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A  WERR-BRF.D  FARM  HAND. 

What  He  Does  How  He  Does  It 

That  nine-tenths  of  the  dogs  now  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  are  worthless,  I  readily  admit,  hut  that  one  good 
dog  on  a  farm  is  of  great  value,  no  one,  except  he  he 
covered  all  over  with  prejudice,  can  deny.  When  we 
breed  from  a  sire  and  dam  that  have  a  long  line  of  an¬ 
cestors  bred  and  trained  for  a  certain  purpose,  we 
know  that  the  offspring  will  be  like  them,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  and  then  most  likely  on  account  of 
some  accident  or  mishap  to  the  dam.  The  dog  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  We  have  no  more  idea  what  a 
mongrel  pup  will  make  than  we  have  which  way  the 
wind  will  blow,  this  time  next  year.  A  dog  one- 
fourth  hound,  one-fourth  bull,  and  one-half  shepherd 
has  all  three  natures  pulling  against  one  another. 
His  shepherd  instinct  says,  “  I  will  drive  the  sheep,” 
and  the  bull  nature  says,  “I  will  kill  them”,  and  he 
does. 

Having  a  cultivated  dislike  for  all  cross-bred  stock 
and  poultry,  and  wanting  a  good  dog,  I  tried  several 
pure  breeds  and 
all  proved  true 
to  their  nat¬ 
ures,  if  kept  un- 
d  e  r  complete 
control.  Some 
w  o  u  1  d  g  u  a  r  d 
and  do  nothing 
else;  some,  for 
want  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their 
true  nature, 
would  bring  the 
cows  up,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  all 
through  the 
day,  and  soon 
have  the  flow 
of  milk  cease.  I 
decided  to  try 
a  Fox  terrier. 

Dogs  of  this 
breed  were  then 
scarce  and 
high-priced.  I 
paid  a  round 
price  for  a  pup, 
hut  did  not  tell 
my  farm  neigh - 
hors  what  I 
paid.  I  found  in  this  pup  two  apparently  distinct 
natures :  The  first  impelled  him  to  work  for  all  ani¬ 
mals  that  burrow  in  the  ground,  from  a  Ground  mouse 
to  a  Red  fox.  For  this,  they  need  no  training  or  any 
example  ;  they  take  to  it  as  naturally  as  a  Fox  hound 
takes  to  a  fox  trail.  They  will  fight  to  death  or  vic¬ 
tory  anything  of  this  kind,  whether  under  or  above 
ground.  They  are  comparatively  as  long-winded  in  a 
fight  as  a  Fox  hound  is  in  a  chase.  A  16-pound  Fox 
terrier  will  kill  an  animal,  such  as  a  coon,  fox  or  wood¬ 
chuck,  of  much  more  than  his  own  weight,  outwind- 
ing  his  enemy,  by  just  taking  hold  of  the  throat  and 
staying  like  a  steel  trap  until  it  is  all  over.  The  other 
nature  referred  to,  is  that  they  learn  by  observation. 

One  Fox  terrier  is  all  that  any  farmer  needs  out  on 
the  farm  with  him.  If  he  has  more  than  one,  he 
should  leave  all  in  the  kennel  but  one,  except  when 
working  for  vermin  or  game.  Two  will  imitate  each 
other  and  become  useless  as  farm  dogs,  and  the  old 
saying,  that  one  boy  is  a  boy,  two  boys  a  half  of  a 
boy,  and  three  boys  are  no  boy  at  all,  well  applies  to 
Fox  terriers  on  a  farm.  One  will  try  to  imitate  every 
thing  his  master  does,  even  to  taking  hold  of  the  plow 
handles.  If  the  farmer  keeps  his  various  stock  in  cer¬ 


tain  stalls  and  fields,  the  dog  will,  in  a  very  short 
time,  learn  where  each  belongs,  and  help  to  put  and 
keep  them  there,  and  will  give  warning-  if  any  get  out 
of  place. 

Last  spring,  my  wife  took  a  pup  that  had  been 
stunted,  by  being  crowded  out  while  with  its  dam, 
and  petted  it  and  kept  it  with  her.  It  would  go  in 
the  garden  with  her,  when  she  got  vegetables  for  the 
table.  But  one  day,  it  went  with  me  to  the  potato 
patch,  and  when  I  looked  for  bugs  on  the  potato  vines, 
it  as  good  as  said,  “  You  just  do  not  know  anything  at 
all.”  It  jumped  around  and  wanted  to  tell  me  how  to 
do,  and  then  pulled  off  a  potato  vine  and  threw  it 
down  before  me,  and  then  another,  and  then  looked 
me  straight  in  the  face  as  if  to  say,  “  That  is  the  way 
my  mistress  does.”  Four  years  ago  last  spring,  May 
and  J une  were  quite  showery.  On  pleasant  mornings 
and  evenings,  we  went  out  into  the  pasture  in  which 
the  cow  stables  were,  and  milked  the  cows  outside, 
just  where  they  happened  to  be  standing  ;  but  when 
raining,  we  set  the  milk  vessels  down  by  the  barn, 
and  stabled  the  cows.  A  six-months-old  dog  that  had 
been  going  with  us  all  the  time,  saw  that,  when  the 


bucket  was  set  down  by  the  barn,  the  cows  were  to 
be  stabled,  and  without  any  training,  and  without 
our  even  thinking  of  his  learning  it,  he  would  proceed 
to  stable  the  cows.  Otherwise,  he  paid  no  attention 
to  them. 

The  weight  of  a  Fox  terrier  is  usually  from  16  to  20 
pounds,  and  no  other  animal  with  which  I  have  ever 
come  in  contact,  has  so  much  strength  to  the  pound. 
Seventeen  pounds  is  my  favorite  weight  for  males,  and 
16  for  females,  when  in  working  order.  He  can  do 
anything  that  a  dog  should  do  on  a  farm  stocked  with 
the  different  kinds  of  farm  stock  and  poultry.  I  never 
knew  of  any  one  trying  to  train  Fox  terriers  to  herd 
sheep,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  do  that  as  does 
the  shepherd,  which  has  been  trained  for  that  special 
purpose  for  generations  ;  I  know  that  they  would  not, 
if  they  should  strike  a  woodchuck,  mink  or  any  such 
animal.  They  would  have  him,  and  let  the  sheep  go. 
But  it  is  to  the  general  farmer  and  stock  raiser  that 
they  are  especially  valuable.  One  can  hold  a  200- 
pound  hog  so  nearly  still  that  a  man  can  put  a  rope 
around  the  hog’s  leg.  Or  one  will  catch  a  cow  by  the 
nose  and  hang  and  jerk  until  he  throws  her,  by  tan¬ 
gling  her  in  her  gait.  But  if  we  bring  any  new  stock 


on  the  farm,  the  dogs  must  have  a  friendly  introduc¬ 
tion  to  it,  or  there  will  be  trouble.  They  will  pet 
what  their  master  pets,  and  fight  what  he  fights. 
Females  are  usually  preferred  as  pet  dogs,  as  they  are 
more  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  not  so  likely  to 
ramble.  If  one  do  not  wish  to  breed  from  them,  they 
have  to  be  shut  up  only  twice  a  year,  and  are  in  no 
danger  at  any  other  time. 

But  the  Fox  terrier’s  greatest  value  is  as  a  companion 
for  children.  There  is  truth  in  the  saying  that  it  is 
unhealthful  for  a  child  to  play  with  a  cat,  and  health¬ 
ful  for  it  to  play  with  a  dog.  Play  with  the  cat  is 
mostly  in  the  house,  play  with  a  dog  is  mostly  out  of 
doors.  As  the  sun  and  breeze  give  health,  color  and 
vigor  to  the  plant,  so  they  do  to  the  child.  But  that  is 
not  all  that  is  to  be  gained  by  a  child’s  companion¬ 
ship  with  a  Fox  terrier.  These  principles  we  wish  to 
incorporate  into  the  character  of  our  children — love, 
truth,  fidelity,  humbleness,  obedience  and  fearless¬ 
ness.  Having  these  characteristics  instilled  into  the 
child,  we  have  the  foundation  for  the  best  citizen  this 
earth  can  afford.  The  Fox  terrier  obeys  always  in  a 
good  humor  ;  he  is  as  humble  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 

as  the  Turk  is 
at  the  feet  of 
the  Sultan. 
When  at  work 
for  vermin  that 
he  knows  will 
fight  him  hard, 
he  has  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  vic¬ 
tory  or  death 
stamped  on  his 
looks  ;  but  let 
his  master 
speak  kindly 
to  him,  that 
expression 
changes  quick 
as  a  flash. 

I  would  not 
advise  a  farmer 
to  buy  for  farm 
use,  a  Fox  ter¬ 
rier  which  is 
over  six  months 
old,  and  two  to 
three  months 
old  is  the  best 
age.  Let  him 
grow  up  to 
know  just  the 
one  family  and  the  one  farm  and  its  surroundings,  and 
then  he  will  always  be  satisfied  and  think  that  there 
are  no  other  people  for  him  to  be  in  the  service  of.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  blind  prejudice  among  some 
farmers  against  the  dog.  They  have  once  owned  “  a 
dog-  ”  that  cost  nothing  and  was  worth  nothing,  and 
they  measure  all  dogs  by  that  one.  Let  me  put  this 
little  hint  in  your  ear  :  Whether  you  love  a  dog  or  not, 
you  love  a  dollar.  Every  young  man  of  fashion  in  the 
city  has  to  have  a  Fox  terrier.  They  are  gentlemen 
and  good  pay.  Cannot  we  raise  the  dogs  cheaper  on 
our  farms,  than  they  can  be  raised  in  the  city,  where 
land  is  worth  from  hundreds  to  thousands  of  dollars 
per  front  foot  ?  In  the  last  few  years,  that  trade  has 
been  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  me,  and  I  have  at 
the  same  time  carried  on  the  usual  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  fruit-growing.  Enoch  parr. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  Fig.  1,  is  reproduced  a  photograph 
of  a  group  of  babies  that  will  be  likely  to  appeal  to 
lovers  of  young  stock.  At  Fig.  2,  is  a  picture  of  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  Fox  terrier.  This  dog  cost  $1,000 
in  England  as  a  two-year-old,  and  has,  probably, 
earned  a  larger  dividend  than  $1,000  invested  in  most 
horses  or  cattle. 
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THE  DAIRY  HEIFER’S  START. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  IT  UP  ! 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  York  State  sends  us  the  following 
question  which,  we  think,  is  of  considerable  interest  to  a  good 
many  young  dairymen: 

“  I- have  a  Jersey  heifer,  21  months  old,  due  to  calve  about  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  If  I  feed  her  so  as  to  get  the  largest  possible  yield  of  milk 
during  the  first  year,  will  this  be  likely  to  increase  her  milk-giv¬ 
ing  capacity  for  the  succeeding  years  ?  How  ought  she  to  be  fed  ? 
I  have  clover  hay,  corn  stalks,  bean  pods,  wheat  and  oat  straw, 
bran,  corn  ifteal  and  Golden  Tankard  mangels.  Would  it  be  well 
to  let  the  calf  suck  her  for  the  first  month  or  two  ?  ” 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  you  would  treat  such  a 
heifer  if  she  were  in  your  herd  ? 

Keep  the  Calf  Away. 

First,  she  should  he  fed  on  nourishing  foods,  a  part 
of  which  should  be  succulent,  and  all  of  which  should 
be  easily  digestible.  Most  of  those  named  are  good, 
hut  not  too  much  corn  stalks,  wheat  and  oat  straw 
should  be  fed.  The  clover  hay,  bran,  a  little  corn 
meal  and  mangels,  supplemented  by  the  coarser  foods, 
fed  liberally,  should  secure  good  results.  If  possible, 
try  to  keep  her  from  drying  up  at  an  early  period, 
and  feed  liberally  the  first  year,  unless  she  become 
too  fleshy,  whether  it  pay  or  not.  By  no  means,  let 
the  calf  suck  more  than  a  few  times.  Keep  her  warm, 
and  see  that  she  is  abundantly  and  regularly  supplied 
with  water.  I.  p.  Roberts. 

Develop  the  Milking  Habit. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  milk  habit  in  cows, 
which  1  take  to  be  nothing  but  an  inherent  capacity 
developed  by  careful  and  systematic  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement.  The  first  year  of  milk-giving  is  the  most 
important  in  a  heifer’s  life,  in  determining  her  future 
usefulness  or  profit  in  the  dairy.  It  is  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  dairy  cow  to  suckle  calves,  and  the  less  she 
knows  about  that  method  of  milk-giving  the  better. 
Remove  the  calf  at  birth.  Nurse  the  heifer 
kindly  for  a  few  days  until  she  recovers  from 
the  nervous  strain  incident  to  calving,  using 
bran  mashes,  warmed  drinking  water,  and  light 
feeds  of  clover  hay.  If  properly  handled  pre¬ 
vious  to  calving,  she  will  readily  yield  to  hand 
milking. 

There  are  two  objects  to  be  attained  in  feeding 
the  heifer  during  her  first  milking  period ; 
first,  to  develop  and  fix  a  large  and  persistent 
milking  habit ;  second,  to  make  good  growth 
and  structural  development  in  the  animal  herself. 
Happily  for  us,  the  class  of  foods  that  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  first  result  are,  also,  the  best  for 
securing  the  second.  Nothing  could  be  better 
for  the  bulk  of  her  fodder  ration  than  the 
clover  hay  which  your  correspondent  has.  The 
corn  stalks  and  bean  pods  may  be  used  as  a 
luncheon  at  noon.  Pulped  mangels  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  her  dry  fodder,  and  may  be 
used,  up  to  a  peck  a  day,  with  good  results  in 
stimulating  milk  flow.  The  bulk  of  her  grain 
ration  should  consist  of  bran  and  ground  oats, 
to  which  a  small  proportion  of  corn  meal  may  be 
added,  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  muscle- 
makers  in  the  clover  hay.  IIow  much  of  the  grain 
mixture  to  feed  is  a  question  that  must  be  put  to  the 
heifer  herself.  But  feed  liberally,  watching  her  ap¬ 
petite  as  evinced  by  a  bright  eye  and  clean  manger, 
and  noting  her  production  as  shown  by  scales  used 
daily.  Unless  extra  well  developed,  it  will  be  wise  to 
extend  her  first  milking  period  and  have  her  second 
calf  come  in  the  Fall  another  year.  Under  such  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  management,  many  of  our  heifers  pro¬ 
duce  300  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year  with  their  first 
calves.  geo.  w.  sisson  jr. 

Kindness  and  Corn  Meal  May  Spoil. 

A  heifer  as  young  as  this  one  should  have  had  the 
best  of  care  and  food  before  calving,  so  as  to  make 
her  as  large  and  robust  as  possible.  If  she  is  now 
fleshy.  I  would  give  her  all  the  clover  hay  and  stalks 
she  will  eat,  giving  more  of  the  more  plentiful  feed. 

I  would,  also,  give  her  from  one  to  two  pecks  of  the 
mangels  with  a  peck  of  wheat  bran  daily,  to  be  fed 
twice  a  day.  The  quantity  of  mangels  should  be 
governed  by  the  condition  of  her  bowels,  which  should 
be  kept  loose,  but  not  too  much  so.  If  the  heifer  is 
thin.  I  would  give  her  a  small  quantity  of  corn  meal, 
say  not  to  exceed  four  quarts  daily  at  the  very  most, 
and  this  on  condition  that  she  be  very  thin.  The  bean 
pods,  wheat  and  oat  straw  mentioned  are,  also,  very 
good — to  give  the  heifer  a  nice  comfortable  bed,  and  to 
keep  her  dry  and  clean.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  feed  the 
heifer  before  calving,  for  a  heifer  with  the  first  calf 
never  has  milk  fever.  If  her  udder  become  full  and 
inclined  to  cake,  give  it  plenty  of  rubbing  with  the 
hands,  and  if  necessary,  milk  her ;  it  will  do  her  no 
harm.  Do  not  let  the  calf  suck  for  a  month  or  two 
tinder  any  consideration  ;  better  not  let  it  suck  at  all, 
she  will  behave  much  better,  and  will  give  just  as 
much  milk  to  the  milker  as  she  would  to  the  calf,  if 
she  does  not  know  anj'  difference.  After  the  swelling 
of  the  udder  subsides,  I  would  begin  to  add  a  little 


corn  meal  to  her  feed,  and  increase  it  as  the  case  seems 
to  demand.  No  one  can  tell  how  much  or  what  kind 
of  feed  a  cow  can  stand  unless  he  feed  her  and  watch 
the  result.  It  is  true  that  the  cow  is  a  machine  to 
convert  feed  into  milk  or  beef ;  but  these  machines 
are  all  made  on  a  different  plan,  and  one  must  run  his 
machine  a  little  before  he  can  tell  how  much  steam  it 
is  safe  to  generate,  or  he  is  liable  to  blow  it  up,  or  in 
other  words,  he  is  liable  to  get  his  cow  “  off  her  feed  ”, 
when  he  will  find  that  he  is  not  getting  as  much  milk 
as  if  she  had  been  only  sparingly  fed,  and  the  cost  is 
much  greater. 

I  would  not  breed  the  heifer  again  until  after  six, 
or  even  nine  months,  and  would  milk  her,  at  least 
a  year,  if  possible.  This  plan  gives  the  heifer  more 
chance  to  grow,  and  at  the  same  time,  induces  her  to 
form  the  habit  of  holding  out  well  with  her  milk.  In 
regard  to  keeping  the  heifer  in  condition,  it  is  bad  to 
let  her  get  poor,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  worse  to  let  her 
get  too  fat.  I  find  that,  as  a  general  thing,  where 
there  is  a  large  dairy,  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
heifers  getting  grain  enough  to  hurt  them  :  but  where  a 
man  has  only  one  or  two  cows, it  takes  such  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  for  them,  that  he  is  very  likely  to  spoil 
them  with  kindness  and  corn  meal.  If  the  heifer  get 
beefy,  let  up  on  the  feed,  even  though  she  is  giving 
only  a  small  amount  of  milk.  The  appearance  of  fat 
is  the  sign  that  she  has  reached  her  limit,  or  that  her 
feed  is  of  too  fattening  a  nature.  It  is  much  better 
for  her  to  do  fairly  well  on  ordinary  feed,  than  to  spoil 
her  with  too  much.  j.  grant  morse. 

Use  the  Scales  for  Testing. 

I  would  feed  clover  hay  mornings — what  she  would 
eat  readily ;  at  noon,  a  feed  of  corn  stalks,  straw  or 
bean  pods  ;  the  last  named  food  I  have  never  had  any 
experience  with  :  at  night,  clover  hay.  For  her  grain 


ration,  I  would  feed  largely  of  bran  with  the  mangels, 
being  careful  not  to  overfeed  or  to  distend  the  udder 
to  excess  ;  also,  see  that  she  is  not  too  laxative  ;  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  the  last-named  trouble,  espec¬ 
ially  just  before  calving.  After  she  has  dropped  her 
calf,  let  it  remain  with  her  not  over  one  week,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  calf  from  her 
the  second  day,  but  if  possible,  let  it  be  in  reach  of 
her,  but  let  it  suck  only  when  the  owner  wishes.  I 
would  let  it  suck  but  twice  a  day,  that  the  heifer  may 
soon  be  accustomed  to  what  is  expected  of  her. 

As  soon  as  she  is  in  condition  to  increase  her  feed, 
that  is,  when  the  fever  has  left  the  udder,  if  she  has 
any  fever,  I  would  begin  by  adding  a  little  corn  meal 
to  the  grain  ration  ;  meantime,  keep  close  watch  and 
see  whether  she  assimilates  her  food  and  does  well  at 
the  pail.  Weigh  every  milking,  keep  record  daily,  at 
the  end  of  every  week,  compare  notes  and  change  the 
ration  to  see  whether  she  could  be  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  pounds  of  milk.  Aim  to  give  a  variety  of 
foods.  Be  sure  that  everything  given  in  the  shape  of 
feed  is  eaten  clean  at  each  feed.  I  would  not,  for  the 
future  good  of  the  cow,  feed  more  than  one  pound  of 
grain  to  100  pounds’  weight  of  cow,  unless  it  was  all 
bran.  I  do  not  think  that  the  heifer  will  be  impaired 
for  future  usefulness  if  fed  as  described.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  animal  ;  she  may  not  have  capacity 
for  food  enough  to  make  her  do  her  best,  and  again, 
she  may  be  of  a  large  capacity,  and  what  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  may  not  be  feed  enough  for  her.  However, 
if  the  owner  of  the  heifer  will,  if  he  has  not  already 
the  conveniences  for  weighing  every  milking,  pur¬ 
chase  them  immediately,  and  keep  a  record,  he  will 
find  it  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  know  just  how  he 
is  feeding.  Every  dairyman  wants  to  know  just  how 
to  feed  to  the  fullest  capacity  :  the  scales  and  record 
will  tell  him,  if  he  has  interest  enough  in  his  work  to 
make  some  experiments  for  himself.  a.  n.  raker, 


FROM  WHEAT  10  FRUIT. 

CHANGES  IN  DELAWARE  FARMING. 

Varieties  and  Methods  of  Culture. 

Part  II. 

“You  need  to  fertilize  heavily  on  your  light  soil,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“  Yes,  yet  we  have  many  advantages  in  this  respect 
that  greatly  reduce  the  cost.  For  example,  our  Crim¬ 
son  clover  will  supply  humus  and  nitrogen  very  cheap¬ 
ly  and,  in  most  seasons,  we  are  sure  of  a  good  crop.” 

“  But  would  you  use  Crimson  clover  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  ?” 

“  There  is  some  cause  for  complaint  against  this 
clover  in  bearing  orchards.  The  excess  of  nitrogen 
sometimes  makes  wood  and  leaf  at  the  expense  of 
peach  buds,  and  when  an  orchard  of  peach  or  plum  is 
in  full  bearing,  I  would  hesitate  to  use  Crimson  clover 
more  than  once  in  two  years.  It,  no  doubt,  pumps  up 
some  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  from  the  lower  soil, 
but  not  enough  of  these  to  go  with  the  immense  sup¬ 
ply  of  nitrogen  it  furnishes.  I  have  observed  that 
fruits  grown  in  orchards  where  this  clover  was  used 
continuously,  lack  color  and  flavor.  One  grower  had 
an  immense  crop  of  Elberta  peaches  grown  in  such  an 
orchard,  but  he  could  hardly  sell  them  owing  to  their 
lack  of  color.  In  a  young  orchard  not  in  bearing,  or 
one  badly  neglected  and  not  in  good  fruiting  condi¬ 
tion,  I  would  use  all  of  this  clover  that  1  could  possi¬ 
bly  get  into  the  ground.  On  open  grounds,  you  can¬ 
not  possibly  use  too  much  of  it.  as  the  soil  will  surely 
improve  from  year  to  year.  Some  growers  sow  it  in 
both  blackberry  and  raspberry  patches,  with  fair 
success.  We  do  not  use  it  in  these  situations,  because 
we  believe  that  the  sooner  in  the  spring  we  can  begin 
cultivation,  the  better  for  us,  and  with  this  clover  you 
cannot  cultivate  early  enough.” 

“  Most  farmers  in  the  North  find  the  fertilizer 
question  a  complicated  one.  How  is  it  with 
you  in  Dela  ware  ?” 

“  Very  simple,  indeed.  We  use  what  we  think 
our  crops  require,  and  either  mix  our  goods 
at  home,  or  have  them  mixed  for  us  in  local 
factories  Every  town  has  *wo  or  three  fertilizer 
factories  with  a  supply  of  the  different  chemi¬ 
cals  constantly  on  hand.  We  can  determine 
what  our  soil  needs,  and  then  go  to  the  factory 
and  have  our  mixture  put  up,  just  as  we  would 
go  to  the  grocery  store  and  have  our  provisions 
put  in  a  basket.  For  most  crops,  we  can  use 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  on  our  clover  and 
cow  peas,  and  then,  possibly,  use  nitrate  of  soda 
and  tankage  or  fish  the  following  season.  In 
our  fruit  culture,  most  of  the  nitrogen  should 
be  used  in  an  organic  form,  and  this  the  clover 
and  ground  fish  will  supply.” 

“  You  said  that  nitrate  of  soda  has  a  bad  effect 
upon  some  varieties  of  strawberries.” 

“  That  has  been  my  experience,  but  I  have  not 
found  that  organic  forms  of  nitrogen  affect 
them  in  that  way.  The  great  secret  of  suc¬ 
cessful  fertilizing  is  to  know  about  what 
your  soil  contains,  hence  what  you  need  to 
apply.  I  once  used  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  on 
wheat,  that  cost  $3  an  acre,  and  as  wheat  was  selling 
then  at  $1.25  a  bushel,  this  gave  me  a  gain  of  $7  an 
acre,  which  is  about  as  much  as  the  Dakota  farmer 
can  hope  to  make  on  a  yield  of  40  bushels.  Of  course, 
if  the  soil  had  not  contained  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  this  application  of  nitrate  alone  would 
not  have  given  such  a  result.  Hence,  I  say  that  we 
must  know  the  needs  of  our  soil  in  order  to  fertilize 
intelligently.” 

“  Are  your  peaches  in  south  Delaware  superior  to 
those  grown  in  the  the  upper  part  of  the  State  ?  ” 

“  In  the  upper  counties,  peach  trees  grow  larger  in 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  bear  larger  crops  of 
fruit,  but  the  fruit  is  not  of  so  good  texture  or  quality 
and  not  so  highly  colored  or  sightly  as  where  the  soil 
is  sandy.” 

“  What  soil  would  you  prefer  for  peach  growing  ?” 

“  One  not  too  stiff,  as  I  would  prefer  to  fertilize  with 
chemical  manures,  rather  than  to  have  it  naturally 
rich.  One  grower  has  land  that  produced  25  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  ;  yet  on  land  that  would  not  produce 
five  bushels  of  wheat,  he  got  his  finest  peaches.  On 
heavy  land,  while  the  trees  are  full  of  foliage,  the 
fruit  does  not  color  properly.  I  believe  that  the  re¬ 
flection  from  the  light  sand  helps  to  color  the  fruit. 
The  late  Gov.  Beggs,  who  was,  at  one  time,  the  larg¬ 
est  peach  grower  on  this  peninsula,  always  held  that 
sassafras  was  the  best  indication  of  peach  land,  and 
he  always  selected  sassafras  land  so  far  as  he  could 
when  desiring  to  set  out  new  orchards.” 

“  Would  it  be  desirable  to  lengthen  the  peach  season 
in  Delaware  ?  ” 

“  In  some  respects,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we 
would  produce  varieties  so  early  that  we  could  begin 
to  ship  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  we  now  do, 
and  also  varieties  so  late  that  we  could  continue  ship¬ 
ping  later  in  the  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
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those  who  say  that  it  would  he  a  mistake  to  lengthen 
our  season.  All  peaches  now  come  into  market  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  definite  time,  and  buyers  and  consumers  all  look 
for  them  at  that  time.  It  might  change  the  aspect  of 
affairs  somewhat  if  we  were  to  go  out  of  season  and 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  peaches  fx*om  Georgia, 
and  also  those  from  northern  Jersey.  As  for  varieties 
needed  to  do  this  lengthening.  Mamie  Ross  and  Bishop’s 
are  improvements  on  the  early  sorts  of  a  dozen  or  20 
years  ago,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Greensboro  and 
Carman  should  not  be,  also.  I  can  well  remember 
when  we  had  no  variety  to  ripen  between  Late  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Smock ;  but  now,  we  have  at  least  half  a 
dozen  of  them.  We  all  remember  when  Crawford  was 
the  first  early  yellow  peach,  but  now  we  have  St. 
John,  Lady  Ingold,  Early  Beauty  and  Triumph,  all 
much  earlier  and  several  of  them  better  in  every  way.” 

“  What  can  you  say  of  some  of  the  newer  peaches  as 
to  quality  and  produeti veness  ?  ” 

“I  grew  and  shipped  the  first  Elbertas  that  ever 
went  from  Seaford,  1  think  in  the  summer  of  1890. 
These  brought  $1.25  per  five-eighths-bushel  basket  in 
New  York,  when  Late  Crawford  sold  for  75  to  80  cents. 
More  trees  of  Elberta  are  being  set  than  of  all  others 
combined.  Chair’s  Choice  made  its  appearance  a  few 
years  before  Elberta,  and  it  is  a  magnificent  peach, 
larger  and  better  every  way  than  Late  Crawford,  and 
a  few  days  later.  Couper’s  Late  is  comparatively  a 
new  sort,  confined,  I  think,  largely  to  Delaware. 
Rather  large,  red  and  white,  ripening  after  Crawford. 
An  immense  bearer.  Of  the  really  new  varieties, 
Chinese  Free,  Belle  of  Georgia,  and  Crosby  have  been 
fruited  most.  The  first  two  are  good  bearers  of  the 
Tliurber  class  of  peaches,  while  Crosby  appears  to 
have  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  Peninsula  growers. 
Champion  ripens  later  than  Mt.  Rose,  and  ahead  of 
Oldmixon,  is  large  and  fine  in  every  way. 

Connet’s  Early  is  as  large  and  fine  as 
Elberta,  white  with  crimson  cheek,  an 
immense  bearer,  and  does  not  rot.  Be¬ 
gins  to  ripen  a  full  week  or  more  ahead 
of  Mt.  Rose.  Bishop’s  Early  is  of  the  Mt. 

Rose  type,  but  larger  and  finer.  In  1895, 
it  ripened  two  weeks  earlier,  and  in  189(5, 
one  week  ahead  of  Mt.  Rose.  Triumph  is 
the  earliest  yellow  peach,  and  nearly  a 
freestone  when  fully  ripe.  It  comes  with 
Alexander.  Mamie  Ross  is  a  Texas  variety 
far  superior  to  Early  Rivers  in  size  and 
appearance,  and  better  in  every  way. 

Sneed  ripens  two  weeks  ahead  of  Alex¬ 
ander  on  my  grounds.  It  is  of  the  Chinese 
type,  and  where  early  peaches  are  a  suc¬ 
cess,  I  would  plant  it,  but  not  here.  Lady 
Ingold  is  as  large  and  fine  as  Early  Craw¬ 
ford.  It  ripens  with  St.  John,  and  is 
vastly  superior  in  every  way  to  this  sort. 

Highly  colored,  a  freestone  and  about  the 
best  of  its  season.  I  have  but  few  peaches 
that  pleased  me  more  than  Early  Beauty, 
a  fine  large  yellow  variety  that  bore  an 
immense  crop,  ripening  with  or  a  little 
later  than  Lady  Ingold  When  the  trees 
are  not  too  full,  this  peach  is  as  large  as 
Susquehanna,  but  is  inclined  to  overbear  sometimes. 
Of  the  midseason  peaches,  Wheatland  and  Globe  are 
two  of  the  finest,  immense  in  size,  yellow,  high  color, 
and  fine  in  every  way.”  n.  w.  c. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  RUN-DOWN  FARM. 

WHEN  STABLE  MANURE  IS  CHEAPER  THAN  FERTILIZER. 

Part  V. 

I  take  it  that,  regardless  of  your  politics,  you  in  com¬ 
mon  with  most  people  who  are  doing  business  for  the 
hard,  cold  dollar,  are  buying  your  raw  material  in  the 
cheapest  market.  That's  what  the  merchants  are  do¬ 
ing  to  whom  1  sell ;  they  will  not  pay  me  any  more 
than  they  can  get  the  same  class  of  goods  for  from 
Virginia  or  New  York  State,  plus  the  freight.  It’s 
along  this  line  of  decreased  expenses  that  some  of  us 
must  look  for  increased  profits.  If  I  could  succeed  in 
making  my  ground  rich  enough  to  grow  400  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre  without  too  extravagant  an  outlay, 
the  cost  per  bushel  would  be  quite  materially  reduced. 
I  hold  that  it  is  very  poor  farming  that  doesn't  grow 
profitable  crops  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  up  a  con¬ 
stant  improvement  in  the  soil.  With  reference  to  buy¬ 
ing  in  the  cheapest  market,  it  may  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
form  some  of  my  readers  that,  when  I  started  on  this 
farm,  circumstances  were  such  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  apply  stable  manure  with  any  degree  of 
economy  ;  but  since  then,  the  railroad  officials  have 
discovered  that  the  more  manure  they  drew,  the  more 
freight  they  will  have  in  return,  so  they  felt  that  they 
could  consistently  make  some  concessions,  and  in 
various  other  ways  not  necessary  to  mention  here,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  obtain  quite  a  quantity  of  stable 
manure  at  a  figure  that  justifies  its  use.  I  presume 
that  the  same  rule  holds  good  in  buying  plant  food  as 


in  buying  other  commodities — “  Well  bought  is  half 
sold.” 

Just  a  word  regarding  stable  manure.  I  suppose 
that  the  average  farmer  seldom  stops  to  think  of  the 
content  of  plant  food  of  that  which  he  draws  out  on 
the  field,  and  dignifies  it  by  the  name  of  manure.  I 
have  in  mind  a  stable  containing  160  mules,  in  which, 
every  day,  there  are  used  16  bales  of  hay,  averaging 
175  pounds,  or  2,800  pounds ;  and  2,000  pounds  of 
cracked  corn  and  oats,  half  and  half.  No  litter  is 
ever  used  ;  the  stables  are  cleaned  evex*y  day,  and  all 
the  accumulations  found  in  the  stables  are  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  street  to  be  drawn  away.  I  have  heard 
of  parties  who  would  load  the  whole  on  one  load,  and 
then  look  around  for  some  to  finish  out  with.  Suppose, 
for  curiosity,  that  we  figure  out  what  such  a  load  is 
worth  as  plant  food.  According  to  the  tables  of  Dr. 
Emil  Wolff  (than  whom,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
better  authority  extant,  or  one  more  generally  accept¬ 
ed),  there  would  pass  through  this  stable  of  1(50  mules, 
every  24  hours,  approximately  the  following  quanti¬ 
ties  of  plant  food  : 

Nitrogen  Potash.  Phos.  acid. 

In  2,800  pounds  of  hay .  43  56  19 

In  1,000  pouuds  of  oats .  19.2  4.4  6.2 

In  1,000  pounds  of  corn .  16  3.7  5.9 

The  proportion  of  these  substances  that  is  retained 
in  the  manure  would  not  be  so  easy  to  determine  ;  but 
when  we  are  told  that  the  animals  are  fed  at  5  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  taken  from  the  stable  shortly  after  (5, 
worked  continuously  till  from  2  to  4  i\  m.,  returned 
to  the  stable,  and  a  little  while  later  fed  again  (only 
two  feeds  per  day),  this  when  the  mines  are  running, 
which  seldom  exceeds  four  days  out  of  seven,  may  we 
not  be  justified  in  allowing  one-half  for  the  loss  of 
droppings  while  at  work,  and  the  loss  of  urine  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  lack  of  absorbents'?  If  this  estimate 


be  correct,  there  would  then  be  drawn  from  that 
stable  every  day  the  following  amounts  of  plant  food: 
39.1  pounds  of  nitrogen,  32  pounds  of  potash,  15.5 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  Perhaps  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  potash  content  may  be  lost  through  the 
lack  of  absorbents  than  of  either  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  Again,  the  extreme  richness  of  this  manure 
causes  it  to  heat  to  an  extent  that  would  as¬ 
tonish  one  who  had  never  handled  it,  so  that,  if  not 
managed  about  right,  there  will  be  a  decided  loss  of 
ammonia. 

But  the  question  1  wish  to  submit  to  Tiie  Rural 
readers  is,  If  such  manure  could  be  placed  on  your 
ground  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $2  per  ton,  would  it 
not  be  cheaper  than  fertilizers  ?  I  have  a  neighbor, 
a  painstaking,  observant  farmer,  than  whom  there  is 
no  more  skilled  workman  in  his  line  to  be  found,  who 
applies  annually  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  such  loads 
per  acre  to  his  onion  ground,  and  I  have  seen  him  har¬ 
vest  40  odd  hundred  bushels  of  the  finest  Southport 
Globe  onions  ever  looked  upon  in  one  pile,  from  four 
acres.  But  I  wanted  to  make  a  comparison  between 
this  kind  of  manure  and  the  water-soaked  straw  that 
the  average  farmer  applies.  According  to  the  author¬ 
ity  quoted  above,  one  ton  of  dry  wheat  straw  con¬ 
tains  approximately  the  following  quantities  of  the 
three  leading  substances  that  go  to  make  up  the  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  all  crops:  9.6  pounds  nitrogen.  12.6 
pounds  potash.  4.8  pounds  phosphoric  acid,  so  that  the 
individual  who  cleaned  out  the  stable  referred  to 
would  have  on  one  of  his  loads  more  than  four  times 
as  much  nitrogen  as  the  farmer  who  draws  out  a  ton 
of  dry  wheat  straw,  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
potash,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  phosphoric 
acid.  The  advocate  of  fertilizers  will,  probably,  argue 
that  a  good  brand  of  fertilizer  from  properly  selected 


materials  will  be  more  immediately  available ;  there 
is  room  for  considerable  argument  at  this  point.  It  is 
still  an  open  question  in  my  mind  whether  we  recover 
much  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  mineral  elements 
of  the  ordinary  chemicals  in  the  first  year  of  their 
application.  1  am  satisfied  that,  when  such  manure 
as  I  have  referred  to  is  rotted  (and  in  two  weeks  it 
can  be  made  pasty),  it  seems  to  require  less  moisture 
to  render  it  available  for  crop  production  than  the 
average  chemicals.  I  am  reminded  in  this  connection 
of  the  old  Scotch  gentleman  who  was  endeavoring  to 
convince  a  neighbor  of  the  superiority  of  the  new 
life  he  had  found  over  the  old  sinful  practices. 
“  Mon,”  he  said,  “  I  ken  weel  eneuch.  I  hae  tried 
them  baith.” 

Does  somebody  want  to  know  what  this  writer 
means  by  tx’ying  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  the  ap¬ 
parent  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  legumin¬ 
ous  crops  and  chemicals,  and  then  wind  up  with  some¬ 
thing  like  an  effort  to  prove  the  superiority  of  stable 
manure  ?  I  had  a  reason  for  it ;  one  reason  was  that 
such  manure  as  l  have  been  speaking  of,  is  practically 
unknown  except  in  a  very  few  sections,  the  stock- 
yards  of  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  for  instance ;  but  this 
particular  field  of  which  I  have  been  writing,  has  not 
received  any  stable  manure  since  it  came  into  my  pos¬ 
session,  except  a  narrow  strip  this  fall  after  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  dug,  to  see  for  myself,  as  well  as  others, 
what  chemicals  and  green  stuff  would  do.  As  most  of 
my  neighbors  are  aware,  I  have  applied  more  or  less 
stable  manure  to  evei’y  other  field  on  the  farm  in  con¬ 
nection  with  fertilizers.  I  did  this  because  I  could, 
in  this  way,  obtain  the  necessary  quantity  of  humus 
in  the  soil,  without  using  half  of  the  farm  to  grow  a 
crop  to  be  turned  under ;  in  other  words,  by  using  a 
fair  share  of  stable  manure,  I  did  not  have  to  let  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  farm  lie  idle. 
Luzerne  County.  Pa.  m.  garraiian. 


PEACH  YELLOWS. 

ITof.  Erwin  F.  Smith,  our  highest  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  this  subject,  says : 
“  With  our  present  knowledge,  the  cure 
of  Peach  yellows  appears  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble.”  Again,  still  later,  he  says  more  em¬ 
phatically  :  “  Peach  yellows  cannot  he  cured 
by  any  ordinary  fertilization  of  the  soil.  We 
find  that,  after  conducting  experiments 
on  more  than  16,000  trees,  covering  a  period 
of  four  years,  in  15  different  orchards  in  a 
variety  of  soils,  elevations  and  horticult¬ 
ural  methods,”  he  concludes  as  follows, 
“that  Peach  yellows  cannot  be  cured  or 
prevented  by  manuring  the  soil  is  believed 
to  be  demonstrated.”  So  satisfied  was  he 
that  his  work  had  been  thorough,  and  all 
means  had  been  tried,  he  adds:  “It  is 
thought  advisable  to  discontinue  this  line 
of  work.” 

It  is  useless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to 
hoodwink  the  eyes  of  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  by  intimating  that,  by  judicious 
pruning,  liberal  application  of  potash 
fertilizer,  or  by  any  other  method  of  ti'eatment.  this 
most  insidious  disease  can  be  either  cured  or  pre¬ 
vented.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  as  yet  unknown, 
and  the  only  treatment  of  orchards  which,  thxxs  far, 
has  proved  successful,  is  to  root  out  and  burn  any  and 
all  trees  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered,  even 
thoxxgli  upon  one  branch  only.  Premature  ripening 
may  be  caused  by  borers,  by  starvation  or  by  severe 
woxxnxls,  yet  not  have  a  trace  of  yellows  aboxxt  it. 
But  if  premature  fruit  has  the  mottled  flesh  or  red 
spot  on  the  skin,  with  tangential  lines  running 
through  to  the  pit,  this  is  yellows,  and  is  the  first  in¬ 
dication  of  the  disease  in  fruiting  ti*ees.  In  subse¬ 
quent  years,  while  the  marking  on  the  fruit  is  as 
prominent  as  before,  the  wiry  twigs  on  the  old  wood 
and  the  tufted  gi’owth  make  their  appearance,  the 
fruit  is  insipid  and  tasteless,  wholly  unfit  for  use. 

1  am  fully  convinced  that  the  nurseryman  is  largely  at 
fault,  and  upon  him  principally  x-ests  the  blame  for  the 
distribution  of  infected  trees,  though  strongly  and 
thriftily  grown,  and  with  no  outward  manifestation  of 
the  disease.  lie  can  grow  them  to  salable  age  and  size, 
get  them  off  his  hands,  and  receive  good  money  for 
his  stock,  and  this  class  of  trees  is  found  in  sections 
where  yellows  is  common.  To  guard  against  such  im¬ 
position,  let  farmers  buy  their  trees  from  locations 
where  yellows  does  not  prevail.  I  have  in  my  ox-chax’ds 
8,000  trees  that,  I  believe,  have  no  trace  of  yellows  as 
they  did  not  come  from  an  infected  district,  and  by  prompt 
removals  shoxxld  the  disease  appear,  I  believe  that  I 
can  preserve  my  trees  to  a  good  old  age  in  a  state  of 
healthful  productiveness.  Where  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  closely  followed  in  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  loss  annually  is  reduced  to  one  to  ten  trees 
per  1,000,  and  each  spring,  vacancies  are  filled  with 
young,  healthy  trees.  This  is  upon  the  authority  of 
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Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  of  the  Michigan  A gricultural  College. 
Let  us  as  orchardists  be  wise  in  selecting  clean,  healthy 
grown  stock  from  a  section  where  yellows  never  was 
known,  and  our  chances  for  success  will  be  largely  in¬ 
creased.  Keep  the  trees  growing,  give  clean  culture, 
judicious  pruning :  every  Spring,  at  least,  look  out 
sharply  for  borers  and  the  yellows,  and  do  not  neglect 
careful  thinning  of  fruit.  Fine  fruit  and  the  best 
going  prices  will  result.  A.  w.  clement. 

Massachusetts. 

NEW  FORMS  OF  HOMEMADE  WINDMILLS. 

Having  read  with  great  interest  the  articles  on  the 
Go-devil  and  other  curious  wind  motors  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  West,  I  am  moved  to  add  my  mite  to  the 
album  of  windmill  literature.  Before  investing  in  a 
steel  mill,  towers  and  tank,  for  farm  uses,  I  had 
studied  at  length  a  number  of  contrivances — expedi¬ 
ents,  I  might  term  them — for  harnessing  the  free 
winds  of  heaven.  The  weak  point  of  the  Go-devil 
and  kindred  devices  is  found  in  its  inability  to  meet 
winds  from  varying  points.  Although  some  districts 
have  more  or  less  “  prevailing  winds,”  yet  I  fancy  that 
there  are  few  localities  in  the  United  States  where  the 
stationary  Go-devil  would  not  be  at  a  disadvantage 
with  motors  always  facing  the  breeze.  In  most  local¬ 
ities,  much  time  is  lost  by  calm  weather  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  -wait  for  favorable  winds. 

I  concluded  to  adopt  the  following  modification  of  a 
child’s  toy,  as  combining  the  cheapness  with  power, 
with  extreme  simplicity  of  construction.  It  is  made 
as  follows  :  A  vertical  axis  of  any  suitable  dimensioh, 
is  provided  with  four  horizontal  arms  crossing  at  right 
angles,  at  the  ends  of  which  are  vertical  crossbars, 
for  the  support  of  the  vanes.  Upon  these  crossbars, 
should  be  hinged  frames  covered  with  canvas  or  other 
light  material,  as  in  Fig.  4. 

As  the  arms  are  revolved,  the  wind  forces  each  vane 
in  turn  against  the  horizontal  arm,  until  on  reaching 
the  farthest  point  to  leeward,  the  wind  striking  the 
back  of  the  vane  causes  it  to  unfold  and  swing  freely 
in  the  wind  till  it  completes  a  revolution.  Two  of  the 
four  vanes  are  thus  always  under  wind  pressure,  and 
two  drawing  into  position. 

The  principal  expense  in  a  motor  of  this  form  is  the 
cost  of  the  canvas,  if  that  material  should  be  used, 
while  if  old  lumber  be  substituted,  it  could  be  con¬ 
structed  perhaps  more  cheaply  than  the  Go-devil.  This 
is  the  simplest  form  of  the  device,  and  could  only  be 
stopped  by  means  of  a  brake  and  afterward  backing 
until  all  the  vanes  are  free  from  pressure  on  the  arms. 
It  would  revolve  either  way,  as  it  might  be  started. 
There  are  a  number  of  modifications  of  this  motor, 
varying  in  the  manner  of  hinging  the  vanes,  as  also  in 
adapting  it  to  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  etc.  Fig.  5  shows 
the  same  with  the  vanes  swinging  directly  from  the 
arms,  and  held  against  the  wind  by  ropes.  This  form 
would  revolve  only  one  way,  according  as  the  restrain¬ 
ing  cords  are  connected,  and  could  be  thrown  out  of 
gear  by  having  the  ropes  run  over  pulleys  and  slacken¬ 
ing  them  as  required.  In  Fig.  6  the  vanes  swing  be¬ 
tween  parallel  arms,  being  held  against  the  wind 
pressure  by  a  movable  bar  or  lever,  which  will,  in  one 
position,  allow  the  vane  to  swing  through  the  whole 
circle,  and  in  another,  stop  the  vane  on  coming  into 
the  wind.  The  size  and  power  of  these  motors  is 
limited  only  by  the  length  of  arms  and  axis,  and  the 
area  of  the  vanes,  which  will  depend,  in  turn,  upon 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  and  the  pocketbook 
of  the  owner. 

The  power  will  be  considerable  with  very  little  ex¬ 
pense,  as  an  arm  of  10  feet  in  length  will  support  a 
vane  of  10  feet  square,  that  is  to  say,  a  surface  of  100 
square  feet  to  be  opposed  to  the  wind.  With  a  fair 
wind,  this  would  be  equal  to  several  horse  power. 
Probably  vanes  one-fourth  that  size,  5x5  feet,  would 
suffice  for  ordinary  pumping,  especially  if  placed  on 
arms  of  10  feet  in  length.  The  vertical  axis  must  be 
high  enough  to  reach  above  wind  obstructions,  yet  in 
case  of  the  motor  being  placed  on  a  barn,  or  on  a  tank 
with  a  tower,  the  axis  could  be  considerably  reduced. 
The  manner  of  supporting  the  axis,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  transferring  its  slow  rotary  motion  to  ma¬ 
chinery,  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  in  each 
particular  case.  For  most  purposes,  a  large  sprocket- 
wheel  with  the  usual  linked  chain  would  seem  to  be 
most  suitable.  See  Fig.  7.  a.  b. 

Federalsburg,  Md. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Middlemen  and  Potatoes. — Ellenburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
small  station  on  the  O.  &  L.  C.  R.  R.  Its  principal 
crop  is  potatoes,  of  which  large  quantities  are  raised 
and  sold  to  the  produce  dealers  at  the  station.  There 
are  two  buyers  here,  but  as  the  scales  are  owned  by 
one  of  them,  he  controls  the  whole  business.  A  few  days 
ago,  a  stranger  came  here  to  buy  potatoes.  The  com¬ 
bine  at  that  time  were  paying  55  cents  for  62  pounds. 
He  said  that  he  wanted  to  deal  directly  with  the  farm¬ 
ers.  He  hired  a  rig  and  drove  to  Ellenburg  Corners  ; 


there  he  found  two  parties  that  had  500  bushels.  He 
bought  them,  agreeing  to  pay  58  cents  for  62  pounds, 
and  was  to  be  at  the  station  the  next  morning  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  The  next  morning,  the  parties  sent  down 
five  loads,  but  no  one  was  there  to  receive  the  pota¬ 
toes.  The  men  that  drew  them  telephoned  to  the 
owners  asking  what  they  should  do.  One  of  the  par¬ 
ties  went  down,  but  could  not  find  his  man,  so  he  was 
forced  to  sell  to  the  head  of  the  combine  for  55  cents. 
All  this  time,  the  stranger  was  hiding  in  his  bedroom 
at  the  hotel.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  come  to 
the  front  and  take  his  potatoes  as  he  agreed,  he  said 
that  the  leader  of  the  combine  told  him  that  if  he 
bought  any  potatoes  of  the  farmers,  he  would  make 
every  bushel  cost  him  75  cents.  So  the  combine  loaded 
him  a  car  at  60  cents  per  bushel,  and  sent  him  away. 


Fig.  6. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  HOMEMADE  WINDMILLS. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  that  occur  here 
every  year.  How  much  longer  will  the  farmers  stand 
such  treatment  ?  farmer. 

Protection  for  Orchard  Trees. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  benefit  would  be  derived 
by  a  good  coating  of  whitewash  over  the  peach  tree, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  be  practiced  to  any 
extent.  I  will  suggest  what  I  consider  a  much  better 
method  of  retarding  buds,  and  one  that  has  been  tried 
here  in  Kentucky  with  marked  success.  About  March 
1,  dig  the  earth  from  around  the  tree  down  to  the  first 
root,  and  about  thi*ee  feet  in  diameter ;  wait  for  a 
good  freeze,  and  still  better,  if  the  freeze  is  after  a 
rain.  When  the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  with  a  pick  or 
grubbing  hoe,  replace  the  frozen  earth,  covering  well 
with  straw  about  six  inches  deep.  If  there  be  ice  in 
the  hole,  so  much  the  better.  A  north  slope  will  re¬ 
tain  the  frost  later,  and  more  benefit  will  be  found 
from  the  use  of  this  method  on  this  slope  than  any 
other.  Almost  10  days’  difference  in  the  blooming 
can  be  secured  if  the  work  be  done  properly. 

A  word  about  protecting  young  trees  from  rabbits, 
which  are  extremely  destructive  here,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hoyt’s  idea  to  the  contrary.  I  first  used  a 
bunch  of  rye  thatched  around  the  tree  and  tied  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  found  that,  aside  from  keeping  the 


Shaft  Through  Tank.  Shaft  Through  Upper  Floor. 

CONNECTING  WINDMILL  WITH  CHAIN  AND  SPROCKET 
WHEEL.  Fig.  7. 

rabbits  away,  it  protected  the  tree  from  the  borer  if 
butted  well  against  the  ground.  The  borers  had,  in 
every  case,  climbed  the  straw  to  the  top  and  there  set 
to  work,  but  the  stem  was  too  tough,  and  very  little 
damage  was  done.  But  rye  attracted  mice,  and  I  be¬ 
gan  the  use  of  tobacco  stalks,  standing  them  around 
the  tree  and  tying  well.  They  served  a  third  pur¬ 
pose,  for  they  are  rich  in  the  plant  food  that  the  young 
trees  need,  and  it  is  leached  down  by  the  rains.  Mice 
do  not  stay  around  tobacco  stalks,  but  in  a  deep  snow 
rabbits  can  reach  above  the  stalks  and  girdle  the 
trees,  so  that  now  I  am  using  short  hemp.  Flax  will 
do  as  well  in  localities  where  hemp  is  not  raised ;  it 
will  last  two  or  three  years  if  properly  put  on,  the 
borers  being  kept  out,  and  the  stems  protected  from 
sun  in  the  hot  summer  weather.  The  latter,  I  think, 
is  so  important  that  I  would  tie  my  trees  up,  or  pro¬ 
tect  them  by  a  lath  screen,  even  though  there  were  no 


rabbits.  The  loss  of  young  cherry  trees  is,  I  think, 
due  almost  entirely  (especially  in  rich  soil)  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  on  the  bursting  bark  of  young  cherry 
trees.  Last  season.  I  set  50  cherry  trees,  one-half  of 
which  I  protected  from  the  sun.  and  lost  none  ;  of  the 
other  half  unprotected,  I  lost  five.  I  have  had  sim¬ 
ilar  experience  in  other  years.  By  all  means,  protect 
the  young  trees  from  the  rabbits,  and  let  the  protec¬ 
tion  remain  on  for,  at  least,  two  summers,  or  until  the 
tree  has  made  head  enough  to  protect  it  from  the  heat 
of  the  midday  sun.  j.  m.  g. 

Kentucky. 

BALANCED  RATION  FROM  HOME-GROWN 
FODDERS. 

A  CONNECTICUT  DAIRYMAN  WANTS  HELP. 

The  following  questions  are  sent  ns  by  one  of  our  subscribers  in 
Connecticut  : 

“  How  can  I  utilize  the  following  fodder  crops  to  best  advantage 
in  feeding  milch  cows  ?  I  have  10  cows  in  all  ;  eight  now  giving 
milk,  one  due  to  calve  soon,  and  one  not  due  until  spring  or  early 
summer.  I  have  a  large  supply  of  hay,  but  owing  to  the  wet 
weather  during  haying,  the  quality  is  not  as  good  as  usual.  Then 
I  have  excellent  cured  corn  stalks  from  two  acres  of  land — part 
field  corn  and  part  fodder  corn  ;  Japanese  millet  from  one-half 
acre ;  Soja  beans  from  one-quarter  acre, and  mowed  oats,  or  oat  hay 
from  about  one  acre.  From  the  field  corn,  we  husked  50  bushels  of 
good  hard  corn — measured  on  the  ear — besides  the  soft  corn  and 
nubbins.  I  have  no  other  grain  of  any  sort.  I  have  a  fodder  cut¬ 
ter,  but  no  silo.  This  is  my  second  season,  but  last  year,  my  cat¬ 
tle  were  all  young  excepting  one.  So  the  feeding  problem  was 
simpler,  as  there  was  no  milking  to  speak  of.” 

Will  you  tell  us  what  you  would  do  with  the  fodder  that  this  man 
has  on  hand  ? 

Better  Buy  Some  Flesh-Formers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  compound  a  ration  from 
the  food  stuffs  given  by  your  correspondent,  that 
would  be  especially  valuable  for  milk  production. 
There  is  too  great  a  lack  of  flesh-formers  or  protein  in 
all  of  the  materials  except  the  Soja  beans.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  the  seed,  they  are  high  ly  valuable,  standing 
next  to  cotton-seed  and  new  process  linseed  meals,  in 
percentage  of  protein.  We  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  believe,  in  this  country,  that  protein  is  the  all- 
important  ingredient  in  milk  production,  and  that  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  two  classes  of  heat  pro¬ 
ducers  (fat  and  carbohydrates)  is  of  very  little  conse¬ 
quence,  provided  we  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  both 
to  give  needed  bulk,  and  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the 
animal.  With  coarse  fodders,  made  up  largely  of 
grasses  and  corn,  the  danger  is  of  feeding  too  heavily 
of  these,  with  relatively  too  little  of  such  foods  as 
cotton-seed,  gluten  and  linseed  meals,  wheat  bran, 
etc.  The  following  rations  will  supply  about  the 
proper  amount  of  protein  for  cows  of  700  to  900  pounds, 
live  weight : 


Pounds.  Protein.  Pounds.  Protein. 


10 

Corn  stover . 

.30 

10 

Hay  fair  quality. .  .45 

5 

Mowed  oats . 

.30 

5 

Millet  hay . 22 

4 

Wheat  bran . 

.48 

4 

Wheat  bran . 48 

o 

Soy  bean  meal .... 

.66 

2 

Cotton-seed  meal. .  .75 

4  Corn-and-cob  meal. 

.30 

2 

Corn-and-cob  meal  .15 

2.04 

2.05 

In  feeding  these  materials,  the  corn  stover  and  the 
millet  should  be  cut  and,  if  possible,  should  be  wet  up 
with  hot  water,  with  a  part  or  all  of  the  grain  added, 
and  be  allowed  to  heat  and  soften  for  24  hours. 

C.  8.  PHELPS. 

Storrs  (Conn.)  Experiment  Station. 

Several  Rations  to  Choose  From. 

The  subscriber  presents  a  difficult  problem  if  he 
wishes  to  use  only  the  foods  he  has  grown  upon  his 
farm.  It  will  be  better  economy,  to  my  mind,  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  grains  or  feeds  that  are  rich  in  flesh-form¬ 
ing  elements  to  use  in  connection  with  his  home-grown 
fodder  crops,  as  the  latter  contain  too  large  a  per  cent 
of  fat-formers  to  make  up  a  well-balanced  ration.  I 
would  suggest  the  following  rations  : 


No.  1. 

Flesh- 

Fat- 

Pounds. 

formers. 

formers 

Fat. 

10 

Corn  stover . 

.  .20 

3.34 

.06 

10 

Hay . 

.36 

4.27 

.10 

5 

Millet  hay . 

.23 

2.32 

.05 

3 

Corn  meal . 

.  .19 

1.94 

.15 

3 

Gluten  meal . 

.56 

1 .45 

.33 

Cotton-seed  meal.. 

.  .74 

.36 

.24 

Total . 

No.  2. 

.  2.28 

13.68 

.93 

Flesh- 

Fat- 

Pounds. 

formers. 

formers 

Fat. 

10 

Oat  hay . 

.43 

4.64 

.  15 

10 

Hay . 

.36 

4.27 

.10 

5 

Soja  bean . 

.  .54 

1.93 

.07 

3 

Corn  meal . 

.  .19 

1.94 

.15 

3 

Cotton-seed  meal . . 

.  1.11 

.54 

.37 

Total . 

.  2.63 

13.32 

.84 

In  ration  No.  1,  feeding  half  the  grain  at  night  and 
half  in  the  morning,  1  would  feed  the  hay  at  night, 
stover  in  the  morning,  and  millet  about  noon  ;  or  if 
the  cows  are  driven  out  to  drink  in  the  forenoon,  as 
soon  as  they  return  to  the  stable.  As  the  hay  is  not 
extra  good.  I  would,  perhaps,  g-ive  a  little  more  of  it, 
or  all  they  will  eat  clean.  If  the  corn  stover  is  nice 
and  bright,  I  would  cut  it  up  fine,  and  if  convenient, 
would  keep  it  in  a  box  where  I  could  throw  on  two  or 
three  pails  of  warm  water  the  night  before,  cover  it 
and  let  it  soften  until  morning.  Don’t  do  it  unless  it’s 
good  corn  fodder. 
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If  he  mix  the  grain  beforehand  in  quantity,  say  300 
pounds  of  corn  meal,  300  pounds  of  gluten  feed,  200 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  he  should  see  that  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  until  it  is  of  uniform  color.  Too 
many  people  are  careless  in  this  respect,  and  their 
cows  do  not  get  the  same  mixture  each  time;  then  they 
wonder  why  their  cows  change  so  or  get  out  of 
order.  I  would  feed  ration  No.  2  the  same  as  No.  1, 
replacing  the  corn  stover  and  millet  by  oat  hay  and 
Soja-bean  fodder.  If  I  had  any  stock  to  fatten  or 
kept  pigs  that  needed  any  grain.  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  shouldn’t  feed  any  of  that  corn  meal  to  milch  cows. 
I  verily  believe  that  thousands  of  dollars  are  thrown 
away  yearly  by  Connecticut  dairymen  who  are  feeding 
corn  meal  just  because  their  fathers  did.  They  don’t 
know  its  actual  feeding  value.  Basing  the  value  of 
feed  on  the  digestible  flesh-forming  elements,  when 
wheat  bran  is  worth  $14  per  ton,  corn  meal  is  worth 
$10.30,  while  gluten  feed  is  worth  $20.83,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  $35.84.  I  would  use  the  corn  meal  for  other 
purposes,  and  feed  either  one  of  the  following  rations  : 

No.  1. 


Flesh- 

Fat- 

Pounds. 

formers. 

formers. 

Fat. 

10 

Corn  stover . 

. 20 

3.34 

.06 

10 

Hay . 

. 36 

4.27 

.10 

5 

Millet  hay . 

. 23 

2.32 

.05 

5 

Wheat  bran . 

. 63 

2.21 

.14 

3 

Cotton-seed  meal . . 

.  1.11 

.54 

.37 

Total . . 

.  2.53 

12.68 

.72 

No.  2. 

Flesh- 

Fat- 

Pounds. 

formers. 

formers. 

Fat. 

10 

Oat  hay . . 

. 43 

4.64 

.  15 

10 

Mixed  hay . 

. 36 

4.27 

.10 

5 

Soja  bean . 

1.93 

.07 

3 

Wheat  bran . 

. 38 

1.32 

.09 

2 

Cotton-seed  meal . . 

. 74 

.36 

.24 

Total . 

12.52 

.75 

These  two  rations  come  nearer  to  scientifically  bal¬ 
anced  ones,  and  will,  I  think,  give  better  results  in  the 
milk  pail.  We  should  be  careful  in  feeding,  and  in 
looking  up  the  feed  question,  remember  that  feeding 
standards  are  based  on  weight  of  feed,  not  measure. 
Too  many  farmers  feed  by  measure,  and  do  not  realize 
the  difference  in  weights  between  bran,  corn  meal, 
cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  meal  and  gluten  feed.  Cot¬ 
ton-seed  and  corn  meals  are  heavy  grains,  while  bran 
is  comparatively  light.  We  much  prefer  the  coarse, 
light-colored  wheat  bran,  especially  when  mixing  with 
concentrated  feeds  like  gluten  and  cotton  seed.  We 
don’t  buy  wheat  middlings.  The  fine  middlings  are 
heavy  and  likely  to  make  a  pasty  mass  in  the  cow’s 
stomach  ;  besides,  they  are  worth  only  about  $11  per 
ton  when  bran  is  worth  $14  per  ton.  If  the  subscriber 
is  furnishing  milk  where  they  object  to  having  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  fed,  he  can  replace  it  with  gluten  by  adding 
about  one-third  more.  h.  g.  manciikster. 

Connecticut. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  K  I  L  BORNE. 

Thrush  and  Lameness  in  Horse. 

C.  A.  L.,  Farmer ,  0. — The  horse  (page  809)  has  the  thrush  as  you 
describe,  but  would  that  lame  him  to  any  great  extent  ?  Our 
blacksmith  thinks  that  he  has  “weakness  of  the  coffin  joint, 
caused  by  overtaxation  of  the  foot,”  and  says  that  shoeing  will 
help  it.  If  he  is  right,  will  not  driving  on  rough  roads  or  working 
on  the  farm  counteract  any  good  done  by  the  set  of  the  shoe  ? 
Cannot  something  be  put  on  or  above  the  hoof  to  help  it  or  cure  it  ? 

The  lameness  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  the  thrush. 
The  proper  course  is  first  to  cttre  the  thrush,  which 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  days  if  the  diseased  horn 
is  all  pared  away,  and  the  foot  dressed  as  directed 
before.  Then  if  the  lameness  continue,  you  will  know 
that  it  is  due  to  some  other  trouble.  By  “weakness 
of  the  coffin  joint,”  I  suppose  your  blacksmith  means 
navicular  disease.  If  there  is  lameness  in  one  foot 
from  navicular  disease,  the  horse,  when  at  rest,  will 
point  the  affected  foot  six  or  eig'ht  inches  in  advance 
of  the  other,  with  the  heel  slightly  raised.  The  lame¬ 
ness  will  be  most  marked  when  the  horse  is  first 
taken  from  the  stable,  and  if  not  too  severe,  will  nearly 
or  quite  disappear  after  traveling  a  short  distance, 
only  to  reappear  after  the  horse  has  rested.  If  you 
find  navicular  disease  indicated,  apply  an  active  blister 
(cerate  of  cantharides  ointment,  one  ounce  ;  biniodide 
of  mercury,  one  dram  ;  mix)  around  the  top  of  the  hoof 
for  a  distance  of  two  inches.  Repeat  the  blistering 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  three  to  four 
weeks.  A  dressing  of  hot  tar  could  be  applied  to  the 
hoof  once  a  week  to  advantage.  Slight  benefit  might 
be  derived  from  the  shoeing,  but  nothing  permanent. 
Few  cases  of  navicular  disease  ever  recover ;  but  with 
a  course  of  treatment,  and  careful  driving  only  at  a 


moderate  pace  on  hard  roads,  the  horse  may  remain 
serviceable  for  some  time. 

Garget  in  One  Quarter  of  Udder. 

C.  S.  8.,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. — My  cow,  seven  years  old,  dropped  her 
calf  Oct.  3,  and  milked  very  well  until  one  week  ago,  when  one 
hind  teat  was  swollen  and  caked  ;  the  other  three  were,  appar¬ 
ently,  all  right,  and  I  milked  that  one  a  few  days.  The  milk  was 
bloody  and  stringy  until  yesterday,  when  I  couldn’t  get  a  flow  at 
all.  It  is  not  inflamed  to  any  extent.  What  is  the  cause  and  rem¬ 
edy  ?  I  am  feeding  clover  hay  and  corn  fodder,  and  equal  parts 
of  corn  and  oats  chop  and  wheat  bran,  about  eight  quarts 
per  day,  four  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  evening. 

The  trouble  was,  probably,  due  to  some  injury  to 
that  quarter  or  teat.  The  udder  should  have  been 
bathed  several  times  daily  with  water  as  hot  as  the 
hand  could  bear,  or  rubbed  with  hot  oil  or  lard.  If 
there  is  still  induration  of  the  quarter,  rub  daily  with 
iodine  ointment  until  the  skin  is  slightly  blistered, 
after  which  apply  less  frequently.  If  the  teat  has 
become  closed,  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  should 
be  called  at  once  to  open  it.  Of  the  grain  ration,  feed 
only  the  bran,  and  that  preferably  in  the  form  of  a 
mash,  until  the  trouble  is  relieved. 

Indigestion  and  Skin  Disease  in  Cows. 

F.  Ii.  R.,  Maryland. — Two  cows  have  been  sick  about  six  days. 
They  hold  their  tails  erect,  and  lick  their  hind  legs  and  flanks, 
until  they  are  raw,  and  the  blood  is  running  from  them.  They 
seem  to  be  belching  almost  continuously,  as  a  cow  would  her  cud. 
They  have  been  fed  on  corn  meal  and  bran.  After  the  fourth 
day,  they  refuse  to  eat. 

The  brief  symptoms  indicate  indigestion  and  ecze¬ 
ma,  due  to  some  fault  in  the  diet  or  management  of 
the  cattle.  If  the  cows  are  in  good  condition  and  the 
bowels  not  already  quite  loose,  give  one  pound  Epsom 
salts  with  two  ounces  of  ginger  dissolved  in  three 
pints  of  warm  water.  Then  give  one  of  the  following 
powders  in  the  feed  twice  daily  :  bicarbonate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  eight  ounces  ;  gentian,  eight  ounces ;  powdered 
nux  vomica,  two  ounces  ;  mix  and  make  into  16  pow¬ 
ders.  Repeat  the  salts  and  powders  at  the  end  of  a 
week  if  desirable.  Sponge  the  inflamed  surface  twice 
daily  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  lead  acetate  dis¬ 
solved  in  three  pints  soft  water,  to  which  add  six 
ounces  of  glycerine.  After  the  sponging,  dust  with 
the  finely-powdered  oxide  of  zinc.  If  the  surface  be¬ 
come  scabby  or  dry,  apply  benzcated  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment.  The  cows  should  have  a  light,  non-stimu¬ 
lating  diet.  Withhold  the  corn  entirely,  but  feed  the 
bran,  preferably  in  the  form  of  a  mash,  at  least  once 
daily.  Roots  or  other  green  feed  will  be  excellent, 
also  oil  meal  or  ground  flaxseed.  Only  sound,  whole¬ 
some  food  should  be  fed,  the  stable  should  be  dry, 
clean  and  airy,  and  the  surroundings  otherwise  health¬ 
ful. 

A  Case  of  Bloody  Milk. 

C.  E.  F.,  Queenston,  Ont. — One  of  my  cows  has  been  giving  bloody 
milk  from  one  of  her  teats  for  four  or  five  weeks.  Some  days,  it 
has  no  signs  of  any  discoloration,  then  for  two  or  three  milkings, 
it  will  be  streaked  with  red.  When  it  was  first  noticed,  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  small  lump  in  the  teat,  but  that  has  gone  and  this 
teat  is,  apparently,  in  the  same  condition  as  the  others.  We  had 
her  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  he  left  some  drops, 
“Tine,  of  Iron,”  to  be  given  in  a  mash,  also  some  oil,  “  camphor¬ 
ated,”  to  rub  on.  She  was  better  for  a  time,  but  not  long.  We 
continued  the  treatment  as  long  as  the  medicine  lasted,  but  the 
milk  is  still  bloody.  What  would  you  advise  ? 

First  try  to  ascertain  and  remove  the  cause,  which 
may  be  due  to  overfeeding  on  grain,  to  acrid  plants  or 
weeds  in  the  hay,  or  to  mechanical  injury  to  the  udder. 
If  the  cow  is  fed  grain,  take  it  all  away  except  the 
bran  until  the  trouble  ceases.  If  there  are  any  weeds 
in  the  hay,  try  a  change  of  feed  for  a  few  days. 
Mechanical  injury  might  result  from  the  cow  stepping 
over  a  high  bar  or  a  high  doorstep,  by  climbing  a  steep 
bank,  by  lying  on  an  uneven  or  too  short  a  floor,  or  by 
running,  especially  if  chased  by  a  dog.  Give  the  cow 
one  of  the  following  powders  in  a  bran  mash  night 
and  morning :  Sulphate  of  soda,  one  pound  ;  nitrate 
of  potash,  four  ounces  ;  mix  and  make  into  16  powders. 
Continue  the  use  of  the  camphorated  oil,  rubbing  the 
udder  two  or  three  times  daily,  or  rub  once  daily  with 
the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  in  four  parts 
of  soft  water.  The  iodine  is  the  more  efficacious  rem¬ 
edy,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  tending  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  milk  flow. 


Brief  History  of  Red  Polled  Cattle. 

II.  II  A.,  Three  Springs,  Pa. — Will  you  publish  a  short  history  of 
the  Red  Polled  cattle  ? 

A  ns. — The  Red  Polled  cattle  trace  their  origin  well 
back  into  the  last  century,  though  Curtis  says  that  it 
is  somewhat  clouded  in  obscurity.  From  very  early 
times,  Suffolk,  England,  had  a  breed  of  polled  cattle, 
and  this  is  thought  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  dis¬ 
horning  and  molding  the  type  of  the  Norfolk  breed 
which  first  attracted  attention.  They  resemble  some¬ 
what  the  Devons,  except  the  horns  of  the  latter,  and 
there  may  have  been  a  common  ancestry  in  the  early 
history  of  the  breeds.  Polled  cattle  were  found  in 
various  portions  of  the  British  Islands  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  Their  peculiar  characteristics  are  the 
blood-red  color,  which  came  from  the  Norfolk  breed, 
and  the  lack  of  horns,  derived  from  the  Suffolks.  Im¬ 
provement  was  carried  on  until  about  the  middle  of 


this  century,  breeders  from  both  counties  began  to 
meet  in  competition,  and  to  select  their  breeding  ani¬ 
mals  with  a  view  to  perpetuating  the  two  character¬ 
istics  mentioned.  In  1874,  the  English  Red-Polled 
Herd  Book  was  established,  and  in  1883,  the  American 
Red-Polled  Cattle  Society  was  organized,  and  several 
volumes  of  the  Herd  Book  have  been  published.  The 
first  importation  was  brought  in  in  1873,  and  con¬ 
tinued  importations  and  breeding  have  increased  the 
number  now  in  this  country  to  several  thousand. 

Cheap  Wood  Ashes;  When  to  Use. 

C.  F.  M.,  Lemon,  0. — I  can  buy  ashes  made  at  a  sawmill  six 
miles  away,  over  good  roads,  for  25  cents  per  two-horse  load. 
They  burn  oak  slabs.  I  have  two  acres  of  young  fruit  trees  and 
one  acre  of  small  fruits.  The  land  is  in  fair  shape,  will  grow  40 
to  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  without  manure,  and  is  well  tiled. 
The  ashes  have  been  out  in  the  open  air  for  some  time,  and  are  in 
a  conical  heap.  I  think  there  are  10  loads.  Are  these  too  much  to 
spread  over  the  three  acres  ?  Should  they  be  spread  before  or 
after  plowing  ? 

Ans. — At  the  price  named,  this  is  a  great  bargain, 
and  you  should  take  all  you  can  get  at  the  price. 
Four  or  five  loads  will  be  ample  for  the  fruit.  We 
would  use  the  rest  on  grass  or  grain,  or  almost  any 
crop  except  potatoes.  They  would  be  excellent  on  the 
sod  that  is  to  be  used  for  corn.  The  best  way  to  use 
the  ashes  is  to  broadcast  after  plowing,  and  harrow 
them  in,  but  sometimes,  in  a  late  spring  or  in  hurried 
work,  it  is  not  convenient  to  do  this,  and  you  can 
broadcast  them  on  level  ground  at  any  time  during 
the  winter. 

A  Judgment  Affects  Wife's  Interests. 

F.,  Mew  York. — A’s  wife  owns  a  farm  on  which  are  greenhouses 
where  they  raise  garden  plants  for  sale.  B  has  a  judgment 
against  A.  Can  B  take  those  plants  to  satisfy  the  judgment  if  A 
advertise  the  business  in  his  own  name  ?  A’s  wife  owns  the 
property  and  does  most  of  the  work. 

Ans. — A  judgment  obtained  by  B,  against  A,  may 
be  satisfied  by  levy  and  sale  of  his  plants  when  he  ad¬ 
vertises  the  business  in  his  own  name,  and  holds  out  to 
the  community  that  he  is  conducting  the  business  in¬ 
dividually.  The  fact  that  his  wife  owns,  in  her  own 
right,  the  premises,  and  gives  of  her  labor  to  the 
propagation  of  the  plants,  will  in  no  wise  relieve  the 
husband  as  a  judgment  debtor.  Credit  was,  no  doubt, 
extended  to  him  by  reason  of  his  business  and  the 
holding  out  to  the  world  that  he  was  conducting  such 
business  alone  ;  hence,  he  cannot  now  avail  himself  of 
the  benefits  which  might  otherwise  accrue  to  the  wife 
if  she  were  conducting  the  business  in  her  own  name. 

Making  a  Three-Bodied  Nut  Tree. 

8.  K.  M.,  Sheridan,  Mich. — I  want  to  make  a  three-bodied  Black 
walnut  tree  by  uniting  the  tops,  the  three  bodies  to  stand  in  a 
straight  line.  What  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  unite  them  ?  The 
walnut  bleeds  cut  in  the  spring  when  apples,  etc.,  are  usually 
grafted,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  success  at  that  time. 

Ans. — It  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  walnut 
trees  to  unite  as  desired,  because  of  the  extreme  slow¬ 
ness  of  all  nut  trees  in  uniting  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  and  because  of  the  natural  motion  of 
the  trees.  The  Black  walnut  is  among  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  graft  of  all  the  nut  trees,  but  the  inarching  or 
grafting  by  approach  would  be  the  easiest  way  to  get 
the  stocks  to  unite,  provided  the  three  stocks  could  be 
held  in  a  fixed  position  until  the  union  is  complete. 
But  the  wind  would  sway  them  and,  perhaps,  prevent 
the  healing  from  proceeding  satisfactorily.  Make  the 
attempt  late  in  the  spring,  after  the  buds  have  started 
to  grow.  h.  E.  v.  D. 

New  Trees  in  Old  Orchards;  Jonathan  Apple. 

O.  O.,  Oenesee  County,  M.  Y. — 1.  I  have  an  apple  orchard,  18 
years  old,  trees  planted  30  feet  apart  each  way.  Several  of  the 
trees  are  missing,  and  I  am  thinking  of  replacing  them  with  some 
standard  pears  which  would  come  into  bearing  early,  and  sell 
well.  I  had  thought  of  Bartlett,  Kieffer  or  Anjou.  Which  would 
you  prefer  ?  I  give  my  apple  orchard  clean  culture  until  July  10, 
and  then  seed  with  Crimson  clover.  As  I  raise  no  crop  on  the 
ground,  I  would  like  to  have  .all  the  spaces  occupied  unless  the 
trees  are  too  close  together.  2.  Would  the  Jonathan  be  a  profit¬ 
able  apple  to  graft  in  this  locality  ?  Will  you  give  a  little  account 
of  this  variety,  its  productiveness,  selling  qualities,  etc.  ? 

Ans. — 1.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  plant  pear 
trees  in  an  old  apple  orchard  where  trees  are  missing. 
They  would  not  flourish  among  large  trees.  If  apple 
trees  were  put  in,  they  would  not  do  well,  either,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  But  if  there  are  many  empty 
spaces,  it  may  pay  to  fill  them  and  give  the  young 
trees  special  attention.  If  it  should  be  determined  to 
fill  them,  the  Kieffer  pear  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
profitable  than  any  other  tree,  as  it  has  a  vigorous 
and  hardy  constitution,  and  will  bear  early.  2.  The 
Jonathan  apple  is  a  brilliant  red,  of  high  flavor,  and 
medium  in  size.  It  has  not  been  generally  tested  in 
New  York,  although  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  apple. 
However,  enough  is  known  of  it  from  experience  in 
New  York  to  assure  those  who  wish  to  plant  it  there 
that  it  will,  probably,  prove  profitable  in  most  parts 
of  the  State.  The  tree  is  quite  productive,  and  fully 
as  hardy  as  Baldwin.  In  the  West,  Jonathan  is  one 
of  the  standard  apples,  and  brings  a  higher  price  in 
St.  Louis  than  any  other.  Choice  barrels  of  Jonathan 
from  Kansas  brought  $5  in  New  York  City  in  October 
of  this  year.  Just  what  New  York  grown  Jonathans 
will  bring  in  the  market  is  yet  to  be  proved,  but  it 
seems  safe  to  predict  that  prices  for  selected  fruit  will 
be  equal  to  those  for  fruit  grown  elsewhere,  h.  e.  y.  d. 
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A  friend  living-  in  Austin,  Tex.,  mar¬ 
vels  that  so  little  is  said  or  written  re¬ 
garding  the  pomegranate.  Has  any  im¬ 
provement  in  this  fruit  been  made  or  at¬ 
tempted  ?  Our  friend  finds  it  more  hardy 
than  the  fig.  It  bears  plentifully  when 
five  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  the  bush, 
being  flexible  and  tough,  is  as  readily 
protected  during  cold  weather  as  tender 
varieties  of  raspberries.  The  foliage  and 
blossoms  are  noteworthy,  and  the  flower¬ 
ing  season  continues  for  nearly  three 
months.  The  fruit  can  be  kept  a  long 
time,  and  from  those  not  familiar  with 
it,  often  elicits  such  questions  as  “  What 
are  they  ?  ”  and  “  Are  they  good  to  eat  ?” 

The  latest  report  (1897)  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
— a  catalogue  of  fruits  recommended  by 
the  American  Homological  Society — men¬ 
tions  five  kinds  of  pomegranates,  viz., 
Acid,  Dwarf,  Purple,  Sweet  and  Violet. 
Acid  is  of  the  largest  size  (10),  color  red¬ 
dish  yellow  ;  quality  not  given.  Dwarf  is 
the  smallest  (3-4)  red  color,  quality  7-8 
or  medium.  Purple  is  red-yellow  of  the 
best  quality,  10.  Sweet  is  8-9  in  size,  of 
the  best  quality.  Violet  is  of  a  violet 
color,  of  the  largest  size  and  of  the  best 
quality.  All  except  Purple  are  given  dou¬ 
ble  stars  for  North  Carolina,  South  Caroli¬ 
na,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  south¬ 
ern  Illinois,  western  Kentucky,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Purple  succeeds  best  in  Florida, 
the  Gulf  coast  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas . 

The  Vineless  Sweet  Potato. — Last 
spring,  we  ordered  two  tubers  of  this 
variety  from  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  who  described  it  in  this 
wise  :  The  yams  attain  marketable  size 
in  (SO  days,  maturing  fully  in  100  days, 
yielding  from  400  to  (500  bushels  to  the 
acre.  “  It  has  no  vines  whatever,  sim¬ 
ply  a  bush  like  a  white  potato.  The  yams 
are  said  to  contain  20  per  cent  more  sugar 
than  other  varieties  ;  they  are  very  easy 
to  keep,  cultivate  and  harvest ;  they  will 
grow  in  any  soil  or  climate.”  Bulletin 
No.  36  of  the  Texas  Experiment  Station, 
has  this  to  say  of  the  Vineless  yam : 

“  Perhaps  no  other  vegetable  novelty 
which  has  been  introduced  in  the  South 
during  recent  years  has  caused  more 
comment  than  the  Vineless  sweet  potato. 
The  experimental  stage  has  been  passed, 
and  its  value  has  been  established  beyond 
question.  With  nearly  level  culture,  we 
have  grown  over  300  bushels  per  acre  of 
this  variety,  and  all  the  tops  could  have 
been  easily  cut  with  the  mower.  The 
high  value  of  the  tops  has  been  proved, 
but  it  is.  best  to  feed  them  green,  as  they 
do  not  cure  well.  Owing  to  the  short 
vines  of  this  variety,  which  seldom  grow 
over  two  feet  long,  it  has,  in  some  cases, 
been  planted  in  corn  fields,  and  grown 
with  fair  success  between  the  rows  of 
corn.  There  is  only  one  strain  of  the 
Vineless  potato  that  we  can  indorse. 
There  are  two  others  somewhat  inclined 
to  be  vineless,  but  they  have  proved  to  be 
less  productive  than  the  true  Vineless. 
This  may  account  for  some  partial  fail¬ 
ures  that  have  been  reported.  Just  how 
the  true  Vineless  originated  is  not 
known.” 

Our  yams  were  planted  in  large  flower 
pots,  and  when  fairly  sprouted,  were  set 
in  good  garden  soil.  Our  first  notes 
taken  September  19  were  as  follows : 


The  plants  are  now  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter ;  leaves  deep  green,  broadly 
heart-shaped,  five  to  six  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  ;  petioles  a  foot  or  more  long,  leaves 
not  attacked  by  any  insects  .  a  beautiful 
oval  mass  of  foliage.  On  September  28, 
a  frost  occurred  which  injured  the  foli¬ 
age.  The  potatoes  were  dug  October  5. 
The  best  hill  yielded  12  yarns  which 
were  of  all  shapes,  the  largest  being  12 
inches  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter, 
weighing  1  4  pound,  the  weight  of  all 
being  Al4  pounds.  A  more  unshapely  lot 
of  sweet  potatoes  we  have  never  seen. 
When  cooked,  they  were  dark  colored 
and  watery . 

Hales's  Paper-Shell  Hickory. — This 
variety  of  the  hickory  nut,  the  best,  all 
things  considered,  that  is  known  to-day, 
was  first  described  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
of  Nov.  19,  1870,  p.  382.  The  original 
tree  was,  and  we  think  is  still,  growing 
upon  Mr.  Hales’s  farm  not  far  from  the 
little  town  of  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 
The  late  A.  S.  Fuller,  then  associate 
editor  of  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
estimated  that  the  tree  was  then  more 
than  100  years  old,  and  was  about  75 
feet  high,  the  trunk  being  about  two 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  nut 
averages  fully  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  shell  is  thinner  than  that  of  many  of 
the  pecans  that  are  sent  to  the  New  York 
market  from  the  South.  The  kernel  is 
thick,  meaty  and  plump.  A  special 
merit  is  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
Paper-shell,  the  kernel  rarely  becoming 
rancid  even  wdien  two  years  old.  Mr. 
Fuller  gave  many  years  of  study  to 
hardy  nuts  and  hardy  nut  culture,  and 
he  placed  the  Paper-shell,  which  he 
named,  at  the  head  of  the  hickorynut 
list,  and  as  the  most  valuable  sort  as  yet 
discovered. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Fuller  published  his 
description  of  Hales’s  Paper-shell  (1870), 
requests  for  scions  were  received  from 
amateurs  and  nurserymen.  Mr.  Hales 
responded  by  sending  scions  to  many  of 
the  applicants  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  as  he  naturally  desired  to  have 
so  valuable  a  nut  propagated  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  With  nurserymen  to  whom  he 
sent  scions,  the  agreement  was  that  the 
trees  were  to  be  raised  on  shares,  one- 
half  of  the  grafted  trees  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Hales.  To  one  firm  in  central  New 
York,  he  sent  4,000  scions.  His  share 
was  four  sickly  plants.  These  died.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Trumpy,  the  skillful  propagator  of 
the  Ivissena  nurseries  of  Flushing.  N.  Y., 
was  more  successful.  Mr.  Hales’s  share 
from  the  scions  sent  to  him  (we  do  not 
know  how  many)  was  about  30  grafted 
trees,  which  are  now  thrifty  and  about 
25  feet  high,  so  that  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  variety  becoming  extinct. 

Mr.  Jackson  Dawson’s  (Jamaica  Plains, 
Mass.)  method  of  grafting  the  hickory, 
as  explained  in  Garden  and  Forest,  is  to 
side-graft,  using  a  scion  with  part  of  the 
second  year’s  wood  attached,  binding  it 
firmly  and  covering  it  with  damp 
sphagnum  until  the  union  takes  place. 
He  finds  that  the  best  time  for  grafting 
under  glass  is  during  February,  keeping 
the  plants  under  glass  until  midsummer, 
and  wintering  the  first  year  in  a  cold 
frame.  For  outdoor  grafting,  it  seems 
to  the  writer  that  the  Rural’s  scion-bud 
grafting  would  prove  the  simplest  and 
most  effective.  This  method  was  first 
explained  and  illustrated  in  these  col¬ 
umns  April  3,  1886. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Hales, 
he  stated  that  he  was  in  hopes  to  propa¬ 
gate  this  hickory  by  root  cuttings.  He 
would  cut  the  roots  late  in  the  fall,  keep 
them  in  moss  in  the  cellar  during  the 


winter,  setting  them  out  early  in  the 
spring.  “  How  long,”  we  asked  him, 
“  would  it  probably  be  before  they  would 
bear  nuts  ?” 

“  About  20  years.” 

“LPlease  tell  us  in  what  way  this  hick¬ 
ory  is-superior  to  other  hickorys  ?” 

“  There  is  no  comparison.  The  nuts 
are  nearly  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  in  ridges,  their  surface 
is  undulated  just  like  English  walnuts, 
and  the  shells  are  very  thin.” 

“Can  you  crack  them  w  ith  your  teeth  ?” 
“  Yes,  I  can.” . 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 

Scrofula  and 
All  other  blood 

Diseases  are  promptly 
And  Permanently  Cured 
By  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

If  you  suffer  from 
Any  form  of  Blood 
Disorder,  you  should 
Take  Hood’s  and 

Only  Hood’s. 


$200  FOR  A  NAME 

for  this  IVew  Tomato  and  a 

New  Kf*ot  which  we  shall  intro¬ 
duce  in  1899,  to  those  wishing  to  test  them 
this  season  and  compete  for  name  prizes  we 
will  send  a  packet  of  the  seed  of  each,  also 

of  our  Star  Prize  Collection 

NEW  WHITE  PRIZE  ONION 
NEW  WINTER  QUEEN  CEI.ERY 
CINCINNATI  MARKET  RADISH. 

AH  for  1  Oc.  in  stamps  or  silver,  together 
with  1808  GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES 

Dept.  44.  217  Market  St.  PHILADELPHIA 


B 


erry  Boxes 

Best  Whitewood, 

@  $2.50  $  1000. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


10c.  for  Detail  Drawing  of  a  new  Berry  Crate.  No 
hinges;  no  division  slats.  T.  C.  Kevitt.  Athenia,  N.J. 

SSGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*,  Tree*,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Genuine,  cheap  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10e. 
Descriptive  price-list  free-  LEWIS  KOEscil.  Enniunla,  N.  i. 

HARRISON’S 

BERLIN,  MO., 
have  one  and  a  half  million 

PEACH  TREES 

grown  from  natural  seed.  Send  for  prices, 

PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Ifuraerit MIGHTS  TO  WN,  N.  J. 


Jerry's 


grow  paying  crops  because  they’re 
fresh  and  always  tlie  best.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry’s  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1898  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  ajiplicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

.'17  East  19th  Street,  New-  York  City. 


GET  OLDS’  silk  CATALOG 

it  illustrates  unit  describes  the  Best  Potatoes,  including  Vlg- 

oroMH,  Bovee,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Thoroughbred, 
Early  Mieh.,  Acme,  Uncle  Sum,  .Joseph,  World’* 
Fair,  Carman’s  1  and  8,  Banner,  Ac.  Smooth,  Pure 
Stock,  carefully  grown,  at  Low  Prices.  Also  Choice 
Field  and  Garden  Need*  of  all  kinds. 

L.  L  OLDS,  Drawer  G,  G I Inton,  Wla. 

Medium  Bed,  $4  CO  per 
bu.;  Mammoth,  $4.75. 
carefully  re  cleaned. 
Sacks  free  Sample  of  either  for  2-cent  stamp.  Bovee 
Potatoes;  $ 2  per  bu..  2nd  size.  $1  60;  other  varieties. 
$1  per  bu.  J.  M.  FLUKE).  Nankin.  i*hlo 

Clover  and  Timothy  Seed for  sale;  fre8h  fl0m 

PAUL  S  STEARNS,  Prairie  City,  111. 


Clover  Seed 


PEACH 


Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva.N.Y 


STANDARD  VALUE 

Counts  for  more  in  the  selection  of  fruit 
trees  than  almost  any  other  place.  Why  ? 
Because  fruit  trees  are  bought  on  faith.  \Ve 
have  the  standard  kind  of  all  the  leading 
varieties. Fruit  Tree*, Berry  Plant*, 
Evergreen*,  etc.,  etc.  Strong,  healthy 
trees  free  from  Black  Knot,  Yellows, 
Blight,  Scale,  etc.,  etc.  Do  not  place  your 
spring  order  until  you  get  our  catalogue 
and  prices.  Sent  free ;  write  to-day. 

J.W.  MILLER  CO.Box  268,Freeport,Ill. 


ARE  RELIABLE. 

Everything  grown  In  Reid’s  Nurseries  is 
healthy,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name.  Every  effort  is' 
made  to  save  expense  to  customers.  We  sell  direct  and  ship' 
direct,  saving  fifty  per  cent,  on  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines.  Write  for  cata-  ,, 
logue,  estimates  or  suggestions.  Try  Star  Strawberry,  Eldorado  w 
Blackberry.  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport.  Ohio 


We  PAY  FREIGHT 


is  only  one  oi  Stark  12  Challenge  Points — the 

_ full  12  plainly  show  WHY  Stark  Bro’s  grow  and 

sell  the  most  trees.  Then,  we  will  not  cut  quality  no  matter  how  LOW  our  price 
If  interested  in  trees  or  fruits  drop  postal  for  cm  jni/  K’DTTYT  RAflF 
new  edition;  finest,  most  complete  yet  issued  io  A  J I\  I\  r  IYU1  I  DUlYIY 
sent  free.  STARK  BR0§,  Louisiana,  Mo.  Stark,  Mo.  Rockport,  III.  Dansviiie,  N.Y. 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

ARTHUR  «T .  OOXilillV S,  Moorestowu,  3ST.  «T. 


Q  I  Pi  g{™  A  D  D  B  ET  O  WHY  NOT  PLANT  THEM  ?  Kinds 

^  E  m.  M  |P  M  M  fA  I  for  business  are  Sutton  Beauty,  York 

*  wwm  ■  t*  B  ami  I  ww  Imperial,  Mammoth  Black  Twig, 

Jonathan  and  others.  Our  prices  are  not  the  “  lowest  on  earth,”  but  if  you  want  the  best  trees  that 
{/row— hONEST  TREES  at  HONEST  PRICES,  let  us  tell  you  about  these  and  other  BUSINESS 

trees. _ ROCERSiNUR S ER1ES,  Dansviiie,  N.  Y. 

TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  including  all  desirable 
novelties.  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have 
it.  “ An  indispensable  catalogue  ” — Country  Gentleman. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.  H 


etc.  advertise  themselves.  The  be&. 
always  cheapest.  Can  supply  all  your  wants 
from  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  to 
Street  Trees  at  low  rates.  We  publish  one  ol 
the  leading  Seed,  Plant  and  Tree  Cata¬ 
logues  issued  which  we  mail  free.  Try  us, 
our  stock  and  prices  will  please  you.  Can  refer 
you  to  customers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  43  years  of  square  dealing  has  made  us 
patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have  hundreds  of  car-loads  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMEN¬ 
TAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS,  ETC.  We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  etc.,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  express, 
or  freight.  44th  year.  32  Greenhouses.  1,000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  26,  PAINESVILLE,  O. 
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R  U  R  A  US  MS. 

(continued.) 

Ix  some  of  Cicero's  orations  written 
about  50  B.  C.,  we  find  some  interesting- 
allusions  to  agriculture.  In  his  essay  on 
Old  Age  and  Friendship  the  following 
excerpts  are  literal  translations  :  “  I  am 
excessively  delighted  with  the  pleasures 
of  the  husbandman.  They  are  not 
checked  by  old  age,  and  seem  to  my 
mind  to  make  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  life  of  a  wise  man.  They  have  re¬ 
lations  to  the  earth  which  never  refuses 
command  and  never  returns  without  in¬ 
terest  that  which  it  hath  received  some¬ 
times  with  less,  generally  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  *  *  *  Nor  indeed  is  rural  life 
delightful  by  reason  of  corn  fields  only 
and  meadows  and  vineyards  and  groves, 
but  also  for  its  gardens  and  orchards ; 
also  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  swarms 
of  bees  and  the  variety  of  all  kinds  of 
flowers.  Nor  do  plantings  only  give  me 
delight,  but  also  engraftings,  than  which 
agriculture  has  invented  nothing  more 
ingenious.  *  *  *  Is  the  old  age  of 
those  who  cultivate  the  land  to  be  pitied  ? 
In  my  opinion  I  know  not  whether  any 
other  can  be  more  happy.  *  *  *  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  either  more  rich  in  use  or 
more  elegant  in  appearance  than  ground 
well  tilled,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which 
old  age  is  so  far  from  being  an  obstacle 
that  it  is  even  an  invitation  and  allure¬ 
ment.  *  *  *  Neither  gray  hair  nor 
wrinkles  can  suddenly  catch  respect — 
but  the  former  part  of  life  honorably 
spent  reaps  the  fruits  of  authority  at  the 
close.  *  *  *  What  avarice  in  an  old 
man  can  propose  to  itself,  I  cannot 
conceive ;  for  can  anything  be  more 
absurd  than,  in  proportion  as  less  of  our 
journey  remains,  to  seek  a  greater  supply 
of  provisions.” _ 


"  Doctoring  "  Seed  Corn. 

S.  F.  A.,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. — 
From  what  Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland  says, 
on  page  725,  about  coating  seed  corn 
with  coal  tar,  I  think  the  best  method  of 
application  cannot  be  generally  known. 
A  very  simple  and  effective  way  is  as 
follows  :  Have  a  pail  or  small  tub  nearly 
filled  with  water,  slightly  warm  (as  the 
sun  will  make  it  at  planting  time)  is 
preferable ;  put  in  the  corn  so  that  it  is 
all  covered  with  water.  Add  (for  six  or 
eight  quarts  of  corn)  about  one-half  to 
a  teaspoonful  of  coal  tar  (warmed  by 
the  sun  so  that  it  will  spread  more  read¬ 
ily),  and  stir  thoroughly  for  a  minute  or 
two  with  a  paddle  made  of  a  piece  of 
board  about  two  or  three  inches  wide, 
and  the  coal  tar  will  be  found  almost 
completely  to  cover  every  kernel  of  corn. 
It  may  then  be  dipped  out  of  the  water 
with  the  paddle  into  a  large,  shallow 
pan  or  tub,  and  sprinkled  with  coal 
ashes  or  gypsum,  again  mixed  up  with  a 
paddle,  and  may  then  be  handled  with 
the  bare  hands,  and  will  scarcely  soil 
them.  If  allowed  to  drain  slightly  when 
dipping  out  of  the  water,  it  will  not  re¬ 
quire  so  much  dryer.  It  will  surprise 
one  who  has  never  seen  it  tried  to  see 
how  very  thin  and  completely  each  ker¬ 
nel  can  be  covered  in  this  way.  The 
preparation  does  not  require  much  or 
disagreeable  labor,  and  if  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  I  think  the  corn  could  be  planted 
with  a  planter. 

Down  With  the  Tramp  Hunter. 

B.  G.,  Shickshinny,  Pa. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  December  4,  the  article  by 
F.  H.  Ballou,  entitled,  The  Farmer 
and  His  Game,  is  all  so  true  that  1  was 
pleased  to  have  some  one  write  it  up. 
I  hope  that  the  day  may  come  when 
laws  will  be  so  framed  that  this  in¬ 
justice  to  the  farmer  can  be  stopped  with¬ 
out  going  to  all  the  troubl  and  expense 
now  necessary  to  get  any  satisfaction. 
The  editor’s  comments  on  the  same  are 
also  good  and  appropriate.  I  have  for 


years  been  annoyed,  and  suffered  from 
these  town  hunters ;  the  very  day  that 
the  game  season  opens,  they  come  in 
droves  with  a  pack  of  hounds.  If  one 
remonstrate  or  order  them  away,  they 
will  blackguard  and  insult  him. 

As  the  case  stands  now,  I  presume 
that  one  would  have  to  leave  his  work, 
follow  them  to  their  homes,  learn  their* 
names,  then  get  out  a  warrant,  hunt  up 
an  officer  and  have  them  arrested,  and 
probably  spend  a  number  of  days  and 
dollars,  then  probably  not  get  much 
satisfaction.  So  to  prosecute  them  under 
these  conditions  is  not  at  all  inviting. 
My  plan  would  be  that  by  paying  a  fee 
of  $1  to  the  county,  each  and  every  farmer 
so  desiring  could  be  clothed  with  full 
legal  powers  of  an  officer  to  make  arrests 
on  sight  of  any  person  or  persons  ille¬ 
gally  hunting,  fishing  or  trespassing,  or 
stealing,  and  if  on  his  oath  and  infor¬ 
mation  before  any  justice  of  the  peace 
they  were  found  guilty,  a  fine  of  $25 
could  be  imposed  on  each  violator,  or  30 
days  at  hard  labor  pounding  stones  on 
the  public  highway,  one-half  the  fine  to 
go  to  the  county  and  one-lialf  to  the  in¬ 
former.  Further,  I  believe  that  all  the 
criminals  in  our  jails  and  penitentiaries, 
and  even  some  that  are  able  who  loaf  in 
our  almshouses,  the  tramps,  gypsies, 
organ-grinders,  Italians  with  bears,  etc., 
should  be  put  in  chain  gangs  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  build  the  improved  roads  that 
the  newspapers  are  agitating.  Further¬ 
more,  I  am  in  favor  of  reducing  all  public 
salaries  one-half,  from  the  President 
down  to  the  lowest  county  officer,  then 
put  $100  duty  on  every  immigrant,  and  on 
payment  of  this  sum,  give  him  a  passport. 
After  21  years’  residence,  grant  immi¬ 
grants  citizenship  if  they  desire  it  Bat 
these  things  will  never  be  done  while  we 
allow  the  politicians  to  rule.  If  we  want 
a  change,  we  must  elect  men  of  our  own 
class,  whose  interests  are  ours. 

Some  Bright  Scrubbed  Stock. 

G.  I).  B.,  Hibernia,  N.  Y. — In  regard 
to  scrub  cows,  some  writers  make  me 
disgusted.  I  have  but  one  purebred  and 
registered  cow  on  the  place,  and  she  has 
got  to  go.  My  18  cows  make  more  butter 
at  the  creamery  per  head  than  any  of  the 
registered  purebred  herds  ,  yet  they  are 
of  most  any  breed.  Some  look  as  though 
there  were  no  purebred  stock  back  of 
them,  what  most  call  scrubs,  but  they 
get  there. 

S.  C.,  Mitchell  Creek,  Pa. — In  Brevi¬ 
ties,  on  page  808,  is  the  following  query  : 
‘•Brightness  comes  from  scrubbing?  Any 
bright  side  to  farming  with  scrub 
stock  ?  ”  Here  is  an  instance  :  On  an 
old  plantation  in  Virginia  (with  colored 
help),  I  have  tried  farming  with  nice 
young  horses.  I  have  changed  to  mules  ! 

Under  a  warm  climate  and  roug-h  usage, 
they  prove  more  serviceable  than  their 
high-bred  relatives,  the  horse.  Hence 
there  is  becoming  a  brighter  side  to  farm¬ 
ing  by  means  of  scrub  stock. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  will  guarantee  that  the 
mules  were  as  well  bred  as  the  horses. 


if  you  are  ill  you  need  a 
doctor  in  whom  you  have 
confidence. 

If  you  need  a  remedy  you 
want  one  that  has  been  tested 
for  years;  not  an  obscure,  un¬ 
tried  thing  that  is  urged  upon 
you,  or  on  which  you  save  a 
few  cents — that  is  no  consid¬ 
eration  as  against  health. 

For  wasting  in  children 
or  adults,  Scott’s  Emulsion 
of  Cod-liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  has  been  the 
recognized  remedy  tor  twen¬ 
ty-five  years. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW  CURES  OF 

Rheumatism 


BY  THE  USE  OF  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  OF  CHRONIC  CRIPPLES  AND  OF  BED-RIDDEN 
INFLAMMATORY  CASES.  THERE’S  NO  DENYING,  IT  CURES. 


”  A  lirst-class  ICE 
Plow.  Constructed 
entirely  of  Steel  and  Iron,  for  the  use 
of  Dairymen,  Butchers,  Farmers  ami  others,  at  half 
the  price  of  the  Iceman’s  Plow.  Manufactured  by 
the  most  celebrated  makers  of  line  quality  Ice  Tools.  For 
particulars,  write  to  agent  nearest  to  you  or  direct  to  the 

manufacturers, 


PRICE,  $or; 

48 -pp.  Illustrated 
ice  Toot  Catalog  ue,and  to  all 
who  mention  this  paper  a 
16 -p.  treatise,  on  the  Ice 


Harvest. free. 


AGENTS:  Sickels  &  Nutting  Co.,, IS  Barclay  St. , New  York.  | 

Edwin  Hunt’s  Sons,  180  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Win.  T.  Wood  Si  Co. 

Farwoll,  O/.imm,  Kirk  &  Co., 3d  Street . St.  Paul,  Minn.  I  ,  ..  .  M 

Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  I  Arlington,  jyt.iss. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BK8T  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

B.  FAKQUHAKCO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa. 


THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 

ARE  COOO  ENCINES 

because  they  are  made  of  the 
best  material  known,  with  the 
very  best  workmanship  procurable. 
They  are  Horizontal,  6  H.  P. 
up;  Upright,  8  H.  P.  up;  and 
Portable,  6  to  12  H.P.  These 
are  ideal  engines  for  fat  m  use 
good  for  running  SEPARATOR, 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 
CORN  SHELLER,  FEED  GRINDERS, 
-WOOD  SAWS,  ETC.  Send  for  free 
-  book  on  Engines  and  Boilers. 
JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  1308,  Springfield,  0 

FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

8TAT10NARIE8, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION 
PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26.  Sterling.  Ill 


‘‘Smalley”  «fc  “Battle  Creek” 
patterns.  Self  and  hand-feed  Drug 
Saws,  20 to  36  inch  Circular  Machines, 
Bolting  Mills  and  Horse  Powers, 

SIHAU.EY  1*1  Ft  1.  CO.,  < 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

WOOD 

SAWING 

MACHINES 

Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

^oSoiHfTnPm&yo^d^l^eS. 

People  must  have  water,  and  will  always  pay 
liberally  for  good  service  of  this  kind.  For  all 
kinds  of  drilling-water,  gas  or  oil  you  will 
d  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES 
to  be  the  most  rapid  and  most  durable 
made.  Are  made  on  new  and  improved 
lines,  and  embody  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  the  best  material  and  work¬ 
manship  procurable.  Either  steam 
or  horue  power,  and  made  in  9  sizes. 
Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 
Ontalog  free  on  application.  AKRON,  0.  or  8T.  LOUIS.  Mo. 


Calvanized  Steel 


Write 
for 

what  you 
want  and  our  • 
illustrated  Cata-  , 
logue — FREE. 


PUMPING 

S  POWER  MILLS 

1  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  I 
I  durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back-  , 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
'  made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
Corn  Huskere,  Com  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay 
1  Loaders— full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 


APPLETON 

’  27  Fargo  Street, 


MFC.  CO.^ 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  DURABLE.  MOST  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SCHANCK,  Linesville,  Pa. 


THE  "IMPERIAL” 

ICE  PLOW. 

Easiest  Working  and  Low¬ 
est-Priced  lee  Plow  made. 
4-Tooth  cuts  7  in.  $16.50 
6-Teoth,  cuts  7  In  22  00 
6-Tooth,  cuts  In.  23  00 
8-Tooth,  cuts  10  in.  26.00 

J  8.  WOODHOU3E. 
Marufacturer  and  Healer, 
it il  Water  St.,  New  York. 
J3f~Send  for  Discount. 


$16.50.  Circulars  Free. 

ICO  rlOWS  H.  PRAY.  Clove.  N.  Y 

inr  ni  nuic  0IC  C.  E.  BUCKLEY, 

luL  rLUVVd  vlU  Amenla  Union,  N.  Y. 


GOSHEN 

LOW  WAGON 

WHEELS 

Coinposedof  layerupon 
layer  of  inch  kiln  dried 
IndianaWhite  Oak.  See 
the  wedge-shaped  sec¬ 
tions;  grain  runs  from 
hub  to  tire. Look  at  the 
rivets  that  hold  layers 
together.  Wheels  18to36 
in.  ;  tire  3>£  to  6-in.;  fit 
any  wagon.  Buy  a  set  & 
havetwo  wagons— high 
one  and  low  one.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Circulars 
and  price  list  free. 

KellyF’ndry&Mch.Co. 

27  Purl  St.  GOSHEN,  IND. 


Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

8UY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WAGON 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  mu. 

ILEGTRIG  WHEEL  GO.,  Quincy,  III. 


liny.  4  BftltlY 
Itliy.  4  <  AltKI  AUK 


Buys  4  Milk,  llill  or  l.iglit 


$6  50 
685 

’  Delivery  Wagon  J  in 

Withsteel  tiro  on  and  hub  banded.  Good 
substantial  wheels.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.  New  wheels  are  cheaper  than 
repairing  old  ones.  Can  furnish  axles 
an<l  boxes.  Send  stamp  for  price  list  & 
directionsfor  measuring.  Wilmington 
W  heel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Queer  Economy  (?) 

it  is,  to  board  a  whole  fence  weaving  gang  for  a 
week,  when  the  hired  man  and  Page  agent  would 
put  up  the  same  amount  of  bell  er  fence  in  a  day. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 

Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

)  Get  hie  newcatalogue.  It 
I  tell*  all  about  The  Best 
)  Farm  Fence  Made.  . 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


,  ,  OO  for  €% 

MACHINE 

to  weaveyourown  fenceof 

Coiled  Hard  Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

$20  buys  wire  for  lOO 

rod  fence.  Agents 
Wanted. Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wire  Eenee  Mach. Co. 
Box23  M t. Sterling, O. 


THE  IXL  EVAPORATOR 


By  Far  the  Best  One 

man  can  operate  'any  size 
without  help.  No  waste.  Sap  cannot  tud  ary, 
or  run  over.  Works  rapidly  with  little  fuel. 
Booklet  tells  all  about  it;  mailed  free. 

WARREN  EVAPORATOR  WORKS.  Warren,  Ohio. 


FOR 

SUGAR  MAKERS 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  1,  1898. 


According  to  a  decision  recently  entered  by  Justice 
Dykman.  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  trees,  posts, 
and  barndoors  are  not  legal  advertising  mediums. 
The  assessors  of  the  town  of  New  Castle,  N.  Y.,  posted 
their  tax  notices  upon  such  places,  instead  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  local  paper  and,  in  some  difficulty  con¬ 
cerning  an  assessment,  a  taxpayer  took  the  ground 
that  the  assessors  had  not  complied  with  the  law  in 
properly  publishing  their  notices.  This  opinion  is 
sustained  and,  as  this  case  will  be  cited  as  a  precedent, 
local  boards  will  do  well  to  remember  the  ruling,  since 
such  publication  of  legal  notices  is  a  common  practice. 

O 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  many  retail  butchers 
and  grocers  have  given  “  trading  stamps  ”  to  their 
regular  customers,  these  stamps  representing  a  dis¬ 
count  upon  purchases.  The  stamps  were  pasted  in  a 
little  book,  and  a  rebate  given  when  a  certain  number 
were  collected.  First  started  as  an  advertisement,  the 
trading  stamps  soon  became  a  regular  craze,  and 
dealers  who  objected  to  the  practice  were  compelled 
to  adopt  it,  to  meet  competition.  A  decision  recently 
rendered  by  Judge  Shepard  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  holds  that  these  stamps  are 
illegal,  and  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress 
prohibiting  lotteries  and  gift  enterprises. 

O 

The  fact  that  tuberculosis  is,  essentially,  an  indoors 
disease,  has  been  brought  out  repeatedly  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  that  subject  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  free 
range  cattle  of  the  West,  which  supply  our  best  beef, 
are  far  healthier  than  pampered  shut-in  herds.  It  is 
in  accordance  with  this  teaching  that  consumptive 
invalids  in  the  Adirondacks  are  kept  out-of-doors, 
wrapped  in  furs,  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  piercing 
winter  days.  During  the  old  days  before  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  every  wagon-train  would  take  con¬ 
sumptives,  who  recognized  the  possibility  of  health  in 
the  rough,  out-door  life.  It  is  said  that  next  spring  a 
wagon-train  will  start  from  Kansas  to  Wyoming, 
with  a  number  of  invalids  who  wish  to  try  this  old  cure. 

G 

Mr.  Parr,  in  speaking  of  the  breeding  of  Fox  ter¬ 
riers,  makes  the  difference  between  a  mongrel  and  a 
thoroughbred  very  clear.  Hereditary  influence  prompts 
an  animal  to  do  certain  things.  Where  both  parents 
have  similar  habits  and  desires,  the  influence  prompt¬ 
ing  the  child  to  do  the  same  things  will  be  doubly 
strong.  Where  half  a  dozen  different  influences  meet, 
of  course  no  single  one  can  be  pronounced  enough  to 
excel.  A  mongrel  cow  may  have  a  mixture  of  two 
tendencies — one  to  use  her  food  to  make  tallow  and 
bodily  growth,  and  another  to  utilize  the  food  for  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  and  butter.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  we 
want  a  daily  cow,  we  should  keep  the  beef-making 
tendency  out  of  her.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  breed 
from  parents  who  possess  the  dairy  type  and  habit. 
The  mongrel  scatters.  The  purebred  condenses. 

G 

Mr.  Garrahan  does  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
differences  in  stable  manures.  Such  manure  as  he  is 
able  to  buy  affords  a  good  bargain  in  plant  food.  It 
is  less  bulky  than  most  horse  manure,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  less  bedding  and  water.  Most  of  the  horse  ma¬ 
nure  that  is  sold  from  the  car  is  not  worth  one-third 
as  much,  yet  it  often  costs  more  per  ton.  The  point  is 
that  we  should  estimate  the  value  of  the  plant  food  in 
manure  as  carefully  as  we  do  that  in  fertilizers.  The 
time  has  gone  by  when  we  can  class  all  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  under  the  name  of  “  phosphate,”  because 
we  now  understand  that  one  mixture  may  be 
worth  twice  as  much  as  another.  When  we  compare 
“  chemicals  and  clover  ”  with  stable  manure,  we  must 


understand  that  some  manures  are  worth  more  than 
others.  The  mule  manure  that  Mr.  Garrahan  uses 
may  be  cheaper  than  chemicals  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  Such  manure  as  farmers  ordinarily  buy  would 
cost  more  than  the  chemicals.  It  is  better  to  buy  bv 
analysis,  rather  than  by  weight,  smell  or  bulk. 

G 

One  of  the  things  that  often  holds  a  farmer  back  is 
the  lack  of  a  definite  plan.  Most  of  us  are  fairly  good 
at  laying  plans,  but  many  lack  the  courage  and 
patience  needed  to  hatch  them  out.  A  farm  plan,  to 
be  of  any  great  value,  must  cover  several  years,  and 
stand  the  ups  and  downs  of  bad  seasons  and  ordinary 
mistakes.  A  farmer  often  makes  a  good  plan,  and 
thinks  it  over  carefully.  Just  at  the  crisis,  when  he 
should  stick  to  it  harder  than  ever,  Mother  begins  to 
find  fault  with  it,  John  never  did  like  it,  Uncle  Henry 
can’t  understand  it,  and  Cousin  Dick  laughs  at  it.  A 
strong  man  is  needed  to  carry  the  plan  through  in  the 
face  of  such  opposition,  and  many  good  plans  have 
failed  because  they  were  deserted  while  under  fire.  A 
good  plan  requires  months,  years — a  life,  even — for 
its  working  out,  and  it  requires  the  strongest  part  of 
character  to  carry  it  through  in  the  face  of  opposition. 

G 

A  special  feature  of  the  New  Jersey  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitute  work  is  the  prominent  part  the  workers  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station  take  in  the  meetings.  One 
or  two  of  them  are  at  nearly  every  meeting.  This  is 
an  excellent  idea,  though,  perhaps,  somewhat  hard  on 
the  professors.  It  enables  them  to  impress  personally 
upon  the  farmers  of  the  State  the  results  of  their  in¬ 
vestigations  and  discoveries.  It  enables  them  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  people  of  different  parts  of 
the  State,  and  familiar  with  the  soil,  its  products, 
capabilities  and  needs,  thus  better  able  to  help  the 
farmers  just  where  they  need  help.  It  is  an  admirable 
way  of  giving  the  farmers  confidence  in  their  agricul¬ 
tural  teachers,  and  making  the  latter  familiar  with 
the  needs  of  those  who  should  profit  by  their  teach¬ 
ings.  Secretary  Dye  deserves  great  credit  for  thus 
bringing  the  experiment  station  people  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  together. 

G 

Fruit  growers  have  had  a  good  scare  over  the  San 
Jos6  scale.  This  dangerous  insect  is  in  our  midst.  No 
one  wants  to  bring  it  into  his  orchard  any  more  than 
one  wants  to  bring  diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever  into  his 
house.  How  shall  we  guard  against  it  ?  How  shall 
we  know  that  the  nurserymen  do  not  send  the  insects 
on  the  trees  we  buy  of  them  ?  Several  States  compel 
nurserymen  to  secure  certificates  signed  by  State 
entomologists  showing  that  their  nurseries  have  been 
examined.  This,  however,  is  no  real  protection,  for  the 
entomologist  cannot  possibly  examine  every  tree  and 
shrub  in  the  nursery.  He  cannot  answer  for  trees 
that  are  bought  to  be  sold  again.  Next  week,  we 
shall  give  the  views  of  some  of  our  leading  entomol¬ 
ogists  and  nurserymen.  They  will  make  very  clear 
the  danger  that  threatens  buyers  of  nursery  stock, 
and  also  the  need  of  strong  laws  against  the  spread  of 
insects  and  diseases.  Wait  a  week  before  you  buy  ! 

G 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  German  trade  in  beet 
sugar.  In  the  10  months  ending  last  October,  Ger¬ 
many  sent  to  this  country,  1,059,269,503  pounds  of 
sugar  valued  at  $18,867,091.  This  was  the  largest 
amount  of  sugar  from  any  single  country — Hawaii 
being  next  with  $13,508,368  worth.  This  German 
sugar  was,  by  far,  the  largest  import  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  product  from  any  single  country,  except  coffee, 
of  which  Brazil  sent  us  $38,991,354  worth  during  the 
same  10  months.  Now  let  us  see  some  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  products  which  Germany  bought  from 
America.  Here  are  the  larger  items  : 


Meats . 

$2,629,985 

Corn . 

.  $8,998,544 

Lard . 

8,078,577 

Wheat . 

.  1,796,016 

Oleomargarine . 

1,194,690 

Flour . 

Butter . 

252,037 

Cotton . 

Agri’l  implements... 

722,835 

Fruits . 

Horses . 

843,220 

Tobacco . 

Germany  ranks  next  to  England  as  our  best  foreign 
customer  for  farm  products,  and  her  trade  has  steadily 
increased.  If  we  were  to  make  such  a  success  with 
beet  sugar  as  to  shut  off  competition  from  Germany 
and  save  the  $18,000,000  now  paid  to  the  Germans, 
what  proportion  of  the  $60,000,000  trade  in  other  farm 
products  would  we  lose  by  so  doing  ?  That  is  a  fair 
question  to  ask  at  this  time.  Here  is  another  fair 
question.  What  business  does  Hawaii  give  us  in  return 
for  the  $13,508,368  we  pay  for  her  sugar  ?  In  the  10 
months  under  consideration,  we  bought  of  Hawaii 
$13,964,190  worth  of  goods.  She  bought  of  us  only 
$4,182,351,  chiefly  manufactured  goods  at  that.  So  far 
as  the  American  farmers’  trade  is  concerned,  it  would 
be  better  to  continue  to  buy  sugar  of  Germany  and 
continue  to  sell  her  people  provisions  and  breadstuffs 
than  to  annex  Hawaii  and  permit  that  far  away 
island  to  supply  us  with  sugar,  grown  by  coolie  labor. 


Representative  cotton  growers  have  been  meeting 
at  Atlanta  and  Memphis,  and  they  bring  gloomy  re¬ 
ports.  W  ith  cotton  at  five  cents  a  pound,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  Southern  farmers  to  pay  fair  wages,  pay 
taxes  and  debts,  and  buy  supplies  and  fertilizers.  The 
growers  realize  that  taxes,  debts  and  -wages  are  fixed 
charges  that  cannot  well  be  escaped.  The  cost  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  supplies  can  be  largely  wiped  out  if  cot¬ 
ton  growers  will  make  use  of  hulls  and  meal,  and  use 
crude  chemicals  with  clover  and  cow  peas.  As  for 
supplies,  these  growers  should  produce  every  pound 
of  their  bread  and  meat  at  home.  They  might  do 
this  and  still  obtain  as  much  money  for  their  cotton, 
for  the  culture  required  to  increase  the  food  supply 
would  make  the  land  more  productive  for  cotton.  At¬ 
tempts  have  repeatedly  been  made  to  curtail  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop  by  requesting  or  forcing  growers  to  cut  down 
their  acreage  in  cotton.  There  is  little  to  expect  from 
this  plan.  The  only  hope  is  to  induce  growers  to  try 
to  grow  the  usual  amount  of  cotton  on  fewer  acres, 
and  to  grow  their  food  in  connection  with  it.  For 
that  matter,  farmers  all  over  the  country  are  giving 
to  the  grocer,  butcher  and  baker  money  that  ought  to 
be  kept  on  the  farm  ! 

G 

The  creamery  sharks  now  working  in  New  York 
State  are  trying  to  make  use  of  the  New  York  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  in  their  accursed  business.  They  have 
issued  a  circular  to  which  the  Station’s  name  is  signed 
in  large  letters,  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  honorable 
people  uphold  their  methods.  Prof.  Jordan  denounces 
this  scheme,  and  warns  all  dairymen  against  creamery 
agents  who  go  about  offering  unusual  profits  to  farm¬ 
ers.  These  “  sharks  ”  usually  work  in  localities  where 
there  are  no  creameries.  Prof.  Jordan  thus  describes 
one  of  their  favorite  methods  : 

Oue  of  the  worst  features  of  this  w  hole  business  is  that  there 
can  generally  be  found  local  men,  with  whom  the  farmers  are 
acquainted  and  in  whom  the  farmers  place  more  or  less  confi¬ 
dence,  who  are  willing,  after  having  been  given  a  little  stock,  to 
use  their  influence  in  deceiving  the  farmers  into  a  bad  business 
enterprise.  No  words  of  condemnation  are  too  severe  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  men  who  consent,  for  so  small  a  price,  to  do  their  neigh¬ 
bors  injury. 

The  shark  always  tries  to  find  some  local  Judas  who 
is  willing  to  betray  his  friends  and  neighbors  for  a 
few  shares  in  the  new  creamery,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  whole  plan.  These  frauds  are 
working  like  beavers  in  New  York  State  just  now. 
Sound  the  alarm  all  along  the  line  ! 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Says  Legume  Clover  to  Miss  Rye, 

I  think  I’m  threatened  with  consumption 
And  I  will  try  to  tell  you  why, 

Altho’  I  fear  you’ve  not  the  gumption 
To  fully  understand.  There  are 
Upon  my  roots,  full  many  bunches 
Called  tubercles — bacteria 
Within  them  now  are  eating  lunches 
Of  atmospheric  nitrogen — 

Though  some  folks  do  call  this  a  merit, 

In  common  with  the  sons  of  men, 

I  tubercle  oh  sis  inherit ! 

The  teetotaller  is  well  bred. 

A  bicycle  milk  wagon  is  the  latest. 

Steam  out  your  surplus  self  esteem. 

Rye  whiskey  leads  to  riot  ous  living. 

Did  Santa  Claus  claw  your  poeketbook  ? 

A  DRAFT  makes  a  great  draft  on  the  hen’s  health. 

The  under  dog  in  the  fight  is  not  always  the  cur. 

Come,  scientists,  give  us  science  we  can  cipher  out. 

A  man  may  be  so  full  of  promise  as  to  be  intoxicated. 

No  one  dreads  an  increase  of  waist  so  much  as  the  fat  man. 

Lots  of  little  children  go  to  the  grave  through  the  gravy  dish. 

Too  many  things  are  written  up  that  should  be  written  down. 

“  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  ’’—not  such  a  variety  as  Ben  Davis. 

Consumption  and  production  come  close  together  in  a  tubercu¬ 
lous  cow. 

How  many  think  that  the  whey  of  the  world  comes  from  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  ? 

Who  got  eggs  enough  in  November  to  pay  for  the  feeding  of  all 
the  poultry  ?  Hands  up  ! 

Some  of  our  wise  men  are  so  terrific  in  their  attempts  to  be  sci¬ 
entific  that  they  scare  ordinary  people. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Parr  that,  if  American  dogs  are  to  be  bred 
and  raised  at  all,  they  should  be  raised  in  the  country. 

The  farmer  is  likely  to  be  in  the  thick  of  all  political  football 
games.  He  is  usually  the  football.  Without  his  vote,  neither 
class  in  the  town  could  win. 

Here  is  a  proposition  from  a  Massachusetts  reader  :  “  Say,  if 
skimmed  milk  is  to  be  written  skim-milk,  why  not  corrupt  it  still 
more  and  make  it  skimilk  ?”  Let's  get  rid  of  all  the  surplus  m’s. 

A  California  ranchman  has  a  gasoline  engine  that  pumps 
through  a  15-inch  pipe  from  the  river  7,200  gallons  of  water  every 
minute,  which  means  432,000  gallons  an  hour,  or  enough  to  cover 
384  acres  one  inch  deep  every  24  hours  ! 

The  daily  papers  inform  us  that  France  has  increased  the 
duties  on  “  pigs,  pig  products  and  lard.”  Evidently,  the  polite 
Frenchman  is  laboring  under  the  impression  that  lard  is  not  a 
“  pig  product  ”,  and  possibly,  he  isn’t  so  far  wrong  as  he  might  be. 

Debt  is  a  demon  and  frightfully  mean,  he  keeps  you  worried, 
keeps  your  good  wife  lean  ;  when  once  he  has  you  in  his  claw-like 
grip,  he  cuts  your  happiness  down  to  the  quick.  And  yet  his  face 
is  like  an  angel’s  when  he  stands  outside  to  lure  you  to  his  den, 
The  mortgage  seems  SO  easy  at  the  start,  but  like  a  worm  it  gnaws 
into  your  heart. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Strawberries  from  Florida. — A  few  miserable, 
small,  soft,  withered-looking  strawberries  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Florida  just  before  Christmas,  and  the 
receiver  said  that  he  couldn't  get  enough  for  them  to 
pay  transportation.  It’s  too  far  to  ship  strawberries 
except  by  cold  storage  or  in  iced  boxes.  They  must 
come  in  good  condition  to  bring  paying  prices. 

X  X  X 

Poultry  at  any  Price. — “  Don’t  let  him  get  away  !” 
was  the  admonition  of  a  commission  dealer  to  a  sales¬ 
man  who  was  laboring  with  a  prospective  customer 
over  some  turkeys  for  which  he  was  asking  10  cents  a 
pound ;  this,  too,  when  choice  turkeys  were  selling 
quickly  at  a  half  more.  There  was  so  much  of  this 
inferior  stuff  that  no  possible  chance  of  selling  it  was 
lost.  It  was  found  everywhere,  and  buyers  knew  that 
they  had  the  advantage,  and  many  sales  were  made  at 
much  less  than  10  cents.  The  only  consolation  seems 
to  be  that  many  who  couldn’t  otherwise  afford  tur¬ 
key,  can  indulge  at  these  low  prices. 

X  X  X 

Weight  of  Barrel  of  Potatoes. — Potatoes,  when 
sold  in  bulk,  require  180  pounds  for  a  barrel. 
Most  of  those  arriving  in  barrels,  probably,  don't 
weigh  much  more  than  165  to  168  pounds  to  the  bar¬ 
rel.  The  German  potatoes  now  arriving,  weigh  112 
pounds  per  sack.  Most  of  the  potatoes  from  nearby 
points  come  in  open  barrels,  that  is,  with  no  upper 
head.  Sometimes  fruits  and  potatoes  are  quoted  at 
so  much  per  d.  h.  barrel.  This  means  simply  that  the 
barrels  have  two  heads,  being  headed  up  tight,  as 
most  fruits  and  potatoes  must  be  to  be  shipped  to  any 
great  distance.  Sometimes  barrels  of  vegetables  are 
covered  with  canvas.  After  the  barrel  is  tilled  and 
rounded  up,  the  canvas  is  spread  over,  and  the  top 
hoop  put  in  place  and  driven  down,  thus  holding  it 
firmly. 

X  X  X 

Poultry  for  British  Markets.— The  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a  bulletin 
on  this  subject.  This  trade  is  only  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  and  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
building  up  a  regular  business.  Little  doubt  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  a  large  trade  can  be  developed  if  proper 
methods  of  dressing  and  packing  are  adopted.  The 
quality  must  be  good,  and  a  regular  supply  be  furnished. 
Turkeys,  especially,  will  meet  a  good  demand,  if  they  be 
dressed,  packed  and  shipped  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  market,  and  are  likely  to  bring  prices  equal  to  those 
of  the  turkeys  imported  from  Continental  countries. 
The  price  varies,  but  is  said  to  range  from  about  10  to 
18  cents  per  pound  wholesale  for  the  best  birds  in 
good  condition.  The  demand  is  usually  good  from 
about  Dec.  1  to  March  1.  The  trade  is  affected  by  un¬ 
favorable  weather  less  than  formerly,  as  cold  storage 
facilities  are  now  provided.  For  the  Christmas  trade, 
the  larger  sizes  command  the  best  prices,  and  these 
should  be  marketed  then ;  the  demand  for  smaller 
sizes  continues  until  March.  The  turkeys  should  be 
graded  as  to  size,  those  of  nearly  equal  weight  being 
packed  together.  f.  h.  v. 

CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

A  new  scheme  in  irrigation,  proposed  by  Gov. 
Leedy,  of  Kansas,  is  the  establishment  of  a  1.700- 
mile  canal,  extending  from  Montana  to  Texas.  This 
would  divert  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  valleys,  impound  them,  and  release  them  when 
needed,  at  a  cost  of  only  §360,000,000  ! 

In  November,  1896,  German  farmers  sent  808  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  England  ;  in  November,  1897,  they  sent 
225,898  bushels.  During  the  same  month,  France  sent 
to  England  28,831  bushels  in  1896,  and  94,279  bushels 
in  1897.  During  last  November,  other  countries  sold 
England  513,644  bushels  of  potatoes.  English  potato 
growers  feel  some  alarm  over  the  amazing  increase  of 
foreign  importations. 

This  season,  the  Canadian  Government  has  subsi¬ 
dized  an  additional  number  of  steamships  running 
from  Canada  to  ports  in  Great  Britain,  in*  order  to  en¬ 
courage  the  shipment  of  perishable  food  products. 
State  aid  has,  also,  been  granted  to  assist  cold  storage 
of  such  material  in  transit,  the  Government  assist¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  the  building  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  warehouses,  and  the  use  of  cold  storage 
cars.  The  Canadian  Agricultural  Department  is 
making  experimental  shipments  of  fruits,  including 
tomatoes,  to  England  and,  altogether,  our  northern 
neighbor  is  making  strong  efforts  for  transatlantic 
trade.  Our  producers  on  this  side  of  the  boundary 


must  make  every  effort  for  excellence  in  quality  and 
packing,  and  also  insist  upon  the  best  transportation 
facilities,  that  they  may  be  able  to  meet  competitors 
in  the  foreign  markets. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  recently  in¬ 
creased  the  duties  upon  pork,  lard,  and  hog  products. 
There  was  some  opposition  to  this  measure,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  jeopardize  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  silks 
and  wools,  this  country  being  directly  interested  in 
the  hog  products  affected  ;  but  the  bill  was  passed  by 
a  large  majority.  During  the  past  three  years,  France 
has  imported  pork  and  hog  products  to  the  value  of 
§24,000,000,  while  her  exports  did  not  exceed  §5,000,000. 

The  New  York  dairymen  did  well  to  agitate  the 
question  of  cheese  making,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  why  Canadian  cheese  excels  ours.  Statistics 
show  that  Canadian  cheese  exports  have  increased 
over  400  per  cent  during  the  past  few  years,  while 
ours  have  fallen  off.  Dairymen  should  know  the  true 
reason  for  this,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
One  reason  why  cheese  prices  are  low  is  that  not 
enough  cheese  is  consumed,  largely  because  of  the 
poor  quality  of  much  of  the  cheese  sold.  The  talk  of 
overproduction  is  nonsense.  Some  of  the  cheese  sold 
is  dishonest.  Filled  cheese  and  skim  cheese  are  sold 
for  full-cream.  Then  much  is  sold  before  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  ripened.  Good  cheese  should  be  found  upon  every 
table  in  the  country  ;  now  it  isn’t  found  upon  one- 
quarter  of  them. 

Even  the  export  business  in  oleomargarine  and 
oleo  oil  is  falling  off.  In  the  10  months  ending  last 
October,  there  were  sent  abroad  3,391,859  pounds  of 
“oleo ’’and  96,973,064  pounds  of  the  oil.  In  the  cor¬ 
responding  10  months  of  1896,  there  were  exported 
5,221,162  pounds  of  the  grease,  and  97,758,048  pounds 
of  oil — a  difference  all  told  amounting  to  §1,039,254. 
Two-thirds  of  the  oil  was  sent  to  Holland,  and  over 
20,000,000  pounds  went  to  Germany.  It  is  made  into 
the  grease  in  these  countries,  and  often  shipped  to 
England.  Our  stringent  laws  against  bogus  butter 
have  driven  the  business  of  manufacturing  it  over  the 
sea.  Think  of  it,  ye  dairymen,  in  these  same  10 
months,  only  §4,300,114  worth  of  American  genuine 
butter  were  exported,  and  only  §5,017,519  worth  of 
cheese.  “  Oleo  ”  ahead  of  both  ! 

The  following  little  sentence  in  a  news  dispatch 
from  Washington  lets  in  a  whole  flood  of  light  upon 
various  dark  political  places  : 

Many  Republicans  advocate  an  increase  of  $1  a  barrel  in  the 
tax  on  beer,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury,  but  the 
proposition  is  regarded  as  dangerous  from  a  political  standpoint. 

Why  dangerous  from  a  “  political  standpoint”?  Be¬ 
cause  the  liquor  men  might  throw  their  influence 
against  “  sound  money  ”  or  tariff  or  some  other  “issue  ” 
if  they  are  forced  to  pay  more  for  the  privilege  of 
making  and  selling  beer.  The  whole  business  of 
politics  has  become  so  much  a  matter  of  bargain  and 
sale  that  true  public  sentiment  has  about  been 
squeezed  out  of  it.  There  are  many  people  in  this 
country  whose  political  digestion  is  too  good.  They 
can  swallow  and  assimilate  almost  anything  rather 
than  “  hurt  the  party.”  They  save  the  party  but  hurt 
the  country. 

At  one  of  the  New  Jersey  Farmers’  Institutes,  an 
interesting  feature  was  the  presence  on  a  front  row  of 
seats,  of  a  dozen  boys  from  the  school  at  the  Hirsch 
colony  at  Woodbine.  These  boys  belong  to  a  class 
which  is  studying  agriculture  under  the  supervision 
of  the  manager  of  the  colony.  Each  had  a  pencil 
and  note  book,  and  used  them,  too,  and  many  were 
the  questions  that  emanated  from  this  front  row. 
These  boys  set  good  examples  to  many  an  older  farmer, 
and  took  back  with  them  many  points  on  the  various 
subjects  discussed.  Prof.  Voorhees  asked  one  of  the 
youngest,  a  boy  not  a  dozen  years  old,  the  difference 
between  beans  and  wheat.  “  The  bean  is  a  legume, 
and  wheat  is  a  cereal,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “  But 
what  is  the  difference  between  a  legume  and  a  cereal  ?” 
persisted  the  professor.  “One  gets  its  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  the  other  from  the  soil,”  was  the  ready  reply. 
“Yet  some  people  say  that  we  can’t  teach  boys  agri¬ 
culture,”  was  the  comment. 

At  last,  the  syndicate  of  milk  dealers  which  was 
discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  20,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  name 
given  is  The  Farm  and  Dairy  Product  Company  of 
Jersey  City.  The  capital  is  stated  to  be  §15,000,000, 
coming  mostly  from  London,  the  rest  from  New  York, 
and  the  company  intends  to  do  business  within  and 
without  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  principal  field 
of  operations  will  be  Greater  New  York,  and  the 
central  distributing  depots  will  be  in  Jersey  City  and 
Hoboken.  Five  incorporators  are  named,  two  from 
Brooklyn,  two  from  New  York,  and  one  from  Elizabeth. 
N.  J.  But  little  more  can  be  gleaned  as  to  the  plans 
of  the  company  than  has  already  been  given.  It  pur¬ 
poses  to  change  the  methods  of  milk  distribution  and 
thus  effect  a  considerable  saving.  There  are  predic¬ 


tions  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  all  its  plans, 
but  it  certainly  has  plenty  of  capital  behind  it,  and 
the  outcome  will  be  watched  with  great  interest.  Its 
charter  allows  it  to  handle  not  only  milk,  but  all 
dairy,  poultry  and  other  farm  products.  The  pro¬ 
moters  say  that  this  extension  of  business  is  not  con¬ 
templated  at  first,  but  it  is  readily  seen  what  a  tremen¬ 
dous  business  would  be  opened  up  should  the  company 
extend  its  operations  to  all  the  products  which  its 
charter  allows. 

In  the  State  of  New*  Jersey,  §10,132,392  worth  of 
property  escapes  taxation,  through  a  law  which  ex¬ 
empts  firemen.  wrar  veterans  and  members  of  the 
militia  from  payment  on  §500  worth  of  property.  The 
farmers  of  the  State  appear  to  be  about  unanimous 
in  favor  of  taking  such  exemptions  away,  and  a  strong 
effort  will  be  made  this  year  to  repeal  the  law  grant¬ 
ing  these  exemptions.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  col¬ 
lected  §2,180,549.37  last  year  as  taxes  on  railroads  and 
other  corporations.  The  railroad  and  canal  compa¬ 
nies  paid  §1,104,346.85  of  this,  and  five  life  insurance 
companies  paid  §152,534.78.  As  a  result,  there  is  no 
State  tax — and  the  corporations  own  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Injustice  to  farmers  comes  from  excessive 
local  assessments  and  taxation.  The  exempted  prop¬ 
erty  of  firemen  and  others  is  usually  in  town  or  vil¬ 
lage.  They  have  the  chief  benefit  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
provements  while,  whenever  possible,  farmers  are 
heavily  taxed  to  pay  for  the  improvements.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farmers  will  throw  all  their  influence  against 
these  exemptions. 

Environment  has  much  to  do  with  mental  and 
physical  character.  What  we  call  breeds  of  live  stock 
are  distinct  classes  developed  by  differences  in  food, 
care  and  locality.  The  character  of  the  ground,  the 
food,  whether  condensed  or  bulky,  the  climate  and 
the  water  supply  have  all  had  an  influence  in  changing 
the  original  type,  and  producing  what  we  call  breeds. 
Breeds  or  types  of  men  are  developed  in  much  the 
same  way.  For  instance,  the  Kansas  City  Journal 
has  this  about  Kansas . 

Kansas  does  not  hide  her  light  under  a  bushel.  Perhaps  one 
reason  is  that  all  the  bushels  are  in  use  measuring  the  State’s 
enormous  grain  crop.  Kansas  is  a  great  advertiser.  If  she  is 
having  hard  times,  the  whole  world  knows  it  ;  she  shrieks  calam¬ 
ity  to  beat  the  baud.  If  she  is  prosperous,  she  blows  her  own 
horn  until  the  echoes  resound  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  wake  up 
the  drowsy  nations  beyond. 

The  brains  and  backbone  of  Kansas  came  from  New 
England,  and  as  the  Springfield  Republican  well 
says,  the  old  Yankee  farmer  did  not  work  that  way. 
In  bad  times,  he  kept  his  mouth  shut  so  tight  that  the 
laughing  muscles  became  paralyzed.  He  worked 
harder  and  said  less  in  the  face  of  disaster.  He 
talked  poverty  only  in  good  times,  and  rarely  boasted 
of  his  prosperity.  Life  on  the  prairies  has  made  a 
new  breed  out  of  his  grandchildren.  We  would  like 
to  know  just  when  the  spirit  of  bluff  and  brag  crept 
into  his  blood  ! 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Toe  grain  drill  and  the  seeder  have  combined  to  make  hand 
sowing  of  grain  a  lost  art.  It  is  well  enough  in  its  way  that  it  is 
so,  because  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  The  Champion 
seeder  spreads  the  grain  thoroughly  and  evenly,  and  is  operated 
with  great  ease.  It  is  made  by  the  Champion  Seeder  Co., 
Urbana,  Ind. 

The  Successful  incubator  is  manufactured  by  the  Des  Moines 
Incubator  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  We  see,  by  reference  to  the 
annual  catalogue,  that  the  manufacturers’  guarantee  is  such  as 
to  leave  very  little  to  be  desired.  This  130-page  catalogue  is 
crowded  with  good  things  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
man  or  woman  who  is  interested  in  poultry  in  any  way.  Send  six 
cents  in  stands  and  secure  it. 

Those  farmers  who  get  tired  of  hauling  grain  through  mud  or 
over  snowbanks  to  the  grist  mill  to  have  the  best  ears  picked  out 
for  toll,  or  put  up  cash  for  grinding,  will  be  interested  in  the 
French  burr  mills.  They  do  the  work  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  the 
large  mills,  and  do  not  require  very  much  power  to  do  the  work 
But  send  to  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  270  Day  Street,  Indianapolis^ 
Ind.,  for  book  on  mills.  They  send  it  free.  The  purpose,  of 
course,  is  to  advertise  and  sell  mills,  but  the  information  and  the 
mills  are  both  good. 

We  yet  go  considerably  out  of  our  way  to  buy  our  teas  of  the 
Great  American  Tea  Company,  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  This 
house  has  been  importing  tea  for  nearly  half  a  century,  or  since 
the  birth  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  their  long  experience  and  large 
ti  ade  have  put  them  in  a  position  to  retail  tea  at  a  price  even 
much  below  the  wholesale  cost  to  most  country  dealers.  Many 
country  people  buy  their  whole  supply  of  this  house,  either  by 
mail  or  express.  We  believe  that  they  save  money  and  get  better 
goods  in  so  doing. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  to  show  the  advantage  of 
feeding  roots  to  livestock,  that  it  would  seem  useless  to  say  more. 
Not  so  much  has  been  said  as  to  the  advisability  of  cutting  roots. 
For  this,  a  good  machine  is  needed.  O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sous, 
Yrpsilanti,  Mich.,  make  such  a  machine— the  Banner..  It  does  not 
cut  roots  into  squares,  regular  or  irregular  pieces,  or  even  slices, 
but  it  shaves  off  a  long  thin  half-round  shaving  that  presents  no 
obstacle  to  consumption  by  even  the  young  lambs.  It  is  the  only 
cutter  made  that  is  equipped  with  a  self-feeding  device  which 
keeps  the  roots  always  pressing  upon  the  knives.  It  also  has  a 
shaking  grate  which  shakes  up  the  roots  on  their  way  to  the 
knives,  thoroughly  separating  all  adhering  particles  of  dirt,  etc. 
The  Banner  is  made  in  four  sizes  for  operating  either  by  hand  or 
power.  The  capacity  ranges  from  40  to  400  bushels  an  hour, 
according  to  convenience  of  feeding  the  roots  and  the  power. 
With  anything  like  ordinary  care,  these  machines  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  If  you  need  a  root  cutter,  write  at  once  for  catalogue. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  very  pretty  scent  sachet  is  made  by 
perfuming-  several  thicknesses  of  wad¬ 
ding-,  and  folding  over  it  a  piece  of  China 
silk,  gathered  together  at  the  top,  so  as 
to  make  a  full  puff  of  the  whole.  Where 
the  silk  is  gathered  up  the  head  of  a 
Japanese  doll,  fastened  upon  a  stick,  is 
inserted,  a  lace  frill  forming  a  collar, 
and  hiding  the  place  where  the  material 
is  gathered.  The  same  idea  is  carried  out 
rather  more  elaborately  with  a  small 
bisque  doll  in  place  of  the  Japanese  head. 
The  full  puff  of  the  sachet  is  not  unlike 
a  Louis  XIV.  hoop,  with  the  lace  frill 
standing  out  around  the  waist,  and  a 
fancy  fichu  over  the  shoulders. 


At  a  recent  teachers’  meeting,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  domestic  science  at  the  New 
York  Normal  College  commented  on  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the 
city  public  schools  were  poorly  devel¬ 
oped  physically.  Good  complexions,  she 
considered,  were  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  both  boys  and  girls 
appeared  to  be  poorly  nourished.  These 
were  not  the  children  of  the  very  poor, 
but  those  from  comfortable  homes.  The 
fault  was  laid  upon  the  mothers ;  the 
speaker  considered  that  women  had  not 
kept  up  with  the  men  in  modern  pro¬ 
gress,  and  it  was  her  opinion  that,  until 
domestic  science  is  properly  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  we  are  likely  to  see 
little  improvement.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  this  teacher  that,  even  if  the  mother 
were  able  to  teach  such  work,  she  had 
no  time  to  do  it,  neither  had  her  daugh¬ 
ter  the  time  to  learn.  If  this  is  the  ease, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  much  would  be 
gained  by  adding  such  science  to  the 
public  school  course.  While  it  is  true 
that  many  women  are  incompetent  to 
teach  their  daughters,  especially  among 
the  city  mechanics’  wives,  there  are 
plenty  of  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and 
lack  of  stamina  on  the  part  of  their 
daughters  may  result  quite  as  much  from 
the  unhealthful  conditions  of  city  life  as 
from  lack  of  domestic  science.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  crowded  city  schools  are  so 
unsanitary  that  we  need  scarcely  look 
further  for  causes  of  low  vitality  among 
the  children. 

COUNTRY  GIRLS’  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Many  a  woman  who  is  busy  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  comfort  of  the  home  circle,  feels 
as  though  her  work  amounted  to  very 
little,  because  it  is  not  properly  appreci¬ 
ated.  For  this  reason,  many  country 
girls  crowd  into  the  city,  to  swell  the 
vast  army  of  wage-earners,  even  while 
they  know  that  there  is  plenty  of  work 
to  be  done  at  home  or  in  the  homes  sur¬ 
rounding  theirs,  and  that  their  places 
must  be  filled  with  inferior  or  foreign 
laborers.  A  few  fortunate  ones  may 
secure  positions  as  typewriters,  book¬ 
keepers,  etc.,  but  the  majority  ai’e  oblig'ed 
to  do  what  they  can.  If  country  girls 
would  put  their  pride  out  of  the  way, 
and  do  what  they  could  find  to  do  in  the 
country,  they  might  be  able  to  make  fair 
wages,  and  still  remain  in  pleasant, 
healthful  places.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  good  help,  either  in  the  house,  or 
to  care  for  the  sick,  etc.,  in  the  country, 
without  sending  to  the  city  for  it,  and 
many  busy  housewives  are  obliged  to 
struggle  along,  utterly  unable  to  do  their 
daily  work,  who  would  be  glad  to  hire 
some  one  of  the  young  girls  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time  now  and  then.  Sick  people 
who  are  unable  to  hire  a  high-priced 
trained  nurse  often  suffer  for  care  when 
the  members  of  the  family  are  busy  or 
tired  out.  Yet  our  country  girls  rush  to 
the  city  shops  and  stores,  and  work  until 
health  fails,  to  earn  simply  enough  to 
pay  board  in  crowded  houses  and  buy 
necessary  clothes. 

In  almost  every  country  neighborhood, 


there  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  not 
able  to  keep  a  girl  all  the  time,  who 
would  be  glad  to  hire  some  one  to  do 
washing  and  ironing,  or  come  into  the 
house  for  a  few  days  or  a  day  at  a  time 
to  help  clean  house,  or  prepare  for  guests, 
parties,  weddings  or  funerals,  to  keep 
house  while  they  go  away,  to  help  nurse 
the  sick,  or  to  sew.  If  a  girl  has  the 
knack,  she  may  help  remodel  and  repair 
children’s  or  adults’  clothing  at  the 
change  of  season,  or  help  retrim  hats 
and  bonnets. 

If  some  of  these  girls  who  desire  po¬ 
sitions  as  clerks  or  saleswomen  should 
turn  their  energies  to  account  in  trying 
to  sell  the  products  of  their  fathers’  or 
neighbors’  farms,  they  might  oust  the 
dishonest  middlemen  to  the  advantage 
both  of  themselves  and  the  country  at 
large.  I  fail  to  see  how  it  would  be  any 
more  of  a  disgrace  to  them  than  selling 
the  same  things  over  the  counter  in  the 
city  after  they  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  middleman. 

Where  the  amount  of  farm  products 
to  be  disposed  of  is  not  very  large,  so 
that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  send 
to  a  commission  merchant,  much  waste 
may  be  prevented  by  this  plan.  Of 
course,  the  girl  who  thus  disposes  of  the 
goods  receives  a  commission,  By  look¬ 
ing  for  opportunities  in  this  way,  it  is 
quite  possible  for  the  country  gii’l  to 
find  some  means  of  earning  a  little, 
without  trying  her  fortune  in  the  crowd¬ 
ed,  lonely  city.  Alice  e.  pinney. 


DESIRABLE  WAYS  OF  COOKING 
CHICKEN. 

Stewed  chicken  is  an  appetizing  dish, 
but  too  frequently  it  appears  upon  the 
table  a  mass  of  bones  and  stringy  meat. 
As  in  nearly  all  families  more  fowl  is 
cooked  than  is  needed  at  one  meal,  it  is 
a  better  way  to  serve  only  the  best  por¬ 
tions  in  the  stew  or  potpie,  reserving 
the  bits  for  made-dishes.  One  may,  also, 
contrive  to  have  broth  enough  to  serve 
as  the  foundation  of  a  soup.  This  may 
be  made  with  half  milk,  seasoned  to 
taste  and  thickened  with  a  little  flour 
cooked  in  hot  butter. 

Joint  the  chicken  for  stewing  as  usual, 
only  leaving  the  breast  whole,  using  as 
much  of  the  neck  as  possible.  Use  the 
feet,  also,  to  give  a  jelly-like  consistency 
to  the  broth.  This  may  be  a  new  and 
not  acceptable  idea  to  some,  but  the  feet 
are  easily  cleaned,  and  not  to  be  rejected 
any  more  than  pigs’  and  calves’  feet.  To 
clean  them,  wash  thoroughly  and  throw 
into  boiling  water  for  five  minutes.  The 
entire  outside  skin  will  then  peel  off  like 
a  glove.  Cover  the  fowl  with  cold  water 
well  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  onion, 
and  a  few  thyme  leaves.  bring  to 
a  boil  quickly,  and  then  stew  gently 
until  the  meat  is  tender.  Take  up 
the  better  portions,  the  breast,  wings, 
second  joints  and  drumsticks,  if  the 
latter  will  be  needed  for  the  first  meal. 
The  breast  will  separate  easily  into 
four  long  fillets,  and  the  bone  may  be 
returned  to  the  pot  to  stew  with  the 
rest  of  the  meat.  The  stew  may  be 
served  at  once  with  some  of  the  strained 
broth,  say  a  pint  to  a  fowl,  thickened 
with  a  little  flour  wet  in  cold  water  ;  but 
the  dish  is  much  better  when  reheated, 
and  makes  an  easy  Sunday  dinner. 

Allow  the  remainder  to  stew  until  the 
meat  easily  separates  from  the  bones, 
then  skim  it  out  of  the  broth,  and  re¬ 
moving  every  bit  of  meat,  return  the 
bones  to  the  pot  to  simmer  until  the 
gristly  portions  are  dissolved,  then  strain 
and  cool.  The  pieces  of  meat  may,  if 
there  be  enough,  be  made  into  pressed 
chicken.  Season  them  highly,  and 
moisten  with  a  little  of  the  broth.  Pack 
neatly  in  a  pan,  and  place  another  pan 
with  a  weight  in  it  on  top  ;  then  set  away 
to  g-et  cold  and  solid. 


Should  there  not  be  enough  meat  for 
pressed  chicken,  it  may  be  chopped  and 
served  on  toast  with  a  little  thickened 
gravy,  or  made  into  croquettes.  For 
these,  use  equal  portions  chopped  chicken 
and  white  sauce.  If  one  pint  of  the 
latter  be  needed,  cook  together  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  and  one  of  flour,  add 
gradually  one  pint  of  milk,  stirring  till 
smooth  and  thick.  Season  to  taste,  and 
just  before  taking  from  the  fire,  add  one 
beaten  egg.  Do  not  allow  the  sauce  to 
boil  after  the  egg  is  added.  •  Stir  in  the 
chopped  chicken,  and  spread  the  mixture 
about  an  inch  thick  upon  a  greased  fiat 
dish,  and  set  away  to  cool,  on  ice,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  It  will  take  at  least  several  hours 
for  it  to  get  sufficiently  chilled.  When 
cold,  form  into  small  cylinders  or  balls, 
roll  in  beaten  egg,  then  in  fine  dry  bread 
crumbs,  and  fry  for  one  minute  in  deep 
hot  fat. 

An  easier  and  very  nice  dish  is  chicken 
turnover.  Beat  two  eggs,  whites  and 
yolks  separately.  Add  the  yolks  to  a 
half  cupful  of  milk,  and  pour  this  upon 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  season  with 
salt,  and  stir  in  the  whites  gently.  Melt 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan 
large  enough  to  hold  the  batter  in  a  thin 
layer.  When  the  butter  is  hot,  pour  in 
the  batter.  Cook  on  top  of  the  stove  for 
a  few  minutes.  Scatter  one  cupful  of 
chopped  and  seasoned  chicken  over  the 
batter,  and  place  the  pan  in  the  oven. 
Cook  until  done,  but  not  hard.  It  will 


take  about  five  minutes.  Fold  over  like 
an  omelette,  and  turn  on  to  a  hot  platter. 
Use  a  little  of  the  broth  for  gravy. 

When  about  to  reheat  the  chicken 
stew,  skim  the  fat  from  the  stock,  and 
use  about  three  cups  of  the  latter  to  the 
meat  of  one  chicken.  Cook  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  and  one  of  flour  to¬ 
gether.  add  the  stock,  gradually  stirring 
until  thick  and  smooth.  A  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  the  chicken  fat  may  be  used,  but 
the  butter  tastes  better.  Put  the  pieces 
of  chicken  in  this  and  set  back  on  the 
stove  to  heat  through.  Some  tiny  bis¬ 
cuits  baked  and  split,  and  served  under 
the  meat,  make  this  a  Yankee  potpie. 
Put  the  breast  in  the  center  of  the  plat¬ 
ter,  and  arrange  the  rest  neatly  around 
it,  pour  the  gravy  over  it,  and  garnish 
with  some  small  boiled  onions  and  a 
little  parsley. 

A  nice  way  to  cook  young  chickens  is 
to  pan  or  smother  them.  Split  in  half, 
rub  outside  and  inside  with  melted  but¬ 
ter,  and  dust  with  pepper,  salt  and  dried 
bread  crumbs.  Put  in  a  pan  in  a  hot 
oven  without  water.  Brown  all  over 
by  turning  them.  Then  add  hot  water, 
a  quart  to  two  chickens.  Cover  with  a 
pan,  and  steam  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  When  ready  to  serve,  cut  the 
chicken  into  convenient  pieces,  and  place 
neatly  on  a  dish.  Thicken  the  gravy 
and  see  that  it  is  well  seasoned.  Pour 
over  the  chicken,  and  garnish  with  some 
small  boiled  onions  and  a  little  parsley. 
Both  chicken  and  gravy  should  be  a 
delicate  light  brown. 

ALICE  AUGUSTA  SMITH. 
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Inner  Experiences 
of  a  Cabinet  Member's 
Wife 

They  are  the  actual  social 
experiences  of  a  prominent 
Cabinet  member’s  wife.  For 
this  reason  the  authorship 
will  be  withheld.  The  most 
intimate  peeps  behind  the 
''urtain  of  high  official  and 
social  life  in  Washington. 


The  January 

Ladies 

Howie 

Journal 

will  be 

A  Midwinter 
Fiction  Number 

The  first  short  story  ever  writ¬ 
ten  by  Clara  Morris,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  emotional  actress. 
There  will  be  a  delightful 
story — “A  Shy  Man’s  Woo¬ 
ing”;  a  love  story  of  the  rail¬ 
road — “  The  H undred-Dollar 
Shortage,”  by  Francis  Lynde, 
and  the  second  installment  of 
Hamlin  Garland’s  novelette, 
“The  Doctor.” 

Entertainments 

Entertaining  on  a  Small  Income 
Fancy-Dress  Parties  for  Children 
Novelties  in  Home  Parties 
Light  Refreshments  for  Evening 
Companies — Mrs.  Rorer 


Lilian  Bell 

Reaches  Paris  in  her  “letter” 
in  the  January  Journal,  and 
no  American  girl  has  ever 
written  of  the  holiday  city  of 
Europe  and  the  French  people 
as  she  does  in  this  letter. 
There  is  a  dash  in  the  letter 
which  makes  it,  by  far,  the 
very  best  in  the  series,  and 
gives  a  better  idea  what  there 
is  in  store  for  those  who  follow 
Miss  Bell’s  delightfully-un- 
conventional  letters  of  travel. 
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U ^^Eor  23  cents  we  will  send  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  on  trial  for  three  months 

ALSO,  a  handsome  illustrated  booklet  containing  our  Prospectus  for  1898,  with 
portraits  of  famous  writers,  and  small  reproductions  of  some  of  the  illustrations 
that  are  to  appear  in  the  Journal  in  future  numbers. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company ,  Philadelphia 
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Coleus  in  the  House. 

Mrs.  W.  L.,  Dutchess  County ,  N.  Y. — I  have  sev¬ 
eral  Coleus  plants,  which  were  lifted  and  potted 
in  rich  earth  in  the  fall.  They  have  not  done 
well,  being  very  dull  in  color,  and  recently  nearly 
all  the  leaves  dropped  off.  What  shall  I  do  for 
them  ?  They  are  in  a  light  north  window. 

Ans. — The  Coleus  is  rarely  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  house  plant.  It  needs  plenty  of 
warmth,  and  the  dropping  of  the  leaves 
is,  doubtless,  the  result  of  a  chill.  Move 
the  plants  into  your  warmest  window, 
where  they  will  have  plenty  of  sunshine. 

A  good  loam,  with  leaf  mold  or  peat, 
will  suit  them  better  than  soil  excessive¬ 
ly  enriched  in  other  ways.  The  old 
plants  are  prone  to  look  angular  and  ill- 
furnished  during  the  winter.  The  best 
plan,  when  Coleus  plants  are  wanted  for 
the  winter,  is  to  root  cuttings  in  the 
autumn,  and  keep  the  young  plants  only. 

When  they  are  well-rooted  and  making 
good  growth,  pinch  out  the  leading 
shoot,  so  that  they  may  branch.  They 
should  make  plenty  of  shoots,  and  cut¬ 
tings  may  be  made  from  the  plants  in 
January  and  February.  Coleus  seed 
may  be  sown  in  January,  February  and 
March,  in  the  house  or  hotbed,  ready  for 
planting  o  ut  later. 

Roses  for  Cemetery  Planting. 

K.  P..  Passaic  County,  N.  ,7. — What  hardy  roses 
would  be  best  to  plant  in  a  cemetery,  both  white 
and  colored  ? 

Ans. — Any  hardy  rose  found  suitable 
for  the  border  would  be  available  for  the 
cemetery.  One  of  the  greatest  favorites 
for  cemeteries  is  the  old  white  Hybrid 
China  rose,  Mme.  Plantier.  It  is  very 
healthy,  hardy,  and  a  proftise  bloomer, 
but  its  season  of  bloom  is  short.  Among 
white  Hybrid  Itemontants,  Mabel  Mor¬ 
rison  and  Margaret  Hickson  are  the 
best ;  they  are  both  very  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers,  tinged  with  tender  flesh,  large  and 
well-shaped.  The  Morrison  is,  however, 
a  little  prone  to  mildew.  Coquette  des 
Alpes,  a  Hybrid  Noisette,  white  tinged 
flesh,  is  very  popular,  though  smaller 
than  the  Itemontants.  Among  pink 
roses,  Mrs.  John  Laing  is  indispensable  ; 
perhaps  the  best  bedding  rose  of  its  col¬ 
or,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  autumn 
bloomers.  Paul  Neyron  and  John  Hop¬ 
per,  rose  pink;  General  Jacqueminot, 

Senateur  Vaisse  and  Fisher  Holmes,  deep 
bright  red;  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
deep  crimson,  are  all  excellent.  As  the 
site  of  a  cemetery  is  usually  high  and 
dry,  with  a  hungry  soil,  the  rose  bed 
should  be  very  carefully  prepared  for 
planting.  If  the  soil  is  unpromising,  it 
should  be  removed  to  a  depth  of  18 
inches,  and  replaced  with  better  earth. 

Violet  Disease. 

./.  M.  It.,  Monmouth  County,  jV. A  leaf  disease 
is  attacking  my  violets  under  glass.  What  is  it, 
and  what  shall  I  do  for  it  ? 

Ans. — There  are  several  leaf  diseases 
attacking  the  violet,  which  are,  at  the 
present  time,  causing  trouble  to  the 
growers  of  this  plant.  One  of  the  com¬ 
monest  is  Leaf  spot,  but  without  further 
details,  we  cannot  tell  whether  this  is 
the  disease  affecting  J.  M.  B.’s  plants. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins- - 

low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children  farmers’  Account  Book,  2Uc.  luo  pp.,  5x8  in.,  good 

nrtilo  Toflitinn.  !»«„+  s, 1  paper,  stout  cover;  best  plan  for  farm  &  household 
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This,  usually  called  “  Violet  disease  ”  by 
the  growers,  causes  small,  round,  gray¬ 
ish  spots  upon  the  leaves,  which  finally 
die.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  growers 
that  too  much  heat,  careless  watering, 
strong,  fresh  manure  and  poor  ventila¬ 
tion  cause  this  ;  anything,  in  fact,  which 
weakens  the  plants.  It  often  appears 
while  they  are  still  outside,  doubtless, 
upon  plants  weakened  in  constitution  by 
inside  culture.  We  often  forget  that  the 
violet  is  an  outdoor  plant,  thriving  in  a 
temperate  climate,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  high-pressure  greenhouse  culture 
makes  it  susceptible  to  disease,  just  as 
the  indoors  cow  becomes  prone  to  suffer 
from  tuberculosis.  When  disease  appears 
upon  the  violets,  the  affected  leaves 
should  be  plucked  off  and  burned,  and 
the  plants  sprayed  every  two  weeks  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  But  if  the  conditions 
which  produced  the  disease  be  persisted 
in,  relief  cannot  be  expected.  Violets 
also  suffer  from  a  brown  mildew,  and 
from  Black  spot,  but  the  same  treatment 
applies  to  them  all, as  far  as  culture  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Care  should  be  taken  that  stock 
is  not  propagated  from  affected  plants, 
and  any  showing  disease  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  field  culture  should  be  destroyed. 
Violets,  in  common  with  many  other 
plants,  are  affected  by  Eel-worms,  which 
form  galls  upon  their  roots,  and  in  some 
badly-infested  soils,  this  trouble  becomes 
quite  serious.  No  remedy  is  suggested 
for  this,  beyond  change  of  soil,  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  affected  plants. 

The  Goldflower. 

J.  L.  It.,  Massachusetts. — Last  summer,  I  saw  a 
pretty  little  bedding  plant  or  shrub  which  was 
called  the  Goldflower.  It  had  showy  single 
flowers,  quite  like  those  of  a  single  rose  in  shape, 
with  a  ring  of  fringe-lilce  stamens.  What  is  it  ? 

Ans. — Hypericum  Moserianum,  one  of 
the  St.  John's-worts,  is  sometimes  called 
by  this  name.  It  is  a  hardy,  herbaceous 
plant,  but  is  better,  apparently,  for  a 
little  protection.  It  begins  blooming 
early  in  the  season,  continuing  to  bloom 
until  frost.  It  is  really  a  beautiful  plant, 
and  no  herbaceous  collection  should  be 
without  it. 

Anemone  Chrysanthemums. 

A  correspondent  in  New  Jersey,  who 
has  admired  some  Chrysanthemums  of 
the  Anemone  section  at  the  exhibitions, 
asks  what  varieties  can  be  recommended 
as  most  desirable.  We  do  not  see  many 
of  this  type  in  commercial  cultivation  ; 
the  large  Japan  varieties  are  the  favor¬ 
ites  for  cut  flowers,  and  this  largely  in¬ 
fluences  the  selection.  There  are  some 
very  showy  Anemones,  and  they  always 
attract  interest  when  exhibited  ;  yet  they 
seem  to  gain  very  little  in  public  favor 
here,  and  very  few  new  ones  are  intro¬ 
duced  by  our  hybridizers. 

The  Anemone  Chrysanthemum  pos¬ 
sesses  a  central  disk  surrounded  by  ray 
florets  and,  in  its  simplest  form,  it  re¬ 
sembles  the  Ox-eye  daisy  in  shape.  This 
simple  form,  however,  has  been  modified 
in  many  ways,  and  very  often  the  disk  is 
quilled,  while  the  ray  florets  are  twisted 
or  fimbriated.  Sometimes  disk  and  rays 
are  similar  in  color,  sometimes  contrast¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  finest  varieties  we  know 
is  Rider  Haggard,  with  quilled  disk  of 
rosy  yellow,  and  long,  flat,  tape-like 
guard  florets  of  pale  pink.  The  flower  is 
very  large  and  showy.  Monsieur  Panck- 
oucke,  purplish  claret  with  light  claret 
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disk,  is  good  ;  this  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  huge  Incurved  yellow  chrysan¬ 
themum  of  the  same  name.  Another 
beautiful  variety  is  James  Weston,  white 
and  lemon  ;  it  appears  to  be  very  little 
known.  A  set  of  Anemone  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  named  after  birds  was  sent  out  by 
an  American  firm  several  years  ago  ; 
among  them  were  Tanager,  purplish  rose 
with  orange  center ;  Condor,  tubular 
rosy  petals  and  yellow  disk,  and  Falcon, 
pure  white,  with  lemon  disk.  W.  W. 
Astor  has  blush  guard  florets,  and  rosy 
yellow  disk,  fine  large  flower.  Judge 
Hoitt  is  most  striking,  the  disk  florets 
being  trumpet-shaped,  surrounded  by  a 
thick  fringe,  the  whole  flower  pearly 
pink.  Garza,  a  large  flower  with  pure 
white  rays  and  yellowish  white  center,  is 
fine.  Other  good  sorts  are  Silver  Bill, 
pure  white,  disk  tipped  with  yellow ; 
Toucan,  reddish  buff,  yellow  center ; 
Yellow  Hammer,  large,  pure  yellow, 
oddly  formed ;  Mrs.  F.  Gordon  Dexter, 
crimson  and  yellow ;  American  Eagle, 
white,  rose-purple  center  ;  Timbale  d’Ar- 
gent,  pure  white,  early ;  Titmouse,  rosy 
white  tubular  rays,  pale  lemon  center. 

The  Anemones  are  usually  grown  in 
bush  form,  although  we  see  such  large- 
flowering  sorts  as  J  udge  Hoitt  and  Rider 


Haggard  among  the  single-stem  plants 
at  the  exhibitions.  Their  general  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  same  as  for  the  other  classes. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Among*  Tree  ferns,  nothing  is  more 
showy  than  a  large  specimen  of  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  with  its  trunk-like 
stem,  topped  by  a  crown  of  beautiful 
fronds.  It  sounds  odd  to  hear  of  this 
variety  being  used  to  fill  fern  dishes, 
but  it  is  found  that  tiny  Dicksonias 
make  excellent  material  for  this  use, 
being  very  tough  and  hard  if  grown 
cool,  yet  decorative  even  in  the  small 
size. 

In  a  room  heated  by  coal  stoves,  any 
escaping  sulphur  gas  will  be  found 
dangerous  to  the  plants,  and  this  will 
often  explain  shriveled  and  falling 
leaves  arid  flowers.  Begonias  often 
suffer  quite  severely  from  this  cause, 
sometimes  losing  every  leaf.  The  only 
recourse  in  such  a  case,  is  to  cut  the  in¬ 
jured  stems  back  quite  severely,  giving 
the  plants  encouragement  to  start  at 
once  into  active  growth.  We  have  just 
been  giving  similar  treatment  to  a 
Maidenhair  fern  which,  in  one  night, 
lost  every  frond  from  this  cause.  All 
the  injured  fronds  were  cut  off,  and  it 
immediately  began  to  make  vigorous 
growth.  Similar  injury  may  result 
from  the  escape  of  illuminating  gas. 


“THAT  TERROR  of  MOTHERS.” 

How  it  was  overcome  by  a 
Nova  Scotian  mother 

Who  is  well  known  as  an  author. 


Of  all  the  evils  that  attack  children 
scarcely  any  other  is  more  dreaded  than 
croup.  It  so  often  comes  in  the  night. 
The  danger  is  so  great.  The  climax  is  so 
sudden.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Dickson  (better  known  under  her  pen 
name  of  “  Stanford  Eveleth,’’)  calls  it  “  the 
terror  of  mothers.”  Nor  is  it  any  wonder 
that  she  writes  in  terms  of  praise  and 
gratitude  for  the  relief  which  she  has 
found  both  from  her  own  anxieties,  and 
for  her  children’s  ailments,  in  Dr.  J.  C. 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

“Memory  does  not  recall  the  time  when 
Dr.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  was  not  used  in 
our  family,  for  throat  and  lung  troubles. 
That  terror  of  mothers  —  the  startling, 
croupy  cough — never  alarmed  me,  so  long 
as  I  had  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 
in  the  house  to  supplement  the  hot-water 
bath.  When  suffering  with  whooping 
cough,  in  its  worst  form,  and  articulation 
was  impossible  on  account  of  the  choking, 
my  children  would  point  and  gesticulate 
toward  the  bottle;  for  experience  had 
taught  them  that  relief  was  in  its  con¬ 
tents.” —  Mrs.  W.  J.  Dickson  ("Stanford 
Eveleth”),  author  of  “Romance  of  the 
Provinces,”  Truro,  N.  S. 


C.  J.  Wooldridge,  Wortham,  Tex.,  writes: 

“One  of  my  children  had  croup.  One 
night  I  was  startled  by  the  child’s  hard 
breathing,  and  on  going  to  it  found  it 
strangling.  It  had  nearly  ceased  to  breathe. 
Having  a  part  of  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  in  the  house,  I  gave  the 
child  three  doses,  at  short  intervals,  and 
anxiously  waited  results.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  Pectoral  was  given  the  child’s 
breathing  grew  easier,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  was  sleeping  quietly  and  breathing  nat¬ 
urally.  The  child  is  alive  and  well  to-day, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  saved  its  life." — C.  J. 
Wooldridge,  Wortham,  Tex. 

These  statements  make  argument  in 
favor  of  this  remedy  unnecessary.  It  is 
a  family  medicine  that  no  home  should  be 
without.  It  is  just  as  efficacious  in  bron¬ 
chitis,  asthma,  whooping  cough,  and  all 
other  varieties  of  coughs,  as  it  is  in  croup. 
To  put  it  within  everyone’s  reach,  Dr. 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  is  now  put  up  in 
half  size  bottles,  at  half  price — 50  cents. 
Send  for  Ayer’s  Curebook  (free)  and  read 
of  other  cures  effected  by  Dr.  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral.  Address  the  J.  C.  Ayer 
Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


VICTORIES. 


FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Sliver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr'l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD — Chattahoochle  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  amT6_DIPL0MAS— World’s  Colum- 
blan  Exposition,  Chicago.  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 
don,  Canada.  1893. 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto.  Canada,  1896. 

345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

TV Range  illustrated  acid  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  1,0 CIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CAKADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

13P  W e  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
sn equaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FIJRNACEa,  Write  for  catalogue  and  prieea- 


AND  CHAIN 
By  Selling  50  Pounds 
Baker’s  Teas,  etc., 

among  your  friends.  This 
valuable  watch  has  Wal¬ 
tham  or  Elgin  works,  and 
comes  in  Ladies’  or  Gents’  size ; 
sell  200  lbs.  for  highest-grade 
bicycle ;  76  lbs.  for  Roys’  or  Girls’ 
cycle;  15  lbs.  for  a  RiHe;  30  lbs.  for  .. 
Shot-Gun;  25  lbs.  for  an  Autoharp, 
Mandolin,  Violin  or  Guitar,  or  Silver 
Watch.  Express  Free.  Send  for  Cata. 

W.  G.  BAKER  (  52  Springfield,  J 


Mass. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DATS  WORK. 


Beys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
IX  dor.  Packages  of  Blulne  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  post-paid,  and 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required 
BLUIN&  CO..  Box  136  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


iff’  —  y  j-—  — lid  acre  farm  in  Sullivan  Co., Ind  .for 
a  Cl!  Ill  sale.  Might  consider  small  farm  to 
cash  in  western  Ohio.  <>4U  acres  in  Dickinson  Co- 
Kan  N.  R.  MILLER,  Oaktown,  Ind 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


January  1 


Two  Weeks  More. 

When  this  issue  of  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  reaches  its  readers,  there  will  be 
only  about  two  weeks  more  before  that 

$1,000.00 

premium  money  will  be  divided  among-  the  agents  and  club-raisers  who  have  sent 
in  lists  of  subscriptions  since  October  15.  For  the  last  week  or  10  days,  we  have 
received  an  unusual  number  of  small  clubs  from  different  post  offices.  Rut  the 
condition  remains  about  the  same  as  regards  large  clubs.  It  may  be  summed  up 
in  these  words — there  are  none.  The  first  premium  of  $200  is  yet  within  the  reach 
of  any  one  who  starts  in  after  reading  this.  The  writer  has  hustled  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  among  the  farmers  himself.  He  knows  just  how  it  goes.  He  has  taken 
enough  subscriptions  in  two  days’  canvass  to  lead  the  present  clubs.  That  is  the 
situation.  Some  one  wrill  get  this  money  in  two  weeks. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

The  Virginia  Station  (Blackburg)  has 
issued  two  bulletins,  No.  10  giving  the 
results  with  fertilizers  on  wheat.  The 
results  indicate  that  the  fertilizers  for 
that  section  should  contain  large  amounts 
of  phosphoric  acid,  while  less  potash  and 
nitrogen  are  required.  No.  11  gives  the 
construction  of  cheap  silos.  The  stave 
silo  has  proved  very  effective,  and  is 
recommended  for  general  use.  In  that 
country,  a  silo  12  feet  high  by  10  feet  in 
diameter,  made  of  poplar  plank  and  tire 
bands,  costs  $16.30,  and  holds  about  18 
tons  of  ensilage,  which  should  make  a 
good  winter's  fodder  for  a  small  herd  of 
cattle.  Those  who  want  to  obtain  plain 
directions  for  building  a  stave  silo  will 
do  well  to  examine  this  bulletin. 

The  Cornell  Station  (Ithaca)  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  three  excellent  bulletins. 
No.  141  describes  experiments  in  feeding 
hogs  on  swill.  Dr.  Moore  states  that  he 
has  often  noticed  outbreaks  of  a  peculiar 
disease  among  swill-fed  hogs.  This  dis¬ 
ease  was  of  such  a  peculiar  nature 
that  no  one  seemed  able  to  tell  just 
what  it  was.  It  was  generally  believed 
to  be  hog  cholera,  but  investigations 
showed  different  sj’inptoms  from  those 
found  in  hogs  suffering  with  the  genuine 
cholera.  The  disease  was  finally  traced 
to  the  swill  on  which  the  hogs  were  fed. 
It  was  found  that,  in  many  large  hotels 
and  boarding  houses,  large  quantities  of 
soap  powder  were  used  in  cleaning  the 
dishes.  These  powders  are  usually  mix¬ 
tures  of  ordinary  hard  soap  and  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda  or  salsoda.  In  many  eases, 
large  quantities  of  these  powders  are 
used  in  washing  dishes.  In  some  cases, 
one-third  of  a  box  will  be  used  in  clean¬ 
ing  the  dishes  after  a  single  meal.  Hogs 
fed  on  such  dishwater  are  sure  to  be 
affected  by  this  mysterious  disease — they 
are  directly  poisoned  by  the  excess  of 
free  alkali.  Dr.  Moore’s  experiments 
show  very  clearly  the  deadly  character 
of  swill  containing  an  excess  of  this  pow¬ 
dered  soap.  He  recommends  that  dish¬ 
water  should  never  be  fed  to  the  hogs. 
If  swill  is  to  be  fed  at  all,  it  should  be 
collected  when  fresh  and  sweet,  and  if 
possible,  cooked  before  feeding.  These 
investigations  wTill,  probably,  throw  a 
good  deal  of  light  upon  various  mysteri¬ 
ous  diseases  that  have  affected  hogs. 
Dishwater  in  which  this  powdered  soap 
has  been  used  should  never  be  put  into 
the  hog's’  trough. 

The  Maine  Experiment  Station  (Orono) 
issues  Bulletin  No.  40,  which  gives  a 
condensed  and  readable  account  of  the 
cultivation  and  storage  of  celery.  The 
whole  story  is  told  in  a  brief  and  read¬ 
able  manner. 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Utah 
Station  (Logan)  contains  a  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  work  done  during  the 
year.  Among  other  things,  this  sta¬ 
tion  purposes  to  conduct  some  poultry 
experiments.  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
show  the  relative  egg-producing  merits 
of  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Lig’ht  Brahmas  and  the  Brahma- 
Leghorn  cross.  They  will,  also,  try  to 
determine  the  relative  profit  of  old  hens 


and  pullets,  the  effect  of  exercise  on  the 
fowl,  and  the  annual  food  cost  per  hen 
of  the  yearly  production  of  eggs.  These 
are  all  practical  and  timely  matters,  and 
we  hope  the  station  will  be  able  to  carry 
them  through.  It  would  seem  as  though 
most  of  these  thing's  were  old  as  the 
hills,  yet  there  are  very  few  people  who 
are  really  able  to  give  satisfactory  an¬ 
swers  to  these  problems.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  see  them  taken  up,  and 
hope  that  they  will  be  carried  through 
successfully. 

Bulletin  139  of  the  Cornell  Station 
contains  Prof.  Bailey's  third  report  upon 
Japan  plums.  Prof.  Bailey  is  satisfied 
that  Japan  plums  have  come  to  stay. 
He  does  not  think  that  they  are  destined 
to  supplant  our  native  plums,  but  they 
are  bound  to  supplant  those  types  with 
varieties  that  are  adapted  to  particular 
purposes  and  conditions.  These  plums 
are  vigorous,  hardy  and  productive  in 
tree,  and  the  fruit  is  handsome  and  long 
keeping.  They  are  comparatively  free 
from  black -knot  and  Leaf  blight.  As  to 
variety,  Prof.  Bailey  says  that  he  should 
still  adhere  to  the  list  of  four,  made  two 
years  ago,  namely,  Red  June,  Abund¬ 
ance,  Burbank,  Chabot.  As  a  second 


People  shuddei 
when  they  think 
of  the  possibility 
of  sudden  death 
by  violence  or  ac¬ 
cident.  There  is  a 
sentimental  hor¬ 
ror  attached  to 
such  a  death  that 
makes  people 
prefer  the  grim 
monster  in  almost 
any  other  guise. 
Yet  all  the  lives  that  are  lost  each  year  by 
violence  and  accident  are  but  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  fraction  to  the  untold  thousands  that 
are  slain  by  the  grim  destroyer,  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  most  insidious  and  the  dead¬ 
liest  of  all  known  diseases.  It  knows  neith¬ 
er  rank  nor  wealth.  It  attacks  people  in  all 
the  walks  of  life.  It  makes  no  distinctions. 
It  has  for  centuries  been  considered  incur¬ 
able.  It  is  not. 

An  almost  unfailing  cure  for  consumption 
is  found  in  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.  It  acts  directly  upon  the  lungs  and 
also  corrects  the  aggravating  cause  of  the 
disease.  It  corrects  all  disorders  of  the  di¬ 
gestion,  invigorates  the  liver  and  makes  the 
assimilation  of  the  food  perfect,  thus  nour¬ 
ishing  and  strengthening  the  system  for  its 
battle  with  its  relentless  foe.  It  fills  the  ar¬ 
teries  with  the  rich,  pure  blood  of  health. 
It  builds  new,  healthy  tissue  in  the  lungs 
and  drives  out  all  impurities  and  disease 
germs.  It  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
consumption.  Thousands  have  testified  to 
their  cures.  All  druggists  sell  it. 

“I  was  taken  sick  in  February,  1887,  with  ty¬ 
phoid  pneumonia,”  writes  Mrs.  Henrietta  Hart, 
of  Voorheesville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  “  I  then  had 
a  miscarriage.  I  did  not  leave  my  bed  to  sit  in  a 
chair  till  the  first  of  June.  I  had  medical  care  all 
that  time.  I  was  so  weak  I  could  not  turn  in  bed 
alone.  The  doctor  said  he  could  do  no  more  for 
me.  I  was  coughing  and  raising  and  was  almost 
dend  with  consumption.  I  gave  up  to  die.  I  took 
seven  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  and  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  together  (not 
seven  of  each),  and  I  was  then  able  to  do  my  own 
housework  for  my  family  of  four.  In  less  than 
three  years  from  the  time  I  began  your  medicine, 
I  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  baby  girl  that  weighed 
eight  pounds.  I  have  had  two  children  since, 
and  am  enjoying  good  health  now.” 

Pretty  eyes,  bright,  snappy  and  full  of  fire 
and  life.  Constipation  makes  the  blood 
impure,  and  the  eyes  get  dull  and  heavy, 
glazed  and  listless.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets  cure  constipation  speedily  and  per¬ 
manently.  They  never  gripe.  They  are 
tiny,  anti-bilious,  sugar-coated  granules. 
One  is  a  gentle  laxative,  two  a  mild  cathar¬ 
tic.  Druggists  sell  them. 


Stock  Ranch  for  Sale 

960  acres  in  southeastern  Washington,  especially 
adapted  to  stock-raising  or  dairying;  mild  climate, 
wood,  water  and  fruit  in  abundance.  For  particulars 
apply  to  D.  S.  JENNINGS,  Asotin,  Wash. 


choice,  he  would  select  Douglas,  Berck- 
mans,  Satsuma,  Hale  and  Wickson.  He 
expects  that  the  last  two  will  rise  upon 
further  acquaintance,  to  a  place  in  the 
front  rank.  If  he  wanted  a  yellow  plum, 
he  would  take  Georgeson;  Ogon  for  early. 
For  the  earliest  varieties,  without  re¬ 
spect  to  size  or  quality,  he  would  choose 
Berger,  Engre,  Earliest  of  All  and  Wil¬ 
lard.  This  bulletin  is  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated,  and  should  prove  instructive  to 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  these  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Japan  plum. 


ONTARIO  FRUIT  GROWERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

The  37th  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  at  Waterloo,  December  15,  and  in  some 
respects  was  the  most  important  of  any  in  its 
history.  The  most  interesting  addresses  and  dis¬ 
cussions  were,  undoubtedly,  those  which  were 
concerned  with  The  Trial  Shipments  of  Tender 
Fruits  to  England,  and  those  dealing  with  the  San 
Josd  scale  in  Canada. 

The  meetings  were  opened  by  a  discussion  on 
What  New  Fruits  Are  Valuable,  and  What  Old 
Varieties  Should  Be  Dispensed  With  ?  A  warm 
argument  took  place  on  the  merits  of  the  Kieffer 
pear,  but  though  condemned  all  around  on  the 
score  of  quality,  this  variety  found  many  friends 
on  account  of  its  hardiness,  keeping  and  shipping 
qualities  and  prolificacy. 

Prof.  Taft  considered  the  Wickson  plum  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  Japan  varieties.  The 
second  year  after  grafting,  he  had  had  the  fruit 
three  to  four  ounces  in  weight.  They  are  darker 
and  better  than  Pond’s  Seedling.  Red  June  and 
Burbank  are,  also,  among  the  best.  Among  good 


late  varieties  of  the  Domestica  type,  Grand  Duke, 
Black  Diamond  and  Arch  Duke  might  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

Asked  as  to  the  Strawberry-raspberry,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  it  as  of  no  value.  Loganberry  and  May¬ 
berry  were  both  tender,  and  practically  useless. 
Wineberry,  though  attractive  in  appearance, 
bears  little  fruit  and  of  an  acid  character.  It 
could  not  stand  severe  frost,  and  was  of  very 
little  value. 

Dr.  Saunders  gave  a  valuable  and  suggestive 
address  on  Methods  of  Maintaining  the  Fertility 
of  Land  in  Orchards.  The  important  part  played 
by  the  clover  plant  was  pointed  out.  In  discus¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Burrell  gave  the  results  of  some  experi¬ 
mental  work  with  Crimson  clover.  He  believed 
that,  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
near  Lake  Erie,  this  clover  would  abundantly  re¬ 
pay  trial.  It  was  an  ideal  crop  to  grow  on  old 
strawberry  beds,  which  were  usually  treated  with 
ashes,  and  consequently  had  the  needful  supply 
of  potash  and  lime.  The  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  had  been  obtained  by  sowing  20  to  25  pounds 
to  the  acre  at  the  end  of  July. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Orr  gave  a  report  of  the  results  of 
the  Provincial  spraying  experiments.  Twenty- 
nine  orchards  had  been  visited.  Nearly  3,000 people 
had  attended,  and  much  interest  was  manifested. 
Whereas  unsprayed  orchards  this  year  yielded 
only  from  15  to  25  per  cent  clean  fruit,  those 
sprayed  had  given  from  70  to  90  per  cent.  The 
cost  was  only  two  cents  per  tree  per  application. 
Six  applications  were  given. 

Mr.  L.  Woolverton,  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
read  the  report  of  the  results  of  the  trial  ship¬ 
ments  of  fruit  to  England.  Seventeen  car-loads 
had  been  forwarded,  consisting  of  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  grapes,  and  tomatoes.  There  had  been 
losses  on  the  earlier  shipments,  owing  to  the  high 
temperature  of  the  cold  storage  warehouse,  and 
lack  of  ventilation  in  packages.  Later,  smaller 
packages  had  been  used,  and  a  more  even  tem¬ 
perature  secured,  with  more  satisfactory  results. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publicaticn.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONB  MAX,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  M0RB 
timber  with  ft  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  127,000  in  use.  Send  for  KKKK  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAVING  MACHINE  CO.. 

62-66  8.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


NEBRASKA  FARM 


DaIbIaab^11'0  J  r*,  Cobbler,  Good  News,  Stump 
(  UldlOcb  the  World,  Quaker  City,  Fortune. 
Ohio;  85  kinds.  What  kinds  and  how  many  do  you 
want  ?  Fair  prices.  CHAS.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  Fishers, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the 
Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
Means  by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants. 

Cloth . $1 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

I  £5  ACRES  of  good  land,  clear  of  incurn- 
I  U  U  brauce,  for  $400  cash.  “A  snap.”  This 
land  is  good  for  farming  or  stock-raising.  Others 
have  become  wealthy  by  purchasing  cheap  lands. 
You  can  do  the  same.  The  safest  and  best  in¬ 
vestment  you  can  make.  Address 

A.  C.  CROSSMAN,  Atkinson,  Neb. 


6ALESMFN  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  $100 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
W unnecessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co., Chicago 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  it  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  only  81.65. 


YOU  GET  LOTS  OF  FUN 

Out  of  a  camera.  You  can  soon  learn  to  take  pictures  of  your  friends  or  family  ; 
of  animals  or  scenes  from  nature.  You  can  get  the  camera 
row  for  a  little  work.  It  need  not  cost  you  a  cent. 


THE  CRESCENT.  Adapted  for  dry  plates  or  THE  PEEK-A-BOO.  Fitted  with  the  highest 
films.  Equipped  with  an  achromatic  lens  ground  (  grade  Achromatic  Lens.  Holds  three  double 
from  the  finest  imported  glass.  Takes  a  picture  {/  Plate  Holders.  Makes  pictures  3^x4}^.  Adapted 
3x3.  Is  adapted  for  instantaneous  or  time  ex-  to  Instantaneous,  Time  or  Flash-Light  Work, 
posure.  We  will  send  you  this  camera  for  a  club  (  We  will  send  you  this  camera  for  a  club  of  12 
of  6  new  subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1  eaeh.o  (  new  subscriptions  at  $l,each. 

Five  Dollars  for  the  Best  Picture. 

April  1  we  will  give  a  prize  of  $5  for  the  best  picture  made  from  one  of  these 
cameras.  The  camera  must  be  secured  for  a  club  of  subscriptions  as  above,  and  the 
picture  must  be  taken  by  an  amateur  who  has  bad  no  previous  experience  with  a 
cimera.  The  prize  picture  will  be  printed  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Any 
other  pictures  that  are  offered  in  competition  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates,  if 
we  can  use  them.  Get  to  work  at  once  ;  you  should  have  one  of  these  cameras  by 
Christmas.  Send  the  picture  any  time  before  April  1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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NEXT  WEEK 

We  shall  print  a  valuable  article  on 

New  Things  in  Pecan  Culture. 

The  San  Jose  Scale  in  Nurseries. 

Some  of  our  leading  entomologists  and 
nurserymen  will  give  their  views  on 
the  best  methods  of  restricting  the 
spread  of  dangerous  insects  and  plant 
diseases. 

The  Culture  of  Ginseng. 

In  response  to  many  questions,  Mr. 

Geo.  Stanton  will  tell  our  readers 
about  the  culture  of  this  interesting 
crop. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  departments,  there  will 
be  brief  articles  on 

Feeding  Turnips  to  Cows. 

A  Hired  Man's  Sheep. 

How  to  Handle  Liquid  Manure. 
The  Cost  of  a  Sugar  Factory. 


Grapes  had  not  done  well.  Spanish  grapes  were 
laid  down  in  London  for  five  or  six  cents  a  pound, 
and  buyers  in  England  had  a  prejudice  against 
the  flavor  of  the  Canadian  grapes.  In  Liverpool, 
a  little  better  state  of  things  existed,  and  in  time, 
a  profitable  grape  trade  might  be  established. 

Prof.  Robertson  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  an 
even  temperature  of  about  36  degrees,  and 
strongly  advised  the  gradual  cooling  of  such  fruit 
as  peaches  before  putting  into  cold  storage.  Pine 
packages  are  inadvisable,  as  the  pine  odor  would 
taint  the  fruit.  When  in  England,  he  noticed 
particularly  that  buyers  looked  more  at  the  con¬ 
dition  than  the  special  variety  of  the  fruit.  The 
English  market  requires  no  second-grade  fruit. 
Big  apples,  peaches  and  pears,  but  medium-sized 
tomatoes  are  wanted.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
the  most  careful  packing,  and  advised  small, 
uniform  packages  with  good  ventilation.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  the  baskets  and  packages  used  by  Italian 
and  French  shippers  were  exhibited. 

The  discussion  of  the  San  Jose  scale  question 
brought  out  much  valuable  matter.  Prof.  Taft 
gave  an  interesting  address,  dealing  with  the 
status  of  the  insect  in  Michigan,  and  with  the 
laws  now  in  operation  against  it.  Mr.  Orr  re¬ 
ported  the  various  Canadian  occurrences  now 
known,  about  15  orchards.  Dr.  Fletcher  warned 
the  growers  to  beware  of  laziness  or  apathy  in 
this  matter.  The  insect  was  so  injurious  that  no 
possible  pains  should  be  spared  to  stamp  it  out. 
He  described  the  scale,  and  urged  growers  to 
send  in  suspected  cases  for  identification. 

Mr.  C.  C.  James  laid  the  draft  of  the  Provincial 
Government’s  bill  before  the  meeting,  and  in¬ 
vited  discussion  of  the  various  clauses.  In  its 
present  state,  the  bill  provides  for  thorough  in¬ 
spection,  and  destruction  of  infested  trees,  with 
partial  compensation  to  owners.  The  question 
of  the  importation  of  infested  nursery  stock  was 
discussed  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  final  shape  of  the  bill. 

An  excellent  exhibit  of  apples  and  pears  was 
made,  the  Dominion  Experiment  Farm  placing 
60  varieties  of  apples  on  the  tables,  including 
less  than  30  of  the  Russian  varieties. 

Prof.  Hutt,  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col-, 
lege,  gave  an  excellent  address  on  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Culture.  Mr.  Groff,  of  Simcoe,  dealt  in  an 
able  manner  with  Hybridization  work  with  the 
Canna  and  Gladiolus.  Mr.  R.  B.  Whyte,  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  read  a  capital  paper  on  Annuals  for  the 
Amateur’s  Garden.  The  meetings  were  well  at¬ 
tended  and  highly  successful.  m.  u. 


HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  market  throughout  has  had  a  sort  of  holi¬ 
day  tone,  the  greatest  activity  being  in  those  pro¬ 
ducts  required  for  the  holiday  trade.  The  wheat 
market  is  strong  at  the  end  of  the  week,  there 
being  rumors  of  wars  in  the  Far  East,  together 
with  lighter  receipts  in  the  Northwest.  There  are 
reports  of  the  shipment  of  a  large  cargo  of  wheat 
from  Tacoma  direct  to  Africa.  The  great  wheat 
deal  at  Chicago  between  Armour  and  Leiter 
hasn’t  affected  the  market  here  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Oats  are  doing  somewhat  better. 

Fruits  of  a  quality  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  holiday 
trade  are  in  good  demand  at  good  prices.  Tur¬ 
keys  of  good  quality  have  been  selling  well,  but 
there  is  a  large  supply  of  chickens,  fowls  and 
ducks,  and  many  poor  turkeys.  There  were,  also, 
large  receipts  of  live  fowls.  Vegetables  were  in 
fair  supply.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  game. 


MARKETS. 

Friday,  December  24,  1897 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  32  @1  35 


Marrow,  fair  to  good . l  15  @1  yy 

Medium,  choice . 1  20  ©  — 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  00  @1  50 

Pea,  choice . I  12  @1  15 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  00  ©1  10 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  55  ®i  yy 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  50 

White  Kiduey,  choice .  135  @1  4y 

Yellow  Eye,  choice .  1  30  @  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  50  ®  — 

Lima,  California . 1  3y  @  _ 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls,  per  bushel .  75  @  77 

1897,  bags .  7U  @  72 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  85  ©  87 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  80  @  82 
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BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,,  per  lb .  22 

Western,  firsts .  20 

Western,  seconds .  17 

Western,  thirds .  15 

State,  fancy .  21 

State,  firsts .  19 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15 

June  make,  extras .  20J^@ 

June  make,  firsts.... .  18  @ 

June  make,  seconds .  15  ® 

State  dairy,  h.  f.,  tubs,  fall  ends,  fancy . .  19 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  17 

Half-firkin  tubs,  seconds .  15 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  19 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts .  15 

Tubs,  thirds .  13  _ 

Firkins,  fancy .  18^@ 

Firkins,  fair  to  choice .  15  © 

Western  imitation  creamery,  fine .  18  @ 

Firsts .  15  @ 

Seconds .  1S14& 

Western  factory,  June,  extras .  15  @ 

Held,  thirds  to  firsts .  12J^@ 

Fresh,  extras .  hi  ® 

Fresh,  firsts .  14^@ 

Fresh,  seconds .  13J^@ 

Lower  grades .  12  @ 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  10  @ 

Fresh,  common  to  prime .  12  @ 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy.  Sept .  8^@ 

Large,  late  made,  average  11  n't .  7<kj@ 

Large,  fair  to  good .  7J4© 

Large,  common .  6>£@ 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September....  9  @ 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September .  9  @ 

Small,  late  made,  finest .  8^® 

Small,  common  to  good  .  7 

Light  skims,  choice .  6^@ 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6  @ 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4J4© 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  "i)4@ 

Full  skims .  3  @ 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy;  strictly  new  laid,  per  doz.  — 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy . ! .  24 

Fair  to  good  quality .  21 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  23 

Fair  to  good .  2(1 

Poor  to  good,  per  30-doz  case . 3  60 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  choice  20 

Poor  to  good,  per  30-doz  case . 3  75 

Western,  dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed .  12  ^ 

Early  packed,  prime  to  choice .  13^® 

Fair  to  prime,  case  count .  12 

Early  packed,  inferior,  case  count. ..  11 
Limed,  Western,  per  doz .  12 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Newtown  Pippin,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 3  5y@4  60 

i  wenty-Oz,  per  bbl . 2  00©3  00 

King,  per  bbl . 3  yo®i3  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@3  75 

Spy.  perd.  h.  bbl . 2  U0@4  00 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00®3  50 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  76©4  00 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl. . .  .2  50®3  50 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50©2  00 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  small  basket...  8®  12 

Wine  grapes,  Catawba .  I®  \)4 

Black .  V/i®  2 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fair  to  fancy,  perbbl.G  U0@7  50 

Usual  sorts,  per  crate . 2  00©2  25 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  50®  1  yy 

1  er  bbl. . 5  5y@y  25 

Oranges,  l  la.,  per  box . 2  75@4  00 

Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 5  50®7  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  half-box . 2  00G  2  50 

1  angerines,  Fla.,  per  half-box . 3  50®4  50 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  per  box . 2  00©4  00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  fair  to  fancy,  per  doz .  75@1  25 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  20®  40 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  io@  20 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  50®  75 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  15®  25 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  5()®2  00 

Grapes,  imported,  per  lb .  50®l  00 

Domestic,  per  lb .  25®  50 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb  .  _ 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  *y(|® 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  ~ 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  y 

Grassers,  per  lb . 5 

Small,  per  lb . ’  5 

Pork.  00  lbs  and  under,  per  lb .  0 

100  to  00  lbs.,  per  lb .  6tz® 

100  to  100  lbs.,  per  lb .  4 iJ(«; 

200  to  100  lbs.,  per  lb .  4 

Heavier  weights,  per  lb .  3 

Rough,  per  lb .  2 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb. ..  10  @ 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  13  ® 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  per  bbl .  2  60@2  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . .  75^2  25 

State,  per  180  lbs . 2  00® 2  25 

Western,  per  180  lbs .  2  00®2  25 

German,  per  112  lb  sack . 1  yy®i  50 

Sweets,  Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  50®3  75 

Other  Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  00®3  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  7 

Chickens,  per  lb . 5 

Roosters,  per  lb .  ’  4 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  5y 

Western,  per  pair . sy 

Sout  hern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  40 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  yy 

W estern,  per  pair . . '  75 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  iy 

Young,  per  pair .  iy 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  fancy _  14 

Md.  and  Del.,  fancy,  per  lb .  14 

Md.  and  Del.,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb  .. .  lu  @  13 
State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  lb .  13^®  14 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb  hi  r„\  is 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb. 
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Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  12 

Western,  fair,  per  lb .  8 

Western,  old  toms,  per  lb .  iy 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb....  11 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good,  per  lb _  9 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  9 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime . . .  8 

Western,  prime,  dry  picked,  per  lb. . .  8 

Western,  prime,  scalded,  per  lb .  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  7)4® 

Wesiern,  prime,  per  lb .  7 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  Ohl® 

Ducks,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb .  — 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  . . . 

Geese,  Maryland,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  "  ‘y 

W estern,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 0 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  25 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . .  5 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  59 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . . 2  (10 

Celery,  choice,  per  doz . 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz . 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz .  8 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate .  1  5y 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . !  .2  5U 

State,  per  100 . 4  75 

Red,  per  bbl . ”  75 

Cauliflowers,  per  bbl . 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl. . . 

Fer  box . 2  50 

Escarol,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 2  00 


“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  are  unequaled 
for  clearing-  the  voice.  Public  speakers  and 
singers  the  world  over  use  them.— 4dv, 
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Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3 

Florida,  per  basket . . 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1 

Peas,  Southern,  per  basket . 1 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . . 

Parsnips,  per  bbl . . 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl . 

White,  per  bbl . 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 1 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag . 1 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag . 2 

Jersey,  white,  per  bbl . 2 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 2 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl..l 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl. . .  .1 
String  beans,  Florida,  per  basket... 

Per  crate . 1 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . 1 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21.634  cans  Of  milk. 
149  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  434  cans  of  cream. 
Beginning  November  21,  the  Milk  Exchange  price  has 
been  3  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper  at.  points  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  26-cent  freight  rate.  It  Is  announced  that 
the  price  will  be  advanced  )4  cent  per  quart  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1. 
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Compel  your  dealer  to  get 
you  Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
—  you  can. 

Does  he  want  your  chim¬ 
neys  to  break? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Why  Consumptives  Lose  Flesh. 

[Extracts  from  Dr.  Hunter’s  Lectures  on  the  Prog¬ 
ress  of  Medical  Science  in  Lung  Diseases.] 

The  health  and  strength  of  the  body 
depend  on  the  perfection  of  the  lungs. 
No  quantity  or  quality  of  food  can  add 
one  grain’s  weight  to  the  flesh  of  the  body 
beyond  the  power  of  the  lungs  to  make 
new  blood.  The  food  may  be  good  and 
the  stomach  digest  it  perfectly,  and  yet 
the  patient  lose  flesh  and  strength  from 
day  to  day. 

Most  people  suppose  appetite  and  diges¬ 
tion  are  all  that  are  required  to  make  pa¬ 
tients  hold  ther  own,  at  least,  but  such 
is  not  the  fact.  The  stomach  has  little 
to  do  with  the  making  of  new  blood.  It 
is  a  mill,  that  grinds,  dissolves  and  sepa¬ 
rates  the  food  eaten,  forming  from  it  a 
white  fluid  called  chyle.  Before  the  chyle 
can  impart  its  nutritious  elements  to  the 
body  it  must  be  carried  by  the  lacteals 
to  the  lungs  and  be  endowed  with  life 
and  changed  into  blood.  This  change  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  assimilation. 
It  depends  upon  the  size  and  perfect 
action  of  the  lungs.  It  takes  place  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  volume  of  air  we 
take  in  at  a  breath.  A  man  having  large 
lungs  and  full  breathing  is  strong  and 
fleshy  because  he  assimilates  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  and  makes  it  into  blood.  A 
man  with  small  lungs  and  obstructed 
breathing,  is  weak  and  thin,  because  he 
can  only  assimilate  a  small  quantity  of 
food.  Our  weight  is  determined  by  the 
volume  of  air  we  habitually  inspire  at  a 
breath.  This  exactly  measures  our  blood- 
making  capacity.  Poor  food  or  bad  di¬ 
gestion  may  reduce  us  below  our  stand¬ 
ard  weight,  but  no  quantity  or  quality  of 
food  can  ever  make  us  rise  above  it. 

The  moment  our  lungs  become  diseased 
their  capacity  for  air  is  lessened  by  the 
swelling  of  the  lining  of  the  tubes  and 
the  mucous  secretion  which  obstructs 
them,  and  in  exactly  the  same  proportion 
their  power  to  assimilate  food  is  reduced. 
A  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  must  follow. 
If  the  disease  increases,  the  breathing 
space  in  the  lungs  also  lessens,  and  the 
waste  of  flesh  and  strength  goes  on  more 
rapidly,  and  no  food  or  dieting  can  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

This  is  a  natural  law  of  the  human  or¬ 
ganism.  It  was  first  discovered  by  me, 
and  is  now  fully  recognized  by  the  best 
minds  in  the  profession  as  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  medical  science 
of  our  age.  I  have  studied  and  observed 
its  operations  in  thousands  of  cases  with¬ 
out  one  exception.  It  is  a  great  scientific 
truth,  vital  to  our  being.  It  was  stamped 
upon  us  as  a  Divine  Law  by  God  when 
he  “  breathed  into  the  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life  and  man  became  a  living  soul.” 

In  the  glorious  light  of  this  revealed 
law  of  science  how  pitiable  seems  the 
ignorance  and  quackery  of  those  who 
propose  to  cure  consumption  by  tonic 
and  diet,  while  the  cause  of  the  patient’ 
w eakness  and  wasting  remains  untouchei 
in  the  lungs.  The  only  way  the  bod’ 
can  be  “built  up”  is  to  remove  the  dis 
ease  that  is  wasting  it,  by  a  treatmen 
applied  to  the  lungs  capable  of  restoring 
the  breathing.  Do  that,  and  the  lung 
will  quickly  rebuild  the  wasted  and  en 
feebled  body.  Fail  to  do  it,  no  humai 
means  can  save  the  patient’s  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 

(Signed),  Robert  Hunter,  M.  D., 

117  W.  45th  Street, 

December  28.  New  York. 

Note.— Readers  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  who  are  interested  in  Dr.  Hun 
ter’s  views  can  obtain  his  books  free  bi 
addressing  him  as  above.— Ad/v. 


1  pk’t  New  Imperial  Tomato,  8c. 
1  Early  Cracker-Jack  Onion.  10c. 
1  Early  Siberian  Cucumber,  8c. 
1  Lightning  Express  Cabbage,  5c. 
Total,  31c.  We  will  send  this  collection,  the  very 
earliest  of  their  kind,  with  one  of  the  finest  Cata¬ 
logues  ever  Issued,  for  only  1  Oe.  Address 

KI-OTE  SEED  CO..  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 
N.  B. — A  few  good  careful  growers  wanted  in  every 
State  to  grow  our  Farm  Seed  Novelties  on  contract. 
Liberal  prices  paid.  Ask  for  terms. 


FOR  SALE. 

10,000  Hop  Poles.  Prices  low.  Address  with  refer¬ 
ence.  WALTER  E.  WHITE,  Paine,  Porter  A  White, 
Holbrook.  Mass. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  In  oar-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
eta.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

Vo  «11  T.lhnrt-*  Utrnot  PT TT« B rrRGTI .  PA 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


JELEIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Prodace  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


GARNER  &  GO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

HU  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEE8E  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenolls  on  application 
Referecoe:  Ganaevoort  Bank 


Watches 

Are 

Going  Up! 

We  cannot  sell  you  a  stand¬ 
ard  watch  now  as  cheap  as 
we  could  six  months  ago. 
They  simply  cost  more 
money.  Cases  and  move¬ 
ments  have  both  advanced. 
But  if  you  want  a  really 


stand  banging,  keep  good 
time,  and  of  very  good  ap¬ 
pearance,  send  to  us  for 
one  of  these  Seth  Thomas 
watches.  Get  $1  from  a 
neighbor  for  a  new  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
send  it  and  $2.50  more — 
$3. 50  in  all — and  we’ll  send 
you  the  watch.  If  you  want 
your  money  back  any  time 
in  a  year,  we’ll  send  it  and 
pay  postage  both  ways. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  of 
this  watch  because  it  is 
cheap.  It  will  please  you 
in  every  way. 

The  Rukal  New-Yokkek,  New  Yokk. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 

I’ROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  AN¬ 
NUAL  CONVENTION. 

(Concluded.) 

Mr.  A.  Thornton,  of  New  York  City, 
spoke  upon  the  farmer’s  position  in  the 
politics  of  the  future.  The  address  was 
well  received  by  the  farmers  present, 
and  was  rich  in  practical  suggestions. 

lion.  A.  It.  Eastman  gave  an  address 
upon  Seeking  a  Trail.  He  described  his 
experience  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
when,  with  a  hunting  party,  they  lost 
their  hearings.  One  of  the  party  was 
sent  up  a  tree  to  see  whether  he  could 
discover  the  lost  trail.  In  agriculture, 
many  have  lost  the  trail  and  are  wan¬ 
dering  aimlessly.  They  should  begin 
immediately  and  get  their  bearings.  We 
have  men  at  our  experiment  stations 
who  have  climbed  the  tree  and  discov¬ 
ered  the  trail ;  we  should  seek  informa¬ 
tion  of  them,  and  profit  by  their  experi¬ 
ence.  At  his  cottage  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  he  cleared  a  place  in  the  for¬ 
est.  and  attempted  to  grow  grass,  but  no 
grass  would  grow.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  reason,  until  he  discov¬ 
ered  one  day  that  where  logs  and  brush 
had  been  burned,  there  the  grass  was 
growing  luxuriantly.  He  immediately 
said  that  it  was  potash  which  was  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  soil ;  that  the  ashes  supplied 
the  potash,  and  thus  enabled  the  grass 
to  grow. 

When  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  was  visiting 
him  last  summer,  he  related  his  experi¬ 
ence.  Prof.  Roberts  looked  at  the  great 
beech  and  maple  trees  which  were  grow¬ 
ing,  and  told  him  that  such  trees  could 
never  grow  in  a  soil  which  was  deficient 
in  potash.  The  soil  which  had  been 
shaded  and  moist  for  years  had  become 
sour  ;  the  ashes  contained  sufficient  lime 
to  neutralize  the  acidity,  so  that  grasses 
could  grow.  He  sent  him  some  lime  and 
some  grass  seeds  with  directions  for  ap¬ 
plying,  and  he  is  now  confident  that 
when  he  goes  again  to  his  lodge  in  the 
mountains,  he  will  find  the  grass  grow¬ 
ing  where  the  lime  has  been  applied. 
Prof.  Roberts  had  found  the  trail,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  get  his  bearings  from 
him.  We  must  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others. 

Mr.  George  A.  Smith  was  requested  to 
give  the  reasons  for  his  opinion  that  the 
cows  of  the  State  would  not  average  as 
well  as  they  did  years  ago.  He  said  that 
the  numbers  had  greatly  increased,  and 
that  with  this  great  increase,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  maintain  the  standard.  It 
was  evident  from  the  discussion  tha  t  the 
opinion  maintained  by  Mr.  Smith  was 
not  maintained  by  all  the  members  of 
the  convention.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hall,  of  St. 
Lawrence  County,  said  that  he  believed 
the  farmers  of  his  county  were  getting 
larger  yields  per  cow  than  they  did 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Secretary  R.  I).  Gilbert  discussed  The 
Causes  of  the  Bad  Cheese  Market  this 
Fall.  The  first  cause  of  the  low  price 
was  overproduction.  Eight  hundred 
thousand  boxes  more  of  cheese  were  pro¬ 
duced  on  this  side  of  the  water  in  1897, 
than  in  189(5,  or  70,000,000  pounds  of 
cheese  more  were  thrown  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  year  than  last.  The  second  rea¬ 
son  for  the  low  price  this  fall  lies  in  the 
action  of  the  English  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  they 
bought  heavily  of  American  cheese  and 
stocked  up  with  May  and  June  goods. 
Last  spring  and  summer,  their  competi¬ 
tors,  not  to  be  outdone,  stocked  up  early 
in  the  season.  This  left  the  market 
glutted  in  the  fall.  The  largest  exporta¬ 
tions  of  the  year  were  made  in  dune  and 
July.  The  third  reason  for  the  low 
price  was  the  heavy  curtailment  in  the 
demand  from  the  home  trade.  Wc  usual¬ 
ly  sell  much  in  the  South,  but  owing  to 
the  yellow  fever  the  sales  there  this 
year  were  stopped.  So  we  see  that,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  purchase  was 
curtailed  while  our  product  was  in¬ 
creased. 

Question, — What  is  the  reason  that 


Canadian  cheese  is  better  and  will  sell 
for  more  money  than  ours  ?  Answer. — 
First.  Montreal  will  give  lower  rates  on 
cheese  to  Liverpool  than  New  York  will 
by  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
Second,  Canadian  cheese  is  much  better 
made  on  an  average  than  ours.  Why  ? 
Because  it  goes  right  back  to  the  patron 
here  who  demands  that  not  more  than 
10  pounds  of  milk  be  used  for  a  pound  of 
cheese,  while  in  Canada,  from  10J^  to  11 
are  used.  Here  a  larger  per  cent  of 
water  must  be  left  in,  hence  not  so  fine 
and  solid  a  cheese  can  be  made.  Third, 
it  has  been  said  that  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Canada  are  better  than  ours,  and  this 
many  believe.  Buyers  very  largely  be¬ 
lieve  that.  A  factory  in  this  State  sent 
to  Canada  for  a  man  to  run  the  business, 
and  told  him  to  spare  no  expense  in 
making  as  good  a  cheese  as  is  made  in 
Canada.  He  has  made  cheese  all  the 
season,  and  has  not  produced  as  good  a 
product  as  Canadian  cheese.  He  says 
the  fact  is  due  to  difference  in  climate. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hall,  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  took  issue  with  the  answer  as 
given  above.  As  good  cheese  can  be  made 
in  New  York  as  in  Canada,  if  the  men 
who  furnish  the  milk  will  furnish  it  in 
proper  shape.  Where  the  Canadians 
excel  us  is  in  the  fact  that  they  have  Mr. 
Robertson  to  oversee  the  cheese  produc¬ 
tion,  and  he  demands  a  uniform  product. 
Here  every  man  is  a  law  to  himself.  I  lere 
we  dare  not  make  a  set  of  rules.  A  cer¬ 
tain  man  is  combining  several  large  fac¬ 
tories  and  purposes  to  lay  down  rules 
governing  the  production  of  milk  and  the 
running  of  the  factories,  and  he  pur¬ 
poses  to  make  as  good  a  quality  of  cheese 
as  is  manufactured  in  Canada.  That 
this  can  be  done,  we  have  abundant 
proof.  From  St.  Lawrence  County  this 
season,  cheese  was  sent  to  Montreal,  and 
from  there  was  shipped  and  sold  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  Canadian  cheese.  Central  New 
York  grass  and  air  and  water  are  just  as 
good  as  anywhere  on  God's  earth.  The 
reason  why  the  cheese  is  not  so  good  is 
because  the  work  is  not  so  well  done.  He 
recently  visited  a  factory  operated  by  a 
young  man  who  never  saw  any  cheese 
made  until  the  winter  of  1895.  He  took 
the  short  course  of  dairy  instruction  at 
Cornell  University  during  the  winter  of 
1 895-6,  and  is  turning  out  from  his  factory 
at  the  present  time  a  product  which  is  not 
excelled  by  any  manufactured  in  Canada. 

Mr.  George  A.  Smith  read  a  paper  upon 
Our  Milk  Markets.  He  gave  numerous 
statistics  to  show  how  the  dairy  industry 
has  increased  in  the  West,  and  how  it 
has  decreased  in  New  York.  The  farmer, 
as  a  usual  thing,  can  better  afford  to  de¬ 
liver  his  milk  either  at  the  butter  fac¬ 
tory  or  cheese  factory  than  at  the  milk 
stations.  From  the  butter  factory,  he 
receives  back  the  skim-milk,  and  from 
the  cheese  factory,  the  whey.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  paid  for  milk  during  the  past 
year  has  been  about  71.9  cents  per  100 
pounds  at  the  cheese  factory,  (57.7  at  the 
butter  factory,  and  70. 1  cents  at  the  milk 
stations. 

Mr.  .Josiah  1).  Smith,  in  a  paper  upon 
The  Bright  Side  of  Dairy  Farming,  re¬ 
minded  the  audience  that  there  were 
still  many  things  for  which  we  should 
be  thankful.  That  the  dairyman  who  is 
making  greatest  complaint  about  his 
condition  is  the  one  who  fails  to  keep 
pace  with  changed  conditions.  The  man 
who  has  kept  up  with  the  times  has 
found  that  there  is  a  bright  side  to 
dairy  farming. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  Prof.  W.  H. 
Jordan,  Director  of  the  Geneva  Station, 
discussed  Problems  Involved  in  Milk  Pro¬ 
duction.  The  difficult  problems  are 
financial  ones,  and  pertain  to  cost  as  com¬ 
pared  with  prices  obtained  for  products. 
The  margins  of  profit  for  dairymen  are 
not  large.  The  food  supply  is  an  im¬ 
portant  question  as  regards  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
home  production  and  purchased  foods. 
What  is  the  function  of  New  York  farms 
as  regards  feeding,  and  the  function  of 
the  market  as  supplementing  the  farm  '? 


The  farm  function  has  almost  been 
eclipsed  by  the  market  function.  We 
must  know  what  foods  are,  and  their 
uses.  The  materials  which  enter  into 
food  are  familiar  ones.  We  divide  them 
into  carbohydrates  and  proteids.  The 
carbohydrates  are  the  heat  or  energy- 
producing  materials.  They  are  fuel  for 
the  animal  ;  they  are  burned  to  give 
animal  heat  and  energy.  The  proteids 
contain  nitrogen,  and  are  of  especial  im¬ 
portance  because,  as  a  rule,  the  farm 
products  contain  but  little  nitrogen.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  food  of  animals  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  carbohydrates,  to  which 
class  belong  the  gums  and  starches,  the 
fats  and  oils.  The  function  of  the  New 
York  farm  is  to  produce  these  carbohy¬ 
drates.  Our  main  crops  are  distinctly 
carbohydrate  crops.  Protein  crops  either 
yield  small  returns  because  of  climatic 
or  other  conditions. 

With  the  fact  that  New  York  produc¬ 
tion  is  largely  carbohydrates,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  we  are  in  the  markets  as 
a  purchaser  of  western  corn.  From  one 
acre  of  corn,  we  may  obtain  6,000  pounds 
of  dry  matter.  The  ear  is  less  than  half 
the  value  of  the  whole  plant.  We  may 
reason  that  when  the  home  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn  is  less  than  the  market 
price,  it  will  be  better  to  purchase  it  than 
to  raise  it.  This  is  not  so.  The  money 
which  must  be  paid  out  to  purchase  corn 
must  first  be  earned.  The  dairy  farm 
should  produce  all  the  carbohydrates  re¬ 
quired.  Corn  is  the  crop  which  should 


do  this,  and  the  larger  part  of  it  should 
be  put  in  the  silo.  Ensilage  properly  made 
and  properly  fed  has  never  yet  injured,  a 
pound  of  milk.  .June  grass  is  richer  in 
protein  than  is  hay.  The  later  growth 
is  richer  in  carbohydrates  :  the  stored 
crops  are  matured  crops,  and  rich  in  car¬ 
bohydrates.  If  we  must  purchase  food, 
purchase  protein. 

The  foods  which  we  may  select  are 
legion,  but  we  must  consider  their  com¬ 
position.  cost,  and  effect  on  the  animal. 
Oat  feeds  in  themselves  are  scarcely  more 
nitrogenous  than  the  grain  from  which 
they  come ;  they  are  usually  fortified. 
The  cheapest  foods  which  the  farmer 
can  buy  at  the  present  time,  as  a  source 
of  protein,  are  middlings,  malt  sprouts 
and  King  gluten  meal.  The  farmer  can 
use  with  his  hay  and  ensilage,  brewers’ 
grains  and  dry  malt  sprouts.  They  will 
do  no  harm.  The  value  of  the  manure 
made  from  feeding  a  certain  article  may 
be  taken  into  consideration,  but  how 
much  can  we  trust  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
stable,  soil,  etc.,  before  we  get  our  money 
back.  There  must  be  some  waste.  Cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  has  the  highest  manurial 
value  of  any  of  onr  food  stuffs,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  its  great  manurial 
value  will  justify  its  use. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  assistant  chief  of 
the  Dairy  Division,  discussed  Milk  and  Its 
Value.  We  must  aim  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  production.  Poor  cows  should  be 
weeded  out.  Careful  experiments  as  to 
the  cost  of  production  of  a  pound  of  but- 


THE  GRANITE  STATE 

MAPLE  SAP  EVAPORATO 

. has  for  more  than  21  years  given  enti  re  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  users.  It  is  simple  in  oioeration,  and 
with  our  automatic  regulator  is  perfectly  safe  to 
leave.  Each  section  is  constructed  from  one  sheet 
of  tinned  steel,  requiring  no  solder  to  prevent 
leakage.  The  un  fa  is  constructed  of  cast  iron 
and  galvanized  steel,  and  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the . 

Granite  State  Feed  Cookers 

A  sainpleofthc  “Pearl”  (tinned  or  galvanized  ] 
after  lx'ing  made)  steel  Sap  Six>ut  will  be  sent 
FREE  to  any  sugar  maker  who  mentions  this 
pajK'r  and  sends  a  2c.  stamp  to  nay  postage. 

Thousands  of  these  sj>outs  are  sold  every  year. 

ACTUAL  SIZE 


3  ft.  high 
43 y,  in.  wide 
8  to  16  ft.  long 


If  your  hardware  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  we  will  send  1,000  spouts,  with 
J  hooks,  for  $12.50;  100 

for  $1.50.  Send  for 
catalogue  of  sugar- 
makers’  supplies,  free 

8-500  Temple  Court,  New  York  City  on  application. 


**  J  - - - -  — 

Granite  State  Evaporator  Go. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost-with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Bmp 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  Thf 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  foi 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  makf 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  .Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  CaldronB, 
etc.  IIT  Send  for  circulars, 

X).  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia, 


♦  Corn  Shelters 

▲for  hand  or  power;  cleans  and  separates 
▲corn  from  cob.  Price  ♦4.? 5.  Shells  18-bu.  an 
Xhr.  Hand  shelter  $1 ;  shells  bu.  in  4  minutes. Two 
Iholo  shelter  with  pulley, crank. fan  k  table ;shells 
YJ5  l»u.  an  hr.  $  10.50.  New  style  self-feed  sheller 
•shells  500  bu  daily;  15  styles  &  sizes;  every  sheller 
Au;  ii  it  ran  teed.  We  have  no  agents  but  sell  di- 
▲rect  &  save  you  agentaW  dealers'  profit  .  Prices 
▲all  reduced  t^Send  for  free  Catalogue.  _ . 

jMarvin  Smith  Co.  68  S.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Feed  Cookers  and  Tank  Heaters! 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ON  EARTH  * 
Aait  Yodb  Diilu  oa  8«kd  to  TJb  ; 
roa  CiaoULi*. 

.  5 

Economy  Bfg.  Co.,  Homer,  Mich.  • 


Make  the  Dairy  Pay. 

Sell  a  quarter  of 
your  herd  and  put 
half  of  the  money 
thus  obtained  into  a 
Safety  Hand  Separa¬ 
tor,  and  the  other 
half  into  your  pocket. 
You  will  make  more 
money  than  you  did 
before  you  bought 
the  Separator  and 
will  have  the  cost  of  the  feed  as  extra 
profit.  A  Farm  Separator  will  double 
the  value  of  your  dairy. 

F.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 


GOGS  FOR  SALE. 

All  varieties  of  Thoroughbred  Sporting,  Hunting, 
House  and  Watch  Dogs.  Trained,  untrained  and 
pups.  Send  stamp  and  state  kind  wanted. 

JAMES  BETTIS,  -  Winchester,  III. 

CARET  FARM  KENRETjS. 


Dak-tanned  leather  Harness 


Ccnd  »our  eddresa  with  a-cent  »Umo  for  Illustrated  Catalorva* 
all  kind*  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harnea*.  aold  direct  U> 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO..  It  9  cw=h  -  ,ow^,n.v: 


F 


and  skins  wanted;  good  prices,  honest  assort ; 
ments  and  prompt  returns.  Price  List  free. 

F.  E.  PIERSON,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 
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ter  have  proved  that  it  may  vary  from  8 
to  27  cents  per  pound.  These  experi¬ 
ments  teach  the  value  of  keeping-  a  re¬ 
cord  of  each  cow  of  the  herd.  The  by¬ 
products  of  the  dairy  should  always  be 
used  to  the  best  advantag-e.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  care  and  handling  of  the 
milk.  Poor  milk  means  poor  butter  and 
poor  cheese.  Ropy  milk  has  been  found 
to  be  due  to  a  specific  germ.  Cleanliness 
around  the  stable  and  in  the  care  of  the 
cans  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  There 
is  a  promising  field  for  those  dairymen 
who  will  have  their  herds  inspected,  and 
sell  guaranteed  milk. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimous¬ 
ly  chosen  for  the  coming  year  : 

President,  A.  R.  Eastman,  of  Waterville. 

First  Vice-President,  C.  M.  Lamont,  of  Owego. 

Secretary,  S.  Brown  Richardson,  of  Lowville. 

Treasurer,  F.  E.  Dawley,  of  Fayetteville. 

Directors,  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing-,  ,J.  R.  Van  Wagenen 
Jr.,  W.  W.  Hall,  H.  E.  Cook,  J.  D.  Smith,  Harvey 
W.  Richardson. 

Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  F.  S.  Black,  Hon.  C.  A. 
Weitingr,  Hon.  W.  Carey  Sagner,  ,T.  S.  Woodward, 
Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  G.  A.  Smith,  Jesse  Owen. 

T,.  A.  CLINTON. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Connecticut  reader  has  sent  this 
note : 

A  Brevity  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Oct.  1C  says:  “Just 
as  soon  think  of  letting  the  baby  winter  in  a  cal¬ 
ico  dress,  as  to  let  the  soil  winter  without  some 
covering  *  *  Do  you  mean  to  have  it  un¬ 
derstood  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  weeds  and 
litter  on  the  ground  till  spring,  and  then  plow  ? 
Some  have  read  it  that  way.  Is  not  fall  plowing 
beneficial  to  the  soil,  especially  for  hoed  crops 
the  following  year  ?  If  I  am  not  wrong,  that  is 
the  prevalent  opinion  among  farmers. 

This  question  cannot  be  settled  by  any 
single  rule.  At  Hope  Farm,  we  do  very 
little  fall  plowing.  We  plowed  a  small 
piece  of  tough  sod  on  rented  ground  on 
Dee.  1(5.  It  is  a  hard  old  meadow,  which 
we  expect  to  seed  to  oats  and  Alfalfa 
next  spring.  The  oats  are  to  be  cut  for 
hay,  and  the  Alfalfa  is  to  hold  the 
ground — if  we  can  get  it  to  start.  Here 
are  our  reasons  for  winter  plowing  this 
field :  The  sod  is  tough  and  hard.  By 
turning  the  furrows  up  straight,  the 
frost  will  have  a  chance  to  work  all 
through  them.  This  will  kill  many  in¬ 
sects.  and  also  destroy  roots  of  grass  and 
weeds.  The  frost  will,  also,  break  up 
and  mellow  the  soil  to  a  certain  extent. 
In  the  spring,  we  can  work  up  this 
plowed  sod  with  the  Cutaway  earlier 
than  we  could  work  it  with  a  plow.  We 
thus  get  our  oats  in  earlier,  and  save 
work  at  a  busy  time.  Heavy  clays,  or 
soils  compact  and  tough,  are  often  bene¬ 
fited  by  fall  plowing. 

t  t  t 

Most  of  the  soil  at  Hope  Farm  should 
never  be  touched  in  winter.  It  is  light 
and  open — most  of  it  with  good  natural 
drainage  into  a  swamp.  During  an  open 
fall  and  winter,  the  loss  of  nitrates  from 
such  soil  is  very  heavy.  The  water  soaks 
and  washes  through  it  readily.  Nitrifica¬ 
tion,  or  the  change  from  insoluble  to 
soluble  nitrogen,  has  been  going  on 
through  the  summer.  When  frost  kills 
the  cultivated  crops,  if  there  be  nothing 
left  to  utilize  it,  this  nitrogen  will  be 
washed  out  and  lost.  If.  however,  Crim¬ 
son  clover  or  rye  or  wheat  be  sown  so 
that  they  grow  through  the  fall  and 
early  winter,  these  crops  will  utilize' 
much  of  this  nitrogen,  and  it  will  not  be 
lost.  Our  land  needs  vegetable  matter 
also,  and  these  crops,  which  grow  while 
the  land  would  otherwise  be  idle,  will 
provide  this  vegetable  matter  at  a  low 
cost.  We  find  that  both  Crimson  clover 
and  rye  will  choke  out  and  destroy  many 
weeds  if  the  ground  is  well  prepared  be¬ 
fore  sowing  them. 

X  t  X 

At  Fig  3,  page  3,  is  shown  a  sweet-corn 
field  at  Hope  Farm.  This  was  about 
the  best  soil  on  the  farm.  It  has  not 
been  in  sod  for  many  years.  It  was 
worked  three  times  with  the  Cutaway, 
and  once  with  the  Acme.  We  then  planted 
Bush  Lima  beans,  dropping  the  seed 
in  drills  with  the  Robbins  potato  planter. 
The  season  was  so  wet  and  cold  that  few 
of  the  beans  grew.  In  June  the  ground 
was  worked  once  more  with  the  Cutaway, 


and  Evergreen  sweet  corn  was  planted  in 
hills.  About  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  were  dropped  with  the  beans,  and 
about  200  pounds  more  were  applied  when 
the  corn  was  knee  high.  From  two-thirds 
of  an  acre,  we  picked  3,800  ears  of  sweet 
corn,  and  the  horses  are  now  eating  the 
stalks.  Late  in  July,  we  sowed  Crimson 
clover  seed  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  to  the 
acre  among  the  corn,  and  then  cultivated 
with  a  two-horse  cultivator.  The  photo 
graph  was  taken  early  in  October,  and 
the  ground  is  now  a  perfect  mat  of  green 
It  will  be  plowed  under  next  spring,  and 
used  for  either  strawberries  or  Lima 
beans.  The  clover  cost  nothing  but  the 
seed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that,  when  it  is  turned  under  in  the 
spring,  the  soil  will  be  in  far  better  shape 
than  it  would  be  if  now  turned  up  to  the 
weather.  Therefore,  when  we  compare 
our  soil  to  the  baby  in  a  calico  dress,  we 
want  it  understood  that  the  soil  is 
light  and  poor,  needing  to  be  compacted 
and  needing  “  body  ”  rather  than  the  re¬ 
verse — which  would  answer  for  a  tough 
clay  sod. 

X  X  X 

Speaking  of  the  baby,  some  one  wants 
to  know  why  we  do  not  let  the  “  Bud  ’ 
and  the  “  Graft”  eat  meat.  Meat  is  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  young  chickens,  why  not 
for  young  humans  ?  In  the  first  place 
a  child  does  not  and  cannot  chew  meat 
properly.  The  first  teeth  are  not  strong 
enough  for  such  chewing.  The  meat  is 
swallowed  half  chewed,  and  the  little 
stomach  is  overworked.  Again,  meat 
makes  the  child  fretful  and  bad-tem 
pered.  It  is  too  stimulating.  I  t  makes 
the  glands  soft  and  spongy.  We  have 
made  quite  a  study  of  this  matter  for  the 
past  eight  years,  and  have  had  several 
children  in  the  family  that  were  troubled 
with  throat  diseases.  We  are  well  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  trouble  with  90  per  cent  of 
the  cross  and  fretful  children  with  en¬ 
larged  throats  and  almost  constant  colds 
or  “  catarrh  ”,  lies  in  their  diet.  Meat  is 
responsible  for  many  ills  of  childhood. 
Our  children  shall  not  eat  lean  meat 
until  their  second  teeth  are  well  formed 
Oatmeal,  or  other  whole  crushed  grain 
well  cooked,  with  good  milk  and  cream, 
fruit  and  vegetables  —  not  too  much 
potato — a  little  fish  and  good  bread  and 
butter,  will  make  child-flesh  that  one 
may  be  proud  of.  It  will  not  do  to  com¬ 
pare  a  chicken  with  a  child,  for  the 
chicken  can  use  stones  to  grind  up  its 
food. 

X  X  t 

The  old  hens  are  slowly  falling  into 
line  at  the  nest.  Our  Black  Business 
birds  start  ahead  of  the  New  York 
fowls.  We  decided  to  use  the  first  lay¬ 
ers  for  breeding  stock.  The  first  Black 
hen  to  begin  winter  operations  is  the 
worst  looking  one  in  the  lot — with  a 
wry-tail,  and  as  clumsy  as  an  elephant. 
She  is  the  first  one  up,  though,  and  we 
want  all  her  daughters  we  can  get  hold 
of — wry-tail  or  not.  We  can  stand  al¬ 
most  anything  in  the  way  of  looks  if 
they  will  begin  to  lay  eggs  in  November. 
In  our  mixed  pens,  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
are  starting  earlier  than  the  Leghorns, 
which  rather  surprises  us.  n.  w.  c. 

Dr.  I).  Jayne's  Family  Medicines  never  have  been 
recommended  as  cure-alls;  but.  Jayne’s  Expectorant 
for  the  cure  of  Throat  and  Lung  diseases  is  probably 
unequaled. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Barest,  Best  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
ind  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
0 R  FI  R I N  C  •  J mpussible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  #1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
<ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
rHB  LAWRENCE-WLLLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O 


MAKE  HENS  LAY— 

This  PrlcelcMM  Secret  of  Success  with  Poultry  is 
fully  told  iu  our  New  Poultry  Hook  which  is  sent 
Free  as  a  Premium  with  our  Poultry  Paper  S 
mo’s  lor  10  cents.  Address,  \V.  P.  CO.,  CUutouvulUt  Conn. 


Feeding 

Value 

is  the  quality  we  emphasize  in 
the  H-O  Co.’s  Feeds,  and  must 
be  considered  from  results,  not 
from  the  amount  paid  per  ton. 


The  H-O  Co-’s 

Horse  Feed 

will  energize  your  horses,  and  give  them 
nerve  and  draught-power.  They’ll  prove 
a  delight  to  you. 

THE  H-O  COMPANY,  New  York  City, 


ii 


A  BAD  BECINNINC 


Is  a  good  endiDg.”  Finish  the  year  In  good 


STOCK.  We  have  been  instructed  to  sell  Trotting  Stallions .  Percherons,  French  Coach  Horses,  Jer¬ 
seys,  Brown  Swiss,  Short-horns  and  South  Downs  and  Collie  Dogs.  We  make  no  charge  for  buying, 
unless  a  personal  inspection  is  required.  Write  us  what  you  want.  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  CO., 
21  State  Street,  New  York.  Refers  by  permission  to  Tuk  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY 


We  keep  every - 
‘  ':ne 


■w  -v  — —  — _ —  thin g  *lt»  the 

POULTRY  LITE,  Fencing,  Feea,  Incubat¬ 
ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— it's 
our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our 
illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing — it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

,  28  Vosoy  Street,  New  York  City. 

►**♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

1  his  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address, 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


START  IN  BUSINESS  I 

HATCH  WITH  THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

Safe""  INCUBATOR 

.  .  _  Catalogue.  200  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INC.  CO.,  Homer  City,  Tui 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

—  -t-w  THE  SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

— - about  them  in  our  128  pnge 

Gatalogue.  Sent  for  6c,  worth  a  $ 

OES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  90  PFS  bniNfS.  18 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

H.tohe.  Chicken,  by  Steam.  Abaolntely 
.elf- regulating.  The  ilmpleat,  mo,t 
reliable,  and  ohe.p«it  flrat-clasa  Hatcher 

. _ In  the  market.  Circular.  FREE. 

OEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


[H  ATCH  Chickens  steam- 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thouaanda  In  aueceutal 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
arat-ela..  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL. 

1 14  tot  2a  S.  6th  St.  Quincy. Ill. 


£/VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVI< 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR 

'  LEADS  THE  WORLD. 

WE  ARE  GENERAL  AGENTS 
AND  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
THE  BEST  POULTRY  SUP¬ 
PLIES.  Circulars  or  Applica¬ 
tion.  HENRY  A  DREER, 

-  _  7H  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  ^ 
^VWVWVVWWVVVlVtVVWWWWkVWV 

THE  CROWN  EnsJSfSK 

I... a  i. ..  .. Id  i»  .A  •  A\.  °  I  1 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELJLiERSLIE  STOCK  FARM. 

KHINKCJLIFF,  N.  *. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

R  F  SHANNON  -I  907  Liberty  Bt„  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
III  la  onniinuil,  1  Farm. Edgeworth. P.F.W.&O.R.K 

Holsteinsare Money  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pail 
full  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  (arm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick  When  done  at  the  pail  they  ornament 
the  butcher’s  block.  They  are  prepotent,  and  alwavs 
stain])  their  good  qualities  upon  their  calves.  Til  l<! 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  is  found  In  the  herd  of 

L.  L.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanic  Station  N.J. 

Reg  .  P  Chinas  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice  ’ 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
quick.  Special  cut  prices  on 
—  -  above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 

Hamilton  &  To.  Cochranvllle  Chester  Go  Pa. 

Thl®  Q  i>oIand  China  Sows  bred  at  $15  are  all  sold 
I  116  3  but  one;  she  Is  a  good  one.  Fall  pigs  are 
going  fast.  Can  we  sell  you  one  at  $6  ?  Write. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Cbittenango,  N.  Y. 

Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

1  have  now  shipped  471  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  Noted  tor  lean  meat  and  rapid  growth. 

E.  W.  DAVIS.  Torrlngford,  Conn. 

§3  I  ^2  ®omo  the  finest  Improved  Chester 
I  R  White  pigs  you  oversaw,  8  to  10  weeks 

old,  for  $6  apiece:  pairs  not  akin.  $11;  trio,  $15.  All 
stock  eligible  to  registry. 

Two  Holsteln-Friesian  Bulls,  one  yearling  and  one 
calf  dropped  March,  1807.  for  sale  at  a  bargain. 

C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

DO  NOT  WAIT 


until  there  is  nothing  left  of 

_  the  turkey  but  the  bones.  A 

few  beautiful  CH  ESHIRK  PIGS.  Three  sows  bred. 

Long  as  It - ails.  Shall  sell.  Catalogue  and  history. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Duroc-Jersey  Swine 


write  C.  C.  BRAWLEY 
New  Madison,  Ohio. 


hones.  For  the  poultrynian 
Lowes!  in  prire.  Send 
1SX  moniala. 


-  -  Best,  in  the  world. 

Send  for  circular  and  testi- 

Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


we  Great  EGG  MAKERS 

UCUUIC  GREEN  RONE  CUTTER, 
ITIMIIN  O  GRANITE  CRYSTAL  Grit. 

For  Ponitry.  Cash  or  instalments. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD,  MAao 


Ground  Beef  Scraps  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal.  Granulated  Bono,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells 
Calclte,  Crushed  Flint.  Send  for  Price  hist. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 

DEATH  TO  LICE 


A  Disinfectant  Powder  foi 

-  Poultry  Vermin.  8ample  10c 

Book  Free,  d  .t.  Lambert.  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R  I 


BIG  money  in  poultry 

OUR  LARCE  ’98  CU1DE  of  100 

pages  explains  all.  Worth  $25.00 

to  any  one.  The  iargtiftt,  finest  and  most  coinpleU 
book  ever  published  in  colons.  Contains  over  175 
new  Illustrations,  hundreds  of  valuable  recipes  and 
-  plans,  and  HOW  TO  .11 A K K  POULTRY  PAY.  Sent 


paid 

vts. 


JOHN  BAUSCHER.  Jr. 

Kox66*  KRKJCPOUT,  ILLS. 


Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  bucks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  our  yards.  Eggs  in  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  Illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JrfMKR  RANKIN,  South  Raston.  Mass. 

Whitfi  WV3Tl(1fttffiQ— Most  profitable  fowl.  Choice 
limit  H  )  ailUUllta  cockei-eis  for  sale.  20  other 
breeds,  including  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Guineas,  etc.  32-page  catalogue  free. 

FIFE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 

RfflT17P  Turkeys  from  heavy  weights;  4iq  lbs.  toms. 
DlUU/.t  Chester  White  Chester  Swine.  Shropshire 
8heep  of  the  best  breeding.  S.  Sprague,  Falconer, N.v 


$1,500  IN  CASH 

and  2000  Premiums  were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  ^g&ViTttl; 

Send  5  cents  stamps  for  best  Illus-  rnn  QAI  C 
tralud  Poultry  Catalogue,  Address  rUn  oALt 
i’ll  \s  (J  \MMKRIVFNMKR.  Pox  *0,  Columbus.  O. 


THJL  Business  Hen 

makes  money  for  the  business  man.  We  tell 
all  about  business  methods  in  hr ceding, sel¬ 
ling  and  handling  poultry  in  our  New 
Poultry  Encyclopedia.  Tells  about  poultry 
and  their  ailments,  giving  recipes  for  diseases, 
etc.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  15  cents 
(n  stamps  or  money.  l3TWrite  today. 
THEJ.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  144,  Freeport,  III. 
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Humorous. 

“  How  would  you  like  to  try  Maud 
Muller’s  occupation  ?”  “  What  was  it  ?  ’ 

“  Husbandry.” — Life. 

“  Does  your  son  worry  you  by  con¬ 
tracting' debts  ?”  “He  doesn’t  contract 
debts — he  expands  them.” — Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord. 

“Mamma,  1  dess  you'll  have  to  turn 
thehoseon  me.”  “  Why,  dear  ?”  “ ’Tause 
I’ve  dot  my  ’tockings  on  wrong  side  out.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

“Nothing  serious,  I  hope?”  asked  the 
cyclist  as  he  contemplated  the  prostrate 
form  of  his  victim.  “Oh,  no,”  said  the 
doctor.  “  Just  a  little  run  down  ;  that’s 
all.  ” — Pick-Me-Up. 

“I  think  baby  will  be  a  politician,” 
said  Mr.  Youngpop,  as  he  removed  the 
third  tack  from  his  offspring’s  mouth  ; 
“he  is  a  natural  tax  collector.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Constant  Header:  We  submitted  to 
the  agricultural  editor  your  query,  “What 
is  the  proper  side  to  milk  a  cow  on  ?”  He 
replied  unhesitatingly:  “The  outside.” 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

“  Paw  !  Say,  Paw  !”  little  Johnny  be¬ 
gan.  “  Now,  what  do  you  want  ?”  asked 
his  suffering  father,  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  “now.”  “Will  my  hair  fall  olf  when 
it’s  ripe,  like  yours  ?” — Cincinnati  En- 


A  PERFECT  INVESTMENT. 

The  purchase  of  an  Improved  United  States  Cream 
Separator  is  a  perfect  investment.  It  is  “  perfect”  because 
there  is  no  way  by  which  you  can  lose,  and  the  profit  re¬ 
sulting  from  such  a  purchase  will  be  greater  than  that 
usually  promised  by  the  enterprising  “  bucket  shop  ”  broker. 
Moreover,  no  further  expenditure  will  be  necessary,  and 
the  cost  of  operation  will  scarcely  be  perceptible. 

THE  IMPROVED 

UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

provides  a  perfect  investment  because  it  is  a  per¬ 
fect  separator.  The  purchase  of  any  other  sepa¬ 
rator  but  this  one  would  prove  to  be  anything 
but  an  investment. 

The  entire  truth  about  the  separator  question  is 
honestly  set  forth  in  our  catalogues.  They  are  in¬ 
teresting  to  read  because  truthful,  and  are  valuable 
to  every  dairyman  because  they  show  how  great 
a  profitcan  be’made  with  milk  by  getting  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  cream  completely  separated.  Send  us  your 
address  and  we  will  send  our  catalogues,  FREE. 
PRICES,  $75.00  and  up.  Farm  and  dairy  sizes. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  where 
we  have  none.  Write  us. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C0M  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


quiver. 

“May  I  ask  what  is  going  on  in  the 
village  ?”  asked  the  observant  stranger. 
“We’re  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  sir,"  replied  the  native. 
“She’s  101  to-day,  sir.”  “And  tell  me, 
pray,  who  is  that  little  man  with  the 
dreadfully  sad  countenance  who  walks 
by  the  old  lady’s  side?”  “That’s  her 
son-in-law,  sir.  He’s  been  keepin’  up  her 
life  insurance  for  the  last  BO  years.  ” — Tit- 


IS  OSE  whose  methods  are  right.  He’s  on  the 
way  to  wealth.  |  n  |k|  A  f  \  FARM 
Such  men  use  the  |  r\  VJ  Pi  A  VJI  El  AND 
GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS,  because  they  save> 
most  in  wages,  work  and  t  ime.  One  of  them,  the^ 
Combined  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe,  is  the  sim- . 


plest,  strongest,  safest  and 
most  saving  tool  of  the  kind 
ever  devised.  Does  perfect  work 
as  a  seed  drill,  double-wheel  hoe, 
cultivator,  plow  and  rake.  A  whole 
tool  house  of  itself.  Send  for  the 
“IRON  AGE”  Book.  FREE. 
BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  It  ox  108  Urenloeh,  N.  i. 


Corn 

responds  readily  to  proper  fer¬ 
tilization. 

Larger  crops,  fuller  ears  and 
larger  grain  are  sure  to  result 
from  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  7%  actual 

Potash 

Our  books  are  free  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  form 
in  which  you  can  buy  nitrogen 
(or  ammonia).  It  is  also  the 
most  soluble  and  available 
form  in  which  nitrogen  can 
be  applied  as  food  for  plants. 
You  can  mix  it  yourself  with 
other  materials  in  just  the 
correct  proportion  for  the 
particular  crop  to  which  you 
wish  to  apply  it.  You  cannot 
raise  good  crops  without  nit¬ 
rogen  in  some  form.  Why 
not  use  the  best — Nitrate  ? 

A  40-page  book,  “Food  for  Plants.” 
r  1  CC  Tells  all  about  mixing  aud  using 
fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  it. 


Bits. 


Mountainside  Farm’s 

HERDS  and  FLOCKS 

the  property  of  the 

Estate  of  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer, 

will  be  sold  by  auction  at 

Mountainside  Farm,  Mahwah,  N.  J., 

JANUARY  18,  19,  20  and  21,  1898. 


PETER  C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer, 

has  received  instructions  to  sell  as 
above  stated,  all  of  the 

Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  Poultry 


of  this  great 

BREEDING  AND  DAIRY  ESTABLISHMENT. 


180  Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

20  Registered  Simmenthal  Cattle. 
20  Registered  Normandy  Cattle. 
150  Crossbred  "umals. 

130  South  r  Sheep. 

25  Horse'  on  the  Farm. 

A  large  assortment  ..-oughbred  Poultry. 


Catalogues  in  due  i 
PETER  C.  KI 
107 


iirnished  by 
if},  Auctioneer, 
Street,  New  York. 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set, 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TB  AS 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  Inducement*. 
Send  for  our  new  Illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  C  MPANY, 


31  and  33  Vesey  8t.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


$1  Raisin  Seeder  for  50c. 

Postpaid.  Before  this  we  sold 
to  jobbers  for  50e.,  and  waited  90 
days  for  our  pay.  They  sold  you 
for  $1  cash.  Send  us  the  order 
now,  and  we  will  save  you  half 
the  price.  Guaranteed  to  seed  one 
pound  of  raisins  in  five  minutes. 
Simple  to  use,  easy  to  clean. 

Special  Terms  to  Agents. 
EASTON  SPECIALTY  MFG.CO  , 
04  Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


DRY  c 
FODDER 
CUTTING 


thing  PAYS  SO  WfiLL 
the  Stock  or  Dairy  farm, 
i  make  the  largest  line  of 
;ting  Machinery  on  Earth. 
MALLEY  MEG.  CO., 
Manitowoc,  YVis. 


Stir  the  Earth 


You  can  do  it  best,  easiest,  quickest  with  a  “  Planet  Jr.” 
'No.  8  Horse  Hoe.  It  pulverizes  the  earth  in  a  scientific 
'way,  kills  the  weeds,  lets  the  air  and  moisture  in,  makes  the 
zeropgrow.  It’sa  cultivator  as  well  as  a  lioe;  does  either  kind 
'of  work  equally  well.  If  you  till  your  farm  or  garden  with 
gy  ‘  Planet  Jr.  ”  tools,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  decrease  in  w 
j>/ and  the  increase  in  profit.  There  is  a  score  of  these  machines, 

'any  one  of  which  will  do  as  much  as  five  or  six  good  men 
/and  do  it  better.  The  latest  ideas  in  modern  farming 
'are  plainly  set  forth  in  the”  Planet  Jr.”  Book  for  1898. 

'Mailed  free. 

s.  I..  ALLEN  «fc  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Phllnda. 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER.. 


ROOT 

CUTTE 


HAND 

and 

POWER 


Turns  all  roots  and  vegetables  into  FIX  E  STOCK 
FOOD.  Indispensable  to  dairymen  and  sheep 
breeders  and  of  greatest  value  to  general  farmers 
and  poultrymen.  Cuts  fine;  no  choking.  SelfFeed 
Shaking  Orate  takes  out  all  dirt;  saves  the  knives; 
fully  warranted.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  k  SONS,  1 7 Hirer  8t.f  YP8ILANTI,  M1C1L 


HARRISON’S  BURR-STONE 

GRINDING  MILLS 

are  the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  made.  On  the 
market  50  years.  At  the  World  s 
Columbian  Exposition  ir 
1893  they  received  the 
highest  possible  award. 
Rend  2c.  stamp  for  40p.  lll’d 
Catalog.Mills  scuton  approval. 
LEONARD  D.  11AKUIS0N, 
ftew  llavpn,  Conn. 


PEERLESS  GRINDERS 

G  rind  all  grains  single  or  mixed 
just  as  line  or  as  coarse  as  you 
wish  it.  Make  the  nicest  kind  of 

•‘grits,” hominy, &c.  JUST  EATS 
UP  CORN— “COB  AND  ALL.” 

Other  farm  implements  and 
machinery.  EVERYTHING  IS 
GUARAN  TEED.  Circulars  free. 

STEVENS  M’F’C  CO. 
JOLIET,  ILL. 


FULL  VALUE 


THEY 

LAST 


wil  1  be  secured  from  every  bu.  of  corn  or  other  grain  fed 
to  live  stock  if  it  is  first  run  through  one  of  our 


SCIENTIFIC  ^lnsd,ng 

Thev  crush  corn  cob  and  all  &  grind  it  and  all 
other  grains, singly  or  mixed, into  just  the  prop¬ 
er  kind  of  stock  food.  Made  for  steam,  water 
or  horse  power.  Yoti  just  buy  once  —  they 
last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  FOOS  MFG  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


FODQJER  CUTTER  with  Corn  Stalk  Crusher 

Tread  Powers  for  1,2,  3  and  4  horser, 
tither  level  or  regular  tread;  Sweep 
J  Powers,  Grain  Separators, hand  and 
^jiower  Corn 

_  Shelters, 

”  Grinding 

I  I  ills, steel  and 

u  8tave  land  roll- 

t  ers, plows, corn 
cultivators, 

_  •washing  mi* 

chines,  3  to  25  h.  p.  engines,  mounted  or  stationary.  Getour  price 
amd  catalogue.  8.  8.  ME88INGEK  A  SON,  Tatumy,  Pa. 


his  MILL  Does 

all  kinds  of  work  fine;  on  fee 
set  of  grindera  without  injuring 
them.  Handles  corn  and  cob, 

rye,  barley,  oats  and  screenings. 
It’s  different  from  all  others. 

(A  Iso  make  6  sizes  Belt  Power  Mills 
2  to  25  H.  P.) 

P. N. BOWSHER  CO.  So.  Bend, Ind 


FOR  $2.00  We  Will 

shipyou  this  iinprovedf and 
Cob  Mill.  If  after  5  days  trial 
you  find  mill  all  right  pay  us  bal¬ 
ance,  if  not  return  mill.  Can  be 
run  with  2  to  8H.  P.  Grinds!  to  35 
bu.  an  hour  according  to  power. 
42  sizes  of  mills  for  all  kinds  of 
work.  Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  special  offer.  Say  how- 
power  you  have.  Address 

Marvin  SmithCo.ntHAGo'i'u8.' 


m  BUCKEYE 

FEED  MILLS 

grind  ear  corn  cob 

a  n d  a  1 1  .They  also  grind 
all  kinds  of  small  grain 
either  single  or  mixed. 

They  are  of  sj>ecial 
value  to  dain'mea 
and  feeders.  The 

COMBINED 

POWER  is  a  great 

advantage  this  machine 
possesses  over  others.  Get 
our  illustrated  catalogue. 

Staver  Ca 

76th&  Wallace 


None 

Better 

Hade 


sISS  No  Money 

Until  Goods  Arrive  ! 
Disc  Harrows,  Lever 
Harrows,  11-foot  Seeders, 
Cultivators,  Wagons 
Write  for  Delivery  Prices 
and  Catalogue. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO  , 

62  River  St., Rock  Falls, III 


S.  M.  HARRIS,  MORETON  FARM  (p.  O.)  N.  Y. 


IT’S  NOT 
ECONOMY 

to  feed  the  grain 
whole,  nor  to  pay  toll 
to  have  feed  and 
family  meal  ground. 

Do  your  own  grind¬ 
ing  on  our 

FRENCH  BUHRSTONE  MILLS 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Built  to  last.  Do  fine  work.  Little  power.  Grind 
ear  corn— any  grain  for  feed.  Finest  table  meal 
buckwheat,  rye  and  graham  flour  for  family. 

Book  on  Mills  sent  FREE.  We  build  Flour  Mills, Roller  or  Buhr  System 

KOUDVKB  it  MAHJ10N  t0.,3;»llay  St., Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Cyclone  A  GRASS  & 
J&GRAIN 


Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  %  labor, 
of  seed.  30  years  experience 
(sold  cheap),  price  and  circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,  Crbana,  Ind. 
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SPREADING  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

ARE  CERTIFICATES  FROM  ENTOMOLOGISTS  VALUABLE  ? 

What  are  Buyers  to  Do  ? 

We  observe  that  a  number  of  nurserymen  in  certain  States  are 
sending,  with  their  stock,  certificates  from  the  State  Entomolo¬ 
gist.  These  certificates  guarantee  that  the  Entomologist  has 
visited  the  orchard,  and  was  unable  to  find  specimens  of  the  San 
Jos£  scale  or  other  insects  and  diseases.  Do  ycni  think  such  a 
guarantee  of  any  real  value  to  a  purchaser  ?  This  matter  of 
broadcasting  disease  and  injurious  insects  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  one,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this  method  of  issuing 
certificates  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  purchaser.  What  do 
you  think  about  the  matter,  and  what  would  be  right  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  buyer  ? 

No  More  Certificates  in  New  Jersey. 

I  do  not  consider  the  ordinary  certificate,  or  rather 
copy  of  certificate,  from  a  State  Entomologist,  at¬ 
tached  to  nursery  stock,  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the 
purchaser.  I  am  advising  our  fruit 
growers  in  New  Jersey  to  ask  for 
and  insist  upon  a  guarantee  from 
the  seller,  and  to  verify  that  guaran¬ 
tee  by  the  most  careful  personal  in¬ 
spection  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of 
the  stock  as  possible.  So  unsatis¬ 
factory  do  we  consider  this  certifi¬ 
cate  matter  in  New  Jersey,  that 
after  full  consultation,  and  after 
considering  the  question  from  all 
sides,  the  Director  has  decided  that 
no  more  certificates  should  be  given 
by  the  Entomologist  in  his  official 
capacity.  The  reason  for  that  action 
was,  among  others,  the  fact  that  we 
had  no  control  over  the  actual  use 
of  the  certificate  after  the  nursery¬ 
man  got  it.  There  are  black  sheep 
in  every  business,  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  certificates  have  been 
found  attached  to  bundles  of  stock 
which  the  Entomologist  never  saw, 
and  which  were  badly  infested  by 
San  Jos6  scale.  In  one  case,  at  least, 
a  certificate  given  by  me  has  been 
misused  in  this  way.  Not  many 
weeks  ago,  a  large  shipment  of  stock 
duly  certified  to  be  free  from  Scale, 
etc.,  was  received  in  New  Jersey, 
and  found  infested  on  receipt.  I 
know  of  one  case  in  another  State 
where  a  nurseryman  holds  a  certifi¬ 
cate  and  uses  it,  knowing  that  the 
Scale  is  on  his  land. 

The  truth  is  that  no  entomologist 
can  honestly  certify  that  all  the 
stock  on  a  given  territoryuis  free 
from  Scale,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
few  if  any  of  them  do ;  they  say 
that  they  found  none,  or  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  its  presence,  which  is  a  very 
different  matter.  As  to  Yellows  and  Rosette,  the  cer¬ 
tificate  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  upon.  In 
most  cases,  the  entomologist  must  rely  upon  the 
nurseryman  to  point  out  his  blocks  of  stock,  and  when 
the  blocks  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  area,  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  one  or  the  other  unless  the  officer  is 
fully  acquainted  with  the  territory.  Or,  assuming 
that  every  block  is  actually  shown,  and  the  entomolo¬ 
gist  is  introduced  to  a  block  of  peach  trees  which  he 
is  told  contains  250,000  examples,  and  that  there  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  same  size  in  another  field  in  another  part 
of  the  farm,  does  any  sane  man  believe  that  all  these 
trees  are  or  can  be  even  cursorily  examined  ?  Almost 
ail  nurserymen  buy  some  buds  each  year,  and  while 
they  may  be  ever  so  careful,  there  is  always  a  danger 
of  getting  in  a  few  scaly  examples.  It  is  certain  that 
we  have,  in  New  Jersey,  now,  trees  purchased  from 
nurseries  in  another  State,  which  hold  certificates, 


and  which  were  infested  when  received.  Altogether, 
the  best  advice  is  that  given  by  the  common  law, 
caveat  emptor — purchaser,  beware  !  Until  we  get  this 
universally  practiced,  no  legislation  will  long  restrict 
the  spread  of  this  Scale.  The  only  law  we  need  is  one 
to  compel  each  fruit-grower  to  look  carefully  after  his 
own  interest,  and  not  rely  upon  others  to  do  it  for  him. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station.  John  b.  smith. 

Little  Value  of  Single  Inspection. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate  the  real  value  of 
the  certificates.  Very  much  depends  upon  the  care 
with  which  the  work  is  done,  the  number  of  times 
that  the  nursery  or  orchard  has  been  inspected,  and 
the  time  of  year  the  inspections  were  made.  Judging 
from  my  own  observations  and  experience,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  for  one  man  to  examine  a  nursery 


r» . 


of  average  size  so  thoroughly  that  he  can  be  sure  he 
has  not  overlooked  the  Scale.  The  San  Jos6  scale  is  not 
difficult  to  detect  if  the  trees  are  badly  infested,  but  a 
comparatively  few  Scales  scattered  through  a  block  of 
100,000  trees,  for  instance,  would  certainly  be  very 
hard  to  find.  For  this  reason,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
a  nursery  is  free  from  the  Scale,  even  after  a  careful 
and  thorough  inspection.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
however,  that  by  systematic  inspection  of  nurseries 
and  orchards  carried  through  a  series  of  years,  we  can 
feel  reasonably  sure  of  bringing  to  light  the  worst 
cases,  at  least,  of  disease  and  such  injurious  insects  as 
the  San  Jos6  scale.  This  being  true,  all  concerned 
are  benefited,  and  the  purchaser  can  feel  that  he  is 
protected  to  a  certain  degree.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  nursery  and  orchard  inspection 
has  not  been  carried  on  long  enough  in  the  East  to 
give  the  methods  used  a  fair  trial,  Excellent  work  is 


being  done,  and  it  seems  probable  that  much  good 
will  eventually  result.  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
matter  of  broadcasting  insects  and  diseases  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  but  at  present  I  can  suggest  no  better 
protection  for  the  purchaser,  other  than  inspection 
and,  when  recommended  by  the  inspector,  fumigation, 
than  that  he  deal  with  reliable  parties  only,  and  take 
the  intelligent  interest  in  the  health  of  his  trees  that 
is  consistent  with  first-class  orcharding. 

New  York  Experiment  Station.  v.  H.  lowe. 

An  Honest  Nurseryman  Gives  Best  Guarantee. 

A  buyer’s  best  protection  is  common  business  intel¬ 
ligence  ;  his  second-best  protection  is  experience. 
Without  these,  I  fear  that  no  legal  enactment  or  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee  can  always  save  him  from  being  cheated. 
I  have  little  faith  in  legislation  ;  sometimes  it  seems 
to  help  in  an  educational  way,  by 
calling  public  attention  to  the  pest 
to  be  fought ;  but  whatever  good 
may  be  accomplished  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  is  likely  to  be  offset  by  the 
harm  done  when  people  rely  on  the 
law  for  protection,  and  are  disap¬ 
pointed.  A  printed  certificate  from 
a  State  Entomologist  stating  that 
he  has  driven  through  the  nursery¬ 
man’s  grounds  some  afternoon  in  a 
spring  buggy  (this  is  called  “ex¬ 
amining  the  stock  ”),  may  have  some 
value  in  the  case  of  the  San  Jos6 
scale,  though  I  doubt  it.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  ‘  ‘  other  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases”,  from  which  the  plants  are 
certified  to  be  free,  such  a  certificate 
would  have  no  value  at  all,  as  far  as 
I  can  see.  Of  course,  some  State 
Entomologists  make  very  careful 
examination  of  some  grounds,  and 
can  testify  that  some  stock  is  free 
from  some  diseases  ;  but  that  doesn’t 
go  very  far. 

Rut  there  are  plenty  of  honest 
nurserymen  ;  I  know  many  of  them 
on  whom  I  would  rely  implicitly, 
and  if  they  give  their  word  that 
their  stock  is  free  from  San  Jos6 
scale,  I  would  accept  their  state¬ 
ments  as  of  much  greater  value  than 
the  certificate  of  a  State  Entomolo¬ 
gist,  for  if  a  nurseryman  has  San 
Jos6  scale,  he  is  much  more  likely  to 
know  it  than  the  entomologist  is, 
and  he  may  even  conceal  it  from  the 
bug-hunter  if  he  desires  to  be  tricky. 
A  case  came  to  my  knowledge  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  in  which  a  State 
Entomologist  found  and  reported 
the  San  Jos6  scale  in  one  of  the  most 
famous  nurseries  in  the  United  States.  The  owners 
immediately  took  the  most  extreme  pains  to  clear  their 
premises  of  the  pest.  The  Entomologist  never  went 
back  to  see  whether  their  efforts  were  successful,  and 
upon  my  special  inquiry,  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
further  of  the  matter.  The  owners,  however,  assured 
me  that  they  had  cleaned  out  the  last  vestige  of  the 
scale,  and  I  believed  them.  I  would  believe  them  just 
as  readily  as  I  would  the  Entomologist.  Now  that  is 
the  kind  of  a  nurseryman  to  buy  of  ;  but  if  the  planter 
can’t  put  his  faith  in  the  grower  of  the  stock,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  depend  on  State  laws  or  State  officials 
to  protect  him.  This  is  a  serious  and  difficult  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  view.  But  you  asked 
me  to  tell  just  what  I  think  about  it,  and  I  have  done 
so.  It  will  not  do  to  depend  too  much  on  official  in¬ 
vestigation,  however  thorough.  frank  A.  WAUGH. 
Vermont  Experiment  Station. 
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Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey’s  Opinion. 

I  believe  that  the  certificate  of  a  reputable  entomolo¬ 
gist  saying-  that  he  has  examined  the  stock,  and  has 
been  unable  to  find  San  Jos6  scale,  is  really  worth  a 
good  deal  to  the  purchaser.  It  does  not  guarantee  the 
stock  to  be  free,  by  any  means,  but  it  establishes  a 
very  strong  probability  that  it  is  free.  At  any  rate, 
the  stock  could  not  be  very  badly  diseased,  and  still 
escape  the  inspector.  An  entomologist  could  not  give 
a  clean  bill  of  health  for  all  the  trees  of  a  nursery,  for 
to  make  a  sufficient  examination  to  enable  him  to  do 
so.  would  cost  more  than  the  stock  is  worth. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station.  L.  n.  BAILEY. 

Legislation  Needed  in  New  York  State. 

Of  course,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  of  the  care 
that  may  or  may  not  be  exercised  by  entomologists  in 
examinations  made  of  orchards  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  may  be  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  or  it 
may  be  very  carelessly  done.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  in¬ 
stance  has  yet  been  found  here.  Prof.  Lowe,  of  the 
New  York  Station,  as  well  as  Prof.  Slingerland,  of 
Cornell,  have  both  been  over  my  orchards,  and  while 
every  tree  has  not  been  examined,  an  effort  was  made 
to  hunt  out  and  examine  trees  that  showed  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  disease  or  weakness,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
at  the  truth.  I  am  well  aware,  however,  that  it’s  a 
difficult  matter  to  handle.  The  Scale  may  have  a  scat¬ 
tered  existence  in  orchards,  and  never  be  discovered 
until  the  trees  are  literally  infested,  and  from  them 
spread  over  an  entire  section.  I  low  the  ground  can 
be  covered  absolutely  without  legislative  action  of  an 
imperious  character,  requiring  the  employment  of 
many  men  at  great  expense,  I  do  not  see.  For  myself, 
1  fear  more  from  neglected  orchards  than  from  the 
dissemination  of  trees  from  nurserymen,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  latter  are  sharply  on  the  lookout  to-day 
for  everything  injurious  to  their  interests,  and  many 
States,  independent  of  the  certificates  referred  to, 
have  enacted  laws  and  inaugurated  a  system  of 
inspection  that  will  prevent  the  introduction  from 
other  States  of  anything  injurious.  But  in  this 
respect,  our  own  State  is  behind  ;  and  legislation 
should  be  had  this  winter  to  cover  full  protection 
not  only  in  regard  to  spreading  the  danger  from 
plants,  but  fruit  as  well.  s.  d.  willard. 

New  York. 

Certified  Establishments  More  Trustworthy. 

It  is  not  supposable  that  the  examinations 
upon  which  these  certificates  are  based  can  have 
been  so  careful  and  thorough  as  to  amount  to 
a  guarantee  against  infection.  In  few,  if  any, 
cases  is  it  possible  to  assume  that  the  alleged 
examinations  have  been  otherwise  than  very 
cursory,  since,  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  San 
Jos6  scale,  even  a  careful  examination  of  a  large 
nursery,  tree  by  tree,  could  scarcely  warrant  the 
assumption  that  none  had  been  overlooked.  In  the 
case  of  Yellows,  also,  the  contagion  doubtless 
exists  for  a  considerable  period  before  the  outward 
manifestations  of  such  infection  are  discoverable. 
These  assumptions  being  admitted,  it  may,  naturally, 
be  inferred  that  those  who  have  submitted  their 
plantations  to  inspection,  fully  believe  their  stock  to  be 
free  from  contagion,  while  those  who  fail  to  call  for 
inspection  may  be  supposed  to  be  either  aware  that 
their  stock  is  untrustworthy,  or  too  careless  in  the 
matter  to  justify  public  confidence.  Reasoning  from 
such  premises,  it  would  seem  wise  that  the  certified 
establishments  be  regarded  as  trustworthy  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  planter  should  carefully  choose 
those  in  whose  thorough  carefulness  and  integrity  he 
may  have  the  greatest  confidence.  We  can  imagine  no 
more  effective  method  of  insuring  thorough  careful¬ 
ness  and  strict  honesty  in  matters  of  this  character, 
than  to  require  inspectors,  in  all  cases,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  trace  infection  to  its  source,  and  to  report  fully 
and  publish  openly  the  source  from  which  infected 
trees  have  been  received.  t.  t.  lyon 

Michigan. 

Certificates  of  Little  Value. 

As  to  the  value  of  nursery  “  certificates  of  inspec¬ 
tion  ”,  of  course,  an  intelligent  entomologist  spending 
considerable  time  in  a  nursery,  going  ve»-y  carefully 
over  every  nursery  row  of  trees  and  furnishing  a  cer¬ 
tificate  that  he  finds  no  trace  of  San  Jose  scale  or 
other  injurious  insect,  does  furnish  a  certificate  of 
some  little  value.  However,  the  average  nursery  in¬ 
spection,  so-called,  means  a  few  hours,  or  a  day  at  the 
most,  spent  at  the  nursery,  and  a  more  or  less  hurried 
investigation,  which,  while  it  may  be  of  some  value, 
is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the  trees  are  free  from  San 
Jose  scale,  Yellows  or  Peach  rosette,  as  many  nursery¬ 
men,  by  publishing  these  certificates,  would  have  their  cus¬ 
tomers  believe.  It  should  be  plainly  understood  that 
these  certificates  are  no  guarantee  whatever.  San 
Jos6  scale  and  Yellows  are  all  about,  probably  a  great 
deal  more  abundant  than  any  of  us  knows.  1  am 
rather  under  the  impression  that  they  are  going  to  be 


beneficial  rather  than  harmful  to  the  nursery  trade  or 
orchard  planter.  They  are  stimulating  better  care 
and  closer  investigation,  and  in  this  way,  will,  prob¬ 
ably  do  more  good  than  harm.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  either  Scale  or  Yellows  in  my  nursery,  either 
here  in  Connecticut  or  in  Georgia,  but  if  the  Yellows 
is  here,  there  is  not  one  chance  in  10,000  that  any 
man  could  detect  it  in  the  nursery  row  ;  but  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  prevalent  all  through  the  North  and,  probably, 
more  or  less  affects  every  nursery  in  the  North.  That 
is  why  I  am  propagating  trees  in  Georgia,  so  as  to 
start  them  where  the  disease  is  never  known.  Keep 
iip  the  inspections,  but  do  not  place  too  much  confidence 
in  “certificates”.  I  know  from  conversation  with  a 
number  of  entomologists  that  they  consider  them  of 
far  less  value  than  do  the  nurserymen,  who  are  print¬ 
ing  them  so  freely  in  their  catalogues.  j.  n.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

The  Scale  is  Alarmingly  Distributed. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  certificates  of  entomolo¬ 
gists  and  inspectors  merely  show  that  they  “have  not 
found”  San  Jos6  scale  in  the  nurseries  examined, 
which  is  simply  the  Scotch  verdict.  Unfortunately, 
under  cover  of  such  certificates,  and  even  the  addi¬ 
tional  cover  of  claimed  fumigation,  this  Scale  has  been 
steadily  disseminated  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  and  I 
fear  the  mischief  is  still  going  on.  These  “  certifi¬ 
cates”  are  not  of  much  “real  value  to  a  purchaser”. 
The  inspection  made  this  year  in  Delaware  by  Prof. 
Wesley  Webb,  has  abundantly  proved  this  unfortunate 
fact.  The  original  source  of  infection  in  this  State 
seems  to  have  been  a  continuous  one  even  up  to  a  very 
recent  date,  and  most  of  the  cases  found  are  readily 
traceable  to  this  nursery.  Where  not  so  traceable, 
the  trouble  has  come  from  the  practice  among  nursery¬ 
men  of  exchanging  and  buying  stock.  By  this  means, 
this  Scale  has  reached  a  very  alarming  stage  of 
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dissemination  among  the  nurseries  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  The  buyer  of  nursery  stock  to-day  can  seldom 
have  any  satisfactory  assurance  that  he  is  not  buying 
trouble  and  loss  and  ruin.  What  can  be  done  to  put 
this  business  again  on  a  safe  basis,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  but  it  is  not  right  in  my  opinion,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  many 
nurseries  are  now  infested,  and  that  the  certificates 
they  have  are  of  little  value  to  purchasers.  I  think  all 
such  should  be  avoided  and,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  planter  should  grow  his  own 
stock.  In  my  opinion,  no  legislative  enactments  for 
the  suppression  of  San  Jos6  scale  in  orchards,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  its  spread  on  nursery  stock,  can  be 
made  too  careful  and  stringent.  e.  h.  Bancroft. 

Delaware. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Farm  Account  Books. — In  keeping  1113'  farm  accounts, 
I  use  two  books  ;  one  of  them  I  carry  in  an  inside  vest 
pocket.  It  is  about  three  inches  wide  and  six  inches 
long,  ruled  for  the  day  of  the  month  and  for  dollars 
and  cents.  It  has  about  200  pages.  I  reserve  the  first 
three  pages  for  an  index.  I  then  write  at  the  top  of 
the  page  whatever  subject  1  may  be  interested  in.  and 
leave  as  many  pages  as  I  think  will  hold  the  record 
for  one  3rear  ;  experience  alone  will  teach  how  many 
pages  to  leave.  No  two  men  will  keep  the  book  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  Some  of  the  subjects  in  my  book  have 
the  following  number  of  pages :  Clothing,  seven 
pages  ;  groceries,  ten  ;  corn,  four  ;  sheep,  four  ;  news¬ 
papers,  one  ;  tools,  two.  I  use  one  book  for  each  year, 
and  commence  the  book  January  1.  The  last  (50  or 
70  pages  I  use  for  a  common  memorandum.  The  other 
book  should  be  perfectly  blank  except  the  ruling  for 
writing  ;  the  size  is  about  8  inches  by  10  or  12.  I  rule 
this  book  to  suit  myself.  I  call  each  line  of  writing 
one  year.  If  there  is  any  item  that  happens  every 
year,  I  make  a  column  for  that  item,  or  the  sum  of 
those  items  for  that  year,  and  set  it  down  in  its  place 


opposite  the  year.  When  the  page  is  full,  I  can  see 
all  about  the  item  for  25  3rears  : 
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I  also  draw  a  map  of  the  farm  every  year,  and  mark 
on  every  field  what  was  raised  there.  t.  .j.  s. 

Eagle,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y. — Who  can  give  a  simpler  system  than  this  ? 

South  Down  Sheep. — The  picture  of  South  Down 
sheep  shown  at  Fig.  9  is  reengraved  from  the  Mark 
Lane  Express.  These  sheep  are  prize  winners  at  Eng¬ 
lish  live  stock  shows,  and  are  good  specimens  of  the 
breed  as  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The 
South  Downs  have  not  been  forgotten  in  the  boom  for 
mutton  sheep  that  is  now  starting  anew  in  this  country. 
A  few  years  ago,  there  was  an  outcry  for  Shropshires, 
but  it  is,  probably,  true  that  the  South  Down  is  the  most 
widely  known  of  all  the  mutton  breeds  in  America. 
These  sheep  will  average  lighter  than  the  Shropshires. 
but  they  are  of  good  shape,  hardy  and  full  of  vigor. 
They  give  a  good  carcass  of  the  best  mutton,  and 
are  easy  keepers  compared  with  other  mutton  sheep. 
South  Down  rams  have  been  extensively  used  in  the 
herds  of  grade  Merinos  formerly  kept  for  wool  on  the 
Rocky  Mountain  ranges.  Fed  upon  the  sweet  grasses 
of  this  mountain  region,  these  South  Down  grades 
provide,  perhaps,  the  finest  mutton  in  the  world. 

Straight  Talk  About  Implements. — Situated  as  we 
are,  far  removed  from  the  manufactories  of  improved 
agricultural  implements,  and  where  but  few  are  in  use, 
we  labor  under  great  disadvantages,  and  like  many 
others,  are  dependent  on  catalogues  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  for  all  our  information  before  pur¬ 
chasing.  In  some  instances,  we  have  found  the 
implements  just  what  we  needed,  but  in  others, 
they  were  of  no  use  whatever.  My  object  in 
writing  is  to  ask  farmers  to  be  more  guarded  in 
giving  recommendations,  remembering  that  many 
other  farmers  like  ourselves  are  dependent  for 
their  knowledge  of  new  implements  on  what 
they  say  which,  in  too  many  cases,  amounts  to 
financial  loss  and  disappointment.  Again,  if  manu¬ 
facturers  would,  in  their  advertisements,  give 
their  price  of  implements,  it  would  save  much  time 
in  correspondence.  The  same  will  apply  to  stock. 
I  am  a  native  of  the  Empire  State,  but  have  been 
farming  where  I  now  live  for  more  than  20 
years,  and  like  this  country  much  better  than 
my  old  home.  As  a  whole,  this  State  is  many  years 
behind  the  northern  and  northeastern  States  in 
improved  farming,  but  God  has  done  much  more 
for  us  in  climate,  soil,  and  variety  of  products  than 
for  the  region  mentioned.  Cotton  being  the  main 
and  money  crop,  makes  a  very  good  market  for 
such  products  as  are  consumed  at  home,  and  it  will 
continue  so  as  long  as  cotton  is  the  principal  crop. 

Alexander,  Ark.  w.  s.  T. 

Whitewashing  Peach  Trees  as  a  winter  protection, 
interested  me.  I  believe  it  a  good  plan,  and  shall  ex¬ 
periment  with  it  in  a  small  way  ;  I  have  made  one 
application  already  ;  on  December  9.  I  sprayed  four 
trees,  two  Abundance  and  one  Burbank  plum,  and 
one  peach  tree.  I  used  the  wash  as  recommended  by 
the  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  four  parts  lime  and 
one  part  skim-milk,  and  sprayed  it  on  with  a  Bordeaux 
nozzle.  Since  then,  we  have  had  several  very  hard 
rains,  and  contrary  to  what  I  believed,  that  the  rain 
would  wash  it  off  badly,  I  find  the  wash  is  adhering 
very  well.  I  intend  to  try  a  few  more  peach  trees 
later  in  the  season.  g.  w.  h. 

Ogle,  Pa. 

Sterile  Pears;  Japan  Plums. — I  think  that  the 
advice  to  mix  an  orchard  with  many  kinds,  or  a  few 
kinds  very  much  mixed  simply  to  fertilize  each  other, 
is  doing  more  harm  than  good.  The  Bartlett  pear  well 
illustrates  that  hobby.  Having  that  variety  from,  at 
least,  five  different  nurseries,  I  am  satisfied  that  two 
varieties  of  Bartlett  are  sold.  One  is  more  thrifty, 
fruit  a  little  larger,  and  somewhat  darker  wood 
growth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  will  fertilize 
itself.  As  there  has  been  some  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  Satsuma  plum,  I  would  say  that  I  had  that  variet3r 
and  Burbank  grafted  and  bearing  before  there  was  a 
Japan  plum  bearing  fruit  for  miles  around.  Neither 
has  failed  to  bear  except  in  1896,  when  the  buds  were 
killed.  No  other  grafts  have  done  equally  well,  even 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  for  fertilization, 
yet  no  one  would  claim  that,  because  the  original 
grafts  came  from  California,  it  injures  their  fruitful¬ 
ness.  Last  season,  the  best  bearing  Satsumas  were 
upon  the  lightest  ground,  which  proves  nothing.  An¬ 
other  season,  the  results  might  be  entirely  different. 

Lunenburg,  Mass<  u.  o.  M. 
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PECAN  CULTURE  IN  LOUISIANA. 

It  has  been  nearly  two  years  since  I  wrote  an  article 
on  pecans  for  Tue  R.  N.-Y.,  and  during  that  time,  I 
have  learned  several  things  that  are  worth  knowing. 
Last  Fall,  my  large  grove  of  about  100  acres  came  into 
bearing.  Most  of  my  trees  are  now  13  years  old,  fine, 
well-shaped,  and  average  about  35  feet  high.  1  am 
now  able  to  say  for  certain  that  a  very  fine  grove  can 
be  obtained  from  planting  the  nuts.  There  is  scarcely 
a  tree  in  my  grove  that  does  not  bear  a  finer  and  larger 
pecan  than  those  found  in  commerce.  I  do  not  deny 
the  fact  that,  where  one  is  able,  and  has  plenty  of 
money,  and  knows  the  variety  he  is  buying,  it  would 
be  best  to  plant  budded  trees  ;  but  a  very  fine  grove 
can  be  had  from  seedlings  as  well.  The  danger  in  buy¬ 
ing  budded  trees  is  that  one  may  get  a  variety  about 
which  he  knows  nothing,  and  it  may  prove  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Louisiana  Paper-shell.  A  friend  bought 
100  trees  of  grafted  pecans  about  the  time  I  planted 
my  grove,  and  his  trees  bear  much  smaller  nuts  than 
my  average  trees.  The  truth  is  that  parties  not  know¬ 
ing  what  very  fine  pecans  we  have  here  in  the  low¬ 
lands  of  Louisiana,  have  propagated  inferior  varieties, 
and  placed  them  upon  the  market. 

For  years,  1  have  made  it  a  point  to  hunt  up  the 
finest  pecan  trees  in  the  South,  traveling  hundreds  of 
miles  to  do  so.  I  find  the  Russell,  the  Pabst  and  the 
Columbian  to  be  of  superior  merit,  and  likely  to  be 
profitable  to  those  who  plant  them. 

The  Columbian  is  one  of  the  largest 
pecans  in  existence.  The  Russell  is  a 
regular  paper-shell,  and  bears  every 
year.  I  have  in  my  own  grove  numbers 
of  seedlings  that  are  as  fine  every  way 
as  the  Russell,  the  Pabst  or  the  Colum¬ 
bian.  One  of  the  finest  trees  I  have 
named  the  Carman  ;  it  is  a  very  large, 
long  pecan.  The  tree  bears  abundantly 
every  year.  It  makes  a  dwarf  growth, 
and  twice  as  many  trees  can  be  planted 
on  an  acre  as  of  ordinary  kinds,  while 
they  are  so  prolific  that  each  tree 
will  bear  as  much  as  the  ordinary  tree. 

People  who  have  been  used  to  big  pe¬ 
cans  all  their  lives,  marvel  at  the  size 
and  beauty  of  the  Carman  pecan.  I 
have  watched  the  tree  for  four  years 
before  deciding  to  name  it.  I  have 
numbers  of  other  varieties  which  are 
worthy  of  having  a  name,  and  shall 
name  them  after  testing  each  tree  for 
years. 

Persons  who  are  fond  of  eating  pecans 
have  noticed  that  many  kinds  are  poorly 
filled  out.  I  accidentally  discovered  a 
remedy  for  this,  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  pecan  grower.  I  had  a 
tree  the  nuts  of  which  were  entirely 
valueless  on  account  of  being  poorly 
filled  out.  It  was  a  tree  I  planted  in 
our  yard  seven  years  before  I  planted 
my  main  grove.  Two  Winters  ago,  I 
topped  it  for  the  purpose  of  grafting  it, 
leaving  only  the  lower  limbs.  The  grafts 
failed  to  live  (the  tree  being  too  large), 
but  the  next  Fall,  the  nuts  borne  by 
the  lower  limbs  were  beautifully  filled 
out,  and  last  Fall,  they  were  again 
good,  and  I  sold  $11  worth  of  pecans 
from  the  lower  limbs  alone.  I  am  sure 
that  this  plan  would  work  with  any  tree. 

I  have  made  quite  a  success  in  budding  the  pecan 
by  the  annular  plan.  The  old  shield  method  will  not 
work  with  the  hickory  family.  I  have  changed  trees 
that  were  22  years  old.  Any  tree  that  does  not  suit 
me,  I  now  change  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  have 
changed  a  pecan  tree  into  a  hickory  tree.  Last  Fall, 
I  sold  $17  worth  of  pecans  from  one  tree  that  I  planted 
in  the  spring  of  1878.  The  pecan  is  the  only  tree  that 
can  be  planted  with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to 
profitable  returns  on  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley.  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  horti¬ 
culture  in  that  region  for  30  years,  and  I  know  what  1 
am  saying  when  I  make  the  above  remark.  My  pear 
orchard  was  killed  by  blight.  My  strawberry  patches 
were  destroyed  by  drought,  and  large  peach  orchards 
were  killed  by  the  overflow  last  spring.  Still  my  pecan 
grove  stands  in  all  its  glory  uninjured  by  any  of  these 
disasters,  in  fact  having  profited  by  most  of  them. 

The  demand  for  the  finer  grades  of  pecans  is  better  to¬ 
day  than  it  ever  was,  and  the  price  has  decreased  less 
than  that  of  any  other  agricultural  product.  If  I  live  till 
middle-life,  I  shall  have  a  handsome  income  for  the 
rest  of  my  days.  There  will  be  no  labor  or  work  save 
the  picking  up  of  the  pecans.  Thirteen  years  ago, 
when  I  planted  my  grove,  the  whole  community 
laughed  at  me  about  the  matter.  There  is  no  one 
laughing  now.  The  laugh  is  on  the  other  side. 

Louisiana.  sam.  h.  ja.mes. 

li.  N.-Y. — Five  of  the  best  of  Mr.  James’s  pecans 


are  shown  at  Fig  10.  Photographs  were  taken  of  the 
nuts  so  that  the  exact  size  and  shape  are  given. 


A  CANADIAN  “MIXED”  FARMER. 

WHAT  iie  does  ;  HOW  iie  does  it. 

Among  the  various  up-to-date  farmers  who  have 
taken  to  this  calling,  Mr.  Peter  Reid  is  a  type  of  a 
Scotch  Canadian,  and  of  what  courage  and  intelligence 
can  accomplish  on  a  small  farm.  After  studying  at 
the  agricultural  college  of  Guelph,  Ont.,  he  worked 
for  a  year  on  a  fruit  farm,  then  located  on  a  run-down 
farm  of  40  acres,  where  swamps  and  stones  predomin¬ 
ated.  With  the  team  shown  at  Fig.  8,  Black  and  Jess, 
he  made  rough  places  smooth,  planted  asparagus,  cur¬ 
rants  and  raspberries,  as  best  in  demand  in  the  Mont¬ 
real  market. 

But  it  was  dreary  waiting  for  them  to  grow,  and 
keeping  bachelor's  hall  with  the  hired  help  held  small 
inducements  to  one  accustomed  to  home  comforts. 
This  hired  help  must  be  fed  and  paid ;  there  was  no 
wood  to  cut,  not  much  manure  to  draw,  though  he 
bought  from  those  who  would  sell,  to  build  up  the 
land.  Then  he  found  that  he  must  provide  some  profit¬ 
able  work  for  the  winter  months,  and  decided  to  try 
broilers  that  were  known  to  be  asked  for  in  the 
Montreal  stores,  and  brought  on  from  New  York.  A 
wise  and  judicious  father  gave  him.  besides  good  advice, 
the  plant  for  a  beginning.  A  low,  warm  house  was 


built,  furnished  with  a  small  furnace,  and  a  200-egg 
incubator  purchased.  The  first  year,  in  fact,  he  tided 
to  run  it  with  brooders,  but  the  percentage  of  mortal¬ 
ity  among  the  chicks  was  heavy,  and  the  house  has 
well  repaid  the  outlay.  An  accurate  estimate  cannot 
very  well  be  made  as,  being  a  handy  man,  he  could  do 
a  good  share  of.cai’pentering  and  glazing,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  the  building.  So  satisfactory  were  the  results, 
that  he  now  keeps  three  incubators  running  from 
November  till  the  end  of  April,  until  other  work 
presses,  and  asparagus  brings  in  returns. 

The  farm  furnishes  all  the  grain  needed,  and  a  bone 
cutter  utilizes  all  that  commodity  that  can  be  obtained. 
Sand  and  grit  can  be  picked  up  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  close  by,  and  oyster  shells  may  be  had  for  taking 
them  away  from  the  hotel.  The  railway,  with  four  daily 
trains,  takes  the  broilers  to  the  city  in  half  an  hour, 
and  the  telephone  gives  the  order  from  there  when 
wanted.  To  go  into  the  broiler  house  in  January, 
when  the  chicks  are  of  all  sizes,  wired  off  in  little  runs, 
with  clipped  flannel  along  the  row  of  pipes  where  they 
can  run  in  and  get  mothered  and  warm,  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  Chopped  cooked  meat  and  potatoes,  with  a 
little  onion  and  seasoning,  put  coarsely  through  the 
mincing  machine,  make  a  hash  that  is  quite  appetiz¬ 
ing,  and  cracked  grain,  chopped  cabbage,  plenty  of 
grit,  and  clean  water  tend  to  keep  them  in  health,  and 
promote  the  quick  growth  needed.  Certainly  it  pays  ; 
so  far,  the  supply  has  not  been  equal  to  the  demand  in 


Montreal,  and  I  remember  when  he  once  came,  in  haste 
to  fill  an  order,  and  made  a  tempting  offer  for  a  few 
March  chickens  at  my  own  back  door. 

He  has  boys  now  who  are  able  to  lisp  in  baby  ac¬ 
cents  about  the  “bator,”  as  though  they  were  old  hands 
at  the  business,  and  who  will  be  trained  to  under¬ 
stand  and  help  in  this  work,  for  there  is  nothing  pleas¬ 
anter  for  children  and  young  people  than  this  mixed 
farming  that  has  its  variety  in  labor  and  in  profits. 
The  tested  eggs,  when  clear  and  infertile,  sell  to  the 
grocer  as  such,  and  are  not  a  total  loss.  But  he  finds 
that  the  best  success  is  with  eggs  from  his  own  fowls. 
Besides  some  Wyckoff  business  hens  for  eggs,  he  has 
a  good  mixture  of  P.  Rock  and  Black  Minorca,  that 
come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  broiler  requisites,  and 
are  first-class  layers  of  good-sized  eggs.  While  the 
experiment  farm  and  some  large  producers  were  afraid 
of,  and  unsuccessful  with,  the  incubator,  this  young 
man  went  quietly  along,  undaunted  by  failures,  until 
success  has  crowned  his  efforts,  and  the  fruits  of  ex¬ 
perience  give  him  profitable  returns,  render  the  Win¬ 
ter  harvest  remunerative,  and  open  a  way  to  a  future 
of  prosperity.  •  jay. 


GINSENG  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

8  O  M  E  liEMARKABLE  8  T  O  It  I  E  8  OF  PROFIT. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Nov.  13,  page  745,  is  an  item 
which  should  afford  thought  and  reflection  for  the 
American  people.  It  is  stated  that 
$20,000,000  worth  of  ginseng  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  China  each  year ;  that  one 
market,  the  city  of  Amoy,  in  1896, 
took  from  the  United  States  $88,517 
worth,  and  from  Corea  $44,222  worth. 
These  figures  would  indicate  that  much 
the  largest  portion  of  ginseng  con¬ 
sumed  in  China  comes  from  America. 
The  exportation  of  ginseng  from 
America  is  an  old-established  industry, 
dating  back  to  1718,  when  it  was  first 
exported  from  Canada.  Tons  of  this 
root  were  taken  out  of  Onondaga  and 
adjoining  counties  in  this  State,  150 
years  ago.  The  exports  from  the  United 
States  during  10  years  —  1882-1891 — 
amounted  to  nearly  $8,000,000,  at  an 
average  of  a  fraction  less  than  $2  a 
pound.  The  price  of  the  root  has  been 
gradually  increasing  for  the  last  15 
years,  and  now  ranges  from  $3  to  $4 
a  pound  in  New  York.  The  high  price 
during  the  past  10  years  has  stimulated 
the  hunting  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
plant  is  becoming  very  scarce  in  most 
localities  where  it  was  once  plentiful. 

The  importance  of  ginseng  culture 
is  becoming  more  apparent  each  year. 
I  have  endeavored,  during  the  past  six 
years,  to  educate  the  American  people 
to  the  fact  that  ginseng  culture  could 
be  made  a  profitable  industry  in  this 
country.  There  has  been  much  pre¬ 
judice  and  opposition  to  overcome, 
but  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  my  efforts  are  meeting  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and  ginseng  plantations  are 
springing  up  in  many  of  the  States, 
from  Vermont  to  California.  The  in¬ 
dustry  has  come  to  stay,  and  in  a  few 
years,  cultivated  ginseng  will  become  a 
factor  of  some  importance  in  the  market. 

A  few  figures  will  show  what  can  be  done,  and  give 
some  idea  as  to  its  possibilities.  I  have  at  this  date 
(Nov.  15,  1897)  in  my  garden,  102  beds,  3>£xl6  feet 
each,  stocked  with  roots  ;  about  75,000  seedling  roots 
in  a  forest  nursery ;  52,000  seeds  sown  in  the  forest 
nursery  to  produce  plants  next  Spring,  and  this  sea¬ 
son’s  crop  of  seed  to  be  sown  next  Fall  to  produce 
plants  in  the  Spring  of  1899.  My  grounds  have  pro¬ 
duced,  up  to  January  1,  1895,  95  pounds  dry  root,  which 
sold  for  $465.  This  season’s  crop  will  be  about  32 
pounds,  value  $165,  making  a  total  product  of  127 
pounds,  value  $630,  in  11  years.  These  results,  with 
stock  now  in  the  ground,  will  do  very  well  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  I  have,  also,  up  to  the  present  date,  fur¬ 
nished  the  public  with  239,000  seeds  and  10,900  roots 
for  cultivation.  Had  this  stock  all  been  kept  in  my 
own  ground,  I  could  make  a  much  better  showing 
now.  One  cannot  sell  his  eggs  and,  at  the  same  time, 
raise  chickens  from  them.  I  am  aware  that  many  who 
read  these  statements  will  cry,  Humbug !  and  say 
that  no  such  results  can  be  obtained. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  product  of  a  few  beds 
will  give  some  idea  as  to  possibilities.  In  1895,  from 
7>a  beds,  3x16  feet  each,  were  taken  2,545  roots, 
weight  148  5-16  pounds;  from  these  were  taken  out 
for  replanting,  2,312  roots,  weight  59  14-16  pounds, 
leaving  88  7-16  pounds  to  be  dried  for  market,  making 
30  M  pounds  dry,  which  sold  for  $161.  Six  of  the  beds 
also  produced  2,408  seedling  roots,  weight  19  pounds. 


FIVE  NEW  PECANS  AS  GROWN  IN  LOUISIANA.  Fig.  10. 

1.  James’s  Giant.  2.  Perfection.  3.  James’s  Paper-shell.  4.  Carman.  5.  Money-maker. 
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In  1896,  from  3x28  feet  of  ground,  587  roots,  weight  46 
pounds,  were  taken,  and  491  roots,  weight  13  pounds, 
taken  out  for  replanting,  leaving  33  pounds  to  be 
dried,  making  11  pounds  dry,  which  sold  for  $60. 
There  were,  also,  704  seedling  roots,  weight  4  9-16 
pounds.  In  1897,  from  8)4  beds,  3x16  feet  each,  2,270 
roots,  weight  126  2-16  pounds  were  taken  ;  1,582  taken 
out  for  replanting,  weight  29  15-16  pounds,  leaving 
96  3-16  pounds  to  be  dried,  which  made  32  pounds  dry, 
value  $165.  There  were,  also,  1,505  seedling  roots, 
weight  8%  pounds.  Had  the  entire  product  of  mar¬ 
ketable  roots  from  the  18  beds,  320  pounds,  been  dried, 
it  would  have  made  about  106  pounds  dry,  which 
would  have  sold  for  $575.  This  will  do  very  well  for 
4%  square  rods,  with  five  years’  cultivation.  I  do  not 
need  to  add  the  value  of  seed  produced  during  culti¬ 
vation,  or  the  value  of  the  4,617  seedling  roots.  I  have 
said  enough  already  to  endanger  my  reputation  for 
truth.  The  above  figures  are  matters  of  record  on  my 
books,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  may  wish 
to  investigate.  Can  others  attain  as  good  results  ?  I 
don’t  know  why  they  may  not,  but  I  do  not  expect 
that  all  who  attempt  ginseng  culture  will  make  a 
success. 

How  shall  we  get  started  ?  I  have  stated,  over  and 
over  again,  that  the  best  way  to  develop  ginseng  cul¬ 
ture  is  to  gather  and  transplant  the  wild  roots 
from  the  forest.  A  few  thousand  roots  put  out  each 
year  for  a  few  years,  would  soon  place  the  business  on 
a  paying  basis.  This  is  the  way  I  have  developed  it, 
and  others  can  do  the  same  in  all  those  localities 
where  the  wild  roots  can  be  found.  There  is  ginseng 
yet  in  the  country.  One  of  my  correspondents  in 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  started  in  this  Fall,  and 
writes  that  he  has  put  in  8,000  wild  roots,  and  sown 
some  seed,  and  is  fitting  ground  for  10,000  roots  next 
Fall.  He  says  that  he  is  not  going  to  take  up  a  root 
for  market  till  he  gets  100,000  plants  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  man  60  years  old  or  more,  but  is  going  to 
get  there,  if  he  live  and  have  health  a  few  years.  He 
sold,  this  season,  20  pounds  of  wild  dry  roots  for  $4.40 
per  pound.  geo.  stanton. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS  OR  LUMPY  JAW  IN  CATTLE. 

Actinomycosis  or  lumpy  jaw  is  a  fungoid  disease 
due  to  the  introduction  and  growth  of  a  ray  fungus 
known  as  the  actinomyces.  The  seed  or  spores  of  the 
fungus  usually  gain  access  to  the  flesh  or  bone  through 
an  artificial  opening  or  sore,  as  a  diseased  tooth  or  a 
punctured  wound  of  the  cheek,  face  or  neck.  The 
irritation  due  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus  causes  the 
tumors  or  enlarged  bones.  In  cattle,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  jaw  bones,  or  the  soft 
parts  about  the  throat,  or  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it 
forms  a  fungoid  tumor,  or  causes  an  enlargement  of 
the  jaw  bone  itself,  hence  the  popular  name  of  lumpy 
jaw  or  big  jaw.  The  disease  may  appear  in  almost 
any  region  or  organ  of  the  body,  not  uncommonly  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  tongue,  throat  or  lungs. 

The  disease  is  recognized  by  the  presence  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  tumor,  or  in  the  pus  from  a  suppurating 
tumor,  of  small  yellowish  grains  or  granules  about 
one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  just  barely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  usually  plainly  seen  with  the 
aid  of  a  magnifier.  Under  a  magnifying  power  of 
200  to  300  diametex-s,  these  grains  are  found  to  be 
made  up  of  minute,  club-shaped  bodies — the  actino¬ 
myces — radiating  from  the  center.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  a  case  of  lumpy  jaw  can  always  be  positively 
diagnosed  from  some  other  tumors  by  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  alone.  A  microscopical  examination  of  a 
section  of  the  tumor  or  of  the  discharge  from  the  tu¬ 
mor,  if  suppurating,  is  often  necessary  in  ox’der  to 
determine  the  true  nature  of  the  tumor.  In  general, 
if  there  is  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  jaw  bone,  or 
a  slow-gi’owing  tumor  about  the  jaw  or  throat,  with¬ 
out  the  history  of  an  injury  of  any  kind,  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  it  may  be  actinomycosis. 

The  actinomycotic  tumor  may  remain  firm  and 
rounded  for  some  time,  gradually  enlarging,  but  sooner 
or  later,  suppuration  takes  place  and  an  abscess  is 
formed  which  opens  at  some  point  and  discharges  a 
creamy  pus.  The  cavity  does  not  run  out  as  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  abscess,  but  soon  becomes  filled  with  protrud¬ 
ing  fungoid  growths,  which,  in  turn,  enlarge,  sup¬ 
purate,  and  finally  burst  and  discharge.  Instead  of 
there  being  a  simple  tumor  as  just  indicated,  multiple 
tumors  may  form  from  one  to  a  few  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  which,  if  protruding  through  the  skin,  appear  as 
dark,  reddish,  fungous-like  bodies  covered  with  a 
thin,  dry,  scaly  slough  which  is  easily  removed,  caus¬ 
ing  slight  hemorrhage. 

TheUdisease  is  curable  if  not  allowed  to  run  until 
extensive  changes  or  lesions  occur  in  the  jaw  or  organ 
affected,  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  of  themselves 
incurable  or  will  not  heal  after  the  death  of  the  fungus. 
The  specific  remedy  for  lumpy  jaw  is  the  iodide  of 
potash  which,  when  properly  administei*ed,  quickly 
kills  the  fungus,  after  which  a  speedy  recovery  usually 


takes  place,  with  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  tumor. 
The  dose  of  the  iodide  is  one  to  two  drams  (or  about 
one  dram  for  each  400  pounds  live  weight),  to  be 
given  once  daily  and  continued  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Then  omit  for  two  or  three  days,  and  repeat  as  before 
until  a  cure  is  effected.  A  convenient  method  is  to 
dissolve  one  ounce  (eight  drams)  of  the  iodide  in  a 
straight  pint  bottle  of  soft  water,  when  it  can  be 
divided  from  the  bottle  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and 
given  either  as  a  drench  diluted  in  more  water,  or 
poured  over  a  little  dry  bran  or  mill  feed  and  fed  to 
the  animal.  The  medicine  is  most  effective  when 
administered  in  the  morning  before  feeding. 

If  symptoms  of  iodism  occur,  as  will  be  shown  by 
loss  of  appetite,  weeping  eyes,  and  a  general  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
throat,  the  iodide  is  being  given  to  excess,  and  should 
be  withheld  for  a  few  days,  or  the  dose  reduced.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  moving  freely  by  a  laxative 
diet  of  roots,  bran  mashes,  ensilage  or  other  succulent 
food,  or  by  an  occasional  dose  of  Glauber  salts  if 
found  necessary. 

The  meat  is  not  injuriously  affected  by  moderate 
lesions  of  the  jaw  or  about  the  head  when  suppuration 
has  not  taken  place,  and  the  general  health  of  the 
animal  has  not  been  affected.  The  disease  is  rarely 
or  never  conveyed  from  one  animal  to  another,  or 
from  cattle  to  man,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  danger 
to  man  in  the  handling,  or  the  eating  of  the  flesh  from 
an  animal  with  actinomycosis,  if  otherwise  in  a 
healthy  condition.  f.  l.  kilborne. 


WHY  SOME  BUTTER  IS  “OFF  FLAVOR 

The  10th  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Dairy- 
men  was  a  decided  success,  and  in  point  of  numbers 
and  enthusiasm,  was  the  most  satisfactory  ever  held. 
The  exhibition  of  dairy  implements  was  very  exhaust¬ 
ive.  The  display  of  dairy  products  was  very  creditable 
to  the  State.  The  83  entries  of  butter  shown  were 
scored  by  Mr.  O.  Douglas,  of  Boston,  and  decided 
satisfaction  was  given  by  his  decisions.  In  nearly 
every  case,  the  score  on  “  General  Appearance,” 
“Salting,”  “Color,”  and  “Grain,”  was  perfect;  but 
where  they  all  failed  was  in  “  Flavor.”  The  experts 
have  an  ideal  flavor  which  they  called  perfect,  and  to 
this  flavor  they  award  50  points  in  the  score.  None  of 
the  exhibits  scored  above  47  (and  only  two  as  high  as 
this),  while  some  fell  as  low  as  37,  which  is  25  per  cent 
off,  and  the  average  of  the  exhibits  was  41  in  flavor, 
which  is  but  82  per  cent.  If  there  is  an  ideal  flavor  in 
butter,  which  the  trade  demands,  and  we  are  18  per 
cent  below  this  standard  in  our  choice  exhibits  (which 
are  surely  as  good  as  we  are  producing),  the  great 
question  with  us  is,  Wherein  lies  the  trouble  ?  In  all 
other  points,  we  are  all  right ;  but  why  this  lack  of 
flavor  ?  Our  hay,  grain  and  water  are  as  good  as  the 
best ;  then  what  is  the  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Harris,  the  Boston  butter  expert,  told  us  at  the 
Dairy  Convention  in  1895,  that  there  was  what  was 
called  a  distinctive  Maine  flavor  to  oxxr  butter,  which 
was  objectionable.  Prof.  Conn  told  us  at  the  same 
time  that  the  city  of  New  York  consumed  sevei-al  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  manure  in  the  milk  furnished  it  each 
day.  This  same  reason  accounts  for  this  “  Maine 
flavor  ”  ;  too  much  of  the  fertility  of  our  farms  goes 
into  our  milk  pails,  and  once  there,  no  amount  of  Bac¬ 
teria  41  can  produce  in  the  l-esulting  butter  the  desired 
“June  flavor.”  Go  through  the  barns  in  this  State,  and 
in  the  majority  of  them,  you  will  find  the  tie-up  so 
constructed  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  cows  clean. 
Even  in  the  herds  of  some  of  our  best  farmers,  can  be 
found  cows  with  enough  manure  on  each  one  to  fill  a 
peck  measure.  The  unavoidable  sifting  of  this  filth, 
together  with  the  countless  numbers  of  bacteria  adher- 
ing  thereto,  will  put  an  effectual  quietus  upon  any 
desirable  butter  flavor  which  the  dairyman  may  en¬ 
deavor  to  produce.  c.  e.  smith. 


DO  SHEEP  PAY? 

WHEN  A  SHEEP  LOOKS  DOWN,  WHAT  STOCK  IS  THERE 
THAT  LOOKS  UP? 

W.  F.  S.,  page  787,  has  beaten  me  out  of  sight ;  still 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  what  a  flock  of  black-faced 
sheep  have  done  under  my  care.  I  have  not  kept  sheep 
40  years,  but  barely  four  years  will  cover  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  golden-hoofed  animals.  I  started  the 
winter  of  1896-7  with  a  flock  of  35  ewes  and  two  rams, 
37  in  all.  They  had  two  feeds  of  natural-gx-ass  hay  a 
day,  and  about  a  bushel  of  cut  carrots  without  gi-ain, 
until  the  lambs  began  to  come  ;  then  I  kept  the  ewe 
and  lamb  separate  until  the  lamb  was  four  days  old, 
when  they  were  put  in  a  pen  where  they  had  a  yai-d 
to  run  in.  The  ewes  wei'e  then  given  just  what  gi-ound 
oats  and  corn  would  stick  to  the  freshly-cut  roots,  and 
the  lambs  had  a  trough  of  wheat  bran  to  run  to,  in  a 
little  pen  separate  from  the  ewes.  I  sometimes  mixed 
ground  oats  with  the  bran  for  the  lambs. 

I  always  shut  the  ewes  in  a  shed  or,  rather,  a  stable 
(as  the  cows  are  ip  ope  end  of  it)  at  night,  until  after 


they  are  done  lambing.  From  the  35  ewes,  I  raised  30 
lambs ;  five  ewes  had  twins,  and  all  lived.  The  first 
lamb  came  in  January,  1897.  Some  of  the  ewes  were 
under  one  year,  and  I  do  not  let  them  breed  if  I  can 
help  it.  I  let  the  ram  run  with  the  ewes  all  the  time. 
They  were  sheared  (unwashed)  in  June.  Here  is  the 
account : 

Wool,  225  pounds,  sold  for  14  cents. . .  $31 .50 

One  ram .  3.00 

14  lambs,  at  $3.00  .  42.00 

2  ewes,  at  $3.00 .  6.00 

1  ram .  5.00 

Total  sales .  .  $87.50 

49  ewes  on  hand,  .at  $3.00 .  $147.00 

37  sheep  to  start  with .  111.00 

Gain  In  sheep .  36.00  36.00 

$123.50 

I  will  have  to  get  a  ram  next  spring.  c=i  5.00  5.00 

$31.00  - - 

Total  gain .  $118.50 

Did  these  sheep  pay  as  well  as  cows,  or  wheat,  or 
barley  ?  They  were  pastured  on  land  that  would  sell 
for  $4,000  or  $5,000  for  a  suburban  residence,  as  they 
had  the  run  of  20  acres  lying  along  the  shore  of  the  t 
lake  with  a  frontage  of  75  or  100  rods,  land  that  would 
grow  75  bushels  of  corn  without  fertilizer.  But  the 
sheep  were  not  to  blame  for  that,  as  they  had  to  stay 
where  they  were  put,  and  their  owner,  the  mistress, 
wanted  them  where  she  could  look  at  them,  and  they 
are  beauties,  although  there  are  on  the  farm  50  acres 
of  open  woodland  that  would  carry  150  sheep  for  seven 
months.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  sheep  except  a  lik¬ 
ing  for  them,  and  what  I  get  the  first  of  every  month, 
as  1  am  only  the  hired  man,  and  have  been  out  of  a 
machine  shop  only  five  years  ;  but  I  am  often  told  that 
“  it  don’t  pay  to  keep  sheep.”  So  I  would  like  you  or 
some  grain  farmer  to  figure  the  profit  and  loss  on  these 
few  sheep.  I  gave  the  mistress  a  statement  of  what 
they  had  done,  and  she  merely  said  that  I  had  kept  too 
lai'ge  a  flock.  The  sheep  are  watered  once  every  day. 
Western  New  York.  g.  a.  g. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Cost  and  Management  of  a  Beet-Sugar  Factory. 

F.  D.  /S'.,  Birmingham,  Ala.— 1.  What  is  the  cost  of  such  a  beet- 
sugar  factory  as  Mr.  L.  A.  Clinton  described  at  Rome  ?  What 
capitalization  is  required  for  the  same  (including  cost)  ?  2.  What 
is  the  value  of  the  waste  pulp  commercially  ?  Can  it  be  used  as 
food  for  cattle  or  hogs?  What  value  has  it  as  a  fertilizer  com¬ 
pared,  say  with  cotton-seed  meal  ?  3.  Is  there  not  in  the  process 
described,  a  molasses  left  over  ?  Is  it  of  any  use  as  such,  or  like 
the  residue  of  the  old-country  beet-sugar  process,  Is  it  or  can  it 
be  utilized  for  making  alcohol  ? 

ANSWERED  BV  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

1.  The  cost  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  varies  from 
$300,000  to  $500,000  or  more,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  factory.  Instead  of  capitalizing  for  the  full 
amount,  companies  are  now  adopting  the  plan  of  bor- 
rowing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  working  season, 
$200,000,  or  such  an  amount  as  will  enable  them  to 
run  through  the  season.  They  find  it  cheaper  to  bor- 
row  this  amount  of  money  for  a  few  weeks  until  they 
can  convert  the  product  into  cash,  than  to  capitalize 
for  the  whole  amount  required. 

2.  The  value  of  the  pulp  commerci  ally  is,  at  the 
present  time  in  New  York,  nothing,  as  there  is  no 
demand  for  it.  When  it  has  been  proved  by  experi¬ 
ments  that  the  waste  pulp  is  good  for  fattening  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  that  it  may  be  fed  px-ofitably  to  horses, 
swine  and  poulti’y,  then  it  may  have  a  commercial 
value.  At  a  factoi-y  in  Utah,  a  feeding  company  con¬ 
tracts  for  all  the  pulp,  and  has  immense  sheds  near  by, 
and  fattens  2,000  cattle  each  season  on  the  pulp  and  a 
small  amount  of  hay.  The  following  analyses  show 
the  relative  value  of  beet  pulp,  clover  ensilage  and 
corn  ensilage : 

Amount  of  Digestible  Elements  in  100  Pounds  of  Material. 

Sugar  Feed  value 

Protein.  Fat.  Fiber,  starch,  per  ton. 


Beet  pulp .  1.3  0.4  2.5  4.2  $2.02 

Clover  ensilage .  2.0  1.0  4.4  9.2  3.92 

Corn  ensilage .  1.4  0.6  6.5  5.6  3.22 


This  is  based  on  two  cents  per  pound  for  digestible 
protein  and  fat,  and  one  cent  per  pound  for  the  other 
nutrients.  Some  beet  pulp  was  recently  fed  to  cows 
at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station.  The  cows  had 
been  receiving  corn  ensilage,  and  the  beet  pulp  was 
substituted  for  this.  For  the  12  days  during  which 
the  experiment  was  conducted,  there  was  no  marked 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  cows  or  the  amount  of 
milk  they  gave.  The  results  in  detail  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  soon  in  a  bulletin  to  be  issued  by  the  above- 
named  station.  The  fertilizing  value  of  the  fresh  pulp 
is  not  great.  In  1,000  pounds  of  fresh  pulp,  there 
one  pound  of  nitrogen,  .3  pounds  of  phosphoric 
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acid,  and  .4  pounds  of  potash.  The  commercial 
value  of  this  per  ton  for  a  fertilizer  would  not  be  over 
40  cents,  and  probably  not  that  much. 

3.  In  the  process  of  making-  sugar  from  beets,  a 
large  amount  of  molasses  is  left.  In  the  old  country, 
this  is  used  in  considerable  quantities  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Hay  or  straw  is  cut  fine,  and  then  a  quantity 
of  the  molasses  poured  on  it.  When  fed  in  this  way, 
it  is  relished  by  stock,  and  is  said  to  enable  the  animals 
to  get  a  greater  amount  of  nutriment  out  of  the  hay 
or  straw  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Alcohol 
has  been  made  from  the  molasses,  but  in  this  countx-y, 
the  indxxstry  has  not  been  developed. 

How  to  Force  Rhubarb. 

C.  F.  S.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C. — What  is  the  most  economical 
way  to  raise  rhubarb  for  the  early  market,  without  the  use  of 
glass,  on  the  North  Pacific  coast  ?  I  can  get  10  cents  per  pound 
in  the  latter  part  of  February  and  March.  The  temperature,  as 
a  rule,  does  not  go  below  zero  in  the  winter,  but  we  get  a  lot  of 
rain. 

Ans. — In  general,  the  simplest  and  cheapest  way  to 
foi*ce  rhxxbarb  without  the  use  of  glass,  is  to  place  a 
few  hai'rels  over  the  plants  in  early  spring.  In  some 
localities,  the  mere  protection  from  the  wind  and  cold 
afforded  by  a  box  or  tub,  will  bring  in  the  pie-plant  a 
week  or  two  earlier.  The  heat  produced  by  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  fresh  manure,  stable  litter,  forest  leaves, 
or  other  convenient  material,  will  still  further  hasten 
the  product.  Sometimes,  a  few  pieces  of  wood  are  set 
close  together  under  the  bottom  rim  of  the  barrel  to 
serve  as  a  lid  and  to  allow  the  escape  of  steam  which 
might  injure  the  young  shoots.  If  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  study  the  daily  changes,  you  might  use  a  box 
with  a  movable  cover.  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
other  method  of  forcing  rhubarb  plants  in  a  small 
way  where  they  stand.  On  a  large  scale,  some 
modification  of  the  same  principle  must  be  used,  such 
as  that  suggested  for  asparagus  on  page  725  of  Tim  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  previously  illustrated.  The  cultivation  of 
the  two  crops  is  the  same  in  all  essentials.  The  forc¬ 
ing  of  either  crop  under  glass  involves  an  entirely 
different  principle,  viz.,  the  huiu-ying  out  of  all  the 
vitality  stored  up  in  the  roots,  the  exhausted  clumps 
being  thrown  away.  The  forcing  of  plants  where 
they  stand  involves  the  principle  that  plants  forced 
in  the  field  must  be  allowed  every  advantage  to  re¬ 
cuperate. 

These  are  the  only  two  methods.  Other  so-called 
methods  are  merely  variations  in  practice  adapted  to 
local  conditions.  The  truth  is  that  judgment  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  as  in  everything  that  has  to  do  with  grow¬ 
ing  things.  However,  the  process  is  simple,  and  the 
forced  product  is  far  more  tender  and  salable  than 
the  field-gi’own  rhubarb.  wiliiet.m  midler. 

Kalamazoo  and  Pinqree  Peaches. 

A.  J.  II.,  Saddle  River,  N.  J. — Have  you  or  any  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y. had  any  experience  with  the  Pingree  and  Kalamazoo  peaches. 

Ans. — I  have  seen  Kalamazoo  in  Mr.  Stevens’s  orchards 
at  South  Haven,  Mich.,  the  originator.  It  is  a  small 
to  medium,  yellow  peach,  freestone,  that  is  hardy  with 
him.  It  ripens  in  September  thei’e,  I  think,  is  a 
good  bearer,  but  the  leaf  is  subject  to  mildew.  Here 
it  would  be  of  no  value,  for  it  would  cut  no  figure  with 
our  best  yellow  peaches.  I  have  never  had  it  fruit 
here.  The  Pingree  I  do  not  know.  ciias.  wright. 

Delaware. 

Fire  Blight  on  Apple  Trees. 

J.  M.,  Alpena,  Mich. — The  tips  of  my  apple  trees  seemed  to  scald 
last  summer;  the  leaves  died  and  young  wood  turned  black,  and 
the  trouble  finally  extended  down  the  bodies.  I  supposed  it  to  be 
sun  scald,  so-called.  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  washing  the 
trees  with  soap  suds  with  ashes  added.  This  is  all  right  for  the 
bodies,  but  the  tops  are  the  difficult  parts.  Can  you  give  me  a 
way  to  remedy  this  ?  I  thought  perhaps  soap  suds  made  strong 
with  lye  sprayed  on  would  help. 

Ans. — It  is,  evidently,  the  genuine  Fire  blight  which 
affected  the  apple  trees  of  J.  M.  The  usual  course  of 
this  disease  on  the  apple  is  to  begin  in  the  tender 
growing  twigs,  whei-e  the  bacterial  germs  find  easy 
access,  and  extend  downwards.  Sometimes  it  reaches 
for  six  or  more  feet  in  one  season  from  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  Sometimes  it  runs  down  a  small  branch  to 
a  very  large  one  or  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  spreads 
entirely  around  it,  thus  cutting  off  the  normal  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  sap,  and  killing  all  the  live  part  above. 
This  is  more  common  in  the  pear  than  in  the  apple, 
the  latter  being  affected  as  described  by  J.  M.,  and 
being  called  Twig  blight.  It,  also,  affects  the  quince 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  useless  to  endeavor  even  to 
check  this  dread  disease,  the  Pear  or  Fire  blig-ht,  by 
spraying  with  any  chemical  or  mixture  that  has  been 
tested.  I  have  just  heard  Mr.  M.  B.  Waite,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  0.,  talking  on  this  subject.  He  has  g-iven 
it  the  most  careful  study,  and  experimented  more  than 
any  one  else  with  supposed  remedies.  At  px’esent,  the 
only  known  method  of  fighting  the  blight  is  to  cut  off 
evei'y  twig  or  branch  that  shows  signs  of  it,  being 
sure  to  get  a  foot  below  the  visible  evidence  of  the 
ti’ouble,  and  burn  the  brush  at  once.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  burn,  as  the  germs  are  said  to  die  as 
the  branches  dry  up  on  the  gi’ound,  but  it  is  as 
well  to  burn  them  first  as  last,  and  thus  remove  all 


possible  danger  of  contagion  If  this  were  persistently 
done  in  a  neighborhood,  or  in  the  whole  country, 
we  would  be  as  exempt  from  pear,  apple  and  quince 
blight  as  we  now  are  from  small  pox.  If  the  sources 
of  infection  were  desti*oyed  there  could  be  no  disease. 

H.  E.  Y.  D. 

The  Profit  in  Local  Bone  Mills. 

C.  W.  II,  Waterford,  N.  J. — Where  can  bones  be  bought  in  ear- 
load  lots,  and  what  is  their  probable  cost  ?  What  is  the  probable 
cost  of  machinery  and  appliances  needed  to  manufacture,  say  a 
ton  per  day  of  fine  ground  bone  ?  Would  it  pay  to  do  this  on  a 
small  scale  for  a  local  market,  say  of  50  or  100  tons  per  year,  to  be 
sold  at  $25  or  $30  per  ton  ? 

Ans. — We  doubt  whether  it  will  pay  to  buy  bones  in 
large  lots  for  such  a  trade.  The  lai’ge  manufacturers 
are  on  the  watch  for  such  lots  of  bones,  and  a  small 
dealer  can  hardly  afford  to  compete  with  them.  In 
some  country  districts,  back  from  the  large  towns, 
local  bone  mills  pay  a  fair  profit.  Bones  are  bought 
in  small  lots  from  farmers  and  others,  and  brought  to 
the  factory  where  they  are  steamed  and  then  gi’ound 
in  a  bone  mill.  Even  this  business  is  not  as  good  as 
formerly,  since  many  fresh  bones  are  cut  up  in  green- 
bone  cutters,  and  used  as  poulti-y  food.  Except  for 
working  up  the  local  supplies  of  bones,  we  doubt 
whether  a  small  mill  will  pay.  We  think  there  will 
be  more  clear  profit  in  buying  in  100-ton  lots  of  ground 
bone  fx-om  the  western  butchers. 

A  Simple  Fertilizer  Mixture. 

G.  V.  S.,  Preston,  Conn. — Would  a  fertilizer  composed  of  600 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  1,000  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  and 
400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  be  good  for  farm  crops  in  gen¬ 
eral  ?  Would  it  be  good  for  fruit,  both  tree  and  small  fruits  ? 
Would  one-half  ton  of  the  mixture  be  sufficient  for  an  ac re,  for 
all  crops  ? 

Ans. — Such  a  fertilizer  would  contain  plant  food 
about  as  follows : 


Nitrogen. 

Plios.  acid. 

Potash. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

600 

Cotton-seed  meal . . . 

40 

9 

10 

1000 

Acid  phosphate . 

140 

— 

400 

Muriate  of  potash.. . 

— 

200 

Total . 

149 

210 

This  means  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  7%  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  1034  per  cent  of  potash.  On 
natxirally  strong  land,  with  clover  or  peas  for  green 
cropping,  this  might  be  satisfactory  for  small  frxxits  ; 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances  there  is  not  enough 
niti'ogen.  The  cotton-seed  meal  gives  nitrogen  in  the 
organic  form,  and  this  is  more  available  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  growing  season.  At  the  North,  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  cold  soils,  some  more  soluble  form  of  nitx’o- 
gen  should  he  used  to  force  the  plant  in  Spring.  A 
mixture  containing  500  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  100 
pounds  acid  phosphate,  and  300  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  will  give  you  better  results  on  most  farm  crops. 
Half  a  ton  per  acre  of  this  mixture  ought  to  be  prof¬ 
itable. 

Winter  Care  of  Hen  Manure. 

F.  G.  C.,  Sandy  Greek,  Me. — We  are  getting  two  bushels  per  week 
of  hen  manure  from  the  dropping  boards,  using  road  dust  as  an 
absorbent.  We  put  it  into  the  pigpen  with  the  horse  manure, 
scattering  in  corn  for  the  pig  to  work  it  over  with  the  other  dress¬ 
ing.  Is  there  any  better  way  to  dispose  of  it  ? 

Ans. — Our  own  plan  is  to  use  the  dried  hen  manxxre 
as  a  filler  for  a  home-mixed  fertilizer.  We  use  a  plat¬ 
form  under  the  roosts,  and  keep  the  manure  well 
dusted  with  land  plaster.  This  keeps  it  hai’d  and  dry, 
and  if  kept  under  cover  during  winter,  the  manure 
will  he  found  in  hai’d  chunks.  This  is  crxxshed  and 
fined  on  a  hard  floor,  with  a  heavy  shovel,  and  sifted 
through  a  fine  coal  screen.  It  is  mixed  in  aboxxt  the 
following  proportions  : — 500  pounds  dry  and  fine 
manure,  250  pounds  dissolved  rock,  125  pounds  muriate 
of  potash,  and  125  pounds  nitrate  of  soda.  This  rnix- 
txxre  gives  reasonably  good  results  on  most  crops. 
Some  farmers  recommend  the  use  of  kainit  in  the  hen¬ 
house,  but  we  do  not  like  to  put  this  substance  where 
the  hens  can  eat  it.  If  we  were  to  change  this  method 
of  using  the  hen  manxxre,  we  woxxld  put  it  directly  on 
the  strawberries,  or  use  it  to  help  ferment  our  piles 
of  muck.  It  is  a  slow  and  disagreeable  job  to  handle 
soft  and  pasty  hen  manure  in  the  Spring. 

More  About  the  Use  of  Dynamite. 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass. — I  read  with  interest  Mr.  Garrahan’s  ac¬ 
count  of  how  he  blasted  out  his  rocks,  and  I  have  some  myself 
which  I  should  like  to  remove;  but  he  omitted  to  tell  what 
strength  dynamite  he  used,  or  the  weight  of  a  stick.  Will  he  en¬ 
lighten  me  on  these  points  ? 

Ans. — The  dynamite  used  in  removing  bowlders  at 
Hicks  Ferry,  is  known  to  the  trade  as  50-per  cent 
grade.  Dynamite  is  fux-nished  in  40,  50,  60,  70,  and  xxp 
to  90-per  cent  goods,  the  higher,  the  stronger.  We 
used  the  50-per  cent  grade,  costing  here  115  per  100 
pounds,  delivei’ed.  It  is  manufactured  three  or  four 
miles  away,  and  comes  in  sticks  one  and  134  inch  in 
diameter,  and  one-half  pound  in  weight.  Transporta¬ 
tion  companies  ax-e  strict  regarding  this  kind  of 
freight  ;  some  refxxse  to  carry  it,  others  only  on  cer¬ 
tain  days  and  trains,  and  at  special  rates. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  neighbor  called  my  attention  to 
a  large  walnut  stump  in  the  middle  of  the  road  near 
his  house ;  it  had  originally  heen  cut  about  even,  or 
level  with  the  surface,  but  the  ground  had  been  worn 
away,  so  that  the  stxxmp  projected  above  the  ground 
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six  inches.  He  bored  a  134 -inch  auger  hole,  12  inches 
deep  straight  down  in  the  stump.  The  weather  was 
freezing  cold,  and  below  40  degrees  dynamite  will 
hardly  explode.  A  basin  of  warm  water  was  pro¬ 
cured,  two  sticks  of  dynamite  placed  therein  to  thaw, 
then  removed  from  the  cartridges,  firmly  pressed  with 
a  stick  into  the  hole,  a  little  damp  earth  pressed  on 
top  for  tamping.  It  was  fired  in  the  usual  manner, 
requiring,  perhaps,  half  an  hour  in  all,  and  costing, 
possibly,  35  cents  for  material.  The  stximp  was 
knocked  into  firewood,  but  all  stumps  are  not  built 
that  way.  m.  garrahan. 

Whole  Root  or  “  Old  Oak  "  Trees. 

E.  E.  W.,  Forest ,  0.  T.  —Is  there  any  advantage  in  a  whole-root 
tree  ?  Why  is  it  better  than  a  piece-root  1  What  is  meant  by  the 
old-oak  process  ? 

Ans. — There  is  x*eally  no  such  thing  as  a  whole  root 
of  an  apple  seedling  xxsed  in  making  any  root  grafts 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  except  a  few  thoixsand  that  I 
made  myself.  But  I  did  not  like  the  trees  that  grew 
from  them.  The  lower  part  of  the  roots  did  not  de¬ 
velop.  Only  the  upper  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  root 
sent  out  thrifty  growth.  A  series  of  trials  pi*oved  to 
me  that  the  upper  six  inches  of  a  first-class  one-year- 
old  apple  seedling  make  a  better  tree  than  any  other 
size  or  part.  This  is  what  is  used  by  those  nursery¬ 
men  who  gi’ow  and  sell  “whole-root”  trees,  so  they 
have  told  me.  I  believe  this  is  the  old-oak  process  of 
root  grafting,  and  it  makes  a  well-rooted  and  thrifty 
tree.  Smaller  pieces  of  roots,  especially  the  lower 
cuts,  have  xisually  made  smaller  and  less  thrifty  trees 
for  me.  H.  E.  v.  D. 

Family  Fruits  for  Central  Indiana. 

M.  J.  W.,  Philomath,  Ind. — I  wish  to  set  a  small  orchard  of  30 
apple,  6  pear,  5  cherry,  10  peach,  and  5  plum  trees.  I  want 
only  three  Summer  and  three  Fall  apples.  What  varieties  would 
be  best  for  central  Indiana  ?  I  want  the  rest  Winter  apples.  Do 
you  know  an  apple  called  the  Black  Ben  Davis,  and  another 
called  the  Winter  Maiden  Blush  ? 

Ans. — The  following  vai’ieties  would,  perhaps,  be 
suitable  for  family  use  in  central  Indiana :  Summer 
apples  :  One  each  of  Yellow  Transparent,  Benoni,  and 
Sweet  June ;  Fall  apples  :  One  each  of  Jefferis.  Maiden 
Blush,  and  Wine  ;  Winter  apples  :  Four  Gi'imes  Gold¬ 
en,  five  Jonathan,  five  Indiana  Favoifite,  and  ten  York 
Imperial.  Cheri*ies  ;  Two  Early  Richmond,  one  Mont¬ 
morency,  and  two  English  Morello.  Pears :  Two 
Bartlett,  one  Anjou,  two  Seckel,  and  one  Lawrence. 
Plums :  One  each  of  Wild  Goose,  Abundance,  Bur¬ 
bank,  Hawkeye  and  Red  June.  Peaches :  Two  each 
of  Triumph,  Elberta,  Heath  Cling,  Mountain  Rose, 
Oldmixon  Free.  Black  Ben  Davis  is  a  new  and  al¬ 
most  an  untried  kind,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Green¬ 
ville,  which  was  once  called  Winter  Maiden  Blush. 

h.  e.  v.  D. 

Effect  of  Turnips  on  Milk  Flavor. 

J.  V.  G.,  West  Falls,  N.  Y. — Does  feeding  turnips  to  cows  when 
making  butter,  give  it  a  bad  flavor,  or  make  it  bitter  ?  My  butter 
is  bitter,  and  people  tell  me  that  it  comes  from  feeding  turnips. 

Ans. — Feeding  txxrnips  to  cows  is  likely  to  make  the 
butter  bitter  unless  they  are  fed  with  some  care.  Any 
such  material  as  that  should  be  fed  directly  after 
milking.  If  fed  a  few  hours  before  milking,  the  butter 
is  almost  sui*e  to  be  bitter  or  off  flavor.  Frequently 
poor  ensilage  will  give  a  bad  flavor  to  the  milk  and 
butter  when,  if  it  were  fed  directly  after  milking,  the 
disagi-eeable  flavor  will  have  disappeared  before  the 
next  milking.  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  says  in  Milk  and  Its  Prodxxcts,  “  The  volatile  fats 
that  are  derived  directly  fx*om  the  food  may  give  either 
desirable  or  ixndesirable  flavors  to  the  milk.  Thus  we 
esteem  the  characteristic  flavors  due  to  the  grasses, 
clover  and  like  fodder ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
stronger  flavoi*s  of  garlic,  onions,  turnips,  cabbage, 
etc.,  give  to  the  milk  an  undesirable  character.  The 
presence  of  these  undesirable  flavors  in  milk  is  often 
a  source  of  a  good  deal  of  annoyance,  but  with  proper 
precaxxtions,  the  bad  results  coming  from  them  may 
be  greatly  lessened  and,  in  many  cases,  entirely  obvi¬ 
ated.  Since  all  of  these  flavoring  oils  are  volatile, 
they  easily  pass  through  all  the  tissues  of  the  animal, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  pass  off  through 
the  various  excretox*y  channels.  We  shall  find  them 
present  in  the  greatest  amount,  not  only  in  the  milk, 
but  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  animal,  during  the  time 
that  the  fodder  containing  them  is  undergoing  diges¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  time  digestion  is  completed,  the  vola¬ 
tile  products  will  have  almost  entirely  passed  away. 
If,  therefore,  sufficient  care  be  taken  so  to  time  the 
feeding  and  milking  that  the  milk  shall  be  drawn  not 
less  than  10  or  12  houi’s  after  the  undesirable  fodder 
has  been  eaten,  there  will  be  slight  danger  of  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  milk  by  it.  Whereas,  if  milking 
occur  within  thi’ee  or  four  hours  after  feeding,  the 
milk  will  be  strongly  impregnated  with  the  undesir¬ 
able  flavor.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  and  feeding 
cows  immediately  before  or  immediately  after  milk¬ 
ing,  dairymen  are  often  enabled  to  feed  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  turnips  and  even  onions  without  danger  of  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  milk.”  If  J.  V.  G.  give  the  above 
directions  a  trial,  I  would  like  to  have  him  report  the 
results  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  l.  a.  c. 
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A  Cheap  and  Effective  Non-Poisonous 
Insecticide  for  Croton  Bugs, 
Roaches,  Etc. 

Ruralisms:  “I  have  been  told  that 
borax  would  kill  Croton  bug's,  roaches, 
ants,  etc.  Is  it  so  ?  ” 

Druggist :  “I  would  say  that  it  is  not 
so.  There  is  the  drawer  where  the  borax 
is  kept.  It  seems  to  be  a  favorite  place 
for  Croton  bugs  and  roaches.” 

Previously,  we  had  inquired  of  a  friend 
living  in  one  of  the  finest  apartment 
houses  in  New  York  :  “  What  non-poison- 
ous  substance  will  kill  Croton  bugs  and 
roaches  ?  ”  The  reply  was  :  “  Powdered 
sugar  and  borax.  There  is  nothing 
more  effective.” 

There  are  few  houses  in  large  cities 
(perhaps  it  is  the  same  in  small  cities, 
towns,  villages  and  suburban  homes) 
that  are  not  more  or  less  infested  with 
these  offensive  insects.  Several  years 
ago,  Dalmatian  insect  powder  (Pyre- 
thrum,  Lyon’s  powder,  Buhach,  etc. — 
they  are  all  the  same)  was,  for  the  most 
part,  employed  to  keep  them  in  check. 
Pyre  thrum  powder,  according  to  the 
writer’s  experience,  will  not  kill  any  in¬ 
sect.  It  merely  stupefies  them  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time — paralyzes  them 
— when  they  may  be  gathered  up  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Our  longer-time  subscribers 
may  remember  our  trials  with  Buhach 
(the  California  product  of  the  Pyrethrum 
flower)  made  about  10  years  ago,  before 
it  was  generally  introduced.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  company  claimed  that  the  Pyre¬ 
thrum  powder  grown  there  was  far  more 
effective  than  the  imported  product.  The 
guarantee  was  made  that  it  would  kill 
all  sorts  of  insects.  One  of  our  first  trials 
was  made  upon  the  Rose  bug.  The  pow¬ 
der  was  blown  through  a  bellows  upon 
infested  rose  bushes  and  grape  vines.  In 
about  15  minutes,  all  of  the  Rose  bugs 
would  fall  to  the  ground,  where  they 
would  writhe  for  a  time,  and  finally  die, 
as  it  appeared.  Other  “  bugs  ”  were  then 
gathered  and  placed  in  boxes  supplied 
with  rose  or  grape-vine  leaves,  and  the 
powder  was  blown  upon  them.  It  was 
found  that,  thus  confined,  they  would  re¬ 
turn  to  consciousness  in  from  12  to  24 
hours,  and  be  as  lively  as  ever. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  larger  hotels,, 
apartment  houses,  and  many  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  dwellings  of  New  York  have  employ¬ 
ed  professional  bug  exterminators  to 
keep  the  houses  free  of  such  pests.  The 
Dalmatian  insect  powder  is  no  longer 
used. 

The  favorite  insecticide,  we  have  found 
from  many  inquiries,  is  known  as  Peter¬ 
man's  Roach  food,  though  druggists  tell 
us  there  are  others  just  as  effective,  the 
Universal  Roach  food,  for  example,  guar¬ 
anteed,  as  is  Peterman’s,  to  be  “  non- 
poisonous  and  not  harmful  to  food, 
clothes,  wood-work  or  paint.”  The  re¬ 
tail  price  of  Peterman’s  is  20  cents  for 
four-ounce  boxes,  or  six  boxes  for  $1. 
We  sent  a  box  each  of  the  Peterman’s  to 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  of  Yale,  and  to 
Prof.  Voorhees  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  who  were  kind 
enough  to  analyze  it.  The  replies  were 
much  to  the  same  effect,  viz.,  that  it  was 
made  chiefly  of  borax  and  sugar,  the 
sugar  for  a  food  which  the  “  bugs  ”  great¬ 
ly  relish,  the  borax  to  kill.  Powdered 
borax  is  worth  about  10  cents  a  pound 
and  sugar  not  over  five  cents — 15  cents  a 


pound  for  what  Peterman  charges  20 
cents  for  four  ounces. 

Whether  borax  and  sugar  will  kill 
insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  such  as 
currant  and  cabbage  worms,  Rose- 
chafers,  etc.,  we  know  not.  We  hope  to 
experiment  next  season.  If  the  borax 
and  sugar  were  to  be  blown  upon  infest¬ 
ed  plants  through  bellows,  the  Leggett 
gun  or  similar  contrivances,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  sugar  finely  pulverized  ; 
bxit  one  would  suppose  that,  if  blown 
upon  the  foliage  the  same  as  Paris-green 
or  hellebore,  the  foliage  should  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  powdered  sugar . 

We  have  this  note  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Taplin,  of  Ilolmesburg,  Phila.  : 

Iu  reading:  “Ruralisms”  on  page  806,  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  a  note  on  the  Laurel-leaf  willow.  Is 
not  this  Salix  pentandra?  I  infer  that  the  spe¬ 
cies  described  is  the  same  that  my  father  planted 
quite  freely  a  number  of  years  agro  on  his  place 
at  Maywood,  New  Jersey,  and  that  was  the  name 
by  which  he  knew  it. 

No,  we  fancy  not,  Mr.  Taplin.  Our 
trees  were  purchased  of  the  late  Mr.  A. 
S.  Fuller,  before  your  father  moved  to 
Maywood.  He — Mr.  Fuller — called  it  the 
Laurel-leaf  willow,  Salix  pentandra,  but 
questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  botanical 
name.  Greatly  pleased  with  it,  either 
as  a  shrub  or  tree,  we  sent  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  leaves  to  the  London  Gar¬ 
den,  with  a  note  of  inquiry,  hoping  thus 
to  find  out  its  true  name.  Many  were 
the  answers  printed  in  reply,  and  sev¬ 
eral  were  the  personal  letters  received. 

The  most  we  learned  was  that  the 
Laurel-leaf  willow  is  a  variety  of  our 
Salix  luc.ida. 

In  Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Garden¬ 
ing,  we  find  a  description  of  S.  pentandra 
(volume  III.)  and  a  small  illustration 
which  makes  the  leaves  too  much  serru¬ 
lated.  This  is  a  European  species.  It  is 
described  as  a  shrub  six  to  eight  feet 
high,  or  tree  20  feet  high,  with  leaves 
only  one  to  four  inches  long. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  not  bother  much 
over  the  botanical  name  so  long  as  they 
can  secure  the  real  Laurel-leaf  willow 
which,  in  our  opinion,  for  ornamental 
purposes,  whether  as  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  whether  for  damp  or  dry  positions, 
is  the  handsomest  willow  known.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  leading  catalogues 
as  the  Laurel-leaf  willow.  Salix  lauri- 
folia,  not  S.  pentandra. 

Mr.  Thomas  Meehan  says  that  S.  pent¬ 
andra  (“  Shining  willow”)  is  a  native  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  of  Europe. 
He  says  that  it  grows  about  20  feet  high, 
and  is  the  most  ornamental  of  the  tribe. 

Many  of  those  of  our  readers  interested 
in  Crimson  clover,  read,  we  dare  say,  of 
the  disease  that  attacked  some  of  our 
dozen  plots  during  the  past  summer  and 
fall.  It  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the 
disability  was  caused  by  clover  lice,  but 
the  authorities  to  whom  we  sent  leaves 
decided  that  the  round,  dead  spots  were 
the  work  of  a  fungus,  and  that  the 
aphides  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  We  pointed  out  that  only  those 
leaves  which  were  infested  with  the  lice 
bore  the  round  brown  spots  which  were 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  fungus  alone. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  stricken  plot  has  partially  re¬ 
covered,  the  plants  being,  at  this  time, 
very  vigorous  and  about  six  inches  high. 
Those  not  affected  average  eight  inches 
high.  It  would  seem  that  frost  killed 
either  the  aphides  or  the  fungus  or  both. 

In  our  grape  reminiscences  of  two 
weeks  ago,  the  Lady  ought  not  to  have 
been  omitted. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell  was  the  introducer 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Look  out  tor  colds 
At  this  season.  Keep 
Your  blood  pure  and 
Rich  and  your  system 
Toned  up  by  taking 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Then 
You  will  be  able  to 

Resist  exposure  to  which 
A  debilitated  system 
Would  quickly  yield. 


In  buying  seeds  “economy  is 
extravagance,”  because  the  cost 
of  cultivation  wasted  on  inferior  seeds 
always  largely  exceeds  the  original 
cost  of  the  best  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRY’S 

SEEDS 

and  always  get  your  money’s  worth. 
Five  cents  per  paper  everywhere. 
1  Always  the  best.  Seed  Annual  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  Seeds!  Seeds! 


NEW  AND  OLD. 

Triumph,  Greensboro,  Wickson,  Sophie,  Eldorado, 
Miller,  Loudon,  Logan,  Ruby,  Ridgeway,  and  a  host 
of  others  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Catalogue  free. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


Specialties  at  Baird's  Nursery. 

Peach  trees  by  the  1.000  or  car  load,  Japan  Plums 
and  Erie  Blackberry  plants  from  root  cuttings.  If 
you  want  to  buy,  our  prices  will  interest  you. 

D.  BAIRD  &  SON,  Baird,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

\\/„  DA  V  CASH  each  WELK  the  year  round,  if 
T  T  O  l/\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

SIARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Dansvillc,  N.  Y 

prifijj  TREKS,  3c.  All  klndsof  stock  cheap 
iLnUn  Reliance  Nukseky,  Box  10,  Geneva,N.Y. 


lOc.  for  Detail  Drawing  of  a  new  Berry  Crate.  No 
hinges;  no  division  slats.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.J. 


74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Glover  Seed 


Seed  Pecans 


, — For  the  finest,  largest  Loui¬ 
siana  pecans  for  planting, 
address  S.  H.  JAMES,  Mound,  La. 


Small 
Fruits 

_  _  r  Old  and  N«w 

Descriptive  list  free.  Varieties. 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  WILDER.  Lowest  rates,  duality 
extra. Warranted  true.  T.  s.  HL'BBAHD  to.,  FredonU,  M  .Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
AT  Wl  LL  HgjH 


GROW 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

TO  W.F.  ALLEN  JR 
SALISBURY.  MD. 

AND  HE  WILL  SEND  YOU  HIS 
„  32  PAGE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 
"CONTAINING  17 LARGE  NEWSTRAWBERRY 
ILLUSTRATIONS, FREE- ALSO  SAMPLEC0PY 

fthe  strawberry  culturist 

AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER  •  SEND  NOW, IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 


Medium  Bed,  $3  60  per 
bu.;  Mammoth,  $3  76. 
carefully  recleaned. 
Sacks  free.  Sample  of  either  for  2-cent  stamp.  Bovee 
Potatoes;  $2  per  bu..  2nd  size.  $1  50;  other  varieties, 
$1  per  bu.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 

Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  £  dJ-ShfiS 

PAUL  S  STEARNS,  Prairie  City,  Ill. 

PHAFNIY  Strawberry  bears  a  second  crop.  Large 
I  HUCilll  A  stock  of  Berry  plants  new  and  old.  Low 
prices.  Cat.  free.  Slatmakkh  &  Sox,  Dover,  Del. 

<>Ml  Miaul  A  Bi  Raspberries,  8,000  quarts  per 
OULUINDIMI  acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  S.  ASHMEAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

Public  Opinion. 

Our  friend,  Jas.  H.  Coe,  of  Mifflinsville,  O.,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  fruit  growers  in 
central  Ohio,  writes  under  date  of  November  17, 
1897  :  “The  fruit  trees  that  I  received  from  S.  W. 
Call,  of  Perry,  O.,  were  the  finest,  the  largest  and 
the  best-rooted  trees  I  have  ever  bought.” 

Jacob  Longsinger,  of  Tiverton,  O.,  writes  ;  “The 
fruit  trees  received  from  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry, 
O.,  were  the  finest  trees  I  ever  bought,  and  the 
thriftiest  trees  I  ever  saw.” 

Hundreds  of  others  write  similar  letters.  The 
facts  are,  Call  grows  the  best,  and  sends  his  cus¬ 
tomers}  the^best'  that  canjoe  grown. 


1 

BUY 

REID’S 


TREES 


j&SJO  IftvSi 


Prices  were  never  before  so  low — stock  was  never  better. 
Everything  in  the  REID  NURSERIES  is  healthy,  well  rooted, 
fully  up  to  grade.  You  will  get  exactly  what  you  want 
at  one-half  price.  Write  for  estimates,  suggestions, 
illustrated  catalogue.  Try  the  STAR  STRAWBERRY 
and  ELDORADO  BLACKBERRY. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free. 

THTJJFl  «T.  OOliLiIN B,  Moorestown.  N*.  ST. 


DWYER  S  1898  CATALOGUE 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES  and  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 
Standard  Varieties  and  Novelties.  Prices  low.  Stock  flrst-class, 
mailed  free.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS 

CHERRIES 


to  plant  for  business  and  for  profit,  are  Montmorency,  English  Morello, 
Louis  Philippe,  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle,  Napoleon  and  Windsor. 
We  have  others,  but  these  are  the  ones  you  want.  Our  catalogue  will  tell 
you  our  prices  for  these  and  other  fresh-dug  business  trees.  We  have  no 
novelties,  no  catchpenny  schemes,  offer  no  chromos,  do  not  pay  50  cents 
freight,  and  add  $5  to  price  of  your  trees,  but  we  give  full  value  iu  trees 
for  your  money.  All  stock  young,  healthy  and  thrifty.  Certificates  of 

every  shipment.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


RARE  TREES 

“ The  Leading  Note  England  Nursery.” 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  In  America.  3,000 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue 
JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  In  America,  Including  all  desirable 
novelties.  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have 
it.  “ An  indispensable  catalogue  "— Country  Gentleman. 

ELLWANCER  <fc  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SEEDS,  ROSES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 


I  advertise  themselves.  The  best  always 
cheapest.  Can  supply  all  your  wants  from 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  to  Street 
S,  Trees  at  low  rates.  Try  us,  can  refer  you 

vsuims*. — btiaH — iiae-v  to  customers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
Union.  Forty-three  years  of  square  dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have 
hundreds  of  carloads  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRURS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 

We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Boses,  Flants,  Small  Trees,  Etc.  Safe 

arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  OIJB  CATALOGUE,  an  ele¬ 
gant  book,  magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated  tells  it  all,  FBEE.  Send  for  it  today  and  see  what 
values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  44th  year.  32  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.}  Box  187,  Painesville,  O. 
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(continued.) 

(1874).  It  originated  in  Ohio,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Concord.  It  must 
have  been  not  until  about  1877  that  Mr. 
Campbell  sent  a  trial  vine  to  the  Rural 
Grounds.  There  it  proved  to  be  a  thrifty 
grower,  free  of  mildew,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  an  immense  bearer  of  medium-sized 
bunches  not  shouldered.  The  berries  are 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  Concord,  the 
skin  thin,  of  a  pea  green,  slightly  in¬ 
clined  to  yellow  when  fully  ripe.  The 
pulp  is  tender,  seeds  few  and  small,  and 
the  flavor  much  that  of  Concord,  though 
purer.  It  ripens,  as  we  now  recall,  about 
with  Moore’s  Early  or  a  few  days  later. 
The  Lady  is  a  grape  that  one  may  safely 
commend  for  all  amateur  collections.  It 
is  not  firm  enough  for  shipment  to  dis¬ 
tant  markets . 

The  Emmet  i?ed  raspberry  was  sent 
to  the  Rural  Grounds  by  A.  C.  Griesa  & 
Hro.,  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  April,  1895.  The 
berries  began  to  ripen  July  (3.  They  were 
of  medium  size,  conical,  rather  dull  red, 
fair  quality . 

The  Lotta  raspberry  (blackcap)  was 
sent  to  us  by  Frank  Ford  &  Son,  during 
April  of  1895.  The  plants  are  as  vigor¬ 
ous  as  any  raspberries  that  have  been 
tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  canes 
growing  to  a  height  of  eight  feet  or  more. 
The  berries  begin  to  ripen  July  4,  a  few 
days  later  than  Hilborn,  and  a  few  days 
before  Gregg.  We  would  never  grow  a 
Gregg  if  we  could  get  a  Lotta.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  borne  in  clusters  of  a  dozen,  of 
a  jet  black  color,  the  drupelets  being 
larger  than  those  of  Gregg,  and  less 
“  seedy.”  The  “  bloom  ”  of  the  Gregg  is 
objectionable.  If  we  wanted  to  sicken 
the  family  of  blackcaps,  or  lessen  the 
market  demand,  we  would  grow  Greggs. 
The  plants  are  tender,  the  berries  look 
as  if  mildewed,  and  the  quality  is  lower 
among  blackcaps  than  that  of  the  Kielfer 
or  Garber  among  pears.  July  7,  we  made 
this  note  :  “  Berries  of  the  Lotta  of  the 

largest  size,  of  good  quality,  firm,  w'th 
but  a  trace  of  bloom.” 

Among  the  earliest  blackcaps,  our 
choice  would  be  Palmer,  Eureka  and  Ilil- 
born.  They  are  all  hardy  and  productive 
as  to  plant,  and  rank  first  as  to 'quality... 


Roosting  Place  for  Hens. 

R.  M.  S..  Geneva,  N.  Y. — I  give  the 
plan  of  my  hen  roost.  I  make  a  plat¬ 
form,  with  legs,  that  looks  about  like  a 
table  ;  this  must  be  made  larger  or  small¬ 
er  according  to  the  number  of  hens,  but 
one  about  4x(5  feet  is  large  enough  for 
35  hens,  which  is  as  many  as  will  do  well 
in  a  flock  in  winter.  Next  I  fasten  four 
IM-inch  pieces  about  14  inches  long,  up¬ 
right  on  the  platform,  one  at  each  corner, 
about  six  inches  in.  Let  a  cross-piece 
rest  on  top  of  these  at  each  end,  to  hold 
the  roosts.  These  should  not  project 
over  the  sides,  so  that  the  droppings  will 
not  all  be  caught.  Use  the  driest  and 
lightest  material  jmssible  in  making,  in 
order  that  the  whole  thing  may  be  easily 
turned  over  to  receive  a  good  amount  of 
kerosene  at  short  intervals. 

The  Politics  of  Beet  Sugar. 

F.  II.,  Ludlow,  Vx. — I  do  not  see  any 
of  your  correspondents  touching  the 
political  side  of  the  sugar  question. 
That  it  is  a  question,  and  a  very  live  one 
at  that,  should  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  has  followed  the  course  of  legis¬ 
lation  at  Washington  for  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century.  Without  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  protection,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
precarious  venture  to  enter  into  a  busi¬ 
ness  requiring  such  large  capital  and 
skilled  labor,  which  is  the  fcotball  of 
politicians  and  capitalists.  Supposing 
that  the  business  should  be  encouraged 
by  National  legislation  for  a  few  years. 


until  vast  capital  had  been  invested. 
Then  suppose  that  the  people  who  did 
not  raise  sugar,  became  tired  of  paying 
an  increased  price  for  it,  and  it  should 
be  placed  on  the  free  list.  Where  would 
our  beet-sugar  factories  go  against  the 
bounty-raised  sugar  of  Europe  ?  It  is 
even  stated  that  they  are  somewhat  tired 
of  paying  bounties,  and  would  get  out 
if  it  were  possible.  In  these  times  of 
keen,  close  competition,  one  should 
weigh  carefully  the  arguments  for  and 
against  any  proposed  business,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  one  under  consideration.  If 
the  industry  can  start  out  powerful 
enough  to  command  and  continue  to 
command  the  support  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  politicians  with  votes  and  in¬ 
fluence,  it  may  become  stable  enough 
to  prove  a  paying  industry — to  the  sugar 
people,  whether  it  would  to  the  rest  of 
them  or  not. 

What  About  Agricultural  Education  ? 

E.  C.  B.,  Southport,  Conn. — A  farmer, 
who  has,  among  other  things,  several 
greenhouses,  told  me  to-day  that  he 
wanted  a  good  man  to  take  charge  of  his 
flower  department.  The  word  ‘•man” 
is  to  be  emphasized.  The  term  includes 
brains  and  training.  He  wants  a  man 
who  will  take  hold  of  the  task  as  if  it 
were  his  own,  and  lift  the  burden  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  proprietor,  who  lias 
other  directions  for  his  energies.  Nothing 
superhuman  is  called  for.  The  owner  is 
doing  this  work  himself  at  present,  and 
plenty  of  other  work.  He  can  hire  for¬ 
eign  labor  that  will  do  the  work,  but  not 
the  thinking.  The  school-bred  American 
is  willing  to  do  the  thinking,  but  is 
averse  to  the  physical  labor.  He  could 
work  when  he  went  into  the  school,  but 
when  he  comes  out,  he  asks,  aghast,  if 
he  is  expected  with  his  mental  discipline 
to  do  manual  labor.  The  answer  is,  Yes. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  American 
agricultural  schools  to  find  some  method 
of  training  the  brain  without  spoiling 
the  muscular  system.  The  result  has 
not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  For  the 
purposes  of  exercising  the  muscles  of 
the  student,  athletic  sport  has  super¬ 
seded  productive  labor  in  too  great  de¬ 
gree.  Athletic  sport  is  unproductive 
labor  as  far  as  the  amateur  is  concerned, 
besides  increasing  the  expenses  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  student  has  gravitated 
away  from  physical  work  in  spite  of 
learned  essays  upon  the  dignity  of  labor. 
When  we  see  these  results,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  such  men  as  Peter  Henderson 
tell  us  that  the  only  place  to  learn  any 
business  is  in  the  actual  practice  of  it, 
we  take  a  serious  look  at  the  agricultural 
college.  I  say  then  to  the  college,  Have 
you  any  men  willing  to  dig  with  an 
educated  muscle  ?  This  greenhouse  man 
wants  a  specimen  of  your  art  at  once. 
If  you  have  no  man  for  him,  is  your 
practical  side  worth  its  cost  ? 

Fat  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  as  an  article  of  diet. 
If  it  is  not  of  the  right  kind 
it  may  not  be  digested.  Then 
the  body  will  not  get  enough 
of  it.  In  this  event  there 
is  fat-starvation. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  supplies 
this  needed  fat,  of  the  right 
kind,  in  the  right  quantity, 
and  in  the  form  already 
partly  digested. 

As  a  result  all  the  organs 
and  tissues  take  on  activity. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gasoline  Engine, 

stationahieb, 

PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 
PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  GREAT  REMEDY 

FOR  PAIN 

CURES  PROMPTLY. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND.  lESS 

For  45  years  we  have  been  making  these 

Til  '  ~ 


AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE. 

ISj^and  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  ami  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
HHtg3ftn<l  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  Ac.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 
Cement  Ac.  Write  for  prices.  John  H.  Jackson-  76  3r  d  Av.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


u/nnrve  “ipe  i/img”  a  ice 

WUUU  O  Ibt  Milh  PLOW.  Constructed 

1  entirely  of  Steel  and  Iron,  for  the  use 

I  of  Dairymen,  Butchers,  Farmers  and  others,  at  half 
i  the  price  of  the  Iceman’s  Plow.  Manufactured  by 
i  the  most  celebrated  makers  of  fine  quality  Ice  Tools.  For 
,  particulars,  write  to  agent  nearest  to  you  or  direct  to  the 

manufacturers, 


I  AGENTS:  Sickel8SiNuttiiigCo.,S.l> Barclay  St., New  York. 
Edwin  II unt’s Sons,  180  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Farwell,  Ozmun,  Kirk  &  Co.,  3d  Street  .St.  Paul, Minn. 
Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Iziuis,  Mo 


PRICE, 

48 -pp.  Illustrated 
ice  Tool  Catalog uejtnd  to  all 
who  mention  (his  paper  a 
1C -p.  treatise  on  the 
Harvest,  free. 


i  Ice 


Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


u  Perfect  Farm  Fence.*'"'0  01 M*1  aouW’ 


-! 

IP  * 


annealed  galvanized 
steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom  wires  No.  1).  All  other 
wires  No.  11.  We  use  the  strongest  stay  wire  In 
any  woven  wire  fence  on  the  market  —  hence  more 
strength  and  durability.  Our  I  ftnn  If  nnt 'entirely 
new  feature.patented), provides  LUUp  IVIIUI  perfect 
expansion  and  contraction,  and  keeps  It  tight  at  all 
temperatures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  each  foot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect, 
the  same  as  placing  one  coil  of  a  spiral  spring  in 
every  foot  throughout  the  entire  length  of  fence, 
BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our 

It  is  Hog- 


(^/The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 
Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made*1 

Loop  Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  Impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give, 
tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them. 

Where  we  have  no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  introductory  order 
Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in  every  township. 

ZWm  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


theFARQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION (  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World'!  Columbian  Exposition, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  ^Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FAUQUHAIi  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


SAWMILLandENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Back.  Back  motion  of  Carriages  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  lnstamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices.  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Rakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  etc.  Mention  this  paper. 
IIJENCH  «fc  DROMGOLD.  Mfrs..  York,  Pa. 


“Smalley”  &  “Battle  Creek” 
patterns.  Self  and  hand-feed  Drag 
Saws,  20 to  36  inch  Circular  Machines, 
Bolting  Mills  and  Horse  Powers, 

SiW ALLEY  IV1FG.  CO.,  < 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


WOOD 

SAWING 

MACHINES 


A  GOOD  WEDD 

of  living  water  increases  the  value  of  any 
farm.  You  can  get  it  every  time  with  our 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

They  will  drill  to  a  depth,  through  any 
•nb.tanee.  They  will  do  from  10  to  16  per 
,  more  work  in  the  same  time  than 
any  other  maehlne.  They  have  a  longer 
ttroke  and  more  of  them  per  minute, 
Ballt  on  the  beet  plan,  of  the  be,t 
material.  We  make  9  ,Ue,.  Catalog  of 


STAR  DRILL.INQ 


machines  <fc  full  line  supplies  free. 

C  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  O- 


Drill 
Veils 

with 

Profit 


UfFI  I  Drilling  Machine, 

VILLI,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
for  drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village  Water 
works.  Factories,  Ice  Plants, 
Breweries,  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  OH  and 
Gas,  &c.  Latest  and  Best.  80 
years  experience.  WRITE! 
US  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 

TIFFIN  DHin 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  DURABLE .  MOST  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SCHANCK,  Linesville,  Pa.  I 


DIauia  Circulars  Free. 

ICO  rlUWS  H.  PRAf,  Clove.  N.  Y 

IDE  D1  ft UfC  c-  K-  BUCKLEY, 

IUC  rLUVVO  010  Amenla  Union,  N.  Y. 


A  FENCE  THAT  CAN'T  SAG. 

Is  tho  KEYSTONE  FENCE.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  with  a  special  view  to  taking  up  ail 
slack  by  expanding  and  contracting  as 
required  by  any  degree  of  heat  or  cold.  It  is 
25  to  58  inches  high  and  will  turn  anything 
but  wind  and  water.  Book  on  fence 
construction  sent  free. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  19  Rush  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


GABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 

Cabled  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence,  Steel 
Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.  The  best  complete  line  of 
smooth  wire  fencing.  Catalogue  free. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO., 315  HICK  ST.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


The  Locomotive  Engineer 

must  have  an  eye  out  for  signals.  One  need  not 
watch  the  thermometer  on  account  of  his  Page 
Fence.  Rain  or  shine,  fever  heat  or  zero  weather, 
“the  coll  is  in  it,”  and  keeps  It  tight. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 


l'lio  tv.  hi  is  w  hat  makes  the  Kittclinaa  Fenco  fa¬ 
mous.  With  our  Duplex  Automatic  Machine  you 
make  100  style*  and  GO  rods  per  day  of  the 
—  Best  Woven  Wire  Fence  on  Earth, 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig-tight 

FOR  182  PER  ROD 

Chicken  fence  19c.  Rabbit-proof 
fence  lGc.  and  a  good  Hog  fenoe 
for  12o.  per  rod.  Plain,  Colled 
Spring  and  Barbed  Wire  to  farm¬ 
er s  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue 
.  FREE  for  the  asking.  Address. 
OX  106,  Rldgevllle,  Indiana. 


BOWEN 

,  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO  , 

<r  |  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  |  L)  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer,  t 
Send  for  large  circulars' 


NOPWALK.O. 


CHAMPION 


EVAPORATOR 


For  MAPLE, 
SORGHUM, 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  corrugated  pan  over  tirebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  Byrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  automatic 
regulator.  The 
Champion  is  as 

great  an  improve-  -  „ 

ment  over  the  ieOetr^e  Catalogue 

Cook  pan  as  the  F  ree. 

latter  was  over  the 
old  iron  kettle  bung  on  a  fence  rail. 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR  CO., 

HUDSON ,  Ohio,  and  MONTREAL ,  Quebec. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8J4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1898. 


A  reader  asks  whether  any  one  in  this  country  has 
ever  milked  ewes  for  butter  or  cheese-making,  as  is 
done  in  the  old  country.  The  Secretary  of  the  Dorset 
Breeders’  Association  tells  us  of  a  Dorset  ewe  that 
was  milked,  and  the  cream  used  for  butter-making. 
That  is  all  we  can  learn  about  it.  Most  Americans 
will  vote  ewe  milking  as  very  small  business — yet  it 
may  give  bigger  returns  than  second-rate  fast  horses. 

O 

Our  correspondents  make  it  clear  this  week  that  the 
certificates  of  freedom  from  the  San  Jos6  scale  which 
some  nurserymen  are  sending  out,  may  or  may  not 
have  value.  Personally,  we  would  give  little  weight 
to  such  certificates  if  no  other  evidence  were  offered. 
However  skillful  or  conscientious  the  entomologist 
may  be,  he  cannot  possibly  examine  every  tree  and 
shrub  in  a  nursery.  It  is  true  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  find  the  scale  if  it  were  present  in  larg-e  numbers, 
but  that  does  not  give  full  protection  to  the  buyer. 
In  the  end,  we  must  trust  to  the  honor  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  nurserymen  for  our  best  protection. 

O 

The  Breeders’  Associations  of  New  York  State  will 
hold  their  annual  meeting  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  Jan.  6  and  7,  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
State  Sheep  Breeders,  the  Western  New  York  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders,  and  the  Cheshire  Swine  Breeders. 
This  promises  to  be  a  valuable  meeting.  Business  in 
all  classes  of  live  stock  is  picking  up.  Meat,  dairy 
products  and  wool  are  all  in  fair  demand  at  improved 
prices.  The  wisest  men  bought  improved  stock  last 
year  or  the  year  before,  when  prices  were  down.  Wise 
men  may  still  get  in  at  the  front  door.  A  meeting 
like  this  one  at  Ithaca  gives  one  a  chance  to  get  at 
the  breeders,  and  to  learn  what  they  want  to  do. 

O 

In  the  account  of  Canadian  mixed  farming,  mention 
is  made  of  the  advantages  in  such  a  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  by  reason  of  the  variety  of  occupation  furnished. 
This  is  emphatically  true  ;  there  is  an  advantage  in 
frequent  change  of  occupation.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  matter  :  the  greater  number  of  crops  grown, 
and  the  more  diversified  interests  involved,  require  a 
much  greater  amount  of  headworlt  to  keep  everything 
moving  smoothly,  and  to  prevent  neglect  and  loss 
through  want  of  oversight  and  attention  at  the  proper 
time.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  fun  and  less  tire¬ 
some  routine  in  diversified  crops,  but  there  is,  also,  a 
necessity  for  more  skill  and  greater  watchfulness, 
that  all  may  have  timely  attention,  and  that  nothing 
may  suffer. 

Postmaster-General  Gary  is  very  enthusiastic  in 
his  advocacy  of  postal  savings  banks.  He  wishes  to 
have  such  provision  made  that  every  post  office  shall 
become  a  depository  for  the  savings  of  the  people,  no 
matter  how  small  the  amounts,  and  shall  pay  a  small 
rate  of  interest  thereon.  The  scheme  has  much  to 
commend  it.  Practically,  the  same  plan  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain.  An  intelligent  Scotchman,  in 
speaking  of  the  matter,  said  that  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  its  success  in  this  country  is  the  lack  of 
police  protection,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  post  offices 
in  the  country.  The  deposits  of  money  in  these  poorly 
protected  places  would  form  rich  booty  for  thieves. 
There  is  less  danger  from  this  source  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try,  because  police  protection  is  better.  He  spoke  in 
the  highest  praise  of  the  advantages  and  conveniences 
of  the  system,  which  is  an  old-established  one.  The 
school  children,  even,  may  open  an  account.  A  would- 
be  depositor  may  get  a  book  at  the  post  office  where 
he  may  happen  to  be,  make  any  deposit  he  may  desire, 
go  to  any  other  post  office,  or  to  as  many  as  he  de¬ 


sires,  deposit  more  money,  or  draw  out  money  at  any 
place  he  may  wish  to  do  so.  The  government  pays  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  probably  about  the  same  as  the 
savings  banks.  The  system  is  an  admirable  one  to 
encourage  the  saving  of  money  by  those  people  who, 
otherwise,  would  have  no  means  of  putting  it  in  a 
savings  bank,  and  also  helps  to  put  money  into  circu¬ 
lation  that  would  otherwise  be  hoarded  up,  and  be 
unproductive.  Needless  to  say,  the  bankers  in  this 
country  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  any  such  sys¬ 
tem  by  our  Government. 

O 

Mr.  Davenport,  on  page  25,  shows  the  injustice  of 
the  freight  rates  on  vegetables  and  fruits.  A  farmer 
might  pack  one  barrel  each  of  apples,  potatoes  and 
pears  in  barrels  of  similar  shape  and  size,  and  ship 
them  in  the  same  car.  The  rates  would  be  25,  18, 
and  35  cents  per  100  pounds  respectively.  It  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  for  the  railroad  company  to 
charge  different  rates  for  a  man,  his  wife  and  his 
mother-in-law,  in  case  they  traveled  together.  Some 
men  might  be  willing  to  pay  extra  rates  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  a  mother-in-law,  but  they  will  draw  the  line 
at  pears  and  grapes.  This  is  a  matter  that  fruit 
growers  and  farmers  ought  to  take  up  at  all  their 
meetings,  and  make  a  noise  about.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  last  Farmers’  Congress  is  collecting 
statistics  about  this  and  other  cases  of  railroad  extor¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  their  figures  will  startle  shippers. 

O 

There  are  three  things  about  the  potato  market 
that  ought  to  be  considered  by  those  who  are  holding 
their  stock  for  a  high  price  in  the  spring.  The  total 
crop  of  the  country  is  small.  In  ordinary  years,  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  ship  large  quantities  of  second-sized  pota¬ 
toes.  This  year,  small  potatoes  have  found  a  ready 
sale,  and  thousands  of  bushels  that,  in  other  years, 
would  not  have  been  sent,  have  been  sold  early  at 
fair  prices.  Thousands  of  bushels  that,  in  other  years, 
were  fed  to  stock  or  thrown  away,  have  this  year  been 
saved  and  used  for  home  consumption — thus  leaving 
free  for  market  as  many  more  bushels  of  good  pota¬ 
toes.  All  over  the  South,  farmers  and  gardeners  are 
planning  for  an  immense  early  crop  which  will  begin 
to  come  before  the  old  stock  is  fully  cleared  up.  The 
chances  are  fair,  therefore,  that  the  farmers  who  are 
holding  their  potatoes  in  expectation  of  a  high  price 
in  March  or  April,  may  be  disappointed. 

O 

A  case  recently  decided  in  Connecticut  affords  a  val¬ 
uable  precedent  in  rural  sanitation.  The  city  of  New 
Britain  pours  much  of  its  sewage  into  a  small  stream, 
known  as  Piper’s  Brook.  A  dairyman,  whose  farm 
was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  a  little  below 
the  city,  found  that  his  cattle  were  unable  to  drink 
the  water  of  the  brook,  because  of  its  pollution,  and 
he  brought  suit  against  the  city  for  indemnity.  The 
case  was  bitterly  fought,  but  the  Superior  Court  of 
Hartford  County  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  and  ordered  the  city  of  New  Britain  to  pay  both 
damages  and  costs  of  Gie  suit.  The  city  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  further  fine  if  it  persist  in  maintaining  the 
nuisance.  Doubtless  there  are  many  similar  cases,  in 
which  farmers  or  dairymen  silently  endure  the  very 
same  evil,  without  feeling  in  a  position  to  protest ; 
yet,  in  equity,  a  man  so  situated  has  a  valid  claim 
against  the  city  guilty  of  this  pollution.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  should  a  man  so  situated  wash  his 
milk  vessels  in  the  polluted  stream,  or  stand  open  cans 
in  the  stream  to  cool  the  contents,  and  an  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  should  occur  among  the  users  of  the 
milk,  the  negligent  board  of  health  which  permitted 
the  pollution  of  the  stream  would  at  once  hold  the 
unfortunate  dairyman  responsible  for  it. 

O 

What  will  these  scientific  men  do  next?  A  German 
surgeon  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  human  stomach 
is  not  a  vital  organ.  He  found  a  woman  suffering 
with  an  incurable  tumor  in  her  stomach,  and  as  an 
experiment,  he  cut  the  entire  organ  out,  raising  the 
small  intestine  and  sewing  it  to  the  end  of  the  oesoph¬ 
agus  !  The  wounds  healed  (this  was  on  September  6, 
1897),  and  the  woman  is  still  living,  having  gained  in 
weight  and  strength.  She  can  eat  and  digest,  each 
day,  one  quart  of  milk,  two  eggs,  seven  ounces  of 
meat,  seven  ounces  of  oatmeal  gruel,  one  cup  of  tea, 
two  rolls,  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter.  All  organs  of 
the  body,  except,  of  course,  the  removed  stomach, 
work  perfectly,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the 
patient  is  56  years  old.  There  are  a  number  of  cases 
where  dogs  have  survived  the  removal  of  the  entire 
stomach,  and  parts  of  the  human  stomach  have  been 
removed  with  success.  Our  scientific  friends  conclude, 
from  this  experiment,  that  the  digestive  capacity  of 
the  human  stomach  has  been  greatly  overrated.  The 
chemical  and  digestive  work  of  the  stomach  may,  cer¬ 
tainly,  be  performed  in  the  intestines.  In  fact,  the 
chief  office  of  the  stomach  seems  to  be  to  serve  as  a 


reservoir  for  the  food,  and  to  regulate  its  temperature . 
We  have  no  idea  that  this  operation  will  ever  become 
popular  as  a  cure  for  dyspepsia  or  stomach-ache,  but 
it  illustrates  how  scientific  experiment  and  research 
are  upsetting  many  of  our  cherished  notions  and 
theories.  Who  knows  what  old  friend  will  be  struck 
down  next  ? 

O 

We  always  hesitate  about  printing  such  an  article 
as  that  of  Mr.  Stanton,  on  page  19.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  statements  are  correct.  He 
has  exhibited  his  ginseng  at  the  fairs,  and  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  growing  it  with  success.  At  the  same 
time,  we  realize  how  the  story  of  such  remarkable 
crops  will  strike  a  hard-working  farmer  who  really 
feels  that  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  the  most  out 
of  his  farm.  Such  men  will  not  always  stop  to  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Stanton  has  spent  more  than  12  years 
studying  and  experimenting  with  ginseng.  Too 
many  will  want  to  rush  into  this  new  business  on  a 
large  scale.  After  the  first  year  or  so  of  hard  work, 
success  will  seem  further  away  than  ever,  and  they 
will  give  up  in  disgust,  blaming  all  those  who  helped 
put  the  idea  before  them.  There  is,  doubtless,  money 
to  be  made  in  growing  ginseng,  just  as  there  is  in 
producing  butter  or  eggs  or  potatoes  or  fruit.  Most 
of  us  who  read  the  stories  that  experts  tell  about 
these  crops,  and  then  try  to  carry  out  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  find  often  by  sad  experience  that  there  is  a  part 
of  success  which  no  man  can  give  or  sell.  It  is  either 
a  natural  part  of  the  man — born  in  him — or  so  rubbed 
in  by  hard  thinking  and  careful  work  that  nothing 
can  take  it  out.  There  is  a  part  of  your  ticket  to 
success  that  you  must  struggle  for  and  earn  for  your¬ 
self,  or  you  will  never  have  it. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

A  fellow  turning  40  years  is  pretty  apt  to  find 

Quite  suddenly,  that  youth  has  jumped,  and  left  him  far  behind. 
To  hide  the  bald  spot  on  his  head  is  really  quite  a  chore ; 

He  finds  that  he  is  never  ranked  with  “  young  folks  ”  any  more. 
The  boys  refuse  to  call  his  name,  when  choosing  up  for  ball, 

The  older  men  want  whiter  hairs — he  has  no  place  at  all. 

He  is  not  hay— he  is  not  grass— he’s  neither  old  nor  young, 

And  all  the  cherished  wine  of  life  seems  running  from  the  bung. 
Society  is  all  upset,  and  evil  is  on  top; 

It  won’t  be  long  before  you  hear  the  whole  performance  drop. 

Oh !  life  is  blue  at  40  years,  for  those  who  cannot  find 
God’s  mercy  in  the  coming  years,  but  turn  their  eyes  behind. 

So  vainly  grasping  for  life’s  straw  that  lies  behind  them  dead. 
Unmindful  of  the  golden  grain  stored  up  for  them  ahead. 

And  mighty  little  sympathy  they  find  along  the  way; 

Some  cynic  listens  to  their  tale,  and  then  has  this  to  say: 

“  The  world  is  moving  upward— you  are  only  standing  still, 

Your  liver's  out  of  order,  and  you  only  neeed  a  pill." 

Don’t  add  fuel  to  a  feud. 

The  fighting  ewe  is  useless. 

Hard  eider  may  lead  to  a  hard  sigh. 

Don’t  let  your  faith  get  lazy — work  it. 

The  robber  hen  is  troubled  with  mal  lay  ria. 

The  “  kicker  ”  is  an  advocate  of  the  missile-toe. 

Too  many  people  make  each  working  day  a  daze. 

Monday  is  a  weak  day  for  the  Sunday  bicycle  rider. 

How  the  Southern  people  do  crack  up  the  Velvet  bean  ! 

A  pie-ous  fraud — the  old  rooster  when  he  gets  into  chicken  pie. 

How  many  New  Year’s  resolutions  have  been  dissolved  already? 

Ip  your  seed  eye  be  single,  your  whole  potato  crop  will  be  light. 

That  question  about  agricultural  education  on  page  23  is  a 
good  topic  for  discussion. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  cat,  after  smacking  her  chops  over  her  ancieut 
enemy,  “I  am  well  ra(tled.” 

Are  you  going  to  experiment  with  whitewash  on  peach  trees  to 
retard  the  buds  ?  Why  not  ? 

The  fraud  with  the  big  ear  of  corn  made  of  several  smaller 
ones  glued  together  has  reached  New  York  State. 

A  bill  before  Congress  would  extend  the  term  of  Congressmen 
to  four  years.  A  partial  cure  for  stumpy-jaw  in  politicians. 

For  an  idle  horse  fed  on  stalks  or  hay,  we  like  to  mix  five  parts 
bran  and  one  part  oil  meal,  and  feed  three  to  five  pounds  per  day. 

There  are  said  to  be  more  Leghorn  poultry  breeders  within  25 
miles  of  Petaluma,  Cal.,  than  in  any  other  spot  of  equal  size  in 
the  country. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  pigment  in  the  feathers  of 
the  Black  Minorca  and  that  of  the  White  Leghorn  ?  One  is  crow- 
shade  (crocheted)  and  the  other — nit ! 

The  Irish  praise  our  Secretary  of  agriculture  for  his  aggressive 
search  for  a  foreign  butter  market,  and  adduce  this  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  department  of  agriculture  for  Ireland. 

“  Yes,”  said  Prof.  Nitash,  “  my  lecture  on  Atmospheric  Nitrogen 
was  so  effective  that  it  turned  all  the  farmers  that  were  present 
into  legumes.”  “  How  do  you  know  it  ?”  “  I  noticed  the  nod  ules — 
they  all  went  to  sleep.” 

Mr.  Garrahan  has  told  us  about  his  use  of  dynamite  in  blow¬ 
ing  out  stones.  Letters  are  coming  asking  more  about  its  use. 
Many  people  want  to  use  the  stuff,  but  are  afraid  of  it.  They 
hardly  know  which  end  of  it  to  touch. 

Among  the  Christmas  attractions  in  New  York  City,  was  a 
mince  pie  10  feet  in  diameter  and  four  inches  thick.  The  “mince” 
in  it  weighed  80  pounds  !  The  crust  contained  24  pounds  of  flour 
and  16  pounds  of  butter  !  There  is  stomach-ache  for  you. 

A  new  English  discovery  in  vaccination  is  the  use  of  sterilized 
vaccine  lymph.  The  power  of  the  vaccine  is  increased  by  the 
process,  while  the  destruction  of  malignant  bacteria  prevents  the 
painful  sore  that  usually  follows  vaccination.  In  this  process,  an 
admixture  of  glycerine  is  used  with  the  calf  lymph. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Several  inquirers  want  to  know  where  to  sell 
feathers.  They  should  be  packed  up  and  sent  along 
with  the  poultry  ;  feather  buyers  usually  come  around 
and  pick  up  the  feathers  from  the  commission  houses 
after  the  season  is  over.  The  price  is  not  high.  The 
tail  feathers  of  the  turkey  bring  more  than  the  wing 
feathers,  and  each  of  these  should  be  tied  in  bundles 
separately.  If  there  is  any  market  near  home,  it 
would  be  better  to  sell  the  feathers  there  than  to  ship 
them  off  to  any  distance. 

X  X  X 

Market  for  Sauerkraut. — One  inquirer  wants  to 
know  if  he  can  sell  sauerkraut  in  this  market.  No, 
there  is  little  chance.  People  who  deal  in  that  sort  of 
stuff  watch  the  cabbage  market,  and  when  that  is 
glutted,  buy  cabbages  at  their  own  price,  and  make 
their  own  kraut  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  their 
labor.  The  same  is  true  of  other  similar  products. 
Sauerkraut  can  be  made  of  the  kind  of  cabbages  men¬ 
tioned  in  another  paragraph,  and  when  the  makers 
will  not  offer  enough  for  such  cabbages  to  pay  the 
freight,  there  isn’t  much  use  in  sending  the  product 
here  with  any  hope  of  selling  it. 

XXX 

Poor  Cabbages  not  Wanted. — “  What  do  you  think 
of  a  man  who  will  ship  such  cabbages  as  those  ?” 
asked  a  commission  merchant  in  front  of  whose  store 
a  lot  of  small,  third-rate  cabbages  were  being  un¬ 
loaded.  “  When  cabbages  are  so  plentiful,  and  when 
first-class  ones  can  be  bought  so  cheaply,  it  is  the 
worst  kind  of  foolishness  for  any  one  to  send  such 
stuff.  I  tried  my  best  to  sell  them  on  the  dock,  but 
the  sauerkraut  men  won’t  touch  them,  and  the  huck¬ 
sters  won’t  look  at  them  unless  they  can  get  them  for 
almost  nothing.  In  the  endeavor  to  get  a  little  some¬ 
thing  for  them,  I  have  already  spent  about  $25  in  un¬ 
loading  and  carting  them  to  the  store,  and  they  aren’t 
sold  yet.”  The  cabbages  were  simply  a  lot  of  culls  ; 
there  wasn’t  a  decent  one  in  the  whole  lot.  No  one 
could  blame  a  commission  man  for  selling  such  a  lot 
for  whatever  he  could  get,  and  get  rid  of  the  stuff ; 
but  this  one  was  doing  the  best  he  could  for  a  foolish 
shipper  and,  probably,  will  get  few  thanks  for  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  mistakes  to  send  such  in¬ 
ferior  products  to  this  market,  especially,  if  it  isn’t  a 
mistake  to  send  them  to  any  market. 

X  X  X 

Poor  Poultry  Prices. — “  We  got  caught  this  time,” 
said  a  commission  man  who  usually  gets  extra  prices 
for  fancy  poultry.  “  I  expect  we’ll  hear  from  it  from 
all  over  the  country.”  The  same  trouble  was  experi¬ 
enced  by  nearly  every  receiver  of  poultry.  Fowls  and 
chickens,  and  ducks  and  geese,  also,  unless  fancy, 
have  been  in  large  supply,  and  low  in  price  all  the 
season.  Turkeys  became  scarce  at  Thanksgiving  time, 
and  the  price  was  well  up  ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a 
larger  surplus  in  the  country  than  anybody  dreamed 
of,  and  they  were  sent  along  in  great  quantities  at 
Christmas.  Then  many  of  them  arrived  two  days  too 
late  for  the  best  market.  Monday  and  Tuesday  were 
the  great  market  days,  and  the  best  class  of  trade  was 
supplied  on  those  days.  Then  about  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  large  numbers  arrived,  and  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  them  was  in  a  sort  of  peddling  way. 
Many  of  these  latest  arrivals,  too,  were  of  poor  quality, 
and  were  altogether  too  small ;  many  of  them  wouldn’t 
weigh  more  than  five  or  six  pounds  apiece,  which  is 
altogether  too  small  for  turkeys  for  this  market.  The 
weather  was  favorable  for  handling  them,  or  there 
would  have  been  a  bigger  slump  ;  as  it  was,  prices 
went  very  low.  More  size,  more  flesh  on  the  bones, 
better  dressing  and  packing,  greater  promptness  in 
shipping,  are  needed  if  the  best  returns  are  expected 
from  shipments  to  this  market. 

X  X  X 

More  Fraud  Commission  Merchants. — Notwith¬ 
standing  all  our  warnings,  people  will  continue  to 
support  the  frauds  who  pose  for  a  brief  season  as  com¬ 
mission  merchants.  We  have  a  complaint  from  a 
shipper  who,  several  weeks  ago,  sent  some  game  to 
the  Goodwin  Supply  House,  purporting  to  be  doing  an 
extensive  business  at  199  Duane  Street,  whence  they 
sent  out  such  persuasive  letters  that  he  sent  on 
his  goods  without  question.  Time  passed,  and  the 
returns  came  not  to  hand.  They  were  considerate 
enough  of  his  feelings  to  send  him  one  or  more  letters 
telling-  him  why  he  hadn’t  rece.ved  any  returns,  but 
this  was  only  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  so  foolish 
as  to  send  them  other  shipments.  On  visiting  the 
number  given,  I  found  only  an  empty  store  ;  the  bird 


had  flown.  □  Not  even  the  name  of  the^firm  appeared 
on  the  sign,  but  a  “To  Let”  placard  was  conspicuously 
displayed.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  other  parties 
had  been  looking  for  the  same  famed  supply  house, 
but  I  didn't  hear  of  any  one  finding  any  trace  of  them. 
The  probability  is  that  this  was  simply  another  one 
of  the  nest  of  swindlers  who  start  in  business  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  getting  all  the  shipments  possible, 
and  making  no  returns  unless  forced  to  do  so.  It 
may,  possibly,  be  our  old  friend  Hayt  masquerading 
under  a  new  name.  The  city  is  full  of  such  frauds, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  just  so  long  as  there  are 
people  who  will  ship  to  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
catch  them,  for,  when  they  have  stayed  as  long  in  one 
place  as  they  dare,  they  pull  up  stakes,  move  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  city,  perhaps  to  the  next  street,  and 
start  in  again  under  another  name.  Let  them  alone  ! 

X  X  X 

The  Christmas  Greens  business  seems  to  have  been 
overdone  this  year.  Never  before  have  I  seen  so  many 
left  on  the  market  after  the  holiday  was  over.  Enor¬ 
mous  quantities  were  used,  and  the  quantity  used 
seems  to  increase  with  each  successive  year,  but  the 
supply  was  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  this  year. 
There  is  almost  no  sale  for  them  after  the  Christmas 
holiday  has  passed,  so  they  must  be  classed  with  the 
perishable  goods  which  are  risky  things  to  handle. 
They  can’t  even  be  put  in  cold  storage.  f.  h.  y. 


UNEQUAL  RATES  ON  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  fruit  growers 
took  up  the  question  of  inequality  in  rates  between 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  large  markets  of  the 
country,  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 
This  difference  is  simply  rank  injustice  in  many  cases, 
and  shows  the  disposition  of  certain  roads  to  “  Charge 
all  the  traffic  will  bear.”  For  instance,  from  nearly 
all  points  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  rate  on  apples 
and  potatoes,  in  car-loads,  is  from  15  to  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  ;  the  rate  on  potatoes,  less  than  car-loads, 
18  cents  ;  on  apples,  less  than  car-loads,  25  cents.  Why 
apples  should  pay  so  much  more  than  potatoes,  no 
fellow  can  find  out.  The  rate  on  grapes,  in  baskets 
and  boxes,  and  pears,  in  barrels  or  kegs,  in  less  than 
car-loads,  is  35  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  just  about 
double  the  rate  on  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Our 
railroad  philanthropists  (?)  give  as  a  reason  for  this 
doubling  of  rates  the  extra  speed  on  trains  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  pears  and  grapes.  This  would  be 
important  if  true,  but  facts  show  that  the  same  train 
which  hauls  potatoes  hauls  grapes  and  pears ;  even 
when  this  is  not  so,  there  is  a  difference  of  about  12 
hours  from  New  York  points  east  of  Buffalo  to  New 
York  City.  While  we  all  admit  the  value  of  time,  we, 
as  fruit  growers,  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  put 
on  it  by  our  railroad  friends. 

Another  point  comes  up  here  in  regard  to  classifica¬ 
tion,  viz.,  why  is  it  worth  less  to  haul  grapes  toward 
the  setting  sun  from  Buffalo,  than  toward  the  rising 
sun  from  the  same  point  ?  That  is,  why  do  grapes 
going  west  from  Buffalo  take  one  classification,  while 
coming  east  from  that  point,  they  take  a  higher  classi¬ 
fication  ?  While  the  New  York  Grape  Growers’  Union 
was  in  operation,  this  point  was  fully  discussed,  and 
the  injustice  of  it  fully  acknowledged  by  some  of  the 
railroads  who  were  willing  to  make  a  uniform  classi¬ 
fication  in  both  directions  ;  but  the  strong  roads  were 
too  strong,  and  held  their  grip  on  the  throats  and 
pockets  of  the  grape  growers.  That  grip  has  never 
been  and  never  will  be  relaxed  until  some  stronger 
power  takes  a  hand.  A  concerted  movement  of  the 
fruit  growers,  backed  by  the  tremendous  engine  of 
public  opinion,  will  break  this  grip,  and  give  us  some 
measure  of  justice.  t.  c.  davenport. 

CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

A  Kansas  City  manufacturing  company  introduced 
a  machine  which  did  work  formerly  done  by  hand 
labor.  The  workmen  undertook  to  boycott  the  com¬ 
pany,  because  it  used  this  machinery,  but  the  courts 
have  decided  against  the  workmen,  and  they  declare 
that  such  a  boycott  is  a  conspiracy.  Many  farmers 
have  in  their  barns  and  fields  scrub  animals  that  do 
not  give  fair  returns  for  their  food  and  care.  Such 
scrubs,  if  they  were  able  to  talk,  might  be  expected 
to  say  about  this  :  “We  and  our  ancestors  have  lived 
on  this  farm  until  we  have  a  right  to  stay  here.  If  we 
do  not  pay  a  profit,  whose  business  is  it  anyway  ?  We 
won’t  have  any  well-bred  cattle,  horses,  sheep  or 
hogs  put  here  for  breeding  purposes,  or  in  our  places  !” 
There  is  no  law  that  compels  a  farmer  to  listen  to 
such  talk.  The  sooner  he  shuts  his  ears  to  it,  the 
sooner  he  will  improve  his  stock. 

When  the  people  of  Kansas  want  to  drive  something 
they  object  to,  out  of  the  State,  they  begin  to  fire 
statistics  at  it.  Figures  make  good  bullets  when  well 
aimed  and  true.  Kansas  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
sheep  record.  There  are  only  222,703  sheep,  worth 
$570,574.35,  in  the  State.  At  the  same  time,  there 


were  171,344  dogs  in  Kansas.  They  killed  66(5  of  the 
sheep,  and  scared  hundreds  more  out  of  growth  of 
wool  and  mutton.  In  the  great  State  of  Kansas,  only 
$91,495.68  worth  of  wool  was  produced  in  1897  !  What 
else  can  one  expect  with  80  dogs  to  every  100  sheep  ? 
There  is  hope  for  Kansas,  though,  for  the  hens  are 
still  thriving.  The  sales  of  poultry  and  eggs  for  one 
year  reached  $3,850,997.  All  the  mules  in  the  State 
were  worth  only  $3,018,009,  and  the  552,538  cows  could 
make  butter  worth  only  $4,585,271.18  and  cheese  worth 
$91,480  !  Enough  poultry  and  eggs  were  sold  in  the 
year  to  buy  all  the  sheep  in  the  State  seven  times 
over !  Even  the  garden  stuff  sold  in  one  year  would 
buy  all  the  sheep  !  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter 
with  Kansas  sheep  ?  That  pack  of  171,344  dogs  ! 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health  recently 
called  the  attention  of  Governor  Hastings  to  an  out¬ 
break  of  anthrax,  caused  by  handling  imported  hides 
in  some  of  the  tanneries.  The  Governor  requested  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  matter,  that  suspected  hides  might  be  dis¬ 
infected  or  excluded  from  our  ports.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  already  addressed  a  circular  to 
consular  officers,  instructing  them  to  refuse  authenti¬ 
cation  of  invoices  of  hides  of  neat  cattle  from  districts 
in  which  anthrax  is  known  to  exist.  Secretary  Gage 
does  not  feel  warranted  in  prohibiting  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  all  hides  shipped  from  Asiatic  ports,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  that  the  extent  to  which 
our  manufacturers  depend  upon  the  imported  hides, 
makes  the  prohibition  of  such  imports  an  exceedingly 
serious  matter. 

Live  stock  insurance  has  never  prospered  in  this 
country.  Of  all  the  companies  that  have  been  started, 
only  three  are  left,  and  these  are  said  to  be  having  a 
hard  struggle.  In  theory,  at  least,  insurance  for  live 
stock  ought  to  be  popular  and  profitable.  It  would 
seem  as  though  any  man  who  owns  a  good  horse  or 
cow  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  premium  for  insur¬ 
ing  it ;  yet  the  system  has  never  succeeded.  One  rea¬ 
son  is  that  rogues  have  gone  into  the  business  and 
organized  bogus  companies.  They  insured  stock  at 
much  lower  rates  than  the  reliable  companies  could 
offer.  After  collecting  a  few  premiums  or  assess¬ 
ments,  they  “  failed,”  and  the  farmers  lost  all  they 
had  paid  in.  These  bogus  or  weak  concerns  have 
about  killed  the  business.  It  is  said  that  an  English 
syndicate  was  willing,  at  one  time,  to  consolidate 
the  three  remaining  companies,  and  push  the  business 
with  a  large  capital. 

There  has  been  a  severe  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  during  the  past  six  weeks.  The 
fact  that  many  cases  occurred  in  an  orphan  asylum 
led  to  an  investigation  which  indicated  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  might  have  been  conveyed  through  the  milk 
which  was  supplied  by  a  large  creamery  in  Sussex 
County,  N.  J.  An  inspector  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  visited  this  creamery  and  the  dairies  that  sup¬ 
plied  the  milk.  He  was  unable  to  find  anything  wrong 
on  the  farms — the  milk  was  pure  and  healthful  when 
it  left  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  The  Paterson  Board 
of  Health  say,  however,  as  regards  the  creamery  itself: 

At  the  ei-eamery,  the  State  Inspector  had  found  that  water 
from  a  brook  was  pumped  into  the  creamery  for  general  use 
through  a  pipe,  the  intake  end  of  which  was  from  120  to  150  feet 
below  a  closet  which  overhung  the  brook.  Four  or  live  other  out¬ 
houses  were  situated  upon  banks  of  the  brook,  within  an  eighth 
of  a  mile.  He  also  was  informed  that  the  three  sons  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  were  ill  in  the  house  with  remittent  fever.  The  privy  over¬ 
hung  the  brook  about  100  feet  above  the  creamery,  and  was 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  and  cheese  house.  The  cream¬ 
ery  received  the  milk  of  53  dairies;  all  of  these  dairies  have  since 
been  inspected,  and  no  iufectiou  found.  The  three  sons  of  the 
propi-ietor  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  typhoid.  We  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  declaring  our  belief  that  from  85  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  developing  in  the  city  since 
November  15  originated  in  this  creamery. 

It  was  reported  in  the  daily  papers  that  Mr.  Fulboam, 
the  proprietor  of  this  creamery,  will  bring  suit  against 
the  Board  of  Health  for  heavy  damages,  as  this  report 
has  about  ruined  his  business.  It  is  now  reported  that 
a  bacteriologist  has  found  sewage  pollution  and  a 
germ  identical  with  that  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
water  used  in  the  creamery.  We  want  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  milk,  as  it  came  from  the 
farms,  was  perfectly  clean  and  healthful.  Consumers 
must  understand  that  the  handlers  are  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  poor  milk.  The  closer  we  get  to  the  cow  the 
better  off  we  are. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Iron  Age  implements  are  good  ones.  The  makers  offer  a 
variety  of  these  tools  for  farm  and  garden  work.  A  combined 
seed  drill  and  hoe  is  one  of  their  specialties.  They’ll  be  glad  to 
send  their  Iron  Age  Book  free,  and  this  tells  all  about  their  goods. 
Address  the  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  102,  Greuloch,  N.  J. 

On  January  18,  19  and  20,  the  live  stock  on  the  great  Haveineyer 
farm  at  Mahwah,  N.  J.,  will  be  sold  at  auction.  The  stock  em¬ 
braces  cattle,  sheep,  farm  horses  and  poultry,  all  of  first-class 
quality.  As  is  well-known,  the  late  Mr.  Havemeyer  started  with 
a  magnificent  herd  of  Jersey  cattle.  Later,  he  introduced  the 
blood  of  Simmenthals  and  Normandys,  and  the  cattle  now  on  the 
farm  consist  of  these  three  breeds  and  their  crosses.  The  sheep 
are  South  Downs,  and  the  poultry  are  of  all  the  popular  breeds. 
There  should  be  a  chance  at  this  auction  to  secure  some  fine  bar¬ 
gains  in  live  stock.  Peter  C.  Kellogg  <fc  Co.,  107  John  Street,  New 
York,  will  send  catalogues  of  the  sale. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  new  in atcli -scratch er  consists  of  a 
piece  of  water-color  paper  seven  by  four 
inches,  on  which  is  the  figure  of  a  man 
with  his  hack  turned.  The  coat  is  made 
of  sandpaper,  the  rest  of  the  figure  be¬ 
ing  painted.  At  the  top  are  the  words, 
‘‘  Scratch  my  back,”  and  a  loop  of  ribbon 
for  hanging. 

* 

Among  pretty  trifles  recently  described 
in  Harper’s  Bazar,  are  pig  pen-wipers. 
They  are  made  in  the  shape  of  little 
pigs,  cut  from  pieces  of  flesh-colored 
chamois ;  a  few  outlines  with  pen  or 
brush  give  the  ears,  eyes,  mouth,  etc. 
Two  other  leaves  of  the  same  shape  are 
put  underneath,  the  whole  being  fastened 
together  by  a  bow  of  baby  ribbon,  pass¬ 
ing  through  two  little  slits  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  hack.  It  is  easy  to  find  a 
picture  of  a  pig  in  some  advertisement, 
which  will  do  for  a  model. 

* 

Personal,  attractiveness  is  so  earnest¬ 
ly  craved  by  most  women,  that  it  seems 
extraordinary  they  should  be  willing  to 
encourage  its  loss.  Yet,  whenever  a 
woman  gives  way  to  petty  tempers,  to 
“envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and  all  un¬ 
charitableness,"  she  is  not  only  bringing 
discomfort  to  others,  but  is,  also,  writing 
an  unlovely  record  of  her  character  upon 
her  face.  Most  of  the  unprepossessing 
faces  we  see  are  unattractive  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  they  are  stupid  or  ill-natured.  A 
woman  who  is  healthy,  good-tempered, 
and  intelligent  is  often  more  attractive 
in  iniddle  age  than  in  youth,  while 
youthful  prettiness  may  be  utterly  gone 
in  maturity,  where  an  ugly  nature  has 
written  its  index  over  the  features. 

* 

Women  are  often  alluded  to  as  though 
they  were  dependents,  yet,  according  to 
one  of  the  great  charitable  institutions 
of  New  York,  the  number  of  deserted 
women  who  seek  aid  is  less  than  one  per 
cent,  while  more  unmarried  men  seek  as¬ 
sistance  than  unmarried  women.  We 
believe  that  most  women  always  will  earn 
a  living,  if  given  any  chance.  There  is 
many  an  instance,  too,  where  the  men  of 
a  family  would  give  up,  and  sink  down 
into  the  “  submerged  tenth  ”,  were  it  not 
for  the  superior  energy  of  the  women. 
We  have  all  seen  the  loosening  of  family 
bonds  that  sometimes  follows  the  loss  of 
the  energetic  house-mother.  Charles 
Kingsley  tells  us  that  the  word  husband 
was  originally  derived  from  “house- 
band  ”,  the  force  that  holds  and  draws  a 
family  together ;  but  the  house-band  is 
quite  as  often  some  quiet,  home-keeping 
woman,  as  the  masculine  head  of  the 
family. 

* 

A  convenient  umbrella  case  is  one 
which  may  be  used  either  hung  upon  a 
door  or  wall,  or  rolled  up  for  traveling. 
It  is  made  of  dark  serge,  lined  with  linen 
crash,  being  32  inches  deep  and  20  inches 
wide.  It  contains  two  umbrella  pockets 
and  six  smaller  pockets,  the  umbrella 
pockets,  27  iuches  deep,  being  in  the 
center,  with  three  shallower  pockets 
down  either  side.  All  the  pockets  are 
bound  with  braid,  and  are  firmly  stitched 
to  the  lining.  Outside  and  lining  are 
stitched  together  by  a  braid  all  around 
the  edge.  On  the  outside,  a  ribbon 
tie  must  be  put  at  both  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  to  fasten  the  case  when  rolled  up, 
and  also  a  strap  of  the  material  to  carry 
it  by.  Five  small  brass  rings  should  be 
put  along  the  top,  to  hang  the  case  up 
when  desired.  An  additional  convenience 
is  to  replace  the  smaller  pockets  with 
one  large  one,  the  depth  of  the  umbrella 
holders ;  a  waterproof,  folded  flat,  may 
be  put  in  this,  and  thus  rolled  up  with 
the  umbrellas. 


A  DRYING  RACK. 

The  season  of  the  year  is  at  hand  when 
the  little  folks  will  be  coming  in  with 
damp  foot  gear,  despite  earnest  efforts  to 
keep  their  feet  dry.  Thousands  of  boots 
and  shoes  are  practically  spoiled  in  the 
attempt  to  dry  them.  Too  strong  and 
too  sudden  heat  is  usually  applied  when 
the  shoes  are  put  into  the  oven,  set  on 
the  hearth,  or  upon  sticks  of  wood  laid 
over  the  stove’s  top.  Fig.  11  shows  a 
handy  rack  that  can  be  attached  to  the 
wall  behind  the  kitchen  stove,  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up  to  the  ceiling,  folded  up 
against  the  wall  when  not  in  use,  and 
turned  down  at  night  to  hold  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  damp  boots.  Here  they  will  dry 
without  danger  of  injury  by  the  heat, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  out  of  the  way 
and  need  not  be  watched.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  rack  is  shown  at  a  glance,  w.  e. 

INSTITUTES  FOR  FARMERS'  WIVES. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  November  20,  the 
editor  of  Woman  and  the  Home  com¬ 
ments  on  the  fact  that  plenty  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  offered  for  the  men  at  the  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes,  but  the  farmers’  wives 
and  daughters  are  entirely  left  out.  The 
institutes,  it  is  claimed,  recognize  the 
farmer’s  needs  and  his  place  in  the 


A  DRYING  RACK.  Fig.  11. 

world’s  economy,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  needs  and  rights  of  the  farmhouse 
wife  be  likewise  recognized. 

Is  it,  after  all,  the  institutes  which 
have  recognized  the  needs  and  rights  of 
the  farmer  ?  Has  not  the  farmer  him¬ 
self  awakened  to  the  necessity  for  an 
understanding  of  the  most  advanced 
scientific  methods  of  work  ?  Is  he  not 
becoming  more  and  more  keenly  alive  to 
the  need  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
best  ways  of  doing  things  ?  He  is  coming 
to  understand  that  he  must  have  intelli¬ 
gent  ideas  about  drainage,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  soils,  the  application  of  fertilizers. 
In  short,  if  a  farmer  now-a-days  wishes 
to  be  up-to-date,  or  abreast  of  the  times, 
he  must  be  progressive,  open  to  con¬ 
viction  as  to  the  superiority  of  scientific 
methods,  know  of  the  best  fungicides, 
etc.  ;  hence  he  demands  the  institute  as 
a  method  of  enlightenment  on  all  the 
various  subjects  pertaining  to  his  work. 

How  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
women  ?  Are  they  not  conservative  in 
the  extreme  ?  Do  they  not  imagine  that 
they  are  already  proficient  in  the  art  of 
cooking  and  housekeeping  generally  ? 
Are  they  not  so  wedded  to  “  their  way  of 
doing  things”  that  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution  would  induce  them  to  change  ? 
If  a  new  mode  of  preparation  is  sug¬ 
gested,  a  different  process  of  cooking 
proposed,  the  good  housewives,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  will  say,  “I  know 
better  ;  I  have  done  so-and-so  long  enough 


to  know  how  it  should  be  done.”  If  a 
“  balanced  ration  ”  is  discussed,  the  same 
antagonism  is  aroused.  They  and  their 
grandmothers  before  them  have  known 
enough  to  provide  a  bill  of  fare  good 
enough  for  anybody,  without  bothering 
their  heads  about  “  balanced  rations.” 

To  illustrate,  a  chair  of  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence,  which  is  liberal  and  comprehensive 
in  scope,  has  recently  been  established 
in  the  Ohio  State  University.  Did  the 
women  of  the  State  rejoice  over  this 
recognition  of  their  needs  and  rights? 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  criticism,  and 
more  or  less  condemnation  from  various 
sources.  The  educated  and  the  unedu¬ 
cated  alike  made  such  comments  as 
these:  “  What  is  the  use  of  it?”  “The 
idea  of  going  to  a  university  to  learn  to 
cook  and  keep  house !”  “A  girl  can 
learn  all  she  needs  to  know  about  cook¬ 
ing  and  housekeeping  from  her  mother.” 

But  who,  that  is  alive  to  the  needs  of 
the  times,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
wisdom  of  providing  the  opportunity 
whereby  the  young  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try  may  study  the  art  of  homemaking, 
where  this  art  is  coordinated  with  other 
university  work  ? 

There  are  oases,  however,  in  the  des¬ 
ert  of  conservatism.  Here  and  there, 
women  are  awaking  to  an  appreciation 
of  their  needs  and  rights.  In  Kansas, 
for  instance,  the  institutes  do  not  ignore 
these  needs  and  rights,  while  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  farmers  and  their  wives,  recognizing 
that  their  interests  are  more  or  less 
specialized  and  not  in  a  common  line, 
hold  double  sessions,  i.  e.,  the  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  hold  sessions  of 
their  own,  discussing  subjects  of  special 
importance  to  them  ;  their  husbands,  at 
the  same  time,  are  holding  meetings  of 
benefit  to  them.  This  is,  certainly,  a 
wise  move.  Women  are  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  wisest  and  best  man¬ 
agement  of  the  household ;  men  are, 
likewise,  interested  in  farm  manage¬ 
ment  and  all  that  pertains  thereto.  To 
get  the  greatest  good,  this  double  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made.  Of  course,  there 
are  general  subjects  in  which  all  are  in¬ 
terested,  and  such  would  be  discussed  in 
general  sessions.  As  stated  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  however,  the  demand  must  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  women  themselves.  When 
the  hunger  is  made  manifest,  the  food 
will  certainly  be  forthcoming. 

MRS.  W.  A.  KEDLERMAN. 


GERMAN  FINISHING  SCHOOLS. 

In  South  Germany,  writes  a  London 
Chronicle  correspondent,  the  finishing 
schools  have  been  developed  on  very 
practical  lines.  Before  admission,  the 
girls  are  supposed  to  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  well  educated.  They  must  know 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  must  have 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  English  and 
German  grammar,  and  must  be  able  to 
write  and  speak  their  own  language 
properly.  They  come  to  the  school 
mainly  to  learn  housekeeping. 

The  schools  generally  number  from  10 
to  20  boarders,  each  of  whom  has  a 
separate  bedroom.  Every  morning  after 
breakfast,  the  girl  has  to  make  her  own 
bed  and  dust  the  room.  Once  or  twice  a 
month,  she  is  obliged  to  alter  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  furniture,  so  that  she  may 
know  how  to  arrange  things.  Every 
week  she  is  called  upon  to  take  her 
dresses  from  the  cupboards,  where  they 
hang,  and  pack  them  in  a  box,  with 
everything  else  she  may  require  for  a 
long  visit.  This  done,  the  mistress  in¬ 
spects  it  and  points  out  the  many  ways 
in  which  she  may  save  space. 

In  a  school  visited  in  Baden,  only  16 
pupils  are  admitted,  and  two  house¬ 
maids  and  one  cook  are  kept.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  term,  the  girls 
are  informed  by  the  mistress  that  four 
of  them  are  required  every  week  to  take 


absolute  charge  of  the  house.  They 
have  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  see 
to  the  preparation  of  breakfast.  When 
this  is  finished,  they  make  their  beds  and 
tidy  their  rooms,  and  afterward,  go 
around  the  house  to  see  that  the  servants 
have  done  their  work.  Then  they  are 
told  by  the  mistress  of  what  the  midday 
dinner  will  consist,  and  this  they  have 
to  prepare,  though  the  cook  will  super¬ 
vise  what  they  do  in  the  kitchen,  giving 
hints  and  preventing  waste. 

One  of  the  four  girls  will  have  to  sit  • 
at  the  head  of  the  table  and  serve  the 
soup,  carve  the  poultry  or  joint,  and  help 
the  sweets.  This  meal  over,  those  on 
duty  have,  after  a  short  rest,  to  arrange 
afternoon  tea,  which  they  lay  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  at  which  they  have 
to  wait  upon  their  companions  and  any 
visitors  who  may  happen  to  call.  In  the 
evening,  there  is  frequently  some  music 
or  light  recreation,  where  the  four  girls 
have  to  act  as  hostesses.  They  finish  up 
their  day’s  work  by  .arranging  supper, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  retire  for  the 
night  until  they  have  left  the  kitchen  in 
perfect  order,  and  have  seen  that  the 
doors  and  windows  all  over  the  house  are 
properly  secured. 


A  BABYCAGE. 

A  cage  for  the  baby  is  described  and 
illustrated  in  a  recent  issue  of  Trained 
Motherhood.  Little  “  baby  yards  ”  may 
be  bought  readymade  ;  these  consist  of 
an  inclosure  of  low  railing,  but  they  are 
too  large  to  be  pushed  through  a  door¬ 
way,  hence  are  rather  inconvenient. 
The  “  baby  cage  ”  described  is  five  feet 
long,  27  inches  wide,  and  26  inches  high. 
It  has  a  movable  floor,  a  rounded  base¬ 
board  coming  up  two  inches  around  the 
floor,  to  keep  the  feet  from  slipping  out. 
The  fence  is  made  of  round  upright  pick¬ 
ets  five  inches  apart,  fitting  into  a 
rounded  top  rail.  It  can  be  taken  apart 
and  stored  in  small  space.  The  floor  is  a 
great  advantage,  for  in  warm  weather, 
the  child  may  spend  nearly  all  his  time 
outside,  without  danger  from  damp  grass 
and,  during  the  excessive  heat,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  go  barefoot,  without  any  risk 
of  injury.  An  advantage  of  the  movable 
floor  is  that  the  entire  cage  may  be  lifted 
up  and  put  over  a  sand-heap  in  the  yard, 
for  the  baby  to  amuse  himself  there.  As 
the  writer  in  Trained  Motherhood  says, 
there  would  be  fewer  badly-injured 
babies  if  very  busy  mothers  would  try 
this  plan  of  “  caging  up”  the  restless 
little  one.  Of  course,  baby  must  have 
his  toys  with  him  in  the  cage. 


To  College 

Without 

Cost 

A  forty-eight-page 
illustrated  pamphlet, 
tells  the  story  of  how 
over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  bright  girls 
won  their  college 
course  and  education 
in  music,  without 
expense,  and  how 
others  may  do  the 
same.  It  will  be 
mailed  FREE  to 
any  girl  sending  her 
address  to 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 
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Plant  for  Dining-Table. 

K.  P.,  Passaic  County,  iV.  ,7. —What  small  and 
graceful  plant  could  be  recommended  for  per¬ 
manent  use  on  the  dining-table  ?  Ferns  last  but 
a  short  time,  and  it  is  not  a  favorable  place  for 
flowering  plants. 


plant  is  entirely  hardy,  erect  in  growth, 
stiff,  and  attains  little,  if  any  more  than 
hedge  height,  scarcely  demanding  any 
trimming  at  all.  No  scale  or  other  in¬ 
sects  have  been  seen  here  on  these  plants, 
or  any  preventive  used.  Their  ability 
to  endure  heat  and  soil-dryness  accounts 
for  their  complete  hardiness  here.  Other 
plants,  as  Aucubas,  hardy  in  England, 
are  tender  here.  Our  E.  atropurpureus 
also  prefers  dry,  warm  soil.  With  wire 
to  supply  strength  and  defense,  these 
plants  (E.  Europreus  and  E.  atropur¬ 
pureus)  would  make  excellent  hedges. 
They  are  said  to  be  grown  readily  from 
seeds,  and  some  sorts  from  cuttings. 
E.  latifolius  (Broad-leafed)  is  said  to  be 
the  handsomest  of  all  the  family.  It  is 
native  in  France.  w. 

Blair  County,  Pa. 


Ans. — The  best  plant  K.  P.  could  select 
is  the  feathery  little  palm,  Cocos  Wed- 
deliana.  A  plant  in  a  four-inch  pot, 
slipped  into  a  pretty  jardiniere,  makes  a 
very  attractive  ornament  and,  when 
more  elaborate  decoration  is  desired,  it 
may  be  used  as  a  centerpiece  for  ferns 
or  flowers.  It  has  a  very  light  and  grace¬ 
ful  appearance,  yet  it  stands  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  an  ordinary  room  very  well. 
Do  not  take  it  out  of  the  ordinary  red 
earthenware  flower-pot  and  plant  it 
directly  into  the  jardiniere,  because  the 
infallible  result  will  be  poor  drainage 
and  sour  soil,  causing  damage  to  the 
roots.  A  covering  of  green  moss,  put 
over  the  top  of  the  soil,  will  improve  the 
appearance,  and  also,  prevent  the  earth 
from  drying  out  so  rapidly.  The  foliage 
should  be  well  sprayed  or  sponged  every 
week. 

A  cheap  but  attractive  plant  for  the 
table  is  the  showy  variegated  Wandering 
.lew,  Tradescantia  zebrina,  which  grows 
rapidly  under  unfavorable  conditions. 
Small  plants  of  the  Silk  oak,  Grevillea 
robusta,  are  excellent  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  ;  their  prettily-cut  leaves  are  very 
graceful,  and  the  plants  bear  rough 
usage  with  equanimity. 

Euonymus  in  Pennsylvania. 

With  reference  to  the  notes  on  Euony¬ 
mus,  on  page  827,  it  should  be  said  that 
there  are  two  species  of  it  that  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  here,  in  latitude  41  degrees, 
and  among  the  most  charming  ornaments 
of  house-yards,  especially  as  they  carry 
leaves  quite  different  in  form  and  color 
from  the  needle-shaped  foliage  of  most 
of  the  evergreens  that  are  hardy  here. 
Euonymus  radicans  has  no  competitor  in 
its  adaptedness  to  climb  the  foundation 
walls,  and  embrace  the  lower  windows 
with  its  extremely  pretty  and  close-set 
leaves  and  graceful  sprays  and,  if  some 
water  is  given  to  tide  it  over  extreme 
droughts,  it  will  do  this  on  the  hottest  and 
driest  side  of  a  building.  Its  variegated 
form,  which  is  most  common,  grows  as 
freely  as  the  pure  green,  and  shows 
stains  of  bright  pink  on  its  leaves  after 
frosts,  as  if  defying  the  cold.  Euonymus 
linifolius  (angustifolius  or  nanus  ?)  has 
narrow  evergreen  leaves  and  long,  slen¬ 
der  stems  which  require  to  have  a  fine 
wire  stretched  along  the  wall  horizon¬ 
tally  to  hold  them  up  against  winds.  It 
endures  sunshine  and  drought  well,  and 
is  often  hung  full  of  bright  red  seed 
pods  in  the  later  months,  quite  as  showy 
as  those  of  our  native  Waxwork  or  Bit¬ 
tersweet  (Celastrus  scandens),  which  is  a 
near  relation  of  the  Euonymus.  There 
are  several  plants  of  E.  Europaaus  in  a 
cemetery  here,  and  they  are  often  ablaze 
with  the  vivid  red  of  their  abundant 
fruit  in  late  Summer  and  Fall,  and  the 
berries  hang  long.  The  common  name 
of  “  Burning  bush  ”  is  well  given.  The 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — AClv. 


An  Evergreen  Summer-House. 

An  attractive  summer-house  on  my 
grounds  is  made  of  Norway  spruce  trees, 
drawn  together  at  the  top.  The  trees 
were  set  feet  apart,  in  a  circle  10  feet 
in  diameter,  one  tree  being  left  out  to 
form  a  doorway.  When  the  trees  had 
grown  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  the  tops 
were  drawn  together  and  secured  by 
wires  to  an  old  wagon-tire,  making  the 
arbor  a  graceful  bee-hive  shape.  Each 
winter,  the  outside  is  trimmed  with 
shears  like  a  hedge,  to  keep  it  in  shape. 

The  best  results  will  be  obtained  by 
using  small  trees  to  start  with.  Keep 
the  inside  of  the  circle  trimmed  close  to 
the  body  of  the  trees  from  the  start.  If 
some  trees  be  inclined  to  grow  more 
rapidly  than  others,  the  leaders  should 
be  cut  off  each  year,  even  with  the 
slower  growers,  so  that  they  will  all 
be  even  in  height.  A  new  leader  can  be 
formed  from  side  branches.  The  outside 
of  the  circle  should,  also,  be  trimmed 
each  year,  in  order  to  get  a  thick,  even 
growth  all  around.  The  Arbor-vita?, 
hemlock  and  other  evergreens  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way  ;  in  fact,  I  doubt 
whether  anything  is  more  suitable  for 
such  purposes  than  our  native  hemlock, 
and  this  may  be  trained  into  almost  any 
conceivable  form. 

Many  persons  who  have  seen  my  arbor 
from  the  road  are  quite  surprised  when 
first  looking  into  the  inside,  supposing  it 
to  be  a  single  tree.  It  forms  a  cool, 
shady  place  to  take  a  noon  rest  on  a  hot 
summer  day,  and  when  lighted  up  at 
night  with  Chinese  lanterns,  a  stand  in 
the  center  for  dominoes,  and  rustic 
seats,  it  forms  a  cozy  nook  for  the  young 
folks.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB. 

Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

It.  N.-Y. — A  summer-house  of  this  class 
is  usually  much  admired  for  its  quaint 
formality.  It  recalls  the  topiary  work 
in  old  European  gardens,  where  ever¬ 
green  trees  are  cut  into  extraordinary 
shapes,  birds,  animals,  houses  or  boats. 
One  of  the  few  examples  of  this  work  in 
America  is  Mr.  Hunnewell’s  Italian  gar¬ 
den,  near  Boston,  where  the  terraces  are 
adorned  with  trees  and  shrubs  cut  into 
grotesquely  formal  shapes. 


BALL’S  Ve*elable 


Sicilian 


HAIR  RENEWER 


Gives 


life  and 


vigor  to 
hair. 


new 

he  roots  of  the 
It's  like  water  to 


a  drooping  plant. 
No  gray  hair. 
No  baldness. 


Farmers’  Account  Book,  20c.  100  pp.,  5x8  In.,  good 
f  paper,  stout  cover;  best  plan  for  farm  &  household 
accts.  20c.  p’d,  3  for  50c.  Newell  White,  Searsport,  Me 


Velvet  Bean  as  an  Ornamental  Climber. 

East  summer,  I  started  a  new  home. 
Having  no  shade  whatever  near  the 
house,  I  went  to  the  woods,  procured 
some  well-branched  young  trees  about  12 
feet  high,  and  put  them  near  the  house 
where  I  desired  the  shade.  After  spad¬ 
ing  the  ground,  I  planted  three  Velvet 
beans  near  the  tree.  In  five  days  they 
were  up.  in  three  weeks  they  were  well 
advanced,  and  in  six  weeks,  they  began 
to  give  shade.  I  have  had  a  dense  shade 
all  summer.  When  in  bloom,  they  are 
very  ornamental,  flowering  in  large  clus¬ 
ters,  Wistaria-like.  They  are  purplish- 
brown,  and  very  plentiful  ;  the  seed  pods, 
also,  are  very  ornamental.  The  Velvet 
bean  is  the  most  easily-grown  climber, 
needs  no  care,  and  will  cover  a  large 
trellis  in  a  very  short  time  with  its 
beautiful  green  leaves.  c.  f. 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

One  of  the  plants  making  a  fine  show 
at  this  season  is  Ardisia  crenulata,  with 
glossy  foliage  and  clusters  of  bright  red 
berries.  It  is  a  favorite  in  the  New  York 
market  at  Christmas,  when  there  is  a 
special  demand  for  plants  with  showy 
fruit.  The  Ardisia  is  a  most  satisfactory 
house  plant,  and  the  berries  stay  on  in 
good  condition  for  many  months.  Usual¬ 
ly,  a  second  crop  of  berries  forms  before 
the  first  is  gone.  The  Ardisia  is  in¬ 
creased  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood, 
and  by  seed.  The  berries  must  be  fresh¬ 
ly  plucked  when  sown  ;  they  do  not  ger¬ 
minate  very  quickly,  as  a  rule. 

Begonia  Vernon  may  be  sown  indoors 
during  this  month,  and  for  two  months 
following,  ready  for  planting  out.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  attractive 
bedding  plants  we  have,  and  it  stands  a 
sunny  exposed  location  very  well.  A 
handsome  bed  is  produced  by  planting 
this  Begonia,  with  an  edging  of  I)usty- 
miller.  The  contrast  of  foliage  is  very 
attractive. 


Will  liarleton's 

MAGAZINE 

"Every  Where” 


You  have  all  heard  of 
Will  Carlkton,  the  fa¬ 
mous  poet,  and  editor,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Farm  Ballads,” 
“City  Legends,”  etc.,  etc. 
llis  Magazine,  “Every 
Where,”  contains  his 
latest  poems,  sketches  and 
stories.  Best  of  additions  1 
literature. 


50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


Jspecial  offer:  4  Months  for  lOc., 

if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


MODERN 


5T0VE  POLISH 


Gives  a  quick  polish 

without  dirt. 

J.LPrescottgt  Co.  New  York 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
oven  to  tho  wristbands  and 
collar  of  tho  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  bo  sent  on  trial  at 
wholosalo  prioo.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  A  prices, 
write  Portland  Mfq.  Co., Box  It,  Portland,  Mich. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


»  HAVE  YOU  SEEN 


The  New 


♦Vander^rift 

♦  Rotary 

♦  Washer? 


a  Guaranteed  to  run  easier  and 
T  do  better  work  than  any  Ma- 
Y  chine  ever  placed  on  the 
▼  market.  A  good  machine  for 

♦  Agents  to  handle.  Write  for  circular,  prlco,  etc. 

♦  Owned  and  made  exclusively  by 

♦  The  Vandeugriet  Meg.  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


NEBRASKA  FARM 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

I  O  A  ACRES  of  good  land,  clear  of  inemn- 
I  VJ  v  brance,  for  $400  cash.  “  A  snap."  This 
laud  is  good  for  fanning  or  stock-raising.  Others 
have  become  wealthy  by  purchasing  cheap  lands. 
You  can  do  the  same.  The  safest  and  best  In¬ 
vestment  you  can  make.  Address 

A.  C.  CKOSSMAN,  Atkinson,  Neb. 


Minnesota  Lands 


c .  j .  w  R  i  G  H  T, 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

for  8ale.  Large  and  small.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.  (Ino.),  Richmond,  Va 


ASTEURA 

ITHE  ORIGINAL  SOLIDIFIED  LINIMENT 


^  /This  Is  the  season  of  coughs,  colds,  chll- 
Plains, catarrh,  rheumatism,  etc.  You  need 
not  suffer  a  moment  longer  If  you  use  this 
i  remedy.  Everybody  should  have  a  supply  on 
hand.  It  saves  anxiety  and  pain.  It’s  like  having 
a  safe  retreat  In  time  of  danger,  j  Agents  make 
money.  Con’d’tial  terms  A  circB.  on  application. 

PasteurariedlcineCo.Bx  l,Chittenango,N.Y. 


Homeseekers  and  the  South. 

Homeseekers  and  Investors  can  obtain  full  and 
reliable  information  -about  Georgia  farms,  water 
powers,  crops  and  markets  by  addressing 
Ex-Gov.  W.  J.  NORTHEN, 

Manager  Georgia  Immigration  and  Investment 
Bureau,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

This  Bureau  has  located  more  than  10,000  people 
in  Georgia  during  the  past  three  years. 


-< — VICTORIES _ >■ 

FOUR  MEDALS — 3  Gold  and  t  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochle  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and” 6  DIPLOMAS— World’TColum- 
blan  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fe.lr^tssoclatlon,  Lon- 
don,  Canada,  1893. _ 

Slk  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  '94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 

345,584  Home  Comfort  RangesNold  to  Jan.  lwt,’»7 

Rr“Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  Bteel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA, 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

WWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
^equaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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“Almost,  But  Lost!” 

That  may  be  the  sad  refrain  of  some  of  onr  agents  on 
January  16,  after  the  subscription  contest  closes.  They  will 
feel  worse  than  the  boy  who  saw  his  father  cut  the  pie  into 
six  pieces.  There  were  just  six  at  table,  but  before  pietime 
came,  in  walked  the  minister,  and — the  boy  had  the  plate. 
Piety  came  before  pie-eaty. 

$1,000.00 

That  does  not  grow  on  every  bush.  We  have  a  cocoanut  of 
that  size,  and  it  will  be  knocked  down  and  divided  on  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  among  the  agents  who  have  secured  the  largest  clubs. 
The  largest  club  earns  $200.  You  know  the  terms.  This  is 
only  a  last  call — a  rallying  cry  for  recruits.  The  clubs  thus 
far  are  all  small.  There  never  was  a  better  chance  for  sub¬ 
scription  agents.  Up  and  at  ’em  ! 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


As  We  Go  to  Press. 

"  IMPROVEMENT." 

Few  people  realize  what  wonderful 
improvements  have  been  made  in  steam 
engines  during  the  last  25  years.  At  the 
late  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Mr.  F.  W.  Dean 
made  this  remarkable  statement : 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  the  Corliss  simple 
condensing  engine  was  the  most  economical  in 
use,  and  this  consumed  19  or  20  pounds  of  steam 
an  hour  for  each  horse  power  developed.  In  other 
words,  that  weight  of  water  had  to  be  turned 
into  steam  every  hour  for  each  horse  power  de¬ 
veloped.  To-day,  in  the  best  types  of  compound 
engines,  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  this 
quantity  of  steam  is  needed,  or  11  %  pounds.  In 
the  near  future,  the  use  of  superheated  steam 
offers  such  further  economics  that  we  have  a 
right  to  anticipate  a  further  reduction  of  the 
amount  needed  to  produce  a  horse  power  for  an 
hour,  to  10  pounds.  Already,  in  Germany,  a 
small  Schmidt  motor  has  developed  power  at  the 
rate  of  use  of  10.17  pounds. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  that  means! 
In  1870,  one-horse  power  in  a  1,000-horse¬ 
power  plant  cost  $38.14  per  year.  Such 
a  pi  an  t  should  be  run  now  at  a  yearly 
cost  of  $10.31  per  horsepower!  Steam 
jackets,  reheaters,  improved  grates,  and 
many  other  things  have  combined  to 
help  save  this  immense  amount  of  heat. 

Wonderful,  isn’t  it  ?  This  increase  of 
power  from  a  pound  of  coal  makes  itself 
felt  all  through  the  list  of  articles  that 
are  turned  out  by  the  machinery  that  is 
worked  by  the  engine.  In  many  cases, 
these  machines  have  been  improved  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  engine,  so  that  the 
decreased  cost  of  production  is  some¬ 
thing  wonderful. 

The  question  is,  Has  agriculture  kept 
up  with  manufacturing  in  this  respect, 
and  if  not,  why  ?  Go  back  25  years,  and 
examine  the  tools,  live  stock,  and  varie¬ 
ties  of  plants  and  trees  then  in  use.  Do 
those  we  have  to-day  show  as  much  im¬ 
provement  as  the  modern  engine  shows 
over  the  old-timer?  Has  the  farmer 
who  has  kept  right  up  with  the  times  in 
all  lines  of  scientific  improvement,  been 
able  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  production 
of  a  pound  or  bushel  as  the  manufacturer 
has  ? 

These  are  hard  questions,  that  ought 
to  interest  any  farmer.  We  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  answer  them  in  a  single 
column.  We  shall  not  try  to.  We  have 
brought  you  thus  far  simply  to  say  that 
we  shall  try  to  let  in  the  light  all  through 
1898.  Of  coux-se,  you  will  be  with  us  to 
see  how  the  wise  men  handle  these  mat¬ 
ters.  It  will  cost  you  only  $1  for  a  com¬ 
mutation  ticket  good  for  52  issues. 

Now  just  one  thing  more.  One  of  the 
families  into  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  goes 
regularly  is  composed  of  women  who  are 
on  the  farm  formerly  conducted  by  hus¬ 
band  and  father.  We  may  print  part  of 
a  recent  letter  from  them. 

Though  the  dear  old  father  left  us  almost  a 
year  ago,  we  want  to  see  his  name  on  labels  of 


Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  and  kindred  papers,  so  in  renewing, 
we  use  his  name  instead  of  our  own. 

“  We  cannot  say,  and  we  will  not  say 
That  he  Is  dead,  he  is  just  ‘  away ;  ’ 

With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
He  has  wandered  into  an  Unknown  Land, 
And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 
It  needs  must  be,  since  he  lingers  there.” 

That  is  a  touching  and  beautiful  senti¬ 
ment — the  desire  to  see  father’s  name 
just  as  it  used  to  be  in  other  days.  We 
think  there  are  others  on  our  list  who 
have  the  paper  come  in  much  the  same 
way.  “  Father  used  to  take  it !  ”  You  have 
no  idea  how  many  people  say  that  about 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We  hope  your  children 
will  be  able  to  say  it  about  you  ! 


National  Experiments  in  Peach 
Culture. — The  committee  which  was 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Stations  for 
cooperative  work  in  testing  the  five  races 
of  peaches  in  the  United  States, and  to  find 
out  their  adaptability  to  different  ther¬ 
mal  lines,  has  agreed  upon  a  plan,  and 
is  submitting  it  to  24  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  asking  them  to  cooperate  in  this 
work.  It  might  be  interesting  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  also,  to  engage  in  this  work, 
and  those  desiring  to  do  so  will  find  a 
list  of  the  varieties  given  below.  If  the 
experiments  prove  what  may  i-easonably 
be  expected,  the  question  of  what  vari¬ 
eties  to  plant  in  any  latitude  will  be  a 
very  simple  matter  to  determine.  It 
could  then  be  predicted,  with  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  certainty,  from  what 
races  seedlings  should  come  to  fruit  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  given  latitude.  If  these 
problems  can  be  settled,  even  with  par¬ 
tial  success,  it  will  be  an  enormous  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  individual  grower.  Of  course, 
it  is  expected  that  humidity,  as  well  as 
latitude,  will  affect  results.  But  the 
question  may  reasonably  be  asked  :  Why 
may  we  not  find  racial  differences  in 
peaches  as  well  as  in  stocks  as  regards 
their  ability  to  thrive  in  different  lati¬ 
tudes  ? 

The  following  races  and  seedlings  are 
recommended  by  the  committee :  Peen- 
To  race  :  Peen-To,  Angel,  Waldo  ;  South 
China  race  :  Honey,  Pallas,  Early  China  ; 
Spanish  race :  Cabler’s  Indian,  Texas, 
Victoria ;  North  China  race :  Chinese 
Cling,  Elberta,  Mamie  Ross ;  Persian 
race :  Alexander,  Mountain  Rose,  Old- 
mixon  Free. 

Chicago  Wheat  Speculators.— For 
many  weeks  past,  a  great  wheat  deal 
has  been  in  progress  in  Chicago.  Its  only 
apparent  effect  on  the  wheat  market  at 
large  has  been  to  render  it  a  little 
firmer,  possibly  to  sustain  prices  some¬ 
what.  That  the  enormous  transactions 
have  had  so  little  effect  on  the  market, 
goes  to  show  the  general  confidence  in 


The  Genuine  “Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches” 
are  sola  only  In  boxes.  They  are  wonderfully 
effective  for  Coughs  and  Throat  Troubles.— Adv. 


this  commodity.  It  shows  that  the  spec-  I 
ulators  feel  assured  that  present  prices 
will,  at  least,  be  maintained,  if,  indeed, 
not  advanced.  The  two  parties  imme¬ 
diately  concerned  in  this  wheat  deal  are 
P.  D.  Armour,  the  great  pork  packer,  and 
Joseph  Leiter,  a  young  man  but  a  few 
years  out  of  college.  The  latter  began 
buying  wheat  in  large  quantities  because 
he  asserted  that  he  thought  it  was  good 
property  to  own.  Little  had  been  heard 
of  him  before.  Mr.  Armour  thought  to 
drive  the  young  man  to  the  wall,  and 
sold  him  million  after  million  of  bush¬ 
els,  all  of  which  the  young  man  took 
and  paid  for.  Mr.  Armour,  too,  con¬ 
tracted  to  deliver  some  December  wheat 
at  prices  lower  than  he  was  forced  to  pay 
for  it  to  fill  his  contracts,  so  lie  has  lost 
heavily.  Mr.  Leiter’s  father,  a  lifelong 
merchant,  is  reported  to  approve  of  his 
son’s  operations,  and  to  be  ready  to  back 
him  up,  if  need  be,  with  almost  unlimited 
capital.  Thus  the  situation  stands  to¬ 
day,  the  last  of  the  year,  when  all  con¬ 
tracts  must  close  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Chicago  Exchange.  Mr.  Leiter  has 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  best 
quality,  which  is  worth  more  than  it  cost 
him.  Mr.  Armour  seems  to  be  out  con¬ 
siderable  money,  and  the  general  mar¬ 
ket  remains  firm. 


There  is  but  one  good 
make  of  lamp-chimneys  — 
Macbeth  —  and  your  dealer 
knows  it. 

You  want  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


SPRAYING  CROPS  :  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  26  cents,  postpaid. 


Fruit. 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet¬ 
ter  colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
io%  actual 

Potash. 

lUDnC  A”  illustrated  book  which  tells 
rlvEC  what  Potash  is,  and  how  it 
should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 
all  applicants.  Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Mountainside  Farm's 

HERDS  and  FLOCKS 

the  property  of  the 

Estate  ot  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer, 

will  be  sold  by  auction  at 

Mountainside  Farm,  Mahwah,  N.  J., 

(on  Erie  Railroad,  30  miles  from  New  York), 

JANUARY  18,  19,  20  and  21,  1898. 


PETER  G.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer, 

lias  received  instructions  to  sell  as 
above  stated,  all  of  the 

Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep -Poultry 

of  this  great 

BREEDING  AND  DAIRY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

180  Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

20  Registered  Simmenthal  Cattle. 
20  Registered  Normandy  Cattle. 
150  Crossbred  Animals. 

130  South  Down  Sheep. 

25  Horses  Used  on  the  Farm. 

A  large  assortment  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry. 

Catalogues  in  due  time  furnished  by 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer, 

107  John  Street,  New  York. 
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SAVE  MONEY*— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS.  < 


Yon  have  the  benefit  ef  the  Agents’  Commission  and  tho  Middleman’s  profit 

a  m  a  t  vsth  PhoB.  Acid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 
AN  AL 1  b  J  b.  r)er  cent.  pgr  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25  4  to  5 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer  9  to  10  2  to  3 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer  ....  9  to  10  2%  to  3% 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer .  11  to  12  3  to  4 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer .  9  to  10  3%  to  4% 

Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15  4  to  5 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO, 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


per  cent. 

2  to  3 
4  to  5 
4  to  6 
6  to  7 


$22  oo  per  ton 
16  oo 

20  OO 
2X  OO 

23  oo 
18  oo 


Yoiill  be  Enthusiastic 

When  you  learn  how  many  and  how  valuable  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  attend  the  use  of  these  famous  Separators. 
Does  the  advantage  of  getting  more  cream  out  of  your  milk 
than  by  any  other  means  count  for  anything  with  you  ? 
Does  the  advantage  of  better  butter  quality  count  for  any¬ 
thing?  Does  an  increase  of  i  s  per  cent,  more  butter  mean 
anything  to  you?  If  so,  you  should  investigate  the 

IMPROVED 

UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 


There  is  not  a  better  separator  in  the  world  than 
this.  Dairymen  who  have  tried  several  and  con¬ 
ducted  comparative  tests,  say  there  are  none  so 
good.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Improved  United 
States  Cream  Separator  separates  the  cream  com¬ 
pletely,  and  does  it  quicker  and  at  less  cost  than 
any  other.  It  runs  easily,  operates  easily  and 
cleans  easily.  Isn’t  it  to  your  interest  to  learn  all 
you  can  about  it? 

Write  us  for  Catalogues  and  further  particulars,  which  we 
will  gladly  send  FREE,  beware  of  imitations  and  infringe¬ 
ments.  Agents  wanted  where  we  are  not  represented. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 
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SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Vine  Pruning1  is  the  title  of  Bulletin 
119  from  the  California  Experiment 
Station  (Berkeley).  This  pamphlet  gives, 
in  great  detail,  the  methods  employed  in 
pruning  and  training  the  vine  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  While  much  of  the  detailed  in¬ 
formation  is  not  particularly  suited  to 
eastern  growers,  the  general  principles 
of  pruning  are  well  brought  out  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  pamphlet  will  prove  useful 
to  all  vineyardists. 

7  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  issued  four  bulletins  which 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Thomas 
J.  Edge,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Bulletin  27 
discusses  the  cultivation  of  American 
ginseng.  It  gives  quite  an  extended 
account  of  the  methods  employed  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Stanton,  whose  article  appears  in 
this  week’s  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  stated  that, 
in  the  last  39  years,  there  have  been 
exported  from  this  country  13,738,415 
pounds  of  ginseng,  valued  at  $20,837,199. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  a  possible  market 
in  China  for  $20,000,000  worth  of  ginseng 
each  year.  Most  of  the  roots  that  have 
been  sent  from  this  country  heretofore, 
have  been  wild  dug  in  the  woods.  Now 
as  Mr.  Stanton  shows,  it  is  possible 
for  a  careful  man  who  fully  understands 
the  matter,  to  cultivate  the  crop  on  a 
small  scale  so  as  to  make  it  yield  large 
returns.  This  enterprise  is,  certainly, 
worth  looking  into,  and  American  farm¬ 
ers  may  well  consider  the  cultivation  of 
this  crop.  Several  States  have  already 
enacted  laws  for  the  protection  of  gin¬ 
seng.  Virginia  prohibits  the  digging  of 
any  ginseng  from  March  15  to  September 
15.  There  may,  possibly,  be  in  this  root 
a  new  and  possible  crop  for  careful  farm¬ 
ing,  and  our  experiment  stations  will  do 
well  to  obtain  all  profitable  information 
regarding  its  culture. 

Bulletin  28  is  entitled  The  Fungous 
Foes  of  the  Farmer,  by  Prof.  Byron  D. 
Halsted  of  New  Jersey.  This  pamphlet 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  tells  the 
story  of  plant  diseases  in  an  easy  and 
readable  style.  Dr.  Halsted  is  really 
our  best  authority  on  matters  of  this 
sort,  and  this  pamphlet  is  well  worthy 
the  study  of  any  farmer. 

Bulletin  29  is  entitled  Investigations 
in  the  Bark  of  Trees,  by  Prof.  Thomas 
Meehan.  When  we  consider  that  the 
bark  of  the  tree  is  not  only  its  overcoat, 
but  the  medium  through  which  it  ob¬ 
tains  a  good  share  of  its  food,  we  can 
understand  the  value  of  giving  it  the 
most  careful  study.  Prof.  Meehan’s 
pamphlet  will  be  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  will 
give  them  a  new  idea  about  trees  and 
the  great  need  of  keeping  the  bark  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

Bulletin  30  deals  with  the  sex  of 
plants,  and  discusses  the  important 
question  of  hybridizing,  also,  the  abso¬ 
lute  need  of  properly  fertilizing  flowers 
in  order  to  obtain  perfect  seeds  and  fruit. 
These  pamphlets  are  excellent  in  every 
way,  and  might  well  be  in  the  library  of 
every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  markets  opened  quiet  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  week,  with  very  little  trading;  still, 
in  the  absence  of  an  export  demand,  prices  were 
well  maintained.  The  complications  in  the  East, 
which  seem  to  point  toward  war,  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  sustain  prices,  because,  in  that  event,  this 
country  would  be  called  upon  to  furnish  a  large 
quantity  of  the  provisions.  The  market  con¬ 
tinued  quiet  during  the  week,  and  at  the  close, 
became  a  little  more  active,  exporters  doing  con¬ 
siderable  buying,  although  at  somewhat  lower 
prices  for  wheat.  There  has  been  quite  active 
buying  of  rye  and  corn  for  export,  and  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  wheat  and  flour.  It  is  said  that  Argen¬ 
tina  is  offering  wheat  for  February-Marcli  ship¬ 
ment,  and  India  for  May-June,  at  cheaper  rates 
than  this  country,  and  this  is  given  as  the  cause 


For  full  information  about 
this,  also  j  best  Horse-power, 
Thresher,  Clover-liuller.  Hog- 
power.  Rye  Thresher  and  Hind¬ 
er,  I'annlng-mlll,  Feed-null, 
I)rag-saw,  Land-roller,  Steam- 
engine,  Ensilage  and  fodder- 
cutter.  Shredder,  Root-cutter, 
Corn-shellcr  ami  Round-slln, 
Address,  CEO.  D.  HARDER.  M  ’f’r.Oohlesktll.  N  .V 
jjT’Tiease  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase, 


of  comparative  indifference  on  the  other  side,  in 
addition  to  the  holiday  dullness. 

In  the  butter  market,  very  little  trading  was 
done  during  the  past  week,  just  enough  for 
present  needs.  But  the  feeling  is  steady  on  fancy 
fresh  table  grades,  and  such  bring  quotations 
quickly.  Held  butter  is  very  dull.  Of  the  grades 
just  below  fancy,  there  is  considerable  accumu¬ 
lation.  Cheese  is  more  active,  as  there  is  quite  a 
demand  from  exporters,  and  they  have  bought 
largely  during  the  past  few  days,  of  full-cream 
cheese.  There  is  little  demand  for  skims. 

Potatoes  are  in  light  receipt,  but  equal  to  the 
demand.  Sweets  have  advanced  a  little  in  price, 
and  the  demand  is  good.  Onions  are  firm,  fancy 
selling  well  at  outside  prices.  Most  other  winter 
vegetables  are  quiet,  and  show  little  change  in 
prices.  There  has  been  a  heavy  supply  of  Florida 
vegetables,  and  only  the  best  qualities  bring  good 
prices.  Much  of  this  stuff  arrives  in  poor  con¬ 
dition.  Choice  hothouse  products  are  doing  well) 
but  there  is  little  call  for  inferior  qualities. 


MARKETS. 

Friday,  December  31,  1897 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  32  @1  35 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  15  @1  30 

Medium,  choice . 1  20  @  — 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  00  @1  15 

Pea,  choice . l  12  @  — 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  00  @1  10 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  55  @1  GO 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  45 

White  Kidney,  choice .  135  @140 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 130  @  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 150  @  — 

Lima,  California . 1  30  ®  — 

Green  Peas,  1897,  hbls,  per  bushel .  75  @  — 

1897,  hags .  70  @  — 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  85  ®  — 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  80  @  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  22  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  20  @  21 

Western,  seconds .  17  @  19 

Western,  thirds .  16  @  1G 

State,  fancy .  21  @  — 

State,  firsts .  19  @  20 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  18 

June  make,  extras .  20*4®  21 

June  make,  firsts .  18  @  19 

June  make,  seconds .  15  @  17 

State  dairy,  h.  f.,  tubs,  fall  ends,  fancy. .  19  @  20 

Half-flrkin  tubs,  firsts .  17  @  18 

Ilalf-tirkin  tubs,  seconds .  15  @  1G 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  19  @  20 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts .  15  @  18 

Tubs,  thirds .  13  @  14 

Firkins,  fancy .  18)4@  19 

Firkins,  fair  to  choice .  15  @  18 

Western  imitation  creamery,  fine .  18  @  — 

Firsts .  15  @  16 

Seconds .  13)4®  14)4 

Western  factory,  June,  extras .  15  @  — 

Held,  thirds  to  firsts .  12*4®  14 

Fresh,  extras .  1G  @  17 

Fresh,  firsts .  14*4®  15 

Fresh,  seconds .  13*4®  14 

Lower  grades .  12  @  13 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  1G  @  17 

Fresh,  common  to  prime .  12  @  15 

CHEESE 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Sept .  8)4®  — 

Large,  late  made,  average  fin’t .  794®  7% 

Large,  fair  to  good .  714®  7)4 

Large,  common .  6)4©  7 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September....  9  @  9*4 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September .  9  @  9*4 

Small,  late  made,  finest .  8*4®  8)4 

Small,  common  to  good  .  7)4®  8 

Light  skims,  choice .  6)4@  — 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  G  @  — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4*4®  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3*4®  4 

Full  skims .  3  ©  — 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  strictly  new  laid,  per  doz.  27  @  — 

State  and  Pen  na.,  fancy .  25  @  25)4 

Fair  to  good  quality .  22  @  24 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  25  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  23  @  24 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  choice  23  @  24 

Poor  to  good,  per  3l>-doz  case . 4  00  @4  75 

Western,  dirties,  per3U-doz  case . 3  30  @3  00 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed .  15  @  20 

Early  packed,  prime  to  choice .  15)4®  10 

Fair  to  prime,  case  count .  14  @  15 

Early  packed,  inferior,  case  count. . .  12)4®  13*4 
Limed,  Western,  per  doz .  14  ®  — 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Newtown  Pippin,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  50 

Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

Twenty-Oz,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

King,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl....... . 2  50@4  (14) 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  60@4  00 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  75@4  00 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl _ 2  50@3  60 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50@2  00 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  small  basket...  8®  11 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl.G  00®7  50 

Usual  sorts,  per  crate . 1  90@2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  50@1  '.Hi 

Per  bbl . 5  50®6  00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box . 2  75@4  00 

Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 5  50@7  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  half-box . 2  00®3  00 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  half-box . 3  50@4  00 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  per  box . 2  00@3  50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  30®1  00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  fair  to  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00®  1  50 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  15®  75 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10®  30 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  50®  75 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  20®  40 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  00<a'2  50 

Grapes,  imported,  per  lb .  50®1  25 

Domestic,  per  lb .  — @  — 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10*4®  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  8  ©  9)4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  7  ®  8 

Grassers,  per  lb .  G  @  7 

Small,  per  lb .  G  ©  8 

Pork,  GO  lbs  and  under,  per  lb .  G  @  6)4 

100  to  GO  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)4@  G 

100  to  100  lbs.,  per  lb .  4)4®  6)4 

200  to  160  lbs.,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Heavier  weights,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Rough,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to 30  lbs  each,  per  lb...  8  ®  10 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  50®2  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

State,  per  180  lbs . 2  l)0@2  25 

Western,  per  180  lbs .  2  00@2  25 

German,  per  112  lb  sack . 1  25@1  70 

Sweets,  Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Other  Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  00®3  37 

POULTRY— LIVE 

Fowls,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Chickens,  per  lb .  0  @  7 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  ®  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  50  @  GO 

Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 


Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  49  ®  46 


Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . . 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  fancy _ 

Md.  and  Del.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Md.  and  Del.,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb  . . . 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair,  per  lb . 

Western,  old  toms,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb — 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good,  per  lb _ 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  prime,  dry  picked,  per  lb. . . 

Western,  prime,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. . . 

Western,  prime,  por  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Maryland,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  choice,  largo,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @2  75 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 
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VEGETABLES. 


Brussels  sprouts,  por  quart.  .  5  ©  8 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  50  ®  76 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  75 

Celery,  choice,  por  doz .  25  @  30 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz .  15 ~@  20 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz .  8  «.@  12 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  perorate . 1  50  «®2  50 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  50  @3  00 

State,  per  100 . 1  75  a  @2  00 

Red,  per  bbl . . .  76  j@1  00 

Cauliflowers,  per  bbl . 1  00  '@6  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 5  00  ••  @8  00 

Per  box . 2  50  @3  50 

Escarol,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  50 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  00  ©4  00 

Florida,  per  basket . I  (X)  @2  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

Peas,  Southern,  per  basket . 1  00  @1  50 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  50  @2  60 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  (X)  @1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  75  @100 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  IX)  @  80 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 2  00  @2  76 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag . 1  26  @2  (X) 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag . 2  00  @4  00 

Jersey,  white,  por  bbl . 2  00  @4  CO 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00  @5  00 

Eastern,  rod,  per  bbl . 2  25  @2  75 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00  @  — 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl..l  25  @2  00 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . t  00  @2  00 

Carrots,  washed,  por  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl....l  00  ®1  25 

String  beans,  Florida,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

Perorate . 1  (X)  @175 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  1XJ  @  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  GO  @  75 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . 2  00  @  — 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,716  cans  of  milk, 
150  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  425  cans  of  cream. 
BeglnnlngNovember  21,  the  Milk  Exchange  price  has 
been  3  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper  at  points  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  25-cent  freight  rate.  It  is  announced  that 
the  price  will  be  advanced  )4  cent  per  quart  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1 


Consumption  is  Curable. 

[From  Dr.  Hunter’s  Lectures  on  the  Progress  of 
Medical  Science  in  Lung  Diseases. 

The  question  of  vital  importance  to 
those  afflicted  with  any  disease  of  the 
breathing1  organs  is,  “  Can  it  be  cured  ?  ” 
and  if  so,  “By  what  mode  of  treatment?” 
I  have  already  explained  how  bronchial, 
catarrhal  and  asthmatic  disease  is  cured, 
and  now  come  to  speak  of  Consumption, 
the  most  dreaded  of  lung  maladies. 

Its  usual  symptoms  are  cough,  expec¬ 
torations  of  matter  from  the  lungs,  short¬ 
ness  of  breath,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
hectic  fever  and  night  sweats. 

These  symptoms  are  caused  by  the 
lung  disease.  To  effect  cure  the  cough 
and  expectoration  must  cease,  the  breath¬ 
ing  become  free  and  natural,  and  the  lost 
flesh  and  strength  be  regained. 

I  have  effected  this  happy  termination 
of  consumption  in  thousands  of  cases, 
embracing  every  form  and  stage  of  the 
disease. 

.lames  Bynum,  aged  43,  was  the  last 
survivor  of  a  consumptive  family,  two 
brothers  and  a  sister  having  previously 
died  of  the  disease.  He  was  afflicted 
several  years  with  catarrh  and  bronchitis 
before  he  learned  that  his  lungs  were 
affected.  From  . I  une  to  October  he  was 
treated  by  the  late  Prof.  Swett,  who 
pronounced  him  in  consumption,  with  no 
hope  of  recovery.  Before  consulting  me 
he  had  had  several  severe  attacks  of 
hemorrhage.  His  cough  was  incessant, 
and  expectoration  purulent.  Every  after¬ 
noon  he  had  a  chill,  followed  by  hectic 
fever,  and  at  night  was  bathed  in  cold, 
clammy  perspiration.  In  three  and  a  half 
months  before  the  10th  of  October  he  had 
lost  27  pounds  in  weight.  On  examining 
his  chest  I  found  a  large  cavity  in  the 
apex  of  the  left  lung,  from  which  he  was 
coughing  up  a  mixture  of  pus  and  soft¬ 
ened  tubercle. 

Considering  the  emaciated  condition  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  and  the  natural 
weakness  of  his  lungs,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  the  gravest  doubts  of  his  re¬ 
covery.  My  first  prescription  was  made 
on  the  10th  of  October,  and  I  continued 


to  treat  him  through  the  following  Win¬ 
ter  and  Hummer.  In  a  little  over  a  year 
he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
resume  attention  to  his  business,  and  in 
a  few  months  more  the  cavity  had  en¬ 
tirely  healed,  every  symptom  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  had  left  him  and  he  was  within 
seven  pounds  of  his  best  weight  before 
his  illness. 

The  recovery  of  so  desperate  a  case, 
pronounced  hopeless  by  so  eminent  a 
lung  authority  as  the  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  ought  to  be  considered  conclusive. 

Many  other  cases  equally  as  bad  as 
Bynum’s  have  been  restored  to  health  by 
the  same  treatment.  It  consists  in  the 
use  of  my  inhaling  instrument  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  charged  with  germicidal 
agents  and  healing  medicines  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  each  case.  This  cai'- 
ries  a  warm  medicated  vapor  into  the 
lungs  and  through  every  minute  tube 
and  cell  of  the  breathing  organs.  At 
night  the  air  of  the  patient’s  bedroom  is 
medicated,  that  every  breath  he  draws 
during  the  hours  of  sleep  may  carry  a 
soothing  and  healing  action  to  his  lungs. 
In  the  morning  his  chest  is  anointed  with 
antiseptic  oils,  which  volatilize  by  the 
heat  of  the  body,  surrounding  him  by  a 
zone  of  medicated  air  acting  curatively 
on  his  lungs  day  and  night.  No  other 
lung  treatment  in  the  world  is  so  direct, 
powerful  and  effective.  It  appeals  to 
the  intelligence  and  common  sense  of  all. 
It  lengthens  the  breathing,  expands  the 
chest  and  increases  flesh  and  strength 
where  all  other  means  have  been  tried 
in  vain.  Go  ask  those  who  have  been 
cured  by  my  treatment,  and  they  will 
convince  you  that  all  I  say  of  it  in  By¬ 
num’s  case  was  as  fully  realized  in  their 
own.  Joseph  Harris,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 
Iron  Hall,  817  Equitable  Building,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  A.  L.  Peer,  Esq.,  159  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Newark,  N.J.;  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Raynor,  Foreman,  Walsh  &  Co.,  Con- 
fectionei’s,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Milford 
.Jones,  Dover,  N.  J.;  Mr.  Mendenhall,  of 
Harper  Bros.,  New  York  City;  Lambert 
Miller,  Esq.,  of  H.  B.  Claflin  Co.,  New 
York  City,  and  hundreds  of  others.  If 
their  testimony  does  not  convince  you, 
nothing  will.  You  are,  like  Ephraim, 
wedded  to  his  idols,  and  ought  to  be  let 
alone  and  permitted  to  live  or  die  un¬ 
disturbed  by  the  discoveries  and  im¬ 
provements  of  medical  science. 

(Signed)  Robert  Hunter,  M.  I)., 

117  West  45th  St., 

January  6.  New  York. 

Note. — Readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  are  interested  for  them¬ 
selves  or  friends  will  receive  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Hunter’s  book  by  addressing  him  as 
above. — Adv. 


CILFSMFN  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  *100 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
wnnneoessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co., Chicago 


Wire  Whiskers,  Plays,  Tricks  and  Novelties.  Ill. 
II  11x0,  cat.  free.  C.  E.  Marshall.  Mfr.,  Lockport.N.Y 


and  skins  wanted;  good  prices,  honest  assort ; 
inents  and  prompt  returns.  Price  List  free. 

F.  E.  PIERSON,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


HAY,  STRAW,  OATS,  FEED,  "^by10' 

Williams  &  Rickekson,  52 — 5G  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Product  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREE'l,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenolls  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


JEL.LIFEE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  2«  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stook:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and  sell,  In  car-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No  811  Liberty  Street  PITTSBURGH.  PA 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


3o 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Christmas  Day  passed  pleasantly  at 
J I  ope  Farm.  In  some  lonely  farm  homes, 
this  day  is  made  like  any  other.  We 
think  this  is  a  mistake,  and  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  sake,  at  least,  we  always  try  to 
make  it  a  day  for  pleasant  memories. 
The  hoys  cut  a  little  cedar  tree  and  put 
it  in  the  front  room,  and  with  string's  of 
pop-corn,  and  red  and  blue  paper  and  a 
few  candles,  we  made  a  bright  Christmas 
tree.  The  children  had  a  fine  time  watch¬ 
ing  the  candles  burn  out.  The  older 
folks  watched,  too,  but  most  of  us  were 
silent  and  thoughtful.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  world  of  common  people,  we  have 
had  our  troubles  and  disappointments 
this  year.  Sometimes  we  think  that  we 
have  had  rather  more  than  our  share, 
out  it  doesn’t  take  much  thought  to  drive 
that  idea  away.  When  all  was  said  and 
done,  Christmas  Eve  found  us  full  of  hope 
and  courage  for  the  coming  year. 

X  X  X 

It  was  a  cold  and  bitter  night,  but  we 
were  all  warm  and  comfortable.  Our 
dumb  friends  were  staying  right  by  us. 
Old  Jersey  is  eating  our  sweet-corn  stalks 
and  eight  pounds  of  bran  a  day,  and 
bringing  us  35  cents  a  day  in  cash  for 
her  milk,  besides  our  own  supply.  The 
horses  are  wintering  on  stalks  and  a 
little  bran — costing  us  hardly  10  cents  a 
day  in  cash.  The  hens  are  not  doing  all 
we  would  like,  but  they  are  coming  later. 
The  Crimson  clover  is  putting  up  a  smil¬ 
ing  face  right  through  the  frost  and 
cold,  and  the  small  fruits  are  staying  by 
us.  The  boys  didn’t  like  the  sound  of 
the  wind  around  the  house.  It  meant 
that  part  of  the  mulch  they  had  worked 
so  hard  to  put  on  the  strawberries  was 
blowing  all  over  the  township.  Farming 
isn’t  all  a  rose  garden,  as  most  of  our 
readers  know,  and  the  Hope  Farm  folks 
understand  that  without  taking  any  short 
course  in  agriculture.  Still,  we  told 
stories  and  cracked  jokes  and  played  with 
the  children  and  sung  songs  till  we  went 
to  bed  in  good  spirits — all  ready  for  an¬ 
other  day. 

XXX 

In  the  morning,  the  children  made  a 
run  to  see  what  Santa  Claus  had  brought 
them.  The  hens  have  been  so  lazy  thus 
far  that  there  wasn’t  much  to  spend  on 
presents ;  but  it  is  wonderful  how  a  few 
simple  gifts  will  brighten  up  a  child’s 
life.  We  are  going  to  keep  our  children 
satisfied  with  the  homely,  simple  ideas  of 
Christmas  giving,  just  as  long  as  we  can. 
I  do  want  my  little  folks  to  grow  up  into 
real  old-fashioned  children  who  love  to 
give  to  others,  and  who  can  just  have  a 
glorious  good  time  with  a  five-cent  toy 
without  envying  richer  children  their 
costly  gifts.  Contentment  is  'a  blessed 
thing.  Lives  are  darkened,  homes  are 
saddened,  character  is  twisted — all  for 
the  lack  of  the  ability  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  pure  and  simple  joys  of  humble  liv¬ 
ing.  Contentment — that  is  one  crop  we 
are  after  at  Hope  Farm,  and  we  want  to 
start  in  early  with  the  “Bud”  and  the 
“  Graft.” 

t  t  X 

We  spent  most  of  the  day  in  looking 
over  the  farm  and  making  plans  for  the 
coming  year.  Your  mistakes  do  stand 
out  clearly  when  you  take  a  day  off  and 
look  things  fairly  in  the  face  !  Here  we 
are  short  of  mulch  for  the  strawberries. 
There  is  plenty  of  old  grass  in  the  swamp, 
but  it  ought  to  have  been  cut  while  green 
and  stacked  up.  Now  it  is  dry  and  brittle, 
and  we  can’t  get  a  quarter  of  it.  I’ll 
guarantee  that  we  won’t  be  caught  that 
way  again.  Nearly  a  score  of  our  hens 
are  under  ground  in  the  strawberry 
patch.  Roup  killed  them,  and  there  are 
six  more  in  the  hospital.  That  won’t 
happen  another  year,  for  we  have  learned 
how  to  handle  the  disease.  In  one  of  the 
houses,  60  old  hens  are  eating  their  heads 
off  and  holding  back  their  eggs.  No  more 
old  hens  for  us.  We  will  buy  pullets,  but 
never  an  old  bird  stays  on  the  place  un¬ 
less  we  know  her  record  or  her  female 
ancestors.  That  clover  on  the  east  slope 


should  have  been  sown  three  weeks 
earlier,  and  the  rj’e  was  too  late,  also. 
No  use  trying  to  raise  sweet  corn  on  that 
gravel ;  we  must  give  it  up  to  cow  peas 
next  year,  plow  them  under  early,  and 
sow  Crimson  clover.  Then  we  can  winter 
400  hens  on  the  field  and  get  it  in  fair 
shape. 

t  X  X 

We  went  all  over  the  farm  in  this  way, 
and  saw  where  we  had  blundered  and 
where  we  seem  to  be  gaining.  It  did  us 
all  good  to  look  things  right  in  the  face, 
and  lay  our  plans  for  next  Spring’s  work. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  regular 
rotation  for  such  poor  land  as  ours.  After 
a  year  or  two  of  cow  peas,  clover  and 
hens,  we  can  tell  a  very  different  story. 
We  don’t  envy  the  big  farmers  on  rich 
land  who  have  unlimited  capital  and  can 
undertake  any  experiment  regardless  of 
the  cost.  Instead  of  envying  them,  we 
feel  sorry  for  them.  They  don’t  have  the 
fun  of  taking  up  the  tangled  threads  that 
some  one  else  has  thrown  aside,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  weave  them  together  again  with 
mighty  little  capital  besides  advice  and 
a  study  of  the  experience  of  successful 
farmers.  These  big  men  can’t  get  out 
and  know  and  love  every  plant  and 
animal  on  the  farm.  We  can,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  happiest  features  of  life  at 
Hope  Farm.  Just  before  dinner,  the 
Madame  brought  out  her  little  Kodak 
camera  and  took  nine  pictures  of  the 
family  in  different  groups  and  combina¬ 
tions.  We  make  great  use  of  the  camera 
in  this  way.  We  mean  to  have  pictures 
taken  at  all  such  little  family  celebra¬ 
tions,  and  we  shall  keep  them  as  long  as 
we  live,  as  pleasant  memories  of  good 
days.  If  I  could  afford  it,  I  would  have 
a  phonograph,  too,  and  record  on  its 
cylinders  the  voices  of  friends  who  may 
not  be  with  us  “  next  year.”  I  believe  in 
such  things.  They  are  ‘ ‘better  than  gold.  ” 

X  X  X 

Our  old  Jersey  cow  that  calved  last 
May  is  still  giving  15  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.  She  has  all  the  sweet-corn  stalks 
she  will  eat  with  cow-pea  vines  or  millet 
once  a  day,  and  a  daily  ration  of  eight 
pounds  of  bran.  The  bran  costs  six  cents. 

1  wish  some  of  these  wise  men  would  tell 
me  what  to  charge  for  the  stalks.  We 
sold  the  sweet-corn  ears  for  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer,  rent  and 
labor,  and  the  field  is  now  well  covered 
with  Crimson  clover.  The  millet  was 
a  catch  crop  put  in  with  the  Crimson  clover 
in  July.  It  cost  only  for  seed,  sowing 
and  cutting.  Now,  what  should  we  charge 
for  the  stalks,  millet  and  pea  vines  in  fig¬ 
uring  out  the  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk  ? 
Many  so-called  “authorities”  tell  us  that 
we  ought  to  know  just  what  everything 
costs  so  that  we  may  know  Whether  or 
not  we  are  making  money.  1  know  what 
the  eggs  cost,  for  we  pay  cash  for  all  our 
grain  :  but  I  am  not  able  to  calculate 
what  our  roughage  costs,  because  it  is  all 
more  or  less  a  by-product.  These  men 
who  are  so  free  with  their  advice  about 
estimating  the  cost  of  every  pound  and 
quart,  make  me  a  little  nervous.  Either 
they  are  smarter  than  the  average,  or  we 
are  pretty  dull — or  else  the  boys  are 
right  in  saying  that  many  of  them  never 
saw  a  cow  or  a  hen,  and  farm  with  a  lead 
peucil !  _  H.  w.  c. 

COAXING  THE  HOT-AIR  HEN. 

A  FEW  HINTS  ON  ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION. 

As  with  most  things,  so  with  artificial 
incubation,  experience  is  the  best  teacher. 
The  first,  and  one  of  the  important  things 
to  consider,  is  the  selection  of  an  incu¬ 
bator.  Every  machine  is  the  best  (on 
paper),  and  most  of  them  are  guaranteed 
to  hatch  every  fertile  egg.  An  incubator 
company  that  makes  any  such  claim,  is  a 
good  one  to  avoid.  The  first  one  I  ever 
tried  to  operate  was  one  of  this  kind, 
and  after  running  it  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  spoiling  hundreds  of  eggs,  I  gave  it 
up  in  disgust.  Its  main  fault  was  an  un¬ 
even  temperature  in  the  egg  chamber 
(fault  enough,  to  be  sure).  In  one  part, 
the  temperature  would  be  102  to  103  de¬ 


grees,  while  the  other  part  would  range 
between  100  and  106  degrees,  far  too 
much  variation  for  successful  hatching. 

In  selecting  an  incubator,  don’t  select 
one  merely  because  it  is  lowest  in  price, 
as  it  will,  probably,  prove  expensive  in 
the  end.  A  good  incubator  must  neces¬ 
sarily  cost  a  fair  price,  because  it  must 
be  made  of  the  best  material  and  work¬ 
manship.  Opinion  differs  as  to  the  best 
method  of  heating,  viz.,  by  hot- water  or 
hot-air  ;  both,  if  applied  right,  are  quite 
satisfactory,  and  I  know  of  machines  of 
both  types  that  do  satisfactory  hatching. 
My  choice  is  a  hot-air  machine,  as  with 
it,  I  have  no  fear  of  a  leaky  tank,  al¬ 
though  a  good  copper  water  tank  will 
last  a  long  time.  I  also  think  a  hot-air 
machine  easier  to  regulate  than  a  hot- 
water  one. 

Supposing  that  the  machine  is  selected, 
the  next  thing  to  think  of,  is  the  proper 
temperature  at  which  to  run  it.  Here 
again  incubator  operators  differ.  Some 
say  to  run  it  at  102  degrees  for  the  entire 
hatch,  others  103  degrees,  while  others 
advise  commencing  at  106  degrees,  and 
gradually  reducing  the  temperature,  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  the  hatch.  Don’t  try 
this  method,  as  the  probabilities  are  that 
you  will  ruin  the  hatch  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  Others  say  to  start  a  little  low, 
and  gradually  increase  the  temperature 
as  the  hatch  advances.  After  giving 
them  all  a  trial,  I  have  settled  on  the 
last  as  being,  by  long  odds,  the  best. 

It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 
where  the  thermometer  is  located.  I 
think  that  most  of  the  experienced  opera¬ 
tors  have  settled  on  the  following  :  The 
thermometer  should  rest  between  two 
fertile  eggs,  with  the  top  of  the  bulb 
about  even  with  the  top  of  the  average 
egg,  the  other  end  of  the  thermometer 
slightly  elevated  ;  with  it  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  run  the  temperature  the  first  week 
slightly  under  102  degrees,  the  second 
week  from  102  to  103  degrees,  the  third 
week  103  degrees,  until  the  chicks  com¬ 
mence  to  pip  the  eggs,  when  the  temper¬ 
ature  will  be  increased  by  the  animal 
heat  the  chicks  generate  in  their  efforts 
to  break  through  the  shell,  to  105  de¬ 
grees,  which  is  all  right.  Great  care 
should  be  shown  in  placing  the  ther- 
( Continued  on  next  pc uje.) 


The  chair  made 
vacant  by  death  is 
always  a  sad  re¬ 
minder.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  sad  when 
it  is  mother’s 
chair.  All  over 

this  broad  land 

there  are  vacant 
chairs  that  would 
still  be  occupied 
by  healthy,  happy, 
radiant  mothers  if 
women  would  but  realize  the  importance  of 
keeping  well  in  a  womanly  way.  Women 
cannot  too  soon  understand  that  it  is  little 
less  than  a  crime  to  neglect  the  health 
of  the  organs  to  which  are  intrusted  the 
perpetuation  of  a  healthy,  robust  race 

of  human  beings.  By  neglect  of  these 
organs  a  woman  ruins  her  own  health,  de¬ 
stroys  the  happiness  of  her  home,  and  fails 
in  the  performance  of  the  most  sublime 
duty  that  she  owes  to  the  world. 

Trie  best  medicine  for  women  who  are 
weak  where  Nature  demands  the  most 

strength  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion.  It  acts  directly  upon  the  organs  that 
make  motherhood  possible.  It  cures  all 
weakness  and  disease  that  exists  there  and 
stops  all  distressing,  debilitating  drains.  It 
prepares  a  woman  for  motherhood  and  in¬ 
sures  a  healthy  baby,  it  makes  the  coming 
of  baby  easy  and  almost  painless.  Drug¬ 
gists  who  offer  something  “just  as  good” 
are  either  ignorant  or  dishonest  and  in 
either  case  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

“  I  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  years  with  fe¬ 
male  weakness,"  writes  Mrs.  John  Downie,  of 
No.  243  Lexington  Avenue,  Edaystone,  Delaware 
Co.,  Pa.  “ Could  not  walk  three  squares  without 
terrible  suffering.  I  also  had  a  pain  in  my  left 
side  for  seven  years— until  I  used  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  ‘  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  ’  and  ‘  Pleasant  Pellets.’  My  pain  has  left 
me  altogether .  Have  had  no  symptoms  of  it  at 
all  for  two  years.  Can  walk  two  or  three  miles  at 
a  time  and  it  does  not  hurt  me.  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines  highly  enough.  My 
daughter  also  has  used  your  medicines  with  great 
benefit.  She  was  operated  upon  for  appendicitis 
and  had  fainting  spells  from  it.  She  took  the 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  ‘  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription,’  ‘Extract  of  Smart -Weed,’  and  the 
‘  Pleasant  Pellets  ’  and  has  not  had  any  faint¬ 
ing  spells  for  one  year.  When  she  commenced 
to  take  it  she  weighed  95  pounds  now  she 
weighs  140  pounds.” 

Constipation  1  It  is  the  fountain-head  of 
__*ny  diseases.  It  causes  impure  blood 
and  all  manner  of  disorders  are  the  result. 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  constipa¬ 
tion.  Promptly.  Surely.  Permanently. 
They  never  gripe.  Druggists  sell  them. 


Did  you  ever  Jook  at  any  of  your 
outhouses  and  say  to  yourself : 
“Well,  that’s  a  pretty  tough  look¬ 
ing  building.”  But  it  won’t  pay 
to  shingle  or  clapboard  it  —  costs 
too  much.  Too  valuable  to  de¬ 
stroy.  What  is  wanted  is  a  cheap 
way  to  fix  it  up. 

Rip  off  the  old  shingles,  make 
the  sides  smooth,  and  cover  with 
Neponset  Red  Rope  Fabric.  Treat 
the  inside  of  the  building  with 


Neponset  Black  Building  Paper , 
which  is  clean  and  odorless.  Re¬ 


set  the  broken  window  panes,  and 
you  have  a  snug  building,  as  good 
for  all  practical  purposes  as  though 
you  had  built  it  entirely  new. 

Neponset  Fabric  is  absolutely 
water-proof,  wind-proof,  frost¬ 
proof,  bug-proof,  lice-proof.  It 
won’t  last  forever,  but  it  will  last 
a  mighty  long  time. 


Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


MAKE  COWS  PAY. 


Twenty  cows  and  one  Little  Giant 
Separator  will 
make  more  butter 
than  25  cows  and 
no  Separator.  Five 
cows  will  sell  for 
from  $200  to  $300, 
and  one  Separator 
will  cost  $125.  Five 
cows  will  eat  a  lot 
of  feed  in  a  year, 
but  a  Separator  will 
eat  nothing.  Moral :  Make  the  dairy 
pay  by  using  a  Little  Giant  Separator. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 


COOK  Your  FEED  ana  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  fF"  Send  for  circulars, 

D-  R.  SPERRY  &  Co  .  Batavia,  Ilk 


.mmw 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 
LIQUID  EXTRACT gf SMOKE 

F  ffRAUSER & BRO.MIITON.PA. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

All  varieties  of  Thoroughbred  Sporting,  Hunting, 
House  and  Watch  Dogs.  Trained,  untrained  and 
pups.  Send  stamp  and  state  kind  wanted. 

JAMES  BETTIS,  -  Winchester,  III. 

CAJtf-V  VATtltr  KTWTTKTjS. 


Oak- tan  tied  leather  Harness 


to*  ro Irtratw  C*tAlorH*» 
Al  direct  t* 
MONEY. 


KING  HARNESS  CO.,  No  9  Church  St.,  Qwggo.  N.Y. 


mDIICV  DEC  and  how  to  make  money 
|J (Id  I  DEE  with  it  as  taught  by 
CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE,  it  is  a  handsome  illustrated  maga- 
sine  and  we  send  free  sample  copy  with  Book  on  Beetulture  and 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


San  You  Talk  Business? 

Can  you  talk  it  to  your  neighbors!  Can  you  talk 
it  to  other  people  whom  you  may  meet?  If  you  can 
and  have  a  little  time  to  spare  we  can  put  you  In 
the  way  of  making  a  great  deal  of  money  during  the 
winter.  Pleasant,  respectable  and  honorable  em¬ 
ployment.  Absolutely  no  cash  outlay  required. 
Exclusive  territory  to  good  men.  Address. 

A.  D.,  P.  O.  Box  301,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
f ull-p  age  cuts .  Cloth . $2 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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Coaxing  the  Hot-Air  Hen. 

(continued.) 

mometer  as  has  been  described.  Should 
the  bulb  be  lower  you  will  be  running 
the  eggs  at  a  higher  temperature,  and 
vice  versa. 

While  I  believe  that  some  ventilation 
is  very  necessary,  it  must  not  be  carried 
to  excess.  Fresh  air  should  circulate 
constantly  through  the  egg  chamber,  but 
should  be  so  distributed  as  to  cause  no 
draft.  As  there  are  many  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  ventilation,  in  the  different  ma¬ 
chines,  no  rule  can  be  given,  as  what 
might  be  right  for  one  might  not  be  for 
another.  It  is  best  to  follow  the  book  of 
instructions  which  every  incubator  com¬ 
pany  sends  out  with  each  machine,  as  the 
makers  ought  to  know  how  to  run  their 
own  machines  to  the  best  advantage 
(although  they  don't  always). 

More  diversity  of  opinion  exists  over 
the  moisture  question,  perhaps,  than  over 
any  other  part  of  artificial  incubation. 
With  the  machines  I  use,  it  troubles  me 
not  at  all,  as  the  arrangement  for  the 
same  is  very  nearly  perfect.  The  past  sea¬ 
son,  I  did  not  use  any  moisture  with  sev¬ 
eral  hatches,  and  had  excellent  success. 
My  machines  were  located  in  a  cellar, 
which  is  the  very  best  location.  If  I  ran 
my  machines  in  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  I 
would  use  a  little  moisture  on  the  19th 
day.  Some  machines  would  need  it  much 
sooner,  as  so  much  depends  on  its  venti¬ 
lation.  A  machine  with  little  ventila¬ 
tion  requires  much  less  applied  moisture 
than  one  that  is  ventilated  to  excess.  As 
to  airing  or  cooling  the  eggs,  when  I  made 
my  first  attempt  at  hatching  with  incu¬ 
bators,  I  was  prejudiced  against  cooling. 
Hy  some,  it  was  claimed  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  while  others  were  equally  sure 
that  it  was  detrimental  to  best  results.  I 
reasoned  it  out  in  this  way  :  I  knew  that 
hens  cooled  their  eggs,  but  was  it  bene¬ 
ficial  ?  They  could  not  do  otherwise,  as 
they  had  to  come  off  their  eggs  to  eat 
and  drink.  So  I  thought  that,  if  the  eggs 
were  kept  constantly  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature,  it  would  result  in  a  better 
hatch.  I  tried  for  about  a  year  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  my  theory,  and  practiced  it,  but 
never  could  make  satisfactory  hatches  of 
hardy  chicks  during  that  time.  Since 
then,  after  a  good  trial  of  the  cooling 
method,  I  have  changed  my  idea  about  it, 
and  can  now  hatch  a  large  percentage  of 
hardy  chicks,  bound  to  thrive  if  given 
half  a  chance. 

The  method  I  pursue  is  this :  I  turn 
the  eggs  twice  each  day,  morning  and 
evening.  I  commence  after  the  eggs 
have  been  in  the  machine  48  hours,  and 
turn  the  last  time  on  the  18th  day.  The 
eggs  should  be  cooled  once  daily  from 
the  fourth  to  seventeenth  days  of  incuba¬ 
tion.  With  a  hot-air  machine,  they 
should  be  cooled  by  opening  the  door  of 
the  incubator,  only  a  very  short  time  at 
first,  gradually  increasing  the  time,  cool¬ 
ing  the  eggs  down  to  about  92  degrees. 
At  first,  it  will  not  take  long,  but  as  the 
chicks  develop,  it  will  gradually  take 
more  time,  and  on  the  12th  to  the  17th 
days,  with  the  outside  temperature  at 
about  (30  degrees,  it  will  take  from  20 
minutes  to  one  hour.  They  should  be 
cooled  half  before  and  half  after  tuiming, 
that  is,  when  cooling  them  for  20  minutes, 
cool  them  10  minutes,  then  turn,  and  air 
them  10  minutes  more.  The  eggs  should 
be  cooled  in  the  same  way,  for  a  hot- 
water  machine,  except  that  they  should 
be  removed  from  the  machine,  and  the 
door  closed,  because,  if  left  open,  the 
water  in  the  tank  would  be  reduced  in 
temperature  somewhat,  and  it  would  take 
some  time  for  it  to  reach  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  again.  After  turning  the  eggs 
for  the  last  time,  don’t,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  open  the  door  of  the  egg 
chamber,  because  the  chicks,  at  this 
time,  are  very  sensitive  to  any  draft. 

Mr.  McFetridge  aptly  says,  “  It  is  well 
to  take  advice  sometimes,  but  when  one 
is  running  incubators,  let  him  remember 
that  one  machine  can’t  be  run  two  ways 
at  one  time.”  Also,  “  Never  open  the 
egg  drawer,  except  when  it  is  necessary 


to  attend  to  the  eggs  or  take  out  the 
chicks.”  I  consider  starting  the  egg 
rather  low  and  gradually  working-  the 
temperature  up,  the  most  vital  point  con¬ 
nected  with  artificial  incubation. 

E.  B.  UNDFiKIIILL. 


Early-Laying  Pullets. — On  page  820, 
I  quote  from  C.  E.  Chapman’s  article  : 

People  write  of  pullets  laying  at  four  months  of 
age,  as  though  the  whole  floek  were  laying,  and 
as  if  it  were  a  common  thing.  A  novice  is  led  to 
think  that  he  can  receive  ready  money  from  that 
time  for  their  eggs.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
a  large  flock  in  the  country  that  pay  daily  ex¬ 
penses  for  food  at  seven  months  of  age.  Visits 
to  both  fancy  and  business  poultry  plants  con¬ 
firm  the  impression. 

Now  I  wish  only  to  say  that,  if  Mr. 
Chapman  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
the  visits  he  claims  to  have,  and  to  state 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  he  could  have 
found,  at  least  one  breeder  less  than 
five  miles  from  his  own  door,  who  has 
never  bred  and  raised  a  flock  of  pullets 
that  did  not  much  more  than  lay  eggs 
enough  to  pay  for  their  keeping  at  seven 
months  of  age.  I  refer  to  my  own  stock, 
and  a  fair  example  is  a  flock  of  125  of  the 
present  season’s  stock  hatched  late  in 
June,  and  at  this  writing  (December  18) 
a  little  less  than  six  months  of  age,  and 
that  are  laying  eggs  enough  to  double  in 
value  the  cost  of  their  entire  keeping, 
and  they  are  gaining  right  along.  These 
pullets  are  my  latest  hatch.  I  have  400 
older  that  are  doing  much  better,  and 
for  want  of  room,  these  are  still  all  run¬ 
ning  together  in  one  flock  in  part  of  the 
brooder  house.  These  125  are  not  the 
entire  hatch  of  pullets,  but  are  what  are 
left  after  taking  out  about  75  of  the  best 
and  earliest-maturing  birds.  Because 
one  man  has  failed  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  attempt  to  make  the  public  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  others  have.  c.  n.  w. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  neglect  your  cold— let  your  doctor  prescribe 
for  It;  or  take  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  prescription— Jayne’s 
Expectorant. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
— Adv. 


Many  people  are  skeptical  regard¬ 
ing  testimonials.  We  offer 

$5,000. £2  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes¬ 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 
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A  TRIAL 
CONVINCE 


HORSE  OWNERS 

should  make  the  acquaintance 
of  that  reliable  remedy 

Quinn’s  Ointment. 

Used  In  the  best  stables  and 
studs  of  the  country.  Sold  by 
nil  Druggists  or  sent  direct  for$l .50 
per  package.  Smaller  size,  50  cents. 

EDDY  6  CO.,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

free*  MOOfe  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Newton’s  flAW  Tit' 
Improved  L/vz  If  I  lit 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forw ard  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  bead,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia, HI.  Catalogue  Frar 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  I 
4  crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four  , 

-■  — L-aides  at  once  get 

THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  U 
warranted.  Highest  awabd  at  World’s  • 
Faib.  Descriptive  circulars  FREE.  A 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa.  m 

aaaaZ 


Poultry  Supplies 

Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies  is  full  of 
meat.  You  should  have  it  If  at  all  interested 
in  Poultry.  Sent  free. 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Narcissus  and  Lillies. 
Send  for  Illustrated  list,  just  published. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

317-219  Market  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

AVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV* 


POULTRY 


We  keep  every  - 

_  ^  _  „  ___  thine  in  the 

POULTRY  LUX,  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubat¬ 
ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooder*— anything— It’s 
our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  our 
illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing — it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ^ 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 


BOUR  LARCE  ’98  CUIDE  of  100 

pages  explains  all.  Worth  $25.00 

to  any  one.  The  largest,  finest  and  moet  complete 
book  ever  published  in  colors.  Contains  over  175 
new  illustrations,  hundreds  of  valuable  recipes  and 
plans,  and  HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY  PAY.  Sent 

postpaid  JOHN  BAUSCHER.  Jr.  . 

for  15.1a.  II..V  CT  KRyPPOUT  II  to 


$1,500  IN  CASH 

and  2000  Premiums  were  awarded  ray  fowls  at  12 
rnti/i  o  >.m  rppe  State  Shows  In  ’97.  Lar- 
rUWLo  AND  tuuo  gest  Range  in  the  west. 
Send  5  cents  stamps  for  best  Illus-  cnD  OAI  C 
trated  Poultry  Catalogue.  Address  rUn  oALC 
CHAS.  (JAM M E R DING K R ,  Box  86,  CoLCMBUS,  O. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


A  Disinfectant  Powder  for 
Poultry  Vermin.  Sample  10c. 
Book  Free.  D.  J.  Lambert.  Box  307.  Apponaug.  R  I. 

BONE  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calclte,  Crushed  Flint,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone.  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Box  091 .  YORK,  PA. 


Groat  Egg  Makers 

MANNAS  Green  Bone  Cutter 
ANN’S  Granite  Crystal  Grit 

will  make  hens  lay  lots  of  egKS.  They  prov« 
the  victory  of  science  over  guesswork.  Suo- 
cess  is  certain.  Hens  lay  twice  the  eggs  when 
fed  green  bone  and  grit. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTERS 

have  a  world  wide  fame.  Caah  or  instal¬ 
ments.  111.  catTg.  free  if  namo  this  paper. 

F.W.MANN  CO., Milford, Maas 


?  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 

&.  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

j.  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

^  WIL.SON  BROS.,  Jiastou,  I»a. 


buying  a  Bone  Gutter, 

before  doing  so,  send  to  us  for  our  new 
catalogue  just  out,  giving  particulars 
and  a  full  line  of  testimonials.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

STRATTON  &  OSBORNE,  Erie.  Pa. 

INPTTRATftIN  Self-Regulating.  Catalogue  free 
g.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 


$5  Cash  (50eggzizel  On  Trial  $5.7S.  “3hateho» 
with  Bantam,  20,37  and  48  chicks  from  50  egza.”  Jacob 
Whippert, Cecil, 0.  Largeeizeoheap.  8cnd4oforNo.  23 
catalog,  buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 


Mouitor  Incubator. 

Ill.  80- Page  Cat.  for  stamp; 
tells  all  about  Poultry. 

TIIE  MONITOR  CO., 

54  Wm.  St.,  Middletown, Ct. 


■THB  UOfKOVBD 

VICTOR  Incubator 


Hatcbac  Ohlek.ns  by  Steam,  kbsolai.!; 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  ob.ape.t  first-class  Hatcher 

. _ Jn  the  market.  Circulars  FREE. 

GEO.  EKTEL  CO..  QUINCY.  ILL. 


|j|okens-v£3A& 

YXCELSIOR  taUator 


OimgU,  Ptr/ttS,  Bsif- Migrat¬ 
ing.  Thousand*  la  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
first- clans  Hitcher  made. 
..  .  .  GEO-  **•  STAHL. 


AFTER  YOU  TRY.  IT. 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  for  It 
1  before  irivlnff  it  a  trial. 

we  send  you  ours  on  trial.  Not  a  cent  paid 
►  until  tried.  A  child  can  run  It  with  5  minutes 
J  attention  daily.  First  Prize  at  Worlds  Fair. 

first  Prize  and  Medal  at  Nashville  Expo- 
Lsition.  Our  large  handsomely  illustiated 
catalogue  tells  all  about  poultry,  incubators 
for  Brooder*,  Poultry  j  and  the  money  there 
Houses,  etc  sent  for  25  cents.  I  is  in  it.  Sent  for  5c. 

VonCulin  Inch,  Co. 


joofirst-prehuTms 

, _ state  inc.  Cft 

romer  city  pa 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM. 

RHIKBCUFF.  N.  V 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RC  CUlHMnN  )  907  Liberty  8t„  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

i  •  OtlfiBRlJB.  Y  Farm. Edgeworth. P  E  W.&C.R.R 

HolsteinsareMoney  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pail 
full  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick  When  done  at  the  pail  they  ornament 
the  butcher’s  block.  They  are  prepotent,  and  alwavs 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  oalves.  TIIK 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  is  found  in  the  herd  of 

L.  L.  CORTELYOU,  Neslianlc  Station  N.  J. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 

C(|  PER  CENT  ST.  LAMBERT.  Will  sell  for  reason- 
vUable  price  or  will  exchange.  Bull  calf  dropped 
December  2,  1897,  dam  Wabash  Rioters  Maud  69670; 
sire  Uno  of  St.  Lambert  38918.  Write  for  butter  rec¬ 
ord  of  tlie  mother.  Courtney  E.  Ferris,  Smyrna.  N.Y 

Reg.  P  Chinas  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
quick.  Special  cut  prices  on 
above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 
Cochranville  Chester  Co  Pa. 

F.  H.  CATES  &  SONS, 

Chittenango,  N.  Y.  l’OLAND-CHINAS 
Well  established  and  reliable.  Write. 


Hamilton  &  u(). 


25  PER  CENT  DISCOUNT  ON  LIST  PRICES. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order 
choice  Chester  White  Pigs 
at  25  per  cent  discount,  pro¬ 
vided  the  orders  are  filled 
durlrg  October,  as  this  dis¬ 
count  will  not  hold  good 
after  November  1.  Tbesn 
pigs  are  bred  from  registered  sires  and  dams,  and 
are  entitled  to  register.  Come,  see  my  stock  and 
make  your  own  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

KLONDYKE 

and  the  Northwes’ern  Territory  will  require  millions 
of  pounds  of  bacon  du-iBg  the  next  few  years. 
Oheshires  are  a  Bacon  Hog.  All  ages,  for  sale 
W.  K.  MANnEVILLK,  Brookton.  Tompkins  Co.. N.Y 

l  ERKBHIRE,  Chester  White, 
_>  Jersey  Red  <fc  Poland  China 
iPigb.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  tv,-»q.  CataLigu-v 

S.  W.  SMITH,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PUCCIJIRC  DIHC  fr<)m  eight  to  12  weeks 
IfW  111  IB  C  illlv  old,  from  Registered 
Pedigreed  stock,  for  sale  at  reduced  rates. 

G.  H.  STEARNS,  Peru,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 

pipe  Some  of  the  finest  Improved  Chester 
B  VA  ^9  White  pigs  you  ever  saw,  8  to  10  weeks 
old,  for  $6  apiece;  pairs  not  akin,  $11;  trio,  $15.  All 
stock  eligible  to  registry. 

Two  Hoistein-Friesian  Bulls,  one  yearling  and  one 
calf  dropped  March,  1897,  for  sale  at  a  bargain. 

C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 

Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

1  have  now  shipped  471  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  Noted  for  lean  meat  and  rapid  growth. 

B.  W.  DAVIS.  Torringford.  Conn. 


Duroc-Jersey  Swine 


write  0.  C.  Brawi.ky 
New  Madison,  Ohio. 


Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2.500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  onr'’vards.  Eggs  in  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  niustrated  Catalogue. 

JaMES  RANKIN',  South  Easton.  Mass 

WllltP  Most  profitable  fowl.  Choice 

m  HI  lb  HjUUUUIICd  cockerels  for  sale.  20other 
breeds,  including  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Ducks 
Geese,  Guineas,  etc.  32-page  catalogue  free. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 

Rr0T17P  Turkeys  from  heavy  weights;  44>d  lbs.  toms. 
diuull  Chester  White  Chester  Swine.  Shropshire 
Sheep  of  the  best  breeding.  S.  Sprague,  Falconer.N.v 

Turkeys — W.  H.  Turkeys  and  Toulouse  Geese.  Best 
strains.  Stamp  for cir.  Stanley  Williams, Kennedy, N.Y 

- - - - - - - - 

How  to  Rid  Building’s  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice.  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs.  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safelv.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultrykeepers . 20 

Uttw.  Rttrat,  New-Yorker.  New  Yoke. 


THE  HATCHING  HEN 

HAS  LOST  HER  OCCUPATION 

and  In  the  production  and  brooding  of  chicks  she 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  better  and  everyway 

Bn  I  API  E  incubators 
UELIADLl  and  brooders 

hey  Hatch  and  Brood  when  you  are  ready, 
ley  don’t  get  lousy.  They  grow  the  strongest 
-  chicks  and  the  most  of  them.  It  takes  a  224  page  book 
to  tell  about  these  machines  and  our  Mammoth  Reli¬ 
able  Poultry  F’arms,  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Send  forit  now. 
Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


**  A  PAH  R  ET  P  I  AJ  |U  I  |U  />  is  a  good  ending.”  Finish  the  year  in  good 
W  E*  VA  I  ll  IV  •  II  \J  shape  by  buying  some  PUREBRED  LTVE 
STOCK.  We  have  been  instructed  t0  sell  Trotting  Stallions ,  Percherons,  French  Coach  Horses  .Jer¬ 
seys,  Brown  Swiss,  Short-horns  and  South  Downs  and  Collie  Dogs.  We  make  no  charge  for  buying, 
unless  a  personal  inspection  is  required.  Write  us  wb at  vou  want.  A MERICAN  LIVE  STO  CO 
24  State  Street,  New  York,  z  Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorkbb. 
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Humorous. 

Dickie,  did  you  get  anything  on 
Christmas  besides  skates?”  “Yes'm; 
got  th’  croup.” — Chicago  Record. 

“  What  engaging  manners  Miss  Hobbs 
has!”  “I  don’t  think  so;  she  has  re¬ 
fused  me  three  times.” — Chicago  Record. 

Ci.auhk  :  “  What  do  you  consider  the 
proper  time  for  marrying  ?”  Miss  Maude: 
“  The  first  time  you’re  asked.” — New  Yorlt 
Herald. 

“What  did  old  Crusty  say  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  shorter  hours  ?”  “  He  said  the 

harder  we  worked  the  shorter  the  hours 
would  seem.” — Puck. 

Mu.  Oldboy  :  “  I  am  a  self-made  man, 
sir.  I  began  life  as  a  barefoot  boy.” 
Kennard :  “  Well,  I  wasn’t  born  with 
shoes  on,  either.” — Glasgow  Mail. 

“Youii  horse  has  only  one  fault;  it 
halts  at  every  tavern.  Do  you  stop  in 
front  of  all  such  places?”  “No,  I  al¬ 
ways  go  inside.” — Flicgende  Blatter. 

“  I  want,”  said  the  determined-looking 
young  man,  “  five  hundred  of  the  strong¬ 
est  cigars  I  can  get  hold  of.”  “  What 
for  ?”  “  The  girl  I  gave  up  smoking  for 

has  gone  back  on  me.” — Philadelphia 
North  Americam. 

Aunt  Gertbude  :  “  And  what  will  you 
do  when  you  are  a  man.  Tommy  ?”  Tom¬ 
my  :  “  I’m  going  to  grow  a  beard.”  Aunt 
Gertrude:  “Why?”  Tommy :“ Because 
then  1  won’t  have  nearly  so  much  face 
to  wash.” — Pick-Me-Up. 

Mbs.  Newlywed  :  “  I’m  going  to  sprin¬ 
kle  a  little  poison  on  this  piece  of  angel 
cake  and  put  it  where  the  mice  can  get 
it ;  I  think  it  will  kill  them.”  Mr.  New¬ 
lywed  :  “  Why,  of  course  it  will !  But 
why  do  you  put  the  poison  on  it  ?” — 
Puck. 

Mattie  :  “  I’m  so  sorry,  dear,  to  learn 
that  death  has  robbed  you  of  your  favor¬ 
ite  poodle.  IIow  can  you  ever  console 
yourself  for  this  loss  ?”  Helen  (sobbing) : 
“  I  d-don’t  know ;  b-but  I  s-suppose  I’ll 
have  to  g-get  m-married.” — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle. 

Stern  Parent  :  “So  you  wish  to  mar¬ 
ry  my  daughter,  eh  ?  How  are  you  fixed 
financially?”  Young  Man:  “I  haven’t 
much  cash,  but  I  have  expectations.” 
Stern  Parent:  “  Yes,  of  course;  but  in 
case  I  should  live  longer  than  you  ex¬ 
pect,  how  are  you  going  to  support  her.” 
— Chicago  Neivs.  v- 

Housekeeper:  “It’s  queer  that  the 
potatoes  you  bring  should  be  so  much 
bigger  on  the  top  of  the  basket  than 
they  are  at  the  bottom.”  Grower  :  “  P’ta- 
ters,  ma’am,  is  growin’  so  fast  now  thet 
by  the  time  I  git  a  basketful  dug  the 
last  ones  is  ever  so  much  bigger  than  the 
fust  ones." — Credit  Lost. 

“Just  as  soon  as  we  get  a  little  snow 
or  rain,  followed  by  a  freeze,  with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  glare  ice  on 
some  of  the  sidewalks  and  all  of  the 
coalhole  covers.  I'll  begin  to  feel  natural 
again.”  “How  so?”  “It  will  remind 
me  of  the  protracted  period  during  which 
I  was  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Post. 


TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set, 
with  20  pounds  COCKATOO  TMAB 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  Inducements. 
Send  for  our  new  Illustrated 
premium  and  price  list. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

31  and  33  Yesey  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  %  labor,  Ri 
of  seed.  3U  years  experience 
(sold  cheap),  price  and  circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,  Urbana,  Ind. 


FULL  VALUE 

Fast  Crinding  Portable  Crist  and 

rrrn  till  |  o  Vertical  Burr  Stones 
ILLU  M I  LLo  .  in  sizes  from  lfi  to  30 
capacity,  more  than  any  mill 
the  same  size.  Make  also 
Oat  Clippers,  Engines,  Boilers,  pumps 
&c.  Call  for  catalogue  U. 

AS.  KAESTNER  &  CO. 
Jefferson  st.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


On  Saturday, March  6, 1897, 

this  pullet  was  hatched  at  Middletown.  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

On  Friday, 
August  27,  189T, 

when  she  was  five  months  ( 
and  21  days  old,  she  hatched  j 
out  from  her  own  eggs  eight  i 
little  chicks,  shown  in  this* 
photograph.  From  the  time 1 
the  mother  was  hatched,  she1 
was  regularly  fed  on 

Bowkers 
Animal 


and  the  chicks  are  scrambling  for  it  likewise.  We  will  send  our  little  hook, 
“  The  Egg,”  free,  and  put  your  name  on  our  list  for  a  souvenir  of  this  “  pre-  j 
cocious  pullet  ”  ifyou  are  interested  in  poultry. 


THE  BOWKER  CO.,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


Meal, 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator. ) 

For  EVERY  VARIETY  Of  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  mills.  Handiest  to 

operate  and  Lightest  Running. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
P.N.BOWSHER  CO.  South  Bend.  Ini 


35  BU.  AN  HOUR 

'with  the  WOL. VEMINIS.  Grinds  ear  corn  and! 

other  grain,  fine  or  coarse,  new  stylej 
burr  doubles  capacity;  guaranteed T 
fastest  and  easiest  running  mill? 
made.  Three  styles  sweep  mills.? 
Price  $18. <W>  and  up.  42  other? 
styles  of  Power  Mills  f 
of  grinding.  Send  for  f 

Marvin  Smith  Co." 


TORNADO  | 
Feed  and  Ensilage  1 
CUTTERS.  I 


UNDOUBTEDLY 

The  Best  Cutter  for  HAY, 
STRAW,  FODDER  and 
ENSILAGE  is  the 

TORNADO. 

Made  in  10  sizes,  from  a  small  hand-power  to  a 
large  steam-power  size. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Sample  of  Corn  Fodder  cut  and  split  up  on  the  TORNADO. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  GO.,  ■•■uta?hyir«1J|a**illonl  0. 


THOMPSON’S 


WHEEL  BARROW 
GRASS  SEEDER 


Catalogue  free. 


O.  E. 


Sows  all  kind9  of  Grass  Seeds,  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Orchard 
Grass.  Hopper  for  Wheat,  Oats.Rye, etc.  Wet, dry  or  windy 
weather  makes  no  difference.  No  steaks  to  set— just  follow 
the  drill  marks.  Any  boy  can  run  it.  Sows  20  to  40  acres  a 
day.  Weight  40  lbs.  It  runs  so  easy  and  sows  so  evenly. 

THOMPSON  &  SONS,  17 River  St.,  Vpsilanti,  Mich. 


^  IS  ONE  whose  methods  are  right.  He’s  on  the 
,  way  to  wealth.  |nA|J  Apr  FARM  - 

,  Such  men  use  the  |  K  \J  W  AUL  AND. 
GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS,  because  they  save^ 

/■  most  in  wages,  work  and  time.  One  of  them,  the, 
r  Combined  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe,  is  the  sim- 
•  plest,  strongest,  safest  and  ^  ^ 

most  saving  tool  of  the  kind 
ever  devised.  Does  perfect  work 
as  a  seed  drill ,  double-wheel  hoe, 
cultivator ,  plow  and  rake.  A  whole 
.  tool  house  of  itself.  Send  for  the 
-  “IRON  AGE”  Book.  FREE. 

|  BATEMAN  MEG.  CO.,  Box  108  Urenloch,  N.  J. 


CHEAP  FEED 

from  high  priced  corn  comes  from 
saving  half  the  corn  by  grinding. 
This  economy  is  best  produced 

By  using  the  KELLY  DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILL. 

_ Certainly  the  fastest  grinder 

made  requiring  a  light  power. 
Crushes  and  grinds  corn  cob  and  all 
into  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist. 
You  save  al!  the  grain- no  ton 
to  pay*  N o  stale  or  heated  feed,  you 
grind  it  as  you  need  it  and  it’s  always  sweet  and  fresh. 
We  send  Free  a  “Handbook  for  Farmers  and  Feeders. 
The  O-S.KaIIv  Co-  No.  8  Warder  St.  Springfield,  0. 


you  want 


1C 

pi  a  machine  that 
will  crush  and 
grind  ear  corn 
cob  and  all,  and 
all  small  grains  singly 
mixed,  and  which  will 
supply  power  for 
other  purposes  at 
same  time  get  our 

FEED 
MILL 

p^IrGOMBIN 

Machines  and  prices  are 
right.  Send  for  catalog. 
Staver  Carriage  Co. 

76th&\Val  lace  Sts.  Chicago 


BUCKEYE 


.None 

Better 

Hade. 


DRY  c 
FODDER 
CUTTING 


Nothing  PAYS  SO  WELL 
on  the  Stock  or  Dairy  farm. 
We  make  the  largest  line  of 
Cutting  Machinery  oil  Earth. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO., 


Na.3  “PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad- 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


3rfnda  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, one  to  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest 
power.  8oid  ata  low  price  to 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  Of  “Hero” and  “Amerlonn"G rinding 
Mills,  28  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peck's 
Corn  Threshers,  Trend  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanised  Steel  and  Wood  Wind  Mills  for 
p  o  wer  and  pumping,  W  ood  Saws,  Corn  Shelters.  eta.  f 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO  27  Fame  St.T  RtTAVIA.  ILLS. 


.......  Your  Fodder  and 

IWIIIILU  Sell  Your  Hay. 

iHereisa  measure  of  economy  and  profit  to  all  farmers. 

1  Every  animal  that  eats  hay  will  eati 

shredded  fodder  and  do  as  well  or| 
better  on  It  than  on  hay. 

LTHE  new 


OHIO 


PATENT  PENOING. 


SHREDDER 

Is  the  best  machine  to  em. 
ploy  for  the  purpose  be- 

I  cause  of  the  quality  of  its 

work  and  large  capacity.  Shredded  fod- 
•der  is  a  long  fibre  substance  like  bay — 

{indeed  it  is  corn-hay.  Free  from  sharp 
{edges  that  make  the  mouth  sore-  New  J 
{catalog  and  “Book  on  Silage’’  Free.  1 
SILVER  MFC.  CO.  ~ 

Salem,  Ohio. 
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NEW  FEATURES  IN  THRASHING  MACHINES. 

HOW  THEY  OPERATE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Lost  Time  Found ;  Increased  Comfort. 

The  thrashing-  season  usually  begins  here  about  the 
first  week  in  July,  and  closes  about  September  1. 
No  grain  is  stacked  ;  the  wagons  take  it  direct  from 
the  shock  to  the  machine.  Within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  from  this  place,  eight  or  ten  machines  usually 
operate,  although,  of  course,  they  do  a  great  deal  out¬ 
side  that  area.  Within  recent  years,  the  method  of 
operating  has  been  entirely  changed.  Instead  of  each 
farmer  “swapping  work”  with  his  neighbors,  and 
getting  the  grain  to  the  machine,  the  thrasherman 
hires  a  full  set  of  hands  and  teams,  and  does  all  the 
work  except  taking  care  of  the  thrashed  grain.  The 
day’s  work  for  all  hands  is  practically  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  The  farmers  furnish  coal  for  the  engine,  feed 
for  the  teams,  and  take  the  grain  from  the  machine. 
This  method  was  introduced  here  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Bines, 
who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  farming  here  all  his 
life,  and  who  has,  also,  done  good  work  as  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature.  Meeting  him  at  the  close  of 
the  last  thrash¬ 
ing  season,  I 
asked  when  he 
began  to  oper¬ 
ate  thrashing 
machines. 

“In  1878.” 

“How  long 
have  you  fur¬ 
nished  the  full 
outfit  ?  ” 

“Six  sea¬ 
sons.” 

“Of  what 
does  the  com¬ 
plete  outfit  con¬ 
sist  ?  ” 

“One  36-inch 
cylinder,  60- 
inch  separator 
with  self-feeder 
and  stacker. 

16-horse  trac¬ 
tion  engine, 
water  tank, 
kitchen  fur- 
nished  and 
mounted  on 
trucks,  tent  in 
which  the  men 
eat  and  sleep,  tables,  benches,  dishes,  knives,  etc.” 

‘  ‘  What  force  is  required  ?  ” 

“  Besides  the  usual  engineer,  water-hauler,  man  to 
tend  separator,  and  one  to  operate  stacker,  I  employ 
ten  men  with  teams  to  haul  grain  to  the  machine,  five 
pitchers  in  the  field,  one  cook,  and  two  or  three  gen¬ 
eral  helpers.” 

“  What  are  the  advantages  of  this  method  ?  ” 

“From  the  thrasherman’s  standpoint,  there  is  no 
loss  of  time  on  account  of  hands.  I  hire  men  and 
teams  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  seldom  make 
changes.  Each  man  and  horse  soon  learns  his  place, 
and  everything  moves  like  clock-work.  We  are  always 
ready  for  business.  The  first  wagons  to  finish  a  job 
pass  right  on  and  load  up  at  the  next.  One  teamster 
hitches  to  the  kitchen,  while  his  own  empty  w-agon  is 
hooked  behind  some  one’s  else.  Another  takes  the 
ten^  and  tables,  the  machine  follows,  and  in  a  short 
time,  and  without  a  jar,  all  are  quietly  at  work  again. 
On  his  part,  the  farmer  has  nothing  to  look  after  but 
the  coal  and  grain  wagons.  Ther-;  is  no  chasing  after 
hands,  no  rushing  to  town  for  provisions.  The  women 
are  not  compelled  to  roast  themselves  alive  cooking 
for  the  little  army  of  men  employed,  or  to  provide 


beds  at  night.  To  all  concerned,  there  is  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  time,  which  is  money.” 

“  What  is  the  increased  cost  of  running  such  an  out¬ 
fit?” 

“  About  $40  per  day.” 

“  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  men  ?  ” 

“Men  with  teams  are  paid  $3  per  day;  pitchers, 
helpers,  etc.,  $1.25.  I  board  all  the  men  in  addi¬ 
tion.” 

“How  much  are  the  emergency  expenses  of  a  sea¬ 
son  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  they  vary  a  great  deal ;  it’s  hard  to  tell  what 
an  average  would  be.  Often  we  run  for  days  without 
a  break,  and  then  occasionally,  in  cleaning  up,  a  bolt 
or  something  is  thrown  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  re¬ 
pairs,  time,  bother,  telegraphing,  etc.,  may  cost  $100.” 

“  What  is  the  greatest  improvement  in  thrashing 
machinery  since  you  began  the  business  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  there  are  many,  and  they  are  all  great.  There 
is  the  automatic  weigher,  which  keeps  tally  and  puts 
the  grain  into  wagons.  Enough  men  could  not  get 
around  the  spout  to  do  its  work.  The  wind  stacker 
does  the  work  that  six  or  seven  men  used  to  do  The 


feeder  does  more  than  four  men  used  to  do,  and  does 
it  better.” 

“  What  improvements  can  you  suggest  in  the  present 
machines  ?  ” 

“  None,  as  we  harvest  grain.  The  prominent  feat¬ 
ures  seem  perfect.  Details  of  construction,  alone,  may 
be  improved.” 

“  How  do  the  farmers  like  the  outfit  plan  ?  ” 

“  Well,  at  first,  there  was  opposition  from  them  and 
from  other  thrashermen  ;  now  all  the  machines  in  this 
section  operate  in  that  way.” 

“  What  is  the  secret  of  successful  management  of  a 
crew  of  hands  ?  ” 

“  Hire  good  men  ;  give  them  good  wages,  good  board 
and  good  treatment.” 

“  How  much  work  did  you  do  in  1897  ?  ” 

“  I  operated  practically  within  a  radius  of  10  miles.  I 
paid  for  19%  days’  work,  and  thrashed  as  follows  : 

Bushels.  Price.  Amount. 


Wheat .  2,603  7c.  $182  21 

Oats .  57,463  3  1,723  89 

Rye .  727  8  58  16 

Timothy .  253  30  75  90 

Millet .  127  12  15  24 


Totals .  61,173  $2,055  40 


Vermilion  County,  Ill,  j.  w.  u. 


REVIVAL  OF  WHEAT  CULTURE  IN  ALABAMA. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  THIS  CROP. 

Why  the  Wheat  Acreage  Fell  Off. 

If  any  of  the  most  important  grain  producing  States 
had  increased  its  acreage  in  wheat  this  season  by  the 
same  percentage  that  Alabama  has  done,  the  effect 
would  have  been  evidenced  in  the  markets,  by  a  rapid 
decline  in  the  price.  It  would,  probably,  be  safe  to 
estimate  the  area  in  wheat  in  Alabama  in  1897-8  at  a 
figure  50  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  preceding 
•season,  and  nearly  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  usual 
acreage  of  recent  years.  In  many  localities,  the  amount 
of  land  sown  to  wheat  would  have  been  even  greater 
than  it  is,  but  for  the  scarcity  of  seed,  together  with 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  as  to  whence  it  might 
be  ordered. 

Another  evidence  of  the  unusual  area  sown  to  this 
crop  is  the  fact  that,  in  some  localities,  the  drug  stores 
have  entirely  exhausted  their  supplies  of  bluestone, 
which  is  very  generally  used  in  this  State  on  wheat, 
and  on  wheat  only,  as  a  preventive  of  smut. 

Probably  the  most  striking  feature  in  this  revival  of 

wheat  culture 
was  a  conven¬ 
tion  recently 
held  in  the 
southern  part 
of  this  State. 
Its  sole  purpose 
was  to  awaken 
interest  in 
wheat  culture 
in  a  county 
where  very  lit¬ 
tle  wheat  had 
ever  been 
grown.  This 
convention 
awakened  not 
only  interest 
but  enthusiasm 
and  reports 
state  that,  as  a 
result,  fully  70 
farmers  in  that 
neighborhood 
immediately 
ordered  seed 
wheat.  Ar¬ 
range  m  e  n  t  s 
were  also  made 
for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  flouring  mill.  One  of  the  reasons  why  so  little 
wheat  has  been  grown  in  Alabama  since  the  war  is 
the  scarcity  of  flouring  mills.  In  many  localities,  if  a 
farmer  grows  wheat,  he  must  haul  it  30  or  30  miles  to 
have  it  ground. 

Old  citizens  state  that  this  was  not  so  to  the  same 
extent  before  the  war,  when  the  South  grew  her  own 
supplies,  and  that  all  over  the  country,  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  rotting  flouring  mills  long  disused.  They 
fell  into  disuse  when  the  acreage  in  wheat  decreased 
in  the  decade  after  the  war,  a  decrease  caused  by 
the  high  price  of  cotton  then  prevailing. 

Several  causes  have  led  to  this  increased  wheat  acre¬ 
age  of  the  present  season.  The  first  is  the  present 
relatively  high  price  of  flour,  which  is  a  convincing 
argument  in  favor  of  producing  this  article  at  home. 
Moreover,  the  season  of  1896-7  was  very  favorable  for 
the  small  grains  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  and 
success  with  the  last  wheat  crop  has  stimulated  farm¬ 
ers  to  sow  a  larger  area  for  the  coming  crop. 

The  low  price  of  cotton,  which  hovers  about  the  five- 
cent  mark,  has  driven  many  to  abandon  the  policy  of 
growing  but  one  crop  and  purchasing  nearly  all  sup¬ 
plies,  If  the-  southern  farmers,  as  a  class,  grasp  the 
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lesson  taught  by  five-cent  cotton,  plant  less  land  to 
that  staple,  throw  their  poorest  fields  into  pasture, 
and  turn  a  part  of  their  attention  to  live  stock,  their 
lands  will  so  improve  and  their  profits  so  increase  that, 
in  a  few  years,  the  condition  of  the  country  districts 
will  be  greatly  changed  for  the  better. 

Wheat  for  home  consumption,  and  in  some  localities, 
for  sale,  is  a  safe  first  step  towards  diversification. 
Let  the  next  step  be  marked  by  a  largely  increased 
production  of  pork  and  hay.  Then  let  beef  cattle 
engage  the  attention  of  the  districts  having  the 
strongest  soils,  and  the  dairy  cow  utilize  the  scantier 
herbage  of  the  hilly  country.  The  surest  road  to 
prosperity  is  diversification  of  products,  not  only  along 
the  lines  indicated,  but  also  in  other  directions. 

Alabama  Exp.  Station.  J.  F.  duggar. 

Wheat  Growing  in  Louisiana. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  wheat 
culture  in  Virginia;  the  area  sown  is  limited,  not  by  the 
indisposition  of  the  people  to  sow  more  wheat,  but  by 
the  unfavorable  drought  extending  late  into  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  preventing  many  from  sowing  as  large  an 
acreage  as  was  intended  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  In  Louisiana,  practically  no  wheat  is  grown 
of  any  character.  Before  the  war,  a  considerable 
quantity  was  grown  in  the  northern  portion  of  this 
State,  and  very  largely  throughout  the  upper  districts 
of  the  southern  States.  It  was  then  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  transportation,  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  flour  to  these  isolated  inhabitants. 
Since  the  war  and  since  the  introduction  of  railroads 
throughout  the  country,  and  from  the  further  fact 
that  the  soils  of  this  country  have  been  greatly  de¬ 
pleted  by  the  continuous  growing  of 
cotton,  wheat  is  grown  to  a  very 
limited  extent  throughout  the  South. 

As  before  remarked,  on  account  of 
the  depleted  fertility  of  our  upland 
soils  adapted  to  wheat,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  rust-proof  variety  of 
wheat,  the  growing  of  this  crop  has 
almost  been  discontinued. 

There  are  strong  reasons  why  this 
cereal  should  not  be  grown  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  the  first  of  which  is  that  our 
climatic  conditions  render  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  it  very  uncertain,  due  to  the 
susceptibility  of  all  varieties  to  the 
attack  of  rust.  Our  North  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  has  done  every¬ 
thing  it  could  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  wheat  in  the  hill  sections 
of  this  State,  having  imported  and 
tested  over  200  different  varieties, 
and  the  results  obtained  were  so  un¬ 
satisfactory,  that  no  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  to  its  growth  was  made  to 
the  farmers.  Our  Winters  are  so 
open  that,  frequently,  small  grains 
and  grasses  of  all  kinds  can  be  sown 
tlmmghout  the  entire  Winter.  On 
account  of  these  open  Winters,  varied 
occasionally  by  a  northern  blizzard 
of  only  a  few  days’  duration,  the 
wheat  becomes  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  fungi  very  rapidly,  and 
succumbs  in  nearly  every  instance  to  these  attacks. 
We  cannot  grow  successfully  any  kind  of  oats  except 
the  rust-proof  varieties,  and  do  not  succeed  very  well 
with  either  rye  or  barley  ;  these,  if  grown  at  all  suc¬ 
cessfully,  must  be  from  home-grown  seed. 

Director  Louisiana  Exp.  Station.  wm.  c.  stubus. 


BISULPHIDE  OF  CARBON  FOR  PEACH  BORERS 

NOT  RECOMMENDED  FOR  THE  EAST. 

Reports  like  the  following  have  recently  appeared 
in  California  papers  : 

A  wide  trial  is  being  made  in  the  San  Jose  region,  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon  to  kill  Peach  borers.  Some  apply  the  liquid  to  the  base 
of  the  trees,  and  then  cover  it  up  quickly  with  loose  soil.  Others 
mix  the  bisulphide  and  sand  and  cover  in  a  pint  or  more  of  this 
sand  around  the  base  of  the  tree.  It  is  a  sure  shot  for  the  worms, 
but  whether  it  can  be  freely  used  without  injury  to  the  tree  has 
not  fully  been  demonstrated. 

Fortunately,  we  have  just  received  a  letter  on  this 
subject  from  a  friend  who  has  a  peach  orchard  in 
the  region  where  these  experiments  are  being  tried. 
We  quote  the  following  interesting  note  from  this 
letter  : 

Suddenly,  a  new  practice  has  begun  here,  the  killing  of  the 
Peach  borers  with  the  fumes  of  carbon  bisulphide.  About  two 
iablespoonfuls  are  poured  around  the  tree,  an  inch  away.  This 
s  done  when  the  ground  is  dry,  so  the  fumes  will  percolate.  The 
borers  have  been  found  dead  after  this  dose.  Although  this 
method  was  originated  only  this  fall,  already  the  whole  valley  is 
either  practicing  it  or  about  to  do  so.  The  farmers  cannot  get 
the  bisulphide  fast  enough.  Only  a  few  wary  ones  hesitate,  lest 
they  shall  kill  or  injure  the  trees.  Rumors  are  afloat  that  some 
trees  have  been  killed  by  the  process;  but  the  only  case  we  hare 
been  able  to  authenticate  is  that  of  a  man  who  says  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  killed  903  trees  on  almond  roots.  He  says  that  the  bark,  inner 
and  outer,  was  as  dry  as  a  bone,  so  be  supposes  ths  trees  to  be  dead. 


But  he  lays  it  to  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  trees  on  almond 
roots,  and  he  is  going  right  ahead  to  put  it  on  the  rest  of  his 
orchard  where  the  trees  are  on  peach  roots.  The  other  orchardists 
have,  of  course,  looked  to  their  trees  as  well.  They  report  the 
inner  bark  looking  as  alive  as  ever,  so  they  suppose  their  trees 
are  all  right.  We  have  50  acres,  over  5,000  trees,  which,  after 
seven  years  of  care,  are  in  fine  bearing  condition,  fine  condition, 
all  but  this  worst  of  pests,  which  is  in  nearly  every  tree.  A  few 
trees,  it  has  nearly  girdled,  others  it  has  made  only  a  start  on. 
To  dig  them  out  twice  a  year  is,  besides  its  expense,  only  a  par¬ 
tial  remedy.  But  it  would  be  heartrending  to  kill  the  whole 
orchard  with  the  bisulphide  fumes.  Our  chance  for  trying  this 
apparently  valuable  remedy  is  brief.  It  must  be  done  before 
our  rains  set  in,  as  the  fumes  will  percolate  only  through  dry 
ground. 

Our  advice  to  this  friend  was  to  go  slowly,  and  try 
the  liquid  on  only  a  few  trees.  Better  wait  tintil  the 
possibilities  and  limits  of  the  case  have  been  definitely 
demonstrated  by  the  State  Experiment  Station  or  by 
other  careful  observers.  We  feel  quite  confident  that 
the  enthusiast,  who  has  already  killed  900  of  his  trees, 
will  find  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
happened  to  be  on  almond  roots. 

In  a  bulletin  we  wrote  a  few  years  ago,  in  which 
was  described  a  machine  for  injecting  this  bisulphide 
into  the  soil,  we  suggested  that  there  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  it  might  enable  us  to  reach  the  Peach  borer 
and  the  Woolly  aphis.  Recently  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  Missouri  that  the  latter  insect  can  be  killed 
with  the  liquid  injected  into  the  soil  with  this  ma¬ 
chine.  But  it  was.  also,  demonstrated  at  the  same 
time  that,  if  the  liquid  is  injected  too  close,  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  tree,  dead  apple  trees  were  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  was  found  necessary  to  inject  the  liquid  into 
the  ground  at  least  a  foot,  better  a  little  farther,  away 
from  the  base.  There  is  no  question  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  liquid  to  kill  insects  in  the  soil  de¬ 


pends  very  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  whether 
it  be  wet  or  dry,  or  sandy  or  heavier. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  careful  experiments  have 
been  recorded  with  the  bisulphide  against  the  Peach 
borer.  The  following  experiments  made  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station  in  1895,  will  thus  be  of  espe¬ 
cial  interest  and  value.  On  April  17,  several  small 
peach  trees  were  selected  which  were  so  badly  infested 
with  the  borer  that  there  was  a  complete  ring  of  the 
characteristic  gum  around  the  base  of  each.  With  a 
sharpened  stick,  four  holes  were  made  around  one 
tree,  beginning  about  four  inches  from  the  trunk,  and 
extending  in  a  slanting  direction  toward  the  roots  for 
a  distance  of  six  to  eight  inches;  seven  teaspoonfuls  of 
the  liquid  were  poured  into  these  four  holes,  and  then 
the  holes  were  quickly  stopped.  An  hour  later,  we 
found  three  half-grown  live  borers  in  the  tree,  and 
several  living  angleworms  in  the  soil  near  the  tree. 
The  soil  all  around  the  tree  smelled  very  strongly  of 
the  fumes.  Around  another  similar  tree,  we  intro¬ 
duced  six  teaspoonfuls  in  the  same  manner,  and  three 
hours  later,  found  five  live  borers  in  the  tree  ;  the  soil 
around  the  tree  also  smelled  very  strongly  of  the 
liquid.  Around  a  third  tree,  we  injected  with  the 
McGowen  injector,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  bisul¬ 
phide.  The  injector  was  forced  into  the  ground  as 
near  the  tree  as  practicable,  and  straight  down.  After 
24  hours,  we  found  two  living  borers  in  the  tree,  and 
live  angleworms  in  the  soil.  A  slight  smell  of  the 
fumes  was  still  perceptible  in  the  soil.  These  experi¬ 
ments  satisfied  us  that  the  carbon  bisulphide  was  not 
a  practicable  or  effective  method  for  killing  Peach 
borers  here  in  the  East. 

But  our  eastern  Peach  borer  is  not  the  same  insect 


which  works  in  California  peach  orchards,  and  doubt¬ 
less,  the  same  intensely  dry  condition  of  the  soil  is 
never  attained  here  in  the  East.  Thus  there  may 
be  a  chance  that  the  liquid  can  be  successfully  used 
there.  However,  I  believe  that  the  chances  arc  against 
it,  for  the  California  Peach  borer,  although  first 
cousin  to  the  eastern  species,  goes  deeper  into  the  tree, 
often  going  quite  deeply  into  the  solid  wood,  hence 
would  not  ordinarily  be  as  easily  reached  by  the  fumes 
as  our  eastern  borer,  which  works  entirely  just  be¬ 
neath  the  bark.  This  difference  in  habit  renders  it  a 
much  more  difficult  and  expensive  matter  to  dig  out  the 
borers  in  California  than  in  the  East.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  our  California  friends  may  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  the  upper  hand  of  this  fearful  pest,  with  the 
carbon  bisulphide.  But  I  would  advise  caution  in  its 
use,  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  tested. 
Our  simple  experiments  are,  of  course,  far  from  con¬ 
clusive,  but  they  strongly  indicate  that  eastern  peach 
growers  have  little  hopes  of  being  able  to  cope  with 
this  pest  with  carbon  bisulphide  as  cheaply  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  they  can  dig  out  the  borers. 

_ M.  V.  SI.INGERLAND. 

DEEP  vs.  SHALLOW  PLOWING. 

On  the  western  plains,  or  that  portion  of  them  com¬ 
posed  of  what  is  known  as  the  “  Loess  ”  formation  of 
soil,  it  is  a  matter  of  seeming  indifference  what  por¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  is  turned  upon  the  surface  to  form  a 
seed-bed.  Soil  from  many  feet  below  the  surface,  in¬ 
cidentally  brought  up  in  digging  cellars  or  wells, 
seems  to  furnish  a  congenial  home  for  vegetation,  be¬ 
fore  it  has  gone  through  any  process  of  decomposition 
after  reaching  the  surface.  But  with  our  common  soi 
conditions,  such  is  not  the  case ; 
usually,  if  we  bring  up  soil  from 
many  inches  below  the  surface,  we 
have  to  wait  several  years  before  it 
will  have  sufficiently  decomposed 
for  plants  to  take  kindly  to  it.  It 
is  due  to  this  principle  that  we  often 
get  bad  results  from  deep  plowing. 

It  is  better,  if  we  wish  to  decom¬ 
pose  the  deeper  soil  more  rapidly,  to 
do  it  by  introducing  more  humus 
into  it,  and  by  underdraining  where 
necessary,  than  by  turning  it  upon 
the  surface  to  weather,  thereby 
necessitating  the  burial  of  that 
which  is  already  decomposed  and 
ready  for  plant  use. 

Says  Mr.  Renney.  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  When  you 
have  developed  a  fine  tilth  upon  the 
surface,  keep  it  there  where  the 
young  plants  can  get  at  it,  and  do 
not  bury  it  way  down  out  of  their 
reach.”  In  his  four-year  system  of 
rotation,  Mr.  Renney  plows  but  once, 
and  that  is  to  tuim  under  the  sod 
just  deep  enough  to  insure  a  good 
job  of  plowing.  The  tendency  is 
for  the  food  materials  of  the  soil,  as 
they  are  rendered  soluble,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  downward  by  the  percolating 
waters.  If  the  plowing  is  deeply 
done,"  this  fine  tilth  of  soluble  ma¬ 
terials  is  turned  down  where  it  has  a  less  distance 
to  pass  before  getting  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  young  plant. 

A  practical  application  comes  to  mind  at  this  time, 
in  which  a  certain  farmer  of  Iowa,  thinking  to  outdo 
his  neighbors  the  coming  year,  employed  an  extra 
amount  of  horseflesh,  and  turned  up  his  stubble  fields 
to  an  unusual  depth.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  rich  prairie  loam  that  would  respond  more 
readily  than  some  to  such  treatment,  he  had,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  efforts,  nothing  but  nubbins,  while  his 
neighbors  had  a  product  of  normal  development. 

Iowa.  _  J.  J.  EDGERTON. 

PROFIT  IN  BELGIAN  HARES. 

The  Belgian  hare,  it  is  said,  is  a  native  of  Belgium. 
Those  we  have  in  this  country,  however,  were  im¬ 
ported  from  England,  after  being  bred  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  color,  form,  etc.,  to  the  English  standard  of 
excellence,  to  which  the  breeders  of  this  country  are 
now  trying  to  breed.  Some  very  fine  specimens  have 
been  produced  in  this  country.  I  have  bred  them  five 
years,  and  find  them  great  pets,  besides  being  the 
most  profitable  of  any  stock  I  ever  bred. 

I  notice  that,  in  some  of  the  books  on  rabbits,  it  is 
said  that  they  are  born  with  eyes  wide  open,  and  all 
ready  to  run  around.  Instead,  their  eyes  are  not 
open  for  seven  to  nine  days,  and  they  have  not  a  hair 
on  them.  Hair  and  color  begin  to  show  in  a  short 
time.  The  standard  for  weight,  when  matured,  is 
eight  pounds,  but  some  grow  to  weigh  nine  to  ten 
pounds.  They  have  been  known  to  weigh  12  or  13 
pounds,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  large  specimens 
have  other  blood  in  them,  as  they  are  not  of  the  proper 
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shape,  and  are  very  much  too  coarse.  Nine  pounds 
may  he  attained  in  good  specimens,  but  they  will 
much  oftener  go  under  eight,  unless  very  fleshy. 

There  occasionally  appears  a  black  one  or  two  in  a  lit¬ 
ter,  showing  that  a  black  rabbit  has  been  introduced 
in  the  making,  or  to  improve  the  ticking.  Black  is 
not  standard  color.  The  proper  color  is  rich  rufous 
red,  (not  dark  smudgy  color)  carried  well  down  the 
sides  and  hind  quarters,  and  as  little  white  under  the 
paws  as  possible.  Every  purchaser,  however,  should 
not  expect  such  a  specimen  with  every  other  point 
perfect;  if  he  do,  he  will  be  disappointed,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  have  not  produced  a  perfect 
specimen  yet,  although  we  are  trying  hard  to  do  so. 

They  are  very  fine  eating,  and  can  be  made  a  great 
source  of  profit  to  the  breeder,  as  they  can  be  made  to 
dress  five  or  six  pounds,  for  much  less  than  chickens. 
As  soon  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  tried 
them  as  table  meats,  they  will  be  as  popular  as,  if  not 
more  so  than,  ducks  or  ducklings  are  to-day.  I  have 
bred  poultry  for  16  years,  always  purebreds,  and  find 
hares  more  profitable,  and  they  suit  me  much  better 
to  care  for. 

1  have  had  no  disease  among  them  since  I  commenced 
breeding  them.  They  can  be  kept  in  small  quarters, 
or  allowed  large  runs.  I  keep  my  breeders  in  hutches 
three  feet  square  and  20  inches  high,  inside  measure, 
having  a  wire  door  covering  about  two- 
thirds  of  one  side ;  the  size  of  the  wire 
is  one-inch  mesh.  o.  w. 

Massachusetts. 


FORTUNES  IN  THE  LIGHT  LANDS 
OF  SOUTHERN  NEW  JERSEY. 

It  sometimes  takes  man  a  very  long 
time  to  find  out  for  what  the  Lord  made 
certain  tracts  of  land.  There  are  large 
tracts  in  western  New  York  that,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  were  considered  almost 
worthless;  the  rock  was  so  near  the  sur¬ 
face  that  they  could  not  be  plowed,  and 
they  afforded  very  scant  pasture,  and 
that  of  poor  quality.  But  under  them, 
the  Lord  made  the  finest  sandstone  quar¬ 
ries,  and  now  when  man  has  found  out 
what  it  was  made  for  they  are  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre. 

During  the  winter,  as  I  have  been  at¬ 
tending  farmers’  institutes  in  southern 
New  Jersey,  and  have  seen  those  im¬ 
mense  tracts  of  sandy  land  with  here 
and  there  a  Red  cedar  growing  and  look¬ 
ing  so  clean  and  thrifty,  I  have  taken 
much  pains  to  ascertain  the  ages  of  many, 
and  wish  to  do  a  little  figuring  in  the 
matter  as,  perchance,  it  may  awaken 
some  one  to  do  that  which  cannot  but 
benefit  all  southern  New  Jersey. 

At  South  Seaville,  I  found  Red  cedars 
that  I  was  assured  were  transplanted  30 
years  ago  at  only  two  feet  in  height,  that 
now  average  10  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  high  enough  to  cut  three  lengths  of 
fence  posts.  Each  of  these  would  cut 
seven  posts,  the  butt  cut  making  four, 
the  next  two,  and  above  that,  one.  At 
Vineland  and  Williamstown  were  those  better  yet. 
I  was  also  told  that  such  posts  sold  at  from  20  to  30 
cents  each,  or  say  25  cents  average. 

Now  for  the  figures.  That  land  can  be  bought  for  $4 
or  $5  per  acre,  say  $5.  What  trees  were  taken  out  would 
make  good  bean  stakes,  and  be  worth  $10  per  1,000  ; 
as  4,000  would  be  taken  per  acre,  they  would  be  worth 
$40.  The  rest  should  now  stand  five  years  more,  when 
another  half  should  be  cut,  leaving  them  five  by  four 
feet,  and  giving  us  2,000  which  would  be  suitable  for 
grape  stakes,  and  worth  five  cents  each,  making  $100. 
They  can  now  stand  five  years  more,  when  they  will 
need  to  be  thinned  to  five  by  eight  feet,  and  we  would 
get  1,000,  which  would  certainly  be  worth  $75. 

At  the  end  of  another  five  years,  we  can  cut  them 
to  10  x  8  feet,  and  as  they  would  be  tall  and  straight, 
at  least  half  of  them  would  cut  two  each,  making  750 
worth  $75  more.  Now,  leave  them  unmolested  for  10 
years,  or  until  35  years  planted,  when  there  would  be 
500  trees  per  acre  that  would  make  railroad  ties  of  the 
butt  cut,  and  posts  above,  or,  if  cut  into  posts,  would 
average  as  much  as  seven  per  tree,  making  3,500  worth, 
at  one-half  present  prices,  $525. 

We  should  now  have  for  gross  receipts  from  our 
land,  $815  per  acre.  The  first  outlay,  $24,  which,  if 
we  supposed  it  put  at  compound  interest  for  35  years, 
would  not  exceed  $144,  to  which  should  be  added  the 
expense  of  getting  out  the  stakes  and  posts,  say 
$100  more,  making  $244,  would  leave  $281  clear 
profit,  or  a  net  rental  of  $8  per  acre  per  year.  Be¬ 
sides  the  above  profit,  when  the  plantation  began  to 
bear  seed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  young  cedars 
would  come  up  so  thickly  and  persistently  as  to  keep 
it-alcontinuous-  wood-lot*  from*  which}  many  posts  or 


ties  could  be  cut  annually  after  the  expiration  of  the 
35  years.  I  am  surprised  that  such  wideawake,  far- 
seeing  people  as  the  managers  of  the  various  railroad 
systems  of  New  Jersey  don't  plant  the  sides  of  their 
roads  to  these  Red  cedars.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  their  surroundings,  and  go  far  to  supply 
posts  or  ties  for  the  roads,  as  a  Red-cedar  tie  would 
last  at  least  a  half  century.  .j.  s.  woodward. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

How  Feather-Eating  Starts. — The  trouble  with 
J.  T.  M.’s  Foul-heai’ted  Fowls,  page  845,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  habit,  the  same  as  the  feather¬ 
eating  habit,  and  was,  most  likely,  first  started  by 
some  little  sore  or  blood  spot  on  one  chicken’s  eye. 
Very  likely,  a  couple  of  them  had  a  little  fight,  one 
of  them  got  a  wound  near  the  eye,  some  one  of  the 
flock  began  pecking  at  it,  got  it  to  bleeding,  thereby 
got  a  taste  of  blood,  and  then  kept  at  it  until  others 
learned  the  trick  and  they  soon  got  to  trying  sound 
eyes  as  well  as  sore  ones.  I  once  saw  a  pen  of  fowls 
that  literally  ate  one  another  up  alive  by  the  feather¬ 
eating  habit.  Some  of  them  were  nearly  denuded  of 
their  feathers,  and  their  bodies  were  covered  with 
large  spots  of  raw,  bleeding  flesh,  fairly  sickening  to 
look  at.  If  J.  T.  M.’s  pullets  are  confined  in  pens,  the 
habit  might  be  stopped  by  feeding  them  an  unlimited 


supply  of  meat  food,  but  if  they  are  of  only  ordinary 
value,  a  sharp  hatchet  will  be  the  cheapest  and  best 
remedy  in  the  end.  When  a  flock  of  fowls  get  well 
established  in  such  vicious  habits,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  break  them  of  it.  In  J.  T.  M.’s  case,  if  he 
can  give  them  free  run  and  plenty  of  fresh  meat,  it 
might  help  the  matter.  A.  A.  f. 

Brooklyn,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — While  watching  the  hens  the  other  day, 
we  noticed  one  that  had  been  eating  soft  mash,  and 
had  smeared  some  of  it  over  her  breast  feathers. 
Another  hen  followed  her  up  and,  in  trying  to  eat 
this  mash,  deliberately  pulled  out  several  feathers 
and  swallowed  them.  This  same  hen  went  about 
picking  at  the  beaks  and  heads  of  the  others,  appar¬ 
ently  trying  to  get  the  food  that  had  stuck  to  them. 
Possibly  this  is  one  way  in  which  feather-eating  be¬ 
gins.  We  certainly  have  three  or  four  “  rogue  ”  hens 
that  are  up  to  this  mischief. 

Teosinte  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J. — At  Fig.  13  is 
reproduced  a  photograph  of  a  field  of  Teosinte  on  the 
farm  of  B.  S.  Smith,  of  Closter,  N.  J.  This  picture 
was  taken  on  Labor  Day  (September  6).  Mr.  Smith 
says  that  the  seeds  were  planted  J  une  2  and  4.  The 
field  had  grown  potatoes  the  previous  year  with  a 
fair  amount  of  barnyard  manure.  The  field  was 
marked  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  the  seeds  being  drop¬ 
ped  three  in  a  hill,  one  foot  apart  in  the  drill.  These 
seeds  were  slow  to  germinate,  and  when  six  inches  in 
height,  the  plants  seemed  to  stand  still.  Later,  they 
took  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  grew  rapidly.  After  the 
picture  was  taken,  a  single  hill  was  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,  and  the  earth  well  shaken  from  it.  From  root 
to  tips,  it  measured  six  feet  six  inches,  and  weighed 


seven  pounds.  With  hills  one  by  four  feet,  this  would 
represent  a  tremendous  crop.  Mr.  Smith  had  a  heavier 
crop,  however,  in  1896.  A  small  patch  was  planted  on 
a  sod,  and  made  a  remarkable  growth.  This  plant 
appears  to  require  about  the  same  culture  and  food 
that  is  given  corn.  A  heavy  sod  with  a  light  dressing 
of  soluble  fertilizer  will  suit  it  well.  After  feeding 
Teosinte  fodder  to  his  cows,  Mr.  Smith  concludes  that 
it  is  superior  to  the  best  corn  fodder.  Cattle  will 
gnaw  it  down  even  to  the  roots.  The  seed  did  not 
develop  on  this  crop. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  USE  OF  DYNAMITE. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  few  mistakes 
made  by  Mr.  Garrahan  in  describing  the  use  of  dyna 
mite,  on  page  818.  lie  says,  “  I  have  been  thus  par¬ 
ticular  in  describing  all  the  little  details  of  this  work, 
because  I  needed  just  such  instruction  myself,  and  had 
to  pay  pretty  dearly  before  I  got  it.”  Now  that  costly 
instruction  need  not  have  cost  him  more  than  a  letter 
to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  Many  of  its  readers  could  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  information,  and  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  would  have 
borne  the  expense  of  obtaining  it.  This  is  only  one 
of  the  good  “points  of  the  paper,”  ask  and  you  shall 
freely  receive,  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  This  was 
his  first  mistake.  The  second  was  in  following  this 
costly  instruction.  Dynamite  of  good  quality  is  a 
costly  affair,  and  he  made  use  of  it  far 
in  excess  of  any  actual  need.  Half  of 
the  amount  he  used  would  be  considered 
lavish  by  an  expert.  Why  place  it  under 
the  rock  ?  Dynamite  exerts  its  greatest 
force  downward,  but  even  were  there  a 
steady,  uniform  expansion  of  the  gases, 
it  is  plain  that  three-fourths  of  the  force 
was  expended  uselessly  on  the  earth,  and 
only  the  upper  fourth  was  applied  where 
needed. 

In  ordinary  rock,  he  could  have  had  a 
hole  drilled  sufficiently  deep  in,  probably, 
less  time  than  it  took  to  make  the  ex¬ 
cavations.  Two  or  three  sticks  of  dyna¬ 
mite  would  then  have  been  as  effective 
as  the  dozen  or  more  that  he  used.  I 
have  had  rocks  weighing  several  tons 
shattered  with  only  half  a  stick  of  dyna¬ 
mite.  But  judgment,  learned  only  from 
experience,  must  determine  the  location 
and  pitch  of  the  hole  as  well  as  the 
charge.  In  a  large  rock,  half  a  stick 
exploded  at  the  bottom  of  a  drilled  hole, 
without  any  tamping,  will  simply  blow 
out  a  “  pocket.”  This  hole  can  now  be 
loaded  with  the  much  cheaper  blasting 
powder,  well  tamped,  and  when  fired, 
will  lift  the  rock  and  scatter  it  about  in 
a  shape  more  readily  handled. 

Mr.  Garrahan  was  fortunate  in  having 
slow  fuses,  or  twice  the  length  he  used 
might  not  have  given  him  a  chance  to 
get  to  a  safe  distance,  and  sometimes, 
several  hundred  yards  leave  one  uncom¬ 
fortably  close.  A  fuse  is  cheaper  than  a 
coffin,  and  my  advice  to  all  would  be  to 
let  the  fuse  be  the  last  thing  with  which 
to  practice  too  close  economy.  It  is  best, 
not  only  “ sometimes,”  but  always,  “to 
tie  a  string  tightly  (not  too  tight)  around  the  end  of 
the  cartridge  and  fuse.”  The  chances  of  missing 
fire  are  thereby  lessened,  and  I  much  prefer  load¬ 
ing  a  charge  to  unloading  one  in  case  of  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  explode.  When  it  has  to  be  done,  the  men 
sometimes  look  as  solemn  as  though  they  were  on 
their  deathbeds.  They  wouldn’t  mind  dyin’  a  mite 
so  much ;  it  is  the  danger  of  dyin’  altogether  that 
makes  them  tremble.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to 
suggest  before,  for  such  work,  employ  an  expert.  It 
may  cost  one  more  one  way,  while  his  knowledge  may 
save  more  than  the  difference  in  explosives,  time,  etc. 
Besides,  it  won’t  invalidate  your  life  insurance  policy. 

Virginia.  _  J.  c.  senger. 

AN  UNCONVERTED  DOG-HATER. 

I  have  never  read  a  more  kindly  and  intelligent 
essay  on  dogs  than  that  on  page  1.  Indeed,  I  never 
read  anything  that  seemed  so  nearly  or  so  easily  to 
disarm  my  prejudice.  It  will,  no  doubt,  make  many 
friends  for  the  Fox  terrier.  I  have  been  an  owner  of 
sheep  for  about  40  years,  but  have  never  been  the 
owner  of  a  dog.  I  have  bought  sheep,  from  place  to 
place,  gathering  about  1,000,  more  or  less,  each  year 
for  the  past  25  years,  and  I  have  sometimes  had  the 
help  of  dogs  that  helped  me,  but  oftener  had  their 
“  help  ”  to  hinder  me.  I  am  speaking  of  shepherd  dogs 
of  good  reputation,  and  considered  valuable  as  such. 
As  for  the  dairy,  I  have  kept  cows  longer  than  I  have 
sheep,  and  I  believe  that  a  quart  or  two  of  meal  is  a 
better  incentive  to  bring  the  cows  to  the  barn  than  a 
dog  at  their  heels  or  nose.  We  always  use  the  meal 
and  never  need  the  dog  for  this  purpose.  Not  once  in 
a  year  have  I  felt  the  need  of  a  dog  to  hold  or  catch 
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or  bite  a  hog.  Coons  and  foxes  we  have  none,  and 
woodchucks  are  scarce. 

When  I  have  painted  the  dog  in  all  his  uselessness,  I 
have  only  begun  to  give  the  reasons  why  I  never  owned  a 
dog.  I  don’t  know  that  any  of  my  ancestors  were  ever  bit¬ 
ten  by  a  rabid  dog  ;  but  I  do  know  that  there  is  planted, 
or  was  planted  in  my  mind  (when  my  mind  was  planted, 
I  think)  a  terrible  and,  perhaps,  superstitious,  dread 
of  hydrophobia.  This  alone  is  sufficient  reason  why  I 
would  not  have  a  dog  among  my  children,  or  my 
children  among  dogs  for  all  the  “  thousands”  they  will 
ever  bring.  Every  man  or  woman  who  loves  his  dog 
“knows”  and  declares  “  they  will  never  bite”;  but 
they  do  bite,  and  thousands  of  innocent  and  precious 
lives  have  been  tortured,  Oh  !  how  cruelly  tortvuced  to 
death  by  this  awful  and  almost  unequaled  agony  !  I 
know  that  there  are  millions  of  dogs,  and  the  cases  of 
hydrophobia  are  a  meager  per  cent  in  comparison  ; 
but  how  many  (even  good  dogs)  would  pay  us  for  a  lost 
child  or  friend,  to  say  nothing  of  the  untold  suffering 
and  the  crushing  grief  that  follow  ? 

The  dog,  I  believe,  is  a  fit  companion  for  man  in  his 
uncivilized  condition,  and  is  a  faithful  friend  and  pro¬ 
tector  in  many  circumstances ;  but  in  our  advanced  en¬ 
lightenment,  his  field  of  usefulness  has  nearly  disap¬ 
peared.  The  sheep  and  the  cattle  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  him  ;  and  a  dog  that  isn’t  worth  enough  to  stand 
a  tax  of  $5  or  $10  a  year  should  be  legislated  or  rele¬ 
gated  to  another  country.  jerry  Spaulding. 

Ionia  County,  Mich. 


IS  THERE  ANY  PROFIT  IN  WHEAT? 

A  field  estimated  at  9%  acres  produced,  in  1893,  240 
bushels  of  oats  and  peas  ;  in  1894,  144  bushels  of  oats 
and  peas,  thrasher’s  measure.  From  harvest  in  1894, 
to  the  middle  of  July,  1895,  the  field  was  bare  of  any 
crop  except  weeds  and  thistles.  I  then  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  sow  the  field  to  wheat.  I  hired  the  ground 
plowed.  The  thistles  were  about  four  feet  high  and  in 
full  bloom  ;  the  man  that  did  the  plowing  put  in  three 
teams,  and  I  furnished  chains  to  chain  the  crop  under. 
Considering  the  time  of  year  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  (a  west  side-hill  and  shale  rock  and  hard  heads 
close  to  and  half  way  out  of  the  surface),  he  did  an 
excellent  job  of  work.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  crop,  I  can 
figure  it  very  close  : 


Plowing  12*4  acres  at  $2  per  acre .  $25.00 

Rolling .  7.29 

Pulverizing .  4.12 

Harrowing,  three-liorse,  spring-tooth  wheel  harrow .  17.25 

Picking  stone .  1.50 

Drilling .  3.50 

Seed  wheat . 19.00 

Grain  for  horses . 3.00 

Binding  twine .  1.43 

Cutting,  self-binder .  10.00 

Shocking .  2.00 

Hauling  in  barn .  3.00 

Thrashing  by  bushel .  3.69 

Labor .  2.63 

Cleaning  and  delivering .  3.00 


Total . $106.41 


Credit  by  123  bushels  of  wheat . $110.70 


The  plowing  included  three  acres  more  of  flat  land 
in  a  separate  field,  it  being  a  White-daisy  sod.  This 
three  acres  produced  one  load  of  wheat  and  straw,  not 
over  10  bushels  of  grain.  You  will  see  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fitting  is  excessively  large,  especially  the  har¬ 
rowing.  The  crop  would,  perhaps,  have  been  as  large 
with  less  work,  but  at  that  time,  I  did  not  think  so. 

Several  years  previous,  the  side-hill  field,  which  is 
quite  steep,  was  plowed  up  and  down  the  hill  in  six- 
foot  lands  ;  that  is,  six  furrows  were  thrown  together, 
and  a  row  of  corn  planted  on  the  ridge  and  a  drill  of 
carrots  or  a  row  of  potatoes  planted  in  the  dead  fur¬ 
row.  You  will,  doubtless,  say  that  this  was  a  peculiar 
proceeding.  The  man  that  had  it  done,  was  a  peculiar 
man  ;  he  was  a  near  relative  of  the  owner,  and  had 
charge  of  the  place.  He  used  to  spend  his  Winters  in 
the  South,  and  he  brought  the  idea  of  bedding  up  the 
corn  ground  from  that  section,  as  that  is  the  mode  of 
preparation  in  the  South  both  for  corn  and  cotton.  In 
this  case,  the  results  did  not  fulfill  the  anticipations, 
for  the  first  rain  made  a  little  river  in  each  dead  fur¬ 
row,  and  the  carrots  and  potatoes  were  deposited  on 
a  meadow  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  In  fitting  it  for  the 
wheat,  I  got  the  benefit  of  that  experiment,,  for  I  put 
on  the  extra  amount  of  work  to  get  the  surface  of  the 
ground  level,  and  fill  up  the  gullies,  in  which  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  very  well,  when  a  hard  rain  washed  it  so  badly 
that  I  had  to  fit  it  nearly  all  over  again. 

The  Winter  of  1895-6  was  very  bad  for  wheat,  and 
this  field  was  no  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
In  the  Spring  of  ’96,  I  sowed  Alsike  clover  on  this 
field,  using  on  the  9%  acres,  64  quarts,  also  40  quarts 
of  Timothy.  I  never  sowed  Alsike  before,  and  am  told 
that  I  used  too  much  seed  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
results,  and  would  use  the  same  amount  again.  Some 
of  the  wheat  did  not  produce  one  bushel  per  acre,  and 
other  parts  would  have  produced  over  30  bushels.  In 
June,  1897,  I  cut  16  loads  of  clover  on  this  field,  and  in 
the  Fall,  could  have  cut  at  least  eight  more  loads,  but 
did  not.  When  the  blossoms  were  dead  in  the  Fall,  I 
turned  the  cows  in  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  let 
them  wallow  it  down  ancl  eat  what,  they  would,  my 


object  being  to  get  a  permanent  sod  on  the  field  to 
stop  the  washing,  if  possible.  No  fertilizer  of  any 
description  was  used.  I  wish  that  you  could  see  some 
of  this  Alsike  clover.  My  neighbors  say  that  I  cut  it 
three  weeks  too  early  ;  it  was  in  full  bloom,  and  was 
cured  and  housed  with  only  one  shower,  and  that  be¬ 
fore  it  was  wilted  This  is  where  the  tedder  makes 
the  hay  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not.  Some  of  the 
clover  was  three  feet  long.  I  hired  a  team  to  cut  it. 
The  owner  uses  the  team  to  haul  a  thrashing  machine 
that  weighs  5,900  pounds,  and  the  clover  was  so  thick 
that,  in  places,  it  stopped  the  team  on  a  five-foot-cut 
mower,  so  I  think  that  there  may  yet  be  a  profit  on 
that  9%  acres.  A  hired  man. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  LIQUID  MANURE. 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  SEPARATE  FROM  SOLIDS? 

One  of  our  readers  in  Canada  wants  to  know  how  he  can  best 
apply  liquid  manure.  His  present  method  is  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  language  :  “  Having  built  a  cistern  for  holding  urine,  we 
would  like  some  better  way  of  emptying  it  into  the  cart  than  with 
a  pail.  The  way  we  have  been  emptying  it  on  the  ground,  is 
from  a  bung-hole  in  the  end  of  the  cask,  which  is  very  incon¬ 
venient,  for  there  is  no  way  of  regulating  it,  and  we  have  to  get 
off  the  cart  to  pull  out  the  plug.”  He  wants  details  of  an  appar¬ 
atus  that  will  regulate  the  discharge  of  the  manure  from  a  cart, 
and  also  a  pump  for  lifting  the  manure  from  the  cistern.  Will 
you  tell  us  whether  you  know  of  any  such  apparatus,  also 
whether  you  have  found  in  your  experience  that  it  pays  to 
separate  the  liquids  from  the  solids  in  this  way  ? 

How  It  Is  Done  in  Holland. 

The  permanent  meadows  of  Holland  are  quite  gen¬ 
erally  fertilized  with  liquid  manure.  Not  only  the 
urine,  but  much  of  the  solid  excrement  is  mixed  with 
water  till  it  flows  readily,  and  is  sprinkled  on  the 


grass  land.  The  Hollanders  have  rectangular  tanks 
mounted  on  four  wheels,  in  which  to  draw  the  liquid 
manure  to  the  field.  A  sloping  platform  is  built  out  be¬ 
hind  about  three  feet,  and  extends  to  either  side  some¬ 
what  past  the  wheels.  A  hole  about  six  or  eight  inches 
square  is  cut  in  the  rear  end  of  the  tank,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  liquid  on  to  the  sloping  platform,  and  is 
closed  by  a  sliding  gate  operated  by  a  lever  near  the 
driver’s  seat.  The  platform  has  a  number  of  cleats 
nailed  on  it,  radiating  away  from  the  opening  in  the 
tank  in  such  a  way  that  the  stream  of  liquid  manure, 
as  it  flows  over  it,  is  divided  and  subdivided  till  it 
falls  on  the  ground  in  quite  a  number  of  streams, 
effectually  sprinkling  the  area  passed  over  by  the 
sloping  platform.  See  Fig.  15.  In  this  apparatus, 
there  are  no  pipes  to  clog  ;  if  anything  should  lodge 
at  the  gate,  it  is  opened  wider  for  an  instant,  and  all 
obstructions  are  washed  away.  The  rate  of  applica¬ 
tion  is  controlled  by  raising  the  gate  little  or  much. 
A  pail  with  a  long  handle  fastened  to  it  in  the  form  of 
a  large  dipper  is  used  for  filling  the  tank. 

If  your  correspondent’s  cistern  is  deep  in  the 
ground,  a  large  boat  pump  may  work  better  for 
filling  the  tank  than  the  pail  dipper  ;  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  can  find  a  better  rig  for  distributing 
liquid  manure  than  that  described.  Where  the  land  is 
not  level,  it  is  necessary  to  drive  directly  up  and  down 
the  grade  while  sprinkling  to  prevent  more  of  the 
liquid  going  to  one  side  than  the  other.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  system  of  liquid  manuring  is  econom¬ 
ical.  No  doubt  grass  lands  will  respond  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  admirably,  but,  as  much  water  must  be  added 
to  the  urine  to  prevent  rapid  decomposition  if  held  for 
a  time,  and  to  keep  it  from  injuring  the  foliage  when 
applied,  the  labor  of  handling  becomes  as  great  as,  or 


greater  than,  it  would  be  were  absorbents  used  to  take 
up  the  liquid  excrement.  c.  d.  s. 

A  Long  Islander’s  Convenient  System. 

One  cistern  for  collecting  urine  is  not  sufficient ;  it 
fills  up  with  semi-solid  matter,  and  obstructs  the 
pump.  A  second  cistern  should  be  built  six  or  more 
feet  from  the  first,  to  receive  the  overflow  from  the 
first  cistern.  Connect  them  near  the  top  with  a  glazed 
drain  tile.  If  these  cisterns  are  of  ample  size,  they 
need  not  be  emptied  when  one  is  busy  with  other 
pressing  work.  We  have  used  the  pitcher-top  suction 
pumps,  cucumber  lift  pumps  with  large  three-inch 
bore,  and  rubber-bucket  chain  pumps.  The  chain 
pumps  are  the  only  ones  that  will  be  in  order  when 
needed.  To  convey  the  liquid  from  the  pump  spout 
(this  spout  should  be  large  and  straight  out),  we  use 
two  troughs  made  telescope  style,  so  as  easily  to  ad¬ 
just  them  to  the  opening  in  the  cask  on  wheels. 

To  convey  the  liquid  to  be  spread  to  the  fields,  we 
now  use  a  square  frame  bolted  under  the  hind  axle  of 
a  farm  wagon,  and  fasten  upon  this  frame  a  120-gallon 
whale-oil  cask,  in  a  horizontal  position.  When  in  use, 
a  pair  of  farm  wagon  wheels  are  slipped  on  this  hind 
axle,  and  the  front  part  of  this  square  frame  is  chained 
up  to  the  axle  of  a  pair  of  front  wheels.  A  square 
hole  10  x  12  inches  on  top  of  this  cask  allows  the  liquid 
to  flow  in  from  the  trough  ;  a  piece  of  heavy  sail  can¬ 
vas  serves  as  a  lid  to  this  opening.  A  plug  about  four 
feet  long  goes  through  the  cask  from  the  top  side  down 
to  and  in  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cask  at  the  lowest 
point.  The  cask  is  inclined  down  in  front,  so  that 
the  plug  is  near  the  operator.  The  discharge  hole  is 
two  inches  in  diameter;  the  upper  hole  is  2%  inches 
in  diameter,  and  a  short  2%-inch  iron  pipe  is  screwed 
into  this  hole  ;  this  pipe  prevents  slopping,  and  serves 
as  a  guide  to  the  plug.  We  have  used  a  two-inch  brass 
stop-cock,  molasses  gate,  and  other  devices  for  plugs  ; 
none  has  been  satisfactory  except  this  last  arrange¬ 
ment.  A  knob  fastened  on  the  upper  end  of  this  long 
plug  allows  of  knocking  the  plug  up  or  down  with  a 
billet  of  wood.  A  lever  could  be  arranged  to  operate 
this  plug,  and  thus  regulate  the  discharge. 

A  V-shaped  trough  six  feet  long  is  placed  under  the 
discharge  hole  across  and  under  the  frame.  Six  holes 
one  inch  in  diameter  are  bored  in  the  sides  of  this 
trough  four  to  six  inches  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  ;  this  allows  of  quite  even  distribution  of  the 
liquid.  Six  small  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough 
soon  choke  up  ;  one  or  more  is  necessary,  however,  to 
drain  out  the  trough.  A  galvanized  pipe  two  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  series  of  holes  %  inch  in  diameter, 
was  not  a  success ;  cow  hairs,  bedding  material,  and 
fiber  from  the  manure,  obstructed  the  holes,  as  well 
as  the  stop-cock.  Owing  to  the  strong  odor  of  this 
liquid,  we  select  fields  a  good  distance  from  the  dwell¬ 
ings  and  where  cows  may  be  at  pasture,  as  we  have 
known  it  to  give  the  milk  a  taint  of  the  odor.  The 
odor  disappears  soon,  especially  after  a  rain.  As  we 
use  but  little  bedding  for  absorbents,  one  cannot  save 
and  utilize  the  urine  in  any  better  way. 

With  a  large  overflow  cistern,  a  large  rubber-bucket 
chain  pump,  with  a  straight  spout,  telescope  trough 
or  pipe  to  convey  to  a  large  cask  mounted  as  described 
above,  the  cost  of  spreading  urine  from  the  stables  is 
not  excessive,  or  so  very  unpleasant  a  task.  The  ap¬ 
plications  on  grass  land  show  a  marked  effect.  The 
experiment  stations  should  demonstrate  to  us  the  cost 
of  collecting  and  applying  this  liquid  manure  from 
dairy  stables,  and  its  value  upon  grass  and  other  crops, 
from  careful  field  experiments.  Should  a  dairy  farmer 
buy  absorbents  for  the  excess  of  liquid  in  his  manure 
trenches,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  limit  of  price  for  them  ? 
In  market  garden  districts,  straw  is  usually  in  demand 
at  high  prices.  _  e.  iiicks. 

A  TENNESSEE  FARM  PROBLEM. 

WIIAT  SHALL  THIS  FARMER  DO? 

I  have  100  acres  of  land,  one-half  cleared,  about  85  acres  a  red 
or  brown  limestone,  of  a  very  good  quality ;  the  other  15  acres  are 
what  we  call  slaty  land,  on  which  it  is  hard  to  get  a  stand  of 
clover  or  grass,  but  it  really  makes  a  better  quality  of  wheat 
than  the  strong  land,  but  not  so  much  of  it.  I  want  to  know  how 
to  manage  this  land  so  as  to  make  a  fair  j>rofit  on  it,  and  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  land  is  slightly  rolling,  but  not  r 
much  so  that  it  cannot  easily  be  kept  from  washing.  I  intend 
build  a  silo  next  summer,  and  have  four  acres  of  creek  bottcu. 
which  I  intend  to  plant  to  corn  to  fill  it.  I  owe  $200.  Will  it  be 
safe  to  go  deeper  in  debt  and  run  the  beef  cattle  business  on  a 
small  scale  ?  I  live  22  miles  northeast  of  Chattanooga.  We  can 
get  from  2%  to  3*4  cents  per  pound  for  good  fat  steers  in  the 
spring.  Eggs  are  12*4  cents  per  dozen,  and  butter  20  cents  per 
pound  the  year  ’round,  delivered  to  the  consumer.  I  don’t  object 
to  using  fertilizers  if  there  is  a  profit  in  them.  t.  r. 

Cecilton,  Tenn. 

A  Silo  ;  Beef  Steers,  Dairy  and  Wheat. 

I  would  clear  all  the  land  except  15  acres,  and  would 
divide  the  red  or  brown  limestone  land  into  10-acre 
fields.  I  would  advise  a  rotation  of  crops  so  T.  R.  can 
work  the  land  without  hired  labor  as  nearly  as  possible. 
I  would  keep  one  of  these  fields  in  Timothy  and  clover 
for  hay,  and  two  in  Orchard  grass,  Blue  grass  and 
clover  for  pasture.  In  sowing  a  mixture  of  grasses,  I 
sow  almost  as  much  of  each  as  I  would  if  I  were  sow- 
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ing  only  one.  By  so  doing,  1  always  get  a  good  stand 
of  the  mixture.  Arrange  so  as  to  plow  up  two  of  the 
grass  fields  every  two  years,  cut  the  corn  for  ensilage 
and  dry  fodder,  and  sow  to  wheat  not  later  than  No¬ 
vember  1,  rising  150  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per 
acre,  mixing  the  grass  seed  of  the  kinds  mentioned 
above,  according  to  what  it  is  wanted  for,  with  the 
fertilizer,  and  sow  with  the  wheat.  I  would  advise  a 
rotation  as  follows :  Four  years  grass,  one  year 
corn,  two  years  wheat.  The  15  acres  of  slaty  land  I 
would  use  as  follows  :  Four  acres  apple  trees,  one 
acre  peach  trees,  10  acres  in  truck  patches,  such  as 
garden  for  family,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  straw¬ 
berries,  etc.  I  would  build  a  small  silo  for  the  cows, 
and  would  raise  about  four  good  calves  each  year  of  a 
beef  breed  and  keep  them  until  three  years  old  past,  thus 
having  four  good  1,000  to  1,200-pound  steers  for  market 
each  year.  I  would  raise  enough  chickens  to  insure 
eggs  and  young  fowls  enough  to  pay  the  store  account. 

Lenoir  City,  Tenn.  A.  R.  b. 

Borrow  the  Money  and  Use  Cow  Peas. 

Were  I  in  T.  R.’s  place,  I  would  start  a  dairy,  if  I 
were  sure  of  20  cents  the  year  ’round  for  butter.  I 
think  that  there  is  as  much  clear  profit  here  in  the  South 
in  butter  at  20  cents  as  in  the  North  or  East  at  25 
cents.  I  would  run  in  debt  to  buy  the  cows,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  as  I  would  expect  to  make  $50  a  year,  at  least, 
clear  profit  on  each  cow.  I  would  raise  as  much  feed 
as  possible,  and  keep  as  many  cows  as  I  could  feed. 
Raise  the  calves  on  skim-milk,  and  either  veal  them 
when  old  enough,  or  sell  to  some  stockman,  and  keep 
hogs  enough  to  use  the  surplus  skim-milk.  I  would 
feed  out  everything  I  raised,  and  in  that  way,  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  making  my  money  out  of 
butter,  pork  and  calves.  Whether  I  would  use  fertil¬ 
izers  or  not  would  depend  on  how  good  the  land  is. 

I  think  that  it  pays  to  use  them  when  the  increase  in 
the  crop  the  first  year  will  pay  for  them,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  show  for  several  years,  even  when  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  is  applied,  as  is  usually  the  case  here.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  land  such  as  he  describes  as  slaty, 
but  if  it  will  raise  cow  peas,  they  will  answer  as  well 
as  clover,  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  will,  also, 
make  as  much  cow  feed.  They  will  answer  as  well  as 
corn  to  fatten  hogs,  and  hogs  prefer  them  to  corn. 
Turn  the  hogs  right  into  them,  and  the  land  will  be 
benefited,  and  the  hogs  fattened  at  the  same  time. 

Crossville,  Tenn.  w.  u.  s. 

Put  the  $200  Into  Milch  Cows. 

I  would  advise  T.  R.  to  try  the  southern  cow  pea  on 
his  slaty  land.  There  are  two  varieties,  Clay  and 
Whippoorwill.  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  it  pi’oduces  more 
seed.  I  would  plant  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  and  cul¬ 
tivate.  When  mature,  gather  seed  enough  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  and  turn  hogs  in  ;  after  the  vines  are 
dead,  turn  under  and  sow  to  wheat.  The  next  year, 
after  the  wheat  is  harvested,  break,  and  sow  1%  bushel 
to  the  acre  broadcast,  and  either  cut  for  hay  when 
the  first  pods  form,  or  use  for  pasture  until  frost,  and 
then  turn  under  and  again  seed  to  wheat.  In  this 
way,  I  am  sure  that  he  can  increase  the  yield,  and 
also  keep  up  fertility.  After  the  second  year  in  peas, 

I  don’t  think  that  he  will  have  any  trouble  in  getting 
a  stand  of  clover  if  sown  in  February  or  the  first  of 
March,  when  the  ground  is  frozen.  With  butter  at 
20  cents  per  pound,  I  would  advise  him  to  feed  Jerseys 
or  grades  in  preference  to  beef  cattle.  Build  a  silo, 
by  all  means ;  fill  it  with  corn  ensilage.  Cut  some 
pea  vines  when  the  first  pods  appear,  let  them  lie  as 
cut,  three  or  four  days,  then  windrow  and  haul  to  the 
barn.  With  the  above  feeds  balanced  up  with  bran 
and  ground  corn  and  cob,  he  will  have  a  ration  fit  for 
the  dairy  queens.  Save  the  manure  and  return  it  to 
the  fields  and  he  will  not  have  to  buy  fertilizers.  If 
he  be  economical  and  thrifty,  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  invest  $200  more  in  8  or  10  choice  milch 
cows,  for,  with  proper  feed  and  care,  they  will  soon 
pay  it  back.  Last,  but  not  least,  he  should  subscribe 
for  a  good  agricultural  paper.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  good 
enough  for  anybody,  and  tell  him  to  back  it  up  with 
Hoard’s  Dairyman,  and  he  will  prosper.  T.  M.  c. 

Franklin,  Tenn. 

It  Is  a  Golden  Opportunity. 

If  I  had  T.  R.’s  golden  opportunities,  that  is  could 
realize  12%  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs,  and  20  cents  per 
pound  for  butter  the  year  ’round,  I  would  get  into  the 
dairy  and  poultry  business  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  No  doubt,  like  myself,  he  has  an  unlimited 
range  of  wild  grass  and  cane  eight  months  in  the  year  ; 
this  should  make  a  large  yield  of  milk  and  butter  at  a 
nominal  cost  for  the  eight  months.  Then  his  ensilage 
should  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  and  yield  of  butter  the 
remaining  four  months  of  the  year.  I  would  purchase 
Jersey  stock,  or  at  any  rate,  grade  Jerseys,  and  by  all 
means,  Leghorn  hens.  I  would  save  all  stable  manure, 
and  apply  to  the  15  acres  of  land  until  it  would  catch 
and  hold  a  fine  stand  of  clover.  I  would  save  the  first 
crop  two  years  for  hay,  and  the  second  crop  for  seed, 


returning  the  clover  haulm  to  thin  places  on  the  15 
acres.  Then  seed  to  wheat.  The  27  acres  of  red  lime¬ 
stone  I  would  rotate,  two  years  clover,  then  corn  or 
Irish  potatoes,  then  wheat  and  back  to  clover.  Possi¬ 
bly  land  plaster  would  assist  in  getting  a  catch  of 
clover  on  the  15  acres  of  slaty  land,  as  it  does  help 
here  on  red  clay  points.  T.  R.  gets  too  little  for  his 
fat  steers ;  they  should  now  and,  in  my  opinion,  for 
years,  net  4%  cents  per  pound  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  or  Chicago,  Ill.,  if  they  are  fat  and  not 
scrubs.  If  I  had  taste,  talent  and  tact  for  stock  and 
poultry  raising,  I  would  want  no  better  opportunity 
than  T.  R.  has,  provided  always  that,  for  several  years 
hence,  he  could  realize  “12%  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs 
and  20  cents  per  pound  for  butter  the  year  ’round,” 
remembering  always,  that  a  crop  well  grown  is  only 
half-way  to  market.  I  mean  by  this,  that  he  should 
realize  top  prices  for  all  his  farm  products,  and  if  he 
has  energy,  intellect  and  tact,  and  produce  attractive 
and  sterling  products,  he  can  do  this.  The  average 
price  annually  here  for  eggs  is  6  cents  per  dozen, 
butter,  12%  cents  per  potrnd  (virtually  below  cost  of 
production).  Debt  is  a  demon,  but  with  T.  R.’s  open¬ 
ing,  I  would  not  fear  it.  n.  w.  d. 

Hickman,  Ky.  _ 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.^Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.J 

Fowls  with  a  Cold. 


M.  E.  C.,  Richardson,  111. — What  ails  my  hens?  A  few  of  my 
last  Spring’s  pullets  have  their  eyes  running.  The  matter  looks 
frothy  on  their  eyes.  Their  heads,  also,  seem  swollen,  but  their 
health  seems  good  otherwise,  and  they  are  lively  and  have  good 
appetites.  Will  they  go  blind  ?  Others,  mostly  young  roosters, 
have  a  running  at  the  nostrils  which  dries  on  the  bill.  They  seem 
well  otherwise.  The  pullets  are  in  a  moderately  warm  roost,  and 
the  roosters  are  not  in  quite  as  good  a  place,  although  there  is 
not  much  draught  in  either.  Is  it  the  roup  ?  What  can  I  do  for 
them  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  it’s  probably  the  roup.  The  words,  “  not 
much  draught,”  tell  the  story.  Hens  should  not  be  in 
a  draught.  They  will  often  roost  in  trees  all  Winter, 
and  come  out  all  right  in  Spring  ;  but  let  them  roost 
near  a  knot-hole  or  a  crack  between  the  boards,  and 
immediately  their  heads  swell,  and  they  suffer  from  a 
severe  cold.  Dampness,  especially  if  combined  with  a 
draught,  produces  the  same  condition.  The  fowls 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  free  from  draught.  A 
severe  case  of  roup  might  better  be  treated  with  a 
sharp  hatchet.  Most  ordinary  cases  will  recover,  if 
kept  warm  and  dry,  and  well  fed.  Many  are  doctored 
to  death.  Some  breeders  say  that  roup  is  in  the  blood, 
and  won’t  bother  to  doctor  sick  birds.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  published  numerous  remedies  during  the  past  year. 
Have  the  ration  well  balanced.  An  exclusive  corn 
diet  is  conducive  to  roup.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  F.  W.  Proctor  gave  the  following  : 

A  simple  discharge  from  the  nostrils  should  be  the  signal  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  flock,  looking  first  to  such  lack  of 
care  as  has  led  to  it.  If  better  housing  or  feed  be  indicated,  these 
should  be  supplied.  Disinfect  the  drinking  water.  Then  watch 
for  any  symptoms  of  swelling  about  the  head,  and  smell  the 
breath  to  detect  any  foul  odor.  If  these  appear,  remove  to  secluded 
quarters,  for  such  specimens  are  invalids,  and  demand  an  iuva- 
lid’s  care.  If  a  hen  groans  aloud  with  every  breath,  it  is  a  simple 
swelling  of  the  larynx,  and  yields  speedily  to  confinement  in  a 
barrel  overnight,  with  a  few  shavings  in  the  bottom  to  which  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  spirits  of  turpentine  have  been  added,  the  bar¬ 
rel  being  covered  loosely  over  the  top.  If  a  swelled  head  and 
foul  odor  indicate  that  an  advanced  stage  of  roup  has  set  in,  these 
will  yield  to  local  treatment,  syringing  the  nostrils  with  a  mild 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Let  the  diet  for  a  day  or  two  be  hot 
milk,  or  custard,  flavored,  not  too  strongly,  with  red  pepper. 
Administer  this  with  a  spoon,  if  not  readily  eaten. 

Roup  is  precisely  identical  with  catarrh  in  human  beings,  with 
this  distinction,  that  the  hen  cannot  free  the  passages  of  the  head 
from  the  accumulations,  which  soon  become  an  active  poison  to 
the  blood.  Assimilation  is  suspended,  and  presently  digestion 
and  all  other  bodily  functions  cease,  and  starvation  succeeds  to 
blood  poisoning.  The  resemblance  to  consumption  in  the  human 
race  is  very  marked ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  causes 
leading  to  it.  It  is  apparent  that  local  cleansing  and  disinfection 
of  the  affected  parts,  combined  with  a  rich  and  easily-digested 
diet,  should  constitute  the  rational  cure  of  roup. 


Effect  of  Food  on  Feather  Color. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  New  York . — In  breeding  white  fowls  for  exhibition,  will 
feeding  yellow  corn  have  a  tendency  to  cause  “  brassy  ”  plumage 
in  the  male  birds  ?  If  so,  will  they  whiten  out  again  if  fed  some¬ 
thing  in  place  of  the  corn  ?  What  would  be  a  proper  feed  to  cause 
them  to  have  white  plumage  ? 

Ans. — The  opinion  is  held  by  many  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  food  affects  the  color  of  the  plumage,  and 
this  is,  possibly,  true  to  a  certain  extent.  In  some 
European  countries,  where  the  breeding  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  cage  birds  are  given  much  greater  attention 
than  here,  I  am  informed  that  color  feeding  is  often 
practiced  ;  but  not  much  is  expected  to  be  accomplished 
in  this  line  except  by  feeding  unnatural  and  often 
decidedly  injurious  rations  at  moulting  time.  It  is 


not  probable  that  any  reasonable  proportion  of  grain 
has  any  noticeable  effect.  I  have  had  some  nearly  pure 
white  cockerels  among  White  Leghorns  and  White 
Wyandottes  that  had  been  fed  yellow  corn  liberally. 
These  were  very  noticeable  among  the  rest  of  the 
birds,  which,  of  course,  mostly  showed  the  common 
brassy  and  yellow  feathers.  Birds  intended  to  be  kept 
pure  white  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  hot  sunshine. 
They  should  be  kept  in  heavily  shaded  yards,  or  under 
shelter  at  moulting  time,  and  afterward  having  only 
the  direct  sunlight  at  early  morning  or  late  afternoon. 
The  plumage  of  birds  that  have  become  brassy  cannot 
be  improved  much  by  feeding.  I  think  that  much  more 
can  be  accomplished,  and  more  satisfactorily,  by  care¬ 
ful  breeding  and  selection  than  by  food.  With  the 
White  Hamburgs  or  White  Minorcas,  less  trouble 
should  be  found  in  retaining  the  pure  white.  It  is 
difficult  to  retain  the  bright  orange  yellow  shank  and 
bright  yellow  skin,  associated  with  the  chalky-white 
plumage,  and  very  few  birds  in  a  flock  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory  in  color.  w.  p.  wheeler. 

Fertilizers  for  Orange  Trees. 

L.  B.  0.,  Daytona,  Fla. — What  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  is  found  in  average  specimens  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  fine  ground  bone,  and  sulphate  of  potash  in  available  form? 
What  is  the  per  cent  of  the  above  elements  in  a  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  300  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  200  pounds  ground  bone,  and 
50  pounds  sulphate  of  potash  ?  What  sort  of  balance  would 
the  above  be  for  young  orange  trees  ? 

Ans. — Average  cotton-seed  meal  contains  6%  per 
cent  nitrogen,  1%  potash  and  1%  phosphoric  acid. 
The  mixture  you  mention  would  analyze  as  follows : 


Pounds. 

Nitrogen. 

Potash. 

Phos. 

300 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

...  19*4 

5*4 

4*/* 

2(A) 

Hone . 

50 

50 

Sulphate  potash. . 

•  M  - 

25 

— 

Total . 

...  26*4 

3014 

54*4 

This  gives  to  the  ton  4.8  per  cent  nitrogen,  5%  potash 
and  nearly  10  phosphoric  acid.  For  average  soils,  we 
consider  this  mixture  an  expensive  one.  There  is  too 
much  nitrogen  and  too  little  potash.  We  consider  it 
a  mistake  to  use  nothing  but  organic  nitrogen  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  orange  tr-ees.  Part  of  the  nitrogen  would 
better  be  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Montreal  Muskme/ons  in  Market. 

R.  B.,  Montreal,  Canada. — Last  summer,  large  quantities  of  our 
Montreal  muskmelons  were  shipped  from  here  to  the  leading 
hotels  in  New  York,  and  some  were  sent  as  far  south  as  Philadel¬ 
phia.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  demand  ?  Was  the  muskmelon 
crop  a  failure  in  the  States  ?  Or  is  there  a  special  demand  for 
these  melons  ? 

Ans. — There  was  a  partial  failure  of  our  muskmelon 
crop  last  summer,  and  this  gave  the  opportunity  for 
other  localities  than  those  which  usually  supply  our 
markets,  to  send  their  products  here.  In  an  ordinary 
season,  there  wouldn’t  be  so  much  of  a  demand,  and 
prices  wouldn't  be  so  satisfactory,  though  there  is 
always  a  demand  for  melons  of  extra  quality.  The 
quality  of  New  Jersey  melons  was  very  poor  last  year, 
and  the  supply  short  as  well. 

The  White-Cap  Dent  Corn. 

R.  M.,  Ballardsville,  Ky. — In  your  trials  of  corn,  how  does  Clark’s 
Early  Mastodon  dent  compare  with  the  White-cap  dent  for  yield 
and  earliness  ?  I  planted  some  of  the  latter  last  year;  it  matured 
in  90  days,  and  the  yield  was  but  one-third  that  of  our  common 
field  corn. 

Ans. — We  planted  seeds  of  the  White-cap  dent  May 
23.  Some  of  the  kernels  began  to  glaze  August  14. 
The  ears  were  mature  September  14.  The  plants 
averaged  10  feet  high,  bearing  but  one  ear,  and  this 
about  midway.  The  ears  averaged  from  10  to  11 
inches  long,  and  from  10  to  16  rows  to  the  ear.  The 
kernels  are  from  small  to  medium  in  size.  Clark’s 
Early  Mastodon  we  did  not  try. 

Winter  Maple  Syrup. 

J.  S.,  Sherborn,  Mass. — What  is  the  process  of  making  the  maple 
syrup  found  on  the  market  early  in  the  Winter,  long  before  the  sap 
is  used  or  collected?  Is  it  made  from  the  sugar  ? 

Ans. — The  maple  syrup  which  is  found  upon  the 
market  early  in  the  Winter  may  be  made  in  any  one  of, 
at  least,  three  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  the 
genuine  syrup  held  in  cold  storage  up  to  that  time.  I 
am  to-day  using  upon  my  own  table,  a  syrup  made  in 
the  spring  of  1896,  which  has  been  kept  in  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar,  and  which  is  still  a  very  good  article.  Second,  it 
may  be  made  by  the  melting  and  reboiling  of  sugar, 
or,  third,  and  far  too  common,  it  may  be  glucose  syrup 
masquerading  as  maple.  j.  l.  hills. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

How  Carefully  Should  We  Handle  Dynamite  ? 

C.  E.,  Waterloo,  N.  H. — Will  Mr.  Garrahan  tell  us  how  he  hauls 
stores  and  handles  the  sticks  of  dynamite  to  prevent  fatal  explo¬ 
sions  ?  I  want  to  make  an  assault  with  dynamite  on  the  rocks  on 
our  lands,  but  I  am  afraid  of  the  stuff. 

Ans. — There  is  no  occasion  for  this  nervous  fear  so 
many  persons  entertain  regarding  dynamite.  There 
is  far  more  danger  in  the  exploders,  or  caps,  that  you 
stick  the  fuse  in,  than  there  is  in  the  dynamite.  If 
handled  reasonably  careful,  there  is  no  danger  in 
using  it,  say  for  instance,  about  as  carefully  as  you 
would  eggs,  to  keep  them  from  breaking.  m.  a. 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD,  POTATO-WISE. 

We  have  no  reason  to  value  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Trench  system  to-day  less  than  at 
the  end  of  the  first  season  that  the 
method  suggested  itself  to  the  writer. 
This  was  in  the  year  1883,  or  thereabouts. 
We  are  addressing  ourselves  now  to  our 
more  recent  readers.  Our  old  friends,  it 
is  assumed,  know  all  about  it. 

In  our  earliest  potato  experiments, 
carried  on  in  a  small  garden  plot  back 
of  our  home,  we  often  wondered  why  it 
was  that  some  hills  yielded  few  potatoes, 
others  fairly  well,  while  others  yielded 
enormously.  Was  this  owing  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  soil  ?  This  did  not  seem 
reasonable,  because  hills  close  together 
would  show  this  notable  difference.  It 
certainly  was  not  owing  to  manure  or 
culture,  because  the  entire  plot  was 
manured  and  cultivated  just  the  same. 
It  would  seem  that  the  difference  in 
yield  must  be  due  to  the  preparation  of 
the  soil.  Would  it  be  possible,  we  asked 
ourselves,  so  to  fit  it  as  materially  to  in¬ 
crease  the  entire  yield  and  to  insure  the 
different  hills  yielding  more  nearly  the 
same  ? 

What  would  be  the  best  depth  to  plant 
the  seed  pieces,  and  should  they  be  single 
eyes,  several  eyes,  small  potatoes  or  large 
potatoes  ?  Would  it  be  desirable  to 
place  the  manure  or  fertilizer  under  or 
over,  and  what  quantity  of  either  or 
both,  and  how  much  of  it,  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  used  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  firm 
the  soil,  after  preparation,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  leave  it  as  friable  as  pos¬ 
sible  ?  The  central  question  was  this  : 
llow  can  we  increase  the  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  without  proportionately  increasing 
the  cost  of  production  ? 

The  Trench  system  was  the  first  that 
suggested  itself  as  being  likely  to  solve 
this  problem.  The  soil  of  our  garden 
plot  was  fitted  much  the  same  as  any  one 
would  prepare  ground  for  potato  plant¬ 
ing.  Then  trenches  were  dug  about 
eight  inches  deep  and  a  foot  wide,  and 
afterwards  several  inches  of  soil  raked 
back.  Upon  this,  the  seed-pieces  were 
placed  (a  foot  apart),  ranging  in  size 
from  one-eye  pieces  to  whole  potatoes. 
These  pieces  were  then  barely  covered 
witli  soil,  and  the  fertilizer  strewn  all 
the  way  from  at  the  rate  of  200  to  2,000 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  then  the  trenches 
were  filled  level  with  the  adjacent  soil. 
Of  course,  the  different  experiments  as 
to  the  size  of  the  seed,  as  to  the  best 
depth  to  plant,  as  to  the  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  were  not  all  carried  on  during 
the  first  season ;  one  or  the  other  or 
several  of  them  were  taken  up  separately, 
year  after  year. 

We  have  been  taught  by  these  experi¬ 
ments  that  no  one  may  say  at  just  what 
depth  potatoes  should  be  planted  ;  that 
no  one  may  say  what  the  size  of  the  seed 
should  be  ;  that  no  one  may  say  just  how 
much  or  what  kinds  of  fertilizer  he 
should  use,  and  this  because  the  seasons 
vary.  But  this  one  thing  we  have 
learned,  viz.,  that,  let  the  season  be  what 
it  may,  let  the  soil  be  what  it  may,  the 
Trench  system  is  helpful  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  larger  product. 

On  this  garden  plot,  we  have  raised  in 
certain  trenches  as  high  as  at  the  rate 
of  1,800  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  con¬ 
test  between  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Farm 
Journal,  made  in  1888 — an  extremely  un¬ 
favorable  season — the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,076  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  this  yield  was  sworn  to 
by  a  committee  of  five  well-known  agri¬ 
culturists  who  saw  the  potatoes  dug  and 
weighed. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Women’s  National 
Contest,  inaugurated  in  1888  (there  were 
over  1,000  competitors),  nearly  all  of  the 
prizes  ($1,000  in  all)  were  awarded  to 
those  who  adopted  the  Trench  system, 
the  highest  yield  being  1,061%  bushels 


to  the  acre,  the  area,  being  one-twentieth 
of  an  acre. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  Women’s 
Contest,  though  announced  afterwards, 
another  was  conducted  by  the  owners  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  supported 
by  a  number  of  enterprising  men.  The 
prescribed  area  was  one  acre.  The  first 
prize,  $1,100,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  B. 
Coy,  of  Presque  Isle,  Maine.  This  crop 
was  raised  in  strict  accordance  with  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  Trench  system,  and  amounted 
to  738  bushels. 

On  a  level  field  of  impoverished  soil, 
we  carried  on  through  five  seasons,  an 
experiment  to  ascertain  how  much  high- 
grade  potato  fertilizer  could  be  profitably 
used.  Here  is  an  average  of  the  results: 

Bushels. 

Natural  soil,  without  fertilizer,  per  aere. . . .  146.66 

220  pounds  yielded . 156 

440  pounds  yielded . 187 

880  pounds  yielded . 229.16 

1760  pounds  yielded . 313 

The  following  will  show  the  total  aver- 

(i Continued  on  next  page.) 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Absolutely  cures  scrofula, 
Salt  rheum, 

Dyspepsia,  rheumatism, 
Catarrh  and  all  diseases 

Originating  in  or  promoted 
By  impure  blood.  It  is 
The  great  nerve  tonic, 
Stomach  regulator  and 
Strength  builder. 

Berry  Boxes 

Best  Whitewood, 

@  $3.5o  looo.  rpjJSr 

Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 

Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 

Melon  Baskets. 

1  Oc.  for  Detail  Drawing  of  a  new  Berry  Crate.  No 
hinges;  no  division  slats.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Atlienia,  N.J. 

«■%  POTATO  SUPERIORITY 

fouiulTn  Olds’  seed  Catalogue 

All  the  Ktandard  varieties  and  the  best,  new  ones,  such  as 

•'Sj^jftVlgorohn,  Hovee,  .Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  Early  Mich., 

|  Acme,  Carman’s  1  and  it,  Smooth  stock,  pure  seed, 

1  low  prices.  Also  all  kinds  of  Choice  Field  and  Harden 
See<1s.  Send  I  I  A|  HQ  Drawer  G, 

_ forcataiogue.LiL«ULUO)  Clinton,  Wl8» 

Q  .  -  J  For  the  finest,  largest  Loui- 

OCvtl  rCwdllhsiana  pecans  for  planting, 
address  S.  H.  JAMES,  Mound,  La. 

O-.-.  J  Medium  Bed,  $3  60  per 

UlOVcf  O660  bu  ;  Mammoth,  $3  75. 
w  w  www  carefully  recleaned. 

Sacks  free.  Sample  of  either  for  2-cent  stamp,  liovee 
Potatoes;  $2  per  bu.,  2nd  size.  $1  60;  other  varieties, 
$1  per  bu.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  c  hlo. 

Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  £  „fn 

PAUL  S.  STEAUN8,  Prairie  City,  Ill. 

“Mortgage  Lifter” 

Mr.  Frank  Jobes  developed  this  heaviest,  best  yield¬ 
ing  and  most  profitable  variety  of  Oats.  Named  it 
“Mortgage  Lifter”  because  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  a  mortgage  to  stay  on  the  farm  where  it  is  grown. 

'Not  many  for  sale — a  trial  bushel,  $1.25  ;  jo  bushels, 
$7.50.  Order  early  to  secure  some — at  least  write  me 
about  them. 

FRANK  P.  JOBES,  Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Specialties  at  Baird’s  Nursery. 

Peach  trees  by  the  1,000  or  car  load,  Japan  Plums 
and  Erie  Blackberry  plants  from  root  cuttings.  If 
you  want  to  buy,  our  prices  will  interest  you. 

D.  BAIRD  &  SON,  Baird,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

STANDARD  VALUE 

Counts  for  more  in  the  selection  of  fruit 
trees  than  almost  any  other  place.  Why  ? 
Because  fruit  trees  are  bought  on  faith.  We 
have  the  standard  kind  of  all  the  leading 
varieties. Fruit  Tree**, Berry  Plant*, 
Everirreeiiis  etc.,  etc.  Strong,  healthy 
.trees  free  from  Black  Knot,  Yellows, 
Blight,  Scale,  etc.,  etc.  Do  not  place  your 
spring  order  until  you  get  our  catalogue 
and  prices.  Sent  free;  write  to-day. 

J.W.  MILLER  CO.Box  268, Freeport, III. 


MUNGER 

I  w  |  200  acres  in  plants. 


THE  NEW  RASPBERRY 
for  “FANCY  MARKET.” 

Money  in  it.  Catalogue  free. 
>V.  N.  SCAHKF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS"*  CT  Kc£5 

CLYDE,  GLEN  MARY,  WM.  BELT  and  BIS¬ 
MARCK.  Catalogue  free. 

ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensville,  Mich. 


IF  YOU  WANT  STRAWBERRY 
WILL  ( 

crkin  vaiid  ti  Aur  ft 


PLANTS 
GROW 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

to  W.  FALLEN  JB 

SALISBURY.  MD. 

’  AND  HE  WILL  SEND  YOU  HIS 
32  PAGE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 
"CONTAINING  17  LARGE  NEW  STRAWBERRY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. FREE  -  ALSO  SAMPLE  COPY 
of  the  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST 
AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER  »  SEND  NOW.IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


FLOWER 
NOVELTIES 

And  $200  thrown  in 
For  a  Name 

In  FS9  we  shall  introduce  two  new  vegetables, 

A  New  Tomato  and  a  New  Beet,  f. 

We  want  names  worthy  of  each  anti  will  pay  ^ 

for  them.  To  those  who  wish  to  test  them  In  lb98 

we  will  send  our 

Banner  Prize  Col  lection  of  Seeds 

It  Includes  one  packet  of  seed  of  each  of  the  above 
and  one  packet  each  or  New  Shirley  PoppleH, 
Coaino*  “Hawn”  and  the  New  Japanese 
Morn Ina  Glory  All  sent  for  4  Ha 
Including  our  ’98  MANUAL  I 

Johnson  &  Stokes , 

Dept  44  217-219  Market  St, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Finest 
Garden 

in  the  neighborhood  this  year, 
will  be  yours— if  you  plant 


My  new  Seed  and  Plant  Book  for  ’93  contains 
everything  good,  old  or  new.  Hundreds  of  ; 
illustrations.  4  colored  plates.  Full  of  business 
cover  to  cover.  Mailed  free  .to  all  who  mention 
where  they  saw  this  advertisement.  Address 
WM.  IIKMtV  MATLE,  1711  filbert  St.,  Phllndelphln,  Pa.  3 

iSSTREES 

BOO  varieties.  Also  GrupetsSmnll I  riiltisete^TeKt  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
U)c  Peso,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCIL,  Eredonln.  S.  L, 


PEACH 


TREKS,  3c.  Allkindsof  stock  cheap. 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva, N.Y. 


PEACH  TREES 

75  Varieties  in  Stock. 

Largest  stock  of  Peach  Trees  in  the 
country.  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  liesr  series,  HIO  HTSTO  WN,  N.  J. 

HARRISON’S 

BERLIN,  SID., 
have  one  and  a  half  million 

PEACH  TREES 

grown  from  natural  seed.  Send  for  prices. 


The  best 
seeds  grown  are 
PFerry’s.  The  best  ’ 
seeds  sown  are  Ferry’s. 

■  The  best  seeds  known  are  I 
"Ferry’s.  It  pays  to  plant' 

FERRY’S 
Famous  Seeds 

Ask  the  dealer  for  them.  Send  for 
FERRY’S  SEED  ANNUAL 
and  getall  that’s  good  and( 
new— the  latest  and 
fnX  a  the  best.  | 

D-  M-  FERRY  &  CO.,] 

Detroit,  Mich. 


from  carefully  selected 
cabbage,  onion,  carrot, 
beet,  &c.,  and  yet  at  as  low 
prices  as  seed  raised  from  trash. 
Try  the  Surprise  Pea ,  warranted  * 
to  be  the  very  earliest  of  all  the 
wrinkled  sorts.  Try  the  Enormous 
potato  (604  bus.  per  measured  acre) 
the  best  of  all  the  early  beets,  the  new 
cabbage,  cucumber,  lettuce, etc.  To  have 
the  best  garden  you  will  need  our  cata¬ 
logue,  It  contains  the  best  varieties  of  vege- 
table  seed,  many  of  them  of  our  own  raising. 
The  Flower  Seed  page  is  of  particular  inter-  | 
est  to  wife  and  daughter.  It  is  Free. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY  A-  SON, 
Estahliiihed  4:<  year*.  Murbluhead,  Mass.  I 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


mnke  a  beautiful  ami  at¬ 
tractive  home.  None  are 
■more  easily  grown  or  more 
beautiful  in  their  effulgence  of  bloom,  than  our  8ur- 
prlhp  Collection  of  XnhttirtluinH.  It  contains  twenty 
i  of  the  handsomest  and  newest  varieties;  thousands 
|  sold  last  year.  Pkt., 30 seeds, 5c; 75 seeds,  10c;  oz.  20c. 
Bent  Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds,  and  anything  that 
anybody  wants  in  the  seed  line  of  tested  and  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  Our  selection:  7  pkts.  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  or  7 
pks.Selected  Sweet  Peas,  or  7  pks.  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  for  10c.  All  three 
collections  for  25c.  Our  handsome  catalogue  free  with  each  order. 

PAGE  SEED  CO..  Box  F.Qrecne.  Chenaneo  Co..  New  York 


W/ra  DAV  FDF’ir’HT  ls  on|y  one  OJ  aiarK  '■*  uiaiiengi 

TY  v5  I  f\  I  I  lit  lUN  I  full  12  plainly  show  WHY  Stark  Bro’s  grow  and 
sell  the  most  trees.  Then,  we  will  not  cut  quality  no  matter  how  LOW  our  price 
If  interested  in  trees  or  fruits  drop  postal  for  CT  1  ni/  17  T>  I T I  TP  RAfi  U 
new  edition;  finest,  most  complete  yet  issued  D  I  T  I\  LJ 1  I  DUvIV 

sent  free.  STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.  Stark,  Mo.  Rockport,  III.  Dansville,  N.Y. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldmlxon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby,  Hill’s 
Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway,  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

DWYER’S  1898  CATALOGUE 

of  FRUIT  TREKS,  PLANTS,  VINKS  and  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK. 

Standard  Varieties  and  Novelties.  Prices  low.  Stock  llrst-class, 
mailed  free.  T.  ,J.  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


PROSPERITY-1898 


These  two  seem  to  have  become  connected  in  the 
public  mind.  “Better  times  in  ’98,”  tire  what  all 
hope  for.  With  better  times  come  increased  demand 
and  better  prices.  Prices  of  trees  were  never  lower, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  buy,  for  the  prices  have  “struck  bottom.”  If  you  are  thinking  of  planting 
trees  of  any  kind,  and  want  the  best,  let  us  tell  you  about  ourtrees.  Our  prices  are  not  the  “  lowest 
on  earth”,  but  if  you  want  honest  trees  at  honest  prices,  drop  us  a  line.  No  cut  prices,  fair  to  one, 

fair  to  all.  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  New  York. 


ARE  RELIABLE. 

Everything  grown  in  Reid’s  Nurseries  ls 
healthy,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name.  Every  effort : 
made  to  save  expense  to  customers.  We  sell  direct  and  ship 
direct,  saving  fifty  per  cent,  on  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue,  estimates  or  suggestions.  Try  Star  Strawberry,  Eldorado 
Blackberry.  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport.  Ohio? 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  In  America,  including  all  desirable 
novelties.  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have 
it.  “ An  indispensable  catalogue •” — Country  Gentleman. 

ELLWANCER  Sc  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SEEDS,  ROSES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 


I  advertise  themselves.  Tlie  best  always 
1  cheapest.  Can  supply  all  your  wants  from 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  to  Street 
I  Trees  at  low  rates.  Try  us,  can  refer  you 
'  to  customers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
Union.  Forty-three  years  of  square  dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have 
hundreds  of  carloads  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 

We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Plants,  Small  Trees,  Etc.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  OUR-  CATALOGUE,  an  ele¬ 
gant  book,  magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated  tells  it  all,  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and  see  what 
values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  44th  year.  32  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  187,  Painesville,  O. 
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(continued.) 

ages  of  all  the  potato  fertilizer  experi¬ 
ments  we  have  tried  during  the  past  20 
years.  The  fertilizer  used  was  the  same 
in  every  trial,  viz.:  Ammonia,  4%  per 
cent ;  phosphoric  acid  8,  and  potash,  6. 


TOTAL  AVERAGES. 

Bushels. 

No  fertilizer  yielded  per  acre . 187.77 

220  pounds  yielded  per  acre . 206.93 

440  pounds  yielded  per  acre . 242,72 

880  pounds  yielded  per  acre . 290 

1320  pounds  yielded  per  acre . 317.25 

1760  pounds  yielded  per  acre . 326.14 

2200  pounds  yielded  per  acre . 336 


20  tons  of  stable  manure  yielded  per  acre. 300 

Fertilizer  Under  or  Over. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  conducted 
through  five  seasons,  using  at  the  rate  of 
1,300  pounds  to  the  acre  of  the  same  fer¬ 
tilizer,  the  following  is  a  general  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  results : 

Bushels. 

Fertilizer  over  the  seed  pieces  per  acre . 283.38 

Fertilizer  under  the  seed  pieces  per  acre  —  273.70 

Being  a  difference  in  favor  of  placing 

the  fertilizer  over  the  seed  pieces  of  9.63 

bushels  per  acre. 

For  three  seasons  in  succession  we 
tried  to  find  out  at  what  depth  in  the 
trenches  the  seed  pieces  should  he  plant¬ 
ed  to  give  the  largest  yield  of  tubers. 
Here  is  the  total  average  : 

Bushels. 


Two  inches  per  acre . 245.70 

Four  inches  per  acre . 289.60 

Six  inches  per  acre . 233.27 

Eight  inches  per  acre . 257.86 

Ten  inches  per  acre . 240.81 


It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  four- 
inch  depth  yielded  most,  the  eight-inch 
yielded  next,  showing  that,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  soil,  more  trials  would  be  needed 
to  enable  one  to  determine  the  right 
depth  to  plant,  one  year  with  another. 

No  one  can  foretell  with  certainty 
what  the  season  is  going  to  be.  He  can 
only  guess  at  it.  The  season  of  1889  was 
about  the  wettest  known  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Here  we  have  the  results  of 
planting  at  different  depths  in  the 
trenches : 

Bushels. 


Two  inches  per  acre . 226 

Four  inches  per  acre . 220 

Six  inches  per  acre . 185 

Eight  inches  per  acre . 177 

Ten  inches  per  acre . 148 


It  seems  reasonable  enough  to  assume 
that  potatoes  will  yield  more  in  a  wet 
season  if  planted  from  two  to  four  inches 
deep.  If  in  a  dry  season,  they  should 
yield  more  if  planted  deeper.  We  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
roots  that  suffer,  both  in  wet  and  dry 
seasons ;  that  it  is  the  roots  that  sup¬ 
port  the  tops.  A  maximum  yield  of 
potatoes  depends  upon  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tops  and  roots.  These  are 
interdependent.  The  tuber  is  merely  an 
enlarged  or  swollen  stem  that  develops 
just  proportionately  with  the  healthy 
development  of  foliage  and  roots. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  seed  pieces,  our 
persistent  and  cai’eful  experiments  go  to 
prove  that  no  definite  advice  can  safely 
be  given.  All  depends  upon  the  variety, 
upon  the  soil,  the  distance  apart  and  the 
season.  Should  the  season  be  dry,  the 
larger  seed  pieces  will,  probably,  give 
the  larger  yield,  because  the  sprouts 
have  more  to  support  them  during  the 
dry  weather,  than  the  smaller  pieces. 
Again,  whether  we  plant  one-eye  pieces 
or  several-eye  pieces  or  whole  tubers, 
depends  upon  the  variety.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
varieties  have  few  eyes.  Pieces  cut  to 
single  eyes  would,  therefore,  have  more 
flesh  than  other  kinds,  like  Wall’s  Orange, 
Peachblow,  Hebron  or  Rose. 

Again,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  buds  of  the  “  seed  ”  end  of  most  kinds 
of  potatoes  sprout  more  readily  than  the 
buds  of  the  “  stem  ”  end.  If  whole 
tubers  of  some  kinds  be  planted  (the  R 
N.-Y.  No.  2,  for  instance),  only  the  seed- 
end  buds  will  sprout.  The  other  “  eyes  ” 
remain  dormant,  the  entire  energy  of 
the  tuber,  so  to  say,  giving  itself  to  the 
support  of  the  seed-end  sprouts.  In 
some  other  varieties,  the  body  “  eyes  ” 
seem  to  sprout  as  readily  as  the  buds  of 
the  “  seed  ”  end.  Such  kinds,  evidently, 
may  be  cut  more  safely  to  single  eyes 
than  those  kinds  in  which  the  body  eyes 
are  comparatively  slow  to  sprout. 

If  we  continue  to  shovel  over  or  mix  a 


pile  of  soil,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
uniform,  until  finally,  any  portion  is  like 
every  other  portion.  For  a  similar  rea¬ 
son,  the  soil  of  a  trench  is  more  uniform 
than  the  adjacent  soil,  because  it  has 
been  mixed  more  thoroughly. 

We  urge  our  readers  to  try  all  of  the 
new  varieties  of  potatoes  as  announced. 
For  this  purpose,  a  single  tuber,  if  of 
medium  or  large  size,  suffices.  If  they 
would  ascertain  with  some  certainty  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  newcomers,  a 
comparatively  uniform  soil  must  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  we  know  of  no  more  economi¬ 
cal  way  of  effecting  this  than  the  Trench 
system  secures. 

The  i-esults  of  trials  of  new  kinds  of 
potatoes  raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
during  the  past  season  will  be  presented 
next  week. 

Couldn’t  Kill  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

G.  B.  C.,  Remington,  Ind. — Last  April, 
I  subscribed  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  shortly 
afterward,  received  by  mail  a  package 
containing  one  piece  with  one  eye  of  the 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato.  I  cut  that 
eye  into  three  pieces,  and  planted  three 
hills  in  good  rich  soil.  They  came  up  in 
due  time,  and  made  a  wonderfully  strong, 
healthy  growth,  with  several  stalks  to 
the  hill.  But  I  was  taken  sick,  the 
potatoes  became  buggy,  and  my  man 
deluged  the  vines  with  Paris-green  and 
killed  them  while  the  potatoes  were 
about  half  grown  ;  still  I  got  13  beautiful 
potatoes  that  I  prize  highly. 

D.  A.,  Cass  County,  N.  Dak. — I  received 
one  small  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  March.  It  was 
kept  in  the  house  two  weeks,  when  it 
began  to  sprout.  Being  too  early  to 
plant  outside,  it  was  planted  whole  in  a 
box,  and  about  May  1,  planted  in  the 
garden  with  a  half  barrel  over  it  and 
covered  at  night  to  protect  it  from  frost. 
It  sent  up  one  stalk,  which  was  a  foot 
high.  Thinking  all  danger  of  frost 
over,  I  did  not  put  on  the  cover  one  night, 
but  next  morning  it  was  frozen  to  the 
ground.  So  I  cut  it  over,  and  it  sent  out 
four  new  shoots,  and  made  a  good 
growth.  Twenty  good-sized  potatoes, 
and  a  few  small  ones,  were  lifted  the 
first  week  of  October,  all  fine  tubers;  the 
lot  weighed  8*4  pounds,  with  four  large 
ones  averaging  one  pound  each.  Did  the 
frost  killing  the  first  vines  do  harm  or 
good  ? 

Wants  Free  Rural  Delivery. 

G.  W.  B.,  Newtown,  Conn. — In  your 
advocacy  of  free  rural  delivery  of  the 
mail.  I  am  with  you,  heart  and  soul.  City 
people  have  so  many  facilities  for  getting 
theirs  without  free  delivery,  that  we 
often  wonder  why  Uncle  Sam  left  the 
most  needy  to  favor  those  most  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Here,  with  a 
population  of  about  5,000,  we  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town,  cannot  take  a  daily 
paper  without  chancing  the  getting  it 
except  at  one,  two,  and  sometimes  four 
days  after  publication.  Yet,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  there  are  farmers  living  about  one- 
fourth  mile  apart.  One  may  happen  to 
go  to  the  post  oftice  one  day,  one  the  next. 
The  cities  could  well  afford  to  hire  the  de¬ 
livery  of  their  mails  to  every  inhabitant 
therein,  but  we  country  farmers  (over  50 
per  cent  of  the  population)  must  get  our 
mail  as  best  we  can.  Of  course,  we  take 
turns,  generally,  because  we  want  some¬ 
thing  from  the  stores. 

If  your  children  are  well 
but  not  robust,  they  need 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil. 

We  are  constantly  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  reports  from  par¬ 
ents  who  give  their  children 
the  emulsion  every  fall  for  a 
month  or  two.  It  keeps  them 
well  and  strong  all  winter. 
It  prevents  their  taking  cold. 

Your  doctor  will  confirm 
this. 

The  oil  combined  with 
the  hypophosphites  is  a  splen¬ 
did  food  tonic. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  Yorlfr 


Remember  this 
sign 

whereby  it 
Conquers  Pain. 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 

Cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Sprains, 
Bruises,  Soreness,  Stiffness, 
and  Burns. 

Iwwrv^wwwwvww* 


THAT  OLD  HOE 

the  enemy  of  the  farmer.  It  eats  up  his  time  and  his  profits—/ 
keeps  his  nose  on  the  grindstone.  The  “Planet  .Tr.”  No.  15/ 
Single  Wheel  Iloe  will  cover  more  ground  in  an  hour  than/ 
you  can  cover  in  a  day  with  an  old-fashioned  hoe.  Besides/2  _ 
this,  it  lias  cultivator,  rake  and  plow  attachments.  f 1 

There  are  a  score  of  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Machines  each  a 

heinf?  a  marvel  of  mechanical  skill.  If  you  would  As? ^ 
like  to  know  what  they  do  and  how  they  do  /y 

it,  send  for  the  "Planet  J r."  book  for  '98.  ^  A 

8.  L.  ALLEN  A  CO., 

110?  Market  St.,  Pliila. 


WOOD'S  “ICE  KING  V 


A  ilrst-class  ICE 
Plow.  Constructed 
entirely  of  Steel  and  Iron,  for  the  use 
i  of  Dairymen,  Butchers,  Farmers  and  others,  at  half 
i  the  price  of  the  Iceman’s  Plow.  Manufactured  by 
i  the  most  celebrated  makers  of  line  quality  Ice  Tools.  For 
particulars,  write  to  agent  nearest  to  you  or  direct  to  the 

manufacturers, 


PRICE,  $OK 

48 -pp.  Illustrated 
Ice  Tool  Catalogue, and  to  alii 
who  mention  tins  paper  a  . 
16-p.  treatise  on  the  lee  ’ 
Harvest,  free. 


I  AGENTS:  Sickels.%  Nutting  Co., 35 Barclay  St. , New  York. 
Edwin  II  tint's  Sons,  ISO  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Farwell,  Ozmun,  Kirk  &  Co., 3d  Street  .St.  Paul, Minn. 
Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Will.  T.  Wood  &  Co. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


theFARQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION c  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' l  Columbian  Exposition 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


RE8T  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  belt  made. 
Shingle  Mllli,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment.  of  Be.t  Quality  at  lowest  price..  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Host  economical,  lightest  draught, 
waste,  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
_ for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FAUQUHAKCO.,Ltd.,  York.P*. 


UPRIGHT  MS  HORIZONTAL 


From  3  H.P, 
Upward, 


FARM 
ENGINES 

WITH 

Specially  adapted  and  largely 
used  for  driving  Grinding 
Mill%  Feed  Cutters,  Wood 
8aws,  'Corn  Shelters,  Dairy. 

Machinery,  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  state 
aize  power  wanted. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO.  Boxl  308  Springfield, 0 


*18.50.  Circulars  Free. 

■  1/13  nUWo  n.  PBAY,  Clove,  N.  Y 

IOC  D1  nilfC  0IC  <1-  K  ■  BUCKLEY, 

lUk  rLUTTd  Olo  Amenla  Union,  N.  Y. 


Calvanized  Steel 

PUMPING 


Write 
tor 

what  you 
want and  our ‘ 
illustrated  Cata-  , 
logue— FREE. 

POWER  MILLS 

’  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  I 
1  durable}  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back- 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 

|  Corn  Huskers,  Com  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
W ood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay 
Loaders— full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 


APPLETON 

7  Fargo  Street, 


MFC.  CO.^ 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Chartir  6asollni  Engine, 

STATIONERIES, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION 
PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Englna  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling.  Ill 


kTHIS  BEATS  A  DROUTH 

No  matter  how  dry  the  weather  or  what  the 
k  ero.t  in  compowd  of,  you  cun  get  a  good  well, 
•vary  time,  everywhere,  with  one  ot  out 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

■  They  are  better  than  others.  WhyT 
|  Listen— No  springs,  no  cog  gearing, 
.  longer  stroke  and  more  strokes  per 
L  minute, truss  rod ded  axles,  mounted 
F  on  best  wheels,  boiler  with  flues  In 
l  boiler  waste,  reverse  link  engine,  9 

_  .sizes.  Full  HnetooU, supplies.  Send 

for  f  reas  catalog.  STAR  DRILLINQ  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  0. 


Cider  Machinery  .--Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  St 
Boschert  Press  Co..  llSWest  WaterSt.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding:  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling*  Rooting  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  Dim  ABLE,  MOST  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SCHANCK,  Linesviile,  Pa. 


THE  IXL  EVAPORATOR 


By  Far  the  Best. 

man  can  operate  -any  size 


FOR 

SUGAR  MAKERS 


without  help.  No  waste.  Sap  cannot  run  ary, 
or  run  over.  Works  rapidly  with  little  fuel. 
Booklet  tells  all  about  it;  mailed  free. 

WARREN  EVAPORATOR  WORKS.  Warren,  Ohio, 


One  Cow  Did  It, 

the  great  Chicago  tire.  It  requires  but  one  to  let 
down  a  few  rails,  or  find  the  weak  points  In  your 
"cheap"  fence,  and  the  whole  herd  follow.  Why 
blame  the  cow!  It  were  wiser  to  buy  a  stock 
proof  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  8ag. 
I  Get  his  newcatalogue.  It 
I  tells  all  about  The  Best 
I  Farm  Fence  Made. 


J.  ADAM, 


WOOD 

SAWING 

MACHINES 


‘‘Smalley”  A  “Battle  Creek” 

§  attorns.  Self  and  hand-feed  Drag 
awe,  20 to  36  inch  Circular  Machines 
Bolting  Mills  and  Horse  Powers, 
SMALLEY  MEG.  CO.,  « 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 


A  Mary  saved 

BY  USING  A  FOLDINC  SAWING  MACHINE. 

One  man  can  saw 
more  wood  with  it 
than  two  in  any  other 
way  &  do  it  easier.  9 
cords  in  lOhrs.Saws 
any  wood  on  any 
ground.  Saws  tree3 
down.  Catalog  free. 

1st  order  gets  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACH.  Co.  64-65  S.  ClintonSt-Chicago 


KEROSENE  Sprayers 

is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  Kmuisioa 
made  while  pumping.  Send  for  pho¬ 
tograph  of  our  NEW  PEERLESS 
ORCHARD  SPRAYER,  with  BOR¬ 
DEAUX  NOZZLE,  the  world’s  best, 

THE  DEMING  CO.  SALEM,  OHIO. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


4o 

The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

Frank  H.  Valentine,  I  . _ .  ,  _ „ 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Rotle,  f  Associate  Editors. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  15,  1898. 


We  shall  begin  next  week  a  report  of  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  strawberry  growers  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  This 
section  is  remarkable  for  its  production  of  late-crop 
strawberries  of  fine  quality,  and  the  methods  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  these  northern  growers  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  fruit  men.  Those  who  talked  at  this  meeting 
were  specialists  who  thoroughly  understood  their 
topics. 

O 

An  English  syndicate  has  recently  purchased  the 
menhaden  fisheries  at  Pleasant  Land,  Long  Island, 
forming  a  company  with  $10,000,000  capital.  It  is  said 
that  a  new  machine  of  English  make  will  be  used  to 
make  the  fish  into  fertilizer,  by  which  the  oil  and 
scraps  are  automatically  separated,  thus  greatly  les¬ 
sening  the  expenses.  The  improved  machinery  should 
cause  some  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  finished 
product. 

O 

Tiie  soap  fraud  is  abroad  in  New  Jersey.  Two  men 
came  to  a  country  town,  put  up  at  a  hotel,  hired  two 
carriages,  and  started  out  to  sell  soap  at  $5  a  box.  As 
a  premium,  they  promised  40  yards  of  Brussels  carpet 
with  each  box  of  soap — if  the  $5  was  paid  in  advance. 
They  are  reported  to  have  made  many  sales,  after 
which  they  left  town.  The  soap  was  delivered,  said 
to  be  worth  less  than  $1  per  box,  but  the  purchasers 
are  yet  waiting  for  the  carpet — and,  probably,  they’ll 
continue  to  wait  for  some  time. 

O 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State  decides  that 
dogs  are  property  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  term.  The 
legislature  has  the  right  to  make  a  law  compelling  the 
licensing  of  dogs,  but  if  the  license  is  not  paid,  the  dog 
cannot  be  killed  or  confiscated  without  “  due  process 
of  law.”  Certainly  not  if  the  dog  ranks  with  other 
live  stock  as  “  property.”  If  this  is  good  law,  an  un¬ 
licensed  dog  cannot  be  seized  and  killed  any  more  than 
a  sheep  or  calf.  Of  course,  when  the  dog  itself  seizes 
the  sheep,  the  case  is  different,  for  the  dog  always  did 
enjoy  special  privileges. 

O 

Prop.  Slingf.rland’s  article  on  the  use  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon  for  Peach  borers  comes  at  a  good  time. 
California  peach  growers  are  using  this  substance 
largely,  but  Prof.  Slingerland  clearly  shows  why  east¬ 
ern  growers  should  not  follow  their  example.  Here 
will  be  a  chance  for  the  “  fake  ”  advertiser.  Watch 
for  him.  He  will  advertise  some  “  new  and  wonderful 
scheme”  for  killing  insects,  and  thousands  of  hard- 
earned  dollars  will  go  into  his  pocket.  It  will  be  this 
useless  bisulphide  of  carbon  remedy.  He  should  be 
fumigated  with  some  of  his  own  fumes ! 

O 

In  the  discussion  of  that  Tennessee  Farm  Problem, 
the  inquirer  is  advised  so  to  plan  as  to  do  most  of  his 
work  with  very  little  hired  labor.  Then  he  is  advised, 
besides  the  field  crops,  to  put  about  10  acres  into 
“truck  patches.”  This  advice  would  inevitably  lead 
to  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  a  farmer  can  make — un¬ 
dertaking  more  work  than  he  can  accomplish  thor¬ 
oughly  and  well.  The  great  mistake  of  most  American 
farmers  to-day  is  in  trying  to  cover  too  much  ground. 
We  believe  that  every  farmer  should  have  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden,  and  the  markets  of  this  Tennessee 
man  may  warrant  his  extending  this  to  market  size  ; 
but  he’ll  need  more  help  than  his  own  hands,  if  he  do. 
It  seems  to  us  that  he  should  devote  his  best  energies 
to  the  production  of  butter  and  eggs.  The  skim-milk 
will  be  excellent  for  both  the  laying  hens  and  the 
growing  stock,  and  the  butter  will  remove  but  little 
fertility  from  the  farm.  He  can  raise  the  best  heifer 


calves,  and  veal  the  others.  His  butter  customers 
will,  probably,  take  eggs  and  chickens,  and  he  can 
develop  the  business  along  the  most  promising  and 
profitable  lines.  But  he  shouldn’t  undertake  to  do  too 
much  at  first,  or  to  accomplish  everything  the  first 
year. 

O 

In  the  low-lying  districts  of  Louisiana,  the  use  of 
dredges  will  be  a  very  important  factor  in  opening  up 
the  land  for  cane  cultivation..  In  many  of  the  Gulf 
parishes,  the  perfection  of  drainage  can  be  obtained 
only  when  tide  level  is  brought  to  back  fields  through 
the  use  of  wide  outlets,  which  cannot  be  made  cheaply 
without  dredges.  The  dredge  boat  most  suitable  for 
cutting  through  cypress  swamps  for  the  formation  of 
plantation  canals  is  lighter  than  that  used  for  heavy 
digging  through  bayou  banks,  where  the  cut  may  have 
to  be  30  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  in  order  to  reach 
tide  level  by  the  cheapest  route. 

O 

The  Maryland  Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association 
has  prepared  a  bill  to  be  presented  before  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  for  the  protection  of  the  terrapin.  This  bill  will 
make  it  unlawful  to  catch  diamond-back  terrapin 
measuring  less  than  five  inches  on  the  under  shell,  or 
to  catch  terrapin  of  any  size,  or  to  confine  them  in 
ponds,  between  April  1  and  November  1.  It  is  said 
that  large  numbers  of  small  terrapin  are  annually 
destroyed  by  being  caught  and  confined  in  ponds  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  All  attempts  to  raise  them  in  con¬ 
finement  have  failed  so  far.  and  without  a  close  season, 
these  much-esteemed  tortoises  are  likely  to  become 
extinct. 

O 

Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  is  securing  a  very  strong  corps  of  scien¬ 
tific  workers.  Mr.  Harding,  of  Wisconsin,  has  just 
been  secured  as  dairy  bacteriologist.  He  has  studied 
with  Dr.  Babcock  and  Dr.  II.  L.  Russell  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  has  given  much  attention  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  bacteria  to  cheese,  and  to  the  bacteria  of  the 
silo.  Mr.  Harding  will  study  in  Europe  during  most 
of  1898,  and  begin  work  at  Geneva  January  1,  1899. 
New  York  State  dairymen  will  surely  be  helped  by 
his  studies  of  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  making  of 
cheese  and  the  preservation  of  ensilage.  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
Smith,  who  is  well  known  to  those  who  attend  New 
\ork  institutes,  has  been  secured  as  dairy  expert. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  will  help  bring 
the  station  closer  to  the  practical  farmers  of  the  State. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  to  see  this  station  prosper.  We 
want  to  see  it  get  right  into  the  field  with  the  man 
who  really  handles  the  hoe. 

O 

Several  weeks  ago,  we  referred  to  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  Prof.  Waugh  in  Vermont;  which  indicated 
the  value  of  soaking  small  seeds  in  a  solution  of  pep¬ 
sin  or  diastase  to  increase  their  germinating  or  feed¬ 
ing  power.  Prof.  Waugh  writes  that  diastase  has 
proved  much  better  than  pepsin  for  this  purpose.  He 
says  : 

Our  diastase  is  really  only  malt  extract.  We  dissolve  one  part 
of  powdered  malt  in  10  parts  of  water,  strain  it,  and  put  the 
seeds  to  soak  for  24  hours.  A  quart  of  malt,  worth  five  cents  or 
less,  would  thus  make  10  quarts  'of  liquid,  or  enough  to  treat  10 
pounds  of  tomato  or  radish  seeds,  or  peas. 

As  was  explained  before,  this  idea  embodies  much 
the  same  principle  as  that  made  use  of  by  humans 
who  chew  “pepsin  gum”  or  other  substances  to  pro¬ 
mote  digestion.  The  soaking  of  the  seed  makes  the 
starchy  matter  more  available  as  food  for  the  little 
germ,  and  thus  starts  an  earlier  and  more  vigorous 
growth.  This  plan  may  not  be  entirely  practicable 
yet,  but  there  is  something  in  it,  and  an  investigating 
farmer  may  well  try  it  in  a  small  way. 

O 

Some  of  the  stuff  printed  in  the  so-called  newspapers 
makes  one  wonder  whether  the  modern  printing  press 
isn’t  about  as  much  of  a  curse  as  a  blessing.  To  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  grewsome  details  of  murders,  suicides  and 
other  crimes,  great  prominence  is  given  to  the  nasty 
details  of  divorce  cases,  scandals,  etc.,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
ploiting  and  glorifying  of  all  sorts  of  frauds  and  fakes. 
This  sort  of  thing  has  come  to  be  known  in  city  par¬ 
lance  as  yellow  journalism.  Papers  here  and  there  all 
over  the  country  are  guilty  of  the  same  practices,  and 
generally,  each  tries  to  outdo  the  other.  Not  long 
since,  the  southern  papers  reported  a  three-year-old 
preacher,  then  Atchison,  Kan.,  came  forward  with  a 
seven-year-old  lawyer,  and  Chicago,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  brought  out  a  five-year-old  doctor.  The  Atchison 
Globe  has  this  to  say  : 

The  newspapers  are  becoming  sillier  every  day,  in  the  matter 
of  giving  dead  beats  free  advertising.  The  good  advertisers 
never  get  a  line,  unless  they  pay  for  it,  but  any  vagrant  can  get 
advertising  free  by  telling  the  fool  reporters  fool  stories. 

The  excuse  generally  given  by  such  papers  is  that  they 
print  what  the  people  demand.  They  certainly  wouldn’t 
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print  such  stuff  long  if  the  people  didn’t  buy  it,  but  it 
is  demoralizing  and  dangerous  just  the  same. 

O 

The  American  Pomological  Society  has  prepared, 
through  a  committee,  a  bill  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases  on  nursery 
stock.  This  bill  will  soon  be  offered  to  Congress,  and 
will  be  vigorously  pushed.  In  substance,  the  bill  pur¬ 
poses  to  do  two  things  :  1.  To  provide  for  careful  in¬ 

spection  of  all  imported  nursery  stock  in  the  hands  of 
the  importer,  before  distribution  or  planting,  and  tc 
permit  foreign  inspection  instead,  if  satisfactory.  It 
may,  also,  be  proposed  to  make  such  foreign  inspection 
compulsory  after  October  or  December,  1898.  2.  A 

rigid  inspection  of  all  domestic  nursery  stock  is  pro¬ 
vided  for,  in  the  hands  of  growers,  during  the  growing 
season,  before  it  can  be  shipped  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  The  execution  of  the  law  is  intrusted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  given  full  authority 
to  formulate  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  appoint  in¬ 
spectors.  A  suitable  appropriation  is  given  him  for 
the  purpose.  The  present  scare  over  the  San  Jos6 
scale  has  brought  matters  to  a  head,  and  such  a  bill 
is  quite  likely  to  become  a  law.  Surely,  fruit  growers 
have  as  much  right  to  a  share  of  the  law’s  protec¬ 
tion  as  have  live  stock  growers.  The  law  has  often 
stepped  in  to  quarantine  or  “stamp  out”  animal 
diseases. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

He  has  just  gone  over  the  hill,  my  friend, 

Right  over  the  hill  by  a  shorter  way, 

While  we  must  toil  on  to  the  long  road’s  end, 

Through  the  dust  and  heat — we  shall  meet  some  day 
At  the  resting  place— no,  he  is  not  dead, 

He  has  just  passed  on — why,  of  course,  you  know 
How  we  always  would  send  one  boy  ahead, 

In  our  childish  rambles  of  long  ago, 

To  pick  out  a  place  for  a  pleasant  rest, 

Where  we  all  might  sit —he  has  gone  before. 

It  is  only  a  few  short  years  at  best, 

Before  he  will  call  us — to  toil  no  more. 

He  has  only  gone  by  a  shorter  way 
To  the  resting  place — no,  he  is  not  dead — 

Like  the  pioneer  in  our  childish  play, 

He  has  simply  wandered  off  ahead. 


Blunt  words  are  often  sharp. 

Loaded  for  bear — the  peach  trees. 

Can’t  live  without  care — the  orchard. 

Overeating  should  be  an  indictable  offence. 

The  fruits  of  the  lazy  man’s  work  are  sit  rust! 

What  bone  is  best  to  fertile  lies  with  ?  The  jaw  bone. 

The  wouldn’t  hen  is  made  of  steal — she’s  an  egg  beat  er. 

The  coward  carries  a  braking  heart— it’s  a  brake  on  his  courage. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  may  keep  your  nose  out  of  a  “  cold  ” 
frame. 

A  good  way  to  draw  blood  from  a  turnip  is  to  feed  it  to  pure¬ 
bred  stock. 

“  We’re  marching  to  scion  !  ”  said  the  sap,  as  it  switched  off  at 
the  grafting  place. 

There  are  600,000  barbers  in  the  country.  That  means  a  close 
shave  for  the  rest  of  us. 

The  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  was  too  tough  for  either  frost 
or  Paris-green — page  39. 

Sorrows  are  unfertilized  eggs.  Don’t  brood  over  them.  You 
can’t  make  them  hatch  profit. 

Which  crops  are  most  easily  glutted  V  Those  that  are  easiest  to 
grow.  Try  something  harder. 

The  crank — one  who  thinks  ahead  of  his  time,  and  has  turned  a 
radical  opinion  into  a  sincere  conviction. 

Mr.  Gaurahan  says,  “  Handle  dynamite  as  you  would  eggs.” 
Yes,  like  December  eggs  that  cost  10  cents  each ! 

If  you  can  get  tobacco  stems,  by  all  means  use  them  as  bedding 
before  putting  on  the  ground.  Cut  them  up  if  possible. 

We  know  one  thing  about  poultry,  a  man  may  learn  90  per  cent 
of  the  business  from  books,  but  the  lacking  10  per  cent  is  the  key. 

Why  does  the  dry  and  mealy  Ben  Davis  apple  become  more 
juicy  and  spicy  when  grown  in  the  dry  climate  of  Colorado  ?  Is 
it  irrigation  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  Teosinte  at  least  15  years  ago.  You  cannot 
expect  seeds  from  it  north  of  Tennessee.  The  more  you  cut  it  back, 
the  faster  it  will  grow. 

Will  it  pay  to  try  to  separate  the  liquid  manure  from  the  solids 
before  applying  it  ?  On  the  whole,  we  doubt  it.  We  think  ab¬ 
sorbents  will  pay  better  ! 

The  English  War  De jiartment  is  experimenting  with  compressed 
flour.  The  flour  is  pressed  into  bricks  which  occupy  only  one- 
third  the  bulk  of  the  loose  flour.  This  pressure  kills  insects,  and 
the  flour  cannot  mold. 

The  French  chestnut  crop  amounts  to  about  300,000  tons  yearly. 
The  nuts  form  a  staple  article  of  food  in  many  districts,  being 
substituted  for  grains  in  making  bread,  as  well  as  being  used  in 
soups,  stews,  and  meat  dressings. 

The  bird  known  as  goat-sucker  belongs  to  the  family  caprimuli- 
gididce.  A  kid  is  a  true  goat-sucker.  The  latest  dictionaries  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  the  word  kid  as  applied  to  an  infant  or  half-grown 
child.  You  may,  therefore,  logically  call  your  child  caprimuli- 
gididse  ! 

“  Cloves  ”  are  the  flower  buds  of  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  the 
Molucca  Islands.  In  1895,  2,464,274  pounds  of  cloves  were  brought 
to  this  country.  Some  dealers  with  a  cloven  hoof  extract  the 
“  oil  of  cloves  ”  and  then  sell  the  “exhausted”  whole  cloves  as 
genuine ! 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  been  discussing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  duty  upon  American  cotton-seed  oil  from  $1.15  to  $5  per 
100  kilograms,  but  the  bill  has  been  defeated,  owing  to  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  French  soapmakers.  An  increase  of  duty  upon  cotton 
seed  oil  would  add  seriously  to  the  cost  of  “  pure  olive-oil  ”  soap. 
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WIIAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 


Rye  Exports. — It  is  said  that  seldom  is  a  full  cargo 
of  rye  exported  from  the  United  States.  But  the  short¬ 
age  of  cereals  this  year  has  increased  the  demand  for 
this  grain,  and  a  full  cargo  of  180,000  bushels,  valued 
at  §102,000,  has  just  been  shipped  from  Philadelphia 
to  Rotterdam.  This  is  the  first  full  cargo  of  rye  ever 
shipped  from  that  city.  The  Dutch  consider  rye  bread 
more  nutritive  than  wheat,  and  care  little  for  the 
color,  so  long  as  it  fills  the  bill  in  other  particulars. 
Most  of  the  rye  bread  consumed  in  this  country  is 
eaten  by  foreigners. 

X  X  X 

Hay  Situation. — “  What  have  you  to  say  about 
hay  ?  ”  I  asked  Mr.  Rickerson,  of  the  firm  of  Williams 
&  Rickerson.  “  Good,  bright  Timothy  hay  is  selling 
well  at  fair  prices,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  it. 
But  poor  hay  is  poor  stuff  to  ship  to  this  market. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  hay  that  was  damaged  by  the 
wet  weather  during  haying  time  last  summer,  and 
much  more  that  was  injured  by  being  left  so  long  that 
it  became  too  ripe  before  being  cut.  But  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  good  demand  right  along  for  the  best 
hay.” 

X  X  X 

Wool  at  Auction. — Another  auction  sale  of  wool, 
and  the  first  this  year,  was  held  this  week,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  1,000,000  pounds  were  offered,  the  most  of 
which  was  scoured.  This  differed  from  the  previous 
sales  in  that  the  bidding  was  confined  to  trading 
members  of  the  Wool  Exchange.  There  were  some 
changes  in  details  of  the  sale,  but  methods  were  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  the  other  auction  sales.  Prices 
varied,  some  being  above  and  others  below  current 
market  quotations.  Bidding  was  more  brisk  on  the 
larger  offerings,  and  these  realized  higher  prices  than 
small  lots. 

X  X  X 

Florida  Oranges. — These  are  not  over  plentiful 
yet,  and  from  reports  a  few  days  ago,  are  not  liable 
to  be.  These  reports  were  to  the  effect  that  the  State 
had  been  visited  by  a  freeze  much  more  extended  and 
severe  than  that  of  three  years  ago  ;  that  the  Indian 
River  district  was  badly  devastated,  and  that  all 
young  growth  was  killed  to  the  ground.  Later  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Weather  Bureau  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  freezes  of  January  2  and  3  did  not  approach  in 
severity  and  destructiveness  the  freezes  in  the  winter 
of  1894-5.  The  official  at  Jacksonville  says  that  avail¬ 
able  information  indicates  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  vegetables  in  the  north  and  south  central  portions 
of  the  State  were  killed  where  not  protected.  Pine¬ 
apples  were  damaged  to  a  considerable  extent.  Citrus 
trees  were  not  seriously  affected,  excepting  tender 
sprouts.  So  the  situation  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might 
have  been. 

X  X  X 

Jf  Market  Women. — At  Fig.  14,  page  35,  are  shown  re¬ 
productions  of  several  snapshots  taken  by  our  artist 
while  in  Munich,  Bavaria.  These  market  women  are 
very  similar  to  those  found  in  New  York  and  other 
large  American  cities,  pictures  of  some  of  which  we 
shall  present  later.  They  deal  in  all  kinds  of  pro¬ 
visions,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  Some  of  them  have  an 
extensive  and  varied  stock,  while  others  deal  in  but 
one  or  two  articles.  These  pictures  would  indicate 
that  they  are  solid  members  of  society,  with  little  of 
that  frail  and  delicate  appearance  sometimes  associated 
with  femininity.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  they  are  as 
varied  in  their  personal  characteristics  as  those  found 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  They  are,  probably,  as  ex¬ 
pert  in  dickering  and  making  the  most  out  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  as  their  American  sisters.  J  udging  from  the 
pictures  shown,  we  should  be  justified  in  thinking 
none  of  these  market  women  very  young.  Their  appear¬ 
ance  indicates  that  age  is  creeping  on.  In  New  York, 
many  of  the  keepers  of  these  stands  are  young  women. 
Here,  too,  these  women  buy  their  wares  of  the 
wholesalers.  Our  artist  tells  us  that  those  pictured 
sell  mostly  their  own  products,  brought  in  from  their 
farms,  gardens  and  poultry  yards.  This  method  brings 
the  producer  and  consumer  closer  together  than  with 
us,  and  should  insure  the  latter’s  getting  fresher,  more 
satisfactory  products.  He  says  that,  often,  a  woman 
and  a  dog  will  be  seen  drawing  in  a  cart  laden  with 
produce,  while  the  man  walks  alongside,  bossing  the 
job,  probably.  After  the  market  is  reached,  the  dog 
helps  guard  the  goods,  and  after  the  products  are  sold, 
the  dog  draws  home  the  empty  cart.  What  becomes 

the  man,  he  didn’t  say  ;  possibly,  he  rides  home  in 
cart.  F.  u.  v. 


WESTERN  APPLES  IN  COLD  STORAGE. 

Missouri  did  have  about  275,000  barrels,  but  of  that 
quantity,  I  should  judge  that,  at  least  15  per  cent  had 
been  shipped,  up  to  the  holidays.  Kansas  had  only 
about  50,000  barrels,  and  has  been  reduced  about  10 
per  cent.  Denver  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000 
barrels.  Our  own  stock  in  Kansas  City  amounted  to 
about  90,000  barrels,  but  we  have  only  about  75,000 
now.  Shipments  of  apples  have  been  exceptionally 
heavy  so  far  this  year,  and  the  stock  has  given  general 
satisfaction 

The  new  element  in  the  apple  line  this  year  is  the 
Colorado  stock.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
climate  of  Colorado,  combined  with  the  superior  op¬ 
portunities  for  cultivation  found  in  the  valleys  of  that 
State,  give  a  better  color,  more  firmness  of  texture, 
and  more  flavor  to  most  apples  than  are  found  in  the 
fruit  of  the  Middle  States.  The  Colorado  Ben  Davis, 
for  instance,  is  really  a  fine  apple,  and  while  it  still 
possesses  some  of  the  mealiness,  which  is  the  great 
defect  of  this  variety,  this  is  to  a  large  extent  cor¬ 
rected,  the  apple  being  much  firmer  and  juicier  than 
the  Missouri  product,  the  latter  quality,  probably,  due 
to  irrigation  somewhat.  The  bulk  of  the  apples  this 
year  in  the  West  are  Ben  Davis.  This  hardy  stock,  ap¬ 
parently,  endures  the  drought  better  than  the  more 
delicate  and  palatable  kinds !  Following  along  in 
about  the  order  named,  are  Winesap,  Willow  Twig, 
Genneting,  Grimes  Golden,  Mammoth  Black  Twig, 
Arkansas  Black,  etc.  Quite  a  few  Jonathans  were  put 
in  storage  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  were  sold 
out  readily  at  from  §4  to  §6  per  barrel.  The  Ben  Davis 
are  now  bringing  §3,  and  the  various  kinds  of  stock, 
Willow  Twigs,  Winesaps,  etc.,  are  bringing  §3.50  to 
§4.50. 

Our  cold  storage  department  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  very  interesting  experiments  latterly,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  possibilities  of  cold  storage 
as  applied  to  green  stuff  as  well  as  small  fruits,  such 
as  grapes  and  peaches.  While  there  are  several  points 
that  will  have  to  be  watched  very  carefully  in  the 
handling  of  this  class  of  goods,  it  looks  now  as  though 
cold  storage  would  efface  the  seasons,  and  give  a  man 
fresh  tomatoes,  grapes,  peaches,  etc.,  from  his  own 
section  of  the  country,  in  midwinter.  n.  e.  f. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

On  New  York  State  railroads,  last  year,  (542  persons 
were  killed,  and  1,391  were  injured.  Of  these,  93  were 
killed  and  110  injured  at  grade  crossings.  At  many  of 
these  crossings,  brush,  weeds  or  branches  of  trees  ob¬ 
struct  the  view,  so  that  a  driver  cannot  see  the  train 
until  it  is  upon  him.  On  some  railroads,  there  is  no 
recognized  distance  at  which  the  engineer  is  obliged 
to  blow  the  whistle.  The  Board  of  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sioners  want  the  laws  changed  so.  that  highway  com¬ 
missioners  must  remove  obstructions  to  the  view  of 
drivers.  They  would,  also,  compel  all  railroads  to  put 
up  whistle  posts  at  proper  distances  from  crossings. 
In  New  Jersey,  the  railroads  have  such  things  about 
as  they  like,  and  the  slaughter  at  certain  crossings  is 
something  fearful.  One  of  the  first  things  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  should  do  this  year  is  to  pass  a 
law  compelling  railroad  companies  to  respect  the 
rights  of  those  who  travel  across  their  tracks  ! 

The  southern  cotton  planters  are  hunting  for  new 
crops,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  wheat  will  help 
them  out  of  their  trouble  In  parts  of  Alabama,  there 
has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  acreage  given  to 
this  crop,  but  Prof.  Stubbs  shows  clearly  why,  in  a 
large  part  of  the  Gulf  States,  wheat  growing  is  not 
likely  to  succeed.  At  the  same  time,  the  southern 
people  are  eating  more  wheat  flour  than  ever,  and 
shipments  of  wheat  from  southern  ports  are  increas¬ 
ing.  Probably  half  of  the  area  of  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama  is  fairly  well  adapted  to  wheat  growing,  and  in 
both  States,  there  has  been  something  of  a  revival  in 
its  culture.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  South  will  continue  to  buy  most 
of  its  wheat  flour.  In  1896,  the  States  of  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  combined, 
produced  2,131,983  bushels  of  wheat.  In  the  same  year, 
the  per  capita  consumption  for  the  United  States  was 
4.78  bushels.  The  population  of  these  States  in  1890 
was  6,149,979.  If  these  people  were  to  eat  the  average 
amount  of  wheat,  this .  would  mean  a  demand  for 
29,396,899  bushels  per  year. 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are  flooded  with 
butter  which  is  put  up  in  imitation  of  local  creamery 
print  butter.  It  bears  titles  to  “deceive  even  the 
elect.”  It  is  cheap  western  tub  butter,  which  is 
worked  up  and  printed,  usually  by  the  wholesale  meat 
dealers,  and  is  sold  largely  in  retail  meat  shops  and 
second-class  grocery  stores.  Ask  the  clerks  and  store¬ 
keepers  about  it,  and  they  will  almost  always  answer 
evasively.  Many  people  who  buy  it  think  that  they 
are  eating  straight  creamery  butter.  It  is  sold  for 
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three  to  five  cents  per  pound  less  than  genuine’local 
creamery  butter,  and  so  meets  a  large  sale  among  a 
certain  class.  Connecticut  has  a  law  requiring  all 
such  butter  to  have  the  words  TUB  BUTTER  in  half¬ 
inch  Roman  letters  on  every  print.  They  get  around 
this  by  having  on  the  bottom  of  every  print  this  de¬ 
lusive  information,  “June  Butter  made  from  New 
Grass  is  the  Best  of  the  whole  year.  This  Print  is  put 
up  from  Full  Grass  June  Tub  Butter,  and  cannot  be 
excelled.”  The  top  of  the  print,  which  is  the  only 
side  you  see  unless  you  happen  to  turn  it  over,  may 
bear  an  inscription  such  as,  “  Litchfield  County  Cream¬ 
ery  Butter  put  up  expressly  for  family  use.”  In  some 
ways,  this  is  as  bad  a  fraud  as  “  oleo.”  Connecticut 
has  a  strong  pure-food  law.  One  of  its  provisions  is 
that  names  of  those  selling  adulterated  or  unwhole¬ 
some  goods  are  to  be  printed  publicly.  This  system 
drove  the  fraudulent  fertilizer  dealers  out  of  the  State, 
and  it  will,  probably,  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
food  sharks.  This  “deviled  butter”  must  be  dealt 
with  differently,  and  this  fact  greatly  complicates  the 
matter. 

Governor  Black,  of  New  York  State,  has  this  to 
say  about  agriculture,  in  his  recent  message  to  the 
legislature  : 

The  appropriations  for  this  department  have  been  wisely  made. 
The  item  which  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory  was  that  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet.  This  industry  is 
now  largely  experimental,  but  the  results  attained  this  year  were 
such  as  to  justify  the  liberal  cooperation  of  the  State.  Induce¬ 
ments  to  farming  in  New  York  are  not  as  great  as  they  formerly 
were.  The  development  of  the  West  has  gradually  trenched  upon 
the  lucrative  employments  of  the  eastern  farmers,  until  their  in¬ 
comes  are  small  and  uncertain,  and  their  burdens  almost  oppres¬ 
sive.  The  farmer  can  never  escape  his  taxes;  whatever  means 
of  escape  maybe  open  to  others  are  closed  to  him.  And  in  the 
distribution  of  the  load,  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
the  legislature  should  so  treat  him  as  not  only  to  encourage  his 
industry,  but  to  show,  also,  that  the  State  is  mindful  that  he, 
least  of  all  among  its  citizens,  finds  exemption  from  the  burden 
of  taxation. 

The  Governor  is  right  in  saying  that  the  farmer  can¬ 
not  well  escape  his  taxes.  His  property  is  usually 
spread  out  in  plain  view  where  all  may  see  it.  The 
man  with  an  equal  amount  of  property  in  cash,  bonds 
or  stocks  may  succeed  in  hiding  it,  and  thus  dodge  a 
part  of  his  public  duty.  Governor  Black  is,  evidently, 
in  favor  of  appropriations  that  tend  to  encourage  the 
industry  of  agriculture.  The  dairy  industry  is  of  great 
importance  in  New  York  State,  yet,  last  year,  Gover¬ 
nor  Black  vetoed  the  small  appropriation  asked  for  by 
the  State  Dairymen’s  Association  !  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  he  now  thinks  better  of  appropriations  for  agri¬ 
culture.  Of  course,  he  will  not  now  refuse  the  dairy 
appropriation  asked  for  this  year. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
will  be  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  19. 

Ip  you  have  ice  to  harvest  in  large  or  small  quantities,  you  will  be 
interested  in  a  16-page  treatise  on  the  subject,  by  Wm.  T.  Wood  & 
Co.,  Arlington,  Mass.  They  are  manufacturers  of  ice  plows,  and 
issue  the  information  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  them.  You 
can  get  it  by  sending  a  postal  card  with  your  address. 

The  Pittsburgh  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have 
introduced  a  new  feature  in  woven  wire  fencing,  which  they  think 
makes  an  absolutely  non-slipping  loop-knot  every  foot  on  each 
line  wire.  They  use  a  heavy  stay  wire,  and  think  they  have  over¬ 
come  all  objections  to  wire  fencing.  They  will  send  further  par¬ 
ticulars  on  inquiry. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  will  hold  its  23d  annual 
meeting  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  January  26,  begin¬ 
ning  at  10  a.  m.  Prof.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  will  address  the  association  on  Some  of  the  Solved 
and  Unsolved  Problems  of  Dairying.  Matters  of  interest  in  a 
business  way  will  be  brought  up  for  discussion  and  settlement. 
C.  M.  Winslow,  secretary,  Brandon,  Vt. 

One  of  the  prettiest  calendars  of  the  season  reaches  us  from 
the  Bowker  Company,  of  Boston,  manufacturers  of  Bowker’s 
Animal  Meal  and  other  poultry  supplies.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
little  girl  carrying  her  hat  full  of  “brand  new”  downy  little 
chicks.  The  calendar  is  too  expensive  to  send  out  generally,  but 
any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  will  send  five  or  six  two-cent 
stamps  for  postage,  will  get  one,  provided  he  send  before  the 
calendars  are  all  gone. 

The  secretary  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  F.  L. 
Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  writes  us  that  the  period  set  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America,  for  recording  animals 
over  one  year  of  age  at  the  same  fee  as  for  animals  under  one 
year  of  age,  extends  to  March  16,  1898,  and  did  not  cease  January 
1,  1898,  as  many  persons  have  evidently  supposed.  The  fees  now 
stand,  for  non-members,  cows  $2,  bulls  86;  for  members,  cows  81, 
bulls  83.  Transfers,  non-members,  50  cents ;  members,  25  cents. 

The  announcement  of  The  Youth’s  Companion  for  1898  indicates 
that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  The  Companion  families  will  look 
forward  to  its  coming,  week  by  week,  as  eagerly  as  the  girls  and 
boys.  Indeed,  every  number  contains  matter  addressed  to  the 
mature,  reflective  mind  as  well  as  to  the  eager,  hopeful  spirit  of 
youth.  All  new  subscribers  for  1898  are  receiving  The  Companion 
calendar.  Those  who  have  seen  it  say  that  it  is  the  handsomest 
calendar  of  the  season,  and  the  most  charming  bit  of  color  work 
yet  produced  by  the  publishers  of  this  standard  periodical. 

The  “  smoking  season  ”  seems  no  longer  to  be  the  trouble  it 
once  was.  The  old  way  was  to  build  a  slow  fire  every  morning 
under  the  meat,  and  watch  it  all  day  lest  it  blaze  up  and  spoil  the 
meat  or  burn  the  whole  business.  Then  the  fire  had  to  be  entirely 
destroyed  at  evening,  as  it  could  not  be  watched  during  the  night. 
It  was  difficult  under  these  conditions  to  maintain  a  steady 
smoke,  and  properly  season  the  meat.  E.  Krauser  <fe  Bro.,  Milton, 
Pa.,  have  prepared  an  extract  of  smoke  that  does  away  with  the 
fire  and  all  the  old  trouble  and  objections.  If  you  have  meat  to 
smoke,  send  them  a  postal  card  and  ask  them  about  it. 


S[  &  Wallin 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Women  who  are  always  looking  out  for 
some  new  interest  are  now  devoting 
themselves  to  a  new  science  which  they 
call  “  menticulture.”  It  appears  to  com¬ 
bine  some  of  the  attributes  of  Christian 
science  with  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus, 
but  the  gist  of  the  whole  cult  seems  to 
lie  in  the  ability  of  mind  to  control  mat¬ 
ter.  In  other  words,  so  long  as  we  think 
happy  and  wholesome  thoughts  only,  we 
are  to  expect  our  material  bodies  to  be¬ 
come  happy  and  healthy,  too.  The  men- 
ticulturists  say  that,  so  long  as  they 
think  only  of  healthy  things,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  suffer  from  any 
bodily  ills  and,  by  constantly  dwelling 
upon  the  thought  of  a  thoroughly  and 
ideally  healthy  body,  they  can  so  im¬ 
press  their  thoughts  upon  others  as  to 
aid  sick  friends  as  well  as  themselves. 

* 

Now,  we  believe  in  menticulture — of  a 
certain  kind.  We  should  hesitate  to  try 
it,  without  any  more  material  remedy, 
upon  a  bad  case  of  chilblains  or  an  ulcer¬ 
ated  tooth,  but  we  think  it  would  be  a 
valuable  science  in  a  good  many  domestic 
emergencies,  and  it  is  a  science  we 
women  sorely  need.  A  man  usually  has 
so  many  outside  things  to  think  of  that 
he  does  not  worry  about  the  small  jars 
of  daily  life.  To  the  woman,  these  small 
jars  throw  the  whole  machinery  of  life 
out  of  gear.  One  class  formed  for  the 
study  of  menticulture  is  called  the 
“  Don’t-Worry  Club.”  If  menticulture 
will  aid  us  in  overcoming  the  habit  of 
worrying  over  trifles,  by  all  means,  let 
us  begin  to  study  it.  When  we  look  into 
the  matter  candidly,  it  is  surprising  how 
many  of  our  troubles  come  from  undisci¬ 
plined  temper,  or  from  the  disposition 
to  fret  and  worry  over  trifles. 

* 

In  studying  the  recipes  of  most  good 
cooks,  the  average  housekeeper  is  often 
frightened  from  testing  novel  dishes  by 
the  variety  of  condiments  or  flavorings 
called  for.  She  says  to  herself,  as  she 
reads  of  some  inexpensive  stew,  “  That 
sounds  nice,  but  what  is  paprika  ? — no 
use  trying  to  make  that.”  Then  she 
finds  that  Worcestershire  sauce,  mush¬ 
room  catsup,  bay  leaves,  a  varied  list  of 
herbs,  or  little-used  spices,  are  called 
for,  and  feels  at  once  that  the  recipes  are 
too  expensive  for  her.  She  forgets  that 
a  small  stock  of  these  condiments,  put 
away  carefully  in  tight  boxes,  will  last 
for  a  long  time.  All  the  herbs  may  be 
bought  dried  in  five-cent  packages.  Un¬ 
ground  spices  used  in  infinitesimal  quan¬ 
tities  in  meat  dishes,  last  a  long  time. 
The  paprika,  called  for  by  so  many  mod¬ 
ern  cooks  in  making  salads  and  meat 
dishes,  is  Hungarian  red  pepper.  There 
is  no  extravagance  in  providing  the  cook 
with  black,  white  and  red  pepper ;  the 
quantity  used  is  small,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  flavor  will  be  appreciated.  It  is 
very  easy  to  make  up  a  wholesome  ra¬ 
tion  of  cheap  food,  but  if  we  are  unable 
to  make  it  palatable,  we  lose  much  of 
its  food  value.  In  preparing  made-over 
meats,  the  condiments  make  all  the 
difference  between  an  insipid  dish  that 
elicits  the  contemptuous  comment  of 
“nothing  but  hash,”  and  some  tooth¬ 
some  combination  that  pleases  the  family 
palate.  These  flavoring  materials  are, 
really,  an  economy,  since  they  enable  us 
to  utilize  material  that  might,  other¬ 
wise,  be  wasted. 

* 

Some  of  the  southern  newspapers  com¬ 
ment  on  the  fact  that,  while  we  are  en¬ 
deavoring  in  every  way  to  encourage 
the  use  of  corn  products  abroad,  the  con¬ 
sumption  t  of  corn  in  the  household  is 
annually  falling  off  in  the  United  States. 
Years  ago,  corn  bread  or  corn-meal  mush 
formed  part  of  the  daily  ration,  not  only 


in  the  South,  but  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  has  now  been  super¬ 
seded  by  many  other  food  preparations, 
and  the  art  of  properly  preparing  it  is 
being  lost.  It  has  been  advised  that 
American  cooks  give  instructions  at  vari¬ 
ous  foreign  exhibitions,  in  the  cooking 
of  corn  products  ;  but  really  it  would 
seem  as  though  we  needed  some  instruc¬ 
tions  in  these  lines  ourselves,  since  the 
passing  away  of  the  old  colored  cooks 
who  excelled  in  such  dainties.  One 
drawback  to  the  substitution  of  corn 
for  other  grains  among  the  peasantry  of 
Europe  is  the  fact  that  stale  corn  bread 
is  very  unpalatable,  thus  necessitating 
frequent  bakings,  while  bread  from 
other  grains  may  be  made  at  longer 
intervals.  If  we  are  unable  to  do  mis¬ 
sionary  work  for  our  national  grain 
abroad,  it  is,  at  least,  possible  for  us  to 
encourage  its  use  at  home  by  cooking  it 
in  the  most  palatable  modes.  Corn 
bread,  Johnny-cake,  and  Indian  pud¬ 
ding,  properly  cooked,  are  both  tooth¬ 
some  and  nourishing,  and  give  a  pleas¬ 
ant  variety  to  the  winter  bill-of-fare ; 
neither  is  there  any  reason  against  vary¬ 
ing  the  children’s  oatmeal  occasionally 
by  a  dish  of  New  England  hasty  pud¬ 
ding.  We  have  been  preaching  the  value 
of  wheat  and  oats  so  strenuously  that 
we  forget  the  virtues  of  our  own  national 
grain. 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  THINGS. 

“  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  but  sorry 
that  you  had  not  come  at  some  other 
time,  when  we  would  have  had  some¬ 
thing  better  to  eat.”  This  was  the  wel¬ 
come  I  received  from  a  friend  in  the 
country,  to  whose  home  I  was  making 
my  first  visit.  After  an  hour  passed  in 
pleasant  reminiscences,  she  left  me  and 
went  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  the  tea, 
but  after  a  short  time,  came  back  with 
such  a  rueful  face. 

“Oh!  what  do  you  think  !”  she  said. 

“  My  husband  has  just  come  in  and  told 
me  that  our  new  minister  will  call  and 
have  tea  with  us.  Now,  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  Those  who  have  visited  at  his  home 
tell  me  that  his  wife  serves  such  dainty 
dishes,  and  has  everything  so  nice,  and 
I  have  nothing  but  cold  pork  and  apple 
sauce  to  offer  him.  My  fruit  is  all  gone, 
and  in  the  country  we  have  no  chance  to 
get  anything,  as  you  have  in  the  city.” 

“  Let  ine  help  you  out,”  I  suggested. 
She  very  willingly  accepted  my  offer, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen,  where  I 
at  once  made  an  inventory  of  the  stock 
on  hand.  There  was  a  piece  of  cold  ham, 
a  can  of  currant  jelly,  a  sponge  cake, 
and  plenty  of  apples  and  eggs.  I  peeled 
the  apples,  took  out  the  cores,  leaving 
the  apples  whole,  and  put  them  in  boil¬ 
ing  syrup  in  which  I  had  thrown  a  few 
slices  of  lemon  peel.  They  were  cooked 
until  tender,  and  then  placed  in  a  fancy 
fruit  dish.  The  sponge  cake  was  cut 
out  in  the  center,  leaving  about  an  inch 
around  the  outside,  on  which  I  heaped 
creamy  icing  made  from  the  white  of  one 
egg,  beaten  very  light,  and  a  cup  of  sugar 
dissolved  in  milk  and  boiled  until  it  can¬ 
died.  The  cavity  in  the  center  was  filled 
up  with  the  currant  jelly,  and  the  result 
was  a  delicious  cake,  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  tempting  to  the  palate.  The  ham  was 
cut  in  thin  slices  and  garnished  with 
parsley.  The  latter  also  served  to  add 
to  the  appearance  of  a  plate  of  golden 
brown  omelettes  made  from  the  eggs 
that  my  hostess  would  have  made  indi¬ 
gestible  by  covering  with  grease  in  the 
old  way.  These  dishes,  with  thin  slices 
of  bread,  and  good  sweet  butter,  put 
upon  a  snowy  cloth,  with  shining  glass 
and  china,  made  a  very  inviting  appear¬ 
ance. 

I  also  added  a  few  leaves  from  her 
foliage  plants,  and  some  vines  from  her 
hanging  basket,  which  formed  quite  a 
center-piece,  and  the  result  so  pleased 


my  friend  that  she  could  hardly  believe 
it  was  her  own  table.  The  delighted 
expression  on  her  husband’s  face  as  he 
surveyed  the  table  on  sitting  down,  and 
the  ample  justice  done  by  the  minister 
to  the  repast,  were  ample  remuneration 
for  the  efforts  made.  h.  macdonald. 


KITCHEN  AIDS. 

Knowing  as  I  did  that  Mrs.  A  did  all 
the  housework  for  a  family  of  six,  there 
was  a  query  in  my  mind  as  to  how  she 
kept  her  hands  in  such  nice  condition, 
until  I  made  her  a  kitchen  call  one 
morning.  She  was  washing  dishes,  but 
her  hands  were  not  soaking  in  the  dish¬ 
water  ;  she  used  a  string  mop  for  the 
china,  and  for  the  iron  ware,  what  she 
called  a  kettle  cleaner,  made  of  broom 
corn  ;  it  was  about  10  inches  long, 
securely  bound  with  three  wires,  and 
firm  enough  to  do  good  scrubbing  if 
wielded  energetically. 

“  There  is  no  need  of  putting  my  hands 
in  greasy  water,  or  making  them  grimy 
if  I  use  my  tools,”  she  said,  and  she  pro¬ 
duced  her  helpers.  Only  a  clam  shell 
for  scraping  utensils  that  had  been 
burned;  a  pair  of  old  harvest  mittens, 
to  be  worn  while  blacking  stoves ;  a 
paint  brush  used  to  daub  blacking ;  a 
five-cent  vegetable  brush  ;  a  stick  with  a 
sponge  tied  to  one  end  for  a  lamp-chim¬ 
ney  cleaner ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a 
good  large  chamois,  whose  uses  were  in¬ 
numerable.  “Some  folks  think  I  am 
putting  on  airs,”  said  she,  “  because  I  am 
careful  of  my  hands ;  but  when  I  sit 
down  at  the  piano  to  help  the  children 
with  their  music,  I  dislike  to  see  a  pair 
of  unsightly,  swollen  hands,  and  think 
some  care  of  them  is  worth  while.”  I 
thought  so,  too,  and  honored  her  for  her 
simple  contrivances  ;  some  of  them  were 
not  new  to  me,  but  I  had  never  before 
seen  the  benefits  of  them  so  plainly. 

“  I  have  my  work  all  planned  before¬ 
hand  for  busy  seasons,  and  do  nothing 
extra  that  can  be  avoided  ;  for  instance, 
Mrs.  B  made  jelly  and  canned  all  her 
peaches  the  week  she  had  a  houseful  of 
silo  fillers  to  board,  while  I  did  mine  be¬ 
fore  they  came,  and  after  they  had  gone. 
Of  course,  we  remember  that  plans  of 
mice  and  men  are  often  foiled,  but  one 
can,  by  looking  ahead,  make  some  rough 
places  smooth,  and  to  be  well  prepared 
is  sometimes  half  the  battle.” 

MARY  MANN 


SOME  HOUSEHOLD  ADDITIONS. 

Unless  one  is  skilled  in  the  handling 
of  tools,  articles  constructed  from  boxes 
are  only  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  look 
really  well  only  in  print  ;  but  a  friend 
has  made  one  or  two  successes.  She  uses 
her  kitchen  as  a  dining-room  as  well,  so 
she  made  from  a  four-sided  clothes-horse, 
a  screen  to  hide  the  cook  stove  and  its 
paraphernalia  of  pots  and  pans.  Ordin¬ 
ary  straw  matting  was  tacked  over  the 
sections  of  the  screen.  The  clothes-horse 
frame  painted  red,  with  green  or  blue 
matting,  is  really  ornamental,  but  the 
white  wood  with  the  common  yellow,  or 
figured  matting  looks  well.  When  the 
meals  were  ready,  the  iron  vessels  were 
filled  with  water  and  set  on  the  stove. 
A  small  wooden  table  near  held  the  des¬ 
sert  in  readiness,  the  screen  was  ad¬ 
justed,  and  the  room  was  as  attractive 
as  possible.  The  windows  had  sash 
curtains  and  shades,  and  my  friend  wore 
calico  dresses  in  the  kitchen  always,  as 
they  are  easily  kept  clean,  and  do  not 
catch  and  retain  odors  like  woolens.  A 
linen  collar  completed  her  tidy  dress,  and 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  take  a  meal  in  her 
kitchen. 

Another  useful  thing  in  preparing  and 
serving  meals  was  a  wooden  table  on 
casters,  with  a  raised  edge.  This  can  be 
bought  at  a  furniture  dealer’s,  being 
called  a  dinner  wagon.  My  friend  con¬ 


trived  one  at  home.  When  ready  for 
dessert,  the  soiled  plates,  etc.,  were  put 
upon  this  table,  it  was  wheeled  behind 
the  screen,  the  dishes  put  on  the  other 
small  table  near  the  stove,  and  the  des¬ 
sert,  tea  or  coffee  put  upon  the  dinner 
wagon  and  wheeled  in,  all  quickly  done, 
and  so  restful  and  pleasant,  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  nicest  homemade  lounge  that  I 
have  seen  was  an  iron  cot  with  a  spring 
and  mattress,  and  no  head  or  foot  piece, 
of  course.  The  legs  were  cut  off  to  make 
it  the  height  of  an  ordinary  lounge,  and 
the  whole  thing  was  concealed  by  the 
drapery.  The  prettiest  covering  is  a 
Bagdad  portiere  thrown  all  over  it,  with 
large  pillows  standing  straight  along  the 
wall.  A  lounge  covered  with  cretonne, 
a  flounce  concealing  the  edge  and  legs, 
and  the  pillows  covered  with  the  same, 
would  be  nice,  in  dark  rich  colors  for  a 
livingroom  ;  in  light  dainty  colors,  for  a 
bedroom. 

A  pad  for  a  closet,  to  keep  dress  waists 
from  being  whitened  by  contact  with 
the  wall,  is  made  of  two  yards  of  cheese¬ 
cloth,  with  a  layer  of  the  sheet  wadding 
between.  Sprinkle  sachet  powder  freely 
in  the  wadding,  lay  the  cheesecloth 
smooth,  buttonhole  or  feather-stitch 
the  edges  all  ’round,  and  tack  here  and 
there,  or  tie  with  baby  ribbon.  It  is 
suspended  against  the  closet  wall  by  six 
rings,  covered  with  silk  to  match  the 
stitching.  saraii  isham  coit. 


Tiie  Back  of  tiie  Skirt. — In  adjusting 
the  fullness  at  the  back  of  the  dress- 
skirt,  a  strip  of  elastic  is  generally  used, 
a  few  stitches  serving  to  secure  the  skirt 
to  the  elastic  at  suitable  intervals.  As 
an  improvement  on  this  plan,  try  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Sew  spring  hooks  at  regular 
intervals  to  the  underside  of  the  skirt, 
about  12  inches  from  the  belt.  The 
“  hump  ”  hook  is  not  adapted  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  it  requires  the  true  spring  hook 
cut  from  a  flat  piece  of  metal.  Four  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient.  Over 
these,  snap  elastic  bands,  which  may  be 
purchased  of  any  required  width,  about 
three  inches  long-  doubled  ;  one-quarter 
inch  in  width  insures  sufficient  strength. 
Each  band  is  snapped  over  two  of  the 
hooks,  the  middle  hooks  doing  double 
duty.  If  it  is  necessary  to  pack  such  a 
skirt,  unfasten  each  band,  leaving  it 
attached  to  only  one  hook.  The  skirt 
may  then  be  folded  free  from  wrinkles. 
A  minute’s  work  replaces  the  bands,  and 
the  skirt  is  ready  for  wear  again. 

ELI.A  II.  COOPER. 


“1  Earn  More 
Money  Than  My 
Girl  Friends  Who 
are  in  Business” 

Ayoung  lady  in  Indiana,  an 
invalid  and  confined  to  her 
room,  writes:  “No  ‘shut- 
in’  need  complain  of  being 
unable  to  earn  money  so 
long  as  your  generous  plan 
remains  in  force.  It  might 
appear  as  if  I  were  working 
under  great  disadvantage,  for 
I  do  all  my  work  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  rarely  see 
my  people  personally.  Yet  I 
earn  much  more  money 
than  the  majority  of  my  girl 
friends,  who  are  pursuing 
the  ordinary  avocations  open 
to  women.” 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
wants  agents  to  obtain  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  to  look  afterre- 
newals.  What  this  girl,  sick, 
has  done,  surely  a  healthy 
girl  can  do — and  more. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 
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Forced  Hybrid  Roses. 

J.  L.  B.,  Massachusetts.  —  What  varieties  of 
Hybrid  Remontant  roses  are  best  for  forcing  ? 
Are  they  very  profitable  ? 

Ans. — There  has  been  a  decided  change 
in  the  attitude  towards  forced  Hybrid 
Remontant  roses.  Twenty  years  ago, 
the  greatest  floral  luxury  in  Winter  was 
a  hunch  of  Jacqueminot  roses,  and  the 
first  in  the  market  brought  extraordi¬ 
nary  prices.  This  led  to  the  forcing  of 
other  Remontants,  and  for  several  years, 
the  business  was  very  profitable  to  those 
who  succeeded  in  it.  Favorite  varie¬ 
ties  were  Anna  Alexieff,  which,  though 
not  so  fine  a  flower  as  some  others,  was 
satisfactory  for  early  forcing  ;  Anne  de 
Diesbach,  Paul  Neyron,  Mabel  Morrison, 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Mine.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brun¬ 
ner.  But  the  increase  in  fine  Hybrid 
Teas  gave  an  abundance  of  large  roses 
which  flowered  for  a  long  period  instead 
of  giving  a  single  crop  of  bloom,  and 
these  rendered  the  forced  Remontants 
far  less  profitable.  The  Meteor  practi¬ 
cally  drove  the  Jacqueminot  out  of  the 
Winter  market,  while  American  Beauty 
took  the  place  of  the  other  Remontants. 
Though  the  other  Remontants  secured 
large  prices  at  one  time,  the  heaviest 
crop  usually  appeared  during  Lent,  when 
the  price  of  flowers  usually  drops.  At 
the  present  time,  we  should  not  consider 
the  forcing  of  Hybrid  Remontants  for 
cutting  at  all  profitable.  These  roses, 
however,  brought  into  bloom  for  sale 
as  pot  plants  prove  quite  profitable  for 
Easter  sales.  All  the  varieties  named 
are  good  for  this  purpose,  though  Mabel 
Morrison  and  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
both  very  beautiful,  are  susceptible  to 
mildew.  Ulrich  Brunner,  with  its  bril¬ 
liant  cherry-red  flowers  and  fine  foliage, 
makes  a  very  handsome  pot  plant.  Anne 
de  Diesbach,  Anna  Alexieff  and  Paul 
Neyron  are  very  good  for  this  use. 

Tropical  Pitcher  Plants. 

A  correspondent  in  Ohio  asks  whether 
the  East  Indian  Pitcher  plants  are  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  wild  native  variety,  and  if 
they  are  easy  to  grow  under  ordinary 
house  conditions.  Both  questions  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative. 

There  are  several  native  Pitcher  plants 
found  in  the  United  States  ;  the  Sarra- 
cenias,  extending,  in  several  varieties, 
from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  the  remark¬ 
able  California  Pitcher  plant,  Darling- 
tonia,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Sar- 
racenias.  The  variety  common  through 
the  North,  where  it  is  known  as  Hunts- 
man’s-horn  and  Side-saddle  flower,  is 
Sarracenia  purpurea.  The  leaves  are  in 
the  form  of  hollow  tubes  or  pitchers, 
winged  down  the  front,  and  having  a 
rounded  hood  at  the  top  that  suggests  a 
raised  lid.  The  foliage  is  green,  shaded 
with  maroon  or  purple  mottlings.  The 
flower,  indescribably  odd  in  shape,  is 
bronzy-maroon  and  green.  A  very  har¬ 
dy  plant,  it  is  admirable  for  the  edge  of 
a  stream  or  pond.  If  planted  with  live 
sphagnum  moss,  in  a  rather  shallow  pan, 
and  freely  watered,  it  makes  an  interest¬ 
ing  house  plant  for  a  cool  room. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


The  tropical  Pitcher  plants  are  Ne¬ 
penthes,  and  belong  to  a  totally  distinct 
family.  They  are  stout,  shrubby  climb¬ 
ing  or  sprawling  plants  from  the  East 
Indies,  Borneo,  Java,  Singapore,  Mada¬ 
gascar  and  China.  Unlike  the  Sarra- 
cenias,  the  pitchers  form  an  adjunct  to 
the  leaf,  instead  of  being  the  leaf  it¬ 
self.  The  leaf  is  thick,  leathery  and 
strap-shaped,  having  at  the  tip  a  stout 
tendril,  from  which  the  pitcher  is  pend¬ 
ent.  The  pitchers  vary  in  shape,  but 
most  of  them  are  like  a  stout,  rounded 
jug  without  a  handle,  the  tendril  attach¬ 
ing  them  to  the  leaves  cxxrving  up  from 
the  bottom.  Down  the  front  are  two 
wings  or  frills,  extending-  lengthwise, 
and  bordered  with  hairs.  At  the  top  is 
a  perfect  lid,  hinged  at  the  back  like  the 
lid  of  a  syrup  pitcher.  The  mouth  of 
the  pitcher  is  bordered  by  a  smooth, 
sloping  process,  and  the  interior  is  lined 
with  stiff  little  bristles,  pointing  down¬ 
wards.  The  pitchers  vary  in  both  size 
and  color,  in  the  different  varieties,  some 
being-  mottled  or  suffused  with  bronze, 
deep  red  or  purple,  and  there  is,  also, 
quite  a  wide  valuation  in  shape.  These 
plants  could  not  be  grown  under  ordin¬ 
ary  house  conditions,  because  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  warmth,  they  require  a  very 
moist  atmosphere,  with  bottom-heat. 
Even  an  ordinax-y  warm  greenhouse 
would  be  useless  ;  they  need  what  florists 
call  a  stove.  In  addition  to  the  natural 
varieties,  a  number  of  interesting  hy¬ 
brid  Nepenthes  have  been  produced  in 
cultivation. 

Apart  from  the  oddity  of  their  shape, 
the  Nepenthes  possess  an  additional  in¬ 
terest  to  scientific  investigators ;  they 
are  suspected  of  being  carnivoroixs,  or 
rather  insectivorous.  The  pitchers  al¬ 
ways  contain  a  colorless,  sweetish  li'quid, 
which  is  very  attractive  to  insects.  Flies 
and  other  insects  enter  the  pitchers  to 
drink  of  this,  and  rax*ely  succeed  in  es¬ 
caping.  They  appear  to  become  intoxi¬ 
cated,  and  fall  into  the  liquid  that  at- 
ti-acts  them.  They  cannot  climb  out, 
because  the  bristles  on  the  walls  of  the 
pitcher  pi-event  this.  That  the  liquid  is 
the  product  of  the  plant,  and  not  water 
accidentally  caug'ht.  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  baby  pitchers,  with  the  lids  not  yet 
unsealed,  contain  the  liquid.  The  insect- 
catching  propensities  of  the  Nepenthes 
have  been  the  subject  of  reseax-ch  on  the 
part  of  many  scientists,  Darwin  being 
among  their  investigators.  The  Nepen¬ 
thes  is  not  alone  in  its  bloodthirsty 
pi-opensities ;  not  only  our  wild  Pitcher 
plant,  but  also  the  little  Sundew  and 
Venus’s  Fly-trap,  are  suspected  of  a 
propensity  for  animal  food.  All  these 
insectivorous  plants  are  denizens  of 
damp  and  swampy  places,  usually  where 
they  are  heavily  shaded  and  cx*owded 
by  other  growth,  so  there  seems  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  insect-catching  is 
for  the  pxirpose  of  supplying  more  nitro- 
gen.  This  peculiarity  affords  a  wide 
field  for  study  and  investigation. 

Seasonable  Rotes. 

Cannas  may  be  sown  during  Januai-y 
and  February.  The  seed  is  vex*y  hard, 
and  it  is  well  to  soak  it  in  hot  (not 

Macbeth’s  is  the  only  lamp- 
chimney  advertised. 

What  of  that  ? 

It’s  the  only  make  worth  . 
advertising. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


$1  Raisin  Seeder  lor  50c. 

Postpaid.  Before  this  we  sold 
to  jobbers  for  50c.,  and  waited  iX) 
days  for  our  pay.  They  sold  you 
for  $1  cash.  Send  us  the  order 
now,  and  we  will  save  you  half 
the  price.  Guaranteed  to  seed  one 
pound  of  raisins  in  Uve  minutes. 
Simple  to  use,  easy  to  clean 
Special  Teums  to  Agents. 
EASTON  SPECIALTY  MKG.CO., 
04  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


boiling)  water  for  several  hours,  or  file  a 
bit  of  the  hard  covering  off.  Another 
good  practice  is  to  slice  a  bit  of  the  shell 
off  with  a  strong  knife,  holding  the  seed 
meanwhile  with  a  pair  of  pincers.  Many 
of  the  florists  sow  these  seeds  in  flats — 
shallow  wooden  boxes — containing  one 
inch  of  soil  and  one  inch  of  sand.  Cannas 
do  not  always  come  true  from  seed,  but 
the  old  Mme.  Crozy  usually  does. 

Cyclamens  may  be  sown  in  January 
and  February,  and  again  in  July  and 
August.  Sow  in  light  soil,  with  good 
drainage,  covering  the  seed  one-eighth 
inch,  and  keep  in  a  temperature  of  GO 
degi’ees.  A  good  sti'ain  of  seed  should 
be  selected.  There  ax-e  two  improved 
types  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen  now 
grown,  C.  Pei’sicum  g-iganteum  and  C. 
Persicum  grandiflorum  ;  the  latter  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  better  by  most  growers  rais¬ 
ing  for  market. 

Pot  lilacs,  now  being  forced,  must  have 
a  vei-y  moderate  temperature,  or  the  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  unsuccessful.  The  heat 
should  not  go  above  55  degrees  in  the 
day ;  50  to  55  degx-ees  is  about  right. 
Many  of  these  little  pot  lilacs  are  upon 
privet  stocks  ;  when  on  their  own  roots, 
they  ax-e  usually  dwarfed  by  pot  culture. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  make  cuttings 
of  Zonal  Geraniums ;  there  should  be 
good  growth  for  px-opagating  on  young 
plants  rooted  last  Fall.  At  this  season, 
the  cuttings  should  i-oot  well,  if  potted 
firmly  in  ordinary  soil,  in  a  two-inch 
pot,  instead  of  being  put  in  sand  in  the 
cutting  bench.  These  cuttings  will  i-oot 
without  bottom  heat ;  an  ordinary  house 
where  the  night  temperature  is  about  50 
degrees  will  do.  The  young  plants  from 
which  the  shoots  wei-e  taken  for  cuttings 
should  branch  out  and  make  nice,  bushy 
specimens  by  planting-out  time. 


Fuchsia  cuttings  made  now  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  before  warm  weather, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  stunt  the  young 
plants.  They  should  be  rooted  in  sand 
and,  if  they  can  have  a  bottom  heat  of 
about  65  degrees,  in  a  house  at  50  de 
grees,  the  conditions  are  vex-y  favorable 
Petunia  and  Verbena  seed  may  be  sown 
now.  Verbenas  have  suffei’ed  very  badly 
fi’om  rust  for  several  years,  and  for  this 
reason,  many  florists  prefer  raising  them 
from  seed,  rather  than  taking  cuttings. 
In  sowing  Petunias,  if  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  strains  of  seed  be  purchased,  buy 
the  double  in  preference  to  the  single 
varieties.  A  very  lai’ge  percentage  is 
sux*e  to  come  single,  but  the  colors  are 
usually  much  better  than  where  single 
seed  is  bought.  The  singles  often  include 
a  great  many  pale  washy  tints.  Double 
Petunias  are  reproduced  with  absolute 
certainty  from  cuttings,  but  they  vary  a 
good  deal  from  seed,  although  modern 
seed  selection  has  greatly  improved  their 
stability.  The  Petunia  has  vei-y  tiny 
seeds,  which  need  the  slightest  possible 
amount  of  earth  over  them.  The  earth 
in  the  seed  pan  should  be  very  fine,  very 
smooth,  and  well  watered  before  the 
seed  is  sown.  If  cai-elessly  watex*ed  after¬ 
wards,  the  seeds  will  be  washed  all 
about.  A  plan  adopted  by  some  florists 
is  to  lay  a  thin  cloth  over  the  top  of  the 
seed-pan  until  the  seeds  have  germin¬ 
ated  ;  this  is  kept  continually  damp. 
This  is  a  good  plan  with  many  fine  seeds. 
Smilax  may  be  sown  now,  for  planting 
under  glass  in  the  summer.  Within  the 
next  two  weeks,  Gloxinia  and  Tuberous 
Begonia  seed  may  be  sown,  if  desired, 
but  tubers  of  both  these  plants  are  now 
bought  so  cheap  that  it  hardly  seems 
worth  while  for  amateurs  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  raising  them  fi’om  seed. 


Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles  Quickly  Cured. 

You  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  of  the  Great  Discovery, 
Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Men  and  women  doctor  their  troubles 
so  often  without  benefit,  that  they  get 
discouraged  and  skeptical.  In  most  such 
cases  serious  mistakes  are  made  in  doc¬ 
toring  and  in  not  knowing  what  our 
ti-ouble  is  or  what  makes  us  sick.  The 
unmistakable  evidences  of  kidney  trouble 
are  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back,  too 
frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  scanty 
supply,  scalding  irritation.  As  kidney 
disease  advances  the  face  looks  sallow  or 
pale,  puffs  or  dark  circles  under  the  eyes, 
the  feet  swell  and  sometimes  the  heart 
acts  badly.  Should  further  evidence  be 
needed  to  find  out  the  cause  of  sickness, 
then  set  urine  aside  for  24  hours;  if  there 
is  a  sediment  or  settling  it  is  also  con¬ 
vincing  pi-oof  that  our  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der  need  doctoring.  A  fact  often  over¬ 
looked,  is  that  women  suffer  as  much 
from  kidney  and  bladder  trouble  as 
men  do. 

Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root  is  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  eminent  physician  and  scien- 


tist,  and  is  not  recommended  ;for  every¬ 
thing,  but  will  be  found  just  what  is 
needed  in  case  of  kidney  and  bladder  dis¬ 
orders  or  troubles  due  to  weak  kidneys, 
such  as  catarx-h  of  the  bladder,  gravel, 
rheumatism  and  Bright’s  Disease,  which 
is  the  worst  form  of  kidney  trouble. 

The  mild  and  extraordinary  effect  of 
this  gx*eat  remedy  is  soon  realized.  It 
stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful 
cures.  Sold  by  druggists,  price  50  cents 
and  $1.  So  universally  successful  is 
Swamp- Root  in  quickly  curing  even  the 
most  distressing  cases,  that  to  Pi-ove  its 
wonderful  merit  you  may  have  a  sample 
bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  informa- 
tion,  both  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail, 
upon  receipt  of  three  two-cent  stamps 
to  cover  cost  of  postage  on  the  bottle. 
Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
send  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  The  fact  that  this 
liberal  offer  appears  in  this  paper  is  a 
guarantee  of_ genuineness. 
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VICTORIES.^* 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World's  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr'l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD—  Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ _ _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
M echanlcal  Association,  1889 . _ 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum- 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 
don,  Canada,  1893, _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  '94 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  .Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

f??~Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


RT 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Raid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories ,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

IWWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
inequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price#. 
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As  We  Go  to  Press. 

"SAVING." 

In  the  older  parts  of  this  country,  rail¬ 
road  building-  has  about  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Less  than  50  miles  of  new  steam 
railroads  were  built  in  all  New  England 
last  year.  Leaving  out  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
California  and  Illinois,  there  was  less 
railroad  building  than  in  any  recent  year. 

Why  is  this  ? 

There  are  several  reasons.  Electric 
lines  are  taking  the  place  of  steam  roads 
to  a  great  extent.  They  cut  in  here  and 
there,  across  country  doing  quick,  cheap 
and  effective  work  with  which  the 
heavier  steam  roads  cannot  compete. 
The  steam  roads  are  slowly  losing  a 
share  of  their  passenger  service.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  wheelmen  who  formerly  bought 
tickets  now  ride  wheels.  But  one  of  the 
most  singular  losses  of  railroad  traffic  has 
been  through  the  telephone.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  says  that  the  telephone  has 
certainly  kept  thousands  of  men  away 
from  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 
For  instance,  merchants  from  the  country 
used  to  make  regular  trips  to  the  city  to 
buy  their  goods.  Now  they  can  step  to 
the  telephone  and  talk  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
All  this  saves  time  and  travel,  and  the 
railroads  have  lost  in  consequence. 

It  requires  but  a  thought  to  see  how 
true  this  is.  The  closer  we  can  get  to 
things,  the  easier  we  can  get  what  we 
want  out  of  them.  There  was  a  time 
when  my  grandfather  had  to  walk  a  mile 
to  a  neighbor’s  house  after  live  coals  to 
start  his  fire.  How  the  simple  friction 
match  did  save  such  time  and  travel.  So 
it  is  in  every  line  of  work.  The  telephone 
saves  railroad  fares,  and  in  dozens  of 
other  business  branches,  old  expenses  are 
saved  because  we  can  cut  across  and  go 
straight  to  the  head. 

So  it  is  in  agriculture.  Years  ago,  it 
was  a  year’s  work  to  hunt  out  some  de¬ 
sirable  fact  in  agricultural  science. 
There  were  few  men  who  knew  what 
was  wanted,  and  what  was  worse  yet,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  at  these 
men  and  tap  them.  It  cost  expensive 
time  and  yet  more  costly  money  to  get 
at  them.  This  is  all  changed  now. 
There  are  10  scientific  men  to-day  where 
there  was  one  30  years  ago.  Not  only 
that,  but  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  is  like  the  tele¬ 
phone,  bringing  you  close  to  them,  so 
that  you  do  not  have  to  go  traveling 
about  in  order  to  learn  what  they  have 
to  sell.  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  books  it 
sells  will  be  found  in  1898,  wired  right 
to  these  scientific  and  practical  men. 
There  is  a  live  current  of  electricity  run¬ 
ning  along  the  wire.  At  a  cost  of  $1, 
you  can  stand  with  your  ear  to  the-  tele¬ 
phone  for  52  weeks.  Better  make  sure 
of  your  ticket  at  once. 

SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Bums  or  North  Carolina.— Bulletin  144,  of  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  (Raleigh), 
gives  a  very  complete  list  of  the  birds  found  in 
that  State,  with  brief  notes  concerning  each  spe¬ 
cies.  This  list  appears  to  have  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
such  matters  will  be  glad  to  keep  it  on  file.  North 
Carolina  is  a  singular  State  in  the  fact  that  it 
presents  a  wonderful  variety  of  climate.  Gov. 
Carr  told  the  writer  two  years  ago  that  he  had 
upon  his  dinner  table,  at  one  time,  palm  leaves 
grown  upon  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and  maple 
sugar  made  in  the  mountains  of  the  same  State. 
This  gives  a  fair  illustration  of  the  wonderful 
variety  of  climate  and  soil,  and  the  bird  life  is 
equally  interesting  and  diversified. 

Meadows  and  Pastures.— Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  66,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  a  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  dealing  in  a  brief  and 
concise  manner  with  the  value  of  various  grasses 
when  used  for  hay  or  pasture ;  the  best  methods 
of  handling  the  soils  and  seeding  to  grass,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  various  grass  mixtures  used 
in. different  parts  of  the  country.  As  aix  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  great  value  of  the  grass  ci-op,  this 
bulletin  states  that,  in  the  seven  Middle  Eastern 
States  alone,  thei-e  are  11,883,000  head  of  all  kinds 
of  live  stock,  valued  at  $171,278,500.  These  ani¬ 
mals  eat,  during  each  year,  over  20,400,000  tons  of 
forage  and  feeding  stuffs,  worth  more  than  $150,- 
000,000.  Two-thirds  of  this  vast  amount  must  be 
grown  on  the  farm  in  the  form  of  hay,  corn 
stalks,  ensilage,  pasturage,  clover,  cow  peas,  etc. 
This  proportion  of  rough  fodder  might  be  still 
further  increased  if  our  farmers  would  grow 
more  of  the  plants  like  clover  and  cow  peas, 
which  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  protein, 
or  muscle-making  elements.  In  this  pamphlet, 


the  following  mixtures  of  seeds  are  suggested 
for  meadows: 


No.  1 :  Pounds. 

Tall  Oat  grass .  70 

Red  clover .  30 

(Sow  35  to  40  pounds  per  acre.) 

No.  2: 

Red-top .  30 

Orchard  grass .  40 

Meadow  Fescue .  20 

Red  clover .  10 

(Sow  40  to  45  pounds  per  acre.) 

No.  3: 

Italian  Rye  grass .  20 

Orchard  grass .  25 

Red  clover .  10 

Tall  Oat  grass .  20 

Red-top .  25 

(Sow  35  to  40  pounds  per  acre.) 

No.  4: 

Timothy . 40 

Red-top .  40 

Tall  Oat  grass .  20 

(Sow  40  pounds  per  aci’e.) 

For  pasture  mixtures,  the  following  are  said  to 
have  given  good  results: 

No.  1 :  Pounds. 

Kentucky  Blue  grass .  25 

White  clover .  10 

Perennial  Rye .  30 

Red  Fescue .  10 

Red -top .  25 

(Sow  35  pounds  per  acre.) 

No.  2: 

Canada  Blue  grass .  5 

Red  clover .  5 

Orchard  grass .  5 

Tall  Oat  grass .  5 

Red-top .  35 

Pexennial  Rye  grass .  20 

(Sow  40  to  45  pounds  per  acre.) 

No.  3.  For  wet  pastures : 

Red-top .  35 

Alsike .  20 

Creeping  Bent .  15 

Perennial  Rye .  30 

(Sow  40  pounds  per  acre.) 

No.  4.  For  light  sandy  soils: 

Red  Fescue .  50 

Red -top .  25 

Kentucky  Blue  grass .  20 

White  clover .  5 


(Sow  35  to  40  pounds  per  acre.) 


<•  • 


Good  habits, 
healthful  exercise, 

and  proper  medi¬ 
cation  are  the 
three  preat  con¬ 
servators  of 
health.  Good 
health  is  the  greatest 
beautifier.  Neither  a 
man  nor  a  woman  can 
have  an  attractive  person¬ 
ality  who  suffers  from  ill- 
health.  If  it  were  not  for 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  medical  hooks  in  the  world 
could  be  safely  destroyed.  Not  only  the 
minor  maladies,  but  the  majority  of  serious 
diseases  have  their  inception  in  a  disorder¬ 
ed  digestion.  Consumption  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  deadly  enemy  with  which  man¬ 
kind  has  to  contend.  Like  all  other  wast¬ 
ing  diseases,  it  has  its  origin  in  disorders 
of  the  digestive  organs.  As  a  result  of  these 
disorders,  the  appetite  falls  off;  the  life-giv¬ 
ing  elements  of  the  food  are  not  properly 
assimilated :  the  blood  becomes  thin  ana  im¬ 
pure;  and  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  im- 

{xerfectly  and  Improperly  nourished;  the 
ungs  become  clogged  with  inert,  half  dead 
tissues  that  offer  an  attractive  soil  for  the 
invasion  of  the  germs  of  consumption.  It 
has  been  said  thousands  of  times  that  con¬ 
sumption  is  incnrable.  It  is  not. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  con¬ 
sumption  are  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.  It  corrects  all  disorders 
of  ths  digestive  organs,  invigorates  the  liver 
and  makes  the  appetite  keen  and  the  assim¬ 
ilation  perfect;  It  makes  new  blood,  pure 
blood,  and  lots  of  it.  It  builds  new  and 
healthy  tissue.  It  is  the  great  flesh-builder. 
It  acts  directly  on  the  lungs,  driving  out  all 
impurities  and  disease  germs.  Thousands 
have  testified  to  its  merits.  All  good  drug 
gists  keep  it. 


Geo.  H.  Slater,  Esq.,  of  Yates  City.  Knox  Co., 
Ills.,  writes;  **I  have  been  troubled  with  indi- 
gestisa  and  dyspepsia  for  the  last  two  years.  I 
got  a  bottle  or  your  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery,' 
and  it  did  me  so  much  good  I  am  going  to  get 
another  bottle.  It  is  the  best  medicine  in  the 
world  for  stomach  trouble.” 

Good  health  is  the  hest  endowment 
Those  who  have  it  cannot  be  too  careful  t< 
preserve  it.  Constipation  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  good  health.  It  causes  nearlj 
every  disorder  known  to  physicians.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  a  sure,  swift, 
safe  and  permanent  cure  for  constipation. 
One  little  Pellet  ”  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and 
two  a  mild  cathartic.  They  never  gripe. 
Druggists  sell  them. 


^GUARANTEED  BICYCLE 

Cameras  Itoxinir  (JIovpn,  Sport int?  Hoods,  Huns,  Wat* 
clips,  etc.  Catalogue  Free.  Quotations  on  any  article. 
l>t*pU  it,  American  Supply  Co.  218  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 


NORTHERN  PLANTERS 

.  should  get  our  catalogue  of  tested 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Ruh|>- 
,berrles,Curroiits,Asparu(tUR,  Fruit 
and  Ornuniental  Trees,  Seed  Cora 
and  Potatoes  Write  to-day— free. 
Coe  A  Convene,  No.  9,  Fort  Atkinson, It  in. 


A  GOOD  CHEAP  FARM  WAGON. 


In  order  to  introduce  their  low  metal  wheels 
with  wide  tires,  the  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill., 
have  placed  upon  the  market  a  farmer’s  handy 
wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $19.95.  The  wagon 
is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch 
wheels,  with  4-inch  tires,  either  straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  spokes.  This  wagon  is  made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial  throughout,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Catalogue,  giving  full  description  will  be 
mxiiled  upon  application  to  the  manufacturers, 
who  also  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices, 
made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  expei-iment  but  a  necessity. 


□  Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing  21 
styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise  on 
spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable  crops, 
which  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  contains 
much.vxtluable  information. 


THE  STUART  PECAN  CO., 

NURSERY, 

with  good  name  and  20  years’  business  now  for  sale. 
Seven  acres  celery  ground  on  place.  Grafts  of  best 
pecans,  all  ready  for  orders.  For  particulars  address 
STUART  PECAN  COMPANY, 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss 


Poarh  a  specialty.  Other 

I  vOvll  I  I  C C 9  stock,  too.  Don’t 
buy  without  first  seeing  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 
W.  M.  PETERS,  Wesley,  Md. 


Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properly 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of pot¬ 
ash —  at  least  10%  —  besides 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro¬ 
gen. 

Write  for  our  books  which  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Home-Mixed 

Fertilizers 

A  man  can  save  hundreds  of 
dollars  by  mixing  his  own 
fertilizers.  He  saves  about 
half  the  first  cost;  he  can  use 
the  materials  best  adapted  to 
the  particular  crop,  and  conse¬ 
quently  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults  possible  for  the  money 
spent.  Nitrate  of  Soda  should 
be  used  to  furnish  the  nitro¬ 
gen  (ammonia).  It  is  not  only 
the  cheapest ,  but  the  most  sol¬ 
uble,  available,  and  in  every 
way  the  best  form  of  nitrogen. 

P**pxp  A  40-page  book,  “Food  for  Plants.” 
P 1  CC  Tells  all  about  mixing  and  using 
fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  it. 

S.  M.  HARRIS.  MORETON  FARM  (p.  O.)  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


P 


Our  NINETY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
Largest  Collection  in  the  World  of 

Vegetable-  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

L  Including  every  Standard  Variety  and  every 
Novel  tv  of  Established  Merit 

For  Nearlv  a  Century  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.TH0RBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Farmers  bf  Wise,  Deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  pfr  ct.  on  your  Fertilizers. 
You  Save  Salesman’s  Expenses  and  Agent’s  Profit. 

Analysis.  ‘  ‘  *  "  ~  ' 


Phos.  Acid, 
Per  cent. 

22  to  25 

Ammonia, 
Per  cent, 

4  to  5 

Actual  Potaali, 
Per  cent. 

#22.00 

9  to  10 

2  to  3 

2  to  3 

16.00 

8  to  10 

2  vf  to  f',% 

l%to2% 

i5-oo 

9  to  10 

4  to  5 

20.00 

9  to  10 

3/4  to  4)4 

G  to  7 

23-oo 

,  1 1  to  12 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 

21.00 

13  to  15 

4  to  5 

18.00 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal. . 

Pour  Fold  Fertilizer . 

Smoky  City  “  . 

Big  Bonanza  “  . 

Potato  Special  “  . 

Tobacco  Special  “  . 

Bone  and  Meat . 

Forsamp2es_and  pamphlet,  write  WALKER^  SJRATMAN  &.  CO.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg.  Pc 
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The  Last  Call. 

Saturday,  January  15,  is  the  last  day  of  the  subscription 
contest  for  that 

$1,000.00 

The  clubs  are  all  small,  considering  the  inducements  for  large 
clubs.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many  small  clubs. 
Remember  that  clubs  of  10  or  more  are  sure  of  a  share  of  this 
$1,000.  If  your  club  is  less  than  10,  take  a  little  time  to  visit 
some  of  your  neighbors  and  see  whether  you  cannot  increase 
it  to  10  names.  Also  remember  that  clubs  of  20  or  more  share 
larger.  So  if  you  are  a  few  names  short  of  20,  make  an  effort 
to  increase  it  to  20.  Then  there  are  the  four  large  cash 
premiums  for  the  largest  four  clubs.  These  are  :  $200,  $125, 
$75  and  $50.  Just  a  few  names  will  make  a  difference  in  your 
place  for  these  premiums.  They  are  going  easy.  The  time  is 
short  now,  but  you  can  go  to  work  at  it  at  once,  and  work  up 
to  Saturday  night.  Mail  your  club  that  night,  and  wire  us 
any  time  before  midnight  how  many  names  you  send,  and 
they  will  count.  The  last  day’s  work  may  be  worth  $25  or-$50 
to  you,  or  even  $75. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Pork,  60  lbs  and  under,  per  lb... . 

100  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb . 

160  to  100  lbs.,  per  lb . 

200  to  160  lbs.,  per  lb . 

Heavier  weights,  per  lb . 

Rough,  per  lb . 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb. . . 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb . 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 

State,  per  180  lbs . 

Western,  per  180  lbs . 

German,  per  112  lb  sack . 

Sweets,  Vineland,  per  bbl . 

Other  Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 

POULTRY— LIVE 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb  . .  . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

PO  UI.TR  Y — DRESSED. 
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Turkeys,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  9  ®  io 

Western,  fair,  per  lb .  7  &  8 

Western,  old  toms,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Spring  chickens,  Phiia.,  fancy,  per  lb.. . .  11  @  12 
Philadelphia,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  ....  9  @  996 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  996 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  8  @  896 

Western,  prime,  dry  picked,  per  lb. . .  8  @  — 

Western,  prime,  scalded,  per  lb . .  8  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  796 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. . .  796®  8 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  796®  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  ®  7 

Ducks,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  7  ®  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Geese,  Maryland,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @2  75 


Small  and  poor;  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 


VEGKTARLES. 


Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart..  .  5  ®  8 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  50  ®  75 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  75 

Celery,  choice,  large,  per  doz .  40  @  50 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz .  20  @  35 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz .  5  ®  15 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  perorate . 1  00  @2  50 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  50  @8  00 

State,  per  100 . 1  76  @2  (X) 

Red,  per  bbl .  76  @1  00 

Cauliflowers,  per  bbl . 1  00  ® 7  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 5  00  @10  00 

Per  box . 2  50  @5  (X) 

Escarol,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  50 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Florida,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  (X) 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  (X)  @2  50 

Peas,  Southern,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  50 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  (X)  @2  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  75  @100 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  80 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  60 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 2  50  @3  (X) 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag . 2  00  @2  50 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag . 2  00  @4  (X) 

Jersey,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 2  (X)  @5  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Eastern,  yellow,  per.bbl . 2  25  @2  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl.. 2  00  @2  50 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  (X)  @2  (X) 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 125  @  — 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl....l  00  ®1  12 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 1  (X)  @3  50 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  00  @3  00 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @  65 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . .' .  50  @  65 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

Tho  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,929  cans  of  milk, 
137  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  391  cans  of  cream. 
Beginning  January  1,  the  Milk  Exchange  price  has 
been  2 %  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper  at  points 
subject  to  a  25-cent  freight  rate,  a  reduction  ol  94 
cent  instead  of  an  advance  of  96  cent  as  had  been 
previously  reported. 


HINDSIGHT : 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  market  opened 
dull  in  all  products,  on  Monday,  with  slow  sales. 
In  many  lines,  a  considerable  surplus  was  carried 
over  from  the  week  before,  .and  as  there  were  a 
good  many  arrivals  on  Saturday,  a  holiday,  this 
increased  the  amount  of  stuff  on  hand  at  the 
opening  of  the  week.  The  early  part  of  the  week, 
therefore,  was  a  sort  of  cleaning-up  time,  and  as 
receijjts  of  most  products  continued  fairly  lib¬ 
eral,  the  market  has  not  been  very  active  at  any 
time  during  the  week.  The  grain  market  opened 
very  quiet,  with  somewhat  lower  prices,  and  was 
disappointing  to  many  who  had  expected  a  better 
market.  Not  only  this,  but  the  tendency  seemed 
to  be  toward  lower  prices,  which  did  not  offer 
much  encouragement;  but  the  lower  prices 
brought  more  sales  later  in  the  week,  so  that  at 
the  close,  there  was  considerable  export  demand, 
and  the  market  was  much  more  satisfactory. 
This  increased  demand  seemed  to  affect  not  only 
breadstuffs  and  cereals,  but  feedstuffs  as  well, 
and  trade  was  quite  brisk  in  all  these.  There 
have  been  reports  on  the  market  that  the  big  pur¬ 
chase  of  wheat  at  Chicago,  which  was  alluded  to 
in  our  columns  last  week,  had  been  sold  entire  to 
a  foreign  shipper,  but  this  report  lacked  confirma¬ 
tion.  It  will  not  be  long  before  Argentina  will  be 
ready  to  send  new  wheat  to  Europe,  and  reports 
indicate  that  she  will  have  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  to  export.  If  this  be  true,  it  may  have  some¬ 
thing  of  an  effect  on  our  export  trade,  and  will 
tend  either  to  lessen  the  demand,  or  to  bring 
about  lower  prices.  Meantime  the  price  of  wheat 
here  is  well  sustained,  remaining  above  the  dol¬ 
lar  mark. 

The  receipts  of  apples  continue  moderate,  and 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  choice  red  apples 
such  as  are  commonly  called  for  for  table  use. 
Others  are  moving  slowly.  Grapes  are  now  a 
small  feature  in  the  market  demand,  as  well  as 
receipts  being  light.  Fancy  cranberries  are 
scarce,  and  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
them  at  outside  quotations.  There  is  a  light 
supply  of  Florida  oranges,  and  the  price  is  firm 
for  good  stock. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  quite  liberal,  and  the 
demand  moderate;  still  the  price  is  well  main¬ 
tained.  Quite  a  large  lot  of  Colorado  potatoes 
have  been  sold  here  at  11.55  per  115-pound  sack. 
Some  German  potatoes  have,  also,  arrived.  In 
other  lines  of  vegetables,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  demand  is  good  for  choice  stock,  and  prices 
are  very  satisfactory.  There  has  been  some  dam¬ 
age  by  freezing,  and  the  extent  of  this  often 
affects  the  price  materially. 

In  btitter,  there  is  a  general  complaint  of 
poor  quality,  and  the  receipts  of  this  render 
sales  slow,  and  tend  to  accumulations  on  the 
market.  Prices  are  barely  sustained  for  the  best 
grades.  Dairy  butter  is  very  dull,  and  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  this  is  excejitional.  Receipts  of  cheese  are 
not  large,  and  the  market  is  in  good  shape  with 
a  fair  export  demand. 

The  poultry  market  is  weak,  unless  it  may  be 
for  the  very  best  grades,  and  these  are  not  plenti¬ 
ful.  There  is  yet  a  large  accumulation,  both  of 
live  and  dressed  poultry,  and  outside  quotations 
represent  prices  for  best  qualities  only.  There 
are  larger  receipts  of  eggs,  also,  and  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  downward,  although  strictly  fresh- 
laid  are  not  very  plentiful.  The  extreme  low 
prices  of  refrigerator  and  limed  eggs,  however, 
tend  to  work  off  a  good  many  of  these,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  best  fresh-laid  eggs;  the  price  of 
the  latter  is  not  high. 


daallongo  Food  IVTill. 

BFor  full  information  aboutthis,  also  best 
Horse-power,  Thresher,  Clover-huller,  Dog- 
power,  Rye  Thresher  and  Blnde  ,  Fanning- 
mill,  Saw-machine  (circular  and  drag),  Land- 
roller,  Steam-engine,  Ensilage  alid  Fodder- 
cutter,  Shredder,  Root-cutter.  Corn-sheller, 
and  Round-silo.  Address, 

*  CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r, Cobleskill.N.Y, 
ilTP lease  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


MARKETS. 

Saturday,  January  8,  1898 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  37  @1  40 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  15  @1  30 

Medium,  choice . 1  17  @1  20 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  00  @1  15 

Pea,  choice . 1  12  @1  16 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  (X)  @1  10 

Red  Kidney,  choice..., . 1  60  @1  62 

Red  Kidney,  fairtogood . 1  25  @1  50 

White  Kidney,  choice .  140  @145 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 130  @  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  40  @1  45 

Lima,  California . 130  @  — 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls,  per  bushel .  75  @  — 

1897,  bags .  70  @  — 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  85  @  — 

1897.  Scotch,  bags .  80  @  — 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  22  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  20  @  21 

Western,  seconds .  17  @  19 

Western,  thirds .  15  @  16 

State,  fancy .  21  @  — 

State,  firsts .  19  @  20 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  18 

June  make,  extras .  20  @  21 

June  make,  firsts .  18  @  19 

June  make,  seconds .  15  @  17 

State  dairy,  h.  f.,  tubs,  fall  ends,  fancy . .  19  @  1996 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  17  @  18 

Half-firkin  tubs,  seconds .  15  @  16 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  19  @  — 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts .  15  @  18 

Tubs,  thirds .  13  @  14 

Firkins,  fancy .  18  @  19 

Firkins,  fair  to  choice .  15  @  1796 

Western  imitation  creamery,  fine .  18  @  — 

Firsts .  15  @  16 

Seconds .  1316®  44 

Western  factory,  June,  extras .  1416®  45 

Held,  thirds  to  firsts .  12  @  14 

Fresh,  extras .  16  @  16 

Fresh,  firsts .  14  @  1416 

Fresh,  seconds . ; .  13  @  1316 

Lower  grades .  12  @  1296 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  15  @  16 

Fresh,  common  to  prime .  1116®  1416 

CHEESE 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Sept .  816®  8 % 

Large,  late  made,  average  fln’t .  794®  8 

Largo,  fair  to  good .  716®  8 

Large,  common .  616®  7 

Smal I,  colored,  fancy,  September _  994®  916 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September .  914®  916 

Small,  lato  made,  finest .  816®  894 

Small,  common  to  good  .  716®  8 

Light  skims,  choice .  616® 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6  @  614 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  494® 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  316®  4 

Full  skims .  2  @  3 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  strictly  new  laid,  per  doz.  25  @  26 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  23  @  — 

Fair  to  good  quality .  21  @  22 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  22  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  20  @  21 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  choice  21  @  2116 

Poor  to  good,  per  3l)-doz  case . 4  00  @4  75 

Western,  dirties,  per30-doz  case . 3  30  @3  6(1 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed .  15  @  18 

Early  packed,  prime  to  choice .  1516®  46 

Fair  to  prime,  case  count .  14  @  15 

Early  packed,  inferior,  case  count. . .  12  @  13 

Limed,  Western,  per  doz .  14  @  — 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Newtown  Pippin,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  50 

Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 8  50@5  00 

King,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50®4  00 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50®3  73 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50®4  (X) 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl _ 2  50@3  25 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50@2  00 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  small  basket...  8®  10 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fair  to  fancy,  perbbl.6  50@8  (X) 

Usual  sorts,  per  crate . 1  90®2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  75@2  25 

Per  bbl . 6  00®6  25 

Oranges,  Indian  River,  per  box . 3  50@5  00 

Other  Fla.,  per  box . 3  00@4  00 

Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 5  50@8  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  half-box . 1  50@2  50 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  half-box . 2  50©4  00 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  per  box . 2  00@3  25 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  25®  75 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00®  1  75 

Seconds,  per  doz .  30®)  60 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  15®  75 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10®  30 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  40®  GO 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  30 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Grapes,  imported,  per  lb .  25@1  25 

Domestic,  per  lb .  — @  — 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  996®  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  896®  9 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  696@  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  596®  696 

Grassers,  per  lb .  5  @  596 

Small,  per  lb,.., . . .  5  @  696 


A  Thrilling  Rescue. 

A  YOUNG  LIFE  SAVED  IN  A  REMARKABLE  MANNER. 


Florence  Sturdivant,  of  Grindstone  Island,  Saved  from  an 
Untimely  Death— Her  Dangerous  Predicament. 


From  “  On  The  St.  Lawrence”  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


Among  the  Thousand  Islands  is  one  called  Grind¬ 
stone.  It  is  seven  miles  long  and  three  wide.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  island  are  a  well-informed 
class  of  people  who  devote  their  energies  to  farm¬ 
ing  and  quarrying  for  a  livelihood.  In  the  home 
of  one  of  these  islanders  resides  Florence  J.  Stur¬ 
divant,  the  four-year  old  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  II.  Sturdivant.  She  had  a  remark¬ 
able  experience  recently. 


In  an  interview  with  a  reporter,  Mr.  Sturdivant 
said  :  “  Florence  was  taken  sick  in  February, 
1896,  with  scarlet  fever,  and  we  immediately 
called  a  physician.  After  two  weeks  the  fever 
subsided,  but  Florence  was  left  with  a  very  weak 
back.  Severe  pains  were  constantly  in  the  back 
and  stomach.  The  difficulty  seemed  to  baffle  the 
efforts  of  the  physician. 

“  Finally,  at  the  end  of  four  months  of  treat¬ 
ment,  we  found  our  patient  completely  prostrated. 


At  this  time  we  called  an  eminent  physician,  who 
agreed  with  the  diagnosis  of  our  physician.  He 
prescribed  a  course  of  treatment  and  we  followed 
it  faithfully  for  three  months,  but  instead  of  im¬ 
proving,  Florence  failed. 

“  A  brother  of  my  wife,  who  resided  in  Canada, 
but  was  visiting  us,  advised  us  to  use  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  and  I  purchased 
a  box  of  the  pills  and  began  to  give  them  to 
Florence.  This  was  in  October,  1896.  After  using 
the  pills  a  short  time  we  could  see  an  improve¬ 
ment.  Her  strength  began  to  return  and  her  ap¬ 
petite  was  restored.  When  she  had  taken  one 
box  the  pains  in  her  back  and  stomach  ceased, 
and  her  recovery  seemed  certain. 

“We  eagerly  purchased  a  second  box  of  pills, 
and  watched  with  delight  the  change  for  the 
better  that  was  being  wrought  daily.  Florence 
finally  became  strong  enough  to  walk  a  little. 
She  gained  in  flesh  and  strength  rapidly.  By  the 
time  she  had  used  three  boxes  of  the  pills  she 
was  evidently  well.  We  continued  the  treatment 
using  another  box,  the  fourth,  to  prevent  the 
possioility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  difficulty. 

“  We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  value  of  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills.  I  am  positive  that  without 
their  use  our  child  would  have  been  a  confirmed 
invalid.” 

(Signed)  William  H.  Sturdivant. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  sixth 
day  of  April,  1897. 

H.  w.  Morse,  Notary  Public. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are  sold 
by  all  dealers,  or  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price,  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  512.50  (they 
are  never  sold  in  bulk,  or  by  the  100),  by  address¬ 
ing  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.— Adv. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  beet.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 


. . . 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Be  Swallowed. 

“First  of  all  Grapes,”  says  Rural  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  in  possible  100.  “Will! 
ship  round  the  world.’  Early  or  Late,  insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  yon  buy.  1 
Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

CEORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 
[iniiuiiiiunuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiuiiiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuitiniuiiiiiiimiiiiiiiinniE 


HAY,  STRAW,  OATS,  FEED, 

WILLIAMS  &  IUCKERSON,  52—56  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 

All  CCUEII  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  9100 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
wwunneoessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co., Chicago 

QAKNBR  &  CO., 

Product  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET:,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenoils  on  application 
Reference:  Oansevoort  Bank. 

Established  1876. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  aU  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  36  Little  12th  8t.,  New  York. 

Tjn  |  1  I'TQ  VEGETABLES, 

r  IV  U  1  1  J  PRODUCE. 

We  reoelve  and  sell,  in  oar-loads  or  smaller  lota,  all 
Prodnots  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc,,  tree  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Ltfeerty  Street.  PITTSBURGH.  PA 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

JEELIEFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenne  West 
Washington  Market. 

Lire  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  trying  National  Bank. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

When  I  stated  that  our  November  eg-gs 
cost  us  eight  cents  apiece  for  the  grain 
alone,  I  expected  to  have  some  of  our 
model  poultrymen  show  that  we  are  far 
behind  in  the  procession.  To  hear  some 
of  our  friends  talk,  one  would  think  that 
a  hen  is  like  a  clover  plant — taking  most 
of  her  food  out  of  the  air,  and  making  a 
clean  present  of  the  egg.  Our  hens 
do  not  work  that  way.  It  costs  a  lot  of 
good,  sound  money  to  feed  them.  We 
started  out  hoping  to  find  some  profit  in 
poultry  keeping,  and  wre  haven’t  given 
up  hope  yet  by  a  long  shot,  though  the 
hope  was  badly  deferred  again  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  fact  is  that,  counting  the  cost 
of  feeding  all  our  poultry,  the  eggs 
actually  laid  in  December  cost  us  over 
nine  cents  apiece  for  grain  alone.  Figures 
can’t  lie,  they  say,  yet  they  have  acted 
like  lye  to  eat  up  our  hoped-for  profits. 

X  X  X 

What  is  wrong  ?  Is  anything  w-rong  ? 
IIow  much  does  a  December  egg  cost 
anyway  ?  I  have  been  able  to  get  be¬ 
hind  the  grain  bill  in  a  good  many 
poultry  yards,  and  my  conviction  is  that 
lots  of  December  eggs  have  cost  over  10 
cents  each !  There  would  be  a  great 
shaking  up  in  the  poultry  world  if  every 
man  who  sells  a  sitting  of  eggs  were  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  take  oath  as  to  the  cost 
of  eggs  in  November  and  December,  and 
print  that  cost  in  his  advertisements. 
IIow  that  would  cure  this  hen  fever  that 
breaks  out  so  badly  every  spring  !  The 
chief  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  have  too 
many  old  hens.  Most  of  our  pullets  were 
hatched  too  late,  and  the  majority  of 
them  are  Black  Minorcas,  which  are 
slow  to  mature.  For  example,  we  have 
60  old  hens  in  one  pen.  They  are  mostly 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  of  good  size 
and  shape.  In  December,  their  grain 
food  cost  S3. 72,  yet  the  lazy  things  laid 
only  10  eggs  worth,  at  present  prices,  32 
cents.  The  food  for  their  two  husbands 
alone  cost  13  cents.  Think  of  six  hens 
toiling  industriously  for  a  whole  month 
and  squeezing  out — one  egg  !  These  hens 
were  bought  in  the  live-poultry  market 
in  New  York,  in  September  and  October. 
They  are  good-looking  specimens — but 
we  have  been  forced  to  make  them  a 
Christmas  present  of  their  December  food! 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  still  believe 
that  these  hens  will  pay  us  a  profit  be¬ 
fore  July  1.  Before  that  time,  we  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  lay  eggs  enough  more  than 
to  pay  for  all  the  food  they  have  eaten, 
and  then  sell  for  enough  to  pay  their 
cost.  Nothing  like  having  faith,  and  I 
must  say  that  a  man  needs  a  barrel  of  it 
with  such  liens  as  these.  However,  we 
shall  learn  something. 

X  X  X 

But  we  can  tell  a  big  story,  too,  if  we 
want  to.  Our  Black  Business  birds  have 
given  us  the  chance.  There  are  eight  of 
them  now,  and  during  December,  we  got 
31  eggs  from  the  pen.  The  food  cost  was 
44  cents,  which  is  less  than  1  %  cent  per 
egg.  Or,  we  can  make  a  bigger  story 
yet.  These  31  eggs  were  all  laid  by  two 
fowls ;  a  pullet  and  an  old  hen.  The 
other  five  have  not  commenced  laying 
yet.  Food  for  these  two  birds  cost  13 
cents,  while  their  eggs  brought  94  cents  ! 
There  you  have  a  true  statement  about  a 
December  egg  that  cost  less  than  half  a 
cent.  Now,  if  two  hens  pay  a  profit  of 
81  cents  in  one  month,  1,000  hens  will 
pay  a  profit  of  $415.  As  there  are  12 
months  in  the  year,  of  course  this  means 
a  total  yearly  profit  of  $4,980,  or  about  $5 
a  hen  !  That’s  the  way  to  figure  on  the 
poultry  business,  and  that’s  the  way  the 
poor  victim  of  the  hen  fever  accepts  it. 
The  trouble  is  that  90  per  cent  of  our 
hens  refused  to  pay  for  their  lodgings 
during  December.  We  can't  feed  them 
on  figures — they  demand  grain  and  meat 
which  cost  money.  Whenever  we  feel 
like  crowing  over  our  two  smart  hens, 
those  60  lazy  birds  rise  up  and  call  us 
down.  These  two  profitable  hens  show 
where  to  go  to  get  more -like  them. 


That  is  the  best  lesson  they  teach  us, 
and  it’s  worth  all  it  has  cost. 

X  X  X 

Ouk  small  breeding  pen  of  Black  Busi¬ 
ness  birds  has  paid  a  square  profit  from 
the  start.  Here  is  their  egg  record  to 
date : 

No.  Eggs.  No.  Hens.  Average. 


March .  121  10  12.1 

April .  175  10  17.5 

May .  163  10  16.3 

June .  151  10  15.1 

July .  114  9  12.6 

August .  52  8  6.7 

September .  19  8  2.4 

October .  42  7  6. 

November .  17  8  2.1 

December .  31  8  3.8 


885  94.6 

Thus  in  10  months  these  hens  have  aver¬ 
aged  about  95  eggs  each.  Here,  as  in 
larger  flocks,  some  hens  have  proved 
much  better  than  others.  I  am  satisfied 
that  one  old  hen  has  laid  over  140  eggs 
thus  far.  She  is  the  first  one  to  begin 
this  Winter,  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
our  first  laying  pullet  is  her  daughter. 
She  is  a  big,  clumsy  bird,  with  a  wry- 
tail.  In  buying  live  hens  in  the  market, 
I  would  never  select  such  a  bird  from  her 
appearance  alone,  yet  she  is  the  best 
layer  on  the  farm.  This  is  the  best  illus¬ 
tration  we  have  had  of  the  superiority  of 
home-bred  stock  from  the  best  laying 
fowls.  Hens  vary  more  than  most  peo¬ 
ple  realize,  both  in  the  number  of  eggs 
they  will  lay  during  the  year,  and  in 
their  ability  to  mature  quickly  and  re¬ 
cover  rapidly  from  their  moult.  Some 
hens  seem  to  be  best  fitted  by  nature  for 
producing  eggs  in  cold  weather.  They 
are  good  specimens  to  breed  from.  We 
have  fed  our  old  hens  just  as  we  would 
if  they  had  been  laying.  Perhaps  we 
would  have  done  better  to  give  less  food 
— only  a  “maintenance”  ration,  as  it  is 
called — and  not  try  to  get  an  egg  from 
them  before  February.  We  might  have 
done  better  to  wait  until  now,  and  buy 
hens  at  eight  and  nine  cents  a  pound. 
We  wanted  to  find  out  whether  a  hen 
fed  all  she  needs  of  a  well-balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  and  kept  otherwise  comfortable, 
can  help  laying  eggs.  Some  of  our  friends 
say  that  she  can’t.  Our  old  hens  have 
kept  from  laying  thus  far,  without  any 
inconvenience  to  themselves.  They  seem 
to  enjoy  going  dry  when  some  one  pro¬ 
vides  plenty  of  good  food.  We  are  giv¬ 
ing  our  poultry  experience  “  without  fear 
or  favor,”  so  to  speak.  It  isn’t  rose-col¬ 
ored  yet — but  then,  it  isn’t  over  by  a  good 
deal. 

t  X  X 

In  the  January  1  issue  of  his  paper, 
the  editor  of  Farm  Poultry  picks  up  a 
statement  about  our  old  hens,  and  uses 
it  as  a  text  for  a  very  effective  sermon  on 
the  value  of  pullets  from  well-bred  stock. 
Our  humble  experience  is  a  great  object 
lesson,  he  says.  We  have  never  found 
any  better  object  lesson  than  plain, 
everyday  facts.  There  is  too  much  of  a 
tendency  to  paint  only  the  bright  side  of 
poultrjr  keeping  on  the  front  door.  The 
failures  are  buried  in  the  back  yard,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  them.  At  Hope 
Farm,  we  try  to  conduct  operations  on  a 
scale  that  is  quite  within  the  reach  of 
the  everyday  farmer  who  has  but  little 
capital,  and  who  has  moved  along  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  lines  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.  In  this  experiment  with  the  old 
hens,  we  are  trying  to  learn  whether 
there  is  any  profit  in  feeding  common 
stock  on  a  well-balanced  ration.  Thus 
far,  the  hens  are  in  debt — but  wait,  there 
are  six  months  for  them  to  work  in.  Mr. 
Hunter  asks  us  a  lot  of  questions.  Some 
of  them  cannot  be  answered  until  the 
account  with  these  old  hens  is  closed. 
We  shall  try  to  get  at  them  all  in  due 
time,  but  we  don’t  want  to  theorize  about 
them.  Wait  for  the  figures  before  black¬ 
guarding  these  old  hens.  Most  of  them 
have  the  true  “  egg  type”,  so  far  as  shape 
goes.  Can  so-called  scientific  feeding 
make  up  for  unscientific  breeding?  H.w.  c. 

Bronchitis.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather 
cause  Bronchial  Troubles.  “ Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches"  will  give  effective  relief. — Adv. 


The 
Rooster 
Said  : 

“Our  moulting  season  is  shortened,  and  condition 
improved  since  they  began  feeding  us 

The  H-O  Co.’s 

Poultry  Feed ; 

in  fact,  I  have  never  been  so  proud  of  my  family  and  self  as  now.” 

“And  I’ve  never  felt  so  fine,  nor  seen  my  family  mature  so  rapidly, 
nor  laid  so  many  eggs.”  That’s  what 

The 
Hen 
Said. 


THE  H-0  COMPANY, 

7  1-73  Park  Place, 
New  York  City. 


IF  WE  SAVE  THEM  AWAY 

the  effect  could  not  be  much  more  to  your  advantage,  for, 
in  their  proper  use,  such  a  saving  is  effected  that  the  in¬ 
creased  profits  soon  pay  for  the  Separator.  We  have  nu¬ 
merous  testimonials  that  prove  the  price  of  the  machine  is 
soon  returned  in  the  increase  in  product — to  say  nothing  of 
the  improvement  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  butter.  We 
will  gladly  send  you  copies  of  these  endorsements  if  you 
request  them. 

THE  IMPROVED 

UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

effectually  skims  all  the  milk  that  is  run  through  it, 
thereby  saving  ALL  the  cream,  or  fat.  It  is  also  the 
greatest  of  labor-saving  devices. 

There  are  other  machines  called  separators,  BUT — 
the  United  States  Separator  IS  THE  BEST.  It 
isn’t  the  best  merely  because  we  claim  it  to  be — 
OUR  CLAIMS  ARE  SUPPORTED  IN  EVERY 
COMPARATIVE  TEST,  proving  conclusively  that 
in  actual  use  it  is  superior  in  every  way  to  every 
other  separator  on  the  market. 

Why  not  send  your  address  to  us  that  we  can 
mail  you  interesting  particulars  and  catalogues? 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


WERE  I 

Did  you  notice  what  we  have  been 
saying?  “Twenty 
cows  and  a  Safety 
Hand  Separator  will 
make  more  and  better 
butter  than  25  cows 
and  no  separator  ?  ” 
We  guarantee  just 
what  we  say  and  send 
the  machine  on  trial ; 
so  why  don’t  you  buy 
one  ? 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Elgin,  Ill. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Feed  (Sootes  and  Tank  Hasten! 

BEST  ASP  CHEAPEST  ON  EARTH 
Ajck  Yopb  Diuu  o>  Sin  to  C.  ; 

HI  OlUULU.  H 

-  s 

Economy  *fg.  Co. ,  Homer,  Hlch.  - 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 


•Ujro  (or  IQ»«Umta4 

of  Single  *nd  Doable  Cuetom-Mnde ffafWjk  oatd  direct 
the  cooeumer  at  wboletale  price*.  WE  CAN  SAVB  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  No.  0  Church  St.,  Owcgo,  N.Y« 


Homeseekers  and  the  South. 

r’Homeseekers  and  Investors  can  obtain  full  and 
reliable  information  about  Georgia  farms,  water 
powers,  crops  and  markets  by  addressing 
Ex-Gov.  W.  J.  NORTHEN, 

Manager  Georgia  Immigration  .and  Investment 
Bureau,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

This  Bureau  has  located  more  than  10,000  people 
in  Georgia  during  the  past  three  years. 

Minnesota  Lands  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost-wlth  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILtR 

With  Damping  Caldron.  Bmp 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  .Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  fW~  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  <fc  Co.,  Batavia,  Iil. 


t  Corn  Shell ers 

if  or  hand  or  power;  clean*  and  separates 
icorn  from  cob.  Price  i£4.?5*  Shells  18-bu.  an  I 
2hr.  Hand  sheller  $1 ;  shells  bu.  in  4  minutes. Two | 

♦’hole  sheller  with  pulley, crank. fan  &  table  -.shells  • 

35  bu.  an  hr.  $10.50.  New  style  self-feed  sheller 
ishells500bu  daily;  15  styles  &  sizes;  every  sheller 
igriin  rail  toed.  We  have  no  agents  but  sell  di-  . 

Arect  &  save  you  agfnts'or  dealers’  profit. Prices  W 
Tall  reduced  for  free  Catalogue.  _ 

jMarvin  Smith  Co.  68 S.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


This* 


The  Thrice-a-Week  World 

gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  156  papers 
a  year.  It  is  Independent,  fearless  and  al 
ways  with  the  plain  people  as  against  trusts 
and  monopolists.  We  can  send  It  In  combina¬ 
tion  with  The  Rural  Nbw-Yorkbr,  both  one 
vear.  for  only  *1.65. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 

The  Bubal  New-Yorker,  New  York, 
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“PUREBRED  STOCK ”  A  MISNOMER. 

WHITE  AND  RED  ON  MINORCAS. 

I  bought  some  eggs  from  a  man  for  genuine 
Black  Minorcas.  The  chicks  had  white  feathers 
in  the  wings,  which,  I  think,  now  they  are  half 
grown,  have  changed  to  black.  The  cocks  have 
a  good  many  reddish-colored  feathers  around  the 
neck  and  on  the  back.  I  complained  to  the  man 
that  they  could  not  be  pure.  He  says  that  they 
are,  but  that  the  Minorca  is  a  cross  of  Brown 
Leghorn  and  Black  Spanish,  and  that  these  are 
breeding  back.  Will  you  throw  some  light  upon  it  ? 

Richmond,  Va.  j.  c. 

For  white  feathers  to  appear  in  the 
earliest  plumage  of  the  young  of  black 
breeds  of  poultry,  is  quite  the  common 
thing.  The  color,  as  well  as  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  feather,  must  be  simul¬ 
taneously  developed,  a  process  easily 
accomplished  at  the  moult  of  the  mature 
specimen  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  chick, 
this  exhaustive  work  has  to  be  carried 
on  in  conjunction  with  the  evolution  of 
the  entire  organism,  and  color  growth, 
for  a  season,  lags  behind.  White  is  to 
be  reckoned  a  foreign  color  only  with 
the  distinction  that,  being  a  condition 
of  absence  of  any  secreted  pigment,  it 
may  appear  whenever  color  secretion  is 
dormant.  During  the  period  of  maximum 
vigor,  or  middle  life,  the  secretion  of 
color  proceeds  unimpeded  ;  but  in  youth 
and  age,  the  appearance  of  this  tendency 
is  the  normal,  not  the  abnormal,  occur¬ 
rence.  The  rule  applies  with  humans  as 
well.  Most  are  waxen-haired  in  infancy  ; 
and  if  retribution  for  our  sins  do  not 
sooner  overtake  us.  we  may  all  live  to 
“  moult  white.” 

Hut  the  appearance  of  red  feathers  in 
a  nominally  black  variety  of  fowls,  is  a 
more  serious  matter.  Were  the  breed  a 
Cochin,  a  Wyandotte,  or  a  Leghorn,  the 
schedules  of  which  breeds  call  for  a  car¬ 
cass  surcharged  with  red  pigment  (yel¬ 
low  internally),  and  exerting  a  constant 
tendency  to  creep  outward  into  the  plum¬ 
age,  it  could  be  reckoned  as  nothing 
anomalous  for  stock  purporting  to  be  of 
the  best,  to  sport  the  red.  Hut  with  such 
breeds  as  the  one  in  question — including 
besides  the  Minorca,  the  Langslian  and, 
Hamburg,  red  being  to  these  essentially 
foreign — for  such  defect  to  appear  in 
their  plumage,  is  a  gross  violation  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  From  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  the  Minorca  in  its 
purity  does  not  customarily  throw  these 
red  hackles,  and  I  should  consider  it 
good  ground  for  complaint  to  have  such 
hatch  from  eggs  or  stock  bought.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  Minorcas  and  Minorcas. 
The  prevalence  of  the  American  strains, 
having  Leghorn  blood  in  their  make-up, 
should  necessitate  the  foresight  upon  the 
buyer’s  part  to  have  it  specified  that 
stock  purchased  be  of  the  imported,  irp- 
to-size,  up-to-color  stock.  New  York  and 
adjoining  States  are  overflowing  with 
breeders  of  reliable  stock  of  this  breed. 
To  pay  a  fair  price  to  a  reputable  breed¬ 
er  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  buy¬ 
ing  dollar  eggs  from  one  who  has  no 
reputation.  In  the  purchase  of  breeding 
stock,  two  pertinent  maxims  should  be 
borne  in  mind :  “  The  best  is  good 

enough,”  and  “  Do  not  expect  much  from 
little.”  However,  to  claim  in  extenua¬ 
tion  of  red-hackled  Minorcas  that  they 
originated  in  a  cross  of  Leghorn  and 
Spanish,  while  indisputably  true  of  the 
stock  of  the  dealer  in  question,  indicates 
a  lamentable  state  of  mind,  either  of 
absolute  ignorance,  or  a  disposition  to 
simulate  the  same. 

The  term  purebred  is  hardly  applicable 
to  our  gallinaceous  fowls,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  all  varieties  have,  undoubtedly, 
had  an  origin  largely  composite,  but  for 
the  fact,  not  so  generally  suspected,  that 
few  of  the  so-called  “  pure  ”  breeds  have 
escaped  crossing  with  the  blood  of  others 
at  some  period  in  their  history,  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  development  along 
the  line  indicated  by  their  advancing 
ideal.  For  the  Standard  is  a  matter  of 
constant  growth,  shifting  its  position  to 
keep  pace  with  the  advancement  in  hu¬ 
man  tastes  and  sentiments  known  as  the 
fashion.  When  a  breed’s  capacity  to 
respond  to  its  advanced  ideal  is  found  to 
be  restricted,  and  another  breed  possesses 
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larger  opportunities  to  supply  the  de¬ 
sired  characteristic,  the  cross  is  made, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  and  the 
public  fails  to  receive  official  notification 
of  the  event — generally  by  design.  So  it 
happens  that  the  thorough  breeding 
necessary  to  efface  the  traces  of  such 
crossing,  constitutes  such  stock  thorougli- 
bred,  according  to  the  authorized  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term,  “  bred  from  the  best 
blood.” 

The  question  naturally  arises  in  the 
mind,  Is  this  manner  of  breeding  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  is  the  breeder  justified  in  re¬ 
sorting  sui-reptitiously  to  such  means  to 
advance  the  fancy  quality  of  his  stock  ? 
I  would  reply,  that  everything  depends 
upon  his  subsequent  course.  To  palm 
off  the  results  of  such  crossing  prema¬ 
turely,  is  bound  to  invite  a  harvest  of 
curses  from  confiding  purchasers.  The 
Plymouth  Rock,  long  after  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  permanent  characteristics,  was 
found  to  be  behind  its  ideal  as  to  size, 
fullness  of  plumage,  and  brightness  of 
color,  was  crossed  with  the  Light  Rrah- 
ma,  and  the  product  of  the  second  gener¬ 
ation  was  disseminated  generally  as 
thoroughbreds.  When  the  product  of 
such  eggs,  sold  at  $3  per  sitting,  grew  up 
and  developed  a  plentiful  supply  of  leg 
feathers,  it  seemed  to  the  buyers  as 
though  each  crowing  of  the  young  cock¬ 
erels  was  a  crow  of  derision  at  paying 
so  highly  for  mongrels.  Of  this  affair, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ultimate 
event  of  this  cross  fully  justified  it  ;  but 
the  dissemination  of  the  stock  was  pre¬ 
mature.  Of  a  different  nature,  however, 
was  the  cross  of  Leghorns  with  Minor¬ 
cas.  If  such  a  course  had  a  practical 
advantage,  it  is  quite  another  feature. 
The  Leghorn  could  never  have  helped 
the  Minorca  from  the  beauty  standpoint. 
Perhaps  we  may  justly  lay  the  blame  of 
the  affair — which  dates  back  to  a  time 
when  good  Minorcas  were  scarce  and 
high,  and  the  low-priced  demand  active 
— upon  the  would-be  cheap  buyers. 

f.  w.  PROCTOR. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 
Injury  to  Mare's  Knees  ;  Turnips  or  Corn-and- 

Cob  Meat ;  Horse  Manure  or  Hog  Manure. 

1.  My  horse  was  driven  so  hard  a  little  over  two 
months  ago,  as  to  strain  her  knee  joints.  She 
was  very  lame  for  a  time,  limps  but  little  now. 
Her  joints  are  swollen  quite  badly.  How  can  I 
reduce  the  swelling  and  prevent  lameness  ?  Are 
liot-water  applications  proper  at  such  times  V 
Are  hot  vinegar  and  salt  any  better  ?  2.  How 
many  turnips  are  equal  to  one  quart  of  corn-and- 
cob  meal  for  a  cow  ?  3.  If  a  cord  of  horse  man¬ 
ure  is  worth  $3,  what  is  hog  manure  worth  ?  The 
hogs  were  fed  wholly  on  offal  from  the  city.  o.  a. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

1.  The  hot-water  applications  were  as 
good  as  anything  you  could  have  applied 
during  the  early  or  inflammatory  stage, 
the  water  to  be  applied  several  times 
daily  as  hot  as  the  hand  could  bear.  The 
hot  vinegar  and  salt  would  have  an¬ 
swered  the  same  purpose,  and  being  more 
astringent,  might  be  better  in  some  cases. 
Now  that  the  inflammation  has,  prob¬ 
ably  subsided,  rub  actively  several  times 
daily  with  soap  liniment  (to  be  obtained 
already  made  up,  of  any  druggist).  Use 
but  little  of  the  liniment  each  time,  rub¬ 
bing  it  well  into  the  skin,  with  as  much 
friction  as  the  horse  will  bear.  Later, 
if  the  knees  remain  enlarged,  paint  two 
or  three  times  a  week  with  the  compound 
tincture  of  iodine.  Should  the  skin  be¬ 
come  blistered,  apply  less  frequently. 

2.  The  following  table  shows  the  aver¬ 
age  composition  of  turnips  and  corn-and- 
cob  meal : 

Carbohy- 

Water.  Protein,  drates.  Fat. 

Turnips . 90.5  1.1  7.5  .2 

Corn-and-cob  meal..  15  .  8.5  65  .  3.5 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  would  require 
nearly  eight  pounds  of  turnips  to  supply 
the  protein  in  one  pound  of  corn-and-cob 
meal.  Multiplying  the  fat  in  each  case 
by  2%,  and  adding  to  the  carbohydrates 
(because  one  per  cent  of  fat  produces  as 
much  heat  in  the  animal  as  2)4  per  cent 
of  carbohydrates),  we  have  eight  per 
cent  in  the  turnips  as  compared  with 
73.75  per  cent  for  the  corn-and-cob  meal, 
or  over  nine  times  as  much.  It  will  thus 
require  about  nine  pounds  of  turnips  to 
furnish  as  much  nutriment  as  one  pound 
of  corn-and-cob  meal.  But  this  propor¬ 
tion  would  not  always  represent  the 
relative  value  or  effect  of  each  on  the 
cow.  Very  much  would  depend  upon  the 


ration  being  fed.  If  cows  were  being 
fed  exclusively  upon  dry  feed,  then  the 
nine  pounds  of  turnips  would  be  worth 
considerably  more  than  the  one  pound  of 
corn-and-cob  meal,  by  supplying  needed 
succulency  ;  but  if  the  cows  were  already 
receiving  sufficient  succulent  food  in  the 
form  of  other  roots  or  ensilage,  then  the 
turnips  would  not  be  as  desirable  as  the 
meal.  In  order  to  determine  which  of 
two  foods  of  equal  nutritive  value  would 
be  most  likely  to  give  the  best  results,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  know  what  foods 
were  to  be  combined  with  them  in  the 
ration. 

3.  The  composition  or  value  of  both 
horse  and  hog  manure  varies  so  greatly, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
definite  answer  to  this  question.  The 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  bulletin 
gives  the  fertilizing  value  of  one  ton  of 
horse  manure  as  $2.21,  and  of  one  ton  of 
hog  manure  as  $3.29,  when  produced 
by  liberal  feeding,  and  sufficient  bed¬ 
ding  in  each  case  to  keep  the  animals 
clean.  On  this  basis,  if  a  cord  of  horse 
manure  cost  $3,  a  cord  of  hog  manure 
produced  under  similar  conditions  would 
be  worth  about  $4.50.  If  the  “offal 
from  the  city  ”  is  slaughterhouse  offal, 
the  pig  manure  would  be  worth  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  if  the  pigs  were  fed 
hotel  slops  or  garbage. 

Injury  To  a  Cow’s  Teat. 

My  Jersey  cow  had  a  teat  hurt  on  the  side  (I 
think  a  cow  stepped  on  it).  The  end  stopped  up 
so  that  I  had  to  use  a  knitting  needle  to  open  it 
so  that  I  could  milk.  It  has  healed,  but  it  milks 
hard,  and  I  get  only  about  half  as  much  milk  as 
from  any  of  the  other  teats.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  it  ?  s. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Dilate  the  opening  by  introducing  a 
slender  goose-quill,  not  exceeding  one- 
eighth  inch  in  diameter,  and  tie  it  in  so  as 
to  allow  it  to  remain  until  the  next  milk¬ 
ing.  Replace  it  after  each  milking  until 
the  opening  has  been  sufficiently  dilated. 
The  diminished  milk  flow  is  due  to  the 
inflammation  which  followed  the  injury. 
A  full  flow  of  milk  will,  probably,  re¬ 
turn  to  that  quarter  after  the  next 
calving. 

In  forgetfulness  there  is  danger.  You  may  put  off 
taking  the  medicine  until  It  Is  too  late.  When  you 
feel  the  cold  coming,  take  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative.— Adv. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 


p™*  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.  y. 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  as  for  special 
Information  an  the  subject. 

H.H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

DECATUR.  IL.U 


POULTRY 


We  keep  every. 

_  _  thlnrin  the 

.  POBLT&T  TT!rKT  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubst- 
’  ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooder*— anything— 1't‘s 
:  our  business.  Call  or  let  ue  send  you  our 
; ;  illustrated  catalogue— it's  free  for  the  ask-  , 

, .  ing — it’s  worth  having. 

< ►  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

< ,  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

« >»<»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCURATOR 

LEADS  THE  WORLD. 


WE  ARE  GENERAL  AGENTS  | 
AND  HEADQUARTERS  FORi 
THE  BEST  POULTRY  SUP- | 
PLIES.  Circulars  oh  Applica¬ 
tion.  HENRY  A.  DREER, 
714  Chestnut’ St.,  Philadelphia.  ' 


THH  IXFSOVIO 

VICTOR  Incubator 

H.toha.  Cklak.B*  ky  Stum.  Abaelitaly 
•elf-ref ulatlng.  Th«  ilmpUit,  moat 
rellmbla,  and  ahaapaat  flrit-oUaa  Hatohar 
Circulars  FREE. 

GEO.  EBTEIa  CO..  QUINCY.  ILL. 


jckens 

1XCEISI0II  iKuOstor 


OtmfU  ftrftt*, 

<ny.  Thouiads  la  sacoeaafa! 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
nrst-olaan  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  UTAH  I.. 
,114^101888^6111  Ht.  Quincy. III. 
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Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM. 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RE  CUANUnM  )  907  Liberty  88.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
a  r.  On«nnUE,  •)  Farm.Edgewonh.P.F.W.ic.B.R 

Holsteins  are  Money  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pail 
fullot  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick.  When  done  at  the  pall  they  ornament 
the  butcher’s  block.  They  are  prepotent,  and  alwavs 
stanm  their  good  qualities  upon  their  calves.  THE 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  Is  found  in  the  herd  of 

1. 1.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanlc  Station  N,  J, 

EIGHT  FIRST-CLASS  STALLIONS 

for  Jersey  Cattle.  Seven  are  Clvdesdale,  and  one  is 
an  Imported  Coach.  C.  BORDWKLL.  Batavia.  O. 


Reg.  P  Chinas  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
quick.  Special  cut  prices  on 
above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 


Hamilton  &  Co.  Cochranvllle.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


F.  H.  CATES  &  SONS, 

Chittenango,  N.  Y.  UOLAND-CH  IN  AS 

Well  established  and  reliable.  Write. 

Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

J  have  now  shipped  471  times  to  men  l  had  sold  to 
before.  Noted  for  lean  meat  and  rapid  growth. 

E.  W.  DAVIS.  Torringford,  Conn. 

Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards! 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  our  'yards.  Eggs  In  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  Illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JaMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

WflitP  Most  profitable  fowl.  Choice 

Millie  M  jailUOlltO  cockere)s  for  sa]e  20  other 

breeds,  including  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Ducks 
Geese,  Guineas,  etc.  32-page  catalogue  free. 

PINE  TREK  FaKM.  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Turkeys— W.  H.  Turkeys  and  Toulouse  Geese.  Rest 
strains.Stampforcir.  Stanley  Will  lams,  Kennedy.N.Y 


OEATH  TO  LICE 


A  Disinfectant  Powder  for 
Poultry  Vermin  Sample  10c. 
Book  Free.  D.  J.  Lambert.  Box  307.  Apponaug.  R  I. 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Flint,  Calcite,  Granulated  Bone, 
Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List.. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Box  691,  YORK.  PA. 

MAKE  HENS 

JThi.sPrleeleM*  Secret  of  Succeft*  with  Poultry  i» 

|  fully  told  in  our  New  Poultry  Hook  which  is  mint 

_ I  Free  as  a  Premium  with  our  Poultry  Paper  3 

tuo's  lor  10  cents.  Address,  VV.  P.  CO.,  Cliutou  vlllc.  Conn* 


™ L  Business  Hen 

male  e»  money  for  the  busmens  man .  We  telj 
all  about  business  methods  in  breeding. sel¬ 
ling  and  handling  poultry  in  our  New 
Poultry  Encyclopedia.  Tells  about  poultry 
and  their  ailments,  giving  recipes  for  diseases, 
etc.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  15  cents 
in  stamps  or  money.  flf Write  today. 

_ THE  I.  W.  MILLER  CO..  Box  144.  Freeport.  Ill 

aAGREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

HX11'  t,r,w>  winning  poultry  forlsau.  ripe  Hunt  J.oultry  l.p«ik  pjppt.  A 

nV  pro  tgnMpf  tpj  poultty  ml.  re.  Catcndoi  for . com  Give. 

prlee  of  Cltga  unci  itprk  frpnn  tli.Tcrr  I. pit  strain,.  It  pplppjw.  the 
'^BP»n«t  Ohlckra.  an<l  plewribepp  them  all.  (let  bp>p.k  ami  pp.  -  npeclu] 
otter.  Everyhoply  wants  this  jpopittry  hook.  Sp-pipI  «  cents  In  Stamm 
H.  II.  GKKJ ItKIi,  FLORIN,  PA. 


MONEY  IH  POULTRY 

R  LARCE  ’98  CUIDE  of  100 

pages  explains  all.  Worth  $25.00 

to  any  one.  The  largest,  finest  and  most  complete 
book  ever  published  in  colors.  Contain*  over  175 
new  Illustration*,  nundreds  of  valuable  recipes  and 
plans,  and  II OW  TO  MAKE  POILTKY  PAY.  Sent 

pm  paid  JOH  N  BAUSCHE  R.  Jr. 


tor  15c  to. 


Box  68-  FltKKPOKT,  ILLS. 


wo  Great  EGG  MAKERS 

Uflyu’C  green  bone  cutter. 

IHHNH  O  GKANITE  CRYSTAL  Grit. 

For  Poultry.  Cash  or  instalments. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


THE  CROWN  Ml&Ss 


_ _  Cutting  green 

r  or  the  ponltryman.  Best  in  the  world 
~  nd  ?< . 


hones. 

Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Brow.,  EASTON,  PA. 


■SI:^KKMou|ajor. 

be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address, 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


A  SURE  WINNER. 

OUR  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 
prove  it  if  you  use  it.  Send  6c  for 
new  128  pane  catalog  and  study  the 
merits  of  our  machines.  Has  valu¬ 
able  points  onartificial  incubation 
and  poultry  culture  generally. 

I  We  manufacture  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  Incnbators  and  Brooders 
than  any  other  firm.  Sizes  50  to 

. . .  800-  Prices  from  $8.00  to  $70.00. 

Testimonials  by  DES  MOINES  INC’B.  CO. 
the  yard  — B ox  90  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


WE  WAVE  BEEN  ASKED 

to  find  purchasers  for  choice  Dairy  Farms.  Do  you  wish  to  buy  ?  Write  us  for  particulars.  Some 
are  full  stocked  and  equipped  for  business  and  with  good  paying  outlets.  OF  COURSE  we  also  have 
BARGAINS  iu  all  classes  of  live  stock.  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  CO.,  24  State  Street,  New  York, 
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Get  io  to  20  bushels  more  oats  or  wheat  per  acre  by  right  culti¬ 
vation.  Begin  right  by  preparing  the  ground  for  sowing  with  the 
Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator.  When  the  grain  comes  up, 
cultivate  it — as  you  would  corn — with  the  Weeder.  Keeps  the  surface 
of  the  ground  mellow,  kills  the  weeds  just  starting.  Better  than  an  extra 
load  of  fertilizer.  The  only  tool  that  can  be  used  to  cultivate  grain  with¬ 
out  injuring  it.  The  best  weeding  machine  for  all  crops  ever  invented. 

Hallock’s  SUCCESS 


AIMTI- 

CLOG 


WEEDER 


's\ 


More  pei 

.  Acre 


(Beware  of  Infringement*) 

is  just  what  thousands  of  farmers  are  seeking — what  every  farmer  should  have. 
Has  39  flat,  pliant  spring-steel  teeth  that  weeds  can’t  clog.  Teeth  are  remov¬ 
able  and  warranted  for  one  year.  Handles  and  shafts  adjustable.  Angle-steel 
frame — least  weight,  greatest  strength. 

“I  have  given  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  a  thorough  trial  and  of  all  tools  for 
weeding  and  cultivating,  it  is  ahead  !  I  put  in  xny  oats  with  it,  and  my  son  says  he  can 
do  more  and  better  work  harrowing  sod  grass  with  it  than  he  can  with  any  spring  tooth 
harrow  made.  The  weeder  leaves  the  ground  thoroughly  pulverized.  A  neighbor 
worked  13  acres  of  corn  with  it  in  8  hours,  and  says  it’s  the  best  cultivator  he  ever  saw.” 

C.  N.  WEST,  Hollister,  Pa. 

“Have  tried  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  on  oats  and  it  worked  fine.” 

JACOB  F.  FORNEY,  Calcium,  Pa. 

"I  received  three  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeders  on  Thursday  last  and  all  are  sold.  I  think  I  have 
sold  all  the  weeders  that  have  been  sold  in  this  section  this  Spring,  and  there  are  three  or  four 
agents  here  for  other  weeders.”  F.  C.  LANG  WORTHY,  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


“Received  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeders  all  right  and  have  sold  all  of  them.  They  have  given  good  satisfaction.  I  have  sold  them  in  several  different 
towns  so  have  them  well  advertised.  I  want  lots  of  territory  for  next  year.”  GEO.  HOWES,  Moretown,  Vt» 

First  order  from  each  town  secures  special  price  and  agency. 

Full  description  and  all  particulars  mailed  upon  request ;  give  name  of  county. 

D.  V.  HALLOO K  &  SON,  Box  305,  YORK,  RA. 


TEAS1""  COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set,  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
pounds  60c.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mail 
20  pounds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  1 74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


MMWWWUWUMMMWMMMMA 


POTATOES  Jtt; 

LurgCMt  8eed  POTATO  gro worn  In  America. 
The  “Kuriil  New-Yorker ”  elves  Sulzer5*  Kurly 
\V Iftcoiifiiii  u  yield  of  ?8(T  bushel*  per  acre. 
Price*  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  8eed  Hook,  1 1 
Farm  Seed  SmupIcM,  worth  #10  to  get  a  Mart,  for 
10c.  pontage.  JOli  A.  SALZfcK  SKKI)  CO.,  Lat'rouse,  YVi*. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


Large  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Trees  and 
Plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1809.  150  acres.  The 
Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1005,  Dunsville,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  MAY, 

Manufacturer  of  the 

“STAR” 

Fruit  Packages 

Berry  Crates  and  Baskets  a  specialty.  Facilities 
unsurpassed.  The  Lowest  prices. 

For  further  particu  lars  address 
WM.  MAY,  New  Springfield,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio. 
Mention  this  paper  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  %  labor,  % 
of  seed.  30  years  experience 
(sold  cheap),  price  and  circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,  Urbana,  Ind. 


LET  THE  WIND  BLOW  WHILE  YOU  SOW 


UIPUIftAU  CCCnCD  for  it  will  drop  the  seed  evenly 
mlUnluAll  uLLULlI)  just  the  same.  An  up  to  date 
machine  in  every  respect.  Garden  cultivator  for  same  FREE. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

SEEDER  &  HAMMOCK  CHAIR  CO,  4  Depot  St.  Homer,  Micb. 


Want  Agents 


We 


ipajr  Pulverizing  Harrow  ! 

ftlllvIC  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler  j 

makes  a  fine,  deep,  level  seed  bed  for  any  crop  j 
any  soil,  insuring  complete  and  perfect  ger- 1 

Made  entirely  of  Cast  Steel  j 
and  Wrought  Iron  they  are  practically  j 
Indestructible.  Sizes  up  to  18J£  feet. 

PP||T  nil  TRIAI  You  return  it  ut.  my  ex- : 
OCIVI  Un  I  IIInLi  pensc  if  not  «atlsfactory. 

The  cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth — £8.00  nrd  up. 

-I  deliver  FREE  Illustrated  pamphlet  and  prices  mailed  free.  : 

on  hoard  at  dlntrl-  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  ITfr, 
buting points.  Millington,  N.J.  or  30  C.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


said  Napoleon,  sides  with  the  army  having  the 
heaviest  artillery.  Luck  is  likewise  with  the 
farmers  having  the  liest  machinery.  All 
thinking  farmers  know  the  need  of  a  perfect 
machine  for  planting  potatoes.  Such  a 
machine  is  the 

IMPROVED-ROBBINS  POTATO  PLANTER 

Plants  in  100 per  cent,  of  the  hills ;  supplies  the  seed  with  fertil¬ 
izer  in  the  best  way.  Gives  the  crop  the  best  possible  start  in 
life.  Plant  s  from  four  to  seven  acres  a  day.  Saves  time,  when  time  ’ 
is  worth  most.  Made  by  the  “Iron  Age  People,”  who  will  gladly 
send  you  the  Iron  Age  ItooU  free.  BATEMAN  MEG.  CO..  Box  102,  Grrnloeh,  K 
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IT’S  ECONOMY 

to  grind  your  feed  for 
stock  and  meal  fc^ 
family.  Our  -v 


BUHR 
STONE 
MILLS 

Do  fine  work.  r 
tom  grinding. 
and  kept  in  ct 
We  build  Flo  g 

NORbYKE  &  y  <tr 

o 

^  * 


Warranted. 

,  for  farm  use  and  cus- 
arable.  Easily  operated 
jok  on  Mills  sent  free. 
,  Holler  or  Buhr  System. 

>.,270D»jr  SI.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEtRLESS 


FEED 

GRINDERS 

Grind  all  grains  single  or  mixed 
just  as  line  or  as  coarse  as  you 
wishit.  Make  the  nicest  kind  of 

grits,” hominy, &c.  JUST  EATS 
UP  CORN — “COB  AND  ALL.” 

Other  farm  implements  and 
machinery.  EVERYTHING  IS 
GUARANTEED.  Circulars  free. 

STEVENS  M’F’C  CO. 
JOLIET,  ILL. 


SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

the  corn  husk,  cob 
all,  and  grind  it  into 
meal.  Saves  time,  labor 
and  money-  For  steam 
power;other  styles  for  horses. 
Our  prices  will  suit  you.  W  rite 
them  and  free  catalogue, 

FQOS  BLFG  C0  Springfield,0. 


DRY  c 
FODDER 
CUTTING 


Nothing  PAYS  SO  WELL 
on  the  Stock  or  Dairy  farm. 
We  make  the  largest  line  of 
Cutting  Machinery  on  Earth. 
SMALLEY  MFG.  CO., 
Manitewoc,  Wis. 


This  is  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 


For  OGRN  and  COBS, 
FEED  it,  TABLE  MEAL. 
Improved  for  ’97-’y8.  Send 
all  mills  advertised.  Keep 
best— return  all  others. 

A.  W.  STRAUB  A.  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  k  Chicago,  Ill. 

V/e  handle  everything  wanted  at  Chicago  office,  4  S.  Canal  Street. 


FOR  $2.00  We  Will 

ship  you  this  improvedC©****  and 
Cob  Mill.  If  after  5  days  trial 
you  find  mill  all  right  pay  us  bal¬ 
ance,  if  not  return  mill.  Can  be 
run  with  2  to  8  H.  P.  Grinds 4  to  35 
bu.  an  hour  according  to  power. 
42  sizes  of  mills  for  all  kinds  of 
work.  Send  for  free-  catalogue 
and  special  offer.  Say  how 
power  you  have.  Address 
■■■  -  BG4  S. Clinton  St 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Marvin  SmithCo. 


HARRISON’S  BURR-STONE 

GRINDING  MILLS 

are  the  beat  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  made.  On  the 
market  50  years.  At  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893  they  received  the 
highest  possible  award. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  40p.  Iil’d 
Catalog.Mllls  senton  approval. 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
l&SJlalluck  Jiuw  Haven,  Cww* 


send  No  Money 

Until  Goods  Arrive  ! 
Disc  Harrows,  Lever 
Harrows,  11-foot  Seeders, 
Cultivators,  Wagons 
Write  for  Delivery  Prices 
and  Catalogue. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

62  River  St., Rock  Falls, Ill 


his  MILL  Does 

all  kinds  of  work  fine!  on  ?ne 
set  of  grinders  without  injuring 
them.  Handies  corn  and  cob, 

rye,  barley,  oats  and  screenings. 
It’s  different  from  all  others. 

[Also  make  6  sizes  Relt  Power  Mills 
2  iO  2J  H.  P.) 

P.N.BOWSHER  CO.So.Bend.Ind 


Ilf  a J  —Sober,  industrious,  experienced  man 
TV  31116(1  as*  working  manager  on  good  farm  ot 
100  acres,  near  Philadelphia.  Good  salary  and  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  right  man.  German  preferred.  Address 
T.  C.  D.,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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THE  GROWING  OF  UN  BLIGHTED  POTATOES. 

SUCCESS  WITH  A  I.ATK-PLANTED  CROP. 

Difference  Between  “ Blight ”  and  “Rot.” 

My  first  experience  with  potato  diseases  was  about 
15  years  ago,  when  I  first  commenced  to  farm  for  my¬ 
self.  After  raising  a  good  crop  of  about  200  bushels 
per  acre,  and  losing  about  half  by  rot,  1  remember  put¬ 
ting  90  bushels  in  the  barn  cellar,  of  which,  when  taken 
out  in  a  few  weeks,  about  half  were  rotten.  This  was 
my  first  and  last  experience  with  the  Potato  rot 
(Phytophthora  infestans).  For  four  years  after  this,  I 
made  a  sort  of  specialty  of  growing  potatoes,  growing 
each  year  nearly  10  acres,  but  to  do  my  level  best,  I 
could  not  get  over  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  sometimes, 
less  than  that.  The  land  was  not  poor,  for  the  wheat 
crop,  for  the  four  years  after  the  potatoes,  averaged 
about  38  bushels  per  acre  ;  one  year,  it  went  over  4 1 
bushels.  The  potatoes  were  put  in  in  good  shape, 
given  good  cultivation,  and  the  stand  was  good.  They 
would  start  off  well,  and  grow  thriftily  until  about  the 
middle  of  June, 
when  they 
would  stop 
growing  a  n  d 
commence  t  o 
die  down,  and 
by  August  1, 
would  be  all 
dead.  I  came 
to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  was 
not  all  my 
fault,  that  some 
disease  was  the 
cause  of  it,  and 
called  it  blight 
for  short,  be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t 
know  what  else 
to  call  it. 

My  losses  on 
the  potato  crop 
discouraged  me 
so  with  farming 
that,  having  a 
chance  to  work 
for  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at 
Columbus,  O.,  I 
left  the  farm  ; 
but  the  subject 
of  Potato  blight 
was  ever  with 
me.  Spraying 
was  just][  com¬ 
ing  into  practice,  and  I  well  remember  the  work  of 
Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  and  hoped  that  a  remedy  would  be 
found;  but  after  watching  ’t  several  seasons,  I  found 
it  was  only  a  partial  remedy  at  best.  About  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  blight  was  exceedingljr  severe,  so  much  so 
that  the  tubers  would  be  affected  by  a  dark  ring  just 
under  the  skin  at  the  stem  end  ;  this  I  noticed  in  about 
1890,  also  that  the  vitality  of  the  tuber  was  badly 
affected.  I  think  that  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
the  disease  is  carried  from  one  season  to  the  other  in 
the  tubers. 

Noticing  the  fact  that  the  greatest  harm  was  done 
in  hot  weather,  and  when  the  plant  was  making  the 
last  half  of  its  growth,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
late  planting  would  help  matters,  for  the  last  part  of 
the  growth  would  necessarily  be  during  the  cooler 
weather.  While  carrying  on  an  experiment  in  late 
planting  during  the  season  of  1895,  I  became  aware  of 
the  extremely  contagious  character  of  the  disease.  I 
watched  the  blight  spread  from  an  early  field  where  it 
had  done  but  little  damage  on  account  of  the  advanced 


growth  of  the  vines,  on  to  the  late-planted  ones  grow¬ 
ing  alongside,  which  it  practically  ruined,  then  to 
those  farther  away,  where  the  damage  was  still  less, 
and  still  later,  on  to  another  small  patch  where  almost 
no  harm  was  done,  and  a  good  yield  was  secured. 
While  preparing  the  seed  for  this  experiment,  I  came 
across  several  facts  that  made  me  long  for  a  chance  to 
try  an  experiment  where  isolation  and  unblighted  seed 
should  be  the  main  features.  Hut  I  was  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  do  so  until  the  past  summer,  and  had  I  had  the 
making  of  the  conditions,  I  could  not  have  made  them 
more  favorable. 

On  a  small  farm,  I  found  that  I  had  a  small  field  of 
very  poor  land  that  had  not,  in  all  probability,  grown 
potatoes  for  years.  My  work  up  to  July  1,  was  for 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  who  had  about  3,000  bushels  of  seed 
potatoes  for  sale,  and  while  working  with  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  sprouting  of  these,  I  was  able  to  see  that,  tak¬ 
ing  those  grown  in  the  later  part  of  the  season,  I 
could  get  unblighted  seed  at  small  cost.  My  first 
choice  would  have  been  the  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 


but  I  could  get  but  few  of  these,  so  1  had  to  take  the 
Sir  William. 

Giving  my  seed  a  special  preparation,  1  planted  the 
first  week  in  July.  The  weather  during  July  and 
August  was  much  more  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
potatoes  than  usual,  and  I  made  the  most  of  it ;  with 
the  use  of  Breed’s  weeder,  I  kept  the  ground  almost 
perfectly  clean. 

Commencing  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  September,  was  a  drought  of  unusual 
severity ;  the  roads  were  deep  with  dust,  water  was 
hauled  for  stock,  and  brooks  were  dry.  But  my  little 
potato  field  kept  green  and  growing  in  a  manner  that 
astonished  the  natives.  Had  there  been  any  start  for 
the  blight,  I  am  certain  that  it  would  have  had 
weather  that  was  extremely  favorable  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  But  the  vines  kept  growing  and  green  until 
the  middle  of  October.  When  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  16  was  taken  October  7,  they  had  commenced 
ripening  ;  the  foliage,  instead  of  turning  directly  from 
the  green  to  brown,  went  through  a  yellow  stage,  as 


do  the  leaves  on  our  forest  trees.  This  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  freedom  from  blight. 
The  yield  was  not  large,  about  125  bushels  per  acre, 
on  the  part  shown  in  the  picture.  Considering  the 
condition  of  the  land,  a  large  yield  could  hardly  have 
been  expected.  The  soil  was  an  impervious  clay  that 
had  been  tilled  by  non-resident  renters  for  the  past 
eight  years.  A  more  forbidding  field  would  have 
been  hard  to  find  than  this  was  last  spring.  1  realized 
the  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  planted  the  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  334  feet  apart  and  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Had 
a  heavy  application  of  good  commercial  fertilizer  been 
given,  and  the  potatoes  planted  closer,  the  yield  would 
have  been  much  larger,  no  doubt.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  got  about  as  large  a  yield  of  potatoes  as  the 
soil  was  capable  of  giving.  This,  l  believe,  is  saying 
more  than  those  could  say  who  planted  earlier. 

That  there  are  two  diseases  that  are  very  destructive 
to  potatoes,  is  a  fact  that  most  scientific  men  who 
have  studied  the  subject,  are  agreed  upon — the  rot 
which  destroys  the  tubers  after  they  are  formed  and 

full  grown,  and 
the  blight 
which  does  its 
work  on  the 
vines  before 
and  while  the 
tubers  are 
forming.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the 
larger  part  is 
due  to  some 
form  of  bacte¬ 
rial  disease, and 
that  the  blight 
can  be  best  pre- 
vented  in  a 
manner  similar 
to  that  which 
doctors  use  in 
the  prevention 
o  f  contagious 
diseases,  except 
that  we  shall 
have  to  isolate 
the  well  ones 
from  the  sick, 
and  keep  our 
seed  unblight¬ 
ed.  The  indis- 
criminate 
growing  of  a 
large  number 
of  varieties  to¬ 
gether,  as  well 
as  the  growing 
of  early  and  late  varieties  in  close  proximity,  will,  no 
doubt,  do  much  to  keep  the  disease  with  us. 

There  seems  to  be  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  words 
“blight”  and  “rot”,  which,  I  think,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  diseases  are  not  clearly  defined  as  yet. 
in  the  eastern  States,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  the  rot  has  been  quite  prevalent  during  the  past 
year ;  but  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  some  of  the  western 
States,  blight  is  known.  Prof.  Jones  of  Vermont  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  it.  Here  blight  is  bad, 
and  for  15  years,  I  have  not  seen  a  genuine  case  of  rot. 
This,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blight  has 
crowded  the  rot  out.  Coming  before  the  rot,  it  leaves 
nothing  for  the  latter  to  work  upon.  When  we  have 
the  rot,  we  get  our  crop  and  lose  half  of  it ;  when  we 
have  the  blight,  we  lose  half  of  it  before  we  get  it,  if 
that  is  possible.  In  the  latter  case,  we  are  saved  the 
expense  of  harvesting,  and  it  is  certainly  discourag¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  unprofitable,  to  harvest  a  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  then  lose  the  larger  part  of  them  by  rot. 

Ohio  E.  C.  GREEN. 
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HENRY  H  .  WING.  F  i  o  .  17. 
Professor  of  Dairying  at  Cornell  University. 


IN  TRANSATLANTIC  DAIRIES. 

What  Prof .  Wing  of  the  Cornell  University  Dairy  School 
saw  in  Holland ,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  Sweden 
and  Denmark. 

“  Yes,  I  went  abroad  last  summer  to  study  dairy¬ 
ing,  going  first  to  Holland,  via  France  and  Germany, 
but  I  gave  no  attention  to  dairy  interests  in  the  last 
two  countries.” 

“  When  you  reached  Holland,  how  did  you  begin  ?” 

“  I  got  a  wheel  and  took  a  spin  out  into  the  country. 
I  had  letters  to  a  number  of  men  from  whom  we  had 
imported  cattle,  and  calling  upon  them,  I  was  given 
every  opportunity  for  seeing  what  the  Dutch  were 
doing  in  the  line  of  cheese  and  butter.  In  Holland, 
as  a  rule,  everything  is  finder  one  roof  for  horses, 
cattle  and  human  beings,  including  hayloft  and  rooms 
for  curing  cheese.  The  one  exception  is  a  little 
detached  structure  for  the  pigs.  The  typical  Dutch 
house  is  a  square  building  terminating  in  a  high-peaked 
roof.  I  was  there  in  May  when  the  cattle  were  out  to 
pasture,  and  their  winter  quarters  were  utilized  for 
summer  kitchens.  Oh,  yes,  they  were  clean — you 
know  Dutch  women  are  proverbial  for  their  scrubbing 
— and  there  were  no  odors.  One  man,  where  I  was  re¬ 
ceived,  had  his  living  rooms  detached  from  the  cattle 
apartments,  but  I  noticed  where  the  angles  of  the 
two  buildings  joined,  that  the  cook  stove  was  in  a 
stable.  On  the  line  of  tourists,  some  of  these  stables 
arc  kept  in  summer  as  show  places,  with  carpets  on 
the  floors,  or  sawdust  put  on  in  fanciful  designs.  The 
tourists  fancy  that  they  see  typical  Dutch  interiors, 
and  are  quite  willing  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  sight,  while 
the  fee  helps  the  Dutchman  out  financially.” 

“  Do  the  women  wear,  for  an  everyday  working 
garb,  those  voluminous  skirts  we  see  in  pictures  of 
them  ?  ” 

“Yes,  and  when  they  dress  up — as  in  going  to 
market — they  put  on  a  lot  more,  giving  them  a  very 
wide  and  fantastic  appearance  ;  but  they  look  heavily 
weighted.  They  appear  sturdy  and  buxom,  however, 
but  they  are  not  so  tall  as  American  women.  The 
men  are  lean  and  spare,  smoke  lots  of  tobacco,  and 
drink  much  spirits,  but  now  and  then,  one  sees  tall 
and  large  specimens  among  them.  They  are  less  pecu¬ 
liar  in  their  dress  than  the  women,  their  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  outer  garment  being  a  sort  of  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  shirt  and  an  apron,  in  black  or  dark  blue.” 

“  How  many  cows  constitute,  with  them,  a  large 
dairy  ?  ” 

“  From  20  to  30.  In  certain  parts  of  Holland,  how¬ 
ever — north  Holland  and  Friesland — more  cows  are 
kept  than  in  any  one  part  of  the  United  States.  In 
quite  extended  districts  in  these  sections,  no  farms 
are  cultivated  ;  they  do  not  have  even  a  garden,  all 
the  land  being  in  grass.  Some  sheep  are  kept.  Heing 
below  the  sea  level,  water  is  never  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  Haarlem-er- 
Mere — that  lake  that  was  drained  near  the  Hague — the 
agriculture  is  more  mixed.  The  soil  is  very  rich  every¬ 
where.  ” 

“  What  cattle  are  bred  in  Friesland  ?” 

“  The  IIolstein-Friesians.  A  good  cow  is  worth,  in 
our  money,  about  §00.  Very  little  butter  is  made  in 
north  Holland,  mostly  cheese,  largely  Edam.” 

“  What  is  the  red  surface  on  Edam  cheese  ?  ” 

“  Annatto,  but  one  never  sees  it  used  in  Holland 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  put  on  by  the  importer.  The 
Dutch,  however,  use  color  in  the  inside  of  the  cheese 
the  same  as  is  done  here.  The  cheese  is  made  after  a 
rather  primitive  style,  and  is  largely  the  business  of 
the  housewife.  Cheese  was  selling,  when  I  was  there 
in  May,  at  the  rate  of  §9.60  for  110  pounds.  On  weekly 


market  days,  the  cheese  is  arranged  for  exhibition  on 
the  pavement  in  the  mai’ket  town,  by  being  laid  two 
cheeses  deep,  so  as  to  form  a  square,  and  is  weighed 
on  balances — cheese  on  one  side,  and  iron  on  the  other. 
If  it  rains,  or  the  sunshine  is  too  intense,  a  cover  is 
thrown  over  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dickering  be¬ 
tween  buyers  and  sellers,  and  it  is  often  a  long  process 
before  a  sale  is  concluded.  There  is  little  cheesemak¬ 
ing  in  winter.  Very  little  government  aid  is  given  to 
cheesemaking,  and  there  seems,  in  recent  years,  to 
have  been  no  marked  improvement  in  its  manufacture. 
There  are  no  government  schools,  save  one  or  two 
small  ones,  and  one  or  two  experiment  stations.  I 
found  only  one  progressive  dairyman  who  was  paying 
for  milk  according  to  its  percentage  of  fat.  He  spoke 
German  well,  and  1  found  that  the  Hollanders  were  a 
linguistic  race,  often  speaking  English  and  German  in 
addition  to  their  own  tongue.  A  Holland  peasant  is 
quite  as  likely  to  understand  English  as  German,  and 
I  had  no  more  difficulty  in  making  myself  understood 
in  English  than  had  an  American  friend  with  me  in 
speaking  his  American  German.  In  Friesland,  the 
buttermaking  industry  is  rapidly  developing,  and  be¬ 
coming  a  formidable  rival  in  the  English  market  to 
the  Danish  product,  and  the  butter  is  made  practically 
the  same.  At  one  creamery,  they  were  getting  about  90 
skillings  per  cwt.  delivered  on  a  vessel  at  the  seaport  ; 
that  would  be  about  20  cents  a  pound.  The  cream¬ 
eries  use  separators,  and  are  conducted  much  as  are 
our  own. 

“  From  Holland,  I  went  to  England  and  Scotland, 
spending  the  months  of  June  and  July.  English  but¬ 
ter  is  practically  all  consumed  at  home,  and  is  made 
for  immediate  consumption.  It  is  very  lightly  salted, 
and  is  put  up  in  prints  by  hand,  by  use  of  the  paddle. 
There  is  very  little  factory  dairying  ;  it  is  mostly  of 
the  farm,  and  largely  in  the  hands  of  women  who  also 
do  most  of  the  milking,  the  latter  being  the  work  of 
the  farm  laborer’s  wife.  There  are  dairy  schools  or 
institutes,  and  at  these,  the  pupils  are  chiefly  girls 
who  often,  later  on,  are  employed  in  the  show  dairies 
of  the  nobility.  These  institutes  are  largely  supported 
by  the  national  government,  from  an  increased  excise 
on  spirits.  This  tax  was  levied  several  years  ago, 
and  proving  to  be  more  than  was  needed,  was 
handed  over  to  the  county  councils,  refunded  to  the 
counties  from  which  it  was  drawn,  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  it  be  applied  to  technical  education.  A 
great  fuss  was  made  about  it  at  the  time,  but  it 
presently  became  so  popular  that  it  has  been  contin¬ 
ued.  The  best  of  these  dairy  schools  are  the  Midland 
in  Kensington  Fields,  the  British  Dairy  Institute  in 
connection  with  the  University  Extension  College,  at 
Reading,  and  the  one  maintained  by  the  Ayrshire 
Council  at  Kilmarnock,  in  Scotland.  The  pupils  pay  a 
tuition  fee,  but  in  nearly  every  case,  counties  offer 
free  scholarships  upon  examinations.  The  school, 
ordinarily,  is  a  farm  rented  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
pupils  live  in  the  farmhouse.  They  have  almost 
wholly  practice  work,  with  some  lectures  and  labora¬ 
tory  work.  At  the  Midland,  there  is  a  well-equipped 
laboratory,  and  a  trained  bacteriologist.  I  spent  two 
weeks  as  a  pupil  at  the  Midland,  and  learned  much 
about  making  certain  kinds  of  cheese.” 

“  Do  the  English  pay  as  much  attention  to  scientific 
dairying  as  Americans  ?  ” 

“  N o,  not  so  much  ;  it  is  newer  there  than  here.  The 
schools,  however,  are  quite  up  to  the  times.  The 
schools  are  more  in  advance  in  practice  than  are  the 
dairies.  The  public  is  more  behind  the  teaching  there 
than  it  is  here,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  conservat¬ 
ism  of  the  people.” 

“  Do  they  have  our  own  idea  of  what  constitutes 
good  butter  ?  ” 

“The  English  idea  of  butter  texture  differs  from 
ours.  They  want  their  butter  worked  drier,  want  it 
firm,  but  do  not  care  so  much  for  granular  texture. 
They  esteem  a  lighter  and  more  delicate  butter,  and 
give  to  it  only  the  least  artificial  color.  Universally 
in  the  dairy  districts,  the  pasture  is  very  fine.  There 
is  less  use  made  of  separators.  The  cows  are  in  large 
part  Devonshire  Short-horns,  the  race  of  beef  Short¬ 
horns  developed  for  milk,  large,  blocky'animals  of 
distinctively  fleshy  type.  A  good  dairy  cow  there  is 
worth  §100.  I  saw  a  fairly  good  one,  whose  usefulness 
for  the  dairy  was  over,  sell  for  §7.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  how  Devonshire  clotted  cream  is 
made  ?  ” 

“  The  milk  is  set  in  shallow  pans — crocks — and 
warmed  until  it  just  begins  to  crinkle  ;  then  it  is  set 
aside  until  the  cream  rises.  Sometimes  it  is  rewarmed 
and  set  aside  for  the  second  time.  The  cream  is  then 
taken  off  for  table  use,  and  eaten  on  bread.  It  is  rather 
lumpy.  I  can’t  say  that  I  found  it  absorbingly  de¬ 
licious  over  other  cream.”  mary  wager  fisher. 

( Concluded  next  week.) 


The  R.  N.-Y.  lias  on  hand  the  most  practical  article 
on  tuberculin  testing  we  have  ever  read.  “  Early  Lamb 
Raising.”  and  “An  Indiana  Mule  Farm”  are  both  good. 
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MAPLE  TREES  ON  A  COURT  HOUSE  TOWER. 

The  photograph  reproduced  at  Fig.  18  is  of  the 
Decatur  County,  Ind.,  court  house  tower.  About  18 
years  ago,  the  residents  of  Greensburg  were  astonished 
to  see  quite  a  number  of  green  sprouts  growing  from 
this  tower,  and  upon  examination,  found  that,  by 
some  hook  or  crook,  some  maple  seeds  had  germinated 
and  were  growing.  As  the  tower  is  built  of  limestone 
blocks  one  foot  thick  laid  up  with  hydraulic  cement, 
no  one  had  any  idea  that  these  seedlings  would  live 
more  than  one  season,  at  most ;  but  strange  to  say, 
seven  of  them  not  only  found  root,  but  grew  and 
thrived.  In  a  few  years,  these  miniature  trees  had  so 
pushed  their  roots  into  what  seemed  to  be  an  impene¬ 
trable  surface,  that  the  tower  was  in  danger,  and  all 
but  two  were  cut  down.  The  wood  of  these  trees  was 
so  hard  that  it  could  scarcely  be  cut  with  any  edged 
tool,  and  the  roots  were  just  the  shape  of  the  crevices 
they  had  made  between  the  stones.  The  largest  tree 
now  living  is  18  feet  high,  about  that  many  years  old, 
and  bids  fair  to  live  many  years  yet,  if  left  alone. 
This  tower  is  the  pride  of  Greensburg,  and  the  first 
questions  asked  by  strangers  are,  “  What  do  these 
trees  live  on,  and  how  did  they  gain  a  foothold  ?  ” 
Many  scientists  have  visited  these  high-minded  eccen¬ 
tric  trees,  but  if  they  gave  any  satisfactory  theory  of 
their  growth.  I  did  not  hear  of  it.  MRS.  w.  w.  stkvens. 


BABY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  FOR  MARKET. 

HOW  THEY  ARE  STARTED  AND  CARED  FOR. 

Little  Fall-Sown  Garbage. — The  most  important 
vegetable  crops  started  under  glass  in  preparation 
for  outdoor  planting  are  cabbage  and  cauliflower.  Let¬ 
tuce,  eggplant,  tomato  and  pepper  are  raised  for 
early  planting  under  nearly  similar  conditions,  but. 
while  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  are  sold  in 
such  enormous  quantities,  the  price  received  for  them 
is  much  lower  than  for  the  other  plants,  and  they 
must  be  handled  with  economy  to  secure  even  a  small 
margin  of  profit. 

The  firm  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York, 
grows  half  a  million  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants 
each  season.  Years  ago,  these  plants  wei*e  all  fall-sown 
and  wintered  over  in  frames,  but  this  plan  is  now  en¬ 
tirely  discarded  except  in  the  case  of  Wakefield  cab¬ 
bage.  This  variety  is  sown  in  the  open  ground  about 
the  last  week  in  September  or  first  week  in  October, 
and  transplanted  into  frames,  where,  protected  with 


MAPLE  TREES  GROWING  IN  STONE.  Fus.  18. 

shutters  or  mats,  the  young  plants  pass  through  the 
Winter  well.  Plants  thus  wintered  over  are  headed 
sufficiently  for  cutting  a  week  or  ten  days  sooner  than 
the  eai-liest  Spring-sown  plants.  But  the  Wakefield  is 
the  only  variety,  says  Mr.  Davis,  superintendent  of 
the  Henderson  greenhouses,  which  can  be  wintex-ed 
over  without  the  liability  of  “  bolting  ”  or  running  to 
seed  when  transplanted  the  following  Spring.  This 
reason  alone  is  sufficient  to  render  Fall-sown  cabbage 
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plants  unprofitable  and,  in  addition  to  this,  these 
plants  do  not  have  such  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  as  the 
Spring  sowings.  Cauliflower  is  much  more  susceptible 
to  cold  than  cabbage,  consequently,  there  is  more  risk 
of  loss  in  wintering  them  over,  and  nothing  is  gained 
by  Fall  sowing. 

Sowing  and  Hardening. — Excepting  the  fall-sown 
Wakefield,  the  earliest  sowings  are  made  about  Christ¬ 
mas.  these  being  in  preparation  for  the  southern 
trade,  and  other  sowings  follow  in  succession  until 
March.  The  main  crop  is  sown  between  February  1 
and  March  1.  Seed  is  sown  on  the  benches  in  a  rose 
house,  in  soil  from  which  stock  rose  plants  have  been 
removed,  or  in  shallow  boxes  ;  the  temperature  aver¬ 
ages  about  70  degrees.  The  very  early 
sowings  are  not  transplanted  until  they 
have  made  about  four  leaves.  The  seed¬ 
lings  are  transplanted  into  “flats” — 
shallow  boxes  made  by  cutting  ordinary 
soap  or  condensed-milk  boxes  into  three 
sections.  These  flats  are  about  14  x  20 
inches,  and  two  to  three  inches  deep. 

In  preparing  for  transplanting,  one 
inch  of  well-rotted  manure  is  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  flat,  and  one  inch  of  rich 
light  soil  over  this,  the  surface  being 
well  smoothed  and  leveled.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  moving  to  the  flats,  the 
young  plants  are  transferred  to  an  airy 
greenhouse  with  a  temperature  of  55  to 
68  degrees.  After  this  preliminary 
hardening,  the  flats  are  moved  to  a 
second  house  still  lower  in  temperature, 
and  from  this,  they  go  to  still  another, 
where  the  temperature  falls  almost  to 
freezing  at  night.  After  this,  the  flats 
are  transferred  to  the  frames,  without 
any  fear  of  damage  from  cold.  As  the 
season  advances,  less  care  in  hardening 
is  required,  and  some  of  the  later  sow¬ 
ings  may  be  transferred  direct  to  the 
frame  when  transplanted.  Cauliflower 
is  treated  in  just  the  same  manner,  but 
is  more  tender  and  susceptible  to  cold. 

Cabbage  is  sometimes  sown  directly  in  the  frames  be¬ 
tween  February  15  and  March  1,  and  plants  grown  in 
this  way  are  stronger  and  less  spindling  than  those 
raised  in  hotbeds. 

Some  of  the  market  gardeners  sow  in  the  frames 
from  which  they  have  removed  lettuce,  with  very  good 
results.  The  frames  must  be  in  a  warm  and  sunny 
location,  and  should  be  carefully  protected  with  mats 
during  cold  nights. 

A  Disease  of  Cabbage. — During  late  years,  very 
serious  loss  among  both  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed¬ 
lings  has  resulted  from  stem  rot,  which  may  attack 
the  plant  before  or  after  transplanting.  The  first 
sign  of  this  trouble  is  the  sudden  wilting  of  the  tiny 
plant,  which  flattens  down  as  if  scalded.  Examination 
shows  a  rot  or  blight  encircling  the  stem  at,  or  just 


flower.  This,  too,  was  formerly  sown  in  the  fall  and 
wintered  over,  but,  like  the  cabbage,  it  is  now  spring- 
sown.  Fall-sown  lettuce  is  very  likely  to  bolt  when 
planted  out  in  the  spring  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
it  has  not  the  fresh  appearance  of  spring  sowings,  and 
does  not  prove  so  attractive  to  buyers.  In  spite  of 
the  tender  and  brittle  appearance  of  the  lettuce,  it 
is  even  hardier  than  cabbage,  and  will  endure  more 
cold  and  knocking  about. 

Tomatoes,  eggplants,  and  peppers  are  usually  sown 
about  March  1,  in  flats.  They  are  transplanted  from 
the  seed  flats  into  others,  100  in  a  box,  but,  being 
susceptible  to  cold,  are  not  transferred  to  the  frames 
till  the  latter  end  of  April.  The  eggplants  and 


THE  QUEEN  POTATO.  Fig.  19. 

peppers  are  not  transplanted  into  flats,  but  potted 
into  3-inch  pots,  and  grown  on  in  the  greenhouse. 
They  sell  for  a  higher  price  than  the  others,  hence 
more  care  may  be  given  them  with  profit. 

Young  celery  plants  are  not  so  much  grown  as  in 
former  years.  They  are  all  sown  outside.  Just  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  work  the  ground,  with¬ 
out  its  being  too  pasty — from  the  middle  to  the 
latter  part  of  March,  usually — the  celery  seed  is  sown 
in  drills.  When  thinned,  the  thinnings  are  sold  for 
planting,  at  comparatively  low  prices,  to  be  followed 
later  by  the  remaining  plants. 

A  great  many  vegetable  plants  are  sold  in  the  mail 
trade,  especially  pepper  and  eggplants.  Hut  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  nearly  so  profitable  as  years  ago.  The 
spring  sowing  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  increases 


FERTILE  EGGS  IN  WINTER. 

HOW  DO  POUU'RYMKN  OBTAIN  T  II  E  M  ? 

Exercise;  Keep  Them  Hungry. 

We  find  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  an  80  per  cent 
standard  of  fertile  eggs  during  the  Winter.  The  main 
point  is  to  give  the  hens  all  the  exercise  possible,  and 
keep  them  a  little  hungry.  Give  a  warm  mash  of 
wheat  bran,  Quaker-oat  feed,  10  per  cent  of  scraps  or 
green  bone,  with  clover  or  green  i*ye  in  the  morning, 
and  equal  quantities  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  at  night. 
Always  keep  them  a  little  hungry  when  confined,  as 
that  is  an  incentive  to  exercise,  and  enables  them  to 
assimilate  their  food.  Keep  shells  and  grit  constantly 
by  them.  The  most  successful  of  the 
broiler  men  produce  their  own  eggs, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  control  the  fer¬ 
tility.  From  80  to  85  per  cent  of  fertile 
eggs  is  a  fair  average  in  Winter  from 
hens  confined.  JAMES  rankin. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Litter-ry  Hen  Is  Fertile. 

If  fowls  are  not  crowded,  are  in  good 
health,  properly  cared  for,  and  have  a 
good,  comfortable  house,  there  is  no 
reason  why  fertile  eggs  cannot  be  had 
in  Winter  as  well  as  in  Spring.  I  have 
frequently  had  them  average  upwards 
of  90  per  cent  fertile  in  midwinter, 
which  is  good  enough  for  most  people. 
In  the  first  place,  one  must  have  good 
healthy  stock  that  has  not  been  inbred  ; 
then  give  the  hens  plenty  of  room  ;  if 
they  are  confined  to  the  house,  a  pen 
12  x  20  feet  is  none  too  large  for  20 
fowls.  Of  course,  they  will  do  in  smaller 
pens  with  good  care,  but  the  larger  the 
pens  the  better,  and  the  smaller,  the 
more  extra  care.  The  floor  must  be 
covered  with  litter  of  some  kind,  the 
more  the  better  ;  a  foot  deep  is  none  too 
much,  and  all  grain  should  be  thrown 
into  this  litter.  Anything  will  answer 
for  the  litter — old  meadow  hay,  straw,  or  cut  corn 
stalks — only  there  must  be  plenty  of  it. 

1  would  feed  a  mixture  of  ground  feed,  including 
wheat  bran,  ground  oats,  hominy  meal,  cut  clover  hay, 
ground  meat,  linseed  meal  and  peanut  meal,  if  I  could 
get  it.  The  bulk  of  this  feed  I  would  make  cut  clover, 
and  enough  meat  to  give  them  about  one  pound  to  30 
hens  each  day.  I  would  vary  the  mixture  occasion¬ 
ally,  to  give  them  the  necessary  change,  as  most  peo¬ 
ple  like  beefsteak,  but  few  want  it  all  the  time. 
Never  feed  any  more  soft  feed  than  will  be  eaten 
quickly,  and  always  feed  it  in  a  rather  dry,  crumbly 
condition,  and  never  hot.  1  use  for  grain  feed,  oats, 
corn,  wheat,  buckwheat  and  barley,  at  noon,  giving 
them  a  small  quantity  to  induce  exercise  by  scratch¬ 
ing,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  necessities  for  good, 
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For  Description  of  Potatoes,  see  Ruralisms,  Page  54. 


THE  STEUBEN  POTATO.  Fig. 

below,  the  point  where  it  enters  the  ground.  Where 
the  plant  is  not  so  badly  wilted,  it  may  start  to  grow 
again,  the  only  trace  of  its  disease  being  a  cal¬ 
loused  ring  about  the  neck,  where  the  outer  skin  has 
sloughed  off,  but  this  is  rare.  Ordinarily,  the  little 
plant  is  in  a  hopeless  condition,  as  soon  as  the  wilting 
shows  itself.  So  far,  no  prevention  for  this  trouble 
has  been  found.  The  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  has 
been  advised,  but  where  these  plants  are  grown  in 
vasx,  quantities,  to  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  such  treatment  would  really  pay. 
The  origin  of  the  trouble  is  still  a  mystery. 

Lettuce  and  Other  Plants. — Lettuce  is  sown 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  cabbage  and  cauli- 


the  cost  of  production,  while  the  places  realized  are 
much  diminished.  While  the  plants  must  be  carefully 
wrapped  for  mailing,  no  expensive  package  is  used  in 
shipping,  though  the  city  stores  show  tomatoes,  pep¬ 
pers  and  eggplants  put  up  in  little  splint  baskets  for 
the  convenience  of  suburban  gardeners.  Ornamental 
bedding  plants,  assorted,  are  put  up  in  the  same  way. 
It  would  appear  that  there  is  not  much  profit  in  young 
vegetable  plants  unless  handled  in  very  large  quanti¬ 
ties  by  those  with  facilities  for  pushing  the  sale.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  market  gardeners  raise  their  own  plants 
largely,  improvements  in  vegetable  houses  benefiting 
this  work.  Improvements  in  greenhouse  structures 
have  been  of  benefit  to  vegetable  growers,  e.  t.  r. 


strong,  fertile  eggs.  At  night,  I  give  them -a  full  feed 
of  either  of  the  grains,  changing  from  one  to  the 
other,  using  oats  and  corn  more  than  the  others. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  the  corn  making  them  too  fat  when 
laying,  unless  fed  exclusively  ;  in  cold  weather,  espe¬ 
cially,  it  is  a  very  good  food,  and  if  I  could  have  but 
three  kinds  of  feed,  I  would  take  corn,  cracked 
coarsely,  ground  meat,  and  clover  hay.  Oats  are  an 
excellent  food  for  producing  fertile  eggs,  as  I  have 
found  by  experience.  I  use  the  No.  1  clipped  oats,  the 
heaviest  that  can  be  had.  The  water  should  be  looked 
after,  also,  and  in  severe  weather,  they  should  be 
watered  three  times  per  day,  and  the  drinking  vessels 
emptied  before  the  water  has  time  to  -freeze.  ^DoZnot 
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use  hot  water  ;  ordinary  spring  or  well  water  is  warm 
enough.  Don’t  fail  to  keep  plenty  of  grit  before  them, 
and  with  a  good,  vigorous  cockerel  to  each  20  hens,  all 
good,  bright,  healthy  birds,  their  eggs  should  be  not 
less  than  80  per  cent  fertile,  and  good  strong  hatch- 
able  eggs.  J.  E.  STEVENSON. 

New  Jersey. 

Great  Value  of  Leghorn  Cocks. 

I  have  not  raised  broilers  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
I  then  found  that  clover  hay  and  green  feed  improved 
the  fertility.  I  found  that  a  White  Leghorn  cock  gave 
twice  as  many  fertile  eggs  as  any  other  breed  during 
the  winter,  and  every  one  with  any  experience  knows 
that  Leghorn  eggs  or  their  crosses  hatch  much  better 
in  a  machine  than  any  other  breed.  For  broilers  of 
1 14  pound  each,  I  would  just  as  lief  have  them  as  some 
larger  breed.  If  I  were  raising  broilers  and  had  pure¬ 
bred  P.  Rocks  or  Wyandottes,  1  would  breed  them  to 
W.  Leghorns  during  the  winter,  and  remove  the  Leg¬ 
horns  and  mate  them  with  cocks  of  their  own  breed 
when  spring  fairly  came,  as  the  Leghorns  seem  to  im¬ 
part  a  vitality  to  the  egg  that  will  stand  a  good  deal 
of  abuse  in  hatching.  The  whole  secret  is  in  getting 
good,  strong  germs  ;  if  we  ean  sueceed  in  getting 
germs  strong  enough,  the  poorest  machine  on  the 
market  will  bring  out  an  A  No.  1  hatch  ;  but  if  the 
germs  are  weak,  the  best  hen  that  ever  sat  will  make 
a  poor  job  of  it.  So  don’t,  at  every  poor  hatch,  send 
off  a  letter  with  a  special  delivery  stamp  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  your  particular  incubator,  cussing  him  up 
hill  and  down,  as,  nine  chances  out  of  ten,  the  whole 
fault  is  with  the  eggs.  We  all  make  a  mistake,  I  fear, 
in  crowding  our  breeders  so  as  to  get  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs  out  of  them  when  we  are  after  germs. 
W ould  it  not  be  far  better  to  have  each  breeder  lay 
only  80  eggs,  75  of  which  would  hatch,  than  to  get  150 
eggs  and  hatch  only  50  of  them  ?  I  think,  in  time,  we 
will  find  our  many  failures  due  to  working  more  for  a 
large  number  of  eggs,  when  we  should  disregard  the 
number  of  eggs  and  work  entirely  for  strong  germs. 

Pennsylvania.  wm.  h.  truslow. 

Keep  Eggs  from  Being  Chilled. 

Hens  can  be  kept  housed  and  have  fertile  eggs,  if 
they  are  well  cared  for,  and  kept  in  perfect  health.  To 
keep  them  in  perfect  health,  they  must  be  kept  busy, 
and  as  they  can  get  nothing  but  what  is  given  to  them, 
they  must  have  a  variety  of  food.  I  feed  a  mash  in 
the  morning,  and  small  grain  thrown  in  wheat  chaff 
to  keep  them  busy,  with  a  full  ration  at  night.  I  am 
feeding  buckwheat,  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  but  more 
corn  than  of  any  other  grain.  They,  also,  need  green 
food  ;  cabbage  is  excellent  for  them,  if  it  can  be  had. 
Fertile  eggs  can  be  had,  but  it  means  work.  The 
broiler  men  buy  their  eggs  mostly,  I  think.  The  fer¬ 
tility  in  January,  when  hens  are  housed,  should  not 
be  below  50  per  cent,  and  ought  to  be  75  percent.  One 
of  the  drawbacks  is  that  the  eggs  get  chilled  in  very 
severe  weather,  as  it  is  hard  to  get  them  picked  up 
often  enough  when  one  has  so  many  to  look  after.  To 
get  the  greatest  possible  number  of  fertile  eggs  from 
a  pen  of  fowls,  keep  them  in  perfect  health,  not  over¬ 
crowded  or  overfed  ;  then  keep  them  busy,  make  them 
scratch  for  all  they  get  through  the  day,  and  still 
see  that  they  have  enough  to  eat  at  night. 

New  Jersey.  _  n.  a.  mount. 


A  MEETING  OF  STRAWBERRY  MEN. 

WHAT  OSWEGO  GROWERS  TAI,K  ABOUT. 

Strawberries  from  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  are 
famous  in  all  the  large  markets  during  their  season. 
The  following  condensed  extracts  from  some  of  the 
papers  read  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Oswego 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  will  interest  all  who  love 
a  strawberry : 

How  /  Grow  Fancy  Marshalls. 

F.  G.  Tiee  said  :  “  The  berries  were  grown  by  the 

ordinary  matted-row  system.  After  taking  out  plants 
for  resetting,  we  left  a  row  about  10  inches  wide,  and 
mulched  this  well  with  marsh  hay.  Last  year,  we 
bedded  in  runners  and  mulched  in  the  spring.  This 
year,  we  are  using  the  narrow-row  system.  We  set 
plants  with  a  spade,  and  cut  the  roots  to  about  three 
inches  in  length.  A  man  uses  the  spade,  and  a  boy 
follows  with  a  basket  of  plants,  and  puts  each  plant 
in  back  of  the  spade,  spreading  the  roots  fan-shaped. 
We  use  a  small  handful  (about  400  pounds  to  the  acre) 
of  commercial  fertilizer  costing  about  $38  to  $40  per 
ton,  about  10  days  after  the  plants  are  set.  We  use  a 
tool  made  by  ourselves  especially  for  putting  on  the 
fertilizer.  It  consists  of  a  long  tube  and  two  funnels, 
one  within  the  other.  The  inner  funnel  sets  over  the 
plant,  and  when  the  fertilizer  is  dropped  through  the 
tube,  it  falls  in  a  rim  around  the  plant,  and  none  of 
it  touches  the  foliage.  In  the  Fall,  we  use  500  pounds 
of  ground  bone,  and  250  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash 
to  the  acre.  We  don’t  use  muriate  ;  it  will  burn  them. 

“  After  the  plants  are  set,  we  use  a  garden  rake 
about  them  to  stir  the  soil,  and  Breed’s  weeder  till 


July  1.  I  set  berries  this  year  2 %  x  3  feet  apart.  I 
use  a  marker  made  of  flexible  board,  with  shoes  under¬ 
neath.  If  the  surface  is  uneven,  the  thin  ash  board 
will  bend  and  reach  every  depression.  I  set  plants  at 
the  intersections  of  the  marks,  keep  off  all  runners  till 
the  middle  of  July,  and  cultivate  both  ways  till  the 
runners  are  rooted.  I  allow  four  runners  to  root  from 
each  parent  plant,  and  place  them  at  regular  intervals 
between  the  old  plants.  It  costs  about  $10  to  keep  the 
runners  off,  and  I  think  that  it  pays  well.  I  put  on 
nearly  four  tons  of  straw  to  the  acre  this  winter  ;  I 
put  it  on  early,  not  covering  the  plants,  but  between 
them.  On  the  approaeh  of  the  coldest  weather,  I  place 
part  of  it  directly  over  the  plants.  Of  varieties,  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  Marshall.  It  did  better  on  upland  than  on  the 
flats  this  year.  I  also  grow  the  Brandywine  and  Wm. 
Belt.  The  latter  is  liable  to  blight,  but  I  am  not 
troubled  much  that  way.  Marshall  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  over  10,000  quarts  to  the  acre.  I  put  many  of  them 
up  in  fancy  packages,  and  sell  six  quarts  for  $1.50.” 

Growing  Large  Crops  of  Atlantics. 

Mr.  R.  Quonce  stated  that  we  must  have  dry  land 
for  Atlantic  berries ;  they  are  very  liable  to  rust,  and 
wet  soil  enhances  this.  He  plows  the  land  thoroughly, 
fits  it  till  so  mellow  that  one  can  thrust  the  hand  in 
all  over,  marks  the  rows  with  a  peg-tooth  corn-marker, 
scatters  in  the  mark  about  000  pounds  of  commercial 
fertilizer  to  the  acre  before  setting  ;  the  brand  usually 
used  analyzes  1  to  2  per  cent  ammonia,  9  to  11  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  2  to  3  per  cent  potash.  He 
believes  that  phosphoric  acid  derived  from  bone  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  from  rock.  After  the  fertilizer  is  drop¬ 
ped,  he  covers  it  by  leveling  off  the  mark,  and  sets  the 
plants  right  on  the  mark  ;  gives  clean  culture,  what  is 
known  as  the  matted  row,  and  gets  good  results.  He 
applies  one  ton  of  the  same  grade  of  fertilizer  to  the 
acre  in  the  spring  of  the  bearing  year  ;  puts  it  on  very 
early  in  the  spring,  scatters  it  on  the  plants,  and  it 
never  has  burned  them.  He  sets  his  berries  on  the 
same  ground,  year  after  year.  After  a  bed  fruits,  he 
plows  it  up  and  summer-fallows  the  ground  the  rest  of 
the  season.  The  next  Spring,  he  sets  it  to  berries 
again.  He  has  picked  103  crates  of  Atlantics  from  a 
half  acre,  and  knows  that  over  50  crates  went  to  waste 
because  of  the  dry  weather.  They  were  not  mulched, 
the  season  was  dry,  and  the  berries  never  came  to 
maturity.  His  yields  run  from  185  to  200  crates  per 
acre.  The  price  received  is  from  $5  to  $7  per  crate  of 
30  quarts. 

Strawberries  on  a  Large  Scale. 

Dr.  Geo.  P.  Johnson  (known  as  the  Strawberry  King) 
said  :  “As  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring,  I  thoroughly 
prepare  my  ground.  After  it  is  well  plowed  and 
dragged,  I  roll  it  to  make  it  level  and  smooth,  mark 
the  rows  straight,  at  once  begin  setting  plants,  and 
continue  until  the  50  acres  are  planted.  I  am  a  posi¬ 
tive  believer  in  early  setting.  My  experience  is  that 
early-set  plants  do  by  far  the  best.  1  am,  also,  a  firm 
believer  in  not  digging  the  plants  until  ready  to  set 
them.  Often  the  poor  grub  gets  lots  of  curses  for 
destroying  the  plants  when,  in  fact,  no  grubs  have 
been  there,  but  the  plants  die  out  because  they  have 
been  dug  too  long.  I  have  met  with  great  loss  by  set¬ 
ting  plants  that  were  partly  dried  up. 

“  After  I  am  done  setting,  I  at  once  go  through  the 
straight  rows  with  a  two-horse  cultivator,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  near  an  experienced  hand  can  run  to 
the  row  of  plants.  As  soon  as  I  am  through,  I  start 
the  cultivator  and  go  through  them  again,  and  have 
a  gang  of  men  follow  with  hoes.  I  keep  this  up  all 
through  the  Summer.  My  rule  is  to  cultivate  16  times, 
and  hoe  them  eight  times  during  the  season.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  the  more  we  cultivate  and  hoe, 
the  less  the  grand  total  expense.  W e  also  have  a  cleaner 
bed,  and  more  and  better  fruit.  If  possible,  I  put  a 
small  dressing  of  unleached  hard  wood  ashes  on  after 
every  alternate  hoeing.  At  the  end  of  the  hoeing 
season,  I  go  through  with  the  large  hind  tooth  on  my 
Planet  Jr.  cultivator.  This  throws  all  the  runners 
from  the  center  of  the  row  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  cov¬ 
ers  them,  and  also  prevents  water  from  standing  on 
them. 

“  About  the  middle  of  October,  I  put  on  the  rows  a 
moderate  coat  of  horse  manure.  This,  I  believe,  is 
very  important.  It  prevents  the  early  freezing  weather 
from  destroying  the  small  fibers  or  roots.  These  roots 
may  not  appear  to  some  to  be  of  any  value,  but  as  God 
gave  to  man  the  small  capillaries  in  his  anatomy,  so 
He  gave  these  tiny  feeding  rootlets  to  the  strawberry 
plant ;  therefoi'e,  they  should  be  protected  and  saved. 
Early  in  December,  I  again  apply  a  coat  of  manure  to 
the  beds.  While  these  two  coats  protect  the  plants 
from  heaving  in  the  early  Spring,  they  at  the  same 
time,  help  to  nourish  and  make  the  plants  more  fruit¬ 
ful.  The  result  is  more  and  better  fruit,  because  of 
the  manure. 

“  In  early  spring,  I  roll  my  bed  with  an  iron  roller. 
This,  in  my  mind,  does  a  deal  of  good  in  many  ways. 
It  presses  the  plant  down  to  just  where  it  belongs, 


packs  the  soil  firmly  about  it,  and  leaves  the  ground 
perfectly  level.  It  tends,  also,  to  help  out  in  a  drought. 
As  to  the  expense  of  this  kind  of  treatment  of  the  50 
acres,  I  will  say  that  the  season  of  1897  was  an  ex¬ 
pensive  one,  but  the  plowing,  dragging,  rolling,  mark¬ 
ing,  digging,  trimming,  dropping  and  setting  of  the 
plants  cost  $7.53)6  per  acre.  Cultivating  and  hoeing 
the  entire  season  cost  $14.92  1-9,  milking  a  total  of 
$22.45  4-9  per  acre.” 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

GRAFTING  IMPROVED  CHESTNUTS  ON 
SPROUTS. 

V.  E.,  Crons  Keys,  N.  •/. — 1.  Are  chestnut  sprouts  six  inches  thick 
and  12  feet  high  too  large  to  graft?  2.  How  high  should  they  be 
grafted  from  the  ground  ?  3.  What  kind  of  chestnuts  would  be 
the  most  profitable  ?  4.  Would  $400  be  too  much  for  40  acres  of 
chestnut  timber  three  to  five  years  old  ? 

Japan  Type  Most  Promising. 

1.  No,  though  grafts  inserted  on  such  large  stocks 
frequently  make  such  rapid  growth  that  they  are  some¬ 
times  blown  off  at  the  union,  unless  the  grafts  are 
topped  back  after  they  start  to  grow,  thus  checking 
their  growth  until  the  union  becomes  complete.  Or 
stakes  could  be  used  to  protect  them  against  the 
storms,  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  2.  We  usually 
graft  them  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  using  the 
central  part  of  the  tree,  if  but  one  stock  is  used,  the 
lower  limbs  to  be  sawed  off  after  the  graft  becomes 
safely  established,  though  we  sometimes  insert  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scions,  if  the  tree  is  inclined  to  be  of  a  spi*ead- 
ing  habit,  which  is  often  the  condition  where  the  trees 
are  not  very  close  together.  3.  Of  the  14  varieties 
that  we  had  in  bearing  the  past  season,  I  think  the 
Japan  type  the  most  promising,  for  in  that  type,  we 
have  the  earliest ;  it  ripens  without  frost  by  Septem¬ 
ber  3  (Extra  Early  Japan),  is  productive,  good  quality, 
and  bears  young.  This  is  about  a  month  earlier  than 
any  of  our  European  types.  Killen,  the  largest  of  the 
chestnuts,  opened  up  September  18,  without  frost. 
These  varieties  also  possess  edible  qualities  almost 
equal  to  our  native  sweet  American.  Following  these 
were  a  number  of  varieties  that  ripened  with  Par¬ 
agon,  Numbo,  Ridgely,  and  others  of  the  European 
type.  With  us,  the  Paragon  is  the  most  promising  of 
the  European  type.  We  are  now  preparing  for  a 
commercial  orchard  of  Extra  Early  and  Killen,  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  are  more  promising  than  any  others 
known  to  us.  These  two  are  not  yet  introduced  to 
the  public.  4.  I  would  think  $400  very  reasonable  ;  at 
least  it  would  be  here  in  Delaware.  J.  w.  KILLEN. 

Trim  to  One  Inch  and  Graft. 

1.  Chestnut  trees  of  that  size  can  be  grafted,  but  it 
would  require  considerable  time.  We  do  not  know 
what  these  trees  or  sprouts  are  like.  If  they  are  not 
growing  close  together,  and  have  branching  heads, 
we  would  cut  the  branches  off  when  they  are  1  to  1 
inch  in  diameter,  and  graft.  2.  If  they  are  straight 
shoots,  with  few  or  no  side  branches,  we  could  cut 
them  down,  and  graft  the  young  shoots  a  year  later. 
They  would  have  to  be  grafted  too  high  up  to  make 
good  trees.  3.  This  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  We  have 
pinned  our  faith  to  Paragon  so  far,  but  some  of  the 
newer  ones  may  be  equally  valuable.  The  improved 
Japans  are  very  large  and  somewhat  earlier  than 
Paragon,  but  lack  quality.  4.  The  price  named  is  not 
too  high  for  the  land,  if  not  too  rough  and  rocky.  It 
is  difficult  to  keep  clean  in  that  case.  The  underbrush 
must  be  kept  down.  H.  m.  engle  &  sons. 

Pennsylvania. 

One-Inch  Sprouts  Are  Best. 

1.  Chestnut  sprouts  six  inches  thick  and  12  feet  high, 
are  not  too  large  to  graft,  and  we  recommend  cleft¬ 
grafting  on  a  sprout  six  inches  thick.  On  a  one-inch 
sprout,  which  we  consider  the  most  desirable  size, 
we  recommend  tongue  grafting.  2.  It  is  much  more 
convenient  to  graft  when  the  shoots  have  been  cut  off 
to  about  four  to  five  feet  from  the  ground  ;  they  can 
then  be  grafted  without  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  and  grafts 
are  not  so  easily  blown  out  by  high  winds.  3.  As  to 
the  most  profitable  variety  of  chestnut  to  plant,  would 
say  any  of  the  Japan  varieties,  as  they  ripen  earlier 
in  the  season,  are  large  and  attractive,  and  bring  the 
highest  prices.  The  Japan  Giant,  Parry,  Early  Reli¬ 
ance,  Alpha,  and  Superb  are  all  very  good  varieties. 
We  anticipate,  great  things  from  Burbank’s  Extra 
Early.  4.  Four  hundred  dollars  would  not  be  too  much 
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for  40  acres  of  chestnut  timber  three  to  five  years  old. 
We  think  this  price  reasonable.  wm.  parry. 

New  Jersey. 

Better  Pay  for  New  Sprouts. 

1.  It  will  be  rather  an  expensive  operation  to  graft 
acres  of  trees  six  inches  in  thickness  and  12  feet  high. 
The  grafting  can  be  done  successfully,  but  I  believe 
it  would  be  better  to  cut  them  away,  allow  new  shoots 
to  grow,  and  graft  when  one  year  old.  This  method 
will  cost  less  and  make  the  best  trees.  2.  We  graft 
the  one  or  two-year  sprouts  at  a  height  of  about  three 
feet.  This  is  a  convenient  height  for  the  operator.  3. 
I  believe  that  the  Paragon  is  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  varieties  of  chestnuts.  It  is  an  enormous  bearer 
and  bears  at  an  early  age.  We  have  trees  bearing  the 
second  year  after  grafting.  4.  At  this  stage  of  chest¬ 
nut  growing  on  sprouts,  it  is  difficult  to.  advise  as  to 
the  pi’ice  which  may  be  paid  for  suitable  land.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  bearing  qualities  of  the  im¬ 
proved  nuts,  but  whether  the  insects  can  be  success¬ 
fully  combated  must  be  decided  in  the  future. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  G.  reist. 


Club  Root  in  the  Cabbage. 

A.  S.,  Ansonia,  Conn. — I  have  a  garden  plot,  30x100  feet;  the 
soil  is  not  rich,  but  in  a  fair  condition.  I  have  used  it  five  years. 
Last  season,  I  failed  to  grow  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  a  few 
other  things,  because  of  club  root.  What  can  be  done  to  remedy 
the  matter  ?  I  don’t  want  to  seed  it  to  grass,  as  I  wish  to  use  it 
again  as  a  garden.  Am  I  right  in  using  air-slaked  lime;  if  so, 
when  shall  I  apply  it,  and  how  much  for  the  plot  ? 

Ans. — The  best  method  of  checking  the  fungous  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  club  root,  which  has  yet  been  found, 
is  to  apply  air-slaked  stone  lime  to  the  soil.  It  has 
been  experimentally  demonstrated  that,  when  the  lime 
is  applied  in  April,  at  the  rate  of  75  bushels  per  acre, 
a  crop  of  cabbages,  cauliflower  or  other  similar  plants 
can  be  grown  with  but  little  trouble  from  club  root. 
This  would  mean  the  application  of  about  5J4  bushels 
of  the  lime  on  the  garden  plot.  In  order  to  insure 
success,  it  is,  also,  well  to  burn  all  refuse  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  crop  at  harvest  time,  and  allow  no  Shepherd’s 
purse  or  Hedge  mustard  to  grow  on  the  plot,  for  these 
weeds  are  also  attacked  by  the  same  disease,  and 
would  thus  perpetuate  it  in  the  soil.  It  is,  also,  very 
essential  to  start  witli  seedlings  which  are  entirely 
free  from  the  disease.  Where  the  disease  is  very 
prevalent,  one  should  not  grow  cabbages  and  similar 
crops  in  the  same  soil  for  more  than  two  or  three 
years  in  succession.  M.  v.  s. 

Grafting  on  Wild  Thorn  and  Wild  Grape. 

J.  If.  It.,  Stuart' 8  Draft,  Va. — I  have  a  piece  of  land  suitable  fo- 
plums  and  grapes.  Wild  Red  plums  and  thorn  trees,  and  wild 
Fox  grapes  are  growing  ou  the  land.  Can  I  graft  on  the  above  n- 
If  so,  what  can  I  graft  on  the  thorn  trees;  and  should  I  graft  on 
the  branches  or  at  the  root  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  profit  in  bothering  to  graft  either 
the  wild  grape  vines  oi'  thorn  trees.  If  I  wanted  to 
grow  grapes  or  any  other  kind  of  fruit  on  the  land,  I 
would  dig  out  everything  clean,  and  grow  some  culti¬ 
vated  crop  on  it,  at  least  for  one  year  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Then  plant  good  nursery  stock  and  take  good 
care  of  it.  This  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end  and  far 
better  than  tinkering  with  a  lot  of  irregular-sized 
stocks  here  and  there  over  the  land.  They  could  not 
be  cultivated  with  ease  or  satisfaction.  The  pear  will 
grow  on  the  thorn,  but  the  grafts  are  likely  to  bi*eak 
oft'  when  they  get  large.  I  have  tried  it  and  do  not 
like  the  practice.  h.  k.  v.  d. 

A  Batch  of  Fruit  Questions. 

C.  E.  If,  Bishop,  III. — 1.  Are  plums  grafted  or  budded  or  peach 
roots  better  and  healthier  than  on  plum  roots  ?  2.  Which  is  the 
better,  grafting  or  budding?  3.  What  is  whole  root  and  piece, 
root  grafting?  What  advantage  has  one  over  the  other?  4. 
have  seven  Red  Astrachan  apple  trees,  seven  years  old,  which  I 
intend  to  top-graft  in  the  Spring.  What  kind  of  winter  apples 
would  you  recommend  ?  5.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Pennsylvania  Red  Streak  apple  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Plum  trees  upon  peach  roots  have  been 
tested  over  and  over,  and  are  quite  generally  con¬ 
demned  because  the  union  is  not  durable.  Marianna 
plum  makes  the  best  stock  for  the  native  and  Japan 
plums,  because  it  unites  with  them  very  satisfactorily, 
is  hardy,  and  does  not  sprout.  It  grows  from  cuttings 
very  easily,  especially  in  the  southern  States  and 
California.  2.  Pudding  is  nearly  always  the  best  for 
the  plum.  3.  See  page  21  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January 
8.  4.  If  summer  apples  are  desired,  and  for  market 

purposes,  graft  on  Yellow  Transparent.  If  for  family 
use,  put  on  a  number  of  the  best  kinds  of  the  season 
desired,  such  as  Benoni,  Primate,  Early  Joe,  Jefteris 
or  any  other  good  ones  that  the  neighbors  may  have. 
It  depends  upon  whether  the  winter  apples  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  marketed  or  used  at  home.  If  to  sell, 
plant  York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis  and  Jonathan.  If  for 
home  use,  leave  out  the  Ben  Davis  and  add  Roman 
Stem  and  Grimes  Golden.  5.  Wine  is  the  correct  name 
of  the  apple  often  called  Pennsylvania  Red  Streak.  It 
is  a  late  Fall  apple  in  Illinois,  is  of  rather  large  size, 
flat  shape,  red  striped  color,  and  fair  quality.  It  makes 
a  very  good  orchard  tree,  as  it  bears  well  and  quite 
regularly.  H.  E.  V.  D. 


Diseased  Peach  Trees;  Where  to  Buy  Trees. 

If  B.  B.,  Eastford,  Conn.— 1 .  What  ails  my  three-year-old  peach 
orchard  ?  It  bore  full  the  past  season.  Part  of  the  trees  had  fruit 
which  seemed  to  be  pricked  full  of  fine  holes.  What  I  did  not  pick 
green,  rotted  before  ripening.  Then  the  gum  would  begin  to  run, 
and  now  the  limbs  that  bore  these  peaches  are  dead.  Aside  from 
that,  the  trees  have  made  a  good  growth  and  look  well.  2. 
Would  you  recommend  planting  peach  trees  from  Maryland  or 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  are  grown  with  care,  or  would  you 
buy  in  your  own  State  ?  I  have  bought  of  Connecticut  parties  in 
the  past,  and  when  I  went  to  their  places,  found  that  they  did  not 
grow  them,  but  bought  of  others  that  grew  them.  3.  I  have  been 
told  by  one  of  our  leading  nurserymen  to  plant  Japan  plums 
8x8  feet.  I  have  a  block  set  in  1897,  13 x  16  feet.  Would  you  set 
more  and  make  them  8x43  feet,  and  after  they  have  borne  a  few 
crops,  cut  down  one-half  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  is  wrong 
with  the  trees  and  fruit  mentioned,  but  it  may  be  one 
or  more  of  the  many  fungous  diseases.  It  would  be 
well  to  send  specimens  of  diseased  leaves  and  fruit  an¬ 
other  season  to  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Mid¬ 
dletown.  2.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  where  a  tree 
is  grown  as  that  it  be  healthy,  provided  it  is 
planted  in  the  Spring,  and  has  a  year’s  growth  in  a 
colder  climate  before  it  has  to  endure  the  Winter. 
Only  nurseries  whose  trees  have  been  carefully  in¬ 
spected  by  State  experts  should  be  patronized,  because 
there  are  many  diseases  and  insect  pests  in  some  of 
them.  3.  Eight  by  eight  feet  is  too  close  for  any  kind 
of  plum  tree.  The  orchard  set  13  x  10  feet  may  be  a  little 
open  for  a  few  years,  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  about 
right  when  the  trees  get  into  full  bearing,  ir.  E.  v.  n. 

Remarks  About  a  Silo. 

0.  C.,  Mass. — I  built  a  silo  last  year,  which  I  have  not  as  yet 
opened.  The  sides  of  it  are  slanting,  making  the  silo  larger  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  Do  I  understand  by  your  answer  to 
A.  H.,  Vanessa,  Ont.,  in  Tuf,  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  25,  that  it  will 
not  prove  a  success  built  thus,  or  that  the  ensilage  will  be  worth¬ 
less  ?  I  think  that  A.  II.  meant  that  he  intended  to  widen  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  timbers,  therefore  using  a  less  number  of  tim¬ 
bers  instead  of  slanting  the  sides  as  you  understand  him.  I  don’t 
see  how  he  is  going  to  build  a  tub  silo  11  feet  in  diameter  in  a 
space  nine  feet  wide.  My  plan  would  be  to  put  the  girths  cross¬ 
wise,  and  board  up  and  down.  I  would  use  two  thicknesses  of 
straight-edge  boards  and  paper  between. 

Ans. — In  the  answer  to  A.  IT.,  Vanessa,  Ont.,  on 
page  837,  there  are  several  conditions  which  enter  into 
the  construction  of  the  silo  he  proposes,  besides  the 
slanting  walls.  In  the  first  place,  a  silo  9x13  feet, 


A  SILO  WITH  SLOPING  SIDES.  Fig.  22. 


with  slanting  sides,  and  22  feet  deep,  is  not  a  proper 
shape  to  give  best  results.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  ; 
I  do  not  say  that  the  ensilage  will  not  keep  in  such  a 
silo,  but  the  risk  is  far  greater.  In  building  a  silo, 
there  are  other  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
besides  the  keeping  of  the  ensilage.  Cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  durability  are  essential  points.  If  we  .sup¬ 
pose  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  Fig.  22,  to  be  the  outline  of  a  silo 
with  slanting  walls,  it  becomes  quite  evident  why  it  is 
inferior  to  the  vertical  walls.  The  side  wall,  A  B,  is 
subjected  not  only  to  the  pressure  caused  by  the  set¬ 
tling  of  the  ensilage,  but  is  constantly  supporting  an 
enormous  weight,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  force 
out  the  side  walls.  It  has  been  found  by  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Experiment  Station  that,  in  a  vertical-walled  silo, 
the  pressure  amounts  to  almost  nothing  after  set¬ 
tling  ;  but  not  so  with  the  slanting-walled  silo.  It 
must  all  the  time  be  under  the  strain  of  the  weight  of 
the  ensilage  above  it.  This  strain  is  likely  to  cause 
springing  of  the  walls,  which  will  allow  entrance  of 
the  air,  and  cause  ensilage  to  spoil.  I  do  not  know, 
either,  how  one  would  build  a  silo  11  feet  in  diameter 
in  a  space  nine  feet  wide  ;  but  the  man  who  asked  the 
question  said  that  he  was  thinking  of  building  a  silo 
9  x  14  feet,  and  said  nothing  about  the  size  of  his  base¬ 
ment.  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

A  Fertilizing  Mixture  for  Tomatoes. 

W.  .1.  B.,  Caroline  County,  Md. — A  heavy  yield  of  tomatoes  is 
wanted.  IIow  would  the  following  do,  applied  broadcast,  one  ton 
on  two  acres:  1,200  pounds  pure  steamed  tine-ground  bone,  300 
pounds  ground  fish,  300  pounds  ground  tankage,  and  200  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  ?  Would  subsoiling  be  advantageous  toward 
a  larger  yield  of  tomatoes  ?  The  land  is  a  clay  subsoil.  Can  you 
suggest  a  better  formula  ? 

Ans. — In  my  judgment,  the  formula  is  not  only  too 
rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  but  contains  too  small  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  “available”.  The  formula  given,  assum¬ 
ing  average  composition  of  the  materials,  would  con¬ 


tain  about :  3.5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  18  of  phosphoric 
acid,  both  in  organic  forms,  and  5  of  potash.  I  also  think 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  soluble  nitrogen.  Our  experiments  have  shown 
that  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  best  form,  provided  an 
abundance  of  the  minerals  is  used.  I  would,  there¬ 
fore,  suggest  the  following  formula  as  a  substitute  for 
the  one  suggested  :  Steamed  bone,  400  pounds  ;  tank¬ 
age,  400  ;  acid  phosphate,  600  ;  nitrate  of  soda,  300  ; 
muriate  of  potash,  300.  Assuming,  again,  average 
composition  for  these  materials,  the  mixture  would 
contain  about:  3.5  percent  of  nitrogen,  11  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  7.5  of  potash.  Of  this,  more  than  one-half 
of  the  nitrogen  would  be  immediately  available,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  phosphoric  acid  would  be  in  a 
soluble  form,  and  the  potash  would  be  in  greater 
amount  than  in  the  other  formula,  and  for  a  clayey 
soil,  this  would  be  likely  to  g’ive  good  returns.  If  the 
land  were  sandy,  I  would  recommend  even  a  higher 
percentage  of  nitrogen.  In  reference  to  subsoiling,  I 
should  not  regard  it  as  particularly  advantageous,  un¬ 
less  the  subsoil  is  very  hard  and  compact.  A  reason¬ 
ably  open  clayey  subsoil  would  permit  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  water  through  it.  E.  B.  voorhees. 

Grain  Ration  for  Hens. 

C.  F.  C.,  Elgin,  Mich.  I  have  75  fowls,  about  50  being  young 
pullets  of  mongrel  breeds.  The  cocks  used  the  past  six  years 
were  White  Leghorns  mostly,  but  one  season,  a  White  Wyandotte 
was  used,  and  two  seasons,  one  Buff  Cochin.  The  original  flock 
were  White  Leghorns  and  Brown  Leghorns.  I  have  a  warm 
house,  plastered  and  alabastined  inside,  8x15  feet,  and  have  the 
shell  of  an  old  ice  house  connected  with  it,  which  I  intend  to 
prepare  by  putting  in  studding,  boarding  up  inside  and  packing 
straw  between  the  two  walls.  I  shall  also  put  in  a  floor  overhead, 
and  fill  the  loft  with  straw.  I  wish  plenty  of  eggs  this  Winter. 
For  vegetable  food,  I  have  cabbages,  a  few  turnips  and  small  po¬ 
tatoes.  For  grain  I  have  corn  only.  I  can  buy  middlings  for  80 
cents  per  100  pounds.  Bran  and  linseed  meal  seem  too  loosening 
for  our  liens.  I  have  some  ground  horse  meat,  and  can  buy  crack¬ 
lings  for  one  cent  per  pound.  How  can  these  be  fed  to  make  a 
balanced  ration,  and  what  quantity  should  be  fed  each  day  for 
the  best  results?  I  feed  the  cabbage  by  keeping  one  hung  up 
in  the  house.  I  have  plenty  of  clay-loam  road  dust,  but  find  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  hens  to  dust  themselves  in  it.  They  seem 
to  prefer  well-rotted  chip  dust,  or  leached  ashes,  which  are  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  obtain  in  a  dry  state. 

Ans. — If  confined  to  these  feeds  alone,  we  would 
mix  four  parts  of  middlings,  two  parts  of  bran  and 
one  part  of  ground  meat,  to  be  fed  as  a  mash  morning 
and  noon.  For  the  75  hens  of  average  size,  we  would 
feed  12  pounds  of  this  dry  food  per  day  in  the  two 
messes.  At  night,  we  would  feed  five  pounds  of  whole 
corn,  so  they  would  be  forced  to  hunt  for  it.  This 
amount  of  food  is  about  what  we  are  giving  average 
sized  hens  this  Winter.  The  cabbage  and  turnips  we 
would  feed  raw — the  potatoes  boiled  and  mixed  with 
the  mash.  Your  house  room  is  small,  unless  the  hens 
can  run  out  on  clear  days. 

Wood  Ashes,  Hen  Manure,  Fertilizer. 

If  B.  It.,  Norwich,  Conn. — Are  uuleached,  hard-woocl  ashes 
worth  $12  a  ton  ?  What  can  I  use  for  the  same  price  that  will 
give  better  results,  on  sandy  land  for  oats  and  clover,  the  clover 
to  be  plowed  under  green  ?  On  what  garden  crop  can  I  use  hen 
manure,  for  the  best  results  ?  What  shall  I  add  to  it  to  get  a  bal¬ 
anced  fertilizer  ?  Where  can  I  send  samples  of  our  land  to  have 
it  analyzed,  and  what  will  be  the  cost?  Is  fertilizer  that  analyzes 
as  follows  worth  $35  a  ton :  nitrogen,  2.25  to  3.25  per  cent;  ammo¬ 
nia,  three  to  four  per  cent;  soluble  and  available  phosphoric 
acid,  six  to  eight  per  cent;  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  two  to 
four  per  cent ;  total,  eight  to  twelve  per  cent.  Total  bone  phos¬ 
phate,  18  to  26  per  cent.  Potash,  10  to  12  per  cent,  equal  to  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  18  to  22  ?  Would  you  advise  me  to  dig  up  five 
cows  that  were  killed  by  lightning  five  years  ago  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  consider  wood  ashes  worth  $12  a 
ton  as  actual  plant  food.  If  of  average  quality,  the 
ton  will  contain  100  pounds  of  potash  and  30  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  worth  a  little  less  than  $8  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  forms  of  plant  food.  In  200  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  and  300  pounds  of  dissolved  South 
Carolina  rock,  you  will  have  just  about  as  much  plant 
food  as  in  a  ton  of  the  ashes.  The  ashes  also  contain 
about  600  pounds  of  lime,  and  if  the  soil  is  inclined  to 
be  sour,  or  if  you  are  to  plow  in  green  crops,  you  can 
buy  this  cheaper  as  stone  or  oyster-shell  lime.  For 
oats  on  sandy  land,  you  should  use  nitrogen  in  some 
form  with  the  potash  and  dissolved  rock.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  excellent  for  this  crop.  A  mixture  containing 
400  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  250  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash,  and  850  pounds  of  dissolved  rock,  well  mixed 
with  500  pounds  of  well-dried  muck  or  black  soil,  will 
give  you  a  ton  of  fair  fertilizer  for  oats.  Chicken  ma¬ 
nure  alone  is  good  to  use  on  sweet  corn  or  cabbage.  If 
it  can  be  kept  dry  with  plaster,  we  would  crush  and 
fine  it,  and  mix  500  pounds  of  the  manure  with  250 
pounds  of  dissolved  rock,  125  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  125  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
fertilizer  mentioned  is  guaranteed  to  contain  45 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  120  pounds  of  available  phosphoric 
acid,  and  200  pounds  of  potash.  This  represents  a 
valuation  of  less  than  $25.  You  can  obtain  as  much 
plant  food  in  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  1,000 
pounds  of  dissolved  rock  and  400  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  dig  up  the  cows. 
You  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  “  reduce”  such  dry, 
hard  bones. 
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TRIAL  OF  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  POTA¬ 
TOES  DURING  1897. 

Our  method  of  potato  cultivation  was 
described  last  week.  It  is  the  same  that 
we  have  pursued  for  many  years.  The 
early  season  was  somewhat  dry.  The 
rainfall  in  July,  however,  was  so  exces¬ 
sive  that  it  was  impossible  to  cultivate 
the  land,  and  it  was  thought  that  rot 
would  surely  follow.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case.  There  was  no  rot  what¬ 
ever.  The  soil  of  the  plots  is  naturally 
poor,  and  for  the  past  10  years,  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  alone  have  been  used,  and 
these  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  pounds 
to  the  acre  strewn  in  the  trenches  as  de¬ 
scribed  last  week.  As  there  was  no  vine 
blight,  we  were  unable  to  ascertain 
whether  Fungiroid  was  or  was  not  effec¬ 
tive  in  preventing  it. 

All  of  the  varieties  were  planted 
April  27  : 

Nameless.— From  C.  B.  Battey,  Peterborough.  N. 
Y-— The  potatoes  were  cut  so  that  each  piece  had 
about  three  eyes.  The  vines  were  of  medium 
vigor,  bearing  no  flowers.  Dug  August  28.  Three 
pieces  yielded  nine  large  and  six  small  potatoes, 
weighing  2)4  pounds;  of  variable  shape,  buff 
skin.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  201.66  bushels 
per  acre.  Eaten  October  20.  Yellowish  flesh, 
soggy,  and  of  poor  quality. 

Eakly  Andes.— From  R.  A.  Andes,  Muncie,  Ind., 
who  claims  that  the  variety  is  11  days  earlier 
than  Early  Ohio,  and  outyielding  it.— Vines  of 
medium  vigor,  without  flowers.  July  7,  vines 
turning  yellow ;  dead  July  24.  The  yield  of  one 
small  tuber  was  H4  pound,  or  at  the  rate  of  302 ‘4 
bushels  per  acre.  Pinkish  skin,  variable  shape. 
Eaten  August  24.  Yellowish-white  flesh,  break¬ 
ing  but  soggy. 

Red  Elk.— From  R.  D.  Burr,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
— Plant  weakly ;  vines  dead  July  29.  One  small 
tuber  yielded  one-half  pound,  or  at  the  rate  of  121 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Sir  Cukte.— From  the  same.— Vines  of  medium 
vigor,  without  flowers.  Dead  July  24.  Three 
pieces  yielded  three-fourths  pound,  or  at  the  rate 
of  GO ‘A  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Brown’s  Early  Thoroughbred.— From  R.  H. 
Brown,  Victor,  N.  Y.— Vigorous  vines,  white 
flowers  borne  in  large  umbels.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
mediate  variety.  Dug  August  28.  Three  pieces 
yielded  23  large  and  17  small  tubers,  weighing 
six  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  484  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Shape  oblong,  often  smaller  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other.  Eyes  not  prominent;  a  fair¬ 
looking  potato.  Eaten  September  21 ;  nearly 
white  flesh,  dry,  mealy  and  of  good  flavor. 

Early  Trumbull.— From  E.  Tully,  Penza,  O. — 
Vines  of  medium  vigor;  dead  about  August  6. 
White  flowers.  Dug  August  10.  Three  pieces 
yielded  24  large  and  14  small  tubers,  weighing 
five  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  403.33  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Eaten  August  21.  Much  the  quality  of 
Early  Rose.  The  description  of  Early  Roberts 
(below)  answers  for  this. 

Early  Roberts.— From  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Mar¬ 
blehead,  Mass.— Vines  of  medium  vigor  (bearing 
white  flowers),  turning  yellow  July  7.  Dead  July 
24.  Dug  August  10.  Six  pieces  yielded  24  large 
and  29  small  tubers,  weighing  eight  pounds,  or  at 
the  rate  of  322.66  bushels  per  acre.  Smooth,  buff 
skin,  few  eyes,  oblong-flattened,  shapely.  White 
flesh,  fairly  dry  and  mealy. 

Triumuh  (Stray  Beauty  ?).— From  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.,  New  York  City.— Vigorous  vines,  no 
flowers.  Vines  dead  July  29.  Three  pieces  yielded 
12  tubers  of  medium  size  and  26  small,  weighing 
four  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  322.66  bushels  per 
acre.  Roundish  shape,  pink  skin.  Eaten  August 
18.  Flesh  yellowish,  of  second  quality.  This  vari¬ 
ety  is  much  like  Bliss’s  Triumph  in  color  of  skin 
and  form.  The  latter  was  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  during  the  season  of  1883.  The  flesh 
was  white  and  flaky,  with  a  somewhat  sweet  or 
nutty  flavor.  It  was  found  to  be  earlier  in  matur¬ 
ing  than  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  or  Extra  Early 
Vermont. 

Queen.— From  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New 
York  City.— Vigorous  vines,  white  flowers.  August 
6,  vines  dead.  Three  pieces  yielded  17  large  and 
14  small  tubers,  weighing  pounds,  or  at  the 
rate  of  463  4-h  bushels  per  acre.  Shape  oblong, 
slightly  flattened,  sometimes  round  at  the  seed 
end  and  flattened  at  the  stem  end  ;  few  eyes,  not 
too  prominent.  Skin  buff.  A  fine-looking  tuber. 
Eaten  August  23;  white  flesh,  dry  and  mealy. 
The  Queen  was  introduced  by  Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrard, 
of  Caribou,  Maine,  under  the  name  of  New  Queen. 
It  was  first  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  in  1888. 
It  was  again  tried  last  season,  so  that  compari¬ 
sons  might  be  made  with  newer  varieties.  See 
Fig.  19. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.— Originated  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  was  introduced  by  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.,  the  past  season.  Upright,  vigorous 
vines,  purplish  stems,  large  flowers,  purple  and 
white.  Dug  August  28.  Three  pieces  yielded  16 
large  and  8  small  tubers,  weighing  4H  pounds, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  342.83  bushels  to  the  acre. 


Shape  perfect — round-oblong,  flattened,  few  eyes, 
almost  flush  with  the  surface;  buff  skin,  often 
russeted  ;  white  flesh  of  the  finest  quality. 

Early  Ohio  (for  comparison). — Vines  of  medium 
vigor,  no  flowers.  July  7,  vines  turning  yellow. 
Dug  August  10;  16  large  and  21  small  tubers  (of 
all  shapes),  weighing  4*4  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
363  bushels  per  acre.  Eaten  October  19.  Nearly 
white  flesh,  mealy  and  of  fair  quality. 

Bovee. — From  Peter  Henderson  <fe  Co. — Vigorous 
vines,  green  stems,  bearing  large  clusters  of 
white  flowers.  The  vines  were  thrifty  up  to  July 
7.  Dead  August  5.  Three  pieces  yielded  15  large 
and  13  small  tubers,  weighing  5 54  pounds.  Buff 
skin ;  not  so  uniformly  shapely  as  they  were  in 
1896,  a  considerable  proportion  being  larger ;  still 
they  were  fine-looking  potatoes.  Eaten  August 
19.  White,  mealy,  floury  flesh. 

STEUBEN.— From  Ililer  Bros.,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 
— Vigorous,  spreading  vines,  light  green  leaves, 
white  flowers.  An  intermediate  variety.  Dug 
August  28.  Three  pieces  yielded  32  large  and  18 
small  tubers,  weighing  nine  pounds,  or  at  the 
rate  of  726  bushels  per  acre.  Light  buff  skin; 
shape  variable,  but  generally  good ;  often  wedge- 
shaped;  for  the  most  part,  long  cylindrical,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  Fig.  20.  Eaten 
September  19.  Nearly  white  flesh,  mealy,  solid, 
fair  quality. 

Twentieth  Century. — From  same.— Vigorous, 
spreading  vines,  dark  leaves,  no  flowers.  An  in¬ 
termediate  variety.  Three  pieces  yielded  26  large 
and  8  small  tubers,  weighing  6)4  pounds,  or  at  the 
rate  of  504.16  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  a  shapely 
potato,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  Fig.  21. 
Often  larger  at.  one  end  than  the  other;  few  eyes, 
not  prominent.  Eaten  September  15.  Flesh  nearly 
white,  mealy  and  of  fair  quality. 

Hiler’s  Choice. — From  same. — Vines  of  medium 
vigor,  white  flowers.  Dug  August  28.  Three  pieces 
yielded  12  large  and  10  small  tubers,  weighing 
three  pounds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  242  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Few  eyes  not  prominent,  fine  oblong 
shape.  Eaten  September  29.  Flesh  mealy,  white 
and  excellent. 

Rosco. — From  same. — Vigorous,  upright  green 
vines,  white  flowers.  Dug  August  28.  Three 
pieces  yielded  16  large,  four  small  tubers,  weigh¬ 
ing  r>l4  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  423.50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Good  shape,  often  larger  at  one  end 
than  the  other.  Few  eyes,  not  prominent.  Buff 
skin.  Eaten  September  17.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  breaking  rather  than  dry.  Fair  quality 
only. 

Seedling  No.  5. — From  D.  J.  Miller,  Saltillo,  O. 
— Vines  of  medium  vigor,  white  flowers.  Vines 
began  to  die  August  5.  Three  pieces  yielded  23 
tubers  of  medium  size,  and  five  small,  weighing 
five  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  403.33  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Fine  shape,  oblong,  slightly  flattened,  eyes 
few  and  not  prominent.  Buff  skin.  Eaten  Oc¬ 
tober  13.  Nearly  white  flesh,  mealy  and  of  good 
quality. 

Seedling  No.  1.— From  same. — Vigorous  vines, 
white  flowers.  Vines  began  to  die  August  16. 
Three  pieces  yielded  20  large  and  13  small  tubers, 
weighing  six  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  484  bushels 
to  the  acre.  A  fair-looking  potato,  oblong,  smooth, 
few  eyes,  buff  skin.  Eaten  September  14.  Yel¬ 
lowish  flesh,  mealy,  fair  quality. 

Seedling  No.  9. — From  same. — Vigorous  spread- 
ing  vines,  white  flowers.  Dug  August  28.  Three 
pieces  yielded  24  medium-sized,  33  small  tubers, 
weighing  seven  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  564.66 
bushels  per  acre.  This  is  a  large  yield,  but  the 
tubers  were  mostly  small  and  ill-shaped.  Sep¬ 
tember  15  the  tubers  reserved  for  eating  were  all 
decayed. 

Seedling  No  4. — From  same. — Spreading  vines, 
rather  curly  leaves,  no  flowers.  The  vines  began 
to  die  August  16.  Three  pieces  yielded  23  tubers 
of  medium  size,  16  small,  weighing  5%  pounds,  or 
at  the  rate  of  463.80  bushels  to  the  acre.  Buff 
skin,  shape  of  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Eaten  October 
22.  Yellowish  flesh,  soggy. 

Seedling  No.  3.  Vigorous  vines,  white  flowers. 
The  vines  began  to  die  August  6.  Three  pieces 
yielded  23  medium  and  18  small  tubers,  weighing 
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In  cold  weather 
We  need  heat. 

The  blood  must  be 
Warm,  rich  and  pure. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


Keeps  the  blood 
In  perfect  order, 

Sending  it,  in  a 

Nourishing  stream. 

To  every  organ.. 


UEDf'DCCII  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

9  CnUnKLCn  (Box  118),  Evergreen,  Wis. 
Growers  of  hard  v  flrst-elass  Evergreen&Deciduous 
trees  for  shade, ’ornament  or  timber.  Cat.  free. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 
Waukegan,  Ill, 


Grape  Vines.™ 

Extra  fine  stock  of  Cl'RKANTS,  including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  WILDER.Eoicest  rates. Quality 
extra. Warranted  true.  T.  s.  HUBBARD  to.,  FredonU,  S.I. 


Seed  Pecans  siana  p< 

address  S.  H.  JAMES.  Mound.  L; 


—For  the  finest,  largest  Loui- 


\l/_  D  A  V  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
TV  C  I  r\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  NO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


SEND 


for  the  big  catalogue. 
Atbenia.  N.  J. 


T  C.  KEVITT, 


pr  i  nil  TREES,  3c.  Allktndsof  stock  cheap. 
rCAOn  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Peach  Trees  S2S 

buv  without  first  seeing  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it, 
W.  M.  PETERS.  Wesley.  Md. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 

NEW  AND  OLD 

Triumph,  Greensboro,  Wickson,  Sophie,  Eldorado, 
Miller,  Loudon,  Logan,  Ruby,  Ridgeway,  and  a  host 
of  others  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Catalogue  free. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  PRICE  OF  SEEDS 

Low  prices  generally  mean  poor  quality; 
but  when  seeds  are  bought  from  the  growers, 
the  best  quality  can  be  had  at  low  prices. 
\A/r  PDOVA/  crrnQ  Vegetable  Seeds.  Field 
WL  unUW  oLLUo.  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes. 
Our  catalogue  is  free.  It  will  be  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  see  it  and  a  pleasure  to  us  to  send  it. 

JOS.  1IARRI8  CO., 

P.  O.  Address,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  M.  Y. 


FOR  14  CENTS  | 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


Large  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assort¬ 
ment.  of  Trees  and  , 
Plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1869.  150  acres.  The 
4eo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co..  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  RASPBERRY 
for  “FANCY  MARKET.” 

_ Money  in  it.  Catalogue  free. 

|  :;0O  acres  ill  plants.  W.  N.  8CAKFF,  New  Carlisle, Ohio 


gai 

tomers,  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  13  Day  Radish, 

1  Pkg.  Early  Spring  Turnip, 
1  “  Earliest  Red  Beet, 

1  “  Bismarck  Cucumber, 

1 
1 
1 
3 


10c 
10c 
10c 
10c 

Queen  Victoria  Lettuce,  15c 
Klondyke  Melon,  15c 

Jnmbo  Giant  Onion,  15c 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  15c 

Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents. 

Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will  0 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14c. 
postage.  We  invite  yonr  trade  and 
know  when  you  once  try  Saber's 
seeds  you  will  never  get  along  with¬ 
out  them.  Potatoes  at  M  1.50 
a  BI>I.Catalogalone6c.  No.  XU 
SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


nm  1111  Dll  II  Raspberries,  8,000  quarts  per 
VULUmDIAlV  acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMKAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  PLANTERS 

should  get  our  catalogue  or  tested 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Ku.p- 
berrloa,<’iirrnnt(i,A»i>iirug!i».Kruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Seed  Corn 
and  Potatoes  Write  to-day— free. 
Coe  Sc  Convene,  No.  9,  Fort  Atkinson,  W Is. 


PLANTS 
THAT  WILL  GROW 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

TO  w.  F.  ALLEN  J3 

SALISBURY.  MD. 

AND  HE  WILL  SEND  YOU  HIS 
„  32  PAGE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 
„  tONTAINING  17  LARGE  NEW  STRAWBERRY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. FREE  -ALSO  SAMPLE  COPY 

the  STRAWBERRY  culturist 

AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER  •  SEND  NOW.IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 


DWYER’S  1898  CATALOGUE. 

of  FKUIT  TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES  and  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK.  Standard 
Varieties  and  Novelties.  Prices  low.  Stock  flrst-elass,  mailed  free. 


T,  J. 


DWYER  &  SON,  °N'snge  Co- 


irseries, 


CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

Moorostown,  «T. 


aut: 


O’.  OOIiLiINS, 


ANJOU 

PEARS 


FOR  PLEASLTRE  OR  FOR  PROFIT.  Even  to  name  Anjou, 
“makes  your  mouth  water."  Why  not  grow  them  ?  Other  business 
pears  are  Bose,  Bartlett,  Kieffer,  Vermont  Beauty,  etc.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  planting  a  pear  orchard  this  spring,  or  in  fact,  any 
kind  of  fruit  trees,  and  want  the  best  BUSINESS  TREES,  honest 
trees  at  honest  prices,  write  to 

ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

No  agents.  No  cut.  prices.  One  set  of  prices  to  all  alike. 


REIDS 


TREES 


Prices  were  never  before  so  low — stock  was  never  better.  > 
Everything  in  the  REID  NURSERIES  is  healthy,  well  rooted, 
fully  up  to  grade.  You  will  get  exactly  what  you  want 
at  one-half  price.  Write  for  estimates,  suggestions, 
illustrated  catalogue.  Try  the  STAR  STRAWBERRY 
and  ELDORADO  BLACKBERRY. 

REID’8  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  Including  all  desirable 
novelties.  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have 
it.  “An  indispensable  catalogue -" — Country  Gentleman. 

ELLWANCER  Sc  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


RARE  TREES 

“The  Leading  Neu>  England,  Nursery.” 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  3,000 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue 
JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


Ours  is  the  Most  Complete 
Department  Nursery 
in  the  l>.  S.  f 


Can  supply  all 
your  wants  from 
Flower  aud 
Vegetable 
Seeds  to  Street  Trees  at 
low  rates.  We  publish  one  of 
the  leading  Seed,  Plant  and  Tree  Catalogues  issued, 
which  will  be  mailed  free.  Send  for  it  now,  it  will 
save  you  money.  Try  us,  can  refer  you  to  customers  in  every  state  and  territory 
in  the  Union.  43  years  of  square  dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  tar  and 
near.  Have  hundreds  of  carloads  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 

We  send  by  mail  postpaid.  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  Etc.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  44th  year.  32  greenhouses.  1,000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  188,  Painesville,  O. 
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5*4  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  443.66  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Shape  much  that  of  Beauty  of  Hebron. 
Eaten  August  31.  White  flesh  of  the  first  quality. 

Seedling  No.  7.— From  same. — Vigorous  vines, 
white  flowers.  Vines  died  August  20.  Three 
pieces  yielded  21  medium  aud  25  small  tubers, 
weighing  six  pounds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  484 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Eyes  medium  as  to  number 
and  prominence.  Buff  skin,  shape  oblong,  flat¬ 
tened  cylindrical.  Eaten  September  7.  Mealy, 
dry  and  of  tolerable  quality. 

Seedling  No.  6. — From  same. — Vines  vigorous, 
white  flowers.  Vines  began  to  die  August  16. 
Three  pieces  yielded  26  medium  and  22  small 
tubers,  weighing  5%  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
463.80  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  fair-looking  potato, 
but  of  variable  shape;  buff  skin.  Eaten  Septem¬ 
ber  6.  Yellowish  flesh  with  occasionally  dark 
parts;  soggy. 

Seedling  No.  8. — From  same. — Vigorous  vines, 
white  flowers.  Vines  began  to  die  August  16. 
Three  pieces  yielded  24  medium  and  32  small 
tubers,  weighing  seven  pounds,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  564.66  bushels  per  acre.  Buff  skin,  vari¬ 
able  shape.  The  above  is  a  large  yield,  but  the 
proportion  of  small  tubers  is  too  great.  Eaten 
September  8.  Dry,  mealy,  yellowish- white  flesh. 

Seedling  No.  2.— From  same. — Vigorous,  spread¬ 
ing  vines,  white  flowers.  Vines  began  to  die 
August  16.  Three  pieces  yielded  34  medium  and 
16  small  tubers,  weighing  7*4  pounds,  or  at  the 
rate  of  605  bushels  to  the  acre.  Variable  shape, 
buff  skin,  often  russeted.  Eaten  Octobers.  White 
flesh,  grainy  and  mealy;  first  quality.  Well 
worthy  of  another  trial. 

The  Livingston.— From  A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons, 
Columbus,  O. — Upright,  slender,  but  healthy 
vines,  green  stems,  purplish  flowers.  Began  to 
die  August  16.  Three  pieces  yielded  22  medium, 
16  small  tubers,  weighing  5%  pounds,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  463.80  bushels  per  acre.  Shape 
oblong-cylindrical  variable.  Eaten  October  3. 
White  flesh,  mealy  and  of  good  flavor. 

Livingston's  Pink  Ete. — From  same.— Vigor¬ 
ous  vines,  purplish  stems,  no  flowers.  July  7,  the 
vines  began  to  turn  yellow ;  they  were  dead 
August  5.  Three  pieces  yielded  22  medium,  42 
small  tubers,  weighing  seven  pounds,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  564.66  bushels  to  the  acre.  Buff  skin, 
pink  eyes,  shape  variable,  generally  roundish. 
Eaten  August  18.  The  flesh,  which  is  yellowish- 
white,  breaks  into  pieces,  but  is  not  mealy. 

Cakman  No.  1  (for  comparison). — J.  M.  Thor- 
buru  &  Co..  New  York. — Vines  vigorous,  spread¬ 
ing,  green  stems,  light-green  foliage,  white  flow¬ 
ers.  Vines  began  to  die  August  10,  dug  August 
28.  Three  pieces  yielded  28  large  and  22  small 
tubers,  weighing  7)4  pounds,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  605  bushels  per  acre.  The  proportion  of  small 
tubers  was  greater  than  in  previous  seasons,  but 
the  tubers  averaged  a  better  shape. 


The  Velvet  Bean  in  Florida. 

E.  A.  W.,  Orlando,  Fla. — Up  to  two 
years  ago,  the  bean  was  grown  here  in  a 
limited  way,  mainly  as  a  trellis  .shade. 
Afterward,  it  being  discovered  that  it 
was  invaluable  for  all  kinds  of  stock  as 
forage,  and  a  phenomenal  fertilizer  for 
orange  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  for  the 
soil  as  well,  it  has  been  grown  in  a 
larger  way.  Nothing  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  is,  all  in  all,  so  valuable  a 
crop  as  this,  for  farmers  to  raise,  being 
an  air  plant,  it  will  do  well  on  almost 
any  soil,  in  any  of  the  States,  North  or 
South,  that  will  grow  corn,  and  no  fer¬ 
tilizing  is  necessary.  The  forage  coming 
from  this  bean  is  a  marvel  and  a  wonder. 
If  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  it 
will  produce  a  solid  mass  of  vine  and 
foliage  to  the  depth  of  15  to  20  inches, 
covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

It  is  also  prolific  in  fruit.  From  the 
hill,  the  vine  runs  out  ;n  all  directions 
like  the  watermelon,  from  10  to  20  feet. 
It  commences  to  fruit  at  the  hill,  in 
clusters,  like  the  raisin  grape,  thence 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  vine  at 
intervals  of  from  10  to  20  inches,  pods  in 
clusters  of  from  two  to  twenty  appear. 
From  20  to  30  bushels  of  shelled  beans 
would  be  a  modest  estimate  for  an  acre 
of  ground ;  an  average  crop.  I  speak 
from  knowledge,  as  I  have  just  harvested 
19  acres  of  as  fine  a  crop  as  ever  grew. 

Plant  early  in  spring,  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  or  drill  as  desired  ;  from  three  to 
five  beans  to  the  hill,  the  same  as  corn, 
is  the  right  amount  of  seed.  Cultivate 
and  keep  clean  until  the  vines  *  ommence 
to  fill  the  row,  then  lay  by  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  If  planted  in  orange  grove  or  or¬ 


chard,  keep  five  feet  or  more  away  from 
the  trees,  as  the  vine  is  a  great  climber, 
and  will  cause  trouble.  One  bushel  of 
perfect  seed  will  plant  four  acres.  The 
beans  ground,  hulls  and  all,  make  a  fine 
fertilizer  for  pineapples,  orange  or  other 
fruit  trees,  as  well  as  for  all  vegetable 
growth.  Stock  of  all  kinds  like  this,  as 
well  as  the  green  forage  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  and  all  do  specially  well  on  it. 

Methods  of  the  Creamery  Shark. 

G.  H.  S.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. — It  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  instinct  in  the  nature  of  some 
men  to  join  willingly  in  the  schemes  of 
smooth-tongued  strangers,  rather  than 
to  take  the  advice  of  well-known  parties 
whose  warnings  and  advice  are  from  the 
best  of  authority.  For  a  number  of 
years,  people  have  been  warned  to  be¬ 
ware  of  a  certain  class  of  creamery  agita¬ 
tors.  Yet  their  work  goes  on  only  in  a 
somewhat  different  form.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  promoters  do  as  they  agree  ; 
that  they  fill  in  a  regular  contract,  agree¬ 
ing  to  build  and  equip  a  creamery 
sufficient  for  a  certain  number  of  cows, 
and  as  an  inducement,  agree  that  each 
patron  who  subscribes  stock  shall,  from 
the  first  proceeds,  draw  eight  per  cent  on 
his  investment,  and  that  a  committee 
from  the  patrons  shall  be  appointed  to 
accept  of  the  building  and  outfit  when 
finished.  Is  there  one  farmer  in  25  that 
can  tell  the  value  of  an  outfit  for  a  cream¬ 
ery  ?  Of  course,  everything  is  new  and 
the  committee  are  anxious,  and  they 
accept  it,  and  the  patrons  are  compelled 
to  pay  their  subscriptions.  Then  away 
goes  their  promoter.  When  summer 
comes  with  a  larger  flow  of  milk,  the 
creamery  man  finds  the  capacity  of  the 
separator  not  sufficient  for  less  cows 
than  the  contract  specified,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  to  buy  another  larger  one, 
and  some  of  the  machinery  has  broken, 
and  upon  investigating,  they  find  that 
they  made  a  grand  mistake.  They  should 
have  investigated  first  and  bought  better 
machinery  of  an  old  reliable  firm,  for 
less  money,  or  listened  to  the  advice  and 
warnings  of  reliable  agricultural  papers 
such  as  The  R.  N.-Yr.  of  December  18, 
1897,  or  the  warning  to  farmers  by  Mr. 
W.  II.  Jordan.  Director  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station. 


Coughs  and  colds  need  not 
be  endured;  they  can  be 
cured,  and  that  quickly. 

Many  mixtures  are  tem¬ 
porary  in  effect,  but  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
with  Hypophosphites  is  a 
permanent  remedy. 

The  oil  feeds  the  blood 
and  warms  the  body ;  the 
hypophosphites  tone  up  the 
nerves;  the  glycerine  soothes 
the  inflamed  throat  and  lungs. 

The  combination  cures. 
This  may  prevent  serious 
lung  troubles. 

50c.  and  $1.00;  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


KANSAS 


!  Have  made  a 

Reputation  (or 

i  themselves  wherever 
♦  tried.  They  are  espec- 
♦  ially  grown  and  seleet- 
1  ed  for  Western  Boll  and 
,  *  Climate.  All  kinds  of  Grass, 

Field,  Garden,  Flower  ami 
Tree  Seeds.  We  are  specialists  in  (-*---******-*‘--**- 
Alfalfa  Kaffir  Corn  and  other  dry  . Always  GfOVf', 
climate  forage  plants.  Our  new  'Good  Results'. 
100  page  III.  Catalogue  sent  free.  *♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦ 

Kansas  Seed  House  {  1  ■  LA  W  HENCE1,  °KAN8. 


HLL  SEEDS 

that  “Grow”  do  not 
PAY  TO  GROW. 
Ours  do.  For  proof, 
see  our  catalogue, 
pages  1& 2.  Send  for 
it.  It  tells  all  about 
Seeds  and  How  to 
Make  Them  Pay. 

You  will  find  in  ev¬ 
ery  Catalogue  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  for 


50  CENTS*  WORTH  OF  FREE  SEEDS. 

HEM  AN  QLA5S,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Knocotit  by  Lumbago? 

It’s  because  you  don’t  cure  it  with  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  which  pen¬ 
etrates  to  the  seat  of  the  pain  and  subdues,  soothes,  cures. 


FROM  SUN  TO  SUN 

the  farmer's  work  was  never  done.  It  isn’t  so  now.  The  “Planet  Jr.”  Labor 
Saving  Farm  tools  have  reduced  his  work  in  a  scientific  way— left  him  part  of 
the  day  in  which  to  rest  and  brought  him  better  returns  In  the  bargain. 
For  instance,  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Double  Wheel  Hoe  will  cover  as 
much  ground  as  six  of  the  fastest  men  that  ever  went  into  a  field, 
hoe,  a  cultivator,  a  rake  and  a  plow  in  one.  The  other 
“Planet  Jr.”  Machines  are  equally  efficient, 
equally  wonderful.  You  should  read  about 
them  in  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Book.  It’s  free. 


S.  Ii.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
1107  Market  St.,  Pliilada. 


THOMPSON’S 


WHEEL  BARROW 
GRASS  SEEDER 


\ y 


Catalogue  free. 


Runs  Easy,  Lasts  Always  ACRES  ivf  land  in  one 

day.  Sows  all  Grass  Seeds, all  Clovers, Alfalfa, Flax, Red 
Top,  Orchard  Grass,  Millit,  etc.  Hopper  for  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats  & 
Barley.  No  bother  with  stakes — just  follow  drill  marks.  Weighs  40  lbs. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  17  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 

Nearly  all  kinds,  and  “lots  of  them.”  NORTHERN  GROWN.  Pure  and  stock  is  uniformly  free  from 
blight,  rot  or  other  disease,  therefore  healthy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  on  application. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Wholesale  Seed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Over  1,000  acres  under  actual  cultivation. 


HAMMOND’S  F%E„  DISTRIBUTION 

Government  Free  Seeds  are  simply  “not  in  if.” 

To  introduce  the  Best  Michigan  Northern  Crown  New  Land  Seed  Potatoes,  Farm, 
Carden  and  Flower  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  500,000  pack¬ 
ets  of  choicest  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Your  name  on  a  postal  card  gets  my  Free  Seed 
Book  from  which  you  may  select  FREE  your  supply  of  seeds  for  an  entire  garden.  Write  to-day 

2aj^ar"lei  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Bx.  12,  Decatur, Mich. 


The  Finest 
Garden 


in  the  neighborhood  this  year, 
will  be  yours — if  you  plant 


Maule’s  Seeds 


eMy  new  Seed  and  Plant  Book  for  '98  contains 
everything  good,  old  or  new.  Hundreds  of 
illustrations.  4  colored  plates.  Full  of  business 
cover  to  cover.  Mailed  free  Jo  all  who  mention 
^  where  they  saw  this  advertisement.  Address  >' 

K5  M  il.  IIKMtV  .HAI  LE,  1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  I’a. 

^yyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyy? 


with  your  neighbor  because  his  stock  breaks  in  — 
•  and  destroys  your  crops.  It  is  better  and  cheaper  _ 
41  to  fence  with  the  Keystonk  Woven  Wire  Fence.  iT 
^  Where  it  is  used  there  can  be  no  such  trouble.  C 

:Why !  Because  it  keeps  stock  in  or  out.  25  to  58  in.  C 
high.  Strong,  durable,  perfect.  Can’t  hurt  stock—  IT 
^  it’s  smooth.  Send  for  free  book  on  fence  building.  4 

«  Keystone  woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  • 
^ _ Ho,  19  Ruah  St.,  Peoria,  Ill.  • 

•  nTiI¥iiT»T*tfl  •*«*<«  •  ill  m« 


grow  paying  crops  because  they’re 
fresh  and  always  tlie  best.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry’s  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1898  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  It. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Che 


ottaei 


sappst  ever  grown; 
r  in  the  world; none 
as  COOD;  war- 
•anted  to  be  by  far  the 

CHEAPEST. 

Prettiest  book  in  ^  E3  IT  P 
ail  the  world  ■  rC  C<  EL  s 
SEEDS  lcand  up  for  large  packets. 
Send  yours  and  neighbors  names  for 

my  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Ri  H.  SHUIVIWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


j  CLOVER  SEED  | 

(  1  Largest  growers  of  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds 
I  in  America.  5000  acres.  Our  Grass  Mixtures  last 
1  1  a  lifetime.  Meadows  Bown  in  April  will  give  a  ' 
'  rousing  crop  in  July.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mam-  1 
1  moth  catalogue  and  11  pkgs.  Grass  and  Grains  • 
1  'free  for  but  10c.  postage.  Catalogue  alone 5c.  1 
1  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO..  La  Crotu,  Wit.  , 
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Glover  Seed 


Medium  Red,  $3  50  per 
bu.;  Mammoth,  $3.75, 
carefuUy  recleaned. 
Sacks  free.  Sample  of  either  for  2-cent  stamp.  Bovee 
Potatoes;  $2  per  bu.,  2nd  size.  $1  50;  other  varieties, 
$1  per  bu.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

the  farm.  Address 
PAUL  S.  STEARNS  Prairie  City,  Ill. 
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FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE  Wl 

RE. 

All  horizontal  lines  arecables:  not  affected  f»y  heat 
and  cold;  adjusts  itself  to  hilly  ground  without 
buckling.  Built  for  service  and  durability.  Write 
for  full  information. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 


flnsomnia  Cured! 

Wakefulness  on  account  of  poor  party  (or  line) 
fences,  or  crops  insecure  from  stock  has  been  cured 
in  hundreds  of  cases  by  the  use  of  our"self-regnla- 
tor."  Thoroughly  proof  against  changes  of  climate. 
PAGE  FENCE  never  needs  ••watchers.”  See  ’•ad" 
in  next  issue. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


«  FENCE 

With  our  Duplex  Automata  I 
Machine  you can  make  a  gun*  f 
■uine  Kabbit-Proof  fence,  and  I 
one  that  la  also  Horse-high  “ 
ami  Bull-strong  for  f  f?  o  A  D  H  II 
a  Hog  fence  for  lJc.  10-  A  nUU  - 
ami  a  Stock  or  Chicken  fence  forl8o  a  rod.  Plain, Colled 
Spring  and  Barbed  wire  to  fanuersatwholeealeprices.  Catalogue  Free. 
KITSF.LMAN  BROTHERS,  BoxlOfi .  Rldgevllle,  Indiana. 


BOWEN 
. CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)IU  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  fanner. 


Send  for 


e  circular* 


cs 

2 

** 
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NORWALK. O. 


SOLD  ONLY  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

by  adopting  this  plan  we  are  enabled  to  save 
the  farmer  all  the  middle  man’s  profit,  and 
as  we  pav  the  freight  he's  that  much  ahead. 

AS  GOOD  AS  THE  BEST  WOVEN  WIRE 

fence  made.  Prices  way  down.  Better 
circulars  and  extra  special  discount. 


write  at  once  for  free 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  9 


>xtr»  spec: 

Old  Bt, 


L  Peoria,  in. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  9, 'A  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
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count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible,  and  honorable  houses 
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Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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“  It  is  as  impossible  to  change  a  Short-horn  into  a 
typical  dairy  animal  as  it  is  to  change  a  dairy  cow  into 
a  good  beef  animal.”  So  says  Mr.  Ward,  in  the  report 
of  the  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association.  Yet 
Prof.  Wing  states  in  the  interview  on  page  50,  that  the 
Short-horn  is  the  favorite  dairy  cow  in  England. 
Which  is  off  type — the  Short-horn  or  the  English¬ 
man  !  Probably  the  American  Short-horn  cow  ! 

O 

The  new  pure-food  laws  which  went  into  effect  in 
Wisconsin  January  1,  bar  out  all  imitation  jellies  col¬ 
ored  to  imitate  fruit  products,  but  adulterations  of 
many  foods  may  be  sold  as  “  compounds.”  The  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  holds  that  where  sev¬ 
eral  articles  thus  mixed  are  natural  food  products, 
bearing  a  natural  relation  to  one  another,  they  may 
be  thus  sold.  For  example,  coffee  mixed  with  chicory 
could  be  sold  as  a  compound,  but  not  as  coffee. 

O 

Tiie  past  week  has  given  a  perfect  specimen  of  a 
“January  thaw  ”  in  northern  New  Jersey.  The  frost 
has  come  out  of  the  ground  except  in  grass  land  and 
where  mulch  has  been  used.  The  Crimson  clover  and 
rye  have  started  growing  once  more,  and  the  hens 
evidently  think  that  Spring  has  come.  It  is  most  un¬ 
seasonable  weather.  Mud,  doubt  and  depression  are 
the  crops  in  evidence  upon  many  farms.  It’s  a  good 
time  to  store  up  sunshine  in  the  shape  of  a  good  pile 
of  stove  wood. 

O 

A  trolley  freight  service  has  proved  a  great  con¬ 
venience  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  Detroit 
&  Pontiac  Railway  picking  up  farm  products — milk, 
butter,  eggs,  etc.,  early  in  the  morning,  for  city  de¬ 
livery,  and  bringing  out  city  parcels  in  the  evening. 
According  to  a  Michigan  law,  electric  lines  cannot 
carry  freight  within  the  city  limits  between  8  A.  m. 
and  8  p.  m.,  hence  these  deliveries  must  be  made  with¬ 
in  certain  hours.  Special  freight  cars  are  used,  and 
the  service  is  a  paying  investment. 

Q 

The  Oregon  Board  of  Horticulture  wishes  to  import 
a  German  bird,  known  as  the  Kohlmeise  (Parus  major), 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  Codling  moth.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  this  bird  is  said  to  be  a  great  insect  destroyer, 
and  some  enthusiasts  on  the  western  slope  seem  to 
think  that  it  will  entirely  take  the  place  of  sprays 
and  bands.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  German 
bird  is  not  a  bit  better  at  catching  insects  than  the 
American  Chickadee.  It  appears  to  love  seeds  and 
fruit  as  well  as  it  does  insects,  and  will  attack  and 
kill  smaller  and  weaker  birds  in  a  savage  manner. 
The  results  following  the  introduction  of  the  English 
sparrow  ought  to  make  people  thoughtful  about  bring¬ 
ing  in  this  new  candidate  for  disfavor. 

O 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  a  law  which  calls  for 
analyses  of  food  products  which  are  suspected  of 
being  adulterated.  Dr.  S.  W.  Johnson  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  has  just  issued  a  report  of  his  second 
year’s  work  under  this  law.  Out  of  1,063  samples  of 
food  examined,  209  were  adulterated,  and  93  contained 
borax  or  salicylic  acid.  The  worst  adulterations  are 
found  in  coffee,  spices,  olive  oil  and  molasses.  The 
worst  cases  of  borax  and  salicylic  acid  poisoning  are 
in  catsup,  sausage,  canned  oysters  and  cream.  Out  of 
42  samples  of  sausage  tested,  27  contained  borax,  in 
some  cases  as  high  as  50  grains  to  the  pound  !  Borax 
was  also  found  in  all  the  samples  of  shredded  codfish 
that  were  examined.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that,  in  spite 
of  the  evidence  his  chemists  have  secured,  no 


prosecutions  have  yet  been  made  for  violation 
of  the  law.  He  has  evidently  more  faith  in  the 
free  publication  of  the  facts  about  adulterated  food 
and  drink  than  in  any  legal  process.  The  brands  of 
goods  found  to  be  adulterated  and  the  names  of  the 
manufacturers,  are  to  be  printed  in  the  station’s  re¬ 
ports.  That  is  what  drove  fraudulent  fertilizers  out 
of  the  State.  Fertilizer  laws  were  passed,  but  the 
fertilizer  frauds  were  not  prosecuted.  Year  after  year 
the  station  sannpled  every  brand  made  or  sold,  and 
fearlessly  printed  the  analyses.  As  a  result  the  frauds 
have  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  best  farmers  are  not 
deceived.  That  seems  to  be  the  chief  hope  for  State 
pure  food  laws.  Buyers  will  force  the  frauds  out  of 
the  market  when  they  know  the  real  facts  about  food. 

O 

On  page  57,  Prof.  Taft  gives  us  a  clear  statement  of 
the  new  law  for  nursery  and  orchard  inspection  which 
Michigan  has  adopted.  Fruit  growers  and  nursery¬ 
men  generally  seem  to  believe  that  this  law  will  have  a 
tendency  to  check  the  spread  of  plant  diseases.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  is 
perfect.  Its  purpose  is  right,  but  experience  with  it 
will  determine  what  changes  or  slight  amendments 
will  make  it  stronger  and  fairer.  One  possible  effect 
will  be  to  drive  small  dealers  and  “  tree  agents”  out 
of  the  business,  leaving  only  those  who  are  able  to 
supply  certificates  and  bonds.  We  hope  fruit  growers 
will  not  place  too  much  dependence  upon  the  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  by  the  entomologists  or  inspectors.  They 
must  understand  that  these  certificates  alone  are  not 
a  positive  guarantee  of  freedom  from  disease  or  insects. 

O 

The  wonderful  power  of  a  healthy  tree  root  to  hold 
its  own  in  the  soil  is  well  illustrated  by  the  picture  on 
page  50.  The  roots  of  these  maple  trees  force  their 
way  even  between  blocks  of  stone.  Many  people  have 
seen  trees  growing  in  cracks  of  rocks  so  that  the 
roots  have  fairly  split  the  rocks  apart.  Certainly,  if 
roots  can  make  their  way  through  brick  and  stone, 
we  need  not  spend  much  time  in  pulverizing  the  soil 
for  them.  When  J.  H.  Hale  first  planted  his  great 
peach  orchard  in  Georgia,  he  did  not  even  plow  the 
ground.  The  roots  were  cut  back  to  small  stubs,  and 
the  trees  were  set  in  the  firm  ground  in  holes  made  by 
driving  in  a  spade.  Less  than  half  of  one  per  cent 
failed  to  grow.  Considering  the  ability  of  the  average 
tree  root  to  get  into  the  ground,  do  we  not  often  waste 
labor  in  trying  to  do  its  digging  for  it  ? 

O 

Gov.  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature,  calls  attention  to  tax  exemptions.  Prop¬ 
erty  to  the  value  of  $10,131,892  is  exempted  because  it 
is  owned  by  veterans  or  their  widows,  firemen  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  militia.  Such  persons  receive  a  tax- 
rebate  on  $500  worth  of  property.  The  Governor 
doubts  whether  such  exemptions  are  constitutional  : 

The  courts  have  decided  that  property  can  he  constitutionally 
classified  for  taxation  by  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  whether  it 
be  railroad  and  canal  purposes,  charitable  or  public  purposes. 
The  courts  have  not  held,  however,  that  property  used  for  ordi¬ 
nary  business  purposes  can  be  classified  as  taxable  or  exempt 
according  to  whether  or  not  the  owner  is  a  person  of  a  particular 
kind  or  has  rendered  particular  public  service. 

These  exemptions  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  They  work,  for  the  most  part,  against  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  farmers,  since  town  and  city  people  derive 
most  benefit  from  them.  Let  this  property  stand  its 
fair  share  of  taxation.  This  is  not  the  way  to  reward 
firemen  and  soldiers ! 

O 

A  Texas  man  wrote  to  Harper’s  Weekly  and  out¬ 
lined  a  plan  for  rich  men  to  open  large  tracts  of  land 
to  be  sold  in  small  farms  to  poor  people.  This  man 
misspelled  several  words  in  his  letter  and  got  his 
grammar  a  little  twisted.  Harper’s  Weekly  sees  fit  to 
print  these  errors  in  full,  and  in  the  course  of  its  com¬ 
ments  says  : 

His  plau  would  be  more  attractive  if  he  could  guarantee  that 
his  assisted  farmers  would  not  unanimously  repudiate  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  pay  rent  after  the  first  year,  and  that  they  would  not  all 
vote  for  free  silver  at  every  election.  Capitalists  sometimes  give 
money  for  educational  uses  because  they  hope  thereby  to  raise 
the  average  of  intelligence,  and  promote  wise  government  and  the 
security  of  property.  It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  persuade 
them  that  the  same  ends  can  be  attained  by  promoting  the  in¬ 
crease  of  Texas  farmers.  The  time-honored  impression  that  agri¬ 
culture  and  a  superior  virtue  are  linked  together  has  of  late  years 
grown  somewhat  faint. 

Several  years  ago,  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Morton  received  a  protest  from  a  Grange,  which  was 
evidently  written  by  some  one  ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  grammar.  The  secretary  thought  he  did  a  very 
bright  thing  when  he  had  this  letter  printed  just  as  it 
was  written.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  people 
should  consider  this  public  parade  of  the  misfortunes 
of  others  a  sound  argument  against  the  convictions 
they  attempt  to  express.  So  far  as  citizenship  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  average  farmer  stands  a  head  above  the 
average  man  who  has  lived  in  town  or  city  all  his  life. 
The  latter  is  about  the  narrowest  man  that  walks  the 


earth.  There  is  nothing  but  brick  and  stone  in  his 
make-up,  and  all  his  surroundings  are  such  as  will 
make  him  selfish  and  bigoted  in  acts  and  opinions. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  is  a  mere  handler — creating 
nothing,  and  demanding  as  much  for  his  handling  as 
the  producer  receives  for  his  producing. 

O 

On  page  23  one  of  our  correspondents  wanted  to 
know  where  he  could  get  graduates  of  agricultural 
colleges  who  could  take  charge  of  a  practical  green¬ 
house.  “  Have  you  any  men  willing  to  dig  with  an 
educated  muscle  ?  ”  That  was  his  question,  and  it  is 
a  fair  one.  Here  are  two  answers  to  it — both  coming 
from  headquarters : 

Your  correspondent,  page  23,  wants  some  agricultural  college 
graduates  who  will  not  shirk  manual  labor.  lean  send  him  as 
many  as  he  wants,  first-class  men,  reliable  in  every  particular,  if 
he  is  willing  to  pay  the  market  price  for  that  class  of  goods. 
Almost  any  agricultural  college  in  the  country  could  fill  an  order 
for  a  dozen  without  delay.  f.  a.  waugh. 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College. 

In  view  of  the  remarks  by  E.  C.  B.  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  January  8 
I  wish  to  report  my  observations  during  15  years  of  employment 
in  State  (agricultural)  colleges — eight  years  in  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Kansas  and  seven  years  in  the  Ohio  State  University. 
During  this  time  I  have  taught  one  or  more  branches  of  science 
to  the  students  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  have  seen 
many  take  up  work  on  their  fathers'  or  their  own  farms  or  for 
other  parties,  after  their  four  years’  college  course  was  ended. 
In  all  cases  they  have  profited  by  and  are  enjoying  the  advant¬ 
ages  that  their  education  gave  them,  and  in  most  cases  their 
lives  and  work  show  this  plainly  to  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  But  by  no  means  all  who  have  completed  their  collegiate 
course  go  back  to  the  farm.  Something  more  alluring  in  the  way 
of  opportunity  for  better  wages  and  wider  influence,  very  often  is 
then  at  hand.  Many  engage  in  teaching,  some  become  managers 
of  industrial  enterprises  of  various  kinds.  “  Education  pays  in 
dollars  and  cents  ”  in  such  cases,  and  the  many  benefits  besides 
are  also  reaped.  But  all  of  the  graduates  are.  not  so  engaged, 
and  if  E.  C.  B.  or  any  one  else  calls  on  us,  we  can  recommend  to 
him— provided  he  will  pay  wages  that  the  person  is  worth— “  men 
willing  to  dig  with  an  educated  muscle”.  w.  a.  kellerman. 

Ohio  State  University. 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  claims  can 
be  made  g-ood.  We  know  personally  of  many  agricult¬ 
ural  college  graduates  who  are  perfectly  ready  to  get 
down  and  work  in  the  soil.  Many  of  our  practical 
men  would  like  the  “educated  muscle”  but  do  not 
want  to  pay  extra  for  the  education.  The  college 
graduate  has  had  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  fair  enough  that 
lie  should  charge  for  pieces  of  it  that  are  hired  out  to 
others. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

Now,  boys,  here  comes  your  mother— see  old  Grav 
A-joggin’  through  the  mud  ?  Start  up  that  fire; 

She’ll  want  to  git  that  supper  under  way, 

An’  that  jest  tallies  with  my  own  desire. 

“  Well,  ma,  I  didn’t  think  you’d  come  so  soon; 

Stand  still,  old  Gray!  Well,  how’d  the  meetin’  go  ? 

I  thought  about  ye  all  the  afternoon 
At  this  here  missionary  meetin’ — Sho! 

They  ’lected  you  fer  president  ?  My  stars! 

Unanimous  ?  Well,  now,  don’t  that  beat  all  ? 

It  looks  as  though  they  jest  let  down  the  bars 
An’  run  good  fortune  right  into  our  stall. 

You  run  right  in— we  gut  the  fire  all  made.” 

“  Why,  John,  you  done  first-rate— I  guess  I’ll  make 

Some  pancakes  for  your  supper — I'm  afraid 
This  oven  ain’t  quite  hot  enough  to  bake 

A  batch  of  biscuit. — you  go  right  down  stair 
An’  take  your  pick  of  fruit — no,  don’t  ask  me; 

Take  jes’  the  kind  you  like  an’  I  won’t  care 
An’  won’t  make  no  complaint!  ” 

“  Well,  here  they  be 

Quince,  rosberry  an’  grape,  strawberry,  say  ! 

Rosberry's  jest  about  her  favorite. 

She’s  jest  been  ’lected  president  to-day, 

An’  so  I  guess  we’ll  try  her  sauce  to-night!  ’’ 

It  takes  an  old  hen  to  win  her  spurs. 

Hole  feed — doughnuts.  Ground  feed— peanuts. 

“  Ginger  ”  bred— the  nervous,  high-strung  horse. 

How  many  scrubs  drawing  pensions  in  your  barn  ? 

Certainly!  The  homekiller  is  guilty  of  homeycide! 

“  A  wool  exchange  ’’—sending  her  a  lock  of  your  hair! 

Some  people  always  did  think  more  of  rites  than  of  rights. 

The  debtor  well  knows  how  much  interest  is  taken  in  “  Lent  ”. 

It  might  pay  you  to  spend  part  of  your  time  in  a  prayer  y  state. 

Too  much  ginger  in  the  hen’s  mash  means  a  case  of  ginger  ail. 

What  business  has  a  specialist  ever  to  join  a  cooperative  con¬ 
cern  ? 

Why  is  the  bearded  man  like  a  destructive  insect  ?  He’s  woolly 
a-phiz! 

It  requires  all  the  starch  in  a  man’s  nature  to  resist  the  brine 
test  of  his  wife’s  tears. 

Give  the  live  stock  a  yard  of  “  dry  goods”.  Don’t  dry  the  yard 
by  drainage,  but  by  absorbents. 

Which  are  you  most  likely  to  do— set  a  good  example  or  sit 
down  upon  some  other  person’s  efforts  to  do  so  ? 

Don’t  expect  strong  broilers  from  the  200-egg  hen.  When  the 
lazy  hen  does  lay,  the  egg  is  likely  to  contain  a  strong  germ. 

Molasses  is  said  to  be  greatly  adulterated.  Strange  how  the 
test  of  time  does  show  the  bogus  character  of  most  of  life’s 
sweets ! 

The  jury  in  a  New  York  murder  trial  consumed  $350.15  worth  of 
liquor  and  $238.40  worth  of  cigars  while  trying  the  case.  No 
wonder  the  lawyers  demand  a  new  trial ! 

“Banish  English  dudes!  ”  is  the  surprising  report  printed  in 
Bulletin  44  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  re¬ 
port  is  made  from  Grey  County  in  reply  to  questions  about  im¬ 
ported  farm  labor.  There  are  various  kinds  of  foreign  meat  that 
may  well  be  inspected  before  lauding. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  ASD  HEAR. 


remove  them  before  offering  the  carcasses  for  sale  ;  if 
this  is  not  done,  the  lambs  are  liable  to  be  confiscated. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  have  this  ordinance  changed, 
but  they  have,  so  far,  been  unsuccessful.  These  lambs 
should  now  weigh  not  less  than  35  pounds  each,  be  as 
well  fattened  as  possible,  carefully  dressed  and  neatly 
packed.  No  use  in  sending  poor  ones.  f.  h.  v. 


Florida  Strawberries. — None  now.  Were  a  few 
oefore  the  freeze,  but  none  since.  Dealers  say  that 
it  will,  probably,  be  a  month  yet  before  there  will  be 
any  more  to  amount  to  anything,  perhaps  longer. 
Meanwhile  the  growers  of  hothouse  berries  will  have 
a  better  chance.  “  It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good  !  ” 

X  X  X 

Gray  Squirrels. — I  saw  a  few  in  the  market  this 
morning.  There  is  only  a  moderate  demand  for  them. 
They  make  a  much  more  picturesque  appearance  when 
gamboling  about  their  native  forests,  than  they  do 
when  dead  and  hung  up  by  the  heels  in  a  common¬ 
place  market  stall.  Some  things  are  better  dead,  and 
the  deader  the  better,  but  not  these  pretty,  playful 
creatures. 

X  X  X 

Overripe  Hothouse  Tomatoes. — One  commission 
merchant  had  a  lot  of  these  which  were  not  picked 
soon  enough,  and  when  received,  they  presented  a 
very  unattractive  appearance.  In  his  endeavor  to  get 
rid  of  them,  he  had  taken  them  out  of  the  boxes  and 
put  them  in  quart  boxes  in  crates,  but  it  was  a  hard 
job  selling  them.  There  is  often  loss  from  leaving  per¬ 
ishable  products  until  too  ripe  before  shipping.  A 
great  deal  of  the  southern  truck  is  injured  in  this  way 
It  takes  an  expert  to  tell  just  the  best  time  to  harvest 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  have  them  at  their  best. 

X  X  X 

Unpicked  Poultry. — In  one  commission  house,  I 
saw  an  old  hen  hanging  up  by  the  heels  with  her 
original  suit  of  feathers  still  intact.  The  merchant 
said  that  some  one  shipped  two  of  them  in  that  con¬ 
dition.  Had  they  been  nicely  dressed,  they  would 
have  sold  for  10  cents  per  pound.  The  boys  picked  the 
feathers  from  one,  and  that  one  was  sold  for  that 
price  ;  but  it  was  too  much  work  plucking  the  feath¬ 
ers  from  a  cold,  dead  hen,  and  they  left  the  other  to 
her  fate.  She  was  still  waiting  for  a  purchaser.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  wandering  bargain-seeker  will  gather  her 
in.  “  No  reasonable  offer  refused.” 

t  *  X 

That  Gamky  Flavor. — I  saw  a  basketful  of  snipe 
exposed  for  sale  by  one  dealer.  Some  of  them  were 
so  “ripe”  that  they  would  hardly  hold  together  un¬ 
less  handled  very  carefully.  “  That’s  the  kind  you  get 
in  some  of  these  swell  restaurants  where  they  charge 
you  $1  for  a  meal  ”,  said  the  dealer.  “  Not  I ;  they  are 
altogether  too  rich  for  my  stomach.”  But  some  one 
will  buy  them,  and  some  one  else  will  eat  them,  for 
many  think  that  game  is  not  fit  to  eat  until  it  is  what 
we  ordinary  mortals  would  call  rotten.  It  seems  to 
me  that  here’s  a  chance  for  the  Board  of  Health,  but, 
probably,  the  heat  in  cooking  kills  all  the  germs,  mi¬ 
crobes,  bacteria,  bacilli  and  what  not. 

X  X  X 

Fresh  Eggs. — A  friend  writes  asking  about  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  his  “  nice  fresh  eggs”.  Then  he  says  that  he 
will  “  have  a  crate  about  every  two  weeks”.  This 
brings  up  the  question  of  “fresh”  eggs  again. 
Strictly  fresh-laid  eggs  are  supposed  not  to  be  more 
than  three  days  old.  For  a  fancy  trade,  one  would 
need  to  ship  oftener  than  once  in  two  weeks.  Still,  in 
cool  weather,  if  the  eggs  are  kept  closely  gathered, 
and  afterwards  kept  in  a  cool  place,  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  in  very  bad  condition  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 
They  will  keep  still  better  if  infertile,  and  this  is 
more  especially  the  case  in  warm  weather.  Eggs 
for  liming  or  refrigerating,  or  to  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time,  should  always  be  infertile.  Some 
fancy  eggs  are  stamped  when  laid,  with  the  name  of 
the  farm,  and  the  date.  This  shows  the  consumer 
just  how  old  they  are.  Eggs  should  be  kept  in  a  clean 
place,  as  they  absorb  odors  very  readily. 

XXX 

Hothou8e  Lambs. — These  have  been  arriving  in  ex¬ 
cessive  quantities,  and  prices  have  been  low.  There 
were  more  here  for  the  Christmas  market  than  there 
was  a  demand  for.  Just  now  receipts  are  not  so 
heavy,  especially  for  choice,  heavy  ones,  and  prices  for 
these  are  fair.  But  too  many  small,  poor  ones  are 
sent.  I  saw  one  hanging  in  a  commission  house,  for 
which  the  receiver  said  he  wouldn’t  refuse  any  offer 
made.  It  wouldn’t  weigh  over  25  pounds,  hoofs,  horns 
and  hide  included,  and  no  one  wanted  it.  The  Board 
of  Health  passed  an  ordinance  about  the  close  of  last 
season,  making  it  unlawful  to  sell  these  lambs  unless 
the  heads  and  feet  are  removed.  Many  are  still  send¬ 
ing  lambs  with  these  on,  and  receivers  are  forced  to 


NEW  YORK  STATE  vs.  OLEOMARGARINE. 

As  most  farmers  of  New  York  State  know,  the  firm 
of  Armour  &  Co.  have  been  sued  by  the  State  for  vio¬ 
lating  the  law  against  manufacturing  and  selling  oleo¬ 
margarine.  Legal  action  was  taken  against  them 
about  three  years  ago,  by  F.  C.  Schraub,  then  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture.  Claims  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  $1,700,000  were  brought  against  Armour  & 
Co.,  which  firm,  throughout  all  the  proceedings, 
brazenly  continued  to  sell  the  stuff.  After  Mr.  Schraub 
went  out  of  office,  he  continued  to  conduct  the  case  as 
a  lawyer.  In  March,  1895,  the  legislature  authorized 
the  commissioner  to  settle  and  compromise  this  and 
other  oleomargarine  suits — subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  and  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Schraub 
now  states  that  Armour  &  Co.  offer  $20,000  to  com¬ 
promise  the  matter.  While  he  does  not  say  so  directly, 
he  intimates  that  this  would  be  a  good  way  to  close 
the  matter.  It  is  understood,  also,  that  the  Governor 
favors  this  plan,  “as  a  lawyer”,  which  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  case  of  the  State  is  too  weak  to  convict 
Armour  &  Co.  The  original  law  fixed  a  penalty  of 
$100  for  every  package  of  “oleo”  sold  in  violation  of 
the  law.  The  last  legislature  weakened  this  by  in¬ 
serting  the  words  “  not  exceeding”,  and  this  is  said  to 
have  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  fine  that  should 
be  collected  by  the  State.  Some  so-called  “  authori¬ 
ties  ”  advise  the  Commissioner  to  accept  this  offer. 
The  protest  against  such  compromising  is  well  stated 
as  follows  by  the  New  York  Produce  Review  and 
American  Creamery : 

Bat  can  the  great  State  of  New  York  afford  to  effect  any  com¬ 
promise  with  offenders  of  the  law  ?  What  are  $20,000,  or  five  times 
that  amount,  in  comparison  with  a  clear  vindication  of  its  stat¬ 
utes  through  the  proper  tribunal  ?  If  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  has  evidence  enough  to  prove  its  case  in  all  the  courts 
through  which  it  will  undoubtedly  be  carried,  it  should  not  con¬ 
sider  at  all  the  question  of  penalty.  Better  have  a  full  vindica¬ 
tion  of  its  position  than  any  amount  of  money  that  offenders  of 
the  law  would  give.  If  the  State  lacks  sufficient  evidence  upon 
which  it  dare  go  to  trial,  it  should  obtain  that  evidence  at  once, 
or  acknowledge  its  weakness.  A  compromise  of  a  case  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  one  now  pending  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  Empire  State. 

That  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  position  exactly.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  should  push  these  suits  to  a 
finish.  It  looks  to  an  outsider  as  though  some  one 
was  trying  to  cover  something  up  in  this  matter.  Let 
the  fight  go  on  !  No  compromise  for  the  great  State 
of  New  York  ! 


AN  ORCHARD  INSPECTION  LAW  IN  MICHIGAN 

WIIAT  IT  IS  ;  HOW  IT  WORKS. 

The  nursery  and  orchard  inspection  law  passed  by 
the  last  Michigan  Legislature  was  prepared  by  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  State  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  leading  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  with  the  idea  that  it  would  aid  in  preventing  the 
introduction  and  spread  upon  nursery  trees  and  from 
orchard  to  orchard,  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  and  other 
dangerous  insects  and  diseases. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  is  authorized 
to  appoint  a  State  inspector  of  nurseries  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  deputies.  The  law  provides  for  the  inspection  of 
all  nursery  stock  grown  in  the  State,  and  requires  all 
persons  selling  stock  in  the  State  to  take  out  a  license 
and  give  a  bond  for  $1,000  that  they  will  not  sell  stock 
that  has  not  been  inspected,  and  that  if  requested, 
they  will  file  a  list  of  their  customers  for  the  confi¬ 
dential  use  of  the  inspector.  A  per  diem  fee  of  $3 
must  be  paid  for  the  services  of  the  inspector.  Nur¬ 
serymen  in  other  States  who  sell  stock  in  the  State 
are  required  to  take  out  a  license  and  give  a  bond,  as 
well  as  to  have  their  stock  inspected  by  a  State  or 
National  inspector,  or  by  some  person  approved  by  the 
Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture.  Persons  doing  a  mail¬ 
order  business,  and  who  have  no  agents  in  Michigan, 
are  not  required  to  take  out  a  license,  or  to  give  a 
bond,  but  their  stock  should  be  inspected,  and  each 
package  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  in¬ 
spection.  In  case  a  certificate  of  inspection  does  not 
accompany  a  shipment,  the  transportation  company 
is  required  to  notify  the  State  inspector,  giving  the 
names  of  the  consignee  and  consignor.  The  law  does 
not  require  the  quarantining  of  the  trees  as  has  been 
attempted  in  other  States. 

The  State  inspector  is  by  the  law  required  to  ex¬ 
amine  orchards  supposed  to  be  infested  with  danger¬ 
ous  insects  or  diseases,  and  to  see  that  the  proper 
measures  are  taken.  He  is  also  the  referee  in  case  a 
dispute  arises  between  an  owner  and  the  Township 
Yellows  Commissioners  as  to  the  identity  of  a  disease 
or  insect,  or  its  presence  in  the  orchard. 


The  law  went  into  effect  September  1,  1897,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  appointed  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick, 
who  had  had  considerable  experience  with  fruit-tree 
insects  and  diseases  in  Oregon,  as  well  as  in  Michigan, 
to  the  office  of  inspector.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
September  20,  and  for  two  months  was  occupied  in  the 
inspection  of  nurseries.  Seventy-five  were  visited  and 
received  certificates,  and  licenses  were  granted  to  a 
large  number  of  tree  dealers  and  foreign  nurseries. 

While  the  nurseries  proper  were  without  exception 
found  to  be  free  from  San  Jos6  scale,  the  dreaded  in¬ 
sects  were  found  in  three  places.  In  one  case  a  florist 
who  had  been  handling  ornamental  stock,  had  planted 
out  a  few  surplus  shrubs  near  his  greenhouse,  and 
some  of  them  were  found  to  be  infested,  as  were  some 
of  the  neighboring  shrubs.  The  other  cases  were 
where  tree  dealers  had  planted  out  surplus  trees  in 
their  packing  grounds,  and  the  scale  was  found  upon 
them.  In  these  cases  licenses  were  refused  and  steps 
were  taken  to  stamp  out  the  insects  by  the  destruction 
of  the  infested  trees.  Several  nurseries  were  found 
where  the  trees  were  infected  with  “  crown  gall  ”,  and 
in  one  case  the  black  peach  aphis  was  present.  The 
destruction  of  infected  trees  in  one  case  and  their 
thorough  treatment  in  the  other  was  required. 

The  San  Jos6  scale  has  been  found  in  several  or¬ 
chards.  Nurseries  in  other  States  known  to  be  in¬ 
fested  furnished  lists  to  their  customers,  and  by  means 
of  correspondence  and  personal  visits,  13  infestations 
were  found  in  eight  counties.  In  most  of  them  only  a 
few  trees  were  infested,  and  these  were  promptly  de¬ 
stroyed;  but  in  the  others  the  insects  had  been  there 
for  from  four  to  eight  years,  and  in  one  case  had 
spread  from  one  tree  until  fully  500  were  infested. 
Under  the  law  it  is  hoped  that,  if  other  orchards  have 
been  infested,  they  can  be  located  and  measures  taken 
to  prevent  further  spread,  either  by  destruction  of  the 
trees,  or  by  the  thorough  use  of  the  proper  insecticides. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Michigan  are  well  pleased  with 
the  law,  and  expect  that,  if  properly  enforced,  it  will 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  them.  The  nurserymen  seem 
well  suited  with  the  inspection  feature  of  the  law 
and  while,  at  first,  some  of  them  demurred  at  the 
license  and  bond  idea  (as  they  claimed  that  it  grouped 
them  with  the  liquor  dealers),  none  of  them  has  re¬ 
fused  to  take  out  his  license,  and  in  all  cases,  they 
have  cheerfully  aided  the  inspector  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  As  might  be  expected,  they  have  made 
free  use  of  their  certificates  in  their  catalogues  and 
advertisements.  l.  b.  taft. 

Michigan  Agricultural  CoUege. 

At  a  farmers’  institute  in  Cape  May  County,  N.  J., 
two  different  lots  of  potatoes  were  shown,  which  had 
been  grown  on  the  same  ground  in  the  same  season. 
One  lot  were  Houlton  Rose,  planted  in  April,  har¬ 
vested  the  last  of  June,  yield  about  200  bushels  per 
acre.  The  others  were  White  Elephant,  planted  the 
first  week  in  July,  harvested  in  October,  yield  about 
100  bushels  per  acre.  The  latter  would,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  have  given  a  much  heavier  yield  had  it  not 
been  for  a  severe  drought  extending  all  through  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  Summer.  The  specimens  of  the  latter 
variety  shown  were  fine,  hard  potatoes,  in  the  best  of 
condition  for  eating  or  wintering  for  seed,  but  the 
former  were  badly  wilted,  and  sprouted  somewhat. 
The  land  of  southern  New  Jersey  is,  evidently,  good 
for  something  besides  growing  Red  cedars. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

This  is  just  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  look  after  berry  baskets. 
If  done  now,  trouble  will  be  saved  later  on  in  the  busy  season. 
One  good  place  to  get  them  is  from  Wm.  May,  New  Springfield,  O. 
He  makes  crates,  also. 

Among  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  bone  cutters  is  F.  W.  Mann, 
Milford,  Mass.  He  has  now  got  out  a  new  one  that  is  claimed  to 
run  easier  and  cut  faster  than  any  other  bone  cutter  made.  He 
will  send  you  a  circular  describing  it  if  you  ask  him  to  do  so. 

We  want  once  more  to  remind  The  U.  N.-Y.  readers  that  O.  H. 
Stearns,  115  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  has  a  way  of  receiving 
money  from  farmers  for  hen  food  and  fertilizers,  and  refuses  then 
to  send  the  goods.  He  was  once  an  attorney,  but  was,  we  under¬ 
stand,  disbarred.  If  lawyers  can’t  stand  him,  farmers  would  better 
let  him  severely  alone. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  auction  sale  of  the  live 
stock  at  Mountainside  Farm,  recently  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y'., 
has  been  declared  off.  Mr.  John  Mayer,  for  many  years  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  farm,  has  made  arrangements  with  the  estate  to 
run  the  farm  on  his  own  account,  hence  the  business  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  much  as  before,  and  there  will  be  no  sale. 

About  the  meanest  specimen  of  beat  and  petty  swindler  that 
has  recently  come  to  our  attention,  is  G.  A.  McCormick,  of 
Altoona,  Pa.  He  represents  himself  as  president  of  the  Altoona 
Fuel  and  Ice  Co.,  and  issues  notes  with  great  readiness,  but  only 
to  fleece  his  dupes  still  more  in  protest  fees.  He  has  swindled  one 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  do  not  want  any  other  readers  to  suffer 
through  him. 

A  good  disk  harrow  is  just  the  thing  to  work  up  some  soils  and 
make  a  good  seed  bed.  But  smoothing  harrows  are  needed  on 
some  soils,  and  as  a  rule,  both  are  needed  on  the  same  soil.  One 
of  the  great  faults  on  many  farms  is  that  cultivation  is  not  thor¬ 
ough  enough.  The  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  62  River  Street,  Rock  Falls, 
Ill.,  make  harrows  and  cultivators  of  almost  every  description, 
and  will  send  you  catalogue  of  them  if  you  ask  for  it. 

We  never  knew  a  time  when  there  were  so  many  “  fake  ” 
schemes  under  way  to  allure  a  dollar  from  the  pockets  of  the  un¬ 
suspecting  public.  When  you  get  a  letter  or  a  circular  from  a 
practical  stranger,  addressing  you  as  “  dear  friend  ”  and  offering 
you  some  great  big  thing  for  nothing,  provided  you  will  send  a 
remittance  for  something  else,  and  your  money  back,  if  so  and 
so,  etc.,  put  the  whole  business  into  the  stove,  don’t  intrust  it  to 
the  waste  basket. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

The  Wisconsin  Audubon  Society  re¬ 
cently  made  a  very  practical  effort  to  in¬ 
duce  thoughtless  women  to  avoid  bird 
slaughter  for  millinery  purposes.  The 
society  held  a  millinery  opening  in  the 
parlor  of  a  prominent  hotel,  all  the  head- 
gear  displayed  being  of  the  newest  mode, 
but  devoid  of  any  feathers  except  ostrich 
plumes,  quills,  and  cock’s  feathers.  All 
the  leading  milliners  of  the  city  made 
exhibits,  and  so  attractive  were  the  hats 
and  bonnets  displayed  that  they  were 
bought  freely  by  the  visitors.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  a  sad  cominentai’y  upon 
womanly  tenderness  that  an  appeal  to 
personal  vanity  should  be  so  much  more 
efficacious  than  one  to  humanity,  that 
bird-lovers  must  perforce  appeal  to  the 
baser  feeling. 

* 

While  it  is  not  always  possible  for  a 
housekeeper  to  lighten  her  work  by  all 
the  modern  improvements,  she  can  do 
much  for  her  comfort  by  an  occasional 
judicious  outlay  among  the  small  wares 
seen  on  the  5  and  l()-cent  counters  at  a 
housefurnishing  or  hardware  store.  Con¬ 
venience  does  not  always  mean  expense. 
We  see  plenty  of  women  who  still  use  the 
old-fashioned  wooden  potato-mashers, 
which  are  heavy,  awkward  to  handle, 
and  troublesome  to  wash  properly.  We 
should  replace  such  an  article  by  one  of 
the  wire  mashers,  or  by  the  little  vege¬ 
table  press,  which  forms  the  potato  into 
floury  threads.  Of  cake  cutters  there  is 
no  end,  but  one  recently  noted  is  far 
more  quickly  used  than  the  old  stamp¬ 
ing-out  cutters.  It  consists  of  two  curved 
oval  tin  blades,  fastened  back  to  back, 
and  revolving  on  an  axle.  Pushed  along 
like  a  dressmaker’s  tracing  wheel,  the 
blades  cut  out  the  cakes  very  rapidly. 

* 

Egg-beaters  continue  to  multiply  ex¬ 
tensively,  most  of  them  being  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  type  operated  by  a  wheel  at 
the  top.  One  of  the  good  ones  has,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  rounded  wire  beater,  double 
blades  like  those  of  a  screw  propeller, 
and  these  beat  the  eggs  to  a  foam  very 
rapidly.  For  creaming  sauce  or  icings, 
instead  of  a  regular  egg-beater,  a  paddle¬ 
shaped  wire  frame,  covered  with  hex¬ 
agonal  wire  netting,  is  light  and  easily 
used.  Among  useful  little  trifles  noted 
in  one  well-furnished  pantry  lately,  was  a 
wire  ball  to  hold  coffee,  thus  obviating 
the  need  of  a  strainer  or  material  for 
settling  the  coffee.  The  ball  was  made 
of  fine  wire  netting,  and  opened  into  two 
equal  halves,  fastened  together  by  hinge 
and  clasp.  The  ground  coffee  being  put 
into  the  ball,  may  be  left  to  steep  with¬ 
out  any  further  attention.  In  making 
coffee  in  one  of  the  so-called  French  pots, 
there  is  often  delay  because  the  water 
either  runs  through  too  rapidly,  and 
must  be  poured  back,  or  else  it  drips 
very  slowly.  The  coffee  ball  is  certainly 
an  advantage  in  hasty  coffee-making. 
Tea  balls,  often  very  elaborately  made  in 
silver,  were  much  in  vogue  for  several 
years,  and  are  still  verj'  often  used, 
though  not  by  any  means  essential  to 
good  tea-making. 

* 

This  is  the  season  when  the  large  city 
stores  sell  all  classes  of  white  goods — 
sheeting,  towels,  table  linen  and  muslin 
underwear — at  reduced  prices.  It  is  real 
economy  for  a  housekeeper  to  prepare 
for  making  purchases  in  these  lines  dur¬ 
ing  January  and  February.  She  has, 
also,  a  better  opportunity  for  sewing  at 
this  season  and,  if  there  are  sheets,  pil¬ 
low  cases,  and  table  linen  to  be  hemmed, 
she  would  better  do  this  now,  before  the 
regular  spring  sewing  is  needed.  The 
table  linen  should,  of  course,  be  hemmed 
by  hand,  if  a  good  effect  be  desired,  but 
many  women  feel  unable  to  take  time 
for  hand  sewing,  and  must,  therefore,  be 


content  with  the  machine.  When  either 
table  linen  or  sheets  are  hemmed  on  the 
machine,  the  ends  of  the  hems  should  be 
carefully  finished  by  hand,  that  it  may 
not  rip  out  in  washing.  Hemstitched 
sheets  and  table-cloths,  while  handsome, 
have  been  discarded  by  many  of  those 
housekeepers  who  can  indulge  their 
tastes  in  this  direction,  because  the 
stitching  is  so  likely  to  wear  out,  part¬ 
ing  the  hem  from  the  body  of  the  mate¬ 
rial.  Pillow  cases  having  a  broad,  heavy 
insertion  of  linen  lace  just  above  the 
hem,  which  is  four  inches  wide,  are  hand¬ 
somer  than  those  having  the  lace  at  the 
edge.  On  a  metal  bed,  pillow  shams  are 
clumsy  and  out  of  place,  and  during  the 
day,  the  bed  is  best  arranged  with  a 
round  bolster  only,  this  being  covered 
with  more  or  less  elaboration,  to  match 
the  decorations  of  the  room. 


VENTILATOR  FOR  A  SLEEPING  ROOM. 

Many  have  trouble  in  ventilating  a 
sleeping  room,  because  a  draught  over  the 
bed  causes  colds.  Make  a  thin  board 
with  two  end  pieces,  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  23.  Put  two  hooks  at  the  sides  of 
the  window  casings,  and  screw  eyes  in 
the  top  of  the  board’s  two  sidepieces. 
Hang  this  in  the  window  as  suggested, 


VENTILATOR  FOR  A  SLEEPING  ROOM. 
Fig.  23 

and  the  window  may  be  raised  nearly  to 
the  middle,  without  causing  a  draught 
upon  the  bed,  the  entering  air  being  car¬ 
ried  upward  and  diffused  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  room.  Good  ventilation 
means  sound  sleep.  w.  o. 


“COUNTRY  GIRLS’  OPPORTUNITIES.” 

This  is  a  question  which  will  admit  of 
discussion,  and  deserves  attention.  By 
advising  the  girls  to  remain  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  “whip  the  cat  ”  around  among 
friends  and  relatives,  making  themselves 
generally  useful  by  plying  a  number  of 
trades,  they  would,  without  a  doubt,  find 
employment.  But  there  are  disadvan¬ 
tages,  such  as  long  hours,  hard  work  and 
small  pay,  and  these  same  relatives  and 
friends  would  expect  a  special  benefit  for 
having  furnished  them  a  job,  rich  farm¬ 
ers  though  they  might  be.  Most  rural 
neighborhoods  once  held  such  a  charac¬ 
ter,  the  typical  spinster,  but  the  new 
woman  has  crowded  her  out,  and  does 
her  own  sewing,  modeling  her  gowns 
after  some  she  admired  when  she  made 
her  last  business  trip  to  the  city.  Oh  ! 
do  not  dwarf  the  range  of  vision  for  the 
girls  in  that  way,  but  let  them  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  outside  world. 

We  have  all  heard  the  cry  over  and 
over,  “  Give  the  boys  a  chance.”  They’ve 
had  their  chance,  and  now,  all  the  girls 
ask  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  for  them¬ 
selves  and,  unassisted,  they’ll  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing,  and  soon  have  a  bank  account  start¬ 
ed,  that  years  of  drudgery  at  home  would 


not  accomplish.  There  are  advantages 
in  the  cities  of  which  the  girls  will  take 
the  benefit.  They  will  join  literary 
clubs,  have  access  to  a  free  library  ;  lec¬ 
tures  by  our  famous  men  and  women 
will  be  within  their  reach,  so  that,  should 
they  afterward  come  back  to  the  farm, 
they  will  be  much  better  fitted  to  take 
up  the  burden  and  carry  it,  too.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  where  marriage  and 
housework  are  not  the  only  positions  a 
woman  is  capable  of  filling.  The  country 
girl  who  is  self-supporting  and  seeks 
employment  in  town  or  city,  will  find 
most  situations  crowded  with  applicants 
to  be  sure  ;  but  let  her  remember  that 
there  is  always  room  at  the  top,  for  few 
get  there  ;  she  may  be  one  of  them.  Com¬ 
petition  drives  out  dormant  talents  and 
energies  which  render  her  more  capable 
of  accomplishing  any  task  that  may  come 
before  her. 

The  experience  she  will  gain  behind  a 
counter,  such  as  reading  human  nature, 
learning  to  deal  with  the  different  types, 
and  adroitly  exchanging  her  goods  for 
their  money,  even  when  they  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  buy  at  first,  will  all  come  in 
handy  as  her  stock  in  trade,  when  she 
comes  home  to  sell  her  father’s  farm 
products.  It  will  form  a  useful  part  of 
her  education  and,  perhaps,  she  may  be 
able  to  help  out  the  old  mortgaged  home 
and  overworked  parents  in  a  better  way 
for  having  had  such  experience.  The 
average  country  girl  will  require  some 
such  drill  to  acquire  the  necessary  assur¬ 
ance  and  tact  to  succeed  in  selling  farm 
produce,  for  she  will  meet  with  the  same 
badinage  that  is  common  among  men, 
and  must  be  prepared  to  meet  a  rebuff 
now  and  then.  The  day  has  come  when 
it  is  no  longer  a  disgrace  for  a  woman  to 
sell  farm  produce,  but  again  she  meets 
with  competition,  and  will  here  realize 
the  benefit  of  her  past  experience  in  the 
so-called  crowded,  lonely  city,  for  there 
she  must  dispose  of  her  goods. 

I  wholly  agree  with  the  writer  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  page  10,  that  it  might  be  a 
good  business  for  some  of  our  girls  to 
follow,  but  that  does  not  help  out  the 
overworked  housewife.  However,  if  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  farmers’ 
daughters  they  put  to  rout  the  middle¬ 
men,  housework  on  a  farm  would  not  be 
the  drudgery  it  now  is,  with  so  little 
compensation.  We  could  afford  every 
labor-saving  device  invented,  and  many 
luxuries  the  farm  produce  affords  the 
middleman.  ida  c.  Gordon. 


COURTESIES  OF  THE  TABLE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American 
Kitchen  Magazine  asks  whether  modern 
usage  has  done  away  with  the  old  rule  of 
not  beginning  to  eat  until  all  at  table 
are  served,  and  also  whether  the  children 
should  wait  before  folding  their  napkins, 
until  the  mother  has  folded  hers.  In 
answer,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  proper  to  begin  to  eat  as  soon  as 
you  are  served,  but  like  most  rules  of 
table  etiquette,  it  was  made  for  those 
who  maintain  a  certain  style  of  living. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  its  observance 
at  a  formal  table,  where  there  is  a  maid 
to  do  all  the  serving  as  well  as  changing 
the  plates.  You  are  not  supposed  to  have 
any  responsibility  about  others,  or  for 
anything  beyond  your  own  plate.  The 
maid  will  see  that  your  neighbor  has 
what  she  needs,  and  you  are  at  liberty 
to  regard  yourself  first,  and  have  the  full 
enjoyment  of  your  food  while  it  is  hot  or 
freshly  served. 

In  a  family  where  only  one  maid  is 
kept,  or  where  there  is  no  maid  at  all, 
much  of  the  serving  must  be  done  by 
those  at  the  table.  Plates  must  be  passed 
from  one  to  another,  and  all  the  extras 
must  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  would  appear  very  selfish  to  begin 
eating  and  become  oblivious  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  passing,  and  very  awkward  to  drop 


your  fork  while  in  the  act  of  conveying 
food  to  your  mouth,  that  you  may  help 
pass  along  another's  portion. 

All  children  like  to  be  useful, and  boys  as 
well  as  girls  can  each  have  a  part  assigned 
to  them  in  the  daily  serving.  The  gist 
of  the  matter  is  here  :  Shall  we  carry 
out  that  golden  precept,  “  In  honor  pre¬ 
ferring  one  another,”  or  shall  we  think 
only  of  self  ? 

In  these  days  of  so  great  freedom  and 
liberty  for  children  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
draw  the  lines  a  little  more  strictly  at 
the  table.  Let  them  be  taught  that  there 
they  must  defer  to  their  elders,  and  con¬ 
sider  each  other,  and  that  the  table  is 
not  merely  a  place  for  animal  indulg¬ 
ence,  like  the  horse’s  or  the  cow’s  feeding 
trough,  but  for  the  daily  interchange  of 
little  acts  of  courtesy  and  love. 

The  best  way  is  to  begin  this  training 
as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  come 
to  the  table,  and  to  see  that  the  children 
do  the  right  thing  at  every  meal.  Then 
there  will  be  no  fears  of  mistakes  or 
need  of  special  training  when  company 
is  present.  Naturally,  there  are  times 
and  conditions  when  the  individual 
rather  than  the  family  needs  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  father  must  hasten  his 
meal  that  he  may  take  an  early  train  ; 
one  child  must  be  served  first  on  account 
of  a  short  noon  hour  ;  another  one  may 
be  detained  at  school,  and  cannot  be 
prompt  in  coming  to  meals. 

All  these  irregularities  a  wise  and 
thoughtful  mother  will  meet  and  adjust 
as  best  she  can.  But  she  will  be  careful 
to  check  any  tendency  that  may  appear 
in  the  child  to  think  that  he  must  always 
be  first.  Unless  school  or  other  duties 
call  them  away,  better  have  them  re¬ 
main  at  the  table  until  the  end  of  the 
meal.  Let  them  understand  that  then 
is  the  time  for  them  to  talk  and  enter¬ 
tain  you,  instead  of  beginning  while  you 
are  busy  serving,  or  talking  while  they 
are  eating.  The  custom  of  waiting  for 
mother  to  fold  her  napkin  before  folding 
yours  is  a  good  one  to  follow,  and  at  a 
formal  table,  where  there  is  no  menu,  it 
is  the  established  signal  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  served. 

There  is  so  much  of  the  e  very-on  e-for- 
himself  spirit,  and  eat-and-run  habit  al¬ 
lowed  in  this  independent  age,  that  it 
will  do  no  harm  for  children  to  be  re¬ 
strained  in  this  respect,  and  unless  it  is 
in  the  daily  training,  it  will  be  useless 
to  enforce  it  on  occasions.  Digestion 
will  go  on  more  easily  and  naturally  if 
bolting  of  food  is  tabooed,  and  children 
must  be  carefully  taught  to  eat  slowly. 


From  Lack 
of  Money 

Half  the  boys  and 
girls  are,  by  neces¬ 
sity,  prevented  from 
reaching  beyond  the 
common  school. 

Over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  have  been 
educated  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Our  offer  is 
still  open.  The  pupil 
need  not  spend  a 
penny.  Let  her  sim¬ 
ply  write  to 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 
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Geraniums ;  Palms. 

H.  C.  C.  Af. ,  New  Haven  County ,  Conn  —  1.  What 
is  the  best  temperature  in  which  to  grow  Gera¬ 
niums,  to  have  them  bloom  well  ?  Will  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  a  lettuce  house  ?  2.  I  have  a  few  small 
palms  purchased  from  a  florist  last  winter.  They 
are  in  four-inch  pots,  but  are  not  doing  well ;  the 
leaves  are  turning  brown  at  the  tips.  How  shall 
I  treat  them  to  induce  growth  ?  Ho  they  need  re¬ 
potting  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Geraniums  should  do  well 
in  the  lettuce  house,  if  they  have  plenty 
of  sun,  which  is  one  of  their  chief  re¬ 
quirements.  They  do  not  require  an  extra 
amount  of  heat,  but  sunlight  is  an  actual 
necessity.  In  a  very  warm  house,  they 
are  likely  to  run  up  and  make  a  spind¬ 
ling  growth,  with  few  flowers.  Hut,  to 
flower  freely  iu  the  winter,  they  should 
he  prepared  for  this  use.  Cuttings  made 
in  .July  and  August  should  be  brought 
along  without  any  checks  to  growth, 
flower  buds  being  removed  until  they 
are  brought  in  for  the  winter.  An  occa¬ 
sional  watering  with  liquid  manure  is  an 
advantage. 

2.  The  palms  are,  apparently,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  leaf  blight,  which  frequently 
troubles  them.  Cut  off  and  burn  the 
affected  tips.  An  occasional  dewing  with 
Bordeaux  M ixture  has  been  recommended 
for  this  trouble,  but  we  cannot  offer  any 
certain  assurance  that  this  treatment 
would  be  effectual.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  leaves  may  re¬ 
sult  from  poor  root  action,  but  we  cannot 
tell  whether  this  is  the  case,  without  fur¬ 
ther  details.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  try 
to  hurry  the  growth  of  the  palms  at  this 
season.  Most  of  the  palms  in  ordinary 
culture  should  make  their  growth  during 
the  summer,  when  they  may  be  kept  out¬ 
side,  and  store  up  enough  healthy  vitality 
during  this  time  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter.  Regarding  potting,  palms 
differ  very  much  in  their  necessities.  The 
Kentias  commonly  grown  (K.  Belmore- 
ana  and  K.  Forsteriana)  will  thrive  for 
several  year’s  in  the  same  pot ;  they  do 
not  mind  being  rather  crowded.  Areca 
lutescens,  however,  likes  room,  and  must 
be  repotted  more  frequently.  If  repotting 
be  needed,  it  may  be  done  at  this  season. 

Diseased  Fern;  Begonias. 

Mrs.  E.  L .,  Dutchess  County ,  N.  Y.—l.  I  inclose 
a  fern  frond  ;  what  is  its  name,  and  what  ails  it  ? 
Dark  spots  come  on  the  leaves  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  full  grown,  and  spread  until  the  whole 
leaf  is  dead.  The  soil  is  decayed  wood  and  sandy 
loam  mixed;  I  don’t  think  that  it  is  kept  too  wet. 
It  acted  the  same  way  during  the  summer  while 
out  doors.  The  old  leaves  or  fronds  die  as  fast  as 
new  ones  come  on,  so  the  plant  is  no  larger  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  2.  I  also  inclose  two  leaves  of 
Begonias  for  name.  The  small  green  leaf  has 
light  pink  flowers,  grows  small  and  bushy.  The 
other  grows  like  a  Rex.  This  leaf  is  small  and 
not  very  well  colored ;  the  light  zone  becomes  a 
rose  color. 

Ans. — 1.  The  fern  in  question  is  Pteris 
serrulata,  commonly  known  as  the  “Rib¬ 
bon  fern  ”,  and  its  condition  is,  in  all 
probability,  due  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
potted.  Decayed  wood  and  moderate 
moisture  provide  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  propagation  of  fungus  in 
the  soil,  and  this  would  account  for  the 
loss  of  foliage  from  the  fern.  Try  rich 
sandy  loam  of  the  same  character  that 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mis.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — AJjv. 


would  be  used  for  a  Geranium,  and  a 
better  result  may  be  obtained,  unless  the 
plant  has  gone  too  far  to  recuperate.  2. 
The  small-leafed  Begonia  with  pink 
flowers  is,  apparently,  B.  Weltoniensis,  a 
charming  species,  and  an  old  favorite  for 
the  window  garden.  The  second  Begonia 
is  one  of  the  Rex  section,  and  resembles 
the  variety  known  as  Louise  Chretien, 
but  there  being  such  a  multitude  of  Rex 
varieties  of  this  character,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  from  such  a  small  and  im¬ 
perfectly-colored  leaf.  w.  if.  tapi.in. 

Propagating  Coleus. 

A.  C.  C. ,  Clermont  County ,  0. — 1.  When  should 
Coleus  slips  or  cuttings  be  started  in  the  green¬ 
house  for  bedding  out  next  summer?  2.  When 
should  Coleus  seed  be  sown  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  can  plants  suitable  for  bedding  next  summer 
be  grown  from  seed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Coleus  cuttings  are  made  dur¬ 
ing  January,  February,  March  and  April. 
The  earliest  are  made  by  florists  with 
the  idea  of  again  taking  cuttings  from 
the  young  plants.  If  this  is  not  desired, 
there  is  no  need  to  begin  operations  so 
early.  Coleus  are  among  the  easiest  of 
all  plants  to  root,  and  they  grow  so 
rapidly  that,  for  an  amateur,  March  is 
usually  early  enough  to  begin  propaga- 
ting.  2.  Coleus  seed  sown  in  February 
and  March  gives  plants  for  bedding  out 
the  same  season.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  winter  over  any  Coleus  except  the  few 
needed  for  stock  ;  they  are  not  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  are  extremely  likely  to  be 
infested  with  mealy-bugs. 

Chinese  Water  Chestnut. 

A  reader  in  Pennsylvania  describes  a 
curious  seed,  which,  he  is  told,  comes 
from  China,  and  asks  what  it  is.  It  is  in 
shape  suggestive  of  the  head  of  an  ox, 
with  stoxxt,  curving  horns  on  either  side  ; 
the  seed  is  hard,  woody,  and  drab  in 
color,  about  two  inches  aci’oss. 

This  seed  is  often  sold  as  a  curiosity  ; 
at  the  time  of  the  World’s  Fair,  it  formed 
one  of  the  trifles  sold  as  souvenirs  on  the 
streets  in  Chicago.  It  is  the  seed  of  the 
Chinese  Water  chestnut  or  Bing,  Trapa 
bicornis,  an  aquatic  plant.  It  is  a  valued 
article  of  food  in  China.  Fortune,  the 
plant  collector  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  so  many  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs,  described  the  manner  in 
which  the  Chinese  harvest  it,  nearly  60 
years  ago.  The  plant  grows  very  abund¬ 
antly  in  quiet,  rather  shallow  water,  and 
the  people  gathering  the  seeds,  as  de- 
sci*ibed  by  Fortune,  paddle  about  in  large 
tubs,  which  hold  the  seeds  and  also  the 
gatherer,  being  easily  propelled  through 
the  floating  plants  without  in  juring  them. 
The  plants  have  thread-like  roots  and 
rounded  leaves  with  stalks  slightly 
swollen,  which  help  to  buoy  them  up  ; 
they  recall  the  Water  hyacinth  in  this 
peculiarity,  though  the  stalks  are  not 
nearly  so  much  swollen. 

A  European  variety  of  the  W ater  chest¬ 
nut,  Trapa  natans,  produces  seeds  which 
are  ground  into  flour  and  made  into 
bread  in  some  parts  of  southern  Europe. 
In  Italy,  they  are  called  Jesuit’s  nuts. 
These  seeds  are  all  very  starchy.  The 
seeds  of  the  European  variety  have  four 
points  at  opposite  angles,  and  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  caused  the  plant  to  receive  the 


name  of  Water  caltrops,  caltrops  being 
implements  of  warfare  having  several 
points  so  arranged  that,  no  matter  how 
they  were  placed,  one  point  always  pro¬ 
jected  upwards ;  they  were  used  to  im¬ 
pede  cavalry  by  endangering  the  horses' 
feet.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  family 
of  tropical  plants  having  very  prickly 
seeds,  which  are  annoying  to  cattle. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

In  the  window  garden,  there  is  little 
beyond  routine  work  to  be  done  at  pres- 
ent.  Decayed  leaves  should  be  removed, 
and  the  soil  kept  free  from  molds.  These 
low  organisms  frequently  occur  in  a  cool 
place,  even  without  overwatering.  The 
surface  should  be  lightly  stirred  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  growth,  which  is  objectionable, 
although  ordinarily,  it  does  not  lead  to 
any  great  harm.  If  Red  spider  appear, 
hard  spraying  with  cold  water  must  be 
used  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
The  presence  of  the  spider  is  indicated 
by  a  pale,  unhealthy  appearance  on  the 
upper  sides  of  the  leaves,  while  the 
minute  rusty-reddish  insects  congregate 
underneath. 

Easter  lilies,  now  gi’owing  rapidly, 
will  show  the  need  of  more  nourishment 
to  develop  their  flowers  properly.  If  not 
already  done,  they  should  receive  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  rich  compost,  which  will  aid 
the  surface  roots.  Some  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  growers  have  been  ti’ying  the 
effect  of  moving  Easter  lilies  into  larger 
pots  when  they  have  filled  the  first  pot 
with  roots,  this  being  done  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  January.  Good  results  are  being 
reported  from  this.  Greenfly  must  be 
watched  for  ;  it  is  one  of  the  worst  ene¬ 
mies  of  these  lilies. 

The  winter  here  has  been  so  mild  and 
open  that  many  of  the  bulb  beds  have 
been  left  entirely  xincovered.  It  would 
be  wise,  however,  to  give  them  a  light 
covering  now,  because  the  constant  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  of  the  next  six  weeks 
are  likely  to  injure  them.  Enough  cover¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  surface  frozen  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  early  start  that  results  in  seared 
and  frostbitten  leaves  a  little  later. 


HALtP® 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

[AIR  RENEWER 

It  has  made  miles  and  miles 
of  hair  grow  on  millions 
and  millions  of  heads. 

Not  a  single  gray  hair. 

No  dandruff. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

for  Sale.  Large  and  small.  CATALOGUK  FKKfi. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.  (Ino.),  Richmond,  Va 


Enameliite 


THE  MODERN  LABOR  SAVING, 

OUSTLESS, 

28  I  U  ¥  II  ODORLESS- 

^-POLISH 

Produces  a  jet  enamel  qloss. 
Applied  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  about  it. 

J.  LPrescolta  Co.  Ne  wYork. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  -wash  as  clean  as  can  ho 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  moroease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory  terms  A  prices, 
write  Portland  Mfq.  Co.,Boxl4,  Portland,  Mich. 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦  HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

J  The  New 

♦  Van  de  rgrift 

♦  Rotary 
♦Washer? 

^  Guaranteed  to  run  easier  and 
T  do  better  work  than  any  Ma- 
T  chine  ever  placed  on  the 

♦  market.  A  good  machine  for 

♦  Agents  to  handle.  Write  for  circular,  price,  eto. 

♦  Owned  and  made  exclusively  by 

♦  Thk  Vandekgkikt  Mkg.  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


GUARANTEED  BICYCLE 


FOR  V 

W ,  _ 

Cameras,  Boxing  Cloves,  Sporting  Cum]*,  Cuns,  Wat¬ 
ches,  etc.  Catalogue  Free.  Quotations  on  any  article. 
Dept*  li,  American  Supply  Co.  2IS  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 


San  You  Talk  Business? 

Can  you  talk  It  to  your  neighbors?  Can  you  talk 
it  to  other  people  whom  you  may  meet?  If  you  can 
and  have  a  little  time  to  spare  we  can  put  you  In 
the  way  of  making  a  great  deal  of  money  during  the 
winter.  Pleasant,  respectable  and  honorable  em¬ 
ployment.  Absolutely  no  cash  outlay  required. 
Exclusive  territory  to  good  men.  Address. 

A.  D.,  P.  O.  Box  301,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Homeseekers  and  the  South. 

Homeseekers  and  Investors  can  obtain  full  and 
reliable  information  about  Georgia  farms,  water 
powers,  crops  and  markets  by  addressing 
Ex-Gov.  W.  J.  NOItTHEN, 

Manager  Georgia  Immigration  and  Investment 
Bureau,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

This  Bureau  has  located  more  than  10,000  people 
in_Georgia  during  the  past  three  years. 

C.  J.  WRIGHT 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


Minnesota  Lands 


OAFO 


^VICTORIES.^* 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr'l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochie 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 


Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 


The  lamp-chimney  Index 
is  worth  some  dollars  a  year 
to  you  —  free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

TEASm  COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set,  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
pounds  60c.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mail 
20  pounds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. _ 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS-World’s  Colum- 
blan  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893, _ _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  l.on- 

don,  Canada,  1893. _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Falr^94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

\W Range  Illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  —will  last  a  llfe-tlme  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1804.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO, 
fy  We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 

^□equaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURS  ACER  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  22 


The  Old  Contest. 

The  subscription  contest  for  the  $1,000  premium  money  closed  on  January  15. 
The  clubs  will  be  counted  up  and  the  checks  sent  to  the  winners,  probably,  before 
this  reaches  the  eye  of  those  who  are  interested.  There  were  not  as  many  large 
clubs  as  we  expected,  considering  the  number  and  amount  of  premiums  ;  yet  there 
were  a  great  many  medium  and  small  clubs,  and  this  made  the  result  encouraging 
and  satisfactory. 

The  New  Contest 

will  begin  January  17,  and  end  March  1.  This  will  now  be  a  short  contest.  We 
will  not  expect  large  clubs,  but  will  provide  a  suitable  reward  for  those  who  do 
some  work  for  us.  The  commission  for  all  names  received,  and  the  rebate  for  new 
names  will  be  the  same  as  before.  The  only  difference  will  be  in  the  time  and 
closing  premiums.  $50  will  be  the  premium  for  the  largest  club  received  from 
January  17  to  March  1  inclusive.  Then  to  provide  for  smaller  clubs,  we  will  divide 
$100  among  all  the  other  clubs  of  five  yearly  names  or  more,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  names  in  each  club.  We  will,  also,  repeat  the  guarantee  of  a  $5 
premium  for  clubs  of  20  or  more,  and  $2  for  clubs  of  10  or  more.  To  be  frank,  we 
rather  expect  that  the  share  of  the  $100  will  amount  to  more  than  this  for  clubs  of 
this  size,  but  we  make  the  limit  to  be  sure.  Samples  and  supplies  will  be  furnished 
on  application,  and  we  hope  that  some  of  our  friends  will  take  hold  and  send  us 
some  nice  clubs,  and  capture  a  share  of  this  money. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Nkw  York. 


MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

RRVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  has  been  dull  during  the 
week,  growing  a  little  firmer  toward  the  close. 
Wheat  has  not  been  in  large  supply  here,  but  it 
is  reported  that  considerable  quantities  of  the 
immense  amount  purchased  during  the  Chicago 
wheat  deal  are  coming  east.  The  price  has  been 
pushed  up  somewhat,  but  no  great  amount  of 
trading  has  been  done.  The  shortage  of  wheat 
has  checked  exports  to  some  extent.  Corn  is 
being  taken  freely,  the  export  trade  taking  con¬ 
siderable  quantities.  It  is  reported  that  Mani¬ 
toba  farmers  still  hold  about  2,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  above  their  home  requirements. 

Potatoes  have  been  more  active,  and  prices 
have  advanced  somewhat.  The  weather  has  been 
favorable  for  handling  and  shipping.  Consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  western  onions  have  arrived, 
and  the  market  shows  some  weakness.  There 
are  light  arrivals  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  is  a 
shortage  in  most  vegetables  of  choice  quality, 
and  prices  for  some  are  becoming  extreme.  Still 
a  large  proportion  of  the  arrivals  are  so  poor  that 
they  will  not  bring  quotations. 

The  butter  market  has  taken  quite  a  drop.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  not  been  excessive,  but  the  weather 
has  been  unfavorable  to  a  brisk  business,  and 
buyers  have  shown  very  little  interest.  The  great¬ 
est  stagnation  is  in  held  stock,  buyers  devoting 
most  of  their  attention  to  fresh  goods.  Cheese 
shows  little  change;  while  receipts  are  moderate, 
demand  has  declined,  and  exporters  are  not 
showing  so  much  anxiety  to  buy. 

Poultry  is  doing  considerably  better  under 
lighter  receipts,  although  the  weather  has  been 
extremely  unfavorable  for  handling.  Eggs  are 
lower,  although  the  receipts  have  not  been  heavy, 
but  there  seems  to  be  an  absence  of  that  brisk 
demand  that  makes  trade  lively. 

There  is  a  firm  demand  for  choice  apples,  and 
some  kinds  show  a  slight  advance.  There  has 
been  a  light  supply  of  Florida  oranges.  Catawba 
grapes  are  not  in  large  supply,  but  fully  equal  to 
the  demand.  Dried  fruits  are  firm. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  15,  1898 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  37 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  15 

Medium,  choice . 1  17 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  00 

Pea,  choice . 1  12 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  00 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  60 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  30 

White  Kidney,  choice .  1  40 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1  30 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  40 

Dima,  California . 1  30 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bids,  per  bushel .  77 

1897,  bags .  70 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  87 

1897,  Scotch,  bags . 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  fancy . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June  make,  extras . 

June  make,  firsts . 

June  make,  seconds . 

State  dairy,  h.  f.,  tubs,  fall  ends,  fancy. 

naif-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  seconds . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Tnbs,  thirds . 

Firkins,  fancy . 

Firkins,  fair  to  choice . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  fine. . 

Firsts . .' . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  June,  extras.... . 

Held,  thirds  to  firsts . 

Fresh,  extras . 

Fresh,  firsts . 

Fresh,  seconds . 

Dower  grades . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Fresh,  common  to  prime . 

CHEESE 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Sept . 

□  large,  late  made,  average  fln’t . 

Darge,  fair  to  good . 

I.  *  Darge,  common . 

l  Small,  colored,  fancy,  September... 

i —  Small,  white,  fancy,  September . 

Small,  late  made,  finest . 

!>,  Small,  common  to  good  . 
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State,  bight  skims,  choice .  6)4®  — 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6  @  0!* 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4H® 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  6)4®  4 

Full  skims .  2  @  3 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  strictly  new  laid,  per  doss.  24  @  — 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  22  @  — 

Fair  to  good  quality .  20  @  21 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  21  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  20  @  20^ 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  choice  20  @  20)4 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed .  15  @  17 

Early  packed,  prime  to  choice .  16)4®  16 

Fair  to  prime,  case  count .  14  @  15 

Early  packed,  inferior,  case  count...  12  @  13 

Dimed,  Western,  per  doz .  14  @  — 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Newtown  Pippin,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 3  5U@5  00 

Jonuthan,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

King,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  25 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Spy.  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  5004  00 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50@3  75' 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl. ...2  50(83  25 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  60@2  00 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  small  basket. . .  8@  10 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fair  to  fancy,  perbbl.6  50(88  (X) 

Usual  sorts,  per  crate . 1  90®2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  75@2  25 

Per  bbl . 6  00(80  50 

Oranges,  Indian  River,  per  box . 3  50@5  00 

Other  Fla.,  per  box . 2  75(84  50 

Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 5  50(88  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  half-box . 1  50(82  50 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  per  half-box . 2  60(84  00 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  per  box . 2  00(83  25 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  per  quart .  — @  — 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  lancy,  per  lb .  9  @  0)4 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  — 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  8}fj 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  6  (8  7H 
Sun-dried,  Canada,  quarters,  per  lb..  4%@  5J4 

Sun-dried,  State  &  West'n,  quarters.  4  @  5 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  quarters- .  3  @  4)4 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb...  3  ®  4)4 

Sun-dried,  Northern,  coarse  cut .  4  @  4)4 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  coarse  cut .  3  @  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2)4®  2 % 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  12  ®  14 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Sun-dried,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Seconds,  per  doz . . .  30(8  75 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  15@  13) 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10®  25 

Dettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  75@1  00 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  35 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®2  50 

Grapes,  imported,  per  lb .  25®1  25 

Domestic,  per  lb .  — @  — 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  0)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  6)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  7)4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  5}fc 

Grassers,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6)^ 

Pork,  60  lbs  and  under,  per  lb .  5J^@  6 

100  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb .  4%®  5)4 

160  to  100  lbs.,  per  lb .  4>4@  4)4 

200  to  160  lbs.,  per  lb .  4  @  4j| 

Heavier  weights,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Rough,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb. . .  8  @  10 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

POTATOES 

Dong  Island,  per  bbl . 2  50®2  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00®2  37 

State,  per  180  lbs . 2  25®2  50 

Western,  per  180  lbs .  2  25@2  50 

German,  per  112  lb  sack .  — ®  — 

Sweets,  Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  50 

Other  Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  50®3  50 

POULTRY— DIVE 

Fowls,  per  lb .  8  @  6)4 

Chickens,  per  lb .  7  ®  8 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  9  ®  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  55  ®  65 

Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  40  ®  45 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair .  90  @1  25 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75  @100 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  15  ®  20 

Young,  per  pair .  10  @  15 

POUDTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  lHts®  12}£ 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  11  @  Mid¬ 
western,  fair,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  old  toms,  per  lb .  7  ®  9 

Spring  chickens,  Phi  la.,  fancy,  per  lb —  12  @  13 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  ....  10  @  12 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  9  @  0)4 

Western,  prime,  dry  picked,  per  lb. ..  9  ®  — 

Western,  prime,  scalded,  per  lb .  9  ®  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  ®  8 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. ..  6)4®  9 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  6)4®  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Capons,  Philu.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  16  ®  17 

Phila.,  medium  sizes .  13  @  15 

Phi  la.,  small  and  slips .  11  @  12 

Western,  fancy,  large .  14  @  — 

Western,  medium  sizes .  12  ®  13 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  7  ®  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  8 


Geese,  Maryland,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  7  ®  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

VEGETABDES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  ®  8 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  50  ®  75 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Celery,  choice,  large,  per  doz .  40  @  50 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz .  20  @  35 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz .  5  @  15 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate .  —  @  — 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  D.  I.,  per  100 . 2  50  @3  50 

State,  per  100 . 1  75  @2  25 

Red,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cauliflowers,  D.  I..  per  bbl . 2  00  @9  00 

California,  per  case . 4  00  @4  50 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 2  00  @8  00 

Per  box . 1  00  @4  00 

Escarol,  N.  O.,  per  bbl .  —  ®  — 

Dettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Florida,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @3  00 

Peas,  Southern,  per  basket .  —  ®  — 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier .  —  @  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  75  @125 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  13)  @  80 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 1  50  @3  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag . 1  50  @2  75 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag . 1  50  @4  50 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  60 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  25  @3  00 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl.. 2  00  @2  50 

State  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl . 2  25  @2  50 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  (X)  @2  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 125  @  — 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl....l  (X)  @1  12 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 1  00  @5  00 

Wax,  perorate . 100  @4  00 

Kale,  Dong  Island,  per  bbl .  40  @  13) 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50  @  60 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . 160  @  — 

M1DK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,596  cans  of  milk. 


141  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  387  cans  of  cream. 
Beginning  January  1,  the  Milk  Exchange  price  has 
been  2 %  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper  at  points 
subject  to  a  25-cent  freight  rate. 

A  Cough  Should  Not  Be  Neglected.  “ Brown's 
lironchial  Troches  ”  are  a  simple  remedy,  and  give 
immediate  relief.  Avoid  imitations.— Adv. 


Do  you  want  the  DARGEST 
and  BEST 

FEED  COOKER 

on  the  market  for  the  least 
money?  If  so,  send  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices  to 
HEESKN  15KOS.  &  CO., 
Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Ice  Plows 


$16.50.  Circulars  Free. 

H.  PRAY,  Clove,  N.  Y 


ICE  PLOWS  $16 


C.  K .  BUCKLEY, 
Amenla  Union,  N.  Y. 


NO 

YOU 


vnil  going  to  buy  k  HARROW 
I  UU  WANT  BEST  for  least 
CASH.  Know  fl.  H.  POUNDER 

ft|  Cm&kes  ’em. all  sizes 
fit  PAYS  FKKIUHT. 
Cttl’g'free.  Write.  Ns. 

llO  Ui  I  Wla 


Seeds  That  Will  Grow! 

A  copy  of  our  handsome  GARDEN  ANNUAD  FREE 
to  all  who  want  good  tested  seeds  at  low  prices. 
Address  COLE’S  SEED  STOKE,  Pella,  la. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  *1.25  to  $2.50  per  1,000.  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  Plants,  from  $3.50  to  $6  per  1,000.  Cat.  free 
C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NUUSERIKS,  Bridgman,  Mich 


The  Best. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  thinking  of  set¬ 
ting  Fruit  Trees  this  spring,  and  are  desirous  of 
getting  the  best  that  can  be  grown  at  reasonable 
prices,  should  write  to  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O., 
for  price  list.  A  large  number  of  our  leading 
fruit  growers  say  that  the  finest  and  best  Fruit 
Trees  they  have  ever  bought  came  from  Call’s 
Nurseries.  Our  friend,  Win.  C.  Amerman,  of 
Alliance,  O.,  writes:  “I  have  been  buying  Fruit 
Trees  every  season  for  28  years,  but  the  trees 
I  received  from  S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O.,  are  far 
superior  to  any  trees  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
coming  from  any  nursery.”  Hundreds  of  others 
write  similar  letters.  Send  for  their  Price  List 
and  see  what  your  neighbors  say  about  their 
trees. 


ASTEURA 

THE  ORIGINAL  SOLIDIFIED  LINIMENT 

is  considered  as  indispensable  bv  all  who 
knowof  its  great  value.lt  cures  all  ordinary 
Ulsthatfleshlsheirto.  Equally  good  forln- 
ternal  or  external  application.  Curesall  skin  dis¬ 
eases;  saltrheum,  dry  tetter, eczema  all  erup¬ 
tions,  burns, scalds, bruises,  gal  Is  In  man  or  beast. 
Soothes,  heals  *  cures  permanently.  Agts.wntd. 
Paateura  Medicine  Co.Box  l,Cliittenango,N.Y. 


. 4**44 44 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 
KWUSERS  LIQUID  EXTRACT  ir  SMOKE 

.C  IRC  u  LAR.E.KRAUSERi  BRQ.MI  JON.Rft 


Honey  moneys 

is  the  theme  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A 
handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  devot¬ 
ed  to  Apiculture.  Free  sample,  together  with 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  and  Book  on  Bee  Culture  to 
all  who  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


Q  C  M  ft  QTAMDtoW-8-  MOORE,  Mount  Upton, 
OLIlU  01  Hull  N.  Y.,  for  the  Farmers’ Institute 
Note  Book.  It  is  valuable.  Every  farmer  should 
have  It. 


Oil  FRfeflFN  WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers.  #100 
monthly  and  expenses.  Experience 
wunneoessary.  Enel,  stamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co., Chicago 


Wire  Whiskers,  Plays,  Tricks  and  Novelties.  111. 
H  luvJ,  free.  C.  E.  Marshall.  Mfr.,  Lockport,N. Y 


;-7-  - 


High 
A  rm 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  SO  days  in  your  own  home  and 
r save  $10  to  $25.  No  money  In  advance. 

$60  Kenwood  Machine  for  $23.00 

|  $50  Arlington  Machine  for  $19.50 

Singers  (Made  by  US)  $8,  $11.50,  $15 
and  27  other  styles.  All  attachments  FREE 
We  pay  freight.  Buy  from  factory.  Save 
l  agents  large  profits.  Over  100,000  In  nse. 
[Catalogue  and  testimonials  FREE, 
r  Write  at  once.  Address  (in  full ), 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION 
1 64  W  cat  Van  llurcn  St.,  11-848  Chicago,  Ills. 


158-1 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 

Send  jour  address  with  2-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  No  (j  Church  St„  Owego,  N.Y« 


How  to  Bid  Buildings  and  Farms  of 

Rats,  Mice,  Gophers,  Prairie  Dogs,  Ground 
Squirrels,  Rabbits,  Moles,  Weasels,  Minks  and 
other  Pests,  Quickly  and  Safely.  How  to  Snare 
Hawks  and  Owls.  Valuable  Hints  to  House¬ 
keepers,  Farmers  and  Poultry  keepers . 20 

Ihk  Bubal  Nkw-Yobkkb,  New  Yobk. 


HAY,  STRAW,  OATS,  FEED.-JL'JT 

WILLIAMS  &  RlCKKBBON,  62—56  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produot  Commission  Morchants, 

8 44  WASHINGTON  STREET.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CRKAMHBY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Btenoils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  <St  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Mercliants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  8treet,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  8t 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

_ _  _  _  PRODUCE. 

We  reeelve  and  sell,  in  oar-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
•roducts  Of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
IHNNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
to.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


Ford’s  SEEDS 


Produce  Paying  Crops. 

Catalogue  Free.  Not  many  pictures,  but 

Lots  of  Good  Seeds,  Plimts,  Trees,  and 
Potatoes  for  your  money.  8$!tOO  In  prizes. 

FRANK.  FORD  A  SON,  Ravenna,  O. 


,  M.  m  1  _ « _ •  I  made  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON, 

The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile^®"-s^sra£ 

-  l  ,n  ■  .hi  —  .  i.-oTm  -  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  Tile  drained  land  is 

e  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  ripe, 
'Chimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwant  7 6  Third  Ave. 


FARM  BUILDINGS — — ^ 

DWELLINGS  «  BARNS  «  POULTRY  HOUSES 
HOT-HOUSES  «  STABLES  «  Etc. 

RECEIVE  PERFECT  PROTECTION  FROn  WIND  OR  STORM 
IN  THE  USE  OF 

P  &  B  RUBHROID  ROOFING 

NO  PAPER  TO  TEAR.  NO  TAR  TO  RUN. 

AIR-TIGHT,  WATER,  ACID  AND  ALKALI  PROOF. 
IMPERVIOUS  TO  STABLE  GASES. 

SAMPLES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81-83  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Or¬ 
chard  Inspection  Law  of  Michigan  de¬ 
scribed  on  another  page,  should  send 
to  Washington  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
State,  Lansing.  Mich.,  and  secure  a  copy 
of  this  law.  It  is  printed  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit  Tree  Pests. 
This  matter  of  regulating  the  spread  of 
plant  diseases  and  insects  is,  evidently, 
going  to  he  an  important  thing,  and 
fruit  growers  will  do  well  to  look  up  the 
law  on  the  subject. 

Bulletin  6(5  of  the  Indiana  Station 
(Lafayette)  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
indoor  lettuce  culture.  The  matter  is 
explained  in  a  simple  and  clear  manner, 
and  the  pictures  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  bulletin.  A  first-rale  pamphlet 
for  all  glass  gardeners. 

Bulletin  129  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Geneva),  contains  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  analyses  of  commercial 
fertilizers  offered  for  sale  in  New  York 
State.  Here  we  have  a  list  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  complied  with  the 
law.  analyses  of  the  fertilizers  on  sale  in 
the  State,  and  much  other  interesting 
matter  concerning  the  trade.  Every 
farmer  who  needs  fertilizer  should  study 
this  bulletin  carefully  before  placing  his 
order.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  a 
farmer  can  afford  to  buy  plant  food 
without  knowing  what  he  is  buying.  It 
appears  that  the  trade  values  of  fertilizer 
ingredients  are  lower  in  many  cases  than 
ever  before.  Nitrogen  in  high-grade 
mixed  fertilizers  is  quoted  at  14  cents 
per  pound,  in  cotton-seed  meal,  12  cents, 
and  fine  ground  bone  and  tankage  13% 
cents  ;  phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in  water, 
is  quoted  at  5%  cents  a  pound,  and 
in  fine  bone  and  tankage,  five  cents; 
potash  in  high-grade  sulphate  is  quoted 
at  five  cents,  and  in  muriate  at  4%  cents. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  bulletin, 
and  it  ought  to  form  the  basis  of  buying 
the  fertilizers  used  on  the  farms  in  New 
York  State. 

Bulletin  No.  36  of  the  Iowa  Station 
(Ames)  discusses  a  wide  variety  of  topics, 
such  as  soil  mixture,  seed  testing,  plant 
diseases,  dairy  matters  and  hybrid  roses. 
Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  contributes  10  pages  to 
a  discussion  of  his  experiments  in  hybrid¬ 
izing  roses,  gooseberries  and  strawber¬ 
ries.  For  example,  he  has  succeeded  in 
crossing  a  wild  strawberry  from  the 
plains  of  Manitoba  with  pollen  of  our 
best  cultivated  varieties.  The  object  was 
to  attempt  to  retain  hardiness,  perfec¬ 
tion  of  leaf  and  aroma  of  fruit  of  the 
wild  type,  with  the  size  of  berries  of  our 
garden  sorts.  Prof.  Budd  feels  compelled 
to  conclude  that,  thus  far,  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  a  failure.  He  has  been  able  to 
secure  the  needed  hardiness  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  leaf,  but  in  no  case  has  he  secured 
the  needed  size  for  market  or  home  use. 
Now  he  hopes  to  cross  the  blossoms  of 
the  best  of  these  hybrids  with  pollen  of 
the  largest  and  best  cultivated  varieties. 
Possibly  this  second  generation  will  give 
him  what  he  is  after.  The  whole  story 
of  his  work  in  hybridizing  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  especially  to  those  who  are 
attempting  such  experiments  of  their 
own.  In  speaking  of  roses,  Prof.  Budd 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  future 
favorite  rose  of  the  prairie  States  will  be 
developed  from  the  Rosa  rugosa  and  the 
native  wild  rose.  This  bulletin  also  con¬ 
tains  some  interesting  botanical  notes  on 
corn,  prepared  by  Prof.  Pammel. 

Bulletin  No.  79  of  the  Alabama  Station 
(Auburn)  contains  a  great  deal  of  really 
interesting  and  valuable  matter.  It 
is  different  from  most  bulletins  in  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  record  any  special 
experiment,  but  is  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  on  market  gardening  in  the 
South.  It  is  entitled,  Some  Horticultural 
Suggestions,  and  is  prepared  by  Prof.  F. 
S.  Earle.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
give  copious  extracts  from  this  bulletin, 
although  it  is  well  worth  careful  study. 
Speaking  of  fertilizers  suitable  for  gar¬ 
dening  crops  at  the  South,  Prof.  Earle 
recommends  three  [parts  of  cotton-seed 


meal  by  weight,  three  parts  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  and  one  part  kainit.  This  is  a 
mixture  to  be  prepared  at  home,  and 
used  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  or  more 
per  acre.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  just  why  the  southern  people 
used  kainit  so  largely  in  making  up  their 
fertilizers.  Muriate  certainly  isacheaper 
source  of  potash,  and  is  less  bulky. 

One  excellent  thing  about  the  use  of 
cotton-seed  meal  in  a  mixed  fertilizer  is 
the  fact  that  its  color  will  always  show  J 
when  the  mixture  is  complete.  Prof. 
Earle  gives  the  good  advice  to  use  the 
available  stable  manure  for  the  garden, 
and  depend  on  commercial  fertilizers  for 
the  orchard.  At  bearing  age,  he  recom¬ 
mends  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  weight 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  four  parts  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  two  parts  of  kainit.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  bulletin 
is  the  section  devoted  to  marketing  and 
transportation,  and  most  of  the  advice  is 
as  sound  as  a  dollar,  and  will  apply  to 
every  State  from  Maine  to  New  Mexico. 

A  good  deal  of  the  truck  and  fruit  from 
the  South  is  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars, 
and  this  feature  of  the  business  is  well 
discussed  by  Prof.  Earle.  With  regard 
to  the  shipper’s  business  connection  with 
the  commission  men,  Prof.  Earle  makes 
the  following  suggestions,  which  might 
well  be  printed  in  big  letters,  and  pasted  ( 
on  the  side  of  your  barn  or  packing  shed  : 

It  is  never  good  policy  to  ship  to  one  man  to¬ 
day,  and  another  to-morrow,  acting  on  the  whim  of 
the  moment,  or  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  the 
last  solicitor  who  asks  for  your  shipments.  It  is 
equally  bad  policy  to  scatter  a  small  shipment 
among  half  a  dozen  houses  in  the  same  market. 
Make  your  trade  of  some  importance  to  the  com¬ 
mission  man,  by  sending  good  goods  regularly, 
and  it  will  be  to  his  interest  to  see  that  you  are 
given  satisfaction.  The  men  who  abuse  the  com¬ 
mission  men  most  are  usually  those  who  ship  the 
poorest  and  most  dishonestly  packed  goods. 
Another  point :  Keep  your  dealer  posted,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  of  the  amount  and  character  of  your  ship¬ 
ments,  and  of  the  total  shipments  that  are  going 
to  his  market  from  your  locality.  Insist  on  his 
keeping  you  posted  as  to  his  market,  and  on  his 
making  you  prompt  returns.  Do  not  let  him  send 
you  weekly  or  monthly  statements,  but  demand 
account  sales  and  check  for  each  lot  sent,  on  the 
day  that  it  is  sold. 


A  nkw  process  in  freezing  meat  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  now  being  tested  in  Australia,  operates 
from  the  interior  of  the  carcass  outwards.  The 
old  process,  by  which  the  cooling  began  on  the 
outside,  caused  the  heat  to  be  gradually  driven 
inwards  until,  being  concentrated  in  a  small 
space,  putrefaction  was  likely  to  begin. 


The  sick,  nerv- 
M~|.l  l(”  ous,  fretful  use- 
'  less,  helpless,  irri¬ 
table,  woman 
makes  her  hus¬ 
band  miserable. 
If  he  is  a  good- 
tempered,  good 
man,  he  tries  to 
soot*ie  an(^  com- 
fort  her.  If  he  is 
^  only  an  ordinary 
man,  he  swears 
and  gets  drunk.  Few  men  realize  what  it  is 
that  makes  a  woman  cross,  fretful,  and 
nervous.  If  they  did,  they  would  see  to  it 
that  their  wives  took  proper  care  of  the 
health  of  the  organs  distinctly  feminine, 
and  reported  to  the  proper  remedy  to  make 
them  strong  and  healthy  in  a  womanly  way. 

The  best  medicine  for  nervous,  fretful, 
irritable  women  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription.  It  goes  to  and  corrects  the 
cause.  It  acts  directly  on  the  feminine  or¬ 
ganism  and  restores  it  to  natural  health  and 
vigor.  It  soothes  inflammation  and  cor¬ 
rects  all  weakening  drains.  It  will  make  a 
sick  woman  well,  and  a  fretful,  cross  woman 
happy  and  amiable.  It  prepares  a  woman 
for  the  duties  of  motherhood,  and  taken 
during  the  expectant  period  makes  baby’s 
coming  easy  and  almost  painless.  Women 
who  wish  to  know  more  about  this  great 
remedy  should  write  to  its  discoverer,  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  chief  consulting  physician  to 
the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute, 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  8.  J.  Bartlett  (Teacher),  of  Granger.  Sweet¬ 
water  Co.,  Wyo.,  writes:  “  Dr.  Pierce:  I  desire  to 
certify  that  your  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  is  a  boon 
and  a  gTeat  help  to  all  females.  My  wife  has 
used  your  me4»ne.  Prior  to  taking  it,  she  was 
constantly  troubled  with  female  weakness  and 
monthly,  and  frequently  oftener,  irregular  flows 
that  incapacitated  her  for  the  labors  incident  to 
raising  a  large  family.  She  is  now  well.” 

Whoever  would  find  a  conclusive  answer 
to  the  problem:  “  How  to  be  well  ”  should 
send  to  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser. 
This  book  is  all  that  its  title  implies.  It 
uses  no  technical  terms.  Its  1,008  pages  of 
graphic  explanation  and  carefully  correct  il¬ 
lustrations  make  it  a  treasure  for  any  house¬ 
hold.  Its  90  pages  especially  relating  to 
women  are  worth  many  times  its  original 
price,  which  was  $1.50.  There  is  now  ready 
a  large  edition  to  be  given  away.  Send  21 
one-cent  stamps,  to  pay  for  mailing  only, 
and  you  will  receive  the  book  in  paper  cov¬ 
ers  absolutely  free.  You  may  have  it  in 
fcne  cloth  covers  for  10  cents  extra. 


is  one  of  the  three  im¬ 
portant  ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitro¬ 
gen.  Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 
failure. 

An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address.  - 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SAVE  MONEY.— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

You  h&vo  the  benefit  of  the  Agents’  Commission  and  the  Middleman’s  profit. 

ANALYSIS  Pll0s-  Acid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 

per  cent.  per  cent.  per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25  4  to  5  .  $22  00  per  ton 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer  9  to  10  2  to  3  2  to  3  1600  “ 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer  ....  9  to  10  2%  to  3%  4  to  5  2000  “ 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer .  11  to  12  3  to  4  4  to  5  21  00  “ 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer .  9  to  10  3%  to  4%  6  to  7  2300 

Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15  4  to  5  .  1800  “ 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


It's  Up-to-date 

in  fact,  it  is  practically  a  twentieth  century  production  ! 

It  is  as  much  superior  to  every  other  separator  in  the 
market  as  the  electric  light  is  to  the  tallow  candle.  It 
separates  the  cream  completely,  does  it  quickly,  cheaply, 
and  is  cleaned  easily,  and  easily  operated. 

THE  IMPROVED 
UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 


has  come  out  of  every  comparative  test  with  the 
highest  honors.  No  other  separator  has  gained  so 
many  endorsements  from  iiigh  sources,  or  stands  so 
high  at  tile  present  day  in  the  opinions  of  dairymen 
throughout  the  country. 

Some  concerns  which  manufacture  machines 
which  they  call  separators  will  “  shriek  ”  cautions 
and  advice  in  your  ear  if  you  will  listen,  but  you 
can  learn  the  truth  from  our  catalogue,  sent  FREE. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  particulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  VI. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

Kanholph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlanot  Strekt, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YOHK. 


EVAPORATOR 


CHAMPION  mis 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JEL.L1K8.  Has 
a  corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  ham"  1 
for  oleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  automatic 
regulator.  The 
Champion  is  as 
great  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the 
Cook  pan  as  the 
latter  was  over  the  _ 

old  iron  kettle  hong  on  a  fence  rail, 

CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR  CO., 

r  HUDSON.  Ohio,  and  MONTREAL ,  Quebec. 


Catalogue 

Free. 


A  Natural 

Fertilizer 

r  ,  for  all  kinds  of 

f  AIUjCWi’Aiu  Field  and  Carden 

Crop.  Suppliedincsir- 
HA  llllll/AAn ,o:ul  lo(-s.  direct  from 
•  IrllvlF  fYl/UU  Canadian  storehouses,  in 
A  tt.  >4  r~  r_  bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un- 
der  personal  supervision. 

,  TT'Z/V'T  Guaranteed  quality  and 
(.5,4 y  weight.  Write  ror  free  pam- 
W  j,  //j)  phletand  price-list. 

F.  R.  LALOR, 

Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE.  LALOR  &  Co. 

“UP-TO-DATE” 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

(ALL  BRASS.) 

$17  outfit  for  $6.  Express  paid.  Will  spray  a  10- 
acre  orchard  per  day.  75,IXK)  in  use.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  1 1  lustrated  Catalogue 
and  Treatise  on  Spraying  free.  Agents  wanted.  Ex¬ 
clusive  territory  given.  Rapid  sellers.  Many  of  our 
agents  are  making  from  $10  to  $15  per  day. 

P.  C.  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  95,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Use  Our 


Maple  Evaporators. 


MOST  DURABLE,  MOST  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SCHANCK,  Linesville,  Pa. 


wenDrills 

And  make  no  failures.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  LATEST  and  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WRITS 
US  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  L'fifo"’ 


WOOD 

SAWING 

MACHINES 


“Smalley”  *  “Battle  Creek” 
patterns.  Self  and  hand-feed  Drag 
Saws,  20 to  36  inch  Circular  Machines 
Bolting  Mills  and  Horse  Powers, 
tt.VIALLEY  IUFG.  CO.,  ' 
Manitowoc,  Win. 


E  VERYBODY  SAYS  SO 

—that  is  everybody  who  has  any  knowledge  of 

u«rfchat  th?  STAR  DRILLING 
iVIACHINES  are  the  mOBt  vapid,  atrong and 
durable  machines  made.  Over  ICO  unsolicited 
1  testimonials  offered  in  proof  of  thiaclaim. 
—  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons.  No  springy 
no  eog  gearing,  longer  atroke,  more  atrokea 
to  the  mlnnte.  mounted  on  beat  wagon 
wbeela  with  truaa  rodded  ax  lea,  tea 
holler.,  drllla  with  table  and  aolld  toola, 

4  new  spudding  and  pipe  driving  nt- 
-  — — -J-tachment,  Catalogue  sent  FKEE 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO..  AKRON.  0.  or  ST.  LOUIS.MO.' 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  STOCKMEN. 

Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Breeders'  Associations,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ,  January  <>  and  7,  1898. 

This  was  a  combined  meeting-  of  the 
Cheshire  Swine  Breeders’  Association, 
the  Western  New  York  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  the  New  York  State 
Breeders’  Association.  This  is  the  first 
meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the 
State,  and  steps  were  taken  to  form  an 
organization  which  should  combine  all 
the  various  breeders’  associations  of  the 
State.  It  is  believed  that  an  organiza¬ 
tion  combining  all  the  associations  will 
carry  greater  weight  when  it  goes  before 
the  legislature  and  requests  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  laws  relating  to  stock  interests. 

The  meeting  was  a  most  successful  one 
in  every  way.  While,  naturally,  each 
breeder  thinks  that  he  has  the  best  in 
his  line,  yet  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  there  is  a  place  for  all  the  breeds. 
Every  man  should  breed  what  he  is  in¬ 
terested  most  in,  and  in  that  way,  will 
he  meet  with  greatest  success. 

The  president.  Mr.  C.  D.  MeLaury,  said 
that  the  year  past  has  been  a  memorable 
one.  The  demand  for  the  best  in  all 
lines  of  breeding  is  the  greatest  ever 
known.  A  few  hundred  years  ago, 
animals  were  being  bred  that  gave 
hardly  milk  enough  to  feed  their  young. 
To-day,  we  have  cows  giving  90  pounds 
of  milk  per  day,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Twenty  years  ago,  swine  were  not  bred, 
they  simply  grew  :  we  have  now  many 
breeds  which  fatten  in  10  months  in¬ 
stead  of  two  years. 

Sheep  breeders  recollect  when  a  sheep 
which  would  produce  four  pounds  of 
wool  and  a  lamb  was  good  enough  ;  now 
we  must  have  nine  pounds  of  wool  and 
triplets.  We  now  must  have  a  hen  that 
can  lay  190  eggs  in  a  year,  or  off  goes 
her  head.  Three  years  ago,  the  New 
York  State  Breeders’  Association  was 
organized.  We  are  now  a  strong  or¬ 
ganization,  and  have  an  influence  which 
is  felt. 

Thk  Ayrshire  Cow  was  discussed  by 
Frank  A.  Converse,  of  Woodville.  For 
over  a  century,  the  Ayrshire  has  been  a 
famous  dairy  cow.  The  improvement 
has  been  very  gradual,  and  is  due  largely 
to  selection  and  improved  care.  Arti¬ 
ficial  conditions  are  not  as  good  as  nat¬ 
ural  conditions.  Forced  radical  changes 
have  a  tendency  to  deplete  the  vigor  of 
any  animal.  Fancy  points  in  an  animal 
have  proved  a  delusion  to  many  a  breeder. 
They  have  made  a  greater  point  of  some 
of  the  inferior  things,  neglecting  the 
milk-producing  quality.  The  man  who 
would  improve  his  herd  from  year  to 
year  must  have  a  vigorous  animal,  and 
this  we  have  in  the  Ayrshire.  She  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  the  “  poor  man’s  cow.” 

The  Fbench-CanAdian  Cow.— Mr.  C. 
Colburn,  of  Portlandville,  said  that  this 
is  the  only  race  of  American  cattle,  the 
only  race  of  early  importation  that  has 
been  kept  pure.  They  were  brought  to 
Canada  in  1774,  from  France,  probably 
from  Brittany.  All  French-Canadian 
cattle  present  the  same  characteristics. 
They  were  inbred  in  Canada  for  over  200 
years,  so  that  they  are,  probably,  the 
purest  breed  in  the  world.  1  he  trench 
population  of  Canada  stuck  to  the  French 
cow,  and  many  of  them  never  saw  any 
other  cows  except  at  exhibitions.  They 
opened  a  herd  book  in  lb80  in  Quebec. 
Not  a  single  animal  was  admitted  to 
registration  until  the  secretary  had  per¬ 
sonally  examined  the  animal.  These 
cows  are  small  and  very  kind  tempered, 
are  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  in  color, 
are  black,  or  dark.  They  are  the  best 
milkers  in  Canada  for  the  average  farmer. 
They  do  not  give  the  great  yield  of  Hol- 
steins  or  some  Ayrshires,  but  the  milk 
yield  continues  from  calf  to  calf,  and  the 
annual  production  is  usually  greater  than 
even  the  Holstein  or  Ayrshire.  A  French- 
Canadian  cow  that  does  not  give  6,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  is  not  a  good 
cow.  The  average  percentage  of  fat  by  the 


Babcock  test  is  from  4%  to  per  cent. 
They  are  endowed  with  a  strong  consti¬ 
tution,  and  never  have  tuberculosis, 
unless  they  get  it  from  some  other  breed. 
This  breed  has,  until  recently,  been  neg¬ 
lected,  but  now  in  Canada  they  are  com¬ 
ing  to  realize  that  the  French-Canadian 
cow  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  im¬ 
ported  breeds.  The  Canadian  combines 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Jersey  and  Ayr¬ 
shire. 

Prof.  Wing  said  that  he  hoped  we 
would,  in  time,  have  several  American 
breeds.  There  is  abundant  opportunity 
for  all  the  breeds  adapted  to  the  several 
localities,  There  is  no  standing  still 
with  breeds.  No  breed  ever  remains  the 
same  as  when  obtained  by  the  purchaser. 
It  either  advances  or  retrogrades.  He 
would  rather  have  a  good  breeder  and  a 
poor  breed,  than  a  good  breed  and  a  poor 
breeder.  Much  depends  upon  the  care 
given. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Every  farmer  and  poultry  raisei 
knows  that  to  make  hens  profitable 
the  poultry  houses  must  be  kept 
dry,  warm,  and  draughtless. 

Chickens  grow  faster,  hens  lay 
more  eggs,  and  more  eggs  bring 
more  money.  How  can  you  do 
all  this?  Simply  cover  your  hen¬ 
houses  with  Neponset  Waterproof 
Red  Rope  Fabric.  It  is  inexpen¬ 
sive,  practical,  and  durable. 

Treat  your  cow  and  horse  stables 
the  same  way,  and  see  if  the  ani¬ 
mals  do  not  appreciate  it.  Nepon¬ 
set  is  much  cheaper  than  shingles 
or  clapboards,  and  for  the  above 
purposes  answers  about  as  well. 
Guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  water, 
wind,  frost,  and  vermin  proof. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 
for  inside  lining  is  very  economi¬ 
cal  and  durable. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  W  alpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


MILKPAILS 
BRIHFUL 


and  overflowing,  indicate 
the  prosperity  which  at¬ 
tends  the  use  of 


The  HO  Co.’s 

Dairy  Feed 

With  your  ordinary  coarse  fodder,  this  will  consti¬ 
tute  a  perfectly  balanced  ration  for  your  cattle.  Our 
chemist  will  advise  you  of  the  proper  proportions  of 
each  ;  that’s  what  we  have  him  for. 

THE  H-0  CO.,  New  York  City. 


Mr.  \V.  W.  Maxim,  a  farmer,  of  Paris,  Oxford  County,  Me., 
lias  this  to  say  about 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 

“  I  use  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  for  laying  hens  and  growing 
chicks,  and  find  that  it  pays.  In  fact  I  don’t  know  how  I 
could  get  along  without  it.  I  do  not  always  have  time  to  cut 
up  meat  and  bones,  I  have  .so  many  other  things  to  do,  and 
1  cannot  always  get  them  either.  The  Animal  Meal  is 
always  handy  to  mix  with  warm  mash,  and  I  buy  it  of  the 
local  dealers  near  by.  I  had  a  pen  of  31  hens  that  witli  good 
feed  gave  me  only  12  and  14  eggs  per  day  until  I  commenced 
giving  them  the  Animal  Meal,  and  they  went  up  to  33  in  a 
few  days,  and  for  10  days  averaged  25  eggs  per  day,  laying  27 
for  three  days  in  succession.” 


THE  GENUINE  BOWKER’S  ANIMAL  MEAL  IS 
SOLD  ONLY  IN  YELLOW  BAGS. 

For  sale  by  local  dealers  and  by  the  manufacturers. 

\  The  Bowker  Company, 

t  43  Chatham  Street,  Boston. 


iShred 


Your  Fodder  and 
Sell  Your  Hay. 


(Here  iso.  measure  of  economy  and  profit  to  all  farmers. 

Kvery  animal  that  eats  hay  will  cat 
~  ''  shredded  fodder  and  do  as  well  or 
better  on  It  than  on  hay 

awmQTHE  NEW 


OHIO 


.  SHREDDER 

I  --•w'-J  -  AJ  -  is  the  best  machine  to  em_ 
ploy  for  the  purpose  be- 
muni  ftNoiNa.  eauseof  the  quality  of  its 

Iwork  and  large  capacity.  Shredded  fod- 
!der  is  a  long  fibre  substance  like  hay — 

(indeed  it  iscorn-hay.  Free  frombharp 
edges  that  make  the  mouth  sore.  New  ; 

(catalog  and  “Book  on  Silage”  Free.  1 
SILVER  MFC.  CO.  * 

Salem,  Ohio. 


No.  3  “P111ZE”  FEED  MILL 


OVER  30,000  I N  USE. 

II  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slid* 


grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  , 
pover.oneto  fire  horse,sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 
power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  -  _ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Bend  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  lai^re  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero” and  “American” ©rinding 
Mills,  25  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cotters,  Peck’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanised  Steel  and  Wood  Wind  Mills  for 
power  and  pumping,  W ood  Saws, Corn  Shelters,  eta.  < 

APPLETON  MFG.  C0  c  27  Fazgo  BL?  BATAVIA,  ILLS. 


TORNADO 
Feed  and  Ensilage 
GUTTERS.  1 


UNDOUBTEDLY 

The  Best  Cutter  for  HAY 
STRAW,  FODDER  and 
ENSILAGE  is  the 

TORNADO. 

Made  in  10  sizes,  from  a  small  hand-power  to 
large  steam-power  size. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Sample  of  Corn  Fodder  cut  and  split  up  on  the  TORNADO. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Manufacturers,  MaSSillOn,  0. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  EVERY  VARIETY  of  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  mills.  Handiest  to 
operate  and  Lightest  Running. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
P.N.BOWSHER  ca  South  Bend,  Ind. 


KELLY " m 

RINDING  HI  I 

.Jj  grinds  grain”1  H  *  " 
ilnto  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine 
w grist.  Grinds  cotton  seed,  corn 
jjfr  U  i_.J  and  cob,  shucks  on  or  on  and 

. nuMiiSmixed  grains  equally  well. 

CROUND  FEED  EASY  TO  DIGEST 
Grinds  rapidly  and  with  little  power.  Simple, 
easy  to  operate  and  durable.  Our  catalogue 
with  full  Information  mailed  FKEE. 
fl  C  l/CIIV  OR  No.  8  Warder  Street, 

y.  Q;  JVlLLJ  ,bU.  i8PRIiNCFlEL|Dt  O., 


DRY  c 
FODDER 
CUTTING 


ilng  PAYS  SO  WfiLL 
e  Stock  or  Dairy  fa rm. 
nake  the  largest  line  of 
ng  Machinery  on  Earth* 


GROUND  FEED 

—more  economical  &  produces 
better  results  than  wholegrain 

STAR  Feed  Grinders 

prepare  it  in  the  best  and 
cheapest  way.  Grind  all 
kinds  of  grain  single  or 
mixed.  Grind  ear  corn  dry, 
damp  or  frozen.  Circulars 
of  Steam  and  Sweep  Mills, 
free.  STAR  MFG- CO-  13 
Depot  St.New Lexington, O. 


_  BU.  _ 

vith  the  WOI.  V Mitt IX 


ANHOU  R; 

IIXMS.  Grinds  ear  corn  and! 
all  other  grain,  fine  or  coarse,  new  stylej 
burr  doubles  capacity  ;  guaranteed^ 
fastest  and  easiest  running  mi  Ilf 
made.  Three  styles  sweep  mills.? 
Price  $IS.O0and  up.  42otherf 
styles  of  Power  Mills  for  all  kind# 
issS^-of  grinding.  Send  for  free  catalog* 

S&  Martin  Smith 
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New  York  State  Stockmen. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Breed  vs.  Feed  in  the  Development 
of  Domestic  Animals  was  discussed  by 
Frank  D.  Ward,  of  Batavia.  The  laws 
of  heredity  are  fixed,  and  there  is  no  use 
of  men  trying  to  butt  against  or  change 
these  laws.  It  is  as  impossible  to  change 
a  Short-horn  into  a  typical  dairy  animal, 
as  it  is  to  change  a  dairy  cow  into  a  good 
beef  animal.  Family  characteristics  are 
persistent,  and  cannot  be  changed.  A 
wild  goose’s  egg  was  found  and  put 
with  a  lot  of  domestic  eggs.  The  eggs 
hatched ;  all  were  fed  alike  and  brought 
up  together.  When  they  were  about  one 
year  old,  the  goose  from  the  wild  stock 
was  noticed  one  day  to  be  in  a  very  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  mind.  She  was  running 
around  the  yard,  and  finally  spread  her 
wings  and  joined  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
that  were  flying  over.  She  had  received 
the  same  food  as  the  others,  but  when 
the  opportunity  offered,  she  showed  the 
effect  of  breeding  upon  her. 

A  woodchuck  was  captured  when  two 
days  old,  and  brought  up  with  a  litter  of 
puppies.  When  it  came  late  fall,  the 
woodchuck  disappeared  one  day.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  Winter,  he  was  missing, 
and  he  was  mourned  as  dead.  One  day 
in  the  Spring,  he  came  out  from  a  hole 
which  he  had  dug  under  the  porch  where 
he  had  hibernated  during  the  Winter. 
The  characteristics  of  breed  were  so 
strongly  fixed  upon  him.  that,  though  he 
had  received  the  same  feed  and  care  as 
the  puppies,  when  Winter  arrived,  he 
went  into  quarters. 

These  are  not  cases  so  different  from 
what  we  find  in  our  domestic  animals. 
A  draught  horse  uses  certain  amounts  of 
food,  and  converts  that  into  power  to 
move  heavy  loads.  The  trotter  will  use 
the  same  amount  of  food,  and  will  de¬ 
velop  speed.  He  had  had  two  cows 
standing  side  by  side,  one  a  Short-horn 
and  the  other  a  Jersey.  Both  were  fed 
alike,  and  the  Jersey  converted  every¬ 
thing  to  milk,  and  the  Short-horn  made 
fat.  Good  food  will  intensify  the  char¬ 
acteristics.  Good  care  and  good  feed 
will  bring  out  all  there  is  in  the  machine, 
but  cannot  put  anything  new  into  the 
machine. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked, 
Which  is  best  on  the  farm,  pedigree  or 
individual  quality  ?  A  long  pedigree, 
but  if  there  are  two  or  three  bad  crosses, 
the  whole  thing  is  spoiled  or  weakened. 
The  weak  parts  of  the  pedigree  will  be 
sure  to  crop  out.  A  good  pedigree  with¬ 
out  an  animal  to  go  with  it  is  worth 
nothing.  Combine  a  good  pedigree  and 
a  good  animal,  and  you  have  ideal  con¬ 
ditions.  We  must  have  the  pedigree  if 
we  hope  to  succeed  as  breeders,  but  the 
pedigree  is  not  all. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman  gave  an  address 
upon  Two  Methods  of  Feeding  Swine  to 
Make  100  Per  Cent  Profit.  He  gave  the 
results  of  practical  work  in  feeding 
where  he  had  actually  made  the  per  cent 
of  profit  he  claims  can  be  made. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Clinton,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  gave  a  talk  upon  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  feeding  swine.  It  has  been 
found  that,  where  corn  or  corn  meal  is 
fed  in  large  quantities,  the  ash  element 
or  bone-making  material  is  deficient. 
The  addition  of  fine  ground  bone,  or  of 
hard  wood  ashes  to  the  ration  strength¬ 
ened  the  bones  of  hogs  100  per  cent,  and 
made  the  feeding  more  economical  by 
about  50  per  cent.  Fine  ground  bone 
gave  the  best  results,  but  hai  d  wood  ashes 
are  nearly  as  good,  and  are  always  avail¬ 
able  to  the  farmer.  C. 


Turnips,  Straw  and  Cutters. — Mr.  Chapman 
thinks  turnips  an  excellent  food  for  sows  and 
growing  pigs.  I  have  two  pigs  three  or  four 
months  old,  but  cannot  induce  them  to  eat  tur¬ 
nips.  Many  recommend  cutting  and  steaming 
corn  fodder.  I  tried  it  for  two  weeks,  two  years 
ago,  both  for  cows  and  horses ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  animals  would  reject — by  measure¬ 
ment — twice  as  much  of  the  fodder  as  when  un¬ 
cut.  Last  spring,  when  I  got  out  of  hay,  I  cut 
wheat  straw,  put  a  liberal  quantity  of  corn  meal 
on  it,  and  gave  it  to  my  mare  and  colt.  I  left  it 
before  them  48  hours,  giving  them  nothing  else 
meanwhile,  but  they  did  noteat  half  of  it.  After¬ 
ward,  I  fed  them  the  straw  uncut  and  without 
meal,  and  tney  ate  sufficient  for  roughage.  I  do 
regard  the  fodder  cutter  as  a  mankiller.  I  think 
if  one  hired  the  work  done,  it  would  cost  8  1  or  $5 
per  ton  to  cut  fodder,  which  is  more  than  the 
fodder  is  worth  after  cutting,  when  good  Timothy 
and  clover  hay  can  be  bought  for  $6  to  $8  per  ton. 

I  have  ..fed  ^considerable  shredded  fodder  to 


horses,  feeding  as  many  as  20  once  per  day  one 
Winter.  The  fodder  was  shredded  with  a  sepa¬ 
rator.  I  know  by  experience  that  a  separator 
will  thrash  corn  that  is  in  good  condition,  just  as 
well  as  it  will  thrash  wheat,  and  will  deliver  the 
shelled  corn  in  the  measure  the  same  as  in 
thrashing  wheat.  The  objection  is  that  the 
shelled  corn,  when  put  in  bins,  will  not  keep.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  when  thrashed  with  oats,  it 
will  keep  perfectly,  and  will  then  be  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  feed  than  the  corn  alone.  If  there  is  soft  corn, 
or  if  the  corn  is  wet  (soaked),  the  cob  will  break 
up  and  go  into  the  measure  with  the  shelled  corn. 
In  my  judgment,  there  never  was  any  call  for 
building  a  busker  or  shredder,  as  a  separator 
will  do  the  work  perfectly.  From  ray  experience, 
I  regard  the  statements  of  sellers  of  shredders  as 
to  the  per  cent  of  waste  in  feeding  shredded  fod¬ 
der,  as  misleading.  I  think  that  nearly  one-third 
by  weight  will  be  rejected;  but  it  makes  excel¬ 
lent  bedding,  being  a  better  absorbent  than 
straw.  Let  us  thrash  our  oats  and  corn  together, 
and  avoid  a  deal  of  useless  labor.  c.  F.  o. 

Michigan. 

Cheap  December  Eggs.— Under  your  order  of 
“  hands  up!”  by  those  whose  liens  have  paid  dur¬ 
ing  November,  I  do  not  need  to  take  a  back  seat, 
and  report  the  following: 

Eggs  laid,  15  1-12  dozen . $3.52 

Feed,  corn,  eight  quarts  per  day,  at  40  cents 

per  bushel .  3.00 

Balance . 52 

Number  of  hens,  60.  Breed,  Buff  Cochin  and 

Leghorn  cross.  The  account  for  December  in¬ 

cludes  the  same  amount  of  corn,  and  14  1-6  dozen 
eggs  at  22  and  24  cents,  $3.10.  For  the  year  1897, 
487  7-12  dozen  eggs  were  sold,  worth  at  the  gate, 
$65.07.  The  cost  of  feed,  corn  with  an  occasional 
feed  of  oats  and  rye,  was  not  more  than  $35; 
profit,  $30.  The  hens  did  not  receive  any  meat 
during  Winter,  or  anything  but  corn,  except,  oc¬ 
casionally,  milk  cheesed  by  the  stove,  and  during 
the  Summer  had  free  range  of  the  farm.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  I  raised  about  30  pullets,  and  had  a  very 
bad  year,  as  we  had  much  rainy  weather.  We 
have  a  pullet,  Leghorn  and  Buff  Cochin  cross, 
hatched  in  May,  which  had  laid  in  a  secret  place 
by  October  1,  21  eggs,  and  begun  to  hatch  when 
they  were  found  and  taken  from  her.  Now  she 
lays  her  egg  every  other  day.  We  shall  breed  from 
her,  as  she  is  well-shaped,  broad  and  stocky,  c.  d.  t. 

Slatington,  Pa. 


WEATHER 


MUDDY 

|  |  is  here,  It  has  come  to  stay. 

It  means  scratches,  grease 
heel,  quarter  cracks,  and  a  hoat  of 
other  ailipents  to  horses. 

Quinn’!*  Ointment 

is  an  easy  applied  and  sure  remedy. 

Cures  promptly  al  1  bunches, does  not 
kill  the  hair.  At  all  drug  stores  or 
direct  from  us  at  $1.50  per  package. 
Smaller  size  60c.  (lire  It  a  trial. 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Whitehall, 


Poultry  Supplies 

]  Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies  is  full  of  ] 
meat.  Vou  should  have  it  if  at  all  Interested  , 
in  Poultry.  Sent  free.  i 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Narcissus  and  Lillies. 
Send  for  illustrated  list,  Just  published. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217-219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


We  keep  everr- 
■  ■  ■  thing  in  the 
_  _  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubet- 

ot%,  Live  Stock,  Brooder*— anything— it  ’e 
our  busines*.  '  Call  or  let  na  aend  you  our  . 
illustrated  catalogue— it’a  free  for  the  aak- , 
in g— it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


POULTRY 

▲  FOULTlT  LUX,  Fencini 

1  f _ -  T  RrAA/iar 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

R  LARCE  '98  CUIDE  of  100 

pages  explains  all.  Worth  $25.00 

to  any  one.  The  largest,  finest  and  most  complete 
book  ever  published  In  colors.  Contains  over  175 
new  Illustration*,  nundreds  of  valuable  recipes  and 
plans,  and  IIOW  TO  JUKfc  POULTRY  PAY.  Sent 

post  paid  JOHN  BAUSCHER.  Jr.  , 

for  15cta*  llox  66.  FRKKPORT.  II  I  S. 

$1,500  IN  CASH 

and  2000  Premiums  were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  gest  Range  in  the  west. 

Send  5  cents  stamps  for  best  Illus-  rnn  on  r 
trated  Poultry  Catalogue.  Address  ■  vMi  oALC 
OIIAS.  (JAM  M  E  RD I  NO  K  R ,  Box  86,  Columbus,  O. 

HenswithanyGrif 

Will  lay  eni,  but  with  Sf  ANN’S  Granite 
Cry »tul  Grit  and  MANN’S  Green  Bona 
Cutter,  they  lay  V'lcea*  many.  Or  pen  Bona 
and  Mann's  Grit  produce  a  food  that  glrei 
wonderful  results;  as  ECQ  MAKERS 
they  have  no  equal. 

MANN  S  BONE  CUTTERS 

have  world  wide  fame.  Cash  or  instalment!. 
4  Catalog  free  if  name  this 

W.  MANN  CO*,  1 


k:Jm 


ffi. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  Amerioan  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSUE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  n.  y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

R  F  ^HAMMnN  J  007  Liberty  at.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
n.  r.  onnnnun,  •)  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.iC.R.B 

Holsteins  are  Money  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pail 
full  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick.  When  done  at  the  pail  they  ornament 
the  butcher’s  block.  They  are  prepotent,  and  always 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  calves.  THE 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  is  found  in  the  herd  of 

A.  A.  CQRTELYOU,  Neshanlc  Station,  N.  J. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  8TOCK  FABM8,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Bamboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chlokens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKN BURGH. 


EIGHT  FIRST-CLASS  STALLIONS 

for  Jersey  Cattle.  Seven  are  Clydesdale,  and  one  is 
an  Imported  Coach.  C.  BORDWELL,  Batavia.  O. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
quick.  Special  cut  prices  on 
„  above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 

Hamilton  &  Co.  Cochranvllle.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


ANOTHER 


Poland-China  Sow  bred  for  Spring 

_ _ farrow;  she  is  a  bargain,  and  worth 

$15.  Orders  booked  for  spring  pigs. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


REG.  DUROC-JERSEY,  Sept,  and  Oct.  pigs,  not 
akin,  at  low  prices.  Our  swine  took  $275  In  prizes 
at  two  fairs.  Reg.  9  months’  Jersey  bulls,  prices  low. 
E.  L.  CLARKSON,  14  West  19th  St.,  New  York. 
Refer  bv  permission  to  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PUEQUIDEC  Lord  Kox  and  Lady  Caroline 

vT1E.wl1intO  stock  of  Cheshires.  Pigs  8, 10, 
12  weeks  old.  Sows  bred.  Service  Boars. 

W.  E.  MANDEV1LLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 


Sneezing  and  watery  eyes  are  the  harbingers  of 
cold,  and  Jayne’s  Expectorant  is  the  antidote.  ? 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills.— Adv 


Veterinary  Column. 

J.  F.  II.,  Cambridge ,  Mass. —  A  sprain  such  as  you 
describe  is  not  incurable.  Use  Tuttle’s  Elixir. 
Horseman,  Elgin,  111. —  There  is  only  one  sure  way 
to  locate  a  lameness.  Apply  Tuttle’s  Elixir, 
and  it  will  remain  moist  on  the  part  affected. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  T.,  Richmond,  Fa. —  If  you  find  a  case  of 
colic  that  Tuttle's  Elixir  will  not  cure,  it  will  en¬ 
title  you  to  the  gioo  reward  offered  by  Dr.  Tuttle. 
WilbutS.  Davis,  M.D.,  Alton,  N.  H.,  writes: 

“  To  whom  it  may  concern: — This  certifies  that 
my  horse,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1892,  ran 
away  with  a  hitching  post  and  injured  her  knees  so 
badly  that  she  was  pronounced  worthless  by  several 
horse  doctors.  I  tried  various  remedies  for  six  weeks 
and  she  grew  worse.  I  at  length  used  Tuttle's  Elixir, 
and  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  I  commenced  to  use 
it  I  had  her  on  the  road  ready  for  work.  The  knees 
healed  so  nicely  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  scars.” 

Tuttle's 
Elixir 

will  do  all  that  we  claim  forit, 
or  we  will  refund  your 
money.  It  will  cure  ail 
forms  of  lameness,  colic,  sprains,  cockle  joints,  etc. 

Send  to  us  lor  full  particulars,  mailed  fkee. 

Tuttie’s  Tamily  Elixir  cures  Rheuma¬ 
tism.  Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of 
either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post¬ 
age.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  ot  any  drug¬ 
gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

P™*  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Newton's  TIT 

Improved  GvJ  IF  I  I M\i 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  Keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


For  a  knife  that  will  out  a  horn  without  I 
^crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four . 


zsides  at  onco  getz 


THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World’s  i 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  FREE. 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Cochranvllle,  Pa,  i 


$£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
w  4,  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

>  Circular  and  testimonials  Tree. 

WILSON  BROS.,  iiastou.  Pa. 


if  you  intend 

buying  a  D0I16  UUlfCT, 

before  doing  so,  send  to  us  for  our  new 
catalogue  just  out,  giving  particulars 
and  a  full  line  of  testimonials.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

STRATTON  &  OSBORNE,  Erie.  Pa. 


INCUBATORS 


Self-Regulating.  Catalogue  free 
— G.  S.  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 


$5  Cash  (SOefgilie)  On  Trial  $5.75.  «‘3h»t«he» 
with  llaotam,  20,37  and  48  chicks  from  60  eggs."  Jacob 
Whippsrt,  Cecil,  0.  Large  size  cheap.  SendtoforNo.  23 

catalog.  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 


Monitor  Incubator. 

111.  80-I’age  Cat.  for  stamp; 
tells  all  about  Poultry. 

,  THE  MONITOR  CO., 

54  Wm.  St.,  Middletown, Ct. 


TWO®  MWmOVXWD 

VICTOR  Incubator 

VCaiohM  OUakAas  by  Btaaia.  Abwlawfy 
•eif-regalatlni.  The  simplest  aaa« 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flreVeleee  Hatchs r 
,  in  the  market.  Circular*  FKEE. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO-.  QITNC Y.  ILL. 


hlokens 

SCELSIOR  Ikhdi'w 

BtmfU,  Fer/eel. 
my.  Tbeaaanda  la  suceeieft.- 
operation.  Luveet  priced 
■rat-el ana  Hatcher  made, 
ewe  ,  «EO.  H.  8TAHL. 
114  tolga  W.  «th  wt.QulncT.ni. 


AFTER  YOU  TRY.  #7 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  for 
before  giving  it  a  trial* 

Vv  e  send  you  ours  on  trial.  Not  a  cent  pi 
until  tried.  A  child  can  run  it  with  6  minu 


- -  .vu.  ea  wuitu  V.OU  I  UU  lb  Wltu  U  IUiUU 

attention  daily.  First  Priz©  at  World*  Fa 
Mrst  Prize  and  Medal  at  flashville  Ex] 
~sltion*  Our  largo  handsomely  illustm 
1M  r.  -5*  catalogue  tells  all  about  poultry,  incubat 
I  Ians  for  Broodera,  Poultry  |  and  the  money  th 
IIoiimch,  etc  sent  for  25  ccnta.  i  is  in  it.  Sent  for  J 

VonCulin  Inch.  Co.  cFCd" 


START  IN  BUSINESS  I 
HATCH  THOUSANDS 

WITH  THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATOR 

200  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

_  Prairie  State  Ino.  Co. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


Cheshire  Pigs 


White  Wyandotte  Fowls.  Write 
SILAS  DEAN,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

S.  W.  SMITH,  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  471  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  Noted  for  lean  meat  and  rapid  growth. 

E.  W.  DAVIS.  Torringford,  Conn. 


ON  TIME 

AND  AGENCY 

to  th©  first  applicant  in  each  locality 

A  PAIR  OF  THE 

FAMOUS  0.  I.  G.  HOGS 

two  of  which  weighed 

2806  LBS. 

Description  free.  We  ship  to  all  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

L.  B.  SILVER  GO. 

135  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  our  yards.  Eggs  in  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

James  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


WhitP  WvUTldffttPC- Most  profitable  fowl.  Choice 
lIllllC  II  jailUUlLW  cockerels  f0r  sa!e.  20  other 
breeds,  including  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Guineas,  etc.  32-page  catalogue  free. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Turkeys — W.  H.  Turkeys  and  Toulouse  Geese.  Best 
strains. Stamp  for  cir.  Stanley  Williams, Kennedy, N.Y 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


A  Disinfectant  Powder  for 
Poultry  Vermin.  Sample  10c. 
Book  Free.  D.  J.  Lambert.  Box  307.  Apponaug.  Ii.  I. 


CALGITE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Crushed  Flint. 
Granulated  Bone.  Ground  Reef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price 
List.  YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK.  PA. 


THE  HATCHING  HEN 

HA8  LOST  HER  OCCUPATION 

In  the  production  and  brooding  of  chicks  she 
been  supplanted  by  the  better  and  everyway 

DEI  I  A  PI  ID  incubators 
IYCLIAuLE  AND  BROODERS 

Hatch  and  Brood  when  you  are  ready, 
lon’t  get  lousy.  They  grow  the  strongest 
and  the  most  of  them.  It  takes  a  224  page  book 
to  tell  about  these  machines  and  our  Mammoth  Reli¬ 
able  Poultry  Farms,  Sentby  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Send  forit  now 
Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


r  Several  herds  of  cattle  just  at  present  is  interesting  us.  At  such  time  the  BUYER  gains  at  the  expense 
of  the  SELLER.  We  have  been  instructed  to  buy  200'  breeding  ewes  in  or  near  Nebraska.  Also  to  sell 
CLYDESDALES,  CLEVELAND  BAYS,  FRENCH  COACHES  and  TROTTERS.  Do  not  think  these  are  all 
we  have  in  live  stock  Write  and  see.  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO..  24  State  Street, ’New  York,  N.  Y.  . 

, _ .  Refers  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Great  Grain  Gain 

Keep  the  ground  stirred  with  the  Success  Anti-Clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator,  and  your  grain 
will  grow  faster  and  yield  from  io  to  20  bushels  per  acre  more.  With  this  greatest  of  all  cultivators 
oats  or  wheat  may  be  cultivated  as  easily  as  corn. 

The  only  Weeder  made  that  has  flat ,  spring-steel  teeth.  Warranted  not  to  break  or  to  clog 
with  weeds.  If  any  teeth  break  the  first  year,  they  will  be  replaced  free.  Light,  strong,  angle- steel 
frame,  adjustable  shafts  and  handles.  Earns  its  cost  the  first  season.  Saved  five  times  its  COSt 
in  a  season  on  one  farm.  A  boy  with  a  horse  and  a  Success  Weeder  can  weed  and  cultivate  20  acres 
in  a  day ;  both  weeding  and  cultivating  will  be  done  better  than  with  any  other  machine  or  by  any 
other  method.  Every  farmer  in  the  land  needs  and  should  have 

Hallock’s  SUCCESS  SB  WEEDER 


“Please  ship  me  another  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder.  I  loaned  mine  to  a  neighbor 
to  putin  oats  with  and  it  did  the  work  perfectly.’’ 

A.  J.  Johnson,  West  Berlin,  Mass. 

“  Have  tried  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  on  oats  and  it  works  flue  !” 

Jacob  F.  Forney,  Calcium,  Pa. 

“  Enclosed  find  Money  Order  for  four  more  Weeders.  Please  ship  by  first  freight, 
as  the  parties  are  in  a  hurry  for  them.  Those  I  have  already  sold  are  giving  excellent 
satisfaction.  One  man  says  he  would  not  exchange  his  for  twenty-five  men.” 

Chas.  H.  Hartung,  Burket,  Ind. 

“Please  send  two  more  Weeders.  Have  been  too  busy  with  crops  to  talk 
Weeders,  but  since  we  began  to  use  ours,  there  is  no  need  for  talk  ;  the  Weeder  speaks 
for  itself.  Please  rush  them,  the  parties  are  waiting  for  them.” 

T.  Holton  Orcutt,  London,  Ohio. 

Many  farmers  are  making  money  selling  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder. 

The  first  order  from  each  town  secures  special  price  and  agency. 

Prices  and  full  information  mailed  free.  Be  sure  to  give  name  of  county  when  you  write. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box  805,  YORK,  PA. 


Paten* 
Applied  for. 


Beware  r.f 
Infringements. 


A  Winning  Combination. 

For  the  Dairy 
Farmer  a  herd  of 
good  dairy  cows 
and  a  Little  Giant 
Separator  make  a 
winning  combina¬ 
tion.  A  good  herd 
is  always  a  profit- 
a  b  1  e  investment, 
yet  the  returns 
from  it  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  20  per  cent  by  the  use  of  the 
Separator.  Send  for  circulars. 

P.  M.  SH AltPLES, 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 


VICTOR  (n 

Disc  Harrows  ^ 

Represent  unsurpassed  harrow  value. 

They  pulverize  equally  well  fall 
or  spring  plowed  land, 
making  a  flue  deep 
mellow  seed  bed. 

It  will  turn  corn 
stubble  into  a  good 
seed  bed  for 
oats.  Is  is  the 


BEST  ft 


FOR  FITT1NC  CORN  CROUND. 

I  Best  steel  discs  made— 16. 18  and  20  inches. 

I  Made 4,  5, 6,  7  and  8  feet  wide.  All  Steel 
except  tongue.  Double  Lever* — easily 
,  set  at  any  angle.  Has  a  center  shear — cuts 
all  the  ground.  Scraper  to  each  disc. 

KEYSTONE 
!  Force  Feed  Seeders 

]  represent  a  line  of  unusual  merit  when  it 
*  comes  to  sow¬ 
ing  nil  kinds  of 
) crops  broad¬ 
cast.  For  sow¬ 
ing  Outs  on 

Corn  Stubble  V/\'/,  ADr'CQT 

they  fit  every 

requirement.  O AK  Atl  I  T  ■ 

I  Positive  force  feed  and  durability.  With 
I  or  'without  Grass  Seed  attachment.  This 
machine  is  11  feet  wide — low,  strong  and 
i  close  to  the  work. 

Keystone  Steel  Lever  Har-  w 
rows  made  in  2,  3  and  4  sections,  60  to  I  J 1 
140  teeth.  Keystone  IMsc  Seeders,  JPo- 
into  Planters,  Corn  Planter*  and  Cul- 
.  tivator*  are  of  equal  merit.  Ask  your  ,  _r/ 
J  dealer  about  them.  W rite  for  circulars.  // \ 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  GO.,  iW 

24  River  St.  STERLING,  ILL.  ^ 


YfrWfY«Y(Y(Y<VWfWtfrWiViYHWfrY*W'AY^^^ 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler  | 


ACME 


Adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  aerates,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  the 
soil,  killing  all  weeds  and  making  a  perfect 
seed  bed  in  one  operation. 

jgfWIade  entirely  of  Cast  Steel  and  Wrought 
Aron.  PRACTICALLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.  and  up. 
Sizes,  up  to  VA'A.  feet.  Illustrated  pamphlet  free. 

to  he  returned  at  my  expense 
if  not  entirely  uni  Ik!  nctory.... 


WILL  BE  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M  f  r,  and  SO  So.  Cunul  St.  Chicago,  IIIh. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  N.  B.—l  deliver  free  on  hoard  at  dietrilmtina  points.  J 


i 

i 


SENSE 


power  and  forty  times  faster. 


Sensible,  successful  farmers  stamp  the  Iron 
Age  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator  as  a  sensible  ma¬ 
chine,  perfect  even  for  working  very  crooked 
and  irregular  rows,  or  for  crops  on  hillsides. 
When  close,  careful  work  is  to  be  done 
among  small  plants,  it  Is  as  safe  as  hand 
A  leader  among  the  famous 


Iron  Age  Implements 

for  the  farm  and  garden.  Turned  by  a  touch,  it  does  no  damage.  Built 
of  Steel,  it  does  not  break.  Fully  described  in  the  handsome  Iron  Age  Book  for 
1898,  whioh  is  sent  free  on  request,  and  which  contains  a  hundred  money-saving  hints. 
BATEMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Boxl 02Grenloch,  N.  <J. 


t firiLLLLLLLl  l LLl 1 1 II  1 1 1  L 1 1 


A  lirst-class  ICE 
Plow.  Constructed 
entb  'v  of  Steel  and  Iron,  for  the  use 
i  of  Dairymen,  Bu  ®b  ,rs,  Farmers  and  others,  at  half 
i  the  price  of  the  nan’s  Plow.  Manufactured  bv 
i  the  mostcelebroj''  i  makers  of  fine  quality  Ice  Tools, 
particulars,  /  to  agent  nearest  to  you  -- 


For 


PRICE,  $05 

is-pp.  Illustrated  SlMEJL 
Ice  Tool  Catalogue, and  to  all 
who  mention  this  paper  a 
v  lii-j.  treatise  on  the  Ice 


Harvest, free. 


I  AGENTS:  Sick  Nutting  Co. ,35  Barclay  St. , New  York 

10  Luke  Street,  Ch' 


or  direct  to  the 
manufacturers, 


Edwin  Hu 
Farwell,  (  ^ 

Simmons  v*  (ware  Company, St.  Louis,  Mo. 
.  - - - - -  - 


,ons,  ISO  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

,  Kirk  &  Co.  ,3d  Street  .St.  Paul, Minn. 


Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co. 
Arlington,  Mass. 


THE  r^ARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION |  FEED. 


Modal  and  Highut  Award  at  tht  World' I  Columbian  Repetition. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beet  made. 
Shingle  nine,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple- 
menu  of  Btst  Quality  at  lowest  pries*.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Host  eoonomical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  ^Cleans  ready 
_ for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogues. 

w.  Ltd.,Vork,P*. 


HENCH 

&  DROMGOLD’S 


SAW  MILLAND  ENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gls-Back.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  3  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  «reat  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices.  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Rakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shelters,  etc.  Mention  thi*  paper. 
HENCH  DI1051G0LD.  Jftfth.  York,  Pa. 


Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  %  labor,  If) 
of  seed.  30  years  experience 
(sold  cheap),  price  and  circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,  Urbana,  Ind. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  Gisollm  Engine, 

STATION  ARIES, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 
PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  Gis  Engine  Co..  Box  26.  Sterling.  III. 
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AN  OLD-FASHIONED  NEW  ENGLAND  FAMILY. 

GIRLS  IN  A  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  HOMESTEAD. 

Where  Fruits  and  Females  Flourish. 

Far  up  in  northern  Vermont,  near  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  line,  lives  John  H.  Jordan  with  his  good  wife 
and  a  family  that  should  fill  the  hearts  of  most  of  us 
with  envy.  Mr.  Jordan  is  a  modest  man,  who  does 
not  talk  much  about  himself,  but  one  of  his  neighbors 
tells  the  following  brief  and  truthful  story  : 

“  John  Jordan  is  one  of  the  most  industrious,  hard¬ 
working  men  in  Vermont.  His  good  wife  is  equally 
so.  Both  of  them  are  quiet,  intelligent,  well-disposed 
people,  and  most  highly  respected  by  all.  He  was  a 
brave  soldier  in  the  late  war,  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  was  promoted.  He  always  made  it  a  point  to  pay 
for  everything 
as  he  went 
along,  and  they 
lived  and  reared 
all  their  large 
family,  in  an 
old  and  incon¬ 
venient  house, 
until  last  year, 
when  he  moved 
into  his  new, 
large  and  ele¬ 
gant  house  that 
he  has  been 
several  years  in 
erecting.  The 
best  thing 
about  it  is  that 
he  has  paid 
every  cent 
for  it,  and  owes 
not  a  dollar  in 
the  world,  and 
all  has  been 
done  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  efforts 
of  himself  and 
wife.  He  is  a 
very  extensive 
fruit  grower, 
having  now  in 
bearing  more 
than  2,500  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  of 
about  100  differ¬ 
ent  varieties, 
some  pears, 
many  plums, 
currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  black¬ 
berries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  straw¬ 
berries  and  THOROUGHBRED 

some  other 
fruits,  all  under 
a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  and  from  which  he  derives 
a  good  profit.  They  have  done  all  this  with  their  own 
hands,  as  they  commenced  with  nothing.” 

We  will  let  that  simple  record  stand  without  com¬ 
ment.  Plain,  country  folks  can  read  between  the  lines 
of  that  statement,  and  they  will  be  able  to  fill  it  out, 
and  understand  how  life  has  fared  in  that  country 
home  among  the  New  England  hills.  It  has  not  been 
all  plain  sailing  and  sunny  skies  for  this  family  craft. 
It  has  been  a  hard  pull  and,  happily,  wife  and  husband, 
have  pulled  together  and  not  apart. 

The  picture,  shown  at  Fig.  24,  was  taken  several 
years  ago.  There  have  been  14  children  in  all — 11 
girls  and  three  boys.  One  daughter  and  a  son  have 
died,  so  that  now  there  are  12  left.  The  same  neigh¬ 
bor  says  that  another  family  of  14  such  children  can’ 


not  be  found  anywhere  in  the  county  or  State. 
“  All  bright,  active,  healthy,  industrious  and  of  irre¬ 
proachable  character.”  The  three  eldest  girls  are 
married,  and  have  good  and  happy  homes  of  their 
own.  All  are  good  scholars,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan 
have  appreciated  the  needs  of  education,  and  have 
tried  to  help  their  children  at  school. 

Now  opinions  may  differ,  but  the  writer  regards 
this  group  as  just  about  an  ideal  family.  We  could 
even  stand  more  girls  and  fewer  boys.  We  might 
take  one  boy  in  the  way  of  salt,  but  we  would  con¬ 
sider  it  a  privilege  to  work  and  earn  the  home  and 
shelter  for  a  houseful  of  good  healthy  girls.  If  this 
old  world  is  to  be  made  happier  and  better,  the 
women  of  strong  character  and  high  purpose  must  be 
expected  to  do  the  work.  Progress  is  along  the  moth¬ 


er’s  side.  The  father,  in  many  instances,  is  getting 
to  be  a  mere  incident  and,  with  each  generation,  a 
larger  share  of  responsibility  for  the  country’s  future 
is  demanded  of  the  mothers. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  one  of  a  family  of  14  children, 
while  there  were  11  in  his  wife’s  family.  He  is  now 
but  54  years  old,  while  his  wife  is  under  50.  They 
were  married  in  1868.  They  came  from  prolific  stock 
— good  stock  it  was,  too — that  kept  close  to  the  soil 
and  maintained  its  vigor  and  character.  Take  scions 
of  the  same  stock  that  were  grafted  into  the  brick 
and  stone  of  city  life  !  Why,  it  will  require  a  dozen 
men  and  women  to  produce  such  a  family  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jordan  have  gathered  around  them,  and  the 
longer  they  live  in  the  town,  the  weaker  is  the  new 
wood,  and  the  feebler  are  the  “  grafts  ”  that  must  go 


back  to  the  soil  some  day  for  fresh  vigor  and’ life. 

Last  Fall,  we  showed  a  picture  of  an  Ohio  family — 
father,  mother  and  10  big  sons.  It  was  a  remarkable 
group,  and  that  sturdy  family  has  met  with  a  remark¬ 
able  success.  The  father  and  mother  came  to  this 
country  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  new  and  hope¬ 
ful  immigrants.  New  blood  always  starts  new  life, 
and  with  their  great  family  of  boys,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Linder  succeeded — that  is,  they  acquired  property 
and  became  respected  citizens.  Will  their  grand¬ 
children  possess  the  same  vigor  ?  Would  they  be  able 
to  push  out  under  hard  and  new  conditions,  and  make 
equally  successful  farmers  ? 

Many  wise  men  say  that  such  foreign  stock  will  run 
out  in  a  few  generations.  What  we  want  to  call 
attention  to  is  the  fact  that  the  Jordans  have  met  with 

their  success  at 
home,  without 
leaving  the  old 
surroundings — 
without  going 
West  or  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They 
took  up  life  as 
they  found  it  on 
the  Vermont 
hillsides  from 
which  so  many 
thousands  have 
gone,  vainly 
seeking  the 
happiness  and 
contentment 
which  is  better 
than  all  the 
gold  in  the 
Klondike.  And 
the  Jordans 
have  prospered. 
There  have 
been  no  sturdy 
boys  to  lift  the 
load  from 
father’s  should¬ 
ers.  It  is  said 
that  girls 
are  expensive 
things  to  rear. 
So  they  are 
when  they  are 
badly  started. 
Mr.  Jordan 
would,  proba¬ 
bly,  laugh  at 
an  offer  of 
SI, 000, 000  for 
one  of  his 
daughters. 

Fig.  2<4.  Yet,  this  Yan¬ 

kee  family,  with 
only  girl  labor, 
has  prospered.  Fruits  and  girls  have  paid.  Don’t 
worry  about  New  England  farming  so  long  as  such 
stock  as  this  is  above  the  sod.  As  they  stand  in  the 
picture,  the  girls  are  all  dressed  up  in  their  best  bib 
and  tucker.  That's  right.  It  wouldn’t  take  them 
long  to  get  into  their  working  clothes,  and  make  the 
house  shine  indoors  and  out,  pick  fruit,  work  in  the 
garden,  in  fact  do  any  honest  work  about  the  orchard 
or  farm.  Such  girls  are  good  property.  Your  son  will 
get  married  at  25,  and  start  a  home  of  his  own.  Off 
he  goes,  and  though  he  may  live  only  a  few  miles  away, 
you  won't  see  him  once  in  three  months.  Not  so  with 
the  daughters.  They  are  home  nesters.  They  want 
to  see  father  and  mother  as  often  as  they  can.  They 
may  go  away,  but  back  they  will  come,  and  if  they  can’t 
come  in  person,  their  letters  will  come  instead. 
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IN  TRANSATLANTIC  DAIRIES. 

CHKBSK  AND  BUTTER  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION. 

What  Prof.  Wing  of  the  Cornell  University  Dairy  School 
saw  in  Holland ,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  (concluded). 

“  What  cow  is  best  liked  by  the  Scotch  ?  ” 

“  The  Ayrshire  is  general.  In  southwest  England, 
the  Short-horn  is  popular,  and  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
which  is  not  really  a  dairy  region,  the  Red  Poll  is  used  ; 
but  in  the  Midlands  the  Short-horns  are  strongly  pre¬ 
dominant.  The  Scotch  cheesemaking  is  almost  wholly 
of  the  Cheddar  variety,  a  firm,  close-grained  cheese 
like  our  own  best  Cheddar  cheese.  The  name  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  village  of  Cheddar  in  southwest  England. 
The  Derby  and  Leicester  cheeses  are  made  much 
softer.  The  Cheshire  and  Lancaster  cheeses  are  still 
softer,  and  quite  dry  in  texture.  The  Stilton,  Wrensley- 
dale  and  Cotherstone  are  run  through  with  blue  veins 
of  mold,  just  common  ordinary  blue  mold,  which  is 
not  considered  unwholesome  ;  tons  of  it  are  made  and 
eaten,  at  all  events.  The  cheese  is  first  made  moist 
with  open  texture,  and  then  put  in  a  warm  place  like 
bread  sponge.  The  warmth  and  moisture  are,  of 
course,  favorable  to  the  growth  of  bacteria,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  ripening,  the  mold  permeates  the 
texture  very  thoroughly.  Wrensleydale,  which  is  such 
a  famous  little  valley  for  cheese,  is  almost  equally 
famed  for  its  breed  of  sheep.  It  is  in  Yorkshii'e. 

“  From  England.  I  went  to  the  Channel  Islands,  to  the 
home  of  the  Guernsey,  Alderney  and  Jersey  cows,  the 
first  two  being  very  distinct  from  the  last. 

The  Island  of  Jersey,  moreover,  possesses 
great  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  as  it  is, 
probably,  the  most  productive  and  care¬ 
fully  cultivated  region  in  the  world.  It 
is  only  about  ten  to  twelve  miles  long,  and 
from  four  to  five  miles  wide,  supports  a 
population  of  over  50,000,  and  still  more 
of  annual  visitors,  while  its  exports  are 
very  considerable,  and  its  imports  very 
small.  I  visited  one  of  the  largest  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  Island,  and  he  had  no  com¬ 
plaints  to  make  about  his  condition.  Ilis 
farm  consisted  of  35  acres.  He  kept  upon 
it  17  cows,  besides  young  stock,  employed 
the  year  around  seven  men  besides  him¬ 
self  and  son,  and  extra  men  during  the 
potato  harvest.  Potatoes  are  their  chief 
export,  and  they  get  them  into  the  Lon¬ 
don  market  the  latter  end  of  April.  Man¬ 
gels  for  the  cattle  are  raised  on  the  land 
after  the  potatoes  are  removed.  Some  of 
the  land  is  in  grass,  where  the  cows  are 
tethered,  and  marked  method  is  observed 
in  their  tethering,  so  that  they  may  eat 
the  grass  straight  across  the  field.  The 
grass  grows  up  in  their  rear,  which  cuts  a 
big  crop  of  hay.  I  was  there  in  early 
August,  and  saw  fields  nearly  through  the 
third  crop,  with  grass  then  nearly  knee- 
high.  In  addition  to  the  farm  manure, 
they  get  some  sea  weeds  for  fertilizer. 

Some  butter  is  exported  from  Jersey,  but 
in  Guernsey,  with  its  still  larger  tourist 
population,  more  butter  is  used  than  is 
made.  The  farmers  are  all  more  interested 
in  the  export  of  their  cattle  than  in  but¬ 
termaking.  and  deplore  the  falling  off  of  importation 
by  Americans. 

“From  the  islands,  I  went  to  Switzerland.  Goat 
creameries  and  the  like  are  largely  myths,  for  cows 
are  the  main  dairy  animals.  There  are  two  breeds, 
the  Brown  Swiss,  and  the  Simmenthaler ;  the  latter 
is  spotted,  the  dark  spots  yellowish.  The  Brown 
Swiss  are  gray  or  grayish  brown,  have  thick  hides, 
large  bones,  heavy  heads  and  horns,  and  are  bred 
with  considerable  care.  Several  of  the  dairy  schools 
are  quite  progressive,  and  they  receive  some  govern¬ 
ment  aid.  The  valleys  in  western  Switzerland  are 
quite  fertile,  and  largely  given  to  dairying.  The  cows 
are  mostly  kept  in  stables  the  year  around,  and  their 
food  carried  to  them,  as  a  matter  of  economy.  In 
journeying  through  the  country,  one  would  think, 
from  the  lack  of  cattle  in  the  fields,  that  few  were 
kept.  The  dairies  are  separate  from  the  dwellings, 
and  the  dairy  cheese  is  chiefly  made  in  factories. 
These  different  dairies  make  characteristic  cheese ; 
their  methods  differ  from  our  own,  and  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  cheese  has  a  peculiar  texture,  large  holes, 
and  characteristic  flavors.  There  is  an  idea  that  the 
flavor  of  the  cheese  is  due  to  pasturage,  but  1  was  told 
at  a  dairy  school  near  Berne  that  they  could  make 
better  cheese  in  their  valleys,  on  ordinary  pastures, 
than  up  in  Alpine  dairies,  where  they  were  nasty  and 
primitive !  But  Swiss  cheese  made  in  Switzerland  is 
better  than  Swiss  cheese  made  elsewhere.  The  cheese 
is  made  in  large  sizes — 200  to  300  pounds,  and  too  heavy 
for  women  to  handle.  They  are  often  handled  in 
factories  by  pulleys  and  tackles. 

■l  Rut  Denmark  is  the  most  important  country,  to 


an  American,  from  the  butter  standpoint.  The  Danish 
butter,  judged  from  the  market  standpoint,  reaches 
the  highest  quality  in  the  world.  This  has  been 
brought  about  largely  by  official  and  semi-official 
government  aid.  The  development  has  been  rapid, 
and  is,  probably,  now  near  to  the  maximum.  The 
dairies  are  largely  cooperative,  what  we  call  creamer¬ 
ies.  These  creameries  take  the  whole  milk,  the  cream 
is  extracted  in  separators,  then  Pasteurized,  and  after¬ 
ward  ripened  by  pure  culture  starters.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  creameries  voluntarily  place  them¬ 
selves  under  government  inspection,  in  this  way  :  they 
agree  to  send,  at  any  time,  twice  a  year,  to  govern¬ 
ment  stations,  whenever  required,  a  tub  of  butter, 
which,  after  it  is  received  at  the  station,  is  examined 
as  to  water,  and  then  judged  by  a  committee  of  nine 
judges  selected  by  the  station.  This  committee  is  made 
up  of  two  representatives  from  the  dealers’  stand¬ 
point,  to  one  from  the  manufacturers’.  The  average 
judgment  of  the  nine  is  transmitted,  with  sugges¬ 
tions,  to  the  maker.  For  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years,  bi-monthly  shows  have  been  held  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  which  have  resulted  in  markedly  improving 
the  butter.  When  the  butter  from  a  creamery  does 
not,  upon  its  second  appearance,  come  up  to  the 
required  standard,  the  creamery  is  obliged  to  employ 
a  government  expert.  The  shows  are  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  From 
factories  of  established  reputation,  no  samples  are 
required  ;  but  from  the  poorer  factories,  several  are 
required.  Women  do  not.  as  a  rule,  work  in  the  fac¬ 


tories  :  the  work  is  too  heavy,  and  is  done  on  too  large 
a  scale.  The  women  do  the  scrubbing,  and,  in  one 
factory,  I  saw  a  girl  working  butter.” 

“  What  is  the  most  important  way  in  which  the 
government  gives  its  aid  ?  ” 

“  In  carrying  on  the  butter  shows,  and  in  providing 
traveling  dairy  experts,  or  consulents.  The  consulent 
is  equivalent  to  our  consulting  chemist  or  engineer. 
The  government  also  maintains  schools  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  in  these  schools  only  theoretical  instruction 
is  given,  the  practice  part  is  learned  at  the  creamer¬ 
ies.  The  latter  is  a  sort  of  apprenticeship.  The 
creamery  managers  are  generally  allowed  to  take  a 
certain  number  of  pupils,  whom  they  charge  fees. 
Women  are  rarely  pupils.  The  Denmark  cow  is  a 
little  red  beast,  angular,  wedge-shaped,  not  very  pre¬ 
possessing  in  appearance,  and  having  few  of  what  we 
consider  superior  dairy  points.  She  was  a  native  of 
Angleland,  and  has  now  been  bred  for  many  years 
without  admixture  of  foreign  blood.  The  cows  are 
largely  tethered,  as  they  are  in  Jersey,  and  fed  much 
as  they  are  fed  here.  Oil  cakes  are  fed  to  them.  They 
feed  on  the  native  grasses,  mixed  with  clover.  Butter 
was  selling  for  about  25  cents  a  pound  delivered  on 
ship-board,  for  the  English  market.  I  saw  it  retailing 
in  London  in  October  for  30  cents.  They  salt  and  work 
it  much  as  we  do.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  its  par¬ 
ticularly  uniform,  mild  butter  flavor.  Although 
made  for  immediate  consumption,  it  has  good  keeping 
qualities.” 

“  All  in  all,  what  in  butter  and  cheese  most  im¬ 
pressed  you  ?  ” 

“  The  uniformly  good  character  of  Danish  butter, 


the  care  observed  in  its  production,  and  the  astonish¬ 
ing  development  for  a  taste,  and  market  for  cheese 
in  England,  brought  about  by  the  many  varieties 
produced  in  that  country.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
every  other  Englishman  wanted  a  different  cheese 
from  his  neighbor,  the  demand  having  been  created  by 
the  many  different  kinds.” 

“  Did  you  learn  anything  of  special  interest  about 
De  Laval,  the  Swedish  inventor  of  the  separator  ?  ” 

“No;  only  that  he  is  a  versatile  inventor,  some¬ 
thing  like  our  Edison.  You  may  know  that  the  idea 
of  separating  cream  from  milk  by  centrifugal  force 
was  brought  out  by  Le  Feldt  and  Leutsch,  a  couple  of 
Germans,  the  American  patent  for  it  being  obtained 
in  1877.  De  Laval’s  invention  consisted  in  making 
the  force  a  continuous  one,  making  it  more  effective 
and  available.  Since  then,  the  addition  of  plates  in 
the  separator,  known  as  the  Alpha  plates,  and  which 
make  it  possible  for  more  milk  to  be  separated  in  the 
same-sized  bowl,  without,  perhaps,  any  one  being  able 
to  explain  why,  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the 
separator.” 

“  How  about  milk  inspection  in  foreign  cities  ?” 

“  There  is  none  in  Amsterdam.  Not  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  it  in  London  as  in  New  York.  Skimmed 
and  separated  milk  are  everywhere  sold  and  used  as 
foods.”  MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

GROUND  vs.  UNGROUND  GRAIN  FOR  POULTRY 

An  interesting  experiment  in  feeding  chicks  and 
capons  is  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  26  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station.  The  experiment  was 
intended  to  show  the  difference,  if  any, 
in  the  feeding  value  of  whole  and  ground 
grain.  Similar  tests  with  laying  hens 
have  been  made  at  this  station  before. 
Now  the  results  with  young  stock  cannot 
but  be  of  interest  both  to  the  mush- 
makers,  and  to  those  who  favor  feeding 
whole  grain.  The  latter  method  is,  cer¬ 
tainly.  more  economical  of  labor,  but  the 
question  to  be  decided  is  as  to  the  greater 
profit,  all  things  considered. 

In  the  experiments  under  consideration, 
only  ordinary  foods  were  used,  and  the 
endeavor  was  made  to  have  them  of  such 
character  that  there  should  be  no  pro¬ 
nounced  difference  in  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  the  rations.  The  two  lots  of 
chicks.  22  in  each,  were  fed  for  three 
months  in  the  summer,  after  which  the 
cockerels  were  eaponized.  The  pullets 
were  so  few  in  number  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  not  continued  with  them  for 
any  length  of  time.  They  were  hatched 
in  incubators,  raised  in  out-door  brooders, 
and  were  comparable  in  size.  Thejr  were 
L.  Brahma,  Dark  Brahma,  Buff  Cochin, 
Partridge  Cochin,  and  Cochin-Game  cross. 
One  lot  received  nothing  but  ground  grain 
from  the  start,  and  the  other  nothing  but 
,vhole  or  cracked  grain.  Both  had  skim- 
milk  freely.  The  lot  having  ground  grain 
was  fed  dried  blood,  and  the  others  cut 
fresh  bone  twice  a  week,  and  what  dried 
blood  they  could  be  induced  to  eat.  Not 
enough  was  eaten,  however,  to  bring  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  whole-grain 
ration  entirely  up  to  that  in  the  other.  Each  lot  was 
kept  on  a  grass  run. 

The  grain  mixture  fed  to  the  chicks  consisted  of 
two  parts  by  weight  of  corn  meal,  two  parts  of  wheat 
bran,  and  one  part  each  of  wheat  middlings,  old- 
process  linseed  meal,  and  ground  oats.  The  whole 
grain  fed  was  granulated  oat  meal,  wheat  cracked  and 
whole,  cracked  corn  and  barley.  Those  fed  ground 
grain  consumed  more  food,  but  made  8.9  pounds  more 
gain  in  weight  than  those  fed  whole  grain ;  each 
pound  of  the  former  cost  3.33  cents,  and  each  pound 
of  the  latter  cost  3.76  cents.  Those  fed  on  ground 
grain  averaged  one  pound  in  weight  at  six  weeks  of 
age,  and  those  fed  on  whole  grain,  one  pound  in  seven 
weeks.  In  the  former  lot,  the  average  weight  at  10 
weeks  of  age  was  two  pounds,  and  in  the  latter,  1.8 
pound.  The  total  cost  of  growing  to  12  weeks  of  age, 
including  hatching  and  cost  of  eggs,  oil  for  brooders, 
feed,  etc.,  was  15.3  cents  each  for  the  lot  fed  on  ground 
grain,  and  15  cents  for  the  lot  fed  on  whole  grain  ; 
but  the  average  weight  of  the  former  was  2.9  pounds, 
and  of  the  latter  2.6  pounds.  This  cost  does  not  in¬ 
clude  labor,  rent  of  buildings  or  losses.  There  was 
no  loss  in  either  lot  from  disease,  and  the  chicks  and 
the  capons  from  them  remained  in  good  health 
throughout.  A  picture  of  the  chicks  taking  their  first 
walk  abroad  is  shown  at  Fig.  25. 

The  cockerels  were  eaponized,  and  fed  the  same 
contrasted  rations  during*  the  winter,  or  from  Septem¬ 
ber  10  to  March  10.  The  lot  fed  on  ground  grain  were 
a  trifle  heavier  at  the  start,  and  they  maintained  this 
weight  throughout,  reaching  a  weight  of  10  pounds 
rqueh  sooner  than  the  others,-  and  a  weight  of  11 
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pounds  several  weeks  sooner  than  the  lot  fed  on 
whole  grain.  Some  of  the  time,  the  gain  was  made 
at  less  cost  by  those  fed  on  whole  grain.  The  nearer 
the  birds  approached  maturity,  the  greater  the  cost 
in  either  case.  In  another  experiment  with  capons 
from  chicks  hatched  under  hens,  the  ground  grain 
ration  apparently  gave  the  greater  profit  for  the 
whole  time,  as  those  thus  fed  reached  maturity  sooner 
than  those  fed  whole  grain.  Some  of  these  capons 
are  shown  at  Fig.  26. 

TOP-GRAFT  OR  SET  NEW  TREES. 

I  have  a  large  orchard  of  about  700  apple  trees,  which  came  into 
my  possession  a  few  years  ago.  Among  them  are  a  large 
number  of  thrifty  trees  of  too  many  valueless  varieties, 
which  I  wish  were  something  else — Baldwins,  for  instance. 

Would  I  better  graft  them  to  what  I  want,  or  would  I  re¬ 
alize  greater  and  quicker  returns  from  the  ground  they 
occupy,  to  remove  them  root  and  branch  and  set  young 
trees  of  the  varieties  desired  ?  a.  a.  t. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

/  Would  Certainly  Graft. 

It  is  expensive  to  graft  large  trees,  and  equally 
so  to  remove  them  root  and  branch.  If  the 
trees  are  thrifty  and  vigorous,  not  too  old,  and 
G.  A.  T.  graft  them,  he  will  have,  in  three  or 
four  years,  trees  that  will  bear  him  fruit,  and 
still  correspond  in  size  to  the  ungrafted  ones  in 
his  orchard.  If  he  remove  these  valueless  varie¬ 
ties,  and  plant  such  sorts  as  he  desires,  he  will 
have  an  orchard  of  un-uniform  size  and  appear¬ 
ance,  with  a  full  crop  of  fruit  from  them,  in  the 
distant  future.  If  he  graft  them,  he  should 
alternate  his  rows,  i.  e.,  one  of  Baldwins,  as 
he  suggests,  and  the  adjoining  one  of  some 
standard  variety  that  bears  fruit  every  year, 
say  Greenings,  and  by  the  way,  don’t  neglect 
either  to  graft  or  set  to  Greenings  to  some 
extent.  If  he  graft,  let  him,  when  the  proper 
time  arrives,  remove  the  original  growth  care¬ 
fully  and  judiciously,  so  as  to  leave  the  main 
limbs  partially  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of 
a  hot  summer  sun,  until  such  time  as  the  grow¬ 
ing  grafts  afford  the  necessary  protection.  As 
I  understand  his  case,  I  would  certainly  graft. 

The  condition  of  the  trees  as  to  health  and  vigor 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  work. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  a.  w.  williams. 

Make  the  Most  of  the  Old  Trees. 

G.  A.  T.  fails  to  state  the  age  of  the  trees  now  in 
his  orchard,  also  the  treatment  they  have  received, 
and  their  present  health  and  thriftiness.  These  are 
all  factors  to  be  considered  when  planning  treatment 
for  best  results.  If  many  of  the  trees  are  old,  have 
been  neglected,  and  are  not  thrifty,  it  would  be  best 
to  set  another  piece  of  ground  with  young  trees.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  reset  the  same  ground  with  an 
orchard,  without  several  years’  rotation  of  grain  or 
grass  crops. 

While  the 
young  orchard 
is  coming  into 
bearing,  the  old 
one  may  be 
greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  judic¬ 
ious  pruning, 
culture  and  fer¬ 
tilizing.  Even 
if  the  varieties 
are  not  such  as 
are  in  all  cases 
desirable,  it 
will  pay  to  give 
proper  care, and 
the  old  trees 
will  soon  re-  . 
spoil  d  to  gener¬ 
ous  treatment. 

They  will  yield 
an  income  while 
the  young  or¬ 
chard  is  coining- 
into  bearing.  If 
these  700  trees 
are  less  than'25 
years  old,  or 

are  healthy,  vigorous  trees,  even  if  a  little  more 
than  that  age,  they  may  be  top-worked  to  advantage. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  set  the  grafts  as  low  down  in 
the  tree  as  possible,  else  the  tendency  will  be  to  have 
the  fruit  so  far  from  the  ground  as  to  make  gathering 
difficult.  In  some  cases,  it  would  be  advisable  to  thin 
the  tops  severely,  and  care  for  the  sprouts  that  would 
start  near  the  head  of  the  tree.  The  next  Spring, 
these  could  be  grafted,  and  a  well-balanced  top  secured 
near  the  ground.  The  top  that  was  not  cut  out  would 
crop  and  yield  some  return  while  the  grafts  were 
growing.  By  gradually  removing  the_olfl  limbs,  the 


tops  might  be  changed  without  the  entire  loss  of  a 
single  crop.  w.  d.  barns. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard’s  Advice. 

From  my  own  experience,  I  would  most  assuredly 
top-graft  the  trees  referred  to.  It  costs  time  and 
money  to  grow  up  a  thrifty  young  apple  orchard,  and 
it’s  a  mistaken  notion  to  destroy  the  old  ones,  and 
wait  to  grow  up  others.  Were  the  trees  my  own,  I 
should  cut  out  and  graft  on  a  portion,  say  six  or  eight 
of  the  branches,  from  the  inside  of  the  trees,  the  com¬ 
ing  Spring,  and  the  remainder  in  the  two  seasons  fol- 


.TAPAN  GOLDEN  RUSSET  PEAR.  Fig.  27, 

lowing.  The  shock  to  the  tree  is  too  great  when  the 
entire  top  is  removed  at  once,  and  works  an  injury 
from  which  the  tree  often  never  recovers ;  this  is 
avoided  when  it  is  done  gradually,  and  the  remaining 
branches  are  left  to  carry  the  sap  until  the  new 
growth  from  the  grafts  is  in  a  condition  to  take  its 
share  of  sap.  After  years  of  experience,  this  seems 
to  me  the  wise  plan  to  pursue.  Again,  the  opinion  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground  that  productiveness  is  often 
increased  by  grafting  one  variety  upon  another.  If 
this  be  true,  then  this  is  another  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  this  method  of  making  an  orchard.  There 
are  many  varieties  that  I  have  found  that  do  well 


How  to  Prune  for  Grafting. 

If  the  trees  are  not  too  old,  it  will  pay  to  regraft 
them.  If  the  topping  be  properly  done,  and  grafts  be 
put  in  right,  all  should  live  and,  in  three  or  four  years, 
the  trees  would  come  into  full  bearing,  and  would  bear 
in  four  or  six  years  as  much  as  though  they  had  not 
been  grafted.  If  the  trees  are  too  large  and  old,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  more  difficult  to  graft,  and  perhaps 
would  not  pay.  In  cutting  off  the  limbs  for  grafting,  the 
first  to  be  cut  is  the  center  branch,  or  one  directly 
over  the  body.  This  should  be  sawed  off  as  low  down 
as  it  can  be,  and  not  be  over  2>£  to  three  inches  in 
diameter.  From  this  center,  cut  off  the  limbs  all 
around  it,  cutting  each  limb  a  little  ,ower  down 
than  the  center  limb.  Then  take  the  next  lot  of 
branches  still  nearer  the  outside,  cutting  them 
off  a  little  lower  down,  and  soon  until  the  top  is 
all  cut  off  and  grafted,  cutting  off  only  those 
branches  to  be  grafted,  leaving  the  rest,  which 
will  be  small,  to  keep  up  circulation.  When  the 
tree  is  topped  off  in  this  way,  and  the  grafts 
grow,  the  tree  will  be  very  round  and  symmet¬ 
rical,  and  no  graft  will  grow  up  through  any 
others.  Each  graft  will  grow  up  in  its  own 
place,  and  in  a  few  years,  a  vigorous,  produc¬ 
tive  orchard  may  be  had,  providing  proper 
cultivation  and  feeding  be  given  the  orchard, 
such  as  all  orchards  should  have. 

Connecticut.  edwin  iioyt. 

When  Will  Grafted  Trees  Bear  ? 

As  the  opinion  prevails  among  orchardists 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  reset  trees  where  vacan¬ 
cies  occur  in  a  bearing  orchard  of  middle  age  oi 
older,  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  to  graft 
the  trees  to  such  varieties  as  he  desires,  provided 
these  trees  are  thrifty,  and  can  be  cut  back  so  as 
to  form  good  heads.  It  would,  probably  take 
two  years,  at  least,  to  do  the  grafting  neces¬ 
sary,  as  it  will  not  do  to  remove  too  many  of  the 
branches  in  any  one  season.  I  have  grafted 
trees  more  than  20  years  old  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess,  but  very  much  depends  upon  whether  one 
has  smooth,  thrifty  wood  in  which  to  set  the 
grafts.  The  grafted  trees  should  begin  to  bear 
in  from  three  to  five  years  from  the  time  of  grafting. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  waltkr  f.  tabek. 
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when  thus  grown ;  Baldwin,  Hubbarston  Nonsuch, 
Sutton  Beauty  and  Ben  Davis  are  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  But  whatever  variety  G.  A.  T.  desires  to  grow, 
he  will,  in  my  opinion,  find  this  a  desirable  method  of 
producing  them.  If  he  will  obtain  his  scions  during 
the  Winter,  pack  them  in  damp  sawdust  in  boxes, 
and  put  them  away  in  an  ice-house  where  they 
can  be  kept  perfectly  dormant,  they  will  be  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  use  until  quite  late  in  the  season,  should  he 
find  it  necessary  to  do  his  grafting  after  other  Spring 
work  has  been  done,  which  I  often  find  necessary. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y»  8,  D,  willard. 


Protect  Grafts  from  Plant  Lice. 

If  the  trees  mentioned  are  not  over  15  years  of  age, 
and  are  in  a  thrifty  condition,  they  may  be  top-grafted 
with  profit,  provided  it  be  done  properly.  Much  ex¬ 
perience  is  called  for  in  rightly  balancing  the  top,  and 
in  knowing  how  largely  the  branches  may  be  cut  away. 
It  is  sufficient  in  case  of  a  tree  under  eight  years 
planted,  to  set  all  the  grafts  at  once,  leaving  a  few 
lower  branches  to  be  cut  away  the  following  year. 
These  branches  are  needed  for  elaborating  the  sap. 

Older  trees  re- 
quire,  at  least, 
two  years  for 
regrafting.  If 
the  top  is  bal¬ 
anced,  graft  the 
south  side  the 
first  year,  or  if 
not  balanced, 
the  leading 
side,  and  set 
nearly  two- 
thirds  the  first 
season .  Y  oung 
grafts  suffered 
greatly  the 
past  season, 
from  plant  lice, 
and  if  prev¬ 
alent  this  year, 
the  shoots 
should  be 
treated  prompt¬ 
ly,  or  the  trees 
will  be  injured 
beyond  repair. 
Trees  reset  in 
an  older  or¬ 
chard  seldom 

repay  the  cost,  as  they  cannot  receive  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  as  a  young  orchard  would,  and  the  orchard  spe¬ 
cialist  will  soon  do  away  with  all  profit  in  orchards 
which  are  not  grown  and  managed  with  the  greatest 
economy  and  skill,  so  that  we  must  prepare,  in  future, 
to  grow  fine  fruit  or  none,  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  hart. 

R.  N.-Y. — -It  seems  to  us  that  G.  A.  T.  would  do  well 
to  visit  some  successful  orchardist  in  his  vicinity, 
whose  soil  and  surroundings  are  similar  to  his  own, 
and  from  him  get  valuable  information  as  to  methods 
and  varieties.  Local  conditions  have  great  influence, 
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A  MEETING  OF  STRAWBERRY  MEN. 

WHAT  OSWEGO  GROWERS  TALK  ABOUT. 

Part  II. 

Experiments  With  Fertilizers  on  Strawberries. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Davis,  of  Mexico,  tested  fertilizers  for  the 
Cornell  Station.  Six  plots  of  Haverlands  were  used. 
On  the  first,  300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  300  muriate  of 
potash,  and  300  dissolved  bone  were  used.  The  plot 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  7,382  quarts  to  the  acre.  No 
other  fertilizer  was  used,  and  the  bed  was  covered 
with  straw  for  a  mulch.  On  plot  No.  2,  the  same 
amount  of  material  was  used  except  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  the  yield  was  G.828  quarts  to  the  acre.  On  the 
third  plot,  300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  and  300  dissolved 
bone  gave  a  yield  of  6,156  quarts  to  the  acre.  On  plot 
No.  4,  a  like  amount  of  muriate  and  nitrate  of  soda 
was  used,  and  the  yield  was  about  like  No.  3.  On 
the  fifth  plot,  500  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  300  muriate 
of  potash,  and  300  of  dissolved  bone  gave  a  yield  of 
7,059  quarts  to  the  acre.  The  sixth  plot,  with  200 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  500  pounds  muriate  of  potash, 
and  300  pounds  of  dissolved  bone,  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  8,708  quarts  to  the  acre.  All  of  these  plots  were 
on  low  ground.  The  experiment  proved  that  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda  gave  a  large  growth  of  plants,  and 
berries  not  so  hard,  or  so  good  flavor,  as  where  potash 
was  used.  The  berries  sold  equally  well,  bringing 
from  7  to  12  cents  per  quart  net. 

A.  D.  Dutton,  of  Dempster,  had  10  plots.  The  first 
four  were  on  sod  land.  The  other  six  were  on  old 
ground.  Plot  No.  1,  variety  Beder  Wood,  fertilized 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  gave  a  yield  of  4,884  quarts  to  the 
acre.  Plot  No.  2,  variety  Greenville,  fertilized  with 
sulphate  of  potash,  gave  a  yield  of  3,795  quarts  to  the 
acre.  Plot  No.  3,  variety  Beder  Wood,  fertilized  with 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  yielded  4,521  quarts  to  the  acre. 
Plot  No.  4,  variety  Bubach,  fertilized  with  dissolved 
bone,  yielded  5,401  quarts  to  the  acre.  All  these  four 
plots  were  fertilized  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Plot  No.  5,  variety  Greenville,  fertilized  with 
350  pounds  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre,  yielded 
4,884  quarts  to  the  acre.  Plot  No.  6,  same  variety, 
fertilized  with  350  pounds  sulphate  of  potash,  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  4,488  quarts  to  the  acre.  Plot  No.  7. 
variety  Atlantic,  fertilized  with  700  pounds  muriate  to 
the  acre,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  5,588  quarts.  Plot  No. 
8,  same  variety,  fertilized  with  700  pounds  sulphate  of 
potash,  gave  a  yield  of  3,729  quarts  to  the  acre.  Plot 
No.  9,  fertilized  with  350  pounds  of  dissolved  bone, 
variety  Bubach,  gave  a  yield  of  13,597  quarts  to  the 
acre.  Plot  No.  10,  variety  Bubach,  fertilized  with  700 
pounds  dissolved  bone,  gave  a  yield  of  20,066  quarts  to 
the  acre  (a  phenomenal  yield).  Beder  Wood,  on  old 
ground  without  fertilizer,  produced  at  the  rate  of 
5,049  quarts  to  the  acre.  On  sod,  without  fertilizer, 
Bubach  yielded  5,874  quarts  to  the  acre,  Childs  at  the 
rate  of  3,069  quarts. 

Old  Times  in  the  Strawberry  Business. 

L.  B.  Babcock  began  with  a  small  bed  of  Wilson 
and  Jucunda,  in  1861,  picked  the  berries  in  pails  and 
market  baskets,  received  $8.60  for  the  berries  from 
this  small  bed,  and  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  set  an 
acre  in  1863.  He  contracted  these  at  12%  cents  per 
quart  to  50  or  60  families  of  Fulton,  and  received  $750 
for  the  acre.  He  set  three  acres  in  1864,  and  sold  in 
Fulton,  Phoenix,  Oswego  and  Syracuse.  About  this 
time,  competition  came  in.  Mr.  Adams  was  growing 
berries  in  Oswego,  and  while  we  thought  him  a  nuis¬ 
ance  at  first,  he  ultimately  proved  a  blessing.  This 
was  when  he  secured  the  means  of  shipment  to  New 
York.  As  soon  as  the  train  was  put  on  for  New  York, 
we  began  shipping,  and  have  grown  beri’ies  and 
shipped  there  ever  since.  Our  first  berries  sent  there 
netted  us  for  Wilson  and  Crescent  16  to  18  cents,  and 
Sharpless  and  other  fancy  varieties  brought  from  25 
to  35  cents  per  quart.  He  was  the  first  man  to  plate 
berries  ;  he  tried  it  on  a  sample  crate,  and  as  soon  as 
it  arrived,  the  commission  man  wrote  us  to  plate  all 
our  berries  after  that.  Others  had  to  do  it  to  hold 
their  prices.  We  fill  baskets  very  full,  and  fix  them 
all  off  nicely  on  top.  He  finds  that  it  pays  to  this 
day.  He  grows  Parker  Earle,  Beder  Wood,  Bubach, 
Brandywine,  Wm.  Belt,  Atlantic,  Jessie,  Marshall, 
Eleanor,  Crescent,  Sharpless  and  Burt. 

Jeremiah  Haggerty,  an  old  express  agent,  spoke  of 
the  packages  in  use  30  years  ago  :  “  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  sizes  and  shapes,  most  of  them  of  domestic  manu¬ 
facture,  the  lumber  in  them  from  one  to  1%  inch  in 
thickness.  They  were  made  like  the  tool  chests  which 
they  used  on  the  railroads  many  years  ago.  handles 
nailed  along  the  sides,  and  extending  at  the  ends  so 
as  to  allow  two  men  to  handle  them  conveniently. 
They  contained  from  120  to  160  quarts.  The  berry 
boxes  at  that  time  held  two  quarts,  and  were  made  of 
wood  from  one-fourth  to  three-eighths  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  Taking  the  weight  of  the  crates,  boxes  and  ber¬ 
ries  they  contained,  together,  it  was  something  not 
well  calculated  to  increase  the  good  nature  of  the 
most  amiable  express  messenger,  particularly  when  he 


had  to  move  those  “youthful  mountains”  alone.  One 
day  in  the  height  of  the  season,  my  car  was  pretty 
well  loaded,  the  day  was  very  hot,  I  worked  hard 
piling  them  up  in  the  car,  and  after  starting,  I  had  to 
move  them  all  over  again  to  check  them  with  the  way 
bills.  As  the  train  reached  Seneca  River,  I  put  my 
head  out  of  the  door  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  as 
I  gazed  at  the  fast-flowing  waters,  a  bright  idea,  as  I 
thought,  flashed  through  my  mind.  I  took  a  glance 
at  the  cause  of  my  discomfort  and  remarked  in  a  con¬ 
soling  manner,  ‘  On  your  return,  you  will  take  a 
swim.’  And  I  made  good  my  resolution.  As  fast  as 
they  came  to  me  empty,  I  piled  them  in  the  car  door, 
and  with  a  gentle  push,  sent  them  sailing  on  their  way 
to  Lake  Ontario.  A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  several  of 
them  at  Port  Ontario  and  Mexico  Bay,  being  used  for 
chicken  coops.”  _ 


TREE  PROTECTORS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-YL,  a  Western  man  discusses  the 
various  methods  of  protection  against  rabbits,  and 
comes  to  about  the  same  conclusion  that  I  came  to 
several  years  ago,  whicli  was  that  the  wire-screen 
plan  is  the  best  of  all.  But  I  am  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  that,  in  the  land  of  Jack  rabbits,  he  recom¬ 
mends  so  short  a  protector.  Here  the  rabbits  would 
thank  one  for  giving  them  a  16-inch  footrest  so  that 
they  might  tear  the  bark  more  effectively.  Then  what 
about  the  time  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground  a 
foot  in  depth  ?  Usually,  protectors  made  of  veneering 
have  dimensions  of  22x10  inches,  and  these  are  too 
short  when  the  snow  comes,  even  here  where  “John¬ 
nies”  are  unknown.  Orchardists  have  different  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  proper  length  for  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
and  of  course,  this  varies  with  the  kind  of  fruit,  and 
the  variety  ;  but  where  the  stem  will  allow,  I  think 
that  a  protector  should  be  2%  feet  long.  Then,  if  the 
bottom  be  buried  in  the  ground  a  couple  of  inches  to 
exclude  mice  and  borers,  one  may  feel  that  his  young 
trees  are  as  reasonably  safe  as  any  tree  protector  can 
make  them,  for  three  years.  1 1  is  possible,  also,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  above  benefits,  the  partial  shade 
given  by  the  wire  will  operate  as  a  preventive  against 
the  so-called  sunscald,  and  the  consequent  ravages  of 
the  Flat-headed  borer. 

Veneer  protectors  are  cheaper  at  the  start,  but  by 
the  time  one  has  tied  or  wired  them  to  the  trees  each 
Fall,  and  taken  off  and  stored  away  each  Spring  for 
three  years,  he  begins  to  realize  that  the  plan  is 
rather  costly  after  all.  It  is  better  than  corn  stalks 
or  lath,  better  than  any  of  the  washes,  but  not  so 
good  as  the  wire  screen  in  the  long  run.  But  some 
say,  “  Leave  the  veneer  through  Summer  and  Winter, 
as  you  do  the  wire  screen.”  This  makes  a  harbor  for 
insects,  especially  the  Woolly  aphis,  and  sometimes  a 
home  for  mice.  I  will  not  mention  the  fact  that  one 
tree  in  twenty  is  the  abode  of  a  thriving  colony  of 
vicious  Wood  wasps,  which  drive  the  contemplative 
mood  from  the  inspector,  and  substitute  one  of  un¬ 
mannerly  frenzy,  because  this  does  not,  perhaps,  affect 
the  health  of  the  tree.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the 
exclusion  of  light  and  moving  air  does,  although,  per¬ 
haps,  it  is  not  yet  proved.  Another  drawback  is  that 
the  veneer  warps  and  splits  under  the  action  of  sun 
and  rain,  so  that  many  trees,  after  all,  are  not  shielded 
from  the  borer,  that,  like  the  poor,  is  always  with  us, 
or  from  the  mice,  which  swarm  in  on  us  occasionally. 

Here  a  word  in  regard  to  mice  :  There  is  always 
danger  from  field  mice  here,  whenever  trash  of  any 
kind  covers  the  ground,  and  this  is  especially  true 
when  the  orchard  is  seeded  to  clover.  Yet  it  is  not 
good  for  the  ground  to  be  entirely  bare,  so  this  leaves 
an  open  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  winter  man¬ 
agement.  Mice  may  girdle  trees  of  six  or  more  inches 
in  diameter,  so  the  orchard  is  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
them  after  protectors  are  laid  by.  I  know  it  is  said, 
“  Mound  about  trees  to  prevent  damage  by  mice  ”  ;  yet 
I  have  seen  wet  spells  in  the  Winter  when  the  mice 
were  driven  from  their  holes,  only  to  seek  refuge  in 
these  raised  and  comparatively  dry  mounds.  On  the 
whole,  I  cannot  see  that  mounding  is  of  any  advantage. 

Now  a  point  relative  to  putting  on  protectors,  if  the 
veneering  kind  are  to  be  used.  Do  not  make  a  cylin¬ 
der,  but  rather  a  cone,  when  it  is  wrapped  around 
the  tree,  then  the  wires  will  not  drop  to  the  ground 
upon  the  shrinking  of  the  wood,  which  is  always  green 
and  wet,  so  that  it  may  be  pliable.  Two  small  wires 
are  needed  for  each  protector,  the  upper  one  within 
an  inch  of  the  top,  and  the  lower  about  the  middle. 
These  will  drop  to  about  the  proper  position  by  mid¬ 
summer.  The  wire  should  be  small,  about  like  that 
used  for  tying  up  grape  vines,  and  may  be  cut  into 
foot  lengths  (which  is  about  right,  but  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  tree),  with  tinners’  shears,  or  perhaps, 
still  better,  with  a  cold  chisel.  In  case  the  trees  are 
too  small  to  hold  a  protector,  as  in  a  nursery  row, 
stakes,  may  be  driven  at  intervals,  a  larger  wire 
strung  along  them,  and  the  upper  wire  on  the  pro¬ 
tector  fastened  to  it.  benj.  buckman. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  USE  OF  DYNAMITE. 

How  to  Handle  it. — On  page  21,  Mr.  Garrahan 
writes  about  using  dynamite  to  blow"  out  a  hickory 
stump.  T  fear  that  many  people  that  would  undertake 
to  use  dynamite  in  the  way  he  describes,  might 
get  injured,  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  explosive. 
The  bore  or  hole  should  be  large  enough  to  take  the 
cartridge  of  dynamite  without  breaking  it  up,  though 
if  only  a  part  of  a  cartridge  is  needed,  it  should  be 
broken  square  off  and  not  pulled  in  pieces.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  40  to  90  per  cent  means  the  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
glycerin  contained  in  the  cartridge,  the  dynamite, 
so-called,  being  made  up  of  fusil  earth  or  some  absorb¬ 
ent  that  has  been  saturated  with  a  certain  amount  of 
nitroglycerin.  Nitroglycerin  congeals  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  48  F.,  and  will  not  explode  while  frozen.  The 
only  proper  way  to  thaw  frozen  dynamite  cartridges 
or  nitroglycerin  is  to  put  them  in  a  vessel,  say  a  tin 
pail,  and  then  put  the  pail  in  a  larger  vessel  that  has 
been  nearly  filled  with  hot  water.  I  have  used  many 
tons  of  nitroglycerin  and  dynamite  on  railroad  con¬ 
struction,  and  never  had  a  man  in  jured  with  it.  The 
best  tamping  for  any  explosive  is  dry  sand,  using  a 
sharp  stick  to  tamp  it  with.  c.  n.  m. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Some  Plain  Directions. — I  have  used  dynamite  to 
break  landings,  half  a  box  at  a  time,  in  driving  logs, 
and  blowing  out  stumps  and  rocks,  and  have  driven 
the  cartridges  into  a  hole  with  a  crowbar  without  an 
accident ;  but  it  was  not  a  wise  thing  to  do.  I  have 
learned  by  years  of  use,  to  keep  the  caps  and  dynamite 
separate,  and  be  careful  how  I  handle  the  caps.  Don’t 
warm  dynamite  by  a  stove  ;  it  might  spoil  the  funeral. 
Use  on  a  warm  day,  above  40  degrees.  Don’t  tie  the 
fuse  to  the  dynamite  ;  it  is  awkward  and  liable  to 
come  loose.  Chit  the  fuse  square,  slip  on  the  cap,  press 
it  tight  at  the  neck,  and  put  on  the  cartridge.  Insert 
a  knife  blade  in  the  cartridge  about  an  inch  from  the 
end,  and  again  about  the  middle,  push  the  fuse  and 
cap  through  and  part  way  through  again,  and  draw 
tight.  If  rocks  are  not  too  deep  in  the  ground,  with 
a  crowbar  1  %  inch  in  diameter,  make  a  hole  as  far 
under  the  lower  side  as  possible  ;  unless  the  rock 
weighs  more  than  two  tons,  one  cartridge  is  enough. 
With  an  old  broom  handle,  shove  the  cartridge  into 
the  hole,  tamp  in  some  dirt,  the  wetter  the  better,  cut 
off  the  fuse  four  or  five  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
split  it,  turn  down  the  end,  and  apply  the  match. 
There  is  not  much  danger,  as  everything  goes  up,  and 
if  one  watch,  he  can  easily  dodge  the  pieces  as  they 
fall.  With  a  small,  dry  stone  in  the  hand,  held  close 
to  the  end  of  the  fuse,  one  can  ignite  the  fuse  in¬ 
stantly,  and  then  can  light  four  or  five  at  once.  If 
the  rocks  are  thick  or  deep,  it  is  cheaper  and  better  to 
drill  a  hole  in  the  center,  and  then  one  should  use 
powder  always. 

As  to  stumps,  if  they  are  old  and  below  medium 
size,  one  cartridge  and  often  one-lialf  of  one,  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  If  larger,  two  or  three  are  needed.  In  that 
case,  open  the  extra  ones  and  run  them  down,  and 
then  shove  in  the  one  containing  the  cap  and  fuse. 
Always  be  sure  to  get  the  dynamite  under  the  center 
of  resistance.  If  the  stump  is  very  large  or  green,  so 
one  has  to  use  from  four  to  eight  cartridges,  he  should 
make  the  hole  down  under  the  center,  and  then  ex¬ 
plode  a  piece  of  dynamite  about  an  inch  long  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  ;  this  will  make  a  pocket  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  charge.  The  amount  can  be 
told  only  by  practice,  but  ought  always  to  be  sufficient 
to  make  a  good  job.  There  is  no  danger  if  one  is  care¬ 
ful,  and  no  matter  how  far  aw'ay,  one  should  look  out 
for  falling  stones.  The  best  tamping  stick  is  a  broom 
handle,  the  best  material,  wet  soil.  If  by  any  chance, 
a  charge  fail  to  go  off,  keep  away  till  sure  that  it  is 
out,  then  put  in  a  lighter  one  close  by  the  other  one  ; 
they  will  both  go  at  once.  Never  try  to  dig  out  one 
that  goes  out ;  it  won’t  pay.  j.  w.  N. 

Shawmut,  Pa. 

Value  of  Bran  and  Shorts. 

W.  E.  E.,  Anatone,  Wash. — Which  will  make  the  most  blitter,  a 
pound  of  bran  or  a  pound  of  shorts,  both  from  wheat,  and  fed 
with  wheat  hay  ?  The  hay  was  cut  when  the  wheat  kernel  was 
about  two-thirds  grown,  a  part  of  it  full  grown.  I  can  get  bran 
for  $10  per  ton,  shorts  for  $13,  and  half  bran  and  half  shorts  for 
$11.  Which  will  be  the  best  for  buttermaking? 

Ans. — A  fair  statement  of  the  values  of  bran  and 
shorts  may  be  obtained  from  this  comparison  : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Muscle-makers.  Fat-fonners.  Pure  Fat) 


Bran .  308  1,058  80c=d 

Shorts .  298  1,136  90  =i 


The  shorts  contain  10  pounds  more  fat  and  78  pounds 
more  of  the  fat-formers,  but  the  bran  contains  10 
pounds  more  of  the  valuable  muscle-makers.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  shorts  have  a  constipating 
effect,  while  bran  is  a  laxative.  In  actual  feeding 
value,  the  shorts  are  not  worth  $2  per  ton  more  than 
the  bran,  and  we  would  not  feed  them  alone  with  the 
wheat  hay.  The  mixture  of  half  bran  and  half  shorts 
at  $11  is  the  best  for  the  money. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking-  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Hardiness  of  Miller  Raspberry. 

J.  D.,  Byron,  Ont. — What  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  report  of  the  Miller 
Red  raspberry  as  to  hardiness?  Could  you  recommend  it  for 
planting  here,  where  the  Turner  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  Cuthbert 
nearly  so  ? 

Ans. — At  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  Miller  Red  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy — hardier,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  than 
the  Cuthbert.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  plant  it 
wherever  the  Turner  is  hardy. 

Will  Japan  Plums  Sprout  on  their  Own  Roots  ? 

T.  B.,  Nemaha,  Neb. — Will  the  Japan  plums  sprout  on  their  own 
roots,  or  if  planted  several  inches  deeper  than  the  bud,  will  they 
strike  root  and  sprout  ? 

Ans. — So  far  as  I  know,  the  Japan  plums  do  not 
sprout  from  their  roots,  whether  they  are  seedlings  or 
worked  on  other  stocks.  If  any  one  has  had  different 
experience,  it  would  he  a  satisfaction  to  know  it. 

ii.  E.  v.  n. 

Where  Mazzard  Cherry  Stock  Succeeds. 

YV.  II.  II,  Letcher,  S.  II. — Is  Mazzard  stock  for  cherries  hardy  ? 
Does  it  sucker?  Are  trees  more  vigorous  or  productive  on  Mazzard 
than  on  Mahaleb  stocks?  A  nurseryman  claims  that  trees  are 
more  vigorous,  more  productive,  longer  lived  on  Mazzard  than  on 
Mahaleb. 

Ans. — Perhaps  the  nursery  agent  may  believe  that 
Mazzard  cherry  stocks  are  the  best  for  South  Dakota, 
but  1  do  not.  They  are  more  tender  than  Mahaleb 
stocks.  That  State  has  a  trying  climate  for  any  kind 
of  cherry  trees,  and  for  cherry  stocks  as  well.  In  the 
States  or  parts  of  States  where  the  Heart  or  Bigarreati 
cherries  do  well,  which  are  either  in  the  middle 
Atlantic  regions  or  on  the  Pacific  slope,  the  Mazzard 
stock  is  very  suitable.  But  beware  of  it  on  the  west¬ 
ern  prairies.  I  have  tried  it  in  Kansas,  and  there  it 
was  a  failure,  and  the  farther  north  we  go,  the  more 
tender  it  is.  h.  k.  v.  d. 

Washes  for  Peach  Borers. 

W-  It.  L.,  Birdsboro,  Pa. — Last  spring,  I  gave  my  orchard  of  1,200 
peach  trees,  a  good  coating  of  a  wash  advised  by  a  fruit-growers’ 
paper,  which  was  recommended  highly.  After  being  on  several 
months,  the  outside  bark  cracked  loose  from  the  stems  of  my  trees, 
and  gum  began  oozing  out.  On  examination,  I  found  some  trees 
full  of  little  white  worms  beneath  the  bark.  About  15  trees  are 
already  dead,  and  I  may  lose  several  more.  A  new  bark  formed 
on  the  rest,  and  the  old  is  scaling  off.  What  can  I  do  to  help 
those  trees,  and  will  this  be  an  injury  to  those  yet  alive  ?  The 
wash  is  as  follows:  25  pounds  caustic  potash,  three  pounds 
arsenic,  two  gallons  crude  carbolic  acid,  with  water,  lime  and 
clay  tc  make  a  stiff  wash.  Apply  with  a  brush.  Would  a  wash 
with  lime  and  clay  do  any  good  to  clean  the  stems,  as  now  they 
look  unsightly  ? 

Ans. — The  practice  of  smearing  the  trunks  of  peach 
trees  to  keep  out  borers,  or  to  destroy  them  or  their 
eggs,  is  usually  injurious,  and  in  some  cases,  fatal, 
provided  there  is  anything  in  the  washes  of  sufficient 
strength  to  disturb  the  insects.  The  carbolic  acid  is 
the  thing  that,  probably,  did  the  harm  in  the  wash  as 
above  stated,  although  the  arsenic  might  have  been 
somewhat  harmful,  too.  Let  such  nostrums  alone,  is 
my  advice.  They  are  troublesome  and  costly,  as  a 
rule,  and  if  strong  enough  to  kill  the  borers,  they  will 
kill  the  trees,  too.  Digging  out  the  borers  is  generally 
thought  to  be  the  safest  and  surest  way  to  fight  them. 
Nothing  will  do  the  trees  much  good  now.  n.  k.  v.  d. 

Pear  Trees  Grow  Too  Fast ;  Pear  Psylla. 

T.  A.  P.,  Independence ,  Mo. — 1.  What  Is  wrong  with  my  Duchess 
dwarf  pear  trees  ?  They  bloom  freely,  but  set  no  fruit.  I  have 
800,  set  three  or  four  years.  2.  What  is  the  Pear  psylla  ? 

Ans. — Without  seeing  the  pear  orchard,  or,  at  least, 
knowing  more  of  the  conditions  than  are  stated  by 
T.  A.  P.,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  why  the  trees 
do  not  bear.  Perhaps  they  are  growing  too  fast,  from 
too  much  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  But  as  they  have  been 
set  only  three  and  four  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  is  not  much  fruit  yet.  Do  not  put  on  stable 
manure,  but  cultivate  thoroughly,  and  if  the  land  is 
poor,  apply  dissolved  bone  for  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  in  the  form  of  muriate  of  potash.  Prune  back 
the  young  growth  each  year,  do  your  duty  as 
above  indicated  and  be  patient.  2.  The  Pear  psylla  is 
an  insect  which  starts  from  an  egg  laid  in  the  very 
small  cracks  and  rough  places  in  the  bark  of  the 
twigs,  in  early  spring.  Great  numbers  are  often  laid 
in  a  short  time.  They  hatch  out  in  about  two  weeks, 
into  the  little  flat  creeping  things  which  suck  the  sap 
of  the  tree.  They  do  not  move  much  in  this  stage, 
but  exude  a  liquid  which  is  called  honey-dew.  This 
is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  cover  them  all  over, 
and  even  drip  and  run  down  the  branches  and  leaves. 
They  become  full-grown  insects  in  about  a  month 
after  hatching,  when  they  have  wings  and  look  like 
very  small  Seventeen-year  locusts.  They  have  beau¬ 


tiful  transparent  wings,  and  fly  very  quickly  when 
alarmed.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  the  best  known  rem¬ 
edy,  and  should  be  applied  in  the  early  stages  of  life. 

II.  E.  v.  D. 

Setting  a  Cranberry  Bog. 

C.  B.  II..  Sanford's  Corners,  N.  Y  — What  is  the  proper  way  to 
start  a  cranberry  bog? 

Ans. — The  requisites  for  a  cranberry  bog  are  low, 
moist  soil  which  can  be  drained,  and  at  the  same  time, 
be  so  arranged  that,  by  closing  the  gates  in  the 
drainage  ditch,  it  can  be  flooded  when  desired.  Such 
land  is  usually  marshy  or  swampy  in  its  natural  state, 
sometimes  covered  with  a  scrubby  g-rowth  of  trees, 
and  more  or  less  bogs  and  hummocks.  The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  ditch  the  ground,  leading  all  the  side  ditches 
into  one  main  ditch  which  can  be  fitted  with  a  gate  at 
its  outlet,  so  that  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  run,  or 
be  stopped  at  will,  to  flood  the  bog.  Then  the  bogs, 
trees,  and  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  surface,  must  be 
grubbed  out  and  cleaned  off.  This  process  is  called 
turfing,  and  sometimes  costs  several  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  Sometimes  an  old  mill-pond  is  used,  and 
then  there  is  very  little  clearing  to  be  done.  After 
the  turfing,  the  surface  is  covered  with  several  inches 
of  sand.  The  vines  to  be  planted  should  be  healthy 
and  thrifty ;  they  are  cut  to  six  or  eight  inches  in 
leng-th,  and  are  then  trodden  well  into  the  sand.  Little 
after-cultivation  is  required.  Sometimes  a  site  in¬ 
tended  for  a  bog  is  flooded  with  water  for  two  or  three 
years  to  kill  the  vegetation,  as  this  is  cheaper  than 
turfing,  but  it  takes  a  longer  time.  Cranberry  Culture, 
$1.35  postpaid  from  this  office,  is  a  good  hand-book  on 
the  subject. 

Will  a  Trademark  Protect  He  w  Fruits  ? 

O.  YV.,  Salem,  Va. — Is  there  any  such  a  thing  as  securing- a 
trademark  on  new  fruits,  so  as  to  keep  others  from  budding  or 
grafting  them  ?  I  am  told  that  one  can’t  sell  such  fruits  under 
the  trademark  name,  but  can  grow  as  many  as  desired. 

Ans. — There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Rowland  Cox,  of  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  trademark  lawyers  in  the  city,  says  that 
a  trademark  may  be  used  for  protection  for  a  vine  or 
plant.  Judge  Wales  says :  “  The  protection  of  a 
trademark  cannot  be  obtained  for  an  organic  article 
which,  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  is  reproductive,  and 
derives  its  chief  value  from  its  innate  vital  powers  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  care,  management  or  ingenuity  of 
man.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  contract  between 
the  parties,  what  is  to  prevent  the  buyer  from  culti¬ 
vating  the  vine  or  plant,  and  selling  its  product, 
whether  of  wood  or  of  fruit,  under  the  name  of  the 
parent  stock  ?  Certainly  not  a  trademark.”  Whether 
some  other  judge  might  think  differently  or  not,  I 
cannot  say.  One  eminent  trademark  lawyer,  you  see, 
says  that  a  trademark  can  be  used  for  the  protection 
of  a  name  of  a  vine  or  plant,  and  another  eminent 
judge  says  that  it  cannot  be  so  used.  I  would  not, 
however,  advise  J.  G.  W.  to  spend  much  money  in 
trying  to  protect  the  name  of  any  new  fruit,  until  a 
law  is  made  for  this  special  purpose.  EDWIN  HOYT. 

Fertilizer  for  Potatoes  with  Green  Rye. 

J.  R.,  Greensburg,  Pa. — I  have  a  field,  which  is  in  fair  condition, 
and  has  a  fair  crop  of  rye  growing  on  it.  This  I  purpose  to  turn 
under  in  April,  for  potatoes,  adding  from  500  to  800  pounds  of 
potato  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  I  desire  to  mix  my  own  fertilizer. 
Where  and  in  what  proportions  shall  I  buy  ?  The  land  is  a  clay 
loam. 

Ans. — On  a  soil  of  this  character,  a  mixture  of  300 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  400  of  cotton-seed  meal,  400 
of  fine  ground  bone,  300  of  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  000  of  dissolved  rock  or  bone  black,  will 
give  a  fair  analysis  for  potatoes.  The  sulphate  of 
potash  will,  doubtless,  give  a  better  quality  of  pota¬ 
toes,  but  the  muriate  will  be  cheaper. 

Varieties  of  Peas  for  Market  Gardening. 

Subscriber,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. — I  expect  to  try  market  gar¬ 
dening  this  year,  and  as  peas  will  be  one  of  the  principal  crops, 
I  would  like  to  learn  the  habit  of  growth,  and  time  from  planting 
to  first  fair  picking,  of  the  following  varieties:  Juno,  Pride  of  the 
Market,  Bliss’s  Everbearing,  Bliss’s  Abundance,  Heroine,  Nott’s 
Excelsior,  Queen,  Premium  Gem,  and  Stratagem  Improved. 

Ans. — We  tried  Pride  of  the  Market  in  1883  ;  300 
pods  weighed  04  ounces,  containing  1,388  seeds,  weigh¬ 
ing  32  ounces.  The  vines  grew  to  the  height  of  two 
feet.  They  were  branching  and  vigorous.  The  main 
crop  was  picked  July  10.  Planted  April  3.  The  Queen 
pea,  in  1884,  was  planted  April  15.  July  3,  the  vines 
were  nearly  five  feet  high.  The  first  picking  was 
July  6.  Fifty  pods  weighed  13  ounces,  containing  278 
seeds,  which  weighed  0%  ounces.  Bright,  lively-green 
color  when  cooked.  There  is  a  pea  known  as  Early 
Queen,  the  vines  growing  but  two  feet  high,  bearing 
small,  yellow,  wrinkled  peas,  maturing  June  29  when 
planted  April  11.  Juno  was  tried  last  season.  •  Planted 
April  1,  July  1,  the  vines  were  three  feet  high  ;  the 
leaves  and  stems  were  unusually  vigorous.  July  7 
was  the  height  of  the  season.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  varieties  we  have  ever  tried.  Pods  average 
between  three  and  four  inches,  often  eig'ht  peas  to  a 
pod,  and  of  a  deep  green  color.  The  peas  mature 
through  a  long  season,  continuing  to  form  as  late  as 
July  15,  It  is  a  grand  variety.  Nott’s  Excelsior  is  the 


best  of  the  dwarf  wrinkled  peas,  and  nearly  as  early 
as  the  first  smooth  peas.  The  vines  grow  to  a  height 
of  about  15  inches.  Stratagem  Improved  is  much  the 
same  as  the  old  Stratagem.  Abundance  is  a  mid- 
season  branching  pea,  continuing  to  mature  through 
several  weeks.  Pods  about  three  inches  long,  con¬ 
taining-  about  six  large-sized  wrinkled  peas.  Height  of 
the  vines  average  2>£  feet.  The  Heroine  is  an  inter¬ 
mediate  wrinkled  variety,  with  very  vigorous  vines 
growing  nearly  three  feet  high.  The  pods  are  very 
large  and  usually  well  filled,  often  containing  as 
many  as  10  large  seeds.  It  is  a  fine  variety,  and  we 
should  plant  it  in  preference  to  Abundance,  Everbear¬ 
ing,  Profusion,  and  others  of  that  class.  One  need  not 
care  for  the  Gem  when  he  can  get  Nott’s  Excelsior. 

Feeding  from  a  Double  Silo. 

T.  C.,  Lynchburg,  Va. — Can  yon  help  me  out  on  a  silo  problem  ? 

I  have  a  silo  divided  into  two  rooms  about  12  x  12  feet  and  22  feet 
deep  each,  intended  for  25  cows  for  six  months;  but  as  I  have  not 
that  number  of  grown  cattle  yet,  I  want  to  divide  each  room  into 
two  so  as  to  run  for  12  months.  Could  not  this  be  done  with  a  par¬ 
tition  of  double  plank,  and  paper  between,  without  the  cost  of 
studding,  and  plank  and  paper  on  both  sides?  In  filling,  the  ensi¬ 
lage  could  be  run  on  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  of  this  par¬ 
tition,  till  filled ;  after  it  is  all  settled,  could  it  not  be  all  used  off 
one  side  of  this  partition  without  the  partition  bulging;  that  is, 
after  the  settling  is  finished,  would  not  the  ensilage  be  like  the 
pomace  in  a  cider  press,  and  stand  alone  after  the  surrounding 
support  is  taken  from  it  ? 

Ans. — After  the  ensilage  has  thoroughly  settled,  the 
walls  of  the  silo  may  be  taken  down,  and  the  ensilage 
will  stand.  This  shows  that  there  is  no  pressure 
against  the  side  walls,  once  the  settling  is  over  with. 
While  the  plan  you  propose  is  feasible,  there  is  danger 
that  the  percentage  of  spoiled  ensilage  will  be  great. 
Ensilage  keeps  best  when  in  relatively  large  masses. 
In  small  square  or  rectangular  silos,  the  percentage  of 
waste  is  greater  than  with  larger  silos  equally 
well  constructed.  If  you  adopt  the  plan  proposed, 
extra  care  must  be  taken  with  the  corners  to  make 
them  rounding  and  tight.  L.  A.  c. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  on  Light  Soil. 

F.  P.,  Muskegon,  Mich. — In  Hope  Farm  Notes,  for  January  12,  in 
reply  to  a  reader  from  Connecticut  about  Fall  plowing,  it  is  said 
that  light  soils  should  have  a  winter  cover  rather  than  be  plowed 
and  left  bare  all  winter.  We  have  a  very  light,  sandy  soil,  which 
is  very  much  in  need  of  vegetable  matter,  and  I  have  Crimson 
clover  and  rye  growing  wherever  I  could  get  it  started  last  Fall, 
to  be  plowed  under  next  Spring.  But  I  have  plowed  quite  a 
tough  piece  of  ground  which  I  want  to  work  next  Spring  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  but  I  have  no  Cutaway.  I  have  a 
spring-tooth,  and  a  smoothing  harrow.  Would  the  spring-tooth 
do  in  place  of  the  Cutaway?  I  know  that  they  do  different  work. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  get  a  Cutaway,  where  one  has  a  spring- 
tooth  ? 

Ans. — We  have  no  doubt  that  you  can  fit  the  sod 
land  for  oats  by  using  the  spring-tooth  and  smoothing 
harrows.  The  Cutaway  does  quite  different  work 
from  that  of  the  spring-tooth.  It  cuts,  digs  and  turns 
up  the  soil  and,  on  a  light  soil,  takes  the  place  of  a 
plow  in  preparing  the  ground  for  many  crops.  To  be 
used  as  a  harrow  alone,  it  might  not  pay  to  buy  a  Cuta¬ 
way.  If  your  land  is  level,  you  would  not  have  much 
use  for  the  spring-tooth  with  the  Cutaway,  and  the 
latter  will  do  much  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  plow. 
We  did,  at  least,  three-fourths  of  our  plowing  with 
the  Cutaway  last  year.  In  fact,  this  tool  is  not  a  har¬ 
row,  strictly  speaking,  but  is  a  digger. 

Pumping  Water  from  a  Spring. 

II.  T.  K.,  Douglassoille,  Pa. — I  have  a  spring  22  feet  below  the 
top  of  a  rise  in  the  ground.  It  is  170  feet  from  the  spring  to  the 
top  of  the  rise.  Can  I  put  a  windmill  on  top  of  this  rise  to  pump 
the  water  into  a  tank  ? 

Ans. — There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  operating  a  pump 
on  top  of  a  rise  of  32  feet  in  170,  by  the  use  of  a  com¬ 
mon  windmill.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  flow  from  the 
spring  with  a  fall  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  a  common 
water  ram  may  be  used,  by  which  one-seventh  of  the 
quantity  flowing  from  the  spring  may  be  raised  wiih 
ease  in  this  way.  If  there  is  water  enough  to  fill  a  1>j- 
inch  pipe,  a  half-inch  delivery  pipe  may  be  used,  and 
this  may  be  used  at  all  times  without  depending  on 
the  wind.  The  size  of  the  pipe  to  be  used  with  a 
windmill,  of  course,  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  spring,  in  the  calculation  of  loss  of 
power  by  the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  pipe,  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  smaller  the  pipe,  the  greater  is 
the  loss  of  head  or  height  to  which  water  may  be 
lifted.  Thus  the  height  to  which  water  may  be  lifted 
by  a  pump  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  32  feet,  but 
to  lift  water  170  feet,  will  cause  a  loss  by  friction 
equal  to  1>£  foot  when  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is 
one  foot  per  second,  and  the  pipe  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  ;  for  greater  velocities,  this  loss  of  power  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  up  to  28  feet,  when  the  velocity  is  five 
feet  in  a  second.  These  relate  to  half-inch  pipes,  in 
which  the  friction  is  1%  time  greater  than  in  a 
three-quarter-inch  pipe.  It  is  only  8%  inches  in  a 
one-inch  pipe,  so  that,  by  using  this  size  of  pipe  with 
a  velocity  of  one  foot  in  a  second,  the  loss  in  this 
way  is  immaterial.  There  is  no  question  of  the  far 
greater  efficiency  of  the  water  ram  in  this  case,  if  only 
the  flow  of  the  spring  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  drive 
pipe. 
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What  Is  the  Best  Method  of  Finding 
out  Which  Are  the  Most  Profit¬ 
able  Kinds  of  Potatoes  ? 


A  NEW  METHOD  PROPOSED  BY  THE  It.  N.-V. 


To  be  Tried  During  the  Season  of  1898. 


ALL  OF  OUIt  POTATO-INTERESTED  READERS, 
AND  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 
SOLICITED  TO  COOPERATE. 


We  know  that  many  people  hold  that 
small  trials  of  potatoes  (two  to  a  dozen 
hills  e.  g.)  are  worthless.  They  contend 
that  trials  should  be  made  upon  acres. 
Such  trials  are  impracticable,  even  for 
the  experiment  stations.  The  writer  of 
these  notes  has  carried  on  “  baby  ”  tests 
for  20  years,  and  he  is  to-day  as  ready  to 
judge  the  comparative  merits  of  potatoes 
by  the  ‘  ‘  baby  ”  as  by  the  field  trials. 
During  the  past  20  years,  or  more,  he 
has  tried  (to  guess  at  it)  1,000  kinds  of 
potatoes.  These  trials  have  been  made 
using  from  three  to  a  dozen  pieces  ox 
each  kind.  The  reports  have,  from  year 
to  year,  been  printed  in  these  columns. 
We  can  recall  but  few  kinds  that  we 
have  condemned  that  are  now  popular  or 
have  since  the  trials  were  made  been 
popular.  We  do  not  recall  any  varieties 
that  yielded  heavily  and  were  otherwise 
reported  as  meritorious,  that  have  not 
been  widely  distributed  and  generally 
approved. 

If  the  soil  in  which  three  hills  of  pota¬ 
toes  are  grown  varies  so  that  we  may  not 
judge  of  the  merits  of  a  variety,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  next  three  hills,  why 
may  not  larger  areas  vary  just  the  same? 
Certainly  it  is  easier  to  furnish  the  same 
conditions  of  soil,  fertilization  and  culti¬ 
vation  to  one-fortieth  acre,  to  a  smaller 
fraction  of  an  acre,  or  to  single  hills, 
than  it  is  to  an  acre  or  to  acres. 

The  Trench  system,  as  has  been  stated 
again  and  again,  has  helped,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  furnish  equality  of  soil,  etc., 
for  trials  of  new  varieties. 

Now  it  is  our  purpose  to  amplify  the 
Trench  system  so  as  to  furnish  precisely 
the  same  conditions  to  all  of  the  kinds 
to  be  tried.  It  is,  so  to  say,  to  make  a 
huge  flower  pot.  It  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  so  to  mix  a  given  quantity  of  soil 
that  100  flower  pots,  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter  could  be  filled  with  soil  of  just 
the  same  porosity  and  texture  contain¬ 
ing  just  the  same  amount  of  plant  food. 
Instead  of  the  flower  pots,  we  purpose 
making  a  huge  flower  pot  of — say — one- 
fortieth  acre  of  level,  thoroug-lily  drained 
soil.  The  soil  is  to  be  spaded  over  a 
dozen  times  or  more,  interchanging  every 
portion,  until  all  portions  are  as  nearly 
alike  as  the  soil  could  be  made  in  the 
supposititious  flower  pots.  The  expense 
of  this  intermingling  of  the  soil  is  not  to 
be  considered.  If  such  a  trial  would 
answer  the  question  for  a  given  soil 
“  Which  is  the  most  profitable  potato, 
old  or  new  ?  ”  potato  growers  would  not 
regard  it.  The  answer  would  pay  the 
cost  many  fold,  and  we  could  afford  to 
try  it  again  and  again  from  year  to  year, 
or  as  long  as  extra-promising  varieties 
are  offered  for  sale. 

One-fortieth  of  an  Acre. — This  is 
ample  for  our  purpose.  One-eightietli  or 
less  would  suffice  for  most  of  our  readers 
who  care  to  make  the  trial.  Let  us  make 
the  one-fortieth  33  feet  square.  The 
width  or  length  of  the  plot  each  may  best 
determine  for  himself.  We  are  merely 
explaining  our  plan.  We  purpose  to 
plant  one  piece  a  foot  apart  in  this  homo¬ 
geneous  soil,  the  rows  being  three  feet 
apart.  We  purpose  to  plant  three  pieces 
of  each  new  kind,  with  many  of  the  older 
kinds  for  comparison.  Each  piece  is  to 
weigh  the  same  and  to  have,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  the  same  number  of  eyes  to  be  cut 


from  the  same  part  of  the  tubers.  Thirty- 
three  feet  square  would  give  11  rows,  anc 
each  row  would  receive  33  pieces,  or  II 
different  kinds,  if  three  of  each  be  taker 
for  trial.  The  11  rows  would,  therefore, 
receive  121  different  varieties.  Of  course, 
careful  notes  during  the  season  should 
be  taken  as  to  size  of  stems,  vigor  and 
habit  of  plant,  color  of  stems,  leaves  and 
flowers,  when  the  foliage  begins  to 
change  color  and  when  it  dies.  All  should 
be  dug  at  the  same  time  or  not  until  the 
last  vines  die.  Then  the  tubers  are  to 
be  counted,  the  proportion  of  large  and 
small  tubers,  the  number  and  prominence 
of  the  eyes,  the  average  shape,  the  color 
of  the  skin  all  noted  and.  finally,  each 
kind  is  to  be  cooked  separately.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  kind  should  then  be  stored 
in  separate  boxes  in  a  suitable  cellar  so 
that  their  keeping  qualities  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

We  beg  those  of  our  friends  who  may 
look  upon  this  Big  Flower  Pot  scheme  as 
carrying  with  it  a  modicum  of  sense,  to 
cooperate  with  us,  if  situated  so  that 
the  doing  of  it  would  not  put  them  out 
too  much.  Thus  may  be  obtained  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  results  showing  that  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes  which  prove  the  most 
profitable  at  the  Rural  Grounds  may  or 
may  not  be  so  considered  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Japan  Golden  Russet  Pear. — From 
Wm.  Parry,  of  Parry,  N.  J.,  April,  1894. 
— The  tree  began  to  bear  the  second 
year,  and  has  borne  heavily  since.  All 
were  ripe  by  September  25.  The  pear 
is  almost  round,  with  a  smooth,  even 
basin  and  cavity,  a  long  stem,  and  only 
the  trace  of  a  calyx.  The  average  size 
in  circumference  either  way  is  between 
7  x/i  and  eight  inches.  The  flesh  is  white, 
juicy,  sweetish  and  coarse.  For  stew¬ 
ing  or  canning,  they  are  valuable.  This 
Golden  Russet  is  a  beautiful  tree,  the 
leaves  being  thick  and  large.  It  is 
especially  showy  from  the  time  the 
smooth,  shapely  fruit  begins  to  color. 
We  have  never  noticed  an  imperfect 
pear  upon  the  Golden  Russet  tree,  either 
from  crack,  rot  or  insects.  The  speci¬ 
men  shown  at  Fig.  27  was  picked  Sep¬ 
tember  29.  Fig.  28  shows  the  leaf . 

The  Eliot  pear  has  borne  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
tree  was  sent  there  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Dougal,  of  Canada,  about  15  years  ago. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson,  of  Chatham,  Ont., 
writes  us  as  follows  :  “  As  to  the  Eliot 

pear  you  write  of  occasionally,  I  bought 
the  original  stock  from  Mr.  Dougal  when 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Rheumatism 

Is  permanently  cured 
By  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
Which  neutralizes  the 
Lactic  acid  in  the  blood. 

Thousands  who  were 
Sufferers  write  that  they 
Have  felt  no  symptoms 
Of  Rheumatism  since 
Taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

JAPAN  PLUMS. 

Full  assortment,  choice  varieties  and  grades.  Best 
grading  in  the  country.  Get  our. prices  before  order¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  F.  MacNAIR  &  CO.,  Dausvllle,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  VALUE 

Counts  for  more  in  the  selection  of  fruit 
trees  than  almost  any  other  place.  Why  ? 
Because  fruit  trees  are  bought  on  faith.  We 
have  the  standard  kind  of  all  the  leading 
varieties. Fruit  Tree*, Kerry  Plant*, 
Evergreen#,  etc,,  etc*  Strong,  healthy 
trees  free  from  Black  Knot,  Yellows, 
Blight,  Scale,  etc.,  etc.  Do  not  place  your 
spring  order  until  you  get  our  catalogue 
and  prices.  Sent  free ;  write  to-day. 

J.W.  MILLER  CO.Box  268,  Freeport  ,111. 


Large,  perfect  shape 
vigorous,  prolific, 
drought-resisting. 
Best  varieties  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants;  also  A  s- 
paragusRoots,  Peach, 
Apple  and  Plum  Trees. 
Peaches  grown  from  nat¬ 
ural  seed  In  section  free 
from  scale  and  yellows. 

Write  for  latest*catalog— FREE. 
hIrBISOX’S  NfRSEKlVs, 

Berlin,  gd. 


ntfllitint-' . STRAWBERRIES 

VilVlUL  FRESH  DUG  PLANTS. 

Nick  Oiimkh,  Margaret.  Seaford,  Ruby,  Carrie,  Etc. 
400, WO  Civile,  130.000  Glen  Marv,  400.000  Marshall  Write  for  esti¬ 
mate  on  large  lots.  100  varieties.  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

C.  X  FLWSBIRGH,  LESLIE,  MICHIGAN. 


Ceflfl  Porane- For  the  finest,  largest  Loui- 
WwvU  -  v valid  siana  pecans  for  planting, 
address  8.  H.  JAMES.  Mound,  La. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


— luu  plants  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  $1.  25  each  of 
WM.  BELT  and  BIS- 


CLYDE,  GLEN  MARY 
MARCH.  Catalogue  free 

ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensville,  Mich 


THE  NEW  RASPBERRY 
l«»r  “FANCY  MARKET.” 

Money  in  it.  Catalogue  free. 
W.  N.  8CAHFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


BIG  4 


13  of  each  Glen  Mary,  Ridgeway.  Parker 
Earle  Jr.  and  Free  Silver.  Big  catalogue  free. 

T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


TDCCQ  AND  PLANTS  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 
IriLLOAppie.  Plum.  Cherry,  5c.  Peach,  3c. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10.  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Peach  Trees 


a  specialty.  Other 
stock,  too.  Don't 
buy  without  first  seeing  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 
W.  M.  PETERS,  Wesley,  Md. 


Large  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Trees  and 
Plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1809.  150  acres.  The 
Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1005,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


NORTHERN  PLANTERS 

should  get  our  catalogue  of  tested 
varieties  of  Ktrawberrien,  lliiHp- 
berr!c»,Ciirrttnt#s  AnpiiraguR-Frult 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Seed  Corn 
and  I’otatoe*  Write  to-day— free. 
Coe  k  Convene,  No.  9,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


SBGBAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Frees,  Ae.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Ueuuine.cheap  ti  sample  vines  mailed  for  10«. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  koesUi,  FredonU,  Ji.  i. 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  AID  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  Z 

PAUL  8.  STEARNS  Prairie  City,  111. 


FARM 

SEEDS 

Saber's  Seeds  arc  Warranted  to  Prodnce. 

E.  Walter,  LeRaysville.  Pa.,  astonished  the  world 
by  growing 250  bushels  Salzer's  corn;  J.  Breider, 
r  Mishicott,  Wis.,  173  bush,  barley,  and  P.  Siunot, 

'  Randalia,  Iowa,  bv  growing  196  bush.  Salzer’s  oats 
per  acre.  If  you  doubt,  write  thorn.  We  wish  to  gaiu 
150, 000  new  customers,  hence  will  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

11  pkes  of  rare  farm  seeds.  Hog  Pea,  Sand  Vetch, 

‘40c.  Wheat,'  Sheep  Rape,  Jerusalem  Cot  n,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluding  our  mammoth  Seed  Catalogue,  telling  all 
about  the  $100  gold  prizes  for  best  name  for  our 
new  marvelous  corn  and  oats,  “Prodigies," 
also  sample  of  same,  all  mailed  you  upon 
receipt  of  but  10c.  postage,  positively 
worth  $10.  to  get  a  start.  100.000  bbls. 

Seed  Potatoes  at  $1  50  a  bbl.  A 
35  pkgs.  oarlii-ot  vegetable 
_t  seeds,  $1.00.  ^ 

Please  - -  -  r 

Bendt  im  alone,  5c. 

adv.  along.  No.  ni 


Government 
Free  Seeds 

aresimply  “not  in  It.’ 

To  Introduce  the  Best  Mic  higan 
Northern  Grown  New  Land  Seed 
I  otnloee.  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seed,  everywhere.  I  will  givo  away. 

absolutely  free 

500.000  Packets  ofchoice 
Vegetable  and  FlowerSeed. 

Yourname  on  a  postal  card  gets  my  Free 
Seed  Book  from  which  vou  may 
select  Free  your  supply  of  seeds  for 
an  entire  garden.  Write  to-day. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND. 

Seedsman,  Box  1  2 

Decatur,  Mich. 


ELL  SEEDS 


that  “Grow”  do  not 
PAY  TO  GROW. 
Ours  do.  For  proof, 
see  our  catalogue 
pages  1&  2.  Send  for 
it.  It  tells  all  about 
Seeds  and  How  to 
Make  Them  Pay. 

You  will  find  in  ev¬ 
ery  Catalogue  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  for 

50  CENTS'  WORTH  OF  FREE  8EEDS. 

HEMAN  GLASS,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BOVEE  AND  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 

Seed  Potatoes,  from  stock  that  yielded  94  bushels  to 
the  bushel.  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3.  Choice  stock  true 
to  name,  and  free  from  disease.  Great  Northern  Seed 
Oats.  Write  for  lowest  prices  to 

NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Wis. 


Clover  Seed 


Medium  Red,  $3  50  per 
bu.;  Mammoth,  $3  75, 
carefully  recleaned. 
Sacks  free.  Sample  of  either  for  2-cent  stamp,  liovee 
Potatoes;  $ 2  per  bu.,  2nd  size.  $1.50;  other  varieties, 
$1  per  bu.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 
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HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  NINETY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
Largest  Collection  in  the  World  of 

VegetableJIower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

Including  every  Standard  Variety  and  every 
Novelty  of  Established  Merit. 

For  Nearly  a  Century  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co,  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


\I/A  DAY  rDnniT  1S  only  one  of  Stark  12  Challenge  Points — the 

TV  C  i/AI  I  |%L  lull  I  full  12  plainly  show  WHY  Stark  Bro’s  grow  and 
sell  the  most  trees.  Then,  we  will  not  cut  guality  no  matter  how  LOW  our  price 
If  interested  in  trees  or  fruits  drop  postal  for  C<nn  1  ni/  PPIIIT  DAA17 
new  edition;  finest,  most  complete  yet  issued  01/lI\I\riYUlI  GUl/IY 
sent  free.  STARK  BROS,  Louisiana.  Mo.  Stark,  Mo.  Rockport,  111.  Dansville,  N.Y. 


iniiiiiuiinmmiiimmmiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiuiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiuiuMiiiiiuiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmMimiiiimiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiuii 

!  CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Be  Swallowed.  I 

s  “First  of  all  Grapes..”  says  Rural  New-  Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  in  possible  100.  “Will  | 
s  ship  round  the  world.”  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy.  S 
a  Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

CEORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 


DWYER’S  1898  CAIALOGUE. 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES  and  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK.  Standard 
Varieties  and  Novelties.  Prices  low.  Stock  first-class,  mailed  free. 

T,  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  tel?,?!;  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  ea.e 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  CatalogueFndrl 

A.H.TII  U  JH  «T.  OOUliINS,  Moorestown,  TV.  «T. 


IFYOU  WANT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
WILL  GROW 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

TO  W.  F.  ALLEN  JB 

SALISBURY.  MD. 

,  AND  HE  WILL  SEND  YOU  HIS 
’32  PAGE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 
^CONTAINING  17 LARGE  NEW  STRAWBERRY 
flLUISTRATIONS-FREE-ALSO  SAMPLECOPY 
roFTHE  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST 
AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER  •  SEND  NOW.IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


ARE  RELIABLE. 

_  Everything  grown  in  Reid’s  Nurseries  Is 

healthy,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name.  Every  effort  , 
made  to  save  expense  to  customers.  We  sell  direct  and  ship 
direct,  saving  fifty  per  cent,  on  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines.  Write  for  cata-  w 
logue,  estimates  or  suggestions.  Try  Star  Strawberry,  Eldorado 
Blackberry.  '  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport. 
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RURAL/SMS. 

(continued.) 

I  bought  his  nursery,  and  I  have  been 
growing  it  for  years.  It  is  all  that  you 
claim  for  it — the  earliest  of  all.  and  one 
of  the  very  best  pears  of  any  season.  It 
is  a  long  way  the  best  pear  that  I  have 
in  my  Canada  orchard.” . 

A  reader  of  Letcher,  S.  D.,  writes  us 
that  his  experience  with  the  Bovee  potato 
differs  widely  from  that  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
The  Bovee  and  Six  Weeks  were  planted 
April  27.  The  vines  of  the  Bovee  died 
nearly  two  weeks  later  than  those  of  the 
early  Six  Weeks.  Another  planting  of 
Bovee  with  Burpee’s  Extra  Early  was 
made  May  21.  The  Bovee  cut  to  one  eye 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  208  bushels  per 
acre.  Burpee’s  Extra  Early  cut  as  for 
ordinary  planting  —  “  fair-sized  pieces 
without  reference  to  number  of  eyes  ” — 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  219  bushels  to  the 
acre.  “  The  vines  of  both  died  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  were  so  nearly  alike, 
both  as  to  vine  and  tuber,  that  the  one 
variety  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  other.” 

The  same  writer  tells  us  that  his  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  potatoes  grew  too  large  the  past 
season,  and  that  nearly  all  of  the  large 
ones  were  hollow.  Some  of  the  largest 
tubers  weighed  4  pounds  and  11  ounces... 

Mr.  A.  1).  P.  Young,  of  Ashtabula,  O., 
favors  us  with  the  following  interesting 
note : 

In  Ruralisms,  September  19,  1896,  page  627,  you 
described  Mexican  June  corn.  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Gregory  for  a  packet  of  seed,  which  I  started  in 
old  fruit  cans  tilled  with  good  soil.  As  soon  as 
the  ground  was  lit,  I  planted  in  the  garden,  in 
good  rich  soil,  and  applied  fine  manure  liberally 
on  the  surface.  There  were  eight  or  ten  hills. 
The  plants  attracted  much  attention.  Smut  at¬ 
tacked  the  largest  or  tallest  stalk,  and  destroyed 
the  tassel,  but  still  to  where  the  topmost  blades 
broke  over,  it  measured  18  feet  ;  several  others 
measured  from  17  feet  to  17  feet  9  inches.  Many 
of  the  stalks  put  forth  two  ears  each,  about  12  to 
15  feet  from  the  ground.  Most  of  the  ears  reached 
the  roasting  ear  stage  in  November  as  the  plants 
were  not  hurt  by  frost,  being  in  a  sheltered  posi¬ 
tion.  1  had  them  cooked  at  different  times.  The 
first  ears  had  a  peculiar  flavor,  not  at  all  pleasant. 
This  was  not  so  noticeable  with  later  ones.  But 
what  is  it  good  for?  It  will  not  make  much,  if 
any,  more  fodder  than  our  common  kinds,  and 
would  require  four,  yes,  six  or  eight  times  the 
labor  to  handle.  I  do  not  think  the  stalks,  that 
is,  the  first  eight  to  ten  feet,  would  make  ensilage. 

The  seed  of  the  Mexican  June  corn  was 
planted  at  the  Rural  Grounds  May  23, 
1896,  in  poor  soil,  treated  to  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre.  We  made  the  following  note  on 
August  31 :  “  The  stalks  averaged  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  four 
to  five  feet  long,  and  about  five  inches 
wide  in  the  widest  part.  The  joints  are, 
as  compared  with  other  field  or  silo 
kinds,  close  together,  so  that  the  amount 
of  leaves,  it  may  be  conjectured,  per 
given  area  is  something  beyond  the 
amount  borne  by  any  other  forage  plant 
that  we  have  tried.  There  is  no  chance 
of  its  maturing  grain  in  this  climate 
since,  at  this  date,  there  is  not  a  sign  of 
either  set,  silk,  or  tassel.” 

Mr.  Fred  M.  Beniiam,  of  Ivanhoe,  Va., 
favors  us  with  specimens  of  a  very  fine 
apple  not  yet  introduced.  It  originated 
on  the  farm  of  Capt.  W.  J.  Raper,  who 
has  named  it  Parson  Graham.  Mr.  Ben- 
ham  writes  :  “  The  apples  are  of  regular 
form  and  all  of  a  size.  The  trees  hang 
full  every  other  year.  The  tree  is  of 
perfect  form.  The  apples  are  mellow 
and  juicy  all  Winter.  They  are  also  fine 
for  baking.” 

These  apples  are  distinctly  oblong, 
skin  bright  yellow,  with  a  slight  crimson 
cheek.  The  basin  and  cavity  are  rather 
deep  and  perfectly  regular,  stem  short. 
They  measured  10  by  8%  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  fine, 
close-grained,  juicy,  tender  and  sweet — 
not  so  sweet  as  Talman  Sweet.  We  have 
never  eaten  a  more  agreeable,  refreshing- 
sweet  apple.  It  would  seem  well  worthy 
of  propagation  and  inu-oduction . 

Who  Should  “  Wipe  Out"  San  Jose  Scale  ? 

Chas.  Thayer,  Ontario. — 1  have  just 
been  reading  your  note  on  the  Judges’ 
decision  regarding  Red  scale,  page  824.  I 
have,  also,  just  been  attending  a  local 
meeting  of  fruit  growers  to  discuss  the 
question  of  a  Provincial  law  to  compel 
owners  to  destroy  trees  infected  with  San 
Jos6  scale.  My  own  orchard  is  badly  in¬ 
fested,  and  my  chief  interest  is  to  have 
such  a  law  passed  as  will  insure  myself 
against  reinfection  from  outside  points 
when,  at  great  cost,  I  shall  have  disin¬ 
fected  my  own  orchard.  For  the  cost 
will  be  great,  either  if  the  work  be  done 
by  myself  on  scientific  methods,  or  by 
the  Ontario  Government  by  the  “  stamp- 


ing-out  ”  process  that  appears  to  find 
favor  with  those  owners  who  have  not 
yet  discovered  their  own  trees  to  be  in¬ 
fected. 

Your  comment  on  the  Judges’  decision 
indicates  what  is  the  source  of  greatest 
danger,  that  these  pests  will  get  beyond 
control.  Your  comment  says  that  the 
California  Commissioners,  under  this  de¬ 
cision.  will  lose  the  $7,000  they  have 
spent.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
State  has  not  got  the  value  of  the  work 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  $7,000  ?  The 
“fundamental  law”  the  Judge  appeals 
to  is.  that  they  who  have  the  benefit  of 
an  expenditure  should  pay  the  cost. 
Your  idea  of  justice  contemplates  only 
one  pan  of  the  scales,  that  in  which  your 
own  interests  are  cast.  I  know  that  this 
is  the  “  common  sense  ”  of  “  justice.” 

But  let  me  remark  that  there  is  a  “fund¬ 
amental  law”  in  Nature  that  takes  no 
note  of  the  will  of  the  majority  except, 
perhaps,  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  its 
violation,  even  in  cases  where  the  mi¬ 
nority  do  not  even  know  themselves  to  be 
victims  of  oppression.  The  penalty  in 
this  case  has  been  the  uniform  spread  of 
every  noxious  plant  and  insect  that  has 
ever  gained  a  footing  in  the  country. 
Evils  that  might  have  been  suppressed 
at  once  had  the  people  been  united  in  a 
common  sense  of  fundamental  justice, 
have  been  allowed  to  spread  and  increase 
while  the  majority  have  been  striving 
to  compel  the  minority  who  happen  to 
be  at  the  point  of  attack  to  bear  the 
whole  cost  of  suppression,  as  well  as  the 
direct  loss  of  incidence.  The  case  is  not 
“  that  the  State  cannot  protect  its  citi¬ 
zens  from  insects  and  plant  diseases,” 
but  that  it  will  not.  A  vast  majority  of 
the  citizens  appear  to  think  that  civili¬ 
zation  consists  in  the  banding  together 
of  a  sufficient  number  to  compel  the 
minority  to  do  for  a  “  State”  that  which 
the  “  State  ”  itself  should  be  the  means, 
through  which  each  citizen  should  unite 
his  resistance  at  a  point  of  common  dan¬ 
ger.  The  majority  prefer  to  spend  ten 
times  the  amount  of  effort  that  would 
do  the  needed  action  thoroughly  and 
well,  in  abortive  efforts  to  compel  indi¬ 
viduals  to  do  that  which  is  quite  beyond 
individual  power. 

Success  With  Grass. 

J.  E.  J.,  Warrenburgh,  Pa. — I  saw  Mr. 
Clark’s  statement  of  the  amount  of  hay 
that  he  raised  on  an  acre.  Having  some 
ground  similar  to  his,  I  thought  that,  if 
he  could  raise  six  tons  to  the  acre,  I  could 
raise  four  tons.  I  fitted  one  acre  as  near 
as  he  directed,  as  time  and  tools  would 
allow.  The  result  was  that  I  cut  an  av¬ 
erage  square  foot  of  grass,  thoroughly 
cured  it,  and  found  that  it  weighed  4>a 
ounces,  which  was  very  satisfactory  to 
me  for  the  first.  I  own  a  portion  of  a 
large  beaver  meadow.  I  have  about  60 
acres  cleared.  It  is  composed  of  a  clay 
loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay.  This  mead¬ 
ow  has  been  mown  for  the  last  75  years, 
and  cut  nothing  but  wild  grass  until  I 
commenced  to  break  it  up,  and  now  I  am 
getting  good  crops  of  Red-top  and  Tim¬ 
othy.  YVhat  chemical  fertilizers  would 
you  recommend  for  such  soil  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — For  grass,  we  would  use  a 
mixture  of  one  part  nitrate  of  soda,  one 
part  muriate  of  potash,  and  one  part  fine 
ground  bone. 

Many  persons  cannot  take 
plain  cod-liver  oil. 

They  cannot  digest  it. 

It  upsets  the  stomach. 
Knowing  these  things,  we 
have  digested  the  oil  in 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites ;  that  is,  we  have 
broken  it  up  into  little  glob¬ 
ules,  or  droplets. 

We  use  machinery  to  do 
the  work  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  you  obtain  the 
good  effects  of  the  digested 
oil  at  once.  That  is  why  you 
can  take  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

$oc.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOT’I  &  BOWNE,  Chemists.  New  York. 


ooooooooooooooooooooooooc 

They  stop  work,  cost  money,  give  pain. 


Sprains  and  Bruises 


O  It  costs  little  to  cure  I or»Ahc  A||  It  saves  time, 

0  them  right  away  with  via  wdOi/Uo  Vila  money,  misery. 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo< 


Money  Making  Me 

do  more  work  with  their  heads  than  with  their  hands.  The  money  maklngy 
farmer  plans  to  do  the  best  work  in  the  least  time.  Instead  of  spending  a  day/  ^ 
hoeing  an  acre  by  hand,  he  uses  a  “  Planet  Jr.”  Double  Wheel  Hoe 
k  and  is  through  before  the  dinner  horn  blows.  Whether  the  rows  are  wide  SA 

or  narrow  this  “  Planet  Jr.”  tool  will  hoe  them  right.  With  its  cul¬ 
tivator,  rake  and  plow  attachments  it  represents  the 
k perfection  of  labor  saving  tools.  The  “  Planet  Jr.”  /. 

^Book  for  1898  tells  you  all  about  many  more  ^ 

k  marvelous  machines  for  saving  time,  sav¬ 
ing  money,  saving  labor.  It’s  free. 

8.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

1107  Market  St.,  Philada. 


LET  THE  WIND  BLOW  WHILE  YOU  SOW 

I* 

SOW'S 
1 2  Feet. 

14  “ 

16  “ 

MIPHIftAM  CCCnCO  forlt  will  drop  the  seed  evenly 
mlUnlUfln  OCCULn,  just  the  seme.  An  up  to  date 
machine  in  every  respect.  Garden  cultivator  for  same  FREE. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

SEEDER  4  HAMMOCK  CHAIR  CO  4  Oepot  St.  Homer,  Mich. 


Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  %  labor,  % 
of  seed.  3U  years  experience 
(sold  cheap),  price  and  circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,  Urbana,  Ind. 


with  our  new 


KEROSENE  Sprayers 

is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  Emulsion 
made  while  pumping.  Send  for  pho- 
I  tojrraph  of  our  NEW  PEERLESS 
ORCHARD  SPRAYER,  with  BOR¬ 
DEAUX  NOZZLE,  the  world’s  best, 

THE  DEMINQ  CO.  SALEM,  OHIO. 


You  Must  Fight 

Insects  and  Fungi  if  you 
ever  expect  to  grow  any 
more  good  fruit.  For 
economy,  reliability  and 
durability  the 

“  ECLIPSE  ’’ 

spraying  outfits  are  positively  the 
latest  and  best  implements  on 
j  the  market.  Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

□  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


We 
want 
re¬ 
spons¬ 
ible 

Agents  ' 

Write 
tor 

what  you 
want and  our • 
Illustrated  Cata- , 
logue— FREE. 


Calvanized  Steel 

Pumping 

B  POWER  MILLS 

*  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  I 
1  durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back- 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 

|  Corn  Huskers,  Com  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders, 
Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay 
Loaders— full  line  of  anything  the  former  needs. 


APPLETON 

l7  Fargo  Street, 


MFC.  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


WELL  DRILLING  SUCCESS  win  attend 


if  in  the  operation 


your  efforts 

you  employ  the  Star  Drilling  Machines 

They  will  drill  to  any  depth,  through  any 
substance  and  always  produce  a  strong  liv¬ 
ing  well.  We  make  them  in  9  sizes, 
suitable  for  drilling  for  water,  gas  or 
",  Wehave  a  new  spudding  and  pipe 
driving  attachment  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  well  drillers.  We 
carry  a  full  line  of  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  fully  described  in 

ourfteecataiogTStar  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, 0. 


WOOD 

SAWING 

MACHINES 


“Smalley”*  “Rattle  Creek” 
patterns.  Self  and  hand-feed  Drag 
Saws,  20  to  36  inch  Circular  Machines 
Bolting  Mills  and  Horse  Powers, 

SMALLEY  MFCS.  CO.,  1 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 

SAWS  DOWD 
TEEM. 


POST'S'eSE’SAP  SPOUTS 


does  it. 


Eureka 

SEE  PRICES  QUOTED  BELOW. 

GIVE  „  ^ _ THE  AIR  TRAP 

More  Sap 

everyday  for^ 

More  Days 
More  Money  [uanLiy 

other,  and  there  Is  a  ] 
scientific  reason  for  it 
explained  in  our  Free 

Catalog  or  with  samples  w  on  each  label. 

of  each  5c.  200  delivered  at  anv  R.  R.  station- 
No.  2,  Igth.  2%  ins.  M  A  No.  1,  $2.15; 

No.  2,  $2  per 
100. 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 

C.  C.  STELLE,  81  Fifth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


No.  1.  Length  2%  ins. 
Genuine  has  signature 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bosehert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse,  N.Y 


FARMERS 

are  appreciating  the 

Charter  gasoline  Engine, 

STATION  ARIH8, 
PORTABLES  AND  TRACTION. 
PROOF  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Englna  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


With  a  FOI1DING8AWINGHIACHINB.  0  CORDS  bv  ONE  It  A  N  in  10 
hours.  Send  for  KRKK  illus.  cat.  showing  latest  IftPftOVEHF.N'T8 
and  testimonials  from  thousands-  First  order  secures  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  , 

64-66  S.  Clinton  Street.  Chisago,  III* 

»!■  U m!|m~ Many  sizes  become  mixed  at  the 

Wire  nans  mill.  They  are  recleaned  and 

branded  Farmers’ Mixed  Nails.  A  good  assortment 
of  sizes  in  every  keg  of  100  pounds  for  $1.50.  Send 
money. orders.  J  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn 


Ice  Plows 


$18.60.  Circulars  Free. 

H.  PRAT,  Clove,  N.  Y 


PAGE  FENCE  has  16  cross-ties  to  1  rod.  Wire 
fences  with  cross  bars  three,  lour  or  five  feet  apart 
will  not  hold  hogs,  sheep  or  even  cattle  for  a  great 
while.  16  to  1  is  about  the  proper  distance.  See 
••ad”  in  next  Issue 

I*A«E  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  "Stand* 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 
|  Qet  his  neweatalogue.  It 
I  tells  all  about  The  Best 
1  Farm  Fence  Made. 

W.  J.  ADAM, 


YOU  GET  THE  DIFFERENCE 

I  between  the  wholesale  price  and  the 
retail  price  when  you  buy  woven  wire 
fence  rrom  us. 

WE  SELL  ONLY  DIRECT  TO  THE 
FARMER  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICE 
Iandwepay  THEFREIQHT. 

That  saves  you  the  middle  man’s  profit.  The  fence  Is  as  good  as  the 
best  made*  It  will  turn  anything  that  any  other  fence  will  turn 
and  injure  nothing.  Tie  wires  don’t  slip.  Prices  way  down.  Write 
at  once  for  circulars  and  extra  special  discount. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  9  Old  St.  Peoria.  Ill. 


The  Farmers  HANDY  WAGON 
Company, 

SAGINAW,  Mich 
are  makers  of 
Low-Down 
Wlde-TIre 


TRUCKS.  Also 

METAL 
WHEELS  for 

Old  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Circulars  Free. 
make  milk  delivery  wagons, 
and  descriptions 


We  build  more  low- 
t //  down  farm  trucks  than 
#  all  other  builders  com- 
#bined.  We  build  steel 
'>  wheel  trucks  for  $18.  We 
Send  for  our  prices 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling  &  Rooting  Co.,  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the 
*  Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
>■  Means  by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants, 
j  Cloth . *1 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (Id.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  26  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  w-eek  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-oflice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New'  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New'  York. 


SATURDA  Y,  JANUARY  29,  1898. 


A  header  wants  to  know  whether  he  can  separate 
inilk  and  then  return  a  portion  of  the  cream,  so  as  to 
guarantee  a  uniform  quality,  and  churn  the  remain¬ 
ing  cream  for  butter.  It  would  be  easy  to  do  this, 
and  thus  guarantee  any  desirable  standard,  but  in 
New  York  State,  it  would  render  the  person  so  doing 
liable  to  prosecution  for  selling  adulterated  milk, 
under  that  section  of  the  law  that  defines  adulterated 
milk  as  “  milk  from  which  any  part  of  the  cream  has 
been  removed.”  Skim-milk  is  a  cheap  and  healthful 
food,  but  under  this  law,  it  cannot  be  sold  here. 

O 

The  Bicycling  World  tells  of  an  Indiana  farmer  who 
has  rigged  up  his  bicycle  on  a  stout  frame,  and  con¬ 
nected  it  with  his  churn,  so  that  he  can  do  his  pedaling, 
read  his  morning  paper,  and  churn,  all  at  the  same 
time.  He  thus  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  exercise, 
that  is,  if  the  arrangement  is  outdoors  where  he  gets 
fresh  air,  runs  ho  risk  of  running  over  pedestrians  or 
other  obstructions,  or  being  himself  run  over  or  chased 
by  stray  dogs.  But  a  less  expensive  machine  than  a 
bicycle  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  a  dog  or 
goat  would  do  the  churning  just  as  well.  Let’s  get 
away  from  this  man-power  business  as  far  as  possible, 
and  have  more  headworlc. 

O 


During  the  past  year,  three  persons  have  been  killed 
at  railroad  crossings  within  two  miles  of  the  writer’s 
home  in  New  Jersey.  At  least  a  dozen  others  have 
escaped  death  or  injury  almost  by  a  hair.  The  New 
J ersey  railroads  pay  a  large  share  of  the  State’s  public 
expenses,  and  therefore,  conclude  that  they  should 
enjoy  special  privileges.  They  disobey  the  laws  and, 
as  a  result,  the  slaughter  at  grade  crossings  is  terrible. 
A  bill  is  now  before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  which 
will  compel  railroads  to  place  flagmen  at  grade  cross¬ 
ings  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  governing  boards.  It 
ought  to  be  passed  at  once.  The  railroads  will,  of 
course,  oppose  it.  Start  right  in  now  and  make  your 
assemblyman  and  senator  understand  that  you  favor 


“  The  entomologists  are  doing  us  more  harm 
than  the  bugs  !”  Some  nurserymen  go  so  far  as  to 
make  that  statement,  because  of  the  alarm  that  has 
been  sounded  over  the  San  Jos6  scale.  These  men  say 
that  the  scale  is  no  more  dangerous  than  the  Codling 
worm.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  this  may  be  granted, 
but  the  Codling  worm  is  not  carried  into  clean  orchards 
on  the  trees.  That  is  the  way  the  scale  is  carried. 
Nurserymen  and  entomologists  should  all  get  together 
and  agree  upon  laws  that  will  be  fair  to  all.  If  we 
are  to  soak  this  scale  in  law,  let’s  have  a  law  that  will 
hold  water.  Better  nip  the  scale  before  it  buds.  The 
German  fruit  growers  are  so  afraid  of  the  scale  that 
they  want  an  embargo  against  all  fruits,  plants  and 
trees  from  the  United  States. 

O 

We  have  told  our  readers  of  the  immense  crop  of 
potatoes  which  the  South  is  preparing  to  send  us. 
Here  is  a  note  from  a  grower  in  Alabama,  that  tells 
the  usual  story  : 

Don’t  you  bet  too  heavily  on  high  prices  for  potatoes  next 
Spring,  for  there  will  be  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  planted,  if  not 
grown,  here  in  the  South  that  ever  was  known.  They  are  mostly 
Bliss’s  Triumph.  A  large  quantity  of  this  sort  was  grown  near 
Mobile  last  fall,  and  is  now  being  shipped  away  by  the  car-load 
for  seed. 

We  do  not  bet,  anyway,  and  in  this  case„it  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  take  the  risk  of  a  heavy  frost  in 
early  March.  That  would  keep  back  the  southern 
crop,  but  we  think  there  is  a  good  supply  of  northern 
potatoes  still  held  back  for  shipment.  If  the  southern 


crop  get  through  safely,  the  chances  are  all  against 
high  prices  next  spring. 

O 

The  newspapers  announce  the  fact  that  certain 
American  women  are  organizing  a  society  called 
“  Daughters  of  the  Crown”,  which  is  composed  of  per¬ 
sons  who  can  “trace  their  pedigrees  back  to  royalty.” 
Some  of  these  women  think  that  they  are  direct  lineal 
descendants  from  Alfred  the  Great  and  other  historical 
personages.  If  some  of  the  old  fighters  and  freeboot¬ 
ers  who  made  England  prosper  1,000  years  ago,  could 
step  out  of  history  and  preside  at  a  meeting  of  these 
“  Daughters  of  the  Crown  ”,  their  audiences  would  be 
likely  to  faint  or  run  for  the  police.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  such  personages  365,000  days  behind  you,  so 
that  you  may  safely  live  on  the  ideal.  Let’s  see — it 
was  Tennyson  who  said  : 

From  yon  blue  Heavens  above  us  bent, 

The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife, 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent! 

We  suggest  the  last  two  lines  of  that  quotation  as  a 
motto  for  the  new  order  ! 

O 

We  assume  that  there  are,  among  our  readers,  a 
number  of  persons  who  are  considering  the  plan  of 
trying  their  fortunes  in  Alaska  this  year.  In  almost 
every  neighborhood  we  visit,  there  are  people  who  are 
seriously  thinking  about  the  trip.  Young  men  or  men 
of  middle  age  who,  for  some  reason,  have  failed  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  foothold  in  the  world,  dream  of 
the  gold  along  the  Klondike,  and  are  ready  to  pit  their 
lives  against  it.  One  of  our  Ohio  subscribers,  who  is 
now  on  the  Pacific  coast,  sends  the  following  sensible 
note  : 

Tell  your  readers  that  unless  19  out  of  20  can  stand  the  hardest 
of  hardships,  and  afford  to  fail,  to  stay  away  from  the  country. 
I  have  personally  met  old-timers  who  have  been  there,  and  what 
they  say  is  quite  different  from  the  reports  we  see  published  in 
the  majority  of  the  papers.  There  is  plenty  of  gold  in  Alaska, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  a  year  from  now  will  be  a  better  time  for 
most  men  to  go,  for  the  reason  that  the  country  is  difficult  of 
access,  and  supplies  high  now.  A  year’s  time  will  make  a  big 
difference,  as  roads  w’ill  be  built,  and  supplies  in  large  quantities 
taken  in  this  year. 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  rivalry  between  Seattle 
and  other  ports  for  the  trade  of  those  who  are  making 
for  Alaska.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  much  of  the 
mining  excitement  has  been  worked  up  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  these  places.  The  correspondent  referred  to 
advises  would-be  miners  to  fit  out  at  Chicago  or 
Tacoma.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  99  out  of  100  men 
will  be  better  off  to  remain  at  home  and  expend  there 
the  energy  required  to  climb  from  the  sea  coast  to  the 
Klondike.  Some  men,  however,  can  learn  only  from 
experience.  The  trouble  is  that  when  that  teacher 
gets  through  with  them  they  are  just  about  used  up  ! 

O 

Last  week,  we  entered  a  protest  against  any  com¬ 
promise  in  the  suits  brought  by  the  State  of  New 
York  against  the  Armour  Packing  Co.  This  firm  has 
deliberately  violated  the  oleomargarine  laws,  and  now 
wants  to  get  out  of  it  by  paying  a  little  over  one  per 
cent  of  the  claims  against  it.  Here  are  samples  of  the 
way  leading  dairymen  regard  this  cheekjr  proceeding  : 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  matter,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if 
New  York  State  owed  Armour  $1,700,000,  he  would  demand  full 
payment.  For  the  State  to  compromise  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
$20, (XX),  is  simply  absurd.  We  pay  him  round  prices  for  his 
goods,  let  him  do  the  same  by  us.  jessk  owen. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

I  am  most  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  State  has  a 
clear  case,  it  should  not  compromise  with  the  Armour  Packing 
Co.  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  for  donating  this  company  $1,700,000. 
They  knew  the  law,  and  with  their  eyes  open,  they  tried  to 
frighten  the  people  of  this  State  and  dominate  its  markets.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  cases  should  be  pushed  to  their  legitimate 
conclusion,  and  if  the  Armour  Co.  owes  the  State  $1,700,000,  or  a 
less  sum,  that  sum  should  be  collected.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Cornell  University. 

You  know  the  old  saying,  “  Let  the  tail  go  with  the  hide.”  If 
the  great  State  of  New  York,  after  bringing  suits  for  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  dollars,  can  sustain  them,  only  to  the  extent  of 
a  paltry  $20,000,  why,  let  the  tail  go  with  the  hide,  and  let  us  have 
some  laws  that  we  eau  enforce,  and  not  put  the  Empire  State  in 
the.  position  of  a  blackmailer,  or  one  that  needs  protection  for  the 
evasion  of  her  laws.  I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer, 
not  the  attorney.  c.  m.  lamonte. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  see  how  our  great  State  of  New  York  can  thiuk,  for  one 
moment,  of  compromising  with  Armour  &  Co.  They  are  either 
guilty  or  innocent.  If  they  are  innocent  of  the  charges,  it  is 
doing  them  a  great  injustice  to  extort  $20,000  from  them,  and 
could  be  safely  termed  blackmail.  If  they  are  guilty,  can  we  as 
a  State  afford  to  compromise  with  lawbreakers  ?  What  are  our 
laws  for,  to  protect  vice  or  virtue  ?  I  for  one  say,  let  the  suits  go 
on,  and  if  Armour  &  Co.  can  establish  their  innocence,  let  them 
go  free  of  costs.  We  are  spending  millions  in  other  ways  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  much  less  importance  to  the  general 
public  than  this  most  important  case.  a.  chase  Thompson. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Department  had  a 
great  opportunity  in  these  cases  to  prove  its  value  to 
the  farmers  of  the  State.  A  strong  company  brazenly 
defied  the  legal  power  of  the  people  of  New  York.  The 
Department  should  have  accepted  that  challenge  and 
fought  the  battle  to  the  end.  Instead  of  a  giant  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  people’s  rights,  we  witness  the  spectacle 
of  a  dwarf  hiding  behind  a  paltry  compromise  ! 


It  seems  a  pity  that  farmers  in  potato-shipping  sec¬ 
tions  who  raise  one  or  more  car-loads  of  potatoes,  can¬ 
not  or  do  not  find  their  own  market  instead  of  being 
at  the  mercy  of  the  local  buyers.  If  a  man  is  a  care¬ 
ful  grower,  particular  with  his  seed,  raises  clean, 
smooth  potatoes,  then  at  digging  time  carefully  sorts 
them,  it  seems  too  bad  that  his  potatoes  must  go  in 
the  same  pile  with  John  Jones’s,  whose  only  anxiety 
seems  to  work  in  the  largest  number  possible  of  small, 
scabby,  green  and  prongy  potatoes.  The  shipper 
doesn’t  dare  throw  them  out,  because  Jones  will  draw 
to  the  other  buyer.  It’s  a  fact.  It’s  not  encouraging 
to  the  careful,  honest  grower.  If  we  were  in  his 
place,  we  would  spend  some  time  and  go  to  consider¬ 
able  expense,  if  necessary,  to  find  some  reliable  party 
to  whom  we  could  ship  potatoes,  and  who  would  ap¬ 
preciate  honest  stock.  Then  we  would  see  that  all 
the  potatoes  shipped  him  were  A  No.  1.  We  have 
seen  many  a  load  of  potatoes  whose  looks  would  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  sorting  out  one  bushel. 
Most  people  have  some  friend,  relative  or  some  one 
somewhere  who  could  help  them,  often  gladly,  find 
this  customer.  Do  not  strike  the  largest  cities  always, 
as  better  prices  can  often  be  obtained  in  towns  and 
cities  of  moderate  size  where  such  business  is  not  over¬ 
done.  The  following  telegram  was  actually  sent  to  a 
large  shipper  who  was  buying  for  a  combination  of 
dealers  not  1,000  miles  from  New  York  :  “  Crush  them 
out,  no  matter  what  it  costs  !  Charge  to  us  !  ”  It  referred 
to  a  smaller  concern  of  buyers  who  were  selling  on  a 
little  less  margin  between  buyer  and  shipper  than  the 
combine  thought  was  sufficient.  After  they  were 
crushed,  the  buyer  could  pay  the  farmers  about  what 
he  liked.  It  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  buyer  that 
he  didn’t  do  the  “crushing  act”.  There  are  a  few 
decent  buyers  who  have  some  sympathy  for  the  farmer, 
although  the  majority  seem  to  think  him  fair  prey. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

“THE  OLD  MAID.’’ 

Dim-eyed,  stern-visaged,  all  tlie  bloom  and  light 
Of  youth  rubbed  out  by  hard  aud  bitter  years; 

With  deep  lines  on  her  face  that  mark  the  fight 
Where  woman’s  will  has  mastered  back  the  tears. 

The  months  go  by — the  slow  years  go  and  come, 

With  balm  of  happiness  for  those  who  give 
Their  lives  to  keep  the  nestlings  safe  at  home. 

She,  sad  and  lonely,  unlike  them  must  live 
On  the  starved  memories  of  love  denied, 

Aud  yet  remembered;  for  her  heart  was  laid 
Far  in  a  soldier’s  lonely  grave,  beside 
Her  boyish  lover — silent,  brave  old  maid — 

True  to  the  dead  as  when  she  bade  him  go 
And  die,  if  need  be,  at  his  country’s  call, 

Though  the  cold  hand  of  years  has  packed  the  snow 
Around  her  very  soul.  Yet,  through  it  all 
Alone,  misunderstood,  saddened,  denied, 

What  earthly  love  can  offer  mortals,  she, 

The  faded,  dim  old  maid  is  glorified ; 

God  will  reward  her — God  and  only  lie. 

Barley  loves  a  coat  of  lime. 

It's  back  bone  that  makes  a  bold  front. 

Top-work  the  children — make  them  think! 

The  donkey  figures  out  his  feelings  by  alg ebray. 

Whisky  is  bad  anywhere — even  in  the  cow’s  tail. 

Some  hogs  are  so  fat  that  they  must  lean  or  fall  down. 

A  whisky  broom  sweeps  character  clean  off  the  earth. 

Why  does  the  chicken  business  render  a  man  lie  able  ? 

Did  you  ever  get  too  much  of  a  good  thing  at  one  time  ? 

“  There’s  something  rotten  in  Denmark  ” — a  gerrny  nation. 

The  muscles  of  the  hen’s  leg  do  much  to  scratch  out  the  egg. 
What  is  the  objection  to  a  small  Testament  as  a  “pocket  book”  ? 
Reports  are  that  this  open  Winter  is  hard  on  the  Crimson  clover. 

The  female  of  the  Army  worm  produces  500  to  700  eggs.  A  great 
bug-bear. 

No  man  ever  top-grafted  himself  with  brains  by  putting  on  a 
high  silk  hat. 

A  female  gardener,  and  a  hen  in  the  flower  bed,  furnish  a  shoo 
boil  without  any  horse. 

The  broiler  aud  the  veal  calf  have  no  hope  of  posterity.  Their 
fathers  are  of  little  consequence! 

If  men  haven’t  sense  enough  to  notice  your  good  -works,  that’s 
no  reason  why  you  should  stop  doiug  them ! 

The  Lord  may  have  made  the  “  scrub  ”  as  a  storehouse  for  the 
animal  vigor  “  selected  ”  out  of  the  pure  bloods. 

A  Californian  claims  that  the  Winesap  apple,  as  grown  in  his 
State,  is  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Codling  worm. 

The  cow  pea  is  a  beau— not  a  has-been,  but  a  being.  Cow-pea 
vines  are  to  a  corn  crop  what  baked  beans  are  to  a  New'  England 
man. 

Farmers  are  asking  about  the  value  of  marl  as  a  fertilizer.  We 
would  not  consider  the  phosphoric  acid  in  it  as  of  any  particular 
value. 

A  Wisconsin  man  seven  miles  from  market  says  that  1,200 
bushels  of  potatoes  were  hauled  past  his  house  before  11  a.  m.  on 
January  13. 

The  “  Veneer  wrappers  ”  mentioned  as  protectors  for  fruit  trees 
are  thin  sheets  of  poplar  wood  w'hich  will  fold  easily  around  the 
tree  w'ithout  breaking. 

He  travels  to  the  institute,  the  speakers  know  he’s  there,  he 
gets  right  up  and  makes  the  feathers  fly.  His  tongue  is  like  a 
razor,  and  he  lays  the  figures  bare,  for  lie’s  loaded  to  the  muzzle 
with  a  w'hy  ? 

Several  weeks  ago,  we  spoke  of  the  tariff  on  kangaroo  tendons. 
It  seems  that  they  are  used  in  surgery  in  sewing  up  cuts  in  in¬ 
testines  and  other  delicate  operations.  They  are  absorbed  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  irritating  results.  The  tail  of  the  ’possum  answers 
much  the  same  purpose. 
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WHAT  I  SEK  AND  HEAR. 

Raccoons. — One  of  these  animals  is  occasionally 
shipped  to  the  dealers  here.  They  tell  me  that  there 
is  little  sale  for  such  game,  and  the  price  received  is 
not  high.  Some  people  eat  them,  but  the  number 
who  hanker  after  them  is  not  large.  The  colored 
population  are  the  largest  consumers,  the  “coon” 
alternating  very  nicely  with  the  opossum. 

X  X  X 

Produce  Shippers. — “  We  are  getting  less  and  less 
shipments  from  producers”,  said  one  commission  mer¬ 
chant.  “In  nearly  every  locality,  there  are  dealers 
who  go  around  buying  the  best  of  the  produce,  and  if 
one  wishes  to  get  the  best,  he  must  go  out  and  buy. 
Often  the  poorer  qualities  are  shipped  off  to  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant.”  Thus  it  seems  every  class  has  its 
troubles.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  large  receivers  do  not 
want  to  receive  goods  at  random  on  consignment,  as 
they  cannot  secure  satisfactory  quality. 

X  X  X 

Fraudulent  Commission  Merchants. — The  woods 
are  full  of  them.  They  continue  to  send  out  alluring 
circulars,  price  lists,  postal  cards  and  typewritten 
letters.  They  make  great  promises,  much  greater 
than  they  can  fulfill,  and  greater  than  any  reputable 
firm  will  make.  We  have  inquiries  frequently  about 
such  firms,  that,  from  their  methods  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  places  of  business,  we  know  well  enough 
are  unsafe  to  deal  with,  yet  we  have  no  proof  to  that 
effect.  On  general  principles,  let  such  suspicious  ones 
alone. 

X  X  X 

Bogus  Producers. — To-day,  a  commission  merchant 
told  me  of  a  man  who  lives  in  a  New  Jersey  town  easily 
accessible  by  boat  and  rail,  who  makes  a  business  of 
buying  good  crate  eggs  in  the  city,  shipping  them  to 
his  home,  assorting  and  candling  them,  cleaning  them 
up.  packing  them  in  baskets,  labeling  them  as  strictly 
fresh  laid  from  his  own  farm,  and  then  shipping  them 
back  to  the  city  and  selling  them  to  unsuspecting 
purchasers.  The  same  story  was  told  to  me  by  an¬ 
other  merchant  about  the  same  man,  just  six  years  ago, 
and  it  was  said  then  that  he  had  made  a  small  fortune 
at  this  disreputable  business.  He  should  have  a  lai-gc 
fortune  by  this  time.  There  are  certain  parties  who 
represent  themselves  as  having  country  places  where 
they  produce  mushrooms,  hothouse  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  other  delicacies,  and  solicit  orders  to  be  filled 
later.  Then  they  go  to  the  wholesale  market,  buy 
sufficient  to  fill  their  orders,  put  it  up  in  fancy  shape, 
label  it  properly,  and  deliver  it  as  fresh-grown  stuff. 
The  big  name,  often  French,  helps  to  fool  the  buyers. 
Often  old  women  from  nobody  knows  where,  plant 
themselves  along  the  outskirts  of  the  public  markets, 
and  offer  fresh  country  eggs,  pot  cheese,  rolls  of  but¬ 
ter,  etc.,  “all  right  fresh  from  the  farm”.  It  is  said 
that  these  were  formerly  more  numerous  and  per¬ 
sistent  than  now,  and  as  they  didn’t  pay  license,  as 
they  were  supposed  to  be  selling  their  own  home- 
raised  produce,  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  other 
hucksters. 

X  X  X 

Fresh  Eggs  Once  More.— A  friend  in  Nebraska 
propounds  the  following  conundrum  : 

On  page  825,  the  question  is  asked,  “  What  do  ‘  fresh’,  ‘  strictly 
fresh’,  ‘  fresh  laid’,  and  similar  terms  really  mean  ?"  Now  I 
would  like  to  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  go  still  further,  and  ask,  What 
do  “western  dirties”  mean?  Are  there  no  “eastern  dirties?” 
If  so,  I  would  like  to  see  them  quoted  in  the  market  reports.  It’s 
true  we  have  lots  of  dirt  in  the  West,  but  not  all  the  dirty  eggs. 

Those  are  fair  questions.  To  get  fair  answers,  I 
asked  several  egg  handlers  to  explain  this  seeming 
omission  in  the  quotations.  The  explanation  was 
that,  among  the  eggs  coming  to  market  from  New 
York  State,  New  Jersey,  and  other  eastern  points, 
there  are,  practically,  no  dirty  eggs,  at  least,  so  few 
that  they  are  not  quoted.  Formerly,  there  were 
many  dirty  eggs  among  those  coming  from  these 
points,  but  the  shippers  have  become  educated  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  profit  in  shipping  that  kind. 
Western  and  southern  shippers  are,  also,  becoming 
educated  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  proportion  of 
dirty  eggs  coming  from  these  points  is  constantly  de¬ 
creasing.  Many  of  the  shippers  have  become  educated 
to  that  extent,  and  when  all  are,  quotations  of  “  west¬ 
ern  dirties”  will  cease.  I  asked  one  handler  who  has 
a  fancy  trade,  what  he  thought  about  the  item  on 
fresh  eggs  in  this  column  last  week.  He  said  that  it 
was  all  right,  except  that  it  should  have  been  3(5  hours 
instead  of  three  days ;  that  some  of  the  poultrymen 
who  supply  such  eggs  deliver  them  every  day.  “  How 
about  Sundays  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  Oh  !  they  eat  them  then. 


These  people  have  their  houses  and  nests  clean,  and 
if  an  egg  is  soiled  in  the  least,  it  is  washed,  and  made 
perfectly  clean.  No  strictly  fresh  eggs  ever  come  from 
the  West,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  takes  so  long 
to  bring  them  that  they  are  no  longer  fresh  when 
they  arrive.”  One  dealer  stated  the  case  exactly  when 
he  said  that  the  trouble  with  some  shippers  is  this  : 
They  have  a  small  flock  of  hens,  produce  choice  eggs, 
secure  a  special  trade,  and  g-et  a  big  price.  They  try 
to  increase  their  trade  by  buying  from  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  thus  get  eggs  which  they  cannot  guarantee; 
they  make  a  reputation  on  one  article,  and  then  sup¬ 
ply  something  else.  f.  ii.  v. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWKR'8  1)Y  I)R.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Callous  from  Collar-gall ;  Bony  Growth  on  Hock. 

yy.  M ■  M.,  Ontario,  Canada. — 1.  How  can  I  reduce  the  bunches 
that  result  from  collar  galls  on  the  horse’s  shoulders  ?  2.  One  of 
our  mares  has  a  hard  lump  about  half  the  size  of  a  pecan  on  the 
inside  of  her  hock.  It  has  never  made  her  lame.  Would  you 
advise  trying  to  take  it  off  ?  If  so,  by  what  means? 

1.  If  there  is  no  soreness  of  the  skin,  blister  with 
biniodide  of  mercury  ointment  (biniodide  of  mercury, 
two  drams ;  vaseline,  one  ounce  ;  mix).  If  the  skin 
is  at  all  tender,  reduce  the  ointment  with  equal  parts 
of  vaseline  before  using.  Then  as  soon  as  the  crusts 
from  the  blister  have  shed,  paint  every  four  or  five 
days  with  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine.  This  treat¬ 
ment  will  usually  cause  the  reabsorption  of  such 
swellings  as  are  not  of  too  long  standing.  All  chronic 
callouses  can  be  removed  only  by  dissecting  out  with 
the  knife.  2.  Try  the  biniodide  of  mercury  ointment 
advised  above,  and  repeat  the  blistering  two  or  three 
times  at  intervals  of  three  to  four  weeks.  If  this  fail, 
firing  in  points  with  the  actual  cautery  will  re¬ 
move  it. 

Cow  Fails  to  Come  to  Her  Milk. 

II.  T.  0.,  Kentucky. — My  Jersey  cow  dropped  her  second  calf 
November  16  last;  her  first  calf  was  dropped  iu  June,  1896,  and  on 
June  1,  1897,  after  milking  one  year,  she  gave  three  gallons  of 
milk.  When  fresh  with  this  last  calf,  she  had  no  milk,  but  in  a 
few  days,  gave  about  a  pint.  She  is  now  giving  one  gallon  per 
day.  She  is  in  fine  condition.  Her  feed  now  is  bran,  ground 
barley  and  oats,  and  good  fodder.  What  ■  can  I  do  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk  ? 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon.  I  have  known 
several  instances  of  promising  two-year-old  heifers, 
that  when  three  years  old  failed  to  come  up  to  their 
two-year-old  record.  They  usually  do  better  the  next 
year  ;  why  this  failure  the  second  year  1  cannot  say, 
unless  it  is  because  they  were  overworked  the  first 
year.  Beyond  good  care  and  feed,  both  of  which  you 
are  apparently  now  giving,  there  is  very  little  you  can 
do  to  increase  the  milk  flow.  Kneading  the  udder 
actively  with  the  hands  for  several  minutes  after  each 
milking  may  stimulate  an  increased  flow.  The  cow 
may  yet  come  to  her  milk  this  season ;  but  if  she 
should  not,  she  probably  will  after  the  next  calving. 
If  she  should  fail  then  I  would  advise  sending  her  to 
the  butcher. 

Paralysis  of  Hind  Legs  in  a  Steer. 

E.  L.  6'.,  South  Dakota. — One  of  my  fat  steers,  which  was  all 
right  last  night,  is  unable  to  get  up  this  morning,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  use  of  its  hind  legs.  It  has  been  fed  on  snap 
corn,  shelled  corn,  prairie  hay  and  corn  fodder,  with  water  and 
salt  where  it  could  run  to  it  all  the  time.  I  lost  one  last  Winter, 
fed  in  the  same  way;  it  bloated,  could  walk  around,  was  sick  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  it  died.  I  cut  it  open  and  I  think  there 
was,  at  least,  a  barrel  of  water  iu  it.  What  is  the  trouble,  and 
how  can  I  prevent  any  more  from  going  the  same  way  ? 

The  history  and  symptoms  indicate  that  the  steer 
has  received  a  severe  injury  to  the  back  or  loins,  re¬ 
sulting  in  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs.  If  the  animal  is 
still  alive  and  paralyzed,  the  back  should  be  rubbed 
from  the  withers  to  the  rump  with  strong  ammonia 
liniment.  Repeat  the  application  every  fourth  day 
until  the  skin  is  well  blistered.  Internally,  give  the 
steer  one  teaspoonful  powdered  nux  vomica  in  the  feed 
three  times  daily.  After  the  third  day,  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  dose  until  three  teaspoonfuls  are  being 
given  three  times  daily,  or  until  twitching  of  the 
muscles  is  observed,  which  is  an  indication  that  the 
nux  has  been  pushed  far  enough,  and  then  the  dose 
should  be  reduced.  The  case  of  last  winter  was  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  this  case. 

Shoe-boil  on  Elbow  of  a  Horse. 

0.  I.  M.,  Vermont.— How  can  I  cure  a  shoe-boil  which  is  coming 
on  one  of  my  horses  ? 

The  first  thing  is  to  know  the  cause  of  the  irrita¬ 
tion.  If  the  horse  is  confined  in  a  narrow  stall,  widen 
the  stall  so  as  to  allow  him  sufficient  room  to  lie  on 
his  side.  If  he  then  persist  in  lying  on  his  feet,  cow 
fashion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  thick,  soft  pad 
over  the  heel  at  night,  to  prevent  the  heel  coming  in 
contact  with  the  elbow.  The  heel  of  the  shoe  should, 
also,  be  shortened  so  as  not  to  project  beyond  the  foot. 
If  the  swelling  contains  little  or  no  liquid,  simply 
paint  every  four  or  five  days  with  compound  tincture 
of  iodine.  But  if  there  is  considerable  liquid  in  the 
swelling,  it  should  first  be  drawn  off  with  an  aspira¬ 
tor,  or  a  small  trocar  and  cannula,  after  which  inject 
one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  compound  tincture 


of  iodine  diluted  with  three  parts  of  soft  water,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  remain  a  few  minutes,  when  it  should  be 
mostly  withdrawn.  Repeat  the  operation  as  often  as 
the  sac  fills  up.  If  a  hard  tumor  form,  it  may  have 
to  be  dissected  out  with  the  knife. 

Eczema  and  Loss  of  Wool  on  Sheep. 

L.  D.  IV.,  New  York. — Within  the  past  two  weeks,  two  of  my 
sheep  have  lost  nearly  one-quarter  of  their  wool.  They  bite  and 
rub  most  of  the  time.  I  have  examined  them,  and  no  lice  can  be 
found.  The  skin  seems  to  look  somewhat  like  salt  rheum.  What 
can  1  do  for  them  ? 

Too  close  confinement  in  hot  stables, and  overfeeding, 
especially  on  buckwheat,  corn  or  other  heating  foods, 
are  the  common  causes.  If  the  sheep  are  in  good  flesh, 
give  them  three  to  four  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  ginger  dissolved  in  one-half  pint 
warm  water,  and  repeat  the  dose  in  about  a  week. 
Also,  give  one  teaspoonful  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  ar¬ 
senic  in  the  feed  once  daily,  increasing  the  dose  after 
a  week  to  two  teaspoon fuls  once  daily,  and  continue 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  Locally,  sponge  over  the 
affected  areas  with  a  solution  of  two  drams  lead 
acetate  and  four  ounces  of  glycerin  in  one  quart  of 
water.  A  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of  borax 
might  prove  equally  efficacious.  If  the  skin  become 
dry  and  scabby,  anoint  daily  with  a  little  benzoated 
oxide  of  zinc  ointment. 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Cattle  Commis¬ 
sioners  report  that  recent  researches  show  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  bovine  and  human  consumption 
bacilli  as  found  in  sputum.  It  is  not  probable  that 
cattle  will  contract  the  disease  from  the  sputum  of 
human  beings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report  says  ; 

While  it  may  be  conceded  that  bovines  are  not  susceptible  to 
human  tubercle  bacilli  from  sputum,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  human  beings  are,  therefore,  not  susceptible  to  that  of  the 
bovine.  At  the  same  time,  the  danger  of  the  use  of  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  cattle  suffering  from  tuberculosis  has,  undoubtedly,  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  for  the  reason  that  human  tuberculosis  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  during  the  last  35  or  40  years,  while 
bovine  tuberculosis  has  undoubtedly  increased  during  the  same 
period.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  cows  with  tuberculous  udders, 
or  those  which  are  extensively  diseased,  even  though  no  lesion  can 
be  detected  in  them,  give  tuberculous  bacilli  in  the  milk,  and  until 
it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  these  bacilli  are  harmless  to  the 
human  race,  such  animals  must  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous  to 
the  public  health. 

It  is  not  likely  that  well-cooked  meat  will  convey  the 
disease.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  germs  are  ever 
found  in  the  muscles  of  lean  meat.  The  greatest  danger 
in  meat  comes  from  the  use  of  butcher  knives  that 
have  been  used  to  cut  up  the  glands  where  most  tuber¬ 
cles  are  found.  Thus  we  keep  on  learning  about 
tuberculosis.  The  more  people  know,  the  less  they 
feel  inclined  to  smash  every  ailing  cow  on  the  head  ! 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  was  held  in  Albany,  January  1‘J.  The 
meeting  was  not  as  largely  attended  as  some  of  the 
previous  annual  meetings,  yet  there  was  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  The 
following  officers  were  unanimously  elected  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  New  York  City ;  Vice 
Presidents,  First  District,  Hamilton  Busbey,  New 
York  City  ;  Second  District,  G.  Howard  Davison,  Mill- 
brook,  Dutchess  County;  Third  District,  Hon.  James 
Hilton,  New  Scotland,  Albany  County ;  Fourth  Dis¬ 
trict,  W.  R.  Weed,  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  County ; 
Fifth  District,  Austin  C.  Chase,  Syracuse,  Onondaga 
County ;  Sixth  District,  Dr.  C.  S.  Barney,  Milford,  Ot¬ 
sego  County ;  Seventh  District,  S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva, 
Ontario  County ;  Eighth  District,  H.  P.  Hopkins,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Erie  County  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  James  B. 
Docharty,  Albany,  Albany  County  ;  Recording  Secre- 
tary>  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Schraub,  Lowville,  Lewis 
County;  Treasurer,  W.  Judson  Smith,  Syracuse,  On¬ 
ondaga  County ;  Executive  Committee,  G.  F.  Gregory, 
Syracuse,  Onondaga  County  ;  A.  W.  Palmer,  Syracuse, 
Onondaga  County ;  Henry  Newland,  Stillwater,  Sara¬ 
toga  County;  J.  H.  Weyant,  Weedsport,  Cayuga 
County;  Hon.  F.  O.  Chamberlain,  Canandaigua,  Ontario 
County;  H.  R.  Case,  (Jutting,  Chautauqua  County;  Hon. 
Milo  M.  Acker,  Hornellsville,  Steuben  County;  Thomas 
H.  Terry,  Hempstead,  Queens  County;  Consulting 
Veterinarian,  John  T.  Claris,  V.  S.,  Buffalo,  Erie 
County.  Treasurer  Smith  also  read  the  financial  re¬ 
port  which,  notwithstanding  the  very  good  showing 
made  at  the  Fair,  leaves  the  Society  a  little  in  debt. 

In  his  report,  the  Secretary  called  attention  to  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  small  fruit  industry, 
which  he  concluded  must  continue  so  until  factories 
are  able  to  give  better  employment  to  labor.  The 
grape  industry  he  reported  as  being  especially  unsatis¬ 
factory,  but  pointed  out  the  hope  afforded  apple  grow¬ 
ers  from  the  encouragement  in  export  trade.  The 
following  committee  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
State  Society  in  the  Farmers’  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Albany  in  the  early  part  of  February  :  Geo.  W.  Sisson 
Jr.,  F.  E.  Dawley,  C.  D.  Sinead,  C.  D.  McLaur^,  M.  P. 
Roy  and  S.  D.  Willard. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Condensed  inilk  is  now  put  up  in  cakes  ; 
flour  is  pressed  in  the  shape  of  bricks ; 
we  have  frozen  meat  and  codfish  in  the 
shape  of  balls  ;  there  is  beef  tea  in  solid 
form,  and  soup  in  solid  slabs — all  of 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  living1  is 
being  made  simpler  in  many  respects. 
Can't  we  condense  the  housework,  too, 
so  that  it  may  be  more  in  harmony  with 
this  high-pressure  food  ? 

* 

An  item  which  may  add  much  to  the 
comfort  of  an  invalid  is  the  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  hair.  In  a  hospital, 
when  a  long-haired  patient  is  likely  to 
be  in  bed  for  some  time,  the  hair  is 
parted  down  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
smoothly  braided  in  two  braids.  It  is 
only  after  personal  experience  that  we 
appreciate  the  discomfort  of  one  braid 
which  is  bulky  enough  to  cause  an  an¬ 
noying  pressure,  no  matter  how  one  may 
dispose  of  it. 

* 

It  is  said  that  Copenhagen  has  an  Old 
Maids'  Assurance  Society,  guaranteeing 
a  life  pension  to  policy  holders  reaching 
the  age  of  40.  It  is  not  expected  that 
many  of  them  will  ever  admit  that  they 
have  reached  that  age,  even  for  the 
sake  of  securing  an  annuity,  and  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  financial  success  of  the 
institution  are  based  on  that  theory.  We 
would  imagine,  howTever,  that  any 
woman  with  sufficient  foresight  and 
strength  of  mind  to  join  such  a  society, 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
she  had  reached  the  required  age.  But 
why  should  she  be  regarded  as  an  un¬ 
doubted  and  hopeless  spinster  at  40 — or 
indeed,  at  any  other  age  ? 

* 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Household 
Economic  Association  of  New  York,  the 
position  of  the  child  in  the  household  was 
discussed.  After  a  lecture  on  this  subject 
by  a  woman  physician,  the  members 
joined  in  an  experience  meeting  regard¬ 
ing  points  in  child-training.  The  lecturer 
considered  that  among  mothers  who  wish 
to  do  well,  the  children  are  not  let  alone 
enough  and,  as  a  natural  result,  they  be¬ 
come  over-conscious.  She  thought  that 
it  was  not  well  constantly  to  call  the 
child’s  attention  to  his  own  sensations, 
either  of  mind  or  body.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  a  delicate  child,  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  state  of  health  cannot  fail  to 
be  detrimental.  Where  a  child  displays 
marked  peculiarities  of  any  kind,  fre¬ 
quent  remarks  upon  them,  or  reproaches 
concerning  them,  which  are  very  likely 
to  degenerate  into  nagging,  must  increase 
the  original  cause  of  offense.  A  healthy 
child,  brought  up  under  wholesome  sur¬ 
roundings,  should  outgrow  many  defects 
if  tliejr  are  not  fixed  by  injudicious  treat¬ 
ment.  The  subject  of  dull  or  backward 
(Children  being  brought  before  the  meet¬ 
ing,  anxious  mothers  were  reminded  that 
the  more  highly  organized  any  animal 
;may  be,  the  longer  it  takes  for  its  per¬ 
fect  development.  There  are  thousands 
of  very  bright  and  precocious  children 
who  are  never  heard  of  in  after  life, 
while  many  dull  boj\s  develop  into  men 
of  unusual  mental  endowment. 

* 

Cities  in  New  Zealand  are  discussing 
the  appointment  of  discreet  women  in¬ 
spectors.  who  shall  be  empowered  to 
stop  and  interrogate  any  young  girl  who 
is  out  alone  late  in  the  evening.  The 
inspector  is  authorized  to  see  her  home 
or,  if  this  is  impossible,  to  take  her  to 
an  establishment  specially  provided, 
there  to  leave  her  in  charge  of  a  matron, 
pending  inquiries.  In  line  with  this 
proposed  legislation,  are  the  curfew  laws 
enforced  in  some  of  the  smaller  western 
cities,  by  which  minors  are  forbidden  to 
be  on  the  streets  after  nine  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  unless  accompanied  by  parents  or 


guardians.  Such  a  law  was  recently  pro¬ 
posed  in  Chicago.  When  we  criticise 
these  laws,  which  embody  a  spirit  of 
paternalism  strongly  opposed  to  our 
ideas  of  free  government,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  only  the  neglect  or 
incapacity  of  parents  or  guardians  can 
furnish  a  cause  for  such  legislation. 
When  parents  permit  their  undisciplined 
children,  either  boys  or  girls,  to  pass  be¬ 
yond  their  control,  and  become  a  nui¬ 
sance  or  a  menace  to  society,  legislation 
must  supply  the  place  of  parental  gov¬ 
ernment.  _ 

A  RAINY-DAY  SUIT. 

If  women’s  use  of  the  bicycle  has  been 
productive  of  no  other  good  result,  it  has, 
certainly,  one  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  fair  sex,  in  that  it  has  familiarized 
the  public  with  the  appearance  of  the 
short  skirt.  A  woman  may  now  wear  a 
skirt  four  inches  from  the  ground  on  a 
stormy  day,  and  attract  even  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  in  the  dress  that  barely  clears 
the  ground  held  up  in  the  old-time  slat¬ 
ternly  and  unsatisfactory  way. 

The  ideal  rainy-day  costume  is,  in 
every  respect,  a  suitable  cycling  dress  as 
well.  It  may  consist  of  a  short  skirt, 
cut  without  unnecessary  fullness,  and  of 
the  golf  cloth,  which  is  wide,  firm,  and 
of  any  desired  color.  It  is  self-lined  with 
plaid  effects  in  bright  colors.  Such  cloth 
may  be  had  at  from  $1  to  $3  a  yard.  A 
facing  of  the  same  material  six  inches 
deep  edged  with  parallel  rows  of  ma¬ 
chine  stitching,  is  all  that  is  required  in 
the  way  of  finish  for  the  lower  edge,  and 
all  linings  and  interlinings  are  dispensed 
with  entirely.  Consequently,  the  skirt 
is  readily  and  easily  cleaned  by  brushing 
from  both  sides. 

The  waist  is  made  in  blouse  effect  of 
the  same  material.  A  shirt  waist  or  one 
of  heavier  material  may  be  worn  under 
it,  according  to  the  season.  This  blouse 
is,  also,  made  without  linings,  and  is 
preferably  fastened  at  the  left  side  in  the 
Russian  style.  If  trimming  is  required, 
a  firm  and  durable  braid  alone  is  desir¬ 
able,  all  frail  or  easily-damaged  garni¬ 
tures  being  worse  than  useless.  A  felt 
hat  of  becoming  shape,  trimmed  with  a 
simple  band  and  flat  bow  of  ribbon,  com¬ 
pletes  a  stylish,  neat,  comfortable  and 
inexpensive  outfit.  ella  h.  cooper. 


THE  WHAT-NOT. 

“  What  do  you  consider  the  handiest 
contrivance  you  have  in  your  new  house  ?” 
was  the  question  asked  of  a  very  pro¬ 
gressive  housekeeper. 

“  That,”  she  replied  promptly,  point¬ 
ing  to  what  I  had  innocently  taken  for  a 
set  of  book  shelves  near  a  window.  See¬ 
ing  my  blank  look,  she  arose  and  drew 
aside  the  silk  curtains  which  inclosed  it, 
and  I  saw  my  mistake. 

Two  pairs  of  long  iron  brackets  sup¬ 
ported  the  upper  and  lower  shelves  of 
the  what-not,  as  my  friend  called  it,  and 
half  way  between  the  two  was  a  similar 
shelf,  but  much  smaller.  The  lower 
shelf,  which  was  two  feet  wide  and  three 
feet  long,  was  placed  just  far  enough 
from  the  floor  to  enable  a  person  to  write 
comfortably.  It  held  a  little  pile  of  ac¬ 
count  books,  several  bottles  of  ink,  and 
blotters.  A  homemade  pen-rack  was 
fastened  to  the  wall  above  this  shelf, 
with  several  denim  pockets  for  paper  and 
envelopes.  The  small  shelf  above  this 
held  an  array  of  boxes  and  bottles,  all 
plainly  marked  and  each  containing 
some  standard  remedy,  such  as  camphor, 
arnica  vaseline  and  tooth-ache  medicine. 
The  denim  pockets  above  this  shelf  held 
court  plaster  and  finger  stalls.  There 
was,  also,  a  pin  cushion  well  stocked, 
and  a  small  roll  of  linen  rags.  On  the 
upper  shelf,  which  was  covered  with  a 
piece  of  dark  felt,  were  a  vase  of  flowers 
and  a  few  books. 

“  I  cannot  tell  how  much  time  and 


money  this  what-not  has  saved  for  us, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance  that 
comes  from  not  being  able  to  find  these 
all-important  things,”  said  my  hostess. 

“  When  the  children  were  small,  we 
lived  in  the  old  house,  where  everything 
seemed  to  be  in  a  heap.  At  last,  I  found 
that  I  could  not  run  here  and  there  hunt¬ 
ing  for  pen  or  pencil  or  note  book,  so  I 
devised  this.  John  made  it  and  the 
children  named  it.  After  that,  it  was 
easy  to  keep  our  accounts,  and  we  knew 
to  a  penny  how  much  we  paid  out  and 
took  in.  Many  a  man  would  be  a  better 
manager  if  he  could  only  learn  to  keep 
an  account  of  his  expenses,  but  in  some 
houses,  it  is  impossible  to  find  pen  and 
ink. 

“  As  the  children  grew  older,  they 
learned  to  bind  up  their  own  cut  fingers 
and  toes.  I  never  kept  poison  or  any¬ 
thing  dangerous  in  the  what-not,  so  they 
could  be  safely  trusted  to  look  after 
many  little  complaints  that  mothers  are 
usually  called  upon  to  minister  to.  In 
short,  this  little  piece  of  furniture  has 
given  us  more  solid  comfort  than  any¬ 
thing  else  we  possess.  It  was  the  first 
thing  we  moved  from  the  old  house,  and 
has  been  a  constant  source  of  convenience. 

1  have  a  good  many  little  labor-saving 
appliances,  but  this  seems  the  best 
of  all.”  HIED  A  RICHMOND. 

TRAINING  FOR  THRIFT. 

A  writer  in  Trained  Motherhood,  in 
urging  the  necessity  for  educating  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  proper  use  of  money,  de¬ 
scribes  the  plan  carried  out  in  one  family. 
Several  years  ago,  a  little  girl  was  called 
into  her  mother’s  room  on  her  seventh 
birthday,  and  was  given  a  five-cent  piece, 
a  savings  bank,  a  purse,  and  a  diminutive 
account  book.  The  nickel,  the  bank  and 
purse  she  understood.  The  account  book 
was  incomprehensible  until  mother  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  money  was  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  money  heretofore  given 
her  ;  that  it  was  the  first  payment  of  a 
weekly  allowance  which  should  continue 
so  long  as  the  child  kept  in  the  account 
book  an  accurate  record  of  every  expen¬ 
diture.  The  allowance  must  supply  her 
with  her  Sunday-school  penny,  and  must 
pay  for  her  slates  and  slate  pencils,  her 
paper  and  lead  pencils  necessary  for 
school  use.  Whatever  was  left,  she  could 
spend  as  she  chose.  Can  you  imagine  her 
feeling  toward  the  first  nickel  ?  She 
would  not  have  changed  estates  with  a 
wealthy  land-owner,  and  planned  to 
break  no  slates,  to  waste  no  irnper,  to 
lose  no  pencils,  in  order  that  she  might 
save  every  penny  possible,  to  buy  a  silver 
watch  apiece  for  her  sister  and  herself. 
The  silver  watches  never  materialized  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year,  aided  by 
mother’s  advice  and  encouragement,  and 
by  the  laboriously-kept  record  in  the 
inky  account  book,  she  had  saved  enough 
to  buy  Christmas  gifts  for  all  her  dear 
ones  out  of  her  very  own  money,  and  the 
joy  of  that  Christmas  with  its  long- 
planned  presents,  whose  average  value 
was  10  cents,  she  will  never  forget. 

When  the  eig-hth  birthday  came,  mother 
carefully  audited  the  year’s  account,  gave 
a  word  of  praise  for  its  accuracy  in  the 
year  past  and  a  word  of  suggestion  for 
its  neater  appearance  in  the  year  to 
come.  Then  to  little  daughter’s  surprise 
and  delight,  there  was  revealed  a  new 
account  book,  and  on  its  cover,  lay  a 
bright  silver  10-cent  piece,  and  she  was 
told  that  she  had  proved  herself  worthy 
to  have  greater  wealth  and  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  year  to  come  ;  that 
her  allowance  was  to  be  twice  that  of  the 
last,  and  that  she  would  now  be  allowed 
to  select  and  purchase  her  own  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  hair  ribbons,  in  addition  to 
paying  the  same  portion  of  her  school 
expenses  as  before. 

J  ust  the  ratio  of  the  yearly  increase  of 
wealth  and  responsibility,  I  have  for¬ 


gotten,  but  at  14,  the  child  was  her  own 
mistress,  so  far  as  her  business  life  was 
concerned.  She  bought  her  own  cloth¬ 
ing.  paid  her  own  church  dues,  and 
planned  the  Christmas  and  birthday 
gifts  for  the  others  largely  through  sac¬ 
rifices  of  little  personal  ambitions  and 
desires.  Had  the  dime  savings  bank  ex¬ 
isted  at  that  day,  she  could  easily  have 
managed  her  own  bank  book. 

She  did  not  grow  independent  under 
the  training  ;  it  seems  unnecessary  that 
any  child  should,  if  only  a  wise  father  or 
mother  stand  ever  ready  to  sympathize, 
advise  and  help  in  the  little  perplexities 
that  would  naturally  arise  for  so  young 
a  financier.  There  will  be,  however,  a 
gained  sense  of  responsibility,  of  self- 
reliance  and  of  self-renunciation.  The 
purchasing  value  of  money  will  become 
revealed,  and  the  limitation  of  means 
understood. 

Personal  neatness  and  care  of  cloth¬ 
ing  will  be  necessarily  learned  when  the 
child,  by  experience,  discovers  that  if  $3 
must  be  spent  to  replace  a  hat  carelessly 
ruined,  the  S3  umbrella,  like  that  of 
some  schoolmate  and  so  much  desired, 
must  be  foregone. 

The  children  will  grow  to  love  the 
church  when  they  give  from  their  own 
means  for  its  support.  They  will  experi¬ 
ence  the  first  joys  of  homemaking  in  in¬ 
vesting  a  portion  of  the  allowance  in  a 
book  or  picture  for  their  room.  They  can 
learn  to  prepare  for  future  needs  by  set¬ 
ting  aside  some  certain  amount  each 
week  to  be  used  for  some  specific  pur¬ 
pose  in  years  to  come.  The  allowance 
given  in  this  way,  as  a  gift,  rather  than 
a  reward  from  the  parents,  has  a  strong 
influence,  on  the  development  of  the 
child’s  character.  _ i  > 


“The  Fifty 
Dollars 
Seemed 
Like  a  Gift” 

A  lady  from  Cedar  Rapids, 
writes:  “Your  check  for  fifty 
dollars  was  received.  So 
easily  was  it  earned  that  it 
seems  almost  like  a  gift. 
That  sum,  together  with  the 
additional  generous  com¬ 
mission,  amounts  to  over 
one  hundred  dollars.  So 
we  reduced  our  church  debt. 
Your  plan  is  far  more  con¬ 
genial  to  ladies  than  raising 
money  for  churches,  fairs, 
suppers,  etc.” 

But  one  of  hundreds  of 
cases  where  church  debts 
have  been  decreased  by  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  plan. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 
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Carpet  Stretcher  &  Tackeri 

Sells  itself.  Write  at  once  for  terms  and  5 
cartoon  Cir.  and  canvass  your  locality,  the  S 
season  is  closest  hand.  8tretcher  works T 
on  entirely  new  principle.  Operator  standB  J 
and  is  drawn  with  carpet.'  Can  stretch  ’ 
and  tack  two  thicknesses.  Don’t  pound? 
finaers  or  wear  out  knees,  drives  SO ^ 

,  tao/c*  per  tninatr  .Special  price  to  agf  « 
on  sample,  JBx.jpaid.  Other  spec.,  Col- 1 
\  timbia  Took  JPuller  and  Seed  Corn  > 

1  Shelter .  Every  Mch.  Guar. Good  Com. 5 
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SPRAYING  CROPS  :  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It. — By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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The  Garden. 


Japan  Iris ;  Chinese  Lantern  Plant. 

C.  I).  U.,  Racine  County,  Wis.—l.  What  is  the 
method  of  culture  of  Iris  Kmmpferl  ?  How  deep 
should  they  be  planted  ?  Will  you  name  some  of 
the  most  desirable  kinds,  both  double  and  single? 
2.  Is  the  Chinese  Lantern  plant  worthy  of  a  trial, 
or  is  it  a  mere  novelty  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Japan  Iris  (I.  Ktempferi) 
will  flourish  in  any  good  garden  soil  ;  al¬ 
though  they  like  moisture,  there  is  no 
need  for  a  damp  situation,  other  sur¬ 
roundings  being  favorable.  The  roots 
are  planted  in  early  Spring,  before 
growth  starts,  the  top  of  the  root  being 
just  about  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  We  have  seen  them  growing  finely 
in  a  sandy  loam  of  moderate  fertility, 
where  no  extra  moisture  was  supplied  ; 
but  they  will  be  all  the  better  for  water¬ 
ing  An  expedient  sometimes  resorted 
to  where  the  Iris  bed  is  not  very  large, 
is  a  strip  of  galvanized  iron  about  four 
inches  deep  stuck  into  the  soil  so  as  to 
surround  the  bed,  and  thus  retain  water. 
Daily  floodings  were  given,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  plants.  In  Japan,  great 
fields  of  this  Iris  are  grown,  making  a 
magnificent  sight  when  in  bloom,  and  a 
similar  sight  may  be  seen  among  the 
large  growers  on  Long  Island.  A  list  of 
fine  named  varieties  would  include  the 
following  :  Daibutz,  deep  indigo,  semi¬ 
double,  dwarf  :  Emperor  of  Japan,  deep 
maroon  ;  Empress  of  Japan,  tall,  laven¬ 
der  and  white ;  Ichibau,  reddish  purple 
and  white,  double,  dwarf ;  Minister 
Mori,  white  laced  with  pinkish  mauve, 
early,  very  beautiful  ;  M.  Buchanan, 
pale  indigo,  yellow  eye,  double,  fine  ;  M. 
Chotars,  light  blue,  striped  with  white, 
tall,  early :  Murusaki,  purple,  wavy 
petals ;  Otentosama,  light  purple  and 
white,  early ;  Pearl,  pure  white  ;  Per¬ 
fection,  white,  mottled  purple,  early ; 
Robert  Buist,  deep  indigo,  yellow  eye, 
double  ;  Virginalis,  beautiful  double 
white.  Unnamed  seedlings  of  mixed 
sorts,  which  often  include  some  very 
handsome  kinds,  are  sold  cheap,  and 
will  be  satisfactory  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  are  required. 

2.  We  have  not  personally  grown  the 
Chinese  Lantern  plant,  but  specimens  of 
it  noted  were  very  showy  and  attractive, 
when  bearing  the  fruit  in  their  odd,  in¬ 
flated  covering. 

Seasonable  Hotes. 

Poinsettias  should  have  been  in  the 
glory  of  their  scarlet  bracts  at  Christmas 
time.  After  this,  they  should  lie  on  their 
sides  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  water  being 
withheld,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  ripen 
their  growth. 

During  the  constant  changes  from 
mild  to  severe  weather,  the  sudden  varia¬ 
tions  of  temperature  cause  danger  to 
window  plants,  which  are  likely  to  be 
nipped  by  an  unexpected  freeze.  In  such 
case,  if  the  foliage  has  suffered  severely, 
it  should  be  cut  off,  and  a  new  growth 
started  slowly.  Such  plants  should  not 
be  hurried  ;  they  should  be  kept  a  little 
dry,  and  allowed  to  start  slowly  into 
growth.  Soft-wooded  plants,  like  Gera¬ 
niums,  recuperate  quite  readily.  A  fern 
which  has  met  with  such  a  check  would 
better  be  cut  right  down,  and  allowed  to 
make  a  fresh  start.  It  is  surprising  how 
quickly  it  will  grow  again,  if  under  fav¬ 
orable  conditions.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not 
recommend  Maidenhair  ferns  for  house 
plants  ;  they  rarely  do  well,  because  they 
do  not  get  the  right  conditions.  Our 
rooms  are  usually  too  hot  and  dry.  In  a 
light,  airy  room  whose  average  tempera¬ 
ture  is  05  to  75  deg'rees  in  the  day,  fall¬ 
ing  lower  at  night,  where  there  is  neither 
gas  nor  steam  heat,  this  fern  does  well, 
especially  as  it  will  be  a  little  cooler  near 
the  window  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
room.  This  fern  is  always  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  a  fern-pan  upon  the  dining  table, 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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as  it  gets  poor  light  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
room  is  overheated. 

Chrysanthemums  moved  in  from  the 
frames  or  cellar,  should  be  forming 
shoots  that  will  give  plenty  of  propa¬ 
gating  material,  and  cuttings  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  now,  using  both  suck¬ 
ers  and  upper  shoots.  February,  March 
and  April  cuttings  are  for  hush  plants  ; 
May  and  June  for  single-stem  specimens. 
They  are  rooted  in  sand,  well  watered, 
and  shaded  for  the  first  few  days.  They 
should  be  ready  for  potting  in  about  two 
weeks,  the  soil  used  being  loam,  sand 
and  leaf  mold.  After  potting,  the  little 
plants  must  be  well  watered,  and  shaded 
for  several  days  or  they  will  wilt.  These 
young  plants  may  spend  the  Summer  in 
the  frames  outside. 

Although,  where  there  is  no  glass, 
either  frames  or  greenhouses,  it  is  too 
early  to  do  any  sowing  of  seed  yet,  it  is 
well  to  look  over  supplies,  and  make  out 
a  list  of  the  seeds  required.  The  sweet 
peas  will  be  the  first  thing  to  go  out-of- 
doors,  and  their  border  should  have  been 
prepared  last  Fall.  It  is  well  to  choose 
a  different  situation  for  them,  year  after 
year ;  a  species  of  blight  has  appeared 
among  them,  in  many  localities,  and 
change  of  location  may  have  some  influ¬ 
ence  in  avoiding  this.  Herbaceous  plants 
in  need  of  division,  which  were  not  at¬ 
tended  to  last  Fall,  should  be  looked  after 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  any  required  re¬ 
planting  should  be  done. 

Small  snails  or  slugs  are  often  trouble¬ 
some  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  they  oc¬ 
casionally  find  their  way  to  the  house 
plants,  when  many  are  kept.  The  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  by  trapping. 
Lay  a  bit  of  cabbage  leaf  on  the  earth  in 
the  flower  pots  at  night,  and  examine 
early  in  the  morning  ;  the  marauders  are 
found  on  the  cool  leaf.  These  pests  are 
very  annoying  in  a  greenhouse  where 
fine  flowering  plants  are  grown  ;  they 
have  a  special  liking  for  the  blooms  of 
choice  orchids.  These  are  often  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  band  of  loose  cotton  batting 
tied  about  the  flower  stem,  this  serving 
as  a  protection  against  both  slugs  and 
ants.  The  ants  are  particularly  annoying 
in  a  palm  or  orchid  house,  because  they 
carry  scale  insects  about  from  place  to 
place. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  — 
more  lioht  and  don’t  break. 

o 

Can’t  you  get  ’em  ? 

What’s  your  dealer  say 
about  ’em  ? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  .Pa 


JLTIFLORA’ 

NEW  MULTIFLORA  ROSES. 

W  ith  sced  of  these  new  Roses,  plants  may  be  had  In 
bloom  in  60  days  from  time  of  sowing.  Plant  at  any 


bloom  all  summer.  In  pots  they  bloom  both  summer 
and  winter.  From  a  packet  of  seed  one  will  get  Roses 
ot  various  colors— white,  pink,  crimson,  etc.— no  two 
alike,  and  mostly  perfectly  double  and  very  sweet, 
Greatest  of  novelties.  Seed  20c.  per  pkt.,  3  pkts. 
for  50c.— or  for  4  Oc.  we  will  send 
1  l’kt.  New  Multiflora  Roses.  All  colors. 

J  ..  (  In n ese  Lantern  Plant.  Magnificent, 

1  „  Cupid  Dwarf  Sweet  Pea.  Areal  gem. 
1  ..  Verbena,  (Hunt  White  Scented. 

J  .  I  ree  Strawberry.  Largest, finest  berry. 
1  bulb  Double-flowered  Tuberous  Begonia 
1  ..  Fancy  Gloxinia.  Extra  fine. 

1  „  Giunt  i  lowered  Gladiolus  Cliildsi. 
£  1  Spotted  Callu  Lily,  1  Montbretin. 

„  Fancy  Gladiolus.  All  different  colors. 
J”  „  r  lowering  Oxa lis.  Mixed  colors.  Also, 
,V J.  ‘A'  Color  Plate  Catalogue  and 
11IR  MAI  1  LOWER  Monthly  Magazine  for  a 
year;  illustrated— colored  plate  each  month— devoted 
to  t  lowers  and  Gardening.  Worth  $1.50  but  for  trial 
All  the  above  for  40c.  postpaid. 

Our  Great  Colored  Plate  Catalogue 

of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  and 
Bare  N  ew  i  r tilts,  is  the  flnestever  Issued;  profusely 
Illustrated.  IS  Magnificent  Large  Colored  Plates, 
160  pages.  Mailed  for  10  cts.,  or  FREE  to  any  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  send  us  an  order  after  getting  It. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  T. 


Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles  Quickly  Cured. 

You  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  of  the  Great  Discovery, 
Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Men  and  women  doctor  their  troubles 
so  often  without  benefit,  that  they  get 
discouraged  and  skeptical.  In  most  such 
cases  serious  mistakes  are  made  in  doc¬ 
toring  and  in  not  knowing  what  our 
trouble  is  or  what  makes  us  sick.  The 
unmistakable  evidences  of  kidney  trouble 
are  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  hack,  too 
frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  scanty 
supply,  smarting  irritation.  As  kidney 
disease  advances  the  face  looks  sallow  or 
pale,  puffs  or  dark  circles  under  the  eyes, 
the  feet  swell  and  sometimes  the  heart 
acts  badly.  Should  further  evidence  be 
needed  to  find  out  the  cause  of  sickness, 
then  set  urine  aside  for  24  hours  ;  if  there 
is  a  sediment  or  settling,  it  is  also  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  our  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der  need  doctoring.  A  fact  often  over¬ 
looked,  is  that  women  suffer  as  much 
from  kidney  and  bladder  trouble  as 
men  do. 

Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  eminent  physician  and 
scientist,  and  is  not  recommended  for 
everything,  hut  will  he  found  just  what 


is  needed  in  cases  of  kidney  and  bladder 
disorders  or  troubles  due  to  weak  kid¬ 
neys,  such  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
gravel,  rheumatism  and  Bright's  Disease, 
which  is  the  worst  form  of  kidney  trou¬ 
ble  It  corrects  inability  to  hold  urine 
and  smarting  in  passing  it,  and  promptly 
overcomes  that  unpleasant-  necessity  of 
being  compelled  to  get  up  many  times 
during  the  night. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect 
of  this  great  remedy  is  soon  realized.  It 
stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful 
cures.  Sold  by  druggists,  price  50  cents 
and  $1.  So  universally  successful  is 
Swamp-Root  in  quickly  curing  even  the 
most  distressing  cases,  that  to  Drove  its 
wonderful  merit  you  may  have  a  sample 
bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  both  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail, 
upon  receipt  of  three  two-cent  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  postage  on  the  bottle. 
Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
send  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  This  generous  offer 
appearing  in  this  paper  is  a  guarantee  of 
genuineness. — Adw. 


rGRT 


•<> — VlCTORIES._->- 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  Now  Orleans,  1884. 

HlGHESFAWARDS^Nebraska  Agricultural  FalT,  1887. 

DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr'l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochle  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  ~MEDALSand 5  D iPLOMAS-World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  l.on- 
don^C  anad  a ,  1893. _ 

SI*  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  1st,- 97 

tykange  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  —will  last  a  Ufe-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  Sl.OOO.OOO. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER  COLO. 

11  We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  th# 
'Jneoraaled  HOME  rOMPORT  STEEL  EORNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


Ours  is  the  Most  Complete 
Department  Nursery 
in  the  U.  S.  [ 


Can  supply  all 
your  wants  from 
Flower  and 
Vegetable 
Seeds  to  Street  Trees  at 
low  rates.  We  publish  one  ot 
the  leading  Seed,  Plant  and  Tree  Catalogues  issued, 
which  will  be  mailed  free.  Send  for  it  now,  it  will 
save  you  money.  Try  us,  can  refer  you  to  customers  in  every  state  and  territory 
in  the  Union.  43  years  of  square  dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  far  and 
near.  Have  hundreds  of  carloads  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRURS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 

We  send  by  mail  postpaid,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Small  Trees,  Etc.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  44th  year.  32  greenhouses.  1,000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  188,  Painesville,  O. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  Ingest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  including  all  desirable 
novelties.  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have 
it.  An  indispensable  cataloffue” — Country  Gentleman. 

E R  *  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


B 


erry  Boxes 

Best  Whitewood, 

@  $2.50  ^  1000. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


VICK’S^S 

Garden  and  Floral 
GUIDE  1898. 

FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 

The  Busy  Man’s  Catalogue  and  the  Indies’  Gardener 
and  Adviser.  The  only  one  containing  full  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  Directions  for  planting  and  culture ;  so  com¬ 
prehensive,  condensed,  classified,  and  indexed,  that 
He  who  runs  may  rend.  Many  illuptratious  from  na¬ 
ture.  Colored  plates  of  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtiums, 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Golden  Day  Lily,  Cactus  Dah¬ 
lias,  Day  break  Asters.  Beautifully  embossed 
cover.  120  large  pages  completely  tilled  with 
honest  illustrations.  SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Three  Kniii bier  Roses,  white,  yellow, 
crimson,  and  the  Guide,  only 
40  Cents. 


JAMES  VICKS  SONS 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


Homeseekers  and  the  South. 

Homeseekers  and  Investors  can  obtain  full  and 
reliable  information  about  Georgia  farms,  water 
powers,  crops  and  markets  by  addressing 
Ex-Gov.  W.  J.  NORTHEN, 

Manager  Georgia  Immigration  and  Investment 
Bureau,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

This  Bureau  has  located  more  than  10,000  people 
in  Georgia  during  the  past  three  years. 


In  buying  seeds  “economy  is 
extravagance,”  because  the  cost 
Of  cultivation  wasted  on  inferior  seeds 
always  largely  exceeds  the  original 
cost  of  the  best  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRY’S 

SEEDS 

and  always  get  your  money’s  worth. 
Five  cents  per  paper  everywhere. 
Always  the  best.  Seed  Annual  free. 

D.M. FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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THAT  $1,000. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  first  four 
winners  in  our  subscription  contest  end¬ 


ing-  January  15,  1898  : 

F.  H.  JOHNSON,  Massachusetts . $200 

W.  S.  MOORE,  New  York . .  125 

W.  J.  BILLS,  New  Y'ork .  75 

W.  R.  CURTIS,  New  York .  50 


These  have  already  received  their  checks. 
The  remaining  $550  has  been  divided 
among  the  agents  who  sent  clubs  of  10 
or  more,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  names  sent  by  each.  As  we  have 
said  all  along,  the  leading  clubs  were 
small  compared  with  the  amount  of  the 
premiums,  but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  was 
highly  satisfactory.  We  never  received 
more  subscriptions  from  all  sources  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  time  than  during  this  con¬ 
test — never  quite  so  many. 

We  want  our  friends  now  to  remember 
that  the  largest  club  received  by  March  1 
will  receive  a  check  for  $50 ;  and  that 
$100  extra  will  be  divided  among  those 
who  send  five  or  more  names.  This  will 
give  the  leader  a  nice  thing,  and  with 
our  guarantee  that  the  $100  will  give  a 
premium  of  $2  and  clubs  of  20  a  premium 
of  $5,  every  agent  will  receive  a  good  re¬ 
ward  for  the  work  that  he  does. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  ojiened  tolerably  firm  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  especially  for  wheat  and 
corn.  There  was  a  considerable  demand  for  corn 
for  shipment  to  Liverpool,  but  it  was  reported 
here  that  other  ports  were  underselling  New 
York.  Later  in  the  week,  reports  of  rains  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  dry  weather  in  India,  and  an  increased 
Continental  demand  served  to  strengthen  the 
markets  still  further.  Oats,  also,  are  wanted, 
and  the  market  at  the  close  of  the  week  is  strong 
on  all  the  grains,  with  prices  tending  upward. 

The  butter  market  contimies  quiet  and  dull  on 
most  grades.  Receipts  have  not  been  excessive, 
but  the  demand  has  not  been  heavy,  although  in¬ 
creasing  toward  the  end  of  the  week.  Receipts 
of  cheese  are  light,  but  prices  in  foreign  markets 
are  lower,  hence  exporters  do  not  care  to  buy. 
The  market,  however,  is  well  cleaned  up,  and  is 
in  fairly  good  shape. 

Supplies  of  potatoes  are  liberal,  the  demand 
slow,  and  the  market  weak.  It  takes  the  best 
qualities  to  bring  outside  quotations.  Bermuda 
potatoes  are  coming  in  now,  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  good  if  choice.  There  is  only  a  moderate 
supply  of  onions,  and  the  quality  is  very  irregular 
and  the  market  only  fairly  steady.  There  is  a 
good  supply  of  celery,  but  most  winter  vegetables 
are  doing  well.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  southern 
vegetables,  especially  from  Florida,  and  many  of 
those  received  are  of  poor  quality.  One  feature 
of  the  vegetable  market  during  the  week  was  the 
sale  of  a  car-load  of  California  cauliflower  at  $4 
per  case. 

The  weather  has  been  very  unfavorable  for  the 
handling  of  dressed  poultry,  and  only  a  moderate 
trade  has  been  done.  There  is  a  light  supply  of 
choice  turkeys.  Strictly  fancy  chickens  are  in 
good  demand.  Live  poultry  has  come  in  in  moder¬ 
ate  quantities,  and  has  sold  fairly  well.  The 
tendency  of  egg  prices  is  downward,  and  receipts 
continue  ample  for  all  demands.  A  large  part  of 
these,  however,  are  of  refrigerator  or  limed  eggs, 
but  as  these  supply  a  certain  demand  at  a  lower 
price  than  strictly  fresh  laid,  they  serve  to  de¬ 
preciate  prices. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  light,  and  the 
market  is  in  good  condition  for  fancy  table  fruit. 
Outside  quotations,  however,  are  realized  only 
for  the  very  best  table  qualities.  There  is  a  light 
stock  of  cranberries,  but  they  are  moving  slowly 
at  fair  prices.  Choice  Florida  oranges  are  in 
good  demand,  but  many  of  the  arrivals  show  the 
effects  of  frost,  and  for  such,  values  are  very  un¬ 
certain.  Dried  fruits  are  doing  fairly  well  at 
unchanged  prices. 

THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  January  22,  1898 
BUTTER 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  20  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  18  @  19 

Western,  seconds .  10  @  17 

Western,  thirds .  \i)4®  15J4 

State,  fancy .  19  @  — 

State,  firsts .  17  @  18 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  10 

June  make,  extras .  18  @  18J^ 

June  make,  firsts .  16J^@  1736 

June  make,  seconds .  14  @  10 

State  dairy,  h.  f.,  tubs,  fall  ends,  fancy..  18  @  — 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  10  @  17 

Half-firkin  tubs,  seconds .  14  @  15 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  18  @  — 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts .  14  @  17 

Tubs,  thirds .  18  @  18)6 

Firkins,  fancy . . .  17)6@  18 

Firkins,  fair  to  choice .  14  ®  17 

Western  imitation  creamery,  fine .  ll‘^@  17 

Firsts .  14)6®  15 

Seconds .  18  ®  14 

Western  factory,  June,  extras .  14  @  — 

Held,  thirds  to  firsts .  11  ®  13)6 

Fresh,  extras .  14)6®  — 

Fresh,  firsts .  13)6®  14 

Fresh,  seconds .  13  @  — 

Lower  grades .  11  @  12)6 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  13)6@  14 

Fresh,  common  to  prime . 11  @  13 


CHEESE 


State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy.  Sept .  8)6®  834 

Large,  late  made,  average  fln’t .  8)4®  8)6 

Large,  fair  to  good .  7)6@  8 

Large,  common .  6)6®  7 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September —  9)4@  9)6 

Small,  white,  fancy.  September .  9)4@  9)6 

Small,  late  made,  finest .  8)6®  834 

Small,  common  to  good  .  7)6®  8 

State,  Light,  skims,  choice .  6)6®  — 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  (i  @  6)4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  434®  5)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  314®  4 

Full  skims .  2  ®  3 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  strictly  new  laid,  per  doz.  23  @  — 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  21  @  — 

Fair  to  good  quality .  20  @  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts. . .  20®  — 

Fair  to  good .  19  @  19)6 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  choice  19  @  19)6 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed .  15  @  16)6 

Early  packed,  prime  to  choice .  15  @  18 

Fair  to  prime,  case  count .  14  @  15 

Early  packed,  inferior,  case  count. . .  12  @  13 

Limed,  Western,  per  doz .  14  ®  15 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples.  Newtown  Pippin,  per  bbl . 3  00®5  50 

Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 4  00®5  00 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 4  00®5  00 

King,  per  bbl . 3  00®4  25 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50®4  00 

Spy.  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50®3  50 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50®3  75 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50®4  00 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl _ 2  50(8.3  25 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50® 2  00 

Grapes,  State.  Catawba,  per  small  basket —  8(8  10 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  fair  to  fancy,  perbbl.O  50(8  8  00 

Fair  to  choice,  per  crate . 2  00®2  25 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  76©2  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 6  00® 8  60 

Oranges,  Indian  River,  per  box . ,3  50@5  50 

Other  Fla.,  per  box . 2  50®4  50 

Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 5  (XK87  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  half-box... . 1  60®2  00 

Tangerines,  Fla.,  tier  half-box . 2  50®4  50 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  per  box . 2  0U®3  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  60®  75 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Asparagus,  per  dozen  1-lb  bunches . 4  00®  — 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00®2  00 

Seconds,  per  doz .  30®  75 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10®  40 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10®  25 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  75®  1  00 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  35 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  00® 2  00 

Rhubarb,  per  lb . . .  12®  15 

Grapes,  imported,  per  lb .  25c</.  1  25 

Domestic,  per  lb .  — @  — 


( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Irritation  of  the  Throat  and  Hoarseness 
are  immediately  relieved  by  “  Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches.”  Have  them  always  ready. — Adv. 


Dr.  Hunter's  Book  on  the  Lungs 

Progress  of  Medical  Science. 

A  little  book,  published  by  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  of 
117  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  gives  all  the  latest 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  theory  and 
treatment  of  lung  diseases.  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh  and  Consumption  are  fully  explained,  their 
differences  shown,  and  their  cure  by  medicated  air 
inhalations  pointed  out. 

Dr.  Hunter  is  the  oldest  lung  specialist  in  America, 
having  devoted  his  life,  since  1851,  to  the  special 
study  and  cure  of  Lung  Complaints.  He  was  the  first 
physician  to  proclaim  the  local  nature  of  Consump¬ 
tion,  and  to  prove  that  it,  Bronchitis.  Asthma  and 
Catarrhal  Phthisis,  endanger  life  solely  by  stran¬ 
gling  the  breathing  power  of  the  Lungs. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment  is  applied  directly  to  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells  of  the  lungs  by  inhala¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  father  and  founder  of  this  treat¬ 
ment,  the  inventor  of  the  first  inhaling  instrument 
ever  employed  in  medical  practice,  and  the  discoverer 
of  the  only  germicidal  inhalants  which  have  proved 
their  power  to  destroy  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  lungs  and  cure  consumption.  In  addition  to  ap¬ 
plying  healing  and  cleansing  balms  to  the  lungs 
three  times  a  day  by  his  inhaling  instruments,  he 
anoints  the  chest  with  antiseptic  oils,  which  sur¬ 
round  the  body  with  a  zone  of  medicated  air,  and 
charges  the  chamber  in  which  the  patient  sleeps 
with  purifying  antiseptics,  thus  keeping  up  a  heal¬ 
ing  action  on  the  lungs  day  and  night. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  inhalation  treatment 
scientifically  applied  to  the  cure  of  weak  and  dis¬ 
eased  lungs.  No  other  treatment  in  the  world  is  so 
direct,  commonsense  and  successful.  It  is  not  sold 
as  a  nostrum,  but  prescribed  for  each  case  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease  and  state  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  book  contains  many  letters  from 
prominent  people  all  over  the  country,  who  have 
been  successfully  treated  by  him,  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  inter¬ 
ested  for  themselves  or  friends  by  addressing  him  at 
li7  West  45th  Street,  New  York.— Adv. 


SALESMEN 


WANTEDTO  SELL  TO  DEALERS.  $100  Monthly 
aud  KXPF. NSES.  Kxpan.no.  Not  Npcaaaarv.  Kudos* 

Stamp.  ACME  CIGAR  CO..  CHICAGO. 


QCWn  QTAMDtoW-s-  MOORE,  Mount  Upton, 
uLllU  OI«mr  N.  Y.,  for  the  Farmers’ Institute 
Note  Book.  It  is  valuable.  Every  farmer  should 
have  it. 


S500 

FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  secures  the  entire 
lot  and  exclusive  control  of  the  BEST  POTATO  ON 
EARTH.  For  particulars  address  the  originator, 

E.  E.  STINE,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


1,000  Peach  Trees  K'i 

to  3  ft.,  mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any 
station  east  of  Miss.  River  for  $19;  or  5U0  for  $11. 
Sample  prepaid.  25e.  Other  sized  trees  proportional 
prices.  It.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  No.  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


FENCE 

of  First  Quality  at  a  Reasonable  Price 

is  that  produced  by  THE  EUREKA 
FENCE  MACHINE .  Saves  you  all 
the  manufacturer’s  and  middleman’s  profit. 
That  brings  the  price  of  a  first  class  fence 

at  IQ  to  20cu  per  Rod  to  you. 

Circulars  and  prices  free  upon  application. 

EUREKA  FENCE  CO.  Box  Y,  Richmond,  lud. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  reoelve  and  sell,  in  oar-loads  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No  811  l.lbertv  Street  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


Corn 

responds  readily  to  proper  fer- 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Product  Commission  Merchants, 


844  WASHINGTON  STREET.,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenolls  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


tilization. 

Larger  crops,  fuller  ears  and 
larger  grain  are  sure  to  result 


JELLIEFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Btreet,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  28  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


HAY,  STRAW,  OATS,  FEED,  ““’S"1*" 

Williams  &  Rickerson,  52 — 56  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 


ADe  Laval  Separator  for  Sale.  Has  been  used,  but 
is  in  good  condition.  Capacity,  800  pounds  per 
hour.  Price.  $135.  F.  L.  Mulford,  Kdgewood,  Pa. 


Tum  Farme  f°r  sale  cheap  in  Maryland,  six  miles 
I  WU  I  U  I  IliO  from  Washington,  D.  C.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  J.  B.  Merchant,  Camp  Springs,  Md. 


FOR  SALE. — Farms  and  farm  lands  in  Morrison 
Co.,  Minn.  Wanted  money  to  loan  on  farm  security. 
LYMAN  SIGNOR,  Clerk  Dist. Court,  Little  Falls.  Minn 


Minnesota  Lands 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
|  LIME  TESTS  | 

J  By  which  you  can  tell  quickly  and  conclusively  J 

♦  whether  your  land  needs  lime  or  not,  will  be  ♦ 

♦  sent  free  of  expense  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  ♦ 

♦  postage  stamps.  POWELL  FERTILIZER  ♦ 

♦  AND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md.  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


FORRESTER'S  CHEMICAL  MANURES 

Been  In  use  over  25  years.  Made  from  chemicals 
and  free  from  stink.  Also  for  sale,  Nitrate,  Sulphate 
and  Muriate  Potash.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Dissolved 
Bone  Black,  Ground  Raw  Bone. 

CEO.  B.  FORRESTER, 

159  Front  Street,  New  York 


from  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  y%  actual 

Potash 

Our  books  are  free  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SUCCESS 

with  Fertilizers. 

To  use  fertilizer  successfully  and 
profitably  a  man  must  know 
what  to  use  and  what  he  does  use. 
There  is  but  one  form  in  which 
nitrogen  (“Ammonia”)  is  avail¬ 
able  to  plants  as  soon  as  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.  This  form  is  Nitrate* 

Any  agricultural  chemist  will  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

If  the  nitrogen  in  a  fertilizer  is 
not  in  the  from  of  Nitrate  it 
is  not  in  the  best  form. 

You  can  save  money  by  mixing  your 
own  fertilizers.  By  using  Nitrate  of 
Soda ,  instead  of  theinsoluble  fornisof 
nitrogen  usually  employed,  you  can 
obtain  the  best  possible  results. 

A  40-page  book,  “Foodfor  Plants.”  Tellsall  about 
mixing  and  using  fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  It. 

S.  M.  HARRIS , 

P.  o.  Address,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SUGAR-BEET  SEED  Send  for  circular  to 

August  Rolker  &  Sous,  62  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATDES. 

Northern  Grown,  Healthy,  Vigorous.  All  new  and  standard  varieties,  and  lots  of  them.  Over  1,000 
acres  under  actual  cultivation.  Wholesale  Catalogue  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


and  especially  all  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  propagated  with  a  view  to 
Long  Life  and  Productiveness.  Our  principle  is  correct  and 
needs  no  defense,  but  if  in  doubt,  will  furnish  proof.  Well-guarded 
Parentage  propagation,  results  iu  sturdy,  Vigorous  Con¬ 
stitution  in  all  plant  life.  No  “job”  or  “bargain  lots”.  Customers 
in  cold  regions  witness  to  Constitutional  Hardiness  of  our 
Trees.  We  only  jiromise  best  values  and  freedom  from  disappointment.  New  Catalogue  ready. 


Cayuga  Nurseries. 
Established  1847. 


WILEY  &.  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


ANJOU 

PEARS 


FOR  PLEASURE  OR  FOR  PROFIT.  Even  to  name  Anjou, 
“  makes  your  mouth  water.”  Why  not  grow  them  ?  Other  business 
years  are  Bose,  Bartlett,  Kieffer,  Vermont  Beauty,  etc.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  planting  a  pear  orchard  this  spring,  or  in  fact,  any 
kind  of  fruit  trees,  and  want  the  best  BUSINESS  TREES,  honest 
trees  at  honest  prices,  write  to 

ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

fa?/"  No  agents.  No  cut  prices.  Oue  set  of  prices  to  all  alike. 


JUST  OUT.  Our  16th  Annual  BERRY  CATALOGUE 


All  about  the  new  Strawberries,  Phoenix,  which  bears  a  second  crop,  Ridgeway,  Ruby,  etc.  Miller 
Raspberry  and  Lucretia  Dewberry  only  IS 4  per  1,000.  100  Strawberry  Plants,  of  four  best  new  kinds, 
by  mail,  fof  »1.  Catalogue  FREE.  8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  DOVER,  DEL. 


The  Grant-Ferris  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Rye  Thrasher. 

Tbe  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  in  the  world.  Will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain  in  the  same  time  with  less  power  than  any  machine  built.  Sold 
with  or  without  Stacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Seeder,  Grant’s  Fan  Mill,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  Address  GRANT-FERRIS  OO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  euxeat  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MKGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 
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MARKETS— Continued. 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  WM 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7-  @  8*^ 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  0  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  5  ©  6kj 

Pork,  60  lbs  and  under,  per  lb .  5H@  6 

100  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb .  4-1(@  b% 

160  to  100  lbs.,  per  lb .  4*4©  4(£ 

200  to  160  lbs.,  per  lb .  4  @  44 

Heavier  weights,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Rough,  per  lb .  24@  3 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb. . .  8  @  10 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  ..  13  @  14 

POTATOES 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 5  00@6  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

Belgian,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  00®  — 

Dong  Island,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

State,  per  180  lbs . 2  12@2  37 

V.Testern,  per  ISO  lbs . 2  12@2  37 

German,  per  112  lb  sack .  — @  — 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  00® 2  25 

Inferior,  per  bbl  or  sack . 1  50@1  87 

Sweets,  Vineland,  per  bbl . . 2  50@4  50 

Other  Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

POULTRY— LIVE 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9  @  94 

Chickens,  per  lb .  8  @  8}* 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  ©  54 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks',  local,  per  pair .  55  @  65 

Western,  per  pair . 40  @  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  40  @  45 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair .  90  @1  25 

Southern  and  Soul  hwestern,  per  pair  75  @100 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

Young,  per  pair .  10  @  15 

PO  U  LT  R  Y— D  R  ESSED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  114®  13 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  11  @  114 

Western,  fair,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  old  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Spring  chickens.  Phi  la.,  fancy,  per  lb....  13  @  14 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good,  per  lb —  10  ©  12 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  94®  10 

Western,  prime,  dry  picked,  per  lb. . .  94©  10 

Western,  prime,  scalded,  per  lb .  94©  10 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  ©  7 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. . .  9  @  94 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  !l  @  94 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  ©  84 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Phila.,  medium  si7.es .  13  @  15 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  11  ©  12 

Western,  fancy,  large .  14  ©  — 

Western,  medium  si7.es .  12  @  13 

Western,  smal I  and  slips .  10  ©  11 

Ducks,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  7  ©  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  .  5  ©  7 

Geese,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  7  ©  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  ©  7 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @8  00 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  @  10 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  50  @100 

Chicory.  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

Celery,  choice,  large,  per  dor. .  40  @  60 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz .  20  @  35 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz .  5  @  15 

Cucumbers,  F I  a.,  per  crate .  —  @  — 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  EvL,  per  100 . 2  50  @3  50 

State,  per  100 . 1  75  @2  25 

Red,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  1..  per  bbl . 3  50  @4  00 

California,  per  case . 4  00  @  — 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Per  box .  —  @  — 

Escarol,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 3  00  @5  00 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

Florida,  per  basket .  76  @2  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  75 

Peas,  Southern,  per  basket .  —  @  — 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier .  —  ©  — 

Squash,  Marrow,  tier  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 150  @176 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  75  @125 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  Ik)  ©  80 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Onions,  Havana,  per  crate.. . . 8  00  ©  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  75  ©  — 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 2  00  @2  75 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag . 2"  00  @2  62 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag . 2  00  @4  50 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 3  00  @7  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  25 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl.. 2  00  @2  50 

State  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl . 2  25  @2  50 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier .  —  @  — 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  25  @  — 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl _ 1  00  @1  12 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate .  —  @  — 

Wax,  per  crate .  —  @  — 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  —  ©  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40  @  60 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  50 

Baltimore,  tier  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

□  The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,990  cans  of  milk. 
149  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  387  cans  of  cream. 
Beginning  January  1,  the  Milk  Exchange  price  has 
been  2%  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper  at  points 
subiect  to  a  25-cent  freight  rate. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  (Geneva) 
has  just  issued  four  interesting  bulletins  on  wide¬ 
ly  separated  topics.  Bulletin  130  discusses  a  bac¬ 
terial  disease  of  sweet  corn.  This  disease  is 
found  in  the  market  gardens  on  Long  Island,  also 
in  Iowa.  The  plants  wilt  and  die  when  quite 
young,  and  the  disease  seems  to  be  confined  to 
sweet  corn,  and  is  most  destructive  to  early  vari¬ 
eties.  Field  corn  and  pop  corn  appear  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  exempt.  The  plant  doctors  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  remedy  for  the  disease  except 
great  care  in  selection,  and  the  use  of  varieties 
that  are  capable  of  resisting  the  disease.  Lime 
and  sulphur  have  been  tried,  and  neither  has 
proved  successful.  Luckily,  this  disease  is  not 
widely  scattered  over  the  country.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  wise  men  will  be  able  to  find  some 
remedy  for  it. 

Bulletin  131  gives  the  results  of  treating  seed 
oats  to  prevent  smut.  As  most  of  our  readers 
know,  the  so-called  smut  is  a  parasitic  plant, 
which  feeds  upon  some  other  plants,  and  grows 
upon  or  inside  of  them.  It  comes  from  a  spore 
which  may  be  compared  to  a  seed.  These  spores 
are  found  upon  the  seeds  of  oats  or  other  grain. 
The  object  in  treating  these  grains  is  to  destroy 
the  spores  without  injuring  the  germinating 
powers  of  the  large  seed.  At  Geneva,  experi¬ 
ments  were  tried  with  using  hot  water,  Ceres 
powder,  lysol,  formalin  and  potassium  sulphide. 
When  soaked  in  a  solution  of  lysol  or  formalin 
for  one  hour,  smut  was  prevented.  Sprinkling 
the  seed  grain  with  solutions  of  these  chemicals 
reduced  the  proportion  of  smut,  out  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  destroy  it.  The  cost  of  material  for  treat¬ 
ing  seed  with  the  formalin  solution  was  3*4  cents 
per  acre, Jand  this'jhas  given  excellent  results. 


We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  matter  in  a 
coming  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Bulletin  132,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan,  records 
some  very  interesting  experiments  that  go  to 
show  from  what  the  cow  makes  her  butter  fat. 
Many  authorities  have  maintained  that  the  fat 
in  the  milk  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  pure  fat  of 
the  food.  As  is  well  known,  stock  foods  contain 
three  classes  of  elements.  The  muscle-makers 
produce  lean  meat  or  muscle  in  the  animal ;  fat- 
formers  provide  fuel  for  the  animal  system,  and 
the  pure  fat  or  oil  goes  to  produce  fat  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  or  in  the  milk.  There  has  been  a  discussion 
as  to  whether  the  fat-formers  can  actually  take 
the  place  of  the  pure  fat  in  producing  butter. 
Prof.  Jordan’s  experiment  was  designed  to  an¬ 
swer  this  question.  He  fed  cows  on  food  from 
which  the  pure  fat  had  been  extracted.  This  ex¬ 
traction  was  done  by  treating  the  foods  with  ben¬ 
zine,  as  is  the  method  in  taking  the  oil  from  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  A  cow  fed  during  the  95  days  on  a 
ration  from  which  these  fats  had  been  nearly  all 
extracted,  continued  to  secrete  milk  similar  to 
that  produced  when  fed  the  usual  amount  of 
pure  fat.  During  the  95  days,  she  gave  nearly  63 
pounds  of  milk  fat,  while  she  consumed  during 
this  time  only  about  1 1  ‘4  pounds,  only  5*,4  pounds 
of  which  were  digested.  The  bulletin  demon¬ 
strates  that  this  milk  fat  could  not  have  come 
from  fat  previously  stored  up  in  the  body.  On 
the  whole,  this  opens  an  exceedingly  interesting 
study,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  may  lead  to 
something  of  an  overhauling  of  our  ideas  re¬ 
garding  the  necessary  parts  of  the  balanced  ra¬ 
tion.  We  advise  dairymen  who  are  interested  in 
feeding  their  cows  on  the  most  economical  ration 
to  send  for  this  bulletin,  and  make  a  study  of  it. 

Bulletin  133  discusses  the  experiments  made 
during  1897  to  prevent  Gooseberry  mildew.  As  a 
result,  the  station  recommends  potassium  sul¬ 
phide,  one  ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water,  as  the 
most  effective  fungicide  for  this  disease.  As  a 
rule,  it  was  found  that  only  the  English  varieties 
and  their  seedlings  were  attacked  by  the  mildew, 
although  it  is  true  that  not  all  American  varieties 
are  exempt. 

The  Maryland  Station  (College  Park)  issues,  in 
Bulletin  No.  51,  a  very  interesting  account  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  horse  feeding.  Prof.  II.  J.  Patterson, 
chemist  of  the  station,  has  done  some  excellent 
work  in  examining  the  “  new  corn  product.”  As 
is  now  pretty  well  understood,  this  product  is  the 


The  Monitor,  a  newspaper  published  at  Meaford, 
Out.,  Canada,  first  discovered  this  ease  two  years  1 
ago,  and  published  it  at  length,  which  now  seems, 
owing  to  the  cure  of  it,  to  be  a  miracle.  The  facts 
were  so  remarkable  that  many  people  doubted 
the  truth  of  them.  They  said  :  “  It  is  too  remark¬ 
able;  it  cannot  possibly  be  true;  the  paper  is 
mistaken,  and  the  man,  although  he  may  think 
himself  cured,  will  soon  relapse  into  his  former 
condition,”  etc.,  etc.  The  accuracy  of  its  report 
called  in  question,  the  Monitor  determined  to  find 
out  definitely  whether  the  facts  were  as  stated 
and  whether  the  man  would  really  May  cured. 
They  accordingly  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  ease 
for  two  yearn  after  the  first  article  appeared,  and 
have  just  now  published  another  article  about  it 


in  which  the  original  reports  are  completely  verified, 
the  cure  is  permanent .  and  they  publish  a  fac  simile 
of  the  check  given  by  the  Canadian  Mutual  Life  As¬ 
sociation  for  $1,050.00  amount  of  total  disability 
claim  paid  by  them  to  Mr.  Petch. 

The  first  account  stated  that  the  patient  (see 
address  below)  had  been  a  paralytic  for  five  years, 
that  there  was  such  a  total  lack  of  feeling  in  his 
limbs  and  body,  that  a  pin  run  full  length  could 
not  be  felt;  that  he  could  not  walk  or  help  him¬ 
self  at  all ;  for  two  years  he  was  not  dressed ; 
furthermore  that  he  was  bloated,  was  for  that 
reason  almost  unrecognizable,  and  could  not  get 
his  clothes  on.  The  paralysis  was  so  complete  as 
to  affect  the  face  and  prevented  him  from  opening 
his  mouth  sufficiently  wide  to  take  solid  food. 


hard  outer  shell  of  the  corn  stalk,  crushed  or 
ground  about  as  fine  as  ordinary  malt  sprouts. 
The  pith  of  the  stalk  is  taken  out  and  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  then  the  hard  part  of  the 
stalk  is  crushed  and  ground  to  be  used  in  feed¬ 
ing.  Prof.  Patterson  has  found  that  this  corn 
product  was  better  digested,  on  the  whole,  by 
horses  than  Timothy  hay,  also  found  that  Timothy 
hay  was  less  digestible  by  horses  than  by  rumi¬ 
nants.  This  will  surprise  many  people  who  take 
it  for  granted  that  Timothy  is  the  ideal  food  for  a 
horse.  Another  fact  brought  out  by  these  experi¬ 
ments  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  horses 
on  a  grain  ration  alone.  They  must  have  long 
forage  of  some  sort.  Grinding  the  fodder,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  condition  of  coarse  bran  does  not 
destroy  its  value  as  long  forage.  In  other 
words,  hay  or  stalks  may  be  crushed  as  fine  as 
bran  and  still  answer  as  long  fodder  for  horses. 
Several  parties  in  the  country  are  now  grinding 
Timothy  and  clover  hay  for  horse  feed,  and  the 
results  obtained  are  quite  satisfactory.  As  to 
the  amount  of  hay  or  grain  needed  by  a  horse, 
this  bulletin  states  that  the  average  for  a  work¬ 
ing  horse  in  New  York  City  is,  probably,  10 
pounds  of  hay  per  day,  and  from  15  to  18  pounds 
of  grain.  The  standard  in  the  United  States 
army  is  14  pounds  of  hay,  and  12  pounds  of  whole 
grain  per  day.  This  “new  corn  product”  fully 
takes  the  place  of  hay  as  shown  by  these  experi¬ 
ments.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  a  full  synop¬ 
sis  of  this  excellent  bulletin  without  printing  the 
entire  40  pages.  The  following  summary  will, 
we  think,  be  interesting  to  horsemen  in  general : 

“In  all,  nine  different  animals  have  been  fed 
on  rations  with  the  1  new  corn  product  ’  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  hay,  and  the  only  difficulty  that  has 
been  experienced  in  feeding  it  was  with  two 
horses  that  had  other  horses  beside  them  to 
which  hay  was  being  fed.  These  animals  be¬ 
came  sullen  and  refused  their  feed,  but  on  their 
next-door  neighbors  being  placed  on  the  same 
ration  they  were  receiving,  all  went  along 
smoothly.  All  of  these  horses  had  been  some¬ 
what  accustomed  to  a  ‘  mixed  feed,’  so  this  form 
of  ration  was  not  so  new  to  them  as  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  to  many  horses.  The  horse  that  relished 
this  form  of  ration  best  at  the  start,  was  one  that 
had  been  accustomed  to  eating  wet  brewers’ 
grains,  which  would  confirm  the  observation 
that,  in  feeding  animals,  there  is  much  in  habit 
and  custom.  Those  who  would  attempt  to  feed 


The  doctors  called  the  disease  spinal  sclerosis, 
and  all  said  he  could  not  live. 

For  three  years,  he  lingered  in  this  condition. 
Then  by  some  friends  he  was  advised  to  take  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  He  took 
them  and  there  was  a  slight  change.  The  first 
thing  noted  was  a  tendency  to  sweat  freely.  This 
showed  there  was  some  life  left  in  his  helpless 
body.  Next  came  a  little  feeling  in  his  limbs. 
This  extended,  followed  by  prickling  sensations, 
until  at  last  the  blood  began  to  course  freely, 
naturally  and  vigorously  through  his  body,  and 
the  helplessness  gave  way  to  returning  strength, 
the  ability  to  walk  returned,  and  he  was  restored 
to  his  old  time  health. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  first  article 


published  by  the  Monitor.  Now  follow  some 
clippings,  taken  from  the  same  paper  two  years 
afterward,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  in  view  of  this  testimony,  that  Mr. 
Peteh’s  cure  is  permanent.  Here  follows  the  ac¬ 
count: 

On  being  again  questioned,  Mr.  Petch  said: 
“  You  see  those  hands— -the  skin  is  now  natural 
and  elastic.  Once  they  were  hard  and  without 
sensation.  You  could  pierce  them  with  a  pin  and 
I  would  not  feel  it,  and  what  is  true  of  my  hands 
is  true  of  the  rest  of  my  body.  Perhaps  you  have 
observed  that  I  have  now  even  ceased  to  use  a 
cane,  and  can  get  about  my  business  perfectly 
well.  You  may  say  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  as 
to  my  cure  being  permanent  In  deed  I  am  in  even 


this  material  for  the  first  time,  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  better  start  in  by  feeding  the  same  hay  and 
grain  which  the  horses  had  been  eating  as  a 
‘  mixed  feed,’  .and  then,  after  accustoming  them 
to  that,  change  to  the  other.  The  fact  that  the 
horses  ate  this  feed  continuously  for  five  months, 
and  relished  it  more  at  the  end  than  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  seemed  satisfied  at  all  times,  together 
with  the  testimony  of  the  weights,  is  sufficient 
data  for  concluding  that  the  1  new  corn  product’ 
is  a  good  food  for  horses,  and  can  replace  hay  for 
that  purpose.” 

January  15,  a  conference  of  the  horticulturists 
of  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  New 
York,  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia  was  held  in 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  more  inti¬ 
mate  relations.  An  organization,  to  be  known  as 
the  Horticultural  Club,  was  effected.  Semi¬ 
annual  meetings  of  the  club  will  be  held ;  in  the 
Summer,  at  one  of  the  colleges  represented,  and 
in  the  Winter,  in  Boston.  w.  m.  m. 

The  next  New  York  Dog  Show  will  be  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  by  the  Westminster  Ken¬ 
nel  Club,  February  21  to  24.  Entries  close  Feb¬ 
ruary  5.  A  great  number  of  special  prizes  are 
offered  in  addition  to  the  regular  prizes.  The 
great  English  judge,  George  Raper,  will  award 
the  prizes  in  a  number  of  classes,  and  the  bes 
judges  in  this  coxmtry  and  Canada  will  partlci 
pate.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  show 
in  the  country. 

Horticultural,  Convention  at  Baltimore.— On 
account  of  the  presence  of  various  insect  pests 
and  fungous  diseases,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  San  Jose  scale  and  the  Peach  yel¬ 
lows,  in  many  orchards  of  the  State,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  hold  a  convention  in  Balti¬ 
more,  for  the  pxirpose  of  considering  and  recom 
mending  some  appropriate  legislation  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  vast  fruit 
and  nursery  industries  of  Maryland.  We  have 
invited  all  horticulturists,  nurserymen,  florists, 
agriculturists  and  others  interested  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  extension  of  our  fruit  industries,  to 
meet  in  convention  at  the  Pacific  Hall,  northeast 
corner  Baltimore  and  Paca  Streets,  Baltimore, 
January  26  and  27,  the  session  beginning  Wednes¬ 
day  at  1  p.  m. 

Howaro  Davis,  Baltimore,  Chairman. 

S.  B.  Loose,  Hagerstown. 

Orlando  Harrihon,  Berlin. 

R.  S.  Emory,  Cbestertown. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson,  College  Park,  Secretary. 


better  health  than  when.  I  gave  you  the  first  inter¬ 
view.” 

“  Do  you  still  attribute  your  cure  to  the  use  of 
Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  ?  ”  asked  the  Monitor. 

“  Unquestionably  I  do,”  was  the  reply.  “Doc¬ 
tors  had  failed,  as  had  also  the  numerous  reme¬ 
dies  recommended  by  my  friends.  Nothtng  I  took 
had  the  slightest  effect  upon  me  until  I  began  the 
use  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills.  To  this  wonderful 
medicine  I  owe  my  release  from  the  living  death.  I 
have  since  recommended  these  pills  to  many  of 
my  friends,  and  the  verdict  is  always  in  their 
favor.  I  shall  always  bless  the  day  I  was  induced 
to  take  them.” 

Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  cases  of  modern  times.  Can  any  one  say,  in 


the  face  of  such  testimony,  that  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  are  not  entitled  to  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  suffering  man,  woman  or  child? 
Is  not  the  case  in  truth  a  miracle  of  modern 
medicine  ? 

To  make  the  evidence  complete  we  publish 
above  a  fac  simile  cut  of  the  cheek  received  by 
Mr.  Petch  from  the  Canadian  Mutual  Life  Associa¬ 
tion,  being  the  amount  due  him  for  total  disabil¬ 
ity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  life  in¬ 
surance  association  did  not  pay  this  large  amount 
of  money  to  Mr.  Petch,  except  after  the  most 
careful  examination  of  his  condition  by  their 
medical  experts.  They  must  have  regarded  him 
as  forever  incurable. 

Mr.  Petch’s  address  is  as  follows :  Reuben  Petch, 
Griersville,  Ont.,  Canada. 


A  Total  Disability  Claim  of  $1,650  Paid  to  a 
Man  who  was  Afterward  Cured. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

We  took  occasion  during'  the  last  cold 
snap  to  put  the  mulch  on  the  last  of  our 
strawberries.  While  the  boys  were  put¬ 
ting  it  on,  one  of  the  neighbors  came 
over  and  said  : 

“  Of  course,  it’s  none  of  my  business, 
but  I  think  you  are  putting  that  stuff  on 
at  just  the  wrong  time.” 

A  reasonable  man  always  lias  reason 
for  his  opinion,  and  the  boys  made  the 
best  answer  possible  in  one  word. 

“  Why  ?  ” 

“  because  the  ground  is  now  frozen 
•solid.  You  put  the  mulch  on  now,  and 
the  ground  around  the  plants  can’t  thaw 
•out  and,  of  course,  the  plants  will  die  !” 

That  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  way 
some  of  our  farmers  regard  this  matter. 
Many  of  our  neighbors  do  not  mulch  at 
all.  They  let  the  plants  run  all  together 
after  fruiting,  and  make  no  effort  to 
thin  out  plants,  or  to  kill  the  weeds. 
This  forms  a  thick  mass  of  quick  grass 
or  weeds,  and  this  is  mowed  over  in 
August,  and  hauled  off  for  fodder  or  bed- 
ding. 

The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  our  cultivated  plants.  We  do  not 
mulch  it  to  keep  the  cold  away  from  it, 
but  to  keep  the  frost  close  to  it !  Fill  a 
glass  bottle  with  water,  cork  it  up  tight, 
and  put  it  outdoors  some  frosty  night. 
The  water  will  freeze  solid  and  break 
the  bottle.  Let  the  fire  go  out  under  a 
steam  engine  so  that  the  water  freezes, 
and  you  will  crack  the  boiler,  because 
water  expands  when  it  passes  into  a 
solid — ice.  Now  take  soil  all  full  of 
water  and  let  it  freeze.  It  expands  or 
“heaves”  because  of  this  action  of  the 
water.  As  it  “heaves”,  of  course  the. 
roots  of  the  strawberry  plant  rise 
slightly  with  it.  There  comes  a  warm 
sunshiny  day  in  winter.  The  upper 
surface  thaws  out  and  contracts  slightly, 
but  the  strawberry  plant  does  not  go 
back  with  it.  It  has  been  lifted  out  a 
trifle.  This  goes  on  a  dozen  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  spring — the  ground 
freezing  at  night  and  thawing  by  day — 
each  freeze  lifting  and  each  thaw  set¬ 
tling.  As  a  result,  the  roots  of  the  plant 
are  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  and  it  dies  or 
loses  much  of  its  vigor.  Put  the  mulch 
on  while  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  it 
stays  frozen.  The  sun  does  not  thaw  it 
out.  The  conditions  are  uniform  all 
through  the  winter,  and  the  plant  comes 
out  in  the  spring  all  ready  for  business. 

t  X  X 

1  n  our  system  of  growing  strawberries 
in  hills  and  in  thin  matted  rows,  mulch- 
in  '  is  especially  necessary.  Where  the 
plants  run  all  together  without  weeding, 
mulching  is  not  so  necessary,  but  of 
course,  the  fruit  will  be  smaller  and 
lighter  colored.  Sandy  soil  does  not 
heave  so  much  as  the  soil  with  clay  in  it. 
because  it  does  not  hold  so  much  water, 
and  it  is  the  water  that  makes  the  soil 
heave.  I  have  often  noticed  the  differ¬ 
ence  on  a  warm  winter's  day  in  the 
“mud”  on  a  sandy  soil  and  in  a  heavy 
clay.  In  Delaware,  but  little  mulching 
is  done.  The  soil  is  light  and  well- 
drained.  the  cold  season  is  shorter,  and 
mulching  material  is  scarce.  This  year, 
we  have  used  leaves,  manure,  corn  stalks, 
coarse  hay  and  cow-pea  vines  on  different 
parts  of  the  bed.  Leaves  and  hay  blow 
too  much,  and  the  leaves  finally  pack 
down  too  hard  over  the  plants.  Manure 
is  excellent,  but  it  brings  too  many  weed 
seeds  into  the  ground  Corn  stalks  are 
a  little  too  coarse,  unless  put  on  very 
thick.  Cow-pea  vines  strike  us  as  about 
the  best  mulch  we  have  tried.  They 
p  ick  down  well,  and  are  easy  to  handle. 
We  like  them  better  than  manure,  and 
shall  try  to  raise  enough  of  them  this 
year  to  cover  all  our  strawberries  next 
Fall.  The  cow  pea  will  grow  on  such 
poor  soil  that  we  figure  that  the  vines 
will  make  the  cheapest  mulch  we  can  get 
hold  of.  This  freezing  and  thawing  in 
late  Winter  and  Spring  is  what  kills 
much  of  the  Crimson  clover.  Some  of 
our  clover  is  thin  and  small.  We  hope 
to  try  the  experiment  of  hauling  some  of 


our  manure  and  muck  early  in  March  to 
broadcast  over  this  clover.  In  this  way, 
we  may  help  carry  it  through,  and  also, 
get  the  compost  out  before  the  rush  of 
Spring  work  comes. 

t  X  X 

We  are  testing  about  20  varieties  of 
strawberries,  but  our  main  crop  next 
year  will  be  about  one-third  Parker  Earle 
and  the  rest  divided  between  Bubach, 
Ilaverland,  Gardner  and  Glen  Mary.  We 
set  out  1 ,000  potted  plants  of  the  last- 
named  variety  in  October,  and  hope  it 
will  do  as  well  for  us  as  it  has  for  others. 
Some  of  our  strawberry  growers  certain¬ 
ly  do  tell  big  stories.  They  make  us 
think  of  the  fables  we  read  about  flocks 
of  hens  that  average  200  eggs  per  year, 
or  single  fowls  that  pay  a  profit  of  $10 
per  year.  T.  C.  Kevitt  knows  the  straw¬ 
berry  business  by  heart,  and  here  is 
what  he  tells  me  about  Glen  Mary  and 
its  possibilities : 

I  have  fruited  Glen  Mary  now  for  two  seasons. 
The  best  soil  to  prow  Glen  Mary  to  perfection  is  a 
lipht  loatn  that  contains  a  clay  subsoil.  Potted 
plants  set  out  September  14,  1896,  yielded  over  a 
quart  to  each  plant  in  June,  1897.  Each  plant 
sent  out  two  stronp  steins,  and  each  stem  pro¬ 
duced  from  six  to  eipht  larpe  berries.  We  picked 
12  large  berries  from  one  of  these  plants,  which 
filled  a  quart  box  level  full.  I  fully  believe  that 
Glen  Mary  will  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  soil. 
In  1897,  I  fruited  over  1,000  varieties  on  our 
grounds,  including  all  the  new  candidates  that 
promised  to  be  valuable,  as  they  were  introduced 
from  time  to  time.  Glen  Mary  has  proved 
itself  to  be  the  best  berry  in  every  way.  I  have 
tested  it  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  know 
that  it  has  no  weak  points  in  plant,  foliage,  or  in 
size,  firmness  or  color  of  fruit.  I  expect  to  set 
out  next  Spring,  several  acres  of  Glen  Mary  in 
rows  80  x  34  inches.  This  will  require  6,000  plants 
to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  the  runners  start  to 
grow,  we  shall  let  four  runners  grow  to  each 
parent  plant,  and  let  only  one  set  grow  to  each 
runner;  this  will  give  us  30, (XX)  plants  to  the  acre. 
Each  one  of  these  plants  will  yield  one-half 
quart;  this  will  give  us  a  yield  from  the  30,000 
plants  of  15,000  quarts  of  berries.  Placing  the 
price  at  five  cents  per  quart,  will  give  us  $750 
from  one  acre.  We  estimate  the  cost  of  growing 
one  acre  at  $300;  this  will  leave  a  net  gain  of  $100. 
Glen  Mary  is  going  to  pay  to  set  extensively. 
We  find  it  a  good  pollenizer  for  Bubach  No.  5. 
That  seems  as  simple  as  a  dream — as  Mr. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


THB  STAR  OF  HOPE. 

“  I  had  lost  all 
hope  and  gone  to 
my  father’s  to  die,” 
said  Mrs.  Moue 
Evans,  of  Mound, 
Coryell  Co.,  Texas. 
‘‘I  gave  birth  to  a 
baby  a  year  ago,  the 
5th  of  June  last,” 
she  adds,  ‘‘and 
seemed  to  do  very 
well  for  8  or  9  days, 
and  then  I  began  to 
feel  very  bad,  my 
feet  began  to  swell, 
my  stomach  was  all 
wrong  and  1  seemed 
to  suffer  with  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be 
borne.  I  was  in  bed 
5  months  and  there 
was  not  a  day  that  it 
seemed  I  could  live. 
We  had  the  best 
doctors  that  our 
country  afforded.  I 
was  a  skeleton. 
Every  one  that  saw 
me  thought  that  I 
would  never  get 
well.  I  had  palpita¬ 
tion  and  pain  in  the  heart,  terrible  pain  in 
my  right  side  just  under  the  ribs,  terrible 
headaches  all  the  time  ;  a  bearing  down 
sensation  ;  a  distressed  feeling  in  my  stom¬ 
ach  all  the  time  ;  could  hardly  eat  anything 
and  it  looked  as  if  I  would  starve.  All  the 
time  I  would  take  such  weak  trembling 
spells,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  stand 
it.  There  were  six  doctors  treating  me 
when  1  commenced  taking  your  medicine. 
I  had  lost  all  hope  and  gone  to  my  father’s 
to  die.  I  commenced  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  his  1  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  ’  together,  and  I  took 
them  regularly  until  I  felt  as  if  life  was 
worth  living  again.” 

“I  weigh  more  than  I  have  weighed  for 
ten  years.  My  friends  say  that  I  look  better 
than  they  ever  saw  me.  The  first  two  bot¬ 
tles  did  me  more  good  than  all  the  medicine 
I  had  taken.  My  stomach  has  never  hurt 
me  since.  I  can  eat  anything  I  want  and  as 
much  as  I  want.  If  you  want  to  use  this  in 
favor  of  your  medicine,  I  am  a  living  wit¬ 
ness  to  testify  to  it,  and  will,  to  anybody 
who  wants  to  know  further  of  my  case.” 


HOW  TO  BUILD  ask 
WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


You  make  a  mistake 

if  you  have  a  Dairy  or  Creamery 

When  you  do  not  use 

The  Best  Separator  on  the  Market 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator 

Send  for  catalogues  filled  with  testimonials. 

It  excels  all  others  in 

THOROUGHNESS  OF  SEPARATION. 

Belmont,  Mi>.,June  12,  1897. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  skims  closer  than  any  machine  1  know  of. 

E.  P.  THOMAS. 

Lyndonville,  Vt.,  Nov.  26,  1897. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  is  by  far  the  smoothest-running  separator  1  have  ever  seen 
in  operation.  As  a  skimmer  it  beats  anything  1  have  ever  tested. 

W.  I.  POWERS,  Mgr.  Speedwell  Farms. 

Groton  City,  N  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1897. 

I  placed  your  Improved  U.  S.  beside  an  “  American,”  gave  them  an  equal  test, 
and  decided  the  U.  S.  cheaper  at  $125  than  the  “  American  ”  at  $100.  1  he 

‘‘American  ”  left  twice  as  much  fat  in  the  skim-milk.  F.  A.  COA  I Z. 

Rardwell’s  Ferry,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1897. 
The  skim-milk  from  Improved  U.  S.  shows  only  .01  5  of  1#  ol  butter  Lit .  It  is 
operated  by  my  two  boys,  aged  8  and  13  years.  F.  L.  1 0 1  MAN. 

Ludlow,  Vt.,  Nov.  13,  1897. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Midget  runs  full  capacity  and  gets  the  last  drop  of  fat. 

W.  II.  H.  CHAPMAN. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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THE2MAGICIAN_ 

The  magician  ’  'of  j 
the  dairy  is  the ' 
Safety  Hand  Sepa- ! 
rator.  It  improves] 
the  quality  of  your  ' 
butter  and  i  n- 1 
creases'1  the  quan-  ] 
tity.  'It  doubles' 
the  value  of  the ! 
s  kim  -mil  k  and  ] 
vastly  increases ' 
the  value  of  the ! 
herd.  In  fact  this] 
“magician”  is  the1 
most  profitable  piece  of  machinery  you  ! 
can  place  on  the  farm. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles—Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Coiiti.andt  Sthekt, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


PEERLESS  GRINDERS 

Grlndall  grains  single  or  mixed 
Just  as  line  or  as  coarse  as  you 
wish  it.  Make  the  nicest  kind  of 
“grits,”  hominy,  Ac.  JUST  EATS 
UP  CORN  -“COB  AND  ALL.” 

Other  farm  implements  and 
machinery.  EVERYTHING  IS 
'GUARANTEED.  Circulars  five. 

5^  STEVENS  M’F’C  CO. 
W'  JOLIET,  ILL. 


HARRISON’S  BURR-STONE 

GRINDING  MILLS 

are  the  best  con strocted,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  made.  On  the 
60  years.  At  tho  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  In 
1893  they  received  tho 
highest  possible  award. 
Rend  2c.  stamp  for  40p.  lil'd 
Catalog. Mills senton  approval. 
I.EONAUD  1).  HARRISON, 
Avc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MAKE  MONEY 

by  grinding  for  others 

SAVE  MONEY 

by  grinding  for 
yourself.  Ear  corn 
and  any  grain  for 
feed.  Table  corn 
meal, buck  wheat. rye 
and  graham  flour 
can  be  ground  on  our 
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FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS. 


Do  fine  work.  They  last.  Seldom  require  repairs. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Easily  operated  and  kept  In 
order.  Run  light.  Book  on  mills  sent  free.  We 
build  Flour  Mills.  Roller  or  Ruhr  System. 
.M»ltl>YIU:  .V  HARMON  <  0.“<l>I>»»  SI.,  Imtlrninpulll.liu!. 


\Corn  Shell ers 

If  or  hand  or  power;  cleans  and  separates 
Acorn  from  cob.  Price  ♦  4.76.  Shells  18-bu.  an 
Ahr.  Hand  shelter  $1 ;  shells  bn.  In  4  minutes. Two 
Ihole  shelter  with  pulley, crank, fan  &  table  ;shells 
135  bu.  an  hr.  $10.50.  New  style  self-feed  shelter 
lKhclls500bu  daily,  15  styles  &  sizes;  every  shelter 
lirmirniitccd.  We  have  no  agents  but  sell  di¬ 
rect  &  save  you  agonta'or  dealers' profit. Prices 
lull  reduced  t?fSend  for  free  Catalogue.  __ 

{Marvin  Smith  Co.  68 S.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  III. 


This  MILL  Does 

all  kinds  of  work  final  on  on. 
■et  of  grinder,  without  injuring 
them.  Handles  corn  and  cob, 

rye,  barley,  oats  and  screenings. 
It's  different  from  all  others. 

( Also  make  6  sizes  Bell  Power  Mills 
2  to  35  H.  P.) 

P. N. BO WSHEk  CO.  So. Bend. Ind 


Nothing  PAYS  SO  WELL 
on  the  Stock  or  Dairy  farm. 
We  make  the  largest  line  of 
Cutting  Machinery  on  Earth. 
8MAEEEY  MFCS.  GO., 
Manitcwoc,  Wis. 
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Do  you  want  the  LARGEST 
and  BEST 

FEED  COOKER 

on  the  market  for  the  least 
money  ?  If  so,  send  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices  to 
HEE8EN  BROS.  &  CO., 
Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Ooobn  and  Tank  Heater*  t'  _ 

r  AND  CHEAPEST  OH  EARTH  * 

toe*  &m.»  o*  B.«.  to  0.  5  |£m  1 

TO*  OCKJOI.1*.  2^— 
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jmj  HFg.  Co.  ,  Hom.r,  KlCfc. 
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FARM  BUILDINGS 

DWELLINGS  «  BARNS  *  POULTRY  HOUSES 
HOT-HOUSES  «  STABLES  *  Etc. 

RECEIVE  PERFECT  PROTECTION  FROH  WIND  OR  STORM 
IN  THE  USE  OF 

P&B  KUBEROID  ROOFING 

NO  PAPER  TO  TEAR.  NO  TAR  TO  RUN. 

AIR-TIGHT,  WATER,  ACID  AND  ALKALI  PROOF. 
IMPERVIOUS  TO  STABLE  GASES. 

-  *  v  • 

SAHPLES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81-83  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Kevitt  explains  it — and  I  hope  that  he 
will  succeed  in  producing  15,000  quarts 
on  an  acre.  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  record  from  our  Glen  Marys. 
We  have  fair  soil  and  good  strong  plants 
which  have  gone  into  winter  quarters 
in  good  condition.  We  shall  do  the  best 
we  can  for  them  in  the  Spring,  and  then 
we  Viall  see  how  close  we  come  to  finger¬ 
ing  a  share  of  that  $750.  We  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  buy  a  new  carriage  on  the  strength 
of  it,  though  !  ir.  w.  c. 


A  WHITE  LEGHORN  MAN  TALKS. 

CHEAP  DECEMBER  EGGS. 

On  page  40,  IT.  W.  C.  asks  what  is 
wrong  that  his  November  eggs  cost  eight 
cents  each  to  produce,  and  December 
eggs  nine  cents.  I  have  read  all  that  he 
has  had  to  say  about  those  hens,  and  the 
way  they  are  fed  and  cared  for.  The 
trouble  is  that  he  hasn’t  more  pullets, 
and  that  most  of  the  pullets  he  has  are 
Minorcas.  If  his  birds  were  one-half  to 
three-quarters  good  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  hatched  fairly  early,  and  were  given 
the  same  care  and  feed,  lie  would  have  a 
very  different  story  to  tell.  By  good 
pullets,  I  mean  those  from  large,  healthy, 
vigorous  stock  bred  for  eggs  for  several 
generations.  If  hatched  in  incubators, 
it  must  be  properly  done.  The  young 
chicks  must  be  kept  growing  right  along 
without  any  pull-backs,  to  give  the  best 
and  earliest  results.  When  the  cockerels 
weigh  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
each,  keep  them  separate  from  the  pul¬ 
lets. 

But  somebody  will  say  that  one  has  to 
raise  so  many  chicks  to  get  a  flock  of 
pullets,  and  it’s  such  a  lot  of  work  and 
trouble,  not  to  mention  the  expense. 
Ay!  There’s  the  rub  !  It  has  been  said 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib¬ 
erty,  and  it  is  also  the  price  of  pullets. 

As  for  the  cost  of  December  eggs,  I 
have  100  yearlings  and  500  pullets,  all 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  The  pullets  were 
hatched  all  the  way  from  the  first  week 
in  April  to  about  duly  1.  At  five  months 
of  age,  many  of  the  pullets  began  lay¬ 
ing  ;  at  six  months,  they  much  more 
than  paid  their  keep,  while  at  seven 
months,  they  paid  their  daily  keep  three 
times  over.  But  to  include  the  year¬ 
lings,  which  were  not  laying  much, 
brings  the  cost  of  eggs  higher,  and  I 
find  that  my  eggs  in  December  cost  me 
about  one  cent  each.  If  one  has  a  good 
market  for  eggs,  and  can  sell  the  year¬ 
ling  hens  for  a  good  price,  it  pays  to 
raise  pullets.  h.  j.  Blanchard. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  Mr.  Blanchard  has  been 
keeping  poultry  several  years,  and  knows 
how  to  select  his  breeding  stock,  and 
how  to  feed.  We  want  to  follow  much 
the  same  track — only  we  like  our  quiet 
and  good-natured  Minorcas.  By  careful 
selection  and  good  feeding,  we  can  make 
good  layers  out  of  the  granddaughters 
of  some  of  these  old  hens  that  ran  us  in 
debt  in  December.  Can’t  we,  Mr.  Blan¬ 
chard  ? 


THE  COW  OF  DAIRY  TYPE. 

At  the  recent  New  York  State  Breeders’  meet¬ 
ing,  F.  S.  Peer  read  a  paper  on  Breeding  and 
Feeding  to  Produce  High-class  Dairy  Animals. 
He  said  :  “  We  are  building  on  acquired  charac¬ 
teristics.  Originally,  the  eov,  was  wild,  and  gave 
only  milk  enough  to  rear  the  young.  She  was  a 
work  animal.  This  original  cow  was  a  most  in¬ 
ferior-looking  animal,  if  we  judge  from  old  pic¬ 
tures.  All  that  our  dairy  animals  are  now  above 
their  ancestors,  they  are  by  acquired  character¬ 
istics.  The  old  statement  that  like  begets  like,  is 
not  strictly  true,  or  we  would  have  no  improve¬ 
ment.  Time  for  improvement  is  before  the  calf 
is  born.  It  must  receive  from  the  parents  an  im¬ 
petus  to  carry  it  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  way  to  do  it  is  primarily  food. 

“Starting  with  what  we  will  call  a  general- 
purpose  cow,  we  will  try  to  see  how  the  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  brought  about.  When  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  inclined  to  turn  everything  to  fat,  you 
cannot  expect  it  to  be  a  great  milk  producer.  An 
animal  must  be  trained  and  bred  for  a  special 
purpose.  When  all  the  energy  of  the  animal  is 
expended  in  producing  milk,  we  cannot  expect 
the  laying  on  of  fat.  A  general-purpose  cow  can¬ 
not  come  into  our  calculation.  She  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  the  dairy  breeds  or  with  the  beef  breeds. 
To  produce  the  beef  type,  the  mother  is  fed  on 
concentrated  foods,  aud  the  milk  flow  is  stopped 


at  once  upon  her  becoming  with  calf,  and  all  the 
tendency  is  to  impress  the  offspring  with  the  beef 
qualities.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  producing  a 
dairy  type.  Coarse  foods  are  fed,  and  the  period 
of  lactation  is  continued  as  long  as  possible. 

“The  rich  Englishman  goes  to  Jersey,  and  pays 
$1,000  for  a  cow.  He  feeds  her  concentrated  foods, 
and  when  the  calf  comes,  it  is  more  like  the  beef 
type  than  the  dairy.  As  a  yearling,  the  calf  may 
take  the  premium  at  the  fair,  but  when  it  comes 
into  the  dairy,  it  is  a  failure.  The.  poor  Irishman 
may  have  a  calf  given  him  for  a  day's  work.  He 
takes  the  calf  home,  and  it  is  fed  on  the  refuse 
of  the  place,  cabbage  leaves,  potato  parings, 
coarse  foods.  The  cow  has  a  large  paunch,  but 
when  she  comes  into  the  dairy  she  will  be  a  re¬ 
markable  animal.  She  will  be  milked  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  is,  in  every  way,  a  dairy 
success. 

“  When  we  attempt  to  cross  between  two  breeds, 
each  of  which  has  valuable  characteristics  along 
certain  lines,  we  may  think  that  we  are  going  to 
get  an  animal  which  will  combine  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  two  breeds.  But  the  parents  are  what 
they  are  by  artificial  qualities.  As  soon  as  we 
cross  these  breeds,  we  can  get  only  50  per  cent  of 
the  artificial  qualities  of  the  parents.  The  only 
thing  the  two  crossed  breeds  have  in  common  is 
the  old  original  characters,  and  we  are  likely  to 
find  that,  instead  of  having  animals  that  combine 
the  good  characters  of  the  parents,  we  have  one 
which  more  resembles  the  original  type  of  animal. 
In-and-in  breeding  should  be  practiced  only  in 
the  hands  of  experts."  c. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  New  York  Poultry  Show  will  be  held  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  February  I 
to  5,  inclusive.  The  entries  closed  January  18. 
Competition  is  open  to  the  world,  and  over  $7,000 
in  money  and  cups  are  offered  as  premiums.  The 
meetings  of  clubs  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
various  breeds  will  be  held  during  the  show.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  exhibitions  in  the  country, 
competition  is  keen,  and  only  the  best  birds  stand 
any  chance  of  winning  premiums. 

Spot  in  an  Eon.— I  have  a  P.  Rock  hen,  Spring 
1896  hatch,  lays  well,  good  shape  and  shell  to 
eggs,  looks,  and  acts  all  right,  yet  every  egg  con¬ 
tains  a  small  brown  spot.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

North  Adams,  Mass.  c.  R.  p. 

Ans. — This  little  spot  in  the  egg  is  not  unusual, 
being  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  small  blood  vessel 
which  caused  a  drop  of  blood  to  pass  into  the  egg. 
It  soon  heals,  and  occurs  mostly  with  pullets  that 
have  been  highly  fed,  and  which  are  really  too 
fat. 

Fertile  Winter  Egor. — I  have  always  found 
the  eggs  less  fertile  in  Winter  when  the  hens  are 
confined,  and  I  lay  it  to  want  of  exercise,  pullets 
not  fully  matured,  hens  not  fully  recovered  from 
the  moult,  and  too  many  roosters  in  close  quar¬ 
ters.  I  think  this  will  cover  the  principal  causes. 
If  the  hens  are  kept  as  busy  as  possible,  in  a 
warm  house  (I  do  not  mean  a  heated  one),  kept 
clean  and  free  from  vermin,  and  not  fed  too 
much,  and  given  warm  water  to  drink,  I  think 
that  one  can  get  plenty  of  eggs,  and  a  good  per 
cent  of  fertile  ones.  A  good  per  cent  of  fertility 
for  eggs  purchased  from  the  farmers  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  is  about  50.  j.  h.  s. 

Keeping  Hen  Manure.— F.  C.  C.,  Sandy  Creek 
Me.,  page  21,  wants  to  know  about  Winter  care 
of  hen  manure.  My  practice  for  20  years  has 
been  to  clean  off  the  dropping  board  often,  at 
least  every  other  day,  if  possible,  and  put  the 
manure  in  barrels  or  bushel  boxes,  and  keep  un¬ 
der  cover.  By  the  time  it  is  wanted  in  the  Spring, 
it  has  become  fine— I  call  it  ripened.  If  two  or 
three  inches  of  some  .absorbent  is  put  on  top  of 
the  manure  in  the  barrel  after  it  has  settled, 
much  of  the  ammonia  will  be  retained  that  would 
otherwise  escape.  Hen  manure  kept  in  this  way 
should  be  worked  into  the  soil  as  soon  as  applied, 
and  never  used  as  top-dressing,  as  it  is  very  quick 
acting,  and  will  burn  the  foliage  of  growing 
plants.  c.  w.  kino. 

Massachusetts. 

Profitable  Poultry.— You  ask  for  “hands  up”, 
for  those  who  had  chickens  that  paid  for  their 
feed  in  the  month  of  November.  I  have  a  flock  of 
W.  P.  Rocks,  which  includes  18  yearling  hens, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  moulting,  one  cock,  43 
May  and  June-hatched  pullets,  aud  12  cockerels, 
a  total  of  74,  that  have  had  nothing  but  corn,  fed 
twice  per  day,  until  in  December.  They  had  free 
range  of  the  farm.  Perhaps  if  they  had  had  a 
balanced  ration,  they  might  have  done  better.  I 
sold  20  dozen  eggs,  at  33  cents  per  dozen,  $6.00. 
They  ate  11  bushels  of  corn,  at  45  cents  per  bushel, 
$4.95,  leaving  a  profit  of  $1.65;  the  eggs  were 
mostly  laid  by  the  pullets.  c.  c.  H. 

Lewisboro,  N.  Y. 

Secretary  Caldwell  of  the  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  reports  that  the  season  of  1897  was 
a  most  prosperous  one  in  Guernsey  circles.  At  the 
present  time,  15,300  Guernseys  are  entered  in 
the  register  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club.  Fully  one-third  of  these  have  been  placed 
in  the  book  since  the  close  of  the  World’s  Fair 
dairy  tests.  Provision  was  made  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  to  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the 
office,  and  also  take  up  some  new  lines  of  work, 
prominent  among  which  will  be  home  tests  of 
Guernseys.  These  tests  will  not  be  undertaken 
to  encourage  remarkable  yields  for  a  short  time, 
but  to  induce  the  breeders  to  follow  the  work  of 
their  herds  and  individual  animals  during  the 
entire  season  under  conditions  to  be  established 
by  the  club,  with  reports  of  the  work  to  its  office 
at  regular  intervals.  Ample  provision  for  check¬ 
ing  the  work  is  contemplated.  It  is  believed  such 
tests  will  bring  forward  much  to  confirm  the 
ability  of  the  Guernsey  to  make  profitable  returns 
for  the  food  givenj  her. 


Some  Good  Hens. — Here  is  my  record  for  1897, 


from  25  hens: 

Eggs,  4,079,  sold  for . $42.39 

Chickens,  40,  sold  for .  18.33 

Chickens,  30,  left .  18.00 


Total . $78.72 

EXPENSES. 

Eggs  bought  for  setting . $  6.00 

Eggs  set  from  my  hens .  1.45 

Feed  for  the  year  for  chickens  and  hens....  30.71 
Value  of  chickens  and  liens  died .  1 .40 


Total . ...$39.56 

Profit .  $39.16 


My  feed  was  buckwheat  boiled  and  fed  warm  in  the 
morning,  with  clear  warm  water,  and  dry  buck¬ 
wheat  and  corn  at  night,  and  a  few  table  scraps. 
I  have  55  hens  and  pullets  this  year,  and  will  let 
you  know  at  the  end  of  the  year  how  they  do. 

Jasper,  N.  Y.  s.  j.  m. 

Cheap  Early  Lambs.— The  weather  reports  tell 
of  snow  18  inches  deep  in  New  York,  and  we 
here,  knowing  something  of  the  northern  climate, 
think  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  In 
the  coldest  part  of  the  South,  4, (XX)  feet  above  sea 
level,  we  have  had  two  inches  as  the  moderate 
contribution  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the 
season  :  but  after  two  days,  the  ground  was  clear 
and  the  sun  shining  so  warmly  that  the  woolly 
coats  had  their  mouths  open  while  lying  in  the 
pasture.  Without  any  effort,  we  get  our  lambs 
from  this  time  on;  some  are  already  skipping 
about  with  the  flock,  and  making  the  melody 
which  cheers  the  shepherds’  minds.  What  might 
be  done  with  the  Dorset  ewes  I  don’t  know,  ex¬ 
cept  it  might  be  that  the  lambs  might  be  already 
on  their  way  to  market  for  the  tables  of  the  luxu¬ 
rious  rich  people,  without  costing  the  owners  of 
them  one  cent  in  money.  A  strict  account  of  a 
flock  since  precisely  one  year  ago,  shows  that 
the  expense  is  all  included  in  the  pasture  of  a 
meadow  which  is  lying  idle  waiting  for  the  next 
corn  crop  to  come,  and  getting  the  benefit  of  a 
flock  of  sheep  running  on  it  through  last  year, 
and  the  sheep  are  out  every  day  getting  their 
whole  living  without  any  hand  feeding  whatever. 
While  I  write  this,  the  sun  shines  through  the 
window  too  warmly  for  comfort,  and  I  move  to 
the  shade.  h.  s. 

Macon  County,  N.  C. 

For  colds  that  come  in  the  night,  you  cannot  have 
medicine  too  handy.  Of  course,  it  should  be  the  right 
medicine;  and  the  right,  medicine  is  Jayne's  Expec¬ 
torant. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne's  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.—  Adi). 

Save  *  Cows 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  is  cheap  insur¬ 
ance.  50c.  each  ;  $5.00  doz.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 

jk*  Send  your  addres*  with  a-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

MV  all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harneas,  sold  direct  to 

I  the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

1~H 1  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  tko  Church  St.,  P~vegq,  N.Y. 


Guernseys. 

'■43ft  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding,  butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM. 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RC  cumunv  i  907  Liberty  8*.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
.  r.  OnAHRUIli')  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.AC.R.R 

Holsteinsare Money  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pail 
fullot  good  milk,  'l’hey  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  andi 
seldom  sick.  When  done  at  the  pall  they  ornament: 
the  butcher’s  block.  They  are  prepotent,  aud  alwavs 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  calves.  THE 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  Is  found  In  the  herd  of 

<■  >.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanlc  Station  II.  J. 

EIGHT  FIRST-CLASS  STALLIONS  ZZlZ 

for  Jersey  Cattle.  Seven  are  Clydesdale,  and  one  is 
an  Imported  Coach.  C.  UOKDWKLL,  Batavia.  O. 


Reg  P  Chinas  Berkshires 

and  Cheater  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  (todays,  to  reduce  stock 
quick.  Special  cut  price a  on 
above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 
Hamilton  &  Co.  Cochranvllle.  Chester  Co  Pa. 


AMftT||EQ  Poland-China  Sow  bred  for  Spring 
nilU  I  II EH  farrow;  sho  is  a  bargain,  and  worth 
$15.  Orders  hooked  for  spring  pigs. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


Phoohiro  Diffe  White  Wyandotte  Fowls.  Writo 
UllCOllllC  ll£o  SILAS  DEAN,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  n mu  shipped  471  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  Noted  for  lean  meat  and  rapid  growth. 

K.  W.  DAVIS.  Torrlngford,  Conn. 


Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  In  our  yards.  Eggs  in  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  Illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JaMKS  RANKIN,  South  Easton.  Mass. 


Turkeys— W.  H.  Turkeys  and  Toulouse  Goose.  Best 
strains.  Stamp  for  eir.  Stanley  Williams, Kennedy, N.Y 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


A  Disinfectant  Powder  for 
Poultry  Vermin  Sample  10c 
Book  frh®.  d.  J.  Lambert.  Box  307.  Apponaug.  R.  I. 


CRUSHED  FLINT  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells, Calclto,  Granulated 
Bone,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  last. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK,  PA. 


wo  Groat  EGG  MAKERS 

Utuytc  GKEKN  BONA  CUTTER, 
MANN  d  GRANITE  CRYSTAL  Grit. 

For  Poultry.  Cash  or  instalments. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  M1I.FO Hit,  MASS. 


THE  CROWN 

bones.  For  the  ponltryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


joken.  «•?*!£ 


Mafia,  PorfHt,  Bay- Modules- 
'**•  U  iseseiifil 

operation.  LuwMt  priced 
flrtt-olaoi  Hatcfcer  made. 
GEO.  II,  STAHL. 

Qulnoy,!!!. 


START  IN  BUSINESS  I 
HATCH  THOUSANDS 

WITH  THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATOR 

200  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

Prairie  State  Inc.  Co. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


A  SURE  WINNER. 

OUR  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 
prove  it  if  you  use  it.  Send  6e  for 
new  128  page  catalog  and  study  the 
merits  of  our  machines.  Has  valu¬ 
able  points  onartilicial  incubation 
and  poultry  culture  generally. 
We  manufacture  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 
than  any  other  firm.  Sizes  60  to 
800.  Prices  from  $8.00  to  $70.00. 
DES  MOINES  INC’B.  CO. 
Box  90  DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 


Testimonials  by_ 
the  yard— 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR 

1  LEADS  THE  WORLD.  > 

WE  ARE  GENERAL  AGENTS  J 
AND  HEADQUARTERS  FOR# 
THE  BEST  POULTRY  SUP-  s 
PLIES.  ClRCULABS  ON  APPLICA-  ? 

TION.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  * 

714  Chjstnut  St., Philadelphia,  i 

(Jvvvvvvvvv\vvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvv\vvvv 


■I  AFC  UCUC  I  V  when  F,(go ore  hlgn. 

MAIVt  HtNd  LAI -  You  can  do  it.  - 

jThis  Priceless  Secret  of  Success  with  Poultry  is 
I  fully  told  in  our  New  Poultry  Itook  which  ia  pent 
I  Free  iw  a  Premium  with  our  Poultry  Paper  S 
qao'a  lor  10  ceuu.  Address,  W.  I*.  C’O.,  C’llutonvllle,  (Jon 


aJLGREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

prlio  winning  poultry  for  18P8.  The  finest  poultry  book  out.  A 
njW perfect  guide  to  poultry  miner*.  Calendar  for  ’1)8  on  cover.  (JIvea 
prico  o f  egg g  an<l  *t.»«:k  from  the  very  best  strain*.  It  show*  the 
chicken*  anil  tieserllies  them  all.  (Jet  book  ami  m  o  special 
offer.  K  very  hotly  want*  this  poultry  book.  Bend  fl  cent*  in  stamps 

B.  II.  GKKIIIKK,  FLORIN,  PA. 


™L  Business  Hen 

makes  moneyfortha  business  man.  We  telj 
all  about  business  methods  in  breeding, sel* 
ling  and  handling  poultry  in  our  KeW 
Poultry  Encyclopedia,  Tell*  about  poultry 
and  their  ailments,  Kivingrecipes  for  diseases, 
etc.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  15  cents 
in  stamps  nr  money.  UTWrite  todav. 

THEJ.  W.  MILLER  CO..  Box  144.  Freeport,  111. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 


R  LARGE  ’98  GUIDE  of  100 

pages  explains  all.  Worth  $25.00 

to  any  oue.  The  fargent,  finest  aud  moat  complete 
book  ever  published  in  colon*.  Contain*  .»*(*#■  3  75 
new  I  Hind  ration*,  hundred*  of  valuabla  rer  Imr  Rtid 

plans,  and  now  TO  lAKK  POCLTItY  PAY.  8ant 
postpaid  JOHN  BAUSCHER.  Jr. 

for  15c  to.  It»x  Gtf*  FKKBPOKT,  ILLS. 


POULTRY 

A  PQU2.T&Y  &Z3B,  Jaacia 


We  keep  every, 
this*  ia  tae 

_  Fonda*,  Jooa,  Incuhat- 

ore,  Live  Stock,  3rooder» — any  thing— if  a 
our  bueinesatf  Call  or  let  ua  eend  you  our 
illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing — It’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

28  Vesoy  Street,  New  York  City. 
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QLENTANGY  INCUBATOR., 

I  his  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address. 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


THE  D1PUOVE1)  r 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
eclf-rcgii luting.  The  simple,!,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hnleher 
,  In  the  market.  ('Irculnrn  FREE.  - 
GKO.  KUTKL  CO.,  qi  lXOV.  ILL. 


Several  herds  of  cuttle  just  at  present  is  interesting  us. 


At  such  time  the  BUYER  gains  at  the  expens 
i?.®  SELLER.  We  have  been  instructed  to  buy  2(JU  breeding  ewes  In  or  near  Nebraska.  Also  to  sell 
CLYDESDALES,  CLEVELAND  BAYS,  FRENCH  COACHES  and  TROTTERS.  Do  not  think  these  are  all 
we  have  In  live  stock  "  *■ - -■  —  - -  -  — - —  - 


Write  and  see.  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  State  StreOt.'New  York,  N.  Y. 
Refers  by  permission  to  The  Kukai,  Nkw-Youkek 
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TEAS  COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set.  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  2C 
pounds  60c.  Cockatoo  Tea.  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
illustraied  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  maii 
20  pounds  Ten,  and  «et  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  TUB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


“PENNA. 


M  Harrows  and 

Cultivators. 


Frame, And  Plain  Steel  Frame,  Spring-Tooth  Harrows. 

Riding  Cultivators  with  Extension  Axles,  2  to  3 
lovers.  Walking  Cultivators,  with  4  or  6  shovels. 


Write  for  circulars  and  prices  to 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

Manufacturers.  YORK,  PA. 


THE  BUCKLEY  ICE  PLOW. 


Just  the  thing  for  small  dealeisand  farmers.  Cuts 
two  grooves  at  a  time;  runs  easy.  About  one-half 
the  price  of  other  makes.  Every  plow  warranted. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  102  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


COOK  Your  FEED  anil  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Damping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  anil  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalilers,  Caldrons, 
etc.  (W~  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  IB. 


Before  Buying  Seeds,  you  Bhould  write  a  postal  for 

BURPEE’S 

FARM  ANNUAL 

For  1898. 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 

A  handsome  new  book— tells  the  truth  about 

The  Qrcnc  That 
Best  vLLI/v  Crow 

Twenty-one  Exclusive  Novelties  of  Un¬ 


New  Flowers  painted  from  Nature. 


usual  Merit.  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 


BURPEE’S  SEEDSADAW 

Our  business  grows  also.  We  fill  more  orders 

every  Spring  than  do  any  other  Seedsmen  in  m  •  W 


spri  .  „  _ _ 

the  world.  Will  you  join  bur  army  of  customers?  Write  TO-DAY. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  4.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 
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must  be  had  on  any  farm  to  make  it  pay.  A  simple  little  calculation 
will  prove  how  much  cheaper  than  paying  hoard  and  wages  to  hired, 
help  is  buying  the  Iron  Age  Combined  Seed  Drill  nnil 
Wheel  line.  A  single  trial  will  show  how  much  better  it 
does  the  work.  It's  one  of  the  famous 


IRON  ACE, 


Farm  nnd  Garden  Implements.  It  plows,  levels, I 
furrows,  sows,  covers,  rakes,  cultivates,  hoes  and  hills.  * 
Does  all  well.  There’s  money  saved  in  every  move  it 
makes.  Send  for  the  I  ItON  AGE  Book,  Fit  EE. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  107,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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1  P 14  E  Pulverizing  Harrow  j 

HD  ITI  L  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler  j 

makes  a  fine,  deep,  level  seed  bed  for  any  crop  ; 
any  soil,  insuring  complete  and  perfect  gor- ; 

Made  entirely  of  Cast  Steel  J 
and  Wrought  Iron  they  are  practically  I 
Indestructible.  Sizes  up  to  13J^  feet. 

CCIIT  nil  TDIAI  You  return  It  ut  my  ex-' 
OCR  I  UI1  I  niHLi  peiiwc  It  not  Kntlxf aetory. 

The  cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth— ^(8.00  nnd  up. 

N  It  —I  deliver  FREE  Illustrated  pamphlet  and  prices  mailed  free.  '• 

on  board  nt  dlstrl-  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’Pr, 

bulla*  point*.  Millington,  1U.  or  30  G.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  PARKER 


STUMP  PULLERS, 
Grubbing  Machines, 
Derricks,  Hoists,  But¬ 
ter  Workers,  Bread  Kneaders  and  attachments  arc 
the  best,  and  fully  warranted.  AGENTS  IV  ANTED. 
Send  stamp  for  “CATALOGUE  R.”  Address 

THE  PARKER  CO., 

205  SHEFFIELD  AVK.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  $ 5.60 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  Set,  S 8.00 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hardware  of 
every  description.  Catalogue  free. 
WM.  \V.  HOOD,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 
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The  best  weeder  tooth  is  the  one  that’s  most  flexible  and  springy.  This 
flat ,  highly  tempered  steel  tooth  is  about  ioo  per  cent,  more  flexible  than  a  round 
tooth.  Helps  to  make  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  about  ioo  per  cent,  more 
effective  than  other  weeders.  The  thirty-nine  teeth  are  so  arranged  on  the 
frame  that  weeds  can  t  clog  them.  The  only  weeder  that  has  flat  teeth; 
the  only  one  that  can’t  clog.  The  only  machine  that  will  do  as  good 
and  careful  work  as  a  hand  hoe,  and  as  much  work  as  20  hoes.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers  used  it  last  year ;  few  farmers  will  be  without 


HALLOCK’S 


ANTI¬ 

CLOG 


WEEDER 


by  the  end  of  this  year.  It  kills  the  weeds-  and  thoroughly  works  the  ground. 
Better  than  a  spring-tooth  harrow  for  making  the  ground  ready  for  planting. 
The  most  profitable  £  ol  for  farmers  to  use  or  to  sell. 

First  order  frorrr^iach  town 
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secure^  special  price  and  agency. 

<z> 

“Have  tested  the  Success  Anti-clog  Wetv£°  thoroughly.  I  consider  it  worth  a  dollar  a  day  to  me  every 
day  that  I  use  it.  I  cultivated  young  co’^Vitli  it  and  had  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  weeds  eradicated  on 
sixty  acres  of  corn  with  one  weeder.  An  rg>  client  tool  for  potatoes  and  vegetables  and  for  covering  grass  seed — 
Hungarian,  crimson  clover,  millet,  etc.”  A.  Brown,  Elesbery,  Mo. 

...  . 

“The  Success  Anti-clog  Weeders  give  graud  satisfaction  ;  everybody  is  delighted  with  them.  Those  that  I  sold  are  doing 
splendid  work.”  C.  A.  Woodworth,  Popes  Mills,  N.  Y. 

“Enclosed  find  money  order  for  five  more  Success  Weeders.  I  want  this  territory  for  ’98.  Think  I  can  sell  several  times 
as  many  then  as  I  did  this  year.”  J-  M.  Byrum,  Castle,  Ind. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information.  Give  name  of  County. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box  305,  York,  Penn. 
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TUBERCULIN;  WHAT  IT  IS.  HOW  USED. 

ACCOUNT  OF  A  VETERINARIAN’S  TEST. 

What  To  Do  for  Consumptive  Cows. 

Tuberculin,  as  it  comes  from  the  bacteriological 
laboratory,  is  an  ill-smelling,  straw-colored  liquid,  re¬ 
sembling  olive  oil.  It  is  a  sterilized  fluid  which  has 
been  secreted  by  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis,  but  which 
has  been  freed  completely  from  the  bacilli.  It  cannot, 
in  consequence,  communicate  the  disease  which  pro¬ 
duced  it,  and  if  injected  into  the  tissues  of  an  animal, 
is  soon  thrown  out  by  the  eliminating  organs.  Koch, 
who  had  discovered  the  germ  of  tuberculosis,  also 
found  tuberculin,  and  discovered  that,  when  injected 
into  an  animal  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  this  sub¬ 
stance  produced  a  fever  known  now  as  a  reaction. 
Upon  this  fact,  the  tuberculin  test  depends. 

Temporarily,  the  disease  process  is  hastened,  and 
the  disturbance  upon  nerve  centers  and  places  of 
active  disease  causes  this  hectic  fever  or  reaction.  Re¬ 
cent  investigators,  Dr.  Russell,  of  Maine,  among  them, 
report  that  reaction  does  not  always  take  place  in 
eases  of  hidden  disease,  or  in  .cases  of  recent  infection. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  a  single  test  of  a  herd  is  not 
enough  to  enable  us  to  guarantee  every  animal  free  ; 
it  does  shov  that  none  is  dangerously  affected.  Dr. 
Nelson,  of  New  Jersey,  also  observes  that  cows  do  not 
always  react  to  tuberculin,  even  though  diseased  :  and 
Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Minnesota,  gives  several  instances  that 
have  come  under  his  observation,  where  the  reinjec¬ 
tion  caused  no  reaction.  This  seems  especially  to  be 
true  if  reinjection  takes  place  after  but  a  short  in¬ 
terval.  Other  cows.  Dr.  Law  has  found  ready  to  react 
at  any  time.  It  has,  also,  been  found  that  animals  far 
gone  with  consumption,  do  not  respond  to  the  small 
dose  of  tuberculin  injected.  They  are  already  making 
so  much  in  their  systems,  that  they  do  not  heed  the 
addition.  Such  eases  would  not  escape  upon  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  cases  between  those  recently  infected  or, 
perhaps,  recovered,  and  the  palpably  diseased,  can  be 
detected  by  tuberculin. 

A  few  weeks  since,  Dr.  Law  went  to  examine  the 
dairy  herd  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital,  at  Willard. 
He  kindly  allowed  me  to  go  to  see  how 
the  work  was  done.  I  wished  to  see  a 
reacting  cow,  and  fully  expected  that 
some  diseased  cows  would  be  found  in 
the  large  herd.  We  arrived  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  donning  uniforms,  began  taking 
the  temperatures  of  the  08  animals  in 
the  east  barn.  The  readings  ran  from 
99.8  to  104.3  degrees,  most  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  showing  101.8  degrees.  Dr.  Law 
observed  that  102  degrees  for  large,  well- 
fed  animals  indoors  is  a  normal  temper¬ 
ature.  As  we  read,  one  of  the  young 
men  noted  the  figures,  also  made  record 
of  the  tag  numbers,  and  the  weight.  The 
injection  of  tuberculin  followed  imme¬ 
diately,  Dr.  Law,  taking  the  hypodermic 
syringe ;  he  drew  into  it  25  drops  for 
each  1,000  pounds  live  weight,  and  step¬ 
ping  alongside  the  cow,  paused  till 
she  ceased  struggling  with  the  men  who 
were  holding  her  head  ;  then,  catching  a 
flap  of  skin  on  the  neck,  the  needle  was 
pushed  through  and  the  piston  pressed. 

The  night  is  chosen  for  this  work,  that 
the  reaction  which  follows  in  from  8  to  16 
hours  may  come  in  daytime  when  it  can 
be  more  conveniently  observed.  The 
following  morning,  the  temperatures  were  taken  three 
times  ;  none  was  suspiciously  high,  the  highest  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  having  fallen.  On  the  second  round, 
a  temperature  of  97.8  degrees  was  noted.  On  inquiry, 
it  was  found  that  the  cow  had  taken  four  pails  of 
water.  Slight  matters  like  draughts  will  i  depress 


temperature,  or  warm  corners  and  direct  sunshine 
may  raise  it.  Dr.  Law  observed,  “I  found  the 
temperature  of  a  cow  in  the  Catskills  last  summer 
running  high  all  day,  but  it  became  normal  after  the 
afternoon  milking.  She  had  been  missed  in  the 
morning.” 

This  is  a  fine  herd — Ilolsteins,  or  grades,  quite  even. 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  CONSUMPTIVE  COW.  Fig.  29. 

The  foreman,  Mr.  McKenny,  gave  me  the  daily  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  herds:  4.30  to  6  A.  M.,  milking;  7, 
feeding,  cut  corn  stalks;  8.30,  turn  out  to  water;  9, 
roots  and  bran  ;  10,  hay,  about  eight  pounds  of  clover 
and  Timothy;  1  p.  m.,  water  again;  1.30,  roots  and 
bran  (during  the  day  three  cows  get  one  bushel  of 
sliced  roots);  2.30  to  4,  milking;  4.30,  stalks  and  hay. 
The  herd  was  kept  in  all  day  that  their  places  be 
maintained.  When  they  come  in  from  watering,  they 
take  the  stanchions  that  come  handiest.  A  part  of 
this  herd  is  in  a  wing,  standing  on  boards,  the  rest 
stand  on  bricks  (half),  and  on  boards  (half),  heads  to  the 


flagstone-paved  alley.  The  cattle  seemed  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  would  often  kneel  to  reach  farther  for  feed. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  temperatures  were  taken  twice. 
None  of  this  herd  had  reacted,  which  was  a  pleasant 
surprise.  This  barn  is  92  x  38  feet,  nine  feet  to  the 
floor  above.  The  rule  would  call  for  more  space  for 


the  number  of  cattle  sheltered  there.  In  an  adjoining 
barn,  a  larger  herd  is  kept.  These  are  of  various 
breeds,  but  black  and  white  are  the  prevailing  colors. 
A  few  cows  here  looked  out  of  condition.  The  barn  is 
1 47  x  30 H  feet.  “  Too  narrow  ”,  Capt.  Gilbert  observed. 

Hearing  that  the  State  Hospital  had  once  suffered 
an  incursion  of  tuberculosis  in  its  herds,  I  asked  of 
Capt.  Gilbert,  the  steward,  what  they  had  done  to  get 
rid  of  it.  He  told  me  that,  many  years  ago,  they  had 
found  the  herd  diseased,  and  Dr.  Law  had  condemned 
half  the  cattle  by  eye  and  ear  alone,  it  being  before 
tuberculin  was  known.  These  were  slaughtered,  but 
the  rest,  too,  were  gradually  slaughtered,  and  found 
to  be  diseased,  also.  “  It  took  every  hoof.”  Then  the 
management  erected  a  new  barn,  and  began  to  build 
up  a  sound  herd  by  purchase  of  a  few  carefully-selected 
animals,  and  breeding  from  them.  If  any  beast  fell 
to  coughing,  or  became  run  down,  it  was  separated 
and  disposed  of.  Old  cows  have  been  kept  weeded  out. 
The  disease  was  purchased  in  getting  a  bull ;  he  proved 
an  expensive  investment. 

The  old  barn  was  left  vacant  a  year,  scraped,  and 
disinfected  several  times.  The  new  herd  was  kept 
off  the  old  pasture  fields,  till  they  had  grown  crops 
for  a  time.  Two  students  came  to  help  on  the  larger 
herd,  and  a  small  herd  of  dry  cows.  The  latter  were 
found  in  cramped,  draughty  quarters,  in  a  barn  at 
some  distance,  recently  come  into  possession  of  the 
hospital  authorities.  All  were  treated.  During  this 
night,  a  heavy  northwest  wind  sprang  up,  and  the 
weather  became  cold.  There  was  only  an  inch  board 
between  the  cattle  and  the  blast.  Likely  the  dis¬ 
turbed  temperatures  found  that  morning  are  in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  change  in  the  weather. 

As  the  records  of  the  day  accumulated,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  several  cows  were  giving  reactions.  One  to 
which  my  attention  was  called,  hung  her  head,  and 
felt  cold  to  the  hand,  with  an  internal  temperature  of 
104.2  degrees.  The  cow  looked  as  well  as  any  in  the 
herd,  before  she  reacted.  Here  is  the  record  taken  of 
her  :  Cow,  No.  47  ;  weight,  1,050  pounds  ;  temperature: 
4.50  p.m.,  101.4  degrees  (29  drops  tuberculin  10.30  p.m.); 
8  a.  M.,  101.9  degrees;  9.30  a.  m.,  102.8  degrees;  11.10 
A.  m.,  104.2  degrees;  12.10  p.  m.,  105.9  de¬ 
grees;  2  p.  m.,  104.2  degrees;  3  p.  m.,  104 
degrees.  A  gradual  and  considerable 
rise,  with  a  gradual  fall,  characterizes 
the  reaction.  Another  cow  gave  figures 
that  follow  :  101  degrees,  101.2,  102,  101.8, 
101.6,  101.6.  Many  other  cows  had  similar 
records. 

Upon  consulting  records,  and  making 
examinations,  Dr.  Law  concluded  that 
all  cows  that  reacted  were  near  calving, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  sound  cows 
near  their  term  will  react  to  the  dose  of 
tuberculin.  We  gave  Capt.  Gilbert  our 
heartiest  congratulations,  that  the  herd 
seemed  free.  It  certainly  is  a  good  lesson 
for  us,  for  the  disease  was  once  and  for 
all  cleaned  out  when  the  old  herd  was 
slaughtered.  Other  precautions,  such  as 
separate  stalls,  to  prevent  animals  from 
licking  up  one  another’s  food,  have  been 
neglected,  neither  have  the  same  stalls 
been  given  to  each  animal.  The  one 
measure  of  keeping  out  the  germ  has 
proved  effectual.  In  the  hands  of  trained 
men,  tuberculin  is  valuable,  but  the  reck¬ 
less  or  unskilled  should  not  be  trusted  to 
use  it  at  all.  A  novice,  perhaps,  should 
depend  upon  retests  after  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

HOWARD  B.  CANNON. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  pictures  on  this  page  show  the  cow, 
Fancy,  which  was  slaughtered  at  the  Minnesota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  This  cow  was  a  fine-looking  ani¬ 
mal,  in  good  flesh,  and  weighed  1,400  pounds.  Few 


A  FINE-LOOKING  COW,  WITH  BADLY  DISEASED  LUNGS.  Fig.  30. 
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people  would  have  picked  her  out  as  a  tuberculous 
cow,  yet  her  lung-s  were  found  to  be  badly  diseased, 
with  great  bunches  of  tubercles  in  them.  The  whole 
thing-  is  described  in  bulletin  51  of  the  Minnesota  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  it  well  shows  how  veterinarians  may  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  outside  appearance  of  a  cow. 


THE  DOMINIE  APPLE  IN  IOWA. 

Fig.  31  shows  a  Dominie  apple  tree  planted  in  the 
Spring  of  1890.  In  the  Fall  of  1896,  I  picked  3J£  bushels 
of  apples,  and  last  Fall,  five  bushels  from  the  same 
tree.  The  Dominie  is  a  good  keeper,  flavor  fine,  and 
it  does  well  on  our  prairie  soils. 

If  orchards  are  to  be  profitable,  they  must  receive 
as  good  care  as  other  crops.  Trees  should  be  made  to 
send  their  roots  deep  into  the  soil,  in  order  to  fortify 
themselves  against  drought.  In  our  State,  this  is  done 
by  draining  the  soil  and  by  plowing  the  orchard  rather 
deep.  Good  tillage  increases  the  available  food  supply 
in  the  soil,  also  conserves  moisture.  This  deep  plow¬ 
ing  should  begin  the  year  the  trees  are  set,  and  should 
be  continued  every  spring  until  the  trees  are  estab¬ 
lished.  after  which  it  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  in  spring,  and  continued  every 
10  days  through  the  growing  season  until  July  15  or 
August  1.  Moisture  is  retained  in  the  upper  soil  by 
frequent  but  shallow  tillage,  by  which  the  surface 
becomes  a  mulch  for  the  soil  beneath.  Tillage  should 
not  be  simply  for  the  purpose  of  killing  weeds.  Fall 
plowing  may  do  for  farm  crops,  but  not  for  orchards ; 
late  cultivation  and  plowing  will  induce  a  late  growth. 
Only  cultivated  crops  should  be  allowed  in  the  orchard: 
grain  and  hay  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow  there. 
I  find  that  level  culture  is  best  ;  a  cultivator  and  har¬ 
row  make  such  work  easy. 

Trees  here  are  trained  too  high,  especially  the  apple. 
Potash  is  my  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees  after  they  begin 
to  bear  ;  it  may  be  had  in  wood  ashes,  and  an  annual 
application  should  be  made  upon  bearing  orchards. 
Barnyard  manure  can  be  used  with  good  results  on 
ild  orchards.  I  plant  only  one-year-old  trees  from 
he  bud  ;  these  small  trees  lire  more  certain  to  make 
a  good  growth  the  first  season,  and  will  allow  low  head¬ 
ing  and  the  shaping  of  the  top.  Low  heading  is  the  best 
on  our  prairie  drifts  ;  with  high  stems,  all  varieties 
are  liable  to  sunscald,  and  the  stem  is  injured  ;  low 
heading  overcomes  this.  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress 
the  importance  of  planting  the  orchard  on  the  highest 
and  driest  land,  and  furnishing  no  protection  on  the 
north  :  it  is  a  great  advantage  in  furnishing  air  drain¬ 
age,  and  equalizing  the  temperature  in  summer,  and 
averting  danger  from  frost  in  the  blossoming  period. 
In  setting  the  apple  tree,  lean  it  toward  the  1  o’clock 
sun  ;  in  a  couple  of  years,  it  will  become  erect.  I 
find  that,  in  our  State,  the  best  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  planting  rather  thickly  in  the  rows  running 
north  and  south,  and  give  more  room  the  other  way. 
I  set  my  trees  20  x  30  feet.  J.  f.  waoner. 


AN  APPLE  CANKER. 

In  many  orchards  of  the  eastern  States,  1  have  ob¬ 
served  a  disease  of  the  bark  of  apple  trees,  which  re¬ 
sembles,  to  some  extent,  the  work  of  Pear  blight,  but 
is  of  different  origin.  The  disease  may  be  described 
roughly  as  consisting  of  dead  spots  or  wounds,  usually 
the  size  of  a  man's  hand  or  larger,  which  occur  on  the 
trunks  and  larger  branches  of  what  would,  appar¬ 
ently,  otherwise,  be  smooth,  healthy  trees.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  particularly  severe  on  the  Twenty-Ounce  apple 
in  western  New  York,  and  has  been  observed  to  be 
quite  destructive  to  this  variety  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rochester  and  Brockport.  To  my  knowledge,  it 
occurs  in  Pennsylvania,  and  typical  specimens  have 
been  collected  at  Still  Pond,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  and  in  the  James  Itiver  country  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  the  South,  the  principal  damage  from  the 
disease  is  done  to  the  Early  Harvest  variety. 

The  first  indications  which  I  have  observed  consist  of 
small  sunken  spots,  one-half  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 
These  spots  do  not  penetrate  through  the  bark  at  first, 
but  finally  reach  the  cambium,  and  spread  outward 
from  the  center.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the 
bark  from  these  dead  or  dying  spots  shows  the  presence 
of  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus.  This  mycelium  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicate  in  texture,  branched  considerably,  and 
not  jointed.  The  threads  are  frequently  joined  in 
wefts  or  masses  and  knotted  places.  The  djnng  spots 
have  a  concentric  appearance  of  slightly  different 
colored  bark.  This  is,  evidently,  due  to  the  growth  of 
the  mycelium  from  the  center,  and  tends  to  show  that 
the  mycelium  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  spots. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  gumming,  bacteria,  or  other 
indications  of  Pear  blight,  it  seems  reasonably  certain 
that  the  mycelium  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The 
spots  often  start  on  the  forks  and  rough  places  on  the 
bark,  as  well  as  on  smooth  places.  Their  position  and 
concentric  growth,  as  well  as  other  characters  gener¬ 
ally,  enable  one  easily  to  distinguish  them  from  win¬ 
terkilling,  simscald.  Pear  blight,  or  ordinary  wounds, 


all  of  which  make  dead  spots  on  apple  limbs,  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character.  The  dead  spots  seem  to 
have  a  sort  of  determinate  growth.  They  rarely  ex¬ 
tend  more  than  0  to  12  inches.  Occasionally,  branches 
three  inches  or  more  in  diameter  are  girdled  by 
the  spot  and  killed,  and  others  are  greatly  damaged 
by  more  or  less  complete  girdling.  More  commonly, 
however,  the  spot,  after  spreading  a  few  inches,  ceases 
to  grow,  and  the  bark  falling  off,  leaves  the  wood 
exposed  in  an  ugly  wound,  which  becomes  deeper 
each  year  as  the  wood  grows  under  the  live  bark 
around  the  edges. 

The  fruiting  form  of  the  fungus  Schizophyllum  com¬ 
mune  is  very  commonly  found  on  the  dead  bark.  This 
is,  probably,  the  mature  fruit  of  the  mycelium  which 
docs  the  work  of  destruction.  At  any  rate,  the  find¬ 
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ing  of  this  fungus  fruiting  on  the  dead  spots  in  widely 
different  localities,  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  although  it  is  not  supposed  to  be 
a  parasite,  but  belongs  to  a  class  of  fungi  which  in¬ 
habit  dead  rather  than  living  trees. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  experiments  have  been 
made  with  a  view  of  finding  a  preventive  of  this 
disease,  or  a  remedy.  It  would  seem  that,  if  branches 
are  kept  well  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  two  or 
three  times  annually,  they  would  thus  be  protected 
from  new  infections,  but  this,  of  course,  could  be 
determined  only  by  an  experiment.  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  could  not  be  expected  to  reach  the  fungus  already 
in  the  bark. 

The  Twenty  Ounce  apple  tree  is  so  much  subject  to 
this  disease  in  western  New  York,  at  least  in  certain 
localities,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  this  variety 
should  be  grown  in  that  section  on  its  own  body  and 
branches.  The  finest  Twenty  Ounce  apple  trees  that 
I  have  ever  seen  were  top-grafted  trees.  About  two 
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dozen  Twenty  Ounce  grafts  were  set  in  the  tops  of 
Baldwin  trees,  and  the  Baldwin  branches  afterwards 
suppressed,  resulting  in  fine  Twenty  Ounce  tops  on 
equally  fine  Baldwin  foundations.  Much  more  of  this 
top-grafting  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  profitably  done 
with  certain  non-resistant  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 

As  a  rule,  hand  work  seems  to  be  unpopular  with 
American  horticulturists,  but  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
profitable  in  this  case  to  cut  out  the  diseased  spots 
where  they  occur  on  valuable  trees,  disinfect  the 
wounds  with  one-tenth  per  cent  corrosive  sublimate 
solution,  and  paint  them  over  with  liquid  grafting 
wax.  The  appearance  of  the  fungus  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  disease  is  shown  at  Fig.  32.  I  would 
be  glad  to  receive  more  specimens  of  this  disease,  with 
or  without  the  fruiting  form  of  the  fungus,  from  as 
many  different  localities  and  States  as  possible. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ,M.  b.  waitk. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Cow  Manure  for  Rabbits. — About  a  year  ago.  we 
had  some  pet  rabbits,  which  ran  loose.  One  morning. 
I  went  out  and  found  10  or  12  of  our  small  fruit  trees 
gnawed,  and  some  completely  girdled.  This  had  been 
done  the  night  before.  I  got  some  perfectly  fresh  cow 
manure  in  an  old  tin  pail,  spread  it  on  some  old  cloths 
with  a  stick  that  had  been  flattened  for  the  purpose, 
wound  the  cloths  around  the  gna  wed  part,  and  tied  with 
thin  strips  of  cloth.  Every  tree  lived,  and  did  well:  The 
cloths  ought  to  be  left  on,  at  least  six  months,  to  give 
the  wounds  a  chance  to  heal  ;  they  will  do  no  harm,  as 
the  tree  in  growing  will  stretch  the  cloth,  h.  r.  w. 

Southington.  Conn. 

Pine  Tar  on  Trees. — Eight  years  ago.  I  set  an  apple 
orchard ;  two  years  after  it  was  set,  the  worms 
were  very  bad  on  the  wild  cherry  trees  of  my  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  after  they  ate  the  leaves  off  from  the  cherry 
trees,  they  moved  in  a  body  to  my  apple  trees.  Not 
knowing  that  pine  tar  was  injurious  to  trees,  I  put  a 
ring  of  it  around  each  tree  about  one  foot  above  the 
ground.  It  stopped  the  worms,  but  the  trees  began 
to  die  in  about  two  years,  and  have  kept  at  it  until  this 
year,  when  I  took  out  36  trees.  The  Winter  after  the 
Summer  that  the  worms  were  bad,  a  long-legged  Ger¬ 
man  hare  passed  twice  through  the  orchard  in  one 
night,  and  barked  56  trees,  so  that  between  the  tar 
and  the  hare,  I  have  had  to  replace  one-half  of  my 
trees.  n.  p.  d. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

Oxen  in  Germany. — Fig.  33  shows  a  photograph 
taken  by  an  American  in  Germany  last  Winter.  He 
took  a  shot  with  his  camera  just  as  the  oxen  and  driver 
were  passing  out  of  the  yard.  The  German  farmers 
make  good  use  of  all  stable  manure,  and  handle  large 
quantities,  generally  using  acid  phosphate  and  kainit 
in  connection  with  it.  The  oxen  are  blanketed, 
which  seems  a  good  idea  in  cold  weather.  Notice  how 
they  pull  the  load  !  There  is  no  yoke,  but  each  ox 
wears  a  band  over  the  forehead  just  under  the  horns. 
Traces  run  from  this  back  to  the  wagon.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  say  that  oxen  will  pull  a  heavier  load  when 
harnessed  in  this  way  than  they  will  when  wearing  a 
yoke.  Four  years  ago,  we  had  an  account  of  a  Long 
Island  farmer  who  drove  steers  in  this  way  single  or 
double.  Americans  generally  prefer  the  yoke. 

San  Jose  Scale  in  Delaware. — My  remarks  on 
page  18  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  some  to  imply 
that  “  the  original  source  of  infection  in  this  State” 
was  a  Delaware  nursery.  To  allow  this  impression 
to  continue  would  be  unjust.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  any  Delaware  nursery  is  infested  with  San  Jos6 
scale.  The  reference  was  to  a  well-known  New  Jersey 
nursery.  The  State  Inspector  has  located,  perhaps, 
all  infested  points  in  Delaware.  If  there  are  others, 
they  will  not  long  remain  undiscovered.  While  these 
cases  are  somewhat  numerous,  they  are  mostly  of 
limited  extent,  and  the  prompt  destruction  of  every 
orchard  in  which  it  exists  would  not  be  a  very  heavy 
loss.  Is  not  this.  then,  the  wisest  course  for  this  State 
to  pursue  ?  New  Jersey,  on  the  east  desperately  in¬ 
fested,  seeks  to  hold  the  scale  in  check  by  the  use  of 
kerosene.  Maryland,  on  the  west,  having  tested  kero¬ 
sene  and  whale-oil  soap,  is  testing  the  efficiency  of 
fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  a  yet  more 
costly  and  dangerous  process,  and  her  area  of  infesta¬ 
tion  is  also  large.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  can 
be  shown  that  any  infested  tree  has  ever  yet  been  en¬ 
tirely  cleared  of  the  pest  by  either  method.  For  Dela¬ 
ware,  then,  and  for  any  State  having  similar  condi¬ 
tions  of  infestation,  the  “  Mattock  and  the  Match 
Box”  would  seem  to  offer  the  most  rational,  effective 
and  inexpensive  treatment.  e.  h.  Bancroft. 

Stick  to  Mixed  Farming. — Not  altogether  liking 
the  advice  given  to  T.  B.  on  page  36.  I  make  a  few 
suggestions :  First,  keep  out  of  debt.  Do  not  go  to 
the  extreme  upon  any  one  or  more  special  hobbies. 
Start  out  and  do,  first,  that  which  you  understand 
best  and  like  best,  and  make  everything  else  second¬ 
ary.  Cows  will  make  slaves  out  of  yourself  and  fam¬ 
ily,  and  you  will  be  more  lucky  than  I  have  been  if 
you  get  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  feed,  and  half 
price  for  taking  care  of  them,  taking  one  season  with 
another.  Better  work  by  the  month  or  day.  Chick¬ 
ens  are  a  very  uncertain  number  ;  a  few  chickens  are 
like  cows  as  regards  care  ;  they  will  take  all  a  man’s 
time,  then  the  first  thing  he  may  know,  they  are  all 
dead  with  the  cholera.  A  friend  spent  about  $800  in 
buildings  for  chickens,  bought  two  incubators  for 
$112,  and  never  made  enough  out  of  them  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  on  the  $900  invested.  He  did  not  have  the  time 
to  attend  to  them,  as  he  had  100  acres  of  land  to  at¬ 
tend  to.  Chickens,  like  cows,  require  constant  care, 
and  that  by  an  expert.  Let  the  Yankee  have  the  cow 
and  the  woman  the  chickens.  Straight  farming  with 
mixed  stock  is,  by  far,  the  safest  and  best  way,  unless 
one  is  an  expert.  If  I  could  keep  sheep  away  from 
dogs  and  bot  fly  in  the  summer,  I  would  risk  a  few 
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young  brood  ewes  of  a  mutton  breed.  Use  most  of 
the  bay  and  grain  except  wheat,  on  the  farm,  and 
raise  the  farm’s  fertility  by  plowing  under  sod.  Plow 
nothing  but  sod.  shun  rotation,  treat  it  as  a  farm 
slayer  of  the  barbaric  ages.  Sod  will  keep  the  land 
from  washing,  render  it  porous,  and  thereby  enable  it 
to  absorb  the  raanurial  properties  from  the  elements. 

Signal,  O.  R.  s.  B. 

Potato  Planting  Points. — We  plant  our  potatoes  in 
drills  32  inches  apart  and  14  inches  in  the  drill.  We 
found,  the  past  season,  that  the  varieties  we  cut  into 
the  smallest  pieces  gave  the  best  yield.  If  this  were 
true  every  year,  under  all  conditions,  it  would  make 
quite  a  saving  in  seed.  We  believe  that  we  should  cut 
the  seed  according  to  circumstances  ;  the  nearer  to¬ 
gether  the  pieces  are  planted,  the  smaller  we  should 
cut  them,  but  if  the  soil  was  very  dry  when  planting, 
or  they  were  planted  deep  after  a  heavy  rain,  or  just 
before  the  rain,  we  would  prefer  large  pieces.  If  pota¬ 
toes  are  planted  early,  and  the  soil  is  just  right, 
smaller  pieces  will  do  than  if  planted  late.  If  planted 
very  early,  when  there  is  danger  of  a  week  or  more  of 
cold  weather  between  planting  and  coming  up,  we 
prefer  large  cut  pieces  or  whole  seed  about  the  size  of 
hens’  eggs.  It  will  not  be  so  liable  to  decay  as  the 
small  pieces.  We  don’t  believe  in  planting  early  pota¬ 
toes  too  deep.  They  want  the  sun  to  warm  the  soil  so 
that  they  can  get  an  early  start.  We  put  a  number  of 
varieties  in  the  sun,  last  spring,  for  several  weeks, 
that  they  might  form  short,  stubby  sprouts  for  earlier 
growth.  It  did  not  pay.  We  prefer  to  allow  them 
only  two  or  three  days  in  the  warm  sun  just  before 
planting,  so  that  the  eyes  will  get  thoroughly  warmed 
up,  and  we  can  just  see  the  sprouts  when  planted.  We 
put  several  barrels  of  potatoes  in 
cold  storage,  to  prevent  sprouting, 
but  for  early  varieties  planted  early, 
we  could  not  see  any  advantage. 

Potatoes  in  barrels  always  sprout 
worse  with  us  than  those  in  bins. 

Connecticut,  ii.  g.  Manchester. 

Pot  Hunters  and  Fox  Hunters. — 

Several  complaints  have  appeared 
lately  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  against  pot 
hunters,  and  about  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  them  from  trespassing 
on  cultivated  lands.  I  have  been 
located  all  my  life  within  easy  reach 
of  Philadelphia,  and  know  my  neigh¬ 
borhood  pretty  thoroughly.  Years 
ago,  this  region  suffered  from  the 
same  annoyance,  until  it  became 
such  a  nuisance  as  to  be  intolerable. 

So  the  more  resolute  farmers  banded 
together  for  self-protection,  and  in 
bodies,  warned  these  trespassers  off 
their  premises,  both  in  the  local 
papers  and  by  notices  posted  on 
their  grounds.  Of  course,  it  raised 
a  great  hue  and  cry  for  a  time,  and 
some  prosecutions  had  to  be  made  ; 
but  the  tide  was  gradually  deflected 
to  other  localities  with  less  back¬ 
bone;  and  now  it  is  rare  to  see  a  city 
chap  or  a  country  vagrant  prowling 
around  with  dog  and  gun,  without  a  permit.  A  few 
notices  are  still  posted  here  and  there  in  the  hunting 
season,  as  reminders  to  neighboring  sportsmen  to  be 
careful,  but  our  civil  people  find  no  trouble  in  having 
a  day’s  sport  now  and  then,  if  they  go  out  in  small 
bodies  with  only  one  or  two  dogs.  Our  laws  against 
trespassing  have  been  strengthened  of  late  under 
pressure  from  the  country  districts,  and  are  now  ample 
for  protection,  if  enforced. 

A  greater  trouble  with  us  than  pot  hunters,  is  fox 
hunters.  We  have  numerous  so-called  fox-hunting 
clubs,  scattered  among  the  villages.  Few  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  persons  of  much  character  or  principle.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  fear  of  the  law  would  prevent  many  of 
them  from  riding  over  grain  fields  in  the  softest  kind 
of  weather,  and  as  much  of  their  sport  is  carried  on 
during  moonlight  nights  when  steady  people  are  asleep, 
a  large  amount  of  damage  is  done  to  fences  and  crops. 
Hut  even  these  marauders  can  be  held  at  bay  by  a  little 
determination.  I  know  a  man  with  a  goodly-sized  farm 
which  he  takes  some  pride  in  keeping  neat,  who  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  decided  to  stop  fox  hunting  across  his 
premises.  It  was  up-hill  work  for  a  while,  especially 
as  his  property  was  directly  on  one  of  the  regular 
routes,  but  he  succeeded  without  having  to  resort  to 
law.  In  fact,  he  never  had  a  lawsuit  in  his  life, 
though  doing  considerable  business.  He  simply  let 
it  be  known  that,  while  he  would  be  kind  and  courte¬ 
ous  to  all  his  neighbors  engaged  in  any  legitimate 
business,  he  would  not  allow  them  or  their  dogs  to  run 
foxes  across  his  fields.  To  enforce  the  prohibition 
against  the  latter,  he  kept  a  trusty  rifle  handy,  which, 
however,  he  didn’t  have  much  use  for,  as  the  simple 
fact  that  he  could  and  would  shoot  did  the  business. 
And  now  they  cither  pass  around  him  or  keep  to  the 


highway,  and  all  are  good-humored  and  peaceable, 
because  both  sides  understand  the  situation  ! 

Chester  County,  Pa.  w.  t.  s. 

The  Vineless  Sweet  Potato  Again. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y  for  January  1,  some  notes  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Vineless  sweet  potato  are  given,  which 
may  be  misleading  if  left  uncorrected  or  without  com¬ 
ment.  I  have  had  this  sweet  potato  under  test  for 
four  years,  and  have  described  it  in  two  bulletins,  one 
from  which  you  quote,  and  in  a  book  on  Sweet  Potato 
Culture  for  Profit.  I  have  tested  about  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  introduced  in  America,  and  I  have  discarded  all 
except  two  or  three,  among  which  number  I  still  grow 
the  Vineless.  The  two  main  things  which  have  led 
to  wrong  impressions  are  these  :  First,  the  Vineless 
sweet  potato  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  vineless 
variety  ;  second,  the  vines  do  not  grow  up  like  those 
of  the  white  potato.  There  are,  also,  two  sports  from 
the  Vineless.  which  have  vines  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
long.  It  is  very  clear  that  it  was  one  of  these  sports 
which  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  under  test.  Vines  from  the 
true  Vineless  grow  from  two  to  four  feet  long.  A 
mass  of  extremely  heavy  foliage  is  crowded  very 
thickly  upon  these  short  vines,  and  presents  a 
“  bunchy”  appearance.  The  foliage  on  the  two  sports 
is  much  smaller  and  less  dense.  There  is  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  distinguishing  the  true  Vineless  from  its  two 
sports  when  seen  growing  side  by  side. 

The  table  quality  is  quite  good  when  the  tubers  are 
grown  on  a  sandy  loam  soil.  A  stiff  heavy  clay  soil 
lowers  the  table  quality  of  both  white  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  In  one  large  city  of  Texas,  the  Vineless  sweet 
potato  brings  more  per  bushel  than  any  other  variety, 
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and  this  is  when  customers  want  it  for  table  use.  Per¬ 
haps  a  more  mealy  variety  of  the  Nansemond  type 
would  be  liked  best  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  some 
other  northern  States,  People  in  many  of  the  southern 
States  where  the  soft,  mushy  and  sweet  varieties 
are  liked  best,  often  call  this  class  of  sweet  potatoes 
yams.  Hence  the  reason  the  Vineless  variety  is  called 
a  yam  sweet  potato.  This  is  erroneous.  Yams,  strictly 
speaking,  are  not  sweet  potatoes  at  all.  They  belong 
to  the  genus  Dioscorea,  while  the  sweet  potato  be¬ 
longs  to  the  genus  Ipomoea.  The  name,  yam,  should 
not  be  used  for  the  sweet  potato  because  it  leads  to 
confusion. 

We  have  had  the  sugar  content  of  a  large  number 
of  varieties  tested,  and  found  that  the  Vineless  ranks 
among  the  highest,  but  it  was  not  “  20  per  cent  more 
than  other  varieties.”  The  yield  has  never  run  up  to 
600  bushels  per  acre  with  me.  I  have  frequently  grown 
at  the  rate  of  300  bushels  per  acre.  The  Vineless  is 
an  early  potato,  but  I  have  never  obtained  mature 
tubers  in  60  days.  The  R.  N.-Y.  states  that  the  larg¬ 
est  tubers  grown  in  its  test  were  “  12  inches  long.” 
The  usual  length  of  the  tubers  is  four  to  five  inches, 
oval  in  shape.  The  length  of  tubers  of  sweet  potatoes 
depends  upon  the  season  and  soil.  During  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dry  season,  I  have  seen  roots  of  sweet  potatoes 
which  had  gone  down  into  the  subsoil  three  feet,  and 
were  an  inch  thick,  thus  forming  no  tubers  at  all.  In 
a  deep,  sandy  loam,  the  tubers  are  larger.  The  Vine¬ 
less  shows  a  tendency  to  produce  large  roots  instead 
of  tubers,  in  dry  weather,  as  much  as  any  variety  I 
have  tested.  It  stands  drought  extremely  well,  hence 
is  a  valuable  variety  in  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
.  likely  to  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  rainfall. 

Texas  Experiment  Station,  R.  h.  i*rice; 
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Some  Lowing  Over  a  Wood  Lot. 

Ii.  A.  II.,  Winchendon,  Mass.— 1.  A  owns  a  wood  lot.  He  cuts 
and  draws  off  440  cords  of  wood  and  logs,  drawing  them  through 
adjoining  land  and  mowing  belonging  to  B.  In  return  for  damage 
thereto,  he  gives  B  the  limbs,  etc.,  which  are  left  on  the  ground. 
From  these  B  cuts  and  piles  about  20  cords  of  wood  (not 
corded)  all  lengths.  2.  A  sells  the  land  to  C,  not  notifying  B. 

C  agrees  to  pay  150  down,  but  pays  only  $25,  receiving  a  receipt 
therefor — no  deed — dated  December  15.  3.  December  23,  C  forbids 
B  drawing  any  more  wood,  but  goes  on  and  draws  it  off  himself. 

4.  Has  C  any  right  to  forbid  B  on  the  land  ?  5.  Has  C  any  title 
whatever  to  the  land  ?  6.  Can  B  have  C  imprisoned  for  stealing 
the  wood  ?  If  so,  would  each  load  be  a  separate  indictment, 
and  what  is  the  penalty  ?  7.  Supposing  that  his  paper  was  a 
deed.  How  should  all  the  above  be  answered  ?  8.  Some  four-foot 
wood  and  seven  or  eight  logs  were  verbally  reserved  by  A  in  his 
trade  with  C.  Can  C  forbid  their  removal  in  either  case  ?  9.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  C  had  a  deed.  What  could  C  do  to  B  for  cutting  atul 
drawing  between  December  15  and  23?  10.  Is  the  penalty  for 
breaking  and  entering  a  man’s  farm  or  his  house,  and  stealing, 
the  same  as  a  dwelling?  If  not,  why?  11.  What  can  one  do  to 
rabbit  hunters  for  tearing  down  walls  ?  What  is  the  penalty  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Where,  in  consideration  of  ingress  and 
egress  by  A,  over  B’s  land,  the  former  gave  him  the 
limbs  of  the  timber  mentioned,  the  contract  carried 
with  it  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  remove  them 
from  A’s  land.  2.  The  payment  of  $25  and  taking  a 
binding  receipt  therefor,  gave  C 
>  an  equity  in  the  property  to  the 
extent  of  said  payment,  and  the  loss 
or  damage  he  might  have  sustained 
in  case  A  refused  to  complete  the 
deal,  or  deliver  possession.  3.  Pre¬ 
suming  that  C  has  possession  of  the 
land  by  purchase,  his  right  to  ap¬ 
propriate  timber  found  on  the  same 
could  not  be  questioned  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  reservation  or  notice  by 
the  seller  that  it  belonged  to  an¬ 
other.  4.  C  had  a  right  to  forbid 
B  to  enter  upon  the  land  unless 
the  privilege  granted  by  A  to  remove 
the  wood  had  not  been  abrogated  by 
the  sale.  If  C  refuses  to  allow  B 
to  remove  the  wood,  he  can  replevy 
it,  and  thus  try  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  court.  5.  C  has  an  equit¬ 
able  title  to  the  land,  having  paid 
a  contract  stipulation  to  bind  the 
sale. 

6.  A  charge  of  larceny  against  C 
for  appropriating  limbs  or  wood 
found  upon  land  purchased  by  him, 
would  scarcely  lie  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  yet,  if  C  surreptitiously 
hauled  off  wood  which  he  had  been 
notified  belonged  to  and  was  reserved 
to  another,  it  would  be  theft,  and  he 
could  be  indicted  for  wrongdoing.  A  single  indictment 
would  be  sufficient,  as  the  particular  wood  in  each 
load  would  be  difficult  to  identify.  7.  C,  having  made 
a  payment  and  obtained  a  binding  receipt  and  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land  under  the  contract,  all  the  rights  were 
secured  to  him  that  would  have  been  secured  had  a 
deed  passed.  8.  The  wood  and  logs  reserved  by  A 
upon  a  verbal  agreement  can  be  had  by  A,  upon  writ 
of  replevin  and  proof  of  the  verbal  agreement  as  to 
reservation,  ownership  and  identification.  9.  Nothing 
more  than  to  recover  damages  in  the  actual  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  wood  hauled  by  B  between  Decem¬ 
ber  15  and  23  in  case  B  failed  to  establish  his  right 
and  title  to  the  wood  so  hauled.  The  whole  matter 
depended  upon  proof  of  ownership  in  B.  If  B  owned 
the  wood,  A  could  not  sell  it  away  from  him,  neither 
could  C  deprive  him  of  his  property  rights  in  said 
wood.  10.  No,  statutes  usually  make  a  distinction. 
The  breaking  into  one’s  dwelling  house,  and  stealing, 
is  burglary ;  the  entering  upon  one’s  premises,  and 
stealing  is  theft  or  larceny.  11.  Have  them  indicted 
and  convicted,  if  possible  to  secure  sufficient  evidence, 
for  malicious  trespass.  The  penalty  is  defined  by 
statute. 

What  to  do  for  "Blackberry  Curl.” 

F.  Ii.,  W.  Hanover.  Mass.— What  are  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
blackberry  curl  ? 

Ans. — The  only  blackberry  curl  that  we  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  about  is  caused  by  an  insect,  the  bram¬ 
ble-flea  louse  (Trioza  tripunctata),  an  insect  which 
is  closely  related  to  the  well-known  Pear  psylla. 
Whether  this  insect  is  the  cause  of  the  “curl ’’re¬ 
ferred  to  by  F.  B.,  I  cannot  say  without  seeing  speci¬ 
mens.  This  bramble-flea  louse  or  psylla,  causes  the 
tip  leaves  and  even  the  cane  itself  to  twist  and  curl 
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about  in  a  curious  way,  forming-  a  distorted  and  con¬ 
spicuous  tip  of  the  canes.  The  little  psyllas  can  be 
found  in  the  curled  leaves,  where  they  suck  out  the 
sap,  and  cause  the  curling-.  The  only  practicable 
method  of  checking  this  kind  of  blackberry  curl  is  to 
cut  off  and  burn  the  curled  tips  with  their  inhabit¬ 
ants.  M.  v.  s. 

What  to  do  for  Woolly  Aphis. 

J. ./.  //.,  Roanoke.  W.  Va. — I  have  about  150  apple  trees  of  two 
to  four  years’  growth,  which  are  badly  infested  with  Woolly 
aphis,  which  are  very  destructive  to  my  trees.  What  is  a  speedy 
and  effective  remedy  ?  I  noticed  them  first  on  some  scattered 
seedling  trees,  and  they  are  becoming  numerous,  the  most  so 
around  the  roots  of  my  trees;  they  are  also  in  the  small  branches. 
I  have  already  used  unslaked  lime  about  the  roots. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SDINGEREAND. 

The  well-known  Woolly  aphis  of  the  apple  works 
both  on  the  branches  and  underground  upon  the  roots. 
Those  lice  which  work  above  ground  rarely  do  very 
serious  injury,  but  in  the  West  and  South,  especially, 
the  root-inhabiting  form  often  works  great  injury  to 
young  orchards.  Those  lice  on  the  branches  will 
readily  succumb  to  two  or  three  thorough  applications 
of  kerosene  emulsion,  or  a  strong  whale-oil  soap  wash. 

Until  recently,  few,  if  .any,  careful  experiments 
have  been  conducted  against  the  Woolly  aphids  work¬ 
ing  on  the  roots.  The  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
has  recently  published  some  valuable  and  successful 
experiments  in  combating  the  pest,  both  on  nursery 
stock  and  on  bearing  trees.  The  conclusions  are  that, 
in  all  cases,  it  is  advisable  thoroughly  to  drench  the 
roots  of  apple  stock  bearing  any  suspicious,  knotty 
swellings  on  the  roots,  in  a  strong  kerosene  emulsion, 
by  placing  them  in  the  mixture  for.  at  least,  a  minute 
in  order  to  kill  what  lice  may  be  on  the  roots  before 
setting  the  trees.  It  would  be  a  good  scheme  to  dip 
the  whole  tree  so  as  to  kill  any  of  the  lice  that  might 
occur  on  the  branches.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  branch-form  may  migrate  to  the  roots,  where  it 
then  becomes  the  root-form,  the  two  forms  thus  being 
identical,  and  migrating  from  root  to  branch  and  vice 
versa.  When  it  is  being  planted,  each  young  tree 
should  have  a  liberal  supply  (a  pound)  of  tobacco  dust 
placed  about  and  over  the  roots  and  close  up  to  the 
body,  and  a  little  earth  covered  over  this  tobacco. 
Then  every  Spring,  just  as  soon  as  settled  warm 
weather  appears,  each  tree  should  receive  a  pound  or 
two  of  the  dust,  applied  by  first  removing  the  earth 
from  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  for  a  distance  of 
about  two  feet,  and  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six  inches  ; 
distribute  the  tobacco  evenly  over  this  area,  and  re¬ 
place  the  earth.  The  tobacco  dust  will  leach  down 
with  every  rain,  and  more  or  less  saturate  the  earth 
about  the  apple  tree  with  nicotine,  which  will  not 
only  kill  every  aphis  that  may  be  there,  but  it  will 
prevent  others  from  entering  and,  at  the  same  time, 
act  as  a  good  fertilizer  to  the  tree. 

In  the  Missouri  experiments,  badly  infested  10-year- 
old  bearing  apple  trees  were,  apparently,  freed  from 
all  the  root  lice  by  applying,  as  described  above,  from 
214  to  5  pounds  of  tobacco  dust  twice  in  one  season 
(June  29  and  August  15).  As  the  dust  can  be  obtained 
for  about  one  cent  a  pound  in  large  quantities,  the 
cost  of  the  treatment  is  comparatively  small.  Only 
the  dust  will  answer ;  the  stems  will  not  do.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  simple  treatment  will  prove  equally 
effectual  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Give  the  dust 
a  thorough  trial. 

Carbon  bisulphide  was,  also,  used  in  the  Missouri 
experiments,  and  with  much  success.  A  McGowen  in¬ 
jector,  modified  for  use  in  an  orchard,  was  used,  and 
a  fluid  ounce  of  the  liquid  was  injected  to  a  depth  of 
six  inches  to  a  foot  into  each  of  two  or  three  holes 
made  two  feet  away  from  the  trunk  on  different  sides 
of  the  tree.  This  amount  applied  in  this  way,  ap¬ 
parently  killed  all  the  root-lice  on  young  bearing 
trees,  and  did  not  injure  the  trees  ;  when  applied  close 
to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  many  cases  the  trees 
were  badly  injured  or  killed.  The  liquid  must  not  be 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  roots  ;  after  it 
vaporizes,  which  takes  place  very  quickly,  it  will 
not  injure  the  roots.  The  liquid  can  be  used  only 
when  the  soil  is  dry,  for  when  wet,  the  fumes  will  not 
penetrate  far. 

The  tobacco  dust  is  recommended  in  preference  to 
the  bisulphide,  because  the  former  is  more  lasting  in 
its  effects.  While  the  bisulphide  kills  the  lice  in  a 
shorter  time,  it  remains  in  the  soil  for  only  a  short 
time,  and  thus  would  not  prevent  the  re-stocking  of 
the  roots  from  the  branch-form  of  the  pest.  The  to¬ 
bacco  dust  works  slower,  but  kills,  and  remains  in  the 
soil  to  prevent  other  colonies  of  the  lice  from  fonjiing 
on  the  roots.  In  extreme  cases,  where  bearing  trees 
are  badly  infested,  it  may  be  well  to  kill  the  lice  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  bisulphide,  and  then  apply  the  to¬ 
bacco  dust  a  little  later  to  prevent  the  insect  from 
getting  a  foothold  on  the  roots  for  a  long  time. 
Wherever  the  branch  form  occurs  in  conspicuous 
woolly  patches  on  the  branches,  it  should  be  destroyed 
with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale-oil  soap,  for  indi¬ 
viduals  of  this  form  may  migrate  at  any  time  to  the 
roots,  and  start  colonies  there. 


Fruits  for  Tennessee. 

J.  M.  G..  Bradford.  Term. — 1.  I  notice  in  the  market  reports  that 
the  Newtown  Pippin  is  a  fine  seller.  Will  yon  give  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  it  ?  Would  it  succeed  in  this  locality?  2.  Are  there 
two  Montmorency  cherries  ?  If  so,  which  is  better  ?  3.  Would 
you  advise  planting  Abundance  and  Burbank  plums  in  this 
country  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Newtown  Pippin  originated  at  New¬ 
town,  Long  Island,  about  a  century  ago,  and  has  been 
tested  in  about  all  sections  of  this  country,  and  in 
some  foreign  countries.  It  has  not  done  well  gener¬ 
ally,  because  of  its  failure  to  bear  well  and  to  attain 
its  best  flavor  and  size.  It  is  of  medium  size,  greenish- 
yellow  color  with  a  slight  blush  in  rare  cases,  and  of 
good  quality.  The  English  became  prejudiced  in  its 
favor  many  decades  ago,  and  hold  to  it.  In  the  Pied¬ 
mont  sections  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  it  has 
done  well  from  the  time  it  was  first  introduced  there, 
soon  after  it  was  brought  to  notice  in  New  York.  In 
Albemarle  County,  Va.,  it  became  quite  famous,  and 
as  it  seemed  to  do  better  there  than  in  its  original 
home,  it  was,  after  a  time,  thought  to  be  a  different 
variety,  and  this  view  is  now  held  by  some,  and 
it  is  by  them  called  “  Albemarle  Pippin.’’  Indeed, 
some  who  live  in  those  regions  denounce  as  ignorant 
or  dishonest  those  who  do  not  believe  as  they  do.  It 
would  be  of  much  value  to  pomology,  and  fair  to  all 
parties,  to  have  a  series  of  experiments  made  with 
scions  of  the  Yellow  Newtown  from  the  North,  the 
Green  Newtown  from  the  same  region,  and  the  so- 
called  Albemarle  from  the  South,  by  grafting  all  of 
them  in  bearing  trees  in  several  localities.  This  might 
settle  the  dispute,  and  enable  all  of  us  to  reach  con¬ 
clusions  that  would  be  of  real  value.  If  there  is  a 
mistake  as  to  the  original  transfer  of  the  Yellow  New¬ 
town  to  Virginia,  or  if  the  climate  there  has  made  a 
positive  and  fixed  change  in  its  character,  then  it 
should  have  the  full  credit  of  it  all. 

That  climate  does  make  remarkable  changes  in  the 
characteristics  of  fruits  is  well  known  by  all  observ¬ 
ing  peojile,  and  that,  too,  in  this  particular  apple 
under  discussion.  In  California,  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  it  has  a  much  longer  axial  diameter  in  proportion 
to  its  transverse  diameter,  than  in  the  eastern  States. 
It  is  there,  also,  much  more  corrugated  about  its 
calyx.  In  Australia,  and  Tasmania  particularly,  this 
peculiarity  is  so  remarkably  developed  that  the  variety 
is  called  Five-Crowned  Pippin,  as  there  are  usually 
five  distinct  ridges  and  sutures.  There  is  another 
variety,  or  perhaps,  a  sub-variety,  which  is  called 
Green  Newtown.  I  have  known  it  for  more  than  30 
years,  and  even  now,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  more 
than  a  variation  of  the  Yellow  Newtown,  owing  to  the 
situation  or  condition  of  the  trees.  But  the  apples 
seem  to  me  to  be  smaller,,  greener,  and  when  fully 
ripe,  better  in  quality  than  those  under  the  name 
Yellow  Newtown.  This  uncertainty  among  fruit 
growers  and  pomologists  ought  to  be  changed  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  by  a  series  of  experiments. 

Just  how  the  variety  which  brings  such  a  high  price 
in  the  markets  will  do  in  Tennessee,  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  certain  that  it  does  well  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  where  the  soil  is 
good,  and  especially  on  the  darker  granitic  soils,  with 
a  south  or  southeast  exposure.  Some  of  the  best 
orchards  l  have  seen  there  were  at  an  altitude  of  from 
2,500  to  3,500  feet,  but  not  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
springs.  The  land  was  in  some  cases  very  rocky  and 
exceedingly  rough.  I  would  advise  the  testing  of  this 
famous  apple  from  scions  or  trees  direct  from  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  North  Carolina  stock.  Then,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  having  the  identical  variety  which  has 
brought  the  high  prices  in  the  English  markets.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  Yellow  Newtown 
apple  first  attained  a  reputation  in  England  as  the 
best  American  apple,  about  a  century  ago,  and  large 
orchards  of  it  were  set  in  New  York  especially  for 
the  export  trade.  One  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
consisted  of  20,000  trees. 

2.  There  are  two  cherries  bearing  the  name  Mont¬ 
morency,  one  having  the  affix  Ordinaire,  and  the 
other  Large  Fruited.  The  former  is  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  that  it  has  about  monopolized  the  name  Mont¬ 
morency  in  America,  and  I  believe  that  it  might  as 
well  do  so.  It  is  red,  sour  and  later  than  Early  Rich¬ 
mond.  It  bears  well,  and  is  really  a  very  good  cherry. 
3.  Yes,  I  would  expect  to  succeed  with  Burbank  and 
Abundance  plums  in  East  Tennessee.  However,  they 
will  be  caught  by  the  Spring  frosts  sometimes,  and 
rot  some.  n.  e.  van  deman. 

An  Apple  Orchard  for  New  York. 

If.  C.  K.,  Buel,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  set  an  apple  orchard  of  144  trees. 
What  varieties  would  you  advise  for  central  New  York  ?  I  wish 
four  kinds  of  Summer,  four  of  Autumn,  and  the  rest  (96)  Winter 
varieties.  Or  would  you  advise  more  of  the  Winter  varieties? 
In  the  Autumn  varieties,  I  wish  to  include  Stump,  Oldenburg,  and 
Fameuse,  as  I  know  they  do  well  here. 

Ans. — As  W.  C.  K.  does  not  say  for  what  purpose  he 
wishes  to  set  his  apple  trees,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  definite  advice.  If  he  wishes  them  for  market 
purposes,  then  he  might  better  be  guided  by  his  own 
experience  or  that  of  his  most} successful  neighbors. 


Possibly  he  might  try  York  Imperial,  Sutton  and 
Jonathan,  which  are  now  giving  promise  of  proving 
valuable  Winter  kinds.  Usually,  too  many  Summer 
and  Fall  varieties  are  grown  for  market.  If  family 
use  is  his  object,  and  he  has  no  apple  orchard  at  pres¬ 
ent.  then  he  may,  probably,  do  well  to  set  two  trees 
each  of  Early  Harves*,  Fanny,  Benoni,  Jefferis, 
Gravenstein.  Oldenburg,  Stump  and  Fameuse.  The 
last  three  are  the  kinds  he  desires  to  set,  at  any  rate, 
and  are  fairly  good  ones.  The  rest  should  be  Winter 
kinds,  and  I  would  include  Grimes  Golden,  which  is 
the  best  apple  I  ever  ate,  and  the  three  first  named, 
but  only  in  limited  numbers,  and  fill  out  with  Bald¬ 
win,  Northern  Spy  and  Golden  Russet.  n.  E.  V.  I). 

The  Van  Deman  Quince;  Chestnuts 

II.  C.  S.,  Nashville.  Term. — Will  Mr.  Van  Deman  tell  what  he 
knows  about  the  Van  Deman  quince  ?  Will  the  Paragon  aiul 
Spanish  chestnuts  thrive  with  me?  I  have  two  rich  hillsides  a 
little  steep  for  cultivation.  I  was  thinking  of  setting  out  1,000  or 
2,000  Spanish  or  Paragon  chestnuts,  and  seeding  to  grass  to  pre¬ 
vent  washing.  Will  these  trees  have  to  be  cultivated  like  apples 
and  peaches?  If  so,  the  grass  won’t  do.  The  soil  raises  fine  crops 
of  corn,  is  gravelly  and  rich. 

Ans. — The  Van  Deman  quince  is  a  seedling  origin¬ 
ated  by  the  most  noted  of  horticultural  hybridizers, 
Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  It  is  one  of 
a  lot  of  11  new  kinds  which  he  showed  to  the  public 
first  in  1891,  and  was  thought  by  him  to  be  the  best  of 
them.  It  is  now  fruiting  in  a  few  localities,  and  seems 
to  be  a  hardy  and  vahiable  variety.  WJiat  time  will 
prove  may  or  may  not  sustain  this  opinion.  The  wise 
plan  would  be,  for  H.  C.  S.  and  all  others,  to  try  a  few 
trees  only  at  first,  then  plant  more  largely,  should  it 
be  known  to  be  worthy.  As  to  the  Paragon  and  other 
chestnuts  of  the  Spanish  type,  they  will  succeed  in 
the  climate  and  soil  of  the  mountain  regions  of  East 
Tennessee.  It  seems  to  me  quite  feasible  to  plant  the 
hillsides  mentioned  to  trees  of  this  kind.  But  they 
should  be  cultivated,  or  at  least,  well  mulched  until 
they  are  firmly  established  and  vigorously  growing  in 
their  new  places.  If  the  land  is  rocky,  it  might  be 
well  to  pile  a  few  rocks  about  their  bases,  which  will 
act  as  a  mulch  and  further  their  growth.  But  it  is 
quite  well  proved  that  grass  will  check  or  retard  the 
growth  of  chestnut  trees  as  well  as  of  others. 

II.  E.  V.  I>. 

The  Best  Summer  Lettuce. 

F.  8.  (No  address). — What  is  the  best  head  lettuce  to  grow  for 
July  and  August  markets? 

Ans. — Salamander,  Champion  Spring  and  Summer, 
Black-seeded  Simpson  and  Silver  Ball  tire  standard 
varieties  for  the  summer  market. 

Starting  Cucumbers. 

F.  C.  C.,  Bath,  Me.— Vie  wish  to  start  cucumber  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  to  have  ready  to  plant  out  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  using  board  shutters  cool  nights.  When 
should  we  start  the  seed  to  have  it  out  by,  say  April  ?  How  many 
plants  can  we  place  under  a  sash  3  x  6  feet,  there  being  about  100 
feet  in  length  of  the  sashes  ? 

Ans. — Sow  the  seeds  on  an  inverted  sod  March  1  to 
March  15.  It  would  be  wise  to  make  two  plantings,  in 
case  unfavorable  weather  cause  some  miscalculation. 
The  seed  should  be  started  in  a  temperature  of  70  de¬ 
grees.  The  young  plants  may  be  put  in  the  frames 
2x2  feet  apart. 

Hardiness  of  Prizetaker  Onions. 

J.  S.  II. .  Alton.  111. — How  early  is  it  safe  to  plant  Prizetaker 
onions  out  in  the  open  ground  ?  Will  they  stand  a  few  degrees  of 
frost,  say  28  F.,  after  they  have  been  out  a  few  days,  without  in¬ 
jury  ? 

Ans. — They  may  be  planted  as  early  as  the  ground 
is  fit  to  work.  They  will  not  suffer  from  the  tempera¬ 
ture  given,  or  a  few  degrees  lower.  Around  Phila¬ 
delphia,  onions  are  planted  in  the  Fall  for  scullions, 
being  wintered  outside  without  any  difficulty. 

Gathering  and  Storing  Onion  Sets. 

J.  P.  J)..  Madison,  hid. — 1.  What  is  the  most  practical  way  to 
gather  onion  sets  ?  2.  What  is  the  most  practical  way  to  store 
sets  and  onions;  if  stored  on  shelves,  how  deep,  and  is  stirring 
necessary?  If  stored  in  crates,  how  deep  should  the  crates  be? 
3.  Does  a  closed  house  hasten  sprouting? 

Ans. — 1.  Onion  sets  must  be  gathered  by  hand  labor. 
The  operator  runs  a  trowel  or  broad  •  knife  under 
the  row  to  loosen  them,  being  careful  that  the  root- 
crown  is  not  cut ;  they  are  then  gathered  up,  the  tops 
twisted  off,  and  the  onions  left  lying  long  enough  to 
dry  well.  There  is  no  machine  to  do  this  work,  and 
it  is  necessarily  expensive.  2.  Onion  sets  are  best  stored 
in  crates  4x4  feet ;  the  sides  are  about  four  inches 
deep  (fence-pickets  are  used  for  this),  the  bottom  be¬ 
ing  made  of  laths  set  one-half  inch  apart.  The  sets 
are  about  three  inches  deep,  and  free  circulation  is 
provided  by  placing  small  wooden  blocks  across  the 
corners,  which  hold  the  crates  about  two  inches  apart 
when  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other.  A  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  is  very  necessary.  These  crates  are  much 
more  convenient  than  shelves.  Freezing  will  not  hurt 
the  sets  unless  they  are  stirred  while  frozen ;  this 
would  injure  them  seriously,  as  they  will  bruise  very 
readily  while  in  that  condition.  In  the  East,  sets  are 
always  stored  in  unheated,  airy  houses.  In  very  cold 
weather,  the  piles  of  crates  are  sometimes  protected 
slightly  by  hay  upon  the  top  crate,  and  bagging  or 
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similar  material  hung  over  the  side.  3.  A  tigh'tly- 
closed  house  would  naturally  hasten  sprouting  because 
of  its  warmth.  Around  Philadelphia!  where  a  great 
many  onion  sets  have  been  grown,  they  are  usually 
stored  in  the  truck-house  loft,  single-walled  and  un¬ 
heated,  but  the  weather  is  much  milder  there  than  in 
Indiana. 

“Average  Profits  ”  in  Sugar  Beets. 

A.  F.,  Holley.  N.  Y. — The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  27  hart  a  Very  ih- 
teresting  article  on  beet  sugar,  in  which  was  included  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Beathka,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the  cost 
aiifl.net  profit  on  five  acres  of  sugar  beets,  which  must  be  quite 
encouraging  to  farmers.  But  at  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitute  in  Rochester,  Dr.  Wiley’s  opinion  puts  quite  a  contrary 
phase  on  the  cost  and  net  profits  on  an  acre  of  sugar  beets, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  quite  encouraging.  The  doctor  said 
that  we  can  get  an  average  profit  of  !f6  an  acre,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  from  a  sugar-beet  crop.  I,  as  a  farmer,  would  like  to 
know  which  of  the  above  statements  is  correct. 

Ans. — Both  statements  j  on  have  seen  about  growing 
sugar  beets  and  the  profits  therefrom  are  correct.  Mr. 
Beathka  did  better  than  the  average  farmer  will  do. 
If  you  are  taking  for  your  standard  the  average,  we 
advise  you  not  to  try  raising  beets.  The  average  po¬ 
tato  crop  in  this  State  is  from  60  to  75  bushels  per 
acre.  The  average  wheat  crop  is  about  14  bushels. 
If  the  above  is  an  average,  you  will  readily  perceive 
that  many  are  raising  crops  which  give  a  less  yield 
per  acre  than  the  yields  given  above.  What  has  been 
the  average  profit  on  an  acre  of  potatoes  for  the  past 
three  years?  It  has  been  very  little  above  cost  of 
production,  yet  at  the  same  time,  many  farmers  have 
realized  very  satisfactory  profit.  Should  one  state  at 
a  farmers’  institute  the  average  profit  on  any  crop, 
there  would  be  very  little  inducement  for  any  one  to 
raise  that  crop  at  the  figures  stated,  l.  a.  Clinton. 

Color  of  the  Brighton  Grape. 

R.  F.,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. — Some  time  since,  I  got  a  grape  vine 
named  Brighton ;  it  bears  black  grapes.  Is  not  the  Brighton  a 
red  grape  ?  I  read  in  a  paper  that  Lady  Brighton  received  the 
first  prize,  then  Brighton  took  the  second  prize.  Is  there  one 
called  Lady  Brighton? 

Ans. — Yes,  the  Brighton  is  a  red  grape,  light  red  at 
first,  changing  to  a  darker  color.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  Lady  Brighton  grape. 

Weight  of  a  Bushel  of  Corn  in  Pennsylvania. 

V.  K.  8.,  Hocktown ,  Pa.  If  the  legal  weight  of  a  bushel  of  corn 
is  56  pounds,  why  do  millers  take  60  pounds  of  corn  or  rye  for  a 
bushel  when  they  give  only  56  pounds  ?  If  they  buy  15  bushels, 
they  can  then  gain  four  pounds  on  each  bushel,  or  one  bushel  in 
15,  thus  selling  16  bushels  with  a  profit  of  one  bushel  on  15,  plus 
the  difference  between  their  buying  aud  selling  prices.  Is  there 
anything  that  gives  them  the  right  to  do  it?  If  this  practice  of 
taking  much  and  giving  little  is  unlawful,  is  there  not  a  way  to 
stop  such  wholesale  robbery?  If  they  have  a  car-load  sent  to 
them  from  some  other  States,  they  get  only  56  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation ;  yet,  when  we 
farmers  sell  a  bushel  of  corn,  60  pounds,  we  get  no  more  for  it 
than  they  have  to  pay  for  56  pounds,  not  considering  their  cost 
of  transportation. 

Ans. — The  Pennsylvania  law  fixes  56  pounds  as  the 
legal  weight  of  a  bushel  of  corn  or  rye,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice,  this  is  simply  a  standard  in  cases  of  a  bargain  in 
which  no  weight  has  been  specified.  If  either  party 
chooses  to  demand  or  take  60  pounds,  the  bargain  will 
hold  good  in  courts,  I  think,  provided  it  is  or  was  so 
specified  in  the  bargain.  But  I  cannot  imagine  a 
condition  which  will  permit  the  same  miller  to  buy  at 
60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  sell  at  56,  thus  making 
four  pounds  on  each  bushel.  If  C.  E.  S.  bought  his 
corn  at  the  specified  rate  of  60  pounds  per  bushel,  and 
sold  it  at  the  rate  of  but  56  pounds,  he  could  have  no 
remedy  at  law  if  these  weights  were  specified  In  the 
two  bargains.  Nothing  will  prevent  my  making  pur¬ 
chases  of  corn  or  rye  and  demanding  that  100  pounds 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  bushel  ;  but  if  I  cannot  prove 
this  to  have  been  the  bargain,  I  cannot  hold  the  seller 


(in  our  State)  to  more  than  56  pounds  per  bushel.  If 
C.  E.  S.  sell  corn  to  his  miller  at  so  much  per  bushel, 
and  no  weight  is  specified  in  the  bargain,  the  miller 
cannot  legally  demand  more  than  56  pounds  ;  but  if, 
when  the  bargain  is  made,  it  is  understood  that  60 
pounds  would  be  demanded,  C.  E.  S.  would  have  no 
remedy  at  law.  tiios.  j.  edge. 

A  Fertilizer  for  Beans. 

8.  C.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  10-acre  field  which  has  been 
mowed — Timothy — for  two  years.  I  wish  now  to  crop  and  improve 
it  at  the  same  time.  It  is  too  far  from  the  dwelling  to  draw  farm 
fertilizers.  I  had  thought  of  the  following  plan,  and  would  like 
your  opinion  concerning  it:  Plant  to  beans,  and  use  200  pounds 
of  the  following  mixture  per  acre:  1,600  pounds  dissolved  bone, 
guaranteed  13  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid:  200  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  guaranteed  50  per  cent  available  nitrogen,  and 
200  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  guaranteed  50  per  cent  available. 
This  would  make  me  a  fertilizer  containing  five  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10J4  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  five  of  potash.  After  the  beans 
are  harvested,  I  contemplate  plowing  and  sowing  heavily  to  rye, 
using  again  200  pounds  per  acre  of  the  above  mixture,  and  when 
the  rye  is  about  one  foot  high  the  following  spring,  to  plow  and 
plant  to  potatoes. 

Ans. — There  must  be  something  wrong  about  this 
statement  of  analysis.  Nitrate  of  soda  contains,  on 
the  average,  about  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  We  think 
that  you  must  have  your  statement  concerning  the 
“  50  per  cent  available'’,  mixed  up  with  the  analysis 
of  muriate  of  potash.  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
contains  only  33  pounds  of  nitrogen,  or  less  than 
two  per  cent  to  the  ton.  A  better  mixture  for  the 
beans  would  be  made  by  using  300  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  300  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  1,300  pounds 
of  dissolved  rock,  and  400  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal. 
As  a  rule,  beans  do  not  require  a  high  percentage  of 
nitrogen,  although  on  poor  soil,  a  small  amount  of 
nitrogen  is  helpful  to  all  the  leguminous  plants. 

What  Form  of  Potash  ? 

J.  M.  8.,  Emmitsburg,  Md. — Is  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash 
better  to  use  with  kaiuit  on  muck  to  be  spread  on  land  for 
peaches,  in  fact  to  use  on  all  crops,  but  mostly  peaches  ?  The 
land  is  a  light  loam,  and  peaches  do  well.  It  is  of  soap  slate 
nature,  with  flint.  I  fear  that  the  kainit  will  not  furnish  potash 
enough.  • 

Ans. — The  muriate  is  the  cheapest  form  in  which 
to  buy  potash.  Kainit  contains  about  13)4  per  cent  of 
this  substance,  while  muriate  contains  50  per  cent. 
Kainit  will  furnish  potash  enough  if  you  use  enough  of 
it,  but  on  peaches,  we  would  prefer  to  use  muriate,  as 
we  would  save  the  increase  of  freight  and  handling  of 
a  large  amount  of  useless  material.  Sulphate  of  potash 
costs  more  than  muriate,  and  contains  about  the  same 
amount  of  actual  potash.  For  crops  like  potatoes, 
beets  and  others  where  extra  quality  is  desired,  the 
sulphate  is  better.  For  ordinary  crops,  the  muriate  is 
better. 

How  to  Treat  Alfalfa. 

G.  F.  G.,  Clayton,  Del. — I  have  two  acres  of  land  on  which  were 
sown,  last  June,  three  pecks  of  Alfalfa.  It  seemed  to  take  very  well 
at  first,  as  the  conditions  were  all  favorable  to  the  young  plants’ 
growth.  I  mowed  the  weeds  and  grass  three  times  during  the 
Summer,  setting  the  mower  as  high  as  practicable,  but  my  stand 
of  Alfalfa  seemed  to  fade  away  or  disappear,  until  now,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  more  than  half  thick  enough.  There  is  a  plentiful 
growth  of  Crab  grass,  which  covers  the  land  at  present.  Will  it 
kill  my  Alfalfa  to  burn  off  this  grass  in  April  ?  If  not,  would  you 
advise  harrowing  the  ground  with  a  sharp  spike-tooth  harrow, 
and  sowing  another  peck  to  the  acre,  or  would  you  plow  and  sow 
again  ?  I  do  not  want  to  follow  the  latter  plan  if  I  can  get  the 
same  result  by  harrowing,  as  I  might  not  get  any  better  stand 
than  I  had  at  first. 

Ans. — Many  other  good  farmers  in  this  State  have 
reported  Alfalfa  experience  similar  to  that  of  (1.  F.  G. 
These  cases  are  quite  inexplicable  to  me.  I  have  no 
more,  perhaps  less,  uncertainty  in  Alfalfa  than  in  Red 
clover.  The  soil  must  be  good,  not  too  wet,  and  have 
natural  drainage,  say  10  to  30  feet  to  the  springs,  and 
it  is  well  to  apply  a  good,  complete  fertilizer  with  the 


seed.  G.  F.  G.’s  treatment  with  the  mower  was  cor¬ 
rect,  though  it  may  just  as  well  be  run  ordinarily  close 
to  the  ground.  It  may  be  that  he  still  has  a  sufficient 
stand.  When  Alfalfa  plants  are  mature,  they  will 
make  a  full  crop  at  six  inches  apart,  and  if  they  stand 
close  when  young,  tend  to  thin  out,  year  by  year. 
That  Crab  grass  can  be  safely  burned  when  dry  at  any 
time  before  the  Alfalfa  starts  growth,  but  G.  F.  G. 
will  find  it  difficult  to  catch  such  a  time.  If  frost 
should  heave  the  plants  somewhat,  the  damage  will 
be  much  greater.  With  the  grass  removed,  the  spike 
harrow  or.  better,  the  slanting-tooth  harrow,  will  get 
in  more  seed  without  injury  to  the  Alfalfa.  As  the 
plants  get  older  and  stronger,  the  harrow  should  be 
used  in  Spring,  before  growth  starts,  whenever  the 
soil  is  dry  enough,  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  other  live  plants.  When  the  plants  are  ma¬ 
ture,  hardly  any  tillage,  short  of  the  plow,  can  do 
them  any  harm.  Alfalfa  is  the  best  soiling  and  hay 
plant  ever  grown  here,  and  ought  to  be  in  evidence  all 
over  the  Peninsula.  k.  H.  Bancroft. 

Delaware. 

Maine  or  California  Shingles. 

M.  8.  P.,  Massachusetts. — I  can  buy  tbe  best  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  White  cedar  shingles  for  the  same  price  as  California 
Red  cedar  shingles.  Which  shall  I  purchase,  and  what  is  the 
relative  durability  of  the  two  ?  Is  cypress  equal  to  cedar  for 
posts,  shingles,  gutters,  etc.  ? 

Ans. — Without  having  any  reliable  data  regarding 
the  comparative  durability  of  White  cedar  (Thuja 
occidentalis,  Arborvitae),  and  Red  cedar  of  California 
(Thuja  plicata,  Giant  Arborvitse),  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  expect  any  difference,  provided  the  material 
is  treated  and  used  in  the  same  way.  The  California 
shingles  may  run  clearer,  and  thereby  deserve  prefer¬ 
ence.  Cypress,  sound  heartwood,  I  should  class  decid¬ 
edly  equal  to  cedar  in  durability.  B.  K.  fkrnow. 

Wintering  a  Herd  of  Mule  Colts. 

<).  M.  FK,  Maywood,  hul. — I  have  60  mule  colts  which  I  want  to  win¬ 
ter  well.  I  have  good  sheds,  plenty  of  mixed  Timothy  and  clover 
hay,  and  a  good  10-acre  Blue-grass  lot  for  them  during  pleasant 
days.  What  would  be  the  best  grain  feed  for  them,  aud  how  much 
for  the  herd  ?  I  wish  to  feed  them  altogether,  and  want  them  to 
grow  nicely. 

Anc. — Mules  should  be  fed  a  good  deal  like  hogs — 
all  they  will  eat  from  the  time  they  are  weaned  until 
ready  for  market.  Fat  counts  on  a  mule  as  much  as  it 
does  on  a  hog  when  he  is  to  be  sold.  Early  develop¬ 
ment  is,  also,  desirable  in  raising  mules,  and  it  takes 
good  feed  and  pasture  to  produce  it.  To  your  mule 
colts,  feed  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats,  twice  a  day, 
all  they  will  consume.  Many  feeders  prefer  oats  in 
the  sheaf,  and  feed  corn,  fodder  and  all.  Along  with 
the  mixed  hay,  you  should  have  some  fodder,  anyway. 
Provide  water  in  the  barn,  and  salt,  also,  so  the  mules 
can  have  access  to  them  when  they  wish.  It  seems 
that  water  is  almost  as  necessary  as  feed,  for  mules 
will  not  do  just  right  if  they  are  turned  out  in  lots 
for  drink  once  or  twice  a  day.  Have  plenty  of  room 
in  the  sheds,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  whatever 
for  them  to  be  turned  outdoors,  unless  on  days  when 
they  can  pick  grass  in  the  lot.  Don’t  let  the  manure 
accumulate  and  heat  in  the  sheds.  If  you  do,  the  mules 
will  have  sore  feet,  and  not  do  well.  Never  let  them 
out  in  the  mud.  If  you  have  straw,  bed  the  stables 
down  liberally — if  knee  deep,  all  the  better.  The 
best  troughs  for  feeding  mules  in  are  made  something 
like  a  wagon  box,  and  set  about  1)4  foot  from  the  floor 
of  the  stable.  In  these  boxes,  which  should  be  6  x  13 
or  15  feet,  feed  both  grain  and  hay  or  fodder.  The 
mules  gather  around  them  to  feed,  and  nothing  will 
be  wasted.  Mules  do  better  fed  in  good  large  bunches 
than  to  be  stalled  off  separately.  w.  w.  s. 


FINE  MANURE 

Only,  Is  available  as  Plant  F ood. 

Much  depends  therefore  upon  the  mechanical  condition 
of  manure.  It  should  be  thoroughly  fined  aud  evenly 
spread  to  produce  the  best  results. 


...KEMP’S... 
Manure  Spreader 

is  the  oidy  machine  known  to  man  that  will  do  both  and 
do  it  better  and  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand, 

Has  Stood  the  Test  of  IQ  Years 

and  daily  grows  in  popular  favor.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  “Treatise  on  Manure.”  FREE  to  inquirers. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO., 

Box  38  Syracuse,  M.  Y. 


THE  PARKER 


STUMP  PULLERS, 
Grubbing  Machines, 
Derricks,  Hoists,  But¬ 
ter  Workers,  Bread  Kneaders  and  attachments  are 
the  best,  and  fully  warranted.  AG  ENTS  W  ANTED. 
Send  stamp  for  “  CATALOGUE  R.”  Address 

THE  PARKER  CO., 

205  SHEFFIELD  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A 


The  Farmers  HANDY  WAGON 
Company, 

SAGINAW,  Mich, 
are  makers  of 
Low-Down 
Wlde-Tire 


FARM  . 
TRUCKS.  ,„0 


METAL 
WHEELS  for 

Old  Farm  Wagons,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

Ciroulart  Fr„. 


Have  you  seen  the  Bul¬ 
letin  of  Missouri  State 
Experiment  Station  on 
wide  tires  ?  It’s  just  out. 
L’hey  made  a  hundred  tests 
to  ascertain  difference  in  draft 
of  wide  and  narrow  tires.  They  give  photographs  of 
the  ruts  made  in  the  ground,  then  sum  it  all  up  by 
saying,  “Six  inches  is  tbe  best  width  of  tire  fora 
combination  farm  and  road  wagon.  The  three  or 
four  inch  tire  is  unsatisfactory  in  running  over  the 
ruts  made  by  narrow  tires,  inasmuch  as  these  ruts 
are  wide  enough  at  the  top  to  allow  the  four  inch  tire 
to  sink  down  at  least  a  portion  of  their  depth,  there¬ 
by  greatly  increasing  the  side  friction  and  the  draft. 
Tbe  six  inch  tire  on  the  other  hand  will  run  over 
these  ruts  aud  in  a  few  trips  will  completely  fill  them. 
From  every  point  of  view  the  six  inch  tires  will  be 
more  satisfactory  for  farm  use.”  That  is  Just  wliat 
we  have  always  said,  atid  we  have  never  built  any¬ 
thing  hut  six  inch  tires,  unless  especially  ordered. 
We  wish  also  to  advise  ordering  our  wood  wheels  as 
you  can’t  buy  durable  metal  wheels  with  more  than 
four  inch  tread  for  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  tire. 


Minnesota  Lands 


C.  J.  WRIGHT, 
Fergus  Falls. 


Our  perfect  knowledge  of  this  wagon  and  the  quality  of 
material  used  in  its  construction  leads  us  to  declare  it 
to  be  the  NEATEST,  STRONGEST,  MOST  DUR¬ 
ABLE,  LONGEST  LIVED,  EASIEST  TO  LOAD 
wagon  made,  lias  our  famous  straight  or  stagger  spoko 

Electric  Steel  Wheels 

Wheels  have  any  width  of*  tire,  from  2  to  8  inches; 
any  height,  from  24  to  GO  inches.  Impervious  to 
heat  or  cold;  can’t  dry  out,  get  loose  or  rot;  NO  RE- 
SETTING  TIRES  and  repalrn.  Rest  angle  steel 

62E?L3SSr  All  F.  0.  B.  For  $25.00 

It  has  given  universal  satisfaction  and  will  At  your  re¬ 
quests  exactly.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  FREE 
catalogue  and  prices.  W rite  for  them  at  once. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  BOX  88,  QUINCY,  ILLS. 


$650 
6  85 
920 


Huy.  4  BLfiHY  \  $ 
-  .  Buy.  4 CAKIUADK  (  3" 

Buy.  4  Bilk,  Mill  or  Light  (£ 
Delivery  Wagon  J 
Withsteeltiroon  and  hub  banded.  Good 
substantial  wheels.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.  New  wheels  are  cheaper  than 
repairing  old  ones.  Can  furnish  axles 
and  boxes.  Send  stamp  for  price  list  & 
directions  for  measuring.  W llmlngtou 
W  heel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Best  for  sowing  all  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  all  Grass  Seeds, 
Flax  &  Red  Top.  Hopper  for  Wheat,  Rye  and  Oats.  Wet, 
dry  or  windy  weather  makes  no  difference.  No  stakes  to 
set— just  follow  the  drill  marks.  If  there  is  no  man 
about  to  run  it  a  boy  will  do  just  as  well.  Can’t  sow 
too  thick  or  too  thin.  Free  catalogue  and  price  list. 

0  E  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  17  River  St.  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  %  labor,  F6 
of  seed.  SO  years  experience 
(sold  cheap),  price  and  circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,  Urbana,  lnd. 


“CLIMAX’' POULTRY  NETTING. 

Strongest  and  best.  Prices  low  and  freight  paid 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

JAMES  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 
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Our  tomato  crosses  were  continued 
through  last  season,  continuing  to  use 
pollen  from  the  best  kinds  upon  the 
progeny  of  the  best  Currant,  the  first 
cross  having  been  made  about  seven 
years  ago.  The  Currant  and  the  Currant 
progeny  were  always  made  the  mother 
parent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
tomatoes  from  the  first  cross  were  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  Currant  mother, 
and  every  season,  the  tomatoes  have  in¬ 
creased  in  size  until,  last  year,  many  of 
them  averaged  as  large  as  the  Acme, 
Paragon  and  others  of  that  class.  Some 
of  the  vines  were  marvelously  product¬ 
ive,  bearing  the  tomatoes  in  racemes 
much  like  the  Currant  ancestor.  In 
quality,  solidity,  and  number  of  seeds, 
no  improvement  has  yet  been  noted.  The 
vines  are  more  spreading  than  those  of 
ordinary  tomatoes,  and  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  more  liable  to  blight.  We  have  no 
reason  to  feel  hopeful  that  any  variety 
may  result  from  these  years  of  work 
superior  to  the  best  varieties  of  to-day. 
Still,  we  purpose  to  continue  the  cross¬ 
ings  and  selections  during  the  coming 
season. 

The  Terra  Cotta  was  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  1892,  so,  too,  was  the  Lemon  Blush. 
The  mother  ancestor  of  the  Terra  Cotta 
was  the  Peach.  The  plants  from  the  first 
cross  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Peach, 
but  the  second  cross,  using  pollen  of  the 
then  favorite  kinds,  Ignotum,  Stone, 
etc.,  gave  one  plant  which  bore  fruit 
from  which  the  Terra  Cotta  was  the  out¬ 
come.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  distinct 
tomato  in  cultivation,  distinct  in  shape, 
color,  skin  and  quality.  The  skin  is 
downy  like  that  of  the  peach,  while  the 
color  is  well  described  by  its  name.  The 
flesh  is  mild  in  flavor,  mealy  and  tender. 
Again,  the  vines  are  very  vigorous,  not 
liable  to  blight,  and  exceedingly  produc¬ 
tive.  Nevertheless,  this  singular  variety 
has  not,  as  yet,  become  popular,  though 
highly  valued  by  many  who  have  raised 
it  from  year  to  year  for  home  use.  The 
rind-flesh  is  thick,  perhaps  one-eighth 
inch,  but  between  this  rind  and  the  pulp 
is  a  narrow  air  space,  so  that,  when  one 
presses  the  tomato  with  the  hand,  it 
seems  yielding  and  soft.  Possibly,  for 
this  reason,  it  has  been  considered  a  poor 
keeper  and  shipper,  while  in  fact,  there 
are  very  few  varieties  that  will  keep 
longer  after  maturity,  or  stand  so  much 
handling. 

The  Lemon  Blush,  we  feel  confident, 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  to¬ 
mato  that  has  been  produced  up  to  this 
time,  but  its  color  is  yellow,  and  for 
some  reason,  which  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  yellow  in  a  tomato  is  not  regarded 
favorably. 

The  Long-keeper  tomato  is  of  medium 
size,  perfect  shape,  solid,  and  as  it  name 
indicates,  a  long  keeper.  This  originated 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  several  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Lemon  Blush  or  the  Terra  Cotta. 
In  color,  it  is  a  bright  crimson.  A  showier 
dish  of  fruit  it  would  be  difficult  to  col¬ 
lect  than  one  made  up  of  these  three 
varieties. 

What  Is  the  Best  Variety  of  Tomato 
for  Any  Given  Soil? — Is  it  any  one  of  the 
favorite  kinds  offered  in  the  catalogues 
of  to-day  ?  We  say,  “  No.”  We  would  ad¬ 
vise  those  of  our  friends  who  are  anxious 
to  excel  their  neighbors,  to  raise  a  few 
plants  of  the  leading  varieties  such  as 
Table  Queen,  Beauty,  Stone,  Champion, 
Perfection,  Acme,  Ponderosa,  Optimus, 
Climax,  Matchless,  and  to  select  from 
these  the  finest  specimens,  having  the 
brightest  colors,  the  fewest  seeds,  and 
borne  by  the  thriftiest  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  vines.  Do  this  year  after  year.  The 
result  will  be  a  variety  or  several  varie¬ 
ties  superior  to  any  of  the  new  kinds  or 
old  kinds  which  the  catalogues  crack  up. 
Tomatoes  cross  very  freely,  and  when 
the  best  kinds  are  thus  planted  together, 
a  careful  selection  will,  in  our  opinion, 
in  a  few  years,  give  the  most  perfect 
tomatoes  for  the  locality  where  the  se¬ 
lections  are  made. 

All  varieties  are  changing  from  year 
+o  year,  because  they  cross  so  readily. 


If,  therefore,  we  plant  in  the  same  field, 
the  best  varieties  of  the  present  time,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  care¬ 
ful  selection  will  do  all  that,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  than,  artificial  crossing  can 
do.  It  is  a  selection  of  the  fittest.  When 
we  cross  by  hand,  we  do  not  know,  can¬ 
not  know,  just  what  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  the  parents  may  be . 

We  have  received  a  personal  letter  from 
one  of  the  largest  nursery  firms  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  for  obvious  reasons  the  name  of 
which  is  not  published.  We  quote  a  few 
portions  of  it  without  comment : 

We  heard  a  nurseryman  of  national  reputation 
mention  to  a  fellow  nurseryman  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Nur¬ 
serymen,  that  nurserymen,  doubtless,  had  more 
to  fear  from  certain  entomologists  than  from  in¬ 
sects.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  particular 
entomologist  alluded  to  had  made  himself  very 
officious,  had  circulated  assumed  information 
which  happened  to  be  far  from  the  facts.  The 
entomologist  certainly  brought  himself  into 
prominence  for  the  time,  but  we  trust  that  the 
newspapers,  when  they  get  through  with  the  San 
Jos6  scale,  will  attack  some  other  pest.  How 
about  the  barnacles  in  the  nursery  trade,  like¬ 
wise  the  newspaper  business  of  the - stamp, 

who  are  publishing  trade  papers  in  order  that 
their  advertising  matter  may  be  placed  before 
the  public  at  newspaper  rates,  when  in  many 
cases,  they  are  jobbers  or  speculators  rather 
than  genuine  nurserymen.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Loud  bill,  if  it  ever  pass,  should  take  care  of 
some  of  these  fellows.  You  may  be  surprised  to 
know  that  the  average  country  person  is  far 
more  familiar  with  some  of  these  fake  publica¬ 
tions  and  trade  papers  than  he  is  with  high- 
class,  reputable  papers.  So  much  scale  agita¬ 
tion  has  had  the  effect  of  alarming  unnecessar¬ 
ily,  oftentimes,  the  average  farmer-buyer,  and  in 
our  judgment,  sales  during  the  coming  season 
will  be  decreased  at  least  25  per  cent . 

America’s  Greatest 
Medicine,  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, 

Keeps  the  blood 

Warm,  rich  and  pure. 

It  builds  up  the 
System,  wards  off 
Colds,  pneumonia, 

Bronchitis,  fevers 
And  the  grip. 

Progress  of  Medical  Science 
in  Lung  Diseases. 

A  little  book,  published  by  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  of 
117  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  gives  all  the  latest 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  theory  and 
treatment  of  lung  diseases.  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh  and  Consumption  are  fully  explained,  their 
differences  shown,  and  their  cure  by  medicated  air 
inhalations  pointed  out. 

Hr.  Hunter  was  the  founder  of  the  practice  of  treat¬ 
ing  lungs  by  direct  medicated-air  inhalations — the 
inventor  of  the  first  inhaling  instruments  ever  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  cure  of  lung  complaints,  and  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  only  germicide  which  cures  consump¬ 
tion  by  destroying  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
lungs  of  the  patient.  His  treatment  consists  of  three 
parts — 1st,  breathing  into  the  lungs  specific  germ¬ 
icidal  remedies  three  times  a  day,  by  means  of  his 
inhaling  instruments;  2nd.  anointing  the  chest  with 
antiseptic  oils  which  volatilize  by  the  warmth  of  the 
body  and  surround  the  patient  by  a  zone  of  medi¬ 
cated  air;  and  3rd,  filling  the  chamber  in  which  he 
sleeps  with  medicated  vapors  which  soothe  the  in¬ 
flamed  bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells  and  keep  up  a 
constant  curative  action  on  the  lungs.  All  that 
medical  science  has  yet  found  out  for  the  relief  and 
cure  of  lung  complaints  is  embodied  in  Dr.  Hunter’s 
treatment.  Patients  of  the  highest  intelligence  and 
respectability  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  have  been 
cured  by  it  and  publicly  attest  its  wonderful  success. 
Case  I. — A.  L.  Peer,  Esq.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  last  stage  of  misery  and  exhaustion  by 
lung  disease.  His  physician  and  family  gave  him  up 
as  hopeless.  His  death  was  looked  for  from  day  to 
day.  He  had  repeated  hemorrhages,  great  difficulty 
in  breathing,  and  was  so  terribly  emaciated  and 
weak  that  he  could  not  stand  or  turn  over  in  bed 
without  assistance  Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment  was  un¬ 
dertaken  after  everything  else  had  been  tried  and 
failed.  It  stopped  the  hemorrhages,  cleansed  the 
lungs  of  great  quantities  of  foul  matter,  enabled 
him  to  breathe  freely  again,  and  so  built  up  his  flesh 
and  vitality  that  he  now  weighs  175  pounds  (a  gain  of 
over  40  pounds),  and  is  strong  and  well.  Those  who 
are  afflicted  or  anxious  about  their  lungs  can  call 
upon  or  write  to  Mr.  Peer,  at  179  Washington  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  such  as  wish  a  copy  of  the  book 
can  obtain  it  free  by  addressing  Dr.  Hunter,  at  117 
West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Daarh  Trooc  aspecialty'  other 

“  CClvIl  I  I  t/ 1/  9  stock,  too.  Don  t 
buy  without  first  seeing  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 
W.  M.  PETERS,  Wesley,  Md. 


rnrro  and  plants  at  very  low  prices. 

IllLLu  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry,  5c.  Peach,  3c. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


MiogSfof  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  PRFF 

100  varieties  E.  J .  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa.  •  1 1  U  U 


i 

i 


Plants 
and  Trees . 


PEACH  TREES  (75  varieties);  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  (50  varieties);  PLUM 
TREES  (Japan  and  European);  APPLE 
TREES  (100,000);  Pear,  Quince,  Apricot 
and  Cherry  Trees.  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS  grown  from  root  cuttings. 
Raspberry  Plants— a  full  list  of  Black, 
Red,  and  Yellow  kinds;  also  a  full  line 
of  Nursery  Stock  of  every  kind.  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Village  Nurseries,  -  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


“  PEARL  GOOSEBERRIES 

Free  from  Mildew.  Most  Prolific  gooseberry  Known. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Etc. 

nruriJQCD  I  am  the  largest  grower  in  the  world. 
ItLffltlnDLn  Oursoil  Especially  adapted  for  growing 
extra  strong  plants.  Before  buying  get  my  prices. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Catalogue  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Vines!? 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  W1 L  DJCR.  Lowett  mfef.Quality 
extra. Warranted  true.  T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Fredonl*,  .N.Y. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 

NEW  AND  OLD 

Triumph,  Greensboro,  Wlckson,  Sophie,  Eldorado, 
Miller,  Loudon,  Logan,  Ruby,  Ridgeway,  and  a  host 
of  others  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Catalogue  free. 

MYElt  &  SON,  Bridgevilie,  Del. 

1,000  Peach  Trees  1X2 

to  3  ft.,  mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any 
station  east  of  Miss.  River  for  $19;  or  500  for  $11. 
Sample  prepaid.  25c.  Other  sized  trees  proportional 
prices.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  No.  4,  Stockley.  Del. 

JAPAN  PLUMS. 

Full  assortment,  choice  varieties  and  grades.  Best 
grading  in  the  country.  Get  our. prices  before  order¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  F.  MacNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


Large  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Trees  and 
Plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1809.  150  acres.  The 
Geo.  A  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
WILL  GROW 

SEND  your  name  and  address 

to  W.F.  ALLEN  JR 

SALISBURY.  MD. 

’  AND  HE  WILL  SEND  YOU  HIS 
„  32  PAGE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 
„  CONTAINING  17  LARGE  NEWSTRAWBERRY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. FREE  -ALSO  SAMPLE  COPY 
^of the  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST 
AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER  •  SEND  NOW.IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


.'...STRAWBERRIES 

FRESH  DUC  PLANTS. 

Nick  ohmkk,  Margaret.  Seaford,  Ruby,  Carrie,  Etc. 
400,000  Clyde,  130,000  (ilen  Mary,  400.000  Marshall  Write  for  esti¬ 
mate  on  large  lots.  100  varieties.  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

C.  i\.  FLAXSBURGH,  LESLIE,  MICHIGAN. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  1,000.  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  Plants,  from  $3.50  to  $6  per  1,000.  Cat.  free 
C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgman,  Mich, 


rnrr  PLANTS  i.'assus 

F  jiff  of  free  plants  iii  every  catalogue.  We 
I  have  amending  varieties  of  the  best 

Berry  Plants.  Stock  guaranteed.  Our  Handsome 
Calendar  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  Free. 

R.  J.  Stahclin,  Box  4  Bridgman,  Mich. 


NORTHERN  PLANTERS 

should  getonr  catalogue  of  tested 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Currants,  Asparagus.  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Seed  Corn 
and  Potatoes  Write  to-day — free. 
Cot  Ic  Convene,  No.  0,  Fort  Atkinson,  WU. 


UqII’c  Paunrifo  The  coming  Strawberry 
null  0  IdlUl  lie  Best  of  50  var.  again 
the  past  season ;  50  other  kinds  No.l  stock. 
Rasp.,  Black.,  &c.  SECOND  CROP 
Seed  Potatoes  ripen  earlier  &  make  larger 
crops  than  any  others.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  W.  Hall.  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


plants  of  all  kinds;  best  plants;  bottom 
prices.  Lucretia  Dewherry ,  $4  per  M.  Cat. 
free.  Slaymakek  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


RATHBUN 


GREATEST  BLACK¬ 
BERRY  ON  EARTH. 
Four  strong  plants  prepaid  for50cents.  Big  catalogue 
free.  T.  C.  KEYITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

THE  NEW  RASPBERRY 
for  ‘FANCY  MARKET.” 

Ull  Money  in  it.  Catalogue  free. 

|  ZOOacres  in  plants.  TV.  N.  8CARKF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

nni  HU  01  a||  Raspberries,  8,000  quarts  per 
bULUmDIftll  acre.  60,000  sets. 

T.  G.  A8HMKAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


Specialties  at  Baird’s  Nursery. 

Peach  trees  by  the  1,000  or  car  load,  Japan  Plums 
and  Erie  Blackberry  plants  from  root  cuttings.  If 
you  want  to  buy,  our  prices  will  interest  you. 

D.  BAIRD  A  SON,  Baird,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldmtxon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby,  Hill’s 
Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway,  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


DON’T  FAIL 


to  submit  to  us  a  list  of  your  wants  and  get  our 
prices  before  buying  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits,  Currants,  Gooseberries.  Introducers  of  LOUDON  RED  RASP¬ 
BERRY,  and  RED  CROSS  CURRANT.  Ornamentals  of  best  quality.  Surprisingly 
low  prices  given  on  application.  Send  for  free  Chromo  Catalogue,  also  free  copy  of 
Plum  Culture,  Pear,  Currant,  Raspberry  or  Cherry  Culture. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


uiiiiiniuninnniiiinnmniiiiiiiiimiimumiiiminiimmiimimmiiiiiummiiiiiiiiuiiiiimiiiiiimitiiuimmimiiiiniimmiMiig 

nURflODETI  I  *©  CADI  y  Seeds  Need  Not 
bAInrDLLL  9  LAdLl  BeSwallowed. 

“First  of  all  Grapes /’  says  Rural  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  in  possible  100.  “Will 
ship  round  the  world.”  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy. 
Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

CEORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 
hmmnmiiimiiuimniiiliiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuuninniiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiimiuiiiiiiiiiiiiijiimmniiiiiiHiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiiimiiiiinn 


STARS  fruit  Book 

C/SUfljLKI  Millions  ofmarketsor 


free,  write  quick, — «  a  marvel  of  We  PAY  FREIGHT 


exact  orchard  information;))  line 
colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  100  photos, 
of  market  sorts  „  n  a  cost  LESS,  yet 

old  &  new:  Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da-  f  C4J  UtLLw  better  quality 
vis;  Elberta;  Red  June  Jaj> — EVERYTHING.  -  ■  ■  "  is  impossible. 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 
_  Stark,  Mo. 
IV0fl5  Rockporl,  III. 
2)vU“  Dansville,  N.Y. 


and  especially  all  Fruit  Trees,  Should  he  propagated  with  a  view  to 
Long  Life  and  Productiveness.  Our  principle  is  correct  and 
needs  no  defense,  but  if  in  doubt,  will  furnish  proof.  Well-guarded 
Parentage  in  Propagation,  results  in  Sturdy,  Vigorous  Con¬ 
stitution  in  all  plant  life.  No  “  job  ”  or  “  bargain  lots  ”.  Customers 
in  cold  regions  witness  to  Constitutional  Hardiness  of  our 
Trees.  We  only  promise  best  values  and  freedom  from  disappointment.  New  Catalogue  ready. 


TREES 


Cayuga  Nurseries. 
Established  1847. 


WILEY  &,  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


in  Florida  is  no  more  profitable  than  a  properly-cared-for 

Quince  Orchard  in  the  North. 

__ _ _  _ _ _  _  our  little  book  for  '98,  “Business  Talks  about  Busi¬ 

ness  Trees ”  (Free”,  Tn  a  special  article  written  for  us  by  a  Rural  New-Yorker  correspondent,  will  tell 
you  HOW  TO  GROW  QUINCES  FOR  PROFIT.  If  you  are  thinking  of  planting  pnnEPS  TREES 

■i  ..  .  _  »•_  j i  . *  l.rx/xlr  xwri  II  intafact  nnH  flid  RV/U  tRO  I  K  tCO 


AN  ORANGE  GROVE 


fruit  trees  of  anv  kind,  and  want  the  best,  our  little  book  will  interest  and  aid 
you.  IT  TELLS  THE  TRUTH  about  varieties,  and  an  article  by  George  T. 


you 

Powell  will  make  you  think. 


ABE 


Get  It  and  Come  Out  or  the  Dark.  BUSIN  ESS  TREES 

ROGERS  KTUnSEMES,  DarLSvillc,  TNT-  TIT. 


-  -  • 


DWYER’S  1898  CATALOGUE. 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES  and  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK.  Standard 
Varieties  and  Novelties.  Prices  low.  Stock  first-class,  mailed  free. 

T,  J,  DWYER  &  SON,  °Nrua 


Qrarns!u?f;  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


CHINQUAPIN. 


NUT  AND  FRUIT  TREES 

of  all  desirable  varieties 
Immense  Stock, 

300  Acres— 60  Years. 

Book  on  Nut  Culture,  157  pages, 
60  illustrations, telling  howto  pro¬ 
pagate,  market  and  cook  them. 
Price,  $1,  or  f  ree  with  an  order  of 
Nut  Trees  for  $5.  Catalogue  Free. 

Parry’s  Pomona  Nurseries, 
Parry,  New  Jersey 


..............j 


■BUY  I 

\SB6s\ 

TREES 


Prices  were  never  before  so  low — stock  was  never  better. 
Everything  in  the  REID  NURSERIES  is  healthy,  well  rooted, 
fully  up  to  grade.  You  will  get  exactly  what  you  want 
at  one-half  price.  Write  for  estimates,  suggestions, 
illustrated  catalogue.  Try  the  STAR  STRAWBERRY 
and  ELDORADO  BLACKBERRY. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 
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Handling  Liquid  Manure. 

E.  A.  II.,  Windham,  N.  Y. — We  can 
economically  complete  our  own  principal 
stable  to  save  the  liquid  separately,  and 
load  it  by  gravity  into  a  250-gallon  stave 
tank  on  wheels  which  we  already  have 
rigged.  We  use  the  manure  spreader  for 
solids,  which  is  a  great  saving,  but  con¬ 
sidering  the  wear,  breakage  and  delays, 
extra  draught  for  team  in  hauling  so 
heavy  a  vehicle  and  propelling  spread¬ 
ing  machinery,  I  believe  that  we  can 
handle  three  loads  of  liquid  manure  as 
cheaply  as  one  of  solids.  Our  method  of 
distribution  I  like  better  than  that  pre¬ 
sented  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  January  15. 
The  liquid  discharges  from  the  under 
side  of  the  rear,  and  the  lowest  end  of 
the  tank,  through  a  short,  upright  tube 
and  hinged  gate  that  lifts  by  a  lever 
accessible  to  the  driver’s  hand,  and 
underneath  which  tube  centers  a  sus¬ 
pended  cone.  The  pitch  of  the  cone  and 
its  height  from  the  ground,  describe  the 
width  of  spread,  and  it  never  clogs,  and 
spreads  as  well  on  a  slope  as  on  a  level. 
Our  solid  manure  would  handle  very 
much  nicer  for  being  free  from  so  much 
liquid,  and  effectual  absorbents  are  utter¬ 
ly  out  of  the  question  on  our  farm. 

The  Soap  Fraud  Again. 

J.  L.  W.,  Worcester,  N.  Y. — Last  June, 
a  man  called  at  my  house  and  inquired 
whether  we  had  had  a  sample  of  his  soap, 
at  the  same  time  handing  a  cake  to  my 
wife.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  the  merits 
of  the  soap,  and  said  that  his  company  had 
combined  with  others,  and  in  order  bet¬ 
ter  to  introduce  their  soap,  he  was  call¬ 
ing  at  two  houses  out  of  three,  and  offer¬ 
ing  his  soap  for  sale.  As  a  great  in¬ 
ducement,  he  gave,  with  a  $5  box  of 
soap,  the  purchaser’s  choice  of  a  carpet 
from  the  samples  he  had  with  him  ;  with 
a  half  box,  a  $2.50  order,  he  gave  a  din¬ 
ner  set,  and  with  smaller  orders,  clocks, 
rugs,  curtains,  carpet  sweepers  and 
things  innumerable.  He  would  leave  the 
soap,  take  his  pay,  and  in  a  week,  another 
man  would  bring  the  prizes.  He  stated 
that  two  of  our  near  neighbors  had 
bought  and  were  to  have  carpets.  His 
tongue  made  good  time,  but  as  we  had 
seen,  only  two  or  three  weeks  previously, 
an  account  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  almost  the 
same  thing  being  operated  in  Madison 
County,  and  the  sequel,  his  great  offer 
was  declined  without  thanks.  However, 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles,  he  sold,  at 
least,  eight  or  nine  $5  and  some  smaller 
orders.  No  one  yet  has  received  the  pre¬ 
miums,  and  as  soon  as  the  purchasers 
had  a  moment  to  reflect,  they  did  not 
expect  them.  Upon  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  a  crust  of  salt  will  form  on  the  soap, 
similar  to  the  salt  on  butter  when  ex¬ 
posed.  Of  course,  it  is  nearly  worthless. 

Notes  on  Trees. 

W.,  Tyrone,  Pa.  —  The  practice  of 
shortening  in  the  roots  of  young  tree- 
plants  for  transplanting  is  sound,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  and  the  more  the 
top  is  also  shortened  down,  the  stronger 
will  be  the  issuing-  shoot  the  next  year. 
When  the  top  growth  is  quite  straight, 
or  any  one  shoot  of  it,  I  leave  that  full 
length — a  straight  stem  being  a  main 
object  in  the  growth  of  a  young  orchard 
tree.  I  have  practiced  this  reguiai-ly  for 
20  years  past,  taking  up  all  stocks  that 
are  to  be  transplanted,  including  even 
peach  plants,  in  October  and  November, 
when  the  mild  air  and  warm  soil  are  so 
much  more  favorable  for  the  work  than 
the  weather  of  our  brief  and  hurried 
Spring  season.  Each  kind  then  ties  up 
into  as  compact  a  bundle  as  so  many  neat, 
straight  canes  would,  and  takes  little 
room  in  a  bed  of  well-aired  loam,  in  a 
cellar  with  windows  admitting  good 
light,  and  on  a  damp  but  not  wet  earthen 
floor.  No  water  is  given,  as  moisture 
enough  rises  from  below,  and  more  than 


that  would  be  injurious,  while  the  plants 
are  at  rest.  The  stocks  are  budded  here 
while  the  cuts  are  quite  fresh,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  movement  of  growth  suffices  to 
film  them  over  and  to  form  a  callus  in 
which  new  root  points  from  ready  to 
issue  with  the  first  movement  of  growth 
in  the  Spring.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
dries  sufficiently  in  March  or  April,  the 
bundles  are  taken  out,  the  roots  dipped 
in  a  puddle  of  loamy  mud,  and  this  does 
not  dx'y  until  the  plants  are  set  out  on 
ground  ready  cleaned  and  worked  in  the 
Fall ;  the  planting  of  such  shortened 
roots  is  of  the  easiest  sort.  When  a 
bunch  has  been  set,  the  earth  is  pressed 
to  the  roots  with  the  foot,  while  the 
hands  hold  the  top  erect.  Growth  starts 
as  early  as  in  trees  not  moved. 

To  keep  rabbits  from  trees,  I  have  used 
pieces  of  liver,  rubbing  it  on  the  stem 
about  the  end  of  December.  To  l’epel 
the  Apple-borer  beetle,  linseed  oil  is 
much  easier  applied  than  the  cement 
mixture  would  be,  and  in  many  years  I 
have  found  it  a  full  protection,  and  safe 
on  trees  of  any  size  ;  even  on  bark  of  the 
present  year,  I  have  had  no  bad  effects. 
It  improves  the  color,  at  least,  of  the 
bark. 


Thin  in  flesh?  Perhaps  it’s 
natural. 

If  perfectly  well,  this  is 
probably  the  case. 

But  many  are  suffering 
from  frequent  colds,  nervous 
debility,  pallor,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  aches  and  pains,  simply 
because  they  are  not  fleshy 
enough. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  Hypophos- 
phites  strengthens  the  diges¬ 
tion,  gives  new  force  to  the 
nerves,  and  makes  rich,  red 
blood.  It  is  a  food  in  itself. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


flow  TO  Get 
m  Them 


In  1899  we  propose  to  Intro¬ 
duce  two  remarkable  novel¬ 
ties.  One  A  NEW  TOMATO  and 
the  other  A  NEW  BEET.  Wo  want 
names  that  are  worthy  the  high  quality  of 
these  vegetables  and  therefore  will  pay  you 

$200  FOR  A  NAME. 

To  those  who  wish  to  test  them  this  season  and 
compete  for  these  prizes,  we  will  send  liberal 
packets  of  the  seed  of  each  as  part  of  our 

STAR  prize  collection 

which  includes  also  a  packet  of  seed  of  each  of 

NEW  WHITE  PRIZE  ONION  NEW  WINTER  OUEEN 
CELERY  AND  CINCINNATI  MARKET  RADISH. 

Bend  10c.  in  stamps  or  silver  for  them  and  our 

1898  Carden  and  Farm  Manual, 

the  finest  seed  catalotjue  ever  published. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

Dept. 44  317-21i»  Market  St.  PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


Vy  E  no  longer  supply  our  seeds  to  dealers  to 
''  sell  again.  At  the  same  time,  any¬ 
one  who  has  bought  our  seeds  of  their 
local  dealer  during  either  1896  or  1897  will 
be  sent  our  Manual  of  “Everything  for  the 
Garden ”  for  1898  rnrn  provided  they 
apply  by  letter  JrlxEEr  and  give  the 
name  of  the  local  merchant  from  whom 
they  bought.  To  all  others,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  Manual,  every  copy  of  which  costs  us 
30  cents  to  place  in  your  hands,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (stamps)  to  cover 
postage.  Nothing  like  this  Manual  has 
ever  been  seen  here  or  abroad ;  it  is  a  book 
of  200  pages,  contains  500  engravings  of 
seeds  and  plants,  mostly  new,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  6  full  size  colored  plates 
of  the  best  novelties  of  the  season,  finally, 


OUR  “SOUVENIR”  SEED  COLLECTION 


will  also  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  sending  10  cts.  for  the  Manual  who  will 
state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

Postal  Card  Applications  Will  Receive  No  Attention. 


PeterHendersonsCo. 

35*37  CORTL  ANDT  SlN  EW  YORK 


The  misery  of  it  is  awful,  USE  ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


TO 

CURE 


SCIATICA 

You’ll  feel  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 


URPEE’S 


FARM  ANNUAL  1898 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 

The  best  seeds  that  grow,  at  lowest  prices. 
Twenty-one  Grand,  New  Novelties  for  1898,  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
This  handsome  new  book  of  144  pages  is  mailed  free  to  planters  everywhere. 

WRITE  TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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SEEDS  TO  BURN 

Foi-  a  period  of  seventeen  years  the  purchasers  of  LAN  DKETH’S  SEEDS  have  been 
protected  by  our  Dated  Papers  and  our  BURNING  SYSTEM,  which  gives  your  local 
merchant  the  privileged'  burning  his  stock  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  season,  thus  as¬ 
suring  to  his  customers  fresh  seeds  every  year.  If  your  merchant  does  not  keep 

LANDRETHS’  SEEDS 

tlie  United  States  Mall  brings  our  seed  store  to  every  man’s  door.  We  offer  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds  of  all  the  standard  sorts  and  many  novelties  of  merit. 

Send  ua  yonr  address  by  postal  card  and  we  will  mail  yon,  free  of  charge,  our  Catalogue 
with  prices  attached.  Business  founded  1784.  Address 

DAVID  LANDHETII  &.  SONS,  31  and  33  South  Oth  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


HAMMOND’S  frseeeed  DISTRIBUTION 

I  Government  Free  Seeds  are  simply  “ not  in  it m" 

To  introduce  the  Best  Michigan  Northern  Crown  New  Land  Seed  Potatoes,  Farm, 
Carden  and  Flower  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  500,000  pack¬ 
ets  of  choicest  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Your  name  on  a  postal  card  gets  my  Free  Seed 
Book  from  which  you  may  select  FREE  your  supply  of  seeds  for  an  entire  garden.  Write  to-day. 

SeeUTry°ta"y°" ftle;  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Bx.  12,  Decatur, Mich. 


Ford’s  SEEDS 


Produce  Paying  Crops. 

Catalogue  Free.  Not  many  pictures,  but 

I.otsof  Good  Seed..  Plant*,  ’Free*,  and 
Potatoe*  for  your  money  SUIOO  in  prizes. 

FRANK  FORD  «fe  SON,  Kavenna,  O. 


KANSAS 


FOR  THE  BEST  RESULTS 


I  Grass,  Field,  Garden,  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds,  especially 

I  grown  for  We.tern  Soli  and  Climate.  Specialists  in 
_ J  Alfalfa,  Kaffir  Corn,  Australian  Salt  Bush  and  other  dry 

climate  forage  plants.  Our  tinely  illustrated  100  SEED  HOUSE  I  hartcldes  Co., 


SEEDS 


page  catalogue  SENT  FltEE.  Write  for  it. 


LAWUENCE,  KANSAS. 


FOR  14  CENTS 

We  wish  to  gain  150, 0C0  new  cus-  | 
tomers,  and  hence  offer  , 

1  Bkg.  13  Day  Radish,  10c 

1  Pkg.  Early  Spring  Turnip,  10c 

1  “  Earliest  Red  Beet,  10c  1 

Bismarck  Cucumber,  10c  i 

Oneen  Victoria  Lettuce,  16c  i 

Klondyko  Melon,  16c  , 


Ilondyko  Melon, 
Jumbo  Giant  Onion, 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds, 


loo 

16c 


JOll.N  A.  8ALZF.Il 


Worth  #1.00,  for  14  cents. 

Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14c. 
postage.  Wo  invite  your  trade  and 
know  when  yon  once  try  Salzer’s  ' 
seeds  you  will  never  get  along  with-  I 
out  them.  Potatoes  at  S  1.50 
a  Hbl.  Catalog  alone  5c.  No.  ill 
SEED  €0.,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


The  best 
seeds  grown  are 
•Ferry’s.  The  best’ 

^  seeds  sown  are  Ferry’s. 
/The  best  seeds  known  an 
-Ferry’s.  It  pays  to  plan 

FERRY’! 

Famous  See 

Ask  the  dealer  for  them.  Sen 

FERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAI 

and  get  all  that’s  good  am 
new— the  latest  and 
a  the  best. 

M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  PRICE  OF  SEEDS 

Low  prices  generally  mean  poor  quality; 
but  when  seeds  are  bought  from  the  growers, 
the  best  quality  can  be  had  at  low  prices. 
\A/r  pnqi*/  orrno  Vegetable  Seeds,  Field 

WE  GROW  SEEDS.  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes. 

Our  catalogue  is  free.  It  will  be  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  see  it  and  a  pleasure  to  us  to  send  it. 

HARRIS  CO., 

Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


a  os. 

P.  O.  Address, 


&£££££££££££££ 


£ 

£ 

£ 


^*1 

The  finest* 


Garden 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 


in  the  neighborhood  this  year,  $£ 
will  be  yours  —  if  you  plant 


_  My  new  Seed  and  Plant  Book  for  ’98  £ 
£  contains  everything  good,  old  or  new.  £ 
£  Hundreds  of  illustrations.  Four  col-  £ 
£  ored  plates.  Full  of  business  cover  to  £ 
£  cover.  Pronounced  by  all,  the  Brightest  £ 
£  and  Best  Book  of  the  Year.  £ 

£  Mailed  f  ree  to  all  who  mention  where  £ 

£  they  saw  this  advertisement.  £ 

£  WM.  HENRY  MAVLE,  £ 

1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 

W  JM1  UA 

sfk  Y*i  «Ti  r*i  iiiiYiK1*! 


21  RE  what  you  want  to  insure  success.  50 
C/A  years’  experience,  with  hundreds  of 
testimonials,  proves  their  real  merit.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue,  FREE,  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  information. 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS, 

54  &  56  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

f  . . . j— BO— — — E”- 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

j  is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

t.  .  37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


HLL  SEEDS 

that  “Grow”  do  not 
PAY  TO  GROW. 
Ours  do.  For  proof, 
see  our  catalogue 
pages  1&  2.  Send  for 
it.  Ic  tells  all  about 
Seeds  and  How  to 
Make  Them  Pay. 

You  will  find  in  ev¬ 
ery  Catalogue  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  for 


50  CENTS’  WORTH  OF  FREE  SEEDS. 

HEMAN  GLASS,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chifef. 

Herbert  W.  Coi.lingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

(*»»“">*»  BA, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8i4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 
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Farmers  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are  much 
exercised  over  the  fact  that  a  new  counterfeit  $100  bill 
is  in  circulation,  which  is  so  skillfully  executed  as  al¬ 
most  to  deceive  experts.  Needless  to  say  that  editors, 
as  a  general  thing',  are  not  losing  any  sleep  over  the 
matter.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  welcoming  all  the  100-cent 
bills  that  are  sent  this  way  ! 

O 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  continuous  employment 
given  “  good  hands  ”  by  long-headed  farmers.  A  faith¬ 
ful  employee,  who  knows  the  land,  the  animals,  the 
household,  and  the  proprietor,  is  worth  much  more 
than  the  new  hand.  lie  is  a  business  partner  in  ef¬ 
fect,  working  on  a  salary,  for  he  has  a  ready  eye  for 
crops  and  stock,  and  is  willing  to  put  in  the  extra 
hour  on  a  pinch.  Verily,  reliability  is  a  commodity 
that  is  always  marketable  ! 

0 

Some  more  importers  are  making  life  a  burden  for 
the  customs  officials.  A  firm  now  makes  the  claim  that 
the  articles  commonly  known  as  tail  and  wing  feath¬ 
ers  are  not  feathers,  but  quills,  and  as  such  should  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  while  feathers  have  to  pay  a 
15  per  cent  duty.  This  looks  like  splitting  hairs,  but 
it  is  an  example  of  the  tricks  to  which  some  importers 
resort  to  evade  the  law.  We  wonder  what  these  people 
would  call  the  growth  that  goes  to  make  up  the  flow¬ 
ing  tail  of  a  horse  ! 

O 

Few  articles  of  food  are  so  badly  adulterated  as 
molasses.  Out  of  192  samples  examined  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  03  were  adulterated,  chiefly  with  glucose.  This 
bogus  molasses  is  just  about  as  much  a  fraud  as  is 
oleomargarine.  In  one  case,  a  cheap  and  inferior 
sweet  is  used,  and  in  the  other,  a  cheap  and  inferior 
fat.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
this  glu-lasses,  on  something  of  the  principle  of  the 
“  oleo  ”  laws.  Dealers  are  to  be  forced  to  state  upon 
their  packages  whether  they  have  put  up  the  pure 
goods  or  not.  Such  a  law  is  well  worth  trying. 

0 

Have  you  read  how  the  friend  on  page  87  was  saved 
from  being  swindled  by  the  soap  fraud  because  he  had 
read  about  him  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  ?  He  saved  $5,  enough 
to  pay  for  his  subscription  for  five  years,  while  his 
neighbors  who,  probably,  couldn’t  afford  to  take  a 
paper,  were  swindled  out  of  $5  each — at  least,  eight  or 
nine  of  them  within  a  radius  of  three  miles,  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  others !  The  probability  is  that  these  blacklegs 
took  enough  money  out  of  that  territory  to  pay  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  every  farmer  in  it.  Besides,  the  soap  was 
worthless.  And  still  we  hear  the  cry  that  “  farmin’ 
don’t  pay  !  ” 

O 

The  miner  bound  for  the  Klondike  region  has  a  long 
and  icy  road  before  him.  Every  pound  of  freight  must 
be  packed  for  miles  on  the  backs  of  Indians,  or  hauled 
by  dogs  up  the  steepest  hills.  Of  course,  he  rejects  all 
waste  freight.  There  is  little  use  in  carrying  a  load 
of  powder  and  shot.  Food  is  the  most  important 
thing,  and  water  is  the  part  of  food  most  likely  to  be 
found  on  the  Klondike.  There  would  be  no  sense  in 
carrying  canned  fruits  which  are  60  per  cent  water, 
when  dried  fruits  will  save  the  freight  on  all  that 
moisture.  With  ice  and  snow  on  every  hand,  no  one 
carries  water  to  the  Klondike.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  many  farmers  if  they  could  follow  the  same 
principle  in  buying  plant  food.  A  ton  of  stable  manure 
contains  1,500  pounds  of  water  which  is  no  more  valu¬ 
able  than  that  in  your  own  spring  or  well.  It  is  well 
to  buy  manure  when  it  does  not  cost  too  much,  but  the 
cost  of  hauling  and  handling  that  water  is  a  useless 


expense.  As  for  the  organic  matter  in  manure,  a  few 
acres  of  your  poorest  land  sowed  to  cow  peas,  and  fer¬ 
tilized  with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  will  give  you 
cheaper  organic  matter  than  you  can  buy  in  manure, 
and  leave  the  land  in  better  shape,  too. 

0 

The  New  YoTk  .State  Board  of  Health  has  been  ex¬ 
pending  a  little  money  in  testing  the  dairy  herds  at 
State  institutions.  This  serves  to  protect  the  inmates 
from  diseased  milk,  and  sets  a  good  example.  The 
article  on  our  first  page  tells  how  these  tests  are  con¬ 
ducted.  While  we  are  thinking  about  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  it  occurs  to  us  that  a  veterinarian  or  two 
would  not  be  out  of  place  upon  it.  Very  likely,  it 
may  have  to  pass  upon  the  fitness  of  men  for  herd 
testing,  and  physicians  do  not  get  such  training  in 
comparative  medicine  as  would  be  useful  in  that  event. 
Then  our  brothers  of  the  yoke  and  stall  have  many  of 
our  ailments,  and  we  theirs. 

O 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  County  Agricultural  Societies,  the  question 
as  to  the  best  attraction  for  a  county  fair  was  raised. 
In  a  newspaper’s  report,  one  delegate  claims  that 
“  oriental  dances  ”  attracted  the  most  people.  Horse 
racing  seemed  to  stand  at  the  head,  and  races  in  lum¬ 
ber  wagons,  and  marriage  ceremonies  stood  well  up 
on  the  list.  One  fair,  last  year,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
colored-baby  show  which  proved  the  greatest  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  year.  We  have  always  supposed  that  the 
State  appropriated  money  in  this  line  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  agricultural  products.  There  is  a 
chance  for  argument  as  to  whether  public  marriages 
or  colored-baby  shows  may  properly  be  considered  as 
coming  under  this  head. 

O 

We  have  just  received  word  of  the  death  at  Bush- 
berg,  Mo.,  on  January  2,  after  a  two  years’  illness,  of 
Mr.  S.  E.  Meissner,  of  the  firm  of  Bush  &  Son  &  Meiss¬ 
ner.  He  was  well  known  in  the  horticultural  world, 
in  European  countries  as  well  as  at  home,  perhaps  as 
much  for  his  active  work  in  connection  with  the  Bush- 
berg  Catalogue  and  Grape  Manual,  as  through  his 
connection  with  the  nursery,  vineyard  and  orchard 
business  in  which  his  firm  is  engaged.  This  catalogue, 
which  is  a  recognized  and  valued  authority  on  Ameri¬ 
can  grapes,  was  first  published  about  30  years  ago. 
The  last  edition  was  published  during  1895.  No  other 
work  has  given  such  varied  and  trustworthy  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  varieties  of  grapes  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  This  manual  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Meissner.  He 
will  be  long  remembered  for  his  self-sacrificing  work. 

O 

The  following  suggestive  note  comes  f  rom  one  of  our 
subscribers  in  Ohio : 

For  40  yearn  and  more,  I  have  been  interested  in  farming,  breed¬ 
ing  most  of  the  time  Short-horn  cattle  and  mutton  sheep;  for  the 
past  20  years,  Shropsliires  exclusively.  Now,  although  past  my 
four  score,  I  have  just  started  in  breeding  pigs,  which  have  been 
my  abomination  to  such  an  extent  that,  for  about  30  years,  I 
have  had  none  on  the  farm.  So  you  see  that  it  can’t  be  told  what 
a  man  will  do  in  his  dotage. 

A  man  is  never  too  old  to  get  over  a  prejudice,  nor 
should  he  ever  consider  himself  too  old  to  start  an 
enterprise  of  this  sort,  especially  if  he  have  children 
who  can  safely  be  trusted  to  carry  it  on.  What  a  mis¬ 
take  it  is  for  an  old  man  to  sit  down  with  folded 
hands,  and  try  to  pass  the  last  years  of  a  busy  and 
helpful  life  in  idleness  and  regret.  Far  better  to  work 
on  with  noble  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  farm. 

O 

The  railroad  interests  of  New  Jersey  will  do  all  they 
can  to  defeat  the  bill  which  seeks  to  protect  grade 
crossings.  At  present,  all  the  law  requires  the  roads 
to  do  is  to  ring  the  engine  bell  and  sound  the  whistle 
when  approaching  a  crossing.  Local  authorities  can¬ 
not  compel  the  roads  to  give  better  protection.  The 
bill  now  before  the  legislature  will,  if  passed,  give 
governing  boards  of  town,  village  or  township,  the 
power  to  force  railroads  to  protect  such  crossings  with 
gates  or  flagmen.  It  will  cost  the  railroads  $100  per 
day  for  any  failure  to  obey  orders.  The  slaughter  at 
grade  crossings  in  New  Jersey  has  been  fearful  during 
the  past  year.  It  will  continue  unless  this  bill  become 
a  law.  Farmers  are  directly  interested  in  this  matter. 
The  Grange  and  every  other  farmers’  organization 
should  move  at  once,  and  bring  all  the  influence  they 
can  secure  to  bear  upon  members  of  the  legislature. 
The  railroads  do  not  own  New  Jersey — they  only  thinli 
they  do,  because  the  people  have  failed  to  do  their  duty. 

O 

A  NEWSPAPER  report  states  that  a  Baltimore  genius 
has  discovered  a  process  by  which  butter  may  be  made 
directly  from  the  vegetable  foods  upon  which  cattle 
are  fed,  without  the  intervention  of  the  cow*.  Oil 
being  extracted  from  the  vegetables,  a  secret  process 
with  the  radiant  energy  of  powerful  electric  light 
gives  it  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  animal 


oils.  Prof.  Jordan’s  feeding  experiments,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  fact  that,  when  fed  upon  foods  from  which  all 
fat  has  been  extracted,  the  cow  continues  to  give  milk 
of  the  same  composition  as  when  fed  fatty  foods,  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  fat  globules  in  milk  are  a  part  of  the 
milk-making  machine,  rather  than  its  fuel.  There  is 
an  old  proverb  concerning  the  impossibility  of  extract¬ 
ing  blood  from  a  turnip,  which  may  apply  to  this  new 
process.  The  making  of  butter  from  vegetable  oils  is 
not,  however,  a  new  idea  ;  both  peanut  and  cocoanut 
butter  are  now  in  the  market,  and  are  recommended  by 
dealers  in  hygienic  foods.  They  are  said  to  be  easily 
digested,  and  to  keep  better  than  ordinary  butter. 

O 

In  former  years,  emigrants  from  the  old  country,  or 
at  least,  the  majority  of  them,  spread  over  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  well  understood 
how  whole  sections  of  the  West  have  been  built  up 
in  this  way  by  foreign  farmers  or  farm  laborers.  This 
condition  of  affairs  has  now  largely  changed.  Last 
year,  the  total  immigration  to  the  United  States  was 
230,000.  Of  this  number,  only  491  started  for  Kansas, 
but  650  for  South  Dakota,  and  but  21  for  the  new 
lands  in  Oklahoma.  The  South  gained  fewer  yet  from 
this  foreign  immigration  ;  for  example,  only  59  went 
to  North  Carolina,  50  to  Mississippi,  and  36  to  South 
Carolina.  Where,  then,  did  these  immigrants  stop  ? 
New  England  received  35,000  of  them,  Massachusetts 
taking  24,581,  while  94,263  or  40  per  cent  of  the  whole 
remained  in  New  York  State,  and  33,525  found  homes 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  great  State  of  Missouri,  capa¬ 
ble  of  maintaining  20,000,000  people,  received  only 
1,777  of  these  foreign  immigrants.  In  other  words, 
the  East  is  now  gaining  more  rapidly  from  foreign 
immigration  than  is  the  West.  The  fact,  also,  seems 
to  be  true  that  there  is  less  movement  from  the  East 
to  the  West  than  formerly.  It  is  said  that  most  of 
the  emigrants  who  now  come  to  this  country  are,  as  a 
rule,  laborers,  who  do  not  seek  homes  of  their  own, 
but  rather  expect  to  do  the  hard  and  laborious  work 
which  most  Americans  are  ready  to  give  up  to  them. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

A  mail  may  sow  his  wild  oats  in  his  youth, 

And  plow  them  under  in  maturer  years, 

And  seek  to  grow  a  better  crop — in  truth, 

He  fertilizes  with  regret  and  tears. 

For  youth’s  mistakes,  regretted,  wisely  used, 

May  serve  as  humus  in  life’s  fruitful  soil, 

And  help  produce  the  harvest  ne’er  refused 
To  those  who  labor  on  with  honest  toil. 

And  yet  the  wild-oat  crop  may  sour  your  ground, 

For  evil  tendencies  are  in  the  grain, 

And  though  you  think  them  dead,  they  may  be  found 
To  crop  out  in  your  child  crop  once  again. 

Undone  work  is  full  of  leaves. 

True  as  steal — the  robber  hen  ! 

Clean  money — cents  without  scents. 

Is  pasty  butter  just  as  good  for  pastry  ? 

Who  can  hatch  profit  from  an  onion  set  V 

It’s  safe  to  gamble  on  the  gamboling  hen. 

Taking  the  baby  to  walk  is  airing  the  heir. 

Are  your  hens  cacklelated  to  pay  for  their  food  ? 

Too  much  pastry  will  paste  the  food  to  the  stomach. 

Don’t  cultivate  the  cross  patch— harrow  her  or  him! 

Too  many  men  take  their  spiritual  advice  out  of  a  bottle. 

The  way  to  pasture ize  butter  in  Winter  is  to  feed  ensilage  ! 

Eat  or  sell  the  robber  hen’s  eggs!  Don’t  incubate  an  incubus. 

The  poultryman  who  buys  a  Black  Minorca  rooster  black  males 
his  hens. 

Fell  by  the  weigh  side  !  The  robber  cow  when  they  set  the 
scales  on  her  milk. 

It’s  a  mean  man  that  will  steal  another  man’s  thunder.  Noise 
may  be  his  only  possession. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  an  orange-growing  section  in 
California  that  is  out  of  sight  of  snow. 

Certainly,  sii — the  guinea  hen  is  the  Leghorn  that  lays  200  eggs 
worth  three  cents  each,  and  eats  $1  worth  of  food  while  doing  it. 

If  I  had  a  cow  that  gave  such  milk,  I’d  buy  my  wife  a  dress  of 
silk;  a  balanced  ration  I  would  feed,  and  get  more  cattle  of  that 
breed. 

Rats  and  mice  are  reported  unusually  numerous  in  parts  of 
New  York  State.  They  will  be  after  the  young  trees.  Protect 
them — the  trees  ! 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  making  the  purest  butter  color  known: 
Ensilage  and  clover  hay  and  Jersey  or  Guernsey  blood.  Good 
pasture  will  do  in  Summer. 

The  Codling  moth  flies  at  night.  So  does  the  bat.  Now  if  the 
moth  can  be  induced  to  fly  inside  of  the  bat,  the  battle  of  the 
apple  grower  will  be  easier. 

A  large  manufacturer  of  oleo  driven  out  of  the  business  by  a 
recent  law,  now  goes  to  making  soap  from  “the  same  old  grease”. 
The  soap  is  honest,  at  least. 

Some  of  the  experiment  stations  are  issuing  what  they  call 
condensed  or  popular  editions  of  their  bulletins  containing  a 
boiled-down  statement  of  the  facts.  A  good  idea  ! 

Allsrice  is  the  dried  berry  of  a  small  tree.  This  country  im¬ 
ports  about  4,500,000  pounds  yearly.  It  is  not  all  spice  by  a  good 
deal.  The  Connecticut  Station  found  half  the  specimens  examined 
adulterated  with  ground  cocoanut  shells. 

A  new  pulp  bread,  which  is  made  without  grinding  the  grain,  is 
sold  in  Belgium,  and  is  now  being  introduced  in  England.  The 
whole  grain  is  moistened  and  pressed  into  dough  at  one  opera¬ 
tion,  without  grinding  into  flour.  This  bread  is  rather  close  and 
dark-colored,  but  agreeable  in  taste,  and  retains  all  the  food  con 
stitueuts  of  the  whole  grain. 
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AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  met  in  New 
York,  January  26,  for  its  23d  annual  meeting.  The 
lovers  of  this  stanch  old  Scotch  breed  are,  like  the 
animals  they  breed,  quiet,  deliberate,  business-like  ; 
they  have  an  eye  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  best 
results  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
Ayrsliires,  and  for  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  the 
breed.  Prof.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  delivered  an  address  on  Some  of  the  Solved 
and  Unsolved  Problems  of  Dairying.  Aside  from  this, 
the  time  of  the  meeting  was  taken  up  largely  with 
matters  of  business  and  discussions  thereon.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  harmonious  throughout. 

The  matter  of  home  dairy  tests  and  fair  tests  ex¬ 
cited  most  discussion.  Ayrshire  breeders  have  been 
behind  some  of  the  other  breeders’  associations  in 
recognizing  the  value  of  making  these  tests  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  results.  They  knew  that  their  favorite 
breed  is  a  good  one,  but  they  hadn’t  taken  the  trouble 
to  impress  that  fact  upon  others  in  a  practical  way. 
They  set  the  ball  rolling  a  couple  of  years  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  results  of  a  few  home  tests  were  reported 
last  year.  These  were  from  herds  of  not  less  than  10 
cows.  The  conditions  were  so  amended,  however,  that 
last  year,  herds  of  five  or  more  cows  could  compete. 
Some  of  the  results  reported  were  exceedingly  good, 
both  in  quantity  of  milk,  and  in  the  per  cent  of  butter 
fat.  One  good  feature  of  these  reports  was  the  giving 
of  the  manner  of  feeding,  and  amount  of  feed.  The 
tests  were  made  on  two  consecutive  days  at  two  differ¬ 
ent  times  of  year,  generally  in  June  or  July,  and 
December  or  January,  thus  giving  the  results  of  four 
days’  milking.  The  coming  year,  the  tests  are  to  cover 
a  period  of  seven  days,  and  the  association  increased 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  prizes  for  the 
best  results.  The  home  tests  are  conducted  under  the 
oversight  of  the  experiment  station  in  the  State  in 
which  the  herd  is  located.  The  fair  tests  didn’t  seem 
to  come  up  to  expectations.  Most  fair  managers  didn't 
manifest  a  consuming  desire  to  come  up  to  the  terms 
offered — that  they  should  duplicate  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  association.  At  the  Vermont  Fair,  very  satis¬ 
factory  tests  were  made. 

The  matter  of  exorbitant  transportation  charges 
on  stock  was  brought  up.  These  are  a  great  drawback 
to  sales  of  purebred  stock.  Many  a  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser  is  discouraged  when  he  figures  the  cost  of  get¬ 
ting  the  desired  animal  to  his  home.  A  more  liberal 
policy  would  benefit,  not  only  the  breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  but  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  country 
at  large.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  see  what 
could  be  accomplished  in  securing  a  more  liberal  policy 
from  the  railroads. 

The  injustice  of  having  Ayrshires  judged  at  fairs  by 
the  breeders  of  other  breeds  of  cattle,  was  discussed. 


Instances  were  cited  in  which  Ayrshire  breeders  had 
gone  to  fairs  to  judge  cattle,  and  instead  of  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  breed  with  which  they  were  most 
familiar,  were  given  other  classes  to  judge,  and  other 
breeders  were  assigned  to  judge  the  Ayrshires,  thus 
making  a  misfit  all  around.  Fair  managers  are  to  be 
appealed  to  to  remedy  this  mistake. 

The  old  officers  were  all  reelected,  L.  S.  Drew,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  being  president,  and  C.  M.  Winslow, 
Brandon,  Vt.,  secretary.  f.  ii.  v. 


TREE  SHARKS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

At  least  two  sets  of  fruit-tree  sharks  are  workihg  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  York,  and  both  of  them  are 
representing  Ohio  nurseries.  They  were,  at  last  ac¬ 
counts,  in  the  regions  where  peaches  and  apples  are 
grown  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  may  have 
moved  elsewhere,  or  there  may  be  others  in  other 
sections.  They  have  various  schemes  and  baits  by 
which  to  catch  the  unwary,  and  they  are  catching 
them,  too.  One  is  to  make  people  believe  that  they 
have  varieties  of  the  peach  that  are  free  from  borers 
and  yellows.  This  is  untrue  and  unreasonable ; 
Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith,  who  is  the  best  posted  of  any  one 
now  living,  on  the  matter  of  Peach  yellows,  has  con¬ 
clusively  proved,  by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  that 
no  kind  of  peach  stock  or  variety  will  prevent  trees 
being  affected  with  this  disease.  These  agents 
are  working  the  “Southern  Natural  Peach  Seed” 
racket.  This  Dr.  .Smith  proved  to  be  a  fallacy.  The 
southern  peach  trees,  whether  seedlings  or  budded 
varieties,  in  Tennessee  or  elsewhere,  are  not  so  much 
affected  with  borers  there  as  are  trees  in  the  northern 
States  ;  but  when  they  are  brought  to  the  northern 
regions  where  Peach  borers  are  more  plentiful,  they 
are  equally  affected  with  any  other  peach  trees  or 
stocks. 

Another  part  of  their  game  is  to  tell  the  people  that 
they  cannot  and  will  not  sell  “  more  than  1,000  trees” 
(in  some  cases,  at  least),  to  one  person.  This  is  one 
of  the  old  tricks  that  such  rascals  have  been  playing 
for  many  years.  I  am  astonished  that  any  sensible 
man  would  listen  to  it  for  a  minute. 

They  have  another  plan  of  gaining  confidence,  by 
telling  their  intended  victims  that  they  have  found 
that  a  certain  variety  of  peach  (or  it  may  be 
an  apple,  near,  etc.),  that  they  formerly  had  to 
sell  is  of  little  value,  and  do  not  now  offer  it. 
You  see,  they  have  a  new  one  that  they  wish  to  sell. 
The  price  is  usually  $25  per  100  for  peach  trees,  and  of 
varieties  that  are  practically  untested,  which  is  five 
times  more  than  a  good  old  variety.  One  man  told 
me  that  he  was  “  taken  in  to  the  tune  of  $50  ”  on  this 
dodge  a  few  days  ago. 

One  of  these  scamps  came  to,  at  least  one  man  in 
Wayne  County,  who  told  me,  and  begged  him  to  give 


him  “a  small  order  at  any  rate;”  he  did  not  care 
whether  he  paid  for  them  or  not ;  he  just  wanted  his 
name  on  his  books,  for  some  other  men  would  buy  if 
he  would  do  so.  lie  refused,  and  why  ?  Because  this 
scoundrel  wanted  him  to  lend  his  good  name  to  a 
scheme  to  defraud  his  neighbors  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  no  more  than  the  thieving  agent  of  his  equally 
dishonest  master  deserved,  to  have  had  his  hide  filled 
full  of  shot.  H.  K.  VAN  HUMAN. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Print  Butter. — I  was  told  of  one  butter  retailer 
who  said  to  customers  who  inquired  his  prices:  “  Here 
is  some  very  fine  tub  creamery  butter  which  I  am  sell¬ 
ing  so-and-so ;  but  here  is  some  choice  print  butter 
which  is  delivered  daily  from  a  private  dairy  for  which 
I  get  so-and-so.”  The  price  asked  for  the  latter  was 
about  50  per  cent  more  than  for  the  former.  Was  it 
worth  that  much  more  ?  The  fact  of  the  case  was 
that,  each  morning,  the  dealer  pressed  a  quantity  of 
the  tub  butter  into  nice  pound  prints  decorated  with 
the  name  and  design  of  the  “  private  dairy,”  and 
these  he  sold  to  the  particular  customers  who  wanted 
something  a  little  better  than  common  tub  butter,  and 
who  were  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  their  pref¬ 
erence.  Many  such  frauds  are  practiced  upon  pur¬ 
chasers  by  dealers ;  a  great  deal  of  money  is  paid 
sometimes  for  articles  with  high-sounding,  often  for¬ 
eign,  names,  that  are  not  one  whit  better  than  the 
common  run  of  goods. 

X  X  X 

Commission  Merchant’s  Returns. — A  commission 
merchant  showed  me  a  letter  from  an  irate  shipper, 
lie  said  that  he  had  shipped  a  lot  of  choice  turkeys 
weighing  330  pounds,  that  the  commission  merchant 
had  returned  for  only  292  pounds,  and  he  threatened, 
if  proper  returns  for  the  other  38  pounds  were  not 
made  within  five  days,  to  make  trouble  for  the 
aforesaid  commission  merchant.  The  latter  said  that 
the  turkeys  were  fine  ones,  and  that  he  got  a  cent  or 
two  a  pound  above  the  ruling  market  price.  The  ex¬ 
press  receipt  was  for  330  pounds  gross,  including  two 
boxes  in  which  the  turkeys  were  packed.  One  of  these 
boxes  was  weighed,  and  tipped  the  scales  at  just  15 
pounds.  Allowing  thajt  the  other  weighed  the  same, 
it  would  leave  a  discrepancy  of  just  eight  pounds,  that 
is  if  there  were  no  packing  material.  It  is  generally 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  slight  shrinkage  in 
dressed  poultry,  especially  if  shipped  soon  after  kill- . 
ing.  Was  this  shrinkage  of  eight  pounds  too  much  ?' 
Of  course,  it  couldn’t  be  reasonably  expected  that  any- 
receiver  could  sell  the  boxes  containing  the  turkeys; 
for  the  same  price  per  pound  as  the  turkeys.  The 
buyer  takes  the  packages  usually.  It  would  seem  that 
this  particular  shipper  was  a  little  too  hasty,  f.  ii.  v. 
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WITH  TIIE  = 

GARFIELD  £ 
KNAPSACK 


or  tine 

EMPIRE  KING 

—  Perfect  agitators — no  Hcorchiug  of 
5  foliage — no  leather  or  rubber  valve*. 

5  Catalogue  free.  Agent*  wanted. 

a  field  force  pump xom pan y, 

IS  Market  8t.,  Loekport,  N.Y.  _ 
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MACHINES  of 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto 
ries,  Ice  Plants,  Brew¬ 
eries,  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  etc.  Latest  and  Best  3C 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 


LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


HE  ‘‘STRUCK  OIL.” 

That’s  what  happened  to  the  man  who  bought 
-  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  beeause 
k  they  drill  faster  and  at  less  expense  than 
'  any  machine  made.  Either  steam  or  horse 
1  power.  Operator  can  pull  toola,  sand 
■  pump,  reverse  and  stop  engine  with 
out  removing  from  his  position  at  well. 
No  springs,  no  cogs,  longer  stroke 
Lana  more  of  them  than  any  othei 
i  machine,  Oatalogne  of  machinet 
1  and  full  line  of  tools  and  supplier 

STAB  nail  I  mn  n  aVLTmc y.  Write  for  it 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  AKION.O.orST,  LOUIS,  MO 
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CABLED 


FIELD  AND 
HOC  FENCE 


With  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled  Poultry, 
Carden  und  Rabbit Fcrn-c.  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence 
for  lawns  and  cemeteries,  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  3 15  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


A  Ten  Acre  Lot 


Is  a  beautiful  plot  after  being  worked  with  a  “Planet  Jr. 

1!£  tooth.  Harrow.  It  will  cultivate  it  better 
than  any  other  implement  under  the  sun 
and  in  half  the  time.  It  cultivates  deep  or  shal- 
-V/  low,  wide  or  nurrow;  prepares  theground  forseed . 

drilling  mid  plant  setting ;  has  an  attachment  for  —  ^  —  y/ _ 

tools  belonging  to  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Family.  It’s  a  veritable  re  vliation  In  later  f 

pleas u re <  0 Son?  <v!  Inf  t8houW  be  mul  |>y  every  man  who  plants  for  profit  or  for 
pleasure.  Sent  free  to  anyone  anywhere.  Will  you  have  it? 

_ s»  L.  ALLUN&CO,,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Middle  Man's  Money 

la  yours  when  you  buy  from  us. 

We  sell  only  direct  to  the 
farmer  and  paythe  Freight. 

That  saves  you  all  the  middle  man's 

_ .tens’  Advance  Fence 

M  fflMSMSIL'Vffi,  'U’ffisa, 

times  a  better  fence.  Prices  way  down.  Any  heltrht  you 
want  up  to  67  Inches.  Nothin#  skimped— every  thin#  the 
bejJ-  and  extra  special  discount. 

ADVANCE  *Ki\CE  CO..  9  Old  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


for 


OO 

MACHINE 

to  weaveyourownfenceof 

Coiled  Hard  .Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

M  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

*20  buys  wire  for  lOO 

rod  fenee.  Agents 
Wail  ted.  Catalogue  Fr.a. 
CAKTF.K 

Wire  FenreNaeli.Co. 
Uox23  Mt.Sterling.O. 


•  true  FENCE  economy. 

•  consists  in  building  a  fence  that  will  last;  one 
0  that  cannot  be  blown  down;  one  that  cannot 
0  born  up,  and  which  will  turn  all  kinds  of 
0  stock,  from  the  smallest  pig  to  the  largest  bull 

•  <’!  jlorse*  Such  a  fence  is  the  KEYSTONE 
0  FENCE.  More  about  It  in  our  vkee  book  on 
0  fence  building 

«  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

•  No.  19  Rush  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


UWBTiS) 


KITSKLBAH  BROTHERS, 


^he  twbt  la  whal  makes  the  KiUoimaa  Fcnoo  ffc* 

moua.  With  our  Duplex  Automatic  Machine  you 
caa  make  100  styles  and  60  rods  per  day  of  the 
Beat  Woven  Wire  Fonoe on  Earth, 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig-tight 

FOR  182  PER  ROD 

Chicken  fence  19o.  Rabbit-proof 
fenee  lflc.  and  a  good  Hog  fenoe 
fer  12e.  per  rod.  Plain,  Coiled 
Spring  and  Barbed  Wire  to  farm¬ 
ers  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue 
_jFRKI  for  the  asking.  Address. 
Box  104,  Rldgevllle,  Indiana. 


BOWEN 

.CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO, 

<T  I  n  For  a  machine  to  build 
4>  |  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer,  r 
'  large  circulars'" 


Bend  for ' 


NORWALK. O. 
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FARMERS’  FENCE. 
The  best  and  cheapest 
fence  on  earth.  Weaver 
and  outfit,  ifli;  stretchers, 
8  nor  lot).  Wire  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Testi’ls  &cir. free. 
T.  J.  Andre,  Wauseon.O 


A  Spring  at  Each  End 

nf  fl  Wira  Tnnttn/w.A  ... .. _ lx  I. 


of  a  wire  mattress  won’t  do.  It  must  ‘give” 
wherever  one  chances  to  touch  it.  So  in  wire  fence 
nee<letl  Wherever  the  shock  may  come’ 
i  <■«"  principal  is  theoniy  solu- 

lssue^  d  iC  beloair"  to  u“  ou*y.  8ee  ”aa"  in  next 

PAGE  WOVEN  WISE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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ifEYSTONE... 

■*  Corn  Planter 

Drops  a  wliolo  hill  at  once.  A  positive  movement  Ac¬ 
curate  dropping  plauter.  AIL  Steel  except  tongue. 
1  horoughly  braced 
throughout. 

Best  Steel 
Shoes, 


Strong,  — — 

Durable,  Accurate. 

Extra  plates  for  planting  in  drills. 

KEYSTONE... 

Potato  Planter 

Made  to  mecL  the  demands 

for  a  Low  Priced 
Reliable 
Machine 
For 

Planting 
Potatoes 

It  iitsthe  case  exactly 
H«w  n  capacity  of  4  to 
6  acres  a  day.  Will 
p»v  for  It¬ 
self  In  One 
season.  Ask 
for  testi- 
in  o  ii  i  a  1  H 
of  this. 

Keystone  Tongue  loss 
Cultivators  with  either  wam>4 

or  Steel  beams,  steel  wheels,  high  arch  and  our  famous 
soft  center  shovels  are  the  best  for  all  kinds  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Best  in  material,  construction  nud  finish.  No 
tongue- — easy  on  neck;  easy  draft.  Write  for  circulars 
and  prices  of  these  and  our  entire  <4Koy  stone  Lino.” 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

24  River  St.  (STERLING,  ILL. 
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Jiffi&GRAIN 
SUNS. 


to  get  our  la¬ 
test  C  a  i  a  - 
logue  of  ni<j 
?  greatest  line 
of 


HAY  TOOLS  °"Eart,h-  A  postal  Will  bring  It. 
iih  i  I  wu  La  Also  valuable  information  about 
Haying  and  Hay  Barns.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  ail  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest.' Write  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Hot  baked  potatoes,  crisp  and  floury, 
make  a  fine  dish  for  the  family  supper  at 
this  season.  They  are  wholesome,  pal¬ 
atable,  and  very  little  trouble.  Never 
send  them  to  the  table  in  a  covered  dish, 
or  they  will  become  soggy.  Prick  them 
with  a  fork,  or  crack  them,  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  oven,  and  lay  on  a  platter 
covered  with  a  folded  napkin,  then  put 
one  corner  of  the  napkin  over  them,  and 
they  will  keep  warm,  without  the  steam 
being  condensed  upon  them.  Toast 
should  be  kept  warm  in  the  same  way. 

* 

One  of  the  rag  dolls  seen  this  winter, 
which  has  been  a  great  favorite  with 
the  little  girls,  is  reversible,  presenting 
to  its  small  owner  either  a  grinning 


maiden.  Dinah  has  a  turban  fastened 
with  gilt  pins,  hoop  earrings,  a  plaid 
gingham  frock  and  check  kitchen  apron. 
Dinah  is  turned  upside  down,  her  skirt 
turned  over  her  head,  and  a  rosy-cheeked 
maid  with  white  cap,  muslin  fichu,  and 
pink  calico  frock  appears.  The  two 
dolls  are  joined  together  at  the  waist, 
the  two  skirts  being  joined  together  in 
bag-shape,  so  that  one  forms  the  lining 
of  the  other.  Of  course,  there  are  no 
underskirts.  Any  one  with  a  knack  for 
making  rag  dolls  can  effect  a  variation 
upon  the  ordinary  type  by  making  it 
thus  reversible. 

* 

Some  one  remarked  to  us  recently  that 
cats  were  very  stupid  animals,  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  dogs  in  general  intelligence. 
We  don’t  agree  with  this,  and  combated 
the  statement  with  the  true  story  of  a 
path-finding  pussy.  A  friend  from  New 
Jersey  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  half- 
grown  cat,  while  staying  in  a  Hudson 
River  town,  about  00  miles  from  New 
York.  When  she  went  home,  pussy  was 
put  in  a  covered  basket,  and  taken  by 
boat  to  New  York  ;  from  there  taken 
across  one  of  the  New  York  ferries,  and 
transported  by  train,  still  in  her  basket, 
to  a  place  in  northern  New  Jersey,  15 
miles  from  New  York.  The  cat  did  not 
appear  to  like  her  new  home  and,  dis¬ 
appearing  two  days  later,  was  mourned 
as  lost.  Fully  six  weeks  later,  the  former 
owner  of  the  animal,  in  the  Hudson  River 
town,  was  greeted  at  her  door  by  a  mis¬ 
erable-looking  cat,  starved,  dirty  and 
footsore.  This  poor  little  feline  wreck 
appeared  overcome  with  joy  to  see  her, 
but  was  so  changed  by  misery  that  it 
was  not  until  a  few  days’  care  had  some¬ 
what  restored  it,  that  some  peculiarities 
caused  its  recognition.  It  was  the  wan¬ 
derer  from  New  Jersey.  The  distance 
between  the  two  places  is  about  50  miles; 
the  road  entirely  unfamiliar.  How  did 
that  cat  know  where  she  came  from  ? 
And  how  did  she  get  her  bearings  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  find  her  way  back  ?  One  little 
girl  suggests  that  she,  probably,  asked 
all  the  cats  she  met,  but  even  in  that 
case,  she  would  find  as  many  difficulties 
as  the  heroine  of  the  old  fairy  tale,  who 
set  out  to  find  the  castle  that  was  east 
of  the  sun  and  west  of  the  moon. 

* 

The  school  authorities  in  Brussels, 
wishing  to  give  an  object  lesson  in  prac¬ 
tical  thrift,  requested  the  children  to 
pick  up  and  bring  to  school  with  them 
any  discarded  articles  of  possible  utility 
which  they  might  see.  The  children 
gathered  a  most  heterogeneous  collec¬ 
tion,  including  bottles,  corks,  old  shoes, 
rags,  paper,  straw,  and  cardboard.  This 
waste  was  sorted  and  sold,  and  at  the 
end  of  eight  months,  the  proceeds  were 
sufficient  to  provide  clothing  for  500  des¬ 
titute  children,  to  send  98  invalid  children 
to  various  health  resorts,  to  provide  books 
for  a  number  of  poor  students,  and  to 


give  several  hundreds  of  francs  to  local 
charities.  We  don’t  greatly  like  the 
idea  of  turning  children  into  scav¬ 
engers  in  this  way,  but  the  lesson  was 
a  good  one.  Foreigners  say  that  we  are 
the  most  wasteful  people  in  the  world 
and,  when  we  look  about  us  in  city  life, 
we  often  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  the  accusation.  We  do  not 
think  that  even  the  most  lavish  country 
housewives  are  so  likely  to  waste,  be¬ 
cause  their  conditions  are  different.  But 
when  a  woman  lives  in  a  tiny  flat,  with 
no  other  pantry  than  her  ice-box,  she 
not  only  buys  her  supplies  at  the  dearest 
rate,  because  bought  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  but  she  has  little  inducement  to 
gather  up  the  fragments,  because  she 
has  nowhere  to  put  them. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Mothers’  Congress 
in  New  York,  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacoby 
gave  an  address  on  the  above  subject. 
She  observed  that  systematic  care  of 
one’s  own  children  is  a  product  of  the 
present  century.  As  was  natural  and 
proper,  it  has  begun  with  the  nursery 
and  infancy,  but  as  yet,  it  has  not  ex¬ 
tended  much  further.  The  care  of  in¬ 
fancy  is  directed  toward  keeping  the 
child  alive,  but  the  care  of  adolescence  is 
intended  to  show  the  youth  how  to  live, 
and  this  is  often  so  much  more  difficult 
that,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  it  is 


neglected.  Many  things  are  needed  for 
success  in  life.  Physical  health  and  vig¬ 
or,  a  reserve  store  of  vital  energy  ade¬ 
quate  not  only  to  periods  of  sheltered 
prosperity,  but  to  the  moments  of  storm 
and  stress,  of  strain  and  exposure  to  the 
times  which  try  souls,  and  which  few  es¬ 
cape  during  the  perilous  journey  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Even  more  important,  for  they  serve 
in  the  stead  of  physical  health,  are  the 
moral  qualities  of  courage,  fortitude, 
energy,  justice.  These  suffice  to  dignify, 
and  lead  to  a  good  end,  simple  and  even 
ignorant  lives.  But  you  do  not  mean 
that  your  child  shall  be  ignorant.  Such 
measure  of  success  as  is  dreamed  of  by 
every  mother  who  dreams  at  all,  presup¬ 
poses  sure  judgment,  quick  insight,  flex¬ 
ible  adaptability — qualities  partly  the 
gift  of  nature,  but  which  may  be  greatly 
developed  by  training.  It  presupposes 
that  the  youth  shall  have  had  access  to 
the  rich  storehouses  of  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  world,  shall  not  have 
been  thrust  forth  naked,  like  Ishmael 
into  the  desert,  unknowing  even  the  lit¬ 
tle  fragments  of  that  which  may  be 
known. 

All  considerations  about  the  physical, 
moral  and  mental  training  of  adoles¬ 
cence  in  general  are  complicated  in  es¬ 
pecial  fashion  when  they  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  girls — complicated  sometimes  by 
permanent  conditions  of  sex  and  some¬ 
times  by  the  transient  circumstances  of 


a  changing  society.  I  can  only  suggest 
the  fundamental  prineijde  which  should 
direct  the  care  of  the  physical  health  of 
girls — the  principle  of  furthering  the 
normal  course  of  development.  The 
physical  (and  psychological)  history  of 
every  one  under  twenty  differs  from  that 
of  every  one  who  has  passed  that  age, 
by  the  fact  that  their  organisms  are  still 
in  a  process  of  ascending  evolution  ;  they 
have  not  reached  their  full  growth  ;  they 
have  not  attained  their  perfect  functions. 

This  general  statement  must  be  modi¬ 
fied,  however,  in  a  peculiar  manner  for 
each  different  organ.  Thus,  the  brain 
attains  six-sevenths  of  its  gross  size  by 
seven  years  of  age,  the  remaining  sev¬ 
enth  being  acquired  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fifteen.  But  the  fine  details 
of  its  structure,  upon  which  its  functions 
depend,  continue  to  be  elaborated,  at 
least  until  the  fortieth  year.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  first  seven  years  of  life  are 
preoccupied  with  the  growth  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system,  the  next  three  or  four  with 
the  growth  of  the  limbs,  while  between 
eleven  and  fourteen  the  main  force  of 
development  is  expended  on  the  chest 
and  the  vital  organs  contained  in  it — the 
heart  and  lungs. 


Whebevek  there  is  a  sweet-tempered 
intelligent,  sincere,  healthy,  immacu 
lately  clean  woman,  there  you  will  find  a 
pretty  woman,  and  mankind  may  thank 
its  stars  that  there  are  millions  of  these. 


I 
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Two  articles  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer,  the  first  of  which 
is  in  the  FEBRUARY  number  of  the 

LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL 


What  to  Eat 
and  Not  Have 
Indigestion 

k 


To  be  followed  by  the  following  series; 

When  Unexpected  Company  Surprises  You 
The  Best  Food  for  a  Growing  Boy 
Fruits  as  Foods  and  Fruits  as  Poisons 
The  Right  Food  for  Different  Men 
Food  for  Bloodless  Girls 
The  Table  for  Stout  and  Thin  Women 
School  Luncheons  for  Children 
Carving  and  Serving  of  Meats  and  Game 


Mrs.  Rorer  writes  for  no  magazine  but  the  Journal 


A  New  Form  of  Personalities 

The  old  style  of  portraying  famous  people  through  a 
“sketch”  or  “biography”  is  to  be  modernized  in  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  during  1898.  Five  of  the  most 
prominent  Americans  have  been  chosen  for  the  departure : 
President  McKinley,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Mark  Twain,  Joseph 
Jefferson,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Each  will  have  a  special 
article,  which  will  consist  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  fresh, 
unpublished  stories  and  anecdotes  strung  together,  each 
anecdote  showing  some  characteristic  trait  or  presenting  a 
different  side  of  the  subject. 

MANY  OTHER  NEW  FEATURES 
FOR  1898.  $1.00  PER  YEAR 


For  25  cents  we  will  send 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
on  trial  for  three  months 

ALSO,  a  handsome  illustrated  booklet  containing  our  Pro¬ 
spectus  for  1898,  with  portraits  of  famous  writers  and  small 
reproductions  of  some  of  the  illustrations  that  are  to  appear 
in  the  Journal  in  Juture  numbers. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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The  Garden. 


Cowslips  and  Shooting-stars. 

J.  C.,  Cook  County ,  111.— The  wild  Shooting-star 
is  described  as  the  American  Cowslip;  it  is  a 
common  wild  flower  with  ns.  Is  this  like  the 
foreign  Cowslips  of  which  we  read  ? 

Ans. — No.  The  Shooting-star  or  Ameri¬ 
can  Cowslip  is  Dodecatheon  Meadia,  a 
very  handsome  plant  found  in  rich,  open 
woods  from  Pennsylvania  west  and 
south.  It  is  often  grown  in  herbaceous 
gardens,  both  here  and  abroad.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  great  Primrose  family,  like 
the  Cowslip,  but  the  latter,  a  native  of 
Europe,  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  Primula 
officinalis  (synonym  P.  veris).  The  Cow¬ 
slips  are  not  very  satisfactory  with  us 
under  ordinary  garden  conditions  ;  they 
need  the  shelter  of  a  frame  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  and,  during  the  Summer,  the  young 
plants  must  have  a  cool  situation. 

Annual  and  Herbaceous  Phlox. 

Subscriber,  Middlesex  County,  N.  J ■  What  ia  the 
difference  between  the  Phlox  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  Spring,  and  the  hardy  varieties  ad¬ 
vised  for  garden  planting  ? 

Ans. — The  Phlox  grown  from  seed  in 
ordinary  garden  culture  is  P.  Drum- 
mondi,  a  very  pretty  annual.  It  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  great  diversity,  both  in  shape 
and  color  of  bloom.  Sown  in  April  in¬ 
side,  to  be  put  outside  later,  or  sown  in 
the  border  in  May,  it  makes  a  very 
attractive  garden  plant.  The  hardy 
Phloxes  are  perennials,  which  come  up 
year  after  year  ;  there  are  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  them.  The  types  usually  seen  in 
our  gardens  are  varieties  of  P.  decussata, 
P.  panieulata,  and  P.  suffruticosa,  tall, 
showy  herbaceous  plants,  producing  an 
abundance  of  vari-colored  bloom,  in  all 
shades,  from  white  to  carmine  and  crim¬ 
son.  They  are  some  of  the  most  striking 
hardy  garden  plants  we  have.  Other 
familiar  hardy  varieties  are  some  of  the 
dwarf  or  trailing  native  plants  that  give 
us  such  a  show  in  the  spring,  the  Moss 
pink  or  Mountain  pink,  P.  subulata,  P 
reptans,  and  P.  amoena. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

The  Callas  which  are  now  blooming 
should  be  kept  warm  and  light,  with  oc¬ 
casional  liquid  manure.  If  they  were 
not  properly  ripened  last  Summer,  they 
will  not  flower  satisfactorily,  and  must 
be  kept  growing  until  Spring,  and  then 
thoroughly  dried  off  during  the  warm 
weather.  When  a  Calla  is  weak,  spindly, 
with  no  inclination  to  bloom,  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  its  Summer  care 
was  neglected.  Little  offsets,  which 
were  broken  off  the  old  tubers,  and 
potted  in  the  Fall,  need  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  older  plants,  though  they 
will  not  be  expected  to  flower. 

After  the  tulips  and  hyacinths  potted 
for  the  house  have  bloomed,  they  may  be 
dried  off  and  ripened,  and  the  bulbs 
planted  somewhere  in  the  lawn.  They 
will  not  flower  next  year  and  they  may 
disappear  entirely,  but  if  they  survive, 
their  bright  flowers  will  be  a  pretty  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  grass.  It  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  forcing  them  again.  Owing 
to  the  open  Winter,  hyacinths  in  the 
lawn  are  already  (January  24)  showing 
growth,  but  they  will,  doubtless,  suffer 
during  February  for  their  temerity.  In 
the  grass,  however,  they  are  more  pro¬ 
tected  than  in  beds. 

□  If  forcing  Lily-of-the-valley  in  pots,  do 
not  water  overhead  so  as  to  soak  the 
flowers;  they  suffer  by  it.  The  florist 
forces  this  dainty  flower  very  rapidly  in 
a  high  temperature,  the  roots  being 
planted  close  together  in  pure  sand  ;  but 
in  house  culture,  it  must  be  given  more 
time,  being  treated  like  other  Spring 
bulbs.  A  few  years  ago,  when  “  Valley  ” 
was  more  carelessly  grown,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  florists  to  sprout  corn  in 
the  greenhouses,  that  the  young  sprouts 
might  be  used  as  foliage  with  the  lilies, 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins- 
_ow’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adtv. 


the  hasty  growth  forcing  out  the  flower 
without  accompanying  leaves  ;  but  now, 
better  methods  of  culture,  with,  perhaps, 
more  carefully  ripened  “  pips”  or  roots, 
have  put  an  end  to  this  practice. 

Blooming  Azaleas  should  have  the 
small  shoots  forming  around  the  flower 
buds  carefully  rubbed  out  ;  we  want  all 
the  strength  to  go  into  the  flowers.  A 
greenhouse  temperature  of  45  to  50  de¬ 
grees  at  night  suits  Azaleas  best,  but 
they  may  be  forced  a  little  in  a  higher 
temperature  if  wanted  early.  After  the 
flowers  are  open,  it  is  wise  to  keep  them 
cool,  as  they  will  then  last  better.  As 
the  flowers  fall,  the  seed  pods  should  be 
nipped  off,  and  not  allowed  to  mature. 

There  is  not  much  likelihood  of  house 
plants  being  fumigated  for  the  removal 
of  aphis,  but  if  this  be  done,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  many  flowering  plants 
will  not  stand  smoke  while  in  bloom. 
Even  if  no  other  harm  is  done,  the  color 
of  the  flowers  ig  likely  to  suffer.  Tobacco 
water  as  a  spray  will  be  a  safer  remedy. 

Heliotrope,  either  in  the  window  or 
greenhouse,  should  have  the  warmest 
and  sunniest  place  possible  to  secure.  If 
cool  or  shaded,  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
bloom.  A  shelf  or  bracket  right  up  near 
the  glass  is  suitable,  either  in  green¬ 
house  or  window.  In  the  greenhouse, 
Heliotrope  is  often  seen  growing  lux¬ 
uriantly  planted  out  in  a  bench  close  to 
the  glass,  where  it  will  sprawl  about  at 
will,  flowering  very  freely. 


Enameliite 

THE  MODERN 

STOVE  POLISH 


No  other  polish 
has  solarqe  a  sale. 
None  so  good. 

IL.Prescolt&Co.  New  York 


Will  Carleton’s 

MAGAZINE 

“Every  Where” 

You  have  all  heard  of 
Will  Cari.eton,  the  fa¬ 
mous  poet  and  editor,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Farm  Ballads,” 
“City  Legends,”  etc.,  etc. 
His  Magazine,  “  K  VEUY 
Wheke,”  contains  his 
latest  poems,  sketches  and 
stories.  Best  of  additional 
literature. 


50  CENTS  A  YEAR, 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  4  Months  for  IOC., 
if  you  mention  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EVERY  WHERE  PUBLISHING  CU.^'Ty"' 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
tiO  to  $25.  No  money  in  udvance. 
Kenwood  tlaehine  for  $23.00 
Arlington  Machine  for  $19.50 
(Made  by  us)  $s,  $11.50,  $15 
other  styles.  All  attachment*  FREE 
We  pay  freight.  Buy  from  factory.  Save 
agents  large  profits.  Over  100,000  In  use. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  KKKE. 
Write  at  once.  Address  (In  fall), 
CASH  BUYERS’  UNION 
158-1  64  West  Van  Huron  St.,  B-843  Chicago,  Ilia. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  &  prices- 

write  Portland  Mfg.  Co.  .Box  14,  Portland,  Mich. 
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Your  Liver 

needs  coaxing,  not  crowding.  Dr.  Ayer’s  Pills  stand  with¬ 
out  a  rival  as  a  reliable  medicine  for  liver  complaint.  •  They 
cure  constipation,  and  they  cure  its  consequences,  piles, 
biliousness,  indigestion,  sick  headache,  nausea,  coated  tongue, 
foul  breath,  bad  taste,  palpitation,  nervousness,  irrita¬ 
bility,  and  many  other  maladies  that  have  their  root  in 
constipation.  They  are  a  specific  for  all  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  keep  the  body  in  a  condition  of 
sound  health. 

“  I  have  used  Ayer’g  Pill*  for  the  past  thirty  years  and 
consider  them  an  invaluable  family  medicine.  I  know  of  no 
better  remedy  for  liver  troubles,  and  have  always  found 
them  a  prompt  cure  for  dyspepsia.* — James  Quinn,  90  Middle 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Take  Ayer's  Pills 


VICTORIES — ^ 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Sliver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD— Chattahoochle  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
M echanlcal  Association,  1889. _ 

GOLD  "MEDALS  andHs  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. _ _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  l.on- 

don,  Canada,  1893, _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  .Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

tWRange  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  — wUl  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  $1,000,000, 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  1.0 CIS,  9(0.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

WWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
OTecroalad  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FVKIAOEI.  Write  for  catalogue  and  pries*,. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  In  America,  including  all  desirable  §| 
I  novelties.  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  Tree.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  || 
j  It.  11  An  indispensable  catalogue-”— Country  Gentleman.  §| 

I  ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.  g 


Ours  is  The  Most  Complete 

Department  Nursery  in  the  U.  S. 

Can  supply  all  your  wants  from  Flower  and  Vegetable- 
Seeds  to  Street  Tree,  at  low  rates.  We  publish  one  1 
Of  the  leading  Seed,  Plant  and  Tree  Catalogues  issued, 
which  will  be  mailed  free.  Send  for  it  now,  it  will  save- 
you  money.  Try  us,  can  refer  you  to  customers  in  every  • 
state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  43  years  of  square2 
^dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  _ 

..Have  hundreds  of  carloads  of 

AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  We  send  by  mail 
SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed:  larger  by  express  and  freight  44th  year.  32  green¬ 
houses,  UXX)  acres.  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  189  Painesville,  O- 


Have  nunareusoi  c 

FRUIT 


Cheapest  ever  grown; 
BEST  in  the  world;none 
other  as  COOD;  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  by  far  the 

CHEAPEST. 

Prettiest  book  in  p  ET  ET 
all  the  world!  TV  C.  Ci  ■ 
lcand  up  for  large  packets, 
yours  and  neighbors  names  for 

my  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

R.H.SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill. 
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VERGREEN 


NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Box  118),  Evergreen,  Wis. 
Growers  of  hardy  tlrst-class  Evergreen&Deckluous 
trees  for  shade,  ornament  or  timber.  Cat.  free. 


A  PALM  CHEAP ! 

Palms  are  considered  the  rich 
man’s  plant,  but  for  only  25c.  we 
will  send  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  a  tine  little  plant  from  two 
inch  pot  and  a  copy  of  our  new 
Spring  catalogue  of  trees  and 
plants.  Established  1869.  Over 
150  acres.  Address 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nur.  Co., 
Box  1,608,  Dansville,  N  Y 


Warner’s  Inhalant 

GIVES  INSTANT  RELIEF  PROM 

Catarrh,  Asthma,  Grippe, 

Neuralgic  Headache. 

147,304  bottles  sold  in  1897. 

Prick,  si.oo,  prepaid. 

THE  WARNER  CO.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
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The  Glub-Raisers 

who  sent  clubs  of  more  than  10  and  less 
than  20  names  in  the  last  contest,  were 
very  agreeably  surprised  with  the  size  of 
the  checks  they  received  as  their  division 
of  the  $250.  The  checks  were  larger  than 
they  expected — very  much  larger.  Our 
only  answer  is  that  there  is  more  money 
to  go  out  March  1,  and  every  one  who 
sends  five  or  more  names  will  share  in  it. 
We  like  the  small  clubs.  That  is  why 
we  make  premiums  for  them.  Can’t  you 
work  up  a  club  of  five  right  at  your 
place?  We  think  that  you  can.  Will 
you  try  ? 

The  Rubal  New-Yorkkk.  New  York. 


MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

EE  VIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  week  opened  with  a  brisk  grain  market  for 
everything  excepting  buckwheat  and  oats.  The 
market  weakened  somewhat,  though,  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  but  still  the  export  demand  has  con¬ 
tinued  fair,  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  was  con¬ 
siderably  stronger.  All  grains  seem  to  be  affected 
about  the  same,  going  down  and  up  together. 
Considerable  wheat  lias  been  sold  for  export  via 
the  Gulf  ports,  and  some  via  Newport  News. 
There  was  a  big  boom  in  the  wheat  market  in 
Chicago  on  Thursday,  but  this  was  mostly  by 
speculators,  and  had  very  little  effect  on  cash 
sales,  unless  it  be  that  the  movement  tended  to 
strengthen  the  position  and  to  give  an  upward 
tendency  to  prices.  At  the  close  of  the  week,  the 
demand  is  strong  all  along  the  line. 

In  the  line  of  dairy  products,  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  towards  lower  prices.  Supplies  of 
milk  and  cream  for  this  city  have  increased  some¬ 
what,  but  the  price  remains  stationary.  The  bet¬ 
ter  grades  of  butter  show  no  change,  but  there  is 
a  general  tendency  for  slightly  lower  prices  on 
inferior  grades.  There  has  been  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  prices  of  the  better  grades  of  cheese. 
Receipts  both  of  butter  and  cheese,  are  ample, 
and  the  demand  only  fair.  There  is  little  en¬ 
couragement  for  cheese  exporters,  so  these  are 
practically  out  of  the  market. 

Poultry  prices  generally  are  looking  up,  there 
having  been  an  advance  on  almost  everything 
excepting  capons,  which  are  a  little  lower.  In 
capons,  the  demand  is  good  for  the  large,  fancy 
ones  only,  the  supply  being  excessive  of  the  me¬ 
dium  and  smaller  sizes.  The  demand  for  live 
poultry  is  light.  The  receipts  of  eggs  are  quite 
large  from  the  West  and  South,  and  prices  show 
a  further  decline. 

Potatoes  show  little  change,  as  there  is  a  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  on  hand,  and  demand  is  good.  Most 
vegetables  are  doing  well.  Strictly  choice  south¬ 
ern  vegetables  are  in  good  demand,  often  at  ex¬ 
treme  prices,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  receipts 
are  of  poor  quality,  and  drag  in  the  market. 

There  are  not  very  large  receipts  of  apples, 
and  the  demand  is  good  for  the  fancy  qualities. 
Other  fruits  show  little  change;  grapes  continue 
dull;  stocks  of  cranberries  are  reported  light; 
choice  oranges  are  in  good  demand;  a  few  straw¬ 
berries  are  arriving  and  bring  good  prices;  hot¬ 
house  products  are  doing  well  when  choice. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1898 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1 

Medium,  choice . 

Medium,  fair  to  good . j 

Pea,  choice . } 

Pea.  fair  to  good . 1 

Red  Kidney,  choice . } 

Red  Kidney,  fairtogood . J 

White  Kidney,  choice .  1 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . J 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1 

Einia,  California . • . 

Green  Peas.  1897,  bbls,  per  bushel.... 

1897,  bags . 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls . 

1897.  Scotch,  bags . 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb... 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  fancy . 

.State,  firsts . 

•State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June  make,  extras . 

June  make,  firsts . 

June  make,  seconds . 

State  dairy,  h.  f..  tubs,  fall  ends,  fancy 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  seconds . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  l<)4@ 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts .  14  @ 

Tubs,  thirds .  J3  ® 

Firkins,  fancy .  lj  ® 

Firkins,  fair  to  choice .  14  @ 

Western  imitation  creamery,  fine .  It  @ 

Firsts .  ® 

Seconds .  "j ,.® 

Western  factory,  June,  extras .  }8>4® 

Held,  thirds  to  firsts .  11  ® 

Fresh,  extras .  14  ® 

Fresh,  firsts .  J"  @ 

Fresh,  seconds .  “)4@ 

bower  grades .  II  @ 

iRolls,  fresh,  choice .  18  @ 

Fresh,  common  to  prime .  10  @ 

CHEESE 

State,  full  eream,  large,  fancy,  Sept .  8)4@  8% 

barge,  late  made,  average  fiu't .  8  ®  8M 

barge,  fair  to  good .  yA®  in 

barge,  common . •  • . .  . . .  »)4@  < 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September -  9  @  9)4 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September .  9  @  9 H 

Small,  late  made,  finest .  s'A®  8)4 

Small,  common  to  good  .  T)4@  8 

State,  Light  skims,  choice .  6)4@  — 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  0  @  014 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  in®  0)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3)4®  4 

pull  skims .  *  ®  “ 
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EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  strictly  new  laid,  per  doz.  21  @  22 


State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  20  @  — 

Fair  to  good  quality .  19  @  19)4 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  19)4@  — 

Fair  to  good .  19  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  choice  19  @  — 

Refrigerator,  prime,  case  count .  14  @  10 

Limed,  Western,  per  doz .  12  @  14 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Newtown  Pippin,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  60 

Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 4  00® 5  00 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 4  00®5  00 

King,  per  bbl . 3  U0®4  25 

Ben  llavis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50®3  75 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50®4  00 

Greening,  fairto  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl. ...2  50®3  60 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50®2  00 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  small  basket  ...  6@  10 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  fair  to  fancy,  perbbl.O  50@8  00 

Fair  to  choice,  per  crate . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  75@2  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 6  00@6  76 

Oranges,  Indian  River,  per  box . 3  50®5  00 

Other  Fla.,  per  box . 2  50@4  50 

Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 5  00®0  50 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  half-box .  — @  — 

Tangerines.  Fla.,  per  half-box .  — @  — 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  per  case . 2  0U@3  00 

St  rawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  50®  75 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Asparagus,  per  dozen  1-lb  bunches . 4  00®  — 

Cauliflowers,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  75@2  00 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Seconds,  per  doz .  30®  75 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10@  40 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10®  25 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  75®1  00 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10@  36 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®2  00 

Rhubarb,  per  lb .  10@  — 

Grapes,  imported,  per  lb .  20@1  25 

Domestic,  per  lb .  — @  — 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7 )4@  9)4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  0)4®  7)4 

Grassers,  per  lb .  0  @  0)4 

Small,  per  lb .  0  @  7)4 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 5  50  @0  50 

Poor  to  good,  each . 3  00  @5  00 

(Ctmtinued  on  next  page.) 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  ! 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  big  family  paper,  the 
Illustrated  Weekly  Sentinel,  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
(founded  1890)  will  be  sent  ten  weeks  on  trial  for 
10c.;  clubs  of  six  50c.;  12for$l.  Special  offer  solely 
to  introduce  the  paper.  Gold  rings  set  with  Rocky 
mountain  gems  are  given  free  as  premiums.  Latest 
mining  news  and  illustrations  of  grand  scenery  each 
week,  also  true  stories  of  love  and  adventure.  Ad¬ 
dress  as  above  and  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Write  to-day,  postage  stamps  taken. 


TFVF  R  t-  "POWER  For  full  information 
-LBN  laAJgllL-a  ifei,  1  about  the  best  Lever- 
fiuVYJsbjBr  -pif  power.  Tread-power, 


[/-  _ — .  _ P" 

Ht  Dog-power.  Steam  En- 

glue.  Thresher,  Clover- 
'huller.  Feed-mill,  Fun- 
ning-mill.RyeThresher 
andllinder.band-roller. 
Saw-machine  (circular 
and  drag),  Ensilage  and  fodder  Cutter.  Round-silo, 
Address,  CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
J8ST  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


HAY,  STRAW,  OATS,  FEED, 

Williams  &  Rick erson,  52—56  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER.  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  2(i  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


POTATOES 

1  Largest  fceed  POTATO  growers  in  America. 

1  The  “Rural  New-Yorker*  gives  Raiser’s  Early 
,  1  Wlscoisln  a  yield  of  78o  bushels  ner  acre. 

1  Prlcea  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  Seed  Book,  1 1 
1  |  Farm  Seed  Sample*,  worth  |10to  aret  a utartifor 
*  L 1  Oc.poat ago.  JOHN  A.8ALZER  SEED  CO., LaCrosse, Wla. 
Ovv'iffrffrwivvwyvvvvvvwyvv* 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


HSEEDS 

at  Low  Prices. 

SEND  for  OUR  large,  fine 
CATALOGUE  TO-DAY, 

mailed  FREE.  It  tells  all. 
SIT"  Market  Gardeners  ask  for 
Wholesale  Price  List. 

ALNEER  BROS., 

Alnecr  BIk,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Clover  Seed 


Medium  Red,  $3  50  per 
bu.;  Mammoth,  $3  75. 
carefully  recleaned. 
Sacks  free  8ample  of  either  for  2-cent  stamp.  Bovee 
Potatoes;  $2  per  bu.,  2nd  size.  $1  50;  other  varieties. 
$1  per  bu.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


Mortgage  Lifter 

Mr.  Frank  Jobes  developed  this  heaviest,  best  yield¬ 
ing  and  most  profitable  variety  of  Oats.  Named  it 
“  Mortgage  Lifter  "  because  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  a  mortgage  to  stay  on  the  farm  where  it  is  grown. 

Not  many  for  sale — a  trial  bushel,  $1.25  ;  10  bushels, 
$7.5°.  Order  early  to  secure  some — at  feast  write  me 
about  them. 

FRANK  P.  JOBES,  Honeoye,  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SELECT 

I  FIRE-DRIED. 

$1 .25  Per  Bushel. 
10Bushels@$1 .00 

la.  Silver  Mine,  Gold  Mine  and  Pride  of  North  same  price 
success  n  a  Dl  cv  SI.  per  bushel 
(Beardless)  DAKLCi  10  bushels®  .75 

UWJ1L  L.  L.  OLDS,  cunton/wis. 


BOVEE  AND  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 

Seed  Potatoes,  from  stock  that  yielded  94  bushels  to 
the  bushel.  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3.  Choice  stock  true 
to  name,  and  free  from  disease.  Great  Northern  Seed 
Oats.  Write  for  lowest  prices  to 

NORMAN  NELSON.  Laney,  Wis. 


PUT  ATAF^k- ■ Market,  Good  News,  Rose,  Ohio,  Car- 
11/InlULvj  man, Quaker  City,  Stump  the  World, 
andall  kinds.  What  kinds  and  how  many  do  you  want? 
Prices  fair.  Chas.W.  Ford  &  Co.,  Fishers,  Out.  Co.,  N.Y. 


$500 

FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  secures  the  entire 
lot  and  exclusive  control  of  the  BEST  POTATO  ON 
EARTH.  For  particulars  address  the  originator, 

E.  E.  STINE,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


CUPID  DECT  CCEI1 THE 1JESTSTBAINS- 
OUUAIf'DuC  I  OCCU  Send  for  circular  to 
August  Riilker  &  Sons,  52  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


Tu/fl  PorniO  *or  sale  cbeaI)  in  Maryland,  six  miles 
I  W U  r  dl  111 o  from  Washington,  I).  C.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  J.  B.  Merchant,  Camp  Springs,  Md. 


COuK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping;  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog;  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  $y  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  <fc  Co.,  Batavia,  I1L 


Do  you  want  the  LARGEST 
and  BEST 

FEED  COOKER 

on  the  market  for  the  least 
money?  If  so,  send  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices  to 
HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO., 
Tecumseh,  Mich. 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

LIQUID  EXTRACTdf  SMOKE 

^Circular.  E.  KRAUSER  &  BRO.  MILTON.  Pi 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 


Send  your  addreti  with  2-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
all  kinds  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


KING  HARNESS  CO.,  n<-9  'Thurch  st.,  owIgo,  n.y. 


SALESMEN 


WANTEDTO8ELLTODKALKBS.  SI OO  Moatblv 

and  EXPENSES.  Kip*ri,n*«  Not  NttMitr,.  F.nHoa* 

titamp.  acme  CIGAR  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Wire  Whiskers,  Plays,  Tricks  and  Novelties.  Ill 
11  luO,  cat.  free.  C.  E.  Marshall  Mfr.,  Lockport.N.Y 


FOR  SALE 

TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE. 

A  rare  opportunity  to  purchase  the 
thoroughly  equipped 

FRUIT  AND  DAIRY  FARM 

BELONGING  TO  THE 

Estate  of  the  late  Judge  Andrew  J.  Coe, 

containing  300  ACRES, 

situated  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
center  of  the  City  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  on 
line  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  half  way  between  New  Haven 
and  Hartford.  The  farm  is  abundantly 
stocked  with  large  orchards  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  apples,  pears  and 
cherries,  a  great  variety  of  smaller 
fruits,  extensive  vineyards  and  five  acres 
of  asparagus  beds.  There  are  three 
dwelling  houses  on  the  premises,  one 
large  brownstone  2)4  story  house  with 
modern  conveniences,  75  by  55,  contain¬ 
ing  18  rooms;  two  frame  dwelling 
houses,  commodious  barns,  stables,  ice 
house,  grist,  saw  and  cider  mills ;  20 
horse  power  turbine  wheel,  etc.,  etc. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Meriden  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Co., 

A  D MINIS  TEA  TOE, 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 


Ef  D  I  I  ITO  VEGETABLES, 
|\  U  I  I  3  PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-load  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


FOR  SALE.— Farms  and  farm  lands  in  Morrison 
Co.,  Minn.  Wanted  money  to  loan  on  farm  security. 
Lyman  Signor,  Clerk  Dist. Court,  Little  Falls,  Minn 


For  Sale 


45  ACRE  FARM.  Land  lays  well- 
all  tilled.  Fine  location.  Beautiful 
scenery.  Make  nice  country  home. 
Capital, 4)4  miltfs;  Troy,  1)4-  Buildings  Insured  for 
$5,090.  F.  E.  KINNEY,  Burden  Avenue,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Desirable  farm,  43  acres,  94  of  a  mile 

out.  Undulating  land,  excellent  order.  Beautiful 
woods  with  valuable  timber.  Pears,  Apples,  Small 
Fruits  in  bearing.  Cottage  and  Barn  in  good  repair. 
Well  fenced.  Unfailing  sulphur  springs  on  premises. 
Most  of  this  property  lies  just  outside  village  limits. 
Remainder  has  a  street  frontage  of  1,000  feet  avail¬ 
able  for  building  lots.  Growing  neighborhood.  Ad¬ 
dress  “  EXECUTOR  ”,  Box  117,  Catskill,  N  Y. 


— Its  pleasures 
and  profits  is 
the  theme  of 
that  excellent 


THE  APIARY 

and  handsome  illustrated  magazine,  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture.  We  send  a  free  sample  copy  and  a 
Hook  011  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies, 
to  all  who  name  this  paper  In  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


14/  n  -  1q  J— Position  as  working  Manager  or  Assistant 
W  dll  loll  on  farm  or  gentleman’s  place,  by  a  com¬ 
petent,  active  American  of  good  habits.  First-class 
reference,  moderate  wages.  Address  R.,  care  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


END  STAMP 


to  W.  S.  MOORE,  Mount  Upton, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  Farmers’ Institute 
ote  Book.  It  is  valuable.  Every  farmer  should 
have  it. 

Trnno  and  Dlante- Buy  your  trees  South.  Koonce 
IlCCO  dllll  llulllb  Pear,  Wlckson  Plum,  Horton 
Apple,  Magnolias.  Triumph.  West,  Mathew's  Beauty 
Peaches — the  trio  for  market.  No  Scale;  no  Yellows. 
Cat.  free.  The  Easterly  Nurseries,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


HENCH 

&  DRONIGOLD’S 


IAWMILLandENGINES 

wonderful  Improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
ig-Back.  Back  motion  of  Carriages  times  as  fast 
1  any  other  In  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
l using  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  Imck- 
g;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
3encs  In  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices.  Also 
pring  Harrows,  Hay  Rakes,  Cultivators, 
orn  Planters,  Shelters,  etc.  Mention  this  paper. 
lKNCH  *  DROMGOIiD,  Dlfrs.,  York,  P«, 


. . turn . . . 

RELIABLE 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  j 

are  everywhere  known  as  the  BEST.  To  more  fully  introduce  them  we  make  the  following  special  . 
offer,  viz:  One  strong  root  each  of  the  Two  GRAND  CANN  AS— “Austria”  and  “Italia”  tree  ’ 
by  mail  for  !£5  cts.,  and  to  each  purchaser  FREE  our  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1898,  the  . 
handsomest  Catalogue  of  the  year ;  to  others  we  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  6c.  in  stamps. 

HENRY  A.  DKEEK,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  | 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

DWELLINGS  «  BARNS  «  POULTRY  HOUSES 
HOT-HOUSES  *  STABLES  «  Etc. 

RECEIVE  PERFECT  PROTECTION  FROil  WIND  OR  STORM 
IN  THE  USE  OF 

P  &  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

NO  PAPER  TO  TEAR.  NO  TAR  TO  RUN. 

V.  AIR-TIGHT,  WATER,  ACID  AND  ALKALI  PROOF. 
IMPERVIOUS  TO  STABLE  GASES. 

SAMPLES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81-83  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


•  ▼  ▼  r 


.  A.A.  k  A*  A.  . 
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MARKETS — Continued. 


Pork,  60  lbs  and  under,  per  lb .  5?4@  6>4 

100  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb .  5Sf,@  5« 

160  to  100  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

200  to  160  lbs.,  per  lb .  4-*f@  5 

Heavier  weights,  per  lb .  4  @  4!^ 

Rough,  per  lb .  2^0  3 14 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb...  8  @  10 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

POTATOES 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 5  00@6  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  50®  — 

Belgian,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  ,U0@2  75 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  60®2  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00®2  25 

State,  per  180  lbs . 2  12@2  37 

Western,  per  180  lbs . 2  12@2  37 

German,  per  112  lb  sack .  — @  — 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  00@2  25 

Inferior,  per  bbl  or  sack . 1  50®  1  87 

Sweets.  Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Other  Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

POULTRY— LIVE 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  @  10hS 

Chickens,  per  lb .  8  @  81* 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  6J^ 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  10  @  10*4 

Bucks,  local,  per  pair .  55  @  65 

Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  40  @  45 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair .  90  @1  25 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75  ®l  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  15  @  25 

Young,  per  pair .  10  @  20 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  11  @  11}^ 

Western,  fair,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  old  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Spring  chickens,  Phi  la.,  fancy,  per  lb....  13  ®  — 

Philadelphia,  fairtogood.  per  lb....  10  ®  11 

Chickens.  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  10t£ 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  9  @  10 

Western,  prime,  dry  picked,  per  lb. ..  9  ®  9)4 

Western,  prime,  scalded,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. . .  8kj@  9 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8}^@  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Capons.  Phi  la.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  15  ®  — 

Phila.,  medium  sizes .  12  @  14 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Western,  fancy,  large .  12  @  13 

Western,  medium  sizes .  11J^@  12 

Western,  small  and  slips .  9  @  11 

Ducks,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  6  ®  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  ®  7 

Geese,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  ®  7 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 3  00  @3  25 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

VKG  ETABLKS. 

Brussels  sprouts,  por  quart .  5  @  10 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  50  ®1  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  26 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 3  00  @7  (X) 

Celery,  choice,  large,  per  doz .  40  ©  50 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz .  20  @  36 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz .  5  ©  15 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate .  —  @  — 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  por  100 . 2  50  @3  50 

State,  per  100 . 1  75  @2  25 

Danish  seed,  per  bbl . 100  @  — 

Red,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  per  half-bbl  basket... 2  50  @3  50 

California,  per  case . 3  00  @3  50 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  pineapple  crate . 6  00  @9  00 

Per  orange  box . 4  00  @6  (X)  . 

Escarol,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 3  (X)  @4  00 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  00  ©6  00 

Florida,  per  basket .  75  @2  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  por  carrier . 1  (X)  @2  00 

Peas,  Southern,  per  basket .  —  @ 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 3  00  @4  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 126  @150 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  75  @125 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  80 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Onions,  Havana,  per  crate . 3  00  @  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  75  ®  — 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 2  00  @2  75 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag . 2  00  @2  50 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag . 2  00  @4  60 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 3  00  @6  50 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  25 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl.. 2  (X)  @2  50 

State  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier .  —  @  — 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  25  @  — 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl _ l  (X)  @1  12 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 5  00  @10  00 

Wax,  per  crate . 5  00  @10  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40  @  60 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00  ©2  00 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . 100  @  — 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,628  cans  of  milk, 
163  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  478  cans  of  cream. 
Beginning  January  1,  the  Milk  Exchange  price  has 
been  1%  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper  at  points 
sublect  to  a  25-cent  freight  rate. 


A  MILK  PRODUCERS’  MEETING. 

One  year  ago  last  December  a  meeting  of  milk 
producers  shipping  milk  to  the  New  York  market 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  milk 
producers’  union  of  some  description.  About  25 
persons  were  present,  and  a  set  of  resolutions 
was  adopted.  These  provided  for  five  districts, 
one  to  represent  the  producers  along  each  of  the 
five  principal  transportation  lines  centering  in 
the  city.  The  suggestion  was  to  form  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  known  as  the  Five-States  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  at  some  time  in  the  indefin¬ 
ite  future.  The  committee  were  to  organize  local 
associations  along  their  respective  lines  and 
meet  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.  Little 
has  been  heard  of  it  since. 

Last  week,  however,  a  meeting  was  called  by 
Mr.  L.  M.  S.  Martin,  Augusta,  N.  J.,  secretary  of 
the  committee,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  organ¬ 
izing  the  milk  producers  to  meet  the  new  milk 
syndicate.  Mr.  A.  G.  Loomer,  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  was 
made  chairman,-  and  H.  T.  Coon,  Little  York, 
N.  Y.,  secretary.  About  15  to  20  persons  were 
present  during  the  sessions.  After  considerable 
discussion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  of  organization.  The  committee  pre¬ 
sented  its  plan,  but  after  more  discussion,  it  was 
rejected.  Another  committee  was  then  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  its  plan  was  adopt¬ 
ed.  cThe  committee  of  last  year  was  not  changed. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  organization  yet,  only  a 
suggestion  for  one,  with  a  committee  of  organi¬ 
zation  now  standing  with  authority  extending 
into  the  second  year. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Seely, 
H.  T.  Coon  and  L.  M.  S.  Martin  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  new  milk  syndicate.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Gilmor,  the  organizer  of  the  'o-called  milk 
trust,  directed  the  committee  to  call  on  Mr.  M.  S. 
Wormser,  of  the  Cotton  Exchange,  as  the  finan¬ 
cial  man  of  the  new  concern.  Mr.  Wormser  in¬ 
timated  that  he  proposed  to  give  the  consumers 


a  better  and  more  uniform  quality  of  milk  than 
they  had  been  having.  Swill  milk,  he  said,  they 
would  not  have.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  be 
real  good,  and  use  the  farmers  real  nice,  and  he 
wanted  the  farmers  to  help  him  distribute  good 
milk,  and  stand  by  him  and  he  would  stand  by 
them.  In  other  words,  be  wanted  the  farmers  to 
sell  him  all  their  milk,  and  not  let  the  independ¬ 
ent  dealers  who  refused  to  go  into  the  syndicate 
have  any. 

Asked  what  guarantee  or  contract  he  would 
give  the  farmers,  who  “  stood  by  him”,  that 
he  would  not  reduce  the  price  of  milk  after 
he  had  driven  the  other  fellows  out,  he  thought 
there  was  no  need  of  any  agreement,  as  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  the  farmers  real  nice — not  to  make 
millionaires  of  them  the  first  year — but  to  give 
them  prices  with  a  profit  in  them.  Furthermore, 
his  generosity  did  not  stop  there,  but  he.  would 
allow  farmers  to  purchase  stock  in  his  company. 


As  you  sit  by  your  warm  fire 
on  cold  winter  nights,  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  your  horses, 
hens,  cows,  and  other  stock  may 
be  suffering  from  the  cold? 

Don’t  you  know  that  your  chick¬ 
ens  will  grow  faster,  that  your  hens 
will  lay  more  eggs,  your  cows  re¬ 
quire  less  grain,  and  will  give  more 
milk  if  kept  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able;  that  your  horses  will  be  more 
active  and  do  more  work  if  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  cold? 


Fruit. 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet¬ 
ter  colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
\o%  actual 


He  is  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  of  the  milk 
routes,  but  has  his  company  duly  organized,  and 
arrangements  made  with  milkmen  so  that  he 
expects  to  be  doing  business  now  in  a  short  time. 
Mr.  Seely,  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Wormser 


You  ask  what  will  keep  the  cold 
out  ?  We  advise  you  to  cover  the 
sides  and  roofs  of  your  outbuild- 


Potash. 


got  along  nicely.  In  fact,  the  representative  of 
the  milk  syndicate  was  so  cordial  and  so  heartily 
disposed  to  use  the  milkmen  real  nice,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  farmers’  committee  actually 
apologized  for  the  existence  of  a  milk  producers’ 
organization  at  all.  d. 


Paralysis  of  Hind  Legs  in  a  Sow. 

My  purebred  Berkshire  sow  has  suddenly  lost 
the  use  of  her  hind  parts;  she  seems  to  be  all 
right  in  her  fore  parts,  but  has  been  unable  to 
get  up  without  help  for  about  two  months.  She 
eats  and  drinks  well  and  seems  to  be  in  good 
health  otherwise.  She  had  a  litter  of  eight  pigs 
that  were  eight  weeks  old  at  the  time  afflicted  in 
the  same  way.  u.  s.  j. 

Ohio. 

Such  paralysis  may  be  due  to  strain  or  other 
injury  to  the  back  or  loins;  weakness  from  any 
cause ;  to  being  overfed  and  over  fat,  or  fed  too 
exclusively  on  a  diet  deficient  in  protein,  the 
muscle-forming  constituents;  or  to  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise  from  too  close  confinement  in  small  pens. 
Rub  the  back  and  loins  with  a  liniment  of  two 
parts  each  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil,  and  one 
part  oil  of  turpentine  well  shaken  together.  Re¬ 
peat  the  application  every  three  or  four  days 
until  the  skin  is  well  blistered.  Internally,  feed 
the  sow  twice  daily  20  grains  nux  vomica.  In¬ 
crease  the  dose  of  the  nux  about  five  grains  daily 
until  the  sow  is  receiving  60  grains,  or  one  dram, 
twice  daily,  and  continue  for  10  to  14  days,  or 
until  twitching  of  the  muscles  is  observed.  Then 
reduce  the  dose  or  discontinue  altogether,  as  may 
be  required.  p.  l.  k. 


The  skeleton  in 
many  a  household  is 
the  peculiar  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  wife  and 
mother,  or  of  the 
wife  who  ought  to  be 
a  mother  and  is  not. 
Happiness  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  secret 
sickness  that  may 
lurk  like  a  grinning 
death  among  the 
most  luxurious 
homes.  The  most 
terrible  thing  about 
this  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  is  that  it  is  entirely  needless.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  every  woman 
in  the  world  should  not  be  strong  and  health¬ 
ful  and  capable  of  fulfilling  her  whole  duty 
as  a  wife  and  mother.  Many  women  go  on 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  be¬ 
coming  weaker  and  weaker,  because  of  a 
very  natural  hesitancy  they  feel  in  consult¬ 
ing  a  physician.  They  know  that  if  they  go 
to  a  doctor  for  treatment,  the  first  thing  he 
will  insist  on  will  be  “examination”  and 
“  local  treatment”  This  must  of  course  be 
distasteful  to  every  modest  woman.  They 
are  generally  as  unnecessary  as  they  are  ab¬ 
horrent.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
cures  positively,  perfectly,  permanently,  all 
varieties  of  “female  weakness”  and  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  designed  to  do  this  one  thing, 
and  it  does  it.  It  is  the  only  medicine  now 
before  the  public  for  woman’s  peculiar  ail¬ 
ments,  adapted  to  her  delicate  organization 
by  a  regularly  graduated  physician— an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  skilled  specialist  in  these 
maladies.  It  cannot  do  harm  in  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  system.  Its  sales  exceed  the 
combined  sales  of  all  other  medicines  for 
women. 

Every  woman  will  be  healthier  and  happier  for 
following  the  friendly,  practical 
counsel  contained  in  Dr.  Pierce's 
great  universal  doctor  book : 
"The  People’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser."  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  medical  work  in 
one  volume  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  It  contains  1008  pages, 
fully  illustrated.  680,000  copies 
have  been  sold  at  $1.50  each 
bound  in  cloth.  The  profits  are 
now  used  in  printing  half-a-mill- 
ion  free  copies  bound  in  strong 
manilla  paper  covers.  To  get  one  you  have  only 
to  send  ai  one-ceat  stamps  ( to  pay  cost  of  mail 
ing  only  ),  to  World’*  Dispensary  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation,  No.  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Send 
promptly  before  all  are  given  away  if  in  Want 
of  one.  They  are  going  off  rapidly. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 

saw* down 


vvun  a  ruLuinuiMTunuaHniNK.  v  conus  by  own  bias  in  10 
hours.  Send  for  KRIE  lllua.  oat.  showing  latest  InPROVKHEflM 
and  testimonial,  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

6446  8.  Clinton  Street,  Chisago,  QJs  , 


ings  with  Neponset  Waterproof  Red 
Rope  Fabric.  It  is  very  inexpen¬ 
sive, —  costs  only  one  cent  per 
square  foot  at  the  factory,  includ¬ 
ing  nails  and  tin  caps  for  putting 
it  on,  —  and  it  is  as  wind-proof, 
water-proof,  and  frost-proof  as 
shingles  or  clapboards.  Neponset 
must  not  be  confounded  with  or¬ 
dinary  tarred  and  building  paper 
which  quickly  rots  when  exposed 
to  the  weather. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper , 
for  inside  lining,  is  water  and  ait- 
tight,  and  very  inexpensive.  Your 
boy  can  put  it  on. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  W  alpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
In  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


Save  Labor  and  Money. 

It  is  much  easier  to  have  a  machine 
do  your  work 
than  for  you  to 
do  it  y  o  u  r  s  e  1  f . 
There  is  more 
money  in  it  too, 
for  the  machine 
can  do  it  better. 
Therefore,  buy  a 
Little  Giant  Sep¬ 
arator.  It  will 
enable  better 
quality  and 
greater  quantity 
of  b  u  1 1  e  r,  and 
will  save  its  cost  the  first  year. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 
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MEN 


FARM  E  US, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALL  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER”  SffiK 

Stationarles,  Portables,  &e. 
PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells 
IT  K  Vh  C  what  Potash  is,  and  how  it 
should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 
all  applicants.  Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Fertilize... 

with  Nitrate. 

Success  and  profit  in  the  use  of 
fertilizers  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  the  proper  materials. 
Nitrogen  (“Ammonia”)the  most 
important  element  in  plant  food 
is  often  supplied  in  inferior 
form.  The  best  and  only  im¬ 
mediately  available  form  is 

Nitrate  of  Soda w 

Mix  your  own  fertilizers.  Use 
Nitrate.  You  will  save  money 
and  get  the  best  jiossible  results. 

A  40-pago  book,  “Food  for  plants."  Tolls  all  about 
mixing  and  using  fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  it 

Mm  HARRIS , 

P.  o.  Address,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Natural 

Fertilizer 

forall  kinds  of 

Field  and  Carden 

Crop.  Supplied  In  car¬ 
load  lots,  direct  from 
Canadian  storehouses,  in 
bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un¬ 
der  personal  supervision. 
Guaranteed  quality  and 
.  weight.  Write  for  free  parn- 
}  phletand  price-list. 

F.  R.  LALOR, 

Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  Co. 


Will 
not 
break 

Send  for 
circular. 


PAT'D  1831 


WILLIS 

SAP  SPOUT. 


In  one  piece  with  hook.  Hand 
somely  made  from  tinned  mal 
fleable  iron.  Far  superior  to  all  others 
Full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods 

CHARLES  MILL  Alt  A  SON,  UTICA,  N.  8 


WOOD 

SAWING 

MACHINES 


patterns.  Self  and  hand-feed  Dra 
Saws,  20 to  36  inch  Circular  Machine! 
Bolting  Mills  and  Horae  Powers. 
SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  ' 
Manitowoc,  \Vis. 


Been  in  use  over  25  years.  Made  from  chemicals 
and  free  from  stink.  Also  for  sale.  Nitrate,  Sulphate 
and  Muriate  Potash.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Dissolved 
Bone  Black,  Ground  Raw  Bone. 

CEO.  B.  FORRESTER, 

159  Front  Street,  New  York 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦  LIME  TESTS  | 

r  By  which  you  can  tell  quickly  and  conclusively  ♦ 
▼  whether  your  land  needs  lime  or  not,  will  be  ♦ 

♦  sent  free  of  expense  on  receipt  of  1U  cents  in  ♦ 

♦  postage  stamps.  POWELL  FERTILIZER  ♦ 

♦  AND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md.  • 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


-  -  -  ▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 

SAVE  MONEY,— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS.  > 

You  have  the  benefit  of  the  Agents'  Commission  and  the  Middleman's  profit 
Phos.  Acid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 


ANALYSIS.  „  . 

_  „  _  per  cent.  per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25  4  to  5 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer  9  to  10  2  to  3 

Scientific  Rconomy  Fertilizer 9  to  10  2V.  to  3% 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer .  11  to  12  3  to  4 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer .  9  to  10  3%  to  4% 

Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15  4  to  5  . 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

^Foraamples^and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  ion.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


per  cent. 

2  to  3 
4  to  5 
4  to  5 
6  to  7 


$23  00  per  ton 
16  00  “ 

20  00  “ 

21  00  “ 

23  00  “ 

18  00  “ 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  mild  weather  has  sprouted  up  the 
hens  nicely,  and  they  are  now  really  be¬ 
ginning  work.  Our  January  record  will 
certainly  make  a  better  showing,  and  it 
looks  now  as  though  the  cost  of  an  egg 
would  get  down  to  a  reasonable  figure. 
The  selling  price  is  still  good — our  dealer 
pays  us  three  cents  each  :  at  this  rate,  a 
dozen  eggs  per  day  will  buy  the  grain 
for  175  fowls.  The  Black  pullets  are  all 
coming  in  together,  and  the  chorus  they 
make  is  enough  to  gladden  the  heart.  The 
pullets  bought  in  the  live  poultry  market 
in  New  York  last  summer  have  about  all 
started.  The  old  hens  are  still  hanging 
fire,  but  they  will  join  the  procession 
soon.  Even  the  patients  in  the  roup 
hospital  laid  two  eggs  the  other  day.  In 
fact,  the  egg  trade  is  looking  up,  and  it’s 
high  time  it  did.  Quite  a  number  of 
letters  have  come  to  us  of  late,  and  this 
week,  we  will  try  to  put  a  few  of  them 
into  the  incubator.  Here  is  one  from 
Michigan  : 

Why  don’t  my  hens  lay  ?  They  have  com¬ 
modious,  warm  quarters,  well  ventilated  and 
lighted,  kept  reasonably  clean,  and  the  fowls  are 
practically  free  from  vermin.  About  20  were 
hatched  in  1896,  and  about  30  in  May  and  June 
1897 — Wyandottes.  They  have  scratching  room, 
well  littered,  and  good  inducements  to  scratch. 

I  feed  a  warm  mash  in  the  morning,  of  four  to  six 
quarts  bran,  corn  meal,  middlings  and  ground 
oats,  mixed  ;  at  noon,  perhaps  a  quart  of  buck¬ 
wheat  or  wheat  screenings  in  the  litter  to  induce 
scratching;  at  night,  about  two  quarts  corn  or 
screenings.  They  have  daily  three  or  four  quarts 
of  fresh-cut  bone,  or  when  bones  cannot  be  had,  a 
few  handfuls  of  ground  beef  scrap.  They  have 
ground  oyster  shells  constantly  before  them.  I 
never  took  more  pains,  or  got  fewer  eggs.  They 
look  healthy  and  bright,  but  lay  only  one  to  six 
eggs  per  day.  Why  not  more  ?  They  have  free 
range,  and  the  winter  has  averaged  very  mild. 

H.  B. 

We  should  not  feed  cut  bone  every  day, 
and  would  certainly  feed  green  food  of 
some  sort.  Judging  from  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  we  should  say  that  those  old 
hens  have  not  begun  to  lay,  while  the 
late-hatched  pullets  are  too  slow  in  start¬ 
ing.  We  know  what  it  is  to  see  such 
hens  looking  bright  and  lively,  and  still 
refusing  to  do  their  duty.  There  is  quite 
a  general  complaint  about  lazy  hens  this 
year.  We  would  feed  more  cabbage  or 
other  green  food,  give  cut  bone  every 
other  day,  and  stay  right  by  those  hens. 

A  friend  in  New  Hampshire  sends  this 
note : 

I  wish  you  would  repeat  the  ingredients  of  your 
balanced  ration.  I  desire  specially  to  know  what 
stimulant,  digester,  or  regulator,  you  give  your 
fowls,  and  what  vermin-killer  you  use.  My  morn¬ 
ing  feed  is  bran  and  oatmeal  mixed  with  skim- 
milk  and  ground  bone;  the  noon  meal  consists 
of  apples  and  occasionally  whole  wheat;  the 
evening  meal  of  whole  corn  on  the  cob.  Oyster 
shells  and  gravel  are  kept  by  them.  The  room  is 
windproof,  sunny  and  ample.  I  have  got  but 
three  eggs  from  my  flock  of  20  scrub  hens  since 
November  16.  I  like  your  writing  because  you 
give  us  the  “  downs”  as  well  as  the  “  ups.”  c.  e. 

The  feed  we  are  now  using  is  bought 
ready-mixed.  The  one  we  suggested  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  was  for  a  Michigan  man 
who  had  certain  grains  on  hand.  From 
our  present  experience,  we  would  mix 
about  as  follows  :  three  parts,  by  weight, 
of  wheat  bran,  two  parts  of  middlings, 
two  parts  of  corn  meal,  one  part  of 
ground  clover,  one  part  of  ground 
meat.  That  would  make  an  excellent 
mash  with  skim-milk  and  with  wheat 
and  corn  alternated  at  night.  We  feel 
sure  there  is  nothing  like  meat  for  mak¬ 
ing  good  hens  lay.  We  feel  satisfied  that 
the  best  ration  in  the  world  will  not 
make  some  hens  lay  until  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  ready.  We  have  never  used  any 
stimulant.  The  fault  is  more  in  your 
liens  than  in  your  ration.  Our  scrubs 
have  served  us  much  the  same  way, 
though  they  are  doing  better  now.  They 
may  be  lousy.  We  dust  our  hens  witli 
P.  D.  Q.  powder,  and  keep  the  perches 
well  smeared  with  tar.  No  meat,  scrub 
hens,  and  possibly,  lice,  and  perhaps,  too 
much  food,  would  be  our  guesses  at  your 
case. 

Speaking  of  mashes  and  rations,  here 
is  a  note  from  a  Pennsylvania  man  : 

Seeing  clover  meal  mentioned  in  some  of  our 
agricultural  and  poultry  papers,  I  was  led  to 
make  an  experiment  in  having  clover  ground.  I 
took  to  a  local  miller,  one-half  bushel  of  shelled 
corn,  one-half  bushel  of  oats,  Wz  bushel  (packed) 
of  cut  clover.  I  mixed  the  corn  and  oats,  and  re¬ 
quested  the  miller  to  grind  them  slowly  and  very 
fine.  While  the  corn  and  oats  were  grinding,  I 
fed  the  clover  between  the  stones  by  hand,  and 
all  were  ground  together  into  a  flue  meal.  I  mix 


•‘Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  a  simple 
yet  most  effectual  remedy  for  Coughs,  Hoarse¬ 
ness  and  Bronchial. Troubles.  Avoid  imitations. 
—Adv. 


this  combination  meal  with  bran  and  shorts, 
using  one-half  meal,  one-fourth  each  of  bran  and 
shorts,  for  a  morning  mash  for  our  hens.  The 
hens  are  very  fond  of  it.  We  have  not  fed  it 
long  enough  yet  to  note  the  effect  on  the  egg 
yield.  Our  hens  have  been  laying  fairly  well, 
but  we  expect  still  better  results  by  the  addition 
of  the  ground  clover.  By  adding  one-eighth,  by 
weight,  of  animal  meal  (we  are  out  of  it  at  pres¬ 
ent)  to  the  above  mixture,  we  would  have  our 
ideal  morning  mash  for  laying  hens.  I  send  you 
a  sample  of  this  corn-oats-clover  meal,  and  will 
report  my  success  with  feeding  it,  in  due  time. 
I  have  about  25  barrels  of  second-crop  cut  clover 
almost  perfectly  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  It 
was  mown  when  it  began  to  bloom,  carefully 
cured,  cut  as  fine  as  the  cutter  would  cut  it,  and 
packed  away  in  boxes  and  barrels.  If  I  find  it 
profitable,  I  will  have  it  all  ground  as  above. 

Smithfield,  Pa.  J.  t.  c. 

Of  course,  we  all  want  to  know  how 
this  feed  answers.  It  looks  well,  and 
we  would  like  to  have  a  ton  of  it.  I  like 
the  plan  of  giving  several  ingredients  in 
the  mash.  The  hens  certainly  appreciate 
it.  We  have  no  clover  hay  at  Hope  Farm 
— in  fact,  no  hay  at  all.  It  takes  time  to 
get  grass  started,  and  there  was  no  sod 
at  all  when  we  took  the  place.  When  we 
get  clover,  we  expect  to  change  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  hen  feeding. 

At  present,  we  are  feeding  the  bal¬ 
anced  ration  in  the  form  of  a  mash 
almost  entirely.  Most  of  our  hens  have 
hardly  seen  a  whole  grain  since  last 
November,  except  for  a  week  when  we 
fed  whole  corn  at  night.  One  or  two 
old  hens  died  from  no  apparent  cause. 
On  cutting  one  of  them  open,  we  found 
a  mass  of  fat  on  the  inside,  the  heart  and 
lungs  being  fairly  incased  with  it.  The 
gizzard  did  not  seem  to  have  grit  enough 
in  it.  Prof.  Wheeler,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
has  been  feeding  ground  grain  to  test  its 
value  against  whole  grain,  and  we  wrote 
to  ask  him  if  he  noticed  anything  wrong 
with  the  mash-fed  birds.  This  is  what 
he  says  : 

The  chicks  fed  only  ground  grain  were  at  all 
times  in  as  vigorous  health  as  those  fed  whole 
grain,  and  grew  faster.  After  caponizing,  also, 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


A  lamp  does  not  burn  very 
well,  and  eats  its  head  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it. 

Index  tells. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  ”  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CD., 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 
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CRE  OF  CORNi 

and  i  ts  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of  | 


B >  OlClll *•*• -  - 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  195  naves  anil  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfk.  Co. 
Salem,  0.,  is  uiK|Uestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on 
liie  subject.  It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

HI — Silage.  IV-Feedins;  of  Silage. 

V—  Com  parison  of  Silage  and  ot  her  Feeds. 

VI-  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly.  — 

It  is  FREE.  W  rite  for  a  copy 

to-day— to-morrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio, 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  ask 
WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


DRY  c 
FODDER 
CUTTING 


ting  PAYS  SO  Wffi.li 
e  Stock  or  Dairy  farm, 
nake  the  largest  line  of 
ug Machinery  on  Earth. 
ALLEY  MEG.  CO., 


FOD 


[R  CUTTER  with  Corn  Stalk  Crusher 

^JTre&d  Powers  for  I,  2,  3  and  i  horaec, 
either  level  or  regular  tread;  Sweep 
~  t  Grain  Separators, hand  and 
y>ower  Corn 
Shellers, 
Grinding 
7 Mills, steel  and 
stave  land  roll* 
i  ers, plows, corn 
4  cultivators, 
washing  ma- 


3  to  25  h.  p.  engines,  mounted  or  stationary 
a  a  ti  i:uutVEIM1  A-  KON 


Getour  price 

rf‘ ..  4  m  «r  Pn 


FULL  VALUEh 

Fast  Crinding  Portable  Crist  and 

rrrn  II  Ml  0  Vertical  Burr  Stones 
ILlU  MILLOiin  sizes  from  16  to  30 
;  capacity,  more  than  any  mill 
made  of  the  same  size.  Make  also 
Oat  Clippers,  Engines, Boilers,  pumps 
Ac.  Call  for  catalogue U. 

AS.  KAESTNER  &  CO. 
Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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95  p.ct.  Fertile  Eggs 

Cijas.  W.  Hill  &  Son  are  well-known  breeders  of  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  and  are  prominent  members  of  the  New  London 
Agricultural  Society.  They  do  not  aim  so  much  to  get  a  large 
lot  of  eggs  as  they  do  to  get  good  fertile  eggs  and  healthy 
chickens.  Concerning  their  use  of  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal, 
they  write  as  follows  : 

“We  have  bred  fowls  for  over  12  years,  and  fed  various 
kinds  of  foods  and  condition  powders  during  that  time,  but 
never  have  had  the  success  that  we  bad  during  the  last  breed¬ 
ing  season,  when  we  used  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal.  With  our 
Buff  Plymouths  and  White  Wyandottes  95  per  cent  of  our  eggs 
were  fertile,  and  we  consider  that  it  was  due  to  this  food.  We  fed 
our  chicks  with  the  Meal  as  directed  by  the  Bowker  Company, 
and  raised  between  90  and  95  per  cent.  We  think  there  is 
nothing  quite  so  good  as  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal,  and  we 
are  feeding  it  again  this  year  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence.” 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  makes  liens  lay. 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  10  hens  three  months,  $1. 

Four  times  as  much,  12.25. 


For  Sale  by  Dealers  and  by  the  Manufacturers. 

The  Bowker  Company, 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALWAYS  SOLD  IN  YELLOW  BAGS. 


The  Improved  D.  S.  Separator 

Continues  to  Lead 

Its  product  awarded  the 

Creamery  Sweepstakes  Grand  Sweepstakes 

and  the 

GOLD  MEDAL 

At  Annual  Convention  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association, 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  January  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th,  1898. 

History  Repeats  Itself. 

In  1894  and  1896,  same  Conventions  awarded  the 

GOLD  MEDAL 

to  the  product  of  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 
If  you  GET  THE  BEST  you  will  buy  the  IMPROVED  U.  S. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlets 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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SO  £»•  FOR  CORN 

That's  what  every  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  after 
■  -  ■  r  ■  being  ground  on  our 

Scientific  Grinding  Mill 

Here's  something  entirely  newi  a  2  to  4 
horse  Mill.  We  call  it  DOUBLE  ACTION— 
both  plates  revolve.  Grinds  Ear  Corn  and  all 
grains  for  feed.  Other  styles  and  sizes,  2  to  50  h.p. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO  Soringfieltl,  0. 


PDCAUCDV  outfit  for  sale  at  half  price.  Good  as 
UnLAIVlLni  new.  O.  V. LOVE, North Mehoopany, Pa 


Nc.3  "PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 


OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 
Ail  iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad* 
{ustable  Feed  Slide 


©rinds  si  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  | 
power, one  to  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  a  team  or  wind.  Will 
notohoke  down  the  smallest: 

power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  -  _  _  _ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  In  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero”  and  '‘American”  ©rinding 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peck’* 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  WlndMIllafor 
power  and  pumping,  W ood Saws, Corn  SheJlers.  eta.  ( 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO  27F»wp8l:8AWIA,ILIS. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Bold  with  or  without  Elevator. J 
For  EVERY  VARIETY  of  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  mills.  Handiest  to 
operate  and  Lightest  Running. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
PN.BOWSHER  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


DUPLEX 

Mitt 


CRINDING 

is  made  to  grind  all  kinds  of  grain,  cotton 
seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucked  or  unshucked 
into  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist. 
Does  it  rapidly,  cheaply,  and  with 
small  power.  Only  mill  madewith 
upex  Crinders.  “HandBook 
_  -Farmers  and  Feeders”  sent  FREE, 

n  e  l/CI  I  V  PH  8  Wanler Street 
” I  Uiv*  MULT  uU«  Springfield,  0, 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 

(CONTINUED.) 

the  birds  remained  in  apparently  perfect  health, 
until  they  were  marketed.  All  lots  were  liber¬ 
ally  supplied  with  grit,  but  no  differences  were 
noticed  in  its  consumption.  A  pen  of  laying  hens 
having  half  their  grain  ground  and  moistened, 
consumed  about  one-third  more  prepared  grit 
during  the  year  than  another  pen  having  only 
whole  grain.  No  examinations  were  made  of 
the  internal  organs  of  the  chicks  or  capons.  All 
the  birds  were  in  good  condition,  and  nothing  ab¬ 
normal  was  noticed,  or  any  indications  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Laying  hens  which  had  for  a  year  been  fed 
a  ration  half  of  which  was  ground  grain,  showed 
little  difference,  upon  dissection,  from  hens 
which  had  been  fed  only  whole  grain.  Of  the 
entire  bodies  of  the  latter,  about  18.6  per  cent 
consisted  of  fat,  and  of  those  of  the  former,  about 
15.4  per  cent.  This  proportion  was  not  excessive, 
for  the  carcass  of  a  Leghorn  pullet  in  full  laying 
contained  18  per  cent  of  fat. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  I  prefer  to  feed  almost 
exclusively  ground  grain  to  fowls  being  fattened 
— the  fattening  period,  of  course,  being  short — 
but  I  should,  certainly,  advise  against  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  ground  grain  exclusively  to  laving  hens  in 
confinement,  for  its  continually  successful  use 
does  not  appear  practicable,  except,  perhaps,  to 
hens  having  free  run  in  summer.  One  of  the 
most  practicable  methods  of  assuring  exercise 
by  hens  in  confinement,  is  the  feeding  of  some 
whole  or  cracked  grain  in  dry  litter.  Very  “  high 
feeding  ”  of  hens  kept  in  a  warm  place,  especially 
where  they  have  little  exercise,  in  my  opinion, 
causes  often  the  common  liver  disease  and  other 
unhealthy  conditions.  Possibly,  the  diseased 
condition  you  noticed  was  not  induced  by  the 
food;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  may  have 
been. 

The  great  majority  of  our  hens,  fed  on 
the  mash  alone,  are  as  bright  and  lively 
as  can  he.  Most  of  the  “authorities”  seem 
to  agree  with  Prof.  Wheeler  that  whole 
grain  should  be  used  in  the  laying  hen’s 
ration.  We  started  with  a  theory,  and 
we  shall  give  it  a  good  test  before  aban¬ 
doning  it.  At  present,  it  looks  as  though 
the  “  authorities  ”  are  right  and  we  are 
wrong,  though  the  breed  has  much  to  do 
with  it.  Our  black  birds  are  perfect 
gluttons.  We  can  safely  keep  food  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time.  They  will  eat 
what  they  need,  and  then  go  and  work 
or  play  until  ready  for  another  meal. 
The  Leghorns  seem  to  have  much  the 
same  disposition.  The  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  lazier  breeds  cannot  stand  such 
prosperity.  They  will  eat  their  fill,  and 
then  stand  still  and  think  about  it.  We 
are  willing  to  keep  right  on  feeding  the 
blacks  as  we  have  been  doing,  but  the 
heavier  birds  certainly  should  be  kept 
hungry  about  two-thirds  of  the  time. 

Another  Michigan  man  asks  these 
questions  among  others  : 

Are  the  poultryhouses  ou  Hope  Farm,  when  the 
fowls  are  confined,  frost-proof?  What  portion  of 
the  day,  if  at  all,  are  the  houses  open,  during  the 
Winter  ?  How  cold  does  it  get  at  Hope  Farm  ? 
Which  is  better  to  sprinkle  on  the  dropping 
boards,  lime  or  plaster?  Why?  If  you  used 
either  at  Hope  Farm,  would  it  be  necessary  to 
daub  the  perches  with  coal  tar? 

We  are  keeping  most  of  our  hens  this 
Winter  in  a  large  rented  house.  It  is  not 
entirely  frost-proof,  and  has  the  useless, 
old-fashioned  ventilators.  Our  own  small 
houses  are  nearly  frost-proof  except  in 
the  coldest  weather.  We  let  the  hens 
out  every  day  except  in  the  coldest 
storms.  Our  plan  is  to  open  the  little 
doors  and  let  the  hens  run  in  or  out  at 
their  pleasure.  On  rare  occasions,  the 
mercury  falls  to  zero,  but  this  Winter 
has  been  mild,  and  the  hens  have  not 
been  confined  more  than  10  days  all  told. 
We  like  to  give  them  a  chance  to  run 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Plaster 
is  better  for  sprinkling  over  the  manure. 
“  Lime  ”  will  set  free  the  ammonia,  which 
is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  manure. 
“  Plaster  ”  is  the  sulphate  of  lime.  When 
put  with  the  manure,  the  sulphur  leaves 
the  plaster  and  unites  with  the  ammonia, 
forming  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
will  not  evaporate  and  thus  be  lost.  The 
plaster,  also,  dries  the  manure  and  keeps 
it  in  good  condition  We  started  with 
using  nothing  in  the  manure,  in  the  hope 
that  we  could  sell  it  to  a  tanner.  This 
is  not  possible,  and  now  we  shall  use  a 
waste  plaster  which  is  a  refuse  in  the 
manufacture  of  phosphorus.  It  contains 
a  small,  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
is  a  dull  brown  color.  We  shall  continue 
to  put  tar  on  the  roosts,  no  matter  how 
the  manure  is  treated. 

Among  other  interesting  reports,  is 
this  one  from  Illinois  : 

1  am  quite  interested  iu  tbe  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
but  want  to  say  right  here  that  those  hens  are 
no*  doing  as  well  as  they  should.  I  consider  my 
hens  a  failure  so  far  this  year,  and  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  yet  I  got 
from  6  to  1 1  eggs  each  day  during  those  two 
mouths.  At  18  cents  a  dozen,  the  price  I  have 
been  getting  in  store-pay  (except  a  few  dozen  sold 
at  20  cents),  they  have  paid  for  the  feed  for  the 
whole  flock,  which  has  cost  me  about  10  cents  a 
day,  as  follows  :  Ten  pounds  of  corn,  five  cents; 


four  pounds  of  bran,  two  cents;  two  pounds  of 
ship  stuff,  1(4  cent:  cut  bone,  blood  meal,  cull 
potatoes,  etc.,  would  run  it  up  to  about  10  cents 
in  all.  I  have  Blue  grass  and  White  clover,  also 
rye  pasture  for  them  to  run  on  when  they  can  get 
outdoors,  which  has  been  all  but  about  two 
weeks  so  far  this  Winter.  I  have  78  grade  and 
full-blood  White  Leghorns,  all  hens  from  two  to 
four  years  old,  except  about  one  dozen  pullets.  I 
lay  my  failure  to  old  hens,  and  will  never  keep 
any  over  a  year  old  again.  I  don’t  keep  a  daily 
egg  record,  but  last  year,  with  this  same  flock, 
except  the  pullets,  I  started  a  332-egg  incubator 
January  1.  and  never  kept  eggs  over  two  weeks. 
Comparing  with  that,  I  have  failed  this  past  Fall. 
I  am  now  getting  from  21  to  23  eggs  a  day,  and  on 
the  increase,  but  they  can’t  make  up  for  lost 
time,  as  eggs  are  now  16  cents  and  liable  to  be 
less  any  day.  We  must  get  eggs  in  November  and 
December  to  make  hens  pay  here.  I  am  out  at 
daylight,  and  give  my  hens  a  quart  or  two  of 
screenings  to  work  on,  then  I  can  take  time  to 
mix  their  mash  an  hour  or  so  later.  o.  m.  a. 

You  will  see  how  the  poultry  business 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
G.  M.  A.  can  feed  78  hens  on  10  cents’ 
worth  of  feed,  while  we  would  have  to 
pay  nearly  15  cents.  His  eggs  bring  1J4 
cent  each,  while  ours  bring  three  cents 
just  now.  ITe  is  rightabout  the  old  hens. 
We  must  have  early-hatched  pullets  of  a 
good  laying  strain,  if  we  are  to  expect 
November  eggs.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
pullets  must  be  forced  right  along.  It 
will  not  do  to  let  them  stop.  They  must 
be  well  “  mated  with  meat”.  According 
to  our  experience,  Mr.  A.  is  feeding  those 
hens  too  much  corn  and  ship  stuff  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  bran  and  meat.  A  Leg¬ 
horn  will  stand  this  better  than  one  of 
the  heavier  breeds,  but  I  should  want 
more  muscle-makers  in  the  ration. 

H.  W.  C. 


Especially  in  serious  cases  of  cold,  or  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  doctor,  you  want  a  medicine  which  you 
know  is  right.  That's  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 


/p  It’s  worth  your  while  to  send  for  a  ^ 
(ft  free  sample  of 


Tuttle’s 

Elixir. 


It  cures  curbs,  colic, 

Used  and  endorsed  by  sprains,  lameness, 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  ^  in  a  horse. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  rheu¬ 
matism,  bruises,  etc.  Send  three  2- 
ccnt  stamps  for  postage  only. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  I’cverly  St.,  Boston. 


$  $50  IN  A  LUMP 


That  is  just  about  the  . 
amount  of  money  the 

aVTEHs  .  _ -  shrewd  horse  buyer  I 

wants  to  knock  off  the  | 
price  of  a  good  horse 
for  one  small  lump  I 
on  the  leg.  Why  not 
take  off  the  lump  and 
get  the  extra  money?  ( 

QUINN’S! 
♦  OINTMENT  ♦ 

.will  remove  ail  lumps  and  bunches  perma- 
'  nently  without  leaving  a  scar.  For  sale  at( 
^  all  drug  stores  at  *1.50  pkg.  Smaller  size  60c. 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Whitehall,  N. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


A  Disinfectant  Powder  fo 

- —  — - Poultry  Vermin.  Bample  10c 

Book  Free.  d.  j.  Lambert,  Box  307.  Apponang.  R.  ] 


Save  *  Cows 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  is  cheap  insur¬ 
ance.  50c.  each ;  $5.00  doz.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cat  a  horn  without  I 
j  crushing,  because  it  cuts  from  four , 
-  - ’.sides  at  once  eat  ■  — 

THE  KEYSTONE 
—DEHORNER— 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World's 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  4 

1A.  O.  IlliOSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa,  4 


Newtons  pniV  fTIt 
Improved  v"  »»  J  Ilk 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia.  IU.  Catalogue  Free 


Great  Egg  Makers 

MANN’S  Green  Bone  Cutter 
ANN’S  Granite  Crystal  Grit 

will  make  hens  la  j  lots  of  egj?s.  They  provt 
the  victory  of  science  over  guesswork.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  certain.  Hens  lay  twice  the  eggs  when 
fed  green  bone  and  grit. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTERS 

hare  a  world  wide  fame.  Cash  or  instal¬ 
ments.  111.  catTg.  free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.W.MANN  CO., Milford, Mass 

If  you  Intend 
buying  a 

before  doing  so,  send  to  ns  for  our  new 
catalogue  just  out,  giving  particulars 
and  a  full  line  of  testimonials.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

STRATTON  &  OSBORNE,  Erie.  Pa. 


$C  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
O  &.  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymcn. 
Dalgy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

>  Circular  and  testimonials  1'ree. 

WILSON  BROS.,  iiastoii,  Pa. 


Bone  Gutter, 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK.  PA. 


Poultry  Supplies 

Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies  Is  full  of 
meat.  You  should  have  It  If  at  all  Interested 
In  Poultry.  Sent  free 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Narcissus  and  Lillies. 
Send  for  illustrated  list,  just  published. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES.  2 

217-219  Market  st..  Philadelphia  Pa  £ 

AVVV  vvvvwwvvt  VVVWWVWVVVWVVV 

PQULTElYxgnrs; 

OSS,  Tenets*,  Feed,  Incubat¬ 
ors,  Live  Stock,  Brooder*-ciaytMn*— It’s 
our  business.1*  Cell  or  let  ue  send  you  our  , 
Illustrated  catalogue— it's  free  for  theaak- , 
ing— it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 
m  28  Vesoy  8treet,  New  York  City.  ^ 

ON  TRIAL- All  Sizes  and  Prices. 

“The  2  quiney  machines  hatched  36  and  HO 
chicks  from  400  eggs.  My  *10  one  hatched  86 
_  __  anil  09  chicks  from  100  eggs  each.”  Mrs.  F. 

100 eff*  wlf-re*-  Vollrath,  Loekport,  111.  Send  4c  for  No.  23 
nation, tio.cuh  catalogue  and  testimonials.  T  ■  .  .... 

Buckeye  lucubutor  Go., bpringlluld,  O.  I  rial,  Jpll. 


Monitor  Incubator. 

Ill.  80-Page  Cat.  for  stamp; 
tells  all  about  Poultry. 

THE  MONITOR  CO., 

54  Wm.  St.,  Middletown, Ct. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher  I 
.  in  the  market.  Circulars  FltCK.  - 
GEO.  KltTKL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


IHATCH  Chickens  bvste*^ 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self ■  Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
Orst-claas  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  8TAIII,, 
ltd  to!  22  8.  6th  8t.QulncT.ni. 


Satisfact  ion  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded  on  every 

MARILLA 

INCUBATOR  &  BROODER 

we  sell.  Are  not  those  reasonable  terms? 
That  shows  you  how  much  faith  we  have 
in  our  machines.  Either  HOT  WATER 
or  HOT  AIR  machines.  A  child  can  work 
them.  Eleventh  year  on  the  market. 

THE  MARILLA  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Odainj-  4r.stan.ps,  Box  17  Marina,  N.  Y. 

AFTER  YOU  TRY  IT. 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  nay  for  It 
.  before  giving  It  a  trial. 

I  w  e*en,i  you  onrs  on  trial.  Not  a  cent  paid 
^nntii  tried.  A  child  can  run  It  with  G  minuter 
attention  dally.  First  Prise  at  Worlds  Fair. 
First  Prize  and  Medal  at  Nashville  Expo- 
Lsltion.  Our  large  handsomely  illnstrated 
pinna  ii  catalogue  tells  all  about  poultry,  incubators 

i,  ""  for.  Brooder*,  Poultry  |  ami  the  money  there 
II  ousts,  etc  sent  for  2t>  cents.  (  is  ink.  Sent  h.r  fie. 

WOnCulin  Inch  (In  60  Clinton  Street, 

VUIIUUIIfl  iriCDa  00.  Delaware  City,  Del. 


A  Record 

k  to  be  of  value  must  be 
backed  by  continued 
worthy  deeds.  The 

Prairie  State 
Incubators 
and  Brooders 

(have  increased  their 
[first  premiums  to  200  in 
\  competition  with  the 
A  best.  Send  for  1898  cat- 
lalogue,  giving  full  de- 
ascription.  Handsome 
^  colored  plates. 

Wo  warrant  every 
machine. 

.fh-aire  Stale Inch'  tor  Co 
V  Homer  City  Pa 


<0-5 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

EL.L.ERSL.IE  STOCK  FARM. 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RC  CIIAMMON  l  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
■  I.  onsiiliuilf  )  Farm.Hdgeworth.P.F.W.ic.R.b 

Holsteinsare  Money  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pall 
full  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick.  When  done  at  the  pall  they  ornament 
the  butcher’s  block.  They  are  prepotent,  and  always 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  calves.  THE 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  is  found  in  the  herd  of 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanlc  Station  N.  J. 

CHKNANGO  VALLEY  8TOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
V. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambonlllet  Bheep;  Poland-Chlna.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKNBURGH. 

EIGHT  FIRST-CLASS  STALLIONS 

for  Jersey  Catt  le.  Seven  are  Clydesdale,  and  one  is 
an  Imported  Coach.  C.  BORDWELL.  Batavia.  O. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
quick.  Special  cut  prices  on 
above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry 
Cochranville.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


Hamilton  & 


BETWEEN 


100  and  200  pure  Poland-Cbina  Pigs 

_ will  be  ready  for  our  Spring  trade. 

*7  each;  $13  pair:  $10  trio.  Have  commenced  hooking 
orders.  F.  II.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chiuenango,  N.  Y 


2S06  lbs- 

weight  of  two  of  tile 

Famous  O  I  C  Hogs. 
We  Sell  SCI'.  On  Tims 

to  the  first  applicant  In  each  iocaltly. 
Description  free.  We  ship  to  all  states 
and  foreign  countries. 

L-  B.  SILVER  BQ. 

1 35summit  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Bkkkhhire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  lied  A  Poland  China 
I’IGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey* Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry, Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

S.  W.  SMITH,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PICS 


to  register. 


Extra  fine  Improved  Chester 
Wiiite  l’igs,  3  to  4  months 
old  at  $8  apiece.  Pair  not 
akin.  $16.  All  stock  eligible 
C.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


Phochirc  PifT0  White  Wyandotte  Fowls.  Write 
UIICollllS  rl£0  SILAS  DEAN.  Oak  Hill.  N.  Y. 

PUCCIIIDCC  Lord  Rex  and  Lady  Caroline 
uncomnco  Stock  of  Cheshires.  Pigs  8,  10, 
12  weeks  old.  Sows  bred.  Service  Boars. 

W.  E.  MANDKV1LLK,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 

Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

1  have  now  shipped  471  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  Noted  for  lean  meat  and  rapid  growth. 

E.  W.  DAVIS.  Torringford,  Conn. 

Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  our  yards.  Eggs  In  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JzxMKS  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


$1,500  IN  CASH 

and  2000  Premiums  were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12 
rnii/i  q  .un  pnpQ  State  8hows  in '97.  Lar- 
rUYYLo  AND  tuuo  gCst  Range  in  the  west. 
Send  5  cents  stamps  for  best  Illus-  r-n  d  C  A I  C 
trated  Poultry  Catalogue.  Address  »  Urt  oALt 
CIIAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  Box  86,  Columbus.  O. 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

R  LARGE  ’98  GUIDE  of  100 

pages  explains  all.  Worth  $25.00 

to  any  one.  The  largest,  firn^t  and  most  complete 
book  ever  published  in  colors,  t.outaln«  over  175 
new  llliittt  ration*,  nun  drwta  of  valuable  recipes  and 
plans,  and  HOW  TO  MAKE  PODjTRY  PAY.  Sent 

nnst paid  JOHN  BAUSCHER.  Jr. 

for  15utS. 


Box  66-  FREEPORT,  ILLS. 


INfTTRATftR'k  Self- Regulating.  Catalogue  free 
U1UUDA1  vnd_<j.  g  SINGER,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 


THE  HATCHING  HEN 

HAS  LOST  HER  OCCUPATION 

,and  In  the  production  and  brooding  of  chicks  she 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  better  and  everyway 
PEI  I  API  C  INCUBATORS 
1\E,L.1ADLE  AND  BROODERS 
They  Hatch  and  Brood  when  you  are  ready. 
__  They  don’t  get  lousy.  They  grow  the  strongest 
~chieks  and  the  most  of  them.  It  takes  a  224  page  book 
to  tell  about  these  machines  and  our  Mammoth  Reli¬ 
able  Poultry  Farms,  Sentbymailon  receipt  of  10  cents.  Sendforltnow 
Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  (?uincy,  Illinois. 


A  Surprise 


to  us.*has|been>  the  interest  in  our  advertisement  regarding  dairy 
Harms  for’sale.  We  have  inquiries  from  all  sections  of  the  country ; 
IHERKFORE  kindly  send  us  particulars  if  you  wish  to  buv  or  sell. 

ggsm  ik>lstk7ns  jmd  a  Y  IlsH  I K ’we  hwel^rUMkf1  WHMnEttal  Jot?  ** 

Rural  ^New-Yorker.  “E  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  Co!|  24  State  St",'N.  Y.  City, 
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BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
9.  W.  I  NGFRSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

TEAS*"”  COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set,  Toilet  8et,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
pounds  60c.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mail 
20  pounds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
*31  aud  33  Vcscy  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 

THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 

ARE  COOD  ENCINES 

because  they  are  made  of  the 

best  nmterlul  known,  with  the 
very  best  workm&mhlp  procurable. 
Theyare  Horizontal,  6  H.  P. 
up;  Upright,  8  H.  P.  up:  and 
Portable,  6 to  12  H.P.  These 
are  ideal  engines  for  fat  m  use 
good  for  running  SEPARATOR. 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 
CORN I  SMELLER,  FEED  GRINBEAS. 
-W000  SAWS,  ETC.  Send  for  fw 
- - hook  on  Engines  and  Boilers, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  1308,  Springfield,  0 


No  Money 


YOU 
SEND 

Until  Goods  Arrive  ! 
Disc  Harrows,  Lever 
Harrows,  11-foot  Seeders, 
Cultivators,  Wagons 
Write  for  Delivery  Prices 
and  Catalogue. 

EMPIRE  MEG.  CO., 

62  River  St., Rock  Falls, Ill 


“PENNA,” 


Harrows  and 

Cultivators. 


Wheel -’and  Lever,  Wood 
Frame, and  Plain  Steel  Frame,  Spring-Tooth  Harrows. 

Riding  Cultivators  with  Extension  Axles,  2  to  3 
levers.  Walking  Cultivators,  with  4  or  6  shovels. 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices  to 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

Manufacturers.  YORK.  PA. 
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Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 


ACME 


Adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work.  Crushes, 
icuts,  aerates,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  the 
soil,  killing  all  weeds  and  making  a  perfect 
4B?  seed  bed  in  one  operation. 

PMade  entirely  of  Cast  Steel  and  Wrought 

i Iron.  PRACTICALLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 


Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.  and  up. 
'  Sizes,  up  to  13}£  feet.  Illustrated  pamphlet  free. 

’WILL  BE  SENT  ON  TRIAL 
DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 


»y  ex  pen ne 
If  not  entirely  ftatlflfactory.... 


Millington,  New  Jorney, 

and  KO  So.  Cnnal  St.  Clileugo,  IIIr. 


♦♦ 


% 


I?  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  X.  S.—I  deliver  fret  on  board  at  distrilmtina  point*.  5’ 
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There’s  only  one  sure  way  to  plant  potatoes  quickly,  by  machinery. 
With  most  machines  it’s  hit  or  miss— very  often 
miss.  You  can  hit  every  time,  never  miss 
a  hill,  do  the  work  better  than  by  hand,, 
and  plant  easily  from  four  to  seven 
acres  a  day  with  the 


IMPROVED-ROBBINS  POTATO  PLANTER. 

Saves  time  in  the  early  Spring,  when  time  is  worth  more  than 
money.  The  Improved- Robbins  is  made  by  the  Iron-Ape  People, 
and  is  described  In  the  Iron- Ape  Rook,  which  will  be  sent  you  on 
request.  BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102,  CRENLOC 
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$1634 


BUYS 


« this  8-ft.  steel  mill ;  guar- 
\  antecd  easiest  running 
{  a  strongest  made  ;  pump* 
•  ing  and  power  mills,  8  to 
I  16-ft. ;  also  tanks, pumps, 
pipe  a  all  pumping  sup¬ 
plies.  We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits.  Price* -ill 
red  ii  eed .  Catalog  free. 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  it 


§15.40  $IO,95f 


buys  a  2-horse  Chilled 
’Mow.  Turns  furrow  14 
inches.  1  I  KlzcMchilled 
plows.  The  all-nteel 
plow  in  picture  cuts  12 
inches.  Made  of  bent 
material;  warranted 
to  neour  In  any  noil. 

Price,  *9.80. 

50  sizes  and  styles  steel 
plows  to  select  from. 

\Send  for  free 208-page  Spring  Agricultural  Catalogue 

]  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.y  P0g  S-  Cllntoii  St.,  Chloa^o;  Xll. 


This  2-h.Dl*C  Harrow 

cuts  6-ft,  has  12  16-m. 
discs.  Wt.  350  lbs.  Price. 
♦  15.40.  5  other  Mize*. 
A  16-toot  i  SprtnaHar* 
rowr— price,  ♦8.? 5.  All 
other  sizes  at  reduced 
price*; also  wood  a  steel 
frame  smoothing  harrow. 


This  2-horse  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  made  of  best  ma- 
terial.with shields,  neck- 
yoke  and  doubletrees, 
steel  wheels.  Prlee, 
complete,  ♦10.05. 
Usually  sells  for  $15  to 
$18.0ur  high  wheel  It  Id 

Ingjl'ulllvator,  only  $18. 


buys  tli  is  Steel  Hen  in 
Cultivator, plain,  with 
5  steel  reversible  shovels, 
giving  two  wearing  edges 
Spreads  to  33-i n .  M  ont 
u Hef'u I  one-horse  Cul¬ 
tivator  made.  We 
have  30  different  styles 
and  kinds  to  select  from. 

Seeder* — all  hinds. 


umnrve  ipc  i/mc”  A  nret^iass  ice 

YYUUU  O  I  n  0  FLOW.  Constructed 

entirely  of  Steel  and  Iron,  for  the  use 
of  Dairymen,  Butchers,  Farmers  and  others,  at  half 
the  price  of  the  Iceman’s  Plow.  Manufactured  by 
the  most  celebrated  makers  of  line  quality  lee  Tools.  For 
particulars,  write  to  agent  nearest  to  you  or  direct  to  the 

manufacturers, 


PRICE,  $OK 

48 -pp.  Illustrated  * m  m 

'  :e  Tool  Catalogue^and  to  all 
who  mention  this  paper  a 
v  lc-p.  treatise  on  the  Ice 
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How  Many  Hoes 

Would  it  take  to  work  20  acres  of  corn  in  a  day  ?  How  many  dollars  would  the  hoeing  cost  ?  A  big  hoy  and  a 
horse  can  weed  and  cultivate  20  acres  of  almost  any  crop  in  a  day  with  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder.  The 
greatest  labor — time — money  saving  farm  implement  of  the  century.  ulbT^-nh  conger? jJnMvllic!  Mich.  Does  more  and 
better  work  than  any  other  single  tool,  and  does  it  cheaper  than  you  could  do  it  any  other  way. 


‘The  Success  Weeder  saved  meat  least  $50  this  season.” — A.  O.  NICHOLS  Manomct,  Mass. 


“The  Success  Weeder  saves  us  $100  a  year  in  labor.” — G.  P.  WILLETS,  No.  Collins,  N.  Y. 
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is  t^only  weeder  made  with  flat  teeth — twice  as  flexible,  durable  and  effective  as 
round  teeth.  Liberal  inducements  to  farmers  and  others  to  sell  the  Success  Weeder. 

"The  Success  Weeder  takes  at  sight.  Could  have  sold  several  more  if  I  had  had  them  in  time. 

Think  you  can  book  me  for  20  Weeders  next  spring.” — JOHN  LIVINGSTON,  Morley,  N.  Y. 

The  first  order  from  your  town  will  secure  special  price  and  agency. 

Write  for  full  information  ;  be  sure  to  give  name  of  county. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  $c  Son,  Box  805,  York,  Pa. 
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POULTRY  BUSINESS  WITHOUT  INCUBATORS. 

GOING  BACK  TO  MOTHER  IIEN. 

Cheap  Incubation  in  Indiana. 

The  “  chicken  fever”  season  is  fast  approaching,  and, 
as  it  is  a  contagion  that  affects  so  many  of  us,  perhaps 
it  would  benefit  some  one  to  know  how  badly  I  was 
affected  last  year,  and  how  I  got  through  with  it. 
There  comes  a  time  when  every  box.  barrel,  kettle  or 
pan  attracts  my  attention,  and  if  it  can  be  converted 
into  a  hen’s  nest,  it  is  made  to  do  duty  as  such.  Last 
spring,  when  the  fever  struck  me,  I  was  very  ill-pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  For  a  few  years,  all  the  poultry  on  the 
farm  had  been  raised  on  the  share  system  by  our 
tenants,  who  had  the  proverbial  bad  luck  with  chick¬ 
ens,  and  we  had  all  winter  been  buying  our  eggs. 

The  most  careful  search  of  the  premises  brought  to 
light  only  10  hens  and  an  incubator  that  had  never 
incubated  satisfactorily.  As  this  was  the  fourth  ma¬ 
chine  we  had  tried — all  with  indifferent  success—  I  did 
not  want  to  risk  another,  so  this  one  was  filled  with 
nice  fresh  eggs  bought  from  neighbors,  that  had  been 
saved  on  purpose  for  us.  The 
machine  was  run  exactly  by 
printed  directions,  but  as  I  ex¬ 
pected  from  past  experience,  the 
“  self-regulator  ”  was  one  that  I 
must  regulate  myself,  and  of 
course,  at  the  critical  periods, 
something  happened  (I  guess), 
but  I  do  not  know  what;  anyway 
I  got  about  a  20-per  cent  hatch. 

This  made  me  “as  mad  as  a  wet 
hen  ”,  yet  I  was  determined  to 
have  chickens.  Having  read  in¬ 
cubator  literature  so  much  in 
which  all  makers  declared  that 
chickens  early  in  the  season  or  in 
large  numbers  were  possible  only 
by  the  use  of  their  individual  ma¬ 
chines,  I  had  been  believing  that 
old  biddy  was  entirely  a  back 
number,  and  any  one  who  de¬ 
pended  upon  her  an  old  fogy. 

But  just  to  spite  all  incubator 
men,  I  decided  to  try  her  any¬ 
way.  Remember,  she  was  con¬ 
spicuous  by  her  absence  on  our 
farm,  but  in  March,  I  made  a  tour 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  engaged 
all  'the  sitting  hens  that  my 
friends  did  not  want  to  use. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  ready 
a  sitting  room.  An  unused  tool 
house  was  selected,  which  could 
be  made  as  dark  as  desirable.  The  nest  problem  comes 
next.  A  man,  of  course,  would  have  made  a  uniform 
lot  of  boxes  at  quite  an  expense,  but  I  could  not  make 
them,  and  was  not  going  to  hire  it  done,  so  I  scoured 
the  entire  premises,  and  a  motley  set  of  nests  I  got, 
indeed.  I  wanted  something  that  could  be  burned  if 
lice  or  disease  broke  out.  Each  nest  was  nicely  lined 
and  provided  with  a  slatted  door  or  cover.  Every¬ 
thing  was  now  ready  for  “  biddy  incubators”. 

Late  in  the  evening,  I  started  out  hunting,  with 
open-meshed  sacks  for  game  bags.  Into  these  were 
chucked  the  sitting  hens  that  came  up  to  my  standard, 
and  acted  as  though  they  really  meant  business.  On 
arriving  home,  the  nests  were  partially  filled  with 
dummy  eggs,  the  hens  put  on  them  with  very  little 
ceremony,  the  slatted  doors  were  securely  closed, 
something  thrown  over  all  to  shut  out  the  light,  and 
Mrs.  Hen  was  left  to  her  own  meditations.  Thus 
every  hen  was  disposed  of.  The  next  morning,  the 
covers  were  taken  off  carefully,  and  if  the  hens  re¬ 
mained  quietly  on  the  eggs,  they  were  left  off  ;  but  if 
any  seemed  scared  or  restless,  they  were  again  shut 


up  in  darkness.  The  next  evening,  a  second  lot  of 
hens  were  brought  in  and  treated  in  like  manner,  and 
the  first  ones  were  set  on  good  eggs,  every  one  of 
which  was  dated.  By  this  means,  all  infertile  eggs 
could  be  removed,  and  the  nests  kept  full  of  fertile 
ones  ;  this  not  only  saved  room,  but  much  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  hatching  time  came. 

The  third  morning  after  the  hens  were  set,  they 
were  taken  off  the  nests,  turned  loose  in  the  room, 
where  there  was  fresh  wafer,  corn,  gravel  and  a  box 
of  dust.  After  a  free-for-all  fight — which  all  indulged 
in — a  good  bath,  and  with  crops  full  of  food  and  drink, 
my  “self-regulators”  were  anxious,  indeed,  for  their 
nests.  For  a  few  times  they  had  to  be  driven  to  the 
right  ones,  or  if  they  got  on  the  wrong  ones,  I  re¬ 
moved  them  immediately.  I  had  builded  better  than 
I  knew  in  having  my  nests  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  in 
all  locations.  The  hens  in  barrels  did  not  fly  to  nests 
up  higher,  neither  did  those  from  the  high  nests  seek 
low  ones,  and  so  on. 

When  hatching  time  came,  all  nests  with  eggs  found 
to  be  pipping  were  carefully  covered  or  removed,  that 


the  sound  of  the  chicks  might  not  disturb  the  other 
sitters.  My  previous  experience  with  brooders  had 
been  so  very  satisfactory  that  I  was  well  prepared  to 
care  for  the  chicks  in  this  way.  In  12  hours  after  the 
eggs  began  to  hatch,  all  the  chicks  were  removed  to  a 
well-warmed  brooder,  and  the  hens  reset.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  few  chicken  raisers  know  that  a  hen  will, 
from  choice,  sit  six  weeks,  and  hatch  a  larger  per 
cent — barring  accidents — the  second  sitting  than  the 
first.  I  had  one  hen  that  hatched  three  sittings  with¬ 
out  one  day’s  rest,  and  she-  sat  the  last  three  weeks 
without  a  cover,  and  could  have  left  the  nest  if  she 
had  wanted  to. 

When  wishing  to  reset  a  hen,  she  was  rather  rudely 
driven  off  the  nest  and  out  of  the  sitting  room.  The 
nest  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  refilled,  or  a  new 
one  put  in  its  place  and  filled  with  eggs  ;  the  door  of 
the  sitting  room  was  left  open  and,  if  the  hen  went 
back  to  her  nest — which  she  almost  invariably  did — 
well  and  good  ;  if  she  did  not,  the  nestful  of  eggs  was 
given  to  the  first  new  comer. 

My  hens  cost  from  15  to  25  cents  each,  and  after  they 


had  worked  for  me  six  weeks,  were,  with  a  few  weeks’ 
rest,  worth  as  much  as  they  cost.  I  kept  no  account 
of  the  number  of  sitters  bought,  but  it  will  answer  to 
say  that  I  hatched  1,800  chicks,  as  well  as  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  turkeys  and  ducks.  At  one  time,  I  had  over  50 
hens  at  woi’k,  and  while  they  were  a  care,  to  be  sure, 
yet  I  have  proved  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
that  of  our  neighbors,  that  an  incubator  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  commercial  poultry  business. 
One  hour  in  the  morning  was  all  I  needed  to  feed, 
water  and  put  back  on  the  nest,  50  hens.  By  going 
out  quite  early,  opening  all  the  nests,  and  taking  off  all 
hens  that  did  not  come,  then  closing  the  nests  again  so 
that  each  hen  would  get  her  food  and  exercise,  I  could 
leave  them  for  an  hour,  then  go  and  raise  all  the  doors, 
letting  all  go  on  that  knew  where  to  go,  and  driving 
the  others ;  I  could  then  shut  them  in  for  24  hours 
without  any  uneasiness.  The  work  of  igathering  the 
hens  from  the  neighbors  was  more  than  paid  for  in 
the  satisfaction  I  got  from  the  ride  and  visit.  While 
out  attending  to  the  sitters  at  night,  the  little  chicks 
were  gathered  up  and  taken  to  the  brooders.  Some 

one  has  said  that^the  successful 
incubator  man  is  born  not  made, 
and  that  no  woman  has  sense 
enough  to  hatch  with  one.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  so 
long  as  I  can  buy  a  sitting  hen 
for  25  cents,  use  her  six  weeks 
and  sell  her  for  as  much  as  she 
costs,  I  will  let  well  enough  alone, 
as  well  as  the  latest  “  self-regu¬ 
lating  incubator  ”.  Of  all  the 
hens  I  moved  and  removed,  set  and 
reset,  not  one  per  cent  failed  me. 
Indiana,  mrs.  w.  w.  stkvens. 

CHERUB  AND  CHICKS. 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows 
a  very  interesting  and  interested 
family  group.  It’s  dinnertime  for 
the  chicks.  If  they  have  any  fear 
of  the  little  lady  in  the  center  of 
the  group,  that  fear  has  all  been 
dispelled  by  their  anxiety  to  get 
at  that  feed.  But  we  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  much  fear, 
and  that  is  just  the  way  we  like 
to  see  chickens  brought  up.  There 
is  a  great  advantage  in  having 
them  so  tame  and  sociable  that 
they  will  not  run  away  as  though 
their  lives  depended  upon  their 
speed,  every  time  any  one  comes 
among  them.  It’s  a  good  thing, 
too,  to  have  the  children  brought  up  to  handle,  feed 
and  care  for  the  poultry  and  other  pets.  The  little 
girl  (as  well  as  the  chickens),  belongs  to  Mr.  Homer 
J.  Brown,  and  was  just  two  years  and  three  months 
old  when  the  picture  was  taken.  If  she  doesn’t  grow 
up  into  a  successful  hen  woman,  it  will  not  be  because 
of  lack  of  early  association  with  the  business.  The 
chickens  shown  are  all  purebred  Rose  and  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns, 
S.  S.  Ilamburgs,  and  W.  C.  Black  Polish.  They,  evi¬ 
dently,  have  a  wide  range,  and  should  be  healthy  and 
vigorous  in  consequence.  These  farm-bred  chickens 
with  free  range,  beat  those  raised  in  close  yards,  and 
breeders  are  more  and  more  coming  to  appreciate  this 
fact.  Notice  the  two  coops  in  the  background  with  a 
small  slatted  run  in  front  of  each,  thus  giving  the  hen 
more  liberty.  The  same  kind  of  a  run,  but  covered 
with  wire  so  as  to  keep  in  the  chickens,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  thing  to  confine  them  while  small  to  prevent  their 
running  out  in  the  wet  grass,  until  large  enough  to 
escape  harm.  Many  diseases  are  contracted  because  of 
the  small  chicks  running  out  in  the  dew  or  rain. 


A  GROUP  OF  FARM  CHICKENS  AT  DINNER  TIME.  Fig.  34. 
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WHEN  TO  PLOW  UNDER  GREEN  RYE. 

SHOUTED  WE  MOW  IT  FIRST  ? 

In  using  rye  as  a  green  crop  to  plow  under  in  the  Spring,  in 
what  stage  of  its  growth  would  you  prefer  to  do  the  plowing — in 
other  words,  when  is  rye  at  its  best  for  this  purpose  ?  Have  you 
ever  tried  the  plan  of  mowing  a  green  crop  of  this  kind  several 
days  before  plowing  under,  and  letting  it  wilt  or  partly  dry  on 
the  top  of  the  ground,  then  plowing  underand  packing  down  V  Do 
you  think  this  plan  would  have  any  advantage  over  the  usual 
one  of  plowing  this  rye  directly  into  the  ground  ? 

A  Small  Growth  Preferable. 

Rye  is  one  of  the  very  best  non-nitrogenous-fixing 
cover  crops  and,  in  some  localities,  may  provide  in 
early  Spring  some  pasture  for  light  stock  ;  but  usually 
the  ground  is  too  moist  and  the  air  too  cold  for  using 
it  in  any  large  way  as  pasturage.  Rye  should  be 
plowed  under  before  it  makes  any  very  large  growth 
in  the  Spring.  Six  or  eight  inches,  or  even  a  less 
height,  are  better  than  to  let  it  grow  until  it  heads. 
If  it  is  most  convenient  not  to  plow  the  land  until 
the  rye  would  naturally  head  out,  then  it  would  bet¬ 
ter  be  kept  back  by  pasturing.  There  is  enough  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter  in  the  roots  and  tops,  though  small, 
to  supply  the  land  with  all  that  is  needed,  and  having 
served  its  purpose  as  a  conserver  of  nitrogen  during 
the  wet  months  of  winter,  it  has  performed  its  full 
function.  If  it  is  left  until  it  is  well  headed  out,  it  is 
difficult  to  plow  under,  and  there  is  great  danger  that 
it  will  do  injury  to  the  succeeding  crop  if  the  weather 
should  remain  dry  after  it  is  plowed  under.  More  is 
gained  by  plowing  it  under  when  small  and  using  the 
time  which  intervenes  between  the  plowing  and  the 
planting  of  the  next  crop  to  set  free  plant  food  by 
extra  tillage.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

When  Full  Size  Is  Reached. 

There  is  a  point  just  before  the  grain  begins  to  fill, 
when  the  stalk  has  reached  full  size  and  height,  that 
is  here  considered  the  proper  time  to  turn  rye  under. 
At  that  time,  there  is  the  most  vegetable  matter  to 
put  into  the  soil,  and  as  it  is  humus,  mechanical  work 
of  the  roots  and  retention  of  nitrogen,  that  we  expect 
from  rye  in  the  way  of  fertilization,  the  utmost  limit 
of  usefulness  of  the  plant  has  then  been  reached.  It 
will  soon  decay,  and  such  a  crop  as  corn  can  be  at 
once  planted  on  the  inverted  sod,  after  thorough  roll¬ 
ing  and  harrowing.  The  harrowing  may  follow  plant¬ 
ing,  but  rolling  should  precede  it.  Conservation  of 
water  in  the  soil  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  as  the 
full  growth  of  the  rye  may  rob  the  soil  of  that  most 
valuable  item  of  plant  growth,  it  is  often  best  to  plow 
under  any  green  crop  when  it  is  one-half  grown.  Each 
user  of  rye,  for  this  purpose,  must  decide  this  question 
from  the  rainfall  during  the  growth  of  the  rye,  the 
use  the  land  will  be  put  to  after  the  rye  is  turned 
under,  the  length  of  time  ensuing  before  planting, 
and  the  probable  rainfall  after,  the  latter,  of  course, 
partly  guesswork.  I  have  never  tried  mowing  rye 
before  plowing,  neither  have  I  even  thought  of  it.  As 
I  look  at  it,  by  so  doing,  I  would  not  only  do  needless 
work,  but  turn  an  easy  job  into  a  hard  one,  as  rye 
usually  stands  very  straight,  and  is  by  use  of  a  laying 
arm  ora  chain  on  the  plow,  one  of  the  easiest  crops  to 
plow  under.  Also,  I  would  lose  considerable  water  in 
the  event  of  rainfall  which  the  plowed  under  soil 
would  hold,  but  the  hard,  unplowed  soil  would  not. 

Delaware.  s.  h.  derby. 

When  It  Has  the  Greatest  Weight. 

The  plowing  under  of  green  crops  serves  more  than 
one  purpose.  As  generally  understood,  it  is  done  to 
supply  humus  to  the  soil.  Rut  for  what  purpose  is 
that  vegetable  matter  required  ?  Is  it  not  for  render¬ 
ing  the  soil  porous  so  that  the  air  can  penetrate  it  and 
store  up  within  it  moisture  ?  If  it  be  true  that  humus 
and  moisture  are  the  two  essential  elements  most 
needed  in  our  soils,  and  I  find  it  so  in  my  experience, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  vegetable 
matter,  the  growing  crop,  whether  it  be  rye  or  any  of 
the  leguminous  plants,  should  be  plowed  under  when 
there  is  the  greatest  weight  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  before  the  crop  begins  to  mature  ?  At  this 
time,  it  would  be  filled  with  rich  juices,  and  the  plowing 
under  of  the  crop  at  this  stage  of  its  growth,  and  com¬ 
pacting  it  so  that  fermentation  would  set  in,  would 
supply  in  its  decomposition  the  moisture  necessary  to 
dissolve  the  mineral  elements  in  the  soil,  and  thus 
serve  a  double  purpose.  In  this  indirect  action  lies 
the  chief  value  of  this  green  crop  which  is  plowed 
under,  therefore,  you  see  that  mowing  and  allowing 
the  crop  to  dry  before  plowing  it  under,  would  be  tak¬ 
ing  from  it  this  power  of  making  the  plant  food  in  the 
soil  available.  Again,  it  could  not  be  plowed  under 
after  being  cut  without  being  placed  in  the  furrow,  as 
it  would  bunch  up  and  clog  the  plow,  and  very  much 
of  this  dry  matter  would  be  on  the  surface  after  liar¬ 
rowing.  Therefore,  I  would  always  plow  under  rye 
or  any  other  green  crop  when  full  of  moisture,  for  the 
reasons  stated.  Walter  f.  taber. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Just  as  It  Is  Coming  in  Head. 

I  should  prefer  to  plow  under  a  green  crop  of  rye 
just  as  it  is  coming  in  head.  It  usually  reaches  this 
stage  about  May  1,  when  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  the 
land  for  cqrn,  tomatoes  or  other  crops.  If  allowed  to 
stand  until  fully  matured,  the  crop,  of  course,  con¬ 
tains  more  food,  secured  both  from  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil,  but  in  the  ripening  process,  it  absorbs 
the  moisture  very  rapidly  from  the  soil,  and  becomes 
hard  and  woody,  two  conditions  which  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid,  first,  because  the  more  nearly  mature  the 
plant  is,  the  drier  and  less  liable  to  decay  it  is,  and 
second,  because  the  greater  mass  of  vegetable  matter 
placed  between  the  subsoil  and  the  dry  surface  soil 
would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  proper  circula¬ 
tion  of  water  throughout  the  soil  and  subsoil,  thus 
causing  the  subsequent  crop  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
moisture  ;  of  course,  this  would  be  serious  only  in  a 
dry  season.  I  have  never  tried  the  plan  of  mowing  a 
green  crop  several  days  before  plowing  under.  1  do 
not  think  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  this 
plan.  I  should  much  prefer  to  turn  under  the  young 
and  succulent  growth,  which  would  interfere  less  with 
the  circulation  of  the  soil  water  than  if  allowed  to  dry 
first.  It  is  my  judgment  that,  in  green  manuring  in 
spring,  the  crops  should  be  plowed  under  before  they 
have  matured.  e.  b.  vooriiees. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 

WHAT  SOME  OF  THE  GROWERS  SAY. 

Varieties,  Methods  and  New  Ideas. 

Part  I. 

Philadelphia  truck  gardens  are  famed  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  products ;  they  cater  to  an  exacting 
trade,  and  one  that  differs,  in  many  respects,  from 
that  of  New  York.  The  milder  Winters  give  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  Long  Island  and  northern  New  Jersey  ; 


frames  can  be  used  to  more  advantage,  and  there  is 
thus  rather  more  economy  in  production. 

What  About  Asparagus. — The  excellence  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  asparagus  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  hotel  management,  of  New  York, 
goes  to  the  former  city  for  its  supply.  This  is  grown 
by  Daniel  Starkey,  who  has  the  record  of  producing  a 
bunch  of  asparagus,  consisting  of  90  stalks,  which 
weighed  70  pounds.  Some  of  the  individual  stalks 
weighed  2%  pounds.  On  being  asked  what  variety  he 
grew,  to  produce  these  immense  stalks,  Mr.  Starkey 
said  :  “  The  original  variety  was  Conover’s  Colossal, 

but  it  has  been  so  improved  by  constant  selection  that 
my  asparagus  may  now  be  considered  a  distinct  sort. 
1  have  been  selecting  it  for  years,  saving  seed  from 
roots  showing  extra  vigor,  and  discarding  those  that 
fall  below  my  standard.” 

“  IIow  long  do  you  continue  to  cut  from  one  bed  ?  ” 

“  From  five  to  seven  years.  After  that,  the  quality 
depreciates,  although  the  cutting  may  be  large.  Where 
a  high-grade  product  is  desired,  it  is  a  mistake  to  con¬ 
tinue  cutting  from  old  beds.  My  plan  is  to  plant  fresh 
beds  every  year,  so  that  I  have  them  continually  com¬ 
ing  on.  Our  market  differs  from  that  of  New  York, 
in  that  it  demands  green  asparagus.  The  purple-tipped 
white  sticks  will  not  sell  ;  our  customers  consider 
them  woody  in  texture  and  bitter  in  flavor.  Some¬ 
times  a  lot  of  the  white  Jersey  ‘  grass  ’  is  shipped  into 
our  market,  but  it  never  brings  the  price  of  the  fine 
green  product.” 

“  Have  you  had  any  trouble  from  rust,  or  do  you 
think  it  necessary  to  take  any  special  precautions 
against  it  ?  ” 

“I  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  from  rust  so  long 
as  proper  cultivation  is  given.  I  believe  in  keeping 
asparagus  clean  at  all  times  ;  cultivating  constantly. 
Tf  it  is  always  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  vigor,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  likely  to  be  attacked  by  disease.” 

“  Do  you  regard  mulching  as  a  good  practice  ?” 

“It  certainly  is,  but  I  have  given  it  up,  because  it 
is  too  expensive  when  growing  asparagus  on  a  large 
scale.  Where  it  can  be  done,  there  is  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  in  mulching  twice  a  year,  once  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  again  after  cutting  is  over.  Continuing 
the  cutting  season  too  long  is  a  mistake  often  made  ; 


I  believe  that  ^one  can  cut  only  a  certain  length  of 
time,  without  weakening  the  roots.” 

Most  of  the  Philadelphia  truckers  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  stable  manure  from  the  city  on  their  aspara¬ 
gus,  though  some  add  commercial  fertilizers  to  it. 
The  amount  of  the  manure  used  is  limited  only  by  the 
returns  received  ;  a  fair  average  is,  perhaps.  15  tons 
per  acre.  Salt  and  kainit  are  used,  though  not  invari¬ 
ably.  in  conjunction  with  the  stable  manure,  though 
the  salt  would  seem  superfluous  with  kainit.  Both 
one  and  two-year-old  roots  are  used  for  planting,  the 
latter  naturally  giving  quicker  results.  The  soil  is 
deeply  worked  in  preparing  a  new  bed,  and  manure  is 
very  lavishly  applied,  from  25  tons  per  acre  up  to  three 
times  that  amount  being  given.  Sometimes  a  layer  of 
manure  is  put  under  the  roots  when  planted  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  worked  into  the  field.  The  rows  are  four 
to  five  feet  apart,  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the 
row.  The  first  year,  no  cutting  is  done,  and  the 
ground  is  stirred  constantly  with  the  cultivator.  Cut¬ 
ting  begins  when  the  roots  are  three  years  old.  but 
the  first  year  with  the  young  bed  cutting  ceases  earlier 
than  with  -old  beds.  Shallow  planting  produces  an 
early -crop,  but  the  shoots  are  small,  and  the  bed  more 
quickly  exhausted;  deep  planting  gives  a  finer  product 
with  large,  .succulent  shoots.  The  crowns  naturally 
go  deeper  each  year. 

Lettuce  and  Lettuce  Houses. — Lettuce,  or  salad, 
as  it  is  generally  called,  is  a  very  important  crop, 
although  the  increase  in  the  southern  product  has 
made  alterations  in  this  branch  of  the  business.  Few 
try  to  compete  with  this  stock  ;  they  aim  to  bring  their 
lettuce  in  from  early  in  February  onwards,  when  the 
southern  salad  is  beginning  to  deteriorate  in  quality, 
and  to  suffer  in  transit.  This  lettuce  is  fall-sown,  and 
grown  .without  heat.  Some  is  in  frames,  and  some  in 
“  shanty -houses,”  a  Philadelphia  institution  in  high 
repute  among  the  truck-growers.  Asking  how  these 
houses  were  built  and  managed,  George  Farrell,  an 
extensive  grower  in  the  northern  suburbs,  stated 
as  follows : 

“  Bothframes  and  shanty-houses  are  built  right  on 
the  ground  ;  there  is  no  hotbed  foundation,  or  any¬ 
thing  more  than  field  cultivation.  Owing  to  the  way 
the  structures  are  built,  we  can  remove  the  whole 
thing^and  work  up  the  ground  with  a  horse  and  plow 
or  cultivator.  The  frame  is  built  with  boards  laid 
right  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  the  sashes  over  them  ; 
nothing  could  be  simpler.  The  shanty-houses  are 
built  just  like  the  frames  as  to  the  bed,  but  a  ridge-pole 
and  rafters  are  set  up  and,  instead  of  a  single  line  of 
sash,  there  is  a  double  row  meeting  at  the  top  to 
form  a  high-pitched  roof.  The  roof  is  much  steeper 
than  that  of  a  greenhouse,  having  a  pitch  of  about 
six  inches  to  the  foot.  The  sides  are  formed  with 
a  single  board  one  foot  high,  this  being  nailed 
to  short  posts  in  the  same  manner  as  one  would  do  for 
a  cold  frame.  The  center  posts  and  ridge-pole  are 
made  of  3  x  4  scantling.  The  roof  is  composed  of  6  x  3 
feet  sashes  nailed  or  screwed  to  the  sides  and  ridge. 
The  ends  are  closed  in  with  barn  boards  or  any  kind 
of  cheap  lumber,  and  a  door  about  2x4  feet  6  inches 
for  entrance.  There  are  no  raised  beds,  the  lettuce 
being  planted  on  the  ground  level.”  See  Fig.  35. 

“  What  is  the  advantage  of  these  shanty-houses  ?  ” 

“  They  catch  and  hold  a  greater  body  of  heat  than 
the  frames,  and  hurry  the  salad  along.  Their  con¬ 
struction  is  very  cheap  and,  like  the  frames,  they  can 
be  removed  bodily  in  the  summer,  and  the  ground 
worked  by  horses.”  k.  t.  r. 

APPLES  IN  COLORADO. 

SUNSHINE  AND  WATER  FOR  PERFECT  FRUIT. 

The  eastern  Ben  Davis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly-abused  apple  entering  the  market,  its  tough, 
dry  texture  and  woody  lack  of  flavor  causing  it  to  be 
regarded  with  contempt  by  all  lovers  of  good  fruit.  In 
an  article  on  western  apples  in  cold  storage,  published 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  January  12,  reference  was  made  to 
the  superior  quality  of  this  variety  when  grown  upon 
irrigated  land  in  the  high  altitudes  of  Colorado.  In 
response  to  a  request  for  information,  R.  J.  Coffey,  an 
extensive  orchardist,  of  Delta  County,  Col.,  gives  us 
the  following  notes : 

“  In  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  the  handsome  shape 
and  extra  large  size  of  our  Ben  Davis  apples  must  be 
attributed  to  our  fine,  rich  soil,  which  produces  the 
same  effect  on  all  varieties  of  the  apple,  pear,  peach 
and  plum  or  prune.  As  to  the  fine,  deep  color  found 
on  all  our  fruits  grown  in  the  Delta  Valley,  there  are. 
in  my  opinion,  two  causes  :  First,  our  almost  perpetual 
warm  and  genial  sunshine  during  the  whole  growing 
season,  and  second,  the  large  amount  of  iron  and  other 
useful  minerals  in  the  soil  all  over  the  western  slope 
of  Colorado. 

“  Why  the  Ben  Davis  apple  should  be  more  juicy  and 
spicy  here  than  in  New  York  State  and  other  parts  of 
the  country,  is  a  question  not  so  easily  answered,  but 
from  my  observation  on  all  our  fruits,  I  am  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  bright  sunshine  and  our  methods  of 
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rrigation  both  play  equal  parts  in  imparting  these 
good  qualities,  and  also  the  extra  fine  keeping  quality 
of  the  Ben  Davis  and  other  varieties  grown  in  Delta 
County.  The  grand,  even  and  light  air-climate  we 
enjoy  at  our  altitude  of  exactly  5,000  feet  above  sea 
level  in  the  Valley,  and  the  wall  of  mountains  from 
6,000  to  7,000  feet  above  us  on  all  sides,  perfect  guar¬ 
dians  from  all  wind  storms,  cyclones,  etc.,  must  also 
be  considered  as  able  helpers  and  protectors  in  fruit 
culture.  The  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  and  all  the 
small  fruits  grow  rapidly,  and  bear  at  from  one  to 
four  years  after  planting  ;  all  bear  abundantly  every 
season,  and  such  a  thing  as  an  off  year 
with  any  kind  of  fruit  has  been  unknown 
in  the  14  years  since  our  first  apples 
ripened. 

“  Our  system  of  irrigation  is  easy  and 
simple — the  water  is  taken  from  our 
two  magnificent  rivers,  the  Gunnison 
and  the  Uncompahgre,  by  either  private] 
or  company  ditches ;  on  the  farms  and 
orchards,  this  water  is  taken  wherever 
wanted  by  small  laterals  made  quickly 
and  easily  by  the  common  plow,  as  east¬ 
ern  farmers  furrow  for  potatoes  or  corn. 

It  costs  from  50  cents  to  81.35  per  acre  to 
have  a  full  supply  of  water  from  March 
to  December  of  each  year,  and  one  man 
can  effectually  irrigate  from  six  to 
twelve  acres  in  a  10-hour  day. 

“We  all  find,  by  experience,  that 
irrigation  here,  in  either  farm  or  fruit 
culture,  is  much  cheaper,  and  has  many 
advantages  over  localities  where  the 
grower  must  depend  on  rain.  Irrigation 
makes  the  farmer  or  fruit-grower  abso¬ 
lutely  independent  and  secure  from 
any  failure  or  loss  by  drought  or  flood. 

It  gives  him  power  to  water,  at  his 
will,  in  any  quantity,  also  to  withdraw 
all  moisture  from  his  field  when  no 
longer  needed.  We  find  irrigation 
cheaper  than  rainfall,  because  there  is 
no  interference  with  labor — no  wet  or 
stormy  days  to  spend  in  idleness  wait¬ 
ing  and  watching  for  the  clouds  to  break  away — and 
never  a  loss  of  matured  crops  of  any  kind  from  long- 
continued  wet  weather. 

“  Apple  growing  in  Delta  County,  Colorado,  is  no 
longer  a  trial  effort,  but  a  proved  fact,  without  one 
known  drawback.  All  varieties  grow  perfectly.  In 
size,  color,  flavor  and  keeping  quality,  our  fruits  are 
gaining  every  season.  There  are  now  growing  in 
Delta  Courty  about  200  varieties  of  apples,  80  of  pears, 
80  of  peaches,  30  of  cherries,  20  of  apricots,  10  of  nec¬ 
tarines,  six  of  quinces,  and  fully  100 
varieties  of  choicest  plums  and  prunes. 

“  In  the  commercial  orchards  of  Delta 
County,  the  Ben  Davis  apple  is  no  longer 
a  leader,  and  is  not  now  planted  in  any 
quantity,  because  its  commercial  value 
is  not  equal  to  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty, 

Winesap,  Arkansas  Black,  Grimes 
Golden,  Mammoth  Black  Twig  and  other 
first-class  apples.  We  can  grow  Ben 
Davis  to  perfection,  but  for  dollars  and 
high  quality,  it  is  no  favorite  here, 
neither  is  Missouri  Pippin  or  Jennetting. 

“  The  Winesap,  as  kept  in  our  orchard 
cellars  and  storage  cellars,  is  a  fine  long 
keeper ;  the  tree  is  hardy  and  bears 
abundantly.  Our  Winter  ends  about 
February  1,  the  farmers  usually  plow¬ 
ing  in  February.  Grapes,  pears,  peaches, 

Japan  plums  and  prunes  are  as  fine  as 
the  apples.” 

The  apples  received  from  Mr.  Coffey 
were  all  fine,  large,  highly-colored  speci¬ 
mens.  A  section  of  one  of  the  Colorado 
Ben  Davis  is  shown,  natural  size,  at  Fig. 

36.  They  were  much  more  brilliant  in 
color  than’the  specimens  ordinarily  seen 
and,  while  not  free  from  the  mealiness 
usually  associated  withOtliis  fruit,  the 
flesh  was  more  juicy,  "and  •  the  flavor 
more  sprightly  than  in  the  eastern  fruit. 

Mr.  Coffey  says  that  the  Ben  Davis  will 
keep  well  in  the  common  orchard-cellar 
up  to  April.  The  Fulton,  shown,  natural  size,  at  Fig. 

37,  is  a  western  apple,  having  a  smooth  yellow  skin, 
with  a  slight  blush.  It  has  a  fine-grained  flesh,  with 
a  mild,  sub-acid  flavor.  It  is  very  highly  valued  in 
Colorado,  being  of  good  size,  and  keeping  late  in  the 
Spring. 

Mr.  Coffey  regards  the  Jonathan  as  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  apple  in  his  locality.  He  thinks  that,  for 
money-makers,  it  would  be  well  to  plant  all  Delta 
County  to  Jonathan,  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  and 
Grimes  Golden.  The  price  received  for  this  fine 
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fruit  in  the  middle  of  January  was  $4.25  per  barrel  by 


the  car-load.  Judging  by  the  specimens  we  received, 
excellence  of  flavor  and  brilliance  of  color  are  both 
characteristics  of  this  Colorado  fruit. 


NEW  APPLES  IN  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 

The  past  season  was  favorable  in  central  Illinois 
for  most  fruits,  and  has  shown  here  quite  a  number  of 
so-called  “  new  apples.”  As  is  usual,  a  large  majority 
are,  evidently,  worthless  for  this  locality,  being  either 
too  small,  too  poor  in  quality,  or  else  having  some  de¬ 
fect  in  tree,  as  lack  of  hardiness  and  liability  to 


blight.  I  think  I  fully  realize  that  the  less  one  says 
about  a  new  fruit  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
its  fruiting,  the  less  he  will  be  obliged  to  “  crawfish  ” 
in  later  years,  and  that  it  is  usually  the  case  that  one 
is  most  inclined  to  talk  of  what  he  knows  little  about. 
I  cannot  claim  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Since  the  death  of  “  the  greatest  Roman  of  them 
all,”  Downing,  varieties  of  apples  have  crept  in,  in 
number,  of  which  we  have  no  description  except  that 
given  by  the  introducers’  catalogues,  which  is  too 


often  unreliable  and,  perhaps,  made  out  sometimes 
with  only  one  object  in  view,  that  of  selling  the  new 
variety  at  a  high  price.  This  applies  to  kitchen  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  as  well  as  to  the  so-called  fruits. 
So  it  follows  that  it  takes  sometimes  years  of  inquiry 
and  comparison  to  enable  one  to  be  certain  whether  a 
newly-introduced  kind  is  really  new  or  not.  All  re¬ 
member  what  a  remarkable  apple  the  Delaware  Red 
Winter  was  until  it  was  proved  to  be  the  old  and 
worthless  (here)  Lawver.  The  Everbearing  also  proved 
to  be  Jefferis;  Lord  Nelson,  Blenheim  Pippin;  Hyde’s 
King,  Wealthy;  Missouri  Superior,  McAfee;  New  York 


Early  Red,  Early  Colton;  Copps  Mammoth,  Menag6re  ; 
etc.  In  regard  to  the  last,  which  is  an  apple  of  the 
largest  size,  and  correspondingly  poor  in  quality,  it 
may  be  a  question  which  is  the  proper  name.  I  had 
the  variety  nearly  40  years  ago,  from  Jabez  Copps 
(now  deceased),  of  Mt.  Pulaski,  Ill.,  who,  as  I  recol¬ 
lect,  claimed  to  be  the  originator.  Downing  describes 
only  Menag6re. 

The  confusion  arising  from  synonyms  is  one  for 
which  nurserymen  are  really  responsible,  and  which 
they  can  easily  rectify  by  concerted  action.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  a  variety  should  be  Newtown 
Pippin,  Chenango  Strawberry,  Hightop 
Sweet,  in  one  part,  and  Albemarle  Pip¬ 
pin,  Sherwood’s  Favorite,  Sweet  June, 
in  another,  since  there  is  a  National 
Nurserymen’s  Association. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  fail¬ 
ure  in  a  variety  here  is  the  habit  of 
“dropping”;  this  is  especially  true  of 
winter  kinds.  Too  often,  a  hot  week 
in  September  so  ripens  such  varieties 
as  Jonathan,  that,  unless  they  are  picked 
and  put  in  cold  storage  very  early,  the 
crop  is  lost.  As  yet,  this  storage  is  not 
for  common  farmers,  therefore  the 
variety  is  comparatively  worthless  for 
them.  But  the  commercial  orchardists 
save  the  Jonathans — in  fact,  they  save 
them  too  well.  I  have  noticed  them  on 
the  market  this  Winter  that  were 
picked  so  early  that  little  of  the  Jona¬ 
than  could  be  noticed,  either  in  color  or 
flavor. 

For  my  own  planting,  I  prefer  Even¬ 
ing  Party  to  Jonathan,  for  although  a 
long  time  coming  into  bearing,  it  has 
given  me  much  more  fruit  to  the  tree  in 
the  past  10  years,  to  put  in  the  cellar; 
and  to  my  taste,  it  is  as  good  in  quality. 
It  grows  to  a  frill  medium  size  here,  and 
the  color  is  a  showy  red. 

Several  years  ago,  many  fine-looking 
apples,  in  large  variety,  but  usually 
under  numbers,  were  shown  in  vari¬ 
ous  places,  East  and  West,  as  Arkansas  seedlings. 
They  were  mostly  large  and  showy,  and  usually  red. 
The  quality  of  many  of  them  seemed  excellent  But 
they  came  from  Arkansas,  where  they  can  raise  fine 
apples.  Planted  here  in  Illinois,  the  size  was  much 
lessened,  the  roses  partly  failed  to  come  to  their 
cheeks,  and  the  flavor  seemed  not  so  good.  One  variety 
(No.  8,  I  think)  was  named  Caffelt  at  the  meeting  at 
Cairo,  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  seemed 
especially  promising.  I  recollect  it  as  above  large, 
nearly  a  Jonathan  in  shape  and  color, 
and  from  very  good  to  best  in  quality. 
Here  it  is  no  larger  than  Minkler, 
only  half  covered  thinly  with  dullish 
red  and  will  grade  under  very  good  in 
quality.  But  the  fruit  hangs  well  to  a 
vigorous,  healthy  tree,  and  it  is,  by 
no  means,  a  humbug. 

Another  of  those  Arkansas  apples  is 
No.  5,  not  yet  named,  so  far  as  I  know. 
The  tree  is  spreading,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  would  need  fully  35  feet  in 
Dthe  orchard.  This  is  an  early  and 
abundant  bearer  of  fruit  which  is  full 
medium  in  size,  and  quite  showy — red, 
over  rich  yellow.  The  quality  is  nearly 
very  good,  but  its  richness  is  a  little 
rank  and,  to  me,  somewhat  objection¬ 
able.  But  the  fatal  fault  of  dropping 
badly  attaches  to  this  variety,  and  it 
must  be  handled  the  same  as  Jonathan, 
for  the  middle  of  September  will  see 
most  of  them  on  the  ground. 

Among  the  very  poorest  of  these 
Arkansas  kinds  is  Martha  Washington, 
a  greenish-yellow,  with  some  dingy-red, 
apple  that  runs  to  ridges,  depressions, 
hollows  and  points  more  than  any  other 
apple  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
□flesh  is  dry,  fibrous,  satiny,  tough,  and 
without  any  redeeming  qualities. 

Kossuth,  from  the  same  source,  is  a 
sweet  Winter  apple,  of  medium  size,  and 
is  quite'rich,  medium  juicy,  and  good.  The  color  is  a 
mottle  of  bright  red,  russet  and  yellow.  It,  like  all 
Winter  varieties  which  show  much  russet,  is  inclined  to 
wilt,  and  must  be  kept  covered  to  get  best  i-esults. 

Arkansas  Beauty  is  another  variety  from  the  same 
source.  This  I  have  noticed  in  a  former  communica¬ 
tion.  Its  main  fault  is  dropping,  but  it  does  not  keep 
so  well  as  the  No.  5  and  Caffelt.  In  such  climates  as 
are  found  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  this  defect 
might  disappear.  Here  it  is  ruinous.  A  good  all- 
around  Winter  apple  should  hang  to  the  tree  until 
frost,  B.  BUCKMAN. 


THE  FULTON  APPLE  AS  GROWN  IN  COLORADO.  Fig.  37. 
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THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  BROAD-TIRED  WHEELS. 

ON  TITE  ROAD  AND  ON  TIIK  FARM. 

There  has  always  been  considerable  argument  as 
to  the  difference  in  the  draught  of  wagons  running  on 
six-inch  tires,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  narrow- 
tired  wheels.  Prof.  H.  J.  Waters  of  the  Missouri  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Columbia,  has  conducted  some  elab¬ 
orate  experiments  to  give  this  matter  a  fair  test. 
These  details  arc  all  given  in  bulletin  No.  30.  It  is 
enough  here  to  say  that  the  draught  of  the  different 
wagons  was  determined  by  loading  2,000 
pounds  on  each,  and  then  attaching  a 
self-recording  dynamometer.  It  is  found 
that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
draught  was  considerably  less  on  six- 
inch  tires  than  where  the  wheels  had 
tires  of  standard  width — 1 14  inch.  In 
brief,  it  may  be  said  of  macadam  roads, 
that  a  load  weighing  2,511  pounds  can 
be  hauled  on  the  broad  tires  with  the 
same  draught  that  a  load  of  2,000  pounds 
required  on  the  narrow  tires.  On  gravel 
road,  a  load  averaging  2.482  pounds  can 
be  hauled  on  broad  tires  with  the 
strength  required  to  haul  2,000  pounds 
on  the  narrow  tires. 

There  was  only  one  condition  with  the 
gravel  road,  where  the  draught  of  the 
broad  tires  was  heavier  than  that  of  the 
narrow,  and  that  was  where  the  road 
was  wet  and  sloppy  on  top.  In  fact, 
there  are  three  conditions  of  ordinary 
country  roads  where  the  broad  tires 
draw  heavier  than  the  narrow :  First, 
when  the  road  is  sloppy,  muddy  or  sticky 
on  the  surface  and  firm  or  hard  under¬ 
neath  ;  second,  when  the  surface  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  very  loose  dust,  and  is  hard 
Underneath  ;  third,  when  the  mud  is 
very  deep  and  so  sticky  that  it  adheres 
to  the  wheels  of  both  kinds  of  wagons. 

These  three  conditions  are  somewhat 
unusual,  and  generally  of  short  duration. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  through  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  days  in  the  year,  on  ordinary 
country  roads,  a.  tire  six  inches  wide  will 
haul  easier  than  the  ordinary  narrow 
tire.  It  was  found  best  to  have  both 
axles  the  same  length,  so  that  the  front 
and  hind  wheels  will  run  in  the  same 
track.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  most 
of  the  farmer’s  hauling  is  done  on  the 
farm  itself,  and  not  over  the  country 
road.  In  hauling  manure  from  the  barn, 
or  hauling  crops  back  to  the  barn  or 
house,  most  of  the  wheeling  is  done  over 
bare  or  stubble  fields  and  along  grassy 
lanes  or  roads.  In  order  to  test  the  two 
sorts  of  wheels  fairly,  the  loads  were 
driven  over  sod.  over  stubble  land,  and 
over  corn  land,  ready  for  the  plow. 

After  the  wheels  were  run.  the  tracks 
were  filled  with  plaster  before,  they  had 
a  chance  to  fill,  and  then  pictures  were 
made  to  show  exactly  how  the  ruts  com¬ 
pared.  For  example,  at  Fig.  38.  we  have 
a  soft  stubble  land  such  as  a  farmer 
would  use  for  hauling  manure  to  be 
plowed  under  for  corn.  The  narrow  tire 
made  a  rut  14  inches  deep,  while  the 
broad  tire  ran  only  five  inches  deep.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  a  difference  there 
would  be  in  the  draught  from  these  two 
ruts.  On  wheat  stubble,  the  narrow  tires 
gave  an  average  draught  of  29 8 %  pounds, 
the  broad  tires  gave  a  draught  of  222 
pounds,  or  a  difference  of  34  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  broad  tire.  On  a  cow-pea 
stubble,  with  the  ground  soft,  this  differ¬ 
ence  was  40  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
broad  tire.  Fig.  39  shows  the  work  done 
on  a  Timothy  sod  which  was  moist  but 
reasonably  firm.  In  this  case,  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  38  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  broad 
tire.  Fig.  40  shows  how  the  wheels 
acted  on  corn  land  that  was  just  dry 
enough  to  plow  and  almost  entirely  free 
from  weeds  and  trash.  In  this  case,  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  broad  'tires 
was  actually  72  per  cent.  In  fact,  on  all  farm  trials, 
the  advantage  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  broad 
tires,  and  Prof.  Waters,  as  a  summary  of  his  results 
makes  the  following  statement,  which  seems  to  us 
entirely  sensible,  and  in  line  with  the  facts  : 

In  every  trial  on  the  farm,  whether  in  the  meadows,  pastures, 
stubble  or  plowed  fields,  the  draft  was  materially  lessened  by  the 
use  of  the  broad  tires.  When  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the 
freighting  done  by  the  farmers  in  the  Middle  West  is  on  the  farm 
itself  in  hauling  feed  from  their  Helds  and  hauling  manure  from 
their  barns,  and  that  the  tonnage  hauled  to  market  is  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  comparison  with  that  hauled  about  on  the  farm,  a  large 


proportion  of  the  products  of  the  average  Missouri  farm  being 
sent  to  market  in  the  concentrated  form  of  beef,  pork,  butter  or 
other  live  stock  production,  this  saving  of  draught  by  the  use  of  the 
broad  tires  assumes  proportions  that  should  command  respect, 
and  have  the  serious  consideration  of  every  farmer  in  Missouri. 
The  protection  to  the  fields  and  meadows  and  pastures  afforded 
by  the  broad  tires,  in  itself  ought  tc  be  sufficient  reason  for  their 
immediate  adoption,  but  when  from  one-third  to  one-lialf  the 
draught  can  be  saved  at  the  same  time,  there  remains  no  reason¬ 
able  excuse  for  the  continued  use  of  the  narrow  tires.  As  fast  as 
the  narrow-tired  wheels  now  owned  by  the  farmers  wear  out,  they 
should  be  replaced,  without  exception,  by  the  broad -tired  wheels. 
Disregarding  the  benefits  to  the  public  highways  arising  from 


IIOW  TIRES  CUT  A  TIMOTHY  SOI).  Fig.  39. 


the  use  of  the  broad  tires,  and  also  the  benefits  to  the  user  of  the 
broad  tires  in  the  saving  of  draught  on  the  public  roads,  it  would 
be  profitable  to  every  farmer  tobave  broad-tired' wagons,  if  for  no 
other  use  than  on  his  farm. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  experience  with  a  wide-tired  wagon 
during  the  past  year  supports  these  conclusions.  In 
hauling  out  manure  or  other  loads  over  soft  ground, 
the  wide  tires  are  quite  superior.  We  use  a  set  of  the 
metal  wheels  which  are  now  largely  sold,  and  find 
them  very  useful,  indeed.  They  are  low-down,  too, 
and  thus  save  any  quantity  of  lifting  and  straining 
when  loading  the  wagon. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

How  to  Start  a  Pecan  Grove. 

IT.  A.  C.,  Bourbon ,  lit.—  How  must  I  plant  and  treat  pecans  to 
make  a  good  grove  ? 

Ans. — There  are  two  ways  to  start  a  pecan  grove  or 
orchard,  aside  from  clearing  out  and  giving  natural 
trees  a  chance  to  grow  and  bear.  One 
is,  to  plant  nuts  right  where  the  trees 
are  to  grow.  Some  plant  very  choice 
nuts  with  the  expectation  of  the  nuts  on 
the  seedling  trees  being  of  equal  average 
size  and  quality.  This  will  not  be  fully 
realized,  especially  if  the  large,  thin- 
slielled  pecans  of  the  Gulf  States  are 
planted  in  the  more  northern  regions, 
where  the  pecan  does  not  flourish  so  well. 
Rut  there  will  be  much  better  nuts  than 
if  poor  nuts  were  planted.  It  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  wise  to  graft  these  trees  as 
they  stand,  with  scions  from  named  varie¬ 
ties  of  well  established  good  character¬ 
istics.  This  is  a  safe  plan,  provided  the 
grafting  is  successful.  The  other  plan 
is  to  plant  small  trees  that  have  been 
nursery  grown.  They  may  be  seedlings 
from  good  nuts  or  grafted  trees,  with 
probable  results  as  in  the  ease  of  trees  of 
either  kind  grown  from  nuts  planted  in 
the  places  where  they  are  to  stand  per¬ 
manently.  There  will  be  little  loss  from 
dying,  if  the  trees  are  quite  young,  per¬ 
haps  not  more  than  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  the  best  of  care  be  used  in  trans¬ 
planting.  In  either  case,  the  pecan  should 
be  planted  in  the  very  best  of  rich,  al¬ 
luvial  soil,  and  creek  and  river  bottoms 
are  usually  the  best;  and  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  grow  it  with  profit  north  of  a  line 
running  from  southern  New  Jersey  to 
northern  Missouri.  ir.  E.  v.  n. 

Crab  Apples  and  Grapes  for  South  Dakota. 

J.  If.  IK,  Deadwood,  8.  I).  What  are  the  best 
kinds  of  standard  and  crab  apple  trees,  also 
grapes,  to  plant  in  the  Black  Hills?  Tree  agents 
are  nutnerons,  and  while  I  want  to  set  out  trees, 

I  have  not  had  experience  enough  to  make  a 
proper  selection. 

Ans. — Many  varieties  of  the  crab  apple 
are.  perhaps,  hardy  enough  to  endure  the 
climate  of  the  vicinity  of  Deadwood,  in 
the  Black  Hills.  Transcendent  is  one  of 
the  earliest  and  largest ;  Marengo,  Mont¬ 
real,  and  Gibb  are  somewhat  later,  and 
Ilyslop  is  still  later.  As  to  grapes,  the 
earlier  kinds  should  be  set,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  ripen  before  frost.  Winchell, 
which  is  also  called  Green  Mountain,  is 
a  very  early  green-colored  one  of  high 
quality.  Delaware  is  about  the  best  red 
variety,  and  Moore’s  Early  the  best  black 
one.  It  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down  the 
vines  in  the  Fall,  and  cover  them  with 
earth  to  protect  them  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold,  dry  Winters.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  all  that  northwestern 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  ii.  E.  v.  i>. 
Hut  Trees  for  Colorado. 

V.  Ii.,  Brighton.  Colo. — What  kind  of  nut  trees 
would  you  advise  me  to  plant  ?  Do  you  think  the 
English  walnut,  hazelnut  and  chestnut  would 
grow  and  bear  here  V  If  so,  at  what  age  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  very  probable  that  any 
kind  of  chestnut,  walnut  or  hickory  will 
be  of  much  value  in  eastern  Colorado. 
They  all  need  a  longer  Summer  season 
than  that  climate  affords.  The  very  early 
varieties  of  the  chestnut  may  sometimes 
succeed,  and  it  might  be  well  to  try  them. 
Some  of  tlie.Iapan  kinds  are  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  but  all  of  our  native  American 
varieties  are  too  late,  I  fear.  The  Persian 
(improperly  called  English)  walnut  is  too 
tender.  Native  hazels  that  are  of  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  size  to  be  worthy  of 
transplanting  and  cultivating,  might  do 
well  there  and  prove  successful.  The 
varieties  of  the  European  hazel,  commonly  called 
filberts,  are  likely  to  be  tender  there.  ii.  E.  v.  D. 

Market  Pears  in  Pennsylvania. 

.1.  It.  C.,  Manordale,  Pa.— We  intend  to  set  out  (500  pear  trees 
next  Spring,  and  as  there  is  some  difference  of  opinions  as  regards 
the  varieties  to  plant,  I  would  like  advice.  I  would  like  to  plant 
not  more  than  four  varieties,  and  would  like  two  Winter  and  two 
Autumn  kinds.  Some  say  that  the  KiefTer  is  of  no  value.  What 
is  your  opinion  ? 

Ans. — I  presume  that  the  idea  is  to  set  only  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Bartlett  seems  to  be  the  standard;  almost  every - 


TIRE  MARKS  ON  CORN  GROUND  DRY  ENOUGH  TO  PLOW. 
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where,  notwithstanding  that  it  blights  rather  easily. 
Anjou  is  a  late  Fall  variety  in  Pennsylvania  that  is 
generally  well  liked.  For  Winter,  none  of  which  I 
know  is  better  than  Lawrence  and  Malines.  Abuse 
seems  to  help  the  Kieffer  along.  It  is  condemned 
right  and  left  because  of  its  poor  quality,  and  in  most 
cases,  justly  so  ;  but  when  grown  in  the  southern 
States,  it  is  not  so  bad.  But  that  it  is  the  business 
pear  of  America  to-day  we  must  acknowledge.  It 
grows,  bears  and  sells.  It  may  be  nearing  its  day  of 
decadence,  but  it  is  being  planted  by  the  million,  and 
we  shall  know  before  long.  n.  K.  v.  n. 

Budding  or  Grafting  Apple  Sprouts. 

G.  M.  II.,  N.  Ferrisburg,  Vt.  In  reading  the  article  on  Chestnut 
Culture  on  Sprout  Land,  page  785,  I  got  an  idea  that  I  would  like 
to  get  advice  about.  I  have  <[uite  a  number  of  unprofitable  Rus¬ 
set  apple  trees;  why  not  cut  them  down  and  bud  or  graft  the 
sprouts  when  one  year  old,  selecting  the  most  promising  one  at 
each  stump  ?  The  trees  are  poor  ones  to  graft,  as  they  grow  with 
poor  crotches. 

Ans. — It  would  be  practicable  to  cut  back  the  branches 
of  large  apple  trees,  and  bud  the  branches  with  other 
and  more  profitable  kinds,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
graft  the  branches,  and  then  bud  the  sprouts  on  such 
stubs  as  failed  to  have  live  grafts  on  them  in  the  late 
Summer.  By  this  means,  about  one  year  more  would 
be  saved  than  if  the  buds  were  depended  upon  en¬ 
tirely.  If  the  trees  are  of  large  bearing  size,  I  can¬ 
not  sec  why  the  crotches  would  not  be  as  bad  after 
the  sprouts  were  budded  as  if  the  branches  were 

grafted.  ir.  k.  v.  d. 

Strange  Behavior  of  Fruits. 

./.  M.  It..  Cornwall ,  N.  Y. — 1.  For  the  past  two  years,  my  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blackcap  plants  have  sent  up  new  stalks  of  a  much 
smaller  size  and  less  vigorous  appearance.  Does  this  indicate  a 
lack  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  ?  I  let  weeds  grow  late  In  the  season 
on  part  of  the  patch,  in  order  to  note  their  vitality.  The  weeds 
were  fine,  robust  specimens.  This  bothers  me.  What  is  the  best 
form  of  nitrogen  t  >  apply  early  next  spring  in  order  to  get  the 
effects  of  the  application  as  soon  as  possible?  2.  On  part  of  the 
same  ground,  I  have  blackberry  plants  of  immense  size,  so  far  as 
wood  goes.  For  three  years  past,  they  have  been  covered  with 
berries  which  have  failed  to  develop.  They  don’t  drop,  but  just 
hang  on  the  stalk,  and  turn  from  green  to  pale  brown,  and  wait 
for  frost.  Would  you  tear  them  up  or  doctor  them,  and  if  the 
latter,  how  ? 

Ans. — l.  The  lack  of  vigorous  growth  of  the  rasp¬ 
berry  canes  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  ;  but  it  might  come  from  the  checking  of 
their  vitality  by  some  disease  or  from  old  age.  I  would 
spread  stable  manure  along  the  rows,  at  least  in  a 
small  way  as  a  trial.  This  will  mulch  them,  thus 
helping  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  if  the 
manure  be  of  good  average  quality,  it  will  add  con¬ 
siderable  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  I  have  often  done  this 
with  good  results.  If  nitrogen  be  applied  the  coming 
season  in  chemical  form,  I  would  use  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  would  make  one  application  of  about  100  pounds 
per  acre  when  cultivation  is  begun,  and  the  same 
amount  about  two  months  later.  The  weeds  may  have 
been  able  to  lay  hold  of  some  manure  that  the  rasp¬ 
berries  could  not,  or,  they  were  of  a  more  rugged 
nature.  2.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  blackberries 
were  starved  for  water  in  the  soil.  Why  they  should 
set  well  and  start  to  grow  and  then  stop,  I  cannot  tell, 
unless  this  is  the  trouble.  Cultivation  of  the  soil  in 
a  most  thorough  manner  to  conserve  the  water  in  the 
soil,  or  mulching  along  the  rows,  ought  to  act  benefi¬ 
cially.  The  latter  part  of  the  season  may  have  been 
unusually  dry.  If  well  fed  and  well  cultivated,  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  perfecting  the  fruit  in  an 

ordinary  season.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

How  Thin  to  Thin  Peaches. 

P.  L.  ]}.,  Dresden.  0. — Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  among  other  of  our  best 
authorities  on  peach  culture,  in  thinning  peaches,  f  ays  to  leave 
none  closer  than  four  to  six  inches  apart.  We  thinned  our  last 
crop  to,  at  least,  six  inches,  but  the  trees  were  much  too  full,  the 
crop  bending  the  limbs  badly,  and  breaking  some.  Mr.  Hale  also 
says  that  rarely  should  more  than  600  peaches  be  left  on  any 
tree.  I  suppose  that  he  means  on  trees  set  13x13  feet.  But  a  tree 
of  ours  13  feet  high  and  the  same  in  diameter,  after  allowing  for 
the  cutting  back  in  spring,  and  after  removing  all  weak  branches, 
would  have,  at  least,  1,200  peaches  on  it,  allowing  one  for  every 
six  inches  of  the  remaining  last  year’s  growth.  How  can  Mr. 
Hale  and  other  good  authorities  leave  their  peaches  as  near  as 
six  inches  apart,  and  have  no  more  than  600  on  a  tree  of  that 
size;  for,  to  decrease  the  number  to  600  by  pruning,  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  removal  of,  at  least  three-fourths  of  last  year's  growth, 
either  by  cutting  back  or  by  thinning  out  good,  strong  branches, 
either  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  an  injury  to  the  tree,  and 
influence  it  to  excessive  wood  growth,  rather  than  the  production 
of  good  fruit  ?  The  last  year’s  growth  is  strong  and  healthy,  but 
not  excessive.  What  thinning  we  have  done  has  paid  us  well, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  six  inches  apart  and  600  to  the  tree  of  the 
size  mentioned,  will  not  go  together,  that  it  is  too  thick,  and 
that  a  foot  is  much  nearer  the  right  distance. 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  that  I  made  the  absolute  state¬ 
ment  that  there  should  be  no  more  than  (500  peaches 
on  any  tree  of  any  size  or  age.  I  was  speaking  in  a 
general  way  of  those  grown  under  my  method,  planted 
13  x  13  feet  apart,  which  means,  of  course,  very  close 
annual  pruning,  and  a  tree  of  only  moderate-sized 
head.  No  question  but  that  trees  planted  at  much 
greater  distances,  or  entirely  by  themselves,  would  be 
large  and  strong  enough  to  produce  a  considerably 
greater  number  than  those,  even  though  thoroughly 
thinned.  But  as  my  largest  peaches,  under  best 
methods  of  culture,  run  75  or  80  to  the  bushel,  000  to 
the  tree  give  a  yield  of  14  to  16  half-bushel  baskets  of 


the  highest-grade  stock.  This  ought  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  most  any  one,  even  though  peaches  have  to  be 
farther  apart  than  six  inches  to  bring  about  this 
result.  j.  ir.  hale. 

Let  the  Rutter  Pear  Alone. 

8.  D.,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. — Would  you  advise  planting  the  Rutter 
pear  for  a  commercial  orchard  in  this  section?  Is  it  better  than 
Kieffer  ? 

Ans.— No,  let  the  Rutter  pear  alone.  It  is  very  poor 
in  quality,  and  does  not  sell  well.  It  belongs  to  that 
class  of  pears  that  have  made  a  show  of  becoming 
popular,  and  have  been  tested  and  found  wanting. 

How  Corn  Ears  If  ary. 

W.  B..  Troupsburg,  N.  Y.  In  husking  my  eight-rowed  flint  corn, 
I  found  one  stalk  with  two  ears,  one  with  eight  rows,  the  other 
with  ten.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Ans. — We  have  often  found  ears  upon  the  same  stalk 
varying  as  above  stated.  It  is  rarely,  for  example, 
instead  of  being  the  rule,  that  two  ears  on  the  Ches¬ 
ter  County  Mammoth  or  Blount’s  Prolific  will  have 
the  same  number  of  rows.  In  fact,  we  do  not  know 
of  any  variety  in  which  the  number  of  rows  to  the 
ear  is  always  the  same. 

Apples  and  Strawberries. 

C. ./.,  Elberon,  N.  J.  I.  My  land  is  yellow  sand,  streaked  here 
and  there  with  black,  lying  alongside  a  creek  which,  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  overflows  for  a  day  or  so.  I  wish  to  plant  to  apples 
for  market.  What  are  the  best  three  varieties  ?  2.  What  are  the 
merits  of  fall  and  spring  planting  of  strawberries  for  market? 
Would  it  be  preferable  to  plant  an  acre  in  the  Fall,  push  for  two 
years  for  market,  and  then  turn  under?  By  so  doing,  I  think  I 
would  get  all  there  is  in  the  plants. 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  select  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  and 
Maiden’s  Blush.  2.  Our  preference  is  for  Spring  plant¬ 
ing.  Fall  planting,  usually,  gives  little  or  no  crop 
during  the  next  season,  whereas  Spring-set  plants 
give  a  full  crop  during  the  next  season. 

Mulching  Asparagus  with  Manure. 

If.  C.  C.  if.,  Milford,  Conn.  Will  it  pay  to  provide  a  Winter 
mulch  of  manure  for  asparagus  beds,  either  for  protection  or  as 
a  fertilizer?  Would  it  not  be  a  necessity  for  beds  set  out  last 
Spring  ? 

Ans. — Mulching  is  unquestionably  an  advantage, 
but  large  gi’owers  do  not  think  it  pays.  They  do  not 
question  the  value  of  the  practice,  but  say  that  it  is 
too  expensive  for  them,  when  several  acres  of  aspara¬ 
gus  are  grown.  Apart  from  the  expense,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  ;  one  mulching  may  be  given  in  the  Fall,  and 
another  early  in  the  Spring,  before  cutting  begins. 
Deep  planting  and  frequent  cultivation  are  the  mar¬ 
ket-gardener’s  substitutes  for  the  mulch. 

A  Quartette  of  Strawberries. 

C.  8.  L.,  North,  Germantown.  N.  Y.  What  do  you  know  of  the 
Glen  Mary,  Clyde,  Brandywine,  and  Carrie  strawberries? 

Ans. — The  Carrie  has  imperfect  flowers,  vigorous 
vines,  and  is  productive.  Berries  broadly  conical, 
quite  regular.  . I  line  11  is  the  height  of  its  season  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  The  berries  are  quite  firm  and  of 
medium  quality.  Its  chief  failing  is  that  its  berries 
are  not  well  held  up.  The  Clyde  has  a  perfect  flower, 
vigorous  vines,  berries  from  large  to  largest  ;  fair 
quality.  For  so  large  a  berry,  it  is  of  excellent  shape; 
medium  red  color,  fairly  firm.  Height  of  season,  June 
10.  Glen  Mary  has  perfect  flowers  ;  the  berries  are  of 
the  largest  size,  varying  in  shape  from  Sharpless  to 
heart-shape,  often  with  white  tips.  It  ripens  through 
a  long  season.  Quality  very  good.  The  peduncles  are 
not  very  strong.  The  Brandywine  has  a  perfect 
flower,  the  berry  of  large  size  and  fine  quality,  quite 
firm  and  of  good  shape.  Foliage  is  thrifty,  the  vine 
prolific.  Season  medium  to  late. 

The  Best  Packing  for  Apple  Grafts. 

A.  It.,  Itaglesville,  hid.— I  am  setting  about  55,000  apple  grafts 
to  be  planted  next  Spring.  I  have  been  troubled  heretofore  with 
a  mold  that  ruins  the  grafts.  What  is  the  best  material  to  use  in 
packing — sand  or  sawdust? 

Ans. — I  have  never  found  anything  better  than  saw¬ 
dust,  made  from  our  domestic  timber.  It  should  be 
made  from  newly-cut  timber,  as  old,  dry  sawdust 
would  not  keep  the  roots  damp  enough.  Use  a  box 
10  to  12  inches  deep,  standing  it  up  against  something, 
and  lay  on  sawdust  on  the  bottom  end  of  the  box. 
Then  lay  on  a  layer  of  grafts,  cover  this  with  saw¬ 
dust,  then  another  layer  of  grafts  (not  more  than  two 
deep  in  each  layer)  and  sawdust,  and  so  on  until  the 
box  is  full,  leaving  the  tops  of  the  scions  just  out  of 
the  sawdust.  Lay  the  box  down  on  its  bottom  in  the 
cellar,  when  put  away.  One  box  may  be  piled  above 
the  other,  providing  no  grafts  project  above  the  top  of 
the  box.  We  have  never  found  grafts  injured  thus 
treated.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  cellar  dark  and  cool. 

Connecticut.  kdwin  hoyt. 

Tomatoes  Under  Glass. 

I.  A.  T.,  New  Castle,  Pa.  —  Does  it  pay,  near  a  good  market,  to 
raise  tomatoes  under  glass  for  the  winter  market  ?  If  so,  what 
kinds,  and  how  are  they  grown  ?  We  have  cheap  fuel  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  market— a  manufacturing  town  of  25,000  people— and  no 
one  raises  tomatoes  for  winter  use. 

Ans. — It  certainly  pays  to  grow  tomatoes  under 
glass  where  there  is  a  good  market.  Around  Phila¬ 
delphia,  it  is  said  that  February  and  March  give  the 
best  returns  for  these  tomatoes ;  the  consumer  is 
hardly  ready  for  them  earlier.  Stone  is  a  favorite 
variety  ;  a  smooth  fruit  is  needed.  Seed  is  sown  abou1- 


October  1,  in  flats  with  abundant  drainage,  and  thinned 
out  or  potted  into  2 % -inch  pots.  If  they  begin  to  grow 
crowded  before  ready  to  plant  out,  shift  again  into  a 
larger  pot.  Keep  them  in  a  house  whose  night  tem¬ 
perature  ranges  from  55  to  (50  degrees,  Keep  them 
growing  right  along,  with  no  chance  of  a  check.  They 
may  be  planted  in  the  bench  the  latter  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  If  growing  Chrysanthemums,  they  can  go  into 
the  bench  when  the  Chrysanthemums  are  removed  ;  if 
not,  the  bencli  might  first  yield  a  crop  of  radishes. 
Never  pinch  out  the  top,  only  lateral  shoots  ;  branch¬ 
ing  is  not  wanted.  The  flowers  must  be  fertilized  every 
day,  a  eamel’s-hair  brush  or  bit  of  Ageratum  flower 
being  used.  Fruit  sets  best  in  sunny  weather.  As 
the  season  advances,  fertilization  is  aided  by  various 
small  flies  or,  in  a  limited  degree,  by  bees,  but  the  bees 
are  not  much  attracted  by  tomatoes. 

How  to  Disinfect  Pruning  Instruments. 

IV.  If.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — I  feci  satisfied  that  yellows  has  been 
carried  by  trimming  in  my  peach  orchard;  I  would  like  to  know 
what  to  use  to  disinfect  the  cutter  after  using  on  each  tree. 

Ans. — Several  different  substances  may  be  used  for 
disinfecting  pruning  instruments ;  probably  the  best 
material,  all  things  considered,  is  a  strong  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  Carbolic  acid  may  be  obtained  at  any 
drug  store,  and  the  best  form  is  the  crystalline  acid. 
If  the  acid  is  shaken  up  in  a  bottle  with  water,  a.  sat¬ 
urated  solution  can  be  made  which  contains  about  five 
per  cent  of  acid.  In  using  this  carbolic-acid  water,  it 
is  desirable  that  a  sponge  or  piece  of  cloth  should  be 
fastened  inside  the  bucket  or  vessel  used,  and  the 
knife  should  be  wiped  against  the  sponge  or  cloth, 
which  is  saturated  with  the  solution.  A  solution  of 
ordinary  chloride  of  lime  is  a  good  material  for  dis¬ 
infecting,  about  two  to  three  percent  being  the  proper 
strength  to  use.  Corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric  chlor¬ 
ide)  is  a  powerful  disinfectant,  and  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  A  solution  containing  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  would  be  amply  strong.  There  are  corrosive 
sublimate  tablets  for  sale  at  drug  stores,  each  tablet 
containing  the  proper  amount  for  a  quart  of  water. 
In  this  form,  they  are  very  convenient  to  use.  As  to 
the  possibility  of  communicating  Beach  yellows  from 
one  tree  to  another  by  pruning  instruments,  I  think 
that  very  conclusive  evidence  would  be  necessary  to 
prove  this  fact.  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith  (see  bulletin  No. 
1,  Division  Vegetable  Pathology)  has  found,  in  the 
course  of  his  extensive  experiments,  that  Peach  yel¬ 
lows  can  be  reproduced  by  budding,  but  when  the 
buds  fail  to  unite  with  the  stock,  the  disease  is  not 
communicated.  This  seems  to  be  very  strong  nega¬ 
tive  evidence  that  mere  contact  of  the  diseased  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  sufficient  for  inoculation,  m.  b.  waitk. 

Assistant  Pathologist  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Cow  With  a  Broken  Tail. 

C.  K.  8.,  Mineral  Point,  0.  What  is  wrong  with  my  cow?  In 
October,  1897,  she  became  stupid  for  several  days,  and  lost  her 
cud,  but  seemed  to  have  good  appetite.  In  a  week’s  time,  she 
seemed  all  right  again,  but  from  that  time  on,  she  has  lost  the 
use  of  her  tail,  and  has  no  control  of  it.  Can  anything  be  done 
for  her  ? 

Ans. — The  symptoms  indicate  a  fracture  of  the  croup 
or  root  of  the  tail,  causing  paralysis  of  the  tail.  The 
fracture  may  have  resulted  from  the  cows’  kicking 
each  other  in  heat,  or  from  a  severe  blow  to  the  croup. 
There  is,  probably,  no  treatment  that  will  now  benefit 
the  cow.  If  the  paralysis  continue,  I  would  advise 
fattening  for  beef  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  f.  l.  k. 

A  Lame  Colt;  Mare  With  Corns. 

B.  C.  A.,  Auburn,  Me. — 1.  I  have  an  eight-months-old  colt  that  is 
lame  in  both  hind  legs.  When  he  walks  he  can’t  move  them. 
They  seem  to  come  out  of  joint  at  the  stifle,  but  when  he  has  been 
walking  five  or  six  minutes,  he  can  trot  and  walk  as  though  noth¬ 
ing  was  the  matter  with  him.  But  he  is  just  as  bad  when  he  has 
been  standing  over  night.  2.  I  have,  also,  a  12-year-old  mare 
that  goes  lame  on  her  forward  feet  in  dry,  frosty  weather.  Her 
hoofs  crack  on  each  side  of  the  frog,  and  they  are  open  and  dry. 

Ans. — 1.  The  trouble  is,  probably,  caused  by  partial 
dislocations  of  the  patella  or  knee-cap,  due  to  a  relaxed 
condition  of  the  ligaments  binding  it  to  the  joint. 
Rub  ammonia  liniment  well  over  both  joints  (equal 
parts  of  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil  well  shaken  to¬ 
gether).  If  not  blistered  by  the  first  application, 
repeat  in  one  week.  The  blister  may  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  three  to 
four  weeks.  To  improve  the  general  tone  of  the 
system,  give  one  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed 
twice  daily :  powdered  nux  vomica  and  sulphate  of 
iron,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  gentian,  six  ounces  ;  mix,  and 
make  into  24  powders.  2.  The  heels  are,  evidently, 
dry  and  contracted,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  there 
are  corns.  If  the  heels  are  too  long,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  have  them  cut  down  to  the  proper  height. 
Then  examine  for  corns,  and  if  found,  rasp  down  the 
affected  heel  so  as  to  remove  all  pressure  from  the 
shoe  when  shod.  Apply  a  warm  flaxseed  or  bran 
poultice  to  boJi  feet,  and  renew  the  poultice  night 
and  morning  for  two  days,  then  remove  the  poultice, 
wash  clean,  dry,  and  apply  a  hot  tar  dressing  to  the 
hoof  wall  and  sole.  Repeat  the  tar  dressing  once  or 
twice  a  week.  It  would  be  better  to  leave  the  shoes 
off  for  a  month  or  two,  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the 
mare,  and  when  shod,  apply  bar  shoes.  f.  l.  k, 
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WHAT  IS  " A  GOOD  COW’’? 


PROF.  HAKCKER,  OF  MINNESOTA,  TALKS. 

Prof.  T.  L.  Haecker  recently  addressed 
four  dairy  institutes  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation.  He  said,  among  other  things: 
“  Before  taking  charge  of  the  dairy  herd 
of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  I 
traveled  extensively  over  the  State,  look¬ 
ing  up  its  dairy  interests,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  was  not  flattering.  Low  prices  for 
all  dairy  products,  little  knowledge 
among  dairymen,  and  a  type  of  cows 
not  suited  for  the  business  were  the 
rule.  When  I  went  to  the  station.  I  de¬ 
termined  to  work  out  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  since  I  have  been  there,  we 
have  weighed  every  pound  of  food  the 
animals  were  fed,  known  its  cost, weighed 
all  the  milk  received,  and  tested  it  for 
its  butter  fat.  We  feed  each  cow  all  she 
can  consume  and  assimilate.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  we  found  that  some 
cows  charged  us  17  cents  per  pound  for 
butter  made  from  their  milk,  while 
others  charged  only  12  cents,  and  others 
ranged  between  these  two  sums.  The 
breed  made  no  difference ;  some  Short¬ 
horns  made  cheap  butter,  and  some  Jer¬ 
seys  costly  butter.  Breed  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cost,  it  was  all  in  the  cow. 
Size  or  color  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
We  put  all  the  cows  that  made  cheap 
butter  on  one  side,  and  ranged  the  cows 
who  charged  the  most  for  butter,  on  the 
other  side.  Each  side,  no  matter  what 
breed,  showed  similar  characteristics. 
Those  that  charged  a  high  price  were 
the  sleek,  nice-looking  animals  that 
would  answer  the  description  of  the 
general-purpose  and  beef  cow,  while 
those  that  made  butter  cheap,  had  the 
genuine  dairy  type,  the  light  quarters 
and  the  heavy,  wedge-shaped  barrel. 
Every  pound  of  food  consumed  was  put 
to  a  good  use. 

“  It  takes  just  about  so  much  food  to 
run  the  machinery  of  every  cow.  The 
question  is,  What  does  she  do  with  the 
rest  of  her  food  ?  If  she  returns  it  to 
you  in  the  form  of  milk,  she  may  be  a 
profitable  cow  ;  if  she  lays  it  on  her  back 
as  fat,  she  is  not  a  dairy  cow.  Always 
avoid  the  cow  that  has  a  tendency  to  lay 
on  fat,  if  you  want  cheap  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  to 
know  a  good  cow.  It’s  a  simple  matter. 
One  or  two  signs  will  denote  a  good  cow, 
as  well  as  twenty.  In  a  poor  cow,  the 
thigh  runs  down  straight,  so  there  is  no 
space  between  the  thigh  and  udder  on 
one  side  and  the  tail  on  the  other.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  daylight  between 
the  udder  and  the  tail.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  cow  you 
have  is  by  her  temperament.  A  good 
dairy  type  has  a  sharp  spine,  strongly 
developed  nervous  system,  and  sharp  hip 
bones.  A  good  cow  has  a  large,  wedge- 
shaped  stomach,  for  she  must  have  a 
large  and  powerful  digestive  system  to 
use  up  her  food  quickly,  and  make  the 
best  returns  for  it. 

“  Some  of  the  animals  the  first  year 
made  but  little  over  200  pounds  per  cow, 
while  others  gave  over  300  pounds.  We 
have  kept  up  this  record  every  year,  and 
the  last  year,  our  cows  averaged  399 
pounds  per  cow,  and  at  a  cost  of  only  4.2 
cents  per  pound  of  butter  for  feed.  One 
cow  gave  us  512  pounds  during  the  year. 
These  were  not  picked,  high-priced  dairy 
cows,  but  the  common  run  of  dairy  stock. 
You  in  Connecticut  have  much  better 
types  of  dairy  breeds,  as  in  our  country, 
too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  beef 
animals  and  not  enough  to  the  true  dairy- 
type  animal.  We  plan  to  have  the  cows 
come  in  in  the  Fall,  in  order  that  the  work 
may  all  be  done  by  the  university  stu¬ 
dents.  The  cows  are  in  the  stable  only 
about  two  hours  per  day.  They  are  turned 
in  at  5  A.  m.,  fed  and  milked,  turned  out 


in  the  covered  barnyard,  where  running 
water  and  salt  are  accessible  at  all  times. 
The  yard  is  kept  bedded  with  sawdust 
and  shavings,  that  the  cows  may  not  eat 
any  fodder  except  that  given  them  in  the 
stable.  They  are  turned  into  the  barn 
at  5  p.  M.,  fed  and  milked,  and  turned  out 
again. 

‘  ‘  We  never  have  a  cow  off  her  feed  or 
out  of  condition,  and  they  are  fed  all 
they  can  consume.  We  feed  balanced 
rations,  and  study  minutely  the  cost,  as 
we  want  to  get  the  cheapest  possible  ra¬ 
tion.  We  save  a  cent  wherever  it  can  be 
saved.  For  grain  feeds,  we  use  bran  and 
barley,  largely  coarse  bran  ;  we  hardly 
consider  middlings  fit  for  bedding.  Bran 
is  our  great  grain  food.” 

When  asked  if  a  cow  would  not  eat 
more  than  she  could  digest,  he  said,  “No, 
that  is,  after  a  little,  provided  it  is  a 
balanced  ration.  Let  a  cow  loose  at  a 
meal  barrel,  and  she  will  gorge  herself  ; 
but  begin  gradually  in  feeding,  and  feed 
a  balanced  ration,  and  she  will  not  over¬ 
eat.  When  she  is  up  to  or  a  little  above 
her  full  capacity,  she  will  begin  to  leave 
a  little  in  the  manger.  This  is  the  time 
to  watch  her,  drop  off  just  a  little,  and 
feed  all  she  will  eat  clean  and  with 
avidity. 

“  I  take  stock  in  the  Babcock  test,  but 
not  in  the  theory  that  you  can  take  the 
Babcock  test  under  your  arm,  and  go  off, 
and  by  testing  a  cow’s  milk  once,  deter¬ 
mine  her  value.  She  must  be  tested  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  her  milking  period. 
You  must  also  know  how  much  food  she 
consumes  to  know  whether  or  not  she 
is  a  profitable  cow.”  ii.  G.  m. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  vs.  ARMOUR  &  CO. 

Mr.  Woodward  Would  Compromise. 

Knowing  as  I  do  the  way  lawyers 
charge  for  services,  and  the  dreadful  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  law,  I  am  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  State  accepting  the  offer  and 
compromising  the  case.  I  have  kept  as 
well  posted  in  the  points  of  this  case  as 
a  farmer  can,  and  was  in  favor  of  a  com¬ 
promise  when  first  proposed  by  Armour 
&  Co.  It  is  possible  that  the  State  might 
then  have  realized  a  little  something,  but 
even  now,  if  the  $20,000  are  paid,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  costs  and  lawyers’  fees 
will  take  the  last  dime,  and  the  longer 
the  case  is  in  the  courts,  the  worse  it 
will  be  for  the  State.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  fine,  as  the  establishment  of  the 
right  to  enforce  the  law,  that  we  want, 
and  if  Armour  &  Co.  are  willing  to  quit 
trying  to  crowd  this  stuff  uj^on  the  New 
York  markets.  I  say,  let  up  on  them,  and 
then  see  to  it  that  if  they  make  another 
attempt,  they  are  spotted  on  sight. 

.J.  s.  WOODWARD. 

No  Compromise  with  Oleomargarine. 

I  have,  from  the  beginning,  watched 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  progress 
of  the  legal  fight  between  our  State  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  Armour  Packing  Company, 
relative  to  the  sale  and  suppression  of 
that  fraudulent  article,  oleomargarine. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  “  the 
powers  that  were  ”  asserted  that  the  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  State  largely  depended  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  our  State  law 
which  forbids  its  sale ;  that,  if  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  that  could  be  estab¬ 
lished,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  a 
sweeping  victory  over  the  perpetrators 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


We  know  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  cures 

Dyspepsia,  rheumatism, 
Scrofula  and  all 

Blood  diseases. 

Therefore,  when  you 
Need  a  medicine, 

Get  Hood’s  and 
Only  Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla. 


Ours  is  The  Most  Complete 

Department  Nursery  in  the  U.  S. 

Can  supply  all  your  wants  from  Flower  and  Vearetaf>le 
Seed*  to  Street  Trees  at  low  rates.  We  publish  one 
of  the  leading  Seed,  Plant  and  Tree  Catalogues  issued, 
which  will  be  mailed  free.  Send  for  It  now,  it  will  save 
you  money.  Try  ust  can  refer  you  to  customers  in  every 
state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  43  years  of  square 
dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  far  and  near. 
Have  hundreds  of  carloads  of 

AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 


FRUIT 


SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 


SaftFarrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed:  larger  hv  express  and  fn^iizhc 


We  send  by  mail 
postpaid.  Seeds, 
Bulbs.  Plants.Roses, 
Small  Trees,  etc. 
44th  year,  32  green- 


jy  „  — ^  _ _ #  

houses,  1000  acres.  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  1 89  P  a  I  n  es  vi  1 1  e  ,0 . 


SAVES  50 


PER 

CENT. 


Experience  has  proved  our  catalogue  the  best  salesman;  and 
.our  customers  are  not  charged  for  its  traveling  expenses.  Reid 
j  Nursery  stock  is  the  best  that  can  be  grown.  You  can  save 
I  money  by  buying  noxv.  Prices  were  never  so  low  before; 
'  quality  was  never  better  than  now.  Everything  in  the  nur¬ 
sery— trees,  plants,  vines— is  healthy,  well-rooted  and  fully 
up  to  grade.  Some  orders  are  sent  cheaply  by  mail.  Write  freely  for  estimates,  sug¬ 
gestions  and  the  illustrated  catalogue.  We  want  to  interest  you  and  be  interested 
in  your  success.  Inquire  about  the  Star  Strawberry,  Eldorado  Blackberry. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  including  all  desirable 
novelties.  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have 
It.  "An  indispensable  catalogue  " —Country/  GenUeman. 

_  ELLWANCER  A  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


DON’T  FAIL'0  submit  to  us  a  list 


of  your  Wants  and 
et  our  prices  before  buying  trees.  Apple, 
’ear,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Quince  trees,  Grape, 
Small  Fruits,  Currants,  Gooseberries.  New 
LOUDON  RED  RASPBERRY  and  new  RED 
CROSS  CURRANT,  etc.,  also  Ornamentals  of 
best  quality,  on  which  surprisingly  low 
will  be  given  on  application.  Send  for 
Chromo  Catalogue,  also  free  copy  of  Plum 
Culture,  Pear,  Currant,  Raspberry  or  Cherry 
Culture.  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 


(Catalogue  free.) 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Loudon  Raspberry. 
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(BISMARCK 

1  the  new  dwarf 

I  APPLE 
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A  revelation  in  early  fruiting,  fine  quality,  delicious  • 
flavor  and  perfect  hardiness.  Bears  abundantly  in  a  very  * 
short  time.  Just  the  thing  for  gardens  aud  small  yards.  • 
May  be  grown  iu  pots  or  boxes.  Oue-year  trees,  25c.  • 
each,  $2.50  doz.  postpaid;  larger  size  35c.  each,  • 
$3.5o  doz.  by  express.  New  84-page  Guide  mailed  free.  « 

CONARD  &  JONES  CO.,  West  Grove,  Pa. : 


TREES 


and  especially  all  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  propagated  with  a  view  to 
Long  Life  and  Productiveness.  Our  principle  is  correct  and 
needs  no  defense,  but  if  in  doubt,  will  furnish  proof.  Well-guarded 
Parentage  hi  propagation,  results  in  sturdy,  Vigorous  Con¬ 
stitution  in  all  plant  life.  No  “  job  ”  or  “  bargain  lots  ”.  Customers 
in  cold  regions  witness  to  Constitutional  Hardiness  of  our 
Trees.  We  only  promise  best  values  and  freedom  from  disappointment.  New  Catalogue  ready. 

Cayuga  Nurseries. 

Established  1847. 


WILEY  &.  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


DWYER'S  1898  CATALOGUE. 

Of  FRUIT  TREKS,  PLANTS,  VINES  and  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK.  Standard 
Varieties  and  Novelties.  Prices  low.  Stock  first-class,  mailed  free. 

T.  J,  DWYER  &  SON,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y, 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free.  l._i 

ARTHUH.  ST.  OOLiIjINS,  Moorestown.  3M.  tT. 


JAPAN 

PLUMS 


are  BUSINESS  PLUMS.  Our  little  book  for  ’98  (free)  will  tell 
you  about  the  BEST  varieties  of  these  and  other  business  trees.  If 
you  are  thinking  of  planting  fruit  trees  of  any  kind  and  want  the 
best,  it  will  interest  and  aid  you.  IT  TELLS  THE  TRUTH,  and  will 
make  you  think.  Our  prices  will  suit  you,  but  low  prices  are  not  the 
only  consideration.  We  have  no  job  lots,  no  cheap  old  snags,  no 
surplus  lists,  no  cut  prices,  but  honest  trees  at  honest  prices,  business 
trees  for  business  buyers.  Remember  the  place, 

ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


STARK  fruit  Book 

Cf  kUHdUlI  Millions  of  inarketsorts 
old  &  new:  Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da- 

PlViorfA'  .InriA  JaTi — FVFBYTHINfi 


free,  write  quick,— «  a  marvel  of  VAL*  DA  V  FRFIfvHT 

exact  orchard  information;#  line  TT  •*,“*”* *.,* 

ilored  plates  of  21  fruits 


colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  100  photos 

cost  LESS,  yet 

better  quality 


LOUISIANA,  M0. 
u ,  .  _  Stark,  Mo. 
/fvfi  5  Rockporl,  III. 

rtKll—  n^ncvillo  MV. 


A  PALM  CHEAP ! 

Palms  are  considered  the  rich 
man’s  plant,  but  for  only  25c.  we 
will  send  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  a  fine  little  plant  from  two 
inch  pot  and  a  copy  of  our  new 
Spring  catalogue  of  trees  and 
plants.  Established  1869.  Over 
150  acres.  Address 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nur.  Co., 
Box  1,608,  Dansville,  N  Y. 


EVERGREENS  F 

too  6  to  8  in.,  $1.00 ;  choice  of  32  packages. 
100  choice,  transplanted,  2  feet,  $10.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Millions  to  offer:  hardy  varieties, 
11  sizes.  ORNAMENTAL  &  FRUIT  TREES. 
Shrubs,  vines,  etc.  Catalogue  prices, 
and  40  great  bargains  Sent  FREE. 
D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specalist, 
Local  Agent*’  Wanted.  DUNDEE,  ILL. 


Fruit,  Forest, 

Ornamental, 

Evergreen 

SHRUBBERY,  ROSES,  GRAPE  VINES, 

Small  Fruits,  California  Privet,  etc. 


The  above-named  Trees  we  grow  in  large 
quantities,  and  have  a  full  assortment  of 
tine  healthy  Trees  to  offer  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  All  free  from  “San  Jos6  Scale.” 
Send  for  our  free  Catalogue.of  64  pages. 


ADDRESS 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons 

NEW  VANAAN,  CONN. 


1898 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

(■CONTINUED.) 

of  the  fraud.  Cases  in  Massachusetts 
courts  similar  to  our  own  had  been  car¬ 
ried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  upon  the  decision  of  that  court, 
rested  the  legality  of  the  actions  taken 
under  our  State  laws.  I  think  that  most 
of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  remem¬ 
ber  with  what  flourish  of  trumpets  and 
sounding  of  cymbals  that  decision  was 
proclaimed  to  the  citizens  of  our  State. 
The  Armour  Packing  Company  had  been 
beaten  at  every  point,  and  the  claims  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  against 
them,  amounting  to  nearly  81, 700, 000, 
would  have  to  be  paid.  Yes,  they  had 
run  the  old  fox  into  a  hole.  The  ground 
had  been  critically  examined  and  there 
were  no  means  of  escape.  A  short  con¬ 
test  with  the  railroad  companies  for  ac¬ 
cess  to  their  books,  that  a  determination 
might  be  made  as  to  the  number  of 
pounds  of  the  fraudulent  article  which 
had  been  delivered  in  the  State,  was  said 
to  be  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  for  a 
grand  swoop  of  the  81,700,000.  If  I  have 
been  correctly  informed,  that  obstacle 
was  brushed  aside. 

With  the  information  which  I  have, 
and  from  my  standpoint,  I  cannot  see 
how  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  agri¬ 
culture,  or  the  people  of  our  State, 
would,  for  a  moment,  entertain  any  prop¬ 
osition  for  a  settlement  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  the  claim.  The  statement  has 
been  made  (and  I  think  authoritatively) 
that  the  Armour  Packing  Co.  has  made 
a  proposition  to  pay  820,000.  If  the  com¬ 
pany  pleads  guilty  of  fraud  to  the 
amount  of  820,000,  and  those  who  have 
the  matter  in  charge  have  evidence  that 
it  is  81,700,000,  it  certainly  must  be  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  some  State  official  to  col¬ 
lect  it,  and  not  to  enter  into  any  com¬ 
promise.  In  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
by  the  Armour  Packing  Co.,  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  our  State  were  robbed,  and  our 
people  defrauded,  and  nothing  but  a 
clean,  clear  statement  of  the  facts  will 
satisfy.  If  the  defendant  were  a  pauper, 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  this  matter 
would  not  be  so  hazy.  A  secret  com¬ 
promise  must  necessarily  bear  the  seal 
of  dishonesty.  a.  r.  Eastman. 


DISHORNING  BEEF  CATTLE. 

It  is  now  nearly  10  years  since  the  dis¬ 
horning  of  cattle  became,  in  any  sense, 
popular.  In  order  to  learn  how  this 
operation  is  regarded  by  beef  cattle 
growers,  we  sent  the  following  questions 
to  the  large  western  beef  packers  : 

What  proportion  of  the  cattle  that  come  to  your 
yards  are  hornless  ?  Is  dishorning  practiced  ex¬ 
tensively  on  the  large  ranges  ?  Does  this  opera¬ 
tion  seem  to  be  performed  on  the  young  calf,  or 
are  the  horns  removed  after  they  have  obtained 
some  growth  ?  Do  you  find  many  cases  where 
stubs  or  spurs  have  grown  after  the  horns  were 
removed  ?  In  a  general  way,  do  you  find  that 
dishorning  is  a  useful  or  necessary  operation  ; 
in  other  words,  does  it  pay  from  the  standpoint 
of.  a  handler  of  beef  cattle  ? 

The  following  answer  given  by  the 
Armour  Company  is  typical  : 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  dishorned  cattle  are  raised  in 
the  feeder  districts.  The  tendency  now, 
though,  is  to  send  the  comparatively 
young  animals  from  the  great  ranges  to 
the  feeder  districts,  and  develop  them 
there.  This,  undoubtedly,  results  in  the 
production  of  much  better  animals,  and 
avoids  the  tendency  to  stunt,  which  is 
likely  to  occur  if  a  young  animal  is  win¬ 
tered  on  the  ranges.  For  actual  range 
purposes,  an  animal  is,  probably,  better 
with  the  horns  on,  since  it  gives  him 
more  courage,  or  rather,  more  confidence 
in  himself,  and  a  better  disposition  to 
hustle  for  feed.  It  is,  therefore,  likely 
that  most  of  the  cattle  are  dishorned 
after  they  have  obtained  some  growth. 
The  practice  of  destroying  the  horn  germ 
with  acid  is  extensively  carried  on.  The 
operation,  however,  at  any  stage  does 
not  seem  a  dangerous  o:  e.  From  our 
own  observations,  very  few  stubs  or  spurs 
are  grown  after  the  horn  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  As  packers,  we,  probably,  pay  a 


little  more  for  dishorned  cattle.  They 
always  ship  better,  resulting  in  less 
bruising,  and  while  the  scratching  of 
horns  on  the  hides  very  rarely  does  any 
great  damage,  it  is  frequently  discrimin¬ 
ated  against  by  the  hide  buyers.  The 
dressed  carcass  is,  also,  blemished,  if  any 
bruises  occur.  In  the  main,  therefore, 
dishorned  cattle  dress  much  better. 
Where  cattle  are  kept  up,  we  should  say, 
by  all  means,  that  the  dishorning  system 
is  preferable  for  packing-house  purposes. 

“INTENSIVE  CULTURE "  FOR  HOGS. 

How  can  I  handle  four  acres  of  land  so  as  to 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  hog  feed  from  it  ? 

Indiana.  subscriber. 

This  answer  is  based  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  food  to  be  used  in  fatten¬ 
ing  the  hogs  will  be  grown  outside  of 
the  four  acres.  For  Indiana  conditions, 
I  don't  know  any  better  plan  than  the 
following :  Divide  the  four  acres  into 
three  equal  parts.  The  first  year,  sow 
on  No.  1,  five  pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  seed  early  in  the  Spring.  Sow  along 
with  the  rape  a  heavy  seeding  of  the 
Medium  clover.  In  seven  weeks  from 
the  time  of  sowing  the  rape,  there  would 
be  an  excellent  pasture  for  the  swine, 
and  still  later  in  the  season,  there  would 
be  a  pasture  of  rape  and  clover  mixed. 
The  second  year,  this  plot  would  pro¬ 
vide  clover  pasture  until  Autumn.  Then 
sow  it  with  rye.  The  third  season,  pas¬ 
ture  the  rye  in  the  Spring,  and  follow 
with  cow  peas.  Treat  plots  Nos.  2  and  3 
similarly,  with  the  difference  that  some¬ 
thing  different  would  have  to  be  grown 
on  plot  No.  2  the  first  year,  and  on  plot 
No.  3  the  first  and  second  years.  This 
would  be  in  order  to  start  the  rotation 
properly.  It  would  be  a  three-year  ro¬ 
tation.  When  once  properly  started,  the 
plots  would  furnish  rye,  clover,  rape  and 
cow  peas.  The  pigs  could  be  changed 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  amount  of 
pasture  furnished  would  be  immense, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  land  should  vir¬ 
tually  be  maintained  for  almost  any 
number  of  years  through  the  growing 
of  the  clover  and  cow  peas.  Half  the 
crops  grown  would  be  renovating  crops. 
The  seeding  in  each  instance  should  be 
heavy  to  provide  such  forage.  Of  course, 
such  a  rotation  would  not  answer  on 
heavy  clay  land.  It  is  intended  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  a  prairie  soil.  Many 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  rape  furnishes 
an  excellent  pasture  for  swine.  It  may 
be  sown  at  any  time  from  Spring  until 
the  end  of  July,  hence  rape  alone  may 
be  made  to  furnish  pasture  for  swine  all 
Summer  from,  say  six  or  seven  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  Spring  until  Au¬ 
tumn.  PROF.  THOMAS  SHAW. 


Aphtha  or  Thrush  of  the  Mouth  in  Young  Sheep. 

My  130  lambs  from  8  to  12  months  old,  were 
bought  December  10,  1897,  at  the  East  St.  Louis 
stock  yards.  I  am  feeding  them  clover  hay  and 
crushed  corn,  and  occasionally  some  oats  and 
bran.  They  have  been  healthy  until  a  few  days 
ago,  I  noticed  one  had  a  sore  mouth,  and  on  ex¬ 
amination,  find  that,  in  each  corner  of  its  mouth, 
on  the  edge  of  the  lips,  there  are  sores  resembling 
the  ordinary  seed  wart.  At  first,  they  do  not  seem 
very  sore,  but  they  continue  to  spread,  until  they 
go  clear  around  the  mouth,  both  on  the  upper 
and  lower  lips,  and  finally,  get  to  be  scabby  sores. 
I  have  been  applying  pure  carbolic  acid.  What 
is  the  trouble  and  a  remedy  ?  What  is  the  cause  ? 
Is  it  contagious  ?  w.  r.  p. 

Illinois. 

The  sores  are  due  to  a  form  of  aphtha  or  thrush 
of  the  mouth.  The  lambs  were,  probably,  affected 
when  you  purchased  them.  A  malignant  form 
of  the  aphtha  becomes  epidemic  or  contagious  iu 
some  cases,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  outbreak.  Examine  all  of  the  lambs  care¬ 
fully,  and  separate  the  healthy  from  the  infested. 
Drench  each  lamb  with  two  to  three  ounces  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  lainb)  Epsom  salts  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  water.  Cauterize  the  sores  every 
other  day  by  rubbing  lightly  with  a  stick  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Then  sponge  the  mouth  two 
or  three  times  daily  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
borax  or  boracic  acid.  Place  the  following 
powder  in  troughs  or  boxes  where  the  lambs  can 
lick  it  at  will:  Chlorate  of  potash,  four  ounces; 
nitrate  of  potash,  two  ounces;  common  salt,  one 
pound,  mix.  It  will  be  well  to  give  the  unaffected 
lambs  a  quantity  of  these  salts  as  a  preventive. 
Discontinue  the  feeding  of  the  corn  to  the  sick 
lambs,  and  give  them  only  the  bran  and  oats  for 
their  grain  ration.  p.  l.  k. 


PEACH TREES 

at  wholesale  or  retail.  Officially  declared  free 
from  scale  or  injurious  insects.  Rest  stock 

?;rown.  Strawberry  Plants— 63  varieties;  all 
rom  new  beds.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  other 
stock.  Send  for  new  Catalogue  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 


GOMBATTIiT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 


Hit  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 


A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 

exclusive¬ 


ly  by  J.  B. 
GombaulS 
ex-Vetert* 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  French 
Government 
Stud. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIR1NO 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The  Safont 
be.t  BLI8TCR  ever  used.  Takes  tho  place  of  all  lini¬ 
ments  for  mlldor  severe  action,  Itcmnvcs  allltunchci 
Or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY,  for  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE  C  A  U  ST  I C  "balsam'  wCI 

produoe  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Itvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle,  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address  ' 

THE)  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


j  Plants 

I*  and  Trees. 

PEACH  TREES  (75  varieties);  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  (50  varieties);  PLUM 
TREES  (Japan  and  European);  APPLE 
TREES  (100,000);  Pear,  Quince,  Apricot 
and  Cherry  Trees.  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS  grown  from  root  cuttings. 
Raspberry  Plants— a  full  list  of  Black, 
lied,  and  Yellow  kinds;  also  a  full  line 
Q  of  Nursery  Stock  of  every  kind.  Illus- 
tratedand  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

«  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

«  Village  Nurseries,  -  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

* QQOO OQQO OQOO 0C0G9900 


EASY  TO  TELL. 

One  can  easily  tell  why  so  many  of  our 
readers  are  ordering  their  fruit  trees  of 
Call’s  Nurseries,  when  our  leading  hor¬ 
ticulturists  and  fruit  growers  write  like 
the  following.  S.  W.  Knisely,  of  N. 
Robinson,  O.,  writes:  “The  trees  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O.,  were  the 
finest  trees  I  ever  saw  come  from  any 
nursery.”  H.  C.  Whitney,  of  Eaton,  N. 
Y. ,  writes  :  “  I  can  honestly  say  I  never 
saw  finer  trees  than  I  received  from 
S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O.”  Stanford  True- 
blood,  of  Denovia,  la.,  says  :  “  The  trees 
that  I  received  from  S.  W.  Call  were  as 
nice  a  lot  of  trees  as  I  ever  saw.”  Call’s 
1898  Price  List  is  now  ready.  Send  for 
one. 


IFYOU  WANT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
WILL  GROW 

SEMD  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

TO  w.  F.  ALLEN  JR 

SALISBURY.  MD. 

„  AND  HE  WILL  SEND  YOU  HIS 
f  32  PAGE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 
r  CONTAINING  17 LARGE  NEW STRAWBERRY 
r  ILLUSTRATIONS, FREE-ALS0  SAMPLE  COPY 

OF  THE  strawberry  CULTURIST 
AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER  ■  SEND  NOW.IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


NORTHERN  PLANTERS 

should  get  our  catalogue  of  tested 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Hnwp- 

berrlcH.rurrunt*,  AMpnmgim.F'rult 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Seed  Corn 
and  Potntoe*  W rite  to-day — free* 
Coe  A  Converse,  No.  9,  Fort  AlkhiHon,  WIs. 


OHdlRF . STRAWBERRIES 

UllUIUk  FRESH  DUC  PLANTS. 

Nick  Ohmeh,  Margaret,  Skakokd,  Ruby,  Carrie,  Etc. 
•lou.ooo  Clyde,  180,0110  Gl.  n  Mary,  400.000  Marshall  Writ*  f  or  efiti- 
mate  on  large  lots.  100  varieties.  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

C.  A  FLAiVSBl  H(;il.  LESLIE.  MICHIGAN. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS"™  ELKS 

CLYDE,  OLKN  MARY,  WM.  BELT  and  15 IH- 
MAHCK.  Catalogue  free. 

ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensvillo,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Circular  free.  15.  KING,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 


A  PERFECT  MARVEL.  THE  BEST' 
TOMATO  IN  THE  WORLD  and  Just  what ' 

1  everyone  wants.  It  is  EXTRA  early  and  bears  1 
i  abundantly  and  continuously  through  tho  entire  1 
i  season.  Tho  fruit  is  bright  red  and  of  the  finest 
flavor;  tho  plant  Is  distinguished  from  all1 
others  I5Y  its  tree  form,  standing  erect  and  J 
requiring  no  support  at  all.  No  one  who  has  a  j 
garden  should  he  without  it.  S 

F.  B.  Stokes,  Franklin,  Tenn.,  writes  ;  “I’ve  tried  f 
your  Extra  Early  Tree  Tomato  the  last  two  years  ? 
and  it’s  the  tinest  variety  I’ve  ever  grown  or  seen.”  ? 

J.  E.  Saukford,  Toecoa,  Ga.  says:  “Your  Extra  5 
Early  Tree  Tomato  is  simply  “great.”  It  holds  its  § 
fruit  upright  without  any  staking.”  i 

Beet,  Dewing’s.  Early  round  table  variety.  t 
Ituilinli,  Scarlet  Turnip.  Extra  early  sort.  5 
JLefttie.es,  Early  Market.  Fine  for  private  use.  \ 
t  H'urnip,  Snowball.  A  splendid  table  sort.  C 
r  We  will  send  one  packet  each  of  the  Tree  Tomato,  f 
g  Beet,  Radish,  Lettuce  and  Turnip  for  only  lOe.  I 

\  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

?  -6  those  who  do  not  wish  Vegetable  Seeds  wo  5 

g  will  send  one xmeket  eneltof  the  folloiei ny  5 
5  17  vurletien  of  Vlotver  Seeds  for  lOe:  5 

t  Asters,  Finks,  Antirrhinum,  Mignonette,  Poppies,  F 
5  Alyssum,  Zinnias,  Nigella.  Godetia,  Pansy,  Calen  3 
t  dula,  Petunias,  Sweet  William,  Portulaca,  Sweet  S 
5  Peas,  Calliopsis,  Candytuft.  J 

j  SOME  RARE  GERMAN  PANSIES,  t 

S  To  those  who  wish  Pansy  Seeds  we  will  send  one  > 
j  packet  eaeh  of  tho  following  rare  Pansies  for  v 
»  only  lOe ;  Beauty,  fawn;  Snow  Queen,  white;  5 
5  Blue  Prince,  blue;  King  of  Yellows,  yellow.  Or  for  5 
5  G  cents  in  stamps  we  will  send  either  a  packet  of  s 
%  the  Extra  Early  Tree  Tomato,  or  a  largo  packet  of  § 
5  our  Star  Mixed  Pansy  Seeds.  Our  Handsome  Ulus-  S 
5  trated  Catalogue  and  30  cent  Certificate  mailed  « 
?  with  any  of  tho  above.  Mention  this  Paper.  ? 

;  U|V  9  Oft  SEED  GROWERS,  f 

a  I"  A I  &  UU.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  5 


A  Good  Horticultural  Paper 

GIVEN  FREE  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

with  every  $2.00  order  for  fruit  und  Berry  Plant**. 
All  leading1  varieties.  Stock  fully  guaranteed.  Our 
handsome  calendar  and  descriptive  catalogue  sent  free. 

R.  J.  Stahdin,  Box  4  Bridgman,  Mich. 


BERRY 


plants  of  all  kinds;  best  plants;  bottom 
prices.  Lucretia  Dewberry,  $4  per  M.  Cat. 
free.  Slaymakkr  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


6  BEST  STRAWBERRY.— 6  plants  of  each 
(mail),  for  $1:  Bismarck,  Glen  Mary,  Carrie, 
Ridgeway,  Wm.  Bolt  and  NiekOhmer  Catalogue 
free.  T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


MY  Cata¬ 
logue  of 
100  varieties 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  CDCC 

0S  E.J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa.  I  lll-L 


M UNGER 

|  V  I  zooacres  In  plants. 


THE  NEW  RASPBERRY 
for  “FANCY  MARKET.” 

Money  in  it.  Catalogue  free. 
W.  N.  8CARFF,  New  Carlisle, Ohio 


“  PEARL  GOOSEBERRIES 

Free  from  Mildew,  most  Prolific  Gooseberry  Known.  * 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Etc. 
nrUCIiDrn  I  am  the  largest  grower  in  the  world. 
It  [III  Lin  Dili  Oursoil  Especially  adapted  for  growing 
extra  strong  plants.  Before  buying  get  my  prices. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Catalogue  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Specialties  at  Baird’s  Nursery. 

Peach  trees  by  the  1,000  or  car  load,  Japan  Plums 
and  Erie  Blackberry  plants  from  root  cuttings.  If 
you  want  to  buy,  our  prices  will  Interest  you. 

D.  BAIRD  &  SON,  Baird,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Trooc  anrf  Plante- Buy  your  trees  South.  Koonce 
lIGGo  anu  I  I  all  to  Pear,  Wickson  Plum,  Horton 
Apple,  Magnolias.  Triumph,  West,  Mathew’s  Beauty 
Peaches — the  trio  for  market.  No  Scale;  no  Yellows. 
Cat.  free.  The  Easterly  Nurseries,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


IOq.  Dose,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  K0L3C1I,  Fredgnlv  H.  X. 


1,000  Peach  Trees  VZ  CTi 

to  3  ft.,  mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any 
station  east  of  Miss.  River  for  $19:  or  500  for  $11. 
Sample  prepaid,  25c.  Other  sized  trees  proportional 
prices.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  No.  4,  Stockley.  Del. 


TREES. 

Apple,  Plum.  Pear,  Peach  and  Cherry,  all  in 
NURSERY  How  now;  fresh  dug,  well  packed  and 
RIGHT  in  EVERY  way.  Get  our  catalogue  before 
ordering,  and  you  will  learn  how  to  save  money. 

C.  F.  MACNAIR  &  CO..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


Large  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Trees  and 
Plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1369.  150  acres.  The 
Geo.  A  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1005,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TRCCO  and  plants  at  very  low  prices. 

IuLLO  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry,  5c.  Peach,  3c. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Door'll  X  K YY r\ c  a  specialty.  Other 
I  C Cl  v  I  I  I  I  C C 9  stock,  too.  Don’t 
buy  without  first  seeing  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 
W.  M.  PETERS,  Wesley,  Md. 


STANDARD  VALUE 

Counts  for  more  in  tho  selection  of  fruit 
trees  than  almost  any  other  place.  Why  ? 
Because  fruit  trees  are  bought  on  faith.  We 
have  the  standard  kind  of  all  the  leading 
varieties.Fruifc  Treea,Berry  Plant**, 
Evergreen*,  etc,,  etc.  Strong,  healthy 
trees  free  from  Black  Knot,  Yellows, 
Blight,  8cale,  etc.,  etc.  Do  not  place  your 
spring  order  until  you  get  our  catalogue 
and  prices.  Sent  firm',  write  to-day . 

J.W.  MILLER  CO. Box  2M, Freeport, III. 


. . iiiiiimiuiin.iiiiinminiiminiiimil|iiiiiI,|l|,illim„n 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Be  Swallowed.' 

“First  of  all  Grapes,”  says  Rural  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  In  possible  100.  “Will 
ship  round  tho  world.’  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  yon  buy. 
Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

CEORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 
lluiuiiiiiiiHuiuiuumiimiiiiiiimuiuHiuuuiiiinuiiuiiiuuuuuuiiuuuiiuuuiuiiuiuiuiiuuiuinia 
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One  of  the  most  beautiful  variegated- 
leafed  trees  is  the  new  Iiose-margined 
Purple  beech — Fagus  sylvatica  purpurea 
rosea  marginata.  The  inner  part  of  the 
leaf  is  as  purple  as  in  the  ordinary  Pur¬ 
ple  beech — the  marginal  parts  a  beauti¬ 
ful  pink.  Our  tree  was  planted  in  a 
sunny,  dry  position.  The  leaves  scalded, 
and  it  died  during  the  following  Winter. 
This  charming  tree,  we  fancy,  needs  a 
shady  home . 

Most  of  us  know  of  the  Weeping 
beech.  There  is  now  a  Weeping  beech 
with  dark  purple  leaves.  It  is  very  rare 
as  yet,  and  the  price  is  $5  per  tree . 

Still  another  new  beech  is  the  Golden- 
leafed,  which  makes  a  striking  and 
charming  contrast  with  the  Purple- 
leafed.  The  leaves  are  large  and  of  a 
golden-yellow  color . 

Those  of  our  readers  who  want  to 
raise  apples  and  have  only  a  limited  space 
— an  acre,  let  us  say,  or  even  a  quarter 
acre — should  order  the  varieties  they 
want  on  Paradise  stock.  These  Paradise 
stock  apples  are  ornamental  as  shrubs, 
more  ornamental  than  many  of  the 
shrubs  which  are  popular  everywhere,  as 
for  instance,  the  Cydonias,  Elteagnus, 
Euonymus,  Exochorda  (Spiraea)  grandi- 
fiora,  Privet, Philadelphus  (Mock  Orange), 
Rhodotypos  kerrioides,  Sumach,  liale- 
sia  tetraptera,  dogwood.  These  shrubs 
are  in  no  way  more  ornamental  than  the 
apple  shrubs,  as  we  may  call  them, 
grown  upon  the  Paradise  stock.  If  we 
except  the  ornamental  quinces  (Cydo¬ 
nias),  the  flowers  are  less  showy,  the 
foliage  no  more  attractive,  while  the 
apples  borne  on  the  Paradise  stock  are 
fully  as  large  as  those  which  the  stand¬ 
ard  kinds  bear,  with  the  important  differ¬ 
ence  that  the  Paradise  bears  in  two  or 
three  years,  while  the  standards  do  not 
usually  bear  in  less  than  10  years.  These 
dwarf  apples  have  been  singularly  over¬ 
looked  as  ornamental  shrubs  —  shrubs 
that  give  us  all  the  pleasure  of  shrubs  as 
to  foliage,  form  and  blossoms,  and  the 
best  of  apples  as  well.  We  know  of  no 
other  plants  that  are  more  enjoyable 
while  in  bloom  and  later,  while  laden 
with  their  beautiful  fruit  which  one  may 
watch  from  the  time  of  setting  until 
maturity  without  raising  up  his  head. 
Among  the  best  growers  upon  Paradise 
stock  are  Red  Astrachan,  Porter,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  and  North¬ 
ern  Spy . 

We  learn  from  a  friend  who  has  seen 
the  plants  growing  and  bearing  fruit  on 
the  grounds  of  the  great  firm  of  Vilmorin, 
of  Paris,  during  the  middle  of  July,  that 
the  Sir  .loseph  strawberry  is  a  true  ever- 
bearing  variety.  It  continues  to  bear 
fruit  and  flowers  during  the  entire 
season.  The  berries  are  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Wilson.  It  is  not  an  Alpine 
variety . 

Mb.  Luther  Burbank,  of  California, 
who  has  fully  earned  the  title  of  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  wizard,  has  raised  75,000  roses 
from  seed,  many  of  them  crossbreeds  and 
hybrids.  To  one  of  these,  he  has  been 
willing  to  give  his  name.  It  is  said  to 
be  perfectly  hardy.  The  one  remarkable 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  plants  bear 
flowers  without  cessation  from  June 
until  frost.  We  have  ordered  plants  of 
this  variety,  and  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  it  in  due  time . 

According  to  our  own  trials,  the 
Blanche  Burpee  sweet  pea  is  the  best 
purely  white  flower  that  has,  up  to  this 
time,  been  introduced.  If  we  would  have 
early  flowers,  plant  the  seeds  now,  in 
pots,  and  transplant  to  the  open  ground 
as  soon  as  there  is  no  longer  danger  of 
severe  frosts.  This,  however,  may  be 
said  of  any  of  the  sweet  peas.  The  flow¬ 
ers  should  be  cut  every  day,  if  we  would 
have  the  vines  continue  vigorous  during 
the  entire  season . 


Mr.  L.  L.  Shrpi.ar  kindly  sends  us  a 
box  of  hickorynuts.  He  suspects  that 
this  variety,  two  trees  of  which  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  his  grove,  within  50  feet  of  each 
other,  is  much  like  Hale’s  Paper-shell,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  from  time  to 
time  during  the  past  20  years.  Each  tree 
is  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  larger  of 
which  is  loaded  every  other  year  with 
nuts,  yielding  a  generous  crop  every 
year,  the  season  being  at  all  favorable. 
These  nuts  easily  average  one  inch  in 
diameter,  well  filled  with  meat,  and  the 
shells  are  much  thinner  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  hickory  nut . 

Our  more  recently  made  acquaintances 
should  know  that,  among  the  very  best 
of  recent  novelties  is  the  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  rose.  We  have  had  it  since  its  in¬ 
troduction,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
the  following  statements  regarding  it : 
We  do  not  know  of  any  rose  more  vig¬ 
orous  and  healthy.  Ten  feet  a  season  is 
about  the  ordinary  growth  of  the  canes, 
if  the  soil  is  congenial  and  moderately 
rich.  Two-year-old  plants  will  bear  as 
many  as  150  clusters  of  flowers,  each 
averaging  not  less  than  20.  The  plants 
begin  to  bloom,  usually,  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  about  the  middle  of  June,  con¬ 
tinuing  until  July  10.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  as  we  have  before  said,  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  leaves  nor  flowers  are  harmed 
by  the  rose  bug.  Every  rose  has  its 
thorn.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  per¬ 
fect  plant.  The  Crimson  Rambler  rose 
is  odorless . 

The  Yellow  Rambler  seems,  from  what 
we  have  heard  of  it,  a  charming  com¬ 
panion  to  the  Crimson.  We  may  not 
speak  from  experience,  since  our  own 
plants  were  received  not  until  late  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  180(5,  and  the  Summer 
being  dry,  they  made  so  little  growth 
that  they  did  not  survive  the  Winter  of 
'07.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  said  to  be 
very  strong,  the  flowers  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  color . 


Dwarf  Champion  Tomato  Indoors. 

G.  F.  W.,  Biltmore,  N.  C. — I  have  seen 
several  times,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a  strong 
recommendation  of  the  Lorillard  tomato 
for  forcing,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  also 
indorsed  by  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  one  of  its  bulletins.  We  devote 
two  of  our  forcing  houses  to  tomatoes, 
and  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  why  this 
variety  has  been  an  utter  failure  with 
us.  We  commenced  by  planting  Dwarf 
Champion,  which  was  satisfactory  in 
every  way,  but  the  recommendations  of 
the  Lorillard  were  so  strong  and  posi¬ 
tive  that  I  allowed  our  foreman  to  plant 
one  house  to  this  variety.  The  vines 
seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
their  sole  duty  is  to  go  up  to  the  roof  as 
fast  as  possible,  forgetting  in  their  haste 
even  to  produce  flow’ers,  let  alone  setting 
fruit.  Finally,  I  decided  to  throw  away 
all  of  them  except  one  side  bench,  which 
we  left  for  comparison,  planting  the  rest 
of  the  house  to  Dwarf  Champion.  How¬ 
ever,  practically,  we  did  not  pick  any 
fruit  from  the  Lorillard,  and  what  we 
did  pick  was  inferior  in  flavor  to  the 
Dwarf  Champion.  One  of  our  competi¬ 
tors  here  has  this  Winter  planted  entire¬ 
ly  the  Lorillard,  very  much  to  our  finan¬ 
cial  benefit,  as  we  are  selling  him  plenty 
of  the  Dwarf  Champions  now. 

For  curiosity’s  sake,  our  foreman  se¬ 
cured  some  of  his  plants  and  planted 
them  among  our  Dwarf  Champions.  The 
Lorillard  runs  up  nearly  twice  the  height 
before  it  commences  to  set  fruit,  in  fact 
by'  the  time  the  Lorillard  has  made  three 
settings  of  fruit,  the  Dwarf  Champion 
has  made  five,  and  there  is  simply  no 
comparison  in  the  quality  or  size  of  the 
product.  Of  course,  we  have  a  very 
much  larger  percentage  of  sunny  days 
here,  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  have  to 
run  the  furnaces  during  the  day.  We 
trim  to  a  single  stalk,  getting  the  best 
results  from  this  method. 

Without  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys,  you  throw  away 
money  and  comfort.  But  get 
the  right  one  for  your  lamp. 
The  Index  free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


A  RUBBER. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


FOR 


SORENESS  AND  STIFFNESS. 


It  cures  in 
two  or  three 
vigorous  rubs. 


MONEY  IS  NO  OBJECT 

if  you  can  bo  cured  of  Catarrh.  Asthma,  Grippe  or  Neuralgic  Headache.  WARNER'S  /A  HALENT 
gives  instant  relief.  It  cures  by  inhalation.  “ For  ordinary  colds  and  headache  it  is  priceless.  ’ 

PRICE,  $1.00,  PREPAID. 

147.304  i&ufcK.  THE  WARNER  COMPANY,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

mi  m  ■■ — ^ m m m m m m — m — ■ — ^ ^ 


Is!!®0  $300.  for  Six  Potatoes  f 

We  shall  introduce  this ; 

POTATO  ami  shall  pay  t 
one  seed  potato.  Till 

It  is  white,  of  excellent  quality  i - - - 

Be  the  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  try  it;  next  year  you  can  sell  ( 

H  to  others.  Price  this  year,  &0  cents  for  Single  pot  ato.  : 

First  In  the  Market  Cahhnge  is  the  earliest  to  head;  beat  your' 
i  neighbors  by  weeks.  Sure  Head  Cabbage,  all  head  and  sure  to 
1  head  large  size,  good  quality  and  good  kceiH-r.  Single  hoods  have  \ 

’  weighed  up  to  00  lbs.  Climbing  Cucumber,  entirely  new— a  per-  ( 
feet  wonder.  Climbs  anv  trellis  orsupport  0  to  8  feet  high;  prolific 
.  early  fruiter.  Six  Week's  T„ rnlp;  earliest  grower,  easy  grown 
good  size  and  white  as  snow.  EARLIEST  TOMATO  IN  THE  W 

micoo-k  for  earllness, “^V“!‘2st  num\?e &Y ffiy 2  I." t  ®?tums^th 

^tme  wtwle  pourto  by  mail  (packed  from  frost )  instructions  for  prizesaml  a  packet eachoftlieflve  early  vega 
tables  and  catalog  Of  “SEEDS  THAT  GROW”  for  25C.  Falrvlcw  Seed  Farm,  Box  T.>  Rose  Hill,  M.w, 


VKIB  no  longer  supply  our  seeds  to  dealers  to 
’  ’  sell  again.  At  the  same  time,  any¬ 
one  who  has  bought  our  seeds  of  their 
local  dealer  during  either  1896  or  1897  will 
be  sent  our  Manual  of  “Everything  for  the 
Garden ”  for  1898  pppp  provided  they 
apply  by  letter  rivCEr  and  give  the 
name  of  the  local  merchant  from  whom 
they  bought.  To  all  others,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  Manual,  every  copy  of  which  costs  us 
30  cents  to  place  in  your  hands,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (stamps)  to  cover 
postage.  Nothing  like  this  Manual  has 
ever  been  seen  here  or  abroad ;  it  is  a  book 
of  200  pages,  contains  500  engravings  of 
seeds  and  plants,  mostly  new,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  6  full  size  colored  plates 
of  the  best  novelties  of  the  season,  finally, 

OUR  “SOUVENIR”  SEED  COLLECTION 

will  also  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  sending  10  cts.  for  the  Manual  who  will 
state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

Poital  Card  Applications  Will  Receive  No  Attention. 


PeterHendersonsCo. 

35*37  CORTL  ANDT  $TNEWY0RK 
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"  The  finest 1 

£ 

Garden  1 

£ 

in  the  neighborhood  this  year,  £ 


£ 
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£ 

X 
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will  be  yours  —  if  you  plant 


£ 

£ 


Maule’s 

Seeds 


£  My  new  Seed  and  Plant  Book  for  ’98  £ 
£  contains  everything  good,  old  or  new.  £ 
£  Hundreds  of  illustrations.  Four  col-  £ 
£  ored  plates.  Full  of  business  cover  to  £ 
£  cover.  Pronounced  by  nil,  the  Brightest  £ 
£  and  Best  Book  of  the  Year.  £ 

£  Mailed  f  ree  to  all  who  mention  where  £ 
£  they  saw  this  advertisement.  £ 

V  WM.  HENRY  MADLE,  £ 

w  1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  £ 

££££££££££££££££*££ 
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IjaHir  Government 

wAWL m?  pree  seeds 

are8imply  “not  In  lt.M 

To  introduce  the  Best  Michigan 
Northern  Grown  New  Lund  Seed 
Y  Potatoes,  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  tfive  away, 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

500.000  Packets  ofchoice 
Vegetable  and  FlowerSeed. 

Yourname  on  a  postal  card  gets  my  Free 
Seed  Book  from  which  you  may 
select  Free  .v°ur  supply  of  seeds  for 
an  entire  garden.  Write  to-day. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman,  Box  12 

Decatur,  Mich. 


^vVICK’S 

Garden  and  Floral 
GUIDE  1898. 

FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 

Thfl  Busy  Man's  Catalogue  and  the  Ladles’  flardener 
and  Adviser.  The  only  one  containing  full  Descrip¬ 
tions  and  Directions  for  planting  and  culture;  so  com¬ 
prehensive,  condensed,  classified,  and  indexed,  that 
lie  who  run*  may  read.  Many  Illustrations  from  na- 
ture.  Colored  plates  of  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtiums, 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Golden  Day  Lily,  Cactus  Dah-  ^ 
lias,  Day  break  Asters.  Beautifully  embossed 
cover.  120  large  pages  completely  tilled  with 
honest  illustrations.  SPECIAL  OFFER: 
Three  Rambler  Roses,  white,  yellow, 
crimson,  and  the  Guide,  only 
40  Cents. 


*"<>•  - 


JAMES  VICKS  SONS 

ROCHESTER.  H.Y. 


„  FARM 

SEEDS 

Saber's  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Produce.  , 

E.  Walter,  I.cRn.vsville,  Pa.,  astonished  the  world 
by  growing 250  bushels  Salzer  m  corn;  Rreider,  , 
Mlahicott,  Wis„  173  bush,  barley,  and  P.  Sinnot, 
Raudalia,  Iowa,  bv  growing  198  bush.  Salzer  s  oats 
per  acre.  If  you  doubt,  write  them.  V  o  wish  to  galu 
150,000  new  customers,  hence  will  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

11  pkjts  of  rare  farm  seeds,  llog  Pea,  Sand  3  etch, 

•40c.  Wheat,’  Sheep  Rape,  Jerusalem  Corn,  etc.,  in- 
eluding  our  mammoth  Seed  Catalogue,  telling  all 
about  the  $100  gold  prizes  for  best  name  for  our 
new  marvelous  corn  and  oats,  "Prodigies,  i 
also  sample  of  same,  all  mailed  you  upon 
receipt  of  but  10c.  postage,  positively 
worth  $10,  to  get  a  start.  100.000  bbia. 

Seed  I’ot&tocM  at  $1  50  a  bbl. 

35  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
-  ■  M  seeds,  $1.00. 

Pleaso  Catalog 

send  this  alone,  be. 

adv.  along.  No.  1U 


Seed  Potatoes 

All  the  standard  and  new  varieties.  Stock  grown 
under  our  own  supervision.  True  to  name  and  war¬ 
ranted  free  from  rot  or  blight.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free  telling  all  about  the  thirty  best  varieties. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  New  York. 

Mortgage  Lifter  ’ 

Mr.  Frank  Jobes  developed  this  heaviest,  best  yield¬ 
ing  and  most  profitable  variety  of  Oats.  Named  it 
“  Mortgage  Lifter  ”  because  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  a  mortgage  to  slay  on  the  farm  where  it  is  grown. 

Not  many  for  sale — a  trial  bushel,  $1.25  ;  10  bushels, 
$7.50.  Order  early  to  secure  some — at  least  write  me 
about  them. 

FRANK  P.  JOBES,  Honeoye,  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Clover  Seed 


Medium  lied,  13  50  per 
bu.;  Mammoth,  $3.75, 
carefully  recleaned. 
Sacks  free.  Sample  of  either  for  2-cent  stamp.  Bovee 
Potatoes;  $2  per  bu.,  2nd  size.  $1.50;  other  varieties, 
$1  per  bu.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELLi 

Grass, Clover  orTimothy 

We  clean  them  by  special^ _  _  _  _ 

methods  &  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
seed.  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds— over-run  the  farm 
— exhaust  it — &  reduce  quantity  &  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean.  Write  today  for  free  booklet,  Seed  Sense 

The  WHITKEY-NOYES  SEED  CQ.*l?llS¥g5?." 

Clin  AD  DECT  CECn™KBE8TSTKAINS 

OUUAn-BILC  I  wLLU  Send  for  circular  to 
August  RfJlker  Si  Sous,  52  Dey  Street,  New  York. 

Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the 
Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
Means  by 'which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants. 
Cloth . . . $1 

The  Rukal  New-Yokkek,  New  Yokk. 
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Hay  in  South  Dakota. 

W.  H.  H.,  Letcher,  S.  D. — I  have  been 
much  interested  in  Mr.  Clark’s  hay  crop. 
Here  our  hay  is  either  wild  hay  or  mil¬ 
let,  and  either  can  be  bought  now  for  SI 
a  ton  in  the  stack,  or  SI. 75  to  S2  a  ton 
delivered,  so  you  see  Mr.  Clark’s  methods 
would  be  too  expensive  for  this  country. 
If  not  too  early  in  the  season,  we  cut 
upland  hay  in  the  forenoon,  and  with  a 
rake  and  go-devil  or  bucker,  stack  it 
where  cut  in  the  afternoon.  Lake-bed 
or  heavy  hay  is  cut  in  the  afternoon, 
and  stacked  the  same  way  the  next  after¬ 
noon.  The  hay  costs  nothing  except  the 
time  in  putting  it  up,  and  many  people 
turn  their  cattle  to  the  stacks  to  feed 
themselves  during  the  Winter. 

Potatoes  for  Quality. 

E.  R..  Plainfield,  N.  J. — I  inquired 
of  a  large  advertiser  of  seed  potatoes  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  for  the  best  three  potatoes 
in  table  quality,  early  and  late,  without 
regard  to  yield  or  anything  else,  and  he 
replied  that  Freeman,  Moneymaker  and 
one  of  the  Carmans  were  “  absolutely 
best  in  quality  ”,  so  I  got  a  bushel  of  each 
from  him.  They  grew  and  yielded  well, 
but  really,  as  a  table  dish,  not  one  of 
them  was  fit  to  eat,  and  we  were  glad 
when  they  were  gone.  They  grew  in  a 
sandy  loam,  just  the  soil,  one  would  say, 
and  not  too  wet.  I  was  disgusted,  and 
last  year,  did  not  plant  one,  but  our 
success  in  buying  good  potatoes  is  not 
much  better,  and  this  year,  I  want  to 
plant  again.  I  know  one  good  potato — 
the  Minister.  We  had  it  four  or  five 
years  ago,  and  it  came  nearer  in  quality 
to  the  Peachblow  in  its  early  prime  than 
anything  else  I  have  seen.  It  is  hand¬ 
some  in  tuber  and  vine,  and  an  excellent 
keeper,  good  all  the  season  through,  but 
was  not  extremely  early.  The  next  year, 

I  had  but  a  small  garden  and  no  potatoes; 
this  year  I  intend  to  plant  the  Minister 
again.  I  planted  the  potatoes  in  trenches, 
and  gave  strictly  level  culture,  on  a 
heavy  loam  in  a  rather  moist  season,  and 
they  yielded  well. 

Work  Land  After  Plowing. 

T.  J.  S.,  Eagle,  Wis. — In  the  Western 
States,  we  must  save  all  the  moisture  in 
the  land  we  possibly  can.  To  begin 
with,  we  plow  each  half  day  only  that 
which  can  be  harrowed, or  disk -harrowed, 
and  rolled  before  leaving  the  field.  I  have 
a  set  of  whittietrees  for  each  harrow  and 
roller.  It  does  not  take  more  than  two 
minutes  to  change,  and  the  change  is 
good  for  the  horses.  This  way  of  work¬ 
ing  is  far  better  than  the  old  way  of 
plowing  the  whole  field  before  harrow¬ 
ing.  The  land  is  never  in  as  good  shape 
for  harrowing  after  it  becomes  dry,  as  it 
is  as  soon  as  plowed. 

Most  of  the  farmers  around  here  wait¬ 
ed  for  it  to  rain  last  Fall  before  plowing 
for  wheat,  thinking  the  land  was  so  dry 
that  wheat  would  not  grow  if  sown.  The 
rain  came  so  late  that  most  of  them  did 
not  sow  last  Fall,  but  will  try  Spring 
wheat.  I  did  not  wait,  but  plowed,  disk- 
harrowed  and  rolled  before  quitting  the 
field.  The  soil  was  very  lumpy — lumps 
of  all  sizes  from  pebbles  to  the  size  of  my 
head.  After  the  field  was  plowed  in  this 
manner,  I  went  over  it  again  with  the 
disk  harrow,  and  rolled  what  I  had  har¬ 
rowed,  before  quitting.  I  then  sowed  the 
wheat  with  a  drill  ;  after  the  drill,  I 
rolled  the  ground  and  finished  by  har¬ 
rowing.  The  reason  I  harrowed  last  is 
because  my  land  blows  when  left  rolled 
smooth.  The  result  is  that  I  have  a  good 
stand  of  wheat.  I  know  of  one  piece 
that  was  put  in  the  old  way,  that  has 
not  come  up  yet.  This  way  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  soil  for  a  crop,  and  preventing 
the  crust  from  forming  on  the  surface,  I 
think  is  the  keynote  of  good  farming  on 
lands  subject  to  droughts. 


Windmills  and  Compressed  Air. 

S.  C.,  South  Side,  West  Va. — I  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  discussions 
of  farm  power,  particularly  windmills, 
and  have  read  with  interest  all  you  have 
printed  about  them.  I  have  used  a  wind¬ 
mill  for  years  to  pump  water,  and  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  tank,  have  got  along  pretty 
well  with  it.  But  sometimes,  when  I 
would  like  to  use  it  for  other  things  than 
pumping,  the  wind  doesn’t  blow.  The 
wind  furnishes  power  enough  to  do  lots 
of  things  if  we  could  only  store  it  up  and 
save  it,  and  I  have  thought  that  that 
might  be  done  by  means  of  compressed 
air.  Let  the  mill  work  an  air  pump  and 
force  the  air  into  a  tank  from  which  it 
could  be  drawn  when  needed.  In  the 
first  place,  could  it  be  done  at  all,  and 
then  what  would  be  the  cost  ?  IIow  large 
should  the  tank  be  to  hold  air  enough  to 
run  a  cream  separator,  say  two  hours  a 
day,  calculating  that  the  wind  will  blow 
not  less  than  three  days  in  the  week.  If 
the  wind  blows  hard  enough  to  pump 
water  from  a  60-foot  well  three  days  each 
week,  and  the  windmill  be  attached  to  the 
air  compressor  instead  of  pump,  how  long 
will  the  air  compressed  in  the  three  days 
run  the  water  pump  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  understand  that  manu¬ 
facturers  are  already  at  work  upon  this 
principle. 

No  Place  for  Gray  Squirrels. 

C.  W.  K.,  East  Taunton,  Mass — F.  H. 
V.,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  23,  doesn’t 
like  to  see  gray  squirrels  hung  up  by 
the  heels  in  the  market,  but  would  rather 
have  them  gamboling  in  the  tree  tops. 
If  they  would  confine  their  gambols  to 
the  tree  tops,  small  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  in  the  country  would  say,  amen  ! 
But  they  don’t.  They  are  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  sweet  and  field  corn  when  grown 
near  wood  or  sprout  land.  One  man 
here  lost  his  entire  crop  of  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  last  Fall,  and  many  others 
suffered  from  the  visits  of  Mr.  Bushytail. 

Crimson  Clover  Appreciated. 

II.  P.  I).,  Warwick,  N.  Y. — Three  years 
ago,  I  sowed  and  harrowed  in  four  acres 
of  Crimson  clover  in  August,  but  it  did 
not  grow,  so  the  next  year,  I  sowed  the 
same  piece  of  ground  (my  orchard)  in  the 
middle  of  July.  It  took,  and  grew  nicely, 
so  that  by  last  Spring,  it  was  a  fine  piece 
of  clover,  and  a  great  many  persons 
asked  about  it.  By  the  time  it  was  in 
full  bloom,  the  people  said  that  it  was 
the  finest  sight  of  its  kind  that  they 
ever  saw,  and  judging  by  the  way  they 
trod  it  down  and  carried  off  the  blos¬ 
soms,  they  meant  what  the  y  said.  My 
intentions  were  to  let  the  seed  get  ripe, 
and  then  to  plow  it  under  ;  but  by  that 
time,  it  was  so  matted  that  I  had  no  team 
or  plow  that  could  do  the  job.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  though  four  horses  could  not 
draw  a  plow  through  it,  so  I  let  the  seed 
get  ripe,  when  I  mowed  it,  and  let  it  lie 
on  the  ground  for  a  mulch.  The  ground 
at  the  present  time  is  completely  covered 
with  clover.  I  intend  to  pasture  it  with 
sheep  in  the  Spring. 

The  germs  of  consump¬ 
tion  are  everywhere. 

There  is  no  way  but  to 
fight  them. 

If  there  is  a  history  of 
weak  lungs  in  the  family, 
this  fight  must  be  constant 
and  vigorous. 

You  must  strike  the  dis¬ 
ease,  or  it  will  strike  you. 

At  the  very  first  sign  of 
failing  health  take  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
with  Hypophosphites. 

It  gives  the  body  power  to 
resist  the  germs  of  consump¬ 
tion. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists.  New  York. 
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Before  Buying  Seeds,  you  should  write  a  postal  for 

URPEE’S 

FARM  ANNUAL 

For  1898. 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 

A  handsome  new  book— tells  the  truth  about 

The  SEEDS 

|  Twenty-one  Exclusive  Novelties  of  Un¬ 
usual  Merit.  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 


New  Flowers  painted  from  Nature. 

BURPEE’S  SEEDS 

Our  business  grows  also.  We  fill  more  orders 
every  Spring  than  do  any  other  Seedsmen  in 

the  world.  Will  you  join  our  army  of  customers  ?  Write  TO-DAY. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CROW 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  NINETY-SEVENTn  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the  ’ 
Largest  Collection  in  the  World  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

Including  every  Standard  Variety  and  every 
Novelty  of  Established  Merit. 

^  For  Nearly  a  Century  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 
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NEW  SEEDS  FREE 
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Gash  for 
J  their  Names • 


\,Vo  propose  to  Introduce  in  1899  two  remarkable  NOVELTIES,  one  a  NEW  TOMATO,  by 
far  the  earliest  In  cultivation,  the  other  a  NEW  1JEET,  which,  experts  say.  will  drive  all 

the0  market!  We  want  Names  worthy  of  each  ®2oo.o©  "tor  tiSem. 

To  those  desiring  to  test  them  In  1898,  and  compete  for  these  prizes,  wo  will  send  a  liberal 
packet  of  seed  of  each,  with  conditions  of  competition  printed  thereon,  together  with  three 
other  choice  noveltlen  (which  alone  cost  80c.  at  regular  prices)  viz:  Nuw  White  Prize  Win¬ 
ner  Onion,  the  largest,  mildest  and  best  for  American  climate;  New  Winter  Queen  Cel¬ 
ery,  easy  to  grow,  good  keeper,  and  Cincinnati  Market  Radish,  the  result  of  80  years’ 
selection,  very  early  and  handsome.  This  comprises  our  8TA II  I'RIZE  COLLECTION,  all 
of  which  will  be  KENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  10c.  in  stamps  or  silver. Remit  now  and  we  will 
also  send  yon  our  Garden  and  Farm  Annual  for  1898,  containing  hundreds  of  photographs, 
colored  plates,  and  reliable  information  about  seeds,  etc.,  which  no  one  can  afford  to  miss, 

44  217-219  Market  St 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 
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SEEDS  TO  BURN 

For  a  period  of  seventeen  years  the  purchasers  of  L ANDRETTI’S  SEEDS  have  been 
protected  by  our  Dated  Papers  andour  BURNING  SYSTEM,  which  gives  your  local 
merchant  the  privilegeof  burning  bis  stock  left  over  at  the  end  of  t  he  season,  thus  as¬ 
suring  to  bis  customers  fresh  seeds  every  year.  If  your  merchant  does  not  keep 

LANDRETHS’  SEEDS 

the  Tin  lied  States  Mall  brings  our  seed  store  to  every  man’s  door.  We  oflVr  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds  of  all  the  standard  sorts  and  many  novelties  of  merit. 

Send  us  your  address  by  postal  card  and  we  will  mail  you,  free  of  charge,  our  Catalogue 
with  prices  attached.  Business  founded  1784.  Address 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  21  and  23  South  fith  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


— 

nPCCD’C  RELIABLE 

i  UIaIJEIa  Seeds,  Plants  and  BU  1  bs 

’  are  everywhere  known  as  the  REST.  To  more  fully  Introduce  them  we  make  the  following  special  I 
.  offer,  viz:  Onestrong  rooteaeli  oftheTwo  GRAND  CANN AS— “Austria”  and  “Italia”  free  • 
;  by  mail  for  25  ets.,  and  to  each  purchaser  FREE  our  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1898,  the  ’ 
<  handsomest  Catalogue  of  the  year ;  to  others  we  will  send  it  on  receipt  of  6c.  In  stamps.  • 

:  HF.NRV  A.  DREEK,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADFJ.PHIA,  PA.  | 

vw  mu  I'O  twvvt*  oi.ommiir  , 


Seeds  That  Will  Grow! 

A  copy  of  our  handsome  GARDEN  ANNllAL  FREE 
to  all  who  want  good  tested  seeds  at  low  prices. 
Address  COLE’S  SEED  STOKE,  Pella,  la. 


Jerry's 


grow  paying  crops  because  they’re 
fresh  and  always  the  best.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry’*  Seed*  and  prosper. 
1898  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


0LL  SEEDS 

that  “Grow”  do  not 
PAY  TO  GROW. 
Ours  do.  For  proof, 
see  our  catalogue 
pages  1  &  2.  Send  for 
it.  It  tells  all  about 
Seeds  and  How  to 
Make  Them  Pay. 

You  will  find  in  ev¬ 
ery  Catalogue  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  for 


SO  CENTS*  WORTH  OF  FREE  8EEDS. 

HEM  AN  GLASS,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

MrAsN!.HT.  KAotle,‘NE’  \  Associate  Editors. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  Sd.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1898. 


A  college  biologist  is  reported  as  experimenting 
with  composite  insects,  formed  by  grafting  while  in 
the  pupa  stage.  One  of  the  monstrosities  reported  was 
three-headed  mosquitoes,  and  a  Jerseyman  rises  to  pro¬ 
test,  because  he  finds  the  single-headed  variety  more 
than  he  can  cope  with  and,  if  the  biting  capacity  be 
increased,  an  impenetrable  skin  will  be  an  immediate 
necessity. 

A  resident  of  a  good-sized  New  Jersey  town  about 
20  miles  from  New  York,  told  the  writer  that  they 
were  paying  their  grocer  for  cold-storage  eggs  for 
family  use,  a  price  that  ought  to  give  an  excellent 
profit  to  any  one  producing  strictly  fresh  eggs.  This 
man  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  pay  some 
one  well  to  start  a  poultry  business  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  fresh  eggs  either  direct  to  the  families,  or 
through  some  grocer.  Plenty  of  people  are  willing  to 
pay  good  prices  for  a  first-class  article,  and  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  such  an  article  generally  leads  to  an  in¬ 
creased  consumption.  Such  a  business  is  a  growing 
one,  and  a  growing  business  should  be  profitable. 

O 

The  eastern  horticulturists,  who  depend  upon 
natural  rain  for  the  irrigation  of  their  orchards,  seem 
to  be  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the 
artificial  irrigation  described  by  Mr.  Coffey  on  page 
99.  Water  is  given  when  needed,  and  only  the 
amount  required;  there  is  no  interference  with  orchard 
work,  and  the  fruit  may  continue  to  color  under  the 
bright  Colorado  sun  while  the  roots  absorb  the  needed 
supply  of  water.  The  orehardist  there  has  all  the 
advantages  of  the  gardener  who  forces  fruit  under 
glass,  with  the  added  benefit  of  almost  continual  sun¬ 
shine,  and  this  last  blessing  is  one  for  which  we  can 
provide  no  substitute,  in  spite  of  our  improvements 
in  greenhouse  building. 

O 

A  recent  sale  of  California  wine  is  reported  from 
San  Francisco,  in  which  240,000  gallons  brought  only 
eight  cents  a  gallon,  while  10,000  gallons  of  a  choice 
brand  sold  for  nine  cents  per  gallon.  This  price  was 
in  the  city  for  goods  all  ready  for  shipment.  The  net 
price  on  the  farm  was  not,  probably,  more  than  half 
this.  The  wine  growers  are  in  something  the  same 
situation  as  the  milk  producers  in  some  localities  in 
the  East ;  there  is  a  tremendous  leakage  somewhere 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  for  the  latter 
has  to  pay  a  good  price  in  both  cases.  The  wine  grow¬ 
ers  are  under  the  impression  that  the  men  who  do  the 
fancy  labeling  business  for  market  are  getting  all  the 
profit,  and  that  there  is  more  money  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  labels  than  in  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

O 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  is  considering  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  injurious  insects  in  that  State. 
This  bill  provides  that  all  trees  and  plants  shipped 
into  the  State,  must  be  certified  to  be  free  from  all 
injurious  insects,  and  all  nurserymen  and  fruitgrowers 
must,  likewise,  keep  their  stock  free.  The  State  En¬ 
tomologist  is  to  have  charge  of  inspection  and  testing. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  to  appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons  in 
each  county  who  are  to  have  power  to  condemn  trees 
or  plants,  or  to  direct  that  they  shall  be  cleaned.  If 
the  judgment  of  the  county  commissioners  is  not 
acceptable,  the  State  Entomologist  will  decide.  Appeal 
from  his  decision  may  be  taken  before  a  committee, 
consisting  of  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station 
and  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Where  they  agree,  their  decision  shall  be  final ;  where 
they  disagree,  the  decision  of  the  State  Entomologist 
will  stand.  No  provision  is  made  thus  far  for  com¬ 
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pensating  any  person  whose  trees  or  plants  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  When  first  introduced,  this  bill  included 
Peach  yellows  among  the  subjects  to  be  investigated, 
but  that  part  of  the  bill  has  been  dropped,  as  it  was 
not  thought  possible  to  legislate  successfully  against 
the  yellows.  The  bill  is  aimed  chiefly  against  the  San 
Jos6  scale,  and  it  is  hoped  to  control  this  insect  and 
keep  it  within  restricted  bounds. 

O 

There  is  great  complaint  about  bad  flour  amoug 
bakers  and  poor  people.  New  flour  is  said  to  be  dark 
colored.  It  will  not  “  rise  ”  when  baked.  Two  causes 
are  given  for  it.  One  is  that  Leiter,  the  Chicago  wheat 
speculator,  has  bought  and  is  holding  all  the  best 
milling  wheat  in  the  Northwest,  so  that  millers  are 
obliged  to  use  second-grade  wheat.  If  this  be  true, 
what  has  become  of  the  great  stocks  of  flour  usually 
carried  in  store?  It  is,  also,  said  that  millers  are 
grinding  corn  with  the  wheat,  and  thus  mixing  corn 
meal  with  the  flour  rather  than  increase  the  price  of 
flour  in  proportion  with  the  prices  of  wheat.  This 
corn-mixed  flour  is  dark  in  color,  and  will  not  bake 
well.  It  is  healthful  and  nourishing,  but  it  is  not 
pure  wheat  flour,  and  is  worth  less  because  it  costs 
less.  To  that  extent,  it  is  a  fraud,  and  should  be  sold 
for  just  what  it  is. 

O 

The  daily  papers  report  that  Germany  has  prohibited 
the  importation  of  American  fruit.  During  the  last 
two  years,  large  quantities  of  American  apples  have 
been  sent  to  Germany,  and  have  been  eagerly  bought 
by  the  German  people.  The  German  apple  crop  is  not 
usually  sufficient  to  supply  German  needs,  and  the 
American  fruit  has  been  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
home  supply.  Now,  the  German  fruit  growers  are 
frightened  over  the  spread  of  the  San  Jos£  scale,  and 
fear  that  it  may  be  introduced  on  apples  from  America. 
Therefore,  they  propose  entirely  to  prohibit  tke  intro¬ 
duction  of  American  fruit — at  least  this  is  the  reason 
given  in  public  reports.  Behind  all  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  agrarian  or  agricultural  party  in  German 
politics,  has  a  fixed  policy  of  curtailing  or  prohibiting 
imports  of  food  from  outside  nations.  They  believe 
that  in  this  watf  they  can  give  German  farmers  a 
higher  price  for  their  products,  by  reducing  supplies 
from  abroad.  Probably  this  has  as  much  to  do  with 
prohibiting  apple  imports  as  the  dread  of  the  San 
Jos6  scale. 

O 

Mr.  Woodward,  on  page  102,  advises  a  settlement 
of  the  oleomargarine  case  against  Armour  &  Co.  on 
the  basis  of  a  compromise  for  about  one  per  cent  of 
the  amount  sued  for.  It  seems  that  Agricultural  Com¬ 
missioner  Weiting  came  to  New  York  last  week  and 
talked  the  whole  matter  over  with  representative 
produce  merchants.  After  hearing  what  he  had  to 
say,  the  New  York  Produce  Review  says  of  the  flimsy 

case  against  Armour  &  Co.  : 

It  is  a  house  of  straw  that  will  go  up  in  smoke  when  subjected 
to  the  searching  fire  of  our  higher  courts.  Is  it  strange  that  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  all  the  attorneys  who  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  case,  advise  a  settlement  of  the  matter  as  quickly 
and  satisfactorily  as  possible  ?  They  seem  to  have  no  hope  of 
securing  competent  evidence  that  would  give  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  of  successful  prosecution,  and  fob  that  reason,  it  is  deemed 
unwise  to  prolong  the  struggle. 

The  case  seems  to  have  been  mismanaged  from  the 
first,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  has  made  a 
huge  botch  of  it.  Armour  &  Co.  offer  §20,000  and  an 
agreement  to  quit  the  business  of  selling  and  manu¬ 
facturing  oleomargarine.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
Armour  &  Co.  will  beat  the  State  out  of  breath  if  the 
Agricultural  Department  is  to  manage  the  case 
against  them. 

We  are  informed  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations,  Director  Emery  of  the  Montana 
Station  “  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  feeling 
of  antagonism  between  the  agricultural  papers  and 
the  experiment  stations.”  We  do  not  attempt  to  speak 
for  the  other  agricultural  papers,  but  The  R.  N.-Y  has 
the  most  friendly  feelings  toward  the  honest  station 
officials.  We  take  pleasure  in  advertising  the  good 
they  do,  and  we  try  to  support  them  in  every  effort 
they  make  to  aid  the  farmer.  The  lazy  scientific  drone 
who  wants  to  do  nothing  on  a  big  salary  deserves 
“  antagonism”,  and  he  will  get  a  broadside  of  it.  The 
political  scientist  who  is  afraid  to  speak  out  like  a 
man  tor  fear  he  might  hurt  some  politician  and  thus 
lose  an  appropriation  should  be  “  antagonized  ”  out  of 
office  at  once.  The  director  who  forgets  that  the 
people  are  paying  his  salary  and  have  a  right  to  the 
best  work  of  his  brain  should  be  inoculated  with 
“  antagonism  ”  until  he  comes  to  his  senses.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  great  respect  for  the  honest  and  capable 
men  who  have  really  done  valuable  work  for  American 
agriculture.  The  drone,  the  big  head  and  the  politi¬ 
cian  are  still  drawing  money  from  Uncle  Sam’s  till,  and 
they  should  be  “  antagonized  ”  out  of  their  soft  jobs  ! 


An  exchange  asks,  “Do  cows  think?”  We  don't 
know.  We  wonder,  however,  provided  they  do  think, 
what  are  the  thoughts  of  the  cows  whose  owners  turn 
them  out  to  wade  through  snow  and  slush  to  some 
distant  pond,  creek,  or  spring  for  all  the  water  they 
get ;  or  whose  only  protection  from  the  winter's 
storms  is  the  lee  side  of  a  straw  stack  or  barn,  or 
which  stand  in  stables  through  whose  cracks  the 
breezes  have  free  circulation.  A  few  thoughts  from 
such  cows,  if  put  in  print,  would  make  mighty  inter¬ 
esting  reading. 

O 

Thousands  of  young  men  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  foolishly  preparing  to  go  to  Alaska  in  the 
Spring,  to  dig  for  gold.  Under  the  circumstances,  a 
more  foolish  move  for  the  average  young  man  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Some  thoughtless  people  com¬ 
pare  the  chances  in  Alaska  with  those  in  California  50 
years  ago.  A  moment’s  consideration  ought  to  show 
how  foolish  the  comparison  is.  California  was,  at 
least,  self-supporting.  Food  could  be  easily  produced. 

If  a  man  failed  at  digging  gold,  he  could  secure  other 
work,  such  as  farming,  stock-growing  or  transporting. 
Alaska  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  self-supporting. 
There  is  nothing  for  a  man  to  do  there  but  to  dig  gold 
or  help  carry  in  the  food  intended  for  others.  To  go 
to  the  Klondike,  under  these  circumstances,  is  a  fool¬ 
ish  and  risky  undertaking,  and  we  would  never  ad¬ 
vise  a  young  man  to  attempt  it. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

“  COLORADO  BEN.” 

Ben  Davis  was  a  handsome  youth,  but  dry  as  any  chip, 

For  Nature  gave  him  gaudy  clothes,  but  let  the  flavor  slip; 

And  underneath  his  brilliant  coat,  he  wore  a  pumpkin  heart, 

A  painted  turnip,  dry  as  bran,  he  went  into  the  mart— 

A  hypocrite— a  Pharisee— a  fraud  in  royal  guise. 

Without  a  single  drop  of  juice — a  liar  of  great  size. 

And  those  who  bit  his  bloodless  flesh  were  prompt  with  gibe  and 
curse, 

They  came  with  solid  chunks  of  prose— the  poets  threw  their  verse. 
Ben  Davis  heard  their  stinging  words,  they  rankled  in  his  mind. 
They  cut  him  to  his  mealy  heart;  they  forced  him  on  to  find 
Some  place  where  better  quality  might  grow  beneath  his  vest; 

He  followed  Greeley’s  old  advice,  and  took  himself"  out  West”. 
On  Colorado’s  sunny  plains,  where  clouds  are  seldom  seen, 

Beside  an  irrigating  ditch,  he  donned  his  coat  of  green. 

The  blood  grew  redder  in  his  cheek,  and,  in  the  warm  sunshine 
Of  mountain  air,  his  flesh  absorbed  the  flavor  of  the  vine. 

Ben  Davis!  Colorado  Ben — apologies  are  due 
From  one  who  has,  in  former  days,  hurled  ragged  verse  at  you! 
Wise  hogs  would  hardly  eat  you  for  the  second  time  back  East, 
But  westward  ho!  With  Baldwin  you  are  reckoned  at  the  least, 
You  “  grew  up  with  the  country  ”  where  are  mellow  fruits— and 
men. 

Now  go  up  head  !  Good  luck,  old  boy.  Oh,  Colorado  Ben ! 

Frost  allays  the  layer. 

Hang  On,  is  a  good  partner. 

Always  due— the  dues  of  duty. 

Very  little  veering  in  persevering. 

Soft  jobs  are  hard  to  And  just  now! 

Swallow  your  trouble  and  bolt  it  down. 

Feed  ink  to  your  thoughts  and  pen  them  up. 

Germany  is  afraid  of  the  germ  of  the  San  Jos£  scale. 

The  chances  are  that  Germany  will  put  higher  duties  on  grain. 
A  hand  separator — not  letting  your  right  hand  know  what  your 
left  is  doing! 

How  to  dissolve  bones— feed  the  children  on  corn  meal,  fat  meat, 
pie  and  cake. 

How  many  petitions  have  you  signed  without  knowing  what 
they  were  all  about  ? 

Sacque  religious — the  young  woman  who  uses  the  church  to 
advertise  her  new'  clothes. 

A  good  many  members  of  the  “  rising  generation  ”  would  serve 
their  country  well  by  sitting  down. 

“A  word  to  the  w’ise  is  sufficient!”  Possibly — but  the  man 
must  be  miglitywise  and  the  w-ord  mighty  sharp. 

A  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  would  make  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  spray  fruit  trees  with  poison  while  they  are  in  bloom. 

Talking  of  weather  signs,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that,  when  all¬ 
spice  is  adulterated  with  cocoanut  shells,  the  season  will  be 
mild.  • 

The  engineer  of  a  storm-beaten  English  steamer  loaded  with 
grain  wras  obliged  to  imitate  the  Nebraska  farmers  and  use  corn 
for  fuel. 

“  How  am  I  to  tell  w'hether  a  nurseryman  is  honest  or  not  ?  ” 
asks  a  Maine  reader!  There’s  a  question  that  would  puzzle  a 
scientist. 

Over  17,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  dodged  Diugley  in  De¬ 
cember  alone,  and  got  into  the  country.  Is  Mr.  American  Sheep 
on  a  strike  ? 

A  New  Jersey  woman,  Miss  Mary  M.  Steele,  is  the  first  woman 
Commissioner  of  Deeds  and  the  second  woman  lawyer  in  Jersey. 
If  she  is  to  remain  a  lawyer,  one  of  her  first  deeds  should  be  to 
change  that  suggestive  name. 

When  low  prices  and  over-production  depress  his  market,  the 
manufacturer  shuts  down  the  mill,  and  allows  his  operatives  to 
care  for  themselves.  What  would  the  hired  man  think  if  the 
farmer  followed  the  same  plan  ? 

The  latest  scheme  for  revenue  is  to  tax  kerosene  oil  at  two  cents 
a  gallon.  This  would  give  the  Government  820,000,000.  Instead 
of  being  paid  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  this  tax  would  be 
paid  by  those  who  use  kerosene  for  light  and  fuel— farmers  and 
working  people.  The  rich  would  escape  it. 

A  silly  habit  that  has  come  down  from  past  generations  is 
that  of  breaking  a  bottle  of  liquor  over  the  prow  of  a  war  ship  at 
the  launching.  Gov.  Bradley’s  daughter  will  use  a  bottle  of  water 
in  christening  the  new  war  ship,  Kentucky.  Good  for  Miss  Brad¬ 
ley!  There  is  too  much  rum  in  the  navy  now. 
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WHAT  I  8EK  AND  HEAR. 

Vegetables  in  Fruit  Boxes. — Recent  arrivals  of 
Florida  egg  plants  have  been  in  pineapple  crates  and 
orange  boxes.  The  freeze,  evidently,  lessened  the 
need  of  these  packages  for  their  original  purpose,  and 
the  losses  sustained  necessitated  the  practice  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  marketing  the  products  on  hand.  It  was  sim- 
ply  a  question  of  making  the  most  of  adverse  circum¬ 
stances — saving  all  possible  from  the  wreck. 

t  X  X 

Butter  Arrivals  on  Saturday. — A  perplexing 
question  with  some  receivers  is  the  disposition  of  but¬ 
ter  that  arrives  after  the  sales  of  the  week  are  prac¬ 
tically  over.  There  is  almost  no  market  on  Saturday, 
most  buyers  making  their  purchases  earlier  in  the 
week.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  many  receivers  to 
make  returns  at  the  ruling  price  when  goods  were  re¬ 
ceived,  often  on  a  declining  market.  The  price  might 
be  lower  on  Monday,  and  the  receiver  lost  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Now,  many  have  adopted  the  practice  of  not 
making  returns  until  the  butter  is  actually  sold,  which 
would  seem  to  be  reasonable.  It  is  a  poor  practice  to 
ship  any  kind  of  produce  so  that  it  arrives  in  the 
wholesale  market  on  Saturday. 

X  X  X 

Potato  Prospects. — The  extremely  cold  weather 
for  the  past  few  days  has  been  unfavorable  for  hand¬ 
ling  potatoes.  The  market  has  been  firm  for  some 
time,  with  a  tendency  toward  higher  prices.  The 
sales  here  have  been  lighter,  because  of  these  higher 
prices,  and  dealers  say  that  prices  in  the  country  are 
still  going  up.  Recent  arrivals  of  New  Jersey  pota¬ 
toes  are  said  to  be  of  poorer  quality  than  State  and 
western,  and  have  sold  at  lower  prices.  Some  Colorado 
potatoes  have  arrived  via  New  Orleans,  coming  on  the 
steamers  from  that  city.  They  sold  for  from  $1.55  to 
$1.65  per  two-bushel  sack.  Belgian  potatoes  have 
varied  widely  in  price,  some  selling  for  $2  per  168- 
pound  sack,  and  some  very  fine  ones  going  as  high  as 
$2.50  to  $2.75  per  sack.  There  have  not  been  so  many 
Bermuda  potatoes  during  the  past  week,  and  prices 
have  been  well  maintained.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
moderates,  trade  will  become  more  active,  though 
receipts  are  not  likely  to  increase  for  several  days  yet. 

X  X  X 

Butter  for  Tropical  Countries.  —  One  of  the 
strongest  claims  made  for  oleomargarine  by  its  manu¬ 
facturers  was  the  one  that  it  was  better  fitted  than 
butter  to  endure  the  exigencies  of  transporting  it  in 
warm  climates.  But  recently  some  butter  dealers  in 
the  West  indies  have  been  arrested  and  fined  for  sell¬ 
ing  goods  that  did  not  contain  the  required  amount  of 
butter  fat.  In  the  English  islands,  the  law  demands 
75  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  The  New  York  Produce 
Review  tells  of  one  firm  that  had  been  shipping  butter 
in  tins  with  a  label  guaranteeing  80  per  cent  butter 
fat.  In  the  Spanish  islands  an  analysis  is  required  at 
the  point  of  importation  which  must  correspond  with 
the  guarantee  from  here.  Some  of  those  fined  got  in 
trouble  over  this  80  per  cent  butter,  which  was  found 
to  contain  only  about  71  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  So  it 
seems  that  the  claim  that  these  people  preferred  oleo¬ 
margarine  to  pure  butter  is  only  another  of  the  false¬ 
hoods  by  which  its  promoters  have  sought  to  foist  it 
upon  an  unwilling  public.  The  demand  for  pure 
butter  in  the  countries  mentioned  is  on  the  increase, 
and  this  trade  should  be  protected  instead  of  being 
destroyed. 

X  X  X 

Comparison  of  Markets. — Shippers  sometimes  ask 
about  the  prospects  in  other  markets  than  New  York. 
Often  they  will  do  better  to  ship  to  smaller  markets, 
because  competition  is  less,  shipments  smaller  pro¬ 
portionately,  and  prices  better.  I  have  been  compar¬ 
ing  the  prices  quoted  at  the  close  of  last  week  by  a 
leading  commission  firm  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  our 
own  quotations  of  the  New  York  markets  made  the 
same  day.  Apples  ran  much  the  same,  though  some 
kinds  were  quoted  higher  in  Pittsburgh.  Fresh  eggs 
were  a  little  higher  in  New  York,  though  refrigerator 
were  a  trifle  lower  here.  Butter  prices  ruled  a  little 
higher  in  Pittsburgh,  while  cheese  ran  about  the 
same.  Hog-dressed  veals  were  higher  here,  as  were 
dressed  hogs.  Cranberries  were  higher  in  Pittsburgh. 
Onions  were  quoted  considerably  higher  in  New  York, 
while  most  vegetables  were  quoted  higher  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Cabbages  are  quoted  in  the  latter  market 
mostly  by  the  ton,  the  price  being  last  week  from  $8 
to  $10  for  domestic,  and  $11  to  $12  for  Danish.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  quoted  by  the  bushel  only  in  the  Pittsburgh 
report,  and  the  price  ranged  from  65  to  80  cents.  But 


there  was  a  scarcity  of  stock.  Here  the  price  for  good 
potatoes  ranged  from  $2  to  $2.75  per  barrel,  somewhat 
above  the  Pittsburgh  market,  the  market  being  well 
supplied,  also,  indicating  that  New  York  might  be 
the  better  market.  Probably  more  potatoes  are  sold 
in  bulk  in  Pittsburgh.  In  Pittsburgh,  live  poultry  is 
quoted  by  the  pair,  except  turkeys,  and  prices  on  the 
latter  were  somewhat  higher  than  here.  Prices  on 
most  lines  of  dressed  poultry  ruled  a  little  higher 
in  Pittsburgh,  though  capons  were  quoted  con¬ 
siderably  lower.  Of  course,  these  comparisons  are 
only  for  a  single  day,  and  comparisons  on  another  day 
might  give  entirely  different  results.  But  it’s  a  good 
thing  for  shippers  to  investigate  different  markets, 
both  as  to  prices  and  requirements.  f.  h.  v. 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

It  is  something  of  a  compliment  to  our  experiment 
stations  that  rascals  try  to  steal  their  reputation  when 
selling  bogus  goods  to  farmers.  One  Oliver  Hawn  is 
now  in  Miami  County  selling  poultry  foods,  spraying 
materials,  etc.,  which,  he  claims,  have  been  tested  at 
the  Ohio  Station.  Another  rogue  named  Essig  is  in 
Stark  County  selling  a  recipe  for  preventing  Pear 
blight.  This  man  even  claims  that  the  State,  through 
the  station,  has  given  him  a  fine  gold  watch.  The 
Station  people  come  out  squarely  and  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  : 

These  men  are  both  frauds.  The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  does  not  indorse  or  recommend  secret  compounds  or 
processes  of  any  description  whatever,  and  prosecuting  attor¬ 
neys  throughout  the  State  are  urged  to  arrest  and  prosecute,  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses,  any  persons  who  may 
claim  to  have  any  such  indorsement  from  the  Station. 

That  is  the  way  to  talk.  These  rascals  are  adver¬ 
tising  the  Station  in  a  way  they  little  expected.  The 
work  of  exposing  such  frauds  is  legitimate  work  for 
an  “  ag’ricultural  watch-dog.”  A  station  director 
should  be  proud  to  bear  that  name. 

At  a  recent  farmers’  institute  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
vote  was  taken  on  the  Government  free  seed  distribu¬ 
tion  question,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers 
present  said  that  such  distribution  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Some  farmers  who  were  present  said  that  the 
only  opposition  to  this  distribution  came  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  seedsmen.  Our  observation  is 
that  thousands  of  farmers  take  just  that  ground,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  Congress  has  passed  the 
usual  appropriation  for  seeds.  Now,  if  we  must  have 
these  free  seeds,  why  can  we  not  improve  upon  the 
methods  of  distribution  so  as  to  do  more  good  with 
the  seeds,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  political 
benefits  to  the  Congressman  ?  If  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  send  to  each  school  district  that 
will  send  in  a  proper  application  and  promise  to  plant 
and  care  for  them  in  the  school  yard,  a  collection  of 
flower  seeds  and  American-grown  bulbs,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  culture,  etc.,  and  a  statement  that  they  were 
sent  at  the  request  of  the  member  of  Congress — this 
latter  fact  being  made  prominent  by  statement  printed 
on  a  card  of  cultural  directions  to  be  hung  in  the 
school  house — would  not  he  get  more  political  adver¬ 
tisement  and  advantage  than  he  could  from  sending 
several  such  collections  to  individuals  in  the  vicinity  ? 
We  sadly  recognize  the  fact  that,  if  the  Congressman 
is  not  benefited  in  some  way,  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  changing  the  present  system.  This  school  district 
plan  of  distribution  would,  in  time,  cause  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  to  sprout  up  in  every  farmer’s  yard. 
It  would  increase  the  interest  in  the  school  and,  in 
our  opinion,  increase  the  business  of  the  seedsmen  by 
creating  a  larger  demand  for  seeds. 

Mr  C.  Wood  Davis,  in  the  Forum,  gives  some  in¬ 
genious  reasons  for  the  decline  in  the  price  of  corn. 
He  says  that,  during  the  10  years  ending  1887,  the 
average  farm  value  of  corn  per  bushel  was  40.5  cents  ; 
during  the  10  years  following  1887,  the  price  was  only 
33.  7  cents.  During  this  time,  too,  the  exports  of  corn 
either  in  the  form  of  grain  or  in  animal  products  pro¬ 
duced  from  that  grain,  have  increased  more  than  43 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  while  apparently  the  use 
of  corn  as  food  is  greatly  increased,  and  while  the 
acreage  in  the  grain  has  increased  but  little,  the  price 
is  steadily  falling.  The  domestic  consumption  of  corn 
has  decreased  from  1887  over  three  bushels  per  head  of 
population.  Swine,  which  of  all  animals  are  supposed 
to  consume  the  greater  part  of  our  corn  crop,  have 
actually  decreased  in  numbers  since  1882.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
cotton-seed  as  meal  and  oil,  has  largely  takpn  the 
place  of  corn.  It  is  used  with  beef  and  oil  in  the  place 
of  lard,  and  is  used  in  connection  with  ensilage  and 
other  fodders  for  feeding  animals  that  formerly  con¬ 
sumed  corn.  Thus,  in  fact,  Mr.  Davis  calculates  that 
the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  cotton-seed  oil  have  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  demand  that  would  otherwise  have 
existed  for  the  product  of  nearly  10,000,000  acres  of 
maize  and  has  reduced  the  corn  growers’  revenue  by 
probably  one-fourth,  and  the  swine  herds  of  America 
by  one-third.  The  great  use  of  the  silo  in  preserving 


the  entire  corn  plant  has  aided  in  this  change,  for  less 
corn  meal  has  been  required,  and  the  ensilage  has 
made  a  better  supplement  to  cotton-seed  meal  than 
any  dry  fodder.  The  introduction  of  the  corn  har¬ 
vester  has  also  saved  millions  of  tons  of  fodder  that 
were  formerly  wasted,  and  now  the  dry  stalks  are 
ground  and  prepared  for  feeding.  Thus,  changes  in 
industrial  development  are  having  effect  upon  the 
great  American  crop  to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that 
the  total  value  fell  from  $836,439,228  in  1891,  to  $567,- 
509,106  in  1895. 

In  Nebraska,  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  offer 
contracts  to  farmers  at  $4  per  ton  for  beets.  But, 
they  say,  if  the  island  of  Hawaii  is  annexed,  the  price 
will  be  $3.50.  They  understand  that  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii  will  mean  an  increased  competition  for  the 
sugar  growers  of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  some 
of  our  statesmen  undertake  to  say  that  Hawaiian 
sugar  will  not  compete  at  all  with  American  beet 
sugar,  but  few  men  of  common  sense  will  believe 
them. 

A  year  ago,  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  estab¬ 
lished  a  penny  savings  system  among  the  children  in 
the  public  schools.  Since  it  has  been  in  operation. 
Chicago  children  have  deposited  $19,750,  of  which 
$2,270  have  been  withdrawn,  leaving  on  deposit  the 
sum  of  $17,480.  Some  of  the  children  have  already 
opened  accounts  in  savings  banks,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  more  will  do  so  in  future.  No  one  can 
underrate  the  training  in  thrift  given  by  this  system, 
and  it  seems  quite  as  necessary  that  chi’ 6cen  should  be 
trained  in  this  line  as  in  others.  In  many  parts  of 
Europe,  penny  savings  banks  are  established  in  the 
schools  and,  from  these,  the  children  deposit  their 
money  in  the  postal  savings  banks.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  proposed  postal  banks  would  encourage 
the  thrift  taught  by  the  penny  savings  system  in  the 
schools. 

Our  old  friend,  F.  D.  Coburn,  has  just  been  reelected 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
is  what  he  said  in  referring  to  the  duties  of  the  office  : 

Your  board,  unless  useful  to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the 
agricultural  people,  has  no  excuse  for  existence.  Its  secretary, 
whoever  he  may  be,  unless  familiar  with  these  people  through 
long  association,  and  in  that  hearty  sympathy  born  only  of  like 
experience  through  like  vicissitudes;  if  he  has  not  walked  with 
them  in  the  shadows  and  in  the  shining;  if  he  has  not  shared 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  struggles  and 
triumphs,  all  of  which  we  have  as  the  seasons  come  and  go,  must 
be  unsuited  to  his  position. 

Kansas  has  a  live  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  is  doing 
something  for  the  farmers  of  that  State  and  making 
itself  felt  as  a  power  for  good.  There  was  a  time  when 
some  old  lawyer  or  second-rate  politician  was  just  the 
man  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Was 
a  time,  did  we  say  ?— why,  that’s  the  way  half  our 
States  manage  the  thing  even  now  ! 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Marvin  Smith  Company,  D66  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  Ill., 
seem  to  have  started  out  to  capture  the  trade  in  farm  imple¬ 
ments  generally  this  season.  Plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  wind¬ 
mills,  are  all  illustrated  and  prices  marked  in  their  advertise¬ 
ments.  If  the  advertisement  does  not  tell  all  you  want  to  know, 
send  for  their  catalogue. 

We  frequently  have  inquiries  for  a  thrasher  that  takes  out  the 
grain  yet  leaves  rye  straw  unbroken  just  as  when  thrashed  out 
with  the  flail.  A  thrasher  of  this  kind  is  made  by  the  Grant-Ferris 
Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  They  also  make  grain  drills  and  other  farm  im¬ 
plements.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  straight-straw 
thrasher,  send  for  their  catalogue. 

At  certain  seasons,  there  is  always  complaint  that  the  milk 
and  butter  are  sometimes  tainted.  This  taint  can  be  completely 
removed  by  thorough  aeration  of  the  fresh  milk.  Besides  remov¬ 
ing  the  taints,  thoroughly  aerated  milk  will  keep  sweet  two  or 
three  days  longer  than  it  otherwise  would.  Dairymen  who  want 
a  low-priced  aerator,  yet  one  that  answers  every  purpose,  will  be 
pleased  with  the  Perfection  cooler,  made  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Lewis, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  He  will  send  descriptive  circulars,  if  you  ask  for 
them. 

The  condition  of  a  man’s  trade  seems  to  settle  the  question  for 
him  as  to  whether  prosperity  has  really  come  or  not.  If  trade 
with  him  is  poor,  he  says,  “  No  ”  ;  if  good,  he  promptly  decides 
that  prosperity  is  with  us  all.  Loomis  &  Nyman,  the  well-drilling 
machinery  manufacturers,  are  convinced  that  business  condi¬ 
tions  are  upward  turned,  as  the  demand  for  their  well-drilling 
machines  has  increased,  and  is  still  increasing.  They  make  a 
class  of  machinery  that  seems  to  be  more  and  more  in  demand 
from  year  to  year,  and  have  been  wise  enough  to  make  a  first- 
class  quality  of  goods. 

The  Meriden  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Judge  Andrew 
J.  Coe,  will  sell  the  fine  farm  and  mansion  formerly  belonging  to 
him,  just  south  of  Meriden.  The  farm  contains  300  acres,  and  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  city  line  to  Hanover  lake,  which  borders  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  land.  The  massive  brownstone  mansion  is 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Besides  this 
there  are  two  other  dwelling  houses,  extensive  barns  and  granar¬ 
ies,  ice  house,  grist,  saw  and  cider  mills,  and  every  other  appur¬ 
tenance  to  a  complete  farm.  It  is  situated  just  outside  Meriden, 
on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  railroad,  half  way  between  New  Haven 
and  Hartford. 

P  uoM  the  examinations  that  we  have  been  able  to  make,  we 
believe  that  the  Lowden  Double  Tread  barn-door  hanger  will 
solve  the  problem  of  sliding  barn  doors.  Most  of  the  doors  so 
hung  are  everlasting  nuisances,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes. 
We  do  not  see,  however,  how  a  door  is  going  to  get  off  the  track 
with  this  Lowden  hanger.  We  don’t  even  see  how  an  animal  is 
going  to  be  able  to  knock  it  off.  It  is  so  hung  by  flexible  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  barn  that  the  door  may  be  grasped  at  the  bottom  and 
the  lower  end  carried  away  from  the  building  and  lifted  while  the 
hangers  retain  their  position  above.  A  very  good  illustration  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  advertisement  in  last  week’s  R.  N.-Y.,  but  their 
circular  gives  fuller  details. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  pretty  gift  prepared  1  >y  an  amateur 
photographer  for  a  friend  or  relative  at 
a  distance,  consists  of  a  set  of  a  dozen 
photographs  mounted  upon  cards,  and 
tied  together  with  baby  ribbon  passing 
through  two  eyelet  holes.  Covers  of 
cardboard,  half  an  inch  longer  and  wider 
than  the  cards  within,  ha  ve  similar  eye¬ 
lets,  and  are  fastened  by  the  same  rib¬ 
bon  ;  they  are  covered  with  linen,  having 
a  painted  or  embroidered  design  on  the 
outside,  and  lined  with  silk. 

* 

When  a  girl  has  sufficient  housework 
to  keep  her  busy,  calisthenic  exercises 
seem  superfluous.  She  strengthens  her 
back  and  arms  by  sweeping,  and  expands 
her  lungs  by  tossing  the  bedclothes  over 
the  bed.  Hut  it  is  a  mistake  to  grow 
careless  of  personal  grace,  just  because 
one  must  take  the  exercise  in  this  way. 
We  see  girls  whose  steady,  plodding 
step,  as  they,  go  about  the  house,  gives 
no  suggestion  of  youthfulness,  and  whose 
awkward  carriage  is  that  of  an  old 
woman.  Habit  becomes  second  nature, 
and  it  is  easy  to  acquire  a  quick,  light 
step,  which  always  gives  a  suggestion  of 
youthful  vigor.  Of  course,  it  sounds  im¬ 
possible  when  one  is  “  all  dragged  out,” 
but  a  girl  ought  not  to  feel  that  sensa¬ 
tion.  Erect  carriage  and  a  quick,  smooth 
step,  free  from  the  jerky  wriggle  by 
which  so  many  women  are  characterized, 
will  be  as  much  improvement  to  the 
appearance  as  a  whole  course  of  calis¬ 
thenics.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  dumb¬ 
bells  or  similar  appliances  without  com¬ 
petent  advice. 

* 

I’hudknt  women  are  now  buying  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics  for  Summer  wear  ;  the  bar¬ 
gain  counters  display  great  inducements 
to  purchasers.  We  are  told  that  trans¬ 
parent  fabrics  will  be  very  fashionable 
next  Summer,  both  in  washing  and  non- 
washing  fabrics,  and  the  colored  linings 
of  last  Summer  are  likely  to  be  repeated. 
This  recalls  the  fact  that,  if  an  inex¬ 
pensive  colored  lining  is  desired  for  a 
thin  washing  material,  smooth-finished 
lawn  in  solid  colors  is  the  best  substi¬ 
tute  for  silk.  Any  other  colored  lining 
looks  stiff  and  cottony.  For  a  girl  who 
expects  her  best  thin  Summer  frock  to 
do  for  several  seasons,  a  fine  white  nain¬ 
sook  or  India  linen  is  far  more  profit¬ 
able  than  colored  lawn  ;  it  always  comes 
up  fresh  from  the  washtub,  and  is  varied 
by  colored  belts  or  collars.  The  coming 
Summer  will  be  a  season  of  frills, 
judging  from  prospective  styles ;  the 
skirts  are  much  narrower,  but  elabor¬ 
ately  trimmed,  some  already  displayed 
having  narrow  flounces  all  the  way  up 
to  the  waist.  The  narrowness  of  the 
skirt  necessitates  very  smoothly-fitting 
underwear,  and  one  of  the  new  French 
ideas  is  a  petticoat  joined  directly  to  the 
corset,  like  a  princess  dress.  The  sweep¬ 
ing  bell  skirt,  which  was  in  vogue  five 
years  ago,  is  again  making  its  appear¬ 
ance. 

* 

A  novel  string-holder  is  described  in 
Harper’s  Hazar.  The  foundation  is  a 
Japanese  doll’s  head,  two  inches  long, 
including  the  neck.  This  is  fastened 
into  a  ball  of  cord,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  unwinding.  Two  strips  are 
cut  from  a  piece  of  Japanese  crape  ;  one 
6x18  inches,  the  other  8  x  20  inches. 
The  smaller  piece  has  a  hem  wide  enough 
for  running  baby  ribbon  through  across 
the  width,  and  is  then  pleated  like  a 
skirt  around  the  neck  of  the  doll,  at  the 
top  of  the  ball  of  string.  The  other 
piece  of  crape  then  has  the  8-inch  ends 
turned  in,  and  a  slit  six  inches  long  cut 
in  the  center  of  the  width,  the  doll’s 
head  being  slipped  through.  A  piece  of 
white  satin  ribbon,  three-fourths  inch 


wide,  is  folded  surplide  fashion  about  the 
doll’s  neck,  and  the  raw  edges  of  the 
crape  caught  down  upon  the  ribbon,  al¬ 
lowing  one-fourth  inch  to  show  above. 
The  width  of  the  material  hanging  in 
front  is  pleated  in  at  the  waist,  and  a 
band  of  white  ribbon  like  that  used  at 
the  neck  is  passed  around  and  tied  in  a 
bow  in  front,  concealing  the  join  ;  then 
the  middle  at  the  back  is  pleated  in  a 
triple  box  pleat  over  the  ribbon.  Two 
big  wing-like  sleeves  are  now  formed, 
the  lower  parts  of  which  are  caught 
down  upon  the  skirt,  and  the  upper  por¬ 
tions  spread  out,  rising  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  doll’s  head  at  the  back.  A 
loop  of  baby  ribbon  nine  inches  long  is 
slipped  through  the  double  box-pleat  at 
the  back,  which  is  made  across  the  doll, 
not  lengthwise,  and  knotted  just  at  the 
top  to  make  it  secure.  One  end  of  the 
cord  is  loosened  and  allowed  to  hang 
just  below  the  end  of  the  crape,  which 
is  gathered  up  by  running  three-fourths 
yard  of  white  baby  ribbon  through  the 
hem,  and  drawing  it  up  with  a  bow. 

AN  IMPROVED  CLOTHES  BASKET. 

Fig.  41  shows  a  clothes  basket  made  of 
inch-square  pine  strips,  that  can  be  hung 
to  the  wall  beside  the  ironing  table,  in 
the  manner  shown.  This  does  away 


with  the  need  of  an  extra  table,  while 
the  “  basket”  itself  is  very  light  and  very 
convenient  to  handle.  It  can  be  made 
deeper  or  according  to  a  different  pat¬ 
tern,  if  desired.  The  cut  simply  presents 
a  useful  idea,  that  may  be  carried  out  to 
suit  individual  circumstances.  w.  o. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

AMUSEMENTS  FOR  THE  WINTER  SEASON. 

We  often  read  of  the  monotony  of 
country  life  in  the  Winter ;  yet  experi¬ 
ence  gives  the  impression  that  this 
exists  chiefly  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
do  not  live  among  rural  scenes.  The 
following  questions,  directed  to  some  of 
our  friends,  give  the  compensations  of 
country  life,  rather  than  the  dark  side 
that  is  so  often  insisted  upon. 

How  do  you  and  your  neighbors  And  amuse¬ 
ment  during  the  dull  Winter,  when  so  many  com¬ 
plain  of  the  monotony  of  country  life?  Do  you 
find  recreation  by  meeting  with  your  neighbors, 
or  are  you  compelled  to  find  amusement  at  home? 
How  do  your  young  people  usually  amuse  them¬ 
selves,  at  their  Winter  gatherings  ?  What  do  you 
consider  the  greatest  need  in  the  social  life  of 
the  country  ? 

Eighty  Years  of  Rural  Life. 

I  am  now  in  my  80th  year,  and  have 
never  in  my  long  life,  found  my  country 
life  dull  or  monotonous.  There  is  always 
something  to  do  ;  some  one  to  help,  to 
comfort,  to  cheer,  to  encourage.  I  have 
never  lived  in  a  neighborhood  where 
there  were  not  old  people  to  call  upon, 
who  could  entertain  me,  in  exchange  for 
a  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  form  of  a  loving 
word,  or  any  little  attention  that  I  could 
bestow  ;  and  when  there  were  no  aged 
or  sick  people  that  needed  my  encour¬ 
agement  and  help,  I  could  always  find 
profit  and  recreation  by  meeting  with 
my  neighbors.  I  have  spent  many  pleas¬ 
ant  hours  in  our  reading  circles,  knitting 
bees,  etc.  At  present,  I  find  amusement 
in  the  nice  books,  magazines  and  papers 
that  I  have  to  read,  and  in  receiving 
calls  from  my  neighbors.  Our  young 
-  ople  are  enjoying  a  nice  singing  school 


just  now.  They  have  their  dances,  spell¬ 
ing  schools,  sleighrides,  etc. 

What  do  1  consider  the  greatest  need 
in  the  social  life  of  the  country  ?  Well, 
it  is  for  us  to  remember  that  God  made 
the  country  before  man  made  the  city,  and 
that  one  is  as  necessary  as  the  other  for 
our  well-being  and  happiness.  Surely, 
there  is  wealth,  beauty,  splendor  in  our 
large  cities,  which  we  all  admire.  There 
is  beauty  in  the  country,  also.  1  have 
always  found  contentment  in  my  coun¬ 
try  home  on  the  farm,  where  I  could 
have  my  flower  garden  that  surrounds 
the  unpretentious  little  cottage,  with 
clean,  tidy  walks,  with  greenery  here 
and  there,  fruit  and  vegetables  in  abund¬ 
ance,  with  the  knowledge  that  God  made 
the  first  garden  for  His  first  children. 
New  Hampshire.  bktsy  b.  colby. 

A  Home  in  Illinois. 

1  have  no  trouble  in  entertaining  the 
family.  There  are  1 1  papers  to  read  ; 
the  children  get  plenty  of  amusement 
from  checkers  and  drawing  pictures  with 
lead  pencils,  taking  a  picture  in  a  paper 
for  a  guide.  Some  evenings,  I  read  to  them 
from  the  Youth’s  Companion,  or  other 
good  papers,  also  papers  on  poultry  and 
bees,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  do  not  go  out 
very  much,  staying  at  home  as  a  general 
thing.  There  are  eight  young  folks  in 
the  family,  besides  a  grandmother  who 
is  over  80.  I  asked  her  what  they  did 
for  amusement  when  she  was  young. 
She  said  that  they  would  knit  and  spin, 
and  once  in  a  while,  a  husking  bee  or 
paring  bee  would  call  the  young  folks 
together  foi  an  evening.  mother. 

Illinois. 

The  Church  the  Social  Center. 

The  church  seems  to  be  the  only  estab¬ 
lished  social  center  in  the  country.  The 
church  workers  find  plenty  to  do,  and 
much  social  enjoyment  naturally  follows 
in  attending  meetings,  Sunday  school, 
Endeavor  meetings,  etc.  Going  home  to 
dinner  with  one  another  after  church 
seems  an  established  custom,  and  al¬ 
though  our  preacher  spoke  against  Sun¬ 
day  visiting,  pleading  that  quietness  and 
solitude  were  more  appropriate,  and  that 
the  housewife  needed  rest,  the  women 
shook  their  heads  in  disapproval.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  preacher’s  mistake ;  they 
have  too  much  solitude  through  the 
week.  It’s  not  the  cooking  of  dinners 
that  is  so  trying,  but  it  is  having  the 
same  unappreciative  company  to  eat 
them,  day  after  day. 

Young  people  visit  on  Sundays,  and  it 
is  well  for  older  people  to  be  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  Parents  should  keep  so  modern 
in  dress,  manners,  and  thoughts,  that 
their  children  will  gladly  have  them  join 
in  entertaining  their  company.  That  is 
a  great  trouble  in  country  society  ;  the 
old  people  are  considered  as  having  no 
social  place  or  rights.  This  is  one  thing 
in  which  we  need  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
our  city  cousins,  where  old  and  young 
are  recognized  as  equal.  The  non-church- 
goers  must  depend  on  making  the  home 
life  as  cheerful  as  possible,  with  oc¬ 
casional  visits,  a  little  reading,  and 
plenty  of  work.  Carpet  rags  must  be 
cut  and  sewed,  and  as  much  of  the  year’s 
sewing,  as  possible,  must  be  done  before 
the  spring  work  comes. 

The  way  some  people  talk  about  farm 
life  in  the  Winter,  one  might  imagine 
that  farmers  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
eat  and  sleep  and  amuse  themselves. 
They  forget  that  about  the  only  way  to 
make  the  farm  pay  is  to  keep  stock,  and 
to  make  stock  pay,  it  must  be  well  cared 
for.  Where  butter  is  sold,  there  is  yet 
more  work.  Then  the  year’s  wood  must 
be  cut,  and  the  endless  repairing  and 
building  attended  to. 

Washington  Gladden,  in  writing  on 
this  subject,  says  that,  when  he  was  a 
boy  on  jhe  farm,  there  were  plenty  of 


amusements — spelling  schools,  literary 
socials,  etc.  He  might  have  said  that 
the  men  and  boys-  wore  flannel  shirts, 
and  their  trousers  tucked  into  their 
boots  ;  the  women  wore  hoods  and  heavy 
shoes,  and  were  willing  to  walk  two  or 
three  miles  to  a  frolic.  Then  they  were 
content  to  make  a  good  living  and  enjoy 
themselves.  Now,  we  want  to  get  rich 
and  put  on  style.  The  women  must  wear 
fine  shoes,  best  dress  and  hat ;  the  men, 
white  shirt  and  collar  and  patent  leather 
shoes.  Of  course,  we  can’t  walk,  so  the 
man  usually  rebels,  and  we  don’t  go,  and 
soon  we  get  no  invitations. 

In  homes  where  there  are  young  peo¬ 
ple,  there  is  more  or  less  gaiety  with  the 
young  visitors,  and  a  party  or  social  oc¬ 
casionally.  I  find  the  usual  descriptions 
of  country  gatherings  very  funny,  tell¬ 
ing  how  all  stand  around  so  shy  and 
dumb.  The  writers  are  quite  wrong, 
from  my  experience  ;  there  is  plenty  of 
talk  of  weather,  crops,  neighborhood 
events,  interspersed  with  jokes.  Hut  we 
do  lack  true  conversation.  We  need  to 
read  good,  thoughtful  books,  and  learn 
to  discuss  them  ;  to  form  and  give  opin¬ 
ions  of  national  questions.  If  we  gain 
something  spiritually  and  intellectually, 
as  well  as  an  evening's  amusement,  we 
will  not  grudge  the  effort  required  to 
meet  together.  A  course  of  lectures 
every  Winter  has  been  a  great  help  in 
our  neighborhood.  The  school  teachers 
started  it,  and  the  patrons  have  stood  by 
them,  until,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  its 
success  seems  an  established  feature.  We 
need  to  be  willing  to  work  for  recreation 
as  well  as  for  necessities.  That  seems 
the  great  trouble.  We  have  no  time  to 
spend  for  recreation,  forgetting  that  we 
are  now  civilized,  and  that  flavor  is  quite 
a  necessary  quality  of  our  food.  R.  0. 

Indiana.  _ 

A  cushion  for  a  piano  bench  may  be 
worked  in  red-and-white  plaid  design  on 
canvas.  The  back  of  the  cushion  is 
covered  with  red  silk,  corresponding 
with  one  of  the  shades  of  the  wool,  and 
the  edges  are  finished  with  a  white  silk 
cord  and  a  pair  of  tassels  to  match,  hang¬ 
ing  from  each  corner.  Any  of  the  clan 
plaids  seen  in  dress  goods  may  be  copied 
in  work  of  this  kind.  If  desired,  threads 
of  silk  may  be  introduced  effectively 
among  the  woolen  stitches.  An  em¬ 
broidered  cover  with  some  conventional 
design  worked  in  silks  would  also  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  this  cushion,  with  braided 
effects  for  a  finish  instead  of  the  cord 
and  tassels. 


Church 

Debts 

Very  likely  the  Dorcas 
Society,  The  King’s 
Daughters,  or  the 
Young  People’s  Society 
want  funds  to  carry  on 
their  work  this  winter. 
Perhaps  you  have  in 
contemplation  a  new 
organ,  or  carpet  for  the 
Sunday-school,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  the  question  of 
paying  off  the  Church 
debt  is  troubling  you. 
We  have  a  plan  for  pro¬ 
viding  money  for  any 
of  these  objects. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 
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Shrubs  for  Winter  Ornament. 


likely  to  be  hampered  by  ice  or  snow.  A 
pretty  little  member  of  the  Grape-vine 
family  from  Japan,  Vitis  heterophylla, 
would  be  pretty  to  train  up  on  a  tree  ;  it 
has  variegated  green  and  white  leaves, 
and  small  berries,  crimson  when  par¬ 
tially  ripe,  bright  turquoise  blue  when 
mature.  The  new  Vitis  CoignetiiB  would 
be  useful  for  this  purpose,  but  while  in 
England  it  turns  a  brilliant  red  in 
Autumn,  complaints  are  made  by  many 
who  have  tried  it,  that  it  does  not  color 
so  well  in  this  country.  Apparently,  it 
demands  a  moister  atmosphere  than  we 
can  give  it,  to  develop  its  finest  coloring. 


•/.  B.,  Monmouth  County ,  N.  ./. — Are  there  any 
trees  or  shrubs  which  may  he  recommended  as 
especially  ornamental  in  Winter,  besides  the  ever¬ 
greens?  I  should  like  something  that  would  give 
variety. 

Ans. — There  are  several  trees  and 
shrubs  that  will  vary  the  landscape 
effect  in  winter  by  their  brilliantly- 
colored  bark.  Prominent  among  these, 
are  the  dogwoods.  The  Red-branched 
dogwood,  Cornus  sanguinea,  and  the  Red 
Siberian  variety,  C.  Tatarica  (synonym 
Sibirica)  are  particularly  brilliant  in 
color,  especially  towards  Spring.  The 
wild  Osier  dogwood,  C.  stolonifera, 
usually  has  red  or  purplish  bark  in 
Winter.  Several  of  the  willows  are 
similarly  ornamental.  The  Palm-leafed 
willow  displays  reddish-purple  young 
wood.  The  Golden  willow  has  showy 
yellow  bark  in  winter,  and  there  is  a 
newer  Russian  variety  of  it  that  is  still 
brighter  in  color.  Another  variety  of 
the  same  willow,  bearing  the  imposing 
name  of  Salix  vitellina  Britzensis,  has 
red  bark  in  Winter,  similar  to  the  Siber¬ 
ian  dogwood.  There  are  several  yellow- 
barked  lindens,  some  of  them  very  orna¬ 
mental.  The  White  birch  gives  a  pleas¬ 
ant  variety  in  the  winter  landscape.  By 
a  judicious  mixture  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  with  those  displaying  orna¬ 
mental  fruit  or  brightly-colored  bark,  it 
is  possible  to  make  this  class  of  planting 
attractive  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Vines  on  Trees. 

J.  L.  H.,  Cape  May  County,  JV.  J. — I  have  some 
old  trees  with  ugly  bare  trunks,  which  I  should 
like  to  make  more  ornamental  by  covering  with 
vines.  What  could  I  use  for  this  purpose?  Would 
it  hurt  the  trees? 

Ans. — .1.  L.  B.  does  not  tell  us  what 
variety  of  trees  he  has,  or  their  condition, 
except  that  they  are  old.  If  so  old  as  to 
be  unsightly,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  may  be  decayed  to  the  point  of  in¬ 
security  and,  if  so,  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  addition  of  vines  to  cover 
their  deficiencies  would  only  add  to  their 
danger.  If,  however,  they  are  sound, 
there  is  no  special  reason  why  vines 
should  not  be  used  to  enhance  their 
beauty.  We  have  seen  trees  most  pic¬ 
turesquely  overgrown  with  the  Boston 
ivy  (Ampelopsis  Veitehii)  and,  when  this 
once  starts  to  grow,  there  is  no  trouble 
in  making  it  take  hold.  Its  native  cousin, 
the  wild  Virginia  creeper,  grows  ram¬ 
pantly  in  such  a  position,  but  is  coarser 
in  appearance,  and  the  Boston  ivy  is 
more  preferable  for  covering  a  bare 
trunk.  English  ivy  forms  a  desirable 
covering  for  tree  trunks  in  localities 
where  it  does  well. 

Where  a  vine  is  desired  to  clamber  up 
into  the  branches  of  a  tree,  the  Wistaria 
will  give  a  fine  effect  ;  the  Japanese 
gardeners  arrange  it  in  this  manner.  It 
may,  however,  finally  strangle  the  tree, 
for  the  Wistaria  Imgs  its  supporter  al¬ 
most  as  closely  as  some  of  the  parasitic 
vines  of  the  tropics.  Bittersweet  or 
Climbing  Waxwork  is  suitable  for  this 
work  ;  we  have  seen  it  climbing  over  old 
Red  cedars,  displaying  its  vivid  fruit 
among  the  dark  foliage  with  brilliant 
effect.  Clematis  panicu’ata  would  give 
a  beautiful  Summer  effect,  and  could  be 
cut  down  in  the  Winter,  thus  doing  away 
with  extra  weight  when  the  trees  are 


Peonies  from  Seed. 

A.  A'.,  Minnesota. — I  received  from  Germany 
some  seeds  of  Pseonia  arborea.  Will  you  give 
directions  for  planting  them  ?  How  many  years 
from  seed  before  they  bloom  ?  I  have  heard  that 
it  takes  three  years. 

Ans. — The  seeds  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe ;  they  do  not  im¬ 
prove  by  keeping.  Better  sow  them, 
without  delay,  in  a  shallow  box,  putting 
this  in  a  cold  frame.  They  take  six  or 
eight  months  to  germinate,  and  often  do 
not  show  above  ground  the  first  year, 
spending  all  their  energy  in  making 
roots.  If  they  appear  to  be  growing  next 
year  plant  them  in  a  nursery  bed.  They 
flower  the  third  or  fourth  year  from 
seed,  but  their  character  cannot  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  first  flowering,  as  they  are 
likely  to  change  very  materially  for  the 
better  as  they  grow  older. 

Frozen  Kentia. 

Mrs.  J..  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  A  small  plant 
of  Kentia  Belmoreaua,  standing  near  the  win¬ 
dow  in  a  moderately  warm  sitting-room,  appears 
to  be  suffering  from  some  disease  of  the  foliage. 
Several  of  the  leaves  are  drying  up  to  a  papery 
texture,  and  appear  to  be  dead.  They  have  not 
turned  brown,  but  merely  a  lighter  green,  as  if 
they  were  drying  up.  What  is  the  trouble,  and 
what  can  I  do  for  it  ?  The  trouble  appeared  after 
a  few  days  of  very  cold  weather. 

Ans. — There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
affected  leaves  were  frozen.  Cut  them 
off,  and  allow  the  plant  to  recover  slow¬ 
ly,  watering  sparingly  until  it  begins  to 
grow.  Keep  it  rather  cool.  It  should 
come  around  all  right,  though  the  loss 
of  foliage  may  make  it  rather  unsightly 
until  more  growth  is  made.  The  Kentias 
are  not  so  hardy  as  the  Chinese  Fan  palm 
and,  when  near  a  window,  one  plant 
may  be  in  a  current  of  air  that  will  not 
affect  others  nearby. 

Dinsmore  Rose. 

F.  F.,  Henderson  County,  Ii.i,. — In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  January  1,  a  list  of  hardy 
roses  for  cemetery  planting  is  given. 
This  does  not  include  Dinsmore,  a  red 
rose.  It  is  not  so  pretty  as  Jacqueminot, 
but  is  the  best  bloomer,  during  Summer 
and  Fall,  of  all  hardy  roses  that  I  have 
ever  grown.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
largely  grown  if  better  known. 

Early  Chrysanthemums. 

E.  R.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — The  inquiry 
about  Chrysanthemums,  answered  in  a 
recent  R.  N.-Y.,  leads  me  to  say  that, 
for  three  years,  I  have  grown  the  early- 
flowering  Japanese  class  in  the  open 
ground,  and  that  they  are  among  our 
most  highly  prized  garden  flowers.  A 
packet  of  seed  will  yield  nearly  all  the 
forms  and  colors  of  the  large-flowering 
kinds,  some  single,  some  fully  double, 
and  the  best  of  them  nearly  five  inches 
in  diameter.  They  are  extremely  florif- 
erous,  beginning  to  bloom  about  October 
10,  and  lasting  until  cut  down  by  severe 
freezing.  They  don’t  mind  moderate 
frosts.  Last  year,  the  Fall  being  open, 
they  made  a  magnificent  show  for  six- 
weeks,  and  eight  or  nine  weeks  after  we 
cut  the  first,  we  had  still  a  few  cut  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  house.  They  will  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  stretching  a  carriage  sheet 
over  them  the  coldest  nights.  But  few 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  VVins- 
-ow’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


of  them  are  hardy  here,  so  I  sow  the  seed 
every  Spring  in  a  little  box  in  the  house, 
and  plant  them  out  about  May  1.  They 
have  been  set  a  foot  apart  or  less  ;  it  is 
too  close,  and  l  think  that  17  inches  each 
way  will  not  be  too  much.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  a  collection  of 
named  varieties  of  this  early  elass  last 
Fall,  and  can  say  that  only  a  few  of 
them  were  superior  to  the  best  of  my 
seedlings.  Comparatively  few  seedsmen 
offer  the  seed,  but  it  may  be  had  from 
some  of  them  in  New  York,  possibly 
elsewhere. 

It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  start  a  few 
sweet  peas  in  pots  now.  Try  Cupid  in 
this  way,  as  well  as  the  tall  growers. 
They  should  be  put  outside  as  early  as  it 
seems  safe,  but  should  be  hardened  by 
being  kept  in  a  very  cool,  airy  place  be¬ 
fore  transplanting,  and  should  be  put 
out  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  roots 
as  possible. 

If  some  extra-early  Asters  are  wanted 
for  pots  or  bedding,  they  may  be  sown 
in  the  middle  of  February,  but  it  is  still 
too  early  for  the  main  crop  of  these  and 
other  annuals.  When  starting  the  main 
lot  of  seeds,  it  will  be  well  to  try  a  few 
Japan  Morning-glories  ;  they  are  so  much 
later  than  the  ordinary  type  that  it  will 
be  an  advantage  to  give  them  a  start. 

Show  Pelargoniums,  popularly  called 
Lady  Washington  Geraniums,  may  now 
be  moved  into  the  pot  in  which  they 
flower,  a  five  or  six-inch.  They  should 
be  potted  firmly  in  rather  eoarse,  turfy 
loam,  with  one-fourth  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure.  Keep  them  in  a  cool,  airy  place, 
and  do  not  over-water.  They  suffer  quite 
badly  from  aphis,  so  should  be  either 
fumigated  or  sprayed  with  tobacco 
water.  When  in  flower,  a  cold,  damp 
atmosphere  should  be  avoided. 


II  K  I  PC  Vegetable 
llnLLj  .Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Gray  hair  warns  us  of  old 
age.  Renew  your  hair  and 
laugh  at  the  warning. 
^Challenge  baldness 
— it  won't 
come. 


ALL  THE  LAWS 


SB 


of  tho  Land  will  not  Koop 

peace  in  a  neighborhoods  tho  fences 
are  bad.  Theremedyf  Huy  anil  build  ’ 

CYCLONE  FENCE 

and  bo  peaceable,  happy  and  content. ’ 

TURNS  EVERYTHING. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.  HOLLY,  MICH. 


•  PLOW  TO  THE  LINE. 

•  Row  close  can  yon  plow  to  a  hedgo!  Or  for  that 

•  matter  a  rail  fence  or  a  barb  wire  fence!  Did  you 

•  over  stop  to  count  up  your  annual  loss  from  not 

•  being-  able  to  cultivate  that  strip  of  land!  You 
at  can  plow  right  up  to  the  posts  of  the  Keystone 
a  Fence.  There  Is  no  waste  land  when  it  is  used, 
gj  Wo  send  inquirers  a  free  book  on  fence  building. 

•  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

•  No.  in  Rush  St.,  Feorls,  ill. 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 

with  or  without  lpwercable  barbed.  AH  horizontal  linos 
are  cables,  not  eifected  tty  iieat  and  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  and  M.M.S.  Poultry  Fence,  Steel  dates,  Posts,  etc. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  DeKalb.  III. 


A  Spring  at  Each  End 

of  a  wire  mattress  won't  do.  't  must  •’give" 
wherever  one  chances  to  touch  It.  So  in  wire  fence, 
the  spring  is  needed  wherever  the  shock  may  come. 
The  continuum,  coil  principal  is  the  only  solu¬ 
tion,  and  It  belongs  to  u*  only.  See  "ad"  in  next 
issue. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Advance  Fence 


SB 

SIS 


5H  IS  SOLD  DI¬ 
MS  RECT  TO  THE 
FARMER.  WE 
PAY  FREIGHT 
AND  IS  SOLD 

ONLY  THAT  WAY. 

That  saves  ttie 


annerallthe  inlddlcninn’H  profit  and  brings  ills  fence 
within  a  price  that  beats  tiny  hand  fence  machine  on 
earth.  Then  ho  has  a  fence  that  In  a  fence  when  he’s 
done  with  the  job.  IT’S  ALL  INTERWOVEN;  no 
loose  end.,  TIE  WIRES  CANNOT  SLIP.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  and  extra  spocial  dls- 
countsto  farmers— Sent  Free. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  9  Old  St.  Peoria,  HI. 


iADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makoo  Woven  Wire 
Fanco  that  "Stand* 

Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

}  Get  hi*  neweataiogue.  It 
I  toils  *11  about  Tho  Bast 
Farm  Fence  Made.  . 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JoT 


THE  CHEAPEST  REALLY  GOOD 


FENCE 


Eureka  Fence  Machine.  Its  use  saves  you  nil  the 
nil  the  middleman's  profit.  That  is  . 


manufacturer's  profit  and  al 
hy 
)  to 


ran  .  . 

why  with  its  aid  you  can  build  a  really  first  class  fence  at  from 


Is  that  which  is  mails  with  our  < 

_  _ j  ou  all 

middleman's  profit. 


10  to  20  cents  per  rod.  We  nr 

EUREKA  FENCE  cA. 


per  rod.  We  Drove  It.  Write  for  free  circulars. 

FENCE  Cl).  Hex  Y  Klrlimond,  Ind. 


“CLIMAX”  POULTRY  NETTING. 

Strongest  and  best.  Prices  low  and  freight  paid 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

JAMES  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


02«IFQ 


VICTORIES.^* 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World's  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr'l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD — Chattahoochle  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS — World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 
don,  Canada,  1893. _ _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  '94 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  flange*  Sola  to  Jan.  Ist,’97 

nTRange  Illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  Sl.OOO.OOO. 

Factories ,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  €01,0. 

IWWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
onequaled  HOMI  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  oatalogue  and  prioes. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  OURK.  The  surest  andthf^eii^Sample 
aent  free  on  mention  of  this  pnblloation.  THK  DR.  WHITKHALL  MKGRIMINK  OO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


February  12 


FEBRUARY 

iB  a  short  month.  Our  remarks  will  be 
short,  too,  this  time.  What  we  want  to 
say  is  this  :  We  are  making-  big  induce¬ 
ments  for  subscription  work.  First,  we 
allow  a  liberal  commission,  and  as  a 
further  inducement  to  get  into  new  ter¬ 
ritory,  we  return  a  rebate  for  clubs  of 
five  new  names.  Then  the  agent  who 
sends  us  the  largest  club  from  January  17 
to  March  1  gets  $50  in  cash  ;  $100  in  cash 
is  further  divided  March  1  between 
agents  who  send  clubs  of  five  or  more 
yearly  subscriptions.  Any  subscriber  in 
any  neighborhood  can  get  a  club  of  five 
names.  We  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
work.  Will  you  do  it  for  us  ? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  this  week  opened  dull  and 
lower,  both  here  and  in  Chicago.  This  was  caused 
largely  by  lower  prices  in  the  European  markets, 
and  smaller  export  demand  as  well  as  a  lack  of 
home  demand.  Later  in  the  week,  reports  came 
In  of  a  very  low  stock  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  and 
other  European  markets.  There  was,  also,  a 
good  export  demand  for  corn,  still  prices  did  not 
advance  much  and,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  were' 
again  lower.  Receipts  of  wheat  in  the  North¬ 
west  are  reported  to  be  liberal  and  increasing,  so 
the  previous  reports  of  an  extreme  shortage 
in  the  interior  do  not  seem  to  have  been  well 
founded. 

The  Chicago  markets  also  show  a  weakness  in 
wheat,  but  the  opposite  condition  with  regard  to 
the  other  grains.  Receipts  from  the  Northwest 
are  heavy  in  that  market.  Mr.  Leiter  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  again  buying  wheat,  and  this  served 
to  strengthen  the  market  somewhat.  The  corn 
market  was  also  very  strong,  although  at  the 
close,  it  had  declined  somewhat.  The  oat  market 
is  reported  active  ami  firm  with  considerable 
buying. 

The  poultry  market  here  is  very  quiet,  and  the 
supply  was  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  likely 
that  the  recent  heavy  storms  throughout  the 
country  will  interfere  with  shipments,  so  that  the 
next  few  days  are  likely  to  be  more  favorable  for 
sellers.  Arrivals  of  live  poultry  are  very  light, 
but  there  is  almost  no  demand,  with  an  accumu¬ 
lation  on  hand  which  renders  the  market  weak. 
The  egg  market  is  very  much  unsettled.  Arrivals 
are  fairly  liberal,  and  sales  moderate.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  refrigerator  eggs  are  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted.  In  other  cities,  egg  prices  seem  to  be 
lower  than  here.  Chicago  reports  the  market 
firm,  and  fresh  selling  at  1C  cents.  Cincinnati  re¬ 
ports  eggs  firm  at  15  cents.  The  St.  Louis  market 
is  reported  firm  at  14  cents,  while  the  Philadelphia 
market  is  reported  steady  with  both  nearby  and 
western  fresh  selling  at  19  cents. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  liberal  for  the 
time  of  year,  although  the  market  is  somewhat 
unsettled.  The  trouble  with  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  has  tended  to  interrupt  the  export  trade  to 
some  extent,  and  the  failure  to  sail  of  a  leading 
steamer  which  usually  carries  a  good  many 
apples,  reduced  the  export  demand  so  that  the 
market  is  more  heavily  supplied  here,  and  prices 
have  dropped  off  somewhat.  The  settlement  of 
the  German  question  one  way  or  another  will, 
perhaps,  place  the  market  hereon  a  better  basis, 
and  warmer  weather  will  enable  handlers  here  to 
do  more  business,  since  the  market  is  likely  to  do 
better  within  the  next  few  days.  Dried  fruits 
show  very  little  change,  demand  continuing 
steady,  supplies  fair. 

The  butter  market  is  somewhat  strengthened 
uuder  cold  weather,  with  light  receipts  and  re¬ 
ports  of  a  firmer  market  in  the  West.  While,  per¬ 
haps,  in  some  cases,  slightly  higher  prices  have 
been  obtained  for  the  best  fresh  creamery,  it  will 
not  do  as  yet  to  advance  quotations  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  State  dairy  butter  is  very  dull,  as  buyers 
have  been  neglecting  it  when  the  best  creamery 
could  be  bought  at  such  low  prices.  Receipts  of 
cheese  have  been  light,  but  the  reports  from 
abroad  have  beeu  so  discouraging  that  exporters 
have  done  literally  nothing.  The  home  demand 
is  good,  and  this  serves  to  maintain  prices  fairly 
under  light  receipts.  Reports  from  Liverpool  are 
to  the  effect  that  cheese  there  is  very  dull.  Boston 
reports  butter  firm,  with  the  best  selling  from  21 
to  22  cents.  Chicago  reports  are  to  the  effect  that 
butter  is  firm  at  19  cents  for  the  best  creamery, 
and  17  for  the  best  dairy,  with  cheese  quiet  at  8 
to  8 */2  cents.  Cincinnati  reports  butter  dull,  cheese 
steady.  Philadelphia  reports  a  steady  market 
for  butter,  fancy  western  creamery  selling  at  20 
eents,  Pennsylvania  and  western  prints  at  21 

cents.  St.  Louis  reports  butter  firm,  with  creamery 

selling  at  19  to  19*4,  and  dairy  9  to  15  cents. 

The  supply  of  dressed  calves  arriving  has  been 
very  light,  but  the  demand  has  not  been  heavy, 
so  the  market  is  quiet;  still,  prices  are  well  main¬ 
tained.  There  is  only  a  moderate  supply  of 
lambs,  and  they  are  held  at  full  prices.  Pork  is 
firm  but  quiet. 

The  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  handling 
vegetables,  and  as  the  receipts  have  been  light, 
the  market  is  firm,  though  trade  is  not  very  brisk. 
From  the  South,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  best 
grades,  and  prices  are  well  maintained.  Consider¬ 


able  cauliflower  from  California  has  been  arriv¬ 
ing  lately,  but  sales  are  slow  at  lower  prices. 
The  market  for  onions  is  firm,  all  good  stock 
being  held  for  high  prices. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday.  February  5.  1898 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  30  @1  32 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  10  @1  25 

Medium,  choice . 1  10  @1  12 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  00  @1  05 

Pea,  choice . 1  10  @  — 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  00  @1  05 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  70  @1  72 

Red  Kidney,  fairtogood . 1  35  ©1  05 

White  Kidney,  choice .  145  @1  50 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1  30  @1  35 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 150  @  — 

Lima,  California . 130  @ 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls,  per  bushel .  77  @ 

1897,  bags .  72  © 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  87  © 

1897.  Scotch,  bags .  82  @ 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  20  @ 

Western,  firsts .  18  @ 

Western,  seconds .  10  © 

Western,  thirds .  H)4® 

State,  fancy .  19 

State,  firsts .  17 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  14 

June  make,  extras .  18 

June  make,  firsts .  10 

June  make,  seconds .  14 


80 

75 

90 

85 


19 

17 

1554 


State  dairy,  h.  L,  tubs,  fall  ends,  fancy..  1754® 

Half-ffrkin  tubs,  firsts .  10  @ 

Half-flrkin  tubs,  seconds .  14  ® 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  17  @ 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts .  14  @ 

Tubs,  thirds .  13  @ 

Firkins,  fancy .  17  @ 

Firkins,  fair  to  choice .  14  @ 

Western  imitation  creamery,  line .  10  @ 

Firsts .  14  @ 

Seconds .  13  @ 

Western  factory,  June,  extras .  1354@ 

Held,  thirds  to  firsts .  H  © 

Fresh,  extras .  14  ® 

Fresh,  firsts .  13  @ 

Fresh,  seconds .  12)4@ 


18 

16 

17 

1554 

18 

1654 

15 

15 
1054 
1354 
1754 
1054 

17 

16 

1354 

14 

13 

1354 

13 


Rolls,  fresh, 
Fresh,  co 


CHEESE 


Small,  colored,  fancy,  September — 


State, 


Part  skims,  i 


EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  strictly  new  laid,  per  doz. 
State  and  Penna.,  fancy . 


11 

® 

12 

13 

® 

13)4 

10 

@ 

12 

8)4® 

894 

7)4® 

794 

6)4® 

7 

9 

@ 

9)4 

9 

@ 

9)4 

8)f@ 

8)4 

7)4@ 

8 

6)4® 

— 

6 

@ 

6)4 

494@ 

5)4 

3)4® 

4 

2 

© 

3 

20 

22 

18)4® 

19 

18 

@ 

18)4 

18 

@ 

— 

17)4® 

1794 

Jersey,  per  bbl. 

.6  00®  7  (10 

Oranges,  Indian  River,  per  box . 

.3  50®  5  DO 

Other  Fla.,  per  box  — 

.2  6U(«'4  50 

Grape  fruit.  Fla.,  per  box. 

.5  00®  0  50 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  per  case 

.2  00®  3  00 

Strawberries,  Fla., 

per  quart . 

.  50®  75 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Nor.  West. 

Southern  and 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear . 

..20  (HI 

@  30  00 

16  00 

@  20  00 

Cubs  and  vearlings..  6  00 

@  10  IK) 

3  00 

@ 

8  00 

Otter . 

..  7  90 

®  9  00 

6  00 

@ 

8  (X) 

Beaver,  large . 

.  7  IK) 

@  8  IK) 

6  00 

7  00 

Medium . 

..  4  50 

@  6  IK) 

4  00 

@ 

5  (X) 

Small . 

. .  3  00 

< &  8  50 

2  50 

(§1 

3  00 

Silver  Fox . 

..25  00 

©125  IK) 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

. . .  6  00 

®  10  00 

— 

& 

— 

Red  Fox . 

, . .  1  60 

@  1  75 

1  30 

@ 

1  40 

Gray  Fox . 

..  75 

@  80 

65 

© 

75 

Wolf,  prairie . 

.  . .  80 

®  IK) 

60 

@ 

70 

Timber . 

. . .  2  50 

®  3  00 

1  60 

@ 

2  00 

Wolverine . 

. . .  5  00 

@  6  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

. . .  2  00 

©  3  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cal . 

. . .  45 

@  IK) 

80 

@ 

40 

House  Cat.  black . 

. . .  25 

©  30 

20 

® 

25 

Colored . 

8 

©  10 

7 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

...  6  00 

©  8  00 

— 

(& 

— 

Pale . 

...2  (JO 

@  3  00 

— 

O' 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

. ..  1  00 

©  1  10 

90 

© 

1  00 

Half-striped. . 

.  ..  60 

®  66 

55 

© 

IK) 

Striped . 

. . .  30 

@  36 

25 

(" 

80 

White . 

. . .  15 

@  - 

14 

<" 

15 

Raccoon . 

. . .  75 

@  85 

45 

<& 

65 

Opossum,  large. . . 

...  18 

@  20 

16 

18 

Medium . 

10 

@  - 

8 

<& 

10 

Small . 

@  — 

4 

5 

Trash  or  summer. 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

. . .  1  25 

®  1  IK) 

85 

@ 

1  25 

Muskrat,  fall . 

.  . .  12 

©  13 

11 

@ 

12 

Winter . 

...  15 

©  16 

14 

© 

15 

Kits . 

4 

@  5 

4 

5 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb . 

9 

©  12 

Pork,  60  lbs  and  under,  per  lb. 
100  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb . 


200  to  160  lbs., 


Rough,  per  lb .  254® 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Ya.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb. 
Va„  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb.. 
Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish . 


lb] limits,  Western,  new,  per  bushel. 


6  00 

®7 

00 

@5 

50 

594® 

6*4 

,  594® 

5X4 

5 

@ 

5)4 

4)4® 

5 

4 

@ 

4*4 

.  2)4@ 

3)4 

.  8 

10 

.  13 

@ 

14 

4 

@ 

_ 

.  3)4® 

3)4 

.  3)4® 

3)4 

.  2*4® 

3)4 

3 

@ 

3*4 

.  2 

® 

3*4 

.  75 

@1 

26 

.  50 

© 

— 

3 

® 

3)4 

.  4 

@ 

6 

POTATOES 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 5  50® 6  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

Belgian,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  00@2  75 

Long  Island,  per  bbl .  .2  25®2  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

State,  per  180  lbs . 2  12@2  37 

Western,  per  180  lbs . 2  12@2  37 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  00®2  26 

Inferior,  per  bbl  or  sack . 1  50® 2  00 

Sweets,  Vineland,  per  bbl . 3  00®4  60 

Other  Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  50®3  75 

POULTRY— LIVE 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  per  lb .  8 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  15 

Young,  per  pair . 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 


lb. 


Western,  good  to  prin 
Western,  fair,  per  lb. 

Western,  old  toms,  per 
Broilers,  Phil.,  3  to  354  lbs  to  pair,  per  11 

Phil.,  4  to  5  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb... 
Philadelphia,  fairtogood,  per  lb... 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 


Western,  fair  to  good, 


Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  . 


Phila.,  small  and  slips. 


Western,  medium  sizes... 
Western,  small  and  slips. 


Western,  fancy,  per  lb. 


Geese,  Western,  prime,  per  lb... 
Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb. 


Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice - 

Tenn.,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  fresh  gathered 
FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  60 

King,  per  bbl . 3  U0@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  76 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50®3  50 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50®3  75 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50@3  75 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl - 2  58@3  50 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50®2  00 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  small  basket...  7@  12 

Cranberries,  Capo  Cod,  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl.6  50®8  50 

Fair  to  choice,  per  crate . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  7&@2  25 


9 

@ 

9)4 

8 

© 

— 

6 

<3> 

— 

10 

@ 

11 

65 

© 

60 

50 

© 

IK) 

40 

© 

50 

1  25 

@i 

50 

1  00 

@r 

25 

75 

®i 

IK) 

15 

<& 

25 

10 

@ 

20 

12 

@ 

13 

11 

<& 

11)4. 

9 

® 

10 

9 

© 

10 

.  22 

28 

16 

® 

18 

14 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

13 

10 

© 

a 

9 

@ 

10 

9 

® 

9)4 

9 

© 

9)4 

6 

© 

8)4 

9 

® 

9)4 

.  il 

© 

19)4 

.  6 

© 

8 

.  15 

© 

16 

.  12 

© 

14 

.  10 

© 

u 

.  12 

© 

13 

.  11)4® 

12 

.  9 

© 

10 

.  9 

© 

10 

.  6 

® 

8 

.  5 

© 

7 

.  8 

@ 

9 

.  5 

@ 

7 

@3  25 

.1  75 

@2  00 

@  15 
@1  00 
@1  00 
@7  00 
@  50 
@  35 
@  15 
@  60 
®3  5!) 
®2  25 
@  — 
®1  50 
@2  00 
@3  25 
@8  00 
(■Ml  50 
®4  00 
®6  00 
®2  50 
@2  50 


Warner’s  Inhalant 

GIVES  INSTANT  RELIEF  FROM 

Catarrh,  Asthma,  Grippe, 

Neuralgic  Headache. 

147,304  bottles  sold  in  1897. 

Price.  #l.oo,  prepaid. 

THE  WARNER  CO.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE. 

A  rare  opportunity  to  purchase  the 
thoroughly  equipped 

FRUIT  AND  DAIRY  FARM 

BELONGING  TO  THE 

Estate  of  the  late  Judge  Andrew  J.  Coe, 

containing  300  ACRES, 
situated  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
center  of  the  City  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  on 
line  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  half  way  between  New  Haven 
and  Hartford.  The  farm  is  abundantly 
stocked  with  large  orchards  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  apples,  pears  and 
cherries,  a  great  variety  of  smaller 
fruits,  extensive  vineyards  and  five  acres 
of  asparagus  beds.  There  are  three 
dwelling  houses  on  the  premises,  one 
large  brownstone  2 34  story  house  with 
modern  conveniences,  75  by  55,  contain¬ 
ing  18  rooms;  two  frame  dwelling 
houses,  commodious  barns,  stables,  ice 
house,  grist,  saw  and  cider  mills ;  20 
horse  power  turbine  wheel,  etc.,  etc. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Meriden  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Go., 

AD  MI NIST R A  TOR , 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 


VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  10 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  50 

Florida,  per  crate .  76 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 3  00 

Celery,  choice,  large,  per  doz .  40 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz .  20 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz .  5 

Florida,  per  doz .  50 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  50 

State,  per  100 . 1  75 

Danish  seed,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  per  box . 1  50 

California,  per  case . 3  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  pineapple  crate . 6  00 

Her  orange  box . 4  00 

Escarol,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 3  00 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  00 

Florida,  per  basket . 1  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 3  00  @4  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  50  @1  76 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  60  @1  00 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  80 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Onions,  Havana,  per  crate . 3  00  @3  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  75  ®8  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 2  00  ®2  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag . 2  00  ®2  50 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag . 2  00  @4  50 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 3  00  ®6  50 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00  ®3  00 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl.. 2  00  ®2  50 

State  and  Western,  rod,  per  bbl . 2  00  ®2  40 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  25  @  — 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl - 1  00  @1  12 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 4  00  ®8  00 

Wax,  per  crate . 4  00  @8  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40  @  60 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  lias  been  22,804  cans  of  milk. 
170  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  419. cans  of  cream. 
Beginning  January  1,  the  Milk  Exchange  price  has 
been  294  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper  at  points 
subject  to  a  25-cent  freight  rate. 


White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6 


4)4 

12 

5 

52)4 


18 

16 

9 

7 

6 

5 

18 

16 

9 

714 

6 
5 

45 


Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4  © 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  10  @ 

'  Extracted,  per  lb .  1)4© 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @ 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  19  @ 

Prime .  17  © 

Low  to  medium .  13  ® 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  8  ® 

Prime .  614® 

Low  to  medium .  5  @ 

Olds .  8  @ 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  Of  1897.  choice .  19  ® 

Prime .  17  © 

Low  to  medium .  13  © 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  18%,  choice .  8  @ 

Prime .  7  @ 

Low  to  medium . 

Olds .  J  @ 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897  .  32  ® 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Asparagus,  per  dozen  1-lb  bunches . 4  00®  — 

Cauliflowers,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  75®2  90 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . 1  25@2  j0 

Seconds,  per  doz .  30®  7o 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10©  40 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10®  2a 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  75@l  00 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  3o 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  00©2  aO 

Rhubarb,  per  lb .  J0@-  ~ 

Grapes,  imported,  per  lb .  20®l  25 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  11  @ 

B'air  to  good,  per  lb .  9!u@  10)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  714@  9 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6!4®  Jh 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6  ©  6)4 

Small,  per  lb .  6  @  7)4 


s 


For  Sale 


—at  Catskill,  N.  Y.— to  close  estate 
Desirable  farm,  43  acres,  94  of  a  mile 
out.  Undulating  land,  excellent  order.  Beautiful 
woods  with  valuable  timber.  Pears,  Apples,  Small 
Fruits  in  bearing.  Cottage  and  Barn  in  good  repair. 
Well  fenced.  Unfailing  sulphur  springs  on  premises. 
Most  of  this  property  lies  just  outside  village  limits. 
Remainder  has  a  street  frontage  of  1,000  feet  avail¬ 
able  for  building  lots.  Growing  neighborhood.  Ad¬ 
dress  “  EXECUTOR”,  Box  117,  Catskill,  N  Y. 


FOR  SALE.— Farms  and  farm  lands  in  Morrison 
Co.,  Minn.  Wanted  money  to  loan  on  farm  security. 
Lyman  Signor,  Clerk  Dist. Court,  Little  Falls,  Minn 


Tu/n  Cormo  lor  sale  c,U!aP  ln  Maryland,  six  miles 
I  WU  rdl  III u  from  Washington,  D.  C.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  J.  B.  Merchant,  Camp  Springs,  Md. 


Minnesota  Lands 


,  J.  WRIGHT, 
Fergus  Falls. 


WANTEDTOBELLTO  DKaLERH.  Stoo  Montblf 
•tod  LXPEN8EM,  Ksfwrlanaa  Not  N  n.  Knr luaa 

acme  CIGAR  CO..  CHICAGO. 


SALESMEN 


SEND  STAMP 

Note  Book, 
have  It. 


to  W.  S.  MOORE,  Mount  Upton, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  Farmers’  Institute 
It.  is  valuable.  Every  farmer  should 


CUftDTU  Alin  by  mail-  First  lesson  FREE 
OnUn  I  nflllU  WriteW.G.Cbaffee.Oswego.N.Y 


ttMOO  DOYOU  WANT  A  JOB  send 

2*.  fkS^£S3ESn&'^  am?lv 

EASiLYMADE  star  hame  fastener  co.  Chicago,  ill 


VANT  A  JOB 

AT  SIGHT 


PER  DAY 


^3 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  1 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  that,  big  family  paper,  the 
Illustrated  Weekly  Sentinel ,  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
(founded  1890)  will  be  sent  ten  weeks  on  trial  for 
10c.;  Clubs  of  six  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer  solely 
to  introduce  the  paper.  Gold  rings  set  with  Rocky 
mountain  gems  are  given  free  as  premiums.  Latest 
mining  news  and  illustrations  of  grand  scenery  each 
week,  also  true  stories  of  love  and  adventure.  Ad¬ 
dress  as  above  and  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkkk.  Write  to-day,  postage  stamps  taken. 


EED  CR0WER 
to  SEED  SOWER 

The  Sower  of  Seeds  should  buy  them  of  the 
Grower.  We  grow  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed 
Potatoes,  Oats,  Com,  etc.,  of  the  highest 
quality.  Prices  Low.  You  should  see  our 
catalogue ;  it  Is  free ;  please  write  for  It. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

P.  O.  Address,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Northern  Grown,  clean  seed.  Early  Michigan,  $1.25 
per  bushel;  Livingston's  Banner,  Carman  No.  3,  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  $1  per  bushel 
f.  o.  b.  JAMES  MAWH1NNEY,  Alpena,  Mich. 


correspondence  in  >  it- 
e<l.  No  charge  for  ad 
vice  as  to  curability. 

P.  Harold  Hayes,  H.L. 
Buffalo,  If.  T. 


PDCAUEQV  outfit  for  sale  at  half  price.  Good  as 
UnLAMCni  new.  O.  V.  LOVE,  North  Mehoopany,  Pa 


HAY,  STRAW,  OATS,  FEED, 


sold  whole¬ 
sale  by 

Williams  &  Rickerson,  52—56  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 


Established  ls?o. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO. 


ds  of 


Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kind 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

84i  Washington  Stueet,  new  York. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 
PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-load  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  iu  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  iu  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 
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SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 


REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 


Fertilizer  Bulletins. — Fertilizer  buyers  should 
read  Bulletin  124  of  the  New  Jersey  Station  (New 
Brunswick),  and  Part  II.  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Connecticut  Statiou  (New  Haven).  These  two 
bulletins  give  valuable  information  regarding 
fertilizers.  They  contain  complete  reports  of  the 
fertilizers  sold  in  the  two  States,  with  the 
analyses  carefully  figured  out,  and  the  retail 
price  compared  with  the  actual  valuation.  They 
also  give  full  descriptions  of  the  various  fertil¬ 
izer  ingredients,  and  give  figures  as  to  their  cost 
and  value.  No  farmer  in  these  times  should 
attempt  to  buy  fertilizer  without  first  figuring 
the  value  of  what  he  is  getting  for  his  money, 
and  a  study  of  these  bulletins  will  show  any 
farmer  how  to  do  this.  Every  year,  as  is  well 
known,  the  directors  and  chemists  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  New  Jersey  meet  to 
arrange  a  fair  valuation  for  the  fertilizer  trade. 
This  year,  the  schedule  adopted  is  as  follows  : 


Cents  per  pound. 

Nitrogen  in  nitrates .  H.O 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts .  13.5 

Organic  nitrogen  in  dried  and  fine-ground 
fish,  meat  and  blood,  and  in  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers .  H.O 

In  castor  pomace  and  cotton  seed  meal...  12.0 

In  fine-ground  bone  and  tankage .  13.5 

In  medium  bone  and  tankage .  11.0 

In  coarse  bone  and  tankage .  8.0 

In  horn  shavings,  hair  and  coarse  fish 


scrap .  3.0 

Phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in  water .  5.5 

Soluble  in  ammonium  citrate .  5.5 

Insoluble  in  fine  bone  and  tankage .  5.0 

Insoluble  in  medium  bone  and  tankage..  4.0 

Insoluble  in  coarse  bone  and  tankage _  2.5 

Insoluble  in  mixed  fertilizers .  2.0 

Insoluble  in  fine-ground  fish,  cotton-seed 
meal,  castor  pomace  and  wood  ashes..  4.5 

Potash  as  muriate .  4.5 

Potash  as  sulphate  and  in  forms  free  from 

muriates  (or  chlorides) .  5.0 


In  the  New  Jersey  bulletin,  the  analyses  are  so 
arranged  that  a  farmer  can  tell  just  how  much 
of  the  nitrogen  is  derived  from  nitrates,  and  how 
much  from  organic  matter,  so  that,  when  he  ob¬ 
tains  a  guaranteed  analysis  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  he  can  quickly  tell  how  much  he  is  getting 
for  his  money.  These  bulletins  are  standard 
publications,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  fertilizer  buyer  who  wants  to  buy  to  the 
best  advantage. 


Best  Potato  Seed.—  Bulletin  No.  30,  from  the 
North  Dakota  Station  (Fargo),  records  some  in¬ 
teresting  experiments  made  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Bolley, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  first  to  make 
prominent  the  plan  of  soaking  seed  potatoes  in 
corrosive  sublimate  to  destroy  the  scab  fungus. 
Prof.  Bolley’s  experiments  go  to  show  that  the 
surest  way  to  obtain  strong  and  vigorous  seed  is 
to  pick  out  the  best  hills  iu  the  field  before 
digging.  Generally  speaking,  he  has  found  that 
the  appearance  of  the  vine  largely  indicates  the 
vigor  of  the  seed;  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous 
vines  usually  produce  tubers  that  will  produce 
such  vines.  Also  large  and  small  tubers  taken 
from  such  hills  are  of  nearly  equal  value  for 
seed. 


specimens  of  the  Ladybird  beetle  from  California, 
in  the  hope  that  this  insect  would  feed  on  the 
scale.  They  might,  possibly,  have  done  so  if  they 
had  lived,  but  the  winter  was  too  much  for  them, 
and  in  fact,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  thrive  in 
our  climate. 

Pure  kerosene  has  proved  fatal  to  the  scale.  In 
order  to  use  it  successfully,  a  new  sprayer  is 
needed.  This  should  be  a  device  working  on  the 
principle  of  a  small  atomizer,  which  will  blow 
the  kerosene  in  a  fine  spray  or  vapor  over  the 
tree.  Too  much  of  the  kerosene  would  prove 
fatal  to  the  tree,  but  the  spray  from  a  large 
atomizer  would  be  harmless,  and  at  the  same 
time,  probably  kill  the  scale.  Prof.  Smith  con¬ 
siders  that  September  is  the  best  time  for  apply¬ 
ing  kerosene,  as  at  that  time,  the  scales  are  most 
liable  to  be  hit.  Prof.  Smith’s  views  regarding 
legislation  are  well  known.  The  New  Jersey 
Station  has  discontinued  the  practice  of  giving 
certificates  to  nurserymen.  Such  certificates  are 
likely  to  be  misused,  and  are  not  reliable.  He  says 
that,  in  at  least  one  case,  infested  stock  has  been 
sent  out  of  the  State  bearing  his  certificate.  As 
to  the  impossibility  for  any  man  to  guarantee 
absolute  freedom  from  the  scale,  Prof.  Smith 
says: 

“Let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little  closer,  and 
see  what  giving  a  certificate  of  actual  freedom 
involves.  In  one  nursery  in  New  Jersey,  there 
are  to-day  something  like  2,500,000  peach  trees,  of 
which  750,000  are  ready  for  sale  this  year.  Several 
other  nurseries  have  from  250,000  to  500,000  trees 
ready  for  sale.  Plant  a  conscientious  entomol¬ 
ogist  in  a  block  of  500,000  trees,  and  require  him 
to  certify  that  no  San  Jose  scale  is  present.  As¬ 
sume  that  he  can  thoroughly  examine  one  tree  in 
one  minute,  which  is  a  very  violent  assumption, 
and  give  him  10  working  hours  per  day.  That 
means  that  he  will  have  examined- 600  trees  in  one 
day,  and  will  require  over  800  working  days  be¬ 
fore  he  can  say  that  no  San  Jos6 scale  is  present. 
Compel  him  to  certify,  also,  to  yellows,  rosette 
and  other  dangerous  insects  and  plant  diseases, 
and  the  absurdity  becomes  the  greater.” 

That,  certainly,  seems  to  be  reasonable,  and 
ought  to  convince  buyers  that  they  must  have 
some  other  guarantee  than  the  mere  printed  cer¬ 
tificate  of  an  entomologist. 


Dr.  Hunter’s  Book  on  the  Lungs 

Progress  of  Medical  Science. 

A  little  book  published  by  Dr.  Robert 
Hunter,  of  117  West  45th  Street,  New 
York,  gives  all  the  latest  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  the  theory  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
and  Consumption,  fully  explaining  their 
differences  and  their  cure  by  medicated 
air  inhalations. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  the  father  and  founder 
of  the  local  treatment  of  the  lungs  by 
antiseptic  medicated  air  inhalations,  the 
inventor  of  the  first  inhaling  instruments 


The  tendency  of  the  potato  plant,  to  vary  or 
run  out,  is  very  marked.  Almost  any  potato  field 
will  show  wide  variations  from  what  may  be 
called  the  standard  type  of  the  variety.  In  fact, 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  hills  in  any  field  will  be 
inferior  to  the  general  type,  and  should  not  be 
used  for  seed  purposes.  When  seed  is  taken 
from  the  bin  and  simply  sorted  out  by  size  and 
shape,  we  are  just  as  likely  to  obtain  the  product 
of  inferior  hills  as  we  are  to  obtain  that  from  the 
best  hills.  It  is  like  breeding  cows  at  random 
without  knowing  anything  about  their  habits  or 
pedigree. 

The  only  true  way,  according  to  Prof.  Bolley, 
to  improve  a  variety  of  potatoes,  is  by  continued 
selection  from  the  best  hills,  and  keeping  up  this 
selection  year  after  year,  rejecting  the  poorer 
hills  and  saving  only  the  best.  In  this  bulletin, 
the  old  question  about  large  and  small  tubers  for 
seed  is  discussed'  at  some  length,  but  the  main 
feature  of  the  bulletin  and  the  most  valuable 
one,  is  this  idea  that  potato  hills  vary  iu  value 
for  seeding  purposes  as  much  as  the  animals  in 
a  herd  or  Hock  vary  in  their  value  as  breeders. 

Sweet  Ci.ovKit.— The  Ohio  Station,  at  Wooster, 
sends  out  a  brief  bulletin  on  Sweet  clover  (Meli- 
lotusalba).  It  seems  that  this  plant  has  been 
regarded  as  a  noxious  weed,  and  placed  in  the 
list  with  Canada  thistle,  wild  carrot  or  burdock. 
In  fact,  private  lands  have  been  entered  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  plant  when  growing  for  bee  pasture. 
This  clover  grows  spontaneously  along  roadsides, 
even  in  wheel  ruts  on  abandoned  roadways,  in 
old  brickyards,  and  in  tramped  or  sodden  ground 
everywhere.  It  belongs  to  the  clover  family,  and 
is  thus  a  valuable  soil  improver,  and  occupies 
lands  that  have  become  unfitted  for  a  good 
growth  of  other  forage  plants.  It  is  not,  by  any 
means,  a  weed,  but  a  useful  plant,  therefore,  it 
should  be  utilized  and  not  outlawed.  It  will 
grow  by  the  roadside  and  other  places  where  the 
other  clovers  would  die,  and  could  be  utilized  for 
hay,  pasture  or  green  manuring. 

San  Jose  Scale.— So  much  is  being  said  about 
the  San  Jose  scale,  that  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  hear  the  latest  facts  from  New  Jersey.  It  was 
from  this  State  that  the  insects  were  spread  over 
the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  and  i>robably, 
greater  efforts  have  been  made  in  New  Jersey  to 
stop  the  spread  of  the  insect  than  anywhere  else. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  in  Bulletin  125,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station  (New  Brunswick),  tells  how  the 
insect  may  be  controlled.  He  says  that  the  scale 
is  most  active  in  dry,  warm  wea  her.  It  does  not 
like  dampness  or  shade,  and  will  die  out  in  a 
cold  or  moist  situation.  Large  trees  with  dense 
foliage  are  least  troubled.  In  1836,  he  brought 


ever  employed  for  the  cure  of  lung  dis¬ 
eases,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  only 
germicide  that  cures  Consumption  by 
destroying  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  lungs  of  the  patient.  Ilis  treatment 
consists  of  healing  and  cleansing  balms 
applied  to  the  lungs  three  times  a  day  by 
his  inhaling  instruments,  the  application 
of  antiseptic  oils  to  the  chest,  which  sur¬ 
round  the  body  with  a  zone  of  medicated 
air,  and  filling  the  chamber  in  which  the 
patient  sleeps  with  antiseptic  vapors, 
thus  keeping  up  a  curative  action  on  the 
lungs  day  and  night. 

No  other  treatment  in  the  world  is  so 
direct,  pommon-sen.se  and  successful. 

Mrs.  Milford  Tones  says  :  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  give  all  the  information  I  can 
concerning  Dr.  Hunter  and  the  treatment. 

1  can  truly  say  that  with  God’s  blessing 
I  am  a  living  witness  of  its  power  to  cure. 

My  disease  was  of  nearly  three  years’ 
standing ;  I  had  been  treated  by  seven 
difTei ent  doctors,  all  pronouncing  my 
case  very  serious,  and  some  hopeless.  I 
heard  of  Dr.  Hunter  and  called  on  him 
as  my  last  hope.  He  stated  my  case  very 
clearly,  saying  there  was  a  cavity  in  my 
light  lung,  which  to  me  looked  very 
dark.  He  told  me  he  could  cure  me  if  I 
had  patience,  and  would  be  faithful  in 
the  treatment,  but  that  it  would  take  a 
long  time. 

I  am  now  able  to  do  my  housework 
and  work  in  the  store.  My  friends  can 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  for  me  to  look 
and  be  so  well,  for  they  had  expected  to 
bury  me  long  ago. 

I  firmly  believe  if  you  are  in  a  curable 
condition  at  all,  Dr.  Hunter  can  do  it.  I 
feel  much  interested  in  all  sufferers  of 
sucli  a  terrible  disease.  May  God  bless 
Di .  Hunter  s  treatment  to  your  cure. 

Your  unknown,  but  sympathetic  friend, 
Mrs.  MILFORD  JONES, 

Dover,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  Book  contains  many  sim¬ 
ilar  letters  from  prominent  people  who 
have  been  successfully  treated.  It  will 
be  sent  free  to  The  Rural  New- Yorker 
readers  by  addressing  him  at  117  West 
45th  Street,  New  York.— Adv. 


Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properly 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of  poi 
ash  —  at  least  10%  —  besides 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro 
gen. 

Write  for  our  hooks  which  tell  all  anon, 
fertilizers.  They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St..  New  York. 


EVERY  FARMER 

SHOUlXTT»^EAD 


tktai.  ^by 

Card  will  bring  you  a  0  mail 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  C0.B0ST0N. 


SUCCESS 

with  FertiLzers. 

To  use  fertilizer  successfully  and 
profitably  a  man  must  know 
what  to  use  and  what  he  does  use. 
There  is  but  one  form  in  which 
nitrogen  (“Ammonia”)  is  avail¬ 
able  to  plants  as  soon  as  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.  This  form  is  Nitrate* 

Any  agricultural  chemist  will  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

if  the  nitrogen  in  a  fertilizer  is 
not  in  the  from  of  Nitrate  it 
is  not  in  the  best  form. 

You  can .  nave  money  by  mixing  your 
own  fertilizers.  By  using  Nitrate  of 
Soda,  instead  of  the  insoluble  forms  of 
nitrogen  usually  employed,  you  can 
obtain  the  best  possible  results. 

Prpp  A  il-pago  book,  “Food  for  Plants.”  Tells  all  about 
IlvC  mixing  and  using  fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  It. 

S.  Mm  HARRIS, 

1*.  O.  Address,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FUN! 


Are  you  keeping  cows  \ 
for  profit  or  for  the  1 
fun  of  it  ?  In  either  \ 
case  the  faster  ] 
your  profits  in- > 
crease  the  fun-  \ 
nier  it  seems. 
Nothing  can' 
place  your  dairy ! 
on  a  profitable  \ 
basis  as  quickly ' 
and  as  perma- ! 
nently  as  can  aj 
Safety  Hand1 
Separator.  20 ! 
cows  yield! 
greater  returns \ 
with  it  than  25  without  it. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

!  Dubuque,  Iowa.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

i  Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 


erry  Boxes 

Best  Whitewood, 

@  $2.50  1000. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE, 
Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  he  the  most  ’ 
powerful  and 
JL* durable  made. 
ZfiJ  We  have  every- ' 
Fm,  thing  the  farmer  < 
“  needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 

Cutters,  Grinders, 
Shelters,  etc. 

UiyiPiNCD  MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  [joints,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg-  Co¬ 
st.  BATAVIA,  ILL.' 


People  must  have  water,  and  will  always  pay 
liberally  for  good  service  of  thU  kind.  For  all 
kinds  of  drilling— water,  gas  or  oil  you  will 
find  STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES 

■  to  be  the  most  rapid  und  moat  durable 
made.  Are  made  on  new  and  improved 
lines,  and  embody  in  their  con  struc- 
l  tion  the  beat  material  and  work- 
r  manship  procurable.  Either  steam 
|  or  horae  power,  and  made  in  Dairen, 
s  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co. 
Ontalog  free  on  application.  AKK0N.  O.  or  ST.  i  ons,  no. 


WOOD 

SAWING 

MACHINES 


“Smalley”  *  “Battle  Creek” 
patterns.  Self  and  hand-feed  Drag 
SnwH.SUto  3ij inch  Oircnlar  Machines- 
Bolting  Mills  and  Horse  Powers, 

SMALLEY  MFCS.  CO.,  ' 
Manitowoc.  \Vis. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


FiArLjYE  EFLS, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

are  appreciating 


MEN 

dating 

THEJ‘CHARTER” 

dstationaries,  Portables,  &c. 


PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  PARKER 


STU.MjP  PULLERS, 
Grubbing  Machines, 

.  ,  „  .  Derricks,  Holsts,  But¬ 

ter  Workers,  Bread  Kneaders  and  attachments  are 
the  best,  and  fully  warranted.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Send  stamp  for  “CATALOGUE  R.”  Address 

THEJPARKER  CO., 

205  SHEFFIELD  AVE„  CHICAGO,  ILL..  U.  S.  A 

POST’S'BffSAP  SPOUTS 

SEE  PRICES  QUOTED  BELOW. 

OIVB  THE  A  IK  THAI* 

More  Sap  — -  ^  doesit- 

everyday  for 

More  Days  and  mako 
More  Money 


No.  1  Length  :>N  ins. 
(Jenume  luis  signature 


on  each  label. 


for  you 
than  any 
other,  and  thero  is  a 
scientific  reason  for  it 
explained  in  our  Free 

Catalog  or  with  samples  v„  ,  , 

of  each  5c.  200  delivered  at  anv  R.  R.  station 
No.  2,  igth.  2%  ins.  M  A 

No.  1,  *2.15; 

No.  2,  $2  per 
100. 

AGENTS 

_  WANTED. 

C.  STELLE,  81  Fifth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN.  N  Y. 


WIIwI*IS 


PAT'D  1831 


Will 

not 

break 

Send  fo. 
circular 


1  SAP  SPOUT. 

^  In  one  piece  with  hook,  lland- 
...  Homely  made  from  tinned  mal- 
leable  iron.  8  ar  superior  to  all  others, 
-bull  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  A-  SON,  IITICA,  N.  * 


Maple  Evaporators. 

M08Tn?URABLE,  MOST  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SGHANCK,  Linesville.  Pa. 

TRUTH  ABOUT  BEES 

and  all  about  the  production,  handling 
an(l  marketing  of  honey  as  taught  In 
Gleaning,  in  Boo  Culture. 

It  is  a  handsomely  Illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
the  A|)iarv  in  its  entirety.  Sample  copy  iliiiI  Book 
on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies,  sent  FREE  to 
all  who  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  writing 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS 

Pure  Raw  Sf  !“'It  '««*• 

*•**»-=  ill  rss 
f&iW.,  —  sgs  1  ^  as  “ 

Tobacco  Special  “  *  “  6  to  7  33.00  «• 

N  &C0.  Herr’s  isiand,  PjmburgV., 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 


ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Bad  Breath  in  a  Horse. 

The  breath  from  one  of  my  horse’s  nostrils 
smells  very  foul.  There  is  no  discharge,  and  he 
has  not  had  distemper.  He  has  been  that  way 
about  two  months.  What  is  it,  and  what  can  I 
do  for  it  ?  T-  J-  B- 

West  Virginia. 

The  foul  odor  may  be  due  to  a  diseased  tooth, 
disease  of  the  bone  from  other  cause,  a  tumor  or 
a  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
nasal  cavity.  A  surgical  operation  will,  probably , 
be  necessary.  I  can  only  advise  you  to  take  the 
horse  to  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  for  a 
personal  examination  and  treatment. 

Sloughing  of  Cows’  Tails;  Ergotism. 

What  ails  my  cows?  Last  Summer  and  Fall 
two  of  them  lost  the  ends  of  their  tails,  and  now 
I  have  another  in  the  same  condition.  Soreness 
commences  about  8  to  10  inches  from  the  tip,  all 
around  in  a  ring.  After  a  while,  the  end  drops 
off.  What  is  a  remedy  ?  R.  c.  J. 

Kansas. 

The  trouble  is,  probably,  due  to  a  mild  form  of 
ergotism,  caused  by  feeding  on  ergoted  hay  or 
grain.  The  ergot  is  a  fungous  growth  occurring 
in  the  haulms  of  various  grasses,  aud  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  black,  spur-like  growths,  about 
one-half  inch  in  length,  that  project  from  the 
husks  of  the  heads  of  the  grass.  A  similar  slough¬ 
ing  of  the  tail  might  occur  as  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
jury  at  that  point,  but  several  cows  would  not  be 
liable  to  have  the  tail  similarly  injured.  The 
treatment  of  ergotism  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a 
condition  to  be  prevented  rather  than  treated. 
The  feeding  of  the  ergoted  hay  should  be  stopped, 
or  fed  sparingly  only  once  daily.  If  the  feeding 
be  continued,  roots,  potatoes,  ensilage,  or  one  or 
two  ounces  of  Glauber  salts  should  bfe  fed  daily 
to  prevent  constipation. 

Enlarged  Throat  Glands  or  Goitre  in  Horses. 

My  father’s  horses  have  swellings  on  their 
throats,  that  appear  like  goitre.  The  swellings 
seem  independent  of  each  other,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  windpipe,  and  the  left  one  is  the  larger. 
One  horse  has  only  one  swelling  and  that  is  on 
the  left  side  of  the  windpipe.  What  is  a  good 
remedy,  to  take  down  the  swellings  ?  Is  goitre 
caused  by  the  drinking  water?  j.  r.  o. 

Wisconsin. 

Paint  the  enlarged  glands  twice  a  week  with 
the  compound  tincture  of  iodine.  Internally,  give 
two-dram  doses  of  potassium  iodide  once  daily 
for  10  days.  Then  omit  fora  few  days,  after  which 
repeat  if  desirable.  The  iodide  is  conveniently 
administered  by  dissolving  one  ounce  (eight 
drams)  at  a  time  in  a  pint  bottle  of  soft  water, 
pour  one-fourth  of  the  bottleful  over  a  little  bran 
or  ground  oats,  and  give  either  morning  or  even¬ 
ing  before  giving  the  regular  feed.  Goitre  is  com¬ 
monly  due  to  drinking  water  that  is  charged  with 
the  products  of  magnesium  limestone.  In  such 
cases,  a  change  in  the  drinking  water,  preferably 
to  rain  water,  is  desirable.  Keeping  the  horses 
in  good  condition  enables  them  the  better  to  work 
off  the  condition. 

Excessive  Sweating  in  Horses. 

A  young  span  of  horses  taken  from  the  pasture 
and  put  upon  the  road  in  July  began  to  sweat  in 
the  Fall,  and  are  the  same  yet.  They  are  not 
sick,  eat  and  drink  and  feel  well,  but  they  have 
such  a  heavy  coat  that  when  they  get  sweaty, 
they  never  get  dry  unless  rubbed  for  an  hour  or 
so.  They  sometimes  sweat  in  the  barn  when  not 
working,  and  their  legs  swell  sometimes.  What 
shall  I  do  to  get  some  of  their  hair  off,  and  stop 
their  sweating?  J.  o.  d. 

Wisconsin. 

The  excessive  sweating  is,  probably,  due  to 
weakness,  or  to  the  animals  being  out  of  condi¬ 
tion.  Try  the  following  powders:  Powdered  gen¬ 
tian  and  sulphate  of  soda,  of  each,  one  pound ; 
nitrate  of  potash,  six  ounces;  nux  vomica,  three 
ounces;  mix  and  make  into  24  powders.  A  bran 
mash  could  be  fed  once  daily  to  advantage  as 
long  as  the  legs  continue  to  stock.  Endeavor  to 
improve  their  general  condition  by  good  care  and 
feeding.  The  grain  ration  should  consist  largely 
of  oats  and  wheat  bran.  Oil  meal  could  be  added 
to  advantage.  Feed  little  or  no  corn.  The  only 
way  to  remove  the  heavy  coat  of  hair  is  by  clip¬ 
ping,  after  which  the  horses  will  require  extra 
care  in  stabling  and  blanketing. 

Stunted  Growth  of  Pigs  Due  to  Worms. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  hogs  in  this  country  ? 
The  land  is  sandy,  and  the  timber  that  grows 
here  is  Black  Jack.  The  hogs  don’t  do  well. 
They  don’t  eat  well,  and  stay  small  and  look 
rough,  aud  most  of  them  eat  chickens.  E.  e.  w. 
Oklahoma. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  stunted 
growth  in  pigs  is  intestinal  worms.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  kill  one  of  the  least  promising  pigs, 
and  carefully  examine  the  lungs,  stomach  and 
whole  length  of  intestines  for  worms.  The  worms 
may  vary  in  length  from  one-half  inch  to  eight 
inches,  and  in  size  from  that  of  a  thread  to  a 
small  lead  pencil.  If  worms  are  found  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  administer  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  effective  general  vermi¬ 
cides.  The  dose  of  the  turpentine  is  about  one 
full  teaspoonful  for  each  30  to  40  pounds’  weight 
of  pig-  It  should  be  given  as  a  drench  well 
shaken  up  in  not  less  than  four  parts  of  linseed 
or  castor  oil,  or  eight  parts  of  milk.  The  turpen¬ 
tine  is  most  effective  when  given  before  feeding, 
so  as  to  have  the  stomach  comparatively  empty. 
Repeatjthe  dose  once  or  twice  at  intervals  of  five 


or  six  days.  If  one  has  a  number  of  hogs,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  catch  to  drench,  the  turpentine 
may  be  given  in  the  slop  or  fed  on  mill  feed,  and 
repeated  once  a  week  for  several  weeks.  Infec¬ 
tion  with  the  worms  can  be  largely  prevented  by 
cleanliness,  and  allowing  only  clean,  fresh  water 
for  the  pigs  to  drink.  Stagnant  water  and  filth 
are  always  favorable  to  the  propagation  of,  and 
infection  with  most  intestinal  worms.  In  some 
cases,  the  infection  is  direct  from  pig  to  pig 
through  the  feces.  When  the  hogs  are  confined, 
collect  and  remove  the  droppings  daily,  and  dust 
the  pen  or  yard  with  dry  air-slaked  quick  lime. 

If  the  hogs  run  out,  they  should  not  have  access 
to  mud  holes  or  stagnant  water  of  any  kind,  but 
only  fresh  or  running  water. 

Obscure  Lameness  in  a  Mare. 

My  mare  was  sweenied,  and  her  front  pastern 
joints  are  quite  large.  She  had  been  very  badly- 
used.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  lameness  is  from 
the  shoulder  or  legs.  She  acts  as  though  the  feet 
or  pasterns  hurt  her.  I  don't  know  just  how  long 
ago  she  was  sweenied,  but  she  has  had  a  blister 
on  that  shoulder  at  some  time.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  blister  both  shoulder  and  pasterns  t  If 
so,  what  is  the  best  blister  to  use,  and  how  long 
after  applying  before  it  should  be  greased  ?  Will 
it  be  better  to  work  lightly  while  treating,  or  is 
complete  rest  better  ?  c.  s.  B 

Michigan. 

Your  description  is  too  indefinite  to  enable  me 
to  locate  the  seat  of  lameness.  I  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  advise  definite  treatment.  I  suspect  that 
the  mare  has  not  been  sweenied,  but  that  the 
wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  is  due  to 
the  lameness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  If 
there  is  a  competent  veterinarian  near  you,  I 
would  advise  taking  the  mare  to  him  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination,  in  order  to  have  the  lameness 
located.  If  there  is  no  veterinarian  at  hand,  try 
a  blister  over  the  whole  pastern  joint,  and  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  aud  around  the  top  of  the  hoof.  Equal 
parts  of  strong  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil, 
well  shaken  together,  will  make  a  suitable 
blister.  Rub  the  liniment  well  into  the  skin, 
and  repeat  in  one  week  if  not  blistered  by  the 
first  application.  Repeat  the  blistering  two  or 
three  times,  if  necessary-,  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  weeks.  The  blistered  surface  should  not  be 
greased  at  any  time.  If  not  blistered  too  severely, 
so  as  to  cause  extensive  suppuration,  no  after 
treatment  is  necessary.  Allow  the  mare  the  use 
of  a  box-stall  or  small  yard.  Do  not  work  during 
treatment. 

Impaction  or  Stomach  Staggers  in  Sheep. 

What  ails  my  sheep?  Two  of  them  are  off  tlieii 
feed.  They  are  heavy  with  lamb,  stand  around 
with  heads  dropping,  ears  hanging  down,  and 
grating  their  teeth  nearly  all  the  time.  They 
seem  to  like  to  get  their  heads  in  behind  some¬ 
thing,  as  if  to  get  away  from  the  light,  and  ralhei 
like  going  backward  better  than  forward.  They 
have  snuffles  some,  but  not  bad.  They  are  fed  on 
corn  fodder  and  sheaf  oats  cut  into  inch  lengths, 
and  are  stabled  at  night  and  during  bad  weather 
One  ewe  this  morning  began  to  throw  her  head 
up,  drawing  it  backward,  and  running  backward 
until  she  fell.  I  helped  her  up,  when  she  went  to 
her  feed,  and  seemed  all  right.  R.  w. 

Illinois. 

What  ails  my  sheep  ?  One  ewe,  not  quite  a  year 
old,  eats  but  very  little,  is  apparently  blind,  as  it 
goes  around  with  its  eyes  shut,  and  bumps 
against  whatever  is  in  its  way.  Its  ears  droop, 
it  rests  its  head  on  the  manger,  does  not  dis¬ 
charge  any  from  the  nostrils.  The  feed  is  clover 
mixed  hay,  with  a  little  wheat  middlings  and 
oats.  I  have  had  them  so  before,  and  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  die  in  one  or  two  weeks,  o.  w.  h. 
New  York. 

The  trouble  is  due  to  constipation,  followed  by- 
impaction  or  stomach  staggers  from  a  too  exclus 
ive  feeding  on  dry  food.  Give  the  affected  sheep 
four  ounces  sulphate  of  soda  with  one-half  ounce 
ginger  dissolved  in  one-half  pint  warm  water. 
Follow  with  injections  of  one  pint  of  warm  Castile 
soapsuds  four  or  five  times  daily  until  relieved 
Also  give  one  of  the  following  powders  twice 
daily,  either  in  the  feed  or  by  drench:  powdered 
nux  vomica  six  drams,  gentian  and  ginger,  of 
each  12  drams,  mix  aud  make  into  12  powders 
The  sheep  should,  also,  receive  succulent  food  of 
some  kind,  such  as  ensilage,  roots,  cabbage  or 
apples  once  daily.  In  the  absence  of  green  food, 
ground  flaxseed  or  scalded  oats  or  bran  may-  be 
given.  The  healthy  sheep  should,  also,  receive  a 
ration  of  succulent  food  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  or  a  daily  ration  of  ground  flaxseed  or  oil 
meal.  Free  access  to  salt  will,  also,  form  a 
healthy  action  of  the  bowels,  and  tend  to  prevent 
impaction. 


nearly  so  quickly  when  it  is 
purified  by  the 

,  .  i  PERFECTION 

i  am.  Milk  Cooler 

nt  _  and  Aerator... 

It  dean*  out  all  the  odors  Incident  to  chenge  of  food.  It  is  » 
low  priced  machine— should  be  in  every  dairy.  Circulars  free. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  M.Y. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 

Continues  to  Lead 

Its  product  awarded  the 

Creamery  Sweepstakes  Grand  Sweepstakes 

and  the 

GOLD  MEDAL 

At  Annual  Convention  oe  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association, 

St.  Albans,  Vt.,  January  6th  and  7tL  1S9S. 

History  Repeats  Itself. 

In  1894  and  1896,  same  Conventions  awarded  the 

GOLD  MEDAL 

to  the  product  of  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 
If  you  GET  THE  BEST  you  will  buy  the  IMPROVED  U.  S. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlets 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  VI. 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 


No.  207.  Farm  Harness.  Price,  $23.70. 
As  good  as  sells  for  (30.00. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  25  years  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  saving  him  the 
dealer's  profits.  Ship  any¬ 
where  for  examination. 
Everything  warranted. 

118  styles  of  Vehicles, 

55  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  Buggies,  (36  to  (70. 
Surreys,  (50  to  (125.  Carria¬ 
ges,  Phaetons,  Traps,  Wagon¬ 
ettes.  Spring-Road  and  Milk 
Wagons.  Send  for  large,  free 
Catalogue  of  all  our  styles. 


No. 2D.  Price,  with  curtains,  lamps,  storm  apron, 
fenders  and  pole,  (65.  As  good  as  sells  for  (90. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  ANI>  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y  ELKHART,  1N1>. 


HARRISON’S  BURR-STONE 

GRINDING  MILLS 

arc  the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
*  fastest  grinding  mills  made.  On  tho 
market  60  years.  At  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  in 
,1893  they  received  tho 
highest  possible  award. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  40p.  Ill’d 
Catalog. Mills  sent  on  approval. 
^  LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 

p!52HalIock  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PEERLESS  GRINDERS 

Grind  all  grainssingleormixed 
just  as  flue  or  as  coarse  as  you 
wish  it.  Make  the  nicest  kind  of 
‘grits,” hominy, &c.  JUST  EATS 

UP  CORN—' “COB  AND  ALL  ” 

i  Other  farm  implements  ami 
machinery.  EVERYTHING  IS 
IGUARANTEED.  Circulars  free. 

STEVENS  M’F’C  CO. 
JOLIET,  ILL. 


BUGGIES,! 


Carts,  Burr!e», 
Flue  tons, 

1  SpringWagons, 
[  Harnett*  and  Raddle*  shipped  C.  O.  I). 

anywhere  to  anyone  with 
privilege  to  examine  at  low- 
test  wholesale  prices,  (iuar- 
Janteed  as  represented  or 
/money  refunded.  Send  for 
illu  st  rat  ed  catalogued  testi- 

_  moninls  Free.  Addr.fin  full) 

C4SII  BUYERS’  UNION,  158  W.  Van  liuren  Rt.,l{84«UHICAGO 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 

Send  your  addrets  with  z-eent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  No  9  Church  St-  Owcgo,  N.Y. 


Sq¬ 


uill  Y  A  mill  that  will 
ffl  n  I  grind  table  corn 
klflT  meal, buckwheat, 
II U  I  rye  and  graham 
UAtfE  flour  for  family 
I1H ft  use  as  well 
as  ear  corn,  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  for 
feeding  stock.  Our 

FRENCH  BUHR 
STONE  MILLS 


Warranted 


Are  the  best  for  this  work.  Money  made  custom  ' 
grinding.  Your  choice  28  sizes  and  styles.  All 
warranted.  Most  durable.  Easily  operated  and 
kept  in  order.  Book  on  Mills  sent  free.  We 
build  Flour  Mills.  Roller  or  Buhr  System. 
NOKUYKE  A  MAH 71  ON  CO.,  270  D.y  St.,  lnilian»polis,ln<1. 


This  MILL  Does 

all  kinds  of  work  fine}  on  one 
get  of  grinders  without  injuring 
them.  Handles  corn  and  COD, 

I  rye,  barley,  oats  and  screenings. 
It’s  different  from  all  others. 

(A  Iso  make  6  sizes  Belt  Power  Mills 
■j  to  25  H.  P.) 

P.N.BOWSHER  CO.So.Bend.Ind 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  ”  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 

Prices,  S50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  00., 

■“’“fficSo'18”'  I74  coSbw™ork.’““t' 


Milk  will  not  Sour 


Do  you  want  the  LARGEST 
and  BEST 

FEED  COOKER 

on  the  market  for  the  least 
money?  If  so,  send  for  cir- 
1  cular  and  prices  to 
\  HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO., 
Tecumseh,  Mich. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Humping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
YVater  aud  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Sealders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  PT  Send  for  circulars, 

I>  It.  SPERItY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  ILL. 


You  Want  This 


DRY  c 
FODDER 
CUTTING 


Nothing  PAYS  SO  WELL 
on  the  Stock  or  Dairy  farm. 
We  make  the  largest  line  of 

^aVWySFfk.W' 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  ask 
WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO.,  KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-plu  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  alwayH 
secure  j  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  percent  profit 
J  CORMANY  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


He  can’t  hook  it  off.  Warranted  Never  to  Jump 
the  Track.  Runs  on  a  T  Rail  flexibly  connected 
to  barn.  Has  Roller  Bearings  and  Steel  Cover 
Complete  Revolution  in  Door  Hangers.  Also  a 
full  line  of  HAYING  TOOLS.  Write  for  catalogue. 
ADDRESS 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA, 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

During  the  first  half  of  January  our 
hens  seemed  to  have  that  same  “  tired 
feeling”  that  possessed  them  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  They  looked  well,  and  sang  and 
talked,  but  it  all  ended  in  noise.  We 
cut  down  the  feed  just  a  little,  and  kept 
them  as  clean  and  comfortable  as  we 
could.  On  January  18  they  suddenly 
started  up  and  began  a  steady  gain,  until 
the  freeze  and  storm  of  January  29.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  they  laid  in  all  304  eggs, 
which  averaged  three  cents  each  in  value. 
It  cost  us  for  grain  to  feed  all  our  poultry 
during  January  $8.78,  which  is  a  little 
over  2  4-5  cents  each.  In  estimating  this 
cost  we  figure  the  cost  of  feeding  all  the 
poultry  on  the  farm.  Some  of  our  friends 
say  this  is  not  fair,  but  we  don’t  know 
how  else  to  do  it.  All  our  stock  will 
contribute  in  some  way  to  the  year’s 
supply  of  eggs.  Since  we  try  to  keep  no 
useless  birds,  the  layers  must  pay  for  the 
drones,  until  we  are  able  to  pick  the 
latter  out. 

The  pen  of  60  New  York  birds  that 
laid  only  10  eggs  in  December,  managed 
to  squeeze  out  85  eggs  in  January,  at  a 
cost  for  feed  of  $3.12.  Not  much  profit 
to  them  yet — -but  wait  till  June  1  before 
condemning  them  entirely.  The  most 
profitable  lot  we  had  in  January  is  a  pen 
of  about  50  mixed  birds — mostly  with  P. 
Rock  blood.  These  hens  laid  145  eggs 
during  January,  at  a  cost  for  grain  of 
$2.54  for  the  hens  and  their  husbands. 


drones  he  carried.  My  December  eggs  cost  me 
only  one  cent,  and  I  had  to  buy  my  feed,  and  care 
for  nine  cocks  and  cockerels,  with  30  hens  and 
pullets.  I  have  one  pen  of  1(1  P.  Rocks  and  one 
Langshan,  one  pen  of  six  Brown  Leghorn  pullets, 
one  pen  of  Games.  I  fed  oats,  corn,  and  bran 
mash  two  or  three  times  a  week,  with  plenty  of 
cabbage  for  green  feed.  a.  h. 

Attica,  Ind. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  “surplus  rooster” 
is  having  his  inning  in  that  flock.  We 
carried  a  good  many  drones,  but  we  are 
learning  a  good  deal  from  them.  The 
December  drone  may  be  the  money¬ 
maker  in  March.  I  know  some  poultry- 
men  who  are  ready  to  go  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  because  they  could  not  pay  expenses 
in  December.  Why — there  is  hardly  a 
business  in  the  city  that  pays  expenses 
every  month  in  the  year.  There  is  month 
after  month  when  receipts  will  hardly 
be  enough  to  pay  the  hands,  and  the 
business  must  live  on  the  profits  of  the 
few  good  months.  Any  quantity  of  these 
poultry  men  who  make  such  a  great  stir 
about  their  profits,  know  that  the  great 
majority  of  their  eggs  are  laid  between 
March  1  and  November  1,  with  four  idle 
months  when  the  hens  do  not  pay  ex¬ 
penses.  November  and  December  eggs 
are  mighty  nice  things  to  have,  but  they 
do  not  grow  on  every  hen.  They  come 
from  pullets  of  some  laying  strain, 
hatched  early,  pushed  along,  and  warmly 
housed  before  the  fall  rains  and  frosts 
set  in. 

And  now,  here  is  an  interesting  story 
from  a  man  in  western  New  York  • 


general  shape  and  appearance.  I  am 
sure  that  a  trait  is  stronger  than  a  type. 
I  don’t  care  to  buy  any  more  hens  unless 
I  know  what  their  female  ancestors  have 
done.  The  dairy  cow  and  the  laying 
hens  are  creatures  of  nerve  and  inherited 
habit.  They  arc  not  mere  machines  tak¬ 
ing  in  food  at  one  end  and  rolling  out  milk 
or  eggs  at  the  other.  We  are  finding  that 
out  to  our  cost  this  Winter.  Some  of  our 
drones  have  the  most  perfect  egg  type 
you  ever  saw,  but  their  mother  sent  them 
out  into  the  world  without  the  egg  trait , 
and  we  are  footing  the  bills  at  Hope 
Farm.  Feed  the  best  layers  well,  and  then 
breed  f  rom  them.  Look  for  good  shape 
and  vigor  in  the  male,  but  go  to  the  hen 
for  the  egg-laying  habit !  n.  w.  c. 

Bunches  on  Heifer’s  Teats. 

We  have  a  nice  two-year-old  heifer  that  has  a 
large  bunch  on  each  of  her  forward  teats,  nearly 
as  large  as  a  chestnut.  I  think  they  were  cut 
last  Summer  on  a  barbed  wire  fence.  What  will 
remove  the  bunches  and  thus  save  the  heifer  ? 

New  York.  p.  b. 

The  bunches  will,  probably,  have  to  be  cut  off 
with  the  knife  or  scissors.  If  they  have  a  nar¬ 
row  or  constricted  base,  they  can  be’  sloughed  oil' 
by  tying  a  cord,  or  preferably,  a  rubber  band, 
tightly  around  the  neck.  Owing  to  the  danger  of 
causing  inflammation  in  the  teat,  which  may  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  udder,  it  would  be  safer  to  employ  a 
competent  veterinary  surgeon  to  remove  them. 


For  the  worst  of  Colds  there  is  no  better  remedy  than 
Jayne’s  Kxpectorant. 

Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne’s  Rain  less  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.—  Adv. 


Save  *  Cows 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Gome  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM. 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RF  SHANNON  I  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
•  I  ■  wnnnnuili  )  Farm,Kdgeworth,P.F.W.&C.B.B 


Holsteinsare Money  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pall 
fuU  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick.  When  done  at  the  pall  they  ornament 
the  butcher's  block.  They  are  prepotent,  and  alwavs 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  calves.  THE 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  is  found  in  the  herd  of 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanfc  Station.  N.  J. 


Hamilton  &  Co. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas ,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
quick.  Special  cut  prices  on 
above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 
Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


15  Head  of  A.  J.  C.  G.  Jersey  Calves, 

Two  months  to  a  year  old, 
St.  Lambert  and  Pedro 
strains.  Full  lineof  Chester 
White,  Berkshire,  Poland- 
China  and  Yorkshire  Pigs 
on  hand:  all  ages.  Also  two 
litters  of  Scotch  Collie  Pups 
and  a  variety  of  poultry.  Write,  stating  what  you 
want,  or  what  is  better.  Come,  see  my  stock,  and 
make  your  own  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester, Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Poland-China  Fall  Boars  at  $7 

each.  Good  ones;  will  go  quick.  Send  us  your 
orders  to  be  hooked  for  Spring  Pigs. 

F.  11.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


The  workers  in  that  flock  are  15  pullets 
that  were  bought  in  New  York  last 
August.  These  pullets  are  mostly  P. 
Rock  grades.  They  cost  originally  about 
38  cents  each,  and  it  has  cost  about  27 
cents  each  to  feed  them  up  to  February  1. 
They  will  sell  for  50  cents  apiece  in 
August,  and  it  will  cost  nearly  40  cents 
to  feed  them  until  then.  IIow  many 
eggs  must  they  lay  to  give  us  75  cents 
per  head  profit?  We  don’t  care  to  do 
any  figuring  until  the  thing  is  all  over. 
.January  gave  us  a  profit  of  one-fifth  of  a 
cent  per  egg,  and  “small  favors  are 
thankfully  received”  at  Hope  Farm. 
One-fifth  cent  profit  is  better  than  six 
cents’  loss,  and  we  expect  to  make  a  good 
gain  in  February. 

Of  course,  we  understand  that  lots  of 
people  are  beating  us  with  hens.  We  are 
not  bragging,  hut  trying  to  state  facts. 
Here  is  an  Ohio  man  who  throws  us  in 
the  shade : 

Our  hens  laid  December  and  January  eggs  at  a 
profit,  eveu  though  we  did  sell  at  16  cents  per 
dozen: 

December,  eggs  sold,  30  dozen  at  16c .  $4.80 

Feed,  corn,  four  quarts  daily,  25c.  per  bu _  1.00 


Bran,  50  pouuds  at  50  cents  yier  ewt . 25 

Cost  of  feed .  $1 .25 

Balance .  $3.65 


Number  of  hens,  70;  breed,  B.  P.  Rocks,  except 
six  pure  Brown  Leghorns,  which  did  not  lay  an 
egg,  and  two  P.  Rock-Leghorn  cross,  which  laid, 
at  least,  20  eggs  each ;  range,  unlimited ;  location, 
close  to  a  small  creek,  limestone  and  gravel  bot¬ 
tom  ;  two  acres  of  timber  and  field  of  ragweed 
close  by.  Since  January  1,  the  same  hens  have 
laid,  to  date  (January  20),  22*4  dozen  eggs;  great¬ 
est  number  in  one  day,  23;  smallest  number,  8; 
price,  16  cents  per  dozen.  The  corn  ration  has 
been  very  slightly  increased  since  January  1,  the 
bran  dropped,  and  a  few  heads  of  sorghum  seed 
from  our  “molasses  patch  ”  fed  at  night.  The 
henhouse  is  10  x  18  feet,  of  rough  hemlock  boards 
driven  up  close,  and  cracks  battened,  The  doors 
are  opened  about  7  a.  m.  every  day,  and  the  fowls 
given  their  morning  feed  of  corn.  They  range  at 
will  during  the  day,  and  get  their  afternoon  feed 
at  4  p.  M.  We  have  not  had  a  sick  hen  this  Win¬ 
ter.  Last  Winter,  our  hens  did  as  well  as  they 
have  this,  and  with  similar  treatment,  laid  eggs 
during  January  which  proved  85  per  cent  fertile 
by  the  hatching  test.  c.  d.  lyon. 

Mr.  Lyon  says  that  he  thinks  the  free 
rang-e  had  much  to  do  with  this  good 
record.  He  says,  “  No  hen  man  who 
pens  his  hens  can  compete  with  the  man 
who  has  such  a  range  as  ours.”  There 
is  truth  in  that  idea.  You  will  notice 
that  last  Winter’s  hens  did  just  about  as 
well.  That  lets  out  another  great  truth. 
The  laying  habit  is  in  the  family.  You 
can’t  make  a  drone  lay  until  she  gets 
ready.  The  daughter  of  a  layer  can’t 
help  laying  if  you  feed  her  right.  Here 
is  another  cheap  egg  man  : 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  I  read  how  H.  W.  C.’s 
Decembe.-  <  ggs  cost  him  nine  cents  each.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  feed  cost’him,  or_  how  many 


In  looking  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January 
15,  I  came  across  the  Mope  Farm  Notes  on  hens. 
Thinking  my  hens  will  compare  favorably,  I  send 
a  statement  of  what  they  have  done  from  January 
I  to  December  1,  1897: 


No.  Eggs. 

No.  Hens. 

Average 

January . 

294 

31 

9.5 

February - 

391 

31 

12.6 

March . 

569 

31 

18.3 

April . 

485 

31 

15.6 

May . 

24 

14.6 

June . 

199 

17 

11.7 

July . 

256 

15 

17.1 

August . 

231 

13 

17.8 

September  . . 

191 

13 

15 

October . 

118 

12 

9.8 

November. . . 

28 

12 

2.3 

3,116 

144.3 

As  to  the  breeding  of  my  hens  I  would  say  that 
April,  1894,  I  bought  a  flock  of  50  hens,  mostly 
White  Leghorns,  with  a  few  B.  P.  Rocks  and  two 
R.  C.  W.  Leghorn  roosters.  I  procured  some  B. 
P.  Rock  eggs  from  a  neighbor,  and  used  my  own 
the  rest  of  the  season.  As  soon  as  my  young 
roosters  weighed  two  pounds  live  weight,  I  began 
selling  them  off,  and  about  August,  I  sold  one 
old  rooster  and  nearly  all  the  old  hens,  keeping  a 
few  old  hens  to  lay  fall  eggs  until  the  pullets 
began.  I  kept  a  young  Leghorn  rooster  witli  one 
of  the  old  ones  the  next  season.  The  young  pul¬ 
lets  began  laying  in  November,  and  continued  all 
through  the  Wiuter  of  1895.  The  dark -colored 
eggs  in  proportion  to  the  few  B.  P.  Rocks  and  a 
few  black  hens  (from  the  cross  between  the  B.  P. 
Rock  hens  and  White  Leghorn  rooster)  attracted 
my  attention  so  much  that  I  got  more  B.  P.  Rock 
eggs  to  use  with  my  own. 

In  1896,  I  got  a  sitting  of  Black  Minorca  eggs 
(not  quite  pure)  and  from  them,  I  kept  two 
roosters  with  high  single  combs,  black  bodies 
and  breasts,  the  remainder  red.  They  were  the 
roosters  that  ran  with  my  31  hens  last  year,  of 
which  25  were  pullets,  the  remaining  six  one  year 
oid.  In  the  Spring  of  1897,  as  soon  as  I  had  set 
what  hens  I  wanted,  I  sold  some  to  neighbors  for 
sitting  purposes,  and  in  August,  I  began  to  sell 
young  and  old  roosters,  and  some  of  the  old  hens, 
till  I  had  the  old  hens  reduced  to  12. 

I  have  now  on  hand  three  young  roosters  and 
60  hens  (12  old),  of  which  there  are  20  B.  P.  Rocks, 
eight  White  Leghorns  and  32  black.  These  hens 
laid  102  eggs  in  December,  and  282  until  to-night 
(January  22),  this  month.  I  kept  my  chickens  in 
a  yard  last  season,  and  I  think  the  confinement, 
together  with  the  wet  weather,  and  cracked  corn 
for  feed,  kept  them  back  so  much  that  egg  pro¬ 
duction  was  about  one  mouth  later  than  last 
year.  w.  c.  dempsey. 

That  breeding-  is,  certainly,  pretty  well 
mixed  by  this  time.  The  hens  are  doing- 
well,  thoug-h,  and  by  using  males  of  a 
laying  breed,  you  can  keep  up  the  egg- 
habit.  We  are  satisfied  of  two  things. 
One  is  that  the  individual  character  of 
the  hen  counts  for  more  than  the  breed. 
A  breed  is  only  a  more  or  less  loose  col¬ 
lection  of  certain  qualities,  such  as  shape, 
color,  feeding  habits,  and  disposition. 
There  are  good  and  bad  specimens  in  all 
breeds,  and  by  careful  selection,  we  may 
produce  families  within  breeds  in  which 
good  habits  and  qualities  will  become 
fixed.  Another  thing  that  we  consider 
sure  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  safe  to  pick 
out  laying  hens  by  their  shape  and  out¬ 
side  appearances.  We  are  told  that  a 
good  laying  hen  always  has  a  certain 


ance.  50c.  each ;  $5.00  doz.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


wo  Great  EGG  MAKERS 


MANN’S 


GREEN  BONE  CUTTER, 
- - -  GRANITE  CRYSTAL  Grit. 

For  Poultry.  Cash  or  instalments. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


THE  CROWN 

hones.  For  the  ponltryman.  Best  in  the  world 
Lowest  in  price.  Sena  for  circular  and  test.i 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


POULTRY 

♦  Wo  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  4 
▼  Fencing,  Feed.  Incubators, Live  Stock,  Brooders  4 

♦  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  4 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  4 

4  the  asking — it’s  worth  having.  4 

4  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  4 
4-  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  4 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦444444444444444 


On  trial  !$5.7o  up — “MylOOeggiluclcfyehatchcd  1045 
103  ami  90  chicks  from  112,  105  anil  96  eggij  respectively.  ” 
Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Prince,  16  Acres,  M&an.  Send  4c  for  No.  23 
catalogue.  Iluckeyo  Incubator  <’o.t  Springfield,  O. 

QLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

1  ms  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address. 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR  Incubator. 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most  I 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 

V  Circular*  FREE.  * 

GEO.  EltTEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


HATCH  Chickens  «|J 

EXCELS10R  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect ,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thouaanda  In  faccesafal 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
first-elans  llatcher  made. 
^  ^  GEO.  II.  STAHL, 


A  SURE  WINNER. 

OUR  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 
prove  it  if  you  use  it.  bend  6c  for 
new  128  page  catalog  and  study  the 
merits  of  our  machines.  Has  valu¬ 
able  points  onartificial  incubation 
and  poultry  culture  generally. 
We  manufacture  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 
than  any  other  firm.  Sizes  60  to 
800.  Prices  from  $8.00  to  $70.00. 
DES  MOINES  INC’B.  CO. 
Box  90  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Testimonials  by_ 
the  yard. 


START  IN  BUSINESS' 
HATCH  THOUSANDS 

WITH  THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

3  INCUBATOR 

m  200  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INC.  CO. 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


Send  for 
CATALOC. 


PICS 


to  register. 


oAua  nne  unproven  '  -nosier 
White  Pigs,  3  to  4  months 
old  at  $8  apiece.  Pair  not 
—  akin.  $16.  All  stock  eligible 
C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


A  CHESHIRE  BARGAIN. 

Three  young  hustling  boars  ready  for  service,  $8 
each.  Two  sows  same  price.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  West  Winsted  Ot 


Cheshire  Pigs 


White  Wyandotte  Fowls.  Write 
SILAS  DEAN,  Oak  Ilill,  N.  Y. 


Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

/  haste  now  shipped  471  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  Noted  for  lean  meat  and  rapid  growth. 

E.  W.  DAVIS.  Torrlngford,  Conn. 

Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  our  yards.  Eggs  in  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

James  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

THE  Business  Hen 

makesmoneyforthebusinessman.  We  tell 
all  about  business  methods  in  breeding.sel- 
ling  and  handling  poultry  in  our  New 
Poultry  Encyclopedia.  Tells  about  poultry 

and  their  ailments,  givingrccipes  for  diseases, 
etc.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  IS  cents 
r-  in  stamps  or  money.  Write  today. 

THEJ.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Ilnx  114,  Freeport.  111. 

.GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

■  of  prize  winning  poultry  for  lbiltb  Tlio  Hne.it  poultry  book  out.  A 
f  irt-rii-Lt  gui.io  to  poultry  raison.  Calendar  fix  H8  on  oorer  Gives 
.price  of  eggs  and  stock  from  the  Tory  best  utralns.  It  uliows  the 
f  fincet  chickens  and  dwrrl  Vs  them  nil.  Got  book  and  see  special 
It  It  e^»K*riaIZ'a»  ^  want8  *****  poultry  hook.  Send  6  cents  In  stamp. 
It.  JL  GKLlIkt.lt,  FLORIN,  PA. 


HONEY  IN  POULTRY 

UR  LARGE  ’98  CUIDE  of  100 

pages  explains  all.  Worth  $25.00 

to  any  one.  The  largest,  finest  and  moet  complete 
book  ever  published  in  colors.  Contains  over  176 
new  Illustrations,  hundreds  of  valuable  recipes  and 
plans,  and  IIOW  TO  .11 A K K  POULTRY  PA V.  Sent 

postpaid  JOHN  BAUSCHER.  Jr. 

for  15ots.  Box  66-  KKEKPOKT,  ILLS. 


.MAKE  HENS  LM 

flThts  Priceless  Secret  of  Success  with  Poultry  is 
I  fully  told  in  our  New  Poultry  Book  which  is  sent 

_ 1 1  rco  as  a  Premium  with  our  Poultry  Paper  S 

w's  lur  10  cents.  Address.  W.  I*.  CO.,  Clinton vllle.  Conn. 

HFATH  TH  I  IPP  A  Disinfectant  Powder  for 
IU  LIUL  Poultry  Vermin.  Sample  10c 
Book  Free.  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R.  I . 

Ground  Beef  Scraps  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal.  Granulated  Bone,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 
Calcite,  Crushed  Flint.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


|  LEADS  THE  WORLD. 

WE  ARE  GENERAL  AGENTS' 
AND  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
THE  BEST  POULTRY  SUP¬ 
PLIES.  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICA- 

iton.  HENRY  a.  dreer, 

714  Chestnut[St.,  Philadelphia. 


A  Surprise 


to  us  has  been  the  interest  in  our  advertisement  regarding  dairy 
farms  for  sale.  We  have  inquiries  from  all  sections  of  the  country; 
THEREFORE  kindly  send  us  particulars  if  you  wish  to  buy  or  sell’ 

«»««.  HO«T»UW^ArasiaBK,,^i^»^ 

RuralPNew-Yorker!  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


February  12 


1 14 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦  Farmers’  ♦ 

:  Gatherings  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  43d  annual  meeting  of  this  large 
and  useful  society  was  held  at  Rochester, 
on  January  2(5  and  27.  The  attendance 
was  larger  than  ever  before,  fully  GOO 
being  present,  and  the  sessions  were 
closely  occupied  with  exercises  of  the 
most  interesting  character  throughout 
the  entire  two  days.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  many  that  three  days  should  here¬ 
after  be  devoted  to  the  meeting  ;  as  there 
was  only  time  to  discuss  very  briefly  the 
papers  and  lectures,  and  the  questions 
published  on  the  programme  were  barely 
touched  at  the  very  close  of  the  last 
session,  when  nearly  all  had  gone  home. 
These  questions  comprise  about  the  most 
important  topics  that  concern  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  should  not  be  rushed  through 
or  omitted,  as  must  be  the  case  in  so 
short  a  meeting. 

The  Kllwangcr  prize,  of  $100,  for  the 
best-kept  country  place,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  McCullom,  of  Lockport,  after  the 
closest  scrutiny  by  the  committee.  They 
reported  that  every  part  of  the  farm  was 
in  the  most  complete  order.  The  house  and 
ornamental  grounds  were  arranged  and 
kept  in  the  most  tasteful  way,  and  the 
orchards  were  equally  neat,  and  well 
loaded  with  fruit  of  superior  quality. 
Such  a  prize  is  well  worthy  a  contest  by 
others,  for  it  cannot  but  be  of  value  to 
the  whole  community  as  well  as  to  the 
competitors. 

Mr.  Albert  Wood,  of  Carlton,  exhibited 
some  remarkably  large  specimens  of  Rox- 
bury  Russet  which  were  scarcely  half 
covered  with  russet,  and  were  entirely 
free  from  insect  marks,  lie  said  that 
they  were  a  sample  of  1,000  barrels  which 
lie  had  grown.  He  had  given  the  trees 
thorough  tillage,  and  sprayed  them  re¬ 
peatedly.  The  fact  that  such  apples  are 
grown  in  these  degenerate  days,  when 
many  orchards  are  given  over  to  g'rass, 
insects  and  fungous  diseases,  is  proof 
that  others  can  do  likewise,  and  produce 
as  good  fruit  now  as  that  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers,  who  lived  before  these  pests  be¬ 
came  numerous. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Alwood,  of  Virginia,  read 
an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject,  Two 
Years’  Work  With  San  Jos6  Scale.  As 
official  inspector  for  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  he  had  been  obliged  to  do  all  with¬ 
in  his  power  to  combat  this  insect,  among 
other  pests.  It  had  fully  four  years  un¬ 
interrupted  spread  before  he  began.  The 
larger  part  of  the  originally  affected 
trees  were  traced  to  two  New  Jersey 
nurseries,  although  some  had  come  from 
Georgia.  Local  nurseries,  as  well  as  or¬ 
chards,  have  become  affected,  and  Caro¬ 
lina  poplars,  basswood  and  White  elm 
trees  have  proved  a  breeding  ground  for 
this  dreaded  insect.  M  r.  Alwood  said  that 
he  had  “  found,  that  the  enforcement  of 
a  small  amount  of  legislation  can  easily 
create  a  large  amount  of  trouble. ”  Some 
persons  seemed  very  much  opposed  to 
the  necessary  destruction  of  their  trees 
to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the 
pest,  not  realizing  that  the  affected  trees 
would  surely  die,  and  spread  the  cause 
to  others  on  their  own  farms.  Treatment 
with  washes  had  proved  useless  in  nearly 
all  cases.  Pure  kerosene  sprayed  on  when 
the  trees  were  in  bloom  had  not  injured 
them,  as  was  feared,  but  had,  apparently, 
killed  all  the  insects  in  some  cases.  Burn¬ 
ing  seemed  to  be  the  only  sure  remedy 
for  orchard  trees.  Nursery  trees  when 
dug  may  be  effectually  rid  of  the  scale 
by  treatment  in  a  closed  building  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  It  should  be  used 
on  all  stock  that  gives  the  least  cause  for 
suspicion.  The  speaker  feared  that  fruit 
growers  may  never  become  able  to  detect 
its  presence  until  too  late  to  save  their 
orchards.  One  case  was  stated,  where 
250  pear  buds  by  mail  had  caused  800  big 
pear  trees  to  be  infested.  He  stated  as  a 


conclusion,  that  the  San  Jos6  scale  in 
Virginia  has,  in  the  last  two  years,  been 
made  somewhat  less,  and  “  immeasur¬ 
ably  restricted  ”. 

Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  of  New  York, 
also  read  a  paper  on  the  same  fertile 
topic,  in  which  he  took  a  much  less 
gloomy  view  of  the  pest.  He  believes 
that  it  can  be  kept  under  as  easily  as 
Plum  curculio  and  other  harmful  in¬ 
sects  ;  but  he  laid  stress  upon  the  point 
that  the  San  .Jos6  scale  “  lives  under  a 
tent,”  and  spray  remedies  must  get 
through  or  under  the  scale  that  protects 
the  living,  tender  insect  beneath.  He 
thinks  legislation  of  little  value,  but  he 
would  depend  mainly  upon  the  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  of  self-preservation  among 
the  fruit  growers  and  nurserymen.  He 
thought  that  there  is  now  none  of  this 
scale  in  New  York  west  of  Long  Island 
and  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  except 
what  little  is  on  the  grounds  of  Cornell 
University,  “  and  that  we  want  to  keep 
for  seed.”  If  this  be  true,  it  is  well  for 
the  great  nursery  interests  of  western 
New  York.  But  it  is  a  false  belief  that 
the  cold  climate  of  the  North  will  not 
allow  its  spread,  for  a  gentleman  from 
Canada  said  that  Canadians  have  it,  and 
that  it  had  safely  endured  a  temperature 
there  of  35  degrees  below  zero. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  S.  D. 
Willard  urging  the  passage  of  a  law  by 
the  Legislature  now  in  session,  looking 
to  the  check  and  destruction  of  the  San 
Jos6  scale  and  other  similar  evils  upon 
trees,  plants,  etc.  This  was  immediately 
carried  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

A  resolution  was  passed  asking  for  a 
law  that  should  prevent  spraying  of  trees 
when  in  bloom,  because  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  honey  bees  by  so  doing.  It  was 
urged  by  many  that  large  apiaries  had 
been  almost  destroyed  by  this  foolish 
and  evil  practice,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  bee  is  a  great  help  to  the 
fruit  grower  by  aiding  in  pollination. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Dowell  talked  instructively 
about  The  Relation  of  our  Public  Schools 
to  Horticulture.  He  thought  that  our 
common  school  teachers  should  be  pre 
pared  and  required  to  teach  the  children 
about  the  common  things  on  the  farm 
He  told  of  having  offered  to  send  a  few 
(Continued  oil  next  page.) 
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Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles  Quickly  Cured. 

You  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  of  the  Great  Discovery, 
Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 

Men  and  women  doctor  their  troubles 


so  often  without  benefit,  that  they  get 
discouraged  and  skeptical.  In  most  such 
cases  serious  mistakes  are  made  in  doc¬ 
toring  and  in  not  knowing  what  our 
trouble  is  or  what  makes  us  sick.  The 
unmistakable  evidences  of  kidney  trouble 
are  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back,  too 
frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  scanty 
supply,  smarting  irritation.  As  kidney 
disease  advances  the  face  looks  sallow  or 
pale,  puffs  or  dark  circles  under  the  eyes, 
the  feet  swell  and  sometimes  the  heart 
acts  badly.  Should  further  evidence  be 
needed  to  find  out  the  cause  of  sickness, 
then  set  urine  aside  for  24  hours  ;  if  there 
is  a  sediment  or  settling,  it  is  also  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  our  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der  need  doctoring.  A  fact  often  over¬ 
looked,  is  that  women  suffer  as  much 
from  kidney  and  bladder  trouble  as 
men  do. 

Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  eminent  physician  and 
scientist,  and  is  not  recommended  for 
everything,  but  will  be  found  just  what 


is  needed  in  cases  of  kidney  and  bladder 
disorders  or  troubles  due  to  weak  kid¬ 
neys,  such  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
gravel,  rheumatism  and  Bright’s  Disease, 
which  is  the  worst  form  of  kidney  trou¬ 
ble  It  corrects  inability  to  hold  urine 
and  smarting  in  passing  it,  and  promptly 
overcomes  that  unpleasant1  necessity  of 
being  compelled  to  get  up  many  times 
during  the  night. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect 
of  this  great  remedy  is  soon  realized.  It 
stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful 
cures.  Sold  by  druggists,  price  50  cents 
and  $1.  So  universally  successful  is 
Swamp-Root  in  quickly  curing  even  the 
most  distressing  cases,  that  to  Prove  its 
wonderful  merit  you  may  have  a  sample 
bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  both  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail, 
upon  receipt  of  three  two-cent  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  postage  on  the  bottle. 
Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
send  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  This  generous  offer 
appearing  in  this  paper  is  a  guarantee  of 
genuineness. — Adv. 


A  well  selected  text  is  half  of  the  ser¬ 
mon.  Given  a  good  text  and  a  preacher 
who  is  in  earnest,  and  the  result  is  sure 
to  be  good.  The  text  of  this  article  is  a 
plain  simple  statement  that  proves  itself 
in  the  reader’s  own  mind  without  argu¬ 
ment.  The  text  is  “  Good  health  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  great  riches.” 

Without  health  nothing  really  matters 
very  much.  A  hacking  cough  takes  all 
the  beauty  out  of  a  landscape  or  a  sunset. 
Erysipelas  or  eczema  will  spoil  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  sprightly  conversation,  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  concert,  of  a  wonderful  painting. 
The  biggest  bank  account  in  the  world 
won’t  pay  a  man  for  his  health,  but  a 
very  small  amount  of  money  will  make 
him  healthy  and  keep  him  healthy. 

Most  all  bodily  troubles  start  in  the 
digestive  or  respiratory  organs.  It  is 
here  that  improper  living  first  makes  an 
opening  for  disease.  The  development 
differs  as  constitutions  and  temperaments 
differ.  The  causes  are  almost  identical. 
To  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter  is  simple 
enough  if  you  start  right. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
is  a  medicine  for  the  whole  body.  It 
works  through  the  digestive  organs  on 
all  the  others. 

It  cures  the  first  thing  it  comes  to  and 
after  that,  the  next.  It  puts  health  in 
place  of  disease  in  the  stomach,  and  from 
the  vantage  ground  thus  gained,  it 
reaches  every  fiber  of  the  body  and  drives 
disease  before  it  —  indigestion,  liver 
troubles,  kidney  complaint,  biliousness, 
skin  and  scalp  diseases,  salt-rheum,  tetter, 
eczema,  and  all  th«  troubles  caused  by 
impure  blood. 


MWk  OFFER  No.  I 

Australian  Salt  Busha 

A  New  Forage  Plant ,  said  to  produce  immense  crops 
of  excellent  forage.  Especially  adapted  to  drouthy 
localities  and  alkali  lands.  Don't  fail  to  try  it. 

OFFER  No.  2 


A  50c • 

mmmmmPadfatJG 

j>ostpaidt  by  mail,  of  either 
of  the  above  will  be  sent 

For  one  new  yearly 
subscriber  at  $1.00  to 

Texas  Farm 
and  Ranch 

the  great  Family,  Agricultural  and 
Live  Stock  Journal.  Clean,  reliable, 
interesting  and  instructive;  weekly  20 
pages,  illustrated. 

Present  subscribers  can  receive  ben¬ 
efit  of  either  offers  No.  l  or  No.  2  by 
sending  one  dollar  to  have  time  paid 
to,  advanced  twelve  months. 
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... Mexican  June  Corn 

This  corn  has  proven  a  sure  crop  when 
planted  in  June  or  later.  Quality 

for  table  or  stock  food  un¬ 
excelled.  Sure  to  make  big  crop 
regardless  of  season. 


Texas  Farm  and  Ranch. 

lias  contracted  with  Texas  Heed  «k 
Floral  Co.  for  5000  packages  each  of 
Offers  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and 

when  they  arc  exhausted 
offer  will  be  withdrawn. 

Sample  copy  of 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 

The  proprietors  of  the  pai>er  in  which  tills 
ad.  appears  will  tell  you  that  Texas  I*  arm 
uiul  llam-h  Rub.  Co.  is  responsible,  reliable 
and  prompt. 

W  hen  remitting  say  which  offer  you  select. 

Address, 

TEXAS  FARM  AMD 
RANCH,  Dallas,  Texas ■ 


How's  Your 
Roof? 


You  may 
need  a  new 
one  this 
Spring. 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
very  best  thing  of  the  kind  made. 

Use  Sykes  “Old  Style ” 

His  nuclei,,  a  va,  ^ON  ROOFING. 

iety  of  styles,  Is  easily  put  on  and  is  longlived  and 
liundnomc.  Falling  sparksean’t  lire  it,  hail  can’t  break 
it  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  it  off.  Hoofs  that  have  been 
on  25  vears  are  good  yet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  111. 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proot 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling*  Roofing  Co.. Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


IMPROVED  SYSTEM 
IN  BARN  BUILDING. 


Send  for  1 1 1  u  s- 
trated  Catalogue 
Address 

JohnSchkiih.kh 
Coldwater,  Mich. 


Painted  Roofs  Rot 

quicker  than  unpainted.  Paint  forms  a  dam  at  the  butt 
of  each  shingle,  holding  back  the  moisture,  which  stays 
and  stews  and  rots  the  wood.  Shingles  treated  with 
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Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 


:  -stessr* 


are  permeated  witli  Creosote,  which  makes  them  impervi¬ 
ous  to  decay.  All  colors,  and 50  per  ct.  cheaper  than  paint. 

"  Wood  treated  Cre°sote  is  n<rf  subject  to  ^  sampu  Slaf  and  Color  StvdUt  ««nl  on  reyue.t. 

other  decay."- Ckntuky  Dicj ionaky.  •  <“*  '  ttt  all  Central  Points. 

KXWTTF.L  CABOT.  Sole  Mfr..  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Muss, 


FARM  BUILDINGS — 

DWELLINGS  «  BARNS  «  POULTRY  HOUSES 
HOT-HOUSES  «  STABLES  «  Etc. 

RECEIVE  PERFECT  PROTECTION  FROH  WIND  OR  STORM  : 
IN  THE  USE  OF  K 

P  &  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING  I: 

NO  PAPER  TO  TEAR.  NO  TAR  TO  RUN.  ’] 

AIR-TIGHT,  WATER,  ACID  AND  ALKALI  PROOF. 

IMPERVIOUS  TO  STABLE  GASES.  \] 

SAHPLES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  FOR  THE  ASKING.  L 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  u 

81-83  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  [■ 
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FARMERS’  GATHERINGS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

strawberry  plants  to  all  the  children  in 
the  public  schools  of  a  certain  part  of 
the  State,  who  would  apply  for  them  and 
promise  to  care  for  them.  Over  2,000  had 
asked  and  received  them.  Some  of  the 
children  in  New  York  City  had  heard  of 
the  offer,  and  they  had  been  supplied, 
too.  This  sort  of  contact  with  Nature, 
the  speaker  thought,  would  lead  them  to 
love  the  things  of  the  country,  and  rural 
pursuits,  and  might,  in  the  end,  give 
great  results. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman  suggested  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  move  into  the  country 
the  orphan  asylums  and  other  charitable 
institutions  in  which  the  city  waifs  were 
cared  for  and  educated.  He  said  that 
the  property  they  occupy  in  the  cities 
could  be  sold  for  enough  to  buy  them  big 
farms  upon  which  the  children  might  be 
taught  to  work.  .That  they  would  be 
more  healthy,  help  to  earn  their  living, 
and  in  some  measure,  relieve  the  cities 
of  thdir  congested  pauper  population, 
and  in  the  end,  add  useful  men  and 
women  to  the  rural  classes  instead  of 
training  them  up  and  turning  them  out 
to  be  city  loafers.  Why  should  not  the 
city  authorities  and  the  great  philan¬ 
thropists  adopt  this  plan  ? 

Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  gave  the  results  of 
a  series  of  experiments  that  were  only 
partially  carried  out  as  yet,  on  Plant- 
food  Demands  in  Fruit  Growing.  It  had 
been  learned  from  these  experiments 
that  something  like  an  equal  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  potash  was  found  in  the 
leaves,  wood  and  fruit,  but  less  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  That  it  was  quite  well 
proved  that  chemical  analysis  is  not  a 
sure  indication  of  just  how  much  of  each 
of  the  elements  of  fertility  is  needed  in 
the  soil,  but  that  we  must  determine  this 
by  actual  test  of  the  trees  and  plants. 

Mr.  Willis  T.  Mann  gave  an  account  of 
three  years  of  experiments  with  fertiliz¬ 
ers  in  his  orchard.  He  divic  ed  it  into 
two  parts,  and  applied  200  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  the  first  year  and  150 
pounds  in  each  of  the  other  years  to  one- 
half,  and  to  the  other  nothing.  All  was 
plowed  and  cultivated  thoroughly.  He 
could  see  no  material  difference  in  the 
size  and  character  of  the  fruit,  except 
that,  one  year,  the  manured  part  did 
show  some  advantage  in  one  variety. 
Cultivation  seemed  to  be  of  far  greater 
value  than  fertilizing. 

Director  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  talked  in  a  forcible 
manner  upon  Food  Values  of  Fruits, 
using  charts  showing  tables  of  the  an¬ 
alyses  of  many  kinds  of  fruits,  and  of 
many  grains,  vegetables,  meats,  etc.  It 
was  plainly  shown  that,  in  their  actual 
energy-giving  properties,  they  are  far 
less  valuable  than  grains  and  meats. 
Cheese  is  one  of  the  most  strengthening 
in  comparison  to  its  cost,  and  so  are  lean 
meats,  milk  and  eggs.  Vegetables  are 
even  less  valuable  than  many  fruits. 
Both  fruits  and  vegetables  are  very 
largely  composed  of  water;  but,  while 
fruits  may  not  be  so  rich  in  dry  food 
matter  as  some  other  things,  and  in  this 
respect  may  be  more  costly  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  they  have  other  and  higher  values. 
They  have  certain  qualities  of  palatabil- 
ity  and  digestibility  that  make  them  of 
unusual  value.  The  doctors  say  that  they 
are  just  what  the  animal  system  needs. 
The  epicure  wants  them  and  will  have 
them.  He  will  pay  a  big  price  for  them, 
too.  He  is  the  fruit  grower’s  friend,  and 
should  be  supplied. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  talked  about  Questioning  the  Soil. 

He  said  that  we  must  talk  with  the 
plant,  asking  it  how  it  is  coming  on, 
how  it  feels  to-day.  If  it  is  sick,  we  must 
find  out  the  cause.  We  must  know  what 
it  likes  to  eat.  We  must  take  a  few  rows 
of  trees  and  by  sign  language  ask  them 
if  they  want  potash,  pho  sphoric  acid  or 
nitrogen.  Find  out  if  they  like  Crimson 
clover,  cow  peas,  etc.,  after  the  latter 
are  decayed  in  the  soil.  He  suggested 
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that  the  fruit  growers  go  home  and  try 
these  suggestions,  and  come  here  next 
year,  as  Mr.  Mann  did  this  year,  and  tell 
us  what  they  have  learned  by  asking 
these  questions  of  the  soil.  jay. 

(Concluded  Next  Week.) 


YELLOWS  LEGISLATION  IN  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS. 

Progressive  Massachusetts  peach  grow¬ 
ers  are  up  in  arms  at  another  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Boston  commission  men.  and 
nurserymen  from  outside  the  State,  to 
foist  upon  the  statute  books  a  measure 
most  odious  to  the  interests  most  vitally 
concerned.  For  two  successive  years,  a 
similar  bill,  proposing  to  destroy  all  trees 
affected  by  the  so-called  disease,  and  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  prematurely  ripened 
fruit,  has  been  defeated  through  the 
testimony  of  a  few  of  the  up-to-date  and 
most  scientific  peach  growers  in  the  State 
before  the  joint  House  and  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  on  agriculture. 

At  the  renewal  of  the  attack  this 
year,  it  was  decided  to  meet  it  with  the 
most  determined  and  overwhelming  re¬ 
sistance  that  organized  opposition  could 
bring  to  bear.  At  a  meeting  of  peach 
growers  at  South  Framingham,  in  the 
center  of  the  peach-growing  district,  on 
January  28,  the  few  who  have  heretofore 
fought  the  battle  alone,  received  the 
most  cordial  encouragement  and  support. 
Earnest  speeches  strongly  opposing  the 
contagion  theory,  and  denouncing  the 
motives  of  the  petitioners  for  the  bill, 
were  made  by  Representatives  Charles 
I).  Lewis,  of  Framingham,  II.  C.  Parker, 
of  Holden  (the  latter  a  member  of  the 
House  committee  on  agriculture),  ex- 
Representative  Dowse,  of  Sherborn,  State 
Grange  Lecturer,  Abel  Stevens,  Turner 
J.  Saunderson,  William  H.  Johnson, 
Jonathan  Eames  and  other  large  peach 
growers.  An  encouraging  communica¬ 
tion  from  Prof.  Samuel  T.  Maynard,  of 
the  Amherst  Agricultural  College,  urging 
the  fruit  growers  to  stand  by  the  truth 
and  their  rights,  was  read.  He  referred 
to  the  contagion  theory  of  Peach  yel¬ 
lows  as  mere  “  personal  opinion  unsup¬ 
ported  by  proof  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  science  of  plant  growth  and  plant 
diseases.”  As  affecting  the  market  for 
superior  fruit,  he  put  scabby  apples, 
small  potatoes,  moldy  raspberries,  mil¬ 
dewed  grapes  and  yellowed  peaches,  all 
in  the  same  class,  urged  fruit  growers  to 
refrain  from  sending  such  fruit  to  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  legislation  to  control  the 
marketing  of  such  products  was  unneces¬ 
sary,  if  not  unconstitutional. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
perfect  a  permanent  organization,  if 
thought  advisable,  and  to  embody  the 
views  of  the  meeting  in  a  circular  letter 
to  the  Legislature,  and  urging  peach 
growers  throughout  the  State  to  be 
present  at  the  State  House  hearing  on 
1  ebruary  8.  The  following  reasons  were 
presented  why  yellows  legislation  is  un¬ 
necessary  :  First,  it  is  not  called  for  by 
either  the  growers  or  consumers  of 
peaches,  but  by  commission  men  and  in¬ 


terested  nurserymen  from  outside  the 
State.  Second,  a  similar  law  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  has,  after  four  years’  trial,  just  been 
repealed,  and  all  fines  remitted.  Third, 
that  yellowed  peaches  are  not  in  any 
way  injurious  as  human  food,  or  to  pub¬ 
lic  health.  Fourth,  that  the  cause  of 
the  disease  must  be  known  before  intel¬ 
ligent  legislation  can  be  had.  Fifth, 
that  contagion  does  not  exist,  as  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Erwin  F. 
Smith,  and  the  experience  of  other  in¬ 
telligent  experts.  Sixth,  that  apparent 
contagion  may  be  rationally  explained 
under  the  assumption  that  the  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  which  will  cause  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  one  tree  may  cause  it  in  the 
next.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  propin- 
quity  of  unfavorable  conditions  of  tree 
growth  and  nourishment  which  causes 
the  apparent  “spread”  of  the  disease, 
rather  than  the  transmission  of  any  dis¬ 
tinctive  germ  of  disease. 

Peach  growing  in  Massachusetts  has 
become  a  precarious  business  for  the  last 
25  years,  owing  to  changed  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  We  no  longer  have  the  con¬ 
stant,  deep,  protecting  snows  through¬ 
out  the  Winter,  and  immunity  from  early 
and  late  freezing,  respectively,  before 
the  trees  are  dormant,  and  after  growth 
has  started  in  the  Spring.  While  the 
prevalence  of  yellows  has  correspond- 
increased,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
in  spite  of  increasing  adverse  conditions, 
there  are  still  some  large  and  successful 
growers  who  have  overcome  all  difficul¬ 
ties,  to  a  surprising  degree,  and  whose 
continued  success  in  the  face  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  others  will,  undoubtedly,  give 
added  weight  to  their  opinions  and  testi¬ 
mony  if  presented  before  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  at  the  hearing  on 
February  8.  frkd  h.  Johnson. 


Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  ”  are  unrivaled 
for  relieving  Coughs,  Hoarseness  and  all  Throat 
Troubles.  Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


The  Business  Hen 

Her  part  is  to  lay  the  eggs.  The  Pineland  Incu¬ 
bator  and  Brooder  will  successfully  hatch  and  rear 
the  chicks.  Simplest  to  operate  on  the  market,  and  most 
reliable  hatcher  of  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Practical 
poultrymen  prefer  them  to  all  others.  Send  foi  our 
illustrated  catalogue  before  you  buy.  Address, 
PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 


ILLINOIS 

Incubators  A  Brooders 

embody  in  their  construction  the 
following  principles  which  lusuro 
success!  Tho  proper  application  of 
heat;  perfect  ventilation;  complete 
control  of  moisture;  large,  roomy  egg  cham¬ 
bers  and  a  nursery  for  the  little  chicks.  The 
Illinois  Incubator  cannot  catch  on  lire  from  the  lamp. 
It’s  tire  proof,  being  covered  with  a  metal  cosing.  Hot  Water 
or  Hot  Air,  as  you  prefer.  Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent 
HlitE*  J.  II.  JOAE8,  JtoxlO?,  Strcutor,  Illinois. 


WITH  THE 

EMPIRE  KING 
or  Garfield  Knapsack 

Perfect  agitators — no  scorching  of  foliage 
— no  leather  valves.  14  styles  spray  pumps. 
Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELB  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  13  Market  St., Loekport,  R.Y. 


Years  of  Prosperity 

are  surely  coming,  so 
wake  up.  Buy  an 

ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP, 

and  save  your  fruit  crop.  “  It  la 
better  to  be  wife  than  sorry” 
In  fruit  growing  as  well  as  in  any 
other  business. 

Send  for  our  1808  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  hauboh,  Mich. 


KEROSENE  Sprayers 

1  In  simple  Indeed.  Kerosene  Emulsion 
made  while  pumping.  Send  for  pho- 
,  togranh  of  our  NEW  PEERLESS 
ORCHARD  SPRAYER,  with  HOR- 
DEAIIX  NOZZI.E,  the  world’s  best, 

THE  DEMINQ  CO.  SALEM,  OHIO. 


MAKING  MONEY 

BY  SELLING  OUR 

Cyclone  Sprinkler 

SELLS  AT  SIGHT  FOR  $1.00. 


One  of  our  agents  writes  us  :  “  Send  me  6  dozen 
Sprayers  by  express,  last  order  (4  dozen)  was  a 
small  one.” 

We  want  agents  In  every  county  in  the  United 
States.  Agents’  prices  very  low.  Write  us. 

THE  DAVIS  &  STEVENS  MEG.  CO., 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Sold  ^  ON  TRIAL 


Imperial 
Pulverizer, 
Clod  Crusher, 
Holler  and 
Leveler. 


'MWAi, 


Farmers 
may  try  It 
before  buying. 


Plainly  i 
scribed  in  eir< 
lar,  SENT  FKK 

Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kent,  Oh, 


LET  THE  WIND  BLOW  WHILE  YOU  SOW 


MICHI6AN  SEEDER, 

machmo  in  every  respect.  Garden  cultivator  for  same  FREE. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

SEEDER  &  HAMMOCK  CHAIR  CO  4  Depot  St.  Homer.  Mich. 


PLANTING  PAYS, 

setter  von  rlr>  it  tho  hotter  if  non u  _ _ _ _  .  / 


^  The  better  you  do  It,  the  better  It  pays.  The  Gardener  who  uses  the 
Planet  Jr.  No.  5  II ill  Dropping  Seeder  gets  most  for  his  labor, 

because  he  can  do  the  most  work  with  the  least  labor.  With  one  of  these 
1  drills  the  work  of  two  days  is  accomplished  in  one.  The  seed  is 
planted  better,  grows  better,  produces  most.  This  drill  works 
automatically,  dropping  the  seed  continuously  or  In  hills, 

— - J  covering,  rolling  down  and  marking  the  next  row 

All  you  have  to  do  la  to  guide  the  machine, 
and  a  boy  can  do  that.  There  are  many  other 
"Planet  Jr."  Machines  for  many  other  uses 
If  you  would  know  all  about  thorn, 

•end  for  the  "Planet  Jr."  Book  for  1898 
8.L.  Allen  A  Co.  1 107  Market  St.  Phlla. 


Why  walk  when 
you  can  ride 
without  increas¬ 
ing-  tiie  labor  of 
your  team  ? 


THE  EMPIREWheel  Ham«- 

■  ■  ■  ™  »  ■■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  WITH  RIDING  ATTACHMENT. 

ORIGINAL  AND  NEW. 

The  Riding  Attachment  is  practically  independent  of  the  Harrow  and  the 
draught  direct  from  the  evener.  It  overcomes  the  objections  that  exist  in 

other  Spring-Tooth  Harrows,  and  will  work  in 
trash,  stones  and  soils  where  other  Harrows 
fail.  Either  section  of  the  Harrow  can  he 
lifted,  and  the  levers  operated  from  the  seat. 

Runs  Easily. 

Simple  and  Very  Strong-. 

Patents  AppliedOFor. 

— \\  e  have  six  patents  pending,  covering  alt 
apl  the  novel  and  new  features  in  wheel  and  riding 
attachments.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  write 
for  circular  to 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO. 

General  Office  and  Works: 

UTICA ,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


February  12,  1898 


Makes 


Every  farmer  in  every  section  of  the  country  realizes  the  need  of  and  wants  a  machine  that  will 
weed  and  cultivate  all  crops  quickly  and  cheaply.  The  Success  Analog  Weeder  will  weed  cleaner 
and  cultivate  better  than  any  other  tool  ever  made.  It  will  save  more  labor  and  money,  an  pio 
bigger  crops  than  any  other  farm  implement  ever  invented.  With  it  a  big  boy  and  a  lio.se  can 
more  and  better  work  than  20  men  could  do  with  hand  hoes.  With  the  he  p  o 

Hallock's  SUCCESS  SK WEEDER 

you  can  do  your  work  better  and  easier  all  the  season-prepare  the  ground  for  planting,  harrow 
in  grain  and  grass  seed,  weed  and  cultivate 


“The 


Success  Anti-clog  Weedeqis  the  best  tool  I  have  ever  used  on  my  asparagus  “s  tojeano^t^mall  weeds.  ^  All  the 
fanners  about  here  use  it.  .  4  -r  T 

..  .  have  used  the  Success  Weeder  on  corn  and  beans, ^  BoSokd  B^rou 
could  not  get  another.  A  J 

“  Please  send  me  3  more  Success  Weeders  at  once.  My  boy  went  over  15  acres  of  corn 

and  beets  this  afternoon  at  an  immense  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

R.  H.  Jones,  Whitesboro,  N.  \  . 

“  The  Success  Weeder  is  the  best  .ha,  I  have  ever  seen,  and  «  dsahout  here.  Have 

sold  all  that  I  ordered. 

The  first  order  from  each  town  for  a  Success  Weeder 

secures  special  price  and  agency. 

Write  for  terms  and  particulars.  Give  name  of  county. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &,  SON,  Box  805,  YORK,  PA. 
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BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  al  I  colors,  and  SAVK  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  64  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  «  Farmers 
Alliance.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INOERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

TEAS  j»  COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set,  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  ER.EE,  with  20 
pounds  60c.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
Illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  '  ‘  ,  ! 

20  non nds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.8  THE  GRKAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  I .  O.  Box  289. 


Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  %  labor,  % 
of  seed.  30  years  experience 
(sold  cheap),  price  and  circu- 
oyniBlars  free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,  Urbana, Jnd. 


THE U6HTNIHG  SEED  SOWER! 

p«9~Qu»rantetd  to  Sow  from  60  to 
80  Acres  per  Day  (either  Horse¬ 
back  or  Foot),  ol  Clover,  Timothy, 
Millet,  Flax,  and  all  Seeds  ot 
same  nature. 


Will  be  sent  to 
any  Postoffico  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1-50.  If  not  satis¬ 
factory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 
FKANZEN  &  BUSS, 

GOLDEN,  ILL. 

REFERENCE:  GOLDEN  BANK 


“PENNA. 


||  Harrows  and  fi_ 
Cultivators, 


Wheel  and  Lever,  Wood  4*' 

Frame,  and  Plain  Steel  Frame,  Spring-Tooth  Harrows. 

Hiding  Cultivators  with  Extension  Axles,  2  to  3 
levers.  Walking  Cultivators,  with  4  or  6  shovels 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices  to 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Lid., 


Manufacturers 


YOKE,  PA. 


FOUND 


A  cultivator  without  a  fault.  The  seven-tooth 
attachment,  closing  the  furrow  made  by  the  outer 
teeth,  gives  farmers  what  they  ask  for.  A  touch 
on  one  lever  regulates  width— a  touch  on 
another  lever  regulates  depth.  It’s 


THE  IRON  ACE 

Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator.  Built  by  the  “Iron  Age’ 
people  on  the  “Iron  Ace”  plan.  Therefore  steady,  light, 
solid  and  substantial.  Takes  all  the  Iron  Age  attach¬ 
ments.  Send  for  the  “Iron  Age”  Book.  It  is  free. 

BATEMAN  M  FG.  CO.,  BOX  102,  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


CONTENTS. 


The  Grant-Ferris  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Rye  Thrasher. 

The  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  in  the  world.  Will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain  in  the  same  time  with  less  power  than  any _  machine  built-  Sold 
with  or  without  Stacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  ana  Broad 
cast  Seeder, °6rant’s  Fan  Mill,  Grain  Drills  am.  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  Address  GRANT-FERR1B  CO.,  troy,  w.  i. 


BUYS 


this  8-ft.  steel  mill ;  guar¬ 
anteed  easiest  running 
a  strongest  made ;  pump- 
ing  and  power  mills,  S  to 
16-ft. ;  also  tanks, pumps, 
pipe  *  all  pumping  sup¬ 
plies.  We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits.  Prices  all 
»*<wl  ii  .  Csitnlna 


buys  a  2-horse  Chilled 
Plow.  Turns  furrow  14 
inches.  11  sizes  chilled 
plows.  The  all-steel 
plow  in  picture  cuts  12 
inches.  Made  of  best 
material  S  warranted 
to  scour  In  any  soli. 
Prlec,  *!*.««. 

50  sizes  and  styles  steel 


This  2-h.Dlse  Harrow 
cuts  6-ft.,  has  12  16-in 
discs.  Wt.  350  lbs.  Price. 
*15.40.  5  other  sizes. 
A  16-tooth  Hprlngllar- 
row— price,  *8. 7 5.  All 
other  sizes  at  reduced 
pr lees;  also  wood  a  steel 


$10.95] 


....i.aaix 


.  .......AAA  . 


This  2*horse  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  made  of  best  raa 
terial,with  shields,  neck 
yoke  and  doubletrees, 
steel  wheels.  Price, 
complete,  $10,115. 
Usually  sells  for  $15  to 
$18.0ur  high  wheel  Kid* 
Ing: Cultivator,  only  $ 18 


$285 


buys  this  Btcel  Benin 
Cultivator, plain,  with 
5  steel  reversible  shovels, 
giving  two  wearing  edges 
Spreads  to  33-in.  Mont 
ii ne Cul  one-horse  Cul¬ 
tivator  made.  We 
have  30  different  styles 
and  kinds  to  select  from. 
Heeder* — all  kinds. 
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Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler  \ 


makes  a  fine,  deep,  level  seed  bed  for  any  crop 
■in  any  soil,  insuring  complete  and  perfect  ger- 
Imination.  Made  entirely  of  Cast  Steel 
and  Wrought  Iron  they  are  practically 
Indestructible.  Sizes  up  to  13 14  feet. 

.  ^ PUY  nil  TDIAI  You  return  it  at  my  ex- 
>ENT  UN  I  lllALi  pease  If  not  satisfactory. 

Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth— gB.OO  and  up. 

1  Illustrated  pamphlet  and  prices  mailed  free. 

ou bosrd'^  -trl-  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’Ur, 
bating  i  Millington,  1T.J.  or  30  S.  Canal  St., < Chicago  Ill. 
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A  COOPERATIVE  TOWN  IN  TENNESSEE. 

INDIVIDUAL  COMPETITION  DRIVEN  OUT. 

Natural  Storehouse  in  a  Cave. 

The  Ruskin  Cooperative  Association  is,  probably, 
the  best  known  and  most  promising-  of  the  recently- 
established  cooperative  communities.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1894  as  an  industrial,  socialistic  community, 
by  less  than  a  score  of  families,  with  the  publication 
of  a  reform  newspaper  as  the  main  feature.  Amid 
many  trials  and  disappointments,  it  has  steadily  pros¬ 
pered,  until  at  this  time,  the  Association  numbers  72 
resident  stockholders,  with  a  total  population  of  230. 
The  location  is  in  Dickson  County,  Tenn.,  50  miles 
west  of  Nashville.  The  community  has  erected  over 
35  buildings,  some  nearly  half  the  extent  of  a  city 
block, and  three 
stories  high,  for 
use  in  their 
various  indus¬ 
tries,  and  for 
residence  pur¬ 
poses,  and  now 
controls  1,800 
acres  of  land, 
about  600  acres 
of  which  are 
tillable,  being 
mainly  a  strong 
clay  loam,  and 
the  remainder 
w  e  1 1-timbered 
oak  upland. 

The  indus¬ 
tries  are  now 
very  diversi¬ 
fied,  and  gen¬ 
erally  fairly 
profitable,  util¬ 
izing  among 
the  members 
almost  every 
trade  and  pro¬ 
fession,  except 
lawyers  and 
clergymen.  The 
property  of  the 
Association 
now  reaches  a 
value  of  nearly 
$100,000,  with 
liabilities  o  f 
less  than  10  per 
cent  of  that 
amount,  which 
is  being  rapidly 
paid  off  As 
Ruskin  does  ab¬ 
solutely  a  cash 
business,  both 
in  buying  and 
selling,  its  financial  standing  is  naturally  of  the 
highest,  and  the  members  severally  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  moderate  concentration  of  capital. 

Among  the  features  of  Ruskin  life,  of  probable  in¬ 
terest  to  the  readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  economical  equality  is  maintained  between 
the  sexes.  Men  and  women  receive  equal  compensa¬ 
tion,  as  do  all  members,  regardless  of  their  occupa¬ 
tion.  Male  adults  over  18  years  of  age  are  required  to 
labor  nine  hours  each  week-day,  except  Saturday 
aiternoons,  which  are  kept  as  general  half-holidays. 
Single  women  over  18  work  the  same  number  of  hours, 
but  their  married  sisters  are  required  to  put  in  only 
five  hours  per  day  in  Association  work,,  the  rest  of  the 
day  being  allowed  for  home  duties.  The  compensa¬ 
tion,  as  stated  above,  is  the  same  for  all.  and  every 


child  receives  its  maintenance  and  a  stated  sum  per 
week  until  18  years  old. 

The  principle  of  cooperation  is  carried  out  wherever 
practicable,  public  dining-rooms  and  a  steam  laundry 
relieving  housekeeping  of  its  most  vexatious  trials. 
Each  family  is  furnished  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with 
a  separate  home,  either  in  a  detached  cottage,  or  in 
suitable  apartments  in  the  larger  buildings,  and  owns 
and  provides  its  equipment  of  household  furniture  ; 
but  all  buildings,  land  and  machinery,  in  short  all 
means  of  production  and  distribution,  belong  to  the 
Association.  A  member  can  own  but  a  single  share 
of  stock,  which  does  not  draw  dividends,  and  is  not 
transferable,  except  back  to  the  corporation  ;  but  this 
share,  accompanied  by  his  labor  in  his  chosen  voca¬ 
tion,  insures  him  and  family  all  the  benefits  of  the 


Association,  which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  maintenance  during  health  and  sickness,  medi¬ 
cal  care,  schooling  of  the  highest  grade  for  minors, 
and  absolute  insurance  against  want  and  the  fear  of 
want.  Ruskin  is  a  regularly  organized  school  district, 
employing  two  teachers  in  the  kindergarten,  two  in 
the  grammar  grade,  one  in  drawing,  painting  and 
modeling,  one  for  algebra,  one  for  the  French  language, 
one  for  violin,  guitar  and  mandolin,  and  one  for  piano 
and  organ. 

Among  the  minor  benefits  arising  from  this  coopera¬ 
tive  system,  is  a  department  of  recreation,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  bi-weekly  lectures,  concerts,  dances,  etc.,  as 
well  as  occasional  exhibitions  of  games  of  skill,  a 
large  circulating  library,  and  the  daily  distribution  of 
mail  at  the  various  dining  tables,  Ruskin  having  a 


post  office  of  her  own,  which  has  increased  until  it  has 
almost  reached  the  Presidential  class.  All  this  in  the 
woods  of  Tennessee,  six  miles  from  a  railroad,  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  few  workingmen  with  but  scanty 
capital,  within  a  period  of  four  years. 

Rut  The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  naturally,  more  interested  in 
the  agricultural  phases  of  this  novel  attempt  to  found 
a  new  civilization  in  the  midst  of  our  bitter  competi¬ 
tive  world.  It  was  recognized  at  the  outset  that 
Ruskin  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  produce  within 
her  borders,  all  necessities  of  existence.  The  first 
purchase  of  land  proved  unsuitable  for  cultivation, 
and  it  was  not  until  late  in  1896  that  the  colonists 
found  themselves  in  a  position  to  buy  two  large  and 
fertile  farms  lying  four  miles  north  of  the  former 
tract.  On  taking  possession  of  their  new  purchase,  the 

town  of  Ruskin 
was  transfer¬ 
red  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  site,  six 
miles  north  of 
Tennessee  City, 
to  which  rail¬ 
road  point  a 
daily  stage  line 
and  telephone 
connection  was 
at  once  estab¬ 
lished  b  y  the 
Association. 
Like  most 
southern  farms, 
the  land  had 
been  cropped 
for  many  years 
in  the  usual 
slovenly  man¬ 
ner,  with  but 
little  attempt 
to  return  the 
fertility  con¬ 
stantly  drained 
away;  the 
fences  and 
buildings  were 
in  poor  condi- 
t i o  n  ,  and  a 
flourishing 
stand  of  black¬ 
berry  and  sas¬ 
safras  sprouts 
was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  un¬ 
occupied  fields. 
However,  there 
were  compensa¬ 
tions  in  the  way 
of  many  broad 
acres  of  rich 
deep  '  "mulatto” 
loam,  both  in 
level  bottom  and  upland,  and  an  abundance  of  fine 
hardwood  timber.  The  tracts  are  excellently  watered 
by  a  clear,  rapid  stream  of  water  and  numerous 
springs.  A  fairly  profitable  general  store  and  well- 
patronized  steam  flouring  mill  were  practical  con¬ 
siderations  in  deciding  the  purchase. 

Rut  the  main  feature,  the  possibilities  of  which  can¬ 
not  now  be  estimated,  is  the  possession  of  several 
beautiful  and  extensive  caves  underlying  the  lime¬ 
stone  bluffs,  close  to  the  townsite.  One  of  these  re¬ 
markable  formations  is  a  dream  of  beauty  in  its  multi¬ 
tude  of  crystalline  formations,  duplicating,  in  minia¬ 
ture,  all  the  wonderful  formations  of  the  great  caverns 
of  Kentucky.  Another,  while  devoid  of  stalactites,  is 
of  greater  storage  capacity  than  a  city  warehouse,  and 
of  such  equable  conditions  of  temperature  and  humid- 
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ity  that  it  has  been  long1  used  as  a  root  cellar,  sweet 
potatoes  having  been  kept  in  it  repeatedly  for  two 
years  without  losing  vitality.  The  largest  of  the 
caves  is  so  accessible  that  heavily-loaded  wagons  are 
driven  into  it  daily.  The  entrance,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  forms  a  vast  arch, 

90  feet  wide  and  60  high,  in  the  face  of  a  towering 
cliff,  and  extends  back  several  hundred  feet,  over  a 
pool  of  limpid  water,  90  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  30 
feet  in  its  deepest  parts.  The  outflow  of  this  fine 
natural  reservoir  of  fresh,  cold  water,  is  sufficient  to 
run  quite  a  powerful  wheel,  and  the  elevation  of 
nearly  15  feet  above  the  garden  level,  insures  great 
possibilities  in  irrigation. 

Beyond  the  pool  of  water,  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
which  is  composed  of  a  fine,  dry  clay,  gradually  rises 
to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  roof.  There  is, 
naturally  free  storage  room  immediately  available 
for  100  car-loads  of  produce,  and  the  capacity  can  be 
indefinitely  increased  by  cutting  a  driveway  in  the 
clay  floor  after  the  pool  is  bridged.  The  cave  has 
been  explored  for  a  distance  of  nearly  one-half  mile, 
and  great  chambers,  300  feet  across,  discovered.  At 
the  present  writing,  a  fine  cx-opof  celery  is  established 
at  a  point  where  the  temperature  averages  54  degrees, 
and  is  blanching  and  keeping  to  perfection.  Nearby 
is  stored  a  fine  collection  of  Gladioli,  Cannas,  Cala- 
diums  and  other  tuberous  roots,  as  well  as  car-loads 
of  potatoes,  turnips,  radishes,  etc.,  the  latter  being 
kept  fresh  by  a  light  covering  of  oak  sawdust.  At 
some  distance  back,  where  the  temperature  is  uni¬ 
formly  near  60  degrees,  and  air  draughts  are  avoided, 
two  experimental  mushroom  beds  have  been  recently 
established,  and  are  in  a  promising  condition.  The 
temperature  of  this  noble  cave  does  not  vary  with  the 
seasons,  except  immediately  at  the  entrance,  and  a 
glance  at  Fig.  42  shows  how  the  Ruskinites  utilize  its 
cool  seclusion  during  the  dreaded  fruit-preserving 
period.  It  is  hoped  to  develop  the  vast  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  xxnique  storehouse  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  future. 

As  the  colonists  have  had  possession  of  their  present 
lands  only  a  short  time,  the  work  accomplished  has 
been  chiefly  of  a  preparatory  nature.  While  the  land 
responds  readily  to  improved  cultivation,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  suffei-s  from  a  lack  of  humus,  which  is 
being  supplied  by  means  of  repeated  crops  of  cow 
peas,  which  thrive  admirably.  It  is  believed  that 
most  of  the  necessary  nitrogen  can  be  furnished  by 
this  useful  plant,  while  the  potash  and  lime  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  wood  ashes  and  quicklime,  incidentally 
produced  by  the  colony.  This  will  leave  phosphoric 
acid  as  the  chief  element  to  be  purchased.  As  the 
main  object  is  to  produce  articles  for  colony  consump-  • 
tion,  the  chief  effort  for  the  ixnmediate  future,  will  be 
to  get  the  uplands  into  good  pasture,  and  the  level 
lands  in  shape  for  large  forage  crops. 

A  dairy  of  nearly  20  cows  is  maintained,  which 
must  be  gi’eatly  increased  in  the  near  future,  and  a 
sheep  ranch  is  projected  on  the  1,000  acres  of  open 
woodland  comprising  the  former  site.  Hog-raising 
has  been  very  successful,  several  hundi-eds  of  grades 
between  the  native  razorback  and  improved  Berk- 
shires  and  Poland-Chinas.  furnishing  many  tons  of 
excellent  pork.  An  experienced  beekeeper  is  now  a 
member  of  the  association,  and  a  start  will  soon  be 
made  in  his  direction.  The  poultry  department  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  manager,  and  is  a  new,  but 
most  prominent  feature,  a  fine  yard  of  White  P.  Rocks 
being  the  present  basis. 

In  the  department  of  horticulture,  the  Association 
has  been  fortunate  in  possessing  a  manager  who  has 
persisted,  during  the  eai-ly  days  of  disappointment 
and  trial,  in  getting  together  material  from  which  he 
has  developed  the  nucleus  of  a  possibly  valuable  tree 
and  plant  nursei-y.  A  peach  and  plum  block  has  just 
been  planted,  consisting  of  over  1,000  trees  in  208 
varieties,  comprising  about  all  the  desirable  kinds  the 
world  has  produced  to  date.  This  will  be,  by  far,  the 
most  interesting  and  extensive  test  ever  attempted  in 
Tennessee.  In  grapes,  apples,  pears  and  small  fruits, 
the  trials  will  be  fully  as  extensive,  and  much  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  paid  to  producing  impx-oved  varieties, 
wherever  practicable.  From  6,000  to  10,000  trees  will 
be  propagated  and  planted  annually,  until  the  land  is 
occupied,  selecting,  as  time  goes  on,  from  the  varie¬ 
ties  found  best  adapted  to  the  locality. 

Fig.  43  shows  Elbei-ta  peach  trees  18  months  from  the 
bud,  attaining  the  remarkable  growth  of  12  feet  high. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  trees  were 
grown  on  the  site  of  an  old  straw  stack,  and  were 
entirely  too  heavy  and  bulky  to  handle  with  comfort. 
All  the  trees  neai'by,  on  unfertilized  soil,  reached  a 
good  planting  height  of  five  to  six  feet,  though  they 
received  scant  cultivation,  in  order  to  check  exuberant 
growth.  It  is  hoped  to  be  as  thorough  and  successful 
in  gi-owing  roses  and  ornamental  plants — and  many 
hundred  hybridized  seedlings  of  valuable  plants  are 
already  under  way.  I  trust  that  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  be  interested  in  hearing,  from  time  to 


time,  of  the  results  of  the  experimental  as  well  as  the 
practical  workings  of  this  department.  Trivial  as 
these  operations  appear,  as  the  hopes  and  plans  of  this 
humble  colony  of  working-people  are.  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  policy  is  to  keep  as  free  from 
debt  as  possible,  and  to  develop,  by  their  personal 
labor,  all  resources  that  promise  to  make  Ruskin  a 
good  place  to  live  in.  Each  member  brings  in  his 
trifle  of  capital,  together  with  his  labor  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  While  progi*ess  on  these  lines  is  necessarily 
slow,  it  is  likely  to  be  safe  and  sure.  A  larger  and 
more  rapid  development  could,  doubtless,  be  made 
with  borrowed  capital,  but  this  is  prohibited  by  the 
charter  of  the  Association,  and  the  final  result  will  be 
all  the  more  interesting. 

Not  one  of  these  members  could  reasonably  hope  to 
carry  out,  with  his  unaided  capital  and  energy,  a 
fraction  of  the  possibilities  of  Ruskin  in  his  individual 
department ;  but,  by  the  power  of  cooperation,  exten¬ 
sive  projects  become  quite  practicable.  A  share  of 
Ruskin  stock  costs  8500  cash,  and  insures  one  family 
all  the  advantages  of  the  Association.  It  is  doubtful 
if  a  young  or  middle-aged  man,  possessing  that  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  capital,  and  having  the  necessary 
industry  and  the  love  of  progressive  and  intensive 
horticulture  in  his  heart,  can  find  a  better  opportunity 
for  investment,  if  he  is  satisfied  to  become  a  true 
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cooperator,  and  work  without  the  incentive  of  imme¬ 
diate,  individual  money  profits.  w.  van  fleet,  m.  i>. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 

WHAT  SOME  OF  THE  GROWERS  SAY. 

Varieties,  Methods  and  New  Ideas. 

Part  II. 

“When  do  you  sow  lettuce  for  the  earliest  cutting  ?  ’ 

“  Fi-orn  October  20  to  November  20.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  rows  about  eight  inches  apart  dii-ectly  in  the 
beds,  being  thinned  out  when  necessaxy.  We  do  not 
expect  to  do  any  transplanting,  beyond  using  the 
thinnings  for  that  purpose.  If  sown  carefully,  vei-y 
little  thinning  is  needed.  The  treatment  is  the  same 
in  both  frames  and  shanty-houses.  We  don’t  use  any 
covering  at  all.  A  mild  Winter  is  rather  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  the  salad,  because  it  brings  the  plants  along 
too  soon.” 

“What  varieties  of  lettuce  do  you  px-efer  for  Winter?” 

“  The  chief  variety  around  here  is  the  Dutch  Butter 
or  Speckled  Butter.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  makes  a 
fine  head.  Tennis  Ball  is  good,  but  not  so  large. 
Champion  Spring  and  Summer  is  a  favorite  for  an 
outdoor  crop.  The  Dutch  Butter  is  not  liked  for  out¬ 
door  use  ;  the  outer  leaves  take  a  pinkish  tinge  which 
interferes  with  its  attractiveness.” 

“  Do  you  grow  any  other  cx-op  in  conjunction  with 
the  lettuce  ?  ” 

“Yes;  popular  ci*ops  to  go  with  lettuce  are  cauli¬ 
flower,  radishes  and  beets.  The  cauliflower  is  Fall- 
sown,  carried  over  in  a  frame,  and  planted  between 
the  lettuce  in  February.  Beets  are  sown  directly  in 
the  bed,  but  when  they  are  grown  thus,  the  lettuce  is 
planted  8x12  inches,  instead  of  8  x  8  ;  the  beets  shade 
more  than  the  cauliflower.” 

“  Do  you  grow  any  of  the  French  Cos  lettuce  ?  ” 

“  No ;  our  mai-ket  would  not  take  it,  the  demand 
being  entirely  for  the  round  heads.  The  Cos  lettuce 


is  very  tender  and  succulent,  but  it  is  quite  as  dis¬ 
astrous  for  a  grower  to  be  too  progressive  for  his  mar¬ 
ket  as  to  fall  behind  it.  No  use  supplying  a  product 
until  the  market  is  ready  for  it.  We  have  an  example 
of  this  in  some  of  the  pink  celery  ;  it  is  delicious  in 
flavor,  tender,  brittle  and  juicy,  but  it  won’t  sell. 

It  is  immeasurably  superior  in  quality  to  the  self¬ 
blanching  kinds,  but  the  consximers  want  a  white 
celery,  and  they  won't  look  at  it.” 

“  Do  you  leave  the  sashes  on  your  lettuce  houses  all 
summer  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  they  are  removed  when  the  last  crop  is  off, 
about  May  20.  We  fertilize  entirely  with  stable 
manure,  thinking  commei-cial  fertilizers  too  sharp  to 
use  under  glass ;  the  ammonia  rises  so  quickly  that 
we  fear  damage  to  the  young  plants.  Quite  possibly, 
some  such  material  may  be  used  successfully,  but  it 
would  need  study  and  experiment  to  be  sure  of  the 
results.” 

“  Do  you  gi’ow  any  other  Winter  salad  besides 
lettuce  ?  ” 

“  Endive  is  quite  important.  It  is  sown  in  August, 
in  the  open  gx-ound,  and  then  transplanted  into  frames. 
Some  of  it  is  blanched,  by  gathering  xxp  the  leaves 
close  together,  and  some  left  green,  according  to  the 
trade  it  is  intended  for.  We  have  a  large  German 
trade,  and  for  this  it  is  left  green,  being  boiled  like 
spinach,  while,  for  use  as  a  salad,  it  must  be  blanched.” 

“  What  radishes  do  you  grow  ?  ” 

“  Our  German  trade  wants  a  white  radish,  and  this 
is  a  characteristic  demand  in  Philadelphia,  so  we  grow 
White  Box  very  largely.  Of  course,  this  could  not 
be  recommended  where  a  red  radish  is  wanted. 
Black  Spanish  is  grown  for  Winter  use,  the  Winter 
radishes  being  favorites  in  the  German  trade.  We 
don’t  ti*y  many  novelties ;  when  we  find  varieties  that 
suit  our  trade,  we  stick  to  them.” 

The  endive,  of  which  Mr.  Farrell  speaks,  is  unknown 
to  a  great  manj  people  in  this  country;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  of  salads,  with  a  crisp  bitterness 
of  flavor  like  the  dandelion,  which  it  much  resembles. 
It  is  largely  purchased  by  French  restaurants.  It  is 
sown  in  Apx-il  for  early  use,  and  later  for  Fall  and 
Winter.  The  plants  are  flat  and  spreading,  so  they 
should  be  thinned  out  to  one  foot  apart  in  the  row. 
Sometimes  they  are  blanched  by  covering  with  a 
board,  instead  of  gathering  up  and  tying  the  leaves. 
White  Curled  is  a  popular  sort,  while  the  Broad-leafed 
Batavian  endive  is  the  plant  shipped  to  New  York 
from  New  Orleans  during  the  Winter  under  the  name 
of  Esearole. 

Celex-y,  as  grown  around  Philadelphia,  is  a  Fall  and 
Winter  crop ;  the  Summers  are  too  warm  for  early 
culture,  and  the  Summer  celery  must  come  from  far¬ 
ther  north.  The  cultux-e  does  not  differ  from  that 
in  other  localities,  but  it  is  all  grown  in  wide  rows, 
giving  room  for  constant  cultivation.  The  system 
of  crowding  close  together,  and  thus  avoiding  any 
other  blanching,  as  is  done  in  some  localities,  is  not 
approved  here.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  growers 
that  all  celery  should  be  artificially  blanched,  to 
secure  the  best  flavor  and  tenderest,  most  succulent 
texture,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  self-blanching  type 
or  not.  One  point  in  celery  growing  on  which  special 
stress  was  laid  by  George  W.  Dilks,  a  vex-y  large 
grower,  was  the  transplanting.  The  long  tap-root 
being  broken,  the  plant  puts  more  energy  into  fibrous 
roots  and  tops.  The  celery  is  sown  in  March  and 
April,  and  set  out  from  .Ixxne  to  August.  The  ground 
is  made  exceedingly  rich  with  stable  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizer,  the  amount  used  of  the  latter 
being-  increased  when  artificial  irrigation  is  used,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  Philadelphia  gi-owers  use  constant  culti¬ 
vation  rather  than  irrigation.  In  September,  the  celery 
rows  are  “  handled  ”  ;  that  is,  a  man  goes  along  push¬ 
ing  the  leaves  up  together,  with  a  little  earth  to  keep 
them  in  place,  and  he  is  followed  by  a  one-hoi-se  eelery- 
hiller.  which  throws  a  deep  furrow  up  against  the 
plants.  It  is  stored  for  the  Winter  in  trenches,  but 
where  circumstances  permit  it  to  remain  where  grown, 
it  certainly  keeps  better  than  when  the  i*oots  are  dis¬ 
turbed.  However,  a  market  gardener  must  have  it  in 
a  situation  where  it  is  easily  got  out  at  any  time. 

Most  of  the  familiar  sorts,  such  as  Perfection  Heart- 
well.  Giant  Pascal,  White.  Plume,  and  Golden  Self¬ 
blanching,  are  grown  about  Philadelphia,  but  there 
seems  a  preference  for  dwarf  and  half-dwarf  kinds. 
The  most  extensive  growei-s  usually  select  their  own 
seed,  gradually  woi-king  towai-dsa  strain  that  exactly 
suits  the  requirements  of  their  market.  Like  the 
growers  of  other  crops,  the  celery  men  are  quite  con¬ 
servative  and,  when  they  have  a  product  that  exactly 
suits  their  market,  they  are  not  likely  to  change  fox- 
novelties.  They  find  an  advantage  in  growing  their 
own  seed ;  they  know  exactly  what  it  is,  and  it  is 
sure  to  be  suited  to  their  locality  and  cultural  condi¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Dilks  has  tested  some  of  the  good  English 
varieties,  but  finds  nothing  better  suited  to  his  n^eds 
than  his  own  strain,  which'is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
other  gi  owers  in  the  locality.  E.  t.  r. 
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SOUTH  JERSEY  FARMING  THAT  PAYS. 

PLANT-FOOD  IN  A  BAG. 

Asparagus,  Potatoes,  Hay,  Hogs  and  Lambs. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  I. 

Mr.  Warren  Atkinson  is  a  farmer  who  makes  farm¬ 
ing1  pay.  He  has  120  acres  in  cultivation,  and  sold 
last  year,  in  two  items  alone,  24,000  hunches  of  aspar¬ 
agus  and  4,800  bushels  of  early  potatoes.  His  farming 
pays,  and  pays  every  year — some  years  more  than 
others — but  on  the  average,  pays  a  better  dividend  on 
the  money  invested  than  almost  any  Wall  Street  busi¬ 
ness  that  you  can  trot  out. 

Now,  of  course,  you  will  ask,  “  Where  does  this 
man  live  ?  It  must  be  mighty  strong  soil  that  will 
send  out  such  crops  !  ” 

Mr.  Atkinson  lives  in  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. ; 
“  poor  Jersey  ”  as  some  benighted  people  call  her. 
The  soil  in  that  section  is  naturally  light  and  sandy, 
with  some  curious  streaks  of  clay  running  through  it. 
Mr.  A.’s  farm  is  mostly  level,  and  inclined  to  a  light 
loam.  There  is  nothing  “new”  about  it.  Mr.  A.’s 
father,  who  died  about  three  years  ago,  was  born  on 
the  farm,  and  lived  his  life  of  83  good  years  there,  a 
farmer.  So,  after  nearly  100  years  of  almost  con¬ 
stant  tillage,  the  farm  turned  off,  last  year,  24,000 
hunches  of  asparagus,  4,800  bushels  of  white  potatoes, 
450  bushels  of  sweets,  11  acres  of  field  corn,  30  tons  of 
pumpkins,  147  bushels  of  rye,  and  100  tons  of  hay  ! 

Any  man  who  ever  grew  a  crop,  knows  that  such 
an  immense  output 
means  a  vast  amount  of 
plant  food.  Where  did 
it  come  from  ?  What 
stock  does  this  farm 
carry  ?  Six  horses  and 
mules,  three  cows,  50 
ewes,  and  50  hogs  and 
shotes  !  That  is  really 
a  light  stock  outfit  for 
a  160-acre  farm,  and  the 
manure  from  that  bunch 
would  quickly  he  lost 
sight  of  on  12  acres  of 
asparagus  and  20  acres 
of  potatoes.  This  is  a 
fertilizer  farm,  and  Mr. 

Atkinson  uses,  each 
year,  nearly  60  tons  of 
fertilizer. 

“  Pretty  w  a  s  t  e  f  u  1 
practice  ”,  you  will  say, 
but  on  it  goes  without 
letting  the  right  hand 
know  what  the  left 
hand  is  throwing  out. 

The  right  hand  is  kept 
so  busy  broadcasting 
that  it  has  no  time  to 
compare  notes.  Now 
then,  says  friend  Stable 
Manure,  here  comes  an¬ 
other  of  those  fertilizer 
fairy  tales.  This  story 
is  true — a  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  facts.  There  are  some  new  points  about  it,  too. 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  studied  the  fertilizer  question 
with  some  care,  for  a  good  many  years.  He  began  to 
experiment  with  one  formula  and  another,  adding 
nitrogen  in  various  forms  to  try  to  find  out  just  what 
his  soil  needed.  He  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  problems  are  compara¬ 
tively  simple.  Hone,  dissolved  rock  and  muriate  of 
potash  were  easy  to  combine.  Nitrogen  proved  to  be 
the  keynote  of  the  fertilizer  problem.  The  trouble 
was  to  know  what  you  were  getting  when  you  bought 
a  bag  of  fertilizer.  When  a  dealer  thought  farmers 
felt  poor,  he  made  up  a  mixture  of  tankage,  dissolved 
rock  and  kainit,  which  gave  a  fair  analysis  and  sold  at 
a  low  price.  When  this  was  used,  the  potato  crop 
dawdled  along  in  its  growth  until  really  hot  weather 
set  in.  The  tankage  gave  only  one  form  of  nitrogen — 
the  organic — which  was  too  slow  in  its  action  for  the 
early  crop.  Another  thing  about  these  cheap  ferti¬ 
lizers  was  the  fact  that  no  one  knew  that  they  were 
uniform  from  year  to  year.  They  might  give  the 
same  analysis  of  nitrogen,  but  it  might  be  fish,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  tankage,  with  a  little  leather  thrown  in  to 
color  it  up — whichever  cost  the  least  money. 

Organic  nitrogen  alone  in  a  fertilizer  will  never 
produce  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  on  that  light  soil  of 
southern  New  .Jersey.  The  crop  must  have  soluble 
food  rirjht  there  from  the  time  its  first  little  roots  start 
out.  You  might  just  as  well  give  a  week-old  baby  a 
beef  bone  to  get  its  dinner  from.  Mr.  Atkinson  began 
using  nitrate  of  soda  with  organic  nitrogen.  That 
pushed  the  crop  along  fast  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  yet  it  seemed  to  stand  still  for  a  time.  There 
was  something  needed  between  the  quick-acting  nitrate 
and  the  slow -acting  organic.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 


filled  this  link  exactly,  and  after  much  experiment, 
Mr.  Atkinson  decided  that  the  nitrogen  that  did  best 
on  his  soil  was  a  standard  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  ground  fish  and  bone. 

Some  farmers  study  out  a  fertilizer  formula  that 
seems  to  suit  their  soil,  and  then  try  home  mixing.  It 
would  be  a  big  job  to  mix  60  tons  of  fertilizer  on  the 
barn  floor,  and  Mr.  A.  did  better  than  that.  He  went 
right  to  a  manufacturer,  and  got  figures  on  100  tons 
or  more  of  a  guaranteed  formula.  The  manufacturer 
can  do  the  mixing  better  than  a  farmer  can,  for  he 
has  the  machinery  and  the  power  to  do  it  with.  Of 
course,  the  chemicals  must  be  sampled  and  analyzed 
before  and  after  they  are  mixed,  but  that  can  be  done 
when  a  man  learns  how  to  do  it. 

It  is  on  fertilizers  made  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son’s  farm  has  made  its  record.  They  did  so  well  on 
his  soil  that  he  took  pride  in  talking  about  them. 
First  thing  he  knew,  this  neighbor  or  that  wanted 
some,  and  he  became  a  fertilizer  dealer  in  a  small 
way,  having  his  goods  put  together  by  a  manufacturer 
just  as  anybody  else  might,  and  selling  them  for  just 
what  they  contained.  He  has  not  tried  to  compete 
with  the  low-grade  mixtures  of  tankage,  rock  and 
potash,  for  he  says  that  he  will  not  sell  what  he  would 
not  use  on  his  own  farm. 

“  But  I  don’t  quite  understand  why  there  is  all  this 
difference  in  nitrogen,”  says  one. 

Well,  I  will  try  to  take  that  up  next  week.  In  order 
to  have  something  to  think  over,  let  us  consider  liquid 
manure  or  urine,  well  x-otted  compost  and  fresh  stable 


manure.  There  are  three  forms  of  plant  food  that  we 
all  recognize.  See  how  they  differ.  We  will  take 
them  for  our  text  next  week.  h.  w.  c. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Plows  and  Plowing. — Here  in  winter  the  ground 
freezes  about  two  feet  deep.  Those  who  have  dug  a 
post  hole  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
know  how  loose  and  moist  the  ground  is  as  deep  as 
the  frost  has  been.  I  try  to  keep  it  as  the  frost  left  it, 
by  following  the  plan  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  told  was 
the  best.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work  in  the 
Spring,  with  either  a  plow,  disk,  Acme  harrow  or  drag, 
I  work  the  surface  loose  and  mellow.  I  don’t  let  it 
bake  and  crack  open.  If  The  R.  N.-Y.  plan  is  followed, 
there  is  no  plow  that  can  create  a  hard  bottom. 

Traer,  Iowa.  p.  s. 

Seeding  to  Clover  and  Timothy. — Although  the 
mode  of  seeding  one  year  may  be  successful,  another 
year  it  might  fail  on  account  of  lack  of  moisture  or  ex¬ 
cess  of  moisture.  The  past  few  years,  where  we  have 
suffered  from  lack  of  moisture  through  the  Summer, 
and  often  in  the  Fall  months,  I  have  had  the  best  suc¬ 
cess  by  giving  the  grass  seed  all  the  covering  I  would 
give  the  grain  with  which  I  sow  it,  whether  wheat, 
oats  or  barley.  These  are  generally  sown  on  stalk 
ground  plowed  once  with  a  corn  cultivator,  and  har¬ 
rowed  twice,  but  I  consider  it  best  to  plow  once  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  way  the  corn  was  laid  by ;  it  levels  the 
ground  much  more  thoroughly,  pulverizes  the  soil, 
and  puts  the  seed  in  the  ground  at  a  more  even  depth. 
In  fact,  one  need  not  fear  putting  too  much  labor  on 
any  seed-bed.  Seeding  to  grass  alone,  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  advisable,  as  the  year  has  to  be  extremely  favor¬ 


able  to  get  even  a  crop  of  weedy  hay.  When  the  land 
is  sown  to  Winter  wheat  or  rye,  I  prefer  seeding  in  the 
early  morning  in  February  or  March,  when  the  ground 
is  bare  and  the  nights  freezing  ;  the  frost  leaves  little 
crevices  for  the  seed  to  fall  into,  and  the  first  thaw 
will  close  these  and  cover  the  seed.  j.  m. 

Eveland,  Towa. 

Certain  Potato  Points. — In  Ruralisms  of  Decem¬ 
ber  25.  I  note  the  remarks  of  J.  II.  Van  Der  Vort,  of 
Michigan,  in  regard  to  late-planted  potatoes.  Late 
planting  may  be  all  right  for  Michigan,  but  for  south¬ 
ern  New  England  and  places  of  similar  latitude,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  a  failure.  If  we  could  con¬ 
trol  the  planting  of  potatoes  in  Michigan.  thejr  would 
be  planted  at  such  a  time  as  would  insure  a  sufficiently 
long  season  in  which  to  grow  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  time  to  mature  the  crop  fully,  in  order  that 
the  potatoes  might  have  the  largest  possible  content 
of  starch.  Michigan  potatoes  have  been  shipped  into 
our  eastern  markets  for  some  time,  but  this  is  the  first 
season  during  my  experience  that  they  have  anywhere 
approached  our  native  potatoes  in  quality.  I  have 
talked  with  a  number  of  Michigan  growers,  and  as  one 
told  me,  “  This  is  the  first  year  in  some  time  that  our 
potatoes  have  got  fully  ripe,  and  they  are  nice.”  One 
of  Michigan’s  largest  shippers  told  me,  “  We  don’t 
claim  our  potatoes  to  be  as  good  as  those  grown  in 
western  New  York,”  while  New  England  deservedly, 
I  think,  says  that  western  New  York  is  not  up  to 
Maine  and  Vermont  stock.  We  want  starch  and  lots 
of  it  when  we  want  quality,  and  quality  influences  any 

market  after  a  while. 
If  you  don’t  believe 
this,  follow  the  potato 
market  a  while.  Find 
where  they  grow 
starchy  potatoes,  take 
care  in  sorting,  and  you 
will  find  there  the  best 
prices  prevail. 

Science  tells  us  that 
there  is  more  flesh-form- 
ing  food  in  early  pota¬ 
toes  than  in  late  ;  that 
the  late  varieties  con¬ 
tain  more  starch  which 
is  foi-med  during  longer 
growth,  yet  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  early  and  medium 
potatoes  are  best,  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  late 
varieties  seldom  have  a 
chance  to  mature  fully, 
but  blight  at  the  same 
time  as  the  early  varie¬ 
ties.  I  should  like  to 
enter  a  strong  protest 
against  the  craze  which 
seems  to  be  on  in  many 
potato  sections  for 
growing  almost  entirely 
the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  They  say  that 
the  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  markets  are  calling 
for  them.  If  your  lo¬ 
cality  is  to  get  or  hold  a  reputation  for  No.  1  pota¬ 
toes,  you  would  better  grow  some  other  varieties. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  has  some  good  points,  such  as 
large  yield,  smoothness  and  late-keeping  qualities, 
but  its  almost  general  poor  quality,  large,  hollow  and 
black-hearted  specimens,  condemn  it  where  one  wishes 
to  grow  a  really  fine  article.  The  reason  why  it  is 
liked  as  well  as  it  is  in  New  York  and  Boston,  is  be¬ 
cause  there  so  many  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding¬ 
house  keepers  want  a  potato  that,  either  boiled  or 
baked,  will  hold  together.  It  will  not  break  open  and 
have  that  white,  floury  appearance  that  marks  the 
good  potato.  Besides,  and  it’s  quite  a  point  when  pota¬ 
toes  are  high,  nowhere  near  so  many  will  be  eaten. 
No  one  takes  a  second  poor  potato.  The  wet,  soggy, 
hold- together  potato  can  be  used  the  second  time  for 
frying,  salads,  etc.,  when  not  eaten  as  first  cooked. 

Connecticut.  h.  g.  Manchester. 

Mixed  Farming  Again. — I  can  hardly  agree  with 
the  suggestion  of  R.  S.  B.,  given  to  T.  R.  on  page  82. 
While  the  advice  to  keep  out  of  debt  is  good,  I  should 
not  be  afraid  to  add  a  little  more  to  T.  R.’s  debt  for 
the  purchase  of  a  few  good  dairy  cows,  with  a  market 
at  20  cents  per  pound  for  butter  the  year  ’round.  By 
starting  with  a  few  good  cows,  and  using  a  good  pure¬ 
bred  bull  of  one  of  the  butter  breeds,  and  raising  his 
best  calves,  he  could  soon  have  a  dairy  of  good  cows 
without  being  much  money  out.  With  the  skim-milk, 
a  few  acres  of  clover  pasture,  and  a  very  little  grain, 
he  would  be  able  to  turn  off  quite  a  number  of  hogs  in 
a  year.  We  have  found  that  the  poultry  business  is 
not  a  bad  adjunct  to  the  dairy  business  and  mixed 
farming,  when  properly  managed,  as  the  skim-milk 
the  hens  will  consume  is  one  of  the  best  of  foods  for 
egg  production.  I  think  quite  likely,  if  the  eggs  were 
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delivered  to  customers  with  the  butter,  with  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  they  are  strictly  fresh,  that  a  much  better 
price  could  be  obtained  than  12%  cents  per  dozen.  As 
to  the  raising  of  poultry  for  market,  we  have  never 
been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  returns.  The  drop¬ 
pings  from  poultry,  properly  kept  and  mixed  with 
land  plaster,  make  a  good  fertilizer  for  corn. 

A  few  good  sheep  of  one  of  the  mutton  breeds  kept 
for  the  rearing  of  early  lambs,  if  one  lias  a  good,  warm 
stable,  will  be  found  to  work  in  well  with  mixed  farm¬ 
ing.  With  this  system,  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  feed 
up  the  most  of  his  hay  and  grain,  and  at  the  same 
time,  increase  the  fertility  of  his  land.  There  is  no 
question  that  a  silo  is  a  good  investment  for  a  farmer 
with  a  dairy,  and  especially  a  winter  dairy.  I  should 
adopt  some  system  and  rotation  of  crops.  We  have 
a  four-year  rotation  here  in  central  New  York,  con¬ 
sisting  of  corn  or  potatoes,  oats  and  peas,  wheat, 
clover,  using  commercial  fertilizer  only  on  our  wheat 
and  seeding.  I  should  try  to  farm  it  so  that  I  could 
keep  one  good  man  the  year  ’round.  s.  l.  depew. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  PEACH  TREE. 

A  TOUGH  QUESTION  TO  ANSWER. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Sussex  County,  N.  .T.,  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question,  which  is  too  much  for  us:  “What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  value,  per  tree,  of  a  peach  orchard,  six  years  old,  which  is 
situated  on  high  ground,  contains  1,500  trees  having  an  excep¬ 
tionally  healthy  appearance,  and  which  bore  over  5,000  baskets 
and  crates  last  season  ?  ”  What  estimate  would  you  place  on 
such  a  tree  in  your  own  locality  ? 

The  Sussex  County  question  is  too  much  like  a  ticket 
in  a  lottery.  But  under  the  statement  made  in  the 
question,  my  answer  would  be  that  the  life  right  of 
such  an  orchard  should  be  from  25  to  75  cents  per 
tree;  possibly  an  outside  figure  of  $1  might  be  reached. 

Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  h.  f.  bodine. 

I  have  asked  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  leading 
peach  growers  as  to  the  value  of  peach  trees  six  years 
old.  According  to  your  statement,  the  opinion  of  ray- 
self  and  those  that  I  have  asked  is  that  they  are  worth 
30  cents  apiece  in  our  locality.  People  don't  think  as 
much  of  peach  orchards  about  here  as  they  did  a  few 
years  ago.  benj.  van  doren. 

Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 

It  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  satisfaction  to  myself  or  the  person  making 
the  inquiry,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop, 
and  the  difference  in  the  price  on  the  market  from 
year  to  year.  Presuming  that  the  trees  are  on  as  good 
land  as  some  in  this  locality,  I  would  say  that  they  are 
worth  $2  per  tree,  net,  for  the  life  of  the  tree. 

Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  john  dawes. 

This  question  is  as  hard  to  answer  as  it  would  be  to 
say,  without  seeing  him,  what  a  horse  1(5  hands  high, 
six  years  old,  that  had  worked  hard  the  past  season, 
is  worth.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  can  give  an 
answer  to  this  question  by  which  one  would  be  war¬ 
ranted  in  selling  or  buying.  Striking  an  average  of 
Connecticut  peach  orchards,  six  years  old,  that  bore 
heavily  last  season,  I  would  say  that  the  orchard  is  not 
worth  much  now.  Yet  if  the  trees  are  exceptionally 
healthy,  as  your  correspondent  says,  they  should  be 
worth  SI  to  $2  each,  yet  I  would  want  to  see  them  before 
I  would  give  that  for  them,  if  I  were  to  be  the  buyer. 

Connecticut.  edwin  hoyt. 


EARLY  AND  LATE  MATURING  TREES. 

ARE  TIIE  LATE  ONES  INFERIOR? 

Are  the  fruit  trees  of  a  given  variety  that  reach  a  salable  size 
latest  in  the  nursery,  provided  they  are  healthy  and  not  de¬ 
formed,  inferior  for  orchard  purposes  to  the  more  vigorous  ones  ? 

I  do  not  believe  that  mere  lateness  of  maturity  in 
the  nursery  is  any  particular  disadvantage  to  the  tree. 
The  question  specifies  that  the  tree  shall  be  healthy 
and  not  deformed.  It  should,  of  course,  not  be  stunt¬ 
ed.  A  tree  of  merely  slow  growth  is  often  better  than 
one  which  is  making  a  very  vigorous  growth. 

New  York.  l.  h.  bailey. 

The  trees  which  fail  to  grow  so  well  as  others  under 
like  conditions  in  the  nursery  row,  have  been  noticed, 
according  to  my  observation  and  experience,  to  come 
into  bearing  earlier  than  those  which  grow  vigorously. 
If  they  are  healthy,  I  would  not  fear  to  plant  such  in 
an  orchard.  I  have  made  very  large  bearing  trees  of 
just  such  trees.  But  it  is  a  common  notion  that  none 
but  the  more  thrifty  trees  should  be  planted.  Slow 
growth  is  attributable,  in  many  cases,  to  disease,  but 
it  is  not  always  so.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Virginia. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  favor  the  selection  of  large, 
overgrown  nursery  trees,  for  orchard  planting.  My 
own  experience  would  indicate  that  sound,  healthy 
trees  of  moderately  vigorous  growth  can  be  more  surely 
relied  on  for  satisfactory  results.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  nursery  trees  are  worked 
upon  seedling  stocks,  and  that  seedlings  are  liable  to 
vary  greatly.  If,  therefore,  after  digging  the  young 


trees,  any  are  found  with  scion  outgrowing  the  stock, 
indicating  a  lack  of  vigor  in  the  seedling  ;  or  if  there 
is  enlargement  at  the  point  of  union  between  stock 
and  scion,  indicating  incompatibility,  such  trees  are 
likely  to  prove  unhealthy  and  short-lived,  and  should 
be  rejected.  t.  t.  lyon. 

Michigan. 

I  do  not  consider  the  lighter  stock  in  the  nursery  in¬ 
ferior.  Influences  which  we  cannot  fully  explain 
will  cause  some  buds  to  start  slower  than  others,  but 
if  they  show  thrift  and  vigor,  the  light  stock  will 
make  equally  as  good  trees.  In  one  block  of  Bartlett 
pears  I  set,  several  years  ago,  a  lot  of  heavy,  tliree- 
year-old  trees,  also  a  lot  of  two-year-olds,  both  lots 
well  grown,  the  lighter  trees  came  into  bearing  at 
the  same  time  that  the  heavy  trees  did.  The  light 
stock  suffers  less  in  the  change  from  the  nursery  to 
the  orchard,  and  seems  to  make  the  most  growth  for 
the  first  two  years.  I  always  buy  medium  stock. 

New  York.  geo.  t.  fowell. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  last  dug  trees  from  a 
given  variety  in  a  nursery  row  are  likely  to  be  of 
smaller  size  than  those  that  have  been  dug  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth,  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
they  are  not  equally  as  good.  The  orchards  that  I 
have  are,  in  the  main,  made  up  of  this  class  of  trees 
that  purchasers  are  not  inclined  to  take,  and  as  you 
have  seen  them  you  can  judge  whether  or  not  we 
have  been  wise  in  our  plantings.  Those  first  dug  are 
likely  to  be  heavier  at  the  same  age,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  often  is  that  they  are  of  more  value  ;  yet,  in  my 
own  experience,  I  have  no  proof  that  such  is  the  fact. 

New  York.  s.  D.  willard. 

Before  answering  the  above  question,  I  would  re¬ 
state  it  as  I  understand  it.  That  is,  are  apple  trees, 
for  instance,  which  grow  to  proper  size  for  trans¬ 
planting  in  two  years,  superior  to  the  trees  in  the 
same  block  which  require  three  years  to  reach  proper 
maturity  or  size  for  planting  ?  If  this  fairly  states  your 
question,  I  will  say  most  decidedly  that  the  two-year- 
old  stock  is  preferable  to  that  which  has  required 
three  years  to  reach  proper  size.  I  have  not  made 
accurate  measurements  of  the  growth  attained  by  such 
trees  in  the  orchard,  neither  have  I  any  critical  data 
to  offer  on  their  fruitfulness  or  longevity  ;  but  my 
observation  covering  a  period  of  years,  is  that  the 
vigorous,  well-grown,  two-year  trees  transplant  more 
readily,  grow  off  with  greater  vigor,  and  produce, 
from  my  standpoint,  finer  trees.  For  instance,  these 
vigorous  young  trees  will  stand  severe  pruning,  both 
of  the  roots  and  tops,  and  throw  out  at  once  a  stronger 
growth  than  will  the  older  stock  which  has  required 
a  longer  period  to  reach  maturity  in  the  nursery.  This 
fact  has  been  observed  by  me,  both  in  nursery  work 
done  under  my  own  control,  and  in  the  larger  nur¬ 
series  of  the  State.  wm.  b.  alwood. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

A  BASKET  OF  FRUIT  QUESTIONS. 

PACKED  BY  II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Woodruff  and  Vergennes  Grapes. — Would  you  plant  the  Wood¬ 
ruff  or  Vergennes  for  a  red  grape  for  home  market  ?  I  have  the 
Brighton,  Agawam,  aDd  Lindley  in  bearing,  but  do  not  like  the 
last  two,  on  account  of  the  bunches  being  so  straggling,  j.  m.  b. 

Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

Woodruff  and  Vergennes  are  both  quite  robust- 
growing  grapes,  and  bear  clusters  that  are  compact. 
Where  red  varieties  are  desired  for  home  trade  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Brighton,  they  may  do  quite  well. 

Cutting  off  Pear  Trees. — I  have  two  pear  trees,  about  five 
inches  in  diameter;  one  is  tall,  no  branches  within  seven  feet  of 
the  ground,  has  never  fruited.  The  other  is  very  low  and  bushy, 
but  bears  small,  hard  and  worthless  pears.  I  propose  sawing 
them  off  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  grafting  or  budding  the 
sprouts  when  they  are  large  enough.  Do  you  recommend  this  plan? 

Long  Island.  j.  h.  o. 

It  would  seem  to  me  wise  to  cut  off  the  tall-bodied 
tree  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  bud  the 
sprouts  the  first  season,  or  graft  them  the  next.  The 
low-headed  tree  may  be  grafted  the  coming  Spring,  as 
its  branches  are  now  near  enough  the  ground. 

Mammoth  Black  Twig  Apple.— What  do  you  know  of  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Black  Twig  apple  ?  Is  it  a  good  keeper  and  productive  ? 
How  does  it  compare  with  Ben  Davis  for  profit  ?  n.  s.  mcc. 

Fort  Collins,  Col. 

Mammoth  Black  Twig  is  a  seedling  of  Winesap, 
which  originated  in  Arkansas  about  40  or  50  years  ago, 
but  was  brought  to  public  notice  at  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition  in  1884.  '  In  size,  it  is  larger  than  Wine- 


sap,  and  in  shape  somewhat  less  conical.  Its  color  is 
dull,  dark  red.  In  flavor,  it  is  sub-acid,  somewhat  like 
that  of  its  parent,  but  not  quite  so  rich  or  spicy.  It  keeps 
about  the  same  as  Winesap,  but  not  quite  equal  to  Ben 
Davis.  In  point  of  profit,  it  is  not  up  to  that  great 
market  variety.  The  trees  bear  well. 

June  Drop  in  Peaches. — My  peach  trees  look  robust,  and  de¬ 
velop  the  young  peaches  until  one-fourth  grown,  when  the 
peaches  drop.  What  is  the  cause,  and  can  anything  be  done  to 
cure  this  trouble  ?  r.  c.  t. 

Cassius,  La. 

This  is  wdiat  is  commonly  known  as  June  drop. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  by  scientists  and 
practical  fruit  growers,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  known  why  it  occurs.  It  may  be  owing  to  cli¬ 
matic  changes,  or  to  lack  of  proper  pollination,  or  to 
the  devitalizing  effects  of  a  previous  heavy  crop.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  cause,  all  that  seems  at  present 
possible  to  do  is  to  enrich  the  soil  properly  and  cultivate 
thoroughly.  If  any  one  has  learned  how  to  avoid  or 
cure  June  drop,  there  are  many  who  would  be  glad  to 
know  it. 

Grafting  Chestnuts. — I  have  some  one-year-old  seedling  chest¬ 
nuts,  also  a  greenhouse.  Can  I  take  up  the  chestnuts  and  graft 
them  while  dormant  this  Winter  under  glass,  or  would  I  do  better 
to  wait  and  collar  graft  in  the  Spring  ?  e.  ,t.  w. 

Sheridan,  Ind. 

I  would  think  it  preferable  to  collar  graft  the  stocks 
next  Spring  where  they  stand.  It  might  be  even  bet¬ 
ter  to  leave  them  a  year  longer  before  grafting,  as  the 
young  shoots  would  grow  more  thriftily  than  on  the 
small,  one-year  seedlings,  therefore  make  trees  with 
better  bodies.  In  either  case,  it  would  prove  much 
more  successful  to  hold  back  the  scions  in  cold  storage 
of  some  kind  until  after  the  stocks  shall  begin  to  leaf 
out  before  setting  them  than  to  graft  at  the  ordinary 
time.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  grafting  nut  trees 
and  others  that  are  difficult  to  graft.  The  splice  or 
tongue  method  of  grafting  is  the  best  for  small  stocks. 


Apples  and  Pears  for  Family  Use.— I  would  like  to  set  an  apple 
orchard  of  about  1  [4  acre,  and  a  pear  orchard  of  one-half  acre  In 
the  Spring.  What  are  the  best  selections  for  a  choice  variety  for 
home  use  ?  The  soil  is  mostly  clay,  with  no  underdrainage.  I  am 
about  15  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  but  the  climate  is  not  much 
affected  by  it.  a.  w.  s. 

Albion,  Pa. 


A  list  of  apples  or  pears  suitable  for  home  use  in 
any  section  should  consist  of  a  considerable  number 
of  varieties,  but  only  a  very  few  of  each.  This  will 
give  a  chance  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  the  fruit 
season.  Such  varieties  as  are  of  high  quality  should 
be  selected,  although  some  of  them  might  not  be 
heavy  bearers  or  the  most  profitable  for  market.  Ap¬ 
pearance,  size  and  productiveness  are  the  essential 
points  in  a  market  orchard.  Here  is  a  list  of  100  ap¬ 
ple  trees  for  family  use,  and  one  of  40  pears,  the  varie¬ 
ties  arranged  in  the  order  of  ripening.  This  list  was 
published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  17,  1896  : 


APPLES. 


f  2  Summer  Rose, 
i  2  Yellow  Transparent, 
"1  2  Red  .Time, 

;  2  Early  Harvest. 

I  2  Fanny, 

I  2  Primate, 

2  Lowell, 

2  Golden  Sweet. 

1  2  Maiden  Blush, 

-  4  Jefferis, 

I  2  Chenango. 

Total,  100. 


(  2  Wine, 

1  2  Mother, 

I  2  Hubbardston, 

|  5  Grimes  Golden, 

J 5  Jonathan, 

5  Dornine, 

[5  Akin. 

i  10  Rome  Beauty, 

-  10  Stayman  (instead  of 
(  10  Huntsman.  [Winesap). 
j  10  York  Imperial, 

I  10  Stark. 


PEARS. 


j  2  Tyson, 

|  2  Madeleine. 

J  2  Howell, 

"i  2  Clapp. 

2  Flemish  Beauty, 
4  Bartlett, 

-  2  Boussoek, 

2  Seckel, 

.2  Louise  Bonne. 


1 2  Onondaga, 

-  4  Sheldon, 

I  2  Bose, 
j  2  Hovey, 

I  2  Winter  Nelis. 
l  4  Lawrence, 

<  2  Diel, 

(  2  Easter. 

Total,  40. 


While  they  are,  probably,  suitable  for  northern  Ohio, 
they  will  answer  almost  equally  well  for  a  very  large 
part  of  the  central  States. 


The  Wager  Peach.— About  15  years  ago,  I  purchased  three 
Wager  peach  trees.  The  guarantee  given  was  that  the  seed  would 
reproduce  the  same  fruit  every  time.  Two  of  the  trees  died,  and 
the  third  lived  only  long  enough  to  bear  several  peaches,  of 
which  I  did  not  plant  any  of  the  seed,  and  forgot  all  about  the 
matter  until  the  year  1893,  when  the  same  nurseryman  advertised 
the  same  kind.  I  purchased  again,  and  last  year,  I  had  more 
than  a  bushel  from  the  trees.  Although  below  medium  in  size, 
they  were  the  finest  peaches  to  eat  I  ever  grew,  and  I  have 
grown  many  for  the  past  30  years.  The  size  would  be  against 
their  sale  on  the  market.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  has  ever  tested  the  correctness  of  the  claim 
that  the  seed  reproduces  the  same  fruit  every  time.  t.  h.  r. 

Maryland. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  peach  that  produce 
seedlings  which  are  generally  almost  exactly  like  the 
parent.  This  is  supposed  by  some  scientists  to  be 
caused  by  the  especial  congeniality  of  the  pistils  and 
stamens  of  the  flowers  ;  that  is,  the  pollen  fertilizes 
the  ovules  in  the  same  flower  more  easily  than  does 
the  pollen  of  any  other  variety  which  may  happen  to 
be  blooming  near  at  the  same  time.  These  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  cases  of  self-pollination.  Another  theory 
is  that  there  are  certain  varieties  or  types  of  fruit 
that  have  become  so  fixed  in  their  characteristics  that 
they  produce  their  like  by  force  of  heredity.  Among 
the  kinds  of  peaches  that  are  of  this  character  are 
Heath  Cling,  Smock,  Hale,  and  Hill  Chili.  The  Wager 
belongs  to  the  latter  type,  and  may  be  expected  to 
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produce  seedlings  of  such  character  as  will  quite 
closely  resemble  it. 

Peach  Planting  and  Budding. — 1.  Would  you  advise  planting 
peach  trees  in  Fall  or  Spring  ?  2.  Can  peach  sprouts  that  come 
from  seeds  this  next  Spring,  be  budded  in  June?  Will  the  wood 
be  hard  enough  ?  j.  o.  h. 

Valley  Springs,  Ark. 

1.  Early  Spring  is  usually  the  best  time  to  plant 
peach  trees  in  Arkansas  and  all  of  the  central  States. 
2.  Peach  seedlings  that  come  from  the  seed  next 
Spring  can  be  budded  in  the  southern  States  about  the 
last  of  June  of  the  same  year.  If  the  work  be  skill¬ 
fully  done  and  at  just  the  right  stage  of  their  growth, 
that  is,  just  when  the  stocks  have  become  large  enough 
and  the  bark  and  wood  firm  enough  to  handle  without 
injury,  nice  little  trees  can  be  made  ready  for  planting 
in  the  orchard  the  next  Spring.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  buds  taken  from  other  trees  for  insertion  that 
are  sufficiently  developed  to  grow  very  soon.  When 
they  are  set,  it  is  best  to  crop  about  half  the  top  off  the 
seedling,  thus  causing  a  forcing  of  lower  growth  on 
the  stock,  and  this  will  cause  the  newly-set  bud  to 
start  as  soon  as  it  has  grown  fast.  I  have  tried  bend¬ 
ing  down  the  top  and  various  degrees  of  heading  back 
the  stock  at  time  of  budding,  even  to  cutting  it  off 
close  to  the  bud  (which  later  killed  the  entire  seedling), 
but  cropping  half  of  it  was  best  with  me.  When  the 
young  shoot  is  well  started,  cut  off  the  stock  as  in 
Spring,  and  keep  other  sprouts  rubbed  off.  If  the 
season  be  fair,  the  young  wood  will  harden  up  by  frost, 
in  Arkansas. 


Pears,  Plums  and  Pruninq. 

A.  C.  F .,  North  Peering,  Me. — What  varieties  are  best  to  fertilize 
the  following  fruit :  Crosby  peach,  Abundance  plum,  Bartlett, 
Sheldon,  dwarf  Seekel,  standard  Seekel,  and  Koonce  pears?  Will 
you  compare  Koonce,  Le  Conte  and  Seneca  pears,  with  common 
varieties  ?  What  are  the  earliest  grapes  that  are  the  hardiest  and 
most  likely  to  bear  here  ?  I  am  within  three  miles  of  salt  water, 
and  frosts  come  by  September  10,  usually.  Will  plums  do  well  on 
clay  soil,  thoroughly  drained  two  feet  deep  ?  Would  currants  do 
well  on  the  above  land  ?  Will  pears  do  well  on  clay  land  drained 
to  a  depth  of  three  feet?  Will  apples  do  well  on  clay  land  drained 
to  a  depth  of  four  feet  ?  At  all  of  the  above  depths,  water  will 
stand  all  the  year  around.  I  have  an  idea  that,  in  pruning  trees, 
one  branch  of  each  on  the  new  growth  should  be  cut  off.  What 
say  you  ?  I  shall  set  out  an  orchard  of  plums  this  Spring  ;  below 
are  the  varieties  I  purpose  to  plant;  which  would  you  omit,  or  are 
they  all  good  ?  I  know  more  depends  on  mixing  varieties  in 
orchards  than  is  generally  supposed.  All  these  varieties  are 
purple,  and  will  mix  the  pollen  from  early  to  late.  Quackenboss, 
Prince  Englebert,  Shropshire  Damson,  Shipper’s  Pride,  German 
Prune,  Italian  Prune,  Moore’s  Arctic,  Fellenberg,  Guil. 

Ans. — Although  the  matter  of  suitable  varieties  of 
pears  to  pollinate  certain  other  varieties  has  not  been 
thoroughly  worked  out  as  yet,  it  is  quite  well  proved 
that  Bartlett  and  Sheldon  are  not  well  able  to  pollen- 
ize  their  own  flowers,  and  that  liuffum  and  Bose  will 
cause  them  to  be  fruitful.  Seekel  is  self-fertile,  either 
on  pear  or  quince  roots.  The  same  is  true  of  Koonce. 
Le  Conte  is  a  mid-season  pear,  ripening  about  with 
Bartlett  or  a  little  later,  of  about  the  same  size,  but 
poor  in  quality.  For  Maine,  it  would  be  worthless. 
Koonce  is  very  early,  of  good  size  but  not  rich  in  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  fit  only  for  market  purposes  in  any  section. 
It  is  a  question  as  to  the  success  of  any  kinds  of  grapes 
where  the  Spring  is  as  late  as  it  is  in  Maine,  and  the 
frost  as  early  as  September  10.  Perhaps  Winehelland 
Moore’s  Early  will  do  as  well  as  any  that  could  be 
tried.  Plums  do  well  on  clay  soil,  if  well  drained. 
The  varieties  named  are  among  the  best  in  the  list.  I 
have  several  of  them  doing  very  well  in  the  orchards 
of  Maine.  Pears,  apples  and  currants  all  do  well  in 
clay  soil  that  is  well  drained,  but  it  is  not  well  to  put 
these  or  any  of  the  fruits  named  on  low,  level  land. 
Currants  will  bear  the  most  moisture  in  the  soil  and 
grapes  the  least.  As  to  pruning  trees,  there  is  no 
rigid  rule.  Common  sense  is  a  far  better  guide  than 
any  fancy  idea.  Do  not  be  severe  with  the  knife,  or 
think  that  half  the  young  branches  should  be  cut  off. 
It  is  well  to  cut  back  the  young  growth  of  trees,  in 
case  they  grow  very  long  and  are  likely  to  make  the 
trees  ill-shaped.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

The  Culture  of  Blueberries. 

V.  E.,  Waterloo ,  N.  H. — I  wish  tc  grow  blueberries  in  those 
rocky  and  rough  corners  of  our  fields  occupied  now  by  hardback 
and  other  worthless  bushes  and  trees.  How  can  I  best  propagate 
the  bushes?  How  do  they  propagate  themselves?  What  soil 
and  cultivation  do  they  require  ?  What  about  pruning  them  ? 

Ans. — The  blueberry  is  usually  propagated  by 
division  of  the  plant,  though  sometimes  by  seed,  and 
by  cuttings  and  layers.  Bushes  for  your  purpose  may, 
probably,  be  obtained  in  pastures  near  by.  If  not, 
send  to  some  one  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blueberry  plains 
for  plants.  The  soil  best  suited  for  blueberries  is  a 
light  sand.  The  blueberry  fields  of  Maine  are  usually 
light,  almost  barren  hills  and  plains  where,  since  the 
pine  timber  was  removed,  little  but  sweet  fern,  bard- 
hack,  alder,  and  other  comparatively  worthless  plants 
are  found.  As  a  rule,  no  culture  is  given,  but  every 
third  year,  the  field  is  burned  over  early  in  the  Spring. 
This  burning  kills  or  checks  the  larger  growth  for  a 
few  years,  and  the  ashes  provide  sufficient  fertilizing 
materials  for  the  blueberry  bushes,  the  roots  of  which 


are  uninjured  by  the  fire.  No  pruning  other  than  the 
burning  is  required.  Several  well-marked  varieties 
are  known.  One  of  the  most  productive  of  these  is 
the  Sour-top,  which  grows  from  10  to  15  inches  high, 
and  bears  large  fruit  covered  with  a  very  heavy  bloom. 

w.  M.  MUNSON. 

How  to  Thrash  Cow  Peas. 

B.  B.,  Farming  dale.  111. — What  is  the  best  way  of  thrashing  cow 
peas  and  Soja  beans  ?  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  this  question  was  put,  and  about  the  only 
answers  were,  “Hand  pick  the  pods  and  f'ail  them  out,”  or 
“Tramp  out  with  horses.”  Such  answers  are  a  weariness  to  the 
mind,  at  this  date  of  the  world’s  history. 

Ans. — For  thrashing  large  quantities  of  peas  and 
beans,  I  have  used  a  thrasher  made  expressly  for 
that  purpose.  The  machine  is  manufactured  at  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  and  is  similar,  in  general  appearance,  to 
a  grain  thrasher  and  separator,  but  the  cylinder  and 
concaves  are  fitted  with  teeth  so  shaped  and  arranged 
that  the  peas  and  beans  are  not  broken  or  injured  in 
passing  through  it.  It  is  run  by  a  12-horse-power 
engine,  and  has  a  capacity  of  500  to  800  bushels  per 
day.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  an  ordinary  grain 
thrasher  may  be  rigged  to  do  very  good  work  on  peas, 
by  removing  part  of  the  teeth  on  the  concaves,  and 
lowering  them,  in  order  to  pass  beans  without  split¬ 
ting.  With  me,  it  is  an  object  to  leave  my  vines  on  the 
ground  for  plowing  under,  and  to  secure  the  very  best 
possible  quality  of  seed,  so  I  have  the  ripe  pods  picked 
by  hand  from  the  standing  vines,  and  thrash  them 
out  with  a  Dixie  pea  and  bean  huller,  made  in  Georgia. 
This  machine  runs  by  hand  power,  and  saves  all  the 
peas  without  splitting  or  breaking  any.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  40  to  00  bushels  per  day,  and  cost  $27.50. 

Delaware.  e.  g.  PACKARD. 

Permanent  Pasture  for  Sheep. 

E.  E.  B.,  Shokan,  N.  V. — I  am  clearing  a  clay  loam  sidehill  for 
a  permanent  sheep  pasture.  I  want  to  begin  pasturing  this  sea¬ 
son.  What  seed  will  be  best  to  sow?  What  variety  of  cow  peas 
shall  I  sow  ?  What  seed  for  knolls  in  an  old  pasture  ? 

Ans. — If  you  want  to  begin  pasturing  this  season, 
you  should  have  started  your  pasture  last  season  ;  but 
as  you  did  not,  the  question  is  how  to  get  quickest  re¬ 
turns  from  the  land.  Plow  the  ground  as  early  in 
Spring  as  possible.  Buy  five  cents’  worth  of  blue  lit¬ 
mus  paper  and  press  it  against  the  moist  soil,  being 
careful  that  the  perspiration  on  the  fingers  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  blue  paper.  Leave  the  paper 
pressed  in  the  soil  for  five  minutes.  If  the  paper  turn 
red,  it  indicates  that  the  soil  is  acid  and  that,  to  meet 
with  success  in  growing  grasses,  the  acid  condition 
must  be  removed.  After  harrowing,  sow  broadcast, 
20  to  40  bushels  of  quick  lime  per  acre,  and  harrow 
again.  This  lime  is  to  be  used  only  in  case  the  soil  is 
found  acid. 

After  the  thorough  preparation  of  the  seed-bed  in 
the  Spring,  sow  the  following  mixture  per  acre  and 
cover  lightly  with  the  smoothing  harrow  :  Four  quarts 
of  Timothy  seed,  one-half  bushel  Kentucky  Blue  grass, 
three  pounds  of  Red-top,  two  quarts  of  Red  clover, 
one  quart  of  Alsike  clover.  Let  the  grass  get  a  good 
start  before  turning  the  sheep  on  it,  and  take  them 
off  before  they  have  eaten  it  close.  Sheep,  if  allowed 
to  do  so,  will  ruin  a  pasture,  especially  a  young  one. 
If  a  permanent  pasture  is  given  an  occasional  top¬ 
dressing  of  commercial  fertilizer  relatively  rich  in 
nitrogen  and  potash,  it  responds  readily  to  the  treat¬ 
ment. 

Cow  peas  grow  to  perfection  in  the  southern  States. 
New  York  State  is  not  adapted  to  their  best  growth, 
yet  they  will  make  a  large  growth  here,  but  may  fail 
to  mature  before  frost  takes  them.  The  Early  Black 
has  given  good  satisfaction  as  far  north  as  northern 
New  Jersey  and  New  Yrork  State.  In  the  North,  their 
value  is  chiefly  as  a  forage  crop  or  to  plow  under. 

On  knolls  in  old  pastures,  sow  a  mixture  of  the 
grass  seeds  recommended  above,  and  harrow  well. 
Give  a  top-dressing  of  barnyard  manure,  and  then 
keep  stock  off  until  the  grass  has  become  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Frequently,  brush  may  be  piled  on  the  bare 
places  and  stock  kept  off  in  that  way.  Test  the  old 
pasture  soil  for  acidity,  and  if  found  sour,  give  a 
dressing  of  lime.  l.  a.  c. 

How  to  Prevent  Garget. 

A.  //.  N.,  Hanover,  Maes. — What  is  the  best  thing  to  give  cows 
to  prevent  inflammation  in  the  udder,  that  is  preliminary  to  the 
garget  ?  I  cannot  feed  any  cow  I  have  had,  many  months,  with 
what  is  given  as  a  balanced  ration,  without  using  her  up.  I  have 
fed  saltpeter  quite  freely,  but  don’t  like  to  be  feeding  that  all  the 
time. 

Ans. — It  is  not  best  to  give  anything  to  prevent  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  udder.  It  is  only  after  inflammation 
has  been  caused  that  remedies  are  demanded.  The 
inflammation  should  be  avoided,  not  by  giving  reme¬ 
dies,  but  by  avoiding  the  causes  that  tend  to  excite  or 
cause  congestion  and  inflammation  ;  such  as  blows  or 
injuries  of  any  kind  to  the  udder  ;  exposure  to  cold  or 
wet,  standing  in  a  cold  draught,  or  sudden  extreme 
changes  of  weather  ;  lying  on  a  cold,  wet  surface,  the 
edge  of  a  board  or  any  pointed  body ;  overfeeding, 
especially  on  foods  rich  in  albuminoids.  There  is, 
evidently,  some  fault  in  the  care  or  management  of 


your  cows,  or  you  are  overfeeding  them.  If  you  can 
find  no  other  course,  try  reducing  the  grain  ration 
one-fourth  or  more,  if  necessary,  until  the  trouble 
ceases. 

Cow  Manure  for  Asparagus. 

E.  W.  E.,  Saxonville,  Maes. — We  have  two  acres  of  asparagus, 
and  have  always  manured  it  with  horse-stable  manure.  Could 
cow-stable  manure  alone  be  used  for  this  purpose? 

Ans. — Horse-stable  manure  is  preferable,  but  cow- 
stable  manure  will  furnish  a  good  substitute,  and  a 
liberal  application  of  some  good  brand  of  chemical 
fertilizer  in  connection  with  the  cow-stable  manure 
will  accomplish  first-class  results.  The  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  of  horse-stable  manure  is  its  tendency  to 
lighten  the  soil.  d.  starkey. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  for  Melon  Lice. 

V.  F.,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.—' The  method  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by 
M.  V.  S.,  for  destroying  aphis  on  cucumber  vines,  no  doubt  would 
apply  also  to  melons.  It  is  recommended  to  invert  tubs  or  dishes 
over  plants;  that  is  just  what  I  did  last  summer  with  water¬ 
melon  plants,  on  some  of  which  aphis  appeared  before  the  plants 
made  vines.  I  hilled  the  soil  up  around  the  plant  so  as  to  elevate 
the  basin  which  was  to  be  put  over  the  plant,  and  put  half  a  brick 
in  the  middle  to  elevate  the  saucer  in  which  I  put  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  The  first  trial  I  made  one  afternoon  ;  I  put  about  two 
spoonfuls  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  the  saucer,  covered  quickly, 
and  left  it  for  about  two  hours;  when  I  uncovered  it,  plant,  lice, 
and  all  were  dead.  Thinking  it  might  have  been  too  warm  under 
the  basin,  as  it  was  a  bright  day,  I  made  another  trial  early  the 
following  morning,  when  the  plants  were  moist  with  dew,  using 
but  one  spoonful  of  bisulphide  of  carbon;  but  after  uncovering 
in  about  an  hour,  I  found  the  same  result  as  by  the  first  trial. 
The  plants  looked  as  if  scalded.  Will  M.  V.  S.  tell  us  just  how 
much  bisulphide  of  carbon  it  takes  to  kill  the  aphis,  but  not  the 
plants  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERI.AND. 

Carbon  bisulphide  has  been  recommended  by  both 
the  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey  Experiment  Stations 
as  a  practical  and  successful  remedy  for  the  Melon 
aphis.  After  reading  the  accounts  of  the  experiments 
conducted  by  both  experiment  stations,  and  compar¬ 
ing  these  with  the  experience  of  C.  F.,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  death  of  the  latter’s  plants,  unless  it 
be  that  he  confined  them  in  too  small  a  space  and  used 
too  much  of  the  liquid,  or  kept  the  plants  covered  too 
long.  Prof.  Garman  concluded,  from  his  experiments 
in  Kentucky,  that  “  under  a  tub  of  medium  size,  a 
tablespoonful  should  be  allowed  to  act  for  1%  hour. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  may  be  made  to  do  the  work 
quicker,  but  this  quantity  can  be  left  about  inclosed 
vines  for  the  same  time  without  doing  the  plants  any 
injury  ”.  His  experiments  were  made  after  the  vines 
had  begun  to  run,  but  whether  the  tub  was  a  wash- 
tub  or  not  is  not  stated. 

Prof.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  tried  his  experiments 
on  the  hottest  day  of  the  season,  the  thermometer 
registering  93  degrees  in  the  shade,  with  no  wind 
stirring.  The  vines  had  just  begun  to  run,  and  he 
used  wooden  bowls  13  inches  in  diameter  and  six 
inches  deep  in  the  center,  and  some  square  boxes, 
anything  but  tight.  From  his  experiments,  he  has 
recently  concluded  that  The  plants  must  be  covered 
with  some  tolerably  tight  cover  of  almost  any  kind. 
It  should  be  no  larger  than  necessary  to  inclose  the 
hill,  and  the  vines  may  even  be  crowded  under  it  with¬ 
out  injury  and  without  affecting  the  action  of  the 
insecticide.  One  dram  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  evap¬ 
orated  in  one  cubic  foot  of  space  will  kill  every  Melon 
louse  in  about  an  hour.  A  dram  may  be  roughly 
measured  as  a  teaspoonful,  and  it  should  be  evaporated 
in  a  shallow  receptacle  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  it  should  not  be  poured  upon  the  soil. 
The  vapor  of  the  bisulphide  is  heavy,  and  sinks.  First 
of  all,  then,  it  is  important  that  whatever  cover  is 
put  upon  the  hill  should  be  forced  a  little  into  the 
soil  to  prevent  the  vapor  from  flowing  out  underneath 
before  it  fills  the  space.  A  clam  shell  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  evaporating  dish,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  very  cheap. 

“  Where  a  melon  field  is  closely  looked  over  every 
other  day,  it  will  be  possible  to  discover  infested  hills 
and  to  treat  them  promptly,  and  thus  prevent  a  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  on  the  entire  field.  The  element  of 
promptness  is  most  important  here.  The  melon 
grower  should  be  absolutely  ready  to  make  his  appli¬ 
cation  the  moment  he  discovers  the  first  signs  of  in¬ 
festation.  As  to  the  form  of  the  covers,  it  does  not 
much  matter  ;  they  may  be  square,  oblong  or  dome¬ 
shaped,  though  the  last  is  preferable.  Paper  hay- 
caps  are  very  satisfactory,  or  the  paper-ware  tubs 
that  are  sometimes  seen.  It  is  possible  to  make  an 
equally  effective  cap  out  of  heavy  paper  or  duck  cloth. 
*  *  *  *  Melon  vines  lie  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  it  is  difficult,  even  with  an  underspray 
nozzle,  to  reach  all  parts.  The  vapor  of  the  bisul¬ 
phide  penetrates  everywhere,  and  reaches  every  plant 
louse,  no  matter  how  well  protected.  For  this  reason, 
the  bisulphide  is  recommended,  and  also  because,  in 
the  long  run.  it  is  the  cheapest.  If  the  insects  coming 
on  in  June  are  destroyed  on  a  melon  field,  the  work 
of  the  season  may  be  considered  done,  provided  there 
are  no  negligent  neighbors  and  no  nearby  fields  where 
the  insects  are  allowed  to  multiply  unchecked.” 
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Quality  of  Potatoes  in  Canada. 

D.  J.  S.,  Prince  Edward’s  Island. — 
Your  remarks  on  potatoes,  on  page  792, 
were  very  interesting  to  me,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  more  on  the  same  subject. 
You  are  perfectly  right,  in  my  opinion, 
in  asking  that  the  experiment  stations 
“  give  the  starch  content  of  potatoes,  as 
well  as  their  yield  per  acre  ”,  and  I  would 
also  add  that  they  give  the  albuminoid 
content  as  well.  I  have  never  seen  the 
analyses  of  different  varieties  of  potatoes 
to  prove  whether  they  differ  in  the  rel¬ 
ative  amounts  of  albuminoids  contained 
or  not,  but  I  know  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  the  feeding  qualities  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  as  grown  in  this  Prov¬ 
ince.  Take  for  instance,  the  Early  Rose 
and  the  Chenango,  or  McIntyre,  as  it  is 
called  in  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  the 
Early  Rose  being  the  chief  early  potato, 
and  the  Chenango  the  chief  late  potato. 
It  has  been  noticed,  time  and  again,  that 
pigs  fed  on  a  ration  of  boiled  Chenangoes 
and  grain,  will  not  grow  nearly  so  rapidly 
if  the  Chenangoes  be  replaced  by  Roses, 
and  in  fact,  the  pigs  will  sometimes  “  go 
off  ”  their  feed.  It  lias,  also,  been  noticed 
that,  if  a  basket  of  mixed  varieties  of 
potatoes  be  boiled  and  thrown  whole  be¬ 
fore  pigs,  the  Chenangoes  will  invaluably 
be  picked  out  and  eaten  first. 

I  suppose  that  you  would  term  the 
Chenango  a  “soggy”  potato,  although, 
when  planted  early  in  light  soil  and  not 
manured  too  heavily,  it  may  be  termed 
a  solid  but  not  soggy  potato,  as  that  term 
is  generally  understood.  The  Chenango 
is  generally  grown  in  this  Province  for 
main  crop,  and  has  been  for  the  past  15 
years,  but  it  seems  to  be  about  “  run 
out  ”,  as  there  are,  each  succeeding  year, 
a  larger  percentage  of  small  potatoes  and 
rotten  ones,  which  I  suppose  indicates  a 
constitutional  weakness.  Commercial 
fertilizers  are  not  used  on  potatoes  in 
Prince  Edward’s  Island,  but  the  cause  of 
the  rot  is  not  wholly  owing  to  the  stable 
manure,  as  Dakota  Red  potatoes  grown 
in  the  same  field  as  Chenangoes,  had  no 
rotten  ones,  while  from  10  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  Chenangoes  were  more  or  less  af¬ 
fected.  Many  varieties  of  potatoes  have 
been  tried,  but  no  variety  has  yet  been 
found  to  take  the  place  of  the  Chenango, 
and  as  the  days  of  the  Chenango  seem  to 
be  numbered,  the  great  problem  is  to 
find  a  good  potato  to  take  its  place.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  late  potato — as  late  as,  or 
later  than,  Dakota  Red — of  good  quality, 
that  will  keep  well  and  yield  a  good  crop 
under  average  conditions.  What  variety 
would  you  recommend  ?  Do  you  think 
Carman  No.  3  would  fill  the  bill  ? 

Another  fact  that  has  puzzled  me,  and 
which  I-  have  never  seen  explained,  is  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  certain  varie¬ 
ties  of  jDotatoes  after  ’being  stored, 
whereby  some  substance  is  produced  in 
the  tuber  that  gives  it  a  very  unpleasant 
taste.  Most  of  the  early  varieties  grown 
in  this  Province  acquire  this  taste  after 
November,  and  perhaps  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  example  was  that  of  the  Bur¬ 
bank  Seedling.  About  10  years  ago, 
when  potatoes  commanded  a  good  price 
in  Boston  and  other  Atlantic  ports,  and 
immense  quantities  were  shipped  from 
Prince  Edward’s  Island  by  vessel  to  these 
cities,  commission  men  complained  very 
loudly  about  the  rough  appearance  and 
poor  quality  of  the  Chenangoes,  and  ad¬ 
vised  the  farmers  of  Prince  Edward’s 
Island  to  grow  a  smooth,  white  potato 
of  better  quality,  if  they  wanted  to  sell 
their  potatoes  at  paying  prices.  To  this 
end,  the  Burbank  Seedling  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  quite  widely  disseminated.  It 
proved  to  be  only  a  fair  yielder  of  very 
handsome  potatoes,  of  fair  to  good  qual¬ 
ity  till  November,  but  when  eaten  after 
that  date — well,  one  would  have  to  sea¬ 
son  them  with  Cayenne  pepper  to  pro¬ 


duce  an  equally  disagreeable  taste.  It 
is  customary,  in  this  Province,  to  have 
one  meal  per  day  of  the  hens’  ration  con¬ 
sist  of  boiled  potatoes,  and  several  neigh¬ 
bors  who  fed  Burbanks  to  their  hens 
during  the  Winter,  lost  part  of  their 
flocks.  Whether  the  loss  was  wholly 
due  to  the  feeding  of  Burbanks,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  circumstances 
would  indicate  such  to  be  the  case,  for, 
when  Chenangoes  were  substituted,  the 
hens  proved  more  lively,  and  no  more 
died.  Pigs  were  equally  ready  in  show¬ 
ing  their  dislike  for  them. 

I  would  like  some  of  the  agricultural 
scientists  to  explain  this  chemical  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  potato  after 
being  stored.  Is  the  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  change  inherent  in  the  variety, 
irrespective  of  soil  and  manure,  or  is  the 
soil  or  manure  responsible  for  it  ? 

A  Blind-eyed  Sir  Walter. 

J.  A.  W.,  Hancock,  N.  Y.— The  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  potato  sent  me  was  a 
poor  specimen,  with  one  blind  eye,  a  scar 
on  the  face,  and  otherwise  misshapen  ; 
but  I  felt  sure  that  the  “  blood  ”  was  in 
it,  so  I  put  it  where  it  was  light  and 
warm  enough  for  the  eyes  to  start,  and 
waited  till  May  18  for  the  ground  to  get 
dry  and  warm  enough  to  plant.  I  then 
prepared  a  row  in  light,  loamy  soil,  not 
over  rich,  but  fine.  By  splitting  some  of 
the  eyes.  I  made  10  pieces  (chips),  think¬ 
ing  that  I  would  get  more  potatoes  in 
number  if  not  so  large.  I  planted  about 
18  inches  apart  in  the  row,  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  potato  manure  in  each  hill.  They 
all  came  up  soon,  very  spindling  at  first, 
but  when  the  roots  began  to  grow,  the 
tops  branched  out  and  made  some  very 
good  hills,  but  some  were  quite  small. 
Some  of  the  hills  blossomed,  but  bore 
no  seed.  I  dug  about  October  1  ;  vines 
dry,  and  the  yield  was  35  of  good  size, 
and  five  very  small,  whole  weight  10% 
pounds.  Best  hill,  two  pounds  ;  heaviest 
single  potato,  10  ounces.  One  nearly 
rotten,  two  others  slightly  affected,  all 
perfect  in  shape  and  very  handsome  po¬ 
tatoes. 

The  Potato  Middleman. 

F.  J.  F.,  Almond,  Wis. — Sympathy  for 
the  grower — as  in  the  remarks  on  page  72 
— is  misplaced  where  potato  growing  is 
intensified  as  with  us.  Without  the  lo¬ 
cal  dealer,  the  crop  could  not  be  handled. 
Improved  facilities  and  systematic  meth¬ 
ods  enable  him  to  pay  more  than  the 
grower  could  get  by  self-shipping.  Many 
farmers  have  tried  and  abandoned  it, 
and  why?  Because  of  expense.  Winter 
shipping  needs  stoves  and  lined  cars.  A 
dealer  handling  300  car-loads  annually 
has  10  to  30  cars  thus  provided,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $18  each.  lie  uses  them  again 
and  again.  Then,  too,  a  man  must  go 
along  to  fire  the  car,  and  pay  return 
fare  home.  The  dealer  ships  three  to  10 
car-loads  in  a  string,  and  one  man  tends 
them  all,  saving  many  return  fares  and 
much  wages.  We  allude  to  an  ordinary 
dealer.  Some  handle  more  stock.  One 
who  buys  at  several  stations  has  handled 
over  2,000  car-loads  to  date  this  season. 
He  is  an  exception.  Of  course,  the  stock 
must  be  well  sorted.  Competition  is 
rife,  and  the  farmer  gets  all  in  them, 
and  sometimes  more.  A  neighbor  re¬ 
cently  sold  1,800  bushels  of  Triumphs  at 
80  cents.  They  go  to  Texas.  If  the 
dealer  and  the  railroad  companies  get  a 
profit,  the  Texan  pays  well  for  his  seed 
stock.  I  could  name  scores  of  farmers 
who  grow  three  to  six  car-loads  each, 
annually,  but  know  of  none  doing  any 
shipping. 


Weak  Stomach 


Indigestion  Causes  Spasms— Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  Cures. 

“  I  have  always  been  troubled  with  a  weak 
stomach  and  had  spasms  caused  by  indigestion. 
I  have  taken  several  bottles  of  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  and  have  not  been  bothered  with  spasms, 
and  I  advise  any  one  troubled  with  dyspepsia  to 
take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.”  Mrs.  Horton,  Pratts- 
burg,  New  York.”  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best — in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  nausea,  indigestion.  25c. 


p  C"  C"Qf  Nut,  Fruit  and 
IA  Li  Li  O  [Ornamental. 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedging,  &c.  New 
Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVIUE.  PA- 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  including  all  desirable 
“°'r*1**ef*  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have 
It.  An  indispensable  catalogue  ” — Country/  Gentleman. 

ELLWANCER  Sc  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.  ^ 


TRY  US  for  the  BEST 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  SMALL  FRUITS.  You  get 

the  finest  stock  grown,  at  cheapest  prices,  avoiding  all  middlemen’s  profits,  by  buying 
direct  from  Reid’s  Nurseries.  Write  for  catalogue,  suggestions,  estimates.  Try  Star 
Strawberry,  Eldorado  Blackberry.  You  can  feel  assured  of  square  dealing,  fair  treatment 

at  REIDS  NURSERIES  BR,S0RT 


SEEDS,  ROSES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 


i  advertise  themselves.  The  best  always 

cheapest.  Can  supply  all  your  wants  from 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  to  Street 
i  Trees  at  low  rates.  Try  us,  can  refer  you 
1  to  customers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
Union.  Forty-three  years  of  square  dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have 
hundreds  of  carloads  of 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 

We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Boses,  Plants,  Small  Trees,  Etc.  Safe 

arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  OIJB  OATALOUI1E,  an  ele¬ 
gant  book,  magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated  tells  it  all,  FKEF,.  Send  for  it  today  and  see  what 
values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  44th  year.  32  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  508,  Painesville,  O. 


HRH and  especially  all  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  propagated  with  a  view  to 
Long  Life  and  Productiveness.  Our  principle  is  correct  and 
needs  no  defense,  but  if  in  doubt,  will  furnish  proof.  Well-guarded 
Parentage  in  propagation,  results  in  Sturdy,  Vigorous  Con- 
stitution  in  all  plant  life.  No  “  job  ”  or  “  bargain  lots  ”,  Customers 
in  cold  regions  witness  to  Constitutional  Hardiness  of  our 
T rees.  We  only  promise  best  values  and  freedom  from  disappointment.  New  Catalogue  ready. 


Esfalfiished'mL8'  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


XT  THP  "C  A  ¥  T  to  submit  to  us  a  list  of  your  wants  and  get  our 
i^v/1  ’  *■  A.  AIL  prices  before  buying  Fruit  Trees,  Grape 

Small  Fruits,  Currants,  Gooseberries.  Introducers  of  LOUDON  RED  RASP¬ 
BERRY,  and  RED  CROSS  CURRANT.  Ornamentals  of  best  quality.  Surprisingly 
low  prices  given  on  application.  Send  for  free  Chromo  Catalogue,  also  free  copy 
Plum  Culture,  Pear,  Currant,  Raspberry  or  Cherry  Culture. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DWYER’S  1898  CATALOGUE. 

of  FRUIT  TREKS,  PLANTS,  VINKS  and  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK.  Standard 
Varieties  and  Novelties.  Pricos  low.  Stock  first-class,  mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  tsusfig  CORNWALL,  N.  Y, 


on  a  dark  day  is  cheering.  ARK  YOU  IN  THE 
DARK  at  the  present  time  with  so  many  cata¬ 
logues,  each  one  praising  nearly  everything, 
offering  worthless  novelties  and  recommending 
anything  and  everyt  hing  with  t  he  one  object  in 
view— to  sell  t he  trees  ?  IN  THIS  CLOUD  OF 
CONFUSION  Rogers  little  book  for '98  is  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine.  It  tells  the  truth  about  varieties, 
giving  faults  as  well  as  good  points,  and  gives  fair  prices  on  an  lumest  grade  of  honest  trees.  Get  it  and 
COME  OUT  of  the  dark.  MANY  ARE  IN  DOUBT  WHERE  to  BUY,  but  we  have  answered  this  question 
satisfactorily  for  thousands  of  Rural  readers,  for  we  sell  more  trees  to  Rural  readers  than  all  others,  and 
no  matter  where  you  have  been  buying,  it  will  pay  you  to  give  our  Fresh-Dug  Business  Trees  a  trial. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


3®  fruit  Book 

Vr  hUKJLIU  Millions  of  market  sorts 
old  <fe  new:  Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da¬ 
vis:  Elberta-  Red  June  Jap — EVERYTHING. 


free,  write  quick,— «  a  marvel  of 
exact  orchard  information ;»  fine 
colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  100  photos 


We  PAY  FREIGHT 


&ZC  tSkn&ei  “sl  lESS’ 


better  quality 
is  impossible. 


LOUISIANA,  M0. 
_  Stark,  Mo. 
Ajrtflb  Rockport,  III. 
8KU“  Dansville,  N.Y. 


HARDY  ROSES  and  PLANTS 

Spring  and  Summer-flowering  Bulbs  and  Roots.  For  Catalogues  address 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  Importer,  193  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Plants 
and  Trees . 


PEACH  TREES  (75  varieties);  STRAW. 
BERRY  PLANTS  (50  varieties);  PLUM 
TREES  (Japan  and  European);  APPLE 
TREES  (100,000);  Pear,  Quince,  Apricot 
and  Cherry  Trees.  BLACKBERRY 
m  PLANTS  grown  from  root  cuttings. 
X  Raspberry  Plants— a  full  list  of  Black, 
x  Bed,  and  Yellow  kinds;  also  a  full  line 
x  of  Nursery  Stock  of  every  kind.  Illus- 
5  tratedand  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
q  Village  Nurseries,  -  hightstown,  N.  J. 

••®«©00e©0©000G0C3»0©&00© 


•each  T rees 


a  specialty.  Other 
__  _  _  _  _  .  _  stock,  too.  Don’t 

■  without  first  seeing  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

K.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


E 


VERGREEN 


NURSERY  COMPANY, 
(Box  118),  Evergreen,  Wis. 
Growers  of  hardy  first-class  Evergreen&Deciduous 
trees  for  shade,  ornament  or  timber.^Cat,  free. 


NUT  AND  FRUIT  TREES 

of  all  desirable  varieties 
Immense  Stock. 

300  Acres— 60  Years. 

Rook  on  NutCulture,  157 pages- 
GO  illustrations, telling  howto  pro¬ 
pagate,  market  and  cook  them. 
PRICE,  $1,  or  free  with  an  order  of 
Nut  Trees  for  $5.  Catalogue  Free. 

jdo  Parry’s  Pomona  Nurseries, 
CHINQUAPIN.  Parry,  New  Jersey 


Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Peach  and  Cherry,  all  in 
NURSERY  now  now;  fresh  dug,  well  packed  and 
right  in  every  way.  Get  uur  catalogue  before 
ordering,  and  you  will  learn  how  to  save  money. 

C.  F.  MACNAIH  &  CO..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


1,000  Peach  Trees  ?r™  yb^arj 

to  3  ft.,  mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any 
station  east  of  Miss.  River  for  $19:  or  500  for  $11. 
Sample  prepaid.  25c.  Other  sized  trees  proportional 
prices.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  No.  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


TroDo  anil  Plante— Buy  your  trees  South.  Koonce 
llccb  CHIU  riaillo  pear,  Wickson  Plum,  Horton 


Apple,  Magnolias.  Triumph,  West,  Mathew's  Beauty 
Peaches— the  trio  for  market.  NoScale;  no  Yellows. 
Cat.  free.  The  Easterly  Nurseries,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Tnrro  and  plants  at  very  low  prices. 

InLLu  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry,  5c.  Peach,  3c. 
Cat.  free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


A  PALM  CHEAP! 

Palms  are  considered  the  rich 
man’s  plant,  but  for  only  25c.  we 
will  send  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  a  tine  little  plant  from  two 
inch  pot  and  a  copy  of  our  new 
Spring  catalogue  of  trees  and 
plants.  Established  1869.  Over 
150  acres.  Address 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nur.  Co., 
Box  1,608,  Dansville,  N  Y. 
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We  are  working  upon  the  new  cata¬ 
logues,  a  careful  review  of  which  we  shall 
place  before  our  readers  in  time  to  in¬ 
fluence  or  guide  them  as  to  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  all  sorts  of  seeds  and  plants.  It 
is  intended  that  this  catalogue  review 
shall  be  thoroughly  impartial.  We  shall 
not  praise  any  plant  because  it  is  offered 
in  the  catalogue  of  our  largest  adver- 
tisers,  neither  shall  we  fail  to  praise  a 
deserving  variety,  if  offered  by  those 
who  do  not  advertise  with  us  at  all. 
Beautiful  catalogues  are  interesting  and 
instructive  to  look  through,  but  the  seeds 
and  plants  which  they  offer  are  not 
necessarily  any  better  than  those  pre¬ 
sented  in  catalogues  of  comparatively 
few  pages,  without  colored  illustrations, 
and  that  tell  in  concise  descriptions  just 
what  the  interested  reader  wants  to 
know . 

The  New  Columbian  raspberry  seems, 
as  yet,  not  to  have  made  any  enemies. . . 

Have  you  tried  any  of  the  Tuberous 
Begonias  ?  They  are  well  woz-thy  of 
trial.  We  notice  in  several  of  the  cata¬ 
logues  that  we  have  been  looking  over, 
that  as  many  as  five  different  varieties 
are  offered  for  50  cents . 

The  showy  Cactus  Dahlias  should  not 
be  omitted  from  any  collection  of  flow¬ 
ers,  if  one  value  showy  colors.  They 
have  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years. 
The  plants  are  more  dwarf,  and  begin 
to  bloom  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
colors,  too,  are  rnox-e  varied  and  brilliant. 
The  newer  kinds  are  now  justly  valued 
for  bouquets.  Half  a  dozen  roots  of  the 
best  varieties  may  now  be  bought  for  81. 

Thy  a  plant  of  the  Clematis,  Madame 
Edouard  Andi-6.  The  plants  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  bear  the  first  year,  and  are 
perpetual  bloomers.  The  color  of  the 
flowers  is  an  odd  purple  or  claret . 

Madame  Bruant  is  a  novelty  among 
Geraniums.  The  flowers  are  white, 
veined  with  crimson,  and  bordered  with 
red . . . 

We  would  advise  all  of  our  readers, 
whether  their  flower  gardens  be  large  or 
small,  to  try  a  few  plants  of  the  Japan 
Iris.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  and  will  give 
an  abundance  of  bloom  during  mid-Sum- 
mer,  almost  unequaled  in  brilliancy  by 
any  other  flower.  Wei-e  we  obliged  to 
choose  between  the  Gladiolus  and  the 
Japan  Iris  (Ivuempferi  or  Laevigata)  we 
would  certainly  choose  the  Iris . 

The  new  Fringed  hollyhock,  Alle¬ 
gheny,  is  described  as  bearing  single 
flowers  of  the  monstrous  size  of  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  “  siizgle,  transparent 
and  fringed.” . 

Caroline  Marniesse  is  described  as  a 
most  valuable  rose  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion.  “  The  habit  of  growth  is  low,  so 
that  it  is  effective  in  masses.  The  blos¬ 
soms  are  a  creamy  white,  and  produced 
in  great  abundance,  the  plants  often  be¬ 
ing  literally  covered  with  them.  They 
are  medium  size, very  double,  and  sweetly 
tea-scented.” . 

The  white  Wichuraiana  or  Memorial 
l’ose,  which  we  have  illustrated  and 
fully  described  in  these  columns,  will 
surely  please  any  of  our  readers  who 
may  care  to  cultivate  it.  As  a  creeping 
plant  and  one  designed  to  take  entire 
possession  of  the  soil,  it  scarcely  has  an 
equal.  The  leaves  and  little  white 
flowers  are  as  if  made  of  wax.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy . 

Do  not  forget  the  Rambler  set  of  roses 
— the  Yellow,  Crimson  and  White . 

Phenomenal  is  a  new  hybrid  between 
the  blackbez*ry  and  the  raspberry  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Burbank.  He  describes  it 
as  of  a  crimson  raspberry  color,  as  pro- 
ductive  as  could  be  desired,  and  the  most 
delicious  of  berries  for  canning  and  dry¬ 


ing.  The  fruit  grows  in  clusters  of  from 
five  to  ten  or  more,  the  individual  berries 
measuring  three  inches  around  one  way 
and  four  the  other,  weighing  one-quarter 
of  an  ounce  each.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
remarkable  plant  is  hardy.  We  have 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  it. 

Most  of  the  catalogues  still  continue 
to  praise  the  strawberry-raspbeiry, 
Rubus  sorbifolius.  We  may  say  fi-om 
experience  that  the  most  that  can  be 
truthfully  said  of  this  plant  is  that  it  is 
a  handsome,  herbaceous  weed.  The  fruit 
is  produced  sparingly,  but  that  is  noth¬ 
ing  against  the  plant,  because  the  fruit 
is  of  very  poor  quality . 

The  Japanese  Wineberry  has  been 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  since  it  was 
introduced.  It  is  an  interesting  plant  in 
that  the  berries  (raspberries)  are,  before 
they  are  ripe,  enveloped  in  a  calyx, 
covered  with  pinkish  hairs.  As  the  ber¬ 
ries  ripen,  the  sepals  open,  showing  the 
translucent  fruit.  It  is  rather  small  and 
too  soft  for  shipment.  The  plants  are 
not  hardy  at  the  Rzzral  Grounds . 

TnE  Logan  raspbei’ry-blackberry  has 
the  habit  of  the  dewberry,  the  fruit  being 
of  the  size  of  the  blackbexry  and  of  much 
the  same  form,  the  color  being  red.  The 
flavor  reminds  one  as  much  of  the  rasp- 
berz-y  as  of  the  blackberry.  It  has  not 
frizited  at  the  Rural  Grounds  because  the 
vines,  which  are  covered  with  hairs 
rather  than  spines,  have  not  endured  the 
Winters . 

The  Japan  Mayberry  is  another  of  Mr. 
Burbank’s  pi-oduetions.  It  has  now  been 
tried  so  long  at  the  Rural  Grounds  that 
we  may  state  positively  that  the  plants 
are  tender  unless  protected.  Whether 
they  would  prove  hardy  if  protected,  we 
may  not  say,  since  we  have  not  pi'otected 
them.  It  should  prove  a  valuable  acqui¬ 
sition  wherever  it  may  be  found  to  thrive, 
since  the  golden  berries,  as  large  as  the 
lax-gest  raspberries,  are  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious,  having  seeds  scarcely  larger  than 
the  strawbeiry.  The  fruit  ripens,  it  is 
said,  before  strawberries,  and  of  course, 
several  weeks  before  the  earliest  rasp¬ 
berries.  The  bushes  assume  an  upright, 
compact  habit,  and  the  foliage,  being 
glossy  and  laciniated,  is  very  pretty  .... 

The  Rocky  Mountain  cherry,  which  is 
still  praised  by  some  catalogues,  is,  in¬ 
deed,  productive  and  the  bushes  bear  at 
an  early  age,  generally  the  second  year  ; 
but  the  cherries  are  not  worth  picking. 
One  of  the  catalogues  before  us  illus¬ 
trates  this  cherry  as  being  1  %  inch  in 
diameter,  and  states  that  the  flavor  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  variety.  . . . 

There  are  two  new  vaiueties  of  cur¬ 
rants  which  are  offex-ed  as  being  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Fay  or  Cherry  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  The  one  white,  Purity  ;  the 
other  red,  Empire.  In  size,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  fruit  is  often  2H  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  borne  in  clusters  four 
inches  long,  while  bushes  two  years  from 
the  cxxttings  yield  from  six  to  10  quarts 
each.  These  claims  may  be  true.  We 
may  not  say  that  they  are  not,  but  they 
seem  to  us  incredible . 

A  new  Giant  pansy  has  been  named 
Pi-esident  McKinley.  The  ground  color 
is  a  deep  golden  yellow,  each  petal  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  blotch  of  dark  violet,  leav¬ 
ing  a  well-defined  edge  of  gold.  It  is 
said  to  come  absolxitely  true  from  seed. 
It  differs  from  President  Caimot  in  that 
the  groundcolor  is  gold  instead  of  silver. 

Five  hundred  dollars  for  a  single 
x’ose  bush,  81,500  bonus  for  a  sweet  pea, 
there  being  but  1,000  seeds,  and  83,000 
for  a  single  plum  tree,  seem  to  be  exor¬ 
bitant  prices.  We  know  of  few,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  made  fortunes  by  origin¬ 
ating  and  selling  novelties . 

Black  Diamond  raspberry  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  C.  W.  Stuart,  Newax-k, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  Spi-ing  of  ’96.  We  find 
this  blackcap  among  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  varieties  ever  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  berries  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Gregg,  the  drupelets  being 


twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land.  The  quality  is  very  good.  It  is 
among  the  earliest,  and  wonderfully  pro¬ 
lific,  the  one  objection  being  that  the 
berries  have  too  much  bloom . 


Peach  Borers  in  California. 

H.  G.  K.,  Eden  Vale,  Cal. — The  arti¬ 
cle  by  M.  V.  Slingerland,  on  page  34,  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
to  kill  Peach  borers,  is  interesting,  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  the  care  of  nearly 
300  acres  of  orchard  that  is  more  or  less 
infested  with  this  pest,  and  I  have  not 
felt  like  risking  too  much  in  its  use.  1 
have  never  found  the  boi*er  in  the  solid 
wood,  as  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Slingerland, 
but  it  will  sometimes  eat  out  all  the 
inner  bark  from  the  roots  to  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  above  ground.  We  will,  probably, 
continue  to  hunt  the  borer  in  the  usual 
way,  by  cutting  out  with  knives,  until 
we  are  sure  of  some  better  way. 


If  you  cannot  get  beef, 
mutton  will  answer. 

You  may  choose  between 
milk,  water,  coffee  or  tea. 
But  there  is  no  second  choice 
for  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

It  is  Scott’s  Emulsion  or 
nothing. 

When  you  need  the  best 
cod-liver  oil,  the  best  hypo- 
phosphites,  and  the  best 
glycerine,  all  combined  in 
the  best  possible  manner, 
you  have  only  one  choice. 

It  brings  prompt  results 
in  all  cases  of  wasting,  or 
loss  in  weight. 

All  druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


IFYDU  WANT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
11  -  THAT  WILL  GROW 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

TO  w.  F.  ALLEN  JR 

.  SALISBURY.  MD. 

'  AND  HE  WILL  SEND  YOU  HIS 
y  32  PAGE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 
CONTAINING  17  LARGE  NEW  STRAWBERRY 
.  ILLUSTRATIONS. FREE  -ALSO  SAMPLE  COPY 

-  of  the  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST 

AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER  •  SEND  NOW.IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


NORTHERN  PLANTERS 

should  net  our  catalogue  of  tested 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Ituxp- 
bcrrlcm  Currants,  Asparagus,  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Weed  Corn 
and  Potatoes  Write  to-day— free. 
Coe  k  Convene, No.  9,  Fort  Atkinson, Wl». 


U  O I  I’c  Faunrito  Tie  coming  Strawberry 
nail  b  raiulllc  Best  of  51)  v;ir.  again 
the  past  season;  50  other  kinds  No.l  stock. 
Rasp.,  Black.,  &e.  SECOND  CROP 
Seed  Potatoes  ripen  earlier  &  make  larger 
crops  than  any  others.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Sta.,  Md 


CHOICE . STRAWBERRIES 

UIIW  IUk  FRESH  DUG  PLANTS. 

Nick  ohmrk,  Margaret,  Skakord,  Ruby,  Carkik,  Etc. 
400,000  Clyde,  1110,000  Glen  Mary,  400.000  Marshall  Write  for  esti¬ 
mate  on  large  lots.  100  varieties.  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

C.  i\.  FLAiYSBURGH,  LESLIE,  MICHIGAN. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  1,000.  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  Plants,  from  $3.50 to  $0  per  1,000.  Cat.  free 
C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgman,  Mich, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them — all  leading  new  varieties.  Prices 
rock-bottom.  Also  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Gooseberries.  Catalogue  Free. 

Address  P.  D.  BERRY,  P.  O.  Box  412,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


'hCKiUE  '(  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FRFF 

1U0  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa.  ■ 


BERRY 


plants  of  all  kinds;  best  plants;  bottom 
prices.  Lucretia  Dewberry,  $4  per  M.  Cat- 
free.  Slaymakkii  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


M  LOGUE  OF  OUdWUcliy  rldll  15 

tit)  varieties.  A.J.McMATH,  Onley,  Va. 


rncc 


6  BEST  STRAW BEKRY. — 0  plants  of  each 
(mail),  for  $1:  Bismarck,  Glen  Mary,  Carrie, 
Ridgeway,  Wtn.  Belt  and  Nick  Ohmer.  Catalogue 
free.  T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


COR  THE  BERRY  GRO  WER 

•  We  supply  the  bc»t  plant*  of  the  best  varieties. 
It’s  our  specialty,  we  do  only  that.  Strawberries  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  etc.  Write  for 
prices  and  circulars.  Handsome  calendar  sent  FREE. 

R.  J.  Stahalln,  Box  4  Bridgman,  Mich. 


COLUMBIAN 


Raspberries,  8,000  quarts  per 
acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMKAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


JLTIFL'ORA’ 


NEW  MULTIFLORA  ROSES. 

U  ith  QOOn  of  flmon  nn...  Tl  i.  .  v  <  i  i 


With  seed  of  these  new  Roses,  plants  may  be  had  In 
bloom  In  60 days  from  time  of  sowing.  Plant  at  any 
Line.  They  grow  quickly  and  flowers  appear  in  large 
clusters  and  in  such  quantity  that  a  plant  looks  like  a 
bouquet  Perfectly  hardy  In  the  garden,  where  they 
bloom  all  summer.  In  pots  they  bloom  both  summer 
and  winter.  From  a  packet  of  seed  one  will  get  Roses 
of  various  colors— white,  pink,  crimson,  etc— no  two 
alike,  and  mostly  perfectly  double  and  very  sweet. 
Greatest  of  novelties.  Seed  liOc.  per  pkt.,  3  pkts. 
for  50c.— or  for  40c.  we  will  send 
1  pkt.  New  Mu  Itillorn  Roses.  All  colors, 
v  ..  S,  Lantern  Plant.  Magnificent. 

J  ••  Lupld  Dwarf  Sweet  Pen.  Areal  gem. 
J  ..  Verbena,  (.inni  White  Scented. 
i  k  Tree  Straw  berry.  Largest, finest  berry. 
1  bulb  Double-flowered  Tuberous  Begonia 
1  „  Fancy  Gloxinia.  Extra  fine. 

A  ..  Giant  Flowered  Gladiolus  Childsi. 
«  ..  1  8P0«ed  Calla  Lily.  1  Mombretia. 

, »  ..  Fancy  gladiolus.  All  different  colors. 

I*  lowering  Oxnlis.  Mixed  colors.  Also, 
?.*. "r  t" r^“.t J. 11  ■  p “ * ® 1 0 r  Plate  Catalogue  and 
t  b I-  MAT  F  LOW  ER  Monthly  Maguzinc  for  a 
year;  illustrated— colored  plate  each  month— devoted 
to  *  lowers  and  Gardening.  Worth  81.50  but  for  trial 
All  the  above  for  40c.  postpaid. 

Our  Great  Colored  Plate  Catalogue 

of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  and 
Rare  N  ew  I  rnlts,  is  the  finestever  issued:  profusely 
illustrated.  13  Magnificent  Large  Colored  Plates, 
160  pages.  Mailed  for  10  cts.,  or  FREE  to  any  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  send  us  an  order  after  getting  it. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  FlOial  Fail,  H.  Y 


MONGER 

I  W  1 200acres  in  plants. 


THE  NEW  RASPBERRY 
for  ‘FANCY  MARKET.” 

Money  In  It.  Catalogue  free. 
W.  N.  8CARFF,  New  Carlisle, Ohio 


“  PEARL  GOOSEBERRIES 

Free  from  Miloew.  most  Prolific  Gooseberry  Known. 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Etc. 

D[U[|L|PCn  I  am  the  largest  grower  in  the  world. 
nLUlLlflDCn  Oursoil  is  specially  adapted  for  growing 
extra  strong  plants.  Before  buying  get  my  prices. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Catalogue  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Specialties  at  Baird’s  Nursery. 

Peach  trees  by  the  1,000  or  car  load,  Japan  Plums 
and  Erie  Blackberry  plants  from  root  cuttings.  If 
you  want  to  buy,  our  prices  will  interest  you. 

D.  BAIRD  &  SON,  Baird,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick  Nurseries^K™,^ 

Ornamentals.  See  our  new  Price  List;  sent  free. 
EDWIN  ALLEN  &  SON,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 

NEW  AND  OLD 

Triumph,  Greensboro,  Wickson,  Sophie,  Eldorado, 
Miller,  Loudon,  Logan,  Ruby,  Ridgeway,  and  a  host 
of  others  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Catalogue  free. 

MYElt  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


Large  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Trees  and 
Plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1869.  150  acres.  The 
Geo.  A  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansvilie.  N.  Y. 


Small 

Fruits 


Grape  Vines— 

-A,  Descriptive*  list  free.  Varieties. 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  WILDER.  Lowest  rates.  Quality 
extra.  Warranted  true.  'r.  s.  HUBBARD  co.,  FredonU,  H.Y. 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free. 

UH.  «T .  OOliIiUXTS,  Moorestown.  KT.  J. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  SBT^“ 

E  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  in  possible  100.  “Will 
I  z — -----  "”**'*•  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy. 

|  Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

GEORGE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 

. . . 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

January  went  out  like  a  roaring  lion 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  and  February 
came  in  at  the  same  door.  A  still,  in¬ 
tense  cold  was  followed  by  a  severe  bliz¬ 
zard.  We  have  not  yet  invested  in  a 
thermometer  at  Hope  Farm,  and  cannot 
say  just  how  low  the  mercury  fell.  About 
three  miles  away,  it  is  said  that  a  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  11  degrees  below 
zero,  and  we  are  not  willing  to  dispute 
it.  The  old  house  was  pretty  cold,  but 
we  kept  the  fires  going,  and  put  in  some 
hearty  meals  of  baked  beans,  buckwheat 
cakes  and  sausage,  and  let  the  blizzard 
howl.  We  tried  hard  to  keep  the  stock 
comfortable.  Just  at  this  time,  we  like 
to  feed  the  horses  a  little  oil  meal.  They 
have  had  no  roughage  all  Winter  but 
sweet  corn  stalks,  and  now  and  then  a 
feed  of  oat  hay.  A  handful  of  oil  meal 
mixed  with  their  grain  does  them  lots  of 
good.  It’s  about  time  to  think  of  feed¬ 
ing  them  up  for  the  early  Spring  work. 

The  hens  stayed  by  us  during  the  cold, 
running  up  to  24  eggs  one  day.  Our  big 
rented  house  is  cold  and  uncomfortable, 
but  we  managed  to  carry  the  hens 
through  without  a  frosted  comb.  A 
warm  morning  mash,  with  a  little  red 
pepper  in  it,  kept  them  as  lively  as  crick¬ 
ets.  Eggs  are  still  bringing  three  cents 
each,  and  our  hens  seem  likely  to  more 
than  make  up  the  December  loss  in  their 
February  earnings. 

This  is  the  month  for  mating  poultry. 
We  have  already  started  the  100-egg  in- 


HOPEjFARM  BEAUTY.  Fig.  45. 

cubator  with  eggs  from  the  pen  of 
mixed  Plymouth  Rocks.  This  pen  is 
most  likely  to  give  fertile  eggs,  though 
we  are  not  expecting  a  very  large  per 
cent.  How  to  mate  our  Black  birds 
properly  has  been  a  problem.  We  kept 
one  beautiful  cockerel  from  the  1897 
hatching,  and  it  was  a  great  temptation 
for  us  to  breed  him  with  the  pen  of  10 
Black  hens,  one  of  which  was  his  mother. 
I  doubt  whether  there  would  have  been 
much  danger  in  this  breeding,  but  we 
finally  let  him  go.  We  now  expect  to 
use  a  cockerel  containing  a  dash  of 
Brown  Leghorn  blood,  though  he  would 
score  well  as  a  Minorca.  We  want  him 
chiefly  because  his  sisters  are  excellent 
layers,  while  he  is  a  vigorous  and  active 
bird.  The  number  of  points  on  a  bird’s 
comb  doesn't  concern  us  half  as  much  as 
the  number  of  eggs  his  female  relatives 
will  lay.  It  is  high  time  that  the  breed¬ 
ing  pens  are  mated.  Hatch  early  !  That 
is  our  watchword  this  year.  We  have 
waited  too  long  for  late-hatched  pullets 
to  start  into  the  egg  business. 

We  are  so  well  pleased  with  our  Blacks 
that  we  shall  hatch  every  egg  we  can 
from  them.  At  the  New  York  poultry 
show  last  week,  we  spent  most  of  our 
time  studying  the  Minorcas.  Several  of 
our  pullets  rank  pretty  well,  but  we  have 
nothing  that  would  have  won  a  prize. 
When  it  comes  to  laying,  however,  I  will 
match  old  Wry-tail  and  her  daughter, 
Hope  Farm  Beauty,  against  any  hen  and 
pullet  in  the  show.  Fig.  45  is  a  picture 
of  Hope  Farm  Beauty,  which  will  show 
something  of  the  type  we  are  breeding 
for.  When  the  photograph  was  taken, 
she  was  crouched  down  a  little,  and  thus 
she  looks  a  little  more  squatty  than  she 
really  is.  This  is  not  the  true  Minorca 


type,  by  any  means — she  is  too  chunky 
— her  neck  and  legs  are  too  short,  and  her 
comb  is  too  small  ;  but  it  is  the  type  we 
are  after  for  layers.  This  little  hen  was 
hatched  in  early  May,  and  laid  her  first 
egg  September  10.  With  an  occasional 
vacation,  she  has  kept  at  it  ever  since, 
and  has  already  laid  over  45  eggs.  She 
led  all  the  other  Black  pullets  by  nearly 
three  months,  and  her  mother  was  also 
the  first  of  the  old  hens  to  start  laying 
in  December.  It’s  in  the  family,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  we  shall  try  to  hatch 
every  egg  we  can  get  Beauty  and  Wry- 
tail  to  lay.  For  three  or  four  genera¬ 
tions.  those  Black  birds  have  been  noted 
layers.  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  who  sold  us  the 
old  hens,  tells  me  of  one  that  is  now  six 
years  old  and  still  budding  out  the  eggs 
at  a  great  rate.  That  is  our  type  for  a 
family  of  practical  laying  hens,  and  if 
they  don’t  improve  with  each  generation, 
it  won’t  be  our  fault. 

But  what  part  is  the  male  expected  to 
play  in  this  improvement  ?  My  notion 
is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  gain  in 
egg-laying  inclination  must  come  from  the 
hen.  The  father  will  give  color,  size 
and  general  shape  to  the  pullet,  and  if 
any  trait  or  habit  is  strongly  fixed  in 
him  from  his  mother,  the  daughter  will 
inherit  a  share  of  that,  too.  I  would  not 
care  for  one  of  these  fine  show  birds  to 
head  our  breeding  pens  unless  I  knew 
what  sort  of  layers  their  mothers  and 
sisters  have  made.  Their  beautiful  combs 
are  too  large  for  practical  purposes.  I 
can’t  sell  tail  feathers,  and  long  legs  are 
of  no  particular  use  to  me.  Breeders 
have  told  me  very  frankly  that  they  pur¬ 
posely  keep  their  hens  from  laying  early 
in  the  Fall  and  Winter,  so  as  to  have 
more  eggs  in  March  and  April  when  the 
demand  for  hatching  eggs  is  larger.  That 
destroys  just  the  habit  I  want  to  encour¬ 
age — viz.,  early  laying.  We  want  our 
pullets  so  bred  that  they  can’t  help  start¬ 
ing  in  early  November.  We  will  take 
the  responsibility  after  they  start  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  right  food  and  warm  houses. 
That  is  why  we  want  to  put  the  brother 
of  known  and  reliable  layers  at  the  head 
of  our  breeders.  Very  likely  we  shall 
have  some  pullets  off-type  in  shape  or 
feather.  Let  them  get  off  so  long  as  they 
get  on  the  nest  at  regular  intervals.  It 
is  high  time  to  pick  out  your  breeding 
stock  for  this  year’s  hatching.  Pick  out 
your  best  layers  and  mate  them  with  a 
lay  rooster  from  some  flock  where  you 
know  the  owner  keeps  a  correct  record 
and  makes  his  flock  pay.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  apply  to  those  who  are  breeding 
for  standard  markings  and  fancy  points. 
The  best  point  we  recognize  in  the  hen 
is  her  egg.  We  don’t  expect  to  win  any 
(< Continued  on  next  page.) 


The  only  cheap  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  there  are  in  the  world 
are  Macbeth’s  —  don’t  break. 

If  you  get  the  one  made  for 
your  lamp,  more  light  besides. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

Successful  Farmers  have  sent  hundreds  of  miles  for 
our  Seed  Potatoes  every  year  20  years.  Grown  on 
natural  western  N.  Y.  potato  soil  are  the  very  best. 
80  kinds.  Prices  low.  C.  W.Ford,  Fishers,  Out.Co.,N.Y. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

The  best  Minnesota-grown,  as  Early  Ohio,  White 
Ohio,  Early  Minnesota,  Carman  No.  1  and  Carman 
No.  3,  etc.,  at  farmers’  prices,  from  $2.25  per  barrel  up¬ 
wards.  Write  for  catalogue,  sent  free.  FARMER 
SEED  CO.,  Farmers  &  Seed  Growers,  Faribault,  Minn. 


B!!L  Potatoes 

Grown  for  seed.  Warranted  free  from  disease.  Prices 
lowest.  Catalogue  of  70  varieties  mailed  FREE. 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Northern  Grown,  clean  seed.  Early  Michigan.  $1.25 
per  bushel;  Livingston’s  Banner,  Carman  No.  3,  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  $1  per  bushel 
f.  o.  b.  JAMES  MAWHINNEY,  Alpena,  Mich. 


COLE’S  EARLY  MELON 

and  other  standard  varieties,  and  the  Latest  NOVEL¬ 
TIES  in  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  you  will  find  in 
our  handsome  GARDEN  ANNUAL,  FREE,  to  all  who 
want  good  tested  seeds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Address 
COLE’S  SEED  STOKE,  Fella,  Iowa. 


NO  MISTAKE.  Thousands  have  been 


cured  promptly  of 


NEURALGIA 


BY 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern  Grown,  Healthy,  Vigorous.  All  new  standard  varieties,  and  lots  of  them.  Over  1,000 
acres  under  actual  cultivation.  "Wholesale  Catalogue  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


UAMMOND’S 

Government  i 


DISTRIBUTION 


Free  Seeds  are  simply  “not  in  it." 

To  introduce  the  Best  Michigan  Northern  Crown  New  Land  Seed  Potatoes,  Farm, 
Carden  and  Flower  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  500,000  pack¬ 
ets  of  choicest  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Your  name  on  a  postal  card  gets  my  Free  Seed 
Book  from  which  you  may  select  FREE  vour  supply  of  seeds  for  an  entire  garden.  Write  to-day. 

S&HjyfiS," "  e;  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Bx.  12,  Decatur, Mich. 
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The  finest I 
Garden 


in  the  neighborhood  this  year, 
will 
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X 

X 

X 
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X 


be  yours  —  if  you  plant  X 


X  My  new  Seed  and  Plant  Book  for  ’98 
X  contains  everything  good,  old  or  new.  ^ 
X  Hundreds  of  illustrations.  Four  col-  X 
X  ored  plates.  Full  of  business  cover  to  X 
X  cover.  Pronounced  by  all,  the  Brightest  X 
X  and  Best  Book  of  the  Year. 

X 
X 

X 
X 


Mailed  free  to  all  who  mention  where 
they  saw  this  advertisement. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


-SEEDS- 

71  RE  what  you  want  to  insure  success.  50 
years’  experience,  with  hundreds  of 
testimonials,  proves  their  real  merit.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue,  FREE,  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  information. 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS, 

54  &  56  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  ASD  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDSEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19tli  Street,  New  York  City. 


s 


EED  GROWER 
to  SEED  SOWER 

The  Sower  of  Seeds  should  buy  them  of  the 
Grower.  We  grow  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed 
Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn,  etc.,  of  the  highest 
quality.  Prices  Low.  Yon  should  see  our 
catalogue ;  it  is  free ;  please  write  for  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 

P.  O.  Address,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


HOME 

GROWN 


SEEDS 

at  Low  Prices. 

SEND  for  OUR  large,  fine 
CATALOGUE  TO-IIAY, 

mailed  FREE.  It  tells  all. 

1 2T  Market  Gardeners  ask  for 
Wholesale  Price  List. 

ALNEER  BROS., 

No.23  Alneer  Blk,  Rockford,  Ill. 


>* 


Mortgage  Lifter 

Mr.  Frank  Jobes  developed  this  heaviest,  best  yield¬ 
ing  and  most  profitable  variety  of  Oats.  Nam.d  it 
“  Mortgage  Lifter”  because  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  a  mortgage  to  stay  on  the  farm  where  it  is  grown. 

Not  many  for  sale — a  trial  bushel,  $1.25  ;  10  bushels, 
$7.50.  Order  early  to  secure  some — at  least  write  me 
about  them. 

FRANK  P.  JOBES,  Honeoye,  Falls,  N.  Y. 


In  buying  seeds  “  economy  is 
extravagance,”  because  the  cost 
Of  cultivation  wasted  on  inferlorseeds 
always  largely  exceeds  the  original 
cost  of  the  best  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRY’S 

SEEDS 

and  always  get  your  money’s  worth. 
Five  cents  per  paper  everywhere. 
Always  the  beet.  Seed  Annual  free. 
D.M.FERRY&CO., Detroit, Mich..  ' 


Pei 

_ in  the  world  ;nono 

other  as  GOOD;  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  by  far  the 

CHEAPEST. 

f  Prettiest  book  in  p  (3  ET  ET 
ail  the  world”  I\uE.i 
.  „_EDSlcand  up forlarge packets. 
Send  yours  and  neighbors  names  for 

|my  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

’r.H.SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


ALL  SEEDS 


that  “Grow”  do  not 
PAY  TO  GROW. 
Ours  do.  For  proof, 
see  our  catalogue 
pages  1&  2.  Send  for 
it.  It  tells  all  about 
Seeds  and  How  to 
Make  Them  Pay. 

You  will  find  in  ev¬ 
ery  Catalogue  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  for 

00  CENTS'  WORTH  OF  FREE  SEEDS. 

HEMAN  GLASS,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦  •  ♦  ♦♦♦  ♦ 

KANSAS 


Have  made  a 
Reputation  for 

themselves  wherever 
t  tried.  They  are  espec- 
.....  ially  grown  and  select¬ 
ed  for  Western  Soil  and 
Climate.  All  kinds  of  Grass, 
Field,  Garden,  Flower  and 
Tree  Seeds.  We  are  specialists  in  ***»•*••**•*•**+*+++ 
Alfalfa  Kaffir  Com  and  other  dry  tAlwaYM  Grow. 
climate  forage  plants.  Our  new  tGood  Resultat 
100  page  III.  Catalogue  sent  free.  -♦*♦*♦*»««♦♦♦«♦*♦♦♦♦ 

Kansas  Seed  Souse  {  1 '  LAW  REN  <UE,  °K  AN8. 


CLOVER  SEED 

Largest  growers  of  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds 
in  America.  6000  acres.  Our  Grass  Mixtures  last 
a  lifetime.  Meadows  sown  in  April  will  give  a 
rousing  crop  in  July.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mam¬ 
moth  catalogue  and  11  pkgs.  Grass  ana  Graina 
fr.e  for  but  10c.  postage.  Catalogue  alone  6c. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEE0  CO.,  La  Croist.  Wia. 
hfVVVVVVVVVVVWfYVVVVVVVVVl 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELLj 

Grass, Clover  orTimothy ' 

We  clean  them  by  special  4  _  _ _ 

methods  *  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
seed.  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds— over-run  the  farm 
— exhaust  it — *  reduce  quantity  &  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean.  Write  today  for  free  booklet,  Seed  Sense 

The  WHITNEV-NOYES  SEED  CO*  W 


Glover  Seed 


Medium  Red,  $3.50  per 
bu.;  Mammoth,  $3.75, 
carefully  recleaned. 
8acks  free.  Sample  of  either  for  2-cent  stamp.  Bovee 
Potatoes;  $2  per  bu.,  2nd  size,  $1.50;  other  varieties, 
$1  per  bu.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


G.  E.  KELLEY, 


Catalogue  ready  for  mailing. 
Send  for  it;  no  free  seeds. 
Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 

All  the  standard  and  new  varieties.  Stock  grown 
under  our  own  supervision.  True  to  name  and  war¬ 
ranted  free  from  rot  or  blight.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free  telling  all  about  the  thirty  best  varieties. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  New  York. 
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Hope  Farm  N otes. 

(continued.) 

show  prizes  with  our  Hope  Farm  Flacks, 
hut  they  will  lay  eggs  or  we  shall  know 
the  reason  why. 

The  hen  men  are  still  sending  in  their 
egg  records,  and  many  of  them  beat  us 
to  death.  Here  is  a  man  from  Steuben 
County,  N.  Y.  : 

I  note  very  carefully  your  experience  on  Hope 
Farm  every  week,  especially  on  poultry,  and  I 
see  that  you  look  on  the  dark  side  as  well  as  the 
bright  side  of  the  poultry  business;  but  I  can  not 
figure  out  the  cost  of  an  egg  in  winter  as  you  can, 
and  I  suppose  that  it  is  because. I  have  not  every¬ 
thing  to  buy.  I  am  in  the  retail  milk  trade,  and 
have  24  purebred  White  P.  Rock  pullets  hatched 
in  May  which  commenced  laying  the  last  week  in 
December;  from  January  1  to  February  1, 1  got 
32  dozen  and  two  eggs,  and  am  prepared  to  prove 
that,  as  my  wife  took  care  of  them  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  I  in  the  afternoon.  No  doubt  there  are 
better  records  than  this,  but  we  consider  this 
good  in  this  climate,  for  winter  confinement.  We 
fed  a  variety  of  warm  feed  in  morning  with 
abundance  of  warm  water,  soft  cabbage  heads  at 
noon,  and  table  scraps,  skim-milk  and  alter¬ 
nately,  different  grains  at  night,  scattei-ed  in 
litter.  We  got  20  cents  per  dozen  from  milk  cus¬ 
tomers.  w.  b.  s. 

We  look  on  every  side — dark  or  bright. 
Some  folks  try  to  whitewash  the  dark 
side.  That  doesn’t  pay,  for  the  white¬ 
wash  is  sure  to  crack  off.  What  we  want 
to  do  is  to  breed  brightness  into  the  dark 
side.  That  is  much  better  than  hiding 
it  in  the  back  yard,  or  whitewashing  it. 
Face  it.  We  may  be  behind  now — but 
wait.  We  are  coming. 

Now  here  is  a  New  Hampshire  boy  only 
12  years  old  : 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  as  to  who  had 
made  hens  pay  through  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  I  send  my  debit  and  credit  account.  I  com¬ 
menced  taking  care  of  a  flock  of  24  hens  Novem¬ 
ber  10.  From  that  date  to  January  1,  the  figures 
are  as  follows: 


November,  4  5-6  dozen  eggs . $1.55 

Feed .  1.20 


Balance . $0.35 

December,  14*4  dozen  eggs . $4.15 

Feed .  2.00 


Balance .  $2.15 

Total  profit  for  two  months .  $2.50 


The  feed  included  middlings,  corn  meal,  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  and  meat  scraps.  The  hens  were 
mostly  April  and  May  pullets,  that  had  had  no 
especial  care  until  I  took  charge  of  them. 

JONATHAN  PIPER. 

I  tell  you.  right  now,  that  is  good  for  a 
dozen-year-old  boy.  Of  course,  these 
birds  are  pullets.  You  can’t  get  old 
hens  to  do  that  way,  even  for  a  boy.  You 
see  these  people  with  small  flocks  are 
getting  a  good  average  profit  per  hen. 
Could  they  start  in  with  10  times  as 
many  hens  and  make  10  times  the  profit? 
They  will,  doubtless,  say  “  Yes.”  All  we 
have  to  say  is,  “  Try  it,  and  see.”  n.  w.  c. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY . 

(Concluded  from  Page  115.) 

Prof.  Surface,  of  Cornell,  talked  about 
Birds  in  Their  Relation  to  Horticulture. 
He  said,  “  We  never  miss  the  water  until 
the  well  goes  dry  ”  ;  so  we  do  not  miss  the 
birds  until  they  are  gone.  We  allow 
them  to  be  killed  wantonly,  or,  at  least, 
needlessly.  He  recommended  that  all 
rural  people  send  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  get  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  54,  on  birds.  It  costs  noth¬ 
ing,  and  tells  much  that  all  should  know. 
A  most  useful  little  magazine  is  one 
called  Birds,  published  by  the  Nature 
Study  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago, 
which  will  help  us  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  these  little  friends.  As  birds 
decrease,  the  insects  increase.  As  one 
end  of  the  balance  of  Nature  goes  down, 
the  other  goes  up.  Why  do  birds  de¬ 
crease  ?  Because  of  their  use  for  femin¬ 
ine  hat  ornaments.  Boys  kill  them  for 
fun  with  air-guns  and  bean  shooters. 
Men  who  think  they  are  sportsmen  kill 
them  with  guns.  What  are  the  ways  to 
encourage  birds  ?  Do  not  admire  their 
skins  and  feathers  on  bonnets.  Prevent 
boys  from  having  or  using  air-guns  and 
bean-shooters  on  our  premises.  Feed  the 
cats,  and  kill  those  that  are  persistent 
bird  hunters.  Put  up  bird  boxes,  and 
throw  out  food  in  snowy  weather.  Kill 
English  sparrows,  which  are  always 
enemies  to  our  native  birds.  Have  bushes, 
trees  or  woods  near  our  homes  for  wild 
birds  to  nest  in.  Plant  wild  cherry  and 
mulberry  trees,  etc.,  that  they  may  feed 
upon  their  fruit,  instead  of  those  kinds 
we  are  growing  in  the  orchard  and 
garden.  Drive  stakes  beside  nests  we 
discover  in  our  grain  fields  and  meadows, 
that  we  may  not  destroy  them  in  har¬ 
vesting.  Believe  in,  help  to  bring  about 


and  observe  Bird  Day !  Prof.  Slinger- 
land  said  that  birds  get  many  insects  in 
the  chrysalis  form  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark  of  tree  trunks.  Mr.  Van  Deman 
said  that  he  had  watched  a  species  of 
small  woodpecker  picking  into  the  top 
ends  of  green  sweet  corn,  and  getting 
out  the  worms  that  damage  it  so  much. 
He  had  noticed  a  material  benefit  from 
this  next  a  piece  of  woods. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  Geneva,  gave  the 
results  of  five  years  of  careful  experi¬ 
ments  on  an  old,  neglected  apple  orchard 
near  Seneca  Lake,  with  a  view  to  deter¬ 
mining  whether  or  not  wood  ashes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil  would  decrease  apple 
scab.  There  were  124  trees,  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  ;  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
set,  Fall  Pippin,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
and  Northern  Spy.  Each  year,  100  pounds 
of  ashes,  showing  four  per  cent  of  potash, 
were  put  to  each  treated  tree,  making 
1,000  pounds  of  potash  per  acre  in  the  five 
years.  Stable  manure  was  applied  once. 
A  part  of  the  trees  had  no  ashes  or  ma¬ 
nure.  The  soil  was  cultivated  each  year 
over  the  whole  orchard.  Where  ashes 
were  put,  the  foliage  was  better,  but 
there  was  some  scab  rust  on  it.  The 
apples  were  sorted  and  counted.  In  1890, 
which  was  the  great  apple  year,  all 
seemed  alike.  The  other  four  years  were 
irregularly  variable  as  to  scab  under  simi¬ 
lar  treatment  to  the  whole  orchard. 
Some  years  were  wet  and  some  dry. 
Dark,  wet  weather  had  more  to  do  with 
the  prevalence  of  scab  than  soil  condi¬ 
tions.  He  could  see  no  real  value  as  to 
decreasing  scab,  but  the  potash  did 
give  an  increased  yield  and  size  of  fruit. 
He  desired  more  time,  and  would  report 
again  in  a  few  years. 

II.  E.  Van  Deman  talked  about  What 
to  Do  with  the  Old  Orchards.  His  first 
move  would  be  to  thin  them  out  in  cases 
where  the  branches  were  interlocking. 
In  some  cases,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
cut  out  three-fourths  of  the  trees  to  give 
the  remaining  ones  “  elbow  room.”  He 
stated  that  a  big  apple  tree  needs  more 
room  than  a  big  forest  tree.  The  light 
and  air  must  have  free  play  on  all  sides, 
so  that  the  leaves  and  fruit  can  fully  de¬ 
velop.  He  would  not  prune  the  trees 
very  much,  but  use  common  sense  and 
moderation,  rather  than  to  try  to  follow 
some  fancy  notion,  or  make  as  much 
brush  as  possible.  He  recommended 
shallow  plowing,  followed  by  frequent 
cultivation  with  some  fine-toothed  imple¬ 
ment.  Muriate  of  potash  and  dissolved 
bone  or  phosphate  rock  might  be  added, 
but  first  try  to  liberate  a  part  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  they  contain  that  are  already  in 
the  soil.  Cultivation  will  aerate  the  soil 
and  help  to  retain  the  water  that  is 
needed  to  dissolve  the  fertility.  The  tree 
roots  must  drink  it  up  before  the  leaves 
can  elaborate  it  into  true  sap  to  nourish 
the  tree  and  fruit.  Clover  and  cow  peas 
may  be  sown  occasionally  to  gather  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air,  and  add  humus  to  the 
soil.  Thinning  the  fruit  was  advised,  at 
least  a  trial  was  recommended,  that  it 
might  prove  the  value  of  the  method  by 
actual  experiment. 

In  response  to  a  question  as  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  fruit  culture  and  the  possibility 
of  too  large  crops  for  profit  in  the  future, 
Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  said:  “No,  there  is 
no  danger  of  getting  too  much  good 
fruit.”  Prof.  Jordan  expressed  similar 
views.  He  said  that,  as  long  as  people 
live  they  will  want  fruit  to  eat,  just  as 
they  do  wheat  or  any  other  staple  of 
life.  jay. 


WE  no  longer  supply  our  seeds  to  dealers  to 
sell  again.  At  the  same  time,  any¬ 
one  who  has  bought  our  seeds  of  their 
local  dealer  during  either  1896  or  1897  will 
be  sent  our  Manual  of  “Everything  for  the 
Garden ”  for  1898  pnrr  provided  they 
apply  by  letter  rlvCC  and  give  the 
name  of  the  local  merchant  from  whom 
they  bought.  To  all  others,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  Manual,  every  copy  of  which  costs  us 
30  cents  to  place  in  your  hands,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (stamps)  to  cover 
postage.  Nothing  like  this  Manual  has 
ever  been  seen  here  or  abroad ;  it  is  a  book 
of  200  pages,  contains  500  engravings  of 
seeds  and  plants,  mostly  new,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  6  full  size  colored  plates 
of  the  best  novelties  of  the  season,  finally, 

OUR  “SOUVENIR’’  SEED  COLLECTION 


will  also  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  sending  10  cts.  for  the  Manual  who  will 
state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

Postal  Card  Applications  Will  Receive  No  Attention. 


PETERHENDERSONsCo. 

35&37CortlandtStNEWY0RK 
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ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

THE  HE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

have  revolutionized  the  Creamery  and  Dairy 
methods  of  the  world  since  their  introduction 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  have  increased  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  Dairy  industry  fully  One 
Hundred  Millions  of  Dollars  a  year  in  that  time, 
and  practically  earned  that  much  a  year  for  their 
users.  They  have  been  the  “  keystone”  of  modern 
dairying.  They  are  now  used  in  every  country  of 
the  Globe,  and  the  total  number  in  use  is  125,000, 
or  more  than  ten  times  that  of  all  the  one  hundred 
or  more  various  kinds  of  imitating  machines  ever 
made  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  combined. 

As  the  De  Laval  machines  were  first,  so  likewise 
have  they  been  kept  best,  ever  keeping  further  in 
the  lead  through  constant  improvement  from  year 
to  year.  They  are  now  sufficiently  superior  in  all 
respects  to  nearly  save  their  cost  each  year  of  use 
over  and  above  what  is  possible  with  any  of  the 
imitating  and  infringing  machines. 

The  De  Laval  machines  are  made  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  size  and  style  and  operating  form,  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  dairy  of  one  cow  to  the 
creamery  of  one  thousand  or  more  cows,  at  prices 
ranging  from  §50.  to  §800. 

They  are  sold,  as  ever,  on  the  basis  of  their  unqualified  and  guaranteed 
superiority  to  all  other  existing  methods  and  devices. 

Send  for  “Dairy”  catalogue  No.  257 
“Creamery”  catalogue  No.  507 


or 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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URPEE’S 


FARM  ANNUAL  isss 


The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 

The  best  needs  that  grow,  at  lowest  price*. 
Twenty-one  Grand,  New  Novelties  for  1898,  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 

This  handsome  new  book  of  144  pages  is  mailed  free  to  planters  everywhere, 
WRITE  TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.' 


GARDEN  *»  FARM  MANUAL] 

is  a  Safe  and  Reliable  Guide 

for  all  who  wish  to  buy  GARDEN,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS.  Has  in  it 

all  the  good  old  fashioned  kind,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  all  that  is  NEWEST  AND  LATEST  in  seeds  and  plants. 

If  you  write  to  day  E5  SiSxe&TSfAf 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES , 

217-219  Market  St.,  Dept.  44  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


FlDEED'C  RELIABLE 

;  I/JaEEJa.  o  Seeds,  Plants  a**d  Bulbs 

|  are  everywhere  known  as  the  R  EST.  To  more  fully  introduce  them  we  make  the  following  special  [ 
.  offer,  viz:  Onestrong  rooteach  of  the  Two  GRAND  GANN  A8— “Austria”  and  “Italia”  free 
]  by  mail  for  25  cts.,  and  to  each  purchaser  FREE  our  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1898,  the  ! 
.  handsomest  Catalogue  of  the  year ;  to  others  we  will  send  It  on  receipt  of  6c.  in  stamps. 

;  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  I*A.  ; 


SEEDS  TO  BURN 

For  a  period  of  seventeen  years  the  purchasers  of  LANDRETH’S  SEEDS  have  been 
protected  by  our  Dated  Papers  and  our  BLJRNINGSYSTEM,  which  gives  your  local 
merchant  the  privilege  of  burning  his  stock  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  season,  thus  as¬ 
suring  to  his  customers  fresh  seeds  every  year.  If  your  merchant  does  not  keep 

LANDRETHS’  SEEDS 

the  United  States  Mall  brings  our  seed  store  to  every  man’s  door.  We  offer  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds  of  all  the  standard  sorts  and  many  novelties  of  merit. 

Send  us  your  address  by  postal  card  and  we  will  mail  you,  free  of  charge,  our  Catalogue 
with  prices  attached.  Business  founded  1784.  Address 

DAVID  LANDUETH  <fc  SONS,  21  and  23  South  6th  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


Ford’s  SEEDS 


Produce  Paying  Crops. 

Catalogue  Free.  Not  many  pictures,  but 

Lots  of  Good  Seeds,  Plants,  Trees,  and 
Potatoes  for  your  money  #300  in  prizes. 

FRANK.  FORD  A  SON,  Ravenna,  O. 


ED  RAISE 

Y>y  myself  from  carefully  selected 
cabbages,  onions,  carrots,  beets,  etc., 
(on  the  principle  that  like  begets 
like)  yet  sold  as  cheap  as  seed  raised 
from  trash.  As  the  original  intro¬ 
ducer  of  Gory  and  Lacky  Corn,  Deep 
Head  and  All-Season’s  Cabbages, 
Hubbard  and  Warren  Squash,  Mil¬ 
ler’s  Melon,  Burbank  Potato,  the 
Surprise  Pea,  and  scores  of  the  best 
vegetables  now  grown  everywhere, 
brother  farmer,  I  invite  a  share  of 
your  patronage.  I  want  you  to  plant 

GREGORY’S 

SEEDS 

As  promising  novelties  I  catalogue 
for  1898  the  Enormous  Potato,  (604 
bushels  measured  acre),  new  cab¬ 
bages,  cucumber,  beet,  etc.  The  flow¬ 
er  seed  department  of  my  Cata¬ 
logue  will  interest  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter.  Established  43  years. 

JAMES  J.  11.  GREGORY  A  SON, 
Marblehead,  Must. 


Clin  AD  DECT  CCCn  THE  BEST  STRAINS 
OUUAn"DCC  I  DCCU  Send  for  circular  to 
August  Killker  A  Sons,  52  Hey  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  14  CENTS; 

W e  wish  to  gain  150,000  ne  w  cus¬ 
tomers,  ana  he 


buiu.in,  auu  UeDCC  offer 

1  Pkg.  13  Day  Radish, 

1  Pkg.  Early  Spring  Turnip, 
1  “  Earliest  Red  Beet, 

Bismarck  Cucumber, 


10c 
lOo 
10c 

.  .  10c 

Queen  Victoria  Lettuce,  l£c 
Klondyke  Melon,  16c 

Jumbo  Giant  Onion,  loc 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  16c 

Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents. 

Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14c. 
postage.  We  invite  your  trade  and 
know  when  yon  once  try  Salzer’s 
seedsyou  will  never  get  along  with¬ 
out  them.  Potatoes  at  81.50 
a  11b  1.  Catalog  alone  6c.  No.  ill 
JOHN  A.  SALZKK  SKKI)  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  MIS. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 Vi  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1, 000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  w-ith  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
evei-y  letter.  Money  orders  arid  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1898. 


Look  over  the  appended  list  of  books.  Don’t  you 

want  one  ?  You  can  get  one  or  more  without  money. 

You  have  a  neighbor  who  does  not  take  The  R.  N.-Y., 

but  who  wants  it.  Get  his  subscription,  send  us  his 

dollar,  and  for  your  work,  we  will  send  you  your 

choice  of  these  books  : 

The  Nursery  Book . 80.50 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book . 50 

New  Potato  Culture .  •  .40 


Business  Hen . 40 

The  Dairy  Calf . 25 

Spraying  Crops . 25 


Landscape  Gardening . 50 

You  may  have  a  book  for  every  new  name  sent. 

O 

We  have  been  obliged  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
arrangement  of  articles  since  adding  four  extra  pages 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Our  plan  is  to  group  the  articles  into 
separate  departments,  as  far  as  possible.  Hereafter, 
considerable  extra  space  will  be  given  to  live-stock 
matters  and  market  reports.  Next  week,  we  shall 
issue  our  annual  seed  catalogue  number  with  several 
new  and  striking  features. 

O 

The  German  decree  against  American  fruits  is  said 
to  be  aimed  almost  entirely  at  the  San  Jos6  scale. 
All  fruit  is  to  be  inspected,  and  passed,  if  free  from 
the  insect.  All  live  plants  and  shrubs  are  absolutely 
prohibited.  The  German  farmers  are  said  to  be  in 
favor  of  even  a  stronger  measure,  while  the  fruit 
dealers  at  German  ports  want  American  fruits  ad¬ 
mitted  under  inspection.  In  this  country,  the  dealers 
would,  probably,  have  the  best  of  it.  In  Germany, 
the  farmers  usually  get  what  they  demand. 

O 

In  Massachusetts,  efforts  are  being  made  to  pass  a 
law  requiring  every  liorseshoer  to  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  and  take  out  a  license — paying,  of  course,  $5  for 
it.  In  New  York  State,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
State  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  so  that  all  who 
handle  steam  engines  may  have  some  proper  person 
to  pay  a  license  to.  No  wonder  farmers  are  opposing 
the  principle  of  such  license  boards.  If  it  keep  on, 
a  farmer  will  need  a  special  license  to  milk  a  cow, 
another  to  feed  his  horse,  and  another  to  eat  baked 
beans  for  his  dinner. 

O 

It  is  claimed  that  a  good  deal  of  the  dairy  salt  now 
on  the  market  is  adulterated  with  cooking  soda  and 
powdered  corn  starch.  In  Illinois,  this  adulteration 
has  got  to  the  point  where  the  dairy  commissioners 
have  been  obliged  to  take  hold  of  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  object  of  the  adulteration  is  to  prevent  the  salt 
from  caking,  and  also  to  produce  a  greater  fineness. 
While  there  is  no  injury  to  health  in  such  adultera¬ 
tions,  it  is  a  fraud  nevertheless,  and  those  who  sell 
this  loaded  salt  should  be  made  to  tell  just  exactly 
what  they  put  into  it. 

O 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  owes  the  United  States 
Government  over  §6,000,000  for  bonds  that  were  issued 
to  help  build  the  road.  These  bonds  are  due,  and  in 
order  to  get  its  money,  the  Government  must  sell  out 
its  claim  or  take  the  road  and  operate  it  through  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  Thus  far,  only  §4,500,000  have  been  offered  for 
the  Government's  interest  in  the  property.  In  order 
to  make  its  title  secure,  the  Government  will  buy  a 
first  mortgage  of  §7,515,255.15,  and  will  then  practi¬ 
cally  own  the  road.  This  seems  to  be  about  the  only 
way  for  the  Government  to  avoid  losing  the  difference 
between  what  it  has  put  into  the  road  and  the  §4,500,- 
000  which  a  syndicate  of  railroad  men  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  The  Government  finally  got  its  money 
back  on  the  sale  of  the  Union  Pacific.  The  syndicate 


now  hope  to  make  their  profit  by  getting  the  Kansas 
Pacific  for  over  §1,000,000  less  than  the  Government’s 
claim.  Thus,  by  holding  the  road  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  the  Government  will  get  a  small  interest  on 
its  debt,  and  stand  a  chance  of  finally  selling  out  at  a 
fair  figure.  We  would  like  to  see  the  State  of  Kansas 
own  and  control  this  road,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos¬ 
sible. 

O 

Every  farmer  in  New  Jersey  should  bring  what  in¬ 
fluence  he  can  to  bear  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  give  local 
governing  boards  the  power  to  protect  railroad  cross¬ 
ings.  At  present,  the  railroads  do  about  as  they 
please.  About  all  they  can  be  made  to  do  is  to  ring 
the  engine  bell  and  blow  a  whistle  as  warnings.  The 
slaughter  of  human  life  at  New  Jersey  grade  cross¬ 
ings  is  awful.  Hardly  a  cay  passes  without  reports 
of  death  and  disaster.  The  bill  now  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  will  enable  municipal  and  town  authorities  to 
force  the  railroads  to  respect  human  life.  The  rail¬ 
road  lobby  is  fighting  the  bill.  All  the  mere  reason 
why  you  should  support  it. 

O 

A  pretty  effective  argument  for  good  roads  is  found 
in  the  practice  of  some  of  the  truckers  towards  the 
west  end  of  Long  Island,  who  draw  their  produce  to 
the  city  markets.  Leading  out  from  Brooklyn  are 
good,  hard  roads ;  beyond  these  main  roads  is  gener¬ 
ally  found  considerable  sand,  through  which  a  loaded 
wagon  draws  heavily.  The  practice  of  farmers  living 
along  these  sandy  highways  is  to  put  on  about  twice 
as  much  load  as  the  team  can  draw,  and  employ  what 
is  called  a  tow  team  to  help  draw  the  load  until  the 
hard  road  is  reached,  when  one  team  can  handle  it 
easily.  This  is  a  practical  argument  that  is  likely  to 
appeal  to  many  that  could  be  influenced  in  no  other 
way.  It’s  a  sort  of  dollars-and-cents  argument. 

O 

In  the  English  markets,  meat  produced  in  England 
and  Scotland  sells  at  six  cents  or  more  per  pound 
above  the  dressed  meats  brought  from  America  and 
Australia.  Butchers  often  practice  the  fraud  of  cut¬ 
ting  up  the  American  beef  and  selling  it  as  “  Choice 
British.”  For  several  years,  English  farmers  have 
tried  to  secure  and  enforce  a  law  requiring  all  dealers 
to  label  and  brand  all  imported  meats,  and  sell  them 
for  just  what  they  are.  The  object  is  to  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  class  for  British  meat,  and  thus  obtain  a  higher 
price.  Thus  it  is  that  farmers  all  over  the  world  are 
suffering  from  competition  from  substitutes  in  their 
home  markets,  and  everywhere  there  is  a  demand  for 
food  laws  that  will  prevent  fraudulent  substitution. 

O 

First  Class  in  Chemistry. — Put  a  large  shovelful  of 
hen  manure  into  a  tight  box,  add  a  good  handful  of 
lime  or  wood  ashes  ;  mix,  and  close  the  box.  In  24 
hours,  get  close  to  the  box  and  take  a  long  breath 
through  the  nose.  Then  smell  of  a  bottle  of  “  am¬ 
monia  ”  and  see  how  the  odor  from  the  box  resembles 
that  from  the  bottle. 

What  does  that  show  ? 

That  ammonia  is  passing  away  from  the  hen  manure. 
The  lime  stirred  the  ammonia  up  to  anger,  and  off  it 
goes  hunting  for  more  agreeable  companions.  What 
of  it  ?  Well,  ammonia  costs  about  15  cents  a  pound 
when  you  buy  it.  When  you  drive  it  all  away,  you 
lose  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  hen  manure. 

Is  that  what  wood  ashes  or  lime  will  do  to  hen 
man  ure  ? 

Exactly — it  won’t  do  anything  else  ! 

O 

In  1856,  an  Englishman  named  William  Duncan 
went  as  a  missionary  to  a  wild  trading-post  in  British 
North  America  near  Alaska.  The  post  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fierce  tribe  of  Indians  who  practiced 
idolatry,  cannibalism  and  other  hideous  practices. 
No  white  man  dared  go  among  these  Indians.  Trade 
was  conducted  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  wall.  Mr. 
Duncan  gained  a  few  words  of  the  Indian  language, 
and  then  went  fearlessly  out  among  the  Indians.  In 
time,  he  gained  their  confidence,  and  actually  estab¬ 
lished  a  small  church  and  an  industrial  colony.  The 
little  community  grew  slowly  and  prospered — removed 
from  saloons  and  other  evil  influences  of  the  frontier. 
It  is,  by  all  odds,  the  most  remarkable  success  in  civ¬ 
ilizing  heathens  that  has  been  known  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.  About  12  years  ago,  Mr.  Duncan  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  secured  permission  from  the  United  States 
Government  to  remove  his  colony  to  Annette  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  move  was  made  in  good 
faith,  and  another  prosperous  town  sprung  up,  and 
these  former  savages  became  honest  and  faithful  citi¬ 
zens.  Now  some  schemer  has  introduced  a  bill  into 
Congress  to  throw  Annette  Island  open  to  gold  prospect¬ 
ors  !  This  would  bring  to  the  colony  just  the  influ¬ 
ences  that  Mr.  Duncan  has  tried  to  keep  out.  The 
Indians  came  to  the  island  in  the  first  place  to  avoid 


the  blighting  influence  of  the  white  man’s  rum  and 
ruin.  It  will  be  a  disgraceful  thing  if  the  United 
States  Government  now  repudiates  its  contract  with 
these  simple  Indians,  and  opens  the  island  to  gold 
hunters.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Congress  will 
consent  to  such  a  thing. 

G 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  has  passed  res¬ 
olutions  ad  rising  the  State  Agricultural  Department 
to  accept  the  compromise  offered  by  Armour  &  Co.  in 
the  oleomargarine  case.  The  State  sued  for  nearly 
§2,000,000.  Armour  &  Co.  offer  §20,000  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  give  up  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bogus 
butter  !  This  resolution  is  based  on  the  ground  that 
the  case  against  Armour  &  Co.  is  so  weak  that  there 
would  be  no  sense  in  bringing  it  to  trial.  Why  was 
the  case  started  then  ?  What  has  all  this  fooling  been 
about  ?  Who  is  responsible  for  it  ?  That  is  what  plain 
farmers  want  to  know.  Nobody  denies  that,  while 
this  fooling  has  been  going  on,  Armour  has  been 
breaking  the  law  and  coining  money  by  doing  it. 

O 

Egypt  was  once  the  great  grain  field  of  the  world. 
It  is  likely  again  to  affect  the  world's  agriculture. 
Since  the  British  occupation,  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
Nile  Valley  has  been  doubled.  Even  Americans  import 
100,000  bales  of  Nile  cotton  each  year.  Engineers  have 
stated  that,  if  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Nile  car  be  used 
to  irrigate  the  Nubian  deserts,  cotton  fields  will  be 
made  that  would  render  England  indepen  lent  of 
America  for  her  cotton  supply.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  the  Nile  Valley  is  remarkable,  and  Egyptian 
labor  may  be  obtained  at  15  to  18  cents  per  day.  Grain 
and  sugar  may,  also,  be  produced  in  this  wonderful 
land,  when  once  the  water  supply  of  the  Upper  Nile  is 
under  control.  Egj’pt  has  been  asleep  for  centuries. 
Now  she  is  waking  up.  Kipling  says  of  the  English 
sergeant  in  the  Egyptian  army  : 

He  drilled  a  black  man  white 
And  he  made  a  mummy  fight. 

The  present  expedition  to  the  head  of  the  Nile  may 
mean  wonderful  things  to  the  world’s  agriculture  if 
the  waters  of  that  river  can  be  controlled  so  as  to 
water  twice  the  land  that  is  now  under  cultivation. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

The  German  Kaiser  sits  up  nights  to  guard  his  apple  trees; 

In  every  shadow  on  the  road,  a  lurking  thief  he  sees. 

We  sent  our  good  dried  fruit  abroad— the  Kaiser  did  but  wink, 
And  learned  men  forthwith  declared  that  they  were  soaked  in  zinc ; 
Our  hogs  have  diphtheritic  throats— he  knows  it  by  their  squeal ; 
Our  horses  are  alive  with  germs — there’s  death  within  our  meal. 
Our  hams  and  bacon  are  too  strong,  our  cotton  is  too  weak; 

Our  flour  won’t  rise,  our  springs  won’t  fall,  our  butter  tubs  will 
leak. 

Once  more  the  Kaiser  calls  to  arms.  Oh!  hear  the  bugles  bray! 
The  Fatherland’s  invaded  by  the  bug  from  San  Jose. 

Call  out  the  guard  along  the  Rhine— tie  up  the  Baltic  Sea, 

And  let  the  Kaiser  load  his  gun  beneath  his  apple  tree, 

And  notify  old  Uncle  Sam  to  wipe  his  apples  clean  ; 

They  want  no  bug  from  San  Jos6  in  Germany,  I  ween. 

Water  is  fertility. 

A  blue  bury— burying  your  sorrow. 

Mu.  Halter  is  an  extensive  stockholder. 

Who  was  ever  made  sorry  by  making  sure  ? 

When  did  civilization  begin  to  need  the  millionaire  ? 

The  razorbaek  hog!  Did  he  ever  shave  off  a  mortgage  ? 

It  wasn’t  a  skim-milk  calf  that  attracted  the  prodigal  son! 

We  want  to  hear  from  those  who  have  cultivated  blueberries. 

The  extreme  of  whole  souled  is  obtained  by  knocking  off  the  w. 

Thumb  pruning  for  little  trees,  but  thump  pruning  for  little 
habits  that  are  fixed. 

Exports  of  flour  to  China  are  increasing.  An  appropriate  trade 
with  th eflowenj  kingdom  ! 

The  human  heart  hungers  for  praise.  The  sharper  and  the 
fraud  understand  that  well. 

Massachusetts  chemists  have  found  a  “  temperance  drink  ” 
which  contained  over  41  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

“  I  done  my  duty  as  I  seen  it !  ”  Oh,  yes  !— but  why  did  you  put 
on  smoked  glasses  before  you  looked  at  it  ? 

There  are  “  wolf  teeth  ”  in  the  creamery  shark.  They  seem  to 
cause  blindness  in  the  farmers  who  think  they  want  a  creamery. 

The  unburned  coal  passing  through  the  fires  in  Greater  New 
York  in  one  year  is  worth  8325,000.  How  much  gets  through  your 
stove  ? 

While  Uncle  Sam  is  trying  for  a  share  of  the  English  butter 
market,  Miss  Canada  is  shipping  small  sample  packages  to  Ber¬ 
muda. 

But  little  over  30  cents’  worth  of  plant  food  in  a  ton  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  ashes.  Yet  the  ashes  may  pay  on  a  sandy  soil  by  bind¬ 
ing  it  together. 

The  beef  cow  puts  fat  on  her  own  back.  Where  does  the  dairy 
cow  put  hers?  Watch  the  dairyman  and  his  wife  on  their  way 
to  church  some  Sunday. 

The  British  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  prove  by  figures  that  in¬ 
sanity  is  more  common  among  single  than  among  married  men. 
According  to  this,  marriage  is  a  preventive  of  insanity  ! 

The  New  York  Assembly  has  passed  a  bill  requiring  dealers  in 
Paris-green  to  secure  a  certificate  or  license  from  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commissioner.  All  Paris-green  must  contain,  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  arsenic. 

A  New  York  State  man  has  put  a  layer  of  ice  three  feet  thick 
over  a  half  acre  patch  of  strawberries,  hoping  in  this  way  to  hold 
the  plants  back  until  very  late  in  the  season.  We  would  prefer 
to  have  cow  manure  under  the  ice. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Careless  Shippers. — I  have  frequently  seen  pack¬ 
ages  of  various  products  consigned  to  commission 
merchants,  without  a  mark  on  them  to  show  whence 
they  came,  and  often  no  mail  advices  were  sent.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  any  shipper  could  he  so 
careless,  yet  it  is  a  common  occurrence.  One  commis¬ 
sion  firm  devotes  a  corner  in  every  issue  of  its  price 
current  to  the  description  of  products  received  with¬ 
out  marks,  hoping  thus  to  learn  the  shippers.  These 
consignments  are  credited  on  the  books  to  “unknown”, 
each  one  being  numbered,  the  date  of  receipt  given, 
the  route  over  which  it  was  shipped,  the  place  of  ship¬ 
ment  and  the  nature  of  the  shipment.  It  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  advertisement  of  the  carelessness  of  shippers. 

X  X  X 

Early  Morning  Prices. — I  have  often  written  of 
the  fact  that  the  best  trade  on  most  products  is  early 
in  the  morning,  and  that  the  best  prices  are  usually 
obtained  then.  Business  in  the  New  York  commission 
district  begins  shortly  after  12  o’clock,  and  in  the 
fruit  season,  often  earlier.  The  best  trade  is  supplied 
before  daylight.  One  commission  firm,  in  its  price 
current,  calls  special  attention  to  this  fact,  and  says 
that  early  morning  prices  on  new  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  usually  range  from  10  to  15  per  cent  and,  at  times, 
25  to  40  per  cent  higher  than  prices  ruling  later  in  the 
day.  The  largest  and  best  buyers  are  in  attendance 
early,  secure  their  supplies  from  the  first  receipts,  and 
leave  late  arrivals  for  a  floating  and  uncertain  trade. 
Late  receipts  frequently  have  to  be  carried  over,  de¬ 
teriorate  in  quality,  and  eventually  sell  for  lower 
prices.  The  ruling  market  hours  vary  in  different 
markets  and,  probably,  are  later  in  the  day  in  most 
cities  than  they  are  in  New  York. 

X  X  X 

Low  Prices  for  Grapes. — In  this  column  for  Decem¬ 
ber  25,  I  spoke  of  a  retailer  selling  Catawba  grapes  of 
good  quality  for  10  cents  per  five-pound  basket,  and 
wondered  how  much  the  grower  received.  The  buyer 
of  a  basket  had  the  curiosity  to  write  him  in  relation 
to  this  matter.  The  grower  said  that  he  was  not 
positive  as  to  which  one  of  two  or  three  shipments 
this  particular  basket  came  from ;  one  of  these  was 
sold  for  10  cents  per  basket  on  the  car  at  his  place, 
and  the  others,  shipped  to  New  York  and  sold  on  com¬ 
mission,  sold  for  10  and  11  cents  per  basket.  This 
would  make  it  appear  that  some  one  must  have  lost 
money  ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  These 
low  prices  are  sometimes  possible  in  this  way  :  The 
retailer  might  have  bought,  say  500  baskets  at  10  or 
11  cents  per  basket.  He  began  to  retail  them  for, 
possibly,  15  cents  each.  At  that  rate,  400  of  them 
would  return  to  him  all  that  the  whole  number  cost 
him.  Supposing  now  that  trade  becomes  slow,  or 
ruling  prices  are  lower,  and  in  order  to  move  off  the 
rest  of  the  grapes  in  a  hurry,  he  puts  the  price  at  10 
cents.  He  may  not  make  anything  on  the  last  100 
baskets,  but  he  will  make  a  fairly  good  profit  on  the 
sale  of  the  whole  lot.  So  he  doesn’t  lose  anything, 
and  numerous  buyers  are  happy  because  they  got 
cheap  fruit.  It  is  sometimes  a  question  with  retailers 
of  putting  a  low  price  on  a  lot  of  fruit,  and  moving 
it  quickly,  or  of  losing  all  or  a  part  of  it  by  decay. 

XXX 

Apples  for  Export. — Good  prices  have  been  the  rule 
for  the  past  month,  but  recent  prices  have  been  lower. 
The  British  markets  have  been  much  depressed,  be¬ 
cause  of  larger  arrivals  than  had  been  expected,  and 
of  poor  condition  of  some  lots,  especially  Ben  Davis. 
J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.-,  London,  cabled  the  following 
prices,  February  9  :  Winesaps,  $4.85  to  $5.33  ;  Ben 
Davis,  $2.91  to  $4.72  :  Rome  Beauties,  $4.85  to  $5.33  ; 
Golden  Russets,  $3.63  to  $5.10;  Newtown  Pippins, 
$2.91  to  $6.06.  Total  shipments  from  all  ports  for  the 
week  ending  February  5,  were  less  than  20,000  barrels 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  small.  For  the  corresponding  week  in  1897, 
they  were  over  72,000  barrels.  Mr.  Chas.  Forster,  of 
New  York,  says  that  he  is  not  soliciting  any  consign¬ 
ments  for  the  German  market,  because  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  what  the  authorities  may  do.  The  embargo 
on  apples  has  been  removed,  and  fruit  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  unless  it  be  shown  to  be  affected  with  disease. 
Some  lots  of  California  fruit  excited  most  opposition. 
Mr.  Forster  says  that  there  are  three  causes  for  the 
lower  prices  of  apples  :  The  German  agitation,  heavier 
shipments,  and  a  larger  stock  of  apples  in  the  country 
than  had  been  supposed.  The  season  for  greatest  de¬ 
mand  for  apples  in  the  English  market  will  be  over 
in  about  one  month.  Then  the  early  rhubarb  comes 


in  in  immense  quantities,  as  well  as  a  good  many  of 
the  early  vegetables,  and  these  take  the  place  of 
apples  largely.  The  fact  is  evident  that  the  extreme 
high  prices  for  which  apples  have  sold  this  season 
have  restricted  consumption.  Apples  have  been  lux¬ 
uries  when  they  should  be  articles  of  every-day  con¬ 
sumption. 

X  X  X 

Wool  Sales. — The  sixth  wool  auction  was  held 
Wednesday — postponed  from  last  week  on  account  of 
the  severe  storm  then  prevailing.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  wool  offered  was  of  domestic  growth.  Upwards 
of  700,000  pounds  were  sold,  mostly  scoured  ;  this  is 
a  smaller  amount  than  was  sold  at  the  previous 
auctions.  Prices  obtained  were,  also,  lower  than  at 
previous  sales.  It  was  said  by  an  old  wool  broker  that 
recent  prices  have  been  too  high  for  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  and  that  a  reaction  toward  lower  prices 
was  bound  to  come.  Prices  of  manufactured  goods 
must  go  up  before  higher  prices  for  wool  are  practic¬ 
able.  The  Winter  now  almost  past,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  unfavorable  for  the  sale  of  woolen  goods,  for 
many  years  and,  perhaps,  lower  prices  may  have  re¬ 
sulted  partly  from  this  cause. 

X  X  X 

Pacific  Coast  Markets. — Last  week,  I  gave  some 
comparisons  between  the  New  York  and  Pittsburgh 
markets.  Here  are  some  wholesale  prices  for  country 
products  ruling  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  about  the  first  of 
the  present  month,  which  may  be  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  with  prices  here  at  the  same  time  :  Ranch  butter 
was  quoted  at  15  to  17  cents;  fancy  dairy  in  squares, 
20  to  22  ;  Washington  creamery,  two-pound  prints,  25 
to  27 ;  Iowa,  in  tubs,  25.  Native  Washington  cheese 
was  quoted  at  10  to  13  cents,  and  Eastern  at  12%  to 
13.  Strictly  fresh  ranch  eggs  were  held  at  22  to  24 
cents,  while  Eastern  storage  were  selling  for  14  to  17 
cents.  Dressed  chickens  were  quoted  at  13%  cents  per 
pound,  while  live  ones  sold  for  12  to  12%.  Dressed 
turkeys  brought  15  to  16  cents  per  pound,  dressed 
ducks  11  to  12%  cents,  while  live  ducks  were  quoted 
at  $3  to  $3.50  per  dozen.  In  vegetables,  potatoes  are 
quoted  by  the  ton  ;  native  sold  for  $12  to  $13,  Early 
Rose,  $10  to  $11,  Yakima,  $14.  Silverskin  onions  sold 
for  $2.75  to  $3  per  100  pounds.  Cabbage  sold  for  one 
cent  per  pound,  sweet  potatoes,  1%  to  two  cents  per 
pound  ;  Hubbard  squash,  two  cents  per  pound ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  10  cents  per  dozen  bunches.  Hothouse  products 
seem  to  sell  pretty  well,  lettuce  bringing  45  cents  per 
dozen,  tomatoes,  25  cents  per  pound,  and  cucumbers, 
$1.50  per  dozen.  Fancy  apples  were  quoted  at  $1 
(probably  per  bushel),  choice  apples  at  50  to  75  cents, 
and  common  apples  at  20  to  50  cents.  Here  is  a  com¬ 
ment  that  always  seems  to  be  true  of  all  markets : 
“  Good  apples  always  command  a  good  price.  There 
is  strong  demand  for  fancy  stock.”  Cranberries  were 
$9  per  barrel.  Hay  was  quoted  at  $18  for  Eastern, 
Washington  Timothy,  Alfalfa  and  Puget  Sound,  $12. 
Grains  are  quoted  by  the  ton  :  Oats,  $21  to  $22  ;  wheat, 
$22  to  $23  ;  barley,  $21  to  $22  ;  corn,  $21.50  ;  rye,  $23  to 
$24.  It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  these  prices  are 
higher  than  those  ruling  in  our  eastern  markets  at 
about  the  same  time.  f.  h.  v. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  QUESTION. 

WIIAT  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT  ? 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  Speaks. 

A  National  Convention  was  called  by  the  Ohio  Hor- 
ticultui’al  Society,  which  met  last  March  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  deal  with  the  general  subject  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases.  This  meeting  was  attended 
by  many  prominent  fruit  growers  and  specialists 
embracing  the  entire  country,  yet  for  some  reason, 
the  agricultural  papers  failed  to  take  much  notice  of 
its  proceedings,  and  such  other  papers  as  did  take 
note  of  the  proceedings  grossly  misrepresented  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  convention.  However,  the 
convention  met,  performed  its  duties,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  executive  committee,  the  work  of 
pushing  before  Congress  the  legislation  it  indorsed. 
This  committee  completed  and  had  introduced  during 
the  special  session  of  Congress,  the  bill  known  as 
Senate  Bill  No.  96. 

From  a  misunderstanding  of  the  purposes  of  the 
members  who  composed  this  convention,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  that  is  the  serious  danger 
threatening  the  fruit  and  nursery  interests  from  the 
San  Jos6  scale  in  particular  and  from  other  pests  in  a 
lesser  degree,  the  nurserymen  took  a  decided  stand 
against  this  measure.  However,  at  their  convention 
at  St.  Louis  in  .June  last,  this  whole  matter  was  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed,  with  the  result  that  the  nurserymen 
prepared  a  bill  in  conjunction  with  a  member  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Washington  convention, 
which  embodied  practically  the  same  features  as  the 
Washington  bill.  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee  of  the  nurserymen  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Washington  convention  should  meet 


in  Washington  when  Congress  assembled  for  the 
regular  session,  and  there  agree  upon  a  measure  which 
all  interests  could  unite  in  pressing  before  Congress. 

These  committees  assembled  in  joint  session  on 
January  18,  and  worked  together  in  perfect  harmony 
for  several  days.  This  meeting  resulted  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  what  is  now  known  as  House  Bill  No.  6,894 
(Senate  Bill  No.  3,333  being  the  same),  and  this 
measure  was  introduced  promptly  into  both  branches 
of  Congress.  Hearings  were  had  before  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate,  also 
before  a  sub-committee,  with  the  result  that  this  bill 
was  reported  favorably,  and  is  now  on  the  calendar 
for  legislative  action.  This  measure  has  been  indorsed, 
at  least  in  principle,  by  practically  every  State  horti¬ 
cultural  society  that  has  met  during  the  past  season, 
by  The  American  Nurserymen’s  Association,  by  the 
Eastern  Nurserymen’s  Association,  and  by  that  excel¬ 
lent  body  of  fruit  growers,  The  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society. 

This  bill  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  much  criticism, 
and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in 
committees  of  fruit  growers,  entomologists  and  be¬ 
fore  committees  of  Congress  ;  and  while  its  provisions 
may  not  suit  entirely  the  views  of  many  persons,  it  is 
thought  that,  under  it,  we  will  be  able  to  secure,  per¬ 
haps,  the  best  possible  treatment  of  this  subject  which 
can  be  accomplished  at  the  present  time.  Whatever 
legislation  of  this  sort  we  may  adopt,  its  execution 
must  be  left  largely  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  will,  doubtless,  act  through  the  trained  heads  of 
the  scientific  divisions  of  the  Department.  The  bill 
under  consideration  provides  for  exactly  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  if  passed  by  Congress,  we  will  certainly  be 
enabled  to  check,  in  a  large  measure,  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  on  nursery  stock  of  such  serious  pests  as  the  San 
Jos6  scale  in  interstate  commerce.  We  trust  that  it 
may  operate  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  well- 
known  pests  from  some  other  countries. 

With  the  general  statement  given  above,  I  wish  to 
notice  some  particular  statements  that  have  appeared 
in  the  agricultural  papers  recently,  a  number  of  these 
having  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y. ,  of  January  8,  a  symposium  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  buyers  are  to  do  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  San  Jos6  scale,  is  given.  This  subject  is 
treated  by  a  number  of  people,  several  of  whom  are 
entomologists.  I  first  wish  to  notice  Prof.  Smith’s 
statements,  and  would  like  to  state  that,  personally, 
1  have  the  highest  regard  for  Prof.  Smith,  and  do  not 
believe  that  we  disagree  as  to  the  scientific  statement 
of  facts,  but  that,  in  so  far  as  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  relates  to  the  economic  side  of  the  case,  I  differ 
with  him  entirely.  In  order  to  bring  out  our  differ¬ 
ences  of  view,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  back 
a  few  years  and  point  out  some  matters  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  spread  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  in  New 
Jersey.  It  is  now  well  known  that  New  Jersey  was 
the  first  of  the  Atlantic-coast  States  to  become  in¬ 
fested,  and  that  this  occurred  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  scale-infested  stock  from  California  about  1887. 

When  this  scale  was  discovered  in  the  East  in  1893, 
Prof.  Smith  at  once  took  up  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  the  Brooklyn  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  in  1894, 
made  the  following  statement :  “  I  feel  positive  that 
no  spread  has  yet  been  made  in  New  Jersey,  except 
by  means  of  nursery  stock.  1  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
no  further  infested  stock  will  be  sent  out  from  our 
nurseries.  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  all  the  growers 
that  I  have  seen  will  adopt  any  measure  suggested  by 
me;  and  will  get  rid  of  the  scales — in  fact,  I  will  make 
it  my  business  to  follow  them  up  until  they  do  it — 
and,  finally,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  with  us  be 
completely  stamped  out.”  [Insect  Life,  Vol.  VII., 
No.  2,  page  165.]  wm.  b.  alwood. 

Chairman  Ex.  Committee  Washington  Convention. 

( Concluded  next  week.) 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Nelson  J.  Tuttle,  who  conducts  large  livery  stables  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  recommends  Quinn’s  Ointment  as  a  remedy  for  re¬ 
moving  curbs,  splints,  spavins,  wiudpuffs,  bunches,  etc.  He  has 
used  it  25  years.  W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  will  send  trial 
box  for  50  cents. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  combination  lock-pin  clevis 
which  came  from  the  Cormauy  Manufacturing  Company,  225 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  It  does  away  with  the  annoyances 
experienced  with  the  old-fashioned  clevises,  the  pins  of  which  are 
either  constantly  coming  out  or  rusting  fast,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  removed  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  Any  one  who  uses 
clevises  on  whitHetrees  will  appreciate  the  new  clevis. 

On  Sunday  morning,  October  17,  the  large  warehouse  of  the 
Roderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mansfield,  O.,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  very  serious  loss.  This  firm  are  the 
manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Lean  All-Steel  harrows,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  fire,  the  warehouse  was  completely  filled  with  fin¬ 
ished  harrows  and  parts  of  harrows.  While  their  buildings  were 
still  burning,  the  company  were  making  arrangements  to  rebuild 
and  to  place  themselves  in  position  to  take  care  of  their  increas¬ 
ing  orders  and  the  whole  season’s  trade.  Those  who  have  placed 
their  orders  for  Lean  harrows  will  not  be  disappointed;  all 
will  receive  them  in  time  for  Spring  use. 

Spraying  does  pay;  of  that  there  is  no  longer  a  shadow  of 
doubt.  Results  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  pear  trees  sprayed  produced  86.55 
from  each  tree,  while  the  trees  not  sprayed  yielded  45  cents  to  a 
tree,  illustrate  the  comparative  profit  of  spraying.  But  the  profits 
of  spraying  depend  on  the  intelligence  with  which  it  is  done. 
Almost  any  good  force  pump  will  furnish  the  spray  if  the  nozzle 
is  all  right,  but  the  most  important  function  of  a  practical  spray 
pump  is  to  keep  the  mixture  properly  stirred.  The  Garfield  and 
Empire  King  spray  pumps,  made  by  the  Field  Force  Pump  Co., 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  have  patented  automatic  agitators  in  addition 
to  the  good  features  of  a  first-class  spray  pump.  They  will 
gladly  mail  a  book  on  spraying,  describing  their  goods,  to  any 
one  asking  for  it. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

They  talk  about  a  woman’s  sphere 
As  though  it  had  a  limit. 

There’s  not  a  plaee  in  earth  or  Heaven, 
There’s  not  a  task  to  mankind  given, 

There’s  not  a  blessing  or  a  woe, 

There’s  not  a  whisper  “yes”  or  “no,” 
There’s  not  a  life,  a  death,  a  birth, 

There’s  not  a  feather’s  weight  of  worth, 
Without  a  woman  in  it. 

* 

Fresh  air  and  bright  sunshine  are 
death  to  disease  germs,  say  the  biolo¬ 
gists.  Why  not  try  the  same  treatment 
on  the  germs  of  ill-temper,  gloom  and 
fretfulness  ? 

* 

One  of  baby’s  Winter  comforts  is  an 
outing  bag,  to  take  the  place  of  a  car¬ 
riage  robe.  It  is  simply  a  flat  bag,  like 
those  sleeping-bags  displayed  among 
Klondike  outfits,  and  may  be  made  of 
eiderdown  flannel  with  a  quilted  lining. 
When  the  baby  is  put  into  his  bag,  he  is 
protected  from  the  wind,  no  matter  how 
much  he  may  kick  about,  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  an  ordinary  blanket.  Some 
handsome  outing  bags  are  made  of  white 
rabbit-skin,  and  little  coats  and  caps  of 
the  same,  suggestive  of  Baby  Bunting, 
are  among  the  attractions  now  offered. 

* 

We  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  is  in 
the  least  envious  of  those  mothers  who 
have  remarkable  children,  says  Trained 
Motherhood.  At  first  thought,  it  might 
seem  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  a  child 
who  excelled  all  his  schoolmates,  and  was 
the  astonishment  of  all  his  teachers  ;  yet 
there  is  an  entirely  different  side  to  the 
story.  So  much  is  being  said  in  the 
public  press  at  present  about  one  or  two 
of  these  remarkable  children  that  we 
desire  to  utter  an  additional  word  of 
warning  to  that  already  given  in  discuss¬ 
ing  precocious  children.  It  is  extremely 
rare  for  a  child  who  exhibits  wonderful 
abilities,  altogether  out  of  keeping  with 
its  age,  to  develop  into  a  talented  man  or 
woman.  Premature  development  means 
premature  arrest  of  growth,  while  the 
dull  boy  or  girl  has  often  surprised  a 
world  with  exhibitions  of  his  genius, 
only  apparent  comparatively  late  in  life. 
We  would  a  thousand  times  prefer  our 
child  to  be  “  rather  dull  and  stupid  ”  than 
exhibit  these  “remarkable,  if  not  quite 
miraculous,  feats  of  memory.”  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  teachers  of  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton  insisted  he  was  nothing  more  than 
“  a  common  fool.” 

* 

The  first  three  months  of  the  year  are 
essentially  the  season  for  veils.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  doctor  may  say  about  the 
effect  of  these  flimsy  protectors  upon  our 
eyes,  they  are  a  necessity  during  Winter 
weather,  if  we  would  be  neat.  There 
are  a  good  many  rules  regarding  the 
wearing  of  veils,  and  most  of  them  are 
expressed  in  negatives.  Don’t  wear  a 
skimpy  veil  with  a  large  hat.  Don’t 
wear  a  white  veil  with  a  colored  hat. 
Don’t  wear  a  ragged  veil  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Don’t  draw  it  tightly  across 
the  face  without  regard  to  its  folds.  In 
buying  a  plain  net  veil,  double-width 
Brussels  net  is  the  most  durable  one  can 
use  ;  it  costs  (50  cents  a  jrard,  and  is  wide 
enough  to  split  into  two  veils.  Among 
dotted  veils,  the  most  fashionable  just 
now  has  a  diamond  mesh  with  chenille 
dots  quite  close  together,  but  this  is  not 
really  so  becoming  as  when  the  dots 
are  farther  apart.  In  buying  an  inex¬ 
pensive  dotted  veil,  always  select  one  as 
free  from  stiffness  as  possible.  The  stiff, 
cheap  nets  are  heavily  dressed  in  the 
dye,  and  there  is  always  risk  of  the  color 
rubbing  off  when  wet.  Fine  sewing-silk 
veils  are  an  aid  to  winter  comfort,  and 
they  are  an  economy  in  saving  more  ex¬ 
pensive  net.  They  really  look  better 
with  one  of  the  masculine  walking  hats 
than  the  net  veils,  which  always  seem 
inappropriate.  If  one  wears  both  large 
and  small  hats,  separate  net  veils  should 


be  kept  for  each,  as  they  naturally  fall 
into  their  usual  creases,  and  thus  look 
worn  when  placed  upon  a  hat  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  shape. 

* 

A  very  convenient  cold-weather  muffler 
seen  this  Winter,  and  adopted  by  both 
men  and  women,  is  the  mufflet.  It  is  a 
rounded  shield  to  put  over  the  chest, 
curved  out  to  fit  the  neck,  with  a  plain 
high  collar,  fitting  like  a  stock,  long 
enough  to  be  crossed  in  the  back,  and 
ends  tucked  under.  The  advantages  of 
the  mufflet  are  that  it  gives  the  protec¬ 
tion  where  most  needed,  without  the 
bulk  in  the  back,  which  is  an  incon¬ 
venience  with  any  ordinary  muffler.  The 
mufflets  are  made  in  heavy  silk  or  broad¬ 
cloth.  with  silk  lining  and  woolen  inter¬ 
lining.  Garnet  and  dark  blue  are  favorite 
colors  for  men’s  wear.  They  look  very 
comfortable  worn  under  a  woman’s  coat 
with  revere  collar,  and  make  a  desirable 
homemade  gift. 

THE  WORKING  DRESS. 

COMFORT  AND  CONVENIENCE  FOR  BUSY 
WOMEN. 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  a 
woman  cannot  keep  neat  when  engaged 
in  her  daily  work.  We  think  that  she 
can,  if  she  exercise  care  in  providing 
clothes  suitable  for  her  occupations. 
The  following  questions  were  sent  to 
some  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  housekeepers,  and 
their  responses  follow  : 

What  style  of  dress  do  you  consider  neatest, 
cleanest,  and  most  convenient  when  engaged  in 
regular  daily  housework  ?  Do  you  provide  a 
regular  working  dress,  or  adapt  gowns  that  are 
too  shabby  for  other  wear  ?  Do  you  wear 
woolen  working  dresses  during  the  Winter  ?  Do 
you  see  any  advantage  in  a  wrapper,  over  a 
separate  skirt  and  waist  ?  Do  you  make  the 
sleeves  in  your  working  gowns  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  rolled  up  ?  Do  you  keep  oversleeves 
and  bib-apron  for  use  around  the  kitchen  after 
changing  the  working  dress  ? 

Wash  Dresses  and  Ample  Aprons. 

I  am  a  farmer’s  daughter  and  a  farmer’s 
wife.  For  myself,  I  provide  simple  wash 
dresses  for  every-day  wear,  made  all  in 
one-piece  for  convenience  and  neatness.  I 
wear  indigo  blue  calico  or  percale  usually, 
made  with  a  yoke-waist  and  straight 
skirt,  both  sewed  to  one  belt  ;  plain 
shirt-sleeves  of  medium  size,  large 
enough  at  the  cuffs  to  be  easily  rolled  up 
whenever  necessary.  A  neat  collar  edged 
with  narrow  lace  finishes  the  dress.  I 
do  not  believe  in  wearing  gowns  that  are 
too  shabby  to  be  worn  elsewhere,  partly 
because  I  think  that  one  looks  so  untidy 
with  old  finery  (?)  on  in  the  kitchen  ; 
and  then  one  cannot  keep  so  clean  in 
anything  that  is  fussily  made.  In  Win¬ 
ter,  I  wear  the  printed  wrapper  material 
that  is  fleece-lined,  and  comes  in  such 
pretty  patterns,  and  make  those  plain 
princess  wrappers  easy-fitting  and  hang¬ 
ing  perfectly  even  at  the  foot  of  the 
skirt.  They  are  warmer  than  calico,  as 
warm,  when  lined,  as  wnolen,  and  easier 
to  cleanse.  I  am  well  provided  with 
long  gingham  aprons  that  I  never  fail  to 
wear  at  my  work,  and  always  take  time 
to  wash,  comb  my  hair  neatly,  and  add 
a  soft  tie  at  my  neck  in  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  I  leave  my  sleeping-room. 

After  the  dinner  work  is  finished,  it  is 
m3'  daily  practice  to  change  my  morning 
gown  for  a  plain  skirt  of  dark  woolen, 
with  a  shirt  waist  in  Summer  or  Winter 
made  of  seasonable  material,  with  the 
addition  of  a  white  apron ;  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  be  seen  by  my  own  family 
or  any  chance  caller.  Please  understand 
that  I  am  far  away  from  a  town,  as  I 
live  on  a  large  farm  three  miles  from  a 
village,  but  I  think  too  much  of  my  hus¬ 
band  and  family  to  allow  myself  ever  to 
look  untidy.  My  mother-in-law,  with 
whom  I  live,  complimented  me  recently, 
saying  that  I  always  looked  neat,  no 
matter  in  what  work  I  was  engaged, 
whether  it  be  picking  blackberries,  feed¬ 


ing  chickens,  washing,  cooking  or  any  of 
the  many  things  we  farmers’  wives  daily 
have  to  do.  I  believe  in  making  home 
and  person  neat  and  attractive  for  the 
home  folks.  I  know  that  it  pays  for  us 
to  be  pleasant,  neatly  dressed,  and  ready 
to  talk  with  the  tired  farmer  when  his 
work  is  finished.  Then  he  will  gladly 
remove  his  working  coat  for  a  cleaner 
garment,  and  his  muddy  boots  for  a  pair 
of  warm  slippers,  and  settle  down  for  a 
comfortable  evening  at  home.  I  am  not 
over  strong,  and  work  hard,  but  I  get 
rested  by  helping  to  make  the  daily  life 
on  a  farm  pleasant,  and  husband  shares 
this  opinion  with  me  that  there  is  no 
place  like  home.  Make  home  pleasant, 
and  keep  the  children  under  the  blessed 
home  influence.  That  will  make  noble  men 
and  women  for  the  coming  generation. 

Virginia.  f.  x.  e. 

A  Separate  Apron  Bib. 

After  many  trials  with  waists  and 
sacques,  I  find  the  calico  wrapper  the 
neatest  and  most  convenient  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  regular  housework  or  garden 
work.  I  buy  the  best  of  cotton  goods, 
and  manage  to  keep  two  or  three  new 
ones  on  hand  at  all  times,  and  they  must 
hang  perfectly,  otherwise  they  are  not 
neat-looking.  I  make  my  sleeves  open 
at  wrist  just  enough  to  turn  back  from 
the  hand  three  or  four  inches.  Over¬ 
sleeves  I  always  keep  on  hand,  as  some¬ 
times  I  am  obliged  to  wash  dishes.  I 
like  a  bib  separate  from  the  apron,  made 
closed  around  the  neck  to  throw  over  the 
head,  with  band  to  button  around  the 
waist.  It  does  away  with  the  dragging 
of  the  apron,  as  when  they  are  attached. 

Wisconsin.  mrs.  ruth  .tones. 

Bibs  and  Oversleeves. 

In  my  view,  a  working  dress  of  print 
or  gingham  is  most  suitable  for  house¬ 
work,  but  I  see  no  harm  in  washing  and 
repairing  some  other  kinds  of  goods, 
which  have  become  shabby  and,  when 
made  decent,  wearing  them  for  work  in 
the  kitchen.  For  instance,  a  printed 
muslin  or  lawn  is  a  comfort,  in  very 
warm  weather,  if  not  too  much  trimmed. 
Such  ought  to  be  simply  made,  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  laundered,  and  not 
be  too  gay  for  work.  A  wrapper  has 
some  advantages,  as  it  is  quickly  put  on, 
and  the  weight  of  the  skirt  is  not  felt  so 
much  as  it  is  when  waist  and  skirt  are 
in  separate  parts.  The  latter  way,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  good  way  to  make  a  dress.  I 
should  not,  usually,  wear  a  loose  wrapper 
much  myself,  but  prefer  a  dress  to  fit  the 
form  better,  in  one  piece,  commonly 
called  princess,  but  some  might  term  it 
a  wrapper.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cleanse 
and  make  over  woolen  dresses,  for  winter 
wear,  if  one  likes  them.  Sleeves  may  be 
made  so  that  they  can  be  easily  rolled 
up,  and  it  may  be  best  to  have  them  so, 
for  one  who  does  all  kinds  of  housework. 

I  keep  oversleeves  and  bib-aprons  to 
wear  with  any  dress  in  which  kitchen 
work  is  done,  and  consider  this  kind  in¬ 
dispensable.  Plenty  of  time  and  money 
are  spent  on  dress,  and  much  thought  is 
given  to  this  subject,  by  most  of  us,  but 
still  there  is  great  need  of  reform,  as  to 
neatness  in  dress.  There  may  be  some 
excuse  for  very  poor  women,  who  can 
hardly  get  gowns  to  make  a  change,  and 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  clean 
clothing,  but  such  persons  are  few,  and 
untidy  clothing  is  commonly  the  result 
of  negligence.  The  poorest  of  our  read¬ 
ers  can  get  hooks  and  eyes,  and  fasten 
their  dresses  neatly,  and  they  can  have 
their  hair  combed,  and  the  person  clean. 

The  summer  boarder,  who  wears  her 
old  silk  in  tatters,  because  she  is  up  in 
New  Hampshire,  has  not  a  very  good 
reason  for  doing  so,  neither  has  the 
wealthy  woman,  who  wears  her  ragged 
silks  for  mornings,  when  up  here,  for  the 
reason  that  she  is  not  in  some  place  of 


resort  for  wealthy  people.  I  think  such 
are  not  numerous.  Some  think  it  is  of  no 
consequence  what  they  wear,  when  doing 
their  work,  but  I  hope  that  no  readers  of 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  will  take  this  view  of  it. 
It  is  best  to  aim  to  have  our  clothes  al¬ 
ways  clean  and  whole,  and  made  in  a 
becoming  way,  but  not  in  a  gaudy  way. 
I  should  consider  a  neat  cotton  dress 
much  better  than  an3r  ragged  silks  or 
other  finery,  where  neatness  is  lacking. 

New  Hampshire.  mrs.  c.  m.  hunt. 

Neatness  the  First  Requisite. 

Most  of  us  are  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  working  dresses,  and  those  made 
whole  are  preferable,  because  they  are 
quickly  put  on.  The  wrapper  has  this 
advantage  over  a  separate  waist  and 
skirt.  To  be  neat,  it  must  not  be  too 
skimpy,  and  of  an  even  length  all  ’round. 
A  wrapper  or  any  other  dress  with  a 
train  dragging  around  the  kitchen,  in 
and  out  of  doors,  is  an  offense  against 
neatness  and  good  sense.  Work  dresses 
are  satisfactory  made  plain  waist  or 
shirt-waist  style,  with  the  skirt  sewed  to 
the  waist.  The  sleeves  I  find  most  easily 
managed  are  made  full,  with  one  seam, 
inside  one  curved  like  a  coat  sleeve  ;  a 
wide  hem  at  the  wrist,  in  which  a  run 
is  made  and  an  elastic  is  run  in,  not  too 
snug,  so  the  sleeve  is  easily  slipped  up 
the  arm.  Wash  dresses  are  neater  than 
woolen  which  will  hold  the  dust.  Out¬ 
ing  cloth  makes  warm  Winter  dresses, 
though  it  is  rather  linty  before  it  is 
washed.  Some  of  our  not -too -good 
dresses  have  to  come  to  the  kitchen  at 
last,  and  the  skirts  do  good  service  for  a 
long  time,  with  shirt-waists  after  the 
original  waist  is  worn  out.  Over-sleeves 
with  elastic  at  top  and  bottom,  are  easily 
slipped  on  and  off.  and  protect  the  good 
dress.  A  good  bib-apron  is  made  like  a 
shop-apron,  straight  up  and  down,  a 
strap  at  the  top  to  slip  over  the  head, 
curved  out  to  go  under  the  arm,  and 
with  a  strap  to  join  the  edges  of  the 
breadth  in  the  back.  Those  made  of 
chambray  look  neat. 

One  good  way  to  hold  all  skirts  from 
sagging  in  the  back  is  to  make  shoulder 
straps  of  a  double  strip  of  cloth,  long 
enough  to  be  safely  pinned  to  all  the 
underskirts  with  stout  pins,  a  little  each 
side  of  the  placket,  crossed  in  the  back 
and  pinned  or  buttoned  to  the  under 
waist  or  corset  at  the  chest.  The  out¬ 
side  skirt  can  be  fastened  a  little  higher 
at  each  strap.  mrs.  i.  l.  hough. 

Massachusetts. 
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The  Garden. 


Leaking  Greenhouse. 

Subscriber,  Wyoming  County,  Pa. —  I  have  a 
greenhouse,  and  am  troubled  to  keep  it  from  leak¬ 
ing.  Putty  does  not  seem  to  keep  the  water  out. 
What  is  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  ? 

Ans. — Subscriber  does  not  give  suffi¬ 
cient  detail  for  a  satisfactory  answer. 
One  of  the  commonest  causes  of  leaky 
greenhouse  roofs  is  imperfect  or  careless 
glazing,  especially  with  inferior  glass, 
which  is  warped  or  otherwise  defective. 
If  the  glass  is  butted,  instead  of  lapping 
over,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
leakage.  Large  panes  of  double-thick 
glass  are  so  heavy  that  they  do  not  keep 
in  place  well  when  lapped,  but  in  butt¬ 
ing,  leakage  is  obviated  by  using  a 
patent  zinc  joint.  There  should  be  no 
leakage,  so  long  as  the  roof  is  in  good 
repair,  if  the  glass  is  properly  laid  in  the 
first  place,  but  where  the  glazing  is  de¬ 
fective,  extra  putty  is  useless,  since  it 
is  the  juncture  of  glass  with  glass,  and 
not  that  of  glass  with  rafters,  which 
causes  the  trouble.  Reglazing  would  be 
the  only  effectual  remedy. 

Black  Flies  and  White  Worms. 

G.  M.  II.,  Canada. — What  will  kill  the  little  black 
flies  and  white  worms  that  are  iu  the  pots  of 
house  plants  ? 

Ans. — We  infer,  from  the  imperfect 
description  given,  that  these  flies  are  a 
species  of  Sciara,  or  Fungus  gnat,  often 
a  pest  in  mushroom  cellars,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  in  greenhouses.  We  have  never 
before  received  any  complaint  of  their 
appearance  among  house  plants.  We 
don’t  think  that  they  are  likely  to  do 
any  damage,  though  they  are  unpleasant 
guests.  These  flies  frequent  decaying 
vegetable  matter  or  fungus,  in  which  the 
larvae  feed.  The  latter  are  slender  white 
worm-like  creatures,  with  black  heads. 
Sometimes,  when  full-grown,  they  ac¬ 
quire  a  curious  habit  of  wandering  about 
in  a  close  band,  looking  like  a  long  slen¬ 
der  snake.  Cases  are  reported  where  the 
larvas  have  wandered  in  an  army  five  or 
six  inches  wide,  and  12  feet  long.  We 
advise  G.  M.  H.  to  observe  rigid  cleanli¬ 
ness  about  the  plants,  that  there  be  no 
decaying  leaves,  fungus  or  mold  about 
them.  The  flies  may  be  destroyed  by 
fumigating  with  tobacco,  by  filling  the 
air  with  Pyrethrum  powder  or  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  kerosene  emulsion.  Not  know¬ 
ing  where  the  plants  are  situated,  it  is 
hard  to  advise  the  best  means  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  flies.  The  larvae  are  not  easily 
killed,  but  Dr.  Lintner  advises,  for  this 
purpose,  that  the  earth  be  soaked  with 
water  containing  Pyrethrum  powder  in 
the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  four  gal¬ 
lons. 

Questions  About  Plants. 

J.  T.  T.,  Essex  County,  N.  ./.—Will  you  give  plain 
cultural  directions  and  mode  of  treatment,  dur¬ 
ing  all  periods,  of  the  following  plants:  1.  Azalea 
(the  potted  variety,  now  being  forced  under 
glass).  2.  Cyclamens.  3.  Everblooming  Prim¬ 
rose  (Primula  obconica).  4.  Cineraria  grandi- 
flora.  5.  Gloxinias  ?  6.  When  will  be  the  proper 
time  to  start  Canna  and  Dahlia  tubers  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  plants  of  Azalea  Indica 
which  make  such  a  show  during  Winter 
and  Spring,  are,  for  the  most  part,  grown 
in  Europe,  especially  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  They  are  grown  in  nursery  beds, 
dug  up,  and  shipped  here  in  the  Fall. 
When  these  semi-dormant  plants  are  re¬ 
ceived,  the  florists  here  pot  them  at  once 
in  a  compost  consisting  of  two-thirds 
loam  and  one-third  leaf  mold.  They 
must  be  potted  very  firmly,  the  soil  being 
rammed  down  at  the  side  of  the  pot  with 
a  flat  stick.  As  they  have  a  very  hard 
ball  of  roots,  and  are  extremely  dry  when 
received,  it  is  well  to  stand  the  plant  in 
a  tub  of  water  for  a  few  minutes  before 
potting  it  ;  otherwise  the  ball  is  so  much 
harder  and  drier  than  the  soil  added 
when  potting,  that  subsequent  waterings 
run  right  through  the  soil,  without  really 
reaching  the  roots.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  neglect  of  this  precaution  is  often 
the  cause  of  trouble  with  Azaleas.  When 
first  potted,  or  when  taken  in  in  the 
Fall,  Azaleas  should  be  started  in  a  cool 


greenhouse  temperature,  ranging  from 
40  to  45  degrees  at  night.  As  the  season 
advances,  a  higher  temperature  may  be 
given,  if  it  is  desired  to  hurry  blooming, 
but  they  make  their  best  growth  in  a 
temperature  of  45  to  55  degrees  at  night, 
and  the  flowers  last  longer  than  when 
warmer.  When  they  are  making  buds, 
remove  the  little  weak  leaf-shoots  that 
may  appear  around  the  flowers  ;  you  do 
not  want  them  to  make  a  lot  of  new 
growth  until  the  flowering  is  over. 
Water  liberally,  yet  do  not  allow  the  soil 
to  become  sodden.  In  an  over-hot,  dry 
place  they  are  likely  to  suffer  from 
thrips,  and  greenfly  is  another  enemy  ; 
fumigation  with  tobacco  may  be  used  for 
both  insects.  Hard  syringing  directed 
to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  will,  also, 
dislodge  thrips.  Fumigation  should  not 
be  used  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
bloom,  as  the  smoke  is  likely  to  injure 
the  flowers.  As  the  flowers  fall,  the 
seed  vessels  should  be  plucked  off,  and 
the  plants  continued  in  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  while  they  make  growth.  They 
may  be  syringed  freely  during  this. 
When  settled  warm  weather  begins,  say 
in  June,  the  Azaleas  may  be  set  outside 
to  ripen  their  wood,  remaining  out  until 
there  is  a  hint  of  frost  in  the  Fall.  A 
slightly  shaded  place  facing  the  north, 
where  they  will  be  free  from  drip,  will 
suit  them.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  stand  the 
pots  on  boards,  so  that  there  is  less  risk 
of  worms  entering  them,  and  bank  up  to 
the  rim  of  the  pot  with  coal  ashes  or  tan 
bark,  so  that  the  soil  does  not  dry  out  so 
rapidly.  The  plants  must  be  watered 
and  syringed  while  in  this  position  and, 
by  the  time  they  are  brought  in,  their 
wood  is  well  ripened,  and  upon  this  de¬ 
pends  the  extent  of  their  bloom. 

2.  Cyclamen  seeds  are  sown  in  .1  anuary 
and  February  for  flowering  plants  the 
next  Winter,  and  in  July  and  August  for 
later  stock.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  well-drained  pots,  and  covered  with 
one-eighth  inch  of  light  soil,  and  are 
started  in  a  temperature  of  60  degrees. 
The  young  plants  take  about  three  shifts 
before  they  come  to  their  blooming 
pots,  usually  a  five  or  six-inch.  The  soil 
is  rich  loam  and  well-rotted  manure,  and 
a  little  sharp  sand.  Abundant  drainage 
is  needed,  and  lumps  of  charcoal  or  bits 
of  old  plaster  are  good  for  this.  Lay  a 
little  green  moss  over  the  drainage,  to 
avoid  clogging.  Syringe  overhead  every 
day.  Never  allow  the  plant  to  become 
wilting  dry,  and  discourage  aphis  with 
tobacco.  The  corms  may  be  carried  over 
from  year  to  year  if  desired,  but  florists 
don’t  do  this. 

3.  We  should  hardly  describe  Primula 
obconica  as  an  “everblooming”  primrose, 
though  it  flowers  profusely.  Seed  may 
be  sown  in  February  and  March,  potted 
into  small  pots  when  about  one  inch 
high,  and  in  June,  put  outside  in  a 
shaded,  airy  frame,  where  the  pots  may 
be  plunged  in  ashes  to  keep  them  from 
drying  out.  They  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible,  and  will  need  about 
three  shifts  before  the  flowering  pots. 
The  general  treatment  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Cyclamen.  When  brought  inside, 
they  like  alight  house  with  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  degrees.  Pot  them  in  light 
loam  with  one-third  leaf  mold  and  a 
little  sand. 

4.  Sow  Cinerarias  in  July  and  August, 
in  light  loam,  well  drained.  They  like 
a  cool  temperature,  so  keep  them  in  a 
nice  airy  place ;  a  good  many  of  the 
young  seedlings  succumb  to  the  heat. 
They  must  be  very  carefully  watered  ;  if 
this  be  overdone,  they  will  die,  but  if 
too  dry,  they  wilt  or  lose  their  leaves. 
Pot  in  rather  coarse,  lumpy  soil  with 
one-fourth  well-rotted  manure.  While 
the  Cineraria  demands  cool  temperature, 
it  will  not  endure  any  frost.  Spread  the 
plants  out  as  they  increase  in  size,  so 
that  the  broad  leaves  are  not  crowded, 
and  always  keep  tobacco  stems  lying  on 
the  bench  between  the  pots,  as  these 
plants  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  aphis. 

5.  Start  Gloxinia  tubers  from  the  mid- 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins- 
-ow’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


die  of  February  to  the  end  of  March  ;  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  bother  with 
seed.  Pot  in  three-inch  or  four-inch 
pots,  the  top  of  the  tuber  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Use  light  loam, 
mixed  with  leaf  mold  and  sharp  sand. 
Keep  in  a  night  temperature  of  55  to  60 
degrees.  Water  at  planting,  then  give 
no  more  water  until  they  have  made 
some  leaves.  When  width  of  leaves  cov¬ 
ers  the  pot,  move  into  five  or  six-inch 
size.  Fill  one-third  of  the  pot  with 
broken  charcoal,  with  some  green  moss 
over  it.  Give  slight  shade  at  all  times, 
never  syringe,  and  wet  the  leaves  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  possible.  Never  let  them  flag  for 
want  of  water  when  in  bloom.  After 
blooming,  dry  off  like  Callas,  and  store 
in  a  temperature  of  55  degrees  until  time 
to  start  them  again. 

6.  Start  Canna  and  Dahlia  tubers  any 
time  during  March.  The  French  Gannas 
are  started  earlier  than  the  foliage  type, 
by  the  florists,  who  like  to  have  them 
ready  to  show  flower  when  sold. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE 


Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing  with  and  without  lower 
cable  barbed.  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  for  Lawns  and 
cemeteries.  Steel  Gates,  posts,  etc. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


Can’t  Help  It. 

Page  Fence  must  be  made  of  superior  material  If 
the  coll  in  the  wire  is  to  continue,  year  after  year, 
to  “give  and  take."  More  elasticity  a'ways  means 
greater  tensile  strength. 

PAGE  WO  YEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Enamel  iR.e 

MODERN 

STOVE  POLISH 


•ted  with  a  cloth* 
Gives  a  quick  polish 
without  dirt. 

J.L.Prescolt&  Co.  New  York 


High 
A  rm 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  80  days  in  your  own  home  and 
|  save  $10  to  $25.  No  money  in  advance. 
I  KM)  Kenwood  Machine  for  $23.00 
|  $50  Arlington  Machine  for  $19.30 
Singer*  (Made  by  us)  $8,  $11.30,  $15 
1  and  27  other  styles.  All  attachment*  FKEJC 
1  We  pay  freight.  Buy  from  factory.  Save 
1  agents  large  profits.  Over  100,000  In  n*e. 
1  Catalogue  and  testimonials  FREE* 
{Write  at  once.  Addre**  (In  fall), 

.  64  West  Van 


NEW  BECKER 

Washing  Machine. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  Machines.  County  rights  for 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  free. 
N.  G.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  skirt, 
and  with  mnoh  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  A  prices-  _ 

write  Portland  Mfg.  Co.  .Box  14,  Portland,  Mien. 
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l  KEYSTONE 

WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 
will  keep  your  stock  in  and  your  neighbor’s 
out.  Stray  Hogs,  Cattle,  Horses  or  Sheep  can¬ 
not  destroy  your  crops  when  you  fence  with 
the  KEYSTONE.  25  to  68  Inches  high.  Send 

Lfor  free  book  on  fence  construction 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 


? 


No,1®  RngIG3ty^Peorla,  III. 


FENCE  YOUR  FARM 

With  a  Good  F once  Cheaply. 


THE  ADVANCE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


which  is  sold  direct  to  the  f  armer, freight  paid,  wo  belie  ve 
to  be  the  best  fence  made  for  the  money.  Our  plan  of 
soiling  saves  the  farmers  the  dealer’s  profit  aimbrlnga 
the  fence  toa  price  that  beats  the  hand  fencemnehlne 
both  for  eheapness  and  quality  of  fence.  A  continuous 
fence;  all  tie  wires  being  interwoven — no  loose  ends; 
tie  wires  ean’t  slip.  Prices  way  down.  Send  for  our 
new  circulars  and  extra  special  discount  to  farmers. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO..  9  Old  St.  Peoria,  Ill. 


BOWEN 
.CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO  . 


(Tin  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)  |  U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer,  c 


Bend  for 


circulars' 


NORWALK. O. 


Tb«  twist  if  what  mxkea  the  Kltselmaa  Fence  fa¬ 

in  o  us.  With  our  Duplex  Automatio  Machine  you 
eaa  make  100  styles  and  60  roda  per  day  of  th* 
Best  Woven  Wire  Fenoe  on  Earth, 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig-tight 


FOR  182  PER  ROD 

Chicken  fence  19o.  Rabbit-proof 
fence  16e.  and  a  good  Hog  feno* 
for  12c.  per  rod.  Plain,  Coiled 
Spring  and  Barbed  Wire  te  farm¬ 
er*  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Address, 
iox  10C,~  Ridgeville,  Indiana* 


Bettersendforourfence  literature. 1 


Did  You  Know 

about  CYCLONE  FENCE  befors 
youaawthis  ad  1  It  a  mad«  of  strong  cable.  . 
and  heavy  crois  wire..  Turns  everything  ' 
andendures.  Wesell  wire  at  wholesale,  j 


^CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.  Holly,  Mich. 


^VICTORIES._ 

FOUR  MEDALS — 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD — Chattahoochle  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889, _ 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 
don,  Canada.  1893. _ _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1896. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

VB~  Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  — ’ will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1804.  Paid  up  Capital  SI, OOO.OOO. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  1.0(718,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

WWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
unequal ed  HOMS  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  oatalogae  and  prloes. 
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[LIVE  STOCK! 

AND  DAIRY. 


Every  few  years,  there  comes  a  so- 
called  new  theory  regarding  the  regula¬ 
tion  or  control  of  sex.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  i  importance  to  stock  breed¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  safe  to  say'  that  all 
such  theories  have  been  tested  with 
great  care.  The  results  have  never  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  have  been  obtained  by  work¬ 
ing  upon  the  theory  that  sex  is  usually 
determined  by  the  weaker  parent.  The 
latest  theory  appears  to  be  based  some¬ 
what  on  this  line  of  reasoning,  viz.,  that 
high  or  low  feeding  of  the  female  parent 
will  determine  the  sex  of  the  offspring. 
The  advantage  of  possessing  a  definite 
and  positive  rule  for  determining  sex,  is 
quite  evident.  The  breeders  of  Jersey 
stock,  for  example,  would  desire  90  per 
cent  of  females,  while  a  horseman  would 
secure  that  proportion  of  males.  The 
rule  carried  out  with  humans  would, 
probably,  result  in  such  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  males  that  there  would,  in  time, 
be  danger  of  a  decline  in  the  human 
race. 

It  is  said  that  a  Scotchman  has  in¬ 
vented  a  milk-can  washer  which,  we 
understand,  works  by  means  of  stiff 
brushes  on  the  outside  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  can.  Not  much  is  known 
about  this  machine  except  in  a  few  cream¬ 
eries  out  West.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  a  live  jet  of  steam  forced  inside  of 
the  can  under  powerful  pressure,  is  the 
best  cleaner  that  can  be  devised.  Too 
many  cheap  cans  have  ridges  or  rough 
rivets  on  the  inside  where  sour  milk  can 
easily  gather.  Rough  soldering  on  the 
inside  will  often  make  a  bad  place  for 
sour  milk.  Such  cans  ought  to  be  rinsed 
in  boiling  water,  then  thoroughly  steam¬ 
ed,  and  the  cans  left  topside  up  in 
the  sun,  if  possible.  The  New  York  Board 
of  Health  would  do  well  to  enforce  an 
ordinance  requiring  all  milk  cans  to  be 
thoroughly  steamed  before  they  are 
sent  back  to  the  farm.  This  would  help 
the  farmer,  and  aid  in  securing  better¬ 
keeping  milk. 

We  have  often  referred  to  “  deviled  ” 
butter — the  new  fraud  that  promises  to 
injure  the  sale  of  the  pure  article.  It  is 
working  into  the  regular  dairy  markets, 
and  competing  with  honest  butter  every¬ 
where.  What  are  dairymen  to  do  about 
it  ?  Here  is  a  note  from  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb, 
of  Indiana  : 

I  have  visited  such  a  butter  factory  as  you  re¬ 
fer  to.  I  have  seen  quantities  of  old  butter  that 
had  grown  rancid  in  groceries,  brought  into  this 
factory,  where  it  was  melted  and  clmrned  in 
milk  or  buttermilk  and  made  over  and  shipped 
east  to  commission  firms.  This  butter,  as  brought 
or  shipped  into  the  factory,  is  offensive  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  smell.  It  is  fit  only  for  soap  fat  and 
other  similar  purposes.  I  believe  that  manufac¬ 
turers  of  oleomargarine  are  better  justified  in 
placing  their  goods  upon  the  market  in  imitation 
of  butter,  than  are  these  people  who  make  this 
worked-over  material,  that  should  never  be  sold 
under  the  conditions  that  it  is.  It  is  certainly 
unfit  for  table  consumption,  although  it  might 
serve  for  some  cooking  purposes.  I  see  no  reason 
why  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  material 
should  not  be  obliged  to  comply  with  a  law  which 
should  specify  that  such  stuff  should  be  labeled, 
“Reworked  Shop  Butter.”  In  that  event,  con¬ 
sumers  would  know  what  they  are  buying. 

The  trouble  is  to  frame  a  law  that  will 
describe  this  grease  properly.  It  often 
contains  even  more  butter  fat  than  fresh 
butter,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  con¬ 
tains  inferior  animal  fats  as  does  “  oleo.” 
The  Massachusetts  Dairy  Bureau,  after 
considering  the  matter,  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  legislation  against  it.  It  is  not 
true  butter,  however,  and  those  who  sell 
it  ought  to  be  forced  to  mark  it  with 
some  distinct  name.  In  New  England, 
it  is  called  “sterilized”  butter.  This 
name  is  not  only  misleading,  but  it 
“  steals  the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the 
devil  in.”  So  much  is  said  about  “  ster¬ 
ilizing  ”  now  that  some  people  really 
think  this  rotten  butter  has  been  treated 


so  that  “disease  germs”  have  been  killed  ! 
All  the  good  the  heat  does  is  to  take  the 
stench  out  of  it.  We  would  like  to  see 
all  dealers  compelled  by  law  to  mark 
the  stuff,  “  Deviled  Butter.”  If  some 
one  will  suggest  a  better  word,  we  will 
accept  it,  but  some  brand  must  be  put 
on  this  fraud. 

Rivalry  between  separator  agents  and 
manufacturers  has  led  to  some  queer 
stories  about  the  supposed  value  of  cer¬ 
tain  machines.  For  instance,  some  agents 
undertake  to  say  that  their  separator 
will  give  a  more  “churnable”  cream  than 
others.  The  conditions  which  influence 
the  “  churnability  ”  of  cream  are  such 
that  the  kind  of  separator  usee  has  no 
effect  upon  them.  These  conditions  are  : 
The  quality  of  the  globules  of  fat,  the 
viscosity  of  the  milk,  the  ripeness  of  the 
cream,  the  nature  of  the  agitation,  and 
the  temperature.  The  viscosity  of  the 
milk  and  the  quality  of  the  globules  of 
fat,  both  as  to  size  and  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness  or  softness,  are  governed  by  the 
cow,  her  feed,  and  the  length  of  time  she 
has  been  in  milk.  The  larger  the  globules 
of  fat,  the  more  readily  will  they  adhere 
to  each  other  as  they  move  in  the  churn  ; 
likewise,  the  softer  they  are,  the  more 
easily  will  they  adhere.  The  other  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  churning  have  to  do  with 
the  treatment  of  the  ci*eam  after  it  has 
come  from  the  separator.  Thus  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  kind  of  separator 
used  has  no  influence  upon  the  “  churna¬ 
bility  ”  of  the  cream  coming  from  it.  One 
separator  may  give  a  richer  cream  than 
another,  but  the  ease  and  thoroughness 
of  churning,  and  the  quality  of  the  butter 
obtained  are  not  affected  thereby. 

It  will  not  do  to  depend  too  closely 
upon  the  Babcock  test  in  judging  a  milk¬ 
man’s  honesty.  The  machine  has  neither 
brains  nor  judgment.  Dr.  Jenkins,  of 
Connecticut,  tells  of  a  milkman  who  sold 
milk  to  a  public  institution  under  a 
guarantee  of  four  per  cent  butter  fat. 
The  station  was  asked  to  examine  the 
milk,  as  it  seemed  of  poor  quality.  Care¬ 
ful  instructions  were  given  about  sam¬ 
pling.  and  the  milk  was  drawn  and 
tested.  The  samples  were  found  to 
be  below  the  guarantee  ;  yet  the  milk¬ 
man  was  positive  that  he  gave  what  he 
charged  for.  Later,  an  agent  of  the 
station  stopped  the  wagon  at  5  A.  m.,  and 
carefully  sampled  the  contents  of  each 
can.  The  wagon  delivered  the  full  cans, 
and  left  the  ground  with  empty  cans. 
Shortly  before  dinner  time,  and  again 
before  supper  time,  on  the  same  day,  the 
agent  took  samples  from  the  cans  just  as 
the  milk  was  delivered  for  use.  The  Bab¬ 
cock  test  showed  that  the  milk  on  the 
milkman's  wagon  varied  from  5  to  5.8 
per  cent  fat.  In  the  same  cans  before 
dinner,  the  milk  varied  from  2.7  to  3.95 
per  cent,  while  just  before,  the  compari¬ 
son  ran  from  3.70  to  4.40  per  cent.  It 
appeared  that  some  one  had  poured  off 
the  cream  from  the  tops  of  the  cans  for 
kitchen  purposes,  and  then  poured  out 
the  remaining  milk  as  it  was  required, 
always  without  stirring.  The  milkman, 
therefore,  was  right — the  Babcock  test 
was  also  right — but  the  samples  drawn 
from  the  cans  were  not  fair,  for  the  top 
had  been  poured  off  before  they  were 
taken. 

The  old  question  about  feeding  tur¬ 
nips  to  milch  cows,  comes  up  every  year. 
On  page  21,  a  New  York  State  reader 
said  that  his  butter  was  bitter,  and  he 
was  told  that  this  “off”  flavor  came  from 
feeding  turnips.  The  advice  given  him 
was  to  feed  turnips  directly  after  milk¬ 
ing.  The  characteristic  flavors  due  to 
feeding  garlic,  onions,  turnips  and  cab¬ 
bage  come  from  volatile  oils.  These 
pass  easily  through  all  the  tissues  of  the 
animal,  and  in  a  short  time,  will  pass  off 
through  the  various  excretory  channels. 
If  they  are  fed,  therefore,  10  or  12  hours 
before  milking,  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  have  passed  away  without  fla¬ 
voring  the  milk.  The  man  who  asked 
that  question  now  says  that  he  always 
fed  turnips  within  half  an  hour  before 


milking.  Now  he  sends  the  following 
note  : 

When  I  received  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  8,  and 
read  the  answer  to  my  question,  I  started  to 
feed  turnips  again  after  milking,  to  the  cows 
from  which  we  were  making  butter,  and  the  but¬ 
ter  was  all  right  and  did  not  have  the  bitter  taste 
any  more.  That  was  three  weeks  ago,  and  I 
think  it  all  right  to  feed  them  after  milking.  We 
have  always  been  feeding  mangels,  but  for  the 
last  two  years,  we  had  poor  luck  in  growing 
them,  so  I  have  tried  turnips,  thinking  them  just 
as  good,  but  they  are  not.  J.  G. 

That  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  com¬ 
mon  experience.  It  is,  also,  probable 
that  most  of  the  bitter  principle  in  the 
turnip  is  found  near  the  crown.  We 
know  that,  in  sugar  beets,  the  part  above 
ground  must  be  cut  off,  as  it  contains 
most  of  the  principles  that  must  later 
be  taken  out  of  the  sugar.  Chopping 
the  turnips  some  hours  before  they  are 
fed,  will,  also,  enable  most  of  this  vola¬ 
tile  oil  to  pass  away,  as  will  be  found  by 
smelling  of  a  box  of  chopped  turnips. 

Every  now  and  then  we  get  a  state¬ 
ment  about  a  cow  that  gives  bad  milk — 
bitter  or  off  flavor  in  some  way.  These 
cows  are  generally  well  fed  and  well 
cared  for.  and  the  scientists  look  wise 
and  talk  about  “bacteria”  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort.  Dr.  W.  O.  Eastwood,  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  gives  this  curious  case  of  a 
family  cow : 

Of  late,  our  family  cow  has  been  giving  us  a 
good  deal  of  trouble.  Her  milk  became  so  un¬ 
pleasant  that  we  could  not  use  it.  The  cream  at 
first  was  hard  to  churn,  and  the  butter,  when  it 
did  come,  was  bad;  but  after  a  while,  it  got  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  butter  at  all, 
and  for  a  short  time,  the  milk  was  fed  to  the  pigs. 
The  cow  seemed  in  perfect  health,  and  gave  a 
liberal  allowance  of  milk,  having  calved  last 
Spring.  Her  progenitors  for  several  generations 
back,  were  liable  to  fall  into  the  same  way  when 
shut  up  in  the  stable,  especially  if  fed  grain. 
This  one  has  been  getting  hay,  bran,  mangels  or 
sugar  beets,  and  dry  corn  stover.  With  all  the 
experience  that  we  have  had  in  this  way  with 
bitter,  stringy,  ill-smelling  milk,  and  with  all  the 
information  and  advice  that  our  friends  have 
afforded  us  upon  the  matter,  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulty  was  still  an  object  of 
search— we  had  yet  to  find  it.  This  case  seemed 
about  as  bad  as  it  well  could  be.  I  directed  the 
man  that  attends  to  the  cow  to  mix  a  small  hand¬ 
ful  of  Epsom  salts  in  every  mess  of  bran  that  he 
gave  her.  She  did  not  approve  of  the  change, 
and  would,  at  first  at  any  rate,  leave  some  of  her 
mess.  But  the  milk  gradually  improved  until  it 
got  quite  right,  and  it  still  remains  so.  We  can 
make  butter,  or  we  can  scald  the  milk  and  use 
the  cream  in  the  shape  of  Devonshire  or  clotted 
cream,  as  it  is  called.  The  butter  is  good,  and 
the  cream  is  perfectly  sweet.  As  it  was,  if  the 
churn  was  going  in  the  attempt  to  make  butter, 
one  could  sometimes  be  almost  certain  by  the 
smell  of  it  that  the  butter  would  never  come. 

Now  who  will  tell  us  how  the  Epsom 
salts  helped  the  milk  ?  We  have  seen 
cases  where  the  “  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness  ”  was,  apparently,  sweetened  by  a 
good  dose  of  pills.  One  thing  is  sure  : 
The  cow  takes  either  good  or  bad  quali¬ 
ties  from  her  mother. 

At  least  one  progressive  farmer  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island  finds  a  very 
satisfactory  profit  in  dairy  cows.  He 
keeps  15,  having  a  large  proportion  of 
Jersey  blood.  He  sells  his  milk  in  a  near¬ 
by  town  which  is  considerable  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  resort.  The  price  varies  from  five 
to  eight  cents  a  quart  according  to  the 
season  and  the  amount  taken.  His  sales 
of  milk  and  cream  last  year  amounted  to 
$118  per  cow,  not  counting  the  butter 
made  from  surplus  milk,  the  calves  sold, 
or  the  milk  and  cream  used  in  the  family, 
which  was  considerable.  Had  these  been 
included,  the  returns  would  have  been, 
at  least,  $125  or  $130  per  cow.  Besides 
this,  a  lot  of  valuable  manure  is  made 
for  the  land,  and  that  the  fertility  of  the 
latter  is  well  maintained,  is  shown  by 
the  yield  of  150  bushels  of  ears  of  corn 
per  acre.  Most  of  the  corn,  how¬ 
ever,  goes  into  the  silo,  one  of  the  very 
few  on  the  Island.  The  grain  feed  is 
largely  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
these,  with  the  corn  in  the  ensilage,  give 
excellent  results.  The  ensilage  is  made 
from  well-grown  and  matured  corn.  He 


expects  to  increase  the  yield  of  corn 
largely  the  coming  year,  by  planting  in 
drills.  These  results,  on  a  soil  not  natur¬ 
ally  the  best,  indicate  that  there  is  a 
good  profit  in  supplying  what  people 
want,  if  it  is  gone  about  in  the  right 
way. 


BABY’S  COniNQ. 

Nature  intended  that 
every  woman  should 
look  forward  to  the  com¬ 
ing  of  her  baby  with  joy 
and  hope,  unclouded  by 
anxiety.  Almost  pain¬ 
less  parturition  is  quite 
the  usual  thing  among 
uncivilized  people. 
Even  in  our  own  country 
it  occasionally  happens 
with  women  in  robust 
health  and  good  condi¬ 
tion.  It  ought  to  be  the 
rule  instead  of  the  excep¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  usual  pain  and  suf¬ 
fering  may  be  avoided  by 
looking  after  the  mother’s  general  health, 
and  specially  strengthening  the  particular 
organs  concerned  in  parturition. 

Manymothers  have  been  brought  through 
the  trying  time  almost  painlessly  by  the  aid 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It 
prepares  the  system  for  delivery  by  im¬ 
parting  the  organic  strength  and  elasticity 
which  the  mother  specially  needs;  shortens 
the  time  of  labor  and  of  confinement ;  pro¬ 
motes  the  secretion  of  abundant  nourish¬ 
ment  for  the  child  and  fortifies  the  entire 
constitution  against  the  after  period  of  de¬ 
pression  and  weakness.  It’s  use  should 
begin  in  the  early  months  of  gestation — the 
earlier  the  better. 

Mrs.  Fred  Hunt,  of  Glenville.  Schenectady  Co., 
N.  Y.,  savs  :  “  I  read  about  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  being  so  good  for  a  woman  with 
child,  so  I  got  two  bottles  last  September,  and 
December  13th,  I  had  a  twelve-pound  baby  girl. 
When  I  was  confined  I  was  not  sick  in  any  way. 

I  did  not  suffer  any  pain,  and  when  the  child 
was  born  I  walked  into  another  room  and  went 
to  bed.  I  never  had  an  after-pain  or  any  other 
pain.  This  is  the  eighth  child  and  the  laigest 
of  them  all.  I  suffered  everything  that  flesh 
could  suffer  with  the  other  babies.  I  always  had 
a  doctor  and  then  he  could  not  help  me  very 
much,  but  this  time  my  mother  and  my  husband 
were  alone  with  me.  My  baby  was  only  seven 
days  old  when  I  got  up  and  dressed  and  left  my 
room  and  stayed  up  all  day.” 

Ilf.  J—  Head  Farmer  at  Long  Island  State 
VVallTcll  Hospital,  Kings  Park,  L.  I.  To  till 
position  March  15.  For  all  further  information  and 
terms,  apply,  stating  all  facts  regarding  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience  to  LONG  ISLAND  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Kings  Park,  L.  I. 


Superintendent  or  Manager  of  Farm  or  Estate  wants 
position.  Capable,  energetic,  strictly  honest; 
accustomed  to  handling  large  bodies  of  help. 

A.  E.  ODIORNE,  Brunswick,  Me. 


«  I  About  85  acres  of  excellent 
t  Ol  Fruit,  Vegetable  or  Farm 

land,  or  would  make  an  excellent  Chicken  and  Poul¬ 
try  farm,  located  in  Cumberland  Co..  N.  J.  Price  very 
low.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  cheap  home.  Inquire  of 
WM.  A.  WHITE.  P.  O.  Box  20,  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y. 


^  _  I  Ohio  Farm,  103  acres,  good 

I  O I  Cl  I  w  land,  10  room  house,  two  barns, 

buildings  and  fences  good;  nice  orchard,  plenty  of 
water;  20  acres  timber,  well  drained.  Numerous 
pikes.  Two  miles  from  railroad  station,  12  miles 
from  Wesleyan  University  and  Seminary.  Good 
neighborhood.  No  waste  nor  overflow.  Taxes  low. 
No  objectionable  features.  Price,  $7,500,  on  long  time. 

HAYES  THOMPSON,  Marion,  Ohio. 


OTATOES 


UNCLE  SAM  (from  Henderson 
stock),  $1  per  bushel;  CARMAN 
No.  3,  80c.  per  bushel,  four  bush- 

DiDPB’T.T -  1  *’  '*'r 


STANDARD  STEEL  WIRE  NAILS 

100  pounds,  mixed  sizes,  $1.50:  300  pounds,  freight 
paid,  $5.  Send  stamp  for  price  list. 

JAMES  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


t  Pls»nfg»w^Dl'i,,s’Seetllers\ 

\f  B  m m  m  29  kinu*  and  slyui*.  f 

I  Plau ts  corn,  peas,  beans,  onions  6l  all  kinds* 
— garden  seeds ;  12  acres  a  day ;  it's  a  laborf 
saver.  Our CheckRow  Corn  Planters 
drops  in  hills  or  drills,  best  made,) 
$28.50;  hand  planter, 59c.  Bro'd* 
cast  Seeder, #1. 25.  WagonBox  Seed-: 
fler#1?.  Most  complete  line  of  seeders  J 
_  ■rdrilla  and  planters  ever  offered.  TJ.ff 
iresult  of  HO  years.  Also  Plows,  Harrows  Rollers  and! 
■Cultivators  Send  for  our  free  208 -page  Spring  Catalogue. \ 

^^RVTNJMITHiC0,.H64JiCUSl2?JLSi£^atb114 


<  <S> 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


Is  the  most  perfect  Corn  Dropper  in  the  world.  With 
or  without  fertilizer  attachment.  Write  for  circulars 
and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills.  We  can 
SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Make  an  Early  Season 


using  our  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN 

E.  Every  man  of  experience  knows  that 
that  is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  wee'  s 
in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained.  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  ami 

Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
Tops,  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.  Write  for  what 
youwant.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON  76  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


.WHAT  SIZE  FOR  JERSEY  COWS ? 

Which  do  you  prefer — big  or  little 
Jersey  cows  ?  That  question  is  often 
discussed  among  dairymen.  In  a  recent 
Jersey  Bulletin,  Mr.  A.  Baker  says  : 

nip:  and  little  are  relative  terms.  A  big  Jersey 
would  make  but  a  little  Short-horn,  and  a  Jersey 
cow  as  big  as  a  good-sized  Holstein  would  be  a 
monstrosity  and,  most  likely,  worthless.  The 
Jersey  is,  by  long  inheritance,  a  small  breed.  Size 
has  come  to  be  one  Of  the  fixed  marks  of  the  breed. 
But  within  the  limits  of  normal  size,  there  is  a 
difference  of  as  much  as  400  pounds,  or  more 
than  one-third,  in  Jersey  cows.  Some  barely  go 
over  600  pounds,  while  others  weigh  as  high  as 
1,100  or  even  1,300  pounds.  The  bulk  of  the  breed, 
however,  keeps  to  the  happy  medium. 

Few  people  look  for  great  size  in  a 
Jersey  cow.  “Quality”,  or  the  ability 
to  make  butter  out  of  grain  and  fodder, 
is  her  specialty.  If  a  farmer  desired  a 
big  butter  cow,  he  would  do  better  to 
breed  medium-sized  Guernseys  instead 
of  overgrown  Jerseys.  A  good  type  of 
a  business  .Jersey  is  shown  on  page  139. 
She  is  owned  by  Irving  F.  Rich,  of  Cort¬ 
land  County,  N.  Y.  She  is  registered, 
“  Diana  of  the  Oaks  ”  72622.  Her  record 
for  last  June  was  51  pounds  14  ounces  of 
butter,  besides  supplying  the  family  with 
milk.  The  five-year-old  boy  who  is  lead¬ 
ing  the  cow  is,  also,  of  good  stock.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  let  such  little  chaps  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  stock.  At  Hope 
Farm,  we  often  let  the  “  graft  ”  lead  the 
cow  and  the  horses  about. 

“  Diana  ”  is  a  business  cow.  She  has 
to  help  earn  the  family  living.  As  Mr. 
Rich  writes  : 

We  are  much  interested  in  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
as  we  fancy  that  we  are  situated  much  alike, 
and  have  experienced  the  same  failures  and 
difficulties.  But  we  feel  that  we  are,  somehow, 
outgrowing  or  overcoming  some  of  the  obstacles, 
and  we  think  that  our  improvement  is  largely 
due  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  experience. 

One  thing  is  sure,  it  pays  a  man  who  is 
starting  out  at  farming  to  take  good, 
stock  for  the  foundation  of  his  herd.  Cow. 
hog  or  poultry — it  pays  to  start  right. 


THE  JERSEY  COW. 

[Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Breeders  by  Valancey  E.  Fuller.] 

The  Jersey  cow  is  a  true  representative 
of  a  high  class  of  dairy  animal.  Breed  is 
the  creation  of  feed  and  care,  and  there 
is  no  question  whatever  that  the  Jersey 
cow  is,  of  herself,  a  living  example  of 
the  force  of  brain  over  matter.  By  that 
I  mean  that  the  Jersey  cow.  as  she  stands 
to-day  is,  in  every  essential,  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  what  she  was  10  or  15  years 
ago.  In  former  years,  the  Jersey  cow 
was  looked  upon  as  a  delicate  creature, 
and  not  fit  for  the  every-day  dairy.  To¬ 
day,  we  find  that  the  man  who  is  looking 
for  the  cow  which  will  produce  the  great¬ 
est  quantity  of  butter,  cheese  and  high- 
class  milk  that  will  sell  readily  through¬ 
out  the  country,  is  using  this  little,  weak 
cow,  not  the  rich  man's  pet,  but  the  poor 
man’s  friend  and  the  mortgage-lifter. 

How  has  she  received  this  recognition? 
I  claim  that  she  has  done  it  through 
sheer  force  of  merit.  There  are  elements 
which  enter  into  the  success  of  any  line 
of  breed,  and  the  greatest  and  most  essen¬ 
tial  element  is  prepotency — the  power  to 
impress  upon  the  offspring  the  qualities 
that  the  ancestors  possess.  The  force  of 
breed  and  care  is  the  power  to  give  that 
element.  The  Jersey,  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  has  kept  this  breed  power  for 
400  years. 

On  the  Island  of  Jersey,  we  have  our 
agent.  Before  the  animal  is  allowed  to 
leave  the  Island,  the  agent  brands  a  num¬ 
ber  upon  the  hoof  or  the  horn,  by  which 
he  describes  her.  A  chain  is,  also,  placed 
around  her  neck  and  fastened  with  a 
padlock,  and  upon  this  chain  is  a  tag 
with  the  same  number  as  the  one  branded 
upon  the  hoof  or  horn.  Upon  arriving 
in  this  country,  she  is  detained  in  quar¬ 
antine  for  three  months.  During  that 
time,  the  description  of  the  animal  is 
sent  to  us  by  our  agent  there,  and  some 
member  of  the  club,  usually  myself,  will 
go  to  the  animal  in  quarantine,  and  with 
a  key,  which  is  a  duplicate  of  the  one  in 
possession  of  our  agent  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  we  unfasten  the  padlock  and  re¬ 
move  the  chain  from  the  animal’s  neck. 
By  comparing  the  description  sent  us  by 


our  agent,  with  the  animal  received,  we 
know  that  she  is  the  animal  sent  from 
the  Island  of  Jersey  ;  thus  every  precau¬ 
tion  is  taken  to  procure  from  the  Island 
of  Jersey  the  very  identical  animal 
shipped  to  us. 

Breeders  fully  realize  the  value  of  the 
power  of  prepotency.  You  find  phenome¬ 
nal  animals.  Those  animals  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  artificial  breeding,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  among  the  Jerseys, 
families  of  Jerseys  which  are  essentially 
prepotent,  and  also,  certain  individuals 
that  are  especially  prepotent.  There  is 
no  question  whatever  as  to  the  prepo¬ 
tency. 

About  30  years  ago,  in  1868,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  organized  by 
a  few  gentlemen  who  resided  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Connecticut. 
They,  at  that  time,  established  a  herd 
record  for  the  purpose  of  introducing- 
and  improving  the  breed  of  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle  in  America.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  registered  50,000  bulls  and  128,750 
cows,  making  a  total  of  178,850  cattle. 
This  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon 
the  future  of  the  Jersey  cow.  The  Club 
is  noted  for  its  accuracy  in  recording 
pedigrees,  every  means  in  their  power 
being  taken  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  breed  from  taint  and  fraud.  This  is 
the  only  association  which  keeps  a  man 
ready  at  all  times  to  make  investigation 
into  fraud  or  irregularity.  At  least  20 
per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  this  country  are 
absolutely  pure,  but  unregistered.  This 
proclaims  the  fact  that  the  Jersey  cow 
lias  overcome  the  prejudices  that  existed 
against  her  in  her  early  ancestry.  There 
is  no  question  whatever  that,  in  Un¬ 
economic  production  of  milk,  of  butter 
and  of  cheese,  the  .Jersey  cow  stands  to¬ 
day  without  a  peer  in  this  country. 

The  tendency  which  the  Jersey  cow 
has  for  the  continuity  of  milk  enables- 
her  to  make  a  profit  for  her  owner,  not 
only  during  the  first  six  months,  but 
during  the  entire  period  of  lactation. 
With  the  ordinary  cow,  while  she  may 
make  a  profit  during  the  first  six  months, 
yet  during  the  second  six  months,  the 
food  which  should  be  used  in  making 
profit  throug’h  the  pail  is  stored  up  in 
flesh  at  a  loss  to  the  owner.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  dairy  cow  does  not  give  3,000  pounds 
of  milk  or  150  pounds  of  butter  per  year. 
You  cannot  comlfine  in  the  dairy  cow 
the  general-purpose  cow.  The  moment 
you  cease  to  have  the  cow  convert  her 
food  into  milk  to  go  into  the  pail  and  to 
put  it  upon  her  back,  then  she  ceases  to 
be  a  dairy  cow.  The  profitable  dairy 
cow  is  the  cow  which,  in  the  last  period 
of  lactation,  continues  to  make  herself 
a  profit,  and  there  is  no  cow  in  the  world 
to-day  that  has  the  same  degree  in  the 
continuity  of  milk  that  the  Jersey  cow 
has. 

The  Jersey  cow  has  been  sneered  at 
and  is  described  as  being  a  lean,  weak 
animal  that  the  wind  would  blow  through, 
with  razor  withers  and  hip  bones  upon 
which  you  can  hang  your  hat.  I  want 
such  an  animal — give  me  the  razor  withers 
and  let  me  hang  my  hat  on  her  hip  hones. 
The  Jersey  cow  has  in  herself  a  latent 
nervous  force — that  power  to  do  certain 
work  which,  in  another  cow,  would  fail. 
This  force  enables  the  Jersey  cow  to 
fight  and  live  in  case  of  disease,  where  a 
less  hardy  cow  would  die.  The  nerve 
force  of  the  dairy  cow  to  give  from  4,000 
to  6,000  pounds  of  milk,  and  from  300  to 
500  pounds  of  butter  per  year,  is  the 
force  which  gives  the  longevity  to  the 
Jerseys. 

The  most  profitable  cow,  either  for 
beef  or  butter  or  milk,  is  the  cow  which 
has  the  ability  to  respond  to  feed  and 
care.  The  time  to  fix  the  natural  tend¬ 
ency  in  any  cow  is  before  she  is  born. 
The  condition  the  mother  is  in  in  that 
period  produces  an  animal  with  a  certain 
tendency  which  can  either  be  improved, 
or  fall  back  to  original  characteristics. 
We  have  in  the  Jersey  cow  to-day  an 
animal  which  is  capable  of,  and  which 
does,  respond  to  the  care  and  feed  which 
is  given  her.  The  Jerseys  can  stand 
more  feed  than  it  is  usually  thought  pos¬ 
sible  they  can  take  care  of. 


Sufferers  from  Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  etc., 
should  be  constantly  supplied  with  “  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches."  Avoid  imitations. — Adv. 


FARM  UPRIGHT  and  HORIZONTAL 

engines! 


From  3  H.P. 
Upward. 


WITH  STEEL  BOILERS1 

Specially  adapted  and  largely 
need  for  driving  Grinding 
Hi  11%  Feed  Cutters,  Wood 
8aws,  'Corn  8hellers,  Hairy, 
Machinery,  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  state 
size  power  wanted. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO,  Box  1 308  Springfield, 0 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  X 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St,,  Syracuse.  N.Y 


WOOD 

SAWING 

MACHINES 


“Smalley”*  “Battle  Creek” 
patterns.  Self  and  hand-feed  I)rag 
20 to  36  inch  Circular  Machines 
.Bolting  Mills  and  Horse  Powers* 

SJIALL.EY  MFG.  CO.,  ' 
Manitowoc,  Wifi. 


IT  IS  VERY  AMUSING 

To  see  how  disparagingly  “  would-be  competitors  ”  speak  and  write 
of  the  value  of  Experiment  Station  tests  of  Cream  Separators,  when 
the  tests  show,  as  they  do,  that  the  Improved  United  States  Separators 
do  better  and  more  thorough  separation  than  any  others.  Before 
the  Improved  United  States  Separators  came  on  the  market,  and  the 
“would-be  competitors”  had  some  records,  but  not  so  good  or  so 
many  as  the  Improved  United  Suites  Separators  have,  they  esteemed 
them  very  highly  and  advertised  them  with  a  great  "flourish  of 
trumpets.  Now  that  the  Improved  United  States  Separator  beats 
them  so  much  they  strive  to  make  dairymen  believe  there  is  no  value 
to  Experiment  Station  records  because  the  “  would-hes  ”  are  beaten. 


Examine  the  Records,  some  of  which  we  give  below: 

Maine, 

Vermont, 


New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 

Illinois, 

Ohio, 


Feb.  2 . 0.03 

“  9 . 0.04 

Jan.  13  .  0.01 

“  28 . 0.02 

“  29 . 0.03 

“  3° . 0.04 

Feb.  18 . 0.01 

“  19 . 0.04 

Feb.  to . 0.01 

“  12 . 0.03 

Mar.  12 . 0.01 

“  15 . 0.005 

Jan.  15 . 0.02 

Feb.  2 . 0.00 

“  15 . 0.02 

18  tests  not  over . 0.05 

Cornell,  In  23  tests,  Jan.  7  to  Mar.  18, 

9  showed  only . Trace 

„„  ,  >4  “  “  . 0.03  to  0.05 

Wisconsin,  Jan.  4 . 0.03 

“  5  . 0.02 

_  ,  ,  “21 . 0.03 

South  Carolina,  April  23 .  0.04 

“  24 . 0.05 

“  30 . 0.04 

Michigan,  Mar.  10 . 0.05 

“  10 . 0.05 

..  .  ,  May  19 .  0.06 

Nebraska,  Jan.,  1897,  to  Mar.,  1897 . 0.05 

Minnesota,  June,  1897,  0.03  0.03  0.02 

Average  of  9  runs  . 0.05 


THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS  are  taking  the 
lead  in  all  dairy  sections,  and  this  is  what  makes  the  “would-be  com¬ 
petitors  ”  writhe  so  and  talk  against  Experiment  Station  Records. 

Send  for  catalogues,  they  are  furnished  free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


?  Quinn’s  Ointment  j 


is  a  boon  to  suffering  1 
horseflesh  andyield- 
er  of  profit  to  man. 

Itcuresall  diseases 
of  the  legs  and  feet, 
making  lame  horses  1 
sound,  thus  convert- | 
ing  loss  into  profit. 

All  Druggists 
Sell  It . 

If  l>y  chance  you  should  not  find  it| 
I  there  we’ll  mail  you  package  for  $1.50. 
Smaller  size  50  cents. 

W,  B.  EDDY  Sc  CO., 

WHITEHALL,  N.Y. 


Save  *  Cows 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  is  cheap  insur¬ 
ance.  50c.  each ;  $5.00  doz.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Newton’s  PAW  rriT 
Improved  vtv  IT  A  AAV 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head, keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia. Ill.  Cataloguo  Free 


^SEE  THAT  HOOK? 

WITH  THE 

IMPROVED 
CONVEX 

Y  ou  can  cut  off  H  ET  U  A  PMC  D 

any  sbe,  shape,  l/fenWHIlCn 
or  kind  of  horn  without  crushing  No  othei 
dehorner  will  do  this  Cataloguo  free. 
WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON.  Christiana,  Pa. 


POST'S1?!, “SAP  SPOUTS 

SEE  PRICES  QUOTED  BELOW. 

GIVB  THE  AIR  TRAP 

More  Sap  — -®* 

everyday  for^ 

More  Days 

Mnrp  MnnPi/for  y°"I  no.i.  Length 2Xi„s. 

lYlUIC  ItIUllCj  than  any  I  Genuine  has  signature 

other,  and  there  ij  a" 
scientific  reason  for  it 
explained  in  our  Free 

Catalog  or  with  samples  yn  each  label. 

of  each  f,c.  200  delivered  at  anv  R.  R.  station. 

No.  2,  lgth.  2%  ins.  ^  A  ^  No.  1,  *2.15: 

No.  2,  *2  per 
100. 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 

C.  C.  STEHLE,  81  Fifth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN.  N  Y. 

WILLIS 

SAP  SPOUT. 

In  one  piece  with  hook.  Hand- 
somely  made  from  tinned  mal- 
fleable  iron.  Far  superior  to  all  others. 
Full  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &,  SON,  UTICA,  N.  F- 


Will 

not 

break 

Send 
circular, 


Money  moneys 

ia  the  theme  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A 
handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine devot 
ed  to  Apiculture.  Free  sample,  together  with 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  and  Book  on  Bee  Culture  to 
all  who  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA.  OHIO. 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  with  good  wheels.  Unless 

the  wheels  nre  good  the  wagon  Is 
a  failure.  IF  YOU  BUY  THE 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

made  to  fit  any  wagon— your  wagon 
will  always  have  good  wheels.  Can’t 
dry  nut  or  rot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
height,  anv  width  tire.  Catalog  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

BnxHS  QUINCY,  ILL. 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DRCATUR,  ILL. 


For  a  knife  that  will  out  a  horn  without  I 
crushing,  because  it  outs  from  four  , 
—  -  - sides  at  onco  get 

THE  KEYSTONE 

nDEHORNERn 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  - 
warranted.  Highest  award  at  World’s  • 
fa ib.  Descriptive  circulars  FREE,  i 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Cochranvilie,  Pa,  A 


A  FARM  WAQ0N 

F0R  $|8°? 


SEND 

For 

CIRCULARS 


Farmers  ^ 
Handywason  Co 
Saginaw  Mich 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

WWUSERS  LIQUID  EXTRACTof  SMOKE 

Circular.  E.  KRAUSER  &  BRO.  MllJON.  PA. 


RUOOY  ls  made; 

LJ  I  of  the  very  best* 

material.  W  heels  select  second  growth! 
hickory ; will  stand  the  rough  usage.  Hears,! 
hickory  tough  as  whalebone.  Ironed;  best! 
Norway  irons.  Axles,  steel,  doublecollar.! 
-  Body,  ash  frame.  Leather  quarter  top.! 

(guaranteed  notto  crack.  Trimmed  in  broadcloth. Painted! 
JI2  coats,  any  color  desired;  is  an  elegant  buggy  Price  >Mi>  t 
JWehaveoverSOO  newstyles.  Top  Buggies  *•■»«  and  up  * 
.Phaetons,  Snrries,  Curts  and  Spring  Wagons.* 

ill,, Straw, I  Spring  Catalogue  * 

Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 

Send  your  »ddre».  with  r-cent  it.mp  for  Illustrated  Catslorw. 
,  *inds  of  Single  «nd  Double  Custom-Made  Harness,  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

KING  HARNESS  C0„  No  p  Church  St.,  Owcgo,  INT.Y. 


YOU  WANT  A  JOB 

SELL  AT  SIGHT 


SEND 


i32 
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CARE  OF  A  DRIVING  HORSE. 

ANY  BKTTER  FEED  THAN  TIMOTHY 
AND  OATS? 

One  of  our  readers  asks  some  questions  about 
the  best  way  of  feeding  a  driving  horse.  His 
plan  or  method  of  feeding  is  as  follows:  At  6 
A.  m.,  water  and  two  pounds  of  good  clover  hay, 
after  which  the  horse  is  well  groomed.  At  6:30, 
he  feeds  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  two  quarts 
of  corn-and-cob  meal,  and  two  pounds  of  cut 
clover  hay,  the  hay  moistened  and  mixed  with 
bran  and  meal.  At  11  a.  m.,  water  and  four 
pounds  of  clover  hay  are  given;  at  12,  eight  ears 
of  corn,  making  about  four  pounds;  at  5  p.  M., 
water  and  four  pounds  of  clover  hay;  at  6  p.m., 
five  quarts  of  oats.  This  horse  is  used  for  family 
driving,  with  no  regularity  either  in  time  or 
amount  of  work  required.  Will  you  criticise 
this  method  of  caring  for  the  horse,  and  tell  us 
what  you  would  do  if  the  animal  were  in  your 
barn?  Should  the  horse  be  exercised  every  day, 
and  what  changes  would  you  want  to  make  in 
the  care  ? 

Doesn’t  Like  Clover  Hay. 

I  would  expect  that  the  horse  fed  as 
described  would  be  likely  to  have  beefy 
or  swollen  legs  ;  in  time,  to  have  disor¬ 
dered  blood,  which  would  result  in 
scratches  with  small  blotches  or  eruptions 
over  the  body,  and  to  be  fat,  and  dull  in 
harness.  My  plan  would  be  to  feed  oats 
only  for  grain,  with  the  exception  of 
about  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  ground 
oil  cake  or  oil  meal  (linseed)  with  each 
feed,  the  quantity  to  be  varied  according 
to  the  size  of  the  horse  and  amount  of 
work.  The  fact  that  the  exercise  is  not 
regular  may  not  necessarily  mean  that 
there  is  not  plenty  of  it.  Six  to  twelve 
quarts  per  day,  in  three  feeds,  is  about 
right  for  a  1,000-pound  horse.  Horses 
are  not  alike  in  their  temperaments  and 
digestive  makeup.  The  hours  of  feeding 
and  grooming  are  all  right,  but  I  would 
not  feed  clover  hay  unless  very  early  cut, 
and  cured  so  as  to  look  green  and  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  dust.  I  prefer  mixed 
hay,  composed  of  early-cut  Timothy,  Red- 
top,  Alsike  clover,  etc.  I  do  not  like 
clear  Timothy,  although  I  would  prefer 
it  to  the  clover,  and  would  give  hay  in 
two  feeds  only,  morning  and  night — 
about  eight  pounds  in  the  morning,  and 
10  pounds  at  night.  I  would,  also,  give 
a  little  water  after  eating,  as  well  as 
before,  as  it  clears  the  mouth  and  pas¬ 
sages,  and  is  natural.  1  consider  the  oil 
meal  absolutely  necessary  to  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  skin  and  bowels,  as  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  bowels  always 
produces  a  bright  coat  if  proper  grooming 
be  done.  My  driving  horses  are  always 
ready  to  go  out  and  take  me  20  miles  in 
two  hours,  and  return  the  same  day  in 
the  same  time,  without  injury  or  any 
extra  care,  except  that  I  always  give  a 
pail  of  warm  water  when  they  get  in,  as 
hot  as  they  will  drink  it.  This  warms 
them  through,  and  seems  to  prevent  stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  muscles  from  the  quick  cool¬ 
ing  out.  My  reason  for  not  feeding  hay 
at  noon  is  to  have  the  horse  ready  for 
work  at  any  time,  and  not  have  him  full. 

Vermont.  c.  a.  chapman. 

How  Fast  Drivers  are  Fed. 

The  method  of  feeding  driving  horses 
at  the  Oradell  Stock  Farm,  is  as  follows  : 
They  are  watered  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold, 
in  which  case  they  are  fed  first  and 
watered  an  hour  or  so  later.  On  cold 
mornings,  the  horses  will  not  drink  very 
well  so  early,  and  besides,  it  is  likely  to 
chill  them.  The  feed  in  the  morning 
consists  entirely  of  good  clean  oats,  three 
or  four  quarts,  according  to  the  horse. 
No  hay  is  allowed  until  after  the  drive, 
and  then  only  a  wisp.  At  noon,  we  water 
first  and  feed  again,  the  oats  the  same  as 
in  the  morning.  At  night,  about  a  quart 
or  so  of  bran  is  added  to  the  oats,  and  fed 
dry.  Twice  a  week,  a  well-steamed  bran 
mash  consisting  of  six  quarts  of  bran  is 
given  instead  of  the  oats  and  bran.  Hay 
is  given  in  quantity  only  at  night.  The 
driving  horse  should  have  between  six 
and  ten  pounds  of  hay  per  day,  of  prime 
Timothy,  cut  before  the  blossom  has 
fallen.  Clover  hay  is  not  used  at  all. 
Carrots  make  an  excellent  feed  occasion¬ 
ally.  Good  sweet-corn  fodder  makes  a 
good  change  from  the  hay,  but  this,  of 


course,  should  be  fed  only  once  in  a 
while,  more  as  a  relish,  although  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  nutriment  in  well-cured  fodder 
to  be  as  valuable  as  hay.  Corn  on  the 
cob,  say  four  or  five  ears,  makes  a  change 
from  the  oat  diet  once  in  a  while,  but  we 
feed  very  little  of  it.  Oats  are  the  best 
feed  that  can  be  used,  especially  so  if 
tempered  with  good,  sweet  wheat  bran. 
The  bran  keeps  the  system  cool,  etc.  In 
the  Summer,  boys  lead  tbe  horses  around 
and  let  them  pick  a  little  grass  on  the 
barn  lawn.  All  these  little  things,  while 
not  necessary,  keep  the  horses  in  perfect 
condition,  and  they  relish  a  change  of 
diet  as  well  as  we  do.  In  the  Spring  and 
Summer,  we  generally  drive  about  50 
horses,  or  during  the  season  about  200, 
and  this  treatment  is  followed  with,  pos¬ 
sibly,  a  few  changes  that  are  made  to 
suit  the  horse.  The  same  rule  cannot 
always  be  applied  to  two  horses,  but  I 
think  that,  by  following  the  above,  good 
results  will  ensue.  JOHN  B.  i.ozier. 

New  Jersey. 

Clover  Hay  for  Young  Horses. 

The  method  of  feeding  described  may 
be  desirable  for  horses  for  general  work, 
and  where  speed  and  fast  driving  are 
not  essential  points.  Clover  hay  is  not, 
we  think,  usually  appreciated  fully  for 
horses.  The  great  trouble  is  that  we  are 
likely  to  feed  too  much  of  it ;  for  grow¬ 
ing  young  horses,  we  consider  it  prefer¬ 
able  to  Timothy,  but  where  fast  work  is 
desired,  Timothy  is  generally  preferred. 
Corn-and-cob  meal  is  objectionable  for 
fast  driving.  Oats  are  decidedly  prefer¬ 
able,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  bran  to 
keep  the  bowels  in  proper  order,  some 
horses  requiring  more  than  others,  and 
also,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  kind 
and  nature  of  the  work.  When  horses 
are  being  driven  for  speed,  Timothy  hay 
and  good  oats  are  the  chief  reliance, 
with  sufficient  bran,  and  occasionally 
enough  carrots  to  keep  the  system  in 
proper  condition.  The  amount  of  grain 
and  hay  will  vary,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  horse,  some  requiring  more 
than  others.  A  horsemau,  with  judg¬ 
ment,  can  soon  decide  what  each  par¬ 
ticular  animal  requires.  Every  horse 
should  have  regular  exercise  daily,  in 
order  to  insure  the  best  results.  More 
horses  are  injured  from  standing  with¬ 
out  exercise  than  from  any  other  cause. 

New  York.  smiths  &  poweli,  co. 

The  Nature  of  the  Horse. 

I  might  just  as  well  undertake  to  dic¬ 
tate  a  yearly  bill  of  fare  for  a  man  or 
woman  totally  unknown  to  me,  as  for  a 
horse  of  whose  nature  I  know  nothing. 
There  is  the  same  variation  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  likes  and  dislikes,  constitution 
and  vigor,  of  digestive  power,  and  of  re¬ 
quirement  as  to  amount  to  keep  up  waste. 
I  might  enumerate  an  economical  and  or¬ 
dinary  ration,  that  would  sustain  life  in 
a  man,  and  upon  which  his  health  would 
seem  to  be  good,  but  in  which,  in  reality, 
all  the  finer  senses  are  trampled  upon. 
Such  a  person  declares  life  a  mistake. 
Why  ?  Because  food  and  surroundings 
conspire  to  create  disease  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  unbalancing  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem,  though  for  a  long  time,  this  may 
not  be  casually  apparent.  Just  so  with 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD, 
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to  do  without  | 
'a  Sharpies; 

;  Separator  ?  Read  the  verdict  of  J.  J. 

Treat,  Franks, Ill. 
“The  Little  Giant  \ 
is  making  for  me  i 
about  $15  per! 
month  more  than  | 
I  would  net  for  ■ 
my  milk  at  the ! 
creamery.  My  | 
customers  fre¬ 
quently  remark! 
upon  the  fine  qual¬ 
ity  of  my  butter,  j 
but  I  consider  the  ■ 
Little  Giant  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this.” 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 


Are  you  going  to  build  ? 

Do  you  want  to  fix  up  your  old 
buildings  ? 

If  so,  do  not  use  common  tarred 
paper  for  any  purpose.  It  will 
soon  dry  out  and  become  lifeless. 
Use  Neponset  Paper.  It  is  odor¬ 
less,  clean,  and  economical. 

For  outside  covering  use  Nepon¬ 
set  Red  Rope  Fabric.  It  is  a  splen¬ 
did  substitute  for  shingles  and 
clapboards,  and  does  not  cost 
nearly  as  much, — only  one  cent 
a  square  foot  at  the  factory,  with 
the  necessary  nails  and  tin  caps. 

For  repairing  old  buildings, 
leaky  roofs,  for  making  warm  hot¬ 
beds,  green-houses,  sheds,  barns, 
hen-houses,  etc.,  Neponset  Fabric 
does  the  business.  Absolutely 

water-proof,  wind-proof,  and  frost¬ 
proof.  Use  it  in  buildings  of  every 
description,  if  you  want  them  warm 
and  dry.  It  takes  the  place  of 

back  plaster  in  dwellings,  and  will 
not  crack  or  crumble. 

Full  particulars  on<l 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


mm  m  MAT  YOU  may 

How  s  Your  2*s 

Spring. 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
wm  KM&WT  ^  very  best  thing  of  the  kind  made. 

*  Use  Sykes  Old  Style" 

It  is  made  in  a  var-  IRON  ROOFING . 


iety  of  styles,  i«  easily  put  on  and  is  loiigllved  and 
handsome.  Falling  sparksean’t  Are  it.  hail  can’t  break 
it  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  it  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  25  years  are  good  yet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  111. 


COOK  Yonr  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  tF“  Send  for  circulars, 

T  li.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  111. 


MEN 


FAH.MER.S, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALL  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  "CHARTER”  SgK 


Statlonaries,  Portables,  &c, 
PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Perfect  Milk 


Does  the  milk  have  a  bad  taste ; 
does  It  turn  sour  too  quickly ! 

the  PERFECTION? 

Milk  Cooler 
and  Aerator.. 

will  stop  the  trouble.  It  is  a  low  pi 
and  should  be  in  every  dairy.  Send 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mir. 


riced  machine 
for  circulars. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  ASK 
WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO..  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


tCRE  OF  CORN 

enri  it«  Twnsihilitips  under  the  Silaere 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
I  system— being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

■  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
I  of  105  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  theSiLVKB  Mfo.  Co. 

•  Sai.sm  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on 

I  the  subject.  It  includes:  ' 

I  ^Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

*  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
|  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

It  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy 

— to-m orrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


No.3a,PRIZE”  FEEDMILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide, 


Grind!  m  fine  or  coarse  aa 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  j 
power, One  to  five  horse,sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 
power.  Bold  at  a  low  price  to  - 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  In  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Bend  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero”  and  “American”  Grin  din* 
Mills,  28  sixes  and  styles.  Feed  Cotters,  Peck’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanised  Steel  and  Wood  Wind  Mills  for 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shellers.  eta.  < 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO  ,  27  hm  St.!  BATAVIA,  ILLS. 


FOOD  VALUE 

In  any  kind  of  grain  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  grinding  because  it  is 
thereby  made  more  digestible. 
This  being  true  you  have  only  to 
decide  upon  a  mill.  For  durability 
fast  work  and  small  power  werecom- 

mend KELLY  DUPLEX 

_ _  Duplex  Crinders.  Crushes 

and  grinds  com  cob  and  all  just  as  coarse  or  line  as 
you  want  it.  All  about  them  in  our  “Hand  Book  for 
Fanners  and  Feeders.”  It  is  FREE  write  for  it  now. 

8  Warder  Street, 
Sorimrficld.  Ohio. 


The  O.S.KELLYCO. 


This  is  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 


For  CORN  and  COBB. 
FEED  Ac  TABLE  MEAD. 
Improved  for  '97-’98.  8end 
all  mills  advertised.  Keep 
best— return  all  others. 


r^^k.A.W.STRAUB&CO. 

ft  1  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  Chicago,  Ill. 

We  handle  everything  wanted  at  Chicago  office,  4  S.  Canal  Street. 


SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

crush  the  com  husk,  cob 
and  all,  and  grind  it  into 
meal.  Saves  time,  labor 
and  money.  For  steam 
powerjother  sty  les  for  horses. 
Our  prices  will  suit  you.  Write 
for  them  and  free  catalogue, 

F00S  MFG  CO  Springfield, 0. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Bold  with  or  without  Elevator.? 

For  EVERY  VARIETY  Of  WORK 

Have  oonieal  shaped  grinders.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  mills.  Handiest  to 
operate  and  Lightest  Running. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
P.N.BOWSHER  CO  South  Bend.  In<L 


FULL  VALUE 

Fast  Crinding  Portable  Crist  and 

rrrn  lilM  C  Vertical  Burr  Stones 
ILLU  ml  LLo  i  in  sizes  from  16  to  30 
inches;  capacity,  more  than  any  mill 
made  of  the  same  size.  Make  also 
Oat  Clippers, Engines, Boilers,  pumps 
&c.  Call  for  catalogue U. 

CHAS.  KAESTNER  &  CO. 


*  Oil  O /-»  Toffnrcnn  Qf  (  ’UTP  A  CA  T  T .  r.fl- 


DRY  c 
FODDER 
CUTTING 


bin*  PAYS  SO  WILL 
ie  Stock  or  Dalry  farm. 
make  the  largest  line  of 
ing  Machinery  on  Earth. 
[ALLEY  MFG.  (JO., 


-  -m  - 


jj  FARM  BUILDINGS. 


< 

I! 

‘j 

ii 

I 

i 


DWELLINGS  *  BARN5  *  POULTRY  HOUSES 
H0T=H0USES  «  STABLES  «  Etc. 

RECEIVE  PERFECT  PROTECTION  FROH  WIND  OR  STORM 
IN  THE  USE  OF 

P  &  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

NO  PAPER  TO  TEAR.  NO  TAR  TO  RUN. 

AIR-TIGHT,  WATER,  ACID  AND  ALKALI  PROOF. 
IMPERVIOUS  TO  STABLE  GASES. 

SAMPLES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  FOR  THE  ASKINU. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81.83  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Care  of  a  Driving  Horse. 

(continued.) 

the  horse  ;  his  requirements  for  the  best 
results,  are  as  varied  in  individuality  as 
in  color  and  conformation.  So  to  name 
the  best  ration  for  a  horse  without  know¬ 
ing  the  individual  would  be  like  guess¬ 
ing  the  height  of  a  tree — good  if  it  hit. 

Generally,  variety  is  enjoyed  by  the 
brute  as  much  as  by  the  human,  and  if 
it  can  be  given  within  the  economies  of 
the  owner,  it  will  bring  the  best  results. 
I  would  change  the  ration  as  stated,  if  it 
were  my  horse.  I  would  not  give  cob 
meal  ;  I  would  use  corn  meal  and  bran, 
making  fully  half  that  ration  of  bran. 
Horses  do  not  ordinarily  eat  corn  cobs, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  they  contain  any¬ 
thing  that  is  good  for  them.  I  would 
not  feed  clover  hay  all  the  time.  I  would 
feed  it  only  at  night  after  I  knew  all 
work  for  the  day  was  done,  and  as  cut 
feed  with  the  meal  and  bran,  using  only 
a  little  at  that  time,  for  a  horse  should 
not  have  much  rough  feed  during  the 
day.  until  the  work  is  done,  if  the  work 
is  road  work  that  may  mean  fast  driving. 
A  little  Timothy  hay  and,  sometimes, 
shredded  corn  fodder  would  much  im¬ 
prove  the  bill  of  fare.  The  horse,  like 
the  man,  is  of  a  very  flexible  nature,  and 
soon  adapts  himself  to  his  surroundings, 
eats  what  he  can  get,  and  thrives  upon 
it  if  there  is  enough,  with  salt  to  season, 
and  all  the  water  he  wants  to  wash  it 
down. 

“  The  horses  have  to  be  killed  ”,  as  the 
liveryman  puts  it — that  is,  acclimated, 
adapted,  as  it  were.  When  a  liveryman 
gets  a  new  horse  from  the  farm,  and  he 
is  put  upon  a  new  ration  with  irregular 
exercise,  often  excessive,  frequently 
none,  he  gets  sick,  and  is  of  little  value 
for  a  time.  If  of  good  constitution,  he 
rallies,  gets  used  to  the  conditions,  and 
seems  to  thrive,  not  because  this  is  best 
for  him,  but  he  has  given  up  Nature  ;  he 
has  bent  to  the  form  required. 

Indiana.  w.  w.  latta. 


WOOD  ASHES  FOR  HOGS. 

WHY  THEY  ARE  NEEDED. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  22,  was  an  account 
of  the  breeders’  meeting  at  Ithaca,  and  mention 
of  an  address  in  which  it  was  stated  that  hard¬ 
wood  ashes  are  a  great  economy  in  the  ration  of 
hogs  where  corn  or  corn  meal  is  the  principal 
foodstuff.  We  would  like  exact  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject.  R.  F. 

North  Carolina. 

Ans. — The  little  notice  of  the  results 
of  feeding  bone  meal  and  ashes  to  hogs 
which  are  receiving  largely  a  corn  or  a 
corn-meal  ration,  has  attracted  such 
wide  attention  that  I  will  state  quite 
fully  the  details  and  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  The  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  is  described  in  their  seventh 
annual  report.  The  experiment  was  a 
most  interesting  one,  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  should  be  known  by  every  man 
who  is  feeding  hogs  on  a  corn  ration.  In 
numerous  experiments  made  with  hogs, 
it  was  found  that,  where  corn  meal  was 
the  exclusive  feed  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  bones  of  the  animals 
so  fed  were  less  strong  in  breaking  tests 
than  the  bones  of  hogs  receiving  other 
feeds.  The  question  naturally  arose  as 
to  the  ability  of  Indian  corn  to  supply 
ash  material  for  building  up  strong 
frames  in  animals  to  which  it  was  fed. 
Successful  feeders  and  observing  farmers 
have  long  recommended  the  use  of  char¬ 
coal  and  hard-wood  ashes  for  hogs,  espec¬ 
ially  during  periods  when  large  amounts 
of  corn  were  fed.  The  previous  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  station  with  weak  bones  in 
hogs,  and  the  ideas  held  by  feeders,  led 
to  the  experiment  of  feeding  hard-wood 
ashes  to  some  hogs,  and  of  withholding  it 
from  others.  As  meal  made  from  bones 
of  animals,  usually  used  for  fertilizer, 
contains  large  amounts  of  phosphorus 
and  lime,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  feed 
this  at  the  same  time  that  wood  ashes 
were  being  fed  to  another  lot  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  bone  meal  was  superior 
to  the  ashes. 

The  details  of  the  experiment  are  as 


follows :  Six  pigs  were  selected  which 
had  been  fed  corn  meal  and  skim-milk 
before  weaning,  and  corn  meal  alone 
after  weaning,  and  to  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment.  The  pigs  were  1 29  days 
old  at  the  time  the  experiment  began. 
The  six  pigs  were  divided  into  three  lots, 
all  getting  corn  meal  as  the  exclusive 
grain  ration.  Lot  1  received  a  pinch  of 
bone  meal  daily  in  the'  feed.  Lot  2  was 
supplied  with  hard-wood  ashes  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  trough.  Lot  3  received  nothing  but 
the  corn  meal  and  rain  water.  Each  lot 
received  all  the  salt  they  would  consume 
without  waste.  The  experiment  con¬ 
tinued  from  September  30  to  January  20 
and  was  carried  on  in  duplicate.  The 
following  table  shows  the  result  of  the 
trial : 

Pounds  of  Corn  Meal  Required  to  Produce  100 
Pounds  of  Gain. 


When  bone 

When  Neither  bone 

meal  was 

ashes  meal  nor 

fed.  were  fed. 

ashes. 

First  trial . . 

.  516 

543 

853 

Second  trial 

.  426 

417 

466 

Third  trial . 

.  518 

515 

568 

Average  for 

3  trials.  487 

491 

629 

Average  Breaking  Strength  of  Each 

Thigh 

Bone,  Pounds. 

First  trial. . 

.  417 

340 

306 

Second  trial 

.  800 

780 

292 

Third  trial . 

.  817 

625 

305 

Average 

.  680 

581 

301 

Total  Asu  of  Tuion  Bones. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

First  trial . . 

.  109 

97 

88.9 

Second  trial 

.  224.5 

215.7 

141.1 

Third  trial. 

138.1 

87.6 

Average 

.  158.8 

150.2 

107.0 

From  the  figures  of  the  above  table,  it 
is  concluded  that,  as  a  result  of  these 
experiments  in  giving  or  withholding 
bone  meal  and  hard- wood  ashes  from 
growing  hogs  living  on  an  exclusive  corn 
diet : 

1.  That  the  effect  of  the  bone  meal  and 
ashes  was  to  save  about  130  pounds  of 
corn,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
fed  in  producing  100  pounds  of  gain, 
live  weight. 

2.  That,  by  feeding  the  bone  meal,  the 
strength  of  the  thigh  bones  was  doubled; 
ashes  nearly  doubled  the  strength  of  the 
bones. 

3.  T here  was  about  50  per  cent  more 
ash  in  the  bones  of  the  hogs  receiving 
bone  meal  and  hard-wood  ashes  than  in 
the  others. 

The  figures  show  most  plainly  that  In¬ 
dian  corn,  of  itself,  cannot  build  strong 
bones,  and  must  be  supplemented  by  ash 
material  from  other  sources.  They  point 
most  plainly  to  one  of  the  causes,  at 
least,  of  hogs  becoming  “  too  fine  ”  and 
lacking  bone,  a  common  complaint  in  the 
corn-growingsectionsof  the  West.  L.  a.  c. 


Because  you  have  known  some  apparently  hopeless 
case  of  Consumption  to  be  cured  with  Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant  is  no  reason  for  letting  “aslight  cold  ”  run 
on.  The  safest  plan  is  to  use  the  remedy  now. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  I’ills. _ 

Adv. 


Any  guarantee 

you  want  —  even  this  we  will  do  : 

We  will  pay  $  1 00  reward  for  any  case 
of  colic,  horse  ail,  curbs,  splints,  knotted 
cords,  or  similar  trouble,  that 


Tuttle’s 


Elixir 


will  not  cure.  It  is 
the  veterinary  wonder 
Used  and  endorsed  by  of  the  age,  and  every 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  stable  should  have  a 
bottle  always  on  hand.  Locates  lame¬ 
ness  when  applied  by  remaining  moist 
on  the  part  affected. 


Waits  River,  Vt. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle. 

Dear  Sir  : — 1  have  used  your  Elixir  on  one  of  the 
worst  spavins  that  I  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  and  it  en¬ 
tirely  cured  the  lameness.  I  also  used  it  for  rheuma¬ 
tism  in  my  family,  with  just  as  good  a  result,  and 
will  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  any  one  in  want  of  a 
liniment.  O  B.  GOVE. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Particulars  free. 


DR.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


on  Trial  *6.75.  “3h»t«] 
»Uk  Bantam,  20, 37  and  48  chick.  from  50  egga.”  Jv 
W  hippart,  Cecil,  0.  Large  aize  cheap.  Send  -to  for  No. 

catalog.  Buckeye  Incubator  to.,  Sprinjfield, 


to  be  of  value  must  be 
backed  by  continued 
worthy  deeds.  The 

Prairie  State 
Incubators 
and  Brooders 

(have  increased  their 
1  first  premiums  to  200  in 
\competition  with  the 
ibest.  Send  for  1898  cat- 
lalogue,  giving  full  de¬ 
scription.  Handsome 
I  colored  plates. 

We  star  rant  every 
machine. 

Praire  State  Inch' tor  Co. 
Homer  Citv,  Pa. 


'gr/'"  "V. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded  on  every 

MARILLA 

INCUBATOR  &  BROODER 

we  sell.  Are  not  those  reasonable  terms? 
That  shows  you  how  much  faith  we  have 
In  our  machines.  Either  HOT  WATER 
or  HOT  AIR  machines.  A  child  can  work 
them.  Eleventh  year  on  the  market. 

THE  MARILLA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Catalog  tr. •tumps.  Box  1?  Mari  I  la,  N.  Y. 


AFTER  YOU  TRY  IT . 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  for  It 
before  giving  It  a  trial. 

We  Bend  you  ours  on  trial.  Not  a  cent  paid 
►  until  tried.  A  child  can  run  it  with  G  minutes 
attention  dally.  First  Price  at  World.  Fair. 
Hrst  Prize  and  ffledal*at  Nashville  Kipo- 
Lsitlon.  Our  large  handsomely  illustrated 

pi  __  r _ catalogue  tells  all  about  poultry,  Incubators 

Plans  for  Brooder*,  Poultry  j  and  the  money  there 
Houses,  etc  sent  for  85  cents.  |  Is  In  it.  Sent  for  5c. 

VonCulin  Inch.  Co,  Delaware  cCptl. 

[HATCH  Chickens 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple ,  Perfect,  Self -Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
first-claa*  Hatcher  made. 
«KO.  H.  STAHL, 


Circulars  free? 
Send  6c.  for 
I  rilus.  Catalogue. 


THE  IMPROVED  '  , 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatohe.  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrst-olass  Hatch.r 
.  In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE  - 
GEO.  EKTEIi  CO..  QUINCY.  HA. 


INCUBATORS 


8elf-Reirulatlng.  Catalogue  free 
G.  8.  8INGER,  Cardlngton,  Ohio 


^VWVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV\AVVVV*. 

Poultry  Supplies 

Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies  is  full  of 
meat.  You  should  have  It  if  at  all  Interested 
In  Poultry.  Sent  free. 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Narcissus  and  Lillies. 
8end  for  Illustrated  list,  just  published. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

,  217-819  Market  8t.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  , 

^VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV 


POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  In  the  POUT.TRY  LINE,  ♦ 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators, Live  Stock,  Brooders  A 
—anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us 
send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— It’s  free  for 
the  asking — It’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  + 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


HenswithanyGrit 

Will  l»y  egg.,  bat  with  MANN’S  Granite 
Crystal  Grit  end  MANN’S  Green  Bone 
Cutter,  they  ley  t-'ice  es  meny.  Green  Bone 
end  Menn's  Grit  produce  a  food  that  give, 
wonderful  remit.;  a.  ECC  MAKERS 
they  have  no  equal. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTERS 

,  have  world  wide  feme.  Cash  or  instalments 
Catalog  free  if  name  thie  paper. 

'F.  W.  MANN  COt,  Milford, 


SfT  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
,  vJ  4,  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
Daipy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

►  Circular  and  testimonials  Pree. 

WILSON  BltOaS.,  .Easton*  Pa. 


Bone  Gutter, 


If  you  intend 

buying  a  _ _ 

before  doing  so,  send  to  us  for  our  new 
catalogue  j  ust  out,  giving  particulars 
and  a  full  line  of  testimonials.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

STRATTON  &  OSBORNE,  Erie,  Pa. 


BONE  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed  Flint,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone.  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Box  691, YORK?PA? 


OEATH  TO  LICE 


A  Disinfectant  Powder  foi 
_  -- -  -  - -  -  -  -—  -  -  Poultry  Vermin.  Sample  10c 
Book  Free.  D.  J.  Lambert,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R  I 

$1,500  IN  CASH 

and  2000  Premiums  were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12 
rnu/l  C  Ann  erre  State  Shows  in  '97.  Lar- 
rUWLd  AND  tUUD  gest  Range  in  the  west. 
Send  5  cents  stamps  for  best  Illus-  oai  tr 

t rated  Poultry  Catalogue.  Address  >  Un  oALt 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGKR,  Box  86,  Columbus,  O. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  Amerloan  and 
island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  oatalogue.  Come  and  make 
vour  own  seleotion. 

EL.IiERSL.IE  STOCK  FARM. 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

R  F  SHANNON  J  907  Liberty  St.,  PiUeburgh,  Pa 
II.  I.  onnnnun,  )  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.AC.B.R 

Holsteins  are  Money  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pail 
full  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick.  When  done  at  the  pall  they  ornament 
the  butcher’s  block.  They  are  prepotent,  and  always 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  calves.  THE 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  Is  found  in  the  herd  of 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  8TOCK  FARM8,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chlokens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
I  quick.  Special  cut  prices  on 
above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 
Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


Hamilton  &  Co. 


4 


Poland-China  Fall  Boars  at  $7 

each.  Good  ones;  will  go  quick.  Send  us  your 
orders  to  be  booked  for  Spring  Pigs. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 


OR  T/ML 

AND  AGENCY 

to  the  first  applicant  in  each  locality 

A  PAIR  OF  THE 

FAMOUS  0.  I.  C.  HOGS 

two  of  which  weighed 

2806  LBS. 

Description  freo.  We  ship  to  all  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

L.  B.  SILVER  GO. 

135  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  4  Poland  Ohina 
pPlGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  4  Hoi- 
'  stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  Honse  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

S.  W.  SMITH,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PICS 

to  register.  C.  K.  I 


Extra  flue  Improved  Chester 
White  Pigs,  3  to  4  months 
old  at  $8  apiece.  Pair  not 
akin,  $15.  All  stock  eligible 
RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


Gheshfres  from  Foundation  Herd 

l  have  noio  shipped  471  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  Noted  for  lean  meat  and  rapid  growth. 

M.  W.  DAVIS.  Torringford,  Conn. 


CHESHIRES 


Lord  Rex  and  Lady  Caroline 

- __  - - stock  of  Cheshires.  Pigs  8,  10, 

12  weeks  old.  Sows  bred.  Service  Boars. 

Blackberry.  Raspberry  and  Currant  Plants.  First- 
class  goods:  low  price. 

W.  E.  MANDEV1LLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 


Belgian  Hares 


Imported  Stock. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  In  our  yards.  Eggs  In  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  Illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JaMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


'—Mammoth  Bronze 

-  — - - — i  Turkeys,  from  40-pound 

Gobbler.  Toms,  $4;  Trios,  $7.  Address 

E.  C.  DE  LANDER,  Boyds,  Mont.  Co.,  Md. 

White  wyandottes-mosi  profitable  fowl. 

Choice  cockerels  for  sale.  20  other  breeds,  includ¬ 
ing  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Ducks.Geese, Guineas 
etc.  32-p.  cat.  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamcsburg  N  j’ 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 

R  LARGE  '98  GUIDE  of  100 

pages  explains  all.  Worth  $25.00 

to  zny  one.  The  largest,  finest  and  moet  complete 
book  ever  published  In  colors.  Contains  over  175 
new  illustrations,  hundreds  of  valuable  recipes  and 
’>  plans,  and  HOW  TO  MAKE  POU1.TKY  PAY.  Sent 

postpaid  JOHN  BAUSCHER.  Jr. 

for  15cts>  Box  66.  FRKEPOItT,  ILLS. 


THE 


HATCHING  HEN 

,  has  lost  her  occupation 

|and  In  the  production  and  brooding  of  chicks  she 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  better  and  everyway 

RFFIARI  F  ,NCUBATORS 

IXLLIAOLC  AND  BROODERS 

They  Hatch  and  Brood  when  you  are  ready, 
■-'they  don it  get  lousy.  They  grow  the  strongest 
rchicks  and  the  most  of  them.  It  takes  a  224  page  book 
.  to  tell  about  these  machines  and  our  Mammoth  Keli- 

ablePoultry  harms.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Send  forlt  now 
Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


I  I  PIC  “s  ras  been  thel  merest  in  our  advertisement  regarding  dairy 

surprise 

rural  new-yorkbr.  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  StateSt.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


February  19 


In  Two  Weeks 

the  cash  premiums  will  be  distributed 
to  agents  and  club-raisers,  for  clubs  re¬ 
ceived  between  January  17  and  March  1 
inclusive.  The  first  premium  is  850  hard 
cash,  but  every  club  of  five  or  more  is 
guaranteed  a  premium.  We  want  a  good 
many  clubs  of  five.  The  850  premium 
will,  probably,  go  almost  as  a  free  gift, 
as  no  one  is  working  with  any  vigor  for 
it.  We  want  to  ask  all  our  friends  to 
make  an  effort  for  that  club  of  five  ;  we 
mean  you,  too.  Can't  you  take  an  hour 
or  two  and  do  it  ? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  opened  dull  and  weak  on 
Monday,  and  although  it  became  a  little  firmer 
during  the  week,  it  remained  quiet,  and  closed  a 
little  stronger  at  the  end.  Stocks  of  grain  here 
were  lighter,  and  there  were  smaller  receipts,  re¬ 
ports  of  low  and  decreasing  stocks  in  Europe, 
and  difficulty  in  getting  grain  to  the  seaboard. 
There  has  been  no  material  change  in  prices,  and 
the  week  closed  with  the  market  in  good  shape. 
The  Chicago  market  is  more  active,  wheat  being 
the  leading  grain  there. 

^.Receipts  of  potatoes  have  been  light,  demand 
fair,  and  prices  fairly  sustained.  There  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  that  the  supply  in  the  country  is 
fully  equal  to  the  demands  that  will  be  made 
upon  it,  so  that  there  is  no  tendency  toward  much 
higher  prices.  Most  vegetables  are  arriving  more 
freely.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  they  are  dragging  somewhat.  Cabbage  is 
plentiful.  California  cauliflowers  are  plentiful 
and  lower.  Few  vegetables  are  now  arriving 
from  New  Orleans,  but  Florida  vegetables  are  in 
large  supply.  There  is  a  wide  range,  both  in 
quality  and  prices.  There  is  a  small  supply  of 
Bermuda  vegetables. 

There  is  a  liberal  supply  of  dressed  poultry,  and 
the  weather  has  been  unfavorable;  the  trade  is 
dull  and  unsettled.  Receipts  of  live  poultry  are, 
also,  large,  and  there  is  a  considerable  accumu¬ 
lation  on  hand,  so  that  the  market  is  weak. 
Eggs  have  declined  considerably  for  the  time  of 
year,  but  the  arrivals  are  largely  western  and 
southern.  The  strictly  fresh-laid,  nearby  eggs 
are  not  in  excessive  supply. 

Receipts  of  butter  are  fully  equal  to  demands, 
and  trade  is  very  quiet.  Strictly  fresh  fancy 
creamery  is  firm,  as  the  supply  of  this  is  not 
large.  On  the  whole,  the  market  seems  to  be  a 
little  weaker  than  at  the  close  of  last  week.  The 
cheese  market  is,  also,  dull,  as  there  is  no  en¬ 
couragement  for  exporters  to  buy,  and  they  are 
doing  very  little  business. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


Friday,  February  11,  1898 


BEANS  AN  It  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel... . 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 

Medium,  choice . 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 

Pea,  choice . . 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 

White  Kidney,  choice . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 

Lima,  California . 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls,  per  bushel - 

1897,  bags . 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls . 

1897.  Scotch,  bags . 


1  36 
1  10 
1  12 
1  00 
1  10 
1  00 
1  70 
1  35 
1  60 
1  30 
1  50 
1  30 
80 
.  75 
92 
.  85 


@1  37 
@1  30 
@1  15 
@1  05 
@1  12 
@1  05 
@1  72 
@1  65 
@1  55 
@1  35 
@  — 
@1  35 
@  82 
@  77 
@  95 
@  87 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  fancy . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June  make,  extras . 

June  make,  firsts . 

June  make,  seconds . 

State  dairy,  h.  f„  tubs,  fall  ends,  fancy.. 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  seconds . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Firkins,  fancy . 

Firkins,  fair  to  choice . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  fine . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  June,  extras . 

Held,  thirds  to  firsts . 

Fresh,  extras . 

Fresh,  firsts . 

Fresh,  seconds . 

Lower  grades . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Fresh,  common  to  prime . 


29 

@ 

— 

18 

@ 

19 

16 

@ 

17 

14)4@ 

15)4 

19 

@ 

— 

17 

® 

18 

14 

@ 

16 

17)4@ 

18 

16 

@ 

17 

14 

@ 

15)4 

17 

@ 

— 

15)4@ 

16 

14 

® 

15 

17 

@ 

— 

14 

@ 

16 

13 

@ 

13)4 

17 

@ 

— 

14 

@ 

16)4 

16 

@ 

17 

14 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

13)4 

13)4® 

14 

11 

@ 

13 

1394® 

14 

13 

@ 

13)4 

12)i@ 

13 

11 

@ 

12 

IS 

@ 

13)4 

10 

@ 

12 

CHEESE 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy.  Sept . 

Large,  fair  to  good . 

Large,  common . 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September. . . . 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September . 

Small,  late  made,  finest . 

Small,  common  to  good  . 

State,  Light  skims,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 


EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  strictly  new  laid,  per  doz. 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts . 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice . 

Tenn.,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  fresh  gathered  — 


8)4@ 

896 

7)4@ 

794 

6)4@ 

7 

9 

@ 

9)4 

9 

@ 

9)4 

8)4® 

8)4 

7)4@ 

8 

6)4® 

— 

6 

@ 

6)4 

494@ 

5)4 

3)4@ 

4 

2 

3 

18 

@ 

22 

16 

® 

18 

15 

@ 

18 

15 

@ 

16 

14 

@ 

16 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  lancy,  per  lb . .  9  @  9)4 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  894@  9 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  8)6@  8% 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  6  @  8 

Sun-dried,  Canada,  quarters,  per  lb..  494®  5)4 

Sun-dried,  State  &  West’n,  quarters.  4  @  6 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  quarters .  3  @  4)4 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb...  3  @  4)4 

Sun-dried,  Nort  hern,  coarse  cut .  4  @  4)4 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  coarse  cut .  3  @  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  3  @  3% 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2)4@  2% 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Sun-dried,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  60 

King,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  75@4  00 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl _ 2  50@3  50 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  60@2  00 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  small  basket. ..  8@  13 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fair  to  fancy,  perbbl.7  00@9  00 

Fair  to  choice,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 7  00®  7  50 

Oranges,  Indian  River,  per  box . 3  50@5  00 

Other  Fla.,  per  box . 2  50@4  60 

Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 5  00@7  00 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  per  case . 2  00@3  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  75@1  00 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Nor.  West. 

Southern  and 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear . 

20  00 

@  30  00 

15  1X1 

@  20  (X) 

Cubs  and  yearlings., 

.  5  00 

@  10  00 

3  00 

@  8  00 

Otter . 

.  7  (H) 

@  9  00 

6  00 

@  8  00 

Beaver,  large . 

7  00 

@  8  (X) 

6  00 

@  7 

00 

Medium . 

.  4  50 

@  6  00 

4  00 

@  5 

(X) 

Small . 

.  3  00 

@  3  50 

2  50 

@  3  (X) 

Silver  Fox . .♦. .. 

.25  00 

@125  (X) 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

.  5  00 

@  10  (X) 

— 

(& 

— 

Red  Fox . 

.  1  60 

@  1  75 

1  80 

@  1  40 

Gray  Fox . 

75 

@  80 

65 

@ 

75 

Wolf,  prairie . 

.  80 

@  90 

(X) 

@ 

70 

Timber . 

.  2  50 

@  3  (X) 

1  50 

©  2  00 

Wolverine . 

.  5  00 

@  6  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

.  2  00 

@  3  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

.  45 

@  60 

30 

@ 

40 

House  Cat.  black . . . 

.  25 

@  30 

20 

© 

25 

Colored . 

8 

@  10 

7 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

.  5  00 

@  8  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

.  2  00 

@  3  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1  00 

@  1  10 

93 

@  1  00 

Half-striped _ 

60 

@  65 

55 

<§> 

(X) 

Striped . 

.  30 

@  35 

25 

<& 

30 

White . 

.  15 

@  — 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

.  75 

@  85 

55 

@ 

65 

Opossum,  large . 

.  18 

@  20 

16 

@ 

18 

Medium . 

10 

@  — 

8 

@ 

10 

Small . 

5 

@  — 

4 

@ 

5 

'Trasli  or  summer. 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

.  1  25 

@  1  60 

85 

©  1  25 

Muskrat,  fall . 

Winter . 

12 

@  13 

11 

@ 

12 

.  15 

@  16 

14 

@ 

15 

Kits . 

4 

@  5 

4 

@ 

5 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb . 

8  @ 

11 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per 

lb . 

6  @ 

7 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb  .. 

5  @ 

5)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted. 
California,  comb,  per  lb... 

,  per . 

4  @ 

1)4 

9  @ 

12 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

4)6® 

5)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 

....  50  @ 

52)4 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice. 

19  @ 

— 

Prime . 

....  17  @ 

18 

Low  to  medium. 

13  @ 

16 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice. 

8  @ 

9 

Prime . 

6)4® 

7 

Low  to  medium. 

5  @ 

6 

I’aciffc  Coast,  crop  of  1897.  choice  — 

19  @ 

Prime . 

17  @ 

18 

Low  to  medium. 

9  @ 

16 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice  — 

8  @ 

9 

Prime . 

7  @ 

7)4 

Low  to  medium .  5 

Olds .  3 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897 .  32 


6 

6 

45 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 


Asparagus,  per  dozen  1-lb  bunches . 4  00@  — 

Cauliflowers,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  75(3)2  25 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . 1  25@2  00 

Seconds,  per  doz .  30®  76 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  1j@  40 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10@  30 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  76@1  00 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10@  36 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches' . 1  00@2  00 

Rhubarb,  per  lb .  10®  — 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  7)4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Grassers,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  5)4 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 6  50  @7  50 

Poor  to  good,  each .  . 3  50  @6  00 

Pork,  60  lbs  and  under,  per  lb .  594@  6)4 

100  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)4®  594 

160  to  100  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

200  to  160  lbs.,  per  lb .  4J4@  6 

Heavier  weights,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Rough,  per  lb .  2)4@  3)4 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb. . .  8  @  10 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4  @  — 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3)4®  3)4 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  3)4®  3)4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish  . .  2)4@  2)4 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3  @  3)4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  JS  @  2)4 

Hickorynuts.  new,  bushel  50  lbs .  75  @1  25 

Bullnu'ts,  Western,  new,  per  bushel .  50  @  — 

Pecans,  round  lots,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Polished,  as  to  size .  4  @  6 

POTATOES 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 5  50@6  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

Belgian,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  00@2  75 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

State,  per  180  lbs . 2  25@2  50 

Western,  per  180  lbs .  2  26@2  50 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  00@2  25 

Inferior,  per  bbl  or  sack . 1  50@2  00 

Sweets,  Vineland,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  25 

Other  Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

POULTRY— LIVE 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9  @  954 

Chickens,  per  lb .  8.  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5)4®  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  55  @  65 

Western,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  40  @  50 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  25  ®1  60 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Southern  and  Sout  hwestern,  per  pair  75  @100 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  15  @  25 

Young,  per  pair .  10  @  20 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  11  @  11)4 

Western,  fair,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  old  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Broilers,  Phil..  3  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.  22  @  23 

Phil.,  4  to  5  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

Spring  chickens,  Phi  la.,  fancy,  per  lb —  14  ®  — 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  ....  10  @  13 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  9  @  10 

Western,  prime,  dry  picked,  per  lb...  8)4®  9 

Western,  prime,  scalded,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5)4®  8 


Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. . .  8)4@  9 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8)4@  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Phila.,  medium  sizes .  12  @  14 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Western,  fancy,  large .  12  @  13 

Western,  medium  sizes .  11)4®  12 

Western,  small  and  slips .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Geese,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 3  00  @  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  75  @1  00 

Celery,  choice,  large,  per  doz .  40  @  50 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz .  20  @  35 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz .  5  @  15 

Florida,  per  doz .  25  @  65 

California .  30  @  60 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00  @3  00 

State,  per  100 . 1  50  @2  00 

Danish  seed,  per  bbl . 100  @  — 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00  @  — 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  per  box . 1  00  @2  00 

California,  per  case . 2  75  @  — 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  pineapple  crate . 5  00  @7  00 

Per  orange  box . 3  50  @5  00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket . 1  00  @3  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @3  00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 3  00  @4  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  60  @100 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  90 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Onions.  Havana,  per  crate . 3  00  @3  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  75  @3  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 2  00  @2  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag . 2  00  @2  25 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag . 2  00  @4  50 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl.. 2  00  @2  25 

State  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  40 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl _ 1  00  @1  12 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 4  00  @10  00 

Wax,  per  crate . 4  00  @10  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40  @  60 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50  @2  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,150  cans  of  milk. 
163  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  406  cans  of  cream. 
Beginning  January  1,  the  Milk  Exchange  price  has 
been  294  cents  a  quart  net  t0  tlle  shipper  at  points 
sublect  to  a  26-cent  freight  rate. 


Tub  prices  of  butter  for  the  past  two  seasons 
have  been  almost  the  death  of  the  dairy  business 
here,  as  there  is  no  chance  eight  miles  from  the 
railroad,  to  send  milk  to  Chicago,  130  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  for  retailing.  An  average  of  55  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  milk,  or  about  one  cent  per  quart 
for  the  entire  year,  is  all  we  could  pay,  and  we 
have  a  first-class  buttermaker,  and  always  get 
the  top  price  for  Elgin  creamery.  We  pay  90 
cents  per  100  pounds  now,  but  in  May,  as  low  as 
35  cents.  Of  course,  we  don’t  keep  Jersey  cows, 
and  it  wouldn’t  pay  us.  Beef  is  the  objective 
point.  Our  yield  of  butter  runs  from  3)4  pounds 
in  Summer  to  4)4  in  Winter  per  100  pounds  of 
milk.  We  received,  during  1897,  2,258,035  pounds 
of  milk,  a  falling  off  of  one-third  from  the  receipts 
of  1896.  w.  s.  s. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Ill. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  ! 

Strange  as  it,  may  appear,  that  big  family  paper,  the 
Illustrated  Weekly  Sentinel ,  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
(founded  1890)  will  be  sent  ten  weeks  on  trial  for 
10c.;  clubs  of  six  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer  solely 
to  introduce  the  paper.  Gold  rings  set  with  Rocky 
mountain  gems  are  given  free  as  premiums.  Latest 
mining  news  and  illustrations  of  grand  scenery  each 
week,  also  true  stories  of  love  and  adventure.  Ad¬ 
dress  as  above  and  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yokkeu.  Write  to-day,  postage  stamps  taken. 


The  best  Engine,  Horse¬ 
power,  Thresher,  Clover-hul- 
ler.Dog-power,  Rye  Thresher 
and  Binder,  Fanning-mill, 
Feed-mill,  Saw-machine  (cir¬ 
cular  and  drag  ,  Land-Roller, 
Ensilage  and  fodder  cutter. 
Shredder.  Root-cutter,  Corti- 
sbeller.  Round-silo,  Address, 
CFO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r, 
Cobleskill.  N.Y. 

U^-Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


HAY,  STRAW,  OATS,  FEED, 

Williams  &  Rickerson,  52—56  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER.  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


PHI  I  ITC  VEGETABLES 
B  KU  I  w  PRODUCE. 


fe  receive  and  sell,  in  carload  or  smaller  lots,  all 
roducts  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY 
IENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
tc„  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CAM  rDC  DDATUPP  kt  C'Cl 


FARMERS’  COMPLETE  ACCOUNT  HOOK. 

printed  headings,  9x12  in.,  40  pages,  35c.;  72  pages, 
canvas  binding,  $1  by  mail.  Circular  free.  Agents 
Wanted.  A.  W.  MARTIN  DELL,  Hatboro,  Pa. 


SALESMEN 


WA  NTEDTO  8ELL  TO  DEALERS.  SlOO  Monthly 
and  KXPENSKS.  Kip»n*cm  Not  Nkmuh.  Knclo»* 

sump,  acme;  cigar  co.,  Chicago. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 


This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities. 

Price  alone. 


Poultry  Keeper . $0.50 

Inter-State  Poultry  man . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 


Total . $3.00 

Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  dailv  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  $1.65. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

is  the  great  Republican  National  Weekly. 
We  send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  one  year,  for  $1.30. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 
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Dr.  Hunter's  Book  on  the  Lungs 


Progress  of  Medical  Science. 

A  little  book  published  by  Dr.  Robert 
Hunter,  of  117  West  45th  Street,  New 
York,  gives  all  the  latest  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  the  theory  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
and  Consumption,  fully  explaining  their 
differences  and  their  cure  by  medicated 
air  inhalations. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  the  father  and  founder 
of  the  local  treatment  of  the  lungs  by 
antiseptic  medicated  air  inhalations,  the 
inventor  of  the  first  inhaling  instruments 
ever  employed  for  the  cure  of  lung  dis¬ 
eases,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  only 
germicide  that  cures  Consumption  by 
destroying  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  lungs  of  the  patient.  His  treatment 
consists  of  healing  and  cleansing  balms 
applied  to  the  lungs  three  times  a  day  by 
tiis  inhaling  instruments,  the  application 
of  antiseptic  oils  to  the  chest,  which  sur¬ 
round  the  body  with  a  zone  of  medicated 
air,  and  filling  the  chamber  in  which  the 
patient  sleeps  with  antiseptic  vapors, 
thus  keeping  up  a  curative  action  on  the 
lungs  day  and  night. 

No  other  treatment  in  the  world  is  so 
direct,  common-sense  and  successful. 

Mrs.  Milford  Jones  says  ;  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  give  all  the  information  I  can 
concerning  Dr.  Hunter  and  the  treatment. 

I  can  truly  say  that  with  God’s  blessing 
I  am  a  living  witness  of  its  power  to  cure. 

My  disease  was  of  nearly  three  years’ 
standing ;  I  had  been  treated  by  seven 
different  doctors,  all  pronouncing  my 
ease  very  serious,  and  some  hopeless.  I 
heard  of  Dr.  Hunter  and  called  on  him 
as  my  last  hope.  He  stated  my  case  very 
clearly,  saying  there  was  a  cavity  in  my 
right  lung,  which  to  me  looked  very 
dark.  He  told  me  he  could  cure  me  if  I 
had  patience,  and  would  be  faithful  in 
the  treatment,  but  that  it  would  take  a 
long  time. 

1  am  now  able  to  do  my  housework 
and  work  in  the  store.  My  friends  can 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  for  me  to  look 
and  be  so  well,  for  they  had  expected  to 
bury  me  long  ago. 

1  firmly  believe  if  you  are  in  a  curable 
condition  at  all,  Dr.  Hunter  can  do  it.  I 
feel  much  interested  in  all  sufferers  of 
such  a  terrible  disease.  May  God  bless 
Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment  to  your  cure. 

Your  unknown,  hut  sympathetic  friend, 
Mrs.  MILFORD  JONES, 

Dover,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  Book  contains  many  sim¬ 
ilar  letters  from  prominent  people  who 
have  been  successfully  treated.  It  will 
he  sent  free  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  by  addressing  him  at  117  West 
45th  Street,  New  York. — AcLv. 


FOR  SALE 

TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE. 

A  rare  opportunity  to  purchase  the 
thoroughly  equipped 

FRUIT  AND  DAIRY  FARM 

BELONGING  TO  THE 

Estate  of  the  late  Judge  Andrew  J.  Coe, 

containing  300  ACRES, 
situated  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
center  of  the  City  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  on 
line  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  half  way  between  New  Haven 
and  Hartford.  The  farm  is  abundantly 
stocked  with  large  orchards  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  apples,  pears  and 
cherries,  a  great  variety  of  smaller 
fruits,  extensive  vineyards  and  five  acres 
of  asparagus  beds.  There  are  three 
dwelling  houses  on  the  premises,  one 
large  brownstone  2%  story  house  with 
modern  conveniences,  75  by  55,  contain¬ 
ing  18  rooms ;  two  frame  dwelling 
houses,  commodious  barns,  stables,  ice 
house,  grist,  saw  and  cider  mills ;  20 
horse  power  turbine  wheel,  etc.,  etc. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Meriden  Trust  and  Sate  Deposit  Go., 

A  I)  M INIS  TR  A  TOR , 

MERIDEN,  CON  N  . 


FOK  SALE.— Farms  and  farm  lands  in  Morrison 
Co.,  Minn.  Wanted  money  to  loan  on  farm  security. 
Lyman  Signor,  Clerk  Dist.  Court,  Little  Falls,  Minn 


Minnesota  Lands  Fergus  Falls. 

TUTf  C  Whiskers,  Plays,  Tricks  and  Novelties.  Ill. 
11  luO|  cat.  free.  C.  B.  Marshall,  Mfr.,  Lockport.N'Y 
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EAS  TERN  NEW  YORK  HO R  TICUL  TURAL 
SOCIETY. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  storm,  the  meeting  of  this 
young  society  at  Newburgh,  February  3-4,  was 
well  attended.  The  organization  was  started  as 
the  Hudson  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  but  it 
was  finally  decided  to  change  the  name  as  above, 
in  order  to  take  in  a  larger  field  of  operations.  A 
fine  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  made. 
The  treasurer’s  report  showed  174  paid  members, 
with  total  receipts  of  $308,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$29.30  on  hand.  This  is  an  excellent  showing,  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  society  conducts  a  hor¬ 
ticultural  publication  in  which  its  proceedings 
are  fully  reported. 

An  excellent  programme  was  given,  such  well- 
known  speakers  as  S.  D.  Willard,  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  C.  L. 
Allen,  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  Prof.  Van  Brunt  and 
others  taking  part.  A  valuable  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  wide  discussion  which  followed 
the  various  papers.  This  is  the  best  part  of  such 
a  meeting,  because  it  brings  out  local  talent. 
The  speaker  from  abroad  may  lay  down  general 
principles,  but  the  local  men  who  are  familiar 
with  local  conditions  are  needed  to  fill  in  with 
practical  experience,  and  thus  make  it  complete. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  full  report  of  the 
various  papers,  for  they  will  all  be  printed  in  The 
Eastern  New  York  Horticulturist,  which  is  issued 
regularly  by  the  secretary.  The  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected :  President,  James  Wood;  Vice- 
President,  W.  F.  Taber;  Secretary,  Edward  Van 
Alstyne,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. ;  Treasurer,  V.  D.  Van 
Buren ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  E.  G.  Fowler. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS . 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  plant  diseases  will 
want  to  read'Part  III.  of  the  21st  annual  report  of 
the  Connecticut  Station  (New  Haven).  This 
pamphlet  discusses  four  or  five  somewhat  new 
diseases,  and  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  fungous  diseases.  A  person  reading  this 
list  will  be  able  to  obtain  bulletins  on  almost  any 
known  disease. 

Bulletins  on  beet  sugar  experiments  are  coming 
from  most  of  the  stations;  the  latest  are  Bulletin 
26  from  the  Arizona  Station  (Tucson),  and  Bul¬ 
letin  40  from  the  Missouri  Station  (Columbia). 
Experiments  in  New  Mexico  have  not  been  par¬ 
ticularly  encouraging.  German  beets  have  given, 
on  the  whole,  better  results  than  the  French,  and 
Alfalfa  soil  has  given  better  general  results  than 
new  soil,  not  previously  in  cultivation.  The  per 
cent  in  sugar  of  these  Arizona  beets  is  very  low, 
too  low,  in  fact,  to  make  the  business  a  success. 
The  report  from  Missouri  is  not  encouraging. 
The  weather  conditions  during  the  test  were  un¬ 
favorable  to  root  crops,  the  Spring  being  wet  and 
cold,  while  the  Summer  was  too  hot  and  dry. 
Director  H.  J.  Waters,  in  conclusion,  makes  the 
following  sensible  report: 

The  beet  sugar  industry,  to  be  successful,  re¬ 
quires  : 

1.  An  investment  of  about  $200,000  for  a  factory 
and  the  necessary  machinery. 

2.  A  guaranteed  supply  of  beets  having  a  per¬ 
centage  of  sugar  of  12  or  better,  and  a  coefficient 
of  purity  of  at  least  70.  It  requires  between  3,000 
and  4,000  acres  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity 
of  beets  for  a  factory.  The  beet  fields  should  be 
located  as  conveniently  to  the  factory  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  delivery  of  the 
beets  to  the  factory. 

3.  An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 

4.  Abundance  of  cheap  fuel. 

5.  Abundance  of  pure  limestone. 

6.  Plenty  of  cheap  hand  labor. 

7.  Cheap  and  abundant  transportation  facili¬ 
ties. 

All  of  these  conditions  Missouri  can  now  guar¬ 
antee  with  the  exception  of  the  supply  of  rich 
beets.  There  is  no  question  that  a  satisfactory 
yield  of  beets  may  be  easily  obtained,  but  it  is 
not  yet  clear  that  they  will  be  rich  enough  and 
pure  enough  to  support  sugar  factories. 

We  say  it  is  sensible,  because  it  will  not  lead 
Missouri  farmers  into  a  wild  goose  chase  after 
beet  sugar.  Our  scientists  cannot  be  too  careful 
how  they  report  such  experiments,  for  farmers 
are  sure  to  grasp  at  any  straw  that  offers  a  new 
crop. 

Bulletin  No.  71,  of  the  Kansas  Station  (Man¬ 
hattan),  gives  a  report  of  certain  experiments 
with  wheat.  Among  other  things  that  have 
been  tested  at  this  Station  are,  The  Time  of 
Seeding  Wheat,  The  Effect  of  Pasturing  It  in  the 
Spring,  The  Result  of  Growing  Wheat  Continu¬ 
ously  Without  Manure,  Early  and  Late  Plowing, 
The  Effect  of  Grading  Wheat,  and  Subsoiling. 
Wheat  grown  continuously  without  manure  on  a 
measured  acre,  for  17  years  in  succession,  has 
averaged  about  19J4  bushels.  Three  crops  were 
completely  Winter-killed.  The  average  of  the  14 
crops  harvested  was  23%  bushels.  Subsoiling  for 
wheat  has  not  benefited  the  yield  ;  in  fact,  most 
experiments  go  to  show  that,  if  subsoiliug  is  to 
be  practiced  at  all,  it  should  be  done  before  corn 
or  potatoes,  rather  than  with  small  grains.  The 
best  yields  have  been  obtained  from  seedings 
made  about  the  third  week  in  September.  Wheat, 
in  a  rotation,  where  it  is  followed  by  some  legum¬ 
inous  crop  like  clover,  promises  to  give  an  in¬ 
creased  yield.  The  Soy  bean  has  proved  excellent 
as  a  crop  of  this  kind. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Potatoes.— The  North  Car¬ 
olina  Station  (Raleigh)  has  issued  a  bulletin  on 
Crimson  clover  that  will  be  we  ited  by  those  who 
are  interested  in. growing  this  plant.  It  discusses 
the  whole  subject,  and  gives  an  account  of  a 
cooperative  experiment  conducted’ by  the  North 


Carolina  Station  in  sending  the  seed  to  farmers 
and  reporting  their  results.  Bulletin  146,  from 
the  same  Station,  gives  the  results  of  a  variety 
test  of  cow  peas,  a  variety  test  of  cotton,  and 
some  interesting  experiments  with  potatoes.  We 
notice  that  the  Early  Black  pea,  which  has 
proved  very  valuable  with  us,  is  counted  among 
the  poorest  in  the  results  at  this  Station.  The 
following  remark  may  explain  how  this  hap¬ 
pened  : 

“  The  yield  from  this  plot  was,  doubtless,  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  by  some  Game  chickens  which 
paid  their  respects  to  it  for  several  days.  There 
being  but  two  rows  of  these  peas,  only  a  few 
missing  would  materially  affect  the  results.” 

It  is  too  bad  that  a  few  chickens  should  thus 
upset  an  experiment  of  this  character.  In  the 
experiments  with  potatoes,  we  notice  that  the 
Station  has  observed  that  a  second  growth  of 
potatoes,  starting  late  in  the  season,  is  likely  to 
produce  nothing  but  prongs  which  grow  out  of 
the  first  growth  and  injure,  rather  than  help,  the 
sale  of  the  potatoes. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  PATRONS  OF 
HUSBANDRY. 

The  New  York  State  Grange  rounded  out  the 
first  quarter  century  of  its  existence  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  at  Syracuse,  February  1  to  5.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  844  Granges  in  43  counties  were  pres¬ 
ent;  the  total  membership  of  these  Granges  was 
59,510.  The  treasurer’s  report  showed  a  balance 
of  over  $10,000  on  hand,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  much  has  been  expended  in  organizing 
new  Granges.  Nearly  5,000  new  members  have 
been  added  within  the  year.  Secretary  Goff  re¬ 
viewed  the  history  of  the  order  since  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Grange. 

Master  O.  H.  Hale  reviewed  the  economic  con¬ 
ditions  confronting  farmers.  He  thinks  that 
there  are  prospects  for  better  times  ahead.  For 
the  betterment  of  our  present  conditions,  he  said, 
among  other  good  things,  that  we  must  apply 
better  business  principles  in  all  the  various  lines 
of  our  work;  as  dairymen,  we  must  cease  keeping 
cows  for  their  company,  and  discard  every  animal 
that  does  not  show  by  a  careful  test  a  balance  to 
her  credit.  We  must  stop  the  tremendous  waste 
of  fertility  going  on  upon  our  farms. 

The  Grange  put  itself  on  record  with  regard 
to  pending  legislation  which  affects  farmers. 
The  committee  on  the  township  school  system,  in 
its  report,  disapproved  the  plan  and  favored  the 
letting  alone  of  our  school  system  for  a  few  years, 
with  a  suggestion  that  some  educational  “  fads” 
be  dropped. 

The  committee  on  legislation  reported  resolu¬ 
tions  favoring  reduction  of  the  pay  of  members 
of  the  legislature  to  $6  a  day  and  mileage,  and  a 
reduction  of  one-third  in  official  salaries  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  favoring  a  reduction  of  the  legal  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  on  bonds  to  five  per  cent;  opposing  any 
further  appropriations  for  canal  improvements, 
and  favoring  a  two-cent-a-mile  rate  on  all  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  State. 

The  committee  on  agriculture  took  a  hopeful 
view  of  the  situation,  thorigh  recognizing  the 
fact  that  many  farm  products  are  still  below  the 
cost  of  production.  It  suggested  that  mixed  or 
diversified  fanning  is  more  profitable  to  the  small 
land-owner  than  special  crops  of  any  one  kind 
grown  at  present. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Whereas ,  It  has  become  apparent  that  farmers 
and  others  residing  outside  the  villages  and  cities 
are  justly  entitled  to  their  share  of  recognition 
from  the  Government;  and, 

Whereas ,  The  free  delivery  of  mails  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  it  has  been  practiced  has  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  Government;  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  the  New  York  State  Grange  is 
still  in  favor  of  the  free  delivery  of  mails  in  the 
rural  districts. 

No  action  was  taken  relative  to  good  roads, 
though  there  was  considerable  discussion  on  the 
subject. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : 

Master — E.  B.  Norris,  Sodus. 

Overseer— A.  M.  Child,  Watertown. 

Lecturer — E.  P.  Cole,  Ovid. 

Steward— W.  W.  Ware,  Batavia. 

Assistant  Steward — F.  O.  Berry,  Madison 
County. 

Chaplain— T.  D.  Jester,  Millerton. 

Treasurer— P.  A.  Welling,  Hannibal. 

Secretary — H.  H.  Goff,  Speneerport. 

Gate-Keeper — M.  J.  Harding,  Hornellsville. 

Flora— Mrs.  E.  S.  Roberts,  Onondaga  Hill. 

Pomona — Mrs.  W.  W.  Strever,  Saratoga  County. 

Ceres— Mrs.  A.  Casler,  Little  Falls. 

Lady  Assistant  Steward— Mrs.  S.  N.  Judd,  Can¬ 
ton. 

Member  Executive  Committee— Ira  Sharp,  Low- 
ville. 


Highest  Gra(les  at  lowest  prices, 
remiueis  HUBBARD&CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 


THE 
COMET 

$2  to  $4 

Beat  them  all.  Don't  buy  till  you  see  them.  Cata. 
free.  Write  to-day.  H.  B.  RUSLER,  Johnstown,  0. 


Potash 


gen.  Too 
failure. 


is  one  of  the  three  im¬ 
portant  ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitro- 
little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERflAN  KALI  WORKS.  Q3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SAVE  MONEY*— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

Ton  have  the  benefit  if  the  Agents’  Commission  and  the  Uidileman’s  profit. 


ANALYSIS. 


Phos.  Acid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 


Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer . 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer .  11  to  12 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer. .  9  to  10 

Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15 


per  cent. 

22  to  25 

per  cent. 

4  to  5 

per  cent. 

$22  OO 

9  to  10 

2  to  3 

2  to  3 

16  OO 

9  to  10 

2)4  to  3)4 

4  to  5 

550  OO 

11  to  12 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 

21  OO 

9  to  10 

3 )4  to  4)4 

6  to  7 

33  OO 

13  to  15 

4  to  5 

18  OO 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO. 


For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017. 


Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Fertilize... 

with  Nitrate. 

Success  and  profit  in  the  use  of 
fertilizers  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  the  proper  materials. 
Nitrogen  (“Ammonia”)the  most 
important  element  in  plant  food 
is  often  supplied  in  inferior 
form.  The  best  and  only  im¬ 
mediately  available  form  is 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Mix  your  own  fertilizers.  TJse 
Nitrate.  You  will  save  money 
and  get  the  best  possible  results. 


A  40-page  book,  “Food  for  plants.”  Tells  all  about 
mixing  and  using  fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  it 


Free 

S.  Mm  HARRIS , 

p.  o.  Address,  Moreton  Farm,  Morwoe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Natural 

Fertilizer 

forall  kinds  of 

Field  and  Carden 

Crop.  Supplied  in  car- 

A/nmiloiul  hits,  direct  from 
r t/UI/ Canadian  storehouses,  in 
4  .Air  bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un- 

der  personal  supervision, 
V  Guaranteed  quality  and 

weight.  Write  for  free  pam- 
f  Mm '  phlet  and  price-list. 

V  JS?  F.  R.  LALOR, 

Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  Co. 


giiniiiiinmiininmiimiiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiimiiiimuiiiiiiniimiius 

WITH  T1IE  = 

GARFIELD  = 
KNAPSACK  = 


or  the 

EMPIRE  KING 

g  Perfect  agitators — no  scorching  of 
3  foliage — no  leather  or  rubber  valves* 

S  Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

|  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 

13  Market  St.,  Loekport,  N. Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiniiiiiiiiiuniiiinDuiiiuiiuimiiiiiiiA 


VICTOR  ,n 

Disc  Harrows  U 

Represent  unsurpassed  harrow  value. 

They  pulverize  equally  well  fall 
or  spring  plowed  land, 
making  a  line  deep 
mellow  seed  bed. 

It  will  turn  com 
stubble  Into  a  good 
seed  bed  for 
oats.  Is  is  the 


FORFITTINC  CORN  GROUND. 

i  Best  steel  discs  mode  -16,  18  ami  29  inches. 

'  Made!,  5,  6,  7  and  8  feet  wide.  All  Steel 
except  tongue.  Wimble  Levers  easily 
setatany  angle.  II  as  a  center  shear— cuts 
all  the  ground.  Scraper  to  each  disc. 

KEYSTONE  Q) 
Force  Feed  Seeders 

)  represent  a  line  of  unusual  merit  when  it 
’  comes  to  sow¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of 
I  crops  broad¬ 
cast.  For  sow¬ 
ing  On t s  on 

Horn  Stubble  \  i  \ ,  .  n  „  p p  ^ 
they  lit  every'^ZLARCEST 
requirement.  CAPACITY. 

I  Positive  force  feed  and  durability.  With 
'  or  wi  thou  t  ( l  rass  Seed  attachment.  This 
machine  is  11  feet  wide— low,  strong  and 
\  close  to  the  work. 

Keystone  Steel  Lever  Har-  wy 

rows  made  in  2,  3  and  i  sections,  60  to  f  11 
140  teeth.  Keystone  Wise  Seeders,  Po- 
tuto  Planters,  Corn  Planters  and  Cul¬ 
tivators  ure  ofequul  merit.  Ask  your  , 
dealer  about  them.  Write  for  circulars.  It  \ 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  JM 

*4  River  St.  STERLING,  I  Lb.  c* 


Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per- 
fectly  even,  saves  %  labor, 
vji  of  seed.  30  years  experience 
(sold  cheap),  price  and  circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,  Crbana,  Ind. 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER! 

(^"Guaranteed  to  Sow  from  60  to 
80  Acres  per  Day  (either  Horse¬ 
back  or  Foot),  of  Clover,  Timothy, 
Millet,  Flax,  and  all  Seeds  of 
same  nature. 


Will  be  sent  to 
any  Postoffice  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $l.SO.  |f  not  satis¬ 
factory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

FRANZEN  &  BUSS, 

GOLDEN,  ILL. 
REFERENCE:  GOLDEN  BANK. 


PEPPLER  and  CLIMAX 

SIX-ROW 

Horse  power  or  hand  pump, 


SPRAYERS 


vineyard.  Can 
spray 


.  -  ,  .  -  — •,  Most  practical,  simplest,  most  durable,  . 

most  perfect  sprayers  ever  built.  Either  will  spray  6  rows  of  potatoes,  , 
cotton  or  vegetables  at  one  passage— 30  acres  a  day— throw  2  • 
sprays  in  any  part  of  a  tree,  or  4  or  more  sprays  at  once  in  the 
be  wor  - - - * "  —  ■  ■ 


ird.  Can  be  worked  anywhere  in  any  weather.  Catalog,  contains  formulas.  ' 
calendar,  etc.,  sent  free.  THUS.  PEPPLER,  Box, 20,  Ulghtstowu,  N.  JL  ’ 

A.  ^  ^  »— L-LJ— 1— 

THOMPSONS  'crass  SEEDER^ 

— >  Runs  Easy,  Lasts  Always 

day.  Sows  all  Grass  Seeds, all  Clovers, Alfalfa, Flax, Red 
Top,  Orchard  Grass,  Millit,  etc.  Hopper  for  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats  & 
Barley  No  bother  with  stakes— just  follow  drill  marks.  Weighs  40  lbs. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  17  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Catalogue  free 


A  FARM  HAND 

who  could  do  five  things  at  once  would  be  a  marvel,  and  yet  two 
such  men  wouldn’t  be  equal  to  one  Planet  Jr.  JVo.  4  Hill 
Dropping  Seed  Drill.  This  machine  opens  the  ground, 
drops  the  seed  in  hills  or  drills,  covers  it,  rolls  it  dowu 
and  marks  out  the  next  row.  Does  itall  in  the  tlmea  . 
man  would  take  to  wet  his  hands.  It  can  also  be  used  /s- 

as  a  hoe,  a  cultivator,  a  rake  or  a  plow,  and 
yet  ,’t  is  not  more  wonderful  than  others  /< 
£j|he.Pla?et  Jr-  Family.  ThePlanetJr. 

98  book  tells  you  all  about  them— free. 

8.  L.  ALLEN  *  CO., 

1107  Murketst.,  Philo. 
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now  Many  Hoes 


Would  it  take  to  work  20  acres  of  corn  in  a  day?  How  many  dollars  would  the  hoeing  cost?  A  big  boy  and  a 
horse  can  weed  and  cultivate  20  acres  of  almost  any  crop  in  a  day  with  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Culti¬ 
vator.  The  greatest  labor — time — money  saving  farm  implement  of  the  century. 

“  I  consider  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator  a  God-send  to 
the  farmers.  This  year  I  cultivated  eighty  acres  of  land  in  corn,  peanuts,  soja 


beans  and  black  peas.  I  went  over  this  whole  crop  every  four  days,  thereby 
nipping  in  the  bud  all  the  grass  and  weeds  that  were  continually  starting,  and 
keeping  the  crop  in  excellent  growing  condition  all  the  time.  On  ray  peanut 
crop  alone  it  saved  its  cost  in  labor.  The  Success  Weeder  and  Cultivator  is  a 
labor  saver  and  a  yield  increaser.  It  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw  for  putting  in 
clover  seed.  I  find  many  uses  for  it,  and  do  not  think  a  farmer  can  work  to 
the  best  advantage  without  one.”  A.  F.  Mathews. 

Wavkkly,  Va.,  1898. 


Hand  hoeing  is  the  hardest  and  most  expensive  part  of  cultivation. 

E.  S.  Corse. 


fields. 

West  Nokthfield,  Mass.,  January  11,  1898. 


Beware  of 
Infringements. 


The  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator  does  its  work  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  is  the  most  perfect  agricultural  machine  I  ever  used.  I  raised 
six  acres  of  corn  last  year,  and  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  saved  me  more 
than  its  cost  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  alone.  Two  of  my  neighbors,  to 
whom  I  loaned  mine,  have  asked  me  to  order  weeders  for  them.  I  am  sure  I 
can  sell  a  good  many  of  them.  I  did  no  hand  hoeing  on  my  corn  last  season, 
and  my  neighbors  remarked  on  the  entire  absence  of  weeds  from  my  corn 

TTanrl  hr\n\r\cr  ic  tViA  Harriet  atirl  mnst  PYHPtlSlVf*  of  Pill t \ Vfltiotl .  M 


HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 

SK  WEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 

is  the  only  weeder  made  with  flat  teeth — twice  as  flexible,  durable  and  effective  as  round  teeth. 
Liberal  inducements  to  farmers  and  others  to  sell  the  Success  Weeder. 

NT  The  first  order  from  your  town  will  secure  special  price  and  agency. 

Write  for  full  information;  be  sure  to  give  name  of  county. 

D.  V.  HALLOCK  8c  SON,  Box 805,  YORK,  RA. 


BUY  "DIRECT  from  factory,”  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  al  1  colors,  and  SAVA-.  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  k  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  I NGERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

TEAS -  COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set,  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
pounds  60c.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
Illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mall 
20  pounds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  THK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
81  and  33  Yesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 

Vflll  FoinF  to  buy  a  HARROW 
TUU  WANT  BEST  for  leaBt 
CASH.  KuowQ.  H.  POUNDER 

~  Cmakes  ’em,all  sizes 
t  PAYS  PRKIUHT. 
CatJVfree.  Write.  Ne. 
22  jtft.  Atkinson, Wla. 

siSS  NO  Money 

Until  Goods  Arrive  ! 
Oise  Harrows,  Lever 
Harrows,  11-foot  Seeders, 
Cultivators,  Wagons 
Write  for  Delivery  Prices 
and  Catalogue. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

62  River  St., Rock  Falls, Ill 

IT  WILL  PAY 

to  get  our  latest  CATALOGUE 
of  the  greatest  line  of 

i  HAY  TOOLS 

'  1 '  on  Earth.  A  postal  will 

bring  it.  Also  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  Hayingauri  Hay  Barns.  Our  slings 
handle  Rtraw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and 
work  with  any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
for  harvest.  Write  at  once.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


The  Profitable  seeded,  _ 


LDUDElfc 


PAX&GRA1N 
“  SLING* 


Garden 


well  culti¬ 
vated,  weed  l'ree  gar¬ 
den.  The  best  way  to 
—  secure  that  kind  is 

byusiagtheMatliewsnnd  New  Universal  Model 
Seeding  &  Cultivating  Implements. 
They  are  made  in  a  dozen  different  styles  to  lit  any 
method  of  culture  and 
any  kind  of  plants.  \(\f(  TlTTfj  • 


ONLY  COMBINATION  1  AND  2  WHEELER  MADE.  t 

The  single  wheel  for  seeding  insures  perfect  work.  J 
Write  for  circulars  and  address  of  nearest  supply  house.  f 

AMES  PLOW  CO., Sole  Makers,  * 

Host  on  uiul  New  i  ork. 


Potato  Machinery  Are  Without  an  Equal. 

The  line  embraces  Potato  Cutters,  Weeders,  Two  and  Four  Row  Sprayers,  Potato  Diggers  and  Sorters. 

Every  Machine  the  Best  that  Long  Experience, 

Mechanical  Skill  and  Good  Material  can  Make. 

The  use  of  this  line  of  machinery  brings  the  cost  of  producing  Acninwall  Mfu.  On. 
a  potato  crop  to  the  minimum.  Send  for  FREE  illustrated  o  k  r  '  . 

catalogue.  Herein  are  embodied  the  secrets  of  Potato  Success.  oanln  ot.  uacHson,  Men. 


TELLS 


steady. 


When  you  pt  „ 

ounce  of  effort  goes  direct  to  the  work  accomplished 
—it  tells.  A  tubular  frame  coupled  to  malleable.  ' 
castings  gives  extreme  lightuess  and  strength.  ^ 

_ Wheels  16  inches  high  make  the  movement  /r  ^ ' 

High  arch  allows  of  working  20-inch  plants.  To  say  it’s  an 


IRON  ACE 


tool  is  to  say  it’s  the  best  of  its  class, 
and  plows,  slender  steel  cultivator  teeth 
Can  be  used  with  single  wheel.  New  “Iron  Age”  book  free.-* 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  102,  GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


Equipped  with  side  hoes\ 
eth  and  a  pair  of  rakes. 


“PENNA.” 


Harro’ 


5V  Vtivators. 

C 


J'Wheel  and  Lever,  Wood  —  - 
Frame,  and  Plain  Steel  Frame,  Spring-Tooth  Harrows. 

Riding  Cultivators  with  Extension  Axles,  2  to  3 
levers.  Walking  Cultivators,  with  4  or  6  shovels 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices  to 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

Manufacturers  YORK,  PA. 


for 
ihe 

to  do  good  work  and 
lots  of  it,  if  he  has 
a  Hench  & 
Dromgold 
riding  or 
walking 

3  SPRING 
TOOTH 
WHEEL 


Farmer 


HARROW 


Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog  and  find 
out  all  about  the  best  harrows^  cultivators,  corn 
planters,  grain  drills,  etc.  Mailed  free* 

HENCH  6l  DROMGOLD,  York,  Pa. 


"rSf 


Iplir  Pulverizing  Harrow  I 

All  IDE  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

Adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work.  Crushes, 
cuts,  aerates,  pulverizes,  turns,  levels  the 
soil,  killing  all  weeds  and  making  a  perfect 
seed  bed  in  one  operation. 

/Made  entirely  of  Cast  Steel  and  Wrought 
llron.  PRACTICALLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

f  Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  $8.  and  up. 

-  Sizes,  up  to  Vi%  feet.  Illustrated  pamplilet  free. 

’  IAJII  fl  Df  rrilV  nil  YDIAI  to  be  returned  nt  my  expense 
^  WILL  DC  wtH  I  UH  I  nIAL  lfnot  entirely  satisfactory.... 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M  f  Tj  mid  80  So.  Canal  St.  Chicago,  Ills. 

_  nVTi  ,  vTL-n  EVERYWHERE.  Ar.  B.—l  driver  free  on  board  at  dietrilmlinp 


,A  GOOD  WELL 

of  living  water  increases  the  value  of  any 
i  farm.  You  can  get  it  every  time  with  our 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

They  will  drill  to  u  depth,  through  any 
.  unbstanre.  They  will  do  from  10  to  IS >  per 
1  cent*  more  work  in  the  same  time  than 
any  other  machine.  They  have  a  longer 
*  stroke  and  more  of  them  per  minute, 
f  Built  on  the  be«t  plan*  of  the  bwi 
material.  We  make  9  .laea.  Catalog  of 
I machines  *  full  line  supplies  free. 
STAR  DRILLINC  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  O- 


Drill 
Wells 

with 

Profit 


Ufrl  I  Drilling  Machine* 

VTbLL  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
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THE  CUTTING  OF  SEED  POTATOES. 


KEEP  OUT  T  II  E 


BLIND  EYES. 


How  the  Types  Differ. 

People  who  sell  machines  for  planting  potatoes,  well 
understand  how  farmers  differ  in  their  methods  of 
cutting  seed.  The  machine  for  cutting  potatoes  was 
really  the  outgrowth  of  a  demand  for  seed  pieces  of 
uniform  shape  and  size  to  work  in  planters.  Most  of 
these  machines  slice  or  chop  the  potato  into  pieces. 
In  some  sections,  many  farmers  are  greatly 
pleased  with  them,  and  give  them  almost  un¬ 
qualified  praise.  Others  are  disappointed. 

The  seed  pieces  will  not  “  come  up,”  and  thei-e 
are  too  many  misses  in  the  field. 

The  reason  for  this  is  quite  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  when  we  realize  what  a  potato  is,  and 
how  its  early  growth  is  made.  The  “  eye  ” 
or  hud  from  which  the  little  plant  must  grow 
must  be  strong  and  vigorous  to  start  with, 
and  must  have  with  it  enough  of  the  flesh  of 
the  tuber  to  support  it  until  feeding  roots  are 
well  formed.  Now,  if  all  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  were  alike  in  shape  and  vigor,  so  that  the 
eyes  or  buds  were  evenly  distributed  over  the 
surface,  we  might  have  a  single  rule  for  cut¬ 
ting  seed,  and  in  most  cases,  a  machine  would 
do  fairly  good  work.  We  all  know  that  tubers 
of  different  types  differ,  both  in  number  of 
eyes  and  in  the  vigor  of  these  eyes.  Take,  for 
example,  a  tuber  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  type.  This  is  a  round  or  chunky  potato. 

The  “  eyes”  are,  apparently,  well  distributed, 
but  when  we  sprout  the  tuber,  we  find  that 
only  a  few  stronger  buds  at  the  “  seed  end  — 
or  end  farthest  from  the  vine — will  start.  The 
others  are  mostly  “  blind  ”  eyes,  which  will 
make  but  a  feeble  growth,  if  any.  In  a  long 
and  narrow  potato  like  Orphan,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  buds  are,  also,  well  scattered,  and 
if  we  sprout  a  tuber,  we  shall  find  good  growths  start¬ 
ing  out  all  over  it.  The  life  of  the  tuber  does  not  all 
go  into  a  few  strong  buds  at  one  end,  but  almost  any 
eye  is  sure  to  make  a  plant. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  that  there  can  be  no  fixed 
rule  for  cutting  seed  potatoes.  At  Fig. 

4(5  is  our  way  for  cutting  the  long,  nar¬ 
row  type  of  potato  of  fair  size.  We  would 
quarter  the  potato  by  cutting  first  down 
through  it  lengthwise  and  then  cutting 
each  long  piece  in  the  middle.  Some 
growers  would  cut  still  finer  by  halving, 
at  least  two  of  these  quarters.  We  do 
not  like  such  small  seed  pieces,  especially 
for  early  varieties.  Fig.  47  shows  our  plan 
of  cutting  the  R.  N.-YT.  No.  2.  In  this 
case,  the  tuber  is  cut  through  lengthwise, 
and  then  each  half  is  cut  in  the  same  way. 

Thus  each  seed  piece  carries,  at  least  one 
strong  eye  from  the  seed  end.  The  eyes 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  tuber  rarely 
start.  With  smaller  tubers,  we  would 
cut  once  lengthwise,  and  plant  half  the 
tuber.  When  a  man  undertakes  to  cut  up 
a  tuber  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  type  in  a  ma¬ 
chine,  he  will  find  that  25  or  30  per  cent 
of  the  seed  pieces  will  fail.  They  are 
large  enough,  but  the  “eyes”  are  feeble, 
and  if  they  start  at  all,  will  make  poor 
plants.  Last  year,  a  good  deal  of  our 
seed  was  cut  by  new  hands,  and  we  made 
a  general  rule  for  cutting  lengthwise  as 
with  the  round  or  chunky  type  of  pota¬ 
toes,  two  or  four  pieces  as  the  size  of  the 
tuber  warranted.  The  trouble  with  pota¬ 
toes  of  the  Orphan  type,  when  cut  in  this 
way,  is  that  the  seed  pieces  are  so  long 


and  narrow  that  they  break  too  easily.  They  give  very 
poor  satisfaction  when  used  in  a  planter,  especially  the 
crisp  and  dry  varieties  like  Rural  Blush.  Let  a  farmer 
cut  one  or  two  different  varieties  and  sprout  them  care¬ 
fully,  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  variation  in  the 
strength  of  the  eyes. 

Seed  potatoes  will  be  high  in  price  this  year,  and 
many  growers  will  be  tempted  to  cut  closer  than  they 
did  last  year  when  seed  was  low.  Dealers  are  charg¬ 
ing  us  for  what  cost  us  only  $1.25  one  year  ago.  It 


HOW  TO  CUT  A  SEED  POTATO.  Fig.  46. 

will  be  a  mistake  to  cut  too  fine  on  varieties  like  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2.  With  favorable  soil  and  season,  one  good, 
vigorous  eye  with  a  fair-sized  piece  of  flesh,  may  give 
a  good  account  of  itself  ;  but  be  sure  that  the  eyes  have 
some  sight  in  them  before  putting  them  in  the  ground. 


HOW  TO  CUT  A  SEED  POTATO.  Fig.  47. 


DIGESTIVE  FERMENTS  FOR  OLD  SEEDS. 

A  NEW  IDEA  WITH  MANY  POSSIBILITIES. 

Old  Seeds  Given  New  Vigor. 

1.  What  is  the  principle  involved  in  your  use  of  digestive  fer¬ 
ments  on  old  seeds  ?  2.  What  are  enzyms  ?  3.  What  enzyms  give 
best  results  ?  4.  On  what  seeds  do  they  act  best  ?  5.  How  do  you 
make  the  application  ?  6.  What  is  the  expense?  7.  Is  the  method 
of  practical  utility  ? 

These  are  very  pointed  questions,  and  the  answers 
to  most  of  them  must  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  line  of  work  which  we  have  been  follow¬ 
ing  at  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  is 
quite  new,  and  the  few  things  we  have  learned 
look  dwarfish  and  sorry  compared  with  the 
things  we  want  to  know.  These  answers, 
therefore,  are  founded  on  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  and  we  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  change  our  minds  on  any 
point  hereafter. 

1.  The  principle  involved  is  this  :  When  a 
seed  germinates,  the  young  plantlet  which 
comes  out  must  live  for  a  short  but  critical 
season  on  the  food  material  stored  in  the 
seed  by  the  mother  plant.  This  season  lasts 
till  the  plantlet  develops  roots  of  its  own, 
reaches  into  the  soil  and  becomes  able  to 
forage  for  itself.  The  foods  on  which  it  lives 
during  this  time  are  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  seed  in  concentrated  forms  (starches  and 
albuminoids).  These  have  to  be  dissolved,  and 
pass  through  more  or  less  extensive  processes 
of  digestion  before  the  material  can  be  rebuilt 
into  the  tissues  of  the  germinating  plantlet. 
It  is  these  digestive  processes  which  we  think 
we  assist  when  we  apply  such  ferments  as 
diastase,  pepsin,  pancreatin,  trypsin,  etc.  The 
artificial  use  of  such  reagents  in  animal  diges¬ 
tion  is  a  well-developed  line  of  medical  prac¬ 
tice.  They  are,  also,  very  extensively  used  by 
manufacturing  chemists  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  Our  notion  has  been  that  seeds,  especially  old 
seeds,  which  usually  germinate  poorly,  often  lack  the 
necessary  ferments  to  digest  the  food  they  contain, 
and  to  make  it  available  for  the  little  plant. 

2.  Enzyms  are  “soluble  ferments”  or  “  inorganic 
ferments  ”,  and  that  is  about  all  we  know 
about  them.  Yeast,  for  instance,  is  an 
organic  ferment,  because  it  produces  fer¬ 
mentation  through  the  growth  of  an  or¬ 
ganism — the  yeast  plant.  The  “  mother  ” 
of  vinegar  is  a  bacterial  ferment,  for  it 
produces  fermentation  by  the  growth  of  a 
small  organism  related  to  the  bacteria. 
But  diastase  is  an  inorganic  ferment,  for 
a  very  little  of  it  may  produce  a  very  active 
fermentation  without  the  presence  of  any 
known  bacterium,  fungus  or  other  organ¬ 
ism.  These  enzyms  are  often  very  power¬ 
ful  ;  some  of  them  are  able  to  transform 
and  make  soluble  many  thousand  times 
their  own  weight  of  starch,  albumen  or 
other  substance. 

3.  Thus  far,  disastase  has  proved  most 
effective  for  us  ;  still  we  have  had  encour¬ 
aging  results  with  others,  especially  a 
medical  preparation  known  commercially 
as  “  extractum  pancreatis  ”  and  another 
called  “  enzymol.”  Another  called  “  dias- 
tasic  essence  of  pancreas,”  gives  almost 
equal  promise,  while  trypsin  and  pepsin 
have  sometimes  seemed  to  be  a  very  posi¬ 
tive  benefit  to  treated  seeds.  Here  are  the 
average  results  from  a  batch  of  1,800 
tomato  seeds  recently  taken  out  of  our 
germinator  ;  the  figures  show  the  percent¬ 
age  of  germination  :  check,  seeds  soaked 
in  water,  42  per  cent ;  diastase,  45  ;  ex- 
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tractum  pancreatis,  56  ;  trypsin,  49 ;  enzymol,  54 ; 
diastasic  essence  of  pancreas,  46.  The  diastase  does 
not  make  so  good  a  showing  in  this  lot,  but  these 
seeds  were  comparatively  fresh  (mostly  only  five  years 
old),  and  the  germinations  are  comparatively  even. 

4.  The  enzym  treatments  have,  thus  far,  given  most 
conspicuous  help  to  tomato  seeds,  hut  we  have  not  tried 
other  species  so  often.  Cabbage,  radish,  cucumber  and 
other  seeds  have  shown  favorable  reactions.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  any  old  seeds  ought  to  be  benefited  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  enzyms,  if  the  right  enzym  or  combination 
of  enzyms  can  be  determined  ;  but  this  is  a  large  prob¬ 
lem,  and  not  yet  solved. 

5.  We  soak  the  seeds  24  hours  (usually)  in  just  enough 
of  the  solution  to  cover  them.  They  are  immediately 
planted. 

6.  We  make  our  diastase  from  malt.  We  grind  the 
malt,  soak  it  in  water,  strain  off  the  liquid,  and  apply 
as  already  stated.  Five  parts  of  malt  are  used  to  100 
parts  of  water.  Thus  it  would  require  about  three 
pounds  of  malt,  worth  five  to  ten  cents,  to  make  two 
gallons  of  liquid,  which  would  treat  10  pounds  of 
tomato  seed,  which  would  plant  40  acres  !  This  could 
hardly  be  called  excessive.  The  cost  would  vary 
greatly  with  other  seeds  and  other  enzyms,  but  would 
never  be  great. 

7.  It  is  quite  too  soon  to  say  ;  we  hope  so.  The  ease 

and  cheapness  of  the  treatment  leave  nothing  to  be 
demonstrated  but  its  success  in  practical  use.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  we  do  not  yet  know  about 
the  subject,  that  we  are  inclined  not  to  hope  to  per¬ 
fect  any  practical  application  of  the  theory  for  some 
time.  It  is,  however,  a  very  interesting  theory,  and 
has  many  possible  applications  besides  that  of  the  re¬ 
juvenescence  of  old  seeds.  F.  a.  waugh. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


SOAKING  SEED  TO  PREVENT  DISEASE. 

Treatment  for  Potato  Scab. — The  scab  of  potatoes 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  prevented  by  soaking  the  seed 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  This  remedy  has 
been  in  use  for  several  years,  and  has  been  so  gener¬ 
ally  successful  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  rec¬ 
ommending  it  as  thoroughly  reliable.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  its  use  is  its  intensely  poisonous  nature.  For 
this  reason,  great  caution  should  be  used  to  prevent 
the  solution  from  poisoning  the  food  or  drink  of  any 
animal,  but  at  the  strength  here  recommended,  it  may 
be  used  to  disinfect  wounds.  The  solution  should  not 
come  in  contact  with  metal,  and  should  be  prepared 
in  earthenware  or  wooden  vessels. 

Formula. — Dissolve  two  ounces  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  in  water,  and  dilute  to  15  gallons.  In  this  solu¬ 
tion,  soak  the  seed  potatoes  for  1 )4  hour,  then  cut  and 
plant.  After  the  seed  has  been  soaked,  do  not  put  it 
in  boxes  or  other  receptacles  in  which  scabby  potatoes 
have  been  kept.  The  scab  fungus  is  capable  of  living 
year  after  year  in  the  soil  and,  in  some  cases,  the  soil 
has  become  so  filled  with  it  that,  when  potatoes  are 
grown  therein,  little  benefit  is  derived  from  soaking 
the  seed.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  soaking  the  seed  as 
directed  will  prevent  the  crop  from  being  scabby. 
Where  the  soil  is  badly  infested,  Prof.  Halsted  has 
secured  good  results  by  sprinkling  sulphur  in  the  open 
furrow  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre.  Prof.  Arthur 
has  prevented  the  scab  by  soaking  the  seed  potatoes 
for  two  hours  in  formalin,  using  eight  ounces  to  15 
gallons  of  water.  This  may  be  prepared  in  any  kind 
of  vessel,  and  has  a  great  advantage  in  that  it  is  not 
poisonous.  In  purchasing  the  formalin,  ask  for  the 
40  per  cent  formaldehyde  gas,  which  is  the  name  under 
which  formalin  is  kept  by  wholesale  chemists. 

Treatment  for  Oat  Smut. — The  Jensen  hot-water 
treatment  has  been  known  for  several  years  as  a  prac¬ 
tically  perfect  preventive  of  grain  smut.  At  the 
Geneva  Station,  Close  (Close,  C.  P.  Results  with  Oat 
Smuts  in  1897.  Bulletin  131,  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  December,  1897)  compared  the  Jensen  hot- 
water  treatment  with  four  other  remedies,  namely, 
potassium  sulphide,  Ceres  powder,  lysol.  and  forma¬ 
lin.  The  following  table  gives  the  cost  per  bushel  of 
seed  for  the  chemicals  in  the  treatments  wfiich  en¬ 
tirely  prevented  the  smut  at  the  least  cost.  Allowing 
2)4  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  it  is  seen  that,  at  the 
price  given  in  the  table,  Oat  smut  was  entirely  pre¬ 
vented  at  a  cost  for  material  of  3J4  cents  per  acre,  by 
soaking  in  two-tenths  per  cent  formalin  : 

COST  OF  CHEMICALS  FOR  PREVENTING  OAT  SMUT. 

Material.  Sprinkling.  Soaking. 


Strength 

Cost 

Strength 

Length 

Cost 

of  solu- 

per 

of  solu- 

of 

per 

tion. 

bush. 

tion. 

time. 

bush. 

Percent. 

Cents. 

Percent. 

Hours. 

Cents. 

Lysol . 

1 

5 

0.3 

1 

2.7 

Formalin . 

1 

4 

0.2 

1 

1.4 

Potassium  sulphide. 

— 

— 

2. 

1.5 

5.4 

Ceres  powder . 

— 

— 

4. 

0.5 

39.6 

Fig.  48  shows  a  design  by  Prof.  Close  for  a  trough 
to  be  used  in  soaking  the  grain.  The  dimensions  are 
2x2x8  feet.  To  fill  it  18  inches  deep  requires  20 
bushels  of  grain.  Ten  gallons  of  liquid  cover  the 


bottom  one  inch  deep.  The  capacity  of  the  trough 
is  240  gallons.  The  faucet  is  used  for  drawing  off 
the  liquid  after  the  grain  has  been  soaked.  The 
liquid  may  be  used  over  and  over  indefinitely,  except 
that  the  Ceres  powder  and  the  potassium  sulphide 
should  not  be  used  more  than  three  times. 

The  hot-water  treatment  is  used  for  Stinking  smut 
of  wheat,  as  well  as  for  Oat  smut.  The  grain  is  first 
dipped  in  warm  water  at  about  120  degrees,  to  warm 
it ;  then  it  is  soaked  in  water  at  133  degrees,  for  ten 
minutes.  The  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to 
drop  below  132  degrees,  and  it  may  rise  to  135  degrees, 
but  if  kept  at  135  degrees,  the  time  for  soaking  should 


be  made  correspondingly  shorter.  Barley  smut  re¬ 
quires  treatment  with  hot  water  at  130  degrees  for  five 
minutes,  after  being  soaked  in  cold  water  for  four 
hours.  After  the  grain  has  been  treated,  it  should 
not  be  put  in  any  place  where  smutted  grain  has  been, 
or  where  the  smut  powder  may  have  lodged. 

New  York  Experiment  Station.  8.  A.  beach. 

R.  N.-Y. — Another  simple  method  of  soaking  the 
seed  is  shown  at  Fig.  49.  This  is  the  plan  operated 
by  Mr.  L.  D.  Gale,  a  western  New  York  farmer.  The 
potatoes  are  put  into  a  barrel,  and  the  solution  is 
poured  over  them.  After  standing  an  hour,  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  drawn  off  through  the  faucet,  and  the  potatoes 
can  then  be  tipped  out  into  a  crate. 


THE  PLANT  DOCTOR. 

WHAT  AILS  THE  CROPS? 

What  Can  We  Do  for  Them  ? 

Bodily  ailments,  either  of  man  or  beast,  are  soon 
prescribed  for  by  those  who  make  such  disease  a  study. 
With  plants,  there  is  greater  difficulty  ;  we  see  a  fad¬ 
ing  leaf  or  blighted  flower,  without  recognition  of  its 
needs,  or  knowledge  of  its  danger.  We  even  look 
upon  such  diseases  as  inevitable,  whereas  they  are 
often  but  the  outward  indication  of  a  hidden  condition. 
One  of  our  plants  may  be  suffering  from  a  disease  as 
infectious  as  confluent  smallpox,  and  be  allowed  to 
remain,  a  menace  to  the  plant  world,  instead  of  being 
put  under  quarantine.  Just  as  improper  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  lead  to  epidemics  in  the  animal  world,  so  care¬ 
less  cultivation  and  unfavorable  weather  affect  our 
crops.  The  best  way  to  cure  plant  diseases  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  them.  .  The  plant  doctor  here  prescribes  for  some 
of  our  commonest  plant  ailments. 

Potatoes. 


Early  blight  of  potatoes  is  a  disease  little  understood 
as  yet,  though  its  progress  is  entirely  distinct  from 
Late  blight.  Very  often,  the  disease  starts  around 


HANDY  PLAN  FOR  SOAKING  SEED  POTATOES.  Fig.  49. 


the  punctures  made  by  Flea-beetles,  the  affected  por¬ 
tion  forming  rings  of  darker  color,  which  gradually 
turn  brown,  and  die.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are 
much  affected.  The  blight  spots  increase  in  size  until 
they  run  together,  the  entire  leaf  being  affected.  The 
edges  curl  up,  and  the  leaf  turns  from  yellow  to  brown, 
and  finally  dies.  The  potatoes  do  not  rot,  but  remain 
small.  The  trouble,  which  usually  shows  in  July,  is 
most  severe  upon  mature  plants,  and  spreads  most 
rapidly  during  drought,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
from  Late  blight.  While  the  disease  would,  doubtless, 
affect  plants  which  were  not  injured  by  insects,  it 
appears  most  severe  where  the  Flea-beetle  is  preva¬ 


lent,  another  reminder  of  the  fact  that,  with  plants  as 
with  animals,  anything  that  lowers  the  general  health 
invites  specific  disease.  For  Early  blight,  spraying 
the  vines  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  of  normal  strength 
is  advised,  the  first  application  being  made  for  early 
varieties,  in  June  ;  for  medium  varieties,  from  July  1 
to  July  15,  and  for  late  varieties,  the  end  of  July. 
Three  applications  should  be  made,  at  intervals  of 
two  to  four  weeks.  The  spraying  must  be  thoroughly 
done.  The  following  is  the  formula  for  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  normal  strength  :  Copper  sulphate,  six 
pounds ;  quicklime,  four  pounds ;  water,  45  gallons. 
The  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  directions  for  the  proper  mixing  of  this 
fungicide : 

Take  one  head  out  of  a  50-gallon  vinegar  barrel,  and  half  fill 
with  water.  Tie  up  six  pounds  of  blue  stone  in  a  piece  of  gunny 
sacking,  and  suspend  it  from  a  stick  across  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  another  vessel,  slake  four 
pounds  of  lime  to  a  smooth  paste  free  from  lumps  and  grit.  When 
the  smooth  paste  is  obtained,  add  enough  water  to  make  25  gal¬ 
lons.  This  is  called  milk  of  lime,  and  nmst  be  well  stirred  before 
using.  It  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  cut  a  50-gallon  barrel 
in  two,  making  two  25-gallon  tubs.  Having  a  50-gallon  barrel 
empty,  each  of  two  persons  should  take  a  bucket  and  into  the 
barrel  one  should  pour  milk  of  lime,  while  the  other  at  the  same 
time  pours  in  the  blue-stone  solution.  When  all  is  mixed  thor¬ 
oughly,  a  steel  knife  blade  should  be  held  in  the  solution  for  one 
minute  and  then  examined.  □  If  the  steelotakes  on  a  copper  color, 
more  lime  must  be  added,  but  if  it  does  not,  the  preparation  is 
ready  for  use. 

Late  blight,  also  known  as  blight,  rot,  and  Downy 
mildew,  appears  to  be  the  most  destructive  of  all 
potato  troubles.  Its  first  appearance  is  in  the  form  of 
distinct  brown  spots  upon  the  leaf ;  the  affected  por¬ 
tions  may  be  small,  or  may  extend  over  the  entire 
leaf.  Unlike  the  Early  blight,  which  progresses 
slowly,  and  always  in  distinct  circular  spots,  the  Late 
blight  is  in  irregular  patches  and  progresses  with 
great  rapidity,  especially  during  warm,  damp  weather, 
The  under  side  of  the  leaf  shows  a  frost-like  appear¬ 
ance,  the  result  of  the  spores,  which  is  not  present  in 
Early  blight.  The  tubers  of  the  affected  plants  also 
suffer  from  the  rot,  causing  great  loss.  This  disease 
rarely  appears  before  July,  hence  immunity  may  be 
obtained  by  treatment.  Bordeaux  Mixture  should  be 
used,  the  first  treatment  occurring  about  July  15,  the 
spraying  being  repeated  twice  at  intervals  of  one  to 
three  weeks.  Bordeaux  Mixture  of  “normal”  strength 
is  used,  but  the  “  standard”  formula  is  more  effective, 
though  applied  with  some  difficulty.  The  formula. for 
this  is  copper  sulphate,  six  pounds  ;  quicklime,  four 
pounds  ;  water,  22  gallons. 

Bacterial  blight  is  a  disease  sometimes  affecting 
potatoes,  which,  tvithout  any  distinct  discoloration  of 
the  foliage,  causes  the  death  of  the  entire  plant.  The 
tubers  usually  show  a  discolored  patch  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  followed  by  a  soft  rot.  No  remedy  is  given  for 
this,  except  rotation  of  crops. 

Scab,  a  very  common  potato  trouble,  is  caused  by  a 
fungus,  and  also,  in  one  form,  by  an  insect.  This 
trouble  may  be  communicated  by  unclean  seed,  and 
barnyard  manure,  lime  and  ashes  are  thought  to  in¬ 
crease  it.  Land  in  which  the  scab  fungus  is  found 
should  not  be  planted  to  potatoes.  Scabby  seed  is 
cleaned  by  soaking  it,  before  cutting,  in  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  solution,  one  ounce  of  the  poison  in  eight  or 
nine  gallons  of  water.  Sulphur  is  also  a  preventive, 
being  used  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre,  the  cut 
seed  being  rolled  in  it,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
sulphur  being  sprinkled  in  the  row. 

Insect  enemies  most  destructive  to  the  potato  are 
the  Colorado  beetle  or  Potato-bug  (the  destruction  of 
this,  with  arsenites,  being  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition),  and  the  Flea-beetle.  The  latter  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  pest  to  cope  with,  no  generally  effective  remedy 
being  known.  There  appear  to  be  several  broods  of  the 
insects  each  season  and,  even  if  they  do  not  destroy 
the  foliage  entirely,  their  punctures  afford  foothold 
for  various  fungi.  Suggested  remedies  are  the  dusting 
of  the  young  foliage,  Avhile  wet,  with  tobacco  dust, 
lime,  ashes  or  plaster.  Kerosene  emulsion  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  with  the  addition  of  soap,  have  been 
effective  in  some  cases.  The  kerosene  emulsion  is  made 
as  follows :  Hard  soap,  one-half  pound  :  kerosene, 
two  gallons ;  boiling  soft  water,  one  gallon.  Dissolve 
the  soap  in  the  boiling  water,  then  add  the  kerosene, 
and  churn  thoroughly  together.  Dilute  with  from 
5  to  20  parts  of  water.  Never  use  hard  water,  as  this 
prevents  mixing. 

Cabbage. 

Club-root,  also  called  club-foot  or  finger-and-toe,  is 
the  most  serious  fungous  disease  affecting  cabbage. 
This  disease  causes  numerous  swellings  upon  the 
roots,  sometimes  all  uniting  into  one  large  lump. 
Affected  plants  look  weak  and  sickly,  and  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  form  into  heads.  The  fungus  causing  the 
disease  may  remain  active  in  the  soil  for  several  years. 
It  appears  impossible  to  use  fungicides  successfully  to 
overcome  this  trouble,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  starve 
the  fungus  out  of  the  soil  by  growing  other  crops 
upon  infested  land.  It  is  advised  that  cabbage  or 
allied  crops  be  not  grown  upon  such  land  oftener  than. 
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once  in  three  years.  A  remedy  which  was  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  hy  Dr.  Halsted,  was  air-slaked  stone  lime 
applied  to  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  75  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Other  Crops. 

Corn  smut  is  the  most  vexatious  fungous  disease 
affecting  corn,  and  no  efficacious  remedy  can  be 
suggested.  Any  affected  ears  discovered  should  be 
destroyed  by  burning.  Affected  stock  should  never 
be  used  for  seed. 

The  tomato  is  subject  to  both  rot  and  blight,  the  rot 
attacking  the  fruit  and  the  blight  the  leaves.  The 
blight  first  appears  in  the  form  of  dark-brown  spots 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  the  upper  surface 
turning  yellow,  and  the  edges  curling  downward.  As 
the  disease  progresses,  the  leaves  die  and  fall,  leaving 
naked  stems.  On  the  appearance  of  this  disease,  the 
foliage  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  modified  Eau  Celeste,  repeated  at  intervals 
of  10  days  or  two  weeks.  The  formula  for  Eau  Celeste 
is  as  follows :  Copper  sulphate,  one  pound  ;  hot  water, 
two  gallons.  When  the  crystals  are  dissolved,  and 
the  mixture  cool,  add  ammonia,  1%  pint,  and  water 
enough  to  make  25  gallons.  This  fungicide,  however, 
is  very  caustic  in  its  action  upon  foliage,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  hardly  safe  to  use. 

Tomato  rot  makes  its  appearance  as  a  small  black 
spot  at  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit,  which  gradually 
extends  its  area  until  half  the  tomato  may  be  shrunken 
and  blackened.  Very  thorough  spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  is  advised  for  this.  It  progresses  most 
rapidly  in  warm,  damp  weather  and,  as  a  preventive, 
a  dry  location  is  suggested  for  tomatoes. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  subject  to  several  fungous 
diseases,  one  of  the  most  destructive  being  black 
rot  of  the  tubers.  This  fungus  causes  large  greenish- 
black  patches  to  show  upon  the  tubers,  extending 
gradually  into  the  interior.  When  the  disease  at¬ 
tacks  young  plants  in  the  seed-bed,  the  infection  com¬ 
ing  either  from  infected  stock  or  from  the  soil,  young 
shoots  are  affected  near  the  soil,  often  dying  beyond 
the  place  of  attack.  Affected  tubers  should  never  be 
used  for  sets,  diseased  sprouts  should  not  he  planted, 
and  land  suspected  of  the  fungus  should  be  planted 
to  something  else.  Affected  plants  should  be  sprayed 
with  copper  compounds,  and  suspected  tubers  may  be 
soaked  in  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  before 
storing  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  rot.  The  copper 
solution  is  prepared  as  follows:  Copper  carbonate, 
three  ounces  ;  ammonia,  one  quart.  Agitate  until  the 
copper  is  dissolved,  and  dilute  with  25  gallons  of  water. 

Onions  suffer  especially  from  two  destructive  fun¬ 
gous  diseases,  mildew  or  rust,  and  smut.  Mildew, 
which  is  particularly  likely  to  affect  seed  onions  upon 
low  ground,  first  shows  in  the  form  of  a  grayish  vel¬ 
vety  coating  upon  the  top.  The  leaves  wilt,  turning 
yellow.  All  affected  onions  should  be  destroyed,  and 
applications  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  should  be  made,  be¬ 
ginning  early  in  the  season,  and  continuing  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  weeks. 

Smut,  which  is  most  prevalent  upon  dry  ground,  is 
a  dangerous  fungus.  The  first  leaves  of  seedlings  are 
attacked,  showing  numerous  dark  spots  over  their  sur¬ 
face.  Such  plants  die  at  an  early  stage.  On  older 
plants,  the  smut  shows  in  dark  ridges  up  and  down 
the  bulbs,  these  ridges  consisting  of  the  sooty  spores. 
The  soil  is  soon  filled  with  the  fungus  germs,  and  for 
this  reason,  it  should  not  be  planted  to  onions,  it  is 
considered  that  transplanting  is  instrumental  in  avoid¬ 
ing  this  disease.  It  is,  also,  recommended  that  a  mix¬ 
ture,  equal  parts,  of  sulphur  and  lime,  be  applied  to 
the  drills,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  every  50  feet,  as 
a  preventive.  _ 

HOW  GRAFTING  IS  DONE. 

What  is  the  difference  between  grafting  and  bud¬ 
ding  ?  A  bud  is  used  ir  either  case,  but  in  budding, 
it  is  attached  to  only  a  small  piece  of  wood,  as  in  Fig. 
58,  while  in  grafting,  a  twig  is  used  having  one  or 
more  buds,  as  in  Fig.  54.  Both  processes  have  lately 
been  included  in  the  general  term  “  graftage  ”. 

There  are  two  principles  in  graftage  that  must  be 
mastered  at  the  outset :  The  one  essential  point  is  to 
make  sure  every  time  that  the  cambium  layers  of  the 
stock  and  scion  are  united  as  closely  as  possible.  This 
cambium  layer  is  the  soft,  mucilaginous  part  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood.  In  the  Spring,  it  makes  the 
greatest  growth.  Later  in  the  season,  wounds  heal 
more  slowly,  and  unions  are  less  liable  to  succeed.  If, 
then,  this  cambium  layer  does  the  business,  we  must 
not  let  it  get  dried  out.  Thus  we  come  to  the  second 
principle  in  graftage,  viz.,  whenever  the  union  is 
above  ground,  the  union  must  be  covered  to  prevent 
evaporation  from  the  wounded  tissues. 

Shield-budding  is  the  only  kind  of  budding  com¬ 
monly  practiced  in  America.  The  bud  in  Fig.  58  is 
cut  from  a  strong,  well-hardened  twig  of  the  season’s 
growth,  and  after  a  place  has  been  made  for  it,  as  in 
Fig.  50,  it  is  tied  with  raffia  as  shown  in  Fig.  51.  In 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  bud  will  be  stuck,  or  united 


to  the  stock,  and  the  bandages  are  removed  or  cut. 
The  following  Spring,  the  stock  should  be  cut  off  just 
above  the  bud  in  order  to  concentrate  all  the  plant’s 
energy  into  the  one  bud. 

The  various  kinds  of  grafting  may  be  classified  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  union  into  root,  crown, 
stem,  and  top-grafting.  A  less  logical  classification  is 
based  on  the  method  of  making  the  union  of  stock  and 
scion,  and  employs  such  terms  as  side,  crown,  cleft, 


whip  and  veneer  grafting.  In  all  graftage,  it  is  a 
principle  that,  whether  the  stock  be  active  or  not,  the 
bud  must  be  dormant.  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  graft¬ 
ing,  only  the  twig's  of  the  previous  year’s  growth  are 
used  for  scions.  The  common  notion  that  scions  cut  in 
freezing  weather  are  worthless,  is  a  mistake.  If  graft¬ 
ing  is  to  be  done  after  Spring  growth  has  begun  out¬ 
doors,  the  scions  may  have  to  be  packed  in  ice  to  keep 
them  dormant. 

Whip  or  tongue-grafting  is  used  only  upon  small 
stocks,  which  are  usually  one  or  two  years  old.  Both 
scion  and  stock  are  cut  diagonally,  and  also  with  a 
vertical  slit  made  as  in  Fig.  52,  and  the  two  are  fitted 
together.  The  whole  is  bandaged  tightly,  and  if 


above  ground,  covered  with  wax.  This  is  the  method 
used  in  the  root-grafting  of  nearly  all  fruit  trees. 

The  method  universally  employed  in  changing  over 
old  orchards  is  cleft-grafting.  The  branch  of  a  tree 
is  sawed  off  and  split,  as  in  Fig.  55,  and  into  the  split 
or  cleft,  two  wedge-shaped  scions  like  the  one  in  Fig. 
54  are  inserted.  Two  scions  are  better  than  one, 
chiefly  because  they  hasten  the  healing  of  the  stub, 
also  because  they  double  the  chances  of  success.  In 
preparing  such  a  scion,  a  professional  grafter  makes 
three  motions,  one  to  cut  off  the  scion,  and  two  to 
make  the  wedge.  It  is  a  principle  in  this  business 
that  no  amount  of  whittling  will  make  as  good  a  job 
as  a  single  draw  cut.  A  waxed  stub  is  shown  in  Fig. 


Fig.  57.  Fig.  58. 

5*5.  In  the  case  of  the  cleft-grafted  grape  (Fig.  53 
shows  the  process),  the  union  is  placed  below  ground, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  57,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  wax  the 
wound,  as  there  is  no  danger  from  drying  out.  This 
is  the  common  and,  usually,  the  best  method  of  graft¬ 
ing  the  grape. 

A  good  grafting  wax  is  made  from  resin,  four  parts 
by  weight ;  beeswax,  two  parts ;  tallow,  one  part. 
The  first  two  are  finely  broken,  all  are  melted  together, 
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and  the  liquid  poured  into  a  pail  of  cold  water.  It  is 
then  pulled  or  worked  until  it  becomes  tough  or  “  gets 
a  grain,”  when  it  becomes  the  color  of  very  light 
Manilla  paper.  When  wax  is  applied,  the  hands  must 
be  well  greased  with  hard  cake  tallow. 

The  top-grafting  of  an  old  orchard  requires  much 
headwork,  and  every  orchardist  should  understand 
the  principles  of  grafting,  even  though  he  hires  pro¬ 
fessional  budders  and  grafters.  One  of  the  best  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  subject  I  know  is  that  in  The  Nursery 
Book,  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  from  which  the  illustra¬ 
tions  accompanying  this  article  are  taken. 

WILHELM  MILLER. 


MANY  POTATOES  FROM  LITTLE  SEED. 

When  one  has  secured  a  limited  number  of  tubers 
of  some  new  and  promising  variety  of  potato,  he  is 
naturally  anxious  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  them. 
Most  farmers  venture  little  farther  than  to  cut  the 
tubers  to  single  eyes,  and  make  a  hill  from  each  of 
these.  Others  go  so  far  as  to  divide  the  eyes,  making, 
perhaps,  four  pieces  of  each  eye,  thus  making  four 
times  as  many  hills  as  would  be  possible  were  single- 
eye  pieces  planted. 

But  if  the  seed  potato  be  properly  handled,  a  still 
larger  number  of  hills  may  be  secured,  than  by  quar¬ 
tering  the  eyes.  If  an  extra-early  crop  be  desired, 
plant  the  tubers  in  light,  sandy  soil  in  a  hotbed  or 
greenhouse.  Cover  lightly  with  soil,  and  water  just 
enough  to  keep  the  latter  moist.  When  the  sprouts 
appear,  give  all  the  light  and  air  possible,  to  prevent 
spindling.  When  they  are  four  or  five  inches  high, 
separate  them  from  the  potato  by  pushing  down 
gently  with  the  fingers,  thus  separating  the  sprout 
with  its  mass  of  fine  rootlets,  and  plant  carefully  in 
the  open  ground  the  same  as  other  vegetable  plants 
are  set.  Several  crops  of  sprouts  may,  usually,  be 
taken  from  a  potato. 

Sometimes  cuttings  may  be  taken  from  the  tips  of 
the  shoots,  and  rooted  in  a  greenhouse  like  other  soft¬ 
wood  cuttings.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  hotbed  or 
greenhouse  unless  extra  earliness  be  desired.  A  cold 
frame  with  a  covering  of  leaves  or  hay  is  sufficient, 
the  latter  to  be  removed  when  the  sprouts  appear. 
No  matter  what  the  method  of  propagation,  the  soil 
in  whieh  the  potatoes  are  growing  should  be  deep, 
mellow,  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  the  surface  be  fre¬ 
quently  stirred.  _ 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

A  New  Root  fob  Stock. — Last  year,  I  saw  in  the 
eatalogue  of  Messrs.  Rivoire  &  Son,  of  Lyons,  France, 
the  recommendation  of  a  new  root  called  Raifort 
champgtre  for  stockfeeding.  Through  my  seedsman 
here,  I  obtained  a  packet  of  seeds,  and  sowed  about  a 
100-foot  row  the  latter  part  of  .July.  In  appearance, 
the  top  and  root  were  like  a  mammoth  long,  red  radish. 
The  roots  grew  to  the  size  of  a  medium  mangel.  The 
flesh  was  mild  and  sweet,  without  any  of  the  pungeney 
of  the  radish,  and  the  roots  were  eagerly  eaten  by  cows. 
They  were  sown  too  early  for  this  latitude — New 
York.  I  intend  to  raise  more  this  year,  not  sowing 
till  the  first  week  in  August,  as  some  of  them  ran  up 
to  seed.  The  rapidity  of  growth  seems  to  make  this 
plant  desirable,  as  it  can  be  grown  as  a  second  crop, 
and  judging  from  appearance,  I  should  say  that  its 
yield  in  weight  would  be  two  or  three  times  that  of 
any  turnip  sown  so  late  in  the  season.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  offered  by  any  American  seedsman, 
and  many  leading  European  seedsmen  do  not  have  it. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  E.  R. 

Eldorado  Blackberry. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  No¬ 
vember  6,  page  727,  II.,  of  Portage  County,  Ohio,  be¬ 
rates  the  Eldorado  blackberry,  and  asks  to  be  called 
to  dinner  if  we  find  anything  better  than  the  Lawton 
and  Kittatinny.  This  I  will  gladly  do,  and  even  in¬ 
vite  him  to  stay  for  supper  besides.  He  admits  that 
Eldorado  is  hardy,  which  is  already  one  strong  point 
it  has  over  either  of  the  other  two.  This  is  true,  as 
it  has  been  tested  alongside  of  many  other  kinds,  and 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  places  it  along  with 
Snyder  and-  Ancient  Briton  as  to  hardiness,  although 
its  size  is  far  superior.  While  its  size  is  not  quite 
equal  to  the  largest  Lawton  and  Kittatinny,  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  so  much  superior,  being  free  from  a  hard  core, 
sweet  and  juicy,  that  we  can  only  decide  in  its  favor. 
Its  productiveness,  a  point  of  vital  interest  to  the 
commercial  grower,  is  simply  wonderful;  the  laterals 
should  be  severely  pruned  so  as  not  to  overbear.  In 
some  localities,  the  Kittatinny  is  a  bad  subject  of 
Orange  rust,  which  Eldorado  never  shows.  Neither 
Lawton  nor  Kittatinny  has  sufficient  hardiness  to 
withstand  our  severe  Winters  and  bear  a  crop  of  fruit. 
My  conclusions  are  not  drawn  from  an  experience  with 
a  garden  plot,  but  after  a  thorough  test  of  about  ten 
years,  having  grown  many  acres,  and  marketed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bushels  of  fruit  that  commanded  respect  and 
the  highest  prices.  R-  m.  buechly. 

Darke  County,  Ohio. 
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CATALOGUES  OF  1898 


THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  ANNUAL  REVIEW. 


Novelties  and  Standard  Varieties. 


Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.--A  supple¬ 
mentary  catalogue  of  novelties  and  specialties  of  the 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  The  general  catalogue  of  this 
firm  is  scarcely  equaled  in  the  variety  of  its  lists  of 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  herbaceous  plants, 
etc.,  or  in  the  accuracy  and  conservatism  of  its  descrip¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  practical  work,  and  is  designed,  as  the 
firm  well  says,  “to  furnish  the  planter,  orchardist, 
gax-dener,  in  fact  every  one  who  has  grounds  or  a 
garden,  with  a  guide  and  manual  which,  once  em¬ 
ployed,  will  be  regarded  as  invaluable  ”.  The  last 
edition  is  that  of  1896,  and  it  will  be  sent  all  applicants 
free.  The  supplementary  catalogue  has  just  been 
issued,  and  it  is  so  full  of  the  best  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tions  among  large  and  small  fruits,  rare  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  roses  as  to  insure  an  attentive  ex¬ 
amination  from  all  of  our  progressive  readers  who 
would  add  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  their  homes  and 
grounds. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1898. — Henry  A.Dreer, 
714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — This  is  a 
magnificent  catalogue  (170  pages)  of  seeds  and  plants 
of  all  kinds,  except  trees.  The  firm  gives  especial  at¬ 
tention  to  garden  and  greenhouse  plants,  such  as 
Abutilons,  Ardisias,  Aspidistras,  Azaleas.  Tuberous 
Begonias,  Bouvardias,  Caladiums,  the  finest  of  the 
new  Cannas,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Coleus, 
Crotons,  Dahlias,  ferns,  geraniums,  palms,  roses  (a 
splendid  collection),  hardy  perennials,  etc.  On  the 
front  cover  is  an  embossed  colored  illustration  of  the 
grand  new  rose,  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot.  The 
last  page,  an  embossed  colored  illustration  of  Dreer’s 
Superb  Double-fringed  Petunias.  Among  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  novelties,  we  would  especially  note  the  New  Won¬ 
der  Bush  Lima  bean,  see  Fig.  59,  to  which  earliness, 


NEW  WONDER  BUSH  LIMA  BEAN.  Fig.  59. 

dwarfness,  flavor,  and  heavy  cropping  qualities  are 
ascribed.  “  We  made  a  planting  on  June  29  in  our 
experiment  grounds  and  on  August  17,  just  seven 
weeks  from  the  day  of  planting,  we  took  the  first  pod 
with  mature  beans  from  the  plant.”  Mr.  Dreer  finds 
that  the  new  pea,  Gradus,  noted  elsewhere,  matures 
only  three  days  later  than  the  earliest  smooth  peas. 
It  is  commended  in  the  highest  terms.  With  this 
catalogue  is  issued  a  brochure,  beautifully  engraved 
and  illustrated,  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  firm. 


it  tells  tne  whole  story  of  the  beginning 
and  its  progress  up  to  date,  with  portraits  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  who  have  been  connected  with  it,  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  photographic  view  of  the  entire  plant. 

W.  A.  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Farm  an¬ 
nual  “The  Plain  Truth  About  Seeds” — 150  pages,  16 
pages  of  novelties,  colored  covers  and  one  richly- 
colored  page  of  six  new  sweet  peas.  The  Fordliook 
Fancy  tomato  is  always  large,  smooth  and  solid 
with  few  seeds;  the  color  a  “rich  ruby  red”. 

The  tomatoes  are  borne  in  clusters  of  three  and 
four  at  every  joint.  Plants  pruned  to  a  single 
stem  but  2%  feet  high  have  produced  four  to 
five  pounds  of  fruit.  The  plant  is  compact  and 
erect  in  growth,  requiring  no  support.  Ruby 
Pearl,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  earliest  radish  of  its 
color  in  cultivation,  being  ready  for  the  table  in 
from  17  to  20  days.  The  shape  is  round,  skin 
bright  red.  tips  white.  “Gradus  will  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  most  delicious  large 
wrinkled  peas  much  earlier  than  any  other 
wrinkled  variety.”  The  vines  have  heavy  stems, 
and  grow  three  feet  in  height,  producing  uni¬ 
formly  large  pods,  measuring  four  inches  in 
length  :  nearly  round  and  well  filled  with  large 
peas.  A  colored  illustration  shows  the  new 
dwarf  sweet  pea  Pink  Cupid.  The  plants  grow 
only  from  six  to  eight  inches  ia  height,  spread¬ 
ing  from  12  to  18  inches,  each  bearing  in  full 
bloom  at  once  from  three  to  four  flowers.  The 
standard  is  a  bright  rose  pink,  while  the  wings 
are  pure  white  or  a  light  pink.  The  plant  is 
vigorous  and  hardy,  and  Mr.  Burpee  assures  us 
that  those  who  had  but  indifferent  success  with 
his  White  Cupid,  will  find  Pink  Cupid  easy  to 
grow  anywhere.  Among  farm  seeds,  the  New 
Danish  oats  are  given  high  praise.  “In  the 
closely  contested  prize  competition  of  1895,  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  all  the  Provinces  in 
British  America  were  represented  ;  the  actual 
yields  would  seem  incredible  if  not  authenticated 
by  the  sworn  statements  of  well-known  farmers. 

Never  before  have  such  enormous  yields  been 
made.”  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  promis¬ 
ing  Burbank  rose.  Mr.  Burpee  paid  8500  for  the 
original  seedling,  and  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time.  The  variety,  thus  far,  has  proved 
perfectly  hardy.  I  he  plants  begin  to  bloom  when  only 
a  few  inches  high,  and  continue  to  bloom  until  severe 
frosts.  The  color  is  cherry  crimson,  the  flowers 
measuring  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  Lan¬ 
caster  lettuce  seems  a  most  meritorious  novelty.  The 
plants  are  12  inches  across,  and  eight  in  length  ;  the 
leaves  lobed  and  divided  similar  to  those  of  an  oak. 
See  I  ig.  65,  page  144.  The  Stella  Morse  sweet  pea 
bears  flowers  more  nearly  yellow  than  those  of  any 
variety  yet  introduced.  The  flowers  are  also  diffused 
with  a  pale  pink,  giving  them  “  a  rich,  creamy-buff 
color.”  See  Fig.  60.  The  new  dwarf  canna, 
Gloriosa,  is  the  only  dwarf-growing  variety  that 
has  exceptionally  large  florets  and  numerous 
long  trusses  of  bloom. 

1  iie  Stores  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  O. — 
A  catalogue  of  170  pages,  60  of  which  are  given 
to  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds,  72  pages  to 
hardy  and  tender  bedding  and  lawn  plants — 
roses  being  a  specialty— 25  to  grape  vines,  small 
and  large  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  in  which  may  be 
found  special  collections  offered  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices,  and  the  rest  to  ornamental  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  trees.  On  the  last  cover- 
page,  is  a  colored  portrait  of  those  interesting 
vine-roses,  Crimson,  Yellow  and  White  Ramblers, 
that  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  large 
or  small.  We  are  disappointed  that  the  Carman 
gooseberry  has  not  yet  been  propagated  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  justify  the  firm  in  offering  it 
for  sale.  It  is  propagated  with  difficulty.  For 
home  use,  we  would  again  call  attention  to 
Rogers’s  Lima  Wax  bean.  It  was  tried  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  during  the  past  season.  The 
seeds  were  planted  May  6.  June  6,  the  hushes 
were  a  foot  high,  bearing  17  pods  to  a  plant,  the 
largest  being  about  two  inches  long.  The  first 
picking  was  July  10,  when  the  plants  were  15 
inches  high,  the  pods  two  to  three  inches  long, 
and  one-half  inch  broad,  of  variable  shape,  ten¬ 
der  and  stringless.  As  late  as  August  3,  the 
plants  were  noted  as  “  one  of  the  most  prolific 
varieties  of  bush  beans  we  have  tried”.  The 
color  of  the  pods  is  a  semi-transparent  lemon 
color.  In  quality,  the  beans  are  tender  and  of  delicate 
flavor.  Among  ornamental  trees,  this  firm  has,  for 
many  years,  made  a  specialty  of  evergreens,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Azaleas,  etc.,  and  the  Rural  Grounds  can 
testify  to  their  vigor.  The  company  has  now  1,200 
acres  in  their  home  farms,  the  largest  area  devoted  to 
tree  and  general  plant  growing  in  this  country.  The 
company  offer  only  first-grade  stock.  This  we  know 
from  personal  dealings  through  the  past  25  years.  Our 
readers  will  make  no  mistake  in  ordering  from  this  firm. 


D.  Landretii  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  general 
catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds.  This  firm  was  founded 
in  1784,  and  has  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  venerable 
age  of  114  years.  Probably,  there  is  as  little  pretense 
and  as  much  real  worth  in  this  catalogue  as  in  any 
other  issued.  The  intelligent  purchaser  of  seeds  is 
asked,  “  If  he  does  not  think  the  time  has  arrived  to 
commence  to  question  the  representations  of  sensa¬ 


STELLA  MORSE  SWEET  PEA.  Fig.  60. 


tional  seedsmen  who  offer  gifts  as  premiums  to  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  who  have  always  so  many  new  things 
that  one  tires  of  reading  the  adjectives  of  superlative 
degree  used  in  describing  them  ;  and  one  becomes  still 
more  worn  to  find,  after  months  of  watching  and  wait¬ 
ing,  that  the  highly  extolled  are  no  better  than  old 
familiar  sorts.  At  the  rate  the  improvement  has  been 
going  on,  according  to  these  oracles,  the  stocks  origi¬ 
nally  must  have  been  very  bad  ;  judging  from  the 
fancy  pictures,  perfection  must  now  be  near  at  hand. 
It  really  seems  as  if  the  creature,  man,  was  as  anxious 
to  be  deceived  in  seeds  as  in  quack  medicines,  for  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  upon  our  reputation  as 
seedsmen  of  repute,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called 
new  sorts  advertised  at  high  prices  are,  so  far  as  merit 
goes,  rank  humbugs,  and  it  is  time  the  public  were 
told  so.”  The  monthly  hints  given  to  seed  growers 
may  safely  be  followed.  All  of  the  illustrations  are 
from  photographs.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  firms 
that  offer  potato  seeds.  If  our  readers  who  raise  pota¬ 
toes  knew  how  readily  they  may  be  grown  from  seeds, 
we  are  confident  that  more  of  them  would  be  raising 
their  own  kinds  of  potatoes.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  grow 
potato  plants  from  seeds  as  it  is  to  grow  tomato  plants, 
and  they  should  be  treated  in  much  the  same  way. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  shallow  boxes.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  about  three  inches  high,  transplant  them  to  small 
pots — 3-inch.  Then  thump  out  the  plants  into  the 
open  soil  as  soon  as  there  is  no  longer  danger  of  frost, 
and  cover  them  with  mosquito  netting.  These  tender 
seedlings  must  be  protected  from  the  potato  beetle. 
Paris-green  does  not  answer. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York. — We  have  never  before  i-eceived  a  catalogue 
that  shows,  in  its  general  get-up,  more  taste,  or  gives 
evidence  of  more  thought  and  enterprise.  Whether 
the  seeds  and  plants  offered  by  this  firm  are  better 
than  those  of  other  firms,  we  have  no  opinion  to  ex¬ 
press.  The  firm  is  50  years  old,  and  holds,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to-day,  a  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  have  dealt  with  it  than  at  any  previous  period  of 
its  existence.  There  are  nearly  200  large  pages  in  this 
“  Manual  of  Everything  for  the  Garden  ”.  It  is  full 
of  up-to-date  information  and  suggestions,  and  the 
engravings  and  colored  portraits  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Among  the  latter  are  Henderson's  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sweet  corn,  the  new  early  tomato  Freedom,  the 
J  u  b  i  1  e  e  , 
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Last  yfear,  the  firm  offered  $200  for  a  name  for  a  new 
pea  which  was  for  the  year  designated  as  “1897’*: 
The  prize  was  given  to  the  name  “  Prosperity”,  which 
was  sent  in  by  29  different  persons.  We  have  tried 
this  pea,  and  have  this  to  say  about  it  now.  Our  more 
specific  report  will  follow  in  a  week  or  so.  It  proved 
to  be  as  early  as  Nott’s  Excelsior.  The  vines  grew 
nearly  three  feet  high,  bearing  pods  as  large  as  those 
of  Telephone  or  Stratagem,  the  seeds  being  fully  as 
large.  The  quality  is  “  best  ”,  the  color  of  a  bright 
gfeeri  fihade  when  cooked.  It  is  positively  asserted  by 
some  that  this  is  the  same  as  GraduS.  Thdt  may  he 
so.  We  have  not  tried  the  variety  under  that  name. 
Certain  it  is  that,  whichever  name  it  is  entitled 
to,  it  is  the  best  and  most  productive  eaidy 
wrinkled  pea  we  have  ever  tried.  The  firm  is 
introducing  other  new  vegetables  and  flowers 
for  which  an  aggregate  of  $1,000  is  offered  for 
the  elected  names.  The  Early  Bovee  potato  is 
called  the  “Marvel  of  the  Age”.  Attention 
was  first  called  to  this  excellent  early  variety 
by  The  It.  N.-Y.  There  are  two  varieties  sent 
out  under  this  name,  and  they  are  very  different 
as  we  know  from  trial.  The  Sir  Walter  ltaleigh 
is  alluded  to  as  the  best  of  The  It.  N.-Y.’s 
originations.  See  Fig.  02. 

A.  It.  Wesson  &  Co.,  Bridgman,  Mich. — A  cat¬ 
alogue  of  the  leading  strawberries  and  small 
fruits. 

H.  N.  Hammond,  Decatur,  Mich. — A  condensed 
catalogue  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  seed  pota¬ 
toes,  Vegetable's  and  flower  seeds.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  Hammond’s  Early  Michigan  potato  that 
it  is  about  one  week  earlier  than  the  Early  Ohio, 
of  far  better  quality,  and  planted  beside  that 
variety,  it  will  outyield  it  three  to  one.  Mr. 
Hammond  says  that  it  is  without  exception  the 
handsomest  potato  he  has  ever  grown.  The 
skin  is  snowy  white  and  the  flesh  of  superior 
quality. .  At  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  last 
year,  it  outyielded  84  other  varieties  tested.  We  shall 
try  to  make  this  onfe  of  the  kinds  of  our  Great  Flower¬ 
pot  experiment  next  season. 

W.  M.  Peters’s  Sons,  Wesley  Station,  Md. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  fruits,  large  and  small.  The  farms  of  this 
firm  are  located  in  Worcester  County,  Md. — over  1,200 
acres — the  best  portions  of  which  are  given  to  nursery 
stock.  Those  having  peach  trees  to  buy  should  ex¬ 
amine  this  catalogue.  All  of  the  best  .Japan  plums 
are  described. 

.1.  M.  TndRBURN  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  New  York. — A 
descriptive  catalogue  of  seeds  which  is  ptohbunced the 
largest  collection  in  the  world.  This  catalogue  of  125 
pages  is  without  exaggeration,  either  as  to  illustra¬ 
tions  or  descriptions.  The  list  of  evergreen,  decidu¬ 
ous  and  shrub  seeds  is  unequaled  by  any  other  list 
that  we  have  seen.  The  New  Giant  Cosmos  flowers 
(elsewhere  noted)  are  said  to  measure  from  four  to 
five  inches  in  diameter,  varying  in  form  and  color. 
The  beautiful  Japan  Morning-glories  and  their  peculiar 
markings  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  61.  The  new  let- 


11.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — A  catalogue  of 
field,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  of  100  pages.  No 
other  seed  firm  in  this  country  has  earned  a  higher 
reputation  for  fair  dealing.  Through  their  extensive 
trial  grounds  and  years  of  painstaking  work,  they  are 
enabled  to  offer  the  best  seeds,  and  those  trite  to  name. 
One  cover  shows,  in  colors,  the  Mammoth  White  Cory 
sweet  corn.  To  this  variety,  wc  call  the  special  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers.  The  ears  are  in  size  the  largest 
of  the  first-early  kinds,  and  average  12  rows.  The 
cob  is  white,  the  kernels  extra  white,  the  quality 
better  than  that  of  Cory.  The  catalogue  well  says 
that  “no  other  sweet  corn  will  find  ready  sale  in  a 
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tuce,  Thorburn  Maximum,  is  described  as  the  largest 
and  most  solid  of  all  the  head  lettuces,  and  the  quality 
is  perfect.  The  Family  rutabaga  is  a  new  strain  for 
family  use,  differing  from  other  sorts  in  its  strap 
leaf.  The  flesh  is  slightly  yellow  and  of  finest  quality. 
The  firm  announces  the  publication  of  a  much-needed, 
up-to-date  book  entitled,  Garden-Making,  which  gives, 
with  many  illustrations,  full  directions  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  vegetables,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  and  also, 
suggestions  for  the  utilizing  of  home  grounds.  Prof. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  is  the  author.  A  circu¬ 
lar  gives  a  full  synopsis  of  its  contents. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  POTATO. 


market  which  is  supplied  with  the  Mammoth  White 
Cory.”  This  firm  finds  Golden  Yellow  Self-blanching, 
Rose  Ribbed  Paris,  and  Evans’s  Triumph  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  celery.  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  are,  probably,  the 
largest  growers  of  peas  in  America,  and  no  pains  are 
spared  to  keep  the  varieties  pure.  Those  who  have  peas 
to  buy,  will  do  well  to  examine  this  list.  McGotter’s 
Pride,  as  judged  by  the  description,  must  take  a  front 
rank  among  muskmelons.  “  How  to  Raise  Onions  ” 
tells  concisely  in  a  small  space  what  is  no  more  help¬ 
fully  told  in  book  treatises. 

Frank  Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna,  O. — A  catalogue  of 
seeds,  potatoes,  plants,  trees,  small  and  large  fruits. 
Thirty -six  photographic  illustrations  of  potatoes  ap¬ 
pear  on  one  page.  T*he  seeds  offered  by  this  firm  are 
sent  postpaid.  Early  Vermont  corn,  Crimson  Beauty 
bean,  Ford's  Early  corn,  Eureka  raspberry,  Oregon 
Long-keeper  onion,  Advance  tomato  and  Lincoln 
potato  are  made  specialties  by  this  concern. 

F.  Bartkldks  &  Co.,  804  Massachusetts  Street,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kan. — A  general  catalogue — 100  pages — of  farm 
and  garden  seeds,  fruit,  deciduous  and  evergreen 
seeds.  Among  the  latter  are  seeds  of  the  Colorado 
Blue  spruce,  Douglas  spruce  and  Yellow  pine.  Among 
the  former,  are  most  of  the  useful  and  ornamental 
trees.  Speaking  of  the  Idaho  Field  or  Coffee  pea,  the 
claim  is  made  that  it  grows  almost  anywhere,  being 
especially  adapted  to  the  arid  regions,  and  “  produces 
more  stock  food  to  the  acre  than  any  other  plant. 
Cooked  like  the  garden  pea,  it  is  just  as  good  for  the 
table  and  makes  delicious  soup.  In  so  far  as  known, 
it  has  no  insect  enemies.” 

T.  C.  Kkvitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. — A  catalogue  of  small 
fruits  with  strawberries  as  a  specialty.  He  places 
Glen  Mary  at  the  head.  Brandywine,  the  catalogue 
says,  is  regarded  by  America’s  most  noted  strawberry 
expert  as  “  unquestionably  the  best  late  berry  for  any 
purpose.”  A  new  blackberry  called  Himalaya  Giant, 
now  offered  for  the  first,  is  described  in  this  wise : 
“  The  vines,  which  are  quite  thorny,  make  an  annual 
growth  of  15  to  20  feet.  The  large  berries,  which 
ripen  in  September,  are  sweet  and  rich  in  flavor,  with 
rather  larger  seeds  than  usual.  They  grow  in  enor¬ 
mous  clusters  12  to  18  inches  long,  giving  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  gallon  or  so  to  each  cluster.”  The  descrip¬ 
tion  reminds  us  of  the  old  Cut-leafed  European 
variety,  Rubus  fruticosus.  Collections  of  Japan  plums, 
peaches  and  small  fruits  are  put  up  in  such  various 
combinations  that  one  or  the  other  will  be  sure  to 
please  any  one.  The  prices  are  astonishingly  low. 

William  Henry  Maule,  1711  Filbert  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. — A  large-sized,  showy  catalogue  with 
colored  covers  and  several  colored  pages.  One  of 
these  shows  sweet  peas,  another  Dahlias,  another  As¬ 
ters,  pansies,  Petunias,  Phlox  and  Chrysanthemums, 
and  another  a  new  carrot,  a  new  pea  and  a  new  water¬ 
melon.  Mr.  Maule  wants  a  name  for  a  new  tomato, 
and  $100  will  be  presented  to  the  person  who  sends  an 
acceptable  name.  Eight  of  these  tomatoes  placed  side 
by  side  are  precisely  the  length  of  a  yard  stick,  as 


shown  in  a  reduced  colored  picture.  The  tomato  is 
regarded  as,  in  all  respects,  superior  to  any  variety 
thus  far  introduced.  Nott’s  Perfection  pea,  it  is 
claimed,  is  superior  to  Nott’s  Excelsior.  Nott’s  Per¬ 
fection  was  first  mentioned  in  print  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  1896.  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  the  honor,  also,  to  be  the 
first  to  mention  Nott’s  Excelsior  and  Bliss’s  American 
Wonder.  The  vines  of  the  Perfection  are,  at  least, 
one-third  higher  than  those  of  the  Excelsior.  In 
shape,  the  pods  are  about  the  same.  It  is  as  prolific 
as  the  Excelsior,  the  peas  coming  in  just  as  the  Excel¬ 
sior  goes  out.  Perfection  gave  us  the  first  picking 
June  19  ;  June  22  we  made  the  second  picking  of  Per¬ 
fection,  and  the  last  of  Excelsior.  The  peas 
average  large  ;  the  quality  about  the  same. 

E.  J.  Hull,  Olyphant,  Pa. — Tenth  annual  cat¬ 
alogue  of  small  fruits,  with  the  strawberry  as  a 
specialty,  of  which  100  varieties  are  offered. 
The  Seaford  and  Ruby  are  new  kinds  and  highly 
commended. 

James  J.  II.  Gregory  &  Sons,  Marblehead, 
Mass. — A  catalogue  of  home-grown  seeds.  We 
are  always  pleased  to  notice  this  catalogue  be¬ 
cause  it  always  aims  to  instruct  those  who  care 
to  examine  it.  Among  novelties,  Gregory’s  Sur¬ 
prise  pea  should  take  a  first  place  which,  as  we 
shall  show  later  from  our  own  trial,  is  fully  as 
early  as  any  of  the  first-early  smooth  peas.  The 
quality  is  perfect.  Of  the  Triumph  watermelon, 
it  is  said  that  Mr.  Girardeau,  the  originator, 
raised  on  2%  acres,  2,418  melons,  which  averaged 
over  40  pounds  each.  Mr.  Gregory  offers  the 
“Enormous”  potato.  Mr.  Manum,  the  origi¬ 
nator,  raised  604  bushels  on  a  measured  acre, 
being  a  “light,  sandy  loam.”  The  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  College  reports  that  it  yielded  the 
best  of  30  varieties — 480  bushels  per  acre — of 
which  98.90  per  cent  were  merchantable,  large 
and  smooth.  Many  other  stations  give  equally 
favorable  reports. 

Cole’s  Garden  Annual,  Pella,  Iowa. — A  neat,  con¬ 
cise  catalogue  of  vegetable,  field  and  flower  seeds 
with  18  pages  devoted  to  specialties,  and  the  special¬ 
ties  are  well  selected. 

Coe  &  Converse,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. — A  plain,  in¬ 
teresting  catalogue  of  small  fruits,  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  roses,  shrubs  and  vines.  Twelve  varie¬ 
ties,  each  of  the  popular  kinds,  and  of  raspberries,  are 
offered  by  the  dozen  for  $1. 

It.  J.  StaheliN,  Bridgman,  Mich. — A  catalogue  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries, 
currants  and  grapes.  Also  a  descriptive  price-list  of 
purebred  poultry,  including  Indian  Games,  Buff 
Cochins,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Wyandottes  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks. 

HARRIS  Rural  Annual,  Joseph  Harris  Company, 
Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. — A  large-sized 
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See  Page  143. 


catalogue  of  vegetable  and  farm  seeds.  Mr.  S.  M. 
Harris,  the  son  of  his  distinguished  father,  Joseph 
Harris,  is  the  manager.  The  specialties  are  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage,  celery,  tomatoes  and  beans.  Harris’s 
Short-stem  cabbage,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  best  large 
late  cabbage  grown.  Potomac  tomato  is  described  as 
unequaled  in  quality,  enormously  productive,  large, 
solid  and  absolutely  smooth.  What  interests  us  most 
is  the  Washington  potato,  which  we  shall  try  the 
coming  season.  Mr.  Harris  says  that  it  yields  enor¬ 
mously,  resists  blight,  is  the  handsomest  large  white 
potato,  and  the  nearest  to  perfection  yet  attained. 
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Johnson  &  Stokes,  217-219  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Garden  and 
Farm  Manual,  94  pages,  colored  covers, 
illustrations,  for  the  most  part  from 
photographs.  There  are  12  pages  of 
novelties  and  specialties.  Those  which 
seem  to  be  among  the  best  are,  first, 
New  Giant  Green  Pod  Stringless  Valen¬ 
tine  bean.  “It  is  ready  for  market  with 
a  full  crop  of  pods  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  old  Round  Pod  Valentine.  They 
are  one-third  larger,  averaging  six  inches 
in  length.  They  are  absolutely  string¬ 
less,  round,  full  and  fleshy.”  Fig.  64 
shows  a  photo-illustration.  Second  :  Arl¬ 
ington,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  sweetest 


NEW  GIANT  GREEN  POD  STRINGLESS 
VALENTINE  BEAN.  Fig.  (54. 

and  best  dark  blood  turnip  beet  in  culti¬ 
vation.  Third:  French  Market  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  highest  colored  and  most 
bountiful  yielder  of  all  carrots.  Fourth  : 
Winter  Queen  is  claimed  to  be  the  best 
late  celery.  Fifth:  Perfected  Jersey 
Pickle  cucumber  is  the  result  of  nine 
years  of  careful  breeding.  Sixth  :  Early 
Evergreen  is  in  every  way  the  equal  of 
Stowell’s  sweet  corn,  with  the  decided 
advantage  of  being  10  days  earlier.  Sev¬ 
enth  :  The  new  lettuce.  Mammoth  Sala¬ 
mander,  has  all  the  merits  of  the  old 
Salamander,  with  the  additional  feature 
of  growing  twice  the  size.  Finally,  the 
New  Record  Extra  Early  pea  seems,  in¬ 
deed,  to  be  a  record-breaker.  It  is  the 
result  of  nine  years’  selection.  It  is 
three  to  five  days  earlier  than  any  other 
pea.  A  single  picking  will  secure  the 
whole  crop.  The  pods  contain  one  to 
two  more  seeds  than  any  other  of  the 
first  earlies. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A 
wholesale  catalogue  of  the  Woodlawn 
Nurseries,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Small  fruits 


of  all  kinds.  The  Pearl  gooseberry, 
which  originated  in  Canada  on  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Houghton  Seedling  and  one  of 
the  English  varieties.  Mr.  Wood  re¬ 
gards  it  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  goose¬ 
berries  known.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station,  grades  it 
for  vigor  and  productiveness,  10,  and  for 
quality,  nine,  upon  a  scale  of  one  to  ten. 
At  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  Pearl  is  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  any  variety  we  have  on  trial. 
The  berry  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Downing,  and  of  good  quality.  Neither 
the  foliage  nor  the  berries  have  mildewed. 
The  Rathbun  blackberry  is  praised  by 
Prof.  Bailey,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  this 
wise  :  “  We  are  very  much  pleased  with 

it.  It  is  midway  between  a  dewberry 
and  blackberry^  in  habit,  as  also,  in 
earliness.  The  berries  are  exceedingly 
large,  glossy,  jet  black  and  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  I  certainly  think  there  is  a  future 
for  it.” 

L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton,  Wis. — A  catalogue 
of  “choicest  seed  potatoes,  purest  farm 
seeds,  most  reliable  garden  seeds.”  Varie¬ 
ties  of  seed  potatoes  are  a  specialty  with 
this  house.  The  Vigorosa  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  year,  and  was  so  named  be¬ 
cause  of  its  peculiarly  vigorous  habit  of 
growth.  It  is  about  as  early  as  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  as  heavy  a  yielder  as  the  later 
sorts,  of  fine  shape  and  of  “  perfect 
quality.”  World’s  Fair,  Mr.  Olds  says, 
is  still  increasing  in  favor,  and  of  all  the 
excellent  introductions  of  the  past  few 
yeai’S,  taking  everything  into  considera¬ 
tion,  it  still  stands  at  the  head  as  a  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  potato.  Reed’s  yellow  dent 
corn  is  described  as  the  best  of  its  class 
for  any  climate  similar  to  that  of  cen¬ 
tral  Illinois.  “  The  ears  average  almost 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Permanent  Cure 


Dyspepsia  and  Liver  Complaint  Yield 
to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“  For  many  years  I  suffered  almost  constantly 
from  dyspepsia  complicated  with  liver  complaint. 
I  read  about  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  Hood’s 
Pills  and  concluded  to  give  them  a  trial,  and  they 
effected  a  permanent  cure.”  F.  Choates,  111  W. 
Boulevard,  New  York.  Remember 

HOOCFS  Sparnfa 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  $6. 


Hood’s  Pills  are  the  favorite  cathartic. 


NUT  AND  FRUIT  TREES 

of  all  desirable  varieties 
Immense  Stock. 

300  Acres— 60  Years. 

Book  on  NutCultuhk,157  pages. 
00  illustrations, telling  howto  pro¬ 
pagate,  market  and  cook  them. 
Price,  $1,  or  free  with  an  order  of 
Nut  Trees  for  $6.  Catalogue  Free. 

Parry’s  Pomona  Nurseries, 
Parry,  New  Jersey 


>each  Trees 


a  specialty.  Other 
v w w  .  .  _  .  w  -w  w  stock,  too.  Don’t 

/  without  first  seeing  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 
M.  PETERS,  Wesley,  Md. 


TREES 


AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES.  Ap¬ 
ple,  Plum,  Quince,  Cherry,  5c. 
Peach,  3c.  Don't  buy  before  you 
send  to  us  your  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Cat.  free. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


1,000  Peach  Trees  yb*dar2 

to  3  ft.,  mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any 
station  east  of  Miss.  River  for  $19;  or  500  for  $11. 
Sample  prepaid,  25c.  Other  sized  trees  proportional 
prices.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  No.  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


Large  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Trees  and 
Plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1869.  150  acres.  The 
Geo.  A  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


TREES^PLANTS 

Fruit  and  Ornamental. 
Millions  of  them.  500  varieties. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

2  Sample  Currants  mailed  for  lOc. 
Catalogue  Free. 

LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  VALUE 

Counts  for  more  in  the  selection  of  fruit 
trees  than  almost  any  other  plaoe.  Why  t 
Because  fruit  trees  are  bought  on  faith.  We 
have  the  standard  kind  of  all  the  leading 
varieties.Frult  Tree*,  Berry  Plants, 
Evergreen*,  etc.,  etc.  Strong,  healthy 
trees  free  from  Black  Knot,  Yellows, 
Blight,  Scale,  etc.,  etc.  Do  not  place  your 
spring  order  until  you  get  our  catalogue 
and  prices.  Bent  free;  torite  to-day. 

J.W.  MILLER  CO. Box  2M.Preeport.IU. 


AND  PLANT 

of  tlie  thousands  we  sell  is  the  highest  quality  that 
can  he  grown.  It  has  been  inspected  by  an  expert 
entomologist,  and  kept  free  from  disease  and  parasites 
by  systematic  and  thorough  spraying.  Formula  and 
method  are  recommended  by  Prof.  John  B.  Smith. 
Expert  inspection  has  found  no  trace  of  San  Jose 
scale  on  any  of  our  stock. 

Peach  (75  varieties),  Pear,  Plum  (Japan  and  European),  Quince, 
Apple  (100,000  trees),  Apricot  and  Cherry  Trees ;  Strawberry 
(50  varieties),  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants.  Japan  Chest¬ 
nuts  and  Walnuts  ;  also  a  full  line  of  other  Fruit  Trees.  All  kinds 
— every  good  sort — of  Nursery  stock.  Prices  as  low  as  any  one  can 
afford  to  quote. 

Finely  illustrated  fully  descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

JOS .  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO,, 

Village  Nurseries,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


REID’S  NURSERIES 


Save  on  Nursery  Stock  by  buying  direct.  Highest  | 
grade  trees,  shrubs,  vines  at  lowest  prices  pos¬ 
sible.  Invest  now.  Prices  were  never  before  so! 
low.  Everything  grown  is  No.  i  stock,  healthy,! 
well-rooted  and  true  to  name.  Write  for  estimates, 
suggestions,  illustrated  catalogue,  Free.  Try  Star  Strawberry  and  Eldorado  j 
Blackberry.  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 
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TREES 


and  especially  all  Fruit  T rees,  should  be  propagated  with  a  view  to 
Long  Life  and  Productiveness.  Our  principle  is  correct  and 
needs  no  defense,  hut  if  in  doubt,  will  furnish  proof.  Well-guarded 
Parentage  m  propagation,  results  in  sturdy,  Vigorous  Con¬ 
stitution  in  all  plant  life.  No  “job”  or  “bargain  lots”.  Customers 
in  cold  regions  witness  to  Constitutional  Hardiness  of  our 
T rees.  We  only  promise  best  values  and  freedom  from  disappointment.  New  Catalogue  ready. 


Cayuga  Nurseries. 
Established  1847. 


WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


WE 

CREW 

THOSE 


HANDSOME  PLUMS 

which  made  such  a  sensation  in  leading  New  England  markets  the  past  season. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  said: 
“Handsomest  ever 
seen.” — September  18, 
Page  614. 


A  leading  Massachusetts  nurseryman,  in  his  fall  catalogue,  said;  “August  11,  1897, 1  visited  Japan  Plum 
orchards  of  Butler  &  Jewell,  saw  trees  four  years  set  bearing  their  third  crop,  perfectly  loaded  with  as  fine 
specimens  of  fruit  as  1  ever  saw  from  any  source,  and  far  superior  to  fruit  of  same  varieties  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  The  catalogues  of  leading  nurserymen  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  illustrated  this  Spring 
with  cuts  of  Japan  Plums  grown  in  our  orchard.  We  also  supply  them  trees,  buds  and  scions.  We  are  con¬ 
ceded  by  our  competitors  the  pioneers  In  the  culture  of  Japan  Plums  in  the  North  and  East,  and  have  had 
more  experience  with  them  than  all  other  New  England  Nurserymen  combined.  Our  free  catalogue  tells  the 
truth  about  these  plums.  We  also  have  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  millions  of  berry  plants;  all  the  valuable 
varieties.  Come  where  the  nurserymen  do  for  trees  and  information,  and  get  straight  goods  and  your  money’s 
worth.  We  can  help  you.  Will  you  let  us  1 


THE  BUTLER  &  JEWELL  CO.,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


A  GOOD  FOUNDATION 

is  an  interesting  subject  to  every  fruit-grower  who  wishes  the  best  possible  and  finest  fruit.  Our  little  book 
for  ’98,  "BUSINESS  TALKS  about  BUSINESS  TREES”  will  tell  you  about  it.  It’s  no  imaginary  scheme, 
no  secret,  fake  or  patent  method,  but  just  commonsensc  business  talk  for  business  people.  This  method  Is 
indorsed,  recommended  and  used  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  George  T.  Powell,  8.  B.  Heiges,  S.  D.  Willard, 
and  many  successful  fruit  growers.  Do  you  want  to  know  more  about  it  ? 

OUR  LITTLE  BOOK  IS  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT  from  all  other  catalogues.  We  do  not  recommend  or 
offer  any  Tree  Strawberries,  Wineberries,  Golden  Mayberries,  Strawberry-Raspberries,  Bismarck  Apples,  or 
any  other  seedless,  skinless  or  FRUITLESS  novelties.  There  IS  money  in  it  for  the  nurseryman,  and  there’s 
disappointment  for  you,  but  every  dollar  invested  in  ROGERS  FRESH-DUG  BUSINESS  TREES  COUNTS. 

If  you  have  never  seen  a  real  honest  catalogue  entirely  free  from  novelties  and  misrepresentation,  send 
for  ours;  it’s  free. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  New  York. 


We  offer  a  surplus  of  German  Prune  and  Lombard  Plums 
all  still  in  the  nursery  row.  ALL  TWO  Y’EARS  OLD. 
All  THRIFTY,  HEALTHY,  STOCKY  and  STRONG  at 
the  following  prices  for  30  days  only. 

All  are  Guaranteed  Right  in  Every  Way  and  Fresh  Dug,  in  Bundles  of  Ten  Only. 

%  inch.  inch.  %  inch.  *4  inch. 

7  feet.  6  feet.  5  feet.  4  feet. 

In  Bundles  of  TEN .  $1.00  $0.90  $0.80  $0.70 

C.  F.  McNAIR  &  CO.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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NOVELTIES  IN  NEW  GARDEN  FRUITS 

New  Dwarf  Bismarck  Apple,  good  1  year  trees*  -  Per  4#ft# 

11  Triumph  Gooseberry*  the  nest  or  all  American  *ooseberrie*,  ,r 
Gooseberry  Currant  (CrunellsU  *  valuable  new  fruit,  -  •  ■  “ 

Logan  Berry,  ( Blackberry  Raspberry)  new  and  valuable,  -  .  .  44 

Golden  Mayberry,  arrows  In  tree  form,  claimed  to  ripen  before  strawberries,  ** 
Japan  Tree  Strawberry  ( Strawberry  Raspberry)  very  beautiful, 

I«oudon  Red  Raspberry,  best  and  hardiest  red  raspberry  known, 

Abyssinian  Tomato  ( PhysalU  Japonica)  excellent  for  preserving, 

Set  of  8 ,  one  each ,  only  $1.25,  postpaid .  New  84-page  Guide ,  FJRUU, 
THE:  CONARD  &  JONESCO.,  West  C3  rovo, 
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50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby,  Hill’s 
Chili,  Efberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway,  Treth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


HARDY  ROSES  and  PLANTS 

Spring  andjSummer-flowering  Bulbs  and  Roots.  For  Catalogues  address 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN^ImporterJIQSDGreenwich  St.,  New  York. 
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a  pound  in  weight,  well  filled  with 
straight  rows  of  a  deep  golden  color. 
Success  barley  is  described  as  the  result 
of  20  years  of  experimenting.  Its  special 
merits  are  “  productiveness,  earliness, 
proof  against  bugs  and,  most  important 
of  all,  has  absolutely  no  beards.  It  may 
be  fed  to  stock  without  fear  of  injury.” 
See  Fig.  63. 

Enos  W.  Dunham,  Stevensville,  Mich. 
— A  descriptive  catalogue  and  price-list 
of  the  Grand  Mere  Plant  Farms.  This 
catalogue  makes  strawberries  a  specialty, 
and  the  list  is  well  selected.  There  are 
58  varieties  offered. 

Isaac  C.  Rogers,  Dansville,  N.  Y. — A 
catalogue  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  that  is 
particularly  interesting  in  special  ways. 
For  example,  100  trees,  10  of  a  kind,  are 
offered  for  six  cents  each.  They  may  be 
made  up  of  apples,  standard  and  dwarf 
pears,  plums  §,nd  cherries,  or  all  of  any 
one.  Mr.  Rogers  claims  that  he  issues 
the  only  catalogue  which  tells  the  whole 
truth  wherever  known,  regardless  of 
self-interests.  The  Principles  of  Breed¬ 
ing  Applied  to  Trees,  is  interesting.  Top 
Budding  and  How  to  Do  It,  is  an  instruc¬ 
tive  article.  The  best  of  the  Japan  plums 
are  offered  at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

Myeu  &  Son,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. — 
A  catalogue  of  peach,  plum,  including 
the  leading  Japan  kinds,  apple,  pear  and 
cherry  trees,  grape  vines  and  small  fruits. 
The  Columbian,  it  is  claimed,  is  the 
largest  grape  ever  introduced.  The  new 
Seaford  strawberry  is  several  days  ear¬ 
lier  than  Bubach.  In  a  trial  side  by  side, 
Seaford  bore  “  four  times  as  many  bas¬ 
kets  to  the  row  as  Bubach.  In  size  and 
shape,  they  are  much  alike.”  The  Car¬ 
man  peach  receives  high  praise  :  “  In  this 
new,  hardy  rot-proof  peach,  ripening 
at  the  same  time  as  Early  Rivers,  yet  al¬ 
most  as  large  and  fine  as  Elberta  itself, 
we  have  a  peach  of  great  market  value  ; 
large,  roundish,  with  pale  yellow  skin, 
red  blush  on  sunny  side ;  white  flesh, 
tender  and  melting  ;  rich,  sweet  and  of 
superior  flavor  ;  by  far  the  finest  of  any 
peach  ripening  ahead  of  Mountain  Rose. 
The  nurseryman  who  fails  to  propagate 
the  Carman  will  soon  learn  his  mistake. 
A  big,  early,  yellow-skinned  peach  of 
high  quality  is  sure  to  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  Don’t  miss  the  Carman  !”  • 

F.  B.  Mills,  Rose  Hill,  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. — A  general  catalogue  of  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds.  Seed  field  corn 
is  one  of  the  specialties,  and  among 
them  the  “  Great  Mortgage  Lifter  corn  ” 
is  praised  superlatively.  It  is  a  yellow 
dent  resembling  the  Chester  County 
Mammoth,  as  we  judge,  except  that  it 
will  mature  in  from  85  to  95  days.  Mr. 
Mills  has  records  of  fields  producing 
from  107  to  118  bushels  per  acre.  “  It 
has  the  longest  grain  of  any  yellow 
dent  in  cultivation.  The  plants  grow 
from  seven  to  11  feet  high.  It  will  out- 
yield  any  other  corn.  The  ears  are  a 
foot  long,  with  from  14  to  22  rows.” 
Most  of  the  space  in  this  catalogue  is 


given  to  beet,  cabbage,  corn,  melon, 
onion  and  tomato  seeds.  The  Mortgage- 
Lifter  potato,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  earliest 
and  most  productive  variety  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Mary¬ 
land. — A  catalogue  of  peach,  plum,  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  strawberry  plants,  asparagus 
roots,  Miller  Red  raspberry.  “  No  scale, 
no  yellows,  no  rosette  has  been  found  in 
our  county.”  This  catalogue  strikes  us 
as  one  we  should  not  hesitate  to  order 
from.  Note  what  is  said  regarding  the 
Star  and  Marguerite  strawberries.  The 
strawberry  list  is  of  the  best,  and  the 
descriptions  are  conservative  ;  70  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  are  offered  at  from  20  cents  a 
dozen  by  mail,  from  50  cents  upwards 
by  the  hundred  postpaid,  and  by  express, 
not  prepaid,  much  less  in  larger  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  $1  collections  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  currants,  peach  trees, 
etc.,  are  real  bargains  if  we  may  assume, 
as  we  do,  that  the  firm  is  trustworthy. 
Of  the  comparatively  new  red  raspberry, 
Miller,  it  is  said:  “It  ripens  with  the 
earliest.  In  productiveness,  it  is  equal 
to  any  other.  It  has  no  equal  as  a  ship¬ 
per.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  quality 
is  unsurpassed.” 

Miss  C.  H.  Lippincott,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. — A  48-page  catalogue,  with  col¬ 
ored  covers,  of  flower  seeds.  “  The 
largest  exclusively  flower  seed  house  in 
the  world.”  “  The  pioneer  seedswoman 
of  America.”  “  I  do  not  deal  in  plants, 
bulbs,  or  vegetable  seeds  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion.”  These  tell  the  story  of  a  great 
business,  conceived,  inaugurated,  con¬ 
ducted  and  successfully  carried  on  by  a 
woman.  And  it  seems  peculiarly  fitting, 
too,  that  such  a  business  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  woman'.  Every  woman  who 
loves  flowers  should  have  this  catalogue. 
Many  seeds  are  offered  for  three,  four 
and  five  cents  per  packet,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  seeds  in  a  packet  is  given,  so  that 
one  may  know  just  what  to  expect.  Bar¬ 
gain  collections  are  offered  which  render 
still  lower  the  already  low  prices — 15 
varieties  for  25  cents,  10  choice  annuals 
for  12  cents,  etc.  Floral  Culture,  con¬ 
taining  full  cultural  directions,  is  given 
as  a  premium  with  every  order,  if  re¬ 
quested  on  the  order. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the  cost 
and  all  the  trouble. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


10,000 


Meech’s  Quince  Trees,  3  to  5  ft.,  at  $50  per 
M;  will  exchange  for  Pear,  Plum  and 


Cherry  Trees.  Address  R.  D.  Cole,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


DC  APU  TDCCC  First-class  Trees,  3  to  4  feet, 
rCHuVI  I  ntCO  at  $2  per  100.  All  the  leading 
varieties;  healthy  and  true  to  label.  We  pay  freight 
or  express.  Circulars  free. 

HUNTERDON  NURSERIES,  Whitehouse,  N.  J. 


nr  APU  Pill  Til  DC  just  issued  by  the  West 
ILnUII  UULI  UHL,  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  con¬ 
tains  full  information  on  the  subject  of  Peach  Grow¬ 
ing,  gives  the  best  and  most  reliable  information  in 
regard  to  the  Yellows.  How  to  plant,  cultivate,  fer¬ 
tilize  and  market  the  crop.  Gives  full  description  of 
over  40  varieties.  No  one  growing  a  dozen  trees  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  work.  Price  50c.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  for  8  2-cent  stamps. 

WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Specialties  at  Baird’s  Nursery. 

Peach  trees  by  the  1,000  or  car  load,  Japan  Plums 
and  Erie  Blackberry  plants  from  root  cuttings.  If 
you  want  to  buy,  our  prices  will  interest  you. 

D.  BAIRD  &  SON,  Baird,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J 


Why  Is  It 

So  many  of  our  leading  Fruit  Growers 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  W.  P.  Haines,  of 
Cedarville,  O.,  writes,  February  8,  1898  : 
“  The  Fruit  Trees  that  I  bought  from  S. 
W.  Call,  Perry,  O.,  last  November,  were 
received  in  fine  condition  and  were  the 
best  Trees  that  I  ever  received  from  any 
nursery.  I  shall  recommend  Call’s  Nur¬ 
series,  Perry,  O.,  to  any  one  wanting  Fruit 
Trees .”  Call  makes  a  specialty  of  dealing 
direct  with  the  farmers.  If  you  wish  the 
best ,  send  to  him  for  Price  List. 


“  PEARL  GOOSEBERRIES 

Free  from  Miloew.  most  Prolific  Gooseberry  Known. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Etc. 
nrarilDED  I  am  the  largest  grower  in  the  world. 
l\LmLlnDLl\  Our  soil  is  specially  adapted  for  growing 
extra  strong  plants.  Before  buying  get  my  prices. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Catalogue  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


DWYER’S  1898  CATALOGUE., 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES  and  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK.  Standard  ^ 
Varieties  and  Novelties.  Prices  low.  Stock  first-class,  mailed  free. 

I.  J.  DWYER  1  SON,  U;s»2;  CORNWALL,  N.  Y, 


Sm  Trail  Boo* 

W  dlRjLnl  Millions  ofmarketsoi 


free,  write  quick, — «  a  marvel  of 
exact  orchard  information ;»  fine 
colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  100  photos, 
of  market  sorts  ft  cost  LESS,  yet 

old  &  new:  Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da-  C4J 1 
vis;  Elberta;  Red  June  Jap— EVERYTHING.  ■  ■  ■  ■  — 


We  PAY  FREIGHT 


better  quality 
R  impossible. 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 
_  Stark,  Mo. 
lArtflS  Rockport,  III. 
fiKU”  Dansville,  N.Y. 


■jinmu«*m»iniuinmmiiiunmiiiimiiuiinininnniminiimiinniiimi»inuiiiii»i»uimmmimimnminimnnniiniiim»innig 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Be  Swallowed.  1 

“FI rat  of  all  Grapes,”  says  Rural  New-Yorker .  Scaled  96  points  In  possible  100.  “Will 
■hip  round  the  world. ,T  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  yon  bay. 
Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Frnlts.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

_ OEOROB  8.  JQ8SELYM,  PREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. _ 


THE  BEST 
THAT  GROW 


We  handle  tested  varieties  only  of 


RAWBERRY  PLANTS 
THAT  WILL  GROW 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

TO  W.F.  ALLEN  JB 
SALISBURY.  MD. 

’  AND  HE  WILL  SEND  YOU  HIS 
32  PAGE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 
0NTAINING 17  LARGE  NEWSTRAWBERRY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. FREE  -ALSO  SAMPLE  COPY 
of  the  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST 

w  ■ 


AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER  •  SEND  HOW.f 


mgi 


YOU. 


Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
Asparagus,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Seed  Corn  and  Potatoes. 

We  will  send  on  application  a  hand¬ 
some  and  complete  catalogue.  Write 
at  once. 


Uoll’o  Counrifo  ThecomingStrawberry 
Hdll  !>  rdlUlllC  Best  of  60  var.  again 
the  pa3t  season;  SOother  kinds  No.l  stock, 
hasp.,  Black.,  &c.  SECOND  CHOP 
Seed  Potatoes  ripen  earlier  &  make  larger 
crops  than  any  others.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  W.  Hall.  Marion  Sta.,  Md 


COE  &  CONVERSE,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wi*. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 


large,  perfect  shape 
vigorous,  prolific, 
drought- resisting. 
Best  varieties  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants ;  also  As¬ 
paragus  Roots, Peach, 
Apple  and  Plum  Trees. 
Peaches  grown  from  nat¬ 
ural  seed  In  section  free 
from  scale  and  yellows. 

Write  for  Utewrtiilalo^ — FRKK. 
HlRRISON’8  NuhsEKIKS, 
Berlin,  gd. 


How  to  Grow 

30,000  Quarts  of 

Strawberries  in 
30  months  £§£•. 

Send  the  P.O.  address  of  all  the 
Strawberry  growers  you  know, 
and  I  will  mail  you,  postpaid,  the  Key  to  this  Live 

Fact.  c>  5  PRATT,  Rcadingr  A\ass. 


Millions  of  them— all  leading  new  varieties.  Prices 
rock-bottom.  Also  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Gooseberries.  Catalogue  Free. 

Address  P.  D.  BERRY,  P.  O.  Box  412,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Bubach  No.  5,  Tennessee,  Lovett  and  other  varieties, 
true  to  name.  Nicely  handled.  Price,  $1.50  per  M. 
Address  CHARLES  BARKER,  Milford,  Del. 


Glen  Mary  Strawberry  for  75c.  Big 
catalogue  free. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-™  8S?  KX5 

CLYDE.  GLEN  MARY,  WM.  BELT  and  BIS¬ 
MARCK.  Catalogue  free. 

ENOS  W.  DUNHAM.  Stevensville,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Lowest  Prices, 

Circular  free.  B.  KING.  Tewksbury,  Mass. 


w  ~  w  w  I1L  W  DLUs,  I  IHIIIn 

youeversaw.  Raspberries,  $5.  a  IOOO 
Other  fruits  at  like  rates.  Lists  SENT  FREE. 
JOHN  F.  DAYTON,  WAUK0N,  Allamakee  Co.,  IOWA 


MY  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OF 
100  varieties. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FRFF 

E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa.  1  I*1-1- 


BERRY 


plants  of  all  kinds;  best  plants;  bottom 
prices.  Lucretia  Dewberry,  $4  per  M.  Cat 
free.  Sr.AYMAKEK  &  Son,  Dover,  Dei. 


Sample  Strawberry. 

FIRST  and  BEST. 

NOT  that  it  is  FIRST  is 
it  BEST,  BUT  because  it 
is  BEST  it  is  FIRST. 

FIRST  and  BEST. 


CHOICE 


STRAWBERRIES 

HIGH-GRADE  PLANTS 


CLYDE,  $3.50  per  M  T fresh-dug  and"] 
GLEN  MARY,  $5perMl_  guaranteed.  J 
MARSHALL,  $3  per  M.  Write  for  estimate 
on  large  lots.  100  VARIETIES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue ,  Free. 

G.  N.  FLANSBURGH,  LESLIE,  MICH. 


“Strawberry  Plants  Thai  Grow.” 

Thousand  rates  on  a  few  of  our  leading  sorts: 


BRANDYWINE  and  BUBACH .  $2.50 

WARFIELD  and  LOVETT .  1.75 

CUTUBERT  Red  Raspberry .  3.50 

MILLER  Red  Raspberry .  6.00 

Gregg  and  Palmer  Blackcap .  5.00 


Catalogue  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


M 


LSU™ Strawberry  Plants  FREE 

66  varieties.  A.J.McMATH,  Onley.  Ya. 


Pedigree  Strawberry  Plants 


and  up. 


WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring.  Del.  J 


m  m  iliinm  THE  new  raspberry 
WLM  llNIirn  '“r  "FANCY  market.” 

IW1  Vlly  kill  Money  in  it.  Catalogue  free. 
I  ™  |  ZOOacres  In  plants.  W.  N.  SCAltFF,  New  Carlisle,  OfcJo 


COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY. 

The  originator  offers  175,000  highest  grade 
Transplants,  and  125.000  Tip  Plants,  all  to  be  closed 
out  at  lowest  rates.  Send  for  circular  with  prices. 

J.  T.  THOMPSON,  Originator,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


PDA  Ilf  PDA  DEC  for  the  Family.  For  $1.00 
UllUf*  UnflrCO  will  mail  12  tirst-class 
vines.  4  each,  Niagara.  Brighton  and  Worden,  or  20 
Concords,  best  White,  Red  and  Black  varieties,  with 
Treatise  on  “Grape  Culture Or  10  Oladiolus  Bulbs 
beautiful  mixed  colors  free.  All  post-paid.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  in  good  condition  guaranteed.  Order  now.  Book 
or  Bulbs  mailed  on  receipt  of  order.  Vines  in  early 
Spring.  Price-list  free. 

J.  H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


New  Brunswick  Nurseries 

Ornamentals.  See  our  new  Price  List;  sent  free. 
EDWIN  ALLEN  &  SON,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


n  ■■  ■■  n  I  a  m  o  A  cert  ideate  for 

■“[irr  RLANTb  GO  cents  worth 

f  p  p  of  free  plants  in  every  catalogue.  We 
have  ail  leading  varletlesof  the  best 
Berry  Plants.  Stock  guaranteed.  Our  Handsome 
Calendar  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  Free. 

R.  J.  Stahelln,  Box  4  Bridgman ,  Mich. 


SM  ALL  /  Large  stock  and  well  rooted.  Catalogue 
JFKUIT  ’-free,  which  tells  varieties  and  prices. 
PLANTS.  \  A.  R.  Weston  &  Co.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


m  Jk  (kl-rc  Clyde,  Mary,  Gandy  and 
I  Shuckless  Strawberry  Plants, 
prepaid  by  mail.  30  cts.  per  doz.,  70  cts.  per  100.  Also 
2-year  Palmetto  Asparagus,  1  and  2-year  Victory 
Rhubarb.  Horseradish  sets.  Myrtle  for  Cemetery  and 
decorative  purposes.  F.  A.  BOLLES,  East  10th  St., 
Lawnwood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  §  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberries  a  Specialty.  3  Farms.  Immense  stock. 
A  Pfo.  1  plants.  50  best  var.  strawberry,  low.  Also  the 
best  Raspb'y,  Bl'kb’y,  Currants,  etc.  For  10  yrs.  we  have 
told  K.  N.- Y .  readers  about  our  stock  &  have  saved  them 
thousands  oft.  Some  prices  from  ’98  cat. :  Mich.  E.  St'by, 
$1.26  V  M ;  Cuthbert  (Red)Rasp.,  $3.50  ?  M,  Kansas  (Cap) 
Rasp,  (new)  $6  ^  M;  Curr’ts,  $2  hund.etc.  We  ship  all 
over  U.  S.  Our  28-p.  ’98  cat.  tells  all  about  it.  It  is  f  ree. 
Write  now.  O.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  St.  V.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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(continued.) 

Titk  Page  Seed  Company,  Greene,  N. 
Y. — A  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  roses  and  bulbs. 

William  May,  New  Springfield,  Ohio. 
— A  pamphlet  and  price-list  of  fruit 
packages  and  baskets. 

John  F.  Dayton,  Waukon,  Iowa. — A 
wholesale  price-list  of  small  fruits,  grape 
vines  and  seed  potatoes. 

C.  E.  Kelley,  Newark,  N.  Y. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  seed  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
large  and  small  fruits.  His  selection  of 
potatoes  is  of  the  best. 

Farmer  Seed  Company,  Faribault, 
Minn. — Grasses,  clovers,  millets,  legumi¬ 
nous  plants,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and 
vegetable  seeds  of  all  kinds  are  special¬ 
ties. 

P.  D.  Berry,  Dayton,  Ohio. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits.  The  new  Munger  blackcap  is 


LANCASTER  LETTUCE.  Fig.  65.  See  Page  140. 

described  as  being  25  per  cent  larger 
than  the  Gregg.  Mr.  E.  Y.  Teas  pro¬ 
nounces  it  the  best,  the  most  profitable 
blackcap  in  cultivation. 

W.  A.  Easterley,  Cleveland,  Tenn. — 
A  catalogue  of  large  and  small  fruits, 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  peach,  pear, 
plum  and  apple  are  specialties. 

A.  J.  McMatii,  Onley,  Va. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits  and  ornamental  trees.  Some  of 
the  popular  varieties  of  strawberries  are 
offered  as  low  as  $1.50  per  1,000. 

Chas.  W.  Ford  &  Co.,  Fishers,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y. — A  circular  and  price-list 
of  75  varieties  of  potatoes.  In  a  three- 
years'  trial  of  “85  heavy  yielders,  the 
new  variety,  Good  News,  yielded  most 
by  one-third.” 

J.  II.  Tryon,  Willoughby,  O. — A  con¬ 
cise  list  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits. 
Among  grapevines,  the  grand  Campbell's 
Early  grape  is  a  specialty.  The  $1  col¬ 
lections  of  grapes  are  well  selected,  12 
vines  being  sent  for  that  price. 

C.  S.  Pratt,  Reading,  Mass. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits,  Japan  plums,  peaches,  pears  and 
shrubs.  Also,  a  treatise  entitled,  How 
to  Grow  Thirty  Thousand  Quarts  of 
Strawberries  in  Thirty  Months  from  One 
Acre. 

R.  Douglas’s  Sons,  Waukegan,  Ill. — 
Wholesale  catalogue  of  the  Waukegan 
Nurseries.  This  old  and  absolutely  trust¬ 
worthy  firm  offers  the  largest  stock  of 
evergreens  grown  in  America.  The  list 
comprises  only  those  known  to  be  hardy. 
Any  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  plant 
evergreen  trees,  either  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  should  look  this  list  over 
before  making  out  their  orders.  Surely, 
prices  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
liberal  selection  which,  especially  during 
the  Winter  season,  will  in  a  few  years, 
so  help  to  enliven  the  country  home. 
Little  trees  of  the  very  best  of  the  ever¬ 
green  species  will  be  sent  by  mail  for 
prices  that  almost  any  one  that  owns  a 
country  home  that  he  desires  to  improve, 
may  afford.  A  few  quotations  will  show 


this  :  100  Norway  spruces,  or  Arbor-vitaj 
or  Scotch  pine  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  $1, 
and  we  know  from  actual  trial  that  these 
little  trees  from  the  Douglas  nurseries 
will  grow  as  vigorously  as  any  other 
trees, and  overtake  larger  trees  that  suffer 
more  or  less  from  transplanting.  So,  too, 
deciduous  trees  are  sent  by  mail.  For 
instance,  100  of  the  Hardy  Catalpa  or  the 
Soft  maple  or  the  Russian  mulberry  or 
the  box  elder,  or  the  White  elm  or  White 
ash  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $1. 

The  Conard-Jones  Company,  West 
Grove,  Pa. — New  Floral  Guide  of  85 
pages,  with  colored  covers  showing  the 
White,  Crimson  and  Yellow  Rambler 
roses  and  the  new  pink  canna,  Maiden’s 
Blush.  Two  new  climbing  roses,  origi¬ 
nating  with  this  old  firm,  now  offered 
for  the  first  time,  are  named  May  Queen 
and  Ruby  Queen.  They  are  hybrids  of 
the  beautiful  Wichuraiana  and  Queen’s 
Scarlet  and  Mrs.  Degraw.  They  are 
described  as  Tea  roses  and  as  hardy  as 
oaks.  This  firm  also  offers  a  full  list  of 
bedding  plants,  shrubs,  etc. 

The  George  II.  Mellen  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio.— Of  this  catalogue  of 
80  pages,  25  are  given  to  roses,  many  of 
which  are  offered  in  collections  at  popu¬ 
lar  prices.  For  instance,  25  ever- bloom¬ 
ing  Tea  roses  are  offered,  postage  pre¬ 
paid,  for  $1.  As  this  offer  is  made  to 
induce  people  to  give  this  firm  a  trial,  it 
is,  evidently,  to  this  firm’s  interest  to 
send  a  satisfactory  assortment  of  well- 
rooted  plants.  The  rest  of  the  catalogue 
is  devoted  to  Geraniums,  Carnations,  Be¬ 
gonias,  palms,  ferns  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  and  useful  plants  and  fruits. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Scott’s  Emulsion  is  not  a 
“baby  food,”  but  is  a  most 
excellent  food  for  babies 
who  are  not  well  nourished. 

A  part  of  a  teaspoonful 
mixed  in  milk  and  given 
every  three  or  four  hours, 
will  give  the  most  happy 
results. 

The  cod-liver  oil  with  the 
hypophosphites  added,  as  in 
this  palatable  emulsion,  not 
only  to  feeds  the  child,  but 
also  regulates  its  digestive 
functions. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  this. 

30c.  and  $i.oo  ;  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


VUE  no  longer  supply  our  seeds  to  dealers  to 
''  sell  again.  At  the  same  time,  any¬ 
one  who  has  bought  our  seeds  of  their 
local  dealer  during  either  1896  or  1897  will 
be  sent  our  Manual  of  “  Everything  for  the 
Garden ”  for  1898  pppp  provided  they 
apply  by  letter  FIvCD  and  give  the 
name  of  the  local  merchant  from  whom 
they  bought.  To  all  others,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  Manual,  every  copy  of  which  costs  us 
30  cents  to  place  in  your  hands,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (stamps)  to  cover 
postage.  Nothing  like  this  Manual  has 
ever  been  seen  here  or  abroad ;  it  is  a  book 
of  200  pages,  contains  500  engravings  of 
seeds  and  plants,  mostly  new,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  6  full  size  colored  plates 
of  the  best  novelties  of  the  season,  finally, 

OUR  “SOUVENIR”  SEED  COLLECTION 

will  also  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  sending  10  cts.  for  the  Manual  who  will 
state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

Postal  Card  Applications  Will  Receive  No  Attention. 


PeterHendersonsCo. 

35x37  CORTL  ANDT  ST  N  EW  YORK 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW  CURES  OF 

Rheumatism 


BY  THE  USE  OF  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  OF  CHRONIC  CRIPPLES  AND  OF  BED-RIDDEN 
INFLAMMATORY  CASES.  THERE’S  NO  DENYING,  IT  CURES. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern-Grown,  Pure  and  Absolutely  Free  from  Blight  or  Rot.  All  the  new  and  standard  kinds  and 
enough  of  them  on  hand  at  this  writing  to  plant  5,000  acres,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with 
highest  quality  of  stock.  Wholesale  Catalogue  on  application. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Wholesale  Seed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


This  Is  the  New  White  Beauty. 

A  potato  that  has  more  good  qualities  than  any 
other.  With  ordinary  culture  it  yields  250  bushels  of 
marketable  tubers  to  the  acre.  Cooking  quality  per¬ 
fect.  You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  do  not  try  this 
truly  great  potato.  Illustrated  catalogue  Free  telling 
all  about  this  and  the  best  thirty  varieties.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Carman’s,  etc.  Stock  grown  under  our  own 
supervision.  True  to  name  and  warranted  free  from 
rot  and  blight. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Mention  this  paper. 


BOV  EE,  Vigorosa.  UNCLE  SAM,  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH,  Country 
Gentleman,  and  fifty  more  of  the  new  and  best  varieties.  Pure  choice 
stock,  direct  from  the  grower.  Write  at  once  for  our  free  catalogue. 
Carman  No.  3,  $2.75  per  barrel.  Get  our  prices  before  purchasing 

F.  M.  WEBSTER  &  CO.,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 

Northern  Grown 

It  ‘  \  Our  Minnesota  Grown  Seed  Pda¬ 
's  t  )  toes,  such  as  Early  Ohio,  Whit* 

^  4 y  Ohio,  Early  Minnesota,  Carmaa  No. 
s  land  Carman  No.  3  and  other  stand- 

(  A.  ard  varieties  at  Farmers’  prices,  from 

V  •'  $2.25  per  barrel  upwards.  Write  for 

\  1  Catalogue  which  we  send  free. 

(  ,  j  All  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  Field 

'  or  Garden  at  lowest  prices.  OurCata- 
/  Ts  logue  tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it. 

wL  Buy  your  Seeds  direct  from  tha 

[/  .  y\  arowers!  FARMERSEED 

V  _  CO.,  Farmers  and  Seed  Growers, 

' — "  y  Faribault,  Minn. 

b!!Td  Potatoes 

Grmvn  for  seed.  Warranted  free  from  disease.  Prices 
lowest.  Catalogue  of  70  varieties  mailed  FREE. 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Out.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Potatoes. 

Northern  Grown,  clean  seed.  Early  Michigan,  $1.25 
per  bushel;  Livingston’s  Banner.  Carman  No.  3,  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  $1  per  bushel 
f.  O.  b.  JAMES  MAWHINNEY,  Alpena,  Mich. 

f|  r  FCI  1  CV  Cata,°Fue  ready  for  mailing. 

1$,  r  R  r|  Ir  T  Send  for  it;  no  free  seeds, 

a- 1  Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y 

NEW  POTATO 

“  WASHINGTON.” 

This  potato  is  worthy  of  its  name.  It  is  first  in  every 
respect.  Yields  IMMENSE  crops  of  the  VERY 
HANDSOMEST  potatoes  grown.  Please  write  for 
catalogue  containing  description  and  price.  It  will 
pay  you  to  plant  the  Best  Potato. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY, 

MORETON  FARM, 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  SEED 

Timothy  and  other  grass  seeds.  We  clean  these 
seeds  by  new  methods — take  out  every  kind  of 
weed  seed.  We  buy  them — clean  them— sell  them 
any  quantity,  every  quality.  Close  prices.  Out’ 
samples  free.  Envelopes  for  your  samples  free. 
Our  booklet  Seed  Sense  free.  Write  to-day. 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  C0„ 

Specialist  in  Seed  Cleaning, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

A  POTATO  SUPERIORITY 

Ml  Olds’  »  Catalogue 

H  AH  the  standard  varieties  and  the  best  new  ones,  such  as 

Vigorosa,  Hovee,  Sir  Walter  Kuleigh,  Early  Mich., 
Acme,  Carman’s  1  and  8,  Ac.  Smooth  stock,  pure  seed, 

V  SEmv  1°w  prices.  Also  all  kinds  of  Choire  Field  and  Garden 
Seeas.  Send  1  1  A|  nC  Drawer  Gy 

NSW  for  catalogue. LaLaULUOj  Clinton,  Wl8* 

^  J  Medium  Red,  $3.50  per 

.  over  uG6D bu,;  Mammotii<  *3.7&, 

w  ■  w  ■  w  w  "  carefully  recleaned. 

Sacks  free.  Sample  of  either  for  2-cent  stamp.  Bovee 
Potatoes;  $2  per  bu.,  2nd  size.  $150;  other  varieties, 
$1  per  bu.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 

QOTATO  FARM,  SMITH’S,  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  grows 

1  seed  potatoes  catalogued  by  best  seedsmen.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Saves  $  $  experimenting  (with  poor  ones) 

SUGAR-BEET  SEED  SfoSSrS, 

August  ltolker  &  Sous,  52  Hey  Street,  New  York. 

THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  GREENHOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


At  first  sight  the  reader  will  naturally  inquire  what  there  can  be  about  this  small,  rudely  con¬ 
structed  affair  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  “The  Most  Wonderful  Greenhouse  in  the  World.”  We  think, 
however,  that  the  following  facts  will  justify  that  title. 

The  Greenhouse  shown  in  the  above  illustration  is  situated  in  Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  Wyoming.  The  altitude  at  that  Point  is  7,400  feet  above  sea  level,  and  there  is  not  a 
month  in  the  year  that  ice  does  not  at  some  time  form.  Nevertheless,  this  Greenhouse  is  heated  with¬ 
out  fire,  and  produces  vegetables  ol  the  finest  quality,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  from  the  planting 
of  the  seed,  than  any  other  Greenhouse  in  the  world. 

The  simple  facts  are  these.  The  Greenhouse  is  built  over  a  running  stream  which  comes  from  a 
six-inch  hole  in  the  formation  at  a  temperature  of  195°  F.  This,  not  only  at  all  times  furnishes  ample 
heat,  but  the  vapor  with  which  the  vegetation  is  constantly  surrounded,  hastens  its  growth  to  an 
astonishing  degree.  For  instance:  Lettuce  planted  from  dry  seed  came  upin  two  days.  Cucumbers 
in  three  days,  and  Radishes  in  four  days.  Lettuce,  twenty. eight  days  after  planting,  measured 
twenty-two  inches  across.  Cucumbers  were  gathered  in  thirty-four  days  after  planting,  yield¬ 
ing  very  heavily. 

The  illustration  and  facts  above  given  are  taken  from  the  Catalogue  of  Northrup,  King  &  Co., 
Seedsmen,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  is  one  of  the  many  novel  and  interesting  features  of  their  book. 
Their  Catalogue  is  mailed  free  to  those  who  write  for  it. 
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Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  trees,  strawberries,  grapes 
and  oilier  small  fruits,  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees,  evergreens,  roses,  vines, 
etc.  He  has  an  extra  heavy  stock  of 
four-year-old  fruit  trees,  the  pears  and 
plums  being  from  seven  to  eight  feet 
high. 

John  Bauscheb  Jr.,  Freeport,  Ill. — 
This  is  a  large-sized  poultry  catalogue. 
All  of  the  leading  breeds  are  well  illus¬ 
trated,  and  the  descriptions  are  conserv¬ 
ative  and  helpful.  An  interesting  por¬ 
tion  of  the  catalogue  is  the  answers  to 
questions,  covering  three  pages.  Besides 
his  central  farm,  of  which  excellent 
photo-illustrations  are  presented,  Mr. 
Bauscher  has  28  branch  farms,  only  one 
variety  of  poultry  being  bred  on  each. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  largest 
poultry  plant  in  America.  It  is,  cer¬ 
tainly,  an  interesting  book  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 

W.  M.  Peters’s  Sons,  Wesley  Station, 
Md. — A  catalogue  of  peaches,  apples, 
plums,  including  the  Japans,  apricots, 
and  small  fruits.  Peaches  are  a  specialty. 
The  following  varieties  are  placed  under 
“Our  Special  Six”:  Triumph,  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  Reeves  Favorite,  Elberta, 
Crosby,  and  Chair  Choice.  The  farms 
of  this  firm  include  over  1,200  acres  of 
land.  First-class  peach  trees  are  offered 
for  80  cents  for  10  ;  $5  per  100.  It  is 
claimed  that  not  a  trace  of  disease  or  of 
insects  of  any  kind  has  thus  far  appeared 
in  the  stock  of  this  firm. 


10  to  14.  They  are  nearly  the  size  of 
those  of  the  Gregg.  We  would  be  glad 
to  have  our  readers  try  a  few  plants  of 
the  Cumberland. 

W.  N.  Scarff,  Carlisle,  O. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  peaches,  hedge  plants,  garden 
roots,  roses  and  seed  potatoes. 

Currie  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  A 
large-sized  Horticultural  Guide  for  Gar¬ 
den  and  Farm.  The  Milwaukee  potato 
is  considered  the  best  early  potato  the 
firm  has  ever  seen.  It  comes  into  use 
fully  as  early  as  Early  Sunrise,  yielding 
a  much  larger  crop,  with  the  additional 
merit  of  being  a  first-class  keeper. 

Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. — A  cat¬ 
alogue  of  strawberry,  raspberry  and 
blackberry  plants,  grape  vines,  etc.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  one  of  the  firm’s  special 
strawberry  offers — the  plants  prepaid  : 
No.  1  Sample  Collection,  three  dozen 
plants  of  three  good  varieties,  25  cents. 
No.  2  Collection  for  Home  Use,  300  plants 
of  three  good  varieties,  early,  midseason 
and  late,  $1. 

Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrard  Company,  Caribou, 
Maine. — Seventeenth  annual  price-list  of 
seed  potatoes.  Mr.  Jerrard  has  intro¬ 
duced  many  varieties  of  potatoes  which 
rank  among  the  most  popular  of  those  in 
cultivation.  Caribou  is  a  cold,  snow¬ 
bound  country.  It  knows  nothing  of 
January  thaws,  so  that,  in  his  snow-bank 
cellars,  his  seed  tubers  are  thoroughly 
preserved  from  November  until  May. 
The  Early  Norther,  the  Early  Harvest, 
New  Queen,  Somerset  and  Minister  are 
among  his  most  notable  productions.  His 
latest  novelty  is  the  Gem  of  Aroostook, 
a  medium  early  potato  which,  it  is 
claimed,  will  prove  more  valuable  for  the 
main  crop  than  any  other  introduction 
for  the  last  15  years.  One  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  are  offered  for  the  largest  tuber  of 
this  variety  grown  during  the  present 
year. 

{Continued  on  page  148.) 


IIeman  Glass,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A 
general  catalogue  of  plants  and  seeds. 
During  the  past  four  years,  the  annual 
cash  sales  from  Mr.  Glass’s  farm  of  75 
acres,  have  averaged  554,761.  And  he 
hopes  to  do  better  during  the  next  four 
years.  Glass’s  Main-crop  tomato  resem¬ 
bles  the  Stone  in  size  and  solidity,  but  is 
much  earlier.  For  the  convenience  of 
customers,  he  puts  up  seed  potatoes  in 
cloth  bags  of  four  quarts  each,  one  vari¬ 
ety  only  in  each  bag.  He  will  have  ready 
to  deliver  after  June  10,  500,000  plants — 
qabbage,  cauliflower,  and  celery.  Tomato 
plants  will  be  ready  May  15,  and  pepper 
plants  June  1. 

Wiley  &  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Cayuga  Nurseries.  The 
firm’s  specialty  is  “constitutional  hardi¬ 
ness,  perfect  root  development,  freedom 
from  disease.”  The  following  fruits  con¬ 
stitute  the  firm’s  “  Big  Four  ”  ;  Dikeman 
cherry,  Wickson  plum,  Cumberland  rasp¬ 
berry,  Rathbun  blackberry.  In  start¬ 
ing  trees  and  plants,  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  is  objected  to.  The 
direct  result  is,  according  to  the  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  firm,  to  produce  soft 
wood  in  the  early  life  of  the  plant,  so 
that  Winter  rigors  will  reduce  its  vital¬ 
ity;  a  weakened  constitution  is  the  result, 
from  which  it  never  recovers.  This  firm 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
the  nurseryman’s  looking  to  the  hardi¬ 
ness  and  longevity  of  the  tree.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  their  cherries  are  budded  upon 
Mazzard  stock.  Examples,  the  catalogue 
says,  are  not  wanting  of  Mazzard  stock 
cherry  trees,  still  vigorous  and  fruitful 
at  40  years  of  age,  while  others  grown  on 
the  Mahaleb  stock  will  not  thrive  beyond 
10  years.  This  firm  describes  the  splen¬ 
did  Cumberland  blackcap  as  ripening 
just  before  Gregg,  but  we  find  it,  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  much  earlier.  As  stated 
in  these  columns  last  year,  the  berries 
are  large  and  of  a  jet  black  color,  with 
scarcely  any  bloom.  The  drupelets  are 
small,  and  the  quality  of  the  berry  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  canes  are  very  prolific,  and 
the  berries  are  borne  in  clusters  of  from 
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THE  FINEST 

GARDEN 

in  the  neighborhood  this  year, 
will  be  yours  —  if  you  plant 
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JMaule’sJ 


Seeds 


My  1808  Offer  for  Everybody  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  packet  each  of . 


STERLING 

VEGETABLES 


6 


$ 
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is  the  banner  offer  of  the  year  and  ap¬ 
peals  to  every  reader  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  that  is  not  acquainted  with  these 
justly  celebrated  seeds. 

New  Icebeko  Lettuce, 

New  Electric  Rkkt, 

Bennett’s  Early  WhiteSpine Cucumber 
New  Ruby  Pearl  Radish, 

Southport  Yellow  Globe  Onion, 
Buckeye  State  Tomato. 

I  will  send  postpaid  one  full  reguiarsize 
packet  of  each  of  the  above  vegetable 
seeds  together  with  a  copy  of  my  new 
seed  and  plant  book  on  receipt  of 
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Remittance  In  silver  or  postage  stamps. 

MY  NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  ’98 

contains  everything  good,  old  or  new, 
in  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Flowering  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  illustrations.  Four  colored 
plates.  Full  of  business  cover  to  cover. 
Pronounced  by  all,  the  Brightest  and 
Best  Book  of  the  Year.  Mailed  free  to  all 
who  mention  the  publication  in  which 
they  saw  this  advertisement.  Address 

Wm.  Henry  Maule, 

1711  FILBERT  ST., 
Philadelphia,  Penn’a.- 
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HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  NINETY-SEVENTn  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
Largest  Collection  in  the  World  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

Including  every  Standard  Variety  and  every 
Novelty  of  Established  Merit. 

For  Nearly  a  Century  the  Leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


SEEDS  TO  BURN 

Fora  period  of  seventeen  years  the  purchasers  of  LANDRETH’S  SEEDS  have  been 
protected  by  our  Dated  Papers  andour  BURNING  SYSTEM,  which  gives  your  local 
merchant  the  privilegeof  burning  his  stock  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  season,  thus  as¬ 
suring  to  his  customers  fresh  seeds  every  year.  If  your  merchant  does  not  keep 

LANDRETHS’  SEEDS 

the  United  States  Mall  brings  our  seed  store  to  every  man’s  door.  We  offer  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds  of  all  the  standard  sorts  and  many  novelties  >f  merit. 

Send  us  yonr  address  by  postal  card  and  we  will  mail  you,  free  of  charge*  our  Catalogue 
with  prices  attached.  Business  founded  1784.  Address 

DAVID  LAND11ETH  <fc  SONS,  21  and  23  South  6th  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 

GARDEN  <  FARM  MANUAL 

Is  a  Safe  and  Reliable  Guide 

for  all  who  wish  to  buy  GARDEN,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS.  ITas  in  it 
all  the  good  old  fashioned  kind,  which  ha ve  stood  the  test  of  time , 
and  all  that  is  NEWEST  AND  LATEST  in  seeds  and  plants. 

If  you  write  to  day  K  iSVfiMsA? 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217-219  Market  St.,  Depl.  44  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 
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DREER’S 


RELIABLE 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 


are  everywhere  known  as  the  BEST.  To  more  fully  introduce  them  we  make  the  following  special 
offer,  viz:  One  strong  root  each  of  the  Two  GRAND  CANN  AS— “Austria”  and  “Italia”  free 
by  mail  for  25  cts.,  and  to  each  purchaser  FREE  our  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1898,  the 
handsomest  Catalogue  of  the  year ;  to  others  we  will  send  It  on  receipt  of  6c.  In  stamps. 

HENRV  A.  DREER,  7*4  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  best 
seeds  grown  are 
PFerry’s.  The  best’ 
seeds  sown  are  Ferry’s. 

/The  best  seeds  known  ar< 

■Ferry’s.  It  pays  to  plan 

FERRY’! 

Famous  See 

Ask  the  dealer  for  them.  Sen 
FERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAI 
and  get  all  that’s  good  anc 
new— the  latest  and 
r<nA  a  the  best. 

Wl|D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

IlTseeds 

that  “Grow”  do  not 
PAY  TO  GROW. 
Ours  do.  For  proof, 
see  our  catalogue 
pages  l<fc 2.  Send  for 
it.  It  tells  all  about 
Seeds  and  How  to 
Make  Them  Pay. 

You  will  find  in  ev¬ 
ery  Catalogue  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  for 

SO  CENTS*  WORTH  OF  FREE  SEEDS. 

HEM  AN  GLASS,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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FARM 


7*.  Saber’s  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Produce. 

"r  E.  Walter,  LcKaysville.  Pa.,  astonished  the  world 
by  growing  250  bushel*  Salzer’s  corn;  J.  llreider, 

1  Mlihicott,  Wis.,  173  bush,  barley,  and  P.  Sinuot, 
Randalia,  Iowa,  bv  (trowing  !!«i  bush.  Salzer's  oats 
per  acre.  If  you  doubt,  write  them.  We  wish  to  gain 
150,000  new  customers,  hence  will  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

.  11  pkgs  of  rare  farm  seeds,  Hog  Pea,  Sand  Vetch,  , 
•40c.  Wheat,'  Sheep  Rape,  Jerusalem  Corn,  etc..  In¬ 
cluding  our  mammoth  Seed  Catalogue,  telling  all 
about  the  $400  gold  prizes  for  best  name  for  our  J 
new  marvelous  corn  and  oats,  ‘‘Prodigies,  ’  M 
also  sample  of  same,  all  mailed  you  upon 
receipt  of  but  10c.  postage,  positively 
worth  $10,  to  get  a  start.  100,000  bbls. 

Seed  Potatoes  at$1.50abbl.  a 
35  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
seeds,  $1.00. 

PleaBO  Catalog 

send  this  alone,  uc. 

adv.  along.  No.  m 


|J9^  Government 

TATl^  pree  5ee(js 

are  simply  “not  In  It.” 

To  introduce  the  Beat  Michigan 
Northern  Grown  New  Luml  Heed 
,  Potatoes*  Farm.  Giirdenmid  Flower 
Heedn  everywhere,  I  will  pive  away, 

absolutely  free 

500.000  Packets  ofchoice 
Vegetable  and  FlowerSeed. 

Yourname  on  a  postai  card  gets  my  Free 
Seed  Book  from  which  you  may 
•elect  Free  your  supply  of  seeds  for 
an  entire  garden.  Write 


te  to-day. 


HARRY  N.  HAMMOND. 

Seedsman,  Box  12 

Oocatur,  Mich. 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


FREE 


I  In  order  to  introduce  our  seeds 
*  everywhere  we  will  send  for 
10c  in  stamps  or  silver  to  pay 
postage  aud  packing. anyone  of 

_  _  |  the  following  collections  of  7 

full  pics,  of  seeds:  7  pks.  Choice  Sweet  Feus,  all  different  7  pks. 
Choice  Flower  Seeds,  Asters,  Poppy,  Poppy,  Pansy.  Verbena,  etc  ; 
or  7  pks.  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Beet,  etc  : 
A  ll  three  collections,  21  pks.  of  seeds ,  for  26c.  The  seeds  are  prac¬ 
tically  FREE.  The  small  sum  asked  merely  pays  postage  and 
packing.  Our  hand¬ 
some  catalogue  free,  i 

PAGE  SEED  CO. 

BoxM  Greene,  N.Y. 

Chenango  County. 


COLE’S  EARLY  MELON 

and  other  standard  varieties,  and  the  Latest  NOVEL¬ 
TIES  in  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  you  will  find  in 
our  handsome  GAB I)KN  ANNUAL,  Fit KE,  to  all  who 
want  good  tested  seeds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Address 
COLE’S  SEED  STOKE,  Fella,  Iowa. 


“Old  Virginia”  Ensilage  Corn. 

PRODUCES«™MILK 

yields  more  tonsper  acre  than  Other  varieties. 
Makes  the  BEST  ENSILAGE.  It  is 

A  BOON  TO  DAIRYMEN. 

Our  catalogue  tells  all  about  it,  and  all  kinds 
of  Field.  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  RAVENNA,  OHIO. 


Shaw's  System  of 
Pasturing  Sheep 

(Written  for  us  by  I'rof.  Slut  tv) 

C BET  to  out*  customers 


Write  for  our  JSOfi  Cutuloyue  of 

GOOD  SEEDSatJFAIR  PRICES 

NORTH RUP,  KING  A  CO. 
Seedsmen,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  Rural  New=Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 


Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 


Associate  Editors. 


Frank  H.  Valentine,  | 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Rotlk, 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  0d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Not  ices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  FEBRUARY  26,  1898. 


After  every  great  blizzard,  we  read  of  losses  among 
range  cattle  in  the  West,  the  animals  dying  of  cold 
and  starvation.  The  eastern  farmer  who  starves  or 
neglects  his  animals  is  fined  or  imprisoned  for  his 
cruelty.  Why  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 
wholesale  neglect  of  the  great  cattle  ranges,  especially 
when  the  cattle  men  pay  nothing  for  rent,  and  pay 
small  taxes  ? 

O 

The  articles  on  the  San  Jos6  scale  and  fertilizers  in 
New  Jersey  will  be  continued  next  week,  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  seed  catalogue  material  absorbs  about  all  our  space 
this  week.  Readers  will  do  well  to  preserve  this 
issue.  During  the  year,  they  will  surely  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  some  article  or  advertisement  here  printed. 
Keep  it  as  a  text  book  on  seed  and  tree  ordering.  We 
shall  try  to  give  other  special  issues  on  popular  sub¬ 
jects  during  the  year. 

O 

The  change  in  farm  conditions  is  well  exemplified 
by  what  is  known  as  the  “  Carnation  belt  ”  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  original  settlers  chopped  down  trees 
and  fought  Indians ;  their  sons  raised  wheat  and 
wool,  and  their  descendants  of  the  present  day  are 
growing  Carnations,  with  sweet  peas  and  tomatoes 
as  catch  crops  under  glass.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  the 
next  stage  will  be  in  this  evolutionary  process — per¬ 
haps,  orchids  and  hothouse  peaches  ! 

G 

The  Government  did  not  buy  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railroad  after  all — as  seemed  probable  last  week.  At 
the  last  moment,  the  railroad  syndicate  raised  its 
offer  from  $2,500,000  to  $6,303,000,  which  is  the  face 
value  of  the  bonds  held  by  the  United  States.  Later, 
the  road  was  sold  at  that  figure.  The  Government 
thus  received  the  money  it  originally  loaned,  but  lost 
all  the  interest,  which  would  have  amounted  to  $0,000,- 
000  more.  It  is  stated  as  a  reason  for  not  buying  the 
road  that  the  Government  has  now  no  legal  right  to 
conduct  such  a  business  without  special  legislation  by 
Congress.  The  Senate  has  resolved  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  not  confirm  the  sale  unless  both  principal 
and  interest  are  paid. 

O 

Two  bills  in  the  interests  of  travelers  as  against  the 
railroads,  were  before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 
One  provided  for  a  railroad  commission,  and  the  other 
gives  municipalities  power  to  compel  railroads  to  erect 
gates  or  to  employ  flagmen  at  crossings.  The  first 
bill  has  just  been  reported  adversely,  and  is  thus 
killed  ;  the  second  bill  has  not  yet  come  from  commit¬ 
tee,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  railroad  interest  will 
defeat  it.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  railroads  of  New 
Jersey  should  thus  be  permitted  to  dictate  legislation 
in  their  own  interest.  The  slaughter  of  life  at  grade 
crossings  in  New  Jersey  still  goes  on,  and  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  on  until  the  people  rise  and  demand  redress. 
New  Jersey  “  demands”  of  this  character  are  usually 
made  in  a  whisper. 

O 

The  American  warship,  Maine,  has  been  blown  up 
iu  the  harbor  of  Havana,  with  fearful  loss  of  life.  It 
may  have  been  an  accident,  or  the  result  of  foul  play. 
In  either  event.  Americans  will  not  feel  any  increased 
confidence  in  our  much-boasted  navy.  It  has  been 
whispered  more  than  once  that  our  warships  would  be 
of  small  account  in  a  fight.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
are  defective  in  materials  and  men.  It,  certainly, 
looks  strange  to  a  landsman  when  a  crew  within 
range  of  Spanish  guns  cannot  keep  their  ship  afloat. 
What  would  they  do  in  a  fight  ?  The  value  of  iron¬ 
clads  in  actual  warfare  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 


They  have  never  yet  been  fought  by  white  men.  They 
are,  at  best,  but  experiments.  If  the  Maine  is  a  fair 
sample  of  them,  our  seaport  cities  are  about  at  the 
mercy  of  three  or  four  European  nations. 

0 

A  scheme  for  repopulating  the  so-called  abandoned 
farms  of  New  England  has  been  on  foot  for  some 
time.  This  time  the  scheme  is  to  buy  up  large  tracts 
of  this  land  and  re-sell  them  in  small  lots  to  poor  peo¬ 
ple  now  in  the  large  cities.  There  is  one  fatal  weak¬ 
ness  in  all  such  plans,  that  will  be  sure  to  break  them 
down.  That  is  the  foolish  belief  that  any  creature 
walking  on  two  human  legs  is  good  enough  to  make  a 
farmer.  Somehow,  our  benevolent  friends  will  not 
drop  the  notion  that  any  man  set  down  upon  a  few 
acres  of  land  must  be  able  to  make  a  living.  The  fact 
is  that  almost  any  man  jumped  directly  from  brick 
and  stone  to  tillable  soil,  would  starve  quicker  in  a 
plowed  field  than  he  would  on  a  street  corner.  It  re¬ 
quires  brains  and  skill  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm. 
It  is  no  child’s  play  to  go  to  Nature  for  support. 

O 

Readers  have  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Garra- 
han’s  “  Story  of  a  Run-Down  Farm.”  Thousands  of 
people  have  been  trying  to  make  a  living  on  soil  that 
lacks  body  and  available  fertility.  The  first  period  of 
extensive  use  of  fertilizers  came  at  a  time  of  gen¬ 
erally  high  prices  for  most  crops.  Many  farmers  got 
the  idea  that  farming  without  stable  manure  is  too 
costly — requiring  a  large  cash  capital.  Readers  are, 
therefore,  always  glad  to  hear  of  any  sensible  plan 
for  making  the  old  farm  work  out  its  own  fertility 
salvation.  Again,  Mr.  Garrahan  wrote  just  as  he 
would  sit  down  and  talk  to  a  neighbor.  His  story  was 
told  in  available  words.  Large  ideas  in  small  words. 
We  would  like  to  hang  that  motto  up  in  the  oflice  of 
every  experiment  station  iu  the  land.  Think  in  the 
language  of  the  college — write  in  the  language  of  the 
district  school ! 

O 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  advocate  that  its  readers  try 
any  of  the  novelties  dwelt  upon  in  its  review  of  the 
catalogues  except  in  trial  quantities,  unless  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  opinions  of  well-known  and  trustworthy 
experimenters  is  such  that  the  risk  of  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  trial  seems  one  that  it  may  be  wise  to  take. 
Rut  we  do  emphatically  advocate  that  our  readers 
carefully  look  over  all  the  catalogues  that  seem  to 
invite  such  attention,  and  select  a  trial  quantity  of 
all  the  new  things  offered  that  are  set  forth  as  better 
than  older  kinds.  All  of  our  readers  who  hope  to 
progress  in  the  business  of  farming  in  any  of  its  de¬ 
partments,  can  afford  to  do  this.  It  will  pay  in  the 
end.  There  is  no  sure  progress  without  experimenta¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  seedsmen,  florists  and  nurserymen  not  to 
praise  unduly  the  new  varieties  of  plants  offered. 

O 

A  TIGHT  shoe  bruised  the  skin  on  the  toe  of  a  Mis¬ 
souri  man.  Rlood  poisoning  set  in,  and  the  man  died. 
He  belonged  to  an  accident  insurance  association,  and 
his  wife  claimed  $5,000.  Payment  was  refused  on 
the  ground  that  the  blood  poisoning  was  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  accident,  the  chances  being  that  the  man 
intentionally  wore  the  tight  shoe  in  order  to  disguise 
the  size  of  his  feet.  The  case  has  been  in  the  courts 
for  several  years,  and  a  United  States  Court  has  just 
decided  that  the  association  must  pay  the  $5,000.  In 
defining  an  accident,  the  judge  says: 

What  is  not  the  result  of  design  or  prearraugement,  is  acci¬ 
dental.  No  man  intentionally  wears  the  skin  off  his  toes,  and 
such  injury  must  be  considered  accidental. 

This  decision  will,  probably,  give  comfort  to  “kickers,” 
so-called,  who  are  liable  to  have  their  corns  stepped 
on  when  they  protest  against  what  seems  to  them  an 
invasion  of  their  rights. 

G 

It  is  said  that,  at  the  Mason  City,  Iowa,  creamery, 
milk  is  received  by  the  trolley-car  system  of  electric 
railroads.  A  ten-mile-long  electric  line  runs  through 
a  good  farming  country,  and  efforts  are  made  to  get 
farmers  to  ship  their  cans  on  the  electric  cars.  This 
is  the  first  reported  instance  where  electric  lines  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  J.  H.  Hale,  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  ships  many  of  his  peaches  to  Hartford  over  the 
electric  line.  The  car  leaves  his  place  shortly  after 
midnight,  and  runs  into  Hartford  so  that  the  peaches 
are  all  sold  and  distributed  to  retailers  before  day¬ 
light.  If  electric  lines  are  to  be  strung  along  our 
country  roads,  they  should  not  be  given  entirely  to 
passenger  service.  Freight  cars  should  be  run  at 
regular  intervals,  and  thus  give  farmers  a  chance  to 
ship  their  produce  at  a  fair  rate.  In  most  of  the  east¬ 
ern  States,  any  effort  to  permit  electric  lines  to  carry 
freight  has  been  bitterly  fought  by  the  steam  rail¬ 
roads,  for  they  seem  to  feel  that  they  should  have  a 
monopoly  of  that  business.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  electric  lines  should  not  give  farmers  a  freight 
service,  if  they  are  prepared  to  do  it  at  a  fair  rate. 


Did  you  ever  notice  the  circus  posters  and  other 
large  bills  stuck  up  in  various  places,  for  advertising 
purposes  ?  Did  you  know  that  posting  these  up  is  a 
regular  business,  that  there  is  a  regular  organization 
of  these  bill  posters,  and  that  a  paper  is  published  in 
their  interests  ?  This  paper  is  filled  with  reading 
matter  and  advertisements  of  interest  to  this  class  of 
people,  just  as  an  agricultural  paper  is  filled  with 
matter  of  interest  to  the  farmers.  Its  advertisements 
offer  everything  likely  to  be  of  interest  in  such  work. 
The  paper  seems  to  be  well  supported,  too.  Yet  many 
farmers  can  see  no  value  to  them  in  an  agricultural 
paper,  and  when  it  comes  to  organization  and  cooper¬ 
ation,  they  seem  to  be  afraid  of  each  other.  There 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  business  on  earth  too  small  or 
unimportant  to  organize  and  cooperate ;  yet  many 
farmers  seem  to  think  it  out  of  the  question  with 
them.  “  In  union  there  is  strength.” 

G 

Ax  American  corporation  with  headquarters  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  dis¬ 
tilling  business  in  Venezuela.  For  30  years,  they  are 
to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  alcohol 
and  other  spirits.  Another  New  York  syndicate  has 
secured  the  exclusive  privilege  for  importing  and  ex¬ 
porting  cattle  and  beef  products,  hogs,  sheep  and 
other  live  stock  in  Honduras.  This  company  has  been 
granted  300,000  acres  of  wild  land  for  a  breeding 
range,  and  is  required  to  import  a  certain  number  of 
purebred  breeding  animals  each  year.  It  is.  also,  re¬ 
quired  to  sell  to  the  government,  live  stock  at  the 
rate  of  cents  a  pound,  live  weight.  It  will  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  import,  export  and  manufacture 
canned  meats,  leather,  lard,  oleomargarine  and  other 
stock  products.  It  won’t  be  long  before  the  corpora¬ 
tions  will  own  the  Central  American  States.  For  the 
good  of  this  country,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  might  well  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  corporation. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

My  name  is  Catalogue,  I  come  before  you  every  Spring; 

I  blow  my  horn  with  every  power  of  lung  that  I  can  bring ; 

I  scour  tlie  earth,  and  screen  the  sea,  and  liquefy  the  breeze, 

And  bring  the  products  in  my  hands  as  worthy  “  novelties.” 

The  printer  takes  his  brightest  ink,  and  daubs  it  with  a  brush, 

My  leaves  are  green  with  envy,  and  my  rose  too  red  to  blush ; 

I  call  Munchausen  from  the  grave  to  tell  his  tales  anew 
About  my  startling  “novelties” — their  size,  and  what  they  do. 

Big  words  of  m  ighty  strength  must  go  whene’er  their  praise  is  sung, 
Because,  like  “  good  things  ”  everywhere,  the  most  of  them  die 
young. 

I  have  my  fun,  they  have  their  run,  my  master  has  the  cash ; 

To  print  the  words  of  those  who  buy,  one  needs  must  use  a - 

But  here  I  am  with  bigger  tales,  my  grist  I  bring  once  more, 

Walk  up,  ye  merry  amateurs,  and  con  my  pages  o’er  ! 

Over-ripe— tough  as  tripe. 

Oh !  that  gab  were  not  a  gift. 

Silence  will  sterilize  sound.  Try  it ! 

“There  are  many  worse  off  than  you.” 

Above  Pa— the  wife  of  the  henpecked  man. 

A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps  away  from. 

A  “  cold  ”  wave  is  usually  done  with  a  handkerchief. 

Go  to  the  bulldog  and  learn  how  to  remove  a  can't  sir. 

The  New  York  canals  were  made  free  January  1,  1883. 

Building  an  heir  castle — letting  the  baby  boss  the  family. 

This  country  needs  better  roads  more  than  it  does  a  better  navy. 

“  I  am  not  afraid  of  details,”  said  the  fly,  as  he  lit  upon  the 
docked  horse. 

When  duty  presents  itself,  you  do  one  of  two  things— do  or 
dodge.  Which  ? 

Uncle  Sam  is  likely  to  find  the  dose  of  German  restrictive  tariff 
a  little  too  tonic. 

Don’t  pray  for  more  laws.  Pray  for  the  courage  to  enforce 
those  we  now  have. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Holstein  cow,  at  milking  time,  “  I  am  giving  it 
down  in  black  and  white.” 

There  are  115  students  in  the  short-term  dairy  school  at  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  College. 

A  bill  in  the  New  York  Legislature  will  prohibit  the  killing  of 
song  birds  or  wearing  their  feathers. 

A  Kansas  judge  decides  that  a  bicycle  is  a  necessary  tool  iu 
trade— not  to  be  levied  upon  in  an  execution  for  debt. 

Impossible — to  create  any  American  product  that  a  German 
professor  cannot  find  loaded  with  microbes,  bugs  or  germs! 

What  is  the  best  variety  of  corn  for  ensilage  iu  your  section  ? 
Our  answer  is— the  variety  that  gives  the  best  yield  of  grain. 

In  the  34  months  preceding  December  1,  1897,  the  island  of  Cuba 
cost  Spain  $240,000,000.  When  will  Spain  know  enough  to  get  out  ? 

The  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  has  a  bill  before 
the  New  York  Legislature  to  regulate  the  size  of  fruit  packages. 
It  is  needed. 

A  bill  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  would  make  it 
compulsory  to  sell  eggs  by  weight.  The  Leghorns  and  Minorcas 
will  all  favor  it. 

No  man  hates  himself  worse  than  the  quitter.  He  is  always 
thinking  what  wonderful  things  he  might  have  done  if  he  had 
only  hung  on  a  little  longer. 

A  potato  starts  growing,  stops  and  then  makes  another  growth. 
The  result  is  a  prong.  A  man  “  knows  it  all  ”  and  then  is  made 
to  realize  some  new  fact  against  his  will.  It  makes  a  bump  on 
him,  and  a  sore  one. 

The  doctrine  Monroe 
Says,  “  Hoe  your  own  row, 

And  don’t  fall  asleep  while  you’re  hoeing.” 

So  now,  Hawaii, 

Stay  just  where  you  be, 

And  put  in  your  time,  Miss,  at  growing. 
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Farmers!  One  Question! 

In  view  of  what  it  has  done  for  others,  can  you  afford  to  go  through  another  season  without 

HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 

CLOC  WEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 


READ  THE  TESTIMONY: 


Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa.  Whitesboro,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen^- Last  season  I  used  one  of  your  Success  Anti-clog  Weeders.  Bought 
it  of  my  brother,  K.  H.  Jones,  and  1  wish  to  let  you  know  how  much  pleased  I  am  with 
the  Weeder.  One  of  my  neighbors  was  afraid  to  buy,  but  he  was  not  afraid  to  borrow. 
He  borrowed  mine  and  said  lie  went  over  his  turnips  with  it  and  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  Weeder  and  the  good  work  it  did. 

For  myself  I  can  say  a  great  deal  of  my  corn— never  saw  a  hoe  in  the  field  during 
the  entire  season.  One  piece  I  planted  a  little  too  thick;  so  when  it  was  about  one 
foot  high  I  wished  to  thin  it  out  so  it  would  ear  better.  So  I  took  the  Weeder  and 
started  in  ;  went  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  and  every  other  way  that  I  could  drive  my 
horse,  thinking  it  might  break  off  some  of  the  stalks;  but  1  can  safely  say  that  I  did 
not  break  oft'  two  stalks  in  the  whole  field.  . 

Before  I  had  commenced  to  use  my  Weeder  many  of  my  neighbors  thought 
that  it  would  tear  up  the  corn  and  potatoes.  But  after  they  had  seen 
me  give  it  this  thorough  trial  they  were  convinced  that  it  would 
not  harm  the  corn  in  the  least.  The  fact  is,  I  am  sure  the 
Weeder  will  not  injure  any  crop  grown  on  the  farm.  It 
is  very  important,  however,  that 
theWeeder  be  started  early.  1  f  the 
weeds  are  allowed  to  get  a  good 
start  the  Weeder  will  simply  cul¬ 
tivate  them,  as  it  does  the  crop. 
_  Yours  truly,  W.  E.  Jones. 

Center,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  D.  Y.  IIallock  &  Son, 

Gentlemen— How  about  the  price  of  your  Weeder 
'for  the  coming  season?  Is  it  the  same  as  last 
year?  I  intend  to  sell  quite  a  good  many.  I  used  tho 
Weeder  I  purchased  of  you  last  year  on  everything 
I  raised,  including  even  onions,  and  it  worked  to  per¬ 
fection  on  everything.  I  can  honestly  say  I  \Vould  not  be 
without  it  for  $50,  if  I  could  not  get  another  just  like  it. 

Yours  truly,  T.  B.  NICHOLS. 

Beware  of 
Infringements 


Write  for  full  information. 


The  first  order  from  your  town  will  secure  special  price  and  agency. 

Be  sure  to  give  name  of  County.  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  BOX  805  ,  YORK,  PA. 


Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallocr  A  Son,  York,  Pa.  Irwin,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs— l  intend  to  sell  just  as  many  Weeders  as  I  can  this  Spring.  I  bought 
one  last  Spring  for  my  own  use  and  they  are  certainly  a  complete  success,  and  I  would 
not  think  of  farming  withoutone.  Last  Spring,  in  April,  I  contracted  to  cut  and  haul 
to  the  saw  mill  a  lot  of  lumber;  so  I  took  all  my  men  away,  leaving  only  my  fourteen 
year  old  boy  on  the  farm.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did.  He  took  the  entire  care 
of  thirty-live  acres  of  corn  and  twelve  acres  of  potatoes,  working  both  crops  entirely 
with  the  Weeder,  and  I  never  saw  a  finer  crop  in  my  life. 

The  secret  of  Success  in  using  your  Weeder  is  to  start  it  early,  before  anything 
grows,  and  keep  the  soil  stirred  so  no  weeds  will  grow.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  farm 
without  a  Weeder,  and  all  will  own  one  just  as  soon  as  they  realize  its  value. 

Yours  truly,  HEZEKIAH  Gong  a  mere. 

Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa.  Morley,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs— Your  favor  of  recent  date,  wishing  to  know  if  I  am  going  to  handle 
the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  the  coming  season  received.  I  certainly  am  if  you  will 
permit  me  to,  and  I  intend  to  push  them  for  all  they  are  worth. 

I  let  my  Weeder  go  wherever  the  farmers  wanted  to  try  it,  and  they  all  pronounced 
it  a  grand  success;  declared  that  it  did  line  work.  The  Weeder  that  I  kept  for  my  own 
use  I  would  not  take  $20  for  if  I  could  not  get  another  just  like  it. 

I  sold  one  Weeder  to  a  neighbor  near  by  very  late  in  the  season,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  he  did  with  it.  He  planted  one  acre  of  potatoes  quite  late,  and  he  tended 
them  entirely  with  the  Weederunt.il  hewentto  hill  them  up,  and  spent  but  five  hours 
work  all  told  on  the  acre  of  potatoes.  He  told  me  he  kept  the  time  carefully  that 
he  spent  in  cultivating  them.  Said  he  started  the  Weeder  before  they  were  up,  and 
went  over  the  potatoes  frequently.  Yours  truly,  .1.  W.  Hardin. 

Russeli.vilk,  Ark.,  December  24th,  1897. 

“I  had  the  best  of  success  with  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator.  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  never  used  a  tool  thatequalled  it  in  young  cotton  and  corn. 
I  saved  half  of  the  hoeing  and  plowing  by  running  the  Weeder.  I  beat  all  my  neigh¬ 
bors  raising  corn,  andequalled  any  of  them  in  producing  cotton,  with  half  the  expense. 
Several  neighbors  say  they  want  one.  I  want  the  agency  for  Pope  and  Yell  counties, 
not  just  for  1898,  but  until  all  the  farmers  get  one.  They  will  all  be  sure  to  buy  sooner 
or  later.”  B.  H.  Allen. 


H  DC  KIM  A  M  Harrows  and 
LUNA.  Cultivators 


Wheel  and  Lever,  Wood 
Frame,  and  Plain  Steel  Frame,  Spring-Tooth  Harrows. 

Riding  Cultivators  with  Extension  Axles,  2  to  3 
levers  Walking  Cultivators,  with  4  or  6  shovels 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices  to 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

Manufacturers  YORK,  PA. 


IfEVCTMIC  PIVOT -AXLE  RIDING 
ncidiunc  - CULTIVATOR. - 

A  parallel  beam  movement 
that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Patented  July  31,  1894. 
Eight  beams,  12  shovels. 
Can  be  narrowed  up  for  3(4 
foot  rows.  Write  for  prices. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


Farmers 
may  try  It 
before  buying. 


Sold  ^ON  TRIAL 

Imperial 
Pulverizer. 
Clod  Crusher, 
ltoller  and 
Leveler. 

Plainly  de- 
scribed  In  circu¬ 
lar,  BENT  FREE. 

Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 


RIVERSIDE  FARM. 

Jefferson,  Wis.,  April  13, 1890. 
Messrs.  FRANZEN  &  BUSS,  Golden,  111. 

Dear  Sirs: — To-day  I  had  for  the  first  time  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  use  of  the  Lightning  Seed  Sower, 
which  you  sent  me  some  time  ago.  It  gives  me  great 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  your  little  ma¬ 
chine  has  fully  proven  its  merits.  We  were  astonished 
about  its  working  ability  and  the  excellence  with 
which  it  was  done.  In  the  next  issues  of  the  papers 
for  which  I  write,  I  will  give  a  more  detailed  report. 

Truly  yours.  HANS  BIJSCHBAUER, 

Agricultural  Editor. 


LET  THE  WIND  BLOW  WHILE  YOU  SOW 


MICHI6AN  SEEDER,  ’fcr'.rSi.’ 

machine  in  every  respect.  Garden  cultivator  for  same  FREE. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

SEEDER  &  HAMMOCK  CHAIR  CO  4  Depot  St.  Homer,  Mich. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY 

by  using  The  Best  Separator  on  the  Market 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

Send  for  catalogues  filled  with  testimonials. 

It  excels  all  others  in  close  skimming,  ease  of  running  and  cleaning,  durability,  etc. 

Comus,  Md.,  Apr.  24.  1897. 

1  thought  1  could  not  afford  to  pay  $125  for  an  Improved  U.  S.,  but 
one  day’s  trial  convinced  me  I  could.  1  sell  my  butter  for  25  cents,  and  the 
gain  will  pay  for  the  machine  in  180  days.  It  has  cost  me  only  30  cents 

for  repairs  in  two  years.  1  have  turned  the  Sharpies  and  DeLaval,  and  my 

No.  5  turns  at  least  one-third  easier  than  either.  T.  B.  JOHNSON. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  July  17,  1897; 

1  have  had  experience  with  other  separators,  and  can  safely  say  that  for 
light  running  and  perfect  skimming  and  durability,  the  Improved  U.  S. 
leads  them  all.  JESSIE  ARMIL. 

Blooming  Prairie,  Minn.,  July  15,  1897. 

In  one  year  the  Improved  U.  S.  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  extra 
amount  of  butter  gained.  I  concluded  to  buy  it  after  looking  over  the 
'  “  Baby”  and  Sharpies’  “  Safety,”  and  think  it  much  the  best  machine  in 
every  respect.  N.  C.  WARTENBERG. 

Morris  Ranch,  Texas,  September  24,  1897. 

1  am  delighted  with  the  Improved  U.  S.  It  is  a  thorough  skimmer.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  a  particle  of  cream  on  the  separated  milk.  It 
runs  very  easily,  and  is  positively  no  more  trouble  to  wash  than  half  a  dozen 
milk-pans.  I  thoroughly  investigated  the  matter  before  buying,  and  found 
that  the  U.  S.  is  undoubtedly  the  best  machine  on  the  market. 

MRS.  GEORGE  MORRIS. 

Clemson  College,  S.  C.,  Nov.  15,  1897. 

I  send  you  by  mail  the  diploma  awarded  the  Improved  U.  S.  at  c 
State  Fair  for  “  Best  Cream  Separator  in  operation.” 

J.  W.  HART,  South  Carolina  Exp.  Station. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


our 


Low-Down,  Broad-Tire 

Farm  Trucks  originated 
with  us  and  we  still  sell 
direct  to  farmers  three- 
fourths  of  all  that  are 
used.  We  build  10  styles 
of  farm  wagons,  extra 
wheels  for  old  wagons, 
and  milk  peddler’s  wagons. 

Steel  Wheel  Trucks,  $18. 
FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 
Free  Wagon  for  P16G3.  Saginaw,  Mich. 


»  Old  Wagons 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Stapgard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  $5.60 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  Set,  $8.00 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  1898  Bicycles, 
$18.60,  $27  and  $35. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hardware  of 
every  description.  Catalogue  free. 
WM.  W.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


LANE’S  CARRIAGE  JACK 

Best  in  the  world.  All 
steel.  Unbreakable.  Oper¬ 
ated  bv  powerful  com¬ 
pound  fevers,  and  quickly 
adjusted  to  any  he i grit.  At 
all  hardware  dealers’,  or 

write  inanf’ra,  LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


THE  APIARY^S 

■  "  ■  ■  "  ■  ■■■■■■  that  excellent 

and  handsome  Illustrated  magazine,  Gleaning*  in 
Hee  Culture.  We  send  a  free  sample  copy  and  a 
Hook  on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies, 
to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


nFCANTarrm. 


f  *$300.  for  Six  Potatoes  I 


We  shall  introduce  this  year  for  the  first  time  tho  wondefrul  new  MORTGAGE  LIFTER 
POTATO  and  shall  pay  the  above  sum  in  prizes  forthe  best  six  potatoes  grow  11  from 
one  seed  potato.  THE  EARLIEST  POTATO  I  N  THE  WORLD.  Tested 4  years. 
It  is  white,  of  excellent  quality  and  A  MAM  MOTH  4  1ELHEK. 

Be  the  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  try  it;  next  year  you  can  sell  , 
it  to  others.  Price  this  year,  50  cents  for  Single  potato. 

First  la  the  Market  Cabbage  is  the  earliest  to  head;  heat  your! 

|  neighbors  by  weeks.  Sure  Head  Cabbage,  all  head  and  sure  to 
I  head  ;large  size,  good  quality  and  good  keejier.  Single  heads  have  tftf, 
weighed  up  to  60  lbs.  Climbing  Cucumber,  entirely  new— a  per-  jat 
feet  wonder.  Climbs  any  trellis  orsupport  f>  to  8  feet  high ;  prolific 

_ r  _  early  fruiter.  Six  Week’s  Turnip:  earliest  grower,  easy  grown, 

good size  and  white  as  snow.  EARLIEST  TOMATO  IN  THE  WORLD  -greatest 
success  for  eurilncss,  smoothness  and  quality.  Has  fruited  In  50. days..  Big 
'  for  ripe  tomatoes  grown  in  least  number  of  days,  instructions  with  seed. 

eked  from  frost)  instructions  for  prizes  and  a  packet  each  of  the  five  early  vege- 

'  GROW”  for  25c.  F alrvlew Seed  F arm.  Box  tj  Rose  HSU,  M.  Y, 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


is  the  most  perfect  Corn  Dropper  in  the  world.  With 
or  without  fertilizer  attachment.  Write  for  circulars 
and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills.  We  can 
SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
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(continued.) 

The  Cambridge  Russet  is  described  as 
“  the  handsomest  potato  ever  introduced, 
and  the  finest  eating  potato  ever  placed 
on  the  table.”  It  is  offered  at  the  moder¬ 
ate  price  of  $4  per  barrel.  “  The  tubers 
are  to  the  touch  as  velvet,  and  will  bring, 
on  any  market,  from  5  to  10  cents  per 
barrel  more  than  common  stock.” 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Honeoye  Falls, 
N.  Y. — A  wholesale  catalogue  of  seed 
potatoes  and  special  farm  seeds.  The 
wholesale  trade  of  this  firm  has  so  in¬ 
creased  that  a  retail  catalogue  is  no 
longer  issued.  In  Mr.  Dibble’s  ware¬ 
houses,  specially  constructed  for  storing 
seed  potatoes,  “  there  is  at  this  writing 
enough  stock  to  plant  at  least  10,000 
acres,  all  the  new  and  standard  varie¬ 
ties.” 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Company,  33 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — The 
name  of  this  firm  tells  what  the  cata¬ 
logue  is  about.  It  praises  Jadoo  fiber 
and  Jadoo  Liquid  as  invaluable  in  pot 
culture,  “increases  the  size  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  color ;  seeds  will  germinate 
more  quickly  than  in  earth  ;  it  will  root 
cuttings  in  half  the  time  it  takes  in  any 
other  substance  ;  it  will  restore  favorite 
plants  to  vigorous  growth  ;  it  always  re¬ 
mains  sweet  and  does  away  with  the  odor 
of  sour  earth  ;  it  is  only  half  as  heavy 
as  earth,”  etc.  What  is  said  on  page  23 
about  “Wild  Flowers  of  California” 
should  be  noted. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of  the  largest  size, 
160  pages  of  vegetable,  farm  and  flower 
seeds  and  plants,  and  fruits  of  almost 
every  description.  There  are  many 
colored  pages  showing  roses,  strawber¬ 
ries,  hybrids  between  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry  which  originated  with  Luther 
Burbank  (The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  testing  them  as  yet), 
Plumbagos,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  pan¬ 
sies,  Rudbeckias,  Sweet  peas,  African 
horned  or  Climbing  cucumber,  Diadem, 
a  new  striped  tomato,  the  new  Giant  cur¬ 
rants,  Purity,  white,  and  Empire,  red, 
and  many  others.  The  tomato  is  said  to 
be  of  high  quality,  with  a  beautiful 
striped  or  variegated  skin. 

Alfred  Biudgeman,  37  East  19th 
Street,  New  York. — Established  in  1824, 
this  firm  has  ever  borne  an  unsullied 
reputation  for  fair  dealing.  The  pro¬ 
prietor,  having  given  most  of  his  life  to 
horticulture,  is  well  fitted  to  select  from 
the  ever  accumulating  and  confusing 
lists  of  seeds  such,  for  the  most  part,  as 
may  prove  the  best  of  their  kinds.  The 
new  White  Peachblow  is  regarded  as 
fully  equal  in  quality  to  the  old  Excelsior, 
its  parent  ;  flesh  white,  dry,  not  falling 
to  pieces  as  most  dry  potatoes  usually  do. 
It  is  the  freest  from  scab  of  any  variety 
the  firm  has  tried,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  rot.  “  There  has  never  been  a  hol¬ 
low-hearted  one  among  them.  It  is  the 
latest  keeper  known.”  Mr.  Bridgeman 
considers  the  Fin  de  Si6cle  celery  the 
“  largest,  hardiest,  solidest,  crispest,  best 
keeper  and  winter  shipper  of  any  kind  in 
cultivation.” 

T.  J.  Dwyer  &  Son,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. — 
Catalogue  of  the  Orange  County  Nurs¬ 
eries.  Mr.  Dwyer  who  has  given  the  best 
part  of  his  life  to  nursery  work,  has  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  his  son  who,  like  his 
father,  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad¬ 
der,  and  by  hard  work  and  perseverance, 
has  learned  the  business  thoroughly.  Mr. 
Dwyer  ascribes  his  success  to  reliable 
help,  thorough  cultivation,  and  a  heredit¬ 
ary  love  for  horticulture.  The  firm’s 
stock  is  larger  and  finer  than  ever  before. 


For  this  season’s  trade,  it  has  on  hand 
40,000  fruit  trees,  3,000,000  strawberry 
plants,  50.000  each  of  currants,  raspber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries,  250,000  asparagus 
plants,  and  a  full  line  of  other  nursery 
stock  —  pears,  peaches,  apples,  etc. 
“  Family  lists”  of  small  and  large  fruits 
are  offered  at  reduced  prices ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  12  Marshall  strawberries,  12 
Michigan  strawberries,  six  Loudon  rasp¬ 
berries  and  six  Fay  currants  postpaid  for 
but  SI.  The  Michigan  strawberry,  it  is 
said,  is  10  days  later  than  the  Gandy. 
The  berry  is  of  the  largest  size,  firm, 
and  of  the  best  flavor.  High  praise  is 
given  to  the  Eldorado  blackberry  :  “In 
flavor,  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  ber¬ 
ries  we  have  ever  eaten.  We  have  fruited 
it  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
on  a  cold,  exposed  situation.  *  *  *  All 
agree  that  it  has  never  winter-killed  or 
failed  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  the  finest 
fruit.”  Alluding  to  the  new  red  grape. 
Alice,  Mr.  Dwyer  says  :  “  In  an  ordinary 
cellar,  without  cold  storage  or  special 
care,  the  grapes  will,  at  the  end  of 
Winter  (February  and  March)  be  found 
sound,  plump  and  sweet.” 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


HowYoung  People 
Can  Earn  Money 

A  bright  schoolgirl  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  writes: 
“You  say  that  you  think 
I  am  the  youngest  person 
on  your  entire  list  of  agents. 
This  makes  me  prouder  thaft 
ever  of  my  success.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  little 
girl  who  has  earned  thirty- 
five  dollars  in  so  short  a 
time  and  in  such  a  pleasant 
way  as  I  have,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  none  of 
your  older  agents  are  more 
pleased  with  their  success.” 

What  this  schoolgirl  did 
others  can  do.  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  will  willingly 
co-operate  with  others  who 
want  to  accomplish  the  same 
result.  A  very  liberal  com¬ 
mission  will  be  paid  upon 
each  subscription  and  re¬ 
newal  secured,  besides  of¬ 
fering  each  an  opportunity 
to  share  in  $1 1,500,  to  be 
awarded  on  April  15. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  is 
no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Win.  Stahl.  Quincy, 
Ill.,  and  get  his  cataloguedescribingtwenty-one  styles 
of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise  on  spraying  the 
different  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  which  may  be  had 
for  the  asking  and  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion. 


WITH  THE 

EMPIRE  KING 
or  Garfield  Knapsack 


Perfect  agitators— no  scorching  of  foliage 
— no  leather  valves.  14  styles  spray  pumps. 
Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PIMP  CO.,  13 Market  St.,Loekport,  5.T. 


Sprayer  and  Sprinkler 


STUDEBAKER  “Little  Cem” 


SIMPLEST 
aud  BEST 
DEVICE 


For  use  at  Country  Seats, 
Large  Estates,  Manufac¬ 
tories.  Also  for  Sprinkling 
Lawns,  Private 
Grounds,  Yards 
and  Drives,  Ceme¬ 
teries,  Carrying 
Water,  Etc. 


One  Horae  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  and  Lawn  Sprink¬ 
ler  (Capacity  150  gal.,  4  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device 
for  the  distribution  of  liquid  manure,  Paris  Green  or 
other  liquid  matter;  for  use  of  seedsmen,  florists,  nur¬ 
serymen,  farmers,  celery  and  cotton  growers.  Can  apply 
the  stream  directly  on  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will 
not  clog.  Easy  to  operate.  Flow  of  water  regulated 
from  driver’s  seat. 


Sprayer,  Pump,  Hose  and  Nozzle 

For  Spraying  Fruit  Tree*.  Vine*  and  Shrubbery-  Poes 

greatest  amount  of  work  at  smallest  cost.  Least  labor, 
et  our  illustrated  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFC.  CO., 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 

(The  Largest  Vehicle  WorkB  In  the  World.) 


Years  of  Prosperity 

are  surely  coming,  so 
wake  up.  Buy  an 

ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP, 

and  save  your  fruit  crop.  “  1 1  is 
better  to  be  safe  than  sorry’ 
in  fruit  growing  as  well  as  in  any 
other  business. 

Bend  for  our  1898  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


EXPRESS  PAID 
All  Brass, fully  warranted 

for  three  years.  100,000  in  use.  Will  _ 

spray  10  acres  per  day.  Don’t  buy  a  spray  pump  till 
you  get  our  new  catalogue  with  spray  calendar  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying,  Free.  Our  pumps  are  rapid 
sellers.  Agents  make  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  day. 
Special  prices  to  introduce.  Pumps  sent  on  trial. 

P.  C.  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  95,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


The  Original 
Dry  Sprayer. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or 
vine.  Two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  fast  as  you 
walk,  wide  or  narrow 
planting.  No  plaster 
or  water  used. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
Catalogue  Free. 

LEGGETT&BRO. 

301  Pearl  Street, 
New  York 


our  new 

Sprayers 

is  simple.  Kerosene  Emulsion  made 
while  pumping.  Send  for  photo,  of 
ourNsw  PEERLESS  ORCHARD 
SPRAYER,  with  BORDEAUX 
NOZZLE,  the  WORLD’S  BEST. 

THE  DEMINQ  CO.  SALEM,  0. 

est’n  Ag’ts  Henion  &  Hnbbell, Chicago1 


THE  deCLERCQ 

Double-Action  Spraying  Pump, 

one  of  the  most  practical  devices  for 
spraying  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  is  fitted  with  two  nozzles, 
one  delivers  a  line  spray  immediately 
after  leaving  nozzle,  the  other  from 
10  to  15  feet  after  leaving  nozzle, 
which  is  designed  for  tall  trees.  Can 
be  used  with  a  knapsack  can.  Write 
for  Circulars  and  Prices. 
deCLERCQ  BROS.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y* 


gnsecticide  Liqnid  ArPowtler.Snrayer* 

for  house,  gar¬ 
den  and  field. 
$1  to  $3  each. 
First  Prize  at 
the  American 
Florist  Con¬ 
vention,  1894. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
Tkos.  Woodason 
2000-02  D.  St, 
Philada.,  Pa. 


WORLffS  FA 
HICHEST  AWARDS 


NEW  BECKER 

Washing  Machine. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  Machines.  County  rights  for 
sale.  Agent s  Wanted.  Circulars  free. 

N.  G.  15 AUG II MAN,  York,  i’a. 


AN  INDICTMENT  AGAINST 


HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

THE  INSECTICIDE. 

Dosoris,  I 
Queens  Co.,  ( s>s' 

The  following  representatives  of  families  injured 
by  the  use  of  the  insecticide  known  throughout 
America,  and  even  beyond  the  seas  as  Hammond's 
Slug  Shot,  which  article  we  believe  to  be  made  at 
Fishkill-on-Hudson  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to 
be  put  up  in  packages  of  various  sizes  aud  the  same 
to  the  best  of  our  belief  is  sold  by  all  dealers  in  seeds 
for  the  garden,  and  which  tradesmen  live  In  any 
locality  where  a  post  office  is  established,  but  is 
mainly  distributed  by  the  large  dealers  who  live  in 
the  chief  cities  and  towns,  the  said  Hammond's  SLUG 
SHOT  has  for  generations  of  our  relatives  been  doing 
immense  damage  in  destroying  life,  or  producing  an 
illness  among  our  families — which  ended  in  the  death 
of  many  individuals,  this  preparation  is  a  most  in¬ 
sidious  article,  for  while  if  it  fall  upon  a  plant  be  it 
ever  so  tender  it  does  it  no  appreciable  harm,  should 
one  of  our  species  inhale  or  chew  but  a  very  small 
portion  this  deadly  stuff  produces  dire  effects  upon 
all  our  kin. 

Therefore,  we  representatives  of  the  largest  class  of 
living  beings  upon  the  surfaced'  the  earth  assembled 
in  conference  in  and  among  the  bowersof  this  beauti¬ 
ful  Island,  do  hereby  affirm,  that  the  said  Hammond’s 
Slug  Shot  is  a  most  dangerous  article  used  iu  every 
direction  to  our  hurt  and  damage,  and  warn  each  and 
every  family  of  our  species  to  be  aware  of  and  depart 
from  any  TREE,  SHRUB,  vine,  tiowering  plant  or 
vegetable  if  one  or  any  of  them  value  their  lives  or 
health,  for  while  the  said  Hammond’s  Slug  Shot  does 
no  harm  to  our  old  enemy  man  or  to  his  animals,  the 
said  Slug  Shot  is  In  man’s  hands  the  most  destructive 
of  weapons  against  our  race. 

Subscribed  this  25th  day  of  September,  1897. 
Aphis.— The  Green  Fly. 

Carpocapsa  P. — The  Codling  Moth. 

Doryphora  10  L.— The  Potato  Bug. 

Oniscus. — The  Sow  Bug. 

Tyloderma  T. — The  Strawberry  Crown  Borer. 

pZrfs  hTbe  Cabbage  Wortus 

A  gratis. — The  Cut  Worm. 

Monostegia  Rosa’. — The  Rose  Slug 
Paleaerita  V. — The  Cankerworm. 

Nematus,  Vent. — The  Currant  Worm. 

Qaleruca  Xan. — The  Elm  Tree  Worm. 

Diabrotlca  Vit.— The  Cucumber  Beetle. 

Eriocampa,  C.— The  Pear  Tree  Slug. 

Anasa  T. — The  Squash  Bug, 

and  others  by  the  score. 

WITNESS  to  above  signatures : 

Conotrachelus,  N.— The  Curculio. 
one  and  all  of  us  sore  sufferers  from  HAMMOND’S 
SLUG  SHOT,  made  at  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.^. 
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■v — VICTORIES. _ >■ 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Falr^  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD — Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888.  _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
M echanlcal  Association,  1889. _ 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS-World’s  Colum- 
blan  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fslr  Association,  Lon- 
don,  Canada,  1893,  _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair ’94 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Hold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

IF“Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  — will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  81,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COEO. 

WWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
oneqnaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Catalogues  for  1898. 

(continued.) 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill. — An 
illustrated  Garden  Guide  of  50  pages,  the 
pages  measuring  13  x  16  inches,  and  con¬ 
taining  more  illustrations  to  the  page 
than  any  other  catalogue  we  have  ever 
examined.  The  two  colored  covers  show 
over  40  different  varieties  of  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables  and  small  fruits. 

A.  IV.  Livingston’s  Sons,  Columbus, 
O. — A  large-sized,  general  catalogue  of 
seeds  of  all  kinds.  This  firm  has  done 
more  to  improve  the  varieties  of  toma¬ 
toes  than  any  other  firm.  The  new  up¬ 
right  tomato,  Yellow  Prince,  is  of  com¬ 
pact  growth.  It  is  as  early  as  the  Dwarf 
Champion,  and  the  flavor  is  sprightly 
and  pleasant. 

C.  E.  Whitten,  Bridgman,  Mich. — A 
catalogue  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  grapes,  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries.  The  Nic  Ohmer  strawberry  was 
named  after  the  ex-president  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society.  The  con¬ 
servative  Matthew  Crawford  is  confident 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable,  if 
not  the  very  best,  variety  ever  sent  out. 
“  If  restricted  to  a  single  variety,  it  would 
be  my  first  choice  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation.” 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. — A  first-rate  catalogue  of  fruits, 
large  and  small,  forest  and  ornamental 
trees,  roses,  etc.  This  firm  has  had  40 
years  of  experience,  the  soil  of  their  ex¬ 
tensive  nurseries  being  a  gravelly  loam 
abounding  in  stones  and  rocks.  This,  in 
a  way,  insures  a  vigorous,  robust  tree. 
The  first  order  for  fruit  trees  sent  from 
the  then  embryo  Rural  Grounds  was 
filled  by  this  firm  25  years  ago.  The 
trees  to-day  show  that  we  made  no  mis¬ 
take.  Among  the  specialties  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  is  the  October  Purple  plum,  an¬ 
other  of  Luther  Burbank’s  Japan  intro¬ 
ductions.  A  colored  page  shows  plums 
fully  seven  inches  in  circumference.  It  is 
said  to  bear  enormously  every  season.  It 
“  fruits  all  over  the  old  wood  on  spurs, 
instead  of  away  out  on  the  branches  like 
many  other  varieties.”  It  is  a  superb  late 
variety.  This  company  introduced  the 
Green  Mountain  (Winchell)  white  grape. 
The  Carman  blackcap  has  proved  healthy, 
hardy,  vigorous  and  productive  in  the 
Hoyt  nurseries.  “  Fruit  jet  black,  large, 
one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen,  and  of  extra 
fine  quality.” 

Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. — The 
Stark  Fruit  Book  of  74  pages,  being,  as  we 
regard  it,  as  full  of  exact,  up-to-date, 
boiled-down  information  as  it  well  can 
be.  It  is  free  of  trashy  novelties.  There 
are  four  full  colored  pages  of  fruits,  viz.: 
1,  the  Gold  plum,  one  of  Burbank’s  most 
valuable  originations,  a  cross  between 
Japan  and  American  plums.  2,  the 
“Apple  of  Commerce.”  Stark  Bros,  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  destined  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  one  great  apple  of  com¬ 
merce,  far  in  the  lead  of  Ben  Davis, 
being  better  in  every  respect.  “  It  bears 
at  four  years  of  age,  and  has  borne  14 
crops  in  succession.  The  most  beautiful 
apple  known.  Keeps  until  .Tune.”  The 
specimen  shown  measures  434  inches  in 
diameter,  medium  reddish-yellow  color, 
conspicuously  streaked  with  purplish- 
red.  3,  the  Senator,  which  we  have  be¬ 
fore  described.  It  is  said  to  bear  every 
year,  beginning  at  four  years,  and  out- 
bearing  Ben  Davis.  It  is  of  the  first 
quality.  4,  the  Van  Deman  (Burbank) 
quince,  a  full  description  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  5. 

James  Vick’s  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guide.  This 
is,  certainly,  one  of  the  costliest  and 
most  interesting  catalogues  we  have  ever 
received.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  to 
us  how  such  costly  works  can  be  sent  to 
applicants  without  charge.  There  are 
six  colored  pages  showing  sweet  peas, 
nasturtiums,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Gol¬ 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins- 
_ow’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


den  Day  lily  and  Asters.  The  Rathbun 
blackberry  is  described  as  the  largest  of 
all  varieties.  The  plant  is  hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  a  great  bearer.  The  fruit  very 
large,  black  and  lustrous,  and  of  the 
highest  quality.  “  The  fruit  is  of  better 
quality,  larger,  handsomer,  will  better 
carry  to  market,  and  present  a  finer  ap¬ 
pearance  when  offered  to  the  consumer 
and  bring  a  higher  price,  than  any 
variety  now  before  the  public.”  Those 
interested  in  lettuce  should  read  what  is 
said  about  Vick’s  New  Hero  on  page  27. 
There  are  three  new  varieties  of  peas 
offered,  viz.  :  Vick’s  Daisy,  New  Surprise 
and  Gradus,  elsewhere  noted,  which 
were  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last 
season,  the  results  of  which  we  shall 
place  before  our  readers  in  a  few  weeks. 
English  Wonder  is  a  new  pea  which  we 
have  not  tried.  It  is  of  the  Gem  type, 
with  the  advantage  that  the  peas  are  of 
a  dark  green  color,  so  that  it  is  valued 
for  long-distance  shipping.  The  New 
White  Beauty  potato  is  said  to  combine 
the  following  qualities  :  Size,  yield  and 
quality.  It  has  out-yielded  Carman  No. 
1  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  It  is  an 
intermediate  as  to  maturity.  Vick's 
Mammoth  asparagus,  it  is  claimed,  is  the 
largest  and  best  variety  known. 

Green’s  Nursery  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of  fruits  with  col¬ 
ored  illustrations  of  the  Loudon  rasp¬ 
berry  and  four  strawberries  which  Mr. 
Green  calls  the  “  Big  Four.”  They  are 
McKinley,  Seaford,  Brunette  and  Mar¬ 
garet.  An  illustration  is  given  of  the 
new  Red  Cross  currant,  natural  size. 
Prof.  Maynard,  of  Amherst,  says  that 
the  berries  average  larger  than  the  Fay’s 
Prolific,  and  the  plants  are  more  vigor¬ 
ous.  Other  authorities  speak  of  it  with 
equal  favor.  The  Wilder  Early  pear 
seems  to  be  gaining  friends.  The  cata¬ 
logue  comprises  most  of  the  large  and 
small  standard  fruits. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co. — A  large-sized 
catalogue — 56  pages — of  “  Good  Seeds  at 
Fair  Prices,”  with  many  illustrations, 
and  colored  covers,  the  cover  showing 
the  Pingree  potato,  for  which  is  claimed 
fine  table  and  long-keeping  qualities, 
combined  with  great  productiveness. 
The  tubers  form  close  in  the  hill.  The 
color  is  “a  bright  russet,  eyes  few  and 
nearly  flush  with  the  surface.  In  qual¬ 
ity,  we  know  of  no  other  that  equals  it.” 
On  page  11  will  be  seen  a  photo-illus¬ 
tration  of  “  The  Most  Wonderful  Green¬ 
house  in  the  World.”  It  is  in  Upper 
Geyser  Basin,  Yellowstone,  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  Wyoming.  The  altitude 
is  7,400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  there  is 
not  a  month  in  the  year  that  ice  does 
not  at  some  time  form.  Nevertheless, 
this  greenhouse  is  heated  without  fire, 
and  produces  vegetables  of  the  finest 
quality  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than 
any  other  greenhouse  in  the  world. 
Page  140  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  tell  the 
inquisitive  reader  how  it  is  done.  Fifty 
dollars  are  offered  for  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties-  grown  from  a  single 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


SOLID  STE  E  L 
8  I  NCN  6  LADE  7S| 


Trowels,  8-inch,  40c;  5-inch,  20c. 

ALL-STEEL  DIBHEHS. 

No.  1.  10  x  4-inch  Flat,  75c. 

No.  2.  9  x  2}^-lnch,  Flat,  00c. 

No.  3.  8  x  l!^-lnch.  Round,  00c. 
Wood  handle,  Flat  blade,  7  x  \%- 
inch,  40c.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 
W.  B.  CLEVES,  Pat.  and  Mfr., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y 
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TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  Urgent  and  most  complete  collections  In  America,  including  all  desirable 
■•Tcltlea.  General  Catalogue  (188  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have 
It.  “An  indUpentable  catalogue  " —Country  Gentleman. 

_  ELLWANCER  A  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y, 


SEEDS,  ROSES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 


I  advertise  themselves.  The  best  always 

cheapest.  Can  supply  all  your  wants  from 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  to  Street 
|  Trees  at  low  rates.  Try  us,  can  refer  you 
1  to  customers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
Union.  Forty-three  years  of  cquare  dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have 
hundreds  of  carloads  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 

We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Boses,  Flants,  Small  Trees,  Etc,  Safe 

arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  Ireight.  OtJB  CATALOGUE,  an  ele¬ 
gant  book,  magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated  tells  it  all,  FREE,  Send  for  ittoday  and  see  what 
values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  44th  year.  32  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  508.  Painesville,  O. 


A*. 


YOUR  CHOICE  FOR  $1.00 


-FROM  NOW  TO  APRIL 


We  will  send  FREE  by  Mail  f  jj  ^bemusBego^ias. 

20  Choice  Flowering  Bulbs  \  lSnlLa“ies- 
or  io  Choice  Bulbs  and  10  Palms, 

or  10  Bulbs,  5  Palms,  5  Ferns. 

ALL  FINE  PLANTS. 

Send  us  $1  by  Mail  for  either  of  above  Collections  you  desire. 

SIEBRECHT  &  SON,  Rose  Hill  Nurseries,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


No  Nursery 


has  the  best  of  everything,  but  many  nurseries  excel  with  a  few 
things.  I  visit  the  leading  nurseries  of  the  world,  and  know  their 
stocks  and  prices,  and  secure  for  my  customers  the  best  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Plants  and  Bulbs  in  America,  Europe  and  Japan,  at  prices 
25  to  50  per  cent  less  than  those  usually  asked.  Stock  is  shipped 
direct  from  grower  to  planter,  as  I  never  buy  from  dealers.  The 
leading  amateurs  and  parks  of  the  country  are  my  customers,  to 
whom  I  refer.  If  you  would  know  the  truth  about  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  and  whether  you  can  grow  this  grandest  of  all  hardy  shrubs 
in  your  soil  and  climate,  write  for  my  special  pamphlet  on  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  and  Azaleas. 


Send  for  Catalogue,  which  I  111  1 1  If  1110011  Cl  I  IHTT 
gives  full  information.  If  ILIVIIlOUIl  CLLIU  I  Ip 


Landscape  Architect, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Phlox,  Iris,  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums, 

RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS, 

RARE  CO  HIRERS,  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 

described  in  a  new  and  most  complete  catalogue  sent  free  to  applicants, 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  hardy  perennials  in  America. 


The  finest  collection  of 


“  THE  LEADING 
NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY. 


./[HE  READING  NURSERY, 


Jacob  W.  Manning, 
Proprietor. 


Reading,  Mass. 


Fruit,  Forest, 

Ornamental, 

Evergreen 

SHRUBBERY,  ROSES,  GRAPE  VINES, 

Small  Fruits,  California  Privet,  etc. 


The  above-named  Trees  we  grow  in  large 
quantities,  and  have  a  full  assortment  of 
fine  healthy  Trees  to  offer  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  All  free  from  “San  Jos6  Scale.” 
Send  for  our  free  Catalogue  of  (14  pages 


ADDRESS 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


FREE  to  ALL. 

Our  Illustrated  Caialogue 
of  Roses,  Plants,  sheds. 
Bulbs  and  Roots.  Grape¬ 
vines,  Shrubs.  Etc.,  will 
be  mailed  Free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  It  will  pay  to  examine 
it.  6o  greenhouses.  Goods 

guaranteed  to  be  first-quality 
stablLhcd  1850. 

NANZ&NEUNER,  Florists 
Louisville,  Ky. 


D  C"  CQ1  Nut,  Fruit  and 
iv  C.  CL  O  ( Ornamental. 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedging,  Ac.  New 
Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE.PA- 


FVERGREENS  / 

**100  6  to  8  in.,  *1.00;  choice  of  32  packages. 
iKX)  choice,  transplanted,  2  feet,  *10.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Millions  to  offer:  hardy  varieties, 
,all  sizes.  ORNAMENTAL  &  FRUIT  TREES. 
Shrubs,  vines,  etc.  Catalogue  prices, 
and  40  great  bargains  Sent  FREE. 
D.  HILL,  Everg  reen  Specalist, 
Local  Agent*  Wanted*  DUNDEE)  ILL 


VICK’S 

Garden  and  Flora! 
GUIDE  1898. 

FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS, 

The  Busy  Man’*  Catalogue  and  the  Ladies*  Gardener 
[  and  Adviser.  The  only  one  containing  full  Descrlp- 
I  tions  and  Directions  for  planting  and  culture;  so  com* 
I  prehensive,  condensed,  classified,  and  indexed,  that 
lie  who  runs  may  read.  Many  illustrations  from  na- 
1  turo.  Colored  plates  of  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtiums, 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Golden  Day  Lily,  Cactus  Dah¬ 
lias,  Day -break  Asters.  Beautifully  embossed 
cover.  120  large  pages  completely  filled  with 
honest  illustrations.  SPECIAL  OFFERS 
Three  Rambler  Roses,  white,  yellow, 
crimson,  and  the  Guide,  only 
40  Cents. 


Sv 


JAMES  VICKS  SONS 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

Warranted  in  every  particular. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue  FREE. 
Send  list  of  wants  to  the 

CHAUTAUQUA  NURSERY  COMPANY, 


Trooc  and  Plante- Buy  your  trees  South.  Koonce 
I  I  CCo  aim  naillo  Pear,  Wickson  Blum,  Hortpu 
Apple,  Magnolias.  Triumph,  West,  Mathew’s  Beauty 
Peaches— the  trio  for  market.  No  Scale;  no  Yellows. 
Cat.  free.  The  Easterly  Nurseries,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Dlait#e~Bloom  abundantly;  large  package,  post- 
r  lalllS  paid,20c.  Finest  Home-grown  FlowerSeeds 
free  with  every  order.  K.K.Burwell,NewHaven,Conn. 
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(continued.) 

packet  of  the  “  School  Garden  Flower 
Mixture.”  Among  specialties  are  Har¬ 
vest  Home  cabbage,  Rocky  Ford  musk- 
melon,  Klondike  watermelon,  Mastodon 
carrot,  Lincoln  oats,  White  Hulless  bar¬ 
ley,  Spring  wheat,  Minnesota  King  corn, 
One-Thousand-IIeaded  kale,  Extra  Early 
Ohio  potatoes,  etc. 

C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich. — A 
catalogue  and  price-list  of  strawberry 
plants.  It  guarantees  to  send  out  only 
freshly-dug,  strong  plants,  true  to  name 
and  to  reach  their  destination  in  good 
condition  by  express  or  mail.  This  cata¬ 
logue  strikes  us  as  having  been  written 
by  one  who  desires  to  tell  just  the  truth 
so  that  the  reader  may  be  guided  and  not 
misled. 

Jos.  II.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  ITightstown, 
N.  J. — A  catalogue — 50  pages — of  large 
and  small  fruits,  trees  and  shrubs.  Nina 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  strawberries,  a 
cross  between  Chas.  Downing  and  Jersey 
Queen.  The  plant  is  strong  and  healthy, 
berry  large,  bright  red,  and  of  the  best 
quality.  Price,  50  cents  per  dozen.  The 
general  list  covers  nearly  three  pages. 
Filler  is  thought  to  be  superior  in  many 
points  to  any  other  currant.  The  cluster 
is  shown  to  be  six  inches  long,  the  ber¬ 
ries  fully  as  large  as  Fay.  The  reason 
why  it  has  not  been  sent  out  before  is 
that,  “  it  has  been  kept  secret  from  out- 
sidei’s  by  those  who  were  growing  it  for 
mai’ket  and  knew  it  to  be  unexcelled  ” — 
$1  per  dozen,  sent  by  mail.  Those  who 
desire  an  excellent  hardy  red  grape 
should  try  the  Ulster  Prolific.  The  new 
freestone  peach,  Emperor,  resembles  El- 
berta  in  coloring,  the  shape  being  that 
of  Crawford  Late.  The  fruit  is  very 
large,  and  the  trees  have  not  as  yet  missed 
a  crop.  The  Japan  Dwarf  Blood  peach 
“  is  the  earliest  of  all  peaches.”  The 
list  of  Japan  and  European  plums  is  full. 
The  following  plums  have  been  found 
the  best  of  the  Japs:  Juicy,  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  wax  ;  in  quality,  no  other  fruit  ap- 
proaches  it.  Shipper  is  “  the  most  profit- 
able  of  all  market  plums.”  Delaware  or 
Dwarf  is  “  the  best  plum  in  existence, 
with  a  most  exquisite  flavor  like  that  of 
the  Delaware  grape.”  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  page  48.  The  firm  mail  them 
prepaid  for  15  cents  each  ;  or,  by  freight, 
$1.25  per  dozen.  Prof.  Smith,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  has  made  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  nurseries  of 
this  firm,  and  finds  them  free  from  San 
Jos(*  scale  and  other  insects  and  diseases. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  14  Barclay 
Street,  New  York,  and  84-86  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago. — Gardening  Illustrated, 
being  a  beautiful  catalogue,  100  pages, 
of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  hothouse,  bedding 
and  hardy  plants,  small  fruits,  etc.  The 
first-page  cover  shows  in  colors  a  fine 
collection  of  Vaughan’s  xxoppies  ;  the  last 
page  shows  in  colors  the  new  musk- 
melon.  Paul  Rose  (or  Petosky),  which 
receives  the  highest  praise.  “  A  Chicago 
trade  Bulletin  of  July  27,  1897,  quotes 
from  10  to  50  cents  for  other  varieties  of 
melon  by  the  half-bushel,  and  from  $1  to 
$1.50  for  the  Paul  Rose.  It  is  a  cross 
between  the  Osage  and  Netted  Gem, 
combining  the  sweetness  of  the  former 
and  the  fine  netting  of  the  Gem.  It  sur¬ 
passes  all  melons  as  a  shipper  and  long- 
keeper.  No  other  melon  equals  it  in 
smallness  of  seed  cavity.”  Those  who 
have  field  corn  to  buy  should  note  what 
is  said  about  Golden  Row  and  King  of 
Illinois.  Roses,  Carnations  and  Cannas 
are  among  the  many  kinds  of  plants 
grown  in  large  quantities  by  this  firm. 
The  famous  Polyantha  Tea,  Clothilde 
Sonpert,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Vaughan. 
It  is  claimed  for  the  Acme  that  it  is  the 
most  profitable  early  potato  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  of  fine  shape,  and  in  quality 
perfect.  There  are  19  pages  of  special¬ 
ties  among  vegetables,  Cannas,  roses,  etc. 

E.  W.  Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. — This 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  neatest  and  most 
effective  catalogue  that  Mr.  Reid  has  is¬ 
sued.  He  calls  it  “Everything  for  the 


Fruit  Grower,”  though  a  part  of  it  is 
given  to  roses,  bedding  and  hardy  plants, 
and  ornamental  trees.  Mr.  Reid  claims 
that  the  new  Bismarck  apple  “bears 
when  only  one  or  two  years  old.”  The 
Greensboro  peach  is  described  as  larger 
and  earlier  than  Alexander,  and  nearly 
a  freestone.  Custard  apples  or  Papaw 
trees  (Asimina  triloba)  are  sensibly  re¬ 
garded  as  well  worth  growing  for  their 
shapely  form  and  splendid  foliage,  as 
well  as  for  the  fruit.  We  have  often 
wondered  why  the  Papaw  is  "not  oftener 
employed  as  a  lawn  tree.  Two  pages 
are  given  to  hardy  nuts.  The  strawberry 
list  comprises  all  of  the  novelties  and 
most  of  the  standard  sorts.  Of  the  Star 
strawberry,  Mr.  Reid  says:  “After 
growing  and  testing  nearly  every  berry 
in  cultivation,  we  can  ti’uthfully  say 
that  we  have  none  that  can  compare 
with  it  for  fine  berries,  for  productive¬ 
ness,  for  strong  plants  or  holding  its 
berries  well  up  from  the  ground.  It  is 
the  brightest  ‘  Star  ’  in  the  sti-awberry 
family.  The  berries  measure  six  to 
seven  inches  in  circumference  on  the 
average,  and  the  shape  is  about  perfect.” 
Eldorado  is  still  placed  at  the  head  of 
hardy  blackberries,  Keepsake  at  the 
head  of  gooseberries.  He  accurately 
quotes  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  follows :  “  It 
yielded,  last  season,  the  largest  berries 
ever  raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Nei¬ 
ther  leaves  nor  berries  have  thus  far 
mildewed.”  _ 

The  Champion  Apple. — What  can  you  say  about 
the  Champion  apple  ?  d.  l.  b. 

Harrison  County,  W.  Va. 

Ans. — The  Champion  is  a  newly-intro¬ 
duced  apple  from  Arkansas,  that  has  not 
been  sufficiently  tested  in  any  section  to 
warrant  tin  opinion  as  to  its  general  be¬ 
havior.  It  is  red-striped,  of  good  size 
and  fair  quality,  judging  from  the  speci¬ 
mens  I  have  had  from  its  place  of  origin. 

h.  E.  v.  D. 

The  Japan  Russet  Peak. — Do  you  think  the 
Japan  Golden  Russet  pear  would  be  profitable 
to  grow  for  market  as  a  canning  pear  ?  Would 
it  sell  as  well  as  the  Kieffer  ?  I  have  60  trees 
of  it,  which  I  bought  to  use  as  stocks  on  which  to 
graft  varieties  of  better  quality.  I  did  this  be¬ 
cause  the  Golden  Russet  is  said  to  be  a  late 
bloomer,  and  I  thought  the  stock  might  retard 
the  blooming  of  other  pears.  As  it  appears  to 
fruit  every  year,  it  might  pay  me  to  let  it  stand. 

Newbern,  Va.  H.  L.  w. 

Ans. — No,  it  is  not  l’easonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  Golden  Russet  pear  will 
prove  very  acceptable  generally,  either 
in  the  market  or  at  home.  While  it  is 
a  very  handsome  pear,  being  as  its  name 
indicates,  a  golden  russet  color,  and  in 
shape  resembles  an  apple,  the  flesh  is 
too  hai'd  to  eat  at  any  time  if  the  flavor 
were  such  as  to  make  it  desirable.  When 
cooked  it  is  tolerable,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  will  ever  be  nearly  so  popular  as  the 
Kieffer.  I  would  graft  the  trees,  but 
there  will,  probably,  be  no  retarding 
effect  upon  the  varieties  grafted  on  them, 
as  is  supposed  to  be  the  result,  h.  e.  v.  d. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  TEN  CENTS  ! 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  that  big  family  paper,  the 
Illustrated  Weekly  Sentinel,  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
(founded  1890)  will  be  sent  ten  weeks  on  trial  for 
10c.;  clubs  of  six  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer  solely 
to  introduce  the  paper.  Gold  rings  set  with  Rocky 
mountain  gems  are  given  free  as  premiums.  Latest 
mining  news  and  illustrations  of  grand  scenery  each 
week,  also  true  stories  of  love  and  adventure.  Ad¬ 
dress  as  above  and  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Write  to-day.  postage  stamps  taken. 


WEAK  LUNGS. 


A  book  by  Dr.  Robert  Hunter,  of  New  York,  givesal) 
the  latast  discoveries  of  medical  science  regarding 
Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis  and  Pulmonary 
Catarrh,  explains  their  differences,  and  points  out  the 
curative  treatment  of  each  form  of  lung  disease. 

Dr.  Hunter  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  expe¬ 
rienced  lung  specialists  of  the  world,  having  devoted 
his  professional  life,  since  1851,  to  the  Special  Study 
and  Treatment  of  Lung  Complaints.  He  was  the  first 
to  discover  Consumption 'to  be  a  local  disease  of  the 
lungs,  and  to  show  that  it  destroys  life  solely  by 
strangling  the  breathing  power  of  that  organ. 

He  was  the  father  of  the  local  treatment  of  the  lungs 
by  antiseptic  medicated  air  inhalations— the  inventor 
of  the  first  inhaling  instruments  ever  employed  for  the 
cure  of  lung  diseases,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  only 
known  germicide  which  has  power  to  kill  the  germs  of 
consumption  in  the  lungs  of  the  patient. 

His  antiseptic  inhalation  is  the  only  scientific 
treatment  of  lung  diseases.  It  applies  the  remedies 
to  the  very  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  only  direct  and 
conunonsense  way.  Its  success  is  attested  by  thous¬ 
ands  whom  it  has  saved  and  restored  to  health  from 
these  dread  maladies. 

A  copy  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  book  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
subscribers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  who  are 
interested,  by  addressing  him  at  117  West  45th  Street 
New  York. 


PHYSICIANSBAFFLED. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Bowman,  Instructor  of  Natural  Science  in  Harts- 
ville  College,  Cured  of  a  Severe  Illness  by  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  after  Physicians  Failed. 

From .  the  Republican,  Columbus,  Ind. 


Prof.  R.  S.  Bowman,  the  able  Instructor  of 
natural  science  in  the  famous  Hartsville  (Ind.) 
College,  is  well  and  favorably  known,  not  only  as 
an  educator,  but  also  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
as  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
United  Brethren  church  at  Charlotte,  Mich.,  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Hartsville. 


Some  time  ago  be  had  a  severe  illness  which 
was  cured  almost  miraculously.  A  reporter  hear¬ 
ing  of  this,  interviewed  him  regarding  his  experi¬ 
ence.  Prof.  Bowman  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
work  when  the  reporter  called,  but  he  cheerfully 
gave  him  a  hearing. 

“A  year  ago  last  fall,”  said  the  professor,  “I 
broke  down  with  nervous  exhaustion,  and  was 
unable  to  properly  attend  to  my  duties.  I  tried 
different  physicians  but  with  no  relief,  and  also 


used  many  different  proprietary  medicines, 
spending  almost  fifty  dollars  for  these  medicines 
alone.  I  then  succumbed  to  a  siege  of  the  grip 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  was  left  in  a  much 
worse  condition.  My  kidneys  were  fearfully  dis¬ 
ordered,  and  my  digestion  became  very  poor.  I 
was,  indeed,  in  a  had  condition. 

“  A  minister  in  conference  learning  of  my  con¬ 
dition  advised  me  to  try  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People.  I  had  heard  much  about  the 
wonderful  curative  powers  of  this  medicine,  but  it 
was  with  reluctance  that  I  was  finally  persuaded 
to  try  it,  as  it  seemed  that  nothing  could  do  me 
any  good.  However,  I  procured  three  boxes  of 
pills  and  took  them  strictly  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  By  the  time  the  last  dose  was  taken,  I  was 
almost  cured,  and  in  better  health  than  I  had 
been  for  years.  I  continued  usingthe  pills  awhile 
longer  and  was  entirely  cured.  I  can  cheerfully 
recommend  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People.” 

Such  was  Professor  Bowman’s  wonderful  story 
which  was  further  indorsed  by  the  following 
affidavit. 

Hartsville.  Ind.,  March  16,  1897. 

I  affirm  that  the  above  accords  with  the  facts 
in  my  case.  R.  S.  Bowman. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th 
day  of  March,  1897. 

Lyman  J.  Scudder,  Notary  Public. 
State  of  Indiana,  ss: 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  eon. 
tain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life 
and  richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose 
form,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred)  at  50  cents  a  box, 
or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
druggists  or  directly  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’ 
Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y, — Adv. 


Perfect  Farm  Fence  ■  annealed  galvanized 

steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom  wires  No.  9.  All  other 
wires  No.l  1.  We  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  in  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  t  he  market — hence  more 
strength  and  durability.  Our^ 

1  nnn  If  entirely  new  feature, i 
LOOp  Ml 01  patented),  provides 
perfect  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temper¬ 
atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  each 
foot  of  tin*  fence  is.  In  effect,  the 
same  as  placiHg  one  coil  of  a  spiral  spring  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop 

Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  . . *’ 

It  is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them.  Where  we  have 


r 


Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made- 


no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


EXPANSION  and  Is  what  destroys 

CONTRACTION  l “ 

completely  overcoming  this  difficulty  in  tho 
construction  of  the  KEYSTONE  FENCE. 
That’s  one  reason  why  it  outlasts  all  others. 
Full  particulars  in  our  book  on  fence  con- 
construction— free. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No  19  Jlush  Street.  Peoria,  Ill.  p 


: 


You  Can  Buy 

the  material  in  a  75-cent  jack-knife  for  five  cents 
or  less,  and  make  your  own  knife — but  you  don  t. 
Think  about  it  when  some  one  asks  you  to  buy  a 
machine  and  wire  to  make  your  own  fence  “cheap. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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STEEL  P 


GKET  LAWN  FENCE 


a  r\  rt 


■J 

Field  and  Hog  Fence  with  or  without  bottom  cable 
barbed.  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fencing.  Lawn  and 
Farm  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  DcKalk,  III. 


FENCE  WIRE. 

est  quality.’galvanized  two-strand  tw'ist  cable  wire  in 
its  of  500  pounds  and  over,  $2  per  owt.,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
ill.  Write  for  prices  delivered  at  your  station. 

JAMES.S.dCASE,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 


by  buying  your  FENCE  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICE-FREIGHT  PAID.  That’s  the  only  way 

£  ADVANCE  FENCE. 

It  Is  as  good  as  tho  best  woven  wire  fence  made  and  this 
plan  of  selling  it  makes  it  cheaper  and  better  in  every 
way  than  the  use  of  any  hand  icnce  machine  made. 
It  is  all  interwoven— there  are  no  loose  ends.  The 
wires  can  not  slip.  It  can  not  kink  or  sag:  and 
takes  up  its  own  expansion  and  contraction.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  got  our  new  circulars  and  special  discount 
to  farmers.  ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  9  OLD  ST.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAftt 


Makes  Woven  Wire  . 

Fence  that  "Stand*  ; 

Up.'*  Cannot  Sago; 

)  Get  hie  newcatalotna.  Itj 
i  tails  all  about  The  Beet- 
Farm  Fenoe  Made, 

-  W.  J.  ADAMt  Jolleii^ iTllnols.  •  ; 


SAVE  MONEY 

ON  YOUR 


FENCE 


bv  building  It  yourself  with  our  EUREKA  FENCE 
MACHINE.  You  can  make  the  best  fence  you  ever 
had  on  the  farm  at  from  1  O  to  20c.  per  Rod.  All 
above  that  amount  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  middleman.  Why  not  save  it!  Proof  in 
our  free  circulars  and  price  list.  Write  for  them. 
EllREKA  FENCE  CO.,  Box  Y,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Af*CIITC  WE  HAVE  SOMETHING 

filir  N  I  o  which  will  aid  you  in 
_ your  business.  Write. 

Ilona  Steel  Font  Co.  Adrian,  Mich. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  BASKET  OF  FRUIT  NOTES. 

QUESTIONS,  SUGGESTIONS,  HINTS. 

What  Apples  for  Market  Orchard. — I  wish  to 
set  out  an  apple  orchard  of  1,000  trees  for  market 
purposes.  What  is  a  good  list  of  winter  apples, 
late  keepers,  and  of  deep  red  color  ?  I  have 
made  out  my  list,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  Bald¬ 
wins,  Ben  Davis,  Northern  Spy,  Jonathan,  York 
Imperial,  Lady  Sweet,  Wolf  River,  Wealthy  and 
Sutton  Beauty.  What  is  your  opinion  as  regards 
my  choice  ?  I  expect  to  set  part  of  my  orchard 
in  ground  that  is  rocky  and  stony,  and  full  of 
bushes.  I  intend  to  dig  a  large  hole  for  the  tree, 
and  to  put  a  wire  screen  around  each  tree  to  keep 
my  sheep  from  gnawing  the  bark,  and  intend  to 
let  the  sheep  run  all  through  the  orchard  to  keep 
the  bushes  from  sprouting.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  plan  ?  L.  J.  h. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — The  list  of  varieties  given  is 
very  good,  except  that  Wolf  River  and 
Wealthy  are  not  Winter  varieties  in  New 
York.  It  would  be  my  advice  to  plant 
those  varieties  that  come  into  hearing 
late,  fully  50  feet  apart,  and  put  those 
that  bear  earlier  between  them,  to  be 
cut  out  when  they  crowd.  It  will  be 
practicable  to  plant  the  rocky  ground  as 
intended,  and  pasture  it  with  sheep,  pro¬ 
vided  enough  sheep  are  kept  on  the  land 
to  keep  the  grass  down  so  low  that  it 
cannot  rob  the  soil  of  its  moisture  to  any 
great  extent,  and  fed  well  besides.  These 
are  most  important  points,  for  there  must 
be  a  larger  number  of  sheep  than  the 
pasture  will  properly  sustain,  and  the 
extra  feed  will  keep  adding  to  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  soil  more  than  is  taken  off  by 
pasturing.  This  method  of  orchard  treat¬ 
ment  is  a  dangerous  one  in  most  hands  ; 
but,  if  rightly  followed,  it  will  do  in  some 
such  cases  as  this,  where  the  land  is  very 
rocky.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Varieties  in  a  1,000-Tree  Apple  Orchard. — I 
have  a  bearing  apple  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  most¬ 
ly  Baldwin,  King,  Spy,  It.  I.  Greening  and  New¬ 
town  Pippin.  Six  or  eight  years  ago,  I  bought  of 
a  Lock  port,  N.  Y.,  nurseryman  trees  guaranteed 
to  be  Ben  Davis,  but  as  they  have  coine  into  bear¬ 
ing,  they  prove  to  be,  as  I  think,  Maiden  Blush 
and  Pewaukee.  There  are  from  50  to  100  of  them. 
Fall  apples  do  not  sell  readily  with  me.  The  trees 
are  strong  and  thrifty.  1.  Shall  I  keep  them  as 
they  are,  or  graft  to  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy, 
as  I  had  intended  to  do,  or  shall  I  graft  to  York 
Imperial  or  Sutton  Beauty  ?  If  so,  which  of  the 
two  is  better  ?  Are  these  varieties  as  hardy  as 
Baldwin  ?  2.  What  is  your  ojnniou  of  the  Pe¬ 
waukee?  3.  I  am  much  troubled  with  the  scab; 
is  Sutton  Beauty  less  affected  than  York  Imper¬ 
ial  ?  4.  If  you  advise  one  of  these  kinds,  where 
can  I  get  scions  true  to  name  and  free  from  any 
scale  or  bad  insect  pest,  at  reasonable  price  ?  5. 
From  the  same  nurseryman,  10  years  ago,  I 
bought  100  Northern  Spy  trees,  with  a  guarantee 
of  their  being  true  to  name.  One-half  of  them 
prove  to  be  the  Mann  apple,  and  are  now  quite 
large  trees,  although  some  of  them  have  badly 
winter-killed  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and 
a  portion  of  them  is  dead.  They  are  mixed  in 
with  the  Spy.  Should  I  graft  to  Spy,  or  let  them 
remain  as  they  are  ?  6.  Have  I  a  case  for  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  nurseryman  ?  My  guarantees 
are  lost.  I  have  been  away  from  home  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  returned  to  find  the  trees  as  I 
have  written.  O.  8.  F. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — 1.  Maiden  Blush  and  Pewaukee 
are  not  likely  to  be  valuable  varieties 
for  New  York,  although  the  former  does 
sometimes,  and  in  some  localities,  prove 
profitable.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  wise 
to  graft  all  the  Pewaukee  trees  and,  at 
least  a  part  of  the  Maiden  Blush,  to 
York  Imperial,  Sutton  and  Jonathan. 
All  of  these  are  only  under  trial  as  yet 
in  New  York,  but  they  promise  well. 
Sutton  may  be  the  best  of  the  three,  but 
this  is  not  certain,  although  it  has  been 
tried  the  most  extensively,  therefore 
has  the  most  good  words  said  of  it. 

2.  Pewaukee  is  a  seedling  of  Wisconsin 
origin,  and  is  prized  for  its  hardiness.  In 
that  climate,  it  is  an  early  Winter  vari¬ 
ety.  Its  quality  is  rather  poor  every¬ 
where,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
growing  it  anywhere  except  where  bet¬ 
ter  varieties  are  tender. 

3.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  enough 
experience  with  the  Sutton  and  York 
Imperial  in  comparison  with  each  other 
to  warrant  any  opinion  of  their  relative 
ability  to  repel  the  germs  of  the  scab 
fungus. 

4.  Almost  any  of  the  large  nurseries 
ought  to  be  able  to  supply  scions  of  these 
varieties.  The  experiment  station  at 
Geneva  can  certainly  do  so  in  a  small 
way. 


5.  It  would  seem  wise  to  graft  the  few 
apple  trees  among  the  Northern  Spy 
trees  to  that  variety,  as  the  latter  is,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  better  of  the  two. 

6.  As  the  guarantees  have  been  lost, 

there  would  be  no  evidence  upon  which 
to  base  a  damage  suit,  except  in  case  of 
a  verbal  guarantee  which  can  be  proved 
beyond  a  doubt.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Plums  for  Maine. — We  have  a  wild  plum  here 
which  some  people  call  the  Horse  plum,  and 
others  call  Plum  Granate,  as  near  as  I  can 
understand.  It  grows  in  wet  places,  and  some 
people  graft  cultivated  plums  on  it,  but  the 
scions  grow  faster  than  the  stock.  1.  Can  you 
tell  from  this  meager  description  what  it  is  ?  2. 
Would  it  be  better  to  bud  it  than  to  graft  very 
close  to  the  ground  so  that  the  joint  could  be 
covered?  3.  How  many  years  ought  it  to  be  set 
before  grafting?  4.  Does  Reine  Claude  do  better 
top-worked  on  Lombard  ?  5.  What  varieties 

would  you  recommend  for  a  deep,  sandy  loam  ? 
6.  Is  there  any  difference  between  German  Prune 
and  York  State  Prune  ?  7.  Are  the  above  plums 
hardy  enough  for  Maine  ?  f.  h. 

Maine. 

Ans. — 1.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
native  wild  species  of  the  plum,  and  not 
the  cultivated  variety  that  is  generally 
called  the  Horse  plum,  and  which  is  a 
freestone  variety  of  inferior  to  fair  qual¬ 
ity  and  size. 

2.  Budding  would  be  no  better  than 
grafting,  so  far  as  the  inequality  of  the 
size  of  the  stock  and  graft  is  concerned. 
I  f  grafted  so  close  to  the  root  that  a  part 
of  the  graft  was  covered  by  the  earth, 
roots  would  soon  be  thrown  out  above  the 
graft,  and  the  tree  would  not  be  entirely 
upon  the  roots  of  the  original  stock. 

3.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  this  wild  plum  for  a  stock, 
but,  if  I  tried  it,  I  would  have  the  stocks 
growing  one  year  in  the  nursery  or  or¬ 
chard  before  grafting. 

4.  I  can  see  no  benefit  in  working  Reine 
Claude  on  Lombard,  but  others  may  do 
so  with  profit. 

5.  A  deep,  sandy  loam  ought  to  be 
good  for  any  varieties  of  the  plum  that 
are  a  success  in  the  climate  of  Maine. 

6.  York  State  Prune  is  a  variety  of  the 
German  type  that  is  said  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  certain  German  settlement 
in  western  New  York,  and  I  find  on  re¬ 
cent,  close  inquiry  that  it  is  thought  by 
some  good  fruitmen  to  be  better  than 
the  common  variety  going  under  the 
name,  German  Prune. 

7.  I  have  seen  all  of  the  above  named 
varieties  doing  very  well  in  southwestern 
Maine,  but  how  much  farther  north  they 
would  succeed,  I  do  not  know.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


Cupid  breaks  his 
bow  at  the  sight  of 
a  face  full  of  pim¬ 
ples  and  blotches. 
Hollow  cheeks, 
sunken  eyes,  and  a 
sallow  complexion 
will  defy  his  best 
intentions.  Beauty 
is  more  than  skin 
deep.  The  skin  is 
merely  the  surface 
on  which  is  written 
in  plain  characters 
the  condition  of  the 
body.  The  skin  is 
not  a  thing  by  itself, 
and  skin  diseases  are  frequently  not  skin 
diseases  at  all.  All  the  lotions  and  bleaches 
and  creams  and  powders  in  the  world  won’t 
make  a  good  complexion  if  the  digestion  is 
wrong.  If  the  stomach  is  sour,  and  the 
liver  torpid,  and  the  bowels  constipated, 
the  skin  will  show  it  No  use  trying  to 
treat  the  skin  for  such  a  condition.  The 
only  way  to  relieve  it  is  to  cleanse  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  purify  the  blood.  As  long  as  the 
heart  is  pumping  impurities  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  just  so  long  these  impurities 
will  show  through  the  skin. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
is  good  for  the  complexion  because  it 
makes  the  whole  body  healthy — because  it 
clears  and  purifies  the  blood,  makes  the 
digestion  strong  and  clears  out  impurities 
of  all  kinds.  By  increasing  the  ability  to 
assimilate  nutritious  food,  and  by  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  its  own  ingredients,  it  enriches 
the  blood  and  so  makes  solid ,  healthy  flesh. 
It  fills  out  the  hollows,  rubs  out  wrink¬ 
les  and  substitutes  for  sallowness  a  rosy, 
healthy  glow.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
it.  It  isn’t  a  miracle.  It  is  merely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  combination  of  rational,  natural 
common  sense  with  expert  medical  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  cures  diseases  of  the  lungs,  liver, 
stomach,  bowels,  skin  and  scalp,  simply 
because  all  these  diseases  spring  from  the 
same  cause  —  a  disordered  digestion  and 
consequent  impure  blood.  Don’t  let  preju¬ 
dice  and  scepticism  cheat  you  out  of  your 
health.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  will  positively  cure  you,  if  suffering 
from  diseases  named  above.  • 

If  you  want  to  know  hundreds  of  great 
medical  truths,  send  21  one-cent  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing  o?ily,  and  we  will 
send  you  free  a  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  1008 
page  book,  “Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser.’5  Address,  World’s  Dispensary 
Mbdical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Corn 

responds  readily  to  proper  fer¬ 
tilization. 

Larger  crops,  fuller  ears  and 
larger  grain  are  sure  to  result 
from  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  7%  actual 

Potash 


You  Want  This 


He  can’t  hook  it  off.  Warranted  Never  to  Jump 
the  Track.  Runs  on  a  T  Ball  flexibly  connected 
to  barn.  Has  Roller  Bearings  and  Steel  Cover 
Complete  Revolution  in  Door  Hangers.  Also  a 
full  line  of  HAYING  TOOLS.  Write  for  catalogue. 

ADDRESS 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 


Our  books  are  free  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SUCCESS 

with  Fertilizers. 

To  use  fertilizer  successfully  and 
profitably  a  man  must  know 
what  to  use  and  what  he  does  use. 
There  is  but  one  form  in  which 
nitrogen  (“Ammonia”)  is  avail¬ 
able  to  plants  as  soon  as  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.  This  form  is  Nitrate* 

Any  agricultural  chemist. will  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

If  the  nitrogen  in  a  fertilizer  is 
not  in  the  from  of  Nitrate  it 
is  not  in  the  best  form. 

You  can  save  money  by  mixing  your 
own  fertilizers.  By  using  Nitrate  of 
Soda,  instead  of  the  insoluble  forms  of 
nitrogen  usually  employed,  you  can 
obtain  the  best  possible  results. 

A  40-page  book,  “Food  for  Plants.”  Tells  all  about 
free  mixing  and  using  fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  It. 

S.  Mm  HARRIS, 

P.  o.  Address,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fertilizers 


— Highest  Grades  at  lowest  prices. 
HUBBARD  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Canada  Unleached  'WT  GL 

Hardwood  * — 9  M  %  »  m  m X 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Out. 


B 


erry  Boxes 

Best  Whltewood, 

@  $2.50  ^  1000. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


FAFiivi  uns, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALL  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER”  8SSK 

Stationarles,  Portables,  &c. 


PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  WaterSt..  Syracuse,  N.Y 


Maple  Evaporators. 

MOST  DURABLE,  MOST  ECONOMICAL, 
CHEAPEST.  Manufactured  by 

McLANE  &  SCHANCK,  Linesville.  Pa. 


Will 
not 
break 

Send 
circular. 


WILLIS 


1  SAP  SPOUT. 

In  one  piece  with  hook.  Hand- 

^  Onm  ul  rr  m  arln  4innn4  ...  _  1 


somely  made  from  tinned  mal¬ 
leable  iron.  Farsuperior  to  all  others. 
Fall  line  of  other  Maple  Sugar  Goods. 
OH Altl.ES  MILLAR  &  SON,  UTICA,  Ji.K 


How's  Your  ssFvS 

Spring. 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  tho 
very  best  thing  of  the  kind  made. 

_  Use  Sykes  “ Old  Style " 

It  is  made  In  a  var-  IRON  ROOTING. 

lety  of  styles.  Is  easily  put  on  and  is  longllvcd  mid 
handsome.  Falling  s  parks  can’t  fire  it,  hail  can’t  break 
it  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  it  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  26  years  are  good  yet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  Hi. 


WILLIAM  MAY, 

Manufacturer  of  the 

“STAR” 

Fruit  Packages. 

Berry  Crates  and  Baskets  a  specialty.  Facilities 
unsurpassed.  The  Lowest  prices. 

For  further  particulars  address 
WM.  MAY,  New  Springfield,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio. 
Mention  this  paper  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


PLANT  BOXES  $^s 

■  For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-lnch  cube,  4%-lnch  cube,  or  5-inch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list.  Address 
OOI.BY-HIXKLEY  CO.,  Kenton  Harbor,  Mich. 


POTATOES^ 

TRUCK 

CORN 

OATS 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SOH  CO.,  8C” 


Farmers  be  Wise,  deal  with  us  and  Save  40  per  Ct.  on  your  Fertilizers. 

You  Save  Salesman’s  Expenses  and  Agent’s  Profit. 

Analysis.  Phos.  Acid,  Ammonia,  Actual  Potash, 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25  4  to  6  .  822.00  per  ton 

Pour  Bold  Fertilizer .  9  to  10  2to3  2to3  x6.oo  “ 

Smoky  City  “  8  to  10  l^to2"%  IK  to  2%  15.00 

Big  Bonanza  “  .. .  9  to  10  2%  to  3%  4  to  5  20.00  M 

Potato  Special  “  9  to  10  3}fto4^  6  to  7  23.00  " 

Tobacco  Special  “  11  to  12  3  to  4  4  to  5  21.00  " 

tBone  and  Meat .  13  to  15  4  to  5  .  18.00  “ 

For  samp2es_and  pamphlet,  write  WALKER  STRATM AN  &.  CO.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg.  P». 


Stir  the  Earth 


can  do  it  best,  easiest,  quickest  with  a  “  Pinner  J r.” 
8  Horse  Iloe.  It  pulverizes  the  earth  in  a  scientific 
y,  kills  the  weeds,  lets  the  air  and  moisture  in,  makes  the 
grow.  It’s  a  cultivator  as  well  as  a  hoe;  does  either  kind 
work  equally  well.  If  you  till  your  farm  or  garden  with 
Planet  Jr.”  tools,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  decrease  in  work 
the  Increase  In  profit.  There  is  a  score  of  these  machines, 
one  of  which  will  do  as  much  as  five  or  six  good  men 
do  it  better.  The  latest  ideas  in  modern  farming 
are  plainly  set  forth  in  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Book  for  1898. 
free. 

8.  L.  ALI.KN  A.  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Phllada. 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  A  BOUND  SILO. 

THE  K1V8ILAOK  FOR  FIFTEEN  COWS. 

I  wish  to  build  a  silo  20  feet  deep  On  the  outside 
V*f  lhy  barn,  from  which  to  feed  15  cows  in  Win- 
iter.  Which  will  be  cheaper,  better,  and  less  lia¬ 
ble  to  freeze,  the  I'ound  tub  or  square  silo  ?  Will 
you  give  the  required  dimensions,  amount  and 
bind  of  material,  and  estimated  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  ?  F.  D.  H. 

^5 el  Aon,  N.  Y. 

To  feed  15  cows  on  ensilage  from  No¬ 
vember  1  to  April  1,  feeding  about  40 
pounds  of  ensilage  per  day  to  each  cow, 
will  require  about  45  tons  of  ensilage. 
Without  any  question,  the  round  tub 
silo  is  the  best,  most  economical  to  build, 
and  most  durable  of  any  silo  that  can 
be  constructed.  A  tub  silo  to  hold  the 
ameOftt  required,  should  be  22  feet  high 
ap'd  13  feet  in  diameter ;  such  a  silo  will 
bold  45  toils  after  allowing  for  settling. 
At  Fig.  66  is  shown  a  drawing  of  a  tub 


TUB  SILO  WITH  SHELTER.  Fig.  66. 


silo  which  may  give  some  idea  of  its  con¬ 
struction. 

To  build  a  silo  of  the  size  mentioned 
above,  there  will  be  required  82  staves. 
22  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  two  inches 
thick,  and  beveled  slightly  on  the  edges 
so  that  they  will  set  tightly  in  a  circle 
with  a  circumference  of  40.8  feet.  The 
staves  may  be  of  White  pine,  Georgia 
pine,  lied  cedar,  or  hemlock,  I  can¬ 
not  recommend  hemlock.  The  bevel¬ 
ing  can  be  done  at  the  mill  at  very  slight 
<eost.  In  case  you  wish  to  construct  the 
silo  outside  of  the  barn,  proceed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Drive  a  stake  in  the  center  of  the 
place  where  the  silo  is  to  stand.  Tie  a 
string  Seven  feet  long  to  the  stake  in  the 
eenter,  and  strike  a  circle  with  a  sharp¬ 
ened  stake  tied  to  the  free  end  of  the 
string.  Thus  you  have  marked  off  a  cir¬ 
cle  14  feet  in  diameter.  Excavate  the 
inclosed  space  to  a  depth  of  six  inches, 
and  fill  up  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  with 
■crushed  rock.  Pound  the  rock  down 


THE  HOOP  FOR  TUB  SILO,  Fig.  67. 


firmly,  and  fill  in  the  spaces  between 
the  pieces  of  rock  with  a  thin  mortar 
made  of  waterlime.  Let  this  set,  and 
then  finish  off  the  surface  with  a  layer 
of  Portland  cement,  dusting  over  the  top 
some  clear  cement,  and  working  in  with 
a  trowel.  This  will  make  a  foundation 
rat-proof  and  admirable  in  every  way. 

After  the  Portland  cement  has  firmly 
set,  the  putting  up  of  the  staves  may  be¬ 
gin.  They  should  be  prepared  at  the 
mill  as  before  stated,  and  the  steel  hoops 
should  be  on  hand.  Seven  hoops  will  be 
required  of  five-eighths-inch  round  steel, 
fitted  at  the  end  with  lugs  or  attach¬ 
ments  for  fastening,  and  for  tightening 


and  loosening.  Figs.  67  and  68  show  two 
ways  of  securing  the  hoops  at  the  ends, 
both  of  which  are  simple  and  practica¬ 
ble.  The  local  blacksmith  should  be 
able  to  fix  the  hoops  for  ydu.  Instead  of 
having  the  hoop  in  one  section  around 
the  silo,  have  it  in  two  sections  as  shown 
in  Fig.  67.  This  furnishes  greater  facil¬ 
ities  for  tightening  and  loosening. 

In  setting  up  the  staves,  a  frame  may 
be  made  with  the  proper  curve,  and  the 
staves  set  against  the  frame  and  secured 
until  the  hoops  can  be  dropped  in  place 
and  tightened.  Some  have  constructed 
the  silo  by  simply  putting  Up  One  stave, 
holding  it  in  place  with  stay  braces, 
and  securing  the  other  staves  by  means 
of  barrel  staves  nailed  on,  putting  up 
braces  occasionally  so  that  the  whole 
thing  is  kept  in  an  upright  position 
until  the  hoops  are  secured.  Where  a 
small  silo  is  being  constructed,  this 
method  may,  possibly,  be  practiced,  sav¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  erecting  a  Scaffold. 
The  bottom  hoop  Should  he  within  one 
foot  of  the  b’ottbm  of  the  silo,  and  the 
distance  between  hoops  may  be  increased 
towards  the  top.  To  hold  the  hoops  and 
the  staves  in  place  when  the  silo  is 
empty  in  Summer,  drive  staples  over  the 
hoops  and  into  the  staves  ;  staples  2  and 
21^  inches  long  may  be  used,  so  that  they 
do  not  puncture  the  inside  of  the  stave. 

A  silo  22  feet  high  should  have  about 
three  openings  for  doors.  These  may  be 
constructed  as  follows  !  When  the  staves 
are  put  in  place,  saw  into  the  edge  of 
the  outside  Stave  where  the  opening  is  to 
be,  making  the  slit  large  enough  for  the 
entrance  of  the  saw  after  the  silo  is  all 
in  place.  In  sawing  this,  the  saw  should 
be  set  at  such  an  angle  that  the  inside 
of  the  opening  will  be  larger  than  the  out¬ 
side,  thus  the  door  can  be  removed  only 
from  the  inside.  When  put  in  place  at 
the  time  the  silo  is  filled,  put  pieces  of 
tarred  paper  in  the  opening  made  by  the 
saw,  and  along  the  sides,  press  the  door 
in  place,  and  pile  the  ensilage  against  it. 
before  cutting  out  the  staves  which  are 
to  form  the  door,  bolt  securely  to  the 
top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  door,  curved 
pieces,  or  cleats,  put  two  bolts  through 
the  end  of  each  stave,  the  heads  of  the 
bolts  being  on  the  inside  of  the  door, 
and  the  nuts  and  washers  on  the  outside, 
{Continued  on  next  page.) 

FOB  REI.lKVtNG  THltOAT  DI8EA8K8,  COUGU8  AND 

Hoarseness,  use  “  brown's  Bronchial  Troches .” 
Sold  only  in  boxes.  Avoid  imitations. — Adv. 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD. 


to  do  without  1 
'a  S  ha  rules  ! 
!  Separator  ?  Read  the  verdict  of  .1.  J. 

Treat,  Franks, Ill.:  ! 
“The  Little  (Limit] 
is  making  for  me  ' 
about  $15  per! 
month  more  than  [ 
I  would  net  for « 
my  milk  at  the ! 
creamery.  My  ] 
customers  f  re-  ■ 
quently  remark 
upon  the  fine  qual¬ 
ity  of  my  butter,  | 
but  I  consider  the  ■ 
Little  Giant  re- ! 

sponsible  for  this.” 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

r  Omaha,  Neb.  Elgin,  Ill. 


No  Bad  Taste 

about  any  of  the  dairy  products 

"A"  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOR? 
I  IS  USED . 

“Has  the  largest  coolinp:  surface 

_  of  any  i  machine  on  the  market, 

and  is  so  simple  that  it  is  as  easy  to  wash  as  a  bucket. 
Write  for  circulars  and  any  desired  information. 

L.  R.  LEWiS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


PEERLESS  grindPrs 

Grind  all  grains  single  or  mixed 
just  as  fine  or  as  coarse  as  you 
wish  it.  Make  the  nicest  kind  of 
“grits,” hominy, &c.  JUST  EATS 
UP  CORN— “COB  AND  ALL.” 

I  Other  farm  implements  and 
machinery.  EVERYTHING  IS 
IUUARANTEED.  Circulars  free. 

ST  EVENS  M’F’C  CO. 
JOLIET,  ILL. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  ASK 
WILLIAMS  MFQ.  CO..  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

THE  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

have  revolutionized  the  Creamery  and  Dairy 
iiibthodS  bf  the  world  since  their  int  reduction 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  have  increased  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  Dairy  industry  fully  One 
Hundred  Millions  of  Dollars  a  year  in  that  time, 
and  practically  earned  that  much  a  year  for  their 
users.  They  have  been  the  “  keystone  ”  of  modern 
dairying.  They  are  now  used  in  every  country  of 
the  Globe,  and  the  total  number  in  use  is  125,000, 
or  more  than  ten  times  that  of  all  the  one  hundred 
or  more  various  kinds  of  imitating  machines  ever 
made  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  combined. 

As  the  De  Laval  machines  were  first,  so  likewise 
have  they  been  kept  best,  ever  keeping  furt  her  in 
the  lead  through  constant  improvement  from  year 
to  year.  They  are  now  sufficiently  superior  in  all 
respects  to  nearly  save  their  cost  each  year  of  use 
over  and  above  what  is  possible  with  any  of  the 
imitating  and  infringing  machines. 

The  De  Laval  machines  are  made  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  size  and  style  and  oiierating  form,  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  dairy  of  one  cow  to  the 
creamery  of  one  thousand  or  more  cows,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $50.  to  $800. 

They  are  sold,  as  ever,  on  the  basis  of  their  unqualified  and  guaranteed 
superiority  to  all  other  existing  methods  and  devices. 

Send  for 


Dairy”  catalogue  No.  257 
“Creamery”  catalogue  No.  507 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randocph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK; 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


No.  JOT.  Farm  Harness.  Price,  $23.70. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $30.00. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  con 
sumer  for  25  years  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  saving  him  the 
dealer's  profits.  Ship  any¬ 
where  for  examination. 
Everything  warranted. 

118  Styles  of  ; Vehicles, 

55  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  Buggies,  $36  to  $70. 
Surreys,  $50  to  $125.  Carria¬ 
ges,  Phaetons,  Traps,  Wagon 
ettes,  Spring-Road  and  Milk 
Wagons.  Send  for  large,  free 
Catalogue  of  all  our  styles. 


No. 214.  Price,  with  curtains,  lamps,  storm  apron, 
fenders  and  pole,  $65.  As  good  as  sells  for  $90. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.  W.  R.  PRATT,  Bcc’y  ELKHART,  INI). 


Oak- tanned  leather  Harness 

Send  rotir  addrew  with  *-cent  •tamp  (or  ITTo«tr*te<J  Catalofaa, 
all  kind*  of  Single  and  Double  Custom-Made  Harae**.  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  No  9  Church  St.,  Owe  go,  N.Y. 


HARRISON’S  BURR-STONE 

GRINDING  MILLS 

are  the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  made.  On  the 
market  60  years.  At  the  World* 
Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893  they  received  the 
highest  possible  award. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  40p.  Til'd 
Catalog.  Mi  11s  hod  ton  approval. 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
152Uallock  Ave.>  New  Haven,  Conn. 


This  MILL  Does 

m  all  kinds  of  work  flneionone 
thout  injuring 


■et  of  grander*  wi _ 

them,  Handles  corn  and  OOb, 
rye,  barley,  oats  and  screenings. 
It’s  different  from  all  others. 

(A  Iso  make  6  sizes  Belt  Power  Mills 
»  to  25  H.  P.) 

P.  N.  B0WSHER  CO.  So.  Bend.Ind 


FRENCH  BUHR 


CTnilCC  have  been 
O  I  UHCd  used  for 
years  and  years  in  flour 
mills,  and  don't  It 
stand  to  reason  that, 
they  are  the  best  for 
such  hard  work  as 
feed  and  meal  grind¬ 
ing?  We  make  the 
largest  and  finest 
line  of 

FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

Especially  for  farm  and  custom  grinding.  Book 
on  mills  sent  free.  We  buUd  Flour  Mills, Holler 
or  Buhr  System. 

NOKUYKE  A-  MAUJION  CO  ,270Dav  8t..  Incllnnnpoll».Tn<l. 


Warranted. 


CO#)  QCZ  for  this  TOP* 
d*  jf  £#' BUGGY  and  a  { 
""  SINGLE  HARNESS* 

Now  88-page  catalogue  shows  over? 
1500  new  styles  &  our  reduced  prices.! 

ton  $£53.  ltoad  Wagons  and* 
{Spring:  Wagons.  An  excellent  line  of  single  and} 
{double  Harness,  also  Bicycles.  IS  14  and  up,  our  IS 3 3* 
(Wheel,  guaranteed  highest  grade  and  best  marie.  We? 
Jhave  all  st  vies  to  select  from.  Send  for  Free  catalog.! 
JMARVIN  SMITH  CO.  M64S. Clinton  St. Chicago, Ill.* 


BUGGIES, 


Cart*,  Sorrlet, 
Pits  to  ns. 
Spring  Wagons, 
[  Harness  and  Saddles  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

anywhere  to  anyone  with 
'  privilege  to  examine  atlow- 
lest  wholesale  prices.  Guar- 
Janteed  as  represented  or 
/money  refunded.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogand  testi¬ 
monials  Free.  Addr.fln  full) 
CiSH  BUYERS’  UNION,  1S8  W.  Vhu  Huren  8t.,liB4BUHICAGO 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  percent  profit 
CORMANY  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  8treet.  Chicago 


00  DO  YOU  WANT  A  JOB 

_ —  w  S  ETLL  A T  SlOHT  r.  , 


S4»(S- 

PPR  DA V 


SEND 

250 


S1LY MADE  STAR  HAME  FASTENER  CO-  CHICAGO,  HJL 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanised  mCtal  HOOl'lNG 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  c,oft'ugat.Cd) 

Metal  ceilings  and  side  walls 

Write  for  Catalogue: 

fidnn  Metal  Ceiling  &  Roofing  Co..  Ltd:,  Philadelphia. 


[i 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

DWELLINGS  *  BARNS  «  POULTRY  HOUSES 
HOT=HOUSES  «  STABLES  *  Etc. 

RECEIVE  PERFECT  PROTECTION  FROfl  WIND  OR  STORM 
IN  THE  USE  OF 

P  &  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

NO  PAPER  TO  TEAR.  NO  TAR  TO  RUN. 

AIR-TIGHT,  WATER,  ACID  AND  ALKALI  PROOF. 
IMPERVIOUS  TO  STABLE  GASES. 

SAMPLES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81  83  JOHN  ST..  NEW  YORK. 
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How  io  Build  a  Round  Silo. 

(CONTINtTED.) 

so  when  the  ensilage  settles,  there  will 
he  nothing  to  impede  its  progress. 

The  inside  of  the  silo  should  receive  a 
coating  of  hot  coal  tar.  In  heating  the 
tar,  build  the  fires  away  from  all  barns 
and  stacks,  for  when  the  tar  is  boiling, 
if  any  of  it  slop  over,  it  will  take  fire, 
and  the  only  way  to  extinguish  it  is  to 
dump  the  kettle  upside  down  on  the 
ground.  Before  putting  the  coal  tar  on 
the  inside  of  the  silo,  the  hoops  should 
be  drawn  up  tight,  or  otherwise,  the  hot 
tar  will  get  on  the  edges  of  the  staves, 
and  when  it  hardens,  it  will  prevent 
their  being  tightened. 

Before  filling  the  silo,  tighten  the 
hoops ;  after  filling,  when  the  staves 
swell,  loosen  the  hoops  slightly.  Care¬ 
ful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  silo 
for  a  few  days  after  filling,  as  then  the 
lateral  pressure  is  very  great,  and  the 
hoops  may  burst  unless  the  strain  be  re¬ 
lieved  somewhat.  Around  the  bottom 
of  the  silo,  a  collar  of  mortar  may  be  pht 
to  exclude  all  air  from  entering  there. 
But  if  the  foundation  be  finished  off 
smoothly  with  cement,  the  tub  will  set 
so  firmly  that  no  mortar  collar  at  the 
bottom  will  be  necessary. 

In  New  York  State,  the  Winters  are 
so  severe  that,  if  this  silo  is  set  up  out  of 
doors  without  any  covering,  there  is 
danger  of  the  ensilage  freezing.  I  know 
of  one  silo  which  has  no  protection  what¬ 
ever,  and  the  owner  says  that  it  keeps 
ensilage  well.  We  recommend  a  shed 
over  the  silo,  to  serve  as  a  protection 


METHOD  OF  FASTENING  IIOOPS.  Flo.  68. 


against  cold.  If  this  silo  is  constructed 
in  a  barn,  there  is,  of  course,  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  any  protection.  Fig.  66  shows 
how  a  simple  covering  may  be  made  for 
the  silo  when  constructed  outside.  A 
shed  roof,  the  siding  of  cheap  lumber, 
and  straw  may  be  stored  in  the  shed 
around  the  silo. 

One  man  at  Aurelius,  N.  Y.,  has  a  tub 
silo  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  20  feet  high, 
lie  sends  me  the  itemized  bill  for  mater¬ 
ial  entering  into  the  construction,  and 
the  total  is  833.99.  This  figure  does  not 
include  the  labor  of  the  proprietor  and  a 
helper  in  setting  up  the  silo.  If  there  is 
any  point  which  has  been  omitted  in  the 
above  explanation,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
make  it  plain,  as  many  inquiries  are  com¬ 
ing  in  regarding  the  tub  silo  and  its  con¬ 
struction.  I,.  A.  CLINTON. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  new  use  has  been  found  for  tobacco.  The  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  blackleg  among  cattle  is  said  to 
have  been  treated  successfully  by  injecting  tur¬ 
pentine  into  the  leg,  and  drenching  the  animal 
with  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco. 

These  has  been  a  contest  between  Montreal 
and  Toronto  packers  for  live  hogs  which  are 
worth  $6.50  per  100  pounds  in  Montreal.  Toronto 
packers  believe  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay 
two  cents  a  pound  duty  for  Chicago  hog  products 
than  to  pay  such  a  price  for  live  hogs. 

Hog  Farming. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  5, 
is  a  note  on  pig  raising  which  prompts  me  to  give 
my  experience.  For  the  year  1897,  I  kejit  a  debit 
and  credit  account  with  my  hogs.  Starting  with 
26  brood  sows,  all  Berkshires,  I  raised  in  the 
Spring,  200  pigs,  sold  125,  and  fed  75  through  the 
season.  In  the  Fall,  I  raised  125,  selling  100  of 
them.  The  balance  shows  $500,  on  the  right  side, 
not  charging  for  care,  or  for  th  ;  use  of  10  acres 
of  land,  and  not  crediting  them  with  manure  and 
increased  fertility.  We  estimate  a  net  gain  of 


$400.  No  large  prices  were  received  for  breeders, 
everything  was  sold  for  just,  market  prices.  We 
think  it  about  as  good  as  dairy  farming,  and  not 
quite  so  confining.  3.  s. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  reports  that 
lumpy  jaw  among  ranch  cattle  has  rapidly  dis¬ 
appeared  since  dishorning  has  beeh  practiced. 
This  disease,  evidently,  comes  from  a  wound  or 
bruise  on  the  jaw  given  in  a  fight.  Where  the 
disease  has  appeared,  it  has  been  successfully 
treated  with  iodide  of  potash. 

With  every  new  report  of  tuberculosis  experi¬ 
ments,  the  scientists  appear  to  be  going  further 
away  from  the  old  idea  that  every  tuberculous 
cow  must  be  slaughtered  at  once.  It  is  being 
found  again  and  again  that,  where  infected  cat¬ 
tle  are  isolated  and  given  the  best  of  care,  they 
often  recover,  and  seldom  get  worse. 

The  wife  of  the  Italian  Prime  Minister  has  set 
the  example  for  European  women  by  appearing 
at  an  outdoor  party  with  a  tame  calf  which  took 
the  place  of  a  dog.  If  this  custom  be  taken  up 
in  this  country,  there  will  be  a  boom  in  the  calf 
market.  Probably  brunettes  will  want  Jersey 
calves,  while  blondes  will  run  to  Devon  and  Hol¬ 
stein. 

We  know  plenty  of  people  who  take  vaseline  as 
a  medicine  for  many  ills.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to 
see  such  people  swallow  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
vaseline  as  one  would  take  sugar  or  molasses. 
We  find  that  crude  petroleum  is  often  used  for 
feeding  a  hog.  It  is  an  excellent  laxative  and 
has,  apparently,  no  injurious  effect.  It  may,  also, 
be  used  to  kill  lice  on  the  hog,  with  no  danger  of 
taking  off  the  hair. 

Two  Belgian  horsemen  are  now  in  Kentucky 
examining  American  horses.  They  wish  to  see 
whether  the  Belgian  draught  horse  bred  for 
several  generations  in  this  country  has  deterio¬ 
rated.  They  are,  also,  after  suitable  American 
horses  for  the  European  market.  Army  horses 
are  wanted,  15.21iands  high  and  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  250  pounds  at  walk,  trot  or  canter.  In  Bel¬ 
gium,  a  horse  that  can  trot  a  mile  in  10  minutes 
is  as  valuable  as  one  that  can  trot  in  three 
minutes  here.  A  sound,  good-looking  horse  that 
can  pull  a  wagon  in  five  to  seven  minutes,  is  said 
to  be  worth  $200  to  $300;  it  costs  not  over  $30  to 
ship  a  horse  from  New  York  to  Antwerp. 

A  singular  disease  among  cattle  reported 
from  Nebraska  is  known  as  Keratins.  It  affects 
an  animal  while  in  pasture;  it  vdll  seem  to  be 
uneasy,  and  if  the  left  eye  is  affected,  will  hold  the 
head  down  and  try  to  drive  away  with  the  left  foot, 
the  object  it  seems  to  think  is  on  or  covering  the 
eye.  On  the  third  day,  the  eye  becomes  watery 
and,  in  bad  cases,  shows  a  little  speck.  The  dis¬ 
ease  generally  runs  from  20  to  30  days  if  not 
treated.  The  animals  run  down  very  much  in 
condition.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  in  dis¬ 
pute.  Some  claim  that  it  is  due  to  weeds  or 
grass  that  grow  in  damp  pasture,  while  others 
claim  that  it  is  due  to  a  fly  that  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  eye. 

Enlarged  Fetlock  on  a  Colt  From  an  Injury. 

My  colt  last  summer  rail  something  into  her 
hindleg  in  the  fetlock;  I  think  it  was  an  elder 
stub.  We  poulticed  it,  and  it  healed,  but  it  has 
enlarged  from  the  fetlock  to  three  inches  above. 
I  have  been  poulticing  it  for  three  weeks,  but 
cannot  get  it  soft.  What  shall  I  do  ?  j.  u.  s. 

Maryland. 

Discontinue  the  poultice.  Clip  the  hair  and 
paint  the  enlarged  fetlock  twice  a  week  with  the 
compound  tincture  of  iodine.  If  this  fail  after  a 
few'  weeks  to  reduce  the  enlargement,  apply  an 
active  blister  over  the  whole  region.  A  liniment 
of  equal  parts  of  the  stronger  aqua  ammonia  and 
sweet  oil,  well  shaken  together,  will  serve  for  a 
blister.  Repeat  the  application  in  one  week  if 
not  blistered  bv  the  first.  Renew  the  blister  two 
or  three  times,  if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  four 
or  five  weeks.  _  f.  l.  k. 

Pneumonia  follows  close  in  the  wake  of  damp, 
changeable  weather.  Combat  its  first  symptoms  with 
Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adr. 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 


GOMBAT7I/TS 

Caustic 

Balsam 

Hi*  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE, 

Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  B- 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  8ur- 
geon  to 

the  Freuch 
Government 
Stud. 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 

Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The  Safest 
best  BLI8TER  everused.  Takes  tbo  place  of  all  lint, 
merits  lor  mildor  severe  action.  Removes  ull  Buuclici 
or  Blemishes  from  llorscs  or  Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  Tor  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Ufr  ftlSARANTEC  that  tablespoonfnl  of 

wfc  uUAnANlKX  caustic  balsam  win 

produoe  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
wuy  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran. 

ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
Ly  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid.,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc,  Address  r 

THIS  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO„  Cleveland,  O, 


A  SURE  WINNER. 

OUR  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 
prove  it  if  vou  use  it,  bend  6c  for 


Testimonials  by_ 
the  yard— 


prove  l — - -  -  -- 

new  128  page  catalog  and  study  the 
merits  of  our  machines.  Has  valu¬ 
able  points  onartificial  incubation 
and  poultry  culture  generally. 
We  manufacture  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 
than  any  other  firm.  Sizes  60  to 
800.  Prices  from  $8.00  to  $70.00. 
DES  MOINES  INC’B.  CO. 
Box  90  DE9  MOINES,  IOWA. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

1  his  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5-  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address, 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


ii Cash  (ftOefgslze)  On  Trial  $5.75.  “3h»tche* 
with  Bantam,  20, 37  and  48  chicka  from  GO  eggs."  Jacob 
Whippert,  Cecil,  0.  Large  size  cheap.  8end  4o  for  No.  23 

^ Bfc*  catalof.  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield.  O. 


THE  IMPROVED  , 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam  ,  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
.  In  the  market.  Clrculnra  KK EE.  ' 
GEO.  EKTEh  CO..  QDINOY,  ILL. 


HATCH  Chickens JgJBiaa,. 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self- Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
Urat-claa.  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL, 
114  tolgg  8.  6th  St,  Quln-y.lli. 


.Catalog 


The  Business  Hen 

Her  part  is  to  lay  the  eggs.  The  Pineland  Incu¬ 
bator  and  Brooder  will  successfully  hatch  and  rear 
the  chicks.  Simplest  to  operate  on  the  market,  and  most 
reliable  hatcher  of  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Practical 
poultrymen  prefer  them  to  all  others.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  before  you  buy.  Address, 
PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 


ILLINOIS 

incubatora  A  Brooders 

embody  in  their  construction  the 
following  principles  which  Inaure 
huccchh:  The  proper  application  of 
heat;  perfect  vontilation;  complete 
control  of  moisture;  large,  roomy  egg  cham¬ 
bers  and  a  nursery  for  the  little  chicks.  The 
Illinois  Incubator  cannot  catch  on  lire  from  the  lamp. 
It’s  tire  proof,  being  covered  with  a  metal  rasing.  Hot  Wuter 
or  Hot  Air,  as  you  prefer.  Handsomu  illustrated  Catalogue  sent 
JfliEE.  j.  II.  JONJE8,  Box  10?,  (Strcutor,  Illliioia. 


START  IN  BUSINESS ! 

HATCH  THOUSANDS 

WITH  THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATOR 

200  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

Send  for  PRAIRIE  STATE  INC.  CO. 
cataloc.  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


No  Moisture  Required. 

The  Cyphers 
Incubator 

,  It  outliatclies  all  others  and  has  a  reg¬ 
ulator  that  regulates  absolutely. 
Catalogue  free. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 


1429  So.  5th  St., 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINK, 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders 

■  — anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us 

■  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for 
•  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

■  Kxcelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  + 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


HOLSTEIN- FRIES  IANS 


Smiths  &  Powell  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

Offer  a  Hare  Collection,  bred  for  Butter  and  Milk— 
SHOW  ANIMALS.  A  lot  of  YOUNG  BULLS,  not. 
excelled  in  America. 

Write  them  for  particulars. 


Guernseys. 

325  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  Amerloan  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELiLERSIjIE  stock  farm. 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RC  CUAUUnu  j  907  Liberty  Bt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
•  I.  OWUIRUII,  T  Farm.Bdgeworth.P.F.W.iC.R.B 


Holsteinsare Money  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pall 
full  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick.  When  done  at  the  pall  they  ornament 
the  butcher’s  block.  They  are  prepotent,  and  always 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  calves.  THE 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  Is  found  In  the  herd  of 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanlc  Station  N.  J. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
quick.  Special  cut  prices  on 
above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 
Hamilton  &  Co.  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


IIICT  I1NC  MnDC  Po  1  and-China  Boar 
UUw  I  UllC  munc  nearly  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice.  at  $8.  Orders  booked  for  spring  pigs. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Gheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

1  have  now  shipped  ill  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  Noted  for  lean  meat  and  rapid  growth. 

B.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford,  Conn. 


Imp.  ChesterWhites;  all  breeders  registered ;  pigs  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  Geo.W. Davis. M.D., PleasantvlLle, Md 


Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  our  yards.  Eggs  In  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JaMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


n  gh  A  ■  F"  — M  am  in  oth  Bronze 
r  I V  M  La  EL  Turkeys,  from  40-pound 
Gobbler.  Toms,  $4;  Trios,  $7.  Address 

E.  C.  DE  LANDER,  Boyds,  Mont.  Co.,  Md. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Most  profitable  fowl. 

Choice  cockerels  for  sale.  20  other  breeds,  includ¬ 
ing  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 
etc.  32-p.  cat.  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J 


rfGREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  priz«  winning  poultry  fori  The  Huest  poultry  book  out.  A 

MV  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisi-ra.  Calendar  for  ’98  on  cover.  Gives 
i  T&uPrlce  of  eKE«  an<1  gt0<;>c  from  t>ie  verr  l»e«t  strains.  It  shows  the 
^g^Jptlnest  chickens  and  describes  tlieni  all.  Get  hoolc  and  geo  special 
offer.  Evenrhody  wants  this  poultry  book.  Ben.  1  0  cents  in  stamps 

B.  H.  GREIDEK,  FLORIN,  PA. 

™L  Business  Hen 

makes  moneyfor  the  business  man.  We  tell 
all  about  business  method*  in  breeding,sel- 
ling  and  handling  poultry  in  our  flow 
Poultry  Encyclopeaia.  Tells  about  poultry 

and  their  ailments,  givingrecipes  for  diseases, 
etc.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  15  cents 
in  stamps  or  money.  rWWrite  today. 

THEJ.  W.  MILLER  CO..  Box  144.  Freeport,  11L 

A  Disinfectant  Powder  for 
Poultry  Vermin.  8ample  10c 
Book  Frbb.  D.  J.  Lambert.  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R.  I. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


ws  Great  EGG  MAKERS 

II AMIIIC  GRSKN  BONK  CUTTER, 
HI  A  HIV  O  GRANITE  CRYSTAL  Grit. 

)  For  Poultry.  Cash  or  instalments. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD,  51  Ah  tv 


TRHWN  Bone  Cutter 

UIIU  II  II  for  cutting  preen 
jr  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world 
price.  Send  for  circnlar  and  testi 
WilMo,.  Hr  oh.,  !•  ASTON,  P  V. 


Crushed  Oyster  Shells  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Flint,  Calcite,  Granulated  Bone, 
Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Box  691,  YORK,  PA. 


HHE 

bones .  K 
Lowest  ir 
monials. 


II AIT F  IIFIIQ  I  AYwh'n 

mARb  nCRO  LAI - You  can  do  it - 

jThisPrtcelcH*  Secret  of  SucceftH  with  Poultry  l# 
I  fully  told  in  our  New  Poultry  Hook  which  is  sent 

_  I  Free  as  a  Premium  with  our  Poultry  Paper  3 

mo‘s  lor 10  cents.  Address,  W.  P.  CO.,  Clinton  v  tile,  Conn* 


POULTRY  REQUIRE  NOW 

Something  to  keep  off  Vermin. 


Try  the 


P.D.Q. 


Disinfectant 
Insect  Powder 


Powder  Drives  Qttlekly 

.Which  was  awarded  the  First  Prize 
at  the  Rhode  Island  State  Fair,  Sep¬ 
tember  6-10,  1897,  as  being  the  best 
article  upon  the  market  to  destroy  Fleas,  Lice  and 
all  Vermin  from  DOGS.  CATS,  ALL  ANIMALS, 
POULTRY  AND  PLANTS.  Guaranteed  not  Poison¬ 
ous.  No  Washing  of  Animals  Necessary.  Prices. 
1-pound  box,  25c.;  5-pound  bag,  $1.  If  by  Mail  or  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  add  one  cent  per  ounco. 

“I  have  examined  the  P.  D.  Q.  Powder  here  de¬ 
scribed  and  should  be  willing  to  write  on  every  box, 
personally  tjuaranteed  by  Prof.  Willard  H.  Morse, 
M.  D.  F.  B.  S.  Sc.”  Indorsed  by  H.  W.  Collingwood, 
Editor  Thk  Rural  New-Yorker.  Order  from  your 
dealer  and  save  express.  Manufactured  only  by  the 
Worcester  Compound  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,U.S.A. 


f  iikqI/O  Bk9  That  shows  which  hens  lay,  has  been  in  use  in  my  pens  for  past 

EL  LI  I  dvd  llub  l  E5LJX  three  seasons.  Shows  the  pedigree  of  every  fowl  on  my  place. 

CIRCULARS  OF  NEST  BOX  FREE  FOB  STAMP. 


Hartnest  I  I/vUi  r> ..  —  I-  —  —  Noted  for  size,  profuse  toe  featherirg,  black  tlights. 
Strain  of  13  lu  M  ITl  Cl  5?  early  maturity  and  great  eggs  production.  High  Water 

Mark;  196  Eggs0iii  One  Year!  A  few  strong  colored  breeding  cockerels  for  sale,  $5  and  up.  Eggs 
running  high  in  fertility,  one  sitting  $3:  two  sittings,  $5.  Full  pedigree  with  stock  or  eggs,  free  of  charge 
when  requested.  Send  stamp  for  circular.  HARTNEST  FARM,  Box  80,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Note— I  pay  express  charges  if  birds  are  not  as  represented.  Satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 


16,  18  or  20  quart  HOLSTEIN  GRADES  to  sell?  We  wish  to  buy  them.  Send  prices  and  particulars. 
We  have  on  our  books  for  sale:  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Ayrshlres,  Collie  Dogs  and  all  kinds  of  live-stock. 
Also  a  few  choice  FARMS.  Write  us.  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  State  St.,  New  York  City. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

There  has  been  quite  a  change  in  the  grain 
market  during  the  week,  the  opening  on  Monday 
being  at  lower  prices  under  ,  large  receipts  and 
only  a  fair  export  demand.  But  the  market  soon 
rallied  on  all  grains,  and  with  considerable  spec¬ 
ulation  and  an  active  market  on  wheat  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  price  advanced  rapidly,  and  at  the 
close  was  very  active  under  considerably  larger 
prices.  The  export  demand,  also,  has  increased 
considerably,  and  taken  together,  there  has  been 
a  very  active  trading  in  wheat.  In  Chicago,  on 
Thursday,  there  was  almost  a  panic,  the  advance 
there,  however,  being  largely  the  result  of  spec¬ 
ulation.  Corn  has  advanced  slightly  under  a 
moderate  export  trade.  Oats  are  also  slightly  on 
the  gain,  although  sales  have  been  only  moder¬ 
ate.  Trading  in  rye  was  dull,  and  the  market 
unsettled.  There  is  only  a  limited  business  in 
barley.  The  greatest  export  trade  in  all  the 
grains  is  in  wheat,  and  there  has  been  a  large 
movement  in  this  during  the  week,  not  only  from 
New  York,  but  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
other  ports.  News  from  Argentina  is  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  output  of  wheat  was  not  so  large  as 
had  been  expected. 

The  market  for  dairy  products  shows  little 
change  except  a  trifle  decline  in  some  grades  of 
butter  and  cheese.  The  price  of  milk  is  off  one- 
quarter  cent  per  quart.  The  butter  market  has 
been  dull,  and  a  general  complaint  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  receipts;  lower  grades  are  neglected 
because  of  the  low  price  at  which  buyers  can  get 
the  best  grades.  Cheese  is  very  dull,  as  the  home 
demand  is  light,  and  export  demand  almost  en¬ 
tirely  lacking.  Boston  reports  batter  quiet,  with 
best  northern  creamery  21*4  cents,  western  20‘4 
to  21,  ladles  14;  cheese  firm  at  0!4  for  northern 
and  8‘A  to  St  for  western.  Chicago  reports  the 
butter  market  firm,  creamery  13  to  19  cents,  dairy 
11  to  17,  and  cheese  quiet  at  8  to  8*4-  Cincinnati 
reports  butter  quiet  and  cheese  steady.  In  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  butter  is  steady  at  20  to  20 %  cents  for 
fancy  western  creamery,  22  cents  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  western  prints.  In  St.  Louis,  the  but¬ 
ter  market  is  quiet,  with  creamery  15  to  19*4  and 
dairy  S)  to  15  cents. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  fair,  there  being  a 
good  supply  of  Bermuda  and  foreign  potatoes, 
besides  some  from  Florida.  The  market  on  most 
vegetables  is  in  fairly  good  shape.  In  some 
lines,  receipts  have  run  a  little  low,  and  prices 
have  accordingly  advanced  for  the  best  quali¬ 
ties.  Onions  are  in  good  demand  at  strong  prices. 
Much  complaint  of  poor  quality  in  vegetables. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  country-dressed 
calves,  at  higher  prices.  Some  very  fine  have 
sold  for  even  higher  prices  than  our  quotations, 
but  these  represent  the  bulk  of  trade.  There  is 
a  scarcity  of  choice  spring  lambs,  and  demand 
is  good. 

Receipts  of  poultry  have  continued  large,  and 
as  there  has  been  an  accumulation  all  along, 
the  market  has  been  slow;  still  the  best  quali¬ 
ties,  if  in  good  condition,  move  fairly  well,  and 
prices  show  little  change.  Egg  prices  dropped  very 
low  during  the  week,  under  heavy  receipts,  but 
are  now  somewhat  higher  again,  although  lower 
than  one  week  ago. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  fair,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  well  cleaned  up,  hence  the  demand 
is  good,  and  the  market  firm,  with  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  some  faney  grades.  Fancy  Green¬ 
ings  seem  to  be  most  in  demand,  and  the  price  on 
these  is  higher  than  usually  quoted  for  this 
variety.  There  are  very  few  Florida  oranges  in 
market,  but  quite  a  supply  from  California. 
Florida  strawberries  are  arriving  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities,  but  the  quality  is  very  irregular. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  February  19.  1898 
CHEESE 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Sept .  8^6©  — 

Large,  fair  to  good .  7J6©  7% 

Large,  common .  0^@  7 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September....  %%®  9 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September .  8^@  9 

Small,  late  made,  finest .  S^@  8J6 

Small,  common  to  good  .  7  @  8 

State,  Light  skims,  choice .  6>6@  — 

Bart  skims,  small,  choice .  ti  ©  t >‘4 

Bart  skims,  good  to  prime .  4 54©  5 

Bart  skims,  common  to  fair .  3*6@  4 

Full  skims .  2  ©  3 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  strictly  new  laid,  per  doz.  17  ©  21) 

State  and  Benna.,  fancy .  15  ©  16BS 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  15  @  16*6 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  15  ©  16*4 

Tenn.,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  fresh  gathered -  14  ©  llitj' 

M EATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  19  ©  1916 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  ©  91*, 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb. . .  .  7  @  8^ 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  <i  ©  7 

Grassers,  per  lb . . .  6  @  8 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 7  59  @8  59 

Boor  to  good,  each . 4  99  @7  90 


Fork,  60  lbs  and  under,  per  lb .  !>H® 

100  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb .  5 lA® 

160  to  100  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @ 

200  to  160  lbs.,  per  lb .  4^@ 

Heavier  weights,  per  lb .  4  © 


6*4 

5« 

6*4 

5 

i'A 

m 

12 

17 


Rough,  per  lb .  2)4® 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to 30  lbs  each,  per  lb...  7  @ 

Bork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  15  @ 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  11  ©  12 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  10  ©  11 

Western,  fair,  per  lb .  9  ®  10 

Western,  old  toms,  per  lb .  854© 

Broilers,  Bhil.,  3  to  356  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.  22  ®  2-> 

Bhil.,  4  to  5  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

Spring  chickens,  Bhi la.,  fancy,  per  lb....  14  @  — 

Bhiladelphia,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  .. . .  10  @  13 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  10  © 

State  and  Beun.,  good  to  prime .  856@ 

Western,  prime,  dry  picked,  per  lb. . .  85fc@ 

Western,  prime,  scalded,  per  lb .  856© 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  556@ 


9 


11 

9 

9 

9 

8 


Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  856@  9 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  856©  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  ®  8 

Capons,  Phlla.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  15  ©  16 

Bhila.,  medium  sizes .  12  @  14 

Bhila.,  small  and  slips .  10  ©  11 

Western,  fancy,  large .  12  @  13 

Western,  medium  sizes .  1156©  12 

Western,  small  and  slips .  9  ©  10 

Ducks,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  ©  11 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  ©  8 

Geese,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  856©  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  ©  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  ©  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  25 

Celery,  choice,  large,  per  doz .  40  ©  60 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz .  20  @  35 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz .  5  ©  15 

Florida,  per  doz .  25  @  65 

California .  30  @  60 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  L,  per  100 . 2  00  ©3  09 

State,  per  100 . 1  50  @2  00 

Danish  seed,  per  bbl . 1  00  @  — 

Red,  per  bbl . 100  @125 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 100  ©  — 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

California,  per  case . 2  75  @3  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  pineapple  crate . 4  00  @6  00 

Ber  orange  box . 3  00  @4  50 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket . 1  50  @4  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @3  00 

Beppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 4  00  ©5  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

Barsnips,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  85 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Onions,  Havana,  per  crate . 3  00  @3  12 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  75  @3  00 

Orange  County,  rod,  per  bag . 2  00  ©2  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag . 2  00  @2  25 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag . 2  00  -(«4  50 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 3  00  ©7  IK) 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  (X) 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl.. 2  00  @2  25 

State  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl . 2  (XI  @2  40 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl _ 1  00  @1  12 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 2  00  @8  00 

Wax,  per  crate . 2  (K)  @8  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40  @  76 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  50  @3  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,187  cans  of  milk. 
141  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  437  cans  of  cream. 
Beginning  February  1,  the  Milk  Exchange  price  has 
been  2J4  cents  a  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  o 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese 
Boultry.  Foreign  and  Dommllc  Fruits.  Consignment 
solicited.  34  <fc  3(1  Little  Jat.li  St..  New  York 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAM  ERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGUOR1 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort.  Bank. 


rni  |  I  TO  vegetables. 
■  KU  |  I  v  PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-load  or  smaller  lotB,  al 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY 
TJ  ENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  8t„  BITTSBURGH,  BA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


HAY,  STRAW,  OATS,  FBBD,*"le’r* 

WILLIAMS  &  RlCKERSON,  52—56  Harrison  St„  N.  Y. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Large,  vigorous, 
early-maturing.  600  laying  hens.  Eggs  from  best 
breeders.  15,  $1.50:  30.  $2.25;  100.  $6.00.  Circular. 

II.  ,1.  BLANCHARD.  Groton,  N.  Y. 


FITZGERALD 
PEACH  TREES. 

A  large  stock  of  the  above  at  a  low 
price,  in  the  following  sizes  :  2  to  3  feet, 
3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet.  Address 

A.  D.  PRATT , 

NURSERYMAN, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Why  Not  Get  the  Best  ?— J.  W.  ADAMS  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  introducers  of  the  Walter  Bease 
Apple,  Borgeat  Quince,  and  Bay  State  Cherry.  Offer 
also  the  Campbei  1 G  rape, Red  J  u ne.  Hale  and  Monarch 
Blums.  Nick  Olimer,  llunn  and  Ridgway  Strawberries, 
Wilder  Currants,  and  a  clean  stock  of  Ornamentals, 
both  new  and  old.  Free  Catalogue  tells  about  them. 


MORTGAGE  LIFTER  OATS. 

Why  pay  big  prices  for  these,  the  earliest,  heaviest 
oats  on  earth,  when  you  can  get  them  of  the  grower 
at  farmers'  prices?  Genuine  extra-cleaned  seed,  60c. 
per  bn.;  10  bu.,  $5.50:  25  bu.  or  over,  60c.  per  bu.,  sacks 
free.  H.  S.  Barker,  Nunda,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


O  old  Cabbage  Blants;  the  hardiest’ 
■  ^  ■  w?  largest,  earliest  and  best  known 

varieties;  Wakefield  and  Succession,  growing  In  the 
open  air,  from  seed  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.,  New  York;  will  stand  heavy  freezing 
without  Injury.  Brice,  less  than  5,000.  $1.60;  6.000  to 
lO.(XX),  $1.25;  over  10,000,  $1.  Special  express  rate  very 
low  to  all  points.  Address 

NORMAN  H.  BLITCH, 

Express  Agent  and  Bostmaster,  Meggett.  S.  C. 


MY  8BEC1ALTY  IS 


SELECT  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


for  Truckers  and  Market  Gardeners,  who  require 
Pure.  Seeds  from  selected  stocks,  for  best  crops.  Also 
Fertilizers  and  Fertilizing  Materials  especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  all  purposes.  Bure  Raw  Bone  for  Rose 
Growers  and  Florists.  Catalogue  Free. 

K.  E.  BURWELL,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Get  vour  TOMATO  SEED,  at  least, 
from  LIVINGSTON,  the  famous 
TOMATO  SPECIALIST.  Superb 
Catalogue  (90  pp.)  free  if  you  send  10c. 
for  a  packet  of  our  latest 

NEW  TOMATO,  “  HONOR  BRIGHT.” 

A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  Box  300,  Columbus,  0. 


SEE  our  Canada  Briced  Catalogue  for  clean  Nursery 
Stock  in  variety.  Brices  right.  A.  G.  HULL  & 
SON,  Central  Nurseries,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 


Vineloss  Sweet,  Potatoes  and 
[  Plants. — Genuine  home  grown, 
no  Arkansas  Yams.  500  bush,  per 
acre.  Mature  In  100  days.  Will 
grow  anywhere.  Address  with 
I  stamp  for  full  Instructions  the 
|  only  original  Introducer  and 
grower,  G  CAMERKR.  North 
I  Madison,  Jeff.  Co.,  Ind.  Also, 
}  Breeder  of  Golden  Wyandotte 
j  and  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn 
J  Chickens— the  American  Beauty 
i  and  Business  Breeds. 


CARMAN  No.  3  .00 

SEED  POTATOES.  ^Tper  bbl 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $6  per  bbl.  All 
bbls.  4  bu.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Wholesale 
catalogue  free.  GEO.  A.  BUNNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y 


Bovee  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Seed 
rUlalOCS  Botatoes  (from  Henderson  stock),  94 
bushels  from  the  bushel,  325  bushels  to  the  acre.  Quick 
orders  take  this  fine  stock  for  $3.75  per  barrel,  $1.50 
per  bushel.  Carman  No.  1  and  3,  $2.40  per  barrel, 
on  hoard  cars  at  Seymour,  Wls.  (all  barrels  three 
bushels);  large  size,  smooth,  healthy,  vigorous 
stock.  GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  OATS,  10  bush¬ 
els,  35  cents  per  bushel.  Address 

NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Shawano  Co.,  Wls. 


P..J  DaI<iIa Wo  offer  eight  choice 
wUvIl  *  UlQlvwS  varieties,  the  cream  of  50 
grown  last  season.  Free  from  rot  or  blight.  Mod¬ 
erate  prices.  Our  free  list  tells  about  them.  Write 
E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  West  Winsted,  Conn. 


nilinil  CCER— Hol,TH,,°KT  Globe  seed  only. 
UlllUll  OEXU  HAND  WHEEL  HOES  and 
SEED  DRILLS.  Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrow. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  O.  Jelliff  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct. 


“FRUITS  OF  WATER," 

_ _  « f  a  nf  fvnif  /tnlfllM  1‘>nn  HPPl'K  IT!  flTlit  H  (1/1 


a  new  book,  new  methods,  live  ideas,  up-to-date  facts. 
How  to  grow  largest,  most  beautiful  Irmt 
at  small  cost.  Reduces  fertilizer  bills.  Increases 
profits  IOO  to  700  per  cent.,  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  life  of  fruit,  cnlture.  1200  acres  in  fruits'  Catalogue  new  peaches,  Japan  plums,  chestnuts,  small 
fruits,  etc.,  free  with  this  book  to  those  who  mention  this  paper  and  send  name '  <>f  one  "J .^"‘VqL'iTn 


California  Sweet  Peas. 

Get  your  Sweet  Pea  seed  direct  from  the  place  where  they 
are  grown.  Nearly  all  the  Sweet  Pea  Seed  sold  by  American 
seedsmen,  is  grown  in  California;  we  grow  the  best.  We 
know  they  are  fresh  and  viable,  because  we  grow  them  our¬ 
selves,  pack  them  ourselves,  and  mail  them  direct  to  you 
ourselves.  Send  us  10  cents,  and  we  will  send  you  a  full 
ounce  packet  of  our  Sunset  Superior  Selected  Mixture, 
or  $1  for  a  pound.  In  this  mixture  you  get  a  blending  of 
all  the  charming  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

Our  Sweet  Pea  Review  is  a  little  book  of  36  pages.  It 
tells  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  Sweet  Peas.  It  is  now 
in  its  third  edition.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents.  Our  seed 
catalogue  will  be  sent  free.  But  do  not  neglect  to  send  10 
cents  for  the  Sweet  Pea  collection.  A  larger  packet  and 
variety  for  20  cents,  the  sunset  seed  and  plant  co., 

427-9  Sansoine  Street,  San  B'rancisco,  Cal. 


NEW 

MUSKMELON 


THE 

"PAUL  ROSE” 


Mr.  BAUL  ROSE  writes:  Dec.  4,  1897 

"I  have  found  in  my  experience  of  nearly  twenty 
years  in  melon  growing,  that  there  is  an  increased  demand 
in  niostof  the  large  cities  of  the  Northern  States  for  salmon- 
fleshed  melons,  and  further  that  the  trade  prefer  their 
melons  in  the  half-bushel  Climax  basket.  For  this  reason 
I  have  labored  to  bring  this  melon  to  perfection,  and  by 
what  you  have  already  seen  and  learned  of  it,  and  by  what 
the  trade  says  of  it  wherever  it  has  been  introduced  you  can 
judge  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  supplying  the  ‘  long  fell 
want ’or  not.  The  Osage  is  too  large  fora  basket  melon. 
The  Emerald  Gem  will  not  stand  transportation  or  warm 
weather,  besides  it  grows  all  sized  melons  on  the  same  vine. 
The  Paul  Hose  corrects  these  faults,  and  will  carry 
farther,  stand  up  longer,  and  give  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  any  salmon-fleshed  melon  1  have  over 
grown.  It  is  the  best  melon  I  have  found  for  the  North.  My 
experience  with  it  In  Southern  Indiana  the  past  season  was 
highly  satisfactory,  except  that  it  grows  a  little  larger.  I 
shall  discard  the  Osage  and  plant  the  Baul  Rose  melon  in¬ 
stead.  This  melon  I  shipped  this  season  to  Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Indianapolis.  Chicago,  and  other  distant 
points,  and  in  every  instance  it  arrived  in  good  condition 
and  sold  for  top  prices.” 

Benton  Harbor.  Mich..  Neb.  12th,  1898. 

Dear  Sill — *  *  *  I  know  the  parentage  and  the  method 
by  which  Paul  Rose  has  originated  the  Betosky  or  ’‘Baul 
Rose  ”  Melon,  and  would  say  further  that  if  the  type  is  well 
fixed  it  must  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
Market,  Melons  ever  produced. 

As  for  Mr.  Rose,  I  have  known  him  from  a  boy,  and  am 
quite  familiar  with  all  his  work,  and  as  a  scientific  Melon 
Grower,  1  believe  be  has  no  superior  in  the  United  States. 
Further,  I  know  him  as  an  honest,  conscientious,  truthful 
man,  and  if  he  says  the  “  Baul  Rose  ”  is  the  best  I  am  bound 
to  believe  it.  Yours  respectfully, 

R.  Morrill  (Bres.  Mich.  Uort.  Society). 


PRICE,  l*kt.,  10c.;  3  pkts.  for  25c.; 


1-2  oz.,  30c.;  07...  50c.;  2  ozs.  for  80c. 


Our  1898  catalog  in  its  Flower  Seed  Department  is  the  most  complete,  carefully  edited,  and  best  illustrated  of  the 
year.  It  offers  the  best  Flower  Seeds  in  America.  NEW  CROP,  HIGH  VITALITY  and  BEST  QUALITIES  ! 


NEW  YORK: 

14  Barclay  Street. 


VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAGO: 

84-86  Randolph  Street. 


1898 
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BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

M  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
IW  Houses,  Barm,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
■refits.  In  mi  64  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  arloaa  will  aarprlse  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGF.RSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 


TEAS -COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set,  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
pounds  60c.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 

R resent,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
lustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mail 
20  pounds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  and  33  Yesoy  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


ASTHMA 


|  CURED  >70  STAY  CURED  | 


Correspondenco  invit¬ 
ed.  No  charge  for  ad 
▼  ice  as  to  curability. 

P.  Harold  Hayen,  M.b. 
Buffalo,  S.  Y. 


ELL  TO  DRALERE.  SI OO  Monthly 
Eip.r,.n..  Not  N«c«4.»rr.  F.nclo.a 

CIGAR  CO..  CHICAGO. 


Rflfllf  If  oaninrr  by  mall  in  If!  lessons.  Thorough 
DUUI\~RCC|Jlllg  course.  W.G.Chaffee  Oswego, N.Y 


Mammoth  Directory. 

If  you  want  to  receive  hundreds  of  samples,  circu¬ 
lars.  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  send  2.3  cents  and  have  your  name 
put  in  our  Mammoth  Directory .  You  will  be  delighted 
and  more  than  pleased  with  the  large  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  matter,  worth  many  times  more  than  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  any  magazine.  Club  of  5  names  $1. 
MAMMOTH  DIRECTORY  CO.,  Box  2,  Rose  Hill,  N.Y. 


UU4MlAf|— Head  Farmer  at  Long  Island  State 
VfdlllCn  Hospital,  Kings  Park,  L.  I.  To  till 
position  March  15.  For  all  further  information  and 
terms,  apply,  stating  all  facts  regarding  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience  to  LONG  ISLAND  STATE 
HOSPITAL.  Kings  Park,  L.  I. 


SALESMEN 


WANTEDTOSI 

•  ad  BXPESHKH. 

Dump.  ACME 


Superintendent,  or  Managerof  Farm  or  Estate  wants 
position.  Capable,  energetic,  strictly  honest; 
accustomed  to  handling  largo  bodies  of  help. 

A.  E.  ODIORNE,  Brunswick,  Me. 


Farmer — Single,  American,  strickly  tirst-class  farmer 
and  trucker  (gilt  edge  ref.)  wants  a  situation  as 
working  manager  or  general  overseer.  Wages  nominal. 
Address,  H.  C.,  St.  Remy,  New  York. 


Iff  II IITCR  —  Position  as  Superintendent  on 
VI  AH  I  CU  private  or  institutional  farm,  by 
graduate  of  leading  Agr.  College,  with  experience 
and  best  of  references.  Address  F.  G.  STOCK  BRI DGE, 
Northfield,  Mass. 


IMIICV  UlAIITCn  on  first  mortgage,  on  5^- 
mUHE.1  nAHICU  acre  plot,  in  edge  of  vil¬ 
lage  of  Hampton,  8-room  house,  built  last  year,  good 
cellar,  cistern  and  well,  small  barn.  Worth  $8,000, 
want  to  borrow  $1,500  for  5  years  at  lowest  rate  I  can 
get.  Will  transfer  insurance  policy.  Or.  would  sell 
good  opening  for  greenhouse  and  berry  farm.  Refer¬ 
ence,  Farmers’  and  Merchants  Bank.  Hampton,  Iowa. 

E.  O.  DANIELS,  Hampton,  Iowa. 


Minnesota  Lands  c 

FOR  SALE— Gentleman '8  country  residence,  in 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  12  acres  (21  acres  additional  if 
desired),  elevated,  beautiful  situation.  Address, 
Norman  S.  Platt,  395  Whalley  Av„  New  Haven,  Coon. 


For  sale.—  Farms  and  farm  lands  in  Morrison 
Co.,  Minn.  Wanted  money  to  loan  on  farm  security. 
LYMAN  SlUNOK.Clerk  Dist. Court.,  Little  Falls,  Minn 


r  -  „  Q  _  I  _  A  farm  of  200  acres  on  the  shore  (In 
I  Ol  wClIG  Guilford,  Conn.),  including  80  acres  of 
wood  land,  with  two  barns  and  dwelling  house.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

E.  U.  J  ENKINS.  Drawer  101,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


_  I  About  '85  acres  of  excellent. 
I  Ul  V9Cllt3  Fruit,  Vegetable  or  Farm 
land,  or  would  make  an  excellent  Chicken  and  Poul¬ 
try  farm,  located  in  Cumberland  Co..  N.  J.  Price  very 
low.  Now  is  the  t  ime  to  get  a  cheap  home.  Inquire  of 
WM.  A.  WHITE.  P.  O.  Box  26,  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y. 


_  |  Ohio  Farm,  163  acres,  good 
r  O I  ct  I  ©  land,  10  room  house,  two  barns, 
buildings  and  fences  good;  nice  orchard,  plenty  of 
water;  20  acres  timber,  well  drained.  Numerous 
pikes.  Two  miles  from  railroad  station,  12  miles 
from  Wesleyan  University  and  Seminary.  Good 
neighborhood.  No  waste  nor  overflow.  Taxes  low. 
No  objectionable  features.  Price,  $7,500,  on  longtime. 

HAYES  THOMPSON,  Marion,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE. 

A  rare  opportunity  to  purchase  the 
thoroughly  equipped 

FRUIT  AND  DAIRY  FARM 

BELON’GINOlTO  TUB 

Estate  of  the  late  Judge  Andrew  J.  Coe, 

containing  300  ACRES, 
situated  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
center  of  the  City  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  on 
line  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  half  way  between  New  Haven 
and  Hartford.  The  farm  is  abundantly 
stocked  with  large  orchards  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  apples,  pears  and 
cherries,  a  great  variety  of  smaller 
fruits,  extensive  vineyards  and  five  acres 
of  asparagus  beds.  There  are  three 
dwelling  houses  on  the  premises,  one 
large  brownstone  2%  stoi’y  house  with 
modern  conveniences,  75  by  55,  contain¬ 
ing  18  rooms;  two  frame  dwelling 
houses,  commodious  barns,  stables,  ice 
house,  grist,  saw  and  cider  mills  ;  20 
horse  power  turbine  wheel,  etc.,  etc. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

Meriden  Trust  and  Sate  Deposit  Go,, 

ADMINISTHA  TOR, 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 


Are  Without  an  Equal . 


And  full  line  of 
Potato  Machinery 

The  line  embraces  Potato  Cutters,  Weeders,  Two  and  Four  Row  Sprayers,  Potato  Diggers  and  Sorters. 

Every  Machine  the  Beat  that  Long  Experience, 

Mechanical  Skill  and  Good  Material  can  Make. 

The  use  of  this  line  of  machinery  brings  the  cost  of  producing  Mfr. 

a  potato  crop  to  the  minimum.  Send  for  FREE  illustrated  "»*!#-  trO* 

catalogue.  Herein  are  embodied  the  secrets  of  Potato  Success.  82  Sabin  St.  Jackaon,  Mich . 


The  Grant-Ferris  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Rye  Thrasher. 

The  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  In  the  world.  Will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain  in  the  same  time  with  less  power  than  any  machine  built.  Sold 
with  or  without  Stacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Seeder,  Grant’s  Fan  Mill.  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  Address  GRANT-FKRIUS  CO.,  Troy,  N. 


this  8-ft.  steel  mill ;  guar- 
\  anteed  easiest  running 
strongest  made ;  pump- 
<  ing  and  power  mills,  8  to 
lfl-ft. ;  also  tanks, pumps, 
\  pipe  a  all  pumping  sup- 
^plies.  Wo  furnish  com¬ 
plete  outfits.  Price*  all 
red  u  eed .  Cn  tn  log  free. 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  it 


buys  a  2-horse  Chilled 
Plow.  Turns  furrow  14 
inches.  1 1  size*  chilled 
plows.  The  nil-steel 
plow  in  picture  cuts  12 
inches.  Made  of  best 
material ;  warranted 
to  Hcour  In  any  soli. 
Price, 

50  sizes  and  styles  steel 
plows  to  select  from 


This  2-h.lMse  Harrow 
cuts  6-ft.,  has  12  16-in. 
discs.  Wt.  35011)8.  Price. 
$15.40.  5  other  sizes. 
A  16-tooth  Hprlngllar 
row — price,  $8.4’ 5.  All 
other  sizes  at  reduced 
prices;  also  wood  a  steel 
framesmoothing  harrow. 


This  2-horse  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial, with  shields,  neck- 
yoke  and  doubletrees, 
steel  wheels.  Price, 
complete,  $10.05. 
Usually  sells  for  $15  to 
$18.0ur  high  wheel  Rid 
lag  Cultivator,  only  $18. 


buys  this  Steel  Ream 
Cultivator, plain,  with 
5  steel  reversible  shovels, 
giving  two  wearing  edges 
Spreads  to  33-in.  Most 
useful  one-horse  Cul¬ 
tivator  made.  We 
have  30  different  styles 
and  kinds  toselectfrom. 
Seeder*—  nil  kind s. 


Send  for  free 208-page  Spring  Agricultural  Catalogue 


IVI 3Y  H  V  JC IV  S  MITHC 


co.,  r»ee 

vwvwvvf  ?  fwm 


Clinton  St.,  Chtoago,  Ill.  : 


i  11  iiiiiii  Hill  if  i l i i 


must  be  had  on  any  farm  to  make  it  pay.  A  simple  little  calculation 
will  prove  how  much  cheaper  than  paying  board  and  wages  to  hired^ 
help  is  buying  the  Iron  Age  Combined  Seed  Drill  and 
Wheel  Hoe.  A  single  trial  will  show  how  much  better  It 
does  the  work.  It’s  one  of  the  famous 


IRON  ACE, 


Farm  and  Garden  Implements.  It  plows,  levels,! 
furrows,  sows,  covers,  rakes,  cultivates,  hoes  and  hills." 
Does  all  well.  There’s  money  saved  in  every  move  it 
makes.  Send  for  the  IRON  AGE  Book,  FREE. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


THE  KEMP .... 

Manure  Spreader 

Converts  the  manure  pile  Into  a  pile  of  gold.  When 
you  double  your  money  you  think  you  have  mode  a 
Good  Investment.  This  machine  will  double 
the  value  of  your  manure.  It  spreads  all  kinds  of 
manure  hotter  than  it  can  hodonobyhandand  so  dis¬ 
integrates  and  fines  it  that  it  is  more  readily  nvail- 
GREATLY IMPROVED  I  able  for 
FOR  1898.  Backed  by  18  years  of  successful 
manufacture.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and  a  hook 
New  Treatise  on  Manure.  FREE  to  all  inquirers. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG .  GO, 

Box  38  SYRACUSE, 


N.  Y 


Heller’s 

Perfect 

Harrow 


The  best  general  purpose  Harrow  in  the 
world.  Unequaled  as  a  weed  exterminator. 

Will  harrow  Potatoes,  Corn  or 
Beans.  It  has  riding  attaeh- 
rnent,  with  levers  operated 
from  the  seat,  to  lift  the 
harrow,  or  throw  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  weight  upon  it.  All 
steel.  Sizes  to  cut  from 
to  15  feet.  Has  roller 
attached  with  springs. 
_ /m  Light  draft. 


PETER  J.  HELLER,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Do  You  Cultivate  the  Soil? 


Agents  Wanted. 
Illustrated  pamphlet 
FREE. 


Hnril  at  distributing  points  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  MTr, 


Why  walk  when 
y  o  u  c  a  n  r  i  <1  e 
without  increas¬ 
ing  the  labor  of 
your  team  ? 


Wo  mean  really  cultivate  it,  with  a  tool  that  crushes, 
*  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  It,  destroying  all 
weeds,  promoting  capillary  attraction  retaining  soil 
moisture  and  leaving  a  perfect  seed  bed.  The 

A  PMC  PULVERIZING 
Alfflt  HARROW 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

does  all  of  this  every' where,  in  every  soil, 
every  time. 

Is  made  entirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  Iron  practically  in¬ 
destructible.  At  $8.00  and  up 

It  Is  the  cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth. 

CCUT  Oil  TDIBI  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  If  not 
OCH  I  Ull  I I1IAL  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY. 

Millington,  New  Jersey  and 

80  Ho.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Galvan - 

/zed 

Steel 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  ’ 
powerful  and 
durable  made. 
We  have  every- ' 
thing  the  farmer  ( 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 
Cutters,  Grinders, ' 
Shelters,  etc. 


uiyipiNC  MILLS 

Catluo&ue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfgm  Go . 

Fargo  St.  BATAVIA,  ILL.' 


DOWER  AND 
I  UM 


THIS  BEATS  A  DROUTH 

No  matter  how  drv  the  weather  or  wh*t  tho 
out  ia  composed  of,  von  can  vet  a  good  woll, 
here,  with  one  of  OUT 


n  «e 
vith 


•very  time,  everywhere,  wi 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

They  are  better  than  others.  Why? 
Listen— No  springs,  no  oog  gearing, 
longer  stroke  and  more  Btrokes  per 
m i  n ute.truKM  redded  axles,  mounted 
on  beet  wheels,  boiler  with  flues  in 
boiler  waste,  reverse  link  engine,  9 

_  _  sizes.  Full  line  tools,  supplies.  Send 

for  free  catalog.  STAR  9RILLIN0  MACHINE  Cd  AKRON.  0, 

THE  ruhiely: 


If  you  are 
thinking  about 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

We  present  “THE  NEW  RUMEIY”  which  is  the  cli¬ 
max  of  44  year’s  experience  in  engine  building. 
Embodying  all  tho  best  inventions  of  our  own  and 


_  M.  RUME1.Y  CO.,  LAPORTE,  IND. 

Ik  You  ark  Tiunkino  ok  Ilu'  ;ng  a  Harrow 
no  matter  for  what  kind  of  work,  either  light  or 
heavy  soil,  sand  or  rocks,  stumps  or  roots,  you 
ought  to  know  about  the  Yankee.  THE 

Harrow 

roe 

1890. 


works  independent  of  the  wheels.  No  jerk.  No 
jump.  Rides  as  easy  as  a  baggy.  Send  at  once 
for  circular  telling  all  about  it  and  how  to  get  one. 

ROSS  BROTHERS, 

162  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

From  tho  bugs  with  one  of  my 

PARIS  GREEN  SPRINKLERS. 

(GRAY’S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  onoe  will  never  be  without  it.  Can 
sprinkle  more  than  oue  aore  in  an  hoar  with 
it.  It  Haves  half  of  the  Paris  Qreen  against 
any  other  method.  Price  |3.5Q 

oiroulars  to  E.  Goettsche.  Mfr.,, 
1049  Milwaukee  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 

MENTION  ’rntS  PAPER. 

LEGGETT’S  i;S,7f  WHALE-OIL  SOAP 

For  Washing  and  Spraying  Trees. 
Destroys  San  Jos6  Scale  and  the  like. 
Our  Brand  indorsed  by  authorities. 
Obtainable  of  dealers  or  write 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


TUC  EMPIRE  Wheel  Harrow, 

I  !■  L»  IVI  I  I  I  A  Li  WITH  RIDING  ATTACHMENT. 

ORIGINAL  AND  NEW. 

The  Riding  Attachment  is  practically  independent  of  the  Harrow  and  the 
draught  direct  from  the  evener.  It  overcomes  the  objections  that  exist  in 

other  Spring-Tooth  Harrows,  and  will  work  in 
trash,  stones  and  soils  where  other  Harrows 
fail.  Either  section  of  the  Harrow  can  be 
lifted,  and  the  levers  operated  from  the  seat. 

Huns  Easily. 

Simple  ami  Very  Strong. 

Patents  Applied  For. 

We  have  six  patents  pending,  covering  all 
the  novel  and  new  features  in  wheel  and  riding 
attachments.  Ask  your  dealerofor  it,  or  write 
for  circular  to 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  GO. 

General  Office  and  Works: 

UTICA ,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Burpee’s  Best  SEEDS f?hE MILLION 


In  the  United  States,  among  a  population  of  seventy  millions,  there  are, 
of  course,  many  who  seek  for  “Bargains”  in  seeds  as  well  as  in  other 
merchandise,  in  order  to  show  the  difference  in  QUALITY  between 
BURPEE’S  and  the  “Cheap  Seeds”  so  largely  advertised,  we  offer  these 
POPULAR  COLLECTIONS,  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  which  give  as 
much  for  the  money,  while  the  quality  is  the  BEST. 

It  is  only  by  growing  these  varieties  in  large  areas,  and  by  sacrificing  all  profit  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  BURPEE’S  SEEDS  to  thousands  of  new  customers,  that  we  can  afford 
to  make  these  unequaled  offers.  The  packets  are  each  of  full  size,  and  the  quality  the  same 
as  if  purchased  at  regular  retail  prices. 


FOP  ONF  nni  I  AP  we  wiu  mail  ALL  the  seeds 

1  v-'rv  yj advertised  on  this  page,  and  if 

you  mention  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  give  FREE  as  Premiums  one 
full-size  packet  each  of  both  the  wonderful  new  Dwarf  Sweet  Pea,  Burpee’s 
PINK  Cupid,  and  the  magnificent  new  giant  Pansy,  President  McKinley. 

In  all,  this  unequaled  offer  gives  36  packets  for  $  1 .00,  which,  if  pur¬ 
chased  separately,  even  at  our  low  prices  for  1898,  would  cost  $3.65.  We  guar¬ 
antee  that  every  purchaser  will  be  more  than  pleased  with  this  unusual  offer, — 
otherwise,  the  seeds  can  be  returned  and  we  will  promptly  refund  the  $1.00. 


Burpee’s  GEM  Collection. 

Ten  Varieties  of  Choicest  Annual  Flowers  for  25  Cts. 


This  unequaled  collection  contains  one  full- 
sized  packet  each  of  LITTLE  GEM  SWEET 
ALYSSUM,  the  most  beautiful  variety  of 
the  well-known  popular  Sweet  Alyssum  ; — 
ASTERS,  FORDHOOK  FAVORITES, 
an  unrivaled  mixture  of  the  best  Asters,  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  Comet  Asters  of  all  colors — 
Mary , Semple,  TYiumph,  Queen,  While  Jiranch- 
i7> y, ' etc.; — CENT AUREA  CYANUS,  new 
double,  many  new  colors,  greatly  improved, 
of  the  popular  Bachelor’s  Button; — COSMOS, 
NEW  MAMMOTH  FANCY,  flowers  of  the 
largest  size  and  most  beautiful  colors ; — 
DIANTHUSCHINENSIS  RE-SELECTED, 
magnificent  large  heads  of  all  colors,  like  a 
gigantic  double  Sweet  William  ; — MIGNON¬ 
ETTES,  FORDHOOK  FINEST,  an  un¬ 
equaled  mixture  of  the  improved  large- 
flowering,  such  as  Allen’s  Defiance,  Golden 
Maehet,  etc.  ;-NICOTIANA  AFF  INIS, 
beautiful,  pure  white  flowers  of  rich  fra¬ 
grance;  —  PHLOX,  STARRED  AND 
FRINGED,  of  all  colors,  greafly  improved  ; 
—  POPPIES,  FORDHOOK  FAIRIES, 
beautiful  fringed  and  new  double  varieties; — 
VERBENA,  FORDHOOK  FAMOUS,  the 
largest  flowered  and  most  beautiful  strain 
of  new  Mammoth  Verbena  yet  developed. 


O  Pf  o  we  mail  ten  varieties 
rOl  V-  lo>  as  above,  with  direc¬ 

tions  for  culture  printed  on  each  packet. 


Seven  Superb  Vegetables,  all  of  our  own 
introduction,  mailed  for  twenty=five  cents. 


BURPEE’S  GOLDEN  EAGLE  MELON.  Of  handsome  oval  shape, 
densely  netted,  this  new  Cantaloupe  has  thick  salmon  flesh  of  most 
delicious  flavor.  See  illustration  from  a  Photograph.— LONG- 
KEEPING  AUSTRALIAN  BROWN  ONION.  A  mag¬ 
nificent  new  Onion  of  beautiful  amber-brown  skin  and 
mild,  white  flesh.  Extremely  early  in  ripening  and 
keeps  in  good  condition  longer  than  any  other. — 

RUBY  PEARL  RADISH.  Ready  for  the  table  in  only 
seventeen  days  from  planting  the  seed. — BURPEE’S 
ALLHEAD  EARLY  CABBAGE.  This  famous 
Cabbage,  the  ownership  of  which  cost  us  S10U0.00 
bonus,  is  the  largest  and  finest  early  flat  head. — 

TRUE  DARK  STINSON  BEET.  The  round,  dark- 
red  Beets  are  of  quick  growth  and  fine  quality  for  the 
table.  ICEBERG  LETTUCE.  Tender  and  crisp ; 
unsurpassed  forsunnuer  use.thesolid  heads  are  almost 
as  hard  as  a  Cabbage.-MATCHLESS  TOMATO. 

Large,  bright-red  Tomatoes  produced  abundantly. 

Pr>t*  OK  Pfc  we  mail  all  Seven  Packets, 
rOl  iw O  V  to,  each  full  size,  with  illustra¬ 
tion  and  directions  for  culture  printed  on  each  packet. 

99“ Should  vou  not  want  the  whole  collection,  we 
will  mail  ANY  THREE  packets  for  TEN  CENTS. 


Seven  Superb  New  Sweet  P eas  for  25  Cts. 


Never  before  has  it  been  possible  to  offer  such  A  Grand  Collection  of  Seven 
Superb  New  Sweet  Peas  for  Twenty-five  cents.  All  are  regular-sized 
packets,  containing  from  forty  to  seventy  seeds  each,  except  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  other  Eckford  Novelty,  of  which  there  are  twenty  seeds  in  each  packet. 
49*  Last  year,  without  counting  postage  and  trouble  in  sending  to  Eng¬ 
land,  it  would  have  cost  more  than  two  dollars  to  have  gathered  together 
the  seed  contained  in  these  Seven  Packets  which  are  sold  now  for  25  cts. 

BURPEE’S  BRILLIANT.  The  color  is  of  a 
rich,  bright  crimson-scarlet  throughout. 
COQUETTE.  Beautiful  hooded  flowers 
of  clear  primrose-yellow;  standard  is 
shaded  pale  lavender. 

BURPEE’S  NEW  COUNTESS. 

The  flowers  are  of  largest  size  and 
are  a  pure  light  lavender  throughout. 
PRIMA  DONNA.  A  most  lovely 
shade  of  soft  pink,  of  large  size  and 
fine  form, — really  a  great  gem. 
QUEEN  VICTORIA.  Color,  soft 
yellow  subtly  overlaid  with  faint 
purple,  imparting  a  beautiful  luster. 
ANOTHER  NEW  “ECKFORD.” 
One  of  the  six  grand  Novelties, 
described  on  page  86  of  Burpee’s 
Farm  Annual,  of  which  American 
seed  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time. 

BST  Note. — Our  seed  of  Eckford? s 
two  NEW  Novelties  is  grown  from 
original  sealed  packets  bought  direct  from 
Henry  Eckford  last  season  at  the  retail 
price  of  2s.  6d.  per  packet  of  twenty  seeds. 
NEW  AMERICAN  SEEDLINGS. 
This  new  strain  contains  some  beautiful 
new  colors,  and  has  been  much  admired 
in  Europe  and  America. 

all  the  above,— Seven  Superb  New  Sweet  Peas, 

in  a  separate  retail  packet,  true  tonameas  described, 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Mexico, 
envelope  containing  each  collection  we  enclose  a  new 
giving  both  Henry  Eckford’s  and  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
on  How  to  Grow  the  Finest  Sweet  Peas. 
we  will  mail  two  collections  as  above,  and  give 
vlbi  FREE  one  half-size  packet  (price  15  cts.)  of  the 
wonderful  New  Dwarf  Sweet  Pea,— Burpee’s  PINK  Cupid. 


Five  Fine  Nasturtiums  for  25  Cts. 

To  get  their  full  beauty  Nasturtiums  should  be 
planted  freely.  This  collection  gives  more  than  two 
ounces  of  the  seed.  It  contains  one  full-sized  packet 
each  of  the  beautiful  new  climbing  HYBRIDS 
OF  MADAME  GUNTER, — see  illustration ; — our 
own  unequaled  and  most  gorgeous  new  TOM 
THUMB  NASTURTIUMS  ; — one-half  ounce  of 
oilier  beautiful  MIXED  TOM  THUMB  NAS¬ 
TURTIUMS  ;  and  otieounce  of  the  popularTALL 
NASTURTIUMS  MIXED;  one-half  ounce  of  our 
own  superb  FORDHOOK  FAVORITE  MIX¬ 
TURE  OF  CLIMBING  NASTURTIUMS. 

In  the  large  envelope  containing  each  collection 
we  enclose  a  new  circular  giving  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  culture. 


Five  Fine  PANSIES  for  25  Cts. 

This  new  Collection  contains  one  packet  each  of 
the  largest  flowering  BURPEE’S  DEFIANCE 
MIXED,  an  unequaled  strain  of  giant  show  and 
fancy  varieties; — SPECTABILIS,  a  new  strain 
from  Germany,  each  flower  having  a  narrow 
margin  of  either  golden  yellow  or  silver;— IM¬ 
PROVED  PEACOCK,  a  lovely  ultra-marine  blue 
with  beautiful  iridescent  blending  of  shades; — 
EMPEROR  FREDERICK,  a  velvety-brown 
golden-yellow,  and  the  showy  METEOR.  In  all 
more  than  four  hundred  seeds  of  the  finest  Pansies 
for  25  cts.  With  each  collection  we  send  our  cir¬ 
cular  “How  to  Grow  the  Largest  and  Finest  Pansies.’' 


For  50  Cts.  IS,  two 

collections  and  one  half-size  packet  of 
either  the  wonderful  new  Dwarf  Sweet  Pea, 
Burpee’s  PINK  Cupid,  or  the  magnificent 

New  Giant  Pansy,— 

President  McKinley 

(See  Illustration. ) 

This  distinct  new  Pansy  is  remarkable 
both  for  the  lovely  color  and  perfect  form 
of  its  gigantic  flowers.  The  ground  color 
is  a  deep  golden-yellow,  while  each  petal 
has  a  large  blotch  of  rich,  dark  violet, 
leaving  a  clearly-defined  broad  edging 
of  “ pure  gold."  It  comes  absolutely  true 
from  seed.  The  plants  are  of  compact 
growth  and  produce  the  gigantic  circular 
flowers  continuously  and  abundantly. 

Per  pkt.  25cts.;  5  plits.  for  81. 00.  Half¬ 
size  packet  15  cts.;  2  for  25  cts. 


For  ONE  DOLLAR 

you  can  select  ANY  FIVE  Collections 
and  also  a  full-size  packet  (price  25  cts.) 
of  BOTH  President  McKinley  Pansy 
and  the  wonderful  new  dwarf  Sweet 
Pea, -BURPEE’S  Pink  Cvviv, provided 
you  order  direct  from  this  advertisement 
and  mention  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
Order  TO-DAY  I  and  ask  for 


BURPEE’S  FARM 
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ANNUAL  for  1898 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 

Mailed  FREE  to  Planters  Everywhere. 

A  handsome  book  of  144  pages.  All  about  the 
BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow.  The  illustrations  are 
true  to  Nature,  and  the  descriptions  written  at 
Fordhook  Farm,  where  we  conduct  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  trial  grounds  in  America. 


Novelties  for  1898. 

Never  before  have  so  many  First-class  Novel¬ 
ties  been  introduced  in  any  year. 

T„  VUrCTAPT  DC  Besides  the  long-keeping 
Ill  VctrC  1  AtSLEo.  Australian  Brown 
Onion,  we  introduce  Three  New  Tomatoes,  each 
of  distinct  character,  the  Golden  Eagle  Melon, 
a  new  Pepper  from  Japan,  an  unique  new  Ameri¬ 
can  Lettuce,  and  offer  the  wonderful  extra  early 
wrinkled  Gradus  Peas  at  a  moderate  price. 

»  x-y  a vt 7 T7 d c  Besides  Burpee’s  PINK 
ill  rLUWcKo.  Cupid,  which  is  sold  in  our 
original  sealed  packets  ail  over  the  world,  we  intro¬ 
duce  Eight  other  NEW  SWEET  PEAS,  which  can 
be  had  only  direct  from  us.  Among  other  Exclusive 
Novelties  we  would  mention  the  White  Defiance 
Balsam,  giant-flowered  Sunlight  and  Moonlight 
Nasturtiums,  and  the  beautiful  new  President 
McKinley  Pansy,  as  of  surpassing  merit. 

T11  PT  ANTC  Besides  the  usual  Novelties,  we 
111  i  ■LAIN  lo,  have  two  of  our  own  exclusive 
introduction.  These  are  the  beautiful  Dwarf 
Gloriosa  Oanna  and  the  free-flowering  Burbank 
Rose — the  best  of  seventy-five  thousand  raised  by 
the  world-famous  “  Wizard  of  Horticulture.” 


To  Keep  Abreast  of  the  Times 

all  who  garden,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
should  read  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL, 
which  is  brighter  and  better  than  ever  before. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  !  and  receive  a  copy  FREE. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  ,  GROWERS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  LAMB  FOR  THE  SLAUGHTER. 

START  HIM  EARUY  AND  PUSH  HIM. 

How  One  Successful  Man  Does  It. 

Mr.  T.  H.  King-,  a  well-known  farmer  of  Tompkins 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  been  engag-ed  in  raising- and  selling  early 
spring,  or  hothouse  lambs  for  15  years,  and  his  opinions 
are  of  value  because  they  come  from  a  practical  man, 
from  one  who  has  pursued  the  business  not  as  a  mere 
fancy,  but  for  profit.  He  did  not  make  the 
mistake  that  many  have  made,  viz.,  the 
purchasing  of  high-priced  purebred  sheep, 
and  the  construction  of  fancy  barns  in 
which  to  house  them.  He  literally  com¬ 
menced  with  what  he  had,  which  happened 
to  be  a  basement  barn,  not  different  in  any 
special  way  from  hundreds  of  others,  a  flock 
of  common,  every-day  kind  of  sheep,  with 
no  special  blood  strongly  predominating, 
and  a  good  supply  of  judgment  and  busi¬ 
ness  ability,  which  have  served  him  well. 

Mr.  King  now  has  two  large  barns,  in  the 
basements  of  which  he  keeps  his  sheep  and 
lambs.  The  basements  are  partitioned  off 
into  pens  about  15  x  20  feet,  and  each  pen 
contains  from  15  to  20  sheep.  No  artificial 
heat  is  supplied,  and  it  is  found  that,  ex¬ 
cepting  during  the  very  coldest  nights,  it 
is  not  too  cold  there  for  the  young  lambs. 

At  first,  the  practice  pursued  was  to  sell  off 
nearly  all  the  ewes  each  year,  and  purchase  others 
for  the  next  year’s  lamb  supply.  But  this  practice 
was  found  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  trouble  ex' 
perienced  in  getting  the  ewes  to  breed  early.  It 
is  found  that,  once  a  flock  gets  accustomed  to  breed 
at  a  certain  time,  they  are  far  more  sure  of  early 
lambs  than  a  new  flock  accustomed  to  breed  at  then- 
own  sweet  will.  Now  the  old  ewes  are  kept  as  long 
as  they  do  well,  and  grades  are  bought  occasionally  to 
keep  up  the  supply.  During  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
secure  sheep  at  a  reasonable  price,  as  those 
who  wished  to  sell  had  previously  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  flocks.  The  rams  used  are 
ordinary  mongrel  rams.  Mr.  King  states 
that  he  does  not  care  what  kind  of  a  ram  he 
uses  in  his  flock,  so  long  as  he  gets  lambs. 

With  a  flock  of  300  ewes,  there  will  be  allowed 
to  run  seven  or  eight  rams.  Strong,  vigorous 
rams  are  selected  as  being  of  more  value  than 
lazy,  overfed  show  rams,  which  have  been  so 
pampered  and  petted  that  they  are  unfitted 
for  the  work  required.  The  rams  are  turned 
in  the  pasture  field  with  the  ewes  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  July.  No  special  care 
or  feed  is  required  at  this  time,  after  the  flock 
has  become  accustomed  to  early  breeding.  It 
is  believed  by  many  that  the  ewes  must  be 
given  special  feed,  and  kept  in  close  quarters 
previous  to  mating  time.  Mr.  King  has  not 
found  this  necessary  with  his  flock.  He  uses 
several  strong,  vigorous  rams,  and  invari¬ 
ably  gets  the  lambs. 

At  the  approach  of  Winter,  the  sheep  are 
shorn,  and  put  in  their  quarters  in  the  base¬ 
ment  ;  the  lambs  begin  coming  in  December. 

The  ration  fed  is  one  opposed  to  all  the 
scientifically  figured  rations  as  to  what  a 
sheep  should  have.  In  the  morning,  they 
receive  corn  fodder  with  the  ears  unhusked, 
and  oat  straw.  At  night,  they  receive  clover 
hay.  No  grain  except  the  corn  in  the  corn  fod¬ 
der  is  fed  until  after  lambing  time,  when  each 
ewe  receives  one  quart  per  day  of  oats  and 
bran  mixed  in  equal  parts.  The  appearance 
of  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  indicated  that  they 
were  wrell  satisfied  with  the  ration  received. 


The  way  in  which  the  corn  fodder  is  raised  is  in¬ 
teresting.  The  corn  is  drilled  in  rows  28  inches  apart. 
The  past  year,  careful  account  was  kept  of  the  amount 
of  fodder  produced  on  a  given  area,  and  of  the  cost  per 
ton  of  producing  this  fodder.  Included  in  the  cost 
were  all  the  items  which  entered  into  its  production, 
except  rent  of  land,  from  plowing  the  ground  to  the 
housing  of  the  crop.  On  10  acres,  50  tons  of  corn  fod¬ 
der  were  produced,  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  per  ton.  This 


was  no  guesswork,  and  the  figures  given  are  correct. 
In  order  to  keep  a  large  number  of  sheep,  fodder  must 
be  secured  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  This  fodder 
is  corn,  and  no  other  crop  can  be  grown  which  will 
give  like  returns.  The  10  acres  of  corn  will  furnish 
one  feed  a  day  for  300  sheep  to  April  1.  Many  find 
that,  when  corn  fodder  is  packed  away  in  the  barn,  it 
becomes  moldy,  and  is  not  relished  by  stock.  To 
guard  against  this,  Mr.  King  makes  a  layer  of  straw 


or  hay  alternate  with  a  layer  of  corn  fodder.  He 
finds  that,  in  this  way,  the  straw  will  absorb  the 
moisture  of  the  fodder,  and  the  whole  mass  will  be 
preserved.  The  corn  fodder  is  fed  whole,  the  sheep 
being  made  to  do  their  own  cutting  and  grinding.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were  81  lambs  in  the  barn, 
and  only  four  had  been  lost.  This  is  a  good  record. 
Very  seldom  does  a  sheep  have  trouble  in  lambing,  or 
suffer  from  garget,  and  the  ration  which  is  being  fed 
these  sheep  is  worthy  the  study  of  those 
who  are  feeding  far  more  costly  rations, 
and  not  securing  so  good  results. 

At  two  months  old,  and  frequently,  at  an 
earlier  date,  the  lambs  are  ready  for  ship¬ 
ping.  Mr.  King’s  market  is  New  York,  and 
he  has  found  by  experience,  that  he  can 
get  better  returns  by  shipping  direct  to  his 
butcher  in  New  York,  rather  than  to  send 
to  the  commission  merchant.  He  explains 
the  difference  in  this  way :  If  the  lambs 
are  mussed  in  shipping,  or  the  market  is 
off,  and  the  lambs  go  to  the  commission 
man,  they  are  put  up  and  sold  for  what 
they  will  bring.  When  sent  to  his  butcher, 
if  not  presenting  a  proper  appearance, 
they  are  put  in  proper  shape  before  being 
put  on  the  market.  If  the  market  is  off, 
they  are  held  for  a  few  days  until  condi¬ 
tions  are  better.  Mr.  King  has,  for  several 
years,  been  shipping  to  the  same  man. 
They  have  come  to  understand  each  other  thoroughly. 
When  lambs  are  ordered  by  the  New  York  party,  he 
knows  that  they  will  be  there  at  the  time  specified, 
and  that  they  will  be  of  a  certain  quality.  Mr.  King 
has  come  to  know  the  man  with  whom  he  deals,  and 
would  never,  for  any  reason,  send  a  lamb  which  was 
inferior  in  any  way.  Confidence  between  the  shipper 
and  his  agent  is  absolutely  essential,  for  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  the  commission  merchant  or  the  butcher  must  be 
depended  upon  to  make  the  sales.  They,  in 
turn,  recognize  the  importance  of  having  a 
source  of  supply  which  is  sure,  and  whose 
product  is  always  high  grade.  Inferior 
lambs  will  always  be  found  in  every  flock, 
but  these  are  disposed  of  in  the  open  market, 
where  they  are  put  up  and  sold  on  their 
merits,  and  they  are  never  shipped  in  response 
to  an  order  for  choice  lambs.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  King’s  careful  ways  of  doing 
business,  he  once  received  an  order  for  a  con¬ 
signment  of  lambs  to  be  in  New  York  a  cer¬ 
tain  morning.  The  lambs  were  delivered  to 
the  express  company  at  Trumansburg,  but 
failed  to  go  by  the  train  which  would  get 
them  in  New  York  at  the  specified  time. 
The  dealer  in  New  York  had  sold  the  lambs 
promising  delivery  at  a  certain  time,  and  the 
lambs  were  on  the  platform  at  Trumans¬ 
burg.  Mr.  King  immediately  telegraphed 
his  agent  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  the 
agent,  by  being  notified,  had  time  to  pur¬ 
chase  in  the  general  market  the  lambs  neces¬ 
sary  to  fill  his  order.  Thus  by  prompt 
action,  the  agent  was  relieved  from  all 
embarrassment,  and  the  good  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  parties  was  in  no  way 
impaired. 

By  careful  attention  to  the  business  side  as 
well  as  the  practical  side  of  the  business,  Mr. 
King  has  made  a  success  of  early  lamb  rais¬ 
ing.  In  securing  ewes,  he  has  selected  strong, 
motherly  ones  rather  than  fancy  ones.  What 
he  has  done  any  man  can  do  who  has  the 
requisite  ability.  Many  have  made  failures, 
but  in  looking  for  the  cause  of  failure,  they 
should  not  overlook  the  man  who  conducted 
or  failed  to  conduct  the  operations. 
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Experiments  in  Raising  Early  Lambs'  at  j  Cornell 
Experiment  Station. 

For  several  years,  the'above-named  station  has  been 
conducting  experiments  in  early  lamb  raising.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  have  been  published  in 
Bulletin  88,  from  which  Figs.  69,  70  and  71  are  taken. 
The  difficulty  which  is  usually  met  is  to  get  the 
sheep  to  breed  at  the  proper  time.  Regarding  this 
subject,  the  bulletin  says: 

With  ordinary  precautions,  a  few  ewes  of  almost  any  flock  that 
is  at  all  suited  for  this  purpose,  will  breed  early,  and  will  fatten 
good  lambs,  but  when  early  lamb  raising  is  undertaken  on  a 
somewhat  extensive  scale,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  considerable 
number  of  ewes  lamb  at  about  the  same  time,  in  order  that  one 
or  more  pens  of  ewes  may  be  fed  the  same  ration.  If  the  lambs 
are  all  dropped  within  a  short  period,  the  labor  of  caring  for 
them  will  be  much  less  than  if  they  are  dropped  throughout  a 
long  period.  In  feeding  all  classes  of  stock,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  animals  that  are  fed  together  as  uniform  as  possible,  and 
particularly  is  this  essential  in  lamb  raising.  Whenever  the  ewes 
go  into  winter  quarters  in  good  flesh,  very  little  or  no  grain  and 
but  few  roots  should  be  fed  before  lambing  time;  this  will  enable 
the  owner  to  carry  his  ewes  through  a  critical  period  with  less 
trouble  than  if  grain  and  roots  are  fed  liberally  before  the  lambs 
are  born.  Whenever  grain  and  roots  are  fed  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  toewes before  lambing,  those  ewes  that  are  heavy  milkers 
will  give  the  owners  more  or  less  trouble  on  account  of  their 
udders  becoming  hard  and  inflamed  from  an  undue  secretion  of 
milk.  Of  course,  this  means  that  the  best  ewes  are  likely  to  be 
injured  and  a  loss  entailed  which  cannot  be  afforded,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  remedy  is  so  simple.  As  the  ewes  recover  from 
lambing,  grain  may  be  fed  in  small  quantities  at  first,  but  in¬ 
creased  as  fast  as  the  condition  and  character  of  the  ewes  will 
safely  permit.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained,  everything 
considered,  in  feeding  grain  as  described,  and  forcing  the  ewes 
to  their  utmost  for  a  period  of  four  to  eight  weeks  after  lambing. 
At  this  time,  extra  grain  and  care  will  bring  greater  returns 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  year;  the  profit  derived  from 
this  increased  flow  of  milk  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the 
total  yield.  A  little  extra  food  may  bring  the  lamb  into  prime 
condition,  and  cause  it  to  sell  for  the  highest  market  price,  while 
the  same  lamb  without  this  increased  nourishment  would  be  only 
in  fair  condition,  and  sell  in  the  market  for  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  price  of  prime  lambs. 

In  tests  of  the  different  breeds,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  Dorsetsand  Dorset  grades  have  given  the  best 
results.  The  following  tables  show  the  relative  size 
and  growth  made  by  Dorse ts  and  Shropshires  : 

Record  of  Growth  in  Weight  bt  Weeks. 

Thoroughbred  Shropshires. 

At 

No.  of  birth.  2d  3d  1th  5th  6th  7th  8th  9th 

Lamb,  ttis.oz.  Week.  Week.  Week.  Week.  Week.  Week.  Week.  Week. 


2 .  10-1  16.75  22.5  30  33.5  39.5  41.5  46.5  51. 

5  .  8-5  11.75  14.75  19  .  22  .  23.5  27.5  31.5  34.5 

17  .  10-13  13.5  15.5  . 

18  .  9-8  11.5  14 . 

Av.  wt....  9-11  13.37  16.68  24.5  27.75  31.5  36.00  39.00  42.79 
Av.  gain .  3.31  5.88  3.20  3.75  4.50  3.00  3.75 


Average  gain  for  whole  time,  3.91 

Record  of  Growth  in  Weight  by  Weeks. 
Thoroughbred  Dorsets. 

At 

No.  of  birth.  2d  3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th  9th 
Lamb.  lbs.  oz.  Week.  Week.  Week.  Week.  Week.  Week.  Week.  Week. 


3  .  11-8  17.25  23.5  30.5  36.5  42  .  47  .  49.5  56. 

4  .  8-14  13.50  18.25  24  .  30.5  36.5  42.5  45.5  51. 

7 .  11-6  13.  17.5  23 . 

Av.  wt....  10-9  14.58  19.75  25.8  33.5  39.25  44.7  47.5  53.5 

Av.  gain .  5.17  6.05  6.3  5.75  5.45  2.80  6.0 


Average  gain  for  whole  time,  5.36. 

The  present  regulation  by  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York  City  requires  that  the  lambs  shall  have 
heads  and  feet  removed  before  shipping.  This  rule 
was  adopted  as  a  protection  against  disease.  .Just 
how  it  protects,  we  are  unable  to  see.  The  best  mar¬ 
ket  for  lambs,  for  several  years,  has  been  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February.  If  the  lambs  can 
be  made  to  weigh  about  40  to  45  pounds,  they  will 
usually  bring  good  prices  during  these  months.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  months,  all  sales  are  by  the  head,  not  by  the 
pound.  The  average  price  received  this  year  by  Cor¬ 
nell  University  was  from  $0.50  to  $7  apiece  for  lambs 
seven  to  nine  weeks  old.  As  a  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  at  Cornell,  the  following  conclusions  have  been 
reached : 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  lambs  be  fat. 

The  market  early  in  the  season  does  not  require  so  large  lambs 
as  the  late  market.  The  best  early  market  commences  as  soon 
as  the  holiday  poultry  is  out  of  the  way,  usually  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January. 

Other  things  being  equal,  ewes  that  give  the  most  milk,  breed 
earliest  in  the  season. 

The  Horned  Dorset  sheep  have  bred  earlier  and  fattened  better 
lambs  than  the  Shropshires. 

There  Is  practically  no  difference  between  beets  and  ensilage  as 
a  succulent  food  for  ewes  rearing  early  lambs. 

Dressed  lambs  should  reach  the  New  York  market  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible;  as  Saturday  is  retailers’ day,  the  lambs 
ought  to  be  sold  before  Friday  noon. 

As  a  coarse  fodder  for  the  ewes,  and  also  for  the  lambs,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  good  clover  hay ;  in  fact,  this  is  one  of  the 
essentials  to  success  in  early  lamb  raising. 

As  a  rule,  ewes  respond  more  liberally  to  forced  feed  for  milk 
production  the  second  year  than  they  do  the  first. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lambs  are  dressed  determines,  to  quite 
an  extent,  their  selling  price.  Neatly  dressed  lambs  are  always 
preferred  to  those  of  like  quality,  poorly  dressed. 

Ewes  should  not  be  forced  for  milk  production  until  the  lambs 
are  a  few  days  old. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 


A  Poultry  Boy’s  Profit. —  I  am  II  years  old. 
I  commenced  taking  care  of  17  June  and  July  hatched 
W.  Leghorn  pullets,  November  13;  they  commenced 
laying  December  3.  During  December  they  laid  3>a 
dozen  eggs,  worth  88  cents ;  the  feed  cost  40  cents, 
leaving  a  balance  of  48  cents.  In  January,  11.5  dozen 
eggs,  $2.49;  feed.  40  cents,  balance  $2.09.  To  Febru¬ 
ary  19,  five  dozen  eggs,  70  cents ;  feed,  27  cents ;  bal¬ 
ance  43  cents.  Profit  for  2}£  months,  $3.  HUGH  prink. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET. 

WHAT  SOME  OF  THE  GROWERS  SAY. 

Varieties,  Methods  and  New  Ideas. 

Part  III. 

( Con  cl u d ed.) 

Onion  sets  have  been  very  largely  grown  around 
Philadelphia,  but  during  recent  years,  this  crop  has 
declined  in  favor,  because  growers  have  learned  to 
grow  large  onions  in  one  season,  by  transplanting. 
In  growing  sets,  the  ground  is  prepared  as  for  large 
onions,  and  heavily  seeded,  about  40  pounds  to  the 
acre  being  used  by  some  growers.  Gathering  the  sets 
is  an  expensive  operation,  as  it  must  be  done  by  hand, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  by  careless  or  incompetent 
labor,  as  the  operation  must  be  deftly  performed.  In¬ 
jury  to  the  root  crown  must  be  avoided,  when  running 
the  loosening  trowel  or  knife  under  the  row,  and  the 
sets  must  not  be  bruised.  The  usual  price  paid  for 
this  labor  is  one  cent  a  running  yard  for  four-row 
beds.  The  sets  are  dried  outside,  and  stored  in  un¬ 
heated  buildings,  the  loft  of  the  truckhouse  being  the 
usual  place.  The  sets  are  not  put  on  shelves,  but 
stored  in  crates  4x4  feet  square  and  about  four  inches 
deep,  the  bottom  being  made  of  ordinary  laths  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  inch  apart.  The  crates  are  piled 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  with  small  wooden  blocks  put 
across  the  corners,  so  as  to  keep  the  crates  about  one 
inch  apart,  and  thus  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
They  are  not  stirred  during  storage.  Freezing  does 
not  hurt  them,  but  they  bruise  with  a  touch  when  in 
this  condition,  hence  handling  should  be  avoided. 
During  a  wet  season,  they  sprout  much  more  readily 
than  when  dry,  being  easily  affected  by  the  moisture 
in  the  air. 

In  growing  onions  one  year  from  seed,  they  are  sown 
in  the  open  border  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  in  the  Spring,  or  in  a  cold  frame  in  March, 
being  ready  for  transplanting  in  about  six  weeks. 


BERRIES  UNDER  THE  ICE.  Fig.  72.  Page  167. 

Both  roots  and  tops  are  trimmed  a  little  when  trans¬ 
planted.  Onions  treated  in  this  way,  may  be  ready 
for  market  by  August  1,  with  good  culture.  Fall- 
planted  sets  are  used  to  produce  scullions  for  Spring 
use  ;  there  is  no  trouble  in  thus  -wintering  them,  in 
this  climate. 

Tomato  growing  under  glass  is  quite  largely  prac¬ 
ticed  near  Philadelphia,  especially  in  the  “Carnation 
Belt  ”  of  Chester  County,  where  the  carnation  grow¬ 
ers  use  tomatoes  as  an  extra  crop  in  the  carnation 
houses.  The  florist  has  to  study  intensive  culture 
quite  as  closely  as  the  farmer.  Many  of  the  truck 
growers  work  gradually  into  flower  growing,  selling 
both  flowers  and  vegetables  directly  to  the  consumer. 
A  place  of  this  kind  showed,  as  its  growing  crops  in 
January,  radishes,  tomatoes,  mushrooms,  rhubarb, 
violets,  carnations,  narcissus,  and  smilax.  The  rad¬ 
ishes  were  merely  put  in  as  a  catch  crop  on  a  vacant 
bench  ;  they  would  be  off  in  time  to  use  the  bench  for 
propagating  Chrysanthemums.  The  tomatoes  fol¬ 
lowed  Chrysanthemums.  The  variety  grown  was 
Stone,  the  seed  being  sown  in  well-drained  flats  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  The  little  plants  are  thinned,  and  potted  into 
23^-inch  pots.  If  they  begin  to  be  crowded  before  it 
is  time  to  plant  out  in  the  bench,  they  should  be  re¬ 
potted.  They  must  never  be  crowded  or  checked  in 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  Chrysanthemums  are  re¬ 
moved — usually  about  Thanksgiving  Day — the  toma¬ 
toes  are  planted  in  the  greenhouse  bench.  They  need 
warmth,  and  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  55 
to  60  degrees.  In  a  cooler  house,  they  will  grow,  but 
not  fruit.  The  plants  are  not  allowed  to  branch,  all 
the  laterals  being  removed,  and  each  plant  is  either 
tied  up  with  string,  or  staked. 

The  tomato  flowers  are  hand-fertilized  every  day,  a 
small  brush  or  fringy  flower  being  used  to  scatter  the 
pollen.  As  the  season  advances,  fruit  sets  more  read¬ 
ily,  and  fertilization  is  aided  by  small  flies  or  bees — 
though  the  bees  are  not  very  fond  of  tomato  honey. 
February  and  March  are  the  most  profitable  months 
for  the  sale  of  fruit  so  grown  ;  earlier  than  this,  the 
demand  is  not  great.  The  demand  is  emphatic  for  a 
smooth  tomato.  Stone,  Ignotum  and  Lorillard  are  all 


popular,  but  most  growers  gradually  select  a  strain 
of  their  own. 

Rhubarb  was  being  forced  under  a  side  bench  in  a 
carnation  house.  The  roots  had  been  cropped  two- 
years  out  of  doors ;  they  were  dug  and  brought  in  as 
needed,  and  packed  together  on  the  ground,  a  little 
loam  over  them.  On  being  asked  whether  asparagus 
could  not  be  forced  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Comly,  the 
owner  of  the  place,  said  that,  while  entirely  practic¬ 
able,  it  would  not  pay.  owing  to  southern  competi¬ 
tion.  The  rhubarb  is,  however,  a  profitable  crop. 
Mushrooms  were  being  grown  under  carnation 
benches,  with  a  canvas  screen  to  secure  darkness. 
This  is  quite  a  common  method  of  mushroom  culture 
among  florists.  The  lessening  of  profits  in  flower 
growing  makes  such  side  issues  of  decided  advantage. 

It  was  noted  that  all  the  most  progressive  market  gar¬ 
deners  disposed  of  their  products  directly  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.  without  the  intervention  of  a  middleman.  In 
selling  direct  to  the  consumer, the  growers  learn  more  of 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  purchasers,  and  must  pay 
close  attention  to  bunching,  boxing,  or  preparing. 
Among  minor  products  thus  sold,  are  the  soup  bunches, 
which,  in  Philadelphia,  must  include  leek,  parsley, 
celery  and  a  long  red  pepper.  The  peppers,  during  the 
Winter,  are  stored  in  crates,  like  onion  sets.  Celeriac  or 
turnip-rooted  celery  is  another  of  the  smaller  crops, 
grown  especially  for  the  German  trade.  There  was 
a  general  complaint  of  the  prevalence  of  insect  pests 
last  Summer,  aphis  especially  causing  much  damage 
to  lettuce.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to  treat  let¬ 
tuce  for  this  pest  outside.  e.  t.  r. 


SOUTH  JERSEY  FARMING  THAT  PAYS. 

PLANT-FOOD  IN  A  BAG. 

Asparagus,  Potatoes,  Hay,  Hogs  and  Lambs. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  II. 

I  told,  two  weeks  ago,  of  the  way  Mr.  Warren  Atkin¬ 
son  got  into  the  fertilizer  business  on  a  small  scale. 
He  tried  different  combinations  until  he  found  one 
that  suited  his  soil.  Instead  of  mixing  at  home,  he 
has  a  standard  formula  mixed  by  a  regular  manufac¬ 
turer.  Every  year,  dozens  of  readers  ask  how  to  tell 
what  a  fertilizer  is  worth.  Let  us  take  the  three 
brands  made  for  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  look  them  over  as 
an  object  lesson.  In  the  last  fertilizer  bulletin  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  among  the  analyses 
of  285  fertilizer  mixtures,  the  following  figures  are 
given  about  these  brands  : 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3 

Nitrogen— From  Nitrates . 

.  0.34 

.... 

From  ammonia  salts . 

1.49 

0.60 

0.75 

From  organic  matter . 

.  1.90 

1.76 

1.92 

Total  found . 

.  3.73 

2.36 

2.67 

Total  guaranteed . 

.  3.69 

2.05 

2.46 

Phosphoric  acid — Soluble  in  water . 

.  5.94 

4.98 

5.40 

Soluble  in  ammonium  citrate . 

.  3.76 

3.18 

2.92 

Insoluble . 

4.77 

4.79 

Total  found . 

.  12.95 

12.93 

13.11 

Total  guaranteed . 

.  10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Phosphoric  acid — Available— Found . 

.  9.70 

8.16 

8.32 

Available— Guaranteed . 

.  8.00 

8.00 

7.  (X) 

Potash — Found . 

.  7.50 

9.80 

7.55 

Guaranteed . 

8.50 

7.00 

Value  of  2,000  lbs.  at  station’s  prices . 

Selling  price  of  2,000  lbs.  at  consumer’s  depot. 

.129.01 

$26.26 

*25.28 

.  32.00 

28.00 

28.00 

How  shall  we  read  that  ?  Take  the  nitrogen  first. 
Of  liquid  manure,  well-rotted  compost,  and  fresh, 
strawy  manure,  all  farmers  know  that  the  liquid  is 
available  right  away.  Put  it  on  grass  or  grain  in  the 
Spring,  and  you  will  notice  a  greener  color  within  48 
liours.  Well-rotted  compost  comes  next.  Put  it  on 
cabbage  and  such  crops,  and  they  will  jump,  though 
not  so  fast  as  with  the  liquid.  Every  one  knows  that 
manure  that  has  been  three  months  in  the  compost 
heap  is  quicker  than  that  drawn  right  out  of  the 
stable.  We  usually  put  the  latter  on  corn,  as  we 
know  that  plant  needs  food  most  in  the  hot  days  of 
late  Summer,  when  the  slow-acting  manure  is  at  its 
best. 

The  chemist  divides  the  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer 
after  much  the  same  fashion.  “  From  nitrates,” 
means  the  part  of  the  nitrogen  which  is  found  in 
nitrate  of  soda  which,  like  liquid  manure,  is  the  most 
soluble  form.  In  the  No.  1  fertilizer,  there  were  about 
seven  pounds  of  nitrogen  from  this  source.  “  From 
ammonia  salts,”  represents  the  part  from  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  This  form  corresponds  to  the  compost,  not 
quite  so  soluble  as  the  nitrate  or  the  liquid,  therefore 
not  so  likely  to  be  lost.  As  stated  before,  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  likes  to  use  sulphate  of  ammonia,  because  a  good 
deal  of  his  soil  is  light  and  somewhat  leachy.  “  From 
organic  matter,”  means  the  part  taken  from  some  or¬ 
ganic  form  such  as  bone,  tankage,  fish  or  cotton-seed 
meal.  This  is  the  slowest  form  to  become  available, 
because  the  organic  matter  must  break  up  or  rot 
first,  and  often  this  does  not  happen  until  hot  weather. 
One  object  in  making  a  high-grade  fertilizer  is  to  mix 
all  three  forms  of  nitrogen  together.  The  nitrate 
starts  the  little  plant,  the  sulphate  carries  it  along, 
and  the  organic  comes  in  later  just  when  needed. 
Everybody  knows  that  you  cannot  raise  a  good  crop 
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by  pouring1  on  a  bucket  of  liquid  manure  in  the  Spring, 
and  then  leaving  it  till  harvest.  When  that  plant 
needs  nitrogen  to  finish  its  seeds,  the  chances  are 
that  there  will  be  none  within  reach,  because  it  will 
all  have  soaked  away.  We  must  have  all  three  forms 
to  be  sure. 

You  see  that  this  fertilizer  guaranteed  74  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  chemist  found  75  pounds.  You  can 
see  that,  if  the  chemist  stopped  there,  he  would  tell 
only  half  the  story.  By  figuring  again,  we  find  seven 
pounds  from  nitrates,  30  pounds  from  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  38  pounds  from  organic  matter.  Anybody 
can  see  that  it  is  worth  something  to  know  that  the 
whole  75  pounds  are  not  taken  from  organic  substances 
like  tankage.  One  form  is  worth  more  than  another, 
in  fact,  in  figuring  up  their  value,  they  would  rank 
about  as  follows:  Nitrogen  in  nitrates,  worth  14  cents 
a  pound  ;  in  “ammonia  salts  ”,  133^  cents  :  in  “organic” 
form,  from  3  to  14  cents.  For  example,  in  very  coarse 
fish  scrap,  the  chemist  values  the  nitrogen  at  three 
cents,  while  in  dried  and  finely-ground  fish,  it  is 
valued  at  14  cents.  Thus  a  manufacturer  might  take 
some  coarse  fish  or  tankage,  and  show  a  high  analysis 
of  nitrogen  which  would  be  of  little  value  in  the  early 
life  of  the  plant. 

Take  your  bulletin  and  look  over  the  analyses  in  it ; 
you  will  find  many  fertilizers  with  nothing  but  “  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen  ”,  or  but  a  whisper  of  other  forms.  Let 
them  alone  for  such  crops  as  potatoes  ;  they  will  dis¬ 
appoint  you  seven  times  out  of  10.  You  might  just  as 
well  buy  straw  chopped  up  and  colored  with  molasses 
and  water,  and  expect  it  to  give  as  good  crops  as  rich 
manure  out  of  a  compost  heap,  where  the  urine  was 
all  put  in.  Never  mind  what  the  agent  has  to  say 
about  his  “  total  amount  of  nitrogen  ”.  There  is  more 
or  less  nitrogen  in  sawdust,  but  it  is  of  mighty 
little  account  until  rotted.  Make  the  agent  guarantee 
the  amount  of  each  kind  of  nitrogen  his  fertilizers  con¬ 
tain.  Our  advice  is  to  get  all  three  kinds,  if  possible, 
and  never  use  less  than  two.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  this  in  our  Fertilizer  Special.  I  want  to 
say  here  that  Mr.  Atkinson,  like  thousands  of  other 
farmers,  after  repeated  trials,  has  found  that  this 
matter  of  providing  nitrogen  in  suitable  forms  is  the 
keynote  in  fertilizer  farming. 

The  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  problems  are  easier 
to  understand.  The  ckem’st  found  in  a  ton  of  No.  1, 
194  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in  two  different  forms, 
which  may  both  be  called  “  available”  for  plants.  The 
seller  guaranteed  100  pounds.  There  w’ere  140  pounds 
of  potash  guaranteed,  and  the  chemist  found  150 
pounds.  Full  particulars  about  all  this  will  be  given 
in  the  Fertilizer  Special.  It  is  enough  to  say  now 
that  the  $29.01  represent  the  value  of  the  75  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  194  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  150 
pounds  of  potash  in  this  ton  of  fertilizer,  at  the  aver¬ 
age  prices  at  which  these  substances  can  be  bought  in 
the  open  market.  The  difference  between  $29.01  and 
$32  is  supposed  to  represent  the  cost  of  bagging,  mix¬ 
ing.  handling  and  other  expenses  of  the  manufacturer 
and  dealer.  Of  course,  the  manufacturer,  buying  in 
large  lots,  can  obtain  better  figures  than  the  small 
buyer,  but  these  comparisons  are  fair  as  guides  to 
ordinary  purchasers. 

I  have  taken  some  space  to  explain  these  matters 
because  farmers  usually  want  such  information  right 
at  this  time.  Next  week  I  shall  try  to  tell  how  the 
fertilizer  is  used.  _  u.  w.  c. 

DOES  THE  ROOSTER  INCREASE  EGG  YIELD  ? 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  hens  lay  better  if  kept  separate 
from  the  roosters;  but  In  a  recent  prize  contest,  every  man  who 
won  a  prize  for  the  largest  number  of  eggs  from  a  given  number 
of  hens,  had  a  rooster  in  the  pen  with  the  laying  hens.  How  do 
poultry  authorities  reconcile  the  facts  with  the  theory  ? 

What  the  Authorities  Say. 

The  male  bird  has  no  influence  on  egg-production. 
As  a  rule  one  can  get  as  many  with  or  without. 

J.  F.  CRANGLE. 

1  have  not  the  data  conveniently  at  hand,  but  I  think 
the  experiment  was  tried  at  one  of  the  experiment 
stations,  and  it  was  much  in  favor  of  having  flocks 
without  male  birds.  wm.  h.  truslow. 

While  I  have  never  tried  the  experiment,  I  always 
thought  it  better  to  keep  males  away  from  the  hens, 
excepting  when  wanting  the  eggs  for  hatching.  The 
mere  fdet  that  the  eggs  would  keep  better  would  be 
an  advantage.  d.  A.  mount. 

If  1  were  keeping  a  flock  of  hens  for  eggs  only,  I 
would  certainly  have  a  cock  to  head  the  flock.  Take, 
for  example,  two  flocks  ;  head  one  with  a  good,  atten¬ 
tive  cock,  and  leave  the  other  without.  Let  them  out 
in  the  morning  and  observe  the  two  flocks  ;  the  one 
headed  by  the  cock,  if  he  is  attentive,  will  go  forag¬ 
ing  around  the  yard  (if  confined),  the  cock  scratching 
the  earth,  then  calling  the  hens  to  come  and  get  some¬ 
thing  he  has  found,  keeping  up  a  little  excitement 
all  day,  and  in  that  way,  the  fowls  get  exercise,  and 
keep  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  flock  without  a 


cock  are  quiet  and  more  docile  ;  they  move  around  in 
a  leisurely  way,  and  do  not  have  the  excitement  of  a 
pen  that  is  headed  by  a  cock.  No  matter  how  you 
make  them  work  and  scratch,  the  pen  headed  by  the 
cock  will  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  keeping  him. 
As  to  how  poultry  authorities  reconcile  the  fact  with 
the  theory,  it  is  difficult  to  answer  ;  the  more  theories 
we  have,  the  more  we  can  work  them  out  and,  perhaps, 
bring  out  some  of  them  as  facts.  The  trouble  with 
some  poultry  men  is  that  they  get  a  theory  and  talk  it 


A  PLATFORM  CURCULIO  TRAP.  Flo.  73. 

over  so  much  that  they  think  it  is  a  fact,  without 
trying  it.  wm.  j.  salter. 

The  influence  of  the  male  on  egg  production  has 
not  been  definitely  settled  by  experiment.  I  am  aware 
that  some  trials  have  been  made,  but  they  have  not 
been  comprehensive  enough  to  determine  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  held  by  some  successful  poultrymen  who 
are  specialists  in  egg  production,  that  the  male  has 
no  business  in  the  laying  pen.  I  am  well  aware  that 


A  HOMEMADE  “BUG  CATCHER."  Flo.  74. 

the  writers  on  poultry  topics  are  not  agreed  on  this 
subject.  For  egg  production  there  are  three  essen¬ 
tials  :  1,  a  natural  tendency  of  the  fowl  toward  egg 

production  ;  2,  a  good-sized  fowl  having  great  capacity 
and  a  strong  constitution  ;  3,  proper  food  for  produc¬ 
ing  this  product.  When  such  fowls  consume  large 
quantities  of  food-  the  force  thus  expended  is  directed 
wholly^in  the  line  of  egg  production.  _Those  who  have 


“BUG  CATCHER”  FOLDED  UP.  Fig.  75. 

made  feeding  for  egg  production  the  greatest  study, 
are  inclined  to  place  less  importance  on  the  influence 
of  the  male  than  others.  The  most  successful  poul¬ 
trymen  of  my  acquaintance  think  it  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary  to  provide  males  for  any  but  the  breeding  pens. 

GEO.  C.  WATSON. 

The  fact  that  each  flock  of  hens  winning  a  prize  for 
tke  greatest  number  of  eggs  laid,  had  a  rooster  with 


them,  does  not  signify ;  they  might  have  had  a  goat 
or  donkey  in  the  pen  with  them,  and  won  the  prize 
just  the  same.  That  there  was  a  rooster  with  them  I 
regard  as  a  mere  coincidence.  Conditions  are  what 
tell.  I  am  very  sure,  after  years  of  experience,  that 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  male  bird  in  the  flock 
does  not  affect  the  average  number  of  eggs  laid. 

H.  J.  BLANCHARD. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  ordinarily,  a  hen  will  lay  more 
eggs  in  celibacy,  unless  the  number  of  hens  is  very 
small.  With  a  gentlemanly  escort,  it  may  be  that  the 
desire  to  incubate  may  be  increased.  I  do  believe 
that,  when  a  hen  is  allowed  to  hatch  and  rear  a  brood 
of  chickens,  she  will  lay  more  eggs  in  the  year  for  the 
rest  such  process  gives  her.  The  assertion  that  hens 
without  roosters  lay  more  eggs,  is  far-fetched  and  has 
no  reason  to  back  it.  Where  the  attention  of  the 
male  becomes  a  perfect  harassment,  the  nervous  de¬ 
rangement  may  decrease  the  egg  product,  i.  k.  felch. 

fallens  may  not  lay  any  more  eggs  if  not  with  a  male, 
but  will  lay  fully  as  many,  as  the  formation  of  the  egg 
within  the  hen  is  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
male.  If  males  arc  heavy,  they  annoy  the  hens  and 
sometimes  injure  them.  The  fact  that  the  prize-winners 
had  males  with  the  flocks  may  have  been  accidental. 
That  a  contest  had  to  be  made,  is  proof  that  hens  do  lay 
without  the  presence  of  males.  I  have  had  equal  re¬ 
sults  with  both  methods.  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

We  have  never  tried  the  experiment  as  to  whether 
the  hens -laid  better  with  or  without  the  presence  of 
the  male  fowl,  bat  always  supposed  that  the  company 
of  the  male  induced  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  hen 
for  incubation,  which  would  naturally  make  her  a 
better  egg-producer  without  him.  Whenever  we  have 
removed  the  male  fowl  after  the  breeding  season  was 
over,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  egg  produc¬ 
tion  was  much  increased.  JAMES  ranxin. 

Though  it  is  frequently  stated  that  hens  will  lay  • 
more  eggs  if  no  rooster  is  kept  with  them,  I  think  it 
is  a  mistaken  idea,  as  in  my  opinion,  the  presence  of  a 
rooster  will  in  no  way  affect  the  number  of  eggs.  Of 
course,  when  eggs  are  not  wanted  for  hatching,  the 
roosters  are  only  an  extra  expense.  One  can  keep  an 
extra  hen  in  place  of  every  rooster,  and  if  the  eggs 
should  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  they  will  keep  in 
better  condition.  The  fact  that  all  the  prizes  for  large 
egg-production  were  won  by  flocks  which  had  roosters 
with  them,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
not  one  person  in  100  keeps  his  flocks  without  any 
males.  If  any  one  should  compete  for  the  prizes  who 
kept  no  males,  he  may  not  prove  so  skillful  a  feeder, 
or  have  as  good  laying  stock  as  his  competitors. 

.J.  E.  STEVENSON. 


JARRING  FOR  CURCUU0S. 

Questions  regarding  the  best  means  of  combating 
the  cureulio  are  often  received  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  this 
destructive  insect  causing  great  damage  in  many  plum, 
peach  and  cherry  orchards.  A  reader  at  Geiger's  Mills, 
Pa.,  makes  inquiry  as  follows  on  this  subject : 

Can  you  fcive  information  as  to  how  best  to  destroy  or  catch  the 
cureulio,  and  whether  there  is  any  simple  device  made  for  jarring 
the  trees  ? 

This  insect  cannot  be  combated  successfully  by 
spraying,  though  the  use  of  arsenites  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  at  the  time  when  the  parent  beetles  are  lay¬ 
ing  their  eggs,  and  also  before  the  buds  are  open.  The 
method  now  adopted  by  large  orchardists  is  that  of 
jarring  the  trees,  and  thus  shaking  the  insects  into  a 
receptacle  from  which  they  may  be  removed  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  jarring  is  done  with  a  padded  mallet, 
and  should  begin  with  the  falling  of  the  petals  of  the 
blossoms,  continuing  until  no  more  beetles  are  caught. 
The  jarring  period  lasts  about  two  weeks,  and  jarring 
should  be  done  every  day. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  cureulio  trap  is  shown  in 
Fig.  73,  consisting  merely  of  a  sheet  drawn  over  a 
frame,  the  construction  being  plainly  shown  in  the 
picture.  The  insects  must  be  swept  from  this  and 
destroyed,  before  moving  to  another  tree.  Another 
homemade  “  bugcatcher  ”  is  shown  in  Fig.  74,  from 
Bulletin  35  of  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station. 
This  is  transported  on  a  wheeled  frame,  and  may  be 
closed  like  an  umbrella,  as  shown  in  Fig.  75.  The 
value  .of  jarring  is  shown  by  the  increased  yield  of 
fruit  where  this  practice  is  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
the  cost  is  but  trifling.  Persistent  effort,  by  all  fruit 
growers,  seems  likely  greatly  to  reduce  the  damage 
caused  by  this  pest.  Fallen  fruit,  which  harbors  the 
insect,  should  always  be  removed  from  the  orchard. 

Although  apples  and  pears  are  attacked  by  the  cur- 
culio,  the  fruit  does  not,  in  these  cases,  drop  from  this 
cause  and,  except  in  a  few  varieties  of  apples,  the 
larva  is  unable  to  mature  in  the  fruit  maturing  on 
the  tree.  The  beetles  hibernate  during  the  Winter. 
The  larva  is  beyond  the  reach  of  insecticides,  so  that 
the  jarring  of  thr  trees  and  gathering  of  the  fallen 
fruits  are  the  only  ways  in  which  it  may  be  destroyed, 
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[Every  query  nmnl  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  Ik  not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Asl< 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

THE  BUG  DOCTOR'S  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

HOME  INSECT  PEHT8  DISPOSED  OK. 

Galls  on  Thick  Hoots.  Visiting  a  nursery  establishment  some 
time  ago,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  large  number  of 
galls  that  were  on  the  roots  of  peach,  plum,  apple,  pear,  Japan 
chestnuts,  and  other  stock.  These  galls  varied  In  size  from  that 
of  a  marble  to  a  duck’s  egg.  It  was  claimed  that  they  would  not 
Injure  the  trees  for  any  future  time.  Would  you  advise  any  one 
to  plant  such  trees?  What  Is  the  cause,  and  Is  there  any  remedy? 
Queens  County,  N.  Y.  c.  k.  i*. 

No  one  has  yet  satisfactorily  explained  the  cause  of 
these  curious  root-galls  which  have  become  quite  com¬ 
mon,  and  lot  ve  attracted  much  notice  <>f  late  years. 
Experts  are  now  at  work  upon  the  mysterious  disease 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  may  get  some 
definite  knowledge  in  a  few  years.  Several  theories 
are  now  afloat  to  account  for  them,  but  none  is  based 
upon  careful  experiments.  Not  knowing  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  one  cannot  d<>  more  than  guess  at  a  remedy. 
About  all  that  can  be  said  at  present  is  to  cut  off  and 
pare  off  the  knots,  and  paint  the  wounds  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  No,  I  would  certainly  not  advise  any 
one  to  plant  trees  bearing  the  galls.  Peach  trees  are 
often  so  weakened  by  them  aN  to  become  worthless  in 
a  few  years,  while  others  may  revive  and  become  pay¬ 
ing  plants.  M.  v.  s. 

Hpiiayino  Trees  With  Muriate  ok  Potash. — Can  l  uhc  muriate 
of  potash  (SO  to  H5  per  cent)  to  make  a  solution  to  spray  on  to  the 
trunks  and  limbs  of  old  apple  trees?  Would  It  Injure  them  If  ap¬ 
plied  very  early  before  the  buds  begin  to  expand  ?  Would  It  be 
elTeetlve  to  kill  Houle  inserts,  moss,  fungus,  etc.?  If  not,  what 
ran  1  add  to  it,  or  use  Instead,  that  would  be  cheap  and  better 
for  the  purpose  ?  The  muriate  of  potash  would  not  be  wasted,  as 
It  would  be,  also,  a  good  fertilizer  for  the  trees.  *  i„  b. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

Yes.  you  can  spray  a  solution  of  muriate  of  potash 
on  to  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  old  apple  trees,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly,  without  injury  to  dormant  buds.  But,  in 
answer  to  the  second  question,  1  would  notexpect  such 
a  solution  to  kill  any  of  the  insect  or  fungous  life 
which  might  exist  on  the  bark.  Thus,  while  it  is  true 
that  the  fertilizer  would  not  be  entirely  wasted  if 
sprayed  upon  the  tree,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  apply  the  fertilizer  to  the  tree  in  that  man¬ 
ner.  It  would  lie  much  more  profitable  to  the  tree 
and  yourself  to  scatter  the  muriate  on  the  soil.  One 
must  not  expect  any  noticeable  insecticidal  effects 
from  the  commercial  fertilizers  when  applied  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  quantities.  A  solution  of  whale-oil  soap,  one 
pound  in  from  two  to  five  gallons  of  water,  would  have 
a  much  more  destructive  effect  upon  insect  life  upon 
the  bark,  and  Bordeaux  Mixture  would  exert  most 
deleterious  influence  upon  its  fungi.  A  careful  scrap¬ 
ing  off  of  the  old,  loose  bark  from  the  trunks  and 
larger  limbs  would  do  much  to  remove  insect  and 
fungous  life,  more  than  a  spraying  of  muriate  of 
potash  would.  Ik*  sure  that  there  are  scales  or  some 
other  enemies  on  the  trunks  before  you  waste  any¬ 
thing  on  washes  for  the  bark  after  you  have  thor¬ 
oughly,  yet  carefully,  scraped  the  trees.  m.  v.  h. 

TRAPPING  Tint  Coiilino  Morn.  In  the  California  Fruit  Grower, 

I  IVtnl  the  following  note.  Ih  there  anything  In  It? 

“The  Germans  have  a  trap  for  the  Codling  moth  which  Ih  Him- 
pie  and  claimed  to  he  efflcaclouH.  Glass  Joth  are  lined,  suspended 
by  wires  In  the  treeH.  They  are  hung  at  an  angle,  being  partly 
filled  with  a  thick  nyrup  of  sugar  and  water  In  which  a  tcaspoun- 
ful  of  apple  Jelly  has  been  mixed.  The  ncent  of  the  Jelly  attracts 
the  moths,  and  among  other  varieties  of  Insects,  an  many  as  20  or 
80  Codling  moths  have  been  caught  In  one  Jar  In  a  night." 

SUBSCRIBER. 

In  181)5,  one  of  the  German  horticultural  papers, 
Her  I’raktische  Ratgeber,  recorded  some  experiments 
with  glasses  of  apple  jelly  hung  up  in  the  trees  to  at¬ 
tract  Codling  moths.  I  have  referred  to  this  in  a  foot 
note  in  my  recent  bulletin  on  this  insect  (Bulletin  143  of 
Cornell  Experiment  Station),  but  I  did  not  glean  from 
the  reports  that  any  such  number  as  this  correspondent 
mentions  were  caught  in  a  single  trap  in  one  night. 
The  reports  leave  little  doubt  that  genuine  Codling 
moths  were  thus  trapped,  but  it  required  hundreds  of 
the  little  glasses  of  jelly  hung  in  various  parts  of  a 
comparatively  few  trees  to  attract  relatively  few  of 
the  moths,  and  half  of  these  were  males.  The  labor 
and  expense  involved  in  placing  these  traps  is  far 
greater  than  our  present  spraying  method  of  combat¬ 
ing  the  insect,  and  the  traps  are  far  less  effective  in 
reducing  the  numbers  of  the  wormy  apples  produced. 
Many  experiments  have  been  tried  with  all  sorts  of 
traps  of  this  kind  in  this  country  by  such  reliable  ob¬ 
servers  as  Riley,  Cook  and  Atkins,  and  so  few  Codling 
moths  were  captured  as  to  show  conclusively  the  en¬ 
tire  futility  of  attempting  to  check  the  pest  in  this 


way.  Most  of  the  reported  captures  of  the  insect  in 
large  numbers  at  baits  or  traps  are  the  results  of  mis¬ 
taken  identity.  m.  v.  s. 

Headino  Out  Cmmbino  Insects.  What  Ih  the  bent  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  Insects  from  am-ending  fruit  trees  In  the  Spring?  If  wide 
bands  of  common  Hheathlng  paper  were  Hecurely  tied  on  near 
the  ground,  what  Hiibstancc,  nr  mixture,  would  be  good  to  uhc  on 
them  for  that  purpose  ?  Would  Dendrolene  do  if  two  applications 
were  made,  one  early  In  Spring,  and  another  during  the  Hummer? 
If  ho,  where  can  It  be  obtained  ?  l.  n. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  hext.  way  to  prevent  in¬ 
sects  from  ascending  fruit  trees.  Dozens  of  devices 
are  recommended  to'do  this.  Various  sorts  of  wire- 
traps,  etc.,  are  being  devised  and  tested.  I  think 
E.  B.’.s  scheme  of  using  a  paper  band  smeared  with 
some  substance  will  work  as  well  as  anything,  pro¬ 
viding  the  proper  substance  can  be  found  to  put  on  the 
band.  I  have  doubts  about  Dendrolene  being  tin* 
best  substance  for  this  purpose.  I  have  seen  insects 
walking  over  bands  of  Dendrolene  smeared  on  trees. 
To  tie  on  the  paper  bands  properly,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  first  to  scrape  off  the  rough  bark,  and  then  use  a 
little  oakum  or  cotton  batting  to  fill  up  any  crack  or 
crevice  underneath  the  band  through  which  the  insect, 
might  crawl.  One  correspondent  has  just  written  me 
that  he  caught  hundreds  of  the  wingless  females  of 
the  Canker  worms  by  smearing  a  band  thus  put  on 
with  Morrill’s  Tree  Ink;  I  do  not  know  what  this 
substance  is.  Anything  which  will  remain  very  sticky 
for  some  time,  will  answer  the  purpose.  I  have  an 
idea  that  ordinary  coal  tar,  to  which  a  little  oil 
or  grease  has  been  added,  would  prove  quite  effectual. 
Certainly,  coal  tar  and  printer’s  ink  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  and,  in  many  cases,  successfully  used  for 
this  purpose.  If  there  is  anything  better  than  such 
a  paper  band  smeared  with  cither  of  the  two  sub¬ 
stances  just  mentioned,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  There 
is  a  chance  for  some  careful  experiments  with  these 
different  substances  so  that  it  may  be  known  which 
is  the  best.  Do  not  apply  Dendrolene  to  the  bark  of 
young  trees,  as  it  lias  killed  hundreds  of  trees  when 
thus  applied.  M.  v,  s. 


Quality  of  Certain  Peas. 

A.  (!.  //.,  (!alain,  VL  Considering  the  quality  alone,  wlilrli  of 
the  two  peas  Amerlean  Wonder  and  Nott’H  JCxedHlor  will  the 
most  nearly  approach  the  Champion  of  England  ? 

Ann.  In  qutiiUu,  there  is  so  little  difference  that  we 
can  make  no  distinction. 

Bottom  Land  for  Barley. 

H.  //. ,  Waterloo,  Inil.  I  have  eight  acres  of  bottom  land  that  I 
am  thinking  of  Mowing  to  barley.  The  noil  Ih  of  a  redd Inh  color 
and  quite  Btlclty.  Few  plow*  will  Hcour  in  It.  Will  barley  he 
likely  to  do  well  ?  Ilmv  much  should  1  how  to  the  acre  ?  I  have 
had  three  crops  of  good  corn  on  it.  The  object  Is  to  get  the 
Held  needed  to  Timothy  or  some  other  pasture  grass. 

Ann.-  The  land  mentioned  should  raise  barley.  If 
B.  B.  keeps  stock,  and  desires  to  increase  the  amount 
of  stock  food,  I  would  suggest  raising  oats  instead  of 
barley.  Unless  the  land  is  so  rich  that  the  oats  will 
go  down,  a  large  crop  should  be  produced.  If  barley 
is  to  be  grown,  prepare  the.  land  as  early  as  condi¬ 
tions  will  permit  in  the  Spring,  and  sow  barley  at  the 
rate  of  2  to  2 '4  bushels  per  acre.  For  the  grass  seed¬ 
ing,  use  four  quarts  of  Timothy,  one-half  bushel  of  Red- 
top  and  two  quarts  of  Red  clover  seed  per  acre.  i,.  a.  c. 

Locust  Seeds  and  How  to  Plant  Them. 

().  A.,  Holley,  N.  K.  I.  Where  can  locust  seeds  he  bought?  2. 
Which  kind  Is  the  most  desirable,  considering  rapid  growth,  and 
the  most  useful  for  posts  and  fence  slakes  ?  3.  How  should  the 
seeds  be  prepared  for  planting?  4.  How  deep  planted  ?  5.  Do 
the  plants  make  as  rapid  growth  the  first  year  as  other  trees  ? 
(I.  How  much  seed  per  acre  should  be  planted  ?  7.  Would  they 
grow  oil  land  on  which  water  stands  through  the  winter?  H. 
How  far  apart  should  they  lie  planted  ? 

A  ns. — 1.  Black  or  Yellow  locust  seed  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  seedsmen  dealing  in  tree  seeds.  .).  M.  Tlior- 
burn  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or  I).  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
It  retails  at  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  pound.  Honey  or 
Three-I, horned  locust  is  handled  by  but  few  seedsmen, 
as  there  is  little  call  for  it.  3.  The  Robinia  1‘seudaeaeia, 
Black  or  Yellow  locust,  is  the  most  desirable  for  tim¬ 
ber,  being  a  more  rapid  grower,  making  a  larger  tree, 
and  the  wood  is  more  durable.  It  grows  on  any  kind 
of  soil,  not  under  water  in  winter,  and  is  easily  trans¬ 
planted.  :i.  'I’lie.  sei'.d  should  lit*,  soaked  in  boiling 
water  before  sowing,  otherwise  it  may  lie  in  the 
ground  for  one  or  more  years,  coming  up  very  irregu¬ 
larly,  hence  making  a  poor  stand.  4.  Now  in  two-foot 
rows,  and  cover  lightly  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
inch.  5.  It  is  one  of  the.  most  rapid  growing  seedlings, 
making  from  one  foot  in  a  very  dry  year,  to  four  and 
even  five  feet  in  it  wet  season.  (5.  They  should  be 
sown  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  so  that  they  can  be 
cultivated  with  a  horse  cultivator.  Sowing  them 
broadcast  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
seed;  unless  the  ground  were  well  worked  up,  and 
free  from  weeds,  the  plants  would  likely  be  smothered 
by  them.  They  could  not  be  cultivated,  and  would  be 
much  more  expensive  to  dig.  One  pound  of  seed  should 
raise  from  500  to  700  plants.  7.  Honey  locust  would 
lie  better  than  Black  " locust  where  the  water  stands 


during  the  winter,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
they  would  stand  it.  Very  few  trees  will  grow  under 
such  conditions,  Willows  and  Cottonwoods  might  do 
so.  The  Black  locust  would  do  well  if  only  occasion¬ 
ally  under  water,  but  no  bard-wooded  tree  will  stand 
it  long.  8.  I  f  for  timber,  plant  4  x  4  or  6  x  (5  feet,  every 
other  one  being  cut  out  as  soon  as  large  enough  for 
hop  poles  or  fence  posts,  leaving  the  others  to  grow  to 
a  larger  size.  At  the  above  distances,  they  will  grow 
upright,  and  very  soon  shade  the  ground  so  that  they 
will  need  no  further  cultivation.  As  they  grow  until 
frost  the  first  year,  they  are  occasionally  killed  back 
part  way.  Two  years  ago,  this  was  the  case  with 
locust.  Box  elder,  Catalpa  and  Black  walnut,  but  they 
all  made  a  larger  growth  than  usual  tin*  next  season. 
The  young  trees  can  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  heeled 
in  on  high  or  sloping  ground,  and  a  light  covering  of 
leaves  thrown  over  the  tops,  or  they  can  be  planted 
permanently  in  the  fall,  but  notin  as  wet  a  place  as 
O.  A.  mentions.  As  they  are  very  late  to  begin  growth 
in  the  Spring,  I  would  prefer  keeping  them  over. 

Illinois.  TIIOH.  II.  DOUGLAS. 

What  Fertilizers  for  Onions  ? 

A.  //. . S’..  Chaplin,  Conn.  I  have  one-fourth  aero  of  land  which  I 
wish  to  sow  to  onions.  How  shall  I  prepare  the  land  ?  It  was 
Pfroen  sod,  plowed  last  Fall,  a  heavy,  sandy  loam,  very  (food  grass 
land.  I  have  raised  onions  on  a  small  plot  of  ground  In  the  same 
field,  but  they  did  not  eoine  lip  to  the  standard.  What  kind  of 
seed  should  I  use  ?  What  about  transplanting  ?  What  kind  or 
fertilizer  should  I  use  ? 

Anh. — A.  H.  N.  does  not  tell  how  his  plot,  which  was 
plowed  last  Fall,  is  manured.  I  will,  therefore,  go  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  not  manured,  and  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  partially  run  out  sod,  but  naturally  strong. 
If  the  ground  was  well  plowed  last  Fall,  as  I  suppose, 
it  should  not  be  replowed,  as  would  be  the  case  for 
potatoes,  as  onions  like  a  solid  seed-bed.  In  the  Spring, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough,  that  is,  when  it 
will  dry  and  crumble  behind  the  harrow,  let  him  sow 
sit  the  rate  of  75  bushels  of  good  unleached  ashes,  and 
one  ton  of  ground  bone  per  acre  or,  what  would  per¬ 
haps,  give  him  more  nitrogen,  one  ton  of  special  mar¬ 
ket  garden  fertilizer,  put  up  by  some  reputable  maker. 
If  the  ground  has  had  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure, 
say  15  two-horse  loads  per  acre  of  manure  not  leached 
by  outdoor  exposure,  three-quarters  of  a  ton  per  acre 
of  some  good  superphosphate  will  do  without  the 
ashes.  Then  harrow.  When  lie  thinks  it  is  harrowed 
enough,  harrow  some  more.  Thoroughly  mix  and 
thoroughly  pulverize  the  top  three  or  four  inches  of 
soil  and  fertilizer.  Rake  over  thoroughly  to  level  the 
surface  and  remove  all  stones,  coarse  manure,  etc. 
Whether  he  should  raise  red,  white  or  yellow  onions 
depends  upon  the  demand  of  his  local  market.  The 
seed  should  be. sown  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  with  12 
or  14  seeds  to  the  running  foot,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  pounds  per  acre.  Following  this  plan,  lie 
will  have  no  need  of  transplanting  or  thinning. 

K  0.  in  l«l  K. 

Don't  Drain  the  Barnyard. 

I.  F.  //.,  Newark,  N.  Y.  How  can  I  drain  my  barnyard  ?  It  Is 
ItnpoHHlble  to  have  a  cistern  in  the  yard,  bull  might  have  one 
outside.  There  is  no  other  way  for  the  water  to  run  oil,  only  to 
paBS  under  one  of  two  buildings.  Will  common  drainage  tile  do 
it?  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  the  tile  clogging  with  fine 
manure  ? 

Anh.  You  will  need,  at  least,  a  six-inch  pipe  with 
it  heavy  fall  to  drain  such  a  yard.  The  sediment  will 
clog  a  smaller  pipe.  Why  drain  the  yard  at  all  ?  Better 
use  muck,  sods,  straw  or  other  trash  to  absorb  the 
water.  Scrape  the  yard  into  a  saucer  shape,  and  keep 
it  well  filled,  even  if  you  have  to  haul  in  sand  or 
gravel.  It  will  pay  you  better  to  hold  the  water  in  tin- 
yard  than  it  will  to  drain  it  out. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Corn  Cobs. 

II.  A.  ().,  Colutnbus,  N.  •/.  What,  are  corn  cobs  worth  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  either  to  burn  or  spread  on  the  ground?  I  can  get  them 
from  the  mills  for  50  cents  a  load  of  sa.v  (If)  bushels. 

Anh. — The  way  to  utilize  corn  cobs  as  a  fertilizer  is 
to  burn  them  and  use  the  ashes  as  you  would  lin- 
lcached  wood  ashes.  A  ton  of  corn  cobs  will  make, 
when  thoroughly  burned,  about  37  pounds  of  ashes 
containing  less  than  15  cents’  worth  of  plant  food. 
Unless  you  can  burn  them  and  utilize  the  beat  to  save 
other  fuel,  they  are  not  worth  50  cents  a  load. 

Some  Fertilizer  Questions. 

I.  (/.,  Schade,  Tmn.  What  Is  the  composition  of  boot!  meal,  and 
what  is  necessary  to  add  to  It  to  make  It  a  complete  fertilizer? 
What  percentage  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  anil  pot¬ 
ash  should  a  complete  fertilizer  contain  as  near  iih  can  be  given 
without  knowing  the  kind  of  soil  or  the  crop  to  lm  raised?  I 
merely  want  something  to  help  form  my  Judgment.  Will  muriate 
of  potash  or  kalnlt  make  potatoes  waxy  instead  of  mealy,  when 
cooked?  If  bo,  what  form  of  potash  Is  most  easily  obtained  In 
Its  Htead,  and  what  amount  (per  cent  In  above  analysis)  Hhould 
lie  used  ?  How  much  more  potash  is  required  for  potatoes  and 
fruit  trees  than  for  farm  crops,  speaking  generally  ? 

Ann. — Ail  average  sample  of  bone  meal  contains  3% 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  34  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  A  fairly  good  fertilizer  for  fruits  can  be  made 
by  mixing  three  parts  of  bone  meal  with  one  part  by 
weight  of  muriate  of  potash.  For  potatoes  or  vege¬ 
table*,  some  more  quickly  available  form  of  nitrogen 
would  be- needed  in  addition  to  the  bone.  On  average 
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soil,  for  most  farm  crops,  we  would  want  a  fertilizer 
containing,  at  least,  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  seven 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  six  of  potash.  For  potatoes, 
we  would  want  a  little  more  nitrogen,  and  eight  per 
cent  of  potash,  while  for  fruit,  we  would  feel  justified 
in  using  10  per  cent  of  potash  and  less  nitrogen.  Cer¬ 
tain  experiments  have  shown  that  potatoes  grown 
with  muriate  or  kainit  contain  less  starch  than  those 
grown  with  sulphate  of  potash.  The  salt  in  the 
muriate  is  thought  to  make  the  difference.  The  sul¬ 
phate  contains  practically  as  much  potash  as  the 
muriate. 

Experiments  with  Potatoes  and  Fertilizers. 

C.  /’.  ().,  Lyman.  .V.  //.  Last  year,  1  carried  out  the  following 
experiments  with  potatoes:  The  first  was  a  trial  of  different 
chemicals.  The  soil  was  a  light  yellow  loam,  and  had  been  in 
pasture  for  the  last  50  years  or  more.  The  ground  was  divided 
Into  12  plots,  10  feet  square,  separated  hy  a  walk  three  feet  wide. 
Plot  No.  1  received  no  fertilizer;  No.  2,  potash;  No.  3,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid;  No.  I,  nitrogen;  No.  5,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid;  No.  <i,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid;  No.  7,  potash  and  nitro¬ 
gen;  No.  8,  potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid;  No.  0,  no  fer¬ 
tilizer;  No.  10,  lime;  No.  II  received  chemicals  mixed  In  the 
proportion  of  dissolved  bone  black,  300  pounds;  muriate  of 
potash,  150  pounds;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  50  pounds;  No.  12 
received  Cumberland  potato  phosphate.  The  potatoes  were 
planted  May  2(1,  four  rows  on  each  plot,  hills  15  inches  apart, 
making  32  hills  on  each  plot.  Each  plot  received  four  quarts  of 
fertilizer  as  indicated  above,  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  Theeheml- 
cals  were  in  the  form  of  dissolved  bone  black,  muriate  of  potash, 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  per  acre 
as  follows:  No.  I,  45 bushels;  No.  2, 84  bushels;  No.  3,  178  bushels; 
No.  4,  20  bushels;  No.  5,92  bushels;  No.  II,  185  bushels;  No.  7,  45 
bushels;  No.  8,  210  bushels;  No.  9,  41  bushels;  No.  10,38  bushels; 
No.  11,  123  bushels;  No.  12,  196  bushels.  I  wish  to  set  this 
land  to  strawberry  plants  In  the  Spring;  it  is  sown  to  rye 
now.  What  do  the  above  experiments  indicate  to  you  as  the  best 
chemical  mixture  to  use  ?  What  is  the  best  formula  for  potatoes  V 
I  received  the  following  potatoes  from  the  New  Hampshire  Ex¬ 
periment  Station;  below  I  give  the  yield  per  ounce  planted: 
American  Wonder,  1  ounce;  Carman  No.  8,  53-7  ounces;  Quick 
Crop,  8W  ounces;  Sir  William,  12  ounces;  Cow  Horn,  1 1J4  ounces. 
Carman  No.  1  must  be  a  No.  I  potato  for  certain.  Last  Spring,  I 
received  a  few  seed  eyes,  which  were  planted  June  3,  without 
manure  of  any  kind.  One  eye  yielded  live  potatoes;  one  potato 
weighed  6>4  ounces.  With  such  vigorous  growth  as  tills  from 
nothing,  almost,  this  variety  ought  to  be  something  worth  while, 
when  It  has  a  fair  chance. 

Anh. — We  should  say  that  this  soil  needs,  most  of 
all,  phosphoric  acid,  and  next,  nitrogen.  No  particu¬ 
lar  need  of  potash  is  shown  by  these  results.  A  good 
dressing  of  line  ground  bone,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  ought  to  give  you  good  results.  If 
you  want  to  use  the  dissolved  hone  black,  we  would 
suggest  three  parts  of  bone  black,  two  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  one  part  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

How  Much  Corn  Fertilizer  on  Sod? 

A'.  //.,  Ludlow ,  Vt.  I  have  always  been  Interested  In  Chemicals 
and  Clover,  but  have  never  been  in  a  position  to  try  it  until  now. 
In  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  1 1,  Mr.  Lewis  says  that  he  hauled 
eight  loads  of  manure  per  acre  before  breaking  up  for  corn.  I 
have  a  chance  at  an  abandoned  farm,  on  which  there  is  not  even 
one  load  of  manure.  I  wish  to  break  up  a  few  acres  of  sod  for 
corn  in  the  Spring.  It  is  a  light,  early  loam.  1  shall  have  to  use 
acorn  fertilizer,  or  compound  one  from  chemicals.  Ilow  much 
should  I  use  to  get  fair  results,  and  how  should  it  be  applied 't  I 
intend  to  plant  potatoes  next  year  on  the  same  piece. 

Anh. — Probably  500  pounds  per  acre  of  a  high-grade 
corn  fertilizer  used  on  such  sod  will  give  you  a  fair 
crop.  Of  course,  you  might  use  as  high  as  1,300  pounds 
per  acre,  as  farmers  sometimes  do,  but  for  a  beginner 
on  an  “abandoned  farm”,  we  would  not  advise  such  a 
heavy  application.  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  buy  any  stable 
manure.  He  puts  all  that  is  made  on  the  farm  on  the 
sod  for  corn,  because  he  believes  that  is  the  best  crop 
and  place  for  it. 

The  R.  N.-Y.'s  Potato  Test. 

,V.  W.  0.,  HI.  Paul,  Minn.  In  Tine  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  29,  you  pro¬ 
pose  a  trial  for  testing  the  value  or  different  kinds  of  potatoes.  I 
would  lie  glad  to  undertake  such  a  test,  as  I  am  interested  In 
learning  what  are  the  best  varieties,  and  especially  what  are.  the 
best  early  varieties.  Will  you  tell  us  the  best  way  to  obtain  the 
samples  for  testing  V 

Anil — When  The  R.  N.-Y.  catalogue  special  is  re¬ 
ceived,  note  all  of  the  kinds  of  potatoes  that  may  in¬ 
terest  our  inquirer,  write  to  the  linns  offering,  for  two 
tubers  of  medium  size  of  each  kind  desired,  stating  for 
what  purpose  they  are  desired.  State  further  that  it 
is  intended  to  publish  the  result,  and  that  the  firms 
who  send  the  tubers  will  be  duly  credited  with  having 
done  so. 

Raising  Water  with  Wind  Power. 

8.  8.,  lituevale,  Ont,  I  wish  to  get  a  water  supply  for  my  baru 
as  per  the  plan  In  Mg.  76.  Is  the  plan  feasible?  The  well,  W, 
will  be  about  100  feet  or,  perhaps,  a  little  more  from  the  pump,  P, 
and  will  lie  about  35  to  40  feet  deep.  1  am  depending  on  the  water 
not  going  lower  than  25  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  a 
similar  well  not  faraway  stands  about  that  height  in  a  dry  time. 
The  pump,  P,  will  be  operated  by  a  power  windmill  on  tin*  barn, 
and  will  be  in  the  basement,  and  I  wisli  to  force  the  water  up  the 
pipe,  U  P,  into  the  tank  about  nine  feet  above  la  the  barn.  The 
pipe  from  the  pump  to  the  well,  marked  II  P,  will  be  put  down 
21/..  or  three  feet  in  the  ground,  In  order  to  be  below  frost,  and  will 
tie  lq  inch  in  diameter.  Can  this  plan  be  practically  worked  out? 
What  should  lie  the  size  of  the  cylinder  at  I',  and  what  should  be 
tiie  stroke  of  the  sucker  rod,  S  R?  Will  it  be  necessary  to  put  a 
check  valve  at  V  to  prevent  the  water  running  back  ?  Will  any 
special  preparation  of  the  pipe  be  needed,  and  would  It  be  well 
to  put  concrete  around  It  from  the  pump  to  the  well  ? 

Anh.  There  arc  some  alterations  in  this  plan  that 
would  be  desirable.  First,  as  to  the  check  valve  ;  the 
best  place  for  this  is  ut  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  in  the 


well,  for  if  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  as  shown, 
the  level  of  the  water  will  scarcely  be  preserved,  on 
account  of  the  indirect  action  which  is  depending  on 
the  strict  preservation  of  a  perfect  vacuum  in  the 
pipe,  and  this  is  almost  impossible  to  secure;  while 
the  position  of  the  valve  at  the  bottom  is  direct,  and 
depending  only  on  the  perfect  tightness  of  the  lit  of 
it  on  the  leather  collar,  which  should  be  used  for  the 
valve  to  rest  on.  It  would  be  well,  too,  to  sink  the 
pump  a  few  feet  deeper  in  a  dry  well,  and  to  inclose  the 
connection  of  it  with  the  up-ilow  in  a  tight  wooden 
box,  packed  with  sawdust  as  a  preventive  against  frost. 
To  make  this  fully  operative,  a  small  hole  with  a  pet 
cock  screwed  in  it  should  be  placed  in  the  up-draft 
pipe  at  such  a  position  in  the  dry  well  as  will  always 
keep  the  water  level  well  below  any  possible  risk  of 
freezing.  I  used  the  same  kind  of  arrangement  on 
my  farm  in  New  Jersey  several  years  ago  to  draw 
water  from  a  spring  about  the.  same  level  below  the 
barn,  and  it  worked  perfectly.  To  avoid  freezing  in 
the  tank,  this  should  be  safely  inclosed  in  a  casing 
with  a  few  inches  of  air  space  or  dry  sawdust  packing 
as  a  preventive  against  frost.  If  the  pipe  be  carried 
down  a  few  feet  in  this  dry  well,  and  the  level  of  the 
ditch  in  which  the  draw-pipe  is  placed  he  lowered,  it 
will  secure  so  much  more  head  for  the  pump  to  work 
on,  that  is  to  say,  so  much  less  height  to  raise  the 
water  from  the  well.  I  suggest  this  as  an  important 
provision  in  case  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well 
should  be  lowered  in  a  dry  time.  For,  as  a  weak  link 
lessens  the  whole  strength  of  a  chain,  this  weak  spot 
in  the  device  may  destroy  the  whole  value  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  in  dry  weather  and  low  water  in  the  well,  35 
feet  being  about  the  extreme  practical  distance  water 
can  be  raised  by  an  ordinary  pump,  allowing  for  fric- 
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tion  in  the  pipe  and  possible  air  leaks  in  the  connec¬ 
tions.  These  should  ho  put  together  with  red  lead 
cement,  and  carefully  screwed  tight.  ii.  s. 


Rye  as  Dairy  Food. 

A/.  W.  II.,  Branford,  Conn.  I  have  Home  rye;  Is  It  of  any  value 
to  feed  inllcli  cows,  and  what  nhould  I  feed  with  It  ?  I  have  Home 
mangels,  and  am  feeding  second-crop  clover  hay. 

Anh. — Rye  is  of  considerable  value  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
analysis  of  rye,  corn  and  oats  : 

l'KIl  CENT  or  IIIOKHTIBI.B  MATTBIt. 

Carb.  Nutritive 
Protein.  and  fat.  Ratio. 


Rye .  6.4  70.3  1:11.0 

Corn .  6.8  74.0  1:11.9 

Oats .  7.0  78.4  1:11.2 


So  far  as  the  analysis  goes,  rye  is  all  right,  hut  it  is 
not  relished  by  cows  ;  they  will  eat  it  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  if  it  is  ground  with  other  feeds.  Hogs  seem  to 
lie  the  only  farm  animals  that  take  kindly  to  rye.  In 
case  rye  were  to  ho  fed  to  cows,  I  would  recommend 
that  it  he  mixed  as  follows:  One  part  rye  (ground), 
two  parts  corn  meal,  two  parts  gluten  feed,  two  parts 
oats.  1  f  you  have  other  grains  produced  at  home,  it 
may  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  purchase  any  extra. 
Write  what  grain  you  have,  and  what  coarse  fodder 
you  have,  and  1  will  try  to  fix  up  a  ration  for  you. 

L.  A.  c. 

Curing  and  Smoking  Meat  at  Home. 

./.  (I.  A'.,  Jlucknern,  Ky.  I  think  farmers  ought  to  kill  more  hogs 
on  the  farm,  and  Bell  the  meat,  and  I  believe  that  many  would  do 
so  if  they  knew  how.  I  have  before  me  a  number  of  recipes  used 
by  packers;  some  use  snlaoda,  borax  and  other  substances.  I 
like  to  make  a  good  sugar-cured  meat,  but  do  not  like  to  use  any¬ 
thing  Injurious  to  health.  What  docs  saltpeter  do?  Does  it  keep 
the  meat  or  does  it  merely  give  It  a  good  color  ?  Is  Hulsoda  or 
borax  injurious?  I  see  tiie  latter  Ih  used  quite  extensively  by 
packers,  alHO  by  creameries,  even  farmers  here  use  it  when  ship¬ 
ping  milk  or  cream.  Is  it  not  a  poison,  especially  to  Infants 
using  the  milk  ?  Iain  told  that,  In  combination  with  grease  or 
fat,  It  is  not  injurious.  Is  extract  of  smoke  as  good  as  the  old 
way  of  smoking,  and  what  do  packers  use  to  keep  out  skippers  ? 

Anh. — Saltpeter  in  used  in  meat  curing  because  it 
has  antiseptic  properties,  and  gives  a  bright  red  color 
to  the  meat.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  harmful  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  quantities  which  arc  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  Common  salt  preserves  meat  by  withdrawing 
water  from  its  libers,  and  by  reason-of  Its  autiaeptio 


properties.  Sugar,  also,  helps  to  displace  water,  and 
its  taste  often  adds  to  the  agreeable  flavor  of  the 
meat.  The  disadvantage  of  using  salt  is  that  it  with¬ 
draws  from  the  meat  some  of  the  best  and  most  essen¬ 
tial  portions  of  the  juices.  Various  suggestions  have 
been  made  to  overcome  this,  in  a  measure.  The  one 
made  by  Liebig  was  that  dry  rubbing  with  salt  should 
be  discontinued,  but  that  the  fresh  meat  should,  in¬ 
stead,  be  placed  in  a  strong  brine  made  up  of  common 
salt,  Chili  saltpeter,  potassium  chloride,  and  meat  ex¬ 
tract.  The  salt  used  should  be  previously  purified  by 
an  application  of  sodium  phosphate,  whereby  the 
calcium  and  magnesium  possibly  present  as  impurities 
will  be  thrown  down  as  a  precipitate;  when  these 
have  settled  to  the  bottom,  the  clear  liquor  may  be 
drawn  off  and  the  other  ingredients  added. 

Smoking  meat  is  a  modified  tanning  process.  The 
heat  of  the  fire  dries  it  somewhat,  the  creosote  of  the 
smoke  coagulates  the  albuminous  substances  at  the 
surface  of  the  meat,  and  at  the  same  time,  disinfects 
it,  for  a  little  carbolic  acid  is  present  in  the  smoke. 
Whether  smoke  extract  will  do  the  same  work,  1  can¬ 
not  say  ;  the  fire  would  he  lacking  at  any  rate.  [Some 
of  our  readers  report  good  results  from  its  use.  Edh.J 

The  use  of  borax  or  Rreservaline,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  in  milk  or  cream  to  keep  it  is  reprehensible 
The  milk  and  cream  can  be  kept  perfectly  by  proper 
precautions.  These  have  been  worked  out  by  in¬ 
vestigators  and  are,  1,  take  every  precaution  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  access  of  germs  to  the  milk  ;  3,  cool  the  milk 
immediately  to  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  F.  Prof. 
Wing  says,  “  The  fewer  germs  the  milk  contains  to 
begin  with,  the  more  effective  will  low  temperature 
be  as  a  means  of  preservation.  With  care  in  both 
these  respects,  milk  or  cream  may  be  kept  in  a  fresh 
and  merchantable  condition  for  a  week  or  ten  days.” 

I  believe  that  those  farmers  who  are  near  manufact¬ 
uring  towns,  or  mining  and  lumbering  districts  can 
afford  to  market  their  own  pork  products.  Where 
they  are  remote  from  the  consumer,  they  would  better 
grow  good  lean-meat  hogs.  Anyhow,  either  grow  for 
the  consumer  or  the  packer.  Packing  is  a  business 
by  itself.  n.  b.  o. 

Here  are  some  American  methods  of  meat  curing 
mentioned  in  Long’s  “  Rook  of  the  Pig:” 

1.  The  parts  for  curing,  after  being  neatly  eut,  are  thoroughly 
covereil  with  molasses,  that  from  Porto  Rleo  being  preferred. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  bacon  Is  then  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
saltpeter,  In  the  proportion  of  nine  pounds  of  the  former  to  four 
ounces  of  the  latter,  this  being  first  mixed  and  heated  to  a  high 
temperature.  When  cool,  the  salt  mixture  Ih  rubbed  into  the 
bacon,  great  care  being  taken  that  no  part,  especially  about  the 
Joints,  shall  be  left  unsalted.  When  the  hams  are  very  large,  a 
small  opening  Is  made,  extending  to  the  bone  at  the  Joints,  and 
this  Ih  tilled  with  hot  salt.  [Before  general  treatment.]  The  ba¬ 
con  Is  now  placed  in  a  suitable  apartment,  three  or  four  pieces 
deep,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  three  days,  after  which  the  salt¬ 
ing  process  Ih  repeated,  and  each  piece  laid  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
where  It  remains  for,  at  least,  ten  weekn,  when,  If  desirable,  It. 
may  be  smoked. 

2.  For  1(X)  pounds  of  pork,  take  four  ounces  of  saltpeter,  three 
pints  of  common  molasses  or  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and 
seven  pounds  of  clean  salt.  When  the  whole  Ih  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved,  the  brine  Is  poured  over  the  meat,  which  it  will  cover  if 
it  is  properly  packed. 

3.  For  curing  without  brine,  for  150  pounds  of  meat,  mix  12 
pounds  of  fine  salt,  two  quarts  of  molasses,  and  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  saltpeter.  This  mixture  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed 
Into  the  Joints,  and  tiie  operation  repeated  at  the  end  of  tiie  first 
and  second  weeks,  when  the  meat  may  be  smoked. 

How  to  Build  a  Water  Cistern. 

II.  W.,  Patapuco,  Aid.  I  have  a  small  house,  18x17  feet,  with  a 
wing  12  x  14  feet.  Would  that  be  roof  enough  to  supply  a  family 
of  six  persons  with  water,  If  I  make  a  cistern  ?  How  large  should 
the  cistern  be?  It  Is  supposed  that  a  well  would  have  to  be  over 
100  feet  deep,  and  It  would  cost  too  much,  as  it  Is  all  rock. 

Anh. — The  roof  of  the  house  mentioned  is  large 
enough,  if  a  eistern  be  constructed  large  enough  to 
store  up  the  water  which  falls  upon  the  roof  during 
the  rainy  seasons.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  just 
how  large  a  cistern  will  be  needed  to  supply  six  per¬ 
sons.  Can  you  not  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  water  used  by  the  family,  say  during  one  week,  and 
from  this  estimate,  form  an  idea  of  the  capacity  re¬ 
quired  of  the  cistern  ?  The  cistern  should  be  large 
enough  to  supply  you  with  water  for  four  months 
when  filled,  without  any  additional  rainfall.  If  the 
eistern  water  is  to  be  used  for  drinking  and  cooking 
purposes,  a  wall  made  of  common  porous  brick  should 
be  built  across  the  cistern,  cutting  off  a  small  portion 
of  one  end.  The  water  will  slowly  filter  through  this 
brick  wall,  and  be  kept  much  purer.  The  wall  should 
be  built  with  a  slight  curve,  convex  side  toward  the 
main  part  of  the  cistern,  or  the  weight  of  the  water 
on  that  side  when  the  cistern  is  suddenly  filled  may 
cause  the  wall  to  collapse.  A  good  plan  to  keep  leaves 
and  impurities  on  the  roof  from  filling  up  the  cave 
troughs  and  conductors,  is  to  place  a  piece  of  wire 
gauzo  on  the  edge  of  the  roof  and  have  it  wide  enough 
so  that  it  will  hang  over  the  trough.  When  the  leaves 
wash  down  the  roof,  the  wire  gauze  will  act  much  the 
same  way  as  the  snow  sheds  in  the  West  act  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  railroads  from  the  snow  slides.  All  rub¬ 
bish  will  be  carried  over  and  to  the  ground,  then  the 
water  will  run  through  the  screen  into  the  trough,  and 
the  conductors  aud  cistern  will  be  kept  free.  L.  A.  o. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

In  Farm  Poultry,  for  February  1,  the 
editor,  Mr.  Hunter,  takes  his  broadax, 
and  chops  our  little  experiments  at  Hope 
Farm  into  sawdust.  The  main  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  we  said  that  November 
and  December  are  the  idle  months  for 
old  hens.  They  certainly  are  with  our 
hens,  but  Mr.  Hunter  proves  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  at  least,  that  we  are  in  a 
bad  “  rut  ”,  and  that  his  hens  and  those 
of  others  who  follow  his  advice  work 
like  slaves  in  these  so-called  “idle” 
months.  Here  is  a  fair  sample  of  it  : 

It  is  the  common  “  rut  ”  idea  that  80  or  90  eggs 
per  year,  and  11  profit,  are  all  that  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected,  and  we  want  particularly  to 
impress  it  upon  our  readers-tbat  the  difference 
between  the  $1  profit  hens  and  the  $3  profit  hens 
lies  wholly  in  that  November  and  December  egg 
account.  Take  birds  that  are  bred  for  layers  and 
fed  for  layers,  and  which  are  giving  us  a  50-per 
cent  egg  yield  in  November  and  December,  and 
we  get  from  150  to  175  eggs  apiece  in  a  year,  and 
$2.50  to  $8  profit  apiece  in  a  year;  but,  allowing 
the  birds  to  be  idle  in  November  and  December, 
we  get  but  80  or  90  eggs  apiece  In  a  year,  and  per¬ 
haps  $1  a  year  profit.  That  is  a  very  simple 
mathematical  proposition.  The  November  and 
December  eggs  sell  at  the  big  prices  which  pay 
the  “  creamy  ”  profits,  and  those  high  prices  and 
creamy  profits  are  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  fowls  are  making  “idle  months” 
of  November  and  December.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
assume  that  those  months  are  naturally  idle 
months.  With  stock  that  is  bred  for  layers  and 
fed  for  layers,  there  is  no  more  need  of  those 
months  being  “  idle  months  ”  than  for  a  railroad 
to  be  idle  in  those  months,  or  for  the  sun  and 
moon  to  be  idle;  and  we  accuse.  Mr.  C.  of  being 
false  to  his  trust  in  preaching  that  those  are  idle 
months,  because,  by  so  preaching,  he  is  foster¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  the  idea  that  those  months 
are  normally  idle. 

Now  we  don’t  purpose  to  get  into  any 
controversy  over  this  matter.  It  wouldn’t 
pay,  for  our  friend  Hunter  knows  it  all, 
and  we  are  beginners — feeling  our  way 
along.  Some  of  these  smart  fellows  are 
born  poultry  men,  but  mxst  of  us  have  to 
be  made  by  hard  experience  and  costly 
experiment.  We  are  coming,  however, 
and  when  the  year  is  over,  we  shall  give 
results  and  state  accurate  figures.  If  he 
wants  an  argument,  however,  he  might 
tackle  the  following  note  from  one  of 
our  readers  in  Maine  : 

I  have  just  been  reading  Mr.  Hunter’s  article 
in  Farm  Poultry,  February  1,  criticising  your  re¬ 
mark  that  November  and  December  were  not 
egg  mouths  among  the  average  farmers  or 
breeders.  Now  there  are  some  figures  I  would 
like  to  have  explained.  He  says  that  he  wants 
particularly  to  impress  upon  his  readers  that  the 
difference  between  the  dollar-protit  hens  and  the 
three-dollar-profit  hens  lies  wholly  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  egg  account.  That  is,  the  hen, 
to  earn  the  difference  between  $1  and  $3,  must  do 
it  in  November  and  December.  Those  two  months 
contain  61  days.  He  bases  his  article  upon  a  50- 
per  cent  egg  yield,  which  would  give  about  30 
eggs  per  hen.  For  these  30  eggs  to  sell  at  $2,  they 
must  bring  almost  seven  cents  each,  or  about  80 
cents  per  dozen.  Does  the  average  farmer  have 
this  fancy  market?  Or,  looking  at  it  from  another 
standpoint,  the  hen  must  lay  an  egg  every  day  for 
60  days,  and  those  eggs  sell  at  over  three  cents 
each  to  earn  the  $2.  How  many  of  Mr.  Hunter’s 
hens  lay  so  well  ?  In  our  market,  eggs  touched 
30  cents  for  a  few  days.  Our  pullets'  eggs  were 
too  small  in  size  to  get  that  price,  and  the  high¬ 
est  price  we  obtained  was  26  cents.  Few  have 
the  special  trade  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Hunter  or  Mr. 
Wyckoff,  and  must  take  the  market  prices;  but 
we  would  like  to  add  to  our  pens  some  stock  that 
can  earn  $2  per  hen  in  November  and  December. 

F.  C.  CURTIS. 

We  would  certainly  like  to  have  some  of 
those  S3  birds.  There  are  none  that  we 
know  of  within  reach  of  Hope  Farm.  We 
would  like  to  know  when  these  wonder¬ 
ful  hens  go  dry,  anyway. 

Another  thing  —  Mr.  Hunter  doesn’t 
like  it  because  Hope  Farm  is  run  on  a 
small  and  modest  basis,  quite  in  line 
with  the  operations  of  the  common 
farmer  with  limited  capital  and  average 
ability.  Here  he  comes  again  : 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  January  15,  Mr.  C.  says: 

“  At  Hope  Farm,  we  try  to  conduct  operations  on 
a  scale  that  is  quite  within  reach  of  the  every¬ 
day  farmer  who  has  but  little  capital,  and  has 
moved  along  certain  fixed  lines  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.”  To  what  end,  pray,  is  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood  doing  this  ?  The  fallacy  of  those  “  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  ”  lines  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  Why  not  tell  the  farmer  that  he 
is  dead  wrong  in  his  “  fixed  lines,”  and  that  if  he 
will  throw  away  his  old  scrub  hens,  clean  up  and 
whitewash  the  old  foul  fowl  house,  and  raise 
some  early-hatched  pullets  that  will  reach  lay¬ 
ing  maturity  in  October,  he  can  just  as  well  get 
175  eggs  a  year  with  a  50-per  cent  egg  yield  in 
November  and  December,  as  to  stay  in  those 


“  fixed  lines  ”  of  November  and  December  being 
idle  months.  Others  are  doing  it,  and  any  farmer 
can  do  it. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  can’t  change  our 
plans  to  accommodate  our  friend.  We 
expect  to  stick  right  to  the  line  we  have 
marked  out.  We  hope  to  reach  those 
great  175-egg  hens  some  day,  and  we 
think  that  we  are  on  the  right  track, 
though  it  may  be  a  long  one.  “Any 
farmer  can  do  it !  ”  If  that  is  true,  there 
are  few  of  the  folks  in  our  part  of  the 
country  who  get  within  gunshot  of  their 
possibilities.  What  is  the  use  of  our 
telling  the  farmers  that  they  are  “  dead 
wrong,”  etc.,  when  thousands  of  them 
won’t  listen  even  to  Brother  Hunter  ?  I 
often  hear  these  scientific  men  talk  at 
farmers’  gatherings.  It  does  seem  as 
though  the  average  man  ought  to  know 
all  about  it  when  these  men  sit  down  ; 
but,  somehow,  a  lot  of  their  wisdom  fails 
to  stick.  Why  ?  Because  the  wise  men 
are  too  wise  or.  rather,  not  wise  enough 
to  get  down  to  the  level  of  the  every-day 
life  of  the  every-day  man.  They  don’t 
seem  to  realize  that  their  wisdom  must 
be  tempered  by  experience  before  they 
can  steal  away  a  man’s  prejudices,  and 
put  inspiration  in  their  place.  Some¬ 
times  a  man  goes  through  the  fire  him¬ 
self.  and  only  succeeds  in  burning  away 
the  sympathy  for  others  which  would 
have  made  his  wisdom  priceless.  Hope 
Farm  is  a  humble,  little  place.  We  have 
nothing  to  brag  about,  and  haven’t  yet 
bought  any  horn  for  blowing.  All  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  ever  get  out  of  it  will  be  the 
truth — the  facts  about  the  efforts  of  com¬ 
mon,  every-day  folks  to  improve  a  run¬ 
down  farm,  with  a  limited  capital. 

XXX 

Wk  have  had  so  much  poultry  talk 
lately  that  some  other  matters  have  been 
neglected.  The  Crimson  clover  is  look- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 

America’s  Greatest 
Medicine  is  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  because 
No  other  medicine 

Has  such  a  record 

Of  wonderful  cures. 

The  worst  cases  of 
Scrofula,  Salt  Rheum, 
Catarrh,  Dyspepsia, 

Yield  to  Hood’s. 


No  person  who  loves  Hoses  can  afford 
to  miss  the  opportunity  of  planting  a  bed 
this  spring  when  they  can  buy  large  field- 
grown  two-year  old  plants  at  25c. 
each.  No  better  stock  in  America,  and 
they  are  true  to  name.  If  you  will  send  a 
trial  order,  you  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
results.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

W.  E.  WALLACE, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS. 

The  gladiolus  has  been  one  of  my  specialties 
for  over  20  years,  and  the  bulbs  I  now  offer  as 
mixed  colors  are  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by 
any  in  the  market.  I  have  been  improving  my 
collection  by  purchasing  new  varieties  and  se¬ 
lecting  choice  seedlings,  until  it  is  very  fine 
indeed.  It  is  well-known  that  many  growers  and 
dealers  sell  all  their  best  stock  under  name  and 
color,  and  then  sell  the  leavings  as  mixed  colors. 
Mine  is  not  of  that  kind.  No  choice  and  valuable 
varieties  have  been  taken  out  of  it  and  sold  at  a 
higher  price.  One  hundred  will  contain  as  many 
as  75  varieties,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
for  $1.  M.  CRAWFORD,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental , 
Shade  and,  Forest  Trees , 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

K.  DOUGLAS”  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


SAVES  50 


PER 
CENT. 

Experience  has  proved  our  catalogue  the  best  salesman;  and 
.  our  customers  are  not  charged  for  its  traveling  expenses.  Reid 
) Nursery  stock  is  the  best  that  can  be  grown,  lou  can  save 
}  money  by  buying  now.  Prices  were  never  so  low  before; 
'  quality  was  never  better  than  now.  Everything  in  the  nur¬ 
sery-trees,  plants,  vines— is  healthy,  well-rooted  and  fully 
Up  to  grade.  Some  orders  are  sent  cheaply  by  mail.  Write  freely  for  estimates,  sug¬ 
gestions  and  the  illustrated  catalogue.  \Ve  want  to  interest  you  and  be  interested 
m  your  success.  Inquire  about  the  Star  Strawberry,  Eldorado  Blackberry. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

A.H.TEtUR  *T.  OOIjIjINIS,  Moorostown,  N*.  «T. 
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TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  including  all  desirable 
General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  Intending  buyer  should  have 
It.  An  indispensable  caialopue-”~Cbuntrp  Gentleman. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


TREES 


and  especially  all  Fruit  Trees,  should  be  propagated  with  a  view  to 
Long  Life  and  Productiveness.  Our  principle  is  correct  and 
needs  no  defense,  but  if  in  doubt,  will  furnish  proof.  Well-guarded 
Parentage  in  propagation,  results  in  sturdy,  Vigorous  Con¬ 
stitution  in  all  plant  life.  No  “  job  ”  or  “  bargain  lots  ”.  Customers 
in  cold  regions  witness  to  Constitutional  Hardiness  of  our 


T rees.  We  only  promise  best  values  and  freedom  from  disappointment.  New  Catalogue  ready. 

Cayuga  Nurseries. 

Established  1847. 


WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.J 


Mb?  ?ruit  Book 

WrlllHdLnl  Millions  ofmarketsor 


free,  write  quick,— «  a  marvel  of  We  PAY  FREIGHT 


exact  orchard  information ;»  fine 
colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  100  photos, 
of  market  sorbs  -  .jcostHSS  vet 

•  •Id  &  new:  Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da-  ffOC  better  quality 

'  is;  Elbcrta  Red  June  Jap—  FVfRYTHING.  -  ■  ■  ■■""  is  impossible. 


LOUISIANA,  M0, 

_  Stark,  Mo. 

ArtflS  Rockport,  lit.  /, 
flKu"  Dansville,  N.Y-  3 


WE 

CREW 

THOSE 


HANDSOME  PLUMS 


The  R.  N.-Y.  said: 
“Handsomest  ever 
seen.”— September  18, 
Page  614. 


which  made  such  a  sensation  in  leading  New  England  markets  the  past  season. 

A  leading  Massachusetts  nurseryman,  in  his  fall  catalogue,  said:  “August  11,  1897, 1  visited  Japan  Plutn 
orchards  of  Butler  &  Jewell,  saw  trees  four  years  set  bearing  their  third  crop,  perfectly  loaded  with  as  flue 
specimens  of  fruit  as  I  ever  saw  from  any  source,  and  far  superior  to  fruit  of  same  varieties  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.”  The  catalogues  of  leading  nurserymen  east  of  the  Mississippi  lliver  are  illustrated  this  Spring 
with  cuts  of  Japan  Plums  grown  in  our  orchard.  We  also  supply  them  trees,  buds  and  scions.  We  are  con¬ 
ceded  by  our  compet  itors  the  pioneers  in  the  culture  of  Japan  Plums  in  the  North  and  East,  and  have  had 
more  experience  with  them  than  all  other  New  England  Nurserymen  combined.  Our  tree  catalogue  tells  the 
truth  about  these  plums.  We  also  have  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  millions  of  berry  plants;  all  the  valuable 
varieties.  Come  where  the  nurserymen  do  for  trees  and  information,  and  get  straight  goods  and  your  money  s 
worth.  We  can  help  you.  Will  you  let  us? 


THE  BUTLER  &  JEWELL  CO.,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


ARE  YOU  IN  D O U B T "”SVE,TO 


In  these  times  with  so  many  catalogues,  each  claiming  to  have  the  best,  many  are  in  doubt  where  to 
buy,  but  we  have  satisfactorily  and  successfully  answered  this  question  for  tlio’usandsof  Rural  readers, 
and  we  can  do  the  same  for  you.  Our  prices  will  suit  if  you  want  the  best,  but  if  low  prices  are  the 
lirst  consideration,  write  to  those  who  offer  “surplus”,  “stock  sold  to  clear  the  ground”,  and  other 
“  cheap  (?)”  old  snags,  but  if  you  want  honest  trees  at  honest  prices,  and  want  to  buy  where  every  dol- 

•»r count.,  writ,  to  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,1 


Plants 
and  Trees . 

PEACH  TREES  (75  varieties);  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  (50  varieties);  PLUM 
TREES  (Japan  and  European);  APPLE  J 
TREES  (100,000);  Pear,  Quince,  Apricot  J 
and  Cherry  Trees.  BLACKBERRY  J 
PLANTS  grown  from  root  cuttings.  J 
'  Raspberry  Plants— a  full  list  of  Black,  ! 
Red,  and  Yellow  kinds;  also  a  full  line  J 
of  Nursery  Stock  of  every  kind.  Illus-  j 
tratedand  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  -  Hightstown,  N.  J.  j 

©OO©C3©CCC0O3©®00C0®»©®GA 


PEACH  CULTURE, 


just  issued  by  the  West 
,  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  con¬ 
tains  tul)  information  on  the  subject  of  Peach  Grow¬ 
ing,  gives  the  best  and  most  reliable  information  in 
regard  to  the  Yellows.  Howto  plant,  cultivate,  fer¬ 
tilize  and  market  the  crop.  Gives  full  description  of 
over  40  varieties.  No  one  growing  a  dozen  trees  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  work.  Price  50c.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  to  K.  N.-Y.  readers  for  8  2-cent  stamps. 

WEST  JERSEY'  NURSERY  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FITZGERALD 
PEACH  TREES. 

A  large  stock  of  the  above  at  a  low 
price,  in  the  following  sizes  :  2  to  3  feet, 
3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet.  Address 

A,  D.  PRATT , 

NURSERYMAN, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

TREES.' 

Apple,  Plum.  Pear,  Peach  and  Cherry,  all  in 
nursery  ROW  now;  fresh  dug,  well  packed  and 
right  in  every  way.  Get  our  catalogue  before 
ordering,  and  you  will  learn  how  to  save  money. 

C.  F.  MacNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


Large  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Trees  aDd 
Plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1869.  150  acres.  The 
Geo.  A  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


DC  API!  TDCCC  First-class  Trees,  3  to  4  feet, 

iCHUn  I  ilLLw  at  $2  per  1U0.  All  the  leading 
varieties;  healthy  and  true  to  label.  We  pay  freight 
or  express.  Circulars  free. 

HUNTERDON  NURSERIES,  Whitehouse,  N.J. 


1,000  Peach  Trees  yb*dar2 

to  3  ft.,  mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any 
station  east  of  Miss.  River  for  $19;  or  500  for  $11. 
Sample  prepaid,  25c.  Other  sized  trees  proportional 
prices.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  No.  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


E 


VERGREEN 


NURSERY  COMPANY, 
(Box  118),  Evergreen,  Wis. 
Growers  of  hardy  first-class  Evergreen&Deciduous 
trees  for  shade,  ornament  or  timber.  Cat.  free. 


D  C  IT  OJHut.FruHind 
iv  ^  CL  W  (Ornamental. 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedging,  <fcc.  New 
Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

THE  WM.  M.  MOON  CO.,  M088IS VILLI,  pjL 


SEE  our  Canada  Priced  Catalogue  for  clean  Nursery 
Stock  in  variety.  Prices  right.  A.  G.  HULL  ic 
SON,  Central  Nurseries,  St.  Catherines,  Out. 


TREES 


i'fb,  x  luibi.  y  unite,  Liicrry, _ _ 

Peach,  3c.  Don't  buy  before  you 
send  to  us  your  list  of  wants  for 
special  price.  Cat.  free. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Peach,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees;  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Strawberries:  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Write  me  for  special  prices. 

C.  L.  YATES,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


New  Brunswick  Nurseries^sx".. 

Ornamentals.  See  our  new  Price  List;  sent  free. 
EDWIN  ALLEN  &  SON.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J, 


Peach  Trees 


a  specialty.  Other 
stock,  too.  Don’t 
buy  without  first  seeing  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it, 
W.  M.  PETERS,  Wesley,  Md. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 

(CONTINUED.) 

ing  fine,  and  we  hope  that  most  of  it  will 
get  through  March  in  safety.  If  it  do, 
our  fertilizer  problem  will  be  a  simple 
one.  After  figuring  up  the  cost  of  last 
year's  crops,  we  have  decided  to  put  most 
of  the  farm  into  potatoes  and  sweet  corn, 
with  a  few  acres  of  oats  for  horse  hay. 
The  berries  will  need  a  good  deal  of 
time,  and  we  can  handle  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  better  than  other  crops.  The  whole 
farm  is  now  covered  with  Crimson  clover 
and  rye.  Early  in  March,  we  plan  to 
broadcast  our  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  right  on  the  clover.  We  have  both 
muriate  and  kainit.  and  for  phosphoric 
acid,  we  use  dissolved  rock  or  basic  slag. 
This  scattered  over  the  clover  will  give 
us  more  of  that  to  plow  under,  and  will 
save  work  later  when  plowing  time 
comes.  We  have  but  little  manure  left 
after  covering  the  strawberries.  What 
there  is  and  the  compost  will  go  during 
March  on  the  lightest  clover.  The  oats 
will  be  sown  on  a  field  that  had  a  good 
dressing  of  slag  and  kainit  last  year.  In 
this  way,  we  expect  to  grow  fair  corn 
and  oats  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  at 
planting  time.  If  the  clover  do  as  well 
as  it  now  promises,  we  figure  that  a 
small  amount  of  nitrate  will  carry  the 
crop  through.  This  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  fertilizing  for  sweet  corn  that 
we  can  think  of  this  year  and,  as  I  said, 
it  depends  on  the  way  the  clover  goes 
through  March.  For  potatoes,  we  shall 
buy,  or  mix  at  home,  a  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing,  say  3%  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  eight 
of  phosphoric  acid  and,  at  least  seven  of 
potash. 

X  X  t 

Another  thing  we  would  like  to  do 
this  year  is  to  make  a  ton  or  two  of  pork. 
There  is  a  good  market  for  fresh  pork  in 
our  country,  and  I  believe  that  it  can  be 
made  at  a  fair  price.  We  have  an  eye 
on  a  little  field  below  the  spring  that  we 
hope  to  fence  in  for  a  hog  yard.  By  dig¬ 
ging  a  ditch,  we  can  run  the  water 
through  it.  In  a  field  nearby,  we  plan 
to  grow  crops  of  sweet  corn,  oats,  cow 
peas  and  rape  to  be  cut  and  thrown  over 
to  the  hogs.  We  shall  see  about  this 
later.  If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  start 
a  sow  experiment.  I  would  get  good 
sows  of,  say  Berkshire,  Poland-China, 
Cheshire,  Chester  White  and  Jersey  Red 
breeds,  of  about  the  same  age.  Keep 
them  separate,  and  feed  them  on  the 
foods  that  are  cheapest  in  our  section. 
Breed  them  to  the  same  boar,  and  keep 
them,  say  three  years,  getting  as  many 
litters  as  possible,  and  keeping  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  with  each  sow  as  to  food, 
and  sales  of  pigs  and  pork.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  ought  to  settle  some  of  the 
questions  and  claims  that  are  raised 
about  the  different  breeds  of  hogs.  In 
our  country,  a  white  hog  sells  best,  but 
the  black  hogs  may  make  more  pork.  I 
want  to  know  about  this. 

X  t  t 

By  the  way,  here  is  a  city  woman  who 
beats  most  of  us  at  poultry  keeping  : 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  and  would  like  to  give  a  little  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry.  This  is  my  first  season, 
having  lived  32  years  in  the  city.  I  have  a  pen  of 
23  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets,  hatched  May  12, 
and  June  1.  They  began  to  lay  November  11, 
and  during  the  rest  of  November  laid  51  eggs, 
December  281,  January  361.  They  laid  14  and  16 
eggs  a  day  when  the  thermometer  was  below 
zero.  They  have  a  roost  6x10,  double-boarded 
and  papered,  with  board  shutters  to  the  windows. 
The  coldest  nights,  it  has  sometimes  been  as  low 
as  22  or  24  degrees,  but  never  any  frosted  combs. 
Their  scratching  shed  is  10  x  12  feet,  windows  east 
and  south.  I  feed  mornings  one  quart  warm 
mash  consisting  of  two  parts  each,  bran,  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  one  part  middlings,  one  part 
meat  meal,  or  linseed  meal  once  a  week.  Occa¬ 
sionally  one  large  spoonful  of  pulverized  char¬ 
coal  is  added.  Directly  after  the  mash,  I  scatter 
one  part  of  oats  in  litter  to  warm  them  up  by 
scratching.  Unless  very  cold,  I  feed  only  twice 
a  day,  the  last  meal  being  three  pints  of  grain 
in  litter.  Usually,  this  is  wheat  and  corn  half- 
and-half,  sometimes  buckwheat  instead  of  corn. 
If  very  cold,  I  feed  more  corn,  dividing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  into  dinner  and  supper.  Cabbage, 
clover  hay,  shells,  charcoal  and  grit  are  always 
by  them,  green  bone  occasionally,  but  not  often, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it.  It  costs  me  about 
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$2  a  month  for  feed,  and  receipts  were  $7.20  for 
December  (35  cents  per  dozen)  and  $9.32  for  Jan¬ 
uary  (average  of  31  cents  per  dozen).  Nearly  all 
were  sold  at  wholesale.  Considering  that  this  is 
my  first  season,  how  does  that  compare  with  old 
poultry  raisers  ?  MBS.  a.  J.  Arnold. 

There  you  have  the  Leghorn  pullet 
again.  That  would  make  a  fine  breeding 
pen  from  which  to  start  a  family  of  lay¬ 
ers.  n.  w.  c. 


The  Knight  and  the  Rose. 

T.  H.,  Goderich,  Ont. — The  little  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  tuber  has  done  very  well, 
indeed,  with  me.  I  planted  the  five  little 
eyes  from  that  very  little  potato,  on  11 
feet  of  ground.  Result,  11  pounds,  or 
one  pound  to  the  foot — this  is  176  ounces 
from  one.  If  you  wanted  my  little  pile 
of  potatoes  in  preference  to  the  $1  in¬ 
closed  as  a  renewal  for  The  R.  N.-Y., 
I  think  they  would  remain  with  me. 
Twenty-two  years  ago,  I  introduced 
Early  Rose  in  this  county,  and  looking 
over  my  notes  of  that  time,  I  find  that 
Early  Rose  produced  171  ounces  from 
one.  Is  this  not  a  close  contest,  only 
five  ounces  between  the  Knight  and  the 
Rose  ? 

Garrahan  on  Cow  Peas 

M.  Garrahan,  Luzerne  County,  Pa. — 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  instrumental  in 
getting  me  into  a  “  peck  of  trouble”; 
all  sorts  of  questions  are  being  asked  me 
regarding  cow  peas  and  their  cultivation. 
I  will  try  to  answer  some  of  those  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  general  way.  First,  I  have  no 
cow  peas  to  sell.  Everybody  seems  to 
think  that  somebody  has  an  ax  to  grind. 
If  I  had  peas  to  sell,  I  should  advertise 
in  a  legitimate  manner.  Second,  the 
southern  cow  pea,  as  has  been  so  often 
repeated,  is  not  a  pea  at  all,  but  in  real¬ 
ity,  a  very  tender  bean,  and  must  not  be 
planted  until  warm  weather  is  assured. 
If  for  a  renovating  crop  to  plow  under, 
sow  broadcast,  not  less  than  1  %  bushel 
per  acre  ;  if  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
seed,  sow  practically  as  fodder  corn  is 
sown,  in  rows  3  or  3%  feet  apart,  to 
allow  the  free  use  of  the  cultivator. 
Third,  north  of  latitude  40  degrees,  they 
have  not  been  considered  of  much  ac¬ 
count,  though  we  have  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  somewhat  north  of  41  degrees. 
Fourth,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  apply 
at  the  time  of  sowing  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  a  fertilizer  rich  in  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  and  relatively  low  in 
ammonia ;  or  apply  500  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  and  100  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre. 

t  No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  the  chimney  made  for 
it. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Writ*  Macbeth  Pltt.burgb  Pm 


FRUIT  TREES 

THAT  WILL  FRUIT, 

and  of  the  best.  Buds  are  taken  from  our  vigorous 
and  healthy  FRUITING  trees  In  orchards.  None 
better.  The  States  of  Delaware,  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
officially  reported  free  from  any  scale.  With  order 
for  fruit  trees  give  free  a  valuable  recipe  for  tree 
wash  that  promotes  health  and  vigor  of  trees,  pre- 
venting and  destroying  borers  and  other  insects.  In 
practical  use  with  us.  Fine  stock  of  Nursery  grown 
Peaches  and  Japan  Plum  trees  yet  to  offer,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates.  Send  here  your  list  of  wants. 

Address  ALEX.  PULLEN,  Milford,  Del. 

Milford  Nurseries.  Established  1870. 


15,000  QUARTS  PER  ACRE 

proved  Parker 

Earle  Strawberry  will  yield  it.  The  most  productive 
Strawberry  on  earth.  Plant  no  other.  Write  for  my 
catalogue.  J.  L.  ARNOUT,  Plaiusville,  Pa.  ’ 


Ui PuVoi-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  PRCC 

1IX)  varieties.  K.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant.  Pa.  * 


Strawberry  Plants — Miller  Red  Raspberry,  $5  per  M; 

Lucretia  Dewberry.  $5  per  M.  Write  for  my  price¬ 
list  of  strawberries.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


COR  THE  BERRY  GRO  WER 

fir  Wo  supply  the  bent  plant*  of  the  beMt  varieties. 
It’s  our  Specialty,  we  do  only  that.  Strawberries,  K*«p- 
berrle*,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  etc.  Write  for 
prices  and  circulars, 

R.  J.  Stahelln,  Box  4  Bridgman,  Mich. 


“  PEARL  GOOSEBERRIES 

Free  from  Mildew,  most  Prolific  gooseberry  Known. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Etc. 

nriiriinrn  I  am  the  largest  grower  in  the  world. 
l\LnlLinDLl\  Oursoil  is  specially  adapted  for  growing 
extra  strong  plants.  Before  buying  get  my  prices. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Catalogue  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


CAMP  BEL  US  "EAR  LY '  Be  Swallowed.  1 

“First  of  all  Grapes,”  mti  Rural  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  point*  In  possible  100.  “Will 
ship  round  the  world.’’  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy. 
Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

^^^^^^JOKOEOB^^JOSSELYM^FREDOMIA,  MEW  YORK. 


DWYER’S  1898  CATALOGUE. 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES  and  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK.  Standard 
Varieties  and  Novelties.  Prices  low.  Stock  first-class,  mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


Your  Name  Address 

plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  mailed  to 

Lm  Jm  Farmer,  ””  Pulaski,  N.  Ym 

will  secure  valuable  information  on  Strawberry 
Culture  and  catalogue  of  Berry  Plants  FREE. 
Write  to-day,  This  ad.  will  not  appear  again 


Champion  of  England  Strawberry. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  says  of  it. :  “  Vigorous  vines;  fine  quality;  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties 
in  our  collection.”  Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  full  description  of  this  and  othersmall 
fruits.  O.  II.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


A  SPECIALTY.  16th  Annual  Catalogue  free.  100  Strawberry 
Plants  of  four  best  new  kinds  by  mail  for  $1.  Lucretia  Dew¬ 
berries,  $4  per  1,000.  Light  Brahma,  Plymouth  Rock  and  other  high-bred  poultry,  13  eggs  for  50  cents.  The 
best  in  everything.  SLAYMAKKR  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


IFYOU  WANT  STRAWBERRY 
|U^fejTHATw,LL  i 


PLANTS 
GROW 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

TO  W.F.  ALLEN  JR 
SALISBURY.  MD. 

AND  HE  WILL  SEND  YOU  HIS 
„  32  PAGE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 
^CONTAINING  17  LARGE  NEW  STRAWBERRY 
ILLUSTRATIONS.  FREE  -  ALSO  SAMPLE  COPY 

THE  strawberry  culturist 
AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER  •  SEND  NOW, IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


NORTHERN  PLANTERS 

should  get  our  catalogue  of  tester 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  R»ki>. 
berrletsCurriiiita.  AsparagumFrull 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Seed  Core 
and  Potatoes  W  rite  to-day— free 
Coe  A  Contene,No.  9,  Fort  Atkln.on.Wl* 


I nil  s  I  (inn  for  standard  kinds.  Only 

r$4.UU  a  IUUU  New  Beds.  Best  Plants 
you  ever  saw.  Raspberries,  $5.  a  IOOO 
Other  fruits  at  like  rates,  Lists  SENT  FREE. 
JOHN  F.  DAYTON,  WAUK0N,  Allamakee  Co.,  lOW* 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Millions  of  them— all  leading  new  varieties.  Prices 
rock-bottom.  Also  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Gooseberries.  Cataloc.uk  Eree. 

Address  P.  D.  BKKKY,  P.  O.  Box  412,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


HUH  BERRIES 

UnUIUk  FRESH  DUC  PLANTS. 

Nick  oiimek,  Margaret,  Skaeord,  Ruby,  Carrie,  Etc. 
400,000  Clyde,  130,000  Glen  Marv ,  400.000  Marshall  Write  for  eati- 
uiate  on  large  lots.  100  varletf- a.  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

C.  \  FLAXSBURGII.  LESLIE.  MICHIGAN. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  1,000.  Raspberry  and 
Blackoerry  Plants,  from  $3.50  to  $6  per  1,000.  Cat.  free 
C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgman,  Mich 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Clyde,  Bismarck.  Margaret, Glen  Mary,  and 40 other 
varieties.  Send  for  my  1S98  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

GEORGE  F.  WHEELER,  Concord,  Mass. 


Market  Gardeners  \ 
Recommend  I 

New  Universal  Model  Hand  Seed¬ 
ing  and  Cultivating  Implements. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 

NEW  AND  OLD 

Triumph,  Greensboro,  Wickson,  Sophie,  Eldorado, 
Miller,  Loudon,  Logan,  Ruby,  Ridgeway,  and  a  host 
•of  others  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Catalogue  free. 

MYER  &  SON.  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Grape  Vines™ 

A.  I)«nerlptiTe  Hat  frre.  VarietUa. 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  Including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  W I  I.JiRR.  Lowest  rates.  Quality 
esefra. Warranted  true.  T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FredonU,  s.I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Bubach  No.  5,  Tennessee,  Lovett  and  other  varieties, 
true  to  name.  Nicely  handled.  Price,  $1.50  per  M. 
Address  CHARLES  BARKER,  Milford,  Del. 


5,000  Brandywine  Strawberry  for  75c.  Catalogue 
Free.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia.  N.  J. 


M 


Strawberry  Plants  FREE 


Y  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  OF 
66  varieties.  A.J.MCMATH,'  Onley,  Va. 


i  They  do  so  because  these  goods  afford  the  greatest  ' 
♦  amount  of  actual  value  for  the  money.  They  are  : 
t  made  In  a  dozen  different  styles.  The  only  combina-  ■ 

\  tion  I  and  2  wheeler  made.  One  wheel  for  seeding  ♦ 
j  I II  mi  res  perfeet  work.  Write  for  circulars  and  ad-  ♦ 
1  dress  of  nearest  supply  house. 

:  A  MES  PLO  W  CO.  Sole  Makers, 

J  Boston  and  New  York. 


Pedigree  Strawberry  Plants 

and  up  WM.  PERKY,  Cool  Spring.  Del. 


THE  NEW  RASPBERRY 
for  “FANCY  MARKET.” 

Money  In  It.  Catalogue  free. 
|  ZOOttCres  In  plants.  TV.  Ji.  8CAKFF,  .Vew  Carlisle,  Ohio 


nni  lllfl II I  III  Raspberries,  8,000  quarts  per 
IfULUlHDIMIV  acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMHAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y 

COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY. 

The  originator  offers  175,000  highest  grade 
Transplants,  and  125,000  Tip  Plants,  all  to  be  closed 
out  at  lowest  rates.  Send  for  circular  with  prices. 

J.  T.  THOMPSON,  Originator,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  etc. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4.  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
lOquarts 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3H,  5,  8, 10  and  15  lbs. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Grates. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and 
car-load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Wabren  Street,  New  York  city 


WHY  DO  YOU  HOE 


‘  <?'/  with  that  long-handled  back-breaker  ?  Because  you  haven’t  read  the  “  Planet 
's  i?/  Jr.”  Book  for  1898.  Otherwise  you  would  be  using  a. 

.£/  ‘‘Planet  Jr.”  No.  S  Horse  Hoe  and  getting  more  work 
'out  of  one  man  than  you  can  out  of  six  with  old-fashioned 
hoes.  Science  does  the  work,  and  does  it  better;  the  crop  grows^ 

„<•' /  better  and  sells  enough  better  to  pay  for  the  machine.  The„ 
jf/  “Planet  Jr.”  Farm  Tools  have  revolutionized  the  science  otA 
.//farming:  made  It  easier— more  profitable.  The  “Planet  Jr.” 

( Book  will  tell  you  the  “  how  ”  and  the  “  why  ”  of  it. 
rSend  for  it. 

S.  Tj.  ALLEN  <fc  CO., 

1107  Market  St.,  Philada. 
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A  BASKET  OF  FRUIT  NOTES. 

QUESTIONS,  SUGGESTIONS,  HINTS. 

Pruning  Too  Much.— My  plum  trees  make  too 
much  wood  growth;  they  grow  from  six  to  eight 
feet  in  a  year.  Will  it  do  to  cut  them  back  when  in 
full  leaf  ?  I  cut  them  hard  in  early  Spring. 

Marengo,  O.  m.  h. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  that  M.  H.  is 
cutting'  his  trees  too  much.  His  plan  of 
cutting  back  hard  in  early  Spring  is  the 
very  thing  that  induces  a  vigorous 
growth  of  young  wood  to  replace  that 
which  he  takes  away.  If  he  will  let  the 
shoots  alone,  or  cut  back  a  very  little  to 
prevent  long,  straggling  branches,  they 
will  form  fruit  spurs  and  buds  and, 
probably,  bear  fruit  the  next  year. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Two  Names  for  York  Imperial. — 1.  Is  the  apple 
known  in  this  section  as  Johnson’s  Fine  Winter, 
the  same  as  York  Imperial  ?  2.  Do  you  prefer 
Spring  to  Fall,  for  setting  out  peach  and  apple 
trees  in  this  section  ?  w.  f. 

Advance  Mills,  Va. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  York  Imperial  is  the  true 
name,  and  the  other  is  a  common  syn¬ 
onym  in  Virginia  and  some  other  ad¬ 
jacent  sections.  2.  I  would  prefer  early 
Spring  to  Fall  for  setting  peach  trees  in 
Virginia,  and  almost  everywhere  else, 
except  in  the  milder  southern  States. 
If  planted  in  the  Fall,  they  are  liable  to 
be  somewhat  injured  by  the  Winter  be¬ 
fore  their  roots  have  had  a  chance  to 
take  vital  hold  upon  the  soil.  n.  K.  v.  D. 

Tapping  and  Pruning  Maples. — 1.  Does  it  harm 
large  Silver-leaf  maple  shade  trees  to  tap  them 
for  sugar  in  the  Spring?  2.  Last  Fall,  I  set  out 
some  Silver-leaf  maples  along  the  fence;  I  was 
told  by  a  neighbor  not  to  cut  the  tops  too  much  at 
that  time.  1  fear  that  the  tops  are  still  too  large, 
but  do  not  know  the  best  season  to  cut  them 
again.  j.  g.  m. 

New  York. 

Ans. — I.  Yes,  it  harms  maple  trees  to 
tap  them,  because  the  sap  that  runs  from 
the  wounds  is  intended  for  the  support 
of  the  buds  and  leaves  ;  still  the  injury 
is  slight,  so  that  trees  may  be  tapped 
many  years  in  succession  without  appar¬ 
ent  harm.  2.  The  pruning  of  maple  trees 
may  as  well  be  done  in  the  Fall  as  at 
any  other  time.  Summer  pruning,  if  not 
too  severe,  is  unobjectionable. 

Top-Worked  Japan  Plums. — 1.  Are  Japan  plums 
any  hardier  toji-worked  on  native  plums?  2. 
Can  peaches  be  top-worked  on  plums  of  native 
stock,  and  are  they  any  hardier  that  way  ? 

Hendrum,  Minn.  o.  J.  h. 

Ans. — 1.  Many  kinds  of  stocks  have 
been  used  upon  which  to  work  the  Japan 
plums,  but  the  Marianna  has  been  the 
best  for  general  use,  because  the  Japan 
kinds  unite  better  on  it  than  on  any 
other.  In  Minnesota,  there  is  little  use 
to  try  this  stock,  as  it  is  not  so  hardy  as 
the  native  plum  stock.  But  the  hardy 
stocks  will  not  make  the  tender  plums 
worked  on  it  any  hardier.  2.  Peaches 
cannot  be  worked  on  plum  stocks  with 
any  success.  They  will  grow  on  the 
wild  plum  stocks,  but  do  not  make  a 
good  union.  None  of  them  is  hardy 
enough  for  Minnesota,  unless  laid  down 
and  covered  with  earth  or  trash  in 
Winter.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Mice-Girdled  Trees.— Is  there  any  practical 
and  effective  method  of  saving  apple  trees  that 
have  been  girdled  by  mice?  I  have  a  five-year- 
old  orchard  of  200  trees,  which  I  neglected  to  at¬ 
tend  to  last  Fall,  trusting  to  the  old  manner  of 
stamping  the  snow  around  the  trees;  but  I  notice 
that  a  number  of  the  largesttrees  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  girdled.  F.  t. 

Ans. — The  girdled  trees  can  be  saved 
by  bridge-grafting.  As  soon  as  cold 
weather  is  over  in  the  Spring,  cut  scions 
or  branches  from  the  girdled  trees,  that 
are  of  a  slightly  curving  shape,  and 
about  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  Clean 
away  the  earth  from  the  base  of  the  trees 
down  to  sound  bark.  Cut  a  notch  with 
a  chisel  below  the  injured  place,  with  a 
square  shoulder  facing  upwards,  and  a 
similar  notch  above  the  wound  with  the 
shoulder  facing  downwards.  Then  make 
a  slant  and  shoulder  cut  on  the  butt  end 
of  the  branch  to  fit  the  lower  notch,  and 
cut  it  off  a  little  longer  than  the  distance 
between  the  two  notches,  measuring  it 
by  putting  it  in  place.  Then  trim  the 
upper  end  of  the  branch  exactly  to  fit 
the  upper  notch.  Now  spring  the  branch 
into  position,  having  the  bowing  part 


outward.  It  should  stay  in  place  by  its 
own  pressure,  and  will  do  so  if  rightly 
cut  and  adjusted.  Wax  the  cut  parts 
over  securely,  and  one  bridge  graft  is 
set.  Do  the  same  every  two  or  three 
inches  all  the  way  around  the  tree.  If 
well  done,  the  tree  will  soon  be  about  as 
good  as  ever.  Banking  up  without  these 
bridges  to  carry  the  sap  over  the  injured 
place  sometimes  succeeds,  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  depend  on  it.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Good  Early  Potatoes;  Green  Gooseberries. — 
1.  I  wish  to  get  hold  of  one  early  potato  to  grow 
from  year  to  year,  for  seed  for  sale.  I  wish  one 
as  early  as  Early  Ohio,  as  fine  for  cooking  as 
Early  Ohio  or  Early  Rose,  and  if  possible,  more 
productive.  How  would  the  Bovee  do  ?  The  best 
I  have  yet  found  is  the  Early  Rose.  The  Early 
Ohio  does  not  yield  well.  2.  How  am  I  to  know 
just  when  to  gather  green  gooseberries  for  sale  ? 

Warren  County,  Iowa.  a.  d.  f. 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  like  to  run  the  risk 
of  misleading  our  readers  as  to  the  best 
varieties  of  potatoes,  whether  early  or 
late,  and  so  it  is  that,  from  year  to  year, 
we  raise  the  different  varieties  placed 
upon  the  market,  and  place  before  our 
readers  the  comparative  results.  At  the 
Rural  Grounds,  the  Bovee  potato  has 
proved,  all  things  considered,  as  valuable 
as  any  early  variety  we  have  ever  tried. 
The  Early  Ohio,  with  us,  is  close  to 
worthless  because  of  small  yield  and 
poor  shape.  2.  We  should  gather  them 
when  they  had  reached  their  full  size, 
and  during  the  first  stage  of  ripening. 

A  Small  Fruit  Orchard. — I  intend  to  plant  a 
small  orchard  of  200  or  300  apple,  plum,  cherry 
and  pear  trees.  What  kinds  shall  I  select  for  this 
climate?  What  is  the  best  method  of  planting? 
My  land  is  new,  with  pine  stumps  in  it  yet.  The 
soil  is  clay  loam,  southeast  slope,  and  has  good 
drainage.  I  saw  something  about  post-hole  set¬ 
ting;  could  one-year  old  trees.be  set  that  way? 
In  planting  potatoes  of  different  varieties,  should 
they  be  kept  apart  ?  If  so,  how  far  ?  w.  s. 

Bayfield  County,  Wis. 

Ans. — As  to  the  preparation  of  the 
land  for  orchard,  on  which  pine  stumps 
are  now  standing,  it  would  seem  best  to 
me  to  clear  them  out  at  the  start.  The 
original  cost  is  very  great  where  the 
stumps  are  large,  and  it  may  not  be 
practicable  to  dig,  blast  or  pull  them 
out ;  but  where  it  can  be  done  without  too 
much  cost ,  it  will  afterwards  be  found 
to  pay  in  ease  of  culture.  “  Post-holes” 
are  not  good  for  young  trees,  and  I  would 
advise  plowing  the  ground  as  well  as  is 
possible  before  setting,  whether  the 
stumps  are  taken  out  or  not.  Get  a  copy 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural 
report  of  Secretary  A.  J.  Phillips,  of 
West  Salem,  and  carefully  examine  the 
lists  of  varieties  of  fruits  therein  recom¬ 
mended.  The  following  are  among  those 
which  do  the  best  in  that  climate.  Of 
apples:  Yellow  Transparent,  Oldenburg, 
McMahon,  Northwestern  Greening  and 
Patten  Greening.  Plums :  Hawkeye, 
Ocheeda,  Gaylord,  American  Eagle,  Wolf 
and  Cheney.  Cherries  :  Vladimir  and 
Wragg.  Pears:  Bessemianka  and  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty.  Potatoes  will  not  mix  in 
the  hill,  and  different  varieties  may  be 
planted  as  near  together  as  is  convenient. 

H.  E.  Y.  D. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


What  is  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  ? 

It  is  the  best  cod-liver  oil, 
partly  digested,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  the  hypophos- 
phites  and  glycerine.  What 
will  it  do?  It  will  make 
the  poor  blood  of  the  anaemic 
rich  and  red. 

1 1  will  give  nervous  energy 
to  the  overworked  brain  and 
nerves.  It  will  add  flesh 
the  thin  form  of  a  child, 
wasted  from  fat-starvation. 

It  is  everywhere  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  The  Standard  of 
the  World. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


SPRAYERS 


THE 
COMET 

$2  to  $4 

Beat  them  all.  Don’t  buy  till  you  see  them.  Cata. 
free.  Write  to-day.  H.  B.  RUSLER,  Johnstown,  0. 


THE  GREAT  REMEDY 

FOR  PAIN 

CURES  PROMPTLY. 

IAMMAAAAAMAA 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern-Grown,  Pure  and  Absolutely  Free  from  Blight  or  Rot.  All  the  new  and  standard  kinds  and 
enough  of  them  on  hand  at  thisjwriting  to  plant  5,000  acres,  at  the  lowest  posslbleaprice  consistent  with 
highest  quality  of  stock.  Wholesale  Catalogue  on  application.  CD 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Wholesale  SeedjG rower,  Honeoye- Falls,  N.  Y. 


Ford’s  SEEDS 


Produce  Paying  Crops. 

Catalogue  Free.  Not  many  pictures,  but 

I.otaof  Good  Seed*,  Plant*.  Trees,  and 
Potatoes  for  your  money  SHOO  i  n  prizes. 

FRANK.  FORD  «fc  SON,  Ravenna,  O. 


YV E  no  longer  supply  our  seeds  to  dealers  to 
”  sell  again.  At  the  same  time,  any¬ 
one  who  has  bought  our  seeds  of  their 
local  dealer  during  either  1896  or  1897  will 
be  sent  our  Manual  of  “Everything  for  the 
Garden ”  for  1898  pppp  provided  they 
apply  by  letter  FIyCD  and  give  the 
name  of  the  local  merchant  from  whom 
they  bought.  To  all  others,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  Manual,  every  copy  of  which  costs  us 
30  cents  to  place  in  your  hands,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (stamps)  to  cover 
postage.  Nothing  like  this  Manual  has 
ever  been  seen  here  or  abroad ;  it  is  a  book 
of  200  pages,  contains  500  engravings  of 
seeds  and  plants,  mostly  new,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  6  full  size  colored  plates 
of  the  best  novelties  of  the  season,  finally, 

OUR  “SOUVENIR”  SEED  GOLLEGTION 

will  also  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  sending  10  cts.  for  the  Manual  who  will 
state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

Postal  Card  Applications  Will  Receive  No  Attention. 


Peter  Henderson^Co. 

35s37CortlandtStNEWY0RK 


y  r>  I  f-v  Cabbage  Plants;  the  hardiest, 
■  ®  ^  largest,  earliest  and  best  known 

varieties;  Wakefield  and  Succession,  growing  In  the 
open  air,  from  seed  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Thor- 
bum  &  Co.,  New  York;  will  stand  heavy  freezing 
without  injury.  Price,  less  than  5,000,  $1.50;  5,000  to 
10,000,  $1.25;  over  10,000,  $1.  Special  express  rate  very 
low  to  all  points.  Address 

NORMAN  H.  BLITCH, 

Express  Agent  and  Postmaster,  Meggett,  S.  C. 

nuinii  cccii- 8ou'rHpoKr  globk  see<i  °n,y- 

UIUUH  OuCU  HAND  WHEEL  HOES  and 
SEED  DRILLS.  Mekkek's  Smoothing  Harrow. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  O.  Jellitl  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct. 


POTATOES  50 


a  Bbl. 


Largest  Seed  POTATO  grower*  tn  America.  , 
The  “Rural  New-Yorker”  give*  Salzcr’*  Early  ; 
WI*eoa*tn  a  yield  of  786  bunhel*  per  acre. 
Price*  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  Seed  Book,  1 1 
Farm  Seed  Sampfe*.  worth  >1  O  to  get  a  start, for 
I  Oe. pontage.  JOHN  A.8AI.7.KR  SEEP  CO.,L*Croue,Wk. 


Seed  Potatoes 

All  the  standard  and  new  varieties.  Stock  grown 
under  our  own  supervision.  True  to  name  and  war¬ 
ranted  free  from  rot  or  blight.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free  telling  all  about  the  thirty  best  varieties. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Strictly  pure  and  true  to  name.  V  Bu. 

Bovee  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (Henderson  stock)  $1.10 

i.t.,  „ i rm. j  ..  ..  j  t - i  ..  ct.. 


Early  Thoroughbred  and  Uncle  Sam . 90 

Carman  Nos.  1  and  3 . 75 


Supply  limited.  Catalogue  free. 

CUY  W.  CRAWFORD,  Letcher,  S.  D. 

DAl9tnae~Uovce  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Seed 
I  OldlUCS  Potatoes  (from  Henderson  stock),  91 
bushels  from  the  bushel,  325  bushels  to  the  acre.  Quick 
orders  take  this  flue  stock  for  $3.75  per  barrel,  $1.50 
per  bushel.  Carman  No.  1  and  3,  $2.40  per  barrel, 
on  board  cars  at  Seymour,  Wis.  (all  barrels  three 
bushels);  large  size,  smooth,  healthy,  vigorous 
stock.  GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  OATS,  10  bush¬ 
els,  35  cents  per  bushel.  Address 

NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Shawano  Co.,  Wis. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choico  selected  varieties;  strictly  lirst-elass  stock. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Mr.  Carman’s  latest  and  best,  $5 
per  barrel;  Early  Bovee  Seedling,  earliest  of  all  and 
a  great  cropper.  $4  per  barrel:  Early  Michigan,  Early 
Thoroughbred,  UncleSam,  Wise  Seedling,  rose  tinged, 
heavy  cropper,  finest  quality,  and  Carman  No.  3,  best 
shipping  potato  every  introduced,  $3  per  barrel,  guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name,  three-bushel  barrels.  Lincoln 
Oats,  $1.50,  three-bushel  bags,  f.  o.  b. 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Box  59. 


CARMAN  No.  3  A  .00 

SEED  POTATOES.  <4 /^Tperdbl 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $0  per  bbl.  All 
bbls.  4  bu.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Wholesale 
catalogue  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y 


All  Clflf  DflTATfl  that  is  ideal  In  form,  size, 
HE.  YY  rUIAlU  yield  and  quality.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  perfect  potato,  send  address.  Other 
good  varieties  also. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  West  Winsted,  Conn. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL£^  ■  p-« 

Grass, Clover orTimothy^^^  ■■  I  1 

We  clean  them  by  special Ihb 
methods  &  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
seed.  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds — over-run  the  farm 
—exhaust  it — a  reduce  quantity  *  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean. Wrl  to  today  for  free  booklet,  Reed  Sense 

The  WH1TNEY-N0YES  SEED  CO.'iflil' 


Glover  Seed 


Medium  Red,  $3.50  per 
bu.;  Mammoth,  $3.75, 
carefully  recleaned. 
Sacks  free.  Sample  of  either  for  2-cent  stamp.  Bovee 
Potatoes;  $2  per  bu.,  2nd  size,  $1.60;  other  varieties, 
$1  per  bu.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


MORTGAGE  LIFTER  OATS. 

Why  pay  big  prices  for  these,  the  earliest,  heaviest 
oats  on  earth,  when  you  can  get  them  of  the  grower 
at  farmers’  prices  ?  Genuine  extra-cleaned  seed,  (50c. 
per  bu.;  10  bu.,  $5.50;  25  bu.  or  over,  60c.  per  bu.,  sacks 
free.  H.  8.  Barker,  Nunda,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


f]ITO  New  Siberian;  highest  yielder.  Six  years  test 
Un  I  0  at  the  O.  A.  C.  GO  cents  per  bushel;  over 
10  bushels,  50  cents.  John  Milroy,  Cedar  Grove,  Out. 


CIIC  AD  DECT  CCCn  the  BEST  STRAINS 
OUUAlta>DUU  I  OuCU  Send  for  circular  to 
August  Rolker  &  Sons,  52  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


EXPRESS  PAID 
All  Brass, fully  warranted 

_  for  three  years.  100,000  in  use.  Will  _ 

spray  10  acres  per  day.  Don’t  buy  a  spray  pump  till 
you  get  our  new  catalogue  with  spray  calendar  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying,  Free.  Our  pumps  are  rapid 
•ellers.  Agents  make  $5.00  to  J10.00  per  day. 
6pecial  prices  to  Introduce.  Pumps  sent  on  trial. 

P.  C.  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  96,  CaUkill,  N.  Y. 


FARLEY’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

Are  grown  especially  for  seed  on  the  finest  potato 
land  in  western  New  York,  free  from  rot  and  scab, 
and  true  to  name.  Livingston’s  Banner,  Carman 
Nos.  1  and  3,  and  others.  Also,  entire  lot  of  Seedlings 
Write  for  prices  and  description  of  my  new  Seedling, 
the  Robert  Morris,  the  finest  introduction  for  many 
years.  Originated  and  controlled  by 

E.  D.  FARLEY,  Box  (588,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Blllo  Potatoes 

Grown  for  seed.  Warranted  free  from  disease.  Prices 
lowest.  Catalogue  of  70  varieties  mailed  FREE. 

A.  G.  ALDKIDGK,  Fishers,  Out.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Northern  Grown,  clean  seed.  Early  Michigan,  $1.25 
per  bushel;  Livingston’s  Banner,  Carman  No.  3,  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  $1  per  bushel 
f.  o.  b.  JAMES  MAWU1NNEY,  Alpeua,  Mich. 


POTATO  FARM,  SMITH’S,  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  grows 
seed  potatoes  catalogued  by  best  seedsmen.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Saves  $  $  experimenting  (with  poor  ones) 
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WITH  THE  | 

GARFIELD  § 

KNAPSACK 


or  tlie 

EMPIRE  KING 

Perfect  agitators — no  scorching  of 
foliage — no  leather  or  rubber  valve** 

Catalogue  free.  Agouti*  wanted. 

FIKL1)  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 

IS  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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PEPPLER  and  CLIMAX 

SIX-ROW 


SPRAYERS 


AAA. 


Horse  power  or  hand  pump.  Most  practical,  simplest,  most  durable,  . 
most  perfect  sprayers  ever  built.  Either  will  spray  6  rows  of  potatoes,  . 
cotton  or  vegetables  at  one  passage— 30  acres  a  .lay— throw  2  < 
sprays  in  any  part  of  a  tree,  or  4  or  more  sprays  at  once  in  the  • 
vineyard.  Can  bo  workod  anywhere  in  any  weather.  Catalog,  contains  formulas,  ' 
spray  calendar,  etc.,  seat  free.  THUS.  PEPI’LEIt,  Box, 20,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
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(continued.) 

Kieffer  Pear  as  Grafting  Stock. — I  notice 
quite  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  horticultural 
press  in  regard  to  the  Kieffer  as  a  stock  on  which 
to  graft  other  pears  ;  some  claim  that  it  is 
good,  ethers  say  that  it  is  too  strong-growing, 
and  throws  too  much  sap  into  the  scions.  Have 
any  of  your  readers  had  experience  with  graft¬ 
ing  on  this  stock,  extending  to  several  years,  and 
if  so,  with  what  varieties  and  with  what  success  ? 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  T.  H.  k. 

Ans. — My  own  experience  in  the  way 
of  grafting-  other  varieties  upon  the 
Kieffer  pear  as  a  stock,  has  been  some¬ 
what  limited.  1  have  worked  in  this  way 
Bartlett,  Winter  Nelis,  Bose  and  Super- 
fin,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  doing  well, 
making  good  growth  and  producing  good 
fruit.  I  have  learned  of  others  who  have 
been  very  successful  in  working  the 
Anjou  upon  the  Kieffer.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  method  of  procedure  has 
been  quite  limited  up  to  date,  but  I  see 
no  reason  why  good  results  should  not 
follow.  I  have  a  Kieffer  that  has  been 
growing  for  15  years  upon  other  varie¬ 
ties  where  we  top-worked  the  Kieffer 
originally,  and  results  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  with  no  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  lack  of  affinity  as  between  the 
two.  Perhaps  this  proves  nothing,  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  somewhat  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  while  1  would  not  advocate 
indiscriminate  work  of  this  character,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  limited  experi¬ 
ence  and  observations  I  have  had,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  Kieffer  may  not  be 
used  as  a  stock  upon  which  to  graft  other 
varieties  with  success,  s.  D.  willard. 

The  Rutter  Pear. — In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  February  12,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
by  S.  I).,  of  New  York,  you  do  an  in¬ 
justice  to  the  Rutter  pear,  which  should 
not  pass  unnoticed,  an  injustice  which, 
doubtless,  comes  from  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  fruit.  Among  the  many 
varieties  of  pears  in  my  orchard,  there 
is  none  I  value  as  highly  as  the  Rutter. 
While  not  of  as  high  flavor  or  bright  ap¬ 
pearance  as  some  of  the  summer  varie¬ 
ties,  I  believe  it  to  stand  first  among 
pears  of  its  season  in  size,  quality,  and 
productiveness,  it  being  second  not  even 
in  the  first  and  third  qualifications  to  the 
Kieffer,  while  in  the  second — quality — it 
far  surpasses  it,  being  rich,  juicy  and 
melting.  Its  demerits  are  a  clouded 
skin,  liability  to  crush  if  shipped  too 
ripe,  and  a  tendency  to  overbear.  It  is 
an  old  variety  in  this  vicinity,  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  varies  much  with 
either  the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  or  else 
the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is 
grown.  The  season  is  10  days  earlier 
than  Kieffer.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  plant 
the  Rutter,  especially  for  a  near  home 
market  or  family  use.  E.  P.  c. 

Bridge  Valley,  Pa. 

Strawberries  Under  Glass. 

1.  In  forcing  strawberries  in  a  greenhouse,  Is 
it  usually  considered  necessary  to  make  a  good 
system  of  roots,  that  the  plants  should  be  potted, 
as  Peter  Henderson  recommends  ?  2.  1  had 

thought  of  setting  plants  in  the  open  ground  this 
coming  Spring,  and  transferring  to  the  green¬ 
house  about  the  middle  of  September,  for  forc¬ 
ing.  Is  fertilizing  needed  with  bisexual  varieties? 

Lawrence  County,  S.  D.  J.  h.  c. 

Ans. — 1.  No  ;  according  to  the  system 
pursued  by  some  of  the  most  successful 
commercial  g-rowers,  the  plants  receive 
careful  field  culture  until  September, 
when  they  are  transplanted  to  the  house. 
Plants  intended  for  a  later  planting  are 
closely  bedded  in  frames,  but  are  not 
potted.  2.  A  perfect-flowered  variety 
should  be  used,  and  artificial  pollination 
is  unnecessary.  Cloudy  weather  usually 
affects  the  setting  of  the  fruit. 

Apples  for  Long  Island. 

What  varieties  of  Winter  apples  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  planting,  for  a  local  market,  on  Long  Island? 
I  want  those  of  good  appearance  and  quality,  and 
productiveness?  What  varieties  of  currants, 
gooseberries  and  raspberries  do  you  consider  best 
adapted  for  this  locality  for  home  use  and  local 
market  ?  m.  k. 

Manorville,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — I  would  name  for  Suffolk  County, 
the  following  Winter  apples  as  good  for 
market :  Large,  bright-red  apples  are 
in  greatest  demand,  to  which  must  be 


added  good  bearing  and  keeping  quali¬ 
ties.  I  know  of  orchardists  who  claim 
that  the  Pennock  apples  yield  the  great¬ 
est  profit,  since  they  could  pass  them  off 
as  Baldwins.  The  quality  of  the  Pen¬ 
nock  is  its  chief  objection.  I  mention 
the  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening,  Roxbury 
Russet,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Smokehouse, 
and  Sutton  Beauty  as  good  apples  that 
possess  the  most  good  qualities  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Fall  Pippin,  Hubbardston  Non¬ 
such,  and  Belleflower  are  excellent  ap¬ 
ples,  but  ripen  too  early  for  a  good  mar¬ 
ket.  The  above  named  apples  thrive  on 
the  light  soils  of  Long  Island,  if  well 
cultivated.  Fay’s  Prolific,  Cherry  and 
Versailles  currants  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  The  Industry  gooseberry  is  a 
large  red  variety  that  bears  profusely, 
and  it  is  free  from  mildew.  Cuthbert  and 
Miller  Red  are  leading  raspberries. 

Long  Island.  e.  hicks. 

Strawberries  in  Illinois. 

Last  year,  I  fruited  five  varieties  of  strawber¬ 
ries— Warfield,  Greenville,  Haverland,  Lovett  and 
Dayton.  Warfield  (pollenized  with  Dayton)  is 
the  grandest  berry  in  this  section,  producing  over 
9,000  quarts  per  acre  on  my  ground.  Dayton  was 
a  failure  here  last  year;  it  is  a  fair  pollenizer, 
but  I  shall,  hereafter,  use  Beder  Wood.  The  ber¬ 
ries  were  very  light-colored,  too  soft  to  handle, 
and  of  poor  flavor;  this  may  have  been  due  to 
the  excessive  rainfall,  followed  by  protracted 
drought.  I  shall  try  It  another  year,  and  if  it 
prove  no  better,  will  discard  it.  Greenville  is 
moderately  productive,  very  good  for  near  mar¬ 
ket;  its  size  and  flavor  will  sell  it.  Haverland  is 
enormously  productive,  fair  quality,  soft.  Lovett 
is  a  good  pollenizer  for  medium  early  varieties, 
but  its  fruit  is  of  poor  quality:  productive,  size 
medium. 

Our  soil  is  a  medium  sandy  loam,  with  a  clay 
subsoil.  I  use  annually  large  quantities  of  stable 
manure,  also  commercial  fertilizers  in  the  form 
of  muriate  potash  and  dissolved  rock  phosphate. 
I  mulch  late  in  the  Fall  with  strawy  horse  man¬ 
ure,  applied  at  the  rate  of  25  two-horse  wagon¬ 
loads  to  the  acre.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
growers  should  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  their 
strawberry  plants.  I  have  been  doing  so  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  am  confident  that  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  from  the  practice.  Four  years 
ago,  I  bought  a  few  Warfield  plants.  They  were 
small,  and  lacking  in  vitality,  and  the  crop 
turned  out  in  proportion.  Now,  after  selecting 
each  year  the  Ideal  plants,  those  having  the  finest 
fruit  crowns,  I  have  been  able  to  more  than 
double  their  size  and  fruiting  powers.  Some 
growers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  I  am 
not  growing  Warfield,  but  another  variety. 

Quiucy,  Ill.  G.  A.  B. 


New  Musk  Melon 

‘Paul  Rose 


•>r.  PAUL  ROSE  write*:  Dee.  4th  1K97. 

“I  have  found  inmyexperiencoof  nearly  twenty 
years  In  melon  growing,  that  there  is  an  increased 
demand  in  most  of  the  largecities  of  the  Northern 
states  for  salmon-fleshed  melons,  and  further  that 
the  trade  prefer  their  melons  in  the  half  bushel  Cli¬ 
max  basket.  For  this  reason  I  have  labored  to  bring 
this  melon  to  perfection,  and  by  what  you  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  and  learned  of  it,  and  by  what  the  trade 
says  of  it  wherever  it  has  been  Introduced  you  can 
judge  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  supplying  the 
‘long  felt  want’  or  not.  The  Osage  is  too  large  for  a 
basket  melon.  The  Emerald  Gem  will  not  stand 
transportation  or  warm  weather,  besides  it  grows  all 
sized  melons  on  the  same  vine.  The  Paul  Rose 
corrects  these  faults,  and  will  carry  farther, 
Mtnnd  up  longer,  and  give  better  satisfaction 
than  any  salmon-lleslied  melon  I  have  ever 
grown.  It  is  the  best  melon  I  have  found  for  the 
North.  My  experience  with  it  in  Southern  Indiana 
the  past  season  washlghly  satisfactory, except  thatit 
grows  a  little  large.  I  shall  discard  the  Osage  and 
plant  the  Paul  Rose  melon  instead.  This  melon 
I  shipped  this  season  to  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  Tole¬ 
do,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  and  other  distant  points, 
and  in  every  instance  it  arrived  in  good  condition 
andsold  for  top  prices.” 


Market  Gardeners  SemoMi- 

ablo  vegetable  novelty  since  we  sent  out  the  Osage, 
n  D  I  r*  t  ■  Pkt.  10c.;  8  Puts.  25c.;  80c 

«  iC  I  El  ■  1  oz.  50c..  2  ozs.  for  HOc. 

VAVtJIIAVS  BARGAIN  CATAI.OUUE  is  just  a  little  bit  bet¬ 
ter  than  some  others.  The  illustrations  are  true  to  Na¬ 
ture  arid  it  “tells  the  whole  story ”  of  the  Garden, 
Lawn  and  Farm.  We  mail  it,  FREE  with  every  order. 
50,000  feet  of  greenhouses  devoted  to  New  Oanmas,  Hoses, 
Carnations,  etc.  We  sell  most  kinds  of  Seeds 
at  3c.  per  packet— half  price  of  others.  Write  to¬ 
day,  Last  or  West;  prompt  service  from  Chicago  or 
New  York.  We  surely  save  you  money, 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store, 

14  Barclay  Si  reef,  84-86  Randolph  Street, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
i'it  sburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

f  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN l 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SEIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


i  St.  Louis 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia., 
M0RLEY  CIeveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


YOU  need  not  worry  about  your  paint 
peeling  off  or  colors  fading  if  you 
use  Pure  White  Lead,  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  and  National  Lead  Co.’s  Tinting 
Colors,  and  employ  a  practical  painter  to 
apply  it. 

Be  sure  that  the  brands  are  right.  See 
list  of  genuine  brands,  which  are  made  by 
the  “old  Dutch  process.” 

p  p  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
1"'  Ku,  I  ,  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Si.,  New  York. 


URPEE’S 


FARM  ANNUAL less 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 


The  bent  seeds  that  grow,  at  lowest  prices. 
Twenty-one  Grand.  New  Novelties  for  1898,  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
This  handsome  new  book  of  144  pages  is  mailed  free  to  planters  everywhere. 

WRITR  TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.' 


DREER’S 


RELIABLE 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 


“H 


are  everywhere  known  as  the  B  EST.  To  more  fully  Introduce  them  we  make  the  following  special 
offer,  viz:  One  strong  root  each  of  the  Two  GRAND  C’ANN  AS— “Austria”  and  “Italia”  free 
by  mail  for  25  cts.,  and  to  each  purchaser  FREE  our  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1898,  the 
handsomest  Catalogue  of  tho  year ;  to  others  we  will  send  It  on  receipt  of  6c.  In  stamps. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  7*4  Cliestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  I»A. 


Thera  arc 
3  classes 
of  Seed 
Catalogs. 


ft  Shaw’s  System 
;  of  Pasturing 
ft  Sheepmmmm 

This  pamplilotfs  given  away 


One  class  eaters  to  the  patronage  of  those  who  are  mislead  by  overdrawn  pictures  and 
)  statements  that  are  untrue.  Another  class  takes  advantage  of  tho  fears  of  thoso,  who, 
(through  a  natu,nl  desire  to  secure  tho  best  seeds,  will  pay  fancy  prices  for  what  often 

proves  to  1)e  very  ordinary  stock.  THERE  IS  YET  ANOTHER 
class  which  seeks  the  trade  of  those,  who  want  the  best 
seeds  possiblo  to  obtain  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  reason¬ 
able  price  for  them.  TO  THIS  CLASS  OUR  CATALOGUE 
BELONGS.  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  those  who  write  for  it. 

NORTHRUP,  KING  A  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
20  to  32  Hennepin  Avo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


to  our  customers. 


Our  STERLING 
Brand  of  Grass  and 
Clover  Seeds  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  quali¬ 
ties  obtainable. 


IIAMMOND'S 

Government  1 


FREE 


DISTRIBUTION 


Government  Free  Seeds  are  simply  “ not  in  it.” 

To  introduce  the  Best  Michigan  Northern  Crown  New  Land  Seed  Potatoes,  Farm, 
Carden  and  Flower  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  500,000  pack¬ 
ets  of  choicest  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Your  name  on  a  postal  card  gets  my  Free  Seed 
Book  from  which  you  may  select  FREE  your  supply  of  seeds  for  an  entire  garden.  Write  to-day 

HARRY  H.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Bx.  12,  Decatur, Mich. 


Jerry's 


grow  paying  crops  because  they’re 
fresh  and  always  the  beat.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry’#  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1898  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


-SEEDS- 
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Take  two  farms  side  by  side,  producing  much  the 
same  crops  and  stock,  and  with  equally  good  farmers 
in  charge  of  them.  Let  one  farmer  become  “  clover 
crazy,”  crowding  both  Red  and  Crimson  clover  into 
his  rotation  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so — plowing 
in  the  Crimson  and  feeding  the  Red.  After  a  term  of 
years  of  such  work,  who  does  not  know  that  the  clover 
farm  will  outyield  the  other  on  any  crop  ? 

O 

For  many  years,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  a  center  of 
the  wool  felt  hat-making  trade.  Of  recent  years,  this 
trade  has  declined.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Read¬ 
ing  hat-makers  are  changing  to  fur  felt,  which  will 
necessitate  a  large  outlay  for  new  machinery,  and  an 
entire  change  in  the  manner  of  working.  The  fur 
used  is  almost  exclusively  from  rabbits,  a  majority  of 
the  skins  being  imported,  and  the  fur  clipped  here. 
Undressed  skins  enter  the  country  free,  but  there  is  a 
30  per  cent  duty  on  the  fur  when  clipped  for  hat¬ 
ters’  use. 

O 

It  is  now  proposed,  in  Germany,  that  American 
horses  be  subjected  to  six  weeks’  quarantine,  on  their 
entry  into  the  country,  and  that  they  shall  be  branded 
to  indicate  their  origin.  Such  legislation  would  be 
almost  prohibitory,  for  the  quarantine  would  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  animals,  while  the  branding  would  re¬ 
duce  their  value.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  however, 
that  these  stringent  rules  will  become  law,  for  Ger¬ 
many  has  need  of  American  horses,  and  is  not  likely 
to  inaugurate  a  general  commercial  war,  in  spite  of  the 
dissatisfaction  over  our  existing  tariff  legislation. 

O 

The  authorities  don’t  seem  to  agree  on  the  question 
of  the  desirability  of  having  a  rooster  with  a  flock  of 
hens  kept  solely  for  eggs — page  159.  The  weight  of 
opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  against  the  useless 
rooster.  Only  one  refers  to  the  fact  that  eggs  keep 
better  if  the  hens  are  kept  without  males.  Not  a 
single  one  refers  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  keeping 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  roosters,  which,  surely,  is  a  cause 
of  great  loss.  Even  granting  that  a  single  well-be¬ 
haved  rooster  is  an  advantage,  we  don’t  believe  that 
he  is  worth  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  feed  he  con¬ 
sumes. 

O 

Questions  concerning  cow  peas  are  pouring  in  from 
all  quarters.  There  is  a  great  desire  to  try  cow  peas 
on  poor  fields  that  have  been  considered  too  far  from 
the  barn  for  hauling  manure,  and  too  “  leachy  ”  to 
risk  with  fertilizers.  In  the  South,  the  cow  pea  has 
been  remarkably  useful  in  renovating  such  soils,  and 
now  northern  farmers  want  to  try  it.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
started  the  boom  for  Crimson  clover,  but  would  ad¬ 
vise  farmers  north  of  Pennsylvania  to  begin  the  use 
of  cow  peas  only  as  an  experiment.  The  plant  is 
really  a  bean — tender  and  very  susceptible  to  frost, 
and  demanding  heat  and  sunshine  for  its  best  growth. 
It  is  truly  “  the  poor  farmer’s  friend,”  but  only  where 


the  poor  farmer  lives  in  the  right  locality  for  cow-pea 
growth.  Two  weeks  hence,  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  print 
a  Fertilizer  or  Soil-Improving  Special  issue,  and  then 
we  hope  to  answer  all  the  questions  about  cow  peas. 

O 

A  movement  in  the  right  direction  was  the  passage 
by  the  New  York  State  Senate  of  the  bill  providing 
for  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature.  The  subject 
of  the  passage  of  similar  laws  in  other  States  has  been 
frequently  agitated,  but  usually,  the  politicians  op¬ 
pose  any  such  action,  and  this  settles  it.  The  direct 
saving  to  the  State  of  New  York  in  case  this  bill  be¬ 
come  a  law,  it  is  said,  will  approximate  $500,000  each 
two  years.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained.  Too  many  new  laws  have  been 
enacted  during  many  of  these  sessions,  and  there  has 
been  altogether  too  much  changing,  amending  and 
twisting  around  of  existing  laws.  There  may  be  some 
disadvantages  in  having  sessions  of  the  legislature 
onty  once  in  two  years,  but  the  advantages  are  likely 
far  to  outweigh  these. 
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The  New  York  Farmers’  Congress  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  which  the  agricultural  societies  of  the  State 
are  represented.  Its  third  annual  meeting  at  Albany 
last  week  was  the  most  successful  it  has  held.  The 
chief  object  of  this  Congress  is  to  bring  representative 
farmers  together  for  the  purpose  of  considering  legis¬ 
lation  that  may  affect  agriculture.  Bills  are  often 
passed  at  Albany  that  work  against  the  interests  of 
farmers.  They  might  be  killed  if  some  representative 
of  farm  societies  could  appear  before  a  committee,  or 
before  the  governor,  and  clearly  state  the  objections 
to  them.  The  congress  aims  to  perfect  an  organiza¬ 
tion  so  that  farmers,  through  their  societies,  may 
know  what  is  going  on  at  Albany,  and  thus  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  a  hand  in  discussing  legislation  when 
such  discussion  will  count.  Of  course,  the  force  of 
such  an  organization  will  depend  upon  the  men  who 
stand  behind  it.  What  proportion  of  New  York  State 
farmers  are  represented  by  the  agricultural  societies  ? 

O 

About  12  years  ago,  an  old  Yankee  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  with  age  in  his  back,  went  hunting  for  a  new 
way  to  get  the  small  weeds  out  of  his  corn.  lie  had 
less  respect  for  the  old  mare’s  back  than  for  his  own, 
and  he  wanted  some  horse  tool  that  would  give  a  bet¬ 
ter  imitation  of  the  human  thumb  and  finger  than 
the  teeth  on  the  ordinary  cultivator.  He  took  a  board 
and  stuck  long,  flexible  sticks  in  it,  and  fastened  it  to 
a  pair  of  shafts.  When  the  old  mare  pulled  it  across 
the  field,  he  noticed  that  the  points  of  the  sticks 
jumped  and  dodged  around  among  the  plants,  scratch¬ 
ing  the  surface  and  pulling  out  hundreds  of  little 
weeds  which  a  cultivator  would  only  plant  deeper. 
From  that  humble  beginning,  a  new  tool — the  weeder 
— and  a  new  principle  of  cultivation,  have  sprung. 
The  teeth  are  now  made  of  steel,  and  experience  has 
taught  new  shapes  and  arrangements  for  them.  The 
principle  of  “  weeding”  is  now  as  well  established  as 
that  of  plowing  oi  cultivating.  The  weeder  is  a  har¬ 
row  with  human  fingers.  It  will  not  plow  or 
dig,  but  there  is  a  time  in  the  growth  of  cultivated 
crops  when  it  will  do  better  work  than  any  other  tool 
yet  made ! 

O 

We  are  certain  that  thousands  of  our  readers  were 
profoundly  shocked  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard.  The  Outlook  is  right  in  saying 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  death  of  any  other 
woman,  save  possibly  Queen  Victoria,  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  more  genuine  and  widespread  sorrow.  Miss 
Willard  did  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  temper¬ 
ance.  Her  thought  was  to  organize  the  homes  of 
America  unitedly  against  the  saloon.  The  home  is 
the  germ  or  living  principle  of  both  Church  and  State, 
and  neither  can  reach  its  full  measure  for  good  until 
the  homes  are  organized  against  their  recognized 
enemies.  Again,  it  is  well  said  that  Miss  Willard  led 
in  the  movement  that  has  made  “  total  abstinence 
respectable.”  There  was  a  time  when,  in  some  fam¬ 
ilies,  the  water  drinker  was  ranked  almost  as  a  rude 
or  disreputable  person.  It  was  considered  quite 
proper  to  urge  wine  upon  such  a  guest.  That  feeling 
is  now  passing  away,  and  societj’  recognizes  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  total  abstainer.  In  this,  and  in  other 
social  reforms,  Miss  Willard  led,  and  led  wisely.  The 
world  is  better  because  she  has  lived  in  it.  Her  name 
will  ever  be  spoken  with  the  reverence  that  belongs 
to  the  good  and  the  true. 

O 

Last  year,  the  railroads  charged  the  Government 
an  average  of  eight  cents  a  pound  for  carrying  the 
mails,  or  $29,000,000.  At  the  same  time,  the  great 
express  companies  were  getting  a  rate  of  less  than 
one  cent  a  pound  for  much  the  same  service  on  the 
same  trains.  Thus  these  companies  were  able  to 
underbid  the  Government’s  lowest  postage  rate,  and 


carry  and  deliver  small  packages  at  a  profit  where  the 
Government  claims  a  loss.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
private  individuals  could  take  the  money  now  spent 
in  the  postal  service  and  make  over  $30,000,000  a  year 
profit  without  changing  the  rates  of  postage.  How  ? 
They  would  carry  fewer  deadheads  and  get  better 
rates  from  the  railroads.  The  franking  privilege  is 
so  abused  by  Congressmen  that  it  costs  the  country 
thousands  of  dollars  to  carry  their  trunks,  old  clothes 
and  other  litter.  The  free-seed  distribution  is  another 
fearful  item  of  expense.  But  the  chief  reason  why 
this  country  loses  money  on  the  postal  business  is 
because  the  Government  is  paying  the  railroads  ex¬ 
tortionate  rates — far  more  than  the  service  is  worth. 
Let  the  Government  force  the  railroads  to  give  fairer 
rates — as  a  private  corporation  would  do — and  there 
would  be  a  surplus  every  year  to  extend  free  delivery 
into  the  rural  districts. 

G 

On  page  158,  is  given  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of 
the  valuation  of  a  fertilizer.  In  order  to  give  more 
force  to  this  important  matter,  we  present  below  the 
figures  showing  how  the  final  valuation  is  made  out. 
Prof.  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  figures  the  fertilizer  marked  No.  1  as  follows  : 

Pounds  Pounds  Price  per 

per  100.  per  ton.  pound. 


Nitrogen .  0.34  X  20  =  6.8  X  14.0c.  =  $0.95 

Ammonia .  1.49  X  20  =  29.8  X  13.5c.  =  4.02 

Organic  nitrogen .  1.90  X  20  =  38.0  X  14.0c.  =  5.32 

Sol.  phos.  acid .  5.94  X  20  =  118.8  X  5.5c.  =  6.53 

Rev.  phos.  acid .  3.76  X  20  =  75.2  X  5.5c.  =  4.14 

Ins.  phos.  acid .  3.25  X  20  =  65.0  X  2.0c.  =  1.30 

Muriate  of  potash....  7.50  X  20  =  150.0  X  4.5c.  =  6.75 


$29.01 

With  these  figures,  it  will  be  quite  easy  for  any  farmer 
to  figure  the  trade  value  as  stated  in  any  guaranteed 
analysis.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  station  gives  in¬ 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  a  valuation  of  two  cents  a 
pound.  Certainly  no  farmer  should  ever  buy  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  without  knowing  what  there  is  in  it,  and  also 
knowing  how  to  tell  what  it  is  worth.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  know  is  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  in 
the  fertilizer,  and  the  source  from  which  the  organic 
nitrogen  is  taken.  Coarse  fish  or  tankage  might  give 
a  high  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  but  the  nitrogen  would  be 
worth  but  8  or  10  cents  per  pound.  In  old  times, 
farmers  could,  perhaps,  afford  to  buy  or  compare 
things  by  their  outside  appearance.  Now  they  must 
get  inside  and  pick  them  apart  for  comparison. 
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BREVITIES. 

February  comes  a  smiliu’ ; 

Miss  Precocious  Peach 
Feels  the  sap  within  her  biliu’, 

Does  no  good  to  preach — 

She  won’t  listen  while  you’re  tellln’ 

How  old  Mr.  March 
Stands  a  waitin’  for  the  swelliu’  ; 

Then  he’ll  take  the  starch 
Out  of  all  her  buds— he’s  hidin’, 

With  his  frosty  touch, 

In  his  pocket  long  abidin’. 

Trust  him  ?  No,  not  much ! 

Crawl  down  in  your  buds  and  stay  there, 

Miss  Precocious  Peach, 

Shut  your  eyes  and  sleep  away  there, 

Till  he’s  out  of  reach. 

Pay  as  you  go — or  stop. 

Plausible  lies  are  “  facts  made  of  wax.” 

Klondikkrs  are  having  their  golden  daze. 

The  silo  is  a  cow  buoy — a  dairy  lighthouse. 

Money  breeds  the  moral  backbone  out  of  men. 

A  conceited  Christian  may  be  guilty  of  I  dolatry. 

A  dishorning  saw  may  raise  a  crop  of  cow  peace. 

No,  sir— men  with  a  dual  purpose  seldom  do  all  they  should. 

Gardeners  who  live  in  glass  houses  may  use  rock  after  it  is 
dissolved. 

Make  ’em  eat  dirt !  Who  ?  The  crops.  Pulverize  the  soil  so  they 
can  do  it. 

Suppose  men  were  ranked  by  what  they  have  given  away!  How 
would  you  stand  ? 

One  regret  of  New  England  is  that  she  can’t  possibly  claim 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  son. 

Twenty  amendments  to  the  game  laws  already  before  the  New 
York  Legislature— all  in  the  interests  of  “  sport.” 

It  certainly  looks  as  though  the  great  Klondike  excitement  had 
been  largely  worked  up  by  the  railroads  and  a  few  Pacific  coast 
cities. 

Air  is  liquefied  at  312  degrees  below  zero  under  2,000  pounds 
pressure.  Ittakesacool  head  and  strong  words  to  produce  re¬ 
sults  with  wind. 

There  are  4,000,000  cinchona  trees  in  the  Province  of  Bengal, 
India.  They  were  planted  in  an  effort  to  produce  the  Indian 
supply  of  quinine  at  home. 

My  potato  vines  were  killed  by  the  bugs  when  hardly  half 
grown.  Will  the  tubers  make  good  seed  ?  Test  them  ?  Sprout 
them  in  the  sun  and  in  pots. 

Argentina  has  been  having  an  awful  fight  with  grasshoppers 
which  threatened  to  demolish  the  wheat  crop.  An  American 
entomologist  took  charge  of  the  fight— the  crop  was  harvested. 

Missouri  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  stockyards  is  less 
stringent  than  that  of  Kansas,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  packing¬ 
house  interests  show  a  disposition  to  seek  new  locations  in  the 
former  State. 

It  is  said  that  more  gold  was  taken  from  two  counties  of  Col¬ 
orado  during  1897,  than  from  the  whole  of  the  Klondike  region. 
Still  we  hear  of  no  such  craze  over  the  Colorado  gold  mines  as 
we  do  over  those  of  the  Klondike.  Better  go  to  Colorado  and  dig 
ground  for  an  apple  orchard  ! 
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THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  QUESTION. 

WIIAT  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT  ? 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  Speaks. 

( Concluded .) 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  at  this  time 
Prof.  Smith  felt  certain  that  the  scale  had  not  spread 
to  the  old  orchards  or  into  the  ornamental  trees  of 
the  parks  or  along  the  roadsides,  but  that  it  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  nurseries  then  known  to  be  infested  and 
to  such  young  stock  as  had  been  recently  distributed 
from  these ;  possibly  only  a  small  per  cent  of  these 
young  trees  were  infested.  I  am  forced  to  suggest,  in 
the  light  of  Prof.  Smith’s  strong  statement  just  given, 
that  if  New  Jersey  had,  at  that  time  adopted  a  rigid 
law  providing  for  the  stamping  out  of  the  scale  in  the 
then  infested  areas,  and  strict  control  of  the  nurseries, 
so  that  their  premises  might  have  been  cleared  of  the 
scale,  the  lamentable  statement  made  by  Prof.  Smith 
recently  would  never  have  been  called  for. 

This  last  statement  referred  to  is  the  one  made  by 
him  at  the  Moorestown  Farmers’  Institute,  December 
last,  and  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
December  24.  In  this  paper,  Prof.  Smith  lays  great 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  is  thoroughly  infested,  and  that  the 
orchards,  young  and  old,  the  ornamental  trees  in 
parks  and  along  the  roadsides,  are  seriously  infested 
over  a  large  part  of  the  State,  and  now  he  positively 
asserts  that  the  San  Jos6  scale  can  never  be  eradicated 
in  New  Jersey.  This  last  statement  is  probably  true. 
In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  true,  and  I  do  not  take  up  this 
point  to  criticise  his  last  statement,  but  again  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  if,  during  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  his  Brooklyn  statement  and  this  latter  state¬ 
ment,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  had  pursued  the  stead¬ 
fast  course  of  rigidly  controlling  the  infested  nurseries 
and  stamping  out  the  isolated  cases,  so  far  as  possible, 
this  lamentable  statement  referred  to  above  would  not 
now  have  to  be  made. 

Referring  again  to  Prof.  Smith’s  statement  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  of  January  8,  he  takes  the  strongest  kind  of 
grounds  against  the  work  of  inspection  and  the  issuing 
of  certificates  of  apparent  freedom  from  the  scale,  and 
insists  that  the  purchaser  must  himself  inspect  the 
stock,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  let  the  buyer  beware.  This 
statement,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that,  ever  since  the 
scale  was  discovered  in  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Smith  has 
been  publishing  in  the  newspapers  and  in  bulletins 
which  have  been  sent  broadcast,  a  large  amount  of 
matter  concerning  this  scale,  and  that  during  this 
period  the  infested  area  in  New  Jersey  has,  doubtless, 
according  to  his  own  statements,  increased  several 
hundred  fold,  seem  to  me  to  point  to  quite  illogical 
reasoning  on  his  part. 

As  in  a  measure  justifying  his  opposition  to  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  certificates  by  entomologists,  he  makes  several 
statements  that  trees  have  been  shipped  into  New 
Jersey  infested  with  scale,  yet  carrying  the  certificate 
of  an  entomologist.  This  may  well  have  occurred  in 
a  few  instances  considering  the  fact  that,  wherever 
inspection  has  been  attempted,  the  inspectors  have 
been  much  over-worked  and  have  not  had  the  means 
necessary  to  do  the  work  in  a  proper  manner.  But  to 
argue  that,  because  some  error  or  oversight  or  even 
some  dishonest  practices  may  occur  under  inspection, 
we  are  not  to  try  to  stop  the  dissemination  of  this  pest 
seems  to  me  simply  to  be  begging  the  question. 

It  is  certainly  demonstrable  by  the  work  done  in 
this  State  (Virginia),  and  I  believe,  also,  in  other 
States,  that  the  inspection  has  immensely  decreased 
the  amount  of  infested  stock  that  has  been  handled 
from  the  nurseries,  and  that  it  has  served  to  locate 
and,  in  many  cases,  restrict  the  spread  from  local  in¬ 
fested  areas,  and  in  some  cases,  entirely  eradicate  the 
scale  therein.  After  several  years’  experience  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  question,  I  give  it  as  my  firm  belief  that 
our  best  hope  of  checking  the  spread  of  this  obscure 
and  pernicious  pest  lies  in  the  most  thorough  inspection 
under  competent,  trained  entomologists,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  infested  nursery  stock,  and,  as  a 
further  measure,  the  restriction  and  eradication,  so 
far  as  possible,  of  infested  areas  in  the  State  outside 
of  the  nurseries.  Because  we  have  the  scale,  is  it 
sound  argument  that  we  shall  continue  to  dissemin¬ 
ate  it  ? 

My  experience,  after  two  years  of  work,  is  that  no 
seriously  infested  nursery  will  ever  be  overlooked  by 
an  inspector  having  proper  training.  If  this  is  then 
the  case  and  these  thousands  and,  in  some  cases,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  trees  can  be  withheld  from  dis¬ 
semination  in  commerce,  why  is  not  inspection  a 
practical  and  proper  means  of  restricting  the  spread 
of  this  pest  ? 

From  information  which  I  have,  I  feel  that  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  New  York  growers  are  slumbering 
in  fancied  security  in  regard  to  this  scale  not  being 
able  to  maintain  itself  in  New  York  above  the  upper 
austral  life  zone  and,  undoubtedly,  when  the  State 
has  been  thoroughly  inspected,  facts  will  be  ascer- 
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tained  which  will  be  very  unpleasant  to  many  of  the 
fruit  growers.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  real  danger  to  foreign  countries  from  the  unre¬ 
stricted  entrance  of  our  fruit,  but  it  will  not  be  so 
easy  to  convince  them  if  we  permit  this  scale  to 
spread  further.  Until  now,  I  have  purposely  avoided 
treating  this  matter  in  the  newspapers,  because  I 
especially  wished  to  allay  and  not  create  alarm  ;  but 
as  the  time  has  passed  when  a  fair  statement  can  do 
harm,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  make  this  general 
statement  and  partial  reply  to  those  who  have  pub¬ 
lished  so  voluminously  in  the  newspapers  and  agri¬ 
cultural  press.  WM.  B.  ALWOOD. 

Chairman  Executive  Com.  Washington  Convention. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Spring  LAMBS.-There  has  been  an  excellent  de¬ 
mand  for  these  lately,  and  prices  have  been  much 
higher  than  earlier  in  the  season.  One  dealer  said 
that  he  had  been  getting  $7  and  $8  each  for  lambs 
that  were  considered  too  light  for  the  general  trade. 
He  had  sold  some  previously  for  the  same  shipper  for 
extra  prices,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  hurried 
along  everything  that  would  possibly  do — light  or 
heavy.  lie  ought  to  consider  himself  extremely  for¬ 
tunate  to  get  such  big  prices  for  such  small  lambs. 
Most  shippers  still  send  them  with  the  heads  and  feet 
on,  thus  making  the  express  charges  heavier,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  receivers  considerable  trouble.  They  should 
remember  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  »f  Health 
of  this  city  require  that  the  heads  and  feet  shall  be 
removed  before  they  are  offered  for  sale. 

X  t  t 

Live  Poultry. — The  market  has  been  overstocked 
all  Winter.  Dealers  give  several  reasons  for  this. 
Dressed  poultry  has  been  in  such  excessive  supply, 
and  has  sold  for  so  low  a  price,  that  many  who  for¬ 
merly  shipped  dressed,  are  now  sending  alive.  Then 
larger  quantities  than  usual  have  been  received  from 
the  South  and  Southwest.  The  weather  this  Winter 
has  been  so  warm  and  open  that  it  has  been  favorable 
to  collecting  and  shipping.  Sales  have  been  slow  be¬ 
cause  dressed  poultry  has  been  so  low  in  price,  so  that 
there  is  now  quite  an  accumulation.  On  March  8, 
occurs  the  first  of  the  Hebrew  Spring  holidays — Purim 
— when  considerable  quantities  of  live  poultry,  par¬ 
ticularly  fowls  and  hen  turkeys,  will  be  required. 
Shipments  for  this  holiday  should  reach  here  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  previous  week.  The  next  holiday  will 
be  the  beginning  of  Passover  week,  which  lasts  from 
April  7  to  14,  when  all  kinds  of  live  poultry  will  be  in 
demand.  All  stock  shipped  should  be  well  fattened 
and  in  prime  condition.  Extreme  prices  are  not  prob¬ 
able. 

t  X  t 

Refrigerator  Strawberry  Crates. — There  have 
been  inquiries  about  the  refrigerator  crates  now  in 
use  for  shipping  strawberries  from  Florida  to  the 
northern  markets.  At  Fig.  72,  page  158,  a  64-quart 
crate  is  shown.  Several  different  forms  have  been, 
and  are  still  in  use,  but  the  style  shown  seems 
to  be  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  to  be  the  fav¬ 
orite.  The  improvement  is  in  the  manner  of  supplying 
the  ice  ;  the  latter  is  in  a  shallow,  galvanized  tray 
fitting  in  the  top,  and  the  full  size  of  the  crate.  One 
old  style  that  I  saw  this  morning  had  a  narrow,  up¬ 
right  receptacle  for  the  ice,  which  formed  a  sort  of 
partition  through  the  center  of  the  crate.  Another 
had  a  shallow  ice-pan  in  the  center  of  the  top,  of  a 
size  that  allowed  a  row  of  berry  baskets  to  be  set 
around- it.  This,  perhaps,  saved  space,  but  did  not 
carry  the  fruit  in  so  good  condition.  The  idea  in  the 
newest  pattern  seems  to  be  that  the  ice  is  distributed 
over  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the  crate,  thus  cool¬ 
ing  the  whole  evenly,  and  as  cold  air  settles,  it  goes 
all  down  through  the  crate  uniformly.  The  berries 
in  these  crates  seem  to  arrive  in  fine  condition.  The 
construction  is  pretty  well  shown  in  the  illustration. 
This  crate  measured,  outside  measure,  about  two  feet 
two  inches,  by  two  feet  six  inches,  by  two  feet  seven 
inches.  It  held  four  layers  of  quart  baskets,  16  in  each 
layer — 64  in  all.  As  shown,  a  drain  pipe  extends 
from  the  bottom  of  the  crate  up  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  and  a  spout  from  the  latter  drains  off  the 
water  from  the  melting  ice.  The  ice-pan  can  be  lifted 
out  to  get  at  the  berries.  There  is  a  ventilator  through 
the  middle  of  the  crate  as  shown.  The  whole  is  solidly 
built.  The  cover  is  fastened  on  with  bolts  set  stationary 
in  the  crate,  projecting  through  the  corners  of  the 
cover,  and  fastened  with  nuts.  The  latter  cause  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  receivers,  as  they  are  sunken 
in  the  cover,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  them  with  an 
ordinary  wrench.  Some  crates  have  a  different  and 
preferable  device  for  fastening.  I  believe  the  crate  is 
patented.  Most  of  them  hold  five  tiers — 80  quarts — 
the  artist  drew  a  64-quart  one.  F.  H.  v. 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

Many  of  our  public  schools,  both  town  and  country, 
are  woful  failures  so  far  as  giving  practical,  business 
training  is  concerned.  Too  much  attention  is  paid  to 
the  ornamental  frills,  and  not  enough  to  the  solid 
foundation  necessary  to  success  in  after  life.  The 
writer  knows  of  schools  in  which  pupils  just  in  their 
teens  are  crammed  with  Latin,  French  and  German, 
yet  these  same  pupils  can  hardly  read  aloud  a  page  of 
common  English  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible,  or  figure 
the  interest  on  a  note.  A  school  should  be  a  place  of 
training  for  the  active,  responsible  duties  of  life,  and 
it  fails  of  its  purpose  if  it  does  not  so  guide  and  train 
the  young  that  they  shall  make  better  citizens,  and 
live  broader,  happier  and  more  useful  lives.  Not  one 
in  10  of  our  school  children  even  knows  how  titles  to 
property  are  given  or  transferred. 

In  1892,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  established  a  tax 
on  collateral  inheritances.  Under  this  law,  when  a 
person  dies  leaving  an  estate  worth  more  than  $500, 

5  per  cent  of  its  appraised  value  shall  be  paid  over  to 
the  State,  except  where  the  property  goes  to  any  of 
the  following  relatives:  Father,  mother,  husband^ 
wife,  son,  daughter,  brother,  si&ter,  or  lineal  de¬ 
scendant,  or  to  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  son  or  the  hus¬ 
band  of  a  daughter.  Property  left  to  religious,  char¬ 
itable,  or  benevolent  institutions  is,  also,  exempt  from 
the  tax.  The  net  revenues  to  the  State  thus  far  from 
this  source  are  $539,731.02.  Nearly  one-third  of  this 
sum  has  been  paid  by  17  large  estates.  This  tax  has 
not  interfered  with  the  rights  of  any  direct  heirs,  but 
has  provided  a  good  fund  for  paying  public  expenses, 
and  thus  reducing  other  forms  of  taxation. 

The  new  Employers’  Liability  Act,  which  goes  into 
effect  in  England  July  1,  holds  an  employer  directly 
responsible  for  any  injury  received  by  an  employee  in 
the  course  of  his  regular  work,  the  only  defence  al¬ 
lowed  being  “  serious  and  willful  misconduct  ”  on  the 
part  of  the  workman.  If  a  person  be  incapacitated 
for  work  by  such  injury,  half  wages  must  be  continued 
to  the  sufferer,  and  in  case  of  death,  the  minimum 
compensation  allowed  is  three  years’  wages,  where 
survivors  were  totally  dependent  upon  the  victim. 
Where  there  are  no  dependents,  a  maximum  of  $50  is 
allowed  for  funeral  expenses.  It  is  said  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  will  cause  employers  to  give  a  preference  to 
unmarried  men  without  dependents.  The  Act  includes 
all  employees,  whether  engaged  in  manual  labor  or 
otherwise.  Employers  are  preparing  to  organize 
mutual  insurance  companies,  which  will  divide  the 
liability. 

A  “  corn  convention  ”  was  recently  held  in  Chicago, 
which  organized  an  association  known  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Maize  Propaganda.  The  object  is  chiefly  to  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  corn  as  food.  Corn  exhibits  are  to 
be  made  at  all  the  large  expositions,  with  cooking 
schools  in  full  operation.  A  traveling  exhibition  of 
corn  products  with  a  cooking  school  is  to  passthrough 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe  and  the  East.  The  object 
is  to  show  the  people  of  the  world  something  of  the 
great  value  of  maize  as  a  human  food.  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  help,  and  from  the  character  of  the  men 
who  are  at  the  head  of  the  organization,  it  is  evident 
that  our  great  American  cereal  will  get  what  belongs 
to  it.  It  is  high  time  something  of  this  sort  was 
started.  As  was  stated  several  weeks  ago,  the  use  of 
cotton-seed  meal  as  human  food  in  the  place  of  lard, 
and  as  stock  food  in  place  of  corn,  has  seriously  re¬ 
duced  the  demand  for  that  grain.  We  must  organize 
a  new  demand  for  it  among  humans  who  do  not  now 
understand  its  value. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Wm.  E.  Hunt,  of  Hunt’s  Corners,  N.  V.,  writes  that  he  has 
cured  bog  spavin  by  the  use  of  Oombault’s  balsam.  He  applied 
it  when  the  spavin  began  to  show,  and  made  seven  applications. 
It  is  an  excellent  liniment  to  keep  in  the  stable. 

The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been 
doing  business  for  many  years.  They  were  pioneers  in  the  early 
manufacture  of  superphosphates,  and  their  business  has  steadily 
grown.  Readers  are  invited  to  send  for  their  pamphlets  and 
other  literature,  which  will  always  be  found  plain,  clear  and 
forcible. 

A  subscriber  from  Naples,  N.  Y.,  sends  ua  an  advertisement  of 
the  Tyrone,  Pa.,  artist  which  he  cut  from  a  religious  paper,  and 
wants  us  to  caution  readers  against  him  in  order  to  stop  a  good 
many  w-ho,  no  doubt,  would  send  $2.50  for  which  they  would  get 
no  just  equivalent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  wc  have  two 
different  times  before  cautioned  readers  against  this  fraud. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  famous  Planet  Jr.  tools  ?  If  there 
are  any  such  benighted  people  left,  they  should  by  all  means  send 
at  once  to  S.  L.  Allen  <fe  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  ask  for  a  copy 
of  the  Planet  Jr.  catalogue  for  1898.  These  tools  are  used  every¬ 
where  in  scratching  the  crust  of  our  planet  and  forcing  it  to 
yield  up  an  honest  living  to  cultivated  plants.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  read  the  catalogue. 

Tools  may  come  and  tools  may  go,  but  there  is  one  standard 
implement  that  holds  its  place  on  the  farm.  The  Acme  harrow 
still  remains  the  best  implement  for  finishing  up  the  average 
plowed  field  for  seeding.  It  packs,  crushes,  levels,  crumbles, 
drags  and  smashes,  turns  and  twists  the  soil  and  leaves  it  just 
right  for  the  seed  bed.  We  consider  it  a  remarkable  fact  that  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  devise  a  tool  that  will  do  this  peculiar 
work  better  than  the  Acme.  During  the  past  year  we  have  used 
it  for  following  the  Cutaway  and  plow,  for  covering  small  seeds 
and  for  covering  potatoes  and  corn,  and  it  has  also  taken  the 
place  of  a  roller.  It  is  certainly  a  grand  good  tool.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.,  who  will  send  you 
circulars  and  full  description.  Look  it  up. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  VERY  pretty  sofa-pillow  cover  may 
be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  large  square, 
which  is  folded  diamond-wise  over  the 
cushion,  the  points  meeting  in  the  back 
like  the  flaps  of  an  envelope.  The  square 
is  made  of  fine  white  linen,  hemstitched 
all  around,  and  embroidered  with  a  suit¬ 
able  design  in  washing  silks.  A  charm¬ 
ing  cushion  of  this  style  recently  noted 
was  decorated  with  sweet  peas,  embroid¬ 
ered  in  shades  of  pink.  A  frill  of  pink 
dimity  went  around  the  sides  of  the 
cushion  and,  where  the  flaps  met  in  the 
back,  a  bow  of  pink  ribbon  apparently 
held  them  together.  Such  a  cover  would 
wash  perfectly,  and  is  always  dainty.  A 
similar  idea,  carried  out  in  blue  Corn¬ 
flowers,  is  very  pretty. 

* 

Tiie  prettiest  shirt  waists  so  far 
are  of  piqu6  in  solid  colors.  They  look 
like  wool  Bedford  cord.  They  are  with¬ 
out  studs,  and  with  ordinary  pearl  but¬ 
tons.  Collars  again  are  adjustable,  and 
they  are  white.  White  linen  is  more 
becoming  than  most  colored  cottons  or 
linens.  No  special  eccentricities  in  cut 
of  collar  have  appeared.  Usually  they 
are  “  standing  ”  in  variety,  medium  as 
to  height.  Sleeves  are  small,  but  not 
close.  Cuffs  are  not  white  or  turned 
over.  Of  the  sleeve  material,  they  are 
of  ordinary  depth,  and  fasten  with  linked 
buttons.  Other  wash  waists  are  tucked 
from  collar  to  belt,  in  groups  of  three 
or  four,  quarter-inch  each.  Plaid  ging¬ 
ham  is  conspicuous  among  made-up 
cotton  waists. 

* 

Pressed  pansies  formed  the  decoration 
of  a  photograph  frame  recently  noted, 
giving  the  soft  effect  of  painting  in  water 
colors.  The  foundation  of  the  frame,  of 
firm  pasteboard,  was  covered  with  fine 
white  linen,  upon  which  the  pansies  were 
arranged.  Being  carefully  pressed,  the 
natural  shape  and  colors  were  preserved, 
and  they  were  smoothly  fixed  in  place 
with  library  paste,  which  does  not  smear 
or  discolor  as  mucilage  does.  A  wreath 
of  pressed  four-leafed  clovers  makes  a 
charming  decoration  in  this  way.  The 
natural  clover  leaves,  under  glass,  are 
now  used  as  a  setting  in  all  sorts  of 
trinkets,  as  a  luck  emblem,  and  their 
use  on  a  photograph  frame  would  be  very 
attractive.  Still  another  beautiful  mater¬ 
ial  for  similar  use  is  fine  seaweed.  In 
mounting  this  for  pressing,  it  should  be 
put  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  floated  on  to 
the  card  or  paper  on  which  it  is  to  be 
pressed,  this  being  the  only  way  in  which 
it  may  be  spread  out. 

* 

Public  card  parties,  for  the  benefit  of 
some  local  charity,  have  been  very  plenti¬ 
ful  during  the  present  season  ;  one  can 
hardly  recall  a  town  where  such  an  en¬ 
tertainment  has  not  been  given.  The 
management  has  been  similar  in  all.  The 
entertainments  are  given  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  tickets  are  sold,  entitling  the 
holder  to  entry  and  refreshments.  The 
games  played  are  usually  hearts  or 
euchre,  and  numerous  handsome  prizes 
are  offered  for  competition.  Right  here 
the  pernicious  feature  of  the  affair  comes 
in.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
concerning  the  abstract  morality  of  card- 
playing,  but  a  public  card  party,  at 
which  the  participants  play  for  prizes, 
certainly  belongs  to  the  same  class  as 
the  gift  enterprises  and  gambling  devices 
that  are  barred  by  our  statutes.  So  long 
as  women  of  good  standing  participate 
in  such  affairs,  allaying  any  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples  by  the  plea  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  for  charity,  any  onslaught 
upon  gambling  among  men  is  useless 
and  absurd.  There  is  little  to  choose, 
morally,  between  the  woman  who  pays 
a  dollar  for  a  ticket  to  a  card  party,  in 


the  hope  of  winning  a  prize,  and  the  poor 
wretch  who  stakes  his  last  dollar  upon 
a  horse  race.  It  should,  also,  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  public  card  party,  at  which 
prizes  are  offered,  is  clearly  a  violation 
of  the  statutes  against  gambling  and 
lotteries,  existing,  though  slackly  en¬ 
forced,  in  most  of  our  States. 


MORE  ABOUT  WORKING  DRESSES. 

The  dress  which  suits  me  best  when 
engaged  in  ordinary  housework  in  the 
Summer,  is  a  skirt  of  wool,  gray  mixed 
goods  or  blue  storm  serge,  made  with 
the  front  breadth  slightly  sloped,  one 
gore  on  either  side,  and  a  plain  full  back, 
put  on  the  belt  somewhat  full  in  front, 
some  fullness  on  the  sides  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fullness  in  the  back.  I 
have  the  skirt  unlined,  with  a  wide 
facing,  and  just  long  enough  to  clear  the 
floor  nicely.  I  greatly  dislike  a  short 
skirt.  I  have  six  loops  sewed  at  inter¬ 
vals  on  the  belt  (they  may  be  tucked  un¬ 
der  the  leather  belt  when  not  in  use); 
then  several  inches  beneath  the  loops,  I 
sew  small,  inconspicuous  buttons.  When 
occasion  requires  me  to  go  out  in  the 
early  morning,  to  attend  to  poultry,  or 
do  other  out-of-door  work,  the  skirt  may 
be  shortened  several  inches,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  a  wet  or  soiled  garment.  During 
Summer,  I  wore  full-length  gingham 
skirts,  and  generally  had  them  to  change, 
and  sometimes  to  wash  after  my  morn¬ 
ing  work,  for  it  was  impossible  to  keep 


them  up  away  from  the  dew  ;  so  “  neces¬ 
sity  became  the  mother  of  invention  ” 
to  me,  with  the  above  result.  Such  a 
skirt  does  not  get  draggled,  limpy  or 
faded,  and  needs  very  little  washing. 

With  the  above,  I  wear  a  shirt  waist 
of  gingham  or  percale  of  medium  color 
with  the  lower  edge  under  the  dress 
skirt,  and  a  leather  helt  over  that. 
I  have  a  belt  sewed  on  the  waist 
Avith  buttons  on  back,  front  and  sides, 
Avith  buttonholes  in  the  skirt  belt  to 
fasten  together,  so  it  always  stays  in 
place,  and  fits  the  figure  nicely.  My 
sleeves  I  have  of  medium  size,  and  large 
enough  to  admit  of  being  pulled  up  to 
my  elbows  when  engaged  in  Avashing 
dishes,  or  other  such  Avork.  In  Winter, 
the  Avaist  may  be  made  of  flannel  or 
some  avooI  material  of  medium  weight 
and  color,  plainly  made  so  that  an  occa- 
sonal  washing  Avill  not  injure  it.  With 
this,  I  wear  a  large,  plain  gingham  apron. 

Such  a  costume  I  find  is  neat,  clean, 
convenient  and  dressy,  and  I  find  the 
latter  qualification  quite  an  important 
one,  for  we  really  do  feel  better  when  we 
feel  that  we  “  look  nice.”  Then,  if  we 
have  a  morning  caller,  or  our  Avork  ex¬ 
tends  into  the  afternoon,  as  it  frequently 
does,  hoAV  much  better  we  feel  than  we 
should  in  a  calico,  Avhich  is  generally 
minus  its  freshness  after  a  few  wash¬ 
ings. 

One  very  nice  way  of  making  a  morn¬ 
ing  dress  is  to  make  a  plain,  full  skirt, 
sewed  to  a  Gretchen  or  round  waist. 


with  slight  fullness,  or  tucks  or  pleats, 
from  neck  to  Avaist.  It  is  quite  neat 
and  pretty,  and  I  like  one  made  of  ging¬ 
ham  for  a  change  in  the  summer,  though 
the  shirt  Avaist  and  skirt  above  described 
are  my  standby.  They  are  not  at  all  a 
complication,  as,  perhaps,  some  may 
think  from  my  description. 

A  dress  which  is  too  shabby  for  visit¬ 
ing  or  afternoon  Avear,  in  my  opinion, 
would  look  still  Avorse  in  the  kitchen.  If 
I  wished  to  utilize  such  a  dress,  I  would 
take  it  apart  and  have  it  plainly  made 
over  to  serve  its  new  purpose.  If  the 
material  were  either  very  fine  or  fancy, 
I  Avould  not  make  use  of  it  in  such  a  Avay, 
but  would  use  it  for  other  purposes. 

I  do  not  like  a  wrapper  for  general 
use,  as  there  are  only  a  f  eAv  who  look  neat 
in  such  garments  when  working,  and 
they  so  soon  become  limp  and  ill-fitting, 
though  they  are  very  nice  for  some  occa¬ 
sions,  such  as  giving  the  house  a  thor¬ 
ough  sweeping,  when  they  are  easily 
donned,  removed  and  shaken,  and  are 
light  and  comfortable  while  at  work.  I 
also  like  a  pretty  wrapper  to  wear  for 
the  few  hours  before  church  time  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  as  it  makes  a  pleasant 
change. 

When  I  have  on  an  afternoon  dress,  I 
have  a  calico  sack  (or  plain,  unbelted, 
shirt  Avaist)  to  wear  Avhile  in  the  kitchen; 
it  affords  more  protection,  and  is  more 
easily  slipped  on  and  off  than  oversleeves 
and  bib  apron  and,  I  think  looks  quite 
as  neat.  viola  wood. 
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The  Garden. 


Manure  for  Evergreens. 

G.  W.  //.,  Ogle,  Pa. — I  Intend  to  plant,  this 
Spring,  about  15C  evergreens,  principally  Nor¬ 
way  spruce,  Irish  juniper,  and  Arbor-vitas  pyra- 
inidalis ;  location,  high,  well-drained  grounds 
at  present  in  sod  and  to  remain  so;  soil,  a  light 
clayish  loam  with  subsoil  inclined  to  be  rather 
slaty  in  places  ;  fertility  good  enough  for  20 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  What  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  put  in  with  the  roots  ?  Would  fine 
horse  manure  from  stables  that  have  been 
bedded  with  shavings  and  sawdust  be  good  for 
mulch  ? 

Ans. — We  would  not  use  any  manure 
about  the  roots.  The  evergreens  will 
not  need  it.  It  would  be  well  to  mulch 
the  surface  about  the  trees  with  ma¬ 
nure,  either  after  planting  or  next  Fall, 
or  both. 

Propagating  Easter  Lilies. 

Mrs.  D.  W.,  Lackawanna  County,  Pa.— What 
course  should  I  pursue  with  the  little  seeds  that 
form  along  the  stalks  of  Easter  lilies,  to  grow 
flowers  from  them  ?  I  have  planted  several,  and 
they  send  out  numerous  long  leaves,  but  do  not 
send  up  any  flower  stalks.  Is  it  possible  to  grow 
flowers  from  them  ? 

Ans. — The  description,  “little  seeds 
that  form  along  the  stalk,”  is  quite  puz¬ 
zling  when  used  in  connection  with  the 
Easter  lily  (L.  longiflorum  or  L.  ITar- 
risii).  There  are  several  lilies  that  pro¬ 
duce  tiny  bulblets  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  but  we  cannot  recall  having  seen 
the  Easter  lily  doing  so  in  the  same 
manner  as  L.  tigrinum  and  some  others 
do,  though  we  have  seen  small  bulbs 
form  around  the  stem  at  the  surface  of 
the  soil ;  this  usually  occurs  after  the 
stem  has  flowered,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
a  general  happening.  If  the  plant  in 
question  really  is  longiflorum  or  Harrisii, 
it  is,  possibly,  these  surface  bulblets  to 
which  Mrs.  D.  W.  refers,  and  in  that 
case,  they  might  need  three  years’  grow¬ 
ing  before  being  strong  enough  to 
flower.  If,  on  the  contrary,  true  seeds 
are  meant,  they  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  a  pan  containing  peaty  soil 
mixed  with  sand,  and  covered  with  moss; 
but  it  will  be  several  years  before  the 
young  plants  will  flower. 

Seasonable  hotes. 

Among  single  violets  noted  this  Win¬ 
ter,  Luxonne  and  Princess  of  Wales 
made  a  more  favorable  impression  than 
California,  because  the  flowers  open  out 
flat,  more  in  the  pansy  shape,  and  thus 
look  much  larger.  The  single  violets 
are  often  grown  by  florists  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  foliage,  to  be  used  in 
bunching  double  violets  for  market. 
While  mentioning  violets,  we  may  refer 
to  the  Double  Russian,  as  a  very  desira¬ 
ble  plant  for  the  hardy  herbaceous  bor¬ 
der.  The  flowers  are  deep  blue,  very 
double  and  fragrant,  and  the  plant  thor¬ 
oughly  hardy. 

Sweet  peas  which  were  sown  in  pots, 
may  be  pricked  out  into  pans  or  flats  and 
put  two  inches  apart.  Such  plants  may 
go  outside  by  the  first  week  in  April,  if 
not  earlier.  It  may  be  stated  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  florists’  term,  in  “pricking  out”  a 
pointed  stick,  a  little  thicker  than  a  lead 
pencil,  is  used,  this  being  pushed  down 
at  the  side  of  the  seedling,  and  then 
lifted  up,  thus  raising  the  tiny  plant 
without  injury  to  the  roots.  The  same 
tool  is  used  for  replanting. 

March  is  a  busy  month  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  a  good  many  seeds  may  be 
sown.  Among  these  are  the  Marguerite, 
Guillaud  and  Grenadin  Carnations,  which 
are  very  handsome.  While  they  may 
vary  a  good  deal  from  seed,  there  will  be 
a  large  percentage  of  double  flowers. 
As  a  rule,  they  flower  about  four  months 
from  sowing.  Both  the  Marguerite  and 
Guillaud  types  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  within  recent  years.  The  Red 
Grenadin  gives  an  ample  supply  of  vivid 
red  blooms. 

March  and  April  are  good  months  for 
sowing  Asters  inside,  and  in  May  they 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  ise  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


may  be  sown,  if  desired,  in  a  garden 
seed-bed,  to  be  afterwards  transplanted. 
Such  a  bed  will  give  material  for  filling 
up  gaps,  later  in  the  season.  The  dwarf 
Chrysanthemum-flowered  Asters  are  good 
bedders,  including  a  wide  range  of  color. 
Among  the  tall  growers,  the  Peony-flow¬ 
ered  type  is  very  showy.  There  is  really 
no  excuse  for  growing  scant-petaled, 
dingy-hued  varieties. 

Sow  some  Petunias  now ;  the  florist 
will  have  these  seeds  underground  early 
in  February,  because  they  must  be  in 
flower  at  planting  time.  The  seeds  are 
very  small,  and  need  a  very  slight  cover¬ 
ing.  In  sowing  any  seed,  the  earth  in 
the  seed  pan  should  be  watered  and  made 
perfectly  smooth  before  sowing.  When 
the  Petunia  seed  is  sown,  lay  a  thin, 
damp  cloth  over  the  seed  pan,  keeping  it 
there  until  the  tiny  seedlings  show.  This 
is  a  good  plan  with  any  fine  seed,  which 
would  be  washed  about  by  careless 
watering. 

In  the  various  seed-sowing  operations 
now  going  on,  the  soil  should  be  open 
and  fine,  containing  a  good  mixture  of 
sand.  The  surface  should  be  smooth  and 
level,  and  the  soil  carefully  watered  be¬ 
fore  sowing.  All  seeds  should  be  pressed 
firmly  into  the  soil.  A  useful  tool  for 
this  purpose  consists  of  a  wooden  block 
about  134  inch  thick,  234  inches  wide  and 
4  inches  long,  the  lower  surface  being 
perfectly  smooth,  while  a  handle  on  the 
top  enables  it  to  be  grasped  firmly.  Very 
fine  seeds,  such  as  Begonias  or  Gloxinias, 
require  no  covering  at  all,  being  merely 
pressed  in  with  this  tamper.  Verbenas 
and  Asters  should  be  covered  one-eighth 
inch  ;  heavier  seeds  more  in  proportion. 
A  rubber  sprinkler  will  be  found  a  great 
convenience  in  watering  seed  pans,  as 
the  surface  may  be  well  wetted  without 
washing. 

Seed  pans  or  shallow  boxes — flats — 
containing  two  inches  of  soil  are  the  right 
depth  for  most  seeds,  and  they  will  do 
best  in  a  position  where  they  get  a  north 
or  east  exposure.  The  common  garden 
seeds — Asters,  Phlox,  etc. — should  germi¬ 
nate  all  right  in  a  temperature  of  55 
degrees.  Never  expose  the  tiny  plants 
to  any  draughts. 
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LABOR  5AVING, 
f*  mm  1  m  OUSTLESS, 

ijTUVt  ODOR'S 

^-POLISH 

Produces  a  jet  enamel  qloss. 
Applied  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  about  it. 

J.  L.Prescotf& Co.  New  York. 
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•  UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guarantee 

CO  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  prioe.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  A  prices, 
write  Portland  Mfg.  Co.  .Box  11 ,  Portland,  Mich. 


NEW  BECKER 
Washing  Machine. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  Machines.  County  rights  for 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  free. 

N.  (4.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 


“MY  WIFE’S  LIFE.” 


How  I  was  the  means 
of  saving  it. 


When  the  lungs  are  [attacked  and  the 
svmptoms  of  consumption  appear,  then 
begins  the  struggle  between  affection  and 
that  destroying  disease  which  slays  its 
thousands  annually.  It  is  a  happy  issue 
to  the  struggle  when  disease  is  conquered 
and  health  restored.  Such  an  issue  does 
not  always  end  the  struggle,  but  it  did  in 
the  oase  of  Mr.  K.  Morris,  Memphis,  Tens., 
who  saw  his  wife  wasting  and  weakening 
and  physicians  helpless,  and  then  sug¬ 
gested  the  simple  remedy  that  wrought 
the  cure.  He  tells  the  story  thus : 

•‘Seven  years  ago,  my  wife  had  a  severe 
attack  of  lung  trouble  which  the  phy¬ 
sicians  pronounced  consumption.  The 
cough  was  extremely  distressing,  espe¬ 
cially  at  night,  and  was  frequently 
attended  with  the  spitting  of  blood.  The 
doctors  being  unable  to  help  her,  I  in¬ 
duced  her  to  try  Dr.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 
and  was  surprised  at  the  great  relief  it 
gave.  Before  using  one  whole  bottle  she 
was  cured,  so  that  now  she  is  strong  and 
quite  healthy.  That  this  medicine  saved 
my  wife’s  life  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 
I  always  keep  Dr.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 
in  the  house.  Whenever  any  of  my  family 
have  a  cold  or  cough  we  use  it,  and  are 


promptly  cured.’' — K.  Morris,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The  question  :  “  Is  consumption  cura¬ 

ble?”  is  still  debated,  and  still  debatable. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  was  not  a  case  of 
consumption.  Yet  the  physicians  said  it 
was.  They  should  know.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Dr.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  has 
wrought  so  many  similar  cures  that  it 
seems  to  argue  the  curableness  of  con¬ 
sumption,  in  its  earlier  stages,  by  the  use 
of  this  remedy.  There  is  no  better  medi¬ 
cine  for  pulmonary  troubles  than  Dr. 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  It  gives  relief  in 
cases  of  Asthma,  and  Bronchitis,  where  re¬ 
lief  has  been  heretofore  unattainable.  It 
promptly  cures  Coughs  and  Colds,  La 
Grippe,  and  all  affections  of  the  throat 
and  lungs.  Heretofore,  Dr.  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  has  been  put  up  in  full  size 
bottles  only,  at  $i.oo  per  bottle.  To  meet 
a  world-wide  demand  for  a  smaller  pack¬ 
age,  the  remedy  is  now  put  up  in  half  size 
bottles,  at  half  price — 50  cents.  Write  for 
Dr.  Ayer’s  Curebook  (free)  and  learn  more 
of  the  cures  effected  Dy  Dr.  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  Address  J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 


— VICTORIES — 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Sliver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr'l  Society, ^Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD— Chattahoochle  Valley  Exposition,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. _ 

GOLD  MEDALS  an(T6~DIPL0MAS— World’s  Colum- 
blan  Exposition,  Chicago.  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 

don,  Canada,  1893, _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  Ist,’97 

\W Range  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Pounded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  81,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CAN  ADA- 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices  DENVER,  COLO. 

PT*We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Barges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  UtS 
anequaled  ROME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES,  Write  for  catalogue  and  prloes. 


THE  THREE  FAVORITE 


HE  THREE  FAVORITE  |T|  AU/rUC 
AND  MOST  POPULAR  rLUWLKO 


ROYAL  SHOW  PANSIES, 


Over  100  colors 
and  markings,  all 

the  largest  flowering  and  finest  varieties  that  can  be  se¬ 
cured  in  Europe,  without  question  the  bust  strain  of  Pansy. 

MflCT||OT|||IUIC  Over  20  varieties,  embracing 
“J  ■  Wl  i\  I  lUIVIw,  every  known  good  sort,  in¬ 
cluding  Aurora,  Empress  of  India,  Lady  Bird, 
King  Theodore,  Pearl  White,  Ruby  King,  New 
Brilliant,  Yellow  and  Spotted.  Very  Best. 

CUIFFT  DC  AC  Over  40  named  varie- 
^  Litil  run  J,  ties  of  F.ck  ford’s  best 
European  and  American  named  sorts. 

ONE  PACKET  OF  EACH  VARIETY 

FOR  ONLY  6  CENTS 

_  — .........  IN  STAM  PS  and  the  address  of  two 

A  GENUINE  BARGAIN  friends  that  grow  flowers. 

made  to  introduce  my  Flower  Seeds  to  new  customers.  INCLUDING  FREE  COPY  of  my 
Catalogue  for  1898,  the  handsomest  book  published,  devoted  exclusively  to  Flower  Seeds, 
and  “Floralcoi.ture",  ( revised  edition)  how  to  grow  flowers  from  seed,  by  The  Pioneer 

seedswoman  miss  C.  H,  UPPINCOTT,  3,3  323  6th  st  s  ■ 


of  America. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


- JSr 


FOR  ONLY  25  CENTS  (silver  or  stamps)  we  will  send  SI*  Lovely 
Kvcrblooming  Boxen,  strong  one  year  plants  on  their  own  roots,  that  will 
bloom  freely  this  summer:  The  Bride,  pure  white:  Isabella  Sprunt.  canary 
yellow;  Fr.  Oimluln,  rich  crimson;  Duchess  de  Brubnnt,  rose  and  amber; 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  pale  yellow,  edged  rose;  Mamun  Coehet.the  best  pink. 

FOR  50  CENTS  we  will  semi  the  above  six  and  eight  more  choice  roses  of  our  selec¬ 
tion—  14,  all  different.  FOR  50CENTS  we  will  send  three  or  for  61  will  send  eight 
large  two-year  old  roses,  choice  bushy  plants,  no  two  alike, 


15  Prize  Chrysanthemums . 50e. 

1U  Fine  Flowering  Geraniums . 5<>e. 

10  Choice  Flowering  Begonias . 50c. 

18  Fragrant  Carnations . • . 50e. 

Halt  of  any  two  sets  for  50c.  We  pay  all  post uge  and  guarantee  the  plants  safely  delivered  into 
all  plainly  and  correctly  labeled.  Catalogue  Free. 

Innlsfalli'n  Greenhouses.  Established  1877.  TIIl'l  UFO.  11.  MELLKJJ  CO.,  Box  71,  Springfield,  Ohio 


15  Brilliant  Oriental  Coleus . 50c. 

1  8  Hardy  Scotch  Pinks . 50c. 

18  Miscellaneous  Plants . 50c, 

85  Packets  Choice  Flower  Seeds . 50c. 

your  hands 


SEEDS,  ROSES,  PLANTS,  Etc, 


advertise  themselves.  The  best  always 
cheapest.  Can  supply  all  your  wants  from 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  to  Street 
'JTrees  at  low  rates.  Try  us,  can  refer  you 
^ to  customers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
Union.  Forty-three  years  of  cquare  dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have 
hundreds  of  carloads  of 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 

We  send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Boses,  Plants,  Small  Trees,  Etc,  Safe 

arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  OUB  CATALOGUE,  aa  ele¬ 
gant  book,  magazine  size,  profusely  illustrated  tells  it  all,  FREE.  Send  for  it  today  and  see  what 
values  we  give  for  a  little  money.  44th  year.  32  greenhouses,  iooo  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  508.  Painesville,  O. 


i7o 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Vaich 


\U\ZE  STOCK 

AND  DAIRY. 


Thk  story  is  told  of  an  Iowa  dairyman 
who  skimmed  his  milk  at  home  by  hand, 
and  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  not 
enough  butter  fat  left  in  it  to  give  even 
a  smell  of  butter.  A  separator  man  chal¬ 
lenged  him  to  bring  a  sample  of  his 
skim-milk  for  analysis.  The  challenge 
was  accepted,  and  the  test  showed  that 
two  per  cent  of  butter  fat  had  been  left 
in  the  milk  ;  in  other  words,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  butter  in  that  milk  had  been 
fed  to  calves  and  pigs.  This  is  pretty  ex¬ 
pensive  pig  feeding,  even  at  the  present 
low  prices  for  butter.  It  was,  certainly, 
an  eye-opener  for  that  dairyman.  The 
human  hand  is  superior  to  many  ma¬ 
chines,  but  when  it  comes  to  skimming 
milk,  no  hand-skimmer  can  beat  the 
separator  for  getting  the  butter  fat  out 
of  a  given  weight  of  everyday  milk. 


On  page  82,  an  Ohio  man  said  that 
“cows  will  make  slaves  of  you.”  Here 
comes  a  so-called  dairy  slave  from  New 
York  State,  who  isn’t  troubled  about  his 
slavery : 

“ Cows  will  make  slaves  of  you!  ”  Now  if  they 
will,  how  will  they  ?  What  other  occupation  can 
one  follow  that  will  not  ?  If  a  man  work  hard 
all  day  afield,  he  is  tired  at  night;  but  what 
man  with  a  love  for  the  calling  of  farmer,  ever 
sat  down  to  milk  a  quiet,  easy  (and  don’t  keep 
any  other!)  cow,  and  did  not  feel  rested  after  it  ? 
I  work  about  as  hard  as  any  one,  and  calculate 
to  milk  six  cows  in  an  hour,  night  and  morning, 
when  they  are  in  full  flow  of  milk;'  that  is  14 
hours  a  week.  Churning,  say  three  times  a  week, 
takes  three  hours;  “driving  home  the  cows,” 
seven  nights,  three  hours — 20  hours  out  of  168;  not 
much  slavery  there.  Take  the  same  work  in  the 
Winter,  less  driving  cows — 17— add  two  hours  a 
day  for  care  in  stable— 14  hours — 31  hours. 

The  man  who  doesn’t  love  a  cow  has  no 
business  to  go  near  one  or  to  advise 
other  people  about  keeping  her.  Butter 
will  absorb  odors — good  or  bad — put  a 
pound  of  it  near  a  peck  of  onions  and 
see.  A  cow  will  absorb  bad  habits  from 
her  milker.  Prove  it  by  putting  a  man 
who  thinks  milking  is  slavery,  in  with 
your  cows  for  a  week.  The  best  thing 
for  the  “  cow  slave  ”  to  do  is  to  get  out  of 
the  dairy  business. 


The  following  little  story  illustrates  a 
principle  of  breeding  that  all  stockmen 
and  farmers  will  recognize  : 

A  man  in  Paris  has  been  making  a  good  deal 
of  money  exhibiting  a  curious  animal.  It  was  a 
very  queer  little  animal,  and  the  alert  Parisians 
were  willing  enough  to  drop  the  petit  sou  for  a 
sight  of  it.  One  day,  however,  a  dog  chanced  to 
enter.  Immediately  the  wondrous  animal  humped 
its  back  like  a  diminutive  camel,  and  began  to 
hiss  and  spit.  The  mystery  was  solved.  It  was 
a  shaved  cat. 

No  one  knew  what  the  animal  was  until 
it  displayed  a  habit  that  had  been  bred 
into  it  for  hundreds  of  generations.  At 
the  sight  of  a  dog,  it  acted  just  as  cats 
have  done  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  just 
could  not  help  doing  so.  The  habit  was 
in  the  cat,  and  nothing  could  take  it  out. 
Milk-making  is  a  habit.  Putting  butter 
fat  into  milk  is  another  habit.  In  some 
families  of  dairy  breeds  of  cattle,  these 
habits  are  so  fixed  that  individuals  can’t 
help  doing  what  their  mother  did,  any 
more  than  the  cat  could  help  humping 
her  back  at  the  sight  of  the  dog.  Most 
farmers  will  start  improvement  by  select¬ 
ing  their  best  females,  and  buying  a 
male  of  good  breeding.  That  makes  it 
more  necessary  than  ever  to  select  a  male 
from,  not  only  a  good  breed,  but  a  good 
family  of  that  breed. 

If  you  don't  weigh  your  milk,  I  will 
guarantee  that  the  best  investment  you 
can  make  of  the  next  $3  or  84  that  come 
into  your  hand,  is  to  buy  a  spring  scale, 
the  kind  you  can  set  at  zero,  with  the 
empty  pail  hanging  thereon.  Hang  it 
in  the  barn  near  where  you  keep  the 
milk  while  milking  ;  on  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  or  heavy  paper,  rule  off  little 
squares.  At  the  top,  write  the  name  or 
number  of  each  cow,  and  set  down  the 
weight  of  each  cow’s  milk,  night  and 
morning.  You  will  learn  something  in 


less  than  a  week.  \Tou  will  get  more 
and  better  milk,  because  you  will  milk 
faster  and  get  all  of  it  in  order  to  beat 
the  previous  record.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  some  cows  give  more, 
some  less,  than  you  had  supposed.  The 
scales  don’t  guess,  they  tell  it  as  it  is, 
black  or  white.  You  will,  also,  learn 
that  some  cows  give  more  when  milked 
by  ceitain  milkers.  But  if  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  butter,  don't  depend  entirely  on  the 
scale ;  use  the  Babcock  test.  This  is 
now  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  it 
doesn’t  require  a  scientific  education  to 
use  one.  At  a  farmers’  institute,  I  once 
advised  a  farmer  to  weigh  his  milk.  “  I 
did  so,”  he  said.  “  I  sold  a  cow  to  one 
of  my  neighbors  because  she  didn’t  give 
quite  enough,  and  then  found  out  that 
she  was  making  a  pound  of  butter  a 
day.”  He  had  gone  right  part  way.  but 
gambled  on  her  quality.  it.  G.  M. 

A  complete  outfit  for  Pasteurizing  the 
milk  and  skimming  it  while  hot,  as  well 
as  instruction  in  ripening  the  cream 
from  such  milk,  and  making  the  butter 
from  it,  has  been  added  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  our  dairy  school.  Although 
these  continuous  Pasteurizing  machines, 
which  will  heat  from  5,000  to  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  hour  to  the  Pasteur¬ 
izing  temperature  of  155  degrees  F.,  are 
not  primarily  intended  for  Pasteurizing 
milk  or  cream  to  be  sold  directly  to  the 
customer  in  pint  and  quart  bottles,  a 
practical  test  was  made  of  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  cream  and  skim-milk  that 
came  frcm  the  separator  at  this  high 
temperature.  Pint  samples  of  both  the 
hot  cream  and  hot  skim-milk  were  taken 
directly  from  the  separator,  and  cooled 
in  the  sterilized  glass  milk  jars,  which 
are  commonly  used  for  retailing  milk  to 
the  consumer.  These  samples  were 
cooled  at  once  to  about  50  degrees  F.; 
the  jars  were  covered  with  paper  caps 
and  left  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of 
about  05  degrees  F.  Six  trials  were 
made  in  this  way,  by  taking  samples  of 
the  hot  skim-milk  and  hot  cream  directly 
from  the  separator  on  six  different  days. 
It  was  found  that  these  pint  samples, 
kept  in  sterilized  bottles,  remained  per¬ 
fectly  sweet  in  every  case  for  four  days. 
Some  were  sweet  after  five  days,  but 
most  of  them  had  a  slightly  sour  smell, 
and  about  0.3  per  cent  acid  on  the  fifth 
day.  PROF.  E.  H.  FARRINGTON. 

Wisconsin.  _ 

Foe  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Complaints, 
“  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  have  remarkable 
curative  properties.  Sold  only  in  boxes.— Adv. 


A  GOOD  CHEAP  FARM  WAGON. 


In  order  to  introduce  their  low  metal  wheels 
with  wide  tires,  the  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy, 
Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  farmer’s 
handy  wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $19.95.  The 
wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and 
30-inch  wheels,  with  4-incli  tires.  This  wagon  is 
made  of  best  material  throughout,  and  fully 
guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalogue  giving  full 
description,  will  be  mailed  upon  application  to 
the  manufacturers,  who  also  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices,  made  any  size  and  width  of 
tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


from*'  FACTORY. 

Top  buggies,  road  wagons,  spriug 
wagons,  surreys  and  business  wag¬ 
ons,  bicycles  and  harness.  No  mid¬ 
dle  men.  No  agents.  A  small  per 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost  of 
building.  25  to  40  per  cent,  below 
retail  prices.  All  freight  prepaid. 
Specials — “Gold  Coin”  Top  Buggy 
and  "Parlor  City”  Bicycle.  Catalogue  free. 
BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  A  CYCLE  CO., 
hold,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


$6  50  -  -  Hava  4  BCfifiV 

CL85  *  •  Ibijh4(AKUU(;K 

9oa  lluva  4  Milk,  Mill  or  Light 

Deli  wry  Wagon  J  & 
Withsteel  tiroon  and  hub  banded.  Good 
Isubstantlal  wheels.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.  New  wheels  are  cheaper  than 
repairing  old  ones.  Can  furnish  axles 
and  boxes.  Send  stamp  for  price  list  & 
directionsfor  measuring.  Wilmington 
Wheel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Ilel. 


« Old  Wagons 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Stapgard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


WHEELS 


MAKE  A  OOOD  WACON. 
Unless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  it  is 
useless,  ri  CPTDIf1  STEEL 
the  tLtblnlu  WHEELS 

are  good  wheelsand  they  make  a  wagon 
last  indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  skein. 

They  can’t  get  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  lust  always.  Catalog  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  8&,  Quincy,  Ills. 


You  will  lose  money 

If  you  have  a  Dairy  or  Creamery  and  do  not  use 

The  Best  Separator  on  the  Market, 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator. 

Send  for  catalogues  filled  with  testimonials. 

It  excels  all  others  in  Durability — Few  Repairs. 

Granville,  O.,  June  22,  1S97. 

Have  used  the  Improved  U.  S.  3  years,  have  bought  no  repairs,  does  as  good  I 
work  as  at  first.  J.  A.  McLAlN. 

Monticello,  Minn.,  June  15,  1897. 

During  3  years  the  Improved  U.  S.  has  not  missed  a  skimming,  running  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  separating  the  milk  from  my  herd  of  22  cows.  Had  a  DeLaval, 
but  at  the  end  of  first  year  it  seemed  fiseless.  HENRY  WORTHING... 

Sheldon,  Vt.,  Aug.  7,  1897. 

A  user,  after  four  years’  use,  says  :  “  Yes,  Eureka  is  the  word — over  capacity 
— best  of  skimming — never  plays  off — the  Improved  U.  S.  J.  H.  RILEY. 

Morris,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1897. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  runs  as  nicely  as  when  set  up  3  years  ago.  I  could  make 
good  money  skimming  milk  from  the  DeLaval  separator.  S.  A.  FOOT. 

Hobart,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1897. 

Tile  Improved  U.  S.  is  as  good  to-day  as  four  years  ago.  There  is  not  so 
good  a  separator  as  the  Improved  U.  S.  D.  P.  DIXON. 

Sun,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  21,  1897. 

After  7  years’  use  the  Improved  U.  S.  runs  as  smooth  and  does  as  good  work 
as  at  first.  GEO.  &  H.  JORDAN. 

Whallonsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21,  1897. 

I  run  an  Improved  U.  S.  2  years  and  it  did  not  cost  Si  .00  for  repairs. 

W.  B.  ROSE,  Butter-Maker. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C0.(  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Milk  will  not  Sour 

nearly  so  quickly  when  it  Is 
purified  by  the 

PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler 

_  and  Aerator... 

It  cleans  out  all  the  odors  Incident  to  change  of  food.  It  is  a 
low  priced  machine — should  he  In  every  dairy.  Circulars  free. 

L.  R.  LEWIS ,  Mfr.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  I 
crushing,  because  it  cute  from  four  . 
—  .  —■.Bides  at  once  get  -- 

THE  KEYSTONE 
— DEHORNER— 

It  Is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully 
warranted.  Highest  awabd  at  Wobld’b  1 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  TnEUETD. 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa, 
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|  DO 
i  YOU 


SAW 

WOOD? 


with  the  best  machinery  and  s 
save  time  and  strength.  The  s 

I  “Electric”^ SMALLEY  SAWS  f 

s  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  two  could  do  in  s 
|  the  old  waj.  Our  “Electric”  Circular  Saws  - 
and  Self-Feed  Drag Srwb E 
are  by  far  the  best  genera  1  s 
purpose  varin  Saws  ever  g 
*1  made.  Send  for  Descrip-  = 
JtiveCntalogue  and  prieo  g 
r  list  of  ‘Small  ey>  g 
Saws,  Ensil-  c 
U  ‘  ^ —  age  and  Foil-  E 


Raffle 

Creek 

Drag 

Saw 

•No. 

2. 


,  der  Cotters,  s 
1  Feed  Mills,  5 
Corn  Sliellers,  g 
=  Root  Cutters  and  Ilorse  Powers.  s 

g  SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs.  g 
siiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiuiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiis 


MEN 


FARM  EH  B, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  all  othkr 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER”  SHE* 

Statlonaries,  Portables.  &c. 
PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Newton’s  POMT  Tile 
Improved  vU  It  M  IL 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head, keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  IU.  Catalogue  Free 


Save  the  COWS. 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  is  cheap  insurance. 
50c.  each:  $5.00  dozen.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Prado 

'/lark 

Reg’d. 


LUMP  JAW 

Now  Curable— Surely, 
quickly,  and  for  good. 
FLEMING  IIROg.,  Chemist., 
1 0  K.  14th  St.,  New  York, 

have  a  remedy  thatqulc.  ly  cures  the 
most  obstinate  cases.  Supplied  by  mail 
under  positive  guarantee.  Price,  $2.00. 
Valuable  information  and  full  parlku 
lars  free.  Mention  thin  pa/mr. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Su!phide  Did  it. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Low-Down,  Broad-Tire 


Farm  Trucks  originated 
with  us  and  we  still  sell 
direct  to  farmers  three- 
fourths  of  all  that  are 
vised.  We  build  10  styles 
of  farm  wagons,  extra 
wheels  for  old  wagons, 
and  milk  peddler’s  wagons. 

Steel  Wheel  Tr  uck*,  $18. 
FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO.. 
Free  Wagon  for  P1663.  Saginaw,  Mich. 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

K$WS  LIQUID  EXTRACT  of  SMOKE 

^Circular.  E.  KRAUSER  &  BRO.  MILTON,  PA. 


MACHINES  ot 

all  kinds  and  sizes  for 
drilling  wells  for  house, 
farm,  City  and  Village 
Water  Works,  Facto¬ 
ries,  Ice  Plants,  Brew¬ 
eries.  Irrigation,  Coal  and 
Mineral  Prospecting,  Oil  and 
Gas,  etc.  Latest  and  Best  30 
years  experience.  WRITE  US 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


EVERYBODY  SAYS  SO 

—that  is  everybody  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  STAR  DRILLING 
MACHINES  are  the  moBt  »*pld,  strong  and 
durable  machines  made.  Over  100  unsolicited 
testimonials  offered  in  proof  of  this  claim. 
Her9  are  some  of  the  reasons.  H  o  aprlng*, 
no  tog  gearing,  longer  stroke,  more  stroke* 
to  the  minute,  mounted  on  best  wagon 
wheels  with  trass  rodded  axles,  tea 
boilers,  drills  with  cable  and  solid  tools, 
new  spudding  and  pipe  driving  at- 

-c-  - — g  tachment.  Catalogue  sent  FREE. 

STAR  DRIUINQ  MACHINE  CO, .AKRON.  O.or  ST.  LOUIS. MO. 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

The  most  efficient  ram  in  the  market 
for  the  price.  Send  for  circular  and 
prices.  F.  B.  HANSON, 

173  Centre  Street,  New  York. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

DUMPING 

Horse  Carts 

Wide  and  narrow  tires. 
Low  rates  of  freight  from 
our  works,  Tatamy,  Pa. 
—to  all  points. 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

No.  2  Stone  8t.,  New  York 


TRUTH  ABOUT  BEES 

and  all  about  the  production,  handling 
and  marketing  of  honey  as  taught  in 
Grleaxiinge  ixx  Hen  Cultnre. 
It  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
the  Apiary  in  its  entirety.  Sample  copy  and  Book 
on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Buppliea,  sent  FREE  to 
all  who  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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SOME  FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

["Wearing  Out  Cows.— I  have  kept  about  10  cows 
for  the  past  8  or  10  years.  Iu  Winter,  I  feed  four 
quarts  of  bran  and  four  quarts  of  middlings  at 
each  feed,  night  and  morning,  one  peck  of  beets 
at  each  feed,  stalks  mornings  and  hay  nights.  Is 
that  too  heavy  or  too  light  for  the  cows  to  last, 
as  in  about  six  to  eight  years,  they  are  worn 
out?  Are  barley  sprouts  as  good  as  bran,  the 
same  amount  ?  I.  w.  L. 

A  half  bushel  of  wheat  bran  and  mid¬ 
dling's  daily  is  rather  heavy  feed  for  a 
continuous  diet,  especially  if  the  hay  fed 
be  clover,  because  both  are  highly  nitrog¬ 
enous,  and  serve  to  narrow  the  whole 
ration.  A  narrow  ration,  i.  e.,  one  with 
a  large  proportion  of  nitrogenous  mat¬ 
ter,  or  protein,  has  a  tendency  to  wear 
the  animal  out  sooner  than  a  ration  with 
a  less  proportion  of  protein.  This  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  wearing  out  of  your 
cows.  The  grain  ration  ought  to  be 
sufficient  if  one-fourth  less  were  fed, 
making  12  quarts  per  day  of  equal  parts 
of  bran  and  middlings.  It  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  a  further  benefit  to  them  to  re¬ 
place  half  the  bran  by  hominy  chop,  or 
half  the  middlings  by  corn  meal.  Bar¬ 
ley  sprouts,  or  malt  sprouts,  contain  40 
per  cent  more  protein  than  wheat  bran, 
and  thus  two  parts  by  weight  of  sprouts 
will  go  nearly  as  far  in  furnishing  pro¬ 
tein  as  three  parts  of  bran.  In  the  above 
ration,  it  would  not  do  to  replace  the 
bran  by  malt  sprouts,  except  as  indi¬ 
cated,  because  there  is,  evidently,  too 
much  protein  already.  L.  A. 

Barley  for  Pigs. — I  have  a  lot  of  pigs  which  I 
am  trying  to  fatten  on  barley.  Which  will  be 
more  profitable,  the  grains  ground  at  four  cents 
per  bushel,  or  boiled  ?  Which  will  give  the  best 
results  ?  f.  a.  w. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 

An  experiment  recently  reported  from 
Germany  gives  us  an  answer  to  this 
question.  Four  lots  of  pigs  were  fed 
on  barley.  Lot  one  received  whole  bar¬ 
ley  raw;  lot  two,  crushed  barley  raw  ;  lot 
three,  ground  barley  raw  ;  and  lot  four, 
whole  barley  cooked.  The  results  were 
that  there  appeared  to  be  a  very  slight 
disadvantage  from  cooking  whole  barley. 
It  is  believed  that  cooking  diminishes 
the  digestibility.  The  pigs  on  ground 
barley  had  the  best  appetites  through¬ 
out,  looked  the  best,  and  gave  the  most 
satisfactory  results  on  slaughtering. 
Besides  the  barley,  all  the  pigs  received 
skim-milk  and  steamed  potatoes.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  this  experiment,  it  would  seem 
most  profitable  to  feed  the  barley  ground. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  ground  feed 
should  be  wet  for  pigs.  L.  a. 

Buttermilk  for  Horses.— I  have  a  surplus  of 
buttermilk,  and  have  been  giving  it  to  my  horses. 
They  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  are  in  good  order. 
Is  there  any  danger  in  feeding  milk  to  horses? 
Are  buckwheat  middlings  mixed  with  corn  bran 
a  good  feed  for  horses  ?  t.  p.  r. 

Goldsboro,  Md. 

There  is  no  danger  in  feeding  horses 
skim-milk  or  buttermilk  in  reasonable 
quantities.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  both  these  are  foods,  and  that,  with 
them,  the  animal  does  not  need  so  much 
other  food  as  when  drinking  water  alone. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  skim  or  butter¬ 
milk  contain  about  10  pounds  of  dry 
matter,  nearly  all  of  which  is  digestible. 
Some  horses  may  do  better  on  butter¬ 
milk  than  on  skim-milk,  just  as  some 
persons  can  digest  the  former  more 
easily  than  the  latter.  The  acid  of  but¬ 
termilk  makes  it  more  easy  of  digestion. 
Buckwheat  middlings  and  corn  bran 
mixed,  about  equal  parts  by  weight, 
ought  to  be  a  good  feed  for  horses.  Taken 
together  thus,  they  make  a  fairly  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  L.  A. 


Dairymen  in  parts  of  Tennessee  are  able  to  run 
the  following  rotation  on  their  farms:  Wheat  is 
sown  in  the  Fall,  and  thrashed  in  July.  After 
the  wheat  is  cut,  the  ground  may  be  disked  and 
harrowed,  and  sown  to  cow  peas.  The  cow  peas 
may  be  cut  before  frost,  and  put  in  a  silo,  and 
then  the  ground  well  worked  up  and  sown  to 
wheat  again.  The  cow-pea  ensilage  makes, very 
strong  food  in  connection  with  corn  meal  or  corn 
ensilage,  and  the  ground  produces  a  better  wheat 
crop  because  of  the  cow-pea  stubble.  This  is  one 
advantage  enjoyed  by  southern  dairymen,  and  it 
seems  singular  in  these  days  to  remember  that, 
50  years  ago,  dairymen  estimated  tnat  Tennessee 
could  hardly  be  classed  as  within  the  so-called 
“corn  belt.” 


Hogs  That  Paid. — On  page  88,  a  sub¬ 
scriber  from  Ohio  writes  that  he  has  been 
so  prejudiced  agai  nst  hogs  that  for  30 
years  he  has  banished  them  from  the 
farm  entirely.  I  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
and  of  all  the  animals  on  the  farm,  I 
looked  on  the  hog  as  the  most  contempt¬ 
ible  and  useless.  In  the  Spring  of  1893, 
I  left  the  farm,  taking  a  contract  to  cut 
and  stack  about  3,000.000  feet  of  logs. 
To  do  this  took  40  men,  and  this  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  also  consumed  considerable 
provisions.  I  could  find  nothing  to  use 
the  table  scraps,  etc.,  to  better  advant¬ 
age  than  hogs.  I  also  found  that  I  must 
feed  them  myself  to  insure  them  against 
starving.  There  is  where  I  found  the 
usefulness  as  well  as  the  profit  in  hogs; 
so  when  I  commenced  farming  again  I 
bought  two  pigs,  from  a  Poland-China 
sow,  and  an  O.  I.  C.  boar.  I  kept  them 
six  months,  when  I  selected  one  for  a 
breeder  and  fattened  the  other  which, 
when  one  year  old,  dressed  3(54  pounds. 
My  breeder  is  two  years  old,  and  has 
raised  3 1  pigs,  which  I  sold  at  four  weeks 
old,  for  $2  each,  or  $62,  and  I  have  an 
offer  of  $35  for  my  sow.  Here  is  the  cost 
of  both  pigs  to  November  1,  1896,  also  of 
the  brood  sow  to  November  1,  1897,  and 
the  credits  of  both  : 

First  cost  of  two  pigs,  November  1,  1895 .  $5  00 

Cost  of  grain  for  two  pigs  one  year,  Novem¬ 


ber  1,  1896 . 18  00 

Cost  of  grain  fed  to  brood  sow  in  1897 .  14  00 

Use  of  boar .  3  (X) 

Butchering  hog .  1  (X) 

Total  cost . $41  00 

Pork,  364  pounds,  at  five  cents . $18  20 

Thirty-one  pigs,  at  $2 .  62  (X) 

Brood  sow .  35  00 


Receipts .  $115  20 


Total  profit .  $74  20 


There  is  a  profit  of  $74.20,  or  $37.10  a 
year.  The  above  includes  only  grain,  as 
my  pigs  had  grass  to  run  on  during  Sum¬ 
mer,  also  kitchen  swill  made  by  a  family 
of  five,  but  no  milk.  In  the  Fall  of 
1896,  they  had  a  wood  lotto  run  to  where 
there  were  jfienty  of  nuts,  which  saved 
the  grain  bill,  probably  $10,  which 
would  reduce  the  profit  to  $64.20.  J.  c.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 


Shade  Wont  Work- 

: Because  it  isn’t  mounted  on 

THE  IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

SHADE  ROLLER. 

A  perfect  article.  No  tacks  re¬ 
quired.  Notice  name  on  roller 
when  buying  your  shades. 


£ 


Sell  Two  Cows 

if  you  have  ten  ; 
the  money  re¬ 
ceived  will  buy  a  | 
Safety  Hand; 
Cream  S  e  i*  a-  | 
rator,  ami  from  j 
the  cows  left  you  ! 
can  make  as! 
much  butter  and ! 
better  butter! 
'than  before.  We' 
guarantee  these 1 
i  results.  Write  us  if  you  are  a  dairy- ; 

man.  P.  M.  SH APPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill.;  Dubuque,  la.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
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WEAK  LUNGS. 


A  book  by  Dr.  Robert  Hunter,  of  New  York,  gives  all 
the  latest  discoveries  of  medical  science  regarding 
Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis  and  Pulmonary 
Catarrh,  explains  their  dilferences,  and  points  out  the 
curative  treatment  of  each  form  of  lung  disease. 

Dr.  Hunter  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  expe¬ 
rienced  lung  specialists  of  the  world,  having  devoted 
his  professional  life,  since  1351,  to  the  Special  Study 
and  Treatment  of  Lung  Cornpla  ints.  He  was  the  first 
to  discover  Consumption  to  be  a  local  disease  of  the 
lungs,  and  to  show  that  It  destroys  life  solely  hy 
strangling  the  breathing  power  of  that  organ. 

lie  was  the  father  of  the  local  treatment  of  the  lungs 
by  antiseptic  medicated  air  inhalations— the  inventor 
of  the  first  inhaling  instruments  ever  employed  for  the 
cure  of  lung  diseases,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  only 
known  germicide  which  has  power  to  kill  the  germs  of 
consumption  in  the  lungs  of  the  patient. 

His  antiseptic  inhalation  is  the  only  scientific 
treatment  of  lung  disoases.  It  applies  the  remedies 
to  the  very  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  only  direct  and 
commonseuse  way.  Its  success  is  attested  by  thous¬ 
ands  whom  it  has  saved  and  restored  to  health  from 
these  dread  maladies. 

A  copy  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  book  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
subscribers  of  THE  RURAL  New-Yorker  who  are 
interested,  by  addressing  him  at  117  West  45th  Street 
New  York 


Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles  Quickly  Cured. 


You  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  of  the  Great  Discovery, 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Men  and  women  doctor  their  troubles 
so  often  without  benefit,  that  they  get 
discouraged  and  skeptical.  In  most  such 
cases  serious  mistakes  are  made  in  doc¬ 
toring  and  in  not  knowing  what  our 
trouble  is  or  what  makes  us  sick.  The 
u nmistakable  evidences  of  kidney  trouble 
are  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back,  too 
frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  scanty 
supply,  smarting  irritation.  As  kidney 
disease  advances  the  face  looks  sallow  or 
pale,  puffs  or  dark  circles  under  the  eyes, 
the  feet  swell  and  sometimes  the  heart 
acts  badly.  Should  further  evidence  be 
needed  to  find  out  the  cause  of  sickness, 
then  set  urine  aside  for  24  hours  ;  if  there 
is  a  sediment  or  settling,  it  is  also  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  our  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der  need  doctoring.  A  fact  often  over¬ 
looked,  is  that  women  suffer  as  much 
from  kidney  and  bladder  trouble  as 
men  do. 

Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  eminent  physician  and 
scientist,  and  is  not  recommended  for 
everything,  but  will  be  found  just  what 


is  needed  in  cases  of  kidney  and  bladder 
disorders  or  troubles  due  to  weak  kid¬ 
neys,  such  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
gravel,  rheumatism  and  Bright’s  Disease, 
which  is  the  worst  form  of  kidney  trou¬ 
ble  It  corrects  inability  to  hold  urine 
and  smarting  in  passing  it,  and  promptly 
overcomes  that  unpleasant'  necessity  of 
being  compelled  to  get  up  many  times 
during  the  night. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect 
of  this  great  remedy  is  soon  realized.  It 
stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful 
cures.  Sold  by  druggists,  price  50  cents 
and  $1.  So  universally  successful  is 
Swamp-Root  in  quickly  curing  even  the 
most  distressing  cases,  that  to  Prove  its 
wonderful  merit  you  may  have  a  sample 
bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  both  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail, 
upon  receipt  of  three  two-cent  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  postage  on  the  bottle. 
Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
send  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  This  generous  offer 
appearing  in  this  paper  is  a  guarantee  of 
genuineness. — Adv. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND.  SS3 

,  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE,  For  45  years  we  have  been  making  these 
land  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
land  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile.  Ac.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 
Cement  Ac.  Write  tor  prices.  John  H.  -Tacksoiv  76  3^d  Av.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


ri « »  -1  P_ _  f  _  Made  of  best  doubly 

rClTcCI  Tdlln  renCe.  annealed  galvanized 
steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom  wires  No.  9.  All  other 
wires  No. 1 1.  \Ve  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  in  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market— lienee  more 
strength  and  durability.  Our. 

I  Ann  If  nnPeiltire'y  new  feature, 

LUUp  A I1U I  patented),  provides 
perfect  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temper¬ 
atures.  Our  Loop  Knot,  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  each 
foot  of  the  fenee  is.  In  effect,  the 
same  as  placing  one  coil  of  a  spiral  spring  In  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop  ,  v<vr 

Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  ul,K  axui. 

It  is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  thorn.  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PAY  FREIGHT  to  your  station 


Wo  have  adopted  the  principle  of  selling  direct  to 
the  farmer,  paying  the  freight,  thereby  saving  him  all 
the  middle  man’s  profit. 


Is  sold  at  a  prlco  that  makes  it  cheaper  than  the  use  of 

ANY  HAND  FENCE  MACHINE  MADE.  It  is  the 
Eftliai  THAN  and  the  SUPERIOR  OK  MANY 
LvUftli  I  U  ALL  woven  wire  fences  on  the  market. 
NOTHING  SKIMPED — everything  THE  BEST. 
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ADVANCE  FENCE  JfftejEjEF 


Till 


Si! 

,w« 

■■it' 

.■■.IF 
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'•Ixt.ra  Special  discount  ifnd  circulars  FREE.  Advance  Fence  Co.,  9  Old  St.,  Peoria 


A  BULL  IN  A  CHINA  SHOP 

could  create  no  havoc  if  surrounded  byour 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

Keeps  In  or  on  t  everything  from  the  smallest  pig  to  the 
largest  h()rs°.  Has  a  natural  spring,  that  1*  u  spring:, 
which  takes  up  all  expansion  and  contraction.  All  wires 
are  interwoven — cross  wires  are  not  put  on  by  hand.  Tears 
no  ski n— it  s  all  smooth.  From  your  dealer  or  direct  from 
»/*/ vwr/Jlm  the  freight.  Circulars  and  prices  free. 
KKYSTOMS  WOVKN  WIItK  I'KM  KCO.  ICRushSt  I’corla  III 


I  Absolutely  Everlasting. 


Anybody  con 

[build  tho  C\'t' l.OXE  FEXCE' 
5 — it’s  so  easy.  No  complicated  ratch-i 
" etsor  othertomfoolery.  Justgetour ' 
Li/l-.Xteel  Stretcher,  u  hatn-i 
t  wer  and  s/npfes, and  go  to  work." 
UYou  can  build  100  rods  a  day  easily. 


>  Gy  done  Fence  Go. , 

Holly,  Mich. 


BOWEN 
.  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO. 


<r  in  For  a  machine  to  build 
$  I U  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer.  r~ 


Send  tor 


circular. 


NORWALK. O 


500  ROLLS  OF  POULTRY  NETTING. 

Best  quality,  any  width,  all  sizes  of  mesh  and  wire. 
Prices  low;  freight  paid.  Send  list  of  what  you  want. 

J.  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


F 


ENCE  AGENTS  SLKSfi  fflOTIS 

your  business.  Write. 

JBotul  Steel  Fost  Co.  A.<lrian,  Mich. 


A 


-  yjewKlif*’  .SUSP;' 
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PICKET 


FENCE  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

Steel  Gates,  Posts  and  Rail.  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence  with  or  without  lower  cable  hurbed.  Cabled 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


Most  Useful  Inventions 

within  five  years  even,  have  been  “improved”  until 
the  inventor  himself  would  scarcely  recognize  them. 
Page  Fence  begun  so  near  right  that  after  twelve 
years  Its  competitors  are  content  to  imitate  as 
closely  as  they  dare. 

«MC,F.  iv dv v v  !VHirc  FT’Yf’K  CO.,  Adrian,  Midi- 


WOVEN 

WIRE 

A  With 

Mae  hi 

FENCE 

our  Duplex  Automatic 
no  you  can  moke  a  gen¬ 
ital)  bit-Proof  fence,  and 
rs  e-high  A 

one  that  is  also  Ho 
on g  for  A 

forl2c.  ID-  A 

m  and  Bull-atr 

*  Hog  Fence 

Spring  and  Barbed  wire  to  fanners  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  Free. 
KITSF.LTI AN  BROTHERS,  BoxlOG  Rhigevllle,  Indiana. 

Buchanan  Fence 


-  II  API* If 
MEDIUM 

between  the  all  wire  aud  wire  and  slut  fence 
with  the  objectionable  features  of  each  left 
out.  No  more  weight  or  wind  surface  than  the 
wire  fence,  butas  solid  as  the  wire  and  slot 
fence.  Secures  all  kinds  of  stock.  Prices  about 
the  6ame  a a  for  ordinary  *11  wire  fence. 
Agentu  wanted.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Write  to-day. 
BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.  Box13,  Smithville,  Ohio. 


.OO  To*-  a 

MACHINE 

to  weaveyourown  fenceof 

Coiled  Hard  .Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

52  mches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

£20  buys  wire  for  lOO 

rod  fence.  Agent, 
Wanted  Catalogue  Free. 
CAKTKK 

W Ire  Fenee  Mnch.Co. 
Box23  Jlt.Sterliug.O. 
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BUCKWHEAT  IN  DAIRY  RATIONS. 

Nine  dollars  per  ton  is,  probably,  all 
average  “  buckwheat  feed  ”  is  worth.  It, 
doubtless,  consists  of  all  that  is  left  of 
the  buckwheat  grain  after  the  flour  is 
taken  out.  Buckwheat  middlings  alone 
are  quite  valuable,  because  they  are  so 
highly  nitrogenous.  But  the  more  Inills 
are  mixed  with  them,  the  more  the  mix¬ 
ture  decreases  in  value,  because  the  hulls 
are  of  practically  no  value  for  feeding. 
No  analyses  or  feeding  experiments  of 
buckwheat  feed  are  recorded,  and  as  the 
product  varies  so  much  with  different 
millers,  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  an 
estimate  of  their  exact  feeding  value. 
According  to  average  analyses,  wheat 
bran  -has  a  feeding  value  of  S13.88  per 
ton.  Estimating  the  percentage  of  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  in  barley  feed  by  com¬ 
parison  with  similar  products,  this  prod¬ 
uct  is  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$11. HO  per  ton,  for  feeding. 

To  make  a  balanced  ration  for  milch 
cows  out  of  these  grains  and  corn  stalks 
and  straw,  is  a  difficult  matter.  Much 
grain  would  necessarily  have  to  be  fed, 
and  bran  especially,  in  large  propor¬ 
tion.  It  would  not  be  well  to  depend 
on  one  grain  alone,  because  animals 
thrive  better  if  they  have  a  larger  vari¬ 
ety.  If  buckwheat  middlings  could  be 
obtained,  they  would  be  better  than  any 
of  the  foods  named  for  balancing  this 
ration.  They  contain  23.7  per  cent  of 
digestible  protein,  while  wheat  bran 
contains  only  12  per  cent.  The  common 
practice  is  to  feed  these  middlings  with 
bran'and  corn  meal.  Hut  with  no  coarse 
fodder  but  stalks  and  straw,  both  of 
which  are  highly  carbonaceous,  the  corn 
meal  may  be  left  out,  or  replaced  by  the 
barley  feed.  If  the  three  feeds  named 
are  equally  obtainable,  I  would  suggest 
a  ration  of  two  parts  of  bran  to  one  part 
each  of  buckwheat  and  barley  feed,  with 
what  stalks  and  straw  the  cows  will  eat. 
Or,  if  the  buckwheat  middlings  without 
the  hulls  can  be  procured,  feed  two  parts 
of  middlings  with  one  part  each  of  bran 
and  barley  feed.  In  either  case,  it  would 
be  well  to  give  a  moderately  large  grain 
ration,  e.  ().,  10  to  12  pounds  daily.  Bet¬ 
ter  still  would  it  be  to  replace  part  of 
the  stalks  or  all  of  the  straw  by  good 
clover  hay,  and  continue  either  of  the 
above  grain  rations.  L.  a. 

BUTTER  FROM  PASTEURIZED  CREAM 

1.  What  is  the  best  and  simplest  way  to  ripen 
Pasteurized  cream  ?  2.  If  it  needs  a  starter,  how 
is  it  made  the  simplest?  3.  What  is  the  beuelit 
of  Pasteurizing  cream  for  butter  ?  4.  Do  dealers 
in  butter  in  the  city  know  when  butter  has  been 
made  from  cream  as  above  ?  5.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  get  a  market  in  New  York  for  butter  that 
has  been  made  from  Pasteurized  cream,  from 
Jerseys  and  Jersey  grades,  cared  for  by  careful 
and  competent'people,  and  fed  on  a  ration  of  well- 
cured  ensilage,  hay,  gluten  meal,  shorts,  ground 
corn,  and  ground  oats— the  larger  proportion  is 
ground  oats  ?  J- 

North  Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — 1.  Use  an  artificial  “starter”; 
since  Pasteurizing  is  done  to  rid  the 
cream  of  undesirable  germs,  the  ripen¬ 
ing  should  be  done  in  such  a  w  ay  as  to 
make  their  presence  as  nearly  impossible 
as  is  practicable. 

2.  “Starters”  made  of  buttermilk, 
cream  from  previous  churnings,  or  sour 
skim-milk  are  sometimes  used  for  ripen¬ 
ing  cream  ;  but  when  the  cream  is  Pas- 
teurized,  a  pure  culture  starter  should 
be  used,  such  as  Hansen’s  lactic  ferment, 
or  Conn’s  Bacillus  No.  41.  In  using  either 
of  the  first  three,  there  is  danger  of  in¬ 
troducing  undesirable  germs  and  flavors, 
while  with  the  pure  culture  starters,  such 
danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
latter  contain  only  the  germs  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  lactic  acid  which  brings  on  the 
ripening  of  the  cream.  The  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  in  their  use  is  to  Pasteurize  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  skim-milk, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  cream  to  be 
treated.  This  is  then  cooled  to  about  80 
degrees,  and  the  pure  culture  added.  If 
the  cream  is  not  ready  to  be  treated  as 
soon  as  this  starter  has  soured  sufficiently, 
it  is  cooled  to  about  45  degrees  and  kept 
at  that  point  to  prevent  its  becoming  too 
sourjbefoi’e  the  cream  is  ready  for  it.  A 


starter  for  the  next  churning  may  be 
made  by  adding  a  small  portion  of  this 
first  one  to  a  fresh  supply  of  skim-milk. 
This  may  be  repeated  for  some  time, 
unless  the  starter  should  become  con¬ 
taminated,  when  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  pure  culture.  The  pure  cul¬ 
tures  may  be  obtained  from  dairy  supply 
houses,  and  with  them  are  detailed  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  use. 

3.  The  object  of  Pasteurizing  cream  is 
to  destroy  or  render  inactive  the  various 
forms  of  bacteria.  Then  is  added  a  start¬ 
er  containing  only  those  germs  which 
have  been  found  to  produce  the  proper 
ripeness  and  the  best  flavors.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  prevents  bad  flavors  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  butter  during  its  manufacture, 
and  imparts  good  ones.  The  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  buttermakers  in  Denmark  fol¬ 
low'  the  practice  of  Pasteurizing  their 
cream  and  using  pure  culture  starters, 
and  they  enjoy  the  enviable  reputation 
of  making  the  finest  quality  of  butter  in 
the  world. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  few,  if  any,  deal¬ 
ers  in  butter  in  New  York  City  know 
when  butter  is  made  from  Pasteurized 
cream.  .So  little  is  thus  made  in  this 
country  that  no  special  market  has  been 
developed  for  it. 

5.  Butter  made  from  Pasteurized  cream 

would  be  a  good  handle  with  which  to 
catch  a  fancy  trade,  either  at  hotels  or 
private  residences.  If  at  hotels,  a  per¬ 
sonal  call  with  samples  of  butter  is  ad¬ 
visable.  Private  residences  may  be 
reached  through  a  friend  living  in  the 
city  who  has  many  friends  and  some  in¬ 
fluence,  as  well  as  money  enough  to  pay 
for  a  good  article  and  a  willingness 
quietly  to  advertise  it.  Or,  they  may  be 
reached  through  a  grocer  or  dealer  who 
caters  to  the  fancy  trade.  L.  A. 

Neponsct  Fabric  should  not  be 
confounded  with  ordinary  tarred 
building  papers  that,  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  crack,  crumble, 
and  quickly  rot  away. 

Neponsct  is  absolutely  wind, 
water,  frost,  and  vermin  proof, 
and  is  a  splendid  roof  and  side 
covering  in  place  of  shingles  and 
clapboards  for  outbuildings,  is  un¬ 
excelled  as  a  substitute  for  back 
plaster  in  dwellings,  and  it  does 
not  crack,  crumble,  or  draw  from 
the  studs.  You  can  use  it  for 
a  hundred  different  things, —  for 
roofs,  sides,  and  walls  of  houses, 
barns,  hen-houses,  green-houses, 
hotbeds,  haystacks,  wagon-covers, 
and  on  the  kitchen  floor  and 
shelves  of  closets,  etc. 

Neponsct  should  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  of  every 
description  to  make  them  warm, 
dry,  and  draughtless  ;  it  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  shingles  or  clap¬ 
boards.  It  won’t  last  forever,  but 
it  will  last  a  mighty  long  time,  and 
it  is  the  cheapest  fabric  on  the 
market. 

For  inside  lining  Neponsct  Black 
Building  Paper  is  best. 

Full  particulars  aiul 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 

ARE  COOD  ENCINES 

because  they  nre  made  of  the 
bent  material  known,  with  the 
yerybeat  workman.hlp  procurable. 
They  are  Horizontal,  6  n.  P. 
up;  Upright,  3  H.  P.  up:  and 
Portable,  6  to  12  H.P.  These 
are  ideal  engine*  for  f ai  m  use 
good  for  running  SEPARATOR, 

_ book  on  Engines  and  Boilers, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  1308,  8prin«fleld,  0. 


ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

THE  DE  1AYAT,  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

have  revolutionized  the  Creamery  and  Dairy 
met  hods  of  the  world  since  their  i  nt  rt wl uction 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  have  increased  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  Dairy  industry  fully  One 
Hundred  Millions  of  Dollars  a  year  in  that  time, 
and  practically  earned  that  much  a  year  for  their 
users.  They  have  been  the  “  keystone”  of  modern 
dairying.  They  are  now  used  in  every  country  of 
the  Globe,  and  t  he  total  number  in  use  is  125,000, 
or  more  than  ten  times  that  of  all  t  he  one  hundred 
or  more  various  kinds  of  imitating  machines  ever 
made  in  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  combined. 

As  the  De  Laval  machines  were  first,  so  likewise 
have  they  been  kept  t>est,  ever  keeping  further  in 
the  lead  through  constant  improvement  from  year 
to  year.  They  are  now  sufficiently  sujjerior  in  all 
resects  to  nearly  save  their  cost  each  year  of  use 
over  and  above  what  is  possible  with  any  of  the 
imitating  and  infringing  machines.  i 

The  De  Laval  machines  are  made  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  size  and  style  and  operating  form,  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  dairy  or  one  cow  to  the 
creamery  of  one  thousand  or  more  cows,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $50.  to  $800. 

They  are  sold,  as  ever,  on  the  basis  of  their  unqualified  and  guaranteed 
superiority  to  all  other  existing  methods  and  devices. 

Send  for  “Dairy”  catalogue  No.  257 
or  “Creamery”  catalogue  No.  507 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices : 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Price  $11. 


Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Traps,  Harness 

Buy  direct  from  factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent,  saved. 

Guaranteed  for  two  years.  Write  to-day  for  new  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue,  send  3  cents  ill  stamps.  Highest  awards  given  us  at 
World’s  Fair,  Atlanta  Exposition,  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition. 

Alliance  Carriage  Co.  2A0  E.  Court  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Price  $00 


CRE  OF  CORNi 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 


oyowiu  - - - —  — 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 


By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  Into  a  volume 
of  1*5  pages  ami  now  being  sent  out  by  theSiLVKu  Men.  Co. 
Sam  O.,  to  unquestionably  the  best  book  yetlntroduced  on  j 
the  subject.  Itlncludes:  1 

I  -  Silage  Crops.  11— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV  Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  si.  »k.  They  sre  going  rapidly. 

It  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy 
to-day — to-morrow  may  he  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Ho.3“PRlZE”  FEED  MILL 


OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 
Ul  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


»rlndi  m  fine  or  coarse  eta 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, one  to  fire  home, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 
power.  Sold  at  a  low  price  to  • 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  In  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  null  and  large  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  Of  “Hero” and  “American” Grinding 

Millie  20  SlZ08  And  RtvlflR.  Fee<1  finflaM  Pssnlr U 

Corn  Thresher 

Goodhue  Galvan! _  _  .  _ 

power  and  pumrlng,  Wood  Haws, Corn  Shelters.  eta.  t 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  hm  BATAVIA,  ILLS 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A8K 

WILLIAM8  MFQ.  CO..  KALAMAZOO,  MICH- 


THIS 


DlinOV  IS  MADE! 

V#  V>i  \A  I  of  the  very  bestg 


r  “““  "-'J  - 

material.  Wheel*  select  second  growthj 
hickory ;  will  stand  the  rough  usage.  (Hears, $ 
hickory  tough  as  whalebone.  Ironed;  hest| 
Norway  irons.  Axle*,  steel,  doublecollar  J 
I  Body,  ash  frame.  Leather  quarter  top. J 

^guaranteed  not  to  crack.  Trimmed  in  broadcloth,  l’ulntedj 
"12  coats,  any  color  desired;  is  an  elegant  buggy.  Price  $49.0 
We  haveover  500  new  styles.  Top  HuKffle*  $26  and  up  J 
Phaeton*,  Hurrle*,  Part*  and  Sprlnjf  WnjroiiM.J 
i  Write  for  our  FH  KK  88-rxiqc  illustrated  Spring  Catalogued 

WARVIN^MITH^  DM  S^Cbn^on^^hJcagoTll.; 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 


Send  roar  addrrr*  with  »-c*nt  iUmp  (ot  Ulaatratcd  Catalog**, 
all  kind*  of  Single  and  Doable  Cu«tom->dado  Hameis,  told  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  wholesale  price*.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO..  No  0  Church  St.,  Owcgo,  N.Y. 


SIX 

sizes: 
from 
2  to  26 
H.  P. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  EVERY  VARIETY  Of  WORK 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  mills.  Handiest  to 
o  pie  rate  and  Lightest  Running. 
(A Iso  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
P.K.  BOWSHER  CO.  South  Bend,  Ind 


DUPLEX 

Mlkk 


CRINDINC 

Is  made  to  grind  all  kinds  of  grain,  cotton 
seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucked  or  unshucked 
i  nto  a  coarse,  medium  or  line  grist. 
Does  it  rapidly,  cheaply,  and  with 
small  power.  Only  mill  made  with 
Duplex  Crinders.  ‘Hand  Book 
for  Farmers  andFeeders”sentFREE. 

SU Cl  I  cv  pns",arfler  Street, 
■  IxLLLlT  will  Springfield,  0, 

•R  CUTTER  with  Corn  Stalk  Crusher 

Tread  Poweri  for  1,2,  3  and  4  horaea, 
icither  level  or  regular  tread;  Sweep 
Powers,  Grain  Separators, hand  and 
wer  Corn 


Shelters, 
Grinding  * 
Mills, steel  and 
slave  laud  roll* 

.  ers, plows, corn 
1  cultivators, 

_ washing  ma¬ 
chines,  3  to  25  h.  p.  engines,  mounted  or  stationary.  Getour  price 
and  catalogue.  8.  8.  MESSINUKU  A  SON,  Tutuniy,  1‘u. 


BBB558BBB0588CSB0BB^KS^^SSS^SSSB 


FARM  BUILDINGS  ^ 

DWELLINGS  *  barns  *  poultry  houses 
HOT-HOUSES  *  STABLES  *  Etc. 

RECEIVE  PERFECT  PROTECTION  FROfl  WIND  OR  STORM 
IN  THE  USE  OF  ' 

P  &  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

NO  PAPER  TO  TEAR.  NO  TAR  TO  RUN. 

AIR-TIGHT,  WATER,  ACID  AND  ALKALI  PROOF. 
IMPERVIOUS  TO  STABLE  GASES. 

•  .  1  *.*  *•  .  I 

•SVTPLES  AND  PULL  PARTICULARS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

■  8 1  83  JOHN  ST  .  NEW  YORK. 


1898 


THE  RURAI 


NEW-YORKER 


1 73 


A  GOOD  STABLE  FLOOR . 

I  recently  came  across  an  article  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  12,  1897,  on  cement 
floors  in  stables,  over  the  signature  of 
Charles  A.  Green.  The  writer  wished  a 
floor  that  would  save  the  liquid  manure, 
but  wished  his  horses  to  stand  upon 
planks.  I  was  exactly  of  that  mind 
several  years  ago  when  building  a  new 
barn,  and  tried  a  plan  which  pleases  me 
well.  My  stable  had  a  stone  foundation. 
We  put  up  the  stalls  and  mangers,  stand¬ 
ing  the  posts  upon  stones  ;  we  then  filled 
in  with  soil  tramped  hard  to  within 
about  two  inches  of  where  we  wished 
the  bottom  of  the  planks  to  rest,  then 
we  fitted  in  3x4  inch  pine  scantlings  bed¬ 
ded  in  cement  to  spike  planks  to,  run¬ 
ning  the  planks  lengthwise  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  behind  the  horses,  beginning  next 
the  wail,  we  spread  a  strip  of  cement 
mortar  sufficient  for  one  plank,  lay  this 
on,  settle  down  firmly  and  spike  to  the 
scantling  ;  then  we  spread  more  mortar, 
another  plank  and  soon  until  far  enough 
to  start  the  stall  planks  ;  these  we  turn 
the  other  way,  and  let  them  rest  on  top 
of  the  long  ones  at  the  lower  end.  These 
are  bedded  in  mortar  the  same  as  the 
long  ones. 

We  allow  about  1%  inch  drop  to  the 
stalls,  and  about  the  same  from  the  rear 
wall  to  where  these  begin,  and  by  scat¬ 
tering  some  chaff,  rotten  sawdust  or 
other  absorbent  here  each  time  the  stable 
is  cleaned,  there  is  really  no  loss  of 
liquids  and  very  little  foul  smell  in  the 
stable. 

I  have  put  in  two  floors  of  this  sort, 
and  consider  them  the  best  and  cheapest 
of  any  T  have  seen.  A  horse  cannot  break 
through  such  a  floor  even  though  the 
planks  become  thin.  In  the  last  stable, 
we  cut  the  planks  short  for  the  stalls, 
and  filled  in  about  two  feet  eight  inches 
next  the  manger  with  stones,  clay  and 
gravel  rammed  hard;  this,  I  think,  is 
better  than  planks  for  the  front  feet.  We 
have  a  drop  door  in  the  wall,  directly  be¬ 
hind  the  horses,  through  which  the 
stables  are  cleaned  into  a  pen  which  has 
a  cement  floor.  Our  cow  stable  is  also 
convenient  to  clean  into  this  pen.  Here 
we  keep  our  young  hogs,  and  they  seem 
to  delight  in  mixing  the  manure  every 
day.  By  this  arrangement,  we  save  all 
the  manure  from  all  the  stock,  and  by 
using  fine  bedding,  we  have  it  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  to  apply  to  the  land.  We 
haul  out  every  three  or  four  weeks. 

Ontario.  j.  L.  iiilbobn. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  I,.  KILBORNK. 

Hoof  Ointment;  Liniment  for  Back  Tendons. 

W.  0.  P.,  Liberty  Falls ,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  to  apply  to  a  horse’s  contracted  hoofs  to 
keep  them  soft?  2.  What  shall  I  do  when  the 
back  tendons  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock,  are 
hard  and  somewhat  swollen  ?  The  horse  is  seven 
years  old,  and  stands  in  sawdust. 

I.  An  excellent  hoof  ointment  maybe  made  by 
melting  together  equal  parts  of  pine  tar  and 
vaseline.  Apply  a  fly-blister  around  the  coro¬ 
net,  ,'uid  repeat  two  or  three  times  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  weeks.  2.  Apply  soap  liniment 
twice  daily,  rubbing  it  in  vigorously  with  the 
hands  for  several  minutes.  After  two  or  three 
weeks,  blister  with  a  liniment  of  equal  parts  of 
strong  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil  well  shaken 
together. 

Unnecessary  Medication  of  Horses. 

J.  S.  F.,  Plainfield ,  N.  J. — 1.  Is  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  give  any  drugs  or  purgatives  at  any 
time  to  a  horse  which  is  in  good  health  and  con¬ 
dition?  A  neighbor  gives  his  horses  salts  three 
times  a  year,  and  claims  that  it  is  necessary.  I 
give  mine  a  bran  mash  every  Saturday  night, 
and  he  gets  whole  corn  and  bran,  with  hay,  the 
rest  of  the  time.  He  is  worked  only  lightly  every 
day.  He  seems  to  like  potatoes;  are  these  good 
for  horses  ? 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  give 
horses  purgatives  or  other  medicines  so  long  as 
they  are  in  good  health  and  condition.  It  is 
always  better  to  maintain  health  by  a  suitable 
diet  and  good  management,  than  by  medication. 
Whenever  the  system  of  the  horse  is  out  of  order 
in  any  important  particular,  it  is  proper  to  give 
suitable  remedies  to  endeavor  to  restore  the 
system  to  its  healthy  condition.  At  any  other 
time,  medicines  are  not  only  useless  but  often  in¬ 
jurious.  The  old  practice  of  occasionally  giving 
a  horse  a  physic,  or  something  for  his  kidneys,  is 
falling  into  disuse.  A  horse  on  good  pasture 
requires  no  change  of  diet  to  maintain  his  system 
in  a  healthy  condition ;  but  when  confined  to  the 
unnatural,  dry  diet  commonly  fed,  succulent  or 
laxative  food  of  some  kind  should  be  supplied 
to  prevent  constipation  and  indigestion.  Your 
plan  of  feeding  a  bran  mash  every  Saturday 
night  is^an  'excellent  one,  and  is]  followed  by 


many  horsemen.  It  is,  also,  well  to  keep  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  salt  before  the  horse  where  he  can  lick  it 
at  will.  A  few  apples,  potatoes,  roots,  ensilage 
or  other  succulent  food  is  excellent,  and  may  be 
fed  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  even  once  daily, 
to  advantage,  taking  the  place  of  the  bran  mash. 

Stomach  Staggers  in  a  Mare. 

A.  S.,  Illinois. — My  five-year-old  mare  is  fat, 
has  been  fed  heavily,  and  done  little  work,  but 
seems  to  have  no  control  of  herself.  She  stum¬ 
bles  along,  sometimes  slips  down  on  her  knees, 
staggers  against  trees,  but  still  wants  to  keep 
moving  and  feeding  a  little.  When  in  the  stable, 
she  leans  against  the  manger,  and  when  she  goes 
to  drink,  she  runs  her  head  down  into  the  water 
as  though  blind.  She  eats  about  enough  to  keep 
her  alive,  and  is  growing  thin.  What  can  I  do 
for  her?  A  Veterinary  surgeon  thought  she  had 
stomach  staggers. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  was, 
probably,  correct.  The  mare  is  suffering  from 
stomach  staggers  due  to  constipation,  or  from 
some  affection  of  the  brain.  Inasmuch  as  im¬ 
provement  followed  the  prescribed  treatment,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  continue  it.  Give  the 
mare  ten  drams  of  best  aloes  with  two  ounces 
of  ginger,  shaken  up  in  one  pint  of  cold  water  as 
a  drench.  Repeat  the  dose  in  three  days  if  the 
bowels  are  not  moved  by  the  first.  Also,  give  in¬ 
jections  of  two  quarts  of  warm,  Castile  soap 
suds  every  two  or  three  hours  until  freely  purged. 
Give  one  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed 
twice  daily:  Powdered  mix  vomica,  three  ounces; 
gentian  and  nitrate  of  potash,  of  each  six 
ounces;  sulphate  of  soda,  16  ounces;  mix,  and 
make  into  24  powders.  Feed  largely  on  a  bran- 
masli  diet  until  the  bowels  are  moving  freely. 

Cows  Fait  to  Come  to  their  Milk. 

(I.  T.  L.,  New  Jersey. — What  shall  I  do  with  my 
Jersey  cows  to  make  them  come  up  in  their  milk  ? 
One  was  fresh  in  August,  and  one  in  December, 
at  six  months,  and  has  seemed  perfectly  well 
ever  since  ;  but  both  give  only  about  eight  quarts 
of  milk  per  day.  They  have  box  stalls  in  a  warm 
basement  stable,  plenty  of  hay,  stalks  and  feed. 
My  man  tells  me  that  they  will  not  drink  much 
this  cold  weather  though  they  have  plenty  of 
salt. 

I  would  advise  giving  the  cows  a  warm  slop 
night  ami  morning.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  each 
by  weight,  of  wheat  bran  and  ground  oats  with 
one  part  of  corn  meal,  would  form  a  suitable 
ration  for  the  slop.  Give  four  to  six  quarts  twice 
daily.  Pour  on  boiling  water  sufficient  to  scald, 
after  which  add  cold  water  to  make  10 or  12  quarts 
of  slop,  and  feed  while  warm.  A  little  oil  meal 
or  cotton-seed  meal  may  be  added  to  advantage. 
The  cow  dropping  the  calf  at  six  months  cannot 
be  expected  to  come  to  her  milk  as  well  as  she 
would  had  she  gone  the  full  term. 

That  miserable  feeling;  head  all  stopped  up,  fever, 
aching  bones  and  Incapacity  for  work,  show  your  need 
of  a  doctor’s  advice,  or  of  a  doctor’s  prescription  like 
Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

Regulate  your  bowels  with  Jayne’s  Sanative  Pills. 

—Adv. 
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Money  talks  !  We  guarantee  that 

T  uttle’s 
Elixir 


will  cure  anything  that  a  liniment  can 
cure— $iao  reward  for  you  if  it  doesn’t.  ^ 
Reference ,  publisher  of  this  paper.  y 

Send  for  circulars  and  full  particulars  to  \ 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  A 


MAN’S 
BEST 
FRIEND 


suffering 


often  suffers  tin neces-  ( 
Bttiily  for  lack  of  a 
proper  remedy  for  his  ( 
ailments.  Relieve  his , 
make  him  sound  by  using 


[QUINN'S  ointment: 

w  It  cures  curbs,  splints,  spavins,  wind  puffs  and  i 
Jail  bunches-  makes  clean,  sound  lej?s.  Price  •l.f»0  g 
Smaller  size  60e.  at  all  druggists  or  write  us  direct." 

W.  B.  EDDY&  CO. Whitehall,  N. 


A  Record 

to  be  of  value  must  be' 
.backed  by  continued' 
worthy  deeds.  The 

Prairie  State 
Incubators 
and  Brooders 

(have  increased  their  l 
l first  premiums  to  200  in’ 

\  competition  with  the' 
I  best.  Send  for  1898  cat- 
lalofjue,  giving  full  de- 
\  scription.  Handsome 1 
1  colored  plates. 


We  warrant  every 
machine. 

v  Praire  Slate  I  neb' tor  Co. 
Homer  Citv,  Pa. 


Ho  Moisture  Required. 

The  Cyphers 
Incubator 

It  outhatches  all  others  and  has  a  reg¬ 
ulator  that  regulates  absolutely. 
Catalogue  free. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 


1429  So.  6th  St., 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


THE  IBPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatch©*  Chickens  b j  Steam  ,  Absolutely 
■elf- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Clrculara  FREE.  * 
OEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  I Lfc. 


|CH_C_hjckens  » J 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

SimpU,  Ptrftci,  Stl/MtgulU- 
ing.  Thomandi  la  mooeufal 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
flnt-elaaa  Ilatrher  made. 
OEO.  II.  8TAHL, 

1 1 T  4  tol  88  8.  Oth  St.  Qnln-r.IU. 


w  nviii v  aui  VCI 

VonCulin  Inch.  Co. 


AFTER  YOU  TRY  IT. 

Buy  no  Inonbutor  and  pay  for  It 
before  giving  It  a  trial. 

We  Bend  you  onre  on  trial.  Not  a  cent  paid 
►  until  tried.  A  child  can  run  it  with  5  linntefl 
attention  dally.  FI  rut  Prime  at  Wor  j>  Fair. 
Flrat  Prise  and  Medal  at  Naahrllio  F.ipo- 
Laltlnn.  Our  large  handaomely  llinatiated 
catalogue  tel  la  all  about  poultry,  Inciibntora 
I  Iona  for  Brooder.,  1  eultry  I  and  the  money  there 
Houses,  etc  sent  for  25  centa.  |  [»  In  It.  Sent  for  lie. 

No.  <50  Clinton  Street, 
Delaware  City.  Del. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded  on  every 

MARILLA 

INCUBATOR  A,  BROODER 

we  sell.  Are  not  those  reasonable  terms! 
That  shows  you  how  much  faith  we  have 
In  our  machines.  Either  HOT  WATER 
or  HOT  AIR  machines.  A  child  can  work 
them.  Eleventh  year  on  the  market. 

THE  MARILLA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Catalog  -if.itampM.  Box  IT  Marilla,  N.  Y. 

llVrTTRATfiRS  Self- Regulating.  Catalogue  free 
UlUUUfllWlO-a.  g  8INGHR,  Cardlngton,  Ohio. 

ON  TRIAL — All  Hir.cn  and  Price*. 

“The  2  Quincy  machines  batched  36  anil  00 
chicks  from  100  eggs.  My  *10  one  hatched  8# 
anil  09  chicks  from  100  eggs  each.”  Mrs.  F. 
loo em  Mir.r.g-  Vollrath,  Loekport,  111.  Send  4c  for  No.  23 
alation,9lo,ra.,h  catalogue  and  testimonials.  nnT.ioi  cn 
Buckeye  Incubator  Go. ,  Springfield,  O.  *riai.  «gll. 

$£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
W  &  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

>  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WIL.SON  HKOS.9  Uuztou,  Pa. 

POULTRY 

Wo  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINK, 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders 
— anything— it’s  our  business,  (’nil  or  let  us 
send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for 
the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Poultry  Supplies 

Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplier  Is  full  of 
meat.  You  should  have  It  If  at  all  Interested 
In  Poultry.  Sent  free. 

Dutch  Itulhs  and  Narcissus  and  Lillies. 
Send  for  illustrated  list,  Just  published. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217-219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa  £ 

Awvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvw 

DON’T  S"HENS 

and  expect  thorn  to  do  their  best,  un¬ 
less  you  put  a  handful  of 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

on  them.  It’s  cheaper  than  vermin 
any  day..  Trial  size,  10c.  postpaid. 

100  ounces,  delivered  to  your  ex- 
impress  company,  $1.00.  BOOK  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  apXI°r7l 


$1,500  IN  CASH 

and  2000  Premiums  were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  %?££?£ S'  i£. 

Send  5  cent*  stamps  for  beat  Illua-  rnn  CAI  C 
trated  Poultry  Catalogue.  Addroaa  rUn  oALt 
CHAS.  OAMMKItniNClKR,  Box  86,  Columbus,  O. 

IGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS,  #2  FOR  15;  #3  FOB  30. 
Five-acre  Poultry  Farm,  Cheviot-on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 


L 


RC.  B.  LEGHORNS,  WHITE  and  BARKED  P. 

i  ROCKS,  PEKIN  BANTAMS,  LIGHT  BRAHMA 
Cockerels;  ROUEN  Drakes.  My  birds  have  won  34 
premiums  on  30  birds  at  Seneca  Falls  and  two  Roches¬ 
ter  shows.  Birds  from  *1  up;  Eggs,  $1  per  13. 

lOO-Rgg  Monitor  Incubator,  $5. 

8.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcom,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  Box  A. 

Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns, 

The  loading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Largo,  vigorous, 
early-maturing.  <500  laying  hens.  Eggs  from  best 
breeders,  16.  $1.50  :  30,  $2.25;  100,  $6.00.  Circular. 

H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN- FRI  ESI  AN  S 

Smiths  &  Powell  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

Offer  a  Rare  Collection,  bred  for  Butter  and  Milk— 
SHOW  ANIMALS.  A  lot  of  YOUNG  BULLS,  not 
excelled  In  America. 

Write  them  for  particulars. 


Guernseys. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American  and 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

EULERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RIIINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RC  CUAHIinN  i  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
•  I.  ominRUIl,  )  Farm, Edgeworth, P.F.W.AC.R.R 


HolsteinsareMoney  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pall 
full  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick.  When  done  at  the  pall  they  ornament 
the  butcher’s  block.  They  are  prepotent,  and  always 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  oalves.  THE 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  Is  found  In  the  herd  of 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanlc  Station  N.J. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambonlllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGU. 


Hamilton  A  Co. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
quick.  Special  cut  prices  on 
above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 
Coohranvllle,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


JUST  ONE  MORE 


Poland-Chlna  Boar, 
_ noarly  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice,  at  $8.  Orders  booked  for  spring  pigs. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Bkkkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Rea  A  Poland  China 
I'PfOS.  .Jersey,  Guernsey  A  Hoi- 
’  stein  Cattle  Thoronghbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Oatulogue. 

S.  W.  SMITH,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  i 


2806 lbs . 

weight  of  two  of  the 

Famous  O  1  C  Hogs. 
W.MI  Mils;  On  Tims 

to  tho  first  applicant  in  each  localtiv.  I 
Description  I  roe.  We  ship  to  al  I  states  ft: 
and  foreign  countries. 

L.  SILVER  CO. 

l3«SummitSt.,  Cleveland,  0. 


PUECIIIDEC  Lord  Hex  and  Lady  Caroline 
uncomnco  slock  of  Cheshires.  Pigs  8,  10, 
12  weeks  old.  Sows  bred.  Service  Boars. 

Blackberry,  Raspberry  and  Currant  Plants.  First- 
class  goods;  low  price. 

W.  E.  MANDEV1LLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y  . 


I  nip.  ChesterWhitcs;  allbreeders  registered;  pigsdif- 
I  ferontages.  Geo.W.  Davis,  M.D.,  Pleasantville,  Md 


Phactor  WhitflC-My  8tralns  trace  to  Prize- 
(JllColCI  TV  III  ICO  Winning  herds  that,  won  $2,171) 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  1803.  If  you  want  hogs  that  will 
get  there  and  pay  the  mortgage  on  your  farm,  I  have 
some  young  sows  and  old  ones  to  farrow  In  short 
time,  and  will  take  orders  for  spring  farrow. 

MARTIN  VOGEL  JR..  Fremont,  O. 


SOWS 


bred;  also  4  :wid  5  months  pigs.  These 
Cheshires  are  long,  broad  anil  deep,  with 
tine  ends,  of  tho  best  breeding. 

Ed.  8.  Hill,  Peruville,  Tomp.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Belgian  Hares 


Imported  Stock. 

J.  8.  WOODWARD, 
Loekport,  N.  Y. 


GEORGE  W.  FELTON,  Babrk,  Mass.,  Breeder  of 
Belgian  Hares,  Golden  and  Buff  Wyandottes. 


Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  our  yards.  Eggs  In  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JaMES  RANKIN,  South  EaBton.  Mass. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Most  profitable  fowl. 

Choice  cockerels  for  sale.  20  other  breeds,  includ¬ 
ing  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Ducks.Geese, Guineas, 
etc.  32-p.  cat.  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


THE  HATCHING  HEN 

HAS  LOST  HER  OCCUPATION 
|and  In  the  production  and  brooding  of  chickB  sho 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  better  and  everyway 

DEI  I  ADI  C  INCUBATORS 
RELIABLE  and  brooders 

They  Hatch  and  Brood  when  you  are  ready. 

They  don’t  get  lousy.  They  grow  the  strongest 
•  chicks  and  the  most  of  them.  1 1  takes  a  224  page  book 
to  tell  about  these  machines  and  our  Mammoth  Reli-  .  .— 

able  Poultry  Farms,  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Send  forit  now  AT 


Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


fiaaaa WBaasanmuamm 


16,  18  or  20  quart  HOLSTEIN  GRADES  tojsell  ?  We  wish  to  buy  them.  Send  prices  and  particulars 
We  have  on  our  books  for  sale:  Holstelns,  Jerseys,  Ayrshlres,  Collie  Dogs  andlall  kinds  of  live-stock. 
Also^a  few  choice  FARMS.  Write  us.  a  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCKoCO.,i24'State  St.,  New  York  City. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  markets  early  in  the  week  were  somewhat 
broken  up  by  the  holiday  on  Tuesday.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  the  grain  markets  were  active,  with  a 
tendency  towards  higher  prices.  At  the  very 
last  of  the  previous  week,  there  was  a  slight  re¬ 
action  toward  lower  prices,  but  this  was  re¬ 
covered  under  light  offerings  on  Monday.  Prices 
advanced  sharply,  wheat  leading  the  other 
grains,  but  all  advancing  in  sympathy  with  that 
cereal.  On  Wednesday,  however,  there  was  a 
reaction  in  grain  owing  to  reports  of  lower  prices 
from  the  other  side.  The  previous  week’s  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  different  grain  markets  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  foreign  market  to  such  an  extent  that 
prices  declined  sharply.  The  decline  was,  also, 
led  by  wheat  and  followed  by  the  other  cereals. 
The  markets  at  the  close  of  the  week  continue 
dull,  and  sales  are  very  light.  Sales  of  wheat  to 
exporters  late  in  the  week  were  light  both  here 
and  at  other  eastern  ports.  It  is  reported  here  that 
Australia  will  have  19,000  tons  surplus  wheat  for 
export.  San  Francisco  reports  activity  in  grain 
exports.  Considerable  of  the  Leiter  wheat  is  ar¬ 
riving  here  from  the  West,  it  is  said  for  export. 
There  has  been  considerably  more  activity  in 
corn  for  export,  both  here  and  at  other  ports,  the 
larger  portion  being  from  Newport  News.  There 
have,  also,  been  considerable  exports  of  oats. 
The  jobbing  trade  in  clover  and  Timothy  seeds 
is  improving,  though  it  is  not  very  active. 

The  butter  market  shows  almost  no  change  in 
prices,  the  receipts  about  balancing  the  demands. 
Some  improvement  is  reported  in  some  of  the 
English  markets,  and  some  small  shipments  are 
being  made  in  order  to  test  the  prospect.  There 
are  no  great  accumulations,  and  the  market  is  in 
a  good,  healthy  condition,  but  supplies  are  ample, 
and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  any  material  ad¬ 
vance  in  price,  unless  it  may  be  for  some  strictly 
choice  goods.  Trade  in  cheese  is  fair,  but  trans¬ 
actions  are  not  large.  There  is  a  slight  inquiry 
from  exporters.  Baltimore  reports  butter  firm, 
cheese  quiet  and  steady.  The  Boston  butter 
market  is  reported  quiet,  with  prices  for  northern 
creamery  21*4  cents,  western  creamery  20*4  to  21, 
imitation  15!4,  ladles  14;  cheese  firm  at  9  to  9*4  for 
northern,  eight  to  nine  for  western.  The  Chicago 
butter  market  was  reported  firm  with  creamery 
13  to  19*4  and  dairy  11  to  17,  cheese  quiet  at  8  to 
81/4.  Philadelphia  reports  the  butter  market 
steady  with  fancy  western  creamery  at  20l/»  cents, 
Pennsylvania  and  western  prints  22  cents.  In 
St.  Louis,  butter  is  steady  at  15  to  20  cents  for 
creamery,  and  8  to  15  cents  for  dairy. 

Live  poultry  has  been  weak,  as  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  accumulation,  and  demand  as  yet  is  only 
moderate.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  are  mod¬ 
erate,  demand  fair,  and  the  choicest  grades  held 
firmly.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  small,  plump 
fancy  broilers,  only  a  fair  demand  for  capons, 
while  ducks  and  geese  sell  very  slowly.  Receipts 
of  eggs  have  not  been  extreme,  although  the 
supply  has  been  large  enough  during  the  week 
to  depress  prices  somewhat.  Duck  eggs  are 
arriving  very  slowly.  Chicago  reports  the  egg 
market  firm,  with  fresh  stock  selling  at  14  cents. 
Philadelphia  reports  it  firm,  and  fresh  at  15 
cents,  while  in  St.  Louis,  it  is  reported  at  1124 
cents. 

Receipts  of  apples  are  heavier,  and  with  a 
moderate  demand,  the  market  has  ruled  quiet. 
Cranberries  are  scarce  and  firm.  California 
oranges  are  plentiful  and  selling  slowly,  but 
Floridas  are  scarce  and  firm.  Strawberries  are 
arriving  freely,  are  of  pretty  good  quality,  but 
selling  slowly  at  prices  ruling  one  week  ago. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  only  fair,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  active,  so  the  market  is  in  good  condition, 
though  prices  are  a  little  lower  than  a  few  days 
ago.  There  is  an  accumulation  of  onions,  and  the 
market  is  weak.  Cabbages  are  plentiful,  and 
although  the  price  is  low,  sales  drag.  There  is  a 
good  supply  of  kale,  and  prices  are  not  high,  but 
spinach  is  in  more  demand.  Receipts  of  vege¬ 
tables  from  Florida  and  the  South  are  in¬ 
creasing,  and  the  demand  is  good  when  of  good 
quality.  _ _ 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

SATURDAY.  FEUKUARY  20,  1898 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  fancy . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June  make,  extras . 

June  make,  firsts . 

June  make,  seconds . 

State  dairy,  h.  f.,  tubs,  fall  ends,  fancy.. 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  seconds . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Firkins,  fancy . 

Firkins,  fair  to  choice . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  fine . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  June,  extras . 

Held,  thirds  to  firsts . 

Fresh,  extras . . . 

Fresh,  firsts . 

Fresh,  seconds . 

Lower  grades . . . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Fresh,  common  to  prime . 
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ECUS. 


Nearby,  fancy,  per  doz . 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts . 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice. .. 
Tenn.,  Va.  and  N.  C..  fresh  gathered 

Southern,  ordinary  to  fair . 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz . 

Virginia,  per  doz . 

Otberu  Southern,  per  doz . 


15*4® 
15  @ 
15  @ 
14%@ 
1444® 
14  ® 
27  @ 
25  @ 
24  @ 
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15 

U*4 

26 

25 


FRUITS — GREEN 


Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

King,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50®4  25 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50® 3  50 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  50® 5  00 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl.... 3  00@4  00 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  60@2  00 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  small  basket. . .  8@  12 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fair  to  fancy,  perbbl.7  00@9  60 

Fair  to  choice,  per  crate . 2  00@2  75 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  00@2  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 7  00@8  00 

Oranges,  Indian  River,  per  box . 4  00@6  00 

Other  Fla.,  per  box . 2  50®4  50 

California  Navels,  per  doz . 2  25®3  00 

Seedlings,  per  doz . 1  50@2  00 

Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 5  00@7  00 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  per  case . 2  00@3  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  10®  35 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 1  06  @1  09 

Corn .  35  @  38 

Buckwheat .  40  @  43 

Oats .  30*4®  37 

Rye .  54  @  59 

Barley  malting .  45  @  54 

Feeding .  31*4®  40 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  — 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Clover,  per  100  ibs . 40  @  45 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  35 

Salt,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Other  grades,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  40 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  6*4 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  ®  5 14 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4  @  4*4 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4*4@  514 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  5214 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Asparagus,  per  dozen  1-lb  bunches . 3  00@5  00 

Cauliflowers,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  75@2  00 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . 1  25@1  75 

Seconds,  per  doz .  25@  76 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  80@  60 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10®  25 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  40®  60 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  36 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches' . 1  00@2  00 

Rhubarb,  per  lb .  8@  10 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  9*4®  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  614®  714 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . . .  6  @  6 

Grassers,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4*4®  6 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 7  00  @8  00 

Poor  to  good,  each . 4  00  ©6  50 

Pork,  60  lbs  and  under,  per  lb .  Z>H®  61 i 

100  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb .  5*4@  b% 

160  to  100  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  5*4 

200  to  160  lbs.,  per  lb .  4*4@  5 

Heavier  weights,  per  lb .  4  @  414 

Rough,  per  lb .  214®  314 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to 30  lbs  each,  per  lb...  6  @  11 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  15  @  17 

POTATOES 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 6  50@7  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 4  00®6  50 

Florida,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  50 

Belgian,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  00@2  25 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  26®2  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  12@2  37 

State,  per  180  lbs . 2  25®2  60 

Western,  per  180  lbs . 2  25@2  50 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  00®2  25 

Inferior,  per  bbl  or  sack . 1  50@2  00 

Sweets,  Vineland,  per  bbl . ...:.. 3  00@4  25 

Other  Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  1014 

Western,  old  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  9*4 

Broilers,  Phil.,  3  to  3*4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.  25  ®  28 

Phil.,  4  to  5  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  16  @  20 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb —  14  @  — 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good,  per  lb —  10  @  13 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  9  @  954 

Western,  prime,  dry  picked,  per  lb. ..  854@  954 

Western,  prime,  scalded,  per  lb .  8*4@  914 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  ®  8 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  9  @  9*4 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8*4@  9 

Western,  fair  to  goed,  per  lb .  7  @  814 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Phila.,  medium  sizes .  12  @  14 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Western,  fancy,  large .  13  @  13*4 

Western,  medium  sizes .  1114®  12 

Western,  small  and  slips .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  ©  10 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Geese,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8*4®  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @2  76 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  60 


SEEDS. 


Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  60@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  75@3  25 


For  full  information 
about  this,  also  best 
Ilorse-powor,  Thresher, 
Clover-liuller,  Fanning- 
niill.  Feed- mill.  Rye 
Thresher  and  Binder, 
Saw -machine  (circular 
and  drag).  Land-roller, 
Steam-engine,  Ensilage 
&  fodder  Cutter.  Round- 
silo.  Address.Ceo.  D. 
Harder,  Cobleskill, 
N  Y  B3T  Please  tell  what  vou  wish  to  purchase. 


Poultry  Experts'  Opinions  of 
Cabot's  Insulating 


“  I  have  the  warmest  poultry-house  I  ever  saw, 
and  I  have  seen  a  good  many.” — C.  H.  Latham, 
Breeder  B.  P.  R.,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

•  ‘In  the  coldest  weather  the  water  did  notfreeze  in 
the  fountain.”— M.  K.  Boyer,  Ed.  Farm  Poultry. 

One  layer  is  as  warm  as  ten  of  rosin-sized 
paper,  and  warmer  than  a  layer  of  boards. 
Easy  to  apply,  uninflammable, indestructible 
by  decay,  repellent  to  insects  and  vermin. 
A  “comforter”  that  will  keep  your  poultry 
warm.  (Or  your  house  and  stable). 

Send  for  a  Sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Point*. 


IT  WILL  PAY 

to  get  our  latest  CATALOGUE 
of  the  greatest  line  of 

HAY 

on  Earth.  A  postal  will 
bring  it.  Also  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  Haying  and  Hay  Barns.  Our  slings 
handle  straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and 
work  with  any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
forharvest.  Write  at  once.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


The  Red  Signal 

IS  UP— BEWARE  OF  COAL  TAR. 
Dairymen  keep  on  the  straight 
track — U  se  only  pure  goods. 
THATCHER’S  O K ANG E 
BUTTER  COLOR  is  the  only 
pure  and  harmless  color  on  the 
market.  If  you  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  use  Coal  Tar,  a  poison, 
switch  back  on  the  safe  line 
before  your  product  is  ditched 
by  the  public  who  do  not  wish 
poison  in  their  butter. 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  aint  bette.  work  with 
this  Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  can  do 
with  oornmon  hoes.  If  you  can  t  get  the 

Hand  Cultivator 

of  your  dealer,  »eud  70  cents  for  sample, 
Farmers’  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 
ULIUCU  HKG.  CO.,  20  Hirer  St..  Hock  Falls,  111. 


AGAIN  WE  WIN  Gold  Special,  6  Silver  Sweepstakes 
Specials  and  over  100  Class  prizes  at 
the  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Show, 
Jan.  10-15,  ’98.  Our  New  Mammoth 
Poultry  Catalogue  fully  illustrates  and 
describes  40  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  land  and  water  fowls,  giving  scores 
and  prizes  won  for  the  past  3  years; 
reliable  information  in  poultry  disease 
and  management;  fine  view  of  our 
poultry  ranch  ;  sent  postpaid  for  10c. 

E.  H.  COOK,  Box  4  HUNTLEY,  ILL. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGG8.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenoils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


FDII  ITC  VEGETABLES, 

I-KUI  I  W  PRODUCE. 

We  reoeive  and  sell,  In  car-load  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Llbertv  St.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


Artificial  Legs  and  Arms 
for  Practical  Purposes. 

A.  A.  MARKS- 
701  Broadway, 
New  York. 
Dear  Si r  —  I 
received  the  pair 
of  artificial  legs 
you  made  for  me 
in  due  time;  they 
fitted  perfectly, 
and  I  have  worn 
them  constantly 
from  the  start.  I 
work  in  the  store 
from  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning 
until  ten  at  night 
The  limbs  are 
lighter  than  I 
expected,  and 
appear  to  be  very  strong.  E.  B.  SCULL.3 

A.  a.  marks, 

701  Broadway. 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir— My 
right  leg  was  am¬ 
putated  four 
inches  above  the 
knee.  In  1886,  I 
purchased  an  arti¬ 
ficial  leg  of  you. 

1  am  compelled  to 
say  after  ten 
years  of  constant 
use  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  I 
made  no  mistake 
in  taking  your 
patent.  My  occu¬ 
pation  is  farming;  1  often  saw  wood  all  day;  1  have 
picked  one  hundred  pounds 
of  cotton  in  a  day,  and  that 
was  about  as  much  as  I 
was  able  to  pick  before  I 
lost  my  leg. 

J.  D.  CLUCK. 

A.  A.  Marks, 

701  Broadway, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir— I  have  worn 
one  of  your  rubber  feet  for 
over  fifteen  years  with  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  I  am  a 
truckman,  and  have  to  lift 
several  hundred  weight  at 
a  time. 

C.  II.  BREWSTER.  J 


A.  A.  Marks, 

701  Broadway, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir— 1  sell 
morning  papers  on 
the  railroad  trains, 
frequently  get  on 
and  otl  a  train  when 
in  motion.  Very  few 
of  my  friends  know 
that  X  lost  one  of  my 
feet. 

JNO.  SCHARFF. 

Mu.  BLEY,  of 
Windham  County, 

Conn.,  testifies  that 
he  has  no  diflficulty 
in  working  with  other  laborers  and  earning  laborer  s 
wages,  although  he  wears 
an  artificial  arm;  houses 
the  pickax  the  same  as 
others  do  with  their  nat¬ 
ural  arms. 

Send  for  ill  a  r  k  s’ 
Treatise  on  Artificial 
Limbs.  544  pages  and 
S  O  O  illustrations.  A 
complete  work  on  the 
restoration  of  the 
maimed. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

701  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


HAY,  STRAW,  OATS,  FEED, 


sold  whole¬ 
sale  by 

Williams  &  Rickerson,  52—66  Harrison  St.,  N.  V. 


Carman  No.  3,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potatoes, 
$1  per  bushel.  Three  large  Yorkshire  Sows;  also 
Pigs  in  season.  LATIMER  BROS.,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

y  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  including  the  best 
ew  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
dialogue.  THE  C.  C.  RRAWLEY  SEED  AND 
V1PLEMENT  CO..  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


Superintendent  or  Manager  of  Farm  or  Estate  wants 
)  position.  Capable,  energetic,  strictly  honest; 
iccustomed  to  handling  large  bodies  of  help. 

A.  E.  ODIORNE,  Brunswick,  Me. 


Minnesota  Lands 


C.  J.  WRIGHT, 
Fergus  Falls. 


FOR  SALE.— Farms  and  farm  lands  in  Morrison 
Co.,  Minn.  Wanted  money  to  loan  on  farm  security. 
Lyman  Signor,  Clerk  Dist.  Court,  Little  Falls,  Minn 


Q  |_  A  farm  of  200  acres  on  the  shore  (in 
Bl  OdlG  Guilford,  Conn.),  including  80  acres  ot 
od  land,  with  two  barns  and  dwelling  house.  For 
rticulars  apply  to 

K.  H.  JENKINS.  Drawer  101,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


■  About  >85  acres  of  excellent 
“  Ol  0316  Fruit,  Vegetable  or  Farm 
nd,  or  would  make  an  excellent  Chicken  and  Poul- 
y  farm,  located  in  Cumberland  Co..  N.  J.  Price  very 
w.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  cheap  home.  Inquire  of 
M.  A.  WHITE,  P.  O.  Box  26,  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y. 

■  O  I  __ — Ohio  Farm,  163  acres,  good 
“  O I  316  land,  10  room  house,  two  barns, 
hidings  and  fences  good:  nice  orchard,  plenty  of 
ater;  20  acres  timber,  well  drained.  Numerous 
kes.  Two  miles  from  railroad  station,  12  miles 
om  Wesleyan  University  and  Seminary.  Good 
sighborhood.  No  waste  nor  overflow.  Taxes  low. 
o  objectionable  features.  Price,  $7,500,  on  long  time. 

HAYES  THOMPSON,  Marion,  Ohio. 


AfeWiamfU  l Me 
Omit' 
.Size 


EARNS 


OLD 

Watch 


Sell  Baker’s  Teas,  etc.,  among 
your  friends ;  50  lbs.  to  earn  a  Gold 
Watch  and  Chain ;  25  lbs.  Silver  Watch 
and  Chain  ;  10  lbs.  Camera  and  Outfit,  or 
Gold  Ring ;  13  lbs.  Toilet  Set  (10  pcs.) ; 
60  lbs.  Dinner  Set  (112  pcs.)  ;  00  lbs.  up 
for  Bicycles  (all  grades).  Ejpress  pre¬ 
paid.  Semi  postal  to)-  Catalo(i»e  and 
Order  Hlants.  W.  G.  BAKER  (Dept.  52 1 ,  Springfield,  Mass. 


High 

Arm 


WIGS. 


TRY  IT  FREE 

tor  30  clays  in  your  own  home  and 
j*  save  010  to  025.  No  money  in  advance. 

I  $&)  ken  wood  Machine  for  $23.00 
|  $50  Arlington  Machine  for  $19.50 
Singer*  (Made  by  us)  $8,  $11.50.  $15 
and  27  other  styles.  All  attachment*  FREE 
We  pay  freight.  Buy  from  factory.  Save 
j  agents  large  profits.  Over  100,000  in  n»e. 

I  Catalogue  and  testimonials  FREE, 
r  Write  at  once.  Addr*  **  (in  fall), 
CASH  BUYERS*  UNION 
I  04  Went  V  an  lturen  St.,  ii>848  Chicago,  Ills. 

Whiskers,  Plays,  Tricks  and  Novelties.  Ill 
Cat.  free.O.  E.  Marshall  Mfr.  Lock  port. N.Y 


A  I  rOUmWANTEDTOBEUTIHlIAbEKS,  *1U' 
%4|  *“4  EXPENSES.  Eiperi.no.  Not  N.c.arr 

acme  CIGAR  CO..  CHI 


JWANTEDT0  8ELLTO  DEALERS.  $100  Monthly 

■  .  evu.uel'O  - * - v - t  Koeloi* 

ICAGO. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  farm  in  South  Jersey,  containing  120  acres,  about 
35  acres  under  cultivation,  balance  young,  thrifty 
oak  timber.  Well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
grapes,  small  fruits  and  asparagus.  All  buildings  in 
good  condition,  as  well  as  all  tools  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  on  the  place.  For  further  information 
address 

G.  GUENTHER,  Box  140,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Gentleman’s  country  residence,  in 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  12  acres  (24  acres  additional  If 
desired),  elevated,  beautiful  situation.  Address, 
Norman  S.  Platt,  395  Whalley  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


KANSAS 


FOR  THE  BEST  RESULTS 


climate  forage  plants.  Our  finely  illustrated  100 
page  catalogue  SENT  FREE.  Write  for  it. 


Grass,  Held,  Garden,  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds,  especially 

grown  for  Western  Soil  mid  Climate.  Specialists  In 
Alfalfa,  Kaffir  Corn,  Australian  Salt  Bush  and  other  dry 


SEEDS 


KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE  I 


F.  Bartelde*  &  Co., 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 


The  ARLINGTON  SWIVEL  PLOW 

with  Coulter r  Jointer  and  Ground  Wheel. 

This  is  the  ideal  plow  for  plowing  side  hill  lands  or  for 
Dlowinsr  back  and  forth  without  lands.  This  plow 
-  is  equipped  with  a  specially  con- 

strutted  moldboard  that  makes  it 
work  equally  as  well  as  the  regular 
sod  plow.  The  reversible  jointer  is  a 
special  new  feature  of  great  value.  Y ou 
will  see  how  it  operates  by  looking  at  the 
above  cut.  Send  for  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 
THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 
Box  75  Chicopee  Falls ,  Mass. 


es  with 

icel  and  coulter, 
d  two  sizes, 
teel,  coulter 
d  jointer. 
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MILK  SHIPPERS'  CONVENTION. 

The  milk  shippers  along  the  line  of  the  New 
York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  met  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  at  Walton,  N.  Y.  There  was  a  large  at¬ 
tendance,  and  nearly  all  of  the  shipping  stations 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad  were  represented. 
Mr.  Holcomb,  of  Cooks  Falls,  presided.  He  said 
that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  induce 
the  milk  producers  at  each  shipping  station 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  to  meet  and  form 
a  local  organization  on  February  26,  to  send  del¬ 
egates  to  form  a  route  association  on  March  5, 
the  route  association  on  each  railroad  to  send 
delegates  to  a  central  association  to  meet  at  a 
later  date;  also,  to  get  an  expression  from  the 
representative  milk  producers  as  to  the  method 
of  forming  the  local  organizations,  and  about 
instructing  their  delegates.  In  the  past  30  years, 
great  changes  have  taken  place;  everything  is 
now  controlled  by  trusts.  The  milk  dealers  now 
meet  in  an  office  in  New  York  City,  once  a  mcnth, 
to  consider  how  little  the  farmers  can  be  made 
to  take  for  their  milk  the  next  month.  Farmers 
cannot  live  at  the  present  price  for  milk;  they 
are  driven  to  an  extremity  when  they  must  or¬ 
ganize,  for  the  price  of  milk  is  below  the  cost  of 
production.  The  supply  and  demand  regulate 
the  price  of  milk.  If  we  can  take  care  of  the 
surplus  at  home,  we  can  control  the  price  of  milk. 

Mr.  Hymers,  of  Hamden,  spoke  about  means  of 
using  up  the  surplus.  Mr.  Snell,  of  Oneida,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  milk  producers  at  several  ship¬ 
ping  stations  in  his  locality  had  already  organ¬ 
ized,  and  were  ready  to  send  delegates  to  the 
route  association  which  was  expected  to  meet 
March  5. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McArthur  quoted  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  said  that  we 
must  all  hang  together  in  this  undertaking  or  we 
shall  hang  separately.  Mr.  Munson,  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  said  that  the  reason  that  nothing  had  ever 
been  done  in  maintaining  an  organization,  is 
that  it  needs  money.  The  organization  proposed 
will  not  succeed  unless  some  one  gives  it  time 
and  money.  The  main  question  is,  Are  we  will¬ 
ing  to  tax  ourselves  81  each,  or  10  cents  per  can 
of  milk  that  we  ship,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  our 
delegates  and  other  necessary  expenses  ?  Mr. 
Hymers  said  that  the  only  way  was  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  local  section  to  pay  81  each,  and  to 
elect  a  treasurer  to  hold  the  money,  and  thus  es¬ 
tablish  a  fund  from  which  to  pay  expenses.  Mr. 
D.  H.  Hull,  of  Walcotsville,  said  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  organize  the  farmers  at  several  sta¬ 
tions,  and,  as  yet,  it  had  amounted  to  nothing. 
The  farmers  were  afraid  to  pay  in  their  money, 
because  they  were  doubtful  about  receiving  any 
benefit  from  it.  As  soon  as  the  farmers  see  that 
the  organization  is  growing  strong,  and  that 
something  is  going  to  be  done,  they  will  all  take 
hold. 

Mr.  Munson  :  “  How  do  you  expect  to  affect  the 
price  of  milk  through  the  organization  ?” 

Mr.  Hull :  “  It  must  be  left  to  the  officers  of 
the  central  association.  When  the  delegate, s 
from  the  route  associations  meet,  they  will  de¬ 
cide  what  plan  to  follow.  Our  purpose  now  is  to 
urge  the  producers  to  organize  the  local  sec¬ 
tions.” 

Mr.  Tweedie  asked  for  a  showing  of  hands  of 
those  who  were  willing  to  become  members  of 
local  sections,  and  pay  the  fee  of  81,  but  most 
of  the  farmers  were  slow  to  raise  their  hands.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Loomis,  of  Deposit,  N. 
Y.  He  advised  the  milk  producers  at  each 
shipping  station  to  build  a  small  creamery  in 
which  to  make  up  the  surplus  milk  into  butter  or 
cheese,  to  be  sold  as  fast  as  it  is  made,  and  for 
cash.  Mr.  Axtell,  also  a  large  milk  shipper  from 
Deposit,  spoke  of  plans  for  using  up  the  surplus 
milk.  There  is  no  use  in  forming  an  organiza¬ 
tion  unless  we  can  fix  some  plan  that  will  hold 
the  farmers.  But  few  farmers  will  hold  their 
milk  if  they  cau  make  81  by  shipping  it.  “If 
you  would  keep  the  farmers  from  shipping  milk 
when  there  is  a  surplus,  you  must  organize  them 
into  local  sections,  and  make  them  sign  a  for¬ 
feiture,  which  I  doubt  whether  you  can  do.” 

Mr.  Tweedie  made  the  motion  that  the  names 
of  the  milk  shipping  stations  along  the  line  of 
the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  be 
called,  and  those  asked  to  respond  who  should 
try  to  organize  the  shippers  into  local  sections  at 
the  stations.  This  motion  was  lost,  but  one  made 
by  Mr.  Garrison  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  shippers  present  from  their  stations 
about  organizing  their  sections,  and  appointing 
a  place  for  the  delegates  from  their  sections  to 
meet,  was  carried.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  that  nearly  all  the  stations  along  the  line  of 
the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad 
are  represented,  that  they  will  try  to  meet  and 
form  local  unions  at  their  stations  on  February 
26,  that  each  local  union  elect  two  delegates  to 
send  to  the  route  association  to  meet  at  Sidney, 
N.  Y.,  on  March  5,  and  that  no  one  be  allowed  to 
vote  for  delegates  but  those  who  have  paid  their 
fee  of  81  to  the  local  union.  A  request  was  now 
made  for  a  showing  of  hands  to  see  how  many 
local  unions  had  already  been  formed.  About  12 
were  organized.  w.  j. 


The  filtration  of  milk,  .which  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  some  European  cities  for  several  years, 
is  said  not  only  to  free  the  milk  from  dirt,  but  to 
reduce  the  number  of  bacteria,  without  steril¬ 
izing.  Very  little  fat  is  removed,  but  a  quantity 
of  slime  and  mucus  is  retained  in  the  filtering 
material.  The  filters,  as  used  by  a  large  firm  in 
Berlin,  consist  of  large,  cylindrical  vessels,  di¬ 
vided  by  perforated  horizontal  partitions,  into 
five  compartments.  The  middle  three  divisions 
are  filled  with  clean  sand,  while  the  lowest  divi¬ 
sion  contains  a  perforated  inverted  cone,  which 
assists  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  sand. 
The  milk  enters  the  lowest  space,  by  a  pipe  un¬ 
der  gravity  pressure,  and  after  passing  through 
the  sand  from  below  upwards,  it  is  carried  by  an 
overflow  to  a  cooler,  and  thence  to  a  cistern, 
whence  it  is  drawn  into  locked  cans.  Whenever 
there  is  any  epidemic  in  the  locality  whence  the 
milk  is  procured,  it  is  Pasteurized  by  special  ap¬ 
paratus  while  in  the  pipe  supplying  the  filter. 

A  NEW8PAPEK  report  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  milk  trade  at  Scranton,  Pa. :  “A 
strong  syndicate  bought  out  all  the  wholesale 
and  retail  milk  dealers,  and  concentrated  the 


distribution  of  the  milk  at  one  central  creamery 
in  the  city.  The  number  of  peddlers  was  re¬ 
duced  three-fourths,  but  by  proper  districting, 
the  public  was  better  served  with  one-fourth  the 
number.  The  company  figures  out  that,  in  this 
way  alone,  it  ought  to  save  8150,000  a  year,  but 
will  be  pleased  if  the  net  saving  is  half  that 
amount.  Under  the  old  system,  the  Winter  price 
of  milk  to  consumers  was  eight  cents  per  quart, 
and  five  to  six  cents  in  Summer.  Now  the  price 
is  six  cents  in  Winter  and  five  cents  in  Summer. 
The  company  has  contracted  for  all  the  milk 
produced  within  a  radius  of  20  miles,  Scranton 
being  a  town  of  over  100, 000  people,  and  is  paying 
the  farmers  1  %  cent  a  quart  in  Summer  and  2% 
cents  in  Winter  for  all  the  milk  they  make,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  company’s  creameries  in  various 
parts  of  the  milk-producing  territory.  These 
prices  average  nearly  one-half  cent  higher  than 
under  the  old  competitive  system,  and  producers 
get  full  pay  for  all  their  milk,  instead  of  suffer¬ 
ing  heavy  losses  by  the  failure  of  irresponsible 
peddlers.” 


Is  there  any  reason 
for  dodging  and  ig¬ 
noring  a  great  and 
vital  fact  simply  be¬ 
cause  a  few  preju¬ 
diced,  misguided 
people  have  anti¬ 
quated  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  morality 
and  modesty  ?  Rea¬ 
son  and  honesty  say 
— certainly  not.  Men 
and  women  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  each  other 
because  they  are  men 
and  women  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  right  and 
necessary  that  they 
should  be  so  at¬ 
tracted.  The  things 
that  make  a  man  at¬ 
tractive  are  the  char¬ 
acteristics  caused  by 
his  inherent  manli¬ 
ness — by  the  strength 
which  makes  him  a 
perfect  man.  The 
same  is  true  of  wo¬ 
man.  There  is  strong 
attractiveness  in  per¬ 
fect  health.  There  is 
fascination  and  mag¬ 
netism  in  it.  A  wo¬ 
man  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  womanly — she 
cannot  be  a  perfect 
woman — if  she  is  not 
in  perfect  health.  In 
just  so  much  as  her 
sickness  affects  the  organs  that  make  her  a 
woman,  in  just  so  much  she  loses  attractive¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  vital  part  of  her  health. 
If  anything  is  wrong  there,  it  may  result  in 
all  manner  of  ills  all  over  the  body,  Care¬ 
less,  or  too  busy,  physicians  frequently  treat 
the  symptoms  of  this  kind  of  disorder  as 
separate  and  distinct  ailments.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  many  and  varied,  so  much  so  that 
when  a  woman  is  sick  in  any  way,  the  first 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  organs  dis¬ 
tinctly  feminine.  About  9  times  in  xo  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  will  be  found  there. 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  cures  all 
disorders  of  this  kind.  There  is  no  guess¬ 
work  about  it.  There  is  no  chance  about  it. 
It  is  a  fact  that  has  been  demonstrated  in  30 
solid  years  of  extensive  practice. 

Thousands  of  women  have  written  grate¬ 
ful  letters,  who  have  wished  the  whole 
world  of  women  to  know  the  wonderful 
things  the  “Prescription”  has  done  for 
them. 


How’s  Your 
Roof? 


It  is  made  in  avar- 


You  may 
need  a  new 
one  this 
Spi-ing. 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
very  best  thing  of  the  kind  made. 

Use  Sykes  “ Old  Style ” 
IRON  ROOFING. 


lety  of  styles.  In  easily  put  on  and  is  longllved  and 
handsome.  Falling  sparks  can’t  lire  it,  hail  can’t  break 
it  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  it  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  25  years  are  good  yet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  111. 
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PAYS 

THE 

FRAYT 


BEST  SCALES-  LEAST  MONEY 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON  N.  Y. 


Fruit. 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet¬ 
ter  colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
10%  actual 

Potash. 

COrjrj  An  illustrated  book  which  tells 
n\.  Id  Lv  what  Potash  is,  and  how  it 
_  should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 
all  applicants.  Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Fertilize... 

with  Nitrate. 

Success  and  profit  in  the  use  of 
fertilizers  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  the  proper  materials. 

•  Nitrogen  (“Ammonia”)the  most 
important  element  in  plant  food 
is  often  supplied  in  inferior 
form.  The  best  and  only  im¬ 
mediately  available  form  is 

Nitrate  of  Soda „ 

Mix  your  own  fertilizers.  Use 
Nitrate.  You  will  save  money 
and  get  the  best  possible  results. 

Prpp  A  ,ft-pago  book,  “Food  for  plants.’  Tells  all  about 
1 1 CC  mixing  and  using  fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  it 

S.  Mm  HARRIS, 

P.  o  Address,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N  Y. 
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Profits 
of  Farming 


CO.,  J 


j  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

J  depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer- 
©  tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
8  fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
©  soils  is  made  by 

3  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

w 

©  Materials  supplied  for  “Home  Mixing.”  © 

A  Natural 

Fertilizer 

for  all  kinds  of 

f /iVl'A'Wfllkl  Field  and  Carden 
Crop.  Supplied  In car- 

HAHtlW/AAn,oa<1  lots-  direct  froni 

n/IIvlP  vYI/UI/  Canadian  storehouses,  in 
A  c  a  bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un- 

cler  personal  supervision. 
YvT’7/,fVcf  ‘Guaranteed  quality  and 
weight.  Write  for  free  Paul¬ 
in  i’Wwiu  phlet  and  price-list. 

■  vw-  \ 

vx  t>. 


-  r-  R-  LALOR, 

Dunnville,  (Box  18)  Ontario. 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  Co. 


KEYSTONE* 

■  ■  F- 


Corn  Planter 

Drops  a  whole  hill  at  ouce.  A  positive  movement  ac¬ 
curate  dropping  plauter.  AH  Steel  except  tongue. 
Thoroughly  braced 
throughout. 

Best  Steel 
Shoes, 

double  con¬ 
cave  wheels 
for  covering 
Automotic 
reel  for  check 
row  wire. 

Strong, 

Durable,  Accurate, 

Extra  plates  for  planting  in  drills. 

KEYSTONE... 

**  Potato  Planter 

Made  to  meet  the  demands 

for  a  Low  Priced 
Reliable 
Machine 
For 

Planting 
Potatoes 

It  fits  the  case  exactly 
Hus  a  capacity  of  4  to 
5  acres  a  day.  Will 
for  it- 
in  one 
season.  Ask 
for  testi- 
in  o  n  i  a  1  a 
of  this. 

Keystone  Tongueless 

Cultivators  with  either  wood 
or  steel  beams,  steel  wheels,  high  arch  and  our  famous 
softcentershovels  are  the  best  for  all  kinds  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Best  in  material,  construction  and  finish.  No 
tongue — easy  on  neck;  easy  draft.  Write  for  circulars 
and  prices  of  these  and  our  entire  “Keystone  Line.” 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

24  River  St.  STERLING,  ILL. 


KEYSTONE  P-V  cu  Ltivator?1— 

A  parallel  beam  movement 
that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Patented  July  31,  1894. 
Eight  beams,  12  shovels. 
Can  be  narrowed  tip  for  354 
foot  rows.  Write  for  prices. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


.PUMTERSOTSSK® 

this  Check  IJow  PI  miter  is  simple.  $ 
’  drops  in  hills  or  drills;  guaranteed  best# 
j  made,  l|*28.&0.  Our  single  row  Corn* 
*  Bean  and  Garden  Seed  Planter  isj 
a  labor-saver;  plants  12  acres  day;  sow^J 
I  fertilizer,  »ftJ>.85,  attachments  extra  $ 
Hand  Corn  Planter  &Bc.  '  Broadcast# 
JSccder.sows  60  acres  a  day,  #1.25.  Wagon  BoxSeedor,lUOacresJ 
0 1  day,#?  *  Complete  line  of  Seeders,  I)ri  11s, Planters.Cultivators.f 
0Also  Plows,  Harrows, etc.  Send  for  free  208-page  illustrated  Spring  oataiog.S 

#MARVIN  SMITH  CO. G62  S.  Clinton  St. Chicago. Ill.# 


paid. 

G.  H  POUNDER 
*0  22-  kAtkinaon,  'Vi*. V/R  |TE 


SEEDER. 

Is  simple,  strong  and  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  %  labor,  % 
of  seed.  30  years  experience 
(sold  cheap),  price  and  circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Cham  piou 
Seeder  Co.,  Urbana,  Ind. 


Ovelfflne 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


Is  the  most  perfect  Corn  Dropper  in  the  world.  With 
or  without  fertilizer  attachment.  Write  for  circulars 
aud  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills.  We  can 
SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLER  MEG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Fertilizers 


—Highest  Grades  at  lowest  prices. 
HUBBAKD  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Canada  Unxeauhed 

Hardwood  _  _ 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 
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SAVE  MONEY.— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

Tsu  hive  the  benefit  of  the  Agents’  Commission  and  tho  Middleman's  profli. 


ANALYSIS. 


P“ os.  Acid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 
„  percent.  percent.  percent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25  4  to  5 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer  9  to  10  2  to  3  2  to  3 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer .  9  to  10  2%  to  3%  4  to  5 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertiliser .  11  to  12  3  to  4  4  to  5 

Scientific  Potato  Fertiliser .  9  to  10  3%  to  4)4  6  to  7 

Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15  4  to  5  . 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 


$22  oo  per  ton 
16  oo  “ 

20  oo  “ 

21  OO  “ 

23  oo  " 

18  oo  “ 


For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017. 


Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AN  “ACME ’’SEED  DRILL  FREE. 

This  practical  and  useful  implement  will  be  given  free  to  any  one  who 
purchasesof  us 30  papers  of  KING’S  NOBTHEKN-GKO \VN  HEEDS. 
(Our  seeds  were  awarded  World  s  Fair  Medal  for  individual  merit.)  Tho 
drill  has  been  tested  by  thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the  country,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  perfect.  Our  seeds  are  planted  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  an  ! 
always  please.  We  send  tho  Drill  and  30  papers,  including  one  package  of 
Kind’s  Imp.  Bis  Ear  Corn,  all  charges  paid  by  us,  for  81.50.  Name  the 
kind  of  seeds  you  wish. 

T.  J.  KING  CO.,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va„ 

Reference:  City  Bank  of  Richmond. 
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•  Uf  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

M  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Pvt  Hoosea,  Bum,  Roofs,  allcolors,  and  SAV E  Dealers 
profits.  In  um  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Mllance.  Low  arlce»  **”  «arpri8eyoo.  Write  for  Samples. 
B.  W.  I  NQERSOLL  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


TEASm  COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set,,  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
pounds  60c.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 

R resent,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
lust  rated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  bv  mail 
10  pounds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
Jl  and  33  Yesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


“DEM hi  A  H  Harrows  and 
ILllHAi  Cultivators 


Wheel  and  Lever,  Wood 
Frame,  and  Plain  Steel  Frame,  Spring-Tooth  Harrows. 

Riding  Cultivators  with  Extension  Axles,  2  to  3 
levers  Walking  Cultivators,  with  4  or  6  shovels 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices  to 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

Manufacturers  YORK,  PA. 


Farmer 


to  do  good  work  and 
lots  of  it,  if  he  has 
a  Hench  & 

Dromgold 
riding  or 
walking 

SPRING 
TOOTH 

WHEEL  HARROW 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog  and  find 
out  all  about  the  best  harrows,  cultivators,  corn 
planters,  grain  drills,  etc.  Mulled  free. 

HENCH  &.  DROMGOLD,  York,  Pa. 


KEEP 
AHEAD 


wr*' 

K 


of  your  work.  Keep  up  with  the  season.  — ^ — _  .  , 

Keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Planting  pota- 
toes  by  hand  is  like  mowing  wheat  with  a  sickle.  You  can’t  do  it  and 
compete  with  a  farmer  who  uses  the  I  m  proved  -  Robbi  ns  Potato 
Planter.  It  plants  an  acre  while  you  arc  planting  a  few  rows  by  hand. 
Plants  loo  per  cent,  of  the  hills.  Fertilizes  evenly,  covers  the  seed 
automatically.  The 

ROBBINS  Potato  Planter 

adds  greatly  to  the  profits  of  potato  planting.  More  than  pays  for  itself  in  plant¬ 
ing  corn,  peas,  and  beans;  and  In  making  up  rows  for  cabbage,  turnips,  ete. 

Made  by  the  “Iron  Age  people,”  whose  inventions  have  revolutionized  fanning. 

iroif A*re*book.  BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  202,Grenloch,  N.J. 


We  Want  Agents. 


SENT  YOU  ON  TRIAL 

to  be  returned  atmy  expense  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  I  make  this  very  liberal  pro¬ 
position  because  of  the  great  faith  I  have 

“ACME 

PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

'  It  is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work.  Itcrushes,  cuts,  lifts,  aerates, 
pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  the  soli,  destroying  all  weeds,  promoting 
capillary  attraction,  preserving  soil  moisture  and  makes  a  perfect 
seed  lied  all  at  one  operation.  Being  constructed  entirely  of  Cast  Steel  and  W  rought 
Iron  they  are  practically  Indestructible.  At  Its  price,  $8.00  and  up.  It  is  the  cheapest 
riding  harrow  on  earth.  Sizes,  up  to  13  1-2  feet.  Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 

N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  board  nilJttIC  II  UACU  Cnla  ftflJfJp  Millington,  New  Jersey,  or 
at  distributing  points.  UUAtlL  III  NAOn,  uOlc  In  I  Ij80  8.  CunuI  Kt,,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Are  Without  an  Equal. 


And  full  line  of 
Potato  Machinery 

The  line  embraces  Potato  Cutters,  Weeders,  Two  and  Four  Row  Sprayers,  Potato  niggers  and  Sorters. 

Every  Machine  the  Best  that  Long  Experience, 

Mechanical  Skill  and  Good  Material  can  Make. 

The  use  of  this  line  of  machinery  brings  the  cost  of  producing  Mfn  fir. 

a  potato  crop  to  the  minimum.  Send  for  FREE  illustrated  ^  ^ 

catalogue.  Herein  are  embodied  the  secrets  of  Potato  Success.  B2  Sabin  St.  Jackson,  Mien. 
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How  Many  Hoes 

Would  it  take  to  work  20  acres  of  corn  in  a  day?  How  many  dollars  would  the  hoeing  cost?  ^  A  big  boy  and  a 
liorse  can  weed  and  cultivate  20  acres  of  almost  any  crop  in  a  day  with  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Culti¬ 
vator.  The  greatest  labor — time— money  saving  farm  implement  of  the  century. 

1  consider  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator  a  God-send  to 


the  farmers.  This  year  I  cultivated  eighty  acres  of  land  in  corn,  peanuts,  soja 
beans  and  black  peas.  I  went  over  this  whole  crop  every  four  days,  thereby 
nipping  in  the  bud  all  the  grass  and  weeds  that  were  continually  starting,  and 
keeping  the  crop  in  excellent  growing  condition  all  the  time.  On  my  peanut 
crop  alone  it  saved  its  cost  in  labor.  The  Success  Weeder  and  Cultivator  is  a 
labor  saver  and  a  yield  increaser.  It  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw  for  putting  in 
clover  seed.  I  find  many  uses  for  it,  and  do  not  think  a  farmer  can  work  to 
the  best  advantage  without  one.”  A.  F.  Mathews. 

VVaveuly,  Va.,  1898.  cv* 


The  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator  does  its  work  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  is  the  most  perfect  agricultural  machine  I  ever  used.  I  raised 
six  acres  of  corn  last  year,  and  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  saved  me  more 
than  its  cost  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  alone.  Two  of  my  neighbors,  to 
whom  1  loaned  mine,  have  asked  me  to  order  weeders  for  them.  1  am  sure  I 
can  sell  a  good  many  of  them.  I  did  no  hand  hoeing  on  my  corn  last  season , 
and  my  neighbors  remarked  on  the  entire  absence  of  weeds  from  my  corn 
fields.  Hand  hoeing  is  the  hardest  and  most  expensive  part  of  cultivation.” 

West  Northfield,  Mass.,  January  11,  1898. 


HALLOCrS 

FEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 


is  tbe  only  weeder  made  with  flat 
Liberal  inducements  to  farmers  and 


teeth — twice  as  flexible,  durable  and  effective  as  round  teeth, 
others  to  sell  the  Success  Weeder. 


§^"The  first  order  from  your  town  will  secure  special  price  and  agency. 

Write  for  full  information;  be  sure  to  give  name  of  county. 

D.  V.  HALLOCK  8c  SON,  Box  QOS,  YORK,  RA. 
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?l  PER  YEAR. 


IN  THE  WHITE  LEGHORN  COUNTRY. 

WHERE  SNOWY  EGGS  ABOUND. 

How  Hens  and  Eggs  Are  Produced. 

The  White  Leghorn  flourishes  in  the  country  about 
Groton,  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  Nearly  every 
farmstead  boasts  its  flock,  while  several  establish¬ 
ments  make  egg-raising  a  specialty.  This  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  business  has  developed  a  market.  Buyers 
are  alert  to  pick  up  the  pearly  eggs,  for  the  great 
cities  want  them  at  fancy  prices.  The  enhanced  price 
has,  in  its  turn,  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  the  egg 
farmers.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  study  a  representa¬ 
tive  plant  in  some  detail,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  for  perhaps  some  principles  of  general  appli¬ 
cation  may  be  discovered. 

On  the  ridge  overlooking  Groton,  Mr.  H.  J.  Blan¬ 
chard’s  place  is  located.  Fairview  is  an  up-to-date 
hen  farm.  Perhaps  the  slopes  would  be  found  too 
steep  in  general  agriculture,  but  the  hens  like  them. 
Mr.  Blanchard  has  his  buildings  grouped  conveniently, 
for  he  cannot  get  along  without  going  several  times 
a  day  “  to  see  to  things’’.  He  has  500  pullets,  and  100 
yearling  hens,  besides  a  dozen  or  so  cocks.  These  are 
kept  in  double  houses,  about  120  in  a 
house.  While  he  makes  everything  do 
duty  at  this  season,  from  the  oldest  shed- 
roofed  house  to  the  brooderhouses,  his 
standard  house  is  the  kind  which  may  be 
described  as  follows  : 

Housing  the  Flocks. 

The  standard  henhouse  is  40  feet  long, 

16  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high  to  the  top 
of  the  plate.  A  solid  partition,  pierced 
by  a  door  only,  divides  it.  These  houses 
have  board  floors.  The  walls  are  double- 
boarded  with  Neponset  paper  between. 

The  scantlings  that  tie  the  building  to¬ 
gether  serve,  also,  to  carry  a  light  scaf¬ 
folding,  so  that  the  peak  of  the  roof  may 
be  stuffed  with  straw.  As  the  houses 
run  east  and  west,  all  the  windows  are 
in  the  south  side.  Each  flock  has  three 
sliding  sashes  of  six  lights,  9  x  13  inches. 

These  windows  are  placed  about  two 
feet  from  the  floor.  The  perches  are 
along  the  north  side,  three  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  have  boards  beneath  to  catch 
the  droppings.  “The  hens  shall  have 
all  the  floor  space  ”,  is  the  rule  ;  the  only 
exception  allowed  at  Fairview,  is  the 
ledge  for  the  water  pan.  Even  the  nests 
have  to  perch  out  of  the  way.  Fig. 


Though  the  wind  that  January  afternoon  was  keen 
outside,  and  the  morning  had  seen  zero  weather,  the 
houses  were  not  damp.  Mr.  Blanchard  explained,  “  I 
believe  in  ventilation  whenever  the  weather  is  suit¬ 
able  ;  when  it  is  not,  the  straw  in  the  attic  absorbs 
the  dampness,  and  this  dries  out  when  the  windows 
are  opened  again.  This  ventilating  freely  on  all  but 
the  coldest  and  stormiest  days  accustoms  the  fowls  to 
a  cooler  atmosphere,  so  that  cold  snaps  do  not  seriously 
affect  their  laying.” 

It  was  a  revelation  to  observe  the  absence  of  am¬ 
monia  smell  in  these  houses,  yet  no  ventilating  shafts 
are  present.  The  straw  must  absorb  various  other 
gases  besides  water  vapor.  In  one  house,  I  had  ob¬ 
served  elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  the  scaffolding 
was  nearly  tight  ;  practically  a  close  floor.  That 
house  was  damp.  The  litter  on  the  floor  had  absorbed 
what  it  could,  and  one  could  feel  a  little  dampness  on 
the  wall.  Evidently  the  abundant  straw  in  the  peak 
could  not  help  unless  the  damp  air  could  get  to  it. 
The  attics  are  filled  at  thrashing  time,  and  are  drawn 
on  as  the  litter  needs  renewal. 

1  regret  to  need  to  observe  that  the  Fairview  pullets 
do  not  recognize  that,  after  drinking,  it  is  unbecom- 


STEER,  HOG  AND  KAFFIR  CORN.  THE  GREAT  OKLAHOMA  TRIO 

Fig.  77.  See  Page  190. 


_  78  shows  how 
they  are  bracketed  above  the  floor  and  away  from  the 
wall.  The  wide,  light  door-cover,  when  raised,  allows 
the  attendant  to  gather  eggs  without  stooping ;  and 
no  broody  hen  can  scuttle  beyond  reach  and  bid  de¬ 
fiance.  1  he  strip  for  a  walk  does  not  allow  rubbish 
to  accumulate,  and  is  readily  scraped  off.  The  front 
•of  the  nest  boxes  may  be  raised  to  allow  of  sweeping 
out  the  old  nesting  material.  Then  the  fresh  straw  is 
just  overhead.  The  run-way  openings  have  neat 
porches  over  them.  The  double-boarded  doors  open 
out,  a  convenience  in  building;  it  allows,  also,  of 
hanging  slatted  doors  inside. 

Mi.  Blanchard  says  that  he  believes  in  making  his 
fowls  comfortable  in  Summer  as  well  as  in  Winter. 
In  one  house— his  newest— he  has  accomplished  this 
by  arranging  a  chance  for  the  hens  to  get  under  the 
house  to  wallow  in  the  cool  earth.  These  summer 
quarters  face  the  northwest.  “  Kerosene  is  cheap,  and 
vermin  are  expensive”,  is  a  rule  at  Fairview. 

The  hens  were  not  disturbed  by  our  presence.  “These 
are  the  4  wild  Leghorns’  peoph  talk  about”,  said  Mr. 
Blanchard.  “  These  were  raised  in  brooders,  and  are 
not  afraid  of  people.” 


ing  to  their  complexions  to  take  a  bath.  In  bathing, 
too,  they  are  quite  forgetful  of  casual  visitors,  and 
raise  such  a  cloud  of  dust  as  nearly  to  choke  one’s 
enthusiasm  over  the  performance.  Perhaps  these  cus¬ 
toms  may  be  allowed  them,  as  they  keep  cheerfully  at 
their  business,  and  shell  out  200  eggs  a  day. 

The  Layers  and  Their  Breeding. 

The  size  of  the  pullets  and  the  size  of  the  eggs  were 
remarkable.  It  is  evident  that  the  Groton  breeders 
have  been  picking  for  layers  of  large  eggs,  and  at  the 
same  time,  selecting  larger  fowls.  This  element  of 
size  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  pen  of  oldest 
pullets,  made  up  of  those  which  began  laying  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  might  be  well  to  observe  that  winter  eggs 
at  Fairview  mean  eggs  before  .January. 

How  were  the  pullets  produced?  Last  Spring,  Mr. 
Blanchard  made  up  a  breeding  flock  of  selected  birds, 
and  filled  his  incubators,  so  that  two  hatches  would 
come  in  April;  these  were  the  best,  but  later  ones 
were  hatched.  The  four  300-egg  Prairie  State  ma¬ 
chines  were  kept  going,  and  later  three  brooders 
3*4  x  12  feet  set  going.  Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  he 
needs  another  brooder  and  another  brooderhouse.  He 


gives  his  chicks  free  range  after  they  get  started  and 
the  weather  warms  up ;  those  confined  have  large, 
grass-covered  yards.  He  aims  to  have  vigorous  birds, 
and  his  handsome  flocks  attest  his  success. 

Regarding  eggs  for  hatching  Mr.  Blanchard  says  : 
“Hatching  eggs  for  shipment  should  be  perfectly  fresh, 
as  they  hatch  much  better  after  their  journey  than 
eggs  not  entirely  fresh.  Here  the  extensive  poultry- 
man  has  the  advantage  over  those  who  keep  small 
flocks.”  Eggs  for  hatching  are  packed  with  great 
care  with  material  to  deaden  the  jar,  and  each  egg  is 
isolated. 

Mr.  Blanchard  finds  a  breeding  flock  of  50  hens  and 
three  males  convenient.  As  he  needs  to  use  but  3,300 
eggs  to  supply  him  with  his  pullets,  one  must  con¬ 
sider  his  plans  economical. 

Ihe  surplus  cockerels  are  sold  when  quite  young  as 
broilers;  but  many  are  consumed  at  home.  There 
are  always  some  eggs  too  large  -to  go  in  the  filler,  and 
a  few  undersized  or  otherwise  defective.  These  suffer 
home  consumption. 

Feeding  the  Flock. 

I  he  feeding  of  so  large  a  flock  is  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance.  Early  in  the  morning,  a  little 
grain  is  thrown  into  the  litter,  and  the 
hens  scratch  lively  for  it.  Presently, 
warm  water  or  warm  swill  is  given  them. 
A  liberal  warm  mash  is  the  midday 
allowance.  The  basis  of  this  is  boiled 
turnips;  into  these,  10  pounds  of  meat 
meal,  nine  pounds  of  oil  meal,  and  a 
mixture  of  meal  from  corn,  oats,  and 
rye  with  bran,  are  stirred,  to  make  a 
crumbly  mass.  At  night,  all  the  mixed 
grains  are  fed  which  the  hens  will  eat 
clean,  which  is  about  1%  bushel.  Every 
day,  mangels  are  fed  to  the  hens.  They 
like  them,  and  Mr.  Blanchard  considers 
them  cheaper  than  cabbages. 

The  hen  yards  are  40  x  250  feet  in  size. 
They  are  planted  to  plum,  cherry,  peach 
and  pear  trees.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
grow  anything  else  in  them  ;  green  feed 
is  furnished  by  chard  and  other  soiling 
crops.  The  grains  are  purchased  in 
wholesale  lots.  “This  is  the  sort  of 
•condition  powders’  I  prefer,”  said  Mr. 
Blanchard,  as  he  reached  into  a  wheat 
bin.  He  has  a  storehouse  full  of  sup¬ 
plies  ;  earth  bins,  gravel  bins,  wheat 
bins,  sacks  of  shells,  sacks  of  meat  meal 
and  sacks  of  buckwheat  hulls.  In  the 
barn,  are  further  supplies,  for  Mr.  Blanchard  deals  in 
these  things,  besides  using  them  himself.  From  the 
hydro-safety  lamps  for  the  brooders,  to  the  scale  truck, 
this  is  a  complete  establishment.  The  impress  of  the 
enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  proprietor  is  upon  it. 

I  asked  Mr.  Blanchard  whether  he  thought  that  he 
could  discover  why  some  other  large  flocks  are  not 
laying.  “  Perhaps  I  could,  if  I  could  go  where  they 
are  and  study  how  they  are  fed  and  managed  for  a 
few  days.  This  observation  is  of  interest  from  an  ex¬ 
pert.  It  means  that  the  nice  distinctions  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  experienced  rather  than  derived  from  in¬ 
struction. 

We  also  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Chapman.  The 
element  of  especial  interest  is  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  man  has  forgotten  his  three  score  and  ten 
years  in  his  study  of  poultry  keeping.  He  uses  smaller 
houses  than  Mr.  Blanchard,  stuffed  with  straw  in 
walls  and  roof.  His  hens  are  laying  as  well  as  any. 
We  discovered  Mr.  Chapman  busy  building  brooders  ; 
he  knows  how  to  put  in  his  time  to  good  advantage. 
He  feeds  his  flock,  apparently,  more  cheaply  than  his 
neighbors,  having  arranged  a  cutting  box  so  that  the 
lengths  of  the  clover  chaffed  by  it  are  but  about  one- 
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quarter  inch.  He  changed  the  gearings  [so  that”  the 
machine  would  feed  slowly.  A  kettle  of  this  cut  clover 
was  steaming  in  a  corner  of  the  shop.  Some  turnips 
and  mixed  feeds,  with  meat,  are  added,  and  in  the 
morning,  this  mess  goes  to  the  hens.  Of  cotton-seed 
meal,  he  said,  “  I  like  it  better  than,  the  hens  do.” 
Gluten  meal  does  better.  Grits  are  well  thought  of 
by  Mr.  Chapman.  He  buys  them  in  addition  to  shell. 
He  feeds  dry  meats  only  when  the  supply  of  green 
meat  runs  out ;  horse  beef  and  cow  beef  are  used  b3T 
him.  Mr.  Chapman  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  many 
eggs  from  his  old  hens  in  November  and  December, 
but  they  got  tired  of  laying  by  that  time.  The  pullets 
are  the  standbys !  The  flocks  we  saw  had  laid  half 
their  number  of  eggs  that  day,  yet  the  windows  were 
slid  somewhat,  and  they  were  happy. 

To  summarize  :  Winter  eggs  are  laid  by  pullets  which 
are  hatched  so  early  in  the  previous  spring  that  they 
may  reach  maturity  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  Their 
early  care  keeps  steadily  in  view  the  necessity  for 
vigor,  as  well  as  growth.  Activity  and  hardiness  are 
sought.  When  beginning  to  lay,  the  pullets  are  given 
dry  anl  clean  quarters,  which  are  kept  dry  and  clean. 
They  are  fed  as  much  food  as  they  will  consume.  This 
is  so  carefully  varied  and  so  judiciously  fed,  that  it 
does  not  fatten  the  birds,  but  stimulates  them  to 
produce  eggs.  The  litter  in  which  they  scratch,  the 
dust-box  in  which  they  wallow,  the  high  perches  and 
nests,  all  contribute  to  make  them  lively  and  keep 
them  happy.  The  happy  hen  is  generally  the  profita¬ 
ble  hen.  Howard  b.  cannon. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  WEEDER. 

Very  Useful  in  the  East 

I  consider  the  weeder  one  of  the  most  valuable  in¬ 
ventions  in  the  line  of  agricultural  implements  of  re¬ 
cent  times.  There  is,  naturally,  a  right  and  wrong 
way  to  rise  it ;  right  and  wrong  conditions  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  in  view.  These  ob¬ 
jects  are,  briefly,  destroying  weeds  and  pulverizing 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  forming  a  shallow  layer  of 
finely  divided  and  mellow  earth  which  will  act  as  a 
mulch,  serving  to  prevent,  to  a  large  extent,  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  water  which  rises  by  capillary  attraction 
from  the  more  compact  soil  beneath. 

The  weeder  does  the  best  work  on  soil  of  light  or 
medium  character,  and  when  such  soils  contain  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture.  On  heavy  clay  soils, 
saturated  with  water,  the  weeder  will  not  do  good 
work.  It  fails  to  stir  the  soil  sufficiently,  the  teeth 
sliding  over  the  surface  instead  of  taking  hold  of  it. 
By  the  very  frequent  use  of  the  implement,  however, 
never  waiting  long  enough  to  allow  the  soil  to  become 
thoroughly  compacted,  the  weeder  may  do  very  good 
work,  even  upon  soils  which  are  quite  clajrey.  But 
upon  such  soils,  the  harrow  is  often  used  with  advan¬ 
tage  alternately  with  the  weeder. 

Weeders  are  effective,  mainly,  in  destroying  annual 
weeds.  The  myriad  seedlings  which  start  in  many 
fields  can  be  effectively  destroyed  when  the  weeder  is 
used  aright.  It  must  be  used,  to  prove  effective,  just 
as  these  weeds  are  breaking  the  ground.  If  the  use  of 
the  weeder  is  delayed  until  such  weeds  have  made  deep 
roots,  it  will  have  comparatively  little  effect  upon 
them.  To  prove  most  effective  as  a  weed  destroyer, 
the  weeder  should  be  employed  when  the  soil  is  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  water,  and  when  the  weather  is 
hot,  clear  and  dry. 

The  weeder  judiciously  used  on  most  soils  will  al¬ 
most  entirely  obviate  the  necessity  of  hand  hoeing  for 
all  our  large-growing  crops.  In  my  opinion,  the 
weeder  can  be  made  even  more  valuable  as  a  means  of 
conserving  soil  moisture,  than  as  a  weed  destroyer, 
and  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  used,  often.  When¬ 
ever  a  crust  is  seen  to  be  forming  upon  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  the  weeder  is  called  for,  even  though  no 
weeds  are  apparent,  and  the  drier  and  hotter  the 
weather,  the  more  frequently  it  should  be  used. 

Massachusetts  Agl.  College,  prof.  wm.  p.  brooks. 

Its  Use  in  Western  Farming. 

One  of  the  valuable  implements  of  tillage  is  the 
weeder.  If  at  any  time,  after  the  sowing  of  small 
grain,  either  before  it  comes  up,  or  while  it  is  less  than 
three  inches  high,  there  should  come  a  heavy  rain, 
soaking  the  top  of  the  ground  so  that  it  will  run  to¬ 
gether  and  form  a  crust  upon  drying,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  run  over  the  ground  when  dry  enough,  with  the 
weeder  to  break  up  this  crust.  It  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose  on  almost  all  crops  before  they  come  up  ;  on 
all  kinds  of  rowed  crops  after  they  come  up,  it  can  be 
used  both  for  breaking  anjr  crust  that  may  form,  and 
for  killing  young  weeds,  some  of  the  teeth  being  re¬ 
moved  where  the  rows  come. 

With  such  crops  as  corn  and  potatoes,  it  is  likely 
that  the  harrow  will  be  a  more  effective  instrument 
to  use  before  the  crops  appear.  With  potatoes,  the 
harrow  may  be  used  after  they  are  of  pretty  good  size  ; 
it  may  make  them  look  sick  at  the  time,  but  they  will 


soon  get  over  it,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  any  the  worse 
off  for  the  shaking  up  they  have  had.  As  they  are 
able  to  send  out  a  branch  from  the  base  of  each  leaf 
stalk,  it  does  not  seem  to  hurt  them  to  get  a  little 
broken,  or  somewhat  covered  up.  In  case  of  the  corn, 
the  crossbars  of  the  harrow  will  drag  it  down,  so  that 
it  will  cover  up  rather  more  than  is  best.  The  weeder 
is  high  enough  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  if  the 
ground  is  kept  in  a  loose,  friable  condition,  it  will  be 
very  effective  in  destroying  young  weeds.  The  weeder, 
of  course,  must  be  kept  pretty  constantly  going,  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  same  ground  every  three  or  four  days. 
But  as  it  requires  only  one  horse,  and  takes  12  feet 
(or  three  middles)  at  a  time,  it  makes  quite  rapid 
work. 

If  the  ground  is  clean  and  in  good  shape  when  the 
corn  comes  through,  it  may  be  tended  with  the  weeder 
ver3T  nicely,  until  it  is  four  or  five  inches  high  ;  then 
give  it  a  good,  careful  plowing.  This  will  turn  up  a 
lot  more  seeds  close  enough  to  the  top  of  the  ground 
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to  sprout.  As  soon  as  they  have  germinated  and 
begin  to  show  themselves  above  the  surface,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  put  in  the  weeder  again.  The  weeds 
being  very  tender,  and  the  soil  loose  from  the  recent 
deeper  stirring  it  has  had,  the  weeder  will  do  very 
effective  work  on  the  weeds,  and  will  leave  the  sur¬ 
face  more  level  for  the  next  cultivation.  If  you  can 
go  crosswise  with  the  weeder,  of  the  way  it  was  culti¬ 
vated,  its  work  will  be  much  more  effectual  than  to 
follow  in  the  same  direction.  The  weeder  finds  its 
best  adaptation  in  light  sand3r  or  loamy  soils,  a  stiff 
soil  adhering  too  firmly  together  to  be  readily  stirred 
by  so  light  a  tool.  J.  J.  edgerton. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College. 


OPINIONS  ON  THREE  FRUITS. 

RUTTER  PEAR;  YORK  IMPERIAL,  SUTTON  BEAUTY  APPLES. 

What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  merits  of  the  Rutter  pear  ? 
Is  it  worth  planting  ?  In  your  opinion,  which  is  the  better  apple, 
York  Imperial  or  Sutton  Beauty,  and  why  ? 

After  testing  the  Rutter  pear  for  several  years,  1 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  of  no  value  here  for  commercial 
purposes,  hence  1  should  say  that  it  is  not  worth  plant¬ 
ing.  The  two  apples  referred  to  are  so  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer.  For  home 
use  or  domestic  markets,  I  should  say  that  the  Sutton 
is  quite  superior,  in  every  sense,  to  the  York  Imperial. 
The  qualit3'  of  the  fruit  is,  certainly  much  better,  and 
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combining  as  it  does  an  extraordinarily  perfect  foliage 
and  disposition  to  be  an  annual  producer,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  very  best 
new  apples  for  the  commercial  grower.  The  York 
Imperial,  as  grown  in  the  South,  I  fancy  may  be 
superior  to  that  which  is  grown  in  more  northern 
latitudes.  I  do  not  assert  that  this  is  a  fact,  but  in 
man3r  instances  that  have  come  under  rny^  observation, 
it  does  not  seem  to  take  on  the  color  and  quality  in 
this  region  that  it  does  when  grown  where  it  origin¬ 
ated,  or  where  it  is  more  generally  cultivated.  My 
impression  is  that  it  may  be  a  valuable  apple  for  ex¬ 
port,  because  of  its  fine  keeping  properties,  but  none 
that  I  have  ever  eaten,  in  point  of  quality,  can  be 
compared  with  the  Sutton  Beauty.  s.  i>.  willard. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

I  know  very  little  about  the  Rutter  pear,  but  what 
I  have  seen  of  it  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  I  would 
not  consider  it  worthy  of  planting  in  comparison  with 


many  other  better  kinds.  York  Imperial  apple  is  not 
yet  well  tested  here  in  New  England,  but  it  gives 
promise  of  being  a  valuable  market  apple  here.  It  is 
rather  larger  and,  perhaps,  firmer  and  more  solid  than 
the  Sutton  Beauty,  but  I  do  not  think  it  of  as  high 
quality  for  a  table  apple  as  the  latter  variety.  Both, 
however,  rank  among  the  very  best  of  Winter  red 
apples  for  eastern  cultivation.  •!.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

The  Rutter  pear  has  been  planted  so  rarely  here 
that  almost  nothing  is  known  of  it.  The  York  Im¬ 
perial  is  far  superior  ;  it  is  one  of  our  best  commercial 
apples.  The  Sutton  Beauty  is  little  planted,  and  its 
value  is  not  known  in  the  West.  l.  a.  Goodman. 

Missouri. 

These  varieties  have  not  been  tested  in  Iowa,  or  at 
least,  not  reported  to  me,  or  mentioned  in  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Report.  The  Sutton  Beauty  and  York  Im¬ 
perial  are  by  no  means  new,  as  they  are  discussed  in 
Downing’s  edition  of  1 869.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Rutter  pear.  J.  L.  budd. 

Iowa. 

The  Rutter  pear  I  have  never  seen  fruited  in  this 
section,  and  know  nothing  about  it.  The  York  Im¬ 
perial  apple  I  have  never  seen  grown  in  Connecticut, 
consequently  cannot  say  anything  of  it.  As  grown  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  very  highly  esteemed.  The  Sutton 
Beauty  we  have  grown  in  the  nursery  for  several 
years.  It  has  been  jdanted  in  New  England  somewhat, 
is  giving  very  good  satisfaction,  and  will,  I  think,  be 
largely  planted  throughout  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  samples  I  have  seen  of  it  were  fine,  both  in 
appearance  and  quality,  and  the  tree  grows  well. 

Connecticut.  edwin  iioyt. 

It  is  strange  that  so  good  an  apple  as  Sutton 
Beauty  should  have  remained  so  long  unknown.  But 
I  suppose  that  no  nurseryman  got  hold  and  boomed  it. 
I  have  had  it  now  three  years  in  bearing,  top-grafted 
on  old  trees,  and  it’ has  given  me  perfect  satisfaction  : 
in  fact,  I  like  it  better  and  better.  It  is  a  little 
larger,  and  fully  as  handsome  as  the  Baldwin  in  its 
best  state,  even  handsomer,  I  think,  as  it  is  of  better 
color  ;  its  red  is  brighter  and  not  quite  so  dark.  It 
is  of  better  quality,  and  fully  as  good  a  keeper,  better, 
I  think.  Here  comes  the  point  of  its  great  superiority 
over  many  of  our  winter  sorts.  Where  we  can  get  a 
crop  of  Baldwins  once  in  a  while,  Sutton  Beauty  will 
give  us  an  enormous  crop  every  second  year,  certain, 
and  I  think,  if  properly  thinned  and  not  allowed  to 
overbear,  it  will  give  a  good  crop  eve^  year.  I  had 
a  four-year-old  graft,  last  3rear,  that  bore  over  200 
apples.  If  the  Sutton  has  a  fault,  it  will  be  in  its 
tendenc3r  to  overbear ;  but  then,  is  not  that  a  much 
better  one  than  to  be  shy  in  bearing  ?  Can’t  we  afford 
to  thin  ?  But  the  short-jointed,  stocky  wood,  and 
large,  thick,  leathery  leaves  on  the  Sutton  show  great 
health,  and  the  ability  to  carry,  if  well  fed  and  cared 
for,  an  enormous  load  of  fruit.  So  far,  with  me,  it 
has  never  shown  a  symptom  of  any  form  of  disease. 
I  am  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  we  shall  graft  it  on 
a  good  many  large  trees  this  Spring.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  getting  too  man3^  of  them.  I  want  apples  that  are 
of  good  quality,  and  trees  that  will  bear. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  J.  s.  woodward. 


GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE. 

HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHERE. 

I  wish  to  graft  a  number  of  Worden  and  Concord  grape  vines 
this  Spring,  with  some  other  varieties.  What  is  the  best  method 
of  procedure  and  what  are  the  chances  of  success  ? 

The  grafting  should  be  done  the  last  of  April  or 
first  of  May.  Remove  the  earth  from  the  base  of  the 
vine,  so  as  to  insert  the  graft  five  or  six  inches  below 
the  surface.  Saw  the  body  off,  split  and  insert  a 
wedge-shaped  graft  the  same  as  stock  grafting  in  the 
tops  of  trees.  The  graft  should  be,  say  three  or  four 
eyes,  or  10  to  12  inches  long.  When  the  graft  is  in¬ 
serted,  draw  back  the  earth,  leaving  the  end  of  the 
scion  out  of  the  ground  one  or  two  buds,  or  from  four 
to  six  inches.  Done  in  this  way,  the  grafts  seldom 
fail,  and  will  send  up  a  growth  of  10  to  12  feet  in  a 
season.  edwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  had  experience  in  grape  grafting  for  about 
30  years.  It  can  be  done  successful^,  and  if  the  vines 
are  not  too  old,  it  is  always  better  to  graft  the  desired 
varieties  on  to  the  old  vines,  than  to  dig  them  up  and 
plant  young  vines.  The  grafting  should  be  done  in 
Spring,  not  before  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  and  can  be 
done  even  after  the  vines  have  made  a  new  growth  of 
several  inches  :  in  fact,  some  of  the  most  successful 
grafting  I  have  done  was  after  the  vines  had  made  a 
growth  of  six  to  eight  inches.  The  scions  should  be 
cut  and  kept  dormant  until  wanted,  though  this  is 
not  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  cut  scions,  and 
grafted  them  when  the  buds  had  made  a  growth  of 
one-half  inch  or  more,  by  breaking  off  these  shoots, 
and  depending  on  the  secondary  buds,  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  The  method  of  grafting  is  very  simple.  I  use 
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the  cleft  method,  cutting-  the  stock  off  underground. 
If  the  stock  is  large,  I  use  a  fine-toothed  saw  to  split 
the  stock.  If  the  stock  is  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
scion  firmly,  no  tie  is  needed.  If  not,  I  tie  firmly 
with  strong,  but  not  too  thick  twine.  I  use  no  wax, 
simply  press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  place  of  union, 
and  fill  up  an  inch  above  the  top  bud  on  scion,  and 
mulch  with  some  loose  material,  as  sawdust,  chaff,  or 
fine  chips  from  the  woodyard.  I  remove  the  suckers 
from  the  old  stock,  if  any  appear,  and  keep  the  growth 
from  the  graft  tied  up.  k.  a.  riehl. 

Illinois. 

To  Graft  Old  Vines  in  Vineyard. 

Provide  a  sharp  hand-saw,  pruning  knife,  or  strong 
pocketknife,  a  mallet,  a  two-inch  chisel,  a  half-inch 
cold  chisel,  or  a  strong,  blunt  half-inch  chisel,  a  spade, 
strong,  well-ripened  three  or  four-eye  cuttings  of  last 
season’s  growth  of  the  varieties  to  be  grafted,  and  a 
flat  basket  or  berry-picker’s  carrying  case,  in  which 
to  carry  the  small  tools  and  cuttings. 

With  the  spade,  clear  away  the  soil  around  the 
collar  of  the  vine,  two  to  three  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  Saw  off  the  vine  horizontally  about  one  inch 
below  the  surface.  With  the  knife,  or  the  broad 
chisel,  if  sharp,  pare  away  the  rough  surface  lefo  by 
the  saw ;  then  with  the  broad  chisel,  hit  with  the 
mallet,  split  the  stock  iu  the  center,  and  where  it  will 
split  down  the  straightest,  until  the  chisel  has  entered 
an  inch  or  thereabouts.  With  the  knife,  cut  the  lower 
end  of  the  cutting  to  a  uniformly  tapering  wedge,  to 
match  the  taper  of  the  cleft  when  opened  with  the 
chisel,  leaving  a  bud  at  the  base  of  the  wedge,  and 
that  side  of  the  wedge  slightly  thicker  than  the  other. 
Insert  the  wedge  of  the  cutting  into  the  cleft  so  that 
the  bud  will  stand  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  stock, 
and  the  scion  should  lean  a  little  outward  on  the  side 
of  the  stock  in  which  it  was  inserted,  so  the  growing 
layer  between  the  bark  and  wood  comes  opposite  to 
the  growing  layer  in  stock,  and  nearly  parallel  with 
it,  the  slanting  outward  making  it  sure  that  the  two 
growing  layers  cross,  and  thus  certainly  secure  con¬ 
tact.  If  the  stock  is  small,  one  graft  will  do.  but  if 
1  Vi  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  then  two — one  on  either 
side — should  be  inserted.  Sometimes,  three  or  four 
scions  are  inserted  in  a  very  large  stock,  by  making 
cross  clefts.  The  cleft  in  stock  is  held  open  with  the 
narrow  blunt  chisel  as  a  lever  inserted  in  the  cleft  in 
the  center  of  the  stock. 

After  the  scions  are  accurately  and  firmly  set.  press 
clean,  damp  soil  carefully  aud  firmly  with  the  hands, 
all  around  and  over  the  junction  of  the  scions  with 
the  stock,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  I  never  tie  or  wax 
my  grafting  of  this  kind,  and  succeed  with  about 90  per 
cent.  The  wax  is  not  nearly  so  congenial  to  the  vine 
as  is  the  damp  soil,  and  much  less  liable  to  start  decay. 
Finally  heap  up  the  loose  soil  about  the  scions  until 
only  the  top  eye  of  each  is  left  at  the  top  of  the  mound 
of  soil,  as  in  Fig.  80.  This  grafting  in  place  should  be 
done  just  as  buds  begin  to  push  in  stock  in  Spring  and 
when  bleeding  has  about  stopped.  The  scions  should 
have  been  taken  earlier,  before  bleeding  began,  and 
kept  dormant  in  cold  soil.  x.  V.  MUNSON. 

Texas. 


SOUTH  JERSEY  FARMING  THAT  PAYS. 

I’LANT-FOOD  IN  A  RAG. 

Asparagus,  Potatoes,  Hay,  Hogs  and  Lambs. 

■  [editorial  correspondence.) 

Part  III. 

I  have  told  what  Mr.  Atkinson’s  fertilizer  is.  Be¬ 
fore  telling  how  he  uses  it,  let  us  see  what  other  plant- 
food  the  farm  produces.  The  live  stock  on  the  farm 
consists  of  six  horses  and  mules,  three  cows,  50  hogs 
and  shotes  and,  this  year,  50  breeding  ewes  and  their 
lambs.  Most  of  the  horse  and  cow  manure  is  put  into 
the  hogpen,  and  worked  over  by  the  hogs.  Damaged 
clover  hay  and  refuse  from  baling  are,  also,  given  to 
the  hogs.  They  eat  part  of  it,  and  work  the  rest  over 
into  an  excellent  manure. 

The  stable  manure  is  practically  all  used  on  the  corn 
crop — which  is  a  common  practice  with  fertilizer  farm¬ 
ers.  Of  course,  the  corn  is  planted  on  sod.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  interesting  to  state  that  the  use  of 
Crimson  clover  enables  the  fertilizer  farmer  to  shorten 
his  rotation,  or  cut  across  corners  with  it.  One  great 
object  of  the  rotation  is  to  bring  in  a  good  sod.  Mr. 
Atkinson  has  given  up  wheat,  and  this,  of  course, 
changed  the  rotation  somewhat.  A  successful  catch 
crop  of  Crimson  clover  will  provide  a  good  sod  with¬ 
out  any  break  in  the  rotation.  With  the  present  low 
prices  for  hay,  this  use  of  Crimson  clover  will  prove 
very  profitable  on  potato  or  truck  farms  where  land  is 
too  valuable  to  remain  two  years  in  sod. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  live  stock  at  Cherry 
Lawn  farm  is  the  flock  of  sheep.  Last  year,  the  prices 
of  wool  and  lambs  were  so  low  that  Mr.  Atkinson  gave 
up  the  sheep.  The  result  was  that  he  had  to  use  con¬ 
siderable  extra  fertilizer.  Now  that  wool  and  lamb  are 


both  higher  in  price,  while  hay  is  low,  there  is  likely 
to  be  more  profit  in  sheep  feeding.  The  breeding  ewes 
are  bought  each  year,  and  sold  after  the  lambs  have 
been  disposed  of. 

“  When  do  you  buy  the  ewes  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  As  soon  after  haying  is  over  as  the  pasture  has 
started  sufficiently,  we  look  up  the  sheep  market. 
Sometimes  it  takes  several  trips  to  the  stockyards  to 
get  what  we  want,  and  as  there  are  other -i  after  ewes 
at  the  same  time,  we  generally  have  to  pay  for  a  good 
grade  of  ewes  about  as  much  as  fat  sheep  sell  for.” 

“  What  sort  of  ewes  do  you  look  for  ?” 

“  Those  in  fair  flesh  are  considered  the  best  and 
cheapest,  unless  they  are  bought  very  early  in  the 


(Straight  clotted  line  shows  level  of  soil,  curved  dotted  line 
damp  soil,  and  upper  line  mound  of  earth.) 

season,  and  have  time  to  flesh  up  before  the  rams  are 
put  in  the  flock.  Generally  speaking,  we  want  a  large, 
well-framed  and  roomy  ewe,  healthy  and  intelligent.” 

“  How  are  the  rams  cared  for  ?” 

*•  The  rams  are  kept  in  the  barn  in  the  daytime, 
grained  some,  and  at  night,  one  ram  turned  in  with 
about  25  ewes.  We  use  South  Down  rams.” 

“  How  are  the  ewes  fed  ?” 

“  After  the  sheep  are  in  their  Winter  quarters,  they 
are  grained  some  before  lambing.  Lambs  usually  be¬ 
gin  to  drop  about  New  Year’s.  We  use  a  grain  ration 
for  the  sheep  made  from  cracked  corn,  bran,  and  oil 
cake  meal.  Just  enough  of  the  last  is  used  to  keep 
the  bowels  in  good  shape.  They  are  fed  all  the  cut 


T.  C.  KEVITT  AND  HIS  WAXED  PAPER  FRUIT  BOXES. 

Fig.  81. 

corn  fodder  (cut  in  about  two-inch  lengths  with  the 
fodder  cutter)  and  clover  hay  they  will  eat.” 

“  What  are  the  most  important  things  about  caring 
for  the  ewes  and  their  lambs  ?” 

“  When  the  lambs  commence  to  drop,  they  are 
looked  after  constantly,  the  last  thing  before  going 
to  bed,  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Lambs 
are  often  unable  to  start  the  milk,  and  sometimes 
really  haven’t  lamb  sense  enough  to  take  hold  of  the 
teat  at  all.  Ewes  that  are  good  milkers  often  need  to 
be  milked  some  for  a  few  days  after  lambing,  as  the 
young  lambs  cannot  use  all  the  milk.  A  few  days 
after  lambing,  the  ewes  are  fed  about  all  the  mixed 
feed  they  will  eat  readily.  They  are  fed  three  times 
a  day,  so  that  the  feiUls  need  not  be  so  large  at  a  time 
as  when  fed  only  tw!^  We  feed  for  milk  and  flesh. 
The  lambs  have  a  pen'  %  go  into  that  the  ewes  can¬ 
not  enter,  where  they  *4fcn  get  cracked  corn,  oil  cake 
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meal  and  hay  at  all  times.  The  troughs  that  contain 
the  mixed  feed  have  a  board  over  them,  so  that  the 
lambs  cannot  get  their  feet  in  the  feed.  The  flocks 
have  access  to  fresh  water  at  all  times.  A  suckling 
ewe  drinks  lots  of  water — a  little  at  a  time  and  often. 
The  lambs  will,  also,  drink  considerable.  The  pens 
are  warm  enough  so  that  the  water  never  freezes. 
The  doors  are  closed  at  night,  also  during  the  day,  if 
the  weather  is  very  cold  while  the  lambs  are  being 
dropped.” 

“  What  about  selling-  ?  ” 

‘•The  lambs  are  pushed  off  to  market  just  as  fast  as 
they  are  fit.  Forty  pounds  live  weight  early  iu  the 
season  is  heavy  enough  for  the  Philadelphia  market. 
Later  on,  heavier  weights  are  required.  After  the 
lambs  are  taken  fro  n  the  ewes,  the  latter  should  have 
less  grain  for  a  few  days,  and  attention  be  given  to 
them  while  drying  up.  The  ewe  will  often  do  to  go 
to  the  butcher  as  soon  as  she  is  dried  up  ;  when  partly 
dried,  they  are  grained  heavier,  and  pushed  as  fast  as 
possible.  Only  a  few  of  the  late  lambs  and  ewes  are 
turned  on  grass  late  in  the  Spring,  and  wnen  once  put 
in  winter  quarters,  are  not  allowed  to  run  out  and 
pick  grass.  We  do  not  want  many  lambs  dropped  after 
March,  so  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  all  ewes  that 
are  not  springing  are  sold  to  the  butchers.  There 
has  not  been  much  profit  in  the  early  lamb  business 
for  several  years,  and  only  that  hay  is  so  plenty  and 
low,  we  would  not  keep  sheep.” 

The  sheep  furnish  a  good  deal  of  excellent  manure 
when  fed  in  this  way.  At  present  prices,  they,  prob¬ 
ably,  pay  a  little  more  for  hay  than  the  hay  dealers 
are  ready  to  offer.  This  feeding  also  provides  Winter 
work  when  men  are  hired  by  the  year.  Next  week  I 
hope  to  tell  how  the  fertilizer  is  applied.  Our  next 
issue  is  to  be  a  special  fertilizer  issue,  in  which  such 
information  will  be  most  appropriate.  h.  w.  c. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Kevitt’s  Fruit  Wrapper. — We  have  often  spoken  of 
T.  C.  Kevitt  and  his  strawberry  business.  Now  we  have 
a  chance  to  show  a  picture  of  Mr.  Kevitt  (see  Fig.  81) 
and  his  method  of  wrapping  strawberry  boxes.  After 
the  box  has  been  filled  with  fruit,  a  piece  of  waxed  or 
parchment  paper  is  wrapped  around  it,  as  shown  in 
the  picture.  This  keeps  out  all  dust  and  dirt,  and 
gives  the  fruit  a  very  neat  appearance.  Mr.  Kevitt 
sells  his  fruit  in  Passaic  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  when 
customers  have  become  used  to  this  wrapped  box, 
they  appreciate  its  advantages,  and  are  ready  to  pay 
extra  prices  for  it.  Where  one  has  a  choice  lot  of 
berries  to  be  sold  in  a  nearby  market,  this  method  is 
well  worth  trying.  The  best  customers  like  clean 
fruit,  and  they  soon  come  to  realize  that  the  neat 
paper  wrapper  keeps  out  dust  and  dirt. 

Seeding  New  Ground. — After  reading  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  question  from  E.  E.  B.  about  seeding  newly- 
cleared  ground,  I  thought  that  it  might  be  helpful  to 
him  to  have  an  opinion  different  from  the  one  given 
on  page  131.  The  vegetable  mold  on  new  ground, 
formed  by  decaying  leaves,  etc.,  if  once  plowed  under, 
can  never  again  be  placed  in  a  position  to  be  as  help¬ 
ful  to  grass  roots  as  before  plowing.  If  the  ground 
has  no  wild  grass,  take  a  heavy,  narrow,  single  \ 
drag  and,  after  sowing  about  one  bushel  of  oats  per 
acre,  harrow  the  ground  thoroughly,  sowing  the  grass 
seed  before  the  last  harrowing.  It  is  necessary  to 
success  to  do  this  early  in  the  Spring,  while  the  ground 
is  moist  and  very  mellow.  The  oats  will  make  a  good 
stand  of  excellent  feed  before  the  grass  is  ready,  and 
will  keep  sprouting  up  fresh  nearly  all  Summer,  if 
they  are  kept  fed  down  from  the  start.  If  wild  grass 
already  has  possession  of  the  ground,  with  a  more 
thorough  harrowing,  I  believe  the  same  method  would 
prove  satisfactory,  but  have  never  had  experience 
under  such  circumstances.  After  the  first  seeding  has 
run  out,  the  same  method  of  seeding  and  thorough 
harrowing  early  in  Spring,  may  prove  satisfactory.  I 
expect  to  try  it.  s.  c.  b. 

Burdette,  N.  Y. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Pennsylvania. — Having,  the 
past  Summer,  a  piece  of  meadow  which  had  ceased  to 
produce  paying  crops  of  hay,  we  decided  to  prepare  it 
for  potatoes  in  1898.  Shortly  after  the  hay  crop  was 
removed,  we  plowed  the  ground,  and  after  applying 
lime,  harrowed  it  pretty  thoroughly.  VVe  applied  the 
lime  because  a  rank  growth  of  sorrel  and  the  litmus 
paper  test  indicated  that  the  soil  was  somewhat  sour. 
Crimson  clover  seed  was  sown  August  9,  at  the  rate  of 
about  30  pounds  per  acre — pretty  heavy  seeding  we 
agree — and  covered  by  harrowing  with  a  light  harrow. 
No  rain  fell  that  moistened  the  soil  over  1%  inch 
deep  from  that  time  to  October  15.  After  the  seed  had 
lain  in  the  ground  about  two  weeks,  a  light  shower  of 
rain  caused  it  to  sprout  ;  afterwards  the  hot  sun  and 
dry  weather  caused  fully  one-half  the  plants  to  per¬ 
ish.  That  which  survived  made  a  slow,  feeble  growth, 
and  up  to  October  15,  the  plants  had  but  from  four  to 
six  leaves.  Afterwards  an  abundance  of  rain  fell,  and 
the  plants  grew  very  rapidly  during  the  warm  days  of 
November.  At  this  writing,  they  cover  the  ground 
pretty  thoi-oughly,  and  thus  far  have  withstood  the 
freezing  weather  remarkably  well.  The  soil  is  a  dry. 
gravelly  loam.  This  is  my  second  trial  with  Crimson 
clover.  The  first  was  a  partial  failure  on  account  of 
poor  seed.  With  us,  it  has  shown  itself  able  to  live 
and  grow  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  The 
clover  will  be  turned  under  in  the  Spring,  and  the 
ground  planted  to  potatoes.  j.  t.  c. 

Fayette  County,  Pa. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

A  BASKET  OF  FRUIT  NOTES. 

QUESTIONS,  SUGGESTIONS.  HINTS. 

ANSWERS  BY  II .  E .  VAN  DKMAN. 

Some  Natural  Fruit  Trees. —I  have  on  my  place  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  natural-fruit  apple  trees  that  have  come  up  themselves, 
and  in  size  from  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  through.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  graft  them  ?  If  so,  at  what  time  should  they  be 
grafted  ?  n. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

If  these  trees  are  where  they  are  desired  to  grow 
to  old  age,  they  may  be  top-grafted  just  as  they 
stand.  If  it  is  desired  to  move  them  into  an  orchard, 
it  can  be  done ;  and  in  such  case,  I  would  not  graft 
them  until  they  had  grown  one  year  in  their  new 
places.  But  it  would  hardly  pay  to  transplant  and 
graft  seedlings,  instead  of  buying  good  nursery  trees, 
because  the  latter  are  so  very  cheap. 

Grafting  the  Plum. — Which  is  the  best  method  for  grafting  the 
plum — cleft  or  whip  grafting  ?  At  what  time  should  the  grafts 
be  set  ?  Which  are  the  best  varieties  of  plums  for  my  locality, 
both  of  European  and  Japan  varieties?  3.  N.  k. 

Alexandria,  Pa. 

Whip  grafting  is  the  best  method  for  small  branches, 
such  as  are  from  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  to  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Cleft-grafting  is  all  right 
for  larger  stocks.  Either  style  is  suitable  for  the 
plum.  I  always  like  to  graft  the  plum  and  cherry 
very  early  ;  as  soon  as  severe  cold  weather  is  over  is 
the  best  time.  In  setting  an  orchard  of  both  European 
and  Japan  plums,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  following 
kinds  are  desirable  :  Grand  Duke,  Imperial,  Abund¬ 
ance,  Red  June  and  Burbank. 

Trees  too  Thick.— Eight  years  ago  next  April,  I  planted  about 
75  plum  trees,  10  to  12  feet  apart  each  way.  Now  I  find  that  they 
are  entirely  too  close.  What  would  I  better  do,  hire  a  man  to  cut 
out  each  alternate  tree,  and  I  go  to  town  while  he  does  it,  or  dig 
up  and  transplant  in  another  place  half  the  trees,  try  to  prune  so 
that  each  will  have  room,  or  let  them  alone  ?  t.  t.  h. 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

If  the  trees  have  done  well,  they  are  too  big  to 
move  profitably.  It  may  take  much  courage  to  cut 
out  such  large  trees,  but  it  must  be  done  in  order  to 
give  the  rest  a  chance.  If  one  had  too  many  cattle  on 
a  pasture,  it  would  he  necessary  to  take  out  a  part, 
and  this  is  a  similar  case.  The  fruit  grower  who  does 
not  have  the  nerve  to  thin  out  his  trees  when  they 
crowd  each  other,  should  give  up  the  job  to  some  one 
who  has  it. 

Cherry  Stock  for  Grafting.  Can  old-fashioned  cherry  trees, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  sour,  be  grafted  with  success  to  other  kinds? 
If  so,  what  kinds  would  be  preferred  in  this  locality  ?  At  what 
season  of  the  year  would  it  be  advisable  to  do  the  grafting  ? 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.  r.  p.  8. 

The  common  Morello  cherry  is,  probably,  meant. 
This  can  be  used  as  a  stock  for  grafting  the  sour 
cherries,  such  as  Early  Richmond  and  Montmorency, 
but  not  for  the  Heart  and  Bigarreau  classes.  The 
grafts  of  the  latter  kinds  will  overgrow  the  stocks, 
and  finally  break  off  in  nearly  all  cases.  But  there  is 
another  objection  to  the  Morello  as  a  stock,  and  that 
is  its  sprouting.  The  Mahaleb,  which  is  a  French 
stock,  is  the  best  for  the  sour  cherries,  and  the  Maz- 
zard  for  the  sweet  and  similar  kinds.  Neither  will 
sprout  from  its  roots. 

Stark  and  Boiken  Apples.— Wlmt  do  you  know  of  the  Stark 
and  Boiken  apples  for  New  Jersey  ?  N.  w. 

Hornerstown,  N.  J. 

The  Stark  apple  is  a  very  late  keeper  in  New 
Jersey,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  medium 
to  large  in  size,  and  striped  with  dull  red  over  a  green 
surface,  which  finally  turns  to  yellow.  The  tree  is 
thrifty  and  bears  well.  If  the  color  of  the  fruit  were 
not  dull,  it  would  be  a  good  market  variety.  As  it 
is,  it  is  good  for  family  use  late  in  the  Winter,  because 
the  flavor  is  quite  good  for  a  late  apple.  Boiken  is  an 
apple  of  European  origin,  that  has  been  but  little 
grown  in  this  country.  It  is  rather  small  in  size, 
yellow  in  color,  of  sub-acid  flavor,  and  of  medium 
quality.  It  may  he  woithy  of  trial  in  New  Jersey. 

Peach  Trees  for  Washington.— Were  you  to  set  a  peach  orchard 
in  this  section,  say  of  1,000  trees,  what  varieties  would  you  select? 
Why  would  you  select  them,  and  how  would  you  divide  them  ? 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  St.  John  peach  ?  j.  f.  k. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  list  that  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best 
for  the  region  named  is  as  follows:  Triumph  100, 
Mountain  Rose  100,  Elberta  300,  Oldmixon  Free  200, 
Chair  300.  These  varieties  are  placed  in  the  order  of 
ripening,  and  are  all  reliable  bearers,  and  of  good 
quality.  All  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  market,  and  elsewhere  as  well.  The  Triumph 


is  the  earliest  good  peach  to  ripen,  yellotv  in  color,  is 
as  early  as,  and  much  better  than,  Alexander  and  its 
type,  and  does  not  rot  so  easily.  Mountain  Rose  is  a 
red  and  white  peach,  of  the  best  kind,  and  finds  ready 
sale  when  well  thinned  on  the  tree  to  give  good  size. 
Elberta  is  a  pale  yellow'  peach  that  is  to-day  the  most 
popular  among  orchardists  and  marketmen  of  all  that 
are  grown.  Oldmixon  Free  is  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  its  season,  which  is  almost  the  same  as 
Elberta.  It  is  red  and  white,  and  a  great  favorite 
everywhere.  Chair  is  about  the  season  of  Crawford 
Late  and,  like  it,  is  yellow.  Some  have  thought  them 
identical,  but  they  are  not.  Those  who  have  grown 
both  kinds  in  the  same  orchard  often  prefer  Chair. 
St.  John  is  a  fairly  good  yellow  peach  that  ripens  just 
before  Mountain  Rose,  but  I  did  not  include  it  in  the 
list  because  the  latter  is  larger  and  more  salable. 

The  American  Papaw. — I  have  a  papaw  tree  about  15  feet  high, 
that  blooms  full,  but  the  young  fruit  all  drops  off  in  a  few  days. 
There  was  no  frost.  Has  the  papaw  imperfect  blossoms  like 
some  kinds  of  strawberries?  What  can  I  do  to  make  it  bear? 

Clinton,  Ill.  h.  w. 

The  wild  papaw  of  the  central  United  States  is 
perfect  in  its  flow'ers,  and  I  have  often  seen  single 
bushes  in  full  hearing  that  were  far  from  any  other 
that  could  have  pollenized  their  flowers.  There  may 
be  some  peculiar  imperfection  of  the  flowers  of  this 
particular  bush  or  tree,  as  it  is  called.  The  straw¬ 
berry  is  nominally  a  perfect-flowered  plant,  that  is, 
it  has  both  sexes  in  one  flower  ;  but  there  are  many 
imperfect  varieties  of  the  strawberry.  This  papaw 
tree  may  have  no  stamens,  or  imperfect  ones.  I 
would  suggest  grafting  its  branches  with  scions  cut 
from  some  wild  tree  that  does  bear  well,  and  that  has 
fruit  of  good  quality.  There  are  marked  differences 
in  the  size,  shape,  and  time  of  ripening,  and  some¬ 
what  in  the  flavor  and  seediness  of  the  varieties  that 
grow  in  the  w'oods.  The  terms,  bush  and  tree,  are 
both  used  in  regard  to  this  species  (Asimina  triloba), 
because,  in  many  cases,  old  bearing  plants  are  bushy 
in  size  and  form,  and  sometimes,  it  makes  a  tree  a 
foot  in  diameter  and  25  feet  high. 

Poor  Flavor  in  Strawberries.— A  few  years  ago,  I  noticed 
that  my  Crescent  strawberries  were  of  much  inferior  flavor  at 
one  end  of  my  berry  field,  where,  the  soil  changed  from  limestone 
to  an  ironstone  soil.  At  that  time,  I  could  not  account  for  it,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  used  the  Van  Deman  for  a  fertilizer  at  that  end  of  the 
field,  or  as  it  happened,  in  the  ironstone  soil,  the  Van  Deman  also 
having  the  disagreeable  flavor.  The  same  Spring,  when  these 
fruited,  I  had  sold  some  of  my  Crescent  plants  to  some  of  my 
neigh bors  who  had  quite  different  soils.  The  year  following,  when 
these  fruited,  I  noticed  that  those  who  planted  on  red  clay  soil 
found  complaint  that  their  berries  were  too  tarty,  while  some  of 
these  same  Crescent  berries  grown  on  limestone  soil  were  pre¬ 
ferred  before  the  Sharpless.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  other 
berry  growers  on  this  line.  I  have,  also,  noticed  that  a  number 
of  berry  growers  recommend  fresh  stable  manure  for  a  mulch.  I 
have  had  a  little  costly  experience  with  fresh  horse  manure  for 
mulching,  therefore  would  say,  use  it  sparingly,  or  it  will  kill 
your  plants.  a.  g.  w. 

Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

The  peculiarity  mentioned  by  A.  G.  W.  of  soil 
with  an  excess  of  iron  in  it  giving  a  poor  flavor 
to  strawberries,  has  never  been  noticed  by  me.  Ex¬ 
cessive  applications  of  nitrogenous  manures,  such  as 
rich  horse  manure,  have  had  such  an  effect  in  a  few 
instances  that  have  come  to  my  notice.  If  others 
have  noticed  a  lack  of  good  quality  in  any  kinds  of 
fruits  in  soil  that  is  surcharged  with  iron,  it  would  be 
interesting  and  helpful  to  have  them  tell  us  of  it.  It 
has  been  my  belief  that  the  reddish  or  chocolate  soils, 
which  get  their  color  from  oxide  of  iron  in  them,  were 
quite  as  good  as  any  for  fruits,  and  better  than  some. 
Fresh  stable  manure,  if  put  on  berry  plants  or  about 
trees  as  a  mulch,  is  liable  to  ferment  and  heat,  thus 
injuring  them,  especially  if  it  is  in  piles.  I  have 
known  large  fruit  trees  to  be  killed  by  it. 


San  Jose  Scale  ;  Fertilizer  for  Orchards. 

W.  A'.  M. ,  Markham ,  Va. — 1.  How  does  the  San  Jose  scale  look 
on  the  tree,  and  can  the  novice  detect  it  without  the  aid  of  a 
microscope  ?  What  are  its  first  effects  on  the  health  of  the  tree  ?  2. 
I  notice,  when  working  for  borers  in  peach  trees,  bunches  of  little 
thread-like  white  worms  knotted  under  the  gum  ?  What  are  they  ? 
3.  What  is  a  complete  fertilizer  for  a  peach  orchard  ?  4.  Would 
lime  be  of  benefit  upon  an  orchard  now  in  heavy  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  sod,  in  preventing  scab  on  apples,  if  the  orchard  is  plowed 
before  it  is  applied  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  external  appearance  of  the  San  ,Tos6 
scale  is  that  of  a  grayish-brown  ashy  coating  over 
the  trunk  and  limbs  of  a  plant.  When  the  scale  is 
quite  numerous,  there  is  generally  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  in  telling  the  species,  hut  when  there  are  only  a 
few  present,  there  is  always  doubt  of  any  determina¬ 
tion  made  except  by  an  expert.  Another  character 
which  is  very  plainly  seen,  and  usually  can  be  relied 
upon,  is  that  the  bast  tissues  of  the  plant  are  stained 
a  bright  carmine.  When  this  character  is  present 
under  the  scale,  you  can  generally  conclude  that  it  is 
San  Jos6.  2.  The  little  thread-like  worms  noticed  by 
you  in  the  gummy  matter  exuding  from  peach  trees 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  injury.  They  are  simply 
present  because  this  is  a  favorable  situation  for  them 
to  live.  3.  The  formula  for  a  complete  fertilizer  for 
a  peach  orchard  must  always  depend  upon  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  soil  on  which  the  trees  are  grown.  The 
word  “  complete”  implies  that  the  fertilizer  shall  con¬ 
tain  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  a  rough 
way,  I  will  say  that  the  proportions  ought  to  be  from 
two  to  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  six  to  eight  per  cent 
of  potash,  and  four  to  seven  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  4.  The  plowing  of  the  orchard  will  in  no  wise 
prevent  scab  on  the  fruit  and  leaves.  The  addition 
of  lime  to  the  sod  after  plowing  will  help  to  decom¬ 
pose  the  sod,  and  make  the  plant  food  available, 
thereby  strengthening  the  growth  of  the  trees,  but 
mere  vigorous  growth  will  not  prevent  scab. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station.  wm.  b.  alwood. 

A  Dip  for  the  San  Jose  Scale. 

Subscriber,  Ontario. — Burying  ’nursery  stock  in  the  Fall  is  said 
to  destroy  some  scale  insects;  would  it  destroy  the  San  Jose 
scale  ?  Is  there  any  way  practicable  on  the  farm,  of  treating  un¬ 
known  nursery  stock,  that  would  kill  all  the  San  Jos6  scale  with¬ 
out  much  injury  to  the  trees  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLING KRI, AND. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  San  Jos6  scale  would  be 
killed  by  burying  the  infested  nursery  stock  in  the 
soil  in  the  Fall.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever 
been  tried.  I  have  serious  doubts  about  its  killing  all 
the  scales,  or  even  a  large  percentage  of  them.  The 
question  as  to  how  a  farmer  may  practicably  treat 
nursery  stock  for  this  scale,  is  a  very  important  one. 
for  I  believe  that,  eventually,  after  the  law-making 
alarmists  have  had  their  innings,  we  must  depend,  for 
the  control  of  this  pest,  upon  the  reliability  and 
honesty  of  the  nurserymen  who  send  us  stock,  and 
finally  upon  our  own  individual  scrutiny  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  trees.  There  are,  at  least,  two  methods 
by  which  farmers  can  treat  suspected  nursery  stock, 
and  kill  the  scales.  Probably  the  simplest  but  not 
always  the  surest  method  will  be  by  dipping  the  trees 
in  a  strong  solution  of  whale-oil  soap.  Have  your  tin¬ 
smith  make  a  galvanized  iron  tank,  about  8x2x1 
foot,  and  something  in  shape  like  the  one  shown  at 
Fig.  82.  Use  the  soap  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  in  a 
gallon  of  water  ;  about  GO  to  70  gallons  of  this  solution 
will  be  found  the  most  convenient  to  use  in  a  tank  of 
the  size  mentioned.  It  may  be  necessary  to  warm  the 
solution  once  in  a  while,  to  prevent  its  partially 
solidifying,  like  soft  soap  ;  hut  the  best  brands  of  the 
soap  will  often  remain  liquid,  even  when  used  at  the 
strength  recommended.  Perhaps  a  water-tight  wooden 
tank  could  be  made  cheaper,  that  would  answer  every 
purpose.  If  the  stock  be  dipped  in  a  tankful  of  this 
whale-oil  soap  solution  and  left  in  it  for  a  moment, 
until  every  part  of  the  trees  is  thoroughly  wet,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  scales  survive  the 
bath.  The  trees  can  be  dipped  much  quicker,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  more  effectual  than  the  brushing  or 
spraying  of  the  soap  on  the  trees. 

Some  nurserymen  are  fumigating  their  trees  with 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  with  excellent  results  so  far 
as  killing  the  scales  is  concerned.  This  gas  treatment 
is,  doubtless,  the  most  efficacious  method  of  dealing 
with  the  pest  yet  suggestedor  tried.  While  it  requires 
more  care  in  its  manipulation,  it  is  not  beyond  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  average  fruit-grower.  Make  an  air¬ 
tight  box*  large  enough  to  hold  what  one  desires  to 
treat,  of  matched  flooring,  using  white  lead  in  all 
mortises  and  putty  in  the  larger  joints.  It  would  be 
well  to  make  this  box  still  nearer  air-tight  by  cover¬ 
ing  it  closely  with  oiled  muslin  which  should,  also, 
be  well  painted.  Place  the  stock  to  be  fumigated  in 
this  box,  tacking  some  cleats  across  to  hold  the  stock 
in  place  when  the  box  is  inverted.  Turn  the  box 
bottom  side  up,  and  bank  up  around  it  with  well- 
packed  earth,  leaving  two  places  on  one  edge  where 
you  can  insert  the  chemicals.  The  chemicals  neces¬ 
sary  are  fused  cyanide  of  potassium  (98  per  cent  pure) 
and  commercial  sulphuric  acid.  For  each  150  cubic 
feet  of  space  in  the  fumigating  box,  use  two  ounces 
of  the  potassium  cyanide,  three  fluid  ounces  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  eight  ounces  of  water,  for  dormant 
plants  ;  plants  in  full  foliage  may  not  stand  so  strong 
a  dose  of  the  gas. 

Entomologist  F.  A.  Sirrine,  who  has  used  this  treat¬ 
ment  successfully  on  Long  Island,  says  :  “  An  ordi¬ 
nary  glass  fruit  jar  makes  a  good  generator.  The 
fused  cyanide  of  potassium  should  be  weighed  and 
put  into  packages  containing  the  proper  amount  re¬ 
quired  for  each  generator,  so  that  all  the  workmen 
will  have  to  do  will  be  to  empty  the  package  into  the 
generator  after  having  placed  it  under  the  box.  He 
should  be  provided  with  two  measures,  one  for  the 
acid  and  one  for  the  water.  The  acid  and  water  should 
be  put  into  the  generator  before  the  latter  is  placed 
under  the  box.  Put  the  generator  containing  the  acid 
and  water  under  the  box,  and  as  soon  as  the  potassium 
cyanide  is  dropped  into  the  generator,  the  hole  under 
the  box  should  be  closed  with  a  short  piece  of  board, 
and  banked  with  earth.  It  is  best  to  run  the  gener¬ 
ator  during  cloudy  days,  or  during  early  morning  and 
late  in  the  afternoon.  The  gas  should  be  allowed  to 
act  for  one  hour.” 

There  is  now  no  possible  chance  of  ever  externum 
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a  ting-  the  San  Jos6  scale  here  in  the  East,  and  the 
sooner  fruit  growers  realize  this  fact  the  better.  The 
insect  has  already  escaped  from  orchards,  and  is  breed¬ 
ing  on  wild  trees  and  shrubs  in  several  localities.  We 
can  never  legislate  it  out  of  existence,  and  public 
opinion  will  rarely  support  mandatory  or  non-recom¬ 
pensing  laws  against  it.  Doubtless,  much  good  may 
be  accomplished  by  enactments  providing  for  experts. 
not  politicians ,  whose  business  it  may  be  to  visit  and 
carefully  inspect  nurseries,  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
investigate  every  suspected  case  in  orchards.  But 
such  inspectors  should  not  be  vested  with  power  to 
destroy  trees  without  partial  recompense  to  the  own¬ 
ers.  A  State  could  very  properly  empower  such  an 
inspector  to  aid  the  owner  in  every  way  to  eradicate 
thescale,  even  at  the  State’s  expense  in  some  cases  ;  but 
we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  insect  and  the  best 
methods  of  combating  it  to  warrant,  in  my  belief,  such 
mandatory  measures  as  some  States  are  attempting  to 
enforce.  Many  orchardists  are  now  successfully  con¬ 
trolling  the  pest,  and  it  will  finally  result  in  the  “  sur- 
vival-of-the-fittest  ”  orchardist. 

Early  and  Late  Potatoes;  Quinces. 

A.  N.  So.  Pittsford,  N.  H. — 1.  Are  the  Carman  No.  1  and  No. 
3  potatoes  subject  to  rot  ?  Which  is  the  better  of  the  two  ?  2. 
What  can  you  say  about  the  Cambridge  Russet  and  the  Money 
Maker  ?  3.  Will  you  name  what  you  consider  the  best  e.arly,  best 
intermediate,  and  best  late  varieties ?  -1.  What  is  the  best  vari¬ 
ety  of  Blood  turnip  beet  for  general  purposes?  5.  Will  the  quince 
succeed  in  this  latitude  ?  Are  quinces  profitable,  and  what  is  the 
best  variety  ? 

Ans. — 1.  In  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  they  are  not 
subject  to  rot.  The  No.  1  is  an  intermediate,  the  No. 
3  rather  late,  so  that  they  may  not  be  compared.  2. 
Both  are  highly  praised  by  the  introducers,  but  they 
are  on  probation  as  yet.  3.  We  would  name  the  Bovee 
and  Algoma  as  the  best  early  potatoes,  judging  by 
their  behavior  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  Carman  No. 
1  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as,  respectively,  the  best  in¬ 
termediate  and  late  kinds.  4.  Electric  and  Columbia 
for  early,  Edmund  Blood  turnip  for  late.  5.  The 
Orange  is  the  best  quince,  so  far  as  thoroughly  tried. 
Whether  profitable  or  not  depends  upon  the  demand 
of  your  nearby  market. 

How  to  Cultivate  Nursery  Stock. 

E.  T. ./.,  lioonville,  I  rid. — How  should  nursery  stock  be  cultivated 
during  the  first  and  second  years’  growth  of  the  apple,  pear  and 
peach  ? 

Ans. — Prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  as  for  plant¬ 
ing  beets  or  other  garden  truck.  Mark  out  rows  3  % 
feet  apart,  dibble  in  the  grafts  with  dibble  or  spade, 
leaving  only  the  top  bud  out  of  the  ground;  after 
the  grafts  start  so  one  can  see  to  cultivate,  go  through 
with  a  cultivator  which  does  not  throw  earth  towards 
the  grafts.  Hoe  and  weed  out  carefully,  after  the 
second  cultivating,  then  go  through  the  rows  with  cul¬ 
tivator  once  every  two  weeks,  or  oftener  if  weeds 
grow,  until  the  last  of  August.  Weed  the  rows  of 
grafts  when  necessary.  It  will  be  no  more  trouble  to 
cultivate  the  grafts  than  corn,  after  the  first  culti¬ 
vating  and  weeding.  The  second  and  third. years, 
give  the  same  frequent  cultivation.  In  the  Winter  of 
the  first  year,  trim  off  the  lower  branches,  if  any, 
leaving  only  one  straight  stalk  for  the  body.  For 
peaches,  prepare  the  ground  fine  as  above.  Mark  out 
rows  3%  feet,  and  plant  the  pits  six  inches  apart.  The 
kernel  of  the  pit  should  be  picked  out ;  do  not  plant 
the  uncracked  pit.  Cover  1  %  inch  deep.  Cultivate, 
weed  and  keep  clean,  and  the  last  of  August  or  the 
first  week  in  September,  bud  the  young  trees.  If  E. 
T.  J.  is  not  posted  in  raising  young  trees,  my  advice 
to  him  is  to  let  it  alone.  He  can  buy  trees  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  raised,  and  with  the  strong  compe¬ 
tition  there  is  now  in  the  nursery  business,  one  not 
being  well  posted  in  the  business  may  become  stranded 
before  he  is  aware  of  it.  edwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

Mulch  for  Currants. 

A.  II.,  Beamsmlle,  Ont. — Would  a  mulch  do  any  harm  to  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  on  land  that  is  thoroughly  underdrained,  if  left  on 
for  several  years  ? 

Ans. — We  think  that  the  plants  would  grow  more 
thriftily  if  the  mulch  were  dug  under  and  renewed 
from  time  to  time. 

Burning  Lime  ;  Blasting  Under  Water. 

./.  IT.  if.,  White  Hall,  Va.—l.  What  is  the  best  practical  method  of 
burning  lime,  or  of  constructing  a  kiln  to  be  burned  with  wood 
for  farm  use  ?  2.  How  can  I  remove  rock  in  a  spring  house,  two 
feet  under  water?  It  is  solid,  and  would  have  to  be  blasted. 

Ans. — 1.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  be  wise  for 
J.  W.  B.  to  pay  freight  on  oyster  shells,  as  he  could 
not  obtain  them  in  quantity  nearer  than  Richmond, 
83  miles  from  his  station.  If  any  one,  however,  has 
discovered  a  bed  of  limestone  in  the  neighborhood  of 
White  Ilall.  it  would  be  a  piece  of  news  that  I  and 
many  others,  including  the  railroad  company,  would 
hail  with  delight.  Wood  is  a  small  consideration  in 
his  neighborhood.  Having  the  carbonate  of  calcium, 
either  in  the  shape  of  shells  or  stone,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  heat  the  same  to  redness,  when  the  carbonic 
acid  is  expelled  and  the  oxide  of  calcium,  lime,  is  left. 
This  may  be  done  in  many  ways.  In  his  case.  I  would 


place  a  number  of  dry  pine  logs  parallel  with  each 
other,  12  to  18  inches  apart,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
“  lightwood  ”  knots  between.  Crosswise  I  would  place 
stout  seasoned  wood,  and  another  layer  crossing  this. 
Now  pile  on  the  material  to  be  converted  into  lime, 
leaving  some  space  around  this  wood  platform  clear. 
Pine  knots  mixed  with  the  material  will  help  the 
cause.  In  case  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  burned,  it  is 
better  to  have  alternate  layers  of  wood.  When 
all  is  ready,  fire  at  as  many  points  as  possible  to  insure 
even  settling  of  the  mass,  and  make  sure  that  it  is  cold 
before  undertaking  to  handle  it.  Better  use  too  much 
wood  than  not  enough. 

2.  Inspection  of  the  premises  would  be  necessary  to 
give  the  advice  that  might  be  best.  A  hole  could  be 
drilled  through  the  water  into  the  rock.  Dynamite 
would  have  to  be  used  and,  of  course,  waterproof 
fuse.  But  the  exploder  must  not  become  damp.  This 
may  be  prevented  by  carefully  tying  the  casing  around 
the  fuse  and  securely  packing  the  joint  with  hard  soap 
sufficiently  soft  to  mash  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers.  Under  the  water,  tamping  will  scarcely  be 
necessary.  Unless  the  building  can  be  temporarily 
moved  to  one  side,  damage  will  result  if  too  large  a 
charge  be  used.  Placing  a  few  logs  across  the  spring, 
on  these  a  good  lot  of  stout  brush,  and  some  cord  sticks 
on  this,  will  prevent,  to  a  great  extent,  the  flying  of 
the  stones.  I  do  not  recall  any  very  bold  springs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  White  Hall,  and  J.  W.  B.  could, 
probably,  get  out  the  water  by  means  of  a  siphon  or 
hand  pump  easily  constructed  with  a  piece  of  pipe,  a 
rod  and  a  little  leather.  Within  13  miles  of  him,  are 
hundreds  of  men,  white  and  colored,  who  understand 
such  work,  and  it  would  pay  him  to  spend  the  35  cents 
car  fare  and  consult  with  some  of  these,  and.  if  possi- 
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ble,  hire  two  or  three  to  do  the  work.  From  the 
nature  of  the  work,  three  would  likely  cost  him  less 
in  the  end  than  than  two.  J.  c.  senger. 

Hulling  and  Cleaning  Sorghum  Seed. 

F.  6'.,  Tuela ,  Saddleworth,  South  Australia.— Is  there  any  simple 
yet  effective  way  of  cleaning  sorghum  seed  from  the  heads,  any 
simple  machine  that  will  separate  the  seeds  without  Injury  ? 
Holding  the  head  with  one  hand  and  raking  off  the  seed  with  a 
currycomb  with  the  other  hand,  is  the  best  plan  of  which  I  know, 
but  this  brings  off  a  good  many  bunches,  and  is  tedious. 

Ans. — An  ordinary  clover-seed  huller,  properly  ad¬ 
justed,  and  supplied  with  sieves  and  screens  of  suit¬ 
able  mesh,  will  do  perfect  work  in  hulling  and  clean¬ 
ing  sorghum  seed,  and  leave  it  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  sowing.  e.  G.  Packard. 

Pasture  for  a  Kentucky  Orchard. 

W.  IT.  P.,  Lexington,  Kg. — I  have  a  40-acre  apple  orchard,  soil  a 
yellow  clay,  containing  little  or  no  humus,  and  inclined  to  bake 
very  hard.  It  has  been  cropped  by  renters  for  many  years,  and 
was  seeded  to  Timothy  two  years  ago,  but  no  stand  was  secured. 
It  has  grown  up  to  weeds  and  wild  grass  since,  and  has  been 
used  as  pasture.  The  trees  are  about  15  years  old,  and  bore 
moderate  crops  of  fruit  in  1896  and  1897.  Fruit  last  year  was 
numerous  but  small,  and  a  very  heavy  crop  in  1895.  So  many 
trees  have  been  destroyed  that  it  would  seem  poor  policy  to  keep 
the  land  exclusively  for  apples,  and  the  soil  needs  the  addition  of 
fertilizer  and  vegetable  matter,  but  I  can  not  afford  to  purchase 
fertilizers,  etc.,  and  thought  to  plant  to  cow  peas  and  Soja  beans, 
sown  in  drills  3  to  3^  feet  apart,  and  cultivated  thoroughly  as 
late  as  possible.  At  the  last  working,  I  had  planned  to  sow  rye  on 
the  larger  area,  Crimson  clover  and  rape  on  smaller  areas,  and 
follow  again  with  cow  peas  and  Soja  beans.  Part  of  the  cow  peas 
and  Soja  beans  are  to  be  cut  for  hay,  and  the  rest  pastured  with 
hogs,  and  the  winter  crops  to  be  pastured  with  hogs  and  horses, 
and  then  turned  under  in  May  preparatory  to  planting  the  peas 
and  beans  again.  Will  this  plan  be  successful  in  this  latitude 
and  on  such  soil  ? 

Ans. — It  is  best  to  devote  any  piece  of  land  that  is 
in  orchard  to  the  fruit  crop  alone,  except  while  it  is 
young,  and  before  the  trees  need  the  entire  space.  In 
this  case,  there  are  so  many  spaces  where  trees  are 
missing  that  it  might  be  well  to  reset  with  new  trees 
sufficient  to  fill  up  to  the  normal  number.  The  idea 
of  making  a  combined  hog  pasture  and  orchard  of  the 
land  is  good,  but  I  would  object  to  horses  among  the 
trees,  because  they  will  browse  them.  The  cow  peas 
and  Soja  beans  would  be  very  good  in  the  orchard, 
and  the  plan  to  cultivate  them  is  especially  commend¬ 
able.  The  cultivation  of  the  orchard  should  be  begun 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  land  can  be  worked,  and 
kept  up  until  dune,  when  the  peas  or  beans  may  be 
planted  in  rows  and  then  cultivated  until  they  are  too 
large.  When  they  are  ripe,  the  hogs  may  be  turned 
in  to  feed  on  them,  and  the  vines  left  on  the  ground 


until  Spring.  Or,  Crimson  clover  may  be  sown  about 
the  last  of  July,  and  left  to  grow  until  Spring.  In 
either  case,  cultivation  should  begin  early.  These 
crops  will  add  nitrogen  and  humus  to  the  soil,  and 
greatly  help  the  trees.  Rye  will  add  nothing  to  the 
soil,  and  if  left  on  late  in  the  Spring,  will  be  a  positive 
injury.  The  idea  of  getting  horse  pasturage  out  of 
the  orchard  is  unwise,  but  hogs  are  a  benefit  if  fed 
grain.  H.  R.  V.  n. 

A  Bit  of  Fence  Law. 

<;.  W.  P..  Hamburg,  N.  Y. — 1.  A  and  B  own  adjoining  farms. 
A’s  is  all  under  cultivation.  One  end  of  B’s  is  used  for  pasture, 
The  only  line  fence  maintained  is  that  next  the  pasture.  Must 
A  build  and  repair  one-lialf  this  fence,  or  must  B  do  it  all?  2. 
Where  the  land  on  both  sides  of  a  line  fence  is  used  for  pasture, 
and  one  party  neglects  his  half  of  the  fence,  is  he  not  liable  for 
any  damage  that  may  come  from  his  or  his  neighbor’s  cattle 
getting  over  his  half  of  the  fence  ? 

Ans. — 1.  A  and  B  are  each  required  to  make  and 
maintain  a  just  and  equitable  portion  of  the  division 
fence  between  such  lands,  except  when  they  otherwise 
agree.  If  disputes  arise  between  the  owners  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  lands,  concerning  the  liability  of  either  party  to 
make  or  maintain  any  division  fence,  or  the  proportion 
or  particular  part  of  the  fence  to  be  made  or  main¬ 
tained  by  either  of  them,  such  disputes  shall  be  settled 
by  fence  viewers  chosen  by  the  parties.  2.  If  any  person 
who  is  liable  to  contribute  to  the  erection  or  repair  of 
a  division  fence,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  and 
maintain  his  proportion  of  such  fence,  or  shall  permit 
the  same  to  be  out  of  repair,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
the  party  injured  all  such  damages  as  shall  accrue 
thereby,  to  be  ascertained  and  appraised  by  any  two 
fence  viewers,  and  to  be  recovered  with  costs.  Art. 
V.,  chap.  20,  sections  100-103  and  105  Gen.  Laws,  New 
York. 

Silo  Building  and  Filling. 

E.  S.  K.,  Stryker sville,  iV.  Y. — I  have  a  barn  26  x  36  feet,  and  14 
feet  high.  I  intend  to  put  12-foot  posts  on  top  of  the  plate,  and  in 
one  half  of  the  hay  mow,  build  a  silo  12  x  12  x  30  feet  high.  1.  Will 
2  x  8  inches  be  strong  enough  for  girths?  2.  How  far  apart?  3. 
Will  2x 4  hemlock  make  a  good  tub  silo?  4.  Will  it  be  too  large 
for  feeding  eight  or  ten  cows  through  the  Summer?  I  shall  have 
to  keep  them  in  the  barn  the  year  ’round. 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  recommend  that  2  x  10-inch  stuff 
be  used  for  girths,  that  they  be  used  double,  and  be 
spiked  together  at  the  corners  with  heavy  wire  nails. 
2.  The  first  girths  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  silo, 
the  next  one  three  feet  higher,  the  next  four  feet 
above,  and  the  distance  may  be  increased  by  one-half 
foot  each  time  until  the  girths  are  six  feet  apart  at 
the  top  of  the  silo.  3.  Two  by  four  hemlock,  if  first-class 
stuff,  will  make  a  good  tub  silo.  It  is  not  quite  so  good  as 
White  pine  or  Georgia  pine,  but  it  will  last  for  years; 
2x6  stuff  would  do  as  well.  4.  If  the  silo  is  filled  slowly, 
or  is  allowed  to  settle  so  that  there  will  be  but  little 
loss  from  settling,  a  silo  of  the  size  mentioned  will 
be  large  enough  for  10  cows.  If  you  propose  keeping 
cows  in  the  barn  through  the  Summer,  I  recommend 
that  you  grow  some  soiling  or  forage  crop  to  cut  and 
feed  green  during  Summer.  The  cows  will  relish 
it  better  than  they  will  ensilage  after  warm  weather 
comes.  I..  A.  c 

Lumber  for  a  Tub  Silo. 

I.  N.  C.,  Litchfield,  N.  II.  -In  Thk  It.  N.-Y.  of  December  25,  you 
say  that  a  tub  silo  can  be  built  complete  for  about  what  the 
matched  sheathing  would  cost.  I  intend  to  build  a  silo  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  and  want  all  the  information  I  can  get.  I  intend  to 
get  the  lumber  sawed  this  Winter.  I  have  either  hard  pine  or 
White  pine;  which  would  be  better?  How  thick  should  it  be 
sawed?  I  purpose  to  let  it  season  until  next  August;  will  that 
be  all  right  ?  I  can  have  the  silo  1 1*4  feet  in  diiimeter  and  24  feet 
high.  Should  the  edges  of  the  plank  be  beveled ;  if  so,  how 
much  ?  What  should  I  use  for  hoops,  and  how  should  they  be 
made  ?  How  should  the  floor  be  constructed  ?  How  much  lumber 
will  I  need?  Will  such  a  silo  be  durable?  Won’t  it  shrink  and 
collapse  during  the  Summer?  How  many  hoops  should  it  have  ? 
Do  you  recommend  cutting  ensilage,  or  putting  it  in  whole  ? 

Ans. — We  recommend  the  White  pine  for  use  in  con¬ 
structing  the  tub  silo.  Staves  should  be  two  inches 
thick  and  six  inches  wide.  If  the  lumber  is  allowed 
to  season  from  now  until  next  August,  it  should  be  in 
good  condition  for  use  in  the  silo.  A  silo  11%  feet  in 
diameter  will  have  a  circumference  of  36.1  feet.  When 
you  have  the  staves  cut  at  the  mill,  tell  the  sawyer 
that  you  want  the  edges  of  the  staves  beveled  so  that 
they  will  fit  when  set  up  in  a  circle  of  36.1  feet.  Use 
for  hoops,  five-eighths-inch  round  steel.  We  wish 
that  some  manufacturer  who  can  supply  these  round 
steel  hoops  and  the  lugs  for  tightening  and  loosening, 
would  advertise  the  fact  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  For  details 
as  to  construction,  see  the  article  in  connection  with  the 
drawing  of  the  tub  silo  which  appeared  two  weeks 
ago.  You  will  need  about  75  staves,  six  inches  in 
width,  two  inches  thick  and  24  feet  high.  If  you  can¬ 
not  easily  procure  material  the  required  length,  have 
the  staves  tongued  and  grooved  on  the  end.  Break 
joints  when  setting  up,  use  hot  coal  tar  as  a  filler,  and 
an  air-tight  joint  will  be  secured.  The  tub  silo  should 
be  the  most  durable  of  any  constructed.  The  fact 
that  it  dries  out  when  empty,  is  one  of  its  good  fea¬ 
tures.  It  will  not  collapse  if  staples  are  used  over  the 
hoops.  Cut  the  corn  in  lengths  of  from  one-half  inch 
to  one  inch,  and  never  put  corn  in  the  silo  whole.  L.  A.  c. 
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Catalogue  Review 
Overflow. 

A.  G.  Hum.  &  Son,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
— A  catalogue  of  large  and  small  fruits, 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc. — 30 
pages. 

It.  D.  Cole,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. — A  price 
list  of  large  and  small  fruits  with  in¬ 
structions,  the  result  of  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  of  how  to  care  for  trees  and 
plants  upon  arrival. 

O.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Mich. — 
A  catalogue  (25  pages)  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  grape  vines,  etc. — straw¬ 
berry  plants  being  a  specialty. 

J.  n.  Lindsley,  White  House.  N.  J. — 
A  special  circular  regarding  the  Crosby, 
Elberta,  Champion  and  Iron  Mountain 
peaches.  These  are  offered  by  the  100 
for  from  $3  to  $0,  and  by  the  dozen  for 
from  50  cents  to  $1.25. 

T.  Graham  Ashmkad,  Williamson,  N. 
Y. — A  circular  setting  forth  the  merits 
of  the  Columbian  raspberry,  and  they 
are  well  set  forth.  Also  a  circular  of  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  I’ekin  Ducks. 
These  are  Mr.  Ash  mead’s  specialties.  He 
sells  either  the  stock  or  the  eggs. 

J.  T.  Thompson,  Oneida,  N.  Y. — Mr. 
Thompson  is  the  originator  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  raspberry.  It  is  an  improved 
Shaffer's  Colossal — improved  in  that  the 
plants  are  hardier  and  of  exceptional 
vigor ;  in  that  they  bear  more  fruit  and 
the  berries  cling  more  firmly  to  the  stem. 
It  is,  without  question,  the  best  of  its 
class.  Many  testimonials  from  good  men 
show  that  our  estimate  of  the  Columbian 
is  not  exaggerated. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  berry  plants,  grape  vines,  etc. 
Mr.  Farmer  classifies  strawberries  in  this 
wise  :  First,  Lazyman's  berries  ;  second, 
the  Other  Varieties,  which  will  not  stand 
neglect,  yet  do  not  require  the  very 
highest  kind  of  culture  :  third,  Those 
Requiring  High  Culture;  fourth,  My 
Own  Selection.  After  testing  hundreds 
of  varieties,  Mr.  Farmer  makes  a  list  of 
his  choice.  A  copy  of  “  Farmer  on  the 
Strawberry  ”  will  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

William  Elliott  &  Sons,  54  and  56  Dey 
Street,  New  York. — “  An  Exhaustive 
Treatise  on  What  to  Huy  and  How  to 
Grow  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds.”  It 
is  a  large-sized  catalogue  of  85  pages, 
four  of  which  are  given  to  specialties. 
One  colored  page  shows  Elliott’s  Earliest 
Market  pea,  Country  Gentleman  sweet 
corn.  Trianon  Cos  lettuce,  Elliott’s  Per¬ 
fection  celery,  onions  and  radishes.  One 
package  each  of  these  will  be  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  for  20  cents.  Many  other  collec¬ 
tions  are  offered  at  reduced  prices.  An¬ 
other  colored  page  shows  single  Dahlias, 
Cornflowers,  single  Chrysanthemums, 
dwarf  Marvel  of  Peru  ;  the  collection  for 
50  cents. 

Geo  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — A 
catalogue  of  small  fruits  as  well  as  a 
pamphlet  of  30  pages  of  “  What  They 
Say”  regarding  Campbell’s  Early  grape. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  more  and  more  occasion 
to  feel  glad  that  it  was  the  first  to  tell 
in  print  of  the  merits  of  this  new  black 
grape  whose  introduction,  we  believe, 
marks  one  of  those  phenomenal  advance¬ 
ments  in  grape  culture,  no  less  import¬ 
ant  than  was  the  introduction  of  the 
Concord  or  the  Delaware.  The  pamphlet, 
“What  They  Say”,  gives  testimonials 
from  the  leading  grape  g-rowers  of  no 
less  than  30  States  and  Territories  to  the 
effect  that  1st,  it  is  in  quality  better  than 


the  Concord ;  that  2nd,  the  pulp  is  less 
acid  about  the  seeds  ;  that  3d,  it  is  free 
of  foxiness  ;  that  4th,  it  is  nearly  one 
month  earlier  than  the  Concord  ;  that 
5th,  the  berries  and  bunches  are  fully  as 
large  and  that  6th,  the  vines  are  hardier. 
The  above  is  our  opinion  of  the  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early  in  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
and  in  so  far  as  our  experience  teaches 
us.  On  the  last  page  of  the  catalogue, 
appears  a  colored  portrait  of  a  specimen 
bunch  of  the  Campbell's  Early.  Mr. 
Josselyn  is  the  introducer,  also,  of  the 
Fay’s  Prolific  currant,  and  the  Red 
Jacket  gooseberry. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — 
Wholesale. price  list  (32nd  year)  of  grape 
vines  and  small  fruits.  Established  in 
1866,  this  firm  now  claims  to  have  the 
largest  stock  of  grape  vines  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Here  are  examples  of  the  prices 
charged  :  100  one-year-old  Concords,  $1  ; 
100  Brightons,  $2  ;  100  Niagaras  or  Wor¬ 
dens,  $1.20;  100  Catawbas,  $1.40;  J00 
Moore’s  Early,  $1.80.  For  scarcer  varie¬ 
ties,  or  those  that  propagate  less  readily, 
higher  prices  are  charged.  For  instance, 
100  Green  Mountains  are  $11  ;  Campbell’s 
Early,  $60.  The  lists  of  other  small 
fruits  are  full,  and  the  prices  equally 
moderate. 

Edward  W.  Cone,  Menomonie,  Wis. — 
A  descriptive  novelty  list  and  report  of 
new  strawberries.  Clyde,  Arrow,  Splen¬ 
did,  Gertrude  and  Mary,  are  regarded  as 
the  leaders  of  the  new  kinds.  Patrick, 
King, Worthy, Fountain,  Kyle  and  Blonde 
are  also  described  at  length. 

Also,  Cone’s  Plant  Book,  that  gives 
further  information  as  to  the  best  of  the 
new  strawberries.  The  new  Weston 
strawberry  is  valued  highly  by  many 
authorities,  among  them  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Station.  Mr.  Cone  offers 
one  variety  of  potato.  It  is  the  Early 
Pink  Eye.  He  finds  it  earlier  than  any 
other  variety  that  he  has  tried,  and  “  no 
other  very  early  sort  produces  so  large 
a  crop  of  uniformly  good  tubers.  It 
is  one  of  the  latest  to  sprout  in  storage, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  keeper.” 
At  the  Rural  Grounds,  three  hills  yielded 
seven  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  564 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


On  the  Farm 


Spring  is  the  Cleansing  Season— 
Don’t  Neglect  Your  Health. 

Spring  is  the  season  for  cleansing  and  renew¬ 
ing.  Everywhere  accumulations  of  waste  are 
being  removed  and  preparations  for  the  new  life 
of  another  season  are  being  made.  This  is  the 
time  for  cleansing  your  blood  with  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  It  will  expel  all  humors,  cure  boils 
and  pimples,  and  give  you  vigor  and  vitality. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  $1:  six  for  $5.  Get  only  Hood’s. 


Hood’s  Pills 


act  easily,  promptly  and 


Paragon  Chestnut  Crafts 

FOR  SALE.  Address 

I).  C.  WINE  BRENER,  Frederick,  Md. 


F  vt.RGRt.ENS  S 

!“"100  6  to  8  in.,  *1.00;  choice  of  32  packages 
J tOO  choice,  transplanted,  2  feet,  *10.00  pre 
Ipaid.  Millions  to  offer:  hardy  varieties 
■all  sizes  ORNAMENTAL  &  FRUIT  TREES 
l  Shrubs,  vines,  etc.  Catalogue  prices 
and  40  great  bargains  Sent  FREE, 
D.  HILL,  Everg  reen  Specalist 

Local  Agents  Wanted.  DUNDEE,  |Ll 


D  ITir  QJIHFriiltind 
r\.  CL  Ci  w  (Ornamental. 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedging,  Ac.  New 
Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO..  MOBSISVILU .  9k. 


Fruit,  Forest, 

Ornamental, 

Evergreen 

SHRUBBERY,  ROSES,  GRAPE  VINES, 

Small  Fruits,  California  Privet,  etc. 

The  above-named  Trees  we  grow  in  large 
quantities,  and  have  a  full  assortment  of 
fine  healthy  Trees  to  offer  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  All  free  from  “San  Jos6  Scale.” 

Send  for  our  free  Catalogue  of  64  pages 


ADDRESS 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons 

NEW  CANAAN ,  CONN. 


Ours  is  the  Most  Complete 
Department  Nursery  |^d 
in  the  U.  S.  I"  1  1  lto  Sf 


Can  supply 
all  your 
wants  from 
Flower 
Vegetable  Seeds 
to  Street  Trees  at  low 
rates.  We  publish  one  of  the  leading  Seed,  Plant 
'and  Tree  Catalogues  issued,  which  will  be  mailed 
free.  Send  for  it  now,  it  wiil  save  you  money.  Try  us,  can  refer  you  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  Forty-three  years  of  square 
dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have  hundreds  of  car¬ 
loads  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 

We  send  by  mail  postpaid,  Seeds, Vtulbft^Plauts^KoKCB^Sniall  Ktc.  Safe  arrival 

and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  44th  year,  32  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  553,  Painesville,  O. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  including  all  desirable 
novelties.  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have 
it.  “An  indispensable  catalogue.” —Country  Gentleman. 

e*  ELLWANCER  Sl  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.  gg 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200*page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THF 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNINC,  Reading,  Mass. 


TRY  US  f  or  the  BEST 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  SMALL  FRUITS.  You  get 

the  finest  stock  grown,  at  cheapest  prices,  avoiding  all  middlemen’s  profits,  by  buying 
direct  from  Reid’s  Nurseries.  Write  for  catalogue,  suggestions,  estimates.  Try  Star 
Strawberry,  Eldorado  Blackberry.  You  can  feel  assured  of  square  dealing,  fair  treatment 

at  REID'S  NURSERIES  BR,S0RT 


NOVELTIES  IN  NEW  GARDEN  FRUITS 

Nf«w  nP^rarf  APP!®»  1  year  trees.  -  Per  dstm. 


<< 

M 


«•  oidcn  ffiayberry,  grows  In  tree  form,  cl 

Japan  Tree  Strawberry  {Strawberry  Raepberry )  very  beautiful,  -  “ 


_ . _ _ _ _ _  . _ _  „  Raepberry) 

Loudon  Red  Raspberry,  best  and  hardiest  red  raepberry 
Abyssinian  Tomato  ( Phyealie  Japoniea )  excellent  for  preserving. 

Set  of  8,  one  each,  only  $1.25,  postpaid.  New  84-page  Guide,  FREE. 

THE  CO NARD  &  JONES  CO.,  West  Grove, 

'  _  ’  ......  -  —  -  W! 


ripen  before  strawberries,  “ 


known. 


TREES 


and  especially  all  Fruit  T rees,  should  be  propagated  with  a  view  to 
Long  Life  and  Productiveness.  o«r  principle  is  correct  and 
needs  uo  defense,  but  if  in  doubt,  will  furnish  proof.  Well-guarded 
Parentage  in  propagation,  results  in  sturdy,  Vigorous  Con- 
Stitution  in  all  plant  life.  No  “  job  ”  or  “  bargain  lots  ”.  Customers 
in  cold  regions  witness  to  Constitutional  Hardiness  of  our 
T rees.  We  only  promise  best  values  and  freedom  from  disappointment.  New  Catalogue  ready. 


Cayuga  Nurseries. 
Established  1847. 


WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAP. 


It’s  natural  to  want  good  value  for  every  dollar  in  these  times,  but  in  trying  to  get  it,  don’t  jump  at. 
something  cheap,  and  “trust  to  luck,”  but  look  before  you  leap.  A  few  cents  difference  in  price  may 
make  DOLLARS  difference  TO  YOU  in  after  results.  Take  a  safe  course  and  run  no  risks;  send 
for  ROGERS  catalogue  of  BUSINESS  TREES.  Customers  say  it’s  a  clean,  neat,  bright,  honest,  cora- 
. sense  little  hook,  giving  just  the  Information  that  buyers  want  to  know. 

If  you  want  IOO  cents’  worth  for  a  dollar,  and  want  to  buv  where  every  dollar  COUNTS,  you 
run  no  risk  when  you  place  your  orders  with 


THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  New  York. 


Health,  Happiness,  Gash  and  Gomfort 

may  be  yours  if  you  purchase  our  trees  and  plants  and  care  for  them.  Free  catalogue  tells  varieties  to  set. 
Only  the  best  offered.  Buy  of  growers,  save  money,  labor  and  disappointment. 

S3?'  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  W1CKSON  PLUM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


THE  BUTLER  &  JEWELL  CO.,  CROMWELL,  CONN. 


SJAjjG  Trait  Book 

wWlMLnl  Millions  of  marketsorts  A  cost  LESS.  Yet  \|fll^*J  Stark,  Mo. 

,  Black  Ben  Da-  VZC  better  quahty  fA  “ijf IS  Rockport,  ill. 

e  Jap— EVERYTHING.  >  ■  u  n  ■  —  ifl  impossible.  W  BKU"  Dansville,  N.Y. 


free,  write  quick,— «  a  marvel  of  \»/_  DA  V  f"DF’ir>HT 
exact  orchard  information ;»  fine  YY  “  W  t\  I  I  l\LI  Ul  I  I 

colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  100  photos,  f  XA  DK  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


old  <fc  new:  Ben  Davis, 
vis;  Elberta;  Red  June 


“FRUITS  OF  WATER,” 

- - r  „  i:<n  f _ _ 1*. _  _ ...  -•  c _ 


a  new  book,  new  methods,  live  ideas,  np-to-date  facts. 
How  to  grow  largest,  most  beautiful  fruit 
at  small  cost.  Reduces  fertilizer  bills.  Increases 
profits  IOO  to  700  per  cent.,  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  life  of  fruit,  culture.  1200  acres  in  fruitB.  Catalogue  new  peaches,  Japan  plains,  chestnuts,  small 
fruits,  etc.,  free  with  this  book  to  those  who  mention  this  paper  and  send  name  of  one  or  more  fruit  growers. 

Address  at  once.  JT.  11.  HALE,  .South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


FITZGERALD 
PEACH  TREES. 

A  large  stock  of  the  above  at  a  low 
price,  in  the  following  sizes  :  2  to  3  feet, 
3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet.  Address 


A.  D.  FRA  TT. 

NURSERYMAN, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


1,000 


Peach  for  *15;  500,  $8;  frt.  prep 
to  any  station  east  of  Mississi 
River.  Nice,  healthy,  well-roc 
-  height  two  to  three  feet  trees, 

full  stock  of  best  varieties  of  Strawberry  and  ot 
Small  Fruit  plants.  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  ot 
fruit  trees  at  wholesale  prices.  No  scale.  Jer 
Yellow  and  Red  Sweet  Potato  Seed;  No.  1  stock 
per  barrel  of  three  bushels  each.  Address 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N. , 


PPAPU  Pill  TURK-  Just  issued  by  the  West 

I  LHUn  UULIUMLj  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  con¬ 
tains  lull  information  on  the  subject  of  Peach  Grow¬ 
ing,  gives  the  best  and  most  reliable  Information  in 
regard  to  the  Yellows.  How  to  plant,  cultivate,  fer¬ 
tilize  and  market  the  crop.  Gives  full  description  of 
over  40  varieties.  No  one  growing  a  dozen  trees  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  work.  Price  50c.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  to  K.  N.-Y.  readers  for  8  2-cent  stamps. 

WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  CO..  Bridgeton,  N.  J, 


nubskby  bow  now:  fresh  dug,  w'el!  packed  and 
bight  in  BVEBY  wav.  Get  our  catalogue  belore 
ordering,  and  you  will  learn  how  to  save  money. 

C.  F.  MacNAIR  &  CO..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


Large  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Trees  and 
Plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1869.  150  acres.  The 
Geo.  A  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansville.  N.  Y 


1,000  Peach  Trees  ?££  ybSd,r3 

to  3  ft.,  mostly  branched,  with  freight  prepaid  to  any 
station  east  of  Miss.  River  for  *19;  or  500  for  $11. 
Sample  prepaid.  25c.  Other  sized  trees  proportional 
prices.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  No.  4,  Stockley.  Del. 


D q o  L  a  specialty.  Other 

I  UCI  v I  I  I  I  vt/9  stock,  too.  Don’t 
buy  without  first  seeing  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 
W  M.  PETERS,  Wesley.  Md. 


STANDARD  VALUE 

Counts  for  more  in  the  selection  of  fruit 
trees  than  almost  any  other  place.  Why  f 
Because  fruit  trees  are  bought  on  faith.  We 
have  the  standard  kind  of  all  the  leading 
varietios.Frult  Trees,Berry  Plants, 
Evergreens,  etc.,  etc.  Strong,  healthy 
trees  tree  from  Black  Knot,  Yellows, 
Blight,  Scale,  etc.,  etc.  Do  not  place  your 
spring  order  until  you  get  our  catalogue 
and  prices.  Sent  free;  write  to-day. 

J.W.  MILLER  CQ-Boi  ^Freeport, UL 
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bushels  to  the  acre.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  large  proportion  of  unmarket¬ 
able  size.  We  dare  say  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  further  trial. 

John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md. — 
A  descriptive  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes 
and  small  fruits.  Mr.  Hall  makes  a 
specialty  of  second-crop  seed  potatoes, 
and  tells  why  they  are  superior  to  home 
or  northern-grown  seed.  He  lays  special 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  so-called  second-crop  pota¬ 
toes,  the  undesirable  kind  being  merely 
late  potatoes  whose  growth  is  usually 
stopped  by  frost  before  maturity,  while 
the  other  and  desirable  sorts  are  tubers 
which  are  raised  from  seed  which  is 
taken  from  an  early  crop  the  same 
season. 

M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  0. — We 
know  of  no  more  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  strawberry  treatise  than  this. 
We  should  feel  full  faith  if  we  ordered 
strawberries  of  Mr.  Crawford,  that  we 
should  receive  first-rate  plants  true  to 
name.  Mr.  Crawford  has  this  to  say  of 
the  new  Nick  Ohmer  :  “  For  market,  for 
home  use,  or  for  exhibition,  this  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  the  greatest  berry  ever  offered.  It 
is,  certainly,  the  most  desirable  variety 
that  has  come  under  my  observation.  It 
is  my  candid  opinion  that  all  who  grow 
the  Nick  Ohmer  will  be  astonished  at  its 
healthy,  vigorous  growth  and  great  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  The  fruit  will  be  a  surprise 
to  all  who  see  it,  being  of  mammoth  size, 
beautiful  form  and  color,  and  excellent 
quality.” 

E.  W.  Allkn,  Wolverton,  Minn. — A 
first-rate  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes.  The 
illustrations  are  from  photographs,  and 
the  truest  to  nature  that  we  have  seen, 
except  it  may  be  that  of  Livingston’s 
Banner.  In  this,  the  potato  is  too  round, 
and  the  surface  too  netted.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  purpose  to  try  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  Big  Flower-pot  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  comparative  values,  will  find 
Mr.  Allen’s  prices  for  small  quantities 
very  reasonable.  For  instance,  any  vari¬ 
ety  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express, 
charges  prepaid  to  destination,  one 
pound,  25  cents,  or  one  pound  each  of 
any  seven  varieties  in  the  list,  express 
prepaid,  for  $1.(50.  Or,  one  tuber  each  of 
17  different  varieties,  for  $1.75. 

L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.— 
Farm  and  Floral  Guide,  being  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  100  pages  of  seeds,  farm  and 
garden  plants  and  fruits.  May’s  Early 
Wonder  Spring  wheat,  it  is  claimed,  is 
the  most  prolific,  heavy-stooling  and  the 
best  milling'  variety  that  can  be  grown. 
The  catalogue  gives  prominence  to  the 
value  of  the  comparatively  little-known 
grass,  Bromus  inermis.  This  we  have 
been  trying  at  the  Rural  Grounds  for 
five  years.  It  takes  entire  possession  of 
the  soil,  and  yields  immensely.  Last 
Fall,  we  spaded  under  a  plot  in  one  of 
the  lawns  of  the  Rural  Grounds,  and 
sowed  Bromus  inermis.  We  want  to 
find  out  whether  it  has  any  particular 
value  as  a  lawn  grass.  We  have  evidence 
that  it  will  yield  far  better  on  poor  soils 
than  many  of  the  popular  varieties. 

W.  F.  Allen  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. — This 
is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
instructive  small  fruit  catalogues  that 
comes  to  us.  Seventy-five  varieties  are 
offered,  and  every  variety  is  growing  on 
his  farm  and,  he  promises,  li  will  be 
freshly  dug  at  time  of  shipment.”  Mr. 
Allen  doesn’t  try  to  compete  with  low 
prices  and  cheap  stock,  yet  we  note  that 
his  prices  are  exceptionally  low.  We 
note  with  satisfaction  that,  unless  Mr. 


Allen  can  give  descriptions  of  strawber¬ 
ries  from  his  own  experience,  he  quotes 
what  the  introducers  or  originators  say 
without  comment.  He  warrants  his 
stock  to  be  true  to  name  and  to  reach  his 
customers  in  good  condition.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  his  conservative  descriptions, 
speaking  of  the  William  Belt:  “  I  don’t 
think  it  is  twice  as  productive  as  Bubach, 
as  has  been  claimed,  nor  do  I  think  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for  it  to  be,  as  in 
that  case,  it  would  not  be  able  to  mature 
its  immense  load.  It  is  about  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  Bubach,  and  seems  to  mature 
every  berry.  It  is  better  in  shape  and 
quality  and  the  plant  is  a  stronger  grow¬ 
er.  Its  color  is  perfect.” 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free. 

A.HTECUJR  «T.  OOTiTjIJJB,  Moorostown,  3XT.  J. 


iin,iiininimiiniiiiiniinimmimiii:iiiiimuiimmiimiiuiuiuHmiiuiimmminiuiLjinumiimiiiuiniiimiiiniiiimimiiiiiiMq 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Be  Swallowed. 

“First  of  all  Grapes,”  savs  Rural  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  in  possible  100.  “Will 
i  ship  round  the  world.”  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy. 

[  Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

CEORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 
muiiiiniuiiuiiiiiimiuuiuiiiuumiuiiMiiiiiiuimiiuiiiiiiiimiiHMiiiuimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiniiiiiinnin^ 


DWYER’S  1898  CATALOGUE. 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES  and  ORNAMENTAL  STOCK.  Standard 
Varieties  and  Novelties.  Prices  low.  Stock  first-class,  mailed  free. 

T,  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  tfjft CORNWALL,  N.  Y, 


J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
— If  there  were  nothing  in  this  catalogue 
but  Mr.  Hale’s  explication  of  How  to 
Transform  the  Elements  into  Berries 
and  Dollars,  it  would  well  repay  our 
subscribers  to  send  for  it.  How  he  irri¬ 
gates  liis  plants,  which  are  no  longer  at 
the  mercy  of  dry  weather,  is  a  revelation. 
Mr.  Hale  has  1,200  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  200,000  fruiting  trees.  What 
are  designated  as  Hales’s  Three  Graces 
are  the  Connecticut,  Waddell  and  Car¬ 
man  peaches,  shown  in  colors  on  the  last 
page.  Underneath  the  “  Three  Graces  ” 
is  the  Hale  plum,  which  promises  to  be 
one  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  best  productions. 
The  Worthy  red  raspberry  is  described 
as  the  most  productive  variety  known, 
one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen,  and  one- 
fourth  larger  than  any  other  early  rasp¬ 
berry.  During  the  past  six  years,  “  not 
one  single  plant  or  cane  of  the  Worthy 
has  been  injured  by  the  Winters  of 
central  Connecticut,  where  often  the 
mercury  falls  to  20  or  more  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero.” 

0 Continued  on  next  page. ) 


About  half  the  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  in  use  are  Macbeth’s. 

All  the  trouble  comes  of 
the  other  half. 

But  go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


3  favorite:  and 
MOST  POPULAR 

FLOWERS 

PANSIES,  NASTURTIUMS 

SWEET  PEAS,  one  Pkt.  of 
each  variety  for  only  g 

^  aod  th«  Address  of  Two  Frleods  0  U  lui 
Including  tree  copy  of  1898  Catalogue  and  Floral  Culture, 
MISS  C.  H.  IdPPIflCOTT,  319  Sixth  Street  So. .  Minoeapolis,  Mino. 


NEW  MULTIFLORA  ROSES. 

Wltbseed  of  these  new  Roses,  plants  maybe  had  In 
bloom  in 60  days  from  time  of  sowing.  Plant  at  any 
t.me.  They  grow  quickly  an  d  flowers  appear  In  large 
clusters  and  In  such  quantity  that  a  plant  looks  like  a 
bouquet  Perfectly  nardy  in  the  garden,  where  they 
bloom  all  summer.  In  pots  they  bloom  both  summer 
and  winter.  From  a  packet  of  seed  one  will  get  Roses 
of  various  colors— white,  pink,  crimson,  etc.— no  two 
alike,  and  mostly  perfectly  double  and  very  sweet, 
Greatest  of  novelties.  Seed  20c.  per  pkt.,  3  pkts. 
for  50c.— or  for  40c.  we  will  send 
I  New  Multiflora  Roses.  All  colors. 

J  -  kh*®eBe  Lantern  Plant.  Magnificent. 
I  „  uiipid  Dwarf  bweet  Pea.  Arcalgem. 
J  „  Verbena,  Giant  White  Scented, 
i  v.  lv.  /'reu  ^trawberry.  Largest, finest  berry. 
1  bulb  Double-flowered  Tuberous  Begonia 
J  ..  fancy  Gloxinia.  Extra  fine. 

1  „  Giant  Flowered  Gladiolus  Child*!. 
„  1  Spotted  Cal  la  Lily,  1  Montbretia. 

in  ..  Fancy  Gladiolus.  All  different  colors. 

V  loweringpxalis.  Mixed  colors.  Also, 
1*1  ate  Catalogue  and 

V*1R  M  AT  .i  LOWER  Monthly  Magazine  for  a 
ye!)U  illustrated— colored  plate  each  month— devoted 
to  *  lowers  and  Gardening.  Worth  $1.50  but  for  trial 
All  the  above  for  40c.  postpaid. 

Our  Great  Colored  Plate  Catalogue 

of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  and 
Rare  New*  rults,  is  the  flnestever  issued,  profusely 
illustrated.  18  Magnificent  Large  Colored  Plates. 
160  pages.  Mailed  for  10  cts.,  or  FREE  to  any  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  send  us  an  order  after  getting  It. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  PaiR,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Strawberries  on  Earth 

are  described  in  Cone’s  newest  Plant-Book — 011c 
of  the  substantial,  “up-to-date,”  information- 
giving  catalogues  of  the  year.  1  am  the  introducer 
of  PATRICK,  the  earliest  very  productive  variety 
yet  known. 

EDW.  W.  CON  E, 

Strawberry  Specialist, 

MENOMONIE.  WIS. 


Plants 
and  Trees «  j 

PEACH  TREES  (76  varieties);  STRAW-  J 
BERRY  PLANTS  (50  varieties);  PLUM  ' 
TREES  (Japan  and  European);  APPLE  J 
TREES  (100,000);  Pear,  Quince,  Apricot  J 
and  Cherry  Trees.  BLACKBERRY! 
PLANTS  grown  from  root  cuttings.  J 
Raspberry  Plants— a  full  list  of  Black,  J 
Bed,  and  Yellow  kinds;  also  a  full  line  J 
of  Nursery  Stock  of  every  kind.  Illus-  J 
trated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  -  Hightstown,  N.  J.  3 


PEACH  TREES 

at  wholesale  or  retail.  Officially  declared  free 
from  scale  or  injurious  insects.  Best  stock 
grown.  Strawberry  Plants— 63  varieties;  all 
from  new  beds.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  other 
stock.  Send  for  new  Catalogue  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


&SGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive price-fist  r™e,  lewis  KOKSi'H.  knxlonU,  N.  T. 


PEACH  TREES 


First-class  Trees,  3  to  4  feet, 
at  $2  per  100.  All  the  leading 
varieties;  healthy  and  true  to  label.  We  pay  freight 
or  express.  Circulars  free. 

HUNTERDON  NURSERIES,  Whitehouse,  N.J. 


Peach,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees;  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Strawberries;  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Write  me  for  special  prices. 

C.  L.  YATES,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


New  Brunswick  Nurseries™^™".0.".; 

Ornamentals.  See  our  new  Price  List;  sent  free. 
EDWIN  ALLEN  &  SON.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


SEE  our  Canada  Priced  Catalogue  for  clean  Nursery 
Stock  in  variety.  Prices  right.  A.  G.  HULL  i 
SON,  Central  Nurseries,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 


-Apple  Cions  Cheap. 
J.  S.  WOODWAKD, 
Lockport,  N.  V. 


FRUIT  TREES 

THAT  WILL  FRUIT, 

and  of  the  best.  Buds  are  taken  from  our  vigorous 
and  healthy  FRUITING  trees  in  orchards.  None 
better.  The  States  of  Delaware,  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
officially  reported  free  from  any  scale.  With  order 
for  fruit  trees  give  free  a  valuable  recipe  for  tree 
wash  that  promotes  health  and  vigor  of  trees,  pre- 
ventlng and  destroying  borers  and  other  insects.  In 
practical  use  with  us.  Fine  stock  of  Nursery  grown 
Peaches  and  Japan  Plum  trees  yet  to  offer,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates.  Send  here  your  list  of  wants. 

Address  ALEX.  PULLEN,  Milford,  Del. 

Milford  Nurseries.  Established  1870. 


ROSES 

No  person  who  loves  Roses  can  afford 
to  miss  the  opportunity  of  planting  a  bed 
this  spring  when  they  can  buy  large  Held- 
grown  two-year  old  plants  at  25c. 
each.  No  better  stock  in  America,  and 
they  are  true  to  name.  If  you  will  send  a 
trial  order,  you  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
results.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

IV.  E.  WALLACE, 


HARTFORD,  CONN 


IFYDU  WANT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

WILL  GROW 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

TO  w.  F.  ALLEN  J5 

SALISBURY.  MD. 

AND  HE  WILL  SEND  YOU  HIS 
_  12  PAGE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 
^CONTAINING  17 LARGE  NEWSTRAWBERRY 
flLLUSTRATipNS.FREE  -ALSO  SAMPLE  COPY 

^WfflfflroFTHE  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST 
AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER  •  SEND  NOW.IT  WILL  PAY  Y00. 


NORTHERN  PLAN, 

should  get  our  catalogue  of  test 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
Iberrles,  Currants,  V  spa  rim  11 ».  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Seed  Corn 
and  Potatoes  Write  to-day— free. 
Coe  k  Con»er*e,No.  9,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


(■II II  IRE . STRAWBERRIES 

UllUlUb  FRESH  DUC  PLANTS. 

Nick  Ohsikk,  Margaret,  Skafokd,  Ruby,  Cahrik,  Etc. 
400,000  Clyde,  1:10,000  Glen  Mary,  400.000  Marshall  Write  for  esti¬ 
mate  on  large  lota.  100  varieties.  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

C.  N.  FLAftSBUItGH,  LESLIE.  MICHIGAN. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS"!0?, 11151,118  sei,t  pre‘ 


paid  for  $1. 
WM.  BELT 


25  each  of 
and  B1S- 


CLYDK,  GLEN  MARY, 

MAKCK.  Catalogue  free. 

ENOS  W.  DUNHAM.  Steveusville,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Circular  free. 


Best  varieties. 

Lowest  Prices. 
B.  KING,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Bubach  No.  5,  Tennessee,  Lovett  and  other  varieties, 
true  to  name.  Nicely  handled.  Price,  $1.50  per  M. 
Address  CHARLES  BARKER,  Milford,  Del. 

to  wrap  each  box  of  ber^ 
ries  in  wax  paper.  Hale 
says  it  is  a  mighty  good  thing.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  sheets.  T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


KEVITT’S  IDEA 


MLouam  Strawberry  Plants  FRF F 

varieties.  A.J.McMATH,  Onley,  Va.  1  11 


Pedigree  Strawberry  Plants 

and  up 


of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties,  $1.25  per  1.000 
WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring.  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FREE 

Rt  T  T4ITI.T  Olviihmit  l*n  I  VI  ■■ 


MY  C  A  T  A  - 
LOGUE  OF 
100  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants— Miller  Red  Raspberry,  $6  per  M; 

Lueretia  Dewberry,  $5  per  M.  Write  for  my  price¬ 
list  of  strawberries.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 

Fine  Strawberry  Plants  call^  Seaford? 

Circular  free. 


at  $4  per  M 
W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Gandy,  $2  per  M.  Bran¬ 
dywine  Bed  Raspberry  Plants,  $3.50  per  M. 

D.  M.  C.  PERRINE,  Tenneut  Sta.,  Monmouth  Co., N.J. 


FAY 


No.  1.  Two-year-old 
Roots,  $2.25  per  100. 

C.  K.  EDMUNDS,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 


CURRANTS 


rurr  PLANTS  tTSSSSJS, 

r  ■■  r  L  °f  free  plants  In  every  catalogue.  We 
I  haveall  leading  varieties  of  the  best 

Berry  Plants.  Stock  guaranteed. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  Free. 

R.  J.  Stahol/n,  Box  4  Bridgman ,  Mich. 

Japan  and  European  Plums,  St.  Pears,  Cherries, 
Sweet  and  Sour,  for  sale  at  wholesale  and  retail  at 
prices  to  suit  the  times.  H.  E.  Clark,  Dausvllle,  N.  Y 

TREES  at  very  low  prices.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum 


free. 


Quince  and  Cherry,  5c.;  Peaches,  3c.  Cat 
RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

of  all  the  leading  varieties  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
No  better  grown  in  the  United  States.  Introducers  of 
the  New  Holderbaum  Peach,  the  Giant  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Write  us  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 
It  will  interest  you.  KEMP  BROS.  NURSERY  AND 
ORCHARD  CO.,  Harnedsville,  Pa. 

“  PEARL  GOOSEBERRIES 

Free  from  Mildew.  Most  Prolific  Gooseberry  Known. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Etc. 
nruriinrn  I  am  the  largest  grower  in  the  world. 
I\LiViLiTIDli\  Oursoil  is  specially  adapted  for  growing 
extra  strong  plants.  Before  buying  get  my  prices. 
1  can  save  you  money.  Catalogue  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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O.  H.  White  &  Son,  Miller  Corners,  N. 
Y. — Wholesale  catalogue  of  potatoes, 
comprising  the  best  varieties  known  to¬ 
day,  with  Carman  Nos.  1  and  11,  White 
Beauty,  Parker’s  Market,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Olds’s  World’s  Fair  as  spe¬ 
cialties. 

Stone  &  Wellington,  Fonthill,  Ont. — 
A  large-sized  catalogue  (125  pages)  of 
large  and  small  fruits,  ornamental  trees, 
etc.,  covering  over  700  acres.  The  new 
Ontario  is  described  as  a  hardy  Canadian 
Winter  apple  that  “crops  annually  and 
at  an  early  age.  it  is  a  cross  between 
Northern  Spy  and  King.  It  is  especially 
valuable  as  a  late  keeper.”  Among  the 
many  specialties,  we  call  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Dempsey  pear,  introduced 
by  this  firm.  It  is  a  cross  between  the 
Bartlett  and  Angouleme.  “  As  a  dessert 
or  market  pear,  it  is  of  the  highest  merit. 
It  will  stand  transportation  to  the  most 
distant  markets.  Season  October  to 
November.”  The  Empress  of  China 
seems  to  be  another  grand  acquisition  to 
hardy  climbing  roses.  It  is  a  continuous 
bloomer,  and  has  stood  16  degrees  below 
zero.  The  flowers  are  small,  waxy,  dark 
red, and  the  perfume  ‘  ‘  is  hardly  surpassed 
by  that  of  any  other  rose.”  See  what  is 
said  of  new  lilacs. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  NuiiseryCo.,  Dansville, 
N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of  large  and  small 
fruits,  nut  trees,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines.  It  gives  this  good  advice : 
“  Always  buy  from  the  nurseryman  who 
grows  his  own  stock — not  from  a  jobber. 
It  takes  years  to  build  up  a  National 
reputation  and  when  once  established, 
it  becomes  a  guarantee  to  every  pur¬ 
chaser.  of  honorable  treatment.”  The 
Sweet  Company  regard  the  following  ap¬ 
ples  as  of  great  promise :  Baxter,  Bis¬ 
marck,  Clark’s  Orange,  Jonathan,  Mam¬ 
moth  Black  Twig,  Sutton  Beauty  and 
Walter  Pease.  Small-sized  trees,  four  to 
five  feet,  are  offered  10  for  Si. 25.  Of  the 
Japan  plums,  Wickson  is  placed  at  the 
head.  “  It  ripens  just  after  Burbank. 
From  the  time  it  is  half  grown  until  a 
few  days  before  ripening,  it  is  of  a  pearly 
white  color,  but  all  at  once,  soft  pink 
shadings  creep  over  it,  and  in  a  few  days, 
it  is  changed  to  a  glowing  carmine  with 
a  heavy  white  bloom.  It  can  be  picked 
when  hard  and  white,  and  will  color  and 
ripen  almost  as  well  as  if  left  on  the  tree.” 


It  is,  perhaps,  15  years  ago  that  the 
then  new  plum,  Prunus  Simoni,  fruited 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  fruit  was 
small,  dark,  dull  red,  of  a  peculiar  peach- 
pit  flavor  not  agreeable  to  most  persons. 
The  tree  was  accordingly  destroyed. 
Luther  Burbank,  in  his  latest  announce¬ 
ment  of  “  New  Creations,”  tells  us  that, 
after  12  years  of  experimenting,  he 
has  produced  a  cross  between  this  Chi¬ 
nese  plum  and  the  Burbank.  The  new¬ 
comer  is  named  Chaleo,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  the  forerunner  of  a  hardy  race  of 
plums  that  may  prove  of  great  value. 
The  Chaleo  is  described  as  being  a  first- 
class  shipper,  as  it  ripens  well  when 
picked  green,  and  keeps  about  a  month. 
It  ripens  just  before  the  Burbank,  “is 
large,  flat  like  a  tomato,  of  a  deep  red¬ 
dish  purple,  with  very  sweet,  exceedingly 
fragrant  yellow  flesh  and  small  seeds. 
Like  Simon’s  plum,  it  is  almost  as  stem- 
less  as  a  peach,  and  completely  sur¬ 
rounds  the  older  branches  as  thick  as  it 


can  stick,  like  kernels  on  a  huge  ear  of 
corn.”  Stark  Brothers  pronounce  the 
Chaleo  better  in  quality  than  Burbank. 
S.  D.  Willard  says,  “quality  fine,  rich 
and  fragrant.” . 

Another  apparent  success  is  the  Amer¬ 
ica,  a  cross  between  Robinson  and  Botan. 
The  fruit  is  many  times  larger  than  the 
popular  American  kinds  such  as  Miner, 
Wild  Goose,  Wayland,  etc.  ;  it  is  of  a 
“  coral  red  color  not  surpassed  in  beauty 
by  any  plum  ;  the  flesh  is  light  yellow, 
moderately  firm,  and  very  delicious.  It 
ripens  in  Santa  Rosa  fully  five  weeks 
before  Gold,  and  two  to  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Robinson  or  Burbank.” . 

That  a  potato  fails  in  one  locality  is 
but  a  bit  of  evidence  that  it  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  another.  The  Uncle  Sam  was 
not  a  success  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  as 
tried  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Luce,  of  Inavale,  Neb.,  tells  another 
story.  He  bought  one  pound.  The  seed 
pieces  (he  does  not  say  how  many  or  how 
far  apart  they  were  placed)  were  planted 
April  29.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
1,680  bushels  per  acre.  He  also  planted 
a  four-ounce  Sir  W alter  Raleigh  potato 
(it  is  not  stated  into  how  many  pieces  it 
was  cut)  and  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
1,536  bushels  per  acre,  “  in  both  cases  by 
just  ordinary  good  field  culture.”  Such 
yields  go  to  show  just  one  thing,  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  greatly  increasing 
the  yield  of  potatoes  by  careful  experi¬ 
ment  and  selection.  We  once  raised  in 
a  few  hills  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  some¬ 
thing  like  at  the  rate  of  1,800  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  best  tubers  were  saved 
for  planting  the  next  season,  but  the 
yield  was  but  an  ordinary  one.  Why  ? 

We  once  raised  at  the  Rural  Farm  over 
130  bushels  per  acre  of  shelled  corn  on 
five  acres.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
do  it  since.  Why  ?  What  has  been  done 
may  be  done  again.  But  how  to  do  it  is 
the  question  that  agricultural  science 
may  one  day  solve . 

Evidently  the  Japan  plums  do  not 
give  satisfaction  everywhere.  The  fruit 
that  does  give  universal  satisfaction  is 
yet  to  come.  A  friend  from  I  ndependence, 
Mo.,  says  that,  two  years  ago,  he  sprayed 
his  trees  three  times  with  Paris-green, 
commencing  as  scon  as  the  blossoms 
dropped,  and  sprayed  at  intervals  of  two 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Lost  flesh  lately? 

Does  your  brain  tire? 

Losing  control  over  your 
nerves  ? 

Are  your  muscles  becom¬ 
ing  exhausted? 

You  certainly  know  the 
remedy.  It  is  nothing  new; 
just  the  same  remedy  that 
has  been  curing  these  cases 
of  thinness  and  paleness  for 
twenty-five  years.  Scott’s 
Emulsion.  The  cod-liver 
oil  in  it  is  the  food  that 
makes  the  flesh,  and  the  hy- 
pophosphites  give  tone  to 
the  nerves. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists.  New  York. 


Choice  Canada  Peas  $1  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

C.  C.  La  FUENAY,  Hammond,  St.  Law.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ONION  SEED 


|— Southport  Globk  seed  only. 
HAND  WHEEL  HOES  and 
SEED  DRILLS.  Mkkker’s  Smoothing  Harrow. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  O.  Jelliff  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct. 


LIVINGSTON’S 

Celery  Book. 

A  NEW  ROOK  written  expressly  for  us  by  the  most 
extensive  grower  in  the  United  States.  Twenty  years 
experience  in  Canada,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Florida. 
Up-to-Date  on  all  essential  points.  Paper  cover, 
50  cents;  cloth,  75c.,  postpaid.' 

A.  W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
(Our  Seed  Annual  sent  free  on  request.) 


AAAAMWWWWWSAM 


Remember  this 
sign 

whereby  it 
Conquers  Pain, 

vwwwwwwwwnfH^N 


St  Jacobs  Oil 

Cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia; 

Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Sprains, 
Bruises,  8oreness,  Stiffness, 
and  Burns. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern-Grown,  Pure  and  Absolutely  Free  from  Blight  or  Rot.  All  the  new  and  standard  kinds  and 
enough  of  them  on  hand  at  this  writing  to  plant  5,000  acres,  at  the  lowest  possible  . price  consistent  with 
highest  quality  of  stock.  Wholesale  Catalogue  on  application 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Wholesale  Seed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Potato 
_  Points 

We  shall  introduce  this  year  for 
the  first  time  the  wonderful  new 

Mortgage ,  Utter  Potato 

and  propose  to  pay  you  for  trying 
it,  by  giving  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  six  tubers  grown  in  1898. 

$300.  for  Six  Potatoes 

grown  from  a  single  tuber.  Tested 
for  four  years.  Pronounced  by  ex¬ 
perts  the  earliest  potato  grown. 
White  In  color,  regular  in  shape, 
superb  quality  and  enormous 
ylelder.  Grow  it  this  season  and 
next  year  you  will  have  seed  to  sell 
to  your  neighbors.  One  single  po¬ 
tato  with  instructions,  50  Cts, 
Wo  send  by  Mall 

One  Potato  and  1  Pkt.  each  of 
First  in  the  Market  Cabbage.  Sure- 
head  Cabbage,  Climbing  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Six  Week’s  Turnip,  and  the 

earliest  tomato  In  the  world, 
together  with  our  book,  “SEEDS 
THAT  GROW”  For  25  Cents. 

Instructions  for  prize  contest  in  each  order 

FAIRVIEW  SEED  FARM, 

Box  79  Hose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


SEED  OATS. 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  American  Banner, 
Lincoln  and  other  varieties — all  thoroughly 
recleaned.  Also,  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
Seed  Corn.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  prices  before  you  buy. 

0.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


1 

CLOVER  SEED 

Largest  growers  of  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds 
in  America.  6000  acres.  Our  Grass  Mixtures  last 
a  lifetime.  Meadows  sown  in  April  will  give  a 
rousing  crop  in  July.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mam¬ 
moth  catalogue  and  11  pkgs.  Grans  ana  Grains 
fr.e  for  but  10c.  postage.  Catalogne  alone  6c. 

JOHN  A.  8ALZCR  SEED  CO..  La  Creiu,  Wis. 

WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL^^  f—  fV 

G  rass, Clover  orTlmothy  ha  ha  I  ■ 
We  clean  them  by  special^^^  has  m^r 

methods  a  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
seed.  Ordinary  seeds  contain  weeds— over-run  the  farm 
— exhaust  It — a  reduce  quantity  a  quality  of  crop.  Our 
seeds  are  clean.  Write  today  for  free  booklet,  Seed  Sense 

The  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO*®1' 


Grow' “Big  Crops” 

by  planting  our  Skkd 
Potatoes— Bovee,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  14 
other  varieties.  Darke 
County  Early  Mam¬ 
moth  held  corn.  Mort¬ 
gage  Lifter  and 
Michigan  Wonder 
Oats.  Garden  Seeds. 
Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE, 
Box  C.  Greenville,  O. 


FARLEY’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

Are  raised  especially  for  seed  on  the  hnest  potato 
land  in  western  New  York.  Free  from  scab  and  rot 
and  true  to  name.  Carman  No.  8,  Livingston’s 
Banner,  Chas.  Downing,  and  several  others.  The 
Robert  Morris,  one  of  my  seedlings,  that  1  offer  for 
the  first,  time,  and  alsoentire  lotsof  seedlings.  Price 
list  free.  Address  E.  D.  FARLEY.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Q  Bovee  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Seed 

I  0T3T0CS  Potatoes  (from  Henderson  seed),  1)4 
bushels  from  the  bushel,  325  bushels  to  the  acre.  Quick 
orders  take  this  hue  stock  for  $5  per  barrel  of 
four  bushels;  Carman  No.  1  and  3,  $3  per  barrel 
of  four  bushels.  Large  size,  smooth,  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  stock. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  OATS,  early,  10  bush¬ 
els,  40  cents  per  bushel,  new  bags,  free.  Address 
NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Shawano  Co.,  Wis. 


^  #r  Garfield  Knapsack 

Perfect  agitators — no  scorching  of  foliage 
— no  leather  valves.  14  styles  spray  pumps. 
Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PIMP  CO.,  13 Market  St.Lotkport.  S.Y. 


WITH  THE 

EMPIRE  KING 


Years  of  Prosperity 

are  surely  coming,  so 
wake  up.  Buy  an 

ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP, 

and  save  your  fruit  crop.  “  It  Is 
better  to  be  safe  than  sorry” 
In  fruit  growing  as  well  as  in  any 
other  business. 

Send  for  our  1898  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


n ,  n Genuine  stock,  $2  per 

B0VGG  rOtatOGS  Dll. ;  $5  per  bbl.  Great 

Divide,  Sir  William,  Wise,  Carman  No.  3  and  Maggie 
Murphy,  at  farmers’  prices.  Maple  Syrup.  Send  for 
free  price  list.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32,  Nankin.  O. 


bsIed  Potatoes 

Grown  for  seed.  Warranted  free  from  disease.  Prices 
lowest.  Catalogue  of  70  varieties  mailed  FREE. 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  Out.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


with  our  new 


— - -  "  -  om  ill  » 

KEROSENE  Sprayers 


is  simple.  Kerosene  Kmulsion  made 
while  pumping.  Send  for  photo,  of 
ourNuw  PEERLESS  ORCHARD 
SPRAYER,  with  BORDEAUX 
NOZZLE,  the  WORLD’S  BEST. 

THE  DEMINQ  CO.  SALEM,  0. 

West’n  Ag’ts,  Heniondt  Hubhell, Chicago. 


IS  (Chapman’s  Orphan  Potato)  iK. 

The  Best  of  Horse  Shoe  Farm. 

This  fine,  smooth,  long,  late  variety  is  simply  ele¬ 
gant  baked.  (The  It.  N.-Y.  praised  the  quality).  Free 
from  scab  even  on  scabby  ground.  Foliage  keeps 
green  till  fall  rains  in  spite  of  drouth  or  blight,  when 
it  can  finish  growing  a  wonderful  lot  of  tubers. 

Send  forCatalog  Potatoes,  Poultry,  Plants.  Cheshire 
Swine.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN.  Peruville.  Tomp.  Co., N.Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  BRAWLEY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO.,  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


Cnorl  Pntatnoc-1  wiU  0lIer  10  lny 

w GCU  r  U  III  LUvo  patrons  pure  stock, 
best  quality.  No  disease.  Yield,  250  bushels  per 
acre.  Circular  free.  D.  M.  TEETER,  Bellville,  Ohio. 


POTATO  FARM,  SMITH’S,  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  grows 
seed  potatoes  catalogued  by  best  seedsmen.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Saves  $  $  experimenting  (with  poor  ones) 


Carman  No.  3,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potatoes, 
$1  per  bushel.  Three  large  Yorkshire  Sows;  also 
Pigs  in  season.  LATIMER  BROS.,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


Dakota  Grown.— Carman  No.  1,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 
Burpee’s  Ex.  Early.  Early  Six  Weeks,  World’s  Fair, 
75c.  bu.;  Bovee,  $1.25  bu.  Golden  Wonder  Millet,  50c. 
Farms  for  Sale.  W.  H.  HEALD,  Letcher,  S.  D. 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  ancTbette.  work  with 
this  Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  can  do 
with  common  hoes.  If  you  can't  get  the 

Hand  Cultivator 

of  your  dealer,  send  70  cents  for  sample, 
Farmers’  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 
ULRICH  MFC.  CO.,  20  River  St.,  Iloek  Falls,  III. 


LIGHTNING  BUG  EXTERMINATOR. 


The  simplest  and  best  liquid 
ii  sect  destroyer  on  the  market. 

Unequaled  for  spraying  potatoes, 
and  just  the  thing  for  florists, 
gardeners  and  the  household. 

$1.26  by  express  prepaid.  Write  for  terms  to  agents. 
O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Is  simple,  strong  aud  durable, 
sows  all  kinds  of  seeds  per¬ 
fectly  even,  saves  %  labor,  Hi 
of  seed.  30  years  experience 
(sold  cheap),  price  and  circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,  Urbana,  Ind. 


The  Profitable -‘iV'-T1' 

m  well  cultl- 

#2  #1  A  ft  v  “t  <;d,  weed  free  gar- 

%Jt  SM aLM G Tt  den.  The  best )wav  to 
secure  tliut  kind  i« 
by  using  the  Mathews  and  New  Universal  Model 
Seeding  &  Cultivating  Implements. 
They  are  made  In  a  dozen  different  styles  to  lit  any 
method  of  culture  aud  a — , 

any  kind  of  plants.  ‘jffff 


ONLY  COMBINATION  1  AND  2  WHEELER  MADE. 

he  single  wheel  for  seeding  insures  perfect  work. 
Write  for  circulars  and  address  of  nearest  supply  house.  j 

AMES  PLOW  CO.  Sole  Makers,  j 

Boston  and  New  York.  t 
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weeks.  Not  one  plum  matured  upon  50 
trees  of  Abundance  and  Burbank,  which 
were  loaded  with  small  plums.  Last 
year,  he  commenced  to  jar  the  trees  soon 
after  the  blossoms  dropped,  and  he  kept 
it  up  every  day  until  strawberries  ripened 
freely.  Nearly  all  dropped.  He  did  not 
harvest  a  peck  of  sound,  ripe  plums. 
From  his  Wild  Goose  and  Arkansaw 
Lombard,  he  harvested  “  lots,  plenty  of 
plums.  These  trees  were  not  jarred  one- 
half  as  much  as  the  Japans”.  Then  he 
adds:  “The  indications  are  that  the 
Abundance  and  Burbank  are  worthless 
on  my  place.  It  is  hard  to  believe  all 
the  favorable  reports  we  hear  about  the 
Japan  plums.  Many  people  want  to  go 
the  way  the  majority  go,  right  or  wrong.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  very  first  paper 
to  bring  the  Japs  into  prominence.  The 
first  was  the  Abundance,  bought  of 
Luther  Burbank  and  introduced  by  J.  T. 
Lovett.  More  than  20  years  ago,  we 
tried  many  kinds  of  native  plums  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  including  the  Newman, 
Weaver  and  Wild  Goose.  The  plums  were 
destroyed  by  the  curculio,  though  neither 
spraying  nor  jarring  was  resorted  to. 
The  Abundance  was  the  first  variety  of 
plum  that  gave  us  a  full  crop,  and  this  it 
did  nearly  every  year  until  our  tree — we 
had  but  one — was  killed  by  the  use  of 
Dendrolene.  Other  Japan  plums  have 
borne  heavy  crops  since.  The  Japan 
plums,  some  of  them,  have  similarly  re¬ 
sisted  the  curculio  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Nearly  every  fruit  shows 
the  crescent  mark  at  one  stage  or  an¬ 
other,  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  but  the 
larvae  do  not  seem  to  find  food  to  their 
liking,  or  a  congenial  home. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Japan  plums  are  great  acquisitions  where 
they  thrive.  We  have  now  to  find  out 
where  they  do  and  where  they  do  not 
thrive. 

The  following  note  needs  no  comment: 

Iu  Ruralisms,  you  credit  me  with  saying  on 
page  71  that  “  several  of  my  Carman  No.  1  pota¬ 
toes  weighed  four  pounds  1 1  ounces.”  What  I 
did  say  was  that  three  of  them  weighed  fou/r  pounds 
11  ounces,  meaning  that  they  weighed  one  pound 
nine  ounces  each.  These  were  three  I  saw  near 
together,  as  I  was  starting  to  my  dinner  the  day 
I  dug  them,  and  took  them  with  me  to  weigh.  I 
think  I  could  have  found  larger  iu  the  field. 

South  Dakota.  W.  h.  hkald. 

Modiola  belongs  to  the  order  of  Mal¬ 
vaceae,  as  does  the  common  hollyhock, 
Rose  of  Sharon,  Abutilon,  cotton  plant, 
etc.  Those  who  may  care  to  try  it  may,  we 
dare  say,  procure  seeds  from  the  Berke¬ 
ley  Station,  or  possibly,  from  Mr.  Rice, 
who  favors  us  with  the  following  note  : 

The  Modiola  which  I  mentioned  is  the  Modiola 
decumbens,  a  native  of  Chili.  How  the  plant 
was  introduced  into  this  country  is  unknown.  Iu 
the  Winter  of  1894-5,  Mr.  A.  B.  Leckeuby,  of 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  sent  specimens  to  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  for  identification, 
with  the  statement  that  it  grew  on  alkali  laud 
without  irrigation  ;  that  sheep  ate  it  closely ; 
that  it  seemed  as  well  fitted  for  horse  feed  as 
Alfalfa;  that  cows  ate  it  in  preference  to  Alfalfa, 
and  improved  in  milk.  In  the  Winter  of  1895-6, 
the  experiment  station  distributed  seed  for  trial 
with  a  warning  that  the  plant  must  be  introduced 
with  caution,  because  it  has  a  habit  of  rooting 
from  its  prostrate  stems.  I  received  some  of  the 
seed  in  April,  1896,  and  have  had  it  growing  ever 
since.  Horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  all  kinds  of  poul¬ 
try  are  very  fond  of  it.  When  the  plant  is  a  few 
inches  high,  it  begins  to  send  out  runners  or  pros¬ 
trate  stems  in  every  direction,  usually  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  or  six  feet  the  first  season.  During 
the  Winter  and  Spring,  while  the  ground  is  wet, 
these  prostrate  stems  send  out  roots  on  the  under 
side  wherever  they  come  iu  contact  with  the 
ground.  The  ends  of  these  stems  form  new  cen¬ 
ters,  iu  fact  new  centers  are  liable  to  form  any¬ 
where  along  the  stem  that  there  is  room  to 
spread,  until  the  ground  is  covered,  then  the  new 
stems  from  the  center  grow  ireet  or  nearly  so  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet.  This  plant  might 
easily  become  a  pest,  because  of  its  rooting 
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habit,  in  a  climate  subject  to  summer  rains,  but 
here,  where  we  have  practically  no  rain  from 
May  to  November,  it  is  easily  kept  within  bounds. 
Although  Modiola  does  not  yield  quite  as  heavy 
a  crop  as  Salt-bush,  it  can  be  pastured  all  the 
year  ’round,  and  keeps  right  on  growing,  while 
Salt-bush,  if  fed  down  late  in  the  Fall  or  Winter, 
do,es  not  begin  to  grow  again  until  hot  weather 
comes.  I  think  the  Modiola  will  also  stand  more 
drought  than  Salt-bush.  I  inclose  a  small  branch 
of  Modiola.  I  did  not  think  of  it  in  time,  so  it  is 
rather  green;  if  it  do  not  wither  too  much,  it 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  it  is  like.  Will, 
also,  send  a  few  seeds.  I  send  you  the  analysis 
of  Modiola  and  Salt-bush  copied  from  last  year’s 
report  of  the  Berkeley  Experiment  Station. 

Alameda  County,  Cal.  t.  e.  rice. 

In  floriculture,  there  is  no  advance 
more  marked  or  acceptable  than  that 
made  in  climbing1  roses.  Up  to  1895,  the 
Prairie  roses,  Baltimore  Belle  and  Queen 
of  the  Prairies,  were  the  best  of  the 
hardy  climbers.  Then  came  the  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler,  and  soon  followed  the 
Yellow  and  White,  all  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  Prairies,  although  we  may  not 
as  yet  speak  positively  of  the  hardiness 
of  the  Yellow  and  White.  That  the 
Crimson  Rambler  is  hardy,  we  know  from 
Rural  Grounds’  experience.  The  latest 
of  the  hardy  climbing  advances  stem  to 
have  been  made  by  Dingee  &  Conard 
of  West  Grove,  Pa.  One  is  named  May 
Queen.  This  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  the  beauty,  Mrs.  Degraw,  a  Tea, 
with  the  charming  trailer  Wichuraiana. 
The  seedling  resembles  both  parents  in 
some  ways,  and  is  yet  strikingly  different. 
Its  habit  is  erect,  the  plants  making  a 
growth  of  10  feet  or  more  during  the 
season.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be  three 
inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  double, 
sweet  scented,  and  borne  in  clusters  of 
from  five  to  seven.  The  color  is  “  clear 
coral  pink  ”.  We  are  assured  that  the 
plant  is  perfectly  hardy.  Ruby  Queen  is 
a  cross  between  Queen’s  Scarlet  and 
Wichuraiana.  The  flowers  are  moder¬ 
ately  double,  three  inches  across,  and  in 
color,  a  brilliant  carmine,  the  base  of 
the  petals  being  white.  The  blooms  are 
in  clusters  of  about  five.  This,  too,  is 
said  to  be  perfectly  hardy . 


Praises  the  Crosby  Peach. 

F.  W.  S.,  IIammonton,  N.  J. — Much 
has  been  said  about  the  Crosby  peach 
being  worthless.  I  have  10  .1  une-budded 
trees,  planted  in  1893,  which  have  borne 
three  good  crops  in  three  years.  Last 
Fall,  I  was  offered  75  cents  per  half¬ 
bushel  basket,  on  my  place,  for  them, 
they  were  such  beauties  ;  some  of  them 
measured  8  3-16  inches  around,  and  were 
of  the  best  flavor  I  ever  tasted.  Now 
they  are  loaded  with  buds  again,  all 
alive.  They  have  received  no  fertilizers 
except  the  second  year,  when  they  were 
given  a  mulch  of  coal  ashes  two  inches 
thick,  but  I  prune  them  well  every 
Spring1. 


Yy  E  no  longer  supply  our  seeds  to  dealers  to 
”  sell  again.  At  the  same  time,  any¬ 
one  who  has  bought  our  seeds  of  their 
local  dealer  during  either  1896  or  1897  will 
be  sent  our  Manual  of  “Everything  for  the 
Garden ”  for  1898  pppp  provided  they 
apply  by  letter  rlvECr  and  give  the 
name  of  the  local  merchant  from  whom 
they  bought.  To  all  others,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  Manual,  every  copy  of  which  costs  us 
30  cents  to  place  in  your  hands,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (stamps)  to  cover 
postage.  Nothing  like  this  Manual  has 
ever  been  seen  here  or  abroad ;  it  is  a  book 
of  200  pages,  contains  500  engravings  of 
seeds  and  plants,  mostly  new,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  6  full  size  colored  plates 
of  the  best  novelties  of  the  season,  finally, 

OUR  “SOUVENIR”  SEED  C0LLEGT10N 

will  also  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  sending  10  cts.  for  the  Manual  who  will 
state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

Postal  Card  Applications  Will  Receive  No  Attention. 


Peter  HendersonsCo. 

3s&37CortlandtStNEWY0RK 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

f  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTHN  ) 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN  l 


New  York. 


THE  statement  made  by  many  repu¬ 
table  practical  painters,  that  two 
coats  of  paint  made  with  the  “  old 
Dutch  process”  White  Lead  is  equal  to  three 
coats  made  with  White  Lead  made  by  quick 
process,  is  fully  warranted. 

As  the  cost  of  applying  paint  is  about  three 
times  the  cost  of  the  materials,  it  follows  that 
White  Lead  made  by  the  “  old  Dutch  pro¬ 
cess  ”  is  by  far  the  cheapest.  It  is  also  the 
best. 

17*1 p  pj  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
r  tC  ■  ,  r  any  desired  shade-is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  zoo  William  St.,  New  York. 


JEWETT  I 

UL8TER  1 

UNION  J 

SOUTHERN  ] 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

|  Chicago. 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

|  St.  Louis. 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY  Cleveland 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 

URPEE’S 


FARM  ANNUAL less 


The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 

The  best  seeds  that  grow,  at  lowest  prices. 
Twenty-one  Grand,  New  Novelties  for  1888,  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
This  handsome  new  book  of  144  pages  is  nailed  free  to  planters  everywhere* 

WRITE  TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.' 


MM  on  DREER’S  “EUREKA”  is  the  best  all  round  extra 

early  Pea  grown.  Never  fails  to  produce  a  crop. 
Wm  Pint,  15  cents;  quart,  25  cents;  peck,  $[.25;  bushel, 

$4.00  (by  mail,  15  cents  a  quart  extra).  Try  the 
p  three  newr  Peas — Electric,  Ameer,  and  Gradus ;  a 

packet  of  each  free  by  mail  for  35  cents  in  stamps. 
Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  our  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1898 — full  of  information. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


New  Musk  Melon 

Paul  Rose 


* 
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PALL  ROSE  writes: 

Dec.  1th  1897. 

“I  have  found  in  my 
experience  of  nearly  20 
years  in  melon  growing, 
that  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ed  demand  in  most  of 
tite  large  cities  of  the 
Northern  states  for 
salmon-rteshed  melons, 
and  further  that  the 
trade  prefer  their  mel¬ 
ons  in  the  half  bushel 
Climax  basket.  The  Osage 
basket  melon. 


I-  V 


_  _ ..  is  too  large  for  a 

_  Tho  Emerald  Gem  will  not  stand 

transportation  or  warm  weather, besides  it  grows 
all  sized  melons  on  the  same  vine.  The  Paul 
Rose  corrects  Ihese  faults,  and  will  carry 
farther,  stand  up  longer,  and  give  better  sat¬ 
isfaction  than  any  salmon-fleshed  melon  I 
have  ever  grown.  It  is  the  best  melon  I  have 
found  for  thelVorth.  My  experience  witli  it  in 
Southern  Indiana  the  past  season  was  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory,  except  that  it  grows  a  little  large.  I 
shall  discard  tho  Osage  and  plant  the  Paul  Rose 
melon  instead.  This  melon  I  shipped  this  sea¬ 
son  to  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  Toledo,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Chicago,  and  other  distant  points,  and  in 
every  Instance  it  arrived  in  good  condition  and 
sold  for  top  prices.” 

Market  Gardeners 

’  will  find  this  the  most  valuable  vegetable  novelty 
since  we  sent  out  the  Osage. 

’  Pkt.  lOe.5  8  I’WtK.  S5c.s  Moz.  80c  , 

rrice.  I  osz.  50c.;  li  ozz.  for  80c. 

VAUGHAN’S  BARGAIN  CATALOGUE  Is  just  a  little  bit  j 
I  l  better  than  some  others.  The  illustrations  aro  true 
to  Nature  and  it  “tells  (lie  whole  story”  of  tho 
Harden.  Lawn  and  Farm.  We  mail  it  FREE  with1 
every  order.  50,000  ft.  of  greenhousesdevotedto  New  ( 
< 'annas  Roses,  Carnations,  etc.  We  sell  most  ( 
kinds  of  Seeds  at  3c.  per  packet-half, 
the  price  of  others.  Write  to-day.  Last  or  West; 
prompt  service  from  Chicago  or  New  York.  We 
can  surely  save  you  money. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store , 

I -l  Barclay  Street,  84-80  Randolph  Street,  ' 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


In  buying  seeds  “  economy  is 
extravagance,”  because  the  cost 
of  cultivation  wasted  on  inferiorseeds 
always  largely  exceeds  the  original 
cost  of  the  tteat  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  had.  The  best  is  always  the 
cheapest.  Pay  a  trifle  more  for 

FERRY’S 

SEEDS 

and  always  get  your  money’s  worth. 
Five  cents  per  paper  everywhere. 

1  Always  the  best.  Seed  Annual  free.  ■ 

D.M.FERRY&C0.,  Detroit,  Mich^ 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

137  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


FARM 

SEEDS 

Saber’s  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Prodnce. 

—  f  E.  Walter,  LeRaysvlllc,  Pa.,  astonished  the  world 
I  by  growing 250  bushels  Salzcr'-s  corn;  J.  Breider, 

'  Miahicott,  Wia.,  173  bosh,  barley,  and  P.  Slnnot, 

'  Randalia,  Iowa,  hv  growing  190  bush.  Salter's  oat« 
per  acre.  If  you  doubt,  write  them.  We  wish  to  gala 
150, 000  new  customers,  hence  will  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

II  pkgs  of  rare  farm  aeeds,  Hog  Pea,  Sand  Vetch,  j 
•40c.  Wheat,'  Sheep  Rape,  Jerusalem  Corn,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluding  our  mammoth  Seed  Catalogue,  telling  all 
about  the  $400  gold  prizes  for  best  name  for  our  J 
new  marvelous  corn  and  oats,  “Prodigies," 
also  sample  of  same,  all  mailed  you  upon 
receipt  of  but  10c.  postage,  positively 
worth  $10,  to  get  a  start.  100,000  bbls. 

Seed  Potatoes  at  $1.50  a  bbl. 

35  pltgs.  earliest  vegetable 


Clip  an  DECT  CEtn  TUE  BKSTSTRAINS 
oUUAn-DECi  I  wCCU  Send  for  circular  to 
August  lUilker  A  Hons.  52  I)ey  Street,  New  York. 


Arc  the  kinds  that  Germinate, 

Grow  and  Produce  Results. 

Seeds  are  bought  on  faith.  You  cannot  tell  whether 
theyare  good  until  you  have  planted  them.  Iftheyfai! 
to  grow  you  tiave  lost  the  happy  prospects  of  a  good 
vegetable  or  flower  garden. 

Here’s  the  Remedym 

Buy  thenc  Fre**h,  Northern  Grown  Standard  Vari¬ 
ety,  true  to  nnnie.  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  8eedr. 
and  results  are  sure  to  follow.  In  our  mammoth  new 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

will  be  found  listed  all  the  8tundurd  Old  \  urletlcn 
and  all  the  new  Vceetnblet,  Plants  and  Flowers 
that  are  worthy  of  note.  It  contains  a  thousand  things 
the  owner  of  a  garden  should  know.  Your  name  on  a 
Postal  Card  gets  it. 

Sm  Fm  Leonard,  Seedsman, 

P.  O.  Station  O,  Chicago,  Ills. 

C1*  -  1  ^  Cabbage  Plants;  the  hardiest, 

■  LI  •  O  1  w?  largest,  earliestand best  known 
varieties;  Waketield  and  Succession,  growing  in  the 
open  air,  from  seed  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Thor- 
ourn  A  Co.,  New  York;  will  stand  heavy  freezing 
without  injury.  Price,  less  than  5,000,  $1.50;  5,000  to 
10,000,  $1.25;  over  10,000,  $1.  Special  express  rate  very 
low  U)  all  points.  Address 

NORMAN  H.  BLITCH, 

Express  Agent  and  Postmaster,  Meggett.  S.  C. 


IjaHPT  Government 

ta  VL ^  pree  Seeds 

areslmply  “not  In  It.” 

To  introduce  the  Best  .Michigan 
Northern  Grown  New  Lund  Seed 
,  Potatoes,  Farm,  Garden  und  Flower 
Seedn  everywhere.  I  will  ^ive  away, 

absolutely  free 

500.000  Packets  ofchoice 
Vegetable  and  FlowerSeed. 

Your  name  on  a  postal  card  gets  my  Free 
Seed  Book  from  which  you  may 
■elect  Free  your  supply  of  seeds  for 
tire  garden.  Write  to-< 


an  entire  garden.  Write  to-day. 

HARRY  H.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman,  Box  1 2 
Decatur,  Mich. 
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There  has  been  a  demand  from  readers  for  some 
safe  and  simple  process  for  treating-  nursery  stock  sus¬ 
pected  of  carrying-  the  San  Jos£  scale.  On  page  180, 
Prof.  Slingerland  describes  a  method  which  is  cheap 
and  effective.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  and  this  simple  dip  may  save  your  trees.  In  spite 
of  all  the  laws  we  may  possibly  have,  the  buyer  and 
planter  must  do  his  duty  or  be  eaten  out  of  orchard 
and  fruit  by  this  scale. 

0 

In  last  week’s  paper,  an  account  was  given  of  the 
early  lamb  business  of  Mr.  T.  H.  King.  One  thing 
that  should  have  been  mentioned  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
King,  each  year,  takes  the  price  of  four  lambs,  and 
comes  to  New  York  to  look  over  the  markets  and 
marketmen.  He  meets  the  people  who  sell  his  goods, 
face  to  face,  and  has  a  chance  to  see  how  business  is 
done  in  the  great  city.  It  pays  him — he  gets  his 
money  back  with  interest. 

O 

This  promises  to  be  a  very  trying  season  for  north¬ 
ern  peach  growers.  There  have  been  periods  of  warm, 
open  weather  since  January  1,  which  were  just  right 
for  starting  the  buds  into  growth.  In  some  cases, 
growth  has  actually  started,  and  the  buds  have  swollen 
so  that  a  hard  frost  in  March  would  kill  them.  This 
would  be  a  good  Spring  for  testing  the  value  of  whiten¬ 
ing  the  trees  by  spraying  a  thin  whitewash  over  them 
last  December.  The  chances  are  good  that  the 
whitened  buds  would  not  have  swollen  in  such  weather 
as  we  have  had  this  Spring. 

O 

Spain  has,  evidently,  lost  Cuba,  and  in  the  shuffle, 
Cuba  is  likely  to  lose  a  good  share  of  its  tobacco  trade. 
Thousands  of  Cubans  have  moved  to  Florida,  and 
found  land  there  well  suited  to  growing  the  brands  of 
tobacco  that  have  made  Havana  cigars  famous.  They 
have  worked  so  well  that,  last  year,  they  sold  160,000,- 
000  cigars,  worth  $13,000,000.  Though  produced  in 
Florida,  these  cigars  were  all  sold  as  “  Havana” — the 
Cuban  is  shrewd  enough  to  carry  his  trademark  with 
him.  In  spite  of  this  great  output,  the  United  States 
people  still  pay  $17,000,000  to  other  countries  for  to¬ 
bacco.  Florida  wants  the  job  of  producing  it.  If  the 
Cuban  war  last  much  longer,  she  will  have  it. 

0 

Commercial  florists  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  have  long 
complained  that  the  greenhouses  belonging  to  the 
Department  of  Parks  and  Reservations  injured  their 
business  by  supplying  free  cut  flowers  to  officials  and 
their  friends.  The  matter  has  been  stron agitated 
of  late,  the  florists  asserting  that  the  park*  and  reser¬ 
vations  of  Washington  would  be  far  more  eUMptliyc  if 
these  greenhouses  were  entirely  used  to  f  r*Kv  plant  s 
for  their  summer  decoration,  iust.»aJ^diL;*pace  being 
devoted  to  roses,  etc.,  for  cut- flower* jpSl£|£|pL  Lately, 
these  greenhouses  have  been  jjisblie,  and 

there  is  no  assurance  that  the  abQfe-  complained  of  will 
be  ended.  Growing  free  roses  for  Congressmen  does 
not  seem  quite  within  the  duties  of  the  public  gardener. 

O 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard  says  that  the  continued  dishorning 
of  bulls  and  cows  kept  for  breeders  is  bound  to  result 
in  the  deterioration  of  future  generations  ;  that  the 
great  nervous  shock  produced  by  the  operation  will 
seriously  impair  the  prepotency  of  the  animal.  It  may 
be  a  long  time  before  the  ill  effects  will  show  to  any 
marked  extent,  but  they  are  sure  to  be  manifested  in 
future  generations.  He  says  that  English  horsemen 
long  since  discovered  that  docking  their  breeders 
lessened  the  jumping  power  of  the  progeny,  and  that 


the  height  to  which  their  horses  could  jump  grew  less 
with  each  succeeding  generation.  The  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  seems  to  be  the  source  of  the  trouble, 
and  the  probability  is  that  killing  the  horns  of  calves 
when  young  would  not  have  this  disastrous  effect. 
Gov.  Hoard  said  that,  in  his  own  herd  of  purebred 
Guernsej^s  and  Jerseys,  there  was  never  any  injury 
from  horns,  either  to  the  attendants  or  the  cows. 
From  their  birth,  the  calves  are  treated  with  kind¬ 
ness,  and  handled  so  that  they  have  no  fear,  and  are 
always  tame  and  gentle.  They  have  little  inclination 
to  use  their  horns.  His  main  object  is  to  raise  purebred 
stock,  and  he  wouldn’t  think  of  having  a  cow  dis¬ 
horned. 

O 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  running  the  paper 
pretty  much  to  suit  themselves  just  now.  Their  ques¬ 
tions  are  so  numerous  and  so  practical  that,  after  they 
are  answered,  there  is  not  room  for  much  else  in  the 
paper.  Hundreds  of  other  questions  are  answered  by 
mail — in  fact,  we  have  never  known  the  time  when 
our  readers  were  on  a  keener  search  for  information. 
A  Massachusetts  reader  sends  u.s  this  little  note  : 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  the  weekly  visits  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  as 
though  a  whole  family  of  big  brothers  met  to  spend  the  evening 
and  relate  their  experiences,  plans  and  opinions  on  those  things 
in  which  each  has  a  common  interest. 

This  family  or  discussion  idea  is  just  what  we  seek  to 
carry  out.  We  like  to  have  our  readers  feel  that  they 
are  free  to  ask  any  questions  they  see  fit.  We  will 
find  answers,  if  possible. 

O 

In  the  account  of  the  White  Leghorn  farmers,  on 
our  first  page,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Chapman  got  a 
good  many  eggs  from  his  old  hens  during  November 
and  December,  but  that  the  pullets  are  the  standbys. 
In  our  part  of  the  country,  eggs  are  scarcest  during 
the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  and  the  hens  that 
will  shell  out  the  eggs  then,  will  produce  the  highest 
priced  eggs.  These  are  the  idle  months  for  the  great 
majority  of  hens,  and  we  don’t  care  whether  the  hen 
that  will  lay  then  is  young  or  old,  she  is  the  one  we 
want.  After  the  holidays,  in  any  ordinary  season, 
more  eggs  begin  to  arrive  from  the  South  and  West, 
and  although  they  cannot  be  classed  as  strictly  fresh, 
they  supply  a  large  class  of  trade,  and  tend  to  depress 
prices.  Formerly,  the  highest  prices  were  after  the 
holidays,  now  they  are  usually  before. 

O 

On  page  146,  we  referred  to  the  changes  of  farm  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  “carnation  belt”  of  Chester  County, 
Pa.  An  interesting  thing  in  this  connection  is  stated 
in  the  following  note  : 

This  change  is  merely  an  addition  to  the  industries  of  this 
section.  Our  other  farm  industries  have  not  declined,  except 
cattle  feeding.  The  sales  of  hay,  wheat,  and  dairy  products  are 
on  the  increase.  An  old  thrasher  man  told  me  that,  where  15  to 
20  bushels  were  a  common  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  25  years  ago, 
30  to  35  bushels  are  common  now.  The  carnation  and  tomato 
business  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  also.  p.  a.  c. 

In  other  words,  all  the  old  lines  of  farming  except 
cattle  feeding  have  been  increased  and  improved.  The 
intelligent  use  of  fertilizers,  and  scientific  methods  of 
feeding  the  hind  and  the  live  stock,  have  enabled 
farmers  to  keep  up  with  the  procession — and  put  on 
new  hats.  We  no  longer  hear  eastern  farmers  talk  of 
leaving  their  farms  to  go  west  after  virgin  soil.  It  is 
better  to  have  the  old  farm  married  to  scientific 
farming. 

O 

The  farmers  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary  have 
little  love  for  the  United  States.  In  the  last-named 
countries,  particularly,  the  small  farmer  is  having 
serious  trouble.  Agriculture  is  changing  there  as  it 
has  already  changed  in  parts  of  America,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  labor-saving  machinery.  The  small 
farmer  who  works  his  farm  largely  by  hand  labor,  is 
being  crowded  out  by  the  larger  farmers,  who  belong 
chiefly  to  the  aristocratic  classes.  This  extensive 
farming  at  home  and  the  importation  of  cheap  food 
from  America  are  crushing  out  the  small  peasant  pro¬ 
prietor  and  farm  laborer.  All  through  central  Europe 
the  agrarian  or  agricultural  parties  demand  increased 
protection  against  American  food  products.  They 
would  have  our  meat,  our  grain,  our  fruit,  our  dairy 
products  and  flour  entirely  prohibited,  if  they  could 
have  their  way,  in  order  that  their  countrymen  might 
be  fed  entirely  from  their  own  farms.  This  partly 
explains  why,  just  now,  German  chemists  are  finding 
so  much  fault  with  American  food  products.  It  is  not 
entirely  a  question  of  health — the  great  German  agri¬ 
cultural  party  is  fighting  for  a  “  home  market”  just 
as  the  American  farmer  has  been  taught  to  do. 

o 

Two  or  three  correspondents  this  week  advise  in¬ 
quirers  to  buy  nursery  trees  instead  of  raising  them. 
Ordinarily  we  might  consider  such  advice  from  a  nur¬ 
seryman  as  prejudiced  ;  but  under  existing  conditions, 
it  seems  to  us  sound.  Never  before  were  first-class 


fruit  trees  offered  at  such  low  prices.  Many  nursery¬ 
men  say  that  they  are  making  no  money,  and  we  can 
well  believe  it.  But  they  have  large  sums  of  money 
invested,  and  must  keep  the  plant  in  operation  to 
maintain  their  business,  and  get  anything  at  all  from 
it.  If  they,  with  their  long  experience,  and  with  every 
facility  for  the  economical  production  of  trees  on  a 
large  scale,  cannot  make  any  profit,  how  can  the  be¬ 
ginner  with  no  experience  and  few  or  no  facilities  ex¬ 
pect  to  compete  ?  The  man  of  experience,  too,  is 
likely  to  produce  a  much  better  quality  of  trees. 
Growing  good  nursery  stock  is  a  science,  and  the 
specialist  has  every  advantage  in  his  favor.  The  low 
prices  of  the  past  few  years  have  been  due  to  the  im¬ 
mense  production,  and  the  unreasonable  San  Jos6  scale 
scare  of  the  present  and  past  years,  is  liable  to  lessen 
purchases  and  depreciate  prices  still  further.  This 
scale  is  a  serious  pest — there  is  no  use  in  belittling  it 
— but  fruit  production  will  continue.  When  the  Colo¬ 
rado  beetle  first  made  its  appearance,  many  predicted 
that  the  business  of  potato  growing  would  be  ruined  ; 
but  never  before  have  so  many  potatoes  been  pro¬ 
duced  as  during  the  past  few  years.  We  have  learned 
to  overcome  the  pest.  So  shall  we  learn  to  overcome 
the  San  Jos6  scale  and,  while  some  will,  probably,  be 
driven  out  of  the  business,  the  alert,  progressive,  up- 
to-date  growers  will  reap  the  reward  of  diligence. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

UNCLE  SAM  TO  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY. 

You  tell  us,  Mr.  President,  to  wait  till  facts  are  known; 

I  know  it's  mighty  good  advice,  and  yet  you’ll  have  to  own 
It’s  getting  hard  to  hold  the  boys  who  hear  about  the  Maine 
Down  in  Havana’s  harbor,  underneath  the  guns  of  Spain. 

For  if  the  Spanish  sunk  her,  with  their  cursed  treachery, 

You’ll  hear  a  mighty  outburst  that  will  spread  from  sea  to  sea. 
I’m  getting  rather  stiff  myself— my  fighting  days  are  done; 

I  had  a  double  dose  of  war  in  eighteen  sixty-one. 

I’ve  seen  the  tears — the  broken  homes — but  these  young  fellows 
here, 

Know  nothing  of  the  bloody  curse  your  war  dogs  will  bring  near. 
An  insult  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  they  count  a  deadly  sin; 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  it’s  hard  to  hold  ’em  in. 

And  though  I  am  a  peaceful  man,  somehow  it  does  me  good 
To  see  that  these  young  fellows  have  the  old  germ  in  their  blood. 
They  only  need  a  hint  from  you  to  make  the  Spanish  Don 
Walk  Spanish  out  of  Cuba,  with  a  kick  to  help  him  on. 

We’re  waiting,  Mr.  President,  for  what  you  have  to  say, 

For  every  man  with  Yankee  blood  is  at  your  back  to-day. 


It  Is  a  crime  to  waste  a  dime. 

We  need  more  dark  on  some  subjects. 

A  black  joke  may  be  called  a  dye  jest. 

How  much  is  your  moral  support  worth  ? 

“  I’ll  try  !  ”  is  the  basis  of  can  ned  goods. 

Don’t  wear  a  collar  for  the  sake  of  a  dollar. 

Corn  appreciates  a  “  pure  dunghill  ”  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Goon  Digestion  organizes  a  business  system. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  ensilage  ?  About  40  pounds. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Ayrshire  cattle  breeders  waking  up. 

The  milk  business  at  Cleveland,  O.,  is  described  on  page  192. 

Take  the  air  and  gas  out  of  milk,  and  you  reduce  its  bulk  one- 
tenth. 

“  I  subscribe  to  that  sentiment  !  ”  Well,  are  you  a  paid  sub¬ 
scriber  ? 

I  hue  to  the  line,  said  the  Galloway  bull,  as  he  looked  at  the 
black  calf. 

Have  you  paid  out  good  money  for  a  gun  ?  Ten  to  one  it  is  as 
useless  as  the  dog. 

Coolie  labor  in  Hawaii  will  make  things  hot  for  American 
sugar  beet  growers. 

How  many  men  like  you  will  it  require  to  support  a  bar-keeper 
—10,  100,  1,000  or  1,000,000? 

Prescribe  and  proscribe.  Watch  the  average  man  and  see, 
how  often  in  his  duty,  he  puts  e  just  where  his  o  should  be. 

Positively  settled — that  we  cannot  now  exterminate  the  San 
Jose  scale  in  the  East.  We  can  only  fight  it— as  we  do  the  potato 
beetle. 

Two  parts  powdered  camphor  dissolved  in  eight  parts  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  will  make  a  good  sample  of  “  camphorated  oil  ”.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  sore  throat. 

While  American  farmers  are  seeking  to  increase  our  produc¬ 
tion  of  beet  sugar,  exports  of  sugar-making  machinery  to  Argen¬ 
tina,  Colombia  and  Salvador  are  larger  than  ever. 

A  “new  disease  ”  is  said  to  attack  Klondikers.  It  attacks  the 
spine,  and  weakens  it  beyond  recovery.  That  must  be  the  dis¬ 
ease  that  takes  the  backbone  out  of  a  man  when  some  moral 
question  confronts  him. 

We  heard  a  man  argue,  the  other  day,  that  one  reason  why 
town  folks  are  smarter  than  country  people  is  that  the  smartest 
children  go  to  town,  leaving  the  duller  ones  to  inter  marry !  That 
is  about  the  silliest  argument  yet. 

Don’t  theorize  in  writing,  but  set  down  just  what  you  do— no 
matter  if  it  must  be  said  in  words  of  darkest  hue.  The  folk  can 
theorize  themselves,  they  do  not  want  your  aid — their  children, 
too,  will  theorize,  when  in  the  grave  they’re  laid. 

A  rot  is  a  slow-  fire.  When  you  burn  the  straw  stack,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  jumps  away  at  once,  to  join  the  great  army  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  atmosphere.  When  you  rot  it  down  in  the  soil,  the 
nitrogen  goes  so  slowly  that  the  plants  get  a  chance  at  it. 

It  is  reported  that  a  German  chemist  has  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  indigo  from  coal  tar,  and  this  on  an  industrial  scale. 
Saccharine,  one  of  the  recent  coal-tar  products,  while  200  times 
sweeter  than  cane  sugar,  is  not  as  yet  of  any  industrial  value 
except  as  an  adulterant,  and  it  may  be  that  this  chemical  indigo 
will  fall  short  of  the  beautiful  jiermanent  blue  which  gives  the 
vegetable  indigo  its  value. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  IIEAK. 

Hothouse  Asparagus. — I  heard  one  buyer  grumbling1 
over  the  weight  of  the  bunches  of  some  very  fine  hot¬ 
house  asparagus.  They  weighed  one  pound  each,  but 
the  buyer  wanted  them  to  weigh  1  y2  pound.  The 
commission  merchant  said  that  one  pound  each  is  the 
usual  weight  per  bunch,  and  at  the  prices  for  which 
this  product  usually  sells,  it  would  seem  that  this 
weight  would  bring  the  price  per  bunch  sufficiently 
high.  But  if  the  retailers  as  a  whole,  really  want 
heavier  bunches,  it  will,  probably,  be  to  the  interest 
of  growers  to  make  them  heavier.  The  retailer  is  in 
the  best  position  to  learn  just  what  the  demand  is. 

X  X  X 

Selling  Skim-milk. — I  asked  one  wholesale  milk 
dealer  why  the  sale  of  skim-milk  shouldn’t  be  al¬ 
lowed,  it  being  sold  honestly  for  just  what  it  is. 
He  said,  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  the  sale 
of  oleomargarine  is  prohibited  ;  dealers  didn’t  stop  at 
selling  it  under  its  true  name,  but  worked  it  off  as 
butter.  The  same  might  be  true  of  skim-milk,  the 
dealer  might  forget  that  it  is  skimmed,  and  sell  it  for 
whole  milk.  So  the  easier  way  is  to  prohibit  the  sale 
entirely.  This  is  too  bad,  for  a  large  class  would  be 
benefited  by  the  sale  of  this  milk.  After  the  butter 
is  removed,  the  milk  could  be  sold  at  a  price  that 
would  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  many  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  whole  milk  in  any  quantity.  There  are 
many,  too,  who  can  eat  skim-milk,  who  cannot  eat 
whole  milk. 

t  i  X 

Mr.  King’s  Spring  Lambs.— We  described  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  last  week.  On  Tuesday,  I  saw  a  con¬ 
signment  of  them  that  had  arrived  that  morning. 
They  were  finely  dressed,  and  put  up  in  excellent 
shape,  but  a  couple  of  them  were  too  light,  one  weigh¬ 
ing  only  26  pounds.  Mr.  King  had,  evidently,  got  in 
a  hurry  to  work  off  all  possible  before  prices  declined. 
But  there  were  too  many  more  who  had  been  in  a 
hurry,  and  prices  had  declined  materially  under  very 
heavy  receipts.  The  history  of  the  lamb  trade  lately 
has  been  a  series  of  ups  and  downs.  A  scarcity  pro¬ 
motes  high  prices  ;  these  stimulate  increased  ship¬ 
ments,  often  exceeding  the  demand  ;  then  prices  go 
unreasonably  low,  sales  are  slow,  shippers  are  disap¬ 
pointed,  stop  shipping,  there  is  another  scarcity,  and 
the  whole  story  is  repeated  with  variations.  Not  only 
is  this  true  of  hothouse  lambs,  but  of  many  other 
products.  The  price  of  lambs  has  gone  very  low  this 
week  because  of  the  oversupply. 

X  X  X 

A  Fraudulent  Commission  Merchant  Trapped. — 
Several  weeks  ago,  I  told  in  this  column  about  a  fraud 
in  Brooklyn  who  received  permission  from  a  barber 
whose  customer  he  was,  to  have  some  express  pack- 
ages  delivered  at  his  shop.  Some  crates  of  eggs, 
packages  of  poultry,  dressed  calves,  pigs,  and  all 
sorts  of  country  products  began  to  arrive.  The  barber 
suspected  something  wrong,  and  refused  to  permit 
further  abuse  of  his  hospitality,  so  the  packages  were 
delivered  at  a  stable.  The  receiver  was  one  of  the 
numerous  frauds  who  are  continually  preying  upon 
the  farmers,  securing  consignments  of  farm  products 
by  hook  or  crook,  and  making  few  if  any  returns.  But 
he  has  reached  the  end  of  his  rope.  A  central  New 
York  farmer  who  had  been  taken  in  by  him  secured 
his  arrest,  and  at  last  accounts,  the  miserable  thief 
was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  sheriff  to  take  him 
away  to  stand  trial  for  his  l'obberies.  He  has  been 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  Frank  H.  Kaufman; 
whether  that  is  his  real  name  nobody  knows.  But 
there  are  plenty  more  like  him.  He  has,  probably, 
done  enough  swindling  to  send  him  to  prison  for  life, 
if  other  victims  will  only  appear  against  him,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will,  and  make  an  example 
of  him. 

X  %  X 

Hotels  as  Buyers  of  Farm  Products. — The  R.  N.-Y. 
frequently  receives  inquiries  as  to  what  methods  must 
be  followed  that  a  producer  may  be  able  to  secure  the 
trade  of  some  of  the  great  city  hotels  and  restaurants. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  large  quantities  of  supplies 
can  be  sold,  and  extra  prices  secured.  Occasionally, 
a  producer  secures  such  a  customer,  but  not  often. 
These  hotels  usually  prefer  to  buy  their  products  in 
the  city  markets,  for  several  reasons  :  There  they  can 
nearly  always  get  j ust  the  supplies  required  from  day  to 
nay,  the  year  ai-ound.  Few  producers  of  any  kind  of 
products  can  guarantee  such  a  supply.  Then,  too,  by 
%  taking  advantage  of  a  glutted  market,  they  are  often 
able  to  secure  certain  products  at  much  lower  rates. 


Even  the  swell  hotels  are  not  averse  to  saving  a  penny 
in  this  way.  In  most  of  them,  the  buying  is  done  by 
stewards,  and  I  have  known  of  cases  where  they  have 
bought  inferior  or  damaged  stuff,  at  lower  prices,  and 
presumably  charged  them  up  at  full  rates.  So  it  is 
plain  why  it  is  generally  difficult  for  the  producer  to 
secure  such  trade.  But  a  story  one  wholesale  dealer 
told  me,  would  lead  one  to  think  some  of  it  not  worth 
securing.  He  said  that  many  of  these  hotels  are  run 
by  irresponsible  managers,  and  that  dealers  who  give 
them  credit  frequently  sustain  heavy  losses.  He  had 
suffered  himself,  hy  trusting  the  manager  of  a  big 
hotel,  who  proved  to  have  nothing  but  the  clothes 
on  his  back.  He  spoke  of  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
hotels  in  this  city  to-day,  whose  manager  couldn’t  se¬ 
cure  any  great  amount  of  credit,  though  the  building 
is  owned  by  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  the  coun- 
try.  He  knew  of  one  dealer  whose  bill  against  this 
hotel  amounts  to  $1,000,  and  he  said  that  he  wouldn’t 
give  him  credit  to  any  such  amount. 

X  X  X 

Honey  from  Far  and  Near — The  market  for  honey 
has  been  extremely  dull  and  prices  low  all  Winter 
until  recently.  There  was  a  big  crop  last  Summer. 

1  he  approach  of  the  Hebrew  holidays,  during  which 
large  quantities  of  honey  are  used  by  these  people, 
has  stimulated  trade,  and  helped  sell  a  large  part  of 
the  surplus,  but  has  not  helped  prices  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Hildreth  Bros.  &  Segelken,  large  jobbers  of 
honey,  say  that  this  improved  market  will  last  only 
through  these  holidays,  and  it  will  then  be  dull  again. 
Still  almost  no  first-class  honey  is  left  in  this  market, 
it  having  about  all  been  sold.  Large  quantities  of 
California  honey  are  sold  here,  most  of  it  extracted. 
It  comes  mostly  in  tins  holding  (50  pounds  each,  two 
in  a  case.  The  retailers  put  it  up  in  packages  to  suit 
their  trade,  and  much  of  it  is  sold  to  bakers.  There 
is  a  great  variety  in  the  packages  in  which  comb  honey 
is  packed.  In  some,  each  section  is  inclosed  in  a  paper 
carton,  and  although  these  do  not  show  off  the  honey 
to  so  good  advantage  as  those  which  expose  the  sec¬ 
tions,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  carry  better  when 
so  protected.  Hildreth  Bros.  &  Segelken  say  that 
many  retailers  want  crates  containing  25  sections, 
but  which  weigh  only  22  to  23  pounds,  they,  of  course, 
selling  each  section  for  one  pound,  thus  gaining  two 
or  three  pounds  on  each  package.  They  also  say  that, 
outside  the  fancy  groceries,  hardly  a  pound  of  pure 
honey  is  sold  in  the  city  ;  most  of  it  is  adulterated 
with  glucose,  and  many  people  prefer  the  adulterated 
to  the  pure  article.  p.  H>  v. 


CUT  AND  SHREDDED. 

A  farmer  in  New  Jersey  recently  discovered  a  petri¬ 
fied  apple  on  his  farm.  The  variety  is  not  given,  but 
we  infer  that  it  was  an  Illinois  Ben  Davis. 

The  San  Jos6  scale  has  made  its  appearance  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Active  measures  are  being  taken  for  its  extir¬ 
pation  and,  under  the  Vegetation  Diseases  Act,  the 
owners  of  infested  orchards  are  compelled  to  destroy 
the  scale,  and  are  prohibited  from  sending  out  cut¬ 
tings  or  infected  fruit. 

An  American  grain  elevator  is  being  built  at  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  upon  the  great  ship  canal.  Man¬ 
chester  is  the  distributing  point  for  a  population  of 
about  8,000,000.  The  elevator  will  have  a  storage 
capacity  of  40,000  tons,  and  will  be  fitted  with  an  un¬ 
loading  plant  with  a  capacity  of  350  tons  per  hour. 

A  bill  of  great  importance  to  farmers  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  Congress,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
may  become  a  law.  It  provides  that,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  false  branding  or  other  marking  of  merchan¬ 
dise  intended  for  foreign  or  interstate  commerce,  the 
governors  of  the  various  States  shall  be  authorized  to 
adopt  a  public  trademark,  a  description  of  which  is  to 
be  filed  at  the  Patent  Office,  and  which  is  to  be  used 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  respective  States.  Rigid 
provisions  are  made  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  use  of 
such  trademarks.  One  section  provides  that,  if  any 
person  shall  brand  or  mark  any  goods  or  packages 
which  are  articles  of  foreign  or  interstate  commerce, 
in  such  manner  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  a  purchaser  as 
to  their  true  character,  or  as  to  their  place  of  origin, 
he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  In  case 
this  bill  become  a  law,  it  would  be  dangerous  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  western  manufacturer  of  filled  cheese,  to 
brand  it  as  New  York  State  Full  Cream,  or  for  a 
southern  Ohio  dairyman  to  label  his  butter  Elgin 
Creamery.  There  has  long  been  a  crying  need  of  such 
a  law.  rigidly  enforced.  It  would  be  a  boon,  not  only 
to  the  States  that  have  suffered  because  their  special 
and  superior  produets  have  been  counterfeited,  but  to 
the  whole  country  at  large  in  building  up  its  export 
trade.  The  dairy  industry  has,  perhaps,  been  the 
greatest  sufferer  from  this  false  branding,  and  every 
honest  producer  should  inundate  his  Senator  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  with  letters  and  postal  cards  urging  the 
speedy  passage  of  this  bill.  The  New  York  Mercantile 
Exchange  has  adopted  resolutions  urging  its  passage. 


Several  years  ago,  it  was  asserted  that  Brazilian 
sugar  planters  had  succeeded  in  improving  the  quality 
of  their  stock  by  grafting  the  canes,  and  some  of  this 
grafted  cane  was  imported  into  the  South.  It  did  not 
appear,  however,  to  possess  unusual  value,  and  finally, 
dropped  out  of  cultivation.  Recently,  statements  have 
been  received  regarding  the  successful  grafting  of  the 
cane  in  Queensland,  Australia.  Short  sections  of  the 
cane  have  been  split  in  two,  avoiding  injury  to  the 
eye,  and  while  the  plant  canes  produced  the  first  year 
from  these  cuttings  have  shown  no  change,  the  rat- 
toons  (second-year  canes)  show  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  Cane  planters  are  anxious  to  procure  improved 
varieties,  as  of  late  years,  disease  has  attacked  the 
cane  in  many  places,  lessening  its  sucrose  content. 
Von  Mueller  says  that  sugar  cane  cannot  be  propa¬ 
gated  indefinitely  from  the  same  stock  without  de¬ 
teriorating ;  for  this  reason,  planters  in  Mauritius 
have  replanted  with  the  wild  growing  cane  from  Fiji 
and  New  Caledonia. 

Experiments  in  the  subirrigation  of  greenhouse 
benches  have  been  practiced  at  the  Indiana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Lafayet ^e)  during  the  past  two  years,* 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  bench  is  made 
watertight  by  a  zinc  lining,  and  the  bottom  then  filled 
with  porous  building  brick,  placed  upon  edge,  the 
lower  angles  being  chipped  away,  to  give  freer  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  water.  The  soil  is  placed  upon  the  top  of 
the  bricks.  Vertical  pipes,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bench,  are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  edge, 
these  being  connected  with  a  horizonal  water  pipe 
which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  bench.  By  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  water  at  one  end  of  the  house,  it  flows 
through  the  vertical  pipes  to  every  part  of  the  bench, 
overflow  pipes  being  provided  along  the  back  of  the 
bench.  The  labor  of  watering  is  greatly  simplified, 
while  the  risk  of  fungous  disease  arising  from  exces¬ 
sive  moisture  on  the  foliage  is  entirely  averted.  Sub¬ 
irrigated  lettuce  has  grown  very  rapidly,  and  the 
treatment  is  now  urged  for  Carnations,  which,  while 
needing  moisture,  suffer  greatly  from  excess  of  water 
over  foliage  and  surface  soil,  when  in  the  greenhouse. 

About  this  time  of  year,  The  R.  N.-Y.  usually  re¬ 
ceives  a  great  many  inquiries  from  the  country  as  to 
where  immigrant  labor  can  be  secured.  There  is  a 
free  labor  bureau  in  this  city  maintained  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  Irish 
Emigrant  Society,  which  furnishes  laborers  of  every 
nationality.  It  was  formerly  located  at  the  United 
States  Barge  Office,  but  has  been  removed  to  No.  45 
Pearl  Street.  The  services  of  this  bureau  are  free  to 
both  emploj^ers  and  employees,  no  fee  being  charged 
to  either.  Immigrants  of  all  nationalities  have  equal 
privileges,  and  the  wishes  of  employers  are  consulted 
in  that  respect.  The  bureau  furnishes  domestic  help, 
farm  and  unskilled  laborers,  mechanics,  etc.  Any  one 
wishing  help  should  write  to  VV.  H.  Meara,  Free  Labor 
Bureau,  45  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  state  just  what 
kind  of  help  is  wanted,  whether  for  the  house  or  farm, 
or  for  any  special  work,  the  wages  that  will  be  paid, 
and  what  nationality  is  preferred.  He  must,  also, 
give  satisfactory  references,  and  must  pay  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  laborer  to  his  destination.  The  bureau 
has  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  the  wages  or  making 
any  contracts.  Mr.  Meara  informs  us  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  many  inquiries  in  past  years  from  a  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  country,  as  a  result  of  what  we  have  published, 
and  has  sent  out  many  laborers.  We  have  a  curiosity 
to  know  from  those  who  have  tried  these  immigrants, 
whether  the  experiment  has  proved  satisfactory.  The 
supply  of  immigrants  now  here  seems  to  be  as  large 
as  ever. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Evkky  man  who  has  tried  to  destroy  weeds  with  a  common  hoe 
ought  to  know  something  about  the  hand  cultivator  made  by  the 
Ulrich  Mfg.  Co.,  20  River  Street,  Rock  Falls,  Ill. 

A  plowshare  that  is  always  sharp  saves  lots  of  horseflesh,  just 
as  sharp  sections  reduce  draught  in  a  mowing  machine.  The 
S.  S.  Plow  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  want  to  tell  you  all  about 
their  self-sharpening  shares.  A  postal  card  will  bring  the  in¬ 
formation. 

Ip  you  have  a  spring  or  brook  where  there  is  a  little  fall  of 
water,  the  hydraulic  ram  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  to  force 
the  water  where  it  is  wanted  at  elevations  higher  than  the  spring. 
F.  B.  Hanson,  173  Centre  Street,  New  York,  makes  a  ram,  and 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  particulars  and  estimates. 

The  Mapes  Fertilizer  Company,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York, 
has  always  made  a  feature  of  its  pamphlets  and  circulars.  The 
company  issues  several  of  these  pamphlets,  dealing  with  pota¬ 
toes,  tobacco,  Florida  products  and  other  crops,  giving  valuable 
and  accurate  information  about  plants  and  their  feeding.  This 
well-known  and  reliable  Arm  has  been  noted  for  its  trade  in  high 
grade  standard  fertilizers,  and  its  reputation  has  always  been 
above  par.  All  who  are  interested  in  fertilizers  should  send  for 
these  pamphlets. 

We  have  seen  wagons  run  on  the  road  without  greasing  until 
the  bearing  became  so  hot  that  the  wheel  would  not  turn.  Some 
wagons  are  so  loose  on  the  axle  that  they  will  not  do  this,  but  the 
creaking  noise  tells  the  story,  together  with  the  jaded  team.  The 
way  to  avoid  this  is  to  have  one  of  Lane  Bros.,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
A .,  carriage  jacks,  and  a  box  of  Frazer’s  wagon  grease  handy. 
This  outfit  will  enable  you  to  grease  up  any  wagon  of  any  size  or 
weight  in  a  few  minutes,  and  it  will  save  lots  of  repairs  to  wagon, 
and  grief  for  the  team. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Who  drives  the  horses  of  the  sun 
Shall  lord  it  but  a  day; 

Better  the  lowly  deed  were  doue, 

And  kept  the  humble  way. 

The  rust  will  find  the  sword  of  fame, 

The  dust  will  hide  the  crown; 

Ay,  none  shall  nail  so  high  his  name 
Time  will  not  tear  it  down. 

The  happiest  heart  that  ever  beat 
Was  in  some  quiet  breast 
That  found  the  common  daylight  sweet, 
And  left  to  Heaven  the  rest. 


Among  pretty  Valentine  gifts  seen 
this  year  are  little  heart-shaped  doilies 
of  white  linen,  embroidered  in  floral 
designs.  These  little  doilies  make  dainty 
washable  pin-cushion  covers.  A  design 
of  Bleeding-hearts,  in  several  shades  of 
pink,  makes  a  very  pretty  decoration. 

* 

A  cheap  and  pretty  cover  for  a  small 
table  is  made  of  denim  in  two  shades  of 
red,  the  plain  side  turned  up  to  form  a 
deep  hem,  headed  with  heavy  cord.  An¬ 
other  style,  very  attractive  in  Delft  blue, 
green  or  old  rose  denim,  should  be  edged 
with  buttonholed  scallops  of  white  linen 
floss,  with  a  large  fleur-de-lis  of  fish-net 
set  in  at  each  corner. 


A  bkan  bag  is  one  of  the  useful  things 
in  case  of  sickness,  when  hot  applica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  applied  to  the  seat  of 
pain.  The  bag  is  of  flannel,  loosely  filled 
with  bran  and,  when  used,  it  is  laid  in  a 
steamer,  and  there  heated.  It  is  much 
more  convenient  than  hot  cloths,  saving 
the  discomfort  of  wringing,  and  holds 
the  heat  better.  Two  bags  should  be  in 
use,  that  the  one  may  be  heated  while 
the  other  is  applied.  Several  bags  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes  will  often  be  found  a  con¬ 
venience. 

* 

A  keport  recently  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  entitled  Diet¬ 
ary  Studies  in  New  York  City,  is  devoted 
to  an  investigation  of  the  food  habits  of 
the  city  poor.  One  of  the  points  brought 
out  by  this  investigation  is  that  a  not  in¬ 
considerable  amount  of  the  prevalence 
of  intemperance  can  be  traced  to  poor 
food  and  unattractive  home  tables. 
Throughout  all  these  dietaries  there  was 
shown  very  little  comprehension  of  the 
actual  nutritive  value  of  the  food  pur¬ 
chased,  the  selection,  apparently,  being 
made  according  to  some  whim  or  taste, 
the  presence  of  certain  food  materials  in 
the  market,  or  because  the  housekeeper 
had  become  accustomed  to  purchasing 
certain  kinds  of  food.  The  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  families  spent  more  than  they 
really  could  afford  for  food,  yet  frequent¬ 
ly  received  insufficient  notirishment.  It 
is  not  only  the  very  poor  of  whom  such 
observations  may  be  made,  neither  are 
they  the  only  people  whose  moral  wel¬ 
fare  is  strongly  influenced  by  their  food. 
* 

Asking  a  bright  school-teacher  whether 
she  noticed  any  marked  change  since 
the  appointment  of  a  woman  as  president 
of  the  local  board  of  education,  she  said, 
“  Yes,  the  floor  in  my  school-room  is  now 
scrubbed  once  a  week,  instead  of  once  a 
year,  as  formerly.”  Furthermore,  the 
walls  in  the  school-rooms,  previously 
dingy  white,  were  prettily,  though  inex¬ 
pensively  tinted,  and  instead  of  a  few 
shabby  maps,  neatly-framed  portraits  of 
historical  characters,  or  famous  bits  of 
scenery,  adorned  the  walls,  varied  by  a 
few  fine  raised-outline  maps.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  feminine  official  was 
strongly  felt  in  the  promotion  of  clean¬ 
liness  and  order,  and  the  women  teachers 
felt  far  more  freedom  in  discussing  school 
problems  with  their  feminine  head  than 
with  the  usual  masculine  official.  We 
have  always  believed  in  the  need  for 


women  upon  school  boards,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  few  cases  where  such 
officials  give  cause  for  legitimate  criti¬ 
cism.  It  was  the  first  woman  to  hold  a 
position  upon  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education  who  aroused  the  wrath  of  a 
school  janitor,  because  she  examined  the 
school  cellar,  and  insisted  that  it  be  kept 
clean.  He  said  that  it  was  the  first  time 
a  member  of  the  board  had  ever  looked 
at  his  cellar,  and  he  objected  to  the  in¬ 
novation. 

* 

A  very  good  and  popular  book  about 
household  economics,  published  a  few 
years  ago,  was  entitled  Ten  Dollars 
Enough.  In  this,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  remarkable  achievement  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  table  for  a  family  of  two  on  $10 
a  week  “  has  been  done,  and  can  be  done 
again.”  We  think  that,  to  a  good  many 
country  housewives,  $10  a  week  would 
seem  a  large  sum  to  spend  upon  food 
for  the  family,  even  were  it  three  or 
four  times  the  size  of  the  family  given 
by  the  writer  of  the  book  mentioned. 
Discussing  this  question  recently,  one 
methodical  housewife  stated  that,  taking 
an  average,  one  week  with  another,  her 
table  expenses  would  amount  to  $1.50 
per  week  for  each  member  of  the  family, 
she  being  obliged  to  buy  eggs,  milk,  and 
most  of  the  vegetables  and  fruit  used. 
Her  dietary  was  good  and  varied.  Mrs. 
Abel  tells  of  a  family  of  six,  belonging 
to  the  professional  class,  and  living  in  a 
small  city,  that  lived  for  a  year  upon  an 
average  of  11  cents  per  person  daily, 
and  they  lived  well.  Says  Mrs.  Abel  : 
“  Here  is  an  average  bill  of  fare  :  Break¬ 
fast — milk  toast,  fried  potatoes,  coffee  ; 
dinner — soup  made  of  shank  of  beef, 
fried  liver,  rice  and  potatoes ;  supper — 
fried  mush,  bread  and  butter,  stewed 
pears  and  cake.  Next  day,  there  was 
pressed  beef  made  from  the  soup  meat 
chopped  and  flavored,  and  next  day, 
there  was  cheap  fish  nicely  fried.  The 
head  of  this  household  was  a  skillful 
economist,  absolutely  no  mistakes  were 
made  in  cooking,  she  had  a  long  list  of 
simple  dishes  at  her  command,  and  she 
especially  studied  variety.”  This  house¬ 
keeper  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  the 
farm  housewife,  who  finds  her  greatest 
economy  in  the  supplies  offered  by  gar¬ 
den  and  poultry-yard.  Keep  account  of 
these  supplies  at  regular  market  rates, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  they  will  swell 
the  farm  receipts. 

HOUSEHOLD  REMINDERS. 

Darning  stocking's  and  mittens  may 
or  may  not  be  highly  ornamental  work, 
but  is  very  necessary.  If  the  stitches 
are  all  taken  on  the  right  side  of  the 
web,  every  thread  will  show,  and  all  the 
ends  of  thread  or  yarn  must  be  more  or 
less  visible.  The  thin  places  are  too 
often  left  till  the  stitches  break.  Stock¬ 
ing's  and,  in  fact,  all  articles,  should  be 
turned  wrong  side  out,  before  mending, 
and  the  stitches  that  are  to  print  through 
to  the  right  side,  should  be  as  short  as 
possible;  those  on  the  wrong  side  may 
be  much  longer.  In  this  way,  the  thin 
places  can  be  nicely  run,  and  the  darn¬ 
ing  will  be  almost  invisible  except  where 
the  holes  have  had  to  be  filled  in  with 
“  basket  work.” 

A  very  quick  way  to  mend  the  toes  of 
cotton  hose  is  to  spread  some  white 
mucilage  on  a  piece  of  stockinet,  or  thick 
cambric,  and  lay  over  the  worn  places ; 
of  course,  when  the  stocking  is  wet,  the 
patch  comes  off,  as  quite  likely  it  will 
need  to  in  order  that  a  new  patch  may 
replace  it. 

Very  many  otherwise  good  housewives 
are  exceedingly  careless  about  the  use 
of  ehinaware.  The  pretty  breakfast 
plates  are  tised  for  hot  meats,  fried  eggs 
and  hot  vegetables,  instead  of  using-  the 
platters  and  vegetable  dishes  for  the 


viands  ;  every  bowl,  without  discrimina¬ 
tion,  is  used  for  hot  gravies.  The  very 
best  of  ware  will  not  stand  such  usage 
long  without  showing  the  abuse  in  a 
marked  degree  ;  the  glazing  crackles, 
and  the  grease  soaks  through,  making 
the  dishes  not  only  unsightly,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  disgusting  to  the  smell,  for  as 
soon  as  the  dishes  are  warm,  a  rank, 
greasy  odor  arises  from  them.  Teacups 
with  handles  need  to  be  washed  with 
care,  and  the  saucers  that  are  used  upon 
the  table  should  not  be  used  to  bake 
turnovers  or  trial  cakes. 

Glassware  that  has  figures  or  creases 
very  often  needs  to  be  washed  with  a 
good  brush,  and  then  be  well  rinsed,  else 
when  the  sugar  is  put  in  the  bowl,  and 
the  milk  in  the  pitcher,  all  the  little  out¬ 
lines  that  are  filled  with  dust  will  be 
plainly  visible.  may  maple. 


HOMEMADE  SACHET  POWDERS. 

Old-fashioned  housewives  delighted  in 
placing  dried  lavender  flowers  or  rose- 
leaves  among  their  linen,  and  the  use  of 
similar  inexpensive  perfumes  is  agree¬ 
able  in  putting  away  ordinary  clothes. 
Common  powdered  orris  root,  which  costs 
25  to  40  cents  a  pound,  is  the  basis  of 
many  of  the  sachet  powders  purchased 
and,  put  in  little  muslin  bags,  among 
one’s  clothes,  it  exhales  a  very  pleasant 
faint  violet  odor.  A  stronger  sachet  pow¬ 
der  is  made  by  pouring  strong  extract  of 
violet  over  pulverized  starch,  a  few  drops 
at  a  time,  so  that  the  starch  absorbs  it 
without  becoming  pasty.  The  perfumed 
starch  is  then  mixed  with  its  bulk  of 
powdered  orris.  Lavender  flowers  mixed 
with  twice  the  bulk  of  orris  make  a 
pleasant  odor.  When  not  in  use,  the 
sachet  powder  should  be  kept  in  tightly- 
closed  jars  or  boxes. 

A  substitute  for  lemon  verbena  has 
lemon  peel  for  its  foundation.  The  peel 
should  be  cut  in  small  pieces  and  dried, 
then  ground  up  in  a  coffee  mill.  This  is 
well  mixed  with  1%  ounce  of  powdered 
caraway  seeds,  and  over  the  whole  is 
poured  a  mixture  of  1%  dram  oil  of 
lemon  and  three  ounces  oil  of  bergamot. 
Powdered  flag  root  and  powdered  corian¬ 
der  form  another  fragrant  mixture. 
Orris  and  coriander  are  often  mixed 
with  the  flower  petals  used  to  form  a  pot¬ 
pourri,  giving  a  pleasant  variation  from 
the  strong  spices  commonly  used. 


and  in  the  interior — such  a  dish  as  that 
is  far  preferable  and  more  satisfying 
than  those  “  elegant  fancies  ”  mentioned 
above,  and  is  almost  enough  alone  for  a 
good  meal.  But  you  ought  to  have  some 
of  my  wife’s  Graham  bread  to  go  with  it. 
and  you  may  have  some,  if  you  care  to 
follow  out  the  recipe  as  she  gives  it  to 
me  :  “  I  use  a  coffeecupful  of  good,  wet 

yeast,  for  six  loaves  of  bread,  and  make 
the  sponge  with  white  flour  the  same  as 
I  do  for  white  bread,  using  about  two 
quarts  of  lukewarm  water.  I  always 
set  this  sponge  the  night  before  I  wish 
to  bake,  in  order  that  it  may  rise  twice, 
and  be  done  in  good  season  next  day.  In 
the  morning,  when  the  sponge  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  light,  I  put  in  about  two  cupfuls 
of  New  Orleans  molasses,  and  stir  it 
thoroughly,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
lumps.  I  then  mix  down  with  good, 
fresh  Graham  flour  from  which  the 
coarser  particles  of  bran  have  been 
sifted. 

“The  dough  is  set  away  in  a  warm  place 
to  rise,  and  when  it  lifts  the  lid  off  its 
bucket,  I  knead  it  down  and  put  it  into 
tins,  setting  it  away  again  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise.  I  always  grease  the  tops 
of  the  loaves  with  fried-meat  fat  or  but¬ 
ter,  as  I  mold  them  into  the  tins,  so  that 
the  crust  may  be  soft  and  yielding  when 
done.  When  the  loaves  are  just  round¬ 
ing  the  tops  of  the  tins,  they  go  into  the 
oven,  and  stay  thereuntil  they  have  that 
dark  and  swarthy  hue  that  indicates  that 
they  are  just  about  ready  to  burn.  I 
have  made  bread  according  to  that  rule 
for  14  years,  and  we  never  have  any  get 
old  enough  to  mold,  or  have  a  crumb  or 
crust  left  for  dog  or  cat.” 

There  are  six  of  us  in  the  family,  and 
that  baking  of  six  loaves  has  to  be  du¬ 
plicated  pretty  often.  It  is  not  so  good 
if  eaten  when  warm,  as  when  it  is  one 
or  two  days  old.  Such  bread  contains 
the  elements  that  form  good  blood,  bone 
and  muscle,  and  also  supplies  that  which 
makes  good  teeth,  and  should  be  found 
a  regular  article  of  diet  upon  all  tables, 
especially  where  children  abound.  I  will 
add  further  an  item  of  hygienic  import¬ 
ance  ;  when  New  Orleans  molasses  is 
used  for  sweetening,  as  it  always  should 
be,  it  has  a  pathological  effect  that  is 
far  more  salutary  and  beneficial  than  all 
the  medicines  in  existence.  A.  n.  Phillips. 


A  MASCULINE  CRITICISM. 

In  almost  all  the  papers  I  read,  there 
are  ever  so  many  recipes  for  cooking 
various  articles,  and  in  nearly  all  of 
them,  I  notice  a  large  space  is  devoted 
to  the  compounding  of  things  bearing 
such  names  as  “  Charlotte  russe,”  “  float¬ 
ing  island,”  “  Mayonnaise  dressing,” 
“angel  food,”  and  “fricasseed”  some¬ 
thing  or  other,  and  a  host  of  other  like 
vanities  in  the  food  line.  Though  I  do 
not  hold  these  things  entirely  in  con¬ 
tempt — they,  no  doubt,  have  their  proper 
place — I  do  hold  that  they  occupy  far  too 
important  a  place  in  our  cook  books  and 
recipe  columns.  I  think  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  I  have  known  women  to  go  on, 
year  after  year,  making  soggy  bread, 
indigestible  biscuits,  or  serving  up  badly- 
cooked  vegetables,  while  they  could  dish 
up  some  of  these  vanities  to  perfection. 
Why  should  the  desire  to  excel  in  the 
making  of  those  fancy  dishes  take  pre¬ 
cedence  over  the  more  plain  and  whole¬ 
some  foods  ?  Plain,  wholesome  and 
nutritious  food  is  what  we  want  most — 
that  is,  we  who  work  for  a  living.  When 
company  comes,  we  find  that  they,  too, 
often  prefer  these  healthful  viands  to 
the  more  elegant  dishes. 

Good  beans,  thoroughly  boiled,  and 
then  well  browned  in  the  baking,  with 
jelly-like  pieces  of  salt  pork  “  as  big  as 
my  two  thumbs  ”  found  on  the  surface 
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The  Garden. 


A  List  of  Geraniums. 

Mrs.  B.  L.,  Stark  County,  0. — 1.  I  wish  to  plant 
several  showy  Geranium  beds  next  summer,  and 
would  like  the  names  of  good  varieties,  single 
and  double,  in  all  the  leading  shades  of  color.  I 
do  not  care  especially  for  novelties.  2.  Would 
you  recommend  the  Lady  Washington  Geraniums 
for  bedding  ?  3.  What  is  the  difference  between 
Geraniums  and  Pelargoniums? 

Ans. — 1.  A  brief  list  of  the  best  bed¬ 
ding  Geraniums  would  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Double— A.  Riccard,  J.  J.  Har¬ 
rison,  scarlet ;  Comtesse  de  Harcourt, 
Mme.  Buchner,  white  ;  Mary  Hill,  Mrs. 
Parker,  light  pink  ;  S.  A.  Nutt,  Leonard 
Kelway,  deep  red ;  Beaut6  Poitevine, 
salmon  ;  Bonnat,  deep  pink.  Single — 
General  Grant,  scarlet,  the  best  of  all 
bedders  ;  Rev.  Atkinson,  deep  red  ;  Benj. 
Schroeder,  Gertrude  Pearson,  pink  ;  Mme. 
de  la  Roux,  pale  salmon  ;  Midsummer, 
flesh  ;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  deep  salmon.  The 
doubles  and  semi-doubles  are  usually  the 
best  bedders,  because  they  are  not  so 
fleeting  as  the  singles.  The  singles  form 
very  fine  trusses,  and  the  individual  flow¬ 
ers  are  beautiftil,  but  the  petals  drop 
easily  and,  falling  upon  the  leaves,  give 
an  untidy  appearance.  Still,  the  doubles 
suffer  badly  in  appearance  after  heavy 
rainstorms. 

2.  The  Show  Pelargoniums,  commonly 
called  Lady  Washington  Geraniums,  can¬ 
not  be  recommended  for  bedding  in  this 
country. 

3.  Property,  all  our  bedding  Geraniums 
are  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  are  so  de¬ 
scribed  abroad  ;  the  wild  Cranesbill  is  an 
example  of  a  true  Geranium.  Both  be¬ 
long  to  the  Geranium  family,  but  they 
differ  in  structure.  The  simplest  dis¬ 
tinction  is  that  the  Geranium  has  five 
petals  of  even  shape  and  size,  and  10 
stamens ;  the  Pelargonium  also  has  five 
petals,  but  two  of  them,  at  one  side, 
differ  a  little  from  the  others  in  size  and 
shape,  and  the  number  of  stamens  is  less 
than  10,  commonly  seven.  One  of  the 
sepals  runs  down  into  a  spur  on  the  side 
bearing  the  two  irregular  petals. 

Arrangement  of  Grounds. 

■I.  II.  II.,  Fayette  Co.,  Fa. — I  wish  to  put  my  front 
yard  in  nice  order,  and  inclose  a  sketch  of  it  for 
a  few  suggestions.  There  is  nothiug  in  it  now 
but  two  small  Norway  spruces.  At  the  east  side, 
to  make  a  division,  is  a  hedge  of  California 
privet  which  was  set  out  last  Spring.  1.  How 
shall  I  shape,  and  of  what  construct  the  walks  ? 
The  gates  can  be  placed  different  from  the  sketch, 
if  need  be,  as  the  fence  is  not  built.  2.  What  are 
the  most  suitable  trees  or  shrubbery,  and  how 
placed  ?  How  shall  I  manage  the  hedge  ?  Will 
you  indicate  where  planting  shotild  be  done,  and 
what  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  should 
be  used  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  indicated  plan  gives  the 
house  some  distance  from  the  road  ;  on 
one  side,  a  fruit  garden,  separated  from 
the  house  lot  by  a  hedge  of  California 
privet,  and  on  the  other  side  an  orchard 
with  a  fence  intervening.  The  two  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  trees,  already  planted,  are 
close  to  the  house,  one  on  either  side. 
We  do  not  like  their  use  in  these  situa¬ 
tions,  and  think  it  wpuld  be  desirable  to 
remove  one  or  both.  We  would  not  put 
the  front  gate  right  at  the  center,  as 
now  indicated,  but  at  the  side  nearest 
the  fruit  garden.  The  path  could  then 
curve  toward  the  front,  extending  to 
the  orchard  gate  at  one  side,  branching 
at  the  curve  to  reach  the  side  porch. 
Cement  or  concrete  makes  the  best 
walks,  but  if  a  proper  foundation  be 
made,  like  that  for  macadam  road,  coal 
ashes  will  make  a  good  and  inexpensive 
path.  Its  drawback  is  that,  when  newly 
laid  or  mended,  the  ashes  cling  to  the 
shoes,  and  thus  track  into  the  house,  but, 
after  once  settled,  there  is  no  further 
trouble. 

2.  The  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  used 
must  depend  largely  upon  personal  taste, 
also  upon  the  limit  of  expenditure.  We 
would  recommend  that  all  planting  be 
done  with  an  ultimate  plan  in  view  ;  it 
is  often  the  case,  when  such  work  is 
done  hastily,  that  some  admired  speci¬ 
men  must  be  removed,  because  its  situa¬ 
tion  is  awkward  when  the  garden  is 


filled  up.  Personally,  we  do  not  care  for 
the  privet  hedge  by  the  fruit  garden,  and 
a  better  effect  would  have  been  produced 
by  setting  a  double  row  of  crab  apple  or 
similar  trees,  which  are  very  ornamental, 
with  an  irregular  border  in  front  of 
hardy  roses  or  flowering  shrubs,  or 
large  herbaceous  plants,  such  as 
Peonies,  columbines,  foxgloves,  sunflow¬ 
ers,  Phloxes,  etc.  We  would  aim  to 
leave  the  sweep  of  the  front  lawn  open, 
massing  the  planting  at  the  sides.  With¬ 
in  the  front  fence,  which  is,  doubtless,  a 
necessity,  a  border  of  shrubs  could  be 
used,  widening  out  so  as  to  fill  in  the 
corner  at  the  orchard  side  in  an  irregular 
triangle  of  planting.  A  Tulip  tree  or 
Magnolia  conspicua  would  be  a  good 
feature  in  this  group.  Nothing  is  said 
about  shade  trees  along  the  roadway  in 
front ;  if  such  are  desired,  Hard  maple 
or  Pin  oaks  would  be  a  good  choice. 
Among  suitable  shrubs  for  gx-ouping,  are 
Large-panicled  Hydrangea,  Japan  snow¬ 
ball,  Spirteas  in  variety,  Weigelas,  Mock- 
orange,  lilacs,  Golden  bell,  Japan  quince, 
Rose  of  Sharon,  Japan  barberry,  bush 
honeysuckles,  Cornelian  cherry,  Bladder 
senna,  Rugosa  roses,  etc.  This  list  only 
touches  upon  worthy  common  shrubs, 
which  are  likely  to  succeed  well  any¬ 
where.  A  few  hardy  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  would  be  a  beautiful  feature.  A 
few  coniferous  evergreens  would  be  de¬ 
sirable,  but  they  should  be  selected  with 
care.  A  number  of  common  hemlocks, 
pines  and  Arbor-vitaes,  as  often  selected, 
give  a  very  funereal  appearance  to  a 
place,  during  the  dull  days  of  winter. 

Flower  beds  are  not  mentioned  by  H. 
J.  R.,  but  we  would  not  recommend  cut¬ 
ting  up  the  lawn  for  such  purpose  ;  rather 
that  a  border  be  made  close  up  against 
the  house,  and  planted  with  hardy  per- 
ennials.  If  vines  are  wanted  for  the 
porch,  Hall’s  honeysuckle.  Clematis  pan- 
iculata,  C.  Jackmanii,  and  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  rose  would  be  desirable.  Among 
handsome  trees,  large  and  small,  Mag¬ 
nolia  conspicua,  Liquidambar,  Tulip 
tree,  Doxible-flowered  Crab,  Thornless 
locust,  Variegated  Japan  maples,  Cut- 
leafed  birch,  Purple  beech,  Laurel-leafed 
willow,  are  all  handsome  and  attractive 
for  such  xise,  but  an  excessive  nxxmber  of 
trees,  on  any  place  of  moderate  size,  is  a 
mistake,  interfering  seriously  with  other 
planting. 

Evergreen  Hedge;  Reseeding  Lawn. 

■I.  S.  T.,  Union  County,  N.  J.— 1.  I  send  a  twig 
of  evergreen  taken  from  a  hedge  here.  What  is 
the  name  ?  Would  you  reeommeud  it,  or  do  you 
know  of  anything  better  for  hedge  purposes?  I 
want  something  hardy  and  neat-looking,  as  it  is 
for  the  front  of  the  house,  and  must  be  kept  low. 
2.  I  seeded  a  lawn  last  September,  with  Blue 
grass  and  Red-top.  I  used  bone.  Owing  to  dry 
weather,  it  did  not  grow  very  well,  and  is  in 
patches.  I  have  trouble  in  getting  rotted  man¬ 
ure  free  from  weed  seeds.  Can  I  improve  the 
lawn  this  Spring  by  raking  in  more  seed  and 
using  more  fertilizer  ?  I  do  not  want  to  plow  it, 
as  it  is  nicely  graded  now.  What  fertilizer  would 
you  recommend  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  evergreen  sent  is  the 
Hemlock  spruce.  It  makes  a  beautiful 
hedge  and,  with  you,  is  the  best  thing 
for  the  pux-pose,  being  much  handsomer 
than  Arbor-vitae.  It  may  be  trimmed 
close  and  kept  low. 

2.  If  J.  S.  T.  does  not  wish  to  spade  ox- 
plow  his  lawn  again,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  rake  in  more  seed.  This  is 
quite  practicable.  One  of  the  lawn 
dressings  pxit  xxp  by  any  reliable  fertil¬ 
izer  manufacturer  would  be  the  best 
material  to  use  on  the  lawn. 

Diseased  Rubber  Plant. 

C.  S.,  Cleveland,  0. — What  eau  I  do  for  my  Rub¬ 
ber  plant  ?  It  gets  little  brown  spots  upon  the 
leaves,  which  grow  rapidly  larger,  until  the  entire 
leaf  is  a  light  brown  color. 

Ans. — C.  S.  does  not  give  sufficient 
data  for  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  The 
plant  may  have  been  touched  by  frost ; 
the  roots  may  be  suffering  from  over¬ 
watering  or  a  soxir  and  soddened  soil  ;  or 
it  may  be  a  case  of  Leaf  blight.  First 
see  whether  the  roots  are  all  right ;  tixrn 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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the  ball  of  earth  oxxt  of  the  pot,  and  see 
that  the  drainage  is  not  obstructed.  If 
there  are  any  worms  in  the  pot,  remove 
them.  Put  the  plant  back  in  the  pot 
again,  and  be  rather  sparing  with  water 
for  a  . time.  Excessive  watering  is  sure 
to  injure  the  roots,  and  this  condition 
will  be  l-eflected  by  the  foliage.  If  the 
leaves  eontinixe  to  die,  it  may  be  wise  to 
cut  away  a  good  part  of  the  top  ;  plant 
the  Rubber  out  in  the  garden  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  let  it  l-emain  thex-e 
xxntil  the  beginning  of  September  ;  then 
take  it  up,  and  repot  into  a  smaller  pot 
than  the  plant  previously  occupied.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  a  sick  Rubber  plant  is  rarely 
restored  without  serious  deterioration  in 
its  appearance. 


HALL'S^ 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

Use  it  before  your  hair  gets  thin 
and  gray.  Use  it  now,  to  pre¬ 
vent  baldness;  to  remove 
dandruff  and  post¬ 
pone  age. 


500  ROLLS  OF  POULTRY  NETTING. 

Best  quality,  any  width,  all  sizes  of  mesh  and  wire. 
Prices  low;  freight  paid.  Send  list  of  what  you  want. 

J.  8.  CASK,  Colchester,  Conn. 


Iff  union  there  is  strength 

The  hog  tnut  tries  to  force  his  way  under  the 
bottom  wire  of  the  Iliiclinnan  Fence  finds 
it  to  be  true,  as  all  the  wires  are  hound  by  an 
oiik  stay  that  they  can  neither  bend  or  break, 
but  must  lift  all  the  wires  with  the  bottom  one.  Horses 
and  cattle  cannot  press  fence  out  of  shape  by  pressing 
on  top  of  it.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.  Box  13,  Smithville,  Ohio. 


<tC  to’$8.50'for  um- 
'PJchines  toweave 
your  own  fence  at 
i2  to  25  cents'  per 
rod.  Strongestlen- 
dorsements.  Send 
for  illustrated 
pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance  for  agents  to  sell  fence 
and  machines.  STAN  BAKU  W1KK  FENCE  CO.. 
Canadaigua,  N.  Y. 


Ha  veYou  Money? 

Yon  had  l>etter  save  it  by  building  your  fence  with  the 
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UREKA 

FENCE 
MACHINE 


If  you  haven’t  plenty  of  money  you  can  make  it  by  buy¬ 
ing  one  of  these  machines  and  bnIMIng  fence  for  your 
neighbor*.  Wouldn’t  1 0  to  20  Cts.  Per  Rod 
for  a  good  wire  fence  prove  a  strong  argument!  We 
think  so.  It  does.  Free  circulars,  prices,  etc.  Write, 
EUREKA  FENCE  CO.  Box  Y,  Richmond,  lnd. 


•WIND,  WATER  AND  LIGHT 

are  the  only  things  not  successfully  turned  or  confined  by 


# 
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KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE.  • 


Nothing  else  can  get  through  it,  under  or  over  it.  Can't  in-  J 
Jjure  auything  because  it's  all  smooth  wire.  Never  sags® 

•  -takes  up  its  own  expansion  and  contraction.  If  your* 
•dealer  doosn't  keep  it  order  direct  from  us.  We  pay  the* 

•  x’rcighfc.  Any  height  up  to  5S-in.  Write  for  free  circulars.* 
«XKYST0NK  WOVEN WIKKFKNCKC0.19RnshSt.P*orla,III.  • 
«**•*• *«*••***•«••••••• •••••• 
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CABLED  F,ELD  AND 


HOC  FENCE 


With  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled  Poultry, 
Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence,  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence 
for  lawns  and  cemeteries,  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 


Seek-No-Further. 

With  two  heavy,  self-regulating  bars  at  the  top 
to  stop  horses,  and  close  meshes  at  bottom  lo  hold 
pigs;  with  It!  cross  bars  to  the  rod,  and  all  from  best 
material,  we  think  Page  Fence  complete. 

PA  (IK  WOVEN  WIKi:  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Midi. 


FACTORY  TO  FARM 


THE  ADVANCE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

is  sold  only  direct  to  the  farmer — tVelght  paid.  That 
saves  him  the  dealer’s  commission  and  we  give  him  a 
fence  that  is  cheap  and  bettor  than  the  use  of  any  hund 
fence  machine  made.  THERE  CAN  T  BE  A  BETTER  FENCE 
made  for  the  money  than  this  one.  Prices  way  down. 
One  small  order  willsatisfyyou on  thispoint.  Don’t  buy 
unt;  I  you  get  our  extra  special  discount  to  farmers. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  9  Old  St..  Peoria.  Ill. 


F 


cnUL  MUCH  I  O  which  will  aid  you  iff 
your  business.  Write. 

ltoiul  Steel  Font  Co.  A. Orion,  Siich. 
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Perfect  Farm  Fence. 

steel  wire.  Top  ami  bottom  wire 
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wires  No.  1  1 .  We  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  in  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market — hence  more 
strength  ami  durability.  Our, 
I  Ann  If  nnf(entire|y  new  feature,' 
l>UUp  IVHUIpatented),  provides' 
perfect  expansion  anti  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temper¬ 
atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  each 
foot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 


T 


Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  MadeJ 


Made  of  best  doubly 
_  annealed  galvanized 
ires  No.  9.  Ail  other 


same  as  placing  one  coil  of  a  spiral  spring  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop 
Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  0,111  loop  knot. 

It  is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them.  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg  Pa 


VICTORIES.^* 

FOUR  MEDALS — 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr'l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD — Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
but,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum- 
blan  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS — Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 
don,  Canada,  1893, _ 

SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 

SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 

345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

DSfRange  illustrated  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  at  a  uniform  price  from  our  own  wagons. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid  up  Capital  Sl.OOO.OOO. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  and  TORONTO,  CANADA, 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COEO. 

^*We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
ansqualed  HOME  COMFORT  STEED  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prloes. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“  What  is  the  best  kind  of  a  churn  for 
a  dairy  of  three  to  five  cows  ?  ”  That 
question  is  frequently  asked.  The  revolv¬ 
ing1  or  swing  churns  are  the  most  used, 
and  give  the  best  satisfaction.  Of  these, 
the  barrel  churn  is,  probably,  better  than 
any  other  shape  for  a  small  dairy.  One 
holding  15  to  20  gallons  would  be  about 
the  right  size  for  the  number  of  cows 
named.  There  is  some  argument  as  to 
how  large  a  dairy  will  justify  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  hand  separator.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  about  a  dozen  good  cows  to  keep 
the  separator  going. 

It  is  said  that  the  Germans  buy,  every 
year,  12,000,000  cows,  mostly  from  sur¬ 
rounding  countries.  The  price  averages 
$75.  Germany  does  not  want  the  Ameri¬ 
can  apple  or  hog,  but  she  li^-s  not  tried 
the  American  dairy  cow.  There  are  no 
bugs  or  germs  in  her  butter,  and  she  can 
be  guaranteed  to  outyield  any  European 
cow  that  can  be  sold  at  an  equal  prioe. 
Good  dairy  cows  can  be  bred  and  raised 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  The  Europeans  are  now 
after  American  horses,  but  no  one  seems 
to  have  suggested  a  trade  in  cows.  Why 
not  ? 

Science  is  just  beginning  to  throw 
light  on  the  reasons  why  ensilage  gives 
better  results  in  feeding  than  the  same 
kind  of  fodder  when  dried.  A  German 
scientist  has  shown  that  the  nutritive 
effect  of  fodder  is  modified  by  the  “  ease 
of  digestion  If  a  large  amount  of  dry, 
tough,  woody  material  is  present  in  the 
food,  the  labor  of  digestion  is  increased; 
the  energy  used  in  working  over  this 
ballast  while  in  the  digestive  tract  is 
just  so  much  taken  from  the  “  produc¬ 
tive”  energies  of  the  animal.  The  en¬ 
silage  is  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  condition 
with  little  labor,  while  much  hard  work 
is  needed  to  bring  the  same  amount  of 
dry  food  material  into  an  available  form. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  is  reported 
to  have  passed  a  bill  containing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sweeping  provision  : 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  keeper  or  proprie¬ 
tor  of  any  bakery,  hotel,  tavern,  licensed  board¬ 
ing  house,  restaurant,  saloon,  lunch  counter,  or 
place  of  public  entertainment,  to  use  oleomar¬ 
garine,  butterine  or  kindred  compound,  either  in 
baking,  making  or  cooking  of  bread,  cakes,  pies, 
crackers,  meat,  fish,  fowl,  or  other  edibles,  or  to 
serve  the  same  to  guests  or  patrons  without  first 
posting  and  exhibiting  in  their  respective  baker¬ 
ies,  stores,  restaurants,  and  dining  rooms,  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  in  large  Roman  letters  not 
less  than  one  inch  square,  a  sign  or  placard,  with 
.the  inscription,  “  Imitation  butter  used  here.” 

Some  of  the  great  daily  papers  are  making 
a  great  outcry  about  this,  but  we  fail  to 
see  how  honest  folks  can  fairly  object  to 
it.  If  “  oleo  ”  or  other  grease  compounds 
cannot  stand  on  their  own  merits,  it  is 
high  time  the  public  knew  the  reason 
why.  If  they  are  “  just  as  good  ”  as  hon¬ 
est  butter,  why  should  a  baker  be  afraid 
to  say  that  he  uses  them  ?  The  time  has 
come  for  dairymen  to  pull  the  lines 
tighter  than  ever  on  bogus  butter  in¬ 
stead  of  loosening  up  on  them. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  there  was  a  short 
hay  crop,  and  many  farmers  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  winter  their  stock. 
Some  purchased  grain  at  a  loss,  but 
many  sold  their  dairy  cows  for  very 
small  sums.  Good  fair  cows  were  sold 
for  $8  to  $10  each.  The  dry  weather  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  cut  short  the  pasture,  dried 
up  the  cows,  and  their  owners’  profits. 
Some  men  lost  two-thirds  of  their  in¬ 
vested  capital.  This  season,  with  hay 
abundant  and  cheap,  these  same  men  are 
buying  back  cows,  at  exorbitant  prices, 
far  beyond  what  the  price  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  warrants,  to  use  up  their  surplus 
foods.  Every  calf  of  any  account,  in 
many  sections,  is  being  raised,  and  all 
are  trying  to  get  stocked  up  again. 
When  the  next  dry  time  comes,  many 
will  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  animals 
again.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 


lesson  of  providing  for  these  disastrous 
times  would  be  “  burned  in  ”  by  bitter 
experience,  and  heeded.  A  field  of  oats 
and  peas,  sweet  corn  and  a  silo  make 
one  independent  of  drought.  The  for¬ 
mer  can  be  left  out,  and  still  be  master 
of  the  situation.  Many  feeders  now  use 
ensilage  all  the  year  with  profit.  Cows 
will  eat  ensilage,  even  where  grass 
is  fresh  and  abundant.  When  once 
a  cow  fails  in  her  flow  of  milk,  no 
after  treatment  will  restore  her  to  an 
equal  amount,  until  she  is  again  fresh, 
no  matter  what  the  cause.  To  let  a  cow 
partially  dry  up,  for  lack  of  succulent 
or  sufficient  food  in  duly,  cuts  the  rev¬ 
enue  every  day  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Much  trouble  has  been  experienced 
with  the  square  or  oblong  silo,  from 
having  the  ensilage  decay  in  the  corners  ; 
this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  cracks 
often  appear  at  those  points,  or  it  may 
be  due  to  poor  packing.  The  corners  are 
liable  to  be  slighted  in  treading.  If  the 
filling  is  done  without  treading,  the 
material  naturally  lies  loosely  in  the 
corners.  A  good  way  to  overcome  the 
corner-question  is  to  have  some  6x6  sticks, 
sawed  diagonally,  and  then  place  these 
triangular  pieces  in  the  corners.  After 
nailing  securely,  cover  them  with  strong 
building  paper,  letting  it  lap  several 
inches  on  to  the  sides.  The  covering  of 
the  entire  inside  of  the  silo  with  build¬ 
ing  paper  has  been  adopted  by  some  as  a 
means  of  keeping  out  the  air,  and  there¬ 
by  lessening  fermentation  and  decay. 
This  is,  perhaps,  of  doubtful  economy, 
as  the  paper  must  be  renewed  each  year. 
When  cracks  appear  in  the  sides,  the  silo 
should  be  resheathed,  or  else  the  cracks 
and  sides  filled  with  a  coating  of  asphalt 
paint. 

There  are  more  than  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  about  feeding  rye  this 
year.  Asa  food  for  cows,  rye  is  hardly 
equal  to  corn.  Its  composition  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  corn,  except  that  it  con¬ 
tains  much  less  fat.  Rye  is  not  as  palat¬ 
able  as  corn,  as  it  makes  a  pasty  mass 
when  chewed,  that  is  not  so  agreeable  to 
the  animal,  and  appears  not  to  be  so 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  digestive 
fluids.  Mixed  in  small  proportion  with 
other  grains,  it  will  be  well  eaten  by 
cows,  and  seems  to  have  no  injurious 
effects  on  the  milk  or  butter.  For  fat¬ 
tening  purposes,  it  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  corn,  especially  for  pigs.  In 
the  East,  it  is  quite  a  common  practice 
to  mix  about  three-fourths  corn  and 
one-fourth  rye  as  a  food  for  fattening 
pigs.  There  is  always  danger  in  the  use 
of  rye  for  animals  that  are  used  for 
breeding.  Ergot  is  generally  known  to 
be  a  common  cause  of  abortion,  and  it  is 
very  commonly  found  on  rye.  Many 
farmers  prefer  to  have  the  rye  ground 
and  bolted,  using  or  selling  the  flour, 
because  they  consider  the  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  a  better  feed  than  the  entire 
ground  grain. 

On  our  first  page  is  shown  a  picture  of 
a  combination  that  is  making  Oklahoma 
a  great  stock  country — steers,  hogs  and 
Kaffir  corn.  The  mildness  of  the  winters 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  stable  the  stock, 
and  the  adaptability  of  Kaffir  to  tlie  up¬ 
lands  of  Oklahoma  assures  farmers  of 
practically  always  having  a  supply  of 
grain  and  forage  of  excellent  quality  and 
high  feeding  value.  The  picture  shows 
how  racks  are  arranged  for  feeding 
Kaffir  stover  which  has  been  run  through 
a  thrashing  machine  to  remove  the  grain. 
As  most  of  our  readers  know,  it  is  the 
custom  on  large  Western  farms  to  “  fol¬ 
low  ”  feeding  steers  with  hogs,  which  eat 
the  undigested  grain  in  the  droppings. 
In  this  way,  all  the  food  is  utilized. 
Our  picture  shows  two  steers  and  a  hog 
as  they  appear  at  the  Oklahoma  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Stillwater).  At  this  sta¬ 
tion,  Kaffir  meal  has  given  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  gain  than  ordinary  corn  meal.  The 
Kaffir  corn  grows  well  in  that  country, 
and  the  mild  climate  gives  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  sections  where  cattle  must 
be  tied  up  and  stabled. 


COULD  NOT  EAT. 

A  Woman’s  Strong  Constitution  Wrecked. 
Effects  of  a  Treacherous  Disease. 

A  Wonderful  Case. 


From  the  Bulletin.  Monroe.  La. 


Mrs.  Stephen  Robbins  is  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
farmer  living  on  a  large  and  well-kept  plantation 
just  at  the  edge  of  Monroe,  La.  They  have  re¬ 
sided  in  this  community  but  two  years,  having 
moved  here  from  Illinois.  The  change  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Robbins’  health,  her  phy¬ 
sicians  having  advised  her  that  it  was  the  only 
hope  of  her  ever  regaining  her  lost  health. 

“Three  years  ago  this  last  winter,”  said  Mrs. 
Robbins,  “  I  was  very  sick  with  that  most  treach¬ 
erous  disease,  the  grippe.  I  had  a  very  severe 
time  with  it,  but  was  able  to  get  out  after  being 
confined  to  my  home  several  weeks.  I  think  I 
went  out  too  soon,  for  I  immediately  contracted  a 
cold  and  had  a  relapse,  which  is  a  common  occur¬ 
rence  with  that  disease.  For  several  more  weeks 
I  was  confined  to  the  house;  and  after  this  I  did 
not  fully  recover  until  recently.  I  was  able  to  get 
out  again,  but  1  was  quite  a  different  woman. 

“  My  former  strong  constitution  was  wrecked, 
and  I  was  a  dwindling  mass  of  skin  and  bones. 
My  blood  was  thin  and  I  had  grown  pale  and  sal¬ 
low.  My  lungs  were  so  affected  that  I  thought  I 
was  going  into  consumption.  During  my  illness 
I  had  lost  thirty  pounds  in  weight.  I  tried  to  re¬ 
gain  my  strength  and  former  good  health  by  try¬ 
ing  different  medicines  and  physicians,  but  noth¬ 
ing  seemed  to  help  me.  My  ajjpetite  was  gone, 
and  when  I  ate  the  food  it  would  not  stay  on  my 
stomach. 

“The  only  thing  my  physician  said  for  me  to  do 
was  to  take  a  change  of  climate,  and  on  his  ad¬ 
vice  I  came  here.  At  first  I  seemed  benefited,  but 
to  my  sorrow  it  proved  to  be  only  temporary,  and 
in  a  few  months  I  was  in  my  former  condition. 
The  color  had  left  my  cheeks,  1  had  no  energy, 
and  life  was  a  misery.  I  had  become  a  burden  to 
myself  and  family.  Finally  I  happened  to  read 
in  a  newspaper  of  how  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
for  Pale  People  had  effected  a  miraculous  cure 


with  the  same  disease  which  a  neighbor  of  mine 
had  in  Illinois. 

“  On  the  strength  of  this  testimonial  I  decided 
at  once  to  give  the  medicine  a  trial.  I  accordingly 
sent  for  a  box  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  and  gave  the  pills  a  thorough  trial.  I  did 
not  notice  any  change  till  I  had  tried  the  second 
box.  I  was  discouraged  a  little  with  the  result  of 
the  first  box,  but  knowing  that  I  should  not  expect 
a  sudden  cure  of  such  a  chronic  case  as  mine,  I 
tried  the  second  box  with  the  result  that  I  imme¬ 
diately  began  getting  better.  I  used  five  boxes  of 
these  pills  and  was  completely  cured,  as  you  see 
me  to-day,  weighing  more  than  ever  before.” 

As  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  her  story 
Mrs.  Robbins  volunteered  to  make  the  following 
sworn  statement  : 

“  I  hereby  affirm  that  the  above  statement  is 
every  word  exact  and  true. 

“  Mrs.  Stkphkn  Robbins. 

“  Monroe,  La.,  March  2,  1897.” 

“  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary 
public  in  and  for  the  Parish  of  Wynn,  State  of 
Louisiana,  this  the  2nd  day  of  March,  1897. 

Amos  R.  Jessups,  Notary  Public." 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  contain, 
in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  also  a  specific 
for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppres¬ 
sions,  irregularities  and  all  forms  of  weakness. 
They  build  up  the  blood,  and  restore  the  glow  of 
health  to  pale  and  sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they 
effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from 
mental  worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever 
nature.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in 
loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50, 
and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by 
mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.  -Adv. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  I)R.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  , DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  South  Rend,  Indiana. 


SELF-LOCKING 

Hand  Potato  Planters. 


record: 

EUREKA:  4acrcsand320 
hills  (19,680  bills)  in  10  hrs.; 
2,590  hills  in  1  hour. 

PING  REE:  4  acres  (19,800 
hills)  In  9  hrs.  48  min.: 
2,100  hills  in  1  hr.  (II  Ills  3 
ft.  apart  each  way.) 

EUREKA,  $1.25;  PIN- 
GREE,  $1;  Patent  Sack, 
00c.  Send  for  free  booklet: 
"Potatoes— How  to  Plant 
Them.” 


GREENVILLE  I’LANTEROO., Greenville, Mich 


TUC  ADIARY"'” 
i  nc  nr  iHn  I  ”'«e 

and  handsome  illustrated  magazine,  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture.  We  send  a  free  sample  copy  and  a 
Hook  on  Hee  Culture  and  Rook  on  Bee  Supplies, 
to  all  who  name  this  paper  In  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“1  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.” — Richard  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  EMPIRE 


WHEEL  HARROW, 

With  Riding  Attachment 


Why  walk 
when  you  can 
ride  without 
increasing 
the  labor  of 
your  team  ? 


ORIGINAL  AND  NEW. 

The  Riding  Attachment  is  practically  independent 
of  the  Harrow,  and  the  draught  direct  from  the 
evener.  It  overcomes  the  objections  that  exist  in 
other  Spring-Tooth  Harrows, 
and  will  work  in  trash,  stones 
and  soils  where  other  Harrows 
fail. 

Runs  Easily. 

Simple  and  Very  Strong. 


THE  STANDARD 

HARROW  CO., 


General  Office  and  Works: 

UTICA.  N.Y..U.  S.  A. 


THE*1 


CONTINENTAL 


U  DISK 
HARROW 


Equipped  with  high 
carbon  steel  ilishs, 
ranging  in  size  from 
16  to  20  inches 


Patent  Bumpers, 

which  relieves  all 
end  pressure. 


rows 


Is  designed  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  Disk  Har. 

Wo  believe  that  it  is  so  for  the  following  reasons:  It 
isconstructrd  entirely  of  steel  and  Iron  except  the  pole. 
Where  it  is  hest  to  use.  steel  tve  used  steel ; 
where  it  is  best  to  use  iron,  we  used  iron. 

We  Decrease  Draft 

by  the  use  of 
Roller  Bearings 

_  in  each  standard.  It  works  all 
™  tlie  ground,  having  a  spring 
trip  center  cut  attach¬ 
ment,  which  tears  up  the 
middle.  Handy  levers 
for  easily  operating  every 
part.  Does  not  all  this 
sound  as  if  it  might  be 

A  Good 
Harrow  ? 

It  Is.  We  built  it,  wo  know  it 
and  we 

Guarantee  its 

A  complete  force  feed 
seeder  is  furnished  with 
this  harrow  if  so  ordered. 


Don’t  Buy  until  you  have  seen  our 
Special  circulars  and  prices. 


The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A, 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

□We  have  been  getting  the  woodpile 
into  shape.  A  number  of  old  trees 
which  stood  along  former  fence  rows 
have  been  cut  down  and  hauled,  with 
other  rubbish,  to  a  convenient  place  back 
of  the  house.  Now  we  are  cutting  them 
iip  into  stove  wood  for  the  Summer’s  sup¬ 
ply.  We  haven’t  an  inside  fence  left  on 
Hope  Farm,  and  we  shall  soon  pull  up 
the  old  fence  along  the  road,  and  cut  it 
up  for  posts  for  the  raspberries. 

It  is  time  to  get  the  hotbeds  ready. 
We  shall  have  only  a  few  sashes  for  early 
plants  of  cabbage,  lettuce  and  tomatoes. 
We  shall,  also,  start  a  few  bush  Lima 
beans  on  sods,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
attempt  a  large  crop  of  beans  this  year. 
Our  hotbeds  will  be  on  the  east  side  of 
the  barn,  where  a  former  tenant  had  a 
chicken  yard.  In  making  the  hotbed, 
we  shall  use  considerable  chicken  man¬ 
ure,  as  our  horse  manure  is  full  of  corn 
stalks,  and  will  not  heat  easily. 

These  are  trying  days  for  the  Crimson 
clover.  Freezing  nights  and  thawing 
<lays  will  p\il  1  it  out  if  anything  will. 
Thus  far.  most  of  it  seems  safe  enough, 
but  we  realize  that  there  is  a  hard  month 
ahead  of  it.  However,  it  has  made 
growth  enough  already  to  pay  for  the 
seed,  and  if  there  isn’t  a  plant  of  it  left 
by  April,  we  shall  go  right  straight 
ahead  and  sow  it  again  in  July.  Nothing 
like  having  faith  in  your  friends,  and 
Crimson  clover  is  one  of  the  best  friends 
we  have. 

The  old  stone  house  at  Hope  Farm  is 
planted  close  to  the  road.  There  is  only 
a  little  patch  of  ground  in  front.  When 
we  came  here,  there  was  an  ugly  picket 
fence  around  it.  We  don’t  like  fences, 
and  this  one  has  come  down.  We  expect 
now  to  fill  the  yard  with  an  old-fashioned 
flower  garden — with  sweet  peas,  pansies, 
pinks  and  similar  flowers.  It  will  be  an 
odd  thing,  anyway,  and  we  think  it  will 
help  interest  the  children  in  gardening. 
□  The  egg  record  for  February  has 
closed,  and  we  arc  ready  to  report.  The 
hens  laid,  in  all,  743  eggs  at  a  total  cost 
for  grain  for  all  the  flock,  of  $9.18.  At 
our  regular  market  price,  these  eggs 
were  worth  $19.07 — as  221  were  laid  when 
eggs  brought  three  cents  each,  and  522 
while  the  price  was  2)4  cents.  I  do  not 
know  how  other  folks  figure  this  egg 
business.  We  actually  sold  about  $10 
worth  of  eggs,  the  rest  being  used  in  the 
house  or  saved  for  the  incubators.  You 
see  we  are  getting  the  cost  per  egg  down 
to  a  reasonable  figure.  Our  eggs  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  cost  us  less  than  1  %  cent  each, 
while  the  market  price  has  averaged  2  3-5 
cents.  That  pen  of  Leghorn  hens  that 
we  bought  last  Fall  in  New  York  laid 
215  eggs,  which  were  all  sold  or  eaten, 
and  were  worth  $5.(50.  The  grain  for 
these  hens  cost  $3.03,  so  that  they  are  at 
last  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  It 
is  high  time  that  they  were.  Since  we 
bought  them,  they  have  eaten  $13.75 
worth  of  food,  while  they  have  laid  only 
324  eggs,  worth  only  $8.93.  That  is  only 
one  side  of  it,  however.  Their  lazy  days 
are  now  about  over.  The  chances  are 
that,  by  the  middle  of  April,  they  will 
have  paid  their  debts.  Then  they  will 
keep  ahead,  and  gain  until  they  are  sold, 
and  we  expect  to  sell  them  for  five  cents 
apiece  more  than  we  paid  for  them.  Hut 
in  spite  of  this,  we  don’t  want  to  buy 
any  more  old  hens  in  the  Fall.  It  wouldn’t 
be  a  bad  plan  to  buy  them  now,  for  poul¬ 
try  is  cheap,  and  ordinary  hens  would 
quickly  start  laying.  We  don’t  want 
them,  however.  Give  us  one  home-bred 
pullet  from  selected  laying  stock,  and 
you  may  have  two  of  our  scrub  old  hens. 
Our  experience  has  come  hard,  but  we 
earned  it  and  paid  for  it.  It  is  the  best 
kind  of  experience.  h.  w.  c. 


WHY  SOME  BUTTER  IS  "  OFF  FLAVOR" 

A  MAINE  MAN  FINDS  REASONS. 

Since  writing  my  previous  article 
under  the  above  heading,  I  have  received 
the  reports  of  the  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  State  dairy  meetings,  and  the 
butter  score  as  regards  flavor  stood  in 
both  cases  several  points  higher  than 
the  score  in  Maine,  sorr  e  in  Vermont 
going  as  high  as  99.  This  has  led  to  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  in  our  agricultural 


papers,  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
butter  and  the  methods  of  the  judges.  I 
see  no  occasion  to  cast  any  reflections  on 
the  honesty  of  the  score.  If  our  exhibi¬ 
tion  butter  (which  surely  is  above  the 
average)  falls  18  percent  on  flavor  below 
the  standard  demanded  by  Boston  ex¬ 
perts,  as  it  did  at  our  State  dairy  meet¬ 
ing,  surely  we  must  make  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  to  bring  the  great  bulk  of  our 
product  near  the  required  standard. 

There  are  two  prime  causes  for  this 
low  score  ;  the  first  is  uncleanliness  in 
the  stables.  1  speak  from  knowledge 
when  I  say  that  not  one  farmer  in  ten 
uses  the  necessary  precautions  to  keep 
his  stock  and  milk  clean.  I  heard  a 
woman  whose  husband  furnishes  butter 
to  private  customers,  mostly  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  say  that,  if  their  customers 
should  see  the  conditions  under  which 
the  butter  is  made,  they  would  not  want 
any  more  of  it.  There  is  no  need  of  my 
saying  just  how  cleanliness  should  be 
obtained ;  each  must  pursue  his  own 
method.  But  the  cows  must  be  kept  as 
clean  as  we  keep  our  horses  ;  the  floor 
under  them  must  be  kept  clean  ;  the 
walls  and  ceiling  must  be  free  from  dirt 
and  cobwebs  ;  the  cribs  must  be  swept 
out  every  day  !  No  poor  or  moldy  fodder 
should  be  given  to  the  milch  cows ;  feed 
all  such  to  dry  cows,  young  stock  and 
horses.  Watch  every  opportunity  to  im¬ 
prove  on  the  method  of  handling  the 
milk  and  cream,  and  the  first  great  cause 
of  inferior  products  is  removed.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  this  ; 
every  creamery  should  have  its  agent 
visit  the  stables  of  every  patron  and  de¬ 
mand  that  certain  conditions  be  complied 
with  or,  “  off  comes  his  head.” 

Another  cause  of  poor  butter  is  keep¬ 
ing  cream  too  long.  A  creamery  startid 
about  three  years  ago,  made  during  Sum¬ 
mer  an  excellent  grade  of  butter  ;  but 
as  Winter  came  on,  people  began  to  com¬ 
plain.  Dirty  cows  and  old  cream  (they 
churned  but  once  a  week  in  Winter) 
made  poor  butter.  I  bought  100  pounds 
of  unsalted  butter  from  one  of  the  best 
creameries  in  the  State,  as  I  was  not 
making  butter  enough  to  supply  my  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  in  salting,  I  worked  out  over 
three  pounds  of  water,  several  flies,  both 
whole  and  dissected,  and  other  forebm 
“  substances  ”,  and  some  of  my  custom¬ 
ers  said  some  of  my  butter  tasted  like 
“  creamery  ”  butter.  They  did  not  like 
creamery  butter.  I,  also,  bought  cream 
of  the  creamery,  but  could  not  make 
good  butter  from  it.  Good  butter  can¬ 
not  be  made  from  cream  over  four  days 
old.  Much  of  our  cream  is  kept  a  week, 
and  some  of  it  under  very  questionable 
circumstances.  If  wc  expect  to  gain 
and  retain  a  firm  footing  in  the  butter 
market,  some  of  our  methods  must  be 
changed,  and  changed  radically. 

Maine.  c.  K.  smith. 


An  experiment  on  mottles  in  butter 
was  made  at  our  dairy  school,  by  adding 
some  of  the  ripened  cream  from  one 
large  vat  to  each  of  three  churns,  two  of 
them  box  churns,  and  one  a  combined 
churn  and  worker.  The  granular  butter 
in  one  box  churn  was  washed  with  water 
having  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  F., 
and  in  the  two  other  churns,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  wash  water  was  (50  de¬ 
grees  F.  After  standing  in  this  wash 
water  about  10  minutes,  a  part  of  the 
granular  butter  from  each  of  the  two 
box  churns  was  taken  out,  worked  with¬ 
out  salt  and  a  20-pound  tub  filled  with 
butter  from  each  churn.  The  remaining 
granular  butter  was  salted,  worked,  and 
a  tub  filled  with  the  salted  butter  from 
each  churn.  The  next  morning,  these 
five  tubs  of  butter  were  examined.  It 
was  plainly  noticeable  that  the  unsalted 
butter  from  both  the  40  degrees  F.  and 
00  degrees  F.  wash  water  was  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  uniform,  even  color,  with  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  mottles  or  wavy  color,  but 
the  color  was  of  a  considerably  lighter 
shade  of  yellow  than  that  of  the  salted 
butter.  All  the  tubs  of  salted  butter 
were  slightly  mottled  and  uneven  in 
color,  but  no  difference  in  the  amount  of 


mottles  could  be  detected  between  that 
from  granular  butter  washed  with  water 
of  40  degrees  F.  and  the  one  in  which 
the  temperature  of  the  wash  water  was 
60  degrees  F.  The  mottles  were  caused 
by  the  salt  alone.  k.  h.  Farrington. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  give  relief  in 
all  Bronchial  Affections.  A  simple  and  safe 
remedy.  Avoid  imitations. — Ariv. 


A  Little  Giant 


Cream  Separator 
with  that  herd  of  i 
choice  cows  you  j 
have  will  give  you  \ 
renewed  i>  r  i  i>  k  ! 
and  pleasure  in \ 
your  dairy;  but  | 
better  still,  it  will ' 
immensely  in-  ] 
crease  your  prof-  ' 
its.  If  you  wish, 
we  put  it  in  on 
trial,  and  it  is  not] 
yours  unless  it  ful- ! 
M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa.  ' 


P 


Galvan - 

lied 

Steel 


POWER 

Ul 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
,  to  be  the  most ' 

1  powerful  and 
durable  made, 
f  jjW  We  have  every-  ’ 
jjS  thing  the  farmer  ( 
needs  In  this  line. 
Towers , 
Tanks  and 
Pumps , 
Cutters ,  Grinders,  1 
Shelters,  etc. 


UiyiP|NG°  MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg «  Co. 

27  Fargo  St. _ BATAVIA,  ILL.  ' 


WELL  DRILLING  SUCCESS  SUSS 
«"S^Star  Drilling  Machines 

lh©y  will  drill  to  any  depth,  through  any 
substance  and  always  produce  a  strong  liy- 
ing  well  We  make  them  in  9  aizes, 
suitable  for  drilling  for  water,  gas  or 
Wehave  a  new  spudding  and  pipe 
driving  attachment  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  well  drillere.  We 
carry  a  full  line  of  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  fully  described  in 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, 0 


FRAZER 


AXLEO 

GREASE 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  VtT  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  loca 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  alwayi 
secure  ;  sells  at  sight;  exclus 
lve  territory.  ISOpercentproilt 
CORMANY  MFG.  fco. 
225  Dearborn  Street.  Chlcat- 


LANE’S  CARRIAGE  JACK 

Best  in  the  world.  All 
Steel.  Unbreakable.  Oper¬ 
ated  bv  powerful  corn- 
pound  levers,  and  Quickly 
adjusted  to  any  heignt.  At 
all  hardware  dealers’,  i.r 

write  mnnf’rs.  LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Old  Wagons 


We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 

Low-Down,  Broad-Tire 

Farm  Trucks  originated 
with  us  and  we  still  sell 
direct  to  farmers  three- 
fourths  of  all  that  are 
used.  We  build  10  styles 
of  farm  wagons,  extra 
wheels  for  old  wagons, 
and  milk  peddler’s  wagons. 

Steel  Wheel  Trucks,  $t8. 
FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 
Free  Wagon  for  Pim.  Saginaw,  Mich. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  ask 

WILLIAMS  MF0.  CO,  nUMZQQ.  ».f> 


You  Want  This 


He  can’t  hook  it  off.  Warranted  Never  to  Jump 
the  Track.  Runs  on  a  T  Ball  flexibly  connected 
to  barn.  Has  Roller  Bearings  and  Steel  Cover 
Complete  Revolution  In  Door  Hangers.  Also  a 
full  line  of  HAYING  TOOLS.  Write  forcatalogue. 


ADDRESS 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 

Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St...  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


fils  our  claims. 

Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
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GRIND 


on  a  French 
Buhr  Stone 
VnilD  Mill.  Grinds 
lUUllear  corn— 

FEED  any  grain  , 

I  Ebll  for  STOCK. 

Corn  Meal,  Gra¬ 
ham,  -  Rye  and 
Buckwheat  Flour  , 
for  FAMILY. 

Easy  operated  and  warranted, 

kept  in  order.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Book  on 
Mills  sent  free.  We  build  Flour  Mills, 
Roller  or  Buhr  System. 

NORDYKE  &.  MARMON  CO. 

270  Day  Street,  Indianapolis,  Inch 
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PEERLESS 


FEED 

GRINDERS 

Grindall  grains  single  ormixed 
Just  as  line  or  as  coarse  as  you 
wlshit.  .Make  the  nicest  kind  of 
“grits,”  hominy, &c.  JUST  EATS 

UP  CORN — “COB  AND  ALL.” 

i  Other  farm  implements  and 
machinery.  EVERYTHING  IS 
GUARANTEED.  Circulars  free. 

STEVENS  M’F’C  CO. 
JOLIET,  ILL. 


This  MILL  Does 

all  kinds  of  work  fine;  onpne 
set  of  grinders  without  injuring 
them.  Bandies  corn  and  cob, 

rye,  barley,  oats  and  screenings. 
It’s  different  from  all  others. 

( A  Iso  make  6  sizes  Belt  Power  Mills 
2  lo  2 5  //,  P\ 

f’-N.  B0WSHER  CO.  So.  Bend.Ind 

FAILMiEriS, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALL OTI1KR 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER” 

Statlonaries,  Portables,  cite. 
PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


MEN 


RUMELY 


either  Traction,  Portable,  Nomi-Porlable. 
Mnipie  and  Compound  represent  full  onjrine 
value.  Make  also  Thru*  hern,  Horne  Power**, 
Haw  Mill*,  etc.  Each  is  the  bent  of  It*  kind  for 
the*  purpose.  More  about  them  in  our  descriptive 
catalogue-  RENT  FREE.  Write  for  it  to-day. 
M.  RUMELY  CO.,  -  LA  PORTE,  ISD. 
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00  *  SAW  I 


WOOD? 


with  the  best  machinery  and  3 
suve  timo  and  strength.  The  s 

|  ‘‘Metric -^aSMALLEY  SAWS  1 

5  ®nable  01,0  uian  to  do  the  work  two  could  do  in  2 
=  the  old  way.  Our  “Electric’’  Circular  Saws  § 
and  Sell-Feed  Drag  Saws  2 

,  are  bv  fitT  the  hi-st.  iranprn  1  — 


Rattle 

<  [reek 

Drag 

Saw 

No. 

2. 


are  by  far  the  best  genera  1  2 
ipurpose  Farm  Saws  ever  S 
I  inad  e.  Send  for  Descrip-  2 
|tivoCatalogne  and  price  § 
list  of ‘Smalley’  S 
Saws,  Fusil-  E 
age  and  Foil-  g 
der  Gutters,  a 
„  Feed  Mills,  2 
,,  Corn  .Shelters,  g 

Root  Cutters  and  Horse  Powers.  3 
—  SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  NAfis.  — 
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WHO  CARES  FOR 

We’ll  BUY  A  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  AinPVI 

“f  1.  E.  D.  ami  make  them  into  I  I  1  B  tta  U 
Write  for  catalogue.  It’s  FREE.  UlUE 

J.  E.  DAVIS,  835  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Headquarters  for  ™fT 

dumpingHORSE  carts 

rprAT  hardwood. 

UnL«l  STEEL  AXLES. 

VARIETY  WIDEjnJ  NARROW 
TWO  and  FOUR  WHEELS, 

MtwkblfKim  our  v.rlt,,  TATA  MV.  PA. ,  to  mil  ],,lm 

*  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


UOUSO.V  .k  CO.,  .Vo.  z 


SILO 


Don’t  build  or  order  seed  for  silage  or 
fodder,  until  hearing  from 

^AMERICAN  SILO  CO., 

^  BUFFALO, LN.  Y. 


P 


OINTS  OF 

KRFKOTION 

RKVIOUSLY 

UNKNOWN 

FOR  TIIOSElWITH 

OH  WITHOUT 


SILO 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  CLEVELAND  MILK  TRADE. 

HOW  GOOD  FARMERS  FARM. 

Part  I. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  is  happily  situ¬ 
ated.  The  southernmost  of  all  the  great 
lake  cities,  she  lies  directly  in  the  path 
of  one  of  the  greatest  lines  of  travel  from 
the  East  to  the  West.  Looking  lake- 
ward,  she  sees  a  vast  fleet  of  vessels 
whose  tonnage  exceeds  that  which  passes 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  Looking  land¬ 
ward,  she  finds  herself  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  highly  culti¬ 
vated  agricultural  districts  of  the  great 
State  of  which  she  claims  the  proud  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  metropolis,  having 
outstripped  Cincinnati  for  this  title  of 
supremacy  some  time  ago,  and  boasting 
at  present  a  population  of  nearly  400,000 
people.  This  region,  for  many  miles  to 
the  landward  in  every  direction,  is  almost 
exclusively  given  up  to  dairying  and  its 
allied  interests.  I  believe  that,  in  no 
other  region  within  the  United  States, 
have  the  care  and  management  of  the 
dairy  reached  a  higher  development  than 
on  the  Western  Reserve,  of  which  Cleve¬ 
land  is  the  chief  city. 

The  milk  supply  of  this  great  city  is  a 
problem  that  is  easily  solved  ;  it  lies  at 
her  very  doors,  and  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  a  large  class  of  farmers  who 
are  known  as  milk  shippers,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  those  farmers  who 
produce  milk  for  the  numerous  cheese 
factories  and  creameries  that  are  scat¬ 
tered  all  through  this  region.  Eight 
great  lines  of  railroad  thrust  their  iron 
bands  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
bring  about  1,500  cans  of  milk  per  day. 
Besides  these  steam  cars,  there  are  four 
or  five  suburban  electric  lines  (and  more 
being  built),  which  carry  to  the  city, 
with  what  is  brought  in  on  wagons  from 
near-by  farms,  about  500  cans  more  daily. 
This  swells  the  amount  of  the  daily  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  of  this  great  city  to 
2,000  cans,  or  20,000  gallons.  This  amount 
of  milk  is  shipped  from  a  radius  of  but 
little  more  than  30  miles  from  the  city, 
and  along  these  lines  of  railroads.  I 
doubt  whether  any  other  city  of  the  size 
of  Cleveland,  draws  its  entire  milk  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  farms  that  lie  so  close  to 
its  own  gateways.  New'  York  City,  for 
instance,  if  1  am  correctly  informed, 
reaches  up  into  the  State  200  or  300  miles, 
and  out  into  Conuecticut  100  miles  or 
so,  to  And  its  chief  source  of  supply. 

This  great  demand  for  milk  to  supply 
a  great  city  has  brought  about  many 
changes  in  methods  of  farming,  and  in  the 
system  of  dairying,  and  all  within  a  few 
years.  In  the  single  township  of  Solon, 
which  is  situated  about  15  miles  from 
Cleveland,  there  were,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  six  cheese  factories,  an  average  of  a 
little  more  than  one  to  the  square  mile, 
and  to-day  there  is  none.  Every  farmer 
who  produces  milk  is  a  milk  shipper,  and 
produces  milk  the  year  around,  instead 
of  eight  or  nine  months,  as  he  formerly 
did.  This  continuous  production  of  milk 
has  been  made  successfully  possible 
chiefly  by  the  silo.  There  are  more  silos 
in  Solon  township  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  five-mile-square  area  in  the 
United  States.  I  make  this  statement 
as  a  sort  of  challenge,  believing  that  no 
one  can  disprove  it.  There  are  silos  on 
25  farms  in  that  township,  and  some  of 
these  farms  have  two  or  more  pits. 
Where  are  there  more  ? 

The  milk  shipper  has  many  grievances 
that  annoy  him  sorely,  chief  of  which 
are  irresponsible  milk  dealers,  exorbi¬ 
tant  freight  rates— for  the  shipper  here 
pays  the  freight ;  refusal  at  times  to  re¬ 
turn  the  cans— for  the  dealer  here  owns 
the  cans — etc.  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these 
troubles,  he  continues  to  make  money 
much  faster  than  any  other  dairy  farmer. 
Prices  have  not  been  uniform  for  many 
years,  but  those  who  receive  the  highest 
prices  have  been  uniformly  subjected  to 
the  most  trouble  to  collect,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  docked,  on  some  pretext  or  other, 
enough  to  make  up  in  amount  for  the 
advance  in  price  that  is  paid  them. 

The  prices  paid  for  milk  are  changed 
twice  a  year— in  the  Spring  and  in  the 
Fall— thus  making  a  separate  price  for 
Winter  milk  and  Summer  milk.  This 
price  usually  varies  about  two  cents  per 
gallon.  Last  Summer,  the  prices  were 
eight  and  nine  cents  per  gallon,  the 
most,  perhaps,  at  the  latter  figure,  and 
this  Winter,  the  prices  are  11  and  12 
cents  per  gallon.  But  a  few  years  ago, 
14  cents  were  obtained  for  Winter  milk, 
but  the  price  has  been  falling  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  due  partly  to  the  general 
introduction  of  the  silo,  which  renders 
the  production  of  Winter  milk  much 
easier  than  was  formerly  possible,  partly 
to  the  general  downward  tendency  of 


all  farm  products,  and  partly  to  the  thor¬ 
ough  organization  of  all  the  city  milk 
dealers,  who  are  thus  able  to  dictate 
terms,  and  often  violate  contracts  with 
impunity,  with  no  fear  of  the  shipper 
getting  any  redress. 

The  milk  shippers  have  made  several 
attempts  to  organize,  and  success  has. 
in  two  or  three  instances,  been  well-nigh 
assured.  The  ultimate  failure  was  the 
same  old,  old  story.  Just  as  victory 
seemed  to  be  theirs,  some  one  or  two 
would  break  away  and  sell  for  the  prices 
offered  by  the  dealers  ;  or  the  dealers 
would  ignore  them  entirely  and  go  out 
a  little  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  supply, 
pay  a  fancy  price  to  new  customers,  and 
take  their  milk  until  the  combine  was 
broken,  when  all  w'ould  rush  to  them 
again  and  take  the  prices  they  would 
offer.  This  has  been  the  history  of  most 
of  their  organizations  in  the  past ;  but 
in  the  near  future,  there  will,  doubtless, 
be  a  conflict  between  the  milk  producer 
and  the  milk  dealer  which  will  be  anala- 
gous  to  the  historical  Orange  County 
milk  war,  and  in  which,  as  their  cause  is 
a  just  one,  the  producer  should  be  tri¬ 
umphant. 

The  necessary  thorough  and  scientific 
management  of  farm  and  dairy,  to  make 
this  system  of  farming  a  successful  one, 
has  brought  out  the  individual  ability  of 
some  farmers  engaged  in  the  business, 
that  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  whose 
successes  may  be  an  encouragement  to 
all  who  are  wont  to  cry,  “  Farmin’  don’t 
pay  !  ” 

Ohio. 


A.  R.  PHILLIPS. 
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old  man  who 
looks  out  at  the 
world  with  clear 
and  healthy  eyes 
cannot  help  feeling' 
great  gratification  at 
the  thought  that  his 
children  and  his 
children’s  children 
have  inherited  from 
him  no  weakness  nor 
tendency  to  disease. 

')  The  healthy  old  man 
>is  the  man  who  has 
throughout  his  life 
kept  his  digestion 
good  and  his  blood 
pure.  Once  in 
a  while  you  find  such 
a  man  who  has  never 
taken  any  medicine. 
That  man  has  lived 
a  perfectly  natural 
-  ...  life.  Not  one  in  a 

Jj  I  /If  thousand  does  do  it. 

w  1  1  1  Sometimes  very 

slight  indiscretions 
or  carelessness  pave 
the  way  for  serious 
sickness.  The  germ 
theory  of  disease  is 
well  authenticated, 
and  germs  are  every¬ 
where.  This  need 
make  no  difference 
to  the  perfectly 
healthy  man.  Germs  go  through  the 
healthy  body  without  effect.  They  are 
hurried  along  rapidly  and  thrown  off  before 
they  have  time  to  develop  or  increase.  Let 
them  once  find  lodgment  or  let  them  fin d  a 
weak  spot,  they  will  develop  by  the  million 
and  the  blood  will  be  full  of  them  Instead 
of  rich,  life-giving  properties,  the  blood  will 
be  a  sluggish,  putrid  tide  of  impurity.  In¬ 
stead  of  giving  strength  to  the  tissues,  it 
will  force  upon  them  unwholesome  and 
innutritious  matter,  and  the  man  will 
lose  flesh.  The  more  flesh  he  loses  and  the 
weaker  he  becomes,  the  more  susceptible 
he  is  to  disease.  His  trouDie  will  become 
complicated  and  serious  consequences  will 
follow.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  is  the  only  medicine  that  absolutely 
and  infallibly  cures  all  blood  diseases,  and 
almost  all  diseases  are  blood  diseases.  It 
isn’t  a  medicine  for  some  one  particular 
so-called  disease.  It  is  a  medicine  for  the 
whole  body.  It  forces  out  all  the  germs  of 
disease,  replaces  impurities  with  neh,  red 
blood,  feeds  the  tissues  and  makes  strong, 
healthy  flesh. 


Save  the  COWS. 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  is  cheap  insurance. 
<oc.  each:  $5.00  dozen.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS..  Veterinarians.  Albany,  N.  Y 


rPerfecfMiik 

t  Poes  the  milk  have  a  bad  taste; 

I  does  it  tui-n  sour  too  quickly  f 

the  PERFECTION; 

Milk  Cooler 
;  and  Aerator.. 

I  will  stop  the  trouble.  It  is  a  low  priced  machine 
1  and  should  he  in  every  dairy.  Send  for  circa lars. 

i  L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  M.  Y. 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Klack,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding:  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling  &  Rooting  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia 


How's  Your 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
f  very  best  thing  of  the  line!  made. 


You  may 
need  a  new 
one  this 
Spring. 


You  will  if  you  have  a  Dairy  or  Creamery 

F31  vi  rid.^1*  and  do  not  use 

The  Best  Separator  on  the  Market, 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator. 

Send  for  catalogues  filled  with  testimonials. 

It  excels  all  others  in 
Ease  of  running  and  cleaning. 

No.  Stonington,  Ct.,  Dec.  28,  1897. 

The  No.  5  Improved  U.  S.  runs  easy.  My  14-year-old  brother  run  it  all  sum¬ 
mer  without  any  trouble.  1  would  not  be  without  one.  E.  F.  WHIT  E. 

Bethany,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1897. 

The  ease  of  running  and  cleaning  of  the  Improved  U.  S.  is  fir  superior  to  the 
DeLaval  and  others  that  I  have  tried.  F.  I.  JUDD. 

Fredericksburg,  Pa.,  June  1,  1897. 

My  daughter,  6  years  old,  can  set  The  No.  6  Improved  U.  S.  in  perfect  run¬ 
ning  order  and  run  it.  It  runs  much  easier  than  the  DeLaval. 

DAVID  UMBERGER. 

New  Holland,  Pa.,  June  1,  1897. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  runs  very  easily,  is  very  simple  to  wash,  and  does  every¬ 
thing  it  is  recommended  to  do.  MARTIN  HOOVER. 

Gould,  R.  I.,  Dec.  20,  1897. 

My  Improved  U.  S.  runs  very  easily  and  is  quickly  cleaned.  A  visitor  who 
has  tried  all  kinds  says  it  is  the  easiest  and  steadiest  of  any  machine  on  the 
market.  G.  K.  CONGDON. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


I)e  Laval  Alpha 
“Baby”  Cream  Sej>a- 
ratorn  were  first,  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to  all 
imitations  and  infringe¬ 
ments.  Indorsed  by  all  au¬ 
thorities.  More  than  125,- 
(XXI  in  use.  Hales  ten  to 
one  of  all  others  combined 
All  styles  and  sizes— $50  to 
$225.  Save  $5  to  $10  per 
cow  per  year  over  any 
setting  system,  and 
$3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imitat¬ 
ing  separator. 

New  and  improved 
machines  for  1  898. 
Send  for  new  Cat.a- 
logue  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CD., 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  COHTLANDT  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


BUGGIES,! 


Cart.,  SarrlM, 
Phaetons, 

.  SprlngWagona, 
Harness  and  Saddles  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
anywhere  to  anyone  with 
privilege  to  examine  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices.  Guar¬ 
anteed  as  represented  or 
'money  refunded.  Send  for 
Illustrated  catalogandtesti- 

-  monials  Free.  Addr.(in  full) 

CiSH  BI  TERS’  TNION,  158  W.  Van  Huren  St.,U848CHlCA00 


The  Red  Signal 

IS  UP— BEWARE  OF  COAL  TAR. 
Dairymen  keep  on  the  straight 
track — Use  only  pure  goods. 
THATCHER’S  ORANGE 
BUTTER  COLOR  is  the  only 
pure  and  harmless  color  on  the 
market.  If  you  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  use  Coal  Tar.  a  poison, 
switch  back  on  the  safe  line 
before  your  product  is  ditched 
by  the  public  who  do  not  wish 
poison  in  their  butter. 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 


SlUnSof  sJSeMdDo^teCBSlISaX  tX53?*dd3n5|» 

the  con»umer  at  wholesale  price*.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  No  9  cwg.  s«.,  ow^ _ply. 


for  this  TOP* 
BUGGY  anda 
SINGLE  HARNESS* 

New  88- page  catalogue  shows  over* 
500  new  styles  a  our  reduced  prices.} 
Cart  *8.25,  Surry  *50,  Phae-p 
ton  *53.  Road  Wagons  and* 
{Spring  Wagons.  An  excellent  line  of  single  and} 
{double  Harness,  also  Bicycles.  *14  and  up,  our  *33j 
(Wheel,  guaranteed  highest  grade  and  best  made.  We* 
{have  all  styles  to  select  from.  Send  for  Free  catalog.} 
.MARVIN  SMITH  L<).  M64S.  Clinton  St. Chicago, Ill. ( 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 
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but  have  sold  direct  to  the  con 
samer  for  25  years  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  saving  him  the 
dealer's  profits.  Ship  any¬ 
where  for  examination. 

Everything  warranted. 

118  styles  of  Vehicles, 

55  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  Buggies,  $36  to  $70. 

Surreys,  $50  to  $125.  Carria- 
iges,  Phaetons,  Traps,  Wagon¬ 
ettes,  Spring-Road  and  Milk 

No.  7T.  Surrey  Harness.  Price,  $16.00.  *  Wagons.  Send  for  large,  free  No.  606 Surrey.  Fricc.withcurtains.lamps.sun- 
As  good  aa  sells  for  $25.  Catalogue  of  all  our  styles,  shade,  apron  and  fenders,  $60.  As  good  as  sells  for  $90. 

W.  II.  PRATT,  See’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AN1)  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
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Use  Sykes  “ Old  Style' 

It  is  made  in  a  var-  IRON  ROOFING. 

iety  of  styles*  1h  easily  put  on  and  is  longllvea  and 
handsome.  Falling  sparks  can’t  tire  it,  hail  can  t.  break 
it  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  it  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  25  years  are  good  yet  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  Hi, 


FARM  BUILDINGS  ^ 

DWELLINGS  «  BARNS  «  POULTRY  HOUSES 
HOT-HOUSES  «  STABLES  *  Etc. 

RECEIVE  PERFECT  PROTECTION  FRO.n  WIND  OR  STORM 
IN  THE  USE  Ol 

P&B  KUBEROID  ROOFING 

o  ,  .  .v  .  e  , 

NO  PAPER  TO  TEAR.  /  NO  TAR  TO  RUN. 

A1R-T1Q.HT.  WATER,  ACID  AND  ALKALI  PROOF. 
IMPERVIOUS  TO  STABLE  GASES. 

SAflPLES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

8 1  83  JOHN  ST..  NEW  YORK. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

An  Outbreak  of  Swine  Plague. 

Last  Fall,  some  of  our  hogs  were  taken  sick, 
some  coughed  and  vomited,  others  coughed  and 
had  diarrhea,  and  some  died  before  we  concluded 
what  to  do.  We  decided  that  it  was  some  kind  of 
throat  trouble,  as  the  throat  was  swollen,  so  we 
rubbed  the  necks  with  coal  oil,  gave  salts,  and 
lost  only  one  more.  One  for  which  we  did  nothing 
is'well  and  hearty,  except  a  cough,  which  she 
still  has.  What  was  the  trouble,  and  is  it  con¬ 
tagious  ?  Would  it  be  safe  to  breed  them  and  put 
them  with  another  lot  that  I  have  ?  h.  w. 

Doniphan,  Kan. 

The  symptoms  indicate  swine  plague,  which  is 
a  contagious  disease.  The  recovered  animals 
can  be  safely  bred;  but  I  would  hesitate  about 
putting  them  with  other  swine  that  had  never 
been  exposed  to  the  disease.  The  chances  are 
against  their  conveying  the  disease  after  this 
time,  yet  they  may  still  retain  the  germ  of  swine 
plague  in  a  sufficiently  virulent  form  to  transmit 
the  disease  to  susceptible  animals. 

Influenza  in  Sheep. 

What  ails  my  sheep  ?  I  bought  40  in  Buffalo  in 
August.  After  I  had  them  a  week,  their  eyes 
were  sore  and  turned  white,  the  60  I  had  before, 
got  sore  eyes;  now  nearly  all  cough  and  run  at 
the  nose,  and  six  have  died.  I  opened  the  latter 
and  found  their  lungs  filled  with  bloody  matter. 
One  of  the  others  stands  now  with  her  head 
down,  and  doesn’t  eat.  I  think  she  will  soon  die. 
What  can  I  do  for  them  ?  c.  p.  n. 

The  first  thing  is  to  provide  the  sheep  with  dry, 
clean,  comfortable  quarters,  if  not  already  so 
provided.  Good  care  and  nursing  are  fully  as 
essential  as  medicines.  A  light  diet  should  be 
fed,  to  consist  in  part  of  some  kind  of  succulent 
food  if  possible.  Wheat  bran  and  oats  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  grain  ration.  Oil  meal  may  be 
added  to  advantage.  Give  each  affected  animal 
one-third  part  raw  linseed  oil,  and  repeat  the 
dose  in  three  days  if  the  bowels  are  not  relaxed. 
Also,  give  each  sheep  one  tablespoonful  of  the 
following  mixture,  diluted  in  al  small  teacupful 
of  water,  twice  daily:  Sweet  spirits  of  niter  and 
liquor  acetate  of  ammonia,  of  each  12  ounces; 
fluid  extract  of  belladonna,  four  ounces;  quinine, 
one  ounce;  mix.  Shake  well  before  giving. 

Cow  Out  of  Condition. 

My  Jersey  cow,  about  10  years  old,  had  a  calf 
last  October.  She  was  in  the  barn  two  months 
before  calving.  We  had  to  take  away  the  after¬ 
birth.  I  have  been  told  that,  when  that  is  the 
case,  cows  are  liable  to  be  delicate.  I  fed  her  a 
pail  of  pumpkinseach  morning  until  she  wouldn’t 
eat  them  longer.  Now  she  won’t  eat  meal,  shorts 
or  ground  oats,  but  eats  hay  fairly  well,  and  will 
eat  whole  oats  well.  What  can  I  give  her  to 
make  her  eat  better?  I  think  she  has  indigestion. 

o.  k.  w. 

It  is  because  a  cow  is  weak  or  out  of  condition 
that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  afterbirth  by 
hand,  but  its  removal,  if  properly  done,  will  not 
injure  the  cow  in  the  least.  Give  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powders,  dissolved  in  one-lialf  pint  of 
warm  water,  as  a  drench,  night  and  morning: 
Sulphate  of  soda,  24  ounces;  powdered  gentian 
and  ginger,  of  each,  eight  ounces;  powdered  mix 
vomica,  four  ounces;  mix,  and  make  into  24 
powders.  Also  give  the  cow  one  pint  raw  linseed 
oil  daily  at  noon,  until  the  costiveness  is  relieved. 
Encourage  her  to  eat  wheat  bran  with  the  oats, 
either  whole  or  ground.  Examine  the  mouth  to 
make  sure  that  the  drooling  is  not  due  to  a  sore 
mouth  or  irregular  teeth.  If  you  can  find  nothing, 
and  the  drooling  do  not  cease  soon,  have  her  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  veterinarian  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
There  may  be  some  trouble  with  a  salivary  duct 
or  gland. 

Influenza  or  Acclimation  Fever  in  Horses. 

How  can  I  cure  light  cases  of  influenza  in 
horses,  the  medicine  to  be  given  with  the  half¬ 
ounce  syringe  into  the  mouth  ?  The  horse  has 
loss  of  appetite,  fever,  discharge  from  the  nose, 
and  cough.  It  appears  generally  in  horses  we 
buy  from  the  West.  Will  you  name  a  treatise  on 
the  diseases  of  the  horse  containing  recipes  for 
the  cure  ?  j.  y.  s. 

Kempsville,  Va. 

When  horses  are  moved  from  one  locality  to 
another,  they  very  commonly  suffer  from  a  mild 
attack  of  a  febrile  disease  of  the  influenza  type, 
known  by  horsemen  as  acclimation  fever.  Be¬ 
yond  a  light,  laxative  diet  and  good  care,  with 
pure  air  and  comfortable  quarters,  little  treat¬ 
ment  is  necessary.  The  ration  should  consist 
largely  of  bran  mashes  and  scalded  oats,  with  a 
little  grass,  roots  or  other  green  food,  and  a  mod¬ 
erate  allowance  of  clean,  bright  hay.  In  cold 
weather,  the  animal  should  be  warmly  blanketed, 
and  the  legs,  if  cold,  wrapped  with  flannel  ban¬ 
dages,  which  should  be  removed  daily,  and  the 
legs  rubbed  vigorously.  Only  moderate  exercise 
should  be  given  until  fully  recovered.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  prescription  is,  usually,  the  only  treat¬ 
ment  required :  Liquor  acetate  of  ammonia  and 
sweet  spirits  of  niter,  of  each  one  to  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls;  fluid  extract  of  belladonna,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful;  to  be  given  two  or  three  times  daily, 
diluted  in  a  teacupful  of  cold  water.  If  the 
cough  is  severe,  rub  the  throat  externally  from 
ear  to  ear  with  ammonia  liniment.  The  bowels 
should  be  regulated  maiuly  by  the  diet.  But  if 
there  is  costiveness,  give  pint  doses  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  once  daily  until  relieved.  In  acute  or 
severe  attacks,  it  is  well  to  call  a  competent  vet¬ 
erinarian  at  once,  as  the  various  complications 
that  are  liable  to  occur  canj’be  properly  treated 
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only  by  the  experienced  practitioner.  The  Farm¬ 
er’s  Veterinary  Adviser,  by  Dr.  James  Law, 
price  $3,  to  be  obtained  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  the 
best  work  you  can  obtain  for  your  purpose. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  for  Lumpy  Jaw. 

I  have  been  following  directions  in  an  article 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  Lumpy  Jaw,  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Kil- 
borne,  with  a  four-year-old  steer.  I  have  given 
two  ounces  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  eight  doses, 
stopped  three  days  and  repeated,  and  have  now 
given  six  ounces.  I  can  see  a  little  improvement: 
the  lump  is  smaller,  and  not  so  sore.  The  animal 
chews  the  cud  and  is  gaining  flesh.  The  case  is 
not  of  long  standing,  perhaps  two  weeks  before 
treatment.  How  long  should  the  treatment  be 
kept  up,  before  getting  discouraged  ?  I  have 
seen  directions  in  another  paper  to  use  an  iodide 
liniment  externally.  Would  it  help  ?  c. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn. 

Two  courses  of  8  or  10  days  each  are  usually  suf¬ 
ficient  to  effect  a  cure  in  recent  cases.  In  more 
advanced  cases,  a  third  course  is  often  necessary. 
A  fourth  course  is  rarely  required.  In  recent 
cases,  when  the  tumor  is  small,  no  local  treat¬ 
ment  is  necessary;  but  in  advanced  cases,  where 
the  tumor  is  larger,  or  where  there  is  an  open 
sore,  I  usually  apply  the  compound  tincture  of 
iodine  every  two  or  three  days.  An  iodine  oint¬ 
ment  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  local  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  iodine  may  not  be  necessary  in 
these  cases,  but  it  assists  in  causing  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  large  tumor,  and  thus  hastens  recovery. 
If  you  are  dealing  with  true  lumpy  jaw — actino¬ 
mycosis — you  have  already  given  sufficient  iodide 
to  effect  a  cure.  I  understand,  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion,  that  this  tumor  developed  suddenly,  in 
which  case  it  is  undoubtedly  not  due  to  actino¬ 
mycosis,  but  to  an  injury  or  a  growth  of  some 
other  kind.  The  actinomycostic  tumors  usually 
develop  rather  slowly.  See  page  20  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  January  8,  for  causes  and  symptoms  of 
actinomycosis.  Even  though  the  tumor  is  not 
due  to  actinomycosis,  the  animal  may  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  treatment,  since  the  iodide  has  a 
marked  effect  on  some  other  tumors,  as  well  as 
on  actinomycosis.  The  local  application  of  the 
tincture  of  iodine  or  an  ointment  would  be  advis¬ 
able  in  this  case. 

In  the  worst  colds,  where  there  is  pain,  constriction 
of  the  Bronchial  tubes,  and  spasms  of  the  muscles  of 
the  chest,  Jayne’s  Expectorant  will  afford  almost 
immediate  relief,  and  soon  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Piils. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 

QOMBATTLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

Dll  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 

Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  B. 
Gombault 
ex-Veterl* 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  French 
Government 
Bind* 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 

Impossible  to  produce  any  acar  or  blemish.  The  Safe** 
be.t  BLI8TBR  ever  used.  Takes  the  place  of  all  lint* 
merit*  ror  mild  or  severe  action,  liemove*  all  JKunchei 
tir  Blemtfthei  from  lloree#  or  Cattle* 

A.  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumotl.m, 
Sprains,  bore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE  ,oAusTic*BteM.Si 

prodnoe  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 

.  n  V  linimonf  rtw  cnn«ln  Aimn  f .  r  .  .  HA  I  _ 


any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

-  ®7rLb0ttl‘L°r  Caustic, Balsam  sold  Is  Warran- 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Bold 
bv  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  clroulari. 
testimonials,  etc.  Address  r 

THE  LAWRKNCB-WILLIAM8  OO.,  Cleveland.  0. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  4 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  4 
♦ —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us# 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  4 

4  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  ▲ 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  4 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  4 
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be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address. 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington.  o! 


No  Moisture  Required. 
The  Cyphers 
Incubator 

It  outhatches  all  others  and  has  a  reg¬ 
ulator  that  regulates  absolutely. 
Catalogue  free. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 


1429  So.  5th  St., 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


START  IN  BUSINESS / 
HATCH  THOUSANDS 

WITH  THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATOR 

200  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

Send  for  PRAIRIE  STATE  INC.  CO. 

CATALOG.  HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


A  SURE  WINNER. 

OUR  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 
|  prove  it  if  vou  uBe  it.  Send  6c  for 
new  128  page  catalog  and  study  the 
merits  of  our  machines.  Has  valu¬ 
able  points  onartificia)  incubation 
and  poultry  culture  generally. 
We  manufacture  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 
than  any  other  firm.  Sizes  60  to 
800.  Prices  from  $8.00  to  $70.00. 
DES  MOINES  INC’B.  CO. 
Box  90  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Testimonials  by 
the  yard— 


The  Business  Hen 

Her  part  is  to  lay  the  eggs.  The  Pineland  Incu¬ 
bator  and  Brooder  will  successfully  hatch  and  rear 
the  chicks.  Simplest  to  operate  on  the  market,  and  most 
reliable  hatcher  of  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Practical 
poultrymen  prefer  them  to  all  others.  Send  fot  our 
illustrated  catalogue  before  vou  buy.  Address, 
PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 


ILLINOIS 


Incubators  A  Brooders 

embody  in  their  construction  the 
following  principles  which  In  sure 
success:  The  proper  application  of 
heat;  perfect  ventilation;  complete 
control  of  moisture;  large,  roomy  egg  cham¬ 
bers  and  a  nursery  for  the  little  chicks.  The 
Illinois  Incubutor  cannot  catch  on  tire  from  the  lamp, 
it’s  fireproof,  being  covered  with  a  metal  casing.  Hot  Water 
or  llot  Air,  as  you  prefer.  Handsome  illustrated  Catalogue  sent 
FREE.  J.  11.  JONES,  Box  10?  .  Streator,  Illinois. 


I H  ATCHChiokens  ■» 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Pm  feet,  Bsl/-M*guUl- 
ing.  Thouauda  1>  .uooeuful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
fli-st-clua  Hatcher  made. 
UEO.  H.  STAHL, 


THE  IMPROVED  r , 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hfttohea  Chickens  bj  Steam  ,  Absolutely 
fielf- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatchsr 
w  in  the  market.  Circulars  FREE.  ' 
GEO.  ERTEIj  CO.,  QUINCY*  ILt. 


$5  Cash  (BOejgfsiie)  On  Trial  $5.75.  “3hatches 
with  Bantam,  20,37  and  48  chicks  from  50  egpj.”  Jaoob 
Whippert,Cocil,0.  Largo  size  cheap.  8ond4ofor  No.  23 
oataloc.  Htifkeje  Incubator  <’o„  8prinjffl«*ld«  O 


THE  CROWN  IwJWs 

bones.  For  the  ponltryman.  Best- in  the  wor!  - 
Lowest,  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi 
monials.  Wilson  Bros—  EASTON.  PA. 


DON’T  S?HENS 

and  expect  them  to  do  their  best,  un¬ 
less  you  put  a  handful  of 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

on  them.  It’s  cheaper  than  vermin 
any  day..  Trial  size,  10c.  postpaid. 
100  ounces,  delivered  to  your  ex- 
impress  company,  $1.00.  JOOK  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  °£ 


AGAIN  WE  WIN  Gold  Special,  6  Silver  Sweepstakes 
Specials  and  over  100  Class  prizes  at 
the  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Show, 
Jan.  10-15,  ’98.  Our  New  Mammoth 
Poultry  Catalogue  fully  illustrates  and 
describes  40  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  land  and  water  fowls,  giving  scores 
and  prizes  won  for  the  past  3  years; 
reliable  information  in  poultry  disease 
and  management;  fine  view  of  our 
poultry  ranch:  sent  postpaid  for  10c 

E.  H.  COOK,  Box  4  HUNTLEY,  ILL 


Business  Hen 

makes  moneyfor  the  business  man.  We  tell 
all  about  business  methods  in  breeding,sel* 
ling  and  handling  poultry  in  our  f?oW 
Poultry  Encyolopeaia.  Tell,  about  poultry 
and  their  ailments,  giving  recipes  for  diseases, 
etc.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  15  cents 
in  stomps  or  money.  t$T  Write  today. 

THEJ.  W.  MILLER  CO..  Box  144,  Freeport,  III 


$1,500  IN  CASH 

and  7000  Premiums  were  awarded  my  fowls  at  i 
Cmiil  C  iun  Cf*PC  8tate  Shows  in  '97.  Lar- 
rUWLa  AND  toua  ge«t  Range  in  the  west. 
Send5cents  stamps  for  best  Ulus-  r-nD  os,  r- 
trated  Poultry  Catalogue.  Address  rUn  oALfc 
OHAS.  OAMMERDINOKR,  Rox  86,  Columbus.  O. 

GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

lof  prize  winning  poultry  for  18*J8.  '1  he  finest  poultry  book  out.  A 
perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Calendar  for  ’as  on  cover.  elves 
■  price  of  eggs  and  stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  shorn  tho 
Innest  chickens  and  describes  them  all.  Get  Look  and  see  special 
„  „  *“nts  tills  poultry  hook.  Send  6  cents  In  sumps 

H.  II.  OKE1HEH,  FLORIN,  1*A. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY^&Tr^ 

'This  Priceless  Secret  of  Success  with  Poultry  ia 
fully  told  iu  our  New  Poultry  Kook  which  in  sent 
.1  -tua  Free  as  a  Premium  with  our  Poultry  Paper  S 
lor  10  cents.  Address.  W.  P.  <;o.,  CliutonviUe,  Conn. 


HOLSTEIN- FRIESIANS 

Smiths  &  Powell  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

Offer  a  Hare  Collection,  bred  for  Butter  and  Milk — 
SHOW  ANIMALS.  A  lot  of  YOUNG  BULLS,  not 
excelled  in  America. 

Write  them  for  particulars. 

Guernseys. 

22S  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  Amerio&n  end 
Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole  herd,  318 
pounds  per  head.  No  oatalogne.  Come  and  make 
your  own  selection. 

ELLERSIilE  STOCK  FARM. 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RF  I  907  Liberty  S»„  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ' 

•  Is  OnsnilUIIO  Farm.Hdgeworth.P.F.W.&C.B.B 

Holsteinsare Money  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pail 
full  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick.  When  done  at  the  pail  they  ornament 
the  butcher’s  block.  They  are  prepotent,  and  always 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  oalves.  THE 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  Is  found  In  the  herd  of 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanlc  Station,  N.  J. 

15  Head  of  A.  J.  C.  G.  Jersey  Calves, 

Two  months  to  a  year  old, 

St.  Lambert  and  Pedro 
strains.  Full  line  of  Chester 
White,  Berkshire,  Poland- 
China  and  Yorkshire  Pigs 
on  hand;  all  ages.  Also  two 
litters  of  Scotch  Collie  Pups 
and  a  variety  of  poultry.  Write,  stating  what  you 
want,  or  what  Is  better.  Come,  see  my  stock,  and 
make  your  own  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Hamilton  &  Co. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  Chester  White*.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
quick.  Special  cut  prices  on 
above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 
Coohranvllle,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


QDRIMft  DlfiQ"-poLANU-CHINA-  *9  each. 

wl  lllim  I  IUO  $17  a  pair,  $25  trio,  not  akin. 
Best  Strains. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

bred  and 

.  .  — -  - - -safe  in 

pig.  Also  fall  pigs.  Must  be  sold  to  make  room  for 
spring  litter.  J.  J.  VAN  DOREN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


First-Class  Poland-China  Sows 


PhpQtor  Whit0C~My  strains  trace  to  Prize- 
UIIG01GI  TV  III  loo  Winning  herds  that  won  $2,170 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  1893.  If  you  want  hogs  that  will 
get  there  and  pay  the  mortgage  on  your  farm,  I  have 
some  young  sows  and  old  ones  to  farrow  in  short 
time,  and  will  take  orders  for  spring  farrow. 

MARTIN  VOGEL  JR..  Fromont,  O. 


SOWS 


bred;  also 4  and  5  months  pigs.  These 
Cheshiresare  long,  broad  and  deep,  with 
fine  ends,  of  the  best  breeding. 

Ed.  S.  Hill,  Peruville,  Torap.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Imp.  ChesterWhites;  all  breeders  registered;  pigs  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  Geo.W.  Davis,  M.D.,  Pleasantville,  Md 


GEORGE  W.  FELTON,  Barhe,  Mass.,  Breeder  of 
Belgian  Hares,  Golden  and  Buff  Wyandottes. 


Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  In  our  yards.  Eggs  In  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  Illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

James  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

WHITE  AVYANDOTTES— Most  profitable  fowl. 

Choice  cockerels  for  sale.  20  other  breeds,  includ¬ 
ing  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 
etc.  32-p.  cat.  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


CnnO  for  hatching  at  half  price.  Light  Brahmas 
LUUOand  B.  P.  Rocks.  Very  large  and  robust; 
great  layers  of  large,  brown  Eggs.  Circular  free. 
Ottaquechee  Poultry  Yards,  North  llartland,  Vt. 


RC.  B.  LEGHORNS,  WHITE  and  BARRED  P. 

i  ROCKS,  PEKIN  BANTAMS,  LIGHT  BRAHMA 
Cockerels;  ROUEN  Drakes.  My  birds  have  won  34 
premiums  on  39  birds  at  Seneca  Fallsand  two  Roches¬ 
ter  shows.  Birds  from  $1  up;  Eggs,  $1  per  13. 

1  OO-Egg  Monitor  incubator,  $5. 

S.  A.  LITTLE,  Maleom,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  Box  A. 


L 


1GHT  BRAHMA  EGGS,  S2  FOR  15;  #3  FOR  30. 
Five-acre  Poultry  Farm,  Cheviot-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


E*  a  I  i*p| Z  Ck  Apt  D  y  That  showy  which  hens  lay,  has  been  in  use  in  my  pens  for  past 

™  All  DUA  three  seasons.  Shows  the  pedigree  of  every  fowl  on  my  place. 

CIRCULARS  OF  NEST  ROX  FREE  FOR  STAMP. 

Hartnest  I  j  ryk+  Rpohmoc  Noted  for  size,  profuse  toe  featherirg.  black  flights, 
Stra  I  n  Of™  I  ££  I  8  I.  101  ClIlIllClO  early  maturity  and  great  eggs  production.  High  Water 
Mark;  lO.>  Eggs'—'in  One  Year!  A  few  strong  colored  breeding  cockerels  for  sale,  $5  and  up.  Eggs 
running  high  in  fertility,  one  sitting  $3:  two  sittings,  $5.  Full  pedigree  with  stock  or  eggs,  free  of  charge 
when  requested.  Send  stamp  for  circular.  HARTNEST  FARM,  Box  86,  Framingham.  Mass. 

Note— I  pay  express  charges  if  birds  are  not  as  represented.  Satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 


looking  up  that  new  blood  for  your  HERDS  and  FLOCKS.  We  have  several  who  will  purchase  cuttle  and 
sheep.  Let  us  hear  from  both  sides.  If  you  intend  purchasing  a  farm,  this  is  the  month  to  find  one.  Write 
for  descriptions  of  farms  and  name  your  favorite  State.  Spring  is  here.  ‘-HUSTLE.’' 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO„  24  State  Street,  New  York, 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  early  in  the  week  opened 
strong  and  somewhat  higher,  and  while  there 
have  been  some  fluctuations  during  the  week, 
prices  have  been  fully  sustained,  and  the  market 
is  strong  at  the  close.  It  has  been  reported  in 
the  markets  here  that  there  had  been  a  reduction 
in  the  Spanish  duty  on  wheat,  and  it  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  will  be  a  similar  reduction  by 
France.  Whether  there  is  anything  in  this  or 
not,  is  yet  to  be  learned.  Italy  has  been  buying 
our  wheat  in  addition  to  other  countries,  so  that 
it  seems  to  be  wanted  by  various  customers,  and 
this  would  indicate  a  good  outlook  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Corn  prices  are  well  sustained,  although 
sales  have  not  been  heavy.  There  have  been 
some  export  shipments  of  oats,  and  the  market 
has  been  well  sustained  at  slightly  advanced 
prices.  The  barley  market  is  dull.  There  is  an 
increase  in  home  demand  for  clover  seed,  and 
the  market  is  well  sustained. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  ample,  and  prices 
are  materially  lower  than  one  week  ago.  Fancy 
cranberries  are  very  scarce,  and  the  price  is 
high.  Florida  oranges  are  scarce.  Californian 
are  plentiful  at  slightly  lower  prices.  Strawber¬ 
ries  from  Florida  are  not  in  large  supply,  and 
are  bringing  good  prices. 

The  butter  market  is  in  good  shape,  receipts 
being  light,  and  prices  a  little  higher.  There  is 
more  of  a  demand  for  some  of  the  under  grades 
of  butter,  and  this  has  strengthened  prices  on 
these.  There  has  been  a  little  inquiry  for  the 
best  grades  for  export,  but  not  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Receipts  of  cheese  are  light,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  is  small,  so  that  it  is  practically  un¬ 
changed.  Receipts  of  eggs  are  heavier,  and  the 
market  price  has  declined.  The  same  is  true  of 
nearly  all  the  other  markets  from  which  we  get 
reports.  ^ __ 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  march  5,  1898 
BUTTER 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  20  @  20)4 

Western,  firsts .  18)4@  J9)4 

Western,  seconds .  }‘  ® 

Western,  thirds .  }*>,  @  lb 

State,  fancy .  l.*H@  20 

Stale,  firsts .  ® 

State,  t  hirds  to  seconds .  lo  @  l< 

Held,  extras .  1?  ®  18 

Held,  firsts .  10  ®  Jb)4 

Held,  seconds .  H  @  1J 

State  dairy,  h.  f.,  tubs,  fall  ends,  fancy. .  17  @  — 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  IW4®  10 

Half-firkin  tubs,  seconds .  1*  ®  10 

Firkins,  fancy .  17  ®  ~ 

Firkins,  fair  to  choice .  H  ®  10 

Western  imitation  creamery,  tine .  It'  ®  17 

Firsts .  15  @  10 

Seconds .  13)4@  11)6 

Western  factory,  fresh,  extras .  10 

Fresh,  firsts .  }* 

Fresh,  seconds . 

Lower  grades .  11  @  }2 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  13  ®  Jj 

Fresh,  common  to  prime .  10  ©  13 

CHEESE 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Sept .  8)6@  — 

Large,  fair  to  good .  7X@ 

Large,  common .  b)4®  7 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September —  8X@  9 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September .  8%@  9 

Small,  late  made,  finest .  8X@  8% 

Small,  common  to  good  .  7  @  8 

State,  Light,  skims,  choice .  6)4@  — 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6  @  bX 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  l\£®  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3)4@  4 

Full  skims .  2  ®  3 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  lg)4@  14 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  13  @  Rsi 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  12?f@  13 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  \IVM 

Tenn..  Va.  and  N.  C.,  fresh  gathered .  12*4®  12 % 

Southern,  ordinary  to  fair .  12  @  12X 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz .  27  ©  — 

Virginia,  per  doz .  25  @  2b 

Otbern  Southern,  per  doz .  24  @  25 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

King,  iter  bbl . 3  00®!  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  75@4  00 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl - 2  50@3  50 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50@2  00 

G rapes.  State,  Catawba,  per  small  basket...  8@  12 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fair  to  fancy, per  bbl .9  50@11  00 

Fair  to  choice,  per  crate . 2  50@3  25 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  50@3  00 

Jersey!  per  bbl . 7  50@9  00 

Oranges,  Indian  River,  per  box . 4  U0@b  00 

Other  Fla.,  per  box . 2  50@4  50 

California  Navels,  per  doz . 2  00©2  75 

Seedlings,  per  doz . 1  25®  1  75 

Grape  fruit.  Fla.,  per  box . 5  00®t  00 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  per  case . 2  00@3  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  30®  00 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 


Nor.  West, 
and  Eastern. 
20  00 


Southern  and 
South  Western 


No.  1  Quality. 

Black  bear . 

Cubs  and  yearlings..  5  00 

Otter .  7  00 

Beaver,  large .  7  00 

Medium .  4  50 

Small .  3  00 

Silver  Fox . 25  00 

Cross  Fox .  5  00 

Red  Fox .  1  01) 

Gray  Fox .  75 

Wolf,  prairie .  80 

Timber . 2  50 

Wolverine .  5  00 

Lvnx .  2  00 

Wildcat .  45 

House  Cat.  black. ...  25 

Colored .  8 

Marten,  dark .  5  00 

Pale .  2  00 

Skunk,  black .  1  00 

Half-striped .  00 

Striped .  30 

White .  1? 

Raccoon .  75 

Opossum,  large .  18 

Medium .  10 

Small .  5 

Trash  or  summer. 

Mink .  1  ?5 

Muskrat,  fall .  12 

Winter .  15 

Kits .  4 


Wheat .  „  _ 

Corn . . —  f?  ® 

Buckwheat .  *1 

Oats .  "1 

.  54 


® 

30  00 

15 

00 

® 

20  00 

(<l 

10  (HI 

3 

00 

® 

8  00 

(<i 

9  00 

6 

00 

® 

8  00 

<$ 

8  00 

6 

0(1 

® 

7  00 

@ 

6  00 

4 

IK) 

® 

5  00 

@ 

3  50 

2 

50 

3  00 

@125  00 

— 

® 

— 

® 

10  00 

— 

® 

— 

@ 

1  75 

1 

30 

® 

1  40 

® 

80 

65 

O' 

76 

90 

60 

© 

70 

3  (K) 

1 

50 

® 

2  00 

@ 

6  00 

— 

® 

— 

@ 

3  00 

— 

® 

— 

@ 

60 

30 

® 

40 

® 

30 

20 

® 

25 

® 

10 

7 

® 

8 

® 

8  00 

— 

® 

— 

® 

3  00 

— 

® 

— 

® 

1  10 

90 

© 

1  00 

© 

65 

55 

® 

60 

@ 

35 

25 

® 

30 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

15 

@ 

85 

55 

0' 

65 

@ 

20 

16 

(di 

18 

Coj 

— 

8 

® 

10 

® 

— 

4 

(& 

5 

Worthless. 

® 

1  60 

85 

<& 

1  25 

® 

13 

11 

© 

12 

® 

16 

14 

© 

15 

® 

5 

4 

© 

5 

AIN. 

.1  06  ( 

@1  09 

Rye .  . 

Barley  malting .  *5 

Feeding .  33 


@ 

® 

® 


38 

44 

38 

59)4 

54 

41 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . ...70  ®  75 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 00  ®  65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 35  ®  40 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 45  ©  50 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  40 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  55 

Salt,  per  100  lbs . 40  ©  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  100  lbs . 40  ®  50 

Other  grades,  per  100  lbs . 30  ©  40 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4  ®  4)4 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4X@  5)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  60  ®  52)4 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Asparagus,  per  dozen  1-lb  bunches . 3  00@4  50 

Cauliflowers,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  75@2  00 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Seconds,  per  doz .  25@  75 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  30@  50 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10@  25 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  50®  90 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  20®  40 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches’ . 1  00@1  50 

Rhubarb,  per  lb .  6@  10 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4  @  — 

Va„  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  3 '4®  3)4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2X@  2)4 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3  ®  — 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2  @  2 X 

Hickoryuut8.  new,  bushel  50  lbs . 1  50  @2  00 

Bullnuts,  Western,  new,  per  bushel .  50  ®  — 

Pecans,  round  lots,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Polished,  as  to  size .  4  @  6 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  9)4@  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8)4@  9)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  ®  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Grassers,  per  lb .  4  ®  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4)4@  6 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 5  50  @6  00 

Poor  to  good,  each .  . 3  00  @6  00 

Pork,  60  lbs  and  under,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

100  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)4@  6 

160  to  100  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

200  to  160  lbs.,  per  lb .  4)4®  5 

Heavier  weights,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Rough,  per  lb .  2)4®  3)4 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to 30  lbs  each,  per  lb...  7  @  11 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  15  @  17 

POTATOES 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 6  00@7  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 3  C0®6  00 

Belgian,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  75@2  25 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  76 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  12@2  37 

State,  per  180  lbs . 2  25@2  50 

Western,  per  180  lbs .  2  25® 2  50 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  12®2  37 

Inferior,  per  bbl  or  sack . 1  50@2  00 

Colorado,  per  2-bushel  sack . 1  50@1  60 

Sweets,  Vineland,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Other  Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  50@8  75 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  11)4@  12)4 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Western,  old  toms,  per  lb .  9)4@  10 

Broilers,  Phil.,  3  to  3)4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.  25  ®  28 

Phil.,  4  to  6  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  16  @  20 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb.. ..  14  @  15 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  ....  10  @  13 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb .  10  ®  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  9)4@  10 

Western,  prime,  dry  picked,  per  lb. ..  9)4@  10 

Western,  prime,  scalded,  per  lb .  9)4@  10 

Western,  fair  to good,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  10  @  10)4 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Phila., medium  sizes .  12  ®  14 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  10  ®  12 

Western,  fancy,  large .  13  @  14 

Western,  medium  sizes .  12  @  12)4 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Geese,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8)4@  9 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @2  75 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE 

Fowls,  per  lb .  8)4@  9 

Chickens,  per  lb .  8  @  9)4 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  65  @  75 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  60  @  60 

Geese,  local,  per  pair . 1  50  @  — 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  ®1  37 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pairl  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  30 

Young,  per  pair .  15  ®  20 

SEEDS. 


Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  75@3  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  25 

Celery,  choice,  large,  per  doz .  40  @  60 

Fair  to  prime,  per  doz .  20  @  35 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz .  5  @  15 

Florida,  per  doz .  20  @  60 

California .  25  @  60 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00  @3  09 

State,  per  100 . 1  50  @2  00 

Danish  seed,  per  bbl . 1  00  @  — 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00  @1  25 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  00  @1  50 

California,  per  case . 2  25  @2  50 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  pineapple  crate . 3  50  @5  00 

Per  orange  box . 2  60  @4  00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  50 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 4  00  @6  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl.., . 1  25  @1  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  60  @1  76 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  80 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Onions,  Havana,  per  crate . 3  00  @3  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 1  25  @2  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag . 1  25  @1  75 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag . 2  00  @4  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  60  @2  50 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl..l  25  @2  00 

State  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl . 1  26  @2  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 125  @  — 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl....l  00  @1  12 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 2  00  @4  50 

Wax,  per  crate . 2  00  @4  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  65  @  76 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,265  cans  of  milk, 
167  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  487  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2)4  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper. 


FDIIITC  VEGETABLES, 

I"  (YU  I  I  V  PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  In  car-load  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


P/?OS  P^f?  ITY  COMES  TO  THE  FARMER 

THAT  USES  OUR  POPULAR  AND  WELL-MADE 

FERTILIZERS 

Analysis  and  prices  mailed  on  application. 

A  GOOD  FARMER  AGENT  wanted  in  every  township. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ERIE  ONION  SETS 


The  Best,  Cleanest  and  Soundest  in 
any  market.  Price  upon  application. 
Carman  No.  3  Seed  Potatoes. 

_ _  _ _ _  _ _ _ _  _ Choice  stock,  $1  per  bu.,  grown  on 

new  sand  land.  Learning  Ensilage  Corn.— Choicest  selected  stock,  testing  94  per  cent,  at  65c.  per  bu. 
New  Grain  Bags.  15c.,  f.  o.  b.  Erie.  Special  Low  Price  to  Market  Gardeners  and  Truckers  on  all 
Garden  Seeds  of  the  highest  quality. 

State  vour  wants.  Mention  this  paper. 


SIEGEL  THE  SEEDSMAN,  ERIE,  PA. 


POTATO 

ONIONS 

WANTED  BY 

A.  W.  SMITH,  Americus,  Ga. 

CrPHC  A"  Varieties. 

O  Ei  Ei  VO  Catalogues  Free 

j.  chas, McCullough  ,  Sts.,  Cincinnati, O 


Superintendent  or  Manager  of  Farm  or  Estate  want  s 
position.  Capable,  energetic,  strictly  honest 
accustomed  to  handling  large  bodies  of  help. 

A.  K.  ODIORNE.  Brunswick,  Me. 


For  Sale — One  new  St.  Johnsvillc  2  II.  Tread  Power, 
used  but  little.  E.  Doolittle.  Paris  Station.  N.  Y. 


Minnesota  Lands  Fergus  Falls. 

FOR  SALE. — Farms  and  farm  lands  in  Morrison 
Co.,  Minn.  Wanted  money  to  loan  on  farm  security 
Lyman  Signor. Clerk  Dist. Court.  Little  Falls.  Minn 


FOR  SALE— Gentleman’s  country  residence,  in 
Cheshire,  Conn..  12  acres  724  acres  additional  if 
desired),  elevated,  beautiful  situation.  Address, 
Norman  S.  Platt,  395  Whalley  Av..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WHITE  BEAUTY 

Is  the  king  of  potatoes.  Ideal  form  and  size.  Big 
yielder.  Handsomest  potato  ever  grown.  Best  of  all. 
The  quality  is  superfine.  Don't  fail  to  try  it.  Bushel, 
$1.75;  three  bushels.  $4.50;  sample  tubers,  12c.,  post¬ 
paid.  Pure  stock  of  Henderson’s  Bovee,  same  price. 
Wo  make  a  specialty  of  choice  extra  early  potatoes. 
We  have  best  kinds  at  right,  prices.  Send  for  our  list. 
E.  MANCHESTER  k  SONS.  West  Winsted,  Conn. 


Early  Bovee  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
I* UIClTOcS  Seed  Potatoes.  Price:  Peck,  75c.; 
)4  bu.,  $1.25;  bu.,  $2:  bbl.,  $5,  180  lbs.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  to  all  my  customers. 

ISRAEL  DENLINGER,  Taylorsburg,  Ohio. 


DaAaIaaa- Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  25c.  lb.;  4  lbs., 
rOTfllOvS  80c.,  mail.  Bovee.  20c.  lb.:  4  lbs.,  65c. 
mail;  ex.  or  frt.,  50c.;  bu.,  $1.50.  Carman  No.  1,  $1  per 
bu.;  choice  stock.  C.  A.  Sherwood,  Whitehall,  Wis. 


A\A/rrT  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

W  EL  CL  I  “Vineland  Fancy”  and 
other  kinds.  Also,  Strawberry  Plants,  &c.  Write 
now  for  prices.  Franks.  Newcomb.  Vineland. N.J. 


nr  ■  AU  Fine,  healthy  stock  at  low 

ptAOn  I  nCIlO  prices.  Berry  Plants  and 
General  Nursery  Stock.  Send  list  of  wants  for  an 
estimate.  JOS1AH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


▼ 

i 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦  STRAWBERRIES  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

1,000  PER  acre; 

Small  Fruit  Plants.  Fine  Poultry, 
f  Leading  varieties  and  prices  a  specialty.  FINEST  , 
► Illustrated,  Large  (15c.)  Wall  Calendar  Cata-J 
►  logue  issued  by  any  Nurseryman  &  Fancier,  CDCCj 
►if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  DLL# 
►to  WICK  HATHAWAY.  Madison,  Ohio.# 
##♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


TIIC  Hull  lif  AlllfCC  JJThe hardiest  win- 

Int  mlLWAUIvtCi  tor  apple  i» 

America.  A  Duchess  seedling  ot  good  quality,  large 
size,  high  coloring  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
prolific  bearers.  Jnst  what  northern  orchardists  have 
been  looking  and  hoping  for  for  half  a  century.  First 
premium  for  best  new  apple  at  annual  meeting  111. 
State  Hort.  Soc'y,  in  '94,  and  at  Ill.  State  Fair  in  ’96. 
Cotta’s  Top-Grafted  Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  the 
Best;  every  tree  warranted  against  winterkilling  as 
far  north  as  latitude  45.  Columbian  and  Loudon  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Ancient  Briton  Blackberries  and  other  valu¬ 
able  Berry  Fruits.  General  Nursery  Stock  for  north¬ 
ern  planters.  No  San  Jos6  Scale.  For  catalogue 
address  J.  V.  COTTA.  Nursery,  Ill. 


IEADER 


T™k  rare  flowers 

choice  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS., 


—  Q  _|  _  About  85  acres  of  excellent 
1  OT  ^^cllt^  Fruit,  Vegetable  or  Farm 
land,  or  would  make  an  excellent  Chicken  and  Poul¬ 
try  farm,  located  in  Cumberland  Co..  N.J.  Price  very 
low.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  a  cheap  borne.  Inquire  of 
WM .  A.  WHITE.  P.  O.  Box  26,  Staatsburgb,  N.  Y. 


!■  O  Jk  |  Artesian  Watered 

r  V/ IX  OALEi  Fruit  Farm. 

10  wells.  25  barrels  per  minute  capacity.  Soil  very 
rich;  25.000  quarts  of  berries  per  acre;  no  failures. 
Two  million  people  close  by.  No  competition  on 
fresh  fancy  fruit:  5 a.  10a,  20a  and  25a  only  for  sale. 
FOUNTAIN  HEAD  FARM.  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 


—  Q  _  I  _ — Ohio  Farm,  163  acres,  good 
O I  id  Cl  I  C  land,  10  room  house,  two  barns, 
buildings  and  fences  good:  nice  orchard,  plenty  of 
water;  20  acres  timber,  well  drained.  Numerous 
pikes.  Two  miles  from  railroad  station,  12  miles 
from  Wesleyan  University  and  Seminary.  Good 
neighborhood.  No  waste  nor  overflow.  Taxes  low. 
No  objectionable  features.  Price,  $7,500,  on  long  time. 

HAYES  THOMPSON,  Marion,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  farm  in  South  Jersey,  containing  120  acres,  about 
35  acres  under  cultivation,  balance  young,  thrifty 
oak  timber.  Well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
grapes,  small  fruits  and  asparagus.  All  buildings  in 
good  condition,  as  well  as  all  tools  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  on  the  place.  For  further  information 
address 

.-jaG.  GUENTHER.  Box  140.  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.J. 
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High 

Grade 


BICYCLES 

for  Men,  Women,  Girls 
k  Boys.  Complete  line. 
All  brand  nine  models. 

$75  ‘Oakwooil’  for  $32.50 
$60 ‘Arlington’  “  $24.50 
No  Money  III  Advance.  Others  at  $15,  $17  and  $20 
WHITE  TODAY  for  SPECIAL  OFFER.  n||,.s  $7.00  to  $12.50 

Shipped  anywhere  O.O.D.with  privilege  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  from  manufacturers, save  agents  &  dealers  profits 
Large  Bins.  Catalogue  Free.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
162  W.  VunBuren  Street,  111148,  Chicago,  Ills. 


SHORTHAND 


by  mail.  First  lesson  FREE. 
WriteW.G.Chaffee,  Oswego, N.Y 


ASTHMA 


|  CURED  >70  STAY  CURED  | 


L  urrcspondenco  invit¬ 
ed.  No  charge  for  ad 
vice  as  to  curability. 

1*.  Harold  Hares, 
liuffalo,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  BOXES 

r  For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4- Inch  oube,  4)4-lnch  oube,  or  6- Inch  cube. 


BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 


Write  for  price  list.  At 

COLBY-H  INKLE  Y  CO., 


Address 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich 


B 


erry  Boxes 

Best  Whitewood, 

@  $2.50  1000. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE 
Peach  and  Qrape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


HAY,  STRAW.  OATS,  FKED,‘™;,T' 

Williams  &  Rickerson,  52—56  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruit*.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

811  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WAR  PICTURES 

IN  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS. 

Battle-ships  MAINE  and  INDIANA 

(Latter  cleared  for  action,)  each  12x18. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  SQUADRON 

All  ships  of  the  line  in  action  (12x36.)  Drawn  from 
life  by  Reuterdahl.  Finest  pictures  ever  published. 

NewYork  Bombarded. 
Transporting  Troops  to  the  Front. 
Artillery  in  Action. 

Storming  Nlorro  Castle. 

All  the  above  beautiful  colored  pictures  will  appear 
in  Truth.  $1  will  bring  Truth  for  6  months,  includ- 
i  ng  all  the  above  and  following  pictures  on  heavy  plate 
paper  for  framing,  will  be  given  free  as  a  premium. 
Battle-shin  "Maine,”  12xix.  Battle-ship 

“Indiana.”  12x18.  Storming  Morro  Castle. 
Address  TRUTH,  No.  260  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


M  x  _  J  A  married  man  without  children 
VV  Cl  niea  to  work  by  the  month  on  a  farm. 
Must  be  temperate.  Reference  given  and  required. 
L.  W.  McELWAIN,  Wllawana,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . .  . $2 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  (Am¬ 
herst)  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  50,  which  dis¬ 
cusses  the  feeding  value  of  salt-marsh  hay.  In 
many  places  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  are 
large  areas  of  salt  marsh.  These  low  swamps 
are  covered  at  some  seasons  with  the  tide,  which 
flows  in  and  out  through  numerous  creeks  and 
streams.  The  marshes  are  covered  with  coarse, 
hard  grasses,  which  are  usually  considered  of 
little  value  for  feeding,  being  largely  used  for 
bedding.  The  Massachusetts  Station  has  had 
some  of  these  grasses  analyzed,  and  has  also 
fed  them  to  sheep  and  cattle.  A  fair  statement 
of  these  experiments  seems  to  be  that  these 
salt  grasses  closely  resemble  an  average  quality 
of  English  hay,  having  rather  more  ash  and  less 
fiber.  This  salt  hay,  cut  when  in  bloom  and  well 
cured,  has  from  10  to  18  per  cent  less  feeding 
value  than  English  hay  of  average  quality. 
When  fed  in  combination  with  grain  and  ensi¬ 
lage,  the  salt  hay  has  given  good  returns,  pro¬ 
ducing  about  five  per  cent  less  milk  and  butter 
than  an  equal  amount  of  English  hay.  These 
salt  hays  are  low  in  price,  and  these  experiments 
would  show  that  where  a  farmer  is  feeding  ensi¬ 
lage,  the  upland  hay  might  be  sold  and  the  salt 
hay  used  as  a  substitute.  While  it  is  not  so 
stated,  we  should  judge  that  where  ensilage  is 
not  fed,  this  salt  hay  will  not  prove  a  full  substi¬ 
tute.  As  a  grain  mixture  to  be  fed  with  one 
bushel  of  corn  ensilage,  and  12  pounds  of  salt 
hay,  the  station  recommends  either  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

I. 

50  pounds  cotton-seed  meal. 

100  pounds  gluten  feed. 

100  pounds  corn  meal. 

Mix  and  feed  five  to  seven  quarts  daily. 

II. 

50  pounds  cotton-seed  meal. 

100  pounds  gluten  feed. 

100  pounds  wheat  bran. 

Mix  and  feed  seven  to  nine  quarts  daily. 

III. 

100  pounds  gluten  meal. 

100  pounds  wheat  bran. 

Mix  and  feed  eight  to  nine  quarts  daily. 

IV. 

100  pounds  corn  meal. 

75  pounds  gluten  or  cotton-seed  meal. 

Mix  and  feed  five  to  six  quarts  daily. 

V. 

Six  to  seven  quarts  of  gluten  feed  daily. 

This  experiment  will  certainly  be  suggestive  to 
farmers  who  live  near  the  seacoast  and  are  able 
to  secure  quantities  of  this  cheap  fodder. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  issued  Bulletin  34  containing  a  variety 
of  very  interesting  reports.  It  is  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  Thos.  J.  Edge, 
Harrisburg.  Among  other  departments,  is  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  dairy  and  food  division,  which  gives 
something  of  the  results  obtained  in  enforcing 
the  pure-food  laws.  Tuberculosis,  Tobacco  Cul¬ 
ture,  Free  Rural  Mail  Delivery,  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  Fertilizer  Supplies,  Beet  Sugar, 
are  very  good  illustrations  of  the  topics  under 
discussion.  The  following  remarkable  state¬ 
ment  is  quoted  in  this  pamphlet,  from  Lea  Busey, 
in  1877:  “In  1847,  the  gold  mines  of  California 
were  discovered,  and  the  silver  mines  soon  after. 
Since  their  discovery  (up  to  1877),  the  amount  of 
both  mined  in  that  region  is  very  near  SI, 000,- 
300,000.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that,  from 
such  a  vast  sum,  we  would  have  retained  an 
ample  sufficiency.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  And 
why?  One  of  the  most  prominent  reasons  is 
that,  during  that  period,  we  have  imported  and 
consumed  over  81,250,000,000  worth  of  sugar. 
While  we  have  squandered  our  gold  for  sugar, 
France,  by  preserving,  in  a  wise  policy  of  the 
protection  of  this  industry  (beet  sugar  manu¬ 
facture)  for  the  national  benefit,  has  for  the  last 
10  years  produced  sufficient  sugar  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  and  now  is  exporting  a  large  sur¬ 
plus,  and  without  any  mines  of  gold  or  silver, 
possesses  to-day,  according  to  the  best  authority, 
over  81,200,000,000  of  the  precious  metals,  of 
which  8360,000,000  has  been  accumulated  during 
the  last  seven  years,  and  after  paying  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  indemnity  to  Germany  within  that 
time.”  The  whole  pamphlet  is  very  interesting 
and  valuable,  and  certainly,  every  Pennsylvania 
farmer  should  have  it  in  his  library. 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  from  its  Central  Experiment  Farm,  Ottawa, 
Can.,  a  bulletin  on  the  Possibilities  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  Yukon  District.  This  deals  with  a 
subject  of  particular  interest  just  now  to  people 
who  have  their  eyes  and  hearts  set  on  Alaska.  It 
is  reported  that  Ladoga  wheat  ripened  at  Fort 
Simpson,  818  miles  nor„h  of  Winnipeg.  At  Daw¬ 
son  City  on  the  Klondike,  and  probably  for  200 
miles  up  the  Yukon,  it  is  safe  to  try  the  earliest 
potatoes,  radishes,  turnips,  peas  and  rhubarb. 
The  following  extract  from  the  bulletin  will  show 
something  of  the  difficulties  under  which  Alaskan 
gardeners  must  labor:  “Mr.  Ogilvie  says  that  a 
‘  Mr.  Patch  tried  to  grow  potatoes  on  the  south 
side  of  Forty  Mile  River,  but  they  were  invariably 
killed  by  frost  before  they  matured.  He  then 
sought  a  nook  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  where 
the  sun  did  not  get  to  them  until  towards  noon. 
They  were  thus  gently  thawed  out  in  the  shade 
before  the  strong  sun  heat  fell  upon  them,  and 
thus  survived  the  action  of  the  frost.’  Mr. 
Ogilvie  mentions  several  other  gardens  at  Forty 
Mile  in  which  potatoes  have  been  cultivated,  but 
those  grown  in  that  locality  are  watery.  He  also 
refers  to  the  experience  of  a  Mr.  Harper,  at  Fort 
Selkirk,  on  the  Yukon,  who  has  grown  potatoes 
of  fair  quality.  To  preserve  them  from  frost  he 
made  a  large  covering  of  heavy  ticking,  and  every 
evening  when  frost  threatened  he  suspende  d  this 


over  the  potato  tops,  and  lifted  it  again  in  the 
morning,  and  in  this  way  he  was  fairly  success¬ 
ful.”  On  the  whole  there  is  nothing  in  this  re¬ 
port  that  would  induce  a  man  located  anywhere 
in  “  God’s  country  ”  to  go  to  Alaska  expect  ing  to 
make  a  living  on  a  farm. 


THE  NEW  YORK  DOG  SHOW. 

The  annual  bench  show  of  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club,  which  closed  in  New  York  February 
24,  was  very  successful,  both  in  quality  of  ex¬ 
hibits  and  number  of  visitors.  Most  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  exhibited  were  familiar  prize-winners, 
among  them  being  Lord  Brassey,  said  to  be  the 
largest  St.  Bernard  in  the  world,  and  the  great 
German  mastiff,  Black  Peter,  which,  missing  the 
ill-fated  steamer  Veendam,  was  sent  over  on  a 
later  vessel,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  show  too 
late  for  judging.  Popular  taste  seems  to  run 
strongly  toward  hardy,  outdoor  dogs,  and  the 
delicate  little  toy  terriers,  once  so  fashionable, 
seemed  comparatively  neglected.  The  modern 
woman  does  not  care  for  lapdogs,  and  the  Mal¬ 
tese  terriers  which  look  like  little  mats  of  white 
spun  silk,  toy  black-and-tans,  Blenheim  and 
Japanese  spaniels,  in  their  little  glass  houses, 
attracted  less  enthusiasm  among  feminine  visit¬ 
ors  than  square-jawed,  bow-legged  Boston  ter¬ 
riers,  or  miniature  French  bulldogs.  The  breed 
last  named  appears  the  favorite  of  fashion  at 
present,  and  some  of  the  specimens  exhibited 
were  valued  at  81, OCX)  each.  The  most  grotesquely 
hideous  animals  in  the  entire  show  were  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bulldogs,  whose  value,  in  the  fanciers’  eyes, 
appears  to  increase  in  ratio  with  their  ugliness. 
Fox  terriers,  both  smooth  and  wire-haired,  were 
largely  represented ;  this  breed  is  very  popu¬ 
lar.  Cocker  spaniels  were  also  shown  largely, 
some  fine  specimens  coming  from  Canada;  they 
are  handsome  animals,  and  both  intelligent  and 
good  -te  m  pered . 

Among  the  large  dogs,  St.  Bernards,  Great 
Danes,  Mastiffs  and  Collies  led.  A  troupe  of  per¬ 
forming  Great  Danes  from  Germany,  sufficiently 
educated  to  walk  tighti-opes  and  perform  other 
circus  feats,  added  to  the  interest  in  this  breed. 
Russian  wolfhounds,  lean,  powerful  animals, 
represented  a  type  very  rarely  seen.  The  New¬ 
foundland  appears  to  excite  less  attention  than 
any  other  breed,  being  always  sparingly  shown, 
and  the  one-time  craze  for  German  Dachshunds 
appears  to  have  passed  away,  though  the  short 
legged,  long-bodied  Dachshund  is  one  of  the  most 
companionable  dogs  we  know.  e.  t.  k. 


BRADLEY) 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
BY  EVERY  TEST 
FOR  ALL  CROPS. 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.  BOSTON. 


PM2»ntt»M*9z°rll,,*'Seeder*  I 

" *9  ‘2D  kinds  and  styles*.  : 

r  Plants  corn,  peas,  beans,  onions  &  all  kinds' 
garden  seeds ;  12  acres  a  day ;  it's  a  labor! 
saver.  Our  Check  How  Corn  Planterl 
,  (Irons  in  hills  or  drills,  best  made,) 
$28.50?  hand  nlanter, 59c.  Bro'd-j 
v  *•»  \  j-w  cast  Seeder, $1. 25.  WagonBox  Seed  ! 

i  Fertilizer  wv Mostcompletelineof seeders  f 

I  attachment  extra  'SJRdrills  and  planters  ever  offered.  Thtf 


result  of  SO  i/ears.  Also  Plows*  Harrows,  Rollers  and) 


FERTILIZER  SOWER 


Meets  all  the  requisites  of  a 
simple,  strong  and  durable 
machine  that  will  distribute 
all  kinds  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  homo  mado 
fertilizers  evenly  in 
any  desired  quantity 
per  acre.  Sows  in 
drills  or  broad¬ 
cast.  Valuable  on 
every  farm,  but 
isd-ispe  usable. 
to  the  tobacco 
and  potato 
yrotver.  The 
cottonplanterwill 


find  it  of  value 
in  distributing 
fertilizer. 
Adjus’ble  shafts 
quickly  changed 
to  tongue.  Easy 
draft, one  or  two 
horses.  Saves 
enough  fertil¬ 
izer  in  a  sea¬ 
son  by  even 
distribution, 
to  pay  for  it¬ 
self. Sows  5  ft. 

10  in.  wide. 
Clrc’ars  free. 


THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 


Bo<  75CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properl  y 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of pot 
ash — at  least  \o%  —  besides 


ooocoooo©©©^ oooot 


Profits 
of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  C0.,$ 

CLEVELAND,  O.  • 

Materials  supplied  /or  “ Home  Mixing." 


the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro 
gen. 

Write  for  our  books  which  tell  all  abom 
fertilizers.  They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St..  New  York 


SUCCESS 

with  Fertilizers . 

To  use  fertilizer  successfully  and 
profitably  a  man  must  know 
what  to  use  and  what  he  does  use. 
There  is  but  one  form  in  which 
nitrogen  (“Ammonia”)  is  avail¬ 
able  to  plants  as  soon  as  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.  This  form  is  Nitrate* 

Any  agricultural  chemist  will  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

If  the  nitrogen  in  a  fertilizer  is 
not  in  the  from  of  Nitrate  it 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AMD  CORN 


Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK,  PA 


P  Ayli|I _  A Highest  Grades  at  lowest  prices. 

rerillizers  HUBBARD  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Canada  Unleached  j »  'W4'  YU' 

Hardwood  \  MZU 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


is  not  in  the  best  form. 

You  can  save  money  by  mixing  your 
own  fertilizers.  By  using  Nitrate  of 
Soda,  instead  of  the  insoluble  forms  of 
nitrogen  usually  employed,  you  can 
obtain  the  best  possible  results. 

L„„  A  40-page  book,  “Food  for  Plants.”  Tells  all  about 

ICC  mixing  and  using  fertilizers.  Please  ask  for  it. 

Sr  Me  HARRIS , 

p.  o.  Address,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co..  N.  Y. 


Sold  <^ON  TRIAL 

Imperial 
Pulverizer. 
Clod  Crusher, 
Roller  and 
lieveler. 

Plainly  de¬ 
scribed  in  circu¬ 
lar,  SENT  FRKK. 

Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio . 


Farmers 
may  try  It 
before  buying, 


POTATOES^ 
TRUCK  ! 
CORN 
OATS 


High  Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO  ■  ,  2 PHILADELPHIA?  PA?'' 


A  NEW  TREATISE  ON  MANURE 


which  tells  all  about  the  best  and  most  economical 
ways  of  making,  handling  and  applying  farmyard 
manure  and  incidentally  about 

The  Kemp ..... 
Manure  Spreader 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  manure  cheaper  und  better 
than  can  he  done  by  hand,  //as  Stood  the  text 
IS  years.  The  machine  is  greatly  Improved 
for  189B.  we  send  the  book  FREE  on  application. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG .  CO  a 

Box  3  B  Syracuse,  H.  Y. 


WE  WANT 
AGENTS. 


E.  B.  DANIELS  &  CO.,  Box  II,  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


THE  DANIELS’  NEW  PLOW  SULKY 


will  work 
equally  as 
well  on 
rough  stony 

land  as  on  the  Western  prairies.  It  is  unlike  any  other  sulky  in 
the  world.  Can  be  attached  to  any  common  walking  plow  in  live 
minutes’ time,  and  is  warranted  not  to  increase  the  draft  one 
pound.  So  simple  a  child  strong  enough  to  drive  a  team  can 
operate  it.  Will  turn  a  square  corner  without  raising  the  plow. 
The  only  plow  made  with  a  foot  lever  to  start  the  point  of  plow 
abruptly  in  the  ground  or  elevate  it  to  skim  over  the  top  of  fast 
stones,  around  roots,  etc.  We  also  have 


THE  BEST  STEEL  LAND  ROLLER 


in  the  world,  with  or  without  Grass  Seeder,  and  at  the  same 
prices  that  cast  Iron  and  wood  rollers  are  sold. 

Write  us  for  circulars  and  price  list.  Yours  truly, 


Of 


the 


Land 


makes  no  difference  to  the  farmer  with  a  “  Planet  Jr.”  Pivot  Wheel 
Cultivator  and  Plow,  Marker  and  Itidger.  It  works 
well  In  hills  and  hollows  ;  on  fiat  land  and  hill  sides.  Can  be 
with  a  touch  for  any  kind  of  a  crop,  any  kind  of 
save  its  cost  In  labor  In  a  single  season,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  improvement  In  the  crop  and  the  resulting  Increase  In  the 
profit.  The  "Planet  Jr.”  tools,  of  which  there  are  forty, 
have  bettered  the  condition  of  the  farmer  all  over  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world.  If  you  would  like  to  know  how  they  can 
be  of  help  to  you  send  for  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Book 
for  1898.  j,.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

110?  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  12,  1898 


Farmers!  One  Question! 

In  view  of  what  it  has  done  for  others,  can  you  afford  to  go  through  another  season  without 


ANTI- 

CLOC 


HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 

WEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 


READ  THE 


Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa.  Whitesbop.o,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen — Last  season  I  used  one  of  your  Success  Anti-clog  Weeders.  Bought 
it  of  my  brother,  R.  H.  Jones,  and  I  wish  to  let  you  know  how  much  pleased  I  am  with 
the  Weeder.  One  of  my  neighbors  was  afraid  to  buy,  but  he  was  not  afraid  to  borrow. 
He  borrowed  mine  and  said  he  went  over  his  turnips  with  it  and  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  Weeder  and  the  good  work  it  did. 

For  myself  I  can  say  a  great  deal  of  my  corn— never  saw  a  hoe  in  the  field  during 
the  entire  season.  One  piece  I  planted  a  little  too  thick  ;  so  when  it  was  about  one 
foot  high  I  wished  to  thin  it  out  so  it  would  ear  better.  So  I  took  the  Weeder  and 
started  in  ;  went  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  andever.v other  way  that  I  could  drive  my 
horse,  thinking  it  might  break  oil' some  of  the  stalks;  butl  can  safely  say  that  1  did 
not  break  off  two  stalks  in  the  whole  field. 

Before  I  had  commenced  to  use  my  Weeder  many  of  my  neighbors  thought 
that  it  would  tear  up  the  corn  and  potatoes.  But  after  they  had  seen 
me  give  it  this  thorough  trial  they  were  convinced  that  it  would 
not  harm  the  corn  in  the  least.  The  fact  is,  I  am  sure  the 
Weeder  will  not  injure  any  crop  grown  on  the  farm,  it 
is  very  important,  however,  that 
the  Weeder  be  started  early.  If  the 
weeds  are  allowed  to  get'  a  good 
start  the  Weeder  will  simply  cul¬ 
tivate  them,  as  it  does  the  crop. 
Yours  truly,  W.  R.  Jones. 


Center,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son, 

Gentlemen— How  about  the  price  of  your  Weeder 
for  the  coming  season?  Is  it  the  same  as  last 
year  ?  1  intend  to  sell  quite  a  good  many.  I  used  the 
Weeder  I  purchased  of  you  last  year  on  everything 
T  raised,  including  even  onions,  and  it  worked  to  per¬ 
fection  on  everything.  I  can  honestly  say  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  $50,  if  1  could  not  get  another  just  like  it. 

Yours  truly,  T.  B.  NICHOLS. 


Beware  of 
infringements 


Write  for  full  information. 


The  first  order  from  your  town  will  secure  special  price  and  agency. 

Be  sure  to  give  name  of  County.  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  BOX  805  ,  YORK,  PA. 


I MOINI Y: 

Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa.  Irwin,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs — I  intend  to  sell  just  as  many  Weeders  as  I  can  this  Spring.  I  bought 
one  last  Spring  for  my  own  use  and  they  are  certainly  a  complete  success,  and  I  would 
not  think  of  farming  withouione.  Last  Spring,  in  April,  I  contracted  to  cut  and  haul 
to  tiie  saw  mill  a  lot  of  lumber;  so  1  took  all  my  men  away,  leaving  only  my  fourteen 
year  old  boy  on  the  farm.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did.  He  took  the  entire  care 
of  thirty-five  acres  of  corn  and  twelve  acres  of  potatoes,  working  both  crops  entirely 
with  the  Weeder,  and  I  never  saw  a  finer  crop  in  my  life. 

The  secret  of  Success  in  using  your  Weeder  is  to  start  it  early,  before  anything 
grows,  and  keep  the  soil  stirred  so  no  weeds  will  grow.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  farm 
without  a  Weeder,  and  all  will  own  one  just  as  soon  as  they  realize  its  value. 

Yours  truly,  Hezekiah  Gongamere. 

Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa.  Morley,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs— Your  favor  of  recent  date,  wishing  to  know  if  I  am  going  to  handle 
the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  the  coming  season  received.  I  certainly  am  if  you  will 
permit  me  to.  and  I  intend  to  push  them  for  all  they  are  worth. 

I  let  my  Weeder  go  wherever  the  farmers  wanted  to  try  it,  and  they  all  pronounced 
it  a  grand  success;  declared  that  it  did  fine  work.  The  Weeder  that  I  kept  for  my  own 
use  I  would  not  take  S20  for  if  I  could  not  get  another  just  like  it. 

I  sold  one  Weeder  to  a  neighbor  near  by  very  late  in  the  season,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  he  did  with  it.  He  planted  one  acre  of  potatoes  quite  late,  and  lie  tended 
them  entirely  with  the  Weeder  until  he  went  to  hill  them  up,  and  spent  but  five  hours 
work  all  told  on  the  acre  of  potatoes.  He  told  me  he  kept  the  time  carefully  that 
he  spent  in  cultivating  them.  Said  he  started  tiie  Weeder  before  they  were  up,  and 
went  over  the  potatoes  frequently.  Yours  truly,  j/W.  Hardin. 

Russellvile,  Ark.,  December  24th,  1897. 

“I  bad  the  best  of  success  witli  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator.  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  never  used  a  tool  thatequalled  it  in  young  cotton  and  corn. 

I  saved  half  of  the  hoeing  and  plowing  by  running  the  Weeder.  I  beat  all  my  neigh¬ 
bors  raising  corn,  and  equalled  any  of  them  in  producing  cotton,  with  half  the  expense. 
Several  neighbors  say  they  want  one.  I  want  the  agency  for  Pope  and  Yell  counties, 
not  just  for  1898,  but  until  all  the  farmers  get  one.  They  will  all  be  sure  to  buy  sooner 
or  later.”  B.  H.  Allen. 


•ur 


BEST 


DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,’ 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits,  la  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance 


Jltance.  Lon  wheat  v*1'  ««rprise  yon. 
KSOLL  240  Pf 


B.  W.  I  NGERS 


Write  lor  Samples. 


mnii 

240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


TEAS -COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES, 

Tea  Set,  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
pounds  00c.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
Illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mail 
tO  pounds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
SI  and  33  Yesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 

KEYSTONE  f5|V  CU  L T '  Jvjfr O R° * 

A  parallel  beam  movement 
that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Patented  July  81,  1894. 
Eight  beams,  12  shovels. 
Can  be  narrowed  up  for  3*4 
foot  rows.  Write  for  p rices. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


“PENNA.” 


Harrows  and 

Cultivators. 


Wheel  and  Lever,  Wood 
Frame,  and  Plain  Steel  Frame,  Spring-Tooth  Harrows. 

Riding  Cultivators  with  Extension  Axles,  2  to  3 
levers  Walking  Cultivators,  with  4  or  6  shovels 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices  to 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., 

Manufacturers  YORK,  PA. 


Our  Plow  Share 

✓ 

Our  Plow  Share 
Our  Plow  Share1 
If  you  want  the 
Abk  for  Circular, 


BEST 


elf  Sharpening, 
elf  Shapl  ng. 
uperlor  to  any. 

Always  take  SS* 
Price!*,  Agency. 
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DOES  THE  WORK  OF  TEN  MEN 

and  does  it  much  better.  We  make  the  only  complete  line  of  potato  machinery  in  the  world. 


The  AspinwaS/ 

Planters,  Seed 
Gutters, 

Two  and  Four  Row 
Sprayers,  Diggers 
and  Sorters. 


The  Aspinwall 
Planter.. .m 


plants  Corn,  Beans  ^ 
Ensilage  ( lorn  and  T 


also 
and 

ilistributesKertilizei' 
in  any  desired  quantity 
per  acre. 

The  money  in  growing  potatoes  is  made  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production.  The  Aspinwall 
line  of  machinery  saves  all  hand  labor.  IV rite  for  free  catalogue  and  “Potato  Gossip.” 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  GO .,  62  Sabin  St .,  Jackson ,  Mich. 


The  Grant-Ferris  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Rye  Thrasher. 

The  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  in  the  world.  Will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain  in  t  he  same  time*  with  less  power  than  any  machine  built.  Sold 
with  or  without  Stacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Seeder,  Grant’s  Fan  Mill,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue^  Address  GRANT-FERRIS  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Em 


power  and  forty  times  faster. 


m 


1 ible,  successful  farmers  stamp  the  Iron 
AN?  ^ivot  Wheel  Cultivator  as  a  sensible  ma- 
A  perfect  even  for  working  very  crooked 
gi  irregular  rows,  or  for  crops  on  hillsides. 

_»o  ien  close,  careful  work  is  to  be  done 
JO  jong  small  plants,  it  Is  as  safe  as  hand 
,eader  among  the  famous 


Iron  Implements 

for  the  farm  and  garden.  Tig>  1  by  a  touch,  it  does  no  damage.  Built 
of  steel,  it  does  not  break.  J&escribed  in  the  handsome  Iron  Age  Book  for 

1898,  which  is  sent  free  on  reque'  which  contains  a  hundred  money-saving  hints. 

BATEMAN  MANUKA*  URINtt  CO.,  Boxl  020 run  loch,  N.  J. 


t  f  r  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m  1 1 1 1 1 1 M  \n  if  i 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  K 

Unless  it  Crushes,  Cuts,  Lifts,  Aerates,  Pulver¬ 
izes,  Turns  and  Levels  the  soil,  destroying  all 
weeds  and  promoting  capillary 
attraction,  preserving  the  soli 
moisture,  it  is  not  doing  perfect  work, 
and  you  are  entitled  to  something 
?  better. 

ACME 

PULVERIZING  HARROW 

CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER  te.'ilS." 

The  draft  is  the  lightest  possible  consistent  with  good  work.  Is  adapted  to  all  soils— all  work. 
At  $8.00  and  up  it  is  the  cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth.  Made  entirely  of  Cast  Steel 

TltAtf  ava  Cant  ah  TkiaI  to  be  returned  at  my  expense  and  Wrought  iron.  Practl- 
iney  are  deni  on  irsai  If  not  found  satisfactory.  cally  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

N.  B.— I  deUver  free  on  board  nillUE  U  UlCU  C.|»  111.  Millington,  New  Jersey,  or 
at  distributing  points.  UUAnt  Hi  IfAwll,  vOlB  InTTi,  30  8.  Canal  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Sizes  up  to  13J4  ft 


[Agents 
r  wanted 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


Is  the  most  perfect  Corn  Dropper  in  the  world.  With 
or  without  fertilizer  attachment.  Write  for  circulars 
and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills.  We  can 
SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
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SPECIAL  FERTILIZER  NUMBER. 


Vol.  LVII.  No.  2512. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  19,  1898. 


$1  PER  YEAR. 


THE  “INSIDE”  OF  A  BAG  OF  FERTILIZER. 

HOW  NITROGEN,  POTASH  AND  PHOSPHORIC 
ACID  ARE  CLASSIFIED. 

The  True  Value  of  a  Valuation. 

Two  weeks  ago,  on  page  158,  we  discussed  the  “  valua¬ 
tion  ”  of  a  fertilizer,  and  the  three  forms  of  nitrogen 
which  are  classified  by  the  chemist.  When  a  man 
buys  a  horse,  he  is  not  satisfied  to  be  told  that  the 
horse  is  sound,  and  weighs  1,200  pounds  ;  he  wants  to 
see  that  horse’s  legs  and  back  to  get  an  idea  about  his 
speed.  The  way  he  holds  his  head  shows  something 
about  his  spirit,  and  the  shape  of  his  shoulders  gives 
an  idea  about  the  load  he  can  haul. 

So  in  buying  a  fertilizer,  the  chemist 
makes  it  easier  for  us  to  know  what 
we  are  buying  by  dividing  the  nitro¬ 
gen  into  three  grades  so  that  we  can 
figure  it  out. 

The  bag  pictured  on  this  page  will 
make  it  clearer.  Nitrogen  is  the 
element  that  makes  growth — gives 
the  green,  healthy  color  to  plants. 

We  picture  it  as  a  runner  off  for  a 
race.  If  you  wanted  a  man  to  run 
for  the  doctor  when  the  baby  had 
the  croup,  you  would  select  the  up¬ 
per  man,  who  is  free  from  incum¬ 
brance,  and  all  ready  to  start.  The 
second  man  has  to  stop  and  tie  his 
shoe  before  he  can  start,  therefore, 
he  can’t  expect  to  keep  up  with  the 
first  man.  The  lowest  man  has  a 
heavy  bag  on  his  back.  He  is  all 
right  to  deliver  goods  along  the 
route — better  than  the  others  for 
such  work — but  not  their  equal  in 
speed. 

This  simple  illustration,  with  what 
was  said  on  page  158,  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  difference  between  the 
three  grades  of  nitrogen.  When  you 
see  ‘"nitrates”  mentioned,  you  will 
know  that  it  means  the  nitrogen 
that  is  quickly  available.  It  comes 
chiefly  from  nitrate  of  soda,  and  is 
like  the  swift  runner  or  the  fast 
horse.  “  From  ammonia  salts,” 
means  nitrogen  from  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  This  is  not  quite  ready 
to  start,  like  the  runner  with  shoe 
string  untied,  or  a  horse  with  a 
loose  shoe.  This  ammonia  must  be 
made  into  nitrate  before  it  can  feed 
the  plant.  “Organic”  nitrogen  is 
that  formed  by  any  living  growth 
like  cotton-seed  meal,  bone,  flesh, 
fish,  blood,  etc.  This  nitrogen  must 
break  away  from  its  combination 
before  it  can  act  as  plant  food — just 
as  the  man  must  throw  down  his 
pack  before  he  can  run.  Now  a  high- 
grade  fertilizer  should  contain  a  fair 
proportion  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  nitrogen.  We 
must  have  both  speed  and  staying  power.  A  farmer 
might  have  nothing  on  the  place  but  oxen,  or  big 
heavy  horses.  lie  would  get  his  work  done,  but  a 
steady  driving  horse  for  the  women-folks  and  a  bicycle 
for  the  boys  would  add  speed  and  ability  to  get  around, 
that  would  surely  benefit  the  family.  In  buying  a 
fertilizer,  we  would  avoid  one  that  has  too  much  of 
the  whole  amount  taken  from  “  organic  matter  ”.  You 
can  see  for  yourself  that  quick-growing  crops  cannot 
wait  for  this  man  to  get  rid  of  his  pack.  Organic 
nitrogen  will  not  be  made  available  until  hot  weather, 
when  the  ground  is  warm.  In  our  cold  Springs,  we 


must  have  nitrogen  that  is  available  at  once,  viz., 
nitrate  and  sulphate. 

We  represent  phosphoric  acid  as  a  strong,  active 
man,  all  ready  for  a  day’s  work  in  the  hay  field.  In¬ 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  like  the  same  man  asleep  in 
the  shade  of  a  hay  cock.  His  great  muscles  and  his 
steady  brain  are  of  little  use  until  you  wake  him  up. 
You  can  waken  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  only  by  put¬ 
ting  strong  acids  on  it.  The  chemist  gives  us  three 
grades  of  phosphoric  acid,  viz.,  “water  soluble,” 
“  citrate  soluble  ”  and  “  insoluble  ”.  The  first  means 
phosphoric  acid  that  will  dissolve  in  water,  like  salt 
or  sugar.  “  Citrate  soluble  ”  refers  to  the  phosphoric 


acid  which  will  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  will  when 
put  in  a  weak  vinegar.  This  weak  vinegar  is  con¬ 
sidered  about  equal  in  strength  to  the  acid  which  is 
secreted  by  the  roots  of  the  plants.  These  two  classes 
are  called  “  available  ”,  since  the  plant  can  utilize 
them  when  in  the  soil.  As  a  further  illustration  : 
Suppose  a  man  owes  you  $500  which  falls  due  and  you 
demand  a  schedule  of  his  assets.  He  has  $200  in  cash, 
$200  in  good  notes  given  by  responsible  men,  and  $500 
worth  of  furniture  and  clothing.  The  cash  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  "‘water  soluble  ” — it  is  always  ready  for  use. 
The  notes  represent  the  “  citrate  soluble  ” — perfectly 
good  and  negotiable  at  the  bank  for  about  their  face 


value  after  a  little  delay.  The  furniture,  etc.,  are  the  in¬ 
soluble — of  little  present  value  to  you,  and  not  likely 
to  bring  anything  like  what  it  is  worth  at  a  forced 
sale.  In  buying  high-grade  fertilizers,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  take  more  or  less  of  this  “  insoluble”  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Look  out  that  you  don’t  get  too  much  of 
it — that  would  be  like  taking  the  furniture  at  a  high 
valuation.  You  will  see  that  the  three  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen  may,  also,  be  compared  with  these  three  forms  of 
property. 

Potash  is  the  solid  element  of  the  fertilizer.  He  is 
well  represented  as  a  solid,  substantial  farmer,  giving 
flavor  and  character  to  any  neighborhood.  There  is 
a  difference  in  value  in  the  various 
forms  of  potash,  also.  Formerly, 
most  of  our  potash  was  obtained 
from  wood  ashes  ;  now  we  use  the 
“German  potash  salts”  largely. 
These  salts  are  taken  from  a  mine 
in  Germany.  There  are  various 
forms,  such  as  muriate,  kainit,  sul¬ 
phate,  etc.  Some  of  them,  like 
muriate  and  kainit,  contain  more  or 
less  common  salt.  It  is  held  by 
chemists  that  salt  is  injurious  to  the 
development  of  such  crops  as  pota¬ 
toes,  sugar  beets,  etc.  The  forms  of 
potash  that  contain  no  salt  will,  it 
is  claimed,  give  a  higher  flavor  in 
fruits,  more  sugar  in  beets,  and  bet¬ 
ter  quality  in  potatoes.  The  chem¬ 
ists,  therefore,  draw  the  line  at  salt — 
or  rather  at  chlorine,  which  is  the 
business  part  of  salt.  When  you 
see  “  as  muriate  ”  printed  on  an  an¬ 
alysis,  you  will  know  that  a  certain 
part  of  the  potash  is  in  that  form — 
to  which  extent  salt  is  present.  We 
picture  this  “  muriate  ”  as  the  hired 
man  who,  while  his  master.  Potash, 
is  laying  down  the  law  about  the 
great  things  he  has  done,  goes  out 
and  throws  salt  on  the  crops.  The 
chemists  give  potash  free  from  salt 
or  muriates,  half  a  cent  per  pound 
extra  value,  but  we  have  found  the 
muriate  the  cheapest  form  of  pot¬ 
ash,  and  excellent  in  every  way  for 
most  crops. 

Many  fertilizer  analyses  contain 
the  words  “equal  to  ammonia” 
printed  on  them.  Ammonia  is  a 
compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
which  latter  is  of  no  value  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Ammonia  is  bulkier  than 
nitrogen,  just  as  bread  is  bulkier 
than  flour.  In  the  fertilizer  under 
discussion,  there  is  5  per  cent,  or 
100  pounds  of  nitrogen.  This  means 
a  trifle  over  6  per  cent  or  12134 
pounds  of  ammonia.  The  farmer 
must  not  make  the  mistake  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  100  pounds  of  ammonia 
are  worth  as  much  as  100  pounds  of  nitrogen,  because 
they  are  not.  As  will  be  seen  below,  the  100  pounds 
of  nitrogen  in  this  fertilizer  are  worth  $13.90  or  13.9 
cents  per  pound.  This  nitrogen  will  make  12134 
pounds  of  ammonia,  just  as  one  pound  of  flour  will 
make  24  ounces  or  more  of  bread.  Thus  the  ammonia 
is  worth  only  11.4  cents.  While  many  trade  values 
are  figured  on  the  basis  of  ammonia,  the  safest  plan  is 
to  reduce  it  down  to  nitrogen,  and  figure  on  that. 

Another  statement  often  seen  on  a  fertilizer  bag  is 
“equal  to  bone  phosphate”.  This  often  confuses  a 
farmer,  because  it  makes  him  think  he  is  paying  for 
more  phosphoric  acid  than  really  is  present  “  Bone 
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phosphate  ”  represents  the  combination  of  three  parts 
of  lime  and  one  of  phosphorus  found  in  average  bone. 
When  the  term  is  used  in  a  fertilizer  analysis,  it  means 
that  there  is  enough  phosphorus  present  to  equal  so 
much  “  bone  phosphate  ”,  if  it  were  united  with  the 
necessary  amount  of  lime.  It  means  nothing  to  the 
farmer,  but  is  useful  to  the  manufacturer  and  dealer, 
since  many  large  trades  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
per  cent  of  “  bone  phosphate  ”  present. 

Mow  as  we  have  said,  the  chemists  give  what  they 
call  trade  values  for  these  different  substances.  Here 
is  the  list  taken  from  the  Connecticut  Station  report  : 

Cents  Per  Pound. 


Nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts .  13*4 

nitrates .  14 

Organic  nitrogen  in  dry  and  fine  ground  fish,  meat  and  blood 

•  and  in  mixed  fertilizers .  14 

in  cotton-seed  meal . . .  12 

in  fine  bone  and  tankage .  13*4 

in  medium  bone  and  tankage .  11 

in  coarse  bone  and  tankage .  8 

Phosphoric  acid,  water-soluble .  5*4 

citrate-soluble .  5 

of  fine  ground  fish,  bone  and  tankage .  5 

of  medium  bone  and  tankage .  4 

of  coarse  bone  and  tankage .  2*4 

of  cotton-seed  ineal,  castor  pomace  and 

wood  ashes .  4*4 

of  mixed  fertilizers  (insoluble  in  ammoni¬ 
um  citrate) .  2 

Potash  as  high-grade  sulphate  and  in  forms  free  from  muri¬ 
ate  (or  chlorides) .  5 

as  muriate .  4*4 


These  figures  represent  the  average  retail  cash  prices 
of  these  various  substances  in  our  large  markets.  On 
this  basis,  let  us  see  what  our  fertilizer  is  “valued  ”  at : 


20  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates,  at  14c .  $2  80 

20  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts,  at  13‘4c .  2  70 

60  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  organic  matter,  at  14c .  8  40 

120  pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  at  5*4e .  6  60 

60  pounds  of  insoluble,  at  2c .  80 

80  pounds  of  potash,  as  sulphate,  at  5c .  4  00 

60  pounds  of  potash  (as  muriate),  at  4^4c .  2  70 


$ 28  00 

What  does  that  mean  ?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  agricultural  or  crop-producing  power  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  You  may  use  that  ton  of  fertilizer  and  pro¬ 
duce  $20  or  $200  worth  of  produce,  according  as  you 
use  it  wisely  or  otherwise.  It  simply  means  that  the 
manufacturer  has  put  into  the  ton  plant  food  which 
will  cost  you  $28  at  average  retail  prices.  It,  probably, 
did  not  cost  him  that  much,  since  he  bought  at  whole¬ 
sale  rates,  and  perhaps  you  cannot  buy  it  at  that  price 
to-day.  Before  you  buy  you  might  try  it  and  see — 
making  up  a  mixture  from  the  following  table.  While, 
of  course,  they  are  not  exactly  correct  for  all  locali¬ 
ties,  these  trade  values  give  us  a  fair  chance  to  make 
a  comparison  with  the  manufacturer’s  price  that  will 
make  a  basis  for  figuring,  while  the  system  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  different  ingredients  into  separate  classes 
will  help  us  to  get  the  balance  that  we  want  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  plants. 

Pounds  in  100. 


Nitrate  of  soda . 

Nitrogen. 

16 

Phos.  acid. 

Potash. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia.... 

30 

Dried  blood . 

14 

Ground  bone . 

3*/. 

24 

Dissolved  bone . 

1*4 

15 

Ground  fish . 

7 

7 

Tankage . 

10 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

7 

3 

2 

Castor  pomace . 

6 

2 

i 

Dissolved  bone-black . 

16 

Dissolved  S.  C.  Rock . 

12 

Wood  ashes . 

1% 

5 

Muriate  of  potash . 

50 

Sulphate  of  potash . 

50 

Kainit . 

12*4 

These  are  the  substances  most 

commonly  used  in 

making  fertilizers.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  source  of 


nitrogen  “  from  nitrates  ”,  and  “  from  ammonia  salts  ” 
means  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Other  ordinary  sources 
of  nitrogen  are  organic.  In  the  fertilizer  pictured  on 


our  first  page,  we  know  that  20  pounds  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  come  from  nitrate  of  soda,  which  would  require 
125  pounds.  Of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  100  pounds  are 
needed  to  provide  20  pounds.  The  60  pounds  of  “  or¬ 
ganic  ”  may  come  from  blood,  tankage,  bone,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  etc.,  and  here  we  see  the  advantage  of 
knowing  what  this  “organic”  is  taken  from,  since 
different  forms  of  it  have  different  values.  You  see 
that  Mr.  Garrahan  is  right  in  saying  that  a  man  must 
know  what  he  is  doing  before  he  undertakes  to  use 
fertilizers  extensively.  The  agricultural  chemists  are 
putting  the  knowledge  within  reach  of  all  of  us. 


PURCHASING  MANUFACTURED  FERTILIZERS 

DO  THEY  VARY  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR  ? 

What  Safeguard  May  We  Use  ? 

The  use  of  fertilizers  in  certain  parts  of  our  eastern 
States,  and  for  certain  special  crops,  is  now  a  neces¬ 
sity,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  and  while 
the  majority  of  users  knoiv  that  it  is  a  profitable  prac¬ 
tice,  many  are  halting  between  two  opinions.  This 
indecisive  position  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  chief 
of  which  are  :  1,  a  lack  of  definite  knowledge  as  to 
the  real  function  of  a  fertilizer.  That  is,  farmers  do 
not  seem  to  understand  fully  that  a  fertilizer  in  the 
true  sense  must  contain  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  the  constituents  liable  to  exist  in  too 
small  amounts  in  the  soil,  and  that  the  crop-producing 
value  of  the  constituents  depends,  other  things  being 
equal,  upon  the  rate  of  their  absorption  by  the  plant, 
whether  they  are  quickly  or  slowly  available.  In 
other  words,  that  the  function  of  a  fertilizer  is  to  feed 
the  plant  directly  throughout  the  period  of  its  growth. 
In  the  true  sense,  therefore,  a  fertilizer  is  no  more  a 
stimulant  than  is  good  food  a  stimulant  for  man  or 
beast ;  well-fed  plants,  as  well-fed  men  or  beasts,  are 
usually  more  vigorous  and  productive,  more  able  to 
withstand  unfavorable  conditions,  than  are  those 
which  are  poorly  nourished.  Farmers  cannot  expect  to 
get  something  for  nothing  from  fertilizers,  as  seems  to  be 
their  expectation  when  they  buy  products  which  con¬ 
tain  a  low  content  and  poor  forms  of  the  essential  con¬ 
stituents.  2,  imperfect  information  concerning  the 
composition  and  quality  of  the  brands  offered.  They 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that,  as  in  most  other  lines  of 
business,  there  are  two  kinds  of  manufacturers,  and 
while  both  may  be  reliable,  the  one  kind  possesses 
reliability  in  a  broader  sense  than  the  other.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  first,  those  who  make  it  their  primary  and 
only  business  expect  to  continue  in  it,  and  they  know 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  the 
only  consumer  of  their  product,  is  their  interest, 
therefore  that  their  business  will  be  prosperous 
largely  in  proportion  as  the  farmer  is  able  to  secure 
profitable  returns  from  the  use  of  fertilizer.  The 
second  kind  make  the  fertilizer  business  an  adjunct 
to  other  lines  of  work  ;  they  do  not  regard  it  as  a  per¬ 
manent  business,  do  not  study  it  carefully,  and  are, 
therefore,  more  likely  to  be  unduly  influenced  by 
present  profit,  rather  than  by  those  characteristics 
which  insure  permanency.  While  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  make  poor  products,  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  permanent  sources  of  uniform  supply,  therefore 
possess  a  reliability  of  a  different  sort. 

The  farmer,  to  secure  best  results,  should  know  for 
a  certainty  whether  the  brands  offered  from  year  to 
year  are  uniform,  both  in  amount,  proportion  and 
quality  of  the  constituents  contained  in  them  ;  he 
cannot  afford  to  take  any  chances  after  having  once 
secured  that  brand  which  meets  his  conditions  as  to 
crop  and  soil.  In  reference  to  this  point,  the  reports 
of  analyses  from  year  to  year  are  to  be  depended 
upon  to  give  exact  information,  and  such  study  as 
I  have  made  of  the  fertilizer  business  leads  me  to 
say  that  these  brands  are  uniform,  especially  in  so 
far  as  the  first  class  of  manufacturers  is  con¬ 
cerned.  For  example,  an  examination  of  the  guar¬ 
antees  and  actual  composition  of  the  leading  brands 
of  eight  of  the  manufacturers  who  sell  the  bulk 
of  the  product  used  in  New  Jersey,  shows  that 
six  of  these  have  not  changed  the  proportions  or 
amounts  of  the  constituents  in  the  past  seven  years, 
1891  to  1897,  inclusive,  and  that  two  have  made  minor 
changes  for  the  better  in  the  amounts  furnished,  and 
which  do  not  materially  influence  the  proportion  of 
the  constituents.  In  other  words,  the  reliable  manu¬ 
facturer,  having  established  his  brand,  does  not  con¬ 
stantly  change  it,  though  the  inducement  to  do  so, 
owing  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials, 
has,  at  times,  been  very  strong.  This  is  a  point  of 
importance,  and  the  farmer  should  know  upon  whom 
he  can  depend  to  supply  a  practically  uniform  product 
in  this  respect,  from  year  to  year. 

The  farmer  should  know,  also,  whether  he  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  quality  of  plant  food  offered.  This 
point  is  really  of  much  more  importance  than  the 
other,  because  the  question  of  proportion  of  con¬ 
stituents  is  not  really  an  influencing  factor,  until 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  all  of  the  deficient 


elements.  Hence,  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  rather 
amount  of  all,  rather  than  their  proportions,  but  the 
availability  of  the  constituents  is  important  in  any 
case.  By  this  is  meant,  whether  the  manufacturer 
will,  from  year  to  year,  change  his  form  of  nitrogen  ; 
for  example,  from  nitrate  to  ammonia,  or  to  organic, 
depending  upon  the  relative  cost  of  these  constituents  ; 
whether  he  will  change  his  form  of  phosphoric  acid, 
deriving  a  larger  proportion  from  the  lower  grade 
materials,  when  such  materials  are  relatively  cheaper 
than  the  others,  and  whether  he  will  change  his  potash 
from  a  sulphate  to  a  chloride.  How  changes  of  this 
sort  may  affect  the  field  results  is  easily  understood. 
Hence,  it  is  an  important  matter  to  have  positive 
evidence  as  to  whether  the  various  brands  offered  do, 
or  do  not,  vary  widely  in  the  kind  of  plant  food  sup¬ 
plied. 

An  examination,  again,  of  the  composition  of  the 
brands  of  the  same  manufacturers,  shows  that,  in  all 
cases,  the  best  forms  of  nitrogen  and  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  are  used  ;  that  from  one- third  to  the 
entire  number  of  the  brands  of  individual  manufac¬ 
turers  contain  nitrogen  either  as  nitrate  or  ammonia, 
or  both,  and  that  the  sum  of  these  forms  of  nitrogen 
in  many  cases  frequently  exceeds  the  nitrogen  derived 
from  organic  sources,  and  furthermore,  that  the  brands 
of  these  manufacturers  have  contained  practically  the 
same  proportion  of  soluble  nitrogen  for  the  last  seven 
years,  1891  to  1897,  inclusive,  though  the  proportions 
of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  and  as  ammonia  vary  slightly. 
In  other  words,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  brands  of 
these  manufacturers  may  be  depended  upon  to  con¬ 
tain,  if  not  all,  at  least  a  large  proportion,  of  the 
nitrogen,  the  chief  element  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection,  in  available  forms.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  organic  forms  of  nitrogen  associated  with  am¬ 
monia  or  nitrate  are  always  the  best,  yet  the  presence 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  best  forms  is  pretty 
good  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  manufacturer 
to  furnish  good  materials,  and  such  digestion  tests  as 
have  been  made  indicate  that,  where  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  soluble  forms  are  used,  the  organic 
forms  are  highly  available. 

This  information  is  derived  from  the  analyses  made 
annually  at  this  experiment  station,  and  has  been 
distributed  to,  at  least,  one-half  of  the  farmers  in 
the  State,  who,  if  they  studied  and  kept  their  bul¬ 
letins  on  file,  would  be  able  to  select  wisely  the  best 
brands.  While  the  primary  function  of  an  analysis 
control  is  to  execute  the  law  in  reference  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  guarantees,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  second¬ 
ary  purpose  is  fully  as,  if  not  more  important,  viz.,  to 
instruct  the  farmers  in  the  whole  matter  pertaining 
to  fertilizers,  and  thus  to  protect  the  reliable  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  directly  to  assist  the  thoughtful  and 
business-like  farmer  who  studies  the  reports  of  an¬ 
alyses,  and  indirectly  to  benefit  the  farmer  who  does 
not  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  study  of  such  reports.  E.  b.  voorhees. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

MAKING  AND  SAVING  MANURE. 

GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  CAREFUL  FARMERS. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  and 
very  much  more  will  be  necessary  before  even  one- 
half  the  tillers  of  the  soil  will  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  the  manure  heap  is  the  farmer’s  Klondike.  The 
cry  that  “  farming  don't  pay,”  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
can  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  waste  of 
manure  and  improper  use  of  fertilizers.  One  needful 
thing  is  plenty  of  some  good  absorbent ;  dry  muck, 
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sods  from  fence  corners,  etc.,  are  very  good,  if  gath¬ 
ered  and  piled  under  cover  to  dry,  and  used  as  absorb¬ 
ents  in  connection  with  land  plaster,  under  horses, 
cows,  and  in  the  pig  pen.  By  saving  the  liquid,  we 
add  nearly  one-half  to  the  value  of  the  manure. 

But  all  this  is  of  little  value  unless  the  manure  is 
properly  taken  care  of  afterward.  If  thrown  out 
under  the  eaves,  to  he  washed  by  every  rain,  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  firefang,  it  will  be  of  little  value,  nearly  all 
the  nitrogen  going  up  in  that  little  curl  of  smoke  one 
may  see  playing  over  the  heap.  Here  comes  the  great 
advantage  of  a  manure  shed,  something  that  every 
farm,  large  or  small,  should  have  :  where  the  manure 
and  refuse  of  all  kinds  can  be  piled  in  compost,  and 
worked  over,  wet  and  rotted  down,  where  wood  ashes 
and  hen  manure 
may  be  stored, 
fertilizers 
mixed,  and  all 
work  that  per- 
tains  to  the 
making  and 
care  of  farm 
manures  may 
be  done.  In 
composting 
manure  under 
a  shed,  plenty 
of  water.  Win¬ 
ter  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  is  v  e  r  y 
necessary  to 
keep  the  heaps 
just  wet  enough 
to  prevent  fire- 
fang,  but  not 
enough  to  stop 
decomposition 
in  the  coldest 
weather.  With 
these  essen¬ 
tials,  it  is  very 
easy  to  make 
manure  from 
refuse  and 
wastes  of  the 
farm  and  gar¬ 
den.  and  with 

the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  these 
may  be  made  into  a  very  valuable  compost. 

One  source  of  great  waste  is  the  slops,  dish  and  wash 
water ;  soap  suds  contain  considerable  potash,  and 
should  never  be  wasted  by  throwing  them  in  the  sink. 
Have  a  heap  of  muck,  loam,  or  coal  ashes  out  of  sight 
near  the  kitchen  door.  The  heap  should  be  about 
three  feet  thick,  with  the  top  in  the  shape  of  a  saucer. 
On  this,  empty  all  the  slops  from  the  house,  and  add 
the  coal  ashes  to  this  as  it  is  made  each  day.  If  this 
heap  be  turned  once  a  month,  it  will  never  smell,  and 
if  it  could  be  under  cover,  all  the  better.  Save  the 
kitchen  wastes  each  day  in  buckets,  and  let  carrying 
this  to  the  heap  be  part  of  the  hired  man’s  noon 
and  night  chores.  Never  burn  the  pea  vines :  they 
contain  much  valuable  ni¬ 
trogen  :  add  these  to  the 
heap  with  all  the  weeds  (if 
not  ripe)  and  rubbish  from 
the  garden  when  green 
With  a  little  effort,  you 
will  be  surprised  how  large 
an  amount  of  manure  you 
will  have  in  a  short  time. 

I  would  not  advise  adding 
the  wood  ashes  or  hen 
manure  to  the  heaps,  but 
scatter  land  plaster  under 
the  roosts  every  morning  : 
this  will  keep  the  ammonia 
from  escaping,  and  when 
cleaned  out  and  put  in  bar¬ 
rels,  will  be  dry  and  ready 
for  use,  and  will  keep  with¬ 
out  waste. 

Wood  aslie  s  are  best 
saved  by  having  a  barrel 
with  a  water-tight  cover, 
standing  far  enough  from 
any  buildings  to  be  safe  if 
it  should  get  afire.  As  the 
barrels  are  filled,  store  in 
the  manure  shed,  with  the 
hen  and  other  manures 

Another  source  of  waste 
is  letting  the  ground  lie 
bare  over  Winter.  As  soon 
as  the  crops  are  removed 
in  Summer  or  Fall,  if  early 
enough,  sow  to  Crimson 
clover  ;  if  too  late  for  that, 
sow  to  rye,  or  some  cover 


crop.  This  will  prevent  the  washing  of  the  nitro¬ 
genous  elements  from  the  soil,  and  add  humus  when 
plowed  under  in  Spring. 

Many  of  the  best  authorities  on  manures  now  recom¬ 
mend  spreading  as  fast  as  made,  which  is  a  very  good 
practice  when  judgment  is  used,  and  the  advice  is 
closely  followed  ;  but  it  is  often  the  case  in  Summer, 
when  all  the  ground  is  covered  with  crops,  that  much 
of  it  goes  to  waste  in  the  heap  under  the  stable  win¬ 
dow,  and  in  Winter,  by  spreading  on  fallow  ground 
when  no  cover  crop  is  growing,  or  on  hillsides  to  be 
washed  away  while  the  ground  is  frozen.  I  much 
prefer  composting  under  cover,  and  hauling  out  in 
Spring  as  needed.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  shed,  I 
pi'efer  hauling  and  spreading  rather  than  leaving  it 
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under  the  eaves  of  the  stable,  as  is  done  by  altogether 
too  many  farmers.  M.  I.,  bell. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  JERSEY  FARMING  THAT  PAYS. 

PLANT-FOOD  IN  A  BAG. 

How  the  Fertilizer  is  Used. 

[editorial  correspondence.) 

(' Concluded . ) 

I  made  a  mistake  last  week  in  stating  that  all  the 
manure  on  Cherry  Lawn  Farm  is  worked  over  by  the 
hogs  before  application.  Mr.  Atkinson’s  method  of 
handling  the  manure  is  different  from  that  of  most 
fertilizer  farmers.  The  horse,  cow  and  sheep  manure 


made  through  the  Winter,  is  hauled  directly  to  the 
field  where  corn  was  raised  the  previous  year,  and 
spread  lightly  with  Kemp’s  manure  spreader,  for  pota¬ 
toes.  When  there  is  not  enough  manure,  fertilizer  is 
applied  broadcast.  Mr.  Atkinson  says  that,  no  matter 
how  highly  he  might  value  manure,  he  cannot  afford 
to  buy  it  at  $1.90  per  ton  and  haul  it  two  miles — that 
is,  when  he  can  know  "what  there  is  in  the  fertilizer.” 

In  applying  fertilizers  on  asparagus,  he  uses  a 
Spangler  broadcaster  which  will  put  on  anywhere 
from  000  to  3,000  pounds  per  acre.  It  broadcasts  a 
strip  about  seven  feet  wide,  and  carries  200  pounds  at 
a  load,  and  the  hopper  is  close  to  the  g-round,  so  that 
a  light  wind  will  not  blow  the  fertilizer.  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  says  that  this  machine  is,  for  broadcasting  ferti. 

1  izers,  what 
Kemp’s  manure 
spreader  is  for 
spreading  ma¬ 
nure.  Most  fer¬ 
tilizer  farmers 
use  a  grain  drill 
for  dropping 
the  fertilizer. 
Mr.  Atkinson  is 
not  a  grain 
grower,  there¬ 
fore,  uses  only 
two  tools  for 
this  purpose, 
the  Spangler 
broadcaster 
and  the  Rob¬ 
bins  Improved 
potato  planter. 
He  has  an  extra 
wing  for  the 
opening  plow  of 
this  machine  so 
that  it  opens  a 
flat-bottomed 
furrow  about 
seven  inches 
wide.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  attach- 
% 

ment  puts  the 
fertilizer  di- 
r  e  c  1 1 y  under 

the  wings  of  the  plow  the  whole  width  of  the  furrow. 
The  tube  which  conveys  the  potatoes  to  the  ground  has 
a  small  opener  which  is  set  to  run  a  little  deeper  than 
the  front  plow.  Thissplits  the  fertilizer  without  throw¬ 
ing  it  out,  and  will  leave  a  potato  seed  just  below  the 
fertilizer.  Early  in  the  season,  the  disks  on  the 
planter  are  set  to  make  a  large  ridge  so  as  to  insure 
against  a  late  frost.  Later  in  the  season,  a  smaller 
ridge  is  made  so  that  the  potatoes  will  sprout  earlier. 
When  fertilizer  for  sweet  potatoes  is  applied,  the 
planter  is  also  used.  But  the  fertilizer  is  applied 
several  weeks  before  setting  out  the  plants,  and  so  the 
disks  are  set  merely  to  cover  the  fertilizer  without 
making  a  ridge. 
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Atkinson  uses  from  1,000  to 
1,200  pounds  per  acre  of 
fertilizer  in  the  row.  Where 
the  ground  is  not  manured, 
he  will  broadcast  000  to 
SOO  pounds  more  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  that  runs  low  in  ni¬ 
trogen  and  high  in  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  the 
broadcasting,  of  course, 
being  done  before  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  planted.  From 
this  fertilizing,  he  expects 
to  grow  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes,  and  then  exit  hay 
from  two  to  three  years. 
If  hay  is  cut  the  third 
year,  nitrate  of  soda  is  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  last  crop. 

The  asparagus  at  Cherry 
Lawn  Farm  has  not  had 
anything  but  fertilizer  on 
it  for  six  years,  and  has 
produced  abundant  a  n  d 
profitable  crops.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  applying  fertilizers 
on  these  large  farms  has 
been  reduced  nearly  to  a 
science,  and  very  little 
hand-labor  is  required  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  filling  the  hop¬ 
pers  of  the  broadcaster  and 
potato  planter.  In  this  way 
the  fertilizer  is  quickly  and 
easily  applied,  which  is 
quite  important  in  the  rush 
of  spring  work.  H.  w.  c. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

SHORT  TALKS  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

BRIEF  ANSWERS  TO  BRIEF  QUESTIONS. 

A  Southern  Mixture. — Will  it  do  to  mix  wood  ashes,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  dissolved  bone  for  grapes  ?  In  what  proportions  ? 

Mississippi.  p.  b.  k. 

No,  we  would  not  mix  wood  ashes  with  any  other 
material.  It  is  too  fine  to  mix  well.  Use  four  parts 
by  weight  of  the  ashes  alone,  then  work  in  two  parts 
bone  and  one  part  cotton-seed  meal.  It  will  be  a  good 
plan  to  use  the  ashes  separate  from  the  bone  and  meal 
— a  month  between,  if  possible. 

Nitrate  or  Soda  on  Wheat. — What  would  be  the  probable 
benefit  of  applying  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  on 
wheat  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield  25  or  30  bushels 
per  acre  ?  When  and  how  should  it  be  applied  ?  r.  c.  l. 

New  Loudon,  O. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  not  pay  to 
use  nitrate  of  soda  on  land  capable  of  yielding  25 
bushels  of  wheat.  It  would  be  likely  to  make  the 
wheat  grow  too  rapidly,  and  lodge.  The  nitrate  sup¬ 
plies  only  nitrogen,  and  should  not  be  used  unless  we 
knew  that  substance  to  be  lacking.  If  used  at  all,  it 
should  be  broadcasted  over  the  wheat  early  in  April. 

How  Much  Fertilizer  Per  Acre  ? — A  fertilizer  agent  told  me 
that  the  farmers  are  using  too  much  fertilizer,  that  1,000  pounds 
per  acre  are  just  as  good  as  a  ton,  that  it  was  proved  to  be  so  by 
an  experiment  on  Long  Island  with  potatoes.  Is  that  so  ? 

Northampton,  Mass.  k.  h.  l. 

He,  probably,  refers  to  an  experiment  conducted  by 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station  on  Long  Island. 
The  result  showed  that,  where  more  than  1,000  pounds 
per  acre  were  used,  the  increase  in  yield  was  not  large 
enough  to  give  a  profit  on  the  extra  fertilizer.  Long 
Island  farmers,  however,  use  2,000  or  even  3,000  pounds 
per  acre  on  potatoes,  and  feel  satisfied  with  the  result, 
as  they  usually  follow  potatoes  with  wheat  and  two 
years  of  grass,  and  expect  the  fertilizer  to  feed  all 
four  crops. 

How  to  Broadcast  Fertilizers.— What  is  the  best  method  of 
broadcasting  chemical  fertilizers  such  as  muriate  of  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  etc.  ?  Is  there  any  low-priced  implement  manu¬ 
factured  for  this  purpose  ?  f.  b.  d. 

Chichester,  N.  H. 

The  ordinary  grain  drill  is  largely  used  in  putting 
on  fertilizer.  All  the  tubes  are  opened,  and  the  drill 
is  used  the  same  as  for  drilling  grain — after  plowing. 
The  trouble  with  this  method  is  that  the  fertilizer 
boxes  on  the  grain  drill  are  too  small.  They  have  to 
be  filled  too  often.  On  our  own  farm,  we  broadcast 
the  fertilizer  from  the  wagon  with  a  shovel,  and  har¬ 
row  it  in.  The  Spangler  Mfg.  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  make  a 
broadcaster  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  grain  drill, 
that  will  carry  a  ton  at  a  load. 

Contents  of  a  Sample  Mixture.— What  per  cent  of  nitrate, 
phosphate  and  potash  would  the  following  give  me :  200  pounds 
of  acid  rock  phosphate,  200  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  50 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  ?  E.  o.  n. 

Tracy  City,  Tenn. 

Taking  the  average  analyses  of  these  substances, 
this  mixture  would  contain  the  following  in  pounds  : 

Nitrogen.  Plios.  acid.  Potash. 


200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate .  24 

200  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 13  3  3 

50  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash .  .  25 

450  pounds.  13  27  28 


This  means  2.8  per  cent  nitrogen,  6  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  a  little  over  (5  per  cent  of  potash.  It 
is  not  a  particularly  good  mixture.  It  is  low  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  contains  only  organic  nitrogen. 

Land  Plaster  and  Ammonia.— If  this  material  is  used  to  fix 
the  ammonia  in  stable  manure,  and  it  is  then  left  out  for  several 
months  in  a  heap,  before  putting  it  on  the  ground  to  be  plowed 
nnder,  will  the  fixed  ammonia  dissolve  by  being  exposed  to  the 
elements?  If  kept  under  cover,  bow  long  will  the  ammonia  re¬ 
main  fixed  ?  -w. 

Connecticut. 

The  “  fixing  ”  is  done  as  follows  :  “  Plaster  ”  is  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime — a  combination  of  lime  and  sulphur. 
Much  of  the  ammonia  in  stable  manure  is  in  the  form 
of  carbonate,  which  is  likely  to  pass  away  as  a  gas. 
When  the  plaster  is  put  with  the  manure,  a  change 
occurs.  The  sulphur  leaves  the  lime  and  unites  with 
the  ammonia  to  form  the  sulphate,  which  is  not  vola¬ 
tile.  The  lime  remains  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate. 
The  sulphate  will  remain  for  years  unless  leached  out 
of  the  pile  by  rains. 

Buildino  a  Run-Down  Field.— I  have  a  very  light  sandy  soil, 
originally  covered  with  a  growth  of  small  pine  and  oak,  which 
has  been  badly  run,  but  will  still  bear  a  fair  crop  of  corn  or  rye. 
What  will  be  the  cheapest  way  to  bring  it  up  ?  Will  cow  peas 
succeed  as  far  north  as  this  ?  c.  m.  e. 

Plains,  N.  Y. 

If  that  farm  were  south  of  New  York,  we  would 
work  it  up  with  a  Cutaway  or  disk  harrow  this  Spring, 
and  broadcast  per  acre  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and 


100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  The  latter  part  of 
May,  we  would  sow  broadcast  one  bushel  per  acre,  or 
more,  of  the  Early  Black  cow  pea.  These  would  make 
a  fair  growth  during  the  Summer.  Late  in  July,  we 
would  sow,  right  among  the  vines,  12  pounds  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  seed  per  acre.  With  a  favorable  season, 
some  of  this  seed  will  grow  through  the  Fall  and 
Winter  after  the  cow  peas  have  been  killed  by  the 
frost.  This  mass  of  dead  and  living  vines  plowed  in 
the  following  Spring  will  increase  the  yield  of  corn 
or  potatoes  on  that  soil  by  25  per  cent.  We  would 
use  corn  for  the  first  crop,  with  a  fair  dressing  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  follow  it  with  Crimson  clover  or  rye.  We 
are  not  sure  that  cow  peas  will  succeed  so  well  in  your 
latitude,  and  would  not  advise  them  at  first  except  as 
an  experiment.  The  Canada  field  pea  may  be  better 
used  in  the  same  way. 

A  Mixture  for  Vegetables.— Would  a  mixture  of  pure  flue- 
ground  bone  meal  and  nitrate  of  soda  answer  for  a  fertilizer 
for  beets,  onions,  radishes,  celery,  etc.  ?  What  quantities  of  each 
should  I  use  in  order  to  make  one  ton  ?  I  can  buy  bone  meal  at 
$22  a  ton,  delivered  at  Bethlehem  ;  is  that  a  reasonable  price  ? 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  t.  f.  j. 

This  will  not  make  a  good  mixture  unless  your  soil 
contains  all  the  available  potash  that  is  needed.  The 
bone  and  the  nitrate  supply  only  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  You  should  add  to  this  mixture,  potash, 
and  more  available  phosphoric  acid.  A  mixture  of 
one  part  by  weight  each  of  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of 
potash  and  cotton-seed  meal  with  two  parts  bone  and 
one  part  dissolved  rock  will  give  a  much  better  mix¬ 
ture.  That  is  a  low  price  for  good  bone. 

What  Fertilizer  for  Oats.— What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for 
oats  on  heavy  black  loam  ?  The  land  is  an  old  pond  bottom,  sur¬ 
face  drained.  The  good  soil  is  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  when 
left  untilled  fora  year,  produces  very  high  weeds.  It  has  not  been 
limed.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  oats,  generally  speaking  ? 
Delaware.  j.  c.  e. 

Oats  feed  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  grow 
rapidly,  and  start  in  cool  weather.  They  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  plant  food,  especially  nitrogen,  soluble  and 
close  at  hand.  On  lighter  land,  we  would  suggest  one 
part  nitrate  of  soda,  two  parts  cotton-seed  meal  or 
one  part  tankage,  five  parts  dissolved  rock,  and  one 
part  muriate  of  potash.  On  this  pond  bottom  we 
would  omit  the  cotton-seed  meal  or  the  tankage,  as 
the  soil  itself  will  supply  organic  nitrogen  enough. 

Nitrogen  in  Crimson  Clover.— Is  the  nitrogen  in  Crimson  clover 
in  the  best  form  for  potatoes,  or  would  it  be  best  to  apply  nitrate 
of  soda  in  addition  to  600  pounds  of  dissolved  bone  that  has  from 
16  to  18  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  two  per  cent  nitrogen  ?  I 
shall  also  apply  100  pounds  muriate  of  potash.  My  soil  is  a  good, 
dark  loam  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  underlaid  with  a  yellow  clay. 
I  have  a  good  stand  of  Crimson  clover  that  appears  to  have  stood 
the  winter  all  right.  If  nitrate  be  used,  how  much  ?  c.  l.  k. 
Edgewood,  Pa. 

The  nitrogen  in  the  Crimson  clover  is  organic,  and 
will  not  be  available  early  in  the  Spring  when  the 
young  plants  most  need  it.  The  nitrogen  in  the  dis¬ 
solved  bone  is  also  organic.  Two  hundred  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  will  help  the  mixture  by  providing 
soluble  nitrogen.  You  can,  also,  safely  use  50  pounds 

more  of  the  muriate. 

• 

A  Fertilizer  for  Kentucky  Corn.— What  composition  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  you  use  on  rolling  Blue  grass,  limestone  land,  to 
get  a  large  yield  of  corn  from  a  field  that  has  grown  wheat  the 
past  two  years  ?  Fifty  bushels  of  corn  are  a  crop  from  this  land 
without  fertilizers,  in  an  ordinary  season.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  a  yield  of  100  bushels  by  judicious  use  of  fertilizers  on  such 
a  field  ?  The  ground  was  broken  up  last  Winter  eight  inches  deep  ? 
Danville,  Ky.  j.  H.  0. 

We  would  not  care  to  guarantee  a  yield  of  100  bushels 
of  corn,  yet  it  is  not  impossible.  A  standard  corn 
fertilizer  for  such  soil  ought  to  contain  three  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
six  per  cent  of  potash.  If  you  can  buy  cotton-seed 
meal  for  $20  per  ton  or  less,  you  should  use  it  for  the 
organic  nitrogen.  A  mixture  of  150  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  500  of  cotton-seed  meal,  250  of  muriate  of 
potash,  700  of  dissolved  rock  or  acid  phosphate,  and 
300  of  fine  ground  bone  will  give  you  a  reasonably 
good  mixture  for  corn. 

Manured  Ground  for  Potatoes.— I  have  been  reading  lately 
considerable  about  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  One  article  es¬ 
pecially  interests  me.  The  writer  says  in  part :  “  In  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  results,  plenty  of  barnyard  manure  should  be 
applied,  as  few  crops  will  give  such  good  returns  from  manure  as 
the  potato.”  I  would  like  to  know  whether  potatoes  can  be 
raised  profitably  without  the  use  of  fertilizers.  I  have  a  piece  of 
ground  that  was  heavily  manured  for  ensilage  corn  for  two  years, 
and  last  year  was  seeded  with  oats.  This  year,  I  purpose  to  plant 
potatoes  on  this  ground.  a.  w.  b. 

Groton,  Mass. 

Certainly,  potatoes  have  been  and  can  be  grown  with 
stable  manure  alone.  On  stock  or  dairy  farms,  where 
there  is  no  need  of  buying  complete  fertilizers,  man¬ 
ure  will  undoubtedly  be  cheapest.  On  farms  where 
fertilizers  are  used,  farmers  generally  use  the  manure 
on  corn  or  grass,  as  they  consider  it  better  adapted  to 
these  crops.  The  fertilizers  on  these  farms  are  put 
mostly  on  potatoes,  and  before  the  rotation  is  finished, 
all  crops  receive  the  benefit.  Manure  contains  an 
excess  of  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  and  this  would  be  likely  to  make  a  rank 
potato  vine— more  liable  to  disease.  If  we  had  such 
soil  as  you  mention,  and  wished  to  plant  potatoes  on 


it,  we  would  use  a  fertilizer  low  in  nitrogen  and  high 
in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  A  mixture  containing 
one  part  cotton-seed  meal,  four  parts  dissolved  rock, 
and  one  part  muriate  of  potash,  ought  to  give  good 
results  on  that  soil.  We  believe  that  mixture  on  such 
soil  would  give  better  results  than  manure. 

Value  of  Coal  Ashes. — What  is  the  relative  fertilizing  value  of 
hard-coal  and  liard-woofi  ashes?  lean  get  several  loads  of  coal 
ashes  for  the  hauling,  seven  miles.  Will  it  pay  me  to  get  them 
to  apply  on  sandy  soil  ?  a.  j.  k. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Here  is  a  fair  comparison  of  unleached  wood  ashes 
and  coal  ashes : 

TOUNDS  PER  TON. 

Potash.  Phos.  acid. 

One  ton  wood  ashes .  100  30 

One  ton  coal  ashes .  2  2 

With  potash  valued  at  five  cents  a  pound,  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  at  4%,  you  will  see  that  the  coal  ashes  are 
hardly  worth  hauling  as  fertilizers.  Many  people 
make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  coal  ashes  ought 
to  be  as  valuable  as  those  from  wood.  Coal  contains 
but  little  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  coal  ashes 
have  a  good  effect  in  binding  sandy,  open  soils  together, 
and  making  them  hold  moisture  better,  but  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  alone  they  are  not  worth  hauling. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ashes  Mixed. — I  have  a  quantity  of  mixed 
wood  and  coal  ashes  from  a  furnace  in  which  green  oak  and  soft 
coal  are  used  as  fuel,  which  I  would  like  to  use  as  strawberry 
fertilizer  if  proper.  Is  there  any  harmful  substance  in  the  coal 
ashes?  If  so,  would  it  be  enough  more  than  to  balance  the  value 
of  potash  contained  in  the  wood  ashes  ?  j.  w.  l. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Coal  and  wood  ashes  mixed  are  safe  to  use  on  straw¬ 
berries,  provided  too  much  of  the  coal  has  not  been 
left  unburned.  There  is  nothing  in  the  coal  ashes 
that  would  harm  the  strawberries  except  the  fact  that, 
on  a  heavy  clay  soil,  the  powdery  coal  ashes  would 
make  this  clay  more  compact  than  before.  It  might 
pack  it  down  too  hard,  and  thus  make  it  harder  to 
work.  There  is  almost  no  potash  in  the  coal  ashes, 
probably  not  over  two  pounds  to  the  ton,  hence  the 
fertilizing  value  would  be  little  or  nothing.  We  would 
rather  use  the  coal  ashes  around  currant  bushes,  where 
they  form  a  good  mulch,  and  are  useful  to  keep  down 
weeds.  You  might  add  to  every  ton  of  coal  ashes,  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  in  this  way,  secure 
a  fair  fertilizer. 

How  to  Handle  Compost.— I  am  interested  in  strawberries  and 
potatoes,  and  must  depend  almost  altogether  on  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers.  We  have  several  tons  of  leaf  mold  gathered  last  Fall,  part 
of  which  has  been  mixed  with  stable  manure  from  one  cow,  one 
horse  and  six  pigs.  In  the  light  of  modern  science,  what  is  its 
agricultural  value,  and  how  should  it  be  combined  and  used  ? 
Our  soil  is  medium  light  with  gravelly  subsoil,  probably  lacking 
humus.  Would  lime  be  useful  with  the  mold,  and  if  so,  in  about 
what  proportion  ?  a.  m.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

All  organic  manures  are  one-sided — that  is,  they 
contain  too  much  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Like  meat  in  human  food,  they 
need  to  be  “  balanced  ”  with  other  substances.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  clover  hay  come  the  nearest  to  being 
complete  manures,  but  even  these  are  one-sided.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  guess  at  the 
value  of  your  compost.  Do  not  use  lime  with  it.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  compost  is  deficient  in  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  With  every  load  of  the  compost,  we 
would  mix  75  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  150 
pounds  of  dissolved  phosphate  rock.  Mix  them  thor¬ 
oughly,  working  the  compost  over  several  times,  if 
possible.  This  will  make  a  mixture  suitable  for  al¬ 
most  any  ordinary  crop.  It  is  the  best  way  to  handle 
such  compost. 

What  About  Home  Mixing  ?— What  are  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  mixing  fertilizers  at  home  ?  Is  it  easy  to  do  ? 

subscriber. 

By  mixing  the  chemicals  at  home,  a  farmer  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  save  much  of  the  cost  of  handling,  manipulat¬ 
ing  and  selling  which  the  manufacturer  claims.  In 
theory,  the  work  can  be  done  at  odd  hours — on  rainy 
days  or  at  times  when  nothing  else  is  pressing.  The 
manufacturers  are  usually  able  to  make  a  more  per¬ 
fect  mixture,  since  they  have  powerful  and  complete 
machinery  for  doing  it.  and  can  mix  a  large  lot  ahead 
so  that  it  may  work  over  or  “  blend  ”  in  the  pile,  and 
then  be  reground  and  mixed.  Farmers  who  use  large 
lots  of  fertilizer  are  able  to  make  special  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  thus  prepare  a  good  mixture.  Mr.  Runyon 
Field,  of  Somerset  County,  N.  J  ,  thus  describes  his 
method  : 

“  I  put  the  different  chemicals  on  the  floor,  shovel 
them  over  twice,  and  then  put  them  through  my 
mixer,  which  is  made  of  an  old  thrashing  machine.  I 
used  an  old  under-shot  machine,  put  a  hopper  on  top, 
and  made  a  short  shaker  with  a  four-mesh  wire  sieve 
in  the  bottom.  I  run  this  machine  by  horse  power, 
using  one  horse.  With  two  men  and  myself,  I  can 
mix  and  bag  10  tons  of  fertilizer  in  a  day.  I  am  very 
careful  in  weighing  the  different  materials,  and  use 
care  to  have  them  evenly  distributed  over  the  heap, 
consequently  I  have  had  very  good  success,  as  the 
actual  analysis  has  never  varied  more  than  one-fourth 
of  one  per  cent  from  the  calculated  analysis.  I  have 
been  doing  my  own  mixing  for  the  past  six  years,  have 
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had  good  success  in  the  field,  and  would  not  buy  mixed 
goods  unless  I  could  get  them  for  about  the  same  price 
as  my  fertilizer  now  costs  me.” 

A  Fertilizer  for  All  Crops. — Will  you  give  a  formula  for 
a  good  fertilizer  for  all  crops,  in  which  land  plaster  and  general 
farm  manure  are  used  ?  What  other  elements  are  necessary  ? 

Edenburg,  N.  Y.  e.  r. 

This  cannot  be  done.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  pick  out  a  mixture  of  grain  for  feeding  all  sorts  of 
stock — sheep,  horses,  cattle,  poultry  and  swine.  Some 
farmers  come  near  to  doing  that  when  they  feed  only 
corn,  but  it  is  not  the  best  way  where  most  of  the 
grain  must  be  bought.  Potatoes,  fruit  or  grain  have 
different  requirements.  About  the  nearest  we  can 
come  to  a  general  standard  is  two  parts  by  weight  of 
ground  bone,  one  part  dissolved  rock,  and  one  part 
muriate  of  potash.  That  is  excellent  for  fruit,  and 
fair  for  grain.  For  potatoes,  you  should  add  one  part 
nitrate  of  soda.  If  you  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  we  would  advise  you  to  begin  by 
using  one  of  the  standard  manufactured  brands. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Potash  Salts.— What  is  a  fair  valuation  for 
an  average  sample  of  wood  ashes  ?  Is  the  potash  worth  more 
than  in  potash  salts  ?  What  is  the  phosphoric  acid  worth — the 
lime,  etc.  ?  subscriber. 

An  average  sample  of  wood  ashes  should  contain,  in 
one  ton,  100  pounds  of  potash,  36  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  700  pounds  of  lime.  You  will  see 
from  the  schedule  of  trade  values  that  the  chemists 
value  the  potash  at  five  cents  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
at  cents.  This  would  make  a  plant-food  value  of 
$7.62,  while  the  lime  may  be  worth  $1.50  more.  The 
potash  in  wood  ashes  is  considered  worth  one-half  cent 
a  pound  more  than  that  in  muriate,  since  it  contains 
no  chlorine.  For  most  crops,  we  would  as  soon  use 
muriate,  certainly  for  grain  or  grass.  The  lime  in  the 
ashes  is  as  objectionable  for  potatoes  as  is  the  chlorine 
in  muriate,  as  it  almost  invariably  causes  scab.  The 
phosphoric  acid  in  ashes  is  considered  less  valuable 
than  that  in  bone.  We  may  take  two  bones  of  equal 
size,  grind  one  as  finely  as  possible,  and  burn  the  other 
down  to  ash.  Of  course,  the  ash  is  much  finer  than 
the  ground  bone.  Will  it  make  a  better  fertilizer  ? 
No.  The  nitrogen  has  been  all  driven  away  in  the 
burning,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  less  available. 
The  action  of  fire  destroys  the  organic  form  of  the 
bone.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  thus  less  soluble.  A 
mixture  of  225  pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  175 
pounds  fine  raw  bone  will  give  all  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  found  in  a  ton  of  wood  ashes,  and 
four  pounds  of  nitrogen  besides.  Used  with  800 
pounds  of  lime  per  acre,  it  will  give  as  good  results 
on  most  crops  as  a  ton  of  wood  ashes. 


A  BASKET  OF  FRUIT  NOTES. 

ANSWERS  BY  H.  K.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Grafting  Chestnuts.— Can  sweet  chestnuts  be  grafted  on  to 
horse-chestnuts  ?  What  is  the  best  book  published  on  the  above 
work  ?  F.  J.  w. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

The  true  chestnut  is  so  entirely  different  from  the 
so-called  “  horse-chestnut  ”  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  grafting  one  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
Buckeye  family,  and  in  no  sense,  a  chestnut.  The 
grafting  of  the  chestnut  should  be  done  late  to  obtain 
the  best  results,  even  after  the  leaves  have  started  on 
the  chestnut  stocks  to  be  used  ;  but  the  scions  should 
be  cut  before  any  sign  of  swelling  of  the  buds  is  seen, 
and  kept  dormant  by  putting  in  a  cold  place,  such  as 
in  the  sawdust  of  an  ice  house.  There  is  a  book  on 
“Nut  Culture  ”  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  gives  full  directions  for 
grafting  all  kinds  of  nut  trees,  but  the  back  numbers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  similar  directions. 

Peaches  and  Plums  for  Indiana.— 1.  I  wish  to  plant  a  peach 
and  plum  orchard  this  Spring.  The  field  is  in  wheat.  Will  it 
hurt  the  trees  much  to  plant  them  in  the  wheat,  and  after  the 
wheat  is  cut,  keep  the  ground  stirred  so  as  to  retain  the  moisture? 
2.  What  varieties  of  peach  and  plum  are  the  best  to  plant,  and 
the  surest  croppers  ?  My  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  on  the  east  side  of 
a  piece  of  timber,  well  sheltered,  in  latitude  between  39  and  40.  I 
wish  to  plant  about  1,800  peach,  and  200  plum,  about  one  year  from 
bud.  3.  What  is  the  probable  cost  of  each  kind  of  trees  ?  h.  h. 

Union  City,  Ind. 

1.  To  plant  and  attempt  to  grow  young  trees  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  wheat  field  is  utter  folly.  I  have  seen 
this  tried  repeatedly,  and  in  all  cases,  with  very  bad 
results.  The  trees  need  all  the  moisture  that  the 
ground  affords,  and  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  season.  The  wheat,  or  any  other  small  grain, 
would  rob  them  very  badly  and  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  among  them.  This  is  far  too  commonly  done. 
Potatoes  or  some  cultivated  crop  is  the  proper  one  for 
a  young  orchard,  until  it  is  four  or  five  years  old  ; 
then  no  other  crop  than  the  fruit  should  usually  be 
grown  on  the  land.  Clover  is  good  if  worked  into 
the  soil.  I  plant  my  fruit  trees  fully  twiee  as  thickly 
as  I  expect  them  to  stand  finally,  and  when  they  get 
to  bearing  and  crowding,  I  dig  out  a  part  of  them. 
This  occupies  the  whole  groi  nd  profitably.  2.  Among 
the  best  varieties  of  the  peach  for  Indiana  are  Tri¬ 
umph,  Mountain  Rose,  Elberta,  Oldmixon  Free  and 


Hill’s  Chili.  Of  plums,  the  following  are  desirable : 
Red  June,  Abundance,  Burbank,  Wickson,  Gaylord, 
Hawkeye,  and  French  Damson.  All  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  are  well  tried  for  market  purposes.  3.  The  cost 
of  good  one-year-old(from  the  bud)  peach  trees  should 
not  be  over  $5  per  100,  and  plum  trees  about  twice  as 
much. 

Top-Grafting  on  IIardt  Apple  Trees.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  was  an  article  in  regard  to  “  Early  and  Late-Maturing 
Trees.”  I  think  of  planting  about  one  acre  of  apple  trees.  A 
neighboring  nurseryman  said,  “  Plant  hardy  growing  trees  (Rus¬ 
sian  varieties),  and  after  they  are  three  or  four  years  old,  graft 
in  such  varieties  as  you  wish  to  grow”.  He  advised  this  course 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  Swaar  and  Spltzenburg.  Is  this 
the  best  thing  to  do  ?  In  planting,  would  you  mix  varieties  to 
secure  better  pollination.  o.  E. 

Mendon  Centre,  N.  Y. 

In  the  very  favorable  climate  of  Monroe  County,  N. 
Y.,  it  would  seem  to  me  unnecessary  to  take  the 
trouble  to  set  very  hardy  kinds  of  apple  trees,  such  as 
some  of  the  Russian  kinds  are,  for  stocks  upon  which 
to  graft  other  less  hardy  kinds.  Swaar  and  Esoptts 
Spitzenburg  are  better  for  being  top-worked,  but  I 
would  prefer  them  on  Ben  Davis  or  Northern  Spy  to 
any  Russian  varieties.  The  mixing  of  varieties  of 
apples  is,  doubtless,  beneficial  in  some  cases,  by  caus¬ 
ing  better  pollination,  but  just  what  varieties  do  and 
do  not  need  it  is  not  well  understood  as  yet.  It  can 
do  no  harm  to  interplant  any  of  them. 

Marianna  Plum.— Is  the  Marianna  plum  worth  trying  to  raise  for 
fruit,  if  one  has  the  young  trees  in  garden  or  nursery?  The 
trees  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  I  am  informed  that  they  seldom 
bear  much  fruit.  Can  they  be  brought  into  early  or  abundant 
bearing  in  Michigan,  by  shortening  in  the  branches  in  mid-Sum- 
mer?  Are  they  much  better  than  no  plum  trees  at  all  ?  If  one 
or  two  grafts  of  some  other  sorts  were  Inserted  in  the*top  to  fer¬ 
tilize,  would  that  help  much  to  bring  into  early  or  abundant 
bearing  ?  What  three  or  four  sorts  of  plums  would  be  most 
profitable  to  raise;  also  of  strawberries  or  apples  ?  h.  w. 

Montgomery,  Mich. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  plant  Marianna  plum  for  its 
fruit  in  Michigan  or  anywhere  else,  because  we  have  so 
many  better  kinds.  The  taste  is  bitter  when  fully  ripe, 
and  when  cooked,  is  very  disagreeably  so.  There  is, 
also,  an  imperfection  of  the  flowers  that  prevents 
perfect  pollination.  Top-grafting  with  some  other 
variety  might  mend  this  fault,  but  the  fruit  would  be 
of  little  value  in  the  end.  I  would  graft  entirely  to 
some  better  kinds  such  as  Burbank,  Red  June,  Wick¬ 
son,  Whitaker,  Gaylord,  Milton  and  American  Eagle. 
There  are  so  many  good  kinds  of  the  strawberry  that 
it  is  probably  easy  for  H.  M.  to  get  those  that  would 
suit.  Bubach,  Ilaverland,  Brunette,  Brandywine  and 
Parker  Earle  are  among  the  good  ones.  Of  the  good 
apples  for  home  use,  the  Fanny,  Shiawasse,  Graven- 
stein  and  Grimes  Golden  are  all  suited  to  Michigan. 

Mammoth  Black  Twig  and  Statman  Apples. — Is  the  Mammoth 
Black  Twig  apple  subject  to  scab  ?  II.  E.  Van  Deman  recom¬ 
mends  Stayman  instead  of  Winesap  for  northern  Ohio,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  he  recommends  it  for  the  Piedmont 
section  of  Virginia.  Will  he  give  a  full  description  of  Stayman, 
comparing  it  with  Winesap.  The  latter  is  largely  planted  here, 
but  it  has  some  faults;  it  scabs  and  the  limbs  droop  so  much. 
What  commercial  fertilizer  would  it  be  advisable  to  use  on  young 
apple  trees  planted  on  rather  thin  soil  ?  a.  r.  l. 

Barboursville.Va. 

Stayman  is  a  seedling  of  Winesap,  originated  by  Dr. 
J.  Stayman,  of  Leavenworth,  Kan,  about  30  years  ago. 
He  gave  me  scions  of  it  soon  after  the  original  tree 
came  into  bearing,  and  I  set  them  on  old  trees.  They 
soon  bore  fruit,  and  it  proved  to  be  very  good.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  it  grown  in  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
where  Winesap  is  a  popular  variety,  and  it  proves 
much  better  in  several  respects.  The  Stayman  is 
larger  in  fruit,  fully  as  good  in  quality,  if  not 
better,  as  highly  colored,  and  the  tree  is  much  better 
in  shape,  being  more  upright.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
it  would  be  better  than  Winesap  in  the  mountains  of 
Virginia  and  all  the  territory  where  that  old  standard 
is  so  popular.  It  will  probably  be  as  subject  to  scab 
as  its  parent,  and  the  same  is  likely  to  prove  true  of 
Mammoth  Black  Twig.  Muriate  of  potash  and  dis¬ 
solved  phosphate  rock  are  the  fertilizers  needed  in 
“  thin  ”  soil ;  together  with  coarse  manure  or  clover 
to  make  humus. 


Sensible  Talk  About  Fertilizers. 

O.  IV.  II.,  No.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — I  am  a  market  gardener,  on  a 
garden  of  20  acres.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam,  clay,  clay  loam  and 
muck.  The  crops  are  strawberries,  raspberries,  potatoes,  sweet 
corn,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  squashes,  melons,  onions,  carrots,  par¬ 
snips,  turnips,  beets,  cucumbers,  celery,  etc.,  with  200  fruit  trees 
just  set,  comprising  apple,  plum,  cherry,  pear,  quince,  also  some 
currants  and  gooseberries.  The  above  land  is  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition,  having  had  150  two-horse  loads  of  manure  per  year  for 
four  or  five  years.  I  have  been  paying  $80  per  year  for  the  man¬ 
ure,  drawing  it  seven  miles,  and  costing 20  cents  per  load  for  toll 
(on  plank  road) ;  it  takes  half  a  day  to  draw  a  load.  Could  I 
grow  as  good  crops  with  phosphates,  expending  the  same  amount 
of  money,  and  figuring  the  time  in  each  instance  ?  I  have  about 
15  acres  to  plow  each  year.  I  keep  two  horses,  one  cow,  and  50 
hens,  and  expect  to  keep  200  hens.  I  have  no  help  of  my  own, 
have  one  month  hand,  the  rest  day  help. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  G  ABBA  HAN. 

I  would  advise  G.  W.  H.  to  go  slow  on  fertilizers. 
To  obtain  the  best  results  from  their  use  requires  a 
knowledge  of  at  least  some  of  the  elementary  princi¬ 
ples  of  chemistry,  especially  in  its  relation  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture,  When  a  man  has  obtained 


a  reasonably  clear  conception  of  the  constituents  of  a 
complete  fertilizer — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
— he  has  learned  something  of  the  difference  between 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  and  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  organic  form,  sources  from  which  those 
different  elements  are  obtained,  where,  and  how  to 
buy.  This  knowledge  having  been  obtained,  let  him 
try  a  small  piece  of  ground  with  chemicals,  and 
another  of  the  same  size  and  crop,  with  equal  money’s 
worth  of  stable  manure.  Very  much  of  this  kind  of 
information  can  be  obtained  from  Greiner’s  work  on 
chemistry,  Gregory  on  Fertilizers,  and  Sempers’s  Man¬ 
ures  and  How  to  Make  Them.  Those  works  can  be 
bought  very  cheaply  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  mistrust 
that  G.  W.  II.  lacks  some  of  this  general  knowledge  of 
fertilizer  ingredients,  else  he  would  not  speak  of  those 
substances  as  “phosphates.”  Iam  satisfied  that  he 
would  better  hang  on  to  his  stable  manure  until,  by 
study,  and  careful  experimenting  in  the  field,  he  has 
learned  how  to  use  fertilizers  economically,  as  well  as 
intelligently.  He  knows  just  what  he  can  do  now, 
but  the  change  from  manure  to  fertilizers,  without 
preliminary  trial,  would  be  too  revolutionary  to  be 
considered  for  a  moment  in  this  connection. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  ultimate 
financial  results  from  the  intelligent  use  of  fertilizers 
of  high  grade,  but  in  these  days  of  fierce  competition 
and  narrow  margins,  a  man  would  better  “  strike 
light,  till  he  gets  his  hand  in.”  Neither  is  there  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  could  take  one-third  of  this 
area  each  year,  to  grow  the  vegetable  matter  on, 
instead  of  drawing  it  seven  miles,  supplying  it  with 
liberal  dressings  at  sowing  time,  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  then  crop  the  remaining  two-thirds  with 
the  requisite  amount  of  fertilizing  material  at  the 
time  of  planting,  and  have  much  greater  net  profits. 
With  my  environments,  this  is  the  only  way  to  get 
ahead.  The  better  way,  then,  to  look  at  this  matter 
is  to  advise  G.  W.  H.  to  continue  the  practice  of  that 
method  which,  I  trust,  he  has  found  somewhat  re¬ 
munerative  until,  by  painstaking  effort,  he  has  proved 
the  two  systems  side  by  side  ;  then  he  will  not  ask  the 
advice  of  any  person. 

But  while  advocating  the  use  of  fertilizers  with  some 
persistence  and  a  great  deal  of  positiveness,  I  would 
not,  for  a  moment,  undervalue  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  stable  manure,  especially  if 
well  rotted,  and  none  other  should  be  applied  to 
ground  for  vegetables.  The  great  value  of  stable 
manure  does  not  consist  altogether,  as  many  suppose, 
in  the  amount  of  plant  food  it  contains  ;  it  has  other 
missions  in  the  soil  to  perform — a  mechanical  effect, 
rendering  the  soil  more  lively,  with  less  disposition  to 
bake,  increasing  the  aeration,  opening  the  soil  to  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  influences  whereby  vast 
stores  of  potential  plant  food  are  unlocked  and  made 
available,  as  well  as  by  the  more  direct  action  of  the 
carbonic  acid  furnished.  All  this,  and  much  more 
than  this,  is  accomplished  by  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  But,  after  all,  it  remains 
for  each  man  to  answer  for  himself,  amid  his  own  sur¬ 
roundings,  whether  it  is  more  economical  for  him  to 
buy  it  in  the  form  of  stable  manure,  or  grow  the  stuff 
on  the  ground  and  plow  it  under,  furnishing  the  more 
concentrated  plant  food  in  the  form  of  chemicals. 

Rape  in  an  Orchard. 

(f.  1.  T.,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. — My  orchard  is  very  rich,  but  is 
shaded  a  pood  deal.  It  has  been  pretty  well  rooted  up  by  the 
hops.  How  would  it  do  to  sow  it  to  rape  and  clover  for  pasture  ? 
Would  the  rape  prow  in  the  shade  ?  A  friend  here  says  that,  if  I 
sow  rape,  it  will  be  a  hard  job  ever  to  pet  rid  of  It.  I  would  like 
to  sow  it  quite  extensively,  if  it  is  no  trouble  to  pet  rid  of  it.  My 
land  is  a  clay  loam. 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  he  can  put  in  the  orchard 
that  will  give  more  pasture  than  rape,  or  be  better 
feed  for  hogs.  If  the  orchard  is  so  thick  as  entirely 
to  keep  the  sun  from  shining  on  the  ground,  it  is  too 
thick  for  the  best  good  of  the  trees,  and  would  better 
be  pruned.  I  don’t  mean  by  this  that  a  man  should 
go  in  with  an  ax  to  cut  and  slash,  but  that  the  tops 
should  be  so  thinned  out  that  the  sun  can  get  all 
through  them,  and  reach  the  ground.  Of  course,  rape 
will  not  grow  as  rank  and  large  in  the  shade  of  an 
orchard  as  it  would  out  in  the  sun,  but  it  will  make 
a  good  growth,  furnish  lots  of  feed,  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  good  for  the  trees.  If  he  get  the  Dwarf 
Essex  rape,  it  is  just  as  likely  to  stay  in  the  land,  and 
no  more  so,  as  the  common  fiat  or  English  turnip.  If 
it  should  happen  to  be  deeply  covered  with  snow  all 
Winter,  it  may  live  over,  and  so  will  turnips  ;  but  it 
is  as  easily  killed  by  frost,  and  if  it  happen  to  winter 
over,  will  be  no  worse  a  weed  than  the  turnips.  We 
have  now  in  one  of  our  orchards,  a  piece  of  rape,  on 
the  east  side  of  a  Norway  spruce  windbreak,  where 
the  snow  has  drifted  two  or  thi-ee  feet  deep  upon  it, 
which  we  hope  may  come  safely  through  the  Winter. 
If  it  do  so,  we  shall  save  it  for  seed.  G.  I.  T.  can’t  do 
a  better  thing  than  to  sow  rape  all  through  his  corn 
fields  at  the  last  cultivation.  It  will  come  on  rapidly 
after  the  corn  is  cut,  and  afford  lots  of  feed  until 
frozen.  It  is  capital  food  for  all  stock,  but  particu¬ 
larly  desirable  for  sheep  and  hogs.  The  more  farmers 
know  of  rape,  the  better  they  will  like  it,  and  the 
more  extensively  they  will  sow  it.  J.  9.  woodward. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  COW  PEAS. 

So  many  questions  have  been  asked 
lately  about  cow  peas  and  their  place  in 
farming,  that  perhaps  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  this  week  is  to  give  our  experience 
with  them.  Last  Spring,  we  found  one 
poor,  thin  field  at  Hope  Farm  that  did 
not  seem  capable  of  raising  weeds.  It  is 
the  farthest  field  from  the  house,  and 
the  neighbors  all  advised  us  to  let  it 
alone.  1  have  seen  the  remarkable  effects 
of  a  crop  of  cow  peas  on  thin  land  in  the 
South,  and  so,  as  an  experiment,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  try  them  on  this  four-acre  field. 

At  about  corn-planting  time,  we  worked 
the  field  over  with  the  Cutaway,  and 
then  broadcasted  1,600  pounds  of  basic 
slag  and  400  pounds  of  kainit,  which 
were  worked  in  with  the  Acme  harrow. 
We  then  broadcasted  4>£  bushels  of  Early 
Black  cow  peas,  and  followed  with  the 
Acme  again  with  the  blades  as  flat  as 
possible.  If  we  had  owned  a  roller,  we 
would  have  used  this  next.  We  have 
bought  one  now,  and  shall  use  it  after 
all  seeding  this  year.  The  cow  peas 
were  slow  in  starting,  but  when  hot 
weather  fairly  set  in,  they  made  a 
tremendous  growth.  As  we  expected  to 
be  short  of  fodder,  we  cut  three  acres  of 
the  field  on  August  15,  expecting  to  work 
up  the  ground  at  once  and  sow  Crimson 
clover.  The  constant  rains  prevented 
this,  and  so  we  put  on  our  rubber  boots 
and  went  in  the  mud  sowing  the  clover 
seed  among  the  stubble.  A  second  growth 
had  started  from  every  joint  of  the  vines, 
and  this  continued  to  grow  till  frost,  at 
which  time  the  vines  were  about  one 
foot  high  again.  Part  of  the  Crimson 
clover  seed  that  was  sown  in  the  stubble 
is  still  alive,  and  will,  without  doubt, 
get  through  March  in  safety.  At  a  cost 
of  less  than  $11  for  fertilizer  and  $5  for 
seed,  we  have  two  good  loads  of  fodder 
which  we  could  not  duplicate  for  $20, 
and  four  acres  well  covered  with  vines 
which  our  chemist  friends  tell  us  are 
worth,  at  least,  $35  more  as  manure.  I 
would  certainly  rather  have  them  than 
a  ton  of  fertilizer.  We  expect  to  plant 
potatoes  on  the  acre  that  was  left  to 
grow  without  cutting,  and  then  we 
can  judge  better  about  the  value  of  the 
vines. 

Those  who  expect  to  try  cow  peas  must 
remember  that  they  are  really  beans — 
tender  and  much  more  liable  to  be  killed 
by  frost  than  garden  or  Canada  field 
peas.  North  of  New  Jersey,  I  would 
try  them  only  in  a  small  way,  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  The  cow  pea  loves  a  warm, 
light  soil.  About  10  days  after  corn 
planting,  is  a  safe  time  for  sowing.  If 
wanted  for  seed,  I  would  plant  in  drills 
and  give  one  or  two  cultivatings.  If  for 
green  manuring,  I  would  broadcast  or 
use  the  grain  drill  with  all  the  tubes  run¬ 
ning.  On  very  poor  land,  I  am  sure  that 
the  cow  pea  will  give  a  cheaper  growth 
than  any  other  plant.  I  mean  that  on 
poor  soil,  it  will  provide  more  organic 
matter  and  more  nitrogen  at  less  ex¬ 
pense  for  fertilizer  and  time  than  any 
other  plant.  Prof.  Lindsay,  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Agricultural  College,  tells  me 
that  they  have  given  up  the  cow  pea  be¬ 
cause  the  Soja  bean  has  proved  itself  a 
better  plant.  We  have  not  tried  the 
Soja  bean  at  Hope  Farm.  I  got  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  required  more  fertilizer 
or  manure  than  the  cow  pea  to  make  an 
equal  growth.  Mr.  Garrahan  has  been 
very  successful  with  cow  peas,  and  he 
advocates  the  use  of  100  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  per  acre.  We  used  no  nitro¬ 
gen  at  all,  as  we  want  to  see  whether 
that  old  field  cannot  be  restored  to  use¬ 
fulness  by  “  atmospheric  nitrogen  ”  from 
clover  and  cow  peas  alone. 

The  chief  use  for  the  cow  pea  with  us 
will  be  on  back  fields  that  have  been 
neglected.  We  all  know  how  we  feel 
about  such  fields.  They  make  our  eyes 
sore,  yet  we  can’t  bring  ourselves  to  haul 
good  manure  or  fertilizers  to  them.  With 
Cutaway  and  Acme,  I  can  fit  such  fields 
at  the  rate  of  three  acres  per  day,  and 
for  $3  per  acre,  I  can  put  on  enough  pot¬ 


ash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  produce  a 
good  crop  of  cow  peas.  With  two  crops 
of  such  cow  peas  plowed  into  the  soil,  I 
can  secure  profitable  yields  of  almost 
any  standard  crop.  The  vines  have  not 
proved  very  good  fodder  with  us.  Pos¬ 
sibly  we  did  not  cure  them  right.  The 
horses  do  not  care  for  them,  though  in 
the  South,  I  understand  that  all  stock 
eat  them  readily.  Hogs  are  fond  of 
them,  and  they  make  good  hog  pasture. 
We  have  used  one  load  for  mulching 
strawberries,  and  like  them  better  than 
manure.  It  will  pay  us  to  raise  them  for 
this  purpose  alone.  My  impression  is  that, 
at  the  North,  the  cow  pea  will  be  most 
useful  for  hog  pasture  or  green  manure. 
My  belief  is  that,  north  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
it  cannot  compete  with  the  Canada  field 
pea  either  for  green  manure  or  fodder. 
On  land  of  good  quality,  corn  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  stock  food  than  cow  peas.  It 
is  a  poor-land  plant — a  hustler — best 
adapted  to  light,  warm  soils.  It  cannot 
be  compared  with  Crimson  clover,  as  it 
requires  a  whole  season  for  its  growth. 
The  Crimson  clover  grows  between  two 
other  crops  —  mostly  during  the  cool 
weather  when  the  other  crops  have  left 
the  ground.  We  expect  to  sow  four  acres 
of  cow  peas  again  this  year,  chiefly  to 
secure  mulch  for  the  strawberries. 
Farmers  south  of  New. York  City,  with 
poor,  vacant  fields  that  they  want  to  im¬ 
prove,  may  well  give  cow  peas  a  trial. 
Give  them  $4  worth  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  per  acre,  and  $2  worth  of 
nitrogen,  if  you  can  afford  it.  Fit  the 
land  well,  and  sow  as  you  would  wheat. 
Let  the  vines  alone  till  you  want  to  plant 
corn  or  potatoes  the  following  Spring, 
and  you  will  increase  the  productive 
power  of  that  field  by  one-third.  To 
those  north  of  New  York  City,  I  would 
say,  Go  slow  and  give  cow  peas  a  careful 
trial  unless  you  are  ready  to  take  the 
risk  of  losing  the  crop.  The  chances 
are  that  the  field  pea  will  prove  superior. 

I  have  in  mind  an  experiment  that  we 
hope  to  try  this  year.  After  the  last 
picking  of  blackberries,  raspberries  and 
currants,  I  want  to  work  the  middies 
up  with  the  cultivator,  and  broadcast 
cow  peas  qll  over  the  field.  I  expect  that 
they  will  make  a  fair  growth  before  frost, 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


A  Bad  Condition 

Tired  Feeling,  Headache  and  Dis¬ 
ordered  Stomach  in  the  Spring. 

“  Last  spring  my  stomach  was  in  a  had  condi¬ 
tion,  my  head  ached,  .and  I  had  a  tired  feeling. 
I  did  not  feel  like  going  to  my  work.  I  bought  a 
bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  took  it.  My 
head  stopped  aching,  and  that  tired  feeling  left 
me.” — Charles  Bovee,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  parilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $  1 ;  six  for  $5. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  Get  only  Hood’s. 

Dillc  are  the  best  after-dinner 
nuuu  S  1  111?5  pills,  aid  digestion.  25c. 


DAHLIAS 

etc.  JOHN  KND1COTT  &  CO.,  Canton,  Mass., 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers.  Cat.  sent  post  free. 


SILVER  POPPY. — A  unique  Colorado  wild  flower, 
l  y,  to  2  ft.  high,  blooms  profusely  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Flowers  large,  delicate  satiny  white,  with  bright 
golden  center.  Packet  of  seed.  10c.,  silver  or  stamps. 
RICHARD  WARREN,  Box  523,  Boulder,  Colorado. 
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Keene,  N.  h. 


RARE  FLOWERS 


IF  YOU 
LOVE 

c/toiceonli/,  address  ELLIS  BROS., 
It  will  astonish  and  please.  C2f*FREE. 
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Plants 
and  Trees . 

PEACH  TREES  (75  varieties);  STRAW- 
BERRY  PLANTS  (50  varieties);  PLUM 
TREES  (Japan  and  European);  APPLE 
TREES  (100,000);  Pear,  Quince,  Apricot 
and  Cherry  Trees.  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS  grown  from  root  cuttings. 
Raspberry  Plants — a  full  list  of  Black, 
Red, and  Yellow  kinds;  also  a  full  line 
of  Nursery  .Stock  of  every  kind.  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Village  Nurseries,  -  Hightstown,  N.  J.  ( 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  including  all  desirable 
novelties.  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have 
it.  “ An  indispensable  catalogue.” — Country  Gentleman. 

ELLWANCER  Sc  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


I  Can 

war 

wpai  unom  nuiaciy  |  and  vetreab.! 

inthell.S.  r  tn 


Can  supply 

your 
wants  from 
o  w  e  r 
e  Seeds 
to  Street  Trees  at  low 
rates.  We  publish  one  of  the  leading  Seed,  Plant 
'and  Tree  Catalogues  issued,  which  will  be  mailed 
free.  Send  for  it  now,  it  will  save  you  money.  Try  us,  can  refer  you  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  Forty-three  years  of  square 
dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have  hundreds  of  car¬ 
loads  of 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRURS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 


We  send  by  mall  postpaid,  Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Small  Trees,  Etc.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  44th  year.  32  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  553,  Painesville,  O. 

and  especially  all  Fruit  T rees,  should  be  propagated  with  a  view  to 
Long  Life  and  Productiveness.  Our  principle  is  correct  and 
needs  no  defense,  but  if  in  doubt,  will  furnish  proof.  Well-guarded 
Parentage  *n  propagation,  results  in  sturdy,  Vigorous  Con¬ 
stitution  in  all  plant  life.  No  “  job  ”  or  “  bargain  lots  ”.  Customers 
in  cold  regions  witness  to  Constitutional  Hardiness  of  our 
T rees.  We  only  promise  best  values  and  freedom  from  disappointment.  New  Catalogue  ready. 


TREES 


Cayuga  Nurseries. 
Established  1847. 


WILEY  Sl  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldmlxon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby.  Hill’s 
Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway.  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


A  FRESH-DUG  TREE 


THAT'S  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  not  trees  heeled  in  or  stored  all  winter.  We  cannot  show  you  a 
picture  of  a  $10,000.00 storehouse  that  will  hold  a  “  hundred  car-loads  of  trees.”  for  our  trees  are 
in  “Nature’s  own  storehouse,”  with  their  feet  in  the  soil.just  where  they  grew  in  the 
nursery  row,  not  piled  up  to  dry  out,  mold  or  die.  No  need  of  a  guarantee'that  trees  will 
grow  when  you  plant  ROGERS  FRESH-DUG  BUSINESS  TREES.  Better  plant  OUR  thrift  v 
trees  that  will  GROW  THIS  YEAR  than  a  cellared  tree,  because  it.  is  guaranteed,  lor  you 
don’t  get  somet  hing  for  nothing.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  clean,  neat,  honest  cata¬ 
logue,  free  from  novelties  and  misrepresentation.  one  that  considers  THE  TRUTH  GOOD 
ENOUGH  to  tell,  our  little  book  for  ’98  (Free)  will  Interest  and  aid  you,  for  the  highest  author¬ 
ity  on  fruit  culture  in  America  says  our  “  directions  and  recommendations  would  be  safe  to 
be  followed  by  planters  all  over  the  country.”  You  will  And  it  safe  in  cverv  way  to  place  your 
orders  with 


NURSERYMEN  TO 
THE  BUSINESS  FARMER. 


THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville, 


N.  Y. 


free,  write  quick,— «  a  marvel  of  DAVPDE'I/>UT 

exact  orchard  information ;»  fine  TY  C  ■  f\  I  I  l\  LlUM  I 

colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  10C  photos.  CTh  Dlf  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


MS  fruit  Boor 

WidJHdLlll  Millions  of  market  sorts  .  gr.  _  ^  jcostlESS  vet  \  I  Stark,  Mo. 

Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da-  better  quality  mlPoCfi  Rockport,  III. 

Red  June  Jap— EVERYTHINO.  ■  ■  ■  ■  —  is  impossible.  V/  fiKU”  Dansville,  N.Y. 


old  &  new: 
vis;  Elberta 


Health,  Happiness,  Cash  and  Comfort 

may  be  yours  if  you  purchase  our  trees  and  plants  and  care  for  them.  Free  catalogue  tells  varieties  to  set. 
Only  the  best  offered.  Buy  of  growers,  save  money,  labor  and  disappointment, 

SW  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  WICKSON  PLUM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

THE  BUTLER  &  JEWELL  CO.,  CROMWELL,  CONN. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


FITZGERALD 
REACH  TREES. 

A  large  stock  of  the  above  at  a  low 
price,  in  the  following  sizes  :  2  to  3  feet, 
3  to  4  feet,  4  to  5  feet.  Address 


rUEDfiDCCU  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
L  vcnunccn  (Box  m),  Evergreen,  Wis. 
p  Growers  of  hardy  first-class  EvergreenA Deciduous 
■■trees  for  shade,  ornament  or  timber.  Cat.  free. 


D  CT  C  Q /But,  Fruit  und 
IV  CL  CL  OlOrunauU!. 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedging,  Ac.  New 
Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO..  MOMISVILU.  PA 


NUT  AND  FRUIT  TREES 

of  all  desirable  varieties 
Immense  Stock. 

300  Acres— 60  Years. 

Book  on  NutCui.tuke,  157  pages, 
00  Illustrations,  telling  how  to  pro¬ 
pagate,  market  and  cook  them. 
PRICK,  $1,  or  free  with  an  order  of 
Nut  Trees  for  $5.  Catalogue  Free. 

Parry’s  Pomona  Nurseries, 
Parry,  New  Jersey 


A.  D.  PRATT, 

NURSERYMAN, 

_ ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

PCAPU  Pill  Til  DP  Just  issuefi  by  the  West, 

ILnUll  UULIULlLj  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  con¬ 
tains  lull  information  on  the  subject  of  Peach  Grow¬ 
ing,  gives  the  best  and  most  reliable  information  in 
regard  to  the  Yellows.  Howto  plant,  cultivate,  fer¬ 
tilize  and  market  the  crop.  Gives  full  description  of 
over  40  varieties.  No  one  growing  a  dozen  trees  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  work.  Price  50c.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  for  8  2-cent  stamps. 

WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  CO.,  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREES 


4  to  6  ft.,  at  2c.;  3  to  4  ft.,  at 


healthy  and  thrifty,  no  scale.  Official  certificate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del. 


D q  o  /a  L-*  v /a c  a  specialty.  Other 
OCavll  I  I  CC3  stock,  too.  Don’t 
buy  without  first  seeing  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 
W  M.  PETERS.  Wesley.  Md. 


Paragon  Chestnut  Grafts 

FOR  SALE.  Address 

D.  C.  WINEBRENER,  Frederick,  Md. 


DEAPU  TDEEC — Fine,  healthy  stock  at  low 
I  EAvIl  I  VILCO  prices.  Berry  Plants  and 
General  Nursery  Stock.  Send  list  of  wants  for  an 
estimate.  JOSIAH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


1,000 


Peach  for  $15;  500,  $8;  frt.  prepaid 
to  any  station  east  of  Mississippi 
River.  Nice,  healthy,  well-rooted 
light  two  to  three  feet  trees.  A 
full  stock  of  best  varieties  of  Strawberry  and  other 
Small  Fruit  plants.  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  other 
fruit  trees  at  wholesale  prices.  No  scale.  Jersey 
Yellow  and  Red  Sweet  Potato  Seed;  No.  1  stock;  $3 
per  barrel  of  three  bushels  each.  Address 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown.  N.  J 


DEAPU  TDEEC  First-Class  Trees,  3  to  4  feet, 
I  CHUn  I  IICEd  at  $2  per  100.  All  the  leading 
varieties;  healthy  and  true  to  label.  We  pay  freight 
or  express.  Circulars  free. 

HUNTERDON  NURSERIES,  Whitebouse,  N.  J. 

Peach,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees;  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Strawberries;  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Write  me  for  special  prices. 

C  L  YATES,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 

(CONTINUED.) 

and  make  a  good  Winter  mulch  which 
can  be  easily  worked  under  in  the  Spring. 
This  is  what  some  of  our  Delaware  and 
Maryland  friends  think  of  the  plan  : 

I  have  never  tried  cow  peas  among  small 
fruits,  but  I  don’t  see  why  your  plan  is  not  a  good 
one.  I  shall,  doubtless,  try  it  this  year.  We 
precede  strawberries  by  cow  peas  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Crimson  clover,  if  continued  for  years, 
causes  too  much  growth  of  cane  and  not  enough 
fruit,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Rosa,  of  Milford,  has 
abandoned  its  use  in  that  connection.  The  cow 
peas  would  make  a  fair  growth  by  frost,  give 
some  peas,  and  the  vines  would  leave  land  clean 
and  keep  down  weeds.  chas.  wrioht. 

We  have  not  tried  cow  peas  in  raspberries  and 
blackberries.  It  would  be  late  planting,  but  if 
done  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  would  give 
considerable  growth,  and  do  much  good,  provided 
the  ground  is  reasonably  free  from  seeds  of 
late-season  weeds.  Probably,  you  could  till  them 
once  or  twice  after  planting.  I  would  say  that 
the  experiment  is  worth  trying,  especially  in 
the  case  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  whose  experiments 
are  expected  to  be  valuable  to  so  many. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT. 

We  planted  cow  peas  between  a  few  rows  of 
Miller  raspberries,  on  August  1  last.  We  put  off 
planting  until  late,  so  as  to  get  the  weeds  well 
under.  The  growth  of  peas  was  quite  heavy, 
completely  covering  the  ground,  and  almost  hid¬ 
ing  the  raspberry  plants.  At  this  time,  we  can 
see  no  difference  between  these  rows  of  raspber¬ 
ries  and  the  remaining  rows  of  the  patch,  but  we 
certainly  believe  that  the  effect  must  be  highly 
beneficial.  The  pea  vines  are  now  dead,  and  so 
nearly  rotten  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  early 
working  of  the  berries.  Part  of  them  we  do  not 
intend  to  work  at  all  this  Spring,  as  we  wish  to 
let  them  grow  all  the  plants  they  will,  and  we 
think  that  we  will  not  be  troubled  with  any  early 
weeds,  as  the  ground  was  so  thoroughly  shaded 
last  Fall  that  none  could  start.  This  is  our  first 
experiment  in  this  line  among  raspberry  plants. 
Several  years  ago,  we  tried  planting  cow  peas 
among  strawberries,  but  the  growth  of  the  peas 
seemed  to  weaken  the  strawberries.  We  could 
see  no  such  efTeet  on  the  raspberries. 

A.  W.  SLAYMAKER. 

I  have  never  used  cow  peas  among  berry  plants. 
A  serious  objection,  with  me,  to  the  use  of  cow 
peas  for  turning  under,  is  the  fact  that  it  takes 
too  long  to  grow  them.  Practically,  you  are 
without  the  use  of  the  land  upon  which  they  are 
grown,  a  whole  year.  Years  ago,  I  sowed  them 
in  orchards,  for  turning  under,  to  catch  nitrogen, 
but  experience  demonstrated  that  I  could  get 
this  article  at  less  expense  in  commercial  ma¬ 
nures.  I  would  greatly  prefer  Crimson  clover 
green  on  the  ground,  to  the  pea  vine  dead  through 
the  Winter.  What  is  to  hinder  the  early  working 
of  the  soil  where  Crimson  clover  has  been  sown  ? 
A  neighbor  nurseryman  and  myself  have  experi¬ 
mented  considerably  with  these  peas  as  soil  im¬ 
provers,  and  the  more  we  experiment  with  them, 
the  less  we  prize  them.  Where  the  use  of  the 
land  is  no  object,  and  where  neither  time  nor 
taxes  enter  as  factors  in  economical  husbandry, 
cow  peas  are  worthy  of  consideration.  It  looks 
to  me  like  “  advancing  backwards  ”  to  substitute 
cow  peas  for  Crimson  clover  for  any  purpose  in 
the  modern  practice  of  enlightened  and  progress¬ 
ive  agriculture.  j.  w.  kerb. 

I  have  never  tried  this  plan,  but  feel  sure  that 
the  results  would  be  most  satisfactory.  Instead 
of  drilling  in  rows,  I  would  sow  broadcast,  and 
cover  with  cultivator  or  one-horse  plow. 

E.  O.  PACKARD. 

Since  writing'  the  above,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  note.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  as  showing  how  far  north  the  cow 
pea  will  mature  seed  : 

Cow  Peas  at  the  North. 

I  noticed  Mr.  Garrahan’s  comments  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  March  5,  on  the  cow  pea  north  of  lati¬ 
tude  40.  We  have  raised  cow  peas  in  latitude 
43%,  three  seasons  in  succession,  ripening  seed 
each  year.  After  trying  a  handful  of  peas  from 
Florida,  in  1895,  and  maturing  well-developed 
seeds,  we  repeated  the  experiment  in  1896,  meet¬ 
ing  like  success.  Finding  the  plant,  also,  wonder¬ 
ful  in  its  production  of  nitrogenous  vegetable 
matter,  much  needed  on  our  run-down  fields,  in 
1897  we  sowed  13  acres  broadcast  as  seemingly 
the  most  valuable  soil  renovator  within  out¬ 
reach.  Again  the  vines  grew,  the  seeds  matured, 
and  we  were  more  than  satisfied  with  our  experi¬ 
ment.  Our  soil  is  a  sand  and  gravel  loam,  vary¬ 
ing  from  good  to  light,  but  all  run  out  of  humus, 
washed  out  of  nitrogen,  and  without  very  great 
stores  of  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  in  the  sub¬ 
soil.  We  had  tried  clover  in  1893  and  1894,  at  the 
beginning  of  our  farm  experience,  without  any 
success  whatever,  and  resorted  to  the  cow  pea  in 
the  hope  of  getting  nitrogen  aDd  humus  cheaper 
than  by  hauling  stable  fertilizer  four  miles.  We 
think  that  we  have  succeeded,  for  even  on  our 
lightest  soil,  and  at  the  poorest  spots  where  the 
growth  was  light,  the  ground  is  now  tolerably 
well  filled  with  nitrogenous  matter,  and  inocu¬ 
lated  with  nitrifying  ferments. 

’  It  is  our  intention  to  grow  the  plant  again  this 
year,  both  broadcast  for  the  benefit  of  the  soil, 
and  otherwise  for  seed,  looking  for  the  gradual 
better  adaptation  of  the  plant  to  our  climate. 
One  result  of  our  experiments  thus  far  has  been 
the  conviction  that,  wherever  the  plant  can  be 
grown  at  all,  whether  it  be  cut  down  by  frost  half 


grown  or  reach  maturity,  it  is  not  second  to  any 
other  plant  .as  a  soil  renovator.  As  to  its  value 
for  other  purposes,  we  have  had  no  experience. 
It  has  been  too  greatly  needed  and  too  highly 
prized  for  our  one  supreme  want,  for  us  to  care 
whether  our  animals  liked  it  or  not.  a.  k.  n. 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Now  there  you  have  the  facts  about  cow 
peas  as  we  have  observed  them.  Don't 
expect  too  much  from  them,  and  give 
them  a  fair  chance.  The  Soja  bean  and 
the  Velvet  bean  may  be  better  in  some 
sections,  for  all  I  know.  We  shall  try  to 
find  out  this  year.  ir.  w.  c. 


A  LITTLE  HEN  TALK. 

A  Canadian  Record. — Although  a  Canadian,  I 
am  an  interested  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  am 
also  somewhat  of  an  experimenter  in  a  small 
way.  I  notice  in  the  Hope  Farm  Notes  some 
good  egg  records,  and  I  do  not  claim  that  my  hens 
do  much  better  in  that  line  than  those  of  Hope 
Farm  itself;  but  I  claim  that,  in  hatching  chicks, 
I  have  beaten  anything  that  I  have  noticed  lately. 
I  invariably  set  13  eggs  under  a  hen,  and  on  Feb- 
ruai-y  5,  the  first  hen  I  set  brought  out  10  good 
strong  chicks  from  12  eggs,  as  one  was  broken 
the  first  week  of  the  hatch.  I  thought  this  pretty 
good,  but  before  the  next  week  was  up,  hen  No.  2 
brought  out  12  chicks  from  13  eggs  set,  and  about 
a  week  later,  hen  No.  3  brought  out  11  chicks  from 
13  eggs,  making  in  all  33  chicks  from  39  eggs  set 
under  three  hens.  This  is  much  better  luck  than 
I  sometimes  have  in  early  Summer  and  warm 
weather.  The  climate  here  is  pretty  severe,  and 
during  one  whole  week  of  the  hatch  of  those  three 
hens,  the  thermometer  scarcely  got  above  zero, 
and  often  was  10  degrees  or  more  below,  and  in 
the  henhouse  itself  it  often  froze  quite  hard.  I 
have  good,  hardy,  vigorous  young  stock,  and  feed 
them  well  all  the  time,  but  feed  no  meat  or  bone 
at  any  time  scarcely.  I  use  B.  V.  Rocks  and  Black 
Minorcas,  and  cross  them  back  and  forth  every 
year,  but  do  not  use  cocks  of  my  own  raising. 

Wyebridge,  Can.  a.  l. 

Good  Connecticut  Birds. — I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  your  Hope  Farm  Notes,  as  we 
are  getting  both  sides  of  the  egg  question.  In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  5,  C.  E.,  from  N.  H., 
writes  that  he  has  got  but  three  eggs  from  his  26 
scrub  hens  since  November  16;  that’s  a  case  of 
loss.  Now  here’s  a  case  of  profit:  My  sister  has 
27  scrub  pullets  that  have  laid  from  December  1 
to  February  10  (about  the  same  time  that  C.  E. 
got  three  eggs),  678  eggs— 5614  dozens;  average 
selling  price,  34  cents  per  dozen,  #19.21 ;  cost  of 
food,  #4.10;  net  profit,  #15.11.  In  the  month  of 
January,  the  pullets  laid  348  eggs.  Who  can  beat 
this?  The  White  Leghorn  breed  largely  predom¬ 
inates,  with  Plymouth  Rock  blood.  The  pullets 
were  hatched  in  late  April  and  early  May,  have 
never  been  confined,  but  have  a  free  run,  and  all 
this  Winter,  when  there  was  not  much  snow,  have 
been  out  of  the  henhouse.  They  seem  to  be  just 
as  busy  looking  after  egg  material  as  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  There  is  one  thing  about  these  pullets  that 
I  wish  to  mention,  and  that  is  that  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  domesticated.  Whenever  my  sister  goes 
into  the  yard,  instead  of  flying  over  into  the  10- 
acre  lot  or  over  the  barn,  the  pullets  flock  around 
her,  and  she  begins  to  talk  to  them,  and  they 
sing,  talk  back  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Now  just 
give  us  a  kernel  or  two  of  that  white  wheat,  a 
little  cracked  corn  (have  it  warm  in  cold  weather), 
and  plenty  of  sour  milk  (don’t  forget  that),  and 
we  will  keep  right  on  shelling  out  the  eggs  for 
you.”  I  think  that  being  on  such  familiar  terms 
with  her  hens,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their 
doing  so  well.  The  henhouse  is  kept  clean,  and 
a  good  dust  box,  plenty  of  exercise,  good  food, 
good  care,  with  a  little  animal  meal,  have  done 
the  business.  Sister  has  a  Brown  Leghcrn  hen 
that  has  laid  all  Winter,  and  very  large  eggs, 
one  dozen  weighing  1%  pound.  Pretty  good,  that! 

Manchester,  Conn.  h.  w.  b. 


Two  or  three  customers  can 
compel  any  dealer  to  keep 
Macbeth’s  lamp-chimneys. 
Does  he  want  your  chim¬ 
neys  to  break  ? 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Small 
Fruits 

Old  tad  Nsw 
Yarletlaa. 
tiding  the 

new  and  unrivalled  WILDER.  Lowest  rate*. Quality 
extra. Warranted  true.  t.  s.uubbakd  co.,  Fredonia,  h.t. 


ftftftlif  PDADCC  ,or  the  Family.  For  $1.00 
UnUTv  UVtnrCd  will  mail  12  first-class 

vines.  4  each,  Niagara.  Brighton  and  Worden,  or  20 
Concords,  best  White,  Bed  and  Black  varieties,  with 
Treatise  on  “ Grape  Culture  ".  Or  10  Gladiolus  Bulbs 
beautiful  mixed  colors  free.  All  post-paid.  Safe  ar¬ 
rival  in  good  condition  guaranteed.  Order  now.  Book 
or  Bulbs  mailed  on  receipt  of  order.  Vines  in  early 
Spring.  Price-list  free. 

J.  H.  TKYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thi/rds,  etc. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
16- quarts 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3 14,  5,  8, 10  and  15  lbs. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  ail  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and 
car-load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  Street.  New  York  City- 


The  Best  Strawberries  on  Earth 

are  described  in  Cone’s  newest  Plant-Book — one 
of  the  substantial,  “up-to-date,”  information¬ 
giving  catalogues  of  the  year.  I  am  the  Introducer 
of  PATRICK,  the  earliest  very  productive  variety 
yet  known. 

E  D  W.  W.  CONE, 

Strawberry  Specialist, 

MENOMONIE,  WI8. 
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Seeds  Need  Not 
Be  Swallowed. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY 

“First  of  all  Grapes,”  says  Rural  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  in  possible  100.  “Will  | 
ship  round  the  world.’’  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy. 

|  Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

CEORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 


Don’t  Buy  a  Tree  or  Plant 

UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  OUR  1898  SPRING  CATALOGUE. 

A  larger  and  finer  stock  than  ever  before.  3,000,000  Strawberry 
Plants.  Fruit,  Shrubs  and  Ornamental  Stock  in  proportion. 

Everything  that  any  fruit  grower  can  need.  Our  customers  are  never  disappointed. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  P.  O.  Box  50,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


IFYDU  WANT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
IL^AM^THAT  Wl  LL  GROW 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

TO  W.F.  ALLEN  JR 
SALISBURY.  MD. 

’  AND  HE  WILL  SEND  YOU  HIS 
32  PAGE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 
CONTAINING  17 LARGE  NEW STRAWBERRY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. FREE  -ALSO  SAMPLE  COPY 
of  the  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST 
AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER  •  SEND  N0W.IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 


NORTHERN  PLANTERS 

„  should  get  our  catalogue  of  tested 
varieties  of  Strnwbcrrlca,  Rasp- 
berries,  Curra  11  to,  AaparngumFrult 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Seed  Coro 
and  Potntoen  Write  to-day — free. 
Coe  &  Convene, So.  A,  Fort  Atkinson,  Win. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  STRAWBERRIES  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

.91,000  PER  ACRE t 

.  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Fine  Poultry. 

'Leading  varieties  and  prices  a  specialty.  FINEST  Y 
[ILLUSTRATED,  Large  (15c.)  Wall  Calendar  Cata-Y 
►logue  issued  by  any  Nurseryman  &  Fancier,  CDCC^ 
►if  you  mention  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  rilLL^ 
♦to  WICK  HATHAWAY.  Madison,  Oliio.4 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


U  0 1 1  ’ 0  Paunrito  ThecomlngStrawberry 
null  0  raiUlllo  Best  of  oU  var.  again 
the  past  season ;  50  other  kinds  No.l  stock. 
Rasp.,  Black.,  &e.  SECOND  CROP 
Seed  Potatoes  ripen  earlier  &  make  larger 
crops  than  any  others.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  W.  Hall.  Marion  Sta.,  Md 


FRUIT  TREES 

THAT  WILL  FKUIT, 

and  of  the  best.  Buds  are  taken  from  our  vigorous 
and  healthy  FRUITING  trees  in  orchards.  None 
better.  The  States  of  Ltelaware,  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
officially  reported  free  from  any  scale.  With  order 
for  fruit  trees  give  free  a  valuable  recipe  for  tree 
wash  that  promotes  health  and  vigor  of  trees,  pre- 
venting and  destroying  borers  and  other  insects.  In 
practical  use  with  us.  Fine  stock  of  Nursery  grown 
Peaches  and  Japan  Plum  trees  yet  to  offer,  and  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates.  Send  here  your  list  of  wants. 

Address  ALEX.  PULLEN,  Milford,  Del. 

Milford  Nurseries  Established  1870. 


THE  “MILWAUKEE.”Trrrr“„ 

America.  A  Duchess  seedling  of  good  quality,  large 
size,  high  coloring  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
prolific  bearers.  Jnst.  what  northern  orchardists  have 
been  looking  and  hoping  for  for  half  a  century.  First 
premium  for  best  new  apple  at  annual  meeting  Ill. 
State  Hort.  Soc’y,  in  '94,  and  at  Ill.  State  Fair  in  ’96. 
Cotta’s  Top-Grafted  Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  the 
Best;  every  tree  warranted  against  winterkilling  as 
far  north  as  latitude  45.  Columbian  and  Loudon  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Ancient  Briton  Blackberries  and  other  valu¬ 
able  Berry  Fruits.  General  Nursery  Stock  for  north¬ 
ern  planters.  No  San  JosG  Scale.  For  catalogue 
address  J.  V.  COTTA.  Nursery,  Ill 


SUTTON  BEAUTY 


—Apple  Cions  Cheap. 
J.  S.  WOODWARD, 
Lockport.  N.  Y. 


RHOIRF . STRAWBERRIES 

UllUlUb  FRESH  DUC  PLANTS. 

Nick  ohmkk,  Makoaukt,  Skakohd,  Ruby,  cakiuk.  Etc. 
400,000  Clyde,  130,000  (Hen  Mary,  400.000  Murehall  Write  for  estl- 
rnate  on  large  lota.  100  varieties.  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

C.  W.  FLAN8BUKGH.  LESLIE,  MICHIGAN. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  1,000.  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  Plants,  from$3.50to  $6  per  1,000.  Cat.  free 
C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgman,  Mich 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Bubach  No.  5,  Tennessee,  Lovett  and  other  varieties, 
true  to  name.  Nicely  handled.  Price,  $1.50  per  M. 
Address  CHARLES  BARKER,  Milford,  Del. 


500 


BRANDYWINE 
T.  C.  KKVITT 


r Fou  $2 

Athenia,  N.  J. 


15,000  QUARTS  PER  ACRE 

proved  I  *a  rker 

Earle  Strawberry  will  yield  it.  The  most  productive 
Strawberry  on  earth.  Plant  no  other.  Write  for  my 
catalogue.  J.  L.  AltNOUT.  Plainsville.  Pa. 


100  Strawberry  Plants,  $1,00 

Postage  paid.  High  grade.  Five  kinds,  your  own 
selection.  Send  for  catalogue. 

C.  C.  SHEPHERD.  Passaic,  N.  J. 


DCDDV  Dl  JIIITC-*1-12  t0  ®2-25  per  buoo. 

DCllfl  I  iLAH  I  O  Send  for  Price  List. 

H.  L.  SQUIRES,  Flanders,  N.  Y. 


i  1 1  OUIS  GAUTHIKU,”  “ST.  JOSEPH,”  and  other 
L  English.  French.  German  and  American  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants  and  Seed.  Handsome  Catalogue. 

A.  T.  Goldsborough.  Wesley  Heights,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


Pedigree  Strawberry  Plants  SUaS^iSS 

and  up  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring.  Dot 


Strawberry  Plants— Miller  Red  Raspberry,  $5  per  M; 

Lucretia  Dewberry,  $5  per  M.  Write  for  my  price¬ 
list  of  strawberries.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


r'OR  THE  BERRY  GROWER 

Wo  supply  the  best  plant*  of  the  best  varieties. 
It’s  our  specialty,  wo  do  only  that.  Strawberrle,,  Uiwp- 
hrrrlr,,  Hlsekbtrrles,  Currant*,  (iOo*eberrl«,  etc.  Write  for 
prices  and  circulars, 

R.  J.  St  she! In,  Box  4  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Gandy,  $2  per  M.  Bran¬ 
dywine  Red  Raspberry  Plants,  $3.50  per  M. 

D.  M.  C.  PERRINE,  Tennent  Sta..  Monmouth  Co., N.J. 


OHIO  BLACKCAP  PLANTS,  CHEAP. 

$4  per  M  for  choice  tip  plants  from  yearling  hushes, 
f.  o.  b.  8odus,  packed  carefully  In  moss.  Address 
CASE  &  NORRIS  CO.,  Sodus,  N.  7. 


COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRY. 

The  originator  offers  175.000  highest  grade 
Transplants,  and  125.000  Tip  Plants,  all  to  be  closed 
out  at  lowest  rates.  Send  for  circular  with  prices. 

J  T.  THOMPSON,  Originator,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants 

NEW  AND  OLD 

Triumph,  Greensboro,  Wickson,  Sophie,  Eldorado, 
Miller,  Loudon,  Logan,  Ruby,  Ridgeway,  and  a  host 
of  others  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Catalogue  free. 

MYER  &  SON.  BridgeviUe,  Del. 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

of  all  the  loading  varieties  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
No  better  grown  in  the  United  States.  Introducers  of 
the  New  Holderbaum  Peach,  the  Giant  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Write  us  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 
It  will  interest  you.  K KM  1*  BKOS.  NURSERY  AND 
ORCHARD  CO.,  Harnedsville,  Pa. 


Apple,  Plum.  Pear,  Peach  and  Cherry,  all  in 
NURSERY  row  now;  fresh  dug,  well  packed  and 
right  IN  every  way.  Get  our  catalogue  before 
ordering,  and  you  will  learn  how  to  save  money. 

C.  F.  MacNAIK  &  CO..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


Large  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Trees  and 
Plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1869.  160  acres.  The 
Geo.  A  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


TlippQ  at  very  low  prices.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
I  nLLd  Quince  and  Cherry,  5c.;  Peaches,  3c.  Cat. 
free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY.  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Japan  and  European  Plums,  St.  Pears,  Cherries. 
Sweet  and  Sour,  for  sale  at  wholesale  and  retail  at 
prices  to  suit  the  times.  H.  E.  Clark,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


SEE  our  Canada  Priced  Catalogue  for  clean  Nursery 
Stock  in  variety.  Prices  right.  A.  G.  HULL  i 
SON,  Central  Nurseries,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 


“  PEARL  GOOSEBERRIES 

Free  from  Mildew,  most  prolific  Gooseberry  Known 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Etc. 
nruriinrn  I  am  the  largest  grower  in  the  world. 
nLifiLmULn  Our  soil  is  specially  adapted  for  growing 
extra  strong  plants.  Before  buying  get  my  prices. 
1  can  save  you  money.  Catalogue  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


FAY 


o.  1.  Two-year-old  OIIDDAkITC 
Roots,  $2.25  per  100.  UUnllAll  I  O 
C.  E.  EDMUNDS,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


ft  ft  I  IIUDI  All  Raspberries,  8,000  quarts  per 
UULUIHDIHII  acre.  60,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMHAD,  Nursery,  Williamson,  N.  Y 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

Pear  trees.  5  to  7  ft.,  15c.  Other  stock  accordingly 
low.  Write  for  price  list.  F.  VV.HULL  &  SONS,  Lane. 
Lake  Co.,  Ohio.  This  Ad.  will  not  appear  again. 
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LAST  SEASON'S  TRIAL  OF  PEAS  AT 
THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Surprise  Pea,  from  J.  J.  H.  Gregory 
&  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass. — The  claim 
was  made  for  this  newcomer  that  it  is 
the  earliest  of  the  wrinkled  sorts,  and 
fully  as  early  as  the  very  earliest  of  any 
of  the  hard  peas.  “  The  vines,  it  is  said, 
grow  20  to  24  inches  in  height,  and  need 
no  sticking  ;  they  are  loaded  with  well- 
filled  pods  not  as  large  as  those  of 
American -Wonder,  but  far  more  numer¬ 
ous.  ’’ 

The  Surprise  peas  were  planted  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  in  soil  of  scarcely  ordin¬ 
ary  fertility,  April  1.  First  picking 
June  7.  Vines  2%  feet  high,  rather 
slender,  small  leaves.  Plants  prolific. 
Pods  2 M  to  2 M  inches  long,  well  filled, 
six  to  seven  seeds  of  medium  size  to  a 
pod.  Nott's  Excelsior  planted  at  the  same 
time  were  not  yet  mature.  Triple  X 
(Burpee),  planted  the  same  day  not  yet 
ready.  June  12,  second  picking  from 
Surprise  and  first  mess  from  Excelsior. 
Fig.  87  shows  the  foliage  and  average 
pod.  Fig.  8(5  the  average  size  of  the 
seeds  of  the  first  picking,  and  Fig.  88  of 
later  pickings. 

Henderson’s  1897,  or  Prosperity. — 
This  was  introduced  last  year  as  “  1897  ”, 
and  an  offer  of  $200  was  made  for  a  per¬ 
manent  name.  “  Prosperity  ”  won  the 
prize.  This  year,  a  pea  is  offered  by 
Vick.  Burpee,  llreer,  and  perhaps  others, 
as  Gradus,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  “  1897”  or  Prosperity.  Not 
having  tried  Gradus  under  that  name, 
since  it  is  first  announced  in  the  current 
year’s  catalogues.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no 
right  to  an  opinion.  We  shall  try  them 
side  by  side  this  season.  By  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  it,  in  our  opinion, 
combines  more  nearly  all  the  desirable 
qualities  of  the  wrinkled  peas  with  the 
earliness  of  the  First  Earlies  of  any 
variety  at  present  in  the  market.  The 
claims  made  for  the  “  1897  ”  were  essen¬ 
tially  these  :  “  The  vines  grow  2 %  feet 
high  ;  the  foliage  large  and  vigorous. 
The  pods  are  as  large  as  those  of  Tele¬ 
phone,  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
well  filled  with  from  six  to  eight  peas  of 
the  best  quality  and  of  the  largest  size. 
These  peas  are  ready  for  the  table  but 
three  day s  later  than  the  best  of  the  First 
Earlies.” 

Our  seeds  were  planted  April  5,  or  four 
days  after  the  Surprise,  Nott’s  Excel¬ 
sior  and  Triple  X.  June  12,  the  vines 
were  nearly  three  feet  high,  leaves  large 
and  of  a  light  green  color,  stems  of 
medium  size.  At  this  time  the  pods  aver¬ 
aged  3%  inches  long  and  nearly  one  inch 
broad,  as  shown  in  Fig.  89.  The  pods 
were  nearly  straight,  holding  an  average 
of  six  large  seeds.  The  vines  were  very 
productive.  The  first  picking  was  June 
14  as  against  Surprise  June  7,  which 
were  planted  four  days  earlier,  show¬ 
ing  the  1897  to  be  but  three  days  later. 
The  vines  were  later  noted  as  “yellow¬ 
ish-green,  very  productive.”  Eaten  June 
14,  they  were  judged  to  be  “best”  in 
quality,  sweet  and  tender — the  color, 
when  cooked,  being  of  a  lively,  bright 
green.  From  this  trial,  the  “  1897”  is 
two  days  earlier  than  Nott's  Excelsior. 
Later,  pods  grow  to  a  larger  size — per¬ 
haps  half  an  inch.  Prosperity,  “  1897”, 
and  Gradus,  assuming  that  they  are  the 
same,  originated  with  Thomas  Laxton, 
of  England.  It  has  been  tried  for  four 
years  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Burpee,  who  has  tried  the  Gradus 
pea,  says  this  of  it :  It  is  the  earliest 
large-podded  pea  in  cultivation,  while 
the  peas  are  of  most  superior  quality, 
both  in  size  and  delicious  flavor. 

Triple  X  Extra  Early  peas.  These 
were  sent  to  us  by  W.  Atlee  Burpeer  lor 
trial.  While  he  finds  it  an  extra  fine 
strain,  he  did  not  find  that  it  was  any 
earlier  than  the  best  extra  earlies.  The 


seeds  were  planted  April  1.  The  vines, 
of  a  medium  green  color  and  thrifty 
growth,  were  very  prolific.  The  pods 
average  short — 2  to  2%  inches  long,  con¬ 
taining  from  four  to  five  rather  small 
seeds.  The  first  picking  was  made  not 
until  June  17,  or  78  days  after  planting. 
The  quality  was  very  good,  better  than 
the  average  of  smooth  peas.  The  vines 
were  remarkable  for  productiveness,  but 
productiveness  doesn’t  count  for  much 
with  smooth  peas  that  are  later  than  the 
earliest  wrinkled  varieties. 

Burpee’s  Best  was  introduced  in  1889, 
and  the  claim  is  made  for  it  that  it  is 
the  earliest  pea  on  record.  Seeds  were 
planted  April  1.  The  vines  grew  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  of  a  medium  green  color.  The 
first  picking  was  made  June  15.  Pods 
straight,  averaging  but  a  fraction  over 
two  inches  and  five  to  six  seeds  to  a  pod. 
This  variety  makes  up  in  productiveness 
what  it  lacks  in  size  of  pods.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  first  peas  sufficiently  ma¬ 
ture  for  the  table,  required  76  days,  or 
eight  days  later  than  the  Surprise.  We 
try  to  be  very  careful  with  our  notes  of 
planting  and  maturity,  but  it  would 
seem  that  we  have  made  some  mistake 
as  to  this  variety. 

Carter’s  Daisy. — Seeds  from  Burpee 
&  Co.  Planted  April  1.  First  picking 
July  1 — 91  days.  Vines  18  inches  high. 
Foliage  of  the  largest,  pods  straight,  of 
a  lively  green  color,  about  four  inches 
long,  well  filled  with  an  average  of  eight 
large  seeds.  We  copy  the  following 
notes  as  they  were  written.  It  will  be 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Doctors  now  agree  that 
consumption  is  curable. 

Three  things,  if  taken  to¬ 
gether,  will  cure  nearly  every 
case  in  the  first  stages;  the 
majority  of  cases  more  ad¬ 
vanced;  and  a  few  of  those 
far  advanced. 

The  first  is,  fresh  air;  the  se¬ 
cond,  proper  food;  the  third, 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  with  hypophosphites. 

To  be  cured,  you  must  not 
lose  in  weight,  and,  if  thin, 
you  must  gain.  Nothing 
equals  Scott’s  Emulsion  to 
keep  you  in  good  flesh. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Kural-New-Yorker  No.  2,  Carman  No.  8,  at  82.60  per 
barrel;  Maggie  Murphy,  Rural  Blush,  at  82.75  per 
barrel;  Early  Rose,  Rutland  Rose,  Chas.  Downing, 
New  Queen,  Early  Hebron,  at  $3  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 
Victor.  N.  Y.  A.  T.  I.ANK.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  Seed  Potatoes 

plonsbTp  in  the  early  class  in  ’97.  Pure  white;  best 
quality;  ripens  with  Bovee.  Stock  small;  price  low. 
Send  for  record  and  list  of  varieties  grown  by  the 
best  known  methods.  E.  TURLY,  Penza,  O. 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  &n(?bettt.  work  with 
this  Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  can  do 
with  common  hoes.  If  you  can't  get  the 

Hand  Cultivator 

of  your  dealer,  send  70  cents  for  sample, 
Farmers*  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 
ULK1CH  MFC.  CO.,  20  Hirer  St.,  Rock  Falls,  HU 


SPRAYERS 

Beat  them  all.  Don't  buy  till  you  see  them.  Cata. 
free.  Write  to-day.  H.  B.  ftUSLER,  Johnstown,  0. 


gmumimiuiinnmnmiiimiiimmiiiuiiiiiiiuuniininitniiini 

WITH  THE  = 

GARFIELD  £ 
KNAPSACK 


or  the 

EMPIRE  KING 

Perfect  agitators— AO  •earthing  of 
foliage — no  leather GVtQbber  valves. 
Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 
It  Market  St.,  Loekport,  K.Y. 


•  Knocot,1b,  Lumbago?  | 

It’s  because  you  don’t  cure  it  with  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  which  pen-  i 
4  etrates  to  the  seat  of  the  pain  and  subdues,  soothes,  cures.  > 


HAMMOND’S  DISTRIBUTION 

Government  Free  Seeds  are  simply  “ not  in  it,” 

To  introduce  the  Best  Michigan  Northern  Crown  New  Land  Seed  Potatoes,  Farm, 
Carden  and  Flower  Seeds  everywhere,  I  will  give  away,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  600,000  pack¬ 
ets  of  choicest  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Your  name  on  a  postal  card  gets  my  Free  Seed 
Book  from  which  you  may  select  FREE  your  supply  of  seeds  for  an  entire  garden.  Write  to-day. 

HABBY  N.  HAMMOND,  Seedsman,  Bx.  12,  Decatur, Mich. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern-Grown.  Pure  and  Absolutely  Free  from  Blight  or  Rot.  All  the  new  and  standard  kinds  and 
enough  of  them  on  hand  at  this  writing  to  plant  5,000  acres,  at  the  lowest  possiblejprice  consistent  with 
highest  quality  of  stock.  Wholesale  Catalogue  on  application 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Wholesale  Seed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ERIE  ONION  SETS 


The  Best.  Cleanest  and  Soundest  In 
any  market.  Price  upon  application. 
Carman  No.  3  Seed  Potatoes. 

_ Choice  stock.  $1  per  bu.,  grown  on 

new  sand  land.  Learning  Ensilage  Corn.— Choicest  selected  stock,  testing  94  per  cent,  at  65c.  per  bu. 
New  Grain  Bags,  15c..  f.  o.  b.  Erie.  Special  Low  Price  to  Market  Gardeners  and  Truckers  on  all 
Garden  Seeds  of  the  highest,  quality. 

State  vour  wants.  Mention  this  paper. 


SIEGEL  THE  SEEDSMAN,  ERIE,  PA. 


LIVINGSTON'S 

Celery  Book. 

A  NEW  BOOK  written  expressly  for  us  by  the  most 
extensive  grower  in  the  United  States.  Twenty  years 
experience  in  Canada,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Florida. 
Up-to-Date  on  all  essential  points.  Paper  cover, 
50  cents;  cloth,  75c.,  postpaid. 

A.  W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
(Our  Seed  Annual  sent  free  on  request.) 


Q  |  Cabbage  Plants;  the  hardiest, 
*  ”  *  ^  largest,  earliest  and  best  known 

varieties;  Wakefield  and  Succession,  growing  in  the 
open  air,  from  seed  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Thor- 
nurn  k  Co.,  New  York;  will  stand  heavy  freezing 
without  injury.  Priceless  than  6,000,81.50  ;  6,000  to 
10,000,  81.25;  over  10,000,  81.  Special  express  rate  very 
low  to  all  points.  Address 

NORMAN  H.  BLITCH, 

Express  Agent  and  Postmaster,  Meggett.  S.  C. 


ONION  SEED 


—Southport  Globe  seed  only. 


SEED  DRILLS.  MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  0.  .1  el  1  Iff  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct. 


SEED  OATS. 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  American  Banner, 
Lincoln  and  other  varieties — all  thoroughly 
recleaned.  Also,  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
Seed  Corn.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue 
and  prices  before  you  buy. 

0.  H.  WHITE  A  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL, 

G  rass, Clover  orTImothy 
We  clean  them  by  BT>o<-iaH  __  w^r 

methods  a  machinery,  and  take  out  every  kind  of  weed 
seed.  Ordinary  iieeds  contain  weeds— oveiM-un  the  farm 
— exhaust  It— a  reduce  quantity  *  quality  of  crop.  Our 
•eeda  are  clean.  Write  today  for  free  booklet,  8m>  Bursa 

The  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.'lflUASffi" 


POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 
“Vineland  fancy”  and 
Mother  kinds.  Also,  Strawberry  Plants,  &c.  Write 
now  for  prices.  Frank  S.  Newcomb, Vineland,N.J. 


Market,  Good  News,  Rose,  Ohio,  Car- 
rUldlllCO  man,  Quaker  City,  Stump  the  World, 
and  all  kinds.  What  kinds  and  how  many  do  you  want? 
Prices  fair.  Chas.  W.  Ford  &  Co., Fishers,  Ont.  Co., N.Y. 


POTATOES  T& 

Largeot  Meed  POTATO  froweri  In  America. 
The  “Kural  New-Yorker**  jk!  ven  Kal*er*«  Early 
I  Wlftcoifttn  a  yield  of  786  bnnheU  per  acre. 

)  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Our  ffreat  Heed  Hook,  1 1 
I  Farm  Send  Samples,  worth  $10to  act  a  start*  for 
1  Oc. postage.  JOHN  A.KALZER  SEED  (!0.,U(!roiie,nli. 


Seed  Potatoes 

All  the  standard  and  new  varieties.  Stock  grown 
under  our  own  supervision.  True  to  name  and  war¬ 
ranted  free  from  rot  or  blight.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free  telling  all  about  the  thirty  best  varieties. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Comers,  New  York. 


SEED  POTATOES. 


Strictly  pure  and  true  to  name.  V  Bu. 
Bovee  and  8ir  Walter  Raleigh  (Henderson  stock)  81.10 

Early  Thoroughbred  and  Uncle  Sam . 90 

Carman  Nos.  1  and  3 . 75 


Supply  limited.  Catalogue  free. 

GUY  W.  CRAWFORD,  Letcher,  S.  D. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  selected  varieties;  strictly  first-class  stock. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Mr.  Carman’s  latest  and  best,  $6 
per  barrel;  Early  Bovee  Seedling,  earliest  of  ail  and 
a  great  cropper,  $4  per  barrel;  Early  Michigan,  Earlv 
Thoroughbred,  UncieSam,  Wise  Seedling,  rose  tinged, 
heavy  cropper,  finest  quality,  and  Carman  No.  3,  best 
shipping  potato  every  introduced,  $3  per  barrel,  guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name,  three-bushel  barrels.  Lincoln 
Oats,  81.50,  three-bushel  bags,  f.  o.  b. 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Box  59. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  pure.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  (from  Henderson  stock),  85 
per  barrel,  82  per  bushel.  Uncle  Sam  and  Adiron¬ 
dack.  $3.25 per  barrel;  81.26  per  bushel.  Carman  No.  1, 
Carman  No.  3  and  Early  Ohio,  $3  per  barrel.  Other 
standard  varieties.  Cash  with  order.  Reference: 
Rank  of  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.  F.  H.  THOMSON, 
Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent.  N.  Y. 


FARLEY’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

Are  raised  especially  for  seed  on  the  finest  potato 
land  in  western  New  York.  Free  from  scab  and  rot 
and  true  to  name.  Carman  No.  3,  Livingston's 
Banner,  Chas.  Downing,  and  several  others.  The 
Robert  Morris,  one  of  my  seedlings,  that  I  offer  for 
the  first  time,  and  also  entire  lotsof  seedlings.  Price 
list  free.  Address  E.  D.  FARLEY,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


«*-  Ilovi‘e  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Seed 
I  UldlUCS  Potatoes  (from  Henderson  seed),  94 
bushels  from  the  bushel,  325  bushels  to  the  acre.  Quick 
orders  take  this  fine  stock  for  85  per  barrel  of 
four  bushels;  Carman  No.  1  and  3,  $3  per  barrel 
of  four  bushels.  Large  size,  smooth,  healthy,  vlg- 
orous  stock. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  OATS,  early,  10  bush¬ 
els,  40  cents  per  bnsliel.  new  bags,  free.  Address 
NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Shawano  Co.,  Wis. 


RaVOO  DAWftfle_<Jenuine  stock>  *2  *,er 

DUfCC  ■  (JldlUvS  bu.;  85  per  bbl.  Great 
Divide,  Sir  William,  Wise,  Carman  No.  3  and  Maggie 
Murphy,  at  farmers’ prices.  Maple  Syrup.  Send  for 
free  price  list.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32,  Nankin,  O. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  HRAWLEY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO.,  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


Seed  Potatoes-, ',a7“„,“”e,7uS 

best  quality.  No  disease.  Yield,  250  bushels  per 
acre.  Circular  free.  D.  M.  TEETER,  Bellville,  Ohio. 


POTATO  FARM,  SMITH’S,  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  grows 
seed  potatoes  catalogued  by  best  seedsmen.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Saves  $  $  experimenting  (with  poor  ones) 


Carman  No.  3,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potatoes, 
81  per  bushel.  Three  large  Yorkshire  Sows;  also 
Pigs  in  season.  LATIMER  BROS.,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


Dakota  Grown.— Carman  No.  1,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 
Burpee’s  Ex.  Early,  Early  Six  Weeks,  World’s  Fair, 
75c.  bu.;  Bovee,  81.25  bu.  Golden  Wonder  Millet,  50c. 
Farms  for  Sale.  W.  H.  HEALD,  Letcher,  8.  D. 


Pa^S^A Crown  for  Seed.  The  15  best  varie- 
I  UldlUwO  ties.  Rock  bottom  prices.  Catalogue 
free.  R.  H.  BROWN  it  CO.,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


PEPPLER  and  CLIMAX 


SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS 

Horse  power  or  hand  pump.  Most  practical,  simplest,  most  durable,  . 

most  perfect  sprayers  ever  built.  Either  will  spray  6  rows  of  potatoes,  . 
^  cotton  or  vegetables  at  one  passage— 30  acres  il  day— throw  2  « 
sprays  in  any  part  of  a  tree,  or  4  or  more  Bprays  at  once  in  the  ' 
vineyard.  Can  be  worked  anywhere  in  any  weather.  Catalog,  contains  formulas,  • 
spray  calendar,  etc.,  sent  free.  TIIOB.  PKPPLEH,  Box, 20,  lilghutown,  N.  J.  ' 
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(continued.) 

seen  that  the  earlier  and  later  ratings 
are  somewhat  contradictory  :  “  Foliage 
not  so  large  as  that  of  New  Life  or  Juno. 
Seeds  not  so  dark  as  Juno,  about  the 
color  of  New  Life  or  lighter.  Pods  not  so 
well  filled.  We  would  prefer  New  Life 
or  Juno,  and  all  things  considered,  Juno, 
to  any  other  variety  of  its  time  of  ma¬ 
turity.  The  peas  when  cooked  are  as 
large  as  need  be,  and  of  fine  quality, 
though,  possibly,  the  skin  is  not  quite  so 
tender  as  that  of  New  Life  or  Juno. 
July  7. — Maturity  just  that  of  New  Life, 
with  dwarfer  vines.  The  pods  are  now 
from  five  to  six  inches  long  and  of  per¬ 
fect  shape,  containing  eight,  nine  and 
even  ten  large  seeds  to  a  pod.  Daisy 
bears  the  largest,  pods  of  any  variety  we 
have  ever  tried.  It  is  a  splendid  dwarf. 
July  12. — At  this  date,  the  vines  are 
bearing  more  and  larger  pods  filled 
with  more  seeds  than  any  other  dwarf 
we  have  ever  tried.  The  vines  are  18 
inches  high,  still  green  and  vigorous ; 
stems  thick  and  leaves  large.  The  very 
best  dwarf  of  its  season. 

Abundance — (For  comparison).  Seeds 
from  Thorburn  &  Co. — Planted  April  1. 
First  picking  June  21.  Vines  branch¬ 
ing,  extra  vigorous,  1)4  to  2  feet  high, 
large  leaves,  very  productive.  Pods  often 
in  pairs,  three  inches  long,  five  to  eight 
seeds  crowded  in  the  pod.  This  was 
first  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  during 
the  season  of  1884.  We  regarded  it  then 
very  close  to  the  Yorkshire  Hero.  The 
seed  was  sown  then  April  7,  and  the  first 
picking  was  June  25.  The  vines  grew  to 
1  )4  to  2  feet  in  height,  often  20  pods  to  a 
vine.  Pods  small,  borne  in  pairs.  Seeds 
large,  averaging  five  to  a  pod.  Fifty 
pods  weighed  7%  ounces,  contained 
252  seeds  which  weighed  4)4  ounces. 
The  Abundance  of  to-day  is  much  like 
the  Abundance  of  14  years  ago,  when 
it  was  introduced  by  B.  K.  Bliss  & 
Sons,  of  New  York. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Plowing  Under  Rye. 

J.  S.  Woodwakd,  Niagara  County,  N. 
Y. — The  longer  we  let  rye  stand,  the 
greater  will  be  the  bulk,  and  the  more 
moisture  will  it  contain,  up  to  the  time 
when  it  begins  to  get  woody,  or  after  it 
heads  out.  It  should  then  be  got  into 
the  soil  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
soil  compacted  over  it,  and  the  surface 
made  fine,  so  as  to  hold  all  the  moisture 
it  contained.  We,  last  Spring,  had  a 
field  which  had  grown  corn  in  1890  ;  on 
one  part  of  it,  Crimson  clover  had  been 
sown,  and  rye  on  the  other.  The  Fall 
proving  dry  and  Winter  bad,  the  clover 
did  not  make  a  very  large  growth,  but 
the  rye  did  finely.  This  field  was  plowed 
when  the  clover  was  in  full  bloom  and 
the  rye  just  beginning  to  show  where 
the  heads  were,  and  there  was  about 
four  or  five  times  the  bulk  of  rye  to  put 
under  as  of  clover.  A  chain  was  used  on 
the  plows  so  as  to  put  everything  into 
the  ground,  and  as  fast  as  it  was  plowed, 
a  roller  followed  ;  this  was  followed  with 
a  harrow,  and  the  land  again  rolled,  so 
as  to  get  the  ground  as  compact  as  possi¬ 
ble  above  the  green  stuff.  The  field  was 
fitted  and  planted  to  potatoes,  all  treated 
alike,  and  we  expected,  of  course,  that 
that  part  following  the  clover  would 
show  much  the  better  crop.  But  last 
Summer  was  about  the  driest  I  ever  saw; 
for  weeks  and  weeks,  we  got  not  a  drop 
of  rain,  and  the  field  was  well  worked  to 
conserve  all  the  moisture  there  was. 
Soon  it  began  to  show,  to  the  row,  where 
the  rye  was  plowed  under  ;  the  potatoes 
did  not  seem  to  mind  the  drought  at  all, 
but  grew  right  on,  while  those  after  the 
clover  were  badly  pinched  for  water.  I 
accounted  for  the  differenc },  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  the  true  reason,  by  the 
fact  that  the  large  burthen  of  rye  plowed 


under  filled  with  juice  and  compactly 
held  in  the  soil,  furnished  the  needed 
moisture  for  the  continuance  of  growth, 
and  that  the  smaller  bulk  of  clover,  while 
most  likely  containing  much  more  fer¬ 
tility,  lacked  the  necessary  moisture  to 
carry  the  crop  through.  When  the  crop 
was  dug.  there  was  a  marked  difference 
in  favor  of  the  rye. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that,  had 
we  left  the  rye  a  little  longer  before 
plowing,  it  would  have  become  so  woody, 
and  in  doing  so  would  have  lost  so 
much  succulence,  that  it  would  have 
held  the  soil  up  loose,  would  have  lacked 
moisture,  would  not  have  let  the  soil 
water  up  from  below,  and  instead  of 
being  a  benefit,  would  have  greatly  in¬ 
jured  the  crop.  So  I  am  convinced  that, 
to  get  most  good  out  of  a  rye-cover  crop, 
we  should  let  it  get  as  much  bulk  and  as 
much  juice  as  possible,  but  not  leave  it 
so  long  as  to  have  it  become  so  woody 
as  not  to  rot  quickly,  and  so  hold  up  the 
soil  as  to  have  it  suffer  more  from  a 
drought.  It  might  be  different  in  a 
wet  season,  but  we  get  those  only  as  the 
exception. 

Pulling  Down  Trees. 

J.  W.  B.,  White  Haul,  Va. — Having 
occasion  to  remove  a  fence,  which  had 
grown  up  to  locust,  hickory  and  walnut 
trees  from  (i  to  18  inches  through,  I  used 
the  following  method  which,  I  think, 
was  good :  I  dug  the  earth  from  the  out¬ 
side  roots,  and  cut  them  with  an  ax  or 
sharp  mattock,  anc  by  means  of  a  light 
ladder,  attached  an  inch  hay  rope,  about 
70  feet  long,  as  high  as  convenient.  I 
then  secured  the  other  end  to  the  rear 
axle  of  a  wagon,  and  with  three  horses, 
started  steadily  ;  down  came  the  trees.  I 
saw  off  and  remove  the  stumps.  It  is 
better  than  dynamite. 

The  Free-Seed  Humbug. 

B.  B.,  Sardinia,  (No  State). — I  see  you 
take  a  wise  view  of  seed  distribution  by 
the  State,  page  107.  I  have  been  wonder¬ 
fully  blessed  with  these  favors  of  free 
seeds,  but  must  say  that  l  think  the  prac¬ 
tice  a  bad  one.  One  reason  is  that  half 
the  seeds  sent  are  entirely  worthless  to 
the  ordinary  recipient,  kinds  that  no  one 
wants  for  any  purpose.  Out  of  those  I 
have  received,  I  have  given  away  all  I 
could,  used  all  I  could,  and  burned  nearly 
or  quite  half  of  the  amount  received. 
Again,  the  assortment  is  unwise.  In  one 
year,  I  have  received  enough  string  beans 
to  plant  half  an  acre.  Then,  who  wants 
to  sow  three  kinds  of  cabbages,  trans¬ 
plant,  water  and  hoe  all  Summer,  to 
learn  in  the  Fall  that  only  one  kind  pro¬ 
duces  any  heads  at  all  ?  This  has  been 
my  experience,  or  some  of  it,  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  free  seeds.  In  my  opinion,  the 
money  would  do  much  more  good  if  given 
to  some  charitable  institution. 


Bone  and  Potash  Fertilizer. 

We  beg  to  inform  the  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  that  we  are  manu¬ 
facturing  “  Star  Brand”  Bone  and  Pot¬ 
ash  Fertilizer. 

This  fertilizer  is  made  by  dissolving 
raw  Bones  with  pure  Vegetable  Potash. 
Write  me  for  pamphlet  and  price-list. 
Address  Chas.  Stevens,  Drawer  8, 
Napanee,  Ontario,  Canada. — Adv. 
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>AII  Seed 

WARRANTED 


We  warrant  all  our  seed 
In  accordance  with  the 
offer  on  the  first  page 
of  our  catalogue. 

All  our  seed  is  raised* 
from  carefully  selected 
cabbage,  onion,  carrot, 
beet,  <fcc.,  and  yet  at  as  low 
prices  as  seed  raised  from  trash,  j 
Try  the  Surprise  IYa,  warranted  ' 
to  be  the  very  earliest  of  all  the 
wrinkled  sorts.  Try  the  Enormous 
potato  (604  bus.  per  measured  acre) 
the  best  of  all  the  early  beets,  the  new 
cabbage,  cucumber,  Iettuce.etc.  To  have, 
the  best  garden  you  will  need  our  cata-  * 
logue,  it  contains  the  best  varieties  of  vege-  J 
table  seed,  many  of  them  of  ourown  raising,  i 
,  The  Flower  Seed  page  is  of  particular  inter- 1 
eat  to  wife  and  daughter.  It  is  Free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY  A  SON,  , 
btabUihed  43  jnn.  Marblehead,  Mass.  | 


FOR  14  CENTS 


We  wishto  gain  150,000  new  cus¬ 
tomers,  ana  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  13  Day  Radish, 

1  Pkg.  F.arly  Spring  Turnip, 

1  “  Earliest  Red  Beet, 


“  Bismarck  Cucumber, 


10c 

10c 

10c 

10c 


JOHJi 


Queen  Victoria  Lettuce,  16c 
Klondyke  Melon,  16c 

Jumbo  Giant  Onion,  loo 

Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  16c 

Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents. 

Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
great  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14c. 
postage.  We  invite  your  trade  and 
know  when  you  once  try  Salzer’s 
seeds  you  will  never  get  along  with¬ 
out  them.  Potatoes  at  is  1.50 
a  Hbl.  Catalog  alone  6c.  No.  ill 
SALZXK  SEED  CO.,  LA  CBOSSK,  WIS. 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 

Pittsburg  li. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBER8 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN  ( 
JEWETT 


New  York. 


ULSTER 


TTUTAU 


A 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  advertises: 
“Si.  Louis  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead, 
12x/2 ,  25,  50  and  1  oo-lb.  kegs , 
gr  'ranteed.  Analysis  of  this  mixture  shows 
it  to  be  : 


Zinc,  26.03% 

Barytes,  73-97% 

White  Lead,  none. 


BOUTHERN  1 

f  Chicago. 

SHIPMAN  ) 

COLLIER  \ 

MISSOURI  f 

)  St.  Louis. 
RED  SEAL  ( 

BOUTHERN  / 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROB  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY  Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


Zinc  is  cheaper  than  White  Lead,  and 


barytes  is  sold  at  about  y2  c.  per  lb. 

Moral :  Buy  White  Lead  from  reputable 
dealers,  and  make  sure  that  the  brand  is  right. 
See  list  of  genuine  brands. 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  celors  free ;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


CENTRE 

OF  THE 

"HUB” 

is  the  new  location  of 
Boston's  biggest  seed 
store,  devoted  to  the  sale 
of  the  best  seeds — 

ARLINGTON 

TESTED 

SEEDS 

They  are  all  tried  and 
true.  The  1898  Catalogue 
is  valuable  and  free.  Our 
new  address  is 

W.W.  RAWSON  &  GO. , 

13-13  Faneuil  Hall  Square, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


BQ  M  DREER’S  “EUREKA”  is  the  best  all  round  extra 

early  Pea  grown.  Never  fails  to  produce  a  crop. 
mm  Pint,  15  cents;  quart,  25  cents;  peck,  $1.25;  bushel, 

$4.00  (by  mail,  15  cents  a  quart  extra).  Try  the 
|  ^mdj  three  new  Peas — Electric,  Ameer,  and  Gradus;  a 

packet  of  each  free  by  mail  for  35  cents  in  stamps. 
Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  our  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1898 — full  of  information. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Ford’s  SEEDS 


Produce  Paying  Crops. 

Catalogue  Free.  Not  many  pictures,  but 

.Lot* of  Good  Seed*.  Plant.,  Tree.,  and 
Potatoe.  for  your  money  SHOO  In  prizes. 

FRANK.  FORD  «fc  SON,  Ravenna,  O. 


The  Difference 

between  prof  It  and  lose  - 
success  and  failure 

in  the  garden  depends  more  largely  upon  the  quality  of 
the  seed  sown  than  anything  else.  There  can  be  no 

plant  life  without  Strong,  Healthy,  Germi¬ 
nating  Sceda.  You  remove  all  elements  of  doubt 

WHEN  YOU  PLANT 


EOMARDS 


There  is  not  a  single  plant  or  variety  of  any  kind  of 
either  vegetable  or  flower,  of  either  standard  old 
Sort*  or  new  one**  of*  nromhe,  that  are  not  represent- 

od  in  our  New  1898  Catalogue.  This  book 

contains  hundreds  of  things  of  value  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  wishes  to  plant  a  vegetable  or  tlower  gar¬ 
den.  Tour  name  on  a  Postal  card  gets  It. 

S.  F.  LEONARD,  SEEDSMAN, 

P.  O.  Station  O,  Chicago,  Ilia. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


HOME 

GROWN 


SEEDS 

at  Low  Prices. 

SKND  for  OUR  large,  fine 
CATALOGUE  TO-UAY, 
mailed  FREE.  It  tells  all. 
PT"  Market  Gardeners  ask  jar 
Wholesale  Price  List. 

_  ALNEER  BROS., 

No.  23  Alneer  Blk,  Rockford,  III. 


-SEEDS- 

RE  what  you  want  to  i  nsure  success.  CO 
•'-1  years’  experience,  with  hundreds  of 
testimonials,  proves  their  real  merit.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue,  FREE,  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  information. 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS, 

54  &  56  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  10th  Street,  New  York  City. 


SUGAR-BEET  SEED  Send  for  circular  to 

August  ItOlker  &  Sons,  52  Dey  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  rAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (Id.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  MARCH  19,  1898. 


Mb.  Garrahan,  page  201.  wisely  advises  fertilizer 
farmers  to  read  standard  books  on  the  subject.  Here 
is  a  set  of  books  that  every  fertilizer  farmer  ought  to 


study  : 

Fertility  of  the  Soil,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts . $1.25 

Farm  Chemistry,  T.  Greiner .  1.00 

Manures  and  How  to  Make  Them.  F.  Sempers.  .50 
Manures  and  Fertilizers,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory . 40 


Total . $3.15 


We  will  send  the  four  books  for  S3,  and  make  each 
purchaser  a  present  of  the  pamphlet  on  “  Chemicals 
and  Clover  ”  or  “  Fertilizer  Farming.'"  We.  sell  any¬ 
thing  in  the  hook  line. 

O 

The  people  of  New  .Jersey  have  evidently  won  the 
fight  against  the  railroads  over  the  grade  crossings 
bill.  This  bill  gives  municipal  governments  power 
to  compel  railroads  to  protect  crossings  where  roads 
pass  over  railroads  at  even  grade.  The  railroads  tried 
hard  to  defeat  even  this  reasonable  demand,  but  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  was  too  strong  for  them.  There  has 
been  too  much  railroad  murder  in  New  .Jersey  of  late, 
and  the  people  have  at  last  realized  something  of  their 
power  to  obtain  what  they  need. 

O 

That  a  great  hubbub  may  be  made  over  a  small  mat¬ 
ter  was  exemplified  in  one  of  our  city  schools  the 
other  day.  An  inoffensive  little  mouse  peeped  into 
one  of  the  schoolrooms.  A  little  girl  espied  it,  and 
following  the  proverbial  instinct  of  her  sex,  screamed 
to  frighten  it  away.  If  the  scream  didn’t  frighten  it, 
succeeding  events  did.  for  a  panic  ensued,  some  befud¬ 
dled  individual — probably  a  man — turned  in  an  alarm 
of  fire,  the  fire  department  turned  out,  the  police  re¬ 
serves  came  on  the  run.  the  parents  of  the  children 
filled  the  streets,  and  a  crowd  of  several  thousand 
people  collected.  What  became  of  the  mouse  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  but  it  is.  doubtless,  still  laughing 
in  its  sleeve — less  jacket  over  the  commotion  it  caused. 

O 

The  bicycle,  the  trolley  and  the  cable  car  haven't 
superseded  the  horse  entirely.  There  are  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  roads,  especially  country  roads,  when 
the  bicycle  is  practically  useless.  Every  one  of  the 
great  trolley  and  street  railroads  keeps  repair  wagons 
at  the  stations,  with  every  facility  for  quickly  hitch¬ 
ing  on  the  horses,  and  making  a  run  for  any  point 
where  there  is  a  breakdown  or  any  other  difficulty. 
These  wagons  are  a  familiar  sight  as  they  rush 
through  the  streets  with  galloping  horses  and  clang¬ 
ing  bells,  the  same  as  the  fire  engines  and  hook  and 
ladder  trucks  in  case  of  fire.  No.  the  horse  is  not  yet 
a  back  number,  neither  is  he  likely  to  be.  though 
some  of  the  horseless  cabs  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  New  York. 

O 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson’s  advice  to  those  who  buy  fer¬ 
tilizers  has  been  to  avoid  the  brands  that  contain  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  derived  from 
organic  matter.  The  agricultural  value  of  this  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen  varies  greatly,  depending  not  only 
upon  its  source,  but  upon  its  fineness.  Very  fine  bone, 
tankage  or  fish  may  be  worth  50  per  cent  more  than 
when  it  is  coarsely  ground.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  value  of  the  nitrogen  from  nitrates  and  am¬ 
monia  salts.  We  know  just  what  we  are  doing  when 
we  buy  these  forms  of  nitrogen  under  a  guarantee. 
The  organic  forms  of  nitrogen  are  slower  in  their 
action  than  the  nitrates,  because  they  must  be  changed 
and  take  new  forms  before  plants  can  utilize  them. 
This  change  will  not  take  place  completely  until  hot 
weather — until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  warmed. 
“  Good  corn-growing  weather”  is  the  ideal  time  for 


utilizing  organic  nitrogen.  Cotton-seed  meal  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  best  form  in  which  to  supply  organic 
nitrogen,  though  in  the  North,  fish  and  tankage  are 
often  cheaper.  Some  gardeners  at  the  South  use 
cOtton-seed  meal  as  the  only  source  of  nitrogen,  and 
obtain  excellent  results.  The  hotter  Springs  and 
warmer  soil  at  the  South  hasten  the  change  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen  into  nitrates.  In  the  colder  soil  of  the 
North,  we  must  have  the  nitrates  in  soluble  form  for 
the  early  crops. 

O 

The  breeding  place  for  disorder  in  the  little  farm 
village  is  usually  found  in  the  local  rumshop.  It  stands 
in  a  prominent  place,  and  is  headquarters  for  the  lazy, 
the  shiftless  and  the  vulgar.  There  is  where  honest 
character  is  besmirched,  and  evil  stories  and  petty 
mischiefs  are  started.  Many  so-called  good  citizens 
grieve  when  they  see  young  men  entering  this  place, 
and  when  they  get  away  at  a  safe  distance,  they  de¬ 
claim  against  it.  The  village  rumshop  thrives  chiefly 
because  there  is  no  other  public  place  that  can  com¬ 
pare  with  it  in  attractions.  If  Mr.  Good  Citizen  and 
his  friends  would  open  and  maintain  a  temperance 
room  in  opposition  to  the  rumshop.  he  would  have 
less  cause  to  grieve. 

O 

\  A  great  many  of  the  corporations  formed  for  doing 
lmsiness  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  New  Jersey.  It  costs  less  there  than  in 
many  of  the  other  States.  West  Virginia  also  seems 
to  be  a  favorite  place  for  securing  corporate  powers. 
One  of  the  requirements  of  the  New  Jersey  law  is  that 
the  corporation  must  maintain  an  office  in  the  State. 
The  writer  had  occasion  to  look  up  the  “  principal 
office  ”  of  one  of  these  corporations  in  New  Jersey, 
and  found  it  on  the  top  floor  of  a  big  office  building. 
The  man  in  charge  said  that  none  of  the  officials  of 
the  company  was  in  just  then,  and  on  further  ques¬ 
tioning,  admitted  that  they  met  there  just  once  a 
year,  at  their  annual  meeting.  Outside  the  door  was 
a  bulletin  board  on  which  were  the  names  of  no  less 
than  26  similar  concerns,  all.  evidently,  having  their 
“  principal  offices  ”  in  this  one  office,  which  appeared  to 
be  a  third-rate  lawyer’s  office.  A  bill  is  now  pending 
in  New  Jersey  which  still  further  protects  the  stock¬ 
holders  in  these  corporations.  What  a  farce  ! 

G 

Clover  hay  alone  is  nearly  a  balanced  ration  for 
live  stock,  j^et  few  farmers  feed  it  alone.  Corn  meal  is 
generally  considered  about  the  best  single  grain  food 
to  go  with  it.  Stable  manure  is  regarded  by  most 
farmei's  as  the  standard  form  of  plant  food.  Yet  it 
is  not  at  all  what  one  would  call  a  balanced  ration  for 
most  plants.  It  is  very  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid, 
and  is  useful  chiefly  for  supplying  nitrogen.  There 
is  much  more  reason  for  adding  the  minerals  to  stable 
manure  than  there  is  for  feeding  grain  with  clover 
hay.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  pays  us  to  add  at  least 
30  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  75  pounds  of  dis¬ 
solved  rock  to  every  ton  of  average  stable  manure. 
This  might  not  pay  on  the  large  stock  farms  where 
immense  quantities  of  manure  are  annually  produced, 
but  wherever  fertilizers  are  used  at  all,  we  believe 
that  it  will  pay  well  to  reinforce  the  manure  in  this 
way. 

© 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  favored  the  so-called  Loud  bill 
before  Congress,  which  was  designed  to  change  the 
rates  charged  for  certain  mail  matter.  At  present, 
certain  publishers  are  permitted  to  send  vast  numbers 
of  so-called  “  sample  copies  ”  and  advertising  circulars 
at  cheap  rates,  thus  running  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  in  debt  and  unjustly  competing  with  other  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  Loud  bill  would  have  remedied  this,  and 
yet  the  House  defeated  it  by  a  vote  of  161  to  1 19.  The 
one  great  argument  against  the  bill  was  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  charge  too  much  for  carrying  the  mails. 
The  figures  given  on  page  166  were  not  disputed — in 
fact,  they  might  be  made  stronger.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  obtain  as  cheap  railroad  service  as  is  given 
private  corporations,  the  Post  Office  Department 
would  pay  a  profit  each  yeflr.  which  might  be  applied 
to  extending  free  delivery  into  the  rural  districts. 
Congressmen  killed  the  Loud  bill  because  they  saw  the 
real  point  of  economy,  viz  : — a  reduction  of  rates  of 
railroad  service  to  a  fair  margin. 

O 

For  several  years,  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce 
the  adoption  of  some  flower  as  the  National  emblem  of 
the  LTnited  States,  Societies  have  been  formed  for 
this  purpose,  and  many  are  the  flowers  advocated. 
The  little  Mayflower  or  Trailing  Arbutus  was  for  a 
time  first  favorite  ;  it  was  one  of  the  flowers  seen  hy 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  and  was  the  first  blossom 
to  greet  Washington  after  his  Winter  at  Valley  Forge. 
Hut  it  has  long  been  the  recognized  emblem  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  is  thus  unavailable.  Goldenrod.  sunflower, 
Aster.  Pond  lily  and  a  host  of  other  plants  have  been 


suggested  for  the  vacant  place,  and  now  the  Colum¬ 
bine  is  a  strongly-indorsed  candidate.  While  not  dis¬ 
tinctively  American,  it  is  found  all  over  the  country, 
its  varieties  give  us  the  hues  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  its  botanical  name,  Aquilegia  (from  aquila,  an 
eagle)  recalls  our  National  coat-of-arms.  But  we 
think  that  the  adoption  of  any  National  emblem  must 
spring  from  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people,  and  de¬ 
pends  upon  more  than  mere  sentiment.  We  live  in 
stirring  times  and,  out  of  the  storm  and  stress  of 
present-day  history,  some  emblem  may  spring  into 
prominence  that  will  mean  more  than  the  selection  of 
sentiment. 

O 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  analysis  of  a  fertilizer  will  not  tell  us  all  that  we 
wish  to  know  about  it.  The  manufacturer  may  take 
the  organic  nitrogen  from  any  of  a  dozen  different 
sources,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  may  vary  somewhat 
in  its  agricultural  value.  Even  the  chemist  who 
analyzes  the  fertilizer  cannot  always  detect  the  differ¬ 
ent  forms  that  compose  the  mixture.  We  see,  there¬ 
fore,  that  those  who  buy  the  manufactured  or  mixed 
goods  must  depend,  to  quite  an  extent,  on  the  reputa¬ 
tion  and  honor  of  the  manufacturer.  Our  fertilizer 
laws  have  done  much  to  drive  fraudulent  concerns  out 
of  business,  but  even  with  more  stringent  laws,  the 
farmer  must  depend  more  or  less  on  the  manufacturer's 
word.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  so-called  “  trade 
valuations  “  are  not  absolutely  safe  guides  for  buying. 
They  give  us  a  fair  chance  for  comparison,  and  that  is 
about  all.  We  advise  readers  to  deal  with  well-known 
and  standard  firms  who  have  been  in  the  business  for 
years,  and  whose  goods  vary  but  little  in  composition 
from  year  to  year. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Nitrogen  and  Potash  tried  to  walk  alone; 

Fell  down  like  a  jellyfish,  without  a  bit  of  bone. 

Nitrogen  and  Potash  couldn’t  live  without 

Phosphorus  to  stiffen  them,  as  they  walked  about. 

Phosphorus  and  Potash,  big  in  paunch  and  bone, 

Lacked  the  legs  of  Nitrogen,  and  thus  could  only  groan. 

Nitrogen  and  Phosphate,  head  and  legs  complete, 

Was  a  poor  dyspeptic  without  Potash  there  to  eat. 

Nitrogen  is  leg,  sir,  Phosphorus  is  head  ; 

Potash  stands  for  stomach — nothing  answers  in  its  stead. 

No  use  ever  trying  two  of  them  together, 

All  the  three  must  be  on  hand,  or  there’ll  be  stormy  weather. 

We  want  plenty  of  peace. 

Nitrates  for  young  plants. 

Chilled  steal— a  cool  theft. 

The  dyspeptic  dines  and  whines. 

Laziness  is  a  preventable  disease. 

I  shall  stick  to  sheep,  said  Mr.  Tick. 

The  robber  hen  is  a  lay  bore  bureau. 

It’s  time  to  put  the  chemicals  on  the  clover. 

A  dog  mat  ic  performance — jumping  on  the  dog. 

Wheat  brings  $1.05  to  $1.12  per  bushel  in  London. 

The  lazy  man  dissolves  his  chances  at  a  sit  rate  solution. 

A  proper  fraction— giving  the  wife  one-tliird  of  your  earnings. 

Are  you  willing  to  measure  your  future  by  the  average  of  your 
past  ? 

Clover  hay  is  nearly  a  balanced  ration  for  both  plants  and 
animals. 

Don’t  tell  a  man  to  “  root  hog  or  die"  when  lie  doesn’t  know 
how  to  root. 

White  reflects— black  absorbs— the  man  with  the  “white" 
character — is  clean. 

A  tub  silo.  It  seems  as  though  almost  any  one  could  build  one 
after  the  article  on  page  152. 

Who  can  tell  how  to  hold  back  the  bloom  on  northern-growing 
plum  trees  to  dodge  the  frost  ? 

Read  the  dairy  notes  on  page  210.  Raise  more  nitrogen  for  the 
silo.  Keep  white  lead  out  of  it. 

IE  trout  will  bring  $1  per  pound,  why  do  not  farmers  raise  them 
and  flood  the  market?  Ask  the  farmers  who  have  tried  to  do  it  ! 

A  proposed  bill  in  New  Jersey  would  give  a  tax  rebate  to  all 
farmers  who  put  a  set  of  wide-tired  wheels  on  their  wagons. 

Mr.  Morse,  on  page  212,  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  way 
fertilizers  have  helped  increase  the  products  of  his  dairy  farm. 
Fertilizers  have  helped  to  enlarge  his  herd. 

The  modern  tool  known  as  the  weeder  was  invented  by  Mr.  Z. 
Breed,  of  New  Hampshire.  Probably  50  years  hence  people  will 
begin  to  talk  about  a  monument  to  his  memory  ! 

United  States  Senator  Vest  tells  of  an  army  mule  left  in 
Alaska  which  became  so  lonesome  that  it  deliberately  walked 
into  the  ocean  and  committed  suicide!  A  nice  place  that  for  a 
man  to  go  to! 

Permit  us  to  introduce  Miss  Vigna  Catjang  otherwise  Miss 
Cow  Pea.  Why  is  she  like  a  feline  tight  ?  One  is  a  cat  jang  and 
the  other  is  a  cat  jangle.  One  gathers  nitrogen  and  the  other 
seeks  night-row  in. 

The  farmers  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  are  much  exercised  over  a 
pending  ordinance  in  Philadelphia  prohibiting  the  hauling  of 
loose  hay  through  the  streets.  The  farmers’  organizations  are 
discussing  the  matter,  and  protesting  against  it. 

The  farmer  who  takes  no  pains  to  save  and  use  all  the  manure 
possible,  on  the  farm,  and  then  tries  to  make  up  for  his  wasteful¬ 
ness  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  is  engaged  in  a  very 
foolish  piece  of  business.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  good,  they 
are  helpful,  they  are  invaluable  in  many  cases,  but  they  cannot 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  fertility  leached  out  of  that  manure  pile 
under  the  eaves,  or  drained  out  of  the  barnyard  into  the  creek. 
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How  Many  Hoes 

Would  it  take  to  work  20  acres  of  corn  in  a  day?  How  many  dollars  would  tlie  hoeing  cost?  A  big  boy  and  a 
horse  can  weed  and  cultivate  20  acres  of  almost  any  crop  in  a  day  with  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Culti¬ 
vator.  The  greatest  labor — time — money  saving  farm  implement  of  the  century. 

“I  consider  tlie  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator  a  God-send  to 
the  farmers.  This  year  I  cultivated  eighty  acres  of  land  in  corn,  peanuts,  soja 
beans  and  black  peas.  I  went  over  this  whole  crop  every  four  days,  thereby 


nipping  in  the  bud  all  the  grass  and  weeds  that  were  continually  starting,  and 
keeping  the  crop  in  excellent  growing  condition  all  the  time.  On  my  peanut 
crop  alone  it  saved  its  cost  in  labor.  The  Success  Weeder  and  Cultivator  is  a 
labor  saver  and  a  yield  increaser.  It  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw  for  putting  in 
clover  seed.  I  find  many  uses  for  it,  and  do  not  think  a  farmer  can  work  to 
the  best  advantage  without  one.”  A.  F.  Mathews. 

W avekJjY,  Va.,  1898. 


“The  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator  does  its  work  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  is  the  most  perfect  agricultural  machine  I  ever  used.  I  raised 
six  acres  of  corn  last  year,  and  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  saved  me  more 
than  its  cost  in  tlie  cultivation  of  this  crop  alone.  Two  of  my  neighbors,  to 
whom  I  loaned  mine,  have  asked  me  to  order  weeders  for  them.  I  am  sure  I 
can  sell  a  good  many  of  them.  J  did  no  hand  hoeing  on  my  corn  last  season, 
and  my  neighbors  remarked  on  the  entire  absence  of  weeds  from  my  corn 
fields.  Hand  hoeing  is  the  hardest  and  most  expensive  part  of  cultivation.” 

West  North  field,  Mass.,  January  11,  1898.  S.  Corse. 


HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 

glob  WEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 

is  the  only  weeder  made  with  flat  teeth — twice  as  flexible,  durable  and  effective  as  round  teeth. 
Liberal  inducements  to  farmers  and  others  to  sell  the  Success  Weeder. 


BeWare  of 
Infringements. 


The  first  order  from  your  town  will  secure  special  price  and  agency. 

Write  for  full  information;  be  sure  to  give  name  of  county. 

D.  V.  H  ALLOC  K  &  SON,  Box  SOS,  YORK,  RA. 


Sugar  Beets.. 

Their  Profitable  Cultivation. 

A  pamphlet — 40  pages — with 
tlie  above  title,  written  by  Dr. 
Maerker,  an  eminent  authority 
on  the  cultivation  of  Sugar  Beets 
in  Germany,  will  be  sent  free  to 
anyone  who  thinks  of  raising  Sugar 
Beets  this  year.  This  pamphlet  is 
interesting  and  instructive,  It  tells 
the  best  fertilizers  to  use  and  how  to 
use  them  It  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Please  ask  for  it. 

M.  HARRIS, 

P.  O.  Address,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE-WINNING 


POTATOES 


For 
You. 

Most  all  gardeners  and  produce  growers  de¬ 
sire  tine  potatoes;  If  they  used  good  Fertilizers, 
they  would  have  more  general  success.  ~ 

of  the  wise  U - 

and  use 


_  Be  one 

PHELPS  POTATO 
SPECIAL  FERTILIZER,” 

—not  the  cheap  kind,  for  “cheap”  grades  mean  1 
poor  crops,  but  the  sort  that  is  good  value  be¬ 


tas  prr  TON  DELIVERED,  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 
Extra  discount  on  car  lots.  Prices  quoted  on 
special  mixtures.  Don’t  delay.  Write  to-day. 

PHELPS  FERTILIZER  CO.. 

PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


OOOO1 


Profits 


of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  for  “ Home  Mixing." 


is  one  of  the  three  im¬ 
portant  ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitro¬ 
gen.  Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 
failure. 


Potash 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 


SAVE  MONEY.— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

You  hive  tha  fconoflt  of  tho  Agonts’  Commission  and  the  Middleman's  profit. 

ANALYSIS  Pll0s-  Acid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 

'  percent.  percent.  percent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25  4  to  5  .  $32  00  per  ton 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer  9  to  10  2  to  3  2  to  3  1600  “ 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer .  9  to  10  2^to3^£  4  to  5  2000  “ 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer .  11  to  12  3  to  4  4  to  6  21  00 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer .  9  to  10  3)£  to  AV.  6  to  7  33  00  “ 

Bone  and  Meat . .  13  to  15  4  to  5  .  18  00  “ 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AHD  CORK 

■told  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Oircular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


Canada  Unleached 

Hardwood  _ 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Out. 


A  Natural 

Fertilizer 


for  all  kinds  of 

Field  and  Carden 

Crop.  Supplied  in  car- 


iAni 

ira/vra load  'lots,  direct  from 
V \jU  Canadian  storehouses,  in 
bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  un- 
k\  der  personal  supervision. 

J(TT  Guaranteed  quality  and 
V  .  weight.  Write  for  free  pam- 
phletand  price-list. 

\3l  f*  r-  lalor, 

a5*58*  Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  Co. 


— Hlkhest  (Trades  at  lowest  prices. 
rcrilllZClS  HUBBARD  Jc  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 


FERTILIZERS. 

High  Grade  Packing  House  Fert  ilizer.  SOLD  DIRECT 
TO  FARMERS  AT  $17  PER  TON.  Late  analysis  by 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shows.  Ammonia  S 
per  cent.  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  30  per  cent.  No 
adulteration.  Always  reliable,  tine,  dry,  and  drillable. 
NO  MIDDLEMEN.  NO  COMMISSIONS. 

THE  CLEVELAND  PROVISION  CO.,Cleveland, 0 

READER 

BASIC  SLAG 

Is  a  wonderful  chemical  production  of  iron, 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime. 

It  is  pure,  available  and  healthy.  The  plants  like  it, 
the  roots  absorb  It.  While  the  sun  draws  it  up  In  the 
sap.  and  makes  it  to  fatten  the  fruit. 

It  is  the  Purest  Phosphate  In  the  world. 

Every  pound  of  it  is  Available  In  the  Ground. 

It  contains  Iron  and  Manganese  plant  food. 

Every  pound  of  Basic  Slag  is  plant  food. 

It.  contains  no  Sulphuric  acid  to  sour  the  Land. 

It  contains  no  Water,  no  Weed  Seeds. 

See  the  Ohio  Report. 

It  is  good  for  Wheat.  Rye,  Oats,  and  Corn. 

It  is  good  for  Meadows,  for  Grass  for  Lawns. 

It  is  good  for  Trees,  for  small  fruits  and  Flowers. 

It  Is  good  for  Garden-truck.  It,  is  Odorless. 

It,  Lasts,  and  makes  the  Plants  grow  with  Vigor. 

It  is  cheap,  clean,  pleasant  to  handle,  and  profitable. 
Why  pay  a  high  price  for  Superphosphates  to  sour 
your  land,  breed  bugs,  weed  seeds,  and  sorrel. 

THTPO  As  ,hey  11  ve  Krow  hungry  for  food 
I  If  k  \  And  unless  there  is  phosphorus  in  the 
|  IILLO  ground. 

The  leaves  will  grow  yellow  and  curl 
While  the  fruit  will  dwindle  and  die.  Then  fertilize 
your  trees  and  the  farm  with  Purk  Basic  Slag. 

JACOB  REESE, 

1  400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

How  many  of  our  housewives  use  a 
whisk  broom  for  sprinkling  clothes  ?  It 
is  a  great  convenience,  and  does  the  work 
far  better  than  the  fingers. 

* 

A  hygienic  vegetable  stand  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  novelty,  which  offers  a  useful  sug¬ 
gestion  for  housekeepers  whose  storage 
room  is  limited.  It  consists  of  a  square 
wire  bin,  having  a  high  back,  on  which 
are  three  other  sloping  bins,  suggestive 
in  shape  of  newspaper  racks.  The  open- 
meshed  wire  permits  one  to  notice 
whether  any  of  the  vegetables  are  de¬ 
caying,  and  it  can  always  be  kept  sweet 
and  clean. 

* 

An  electric  scrubbing  machine  is  one 
of  the  newest  labor-saving  devices.  It 
is  intended  for  use  in  one  of  the  great 
office  buildings, where  the  scrub-woman’s 
wages  amount  to  a  considerable  item. 
The  machine  is  quite  heavy,  running  on 
rubber-tired  wheels,  with  three  revolving 
brushes,  which  are  pressed  into  position 
by  a  spring  attachment.  The  machine  can 
be  operated  by  attachment  to  an  electric- 
light  wire,  and  the  force  of  the  brushes 
keeps  it  moving,  so  that  the  operator 
has  to  do  little  beyond  guiding  it. 

* 

We  have  received  a  good  many  com¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  working  dress 
for  women.  All  our  farm  housewives 
believe  in  the  necessity  for  neat  and 
suitable  clothes,  during  their  daily  work. 
Here  is  a  comment  from  a  reader  in 
Pennsylvania  suggesting  that  the  farmer 
himself  needs  more  education  in  neat¬ 
ness  than  his  wife  : 

Having  read  with  interest  the  articles  on  dress 
for  working  women,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Does 
the  ordinary  farmer,  as  a  rule,  notice  how  his  wife 
and  daughters  are  dressed  when  doing  their 
daily  work  ?  If  he  does,  does  he  care  how  they 
look  ?  Or  does  our  broad  land  contain  more 
farmers  who  take  more  pride  in  their  wives’  and 
daughters’  dress  and  appearance  than  they  do 
in  their  horses  and  colts  ?  I  hold  that  women,  on 
the  farm,  generally  are  more  particular  in  their 
dress  than  men.  For  example,  observe  the  men 
at  one  of  the  sales  which  are  usually  held  now, 
or  at  a  barn  raising.  They  are  always  more  un¬ 
tidy  in  their  dress  than  the  women,  and  certainly 
deserve  the  derisive  appellation  of  “  hayseed.” 
Tell  me,  have  the  women  yet  earned,  or  do  they 
deserve,  such  a  reproach  on  their  dress,  or  man¬ 
ners,  in  comparison  with  the  men  ?  The  only 
derisive  name,  or  approach  to  one,  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  one  sometimes  hears,  “She  looks  like  a 
farmer’s  wife.”  Let  the  men  keep  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  with  the  women,  and  there  would  be  no 
need  for  slighting  comment  from  town  dwellers 
concerning  either  sex. 

* 

One  of  the  great  conveniences  of  mod¬ 
ern  shopping  is  the  ability  to  purchase 
either  skirts  or  waists  readymade,  sep¬ 
arately  or  together.  The  separate  waists 
came  first,  and  their  extensive  use  natur¬ 
ally  resulted  in  a  call  for  separate  skirts, 
which  are  now  furnished  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  material,  from  cheap  serge  to 
rich  silk-lined  brocade.  The  fact  that 
separate  waists  are  not  “goingout”  is 
shown  by  the  experience  of  one  great 
New  York  firm,  which  received  in  one 
consignment  2,000  French  waists.  They 
were  elaborately  made,  retailing  at  from 
$22  to  $40  each,  but  they  were  all  sold, 
and  the  order  duplicated,  in  an  incred¬ 
ibly  short  time.  Most  of  the  imported 
waists  are  very  elaborately  trimmed 
with  narrow  tucks,  made  horizontally, 
vertically,  diagonally,  and  in  fact,  in 
every  way  that  the  dressmaker’s  in¬ 
genuity  can  suggest.  While  the  necks 
are  still  elaborately  trimmed,  we  do  not 
see  the  bow  at  the  back,  after  the  style 
of  last  year,  but  some  bow,  loops  or 
cravat  is  worn  in  the  front.  Cravats  of 
cream-white  Liberty  silk,  or  of  lace  or 
muslin,  are  very  much  worn,  although 
they  look  a  little  incongruous  with  heavy 
winter  coats. 


Little  receptacles  for  collar  buttons  or 
similar  trifles  made  in  the  shape  of  a  Con¬ 
tinental  cocked  hat,  were  noted  in  a 
window  full  of  paper  decorations  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  week.  They  were 
formed  of  a  small  round  box,  about  two 
inches  wide  and  one  inch  deep,  fastened 
to  a  disk  of  heavy  paper  an  inch  larger, 
all  around,  than  the  box.  The  disk  was 
bent  up  against  the  box  in  three  places, 
so  as  to  look  like  the  brim  of  a  three- 
cornered  hat,  while,  at  one  side,  were 
stiff  little  paper  plumes  fastened  by  a 
rosette.  The  national  colors  were  used, 
the  box  being  white,  while  the  hat  brim 
was  blue  on  one  side  and  red  on  the 
other.  Boxes  covered  with  crape  paper 
are  made  in  great  variety,  a  pretty 
style  being  made  in  a  heart  shape. 
These  are  two  inches  deep  and  about  six 
inches  in  diameter.  The  foundation  is 
of  pasteboard,  covered  with  red  crape 
paper  put  on  smoothly,  a  little  frill  of 
the  same  finishing  the  edge  of  the  top. 
The  box  is  lined  with  the  same  paper, 
the  bottom  having  a  single  thickness  of 
cotton  batting,  sprinkled  with  sachet 
powder  and  covered  with  the  paper,  to 
form  a  little  pad.  Some  of  these  heart- 
boxes  have  a  slender  handle  covered  with 
twisted  paper,  and  decorated  with  a 
bunch  of  red  paper  Carnations. 

A  FARMER’S  WIFE’S  SOLUTION  OF 
THE  HIRED-HELP  PROBLEM. 

So  far  as  the  help  indoors  is  concerned, 

I  feel  that  I  have  no  great  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  I  rarely  engage  help  when  I 
am  able  to  be  about  the  house.  When 
it  has  been  necessary  to  procure  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  we  have,  in  most  cases,  been  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  procuring  good, 
willing,  trusty  help.  I  believe  in  paying 
good,  liberal  wages,  all  a  girl  can  earn, 
also  that  it  is  our  duty  to  treat  her 
kindly,  allowing  her  to  sit  at  our  table, 
enjoy  the  comforts  and.  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  privileges  of  our  home. 

My  husband  teaches  school  through 
the  Fall  and  Winter,  which  necessitates 
keeping  a  hired  man  to  look  after  the 
stock  and  things  about  the  farm.  With 
us,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  a 
capable  man,  whose  manners  are  pleas¬ 
ant  about  our  home,  and  one  whom 
we  are  not  in  constant  fear  of  poisoning 
and  polluting  the  minds  of  ou :  growing 
boys.  When  such  a  man  is  found,  my 
husband  has  it  specified  in  the  bargain 
that  he  shall  be  ever  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  indoors  as  well  as  out.  He  is 
to  turn  the  washing  machine  and  wring¬ 
er,  bring  tubs  and  wash  water,  put  out 
clotheslines,  and  empty  slops  after  wash¬ 
ing,  etc.  This  lightens  the  burdens  of 
one  of  the  hardest  days  in  the  week.  We 
pay  him  good  wages,  have  his  clothes 
washed,  ironed  and  mended  just  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  the  family.  He  sits 
at  our  table,  and  has  a  warm,  cozy  room 
of  his  own,  provided  with  a  good  bed  and 
othei  necessary  and  convenient  articles 
of  furniture.  In  return,  we  demand  re¬ 
spect  and  cheerful  obedience  to  our 
wishes. 

I  have  been,  for  some  time,  in  poor 
health,  but  am  blessed  with  a  kind  hus¬ 
band  who  appreciates  my  efforts  and 
does  all  he  can  to  lighten  the  burdens 
that  would  otherwise  fall  heavily  on  not' 
overstrong  shoulders.  Four  little  boys 
gladden  our  household,  and  since  their 
infancy,  have  been  taught  to  wait  upon 
themselves  and  save  mamma  many  a 
weary  step.  They  have  been  taught  the 
importance  of  having  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing  and  having  everything  in  its  place, 
a  lesson  which  cannot  but  be  a  blessing 
to  them  all  the  way  through  life,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  know  for  themselves 
where  to  find  their  books,  toys,  clothing, 
etc.,  without  calling  on  mamma  or 
turning  the  house  upside  down  to  find 
the  desired  article.  They  have  been 


taught  to  wipe  dishes,  set  the  table,  sew 
on  their  missing  buttons,  repair  their 
broken-down  suspenders,  polish  their 
shoes,  dress  the  younger  brothers,  and 
many  other  things  equally  useful  and 
helpful.  Each  has  his  little  chores  set 
apart  for  him  to  perform,  thus  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  the  many  little  con¬ 
tentions  which  might  arise  under  other 
circumstances.  They  fill  the  wood-box, 
bring  in  the  kindlings,  feed  the  chickens, 
bring  small  pails  of  water  for  the  reser¬ 
voir,  and  at  the  same  time,  learn  their 
little  lessons  of  duty  and  responsibility. 

The  farmer’s  wife  who  does  the  work 
necessary  for  a  large  family,  entertains 
all  the  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  vast  amount  of  time  for  reading, 
recreation  or  fancy  work.  I  do  not  think 
it  the  duty  of  any  farmer's  wife  to  devote 
all  her  time  and  strength  to  her  work  or 
family.  I  would  say  take  time  occasion¬ 
ally  to  make  a  bit  of  pretty  fancy  work 
to  brighten  up  the  home.  I  f  you  have 
flowers,  steal  out  among  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  if  you  have  an  instrument, 
sit  down  and  play  or  sing — both  if  you 
can.  Music  and  flowers  do  much  towards 
driving  away  care,  and  resting  our  tired, 
worn-out  nerves  and  bodies.  When  you 
return  to  your  duties,  everything  will 
assume  a  different  aspect,  and  more  can 
be  accomplished  than  if  you  had  re¬ 
mained  toiling  away  at  your  post. 

If  the  husband  and  wife  are  partners, 
then  why  not  work  in  partnership  ? 
Should  the  husband  kindly  offer  to  do 
the  churning,  or  draw  a  pail  of  fresh 
water,  don't  fail  to  let  him  do  so,  and 
don’t  fail  to  express  your  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  such  favors.  Perhaps 
you  may  some  day  turn  the  grindstone 
for  him  to  sharpen  his  ax  or  the  mowing- 
machine  knives,  or  mend  your  arms-full 
of  grain  bags  which  might  otherwise  be 
thrown  aside  and  new  ones  bought  in 
their  stead.  Or,  in  the  absence  of  the 
husband  or  hired  man,  how  often  could 
you  put  the  shivering  stock  in  the  barn, 
or  lead  the  thirsty,  faithful  horses  to  the 
water  tank,  feed  the  pigs,  etc.  ?  I  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
farmer’s  wife  to  do  any  or  all  of  these 
things.  Let  not  the  dividing  line  between 
man's  and  woman's  work  be  too  closely 
drawn . 

1  do  my  housework,  whenever  possible, 
with  the  help  of  my  husband  and  child¬ 
ren,  in  preference  to  keeping  hired  help. 
I  do  not  expect  to  accomplish  everything 
all  in  one  day,  but  do  all  I  can,  striving 
to  do  what  most  needs  doing  to-day,  and 
leaving  the  rest  until  the  morrow  or 
some  more  convenient  time.  I  do  my 
own  work,  because  I  esteem  it  a  labor  of 
love  ;  because  I  love  my  family,  my  home 
and  its  surroundings,  and  take  pleasure 
in  making  it  as  pleasant  and  comfortable 
as  possible  ;  because  I  know  the  tastes, 
likes  and  dislikes  better  than  any  one 
else  ;  because  we  understand  each  other's 
dispositions,  temperaments  and  short¬ 
comings,  and  can  in  this  way  avoid  many 
jars  and  misunderstandings  that  might 
arise  with  hired  help  about  the  home. 
I  prefer  to  do  my  own  work  because  I 
feel  a  freedom  and  independence  in  so 
doing  that  those  never  feel  who  must  de¬ 
pend  on  others  to  do  for  them. 

MRS.  A.  R.  PHILLIPS. 


other  interesting  notes  of  interest  to 
her,  also  the  little  gems  that  often 
float  around  in  newspapers,  she  will, 
after  a  time,  have  something  that  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  her  to  read  in 
after  years,  and  the  doing  of  it  will  be  a 
very  pleasing  occupation,  aunt  rachkl. 

Alcoholism  in  Nursing  Mothers. — In 
a  recent  number  of  a  journal  devoted  to 
the  diseases  of  children,  it  is  said  that  a 
case  was  narrated  a  short  time  ago  of  an 
infant  that  suffered  from  grave  symp¬ 
toms  through  alcoholic  indulgence  on 
the  part  of  the  wet  nurse.  This  nurse, 
doubtless,  thought  that,  by  indulging 
freely  in  alcoholic  stimulants,  she  was 
not  only  giving  pleasure  to  herself,  but 
at  the  same  time  doing  her  duty  by  the 
baby.  The  belief  is  still  widespread  that 
a  generous  allowance  of  alcohol  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  production  of  breast  milk 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  quality.  The 
superstition  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  is  hard  to 
kill.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  it  is 
quite  an  erroneous  one  ;  certainly,  nurs¬ 
ing  mothers  should  partake  of  a  liberal 
diet,  but  stimulants  are  not  a  necessary 
part  of  it.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  moderate  quantities  is 
indicated ,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  unnecessary 
as  well  as  harmful.  If  the  milk  is  not 
so  plentiful  as  it  should  be,  the  mother 
should  eat  plenty  of  farinaceous  food 
and  good  butcher’s  meat,  and  drink 
cow’s  milk. 
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_  Ideas  in  j§j 
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24  plain  and  fancy  stitches. 
Embroidery,  Knitting,  Cro¬ 
cheting,  and  the  new  knot  in 
hemstitching,  in  the  March 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 

How  to  dress  well,  the  best 
fashions  for  moderate  cost, 
also  in  this  number. 

**“Send  25  cents  for  a  three 
months’  trial  subscription. 
One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia 


Good  eyes  are  precious  1  Send  stamp  for  valuable 
ill’d  book,  How  to  Preserve  Vision  from  Infancy  to 
Old  Age.  A  revelation.  Gardiner  Co.,  695  B’way,  N.Y. 


SEND  FOR  A  BICYCLE 

High  Grade  ’98  Models,  *14  to  *40. 
GREAT  CLEARINC  SALE  of  ’97  and  >96 

models,  best  makes,  *9.?i»  to  *18.  Sent  on 
approval  without  a  cent  payment.  Free  use 
of  wheel  to  our  agents.  Write  for  our  new 
plan  "How  to  Earn  a  Bicycle”  and  make 
money.  SPECIAL  THIS  W EEK-40high 
grade  ’97  models  [slightly  shopworn),  *10.76 
each.  “Wanderings  Awheel,”  a  souvenir 
book  of  art,  FREE  for  stamp  while  they  last. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  293  Avenue  K..  Chicago. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Speaking  of  thrift,  a  German  girl  told 
me  that,  in  the  old  country,  when  chil¬ 
dren  go  out  to  play,  they  have  a  little 
bag  on  the  arm,  and  are  instructed  to 
pick  up  and  deposit  therein  every  feather 
they  see  on  the  ground.  They  are  taught 
to  save  from  their  cradles. 

If  every  woman  who  begins  to  keep 
house  would  procure  a  scrap-book  and, 
at  odd  moments,  paste  in  the  marriages 
and  obituaries  of  her  near  friends,  and 


NEW  BECKER 

Washing  Machine. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  ali 
other  Machines.  County  rights  for 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  free 

N.  G.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 


High 

Arm 


64  West  Van  Boren 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
save  110  to  125.  No  money  In  advanee. 
*00  Kenwood  Machine  for  92X.00 

*60  Arlington  Hack  Inc  for  *18.60 

Singer*  (Made  by  us)  *8,  *11.60,  *16 
and  27  other  styles.  All  attachment*  FKKK 
We  pay  freight.  Buy  from  factory.  Save 
agents  large  profits.  Over  100,000  la  nee. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  FKKK. 
Write  at  once.  Addrat*  (In  rail). 
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The  Garden. 


FOOD  FOR  DAINTY  PLANTS. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  GREENHOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

The  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  under 
glass  progresses  very  slowly  ;  conditions 
are  entirely  different  from  field  culture, 
and  there  is  always  the  risk  of  injury 
from  a  too  highly  concentrated  food. 
Many  florists  continue  to  experiment 
with  various  chemicals,  but  in  a  small 
way.  A  leading  New  York  florist,  who 
grows  a  variety  of  stove,  greenhouse  and 
garden  plants,  on  being  asked  whether 
he  knew  any  substitute  for  stable  man¬ 
ure  in  greenhouse  and  garden,  answered: 

“  Yes,  we  have  been  using,  for  some 
time,  a  fertilizing  compound  which  gives 
us  great  satisfaction.  It  is  compounded 
from  dead  animals,  bone,  night  soil,  gar¬ 
bage,  and  in  fact,  all  the  refuse  material 
from  city  waste,  dried  and  reduced.  It 
is  a  slightly  fibrous  material,  suggestive 
of  leaf  mold.  At  present  it  appears  to 
be  manufactured  in  a  small  way,  and  is 
not  widely  known  among  cultivators. 
We  find  it  excellent  for  palms  and  ferns, 
and  indeed  for  pot  plants  generally.” 

“  In  what  proportion  is  it  used  ?” 

“  Ordinarily,  we  mix  it  with  the  soil 
in  the  proportion  of  one  barrel  of  fertil¬ 
izer  to  10  barrels  of  soil,  but  it  may  be 
used  in  greater  quantity  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  We  find  the  same  material 
excellent  in  a  lawn  dressing.” 

“  Do  you  use  this  fertilizer  alone  as  a 
lawn  dressing  ?” 

“  No,  we  make  a  mixture  consisting  of 
one  two-horse  load  of  spent  manure  from 
hotbeds,  four  barrels  of  hard- wood  ashes, 
and  two  barrels  of  the  fertilizer.  This 
makes  an  excellent  dressing,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  weeds  being  introduced 
by  it.” 

Chemicals  in  the  Greenhouse. 

“  There  are  several  chemical  manures 
made  for  greenhouse  use,  are  there  not?” 

“  Yes,  Alberts’  high-grade  chemical 
fertilizer  is  quite  largely  used  abroad, 
and  to  a  less  extent,  in  this  country  ;  it 
is  quite  expensive,  and  a  good  deal  of 
care  must  be  observed  in  its  use.  Jadoo 
fiber  has  attracted  much  attention  of 
late  ;  this  is  made  from  peat  moss  treated 
with  chemical  fertilizers  in  liquid  form. 
A  good  many  years  ago,  the  attention  of 
a  German  chemist  was  attracted  by  the 
great  wastes  or  prairies,  overgrown  with 
heather,  in  the  vicinity  of  Liineburg  auf 
der  Heide,  a  town  in  lower  northern  Ger¬ 
many.  These  heather-grown  prairies, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Scottish  moors, 
were  covered  with  a  deposit  of  vegetable 
matter,  consisting  of  Sphagnum  moss 
and  interwoven  heather  roots,  a  quantity 
of  fine  sand  being  driven  into  it  by  sweep¬ 
ing  winds  from  banks  of  sand  strata. 
The  chemist  was  impressed  with  the 
value  of  this  material  as  a  medium  for 
conveying  plant  nutriment,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  the  idea  was  adopted, 
being  first  introduced  in  England.  Our 
experience  does  not  lead  us  to  use  Jadoo 
to  the  exclusion  of  soil,  but  we  find  it  of 
value  when  placed  over  the  drainage 
material  in  the  flower  pot,  giving  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  roots  of  the  newly-potted 
plant,  and  acting  as  a  strainer  for  the 
water  and  to  keep  the  drainage  clear.” 

“  Does  the  fiber  retain  the  sand  present 
in  its  original  condition  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  this  is  removed  by  some  fanning 
process.  It  is  the  same  original  peat 
moss- which  furnishes  the  material  used 
as  bedding  for  horses.” 

“  Would  it  be  safe  for  one  having  lit¬ 
tle  experience  to  i’se  such  materials  as 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
in  liquid  form  in  the  greenhouse  ?” 

“1  don’t  think  so;  even  experienced 
florists  are  likely  to  meet  with  trouble 
in  using  these  substances.  We  do  not 
yet  understand  them  sufficiently,  and  it 
is  too  easy  to  give  an  overdose.  I  have 
seen  cases  of  apparent  disease  in  a  rose 
house,  very  puzzling  to  the  grower, 
prove  to  be  the  result  of  an  overdose 
of  this  concentrated  nourishment.  Some 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  growers  have  ex¬ 
perimented  quite  largely  with  these 
chemicals,  but,  in  their  case,  they  must 
not  only  know  the  influence  the  chem¬ 
ical  is  likely  to  exert  upon  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  general,  but  also  its  possible 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


influence  upon  the  variety  under  treat¬ 
ment,  since  all  varieties  cannot  be  treat¬ 
ed  alike.” 

“  In  addition  to  stable  manure,  what 
fertilizing  material  may  an  amateur  use 
in  garden  or  potting  soil,  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  good  results  ?” 

“  Ground  bone  ;  this  may  always  be 
added  with  advantage.  It  is  safe  to  use 
in  any  potting  soil,  and  is  of  benefit  to 
the  garden.  In  the  flower  bed,  I  would 
suggest  from  one  to  two  handfuls  of  the 
ground  bone  to  one  square  yard  of  surface, 
it  being  raked  in,  instead  of  spaded.” 

A  Magazine  of  Fertility. 

“  How  should  a  small  gardener  keep 
up  his  supply  of  soil  ?  ” 

“He  should  have  both  a  compost  heap 
and  a  rot-pile,  to  draw  upon  for  future 
fertility.  The  compost  heap  should  con¬ 
sist  of  good  sod  loam  and  well-rotted 
manure,  stacked  up  in  alternate  layers ; 
it  should  stand  at  least  a  year  before 
being  used  for  potting  and,  when  chop¬ 
ped  down  and  turned,  it  will  be  found  in 
fine  condition.  The  rot-pile  consists  of 
all  the  miscellaneous  trash  collected 
around  the  garden,  together  with  old 
soil  from  flower  pots  and  greenhouse 
benches.  All  is  left  to  weather  and 
decay,  until  it  may  be  chopped  down  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  leaf  mold,  adding 
some  air-slaked  lime  and  wood  ashes.  In 
crowded  European  localities,  where  leaf 
mold  is  difficult  to  obtain,  the  gardener 
looks  upon  his  rot-pile  as  a  bank  or 
magazine  of  fertility.  Fresh  supplies 
are  always  added  to  it  at  the  one  end. 
while  the  older  end  is  chopped  down, 
sifted,  and  used,  thus  keeping  a  supply 
of  uniform  age  and  quality  always 
ready.” 

The  soil  compost  described  forms  the 
basis  of  the  potting  soil  in  all  cases 
where  loam  is  called  for.  If  very  stiff, 
sand  is  added  to  give  a  looser  texture, 
the  proportion  of  sand  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  plants.  Many 
inexperienced  gardenei-s  take,  as  then- 
ideal  potting  soil,  what  they  describe  as 
“rich  black  dirt”,  which  may  contain 
little  nourishment,  despite  its  color. 
Select  sod  from  an  old  meadow,  stack  it 
in  the  manner  described,  chop  down  the 
pile,  when  properly  rotted  and,  after 
mixing  and  sifting,  no  one  need  fear  that 
such  loam  will  be  insufficient  for  the 
needs  of  all  ordinary  greenhouse  plants. 

Where  manure  is  used  as  a  top-dressing 
in  the  greenhouse,  it  must  not  be  used 
when  too  fresh,  or  the  fumes  arising 
from  it  will  cause  serious  damage.  Cases 
have  been  noted  where  a  heavy  top¬ 
dressing  of  cow  manure  caused  a  house¬ 
ful  of  roses  to  drop  all  their  lower 
leaves,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
some  cases  of  Black  spot  on  rose  leaves 
may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  Several 
years  ago,  commercial  growers  of  Perle 
des  Jardin  rose  were  sorely  troubled 
with  what  they  described  as  “bull-heads” 
— defective  buds  which  failed  properly  to 
mature.  This  condition  was  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  one  of  these  causes,  in 
the  opinion  of  experienced  growers, 
being  an  extra  heavy  top-dressing  of 
fresh  cow  manure.  The  gross  supply  of 
nutriment  was  too  much  for  the  plant  to 
assimilate,  just  as  over-rich  food  might 
produce  biliousness  in  the  human  sub¬ 
ject.  E.  T.  R. 


Emmeline 

THE  MODERN 

STOVE  POLISH 


No  other  polish 
has  so  larqe  a  sale. 
None  so  good. 

Jl.Prescott&Co.  New  York 

TEAS  COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set,  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
pounds  60o.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12o.  Send  for  new 
Illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mall 
10  pounds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
81  and  83  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  0.  Box  289. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years,  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you  Write  for  Samples. 

SOl.L,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


0  W.  INGER 


AGENTS  "Lra  SPS1® 

/Cwvlwv  your  business.  Write 

J Bond  Steel  Post  Co.  Adrian,  JUich. 


FARMERS  GAN  SAVE  MONEY 

on  Wire  Nails,  Fence  Wire,  Barbed  or  Plain  Twisted, 
Woven  Wire  Fencing  and  Poultry  Netting.  Price¬ 
list  free.  .JAMES  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


You  can  sec  Buchanan  Fence 

•without  running  against  it.  Painted  oak  stays  hold  all  wires 
^securely  in  place.  Top  wire  up  and  lower  wire  down.  Makes 
yi  neat  solid  and  durable  fence,  easily  seen 
?from  longdistance.  Secures  all  kinds  of  stock 
ind  will  he  as  good  in  ten  years  as  when 
built.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue. 

BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.  Box  13.  Smithville,  Ohio. 


What  Fence? 


OYOLONE  FENOE 

'of  course.  It’s  tho  best  that  yourS 
i  money  will  buy.  Every  horizontal , 
* Strand  Is  a  cable  of  two  lieavy\ 
k  wires.  Cables  take  tip  all  their  own  , 

fexpunttlon  and  contraction.^ 
I  You  can  build  100  rods  In  a  day. 


i  Cyclone  Fence  Com 

Hon?,  Mich. 


BOWEN 
,  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO , 


1 


fflfl  For  a  machine  to  build 
4)1  the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer.  r~ 

•  large  circular^'' 


Bend  for  1 


NORWALK. O. 


in 

i? 

♦o 

<o 

eO 

HELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 

with  or  without  lower  eable  barbed.  All  horizontal  lines 
arc  cables,  not  effected  by  heat  and  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  and  M.M.S.  Poultry  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Posts,  etc. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  DeKalb.  III. 


Seek-No-Further. 

With  two  heavy,  self-regulating  bars  at  the  top 
to  stop  horses,  and  close  meshes  at  bottom  to  bold 
pigs:  with  lb  cross  bars  to  the  rod,  and  all  from  best 
material,  we  think  Page  Fence  complete. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


•DO  YOU  LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHDOR?! 

Tf  you  don  t  the  fault  is  probably  in  tho  • 

•  “line  fence.  If  it  were  built  of  # 

jkeystone  woven  wire  fencing: 

^bhcre  could  be  no  trouble.  It  turns  everything  from  the^ 
i<mallesfc  pig  to  the  largest  horse  without  injury.  Expands^ 
ana  contracts  without  being  loose.  All  cross  wires  interwov*# 
•en—not  put  on  by  hand.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  it# 

•  write  us  direct.  We  pay  the  Freight.  # 

•Keystone  Woven  Wire  FenceCo.  10  Rush  St.  Peoria,  III.# 

tmotom#  tttiMMt*  •••••••• 

* 

to  $8.50  for  ma- 
'J'dchines  toweave 
your  own  fence  at 
12  to  25  cents  per 
rod.  Strongest  en¬ 
dorsements.  Send 
for  illustrated 
pamphlet  giving  valuable  Information  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance  for  agents  to  sell  fence 
and  machines.  STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Cauadaigua,  N.  Y. 

The  Only 

F actory  Made 

Fence 

in  with  heavy  upright  wire 


-In  one  piece,  and  a  per- 
P  feet  lock  to  hold  it. 
m/r  Made  of  hard  steel  wire, 
heavily  galvanized,  ami 
with  ample  provision 
for  contraction  and  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Lamb  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WE  PA  Y  FREIGHT  to  your  station 

We  have  adopted  tho  principle  of  selling  direct  to“U 
tho  farmer,  paying  the  freight,  thereby  saving  him  all_  J 
the  middle  man’s  profit.  j 

ADVANCE  FENCE  5 

Is  sold  at  a  price  that  makes  It  cheaper  than  the  use 

ANY  HAND  FENCE  MACHINE  MADE.  It  Is  the' 

CnilA  Thill  and  the  SUPERIOR  OF  MANY.' 

MjUHL  I  U  HLL  woven  wire  fences  on  the  market.  • 

NOTHING  SKIMPED — everything  THE  BEST. 5 

Extra  Special  discount  and  circulars  FREE,  Advance  Fence  Co.,  9  Old  Si.,  Peoria,  III. 


is 


f 


The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 
Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made.1 


Perfeci  Farm  Fence.’ 

steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom  wire: 


Made  of  best  doubly 
annealed  galvanized 
op  and  bottom  wires  No.  9.  All  other 
wires  No.l  1.  We  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  in  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  tbe  market — hence  more 
strength  and  durability.  Ourr 
I  nnn  |f«A|(entirely  new  feature, B 
L.UU|f  IVIIUIpatented),  provides 

? perfect  expansion  and  contrae- 
ion,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temper¬ 
atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  each 
foot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 


same  as  placing  one  coil  of  a  spiral  spring _  _ _ _ 

length  offence,  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop 


;  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 


every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 


OUR  LOOP  KNOT, 
them.  Where  we  have 

_  farmer  agents  wanted  in 

PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg,  Pa 


FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and- BnjlPLOMAS— World’s  Colum- 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal,  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lNt,'97 

CYT  Range  Illustrated  is  sold  only  from  our  own  wagons  at  a 
uniform  price  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plato  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid-up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  TORONTO,  CANADA,  and  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 


ITfWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods; 
NPequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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LIVE  STOCKS 

AND  DAIRY. 


In  the  recent  article  describing'  the 
sheep  farm  of  Mr.  T.  II.  King,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  that  “  mongrel  ”  rams 
were  used.  It  seems  that  the  best  two 
rams  on  the  farm  were  grades,  one  with 
Hampshire  blood  predominating,  and 
the  other  with  Cheviot.  These  two 


rams  were  bought  with  a  lot  of  ewes, 
and  proved  to  he  more  active  and  ser¬ 
viceable  than  registered  Shropshires. 
They  produced  most  of  the  earliest 
lambs,  and  the  lambs  were  in  good  shape 
for  market.  In  such  a  business,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  get  the  lambs  as 
early  as  possible.  If  the  lambs  were  to 
be  raised,  the  grade  rams  would  not  pay, 
but  where  the  lamb  “has  no  hope  for 
posterity,”  his  father  is  not  of  so  much 
importance. 


Dr.  James  Law  reports  an  interesting 
case  of  poisoning  by  lead,  which  he  re¬ 
cently  observed.  He  found  several  sick 
cows  suffering  from  nervous  disorders 
in  a  herd  from  which  one  had  but  re¬ 
cently  died.  An  examination  of  the  dead 
animal  revealed  nothing,  but  a  glance  at 
the  new  tub  silo  gave  the  reason.  It 
had  been  painted  inside  with  a  thin  coat 
of  lead  last  Summer,-  the  knots  being 
coated  again.  The  acetic  acid  developed 
in  the  ensilage  had  dissolved  some  of  the 
paint,  forming  the  poisonous  sugar  of 
lead,  lead  acetate.  By  prompt  treatment 
of  the  sick  animals,  they  were  saved, 
but  one  in  the  herd  apparently  well,  suc¬ 
cumbed  suddenly,  making  the  second 
victim.  Coal  tar  would  have  been  safe 
and  quite  effectual  in  covering  the  wood. 

There  are  many  farm  neighborhoods 
where  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible 
for  the  farmers  themselves  to  organize  a 
codperative  creamery  or  similar  enter¬ 
prise.  There  is  too  much  jealousy  and 
distrust  among  them.  Let  a  stranger 
familiar  with  such  work  come  into  this 
neighborhood,  and  he  will  sodn  organize 
these  farmers  and  get  them  to  put  up 
their  money  for  a  creamery  or  a  canning 
factory.  The  farmers  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  such  cooperation,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  organize  among  themselves. 
The  success  of  the  “creamery  shark  ”  is 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  this  peculiarity 
of  farmers.  He  knows  how  to  organize, 
and  he  demands  for  his  work  10  times 
what  it  is  worth.  There  are  honest  and 
reliable  houses  that  will  do  this  work  at 
a  fair  price,  and  their  business  is  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate. 


No  one  will  question  that  corn  is  the 
great  ensilage  crop  of  America.  No  other 
crop,  unless  it  be  sorghum,  will  produce 
an  equal  amount  of  food  material.  The 
only  drawback  in  its  use  seems  to  be 
that  the  food  is  not  properly  balanced. 
Although  the  corn  plant  contains  an 
abundance  of  starch  and  woody  matter, 
it  is  lacking  in  that  far  more  valuable 
material  known  as  protein.  This  flesh- 
and-milk-producing  nutrient  must  be 
supplied  by  adding  a  liberal  grain  ration 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  corn 
ensilage.  What  we  need  in  the  North 
to-day  is  the  more  general  use  of  a  plant, 
similar  to  the  cow  pea,  which  can  be 
harvested  at  the  same  time  and  mixed 
with  the  corn  in  filling  the  silo.  Some 
of  the  stations  have  found  that  the  best 
crop  for  this  purpose  is  the  medium  early 
green  Soja  bean,  recently  introduced 
from  Japan.  This  plant  can  be  made  to 
produce,  at  small  expense,  10  tons  of  en¬ 
silage  per  acre.  It  grows  rapidly,  and 
is  more  easily  harvested  than  the  cow 
pea.  A  mixed  ensilage  of  corn  and  Soja- 
bean  fodder,  about  half  and  half  by 
weight,  Contains  at  least  one-half  more 
of  the  flesh-forming  elements  than  clear 
corn  ensilage.  Cattle  eat  it  with  a  relish, 
and  it  seems  to  be  preserved  equally  as 
well  as  corn  alone.  The  Soja  bean  will 
produce  a  good  crop  with  the  use  of  verj* 
little  nitrogen  as  fertilizer,  provided  a 
good  supply  of  the  mineral  elements  is 
furnished.  The  Soja  bean  is  one  of  those 
“  nitrogen  gatherers  ”  that  draw  freely 
upon  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  whenever 
those  most  active  little  agents,  the  root 
tubercles,  are  present.  What  the  dairy¬ 


man  needs  to  study  is  how  to  produce 
more  nitrogen  or  protein  in  the  fodders 
grown  on  the  farm.  Clover  furnishes  a 
generous  bank  account  of  this  element, 
hut  it  is  not  available  to  mix  with  the 
corn,  while  the  Soja  bean  matures  at  just 
the  right  time. 

Last  week,  we  stated  that  the  hogs  at 
Cherry  Lawn  Farm  worked  over  large 
quantities  of  trash  and  refuse  clover  hay 
into  an  excellent  manure.  Mr.  Atkinson 
wants  to  get  that  statement  just  right. 
He  says  : 

It  is  said  that  you  cannot  insult  a  hog,  but  my 
stock  are  not  the  common,  every-day  hog,  and 
were  they  still  upon  this  earth,  and  knew  that 
you  were  giving  the  public  the  impression  that 
they  were  kept  to  turn  over  and  work  up  manure, 
1  think  that  they  would  feel  insulted.  They  were 
too  lazy  and  contented  to  root  or  turn  anything 
but  themselves  once  in  a  while.  When  I  tell  you 
that  those  23  eight-months-old  pigs  weighed, 
dressed,  5,8i0  pounds,  or  nearly  250  pounds  each, 
you  can  see  that  they  didn’t  do  much  work. 

We  always  considered  it  very  legitimate 
business  for  a  hog  to  work  over  trash  or 
straw  into  manure.  However,  if  the  full 
duty  of  a  hog  is  to  sleep  and  grow  fat, 
we  don’t  purpose  to  insult  him  by  asking 
him  to  work  in  addition.  Besides  the  23 
hogs  killed  in  February,  Mr.  Atkinson 
says  that  he  killed  16  in  November  that 
dressed  4,7f>0  pounds.  This  makes  a  total 
of  53*  tons  of  pork  in  one  season.  Pretty 
good  way  to  sell  the  corn  on  a  fertilizer 
farm. 

Among  western  live  stock,  the  rabbit 
occupies  an  important  economic  position. 
He  destroys  more  than  he  creates.  Secre¬ 
tary  F.  D.  Coburn,  of  Kansas,  gives  these 
facts  about  the  apple  orchards  of  Well- 
house  &  Son.  The  Kansas  rabbit  will 
eat  even  a  Ben  Davis  apple  : 

For  their  orchard  in  Osage  County,  they  used 
a  car-load  of  lumber  in  the  construction  of  1,700 
rabbit  traps;  for  their  three  orchards  in  Leaven¬ 
worth  County,  they  have  1,600  traps,  and  in 
a  Miami  County  orchard,  400  traps.  These  con¬ 
sist  of  a  box  22  inches  long,  made  of  ordinary 
six-inch  lumber,  one  inch  thick,  close  at  one  end, 
and  with  an  inward-swinging  wire  gate  in  the 
other  end,  which  is  shut  by  contact  of  the  rabbit 
with  a  trigger  after  he  has  fairly  entered.  About 
four  feet  of  lumber  and  four  feet  of  No.  12  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  wire  are  consumed  in  the  making  of 
each  trap,  which  costs,  complete,  from  12*4  to  15 
cents. 

That  means  3.700  traps,  or  about  15,000 
feet  of  lumber  !  It  certainly  gives  one 
an  idea  of  the  wonderful  development  of 
Kansas  orchards,  and  a  novel  live-stock 
industry.  If  the  rabbits  caught  in  those 
traps  could  be  buried  around  the  trees, 
they  ought  to  provide  most  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphoric  acid  required  ! 


“ALPHA-  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


I)  e  Laval  Alpha 
“Baby”  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  were  first,  and 


have  ever  been  kept  best 


and  cheapest.  They  are 


guaranteed  superior  to  all 
imitations  and  infringe¬ 
ments.  Indorsed  by  all  au¬ 
thorities.  More  than  126,- 
(100  in  use.  Sales  ten  to 
one  of  all  others  combined 
All  styles  and  sizes — $50  to 
$225.  Save  $5  to  $10  per 
cow  per  year  over  any 
setting  system,  and 
$3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imitat¬ 
ing  separator. 


New  and  improved 
machines  for  1808. 
Send  for  new  Cata¬ 
logue  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  00., 

Randolph  &  Caxai,  Sts.,  1 74  coktlandt  Strekt, 
CHICAGO.  1  NEW  YORK. 


No  Bad  Taste 


about  any  of  the  dairy  products 

.SC  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOR^ 
J  IS  USED . 

/Has  the  largeKt  cooling  surface 
of  any  .  machine  on  the  market, 

1  and  is  so  simple  that  it  is  as  easy  to  wash  as  a  bucket. 

►  Write  for  circulars  and  any  desired  information. 

L.  R.  LEWIS, 


The  Red  Signal 

IS  UP— BEWARE  OF  COAL  TAR. 
Dairymen  keep  on  the  straight 
track — Use  only  pure  goods. 
THATCHER’S  O  RANG  E 
BUTTER  COLOR  is  the  only 
pure  and  harmless  color  on  the 
market.  If  you  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  use  Coal  Tar,  a  poison, 
switch  hack  on  the  safe  line 
before  your  product  is  ditched 
by  the  public  who  do  not  wish 
poison  in  their  butter. 


Kidney  and  Uric  Acid  Troubles  Quickly  Cured. 

You  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  of  the  Great  Discovery, 
Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Men  and  women  doctor  their  troubles 
so  often  without  benefit,  that  they  get 
discouraged  and  skeptical.  In  most  such 
cases  serious  mistakes  are  made  in  doc¬ 
toring  and  in  not  knowing  what  our 
trouble  is  or  what  makes  us  sick.  The 
unmistakable  evidences  of  kidney  trouble 
are  pain  or  dull  aehe  in  the  back,  too 
frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  scanty 
supply,  smarting  irritation.  As  kidney 
disease  advances  the  face  looks  sallow  or 
pale,  puffs  or  dark  circles  under  the  eyes, 
the  feet  swell  and  sometimes  the  heart 
acts  badly.  Should  further  evidence  be 
needed  to  find  out  the  cause  of  sickness, 
then  set  urine  aside  for  24  hours  ;  if  there 
is  a  sediment  or  settling,  it  is  also  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  our  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der  need  doctoring.  A  fact  often  over¬ 
looked,  is  that  women  suffer  as  much 
from  kidney  and  bladder  trouble  as 
men  do. 

Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  eminent  physician  and 
scientist,  and  is  not  recommended  for 
everything,  hut  will  he  found  just  what 


is  needed  in  cases  of  kidney  and  bladder 
disorders  or  troubles  due  to  uric  acid  and 
weak  kidneys,  such  as  catarrh  of  the 
bladder,  gravel,  rheumatism  and  Bright’s 
Disease,  which  is  the  worst  form  of  kid¬ 
ney  trouble  It  corrects  inability  to 
hold  urine  and  smarting  in  passing  it. 
and  promptly  overcomes  that  unpleasant 
necessity  of  being  compelled  to  get  up 
many  times  during  the  night. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect 
of  this  great  remedy  is  soon  realized.  It 
stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful 
cures.  Sold  by  druggists,  price  50  cents 
and  SI.  So  universally  successful  is 
Swamp-Root  in  quickly  curing  even  the 
most  distressing  cases,  that  to  Prove  its 
wonderful  merit  you  may  have  a  sample 
bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  both  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail, 
upon  receipt  of  three  two-cent  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  postage  on  the  bottle. 
Mention  The  Rural  New- Yorker,  and 
send  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  This  generous  offer 
appearing  in  this  paper  is  a  guarantee  of 
genuineness. — Adw. 


DOES  THE  WORK  OF  TEN  MEN 

and  does  it  much  better.  We  make  the  only  complete  line  of  potato  machinery  in  the  world. 

The  A  spin  wall  S  The  Aspinwali 

Planters,  Seed  l  S  Planter.... 

Gutters,  >  //  if )  also  plants  Corn,  Beans] 

Two  and  Four  Row}  /  V  S  and  Ensilage  Corn  and 

Sprayers,  Diggers  \  /X  l  S  distributes'!'  ertilizer 

'  '  ’  ^  m  any  desired  quantity 


Slid  Sorters. 


The  money  in  growing  potatoes  is  made  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production.  The  Aspinwali  < 
line  of  machinery  saves  all  baud  labor.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  “Potato  Gossip.” 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  GO.,  62  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich . 


Stir  the  Earth 


You  can  do  It  best,  easiest,  quickest  with  a  “  Planet  Jr.” 
'No.  8  Horse  Iloe.  It  pulverizes  the  earth  in  a  scientific 
'way,  kills  the  weeds,  lets  the  air  and  moisture  in,  makes  the 
/■crop  grow,  it's  a  cultivator  as  well  as  a  hoe;  does  either  kind 
'of  work  equally  well.  It  you  till  your  farm  or  garden  with 
•y  “  Planet  Jr.”  tools,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  decrease  in  work 
„<yand  the  increase  in  profit.  There  is  a  score  of  these  machines, 

'  any  one  of  which  will  do  as  much  as  five  or  six  good  men 
( and  do  it  better.  The  latest  ideas  in  modern  farming 
/are  plainly  set  forth  in  the"  Planet  Jr.”  Book  for  1898. 
f Mailed  free. 

8.  L.  ALLEN  A  GO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Phtlnda. 


The  Agricultural  Drain 

ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  TiTe  drained  land  Is 
|the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 


Chimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  1 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwant  76 


Mortar  Colors, 

Third  Ave. 


Farmer 


Easy  the 

to  do  good  work  and 
lots  of  it,  if  he  has 
a  Hench  & 

Dromgold 
riding  or 
walking 

SPRING 

TOOTH  __  _  _  _  .  .  . 

wheel  HARROW 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog  and  find 
out  all  about,  the  best  harrowSj  cultivators,  corn 
planters,  grain  drills,  etc.  J>Iuilc<l  tree. 

HENCH  &.  DROMGOLD,  York,  Pa. 


Use  Our 


MA-  KIND& 

°VCow& 

•  yj-ow 


Our  Plow  Sbarc 
Our  Plow  Sliarc 
Our  Plow  Sburc 
If  you  want  (be 
Ask  for  Clrculur, 


;  BEST 


elf  Sharpening- 
elf  Shapl  ng. 
upcrlor  to  nny. 

Always  take  SS. 
Prices,  Accucy. 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


Is  the  most  perfect  Coru  Dropper  in  the  world.  With 
or  without  fertilizer  attachment.  Write  for  circulars 
aud  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills.  We  can 
SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


we, Drills 

And  make  no  failure*.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  LATEST  and  BEST. 
Many  kinds  and  sizes.  WHITE 
US  WHAT  YOU  REQUIRE 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  WAV’ 


HE  "STRUCK  OIL.” 

That’e  what  happened  to  the  man  who  bought 
•  STAR  QRILLENC  MACHINE  because 
k  they  drill  faster  aud  at  less  expense  than 
any  machine  made.  Either  steam  or  horse 
power.  Operator  can  pull  toola.  Band 
f  pump,  reverse  and  stop  engine  with- 
|  out  removing  from  his  position  at  well. 
No  springs,  no  cogs,  longer  stroke 
land  more  of  them  than  any  other 
r  machine.  Oatalogne  of  machines 
land  full  line  of  tools  and  supplies 
l  sent  on  application.  Write  for  It. 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON,  0.  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

The  most  efficient  ram  in  the  market 
for  the  price.  Send  for  circular  and 
prices.  F.  It.  HANSON, 

173  Centre  Street,  New  York. 
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I  DO 
i  YOU 


SAW 

WOODP 


with  the  best  machinery  and  S 
save  time  and  strength.  The  = 

:  “Electric”  ALLEY  SAWS  1 

:  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  two  could  do  in  z 
:  the  old  way.  Our  “Electric”  Circular  Saws  = 
_  and  Self-Feed  Drag  Saws  c 
:  Battleli^xJjgP  are  by  far  the  best  general  = 
i  Cret;k  11  fujjv-a  purpose  Farm  Saws  ever  s 
i  i>rag  dll  fl  made.  Send  for  Descriptive  a 

:  Sa  \v ]j  Catalogue  and  price  Bet  of  2 
I  n  “Smalley”  Saws,  s 
*2.  Ensilage  and  Z 

Fodder  Cutters,  E 
Feed  Mills,  Corn  : 

Jr _  Sliellers,  Root  E 

Cutters  and  Horse  Powers.  E 

“XMALLKY  M KG.  CO..  Manitowoc, Wis.  E 

Chicago  Branch,  Randolph  and  So.  Cnnal  SIn. 
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COW-PEA  HAY  FOR  STOCK. 

Most  of  the  new  forage  crops  are  re¬ 
jected  by  animals  at  first ;  particularly 
does  this  seem  to  be  the  case  with  ani¬ 
mals  of  some  age,  that  have  been  fed  the 
old  staples,  long  corn  fodder  and  nub¬ 
bins,  Timothy  hay,  and  oats.  Long  after 
my  horses  and  cows  greedily  ate  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  green  and  cured,  a  neighbor 
secured  permission  to  feed  his  cow  in  a 
Crimson  clover  field  of  mine,  soon  to  be 
turned  under.  The  cow  was  fastened 
to  a  stake  in  clover  knee  deep,  hut  not  a 
mouthful  did  she  eat,  throughout  one 
whole  day.  Your  readers  may  be  sure 
that  that  neighbor  pronounced  Crimson 
clover  a  fraud.  Though  my  stock  had 
considerable  experience  in  new  feeds, 
and  had  even  accepted  sand-burr  hay, 
they  refused  to  touch  cow  peas  green  for 
a  few  days.  When  that  crop  that  was 
refused  green  was  cured  it  was  full  of 
well-seeded  pods,  and  the  horses  were 
fed  nothing  else  for  several  weeks,  while 
doing  the  hardest  kind  of  hauling,  and 
not  only  kept  in  flesh  but  actually 
gained. 

The  silo  seems  to  be  the  place  for  cow 
peas,  if  cattle  or  hogs  are  to  eat  them  ; 
but  if  one  is  so  situated,  by  reason  of  the 
business  methods  of  conducting  the  farm, 
as  to  wish  to  make  use  of  cow-pea  hay 
for  his  teams,  he  need  not  hesitate  to 
use  it.  Alfalfa  seems  to  be  an  ideal  for¬ 
age  crop,  for  cheapness,  convenience, 


mg  with  parties  buying  or  handling  milk,  and 
transacting  business  relative  to  the  price  of 
milk,  payments,  surplus,  etc. 

The  largest  transportation  route  is  that  of  the 
O.  &  W.  R.  R.,  covering  the  most  of  the  counties 
in  eastern  and  southeastern  New  York.  The 
delegates  from  the  local  unions  along  this  route 
met  at  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  March  5.  The  first  business 
was  the  report  of  delegates.  At  about  two-thirds 
of  the  stations,  the  reports  showed  that  local 
unions  had  been  organized,  and  at  the  most  of 
the  other  stations,  unions  would  be  organized 
later.  Delegates  representing  different  sections 
reported  that  uniors  hail  been  formed,  or  were 
about  to  be.  One  delegate  reported  that  a  cream¬ 
ery  man  at  his  station  had  refused  to  buy  milk 
unless  he  could  make  a  contract  with  the  farmers 
for  one  year;  this  showed  that  he  was  afraid 
something  was  to  be  done  by  the  producers’ 
organization. 

Mr.  Snell  made  the  motion,  which  was  carried, 
that  the  route  be  divided  into  three  sections,  and 
a  delegate  be  elected  for  each  section.  The  first 
section  is  to  cover  all  the  territory  north  of  Nor¬ 
wich  along  the  line  of  the  O.  &  W.  R.  R.,  the  sec¬ 
ond  between  Norwich  and  Walton,  including  the 
New  Berlin  branch,  and  the  third  from  Walton 
south,  including  the  Delhi  branch.  Mr.  Snell  was 
elected  delegate  for  the  first  division,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Van  Warring  for  the  second,  and  William  Hy- 
mers  for  the  third. 

A  motion  was  carried  that  the  Route  Union  of 
the  O.  &  W.  R.  R.  be  made  a  permanent  organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
one  year:  Alfred  Ives,  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  president; 
J.  Barlow,  Walton,  N.  Y.,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Tweedie,  of  Walton,  spoke  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  organization.  He  said  that,  when 
the  local  unions  on  all  the  routes  are  organized, 
the  central  association  would  have  a  fund  of 
$50,000.  He  thought  the  outlook  encouraging, 
but  farmers  must  not  expect  too  much  at  first. 
The  central  association  should  try,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  to  make  terms  with  the  milk  dealers.  The 


-The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 

leads  in  the  greatest  dairy  State  of  the  West, 

WISCONSIN 

R.  M.  Bussard’s  Creamery,  Poynette,  Wis.,  scoring  98$ 

points  and  taking 

SWEEPSTAKES 

at  the  State  Convention  at  Manitowoc, 

Feb.  9-11,  1898. 

Remember  the  United  States  leads 
in  the  greatest  dairy  State 
of  the  East, 

VERMONT 

E.  E.  Symes’  Creamery,  Rvegate, 
taking 

GOLD  MEDAL 

at  the  State  Convention  at  St.  Albans,  Jan.  4-7,  1898. 
Notwithstanding  the  Improved  United  States  is  the  last 
separator  on  the  market,  it  is  taking  the  lead  in  all  sections 
where  used. 

Send  for  pamphlets  containing  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


cleanliness  and  actual  food  worth  for 
teams,  but  cow-pea  hay  is  a  substitute, 
and  more  than  a  substitute,  if  fed  peas 
and  all.  The  finer  the  stalks,  in  reason 
the  better  any  forage  crop  is.  If  coarse 
cow-pea  stalks  could  be  ground,  perhaps 
they  would  be  all  right.  As  it  is,  very 
thick  seeding  is  needed,  and  helps  in 
every  way.  The  vines  stand  up  nearly 
erect,  and  are  cut  easier  ;  the  small  stalks 
cure  quicker,  and  it  is  more  easily 
handled  in  the  field  and  barn. 

I  have  always  thought  that,  under  hay 
caps,  cow-pea  hay  would  cure  perfectly, 
but  without  them,  I  never  cock  cow-pea 
vines,  but  instead,  rake  into  small  wind¬ 
rows  when  the  leaves  are  as  dry  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  dropping  off,  then  leave 
them  until  cured  “  if  it  takes  all  Sum¬ 
mer.”  Every  time  the  vines  partly  cured 
are  moved,  some  leaves  are  lost.  I  am 
now  feeding  cow-pea  pods  from  which 
the  peas  have  been  thrashed,  to  cows, 
and  they  are  eaten  with  relish.  The 
horses  have  the  cleaner  cow-pea  hay, 
and  pick  it  just  as  clean,  rejecting  only 
some  very  large  stalks.  I  have  not  the 
tables  giving  the  relative  and  other  food 
values  of  cow-pea  hay,  but  it  must  rank 
very  high,  as  it  is  especially  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein,  that  product  always  of  relative  high 
cost,  either  in  fertilizers  or  foods.  It  now 
seems  as  though  the  farmer  had  forages 
of  different  kinds  and  varied  systems  of 
growths,  suited  to  every  soil  and  every 
purpose,  and  every  style  of  farming. 
Then  select  one  or  more  than  one  to 
cover  the  needs.  It  may  be  that  corn  is  as 
near  the  general-purpose  forage  crop  as 
any  cow  is  to  the  ideal  of  a  general-pur¬ 
pose  cow. 

To  sum  up,  cow-pea  vines  are  good 
green,  good  as  ensilage,  good  as  hay,  and 
the  seed  is  a  fair  substitute  for  Pea  beans 
for  Boston  baked  beans.  As  I  am  situ¬ 
ated,  I  use  cow  peas  for  hay,  and  depend 
on  the  stolen  crop,  Crimson  clover,  to 
feed  the  soil.  My  neighbors,  especially 
wheat  farmers,  are  using  cow  peas  to 
prepare  the  soil  for  wheat.  The  success 
that  has  attended  their  use  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  very  great.  It  would 
hardly  be  wide  of  the  mark  to  say  that 
their  use  has  doubled  here  every  year 
for  several  years.  s.  h.  derby. 

Delaware. 

MILK  SHIPPERS’  ROUTE  UNIONS 
ORGANIZED. 

Last  week,  the  milk  shippers  in  the  five  States 
that  ship  milk  to  New  York  organized  local 
unions  at  the  milk-shipping  stations,  to  elect 
delegates  to  organize  a  route  union  on  each 
transportation  route  carrying  milk  to  New  York 
City.  The  route  union  is  an  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  local 
unions  along  its  transportation  route,  and  its 
function  is  to  have  charge  of  matters  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  covered  by  the  transportation  route,  and 
to  elect  one  delegate  for  every  1,500  cans  of  milk. 
These  delegates  are  to  organize  a  central  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  represents  the  Five  States  Milk 
Producers’  Association,  this  association  to  have 
general  supervision  of  the  whole  work,  arrang- 


main  question,  of  taking  care  of  the  surplus  milk 
at  home,  must  be  considered  by  them.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  organization  depends  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  producer,  whether  he  will  stand  by  and 
support  the  local  unions.  w.  j. 


The  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  wants  the 
penalty  for  selling  “oleo”  put  back  to  $100. 

The  wool  growers  in  Franklin  township,  Pa., 
are  reported  to  have  armed  themselves  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  dog  hunt  recently— after  sheep-killing 
dogs. 

At  a  sheep  yard  in  this  city,  two  big  dogs  were 
kept  to  guard  the  sheep.  The  other  night  they 
turned  upon  the  sheep  themselves,  and  killed  or 
mangled  25. 

A  FARMER  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  kept  a  fox 
which  hounds  killed  on  his  farm  refusing  to  give 
it  to  the  hunters.  Here  is  the  newspaper  report 
of  what  followed  :  ‘"The  hunters  immediately  be¬ 
gan  suit  to  recover  the  value  of  the  fox,  and  when 
the  case  was  tried  before  Justice  Lawton,  of 
Manning, Orleans  County,  Saturday,  many  sports¬ 
men  were  present.  The  jury  brought  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  $5  and  costs  for  the  plaintiff,  declaring 
that  to  the  hunter  belongs  the  game  which  he  or 
his  dogs  killed  or  disabled.” 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Swine 
Breeders’  Association,  held  in  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
February  26,  the  association  was  incorporated 
under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Win.  E.  Man- 
deville,  Brookton,  N.  Y.,  president;  L.  F.  Doolittle, 
Ouaquaga,  N.  Y.,  vice-president;  C.  E.  Chapman, 
Peruville,  N.  Y.,  Homer  J.  Brown,  Harford,  N.  Y., 
Wm.  E.  Mandeville,  Brookton,  N.  Y.,  Edward  S. 
Hill,  Peruville,  N.  Y.,  J.  C.  Barton,  Kanona,  N.  Y., 
John  A.  Heath,  Ouaquaga,  N.  Y.,  Duell  A.  Wat- 
rous,  Ouaquaga,  N.  Y.,  L.  F.  Doolittle,  Ouaquaga, 
N.  Y.,  directors  for  two  years;  James  M.  Price, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  B.  B.  Badger,  Ouaquaga, 
N.  Y.,  directors  for  one  year. 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Trocheb”  will  quickly 
relieve  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh  and  Throat 
Diseases.  Sold  only  in  boxes.  Adr. 
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Good  Cows  Pay 

but  a  Safe  t  y 
II  AND  S  E  P  A  - 
bator  will  make 
them  pay  far  bet¬ 
ter.  With  it  you 
can  make  more 
butter  and  bet¬ 
ter  butter  from 
eig-ht  cows,  than 
from  ten  cows 
without  it.  It 
eats  nothing- ;  it 
|  saves  time.  Will  you  try  one  ? 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

I  Elgin,  Ill. ;  Dubuque,  la. ;  Omaha,  Neb. 


WAGON 


Something 

entirely 

new. 


A  better  Scale  for 
less  money  than  has 
ever  been  offered. 
Address, 

Jones  of  Binghamton, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FREIGHT  PAID 

SCALES 


Price  $44. 


Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Traps,  Harness 

Rny  direct  from  factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent  saved. 
Guaranteed  for  two  years.  Write  to-day  for  new  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue,  send  3  cents  In  stamps.  Highest  awards  given  us  at 
World’s  Fair,  Atlanta  Exposition,  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition. 

Alliance  Carriage  Co.  2150  E.  Court  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Price  $00. 


•T  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  poweR 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns, Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  speed  to  a 
nicety.  A  success¬ 
ful  power  for  run- 
.  — - -  .  nine  small  Grind¬ 

ing  Mill,  heed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  It  with  euse.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  ANO  LASTING.  We  make 2  and  j 
horse  Tread  Powers.  ul»o  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS,  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers,  THE  CELEBRAtEO  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS.  etc. 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Catu'ogao  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETOH  MFC.  CO.^JSPa'W 


CRE  OF  CORN! 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage  •' 

system — being  the  theme  of  £ 

BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  195  paces  and  now'  being  sent  out  by  theSiLVKR  Mfg.  Co, 
Salkm,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on 
the  subject.  It  includes: 

I — Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV  -  Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI —  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly, 
ft  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy 
to-day — to-morrow  may  be  too  lato 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


FOOD  VALUE 

In  any  kind  of  grain  Is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  grinding  because  it  is 
thereby  made  more  digestible. 
This  being  true  you  have  only  to 
decide  ut>on  a  mill.  For  durability 
fast  work  and  small  power  werecoui- 

'Tudr KELLY  DUPLEX 

- - - __JJ  Bas  Duplex  Crinders.  Crushes 

and  grinds  corn  cob  and  all  just  as  coarse  or  line  as 
you  want  it.  All  about  them  in  our  ‘-Hand  Book  for 
Farmers  and  Feeders.”  It  is  FREE  write  for  it  now. 

The  O.S.KELLYCO  ■  Springfield,  Ohio. 


MEN 


paum  ers, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AN1)  A  Li.  OTHKR 

are  appreciating 

THE  "CHARTER"  85gE 

Stationaries,  Portables,  «kc. 
PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


FA  RIM  UPRIGHT  AND  horizontal 

■  )  From  3  H J>.  A  L 

ENGINES, 

WITH  STEEL  BOILERS! 

Specially  adapted  and  largely 
“»ed  driving  Grinding 
Mill^  Feed  Cutters,  Wood 
Saws,  'Corn  Shellers,  Dairy, 

Machinery,  Saw  Mills.  Etc. 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  itute 

size  power  wanted.  _ _ 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  1 308  Springfield, 0. 


DIRECT 

FROM 


FACTORY. 

Top  buggies,  road  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  surreys  and  business  wag¬ 
ons,  bicycles  and  harness.  No  mid¬ 
dle  men.  No  agents.  A  small  per 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost  of 
building.  25  to  40  per  cunt,  below 

.  _ retail  prices.  All  freight  prepaid. 

,  ,  Specials — “Gold  Coin”  Top  Buggy 

and  Parlor  City”  Bicycle.  Catalogue  free. 
BINGHAM  TUN  CARRIAGE  As  CYCLE  CO., 
BoxG,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


THIS 


BUGGY 


S  MADE# 

of  the  very  beatj 
material.  Wheels  select  second  growth, 
hickory  ;will  stand  tho  rough  usage.  Hears,, 
hickory  tough  as  whalebone.  Ironed;  best# 
Norway  irons.  Axles,  steel,  double  collar.# 
_  Body,  ash  frame.  Leather  quarter  top,]! 

guaranteed  not  to  crack.  Trimmed  in  broadcloth. Painted! 
#12  coats,  any  color  desired;  is  an  elegant  buggy.  Price  $411. J 
JWe  haveover  600  new  styles.  Top  Boggles  and  up  # 
'Phaetons,  8|| rrlcs.  Carts  and  Spring  Wagons.# 
Write  for  our  K  It  E  E  S8-j mne  illuslrateil  Suriim  Catalooue  ! 

•uasu«wm>vp4j»snuMHmvfi>a»! 


Oak- tanned  leather  Harness 


8«4  row  sddress  with  r-cent  «t*snp  tot  ntertrkcod  CrUdofW. 
id*  of  Single  end  Doable  Cuatom-mad*  Htmrii,  sold  dlrert  to 


- stamp  ft 

*11  kinds  of  Single  and  Doable  CuBtom-made  Hamm,  sold  d 
the  consumer  *t  wholesale  price*.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO..  No  9  Church  St.,  Owe  go,  N.  Y. 


Headquarters  for  ™j 

oumpingHORSE  carts 
great 


HARDWOC 

STEEL  AXLES 

'VARIETY  WIDEa"1*  NARRG 

,  -  - - TWO  and  FOUR  WHEELS, 

Low-Down,  Broad-Tire 

Farm  Trucks  originated 
with  us  and  we  still  sell 
direct  to  farmers  three- 
fourths  of  all  that  are 
used.  We  build  10  styles 
of  farm  wagons,  extra 
wheels  for  old  wagons, 
and  milk  peddler’s  wagons. 

Sleet  Wheel  Trucks ,  $ih. 
FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 
Free  Wagon  for  P1663.  Saginaw,  Mich. 


SAVEfllrl 

Mlnrrnnn 

I  THE  UIG 

1  WdSLullS 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire,  Stapgard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  lot  or  ary 
out  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Haudy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co..  Havana.  III. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

IbUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OH  OLD  WACOM 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  krke. 
Electric  \vueei  Co.,  box  88.  Quincy,  Ills 


AXLE 

CREASE 


FRAZER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  STT-  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 
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FERTILIZERS  ON  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

HOW  THEY  HELPED  RESTORE  IT. 

Five  years  ago,  I  bought  a  farm  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  little  more  than  60  acres, 
which  was  keeping  five  or  six  cows  and 
a  team  of  horses.  The  meadows,  like  a 
good  many  others  in  this  region,  were 
producing  about  one-half  ton  of  hay 
per  acre,  mostly  White  daisies.  I  began 
where  my  predecessor  left  off,  with  six 
cows  and  a  team,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
buy  some  hay  the  following  Spring  to 
bring  my  stock  out  to  grass.  At  first,  I 
followed  in  the  old  rut  worn  deep  by 
many  farmers ;  that  is,  I  spread  the 
manure  from  my  little  stock  on  three  or 
four  acres,  plowed  it  under  and  planted 
the  ground  to  corn  or  potatoes.  Then 
the  next  Spring,  I  plowed  the  ground  an 
inch  or  two  deeper  to  bring  up  the  ma¬ 
nure  (which  was  already  gone)  and  sowed 
the  land  to  oats  and  grass  seed.  The 
oats  took  most  of  what  fertility  there 
was  left,  and  the  following  Spring,  I 
found  I  had  a  new  meadow  of  a  little 
clover,  less  Timothy,  and  a  great  many 
White  daisies.  I  at  once  saw  that,  by 
following  this  method,  it  would  take 
about  15  years  to  get  over  my  farm,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  it  would  be  worse 
off,  if  possible,  after  I  had  gone  over  it. 

If  I  had  had  plenty  of  money  to  buy 
fertilizers,  I  could  have  brought  up  my 
farm  in  short  order,  or  I  could  have  lived 
on  the  money  and  let  the  farm  go,  for 
that  matter.  But  the  problem  that  stared 
me  in  the  face  was  to  get  a  living  from 
my  farm,  pay  the  mortgage,  and  at  the 
same  time,  bring  it  up  to  a  state  of  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  I  saw  that  1  must  plow 
more  land  each  year  to  make  any  head¬ 
way,  and  that  there  was  no  use  of  plow¬ 
ing  without  fertilization  ;  so  I  must, 
evidently,  buy  some  fertilizer,  and  this 
must  be  paid  for  by  selling  some  crop.  I 
concluded  that  the  crop  that  would  take 
the  least  fertility  out  of  the  soil  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  money  value,  was  potatoes; 
so  I  bought  two  tons  of  a  good,  reliable 
fertilizer  to  be  paid  for  in  the  Fall,  and 
used  this  on  eight  acres  of  corn  and  two 
of  potatoes.  That  year,  I  plowed  in  the 
Fall  the  four  acres  that  I  had  planted  to 
corn  the  previous  Spring,  and  during  the 
Winter,  drew  my  stable  manure  out  on 
it  as  fast  as  it  was  made.  The  next 
Spring,  I  harrowed  this  well  in,  and 
sowed  to  oats  with  eight  quarts  of  clover 
and  eight  quarts  of  Timothy  seed.  The 
oats  did  well,  and  when  they  were  cut, 
the  reaper  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  clover, 
and  the  next  year,  I  cut  11  good  big 
loads  of  hay  from  the  four  acres,  the  first 
part  of  July,  and  another  fair  crop  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  August,  which  was  fed  green 
to  the  cows.  My  two  acres  of  potatoes 
paid  for  my  fertilizer,  besides  what  we 
needed  to  keep,  and  my  eight  acres  of 
corn  enabled  me  to  keep  several  young 
heifers  that  I  had  started  which  would, 
of  course,  make  more  manure  for  the 
coming  year. 

Now  I  began  to  see  that  I  was  gaining 
some,  but  my  pastures  were  as  bad  as 
my  meadows,  so  how  was  I  to  pasture 
my  surplus  stock  ?  I  settled  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  plowing  up  half  my  pasture,  and 
my  friends  wanted  to  know  whether 
half  was  better  than  the  whole.  But  I 
just  sowed  an  acre  to  Winter  rye,  and  in 
the  Spring,  early,  another  to  peas  and 
oats,  and  a  while  later,  still  another. 
Then  I  had  my  second  growth  of  clover 
to  fall  back  on  after  the  peas  and  oats 
were  gone  and  before  the  sweet  corn  was 
ready.  By  keeping  all  my  stock  on  the 
small  pasture  which  was  left,  and  feed¬ 
ing  them,  I  find  that  I  am  bringing  this 
piece  of  land  up  along  with  the  meadows, 
so  may  be,  in  the  dim  future,  I  will  have 
quite  a  good  farm. 

This  Winter  (three  years  after  I  changed 
my  plans  of  farming),  I  am  keeping  18 
cattle  besides  my  team,  or  three  times  as 
many  as  at  first,  and  I  think  now  that  I 
have  only  got  started.  My  old  meadows 
have  been  all  broken  up,  and  next  year 
I  shall  have  13  acres  of  new  meadow  that 
ought  to  cut  three  tons  per  acre  of  clover 
and  .Timothy  hay.  □!  shall  mow  these 


meadows  but  two  years,  when  they  will 
be  plowed  again  and  planted  to  corn  or 
potatoes,  and  I  expect  that  the  heavy 
sod  will  add  a  good  deal  to  the  fertility 
along  with  the  fertilizers  that  I  still  buy 
for  these  crops,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
the  place  for  the  stable  manure  is  to 
make  a  seed-bed  for  the  young  grass. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  plowing  under  clover  to  enrich 
the  soil,  because  that  clover  is  capable 
of  making  a  great  many  pounds  of  good 
butter  when  fed  to  good  cows,  and  I 
don’t  believe  that  the  cows  hurt  the 
clover  very  much  by  eating  it.  Really 
very  little  fertility  is  sold  in  the  butter 
after  all. 

All  along  since  I  have  begun  raising 
more  corn,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
waste  in  feeding  the  fodder,  so  this  Win¬ 
ter,  I  have  got  out  logs,  and  shall  build 
a  tub  silo  next  fall  for  my  corn,  and 
with  an  addition  to  my  stable,  if  all  go 
well,  will  be  in  shape  to  winter  25  cattle 
next  year. 

My  herd  is  composed  of  purebred  Jer¬ 
seys,  and  the  picture  of  the  old  founda¬ 
tion  cow.  Cypres,  was  published  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  last  year.  I  see  that  you  advo¬ 
cate  a  grade  cow  for  a  common  farmer, 
and  say  that  purebreds  are  not  practical, 
because  of  their  high  prices  and  aesthetic 
tastes.  I  must  disagree  with  you ;  I 
claim  that  the  poor  man  cannot  afford 
to  own  anything  but  the  best  cows,  and 
the  poorer  he  is,  the  less  can  he  afford 
it.  An  old  friend  of  mine  while  looking 
at  my  stock  recently  said,  “If  40  years 
ago  I  had  begun  as  you  did  with  one 
purebred  cow  instead  of  half  a  dozen 
scrubs,  1  think  I  should  be  worth  a  great 
deal  more  money  than  I  am  to-day,  and 
I  know  I  should  have  taken  a  great  deal 
more  comfort  in  taking  care  of  my  cows 
on  account  of  their  looks,  if  nothing 
more.” 

This  latter  remark  just  agrees  with 
me  ;  I  never  could  have  taken  care  of  a 
lot  of  stock  that  would  make  my  eyes 
sore  to  look  at  them.  When  I  was  a 
little  boy,  I  was  the  terror  of  my  teacher 
because  of  the  pictures  1  drew  on  my 
slate  where  my  sums  should  have  been, 
and  some  suggested  that  I  would  make 
an  artist ;  but  when  I  was  older,  I  saw 
that  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  fairly 
good  farmer  than  a  very  poor  artist,  so  I 
abandoned  the  effort.  But  I  find  I  can 
still  produce  a  very  fine  picture  of  a 
heifer,  by  selecting  my  best  cow,  using 
a  fine  bull,  finishing  off  the  product  with 
plenty  of  good  food,  and  then  touching 
it  up  a  little  with  the  brush. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  grant  morse. 


Perhaps  the 
“New  Woman  ’’  will 
be  a  stronger  wo¬ 
man  than  the  old 
one.  Certainly, 
fresh  air  and  the 
right  exercise  will 
do  much  for  her. 
Fresh  air  is  a  great 
restorative,  exercise 
a  great  nerve  tonic 
if  a  woman  be  in 
condition  to  take  it. 
A  healthy  woman 
can  avoid  disease. 
She  can  avoid  the 
seemingly  almost 
inevitable  “  weak¬ 
ness  ”  of  her  sex  if 
she  pu  r  s  u  e  s  the 
proper  hygienic 
methods.  The 
same  methods  will 
wSis^not  cure  her  if  she 
be  already  sick. 
Taken  under  medical  direction,  in  con¬ 
nection  -with  the  right  medicine,  they 
will  help  effect  a  cure.  No  women  who 
suffers  at  all  from  so-called  “  female  weak¬ 
ness”  should  attempt  athletics  of  any 
sort.  She  should  first  put  herself  into 
possession  of  strong  and  hearty  health  by 
taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription. 
After  she  is  thoroughly  well,  exercise  and 
diversion  will  help  to  keep  her  well.  The 
cure  should  come  first.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  is  designed  and  rec¬ 
ommended  for  only  the  one  thing.  It 
acts  directly  upon  one  set  of  organs.  No 
matter  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  it 
will  cure  it.  It  will  not  cure  anything 
else.  It  is  a  wholesome  tonic,  an  invig¬ 
orating  nervine,  or  nerve-food  as  well  as 
a  healing  medicine,  and  thousands  of 
perfectly  well  women  have  found  that  by 
taking  it  regularly  during  the  period  of 
pregnancy,  the  danger  and  pain  of  par¬ 
turition  were  much  lessened,  and  in 
r  any  cases,  almost  entirely  obviated. 


In  every  American  household,  there  should  be 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  great  work,  “Common 
Sense  Medical  Adviser,”  1008  pages,  illustrated. 
One  copy  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  21  one- 
cent  stamps  to  pay  for  mailing  only.  World’s 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


Common  tarred  paper  was  ail 
right  for  your  grandfathers  to  use 
as  inside  lining  and  outside  cover¬ 
ing  of  their  buildings,  —  in  fact,  it 
was  all  they  had  to  use ;  but  in 
this  age  of  advancement  a  fabric 
has  been  produced  which  appeals 
to  every  farmer,  florist,  or  gardener. 

It  is  known  as  the  Neponset 
Waterproof  Red  Rope  Fabric.  It 
is  a  splendid  roof  and  side  cover¬ 
ing  for  outbuildings,  and  takes  the 
place  of  back  plaster  in  dwellings. 
It  is  proof  against  wind,  water, 
frost,  and  insures  warm,  dry  build¬ 
ings  ;  costsonly  $5.00 for  500 square 
feet  at  the  factory,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  nails  and  tin  caps.  Any  man 
with  a  hammer  and  pocket  knife 
can  put  it  on. 

For  inside  lining  Neponset  Black 
Building  Paper  is  very  inexpen¬ 
sive.  It  also  is  water-proof,  odor¬ 
less,  and  clean.  Hundreds  of  far¬ 
mers  are  using  this  paper  to-day, 
and  repairing  buildings  at  slight 
cost. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


NEWTON’S 

latest  improved 


DEHORNERS 


your  came.  Write  us  for  specie 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  ASK 
WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  HIGH. 


Poultry  Experts'  Opinions  of 
Cabot's  Insulating 


“  I  have  the  warmest  poultry-house  I  ever  saw, 
and  I  have  seen  a  good  many.” — C.  H.  Latham, 
Breeder  B.  P.  R.,  Lancaster,  Mass. 
‘‘In  the  coldest  weather  the  water  did  not  freeze  in 
the  fountain.” — M.  K.  Boyer,  Ed.  Farm  Poultry. 

One  layer  is  as  warm  as  ten  of  rosin-sized 
paper,  and  warmer  than  a  layer  of  boards. 
Easy  to  apply,  uninflam  mable,  indestructible 
by  decay,  repellent  to  insects  and  vermin. 
A  “comforter”  that  will  keep  your  poultry 
warm.  (Or  your  house  and  stable). 

Send  for  a  Sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agent#*  at  all  Central  Points. 


How's  Your  S 

Spring. 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
very  best  thing  of  the  Idnd  made. 

Use  Sykes  “ Old  Style  ' 

It  Is  made  In  avar-  MOM  ROOFING. 

lety  of  styles,  1»  easily  put  on  and  Is  lnngllved  and 
handsome.  Falling  sparks  can’t  lire  it,  half  can’t  break 
it  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  It  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  26  years  are  good  yet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  tli. 


B^FyoUR  Buildings 


Use  GEDGE  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding. 

Save  paint  and  siding  and  foundation  by  using  our  gal¬ 
vanized  Eaves  Trough  and  Spouting.  Write  forour 
Illustrated  Booklet.  WE  SEND  IT  FREE. 

GEDGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.  Box  19,  Anderson,  Ind¬ 


ians  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 

I n  sects 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  KESuen. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


TRUTH  ABOUT  BEES 

and  all  about  the  production,  handling 
and  marketing  of  honey  as  taught  In 
O-leanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

It  is  a  handsomely  Illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
the  Apiary  in  its  entirety.  Sample  copy  and  Book 
on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies,  sent  FREE  to 
all  who  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  writing. 
THE  A  I.  ROOT  CO..  MEDINA.  OHIO- 


Save  the  COWS. 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  Is  cheap  insurance. 
50c.  each:  $3.00  dozen.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


aproved  COW  TIB 

olds  them  firmly,  draws 
Lem  forward  when  lying 
>wn.  pushes  back  when 
anding,  gives  freedom 
’  head, keeps  them  dean 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO 


/l.A.I _ 


Trade 

Hark 

Reg’d. 


LUMPJAW 

Now  Cur  abler- Surely, 
quickly,  audfor  good. 
FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
1 0  E.  11th  St.,  New  York, 
have  s  remedy  that  quic-ly  enrea  the 
moat  obstinate  caeee.  Supplied  by  mail 
under  positive  guarantee.  Price,  $2.00. 
Valuable  information  and  fnU  particu 
lara  free.  Mention  thin  paper. 


Don’t  build  or  order  seed  for  silage  or 
fodder,  until  hearing  from 

AMERICAN  SILO  CO., 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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FARM  BUILDINGS 

DWELLINGS  *  BARNS  *  POULTRY  HOUSES 
HOT-HOUSES  «  STABLES  «  Etc. 

RECEIVE  PERFECT  PROTECTION  FROfl  WIND  OR  STORM 
IN  THE  USE  OF 

P&B  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

NO  PAPER  TO  TEAR.  /  NO  FAR  TO  RUN. 

AIR-TIGHT,  WATER,  ACID  AND  ALKALI  PROOF. 
IMPERVIOUS  TO  STABLE  GASES. 

SA.TPl.ES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

a,  Sv  JOHN  ST..  NEW  YORK. 
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FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  new  scheme  for  warming  water  for  stock  is 
reported  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  A  Connecticut 
man  heats  his  house  by  a  wood  furnace.  At  the 
top  of  his  furnace,  is  a  pipe  coil  running  through 
the  ground  20  rods,  to  the  barnyard.  The  water 
circulates  through  this  coil,  and  is  thus  kept 
fairly  warm  in  the  tank  which  stands  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard.  Probably,  the  pipe  is  packed 
in  sawdust  or  some  good  non-conductor  as  it 
passes  through  the  ground.  This  man  uses  a 
gasoline  engine  for  power. 

Prof.  F.  E.  Emery,  of  North  Carolina,  tells  of 
feeding  steers  one  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  for 
each  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  per  day,  for  about 
20  successive  weeks.  That  may  be  well  enough 
for  southern  cattle  on  ensilage  or  pasture.  For 
northern  dairy  cows,  however,  especially  in 
Winter,  without  ensilage,  we  consider  that 
amount  of  cottcn  seed  entirely  too  much.  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  would  never  feed  over  three  pounds 
per  day  to  a  dairy  cow,  and  then  only  when  feed¬ 
ing  ensilage,  or  with  good  pasture. 

A  Free-Martin. — My  neighbor  had  a  twin  calf 
that  was  given  to  him  by  a  friend  ;  its  mate  was 
a  true  male.  He  reared  his  calf  until  nearly  a 
year  old,  then  offered  it  for  sale.  It  was  neither 
male  nor  female,  and  we  did  not  know  what  to 
call  it.  I  obtained  the  desired  information 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  same  day  that  we  were 
talking  about  it,  that  it  is  a  free-martin. 

Schenectedy  County,  N.  Y.  o.  i.  m.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are  but  few  cases  on  record 
where  such  free-martins  have  proved  capable  of 
breeding. 

Curing  Lumpy  Jaw.— I  wish  to  tell  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  my  success  with  treating  lumpy  jaw,  lately 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  had  a  Jersey  with  a 
lump  about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut  on  her  jaw. 
I  was  uncertain  as  to  what  it  was,  until  I  read 
the  description  and  treatment  lately  given,  and 
that  decided  me.  As  the  cow  was  just  fresh,  I 
disliked  to  give  the  iodide,  fearing  that,  should 
iodism  occur,  it  might  cause  her  to  go  dry;  so  I 
borrowed  a  hypodermic  needle  from  our  doctor, 
and  injected  one-half  dram  of  tincture  of  iodine 
into  the  growth,  puncturing  it  in  several  places. 
It  soon  began  to  disappear,  and  in  three  weeks, 
was  gone.  I  believe  this  better  than  giving  the 
iodide,  as  that  would  affect  all  the  glands,  and 
might  diminish  the  flow  of  milk.  w.  h.  m. 

Foster,  Kv. 

Beef  Cure  for  Garget.— On  page  121,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  relating  to  garget  in  cows.  In  late  years, 
whenever  one  of  my  cows  shows  a  decided  tend¬ 
ency  to  garget,  I  fatten  and  sell  her  for  beef,  and 
try  some  other  stock  or  strain,  for  I  believe  this 
1r  more  a  question  of  stock  and  strain  than  of 
treatment,  although  I  know  that  food  and  treat¬ 
ment  have  much  to  do  with  it.  Until  lately,  I 
have  used  the  Short-horn  cattle  for  an  “  all-pur¬ 
pose  ”  breed,  and  have  noticed,  as  I  think,  the 
tendency  to  garget  descending  from  cow  to  calf 
through  a  long  succession,  in  one  strain,  while  in 
another,  this  disposition  was  not  so  pronounced. 
I  have  had  cows  with  their  descendants  that 
no  reasonable  amount  *f  starvation  in  any 
direction  would  free  from  garget.  There  was  a 
difference,  of  course,  but  the  disease  would  crop 
out  even  when  on  pasture  and  without  very 
marked  reference  to  the  kind,  whether  clover  or 
Timothy,  good  or  poor.  Usually,  perhaps  always, 
the  older  the  cow,  the  more  aggravated  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Lately,  I  have  had  mostly  the  Holsteins, 
and  a  single  instance  of  garget  is  all  which  a 
year’s  record  gives,  the  feed  being  practically 
the  same  as  in  former  years.  Get  rid  of,  at  best 
advantage,  a  persistently  gargety,  self-sucking 
or  kicking  cow;  a  dangerous  bull  or  animal  of 
any  kind;  a  runaway  or  balky  horse;  a  pig  or 
chicken-eating  hog;  an  egg-sucking  cat,  and  a 
run-around,  moon-barking  dog.  This  is  the 
advice  of  b.  buckman. 

Illimois. 

Care  of  the  Driving  Horse.— A  driving  horse 
should,  if  possible,  be  exercised  every  day.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  he  should  be  kept  in  a  large 
box-stall,  and  in  any  case,  a  driving  horse  is  far 
more  comfortable  in  a  box-stall  than  in  a  narrow 
one.  Clover  hay  is  not  considered  as  good  as 
Timothy  hay  for  a  driving  horse.  There  is  great 
danger  of  overfeeding  horses  which  have  not 
regular  and  ample  exercise,  and  there  is  also 
danger  in  feeding  a  driving  horse  so  much  food 
that  he  will  become  sluggish  and  too  fat. 

In  the  matter  of  water,  that  depends  very  much 
upon  habit.  Horses  watered  very  early  in  the 
morning,  after  a  time,  come  to  want  it,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  just  as  well 
if  watered  some  little  time  after  they  have  been 
fed.  Animals  in  a  wild  state  do  not  usually 
drink  before  breakfast.  In  practice,  it  is  found 
to  be  immaterial  whether  the  hay  or  the  grain  is 
fed  first.  Two  things  are  quite  necessary  in  the 
feeding  and  management  of  a  driving  horse — 
first,  that  a  little  time  shall  elapse  between  the 
meal  and  severe  exercise;  second,  that  soon  after 
the  food  is  taken,  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour,  the  horse  should  be  offered  water  in  order 
to  promote  digestion,  but  if  the  horse  is  very 
thirsty  and  the  water  very  cold,  then  the  water 
will  arrest  digestion.  This  can  be  overcome  by 
practicing  double  watering,  that  is,  both  before 
and  after  feeding,  or  by  warming  the  water  to  a 
temperature  of  98  degrees.  Water  of  this  tem¬ 
perature  is  relished  greatly  by  all  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  Where  but  one  horse  is  kept  the  extra 
labor  of  double  watering  is  but  a  small  matter, 
but  where  many  horses  are  kept,  and  they  have 
to  go  to  work  early  in  the  moruing,  the  double 
or  treble  watering  at  each  meal  adds  greatly  to 
the  labor  of  caring  for  them. 

As.a'rule,  l.orses  want  a  light  feed  in  the  morn¬ 


ing  and  at  noon  when  they  are  used  reasonably 
hard  either  at  driving  or  on  the  farm.  They  may 
have  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  day’s  food 
given  to  them  for  the  evening  meal.  This  gives 
time  for  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  food 
before  the  horse  is  put  to  severe  work  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Homemade  Sheep  Dip. 

Is  there  a  homemade  remedy  for  sheep  ticks, 
that  yon  can  recommend  ?  Is  kerosene  oil  in¬ 
jurious  to  sheep  or  wool  ?  e.  e.  b. 

W.  Shokan,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — Sheep  ticks  may  be  killed  by 
dipping  the  sheep  and  lambs  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco.  Just  what  strength 
of  the  decoction  is  required,  and  the 
amount  of  tobacco  to  use,  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  trial.  It  must  be  made  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  ticks  and  the  eggs. 
If  a  large  number  of  sheep  are  to  be  dip¬ 
ped,  it  is  well  to  have  a  walk  arranged 
with  a  drip  so  that  the  sheep  will  pass 
through  the  tobacco  decoction  and  up  an 
inclined  plane  which  will  carry  the  drip 
back  to  the  tank.  Kerosene  oil  cannot 
be  recommended.  l.  a.  c. 

The  Cement  in  a  Silo. 

I  wish  to  build  a  silo,  and  had  thought  of  bulki¬ 
ng  a  stone  one.  What  is  your  opinion  ?  You  say 
in  your  answer  to  A.  II.,  Ontario,  that  all  cement 
or  plaster  should  be  kept  away  from  the  walls  of 
a  silo.  Would  the  cement  in  a  stone  one  be  af¬ 
fected  to  any  extent,  I  mean  enough  to  impair 
the  walls  ?  j.  p.  b. 

Staunton,  Va. 

Ans. — The  trouble  with  cement  or 
plaster  on  the  walls  of  a  silo  seems  to  be 
that  the  acid  of  the  ensilage  affects  in¬ 
juriously  the  plaster  and  cement  when  so 
used.  Another  difficulty  is  this:  It  is  found 
that  hired  help,  when  removing  the  ensil¬ 
age  with  a  fork,  frequently  do  not  exer¬ 
cise  necessary  care,  and  the  tines  of  the 
fork  are  speared  through  into  the  plaster 
on  the  sides,  which  becomes,  in  this  way, 
loosened  and  peels  off.  If  the  cement 
were  peeled  off  the  inside  of  the  stone 
silo,  it  would  present  a  roughened  sur¬ 
face  to  the  ensilage,  and  prevent  the 
proper  settling.  It  has  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  cement  and  plaster  on  the 
walls  of  a  silo  are  a  constant  source  of 
trouble.  l.  a.  c. 

In  its  incipiency,  nearly  every  case  of  Lung  and 
Throat  disease  is  curable  if  promptly  treated  with 
Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 

— Adv.  ' 


$100  Reward. 

For  many  years  we  have  advertised 
this  reward  for  any  case  that  Tuttle’s 
Elixir  would  not  cure, 
and  also  will  refund 
your  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  in  every 
possible  way  that  your 
expenditure  was  a  wise 
one. 

What  can  be  fairer  ? 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Could  We  afford  to  do 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  this>  or  wouM  ^ 

paper  admit  our  advertisement  unless 
we  can  do  all  we  claim  ? 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  curbs,  splints,  colic,  all  lameness,  con¬ 
tracted  and  knotted  cords,  callous  of  all 
kinds,  scratches,  and  all  similar  troubles. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Pams,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir 
free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents 
buys  either  Elixir  of  any  druggist,  or  it  will  lie  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Particulars  free. 

£)R.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

27  Beverly  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

r$ 50  IN  A  LUMP 

That  is  just  about  t 
amount  of  money  t 
shrewd  horse  buy 
wants  to  knock  off  t 
price  of  a  good  hor 
for  one  small  lun 
011  the  leg.  Why  n 
take  off  the  lump  at 
get  the  extra  mone 

QUINN’S! 


♦  OINTMENT* 

.  will  remove  all  lumps  and  bunches  perma- 1 
'  nently  without  leaving  a  scar.  For  sale  at( 
^  all  drug  stores  at  *1.50  pkg.  Smaller  size  50c. 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Whitehall,  N. 


DON'T  s"heNS 

and  expect  them  to  do  their  best,  un¬ 
less  you  put  a  handful  of 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

on  them.  It’s  cheaper  than  vermin 
any  day..  Trial  size,  10c.  postpaid. 
100  ounces,  delivered  to  your  ex¬ 
press  company,  $1.00.  400K  FREE. 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  apXIKl 


Ho  Moisture  Required. 

The  Cyphers 
Incubator 

It  outmatches  all  others  and  has  a  reg¬ 
ulator  that  regulates  absolutely. 
Catalogue  free. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 


1429  So.  5th  St., 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded  on  every 

MANILLA 

INCUBATOR  &  BROODER 

we  sell.  Are  not  those  reasonable  terms! 
That  shows  you  how  much  faith  we  have 
in  our  machines.  Either  HOT  WATER 
or  HOT  AIR  machines.  A  child  can  work 
them.  Eleventh  year  on  the  market. 

THE  MANILLA  INCUBATOR  00. 
4.. .lump..  Box  it  Marilla,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN- FRIESIANS 


Smiths  &  Powell  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

Offer  a  Hare  Collection,  bred  for  Butter  and  Milk — 
SHOW  ANIMALS.  A  lot  of  YOUNG  BULLS,  not 
excelled  in  America. 

Write  them  for  particulars. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


AFTER  YOU  TRY  IT. 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  lor  it 
I  before  civ  in*  ft  a  trial. 

We  send  you  ours  on  trial.  Not  a  cent  paid 
►  until  tried.  A  child  can  run  it  with  5  minutes 
.  ■"iitai  J  ^^ntion  daily.  First  Prize  at  Worlds  Fair. 

I  IL  I  First  Prize  and  Medal  at  Nashville  Expo- 

V  Lsltion.  Our  large  handsomely  illustinted 
1.  catalogue  tells  all  about  poultry,  incubators 
Pinna  for  Brooder#,  Poultry  I  and  the  money  there 
lIoiiMen,  etc  sent  for  25  cent#.  I  Is  In  it.  Sent  for  5e. 

VonCulin  Inch.  Co.  SfiiKSolCBli. 


1 

1 

4 

■  .-"fcl  i  THE  IMPROVED  . 

Mgr  VICTOR  Incubator 

Hstchss  Chlsksas  by  Steam  ,  Absolutely 

I  -  ■■■■n  self- regulating.  Th«  simplest,  most 

’ata-  F - - S  reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Batcbar 

ague  B  Ng  In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE.  <" 

cts.  a  GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

|l 

4ATCH  Chickens iKjHBSfc 

SSmSSg)  EXCELSIOR  Ullor 

i>» r/«4,  ' 

<«g.  Tkoasands  la  neeeagftal 
HHEinnY  T  sporatlss.  Lowest  prised 
-Olrsmlars  rrss.  R  |  lrst-«laas  Hatcher  made. 

Send  to.  fbr  H  "  GEO.  H.  STAHL 

nine.  Catalogue.  B114  to  1*8  8.  «th  St.  Qnln-y.ni. 

INflTRlTORS  Self- Regulating.  Catalogue  fret 
UlUUDlilUnO_<j.  a.  BINGBR.  Cardlngton,  Ohio 

${T  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 

w  &,  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 

i  /’WBa  Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

BROS.,  .Easton,  Pa. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

I  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
l  Farm,  Kdgeworth,P.F.W.&C.RR. 


R.F.  SHANNON, 


Holsteins  are  Money  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pall 
full  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
Beldom  sick.  When  done  at  the  pall  they  ornament 
the  butcher’s  blook.  They  are  prepotent,  and  always 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  oalves.  THE 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  Is  found  In  the  herd  of 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanlc  Station,  N.  J. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N  . 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  anc 
Rambonlllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chlokens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBUBGH. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
qulok.  Special  cut  prices  on 
above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 
Hamilton  &  Co.  Coohranvllle,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


fl|ipei||B£Q  Lord  Rex  and  Lady  Caroline 
uncomnco  stock  of  Cheshires.  Pigs  8,  10, 
12  weeks  old.  Sows  bred.  Service  Boars. 

Blackberry,  Raspberry  and  Currant  Plants.  First- 
class  goods;  low  price. 

W.  E.  MANDEV1LLE.  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y  . 


POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ' 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders  ' 
— anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  1 
send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for  ■ 
the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ■ 
♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


Poultry  Supplies 

Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies  Is  full  of 
meat.  You  should  have  It  If  at  all  Interested 
In  Poultry.  Sent  free. 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Narcissus  and  Lillies. 
Send  for  Illustrated  list,  just  published. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217-219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vwwwwwwwwwwvvwvvwwwv 


AQAIN  WB  WIN  Gold  Special,  6  Silver  Sweepstakes 
Specials  and  over  100  Class  prizes  at 
the  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Show, 
Jan.  10-15,  ’98.  Our  New  Mammoth 
Poultn  Catalogue  fully  illustrates  and 
describes  40  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  land  and  water  fowls,  giving  scores 
and  prizes  won  for  the  past  3  years ; 
reliable  information  in  poultry  disease 
and  management;  fine  view  of  our 
poultry  ranch;  sent  postpaid  for  10c. 

E.  H.  COOK,  Box  4  HUNTLEY,  ILL. 


VUlHMIa  UllaV  1  .w  earn 

ornmu  rlUO  *17  a  pair,  $25  trio,  not  akin. 
Best  Strains. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Cbittenengo,  N.  Y. 


First-Glass  Poland-China  Sows 

pig.  Also  fall  pigs.  Must  bo  sold  to  make  room  for 
spring  litter.  J.  ,1.  VAN  DOltEN.  Crestvue.  Ohio. 


bred  and 
safe  in 


Bekkshibe,  Chester  White. 

Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
‘PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  A  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Catalogue. 

S.  W.  SMITH,  Coohranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Hhptfpr  WhitPC~My  8trains  face  to  Prlzo- 
,t  ,h»w  !,  1  "  Winning  herds  that  won  *2,170 

Wor,t*  8  Fair-  189i!-  If  you  want  hogs  that  will 
get  there  and  pay  the  mortgage  on  your  farm,  I  have 

yor*i?r,s  an<l  0,(1  ones  to  farrow  In  short 
time,  and  will  take  orders  for  spring  farrow. 

MARTIN  VOGEL  JR..  Fremont,  O. 


SOWS 


bred;  also  4  and  5  months  pigs.  Tbes( 
Cheshires  are  long,  broad  and  deep,  wit! 
fine  ends,  of  the  best  breeding. 

Ed.  8.  Hill,  Peru ville,  Torap.  Co.,  N.  Y 


Imp.  ChesterWhltes;  all  breeders  registered;  pigs  dif¬ 
ferent  ages.  Geo.W.  Davis,  M.D.,  Pleasantvilie,  Md 


ENGLISH  BKRKSHIRES-Pigs  not  akin.  Angus 
L  Cattle  Eggs— Langshans.  W.  P.  Rocks,  Red  Caps, 
etc.,  *1.60 for  2b.  Write  CLARK  BROS.,  Freeport,  O. 


$1,500  IN  CASH 

and  1000  Premium*  were  awarded  my  fowl*  at  11 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  *£ 

Send  5  cents  stamps  for  best  Illns-  Cnn  Ckl  C 
trated  Poultry  Catalogue.  Address  rUn  OALt 
OHAS.  OAMMERDINGER,  Box  86,  Colombcb.  O 


WHITE  WYANOOTTES  general  purpose  fow  1 

Eggs,  $1.25  per  15.  Stock  for  sale. 

D.  C.  BASSETTK,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


CnnO  for  Hatching.— B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks;  Buff 
LUUO  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Prize  winners 
at  Watertown  and  Rochester.  Send  for  circular. 

M.  S.  GARDNER,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Q III  C—  GUINEA  PIGS,  choice  stock 
rUIl  wMLC  F.  C.  SHOTWKLL,  Rahway,  N.J 


Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this 
Continent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth 
birds  in  our  yards.  Eggs  in  season,  fertility 
guaranteed.  The  new  and  illustrated  edition  of 
our  book,  “  Duck  Culture,”  sent  as  a  premium 
with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds.  Price,  25  cents. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JaMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


CPRC  for  hatching  at  half  price.  Light  Brahmas 
LUUO  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Very  large  and  robust; 
great  layers  of  large,  brown  Eggs.  Circular  free. 
Ottaquechee  Poultry  Yards,  North  Uartland,  Vt. 


Blanchard's  White  Leghorns. 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Large,  vigorous, 
early-maturing.  600  laying  hens.  Eggs  from  best 
breeders,  15,  *1.50  :  30,  *2.25;  100.  *6.00.  Circular. 

H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


AKgSP3  It  is  a  fact  that  you  can  buy  the  very  best 
B.  P.  Bocks,  Wyandottes,  P.  Cochins,  Light 
Brahmas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  B.  Minorcas, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse  and  Embden  Geese,  Pekin, 
Rouen,  Cayuga  and  Muscovy  Ducks,  at  reasonable 
prices  from  CHAS.  McCLAVE,  Box  200.  New  London, 
Ohio.  1,000  fowls  for  sale.  Prize  stock.  Prompt 
service.  Low  express  rates.  Write  now. 


Light  brahma  eggs,  »2  fob  15;  *3  fob  30. 
Five-acre  Poultry  Farm,  Chevtot-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


THE  HATCHING  HEN 

HA8  LOST  HER  OCCUPATION 

the  production  and  brooding  of  chicks  she 
>n  supplanted  by  the  better  and  everyway 

DCTIiDIG  INCUBATORS 

RELIABLE  and  brooders 

Hatch  and  Brood  when  you  are  ready, 
lon’t  get  lousy.  They  grow  the  strongest 
the  most  of  them.  It  takes  a  224  page  book 
about  these  machines  and  our  Mammoth  Reli¬ 
able  Poultry  Farms,  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Send  forit  now. 
Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


Have  you  arranged 
selllin  LIVE  STOC1 


about  that  farm  ? 


We  are  Instructed  to  sell  a  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK 
PUNCH  stallion,  foaled  1889,  imported  1892,  bright  chestnut, 
weight,  1,500  pounds;  gentle,  sound  and  good  foal  getter. 
If  not  see  what  we  have  to  offer.  TELL  us^whatiyou  wish  to  buy  or 


AMERICAN  UVE-ST0CK  C0„  24  State  Street,  N.Y.  City. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  one  word,  ‘dull  ”,  about  expresses  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  grain  markets  during  the  entire 
week,  although  prices  seem  to  have  been  well 
sustained.  The  reason  for  this  is  largely  the  con¬ 
dition  of  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed.  There 
are  rumors  of  wars  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  this  has  had  a  tendency  to  unsettle  markets 
and  business  of  all  kinds.  About  the  middle  of 
the  week,  there  was  a  little  more  export  demand, 
and  the  Chicago  speculators  .were  again  more 
active,  so  that  a  little  more  was  doing,  especially 
in  wheat.  At  the  close  of  the  week,  however,  the 
export  demand  was  smaller,  and  the  speculators 
seemed  to  be  taking  a  rest.  Receipts,  however, 
have  been  lighter,  and  the  crop  news  is  not  such 
as  to  cause  any  change  in  the  market.  Prices 
have  been  well  sustained.  The  corn  market  is 
firmer  because  of  later  deliveries  and  a  lower 
crop  estimate.  There  is  a  little  special  trading 
in  oats:  sales  have  been  dull.  The  rye  market  is 
firm  .at  advanced  prices,  and  there  have  been 
buyers  here  for  both  Dutch  and  French  markets. 
There  is  almost  nothing  doing  in  barley,  although 
western  reports  are  of  higher  prices.  Grain 
speculators  are  always  holding  off  about  the 
time  the  Government  crop  report  is  expected, 
because  they  wish  to  see  what  this  will  be,  and  it 
influences  trade  largely. 

Butter  prices  are  slightly  lower  than  one  week 
ago,  as  the  butter  supply  has  been  considerably 
increased,  and  trade  has  been  rather  slow.  There 
is  a  little  export  demand,  but  not  enough  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  market  to  any  great  extent.  The 
home  demand  is  light.  Fine  new,  State  dairy 
butter  is  not  very  plentiful,  and  the  demand  is 
fairly  good.  The  cheese  market  is  very  dull,  as 
the  receipts  have  been  fair  and  demand  small. 
Exporters  are  doing  very  little.  Boston  reports 
butter  market  linn  with  northern  creamery  22 
cents,  western  20(4  to  “21.  imitation  15  to  15*4,  and 
ladles  H;  cheese  firm  at  8*/»  to  9.  In  the  Chicago 
market,  creameries  were  selling  at  13  to  19, 
dairies  at  11  to  17,  and  cheese  at  8  to  8 'A-  Phila¬ 
delphia  reported  butter  market  easier  with  fancy 
western  creameries  at  20(4  and  prints  at  22. 
Cheese  quiet  with  New  York  fancy  full  cream 
cheese  at  8(4.  fair  to  good  at  7*4  to  8(4-  St.  Louis 
butter  market  was  quiet  with  creamery  l6to  20(4, 
dairy  9  to  16. 

The  poultry  market  continues  dull,  especially 
for  dressed  poultry.  The  mild  weather  has  been 
unfavorable  for  trade.  A  large  part  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  are  not  of  first  quality.  There  is  a  light 
supply  of  fresh-killed  turkeys,  and  such  sell  well, 
but  not  at  high  prices.  There  is  a  lighter  sup¬ 
ply  of  capons,  and  the  choice  grades  are  held 
steadier.  There  has  been  a  heavier  trade  in  live 
poultry,  and  all  grades  are  firm  except  ducks 
and  geese,  of  which  there  is  an  accumulation. 
Arrivals  of  eggs  have  been  very  heavy,  and  the 
price  has  declined  considerably.  A  larger  part 
of  the  arrivals  are  from  the  West  and  South. 
Duck  eggs  seem  to  be  well  sustained.  Chicago 
reports  fresh  eggs  at  10  cents,  Cincinnati  at  8(4. 
Philadelphia  at  11,  and  St.  Louis  at  8Ji- 

Receipts  of  apples  have  not  been  excessive, 
hut  there  is  considerable  stock  on  hand,  and 
trade  is  dull,  although  there  is  little  change  in 
prices.  Cranberries  are  most  in  demand  of  any 
fruit,  and  the  offerings  are  light.  There  are  a 
few  Florida  oranges,  and  those  which  are  choice 
bring  extreme  prices.  Californias  are  doing 
slightly  better,  and  the  supply  is  good.  Florida 
strawberries  keep  up  well,  as  the  supply  of 
choice  fruit  is  not  large. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  fair,  the  demand  good, 
and  the  market  firm  at  somewhat  higher  prices. 
Bermuda  is  sending  quite  a  supply.  There  is  a 
large  accumulation  of  onions,  quality  generally 
poor,  and  the  market  weak  with  outside  quota¬ 
tions  extreme.  In  other  vegetables,  there  is  a 
moderate  supply,  especially  of  the  best  quality, 
and  the  market  is  good  at  fair  prices. 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . ...3  50@3  75 

King,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Spy.  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl — 2  50@3  60 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50@2  50 

Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  small  basket. . .  8@  12 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fair  to  fancy. per  bbl.9  50@11  00 

Fair  to  choice,  per  crate . 2  50@3  25 

Jersey,  per  erate . 2  50@3  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 7  50@9  00 

Oranges,  Indian  River,  per  box . 4  00@6  00 

Other  Fla.,  per  box . 2  50@4  50 

California  Navels,  per  doz . 2  00@3  04 

Seedlings,  per  doz . 1  50@2  00 

Grape  fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 5  00@7  00 

Pineapples.  Fla.,  per  case . 2  00@3  00 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  per  quart .  20®  40 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 


Celery,  State  and  Western,  per  doz .  50  @  HO 

Florida,  per  doz .  25  @  85 

California .  20  ®  75 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  00  @3  00 

State,  per  100 . 1  50  @2  00 

Danish  seed,  per  bbl . 1  00  ®  — 

Red,  per  bbl . 100  @150 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00  @1  25 

Chicory,  N.  O..  per  bbl . 4  00  @8  00 

Cauliflowers,  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  00  @1  75 

California,  per  case . 2  00  @3  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  pineapple  crate . 4  00  @6  00 

Per  orange  box . 3  00  @4  50 

Leeks,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunchis . 1  50  @2  00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @3  00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 3  00  @H  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  25 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  00  @  80 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 


Nor.  West. 

Southern  and 

Okra,  Havana,  per  carrier . 

.6  00 

©7  00 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Onions,  Havana,  per  crate . 

@  - 

Black  bear . 

.20  00 

®  30  00 

15 

00 

@ 

20 

00 

Orange  Countv,  red,  per  bag . 

.1  00 

@1  75 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

.  5  00 

@  10  00 

3 

00 

© 

8 

00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag . 

.1  IK) 

@  1  75 

Otter . 

.  7  00 

@  9  00 

6 

00 

(ft 

8 

(HI 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag . 

.2  (Kl 

@4  00 

Beaver,  large . 

7  (Kl 

@  8  00 

6 

(Kl 

® 

7 

00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 

.3  00 

@6  00 

Medium . 

.  4  60 

@  6  00 

4 

(Ml 

@ 

5 

(Kl 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 

.1  IK) 

@2  25 

Small . 

.  3  00 

®  3  50 

2 

50 

@ 

3 

00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

.1  50 

@2  25 

Sliver  Fox . 

.25  00 

@125  IK) 

— 

(ft 

— 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl. 

.1  00 

@1  75 

Cross  Fox . 

.  6  00 

@  10  (Kl 

— 

@ 

‘ - 

State  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl . 

.1  00 

©1  75 

Ked  Fox . 

.  1  60 

@  1  75 

1 

30 

@ 

1 

40 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 

©  — 

Grav  Fox . 

.  76 

@  80 

65 

(ft 

75 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl... 

.1  00 

@1  12 

Wolf,  prairie . 

.  80 

@  90 

60 

@ 

71) 

Bermuda,  perorate . 

.1  (10 

©1  25 

Timber . 

.  2  50 

@  3  00 

1 

50 

c« 

2 

00 

N.  ()..  per  100  bunches . 

@2  50 

Wolverine . 

@  6  00 

— 

(ft 

— 

Baltimore,  washed,  per  bbl . 

1  25 

@1  50 

Lvnx . 

.  2  (Kl 

@  3  00 

— 

® 

— 

Radishes,  Balt...  per  KKi  bunches . 

2  00 

@3  00 

Wild  Cat . 

45 

@  60 

30 

(ft 

40 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 

.2  (HI 

@3  50 

House  Cat.  black. . . 

.  25 

@  30 

20 

@ 

25 

Wax,  per  crate . 

.2  (Kl 

@8  50 

Colored . 

8 

@  10 

7 

@ 

8 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

..  50 

©  75 

Marten,  dark . 

@  8  00 

— 

(a 

— 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

@1  75 

Pale .  2  00 

Skunk,  black .  1  00 

Half-striped .  00 

Striped..-. .  30 

White .  15 

Raccoon .  75 

Opossum,  large .  18 

Medium .  10 

Small .  5 

Trash  or  summer. 

Mink .  1  25 

Muskrat,  fall .  12 

Winter .  15 

Kits .  4 


3  00 
1  10 

05 

35 

85 

20 


Wort 
1  00 
13 
10 


90 

55 

25 

10 

55 

10 

8 

4 

bless. 

85 

11 

14 

4 


@ 

@ 

® 

@ 

@ 

® 

(« 

<" 

@ 

® 

® 

@ 

@ 


1  00 
00 
30 
15 
05 
18 
10 
5 

1  25 
12 
15 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 1  05  @1  10 

Corn .  35  ®  38 

Buckwheat .  42  ®  46 

Oats .  31  ®  39 

Rye .  50  @  00(4 

Barley  malting .  48  ®  57 

Feeding .  ...  35  @  4214 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  («  75 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 00  ®  05 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 45  @ 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 30  @ 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 20  ® 

Salt,  per  100  lbs . 40  & 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  UK)  lbs . 40  @  50 

Other  grades,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  35 

HONEY 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb .  8  ® 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @ 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  ® 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4  @ 

California,  comb,  per  lb . .  9  @ 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4($@ 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  ® 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Asparagus,  per  dozen  1-lb  bunches . 2  50@6  00 

Cauliflowers,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  75@2  00 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00@1  10 

Seconds,  per  doz .  25®  75 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  30® 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  15@ 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  50@ 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  20® 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches- . 1  00@2  00 

Rhubarb,  per  lb .  6®  10 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb . 


50 

40 

30 

45 


11 

6(4 

4(4 

10 

5(4 

52(4 


50 

35 

76 

40 


Common  to  medium,  per  lb. 


Pork,  00  lbs  and  under,  per  lb . 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday.  March  12,  1898 
BUTTER 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  20  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  18  @  19 

Western,  seconds .  1<  @  17(4 

Western,  thirds .  15  ®  }}> 

State,  fancy .  1?  @  IjJdj 

State,  firsts .  R(4®  18(4 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  17 

Held,  extras .  11  @  1'zs 

State  dairy,  h.  f„  tubs,  fall  ends,  fancy..  17  @  — 

Half-flrkin  tubs,  firsts .  15(4@  U> 

Half-flrkin  tubs,  seconds .  14  @  la 

Firkins,  fancy .  ®  ~ 

Firkins,  fair  to  choice .  14  @  t« 

Western  imitation  creamery,  fine .  R  @  1* 

Firsts .  l* 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  fresh,  extras .  14(4®  la 

Fresh,  firsts .  13«®  \\ 

Fresh,  seconds .  13  @  18(4 

Lower  grades .  j)  ®  J* 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  11  ®  la 

Fresh,  common  to  prime .  H  ©  13(4 

CHEESE 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Sept .  8(4®  — 

Large,  fair  to  good .  *(4®  <94 

Large,  common . . . .  . .  j. 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September....  8^@  9 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September .  S%@  9 

Small,  late  made,  finest .  8  @  8(4 

Small,  common  to  good  .  0  ®  7 

State,  Light  skims,  choice .  0  @  *>(4 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  0  @  — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4(a@  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3(4@  4 

Full  skims . 1 .  2  ®  3 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  11(4®  12 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  19(4®  }} 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  10(4®  189f 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice. . .  10(4@  — 

Tenn..  Va.  and  N.  C..  fresh  gathered .  10(4®  10(4 

Southern,  ordinary  to  fair .  10  @  - 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz .  2<  @  — 

Virginia,  per  doz .  24  ®  26 

Othern  Southern,  per  doz .  20  @  2a 


Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb . 

POTATOES 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 0 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3 

Southern,  second  crop,  per  bbl . 3 

Belgian,  per  168-lb  sack . 1 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2 

Per  sack .  . 2 

State,  per  180  lbs . 2 

Western,  per  180  lbs . 2 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2 

Inferior,  per  bbl  or  sack . 1 

Colorado,  per  2-bushel  sack . 1 

Sweets,  Vineland,  per  bbl . 3 

Other  Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 2 

Yams,  Southern,  per  bbl . 1 

POULT  R  Y— D  R  ESS  E  D. 

Turkeys.  Western,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Western,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair,  per  lb . 

Western,  old  toms,  per  lb . 

Broilers,  Phil..  3  to  3(4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb. 

Phil.,  4  to  6  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb — 

Philadelphia,  fair  to  good,  per  lb - 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  prime,  dry  picked,  per  lb... 

Western,  prime,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. . . 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Capons,  Phila,,  fancy,  large,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  medium  sizes . 

Phila.,  small  and  slips . 

Western,  fancy,  large . 

Western,  medium  sizes . 

Western,  small  and  slips . 

Ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 


9 

@ 

9(4 

8 

@ 

8(4 

6 

@ 

7(4 

4 

@ 

5 

4 

@ 

6 

4 

@ 

6 

00 

@5 

50 

50 

@4 

50 

6 

@ 

6(4 

5(4@ 

6 

5 

@ 

5(4 

4(4@ 

5 

4 

(5 

4(4 

2(4® 

3(4 

7 

@ 

11 

15 

@ 

17 

00@7  50 
50@6  00 
00@6  00 
75® 2  25 
25@2  75 
12@2  50 
12®  2  25 
25@2  02 
25@2  02 
12@2  40 
50®  2  (HI 
50@  — 
00@4  50 
50@3  75 
25®  1  75 


12  @ 

12(4 

11  @ 

11(4 

10(4® 

11 

9(4® 

10 

25  @ 

28 

16  @ 

20 

14  @ 

15 

19  @ 

12 

10  @ 

11 

8(4® 

9 

8(4® 

9 

8(4® 

9 

7  @ 

8 

9  @ 

— 

9  @ 

— 

8  @ 

8(4 

15  @ 

16 

13  @ 

14 

10  @ 

12 

13  @ 

14 

12  @ 

12(4 

10  @ 

11 

.  9  @ 

9(4 

7  @ 

8 

8(4® 

9 

7  @ 

8 

2  50  @ 

— 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE 

10  ®  — 
8(4@ 

0  @ 


9 


Fowls,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  10  @  H 

Ducks,  fattened,  per  pair .  05  @  7o 

Western,  per  pair .  00  @  iO 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  50  @  00 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  50  @  — 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pairl  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  80 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  Jjj  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  2d 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  25 

N.  0„  per .100  bunches . . . 2  00  @3  00 


5  For  full  information  about 
this,  also |  best  Horse-power, 
Thresher,  Clover-huller.  Dog- 
power,  IiyeThrcsher  and  Bind¬ 
er,  Fanuing-mill,  Feed-mill, 
Drag-saw,  Land-roller,  Steam- 
.  engine,  Ensilage  and  fodder- 
entter.  Shredder,  Itoot-outler, 
Corn-shellcr  and  Round-silo, 
Address,  CEO. D. HARDER,  M’f’r.Cobleskill. N.Y 
C  j?“Plense  tell  what  veil  wish  to  pnretieo^ 


HELLER’S 

PERFECT 

HARROW. 


Best  general  purpose 
harrow  in  the  world: 
\  V  unequaled 

-  V-iA  )k  for  killing 

weeds. 

X\  All  steel. 
Light 
draft. 


Write  the 
manufacturer 


% 


Peter  J.  Heller.  Montclair.  N.J. 


I 

NO 

YOU 


Vnil  F°inF  tobu>’a  HARE0W 
1UU  WANT  BIST  for  least 
CASH,  KnowQ,  H.  POUNDER 

U  Fmake.  'em, all  size, 
nc  PAYS  KKK1UHT. 
UattVfree.  Write.  N*. 
22  rt.  Atklo.on,Wls, 


Your  Apple  Crop. 

w  ill  yield  the  best  returns  with  tiie  least  labor  when  con¬ 
verted  into  cider  THE  GOSHEN  HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESS  makes  the  most  cider  trom  the  least 
apples.  Make  money  making  cider  for  yourself  and 
neighbors.  Catalogue  FREE.  Power,  cheapest  and 
safe.  The  Heat  Gas  and  <>u*olinc  Engine*. 

J.  E.  1>AV US,  885  Old  Colony  Hidg.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


BUTTERMAKER 


wants  position  on  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  place;  or  as  manager. 
Understands  the  care  of  horses  and  cattle.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  J.  C.  Westcott,  184  N.  Tioga  St..  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.— Farms  and  farm  lands  in  Morrison 
Co.,  Minn.  Wanted  money  to  loan  on  farm  security 
Lyman  Signor. Clerk  Dist. Court.  Little  Falls.  Minn 

FOR  SALE — Gentleman's  country  residence,  in 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  12  acres  (24  acres  additional  if 
desired),  elevated,  beautiful  situation.  Address. 
Norman  S.  Platt,  395  Whalley  Av..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 


days. 


F.  C. 


Farm  of  28  acres,  near  city. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  if  sold  within  sixty 
BRADLEY.  North  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  farm  in  South  Jersey,  containing  120  acres,  about 
35  acres  under  cultivation,  balance  young,  thrifty 
oak  timber.  Well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
grapes,  small  fruits  and  asparagus.  All  buildings  in 
good  condition,  as  well  as  all  tools  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  on  the  place.  For  further  information 
address 

G.  GUENTHER.  Box  140,  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 
»■%  «  ABET  Artesian  Watered 

r  U  rv  o  ALL  Fruit  Farm. 

10  wells,  25  barrels  per  minute  capacity.  Soil  very 
rich;  25,000  quarts  of  berries  per  acre:  no  failures. 
Two  million  people  close  by.  No  competition  on 
fresh  fancy  fruit  :  5u,  10a.  20u  and  25a  only  for  sale. 
FOUNTAIN  HEAD  FARM.  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 


HOW  TO  FIND  CUSTOMERS— A  specific  and 
carefully  prepared  list  of  1 ,500  names  and  addresses 
of  suburban  residents  of  Philadelphia,  who  annually 
purchase  Trees.  Plants. Seeds.  Bulbs,  and  Garden  and 
Greenhouse  Supplies  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  can 
be  secured  at  a  very  moderate  rate  on  application  to 
F.  S.  DENISON,  015  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


LEGGETT'S 

dov/d^ 


The  Original 
Dry  Sprayer. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or 
vine.  Two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  fast  as  you 
walk,  wide  or  narrow 
planting.  No  plaster 
or  water  used. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
Catalogue  Free. 

LEGGETT&BRO. 

301  Pearl  Street  , 
New  York. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 
PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  tell,  In  carload  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  8t.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenoils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 

HAY,  STRAW,  OATS,  FEED, 

Williams  &  Rickerson,  62—66  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y. 

SEED  OATS,  CORN  AND  POTATOES 

Seed  Oats. — Improved  American.  Jobe's  Mortgage 
Lifter,  3  bushels  in  new  bag.  $1.75.  Corn.— Mammoth 
Yellow  Flint.  Potatoes.— Carman  No.  3  and  other 
leading  varieties  at  reasonable  prices.  Descriptive 
circular  and  price  list  free. 

D.  C.  MCPHERSON  SEED  CO.,  Garbutt,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern  grown.  Carmans.  Kura  Is.  Thoroughbreds. 
Ohios  and  Enormous.  Write  us. 

FRASER  BROS.,  Vernon.  Wis. 

KANSAS  RASPBERRIES— Tips,  and  one-year- 
old.  good  large  stoek,  also  other  rasp,  and  strawber¬ 
ries.  Prices  low.  It.  JOHNSTON.  Shortsville.  N.  Y. 


HOME  TREATMENNT 


FOR 


All 


Dyspepsia, 
insomnia, 

Biliousness. 

Constipation, 

Piles, 

RHEUMATISM. 

Nervous  Prostration.  , 

Descriptive  Literature  furnished  on  application. 
Address  GOOD  HEALTH  CO., 

Box  115,  Mad.  Sq.  Station,  N.  Y.  City 


by 


Treatment  Oiven 
Correspondence 
WITHOUT  MEDICINE. 

Cures  Effected  in  from 
THREE  TO  SIX  MONTHS 


aChatefaine 

YYA.TCH 


,  by  selling  25  pounds 
Raker’s  Teas,  etc., 
(among  your  friends  for  a  Ladies' 
Solid  Silver  Watch  with  Chatelaine 
Pin  or  long  Opera  Chain ;  25  lbs.  for 
Gents’  Silver  Watch  and  Chain ; 
ID  lbs.  for  Camera  or  Gold  Ring; 
loo  and  150  lbs.  for  lilgh-graae 
Bicycles;  24  lbs.  for  Guitar, etc., 

_  etc.  Send  postal  for  Catalogue. 

(V.  G.  RAKER  (Dept. r,2*,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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High.  -  Grade  BONE  EER- 
TILIZ  ERS  are  best,  most 
permanent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods 
are  especially  adapted  to  spring  crops. 
Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and 


POTATOES 
TRUCK 

rv  oats,  supplying  plant  food  available  for 
Q  immediate  use,  and  leaving  something  for 
I  W  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

/.  F.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 

No. '2  South  Delaware  Avenue,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  TRY  AGAIN. 

The  committee  which  has  been  trying-  for  some 
time  past  to  formulate  plans  for  the  organization 
of  all  the  milk  producers  supplying  New  York 
with  milk,  called  a  meeting  for  March  11  at  the 
Broadway  Central  Hotel,  and  then  met  in  another 
part  of  the  city.  Considerable  time  was  spent  in 
trying  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
was  a  new  organization,  made  up  of  delegates 
from  unions  recently  organized,  or  whether  it 
was  the  old  committee  continued.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  old  committee  was  still  in  force, 
though  most  of  the  delegates  present  seemed 
doubtful  whether  this  was  really  the  case  or  not. 
Still  steps  were  taken  towards  perfecting  the 
organization  toward  which  all  have  been  look¬ 
ing — the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Associa- 
ciation.  Committees  were  appointed  on  consti¬ 
tution  and  bylaws,  on  finance,  on  resolutions  and 
on  nominations.  The  next  session  was  held  at 
the  place  originally  selected.  Eight  route  unions 
were  reported  to  be  represented  by  the  delegates 
present.  The  committee  on  resolutions  reported 
as  follows: 

“  Whereas ,  under  present  conditions,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  the  milk  industry  is  not  upon  a  pay¬ 
ing  basis,  for  the  farmer,  therefore, 

“  Resolved,  that  we  earnestly  urge  the  producers 
along  the  different  transportation  lines  which 
we  represent  thoroughly  to  organize  themselves 
as  the  first  step  necessary  to  put  the  business 
upon  a  paying  basis;  and  in  order  more  thor¬ 
oughly  and  effectually  to  accomplish  this,  we 
recommend  that  every  route  line  pay  especial 
attention  to  the  organization  of  its  own  local 
unions.” 

The  delegates,  who  are  representative  milk 
producers  and  shippers,  seem  to  feel  that  they 
have  undertaken  a  heavy  task,  and  that  thor¬ 
ough  organization  and  cooperation  are  necessary 
to  success.  They  do  not  have  in  mind  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  milk  to  city  consumers,  but  a  better 
arrangement  of  the  distribution  to  dealers,  so 
that  the  producer  may  receive  a  more  equable 
sharcof the  proceeds.  As  our  forms  close,  the  dele¬ 
gates  are  still  struggling  with  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution,  but  regardless  of  constitution  or  by¬ 
laws,  they  elected  as  president,  H.  E.  Loomis, 
Deposit,  N.  Y.,  and  as  vice  president,  T.  E. 
Foshay,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  The  election 
of  secretary  and  treasurer  was  deferred  until 
another  session. 

SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  (Wooster)  issues, 
in  Bulletin  88,  a  report  of  the  cooperative  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Students’ 
Union  in  1896.  These  experiments,  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes,  are  certainly  well  worthy  of  the  study  of  all 
progressive  farmers  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  There 
were,  also,  experiments  with  the  use  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  prevent  Potato  scab,  Fall  or  Spring 
plowing  for  potatoes,  as  well  as  variety  tests. 

The  Delaware  Experiment  Station  has  issued 
Bulletin  No.  38,  by  Prof.  Powell,  which  discusses 
some  principles  in  Delaware  apple  culture.  It 
appears  that  apple  culture  is  one  of  the  least 
prominent  of  the  horticultural  interests  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  developed  so  as  to 
give  the  State  much  prestige  among  apple 
growers.  Prof.  Powell  says  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  failure  of  Delaware  apple  orchards  is  the 
selection  of  varieties  not  suited  to  the  climate. 
The  bearing  orchards  are  composed  largely  of 
northern  varieties,  which  varieties  were  recom¬ 
mended  at  the  time  of  planting  by  those  who 
knew  little  of  climatic  conditions  on  the  behavior 
of  certain  varieties.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
Delaware  are  well  adapted  to  apple  growing, 
but  in  order  to  make  it  entirely  successful, 
Delaware  growers  thus  plant  varieties,  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  following  way: 

1.  By  producing  seedling  varieties  from  the 
best  sorts  already  adapted  to  the  climate. 

2.  By  introducing  the  most  profitable  varieties 
from  apple  districts  in  which  the  general  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in  Dela¬ 
ware. 

3.  By  improving  the  seedlings  or  the  intro¬ 
duced  varieties  through  the  intelligent  selection 
of  buds  and  scions  for  propagation,  only  from 
trees  which  show  especially  good  qualities  in 
fruit,  foliage,  and  bearing  tendencies— the  selec¬ 
tions  conforming  to  preconceived  ideal  for  the 
variety. 

The  bulletin  goes  on  with  very  practical  and 
useful  suggestions  regarding  apple  culture, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  the  Delaware 
grower.  The  peculiar  conditions  which  prevail 
on  the  Peninsula  are  well  described,  and  the  best 
varieties  suited  to  that  locality  are  described  and 
pictured.  For  Winter  apples  the  following  vari¬ 
eties  seem  to  be  most  popular  among  those  who 
are  planting  largely :  York  Imperial,  Stark,  Par¬ 
agon,  Winesap,  Arkansas,  Stay  man’s  Winesap, 
Jackson,  and  Missouri  Pippin.  This  bulletin  is 
certainly  full  of  interest  to  fruit  growers  who  are 
interested  in  southern  apple-growing,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  are  studying  the  possibilities  of  the 
South. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  issued  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  70,  which  discusses  the  principal  insect  en¬ 
emies  of  the  grape.  This  bulletin  is  written  by 
Prof.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  and  gives  in  a  brief,  compre¬ 
hensive  way,  an  account  of  the  more  common  in¬ 
sects  which  are  found  on  grape  vines. 

Bulletin  No.  49  from  the  Louisiana  Station 
(Baton  Rouge)  gives  analyses  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  Paris-green,  sold  in  toat  State.  Louis¬ 
iana  has  a  law  governing  the  sale  of  Paris-green. 


Under  this  law  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
is  obliged  to  have  analyses  made  of  all  the  brands 
of  Paris-green  that  are  sold  in  the  State.  These 
brands  are  divided  into  two  classes — those  that 
contain  50  per  cent  or  more  of  arsenic,  are  marked 
“strictly  pure,”  while  all  falling  below  this  per¬ 
centage  are  marked  impure.  This  law  was  found 
necessary  because  of  adulterations  in  Paris- 
green,  which  is  very  largely  used  in  the  South  for 
poisoning  the  Cotton  caterpillar.  Farmers  and 
planters  bought  large  quantities  of  .Paris-green, 
but  found  that  it  gave  very  poor  results,  being 
adulterated  so  that  it  was  of  little  use  as  poison. 
Since  the  law  went  into  effect,  the  quality  of  the 
Paris-green  appears  to  have  improved,  as  out  of 
40  samples  analyzed,  last  year,  only  one  fell  be¬ 
low  the  required  per  cent  of  arsenic. 

The  Georgia  Experiment  Station  (Experiment) 
gives  in  Bulletin  No.  37  the  reports  of  a  number 
of  experiments  in  corn  culture,  which  include 
varieties,  fertilizing  and  methods  of  planting. 
Among  other  things,  Director  Redding  concludes 
that  at  the  South  it  is  not  expedient  or  profitable 
to  apply  raw  bone  meal  as  a  source  of  phosphoric 
acid.  In  that  part  of  the  country,  both  for  cotton 
and  corn,  the  dissolved  phosphate  rock  seems  to 
give  more  profitable  results.  Another  interest¬ 
ing  corn  experiment  was  tried  to  determine  a 
theory  about  corn  planting.  A  well-known 
Georgia  farmer  has  claimed  to  obtain  better  re¬ 
sults  by  spacing  the  hills  at  double  the  usual  dis¬ 
tance  apart,  and  leaving  two  plants  to  each  hill. 
In  one  series  of  experiments,  the  corn  hills  were 
made  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  one  plant  every 
three  feet  in  the  row.  Beside  them  in  another 
plot,  the  hills  were  made  six  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  with  two  plants  to  the  hill.  The  results  were 
slightly  in  favor  of  the  single  plants,  and  other 
experiments  gave  uniformly  similar  results. 
Hence,  it  is  concluded  that  the  more  nearly  the 
individual  plants  are  equi-distant.  from  adjacent 
plants,  the  greater  the  yield,  other  conditions 
being  the  same.  Subsoiling  corn  land,  on  this 
Georgia  farm,  had  no  effect  whatever,  and  it  is 
not  therefore  recommended.  The  southern  papers 
have  had  much  to  say  about  a  certain  Jackson’s 
Limbless  cotton,  for  which  great  things  have 
been  claimed.  According  to  this  bulletin,  this 
cotton  is  a  fairly  good  variety  on  rich  soils  or 
under  high  culture,  but  will  not  carry  out  the 
extravagant  claims  that  are  made  by  the  intro¬ 
ducer. 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 


HARROWS. 

Wheel  and  Lever,  Wood 
Frame,  and  Plain  Steel 
Frame,  Spring-Tooth 
Harrows. 


fanpihar  Eejstone  Cora  Planter 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  jiiost 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
address, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CC . 

YORK,  PA. 


Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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BE  WISE  AND  ♦ 
PATRIOTIC.  ♦ 


I  FARMERS 


Save  Time  and  Money  this  Year 


BY  GETTING 
THE 


COLUMBIA 


CHILLED  PLOW 


These  plows  excel  in  quality  of  work, 
Durability*  Lightness  of  Draft  and 
ease  of  handling.  Thus  you  see  the  name 
is  their  smallest  recommendation. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


•  BE  SURE  YOUR 
CASTINGS  ARE 
MADE  BY  US, 
AS  THEY  WEAR 
TWICE  AS  LONG 

•  AS  THOSE  MADE 
.  BY  OTHERS. 


Columbia  Plow  Works, 
Copake  Iron  Works, 
-  COLUMBIA  C0.,  N.  Y.  _ 
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'  Disc  Harrows  W 


Q 

O 
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Represent  unsurpassed  harrow  value. 

They  pulverize  equally  well  fall 
-  -  or  spring  plowed  land, 
making  a  fine  deep 
mellow  seed  bed. 
It  will  turn  corn 
stubble  into  a  good 
seed  bed  for 
oats.  Is  is  the 


Q 


BEST  n 


FORFITTINC  CORN  CROUND. 

i  Best  steel  discs  made— 16, 18  and  26  inches. 

I  Made!,  5, 6,  7  and  8  feet  wide.  All  Steel 
except  tongue.  Double  Levers— easily 
set  at  any  angle.  Has  a  center  shear— cuts 
all  the  ground.  Semper  to  each  disc. 

KEYSTONE 
.  Force  Feed  Seeders 

|  represent  a  line  of  unusual  merit  when  it 
comes  to  sow¬ 
ing  all  kinds  o£ 

I  crops  broad-  _  _ 

cast.  For  sow-  I 
ing  Outs  on 
Corn  Stubble  V/\\# •  . 
they  fit  every  -  v'lz  LARGEST 

requirement.  — 1  CAPACITY. 

I  Positive  force  feed  and  durability.  With 
'  or  without  Grass  Seed  attachment.  This 
machine  is  11  feet  wide — low,  strong  and 
close  to  the  work. 

Keystone  Steel  Lever  Har¬ 
rows  made  in  2,  3  and  4  sections,  60  to 
140  teeth.  Keystone  Disc  Seeders,  Po¬ 
tato  Planters,  Corn  Planters  and  Cul¬ 
tivators  are  of  equal  merit.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  them.  Write  for  circulars. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

84  River  St.  STERLING,  ILL.  <-*- 
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must  be  had  on  any  farm  to  make  it  pay.  A  simple  little  calculation 
will  prove  how  much  cheaper  than  paying  board  and  wages  to  hired, 
help  is  buying  the  Iran  Age  Combined  .Seed  Drill  and 
Wheel  Hoe.  A  single  trial  will  show  how  much  better  it 
does  the  work.  It’s  one  of  the  famous 


IRON  ACE/ 


Farm  and  Garden  Implements.  It  plows,  levels,! 
furrows,  sows,  covers,  rakes,  cultivates,  hoes  and  hills." 
Does  all  well.  There’s  money  saved  in  every  move  it 
makes.  Send  for  the  IRON  AGE  Hook,  FREE. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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PLO 


It  embodies  in  its  construction  the  very  foundation  of  agriculture — the  -perfect  plow. 
Without  good  plowing  there  could  be  no  good  tillage  and  good  tiliago  produces  crops. 
In  this  plow  nothing  has  been  neglected  —  it  is  ft  perfect  plow. 

Extra  quality  tempered  steel  moldboard  ;  steeled  metal  shin 

piece ;  hardened  land  side ; 
chilled  charcoal  Iron  point 
adjustable  clevis  for  high 
or  low  hitch;  &  perfect  adjusta¬ 
ble  Jointer  and  steel  standard 
ground  wheel. 

i  They  are  made  either  steel  or  selected 
well  seasoned  wood  beam. 

BELCHER  &  TA  YLOR  Am  Tm  COmBox  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Afassu 


W  rite  for 
catalogue 
and  prices 
of  these  and  other 
tools  for  the  farm. 

A  long  lived, 
light  draft,  easy 
running:  plow. 


THE  DANIELS'  NEW  PLOW  SULKY 


will  work 
equally  as 
well  on 
rough  stony 

land  as  on  the  Western  prairies.  It  is  unlike  any  other  sulky  in 
the  world.  Can  be  attached  to  any  common  walking  plow  in  five 
minutes’ time,  and  is  warranted  not  to  increase  the  draft  one 
pound.  So  simple  a  child  strong  enough  to  drive  a  team  can 
operate  it.  Will  turn  a  square  corner  without  raising  the  plow. 
The  only  plow  made  with  a  foot  lever  to  start  the  point  of  plow 
abruptly  in  the  ground  or  elevate  it  to  skim  over  the  top  of  fast 
stones,  around  roots,  etc.  We  also  have 

THE  BEST  STEEL  LAND  ROLLER 

in  the  world,  with  or  without  Grass  Seeder,  and  at  the  same 
prices  that  cast  iron  and  wood  rollers  are  sold. 

Write  us  for  circulars  and  price  list.  Yours  truly, 

E.  B.  DANIELS  &  CO.,  Box  11,  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


THE 


EMPIRE 


Why  walk  when  you  can 
ride  without  increasing  the 
labor  of  your  team  ? 


WHEEL  HARROW 

WITH  RIDING  ATTACHMENT. 

ORIGINAL  AND  NEW. 


The  Riding  Attachment  is  practically  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Harrow  and  the  draught  direct 
from  the  evener.  It  overcomes  the  objections 
that  exist  in  other  Spring- 
Tooth  Harrows,  and  will  work 
in  trash,  stones  and  soils, 
where  other  Harrows  fail. 

RUNS  EASILY. 
SIMPLE  AND  VERY  STRONG. 


THE  STANDARD 

HARROW  CO., 

General  Office  and  Works: 

UTICA,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Ot 
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™9  -SENT  you  on  trial 

to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  I  make  this  very  liberal  pro- 
j  position  because  of  the  great  faith  I  have 

ACME 

PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

=5  It  is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work.  Itcrushes,  cuts,  lifts,  aerates, 
f  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  the  soil,  destroying  all  weeds,  promoting 
—  —  capillary  attraction,  preserving  soil  moisture  and  makes  a  perfect 

seed  bed  all  at  one  operation.  Being  constructed  entirely  of  Cast  Steel  and  Wrought 
,°n  wei  are  Practically  Indestructible.  At  its  price,  $8.00  and  up.  It  is  the  cheapest 
riding  harrow  on  earth.  Sizes,  up  to  13  1-2  feet.  Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 

at  distributing  points.  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  NTr,S'»  lt?,WChkago’  Ill. 
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Is  built  so  as  to  oomhino  t.ho 


Is  built  so  as  to  combine  the 

Greatest  Utility  and  Bit :  1- 
/ng  Power  with  Simplicity, 
Accuracy,  Lightness, 
Strength,  Durability, 
etc.,  etc., 
in  a  single  machine.  Has 
Roller 
Bear- 
inos 

where  %  /  /XSsy. 

they  will  •  fvyjjR 

do  the 
most 
good. 


It  is  built  on  a  solid  foundation  of  steel 
wnich  combines  the  essential  features  of 

LIGHTNESS  &  STRENGTH 

WITH  CHEAT  BEAUTY. 

ihe  satisfaction  of  operating  a  nice  and 

-  perfect  working  machine  is 

worth  something.  It  may 

keep  the  boy  on  the  farm. 

Has  a  simple  raising  device  that  does  raise 
and  lower  themachine. 


Has  a  main  wheel  that  is  j u s t  broad  enough  and  hitth  enoucli  to  afford  q  -  .  ^  . .  . 

ADJUSTEBthatt  lightly  over  the  ground.  Truss  roddfd  grain  wheeTfh^fiS  alTa^  ^ PERFECT 

s  i  ng  |JeS|IvEe!?.thBute,V| ft?  *2U  PimIcDTuITw.m"  BTun°  "JX f  nd  ran^Efth  feme 

above  everything  else  IT  HAS  A  BINDER  THAT  WILL  BIND.  bV?N?»I?K  \  If  I? sA'r® 

long,  heavy  or  light,  uprightor  tangledand  down  c-rain.  the  <  <  a  n  u  u  ■ c  d  i  uYg! . V \K  J{  1  K £h°rt  °.r 


amf^^atatag  e^h.^er  n^jjjperjhn|y,Rjonp^j| "  machines ^n^fur^'d^^gibing 

v  -  o  foritatonce  THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


OTEEL 
O  LAND 
ROLLEI 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST 
and  MOST  DURABLE. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators,  Sweep  Powers, 
1, 2  &  3  horse  Tread 
.  Powers,  Hand  aDd 
Power  Corn  Shell- 
era,  Chilled  Plows, 

_ Hand  and  Power 

7  v  x^r/j  j  Feed  Cutters, 

f  :  ^  J  Grinding  Milia. 

tn  "  1 -horse  Cultivators 

hmpire  Mowers,  Hay  Rakes,  Wood  Saws,  &c. 

S.  S»  ^lE^IKGEH  &  SON)  T utu my j'pa. 


KEYSTONE  —CULTIVATOR?— 


A  parallel  beam  inoveuu 
that  cannot  be  surpass) 
Patented  July  31,  1894. 
Eight  beams,  12  shove 
Can  be  narrowed  up  for  I 
■‘oob  rows.  Write  for  prio 


KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  YORK,  I 
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THE  MAPES  FORMULA  ADD  PERUVIAM  GUANO  CO., 

WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Office:  Central  Building,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


•  ■ 


We  have  issued  three  new  pamphlets  this  season.  Any  of  our  pamphlets  will  be  mailed  free.  Designate  by  numbers.  j| 

■  ■ 

■  K5 

No.  I.— TOBACCO  CROWING.  Practical  and  Scientific.  Famous  Poquonock  (Conn.) 

Experiments,  under  the  direction  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  The  Mapes  !| 

ijua 

Tobacco  Manure  leads  all  competition.  || 

■m3 

NO.  2.— FARMING,  FRUIT  AND  TOBACCO  CROWING. 

■ilia 

No.  3.— FLORIDA  PAMPHLET.  Oranges,  Tobacco,  Truck,  etc. 

No.  4.— THE  MAPES  MANURES  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 

a«ia 

■  m 

No.  5.— FERTILIZERS  AND  FRUIT.  Among  the  Fruit  Growers  on  the  Hudson  River.  jjj 

WB 

No.  6.— FERTILIZER  FARMING.  Among  the  Truckers  and  Farmers  on  Long  Island. 


The  Mapes  Manures  at  the  Agricultural  State 
Experiment  Stations. 

The  Mapes  Fertilizers  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  standard  in 
quality.  Mr.  Mapes,  like  his  father,  Prof.  Mapes,  before  him.  has  been  a 
leader  in  developing  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  of  the  highest  grade. 
He  believes  that  the  best  fertilizers  are  the  cheapest,  and  demonstrates  this 
by  the  analyses  of  his  goods,  not  only  for  the  present  year,  but  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  In  every  case  the  Mapes  fertilizers  are  found  to  contain 
even  more  actual  plant  food  than  is  stated  in  their  guarantee,  so  that  they 
can  always  be  depended  upon  to  give  value  received.  It  will  he  noticed  that 
the  difference  between  average  cost  and  chemist’s  valuation  of  these  goods  is 
only  half  as  much  as  with  the  ordinary  fertilizers. — American  Agriculturist. 

Mr.  Mapes  stands  high  in  the  ranks  of  agricultural  chemists  and  his 
work,  still  actively  carried  on.  has  been  one  of  infinite  value  to  the  tillers 
of  the  soil.  He  has  been  a  prolific  writer  on  these  topics  both  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  and  in  pamphlets,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  agri¬ 
culture  is  deeply  indebted  to  him.  In  addition  to  the  universal  endorsement 
by  practical  farmers  and  gardeners  the  Mapes  Manures  stand  at  the  head 
in  the  fertilizer  tests  of  the  Connecticut  and  other  experiment  stations. 
The  advice  of  the  principal  lights  of  the  agricultural  world  in  this  section 
points  significantly  to  the  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures  for  certainty,  economy 
and  profit.  They  are  made  up  of  honest  materials  and  directed  by  skill  and 
experience  covering  two  generations  of  scientific  research  and  practical 


cultivation.  The  field  test  is  always  superior  to  the  laboratory  test. —  p| 

■iiii 

American  Cultivator.  §f| 
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The  Mapes  Fertilizers  produce  LARGE  YIELDS  of  ||| 
HIGHEST  QUALITY  and  the  land  CONSTANTLY  CROW¬ 
ING  STRONGER.  OVER  30  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE. 


Dr.  F.  M.  Hkxamkh  says  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  March  5,  1898: 

Fertilizers  do  not  exhaust  the  soil  provided  high  grade  goods  are  prop¬ 
erly  used.  This  is  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  have 
employed  fertilizers  freely  for  many  years.  The  facts  are  set  forth  in  a 
very  practical  and  convincing  way  in  the  new  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  and  entitled  “  Farming, 
Fruit  and  Tobacco  Growing  up  to  Date.”  It  shows  that  by  the  use  of  the 
Mapes  Manures  of  highest  quality  large  yields  are  obtained,  while  the 
farms  are  constantly  growing  stronger.  Indeed,  practical  results  from  the 
use  of  these  fertilizers  have  been  substantial  profit,  even  during  the  past 
hard  times.  As  we  have  previously  remarked,  our  own  experience,  extending 
through  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  has  always  shown  the  Mapes  fertilizex-s 
to  be  invariably  satisfactory,  on  the  truck  farm  and  in  the  garden,  as  well 
as  in  the  field,  orchard  and  meadow.  The  pamphlet  referred  to  is  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  contains  the  results  of  the  successful  practical  experience 
of  many  users  of  fertilizers. 


MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

“Under  average  conditions,  and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  eases,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  name  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  as  the  best  and  most 
profitable  fertilizer  for  potatoes.”— American  Agriculturist. 

“  Its  action  approaches  certainty,  or  as  near  to  it  as  any  manure  can  he  expected  to  do."  E.  S.  Carman ,  Rural  Nkw-1  orkkr. 

The  American  Agriculturist  in  commenting  on  these  enormous  yields  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure,  in  comparison  with  other  brands  in  the  great 
Prize  Contest,  stated :  “  Apparently,  it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity,  but  the  forms  in  which  the  plant-food  is  furnished  that  govern  the  yield,  provided  a 

reasonable  amount  is  supplied.” 

“  The  advantage  of  the  Mapes  is  that  it  goes  in  a  straight  line  right  to  the  spot.  We  never  miss  getting  a  car-load  for  our  orchard.’ 

“  We  have  been  using  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  for  eight  years;  indeed,  we  do  not  care  to  use  anything  else  for  potatoes,  and  have  never  been 
disappointed  yet.  We  do  not  have  scabby  potatoes  as  we  used  to  with  stable  manure. ” —  Wilrner  Atkinson,  Farm  Journal. 

[The  Practical  Farmer  on  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  in  the  Prize  Potato  Contest.] 

“  During  the  past  five  years  there  has  scarcely  been  a  recognized  authority  on  potato  growing  who  has  not  stated  as  a  result  of  practical  experience 
that  a  commercial  fertilizer  like  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  excelled  stable  manure  in  Economy  and  in  the  Yield  and  Quality  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  Carman  states  in  Rural  New-Yorker,  December  2,  1896,  that  he  has  used  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  for  Seventeen  Years. 


We  will  cheerfully  mall  fr</e  any  pamphlets,  etc.,  we  may  have 
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bearing  on  any  crops  desired. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  MILK  TRADE. 

HOW  GOOD  FARMERS  FARM. 

Part  II. 

The  Wonderful  Work  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart. 

As  an  instance  of  intense  farming,  the  example  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart,  of  Solon  Township,  is  a  cheering 
one.  Beginning  upon  a  wornout,  rundown  farm,  with 
a  load  of  debt  that  few  would  wish  to  assume,  he  is, 
to-day,  the  possessor  of  a  farm,  intense  in  its  fertility, 
and  still  being  made  annually  more  fertile,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  fine  houses  and  barns  fitted  with  nearly  all 
of  the  modern  conveniences.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  left 
his  native  home  in  Ireland  with  only  sufficient  money 
to  pay  his  passage  across  the  ocean,  and  his  fare  to  his 
point  of  destination  in  America.  He  had  only  six 
cents  left  when  he  reached  the  town  adjoining  the  one 
in  which  he  now  lives,  and  that  six  cents  he  used  for 
postage  to  send  a  letter  back  to  his  home  in  Ireland. 

Thus  starting  in  life  empty-handed,  he  worked  upon 
farms  until  he  was  able  to  own  horses  and  wagon, 
when  he  ventured  into  the  huckster  business  with 
some  success.  He  followed  this  until,  with  a  small 
amount  of  savings,  he  purchased  a  farm  upon  which 
he  had  been  formerly 
employed  as  hired  boy. 

This  farm  consisted  of 
about  132  acres,  and 
was  in  about  as  com¬ 
plete  a  state  of  invalid¬ 
ism  as  a  farm  ever  gets. 

The  buildings  were  of 
little  value  ;  the  fences 
were  settled  down  to  a 
mass  of  rubbish  that 
was  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  young  sap¬ 
lings  ;  the  plowed  fields 
were  irregularly  laid 
out,  and  plowed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  un¬ 
plowed  all  low  and  wet 
places,  which  were  very 
numerous.  The  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  was 
about  exhausted,  and 
all  in  all,  there  was 
little  to  encourage  a 
young  and  ambitious 
farmer.  The  one  re¬ 
deeming  feature,  of  all 
connected  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  farm,  was 
its  location.  It  lay  within  a  half  mile  of  the  railroad 
station,  and  only  15  miles  from  the  markets  of  the 
great  and  rapidly  growing  city  of  Cleveland. 

“  I  purchased  this  farm,”  said  Mr.  Stewart  recently, 
“  in  1880.  The  price  of  the  farm,  and  the  amount  I 
had  to  pay  to  stock  it  and  purchase  the  necessary 
tools,  etc.,  involved  me  in  a  debt  of  §5,000.  While  this 
heavy  debt  lay  upon  my  shoulders,  I  undertook  three 
other  items  of  expense  and  heavy  labor,  viz.:  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  old  buildings,  the  fences,  and  the 
systematic  underdraining  of  my  farm,  all  of  which 
imposed  a  further  indebtedness.  But  the  tiling  of  the 
farm  soon  helped  me,  not  only  to  pay  this  increased 
expense,  but  to  discharge  the  huge  debt  I  was  then 
carrying.  I  purchased  my  tile  by  the  car-load,  and 
laid  much  of  it  myself.” 

“  How  could  you  get  credit  for  tile  by  the  car-load, 
when  you  were  so  heavily  involved  ?” 

“  I  went  to  the  tile  factory  some  distance  from  hex-e, 
looked  over  the  manufacturer’s  stock,  and  found  just 
the  sizes  I  wanted ;  though  I  was  unknown  to  him 
personally  or  by  reputation  either,  I  told  him  I  wanted 
a  cax--load  of  his  tile,  but  that  I  had  no  money  to  pay 
for  it.  He  made  but  one  inquiry  of  me,  and  that  was 


to  know  whether  I  wanted  it  for  my  own  farm.  I 
told  him  that  I  did.  ‘  Well  ’ !  said  he,  ‘  you  can  have 
the  tile,  as  I  am  never  af  raid  to  trust  a  man  for  tile  wlw 
wants  to  lay  it  upon  his  own  farm Other  car-loads 
have  come  since  then,  have  been  quietly  laid  beneath 
the  sod  of  m3'  farm,  and  are  doing  me  a  continuous 
service,  the  value  of  which  is  not  easily  estimated. 

“  Before  I  did  much  at  milk  shipping,”  said  Mr. 
Stewart,  “potatoes  were  my  chief  money  crop.  I 
raised  several  hundred  bushels  every  year,  and  sold 
them  easily  ;  some  years  I  obtained  §1.25  per  bushel. 
This  counted  up  rapidly,  and  helped  me  to  clear  away 
the  mortgage.  I  have  paid  some  yeai’s  as  high  as 
§1,000  in  debts,  paid  all  farm  expenses,  and  carried  on 
the  farm  improvements  that  I  had  under  way.  But 
as  prices  for  potatoes  kept  going  so  low,  I  gradually 
made  milk  my  chief  money  crop,  and  nearly  all  the 
energies  of  the  farm  are  now  tixrned  toward  its  pro¬ 
duction.  But  I  have  not  given  ixp  potatoes,  by  any 
means,  as  I  raised  000  bushels  last  year,  that  I  am  now 
selling  easily  at  65  cents  per  bushel.  Besides  that,  I 
raised  165  bushels  of  wheat,  and  year  before  last,  I 
had  1,000  bushels  of  corn.” 

Mr.  Stewart  has  adhered  all  the  time  to  the  idea 


that  mixed  farming  brings  safest  and  sxxrest  results 
in  the  long  run.  But  here  is  what,  with  characteristic 
Irish  grit  and  determination,  guided  by  intelligent 
management,  he  has  accomplished  on  this  farm  of  132 
acres:  “In  1892,  12  years  from  the  pxxrchase  of  the 
farm,  I  bux-ned  the  last  of  the  §5,000  mortgage,  and 
cleared  away  all  my  other  indebtedness,  which,  with 
the  interest  I  had  paid,  and  the  improvements  I  had 
made,  increased  this  sxxm  vastly.  In  the  reconstruc- 
tion  of  the  old  barns  and  other  buildings.  I  obtained 
beneath  them  an  even  100  loads  of  well-rotted  manure, 
which  partly  paid  for  the  work. 

“  Besides  the  pa3'ment  of  that  §5,000  at  that  time,  I 
put  §5,000  into  a  new  house  and  other  buildings,  and 
§350  into  a  system  of  water  sxxpply  for  all  the  build¬ 
ings.  This  water  is  piped  from  a  spring  quite  distant 
from  the  buildings.  And  all  this  money,  besides 
several  hundred  dollars  invested  in  one  way  and  an¬ 
other  in  improvements,  has  been  made  from  this  farm, 
with  the  exception  of  £200  that  I  inherited  from  my 
father’s  estate  in  Ireland.” 

This  stoi*y  was  told  me  in  a  quiet,  xinostentatious 
manner.  As  I  walked  through  his  capacious  and  well- 
filled  daii-y  barn,  and  saw  the  rows  of  sleek,  fat  milch 


cows,  fat  enough  for  the  butcher,  who  always  is 
anxious  to  get  them,  saw  the  well-filled  silo  and  the 
gx’eat  bins  of  feed  that  prodxices  the  fat  and  the  milk, 
saw  besides,  a  fine  country  home,  complete  with  all 
the  comforts  and  appointments  of  a  modern  city  dwell¬ 
ing,  and  looked  abroad  over  the  fields  that  have  been 
cleared,  and  drained  and  made  fertile,  I  said  to  myself, 
“Farming  does  pay,”  especially  when  carried  on  as 
Mr.  Stewart  has  managed.  But  he  does  not  take  all 
the  honor  and  credit  to  himself  for  his  success.  A 
wife  who  presides  with  dignity  and  grace  over  as  fine 
a  country  home  as  I  ever  entered,  has  done  her  share  to 
bring  about  all  these  gratifying  and  pleasing  results. 

I  asked  Mr.  Stewart  for  a  statement  of  the  earnings 
of  his  farm  for  1897,  and  he  went  qxxickly  to  his  books 
and  gave  me  the  following  accounts  of  the  chief 
soxxrces  of  income  and  expense  : 

Income  Account.  Expense  Account. 

29,000  gallons  of  milk . $2,750  Mill  feed  for  milch  cows  —  $600 

600  bushels  of  potatoes . .  350  Freight  on  milk  shipped —  450 

165  bushels  of  wheat _  130  All  hired  help  for  the  year..  700 

Calves .  100  One  ton  of  fertilizer .  25 

Total . $3,330  Total . $1,775 

Credit  balance . .• .  1,555 

Numerous  items  both  of  credit  and  expense  have  been 
left  out  of  this  statement,  which,  if  given,  would  tend 

to  increase,  rather  than 
diminish  the  credit  bal¬ 
ance.  He  milks  a  vary¬ 
ing  number  of  cows 
throughout  the  year, 
but  averages  about  30. 
He  employs  two  hired 
men  the  year  around. 
Both  are  married  men 
and  live  in  a  good  house 
upon  the  farm.  IIepa3'S 
one  §28  per  month,  and 
one  §25,  and  their  wives 
assist  at  milking.  They 
have  their  rent  free,  a 
half  acre  for  their  own 
garden,  and  manage  the 
poultry  on  shares.  They 
have  their  checks  for 
their  pay  x-egularly 
every  month,  and  are 
contented  and  happy. 
Here,  at  least,  I  thought, 
is  the  whole  hired-help 
problem  satisfactorily 
solved. 

One  thing  that  seems 
remarkable  about  M  r. 
Stewart’s  farming  is 
the  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses  he  is  able  to 
winter  upon  his  farm.  He  has  this  winter  57  all 
told,  but  as  there  are  only  four  yearlings  among 
them,  these  are  equivalent  to  55  full-grown  cattle. 
He  produces  from  these  soxxrces  just  about  300  loads 
of  manure  a  year.  But  300  loads  of  manure  from 
cattle  that  are  fed  large  grain  rations,  are  an  element 
that  is  having  a  very  telling  and  salutary  effect  upon 
the  fertility  of  his  farm.  It  is  constantly  appreciat- 
ing  in  value  under  such  libei’al  dressings,  and  he  has 
just  about  solved  the  commercial-fertilizer  problem 
by  being  able  to  dispense  with  it  almost  entirety. 

He  ixsually  has  under  cultivation  about  20  acres  of 
corn,  20  acres  of  clover  and  Timothy,  10  acres  of  oats, 
to  be  followed  by  wheat,  and  10  acres  of  potatoes  and 
other  crops.  This  makes  70  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  leaves  aboxxt  60  acres  in  pastxxrage.  There  are  no 
woods  upon  the  farm,  llis  silo  holds  100  tons,  and 
was  filled  last  year,  and  refilled  after  settling,  from 
eight  acres.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  filled  it 
some  years  from  six  or  seven  acres,  lie  feeds  a  good, 
liberal  amount  of  ensilage  morning  and  night,  with 
heavy  grain  rations,  usually  of  corn  meal  and  wheat 
or  x-ye  middlings  mixed  (bought  by  the  car-load),  and 
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at  noon,  all  the  good  clover  and  Timothy  hay  the 
cattle  will  eat.  The  cows  stand  by  twos  in  wide  stalls, 
chained  loosely  so  that  they  can  turn  and  lick  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  not  turned  out  at  all  during  cold 
weather.  Running  spring-water  is  in  the  barn  all  the 
time,  and  the  milk  is  cooled,  and  the  stock  watered 
from  this  source.  Come  rain,  come  snow,  come  Jan¬ 
uary  thaw  or  zero  blasts,  these  cows  know  it  not.  but 
give  the  same  amount  of  milk  regularly,  regardless  of 
the  milk-shrinking  conditions  of  weather  that  may 
prevail  outside  of  their  comfortable  quarters. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  served  four  years  and  nine  months, 
with  honor  to  the  State  and  credit  to  himself, 
as  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.  In 
this  capacity,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  prose¬ 
cuting  those  who  unlawfully  dealt  in  oleomar¬ 
garine.  None  of  the  salary  that  he  drew  from 
this  source  was  in  any  way  used  upon  his  farm. 

Ohio.  A.  B.  PHILLIPS. 


CHEAP  MODERN  IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation  in  what  we  call  the  arid  regions  of 
the  West  is  a  necessity,  and  it  would  appear  to 
be  much  the  same  in  portions  of  the  East.  There 
is  little  rainfall  at  the  time  when  moisture  is 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  crop  and,  to 
obtain  best  results,  irrigation  must  be  practiced. 

The  practical  application  of  the  principle  is 
treated  in  an  excellent  little  handbook  recently 
published  by  Johnson  &  Stokes,  entitled  Irriga¬ 
tion  by  Cheap  Modern  Methods,  from  which  Figs. 

91, 92  and  93  are  taken.  These  illustrations  show 
the  manner  of  irrigating  on  a  south  Jersey  truck 
farm.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  gentle 
slope,  which  is  sufficient  for  gravity  irrigation,  a 
stream  of  water  being  available.  Water  is  raised  from 
the  stream  by  a  2 34 -horse  power  gasoline  engine.  The 
water  flows  through  a  234-inch  main  at  the  rate  of  60 
gallons  a  minute,  and  is  distributed  through  homemade 
hose.  This  hose  is  made  of  12-cent  duck  cut  the  re¬ 
quired  size,  sewed  up  with  seam  outside,  and  dipped  into 
a  mixture  of  hot  coal  tar  and  linseed  oil,  equal  parts. 
This  hose  costs  but  1  34  cent  a  foot,  and  is  durable. 
The  main  distributing  pipe  is  about  one-fourth  mile 
long,  and  20  feet  above  the  brook  at  its  highest  point. 
The  laterals,  made  of  the  duck  hose,  are  subdivided 
into  seven  or  fewer  streams,  flowing  through  smaller 
pipes,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  individual  rows  of 
growing  crops.  With  water  flowing  at  the  rate  of  60 
gallons  a  minute,  an  inch  of  water  may  be  easily  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  day.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  engine,  pump,  pump-house,  pipe,  hose,  etc.,  is 
$300  to  $350.  The  cost  of  fuel,  etc.,  is  about  23  cents 
a  day.  The  crops  irrigated  are  celery,  lettuce,  cab¬ 
bage,  squash,  watermelons  and  cantaloupes,  turnips, 
potatoes,  bedding  plants  and  peach  trees.  The  results 
fully  justify  the  expenditures. 

In  most  cases,  irrigation  in  shallow  ditches  or  fur¬ 
rows  is  preferable  to  flooding.  When  the  latter  sys¬ 
tem  is  used,  especially  on  a  heavy  soil,  there  is  danger 
of  the  formation  of  clods  or  lumps,  together  with  a 
baked  surface.  The  best  results  are  obtained,  on  cul¬ 
tivated  ground,  by  shallow  irrigating  furrows,  the 
surface  being  protected  by  a  dust  mulch.  For  closely- 
planted  garden  crops  with  rows  two  feet  apart,  the 
water  may  be  admitted  to  every  row,  while  in  beds 
planted  closely  for  hand  culture,  spaces  should  be 
left  for  irrigation  furrows  three  or  four  feet  apart. 
Among  broadcast  crops,  it  is  recommended  that  shal¬ 
low  irrigation  furrows  be  made,  varying  from  four  to 
ten  feet  apart.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  the  old 
method  of  making  12-foot  lands,  with  ditches  along 


from  two  to 
three  inches  per 
100  feet,  12 
inches  being 
the  maximum, 
and  sometimes 
an  unsafe  limit 
of  fall  for  the 
same  distance. 
Water  must  not 
be  allowed  to 
lie  in  the  fur¬ 
rows  or  the 
main  ditch. 

The  ground 
should  become 
dry,  and  have 
frequent  thor¬ 
ough  cultiva¬ 
tion,  with  copi¬ 
ous  irrigation 
when  needed. 
Instead  of  light 
wateri  ngs, 
which  merely 
dampen  the 
surface,  the 
effect  of  a  copious  rain  must  be  imitated.  A  234 -horse¬ 
power  gasoline  engine,  which  runs  for  hours  at  a  time 
without  attention,  is  used.  It  will  raise  water  enough 
to  cover  nine  acres  per  week.  Fig.  92  shows  the  little 
house  in  which  the  engine  is  operated.  This  house  is 
in  a  swamp  near  the  stream,  and  the  engine  rests  on  a 
brick  foundation.  Figs.  91  and  93  show  the  pipes  and 
hose  used  in  field  operations. 

TEST  AND  TREATMENT  F0RSAN  JOSE  SCALE 

A  positive  test  for  San  .Jos6  scale  on  pear  and  apple 
trees,  is  to  cut  the  bark  with  a  sharp  knife  slanting 


SHELTER  FOR  THE  GASOLINE  ENGINE.  Fig.  92. 

through  the  cambium  ;  this  will  reveal  the  diseased 
soft  new  inner  bark  and  outer  sapwood.  The  color 
will  be  a  purplish  red,  so  distinct  as  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken.  My  place  is  at  high-water  mark  with  San  Jos6 
scale.  Having  purchased  nursery  stock  from  nearly 
every  prominent  concern  in  the  country,  I  have  a 
large  list  of  diseases  to  treat  the  present  season. 
Heretofore,  the  trees  affected  have  been  destroyed, 
but  now  I  purpose  to  fight  the  trouble  according  to 
modern  methods.  A  good  spray  pump  is  the  chief 
requisite.  I 
feel  obligated 
to  the  man 
who  invented 
the  kerosene 
attach  ment 
which  does 
away  with 
making  emul¬ 
sion.  A  pail 
pump,  as  now 
used,  is  not 
so  bad  as  a 
previous  one, 
for  the  clamp¬ 
ing  firmly  of 
pump  and 
tank  to  the 
pail  makes 
all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between 
pleasure  and 
exasperation. 

I  have  about 
10  0  subjects 
to  treat,  and 
for  so  small 


would  like  a  quarter  barrel  mounted  on  high  wheels, 
with  a  kerosene  attachment  and  handle  pump.  All 
such  in  the  catalogues  are  too  large,  viz.,  whole  bar¬ 
rels,  hence  heavy,  hard  to  push,  and  not  adapted  to 
small  places. 

To  fight  our  insect  enemies  and  fungus,  we  need 
three  great  guns — Bordeaux,  Paris-green,  and  kero¬ 
sene.  I  purpose  to  have  a  50-gallon  tank,  of  wood, 
and  use  this  formula :  Six  pounds  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  five  pounds  of  quicklime,  four  ounces  of  Paris- 
green,  water  to  make  50  gallons.  Out  of  this  mixture, 
throughout  the  season,  I  shall  give  trees  and  vines  a 
lunch  weekly,  and  may  forget  to  detach  the  kerosene 
tank  set  at  2-10  for  general  work,  1-15  for  peaches  and 
roses.  I  generally  try  every  new  entomological 
recommendation,  and  had  a  direful  experience  with 
Dendrolene.  It  killed  all  my  peach  trees  except  two, 
but  did  not  injure  apple  trees.  Hence,  I  am  some¬ 
what  fearful  of  the  new  suggestion  to  use  kerosene 
undiluted  before  the  buds  swell,  for  scale.  I  shall, 
however,  try  it  on  my  worst  affected  trees,  being  sure 
to  have  a  good  force  on,  give  a  perfect  spray,  and  not 
allow  the  oil  to  run  down  the  trunk  or  into  crotches 
of  trees.  The  others  will  receive  5-10  treatment,  and 
all  be  sprayed  twice,  one  week  apart.  Next,  before 
the  buds  swell,  I  shall  use  a  strong  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  followed  by  the  contents  of  the  barrel 
heretofore  mentioned,  once  a  week  throughout  the 
season. 

The  rapid  multiplication  of  San  Jos6  scale,  its  ten¬ 
acity,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  complete  exter¬ 
mination,  make  it  one  of  the  most  pernicious  foes. 
No  wonder  Germany  stands  aghast  at  its  possible  in¬ 
troduction.  My  first  experience  was  with  a  Red 
Beitigheimer  apple  tree  of  small  size.  With  a  stiff 
brush,  it  was  repeatedly  scrubbed  with  the  strongest 
suds,  made  of  Gold  Dust  powder.  The  process,  though 
frequently  repeated,  had  no  more  effect  than  so  much 
rain.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  only  three  years  are  re¬ 
quired  to  kill  a  tree,  when  we  consider  the 
poisonous  work  of  the  insect  as  shown  in  the 
discoloration  of  the  cambium  ?  It  seems  not 
content  to  thrive  on  the  tree,  it  must  destroy  it 
at  the  same  time. 

February  22  has  been  celebrated  here  by 
going  from  tree  to  tree  testing  with  a  knife 
for  this  Tasmanian  invader.  It  is  surprising 
to  find  the  knife  revealing  what  the  eye  had 
not.  Wherever  the  red  sapwood  showed  up, 
on  close  inspection,  the  flyspeck  scale  was  there 
waiting  for  Spring.  The  best  place  to  cut  is  at 
the  junction  of  last  year’s  growth  with  that 
of  the  previous  year.  On  trees  newly  in¬ 
fested,  this  seems  to  be  favorable  Winter  quar¬ 
ters,  but  on  those  badly  so,  like  a  Kieffer  pear 
on  my  place,  the  trunk  and  limbs  to  the  tips 
are  covered  and  overlapped  with  scale,  as 
though  dusted  with  ashes.  When  so  bad  that 
the  knife  is  not  needed,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  ax  would  not  serve  a  better 
purpose.  FREDERICK  II.  PAGE. 

Middlesex  County,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — Eternal  vigilance  is  bound  to  be  the 
price  of  fruit  wdierever  the  San  Jos6  scale  abounds. 
But  experiments  at  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  at 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  and  at  other 
places  have  demonstrated  that  the  pest  can  be  con¬ 
trolled.  The  manufacturers  of  spraying  machinery 
usually  stand  ready  to  furnish  anything  popularly 
demanded  for  fighting  insects,  and  our  friend  can, 
probably,  find  just  what  he  wants  with  some  of 
them.  The  demand  usually  brings  the  needed  supply. 


the  center.  The  proper  fall  for  irrigating  furrows  is  a  number, 


IRRIGATION  FURROWS  AND  MAIN  PIPE.  Fig.  93. 
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THE  GRIT  OF  A  HEN. 

WHEN'  AND  HOW  TO  FEED  CUT  BONE. 

Is  it  accessary  to  feed  oyster  shells  and  grit  to  hens  that  are 
fed  green  cot  bone  ?  How  often  do  the  most  successful  poultry- 
men  feed  green  cut  hone  ?  We  see  it  recommended  by  different 
authorities  to  be  fed  from  once  a  week  to  every  day. 

One  should  feed  oyster  shells  or  grit ;  green  bone 
does  not  till  the  bill  alone.  We  feed  green  bone  twice 
each  week  ;  more  than  that  causes  bowel  trouble. 

,T.  F.  CRANGLE. 

Green  cut  bone  will  not  take  the  place  of  oyster 
shells  and  grit.  The  green  cut  bone  should  not  be  fed 
oftener  than  every  other  day,  and  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties,  say  onerhalf  ounce  to  each  fowl,  james  rankin. 

While  it  may  not  be  necessary,  I  should  prefer  to 
keep  oyster  shells  or  grit  before  the  hens  when  feed¬ 
ing  green  cut  bone,  although  it  is  something  I  do  not 
feed,  as  green  bone  is  almost  impossible  to  get  here, 
and  the  benefit  will  not  warrant  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  If  I  could  have  it  fresh,  I  would  feed  it  daily. 

d.  A.  MOUNT. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  oyster  shells  with  green 
cut  bone ;  with  plenty  of  mica  grit,  and  wheat  and 
clover,  I  do  not  think  oyster  shells  are  at  all  neces¬ 
sary.  A  ration  made  up  of  15  per  cent  meat,  25  per 
cent  vegetables,  and  60  per  cent  grain,  should  be  fed 
each  and  every  day.  We  often  see  that,  from  a  small 
flock  that  lives  largely  on  table 
scraps  and  grain,  we  generally 
secure  the  best  results  in  egg 
production.  It  pays  to  have  the 
meat  and  vegetable  food  a  daily 
offering.  I  believe  the  meat  food 
daily  is  better  than  to  gorge  with 
meat  twice  a  week.  r.  k.  felch. 

Green  cut  bone  does  not  take 
the  place  of  grit  in  the  fowl’s 
ration,  but  if  fed  in  sufficient 
quantity,  will  furnish  enough 
lime.  Grit  of  some  kind  should 
be  fed,  also.  I  feed  my  hens  meat 
of  some  kind  every  day  in  the 
year.  A  little  green  cut  bone  or 
dry  prepared  meat  fed  every  day 
is  better  than  to  treat  the  hens 
to  a  feast  one  day  and  a  famine 
the  next.  h.  j.  blanchard. 

Fresh  green  bone  is  rather  soft 
for  grit  and,  it  may  be  added,  so 
are  oyster  shells.  Hard,  sharp 
flint  is  better  than  either.  Hard, 
dry,  coarsely-ground  bone  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  There  is  no  rule  as  to 
frequency,  much  depending  on 
the  other  foods  given.  An  ounce 
of  fresh  cut  bone,  allowed  once 
a  day,  for  each  hen,  should  be 
sufficient.  The  constituents  of 
the  entire  daily  ration  are  to  be 
considered  in  feeding  any  kind 
Of  food.  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

I  would  prefer  to  feed  grit  with 
green  bone,  but  I  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  essential.  I  have 
fed  green  bone  every  day,  and 
at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  tons 
per  month,  for  several  years,  but 
I  have  given  it  up,  and  my  cutter 
and  engine  now  stand  idle.  On 
figuring  on  a  balanced  ration,  I 

was  surprised  to  find  20  per  cent  or  more  of  fat  in 
the  bone,  and  I  could  balance  much  better  with  scraps, 
and  thereby  avoid  the  trouble  of  daily  gathering.  In 
Summer,  I  don’t  know  a  nastier  job  than  cutting  green 
bone,  or  a  harder  one  than  keeping  it  fresh  enough 
to  feed  during  the  day  it  is  cut.  It  took  four  or  five 
years  to  convince  me,  as  I  was  so  predisposed  in  its 
favor.  WM.  H.  TRUSLOW. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  feed  grit  and  oyster  shells  to 
poultry  in  connection  with  green  bone,  as  I  do  not 
think  gi-een  bone  is  hard  enough  to  do  the  work  in¬ 
tended.  I  keep  oyster  shells  and  grit  and  charcoal 
before  them  all  the  time,  and  also  I  feed  them  in  the 
clover  mash  in  the  morning  feed  for  small  chicks  and 
ducklings,  and  also  mix  them  in  the  feed.  My  judg¬ 
ment  has  led  me  to  believe  that  one  pound  of  green 
bone  to  20  hens  three  times  a  week,  is  enough  ;  if  one 
feed  more  than  that  he  is  forcing  the  birds,  and  that 
will  injure  the  fertility  of  the  eggs.  I  take  the  meat 
in  a  bucket,  go  to  the  center  of  the  yard,  throw  a 
handful  to  one  end  of  the  yard,  and  then  throw 
another  handful  to  the  other  end  of  the  yard  ;  in  that 
way,  the  hens  run  from  one  end  of  the  yard  to  the 
other,  get  exercise  and  the  benefit  of  the  meat.  In 
feeding  that  small  quantity,  I  feed  about  half  the  re¬ 
quired  quantity  going  the  rounds,  and  coming  back,  I 
feed  the  other  half,  and  thus  have  the  birds  running 
up  and  down  the  yards  for  quite  a  while,  hunting  for 
the  stray  bits.  wm.  j.  saltkr, 


Grit  of  some  kind  should  be  kept  within  reach  of 
the  fowls  at  all  times ;  while  green  cut  bone  will  as¬ 
sist,  it  will  not  entirely  take  the  place  of  grit.  I  get 
best  results  by  feeding  a  small  quantity  of  green  cut 
bone  or  meat  of  some  kind  every  day.  This  feeding 
it  once  or  twice  a  week  is  all  right,  if  the  hens  have 
ground  meat  on  the  other  days,  and  the  green  bone  is 
put  in,  in  the  way  of  a  change  ;  but  to  feed  it  only 
once  or  twice  per  week,  when  no  other  animal  food  is 
used,  is  all  wrong.  This  is  very  clear  when  it  is  known 
that  meat  in  some  form  is  the  best  egg  producer 
known,  and  to  feed  it  for  best  results,  the  hens  should 
have  a  small  quantity  every  day.  I  find  about  one-half 
ounce  per  hen  each  day  about  right  for  ground  cooked 
meat,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If  green  bone  is 
used,  they  will  take  a  little  more,  as  it  is  not  so  highly 
concentrated  as  the  cooked  meat,  and  they  relish  it 
more  for  a  change.  J.  e.  stevenson. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Precocious  Japan  Plums. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
March  12,  an  article  from  Independence,  Mo.,  relates 
very  unsatisfactory  results  with  Japan  plums.  In  de¬ 
fense  of  these  plums,  I  wish  to  give  my  experience. 
Last  September,  we  picked  one  bushel  of  very  large, 
fine  plums  from  four  scions  of  Burbank  that  had 
been  set  only  two  years  ;  there  were  no  small  or  in- 
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For  Description  of  Peas  see  Rcralisms,  Page  225. 

ferior  ones  on  the  trees.  We  bought  the  scions  of  The 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  and  intend  to  send  for  three 
more  kinds  this  Spring.  We  set  scions  of  Wild  Goose, 
Wolf,  DeSoto,  Abundance  and  Satsuma,  at  the  same 
time  we  did  the  Burbanks.  They  have  not  fruited 
yet.  The  Burbank  is  the  only  plum  that  has  borne 
fruit  for  us  on  grafts  less  than  three  years  old. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  M.  h.  g. 

Building  a  Scrap-Book. — We  frequently  find  in  dif¬ 
ferent  papers,  articles  which  we  would  like  to  pre¬ 
serve  for  future  reference.  For  several  years,  we 
tried  binders,  but  found  that  our  house  would  soon  be 
too  small  to  hold  all,  and  time  too  precious  to  hunt 
for  what  we  wanted.  I  finally  decided  to  cut  out  any 
article  I  wished  to  keep,  and  have  been  doing  so  for 
some  time.  The  next  question  was  how  to  preserve 
these.  I  have  just  purchased  a  good,  well-bound  scrap¬ 
book,  and  purpose  to  divide  it  into  several  headings, 
such  as  Stock,  Fruit,  Poultry,  etc.,  index  this,  and 
when  full,  start  Vol.  II.  I  think  that,  in  a  few  years, 
these  will  be  the  most  valuable  books  in  my  library, 
and  want  to  commence  right.  I  have  noticed  in  nearly 
all  scrap-books  I  have  seen,  that  the  leaves,  after  be¬ 
ing  filled,  wrinkle  up  and  are  not  smooth.  How  can 
I  avoid  this  ?  What  kind  of  paste  or  mucilage  shall 
I  use,  and  in  short,  just  how  shall  I  do  the  whole 
thing,  that  it  may  be  as  satisfactory  as  it  should  ? 

Allegheny  County,  Pa.  t.  t.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  use  a  flour  paste  like  that  used  for 


putting  on  wall  paper.  Almost  every  housekeeper 
knows  how  to  make  this.  Or  one  may  purchase  library 
paste  at  the  stationer’s,  which  does  not  roughen  the 
scraps  as  mucilage  does. 

Experience  on  an  Abandoned  Farm. — The  editorial 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  26  on  a  scheme  for  re¬ 
populating  abandoned  farms  of  New  England,  hits  the 
nail  squarely  on  the  head.  Having  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  I  last  Spring  bought 
a  small  place,  part  of  an  abandoned  farm,  which  I  pur¬ 
pose  to  bring  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Although 
I  had  ample  means  to  work  with,  ray  experience  in 
this  enterprise  proves  conclusively  the  soundness  of 
the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  editorial.  F.  B.  n. 

Merrimack  County,  N.  H. 

The  Weeder  for  Potatoes. — I  consider  the  weeder 
a  valuable  implement  in  my  early  white  potato  field, 
just  after  the  plants  are  through  the  ground  and 
before  they  are  large  enough  to  cultivate.  It  destroys 
most  of  the  weeds,  and  breaks  the  crust.  I  generally 
go  over  the  field  twice,  with  a  few  days  intervening 
between  the  scratchings.  Much  of  our  soil  being 
loose,  and  potatoes  not  in  the  ground  very  deep,  we 
are  not  able  to  put  a  scratch  or  smoothing  harrow  on 
the  field  after  the  potatoes  are  up.  Where  the  ground 
is  hard  and  much  of  a  crust  on  it,  a  slight  bearing 
down  on  the  handles  may  be  necessary.  The  young 

plants,  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
soluble  ammonia  applied  in  the 
fertilizer,  grow  very  fast  and 
rank,  and  it  is  necessary  to  run 
the  weeder  with  the  teeth  almost 
perpendicular,  as  when  set  slant 
ing  backward,  they  cut  off  too 
many  of  the  large  leaves.  I  never 
use  it  in  my  corn  field. 

WARREN  ATKINSON. 
Gloucester  County,  N.  .1. 

Scions  for  the  Nurseryman. — 
Grant  that  nursery  trees  are 
cheaper  and  better  than  home¬ 
grown,  are  they  always  true  to 
name  ?  What  g  .eater  misfortune 
than  to  plant  and  give  ten  years’ 
care  to  a  tree,  only  to  find  its 
fruit  different  from  what  you  in¬ 
tended?  Why  not  send  the  nur¬ 
seryman  scions  of  what  you  want, 
and  know  what  you  are  planting  ? 
Let  him  send  you  the  trees,  grown 
from  your  own  varieties.  I  f  they 
cost  more,  they  will  be  cheaper 
in  the  end.  w.  b.  w. 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


Likes  the  Rutter  Pear. — There 
seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  your  correspond¬ 
ents  in  regard  to  the  Rutter  pear. 
In  southwestern  Michigan,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  our  very  best 
pears,  and  can  fully  indorse  all 
that  E.  P.  C.,  of  Bridge  Valley, 
Pa.,  says  for  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  March  5.  With  me,  it  ripens 
just  ahead  of  the  Anjou,  is  a  very 
early  and  prolific  bearer,  inclined 
to  overbear.  Its  quality  I  con- 
9  6  .  sider  high  both  for  eating  from 
the  hand  and  canning,  although, 
for  the  latter  purpose,  it  does  not 


Before  Full  Maturity. 
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show  as  white  and  clear  as  Kieffer,  but  for  flavor,  is 
away  beyond  it.  It  is  a  very  upright  grower,  and  for 
that  reason,  can  be  planted  nearly  as  close  as  the  dwarf 
varieties,  and  for  small  yard  purposes  is  superior,  as 
it  obstructs  the  view  much  less.  Here  it  seems  to  be 
entirely  free  from  blight,  has  light,  waxy  bark  and 
perfect  foliage.  a.  b.  bishop. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 

Black  and  Yellow  Locust  Experience. — I  noticed 
the  answer  to  O.  A.,  Holley,  N.  Y.,  regarding  Black 
and  Yellow  locusts,  and  think  that,  perhaps,  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  8  or  10  years  may  be  of  value  to  him,  as  I 
planted  about  4,000  trees.  I  followed  directions,  and 
put  hot  water  on  the  seed,  and  it  did  not  germinate. 
The  seed  should  not  be  put  in  too  rich  ground,  as  the 
young  trees  are  pretty  sure  to  winterkill  if  the  growth 
is  too  rank.  I  bought  some  small  trees  from  Michigan, 
fully  as  cheap  as  I  could  raise  them,  planted  them  in 
nursery  rows  for  one  season,  and  then  set  them  out 
about  4x6  feet.  Now,  after  eight  years,  I  am  going  to 
cut  the  trees  all  down,  as  they  are  entirely  worthless 
on  account  of  having  been  worked  upon  by  some  kind 
of  borer.  At  first,  the  borer  seemed  to  work  on  the 
branches  only,  and  I  thought  that  by  cutting  off  the 
damaged  ones,  the  trees  would  outgrow  them  ;  but 
later,  they  attacked  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  causing 
them  to  break  off  near  the  ground.  Our  trees  have 
done  the  best  where  the  ground  is  somewhat  springy. 

Erie  County,  Pa.  G.  k,  p. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

HOW  TO  CROSS  STRAWBERRIES. 

I  want  to  cross  some  varieties  of  strawberries,  but  do  not  know 
just  how  to  apply  the  pollen  most  successfully.  What  is  the  best 
method  ?  I  have  tried  to  make  some  crosses  by  rubbing  the  flower 
containing  the  anthers  on  the  pistillate  flowers,  and  failed.  For 
some  reason,  I  cannot  see  the  pollen  grains  on  strawberry  flow¬ 
ers,  although  I  use  a  small  magnifying  glass,  and  examine  them 
at  the  right  time.  Several  seasons,  I  have  sown  the  seed  of  straw¬ 
berries  as  soon  as  ripe,  but  none  ever  came  up  till  the  following 
Spring.  Must  they  be  frozen  before  they  will  germinate  ?  If  not, 
why  will  they  not  grow  the  same  season  that  they  are  sown,  be¬ 
ing  moist  and  shaded  all  the  time  ?  s.  o. 

Blaine,  Washington. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing1  to  cross  strawberries.  The 
reason  why  S.  G.  has  not  seen  the  pollen  is  because 
he  did  not  look  for  it  at  the  right  time.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  perfect  flowers  when  the 
pollen  is  ripe,  and  rub  them  upon  the  pistils  of  the 
flower  with  which  it  is  desired  to  make  a  cross.  If 
both  varieties  bear  perfect  flowers,  then  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  anthers  of  one  or  the  other  before 
the  pollen  is  shed.  To  insure  a  certain  parentage,  it 
is  necessary  to  cover  the  mother  plant  until  berries 
have  set  upon  the  crossed  flowers.  The  seeds  of  straw¬ 
berries,  if  sown  soon  after  the  berries  are  ripe,  usually 
germinate  in  a  week  or  so.  S.  G.  has,  probably,  planted 
them  too  deep.  Freezing  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
injurious. 

A  Veteran  Gives  His  Method. 

Select  a  perfect-flowering  variety  for  a  pollenizer, 
and  such  pistillate  variety  or  varieties  as  possess  the 
qualities  which,  combined,  may  produce  seedling 
varieties  superior  to  the  parent  stock.  Plants  for  this 
purpose  are  taken  up,  either  in  the  Fall  or  early 
Spring,  and  with  a  ball  of  earth,  potted  in  six-inch 
pots  for  this  experiment.  The  plants  are  placed  in 
the  greenhouse  the  last  of  March  or  the  first  of  April, 
where,  with  proper  attention,  they  make  favorable 
gi-owth,  and  come  into  bloom  before  plants  in  the 
field.  Or  plants  may  be  set  in  cold  frames  in  late 
Summer,  or  Fall,  or  early  Spring,  care  being  taken  to 
cover  the  frame  with  fine  gauze  when  the  plants  are 
in  bloom,  to  prevent  other  than  the  desired  cross  fer¬ 
tilization.  When  the  plants  come  into  bloom,  with  a 
cameTs-hair  brush,  collect  the  pollen  from  the  anthers 
when  in  perfection  (dry  and  powdery),  and  apply  to 
such  blossoms  of  the  pistillate  sorts  as  are  in  proper 
condition,  i.  e.,  when  the  ends  of  the  stigma  are 
moist.  To  assist  further  in  securing  pollenization, 
either  for  fruit  for  consumption,  or  for  the  seed,  swish 
an  evergreen  bush  back  and  forth  over  and  just  touch¬ 
ing  the  plants  lightly,  doing  this  every  day  while  in 
bloom.  The  most  favorable  time  is  at  midday,  beneath 
a  clear  sky,  and  when  the  plants  and  atmosphere  of 
the  house  are  free  from  excess  of  moisture.  Avoid 
drenching  the  foliage  with  water  when  the  plants  are 
in  bloom,  if  satisfactory  pollenization  is  desired. 
Plants  from  which  seed  is  to  be  gathered,  should 
be  allowed  to  bear  but  a  limited  number  of  berries,  if 
fully  developed  seed  is  desired.  a.  b.  Howard. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Process  Under  Glass. 

Regarding  the  cross-breeding  of  strawberries,  the 
operation  is  one  not  requiring  a  large  degree" of  skill, 
but  great  care.  The  process,  as  carried  on  under 
glass,  consists  in  removing  the  plant  selected  as  the 
seed  parent,  from  all  chance  of  contact  with  other 
plants,  usually  by  placing  it  in  a  separate  house,  or 
by  inclosing  in  a  frame  covered  with  fine  gauze  net¬ 
ting  or  other  material  that  will  exclude  all  insects, 
yet  allow  the  light  to  reach  the  plant.  The  plant 
selected  to  furnish  the  pollen  should,  also,  be  kept  by 
itself,  so  that  all  danger  of  foreign  pollen  may  be 
avoided.  These  plants  should  be  grown  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  blooming  material  of  both  will  be  equal, 
and  when  in  full  bloom,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  dry 
atmosphere  in  order  to  cause  the  pollen  to  flow  readily. 
The  pollen  may  then  be  easily  shaken  from  the  anthers 
into  a  spoon  or  a  shallow  ladle,  and  with  a  camel’s- 
hair  brush  or  any  soft  object  to  which  the  pollen  will 
adhere,  it  can  be  taken  from  the  receptacle  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  flowers  of  the  fruiting  plant,  being  sure 
to  reach  all  parts  in  order  to  have  a  perfect  fruit. 

The  method  to  pursue  when  the  work  is  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  field,  would  be  to  cover  the  flower  stems  of 
both  plants  with  small  paper  bags  before  the  blossoms 
open,  the  bags  to  be  kept  on  until  the  time  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  ready  to  receive  the  pollen,  which  time  is 
just  after  they  are  fully  expanded.  If  at  this  time,  it 


is  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  pollen,  the  stamin- 
ate  blossoms  should  be  picked,  placed  in  a  clean  saucer 
or  on  paper  and  carried  to  a  dry  room.  In  a  few  hours, 
or  when  they  begin  to  wilt,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
pollen  can  be  shaken  off  in  quantities.  This  can  be 
taken  to  the  field,  the  bag  removed  from  the  blossoms 
to  be  treated,  and  the  pollen  applied  as  in  the  case  of 
the  house-grown  plants,  the  bag  then  being  replaced, 
to  be  removed  when  the  fruit  is  set.  If  the  variety 
selected  as  the  fruiting  plant  is  a  perfect-flowering 
one,  it  will  be  necessary  to  emasculate  each  blossom  at 
the  time  of  opening.  This  operation  consists  in  re¬ 
moving  all  the  stamens.  This  should  be  done  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  e.  c.  hunn. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 


A  BASKET  OF  FRUIT  NOTES. 

QUESTIONS,  SUGGESTIONS,  HINTS. 

ANSWERS  BY  II.  E.  VAN  DEM  AN. 

American  Plums  for  Market.— Would  it  pay  to  plant  extensively, 
of  plums  of  the  Americana  type  ?  What  show  would  these  have  in 
the  market  in  competition  with  the  Japan  and  European  kinds  ? 
What  half  dozen  varieties  of  the  Miner  and  Wild  Goose  class 
are  the  best  for  commercial  purposes.  d.  l.  p. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Americana  type  of  plum  is  very  good  for  market, 
and  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  plum  growers 
of  the  East  much  prefers  the  varieties  of  this  type, 
and  those  of  the  Prunus  hortulana,  to  the  Japans. 
Their  bright  red  color  is  very  attractive,  and  for  eat¬ 
ing  fresh,  they  are  very  sweet  and  delicately  flavored  ; 
but  when  cooked,  they  become  intensely  sour.  Of  the 
different  types  of  native  American  plums,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  among  the  best  of  each  :  Americana  type — Stod¬ 
dard,  Ocheeda  and  American  Eagle ;  of  Hortulana 
type — Whitaker  and  Smiley ;  of  the  Miner  type — 
Prairie  Flower. 

When  to  Graft  Plums. — What  time  in  the  season  is  best  to 
graft  plums  upon  apricot  ?  I  have  tried  two  years  with  but  little 
success  ;  about  one  in  four  or  five  would  live.  I  think  that,  per¬ 
haps,  I  do  not  graft  early  enough.  Also  what  time  should  I  graft 
plums  upon  plums,  and  what  time  should  I  cut  the  scions  for 
either  ?  c.  E.  M< 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

Plums  should  be  grafted  very  early  to  obtain  best 
results,  whatever  the  stock  they  are  set  upon.  Care 
should  be  used  not  to  tear  the  bark,  if  the  cleft  style 
be  used,  but  incline  the  blade  that  does  the  splitting 
to  the  side  of  the  stump  that  is  to  receive  the  scion. 
This  will  cut  a  smoother  place  to  set  the  scion  than 
would  be  made  by  not  doing  so,  and  the  fit  will  be 
better.  Plum  scions  should  be  cut  very  early.  Fall 
is  really  the  best  time  to  cut  scions  of  all  kinds  ;  for 
there  is  no  possibility  of  damage  from  cold  weather, 
or  of  the  buds  starting  from  the  warmth  of  approach¬ 
ing  Spring. 

An  Apple  Orchard  in  Virginia.— What  is  the  best  manner  in 
which  to  manage  the  following  piece  of  land  :  It  contains  about 
45  acres,  20  of  which  are  sandy  river  bottom,  with  clay  subsoil 
under  part  of  it.  It  was  originally  very  good  land,  but  has  been 
impoverished  by  continuous  cropping  without  fertilizer.  The  rest 
is  a  hillside  with  northern  exposure,  about  10  acres  of  which  are 
cleared.  There  is  a  limestone  ledge  running  through  it  about 
one-third  of  the  way  up  the  hill.  On  top  of  this  ledge,  there  is  a 
bench  of  about  five  or  six  acres,  with  a  very  heavy  growth  of 
beech,  poplar,  oak  and  hickory  upon  it.  About  one-third  of  the 
way  from  the  top,  there  is  a  vein  of  iron  ore  (Hematite,  or 
Fossil),  and  this  stains  the  land  for  some  distance  below  it.  How 
shall  I  manage  this  land  to  make  the  most  out  of  it  ?  I  want  to 
plant  the  hillside  of  25  acres  with  fruit  trees,  most  of  it  with 
apples  for  market,  a  part  with  peaches,  say  three  or  four  acres, 
some  with  pears,  and  some  with  plums  ?  What  sorts  do  you  sug¬ 
gest  ?  Would  you  suggest  that  the  apple  trees  be  planted  about 
30  x  40  feet  of  Winter  sorts,  and  fill  in  the  40-foot  rows  with  Sum¬ 
mer  or  short-lived  sorts  ?  What  are  the  best  varieties  of  Japan 
plums,  peaches  and  pears  for  this  land  ?  I  intend  to  plant 
the  bottom  land  to  corn  this  year,  using  a  good  fertilizer,  and 
sow  to  Crimson  clover  in  July.  w.  s.  M. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  hillside  would  be  very 
good  for  apples,  but  would  be  better  if  it  had  an 
easterly  or  southerly  slope.  Newtown  (called  Albe¬ 
marle  in  Virginia)  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  kinds 
for  the  mountain  regions  of  Virginia,  but  it  does 
not  come  into  bearing  early.  York  Imperial  is  another 
of  about  equal  value.  It  would  be  a  very  good  plan 
to  plant  trees  of  these  varieties  about  40  feet  apart 
both  ways  and  fill  in  between  with  Winesap,  Jona¬ 
than,  and  Stayman.  These  kinds  will  bear  early,  and 
may  be  cut  out  when  they  crowd.  I  would  not  select 
summer  varieties,  as  there  is  little  demand  for  them 
in  the  market.  If  the  orchard  be  wisely  planned,  and 
then  planted  and  cared  for  properly,  the  precocious 
bearers  or  fillers  will  pay  the  whole  cost  many  times 
over  before  they  will  need  to  be  removed.  If  any 
early-ripening  kinds  be  used  as  fillers,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  and  Oldenburg  are  about  the  best.  There 
can  be  extra  rows  of  fillers  both  ways  if  they  are 
promptly  cut  out  when  any  crowding  begins  ;  and 
40  feet  are  none  too  far  apart  for  big  bearing  apple 
trees. 

Pears  will,  also,  do  very  well  in  that  locality  and 
soil.  The  red  land  is  especially  suitable  for  this 
fruit.  The  trees  may  be  planted  closer  than  they  are 
intended  to  stand  finally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apples. 
Bartlett  is,  perhaps,  the  best  pear  for  market,  all 


things  considered.  Dwarf  trees  may  be  planted  as 
fillers,  if  desired,  as  they  will  come  into  bearing  very 
early.  AngoulOme  is  the  most  popular  kind  on  dwarf 
stock.  Standard  pear  trees  are  rarely  set  more  than 
20  or  25  feet  apart,  and  dwarfs  about  half  those  dis¬ 
tances.  Bose,  Sheldon  and  Lawrence  are,  also,  good 
varieties  either  as  dwarfs  or  standards.  Peaches 
ought  to  flourish  there,  also,  but  do  not  plant  them 
among  the  apple  trees  as  fillers,  as  some  do,  to  the 
injury  of  the  latter.  They  grow  faster,  and  rob  the 
apple  trees.  About  16  or  18  feet  apart  are  right  for 
peach  trees  in  the  climate  and  soil  of  Virginia.  As  to 
varieties,  there  are  many  good  ones.  Triumph  is 
the  earliest  good  one,  unless  it  be  Sneed  and  Golds¬ 
boro,  which  are  but  little  tested  as  yet.  Mountain 
Rose,  Elberta,  Champion,  Chair  and  Heath  Cling  are 
all  good,  reliable  market  varieties.  The  Japan  plums 
are  fast  becoming  very  popular,  although  they  have 
some  faults  ;  among  them,  early  blooming  and  a  pro¬ 
clivity  to  rot.  Burbank  is  one  of  the  best  of  them. 
Abundance,  Red  June  and  Wickson  are,  also,  excel¬ 
lent.  The  native  American  plums  are  making  a  good 
record  in  the  orchard  and  market ;  some  think  them 
more  profitable  than  the  Japans.  Gaylord,  Whita¬ 
ker,  Stoddard,  Smiley,  Milton  and  Newton  are  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  best  of  this  class.  None  of  the 
European  kinds  is  suitable  to  the  South,  except  the 
Damsons  ;  of  these.  Farleigh  and  French  are  the  best. 
The  seeding  of  the  bottom  land  to  Crimson  clover  is 
very  commendable  if  it  be  plowed  under  in  due  time. 

Grape  Pollen  and  Arkansas  Fruit  Notes.— 1.  How  can  pollen 
be  best  applied  to  the  pistils  of  the  grape  ?  2.  Are  Mammoth 
Black  Twig,  Springdale,  and  Stone  County  Favorite  good  apples, 
an  1  do  they  keep  well  ?  3.  I  am  informed  that  chestnut  trees  will 
not  bear  fruit  in  the  northern  portion  of  Arkansas;  is  it  true  ? 

Lutherville,  Ark.  L.  w. 

1.  Grape  pollen  can  best  be  applied  to  the  pistils 
artificially  by  using  a  very  small  camel’s-hair  brush, 
or  the  point  of  a  very  small  knife  or  flattened  pin. 
The  whole  operation  of  artificially  pollinating  the 
flowers  of  any  fruit  or  other  plants  is  very  simple  in 
principle,  but  must  be  most  carefully  done.  The 
flowers  to  be  worked  upon  should  be  selected  before 
they  are  ready  to  set  their  pollen,  be  emasculated,  by 
cutting  away  their  stamens,  and  covered  with  small 
paper  bags,  to  prevent  any  contamination  by  other 
pollen.  When  the  pistils  are  just  in  the  proper  stage, 
the  pollen  should  be  applied  and  the  bags  at  once  re¬ 
placed.  No  wind  should  be  stirring  at  the  time  the 
work  is  done,  or  other  pollen  may  float  in  the  air  to 
the  stigma.  A  pair  of  very  small  scissors  for  cutting 
off  stamens,  etc.,  a  watch  glass  to  catch  the  pollen 
upon,  a  magnifying  glass  and  a  brush  and  flattened 
pin  or  sharpened  wire  in  a  wooden  handle  make  a 
good  hybridizing  outfit  of  tools.  2.  Mammoth  Black- 
Twig  and  Springdale  are  valuable  apples  for  northern 
Arkansas,  but  of  the  Stone  County  Favorite,  I  do  not 
know.  The  first  two  keep  about  the  same  as  Wine- 
sap.  3.  Chestnuts  will  bear  in  northern  Arkansas  if 
set  in  good  upland  soil,  and  especially  that  of  a  sandy 
nature.  The  Chinquapin,  which  is  a  species  of  chest¬ 
nut,  grows  wild  in  some  places  there,  and  sometimes 
grows  to  enormous  size  for  that  species,  making  trees 
40  feet  high  and  20  inches  in  diameter. 


Brief  Talk  About  Plums. 

0.  C'.,  New  Madison,  0.—\.  Can  Burbank,  Wickson,  Red  June, 
Hale,  and  other  varieties  of  Japan  plums  be  successfully  budded 
in  two  or  four-year-planted  Lombard  plum  trees?  Would  it 
make  any  difference  as  to  the  size  of  the  tree  ? 

If.  L.  P.,  Clyde,  O.— 2.  What  are  the  merits  of  Shipper’s  Pride 
plum,  and  what  age  is  required  before  fruiting? 

Ans.— 1.  The  Burbank,  Wickson,  Red  June,  Hale, 
and  other  Japan  varieties  of  plums  will  work  nicely 
on  Lombards,  as  suggested.  We  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  this  kind  of  work  with  entire  success.  Of  course, 
very  old  trees  are  difficult  to  bud  into,  but  assuming 
that  these  trees  are  from  two  to  four  years  planted, 
and  if  intending  to  bud  them  over  next  Summer,  I 
would  cut  the  tops  well  in  at  this  time,  taking  off 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  wood.  This  will 
throw  the  sap  back  so  as  to  make  them  work  up  much 
more  successfully  next  Summer  than  they  would 
otherwise.  2.  The  Shipper’s  Pride  has  failed  to  meet 
my  expectations.  It  is  rather  late  in  coming  into 
bearing,  and  in  the  color  of  its  fruit,  not  attractive, 
and  does  not  seem  to  take  well  upon  the  market,  as 
many  have  been  led  to  suppose.  For  myself,  I  would 
much  prefer  to  plant  the  Monarch.  s.  d.  WILLARD. 

Setting  Runner  or  Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

S.,  Charleston,  Mo.— I  intend  to  set  a  variety  of  strawberry 
plants  from  which  to  save  plants  to  set  as  soon  as  they  will  do. 
How  should  I  manage  the  runners?  A  fruit  man  from  Illinois 
tells  me  that  he  has  set  plants  the  first  of  April,  set  plants  from 
them  the  middle  of  July  of  the  same  year,  arid  got  a  crop  of 
berries  the  next  May.  Would  the  plants  be  ready  for  setting 
sooner  by  using  pots  ? 

Ans. — Runner  plants  from  spring-set  strawberries 
can  be  transplanted  about  the  middle  of  July.  Our 
own  practice  is  to  pin  the  runners  down  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  plant,  using  a  crotched  stick,  a  hair¬ 
pin  or  a  lump  of  earth.  When  the  plant  is  well 
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rooted,  on  a  moist  day,  we  take  up  the  plants  with  a 
Richards  transplanter,  which  is  a  tool  much  like  a  tin 
can  with  the  ends  cut  off.  This  takes  up  a  large, 
firm  ball  of  earth  with  the  plant,  and  it  may  be  set 
out  wherever  desired  in  a  hole  of  the  same  size.  Many 
growers  use  small  pots  filled  with  rich  earth.  These 
pots  are  sunk  in  the  ground  near  the  plant,  and  the 
little  runners  are  rooted  in  the  pots.  Whenever  de¬ 
sired,  the  pots  may  he  taken  up,  the  plants  thumped 
out  of  them  and  set  wherever  desired.  Runner  plants 
set  out  in  this  way  will  usually  give  about  one  stem 
of  fruit  the  following  year.  As  a  rule,  this  practice 
does  not  pay  except  where  one  wants  to  obtain  the 
greatest  number  of  plants  from  new  and  expensive 
varieties,  or  where  one  has  a  limited  area  and  can 
grow  an  early  crop  like  peas  or  sweet  corn,  and  follow 
it  with  potted  plants. 

Killing  Woodchucks  With  Bisulphide  of  Carbon. 

E.  P.  If.,  Massachusetts.— Is  bisulphide  of  carbon  used  to  kill 
woodchucks  in  the  ground,  and  if  so,  how  ? 

Ans. — Yes.  The  fumes  will  kill  any  breathing 
animal  that  is  confined  with  them.  In  using  it,  all 
the  openings  but  one  to  the  hole  are  closed.  A  stone 
is  rolled  with  cotton  or  rags.  The  bisulphide  is  poured 
on  this,  and  the  stone  is  then  rolled  down  into  the 
hole,  after  which  the  opening  is  closed  tight.  There 
will  be  no  effect  if  the  holes  are  left  open.  Fuma  bi¬ 
sulphide,  sold  by  Edward  R.  Taylor,  Cleveland.  0.,  is 
excellent. 

Wanted :  Large  Early  Potatoes. 

M.  E.  Y.,  Statesville  Springs,  N.  Y.— Will  someone  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  raising, early  potatoes,  give  the  benefit  of  his  methods, 
and  tell  what  kind  to  plant,  to  get  large  potatoes  ?  Small  pota¬ 
toes  and  few  in  a  hill  seems  to  be  the  cry  of  all  in  this  section. 
Our  market  is  a  home  one,  supplying  summer  cottagers  and 
hotels.  I  have  tried  Polaris,  Stray  Beauty,  Early  Fortune  and 
Early  Sunrise.  Of  these,  Stray  Beauty  was  the  best,  though  far 
from  an  ideal  as  to  size.  The  ground  was  well  prepared,  heavily 
manured,  cultivated  a  dozen  or  more  times,  nitrate  of  soda  ap¬ 
plied  twice  at  intervals  of  two  weeks,  not  a  weed  allowed  to  grow, 
level  culture. 

Ans. — The  methods  given  do  not  leave  much  to  be 
said  in  regard  to  cultivation.  M.  E.  Y.  should  re¬ 
member  that  large  tubers  in  a  short  time  are  almost 
impossible,  and  that  the  price  of  early  potatoes  is 
kept  up  because  they  do  not  average  high  in  yield. 
With  large  yields  and  tubers,  there  would  be  no  more 
profit  than  with  late  varieties.  The  too  free  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda  on  fields  already  well  manured  would 
tend  to  great  growth  of  foliage,  and  prolong  the  set¬ 
ting  of  tubers.  The  tubers  should  be  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  the  buds  started  before  cutting  for  seed  ;  then 
they  could  be  planted  deeper  and  not  be  much  later  in 
coming  up.  For  large  tubers,  plant  deep — four  to  six 
inches,  according  to  soil — so  they  will  not  be  affected 
by  drought.  The  Early  blight,  which  is  mistaken  for 
early  maturity  by  many,  stops  the  growth  of  the 
tubers,  and  spraying  should  be  done.  The  Early 
Michigan,  Early  Harvest,  Rovee  and  June  Eating  are 
larger  yielders  than  those  mentioned,  but  the  Bliss 
Triumph  (Stray  Beauty),  is  the  earliest  of  all.  The 
use  of  a  complete  fertilizer  and  one  or  two  eyes  on  the 
seed  piece  will  help  size,  and  rows  2)*  x  1  foot  will  give 
numbers.  c.  K.  chapman. 

Stove  Pipe  in  Fire-Place  Chimney ;  Whitewashing. 

II.  P.  M..  Albion ,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  can  I  do  with  a  large  brick 
chimuey  that  was  built  for  a  tire-place,  so  that  the  stoves  will  not 
smoke?  The  chimney  is  in  good  order,  but  so  large  that  the 
draught  is  not  good.  2.  What  can  I  do  with  the  plastering  on  the 
ceiling  of  rooms  where  it  has  been  repeatedly  whitewashed,  and 
has  flaked  off  in  places  so  as  to  be  very  rough  ?  3.  How  can 
whitewash  be  prepared  so  as  to  work  well  on  a  ceiling  which  is 
very  smoky  ? 

Ans. — 1.  In  the  case  of  the  large  brick  chimney, 
have  the  mason  knock  a  hole  in  it  a  little  below  where 
it  is  desired  to  have  the  pipe  from  the  stove  enter. 

From  one  side  of  the  chim¬ 
ney,  lay  an  iron  shelf,  support¬ 
ing  it  by  a  brace  from  below 
as  shown  in  Fig.  97.  Upon  the 
iron  shelf,  and  running  up  the 
middle  of  the  chimney  for 
about  three  feet,  construct  a 
brick  partition.  This  will 
make,  for  a  short  distance,  two 
flues,  the  draught  from  the 
stove  will  be  increased,  and 
the  fire-place  will  not  be  in¬ 
jured  in  any  way.  If  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  not  desirable  to  con- 
struct  the  partition  wall  of 
brick,  then  sheet  iron  may  be 
used  instead.  Fig.  97  will 
make  perfectly  clear  how  the  work  should  be  done. 
:l.  Where  whitewash  has  been  frequently  put  on  a 
wall  and  has  flaked  off,  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
can  be  done  which  will  produce  satisfactory  results. 
With  a  wet  sponge,  thoroughly  wash  the  walls,  and 
then  with  a  putty  knife,  or  a  trowel  or  some  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  you  can  scrape,  clean  the  whitewash 
all  off.  It  will  require  something  of  an  effort  to  do  it 
well,  but  no  other  method  of  doing  it  will  produce 
good  results.  3.  Slake  the  li  me  that  is  to  be  used  for 


whitewash,  at  least  two  weeks  before  it  is  to  be  used 
on  the  walls.  When  ready  to  do  the  whitewashing, 
put  a  good  full  handful  of  common  salt  into  a  pail  of 
whitewash  before  using  it.  L.  a.  c. 

Water  That  Lifts  Itself. 

E.  J.  li'. ,  Sheridan,  Ind. — We  have  a  large  ditch,  carrying  a  con¬ 
siderable  volume  of  water  across  about  40  rods  of  our  land, 
nearly  the  whole  year.  The  ditch  has  very  little  fall ;  possibly  I 
could  obtain  12  inches  without  backing  the  water  on  the  land 
above  me.  Is  there  any  mechanical  appliance  that  I  can  use  to 
elevate  a  portion  of  this  water  for  irrigation,  making  the  force 
of  the  flow  do  the  elevating  ? 

Ans. — Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise 
water  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  but  none 
has  been  found  better  than  the  old  Egyptian  method 
which  was  in  use,  doubtless,  when  Moses  was  hid  in 
the  bulrushes  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Nile  4,000 
years  ago.  This  device  is  a  wheel  with  paddles  around 
it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  which  is  set  in  a  frame.  It  has 
a  number  of  buckets  set  in  a  sloping  direction,  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  circumference,  and  these  being  filled 
with  water  as  the  rim  dips  in  the  stream,  empty  them- 
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selves  into  a  spout  elevated  to  a  level  a  little  above  the 
axle.  Thousands  of  these  wheels  are  to  be  seen  in 
going  up  the  Nile,  which  river  waters  the  whole  of 
the  crops  grown  in  the  rainless  country  of  Egypt. 
Doubtless,  this  same  device  may  be  made  useful 
in  many  cases  such  as  this,  and  at  a  completely  nom¬ 
inal  cost,  where  the  banks  of  a  stream  are  so  nearly 
level  that  the  height  of  these  wheels  may  be  sufficient 
to  carry  the  water  to  the  highest  part  of  the  land. 
The  wheel  is  supported  in  a  simple  frame  set  in  the 
stream,  and  firmly  fixed.  The  paddles  for  shallow 
water  need  not  project  above  the  surface,  but  may  be 
made  wider. 

Use  of  Plaster  on  Clover. 

E.  W.  L.,  Greenville,  Mich. — Is  land  plaster  now  considered  as 
valuable  to  sow  on  clover  seeding,  as  it  was  formerly  ? 

Ans. — Not  nearly  so  much  land  plaster  is  now  used 
on  clover  as  in  former  years.  The  fertilizer  question 
is  now  better  understood.  The  place  for  plaster  is  in 
the  stable  and  manure  pile.  When  used  there,  it 
“  fixes”  or  holds  the  ammonia,  which  is,  perhaps,  its 
chief  agricultural  value. 

Cut  Bone  for  Hogs ;  Millet. 

■/.  G.  I).,  Warren  Tavern,  Pa. — 1.  Would  raw  bones  cut  with  a 
cutter  such  as  is  used  in  cutting  bone  for  poultry,  be  suitable  to 
feed  to  pigs  instead  of  raw  bone  meal,  like  that  sown  on  land  ?  2. 
Are  the  seeds  in  the  heads  of  the  millet  sent,  far  enough  advanced 
to  be  injurious  to  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  ?  We  had  about  three 
weeks  of  wet  weather  just  prior  to  cutting  time,  and  instead  of 
our  millet  staying  green,  it  turned  straw  color. 

Ans. — We  have  heard  of  cases  where  the  green  cut 
bone  was  fed  to  hogs  successfully,  but  we  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  cook  it  and  feed  with  grain  or  vegetables.  It 
will  take  the  place  of  bone  meal  or  wood  ashes.  We 
would  not  feed  such  millet  to  horses.  At  the  Dakota 
Experiment  .Station,  horses  fed  on  such  fodder  were 
made  sick,  and  one  died.  The  trouble  seemed  to  be 
in  the  kidneys  and  joints  of  the  legs.  We  would  feed 
the  millet  to  the  cows. 

Seeding  to  Pasture ;  Fertilizer  for  Oats. 

F.  H.  C.,  Guyunoga,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  have  seven  acres  of  wheat  which 
I  wish  to  seed  this  Spring,  for  permanent  pasture  for  cows  and 
horses.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  rolling  and  quite  steep  in 
places.  2.  I  wish  to  sow  five  acres  to  oats,  but  the  soil  is  inclined 
to  black  muck,  and  will  grow  too  much  straw,  which  is  liable  to 
lodge.  What  fertilizer  shall  I  use  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Sow  within  the  next  two  weeks  a  mixture  of 
the  following  grass  seeds  per  acre :  Four  quarts  of 
Timothy,  one-half  bushel  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass, 
three  pounds  of  Red-top,  two  quarts  of  Red  clover 
and  one  quart  of  Alsike  clover.  After  the  wheat  is 
cut,  give  the  grass  a  light  top-dressing  of  barnyard 
manure,  or  of  a  commercial  fertilizer  relatively  rich 
in  nitrogen.  2.  The  muck  land  is  too  rich  in  nitrogen, 
and  the  fertilizer  used  needs  to  be  relatively  rich  in 
phosphoric  acid.  Try  the  following  mixture  per  acre  : 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  dissolved  phosphate 
rock,  and  50  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  This  may 
not  prevent  entirely  the  lodging  of  the  oats.  The 
nitrogen  must  be  partly  drawn  out  of  the  soil  before 


the  defects  can  be  remedied.  After  the  oats,  if  you  would 
plow  the  land  and  grow  Hungarian  grass,  you  would 
get  a  second  crop  from  the  same  land  and  not  materi¬ 
ally  injure,  but  probably  benefit  the  soil.  L.  A.  c. 

Paints  ;  Floors  and  Walls. 

E.  S.  B.,  Harwinton,  Conn.— What  is  the  best  and  most  durable 
paint  for  a  veranda  floor  much  used  ?  What  are  some  helpful 
suggestions  with  reference  to  the  cleaning  of  painted  wails  ? 
How  can  I  stop  the  leak  between  adjoining  buildings,  the  roof  of 
one  being  against  the  covering  of  another  ? 

Ans. — The  best  floor  paint  is  some  good  lead  paint 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  There  are  several  good 
floor  paints  which  may  be  purchased  all  mixed  and 
ready  to  apply.  Your  local  druggist  or  hardware 
merchant  should  be  able  to  supply  you  with  some 
good  floor  paint.  If  painted  walls  are  much  soiled,  it 
may  be  far  cheaper  to  give  them  a  coat  of  paint  in 
preference  to  cleaning  them.  If  only  slightly  soiled, 
we  know  of  no  better  treatment  to  give  than  to  wash 
with  soap  and  warm  water.  Use  plenty  of  muscle  in 
the  operation,  and  good  soap.  To  stop  the  leak  be¬ 
tween  the  two  buildings,  use  a  tin  valley.  Run  one 
side  of  the  tin  valley  under  the  shingles,  and  the  other 
side  under  the  siding  of  the  building. 

Kill  the  Codling  Moths  in  the  Cellar. 

E.  S.  B.,  Harwinton,  Conn.  In  a  late  R.  N.-Y.,  I  saw  it  recom¬ 
mended  to  keep  the  cellar  windows  closed  in  Spring  to  prevent 
the  exit  of  the  Codling  moths.  Would  they  die  after  a  time  if  con¬ 
fined  ?  If  so,  how  long  a  time,  as  the  windows  could  not  be  closed 
all  Summer  ? 

Ans. — Codling  moths  would,  doubtless,  die  within 
less  than  a  month  if  kept  confined  in  a  cellar  or  other 
storeroom.  Every  one  who  stores  apples  in  such 
situations  can  do  much  toward  reducing  the  percent¬ 
age  of  wormy  fruit  in  the  neighborhood  by  simply 
screening  the  windows  and  doors  of  such  storerooms 
in  the  Spring.  It  is  not  necessary  to  close  doors  and 
windows  tightly,  simply  hang  screen  doors  and  tack 
mosquito  cloth  or  wire  netting  over  the  windows. 
This  will  allow  for  plenty  of  airing  of  the  storeroom, 
and  will,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
Codling  moths.  M.  v.  s. 

Some  Massachusetts  Game  Laws. 

B.  A.  II.,  Winchendon,  Mass. — 1.  Has  a  person  any  right  to  shoot 
or  trap,  on  his  own  premises,  partridges  or  rabbits  during  the 
close  season?  2.  Rabbits  come  in  and  eat  up  all  of  my  garden, 
also  fruit  trees,  raspberries,  etc.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ans. — Under  the  Massachusetts  game  laws,  a  per¬ 
son  has  no  right  to  shoot  or  trap  partridges  or  rabbits 
on  his  own  premises  during  the  close  season.  2.  If 
rabbits  came  into  the  garden  and  ate  up  the  vegetables 
and  damaged  the  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  we  would 
quietly  protect  ourselves  by  destroying  the  game  that 
had  by  its  depredations  become  a  nuisance,  but  would, 
if  possible,  kill  it  off  in  the  open  season.  Massachu¬ 
setts  law  prohibits  the  killing  of  or  having  in  posses¬ 
sion  rabbits  between  March  1  and  September  15,  and 
partridges  between  January  1  and  October  15.  No 
exception  is  made  in  favor  of  owners  of  land,  but  there 
is  an  exception  in  favor  of  dealers  in  game,  allowing 
them  to  have  in  their  possession  during  the  close  sea¬ 
son  such  game,  if  not  killed  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  close  season. 

Permanent  Fruits  and  Y  Pruning. 

A.  C.  F.,  North  Peering,  Me.—  1  have  a  piece  of  heavy  clay  loam 
with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  several  knolls  on  it.  This  land  varies 
from  two  to  ten  feet  above  the  average  level  of  a  small  brook  that 
forms  one  line  of  the  place.  I  have  planted  the  highest  land  with 
pears,  apples  and  plums,  all  of  which  are  very  satisfactory,  and 
in  fact  I  never  have  planted  a  crop  of  any  kind,  that  did  not  do 
well.  Many  aches  and  pains  tell  me  that  I  shall  not  always  be 
able  to  work  as  I  have,  and  that  I  may  not  be  needy  in  ray  old 
age,  I  have  decided  to  invest  in  permanent  fruits.  Will  apples  do 
well  on  laud  thoroughly  drained  four  feet  deep  ?  Will  pears  do 
well  on  land  drained  three  feet  deep?  All  this  land  is  sloping  to 
the  south  and  dries  very  quickly  in  Spring.  As  branches  that 
form  a  crotch  are  likely  to  split  in  bearing  a  load,  I  purpose  to 
prune  so  that  the  better  branch  of  the  two  is  left  ;  is  that  right? 

Ans. — 1  would  not  hesitate  to  plant  apples  and  pears 
on  the  soil  mentioned.  Strong 
clay  loam,  thoroughly  under¬ 
drained,  will  produce  fruit  of  the 
best  quality.  The  greatest  danger 
is  from  late  Spring  frosts,  but  the 
presence  of  the  brook  at  one  side 
of  the  field  will  afford  good  at¬ 
mospheric  drainage.  In  training 
a  tree,  crotches  should  be  avoided 
if  possible,  but  when  a  crotch  oc¬ 
curs,  the  general  form  of  the  tree 
must  determine  which  branch 
to  remove.  In  general,  if  the 
branches  occupy  a  nearly  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  and  one  is  directly  above  the  other,  the 
lower  one  should  be  removed,  as  it  is  the  one  most  liable 
to  break  under  a  load  of  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
tree  is  of  upright  habit,  the  branch  nearest  the  center  of 
the  tree  is  usually  removed.  Sometimes  both  branches 
should  be  retained  ;  in  this  case,  splitting  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  means  of  a  bolt,  or  by  in-arching  two  small 
branches,  thus  forming  a  natural  support.  Very  often, 
simply  twisting  the  branches  together  is  sufficient.  See 
Fig.  99.  After  a  year  or  two,  the  union  will  be  perfect, 
and  the  ends  of  the  small  branches  may  be  removed. 

Maine  Experiment  Station.  w.  m.  munson. 
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Lemon  Oil  Insecticide. 

E.  0.  N,  Grundy  County ,  Tenn. — Lemon  oil  is 
recommended  for  scales  and  aphis  on  pot  plants. 
What  quantity  of  oil  should  be  used  to  a  gallon 
of  water?  Is  the  lemon  oil  ordinarily  kept  in 
drugstores,  the  oil  meant  ? 

A  ns. — Lemon  oil  is  mixed  with  warm 
water  (temperature  125  degrees)  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pint  of  oil  to  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  It  appears  to  be  effica¬ 
cious  in  destroyingscales  and  Mealy  bugs 
upon  greenhouse  plants  without,  in  any 
way,  injuring  the  foliage.  The  plants 
are  dipped  right  into  the  insecticide,  all 
being  submerged  (except  the  pot)  for 
about  five  seconds.  We  do  not  think 
that  this  lemon  oil  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  essential  oil  of  lemon  sold  by 
druggists.  The  insecticide  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  dealers  in  florists’  supplies. 

Propagating  Wild  Rice. 

//.  S.,  Caledonia,  Mich. — How  shall  I  raise  Wild 
rice  (Zizania  aquatlca)  from  seed? 

A. vs. — This  seed  is  very  easily  germin¬ 
ated,  under  natural  conditions  ;  indeed, 
it  is  likely  to  become  a  troublesome  weed 
in  ornamental  water.  It  should  be  sown 
in  the  Fall,  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  William 
Tricker,  a  leading  authority  on  aquatic 
plants,  observes  that  naturally  the  seed 
falls  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  the 
wet  muddy  flats.  The  seed  dropping  on 
the  water  floats  to  the  edge  (some  of  it 
at  least),  and  there  it  remains  till  Spring, 
when  it  germinates.  If  allowed  to  dry, 
like  other  grain,  the  seed  loses  its  vital¬ 
ity  before  Spring,  but  doubtless  it  might 
be  kept  till  Spring  if  kept  moist.  We 
would  not  advise  sowing  seed  in  Spring, 
if  it  had  not  been  kept  moist.  If  wish¬ 
ing  to  stock  a  natural  pond  with  it,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  scatter  the  seed  on 
the  water’s  edge  in  Fall,  or  plant  a  few 
plants  in  May.  If  for  use  in  a  small 
pond,  it  may  be  grown  in  pots,  tubs  or 
boxes,  but  it  is  a  hungry  plant,  and  re¬ 
quires  rich  soil  as  well  as  water.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  pots  and  covered 
with  half  an  inch  of  soil  and  submerged 
in  the  pond  and  left  till  Spring,  protect¬ 
ing  the  pots  sufficiently  that  they  are 
not  disturbed  or  broken.  Birds,  mice 
and  rats  devour  the  seeds.  The  simplest 
and  best  method  is  to  procure  young 
plants  in  the  Spring.  Where  it  is  re¬ 
quired  for  wild  fowl,  etc.,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  Fall,  where  the 
plant  is  required  permanently  ;  after 
once  established  it  will  sow  and  repro¬ 
duce  itself  annually. 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Perennials. 

D.  L.  P.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Will  you  name  a  dozen 
of  the  most  desirable  and  showy  kinds  of  hardy 
shrubs,  most  of  which  bloom  during  Summer  and 
Fall,  and  two  dozen  of  the  finest  and  most  desir¬ 
able  hardy  perennial  plants,  many  of  which 
bloom  during  Summer  and  Fall  ? 

Ans.  —  For  12  flowering  shrubs  we 
would  recommend  Spineas  in  variety, 
Purple  fringe  (Rhus  Cotinus),  Azaleas, 
Mollis  and  Ghent  varieties,  Double 
almond,  red  and  white,  Japan  quince  in 
variety,  Deutzias  (D.  gracilis  and  Pride 
of  Rochester),  Diervilla  rosea  and  varie¬ 
ties,  Golden  bell,  Rose  of  Sharon  in 
variety, Large-panicled  Hydrangea,  lilacs 
in  variety.  Mock  orange  in  variety. 
These  are  all  showy,  hardy,  and  free  in 
bloom,  but  the  limited  number  called 
for  necessarily  excludes  many  worthy 
shrubs.  The  Spiraeas  are  worthy  of  being 
planted  liberally  ;  among  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  are  Prunifolia,.  Chamaedrifolia,  Van 
Houttei,  Opulifolia  aurea,  Sorbifolia, 
Billardi,  Ariaefolia,  Callosa,  Bumalda. 
These  will  give  a  succession  of  bloom 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  middle 
of  August.  In  selecting  lilacs,  the  com¬ 
mon  old  Syringa  vulgaris  would  better 
be  omitted  ;  there  are  plenty  of  improved 
forms,  apart  from  the  newest  and  more 
expensive  sorts.  Charles  X.,  with  large 
trusses  of  reddish  purple  flowers,  Marie 
Legraye,  white,  Gloire  de  Moulins,  very 
large  fragrant  rosy  lilac  flowers,  Jacques 
Calot.  very  large  flowers,  delicate  rosy 
pink,  are  fine  forms  of  the  common  lilac. 


The  Rouen  lilac  is  a  hybrid  with  large 
panicles  of  reddish  flowers,  very  strik¬ 
ing  and  distinct.  Should  a  Snowball  be 
desired  in  the  list  of  shrubs,  the  Chinese 
variety,  Viburnum  plicatum.  is  the  most 
desirable. 

Two  dozen  hardy  perennials  make 
quite  a  long  list,  yet  it  seems  limited 
when  compared  with  the  profusion  of 
fine  subjects  obtainable.  The  list  given 
includes  only  familiar  varieties,  which 
may  be  readily  obtained,  ignoring  the 
earliest  Spring  bloomers,  and  omitting 
hardy  bulbs  :  Peonies,  Officinalis  and 
Chinese,  Phloxes  (decussata  and  suff  ruti- 
cosa),  Day  lilies,  Hollyhocks,  Achilleas 
the  Pearl  and  Millefolium  rubra.  Al- 
stroemeria  aurantiaca,  Anemone  Japon- 
ica  and  its  white  form.  Honorine  Jobert. 
Antliemis  tinctoria.  Columbines  in  va¬ 
riety,  Oswego  tea,  Astilbe  Japonica, 
Plume  poppy,  Boltonia  latisquama,  Pyre- 
thrum  uliginosum,  Pyrethrum  roseum 
and  varieties,  Coreopsis  lanceolata, Bleed¬ 
ing-heart,  poppies  (Nudicaule  and  Brac- 
teatum),  Larkspurs  in  variety,  Funkias 
in  variety,  sunflowers  (Helianthus  or gy- 
alis  and  H.  multiflorus  plenus),  Japan 
Irises.  Hypericum  Moserianum,  some¬ 
times  called  the  Gold-flower,  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  for  the  herbaceous  border  ; 
Pinks  and  Sweet  Williams  give  a  great 
variety  cf  color,  and  Forget-me-nots  are 
desirable  in  a  low  damp  situation.  There 
is  such  a  variety  of  desirable  herbaceous 
plants,  including  native  species,  that  the 
list  may  be  extended  indefinitely. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


The  Farmer’s  Health 


Depends  Upon  Keeping  the  Blood 
Pure— Spring  Medicine. 


Winter  has  left  the  blood  impure.  Spring 
Humors,  Boils,  Pimples,  Eruptions,  and  that 
Tired  Feeling  are  the  results.  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  expels  all  impurities  from  the  blood  and 
makes  it  rich  and  nourishing.  It  cures  all  humors 
and  prevents  serious  illness.  Remember 

Hood’s  parilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
Prepared  by  C.  I.  Hood  <fe  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Hood’s  Pills 


are  the  only  pills  to  take 
with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


Fruit,  Forest, 

Ornamental, 

Evergreen 

SHRUBBERY,  ROSES,  GRAPE  VINES, 

Small  Fruits,  California  Privet,  etc. 


Ours  is  the  Most  Complete  | 
Department  Nursery  |.„d  v.«.«iEi,.0iK3: 

in  thP  LI  S  to  Street  Trees  at  ow 

w*  w*  |  rates.  We  publish  one  of  the  leading  Seed.  Plant 
Tree  Catalogues  issued,  which  will  be  mailed 
free.  Send  for  it  now,  it  will  save  you  money.  Try  us,  can  refer  you  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  Forty-three  years  of  square 
dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have  hundreds  of  car¬ 
loads  of 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 

We  send  by  mall  postpaid,  Sced*,Biilb8,P)autK,Roxes, Small  Trees,  Ftc.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  44th  year.  32  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  553,  Painesville,  O. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  including  all  desirable 
novelties.  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have 
it.  ‘An  indispensable  catalogue."— Country  Gentleman. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  Ij.Y.  „ 

SMmiiszmmmwmmmmmmmmmmmsmszsmsmsmmzsifssszszssszszsmsmmzse 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


SAVES  50 


PER 
CENT. 

Experience  has  proved  our  catalogue  the  best  salesman;  and 
our  customers  are  not  charged  for  its  traveling  expenses.  Reid 
Nursery  stock  is  the  best  that  can  be  grown,  lou  can  save 
money  by  buying  now.  Prices  were  never  so  low  before; 
quality  was  never  better  than  now.  Everything  in  the  nur¬ 
sery-trees,  plants,  vines— is  healthy,  well-rooted  and  fully 
up  to  grade.  Some  orders  are  sent  cheaply  by  mail.  Write  freely  for  estimates,  sug- 

gestions  and  the  illustrated  catalogue.  We  want  to  interest  you  and  be  interested 
1  your  success.  Inquire  about  the  Star  Strawberry,  Eldorado  Blackberry. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO. 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

A.HTZZ  U  Jbt  «T.  OOUIrlNrs,  Moorestown.  N-.  «T. 


■■  and  especially  all  Fruit  T rees,  should  be  propagated  with  a  view  to 

BL  L  Long  Life  and  Productiveness.  Our  principle  is  correct  and 

needs  no  defense,  but  if  in  doubt,  will  furnish  proof.  Well-guarded 
H  IIbRIW  Parentage  in  propagation,  results  iu  sturdy,  Vigorous  Con- 
stitution  In  all  plant  life.  No  “job”  or  “bargain  lots”.  Customers 
in  cold  regions  witness  to  Constitutional  Hardiness  of  our 
T rees.  We  only  promise  best  values  and  freedom  from  disappointment.  New  Catalogue  ready. 


Cayuga  Nurseries. 
Established  1847. 


WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


for  BUSINESS  TREES  for  BUSINESS  FARMERS 


HONEST 

NURSERYMAN  TO 
THE  BUSINESS  FARMER. 


TREES  at  HONEST  PRICES,  write  to 

ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 


“FRUITS  OF  WATER,” 


a  new  book,  new  methods,  live  ideas,  up-to-date  facts. 
How  to  grow  largest,  most  ueautifiil  fruit 
at  small  cost.  Reduces  fertilizer  bills.  Increases 
profits  100  to  700  per  cent.,  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  life  of  frnit  culture.  1200  acres  in  fruits'  Catalogue  new  peaches,  Japan  plums,  chestnuts,  small 
fruits,  etc.,  free  with  this  book  to  those  who  mention  this  paper  and  send  name  of  one  or  more  fruit  growers. 

Addressnt  once.  JT.  II.  HALE,  .South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


The  above-named  Trees  we  grow  in  large 
quantities,  and  have  a  full  assortment  of 
fine  healthy  Trees  to  offer  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  All  free  from  “San  Jos6  Scale.” 
Send  for  our  free  Catalogue  of  64  pages 


fruit  Boor 

W’yfijLKI  Millions  ofmarketsori 


free,  write  quick,— «  a  marvel  of  VLA-w  DAV  f’DFIf’MT 
exact  orchard  information ;»  fine  YY  I  l\L!  VJl  I  I 

colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  IOC  photos. 

old  &  new:  Ben  Davis,  Ma^Ben Dn-  XjPlJQj&d  better^uality  , 

Vis;  Elberta,  Red  June  Jap—  EVERVTHINO.  Ifci*  ■  ■  ■  ■  is  impossible. 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 
_  Stark,  Mo. 

3  Rockport,  III. 
Dansville,  N.Y. 


ADDRESS 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons 

NEW  CANAAN  CONN. 


REABER 


IF  YOU 
LOVE 

choice  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS., 
Keene.  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  WFREE. 


RARE  FLOWERS 


DAHLIAS 

etc.  JOHN  ENDICOTT  &  CO.,  Canton,  Mass., 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers.  Cat.  sent  post  free. 


Dm*  Of  Nut,  Fruit  and 
■  v  ™  O  ( Ornamental, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedging,  Ac.  New 
Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVIllE,  PA. 


FVERGREENS  ! 

100  6  to  8  In.,  $1.00 ;  choice  of  32  packages. 
100  choice,  transplanted,  2  feet,  $10.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Millions  to  offer:  hardy  varieties, 
all  sizes.  ORNAMENTAL  &  FRUIT  TREES, 
bs.  vines,  etc.  Catalogue  prices, 
40  great  bargains  SentFREE. 
HILL,  Evergreen  Specalist, 
•af  Agent*  Wanted.  DUNDEE.  ILL 


Rhododendrons, 

Not  imported  and  therefore  hardy. 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples, 

Magnolias,  (living  guaranteed) 
Rare  Evergreens, 

other  Trees,  new  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co  #  LIMITED, 
Flushing,  New  Yoke. 


Health,  Happiness,  Cash  and  Comfort 

may  he  yours  If  you  purchase  our  trees  and  plants  and  care  for  them.  Free  catalogue  tells  varieties  to  set. 
Only  the  best  offered.  Buy  of  growers,  save  money,  labor  and  disappointment. 

ZW%  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  WICKSON  PLUM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

“HU  THE  BUTLER  &  JEWELL  CO.,  CROMWELL,  CONN. 


;  Plants 

!  and  Trees . 

PEACH  TREES  (75  varieties);  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  (50  varieties);  PLUM 
TREES  (Japan  and  European);  APPLE 
TREES  (100,000);  Pear,  Quince,  Apricot  j 
and  Cherry  Trees.  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS  grown  from  root  cuttings. 
Raspberry  Plants— a  full  list  of  Black, 
Red, and  Yellow  kinds;  also  a  full  line 
of  Nursery  Stock  of  every  kind.  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

5  Village  Nurseries,  -  Hightstown,  N.  J.  ( 


STANDARD  VALUE 

Coonti  tot  mort  in  the  selection  of  fruit 
trees  then  almost  any  other  pLace.  Why  t 
Because  fruit  trees  are  bought  on  faith.  w« 
have  the  standard  kind  of  all  the  leading 
varieties. Fruit  Tree  a,  Berry  Flcate, 
Everareenn,  etc.,  etc.  Strong,  heeithy 
trees  free  from  Black  Knot,  Yellows, 
Blight,  Beale,  etc.,  etc.  Do  not  place  your 
spring  order  nntU  yon  get  oar  catalogue 
and  prices.  Bent  frees  writ*  to-day. 

J.W  MILLER  CO. Boy  268, Freeport.  IU 


450,000 TPCCR 

BOO  varieties.  Also  Grape*.  Sum  lit  rultmetc^rost  root¬ 
ed  slock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
life  Leao.  price  list  free.  LBWI8  BOE&Cli,  Lredeofe.  X  X. 


I£\  Peach  for  $15;  500,  $8:  frt.  prepaid 

■  II  If  1  to  any  station  east  of  Mississippi 
m  ^ J  River.  Nice,  healthy  well-rooted 

s  light  two  to  three  feet  trees.  A 

full  stock  of  best  varieties  of  Strawberry  and  other 
Small  Fruit  plants.  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  other 
fruit  trees  at  wholesale  prices.  No  scale.  Jersey 
Yellow  and  Red  sweet  Potato  Seed:  No.  1  stock;  $3 
per  barrel  of  three  bushels  each.  Address 

CHAS.  BLACK.  Hightstown.  N.  J 


QCipiJ  pill  Time  Just  issued  by  the  West 
rLHUn  UULI  UIlL,  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  con¬ 
tains  tu!)  information  on  the  subject  of  Peach  Grow¬ 
ing,  gives  the  best  and  most  reliable  Information  In 
regard  to  the  Yellows.  Howto  plant,  cultivate,  fer¬ 
tilize  and  market  the  crop.  Gives  full  description  of 
over  40  varieties.  No  one  growing  a  dozen  trees  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  work.  Price  50c.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  for8  2-cent  stamps. 

WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  CO..  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 


Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Peach  and  Cherry,  ALL  ix 
nursery  row  now;  fresh  dug,  well  packed  and 
right  in  every  way.  Get  our  catalogue  before 
ordering,  and  you  will  learn  how  to  save  money. 

C.  E.  MACNA1R  &  CO..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


JAPAN  PLUMS 


Large  stock  of  best 
varieties  at  lowest 
rates.  Full  assorts 
ment  of  Trees  and 
Plants.  Get  our  prices  before  ordering  elsewhere 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1869,  150  acres.  The 
Geo.  A  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


Paragon  Chestnut  Crafts 

T?  (FOR  SALK.  Address 
D.  C.;WDiEBBENER,  Frederick,  Md. 
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THE  GARDEN. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Petunias  and  Chinese  Primroses. 

O.  C.,  Ohio. — 1.  Are  Double  Petunias  good  bed¬ 
ding  plants  for  beds  in  the  lawn,  or  are  they  good 
only  for  pot  culture?  What  are  their  require¬ 
ments  as  to  soil,  distance  apart  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  pot  culture  during  Winter?  2.  When 
should  Chinese  primrose  seeds  be  sown  to  have 
good  large  blooming  plants  by  November  1?  What 
temperature  and  soil  are  best  for  germinating 
the  seeds  ?  What  are  their  requirements  during 
the  Summer?  In  what  sized  pots,  in  what  soil, 
and  about  what  time,  should  they  be  potted  the 
last  time  to  have  them  bloom  November  1  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Double  Petunias  are  among' 
the  very  best  bedding  plants  we  grow, 
particularly  in  a  warm,  sunny  situation. 
Seed  may  be  sown  in  February,  March 
and  April.  Sow  in  light  soil,  and  put  a 
very  slight  covering  over  the  seeds, 
which  are  very  small.  The  soil  in 
the  seed-pan  should  be  carefully  watered 
and  made  smooth  and  level  before  the 
seed  is  sown.  Careless  watering  after 
sowing  will  wash  the  seeds  about ;  for 
this  reason,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  keep 
a  light,  damp  cloth  over  the  pot  until  the 
seeds  germinate,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  for  frequent  watering.  The 
little  plants  should  be  pricked  out  and 
transplanted  before  they  become  crowd¬ 
ed.  and  will,  probably,  require  two  shifts 
before  planting  out.  Put  them  a  little 
farther  apart  than  Geraniums.  Petunias 
are  admirable  for  window  and  veranda 
boxes,  as  well  as  for  bedding.  For  Winter 
use,  either  sow  seed  in  July,  or  take  cut¬ 
tings  during  July  or  August.  Pot  them 
in  light  but  good  soil,  well  drained. 
They  will  not  stand  much  frost.  Some 
of  the  single  Petunias  (of  which  there 
are  very  showy  fringed  varieties)  might 
be  preferred  for  Winter  pot  culture,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  bloom  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  than  the  doubles.  Frequently  the 
latter  will  not  bloom  until  near  Spring. 

2.  Sow  during  March  for  early-bloom¬ 
ing  Chinese  primroses;  November  1  is  a 
little  early  for  them  to  be  in  bloom,  as 
we  usually  have  plenty  of  other  plants 
in  flower  at  that  time.  The  main  stock 
of  Chinese  primroses  is  usually  sown  in 
June,  July  and  August,  they  being  in 
perfection  after  the  holidays.  Sow  in  a 
light  soil,  with  one-third  leaf  mold,  and 
a  fair  admixture  of  sand  ;  start  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  55  degrees.  When  the 
seedlings  have  started  making  leaves, 
they  should  be  pricked  out  into  another 
flat  and,  when  about  inch  high,  they 
are  potted  into  two-inch  pots,  the  soil 
used  being  the  same  mixture  as  advised 
for  the  seed-pans.  Abundant  drainage 
should  be  given.  The  plants  will  do  well 
during  the  Summer  in  a  shaded  frame, 
with  plenty  of  ventilation.  When  neces¬ 
sary,  they  should  be  repotted,  receiving- 
their  last  shift  about  September  15.  lie 
sure  that  they  are  potted  deeply  enough 
to  be  firm  at  their  last  shift.  The  flower¬ 
ing  pot  is  usually  a  five  or  six-inch  size. 
A  temperature  of  50  degrees  will  suit  the 
primroses  and,  in  watering,  the  moisture 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  upon  the 
thick,  velvety  leaves. 

Imperfect  Draught  in  Flue. 

It.  II.  M.,  Ilomer ,  Mich. — Why  does  our  green¬ 
house  creosote  so?  It  is  a  10x24  shed  roof,  built 
agaiust  a  wood-house  (12x24)  on  the  south  side, 
and  is  heated  with  a  wood  stove  which  is  at  the 
east  end,  just  a  little  south  of  the  center  of  the 
house.  The  pipe  has  a  rise  of  20  inches  in  the 
length  of  the  house,  and  a  length  of  pipe  to  the 
chimney  rising  in  two  step-like  angles.  The 
chimney  is  just  outside  the  west  end,  and  is 
about  eight  feet  high,  topped  oil  with  live  lengths 
of  pipe.  The  soot  has  completely  destroyed  the 
pipe  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  .also  the  upright 
length  in  the  house,  and  has  run  as  much  as  a 
pint  out  of  some  of  the  joints  inside  the  house. 
There  is  a  damper  in  the  back  of  the  stove,  which 
may  be  open  or  shut,  also  a  soot  brick  in  the 
chimney,  but  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
either  or  both  are  open  or  shut.  We  use  dry  elm, 
ash,  and  Red  maple  wood.  The  house  is  used  as 
a  storehouse  for  plants  in  Winter,  and  to  start 
vegetable  plants  for  market  in  the  Spring. 
We  can  maintain  a  good  temperature  at  15  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  How  can  we  prevent  the 
creosote  ? 

Ans. — R.  II.  M.  has  omitted  one  item  of 
some  importance  in  the  description  of  his 
heating  apparatus,  namely,  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  smoke  pipe.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  trouble  arises  from  having  too 


small  a  pipe  to  carry  off  such  a  volume 
of  smoke  rapidly,  and  this  creates  a  con¬ 
dition  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  worm 
of  a  still,  thus  bringing  about  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  products  of  combustion 
within  the  pipe.  Try  a  larger  pipe,  aud 
avoid  sharp  angles  as  much  as  possible 
in  its  course.  A  better  result  would, 
also,  be  gained  by  giving  the  pipe  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  rise  to  the  chimney  ;  a  rise  of 
about  one  inch  to  the  foot  is  scarcely 
enough  to  give  a  strong  draught.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  fact  of  the  chimney 
being  located  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building,  and  the  stove  at  the  east  end, 
does  not  provide  the  best  conditions  for 
free  draught,  the  prevailing  winds  of 
Winter  in  most  localities  being  from  the 
west  and  north,  rather  than  from  the 
east  and  south,  and  the  direction  of  the 
air  currents  has  much  influence  on  the 
draught  of  long  flues.  w.  u.  taplin. 

Six  Good  Roses. 

N.  W.,  Ilornerstown,  N.  ./.—What  are  the  best 
six  roses  for  garden  culure  ? 

Ans. — N.  W.  does  not  state  whether  he 
desires  hardy  varieties  of  the  Remontant 
class,  commonly  known  as  “June  roses,'’ 
or  those  of  the  tender  section,  usually 
described  as  Everblooming.  Of  the  first 
class,  a  good  selection  would  consist  of 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  pink  ;  Paul  Neyron, 
rose ;  Fisher  Holmes,  rich  vermilion  ; 
Marie  Baumann,  deep  red,  very  double  ; 
Margaret  Dickson,  white  shading  to  flesh 
pink,  Anne  de  Diesbach,  rose  pink. 
This  short  list  compels  us  to  ignore  some 
very  beautiful  varieties,  but  the  sorts 
named  are  all  hardy,  vigorous,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  in  the  garden.  Most  of  them 
will  give  us  some  Autumn  blooms,  if  we 
cut  the  J  une  flowers  as  they  fade.  Bar- 
onne  de  Rothschild  (better  known  as 
Baroness  Rothschild),  a  beautiful  light 
pink  rose  of  elegantly  cupped  form,  and 
its  progeny,  Mabel  Morrison,  white,  are 
both  of  exceptional  beauty,  but  they  are 
quite  subject  to  mildew.  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  velvety  blackish  crimson,  one 
of  the  darkest-colored  roses  grown,  is 
excellent  for  garden  use.  Ulrich  Brunner, 
cherry  red.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
bright  rose,  a  fine  autumn  bloomer  ; 
Mine.  Gabriel  Luizet,  satiny  pink  ;  Mar¬ 
shall  P.  Wilder,  cherry  shaded  with  car¬ 
mine,  large  and  globular,  are  all  valu¬ 
able  garden  varieties. 

Of  Everblooming  varieties,  Papa  Gon- 
tier,  rose ;  Souvenir  de  Wootton,  crim¬ 
son,  large  and  beautifully  shaped  ;  Clo- 
thilde  Soupert,  delicate  pink  shading  to 
white;  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, creamy 
white  shading  to  amber  at  the  base ; 
Duchess  of  Albany,  pink,  and  Mme.  Caro¬ 
line  Testout,  silvery  pink,  are  all  fine. 
There  are  so  many  fine  roses  of  this 
class  that  it  is  difficult  to  limit  one’s  list. 
If  protected  with  earth,  these  tender 
roses  should  survive  the  Winter  in  N.  W.’s 
locality. 

When  the  children  are 
hungry,  what  do  you  give 
them?  Food. 

When  thirsty?  Water. 
Now  use  the  same  good 
common  sense,  and  what 
would  you  give  them  when 
they  are  too  thin?  The  best 
fat-forming  food,  of  course. 

Somehow  you  think  of 
Scott’s  Emulsion  at  once. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
it  has  been  making  thin 
children,  plump;  weak  child¬ 
ren,  strong;  sick  children, 
healthy. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


PLANT  BOXES  $^5 

I  For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-lnch  cube,  4K-lnch  cube,  or  6-lnch  oube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list.  Address 
COI.B  Y-IiL\KJLK  Y  CO.,  Benton  llarbor,  Mich. 


Don’t  Buy  a  Tree  or  Plant 

,  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  OUR  1898  SPRING  CATALOGUE. 

A  larger  and  finer  stock  than  ever  before.  3,000,000  Strawberry 
Plants.  Fruit,  Shrubs  and  Ornamental  Stock  in  proportion. 

Everything  that  any  fruit  grower  can  need.  Our  customers  are  never  disappointed. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 
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-  — >  —  _____  ___  ■  Seeds  Need  Not 


Be  Swallowed. 


CAMPBELL’S  EARLY 

“First  of  all  Grapes,”  says  Rurai  New-Yorker.  Scaled  96  points  in  possible  100.  “Will 
|  ship  round  the  world.”  Early  or  Late.  Insist  on  our  Seals  and  get  what  you  buy. 

[  Largest  stock  of  other  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Elegant  Catalogue  FREE 

CEORCE  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  Nngget  from  the  Northwest . 

Patrick— Earliest  productive  strawberry,  and 
the  best  early  perfect-Uowered  variety  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  Faultless  plant  of  marvelous  vigor;  enor¬ 
mously  productive.  Superior  to  Wood  in  plant 
and  berry,  and  a  far  better  shipper.  Patrick 
and  Clyde  will  be  the  fortune-makers  of  the  next  few 
years.  E  D  W.  W.  CONE, 

MENOMONIE,  WIS. 


large,  perfect  shape 
vigorous,  prolific, 
drought-resisting. 
Best  varieties  Straw* 
berry  Plants ;  also  As. 
pnrn  eus  Roots,  Peach, 
Apple  and  Plum  Trees. 
Peaches  grown  from  nat¬ 
ural  seed  In  section  free 
from  scale  and  yellows. 

Write  for  lateat'caulog — FREK. 
1LUUUSO.V8  NlfuSERlKS, 
Berlin*  Md. 


I  low  to  Grow 

30,000  Quarts  of 

Strawberries  in 
30  months  u”9. 

Send  the  P.O.  address  of  all  the 
Strawberry  growers  you  know, 
and  1  will  mail  you,  postpaid,  the  Key  to  this  Live 
Fact.  5.  pratT,  Reading,  A\ass. 


IFYOU  WANT  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
WILL  GROW 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

TO  w.  F.  ALLEN  J3 
SALISBURY.  MD. 

AND  HE  WILL  SEND  YOU  HIS 
„  32  PAGE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 
^CONTAINING  17  LARGE  NEW  STRAWBERRY 
ILLUSTRATIONS.  FREE -ALSO  SAMPLE  COPY 

of  the  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST 
AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER  »  SEND  NOKIT  WILL  PAY  YOU 


NORTHERN  PLANTERS 

should  get  our  catalogue  of  tested 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Currants,  Asparagus,  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Seed  Corn 
and  Potatoes  Write  to-day— free. 
Coe  A  Convene,  No.  ft,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wb. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  STRAWBERRIES  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

191,000  PER  ACRE 

Small  Fruit  Plants.  Fine  Poultry. 

♦  heading  varieties  ami  prices  a  specialty.  FINEST' 
Ylt-bUSTKATUD,  Largo  (15c.)  Wall  Calendar  Cata-' 

♦  logue  issued  by  any  Nurseryman  .&  Fancier,  CDCE 
♦if  you  mention  Tilt  UuuA  1.  New-Yokkkr.  rilLL' 
♦to  WICK  HATHAWAY.  Madison,  Ohio.* 
•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦ft 


ftHfllflF . STRAWBERRIES 

llllUlUb  FRESH  DUG  PLANTS. 

Vick  Ohmkk,  Margaret,  Skakord,  Ruby,  Carrie.  Etc. 
400,000  Clyde,  130,000  Glen  Mary,  400.000  Marshall  Write  for  esti¬ 
mate  on  large  lots.  100  varieties.  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

C.  M.  FLAN8BURGH.  LESLIE,  MICHIGAN. 


SIRAWBbRRY  PLANTS"™  C™  SETS 

CLYDE,  ULEN  MARY,  WM.  BELT  and  BIS¬ 
MARCK.  Catalogue  free. 

ENOS  VV.  DUNHAM,  Stevensville.  Mich. 


100  Strawberry  Plants,  SI.00 

Postage  paid.  High  graue.  Five  kinds,  your  own 
selection.  Send  for  catalogue. 

C.  C.  SHEPHERD,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  B%™»rices. 

Circular  free.  B.  KING,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 


500 


PARKER  EARLE  I  „„„  dfcO 
BRANDYWINE  f  *0K  gfifi 
T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


DCDDV  Dl  HIITC- ®1-12  to  *2-25  i,er  1.000. 
BCnrl  I  r  LHI1  I  O  send  for  Price  List. 

U.  L.  SQUIRES,  Flanders,  N.  Y. 


A  certltlcaie  il,» 

60  cent*  worth 
catalogue.  We 


CD  EX  PLANTS 

r  ■■  r  L.  of  free  plants  In  every 

I  llfcih  haveall leading  varieties of~tbe  best 
Berrv  Plants.  Stock  guaranteed. 

Oeserlptlve  Catalogue  sent  Free. 

ft. «/.  St  she! In,  Box  4  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Gandy,  *2  per  M.  Bran¬ 
dywine  Red  Raspberry  Plants,  $3.50  per  M. 

D.  M.  C.  PERRIN  K,  Tennent  Sta..  Monmouth  Co., N.J. 


of  the  best  varie- 


Pedigree  Strawberry  Plants 

and  up  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring.  Dol 


“  PEARL  GOOSEBERRIES 

Free  from  Mildew,  most  Prolific  Gooseberry  Known. 

Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Etc. 

nruriinrn  I  am  the  largest  grower  in  the  world. 
l\LjnLlnDtn  Oursoillsspecially  adapted  for  growing 
extra  strong  plants.  Before  buying  get  my  prices. 

I  can  save  you  money.  Catalogue  Free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y„ 

TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

of  all  the  leading  varieties  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
No  better  grown  in  the  United  States.  Introducers  of 
the  Now  Holderbaum  Peach,  the  (liant  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Write  us  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 
It  will  interest  you.  KEMP  BROS.  NURSERY  AND 
ORCHARD  CO.,  Harnedsville,  Pa. 

OHIO  BLACKCAP  PLANTS,  CHEAP. 

$4  per  M  for  choice  tip  plants  from  yearling  bushes, 
f.  o.  b.  Sodus,  packed  carefully  in  moss.  Address 
CASE  &  NORRIS  CO.,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


FAY 


No.  1.  Two- year-old 
Roots,  $2.25  per  100. 

C.  E.  EDMUNDS,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


CURRANTS 


PEACH  TREES 


4  to  (5  ft.,  at  2c.;  3  to  4  ft.,  at 


healthy  and  thrifty,  no  scale.  Official  certificate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del 

TREES  at  very  low  prices.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 


free. 


Quince  and  Cherry,  5c.;  Peaches, 3c.  Cat. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


DEAPU  TBEEC-Flne-  healthy  stock  at  low 

IbAun  I  II L  Lid  prices.  Berry  Plants  and 
General  Nursery  Stock.  Send  list  of  wants  for  an 
estimate.  JOS1AH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


Peach,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees;  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Strawberries;  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Write  me  for  special  prices. 

C  L  YATES.  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Trees 


a  specialty.  Other 
stock,  too.  Don’t 
buy  without  first  seeing  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 
W  M.  PETERS.  Wesley.  Md. 

SURPLUS  15,000  KANSAS  rlr»:«"iv 

Full  list  free.  A.  B.  HORST,  Dalton,  Wayne  Co.,  O. 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  bette.  work  with 
Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  can  do 
with  common  hoes.  If  you  can't  get  the 

Hand  Cultivator 

of  your  dealer,  send  70  cents  for  sample, 
Farmers'  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 

ULRICH  MFC.  CO.,  20  River  St.,  Rock  Fails,  111. 


r 


Market  Gardeners  \ 
Recommend^™?1'7™  I 

Mew  Universal  Model  Hand  Seed-  ! 
ing  and  Cultivating  Implements.  1 


;  They  do  so  because  these  goods  afford  the  greatest ! 

♦  amount  of  actual  value  for  the  money.  They  are  ; 

♦  made  in  a  dozen  different  styles.  The  only  combina- 

J  tion  1  and  2  wheeler  made.  One  wheel  for  seeding  ♦ 

♦  Insure*  perfect  work.  Write  for  circulars  and  ad-  ♦ 
.  dress  of  nearest  supply  house. 

AMES  PLOW  CO.  Sole  Makers, 

Koaton  and  New  York. 


THAT  OLD  HOE 

Is  the  enemy  of  the  farmer.  It  eats  up  his  time  and  his  profits-/ 
keeps  his  nose  on  the  grindstone.  The  “Planet  Jr.”  No.  15/..,- 
Single  Wheel  Iloe  will  cover  more  ground  in  an  hour  tban/o*- 

can  cover  in  a  day  with  an  old-fashioned  hoe.  Besides/.?  ?  “ 
this,  it  has  cultivator,  rake  and  plow  attachments.  $  1 

There  are  a  score  of  the  “Planet  Jr."  Machines,  each 
being  a  marvel  of  mechanical  skill.  If  you  would 
like  to  know  what  they  do  and  how  they  do 
it,  send  for  the  “Planet  Jr."  book  for  '98. 

8.  L.  ALLEN  A  CO., 

HOT  Market  8t.,  Phil*. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Last  week,  I  gave  the  record  of  our 
hens  for  February.  They  laid  743  eggs 
at  a  cost  of  $9.18  and  are  now  fairly  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  The  warm 
weather  has  started  them  in  for  a  good 
March  record,  but  as  every  other  hen  in 
the  country  seems  to  have  started,  too, 
the  price  is  going  down.  Our  local  gro¬ 
cer  sells  15  for  a  quarter  now,  but  we 
have  been  able  to  get,  at  least  25  cents  a 
dozen  up  to  date.  As  things  are  going 
now,  we  could  make  a  little  profit  at  15 
cents  a  dozen. 

X  t  X 

Or  it  black  Business  birds  have  closed 


The  Crimson  clover  is  coming  up  smil¬ 
ing.  The  last  few  bright  days  have 
started  it  wonderfully.  I  shall  not  feel 
sure  of  it  for  a  month  yet,  but  thus  far, 
it  has  done  better  than  I  expected.  On 
March  9,  the  boys  started  to  put  on  the 
chemicals.  We  use  basic  slag  for  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  muriate  of  potash.  The 
muriate  had  been  kept  over  Winter  in  a 
damp  place,  and  was  caked  hard.  The 
slag  was  as  fine  and  powdery  as  it  was 
last  Summer.  We  used  1,600  pounds  of 
slag  and  400  pounds  of  muriate  on  about 
four  acres  of  clover  which  we  want  for 
early  sweet  corn.  We  just  broadcast  the 
fertilizer  from  the  wagon.  The  best  way 
to  do  it  on  a  small  scale  is  to  mix  the  fer- 


their  full  year  s  record.  We  bought  10 
hens  one  year  ago.  Three  have  died, 
and  their  places  have  been  filled  with 
three  of  the  best  of  their  pullets.  Here 
is  their  record  : 

No.  Eggs.  No.  Hens.  Average. 


March .  121  10  12.1 

April .  175  10  17.5 

May .  163  10  16.3 

June .  151  10  15.1 

July .  114  9  12.6 

August .  52  8  6.7 

September .  19  8  2.4 

October .  42  7  6. 

November .  17  8  2.1 

December .  31  8  3.8 

January.... _  30  8  3.7 

February .  84  If)  8.4 


999  106.7 

It  seems  too  bad  that  the  hens  could 
not  have  laid,  at  least  one  more  egg.  and 
thus  made  it  an  even  1.000.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  laid  over  40  in  September, 
but  we  were  moving  them  around  so 
that  some  eggs  were  lost.  These  hens 
were  moved  four  times  during  the  year, 
and  had  very  ordinary  care  up  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  According  to  most  of  the  poultry 
authorities,  this  record  doesn’t  amount 
to  much.  The  200-egg  fellows  may  laugh 
at  it,  but  it  is  the  truth,  at  least.  It  has 
cost  us  $6.83  to  feed  these  hens  and  the 
rooster  one  year,  which  makes  the  eggs 
cost  a  little  over  three-fifths  of  a  cent 
each.  If  sold  at  the  “  going  ”  prices,  the 
eggs  would  have  brought  $18.98.  As  it 
is,  we  sold  and  used  $8.40  worth  of  eggs, 
and  $9.85  worth  of  young  roosters,  and 
now  have  33  black  pullets  that’ are  worth 
$1  apiece  to  us.  Here  is  one  year’s  ac¬ 
count  with  the  original  10  black  hens  : 

Dr. 


10  hens  at  75  cents .  $7.50 

One  rooster .  1.00 

Cost  of  feeding .  6.83 

Feeding  all  chickens .  16.08 

-  $31.41 

Or. 

Seven  old  hens  at  60  cents .  $4.20 

Eggs  sold .  8.40 

Y oung  roosters .  9.85 

33  pullets  at  $1 .  33.00 

-  $55.45 


We  don’t  know  how  other  folks  figure 
the  hen  business,  but  this  seems  fair 
enough  to  us.  We  call  the  hens  worth 
less  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  we 
have  lost  three  hens  and  the  old  rooster. 
If  this  statement  is  not  fair,  we  want 
some  expert  to  tell  its  what  is.  Those 
pullets  certainly  have  an  earning  value 
of  $1  apiece.  Even  if  we  had  to  sell 
them  at  50  cents  each,  the  old  hens 
would  pay  a  good  profit.  But  for  that 
attack  of  roup,  we  could  make  a  much 
better  showing.  We  are  well  enough 
satisfied  with  those  old  hens  to  try  to 
hatch  600  of  their  daughters  and  grand¬ 
daughters  this  Spring  ! 

X  X  t 

We  followed  the  usual  bad  practice  of 
keeping  a  lot  of  vegetables  in  the  cellar  at 
Hope  Farm — cabbage,  turnips,  etc.  They 
began  to  smell  badly  this  Spring,  and 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  clean  the  whole 
place  out  early.  After  cleaning  up  the 
vegetables,  the  Madame  burned  a  pound 
of  sulphur  down  there,  with  all  the  doors 
and  windows  shut.  Whew  !  but  the  air 
was  blue !  There  is  no  telling  how  it  did 
sweeten  the  place  up.  No  germs  can  live 
in  such  a  smoke.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  sulphur  such  cellars  at 
least  twice  a  year.  I  would  like  to  shut 
up  the  whole  house  and  put  a  saucer  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  in  every  room.  The 
old  house  is  full  of  rats  and  mice,  and 
mighty  few  of  them  would  be  left  alive 
after  a  good  dose  of  the  bisulphide.  They 
would  be  left  dead  in  the  walls  and  holes, 
though,  and  there  are  times  when  a  dead 
rat  is  stronger  than  a  live  one. 


tilizer  with  rich  soil  and  thus  get  more 
bulk  for  good  spreading. 

At  the  lower  part  of  our  strawberry 
field,  the  water  has  stood  a  good  deal 
this  Winter,  and  has  washed  through 
the  manure  and  other  mulch.  We  expect 
to  get  12  or  15  good  loads  of  that  soil  to 
put  on  the  lighter  parts  of  the  farm,  or 
to  mix  with  the  fertilizer  before  spread¬ 
ing.  Then  we  shall  bring  back  an  equal 
number  of  loads  of  light  sand  to  take  its 
place.  In  the  same  way,  we  hope  to 
scrape  off  the  upper  three  inches  in  the 
chicken  yards,  and  bring  back  the  light¬ 
est  soil  on  the  farm  to  replace  it.  If  I 
could  do  it  conveniently,  I  would  tear  up 
the  barn  floor  under  the  horses  and  cow, 
and  take  out  six  inches  of  the  top  soil — 
replacing  it  with  sand.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  there  was  a  thin,  good-for-nothing 
farm  in  the  neighborhood — too  poor  for 
full-grown  weeds.  Last  year,  I  went 
back  and  found  it  a  perfect  garden  for 
fertility.  It  is  James  Rankin’s  duck 
farm.  The  duck  yards  have  been  scraped 
out  and  carried  to  the  lighter  fields,  and 
sand  brought  back.  This  carried  on  year 
after  year  has  wonderfully  improved  the 
farm. 

X  t  X 

Wk  have  all  the  manure  out  on  the 
clover  fields.  We  had  a  double  object  in 
view.  We  wanted  to  get  the  manure  all 
out  before  other  work  pressed,  and  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  manure  will  save 
some  of  the  smaller  Crimson  clover  that 
might  otherwise  be  thrown  out  by  frost. 
Manure  saves  the  strawberries — it  may 
save  the  clover.  We  have,  also,  burned 
old  fence  rows  and  other  places  where 
dead  weeds  and  grass  have  accumulated. 
I  see  lots  of  fence  rows  grown  up  to 
briers  and  weeds.  Burn  them  out.  What 
else  are  they  good  for?  Fire  will  make 
things  lively  for  such  deadheads. 

H.  w.  c. 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINGS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis' 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 
BEET  SEED 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


made  enivbv  fltttCS  PlOW  GO.  Boston  and  new  Vortu 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


Is  the  most  perfect  Corn  Dropper  in  the  world.  With 
or  without  fertilizer  attachment.  Write  for  circulars 
and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills.  We  can 
SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLER  MEG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Weight 
150  lbs. 

Corn  Pianter  and 


F ertiiizer  Distributer 


Plants/tefcf  or  ensilage  Com,  Peas,  Beans, 
Sugar  Beets  or  Stork  Beets  in  hills,  drills  or 
checks.  It  marks  out  the  drill,  drops  the  seed,  covers 
It  with  earth,  deposits  the  fertilizer,  covers  the  seed 
and  rolls  and  compacts  the  earth — all  at  one  operation. 
Distributes  all  kinds  of  fertilizers,  eommerdal  or 
home  matte,  t  vet  or  dry,  coarse  or  fine,  evenly 
in  any  desired  quantity  per  acre.  Drops  seed  from  6  to 
45  Inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from  60  to  450  lbs.  of 
fertilizer  per  acre.  Strong,  thtr able,  lasting  and 
easy  draft.  Write  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  Am  f.  Co. 

Box  75 Chicopee  Falla.  Mamm. 


They  stop  work,  cost  money,  give  pain. 

Sprains  and  Bruises 

It  costs  little  to  cure  I o A||  It  saves  time, 

them  right  away  with  vdl/UUS  V^lla  money,  misery. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern-Grown,  Pure  and  Absolutely  Free  from  Blight  or  Rot.  All  the  new  and  standard  kinds  and 
enough  of  them  on  band  at  this  writing  to  plant  5,000  acres,  at  the  lowest  possiblesprice  consistent  with 
highest  quality  of  stock.  Wholesale  Catalogue  on  application 

EDWAKI)  F.  DIBBLE,  Wholesale  Seed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  X.  Y. 


Grow  “Big  Crops” 

by  planting  our  Seed 
Potatoes— Bovee,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  14 
other  varieties.  Darke 
County  Early  Mam¬ 
moth  field  corn,  Mort¬ 
gage  Lifter  and 
Michigan  Wonder 
Oats.  Garden  Seeds. 
Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE, 
Box  C.  Greenville.  O. 


Clift  AD  DECT  cccn  THU  HEST STRAINS 
wUUAli"  DILI.  I  OCE.il  Send  for  circular  to 
August  Rfilker  &  Sons,  52  I>ey  Street,  New  York. 


BLACK  KNOT 

Scab,  Leaf  Itllght,  Codling  Moth,  j 
fSealy  Bark,  Cureullo,  Fungoid.,  etc.  1 
may  all  be  killed  or  eradicated  by  spraying  r 
witnthe  various  cniul.loni*  and  arsenous  [ 
poisons.  SPRAY  it  on  with  one  of  our? 

NOVELTY  81  force*1  "  PUMPS 

They  meet  all  the  requisites  at  a  low  cost.  Sample  $1.50  [ 
f  Agents  wanted.  Confidential  terms  and  “Results  of  Spray-  [ 

ing”  Free.  The  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Dep’t  K,  Canton,  * 


LEGGETT’S  hr,',?, r  WHALE-OIL  SOAP 


For  Washing  and  Spraying  Trees. 
Destroys  San  Jos6  Scale  and  the  like. 
Our  Brand  indorsed  by  authorities. 
Obtainable  of  dealers  or  write 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


WITH  THE 

EMPIRE  KING 
or  Garfield  Knapsack 

Perfect  agitators— no  scorching  of  foliage 
— no  leather  valves.  14  styles  spray  pumps. 
Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FOECE  PUMP  CO.,  13Harket  St. ,  Lockport,  I.Y. 


’with  our  new 


Kerosene  Sprayers 


is  simple.  Kerosene  Emulsion  made 
while  pumping.  Rend  for  photo,  of 
ourNgw  PEERLESS  ORCHARD 
SPRAYER,  with  BORDEAUX 
NOZZLE,  the  WORLD’S  BEST. 

THE  DEMINQ  CO.  SALEM,  0. 

West*!!  Ag’ts  Henlon  &  Hubbell,  Chicago1 


You  Must  Fight 

Insects  and  Fungi  if  you 
ever  expect  to  grow  any 
more  good  fruit.  For 
economy,  reliability  and 
durability  the 


“  ECLIPSE” 

spraying  outfits  are  positively  the 
latest  and  best  implements  on 
the  market.  Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


FARLEY’S  SEED  POTATOES. 

Are  raised  especially  for  seed  on  the  finest  potato 
land  in  western  New  York.  Free  from  scab  and  rot 
and  true  to  name.  Carman  No.  3,  Livingston’s 
Banner,  Chas.  Downing,  and  several  others.  The 
Robert  Morris,  one  of  my  seedlings,  that  I  offer  for 
the  first  time,  and  alsoentire  lots  of  seedlings.  Price 
list  free.  Address  E.  D.  FARLEY,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES . 

Bovee  and  Early  Michigan 

Second-crop  for  seed.  50  cents  per  peck,  f.  o.  b. 

•J.  A.  REAGAN,  Reagan’s  Station,  Tenn. 


rj^TAT/>pQ  We  challenge  the 
tT  I  I  Cm  world  to  show  finer 

kept  seed  than  comes  from  our  special  storage.  We 
have  the  Carmans  and  other  popular  varieties.  Val¬ 
uable  information  in  our  catalogue.  Write  for  it. 

J.  H.  PALM,  Lexington,  Ohio. 


QaoiI  Dntotnoc  that  are  c,ean’  healthy 

Wvvtl  rUldlUvO  and  vigorous.  Best  kinds 
at  moderate  prices.  Our  free  list  explains.  Bovee, 
White  Beauty,  Thoroughbred  Early  Norther,  etc. 
Write  E.  MANCHESTER  & aONS.WestWinsted.Conn 


CARMAN  No.  3  GA  .00 

SEED  POTATOES.  ^^Tperbbl 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Rovee  $6  per  bbl.  All 
bbls.  4  bu.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Wholesale 
catalogue  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y 


POTATO  FARM,  SMITH’S,  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  grows 
seed  potatoes  catalogued  by  best  seedsmen.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Saves  $  $  experimenting  (with  poor  ones) 


Capr|  Pntatnpc1  wil1  offer  t0  n>y 

'J I  U  ta  lUvo  patrons  pure  stock, 
best  quality.  No  disease.  Yield.  250  bushels  per 
acre.  Circular  free.  D.  M.  TEETER,  Bellville,  Ohio. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern  grown,  Carmans,  Rurals,  Thoroughbreds. 
Ohios  and  Enormous.  Write  us. 

•FRASER  BROS.,  Vernon,  Wis. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  including  the  best 
new  and  standurd  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  BRAWLEY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO.,  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


Dovee  Potatoes 


. — Genuine  stock,  $2  per 
bu.;  $5  per  bbl.  Great 
Divide,  Sir  William,  Wise,  Carman  No.  3  and  Maggie 
Murphy,  at  farmers’  prices.  Maple  Syrup.  Send  for 
free  price  list.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32,  Nankin,  O. 


Bovee  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Seed 
I  OImIUvS  Potatoes  (from  Henderson  seed),  94 
bushels  from  the  bushel,  325  bushels  to  the  acre.  Quick 
orders  take  this  fine  stock  for  $5  per  barrel  of 
four  bushels:  Carman  No.  1  and  3,  $3  per  barrel 
of  four  bushels.  Large  size,  smooth,  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  stock. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  OATS,  early,  10  bush¬ 
els,  40  cents  per  bushel,  new  bags,  free.  Address 
NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Shawano  Co.,  Wis. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  pure.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  (from  Henderson  stock),  $5 
per  barrel,  $2  per  bushel.  Uncle  Sam  and  Adiron¬ 
dack.  $3.25  per  barrel ;  $1.25  per  bushel.  Carman  No.  1, 
Carman  No.  3  and  Early  Ohio,  $3  per  barrel.  Other 
standard  varieties.  Cash  with  order.  Reference: 
Bank  of  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.  F.  H.  THOMSON, 
Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent.  N.  Y. 


POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

fl  EL  EL  I  “Vineland  Fancy’’  and 
other  kinds.  Also,  Strawberry  Plants,  &c.  Write 
now  for  prices.  Frank  S.  Newcomb,  Vineland, N.J. 


American  Banner  Oats. 

Great  Yielder,  stiff  straw;  bu.,  49c.  Iowa  Silver  Mine 
Corn,  bu.,  $1.  ZACKtDAVlS.lDelaware,  Ohio. 


cu.t  in  two 


AN  OVER  STOCK 

The  Lenox  Sprayer  Co. 

Of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  ARE  ENTIRELY  OVERSTOCKED. 

5000  SPRAYERS  OIY  1 1  V  >  I  >  must 


unloaded  immediately,  it  is  our  regular  $4.00  lenox  knapsack 

AYER.  It  will  be  sold  if  ordered  right  away  at  $2.  The  former  price  just  cut  in  two. 


be 

SPRAYER 


all,  trees  of  good  heij 


It  i*  the  Standard  sprayer  on  the  market.  No  doubt  readers 
of  tills  paper  are  all  familiar  with  this  Sprayer  and  the  Lenox  Sprayer 
Co.  All  our  agents  have  nice  homes,  all  paid  for  from  selling  The 
LENOXt  iSOOO  of  these  Sprayers  were  made  up  since  the  close 
of  last  season  and  must  be  turned  into  money  quick,  and  will  now  bo 
sold  at  $2  apiece.  The  world  will  never  see  a  Lenox  Sprayer  for  $2 
again  after  this  5000  aie  gone,  and  we  will  never  be  caught  again  hav¬ 
ing  5000  Sprayers  on  hand  all  at  one  time.  This  Sprayer  fits  the  back 
perfectly,  nas  an  agitator,  swinging  like  a  pendulum  in  a  clock.  Keepi 
the  Paris  Green  or  Bordeaux  stirred.  Spray  is  controlled  in  the  hand. 
Press  your  thumb  on  the  bulb  and  you  get  your  spray ;  stop  tho  pres¬ 
sure  and  vou  stop  the  spray ;  valve  in  the  bulb  and  tne  nozzle  does  it 
ht  can  be  reached  and  uniformlv  sprayed,  not  one  drop  wasted  and  quick- 


one  «. 

| LENOX 


OMKCYIOW* 


mxrr  vr  a* 
GALLON  CANA 
HALVM  awo  QUARTS, 


I  MAMUTACTUftCQSV 

THE  LENOX  SFRAYtt  CO. 
PfTTSntLX).  MAM. 


ght  can  be  reached  and  uniformlv  spray e< 

er  than  to  rig  a  barrel  pump  on  a  wagon.  TEX  A.C1CES  can  be  done  in  half  the  time  and 
better  work.  A  misty  spray.  Smooth  potatoes,  free  from  grub,  means  a  better  price  than  com-'- 
mon.  IT  WILL  BE  useless  to  write  and  ask  questions,  or  wholesale  prices,  or  price  to 

agents.  Letters  of  questions  and  without  remittances,  will  receive  no  attention.  We  explain  everything  here. 
A.I1  Our  wholesale  price  lists  have  been  thrown  away.  One  Price,  take  one  or  a  thousand.  You  can  I 
sell  wherever  you  please.  Show  a  man  the  work  of  the  Sprayer  and  be  will  not  let  you  take  it  out  of  the  house. 
Send  $2  and  get  one.  If  you  want  a  dozen  it  is  82  each,  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  it  is  §2  each.  You  can  | 
sell  wagon  loads  of  them  and  get  81  apiece.  We  have  sold  thousands  of  them  at  $4,  and  we  would  now  were  we 
not  over-stocked.  We  want  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  5000  Sprayers  on 
hand.  One  to  Six  we  send  by  express,  larger  lots  by  freight. 

We  halve  about  500  gallon  cans  of  the  United  States  Standard  Bor¬ 
deaux;  each  can  makes  50  gallons  Spraying  Solution,  regular  price  $1  a 
can.  Cut  it  in  two,  50c.  per  can,  or  a  dozen.  You  Mill  never  make 
it  as  good  yourself.  It  takes  a  manufacturer  to  produce  an  article  of  man- 
_  ufaccure  right.  Ask  publisher  of  this  paper  if  we  are  reliable ;  ask  our 
^  banks,  Express  Co.,  postmaster.  We  have  been  twenty-three  years  in  busi¬ 
ness.  No  personal  checks  will  be  accepted,  cost  too  much  to  collect.  Always 
remit  by  Post  Office  or  Express  Money  Order.  The  above  Cut  Price*  Good  for  JJO  day* 
sell  them  or  not,  so  don’t  delay  vour  order.  The  Lenox  Sprayer  Co.,  30  ’ 


nCXlBlE  BOTTOM. 

„r  ~  only,  whether  we  I 
WestSt.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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LAST  SEASON’S  TRIAL  OF  PEAS  AT 
THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

(Concluded.) 

The  Daisy  pea  (Carter's  Daisy)  was  first 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  during  the 
season  of  1896.  Our  report  was  that  the 
vines  grew  two  feet  high,  leaves  large, 
pods  large,  broad  and  well  filled  with 
about  eight  large  seeds.  We  then  re¬ 
garded  it  as  the  best  dwarf  or  half  dwarf 
pea  tried  that  season. 

As  stated  last  week,  the  pods  are  larger 
than  those  of  any  other  variety  we  have 
ever  tried.  Fig.  94  shows  an  average 
pod  of  the  first  picking.  Later  many  of 
them  were  at  least  one  inch  longer. 

Juno  was  also  tried  during  the  season 
of  1896.  The  vines  then  grew  to  two  feet 
in  height,  vigorous  and  productive.  The 
pods,  of  a  lively,  darkish-green  color, 
were  well  filled,  averaging  about  seven 
seeds,  medium  to  large  in  size.  It  was 
more  prolific  than  the  old  favorite, 
Stratagem.  Last  season,  the  seeds  were 
planted  April  1.  The  vines  grew  to  the 
height  of  three  feet.  We  have  never 
seen  a  more  vigorous  variety,  the  leaves 
and  stems  being  of  the  largest  size.  The 
pods  and  peas  were  of  a  much  darker 
green  than  either  those  of  Daisy  or  New 
Life.  The  pods  average  three  inches, 
straight,  averaging  eight  seeds.  It  is 
about  two  days  later  than  New  Life,  and 
more  prolific.  .Juno  and  New  Life  are 
the  same  height,  the  pods  averaging 
not  quite  so  large,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  Fig.  95  with  Fig.  96 ;  but 
there  are  more  of  them.  Then,  too,  the 
color  is  to  be  considered.  The  pods  are 
oftener  borne  in  pairs.  It  is  certainly  a 
grand  variety.  The  vines  are  so  strong 
that  they  do  not  need  any  support. 

July  7,  we  made  the  following  notes  : 
“  Height  of  season,  wonderfully  prolific, 
pods  average  smaller  than  those  of  New 
Life,  and  of  a  darker,  richer,  green. 
Seeds  not  quite  so  large,  but  large  enough 
and  of  a  much  deeper  green  when  cooked; 
often  eight  seeds  to  a  pod”.  July  12, 
“  Still  bearing  a  large  quantity.  Its 
season  is  a  long-  one.” 

New  Life  was  also  tried  for  the  first 
during  the  season  of  1896.  We  quote 
from  our  report  made  August  15  of  that 
year:  “  The  most  productive  pea  and, 
all  things  considered,  the  most  valuable 
pea  for  home  or  for  market  of  its  sea¬ 
son  that  we  have  tried.  That  is  saying 
a  good  deal,  for  we  have  tried  nearly 
every  kind  of  pea,  old  and  new,  from 
year  to  year,  for  20  years.  The  vines 
were  of  great  vigor  and  of  uniform 
height.  Pods  were  often  in  pairs  and  of 
a  bright  green  color.  The  height  of  its 
season  is  a  day  or  two  before  Stratagem 
and  the  excellent  Heroine.”  The  seeds 
last  year  were  planted  April  1,  and  the 
first  picking  was  made  .June  30.  The 
seeds  were  of  large  size,  not  so  green 
when  cooked  as  those  of  Prosperity 
(1897) ;  the  vines  nearly  three  feet  high. 
Pods  straight  and  well-filled,  containing 
about  eight  seeds.  July  6  was  the  height 
of  its  season.  The  following  we  take, 
word  for  word,  as  written  in  the  field  : 

No  more  vigorous  vines  than  these  and 
those  of  Juno  ;  best  peas  ever  tried  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  Marvels  of  vigor 
and  productiveness.  Often  nine  large 
seeds  to  a  pod.  July  12,  still  bearing  im¬ 
mense  quantities.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  more  prolific,  this  or  Juno.” 

We  think  that  our  readers  can  make 
no  mistake  if  they  try  the  following 
varieties  :  Surprise,  Prosperity  (Gradus), 
Daisy,  Juno,  and  New  Life . 

Mr.  J.  Bollinger,  of  Vienna,  O.,  writes 
as  follows : 

Ruralisms  of  November  6  quote  Mr.  R.  N.  Ran¬ 
dall  as  saying  that,  of  the  three  varieties  of  peas, 
Gregory’s  New  Early  Wrinkled  [Surprise,  we 
presume.  Eds.]  “Henderson’s  1897”  [Gradus  or 
Prosperity.  Eds.]  and  Nott’s  Exeelsior,  he  pre- 
fer’s  Nott’s  Excelsior.  I  have  tried  Early  Alaska 
and  “  1897”  side  by  side,  and  the  Alaska  was  but 
three  days  earlier  than  “1897”,  while  it  was  13  days 


earlier  than  Nott’s  Exeelsior.  With  me,  the  “1897” 
is  more  productive,  having  large  pods,  while  it  is 
of  the  best  quality.  How  do  you  account  for  it 
that,  with  me,  the  “1897”  is  so  much  earlier  than  it 
is  with  Mr.  Randall  ?  I  have  tried  many  peas, 
brit  not  one  that  equals  the  “1897,”  being  only  three 
days  later  than  the  very  earliest  kinds.  It  is 
hardy  and  productive.  The  pods  are  large,  the 
peas  are  large  and  of  the  first  quality. 

We  cannot  account  for  this  difference, 
except  that  Mr.  Bollinger  could  not  have 
had  the  true  Nott’s  Excelsior.  Certain 
it  is  that  there  is  not  13  days’  difference 
between  the  Excelsior  and  the  “  1897 
They  mature  very  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  The  advantage  of  the  “J897  ”  is 
that  the  pods  and  seeds  are  much  larger 
and  the  vines  more  productive . 

The  following  note  from  Prof.  Wm.  P. 
Brooks,  of  the  Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  is  suggestive  : 

“  I  read  with  much  interest  your  de¬ 
scription  of  the  method  which  you  pro¬ 
pose  for  carrying  out  variety  tests  of 
potatoes.  I  appreciate  highly  all  that 
you  have  done  for  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  potato  culture,  and  for  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning 
this  as  well  as  other  crops.  Your  article 
appears  to  invite  criticism,  and  in  the 
interests  of  progress,  I  desire  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  one  particular  in  which  I 
think  the  method  which  you  suggest  at 
fault.  The  number  of  tubers  of  each 
variety  (four,  if  I  remember  aright)  is 
too  small  to  make  the  test  reliable. 
There  are  great  individual  differences 
between  the  tubers  of  any  variety,  and 
these  differences  cannot  be  recognized 
by  examination  before  planting.  Such 
individual  differences  will,  I  believe, 
often  cause  wider  variations  in  yield 
than  would  be  found  between  different 
varieties.  I  think  that  one  who  has  ever 
dug  a  row  of  potatoes  of  any  consider¬ 
able  length,  by  hand,  will  have  noticed 
very  wide  differences  between  the  yield 
of  successive  hills,  differences  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  soil  variations, 
but  which  must  have  been  due  to  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  the  tubers  planted. 
Of  course,  by  care  in  the  selection  of 
tubers  of  uniform  characteristics  for  the 
test  you  propose,  something  can  be  done 
to  lessen  these  differences  due  to  indi¬ 
viduality  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  they 
cannot  be  prevented  so  completely  as 
they  should  be  in  a  test  upon  the  scale 
proposed  for  reliable  results. 

“  I  purpose  to  test  the  correctness  of 
my  view  by  planting  several  sets  of  four 
each  of  a  few  varieties.  If  successful  in 
obtaining  fairly  equal  results  from  these 
different  sets,  I  shall  gladly  acknowledge 
the  merits  of  the  system  you  propose. 
Meanwhile,  I  would  urge  that  others 
make  such  tests  with  a  view  to  deter¬ 
mining  just  how  important  a  factor  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  tubers  planted  maybe.” 

We  fully  agree  with  Prof.  Brooks  as 
to  the  wide  individual  differences  of 
tubers  of  the  same  variety  when  grown 
in  apparently  the  same  kind  of  soil.  It 
is  our  intention  to  weigh  the  product  of 
every  hill.  As  we  shall  be  positively  as¬ 
sured  of  a  uniform  soil,  by  the  prepara¬ 
tion  to  be  given,  these  individual  differ¬ 
ences  will  be  plainly  shown,  since  dif¬ 
ferences  in  yield  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
soil  differences,  or  to  varying  amounts 
of  plant  food . 

The  following  note  is  from  Marvin 
Bovee,  North ville,  Mich.,  the  originator 
of  the  Bovee  potato  :  “  In  catalogue  re¬ 
views,  page  141,  the  Early  Bovee  potato 
is  called  the  marvel  of  the  age,  etc.  Two 
varieties  have  been  sent  out  under  this 
name.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be  some  explanation  about  this  matter, 
in  justice  to  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  my¬ 
self,  and  others.  I  sent  The  R.  N.-Y  a 
sample  of  potatoes,  not  named,  for  trial 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  in  1894.  My  cor¬ 
respondents,  not  knowing  what  name  to 
call  it  after  your  first  report,  August  4, 
1894,  called  it  after  the  name  of  the  intro¬ 
ducer,  Bovee.  In  1896,  I  sent  you  another 
kind  named  Early  Michigan.  H.  N.  Ham¬ 
mond,  of  Michigan,  sent  you  one  for 
trial  under  the  same  name.  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hammond  suggesting  that  one  of  us 
should  change  the  name  of  his  potato,  as 
it  would  be  misleading  to  the  public  to 
have  two  early  kinds  of  potatoes  of  the 
same  name,  and  both  from  Michigan. 
As  Mr.  Hammond  claimed  the  prior 
right,  I  changed  the  name  of  mine  to  the 
Pride  of  Michigan,  under  which  name 
they  are  known  at  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  and  by  others  that  have  received 
any  of  them  for  trial.  The  Pride  of 
Michigan  is  a  distinct  variety  from 
Bovee,  but  somewhat  similar  in  general 
appearance.” . 

More  light  from  your  lamp, 
whatever  lamp  you  use  ;  and 
almost  no  chimney  expense, 
no  breaking.  Use  the  chim¬ 
ney  we  make  for  it.  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

EAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

f  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN [ 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


)  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY  Cleveland. 

BALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


MAKERS  of  honest  goods  brand 
them  correctly,  and  are  responsible 
for  them.  It  does  not  pay  to  mis¬ 
represent  them.  It  is  the  mixtures,  the  “  sold- 
for-less-money  ”  sorts,  the  “White  Leads” 
which  are  something  else,  that  are  sold  under 
fictitious  and  misleading-  brands. 

o 

The  makers  assume  no  responsibility,  and 
are  usually  unknown.  Safety  lies  in  making 
sure  that  the  brand  is  right. 

See  list  of  genuine  brands. 

rj  rj  By  usingNational  Lead  Co.’s  PureWhite  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
|-8  1^  |-<  r<  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
*  AVAwR-rf  able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


BK  DREER’S  “EUREKA”  is  the  best  all  round  extra 

early  Pea  grown.  Never  fails  to  produce  a  crop. 
Pint,  15  cents;  quart,  25  cents;  peck,  $1.25;  bushel, 
#4.00  (by  mail,  15  cents  a  quart  extra).  Try  the 
|  HH  three  new  Peas — Electric,  Ameer,  and  Gradus ;  a 

packet  of  each  free  by  mail  for  35  cents  in  stamps. 
Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  our  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1898 — full  of  information. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  BEST  / N  THE  WORLD! 

Van  Namen’s  Excelsior  White  Holland  Cabbage. 

Large,  late,  round  solid  heads,  weighing  from  12  to  25  pounds.  Excellent  Keeper.  Does  Not  Rot. 
Price,  postpaid,  per  ounce,  25c.;  A  pound,  75c.;  pound.  $2.  Cash  with  order. 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  Importer,  193  Greenwich  Street,  New  York." 


Money 

Makers 

|  for  market  gardeners  because  they  = 
5  grow  earliest,  latest,  best-selling  aud  | 
|  best-paying  vegetables.  Grown,  se- | 
s  lected  and  tested  by  a  market  gardener  | 
|  who  knows.  Read  all  about 


1  ARLINGTON 
I  TESTED 
(SEEDS 

=  how  to  grow  them 
s  to  make  money 
=  in  Rawson’s  1898 
=  Seed  Book.  Sent 
E  free.  Our  new 
S  address  Is 
|  WAV.  KAWSON  &  CO. 

5  12-13  Kaneuil  Hall  Squari^ 

Ronton,  Mas.. 

Suiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiitiiiiiiintiiuiiiiiu 


remove  every  element  of  doubt 
and  make  Garden  Succeas  a 
certainty.  The  reasons  why  will 
be  found  In  our  splendid  new 
catalogue;  It  contalna  all  that 
Is  good  and  reliable  for  the 
vegetable  and  flower  Garden 
and  the  farm.  Your  name  on 
a  Postal  Card  gets  It. 

Sm  Fm  Leonard,  Seedsman , 

P.  O.  Station  D,  Chicago,  Ills. 


FARM 

SEEDS 

Salter’s  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Prod  nee. 

E.  Walter,  LeRaysville,  Pa.,  astonished  the  world 
I  by  growing 250  bushels  Salzer’a  corn;  J.  Brelder, 
Minhicott,  Wis.,  173  bush,  barley,  and  P.  Siunot, 

'  Randalia,  Iowa,  by  growing  196  bush,  galzer’s  oaU 
per  acre.  If  you  doubt,  write  them.  We  wish  to  gain 
150,000  new  customers,  hence  will  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

11  pkgs  of  rare  farm  seeds,  Hog  Pea,  Sand  Vetch,  j 
‘40c.  Wheat,'  Sheep  Rape,  Jerusalem  Corn,  etc..  In¬ 
cluding  our  mammoth  Seed  Catalogue,  telling  all 
about  the  $400  gold  prizes  for  best  name  for  our  J 
new  marvelous  corn  and  oats,  “Prodigies," 
also  sample  of  same,  all  mailed  you  upon 
receipt  of  but  10c.  postage,  positively 
worth  $10,  to  get  a  start.  100,000  bbls. 

Seed  Potatoes  at$1.50abbl.  a 
35  pkgs.  earliest  vegetable 
seeds,  $1.00. 

vie***  - 1 

send  this  alone,  5c. 

*dv.  along.  No.  4 11 


r*  Government 
Free  Seeds 

aresimply  “not  In  It.” 

To  introduce  the  Best  Michigan 
^iortliern  Grown  New  Lund  Seed 
V  j  otatoen.  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
»eed»  everywhere,  I  will  pive  away, 

absolutely  free 

500.000  Packets  ofchoice 
Vegetable  and  FlowerSeed. 

Yourname  on  a  postal  card  gets  my  Free 
Seed  Book  from  which  you  may 
•elect  Free  your  supply  of  seeds  for 
an  entire  garden.  Write  to  day. 

HARRY  H.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman,  Box  1 2 

Decatur,  Mich. 


grow  paying  crops  because  they’re 
fresh  and  always  the  beat.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry’#  Seeda  and  prosper. 
1898  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Cau  ^5  «  I  £3,  Cabbage  Plants;  the  hardiest, 
■  wl  1^7  largest,  earliest  and  best  known 

varieties;  Wakefield  and  Succession,  growing  in  the 
open  air,  from  seed  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Thor- 
Durn  &  Co.,  New  York;  will  stand  heavy  freezing 
without  injury.  Priceless  than  5, QUO,  $1.50;  5,000  to 
10,000,  $1.25;  over  10,000,  $1.  Special  express  rate  very 
low  to  all  points.  Address 

NORMAN  H.  BUTCH, 

Express  Agent  and  Postmaster,  Meggett,  S.  C. 


ONION  SEED 


-South pout  Globe  seed  only. 
HAND  WHEEL  HOES  and 
SEED  DK1LLS.  MSEKEH’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  O.  Jelliff  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct. 


Cow  Peas 


$1.50  and  $1.75  per  bushel,  double  sacks. 
S.  B.  Burbank,  400  Magazine  St.  N.O.,La 


RECLEANED  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 

A  choice  quality,  three  sackscontainiug  500  pounds, 
the  property  of  A.  T.  Kerns,  of  Cold  Water,  Ohio, 
now  in  the  hands  of,  and  for  sale  by  SOMERS,  BKO. 
&  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  lot  of  seed,  including 
saoks.  is  offered  for  $25.  less  than  $3  per  bushel.  Orders 
are  solicited  and  may  be  addressed  to  either  of  the 
above-named  persons 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


March  26 


The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collinowood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  Cd.,  or  854  marks,  or  1054  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  ner  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  7»  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  MARCH  26,  18.98. 


We  have  some  club  raisers  who  look  after  clubs  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  month  of  April.  We  are 
going  to  award  these  premiums  May  1  to  the  amount 
of  $100.  Perhaps  you  are  one  who  can  help  some.  If 
so,  you  can  share  in  this  money  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  work  you  do.  See  page  235  for  particulars. 

O 

For  years,  rabbits  have  been  a  serious  pest  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Now  the  thrifty  Australians  ship  both  canned 
and  refrigerated  rabbits  to  England  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties,  one  of  the  Melbourne  cold  storage  warehouses 
receiving  about  700  crates  of  rabbits  a  day  during  last 
February.  It  used  to  be  said  that  a  thrifty  Yankee 
farmer  would  grow  rich  by  selling  his  disadvantages, 
and  the  Australians  appear  to  be  proceeding  in  the 
same  line. 

G 

A  bill  before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  would 
establish  a  village  or  farm  on  State  property  where 
epileptics  can  be  cared  for.  That  is  a  wise  and  humane 
plan.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  put  these  unfortunate 
persons  into  insane  asylums  with  the  ordinary  insane. 
That  would  be  quite  sure  to  deprive  the  epileptic  of 
any  chance  he  might  have  for  recovery.  On  a  farm, 
or  in  a  quiet  village,  with  cheerful  and  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings,  it  is  possible  to  help,  if  not  entirely  cure 
the  disease. 

O 

Besides  the  immense  quantities  of  fresh  bananas 
the  tropical  countries  are  continually  sending  us,  they 
are  now  experimenting  in  shipping  them  evaporated. 
It  is  said  that  a  fair  degree  of  success  has  attended 
these  experiments  ;  but  in  this  shape,  they  can  never 
take  the  place  of  the  yellow  fruit  now  seen  on  the 
push  carts.  Imagine  a  dirty  son  of  Italy  waxing 
eloquent  and  crying,  “  Banan’  cheap,  tena  centa 
buneha  !  ”  over  the  mummified  remains  of  this  yellow¬ 
skinned  bunch  of  starch  and  sugar  ! 

0 

Some  Chicago  men  recently  made  a  proposition  to 
pay  the  city  $20,000  few  the  privilege  of  establishing 
bars  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  all  the 
police  stations.  Apait  from  the  revenue  thus  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  city,  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise 
think  that  such  bars  would  be  a  great  convenience  to 
the  hangers-on  around  the  police  station.  As  liquor 
often  sends  a  man  to  the  station  house,  it  seems  only 
fair  to  bring  the  liquor  there,  too,  but  why  not  go  a 
step  farther,  and  put  the  bar  behind  bars  entirely  ? 

O 

That’s  quite  an  idea  on  page  219  about  a  fruit 
grower  sending  scions  from  his  own  bearing  trees  of 
the  desired  varieties,  that  the  nurseryman  may  use 
these  in  growing  his  trees  to  order.  Given  a  trusty 
nurseryman,  and  a  great  element  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  outcome  with  purchased  trees,  would  be  removed. 
The  nurseryman’s  knowledge,  skill  and  experience 
would  all  be  at  the  service  of  the  buyer,  but  they 
would  divide  the  responsibility  between  them.  Of 
course,  this  scheme  would  be  impracticable  on  a  small 
scale,  but  it  strikes  us  as  well  worth  considering  by 
larger  planters. 

© 

We  are  likely  to  have  an  extension  of  the  free  rural 
mail  delivery.  The  annual  postal  appropriation  bill 
calls  for  $150,000  for  this  service,  and  authorizes  the 
Postmaster-General  to  use  for  the  purpose  a  sum  equal 
to  the  aggregate  compensation  of  postmasters,  cost  of 
mail  transportation,  star-route  service,  and  mail-mes¬ 
senger  service  that  may  be  discontinued  by  reason  of 
the  establishment  of  rural  free  delivery.  There  is 


sure  to  be  considerable  saving  in  this  line,  so  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  large  increase  in  this  service. 
The  chances  now  are  that  it  will  grow  steadily  until 
millions  of  country  people  receive  daily  mails  at  their 
doors.  The  more  the  experiment  is  tried,  the  stronger 
will  be  the  demand  for  it. 

0 

The  State  of  Nebraska  passed  a  law  reducing  the 
freight  rates  on  railroad  traffic  within  that  State. 
The  reduction  amounted  to  nearly  30  per  cent,  and 
the  railroads  fought  the  new  law  in  the  courts.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided  against 
the  State.  It  says  that  the  State  may  regulate  freight 
rates,  but  cannot  put  them  below  a  reasonable  limit. 
This  “reasonable  limit”  means  a  charge  that  will 
permit  the  railroad  to  pay  a  fair  profit  on  its  capi¬ 
talization.  In  this  suit,  the  State  claimed  that  its 
rates  were  high  enough  to  pay  a  good  return  on  the 
actual  value  of  the  railroad  property.  This,  it  was 
claimed,  is  the  true  basis  of  estimating  capital.  The 
court  says  that  the  rights  of  the  investor  must  be  re¬ 
spected,  and  in  taking  this  ground,  it  only  reaffirms 
its  old  position  many  times  expressed.  We  understand 
that  the  Nebraska  Legislature  will  now  pass  another 
bill  with  a  smaller  cut  in  rates. 

O 

In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Millers’ 
Association,  Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  says: 

I  protest  against  the  proposed  adtilteration  of  our  Winter-wheat 
flour  by  mixing  with  it  the  refuse  starch  of  the  glucose  factories. 
I  object  because  it  is  not  only  an  adulteration,  but  a  degradation 
of  the  typical  food  of  Americans,  a  food  which,  with  the  addition 
of  abundance  of  meat,  has  largely  contributed  to  make  the 
brainy  and  stalwart  race  which  the  nations  have  learned  to 
respect,  honor,  or  fear,  according  to  circumstances. 

Dr.  Kedzie  has  spent  many  years  of  a  useful  life  in 
efforts  to  secure  varieties  of  Winter  wheat  of  superior 
milling  qualities.  Since  wheat  has  risen  in  price, 
cheap  grades  of  flour  have  come  tipon  the  market. 
These  flours  are  adulterated,  not  only  with  corn  meal, 
but  with  “flourine,”  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  glucose.  No  wonder  Dr.  Kedzie  says  that  such 
stulf  changes  bread  from  a  “staff  of  life”  to  “a 
crutch  to  support  weakened  and  diseased  bodies  and 
enfeebled  brains.”  The  fertilizer  dealer  who  sells 
plant  food  is  obliged  by  law  to  print  on  the  outside  of 
his  bags  just  what  they  contain.  Publicity  has  driven 
the  frauds  out  of  the  fertilizer  business.  The  St. 
Paul  Pioneer-Press  suggests  this  label  for  certain 
packages  of  flour : 


ANANIAS  MILLING  CO. 

X  X  X  X 
FAMILY  FLOUR. 

Warranted  Strictly  Pure. 

Analysis:  Wheat  flour,  40  per  cent;  Corn  meal,  40 
per  cent;  Chalk,  20  per  cent. 

NOTE. — The  chalk  is  added  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  eminent  physicians,  on  account  of  its  great 
bone-producing  power. 


How  much  profit  would  this  company  pay  its  stock¬ 
holders  if  it  told  the  truth  in  that  brief  manner  ? 
Food  producers  must  fake  up  the  battle  against  adul¬ 
terations  just  as  dairymen  fought  “  oleo  ”  and  con¬ 
quered  it.  Down  with  counterfeits !  must  be  the 
watchword  of  all  honest  producers. 

O 

Early  in  the  season,  the  Oxnards,  who  control  most 
of  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  Nebraska,  inserted  in 
their  contracts  with  farmers  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that,  if  Hawaii  were  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
the  price  paid  for  beets  would  be  50  cents  less  per  ton. 
Farmers  have  largely  held  off  from  signing  the  con¬ 
tracts  because  of  this  clause.  The  Oxnards  now  say 
that  they  withdraw  the  clause  because  they  consider 
that  the  annexation  scheme  has  been  killed.  We 
believe  that  Hawaiian  annexation  would  have  been  a 
hard  blow  to  the  beet-sugar  industry,  without  com¬ 
pensating  advantages.  Wfe  have  little  douljt  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  American  people  will  pro¬ 
duce,  on  this  continent,  all  the  sugar  the  nation  re¬ 
quires.  We  think  this  will  be  done  mostly  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  a  section  which  needs,  more  than 
any  other,  a  new  cash  crop  like  sugar  beets.  This 
section  would  be  most  likely  to  be  injured  by  compe¬ 
tition  with  coolie  labor  in  Hawaii. 

© 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  approved  a  contract  for 
building  two  great  dams  across  the  River  Nile,  to  be 
used  for  storing  and  distributing  water  for  irrigation. 
They  are  to  be  completed  in  five  years,  and  when 
they  are  in  full  operation,  the  area  of  cultivated 
Egyptian  land  will  be  vastly  increased.  There  is  no 
more  fertile  land  in  the  world  than  that  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile.  It  owes  its  fertility  largely  to  the  river  water, 
and  this,  in  former  years,  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
wasted — flowing  idly  to  the  sea.  If  this  water  can  be 
stored  and  utilized,  the  output  of  Egyptian  cotton  and 


grain  will  be  immensely  increased — so  much  so  as  to 
compete  quite  seriously  with  the  exports  from  this 
country.  The  world  has  reached  an  age  now  when 
progress  cannot  be  expected  from  bringing  new  soil 
into  cultivation.  Civilization  must  now  utilize  what 
former  generations  properly  considered  wastes.  Is 
there  not,  on  your  farm,  some  smaller  Nile  in  the 
shape  of  spring,  brook  or  pond  that  may  be  used 
to  irrigate  a  part  of  your  land  ? 

G 

No  farmer  can  make  a  permanent  success  trying  to 
raise  crops  on  poor  soil.  It  is  often  a  good  business 
move  to  buy  wornout  land  at  a  low  price,  and  increase 
its  ability  to  produce  by  good  culture  and  the  skillful 
use  of  manures  and  fertilizers.  To  let  soil  drag  along 
without  improvement — yielding  only  half  crops — is 
heart-breaking  and  discouraging  work.  There  is  gen¬ 
uine  pleasure  in  farming  when  we  can  feel,  year  after 
year,  that,  in  spite  of  good  crops,  the  soil  is  growing 
more  productive  all  the  time  ;  it  is  possible  to  get  in 
harmony  with  Nature  so  that  we  may  have  such  a 
feeling.  Thousands  of  farmers  at  the  East  have  seen 
farms  apparently  exhausted  grow  more  productive 
than  ever,  and  steadily  improve  under  skillful  treat¬ 
ment.  The  man  with  a  good  cash  capital  can  always 
buy  fertilizers  or  manure  to  good  advantage,  and  if 
he  will  experiment  and  study,  he  is  reasonably  sure  to 
improve  his  farm  and  pay  a  profit  while  doing  so. 
Most  farmers  on  poor  soil  lack  the  capital  needed  to 
invest  largely  in  fertilizers,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  content  to  let  the  farm  run  down. 
Many  idle  fields,  that  are  at  present  worse  than  use¬ 
less,  might  be  made  useful  if  they  could  be  broken  up 
this  Spring  and  sown  to  cow  peas,  with  $5  worth  of 
fertilizer  per  acre.  With  better  tillage  and  the  use  of 
cow  peas  and  clover,  any  farm  may  be  slowly  and 
surely  improved.  It  is  worth  trying,  at  least. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

CONGRESS  TO  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY. 

Now,  William,  here’s  your  money,  fifty  millions  in  a  lump, 
Enough  to  make  your  poeketbook  look  mighty  round  and  plump. 
You  needn’t  stop  to  sign  a  note — our  folks  believe  in  you, 

We  think  your  head  is  level,  and  we  know  your  heart  is  true. 

Now  fifty  million  dollars  doesn’t  grow  on  every  bush. 

Don’t  waste  your  money,  William— you  may  need  it  at  a  push. 

We  plank  it  down  right  gladly— with  no  murmur  of  regret, 
Though  every  penny  of  it  has  been  bathed  in  honest  sweat. 

Don’t  waste  your  cash  on  candy  or  on  giugerbread  or  fun, 

But  make  your  first  investment  in  a  good  breech-loading  gun, 

And  hang  it  where  the  Spanish  Don,  and  all  the  world  may  Bee 
That,  though  we’re  peaceably  inclined,  we  will  not  crook  the  knee. 
We’d  rather  birds  would  build  their  nests  within  the  cannon’s 
mouth, 

But  if  it’s  war,  we’ll  clean  ’em  out,  and  North,  East,  West  and 
South 

Will  stand  behind  you,  William,  if  your  cause  is  true  and  just, 
We’ve  got  the  army  musket  down — we’re  cleaning  off  the  rust. 
Don’t  wear  your  money,  William,  on  your  shoulder  like  a  chip, 
Don’t  brag  about  your  dogs  of  war,  and  how  you’ll  let  ’em  slip; 
But  keep  a  silent,  steady  lip,  and  wear  a  watchful  eye, 

Get  every  gun  in  readiness,  and  keep  your  powder  dry. 

Keep  pine  tar  away  from  fruit  trees. 

Put  life  into  the  deadheads,  or  fire  them . 

The  squeaking  wheel  needs  an  “oil  meal.” 

Don’t  make  your  conscience  an  infernal  organ. 

You  must  bury  your  sorrow  to  raise  sweet  peace. 

H— which  gets  the  larger  capital  letter— hog,  or  home  ? 

What  weapon  for  fighting  a  mortgage  ?  Try  a  good  sward. 

That  omission  man  at  your  house— does  he  wear  your  clothes  ? 

Watch  the  man  who  is  simply  “smart.”  He  is  usually  lacking 
in  soul  and  heart. 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Green,”  as  sung  by  Miss  Crimson  Clover, 
is  a  very  effective  song. 

Country-store  loafers— they  toil  not  neither  do  they  do  any¬ 
thing  but  spin  yarns,  which  even  Solomon  could  hardly  equal. 

Don’t  waste  time  trying  to  cover  every  square  inch  with  broad¬ 
casted  fertilizer;  plow,  harrow  and  water  will  help  spread  it  ? 

Sir  Walter  Raw  lay  is  a  good  name  for  the  noisy  rooster. 
Why?  Watch  his  wife  come  off  the  nest  and  hear  his  hurraw 
lay  ! 

The  latest  novelty  in  tools  is  an  attempt  to  rig  small  wheels  on 
weeders,  so  mounted  on  springs  that  the  teeth  can  be  pushed  up 
or  down. 

The  latest  report  is  of  a  Connecticut  man  who  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  three  times,  is  the  father  of  41  children  and  about  150  grand¬ 
children  and  greatgrandchildren !  This  man  is  said  to  be  a  Cana¬ 
dian  by  birth. 

There  was  a  man  in  our  town,  and  he  was  wondrous  wise;  he 
set  out  bramble  bushes  bearing  berries  of  good  size,  and  after 
setting  he  did  trim  and  hoe  and  fertilize.  He  now  doth  sport  a 
bank  account — go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

Great  Britain  spent  $17,500,000  for  intoxicating  drink  last  year. 
Americans  averaged  per  capita  during  last  year  14.89  gallons  of 
malt  liquors,  one  gallon  of  distilled  spirits  and  half  a  gallon  of 
wine.  This  is  a  decrease  from  former  years. 

The  daily  papers  tell  of  a  car-load  of  Illinois  eggs  which  x>assed 
through  a  railroad  wreck  recently,  without  the  fracture  of  a 
single  shell.  Is  the  existing  war  scare  causing  the  Illinois  lienB 
to  lay  armor-plated  eggs  ?  How  the  Spaniards  would  run  from  a 
six-months-old  Chicago  egg! 

It  is  rejiorted  that  Ohio  has  repealed  that  part  of  her  game 
laws  which  protected  rabbits.  There  are  other  States  which 
should  follow  this  example.  These  prolific  little  animals  soon 
become  great  x>ests  if  given  half  a  chance,  and  have  become  an 
intolerable  nuisance  in  many  jilaces  where  thev  have  received 
more  or  less  complete  protection. 
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GATHERED  IN  A  BROADWAY  FANCY  FRUIT  STORE. 

Tins  store  is  in  the  most  aristocratic  part  of  town, 
and  judging  from  the  fittings  of  the  place,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  goods,  and  the  prices  for  which  most  of 
them  are  sold,  must  be  patronized  largely  by  the 
wealthiest  people.  Here  are  hothouse  grapes  for 
several  dollars  a  pound,  pears  for  20  cents  apiece,  hot¬ 
house  strawberries  which  cost  several  dollars  for  a 
little  cup  about  the  size  of  a  coffeecup,  etc.  I  had  a 
curiosity  to  know  what  tastes  the  patrons  of  such  a 
store  had  so  far  as  varieties  are  concerned.  The 
knowledge  of  varieties  of  the  average  buyer  in  the 
city  markets,  is  very  limited.  A  few  of  the  old  and 
standard  kinds  may  become  known,  but  the  buying  is 
largely  a  matter  of  chance,  governed  more  by  looks 
than  by  any  special  knowledge. 

“What  are  the  favorite  kinds  of  apples  with  your 
trade  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“The  Newtown  Pippin  takes  the  lead.  The  demand 
is  larger  for  this  than  for  anjr  other  variety  this  year. 
Ordinarily  there  is  a  good  demand  for  red  varieties 
like  N.  Spy,  King  of  Tompkins  County  and  Spitzen- 
burg,  but  these  have  been  largely  of  poor  quality  the 
past  season,  and  have  not  been  so  much  sought. 
Greenings  have  been,  apparently,  of  better  quality, 
and  the  demand  for  them  has  been  good.  These  New¬ 
town  Pippins  were  shipped  here  from  California,  but 
were,  probably,  grown  in  Oregon.  They-are  very  fine. 
Next  year,  the  demand  may  be  for  entirely  different 
varieties,  though  the  Newtown  Pippin  is  always  in 
demand.” 

“Is  not  the  matter  of  demand,  then,  likely  to  de¬ 
pend,  with  your  trade,  largely  upon  quality,  and  to 
vary  from  year  to  year  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is,  to  a  large  extent,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  peaches,  pears  and  other  fruits.  Good  quality  is 
the  first  requisite  demanded,  and  buyers  soon  learn  to 
distinguish  this.” 

“  What  varieties  of  our  common  outdoor  grapes  are 
liked  best  ?  ” 

“Concord  leads  all  the  others,  and  next  comes 
Niagara.  There  is  little  call  for  other  kinds  except 
the  Catawba.  We  have  the  latter  now,  and  while 
they  are  pretty  fair  for  the  time  of  year,  they  have 
passed  their  prime.  We  are  now  selling  imported 
hothouse  grapes,  but  they  are  about  finished,  and 
after  these  are  gone,  there  will  be  few  in  market  for 
about  a  month,  when  homegrown  ones  will  come  in 
for  which  we  shall  get  about  $7  a  pound.  They  will 
be  very  much  smaller  than  the  imported  ones  we  are 
now  selling,  but  the  price  will  be  large  enough  to 
make  up  for  that.” 

“Which  oranges  seem  to  be  liked  best,  the  Californias 
or  those  from  Florida  ?  ” 

“  The  Floridas.  Of  course,  they  are  scarce  this 
year,  and  the  price  is  necessarily  high  ;  but,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  they  are  thinner  skinned,  have  more  flavor, 
and  are  sweeter.” 

“  Which  strawberries  do  your  customers  prefer — the 
hothouse,  or  the  Florida  ?  ” 

“  The  former,  by  all  odds  ;  but  of  course,  the  high 
price  precludes  many  of  them  from  buying  them. 
They  are  far  superior  to  the  Floridas,  though  we  have 
very  choice  berries  from  the  South,  and  plenty  of 
them.  The  failure  of  the  orange  crop  has  induced 
many  to  go  into  the  strawberry  business.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  methods  of  packing  and  in  transportation 
facilities,  enable  us  to  get  these  berries  here  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.” 

“  Did  you  handle  any  of  those  Colorado  musk  melons 
that  came  to  this  market  last  Fall  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  great  many  of  them.  They  were  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  small,  looking  something  like  the  Nut¬ 
meg  melons,  but  of  delicious  flavor.  ” 

“  Would  they  sell  as  well  here  if  the  eastern  crop 
were  good  ?  That  is,  is  the  quality  so  superior  that 
they  will  sell  on  their  merits  regardless  of  the  supply 
of  other  melons  ?  ” 

“Undoubtedly.  Of  course,  the  scarcity  of  eastern 
melons  last  Fall  helped  them  to  get  a  foothold,  but 
they  were  so  well  liked  that  they  will  sell  hereafter 
without  difticulty,  regardless  of  the  supply  of  other 
melons.  We  handled,  also,  considerable  numbers  of 
the  muskmelons  shipped  here  from  Canada  last  Fall. 
These  were  very  large,  about  the  size  of  watermelons, 
but  of  very  good  quality.” 

The  pears  spoken  of  as  selling  for  20  cents  each,  are 
Forelles,  and  come  from  California.  They  are  small, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pears  grown,  and  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality. 

Grape  fruit  finds  a  ready  sale  from  this  store,  some 
people  regarding  it  as  very  healthful.  Nuts  are  sold, 
also,  and  I  was  told  that,  in  their  season,  a  good  many 


of  the  large  chestnuts  of  the  newer  kinds  which  we 
have  so  often  described,  are  sold,  and  are  very  popular. 
These  come  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Dela¬ 
ware  mostly.  The  manner  of  putting  up  and  display¬ 
ing  the  fruit  in  this  store  is  a  good  object-lesson,  as  it 
is  made  just  as  attractive  as  possible  in  order  to  please 
the  eye.  f.  h.  v. 

ASPARAGUS  GROWING  AND  MARKETING. 

Asparagus  culture  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  light 
soils  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey.  These  soils  are 
better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  “  grass,”  especially 
the  blanched  shoots,  than  heavier  soil  ;  for  the  roots 


THE  ACME  ASPARAGUS  BUNCHER.  Fig.  100. 


must  be  planted  deep,  as  the  shoots  are  cut  just  as  the 
tips  are  coming  through  the  surface.  The  g-round 
must,  also,  be  free  from  stones,  sticks  and  other  ob¬ 
structions,  as  these  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
shoots.  Asparagus  growing  has  been  carried  on  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Long  Island  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oyster  Hay  for  nearly  60  years.  Growers  now  culti¬ 
vate  such  large  areas  that  special  tools  are  used.  As¬ 
paragus  growing  on  a  large  scale  in  New  Jersey  is  of 
later  development,  and  now  large  quantities  come  to 
this  market  fiom  both  localities  and  from  the  South. 
It  is  carried  on,  also,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  usually  considered 
a  profitable  crop.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  aspara¬ 
gus  wherever  any  vegetables  are  sold,  and  it  is  not 


ASPARAGUS  BOX  FOR  SHORT  SHIPMENT.  Fig.  101. 


only  a  toothsome,  but  a  healthful  staple.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  are,  also,  canned. 

Methods  of  culture  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  For  the  production  of  the  white  shoots  so 
popular  from  the  Oyster  Bay  district,  deep  planting  is 
required.  Some  growers  use  for  making  the  furrows 
a  special  plow  that  makes  a  furrow  about  18  inches 
deep.  Some  growers,  especially  on  heavy  land,  make 
them  12  inches  deep.  The  soil  is  in  better  shape  for 
this  deep  furrowing,  if  it  has  been  kept  thoroughly 
cultivated  during  the  preceding  Summer,  but  not 
plowed  since  the  previous  Spring.  The  trenches  are 
made  from  3  %  to  4%  or  five  feet  apart.  Each  grower 
has  his  own  ideas  ^ibout  depth,  distances  apart,  fertil¬ 
izers,  etc. 

Some  growers  prefer  one-year-old  roots,  and  some 


two-year-old.  Whichever  are  used,  they  should  be 
strong  and  vigorous.  The  plants  are  put  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trench  15  to  18  inches  apart,  and  partially 
covered  with  soil.  The  trenches  are  filled  gradually 
as  the  plants  grow,  by  frequent  cultivations  which 
keep  the  ground  clean.  Some  growers  use  stable  man¬ 
ure,  and  consider  it  best,  while  others  prefer  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  and  still  others  are  governed  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  to  their  choice.  Some  apply  fertilizers 
always  in  the  Spring,  while  others  fertilize  the  old 
beds  immediately  after  the  cutting  season  each  year, 
claiming  that  this  gives  the  plants  a  good,  strong 
growth,  and  fits  them  for  sending  up  numerous  large 
shoots  the  next  season.  The  ordinary  tillage  tools 


are  used  for  keeping  the  beds  clean,  though  some 
large  growers  have  special  tools.  The  old  tops  are 
removed  each  Spring,  the  surface  thoroughly  worked 
up,  and  left  in  ridges  over  the  rows.  In  fighting  the 
new  Asparagus  rust,  the  New  Jersey  Station  recom¬ 
mends  removing  and  burning  the  tops  in  the  Fall. 

The  most  popular  variety  has  always  been  the 
Conover's  Colossal,  though  Barr’s  Mammoth  is  grown 
by  some,  and  more  recent  additions  have  been  Pal¬ 
metto,  Columbian  White  and  others.  At  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station.  Palmetto  was  the  least 
affected  by  the  new  and  destructive  Asparagus  rust, 
of  all  the  varieties  tested. 

Cutting  begins  as  soon  as  the  shoots  begin  to  show 
nicely  above  the  surface.  It  is  done  by  means  of  a 
special  knife,  requires  great  care,  and  is  hard  work. 
Careless  work  would  destroy  many  of  the  buds  that 
are  just  starting.  The  beds  are  usually  cut  over  every 
day.  The  shoots  are  put  into  bunches  weighing  about 
three  pounds  each,  by  means  of  some  of  the  numerous 
bunching  machines  now  on  the  market.  Fig.  100  shows 
one  good  form.  The  bunches  are  about  six  to  nine 
inches  long,  and  just  about  the  size  of  a  quart  cup.  In 
fact,  some  small  growers  use  a  cup  of  this  kind  to 
shape  the  bunches,  and  some  use  homemade  wooden 
bunchers.  The  shoots  should  be  assorted,  the  larger 
and  smaller  ones  being  put  in  separate  bunches.  The 
latter  are  just  as  good  for  eating,  but  do  not  usually 
sell  so  well.  The  bunches  are  tied  with  raffia  or  soft 
string.  The  tops  of  the  bunches  are  made  even,  and 
then  the  butts  cut  off  square  with  the  knife.  The 
bunches  are  a  little  smaller  at  the  tops  than  at  the 
butts  ;  this  enables  growers  to  pack  them  so  the  tips 
will  be  protected. 

Fig.  101  shows  aerate  containing  two  dozen  bunches 
in  two  layers.  The  box  is  a  little  wider  than  the 
length  of  two  bunches,  and  these  are  packed  in,  tips 
and  butts  alternating.  With  the  butts  against  the 
outside  of  the  box,  the  tips  are  kept  from  touching 
each  other  or  the  box,  and  are  thus  protected  from 
bruising.  The  box  is  of  just  the  right  size  so  that  the 
bunches  fit  in  tight,  and  cannot  shake  around.  No 
packing  material  is  used  for  nearby  market.  Fig.  102 
shows  a  southern  crate  holding  two  dozen  bunches, 
but  the  latter  stand  on  end.  The  crate  is  a  little 
narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  These 
bunches  stand  on  damp  moss  or  other  packing  mate¬ 
rial,  which  keeps  them  fresh  during  their  long  journey. 

Reports  indicate  that  peach  and  plum  trees  are 
making  a  very  early  start  this  year.  The  warm  days 
of  the  last  few  weeks  have  caused  the  buds  to  swell, 
and  if  there  should  be  a  hard  frost  later  on,  the  damage 
will  be  great.  Prof.  Whitten,  of  Missouri,  whose  ex¬ 
periments  with  whitening  trees  with  sprayed  white¬ 
wash  have  attracted  much  attention,  writes  : 

During- the  present  Winter,  we  have  found  that  thermometers 
inserted  in  whitened  twigs  register,  during  bright  sunlight,  as 
much  as  eight  degrees  Centigrade,  (14  4-10  degrees  F.)  lower  than 
thermometers  in  unwhitened  twigs  of  the  same  trees.  Twigs 
of  Japan  plums  (our  earliest  bloomers)  were  cut  and  put  in  a 
vase  of  water  in  the  greenhouse.  Part  of  them  were  taken  from 
whitened  branches,  and  the  others  from  unwhitened  branches  of 
the  same  tree.  The  unwhiteued  twigs  came  into  bloom  over  a 
week  earlier  than  the  whitened  ones.  We  are  in  receipt  of  numer¬ 
ous  letters  from  orchardists  who  are  trying  this  method,  and 
they  report  that  whitened  twigs  remain  dormant,  while  un¬ 
whiteued  ones  swell  perceptibly  during  warm,  sunny  days. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  late  now  to  attempt  this  whiten¬ 
ing,  but  the  buds,  even  when  in  bloom,  may  be  partly 
saved  by  drawing  up  the  branches  into  a  small 
bundle.  A  rope  is  passed  around  the  tree  and  the 
branches  drawn  up  toward  the  center.  Then  the  rope 
is  tied  and  the  whole  covered  with  straw,  stalks  or 
other  covering.  Even  if  no  cover  be  put  on,  the  bloom 
on  the  inside  will  be  saved,  for  in  a  number  of  reported 
cases  where  the  trees  were  not  protected  at  all,  the 
fruit  on  the  inside  of  the  branches  was  uninjured. 
This  plan  may  be  worth  trying,  especially  with  small 
trees,  when  frost  is  sure  to  occur. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Wk  do  not  know  how  many  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  bees  and  bee  products,  but  those  who  are  so  interested 
will  do  well  to  keep  in  touch  with  A.  I.  Root  Coinpauy,  Medina, 
O.  They  are  headquarters  for  all  bee  supplies,  and  the  latest 
and  best  supplies  are  always  found  in  their  catalogues. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  steam  engine  over  all  other  power 
in  the  dairy,  is  the  constant  supply  of  hot  water  convenient  at 
all  times  for  use  in  cleaning  and  scalding.  James  Leffel  &  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  make  these  engines  in  all  sizes,  and  horizontal 
or  upright.  Any  engine  they  send  out  will  do  just  what  they  say 
it  will  do. 

The  National  Lead  Company,  1  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
send  us  a  unique  little  booklet  which  shows  what  may  be  done  in 
painting  and  trimming  houses  with  their  tinting  colors.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  effect  produced.  We 
fancy  that  they  would  be  glad  to  send  the  booklet  to  any  one  who 
intends  to  paint. 

A  new  potato  planter  is  being  put  on  the  market  this  season 
by  the  Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Sterling,  III.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  the  manufacturers,  and  their  reputation  is  such  that 
the  implement  demands  consideration.  We  understand  that  the 
intention  is  to  supply  a  low-priced  machine  which  will  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  farmer  who  grows  potatoes  to  any  extent.  Full 
particulars  will  be  supplied  by  the  manufacturers. 

Northbup,  King  &  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  issue  what  they 
call  Primer  No.  I.  It  is  written  by  Prof.  Thos.  Shaw,  and  tells 
how,  by  a  wise  selection  of  seeds,  he  was  able  to  pasture  1(1  sheep 
on  one  acre  of  land.  The  acre  was  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
the  crops  were  Winter  rye,  peas  and  oats,  rape,  and  sorghum.  The 
sheep  were  turned  from  one  part  to  another  as  required.  It  was 
a  remarkable  experiment,  and  Prof.  Shaw  tells  just  how  it  was 
done  in  this  pamphlet,  which  is  sent  free  to  readers. 
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Woman  and 

The  Home. 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Thk  Pennsylvania  Audubon  Society  in¬ 
tends  to  make  a  millinery  display  in 
Philadelphia  this  Spring,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  hard-hearted  woman 
how  she  may  trim  her  hat  fashionably, 
without  any  necessity  for  the  plumage 
of  slaughtered  birds.  As  Spring  fashions 
are  sure  to  call  for  a  liberal  display  of 
artificial  flowers,  rather  than  feathers, 
Audubon’s  protest  will  be  listened  to 
more  patiently  than  in  the  Autumn. 

* 

If,  as  Dr.  Holmes  says,  the  cook  makes 
our  bodies,  while  the  apothecary  only 
cobbles  them,  there  is  plenty  of  reason 
for  giving  our  cook  as  careful  an  edu¬ 
cation  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
Neither  should  we  allow  her  to  take 
credit  for  her  ability  in  constructing 
desserts,  salads,  and  all  the  more  elabor¬ 
ate  portions  of  the  bill-of-fare.  if  she 
cannot  make  wholesome  bread,  or  serve 
well-cooked  vegetables.  Unfortunately, 
vegetable  cooking  is  a  branch  to  which 
many  cooks  pay  little  attention.  In  the 
average  restaurant,  most  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  very  badly  cooked,  and  the 
same  is  very  often  true  of  the  home  table. 
No  wonder  so  many  people  say  that  they 
“  never  cared  much  for  vegetables.” 

* 

All  Winter,  fashionable  women  have 
been  wearing  walking  shoes  that  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  by  admirers  of 
sensible  footgear.  They  are  flat-heeled 
and  round-toed,  of  calf  with  a  heavy 
dongola  top,  the  sole  thick  and  heavy. 
Made  on  a  regular  man’s  last,  the  stitch¬ 
ing  and  finishing  are  exactly  like  the 
masculine  shoe.  What  is  known  as  the 
bull-dog  toe  is  a  favorite  type,  and  a  very 
determined-looking  style  it  is.  Strangely 
enough,  one  sees  this  style  of  shoe  worn 
less  by  women  in  the  country,  where  it 
should  be  a  necessity,  than  in  the  city. 
There  is  everything  to  recommend  it. 
including  the  fact  that  it  is  fashionable. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  well  to  wear  such 
heavy  shoes  in  the  house,  but  then,  it  is 
very  poor  economy  to  wear  one’s  walking 
shoes  in  the  house  at  any  time. 

* 

Housekeeping  in  the  Klondike  is  not 
without  its  disadvantages,  according  to 
a  woman  writing  to  one  of  the  Chicago 
newspapers.  She  says : 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  dirt.  Every  pore 
of  the  skin  is  tilled  with  it,  and  all  clothing  is 
ruined.  There  is  some  sort  of  mineral  deposit — 
gold,  perhaps  -which  acts  upon  the  skin  and 
clothing,  and  grinds  into  them.  Washing  does 
not  remove  it,  but  produces  a  gummy  substance 
which  the  strongest  soap  won’t  cut.  This  dirt  is 
the  hardest  thing  I  have  to  endure.  I  like  the 
country.  The  air  is  fine  and  clear,  with  glorious 
sunsets  on  mountain  and  river.  We  have  an  $800 
log  cabin;  just  a  hut,  with  one  room,  one  window, 
a  bunk,  and  a  place  for  a  stovepipe.  There  are 
no  beds;  in  the  whole  town  there  is  but  one  cot 
and  mattress,  and  that  is  ours.  *  *  *  Dried 
fruits,  butter,  evaporated  potatoes,  kerosene  oil, 
etc.,  are  $1  a  jiound.  A  stove  which  sells  in  Seattle 
for  $12  brings  5  here,  and  is  not  to  be  had  except 
occasionally.  We  have  everything,  almost,  in 
one  form  or  another,  except  fresh  meats.  Eggs 
and  milk  we  have  dessieated  and  condensed,  like¬ 
wise  potatoes  and  onions:  and  we  have  excellent 
appetites. 

* 

Chintz  portieres,  costing  15  cents  a 
yard,  are  charming  for  bedrooms,  and 
wash  as  well  as  muslin.  The  poles  for 
such  portieres  are  inserted  in  the  door 
jamb.  The  newest  and  best  curtain  poles 
for  the  bedroom  (or  for  any  room  where 
muslin  curtains  are  used)  are  slender  rods 
of  white  enameled  wood,  made  to  run 
through  the  curtain  hem.  A  pretty  style 
for  bedroom  curtains,  especially  where 
there  is  a  deep  window  sill,  is  to  make 
them  of  thin  white  muslin,  with  a  deep 
hem,  just  long  enough  to  hang  to  the 
bottom  of  the  window.  They  are  run 
upon  poles  or  rods  at  the  top  and.  over 
them,  is  a  flounce  about  one  foot  deep, 


run  upon  a  separate  rod  or  wire.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
the  separate  flounce  trims  the  top  of  the 
window’  when  the  curtains  are  drawn 
aside,  and  the  effect  is  very  pretty. 

* 

Mrs.  Rorkr  says  that  those  who  suffer 
from  indigestion  will  be  relieved  if  they 
will  avoid  in  their  eating  and  drinking 
boiled  coffee,  boiled  tea,  all  sweets,  fried 
foods,  white  bread,  crackers,  cakes,  acid 
fruits,  pork  in  all  forms,  veal,  turkey, 
duck,  cooked  cabbage,  beets,  green  corn, 
potatoes,  pickles,  spiced  foods,  gelatine 
desserts,  red  or  dark  fish,  salt  foods,  all 
the  Crustacea,  clams,  raw  or  fried  oys¬ 
ters  ;  and  refrain  from  drinking  iced 
water,  acid  drinks,  flavored  soda  water. 
Unfortunately,  this  list  gives  one  the 
same  impression  as  that  of  the  small 
girl  who  defined  wholesome  food  as 
“  things  you  don’t  want  to  eat.” 


THE  SPRING  WARDROBE. 

A  FORETASTE  OF  COMING  FASHION. 

Although  one  need  not  go  very  far  out 
of  New  York  to  see  snowdrifts,  the  shops 
are  full  of  summery  clothes.  It  would 
appear  that  the  indignant  Audubon  So¬ 
ciety  need  no  longer  denounce  bird-laden 
bonnets,  for  the  Spring  millinery  is  a 
rainbow  and  flower  garden  in  one.  Few 
feathers  are  seen,  the  main  decorations 
being  flowers.  While  it  is  quite  likely 
that,  as  the  season  advances,  large  hats 
will  be  worn,  the  Spring  styles  are  chiefly 
toques  and  walking  hats,  a  natural  re¬ 
action  against  the  immense  halos  worn 
during  the  Winter.  The  brilliant  Roman 
stripes,  which  are  so  exceedingly  popu¬ 


lar  for  neckties  and  sashes,  appear  also 
among  the  millinery  effects.  Among 
fashionable  hats  for  intermediate  Spring 
wear,  are  Alpine  shapes  of  gray  or  cas¬ 
tor  color,  having  rather  a  wide  brim, 
trimmed  with  Roman  scarfs  put  on  in 
numerous  stiff,  narrow  pleats,  so  as  to 
give  a  close  effect.  The  scarfs  are  most 
brilliant  in  color,  green  and  red  predom¬ 
inating.  These  hats  are  still  quite  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  they  are  sure  to  be  quickly 
imitated  in  cheap  materials,  and  then 
become  common.  The  Roman-striped 
neckties,  which  are  the  rage  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  are  so  excessively  brilliant  in 
their  gorgeous  cross-bars  that  one  must 
grow  accustomed  to  them  by  degrees, 
but  if  the  colors  are  selected  with  judg¬ 
ment,  they  are  admirable  for  brighten¬ 
ing  up  a  dark  woolen  shirt  waist.  A  mong 
them  are  some  combinations  of  red,  purple 
and  green  that  are  excessively  glaring. 

Judging  from  the  exhibits  already 
shown,  this  is  to  be  a  blue  season  ;  win¬ 
dow  after  window  is  filled  with  dress 
materials  and  millinery,  in  varied  shades 
of  blue.  Among  them  are  royal  blue, 
flag  or  National  blue,  Yale,  sky,  tur¬ 
quoise  and  Mazarin  blues.  Combinations 
of  blue  and  violet  are  seen  in  millinery  ; 
they  are  less  flagrant  than  the  green  and 
purple  hats  seen  last  Spring,  but  it  is 
not  a  combination  to  be  recommended. 

The  most  marked  difference  to  be  seen 
in  the  newer  styles  is  in  the  skirts,  which 
are  often  very  elaborately  trimmed.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
plain  skirts  are  entirely  out  of  date ; 
they  still  appear  in  the  heavier  cloths, 
without  any  trimming  at  all.  They  are 
much  narrower  than  last  year,  and  the 


upper  part  fits  closely  to  the  figure.  In 
some  styles,  while  the  upper  part  of 
the  skirt  is  tight,  it  flares  out  quite 
wide  from  the  knee  down.  This  ef¬ 
fect  is  also  produced  by  the  circular 
flounce,  now  very  popular,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  home  dressmaker  to  cut 
and  fit  this  successfully  without  great 
care.  Many  cloth  skirts  are  prettily 
trimmed  with  tucks  or  milliner’s  folds, 
arranged  at  intervals  around  the  skirt 
up  as  high  as  the  knee,  or  else  sloping 
down  from  the  hips  to  a  deep  apron  point 
in  front. 

In  thinner  fabrics,  such  as  silks  and 
washing  materials,  ruffles  and  puffs  will 
be  the  most  fashionable  trimming.  This 
puff  is  simply  the  bouillon  of  20  years 
ago,  a  bias  band  gathered  on  both  sides, 
sometimes  with  a  ruffle  at  the  foot. 
Some  of  the  neckties  and  sashes  are 
trimmed  with  these  puffs.  The  ruffies 
sometimes  run  straight  around  the  skirt; 
sometimes  they  run  up  and  down,  and 
sometimes  they  are  put  on  in  festoons. 
Readymade  taffeta  skirts  are  often  seen 
with  three  narrow  ruffles  put  on  like  a 
pointed  apron  drapery.  For  a  thin  wash¬ 
ing  skirt,  a  pretty  effect  is  produced  by 
putting  two  narrow  ruffles  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  third  at  the  knee.  We  may  natur¬ 
ally  expect  fuller  trimmings  to  come  into 
vogue,  because  skirts,  waists  and  sleeves 
fit  tightly,  and  we  must  have  fullness 
somewhere.  For  this  reason,  we  are 
threatened  with  the  crowning  horror  of 
the  bustle  and  overskirt. 

In  spite  of  the  changing  styles,  last 
Summer’s  frocks  will  not  look  out  of 
date  if  prettily  made  when  new.  All 
those  already  on  hand  should  be  exam- 
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ined  and  set  in  order,  before  any  new 
ones  are  made  up.  Sometimes  a  skirt 
that  is  not  fresh  enough  for  outside  wear 
may  be  made  into  a  satisfactory  under¬ 
skirt.  Colored  lawn  underskirts  have 
been  much  worn  during  the  past  two  or 
three  Summers  ;  they  are  light,  pretty 
and  easily  washed.  They  should  have 
from  two  to  four  ruffles  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  dye  a  faded  lawn 
skirt  of  good  quality,  selecting  some 
bright,  pretty  color,  and  thus  make  a 
nice  warm-weather  underskirt.  Light 
green,  blue,  linen  color  and  violet  were 
favorite  colors  for  these  skirts  last  year. 


WOMEN  MONEY-MAKERS. 

As  woman  is  not  always  fully  satisfied 
with  her  meager  income  or  allowance, 
reference  to  a  few  successful  aspirants 
might  be  offered  by  way  of  suggestion. 
The  success  of  an  efficient  young  school 
teacher  belonging  to  the  Prairie  State, 
only  fostered  her  desire  for  a  larger  in¬ 
come.  She  proved  to  be  a  close  observer, 
and  noticing  that  a  prosperous  farmer  in 
that  rural  district  always  refused  to  sell 
his  stock  before  it  was  fully  matured,  a 
new  idea  dawned  upon  her  mind  for  the 
investment  of  her  surplus  earnings.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  her  wages  were  due, 
every  dollar  not  necessa^  for  present 
use  was  invested  in  steer  calves,  bought 
here  and  there  of  the  more  improvident 
farmers,  at  the  paltry  sum  of  $3  and  $4 
each.  These,  after  weaning  time,  were 
turned  on  the  range  with  those  of  a 
friend,  who  agreed  to  look  after  them 
for  a  small  consideration.  Even  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  when  considering 
the  price  offered,  she  found  this  to  be  a 
more  paying  business  than  the  usual 
yearly  interest  allowed  on  money  ;  but 
she  had  already  learned  too  much  to  sell 
yearlings,  which  would  grow  into  greater 
values  while  she  was  earning  more 
money — or  even  sleeping. 

The  next  year,  her  previous  venture 
was  repeated,  and  at  the  fourth,  she 
began  to  sell  off  the  eldest  of  her  stock. 
These  brought  an  average  of  $27  per 
head  after  paying  all  obligations.  In 
this  manner  it  was  but  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  she  was  able  to  pay  for  a  snug  little 
farm,  besides  having  money  left  for  re¬ 
modeling  the  improvements,  and  to-day, 
she  is  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Another  woman  from  the  same  State, 
but  more  advanced  in  years,  became 
heartily  disgusted  with  the  thought  that 
only  a  few  dollars  were  doled  out  weekly 
as  her  household  allowance.  A  piano, 
that  had  been  thought  indispensable  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  rising  family, 
but  had  for  years  remained  voiceless  in 
the  parlor  owing  to  her  excess  of  work 
and  care,  came  accidentally  to  mind. 
“  Why  not  sell  the  instrument  and.  with 
the  proceeds,  go  into  some  sort  of  re¬ 
munerative  business  ?  ”  was  suggested, 
and  this  was  soon  done.  A  fine  apiary 
plot  was  laid  off,  and  after  due  investi¬ 
gation,  she  undertook  the  business  of 
bee  culture,  for  which  she  really  seemed 
suited  by  nature.  A  perfect  system  was 
observed,  and  the  bees  were  apparently 
obedient  to  her  exacting  demands.  The 
outdoor  exercise  and  diversion  from  for¬ 
mer  monotonous  household  duties,  proved 
beneficial  to  health  and  happiness,  and 
she  almost  grew  young  again. 

I  visited  her  apiary  during  the  Autumn 
of  the  third  year  after  this  venture,  and 
found  her  engaged  among  piled-up  crates 
of  the  most  delicious  honey,  which  had 
just  been  removed  while  preparing  the 
bees  for  their  Winter’s  siesta.  During 
that  one  season  her  income  was  greater 
than  the  original  outlay.  “  Yes,  I  have 
had  to  work  hard  to  make  a  success,”  she 
replied  in  answer  to  my  queries,  “  but  it 
has  proved  amusing  as  well  as  remuner¬ 
ative.  One  is  continually  learning  some¬ 
thing  new  and  wonderful  about  these 
industrious  little  insects.  1  enjoy  it.“ 

There  are  numerous  other  enterprises 
that  might  be  mentioned  though  utterly 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  '‘new  woman”, 
that  would  break  the  monotony  of  wo¬ 


man's  life,  and  in  addition,  afford  pleas¬ 
ure  as  well  as  profit.  -Try  the  experi¬ 
ment  !  PHILO  F.  PHINNEY,  M.  D. 


CATCHALL  FOR  DARNING. 

A  very  convenient  catchall  for  the 
stockings,  darning  cotton,  darner  and 
darning  needles,  is  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  inexpensive  as  to  materials,  the 
necessary  items  being  a  yard  of  pretty 
figured  cretonne  (single-faced  will  do), 
ten  yards  of  baby  ribbon,  a  little  white 
or  colored  flannel,  and  some  pasteboard. 

Cut  out  three  pieces  of  pasteboard  six 
inches  wide  by  seven  inches  long  ;  round 
the  lower  ends  of  all  three  pieces,  two 
of  which  form  the  solid  part  or  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  catchall,  the  remaining  one 
serving  as  a  flap  or  cover  to  the  darning- 
needle  compartment.  Cut  a  strip  of  cre¬ 
tonne  one  yard  in  length  and  15  inches 
in  width.  Now  from  the  remaining 
cretonne  cutout  six  pieces,  a  trifle  larger 
(only  enough  for  the  seams)  than  one  of 
the  pasteboards  already  cut.  Cover  the 
three  pasteboards  neatly  on  both  sides. 
Make  a  hem  about  two  inches  in  width 
at  the  short  ends  of  the  strip  of  cretonne. 
Gather  the  long  sides  of  the  strip  with 
needle  and  thread,  and  first  baste  and 
then  sew  one  side  neatly  to  the  sides  and 
rounded  end  of  one  pasteboard  (leaving 
the  top  of  the  pasteboard  free) :  see  that 
most  of  the  gathers  are  at  the  rounded 
base  of  the  pasteboard,  baste  and  sew 
the  other  gathered  piece  of  the  strip  of 
cretonne  to  another  piece  of  pasteboard 
in  similar  manner,  being  careful  that  the 
raw  edges  of  both  sides  are  on  the  inside 
of  the  bag  formed.  These  raw  edges 
should  be  trimmed  off,  if  necessary,  and 
turned  under  and  hemmed  neatly  to  fin¬ 
ish  off  the  inside  of  the  catchall  nicely. 
In  the  center  of  each  side  top,  where 
the  cretonne  lies  loose,  make  two  out¬ 
ward  extending  pleats  of  about  1 
inch  each,  and  from  the  meeting  point 
of  these  pleats  on  each  side,  and  from 
the  top  corners  of  each  covered  paste¬ 
board,  run  double  ribbon  strings  (from 
six  separate  points)  all  meeting  and 
forming  bow  and  loop  by  which  the  bag 
is  to  be  hung  up. 

To  form  the  needlebook,  cut  out  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  flannel  (white  or  colored  as 
preferred),  each  piece  smaller  than  the 
other,  the  first  piece  to  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  covered  pasteboard. 
Pink  three  sides  of  all  these  pieces ;  place 
them  together,  so  as  to  be  even  at  the 
unpinked  tops,  and  sew  securely  a  trifle 
below  the  top  outside  edge  of  one  of  the 
covered  pasteboards,  forming  the  body 
part  of  the  bag.  Fit  the  third  paste¬ 
board  over  the  one  just  mentioned,  and 
over  the  flannel,  and  overhand  both  to¬ 
gether  firmly  at  the  top  edges,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  flap. 

The  pocket  for  darner  and  darning 
cotton  is  attached  to  the  pasteboard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  catchall  or  bag.  Cut 
from  the  cretonne  still  remaining  a 
piece  the  same  shape  as  the  pasteboard, 
but  half  again  as  large  in  every  way. 
Make  a  hem  about  one  inch  deep  at  the 
top.  Gather  the  sides  and  rounded  bot¬ 
tom.  and  sew  neatly  to  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  covered  pasteboard,  thus 
forming  a  little  bag  or  pocket.  A  catch¬ 
all  of  this  kind  serves  its  purpose  well, 
and  will  be  found  extremely  handy  for 
the  footwear  of  the  family. 

EMMA  LOUISE  UAUC'K. 


If  the  pantry  is  not  supplied  with 
drawers  for  table  linen,  a  box  may  be 
procured  from  the  grocery  which  will 
set  between  the  shelves  snugly,  leather 
handles  being  tacked  on  the  side,  and 
this  used  for  the  purpose. 

If  one  is  short  of  closet  room,  a  cleat 
containing  clothes  hooks  should  be  put 
two  or  three  inches  below  a  narrow  shelf. 
From  the  shelf,  hang  a  curtain  which 
will  partly  serve  to  keep  dust  and  sun¬ 
light  from  the  clothes  beneath. 

MOTHEKS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


THE  WANAMAKER  STORE 

Sending  for  Samples 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can,  if  you  wish,  look 
over  the  entire  stock  in  our  store  by  sample.  This  is 
pretty  strong  talk,  for  this  is  the  largest  stock  in  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  But  we 

are  glad  to  send  samples 
as  often  as  you  wish, 
for  we  know  what  the 
result  will  be. 

Of  course  you  know 
that  large  buying  means 
low  prices  —  that’s  ele¬ 
mentary  mercantile  law. 
Perhaps  you  didn’t  know 
that  we  are  the  largest 
buyers  for  retail  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  whole 
world,  with  possibly  one 
exception  in  another 
country.  It  follows  that 
our  prices  ought  to  be 
the  lowest  in  the  whole 
world,  and  we  have  tried  to  make  them  so. 

It  is  a  matter  which  you  can  test  for  yourself,  and 
we  wish  you  would.  Write  us  for  samples  of  whatever 
you  want.  Take  silks,  for  instance,  and  find  out  what 
we  can  do  for  you  at  75c  and  $1.00  a  yard.  We  have 
more  than  three  hundred  styles  of  dollar  silks  alone. 
Take  Dress  Goods — there’s  a  particularly  good  value  in 
the  favorite  Covert  Cloths,  at  75c.  a  yard,  we’d  like  you 
to  know  about.  Goods  are  52  inches  wide,  and  there  are 
twelve  shades.  You'll  find  them  the  usual  dollar  kind. 
Perhaps  you’ll  be  interested  in  some  Dotted  Swiss 
Muslins  which  we  have  at  15c.  a  yard.  You  never  saw 
this  quality  at  that  price  before,  we  are  sure. 

We  have  one  hundred  and  twelve  styles  in  first-class 
Ginghams — goods  which  sold  only  a  little  while  ago  for 
20c.  a  yard.  The  lowest  price  which  ever  was  on  them 
was  I2}4c.  We’re  selling  them  now  for  eight  and  a  half 
cents  a  yard. 

And  so  it  goes.  No  matter  what  it  is  that  you  want, 
we  have  it,  if  it  is  dry  goods,  and  have  it  cheaper  and 
better  than  you  are  accustomed  to  finding  it. 

We  think  we  have  the  fastest  and  most  satisfactory 
Mail  Order  Service  in  the  country.  Will  you  try  it  ? 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Section  159  Broadway,  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above.) 


VICTORIES. 


FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska"Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama~Agr'l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum- 
bus,  Ga.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association.  1889, _ 

GOLD  MEDALSYnd  6  DIPLOMAS-World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893, _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893.  _ 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada, 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  Ist,’97 

TTy  Range  illustrated  is  sold  only  from  our  own  wagons  at  a 
uniform  price  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
Iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid-up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  TORONTO,  CANADA,  and  ST.  I.OL'IS,  MO. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DF.NVER,  COLO. 

JUfWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
^equaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


SEND  FOR  A  BICYCLE 

High  Grade  ’98  Models,  til  l  to  #40. 
CREAT  CLEARING  SALE  of  ’97  and  '96 

models,  best  makes,  #9.75  to  #18.  Sent  on 
approval  without  a  cent  payment.  Free  use 
of  wheel  to  our  agents.  Write  for  our  new 
plan  “How  to  Earn  a  lllcyele”  and  make 
money.  SPECIAL  THIS  WEEK-tOhigh 
grade  ’97  models  [slightly  shopworn),  #10.75 
each.  “Wanderings  Awheel,”  a  souvenir 
book  of  art,  FREE  for  stamp  while  they  last. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  293  Avenue  K  Chicago 


1898 


High 

Grade 


BICYCLES 


[.for  Men,  Women, _ 

||&Boys.  Complete  lin 
All  brand  new  model 

^$75  ‘Oakwood’  for  $32., 

-  $00 ‘Arlington’  «  $21., 

No  Money  In  Advance.  Others  at  $1.‘>,  $17  and  $' 
WRITE  TODAY  for  SPECIAL  OFFER.  JuTeillIp»  $7.<k)  to  $12 
Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D.wlth  privilege  to  examine.  Bi 
direct  from  manufacturers, save  agents*  dealers  prod 
Urge  Illus.  Catalogne  Free.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNIOP 
lfi‘4  W.  Van  Huron  Htreet,  BUIS,  Chicago,  III 
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It  is  said  that  the  loss  of  sheep  on  the 
western  rang'es  from  storms,  has  been 
very  light  during  the  past  Winter.  This 
means  a  heavier  clip  of  wool,  and  that 
the  stock  will  come  out  in  much  better 
condition,  either  for  market  or  as  breed¬ 
ers.  From  all  over  the  country,  there 
come  reports  of  increased  interest  in 
sheep.  Well  there  may  be,  for  last  year, 
this  country  imported  3*50,852, 026  pounds 
of  wool. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  a  successful  treatment  for 
either  the  prevention  or  cure  of  Swine 
plague.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  furnish  2,000,000  doses  of  the  rem¬ 
edy,  and  distribute  them  free  to  swine 
raisers  through  the  experiment  stations. 
The  question  is,  Can  the  Government 
legitimately  go  into  the  medicine  busi¬ 
ness  ?  Medical  manufacturers  would 
make  and  sell  the  remedy,  but  they 
would  hesitate  to  do  so  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  give  large  quantities  of  it 
away.  The  Kansas  Farmer,  in  speaking 
of  this,  says  : 

There  appears  to  be  no  escape  from  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Government  ought  either  to 
manufacture  the  remedy  In  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  the  entire  demand,  and  to  bring  It  to  the 
attention  of  all,  or  to  stay  out  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  field  and  allow  private  enterprise  a  chance 
to  do  the  work. 

The  present  tendency  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  is  to  step  over  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  private  enterprises,  such  as 
seed  selling,  publishing  and  advertising. 
If  it  is  to  go  into  the  medicine  business 
at  all,  it  should  not  stop  at  hogs,  but  at¬ 
tempt  to  cure  humans  as  well. 


Scientists  claim  that  the  ancient  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  dog  were  quite  similar  to 
the  wolf.  Most  of  the  dog's  intelligence, 
faithfulness  and  social  habits  have  been 
derived  from  his  association  with  man. 
lie  has  been  partly  humanized.  Ilishowl 
has  been  changed  into  a-  bark — which 
represents  almost  a  change  of  language. 
Wild  dogs  in  Australia  do  not  know  how 
to  bark,  and  have  but  little  more  af¬ 
fection  than  a  cat.  It  took  centuries  to 
educate  and  change  the  dog,  and  it  was 
done  by  association  with  man.  A  French 
scientist  makes  this  remarkable  state¬ 
ment,  which  can  hardly  be  disputed  : 

If  tbe  larger  monkeys  had  been  domesticated 
by  man,  and  associated  with  him  for  thousands 
of  years  as  the  dog  has  been,  it  would  not  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  been 
still  more  modified,  morally  and  physically,  than 
that  animal.  They  would,  probably,  have  made 
a  closer  approach  to  the  inferior  human  races; 
for  the  dog,  different  as  he  is  from  man,  has  been 
remarkably  humanized  by  his  contact. 

All  who  buy  farm  animals  know  that 
they  vary  greatly  in  character.  This  is 
especially  true  of  horses,  which  take 
much  of  their  habits  and  disposition 
from  the  humans  who  handle  and  educate 
them.  The  point  is  that,  while  it  has 
taken  centuries  to  make  a  dog  out  of  a 
wolf,  it  will  take  less  than  a  year  for  a 
rough  and  careless  hired  man  to  make  a 
fool  or  a  fury  out  of  the  well-bred  calf 
or  colt. 

Abortion  in  dairy  cattle  is  more  preva¬ 
lent  than  most  people  suppose.  Hardly 
a  week  passes  without  several  reports 
from  readers  who  have  had  this  disease 
in  their  herds.  Out  of  200  cattle  owners 
reporting  to  Prof.  Julius  Nelson,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  (New 
Brunswick),  over  90  had  met  with  losses 
from  abortion.  This  has  led  Prof.  Nelson 
to  study  the  disease  and  print  the  results 
of  his  investigation  in  Bulletin  No.  127.  It 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  account  of  the  cause  and  pre¬ 
vention  that  has  ever  been  published. 
The  primary  cause  of  abortion  is  a  germ 
which  will  live  within  the  cow  for  five 
to  nine  months.  How  these  germs  pro¬ 
duce  abortion  is  thus  told  by  Prof. 
Nelson  : 

The  germs  are  found  in  the  space  between  the 
maternal  cotyledons  and  the  villi  of  the  foetal 


cotyledons,  i.  «.,  in  plain  language,  between  the 
womb  and  the  afterbirth.  Here,  in  the  cotyle¬ 
dons’  “milk,”  they  multiply  and  set  up  the 
uterine  catarrh  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inflamed 
condition  of  the  foetal  membranes  on  tbe  other, 
causing  them  to  become  thickened.  There  is, 
also,  a  deposit  of  secretion  between  the  foetal 
placenta  or  afterbirth  and  the  womb,  which 
gradually  forces  the  placenta  away.  The  main 
influence,  however,  is  to  poison  the  placenta,  to 
deprive  the  calf  of  its  nourishment,  and  to  cause 
stagnation  of  the  circulation  in  the  foetal  mem¬ 
branes. 

The  treatment  consists  in  preventing  the 
germs  from  entering  the  cow,  and  de¬ 
stroying  those  already  in  her.  This  is 
done  by  sponging  and  drenching  the 
cow  with  a  disinfecting  solution,  wash¬ 
ing  off  the  bull,  and  keeping  the  floor 
well  spread  with  air-slaked  lime.  For 
internal  injection,  Prof.  Nelson  advises 
the  use  of  creolin  in  water  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  to  two  parts  to  100  parts 
of  water.  For  spraying  floors  and  walls, 
corrosive  sublimate,  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  water  are 
recommended.  Among  “old  methods” 
of  treating  abortion,  Prof.  Nelson  gives 
the  following : 

Some  farmers  give  bone  meal  in  the  feed  and 
smear  the  nose  of  the  cow  with  Carolina  tar,  some 
pin  their  faith  to  horseshoes  nailed  over  the  door, 
some  bury  the  after-birth  beneath  the  threshold 
of  the  cow-shed  as  a  charm,  and  some  introduce 
a  live  billy  goat  with  the  herd.  Some  pin  their 
faith  on  the  hanging  up  of  a  bag  of  pebbles  in 
the  barn,  or  a  dead  fox  or  a  magpie,  or  introduc¬ 
ing  a  live  donkey.  Anything  to  produce  an  odor 
that  shall  drown  out  the  smell  of  the  abortion  is 
efficacious,  according  to  the  superstitious. 

This  bulletin  is  a  real  help  to  stockmen. 
It  is  written  so  that  any  one  can  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  it  will  pay  every  man  who 
owns  a  cow  to  secure  a  copy. 

The  Bot  Talks  Again. — I  keep  no  purebred 
stock.  Papa  says  that  my  hens  are  like  the  man’s 
dog  that  was  one  part  St.  Bernard,  one  part  Bull¬ 
dog,  one  part  Shepherd,  and  the  rest  was  just 
dog.  There  is  a  large  mixture  of  Plymouth  Rock 
blood  in  my  hens,  and  some  Red  Leghorn,  and 
the  rest  I  guess  is  just  hen.  I  have  bought  a  pure¬ 
bred  P.  Rock  rooster  to  put  with  my  hens,  as  I 
wish  to  raise  poultry  as  well  as  eggs,  and  they 
are  considered  around  here  the  best  general  pur¬ 
pose  fowl.  I  send  my  poultry  account  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1898. 

Eggs  laid,  20%  dozen . $5.03 

Cost  of  feed .  2.00 

Profit . ....$3.03 

New  Hamxishire.  Jonathan  piper. 


Throat  Diseases  commence  with  a  Cough, 
Cold  or  Sore  Throat.  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches" 
give  immediate  and  sure  relief. — Adv. 
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Your  Share 

of  the  proceeds  of  | 
your  dairy  is  the  | 
small  part  left ! 
after  every  ex¬ 
pense  is  paid.  A  < 
Shabples  Farm 
Separator  will1 
often  double,  and  j 
even  treble,  this  J 
share  of  yours.  We| 
put  one  in  on  trial; 1 
you  keep  it  if  en- ! 

\  tirely  satisfactory — not  otherwise.  | 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

1  Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill.  Dubuque,  la.  Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  USE  OF 

Thatcher’s  Orange 
Butter  Color 

conveys  no  terror  to  the  public,  no 
dread  of  the  courts,  no  fear  of 
legislation,  no  doubt  of  the  market, 
contains  no  Coal  Tar.  It  is  purely 
vegetable  and  harmless. 


Milk  will  not  Sour 

nearly  so  quickly  when  it  is 
purified  by  the 

PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler 
and  Aerator... 

Incident  to  change  of  food.  It  In  a 
low  priced  machine — should  be  In  every  dairy.  Circulars  free. 

L.  R.  LEWIS ,  Mfr.  Cortland,  M.  Y. 


la  prevented 

and  many  hours  are 
added  to  its  keeping 
qualities  If  you  line  u 

Champiok 

Milk  Cooler 
and  Aerator. 

uiifr  It  is  simple,  cheap,  durable. 
llAVL Get  our  book.  “M  II, K,”  it  is  1 

I  ip  SENT  FREE. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co„  < 

Milk  Dealers’  Supplies. 

Cortland,  N. 


WORLD’S 
BUTTER  CHAMPIONS 

EVERY  ONE  AN  “ALPHA-DE  LAVAL”  USER. 

I  HERE  have  now  been  six  Annual  Conventions  and  Grand 

Competitive  Butter  Contests  of  the  National  Buttermakers 
Association —1892,  1898,  (none  in  1894),  1895,  1896, 1897  and  1898. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  years,  places  of  convention,  names  and 
addresses  of  Sweepstakes  Gold  Medal  winners,  and  the  highest 
scores.  Every  prize  winning  exhibit  has  been  “Alpha-De  Laval” 
made  butter : 

1892,  Madison,  Wis.,  Louis  Brahe,  Washington,  Towa,  Score  98 

1893,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  C.  W.  Smith,  Colvin’s  Park,  Ill.,  “  97 

1895,  Rockford,  Ill.,  F.  C.  Oltkogoe,  Tripoli,  Iowa,  “  98 

1896,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Thos.  Mil>ton,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  “  97.82 

1897,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  H.  N.  Miller,  Randall,  Towa,  “  98.5 

1898,  Topeka,  Kas.,  Saml.  Hauguahl,  New  Sweden,  Minn.,  “  98 

Everyone  knows  that  the  cream  separator  does  not  make  the 
butter  and  likewise  every  experienced  buttermaker  knows  that  the 
“Alpha-De  Laval”  disc  system  of  separation  is  not  only  the  most 
thorough  but  that  it  at  same  time  delivers  the  cream  into  the  hands 
of  the  buttermaker  in  better  condition  for  perfect  buttermaking 
than  is  possible  with  any  other  separator  or  system. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  as  simple  and  ascertain  as  gravity  itself. 
If  you  do  not  understand  them  and  would  like  to  know  them  send 
for  “ Dairy”  catalogue  No.  257  or  “  Creamery  ”  catalogue  No.  508. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 

1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


No.  71.  Surrey  H»rne«s.  Price,  $16.00. 
As  good  mk  sells  for  $75. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  25  years  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  saving  him  the 
dealer's  profits.  Ship  any¬ 
where  for  examination. 

Everything  warranted. 

118  styles  of  Vehicles, 

55  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  Buggies,  $36  to  $70. 

Surreys,  $50  to  $125.  Carria- ' 

»ges.  Phaetons,  Traps,  Wagon- 
ettes,  Spring- Road  and  Milk 

Wagons.  Send  for  large,  free  No.606Surrey.  Price,  with  curtains,  lamps,  sun- 
Cataloguo  of  all  our  styles,  shade,  apron  and  fenders,  $ix>.  As  good  as  sells  for  $90. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AMI  HARNESS  MEG.  CO.  W.  B.  PRATT,  Bec’y,  ELKHART,  l.M). 


Our  Plow  Share 
Our  Plow  Share 
Our  Plow  Share 
If  you  want  Che 
A»k  for  Circular, 


:  BEST 


elf  Sharpening:. 
If  Shaping, 
pcrlor  Co  any. 

Always  tukc  SS. 

•» 

Prices,  Agency. 


Plows  and  Harrows. 

Acme,  Cutaway,  Disk,  Spring-Tooth  and  Smoothing 
Harrows.  Write  for  my  price  on  the  Plow  or  Harrow 
you  wish  to  buy.  J.  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


u  c 


that  kxtka  Disc.  It  laps  over  and 
pulverizes  the  centre. 


Victor  Overlap  Disc  Harrow,  *98  Model  lias 
ball  bearings  same  as  your  bike.  T  hi,  Harrow 
is  different  from  any  other.  That  extra  disc  laps 
over  the  centre  and  pulverizes  the  ridge  that  all 
other  harrows  leave.  This  is  the  only  harrow 
that  will  do  it.  It  must  be  bought  of  us.  Write 

at  once.  ROSS  BROTHERS, 

162  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FRAZER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


BUGGIES, ; 


Cart.,  Snrrlet, 
Flue  torn, 

1  Spring  Waguni, 
I  Harneu  and  Saddle,  shipped  C.  O,  I). 

anywhere  to  anyone  with 
" .  privilege  to  examine  at  low- 
vest  wholesale  prices.  Guar- 
Janteed  as  represented  or 
/money  refunded.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogand  testi¬ 
monials  Free.  Addr.(in  full) 
CASH  BITIRS’  UNION,  IS8  W.  Van  Kurcn  8t.,BS48CllICAf,0 

“"tSflq  UsTfor  7/I/s  TOP; 

BUGGY  and  a  J 
v  SINGLE  HARNESS* 

New  88- page  catalogue  shows  over* 
500  new  styles  A  our  reduced  prices.! 
Cart  $8.25,  Surry  $50,  Phae  i 
toil  $53.  Road  Wagons  and* 
•Spring  Wagons.  An  excellent  line  of  single  and, 
{double  Harness,  also  Bicycles.  $14  and  up,  our  $33, 
(Wheel,  guaranteed  highest  grade  and  best  made.  Wej 
•have  all  styles  to  select  from.  Send  for  Free  catalog.! 
{MARVIN  SMITH  l  ).  M64S  .Clinton  St.  Chicago  ,111.  ( 


Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 

S<n4  row  addrew  rrltb  #-cent  Mom  for  faint  nil  Clllim 
all  kind*  of  Single  tnd  Double  Cortom-mad©  Haroera.  aqfd  fflwci  l» 
tbe  conaumer  at  wholesale  prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  No  0  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.Y. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  $5.60 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  Set,  $8.00 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  1898  Bicycles, 
$18.50,  $27  and  $35. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hardware  of 
every  description.  Catalogue  free. 
WM.  W.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


Headquarters  for  ™|t 

dumrnghORSE  CARTS 

/*nr  at  HARDWOOD. 
VntAI  STEEL  AXLES. 

VARIETY  w,de*£narr°w 

_  __  TWO  AND  FOUR  WHEELS. 

low  r.tr.  of  bright  from  our  work.,  TATAM  Y.  PA. ,  to  *11 

HOBSON  .V  CO.,  No.  2  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


Low-Down,  Broad-Tire 

Farm  Trucks  originated 
with  us  and  we  still  sell 
direct  to  farmers  three- 
fourths  of  all  that  are 
used.  We  build  10  styles 
of  farm  wagons,  extra 
wheels  for  old  wagons, 
and  milk  peddler’s  wagons. 

Steel  Wheel  Trucks ,  $18. 
FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 
Free  Wagon  for  C1314.  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  JJ7~  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


» Old  Warns 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


LANE’S  CARRIAGE  JACK 

Best  in  the  world.  All 
Btecl.  Unbreakable.  Oper¬ 
ated  bv  powerful  com¬ 
pound  levers,  and  auickly 
adjusted  to  any  height.  At 
all  hardware  dealer*’,  or 

write  manf’rs.  LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ;  sells  at  Bight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  percent  profit 
COKMANY  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LIVE  STOCK  TALK 

AT  A  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  Wellsburg  Institute,  the  following  points, 
among  others,  were  made: 

Will  twin  calves  of  the  same  sex  breed  ? 

Yes,  if  of  the  same  sex.  If  of  opposite  sex, 
the  heifer  is  usually  a  free-martin.  The  bull  will 
breed.  Dr.  Smead  said  that  there  are,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  only  four  cases  on  record  in  which  the 
heifer  has  bred.  Mr.  Cook  would  raise  the  heifer 
and  try  her,  before  discarding,  if  she  were  from 
a' valuable  cow. 

Are  dried  brewers’  grains  good  food  for  cows  ? 

Mr.  Cook:  Yes,  if  fed  judiciously.  Some  will 
buy  them,  feed  a  little  with  good  results  and 
then,  upon  the  theory  that,  if  a  little  is  good, 
more  is  better,  overdo  the  matter.  Cotton-seed 
meal  and  glucose  cause  disease  if  not  fed  with 
caution. 

What  causes  “  moon  blindness  ”  in  a  horse  ? 

Dr.  Smead  :  No  known  reason.  It  is  temporary 
and  periodical  at  first,  but  may  finally  result  in 
blindness.  It  seems  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the 
eye  which  can  be  greatly  alleviated  and  blind¬ 
ness  sometimes  prevented.  Remedy,  whites  of 
three  eggs  and  10  drams  camphor  in  a  half  pint 
of  water.  Have  no  glaring  light  in  the  horse’s 
face  in  the  stable.  Light  should  come  obliquely 
or  from  behind,  if  possible.  Tie  the  horse  with 
the  face  from  the  wind.  Man  might  suffer  from 
the  same  disease. 

Mr.  Cook  :  For  any  period  of  ten  years,  nothing 
has  yielded  the  farmer  so  much  profit  as  a  well- 
managed  dairy.  The  great  fault  of  the  time  is 
that  most  cows  do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  Prices 
are  low,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
they  will  rule  any  higher  in  future.  When  at 
their  lowest,  farmers  do  not  feel  that  they  can 
afford  to  buy  feed.  Af  their  highest,  away  goes 
the  farmer  for  a  ton  of  feed.  The  next  day,  he 
comes  to  our  creamery,  looks  at  his  milk  record, 
sees  no  increase,  and  then  accuses  the  weigher  of 
dishonesty.  The  truth  is  that  the  cows  have  been 
starved,  and  when  they  get  a  chance  at  the  feed, 
instead  of  increasing  their  flow  of  milk,  they 
put  it  upon  their  backs  to  be  used  in  the  famine 
that  is  sure  to  follow.  This  spasmodic  feeding 
is  not  profitable.  Feed  moderately  and  regularly, 
for  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  the  cow  from  shrink¬ 
ing  than  to  restore  the  flow  once  lost.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  do  so  unless  she  can  have 
fresh  Fall  feed.  The  great  shrinkage  comes,  gen¬ 
erally,  in  July,  and  a  little  extra  feed  given  be¬ 
fore  it  occurs,  makes  pounds’  difference  in  the 
daily  average  during  the  Fall  months.  Sov'  Can¬ 
ada  field  peas  and  oats,  to  be  used  before  the 
corn  is  ready.  Do  not  sow  too  thick.  A  good 
way  is  to  sow  the  peas  and  then  plow  them  un¬ 
der.  A  few  days  after,  sow  the  oats.  A  profit  is 
obtained  only  from  cows  that  produce  over  5,000 
pounds  of  milk  yearly.  If  you  fear  that  there 
will  be  too  much  milk  and  butter,  make  half  of 
your  cows  produce  as  much  as  all  are  now  doing, 
dispose  of  the  other  half,  and  make  a  greater 
profit. 

Anthrax  fever  was  discussed.  It  is  well  to  de¬ 
termine  the  cause  of  the  sudden  death  of  an 
animal.  If  it  is  anthrax,  the  best  way  to  dispose 
of  the  carcass  is  to  bury  it  deeply  (on  land  not 
subject  to  overflow,  as  the  overflow  may  carry 
the  contagion),  and  use  plenty  of  quicklime  on 
the  body.  Put  a  fence  around  the  spot,  and  keep 
all  stock  away  for  several  years.  It  is  best  not 
to  skin  or  open  animals  dying  from  anthrax,  as 
there  is  danger  to  man  if  lie  should  cut  himself, 
and  opening  may  spread  the  disease.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  stock  pasturing  near  a  trunk-line  rail¬ 
road  may  acquire  the  disease. 

If  one  found  in  Winter  that  sheep  are  lousy  or 
covered  with  ticks,  Dr.  Sinead  would  not  advise 
dipping  them.  However,  they  may  be  treated 
without  injury.  Place  the  sheep  on  its  back; 
with  some  of  the  “  dips  ”  advertised,  commence 
at  the  head  and  pour  slowly  the  whole  length  of 
the  sheep.  The  wool  stands  from  the  body  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  water  cannot  run  out,  but 
will  follow  the  body  right  around  to  the  back, 
where  most  of  the  vermin  are  found.  As  soon  as 
the  liquid  begins  to  run  out,  turn  the  sheep  on  its 
feet,  when  the  flow  will  cease  and  start  back, 
giving  the  pests  a  double  dose.  This  is  like  a 
man  having  on  a  wet  shirt  under  a  dry  overcoat, 
and  no  injury  is  liable  to  follow.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
tick  and  louse  ?  Dr.  Smead  said  that  the  louse  is 
very  small, .white,  and  not  easily  found.  Pull  the 
wool  open,  and  wait  a  little.  What  at  first  appears 
like  dandruff,  will  begin  to  seek  cover.  The  lice 
lie  motionless  for  a  time,  and  one  will  not  find 
them  unless  very  careful. 

If  horses  have  been  exposed  to  the  distemper, 
give  one-half  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  three 
times  a  day,  and  the  .iaine  for  one  suffering  from 
the  disease.  If  the  sufferer  cannot  swallow,  mix 
the  dose  with  molasses  and  apply  to  the  tongue 
with  a  paddle.  Give  the  horse  all  the  water  it 
wants — don’t  set  the  pail  on  the  ground  and 
expect  him  to  drink,  for  he  cannot;  hold  it  up  so 
that  he  need  not  lower  his  head.  o.  a.  p. 


BARNYARD  FRIENDS. 

Buttermilk  for  Hogs.— I  wish  to  know  the 
value  of  buttermilk  for  pigs.  Is  it  injurious  to 
young  pigs  ?  Would  it  be  safe  to  feed  it  to  brood 
sows?  At  15  cents  per  cask  (40  gallons),  would 
it  be  profitable  to  use  ?  Where  grain  is  used  with 
the  buttermilk,  which  would  be  best  to  use  ? 

Massachusetts.  K.  b.  s. 

Ans. — Buttermilk  is  a  healthful  and  nutritious 
food  for  all  kinds  of  swine.  For  young  pigs  and 
brood  sows,  it  is  especially  vaJ  lable,  where  it  can 
be  obtained  fairly  fresh.  Its  value  depends  quite 
largelyionjthe, proportion  of  wash  water  from, the 


churns  that  may  be  mixed  with  it  ;  when  but 
little  wash  water  has  been  added,  buttermilk 
contains  about  eight  per  cent  of  solid  food,  while 
skim-milk  contains  about  10  per  cent.  The  solids 
of  the  buttermilk  contain  less  nitrogenous  matter, 
hence  are  not  quite  equal  in  feeding  value  to 
those  of  the  skim-milk.  The  latter  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  different  experimenters  to  be  worth 
from  20  to  40  cents  per  hogshead.  [?  Ens.]  Butter¬ 
milk  may  be  safely  considered  equal  to  two-thirds 
the  value  of  skim-milk.  At  15  cents  per  cask  of  40 
gallons,  it  would  be  a  very  economical  food  for 
young  pigs  and  shotes.  Buttermilk  should  be  fed 
with  wheat  middlings  or  bran  until  the  pigs  are 
five  months  old,  at  which  time  corn  meal  should 
be  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  wheat  feed.  The 
proportion  of  corn  meal  should  be  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  as  the  fattening  period  advances. 

prof.  c.  s.  PHELPS. 

Tarred  Paper  in  Silo. — Some  one  asked  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  lining  a  board  silo  with  paper, 
and  you  said  that  it  would  have  to  be  put  on 
each  year.  If  the  inquirer  will  use  medium- 
weight  tar  paper,  have  the  sides  of  the  silo  clean 
and  smooth,  apply  a  good  coat  of  hot  coal  tar  all 
over  the  siding,  and  put  tar  paper  on  with  light 
strips  about  one-half  the  size  of  lath,  he  will  find, 
after  the  ensilage  has  once  settled,  that  the  tar 
paper  is  part  of  his  silo.  Paper  must  be  put  on 
up  and  down,  and  care  taken  not  to  break  it  in 
tramping  the  ensilage,  as  the  heat  makes  it  very 
tender  the  first  year.  v.  w.  v. 

Milton.  N.  Y. 

Bakery  Siftings  for  Feed. — I  have  a  chance  to 
secure  from  a  wholesale  bakery  which  uses  the 
best  of  patent  flour,  screenings  from  a  sifter,  at 
about  $1  for  160  pounds  at  my  station.  Would  it 
be  advisable  for  me  to  feed  them  to  milch  cows 
with  good  At  bran,  and  in  about  what  proportion  ? 

Elberon,  N.  J.  c.  J. 

Ans. — Without  seeing  a  sample  of  the  siftings, 
we  should  estimate  them  as  well  worth  the  price. 
If  very  tine  and  pasty,  we  would  mix  them  with 
twice  their  weight  of  wheat  bran.  We  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  send  a  fair  sample  to  Prof.  E.  B.  Voor- 
liees,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  ask  for  his 
opinion.  That  is  a  practical  way  of  making  use 
of  science. 

Marino  Cows  “Do  Better.” — How  can  I  make 
my  cows  pay  better?  I  am  making  separator 
butter,  and  sold  it  for  18  cents  last  year.  I  can’t 
ship  my  milk  to  the  city,  as  we  don’t  have  early 
trains,  so  have  to  make  butter  or  cheese,  r.  t.  m. 

Eagle,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — You  are,  evidently,  getting  a  good  price 
for  the  butter  you  do  make.  A  man  who  is  as¬ 
sured  of  18  cents  per  pound  for  his  butter  the 
year  ’round,  has  a  good  market.  Prof.  I.  P.  Rob¬ 
erts  once  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Stale 
Dairymen’s  Association,  “What  our  dairymen 
need  to  take  into  their  stables  is  the  scales,  Bab¬ 
cock  fat  test  and  a  shot-gun.”  This  statement 
has  more  truth  than  fiction  in  it.  Many  dairy 
herds,  if  carefully  tested  by  the  scales  and  the 
Babcock  test,  would  show  that  a  few  animalsare 
making  all  the  profit,  and  the  larger  number  of 
the  animals  are  being  carried  at  a  loss.  For 
you  to  get  more  profit  from  your  cows,  I  would 
recommend  that  you  put  a  set  of  milk  scales  in 
your  stable,  weigh  the  milk  from  the  cows  every 
day  throughout  the  year,  and  keep  a  record. 
This  weighing  may  appear  to  be  quite  an  extra 
chore  if  you  have  never  tried  it,  but  the  scales 
are  so  made  that  they  can  be  set  to  deduct  the 
weight  of  the  pail,  and  you  can  tell  at  a  glance 
the  weight  of  the  milk.  In  addition  to  the  scales, 
get  a  Babcock  test,  and  once  every  week  make  a 
test  of  the  milk  from  each  cow.  You  will  dis¬ 
cover  very  soon  which  are  the  profitable  cows, 
and  yon  will,  no  doubt,  find  that  you  have  some 
which  should  be  made  into  beef.  This  is  no 
theory,  but  has  been  found  to  be  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  who  have  followed  out  the 
directions.  The  tests  above  mentioned  will  tell 
far  more  than  pedigree.  A  good  pedigree  is  valu¬ 
able,  but  unless  the  scales  and  Babcock  test 
show  that  the  cow  has  individual  merit,  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  have  her  reduce  the  profit  of  the 
herd.  l.  a.  c. 


Spring  is  here, 

the  time  when  most  outdoor  painting 
is  done.  Have  you  ever  investigated 
the  merits  of 

It  is  not  perfect;  no  paint  can  be; 
but  it  is  as  near  perfect  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  paint  to  be  made.  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  always.  It  has  none  of  the 
earmarks  of  fraudulent  paint.  No 
benzine  ;  no  water;  no  short  measure. 

THE  BEST  PAINT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

For  Khades  of  color  and  price#  inquire  of  local 
agent#  or  send  direct  to  the 

CHILTON  HANUFACTURINO  COHP’Y, 
69  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


lOniy  one  wire  -a  chain  tension 

B  for  each  wire  and  an  oak  stay  securely  held 

m  place,  that  admits  of  one  wire  being  loos* 
died  or  tightened  at  a  time  through  entire 
length  of  fence,  is  the  reason  that  the  oiliest 
It  u  chun  mi  Fence  can  bo  mude  to  look  like 
new  in  a  few  minutes.  Secures  all  kinds  of 
stock  and  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Agts.  wanted.  Catalog  for  stmp. 

BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO..  Box  13,  Smithville,  Ohio. 
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NERVOUS  BREAKDOWN. 

It  Comes  to  the  Preacher  from  Over  Study  and  Brain  Tire— It  Comes 
to  Any  Person,  too,  who  Worries  and  Frets. 

From  the  Huron  Tribune ,  Bad  Axe,  Mich. 


A  “  breaking  down  of  the  nervous  system  ”  is  a 
modern  expression, — a  modern  complaint.  It  is 
induced  by  prolonged  strain  and  the  overtaxing 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  a  product  of  over 
hurry  and  hustle.  It  affects  the  preacher  and  the 
lawyer — the  direct  result  of  brain  tire.  It  affects 
people  in  any  walk  of  life,  too,  who  worry  and  fret. 
It  means  a  depleting  of  the  nerve  forces. 

It  is  curable  by  complete  rest  and  change  of 
scene,  also  by  the  use  of  nerve  restoratives  and 
nerve  foods.  As  the  first  method  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  all,  the  latter  offers  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  and  practical  method  of  treating  the  com¬ 
plaint.  When  it  is  determined  that  medicine  is  to 
be  used,  select  that  one  which  contains  the  most 
nerve-nourishing  properties.  Do  not  take  nerve 
tonics.  They  only  stimulate,  and  the  reaction 
leaves  you  worse  than  you  were  before.  Select 
the  medicine  that  is  to  the  nerves  what  meat  is  to 
the  body— one  that  as  it  builds  up  the  nerves,  also 
increases  your  weight.  The  best  thing  for  the 
purpose  is  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  Peo¬ 
ple,  the  reputation  of  which  is  built  up  by  solid 
and  indisputable  proof,  and  which  is  known  in 
every  hamlet  in  the  country. 

As  a  proof  of  its  merits  in  such  cases,  read  the 
following  letter  of  a  clergyman  : 

Dr.  Williams’  Med.  Co., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs: — In  April,  1886, 1  was  a  hopeless  case, 
owing  to  a  complete  breaking  down  of  my  nervous 
system  aud  to  a  persistent  stomach  trouble.  I 
had  been  treated  by  a  great  many  physicians  but, 
received  no  permanent  benefit.  I  had  been  down 
four  times  with  nervous  prostration  and  twice 
with  gastritis.  These  attacks  would  come  with 
such  violence  as  to  throw  me  into  spasms.  The 
time  came  when  physicians  said  I  must  stop 
preaching  or  die.  I  would  be  so  exhausted  after 
the  last  service  on  Sunday  that  I  could  scarcely 
get  from  the  pulpit.  Many  a  time  I  have  had  to 
sit  down  and  rest  before  I  could  leave  the  church 
in  order  to  gain  a  little  strength.  I  could  eat 


neither  meat  nor  vegetables.  I  dared  not  allow 
iny  bare  feet  to  as  much  as  touch  tin:  cold  carpet 
or  floor,  to  say  nothing  of  taking  a  cold  foot  bath. 
If  I  did  I  was  immediately  seized  with  cramps. 
In  this  condition  I  commenced  to  take  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I  took  one  box 
and  felt  no  better — in  fact  worse.  I  said  I  would 
take  no  more,  but  my  wife  urged  the  matter,  feel¬ 
ing  my  life  depended  upon  the  result,  as  every 
thing  else  had  failed,  and  I  was  “used  up”.  I 
therefore  continued  to  take  them.  Since  then, 
and  it  has  been  several  months,  I  have  had  but 
one  slight  attack  and  have  enjoyed  life.  Have 
preached  all  summer  and  held  revival  meetings 
for  fifteen  weeks.  During  that  time  my  wife  was 
sick  seven  weeks,  so  that  my  rest  was  much 
broken.  Some  nights  I  did  not  sleep  at  all.  I 
have  had  no  muscular  exercise  for  years  until  re¬ 
cently,  when  I  have  done  some  work  in  my  garden, 
and  my  muscles  stand  the  test  remarkably  well. 
I  can  eat  anything  I  desire,  and  can  now  enjoy  a 
cold  bath  daily.  Every  Sabbath  I  preach  three 
times,  and  now  think  I  am  good  for  another 
twenty  years  if  the  Lord  wills.  I  am  surprised  at 
myself  and  sometimes  think  it  cannot  be  possible 
that  I  have  accomplished  what  I  have. 

(Signed),  Rev.  ,T.  N.  McCrkady,  Elkton,  Mich.” 

Find  attached,  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  McCready, 
made  before  a  notary  public, 
j  State  of  Michigan,  1 
1  County  of  Tuscola,  (  ' 

J.  N.  McCready,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  statements  made  by  him  are 
true.  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
23rd  day  of  July,  1897. 

,T.  D.  Brookes,  Notary  Publi.r. 

All  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves 
are  contained  in  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pah- 
People.  They  are  for  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  may 
be  had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Com¬ 
pany,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  50c.  a  box,  or  six 
boxes  for  $2.50. — Ailv. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CUKE.  Tin-  surest  ami  the  bust..  Sample 
Rent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINK  CO.,  South  Betid  Indiana. 


[F'The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 
*  .Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made/ 


Perfect  Farm  Fence.’ 


Made  of  best  doubly 

_ annealed  galvanized 

stool  wire.  Top  and  bottom  wires  No.  9.  All  other 
wires  No.l  1.  We  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  -wire  in  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market — hence  more 
strength  and  durability.  Our*. 

I  nnn  If  NAl(entirely  new  feature.^ 

LUU|I  a I1W "patented),  provides 
perfect  expansion  ami  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  al  1  temper¬ 
atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  each 
foot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 
liout  the  entire 
IT.  Our  Loop 


OUR  LOOP  KNOT. 


same  as  placing  one  coil  of  a  spiral  spring  In  every  foot  throug 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING 
Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give. 

It  is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them.  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  Introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  aud  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


;  BECAUSE  IT  IS  BETTER  • 

m  than  others  is  the  reason  why  most  farmers  use  the  w 

•KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE* 

^Better  adjustment — complete  expansion  and  contraction.  • 
•  All  cross  wires  uio  interwoven — not  merely  twisted  on  up  q 
^ and  down  across  the  main  wires.  A  hand  machine  can’t  T 
^makosuch  a  fence  as  the  Keystone. 

^  If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  it  order  direct  from  us.  T 
Wa  pay  thd  freight*  Circulars  and  Pi'icea  Free.  • 
•XKYSTOTiK  WOVEN  WlRK  FENCE €0. li»RushSt.Peorla,11l.  • 

*•••••••••••••••• 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE 

Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing  with  and  without  lower 
cable  barbed.  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  for  Lawns  and 
cemeterfos,  Steel  Gates,  posts,  etc. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


Satisfied  Customers 

are  the  most  reliable  ‘  ‘Ads. ”  In  our  printed  matter 
they  “speak  out”  their  satisfaction.  Send  for  it  and 
read  what  they  say  after  long  acquaintance. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 


by  buying  your  FENCE  DIRECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICE-FREIGHT  PAID.  That’s  the  only  way 

the^  ADVANCE  FENCE. 

It  is  as  good  as  the  best  woven  wire  fence  made  and  tills 
plan  of  selling  it  makesit  cheaper  and  better  In  every 
way  than  the  use  of  any  hand  fence  machine  made. 
It  is  all  interwoven — there  are  no  loose  ends.  The 
wires  can  not  slip.  It  can  not  kink  or  sag:  and 
takes  uplts  own  expansion  and  contraction.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  new  circulars  and  special  discount 
t.»  farmers.  ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  9  OLD  ST.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 

Up.”  Cannot Sag.^ 
i  Get  his  new  catalogue.  It 
tells  all  about  The  Best 
i  Farm  Fence  Made.  A 


6  Far 

Llv 


W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


IMPORTANT 

FEATURE 

in  any  wire  fence 

is  i  lio l  of 

ELASTICITY 

You  cannot  get  it  in 
a  soft  lateral  wire. 
Look  to  the  size  and 
quality  o  f  the  up¬ 
rights  as  well. 


Lamb  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mloh. 


AGENTS 


WE  HAVE  SOMETHING 

which  will  aid  you  in 
your  business.  Write. 
Bond,  Steel  Boat  Co.  Adrian,  Stich . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  26 
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ENSILAGE  ALL  THE  YEAR  AROUND. 

I  intend  to  build  a  silo,  and  then  keep  my  cows 
in  the  stable,  manure  shed,  and  a  small  lot  around 
the  barn,  the  whole  year  ’round.  Do  you  think 
this  will  pay  me  ?  My  farm  is  a  hilly  clay,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  can’t  afford  to  have  it  trampled 
by  the  stock  any  longer,  neither  do  I  want  to  be 
caught  by  the  drought  any  more.  We  get  a  dry 
spell  nearly  every  Summer  or  early  Fall,  and  then 
our  stock  have  no  pasture,  and  the  hay  and  fod¬ 
der  we  get,  we  have  to  keep  for  the  coming 
Winter.  I  have  concluded  to  take  all  the  fences 
out  of  my  way,  only  around  the  worst  hills,  which 
I  want  to  keep  in  Blue-grass  pasture  for  sheep, 
and  depend  on  the  silo  for  my  stock.  Will  en¬ 
silage  keep  well  through  all  the  hot  weather 
in  Summer,  if  put  up  right  and  in  a  good  silo? 
How  shall  I  construct  a  good  and  cheap  silo  ? 
How  big  a  silo  must  I  build  to  feed  eight  cows 
the  whole  year  ’round  on  ensilage  and  clover 
hay,  50  ewes  for  six  months,  and  three  horses  a 
little  all  the  year  ’round  ?  During  several  of  the 
Summer  months,  I  might  feed  the  cows  some 
green  stuff  out  of  the  field.  m.  s. 

Indiana. 

Ensilage  will  keep  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  if  properly  put  up  and  the  silo  is 
properly  constructed.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  when  cows  have  been 
turned  out  to  grass  in  the  Spring,  they 
do  not  take  kindly  to  the  ensilage  in 
Summer.  They  have  found  something 
which  better  suits  their  taste.  What  1 
would  advise  is  this :  Construct  a  silo 
large  enough  to  feed  the  cows  and  sheep 
(and  horses  a  little,  if  you  choose)  from 
November  1  to  May  1.  A  silo  to  furnish 
feed  for  8  cows  and  25  sheep  for  the 
time  mentioned,  would  need  to  be  22  feet 
high  and  15  feet  in  diameter.  Full  illus¬ 
trated  directions  for  building  a  round 
tub  silo  were  given  on  page  152.  The 
reason  1  recommend  the  construction  of 
a  silo  only  large  enough  to  feed  the 
stock  during  the  Winter,  is  because,  by 
making  use  of  forage  crops  and  practic¬ 
ing  green  soiling,  or  the  cutting  of  crops 
to  feed  green,  you  will  have  better  suc¬ 
cess  than  to  attempt  to  feed  ensilage  all 
Summer. 

For  green  soiling,  have  a  piece  of  rye 
to  turn  the  cows  upon  in  early  Spring. 
By  the  time  they  are  through  with  the 
rye,  the  pasture  fields  you  have  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  stock  for  a  time. 
Oats  or  oats  and  peas  sown  early  should 
be  ready  to  begin  feeding  by  the  time 
the  pasture  runs  short.  The  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  of  handling  oats  and  peas  is 
to  sow  them  in  succession  about  two 
weeks  apart,  sowing  not  more  than  two 
acres  at  a  time.  In  this  way,  feed  may 
be  supplied  until  early  August.  By  that 
date,  there  are  any  number  of  valuable 
crops  which  may  be  made  to  furnish 
green  feed — corn,  millets  and  Hungarian 
grass,  barley  and  second-growth  clover. 
To  practice  the  greatest  economy  in  feed¬ 
ing,  the  cows  should,  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  be  kept  under  shelter 
of  barns  or  sheds,  and  the  feed  cut  and 
brought  to  them.  It  is  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  to  protect  cows  from  heat  and 
the  bothersome  flies  as  from  the  cold  in 
Winter.  Surely  cows  which  are  pro¬ 
tected  will  give  far  better  returns  for 
the  feed  consumed.  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  recently  published  a  bulletin  on 
forage  crops,  which  will  be  sent  free  of 
cost  to  those  who  apply  for  it.  I  recom¬ 
mend,  then,  the  construction  of  the  tub 
silo  for  storing  the  Winter  feed,  and  the 
use  of  soiling  or  forage  crops  in  Summer. 

l..  A.  CLINTON. 


A  STORY  OF  COWS. 

H  O  W  T  H  K  Y  FI  L  L  T  II  K  CAN. 

We  have  25  acres  of  tillable  soil,  with 
about  40  acres  of  pasture,  mostly  side- 
hill,  and  as  a  neighbor  who  has  similar 
land  expressed  it,  mostly  sky  and  only  a 
few  acres  of  soil.  We  can  stable  21  cows, 
and  that  is  the  number  we  keep  most  of 
the  time.  We  have  shipped  milk  to  one 
man  in  buffalo  for  nearly  five  years.  Our 
average  price  for  the  present  year  is  8)4 
cents  per  gallon  ;  last  year,  ending  with 
April  1,  1897,  we  received  8%  cents  per 
gallon. 

During  the  year  1897,  we  have  fed 
63,14  L  pounds  of  grain  feed,  mostly  gluten 
and  bran,  with  about  2,300  pounds  of  oil 
meal.  The  cost  of  the  grain  was  $311.38, 
which  included  only  $23.08  worth  raised 
on  our  own  farm.  We  produced  129,961 
pounds  of  milk,  which  does  not  include 
about  six  quarts  per  day  for  home  use, 
and  received  for  the  milk  $1,281.53  ;  by 
counting  our  own  consumption  at  $29.85, 
we  have  $1,000  from  21  cows,  above  the 
cost  of  grain  feed,  and  they  had  all  they 
could  eat  at  almost  every  meal. 

We  are  not  raising  any  calves  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  buy  all  of  our  cows  ;  some  come 
from  the  Buffalo  market,  and  a  good 
many  are  taken  from  farms  near  here. 


We  prefer  to  buy  of  some  one  that  knows 
the  cow  ;  we  get  nearly  all  colors  and 
breeds,  also  all  sizes  ;  we  haven’t  yet 
found  our  ideal  cow,  although  we  have 
some  we  aren’t  ashamed  of.  In  selecting 
cows  through  the  country,  1  like  to  see 
some  breed  predominating  in  a  stable, 
and  prefer  the  black  and  white,  or  even 
the  red  and  white,  Ayrshire,  and  like  to 
see  a  Jersey;  but  in  our  business,  we 
lo  )k  for  quantity  rather  than  quality, 
and  our  milkman  prefers  our  milk  for 
bottling,  also  for  creaming.  I  prefer  an 
intelligent-looking  cow  ;  some  one  will 
say  that  she  jumps ;  perhaps  she  has 
been  starved  to  it.  I  don’t  object  on 
that  score.  Perhaps  she  kicks.  1  don't 
like  a  nervous  cow,  but  find  many  which, 
with  kind  treatment,  make  our  quietest 
cows. 

One  thing  about  a  cow  1  never  see  ob¬ 
jected  to,  and  it’s  a  surprise  to  some,  too 
big  an  udder.  I  enjoy  seeing  a  square 
udder  well  balanced  forward  and  back, 
and  the  broader  and  longer  the  bettei  , 
but  not  near  the  floor,  or  not  too  deep, 
Some  we  have  had,  ought  to  carry  an  ac¬ 
cident  policy  ;  $10  teats  are  too  easily 
spoiled. 

Our  best  milkers  are  almost  always  the 
best  feeders  and  best  drinkers.  I  like  a 
cow  with  a  large,  deep  body  ;  the  more 
milk  veins  in  length,  the  better.  One 
point  which  seldom  fails  is  a  good,  large 
open  shoulder  joint,  large  enough  to  in¬ 
sert  the  ends  of  three  fingers:  one  can 
feel  it  in  the  calf  as  well. 

We  feed  in  the  barn  the  year  around, 
and  enjoy  feeding  cows  with  a  large 
capacity,  whether  they  are  large  cows  or 
small.  A  rugged  constitution  is  the  most 
important  point  of  all.  and  next  in  im¬ 
portance  is,  as  the  German  expressed  it, 
“  A  cow’s  bag  like  any  other  bag  :  you 
put  nothing  in,  you  take  nothing  out.” 
I  think  one  of  the  hardest  things  the 
Holstein  has  had  to  contend  against  is 
starvation  rations  ;  some  farmers  expect 
her  to  give  twice  as  much  milk  with  the 
same  ration,  as  a  cow  half  her  size. 

We  used  corn  ensilage  about  10  months 
last  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  time,  oats 
and  peas,  or  barley  and  peas.  Our  suc¬ 
cess  last  Winter  was  due  partly  to  irriga¬ 
tion.  Wc  dug  a  well  seven  feet  deep  and 
150  feet  from  the  barn,  put  in  1%-inch 
pipe,  used  a  pitcher  pump,  and  twice  a 
day,  we  irrigate  with  four  pails  and  some 
muscle.  It  takes  21  minutes  for  21  cows. 
They  would  not  drink  in  that  time  out¬ 
doors,  and  some  wouldn't  drink  at  all  if 
turned  out.  Some  of  our  cows  gained 
with  this  treatment,  over  an  abundance 
of  water  in  pasture,  and  the  same  feed  in 
the  barn.  w.  w.  c. 

South  Wales,  N.  Y. 


A  city  business  man,  who 
gets  to  work  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  takes  an 
hour  for  lunch  and 
leaves  for  home  at 
four  or  five  in  the 
afternoon,  little  un¬ 
derstands  the 
hardships  of  the 
I  life  of  the  farmer, 
t who  starts  to  w’ork 
at  break  of  day 
and  frequently 
works  on  into  the 
night  by  lantern- 
light. 

■  j  A  man  to  endure 
I'jl  the  hardships  of  a 
'.  farmer’s  life,  must  be 
robust  physically  at  the  outset,  and  if  he 
would  live  a  long  life,  always  keep  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  upon  his  health.  He  should  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  the  apparently  trifling 
disorders  that  eventually  make  the  big  dis¬ 
eases.  It  does  not  do  for  a  hard  working 
man  to  neglect  bilious  attacks  or  spells  of 
indigestion.  If  he  does,  he  will  soon  find 
himself  flat  on  his  back  with  malaria  or 
crippled  with  rheumatism.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  the  best  of  all 
medicines  for  hard  working  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  It  makes  the  appetite  keen  and 
hearty,  the  digestion  perfect,  the  liver  ac¬ 
tive,  the  blood  pure  and  rich  with  the  life- 
giving  elements  of  the  food,  and  the  nerves 
strong  and  steady.  It  builds  firm  muscles 
and  solid  flesh.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all 
blood-makers  and  purifiers.  It  cures  mala¬ 
rial  troubles  and  rheumatism.  It  is  an  un¬ 
failing  cure  for  biliousness  and  indigestion. 
An  honest  dealer  will  not  try  to  substitute 
some  inferior  preparation  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  additional  profit. 


“  I  was  a  sufferer  for  four  years  with  malarial 
fever  and  chills,”  writes  Robert  Williams,  of 
Kiowa,  Barber  Co.,  Kan.  “  Four  bottles  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  cured  me 
and  I  now  weigh  160  pounds  instead  of  130,  my 
old  weight.” 

Costiveness,  constipation  and  torpidity  of 
the  liver  are  surely,  speedily  and  perma¬ 
nently  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pel¬ 
lets.  They  are  tiny,  sugar-coated  granules. 
One  little  “  Pellet  ”  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and 
two  a  mild  cathartic.  They  never  gripe. 
They  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  jaded  or¬ 
gans  until  a  regular  habit  is  formed  and  may 
then  be  discontinued  without  a  return  of 
the  trouble.  They  stimulate,  invigorate 
and  regulate  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels. 
Medicine  stores  sell  them,  and  have  no 
other  pills  that  are  “just  as  good.” 


THE  IMPROVED 


United  States  Separator 

IS  DAILY  ADDING  TO  ITS  RECORDS 

PROVING  ITS  EXCELLENCE  OVER  ALL  OTHER  SEPARATORS 

Many  letters  being  constantly  received  from  the  dairymen  using  them,  stating  they  are  doing  better 
than  claimed,  running  over  capacity,  and  showing  only  a  trace  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk. 

To  these  records  from  practical  dairymen  are  added  the  records  of  the  various  Kxperimcnt  Stations 
which  follow: 

Cornell  University,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station . 0.03 

Vermont  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School . 0.0 1 

Minnesota  Experiment  Station . 0.02 

Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School..  .0.04 

Indiana  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School . Trace 

Ohio  Experiment  Station . Mere  Trace 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College . . . Trace 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

(Department  of  Dairy  Produce  and  Cattle),  No  Trace 

Illinois  Experiment  Station . Less  than  0.1 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station . 0.03  I 

New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College .  0.01 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College . 0.01 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station . 0.02 

So.  Carolina  C.lemson  Agricultural  College . 0.04 

Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station . 0.05 

Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station . 0.05 

A  pamphlet  full  of  equally  good  or  better 

records  from  dairymen  regarding  the  every-day 
use  of  the  Separator  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

We  sell  everything  for  the  Dairy,  Creamery  and  Sugar  Bush 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


iiuiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiinniniiiiiimiuiiiiiiiiiit 


SAW 

WOOD? 


with  the  best  machinery  and  j 
save  time  and  strength.  The  : 

!  “Electric”  ALLEY  SAWS 

=  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  two  could  do  in  ; 
2  the  old  way.  Our  “Electric”  Circular  Hawn  i 
and  Self- Feed  Drag  Saws  j 
are  by  far  the  best  general  \ 
purpose  Farm  Saws  ever  ; 
made.  Semi  Tor  Descriptive  ; 


E  Hattie 
z  Creek 
=  Drag 
=  Saw 
z  No 
=  2. 


Catalogue  and  price  list  of  j 

‘“Smalley”  Sawn,  : 
KmkIIhkc  and  ; 
Fodder  Cutters,  : 
Feed  Mills,  Corn  Z 
Shellers.  Moot  : 
^utters  and  Horse  Powers,  z 

SMALLEY  MEG.  CO.,  Manitowoc, WIs.  e 

Chicago  Itranrh,  Itandnlph  nod  Ho,  Canal  Sts. 

SiinimiiiMiMiMimiiiiiMimiiMiiiiiimiMiiimiiiimimiMiuiiiti: 


IT’S  NOT 
ECONOMY 

to  feed  the  grain 
whole,  nor  to  pay  toll 
to  have  feed  and 
family  meal  ground. 
Do  your  own  grind¬ 
ing  on  our 


FRENCH  BUHRSTONE  MILLS 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Built  to  last.  Do  tine  work.  Little  power.  Grind 
ear  corn— any  grain  for  feed.  Finest  table  meal 
buckwheat,  rye  and  graham  flour  for  family. 

Book  on  Mills  sent  FREE.  We  build  Flour  Mills, Roller  or  Ruhr  System 

NOKIlYkK  A.  BAKMON  C0.,‘270l)ny  St., Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Second-Hand  Salt  Kettles 

for  sale  cheap.  To  water  stock,  boil  feed,  soap,  sap 
or  apple  butter,  scald  hogs,  dip  sheep,  compost  ma¬ 
nure,  or  make  a  hanging  flower  bed  of.  Freeze  solid 
without  harm.  Last  forever  almost.  Hold  three  to 
four  barrels.  A.  H.  CRAWFORD.  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding:  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CKlblNOS  AND  8  I  D  E  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling  &  Roofing  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


Galvan¬ 

ized 

Steel 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
,  to  be  the  most ' 
[powerful  and 
Murable  made. 

I  We  have  every¬ 
thing  the  farmer  < 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers , 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 
Cutters,  Grinders,  ' 
Shelters,  etc » 


PSSffrr  MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg*  Co* 

27  Fargo  St.  BATAVIA, ^LL. 


People  mast  have  water,  and  will  always  pay 
liberally  for  good  service  of  this  kind.  For  all 


made.  Are  made  on  new  and  improved 
.  lines,  and  embody  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  the  best  material  and  work¬ 
manship  procurable.  Either  steam 
or  horse  power,  and  made  in  9 sizes. 

Star  Drilling;  Machine  Co. 

Catalog  free  on  application.  AKKON,  O.  or  8T.  LOl’IS,  Bo. 


FiLnMERS, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 

AND  Aid.  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER” 

Stationaries,  Portables,  &c. 
PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


How's  Your  S 

Spring. 

uw  Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
rS MMmMW  ^  very  best  tiling  of  the  kind  made. 

Use  Sykes  “ Old  Style" 

It  is  made  in  a  var-  IRON  ROOFING » 

iety  of  styles.  Is  easily  put  on  and  is  longlived  and 
handsome.  Falling  sparkscan’t  fire  it,  hailcan’t  break 
it  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  it  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  26  years  are  good  yet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
Sykes  iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  Hi. 


IT  rT-T’-TT'y  T' 

■AAA  A.A.  4 


.  M  A.  -A.  A.  .A.  A.  A.  -A-^A..  Jk  M.  -A.-A 


T*  T  ’T-T  r  V  ▼  ▼  ▼  *r  ■ 

A.A-A.AA.A.A..A.  A  .a.  As  a.- A.  A  A.  a 


FARM  BUILDINGS 

DWELLINGS  «  BARNS  «  POULTRY  HOUSES 
•  HOT-HOUSES  *  STABLE S  *  Etc. 

RECEIvr.  PERFECT  .PROTECTION  PROn  WIND  OR  STORM 
IN  THh.  (  SI;  OF  ■ 

P  &  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

NO  PAPER  TO  TEAR.  NO  TAR  TO  RUN. 

AIR-TIGHT,  WATER,  ACID  AND  ALKALI  PROOF. 
IMPERVIOUS  TO  STABLE  GASES. 

SAMPLES  AND  FULL  ^PARTICULARS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY. 

81=83  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 


ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Capped  Hock  ;  Urinary  Trouble  in  a  Colt. 

1.  Is  it  advisable  to  try  to  cure  capped  hock, 
and  how  can  I  do  so  ?  Does  it  ever  make  a  horse 
lame  ?  2.  I  have  a  colt  that  seems  to  have  trou¬ 
ble  with  his  urine.  Last  Winter,  he  was  the 
same,  but  seemed  to  recover  when  I  turned  him 
in  pasture.  In  passing  the  hand  over  the  region 
of  the  kidneys,  he  flinches  when  pressure  is 
applied.  He  eats,  drinks,  looks  and  feels  well. 

Pembroke,  N.  Y.  o.  w.  h. 

1.  The  capped  "hock  rarely  causes  lameness.  Itis 
more  of  a  blemish  than  an  unsoundness.  If  the 
horse  is  valuable  enough  to  render  the  removal 
of  the  blemish  desirable,  it  would  be  best 
to  apply  treatment.  Chronic  cases  are  reduced 
by  active  blisters  or  by  firing.  Recent  cases 
may  be  reduced  by  the  application  of  the  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  iodine,  or  iodine  ointment 
twice  a  week;  or  by  an  active  blister  followed 
by  the  iodine  applications,  as  soon  as  the  crusts 
from  the  blister  have  been  shed.  2.  Rub  the  loins 
with  ammonia  liniment  sufficient  to  form  a  good 
blister.  Repeat  two  or  three  times  at  intervals 
of  about  three  weeks,  or  as  soon  as  the  scabs 
have  been  shed  from  the  previous  blister,  (live 
one  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed  twice 
daily:  Sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash  and 
ginger,  of  each  eight  ounces;  pulverize,  mix 
and  make  into  24  powders.  Feed  a  bran  mash,  a 
few  roots,  potatoes  or  other  succulent  food  once 
daily  until  grass. 


Catarrh  of  the  Womb  in  a  Cow. 

My  six-year-old  cow  dropped  her  last  calf  in  the 
pasture  August  12.  After  this  she  rundown  in 
flesh  for  some  time,  then  began  to  improve  in 
flesh.  She  comes  in  heat  about  every  18  or  19 
days,  but  still  has  vaginal  discharge.  She  has 
been  served  several  times,  but  fails  to  breed. 
She  had  bred  regularly  heretofore.  What  can  I 
do  to  insure  conception  ?  How  long  should  she 
go  without  service  ?  She  is  in  ordinary  flesh 
only.  Her  feed  is  mixed  hay,  carrots,  wheat 
bran,  and  corn  meal.  s. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

The  discharge  is,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the  re¬ 
tained  afterbirth,  which  was  allowed  to  remain 
and  rot  away,  causing  catarrh  of  the  womb.  If 
the  afterbirth  be  not  passed  within  26  hours  after 
calving,  it  should  be  carefully  removed  by  hand, 
to  avoid  cases  of  this  kind.  Procure  a  piece  of 
one-lialf  inch  rubber  tubing  about  four  feet  in 
length,  into  one  end  of  which  fit  a  funnel.  With 
the  hand  and  arm  well  soaped,  carry  the  other 
end  of  the  tubing  to  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and 
carefully  pass  it  several  inches  into  the  womb, 
then  pour  tepid  water  into  the  funnel,  and  elevate 
it  until  the  water  flows  into  the  womb.  Continue 
until  several  quarts  have  been  introduced,  or 
until  the  water  which  flows  from  the  vagina  is 
nearly  or  quite  clear,  then  lower  the  funnel  to 
below  the  hocks  to  allow  the  remaining  water  to 
be  drawn  off.  Finally  inject  the  following  wash 
and  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  womb:  Sulphate  of 
zinc  and  carbolic  acid,  of  each  one  dram;  glycer¬ 
ine,  two  ounces;  water,  one  pint.  Repeat  the  in¬ 
jections  once  daily  until  the  discharge  ceases. 
The  following  powders  may,  also,  be  given  to  ad¬ 
vantage  :  Sulphate  of  copper  and  nux  vomica,  of 
each  four  ounces;  ginger,  12  ounces;  mix  and 
make  into  32  powders.  Give  a  powder  in  the  feed 
night  and  morning.  The  cow  should  not  be  served 
again  until,  at  least,  a  month  after  the  discharge 
ceases. 

Psoriasis  or  Mallenders  and  Scratches  on  a 
Horse. 

I  have  a  driving  horse  whose  legs  swell  consid¬ 
erably  if  left  in  the  stable  a  day  or  so,  and  at 
this  time  of  year,  his  heels  crack  some.  Now, 
between  his  knees  and  fetlocks,  on  the  outside  of 
his  fore  legs,  the  hair  is  coming  off  in  the  form  of 
dry  scabs,  and  in  places,  the  blood  oozes  through. 
I  have  been  feeding  condition  powders  to  him 
consisting  of  ginger,  saltpeter,  sassafras  and 
sulphur,  equal  parts,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
help  him.  He  is  fed  on  hay,  Blue  grass  and  Tim¬ 
othy  mixed,  and  two  quarts  of  corn  meal  and 
bran  (one-third  bran)  three  times  a  day.  His 
condition  is  not  due  to  neglect  in  cleaning.  What 
is  the  trouble  and  how  cured  ?  F.  c.  s. 

West  Somerset,  N.  Y. 

Give  him  one  ounce  each  aloes  and  ginger  to 
move  the  bowels.  Follow  with  a  bran-mash  diet 
until  freely  purged.  Then  give  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  powders  in  the  feed  night  and  morning:  Sul¬ 
phate  of  soda,  16  ounces;  gentian,  eight  ounces; 
dry  sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces;  mix  and  make 
into  20  powders.  If  further  treatment  be  then 
required,  give  a  course  of  arsenic,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  in  the 
feed  once  daily,  and  continue  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  scaly  patches  on  the  legs  should  be 
first  soaked  with  sweet  oil  to  soften  the  crusts, 
after  which  they  should  be  broken  up  and  re¬ 
moved.  Then  anoint  twice  daily  with  the  ben- 
zoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  rubbing  the  oint¬ 
ment  well  in,  and  breaking  up  and  removing  the 
remaining  crusts  as  fast  as  softened.  If  the  zinc 
ointment  prove  ineffectual,  try  the  compound 
iodine  ointment,  both  of  which  can  be  obtained 
already  prepared  of  any  druggist.  The  diet 
should  be  more  laxative  and  less  heating.  Re¬ 
place  the  corn  meal  by  oats,  which  may  be  given 
in  the  morning  and  a  bran  mash  at  night.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  mash  diet  once  daily  until  relieved; 
even  then,  an  occasional  rnach,  a  few  roots,  or 
some  other  kind  of  succulent  food  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to]prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble. 


Killing  Grubs  in  Cattle. — For  several  years, 
I  have  noted  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  items  about  grubs  in 
cattle.  To  get  and  keep  rid  of  them,  now  is  the 
best  time  to  begin;  rub  the  hand  over  the  cattle’s 
backs,  and  the  lumps  where  the  grubs  are  can 
be  easily  found.  Part  the  hair,  if  very  thick,  clip 
off  with  a  pair  of  shears  right  on  the  lump.  Then 
find  a  small  scab  which  is  where  the  head  of  the 
grub  is,  and  with  a  spring-bottom  oil  can,  filled 
with  kerosene  oil,  force  a  drop  or  two  right  in 
where  the  grub  lives.  In  10  to  14  days,  examine 
again;  most  of  them  will  be  dead  and  sticking 
up  through  the  hair  like  dried  stems.  If  any  have 
been  missed,  or  are  not  dead,  give  them  another 
dose.  The  natural  growth  of  the  skin  and  flesh 
forces  them  out,  and  the  place  heals  at  once.  It 
is  not  painful  to  the  animal,  takes  but  little  time, 
and  if  faithfully  followed,  there  will  soon  be  none 
to  kill,  especially  if  one’s  pasture  is  isolated,  or 
one’s  neighbors  will  do  the  same  with  their  stock. 
I  do  not  find  one  in  my  six  Jerseys  this  year,  and 
very  few  at  any  time.  J.  h.  w. 

Sterling,  Ill. 

*  Curing  a  Horse  of  Founder. — The  blacksmith 
rasped  the  walls  of  his  feet  level  with  the  soles, 
so  as  to  allow  the  latter  structure  and  the  frog 
to  bear  the  weight.  Then  he  applied  pine  tar  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  fitted  the  horse  with 
broad,  flat  shoes  with  a  piece  of  rubber  one- 
eighth  inch  thick,  and  the  whole  size  of  the  foot, 
under  each  shoe.  His  legs  and  feet  were  washed 
with  hot  water  and  soap  every  night,  and  the 
following  liniment  applied  :  One-lialf  pint  spirits 
of  turpentine,  one-half  pint  neatsfoot  oil,  otie- 
half  pint  of  spirits  of  ammonia,  and  one  ounce 
of  gum  camphor,  mixed  and  shaken  before 
using.  We  applied  liniment  on  the  chest, 
to  prevent  the  muscles  from  shrinking,  and  on 
the  legs  from  the  knees  down  to  the  feet  every 
night.  I  kept  six  inches  of  straw  in  the  stall 
under  his  feet.  His  feed  was  grass  with  four 
quarts  of  grain  three  times  a  day.  The  horse  was 
used  about  the  farm  for  light  work  about  one- 
half  of  the  time.  In  two  months,  he  was  cured. 
Founder  is  simply  inflammation  of  the  feet, 
caused  by  concussion,  by  hard  driving,  or  haul¬ 
ing  heavy  loads.  s. 

Goon  Hens;  Goon  Wife. — I  have  been  much 
interested  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  and  since  read¬ 
ing  my  last  R.  N.-Y.  have  been  moved  to  send  my 
poultry  account  for  the  two  months,  December 
and  January,  to  let  H.  W.  C.  know  how  New 
Hampshire  hens  can  lay.  Number  of  hens  De¬ 


cember  1,  90;  reduced  to  86  at  this  date. 

Number  of  eggs  laid  in  December . 1,060 

Number  of  eggs  laid  in  January . 1,404 

COST  OF  FOOD  CONSUMED  IN  THAT  TIME. 

400  pounds  of  mixed  feed .  $3.40 

300  pounds  of  corn .  2.40 

300  pounds  of  meal .  2.40 

192  pounds  of  oats .  1.95 

125  pounds  of  gluten  meal .  1.30 

100  pounds  of  Quaker-oat  feed .  1.00 

25  pounds  of  shells . 20 


Fine-cut  clover  is  fed  liberally  every  day.  I  have 
made  no  account  of  clover,  as  I  raise  and  cut  it 
myself.  The  breed  Is  mostly  a  cross  of  B.  Leg¬ 
horn  and  W.  Wyandotte,  nearly  all  early-hatched 
pullets.  I  never  feed  beef  scrap  or  meat  of  any 
kind,  except  an  insignificant  amount  that  I  may 
happen  to  have  in  slaughtering  animals  for 
family  use,  as  I  do  not  think  it  pays  when  I  have 
an  abundance  of  clover.  I  have  always  had  good 
success  in  getting  Winter  eggs.  The  henhouse  is 
an  old  unused  barn,  very  open  and  cold.  I 
attribute  my  success  mostly  to  the  fact  that  my 
wife  cares  for  the  poultry  much  of  the  time. 

Center  Conway,  N.  H.  e.  r.  p. 


For  Whooping-Cough  or  Croup.  Jayne’s  Expectorant 
is  the  natural  remedy.  If  given  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  it  usually  affords  immediate  relief. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 

Adv. 


Save  the  COWS. 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  Is  cheap  insurance. 
50c.  each:  $5.00  dozen.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians,  Albany.  N.  Y, 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 


GOMBATTXiT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 


Tht  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 


A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 

exclusive¬ 


ly  by  J.  B. 
Gombault 
ex-Veterl* 
nary  8ur- 
geon  to 
the  French 
Government 
8tud. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 


Impossible  to  produce  any  ecar  or  blemish.  The  Safest 
best  BLISTER  everused.  Takes  the  place  of  ail  lini¬ 
ments  for  mild  or  severe  action,  licmovee  all  Hunches 
or  Blemishes  from  llorsee  or  Cattle. 


A.  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  bore  1  broat.  Etc.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE  S&jst.c  aSZSSSt .8! 

produoe  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  o t 


any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Wvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  Bold  Is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  ita  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circular*, 
testimonials,  etc.  « Address  r 

THB  LAWRBNCB-WILLIAM8  OO.,  Cleveland,  a 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

•‘I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.” — Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  monev. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


— Its  pleasures 
and  profits  Is 
the  theme  of 
that  excellent 
and  handsome  Illustrated  magazine,  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture.  We  send  a  free  sample  copy  and  a 
Rook  on  Ree  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies, 
to  all  who  name  this  paper  In  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

1  his  machine  will  hatch  every  egg  that  can 
be  hatched.  It  is  the  best.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  Olentangy  Brooders  only 
$5.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Address, 
GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  O. 


HATCH  Chickens JSX2HA& 

EXCELSIOR  Mlior 

J»i apl«,  Pmr/sst,  Bti/Msfuba- 
U*f.  Taouandj  la  lUMMfl] 
Lawaot  prieed 
lnt-el.M  Hatcher  made. 
«EO.  II.  STAHL, 
114  t»l»8  S.  «th  St.  Qnln-T.HL 


THE  IMPROVED  r, 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatohea  Chlck.ni  by  Steam ,  Absolutely 
■elf-regulating.  Th.  .impleit,  most 
reliable,  and  oheapeit  flrst-claaa  Hatchar 
In  the  market.  Circulars  FKEK.  ' 
OEO.  EKTEL  CO..  QUINCY.  ILL. 


Ho  Moisture  Required. 

The  Cyphers 
Incubator 

It  outhatches  all  others  and  has  a  reg¬ 
ulator  that  regulates  absolutely. 
Catalogue  free. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1429  So.  6th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


A  SURE  WINNER. 

OUR  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 
|  prove  it  if  vou  use  it.  Send  60  for 
new  128  page  catalog  and  study  the 
merits  of  our  machines.  Has  valu¬ 
able  points  onartificiai  incubation 
and  poultry  culture  generally. 
We  manufacture  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 
than  any  other  firm.  Sizes  60  to 
800.  Prices  from  $8.00  to  $70.00. 
Testimonials  by  DES  MOINES  INC’B.  CO. 
the  yard.— Box  DO  DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 


The  Business  Hen 

Her  part  is  to  lay  the  eggs.  The  Pineland  Incu¬ 
bator  and  Brooder  will  successfully  hatch  and  rear 
the  chicks.  Simplest  to  operate  on  the  market,  and  most 
reliable  hatcher  of  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Practical 
poultrymen  prefer  them  to  all  others.  Send  foi  our 
illustrated  catalogue  before  you  buy.  Address, 
PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 


ILLINOIS 

Incubatora  &  Brooder  a 

embody  In  their  construction  the 
following  principles  which  Insure 
success:  The  proper  application  of 
heat ;  perfect  ventilation ;  complete 
control  of  moisture;  large,  roomy  egg  cham¬ 
bers  and  a  nursery  for  the  little  chicks.  The 
Illinois  Incubator  cannot  catch  on  fire  from  the  lamp. 
It’s  fireproof,  being  covered  with  a  metal  casing.  Hot  Water 
or  Hot  Air,  as  you  prefer.  Handsome  illustrated  Catalogue  sent 
FREE.  J.  II.  JONES,  lioxlO? ,  Streator,  Illinois. 


THE  CROWN 

bones.  F or  the  poultry  man.  Best  in  the  world 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  oironlar  and  test] 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


DON’T 

and  expect  them  to  do  their  best,  un¬ 
less  you  put  a  handful  of 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

on  them.  It’s  cheaper  than  vermin 
any  day..  Trial  size,  10c.  postpaid. 
100  ounces,  delivered  to  your  ex¬ 
press  company,  $1.00.  BOOK  FREE. 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  APXl°X  1. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RP  QUAMMHN  J  907 Liberty  8t..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
■  It  OnHnilUIlf  j  Farm,  Edgeworth,  P.F.W.&C.RK. 

Holsteins  are  Money  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pall 
full  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick.  When  done  at  the  pall  they  ornament 
the  butcher’s  block.  They  are  prepotent,  and  always 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  oalves.  THE 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  is  found  In  the  herd  of 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanlc  Station,  N.  J. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduoe  stock 

_ _  _  quick.  Special  cut  prices  on 

above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry ■ 
Hamilton  &  Co.  Coohranvllle,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


CDDIftlft  nifiC-POLAND-CHINA,  $9  each, 
Or  VIIIIU  rlUO  $17  a  pair,  $25  trio,  not.  akin 


Rest  Strains. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 


Chitten:1  ngo,  N.  Y. 


First-Class  Poland-Ghina  Sows  I”?  “S 

pig.  Also  fall  pigs.  Must  be  sold  to  make  room  for 
springlitter.  J.  J.  VAN  DOltEN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


Phoctor  Whitoe- My  8trains  trace  to  Prize- 
UIICOlSI  If  III  loo  Winning  herds  that  won  $2,170 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  1893.  If  you  want  hogs  that  will 
get  there  and  pay  the  mortgage  on  your  farm,  l  have 
some  young  sows  and  old  ones  to  farrow  In  short 
time,  and  will  take  orders  for  spring  farrow. 

MARTIN  VOGEL  Jit..  Fremont,  O. 


It  is  a  fact  that  you  can  buy  the  very  best 
B.  P.  Rocks.  Wyandottes,  P.  Cochins,  Light 
Brahmas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  B.  Minorcas, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse  and  Embden  Geese,  Pekin, 
Rouen,  Cayuga  and  Muscovy  Ducks,  at  reasonable 
prices  from  CHAS.  MCCLAVE,  Box  200,  New  London, 
Ohio.  1,000  fowls  for  sale.  Prize  stock.  Prompt 
service.  Low  express  rates.  Write  now. 


Eggs,  $1.25  per  16.  Stock  for 


D.  C.  BASSKTTK,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING"^  wd  I.'rocC white.' 

Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  L.  Brahmas,  Black  Minor¬ 
cas,  Indian  Games,  Pekin,  Aylesbury  and  Muscovy  . 
Ducks,  Ton  'Ouse  and  African  Geese,  White  and  Pearl 
Guineas.  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


COD  CNI  C-Kkgs  for  hatching.  Lt.  Brahma, 
run  OHLC  Huff  Cochin  and  P.  Rocks.  Trios  of 
Lt.  Brahmas  and  Buff  Cochins,  fine  birds.  Prices  low. 
Write  to  JOHN  L.  FISK,  Middletown,  Conn. 


RPT  TUP  RPCJ— W.  Wyandottes.  B.  &  W.  P. Rocks, 
uLl  I  ML  DLOI  b.  Minorcas,  8.  C.  Brown  and  W. 
Leghorns;  13  Eggs,  $1.  W.  Holland  Turkeys  and  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese;  Eggs,  20c.  ea.  Win.  McCabe,  Kelsey,  O. 


LATHAM’S 


White  Wyandottes.  They  are  white 
as  snow.  No  better  on  earth.  Eggs. 
$1.50  per  13.  TUOS.  W.  LATHAM,  Monroeville.  Ohio. 


Light  brahma  eggs,  fob  is;  #3  fob  30. 
Five-acre  Poultry  Farm,  Cheviot-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


Toulouse  Geese— Prize  stock.  Improved  Pekin 
Drakes  or  Ducks.  P.  Rock  cockerels  or  pullets  (bred 
from  Bright  &  Thompson  birds).  Bargains  to  reduce 
stock.  8PR1NGLAWN  FARM.  Box  18.  Rahway,  N.J. 


Pekin  Ducks.— Eggs.  8e.  ea.,  $6-100;  90  p.  ct.  fertile. 
Ducks  av.  \0%  lbs.  N.  P.  BROWN.  Westboro.  Mass. 


Business  H@n 

makes  money  for  the  business  man.  We  tel] 
all  about  business  methods  in  breeding,  wl- 
ling  and  handling  poultry  in  our  rfoW 
Poultry  Encyolopeaia.  Tells  about  poultry 
and  their  ailments,  giving  recipes  for  diseases, 
etc.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  15  cents 
in  stamps  or  money.  tSTWrite  today. 

THE  J.  W.  MILLER  CO..  Box  144,  Freeport,  Hi. 


tfGREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

prize  winning  poultry  for  1898.  The  finest  poultry  book  out.  A 
qfipr  perfect  guide  to  poultry  ralucrs.  Calendar  for  ’98  on  cover,  Give* 
/^^EiupHoe  of  eggs  and  stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  shows  the 
chickens  and  describes  them  all.  (let  hook  and  see  special 
ofTcr.  Everybody  wants  this  poultry  book.  Send  6  cents  In  stamps 

B.  II.  UKEIlIElt,  FLOItlN,  PA. 


$1,500  IN  CASH 

and  1000  Premium,  were  awarded  my  fowl,  at  11 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS 

Send  5  cents  stamps  for  best  Illus-  pad  CMC 
trated  Poultry  Catalogue.  Address  «Uri  oALt 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  Box  86,  Columbus.  O. 


POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINK, 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders 
— anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us 
send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for 
the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

Kxceisior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  "  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


AQA1N  WE  WCN  Gold  Special,  6  Silver  Sweepstakes 
Specials  and  over  100  Class  prizes  at 
the  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Show, 
Jan.  10-15,  ’98.  Our  New  Mammoth 
Poultry  Catalogue  fully  illustrates  and 
describes  40  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  land  and  water  fowls,  giving  scores 
and  prizes  won  for  the  past  3  years ; 
reliable  information  in  poultry  disease 
and  management;  fine  view  of  our 
poultry  ranch;  sent  postpaid  for  10c. 

E.  H.  COOK,  Box  4  HUNTLEY,  ILL. 


Pi  Ifol/n  hi  L>  aw  That  shows  which  hens  lay,  has  been  in  use  in  my  pens  for  past 

™  LI  I  C Cl  lavdl  DUA  three  seasons.  Shows  the  pedigree  of  every  fowl  on  my  place. 

CIRCULARS  OF  NEST  BOX  FREE  FOR  STAMP. 


st?aine§«  Light  Brahmas 

Mark;  195  Kggs'-^in  One  Year!  A  few  strop 


Noted  for  size,  profuse  toe  featherirg,  black  flights, 
-  early  maturity  and  great  eggs  production.  High  Water 
Kggs'-J 'in  One  Year!  A  few  strong  colored  breeding  cockerels  for  sale,  $5  and  up.  Eggs 
running  high  in  fertility,  one  sitting  $3:  two  sittings,  $5.  Full  pedigree  with  stock  or  eggs,  free  of  charge 
when  requested.  Send  stamp  for  circular.  HARTNEST  FARM,  Box  86,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Note— I  pay  express  charges  if  birds  are  not  as  represented.  Satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 


We  are  Instructed  to  sell  a  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK 
PUNCH  stallion,  foaled  1889,  imported  1892,  bright  chestnut. 

_  —  —  —  —  — - weight,  1,500  pounds;  gentle,  sound  and  good  foal  getter. 

Have  you  arranged  about  that  farm  ?  If  not  see  what  we  have  to  offer.  TELL  us  what  you  wish  to  buy  or 

”” Llv,s 8T0CK  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  State  Street,  N.Y.  City. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  has  been  active  throughout 
the  week,  with  somewhat  higher  prices  on  some 
grains.  This  is  largely  because  of  the  increased 
export  demand  and  higher  prices  abroad.  There 
have  been  heavy  purchases  of  corn  for  export, 
sales  on  Wednesday  being  reported  at  2,500,000 
bushels  of  this  cereal  alone.  Of  this  great  quan¬ 
tity,  about  1 ,000,000  bushels  will  be  shipped  from 
New  York,  750,000  from  Montreal,  and  the  rest 
from  other  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  A  curious 
feature  of  the  market  on  Thursday  was  that,  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  sales  of  the  previous  day,  corn 
was  lower  and  wheat  higher  in  price.  Trad¬ 
ing,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  week  was  more 
moderate,  although  prices  are  well  sustained. 
Chicago  cash  quotations  were  as  follows:  No. 
3  Spring  wheat,  87  to  92*4  cents:  No.  2  red,  $1  to 
$1.01 ;  No.  2  corn,  28*4 ;  No.  2  oats,  25 M,  and  No.  2 
white  oats,  29*4  to  31 ;  No.  3  white  oats,  27%  to 
28%  ;  No.  2  rye,  48%  cents.  Receipts  of  beans  are 
liberal,  exceeding  the  requirements.  With  the 
exception  of  choice  Red  Kidney  and  Marrow,  the 
situation  is  very  dull. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  liberal,  but  the 
export  demand  has  been  larger  of  late,  which 
has  resulted  in  cleaning  up  the  market  fairly 
well  and  in  a  firmer  feeling,  with  well-sustained 
prices.  Cranberries  have  gone  to  extremely 
high  prices  under  very  light  receipts  and  a  good 
demand.  There  have  been  light  receipts  of 
Florida  strawberries,  and  fancy  qualities  have 
sold  for  higher  prices.  In  hothouse  products,  the 
demand  is  good  and  the  supply  not  large  of  the. 
best  qualities,  while  inferior  grades  are  some¬ 
what  dull.  The  market  in  dried  fruits  is  fairly 
active,  with  the  exception  of  raspberries,  which 
are  very  low  and  dull,  with  little  demand  even  at 
the  existing  low  prices. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  have  not  been  excessive, 
and  the  market  is  firm,  with  only  a  moderate 
trade.  There  is  a  good  demand,  and  only  a  light 
supply  of  seed  potatoes,  and  these  are  held 
firmly.  Bermuda  and  southern  potatoes  sell 
slowly.  Onions  are  plentiful,  the  market  weak. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  kale  and  spinach, 
while  good  cabbages  are  but  fairly  steady. 
There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  tomatoes,  and  prices 
are  somewhat  lower.  Charleston  vegetables  are 
selling  well,  if  choice. 

The  butter  market  has  declined  since  our  last  re¬ 
port,  under  somewhat  heavier  receipts,  and  lower 
prices  have  resulted  in  good  sales.  The  market 
is  well  cleaned  up,  and  is  now  in  good  shape ;  in 
fact,  the  demand  has  exceeded  the  supply.  The 
accumulations  of  previous  weeks  have  been  re¬ 
duced  considerably,  and  the  market  is  likely  to 
he  satisfactory  for  some  time  to  come.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  cheese,  which  continues  dull 
and  prices  very  low.  Export  trade  in  the  latter 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  low  price,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  lead  to  a  better  condition 
and  an  advanced  market.  Baltimore  reports 
butter  and  cheese  firm  and  unchanged.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  creamery  butter  sold  for  13  to  18  cents, 
dairy  10*4  to  16,  and  cheese  8  to  8 '4-  Philadelphia 
butter  market  was  unchanged  with  western 
creamery  at  19*4,  prints  21  cents.  New  York  fac¬ 
tory  full  cream  choice  cheese  8*4  to  8*4,  and  prime 
7*4  to  8.  In  St.  Louis,  creamery  butter  sold  at  15 
to  19*4  cents,  dairy  9  to  15. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  exceeded  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  market  is  weak.  A  feature  of  this 
market  is  the  shipment  of  three  car-loads  to 
Cuba.  There  is  quite  an  accumulation  of  ducks 
and  geese,  and  these  are  very  weak.  Receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  are  liberal,  demand  fair,  and 
trade  increasing.  There  is  the  least  demand  for 
heavy  fowls,  a  light  supply  of  capons,  and  a  little 
firmer  market.  Eggs  are  a  little  firmer,  demand 
being  heavier,  and  prices  show  some  advance. 
Receipts  of  duck  eggs  have  increased  somewhat. 
Chicago  reports  eggs  steady  at  9*4  cents,  Cincin¬ 
nati  dull  at  nine,  Philadelphia  firm  at  11,  St. 
Louis  steady  at  8*4- 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday.  March  19.  189S 


NEW  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  haif-firkin  tubs,  fancy . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  finest . . . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  seconds . 

Western  imitation  creamery, extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . . 

Seconds . 

Lower  grades . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Poor  to  prime . 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  West’n,  summer  make,  finest 

Summer  make,  common  to  prime - 

State  dairv,  tubs  or  firkins,  finest . 

Tubs  or  firkins,  good  to  prime . 

Tubs  or  firkins,  poor  to  fair . 

Western  factory . 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  per  doz . 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts . 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice . 

Tenn..  Va.  and  N.  C..  fresh  gathered . 

Southern,  ordinary  to  fair . 

Duck  eggs.  Baltimore,  per  doz . 

Virginia,  per  doz . 

Othern  Southern,  per  doz . 
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FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl.. 
Common  to  fair  grades . 


.3  50@3  76 
.2  50@8  76 
.2  50@3  00 
.2  50@3  26 
.4  00@4  50 
.2  60@3  50 
.1  50@2  50 


Grapes,  State,  Catawba,  per  small  basket  . ..  8©  12 

CranberrIes.CapeCod.fairto  fancy. per  bbl  10  00@12  60 


Fair  to  choice,  per  crate . 8  00@4  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 3  00@3  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 8  50©  10  00 

Oranges,  Indian  River,  per  box . 4  00@7  00 

Other  Fla.,  per  box . 2  50@4  50 

California  Navels,  per  box . 2  00©S  00 

Seedlings,  per  box . 1  50©2  00 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  refrigerator,  prime, per  qt  30©  50 

Open  crate,  prime,  per  quart .  25©  40 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 104  ©111 

Corn .  35  ©  38 

Buckwheat . 43  @  47 

Oats .  30  @  39 

ltye .  55  ©  5914 

Barley  malting .  50  @  58 

Feeding .  34  @  44 

POTATOES 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 6  00@7  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  50©5  00 

Southern,  second  crop,  per  bbl . 3  C0@6  00 

Belgian,  per  168-lb  sack .  — ©  - 

Maine,  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  00©3  25 

Rose,  per  sack . 3  00©3  10 

Hebron,  per  sack . 2  60©2  60 

hong  Island,  per  bbl .  2  50@3  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  12@2  50 

Per  sack . 2  12© 2  25 

State  and  Western,  per  180  lbs .  2  26© 2  75 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  12©2  50 

Slate,  Jersey  or  Western,  poor  to  good . 1  50@2  00 

Colorado,  per  2-bushel  saek . 1  50@1  55 

Sweets.  Vineland  and  vicinity,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Other  Jersey,  per  p.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Yams,  Southern,  per  bbl . 1  25©1  75 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  76© 3  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  prime,  per  bunch.  75  @112 

Culls,  per  bunch .  50  ©  60 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  25 

N.  O..  per  100  bunches . 2  00  @2  50 

Celery,  State  and  Western,  per  doz .  5  @  60 

Florida,  per  doz .  25  ©  76 

California . 20  ©  70 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  I„  per  100 . 2  00  @3  Oil 

State,  per  100 . 1  50  @2  00 

Danish  seed,  per  bbl .  75  @  85 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 1  01  @1  25 

Chicory,  N.  l>„  per  bbl . 4  00  @7  00 

Cauliflowers,  California,  per  case . 2  00  @4  00 

Kgg  plant,  Fla.,  per  barrel . 5  00  @8  00 

Per  orange  box . 2  00  @3  50 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket . 1  09  @3  00 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  75  @1  25 

North  Carolina,  per  bbl . 3  50  ©4  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 2  00  @3  60 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @4  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  80 

White,  per  bbl . 40  ©  50 

Okra,  Havana,  per  carrier . 4  00  @5  00 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bag .  50  @1  25 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag .  75  @1  25 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag .  75  @1  60 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl..  75  @125 

State  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl .  75  @125 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  25  @  — 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl....l  00  @1  12 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 100  @125 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 2  00  @3  00 

Baltimore,  washed,  per  bbl .  1  25  ®1  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  hunches .  1  50  @2  00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 1  75  @2  75 

Wax,  per  orate . 1  75  @2  75 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  60  @  85 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  23,001  cans  of  milk, 
165  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  449  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2*4  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper. 


rni  I  |TC  VEGETABLES, 

I  KU  11  O  PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-load  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  8t.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


Established  1876. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  <&  36  Little  12tli  St..  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  Washington  Street,  New  Yobk. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER, CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenoils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


BAY,  STRAW,  OATS,  FEED,  “2^*- 

Williams  &  Rickerson,  62—56  Harrison  8t„  N.  Y 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Headquarters  for  Seaford  Strawberry  Plants. 
$4  per  M ;  2  M .  $7.50 ;  5  M .  $17 :  10  M ,  $30. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


10,000  Gregg  and  Palmer 

RASPBERRY  SETS,  FOR  SALE  CHEAP 


ELIAS  GATES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLIES 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  which  we 
publish,  and  which  contains  a  complete  line  of 
everything  required  by  the  beekeeper.  It  will 
materially  aid  any  one  interested  in  bees  and  bee 
products.'  We  send  it  free  to  all  interested 
Inquirers.  Write  us. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  Watertown,  Wis. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps; 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.: 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  8l,  Syracuse.  IY,  Y.' 


i  ii  i  i  i i  i  i i i i i  if  i  f  i 


There’s  only  one  sure  way  to  plant  potatoes  quickly,  by  machinery. 
With  most  machines  it’s  hit  or  miss— very  often 
miss.  You  can  hit  every  time,  never  miss 
a  hill,  do  the  work  better  than  by  hand,^ 
and  plant  easily  from  four  to  seven 
acres  a  day  with  the 


IMPROVED-RQBBINS  POTATO  PLANTER. 

Saves  time  in  the  early  Spring,  when  time  is  worth  more  than 
money.  The  Improved- Bobbins  is  made  by  the  Ivon- Ape  People, 
and  is  described  in  the  Iron- Apr-  Book,  which  wl’l  be  sent  vou  on 

request.  BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102,  CRENLOCH,  N- J 


if  III  JUiJLJLAJ^lJLJJLJLll  1 U  111  iff 


Kraus  Cultivator. 

Pivot-Axles  Move  Automatically 

with  wheels  ;uul  shovels  bva  ^inp.  i  >uoh  r*f  tite  t  '  itley  r.  t  osiest 
irorhi  ng.  simplest  a ml  most  complete  i  i  ii  r  rnJtivotor  made. 
Moving  the  font  levers  mores  the  entire  nut'hene  eitlier  to 

Wr  Amy  Boy  Gan  Work  it* 

Convenient  levers  to  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  to  set  them  any  distant  e 
apart  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  Perfect  row  crop  or  fallow 
worker  for  either  level  or  hilly  farms.  wide  or  narrow  rows. 
Soring  Trin  Shovels  when  desired.  Write  at  onee  for  catalogue. 

THE  AKRON  GUITIVATQR  GO.,  AKRON „  O. 


THE  EMPIRE 


Why  walk 
when  you  can 
ride  without 
increasing 
the  labor  of 
your  team  ? 


WHEEL  HARROW, 

With  Riding  Attachment 
ORIGINAL  AND  NEW. 

The  Riding  Attachment  is  practically  independent 
of  the  Harrow,  and  the  draught  direct  from  the 
evener.  It  overcomes  the  objections  that  exist  in 
other  Spring-Tooth  Harrows, 
and  will  work  in  trash,  stones 
and  soils  where  other  Harrows 
fail. 

Runs  Easily. 

Simple  and  Very  Strong;. 


THE  STANDARD 

HARROW  CO., 

General  Office  and  Works: 

UTICA,  N.  Y.,U.S.  A. 


The  Grant-Ferris  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Rye  Thrasher. 

The  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  in  the  world.  Will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain  in  the  same  time  with  less  power  than  any  machine  built.  Sold 
with  or  without  Stacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Seeder,  Grant’s  Fan  Mill,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  Address  GRANT-FERRIS  CO„  Troy,  N.  Y. 


l  ASPINWALL  I 

i  Corn  and  Bean  * 

__  __  _  _ 

i  DRILL.  t 


f  Hundreds  of  Rural  New  Ytorker  readers  YJ 
are  usingit  now,  and  other  hundreds  would 
if  they  but  knew  its  value.  Unexcelled  for  ?► 

ACCURACY,  DURABILITY  £ 


AND  ECONOMY. 


ILL* 

lars.  A*. 


Cheapest  and  best,  RIDING  COH.Y  I)R 

*  In  the  world.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars. 

£  ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

*  82  Sabin  St.  Jackson,  Mich,  j 


SELF-LOCKING 

Hand  Potato  Planters. 


record: 

EUREKA:  4  acres  and 320 
hills  <19.680  hills)  in  10  hrs.; 
2,590  hills  in  1  hour. 

PING  REE:  4  acres  (19,360 
hills)  in  9  hrs.  48  min.; 
2,106  hills  in  1  hr.  (Hills  3 
ft.  apart  each  way.) 

EUREKA,  31.25;  PIN- 
GREE,  $1:  Patent  Sack, 
60c.  Send  for  free  booklet: 
••Potatoes— How  to  Plant 
Them.” 


GREENVILLE  PLANTER  CO., Greenville, Mich 


COCKERELS  FORICROSSINC. 

It.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Light 
Brahmas,  from  $1  to  $2.  Eggs  from  choice  stock.  $1. 
Rouen  Drakes,  from  $1  up. 

S.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcom,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


rnno  for  Hatching.— B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks;  Buff 
LUUu  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Prize  winners 
at  Watertown  and  Rochester.  Send  for  circular. 

M.  S.  GARDNER,  Evans  Mills.  N.  Y. 


ETsw  T^^b-I^KI>UPP,KS’  Bire“nfl 

I  U A  I  t?rrit?r  dam  registered.  Full 
pedigree  with  each  pup;  very  cheap. 

FEllNDALK  KENNELS.  New  Waterford,  Ohio. 


Gilbert’s  Reliable  Mole  Trap 

Is  the  greatest  mole  destroyer  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Is  simple,  strong  and  durable.  Write 
for  circulars,  prices,  etc.,  to 

THE  GILBERT  TRAP  CO„  Dayton,  O 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


L  NAME  STAMPS. . 


mTTV7-U 


5PR!  N  G  FI  EL  G ,  MASS . 


^ebs^too*-5 

Drlcfiirri** 

OEAOSraKPfoi  Catalogue.  V 

TEHMS. 


11  i  nilO  of  Plank  Save  Timber  and  Cash.  Best. 
Kfi  Knl  \  Cheapest.  Most  Desirable.  JOHN  L, 
U  n  1 1 1 1  o  SHAWVKK  &  BROS.,  Bellefontaine.O 


AfiFNTQ  WANTFn  fornew  Chopping  Knife, 

nULIl  I  O  II  Mil  I  LU  Carpet  Stretcher,  five  other 
Utensilsnceded  in  every  home.  Sell  atsight.  Big  com¬ 
mission.  W.  E.sitterly,75  Washington  St., Auburn, N.Y 


For  Sale 


—Farm  of  190  acres,  1%  mile  from  Bel- 
Held:  good  7-room  house;  large  barn;  700 
fruit  trees;  35  grapes;  good  land,  fine  climate.  Price, 
$2,500.  B.  W.  MANNING,  Belfleld,  Va. 

Farm  fni*  ^ala-4150  acres  of  land  in  the  western 
l  Cl  I  III  IUI  oaic  part  of  Arkansas.  About  half 
of  it  cleared,  the  rest  in  timber.  All  tillable  land. 
Two  tenant  houses  on  the  place.  Five  miles  from 
railroad.  Splendid  for  fruit.  $8  an  acre.  Address 
ADOLPH  KAISER.  Washington,  Franklin  Co.,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.— Farms  and  farm  lands  In  Morrison 
Co.,  Minn.  Wanted  money  to  loan  on  farm  security 
Lyman  Signor, Clerk  Dist. Court.  Little  Falls.  Minn 


Sold  q*  ON  TRIAL 

Imperial 
Pulverizer. 
Clod  Crusher, 
Roller  and 
Leveler. 

Plainly  de- 
scribedin  circu¬ 
lar,  SENT  FREE. 

Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Farmers 
may  try  it 
before  buying. 


VCVCTnilC  PIVOT -AXLE  RIDING 
KtlOlUNt  - CULTIVATOR. - 

A  parallel  beam  movement 
that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Patented  July  31,  1894. 
Eight  beams,  12  shovels. 
Can  be  narrowed  up  for  3*4 
foot  rows.  Write  for  prices. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  YORK,  PA, 


FOR  SALE— Gentleman’s  country  residence,  In 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  12  acres  (24  acres  additional  If 
desired),  elevated,  beautiful  situation.  Address, 
Norman  S.  Platt,  395  Whalley  Av..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 


days. 


F.  C. 


—Farm  of  28  acres,  near  city. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  if  sold  within  sixty 
BRADLEY,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


Q  A  I  p— 550-acre  Farm;  will 
■  ■  V  La  Ci  keep  40  head  stock. 

Fine  Dairy  Farm,  300  acres  hardwood  timber,  near 
cash  market.  Price,  $2,500. 

FRANK  HOWARD,  Box  93,  Ludlow,  Vt, 


Book-keeping 


by  mail  in  16  lessons.  Thorough 
course.  W.G.Chaffee  Oswego, N.Y 


ASTHMA 


|  CURED  SO  STAY  CURED  | 


correspondence  invit¬ 
ed.  No  charge  for  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  curability. 
P.  Harold  Hayes,  H.L. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WHO  CARES  FOR STSSSi" 

We’ll  BUY  A  HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

of  J.  E.  D.  and  make  them  into  I 
Write  for  catalogue.  It’s  FREE.  1 

J.  E.  DAVIS,  835  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


JUb  V/Ul 

CIDER 


HOW  TO  FIND  CUSTOMERS — A  specific  and 
carefully  prepared  list  of  1 ,500  names  and  addresses 
of  suburban  residents  of  Philadelphia,  who  annually 
purchase  Trees,  Plants,  Seeds.  Bulbs,  and  Garden  and 
Greenhouse  Supplies  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  can 
be  secured  at  a  very  moderate  rate  on  application  to 
i _ j  F.  S.  DENISON,  615  Walnut  8t„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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9100.00 

We  are  going  to  round  out  the  present 
subscription  season  by  dividing  $100,  May 
1,  among  all  our  agents  who  send  clubs 
of  five  or  more  subscriptions  on  or  be¬ 
fore  May  1.  This  $100  will  be  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  names  sent 
by  each,  just  as  the  $100  was  divided  in 
the  last  contest.  No  club  of  less  than 
five  will  count,  but  two  six-months  or 
four  three-months  subscriptions  will 
count  as  one  yearly.  The  larger  the 
club,  of  course,  the  larger  the  premium. 
That  is,  if  a  club  of  five  draws  $2,  a  club 
of  ten  would  draw  $4,  and  a  club  of  15, 
$6.  At  this  season,  the  clubs  are  sure  to 
be  small,  but  we  want  to  give  encour¬ 
agement  to  those  who  are  able  to  do  a 
little  for  us,  and  we  are  always  glad  to 
pay  liberally  for  good,  faithful  work. 

NE W  NAMES. 

To  encourage  club  raisers  to  send  new 
names,  we  will  continue  to  send  them  a 
rebate  of  $1  for  every  club  of  five  new 
names.  This  is,  of  course,  extra.  The 
regular  commissions  are,  also,  allowed, 
and  each  name  will  also  count  for  a 
share  of  the  $100  May  1.  Now  the  time 
is  short.  This  is  the  last  chance  this  sea¬ 
son.  Take  a  lively  hand  in  this  contest. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Bulletin  No.  39,  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (Orono),  is  an  eight-page  p.imphlet  con- 

aining  suggestions  about  stock  feeding.  This  is 
an  excellent  little  pamphlet  for  those  who  want 
to  study  out  the  theory  of  compounding  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  different  kinds  of  live  stock. 
Tables  of  analyses  and  other  matters  are  given 
that  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  all  the 
elementary  principles  of  stock  feeding. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  (Geneva), 
in  Bulletin  133,  reviews  experiments  that  have 
been  made  with  spraying  to  prevent  Gooseberry 
mildew.  The  disease  is  described  so  that  almost 
any  one  can  recognize  it.  After  the  most  careful 
tests  with  different  remedies,  the  station  recom¬ 
mends  sulphide  of  potassium  as  the  best  sub¬ 
stance  for  holding  this  mildew  in  check.  The 
potassium  sulphide  may  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  to  two  or  three  gallons  of  water, 
beginning  very  early  in  the  season,  just  as  the 
buds  are  breaking,  and  repeating  about  every 
10  days,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  condition  of 
the  weather. 

The  Wyoming  Experiment  Station  (Laramie) 
has  issued  Bulletin  34,  which  deals  with  Fruit 
Growing  in  Wyoming.  This  pamphlet  of  nearly 
60  pages  is  one  of  the  best  bulletins  that  has  been 
issued  by  our  western  experiment  stations.  It  is 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  shows  in  much  de¬ 
tail  what  Wyoming  fruit  growers  are  trying  to 
accomplish.  It  contaius  reports  from  different 
parts  of  the  State,  all  written  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  easily  understood.  The  conditions  of 
growth  on  those  arid  plains  are  quite  different 
from  those  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  takes  time  to  adapt  our  oldtime  vari¬ 
eties,  or  to  discover  new  ones.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  western  horticulture  should  by  all 
means  obtain  this  bulletin,  and  give  it  a  careful 
reading. 

Bulletin  126  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  gives  a  very  interesting  statement  regarding 
the  small-fruitgrowing  industry  in  that  State. 
Mr.  Jordan,  who  writes  the  bulletin,  has  collected 
an  immense  number  of  statistics  from  all  over 
the  State.  In  fact,  this  bulletin  is  made  up  from 
reports  of  1,376  farmers  who  tell  what  varieties 
they  are  raising,  how  they  handle  the  plants, 
how  they  fight  insects  and  diseases,  and  what 
they  realize  from  the  business.  Regarding  soils 
for  strawberries,  two-thirds  of  the  growers  pre¬ 
fer  a  sandy  soil,  although  the  heavier  soils  give 
larger  average  crops.  The  sandy  soils  are  ear¬ 
lier  and  easier  to  work,  and  this  seems  to  be 
greatly  in  their  favor. 

As  to  varieties  in  the  State  at  large,  Gandy 
seems  preeminently  adapted  to  the  heavier  and 
moist  land.  In  many  parts  of  the  southern  sec¬ 
tion  where  the  ground  is  very  wet,  Gandy  is 
almost  the  only  variety  grown.  The  following 
list  shows  the  10  varieties  most  largely  grown 
through  the  entire  State:  Gandy,  Isabella,  Bu- 
bach,  Warfield,  Sharpless,  Haverland,  Pearl, 
Wilson,  Chas.  Downing,  Victor  Hugo. 

Nearly  97  per  cent  of  the  growers  who  report, 
set  their  plants  in  the  Spring,  although  it  is  said 
that  the  strawberries  can  be  transplanted  at 
almost  any  time  of  the  year  except  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  hard  or  covered  with  snow. 
Only  28  per  cent  of  the  growers  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  mulch  the  berries  during  the 
Winter,  though  most  of  those  in  the  northern 
part  follow  this  practice.  The  majority  of  north¬ 
ern  growers  used  barnyard  manure,  while  only 
one-third  of  the  southern  growers  use  manure 
alone.  Most  of  the  users  of  fertilizer  seem  to  be 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  State. 
Yields  range  from  300  to  9,000  quarts  per  acre, 
the  average  being  about  2,700  quarts.  The  aver¬ 


age  cost  per  acre  of  cultivating,  manuring  and 
mulching  is  $44.53  for  the  northern  section,  165.39 
in  the  central  section,  and  $47.57  in  the  south,  the 
heaviest  expense,  both  for  cultivating  and  manur¬ 
ing  being  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  The  aver¬ 
age  value  of  an  acre  of  strawberries  for  1893, 
after  deducting  cost  of  cultivation,  manuring 
and  mulching,  was  $176.82  per  acre,  or  6.4  cents 
per  quart,  based  on  the  average  yield. 

For  raspberries,  light  soil  is  preferred  for  the 
blackcaps,  and  richer,  moist  soil  for  the  red 
sorts.  Regarding  varieties,  the  five  sorts  most 
largely  grown  are  Turner,  Brandy  wine,  Cuthbert, 
Souhegan  and  Pioneer.  As  a  rule,  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  raspberries  are  grown  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  of  strawberries.  Regarding  yields, 
the  average  of  173  growers  for  1894  was  1,204 
quarts  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  blackcaps 
reported  by  58  growers  in  New  York  State  given 
is  2,493  quarts  per  acre ;  56  growers  of  red  raspber¬ 
ries  give  an  average  of  2,201  quarts  per  acre.  The 
average  cost  of  cultivating  and  manuring  rasp¬ 
berries  averages,  for  the  entire  State,  $27.93  per 
acre.  Average  returns,  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  cultivating  and  manuring,  are  $91.95  per  acre. 

Similar  figures  and  information  are  given  re¬ 
garding  blackberries,  currants  and  gooseberries. 
While  gooseberries  are  not  very  largely  grown 
in  New  Jersey,  it  appears  that  a  few  growers 
are  making  returns  from  them.  An  average  of  17 
growers  show  a  net  value  of  $139.83  per  acre  for 
the  crop.  An  average  of  31  growers  of  currants 
shows  net  returns  of  $145.49  per  acre.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  gives  many  practical  suggestions  regarding 
the  culture  and  care  of  small  fruits.  We  notice 
that,  in  suggesting  a  home  mixture  of  fertilizers 
for  fruit  culture,  the  well-known  formula  of  even 
parts  by  weight  of  ground  bone,  acid  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash  is  given.  This  is  an  easy 
mixture  to  make,  and  while  it  is  rather  high  in 
potash  for  some  soils,  on  the  whole,  we  consider 
it  a  safe  formula  for  most  small  fruit  growers. 


Corn 


responds  readily  to  proper  fer¬ 
tilization. 


Larger  crops,  fuller  ears  and 
larger  grain  are  sure  to  result 


THE  MAPES  FERTILIZERS. 

HIGH  STANDARD  FULLY  MAINTAINED. 

Official  Analyses  of  the  Mapes  Manures  at  the  CONNECTICUT 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION, 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Director,  the  Oldest 
Station  in  the  Country. 


1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 


1897. 


ISO! 


Ammonia. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Potash. 

4.76 

10.40 

7.70 

4.14 

11.48 

5.00 

4.78 

10.04 

6.10 

5.53 

10.72 

6.39 

5.18 

12.66 

6.82 

5.18 

12.11 

7.75 

4.72 

11.10 

7.39 

4.67 

13.07 

7.50 

4.84 

12.82 

6.78 

4.65 

11.47 

7.17 

4.74 

10.76 

7.32 

4.85 

9.59 

7.45 

4.56 

9.66 

7.45 

4.83 

9.93 

7.55 

4.77 

9.33 

8.12 

4.68 

10.36 

8.60 

4.46 

10.64 

7.28 

4.83 

10.11 

7.42 

4.78 

10.00 

7.21 

8  to  10 

6  to  8 

n  Manure. 

3.40 

11.29 

6.56 

.3  to  3.50 

10  to  12 

6  to  7 

1  Vine 

Manure. 

2.62  . 

7.89 

12.67 

2  to  3 

7  to  9 

10  to  12 

from  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  7%  actual 


Potash 


The  Mapes  Crass  and  Crain  Top-Dressing  Manure 


1897... .  6.38  7.15  7.30 

Guarantee .  6  to  7  6  to  8  7  to  8 


The  Mapes  Complete  Manure  for  General  Use. 


1897 .  4.37  11.07  4.88 

Guarantee .  4  to  5  10  to  12  4  to  5 


[From  The  American  Agriculturist .] 


Our  books  are  free  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Star  Potato  Special. 

HIGH  GRADE. 

Ammonia.  \>A  per  cent. 

Available  Phosphoric  Acid,  5  per  cent. 

Potash,  K20,  7  per  cent. 

Only  $21  per  ton  delivered.  We  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer. 

PHELPS  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Phelps,  N.Y. 


Canada  Unleached  j*  %  m  w— .  rw 

Hardwood  .AV  a—-. 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


r«e4ili-VAF^“  HiK"est  Grades  at  lowest  prices. 
rcrilllACla  HUBBARD*  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  tor  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK,  PA. 


PRIZE-WINNING 

POTATOES 

Most  all  gardeners  and  produce  growers  de- 
1  sire  fine  potatoes;  if  they  used  good  Fertilizers, 
i  they  would  have  moregeneral  success.  Be  one 

;  and usiri8e  “PHELPS  POTATO 
SPECIAL  FERTILIZER,” 

1  n°t  the  cheap  kind,  for  “cheap”  grades  mean 
i  poor  crops,  but  the  sort  that  Is  good  value  be- 
i  cause  i  t  helps  produce  fine  potatoes.  Guaranteed 
1  :  Nitrogen,  2  per  cent.;  Avail.  Phos. 

,  Add,  fi  percent.;  Potash  K20.  10  per  cent.  ph«-, 
DM  per  TON  DELIVERED,  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 
Lxtra  discount  on  car  lots.  Prices  quoted  on 
1  special  mixtures.  Don’t  delay.  Write  to-day. 

PHELPS  FERTILIZER  CO., 

=PRELPS,  N.  Y.~  ~ 


Profits 


of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied /or  “ Home  Mixing." 


The  Mapes  Manures  are  complete  fertilizers  of  the  very  highest  grade,  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  their  use  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  skill,  ability, 
and  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture.  Prof.  Mapes  has  been  foremost  in 
bringing  the  fertilizer  trade  to  its  present  high  standard.  The  most  intelligent 
farmers  and  the  largest  consumers  of  fertilizers  now  feel  that  they  can  afford  to 
buy  the  Mapes  Manures  because  of  their  quality  as  demonstrated  by  results  in  the 
field. 


The  only  security  at  present  consists  in  buying  of  thoroughly  trustworthy  and 
intelligent  partiks,  and  giving  a  wide  berth  to  organic  nitrogen,  which  is  suspiciously 
cheap ,  and  cannot  be  identified  as  to  its  source  and  nature.  There  is,  however,  I 
believe,  a  sure  means  of  determining  the  value  of  organic  nitrogen,  which  experi¬ 
ment  stations  can  employ.  This  is  simply  to  take  the  testimony  of  the  plant  itself  as 
to  whether  the  nitrogen  of  a  given  fertilizer  is  able  to  nourish  vegetation  satisfac¬ 
torily  or  not. — Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

WORKS  AT  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Office :  Central  Building,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  2PSatfKDDEc^7if^  ftg- 

O  S  F*E:R  I  T  Y  comes  to  the  PARMER] 

THAT  USES  OUR  POPULAR  AND  WELL-MADE 

FERTILIZERS 

Analysis  and  prices  mailed  on  application. 

A  GOOD  FARMER  AGENT  wanted  in  every  township. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


POTATOES 
TRUCK  1 
CORN 
OATS 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Farmers  be  Wise,  Deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  pen  ct.  on  your  Fertilizers 
You  Save  Salesman’s  Expenses  and  Agent's  Front. 

Analysis.  Phos.  Acid,  Ammonia,  Aetna!  Potash. 

_  _  _  „  Percent.  Percent  Percent 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . .  22  to  25  4  toft  .  *32.00  per  ton 

Four  Fold  Fertilizer . .  9  to  10  2  to  3  2  to  3  16.00 

Smoky  City  ‘  . .  8  to  10  l^to2^  to  2 %  13.00  * 

Big  Bonanza  “  9  to  10  2%  to  4  toft  30.00  M 

Potato  Special  “  9  to  10  8^  to  4^  6  to  7  33.00  « 

t Tobacco  Special  “  11  to  12  3to4  4toft  31.00  •* 

Bone  and  Meat .  . .  13  to  15  4  toft  . .  18.00  * 

Forsamplesand  pamphlet,  write  WALKER  STRATMAN  &  CO.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittaburg.  Pa. 
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Farmers!  One  Question! 

In  view  of  what  it  has  done  for  others,  can  you  afford  to  go  through  another  season  without 

HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 

CLOC  WEEDS  and  CULTIVATOR 


READ  THE  TESTIMONY: 


Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hai„lock  <fc  Son,  York,  Pa.  Whitesboro,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen— Last  season  I  used  one  of  your  Success  Anti-clog  Weeders.  Bought 
it  of  my  brother,  It.  H.  Jones,  and  I  wish  to  let  you  know  how  rnu<Hi  pleased  I  am  with 
the  Weeder.  One  of  my  neighbors  was  afraid  to  buy,  but  he  was  not  afraid  to  borrow. 
He  borrowed  mine  and  said  lie  went  over  his  turnips  with  it  and  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  Weeder  and  the  good  work  it  did. 

For  myself  I  can  say  a  great  deal  of  my  corn— never  saw  a  hoe  in  the  field  during 
the  entire  season.  One  piece  I  planted  a  little  too  thick;  so  when  it  was  about  one 
foot  high  I  wished  to  thin  it  out  so  it  would  ear  better.  So  I  took  the  Weeder  and 
started  in  ;  went  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  and  every  other  way  that  I  could  drive  my 
horse,  thinking  it  might  break  off  some  of  the  stalks ;  but  1  can  safely  say  that  I  did 
not  break  off  two  stalks  in  the  whole  field. 

Before  I  had  commenced  to  use  my  Weeder  many  of  my  neighbors  thought 
that  it  would  tear  up  the  corn  and  potatoes.  But  after  they  had  seen 
me  give  it  this  thorough  trial  they  were  convinced  that  it  would 
not  harm  the  corn  in  the  least.  The  fact  is,  1  am  sure  the 
.  Weeder  will  not  injure  any  crop  grown  on  the  farm.  It 

is  very  important,  however,  that 
the  Weeder  be  started  early.  If  the 
weeds  are  allowed  to  get*  a  good 
start  the  Weeder  will  simply  cul¬ 
tivate  them,  as  it  does  the  crop. 
Yours  truly,  W.  B.  Jones. 


Center,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son, 

Gentlemen— How  about  the  price  of  your  Weeder 
for  the  coming  season?  Is  it  the  same  as  last 
year  ?  1  intend  to  sell  quite  a  good  many.  I  used  the 
Weeder  I  purchased  of  you  last  year  on  everything 
I  raised,  including  even  onions,  and  it  worked  to  per¬ 
fection  on  everything.  I  can  honestly  say  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  $50,  if  I  could  not  get  another  just  like  it. 

Yours  truly,  T.  B.  NICHOLS. 


Beware  of 
lnfr  1  ngemeii  ts 


Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  <fc  Son,  York.  Pa.  Morley,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs — Your  favor  of  recent  date,  wishing  to  know  if  I  am  going  to  handle 
the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  the  coming  season  received.  I  certainly  am  if  you  will 
permit  me  to,  and  I  Intend  to  push  them  for  all  they  are  worth. 

I  let  my  Weeder  go  wherever  the  farmers  wanted  to  try  it,  and  they  all  pronounced 
it  a  grand  success;  declared  that  it  did  fine  work.  The  Weeder  that  I  kept  for  my  own 
use  I  would  not  take  820  for  if  I  could  not  get  another  just  like  it. 

I  sold  one  Weeder  to  a  neighbor  near  by  very  late  in  the  season,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  he  did  with  it.  He  planted  one  acre  of  potatoes  quite  late,  and  lie  tended 
them  entirely  with  the  Weeder  until  he  went  to  hill  them  up,  and  spent  but  five  hours 
work  all  told  on  the  acre  of  potatoes.  He  told  me  he  kept  the  time  carefully  that 
he  spent  in  cultivating  them.  Said  he  started  the  Weeder  before  they  were  up,  and 
went  over  the  potatoes  frequently.  Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Hardin. 

Russellvilk,  Ark.,  December  24th,  1897. 

“I  had  the  best  of  success  with  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator.  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  never  used  a  tool  thatequalled  it  in  young  cotton  and  corn. 
I  saved  half  of  the  hoeing  and  plowing  by  running  the  Weeder.  I  beat  all  my  neigh¬ 
bors  raising  corn,  and  equalled  any  of  them  in  producing  cotton,  with  half  the  expense. 
Several  neighbors  say  they  want  one.  I  want  the  agency  for  Pope  and  Yell  counties, 
not  just  for  1898,  but  until  all  the  farmers  get  one.  They  will  all  be  sure  to  buy  sooner 
or  later.”  B.  H.  Allen. 


Write  for  full  information. 


The  first  order  from  your  town  will  secure  special  price  and  agency. 

Be  sure  to  give  name  of  County.  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  BOX  805  ,  YORK,  PA. 


Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa.  Irwin,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs — I  intend  to  sell  just  as  many  Weeders  as  I  can  this  Spring.  I  bought 
one  last  Spring  for  my  own  use  and  they  are  certainly  a  complete  success,  and  I  would 
not  think  of  farming  withoutone.  Last  Spring,  in  April,  I  contracted  to  cut  and  haul 
to  the  saw  mill  a  lot  of  lumber;  so  I  took  all  my  men  away,  leaving  only  my  fourteen 
year  old  boy  on  the  farm.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did.  He  took  the  entire  care 
of  thirty-five  acres  of  corn  and  twelve  acres  of  potatoes,  working  both  crops  entirely 
with  the  Weeder,  and  I  never  saw  a  finer  crop  In  my  life. 

The  secret  of  Success  in  using  your  Weeder  is  to  start  it  early,  before  anything 
grows,  and  keep  the  soil  stirred  so  no  weeds  will  grow.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  farm 
without  a  Weeder,  and  all  will  own  one  just  as  soon  as  they  realize  its  value. 

Yours  truly,  Hezekiah  Gongamere. 


,  m  m  *** 

sSTigSStS 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESA  I,M  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VK  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  INGF.RSOLL,  246  IMymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


TEAS -COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set.  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  TltEE,  with  20 
pounds  00c.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mail 
20  pounds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  and  83  Vesey  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 


HARROWS. 

Wheel  and  Lever,  Wood 
Frame,  and  Plain  Steel 
Frame,  Spring-Tooth 
Harrows. 


Farqahar  Keystone  Com  Planter 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  jnost 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 

world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  OC  . 
YORK,  PA. 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FINE  MANURE 


Only ,  Is  available  as  Plant  F ood. 

•h  depends  therefore  upon  the  mechanical  condition 
namire.  It  should  bo  thoroughly  fined  and  evenly 
to  nroduce  the  best  results. 


...KEMP’S... 


Manure  Spreader 

la  the  only  machine  known  to  man  that  will  do  both  and 
do  It  better  and  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand, 

Has  Stood  the  Test  of  IB  Years 

and  daily  grows  in  popular  favor.  Send  lor  catalogue 
and  “Treatise  on  Manure.”  FREE  to  inquirers, 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO., 

Box  SB  Syracuse,  M.  Y. 


This  is  our 
New  No.  9 

The  object  In  building  It  has  been  to  con¬ 
struct  the  simplest  mower  com¬ 
mensurate  with  good  work 

and  durability. 


CHAIN  GEAR 


Cuts  5 
and  6  feet. 


MOWER 


Mo  Side  Draft— the 
line  of  draft  Is  from 
the  center  of  greatest 
_  resistance.  High  broad 

faced  drive  wheels  afford  perfect  trac¬ 
tion  and  power.  Better  ask  for  our  cat¬ 
alogue  embracing  Mowers,  Binders, > 
Reapers,  Rakes,  Disk  Cultivators 
and  Harrows,  etc.,  before  you  buy. 


The  power  is  applied  with  a  chain 
from  a  largo  powerful  sprocket  attached  to 
the  main  axle.  The  gearing  Is  all  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  axle.  This  allows  the  use  of  a  long  de¬ 
tachable  bearing  crank  shaft.  A  long  crank  shaft  fs 
the  salvation  of  any  mower.  We  use  a  Solid  Piece 
main  Frame.  We  use  our  own 

Perfect  Roller  Bearings, 

thus  reducing  the  draft  to  the  minimum.  The 
foot  lift  in  conjunction  with  the  carrying  spring 
enables  the  driver  to  easily  lift  the  bar  to  any  desired 
1  height))-  passes  over  all  ordinary  obstacles.  We  use 
serrated  guard  pi  ates  on  al  1  mowers 
they  greatly  increase  the 
cutting  ability.. 


The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


—  i 


THE  DANIELS’  NEW  PLOW  SULKY 


will  work 
equally  as 
well  on 
rough  stony 

land  as  on  the  Western  prairies.  It  is  unlike  any  other  sulky  In 
the  world.  Can  be  attached  to  any  common  walking  plow  in  five 
minutes'  time,  and  is  warranted  not  to  increase  the  draft  one 
pound.  So  simple  a  child  strong  enough  to  drive  a  team  can 
operateit.  Will  turn  a  square  corner  without  raising  the  plow. 
The  only  plow  made  with  a  foot  lever  to  start  the  point  of  plow 
abruptly  in  the  ground  or  elevate  It  to  skim  over  the  top  of  fast 
stones,  around  roots,  etc.  We  also  have 

THE  BEST  STEEL  LAND  ROLLER 

in  the  world,  with  or  without  Grass  Seeder,  and  at  the  same 
prices  that  cast  iron  and  wood  rollers  are  sold. 

Write  us  for  circulars  and  price  list.  \Tours  truly, 


E.  B.  DANIELS  &  CO.,  Box  II,  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Cultivate  the  Soil? 


Agents  Wanted. 
Illustrated  pamphlet 
FREE. 


We  mean  really  cul^»,  ,e  it,  with  a  tool  that  crushes, 


lifts,  pulverizes,  tqb 
weeds,  promoting 


/C  II,  »»  IbW  l/uau  Gl  UOUCCj 

and  levels  It,  destroying  all 
pillary 
i  perfei 

ME  PULVERIZING 
IVI  t  HARROW 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

soil, 


-  ' 

ioes  all  of  this  every  where,  in  every 
'v^'every  time. 

Is  made  entirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  Iron-  practically  In¬ 
destructible.  At  $ 8.00  and  up 

it  is  the  cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth . 

to  be  returned  ut  my  expense  If  not 
ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 


N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  n II A  AIC  U  II I C II  Cnlft  Ull).  Millington,  New  Jersey  nnd 
’  Hard  at  distributing  points  UUAIVC  Vli  lUAOIl,  OUIB  mil,  80  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Columbia  Plows. 


plow  is  best  for  side  hill  land,  or  for  plowing  flat  lar 
without  a  “  dead  furrow.”  H; 
automatic  lock  and  jointer.  \V 


make  our  cast¬ 
ings  of  entirely 
new  charcoal 
iron  from  our  own  mines — no  scrap  iron.  That’s  why 
our  shares  outwear  three  of  any  other  make.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  them.  Send  for  circular. 


COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

Copake  Iron  Works  (Columbia  Co.),  New  York. 
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NEW  ECONOMY  AT  ROCKLAND  FARM. 

FAIR  PROFIT  AT  HOARDING  H  O  R  8  E  8  . 

Such  Boarders  Eat  Up  Waste  Fodder. 

I  began  farming  about  four  years  ago  with  an  in¬ 
debtedness  of  $3,000,  and  if  any  one  thinks  that  he  is 
about  to  read  how,  in  four  years,  I  paid  off  $3,000  by 
means  of  the  economy  that  is  practiced  at  Rockland 
Farm,  I  greatly  regret  to  say  that  he  is  mistaken  ;  for 
my  indebtedness  last  Fall,  as  far  as  1  can  figure  up, 
will  amount  to  just  $3,000.  Still  one  tires  of  reading 
uninterrupted  successes,  and  perhaps  the  tale  of  my 
wrestlings  with  farm  economy,  with  so  far  such  limited 
success,  may  not  prove  unprofitable. 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  for  any  man  to  economize 
on  a  farm  is  to  get  the  land  rich.  He  must  be  able  jO 
raise  big  crops,  or  he  cannot  hope  to  succeed,  and  he 
must  get  his  land  in  condition  to  raise  big  crops  even 
though  it  does  cost  money  that  he  has  not.  I  used  to 
think  that  the  way  to  economize  was  to.  curtail  the 
outlay  instead  of  increasing  the  income,  and  I  used 
South  Carolina  rock  instead  of  raw  bone.  I  now  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  liberal  use  of  good  fertilizer  or  manure,  and 
I  am  practicing  what  I  preach.  If  it  land  me  in  the 
poorhouse,  I  may  be  held  up  as  an  object-lesson,  but 
anyway  I  expect  to  keep  on  until  I  have  to  stop. 

My  conversion  to  the  idea  that  the  essentia.,  of  suc¬ 
cessful  farming  is  rich  land  was  due  to  a  r.emaik  let 
fall  by  the  editor  of  The  R-.  N.-Y.,  so  he  is,  in  a 
measure,  responsible  for  my  success  or  failure.  After 
becoming  converted,  the  first  question  was  how  to  sret 
the  land  rich.  I  thought  over  the  idea  some  time,  and 
finally  borrowed  $300,  bought  eight  steers,  and  fed 
them  three  months.  As  a  result,  I  received  for  them 
$40  more  than  I  had  paid,  out  of  which  I  had  to  pay 
for  feed,  labor  and  interest  on  the  money.  This  was 
partly  due  to  my  inexperience  as  a  cattle  feeder,  partly 
due  to  the  market,  which  was  on  when  I  bought  and 
off  when  1  sold,  and  partly  due  to  my  being  cheated, 
both  when  I  bought  and  sold.  This  sickened  me  of 
cattle  feeding.  While  the  gain  in  weight  had  been 
enough  to  encoui’age  me  in  the  belief  that  I  could  be 
a  successful  feeder,  yet  too  much  depended  upon  the 
buying  and  selling.  Then  I  tried  boarding  horses, 
anil  my  second  Winter  I  had  29,  thelfigures  for  which 
are  as  follows : 

75  barrels  of  corn . . . 

2,000  bundles  of  fodder  (bought  from  a  neighbor) ....  40  uu 

3  tons  of  hay  at  . .  . .  n0 

One-half  ton  linseed  meal .  1,1 


proceeds  to  haul  it  in,  and  when  he  leaves  the  fodder 
to  stand  out  in  the  weather,  it  seems  to  me  that  just  as 
much  of  a  mistake  is  made  as  when  the  hay  is  left  out. 
I  have  used  a  lot  of  bright  wheat  straw  ;  I  run  it 


A  THOROUGHBRED  BOARDER.  103. 

through  the  cutter,  mix  it  with  the  cut  fodder,  and 
the  horses  will  eat  it  just  as  clean  as  they  do  the  fod¬ 
der.  Cut  and  piled  by  itself,  they  will  not  eat  it,  but 
when  it  is  mixed  with  the  fodder,  it  absorbs  some  of 


Received  from  board  of  29  horses 
Balance 


■$215  75 
486  00 


.  $271  25 

)ut  of  this  balance,  must  come  the  price  of  nearly  all 
ihe  fodder  that  I  raised  myself.  The  rest 
s  clear  profit,  for  I  attended  to  them  my¬ 
self,  hiring  no  extra  labor,  and  if  any  one 
,vants  any  items  about  wintering  horses, 

[  think  I  can  help  him. 

If  there  is  any  secret  in  wintering  horses 
cheaply  it  is  in  using  unsalable  feed.  I 
io  not  by  any  means  mean  musty  hay  or 
any  other  feed  that  is  not  wholesome,  but 
the  feed  found  on  nearly  every  farm  that 
is  perfectly  nutritious,  but  is  not  salable. 

The  stubble  fields  are  cut  in  the  fall,  and 
if  this  is  carefully  cured,  it  makes  the 
best  kind  of  feed  for  horses,  and  it  is  by 
turning  this  kind  of  feed  into  cash  by 
feeding  it  to  horses  rather  than  letting  it 
rot  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  any 
money  in  feeding  horses.  If  the  corn  fod¬ 
der  is  allowed  to  stand  out  in  the  field 
until  a  convenient  season  arrives  for  its 
transportation  to  the  barn,  some  of  it  is 
likely  to  stay  pretty  late  before  it  comes  finally  to 
shelter.  I  believe  that  three  tons  of  good  fodder  run 
through  a  cutter  are  equal  to  at  least  two  of  hay.  If 
any  man  has  two  tons  of  hay  in  the  field,  he  at  once 


HAPPY  WINTER  BOARDERS  CAUGHT  NAPPING.  Flo.  104. 

the  scent  of  the  fodder,  and  thereby  acquires  that 
quality  too  little  thought  of— palatability.  Give  a 
horse  all  he  wants  of  any  rough  feed,  no  matter  how 
rough  it  is,  if  only  it  be  cured  right,  and  he  will  need 


ICE  WAGON  HORSES  ON  WINTER  VACATION.  Fig.  105. 

little  corn  or  other  grain  to  keep  him  going.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Nature  puts  in  all  of  her  forage  plants 
enough  to  keep  any  animal,  only  we  let  most  of  the 
substance  get  away  from  us  by  improper  handling  on 


our  part.  A  field  of  weedy  hay,  if  lett  until  the  stalks 
are  like  wood,  is  not  of  much  use  ;  but  if  cut  early  and 
cured,  it  makes  a  nice  change  for  the  horse.  But  when 
working  under  the  idea  of  saving  grain,  there  must  be 
no  idea  of  saving  roughage.  The  horse  must  have  an 
abundance,  for  if  we  economize  at  both  ends,  we  will 
have  a  poor  horse,  which  is  mighty  poor  economy. 

One  of  the  greatest  helps  in  utilizing  corn  fodder  is 
a  cutter.  Fed  long,  a  horse  will  leave  the  husk,  part 
of  the  blades  and  the  greater  part  of  the  stalk  ;  cut, 
he  will  eat  the  husk,  all  the  blades  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  stalk,  and  the  convenience  in  handling 
both  feed  and  manure  will  pay  for  all  the  labor  of  cut¬ 
ting.  I  do  enjoy  giving  a  horse  a  bushel  basket  of  cut 
fodder,  knowing  that  I  am  saving  just  that  much  good 
Timothy  hay,  and  the  horse  enjoys  it  as  much  as  I  do. 

Oil  Meal  for  Horses. — The  chemists  tell  us  that 
oil  meal  contains  a  large  proportion  of  hair-making 
elements,  and  for  that  reason,  I  always  try  to  let  the 
horses  have  some  every  Spring  when  they  make  their 
new  coats.  I  have  never  found  anything  that  would 
equal  oil  meal  for  making  a  glossy  coat.  Besides  this, 
for  horses,  I  have  used  it  only  for  its  laxative  effect, 
believing  that  I  was  repaid  for  its  use  by  its  keeping 
the  bowels  in  good  condition.  I  have  never  made  it  a 
part  of  a  regular  ration  for  the  entire  year.  J  or 
colts,  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  of  grains.  I  have 
two  that  I  am  boarding  that  have  been  fed  on  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  oil  meal  and  four  parts  bran  (by 
weight),  and  their  growth  and  condition  are  all  that 
could  be  desired.  They  get  12  pounds  a  day  of  the 
mixture,  which  gives  them  2  1-5  pounds  a  day  of  the 
oil  meal.  This  is  the  largest  quantity  I  have  ever  fed 
horses,  and  only  the  most  beneficial  results  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  Oil  meal  must  be  used  with  caution.  A  horse 
weighing  1,200  pounds  would  not  stand  as  much  as 
these  colts  get,  if  it  is  begun  at  once  with  such  a  large 
feed.  I  prefer  mixing  with  bran.  Corn  is  my  main¬ 
stay,  and  I  want  as  much  muscle-making  feed  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  balance  it. 

Finally,  the  horse  wants  comfortable  quarters.  Give 
him  a  box-stall  in  which  he  can  turn  around,  lie  down 
and  take  things  easy,  and  keep  plenty  of  wheat  straw 
or  leaves  in  his  stall  for  his  bed.  He  enjoys  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed  as  much  as  his  master,  and  will  pay  for 
it  by  keeping  in  better  condition.  P.  B.  crosby. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  wish  to  give  all  sides  to  the  oil-meal 
question.  Here  is  a  note  from  W.  W.  Latta,  of  In¬ 
diana,  who  has  fed  a  great  many  horses  :  “  The  farm¬ 
ers’  organizations  here  bought  and  fed  at  various 
periods  four  car-loads  of  old-process  oil  meal.  I  used 
a  little  over  four  tons.  It  was  fed  to  all 
kinds  of  stock,  and  with  the  various  kinds 
of  grains  used.  No  member  that  I  know 
of  ever  attempted  to  keep  records  by 
weighing  feed  and  animals  at  stated 
periods  to  determine  the  relative  cost  and 
gain.  All  members  experimented  more  or 
less  in  its  use,  and  kept  as  careful  watch 
as  possible  as  to  results.  Much  time  was 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  matter, 
and  for  a  long  time,  members  differed  in 
opinion  as  much  as  possible,  but  after  two 
or  three  seasons’  trial,  we  came  gradually 
together  in  view  of  the  matter.  The  final 
conclusion  was  that  animals  do  not  like  it 
and  will  seldom  eat  it  until  they  learn  to 
relish  it  by  its  being  constantly  where 
they  must  eat  it  to  get  the  other  food,  and 
that  it  agrees  with  all  kinds  of  stock  and 
poultry  fed  as  an  appetizer.  No  one  of  us 
ever  fed  more  than  one  pint  to  a  cow  or 
horse  at  a  meal,  and  no  one  ever  saw  any  bad  effects 
from  its  use.  It  seemed  to  combine  well  as  a  feed 
with  corn,  oats  and  bran,  most  preferring  it  with  corn, 
because  it  was  laxative  like  bran.  But  animals  fed 
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the  other  feeds  without  the  oil  meal  did  well,  too,  and 
especially  if  quite  a  portion  of  bran  and  oats  was  used, 
so  that,  while  the  meal  seemed  to  agree  with  all 
things,  its  benefits  were  not  apparent  to  the  eye  ;  or 
if.  as  in  some  eases,  there  was  an  apparent  benefit,  it 
did  not  justify  the  expense.  At  length,  we  came  to 
the  united  conclusion,  that  oil  meal  was  not  necessary 
to  the  health  of  our  animals,  and  that  it  cost  more 
than  it  was  worth  as  feed  or  an  appetizer,  and  none  is 
now  used  here  that  1  know  of.  My  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience  corresponds  with  the  ‘  Ruling  of  the  Court  ’, 
and  to  detail  it  would  be  to  repeat.”  — 


Do  you  use  yard  manures?  No,  for  I  have  none. 

If  you  had,  would  you  broadcast  your  grass  field  ? 
No,  it  kills  out  so  much  of  the  stand,  and  makes  the 
grass  coarse  and  light  weight.  The  only  place  to  use 
yard  manures  upon  a  grass  field  is  when  it  is  taken 
up  for  reseeding. 


April  2 

THE  USE  OF  UME  IN  SEEDING. 

HOW,  WI1KN  AND  WHERE  TO  U8E  IT. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Smith,  of  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  like 
many  other  dairy  farmers,  has  had  trouble  in  seeding 
to  Timothy  and  clover.  The  soil  seemed  in  fair  con- 


a 


many  views 
some,  I  have 


" INTENSE  CULTIVATION”  OF  GRASS. 

A  BOILED-DOWN  EDITION  OF  MB.  CLARK’S  METHOD. 

[Extracts  from  a  lecture  given  before  the  Milford  Grange, 
October  26,  1897,  upon  Grass  Culture,  by  George  M.  Clark.] 

I  here  are  many  theories  and  no  theories  about  grass 
culture.  The  range  covers  plowing  deep,  shallow  and 
but  little,  if  any ;  harrowing  with  disks,  springs, 
spikes,  and  not  at  all  ;  and  as  to  leveling,  that  is 
seldom  heard  of.  (Irass  is  sown  with  all  sorts  of  com¬ 
pounds,  and  left  to  grow  up  through  bowlders,  yard 
manure,  clumps  of  weeds,  old  hay,  bogs  of  turf,  etc., 
together  with  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  it  is  seldom  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  only  English  grass  grown  upon 
newly-sown  field  comes  up  with  the  first  sowing. 

We  might  liken  the  grass  field  unto  the  human 
family.  If  they  are  to  have  a  long  and  successful  life, 
they  must  be  kept  clean  ;  we  must  be  thorough  in 
this,  the  cleaner  the  better.  There  are 
concerning  grass  culture ;  you  have 
others. 

I  would  prefer  moist  land,  as  that  is  the  best  for 
grass.  I  will  deal  with  a  plain  field  covered  with  stiff 
turf,  and  commence  the  work  July  1.  I  would  take 
a  pair  of  1,000  to  1,200-pound  horses,  a  24-inch-bladed 
revolving  disk  plow,  a  six-foot-bladed  disk  harrow,  a 
Cutaway  smoothing  harrow  and  a  grass  hoe  or  under- 
ground  rake.  In  July.  I  would  plow  it  four  times  and 
harrow  it  four  times.  In  August,  I  would  plow  it 
twice,  harrow  it  eight  times,  level  it  four  times,  and 
use  the  grass  hoe  one  day  with  one  horse.  September 
1,  after  cultivating  two  months,  I  would  sow  it  to  rye 
or  Crimson  clover,  and  April  20.  with  the  revolving 
plow  and  disk  harrow,  most  thoroughly  mix  the  rye 
or  clover  with  the  surface,  and  then  sow  oats  with 
200  pounds  of  oat  fertilizer.  July  1,  or  when  the  oats 
are  in  the  milk,  I  would  cut  them  for  hay  ;  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  ought  to  make  a  large  crop.  Then  commence 
again  with  the  revolving  plow,  bladed  harrow  and 
smoother,  and  go  over  it  three  times  each  week  until 
September  1,  and  with  the  grass  hoe  wherever  neces- 
saiy.  I  would  thus  make  the  land  clean,  true,  and  in 
perfect  condition,  at  which  time  I  would  sow  1(5  quarts 


How  long  should  a  field  run  before  reseeding  ?  From  flition’  yet,  somehow,  the  little  plants  would  not  live, 
five  to  seven  years. 

(  an  grass  be  cultivated  for  a  long  period  upon  the 
same  field  ?  \  es,  indefinitely.  Sixty  days’  time  is 

ample  to  tear  up  and  destroy  all  vegetation  upon  a  well 
cultivated  field,  and  that  can  be  done  between  June 
and  September.  The  last  field  which  I  tried  in  that 
way  yielded  over  six  tons  upon  its  best  acre  in  one 
crop  10  months  after  it  was  sown. 

How  many  times  would  you  stir  the  soil  in  culti¬ 
vating  an  acre  as  you  have  described?  The  plow 
disks  would  enter  the  ground  six  to  eight  inches,  and 
pass  through  each  inch  of  its  surface  four  times.  The 
harrow  disks  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  and  pass 
through  each  inch  at  least  10  times,  and  the  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  teeth  16  times  through  each  inch,  so  that 
every  inch  of  land  will,  during  the  process  which  I 
have  described,  have  at  least  30  sharp  blades  pass 
through  it. 

Do  you  think  it  pays  ?  I  know  that  it  will  double 
the  crop. 

Have  you  ever  figured  to  know  about  the  cost  of  bushel  of  oats,  three-fourths  bushel  of  barley,  one-half 
this  intense  cultivation?  Yes,  and  I  will  now  give  bushel  of  Canada  peas,  and  seeded  with  1 2  quarts  of 
you  the  results  of  the  acre  which  I  have  previously  Timothy  and  clover  seed,  half  and  half,  to  the  acre, 
described j:  _  ‘  The  grain  was  a  good  crop,  but  the  main  thing  I  was 

after  was  the  clover,  and  I  have  it. 


Mt.  Smith  became  interested  in  reading  the  articles 
on  lime  which  1  he  R.  N.-Y.  printed  a  few  years  ago. 
He  studied  the  bulletins  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  now  gives  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ments. 

I  have  found  the  remedy  in  common  stone  lime — 
the  same  as  masons  use  in  buildings.  It  is  slaked, 
either  by  water  or  air,  and  thoroughly  cultivated  into 
the  soil.  An  acid  has  developed  in  our  soil  that  is 
detrimental  to  plant  growth,  especially  to  Timothy 
and  clover.  Lime  sweetens  the  soil.” 

“  When  did  you  begin  to  use  lime  ?  ” 

“  In  189fb  1  purchased  a  car-load  of  air-slaked  refuse 
lime  ;  the  makers  have  now  given  it  a  better  name, 
and  call  it  agricultural  lime.  I  paid  $3.63  per  ton 
delivered  at  the  railroad  station.  I  had  the  ground 
plowed,  hauled  lime  directly  from  the  car  to  the  field, 
spread  it  from  the  wagon  broadcast,  as  nearly  two 
tons  to  the  acre  as  possible,  and  harrowed  and  culti¬ 
vated  it  into  the  soil  very  thoroughly.  I  sowed  one 


Fi K8T  Season,  from  July  1  to  September  1. 

Plowing  eight  times,  16  hours  at  30  cts.  per  hour.  *4  80 

Harrowing  12  times  iyt  day .  ”  4  ">0 

Smoothing  harrow,  four  times,  one-half  day  .  i  'kn 

Grass  hoe,  one  day .  *  o'oo 

Sowing  and  harrowing  in  rye . .  ’ ! . 

1*4  bushel  rye . . . "  "fT"  ""f  I"”  i  30 

Second  Season,  Spring. 

Plowing  four  times .  *3  ort 

Harrowing  six  times . .  3  00 

Sowing  and  harrowing  with  smoother ... .  i’tn 

Three  bushels  oats .  .  , 

200  pounds  oat  fertilizer  and  sowing'.'.’ .  PL, 

Gathering  oats . '  . . g  ^ 

Total  expense . 

Oat  hay  to  oifset,  2‘/2  tons  at  *16  per  ton 


.*36.00 

...37.50 


.*1.50 


Profit  first  year . 

Second  Season,  from  July  1  to  September  1. 

Plow  eight  times,  16  hours,  at  30  cents .  *4  so 

Harrow  16  times,  20  hours .  . 

Smoothing  harrow  eight  times,  eight  hours! ! .’ .  9  40 

One  bushel  grass  seed .  o’n,, 

600  pounds  grass  fertilizer .  . i*)  m 

sowing . ;;;;;;; . 

One  day  team  seeding . !  .  ...... .  3  op 

Spring,  400  pounds  oat  fertilizer  and  sowing  in 

Gathering  crop .  ....  ......  6  0() 

Second  crop,  200  pounds  oat  fertilizer  and  sowing  5  50 
Cutting  crop . 6.00 

Total  expense .  *58~95 

Hay  to  offset,  554  tons  at  *15  per  ton .  82.50 


Profit  second  season .  $03  gg 

Thus  you  will  see  that,  at  the  end  of  the  second  sea- 
s°n>  we  have  made  a  profit  of  $25.05.  We  will  now 
of  recleaned  Red-top  and  16  quarts  of  Timothy,  also  ^ive  tbe  result  of  one  more  year,  as  each  year  here- 
600  pounds  of  fertilizer,  and  in  the  Spring,  I  would  after  wiU  be  the  same  ' 


add  400  pounds  more.  July  1,  I  would  cut  four  or  more 
tons  of  hay,  and  then  add  200  pounds  more  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  September  20,  I  would  cut  IX  ton  more  hay. 
This  is  the  story  in  a  nutshell. 

One  may  ask,  What  becomes  of  the  sod  or  turf  with 
your  method  of  plowing?  Each  one  of  the  sharp 
blades  of  the  disks  enters  the  sod,  cuts  and  twists  out 
a  piece,  and  by  going  over  it  a  few  times,  it  is  cut 
and  mixed  with  the  surface  soil.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
melt  away  and  soon  becomes  plant  food. 

One  asks,  Why- not  use  the  common  plow?  There 
aie  many  reasons  why  not.  It  makes  a  plow  crust, 
turns  the  sod  in  a  hard  roll  beyond  the  reach  of  other 
machines,  cuts  off  the  subsoil  water  and  causes  pre¬ 
mature  drought ;  in  fact,  stirs  the  earth  too  slowly 
for  this  generation. 

Why  go  over  the  field  so  many  times  ?  Each  time 
over  changes  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
more  inches,  and  lets  in  more  sunshine  and  air. 

Why  not  sow  grass  seed  the  first  Fall  ?  An  old  field 
would  not  be  properly  aerated  in  so  short  a  time. 

Why  not  commence  in  the  Spring  ?  The  land  is  too 
wet,  weather  cold,  and  usually  some  crop  can  be  saved 
by  July. 

Is  the  grass  coarse  when  large 
No,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

What  height  of  grass  is  required  to  make  one  ton 
upon  an  acre?  If  a  good  stand,  in  other  words  if  it 
is  as  thick  as  it  can  stand,  every  six  inches  in  height 
will  produce  a  ton. 

Do  you  have  any-  trouble  with  such  heavy  grass 
lodging  ?  If  a  perfect  stand,  no.  It  can  only  crinkle 
a  little  at  most. 

Can  fertilizers  be  compounded  to  make  grass  stand 

stronger  ?  Yes,  when  the  grass  is  weak,  more  potash 
is  required. 

How  late  in  the  growth  of  the  crop  can  fertilizers 
be  used  ?  They  should  be  used  before  the  grass  is  six 
inches  high,,  but  can  be  used  with  profit  until  the 
grass  is  one- foot  or  even  two  feet  high. 

Has  the  weather  any  effect  upon  the  use  of  fertilizers? 
Yes,  all  fertilizers  containing  nitrogen  should  be  used, 
if  possible,  just  before  a  rain. 


In  the  Rail,  we  will  use  400  pounds  grass  fertilizer _ *8.00 

Spring,  400  pounds  oat  fertilizer .  in  00 

Sowing  same .  .  ,  YJ. 

cutting  erst  crop . !!!!"!!!!!!!!!! . 6  00 

Second  crop,  200  pounds  oat  fertilizer  arid  so  wing! .’ ! ! !  5 ’an 
Cutting  and  securing  crop .  g  qq 


Total  cost. 


.*36.50 


Offset,  5(4  tons  hay  at  *15  per  ton .  82  50 

Net  profit. . *46 . 00 

These  figures  show  an  annual  net  profit  of  $46  per 
year,  which  is  less  than  1  have  found,  in  fact,  for  many 
years. 

To  Review  the  First  Two  Years. 

. *52.45 


Home  labor. 

Fertilizers .  32  00 

Grass  and  grain  seed . ..!..!!.!..!!!.!! . . ..!!!!  4  75 

. .'.!!!!  5! 75 


Use  of  tools. 


Total  cost. . *94,75 

Offset,  total  eight  tons  of  hay  at  *15 . . . . . 120  00 

Total  first  two  years . 

More  than  one-half  of  this  is  for  home  labor. 

„  The  Third  Year’s  Crop. 

Home  labor . 

Fertilizers . 


*25.05 


.*13.50 
.  23.00 


off  If^e(Xpenf . i - . *36.50 

Offset,  5*4  tons  hay  at  *lo .  82.50 


Profit. 


•146.00 


crops  are  grown  ? 


Results  OF  My  Two  Crops  OF  1897. 

First  crop . 155,409  pounds. 

Second  crop .  53,020  pounds. 

^'ot  al . 208,429  pounds. 

1  he  fertilizers  and  labor  of  spreading  them  cost 
$575.87,  or  $5.50  per  ton,  for  well-dried  hay  in  the  barn. 
The  value  of  the  total  crop,  when  figured  at  $13  per 
ton,  would  be  $L,355.11,  and  would  give  a  net  profit  of 
$779.24;  an  average  of  over  $48  per  acre  clean  profit 
this  year. 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch  Apple.— The  statement  of 
E.  Hicks,  on  page  165,  in  reply  to  M.  R.,  regardingthe 
Hubbardston  Nonsucl>  apple,  is  misleading — granting 
that  the  Hubbardston  and  American  Blush  are  the 
same.  In  this  latitude,  at  least,  we  never  pick  the 
American  Blush  until  October  1  or  later,  generally 
after  the  King.  The  American  Blush,  or  Hubbards¬ 
ton.  is  regarded  here  as  a  valuable  Winter  market 
variety,  coming  very  early  into  bearing,  and  a  very 
heavy  bearer.  For  “good  appearance,  quality  and 
productiveness,”  M.  R.  could  make  no  mistake  in 
selecting  this  variety.  .  ffi  A  B 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


thing  1  was 
1  cut  and  secured 
more  cattle  food  on  six  acres  last  season  than  in  any 
five  years  since  we  have  owned  the  farm— 28  years. 
Another  very  marked  and  striking  difference  is  that, 
where  the  lime  was  evenly  put  on  and  plenty  of  it,  no 
son  el  was  to  be  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
lime  was  unevenly  spread,  the  sorrel  is  quite  visible.” 

“  Have  you  tried  other  kinds  of  lime  ?  ” 

“  Last  year,  I  purchased  another  car-load  of  16  tons 
in  bulk,  unslaked,  which  cost  $4  per  ton  delivered.  I 
slaked  it  myself,  and  applied  to  10  acres,  all  plowed 
the  previous  Fall.  Nearly  all  of  the  land  to  which 
this  lime  was  applied,  in  previous  years  had  failed  for 
a  meadow  ;  a  part  of  it  had  been  seeded  four  different 
seasons,  and  was  a  total  failure ;  the  grain,  also, 
has  been  thin  and  light.  The  grain  and  grass  seed 
were  sown  as  the  previous  year.  The  grain  was  good, 
the  stand  for  a  meadow  good  last  Fall,  and  wentHnto 
Winter  looking  very  promising.  This  Spring,  the 
little  clover  plants  are  showing  nicely.  I  sowed  a 
piece  of  rye  last  September  ;  about  one-half  of  the 
piece  was  limed  last  Spring.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
rye  shows  more  than  two  to  one  where  the  lime  was 
applied.” 

“  What  kind  of  lime  would  you  buy  ?” 

“I  would  buy  the  unslaked  every  time.  We  have 
come  to  know  that,  in  every  loo  pounds  of  slaked 
lime,  either  air  or  water-slaked,  from  20  to  35  pounds 
of  water  are  absorbed  or  contained  in  the  lime.  I  put 
a  sample  of  air-slaked  lime  that  had  stood  covered  in 
a  barrel  for  four  months  into  the  stove  oven,  thor- 
oughly  diied  it,  and  found  it  contained  enough  water 
to  make  20  pounds  to  100  pounds  of  lime.  I  slaked 
with  water  some  unslaked  lime,  set  it  in  the  cellar 
five  days,  and  it  contained  water  enough  to  make  over 
40  pounds  to  100  pounds  of  lime.  I  see  that,  when  I 
bought  the  car-load  of  refuse  lime  that  is  air-slaked, 
which  the  dealer  calls  agricultural  lime,  I  bought,  at 
least,  400  pounds  of  water  in  each  ton.  Farmers 
should  not  buy  water  and  pay  freight  on  it ;  if  we  do, 
the  refuse  lime  should  come  very  cheap.” 

“  How  do  you  know  when  your  soil  needs  lime?” 

“  1  test  Jt  with  blue  litmus  paper,  which  can  be  had 
at  drug  stores.  Fill  a  small  bowl  one-half  full  of  soil 
from  different  places  in  the  field,  add  enough  water 
to  make  a  stiff  paste,  and  let  it  stand  15  minutes 
Don’t  handle  the  paper,  when  wet,  with  the  fingers. 
With  a  tablefork,  push  a  strip  of  litmus  paper,  1x3 
inches,  into  the  soil,  and  let  stand  four  minutes  ;  then 
with  the  fork,  take  it  out,  rinse  off  the  mud  from  the 
paper,  and  dry  it.  If  after  drying,  the  paper  stay  red, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  soil  needs  lime,  the  redder 
the  paper,  the  more  lime  the  soil  needs.  If  the  paper 
on  becoming  dry  turn  back  quite  blue,  then  the  soil 
does  not  need  lime.” 

“  When  would  you  use  the  lime  ?  ” 

Prof.  Flagg,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station,  recommends  making  the  application  in  the 
Fall,  for  the  coming  crop.  He  also  has  the  opinion 
that  liming  every  five  to  seven  years  would  be  desir¬ 
able,  and  says  that  the  benefit  usually  derived  from 
wood  ashes  is  not  due  solely  to  the  potash  which  they 
contain,  but  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  lime  they  con¬ 
tain.  He  also  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that,  by 
using  lime  where  the  land  has  not  become  sour  acid, 
it  would  be  a  detriment ;  so  we  see  how 
that  we  know  how  to  test  our  soils.” 

“  What  is  the  best  way  you  have  found  to  put  on 
the  lime  ?  ” 

“  I  have  used  it  in  various  ways  and  I  believe  that 
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the  best  way  is  when  the  ground  is  ready.  With  a 
measure  25  feet  long,  make  marks  25  feet  apart  in 
each  direction  through  the  field,  and  put  one-half 
bushel  of  lime  at  each  mark,  which  will  take  about 
two  tons  per  acre.  One  can  vary  from  this  rule,  and 
lime  more  or  less.  If  one  is  in  a  hurry  to  spread  it, 
fill  the  milk  cans  with  water,  give  from  four  to  six 
quarts  of  water  to  each  pile,  and  the  next  day  it  is 
ready  to  spread.  If  not  in  a  hurry  to  spread,  let  it 
lie;  the  air  and  the  moisture  of  the  ground  will,  in 
four  or  five  days,  make  it  in  shape  to  spread.  There 
is  no  necessity  of  covering  it  with  earth,  the  wind  will 
not  affect  it  as  long  as  it  is  not  disturbed.  When 
spreading  the  lime,  harrow  and  mix  into  the  soil  as 
fast  as  spread  ;  don't  let  a  rain  come  on  it  after  being 
spread,  as  it  adheres  into  little  lumps.  I  am  now 
spreading  in  this  way,  and  it’s  the  best  way  I  have 
found  yet.” _ 


A  VETERAN  INDIANA  FARMER. 

Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  much  to  say  from  time  to  time 
about  the  young  stock  on  the  farm.  The  hope  of  the 
future  lies  in  these,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  work  of 
the  veterans  whose  indomitable  energy,  tireless  labors 
and  resolute  purpose  have  made  possible  the  favoring 
conditions  of  the  present  day.  At  Fig.  106,  we  show 
a  picture  of  one  of  these  veterans — Mr.  Jesse  Houchin, 
of  Vermillion  County,  Ind.  Just  about  two  years  ago, 
he  and  his  good  wife,  Retsy,  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  in  their  spacious  residence  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  site  of  the  little  log  cabin  in  which 
they  were  married  50  years  before. 

Those  50  years  have  seen  great  changes,  not  only  in 
their  immediate  surroundings,  but  in  the  great  world 
around  them.  The  old  log  cabin  has  passed  away. 
The  forests  which  covered  their  farm  have  been  cut 
away,  the  land  has  been  cleared  by  the  hardest  kind 
of  toil,  and  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation.  New  and  modern  buildings  have  supplanted 
the  old,  and  new  and  improved  machinery  and  house¬ 
hold  conveniences  and  furnishings  have  replaced  those 
which  so  well  served  their  purpose  in  those  early 
days  of  toil.  Together  they  worked  to  wrest  that 
great  farm  from  the  forest,  and  together  they  have 
lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  With  his 
own  hands.  Mr.  Houchin  writes  us,  he  has  raised  53 
successive  crops  on  that  farm. 

Fifty  years  together  as  life  partners  !  Yes,  it  seems 
a  long  journey  to  us  whose  silver  wedding  is  yet  in 
the  distant  future.  Rut  to  him  whose  days  have  been 
filled  with  earnest,  arduous  labor,  in  hopeful  planning 
and  earnest  purpose,  they  seem  even  “  as  a  tale  that 
is  told.”  All  honor  to  the  sturdy  veterans  !  In  com¬ 
mon  with  the  200  friends  of  this  venerable  couple  who 
helped  them  to  celebrate  their  golden  jubilee,  we  hope 
that  many  more  years  of  happiness  and  usefulness 
may  be  theirs  !  _ 

PROGRESSIVE  HORTICULTURE  ON  FARM. 

A  BERRY-BUILT  HOME. 

A  garden  of  choice  fruits  is  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  features  that  can  be  introduced  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  attractive  country  home.  Environed  by 
a  well-maintained  half-acre  of  trees  and  vines  and 
plants,  the  most  humble  cottage  assumes  an  air  of  re¬ 
finement  and  genuine  “home-likeness”  that  the  skill 
of  the  architect  would  fail  to  contribute.  Under  thor¬ 
ough  culture  and  systematic  pruning  and  training, 
such  a  little  plantation  is  not  only  highly  ornamental, 
but  it,  at  the  same  time,  supplies  the  home  with  an 
abundance  of  the  finest  fruits,  and  affords  a  charming 
“horticultural  workshop”  wherein  an  observant,  in¬ 
dustrious  boy  and  Nature,  as  genial  co-workers,  may 
quietly,  pleasantly  and  decisively  settle  some  of  the 
momentous  questions  of  our  day. 

It  is  characteristic  of  youth  to  delight  in  that  which 
is  beautiful  and  attractive,  and  to  become  not  only 
heartily  interested,  but  enthusiastic,  in  pursuing  that 
which  has  proved  to  be  equally  agreeable  and  profit¬ 
able.  Why  not,  then,  among  the  other  attractions, 
hasten  to  inwreathe  about  the  home  this  practical  bit 
of  Eden,  among  whose  buds  and  blossoms,  green  foli¬ 
age  and  bloom-dusted  fruits,  there  may  be  taught  an 
object-lesson  of  intensive  culture  that  will  unmask, 
to  the  young  people,  the  opportunities  that  lurk  about 
in  fertile  nooks  of  the  old  farm  ?  Why  should  a 
bright,  ambitious  young  horticulturist  be  one  of  the 
rarest  products  of  the  country  home,  when  he  may  be 
very  successfully  grown  as  a  “catch-crop”  among 
the  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  grapes,  plums,  peaches  and  pears  of  the 
farmer’s  fruit-garden?  And  why  should  quite  so 
many  of  our  young  people  be  drawn  into  the  maelstrom 
of  city  life  when,  upon  a  pleasantly  situated  corner  of 
the  old  homestead,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  a  delight¬ 
ful  and  orderly  little  wilderness  of  trees  and  vines  and 
plants  that  constitute  a  wide-awake  country  boy’s 
“business”  fruit-garden,  there  virtually  might  be 
grown  a  cozy,  independent  home  of  his  own  ? 


At  the  age  of  14,  upon  a  tiny  plot  of  ground  in  the 
garden  surrounding  my  old  home,  I  grew  my  first 
basket  of  small  fruits.  The  evolution  from  that  first 
basket  of  “  home-grown  berries  ”  to  our  “  berry-grown 
home”  shown  at  Fig.  107,  has  been  a  very  natural,  in¬ 
teresting  and  pleasant  one.  True,  it  is  not  probable 
or  possible,  neither  would  it  be  desirable,  that  every 
country  boy  might  thus  become  sufficiently  interested 
to  embrace  fruit-gardening  as  a  business  ;  but  there 
are  certainly  a  few,  within  reach  of  every  prominent 
city,  who,  by  making  a  specialty  of  well-grown  small 
fruits,  direct  from  plant  to  consumer,  might  not  only 


JESSE  HOUCHIN,  A  VETERAN  INDIANA  FARMER.  Fig.  106. 

develop  a  pleasant  and  remunerative  business,  but 
eventually  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  that 
“  poser”  of  humanity — “how  to  earn  a  home  ”. 

Ohio.  _  F.  H.  BALI.OU. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Wheat  Growing  in  Oklahoma. — A  farmer  from  the 
eastern  States  coming  to  Oklahoma  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  his  chosen  occupation,  would  find  his  no¬ 
tions  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  set  at  naught, 
and  that  those  who  had  been  here  longer  than  he  are 
using  unheard-of  methods  of  farming  and  are  being 
successful.  Perhaps  nothing  would  shock  him  more 
than  to  see  his  neighbor’s  cattle  peacefully  grazing 
on  his  wheat  field  all  Winter  long,  and  the  shock 
wouldn’t  be  lessened  when  that  field  of  wheat  gave 
an  excellent  yield,  and  was  not  at  all  harmed  by  be- 


A  BERRY-BUILT  HOUSE  AND  WORKSHOP.  Fig.  107. 

ing  pastured.  When  do  they  sow  wheat  in  Oklahoma  ? 
Oh,  any  time  from  the  first  of  September  to  the  first  of 
February,  depending  on  what  else  there  is  to  be  done. 
Last  year,  the  earlier  the  wheat  was  sown,  beginning 
about  September  20,  the  better  the  yield,  but  good 
returns  were  had  from  wheat  sown  as  late  as  Novem¬ 
ber.  At  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station,  no  plot 
sown  later  than  October  15  gave  a  “satisfactory 
yield  ”,  but  one’s  notion  of  a  “  satisfactory  yield  ”  is 
always  modified  by  his  standard  of  comparison.  This 
standard  of  comparison  is  likely  to  be  rather  high 
where,  in  a  variety  test,  “  the  eighty-three  plots  gave 
an  average  yield  of  39.6  bushels  per  acre."  (Oklahoma 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  28.)  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  yield  from  plots  sown  October  26  varied  from  13.8 
to  20.8  bushels  per  acre,  and  November  16  from  6.1  to 
10.2  bushels  per  acre.  Evep  these  yields  give  a  satisfac¬ 


tory  profit  with  the  methods  of  culture  used  here. 
The  present  condition  of  the  wheat  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  There  has  been  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  to 
keep  the  soil  in  excellent  condition,  and  some  growth 
has  been  made  during  the  exceedingly  mild  Winter. 
The  acreage  in  the  Territory  is  believed  to  be  slightly 
lower  than  that  of  last  year,  but  is  very  large. 

Oklahoma.  joiin  fields. 

A  Few  Fruit  Notes. — The  Rutter  pear  is  vigorous 
and  an  early  and  profuse  bearer.  The  fruit  weighs 
from  nine  to  ten  ounces.  The  color  is  greenish  yel¬ 
low,  with  some  russet.  Quality  seven  of  the  scale, 

1  to  10  ;  abundantly  good  for  market  purposes,  but 
rarely  planted  for  such  purpose.  It  occasionally  be¬ 
gins  to  decay  before  full  maturity,  a  tendency  seriously 
objectionable  in  market  fruit.  Prudence  would  dic¬ 
tate  that  it  be  carefully  tested  before  planting 
extensively. 

York  Imperial  and  Sutton  apples  are  both  admir¬ 
able  varieties,  so  far  as  quality,  size  and  appearance 
of  fruit  are  concerned.  Roth  are  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  in  tree,  and  reputed  to  be  abundantly  productive. 
The  York  Imperial  has  been  much  more  widely  tested, 
and  is  generally  approved.  Sutton  is  highly  com¬ 
mended  in  New  York,  as  well  as  in  portions  of  New 
England.  It  has  not  yet  frr'ted  at  this  experiment 
station, but  trees  received  here,  from  New  York,  appear 
to  be  identical  with  others  coming  from  Ohio  under 
the  name  Morris  Red,  the  comparative  testing  of 
which  is  understood  to  be  in  progress  at  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  as  well  as  at  this 
station.  T.  T.  lyon. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station. 

Wheat  in  Georgia. — There  has  been  something  of 
a  revival  in  wheat  culture  in  Georgia,  the  present 
season,  and  I  presume  that  the  same  is  true  as  to  the 
other  cotton  States.  This  revival,  however,  does  not 
date  back  farther  than  the  past  sowing  season,  and  is 
due  mainly  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  and 
the  cost  of  flour,  and  my  idea  is  that  it  will  prove  a 
spasmodic  episode,  as  in  the  past.  We  always  plant 
more  wheat  after  a  successful  wheat  year,  or  follow¬ 
ing  a  large  advance  in  the  price  of  flour.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  present  area  sown  in  wheat  will  nearly 
equal  the  ordinary  areas  sown  prior  to  the  War.  There 
is  no  controlling,  or  imperative  reason  why  we  should 
not  produce  our  supply  of  wheat.  Fully  one-half  of 
the  area  of  Georgia  is  fairly  well  adapted  to  its  cul¬ 
ture,  and  there  are  but  few  farms  on  which  a  home 
supply  could  not  be  easily  produced.  Personally,  I 
am  not  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of  extreme  and  ex¬ 
haustive  diversification  of  crops.  I  think  that  every 
neighborhood,  or  other  limited  section  of  a  State, 
should  produce  everything  that  may  be  produced  with 
reasonable  certainty  and  profit,  and  exchange  with 
each  other.  No  special  effort  has  been  made  to  induce 
farmers  to  sow  wheat.  R.  J.  redding. 

Georgia  Experiment  Station. 

Seeding  to  Grass  Alone. — In  the  Fall  of  1896,  we 
sowed  four  acres  with  grass  seed  alone.  Three  acres 
of  the  field  had  grown  oats  and  one  acre  peas  and 
oats.  After  the  oats  and  peas  were  gathered,  the  field 
was  plowed  and  worked  until  very  fine  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  and  with  planks  drawn  by  three  horses  ; 
the  planks  were  fixed  so  that,  by  standing  on  the 
front  of  them,  they  would  shove  considerable  soil, 
which  leveled  the  ground  nicely,  and  by  stepping 
back,  I  could  let  it  all  go  under  at  once  if  I  wished. 
September  8,  one  peck  of  Timothy  seed  was  drilled  to 
the  acre,  with  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  containing  one 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  four  per  cent  of  potash  (smallest  guarantee).  The 
fertilizer  was  shut  off  four  times  at  different  parts  of 
the  field,  leaving  each  time  the  width  of  the  drill  the 
entire  length  of  the  field  without  fertilizer.  In  the 
Spring,  clover  seed  was  sown  on  all  of  it.  The  Timothy 
looked  very  green  on  all  of  the  field  in  the  Spring, 
except  where  the  fertilizer  was  left  out,  and  that  was 
as  bare  as  the  middle  of  the  road.  All  Summer,  and 
at  harvest  time,  it  was  as  fine  a  field  of  Timothy  as  I 
ever  saw.  There  were  no  weeds,  and  not  a  handful  of 
daisies  grew  on  the  whole  field  ;  the  Timothy  was  so 
thick  and  tail  that  the  clover  could  hardly  be  found, 
except  where  there  was  no  fertilizer,  and  there  it  came 
in  nicely,  but  made  only  a  small  growth.  A  portion 
of  the  field  was  top-dressed  with  manure,  and  here  the 
grass  was  somewhat  thicker  than  the  oat  ground  that 
had  none,  but  where  the  peas  were  grown,  the  grass 
was  equally  as  thick  as  the  oat  ground  where  the 
manure  had  been  used.  Where  the  manure  crossed 
the  strips  that  had  no  fertilizer,  the  grass  was  good, 
but  the  strip  having  no  fertilizer,  where  the  peas  had 
been  grown,  was  very  poor.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  loam  ; 
there  is  a  knoll  that  is  quite  sandy,  but  that  had 
equally  as  good  grass  on  it  as  any  part  of  the  field, 
which  is  something  that  I  never  saw  before,  but  it 
was,  probably,  caused  by  the  wet  season.  I  had  meant 
to  sow  as  much  in  the  same  way  last  Fall,  but  the 
ground  was  so  dry  that  I  could  not  get  it  as  fine  as  I 
wished,  so  rye  was  put  on  all  but  one  acre,  and  that 
has  all  been  covered  with  manure.  I  find  by  the  lit¬ 
mus  paper  test  that  we  have  much  acid  soil,  and  I 
hope  to  experiment  with  lime  in  the  near  future. 
Clifton  Park,  N.  Y.  M.  f. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

HOW  SOILS  AFFECT  STRAWBERRY  FLAVOR. 

On  page  180,  a  reader  referred  to  strawberries  of  quite  inferior 
flavor,  where  soil  changed  from  limestone  to  ironstone  soil.  He 
a  so  thought  that  red  clay  soil  gave  a  disagreeable  flavor.  Have 
y  >.i  ever  noticed  such  differences  ? 

I  have  never  noticed  anything  like  this.  It  is  true 
that  any  variety  may  vary  in  flavor  at  different  times 
during  the  season,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  field, 
but  I  never  had  the  opportunity  to  note  the  effect  of 
iron  upon  the  flavor  of  strawberries,  w.  j.  green. 
Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

I  have  had  a  wide  experience,  with  a  large  number 
of  varieties  of  strawberries,  on  a  variety  of  soils,  but 
have  not  observed  any  perceptible  variations  of  flavor 
attributable  to  cross-fertilization,  though  modifica¬ 
tions  of  flavor  and  size  apparently  attributable  to 
differences  of  soil,  have  been  occasionally  observed. 
Michigan.  t.  t.  i.yon. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  strawberries 
on  reddish  soil,  which  color  is  induced  by  the  iron  in 
it.  Our  soils  here,  on  which  we  grow  strawberries, 
are  all  stony,  gravelly  or  clay  loams.  Sandy  and 
gravelly  soils  produce  firmer  and  sweeter  berries  than 
clay,  and  berries  grown  by  well-balanced  commercial 
fertilizers  are  better  in  flavor  than  those  grown  with 
manure  from  the  barn.  I  have  no  doubt  that  lime 
soils  will  produce  better  flavored  fruits  than  those 
.  soils  lacking  in  that  element.  I  have  always  had  the 
idea  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  kind  of  soil  that  made 
berries  sweeter  on  sand,  but  because  the  sun  had  a 
better  opportunity  to  get  in  its  work.  Fresh  horse 
manure,  because  of  its  rankness,  will  often  injure  the 
vines,  especially  if  put  on  thick.  We  allow  it  to  re¬ 
main  in  a  pile  for  fermenting  before  applying. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  l.  j.  farmer. 

CUL  TIVA  TION  AS  PRO  TECT/ON  FROM  FROS T. 

Have  you  ever  observed  that  fresh  cultivation  in  the  orchard 
during  the  time  of  severe  frost  has  a  tendency  to  protect  fruit? 
The  so-called  authorities  are  not  exactly  agreed  as  regards  this 
matter.  Some  of  them  think  that  stirring  the  soil  at  such  a  time 
does  help,  while  others  see  no  benefit.  What  has  been  your  ex¬ 
perience,  aud  do  you  think  it  would  pay  a  farmer  to  attempt  cul¬ 
tivation  at  such  a  time,  with  a  view  to  doing  all  he  could  to  keep 
off  the  frost  ? 

I  have  never  made  any  personal  observations  on  this 
point.  It  seems  probable  that,  in  so  far  as  the  culti¬ 
vation  caused  moisture  to  be  given  off  from  the  soil 
into  the  atmosphere,  it  would  tend  to  avert  frost. 
This,  of  course,  rests  upon  the  general  principle  that 
the  addition  of  moisture  to  the  air  raises  the  dew¬ 
point,  and  that,  as  the  moisture  condenses  again  in 
dew,  it  gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  thus 
keeping  up  the  temperature.  f.  a.  waugii. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

I  have  noticed  that,  when  we  had  a  frost,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  hardest  on  land  recently  cultivated,  or  that  was 
damp.  By  this,  I  mean  that  on  a  field  in  which  we 
were  cultivating  any  crop  during  the  day,  ard  until 
night,  on  that  part  of  the  field  worked  so  late  that 
the  surface  stayed  moist,  the  frost  was  marked^  heav¬ 
ier  in  the  morning.  With  the  same  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature,  more  damage  is  done  when  the  ground  is 
damp,  as  for  instance,  after  a  rain  or  during  a  wet 
spell.  I  always  expect  more  damage  from  frost,  with 
the  same  marking  of  the  thermometer,  in  a  wet  than 
in  a  dry  time.  Also,  more  on  sandy  or  loamy  land 
than  on  that  which  is  stony.  We  all  know  that  evap¬ 
oration  takes  up  heat  rapidly,  and  evaporation  is  more 
rapid  from  a  damp  than  from  a  dry  soil,  and  also  from 
a  soil  free  from  stones  than  from  one  nearly  covered 
with  them.  It  is  a  popular  notion  that  stones  hold 
and  absorb  heat,  and  of  course,  a  large  stone  that  goes 
down  deep  into  the  ground,  being  a  good  conductor  of 
heat,  will  radiate  more  heat  than  the  soil  about  it. 
But  I  think  that  the  real  reason  why  frost  is  less  se¬ 
vere  on  stony  ground,  is  that  so  much  of  the  surface 
is  covered  with  stones  that  less  evaporation  takes 
place  to  absorb  heat.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
soil  be  stirred  early  enough  so  as  to  become  thorough¬ 
ly  dry  on  the  surface,  it  will  have  some  effect  in  pre¬ 
venting  damage  by  frost.  There  are  some  queer  things 
about  the  action  of  frost.  1  remember  once  visiting  a 
friend  who  had  a  lot  of  tin  sap  pails,  and  one  night 
when  it  was  cold  and  he  feared  a  hard  frost,  he  cov¬ 
ered  a  lot  of  tomato  plants  and  hills  of  melons  ;  those 
covered  were  really  killed  worse  than  some  left  un¬ 
covered.  Covering  with  the  tin  pails  was  actually  a 
damage.  ,j.  8,  woodward. 

Niagara  County,  N,  Y, 


I  have  no  personal  experience  to  offer.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  practice  is  based  upon  a  correct 
principle,  viz.,  that  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
from  the  soil  on  dry,  cold  nights  will  tend  to  raise  the 
dew-point  of  the  air,  and  in  this  way,  lessen  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  frost.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  Autumn, 
the  most  serious  frosts  occur  when  the  air  is  dry.  The 
more  vapor  present  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
the  less  rapid  is  the  radiation  of  heat.  The  amount  of 
moisture  evaporated  from  the  soil  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  which  it  contains.  It  seems  to  me,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  success  of  the  operation  will  depend 
quite  largely  upon  the  amount  of  soil  moisture  present. 
If  the  soil  has  been  cultivated  thoroughly  during  the 
season,  it  ought  to  be  in  a  fairly  moist  condition.  If 
now,  on  the  approach  of  a  frosty  night,  a  deeper  culti¬ 
vation  than  usual  be  given,  bringing  moist  soil  to  the 
surface,  the  evaporation  of  water  which  would  at  once 
take  place  ought  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
practice  of  spraying  plants  with  water  when  a  frosty 
night  is  feared.  The  water  vapor  acts  as  a  protecting 
mantle.  john  craig. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Powder-Post  and  its  Work. 

I.  11.  Paterson,  N.  J. — I  have  a  bank  barn  52x54  feet,  with 
20-foot  bays  for  hay,  built  in  1883.  The  stringers  are  round  swamp 
beech  poles,  peeled  and  flattened  on  one  side,  and  covered  with 
hemlock  boards.  The  last  three  or  four  years,  a  small  worm  has 
been  boring  them  full  of  holes  about  one-sixteenth  inch  in 
diameter,  into  the  heart  of  the  wood;  the  holes  are  full  of  the 
worm  shavings,  and  the  poles  look  sound,  but  when  one  strikes 
them  with  the  ax,  they  prove  to  be  all  eaten.  I  have  sprayed  and 
painted  them  with  kerosene,  and  have  painted  them  with  paint 
aud  London-purple  several  times;  it  seemed  to  cheek  them  for  a 
few  days,  but  nothing  seems  to  reach  them.  I  shall  have  to  take 
half  of  the  poles  out  this  Spring,  aud  want  to  replace  them  with 
oak  poles.  What  can  I  put  on  them  to  keep  the  worms  out,  and 
what  can  I  put  on  those  not  already  destroyed,  to  kill  the  worms? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLING  ERL  AND. 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  case  of  the  well-known 
“  powder-post  ”.  Many  of  us  have,  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  found  an  apparently  sound,  hard,  dry  stick,  per¬ 
haps  a  wagon-spoke  or  other  timber,  which  when  cut 
into  would  be  found  to  be  simply  a  mass  of  minute 
tunnels  packed  full  of  a  fine  dust,  the  sawdust  made 
by  little  grubs  eating  in  all  directions  through  and 
through  the  wood.  A  “  powder-posted”  wagon-spoke 
is  shown  at  Fig.  108  ;  the  “powder”  has  been  removed 
from  many  of  the  tunnels.  “Powder-posting”  very 


A  POWDER-POSTED  WAGON  SPOKE.  Flo.  108. 

aptly  describes  such  a  case.  The  adult  insect  which 
starts  this  destruction,  is  a  very  small  beetle  which 
one  rarely  sees.  Some  time  ago,  we  received  some 
“  powder-posted  ”  wagon-spokes  from  a  manufacturer, 
and  we  are  now  trying  to  learn  something  of  the 
habits  of  the  insect,  but  thus  far  have  learned  nothing- 
of  interest.  It  has  been  recommended  to  paint  timber 
with  poisonous  mixtures  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  insects,  but  no  one  has  yet  solved  the  problem  of 
easily  checking  the  pest  after  it  once  gets  into  the 
timber. 

Almost  invariably  it  is  only  the  sap  wood  which  is 
attacked  by  this  powder-post  beetle  (Lyctus  unipunct- 
atus).  A  few  years  ago,  entomologist  Webster,  of 
Ohio,  was  called  to  investigate  a  case  of  this  “powder- 
post  ”  where  the  floors  and  the  posts  that  supported 
the  floors  of  the  several  stories  of  a  large  manufactur¬ 
ing  concern  were  being  destroyed  by  this  insect.  He 
tried  various  methods,  and  reported  that  “  kerosene 
applied  to  the  parts  had  little  effect,  and  in  the  paint 
shop,  the  frequent  rubbing  of  paint  brushes  over  the 
surface  of  posts  did  not  appear  to  inconvenience  the 
borers.  The  only  place  where  they  did  not  appear  to 
depredate  was  in  the  basements,  which  were,  of  neces¬ 
sity  )  more  or  less  damp.  On  the  floors,  kerosene  was 
effective  for  a  time,  but  later  investigations  have 
shown  that,  in  time,  this  would  all  evaporate  and  the 
beetles  would  then  commence  their  attacks  a  second 
time.  The  only  application  that  was  thoroughly 
effective,  and  also  a  protection  from  future  attacks, 
was  a  very  thin  mixture  of  turpentine  and  asphalt, 
or  coal  tar.  This  was  applied  to  the  posts  and  pillars 
by  boring  small  holes  obliquely  inward  and  down¬ 
ward,  and  then  filling  them  with  this  mixture,  which 
would  quickly  penetrate  even  the  powdery  mass  in 
the  burrows,  not  only  killing  all  life  with  which  it 
came  in  contact,  but  also  carrying  with  it  the  asphalt, 
thereby  rendering  the  uneaten  portions  permanently 
distasteful  to  the  insects.” 

I  would  advise  I.  II.  M.  to  try  the  above  method. 
It  is  the  best  and  most  practicable  method]!  can  find 


suggested.  In  replacing  some  of  the  timbers.  I  would 
advise  that  as  little  sap  wood  as  possible  be  used,  for 
the  insect  will  not  often  attack  the  other  harder  parts 
of  the  wood. 

To  Prevent  Canker  Worms  from  Crawling. 

O.  0.  T.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. — To  prevent  the  moth  of  the  Can¬ 
ker  worm  crawling  up  the  body  of  an  apple  tree,  Mr.  T.  Greiner 
recommends  painting  a  strip  around  the  body  with  a  sticky  sub¬ 
stance  made  as  follows;  One  pound  resin,  one  pound  castor  oil, 
and  one  pound  Venetian  turpentine.  Others  recommend  print¬ 
ers’ ink,  also  tar— I  suppose  that  pine  tar  is  meant,  though  the 
kind  of  tar  is  not  stated.  Would  either  of  the  above  substances 
injure  a  twenty-year-old  tree  if  applied  directly  on  the  bark  ? 
Which  would  be  the  most  desirable  and  least  expensive  ?  Some 
recommend  bands  of  cotton,  wool,  paper,  etc.,  but  if  the  sticky 
substance  applied  directly  to  the  tree  will  answer,  it  would  be 
much  less  trouble  to  apply.  Which  would  be  the  better  to  use 
for  spraying,  Paris-green  or  London-purple  ? 

Ans. — I  think  that  the  best  and  safest  way  to  ap¬ 
ply  any  sticky  band  on  a  tree  to  prevent  the  ascent 
of  Canker-worm  moths  is  first  to  scrape  off  the  rough, 
loose  bark  where  the  band  is  to  be  applied,  then  put 
on  a  strip  of  heavy,  tough  paper,  using  oakum  or 
cotton  batting  under  the  paper  wherever  there  is  a 
chance  of  the  insects  getting  through  underneath  ; 
then  finally  apply  the  sticky  substance  to  the  paper. 
I  think  that,  doubtless,  all  of  the  substances  men¬ 
tioned  may  have  been  applied  directly  to  the  bark  by 
some  one,  and  without  injury,  but  I  cannot  now  recall 
where  any  such  experiments  have  been  recorded.  I 
would  prefer  to  invest  in  the  little  extra  labor  of  put¬ 
ting  on  the  paper  first,  than  to  risk  a  certainly  possi¬ 
ble  chance  of  injuring  the  tree  from  the  repeated  ap¬ 
plications  often  necessary  to  keep  the  band  fresh  and 
sticky. 

As  to  which  substance  is  best,  I  do  not  know.  I 
wish  that  some  one  would  make  some  careful  compar¬ 
ative  experiments  along  this  line,  for  the  question 
comes  up  very  often.  Theoretically,  any  substance 
which  is  very  sticky  will  effectually  stop  the  ascent 
of  the  moths,  and  between  bands  that  are  equally 
sticky,  the  better  one  will  be  that  which  re  mains 
sticky  for  the  longer  time,  and  is  the  cheaper  and 
safer.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  either  Greiner’s  re¬ 
cipe.  printers’  ink.  coal  tar  or  pine  tar  (coal  tar  or  gas 
tar  is  usually  the  kind  used  ;  it  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  a  little  oil  to  keep  it  from  drying  out  so  quickly) 
should  not  prove  effectual,  if  kept  sticky.  Which  one 
I  would  use  would  depend  upon  the  price  for  which  I 
could  get  the  material.  Try  a  few  trees  with  each, 
and  let  us  know  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  the  results.  It  is 
time  we  had  some  positive  data  on  this  point.  I  could 
not  venture  a  guess  as  to  which  substance  mentioned 
would  be  the  cheaper.  You  can  readily  find  out  by 
consulting  a  druggist  or  some  one  dealing  in  such  ma¬ 
terials. 

Bands  of  cotton  or  wool  will  stop  the  ascent  of  the 
moths,  and  some  of  them  will,  doubtless,  tire  them¬ 
selves  to  death  in  an  effort  to  get  over  the  band,  but 
others  will  lay  eggs  below  the  band.  Whether  the 
worms  could  then  get  over  the  bands,  would  be  the 
question  ;  I  doubt  whether  they  could.  In  short,  a 
carefully  applied  band  of  cotton  or  wool  kept  fluffy 
and  in  good  condition,  shou’d  offer  a  complete  obsta¬ 
cle  to  the  ascent  of  either  moths  or  the  young  cater¬ 
pillars.  These  bands  have  been  tried  and  good  suc¬ 
cess  reported.  Of  course,  they  do  not  kill  the  insects 
like  a  sticky  band,  but  they  may  be  made  to  keep  the 
pests  off  the  trees.  I  hope  to  make  some  experiments 
along  this  line  this  Spring  in  western  New  York, 
where  the  Canker  worms  ruin  hundreds  of  acres  of 
apple  orchards  every  year.  Paris-green  usually  gives 
better  satisfaction  than  London-purple,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  is  more  extensively  used.  si.  v.  s. 

Cultivating  to  Make  Fertility. 

J.  C.  C.,  Falmouth  Foreside,  Maine.—  I  overheard  a  remark  touch¬ 
ing  some  new  theory  relative  to  the  very  frequent  cultivation  of 
root  crops,  as  obviating  the  necessity  for  mauurial  fertilization. 
If  there  are  any  new  points  recently  developed  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  will  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  them  ?  Can  common  Eel 
grass  gathered  from  our  shores  be  treated  so  as  to  be  of  use  as  a 
fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  has  written  much  about  the  practice  of  culti¬ 
vating  so  as  to  make  a  greater  use  of  the  natural  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil.  We  would  advise  you  to  send  to  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  and  ask  Prof.  Roberts  to 
send  you  his  bulletins  on  the  subject,  lie  has  also 
written  an  excellent  book  entitled,  The  Fertility  of 
the  Land,  which  tells  the  story  in  a  forcible  way. 
This  book  costs  $1.25  from  this  office.  Ordinary  soils 
contain  thousands  of  pounds  of  niti-ogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  This  plant  food  is  not  available  to 
ordinary  plants,  as  it  is  “locked  up”  chiefly  in  insolu¬ 
ble  forms.  Our  soils  originally  came  from  rocks,  and 
the  rocks  have  been  ground  up  through  the  agencies 
of  heat,  water  and  friction.  By  constant  cultivation 
and  stirring  of  the  soil,  we  let  the  air,  sunshine  and 
water  into  them,  and  these  agencies  which  ground  up 
the  original  rock,  act  upon  the  soil  to  grind  it  finer 
and  thus  make  its  plant  food  available.  This  is  the 
theory  of  “cultivating  for  manure”,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  a  thorough  working  of  the  soil  will  in- 
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crease  its  capacity  for  producing  crops.  By  careful 
and  persistent  culture,  and  the  use  of  leguminous 
crops  like  clover  and  cow  peas,  soils  may,  undoubtedly, 
be  greatly  improved  without  much  expense  for  manure 
and  fertilizers.  The  Eel  grass  fovind  along  the  salt 
marshes  has  very  little  fertilizing  value  until  it  has 
been  decomposed  and  thoroughly  rotted.  It  may  be 
used  as  bedding,  in  which  case  it  absorbs  a  good  deal 
of  the  liquid  manure,  or  it  will  make  a  good  mulch 
for  most  crops.  Until  it  has  been  rotted,  however,  it 
is  not  of  much  direct  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Salt  for  Potatoes. 

F.  G.  It.,  River  Point,  R.  /.—Some  time  ago,  I  saw  it  advised,  I 
think  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  to  mix  one  bushel  of  ashes  and  four  quarts 
of  fine  salt,  and  put  a  tablespoonful  in  each  hill  of  potatoes  with 
no  other  fertilizer  of  any  kind,  and  that  it  would  give  better  re¬ 
sults  than  to  use  manure  or  other  fertilizer.  Do  you  know  whether 
there  is  anything  in  it  or  not?  I  have  about  three  acres  on  which, 
last  year,  I  raised  field  corn,  with  a  good  quantity  of  corn  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Would  you  advise  putting  potatoes  in  with  the  above 
mixture  ? 

Ans. — Our  friend  never  saw  any  such  advice  in  The 
R.N.-Y.  We  would  never  use  either  wood  ashes  or  salt 
on  potatoes.  The  ashes  are  likely  to  cause  scab,  and 
the  salt  will  give  a  poor  quality.  There  is  no  sense  in 
using  this  mixture. 

Slaughterhouse  Refuse  for  Manure. 

I.  J.  R..  Boyerstown,  Pa. — Does  it  pay  to  haul  slaughterhouse 
refuse  a  distance  of  a  mile  if  it  can  be  had  for  the  hauling?  IIow 
should  it  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  pays.  Our  choice  would  be  to  put  it 
right  on  the  manure  pile,  and  mix  it  well  with  the 
manure.  The  next  best  thing  would  be  to  spread  it 
out  under  shelter,  and  scatter  plaster  over  it — at  least 
200  pounds  of  plaster  to  the  wagon-load  of  refuse. 
This  will  dry  and  preserve  it.  You  can,  also,  use  it  in 
muck  or  sods  to  make  a  compost.  It  contains  mostly 
nitrogen,  and  some  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  should 
be  used  with  it  to  give  best  results.  The  easiest  way 
to  handle  it  in  Winter  or  Spring  would  be  to  broad¬ 
cast  it  directly  on  grain  or  grass. 

Subsoiling  a  Stiff  Clay  Soil. 

II.  II.  T.,  Virginia. — I  have  stiff  clay  limestone  land,  am  plow¬ 
ing  six  Inches  deep  with  a  turning  plow,  and  eight  inches  with 
the  subsoil.  Am  I  right  ?  What,  In  your  opinion,  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult  over  and  above  the  turning  plow  alone  ? 

Ans. — We  consider  it  wise  to  break  open  a  stiff  clay 
subsoil  with  a  subsoil  plow.  It  opens  a  new  feeding 
ground  for  the  roots  of  plants,  and  nearly  doubles  the 
water  storage  capacity  of  the  soil.  In  time  of  drought, 
more  water  will  be  available.  In  wet  seasons,  the 
water  will  drain  away  quicker. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  Geese. 

A.  W.  S.,  Mu  nit h,  Mich. — Will  you  give  some  points  on  the  rais¬ 
ing  and  keeping  of  geese  ?  How  should  the  goslings  be  fed  and 
cared  for  to  grow  most  rapidly  ?  How  should  geese  be  wintered  ? 
How  mated  ? 

Ans. — The  first  feed  for  goslings  should  be  a  fresh- 
cut  sod  of  grass  ;  they  will  thrive  better  on  this  than 
on  anything  else.  In  connection  with  this  feed,  give 
rolled  oats  four  times  a  day,  and  after  five  days,  change 
to  equal  proportions  of  crushed  oats,  middlings,  bran 
and  corn  meal  twice  per  day ;  at  night,  feed  fine 
cracked  corn.  When  ready  to  fatten,  gradually  with¬ 
draw  the  oats  and  bran  until  14  days  before  killing, 
then  feed  corn  meal  with  one-fifth  beef  scraps.  One 
person  should  feed  and  care  for  them,  and  be  very 
gentle,  as  they  are  timid,  and  any  excitement  will 
cause  them  to  lose  in  flesh. 

The  old  geese,  after  the  season  is  over,  should  be 
turned  out  to  pasture.  If  one  have  good  grass,  they 
do  not  need  any  other  feed  until  cold  weather,  when 
they  should  have  cracked  or  whole  corn,  keeping 
them  in  fair  condition.  They  need  very  little  shelter 
in  Winter  ;  an  open  shed  will  do,  as  they  stand  very 
severe  weather  before  seeking  shelter.  In  buying 
geese,  get  them  two  years  old  ;  if  they  are  not  mated, 
get  them  early  in  the  Fall,  so  that  the  gander  can  get 
over  his  grief  and  choose  a  new  mate  before  the  sea¬ 
son  commences.  The  best  success  is  achieved  by  pair¬ 
ing  them  ;  some  ganders  will  mate  with  but  one  goose. 
I  sometimes  put  two  geese  with  one  gander  with  good 
results,  but  one  must  determine  that  by  observation. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  eggs 
from  a  goose  is  to  let  her  lay  the  first  litter,  which 
will  be  from  12  to  20  eggs.  As  soon  as  the  first  signs 
of  broodiness  are  noticed,  put  her  in  a  small  pen 
alone  for  three  days,  and  she  will  go  to  laying  in  a 
few  days.  Do  the  same  on  the  second  litter,  and  let 
her  sit  on  the  third  litter.  By  so  doing,  one  can  get 
40  to  50  eggs  from  each  goose.  Set  the  eggs  under 
hens,  five  to  each  hen  On  the  twenty-fifth  day,  have 
a  bucket  of  water  at  104  degrees,  take  the  eggs  from 
the  hen,  put  in  the  water  one  minute,  and  return  to 
the  nest.  If  one  have  a  hen  to  care  for  them,  they 
should  be  confined  in  small  runs  on  grass,  and  changed 
daily  ;  if  not  confined,  the  hen  will  run  them  off  their 
feet. 

For  laying  geese,  I  feed  equal  parts  bran,  corn  meal 
and  middlings,  with  one-eighth  beef  scraps  added.  Of 
the  different  breeds  of  geese,  I  think  the  African  the 
best,  Embden  second,  Toulouse  third,  Brown  China 


fourth,  White  China  fifth.  The  best  cross  is  an  Emb¬ 
den  gander  on  an  African  goose  ;  the  second  best,  an 
Embden  gander  on  a  Toulouse  goose,  w.  J.  SALTER. 
Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College. 

This,  That  and  the  Other. 

F.  A.  II.,  Weslborough,  Maes.— 1.  A  little  over  a  year  ago,  I  received 
a  small  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato.  The  box  containing  the 
potato  was  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  cellar  for  safe  keeping  until 
planting  time.  About  that  time,  I  left  town  to  be  gone  .a  year, 
and  the  potato  was  forgotten.  Upon  returning  a  few  weeks  ago, 

I  accidentally  came  upon  the  box,  and  an  examination  showed 
that  the  potato  was  still  there  but  not  alone.  Though  dried  and 
shriveled,  it  had  not  been  idle.  Clinging  to  it  and  partially  cov¬ 
ering  it,  were  six  potatoes  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  fair¬ 
sized  walnut.  There  appears  to  be  a  spark  of  life  in  them,  and 
I  think  of  giving  them  a  little  boost  by  and  by.  Will  they  amount 
to  anything?  2.  I  have  a  field  completely  overrun  with  Witch 
grass.  How  shall  I  eradicate  it  ?  Shall  I  plow  and  harrow  and 
fertilize  as  well  as  I  can,  and  sow  to  Hungarian  grass  or  millet? 
How  early  should  the  millet  be  sown,  and  what  variety  is  best  ? 

3.  Several  months  ago,  I  was  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  served  at  my  boarding  place  were  about  as  fine  as  any  I 
ever  ate.  Upon  inquiry,  I  was  told  that  they  were  Delawares.  I 
have  several  catalogues,  but  they  are  not  listed.  Why  is  it  ?  I 
have  tried  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  the  Freeman,  and  the  Carman,  but 
they  are  a  disax^pointment.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  after 
all,  the  old  Early  Rose  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  are  the  best  all- 
’round  xrotatoes  for  general  cultivation.  Quality  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  a  big  yield.  4.  I  have  several  varieties  of  Japan 
plums.  The  first  year  they  bore,  the  fruit  was  magnificent,  both 
as  to  quality  and  size.  But  I  find  that  they  are  subject  to  the 
ills  of  other  plums,  the  curculio  and  black-knot.  Last  year,  the 
fruit  was  small,  and  the  quality  indifferent.  One  of  the  trees 
started  with  a  big  crop,  but  before  the  Summer  was  over,  it  with¬ 
ered  and  died.  The  trees  are  very  rank  growers;  one  which  I 
grafted  in  the  Spring  of  18915,  made  a  growth  of  12  feet,  and  at 
its  union  with  the  stock,  was  an  inch  through.  5.  It  is  not  always 
that  a  plant  will  thrive  by  abuse  and  neglect,  but  I  find  that 
this  is  the  case  with  the  Japanese  Wineberry.  When  cared  for 
in  my  garden,  it  became  a  nuisance — a  big  vine  with  poor  and 
little  fruit;  but  when  I  set  it  in  poor  soil  against  the  wall,  and 
allowed  it  to  care  for  itself,  it  rewarded  me  with  a  plentiful  simply 
of  luscious  berries.  6.  Is  the  growing  of  strawberries  in  a  barrel 
a  success?  7.  Wherein  do  the  so-called  climbing  cucumbers 
differ  from  others?  8.  Will  not  any  vine  having  tendrils  climb 
if  given  a  chance? 

Ans. — 1.  These  litt'e  tubers — the  last  effort  of  the 
parent  tuber  to  preserve  the  variety — will  grow  anti 
yield  as  well  as  any  other  weakened  tubers.  If  there 
is  still  life,  the  live  buds  will  start,  but  the  vines  will 
be  feeble.  2.  This  grass,  as  the  writer  knows  from 
long  experience,  cannot  stand  shallow  cultivation  dur¬ 
ing  the  hottest  part  of  Summer.  Any  crop  may  be 
raised  in  a  field  of  Quitch  or  Couch  grass  (Agropyrum 
or  Triticum  repens).  The  Couch  sod  plowed  under 
gives  just  what  corn  needs.  If  the  corn  be  cultivated 
shallow  during  July  and  August,  the  Couch  grass  will 
be  exterminated.  We  have  not  found  it  desirable  to 
sow  any  kind  of  millet  before  warm  weather — say  late 
May.  Hungarian  is  our  preference.  3.  About  10  years 
ago,  we  tried  the  Delaware.  Our  seed  tubers  came 
from  J.  J.  II.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.  He  offers 
it  still.  4.  We  want  all  the  information  we  can  get 
regarding  the  Japan  plums.  5.  The  Wineberry  has 
its  merits,  certainly.  The  especial  merit  set  forth  by 
F.  A.  H.  is  new  to  us.  6.  No  ;  it  is  merely  for  ama¬ 
teurs  that  care  to  interest  themselves  with  odd  meth¬ 
ods.  7.  We  have  tried  them  and  find  no  special  differ¬ 
ence  except,  perhaps,  the  vines  are  more  vigorous. 
8.  Yes. 

Pumping  Water  for  Irrigation. 

J.  II.  L.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.— I  am  about  to  pump  irrigating 
water  from  a  pond  to  my  peach  orchard,  elevation  854  feet,  dis¬ 
tance  1,000  feet,  grade  one  inch  to  10  feet.  With  .a  pump  at  the 
X>ond,  can  I  use  vitrified  sewer  pipe  to  force  the  water  up  this 
grade,  if  the  pipe  is  twice  the  diameter  of  the  pump  nozzle  ? 

Ans. — There  is  little  question  to-day  that  some  form 
of  engine  and  pump  is  one  of  the  cheapest  appliances 
for  irrigating  where  the  water  docs  not  have  to  be 
lifted  over  50  feet.  Pumps  are  particularly  valuable 
where  irrigation  is  required  only  for  a  short  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  as  is  the  case  with  most  fruit  crops. 
Steam  or  gasoline  engines  may  be  used,  their  economy 
depending  mainly  on  the  relative  cost  of  fuel.  At  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  where  coal  cost  $4  per 
ton,  the  cost  of  fuel  was  16%  cents  for  each  inch  of 
water  per  acre,  where  the  water  was  lifted  26  feet. 
Or,  charging  15  cents  per  hour  each  for  the  use  of  the 
engine,  and  for  two  men  to  operate  the  engine  and 
apply  the  water,  the  cost  was  66%  cents  per  acre  one 
inch  deep.  It  required  about  one  hour  to  water  an 
acre  with  an  inch  of  water.  Under  many  conditions, 
a  gasoline  engine  would  be  fully  as,  or  perhaps  more, 
economical  than  this.  A  rotary  pump  is,  probably, 
the  best  style  where  a  large  amount  of  water  is  to  be 
lifted.  A  lifting  pump  has  been  found  very  effectual 
where  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  water  is  needed 
for  a  few  acres.  In  Connecticut,  large-sized  rams  have 
been  used  with  very  good  results.  The  water  may  be 
pumped  through  any  style  of  pipe  that  is  not  porous 
and  that  has  tight  joints.  Vitrified  sewer  pipe  with 
cemented  joints  ought  to  make  a  good  conductor.  If 
the  pipe  is  larger  than  the  pump  nozzle,  there  will  be 
no  gain  in  the  amount  of  water  that  can  be  lifted  in 
a  given  time  ;  yet  if  one  had  the  larger-sized  pipe  on 
hand,  it  would  be  perfectly  serviceable.  In  buying, 
the  cost  of  the  pipe  increased  rapidly  with  the  increase 
in  size.  c.  s.  phelps. 

Storrs  (Connecticut)  Experiment  Station. 


Wanted !  Plants  to  Fatten  on  Sand. 

F.  G.,  Wilmington,  Maes. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  need  of  this  poor 
sandy  leachy  soil  is  something  like  the  cow  pea  that  will  feed  on 
anything,  grow  quicker  than  weeds,  and  form  a  great  mass  of 
nitrogenous  green  manure.  Clover  is  too  slow  to  catch — land  too 
poor.  Is  there  no  xiea,  bean  or  other  leguminous  plant  that  we 
can  use  here  and  get  cow-pea  results?  If  another  similar  plant 
can  be  found  that  will  cover  the  ground  during  Winter,  and  keep 
alive  like  wheat  or  rye,  it  will  be  a  great  heli),  too. 

Ans. — The  best  plant  to  give  cow-pea  results  is  the 
cow  pea.  We  would  try  the  Early  Black  variety  on 
such  soil.  We  would,  also,  try  a  small  quantity  of  the 
Velvet  bean  as  an  experiment.  If  the  cow  pea  will 
thrive,  you  will  soon  have  the  soil  in  fair  condition 
for  Crimson  clover.  Try  the  Sand  vetch.  A  bulletin  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
will  help  you. 

7  he  Chufa  for  Hog  Food. 

II.  E.  II.,  Toguin,  Mich. — What  is  tin;  value  of  Chufas  for  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  ?  What  is  considered  an  average  yield  per  acre,  and 
can  they  be  depended  on  for  a  crop  in  the  latitude  of  lower 
Michigan  ? 

Ans. — Undoubtedly,  the  Chufa  is  a  valuable  crop  for 
hogs.  It  is  nutritious  and  palatable.  I  think  its  yield 
has  been  generally  overrated.  The  usual  j’ield  may 
be  safely  taken  as  less  than  the  yield  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Indeed,  in  two  different  years,  Chufas  on  the 
sandy  soil  of  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station  farm, 
have  yielded  less  than  Spanish  peanuts.  In  this  ex¬ 
periment,  only  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash 
were  used,  so  that  Chufas  were  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  peanuts,  the  latter  being  able  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  while 
Chufas  were  not  able  to  do  so.  Although  reports  of 
immense  yields — some  writers  estimating  ”  the  yield 
as  high  as  500  bushels  per  acre  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions — are  to  be  found  in  some  agricultural  papers,  I 
can  find  no  authentic  records  of  a  remarkable  yield. 
The  highest  yield  on  this  farm  was  172  bushels  per 
acre  of  fresh  Chufas,  which  was  assumed  as  equivalent 
to  115%  bushels  of  dry  Chufas.  A  bushel  of  dry 
Chufas  weighs  33  to  40  pounds.  When  only  mineral 
fertilizers  were  used,  the  yield  fell  considerably  below 
the  above  figure.  The  one  advantage  which  Chufas 
have  over  Spanish  peanuts  consists  in  their  ability  to 
lie  uninjured  in  the  ground  during  the  entire  Winter. 
This  would  not  be  any  advantage  where  the  ground 
freezes  deeply  and  thus  prevents  rooting  by  hogs  during 
Winter.  Chufas  planted  here  as  late  as  the  first  of 
July,  mature  by  November,  which  fact  suggests  that 
they  might  mature  in  Michigan.  The  correspondent 
would  do  better  to  plant  Spanish  peanuts,  instead  of 
Chufas,  as  they  mature  in  less  time,  are  more  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  make  good  yields  without  the  aid  of  the 
expensive  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  which  are  necessary 
to  a  large  jield  of  Chufas  on  poor  soil.  j.  f.  duggar. 

Alabama  Experiment  Station. 

Damage  to  an  Apple  Tree. 

E.  P.,  Westborough,  Mass. — In  my  back  yard,  I  have  four  applfe 
trees;  one,  a  Baldwin,  lias  a  circumference  of  three  feet  eight 
inches,  three  feet  from  the  ground,  where  it  has  four  branches. 
A  year  ago  the  past  Summer,  a  man  moving  a  building  fastened 
his  tackle  to  the  largest  branch,  unknown  to  me,  and  stripped 
the  bark  off.  The  scar  now  measures  21  inches  long  and  16 
wide,  leaving  only  nine  inches  of  bark  on  one  side.  The  tree 
would  bear  2*4  or  3  barrels  of  merchantable  apples  the  bearing 
year,  and  this  branch  yields  more  than  one-third  of  them.  Not 
being  able  to  settle  the  matter  yet,  I  would  like  to  get  the 
opinion  of  two  or  three  xjractical  growers  as  to  the  amount  of 
damage  I  ought  to  receive. 

Ans. — It  is  difficult  to  state  what  the  damage  to 
this  tree  is.  The  wound  should  be  coated  over  with 
grafting  wax  or  gum  shellac  such  as  painters  use  to 
coat  over  knots  before  painting.  The  nine  inches  of 
bark  will  carry  the  sap  to  the  limb,  and  mature  the 
fruit  about  as  well  as  though  the  bark  had  not  been 
broken.  If  the  bark  is  peeled  from  the  topside,  the  limb 
will  weaken  and  be  likely  to  break  unless  a  prop  be 
put  under  it  at  a  distance  from  the  body  of  the  tree. 
I  do  not  think  the  damage  should  be  placed  very 
high,  say  not  to  exceed  $5,  and  perhaps  not  that.  I 
could  not  make  a  fair  estimate  without  seeing  the  tree. 
A  tree  will,  many  times,  recuperate  from  an  injury  of 
this  kind  without  any  apparent  damage,  edwin  hoyt. 

The  Strawberry  Barrel ;  Planting  Sweet  Peas. 

M.  C.,  De  Kalb,  111. — How  should  a  strawberry  barrel  be  pro¬ 
tected  to  withstand  the  Winters  of  northern  Illinois?  Would  it 
be  practicable  to  put  tile  in  the  barrel  to  facilitate  drainage  ?  If 
so,  how  and  what  sized  tile  ?  How  deep  would  you  advise  to 
Xtlant  sweet  peas? 

Ans. — The  strawberry  barrel  seems  to  have  been  a 
failure.  Our  own  barrel,  after  two  years’  exposure 
without  protection,  has  18  plants  left  on  it.  The  best  de¬ 
vice  for  giving  Winter  protection  seems  to  be  a  square 
frame  giving  several  inches  space  around  the  barrel 
stuffed  full  of  straw  or  hay.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  others  who  have  tried  these  barrels.  In  plant¬ 
ing  sweet  peas,  the  ground  should  be  made  firm  and  a 
rounded  depression  scooped  out  the  length  of  the  row, 
and  two  inches  deep.  The  peas  should  be  sown  in 
this  depression  one  inch  deep,  the  ground  made  firm 
over  them.  In  about  six  weeks,  another  inch  of  soil 
should  be  drawn  up  around  the  little  plants,  and  this 
process  repeated  a  little  later, 
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Hyacinth  Offsets;  Tulips. 

II'.  A.  If.,  Cayuga  County ,  N.  Y.  — 1.  I  had  a  few 
hy  icintbs  in  bloom  this  Winter,  and  they  seem 
to  have  multiplied  in  the  pots.  How  can  I  mature 
these  sin  all  bulbs,  so  that  they  will  bloom  next 
Winter?  I  purpose  to  set  them  in  the  open 
ground,  when  the  weather  is  suitable.  Shall  I 
separate  the  little  bulbs  and  cut  back  the  tops 
when  transplanting?  2.  I  put  out  a  tulip  bed 
last  Fall,  and  the  plants  are  now  coming  up. 
Will  the  cold  weather,  sure  to  come  yet  this 
Spring,  destroy  them  ? 

Ans. —  1.  The  little  hyacinth  offsets  will 
not  bloom  next  Winter.  After  the  tops 
have  died  down  entirely,  so  that  the 
bulbs  are  well  ripened,  the  offsets  may 
be  removed  and  planted  in  a  flat,  pan 
or  bed  ;  but  it  will  be  two  or  three 
years,  or  more,  before  they  are  likely  to 
flower.  2.  The  tulip  bed  would  better 
be  covered  with  some  evergreen  branches, 
tli  it  the  young  leaves  may  be  protected 
from  scaring  win  Is.  until  the  weather 
becomes  more  settled.  Cold  wind,  com¬ 
bined  with  bright  sun,  has  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  tender  leaves  of  early  bulbs. 

Primroses;  Saintpaulia ;  Streptocarpus. 

Mis.  //.  •/.  L..  Dutchess  County,  JV.  Y. — Will  you 
tell  me  something  of  the  different  kinds  of  prlm- 
rosyi?  Tue  Chinese  and  Obconica  are  my  favor¬ 
ites  among  house  plants,  but  I  would  like  to  try 
some  other  kinds.  Which  would  be  best  ?  Would 
Veris  an  1  Vulgaris  make  good  house  plants  ? 
Does  the  seed  grow  as  readily  as  the  Chinese 
variety?  Dj  Saintpaulia  ionantha  and  Strepto¬ 
carpus  grow  readily  from  seed?  What  treat¬ 
ment  do  they  need,  warm  or  cold,  sun  or  shade  ? 

Axs. — The  primroses  include  more  than 
100  different  species  and  varieties,  many 
beautiful  species  coming  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Our 
climate  is  rather  trying  to  them,  as  a 
rule,  both  the  hot  Summers  and  variable 
Winters  causing  difficulty.  We  would 
not  describe  Primula  veris,  the  Cowslip, 
or  P.  vulgaris,  the  common  English  prim¬ 
rose.  as  good  house  plants  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  sense  of  the  word,  because  our  or¬ 
dinary  living  rooms  are  entirely  too 
warm  for  them.  However,  we  have 
bloomed  the  English  primrose  very  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  house,  several  Winters 
in  succession,  the  plants  being  kept  in 
the  window  of  a  room  practically  un¬ 
heated.  where  the  temperature  varied 
from  freezing  to  about  55  degrees,  and 
doubtless,  other  hardy  primroses  could 
be  treated  the  same  way.  Many  foreign 
varieties  are  quite  hardy  enough  to  bear 
our  Winters,  but  they  seem  to  dislike 
our  climate,  and  the  Summer  is  espe¬ 
cially  trying  to  them.  The  best  success 
is  obtained  by  sowing  fresh  seed  each 
year,  in  February  or  March,  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  plants  through  the  Summer  in  a 
cool,  shaded,  north-facing  frame.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  in  the  frame  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  giving  flowers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  Some  of  the  plants 
might  be  put  in  boxes  in  the  Fall,  being 
left  outside  until  Christmas,  and  then 
brought  into  a  cool  room  or  greenhouse, 
to  give  early  flowers.  The  English  prim¬ 
rose  is  often  quite  difficult  to  g-rminate 
in  this  country.  We  have  heard  of  its 
successful  germination  under  snow  treat¬ 
ment.  The  seeds  were  sown  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  no  covering  being  put 
over  them,  and  then  covered  with  two 
inches  of  snow.  The  pot  was  placed  by 
the  window  in  a  cold  cellar,  and  the  snow 
replaced  when  it  melted,  until  the  seeds 
sprouted.  The  young  plants  were  after¬ 
wards  planted  in  a  shaded  frame. 
Among  attractive  primroses  for  the 
frame  treatment  are  Primula  cortu- 
soides,  with  clusters  of  rose-colored 
blooms  borne  upon  stalks  six  to  10  inches 
high,  a  native  of  Siberia  ;  P.  denticulata, 
a  robust  Himalayan  sort,  with  dense 
clusters  of  lilac  flowers,  and  its  varie¬ 
ties,  of  which  P.  Cashmeriana,  deep 
lilac,  is  one  of  the  best;  P.  Japonica  in 
its  different  forms,  with  white,  rose  or 
crimson  flowers,  very  fine,  and  P.  Sie- 
boldii,  deep  rose.  These  plants  like  a 
soil  composed  of  two-thirds  loam  and 
the  remaining  third  sharp  sand  and  leaf 
mold,  in  equal  parts,  cool  aqd  well 


drained.  Primula  farinosa.  a  pretty 
variety  with  pale  purple  flowers  and 
powdery  leaves,  native  in  northern  Eu¬ 
rope.  is  reported  as  occasionally  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes,  where 
it  grows  in  damp  peaty  soil,  often  with 
its  roots  half  in  water,  and  it  may  b. 
grown  in  the  garden  if  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  are  supplied. 

Saintpiulia  ionantha.  sometimes  called 
the  Usambara  violet,  is  easily  raised 
from  S''ed,  and  so  is  the  Streptocarpus. 
They  may  both  be  treated  like  Gloxinias, 
being  sown  in  January  or  February,  the 
soil  being  a  light,  rich  loam,  mixed  with 
leaf  mold  and  sharp  sand.  Neither  one 
should  be  put  outside;  they  should  have 
warm  greenhouse  temperature,  with  a 
little  saade  when  the  sun  is  strong. 
There  are  a  great  many  showy  garden 
hybrids  of  the  Streptocarpus  ;  the  seed 
is  quite  expensive,  but  it  germinates 
well,  and  the  plants,  being  dried  off  like 
Gloxinias,  may  be  flowered  year  after 
year,  and  increased  by  division.  The 
Streptocar puses  are  not  so  much  grown 
here  as  in  Europe,  and  few  American 
dealers  offer  them.  The  Saintpaulia  be¬ 
gins  to  bloom  when  quite  young,  and 
is  rarelv  without  flowers  afterwards;  it 
is  a  charming  little  plant,  and  grows  per¬ 
sistently.  It  is  a  comparatively  recent 
introduction  from  the  Usambara  Moun¬ 
tains.  in  eastern  Central  Africa,  the  size 
and  color  of  its  pretty  purple  flowers 
causing  it  to  receive  the  name  of  Usam¬ 
bara  violet. 

Seasonable  ftotes. 

A  good  many  young  seed’ings  will  now 
be  ready  for  transplanting  from  the  seed 
pans  into  flats  or  pots.  Very  often,  the 
young  plants  wilt  and  refuse  to  recover, 
because  the  soil  is  not  made  properly 
firm  at  the  roots.  When  the  seedling  is 
pricked  out  carelessly,  the  soil  is  drawn 
around  the  stem,  while  the  roots  an- 
in  a  little  cavity  beneath.  They  should 
be  put  in  firmly,  the  soil  being  brought 
close  around  the  roots.  The  surface  is 
made  firm  by  the  first  watering,  but  the 
soil  underneath  must  be  pressed  about 
the  roots,  or  bad  results  will  follow.  Do 
not  plant  the  seedlings  too  deep,  but  see 
that  they  are  firm.  They  should  be  im¬ 
bedded  to  a  point  just  below  the  seed 
leaves. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
to  work,  Mignonette  and  Sweet  Alyssura 
may  be  sown  directly  in  the  border,  fur¬ 
ther  sowings  of  Mignonette  being  made 
at  intervals  during  the  season.  Pluck 
flowers  freely  from  both  these  fragrant 
favorites,  and  thus  prolong  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season.  Alyssum  and  Mignonette 
should  never  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed. 

Geraniums  may  now  require  repotting. 
Avoid  a  heavily-enriched  sandy  soil  ; 
this  tends  to  produce  rank  foliage, 
whereas  we  want  flowers.  A  firm  loam, 
moderately  enriched,  is  better,  and  the 
plants  should  not  be  potted  loosely. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Every  Spring 

Boils  Would  Appear,  but  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  Cured  Them. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  boils  every  spring  for  15 
years.  They  would  confine  me  to  the  house  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  I  suffered  terribly.  I  began 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  followed  the 
directions  carefully.  I  have  not  had  a  sign  of  a 
boil  since.”  C.  H.  Mooke,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 

Dille  are  the  best  after-dinner 
3  pills,  aid  digestion.  25c. 


LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  have  a  surplus  of  50,000  Lucretia 
Dewberry  plants,  heavily  rooted, 
flue  quality.  How  many  can  you 
use?  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
surprise  you.  Write  quick.  Ground 
must  be  cleared.  Address 

W.  F.  ALLEN  JR.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


SAMPLE  STRAWBERRY 

Don’t  fail  to  set  a  few  plants  this  spring.  It  is  the 
best  berry  this  side  of  Texas. 

C,  8,  PRATT,  Reading.  Mass. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  including  all  desirable  K 
novelties.  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have  52 
it.  “An  indispensable  catalogue.”— Country  Gentleman.  §3 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.  fi 


mm {-an  supply 

Ours  is  the  Most  Complete 
Department  Nursery  I 

in  the  U  S  ^ to  Street  Trees  at  iow 

rates.  We  publish  one  of  tne  leading  Seed,  Plant 
^ and  Tree  Catalogues  issued,  which  will  be  mailed 
free.  Send  for  it  now,  it  wi.l  save  you  money.  Try  us,  can  refer  you  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  Forty-three  years  of  square 
dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have  hundreds  of  car¬ 
loads  of 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 

We  send  by  mail  postpaid,  Seeds,Biilbs,Plants,RoKeft,Small  Trees,  Etc.  Safe  arrival 

and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  44th  year.  32  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  553,  Painesville,  O. 


FOR  ONLY  25  CENTS  tsilver  or  stamps)  we  will  send  Six  Lovely 
Evert,  looming  Komcm,  strong,  well  grown,  one  year  plants  that  will  bloom 
freely  this  summer:  The  ltrlde,  pure  white;  Isabella  Sprout,  canary  yellow; 

Fr.  Go  11 1 al no,  rich  crimson;  Duchess  de  Itrahant.  rose  and  amber;  Marie 
Von  lloutte,  yellow  edged  pink;  .Mainaii  t'oehet,  the  best  pink.  FOR  50  CENTS 
we  will  send  I  t  Cliolee  Boses,  including  above  six,  and  eight  more,  our  selection, 
i.nrire  two-year  old  rose*,  for  immedi 

three  for  I 
8  Prize  Chr 
<5  Fine  Flow  _ 

8  Oriental  Coleus . ti ti c  (5  Miscellaneous  Plants .  iA5c  Any  five  25c  sets  for . SI. 00 

We  pay  all  postage.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  with  every 
order.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  get  Bumbler  Boses  Free.  THE  GKO.  II.  MKLLEN  CO.,  Box  71,  Springfield, O. 


HI  Hi  and  esPecially  a11  Fruit  Trees,  Should  be  propagated  with  a  view  to 
Long  Life  *nd  Productiveness.  Our  principle  is  correct  and 
needs  no  defense,  but  if  in  doubt,  will  furnish  proof.  Well-guarded 
Parentage  in  propagation,  results  in  sturdy,  Vigorous  Con- 
Stitution  in  all  plant  life.  No  “job”  or  “bargain  lots”.  Customers 
in  cold  regions  witness  to  Constitutional  Hardiness  of  our 
T rees.  We  only  promise  best  values  and  freedom  from  disappointment.  New  Catalogue  ready. 

EsudfnsheifIsdL8  _ WILEY  &  CO.,  Cavuga,  N.  Y. 


S»  fruit  BOOK 

wSllMUll  Millions  of  market  sor 


free,  write  quick,—*  a  marvel  of  We  PAY  FREIGHT 


exact  orchard  information ;»  fine 
colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  IOC  photos 
of  market  sorts 
old  &  new:  Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da¬ 
vis;  Elberta;  Red  June  Jap — EVERYTHING.  ki 


LOUSIANA,  MO. 
Stark,  Mo. 
Rock  port,  III. 
Dansville,  N.Y. 


FOR  BUSINESS  TREES  for  BUSINESS  FARMERS 

vcncenv,,.,.  _  HONEST  TREES  at  HONEST  PRICES,  write  to 

THE  BUSIN  ESS  FARM  ER.  ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 


Health,  Happiness,  Cash  and  Comfort 

may  be  yours  if  you  purchase  our  trees  and  plants  and  care  for  them.  Free  catalogue  tells  varieties  to  set. 
Only  the  best  offered.  Buy  of  growers,  save  money,  labor  and  disappointment. 

JW  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  WIOKSON  PLUM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

THE  BUTLER  &  JEWELL  CO.,  CROMWELL,  CONN. 


|  Plants 

!  and  Trees. 

PEACH  TREES  (76  varieties);  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  (50  varieties);  PLUM 
1  REES  (Japan  and  European);  APPLE  z 
.  TREES  (100,000);  Pear,  Quince,  Apricot  3 
S  and  Cherry  Trees.  BLACKBERRY! 
-  PLANTS  grown  from  root  cuttings.  ! 
Raspberry  Plants— a  full  list  Of  Black,  5 
lied, and  Yellow  kinds;  also  a  full  line  ! 
of  Nursery  Stock  of  every  kind.  IIlus-  5 
tratedand  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

Village  Nurseries,  -  Hightstown,  N.  J.  3 


Apple,  Plum.  Pear,  Peach  and  Cherry,  all 
NURSERY  ROW  now ;  fresh  dug,  well  packed  t 
right  IN'  every  way.  Get  our  catalogue  bet 
ordering,  and  you  will  learn  how  to  save  monev. 

C.  F.  MaCNAIR  &  CO..  Dansville.  N.  I 


Ifl  NATH  AM  A  PPI  E  The  Freat  money-maker. 
JUIln  I  llnll  Ml  I  LL  Fine  stock.  Also  full  line 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  Over  150  acres  in  nursery.  Established 
in  1869.  Address  THE  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY 
CO.,  Box  1605,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


DC  APII  TDCCC  4 10 6  2c-;  3  tot  ft.,  at 

rCNOn  I  need  me.;  all  I  yr.,  from  bud, 
healthy  and  thrifty,  no  scale.  Official  certificate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  8ample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  U.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley  Del 


I^\  Peach  for  $15;  500,  $8;  frt.  prepaid 

I  II  II  1  to  any  station  east  of  Mississippi 
River.  Nice,  healthy  well-rooted 
7  light  two  to  three  feet  trees.  A 

full  stock  of  best  varieties  of  Strawberry  and  other 
Small  Fruit  plants.  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  other 
fruit  trees  at  wholesale  prices.  No  scale.  Jersev 
Yellow  and  Red  Sweet  Potato  Seed;  No.  1  stock;  $3 
per  barrel  of  three  bushels  each.  Address 

CHAS.  BLACK.  Hightstown.  N.  J 


PFAPU  Pill  T  DE  lust  issued  by  the  West 

I  LnUil  UULIUnLp  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  con¬ 
tains  full  information  on  the  subject  of  I’each  Grow¬ 
ing,  gives  the  best  and  most  reliable  information  in 
regard  to  the  Yellows.  How  to  plant,  cultivate,  fer¬ 
tilize  and  market  the  crop.  Gives  full  description  of 
over  40  varieties.  No  one  growing  a  dozen  trees  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  work.  Price  50c.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  to  U.  N.-  Y.  readers  for  8  2-cent  stamps. 

WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


TRCCC  at  veT  low  prices.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
I  ithCO  Quince  and  Cherry,  5e.;  Peaches, 3c.  Cat. 
free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


Rhododendrons, 

Not  imported  and  therefore  hardy. 

Hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples, 

Magnolias,  (living  guaranteed) 

Rare  Evergreens, 

other  Trees,  new  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co  t  LIMITED. 
Flushing.  New  York. 


Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedging,  Ac.  New 
Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORSISVIUE,  PA. 


DAHLIAS 

etc.  JOHN  KNDICOTT&  CO.,  Canton,  Mass., 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers.  Cat.  sent  post  free. 


READER 


IF  YOU 
LOVE 


RARE  FLOWERS 


Keene,  n.  h. 


choice  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS., 
It  will  astonish  and  please. IST-FREE. 


CHINQUAPIN 


NUT  AND  FRUIT  TREES 

of  all  desirable  varieties 
Immense  Stock. 

300  Acres — 60  Years. 

Book  on  Nut  Culture,  157  pages, 
60  illustrations,  telling  bow  to  pro¬ 
pagate,  market  and  cook  them. 
Price,  $1,  or  free  with  an  order  cf 
Nut  Trees  for  $5.  Catalogue  Free. 

Parry's  Pomona  Nurseries, 
Parry,  New  Jersey 


Paragon  Chestnut  Grafts 

FOR  SALK.  Address 

I).  C.  WINEBRENER,  Frederick,  Mil. 


Peach,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees;  Raspberries.  Black¬ 
berries,  Strawberries;  Ornamental  Trees  and 
8hrubs.  Write  me  for  special  prices. 

C  L  YATES.  Nurseryman.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Peach  Trees 


a  specialty.  Other 
stock,  too.  Don’t 
buy  without  first  seeing  our  catalogue.  Send  for  it. 
W  M.  PETERS.  Wesley.  Md. 


SUTTON’S  BEAUTY  -  BOIKEN 

Apple  Cions  from  bearing  trees,  cheap  and  genuine. 

H.  C.  SMITH;  Ula,  Kent  County.  Mich, 
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THE  GARDEN. 

(continued.) 

Amateur  florists  are  always  a  little  afraid 
of  potting-  firmly  enough. 

The  sweet  peas  started  in  pots  ought 
to  be  put  out.  See  that  the  ground  is 
firmed  well  around  them  ;  if  sunny 
weather,  a  little  shade  may  he  needed  at 
first.  Tt  is  an  advantage  to  select  a 
place  where  sweet  peas  were  not  planted 
the  previo»s  year. 

Paris  daisies,  coming  into  bloom  for 
Easter,  must  he  watched  for  greenfly, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Easter  lilies 
and  Japan  Spiraea  (Astilhe  or  Hoteia). 
The  latter  will  not  endure  tobacco  smoke, 
so  it  must  not  be  left  in  a  greenhouse 
where  fumigation  is  going  on.  Another 
of  the  popular  Easter  plants,  though 
less  in  demand  now  than  10  years  ago, 
is  Hydrangea  Otaksa.  The  beauty  of  its 
large  panicles  of  pink  or  sky-blue 
blooms,  often  produced  on  the  tiniest 
plants,  proves  very  attractive  to  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  pot  plants  are  often  set  out 
in  cemetery  or  garden,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  will  be  equally  free  in 
blooming  another  year.  But  it  is  not 
hardy  in  this  latitude,  and  while  it  may 
grow  year  after  year,  producing  strong 
foliage,  it  will  not  flower,  because  the 
flower  buds  have  been  winter-killed.  It 
may  be  treated  satisfactorily,  however, 
by  keeping  in  a  pot  or  box.  for  veranda 
or  garden  decoration,  and  wintering  it 
in  the  cellar. 

The  hotbed  should  be  ventilated  on  all 
pleasant  days,  but  it  is  unwise  to  leave 
it  open  when  the  weather  is  cold  or 
stormy.  Great  care  must  be  observed  in 
watering.  When  many  plants  in  pots 
are  placed  in  it,  water  is  often  splashed 
down  in  the  bed  itself,  and  the  manure 
underneath  thus  chilled  and  water- 
soaked.  Most  seedlings  may  be  better 
managed  in  flats  or  boxes  than  in  pots, 
while  in  the  hotbed  ;  they  are  more 
easily  moved  about.  They  should  be 
either  thinned  or  transplanted  into 
other  flats,  before  they  have  time  to  be¬ 
come  drawn  up  and  spindling.  As  a 
rule,  it  will  be  found  better  to  sow  flower 
seeds  in  flats  than  to  sow  them  in  the 
hotbed  direct. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

We  have  been  staking  and  wiring  the 
raspberries.  We  brace  the  end  stakes, 
and  stretch  wires  in  pairs  about  six 
inches  apart — one  pair  18  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  the  other  three  feet. 
The  plants  will  be  trained  up  between 
these  wires.  Our  blackcaps  have  made 
a  good  growth,  and  have  passed  the  Win¬ 
ter  perfectly.  We  shall  not  set  out  any 
more  Gregg,  but  expect  to  double  our 
planting  of  Kansas,  with  Lotta  and  Mills 
for  comparison. 

Our  tools  have  all  been  overhauled, 
oiled,  and  made  ready  for  business.  We 
won’t  have  to  stop  when  Spring  work 
opens.  The  seed  potatoes  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  we  have  begun  to  feed  up  the 
horses  for  their  hard  Spring  work.  Oil 
meal  with  their  grain  does  them  good 
now.  It  starts  out  the  old  hair,  and 
keeps  the  horses  feeling  good.  April 
will  be  a  hard  month  for  them. 

We  have  one  Berkshire  shote  that  we 
want  to  feed  for  a  big  record.  We  feed 
him  kitchen  swill  with  bran  and  corn 
meal  mixed  in  it.  Into  this,  we  break 
half  a  dozen  of  the  infertile  eggs  tested 
out  of  the  incubator.  Well,  now,  you 
can  see  that  little  fellow  grow.  Why 
isn’t  that  a  good  use  for  infertile  eggs  ? 

We  sowed  oats  on  rented  ground  M  arch 
25.  This  ground  was  Fall-plowed,  with 
the  furrows  left  standing  up  straight. 
This  Spring,  we  worked  it  twice  with 
the  Cutaway,  and  twice  with  the  Acme 
before  sowing.  These  oats  are  for  horse 
hay.  We  cut  them  green,  and  cure  like 
Timothy.  For  fertilizer,  we  use  only  a 
little  nitrate  of  soda.  Last  year,  we 
used  basic  slag  and  potash  on  this  ground 
for  millet. 

A  small  patch  of  potato  s  was  planted 
March  26,  in  what  former  tenants  used 
as  a  chicken  yard.  The  ground  was 


worked  up  fine  with  spade  and  rake. 
Shallow  drills  18  inches  apart  were  made, 
and  in  them  small  whole  tubers  of  June 
Eating  were  placed  one  foot  apart,  a 
small  amount  of  potato  fertilizer  being 
used  broadcast.  The  whole  surface  was 
made  level,  and  about  three  inches  of 
coarse  stable  manure  scattered  over  the 
bed.  We  tried  this  three  years  ago  with 
good  success,  but  don’t  care  to  risk  it  on 
a  large  scale. 

One  piece  of  light  soil  intended  for 
early  potatoes  this  Spring  was  sown  to 
turnips  and  Crimson  clover  last  August. 
We  picked  all  the  turnips  we  needed,  and 
left  many  with  the  clover.  They  are 
now  rotting  in  the  ground.  Now,  so 
many  of  these  rots  and  blights  are  first 
cousins,  that  I  am  not  sure  of  them. 
The  turnip  rot  seems  to  affect  the  cab¬ 
bage,  and  for  aught  I  know,  it  might 
play  Hob  with  the  potatoes.  There  is 
nothing  like  being  sure  about  things,  so 
we  asked  Dr.  Byron  D.  Ilalsted  about  it. 
This  is  what  he  says  : 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  direct  relationship 
existing  between  the  decay  of  turnips  and 
that  of  potatoes,  unless  it  possibly  be  the 
one  known  as  the  bacterial  disease.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  the  bacteriologists  claim,  is  due  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  species  with  the  turnips  than  the  rot  of  the 
potato.  In  short,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  go 
ahead  with  the  work  which  you  have  proposed, 
namely  to  plant  land  with  potatoes  that,  for  the 
previous  crop,  had  borne  turnips,  many  of  which 
rotted  upon  the  ground. 

In  go  the  potatoes,  then.  My  opinion 
is  that  farmers  would  do  well  to  consult 
these  wise  men  oftener  than  they  do, 
and  learn  what  science  has  to  offer  on 
some  of  these  puzzling  questions. 

The  Madame  has  invested  in  a  trio  of 
fine  Light  Brahmas.  This  is  certainly 
the  most  dignified  breed  of  poultry  I 
ever  saw.  These  birds  are  as  tame  as 
dogs.  They  march  about  the  yard  as 
handsome  as  pictures,  and  far  too  high- 
toned  to  scratch  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
Our  Minorcas  will  dig  about  as  fast  as 
a  woodchuck,  but  the  Brahmas  “stand 
around  and  look  handsome,”  and  they 
act  handsomely,  too.  In  21  days  of  March, 
the  two  pullets  laid  23  eggs,  and  only 
began  laying  on  the  first.  One  of  them 
has  already  laid  five  doulde-yolked  eggs. 
These  eggs  are  tremendous  in  size — a 
single  one  is  about  a  square  meal  for  a 
good-sized  man.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
the  first  pullet  that  laid  turned  around 
and  ate  her  egg.  The  other  pullet  and 
even  the  rooster  have  caught  the  habit ! 
They  all  stop  to  cackle  before  they  try 
to  eat  the  egg,  and  this  gives  th6  chil¬ 
dren  a  chance  to  run  and  capture  it. 
Most  people  would  be  astonished  to  sec 
the  difference  in  appearance  between  a 
Minorca  and  a  Brahma  egg  when  the 
two  are  broken  side  by  side.  There  is 
really  more  difference  in  color  than  there 
is  between  Jersey  and  Holstein  cream 
from  the  same  pasture  grass.  We  are 
so  well  pleased  with  the  Brahmas  that 
we  shall  set  every  possible  egg  from 
them.  They  are  too  good  to  eat  this 
year — wish  we  could  make  the  Brahmas 
themselves  think  so  !  h.  w.  c. 

Some  cough  mixtures 
smother  the  cough.  But  the 
next  breeze  fans  it  into  life 
again. 

Better  put  the  cough  out. 
That  is,  better  go  deeper 
and  smother  the  fires  of  in¬ 
flammation.  Troches  can¬ 
not  do  this.  Neither  can 
plain  cod-liver  oil. 

But  Scott’s  Emulsion  can. 
The  glycerine  soothes  and 
makes  comfortable;  the  hy- 
pophosphites  give  power  and 
stability  to  the  nerves;  and 
the  oil  feeds  and  strengthens 
the  weakened  tissues. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemiste,  New  York. 

QH  IA||  TDCCC- *'*ne>  healthy  stock  at  low 
rkHUll  I  HCbw  prices.  Berry  Plants  and 
General  Nursery  Stock.  Send  list  of  wants  for  an 
estimate.  JOSIAH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FIVE  KINDS. 

250,  $1;  100.  50  cents.  Early,  medium,  late. 

C.  C.  SHEPHERD.  Passaic,  N.  J. 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Eor  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free. 

A.RTHUR  J.  OOXjXjIKTS,  Moorestowu.  TVT  .t 


Don’t  Buy  a  Tree  or  Plant 

UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  OUR  1898  SPRING  CATALOGUE. 

A  larger  and  finer  stock  than  ever  before.  3,000,000  Strawberry 
Plants.  Fruit,  Shrubs  and  Ornamental  Stock  in  proportion. 

Everything  that  any  fruit  grower  can  need.  Our  customers  are  never  disappointed. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  THAT  PLEASE  I 

Some  plants  arc  so  small  and  puny,  besides  enfeebled  by  leaf 
blight  and  root  lice,  that  they  mako  weak,  straggling  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  growth  when  planted.  Dear  at  any  price,  their 
venders  arc  glad  to  got  $1  to  $2  per  1.000  for  them. 

PATRONS  PRAISE  OUR  PLANTS 

because  they  arc  large,  stocky  and  vigorous.  They  grow  and 
delight  the  planter,  producing  nice  even  matted  rows.  The 
price  is  $11.00  per  1,000  and  up.  Our  catalogue  will  interest  you; 
it’s  Free.  100  varieties  strawberries  and  all  small  fruits. 
Highest  award  at  World’s  Fair.  Address  for  catalogue  or  any 
desired  information.  L.  J.  FARMER  Bov  20,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


A  Nugget  from  the  Northwest 


Patrick — Earliest  productive  strawberry,  and 
the  best  early  perfect-flowered  variety  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  Faultless  plant  of  marvelous  vigor;  enor¬ 
mously  productive.  Superior  to  Wood  in  plant 
and  berry,  and  a  far  better  shipper.  Patrick 
and  Clyde  will  be  the  fortune-makers  of  the  next  few 
years.  E  D  W.  W.  CONE, 

MENU  MON l  E,  I  VIS. 


m 


IF  YOU  WANT  STRAV 
JL^tg^THAI 


iWBERRY  PLANTS 
THAT  WILL  GROW 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

TO  w.  F.  ALLEN  J3 

SALISBURY.  MD. 

’  AND  HE  WILL  SEND  YOU  HIS 
32  PAGE  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 
„  ONTAININGff  LARGE  NEW  STRAWBERRY 
ILLUSTRATIONS. FREE  -ALSO  SAMPLECOPY 
FTHE  STRAWBERRY  CULTURIST 
AND  SMALL  FRUIT  GROWER  *  SEND  NOW. IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


NORTHERN  PLANTERS* 

,  should  get  our  tatalogue  of  testeo 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Ru»p. 
‘  err]eH,Currant*,AMpuraKun,Frult 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Seed  dorr 
and  Potatoes  W  rite  to-day —free 
Cos  A  CoanrH,  Mo.  #,  Fort  AtklMon,Wls 


UqII’c  Paunrito  The  coming  Strawberry 
nail  0  rdlUlllG  Best  of  50  var.  again 
the  past  season ;  50  other  kinds  N o.l  stock. 
Kasn.,  Black.,  Ac.  SECOND  CHOP 
Seed  Potatoes  ripen  earlier  &  make  larger 
crops  than  any  others.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.W.  Hall.  Marion  Sta.,  Md 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦STRAWBERRIES  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

is 1,000  PER  ACRE ♦ 

Small  B'ruit  Plants.  Fine  Poultry.  ▼ 

▼beading  varieties  and  prices  a  specialty.  FINEST 
▼ILLUSTRATED,  Large  (15c.)  Wall  Calendar  Cata¬ 
logue  issued  by  any  Nurseryman  &  Fancier,  EDEC 
♦if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  IflLL 
♦to  WICK  HATHAWAY.  Madison,  Ohlo.^ 
▼▼▼▼▼▼ ▼▼▼▼▼▼—▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 

CHfllfiF . STRAWBERRIES 

UllUlUb  FRESH  DUC  PLANTS. 

Nick  Ohmkh,  Maroakkt,  Skakord,  Ruby,  Cakkik,  Etc. 
400,000  Clyde,  130,000  Glen  Mary,  400.000  Marshall  Write  for  esti¬ 
mate  on  large  lots.  100  varieties.  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

C  Vf  FLAN8BURGH.  LESLIE.  MICHIGAN. 

“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  1,000.  Raspberry  and 
Blackoerry  Plants,  from  $3.60  to  $ti  per  1,000.  Cat.  free 
C.  K.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgman,  Mich 


15,000  QUARTS  PER  ACRE 


Arnout’s  Im¬ 
proved  Parker 
Earle  Strawberry  will  yield  it.  The  most  productive 
Strawberry  on  earth.  Plant  no  other.  Write  for  tuy 
catalogue.  J.  L.  ARNOUT,  Plainsvllle,  Pa. 

RATH  BUN  BLACKBERRY,  by  mall,  for  50c. 

T.  C.  KKV1TT,  Athenia,  N.J. 

DCDDV  Dl  1IITC- * 51-12  t0  ®2-25  Per  booo. 

DCnn  I  l  LAH  I  O  Send  for  Price  List. 

H.  L.  SQUIRES,  Flanders,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Gandy,  $2  per  M.  Bran¬ 
dywine  Red  Raspberry  Plants,  $2.50  per  M. 

D.  M.  C.  PERR1NE,  Tenuent  Sta.,  Monmouth  Co., N.J. 


Pedigree  Strawberry  Plants 


and  up 


WM. 


of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties,  $1.25  per  1.000 
PERRY,  Cool  Spring.  Dol 


F  or  the  BERRY  GRO  WER 

We  supply  the  bent  plant*  of  the  be*t  varieties. 
It’s  our  specialty,  we  do  only  that.  Str»wb*rri*«,  Kasp- 
b«rrtp*,  Blackberries,  Currant*,  Gooseberries,  etc.  Write  for 
prices  and  circulars, 

R.  J.  StahcHn,  Box  4  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Must  Be  Sold. 

500,000  Strawberry  Plants,  mostly  Gandy  Prize 
and  Sharpless,  25  other  kinds.  Prices  extremely  low. 
All  kinds  of  Vegetable  Plants.  Price-list  free. 

I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Box  10,  Iona.  N.  .T. 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

of  all  the  leading  varieties  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
No  better  grown  in  the  United  States.  Introducers  of 
the  New  Holderbaum  Peach,  the  Giant  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Write  us  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 
It  will  interest  you.  KEMP  BROS.  NURSERY  AND 
ORi'UAKD  CO.,  Harnedsville.  Pa. 

Grape  Vines!* 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  Including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  WILDER. Lowest  rate*.  Quality 
extra. Warranted  true.  T.  8.  iilbiiakd  CO.,  FredonU,  N.I. 

finn  strong  two-year  Cherry.  Fay  and 
Victoria  Currant  Plants.  $10  per  1.U00. 
W.  A.  FREED,  Homewood,  Pa. 

ray  No.  1.  Two-year-Old  PIIDDAIITC 
mi  Roots.  $2.25  per  100.  bUnfl  All  i  O 

C.  E.  EDMUNDS.  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 

10,000  Gregg  and  Palmer 

RASPBERRY  SETS ,  FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

ELIAS  GATES,  Coxsackie,  N.  V 

PAI  llll  31  All  Haspberrles,  8.000  quarts  pa' 
UULUIIIDIflll  acre.  50,000  sets. 

T.  G.  ASHMKAD,  Nursery,  Williamson.  N  Y 

SURPLUS  15,000  KANSAS  “S""* 

Full  list  free.  A.  B.  HORST,  Dalton,  Wayne  Co.,  O. 

U  A  |  C  and  other  Japan  Plums;  Grapes,  Cnrrants, 
nHLL  Small  Fruits;  Roses,  Gladiolus,  etc. 

P  fl  M  M  C  PTI P I  IT  Triumph.  Elberta  and  other 
UUIlllLU  I  lull  I  Peaches.  Fine  stock,  cheap. 
Freight  paid.  Catalogue  free;  full  of  genuine  bar¬ 
gains.  Edgewood  Farm  Nursery, Cromwell,  Conn. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts ,  Shorts ,  Pints,  'Thirds,  etc. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2.  4,  6,  8,  10, 12, 14  and 
llLquarts 

il  Grape  Baskets. 

ill  Sizes,  3^,  5,  8,  10  and  15  lbs. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and 
car-load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  Street.  New  York  City. 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  bettft.  work  with 
Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  can  do 
with  common  hoes.  If  you  can’t  get  the 

Hand  Cultivator 

of  your  dealer,  send  70  cents  for  sample, 
Farmers'  H study  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 

L’LKICU  HF(J.  CO.,  20  River  St.,  Rock  Falls,  11L 


FROM  SUN  TO  SUN 

the  farmer’s  work  was  never  done.  It  isn’t  so  now.  The  “  Planet  Jr.”  Labor 
Saving  Farm  tools  have  reduced  his  work  in  a  scientific  way— left  him  part  of 
the  day  In  which  to  rest  and  brought  him  better  returns  In  the  bargain. 
For  Instance,  the  “  Planet  J r.”  Double  Wheel  Hoe  will  cover  as 
much  ground  as  six  of  the  fastest  men  that  ever  went  into  a  field, 
hoe,  a  cultivator,  a  rake  and  a  plow  In  one.  The  other 
“  Planet  Jr.”  Machines  are  equally  efficient, 
equally  wonderful.  You  should  read  about 
them  in  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Book.  It’s  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Market  St.,  Pliilada. 
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THE  SKILLFUL  SPEC/AL/S1  AND  HIS  NEW  DISCOVERY. 


The  Eminent  Physician  and  Scientist  Who  Has  Proved  That  All 

Kidney,  Bladder  and  Uric  Acid 
Troubles  Can  Be  Quickly  Cured. 


You  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  of  the  Great  Discovery  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Value  of  a  New  Jersey  Peach  Tree. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Higiitstown, 
N.  J. — As  to  the  question  raised  on  page 
120,  in  some  of  the  lands  in  Sussex  Coun¬ 
ty,  we  have  seen  orchards  which  would 
never  amount  to  anything  from  one  of 
these  reasons:  Either  the  ground  was 
not  suited  to  raising  peaches  of  any  kind, 
or  the  varieties  planted  were  not  the 
kinds  best  suited  for  that  ground,  while 
the  same  kinds  would  do  well  enough  for 
a  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  that 
same  hill  or  on  an  adjoining  hill,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  trees  were  not  having  the 
proper  treatment.  Admitting  that  the 
orchard  was  on  the  best  kind  of  peach 
land,  and  the  varieties  the  best  possible 
for  that  particular  soil  and  locality, 
there  are  then  several  things  to  take  into 
consideration.  If  they  had  a  bad  year 
for  sales  last  year,  even  though  they  bore 
f,,000  baskets  that  had  to  be  marketed  in 
the  glut,  there  would  be  no  profit  in 
them.  But  there  is  no  certainty  that 
they  will  bear,  because  in  Sussex  County 
the  average  crop  does  not  come  over 
one  time  in  three.  If  we  had  an  orchard 
in  that  section,  and  had  a  chance  to  sell, 
a  fair  price,  we  think,  would  be  what 
the  ground  actually  would  bring  in  the 
open  market,  and  let  the  purchaser  have 
the  trees  extra  for  the  interest  at  10  per 
cent  on  that  ground  for  the  next  three 
years.  If  the  orchard  were  over  six 
years  old,  three  years  more  on  it  would 
be  about  its  life  in  that  cold  county. 
This  is  our  way  of  figuring  it  out,  and 
although  it  may  seem  to  be  hardly  a  fair 
one,  perhaps  if  you  consider  the  chances 
and  the  surety,  they  will  be  about  even¬ 
ly  balanced,  and  we  do  not  know  but  the 
seller  would  be  getting  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  If  the  man  was  to  have  the 
trees  themselves  as  long  as  they  lived, 
he  could  have  them  for  eight  per  cent 
per  year  as  long  as  they  lived,  he  to  pay 
in  advance  each  year  ;  what  we  mean  is, 
eight  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  ground. 

Two  Neglected  Squashes. 

J.  J.  II.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
— Why  don't  those  who  recognize  a  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  Hubbard  from  some  of 
its  original  excellence,  try  either  the 
Butman  or  the  White  Chestnut  ?  These 
being  of  more  recent  introduction  from 
the  semi-tropical  regions,  their  quality 
has  not  been  so  much  affected  by  cli¬ 
matic  influences.  True,  they  will  not 
yield  such  crops  as  the  abnormally  large 
warted  Hubbard,  but  they  average  near¬ 
ly  as  lai-ge  as  the  pure  Hubbard ;  they 
crop  about  a  third  less.  To  the  market- 
man  who  naturally  aims  above  every¬ 
thing  else  for  quantity,  these  may  be  fatal 
objections,  but  I  write  more  especially 
for  those  who  grow  for  home  use,  with 
whom  quality  is  a  first  essential.  Each 
of  these  varieties  needs  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  as  far  north  as  central  New  England 
to  give  them  their  shell,  and  unless  they 
are  thorough^  ripened,  they  may  dis¬ 
appoint  the  grower.  By  planting  them 
May  15  or  20,  and  giving  plenty  of  good 
feed,  they  are  as  safe  for  ripening  as  any 
crop.  The  flesh  of  each  of  them  is  nearer 
to  a  lemon  than  orange  color,  and  in 
hard-shelled  specimens,  is  fine  grained, 
sweet  and  dry,  with  a  delicate  and  de¬ 
licious  flavor.  The  fact  that  the  market 
men  neglect  them  is  the  best  reason 
why  they  should  be  found  in  the  home 
vegetable  patch,  for  in  no  other  way  can 
they,  as  a  rule,  be  obtained. 

Sutton  Beauty  and  Boiken  Apples  in  Michigan. 

H.  C.  S.,  Kent  County,  Mich. — Having 
now  fruited  the  Sutton  Beauty  apple 
three  years,  I  can  heartily  indorse  all 
said  of  it  by  S.  1).  Willard,  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward  and  others,  page  178  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  But  I  think  that  one  of  the 
strongest  characteristics  of  the  Sutton 


Beauty  is  not  mentioned,  that  it  retains 
its  appearance  and  good  flavor  long  after 
Baldwin  has  become  tasteless.  I  think 
so  well  of  it  that  I  have  grafted  many 
trees  to  this  variety  and  the  Boiken,  and 
planted  many  more,  and  when  done 
grafting  this  Spring,  all  Baldwins,  Ben 
Davis,  Northern  Spy,  Salome,  Lankford, 
etc.,  will  have  Sutton  or  Boiken  tops.  I 
notice  what  Mr.  Van  Deman  says  of  the 
Boiken  on  page  180.  I  have  now  fruited 
it  three  years,  and  as  grown  with  me,  it 
sizes  nearly  up  to  the  Northern  Spy,  an 
annual  bearer  of  as  handsome  apples  as 
I  have  ever  seen  ;  the  nearest  a  perfect 
foliage  of  anything  I  know,  and  resists 
the  scab-fungus  almost  completely.  No 
use  here  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Sutton.  The  fruit 
grows  mostly  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  (a  twiggy  apple),  and  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun,  takes  on  a  most  bril¬ 
liant  coloring.  It  is  a  very  late  bloomer, 
and  I  think  a  most  promising  apple  for 
cold  storage.  I  kept  the  apples  last  year 
under  very  adverse  circumstances,  until 
July  8.  As  a  kitchen  apple,  I  don't  know 
its  equal,  and  when  well  matured,  as  a 
dessert  apple  it  is  very  good.  1897  was 
the  scabbiest  year  we  have  ever  known, 
and  by  September],  Jonathan,  Baldwin, 
Winesap,  and  many  others  were  nearly 
destitute  of  foliage,  while  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch,  Sutton  Beauty,  and  Boiken 
were  in  perfect  leaf,  and  excepting  two 
or  three  Russians,  these  were  the  only 
ones  out  of  nearly  100  varieties  that  I 
was  observing.  The  York  Imperial  I 
have  not  fruited,  but  scions  of  it  seem 
weak  in  foliage. 

Waxed  Paper  for  Strawberries. 

P.  S.,  Passaic,  N.  J. — Parchment  paper 
is  of  no  value  for  wrapping  berry  bas¬ 
kets.  I  used  waxed  paper  on  my  straw¬ 
berry  boxes  the  past  season.  I  have  a 
special  grade  1  use  of  which  I  will  have 
more  to  say  the  coming  season.  I  find 
that  it  preserves  the  luster  and  keeps 
the  berries  much  better.  I  sell  most  of  my 
berries  in  the  market  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  receive  two  to  four  cents  above  mar¬ 
ket  price  for  Al  stock.  A  few  go  to  Pas¬ 
saic,  N.  J.,  to  customers.  It  pays  well 
for  the  extra  care  taken. 

A  Board  Fence  Windbreak. 

R.  S.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. — I  am  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  results  obtained  by 
building  a  rough  board  fence  10  feet 
high  around  the  north  and  west  sides  of 
my  house.  My  house  is  heated  with  a 
furnace,  but  heretofore,  in  a  blizzard,  it 
merely  served  to  keep  the  family  from 
freezing,  and  that  with  constant  stok¬ 
ing  with  hard  coal.  Now,  however,  the 
lower  stories  are  truly  comfortable,  no 
matter  how  strong  and  cold  the  north¬ 
west  blasts  may  be,  while  the  saving  of 
coal  is  another  comforting  experience. 
My  house  is  situated  on  top  of  a  knoll 
with  nothing  to  screen  it  save  now  the 
high  board  fence,  which  will  be  removed 
in  April  and  the  lumber  utilized. 


Fruit. 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet¬ 
ter  colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  a.t  least 
io%  actual 

Potash. 

C  C  An  illustrated  book  which  tell9 
riYCt:  what  Potash  is,  and  how  it 
should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 
all  applicants.  Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Naitau  St.,  New  York. 


As  we  are  by  nature  subject  to  many 
diseases,  the  only  way  to  guard  against 
all  stampedes  on  our  health  is  to  make  a 
study  of  our  own  physical  self. 

If  a  peculiar  pain  attacks  you,  try  to 
locate  its  origin  and  discover  which  organ 
of  the  body  is  sick  and  in  need  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

If  the  kidneys  are  at  fault — and  in  al¬ 
most  every  case  in  the  failing  of  our 
health  they  are  —  look  well  to  their 
restoration  to  health  and  strength. 

They  are  the  great  filters  of  our  body, 
and  consequently,  the  purity  of  the  blood 
is  entirely  dependent  on  their  cleansing 
powers. 

If  the  kidneys  are  not  in  a  perfectly 
clean  and  healthy  condition,  the  blood 
becomes  impregnated  with  impurities 
and  a  decay  of  the  kidneys  soon  takes 
place.  If  your  desire  to  relieve  yourself 
of  water  increases,  and  you  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  arise  many  times  during  sleeping 
hours,  your  kidneys  are  sick.  As  they 
reach  a  more  unhealthy  stage,  a  scalding 
and  irritation  takes  place  as  the  water 
flows,  and  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back 
makes  you  miserable.  If  the  water, 
when  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for 
twenty-four  hours,  forms  a  settling  or 
sediment,  you  are  in  the  grasp  of  a  most 
serious  kidney  or  bladder  disorder. 

If  neglected  now,  the  disease  advances 
until  the  face  looks  pale  or  sallow,  puffy 
or  dark  circles  under  the  eyes,  the  feet 
swell, and  sometimes  the  heart  acts  badly. 

There  is  no  more  serious  menace  to 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
/or  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


Star  Potato  Special. 

HIGH  GRADE. 

Ammonia,  1!4  per  cent. 

Available  Phosphoric  Acid,  5  per  cent 
Potash,  K2U,  7  per  cent. 

Only  $21  per  ton  delivered.  We  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer. 

PHELPS  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Phelps,  N.Y. 


health  and  strength  than  any  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  kidneys. 

Swamp-Root  is  the  great  discovery  of 
Dr.  Kilmer,  the  eminent  physician  and 
specialist,  and  will  be  found  just  what  is 
needed  in  cases  of  kidney  and  bladder 
disorders  and  Uric  Acid  troubles  due  to 
weak  kidneys,  such  as  catarrh  of  the 
bladder,  gravel,  rheumatism  and  Bright’s 
Disease,  which  is  the  worst  form  of  kid¬ 
ney  disease. 

It  corrects  inability  to  hold  water  and 
promptly  overcomes  that  unpleasant 
necessity  of  being  compelled  to  go  often 
during  the  day  and  to  get  up  many  times 
during  the  night. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect 
of  this  great  remedy  is  soon  realized.  It 
stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful 
cures,  and  is  sold  by  druggists  in  fifty- 
cent  and  one-dollar  bottles. 

So  universally  successful  is  Swamp- 
Root  in  quickly  curing  even  the  most 
distressing  cases,  that  to  Prove  its  won¬ 
derful  merits  you  may  have  a  sample 
bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  both  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail 
upon  receipt  of  three  two-cent  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  postage  on  the  bottle. 
The  value  and  success  of  Swamp-Root 
are  so  well  known  that  our  readers  are 
advised  to  write  for  a  sample  bottle  and 
to  kindly  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  when  sending  their  address  to 
Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. — Adv 
Copyright,  1898 — Dr.  Kilmer  *fc  Co. 


Highest  Grades  at  lowest  prices, 
rerillizers  HUBBARD  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Canada  Unleaciied 

Hardwood  AA  9  M  %.  *  a 
For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWA11D  K.  TAYLOK,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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SAVE  MONEY*— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

Yon  hive  the  benefit  of  the  Agents’  Commission  and  the  Middleman's  profl:. 

ANALYSIS.  1 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer . 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer . 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer . 

Bone  and  Meat. . 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


per  cent. 

22  to  25 

per  cent. 

4  to  5 

per  cent. 

$22  OO 

9  to  10 

2  to  3 

2  to  3 

16  OO 

9  to  10 

2%  to  3% 

4  to  5 

20  OO 

11  to  12 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 

21  OO 

9  to  10 

3%  to  4% 

6  to  7 

23  OO 

13  to  15 

4  to  5 

18  oo 
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Catalogue  Review 
Overflow. 


The  Butler  &  Jewell  Company, 
Cromwell,  Conn. — A  modest  little  cata¬ 
logue  of  large  and  small  fruits.  We  are 
pleased  with  it  because  it  gives  the  dark 
side  as  well  as  the  bright  side  of  the 
varieties  offered.  For  instance,  the  much 
lauded  Strawberry-raspberry  is  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  pestiferous  weed.  We 
quote  :  “  If  any  customer  wishes  to  learn 
what  we  have  by  experience,  we  will 
supply  the  necessary  starter  gratis.  One 
plant  is  sufficient.”  Of  the  Loganberry, 
it  says:  “This  novelty  is  well  worth 
watching,  although  it  may  disappoint 
us  in  hardiness.”  These  estimates  are 
precisely  those  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  our 
readers  should  know.  The  new  Eldo¬ 
rado  blackberry  is  described  as  perfectly 
hardy,  early,  of  superb  quality,  and  the 
best  home  berry  yet  introduced.  It 
questions  whether  it  will  prove  profita¬ 
ble  as  a  market  berry. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
— An  attractive  catalogue  of  large  and 
small  fruits,  nuts  and  ornamental  trees. 
The  Triumph  peach  is  described  as  the 
earliest  freestone  introduced  ;  the  Sneed 
is  averaging  from  eight  to  ten  days  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  Alexander,  fully  as  large, 
flesh  white,  sweet  and  juicy.  “  The  skin 
peels  like  a  banana  when  ripe.  The  Sneed 
is  almost  frost-proof.”  The  Lincoln 
Coreless  and  Koonce  pears  are  described 
at  length.  For  a  succession  of  peai-s  to 
ripen  through  the  season,  the  following 
varieties  are  Mr.  Collins's  choice:  Koonce, 
Early  Harvest,  Comet,  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
Le  Conte,  Bartlett,  Garber,  Kieffer,  and 
Lincoln  Coreless.  Except  for  market, 
we  would  omit  the  Le  Conte,  Garber  and 
Kieffer.  Among  new  apples,  the  Ohio 
Nonpareil  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
large  size,  great  beauty  and  superb  qual¬ 
ity.  Ordinary  specimens  weigh  from  16 
to  20  ounces.  The  color  is  an  intense 
scarlet,  shaded  with  bright,  glossy  red. 
Strawberries  are  made  a  specialty.  The 
Chautauqua  gooseberry,  of  which  we 
hear  a  deal,  has  a  very  serious  fault, 
namely,  its  tendency  to  mildew.  Cut¬ 
tings  and  scions  of  fruits  are  offered  at 
very  moderate  prices. 

Ross  Brothers,  Worcester,  Mass. — 
A  handsome  catalogue  (80  pages)  of  all 
kinds  of  seeds,  farming  tools,  fertilizers 
and  fertilizer  materials  such  as  nitrate 
of  soda,  muriate  of  potash,  bone  black, 
dried  blood,  tankage,  etc.,  poultry  sup¬ 
plies,  eggs  for  hatching.  Twenty  pages 
are  given  to  descriptions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  farm  and  garden  tools  ;  four  to 
d  airy  supplies.  One  colored  cover  shows 
what  seems  to  be  a  fine  assortment  of 
sweet  peas  and  Japan  Morning-glories. 
The  Eureka  corn,  it  is  claimed,  is  the 
best  variety  for  ensilage,  because  it 
gives  the  largest  amount  of  foliage  of 
any  known  variety. 

Kemp  Brothers,  Harnedsville,  Pa. — 
Catalogue  of  large  and  small  fruits.  The 
new  Ilolderbaum  peach,  it  is  claimed,  is 
possessed  of  more  points  of  value  than 
any  other  known  variety. 

E.  Manchester  &  Sons,  West  Win- 
sted,  Conn. — A  price-list  and  description 
of  seed  potatoes.  The  White  Beauty  is 
described  as  the  nearest  to  the  ideal 
potato  the  firm  has  seen.  “  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  any  other  variety 
now  in  cultivation,  and  in  form,  size, 
yield  and  quality  bas  never  been  equaled. 
A  potato  of  better  quality  has  never 
been  grown.”  The  prices  of  seed  pota¬ 
toes  range  from  10  to  20  cents  a  pound  ; 
and  by  the  bushel,  from  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Company,  Morris- 
ville,  Pa. — A  catalogue  of  large  and 


small  fruits,  chestnuts,  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  roses,  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  The  Glenwood 
nurseries  were  established  in  1872. 

Charles  Black,  HroiiTSTOWN,  N.  J. — 
A  wholesale  price-list  of  small  fruits. 
The  prices  of  strawberry  plants  range 
from  40  cents  to  $1  per  100  ;  raspberries, 
75  cents  to  $1  per  100  ;  blackberries,  50 
cents  to  $2  per  100  ;  grape  vines,  $1  to  $3 
per  100  ;  currants,  $2.50  to  $3  per  100. 
The  prices  of  these  small  fruits  per 
dozen  are  also  very  low. 

Evergreen  Nursery  Company,  Ever¬ 
green,  Door  County,  Wis. — Catalogue 
and  price-list  of  evergreen  and  decidu¬ 
ous  trees  and  shrubs,  plants  for  hedges, 
climbers  and  trailers,  fruit  trees  and 
small  fruits,  tree  and  shrub  seeds.  The 
prices  are  very  moderate. 

Edwin  Allen  &  Son,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. — A  catalogue  of  large  fruits,  small 
fruits,  nuts,  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  hardy  border 
plants. 

B.  King,  Tewksbury,  Mass. — A  price¬ 
list  of  strawberry  plants,  ranging  in 
price  from  25  to  35  cents  per  dozen. 
Prices  should  not  stn  nd  in  the  way  of 
every  one  having  a  bed  c:’ :  trawberries. 

Geo.  F.  Wheeler,  Concord.  Mass. — A 
catalogue  of  strawberry  plants  and  other 
small  fruits,  asparagus  roots,  rhubarb, 
tomato,  cabbage  and  celery  plants. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  Nos.  12  AND  13 
Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. — 
A  first-class  catalogue  (90  pages)  of  all 
kinds  of  seeds,  bulbs,  ornamental  plants, 
Cannas,  Carnations,  palms,  roses,  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  large  and  small  fruits.  As  a 
market  gardener,  few  men  have  had  a 
wider  experience  than  Mr.  Rawson.  For 
many  years,  he  has  grown  vegetables 
for  the  New  York  and  Boston  markets, 
and  it  has,  therefore,  been  his  aim  to 
raise  only  those  varieties  which  have 
been  thoroughly  tried.  According*  to 
his  experience,  Crosby  Improved  Egypt¬ 
ian  is  the  best  earliest  blood  beet  grown. 
It  has  the  smallest  top  and  most  uniform 
shape.  Rawson’s  Arlington  Favorite  is 
the  best  blood  beet  for  general  crop. 
Rawson’s  Stone  Mason  cabbage  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  keeper  for  Fall  and 
Winter  use  of  any  variety  now  in  the 
market.  Danvers  Yellow  Globe  is  pro¬ 
nounced  the  most  profitable  onion  for 
the  market  gardener.  Rawson’s  Clipper, 
it  is  claimed,  is  the  earliest  pea  known, 
and  the  best  for  the  market  gardener  or 
for  private  grounds.  Rawson’s  Puritan 
tomato  is  described  as  the  market  gar¬ 
dener’s  favorite  for  main  crop.  Our  first 
trial  of  the  Clipper  pea  was  made  in  1886, 
and  a  report  of  it  appears  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  June  26,  that  year.  The  Alaska  and 
Clipper  were  planted  side  by  side,  April 
9.  The  first  picking  was  made  June  12  ; 
the  vines  grew  to  the  same  height — four 
feet.  One  hundred  pods  of  the  Alaska 
weighed  16  ounces,  and  contained  686 
seeds,  which  weighed  six  ounces.  One 
hundred  pods  of  the  Clipper  contained 
672  seeds,  which  also  weighed  six  ounces. 
The  peas  were  cooked  separately  and 
eaten  by  six  persons.  Two  preferred  the 
Alaska  and  four  the  Clipper,  though  all 
agreed  that  the  difference  was  infinites¬ 
imal. 


You  will  get  a  new  notion 
of  what  a  lamp-chimney  can 
be,  when  you  use  a  Macbeth  ; 
and  of  what  it  can  do,  when 
you  get  the  right  one. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  pure.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  (from  Henderson  stock),  $5 
per  barrel,  $2  per  bushel.  Uncle  Sam  and  Adiron¬ 
dack.  $2.25 per  barrel;  $1.25  per  bushel.  Carman  No.  1, 
Carman  No.  3  and  Early  Ohio,  $3  per  barrel.  Other 
standard  varieties.  Cash  with  order.  Reference: 
Bank  of  Holland  Patent,  N.  V.  F.  H  THOMSON, 
Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent.  N.  Y 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEY  MER -BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVI8 -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

f  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  1 

ATLANTIC  \ 
BRADLEY  1 
BROOKLYN ( 
JEWETT  ( 
UL8TEB  1 

UNION  / 

New  York. 

SOUTHERN  | 
SHIPMAN  J 

COLLIER 

Chicago. 

MI8S0URI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

1  St.  Louis. 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY  Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem t  Maas. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 

E 


VERYBODY  who  knows  anything 
about  painting  knows  that  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil 
make  the  best  paint;  but  there  is  a  difference 
in  White  Lead.  The  kind  you  want  is  made 
by  the  “old  Dutch  process.”  It  is  the  best. 
Let  the  other  fellow  who  wants  to  experi¬ 
ment  use  the  quick  process,  “  sold-for-less- 
money,”  sorts. 

See  list  of  brands  which  are  genuine. 


w-Vj-v  r-v  r-v  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
|-<  1^  |“<  r<  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
*•  IVLrfl-y  able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  t.t 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


DREER’S 


RELIABLE 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 


are  everywhere  known  as  the  BEST.  To  more  fully  Introduce  them  we  make  the  following  special 
offer,  viz:  One  strong  root  each  ortheTwo  C4RAND  C’ANNAS— 1 “Austria”  and  “Italia”  free 
by  mall  for  25  cts.,  and  to  each  purchaser  FREE  our  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1898,  the 
handsomest  Catalogue  of  the  year;  to  others  we  will  send  It  on  receipt  of  6c.  In  stamps. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

— TTVmT 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 

Nearly  all  kinds,  and  “lots  of  them.”  NORTHERN  GROWN.  Pure,  and  stock  is  uniformly  free  from 
blight,  rot  or  other  disease,  therefore  healthy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  on  application. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Wholesale  Seed  Crower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Over  1JI00  acres  under  actual  cultivation.  _^e3 


FOR  14  CENTS 


W e  wish  to  gain  150,000  new  cus. 
tomers,  and  hence  otter 
1  Pkg.  13  Day  Radish, 

1  Pkg.  Early  Spring  Turnip, 


10c 
10c  1 
10c  i 

10c  i 


JOHN  A. 


Earliest  Red  Beet, 

Bismarck  Cucumber, 

Qneen  Victoria  Lettuce,  16o 
Klondyko  Melon,  16c 

Jumbo  Giant  Onion,  15c 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  16c 

Worth  91*00,  for  14  cents. 

Above  10  pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  wo  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
groat  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  and  14c. 
postage.  Wo  invite  your  trade  and 
know  when  yon  once  try  Salzer’s 
seeds  yon  will  never  get  along  with-  i 
out  them.  Potatoes  at  8 1.50 
a  Bbl.  Catalog  alone  6c.  No.  Ill 
8ALZKR  8EKP  CO.,  1,1  CR0S8B,  WIS. 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


r,  I  /->  Cabbage  Plants;  the  hardiest, 
■  ”  *  ^  largest,  earliest  and  best  known 

varieties;  Wakefield  and  Succession,  growing  in  the 
open  air,  from  seed  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Thor- 
uurn  &  Co.,  New  York;  will  stand  heavy  freezing 
without  Injury.  Price,  less  than  5,000,  $1.60;  5,000  to 
10,000,  $1.25;  over  10,000,  $1.  Special  express  rate  very 
low  to  all  points.  Address 

NORMAN  H.  BLITCH, 

Express  Agent  and  Postmaster,  Meggett,  S.  C. 


Vegetable  Plants  Cheap. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants.  All  of  the  leadingvarie- 
ties  ready  April  1.  Price,  60  cents  per  100;  $4  per  M. 
Tomato.  Mango.  Pepper  and  Egg  plants,  ready  May  1. 
Price.  50  cents  per  100;  $4  per  M.  The  above  are  all 
line,  large,  transplanted  plants,  well  hardened  and 
true  to  name.  Address  J.  E.  Hutton,  Conyngham,  Pa. 

SUGAR-BEET  SEED 

August  Hiilker  A  Sous,  52  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COW  PEAS. 

Soja  Beans.  Velvet  Beans,  Southern-grown  Millet 
and  Early  Mastodon  Seed  Corn. 

PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


aaui  n...  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  bushel,  double  sacks. 
WUW  "BflJ  S.  B.  Burbank, 400  Maga/.ineSt.  N.O., La 


Seed  Spring  Rye 


— $1  per  bu..  f.  o.  b. 
J.M.  HAM.  Wash¬ 
ington  Hollow, N.Y 


Seed  Potatoes 

All  the  standard  and  new  varieties.  Stock  grown 
under  our  own  supervision.  True  to  name  and  war¬ 
ranted  free  from  rot  or  blight.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free  telling  all  about  the  thirty  best  varieties. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  New  York. 

A  PQ  We  challenge  the 

I  I  I  C.  world  to  show  Hiier 

kept  seed  than  comes  from  our  special  storage.  We 
have  the  Carmans  and  other  popu  lar  varieties.  Val¬ 
uable  information  in  our  catalogue.  Write  for  it. 

J.  H.  PALM,  Lexington,  Ohio. 


SEED  POTATOES 


that  please  now  and  at 
harvest  time.  If  you  are 
looking  for  best  kinds  at  moderate  prices  get  our  list. 
It  tells  the  truth  about  our  seed. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  West  Winsted,  Conn 


JARMAN  No.  3 


SEED  POTATOES. 


$4; 


00 

'per  bbl 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $6  per  bbl.  All 
bbls.  4  bu.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Wholesale 
catalogue  FREE.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y 


Cpprl  PntatnAC"1  Will  offer  to  my 
'JVCU  ruicliuco  patrons  pure  stock, 
best  quality.  No  disease.  Yield,  250  bushels  per 
acre.  Circular  free.  D.  M.  TEETER,  Bellville,  Ohio. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern  grown,  Carmans,  Rurals,  Thoroughbreds, 
Chios  and  Enormous.  Write  us. 

FRASER  BROS.,  Vernon,  Wis. 

CADI  V  A  HinCC-“  Sliest  Potato  in  Ex- 
LAnL  I  AHUCO  istence.”  Bestearly potato 
introduced  in  25  years.  "Without  a  fault”  as  to 
quality,  size,  form  or  productiveness.  Proof  from 
eight  Experiment  Stations,  and  E.  S.  Carman.  T.  B. 
Terry, T.  Greiner,  A.  I.  Root,  and  others.  Circu lar.  Only 
for  testing,  50c.  per  pound,  three  pounds.  $1  (no  more 
to  same  person.)  HENRY  C.  MARSH,  Muncie,  Ind. 


Seed  Potatoes 


Carman  No.  1  and  Carman 
No.  3,  first  class  and  free 
from  disease  (Thorburn  stock).  Bushel,  $1;  flve 
bushels, 80  cents:  10  bushelsSO  cents  per  bushel.  Sacks 
bushel.  HENRY  MEISSNER,  Leighton,  la. 

Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  ear-load,  including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  BRAWLKY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO.,  New  Madison,  Ohio. 

Bovee  Potatoes' ’Srsva  l-S 

Divide,  Sir  William.  Wise,  Carman  No.  3  and  Maggie 
Murphy,  at  farmers’ prices.  Maple  Syrup.  Send  for 
free  price  list.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32,  Nankin,  O. 

AUUCr  T  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

W  EL  EL  I  “Vineland  Fancy”  and 

other  kinds.  Also,  Strawberry  Plants,  &c.  Write 
now  for  prices.  Frank  S.  Newcomb, Vineland, N  J . 


Kraus  Cultivator. 


Pivot-Axles  Move  Automatically 

with  wheels  and  shovels  by  a  s.mplc  touch  of  the  foot  lever,  f.asiest 

rrar/tiar/,  simplest  a  mi  most  eomplete  riding  cultivator  made. 
Moving  the  foot  levers  moves  the  entire  mnelii  ne  either  to 

T, ;:[?!“  Any  Boy  Gan  Work  it. 

Convenient  levers  to  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  to  set  them  any  distant  e 
apart  while  the  machine  Is  in  motion.  Perfect  row  crop  or  lullow 
worker  for  either  level  or  hilly  farms,  wide  or  narrow  rows, 
goring  Trip  Shovels  when  desired.  Write  at  onee  for  catalogue. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  GO.,  AKRON ,  O. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 


Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-ln-Cbief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

Frank  H.  Valentine,  I  AsROoiatP  Editors 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Rotle,  f  Associate  Editors. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1, 000-line  orders,  25  cents  ner  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  ARPIL  2,  1808. 


While  at  all  our  navy  yards  and  arsenals  men  are 
working  day  and  night  to  prepare  for  possible  war 
with  Spain,  Amerieans  have  been  shipping  flour  and 
meat  to  feed  Spain’s  army  in  Cuba.  Last  week,  the 
shipments  of  food  from  American  ports  were,  proba¬ 
bly,  larger  than  were  ever  known  in  a  week  at  this 
season.  With  such  a  vast  amount  of  food  afloat,  war 
does  not  seem  so  probable.  It  will  be  far  better  for 
our  farmers  to  feed  Spain  than  to  fight  her. 

O 

Mr.  Garraiian  gives  sound  advice  on  page  247  about 
improving  worn-out  lands.  Many  farmers  lack  the 
capital  needed  to  buy  fertilizers.  For  $100  in  cash,  a 
good  buyer  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  five  tons  of  acid 
phosphate  and  one  ton  of  muriate  of  potash.  This  will 
give  a  fair  dressing  for  20  acres  of  cow  peas,  at  a  cost  of 
$5  per  acre.  Two  or  three  neighbors  might  combine  in 
such  a  purchase,  and  20  acres  of  cow  peas  grown  with 
this  fertilizer  will  make  quite  a  showing  in  any  neigh¬ 
borhood.  A  heavier  dressing  would  be  much  better, 
and  some  nitrogen  would  pay,  but  such  fertilizing  will 
make  its  mark  on  any  poor  soil,  and  is  within  the 
reach  of  almost  any  farmer. 

0 

Some  Washington  oleomargarine  dealers  have  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
is  hard.  They  have  been  convicted  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  violating  the  laws  governing 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  and  the  member  of  the 
firm  on  trial  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,500  and 
costs,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  while  an 
employee  was  fined  $500,  with  four  months’  imprison¬ 
ment.  At  the  trial,  it  was  proved  that  the  defendant 
had  frequently  violated  the  law  by  removing  Govern¬ 
ment  stamps  and  labels,  but  had  never  been  convicted, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  conviction,  the 
officials  had,  in  previous  cases,  accepted  a  compromise, 
and  he  escaped  with  a  fine  only.  What  care  such  rob¬ 
bers  for  fines  ?  It’s  the  odious  imprisonment  that 
causes  the  iron  to  enter  their  souls  ! 

O 

The  Canadian  Government  has  passed  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  importation  of  nursery  stock  from  any 
country  where  the  San  Jos6  scale  is  prevalent.  This 
law  has  become  immediately  operative,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  it  will  become  a  great  hardship  to  those 
whom  it  is  directly  expected  to  benefit.  Naturally, 
it  absolutely  prohibits  the  importation  of  nursery 
stock  from  the  United  States.  Many  Canadian  growers 
and  dealers  have  placed  orders  for  future  delivery  of 
nursery  stock  from  this  side  of  the  boundary,  and 
this  stock  cannot  now  be  supplied  to  them.  The 
question  of  paying  some  indemnity  to  such  buyers  has 
been  brought  before  the  Dominion  Parliament.  It 
seems  quite  likely  that  this  law  will  result  in  great 
loss  to  our  nurserymen,  and  they  should  take  imme¬ 
diate  action  to  have  this  law  modified  in  some  way  so 
that  trees  already  contracted  for  should  be  passed 
under  inspection. 

© 

Tiik  town  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  recently  offered 
the  novel  spectacle  of  a  nocturnal  tramp  hunt,  headed 
by  one  of  the  local  aldermen.  For  many  years,  this 
town  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  depredations  of 
tramps,  who,  following  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  terrorized  housewives,  and  committed  many 
petty  crimes.  As  a  means  of  lessening  this  evil,  an 
ordinance  was  established  whereby  any  tramp  unwill¬ 
ing  to  work,  or  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  himself,  was  put  in  a  chain-gang,  and  set  to  work 
cleaning  the  streets.  So  efficacious  is  this  ordinance 
that  the  tramps  now  avoid  New  Brunswick  as  carefully 


as  their  prototypes  used  to  avoid  Hull  and  Halifax  in 
the  days  when  vagrancy  was  a  capital  crime  in  those 
cities.  Consequently,  the  supply  of  street-cleaning 
labor  waxes  low  at  times,  and  the  city  fathers  were 
reduced  to  the  expedient  of  hunting  the  wary  tramps 
after  dark.  That  thrifty  town  is  already  very  unpopu¬ 
lar  with  the  knights  of  the  road. 

0 

The  United  States  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  for  the 
protection  of  song  birds.  This  prohibits  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  birds’ feathers  or  parts  of  birds  for  ornamental 
purposes,  except  living  birds.  It  also  prohibits  the 
transportation  of  birds’  feathers  or  parts  of  birds  to 
be  used  or  sold,  from  one  State  to  another,  and  also 
prohibits  the  sale,  keeping  or  offering  for  sale  of 
birds’  feathers  or  parts  of  birds  for  ornament.  Any 
one  who  keeps  such  ornaments  on  hand  for  sale,  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $50.  Massachusetts  passed  a 
law  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  there  has  been 
some  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out.  As  we  have  before 
stated,  if  some  one  will  now  start  a  movement  in 
favor  of  using  feathers  from  our  domesticated  poultry 
for  hat  and  dress  ornament,  our  ladies  will  prove  just 
exactly  as  attractive,  and  the  poultry  business  will  be 
greatly  improved.  'No  doubt,  our  “  manufacturers  ” 
of  new  breeds  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  any  desired 
color  of  feather. 

O 


The  payment  and  collection  of  taxes  afford  some 
curious  matters  for  reflection.  In  a  certain  New  Jer¬ 
sey  citj*  whose  officials  have  been  sadly  hampered  in 
public  works  because  of  lack  of  funds  from  unpaid 
taxes,  the  tax  officials  in  going  over  the  lists  of  those 
in  arrears  for  taxes,  have  discovered  that  $20,000  of 
these  back  taxes  are  due  from  men  who  are  receiving 
salaries  from  thecity,  some  of  them  good-sized  salaries, 
too.  Since  Greater  New  York  became  a  fact,  some  of 
the  city’s  employees,  notably  the  school  teachers,  have 
bad  trouble  in  getting  their  salaries.  One  old  Brook¬ 
lyn  teacher,  who  hasn't  yet  received  her  January  pay, 
has  been  notified  that  the  taxes  on  the  small  house  in 
which  she  lives  are  yet  unpaid,  and  that  she  will  be 
charged  interest  at  nine  per  cent  since  January.  She 
says  that  she  can’t  pay  her  taxes  until  she  gets  her 
pay,  and  purposes  to  charge  the  city  nine  per  cent  on 
her  back  salary.  In  New  Jersey,  a  tenant  must  pay 
the  taxes  or.  the  house  in  which  he  lives  if  so  notified 
by  the  collector,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  rent  paid  to 
the  landlord,  and  is  liable  to  have  his  household  goods 
sold  if  he  do  not. 

© 

The  town  of  Foxcroft,  Maine,  contains  taxable 
property  valued  at  $485,000.  It  has  suddenly  found 
itself  saddled  with  a  debt  of  $175,000.  Like  many 
New  England  towns,  Foxcroft  had  a  “  war  debt  ”  of 
$20,000.  and  an  “  aid  of  railroad  ’’  debt  of  $27,000.  For 
30  years,  the  town  kept  on  voting  money  to  pay  the 
interest  on  these  debts  and  something  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  Taxpayers  supposed  that  the  town  would  soon 
be  free  from  debt,  and  they  kept  the  town  treasurer 
in  office  year  after  year.  It  now  appears  that  he 
pocketed  all  the  town  voted  to  pay  on  the  principal, 
and  borrowed  all  he  could  beside,  giving  his  notes  as 
town  treasurer.  He  kept  this  up  for  years,  and  when 
likely  to  be  found  out,  he  committed  suicide,  leaving 
the  town  in  debt  nearly  $175,000.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  that  the  town  must  pay,  but  this  is  evi¬ 
dently  impossible,  for  heavier  taxpayers  would  move 
away  rather  than  attempt  such  payments.  The  town 
hopes  to  compromise  with  creditors  at  the  rate  of  25 
cents  on  the  dollar.  There  are  plenty  of  town  and  coun¬ 
ty  treasurers  whose  accounts  would  not  stand  overhaul¬ 
ing.  Whenever  a  political  ring  has  had  control  of 
local  offices  for  a  term  of  years,  it  is  pretty  safe  for 
taxpayers  to  shake  up  the  system. 

© 

Mr.  Smith’s  article  on  the  use  of  lime  (page  238)  is 
a  fair  statement  of  a  problem  that  confronts  many 
farmers  on  naturally  sour  land,  who  depend  on  grass 
and  clover  for  the  basis  of  their  farming.  Many  such 
men  have  failed  to  obtain  a  good  catch  of  grass  seed, 
though  the  conditions  of  seeding  and  manuring  were 
right  so  far  as  they  understood  them.  The  chances 
are  that  the  blue-litmus  test  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith 
would  have  shown  that  the  soil  is  acid,  and  until  this 
condition  is  corrected,  such  soil  cannot  do  its  best. 
Many  upland  soils  with  apparently  perfect  drainage 
are  too  sour  to  produce  good  clover.  Lime  will  often 
“  sweeten  ”  such  soils  so  that  even  without  extra  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  manure,  they  will  produce  remarkable  crops 
of  grass  or  grain.  We  have  observed  that  something 
of  the  same  effect  is  obtained  by  constant  and  thor¬ 
ough  tillage.  By  shaking  and  stirring  up  the  soil  by 
harrowing  and  cultivating  tools,  we  let  the  air  and 
sunshine  into  it,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  “  sweeten  ” 
it  and  make  it  more  available.  There  are  two  things 
about  the  use  of  lime  that  should  be  remembered. 
When  it  is  to  be  hauled  a  long  distance,  we  should 


buy  it  in  the  lightest  form  so  as  to  avoid  paying  freight 
on  water.  When  we  buy  slaked  lime,  we  buy  nearly 
one-third  its  weight  of  water — useless  weight  and 
bulk  to  handle.  On  the  average  farm,  where  the 
ordinary  rotation  is  followed,  the  best  time  to  apply 
the  lime  will  be  when  seeding  to  grass  or  grain.  We 
would  never  use  the  lime  in  connection  with  the  potato 
crop,  on  which,  usually,  the  bulk  of  the  fertilizer  is 
used. 

© 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  proposed  beet- 
sugar  industry  that  farmers  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
have  become  quite  enthusiastic  over  it.  Of  course, 
with  every  such  new  enterprise,  there  are  always 
those  whose  advice  is,  “  Boom  it  anyway,  and  take  the 
risk  !”  This  is  dangerous  advice  in  the  case  of  beet 
sugar,  for  a  large  capital  is  required  to  build  and 
equip  a  factory  before  a  cent  of  money  can  be  earned. 
A  farmer  may  safely  invest  money  in  a  creamery,  for 
under  good  management,  it  will  give  him  a  market  all 
the  year  round.  A  beet-sugar  factory  will  run  but  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  far  more  money  will  be  needed 
to  start  it.  The  following  statement  by  Prof.  W.  II. 
Jordan,  strikes  us  as  very  appropriate  just  at  this  time: 

Doubtless  farmers  will  be  invited  to  invest  in  beet-sugar  fac¬ 
tory  stock.  They  will  be  told  not  only  that  the  stock  will  be 
profitable,  but  also  that  it  is  their  duty  to  share  in  the  risks. 
They  should  be  very  careful  in  this  matter.  If  the  professional 
boomer  appear  among  them,  they  should  give  him  a  wide  berth. 
He  may  be  resourceful  in  plausible  argument,  and  it  may  be  hard 
to  resist  the  fascination  of  his  apparently  sound  reasoning;  but 
unless  the  farmers  resist  his  appeals,  history  will  repeat  itself, 
and  shares  of  worthless  stock  will  be  very  widely  distributed 
among  those  who  cannot  afford  to  suffer  the  loss.  This  does  not 
mean  that,  under  certain  other  conditions,  farmers  may  not 
wisely  own  a  share  of  the  factory.  If  local  business  men  of  un¬ 
questioned  integrity  and  sound  business  judgment  take  the  lead 
in  the  new  enterprise— men  who  as  the  directors  of  banks  and 
other  financial  organizations  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  com¬ 
munity  by  their  successful  and  honorable  methods — then  perhaps 
the  farmer  may  as  safely  intrust  his  money  to  them  in  this  enter¬ 
prise  as  in  some  others. 

That  states  the  case  fairly  and  well.  Let  the  shrewd 
and  sound  business  men  take  the  lead  in  this  matter. 
If  they  go  ahead  and  put  up  their  money,  farmers 
may,  perhaps,  invest — but  not  otherwise  ! 

O 

BREVITIES. 

I’ve  set  on  tills  fence  for  an  hour  to-day, 

An’  mother  has  come  to  the  door  to  Hay 
“  A  lazy  old  man,  with  his  hair  turned  gray 
An’  nothin’  to  do  but  to  set  an’  play — 

Ye  better  be  gettin’  that  wood  box  filled 
Fer  I  won’t  lug  wood  if  yer  dinner’s  killed.” 

I  set  on  the  fence,  an’  it  does  me  good ; 

A  little  of  Spring  sorter  stirs  my  blood. 

I  set  here  an’  study  the  Crimson  clover 
A  greenin’  an’  soddin’  the  whole  farm  over. 

I’ve  kinder  been  shaky,  I  own,  that  March 
Would  throw  out  the  clover  an’  take  the  starch 
Right  out  of  her  back,  an’  the  neighbors,  too, 

All  said  that  I  never  could  get  it  through. 

But  yonder  she  is,  an’  I  never  seen 
A  handsomer  plant  or  a  greener  green. 

Oh,  Crimson!  I’m  tickled  to  death  at  you; 

The  Winter  was  hard,  but  you  stuck  it  through. 

I  tell  ye  yer  color  is  good  to  see— 

'"Yes,  mother,  I  hear  ye — an’  here  I  be!” 

Make  small  U  se  of  the  Big  I. 

Special  Dairy  Number  Next  Week  ! 

A  “  piece  ”  of  board — a  sandwich. 

The  runt  never  comes  to  the  front. 

The  cold-water  man  is  well  welded. 

Would  ashes — burned-up  resolutions. 

Can’t  you  raise  your  do-point  a  little  ? 

A  Baltimore  horse  died  at  the  age  of  48. 

He  delights  to  bark  and  bite — the  rabbit. 

Down  with  the  robber  rooster — fry  him  first. 

For  the  land’s  sake! — use  clover  or  cow  peas. 

Live  steam  in  the  dairy  means  dead  bacteria. 

One  of  the  easiest  things  to  add  dis  to  is  grace. 

The  Velvet  bean  is  reported  a  failure  in  California. 

This  country  Imported  $1,831  worth  of  sauerkraut  last  year. 

What  part  of  life  is  the  viucil  age— when  you  can  stick  best! 

Many  a  child’s  character  is  broken  down  in  its  bringing  up. 

Oatmeal  and  milk— makes  all  the  youngsters  look  finer  than 
silk. 

“Yes,”  said  the  nose,  as  it  turned  up,  “ I  believe  in  haughty 
culture!” 

Owego,  N.  Y.,  is  ahead  as  a  silo  town — up  to  date— page  253. 
Who  can  beat  it  ? 

I  lagged  behind  in  the  world’s  great  race,  and  now  I  suffer 
from  “  lack  of  space.” 

The  outside  of  Mr.  Ballou’s  little  home  is  shown  at  Fig.  239.  In 
a  week  or  two,  we  shall  show  some  of  the  inside  fixtures. 

No,  sir,  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference  where  the  fruit  tree 
passed  its  babyhood,  so  long  as  it  is  strong  and  vigorous. 

A  number  of  skunk  farms  have  been  started  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  none  has  proved  successful. 

Or  course,  you  want  your  child  to  imitate  your  attempts  at 
noble  things.  Remember  that  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to  imitate 
your  ignoble  deeds. 

A  cow  eating  30  pounds  of  dry  food  and  drinking  70  pounds  of 
water  in  a  day  will  breathe  during  the  same  time  192  pounds  of 
air!  What  happens  when  the  air  is  impure  ? 

Is  the  Soja  bean  a  leguminous  plant  ?  Very  much  so.  What  is 
a  leguminous  plant?  One  that  bears  its  seeds  in  legumes.  Does 
it  really  have  the  power  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  ?  Not  the 
least  doubt  about  it. 
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BUILDING  UP  A  RUN-DOWN  FARM. 

TIIK  NEEDS  OF  SOUTHERN  SOIL. 

With  great  interest,  have  I  read  The  Story  of  a  Run-Down  Farm, 
by  M.  Garrahan,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  since  coming  here  in 
June,  1890,  from  Michigan,  to  make  my  home  here,  I  found  the 
farming  lands  badly  run  down,  my  own  included.  By  observing 
the  methods  of  cultivating  (?)  the  land,  I  soon  saw  the  cause;  the 
lands  were  run-down  and  poor,  and  the  farmers  generally  equally 
poor.  Large  tracts  of  land  had  been  rented  out  ever  since  the 
late  war  to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  crops  were  taken  off  every 
year,  and  nothing  returned  to  the  soil;  and  such  plowing!  A  mule 
or  a  steer  is  hitched  to,  what  would  be  looked  upon,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  States,  a  small  garden  plow,  and  the  ground  is  scratched  over 
from  1*4  to  8  inches  deep.  This  plowing  is  done  in  time  for  plant¬ 
ing.  The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  vicinity  are  corn,  peanuts 
and  some  cotton.  These  crops  are  cultivated  according  to  the 
notion  of  each  individual  farmer.  After  the  crops  are  taken  off, 
tlie  ground  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements  till  planting  time 
comes  around  again.  The  result  is  that  there  isn’t  a  particle  of 
organic  matter  or  humus  to  be  found  in  the  soil,  which  is  like 
road-dust,  and  the  country  is  full  of  gullies  and  washouts.  In 
spite  of  all  this  barbarous  treatment,  the  struggling  soil  still 
produces  some  crops,  at  which  I  often  have  wondered.  To  im¬ 
prove  such  run-down  soil  has  been  my  aim,  therefore  I  adopted 
many  a  plan,  and  with  the  keenest  interest  read  everything  that 
referred  to  such  aim  and  matter.  Hence  I  followed  Mr.  Garra- 
han’s  story  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  conclude  that  he  has 
advantages  which  I  am  far  from  having.  His  soil  was  strong,  a 
sure  sign  of  the  soil  having  a  body  to  it;  strong  soils  are  never 
considered  by  us  as  poor.  Remove  the  stones  and  we  have  a 
strong,  fairly  fertile  soil;  thus  it  was  in  Europe,  and  I  found  it  to 
be  a  true  test  in  America.  Then,  he  had  the  means  financially  to 
lift  the  soil  from  poverty  to  prosperity;  it  is  not  everybody  that 
is  so  fortunate. 

The  soil  hereabouts  is  generally  a  sandy  loam,  of  considerable 
depth,  or  a  loamy  sand  of  various  depths  resting  upon  a  dayish 
subsoil,  and  as  stated,  not  a  particle  of  organic  matter  or  humus 
in  it.  We  find  bullets  from  war  time,  but  not  a  stone.  How  to 
improve  such  soil  to  produce  fair  crops,  is  the  serious  question. 
We  farmers  down  here  are  financially  poor.  All  progress  must 
be  made  with  muscle  power  and  active  brain.  I  had  contem¬ 
plated  sowing  Crimson  clover  or  cow  peas  or  rye  to  turn  under, 
but  am  advised  that  turning  under  green  stuff  here  is  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good,  since  the  climate  is  too  hot.  This,  I 
can't  understand,  since  Dr.  A.  Oemler,  of  Georgia,  in  his  Truck 
Farming  at  the  South,  advises  to  do  so,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
fully  as  hot  in  Summer  in  Georgia  as  it  is  in  southeastern  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Again,  Dr.  C.  Harlan,  of  Delaware,  in  his  Farming  with 
Green  Manures,  does  not  hint  of  such  harm  or  danger,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  is  but  a  little  way  north  of  here.  Somebody  lias  an  erro¬ 
neous  idea.  Had  my  health  been  good  during  189(5-97,  I  would 
have  tried  to  find  out  for  myself;  but  I  came  here  seeking  health, 
and  cannot  rush  things  as  I  want  to.  I’ve  read  Chemicals  and 
Clover,  and  Fertilizer  Farming,  by  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  and 
I’ve  learned  that,  before  fertilizers  or  concentrated  manures  can 
lie  of  any  profit,  the  soil  must  be  supplied  witii  organic  matter 
or  humus,  and  I  fully  agree  with  that  doctrine.  Humus  in  the 
soil  is  essential  to  the  farmer  to  raise  paying  crops,  as  is  good 
yeast  for  the  baker  to  have  good  bread;  at  least,  such  is  my  idea 
about  farming.  Land  to  produce  good  crops  requires  manure, 
good  manure,  and  plenty  of  manure.  After  the  soil  is  tilled  with 
humus,  concentrated  fertilizers,  if  supplied,  will  enable  any  soil 
then  to  gladden  the  heart  of  its  owner.  j.  a.  f.  s. 

Petersburg,  Va. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  GARRAHAN. 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  J.  A.  F.  S.  would  like 
to  know  how  to  fill  his  soil — a  nice,  kindly  one,  by  the 
way — with  vegetable  matter,  in  the  least  expensive 
manner,  and  also  wishes  to  avoid  expensive  mistakes 
in  turning  under  green  crops.  The  more  you  look 
over  this  question,  the  more  important  it  appears ; 
from  the  statement  made  above,  there  is,  evidently, 
a  notable  lack  of  organic  matter.  Hut  is  J.  A.  F.  S. 
quite  sure  that  an  abundance  of  the  mineral  elements 
is  locked  up  in  that  long-neglected  subsoil  ?  Some 
time  since,  I  dug  out  and  burned  two  fair-sized  hickory 
trees — burned  everything.  After  the  fire  had  died 
out,  I  shoveled  the  ashes  into  a  barrel — perhaps  three 
or  four  bushels — all  that  was  left  of  two  whole  trees — 
at  least  four  wagon-loads.  Where  was  the  rest  ? 
Probably  resolved  into  its  original  elements  by  the 
action  of  the  fire.  Let  me  see  whether  I  can  make 
that  plainer.  The  elements  of  fertility  in  any  soil 
may  be  classed  in  two  grand  divisions — vegetable  and 
mineral.  The  mineral  elements  contained  in  those 
trees  were  right  there  yet  in  the  barrel  ;  they  came 
from  the  soil,  and  I  can  now  return  them  to  the  soil ; 
fire  could  not  consume  them.  The  vegetable  has  gone 
off  in  flame  and  smoke,  to  reappear  elsewhere  in 
vegetable  form,  for  we  are  told  that,  in  the  great 
economy  of  Nature,  there  is  no  waste. 

When  a  soil  is  “  worn-out”,  how  can  we  restore  this 
vegetable  matter  that  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  have 
been  burning  up  all  those  years?  Generally,  we  will 
find  that  those  so-called,  worn-out  soils,  possess  a 
great  deal  of  recuperative  power;  in  many  cases,  it 
will  be  found  that  those  seemingly  impenetrable  sub¬ 
soils  contain  a  great  deal  of  potential  nitrogen  that 
needs  only  the  quickening  influences  of  atmospheric 
forces,  to  awaken  it  into  newness  of  life,  and  just  as 
the  hickory  tree  obtained  the  greater  share  of  its 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  as  long  as  it  had  an 
available  supply  of  the  mineral  elements  in  the  soil, 
so,  also,  I  would  lay  myself  out  to  grow  soil-enriching 
crops,  such  as  cow  peas  and  clover,  by  applying  the 
mineral  elements — phosphoric  acid  and  potash — to  the 
soil  where  needed.  Hut  a  man  must  have  some  capital 
to  do  this ;  how  much  ?  That  depends ;  if  J.  A.  F.  S. 
could  interest  a  sufficient  number  of  his  neighbors, 
and  all  cooperate  in  buying  that  class  of  goods  in  car- 
lots,  they  might  get  some  interesting  figures.  Hut 
suppose  that  doesn’t  work,  what  then  ?  Well,  per¬ 


haps  J.  A.  F.  S.  can  get  a  neighbor  to  change  work 
with  him,  so  that  he  gets  the  half  of  his  neighbor's 
team  to  subsoil,  at  least  some  portion  of  his  farm  in 
the  latter  part  of  Summer,  especially  that  hillside 
that  is  in  danger  of  being  gullied. 

Hut  let’s  start  a  field  this  Spring,  and  afterward  we 
will  find  a  remedy  for  the  gullies.  If  this  sandy  loam 
is  well  plowed,  prepared  in  good  shape,  fertilize  with 
500  pounds  acid  phosphate,  and  200  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  ;  half  of  the  latter  will  be  better  than  nothing, 
but  I  would  prefer  to  use  200  pounds  if  I  could  possibly 
afford  it,  and  the  growing  crop  could  profitably  use 
500  pounds  phosphoric  acid.  In  small  quantities, 
acid  phosphate — 14  per  cent — ought  to  be  obtained  in 
his  neighborhood  for  from  60  to  75  cents  per  cwt.,  or 
$12  to  $15  per  ton.  Muriate  of  potash — 50  per  cent — 
could,  probably,  be  bought  for  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  100 
pounds.  An  acre  of  ground  can  be  fairly  well  ferti¬ 
lized  for  from  $8  to  $10  per  acre,  and  if  sown  to  cow 
peas,  the  resultant  crop  will  be  worth  to  the  soil,  not 
less  than  $20  for  manure.  That  sounds-  encouraging, 
doesn’t  it  ? 

If  I  lived  where  J.  A.  F.  S.  does,  I  would  plant  a 
few  acres  of  cow  peas  this  spring  in  rows  far  enough 
apart  to  cultivate  with  a  horse,  and  thrash  them  for 
seed  purposes.  Properly  cared  for,  an  acre  ought  to 
produce  from  20  to  30  bushels  of  seed,  and  the  haulm 
will  be  worth  to  the  soil  all  it  cost  to  grow  it.  There 
will  be  considerable  demand  for  those  peas  as  soon 
as  their  merits  become  better  known,  and  now  since 
there  is  a  practical  machine  on  the  market  for  harvest¬ 
ing  this  crop,  the  expense  of  gathering  ought  not  to 
be  so  great. 

I  would  never  turn  under  a  crop  of  this  kind  in  the 
green  state,  because,  in  hot  weather,  this  great  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  decomposes  trery  rapidly,  and  a 
gas  is  developed  in  the  process  that  is  likely  to  “  sour  ” 
the  ground  for  that  season,  unless  neutralized  by  an 
application  of  lime.  1  have  spoiled  ground  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  that  manner,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  farther  south,  the  trouble  would  be 
greater,  because  the  increased  humidity  would  favor 
more  rapid  decomposition,  and  the  congenialities  of 
soil  and  climate,  naturally  tend  to  an  increased 
growth.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  practical 
knowledge  along  this  line  since  Dr.  Oemler  published 
his  Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  At  all  events,  the 
above  method  will  be  found  perfectly  safe  in  practice, 
North  or  South,  and  as  a  rule,  it  is  “  better  to  be  safe, 
than  sorry  I  greatly  favor  the  idea  of  permitting 
the  pea  vines  to  lie  on  the  surface  over  Winter,  rather 
than  to  turn  them  under  in  the  Fall,  and  allow  the 
surface  to  remain  uncovered  all  Winter.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  far  more  injurious  than  most  of  us  are  aware. 

It  would  be  well  for  .J.  A.  F.  S.  to  sow  Crimson 
clover  early  in  August,  on  at  least  a  small  portion 
of  his  cow  peas ;  if  the  weather  be  at  all  favor¬ 
able  at  the  time  of  sowing,  he  will  wish  later  that  he 
had  sown  a  larger  area.  Hut  to  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  his  latitude,  he  mwt  have  the  surface  covered 
with  some  crop  in  winter.  If  too  late  to  sow  Crimson 
clover,  sow  rye.  Sow  clover  in  the  corn  after  the  last 
working,  not  less  than  a  peck  to  the  acre. 

I  have  been  called  down  frequently,  when  talking 
in  this  way,  by  the  other  person,  with  the  remark, 
“  You  have  something  with  which  to  buy  clover  seed 
and  fertilizers.”  Those  best  acquainted  with  me, 
never  accuse  me  of  being  a  “  bloated  bondholder.” 
The  only  answer  I  can  make  to  this  argument  is  to 
tell  of  a  friend  who  bought  a  farm  for  $5,000  or  $6,000, 
and  found  that  it  would  require  nearly  as  much  more 
to  put  it  in  the  shape  he  wanted.  He  had  just  about 
money  enough  to  complete  the  payment,  and  leave 
him  the  farm  debt  free,  but  not  a  cent  for  working 
capital.  Accordingly,  he  arranged  to  allow  the 
greater  part  of  the  purchase  money  to  remain  under 
a  mortgage  on  the  place  at  six  per  cent  to  be  used  in 
its  development ;  in  other  words,  he  borrowed  money 
at  six  per  cent  to  improve  his  farm.  That  man  came 
through  all  right,  but  I  would  hesitate  long  before 
advising  a  stranger  to  attempt  such  a  thing  without 
knowing  something  of  his  environments.  I  know  a 
number  of  farmers  who  would  be  in  far  better  shape 
financially  if  they  would  sell  half  of  their  farms,  and 
use  the  money  thus  obtained  to  improve  the  remainder. 
After  all,  is  it  not  true  that  there  is  more  in  the  man 
than  there  is  in  the  land?  Some  seem  destined  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  because  they 
have  neither  wisdom  to  plan,  nor  ability  to  execute. 


Another  proof  that  the  bicycle  has,  in  some  locali¬ 
ties,  taken  rank  with  the  horse,  was  furnished  on 
Long  Island,  where  a  bicycle  thief  was  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  Sing  Sing  at  hard  labor.  It  was  the  second 
offense,  and  this  was  the  full  penalty.  In  the  West, 
according  to  some  writers  of  more  or  less  credibility, 
horse  stealing  is  the  most  grievous  crime  a  man  can 
commit.  In  the  East,  bicycle  stealing  is  likely  to 
rank  high  in  the  calendar  of  crime,  if  this  case  may 
be  considered  a  precedent. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Shipping  Lambs  in  Hot  Weather. — One  commis¬ 
sion  man  just  received  a  lot  of  dressed  lambs,  that 
were  so  nearly  spoiled  as  to  be  nearly  worthless.  The 
weather  here  has  been  damp  and  muggy,  just  the 
worst  for  perishable  goods  of  any  description.  These 
lambs  were  a  long  time  on  the  road.  Then,  in  dress¬ 
ing,  the  livers  were  left  in,  and  these  helped  to  spoil 
the  carcasses.  It  is  unsafe  to  ship  dressed  lambs  or 
calves  any  great  distance  after  this,  as  in  case  of  un¬ 
favorable  weather,  they  are  sure  to  be  injured,  if  they 
are  not  entirely  spoiled. 

t  X  t 

The  Demand  for  Mint. — “Doesn't  it  beat  all?” 
said  a  commission  man  the  other  day,  as  I  was  look¬ 
ing  at  a  basketful  of  mint  in  his  store.  “  A  week  ago, 
I  sold  all  the  mint  that  came  to  me  at  $1.25  a  dozen 
bunches,  yet  I  haven't  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  this 
at  any  price.”  The  mint  was  tied  up  in  quite  small 
bunches,  was  fresh  and  in  excellent  condition,  yet  the 
demand  seemed  to  have  failed  suddenly.  It’s  only 
another  of  those  cases  in  which  there  may  be  such  a 
demand  for  some  special  article  one  week  that  it  sells 
for  an  exorbitant  price,  and  tbe  next  week  no  demand 
at  all  worth  mentioning. 

X  X  X 

Poor  Butter,  Good  Packages. — I  have  spoken  many 
times  of  the  practice  so  many  people  indulge  in  of 
putting  poor  butter  into  prints,  or  small,  fancy  pack¬ 
ages.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  packages  will  sell 
the  butter.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  I 
have  just  run  across  a  lot  of  five-pound  round  boxes 
filled  with  so-called  butter  that  was  little  better  than 
lard.  These  small  packages  are  much  liked  by  some 
retailers,  but  the  contents  must  match  the  package. 
Another  lot  of  butter  put  up  in  pound  prints  was 
equally  bad.  People  expect  something  extra  when 
they  buy  these.  I  have  seen  some  rolls  of  butter  that 
came  in  barrels  that  were  of  better  quality  than  some 
of  the  butter  in  these  fancy  packages.-  F.  n.  v. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

H.  8.  Barker,  Nunda,  N.  Y.,  wants  im  to  say  that  he  has  no 
more  Mortgage  Lifter  oats  for  sale.  Advertising  sold  every 
bushel. 

Turku  saeks  of  Crimson  clover  belonging  to  a  subscriber  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  are  in  the  hands  of  Somers,  Bro.  ,fc  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  sale  at  less  than  $3  per  bushel,  it  is  an  opportunity  if 
any  one  wants  the  seed. 

Mu.  It.  C.  Jefferies,  Liebenthal,  Kan.,  writes  Moore  Bros., 
Albany,  N.  Y.:  “I  used  two  bottles  of  lnjectio  Vaginae  on  three 
cows,  and  all  of  them  got  with  calf  and  have  calves  now.  1  would 
like  to  get  some  more  as  I  have  three  more  cows  that  will  not 
breed.”  Moore  Bros,  are  veterinary  surgeons  of  exceptional  skill 
and  ability. 

The  Pineland  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Jamesburg,  N.  J., 
believe  that  their  incubators  and  brooders  are  just  as  good  as 
any  made,  if  not  a  little  better  than  any  others,  and  they  are 
anxious  to  send  an  illustrated  catalogue  telling  about  them,  to 
prospective  buyers.  Their  machines  are  good  ones,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  are  reliable. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  value  of  wide-tired, 
lowdown,  wagon  wheels.  They  save  the  back,  and  they  save 
the  track.  Manufacturers  of  metal  wheels  were  quick  to  see  the 
coming  demand  for  wide  wheels,  and  now  they  are  easily  obtained. 
The  Havana  Metal  Wheel  Company,  of  Havana,  III.,  make  steel 
truck  wheels  that  are  no  longer  an  experiment.  They  will  stand 
all  sorts  of  weather  and  usage.  Send  for  a  descriptive  catalogue. 

WE  have  had  several  letters  of  late  asking  about  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  concern  advertising  from  the  State  of  Maine  to  teach 
country  people  how  to  make  artificial  flowers,  and  to  guarantee 
them  work  at  home  after  they  have  learned.  This  is  a  familiar 
scheme,  exactly  like  the  Tyrone,  Pa.,  alleged  artist.  All  such 
schemes  require  you  to  send  money  for  outfit  and  instructions,  or 
some  worthless  thing  of  the  sort.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

We  are  informed,  on  what  seems  to  be  the  best  authority,  that 
Dr.  O.  W.  McKee,  Benson,  Minn.,  is  not  worthy  of  credit  or  confi¬ 
dence.  It  is  reported  to  us  that  he  never  pays  for  anything  that 
he  gets  credit  for,  and  prides  himself  on  the  cleverness  with 
which  he  escapes  his  creditors  and  honest  debts.  It  clearly 
would  not  be  safe  to  extend  him  any  credit,  and  he  is  a  good  man 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  whatever. 

The  writer  was  once  told  to  harrow  a  piece  of  ground  for  pota¬ 
toes  until  he  thought  it  was  just  right,  and  then  to  go  over  it 
three  times  more,  lapping  the  harrow  every  time.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  were  wise.  Most  ground  is  not  harrowed  or  pulverized 
enough.  Something  depends  on  the  right  kind  of  a  harrow  for 
the  soil  being  prepared.  A  harrow  that  will  do  excellent  work 
on  oue  field  will  often  be  a  failure  on  another.  It  strikes  us  that 
the  Heller  harrow  will  do  good  work  on  most  soils.  It  seems  to 
have  the  elements  of  a  general-purpose  harrow  in  it.  Peter  J. 
Heller,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  is  the  manufacturer. 

C.  H.  Joosten,  193  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  sends  out  a 
wholesale  price-list  of  standard  roses,  rhododendrons  and  orna¬ 
mental  plants  in  great  variety  grown  and  exported  by  the  Bos- 
koop  Holland  Nursery  Association.  The  propagation  of  hardy 
roses  is  one  of  the  several  specialties  of  the  company,  and  Hy¬ 
brids  are  offered  for  $10  by  the  100,  and  other  classes  of  roses  pro¬ 
portionately  low.  Gladioli,  not  named,  are  offered  from  $1.25  to 
$3  per  100,  the  named  from  20  cents  to  $2.50  per  dozen. 
Hardy  lilies  are  priced  at  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  dozen.  Fostite 
(dry  Bordeaux)  is  highly  commended  for  mildew  and  black  rot 
on  grapes,  gooseberries,  roses  and  vegetables.  Van  Namen’s 
Excelsior  White  cabbage,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  finest  of  the  age. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Knowledge  of  domestic  science  can 
be  called  a  success  only  when  it  makes 
the  home  a  more  comfortable  place  to 
live  in.  We  want  the  “available” 
knowledge,  not  an  “  insoluble  ”  type, 
which  becomes  manifest  only  in  charac¬ 
ter  analysis. 

* 

When  a  teething  baby  drools  badly,  it 
is  a  wise  idea  to  cut  a  rubber  dress  shield 
in  half,  and  pin  it  under  the  frock,  to 
prevent  wetting  it  through,  if  the  bib 
does  not  give  enough  protection.  An¬ 
other  suggestion,  when  there  is  a  very 
tiny  baby  in  the  home,  is  to  have  an 
oval  basket,  flannel  lined,  with  a  pad  of 
wadding  in  the  bottom,  in  which  to 
carry  the  infant  around.  It  will  be 
safer  and  more  comfortable  than  if  car¬ 
ried  in  the  arms  of  an  inexperienced 
person. 

* 

Some  housewives  think  so  much  of  sav¬ 
ing  time  in  their  operations,  that  every 
other  economy  is  lost  sight  of.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  save  time,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  strength  or  comfort.  This  is 
especially  time  in  cooking;  hurried  meals 
are  not  always  nutritious  meals,  and  the 
time  gained  by  “  rush  ”  cooking  may  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  lack  of  nutri¬ 
ment  provided.  The  farm  housekeeper 
is  less  likely  to  hurry  over  her  cooking 
than  the  woman  who  can  send  out  at  the 
last  moment  for  some  addition  to  a 
hasty  meal  ;  but  in  cooking  most  eco¬ 
nomical  dishes,  the  value  of  the  food  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  care  given  it  in 
preparation,  and  economy  in  time  may 
be  an  extravagance  in  other  ways. 

* 

Guimpes  or  yokes  are  a  fashionable  ad¬ 
junct  to  this  season’s  waists,  and  this 
pretty  style  is  a  great  convenience  in 
renovating  a  partly  worn  garment.  To 
be  fashionable,  the  yoke  should  be 
rounded  at  the  corners,  rather  than 
square.  Jetted  or  beaded  net  seems 
likely  to  be  more  in  vogue  than  it  has 
been  for  several  years,  and  any  one  who 
has  trimmings  of  this  material  laid  away 
may  bring  it  to  the  light  again;  it  is 
very  suitable  for  a  yoke.  Entire  seam¬ 
less  circular  skirts  of  the  jetted  net  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  shop  windows.  The 
lace  and  net  skirts  worn  10  years  ago 
are  also  revived.  Jet  toques  and  bon¬ 
nets  are  also  offered  extensively  for 
early  Spring  wear,  until  it  appears  as 
though  womankind  would  break  forth 
into  a  barbaric  glitter  of  beads  and 
spangles.  One  great  drawback  to  jet 
bonnets  is  the  weight,  which  is  usually 
oppressive,  especially  when  the  bonnet 
is  perched  at  an  uncomfortable  angle 

* 

A  convenient  dressing  case,  for  use  in 
traveling,  to  hold  brush,  comb,  etc., 
described  in  Harper's  bazar,  is  made  of 
brown  linen.  It  requires  three  pieces  of 
the  material,  12  inches  long  and  6 
inches  wide,  curved  at  top  and  bottom. 
Two  of  these  pieces  form  the  outside 
covers  ;  the  third  is  sewed  between  the 
two  covers,  to  divide  the  case  into  com¬ 
partments.  A  fourth  piece  of  linen, 
similar  to  the  others,  but  one  inch 
smaller  each  way,  which  is  to  form  an 
outside  pocket,  is  bound  with  yellow 
silk  braid,  and  further  embellished  with 
feather-stitching,  the  covers  being  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  same  manner.  This  should 
be  stitched  on  to  one  of  the  covers,  leav¬ 
ing  the  top  open,  to  form  a  receptacle 
for  the  comb.  Set  upon  the  other  cover, 
half  way  up,  is  a  pouch  of  linen  laid  in 
two  single  box  pleats  a  little  over  one 
inch  wide,  held  in  place  by  two  little 
flaps  of  linen,  bound  and  stitched,  which 
button  over  the  pleats.  The  top  of  the 
piece  of  linen  forming  the  division  be¬ 
tween  the  two  covers  is  bound  with 


braid,  and  the  three  pieces  stitched  to¬ 
gether,  the  top  being  left  open,  to  be 
fastened  with  ties  of  silk  braid  when  the 
case  is  filled. 

* 

Any  one  who  has  watched  a  dress¬ 
maker  fill  her  mouth  with  pins  while 
fitting  a  dress,  without  interfering  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  her  conversa¬ 
tional  powers,  has  suffered  some  misgiv¬ 
ings  as  to  the  possible  destination  of 
those  articles.  Some  man  who  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
tion  in  Washington  appears  to  have  been 
deeply  impressed  in  the  same  way.  He 
states  that  one  of  the  women  who  made 
a  speech  had  the  several  sheets  which 
contained  her  remarks  carefully  pinned 
together.  As  she  proceeded,  she  would 
detach  a  sheet,  and  put  the  pin  in  her 
mouth.  Then  she  would  detach  another 
sheet,  and  put  another  pin  in  her  mouth. 
She  kept  this  up  for  several  minutes, 
talking  all  the  time,  and  the  mystified 
man  wants  to  know  whatever  she  did 
with  those  pins.  She  certainly  did  not 
swallow  them,  neither  did  she  remove 
them  from  her  mouth.  When  consider¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  deliver  an  interesting 
address  without  swallowing  or  ejecting 
a  mouthful  of  pins,  no  one  may  gainsay 
the  superior  ability  of  the  gentler  sex. 


REMOVING  SPOTS  AND  STAINS. 

Grease  or  oil  stains  may  be  readily  re¬ 
moved  from  wall  paper,  painted  walls  or 
floors  by  covering  with  a  paste  made  of 
pipe  clay,  borax  and  cold  water  ;  and 
from  carpets  or  rugs  by  applying  pow¬ 
dered  borax.  Spots  made  by  food,  greasy 


in  their  character,  should  be  washed  out 
immediately  with  warm  borax  water. 
Blood  stains  require  cold  water,  and  a 
little  soaking  before  rubbing  out. 

Ink  spots  require  prompt  treatment, 
for,  if  allowed  to  dry,  they  are  difficult 
to  remove.  Fresh  ink,  if  wiped  up  as 
dry  as  possible,  and  then  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  borax  and  salt,  will  leave  no 
stains  on  carpets,  floor,  or  upon  garments 
upon  which  it  has  been  spilled.  Iron 
rust  and  mildew  are  well-known  annoy¬ 
ances  with  bed  and  table  linens,  and  re¬ 
quire  special  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  laundress,  before  being  put  in  the 
tub.  A  paste  made  of  citric  acid,  French 
chalk,  powdered  borax,  and  cold  water, 
spread  over  the  spots  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  will  usually  be  found  effective.  If 
the  first  application  fail,  it  should  be 
repeated. 

The  brown  stains  on  baking  dishes  and 
porcelain  lining  of  cooking  utensils,  are 
best  taken  off  with  muriatic  acid,  but 
should  be  well  rinsed  with  borax  water 
to  prevent  injurious  action  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  White  spots  on  polished  tables 
made  by  hot  dishes  will  readily  yield  to 
an  application  of  sweet  oil.  Fruit  stains 
on  table  cloths,  napkins,  or  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  should  always  be  removed  before 
putting  in  the  wash,  as  hot  water  and 
soap  will  set  them,  so  that  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  take  them  out.  White  articles 
may  be  wetted  in  acids  with  excellent 
results,  but  colored  fabrics  require  more 
care  to  prevent  discoloring.  If  held  over 
a  basin,  and  very  hot  water,  to  which 
powdered  borax  is  added,  is  poured  over 
the  spots,  they  will  come  out  without  fad¬ 
ing  or  injuring  the  most  delicate  colors. 


Troublesome  coal  dirt  spots  in  Winter, 
and  dust  spots  in  Summer,  often  disfigure 
woolen  gowns,  and  if  washed  out  with 
soap,  leave  an  ugly  stain.  To  remove 
them,  first  cover  with  French  chalk, 
then  brush  off,  and  rinse  in  a  little  tepid 
borax  water,  and  hang  in  the  shade. 
When  dry,  the  spots  will  have  entirely 
disappeared.  eliza  r.  darker. 

A  BIT  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

It  is  not  what  we  have  but  what  we 
are  that  makes  happiness  ;  circumstances, 
environment,  have  little  to  do  with  it. 
People  talk  of  their  trials,  and  mourn 
over  them,  when  they  are  what,  patiently 
borne,  would  make  them  stronger  to 
bear  more  if  need  be.  Then,  a  trial  is 
only  a  trial  when  regarded  as  such  ;  a 
man  is  a  man  or  a  mouse  just  as  he 
thinks.  It  is  very  seldom  that  people 
with  genuine  burdens  are  miserable.  I 
know  a  woman  with  three  small  children, 
a  helpless  husband,  two  old  people  both 
more  than  80  to  care  for,  and  she  is  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  “  A  happy 
disposition”,  you  say  ?  Yes,  but  if  not 
natural,  it  may  be,  in  a  measure,  ac¬ 
quired,  and  is  it  not  worth  striving  for 
more  than  all  else  on  earth  ? 

The  only  true  foundation  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  character  is  the  three  reverences — for 
“God,  self  and  humanity”.  Look  con¬ 
stantly  for  the  least  bit  of  malice  or 
envy,  and  resolutely  tear  it  out  root  and 
branch.  It  is  the  “  little  foxes  that  spoil 
the  vines  of  happiness.”  It  is  worth  while 
to  weed  your  garden  frequently  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  Does  not  the  garden  of  your 
heart  need  as  much  care  ? 

It  has  been  well  said  that  many  people 


Easter  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

Enlarged  to  4$  Pages — Handsomely  Illustrated 

THE  INNER  EXPERIENCES  OF 
A  CABINET  MEMBER’S  WIFE 

Intensely  interesting  letters,  describing  actual  real-life  happen¬ 
ings  in  social  and  official  Washington.  These  papers  tell  of 
facts  only,  and  the  authorship  is  naturally  withheld,  though 
they  are  none  the  less  interesting  on  that  account. 


A  HEAVEN- 
KISSING  HILL 

Unquestionably  Miss  Magruder’s 
best  novel — a  romance  ot  a  New 
York  society  girl — commences 
in  the  Easter  number. 


FOR  25  CENTS  WE  WILL  SEND  THE  LADIES’ 
HOME  JOURNAL  ON  TRIAL  FOR  THREE  MONTHS. 

ALSO,  a  handsome  illustrated  booklet  containing  our 
Prospectus  for  1898,  with  portraits 
of  famous  writers  and  small 
reproductions  of  some  of  the 
illustrations  that  are  to  appear 
in  the  Journal  in  future  numbers. 


$1.00  per  Year 
10  cts.  a  Copy 


LILIAN  BELL 
SEES  THE  GERMANS 

Perhaps  the  brightest  of  these 
lively  foreign  letters  from  this 
American  girl  abroad  appears  in 
this  special  Easter  number. 

THE  BACHELOR  GIRL 

Ruth  Ashmore  gives  a  delight¬ 
fully  common-sense  talk  about 
this  type  of  the  girl  of  to-day, 
in  the  Easter  number. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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would  be  happy  with  the  happiness 
others  throw  away.  Be  sure  that  none 
of  yours  is  lost,  it  is  too  precious.  It  is 
given  to  man  to  see  exactly  what  he 
looks  for  ;  if  you  look  for  faults  in  those 
about  you,  faults  you  will  find  in  plenty  ; 
if  virtues  be  the  object  of  your  search, 
you  will  find  them  in  abundance. 

SWEET  FERN. 

HOT  WATER  AS  MEDICINE. 

The  more  experience  I  have  in  sick¬ 
ness,  the  less  I  think  of  drugs.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  cases  where  they  are 
necessary,  but  I  believe  that  they  often 
shorten  life.  Nearly  any  acute  pain  will 
yield  to  hot  water  used  internally  or  ex¬ 
ternally,  as  the  case  may  require.  For 
pain  in  the  stomach,  or  vomiting,  large 
quantities  of  hot  water  should  be  drank. 
Hot,  wet  flannels  applied  to  the  seat  of 
pain  will  relieve  as  quickly  as  anything 
can.  Have  them  quite  hot,  and  change 
before  they  cool.  Have  two  flannels  so 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  changing. 

The  good  nurse  in  our  family  often 
nearly  blistered  her  hands  in  wringing 
hot  cloths,  until  she  learned  a  better 
way.  Lay  the  cloths  in  a  steamer  over  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  They  keep 
moist,  and  can  be  applied  hotter  than 
when  wrung.  In  cases  of  colic,  a  few 
drops  of  vinegar  poured  over  the  cloths 
will  hasten  relief.  Always  have  a  dx-y 
cloth  to  lay  over  the  wet  one,  to  retain 
the  heat  and  prevent  the  clothing  from 
becoming  damp.  When  the  wet  cloths 
are  discontinued,  cover  the  affected  part 
with  a  hot,  dry  flannel. 

A  hot-water  bag  has  been  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  me  in  sickness,  although  in  cases 
of  acute  pain,  it  would  never  seem  to  re- 
lieve  like  the  wet  cloths  ;  but  a  few  days 
since,  I  read  that  a  hot-water  bag  should 
be  covered  with  flannel.  This  could  be 
dampened,  the  hot  water  in  the  bottle 
keeping  it  warm  until  it  dried,  when  it 
could  be  dampened  again  if  necessary. 
It  is  a  good  idea. 

If  people  would  get  out  of  the  notion 
of  running  to  a  bottle  evei-y  time  a  pain 
strikes  them,  and  depend  more  upon 
dieting,  bathing,  fresh  air  and  hot  water, 
I  believe  that  many  lives  would  be  pro¬ 
longed.  MARY  8.  STELSON. 


A  HOUSEHOLD  FAIR. 

A  very  successful  entertainment  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  sug¬ 
gests  a  novel  idea  in  church  fairs.  This 
was  described  as  a  household  fair,  with 
tables  representing  the  household  work 
of  each  day  of  the  week,  and  laden  with 
articles  connected  with  the  work. 

In  the  first  place,  the  hall  in  which 
the  fair  was  held  was  decorated  with 
evergreen  wreaths,  and  green  and  white 
cheesecloth.  The  tables  were  really 
booths,  separated  from  each  other  by 
low  partitions  of  cheesecloth,  supported 
by  pillars  covered  with  the  white  cheese¬ 
cloth,  and  wound  with  evergreen 
wreaths.  They  were  also  roofed  over 
with  the  cheesecloth,  as  the  hall  was  a 
very  high,  vaulted  one.  Before  each 
booth,  hung  a  large  placard  with  its  day 
upon  it  in  huge  letters.  The  girls  who 
presided  at  the  booths  were  dressed  in 
costumes  suited  to  the  work  of  the  day 
they  represented.  At  the  Monday  booth 
— which  one  girl  said  ought  to  have 
been  decorated  in  blue,  to  carry  out  the 
idea  of  a  “blue  Monday”  —  the  girls 
were  dressed  as  washerwomen,  in  calico 
gowns,  with  rolled-up  sleeves ;  some 
wore  large  aprons  ;  others  had  turned 
up  the  fronts  of  their  skirts  and  pinned 
them  at  the  back  in  approved  wash-day 
style.  In  their  booth,  was  evex-ything 
pertaining  to  washing  —  soap,  starch, 
bluing,  clothes-pins  in  bags  and  baskets, 
bags  for  soiled  clothes,  washing  powders, 
wringers  and  washboards. 

Tuesday’s  girls  wore  pretty  print 
gowns  with  large  white  aprons  and  white 
neck  handkerchiefs.  They  sold  flatirons, 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv, 


shirt  and  skirt  boards,  ironing  holders, 
stands  for  Hons,  starch,  borax  and  little 
bags  of  wax  for  smoothing  the  irons. 

Wednesday’s  girls  wore  light  print 
gowns  with  little  caps  and  aprons. 
Wednesday  is  mending  and  polishing 
day,  and  therefore  they  offered  well- 
stocked  work  baskets,  brushes,  chamois 
skins  and  silver  polish,  darning  and 
other  needles,  darning  cotton,  thread, 
etc. 

In  all  well-regulated  households, Thurs¬ 
day  is  a  leisure  day.  The  girls  at  Thurs¬ 
day’s  booth  dressed  in  pretty  house 
gowns  and  sold  fancy  work  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions. 

For  Friday’s  sweeping  and  dusting, 
there  were  brooms  and  dust-pans,  dust¬ 
ers  in  variety,  carpet  sweepers,  whisks 
and  chamois-skin  api’ons,  sweeping  caps 
and  gloves.  The  girls  wore  black  with 
white  aprons  and  cuffs  and  jaxxnty  little 
caps. 

Saturday  is  baking  day,  and  that  booth 
was  the  most  attractive  of  the  lot,  and 
did  the  best  business.  The  gii*ls  wore 
print  gowns  with  large  white  aprons 
with  bibs  and  white  caps  like  those  worn 
by  French  chefs.  They  had  for  sale  all 
kinds  of  cakes,  cookies,  bread,  biscuit  and 
rolls,  and  also  baking  tins,  patty-pans, 
muffin  rings,  etc. 

My  fidend,  clothed  in  city  attire,  was 
seated  under  a  spreading  apple  tree  in 
the  lower  orchard.  “  Well,”  said  she, 
“it’s  your  own  fault;”  this  in  reply  to 
my  remark  that  I  had  not  been  there  be¬ 
fore  all  Summer,  and  probably,  should 
not  be  there  now  had  it  not  been  for  her. 
Truly,  it  is  our  own  fault — if  a  stroll  in 
the  woods  or  orchard  is  a  treat  to  our 
city  cousins,  it  is  time  just  as  well  spent 
for  us.  Most  of  our  privations  are  of 
our  own  making.  The  isolation  of  farm 
life  is  not  nearly  the  necessity  it  is  sup- 
posed  to  be.  There  is  always  work  to 
be  done,  it  is  true,  and  chores,  but  the 
woi’k  at  times  can  wait,  and  some  one 
else  do  the  chores  upon  occasion. 

If  the  phonograph  could  be  put  to 
such  a  purpose,  would  it  not  be  a  star¬ 
tling  surprise  (and  ofttimes  shame)  to 
hear  each  night  every  word  and  tone 
repeated  that  had  been  uttered  through 
the  day?  Perhaps  it  would  institxxte  some 
radical  reforms  to  “  hear  one’s  self  as 
others  hear  him  ”  ;  human  nature  is  sel¬ 
fish,  and  if  it  realized  that  angry  or  ir- 
lfltable  speech  harmed  the  one  who  used 
it  a  hundi’ed  fold  more  than  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  hurt  the  one  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  there  would  be  many  changes. 
Indeed,  any  wrong  is  like  that  weapon, 
the  boomerang,  it  always  recoils  on  the 
one  who  threw  it.  It  frets  and  mars  the 
soul  more  than  it  is  possible  for  any  ex¬ 
ternal  power  to  do — our  own  dispositions 
are  our  worst  enemies.  sweet  fern. 
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STOVE  POLISH 


Gives  a  quick  polish 
without  dirt. 

J.L.Prescott&  Co.  New  York 


for 

of  it  cleared, 

Two  tenant  houses  on  the  place.  Five  miles  from 
railroad.  Splendid  for  fruit.  $8  an  acre.  Address 
ADOLPH  KAISER.  Washington.  Franklin  Co.,  Mo. 


C-|0 — 4(10  acres  of  land  in  the  western 
dale  part  of  Arkansas.  About  half 
the  rest  in  timber.  All  tillable  land. 
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's  Dainty 
Cotton  Fabrics 

There  isn’t  a  textile  fabric 
in  existence  which  gives  so 
much  beauty  for  so  little 
money  as  these  Cotton  Dress 
Stuffs.  They  fairly  breathe 
of  summer-time.  Their  del¬ 
icate  tints  and  graceful 
floral  patterns  are  made  to 
harmonize  with  Spring  flow¬ 
ers,  and  the  very  blossoms 
themselves  seem  entangled 
in  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
exquisite  weaving. 

With  all  this,  they  don’t 
cost  much,  and  that’s  not  a 
small  recommendation.  We 
have  a  showing  in  Lawns 
and  Dimities,  Percales  and  Organdies,  which  we  think  is  the 
largest,  the  prettiest,  and  the  cheapest  you  can  find. 

We’d  like  to  send  you  Samples  of  them 

and  let  you  judge  for  yourselves. 

First,  here  are  some  forty  designs  in  PRINTED  LAWNS  at  7c.  a  yard. 
Floral  and  conventional  designs,  white  and  navy  polka  dots,  and  some 
stripe  patterns.  Fresh  and  pretty  goods.  They  have  never  before 
retailed  at  less  than  10c.  a  yard. 

Second,  12Kc.  FIGURED  SWISS  MULLS,  at  10c.  a  yard. 

Pretty,  solid  colors — cream  pink,  light  blue,  maize,  lavender,  cardinal, 
navy  blue,  and  black. 

Also,  SHEER  LAWNS — 12%c.  kind — at  10c.  a  yai'd. 

In  solid  colors,  light,  summery  tints,  used  either  for  gowns  or  for 
lining  purposes. 

FRENCH  PRINTED  JAVANAISE,  50c.  a  yard. 

We  have  about  thirty  new  pattexms  in  these  beautiful  goods,  mostly 
floral  patterns  on  white  and  tinted  grounds.  Their  clear,  bx-ight, 
delicate  hues,  and  the  firmness,  yet  delicacy,  of  their  weaving,  make 
them  almost  ideal  fabrics  for  summer  dresses.  The  usual  price  on 
these  runs  from  G5c.  to  75c.  a  yard.  We  offer  these  to  you  at  50c. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  specials  out  of  many.  We  are 
very  strong  indeed  in  the  higher-priced  Dimities  and  Organ¬ 
dies,  and,  in  fact,  in  Cotton  Fabrics  as  a  whole. 

Would  you  like  samples  ? 

JOHN  WAN AM AKER 

Section  159  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  • 

Please  address  exactly  as  above 
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FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska "Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr'l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum¬ 
bus,  ^£^^1888. _ _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. _ 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6” DIPLOMAS— World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago.  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893, _ 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL — Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada, 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst/97 

Range  illustrated  is  Bold  only  frout  our  own  wagons  at  a 
uniform  price  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid-up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  TORONTO,  CANADA,  and  ST.  I.OUIS,  910. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  CIOEO. 

£2f“We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
Vtequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES,  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
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TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
$10  to  $25.  No  money  in  Mlvines. 
$00  Kenwood  Machine  for  $23.00 

$50  Arlington  Slnchlne  fur  $19.30 

Singer*  (Made  by  us)  $8,  $11.30,  $15 
and  27  other  styles.  All  attachment*  KKKk 
We  pay  freight.  Buy  from  factory.  Save 
profits.  Orer  100,000  In  n»e. 
and  testimonials  KKKK. 
once.  Addren  (In  fall), 


-164  Went  Van 


’UNION 

Chicago,  X, 
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8  ACENTS  WANTED  p 

X  MURAT  HALSTEAD’S  GREAT  CUBA  BOOK. 

LJ  All  about  GubajSpain;  Maine  Disaster;und  War;! 

8  great  excitement;  everyone  buyn  itjone  agent  aold/ 

87  in  one  day;  another  made  $13.00  in  one  hour.  600 ' 
pages;  magnificent  ill  nitration*;  photographs,  etc. ;  ( 
low  price;  we  guarantee  the  moit  liberal  term*; 

D)  freight  paid;  20  day*  oiedit;ontfit  free;  nend  10  two- 
s~\  cent  itampa  to  pay  poatag*.  >< 

UJthk  RlRf.E  H0CB*,  334  Dear  bora  St.,  CHICAGO.  O 

OOOOOOOCXXXXXXX)  ooooo 


SEND  FOR  A  BICYCLE 

High  Grade  ’PS  Models,  $14  to  $40. 
CREAT  CLEARINC  SALE  of  ’97  and  ’96 

models,  best  makes,  $0.75  to  $18.  Sent  on 
approval  without  a  cent  payment.  Free  use 
of  wheel  to  our  agents.  Write  for  our  new 
plan  "How  to  Earn  n  Bicycle”  and  make 
money.  SPECIAL  THIS  H'KEK— lOhigh 
grade  ’97  models  [slightly  shopworn],  $10.75 
each.  “Wanderings  Awheel,”  a  souvenir 
book  of  art,  FREE  for  stamp  while  they  last. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  293  Avenue  K„  Chicago 


FOR  SALE.— Farms  and  farm  lands  in  Morrison 
Co.,  Minn.  Wanted  money  to  loan  on  farm  security 
Lyman  Signor.  Clerk  Dist.  Court,  Little  Falls.  Minn 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard ;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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LIVE  STOCK I 

AND  DAIRY. 


There  is  much  talk  of  war.  a  strong-  pos- 
sibility,  if  not  a  real  probability  of  such 
a  deplorable  event,  but  the  possibility 
has  started  the  Government  into  an  in¬ 
creased  buying  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses.  The  Cuban  insurgents  are  also 
buying  large  numbers  of  horses  and 
mules  in  the  West.  The  Cubans  have 
heretofore  bought  little  but  mules,  but 
are  now  buying  horses  more  largely. 
Horse  breeders  have  had  little  encour¬ 
agement  in  the  prices  of  the  past  few 
years,  but  this  new  development  of  the 
market  is  likely  to  help  them  somewhat. 


Experiments  at  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  showed  that  237  pounds  of 
grain  and  47.7  pounds  of  skim-milk  fed  to 
a  sow  while  nursing  her  pigs,  produced 
100  pounds  of  gain.  After  weaning,  it 
required  288  pounds  of  grain  and  576 
pounds  of  skim-milk  to  make  the  same 
gain.  This  shows  what  stockmen  have 
often  noticed,  viz.,  that  it  pays  to  crowd 
brood  sows  with  fcod  while  they  are 
nursing  the  pigs.  The  milk  of  the  sow 
is  the  best  food  the  pigs  can  have,  and 
they  will  gain  faster  on  it  than  on  any¬ 
thing  else.  Let  the  sow  have  all  she 
can  eat.  It  is  no  time  to  scrimp  her 
while  she  is  nursing. 


Great  advances  have  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  in  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  stock.  Feeders  have  begun  to  realize 
that  their  animals  have  legs,  and  can 
walk  around  after  their  food.  Men  who 
formerly  kept  their  hogs  shut  up  in  small 
and  filthy  sties,  now  let  them  out  to 
eat  rape,  sorghum,  peas,  or  other  crops 
grown  in  small,  movable  inclosures. 
The  hog  is  stronger  and  better  every 
way  for  the  use  of  his  legs.  We  know 
of  one  horseman  who,  last  Summer,  kept 
the  brood  mares  and  colts  in  a  small  pas¬ 
ture.  Around  it  were  fields  of  corn 
fodder.  This  was  cut  and  thrown  over 
the  fence  for  the  mares  and  colts.  In 
this  way,  nearly  three  times  the  stock 
was  carried,  and  the  pasture  will  make 
fine  corn  ground  this  year.  This  fact  of 
substituting  cultivated  crops  for  per¬ 
manent  pasture  grass  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  Denmark  and  Sweden  have 
been  able  to  surpass  England  in  dairying. 


The  creamery  shark  puts  a  creamery 
in  your  neighborhood  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  He  doesn’t  much  care  how  it  is 
done  so  long  as  he  gets  the  contract  at 
an  exorbitant  price.  The  creamery  wolf 
comes  into  the  neighborhood  and  makes 
a  bargain  for  your  milk.  Nobody  knows 
much  about  him,  but  he  talks  well, 
promises  everything,  and  gets  the  milk. 
He  pays  up  for  a  time,  but  first  you 
know,  he  is  a  little  behind,  and  then  a 
little  more.  Some  fine  morning,  you 
find  him  g-one — your  money  going  with 
him.  He  will  turn  up  at  some  other 
creamery  later,  and  play  the  same  game. 
Hunt  him  up  and  you  will  find  that  he 
is  plastered  all  over  with  judgments.  It 
is  a  question  whether  the  creamery  shark 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  creamery 
wolf.  It  ought  to  be  easier  to  beat  the 
wolf,  but  farmers  will  let  their  accounts 
run  behind  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings 
in  the  world. 

The  feeding  of  oil  meal  to  horses  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase,  as  farmers  and 
drivers  understand  the  effect  it  has  upon 
the  animal.  At  most  of  the  places 
where  horses  are  boarded,  oil  meal  is 
regularly  fed.  The  object  at  such 
farms  is  to  keep  the  horses  in  good 
condition  with  cheap  roughage.  The 
following  note  tells  the  story  : 

For  the  past  15  years,  I  have  used  it  constant¬ 
ly.  We  feed  from  three  to  six  ounces  with  each 
feed  of  grain ;  we  use  oats  whole,  for  old  horses, 
and  ground  oats  for  brood  mares  and  colts,  and 
use  some  bran  just  before  foaling  and  during 
nursing  until  turning  out  to  grass.  But  with 
this  ration,  and  for  driving  horses,  we  use  the  oil 
meal ;  it  keeps  the  bowels  healthy,  and  the  coat 
glossy.  I  have  had  but  one  case  of  colic  in  the 


last  15  years,  and  that  was  a  mare  that  had  Just 
come  into  my  possession.  I  kept  her  for  years 
after,  and  she  never  had  a  renewal  while  I 
owned  her.  We  feed  no  bran  mashes  to  any 
horses  unless  they  are  sick.  c.  a.  chapman. 

Vermont. 

Mr.  Chapman  makes  a  specialty  of 
breeding  family  or  driving  horses.  We 
have  found  that  half  a  pound  of  oil  meal 
per  day  fed  from  December  until  May 
gives  the  horses  much  of  the  appearance 
they  have  while  at  pasture. 

Four  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y  gave  its 
opinion  of  the  managers  of  the  “  Horned 
Dorset  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  of 
America”.  The  Dorsets  are  excellent 
sheep — peculiarly  valuable  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  early  lambs.  They  were  in¬ 
troduced  at  a  time  when  there  was  great 
interest  in  Winter  lamb  raising,  and  had 
the  association  been  properly  managed, 
the  breed  would  have  attained  great 
popularity.  A  few  shrewd  men  secured 
control  of  the  association,  and  by  means 
of  proxy  votes  kept  themselves  in  power 
and  ran  affairs  pretty  much  in  their  own 
way.  People  lost  interest  in  the  breed 
when  its  public  affairs  were  managed  in 
this  way,  and  the  breeders  who  wished 
for  better  things  were  powerless  to  effect 
a  change.  They  have  now  done  the 
right  thing  in  breaking  away  from  the 
old  association  and  organizing  The  Con¬ 
tinental  Dorset  Club.  The  following 
officers  have  been  elected  : 

President: 

.T.  Fremont  Hickman,  Wooster,  O. 

Vice-Presidents  : 

Jas.  S.  Buchanan,  Hickory,  Pa. 

Oliver  Barnett,  New  Concord,  O. 

S.  B.  Jameson,  AUamucby,  N.  J. 

It.  B.  Arbuckle,  Lewisburgh,  W.  Va. 

H.  G.  S.  Codd,  Westfield,  la. 

Hugh  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts. 

R.  H.  Harding,  Ontario,  Can. 

Secretary : 

Jos.  E.  Wing,  Mechanicsburgh,  O. 

Treasurer : 

A.  S.  Eagleson,  Washington,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee: 

Joseph  B.  Henderson,  Washington,  Pa. 

W.  P.  Wayman,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

John  B.  Peelle,  Bloomington,  O. 

H.  P.  Miller,  Sunbury,  O. 

This  is  a  first-rate  move  which  ought  to 
have  been  made  two  years  ago.  The  old 
association  did  much  to  injure  Dorsets  in 
the  eyes  of  general  buyers,  but  the  sheep 
are  too  useful  to  be  ruined,  even  by  such 
methods,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  new 
club  will  repopularize  the  breed. 


Cinderella’s 
fairy  god-moth¬ 
er,  with  one 
touch  of  her 
magic  wand, 
transformed 
the  maiden’s 
rags  and  tatters 
into  the  richest 
silks  and  sat¬ 
ins.  There  are 
thousands  of 
young  women 
to  -  day  who 
need  a  fairy 
god  -  mother 
who  will  touch 
them  with  the 
wand  of  health. 
A  girl’s  best 
gift  Is  her 
health. 

Every  girl 
may  be  a 
healthy  girl 
and  become  a 
healthy  wife 
and  a  capable  mother,  if  she  will  but  take 
the  proper  care  of  herself  In  a  womanly 
way.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is 
the  best  medicine  for  ailing  women,  young 
or  old.  It  strengthens  and  invigorates  the 
organs  distinctly  feminine.  It  promotes 
regularity  of  their  functions.  It  allays  ir¬ 
ritation  and  inflammation.  It  checks  un¬ 
natural  and  exhausting  drains.  It  puts  the 
whole  organism  concerned  in  wifehood  and 
motherhood  into  perfect  condition. 

Almost  all  of  the  ills  of  womankind  are 
traceable  some  form  of  what  is  known  as 
“female  complaint.”  Troubles  of  this  kind 
unfit  a  woman  for  wifehood  and  mother¬ 
hood.  Thousands  erf  grateful  women  have 
been  rendered  healthy  and  happy  by  the 
use  of  this  marvelous  medicine.  At  their 
own  request,  the  experience  and  testimony 
of  many  of  them  have  been  included  in  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser. 
The  “  Favorite  Prescription  ”  is  sold  by  all 
good  dealers  and  an  honest  dealer  will  not 
try  to  induce  you  to  take  an  inferior  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  sake  of  extra  profit. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Conner,  of  Alleghany  Springs, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Va.,  writes:  “  My  daughter, 
aged  15  years,  had  a  goitre  coming  on  her  neck 
and  it  disfigured  her  very  much.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  it  has  disappeared  after  the  use  of  one 
bottle  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.” 

In  paper  covers,  21  one-cent  stamps;  cloth 
binding,  10  cents  extra.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  Address  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TWO  HUNDRED  MILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 


More  or  Less 

The  improved  united  states  separators 

have  increased  the  products  of  the  dairies  of 
this  and  other  countries,  6ince  their  introduc¬ 
tion  three  years  ago,  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  this  increase.  It  may  far 
exceed  the  above  sum,  as  many  users  state  that  they 
have  increased  their  product  from  each  cow  more 
than  $10.(0  to  $20.00  per  year. 

As  the  records  at  the  Experiment  Stations  and  in 
Creameries  and  Dairies  show  that  they  average  more 
thorough  separation  than  any  other,  it  makes  the 
Improved  U.  S.  the 

STANDARD 

and  all  others  are  now  striving  to  equal  them.  The 
manner  in  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  leading 
position  in  so  short  a  time  since  their  introduction 
is  phenomenal,  and  proves  what  we  have  so  often 
read  :  “The  last  shall  be 


Price  $44. 


FIRST’ 

Everyone  admits  that  they  are  more  substantially  made  than  any  other. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators  are  made  in  more  styles  and  sizes  than  any 
other  and  are  adapted  to  all  sizes  of  dairies  and  creameries. 

They  are  sold,  as  always,  011  the  basis  of  their  unqualified  and  guaranteed 
superiority  over  any  separator. 

Send  for  Dairy  catalogue  No.  1  97 
Send  for  Creamery  1  94 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

BELLOWS  , FALLS,  VT. 


Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Traps,  Harness 

|Bny  direct  from  factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent  saved. 
[Guaranteed  for  two  years.  Write  to-day  for  new  beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue.  send  3  centsin  stamps.  Highest  awards  given  us  at  1 
|World’s  Fair,  Atlanta  Exposition,  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition. 

Alliance  Carriage  Co.  230  E.  Court  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Price  $00. 


Cow  Sense 


1  Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


is  as  rare  as  any  , 
kind,  but  the  1 
farmer  who  has  1 
it  knows  that  a ' 
Siiarples  Farm 
Separator  is  the ; 
best  cow  he  can  ! 
add  to  his  herd. 
It  eats  nothing ; 
yet  it  is  equal  to ! 
» one  cow  for  every  ] 
four  he  lias. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa 


THE  USE  OF 

Thatcher’s  Orange 
Butter  Color 

conveys  no  terror  to  the  public,  no 
dread  of  the  courts,  no  fear  of 
legislation,  no  doubt  of  the  market, 
contains  no  Coal  Tar.  It  is  purely 
vegetable  and  harmless. 


Doubles 
Trade -  j 

That’s  what  milk  men  say  + 
who  use  a 

Champion  j 

Milk  Cooler 
and  Aerator. 

Saves  him  time  and  labor  } 
too,  costs  little  and  lusts  i 
for  years.  Oet  our  FREE  I 
BOOK  “MII.K.”  i 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  ♦ 

Milk  Dealers’  Supplies,  4 

39Railroad  St.  Cortland, N.Y.  J 


Perfect  Milk 

Does  the  milk  have  a  bad  taste; 
does  it  turn  sour  too  quickly! 

THE  PERFECTION/ 

Milk  Cooler 
and  Aerator.. 

will  stop  the  trouble.  It  is  a  low 
and  should  be  in  every  dairy. 

1  d  1  rune  "*  — 


circulars. 


THE  FREIGHT.  BEST  SCALES,  LEAST 
MONEY- JONES  OF  BINGHAM  TON,  N.Y 


DIRECT 

FROM 


FACTORY. 

Top  buggies,  road  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  surreys  and  business  wag¬ 
ons,  bicyoles  and  harness.  No  mid¬ 
dle  men.  No  agents.  A  small  per 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost  of 
building.  25  to  40  per  cent,  below 

_  ____  retail  prices.  All  freight  prepaid. 

Special* — "Gold  Coin’’  Top  Buggy 
and  “Parlor  Oity”  Bicycle.  Catalogue  free. 
BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  A  CYCLE  CO, 
BoxGi  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


m 


for  this  TOP* 
BUGGY  and  a  J 
SINGLE  HARNESS  * 

New  88-page  catalogue  shows  over* 
BOO  new  styles  a  our  reduced  prices.! 

Cart  *8.25,  Surry  *50,  Phae  i 
ton  *53.  Road  Wagons  and* 
{Spring  Wagons.  An  excellent  line  of  single  and{ 
{double  harness,  also  Bicycles.  #14  and  up,  our  *3  Si 
(Wheel,  guaranteed  highest  grade  and  best  made.  We* 
{have  all  styles  to  select  from.  Send  for  Free  catalog.! 
{MARVIN  SMITH  l  >.  M64S.  Clinton  St.  Chicago  ,111.  * 


Headquarters  for  ™Jt 

dumpingHORSE  carts 

GREAT  USSZSSS: 
VARIETY  w'°^iRR0W 


_ TWO  and  FOUR  WHEELS. 

I**  of  freight  from  our  works,  TATAMY,  PA.,  to  all  point*. 

I10B80.\  A  CO.,  it'Cy*  55  Ktono  Stroet,  2V©w  York. 

IF  YOU  GOULD 

buy  a  wagon  that  had  everlasting  wheels 

WOULD  YOU  DO  IT?  Wouldn'tit 
be  economy  to  do  so!  Well  here’s  how 

SK*  Electric  Steel  Wheels 

They  can’t  dry  out  and  get  loose;  they 
CAN  TROT  ORBREAK  DOWN.  Don’tmake 
any  dinerenco  what  wagon  you  have  we 
can  (It  it.  Wheels  of  any  heightand  any 
width  of  tire.  May  be  the  wheels  on 

_  your  wagon  are  good.  If  they  are  buy 

A  SET  OF  THESE  and  have  two  wagons— a  low 
one  and  a  high  one.  Send  for  catalogue,  it  is  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy.  Ills. 


We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  ana 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


$6  50  •  -  ““J™  4  BCfiOY 

6  85  *  •  B«y»4t'AKKIAGK 

QOn  Buys  4  Bilk,  Mill  or  Light  i 

Delivery  Wagon  ;  M 
Wtthsteeltire  on  and  hub  banded.  Good 
substantial  wheels.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.  New  wheels  are  cheaper  than 
repairing  old  ones.  Can  furnish  axle, 
and  boxes.  Send  stamp  forprlce  list  A 
directionsfor  measuring.  Wilmington 
Wheel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


FRAZER  grease 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  m~  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

PA|1  Cala — CHEAP  FOR  CASH.— Cheese  Hoops, 
rUl  Ocllv  Presses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents.  Label*,  etc.,  for  making  100  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “ Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  in  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  &  HOXIE,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KIT-BORNE. 

Cow  Loses  One-Quarter  of  Udder. 

I  have  lost  the  use  of  one-quarter  of  the  udder 
of  one  of  my  best  cows,  for  nearly  three  months. 
The  first  symptom  was  bloody  milk,  with  some 
pus;  now  there  is  nothing  but  a  small  clot  of 
blood  when  milk  is  first  drawn.  No  inflammation 
at  any  time  since  the  first  trouble  began.  There 
is  a  small  bunch  or  knot  where  the  teat  joins  the 
udder.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  p.  c.  h. 

Warren  County,  Pa. 

The  cow  will,  probably,  not  come  to  her  milk 
again  in  that  quarter  until  after  the  next  calving. 
Rub  the  swelling  twice  a  week  with  the  com¬ 
pound  iodine  ointment.  Strip  out  the  teat  a  little 
once  daily  when  milking,  to  keep  the  duct  open. 

Chronic  Stocking  of  Cow's  Legs. 

My  cow  has  all  her  legs  swollen;  it  came  on  her 
in  the  Summer.  Her  feet  and  legs  are  not  cracked 
or  raw.  She  doesn’t  walk  as  though  they  were 
sore,  and  doesn’t  seem  to  mind  it.  She  is  in  good 
condition.  subscriber. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  swelling  or  stocking  is,  evidently,  not  due 
to  farcy,  cattle  not  being  subject  to  glanders  or 
farcy.  Give  the  cow  two  drams  iodide  of  potash 
once  daily  for  12  or  14  days,  after  which  omit  the 
medicine  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  re¬ 
peat  if  any  improvement  follow  the  first  course. 
The  iodide  is  conveniently  given  by  dissolving 
one  ounce  at  a  time  in  a  pint  bottle  of  soft  water, 
which  will  make  four  doses. 

Chronic  Cough  in  Cow  ;  Possibly  Tuberculosis. 

My  cow  has  had  a  harsh,  dry  cough  for  two 
years;  the  faster  she  is  driven,  the  more  violently 
she  coughs.  She  is  in  good  flesh,  and  is  fed  on 
good,  wholesome  feed.  It  may,  possibly,  be  in 
her  throat.  When  she  coughs,  she  puts  her  head 
down  and  runs  out  her  tongue.  H.  T.  w. 

I  would  advise  having  the  cow  examined,  or 
tuberculin  tested  if  necessary,  by  a  competent 
veterinarian,  to  make  sure  that  the  cough  is  not 
due  to  tuberculosis.  If  found  to  be  tuberculous, 
treatment  for  the  cough  would  be  of  little  avail. 
If  not  tuberculous,  give  the  following  cough 
paste:  Powdered  opium  and  solid  extract  of 
belladonna,  of  each  one  ounce;  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  four  ounces;  powdered  extract  of  licorice, 
six  ounces;  strained  honey,  10 ounces;  mix.  Dose, 
one  teaspoonful  smeared  on  the  back  teeth  three, 
four  or  five  times  daily,  preferably  after  eatiug. 
Rub  the  throat  with  ammonia  liniment  twice  a 
week  until  the  skin  is  well  blistered. 

Scratches  and  Soreness  in  Horses. 

1.  I  got  a  horse  about  10  days  ago  that  has  been 
poorly  fed  through  the  Winter,  is  thin  in  flesh, 
but  is  a  good  feeder.  One  hind  leg  below  the  fet¬ 
lock  is  sore,  back  of  the  joint  is  raw— has  one 
small  teat;  farther  down,  is  a  bunch  %-inch  thick 
extending  across  his  foot;  it  is  smooth,  with 
scarcely  any  crevices  in  it.  What  should  I  do  for 
him  ?  As  he  has  very  long  hair,  I  am  thinking  of 
clipping  him.  Would  it  be  best  ?  2.  I  have  had 
another  horse  since  January  1 ;  he  is  12  years  old, 
and  a  good  roader.  Before  I  got  him,  he  had 
been  driven  with  another  heavier  horse,  loaded 
heavily,  consequently  was  all  knocked  out.  When 
I  took  him,  he  would  staud  with  his  hind  feet 
nearly  a  foot  farther  under  him  than,  is  natural, 
and  would  rest  first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other, 
and  also  lift  his  feet  up  high,  and  his  knuckle 
bones  would  crack.  Is  there  anything  that  I  can 
do  for  him  except  rest  to  help  him  along? 

New  York.  s.  t.  m. 

1.  Snip  off  the  teat  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
then  cauterize  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Also  cauterize  any  other  places  that  are  moist  or 
discharging.  Then  apply  benzoated  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment  daily,  rubbing  it  well  into  the 
crack.  2.  A  run  of  several  weeks  at  pasture  will 
be  about  the  best  treatment  you  can  give  this 
horse. 

Warts  on  Heifers. 

My  Aberdeen-Angus  heifer,  18  months  old,  has 
a  number  of  warts  on  her  ears,  eyelids,  and  about 
her  head ;  the  largest  is  about  three-eighths  inch 
in  diameter,  and  from  that  size  down.  Another 
young  heifer,  seven  months  old,  has  something 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  growing  on  the  side 
of  her  vagina;  some  persons  call  it  a  wart,  but 
it  has  not  the  dry,  rough  appearance  of  a  wart, 
but  rather  like  a  wet  skin  bag  filled  with  chopped 
up  meat.  It  is  fully  1J4  inch  in  diameter,  and 
has  appeared  and  developed  to  this  size  within 
six  weeks.  What  will  remove  and  prevent  the 
warts  from  returning?  .J.  k.  m.  i.. 

Pennsylvania. 

For  the  warts,  apply  pure  castor  oil  once  daily, 
making  sure  that  the  warts  are  all  well  oiled, 
and  continue  for  20  to  30  days  if  necessary.  The 
castor  oil  is  one  of  the  few  remedies  that  can  be 
safely  used  on  the  eyelids.  The  lump  on  the 
vagina  of  the  other  heifer  is  probably  a  melan¬ 
otic  or  black  tumor.  The  ligature  would  be  the 
simplest  method  of  removal  if  the  tumor  has  a 
sufficiently  well  marked  neck.  A  one-fourth  inch 
rubber  band  of  about  two  inches  diameter 
wrapped  several  times  around  the  tumor,  forms 
a  convenient  ligature.  In  the  absence  of  the 
rubber  band,  a  waxed  cord  will  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  it  will  have  to  be  tightened  daily.  Apply 
oarbolated  vaseline  over  the  ligature  daily. 


Sheep  in  Montana. — The  outlook  for  the  sheep 
industry  in  Montana  was  never  better.  For  the 
past  few  years,  oar  growers  have  been  breeding 
for  mutton.  Our  original  flocks  were  Merinos, 
hence  our  flocks  are  almost  straight  medium. 
Our  two  and  three-year-old  wethers  sold  here 
last  Fall  at  $8.25  per  head:  1897  lambs  sold  at 
from  $1.75  to  $2  per  head,  and  young  ewes  at  $3 
per  head.  The  demand  far  exceeded  the  supply 
at  these  flgvwes.  In  1896,  n'o  market,  no  demand, 


consequently  ns  prise.  Several  dealers  bought 
last  year,  from  10,000  to  30,000  each  for  shipping 
•ut  of  the  State.  The  last  wool  market  here  was 
the  best  in  many  years.  Some  clips  sold  as  high 
as  I5l/i  cents.  We  marketed  here  about  3,500,000 
pounds.  The  best  price  paid  here  in  1890  was 
eight  cents.  Our  wool  shrinks  about  65  per  cent. 
Some  individual  clips  amount  to  200,000  pounds 
and  over.  The  smallest  clips  run  about  20,000 
pounds.  Freight  on  wool  to  Boston  or  New  York 
is  $1.55  per  100  pounds.  i.  D.  o’d. 

Garoet  or  Caked  Bag. — In  Bulletin  127  of  the 
New  Jersey  Station  (New  Brunswick),  Prof. 
James  Nelson  discusses  garget  or  “  caked  bag  ” 
in  cows.  There  are  several  kinds  of  garget,  caused 
by  blows  or  injuries,  chilling  when  lying  on 
damp,  cold  ground,  fever  and  delay  iu  milking 
or  leaving  milk  in  the  udder.  Nearly  all  cases  of 
“caked  bag”  are  caused  by  the  growth  of 
germs,  and  Prof.  Nelson  says  that  some  kinds  of 
garget  are  actually  contagious.  The  following 
treatment  is  suggested:  “  First  of  all,  fomenta¬ 
tions  of  hot  water  or  vinegar  (or  better,  witch- 
hazel  extract,  according  to  one),  continuous  and 
repeated,  followed  by  anointing  and  rubbing  the 
udder  with  linseed  oil,  soap  and  belladonna,  or 
vaseline  (camphorated)  and  iodine,  should  be 
applied.  The  milk  should  be  drawn,  so  far  as 
possible,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  use  a  milk 
siphon.  A  poultice  of  linseed,  or  bran  or  hops, 
liel  1  up  by  oiled  cloth,  having  holes  cut  in  it  for 
the  protrusion  of  the  teats,  and  thoroughly  fast¬ 
ened  by  straps  over  the  back  and  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  legs  behind,  may  be  useful  in  some 
cases,  but  the  poultice  should  b>“  renewed  before 
beebming  dry,  and  the  udder  should  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  chills  at  the  time.  If  the  cow  has  much 
fever,  administer  saltpeter  one  ounce,  aconite  15 
drops,  in  one  pint  of  water,  every  four  hours, 
and  a  wet-p  ick  may,  iu  rare  instances,  be  indi¬ 
cated.  But  it  should  always  be  used  with  great 
care.  After  all  the  milk  is  drawn,  a  one-per  cent 
creolin  solution,  or  1  - 1 ,000  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  may  be  injected  into  the  teat  and  forced 
up  until  the  gland  has  taken  all  it  will  receive. 
Then  milk  out.  A  weaker  solution  in  pure  water 
may  be  left  in  longer,  but  this  should  not  be 
attempted  with  sublimate  solution.  In  fact, 
this  treatment  applies  to  certain  forms  of  garget 
only,  and  should,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  veterinarian.  When  applying  the 
siphon  thus,  it  should  be  disinfected  before  in¬ 
sertion.” 


HARTSHORN 

SHADE  ROLLERS 


are  perfect  in  action.  Over  401 
years’  experience  guides  the  man¬ 
ufacture.  Get  the  improved.  No  ’ 
tacks  required.  To  avoid  imtta- 
tions.not  ice  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 


Dr.  hunter’s  Book 


on  Weak  Lungs. 

Dr.  Robert  Hunter  of  New  York,  extracts  from 
whose  lectures  on  the  lungs  have  been  published  In 
this  paper  from  time  to  time,  has  a  Book  on  the 
nature,  causes  and  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma  and  Catarrh,  explaining  their  differences,  and 
pointing  out  the  curative  treatment  of  each  disease. 

Dr.  Hunter  is  one  of  the  oldest  bung  specialists 
living,  having  devoted  his  life  since  1857  exclusively 
to  the  study  and  treatment  of  I-ung  Complaints.  The 
first  Inhaling  Instruments  ever  employed  for  the  cure 
of  the  lungs  were  of  his  invention,  and  the  only 
known  germicide  having  power  to  kill  and  expel  the 
germs  of  Consumption  from  the  lungs  was  discovered 
and  successfully  applied  by  him.  His  antiseptic  air 
Inhalations  is  the  only  scientific  treatment  for  bung 
Complaints.  It  brings  the  remedy  to  the  very  seat  of 
the  disease  in  the  lungs  in  the  only  common-sense 
way.  Its  success  is  shown  by  hundreds  of  grateful 
patients  whose  lives  it  has  saved. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Raynor  says:  “I  had  hemorrrhage 
after  hemorrhage,  and  was  utterly  broken  down  in 
health,  coughed  up  yellow  lumpy  matter,  had  fever 
and  night  sweats,  and  was  brought  to  my  bed,  from 
which  I  never  expected  to  rise  again.  Now  I  am  strong 
and  able  to  do  my  work,  all  blood  spitting  and  short¬ 
ness  of  breath  are  gone.  1  have  gained  my  flesh  back, 
and  eat  and  sleep  as  ever.  From  a  perfect  wreck  I 
have  been  rebuilt  and  restored  by  Dr.  Hunter's  medi¬ 
cated  air  Inhalations.  I  owe  my  life  to  this  wonder¬ 
ful  treatment  and  believe  every  one  ought  to  know  of 
It.  All  who  wish  to  do  so  can  call  or  write  to  me  at 
my  place  of  business,  Walsh  &  Co.’s,  157  Market  St.. 
Newark.  N.  J.” 

Any  subscriber  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  who 
is  interested,  can  obtain  this  book  free  by  addressing 
Dr.  Hunter  at  117  West  45th  Street,  New  York.— Atlv. 


Si 


Keep  in  Touch  \ 


r-with  fence  progress  by  using ' 

)  the  CYCLONE  FENCE. 

takes  more  wire  for  the  largoeables ' 
|  and  uprights  used  in  CYCLO.NEi 
'but it  costs  you  no  more  because' 

.  CYCLONE  is  so  easy  to  make.. 

‘  It  can’t  blow  down  or  bum  up. ' 
Lasts  Indefinitely. 

OYCLONE  FENCE ~ CO. 

Holly,  Mich. 


THERE  ARE  OTHERS 

But  the 

LAMB 

l9  thCm  m  m  m  m  m 

ONLY 

0  factory  made  fence 
on  the  market  with  a 
heavy,  continuous  up¬ 
right  wire.  It  trill 
pay  you  to  Investi¬ 
gate  Its  merits. 

Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  misery  of  it  is  awful,  USE  ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

SCIATICA 

You’ll  feel  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  golcM 


TO 

CURE 


“**■  I  I  C*  |-»  A  I  A  ELI  FX  is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  pro- 

Lt  LPKAIIM  tU  LAIvU  duotive  land.  Jiy  using  tile  you  get  rid  oCthe 
*  ^  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil- 

both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
I  DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
1  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops-  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  eto.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  II.  JACKSON,  7f»  1  bird  Avo.  Albany, N.Y. 


STEEL  P 


A 


AA 


GKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


act 


Field  and  Hog  Fenco  with  or  without  bottom  cable 
barbed.  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fencing.  Lawn  and 
Farm  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  DcKalb,  HI. 


FixiiV  Fences” 


every  spring  is  needless.  No  “top  rails”  to  lay  up, 
nor  need  to  chase  down  the  lane  after  every  storm  If 
Paire  Fence  is  used.  Send  for  “spring  styles” 
and  prices.  See  our  ad.  in  next  issue. 

PAC3E  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Th«  twial  U  whit  mikes  thi  Kltaeimaa  Fonoo  flfc* 
moui.  With  our  Duplex  Automatic  Miohine  you 
100  itjln  and  60  rod*  pec  diy  of  th« 
Beit  W'oren  Wire Fenoe on  Earth, 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig-tight 

FOR  18°  PER  ROD 

Chicken  fence  l$o.  Rabbit-proof 
fence  lflc.  and  a  good  Hog  fenoe 
fer  12e.  per  rod.  Plain,  Coiled 
Spring  and  Barbed  Wire  to  farm- 
era  at  wholesale  prloee.  Catalogue 

_ _ _ _ TREE  for  the  asking.  Address. 

KITSKLMAN  BROTHERS.  Box  195,  Rldg.TlII.,  Indiana. 


BOWEN 
.  CABLE  JSTAY  FENCE  CO 


For  a  machine  to  build 
the  cheapest  strongest 
i»t  fenoe  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  farmer.  r~ 

~  “  lirge  MnwilaMN- 


Bend  for 


circular* 


NORWALK. O 


,  . OO  for  a 

MACHINE 

to  weaveyourownfenceof 

Coiled  Hard  Kteel 
Npring  Wire, 

52  niches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

*20  buys  wire  for  IOO 

rod  fenee.  Agent* 
Wanted  Catalogue  Free. 
jl.  CART  KIR 

T  Wire  Fenee.'Naeh.t’o. 
Box  23  Ht..tIerliii|;,0. 


A  three-ply  cable  on  each  edge.  Always  taut..  To 
erect  simply  strain  cables.  The  only  fence  suitable 
for  Lawn,  Garden,  Orchard,  Park,  Cemetery  and 
Field.  Address 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO., 

LE  ROY,  N.  Y., 

or  A.  P.  THOMPSON, 

69  Whitehall  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Runyon’s  Gauge  and 
Lock  Wire  Fence. 
New  plan  to  build  and 
weave  fence  cheap  and 
fast  on  farms  without  ma¬ 
chine.  Township  and 
County  rigbts  for  sale 
cheap.  Agents  make 
money  fast. 

LEWIS  M.  RUNYON,  Allainuchy.  N.  J. 


A 

i*  ! 

*'> 

fed 

RUMELY 


Supply  the  maximum  of  power 
at  the  minimum  of  cost  £: 

for  fuel,  time,  attention  uu<l  repairs.  The  fire  £ 
box  is  surrounded  with  water,  hence  tiny  are  fc 
quick  steamers.  The  fire  box  is  so  constructed  ^ 
and  of  convenient  size  to  afford  per-  £ 
feet  combustion  oi  all  Incl.  P 


3  This  _ 

1  Traction  Engine  is  from  8  to  20  h.P.  t 
^  Has  Perfect  Traction,  is  a 

3  Good  Puller,  F ast  Traveler,  £ 
3  Easy  Steamer,  Long  Liver,—  t 
^  More  about  it  and  our  Portable,  Semi-Portable,  ^ 
Simple  and  Compound  Engines,  Threshers,  Horse  ► 

2  Powers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.,  in  our  new  catalogue.  It’s 

^  FREE  Send  for  it. 

3  M.  RUMEL  Y  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  INC.  £ 

3fTTTTTTTT7TTTTTTyT77TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTWTTTTTTTTK 

A  OOOD  WELL 

of  living  water  inereases  the  value  of  any 
farm.  You  can  get  it  every  time  with  our 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

They  will  drill  to  «  depth,  through  any 
■  aabstanre.  They  will  do  from  10  to  15  p«r 
|  eent-  more  work  in  the  same  time  than 
any  other  machine.  They  have  a  loager 
Latroke  and  more  of  theca  per  minute, 
f  Built  on  the  he«t  plan,  of  th.  be*t 
I  material.  We  make  »  •!»-•.  Oa-alcg  of 
IS  ’’■'-“'•n.i'W «Tj  machines  A  full  line  supi  ;i«h  tree. 

STAR  DRILLINC  MACHINE  CO.  AKRON.  O- 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

The  most  efficient  ram  in  the  market 
for  the  price.  Send  for  circular  and 
prices.  F.  II.  IIANSON, 

173  Centre  Street,  New  York. 


C  ID  E  R 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  G raters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.~yT 

Your  Apple  Crop. 

will  yield  the  best  returns  with  the  least  labor  when  con¬ 
verted  into  cider  THE  COSHEN  HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESS  makes  the  most  cider  irom  tlie  least 
apples.  Make  money  making  cider  for  yourself  and 
neighbors.  Catalogue  FREE.  Power,  cheapest  and 
safe.  The  Heat  Gas  and  Ga.oline  Engines. 

J.  E.  DAVIS,  SS&  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  4  h  lingo,  Ill*. 


BARNS 


of  Plank  Save  Timber  and  Cash.  Best  . 
Cheapest.  Most  Desirable.  JOHN  L. 
SHAWYEttA  BHOS.,  Bellefontaine.O 


DRAIN  TILF  and  building  blocks. 

U  II  nil*  I  ILL.  saiem  q’iie  Works,  Salem,  O. 


AGENTS 


WE  HAVE  SOMETHING 

which  will  aid  you  In 
your  business,  write. 

Bond  Steel  root  Co.  Adrian,  Mich . 

OC  to  $8.50  for  ma- 
V«chines  to  weave 
your  own  fence  at 
12  to  25  cents  per 
rod.  Strongest  en¬ 
dorsements.  Send 
for  illustrated 
pamphlet  giving  valuable  Information  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance  for  agents  to  sell  fence 
and  machines.  STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Canadaigua,  N.  Y. 


THE 


EMPIRE 

A  Why  walk  when  you  can 

ride  without  increasing  the 
labor  of  your  team  ? 


WHEEL  HARROW 

WITH  RIDING  ATTACHMENT. 

ORIGINAL  AND  NEW. 


The  Riding  Attachment  is  practically  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Harrow  and  the  draught  direct 
from  the  evener.  It  overcomes  the  objections 
that  exist  in  other  Spring- 
Tooth  Harrows,  and  will  work 
in  trash,  stones  and  soils 
where  other  Harrows  fail. 

RUNS  EASILY. 

SI  M  PL  E  A  N  D  V  E  R  Y  ST  RONG . 


THE  STANDARD 

HARROW  CO., 

General  Office  and  Works: 

UTICA,  N,Y.,U.S.A. 
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HORSES  IN  THE  HOSPITAL. 

A  clinic  in  a  hospital  for  horses  is  in¬ 
terestingly  described  by  a  writer  in  The 
Evening  Post.  All  sorts  of  horses  from 
the  rackabones  of  the  rags-and-bottles 
man,  to  the  pampered  pet  of  the  well-to- 
do,  and  with  all  sorts  of  complaints  from 
an  elongated  molar  or  a  superficial 
wound,  to  a  general  breakdown  or  wear- 
out,  or  the  dangerous  and  deep-seated 
pneumonia,  are  treated.  Some  of  the 
most  severe  cases  are  kept  at  the  hospital 
for  constant  oversight  and  frequent 
treatment,  while  others  are  brought  in 
for  an  occasional  examination  and  pre¬ 
scription.  Some  of  the  cases  described 
are  suggestive  to  the  horse  owner  of 
troubles  that  might  be  affecting  his  own 
animals,  and  of  the  relief  needed. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished-looking 
patients  was  a  sleek  black  gelding  suf¬ 
fering,  the  veterinary  said,  with  an  at¬ 
tack  of  bronchitis,  brought  on,  probably, 
by  an  overheated  and  underventilated 
stable.  His  legs  are  bandaged  to  the 
knees,  and  his  chest  is  well  wrapped  in 
an  oil-skin  jacket.  The  veterinary  said 
that  his  complaint  is  hard  to  cure,  that 
he  is  a  very  sick  horse,  but  that  he  had 
hopes  of  him,  one  of  his  reasons  being 
that  the  horse  had  so  far  recovered  £,s  to 
eat  a  few  carrots,  which  he  regarded  as 
encouraging. 

Another  old  white  mare  was  reported 
by  her  owner,  a  clam  peddler,  to  be  “  off 
her  feed  ;  she  ain’t  eat  a  square  meal  in 
three  weeks”.  The  mare  was  nervous 
and  sensitive,  despite  her  semi-starva¬ 
tion,  and  objected  to  the  liberties  the 
veterinary  took  with  her  mouth.  But 
here  the  trouble  was  discovered  ;  an  up¬ 
per  tooth  grown  too  long  was  cutting 
into  her  lower  gums  at  every  movement 
of  her  jaws,  and  eating  occasioned  such 
pain  that  she  had  nearly  starved  herself. 
The  veterinary  quickly  cut  off  the  offend¬ 
ing  molar  to  the  proper  length,  and  with 
the  injunction  to  feed  her  up  a  little  and 
treat  her  well,  the  patient  was  dismissed. 

Another  case  was  a  pair  of  fat,  sleek 
trucking  horses,  which,  at  a  casual 
glance,  showed  little  need  of  medical 
treatment.  But  close  examination 
showed  bad  burns  on  their  legs.  A  lot 
of  potash  on  the  docks  had  been  melted 
by  heavy  rains,  and  not  knowing  the 
danger,  the  horses  had  been  driven 
through  this  liquid  fire,  and  were  in  a 
sad  plight.  But  a  soothing  lotion  to  re¬ 
duce  the  inflammation  and  heal  the  raw 
surfaces,  and  a  medicine  to  tone  up  the 
system  and  keep  the  blood  in  order, 
coupled  with  exact  obedience  to  direc¬ 
tions.  are  assurances  that  they  will  be 
on  their  feet  again  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

And  so  it  goes,  as  case  after  case  is 
disposed  of,  some  necessitating  skillful 
surgical  operations,  and  some  being  dis¬ 
missed  as  too  old  and  worn-out  to  be 
built  up  again.  Those  too  poor  to  pay 
have  their  horses  treated  free,  and  those 
horses  whose  hurts  and  ailments  require 
special  appliances  and  treatments  not 
possible  in  the  private  stable,  are  kept 
in  the  hospital  till  relieved. 

A  CEMENT  FLOOR  FOR  HOGHOUSE. 

What  is  your  experience  with  cement  floors  for 
hothouses  ?  How  are  they  made  ?  R.  u.  m.  a. 

Homer,  Mich. 

For  permanent  hard  floors  for  hog- 
houses,  Portland  cement  is  superior  to 
all  other  materials.  Stone  or  brick  alt- 
sorbs  more  or  less  moisture,  making  the 
floor  cold  and  unhealthful.  The  hog- 
house  should  be  favorably  located  as  re¬ 
gards  drainage.  The  foundation  should 
be  built  secure  against  the  rats  getting 
under  it,  and  under  the  floor  ;  beneath 
a  cement  floor,  would  certainly  be  an 
ideal  home  for  the  pests.  The  founda¬ 
tion  wall  should  extend  a  few  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  floor,  with  con¬ 
venient  gaps  in  it  to  allow  the  bedding 
and  sweepings  of  the  floor  to  be  swept 
out  on  the  level,  and  not  require  lifting 
over  the  wall.  Then  if  the  floor  require 
scrubbing,  it  can  be  easily  done,  the 
water  being  swept  out  at  the  gaps  in  the 
wall. 

If  the  soil  is  clay,  it  should  be  tamped 
solid,  made  level  and  raised  within  3 XA 
inches  of  the  required  top  of  the  cement 
floor.  Gravel  solidly  tamped,  or  coal 
cinders,  make  a  good  foundation  for  the 
floor.  The  proportions  of  stone  or  gravel, 
sand,  and  cement  for  the  floor  should 
be  as  follows;  Six  parts  of  gravel  or 


broken  stone,  three  parts  of  sand,  to  one 
part  of  Portland  cement,  this  for  the 
concrete  or  lower  stratum.  The  gravel 
and  sand  should  be  free  from  loam,  and 
broken  stone  free  from  dust.  The  parts 
can  be  measured  by  the  wheelbarrow 
load.  A  mixing  floor  or  box  should  be 
made  convenient  to  where  the  floor  is  to 
be  put  down.  Some  judgment  must  be 
used  in  the  amount  wet  each  time. 

The  concrete,  or  first  stratum,  should 
be  three  inches  thick.  To  secure  this  ieg- 
ularly,  place  a  scantling  three  inches 
thick,  and  as  long  as  the  floor  is  to  be 
wide,  across  the  floor  three  feet  from  the 
end  of  the  floor  where  it  is  desired  to 
begin.  When  the  materials  are  correctly 
measured  on  the  mixing  floor,  gravel, 
sand,  and  cement  in  the  order  mentioned, 
they  should  be  carefully  shoveled  over 
four  times.  Then  sprinkle  sufficient 
water  over  the  mass  to  wet  it  thoroughly. 
Shovel  the  mass  over  again  four  times. 
When  thoroughly  mixed,  it  should  be 
wet  only  enough  to  hold  its  shape  when 
pressed  in  the  hand.  Shovel  this  on  to  the 
ground  floor,  and  spread  to  the  required 
thickness  as  shown  by  the  gauge.  It 
should  be  tamped  solid,  and  till  the 
water  comes  to  the  top. 

For  the  top  stratum,  use  one  part  of 
cement  to  two  parts  of  sand  ;  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  sand  may  be  quite  coarse,  and 
must  be  free  from  loam  or  soil.  Mix 
carefully  by  shoveling  while  dry,  then 
dampen  so  that  it  will  spread  nicely  and 
evenly  with  a  trowel.  In  spreading,  the 
water  will  come  to  the  top  as  it  docs 
when  tamping  the  first  stratum.  The  top¬ 
ping  should  be  put  on  while  the  base  is 
still  damp  or  fresh  ;  one-half  inch  is 
thick  enough  for  the  top  stratum. 

The  width  of  each  section  should  only 
be  such  that  the  workman  can  reach 
across  it  to  trowel  the  top  coat  evenly. 
The  thickness  of  this  coat  should  be 
gauged  by  a  strip  one-half  inch  thick. 
When  one  strip  is  finished,  move  the 
three-inch  scantling  back  for  another 
section,  and  proceed  as  with  the  first 
one.  If  the  scantling  gauge  is  beveled 
from  the  top  front  edge,  back  under 
towards  the  back  bottom  edge,  it  will 
give  a  slope  to  each  section,  so  that  the 
succeeding  section  will  lap  over  it,  and 
aid  in  uniting  each  section. 

The  broken  stone  should  not  be  in  too 
large  pieces,  or  the  gravel  too  coarse.  Do 
not  attempt  to  lay  too  large  a  section  at 
a  time.  If  the  space  be  too  wide  to  work 
clear  across  at  one  section,  divide  by  set¬ 
ting  the  scantling  on  edge,  and  securely 
staking  it.  These  to  be  removed  when 
the  next  section  is  to  be  put  down.  After 
the  floor  is  finished,  it  should  be  damp¬ 
ened  by  sprinkling  once  a  day  for  ten 
days,  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying  and 
cracking.  Division  posts  can  be  set  in 
the  cement  when  the  floor  is  being  laid, 
or  blocks  of  stone  may  be  used  with 
holes  drilled  in  them  in  which  to  place 
an  iron  pin  to  extend  into  the  lower  end 
of  the  post  to  be  set  on  the  stone.  A 
floor  laid  in  this  way  is  practically  inde¬ 
structible  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
built.  Cement  floors  should  not  be  laid 
in  freezing  weather,  as  freezing  while 
the  cement  is  setting,  injures  its  strength. 

.JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


A  good  indication  of  the  success 
of  the  farmer  can  be  had  from  the 
condition  of  his  buildings  and  out¬ 
houses.  It  is  much  cheaper  to 
keep  them  in  repair  than  to  let 
them  go  to  waste. 

If  any  of  your  buildings  need 
new  roofing  or  side-covering,  buy 
a  roll  of  the  Ncponsct  Waterproof 
Red  Rope  Fabric ,  which  is  a  splen¬ 
did  substitute  for  shingles  and 
clapboards,  and  is  very  much 
cheaper.  It  is  absolutely  water¬ 
proof,  wind-proof,  frost-proof,  and 
vermin-proof 

Line  the  inside  of  your  build¬ 
ings  with  Neponset  Black  Building 
Paper ,  which  is  much  cheaper  than 
tarred  paper,  and  ten  times  as  dur¬ 
able.  It  is  odorless,  clean,  and 
costs  less  than  an  inferior  paper. 

Neponset  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  ordinary  tarred  or 
building  paper,  which  rots  quick 
when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  TV  rite 
F.  TV.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


WORLD’S 
BUTTER  CHAMPIONS 

EVERY  ONE  AN  “ALPHA-DE  LAVAL”  USER. 

There  have  now  been  six  Annual  Conventions  and  Grand 
Competitive  Butter  Contests  of  the  National  Buttermakers 
Association, — 1892,  1893,  (none  in  1894),  1895,  1896,  1897  and  1898. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  years,  places  of  convention,  names  and 
addresses  of  Sweepstakes  Gold  Medal  winners,  and  the  highest 
scores.  Every  prize  winning  exhibit  has  been  “Alpha-De  Laval” 
made  butter : 

1892,  Madison,  Wis.,  Louis  Brahe,  Washington,  Iowa,  Score  98 

1893,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  C.  W.  Smith,  Colvin’s  Park,  Ill.,  “  97 

1895,  Rockford,  Ill.,  F.  C.  Oltrogge,  Tripoli,  Iowa,  “  98 

1896,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Thos.  Milton,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  “  97.82 

1897,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  H.  N.  Miller,  Randall,  Iowa,  “  98.5 

1898,  Topeka,  Kas.,  Saml.  Haugdahl,  New  Sweden,  Minn.,  “  98 

Everyone  knows  that  the  cream  separator  does  not  make  the 
butter  and  likewise  every  experienced  buttermaker  knows  that  the 
•‘Alpha-De  Laval”  disc  system  of  separation  is  not  only  the  most 
thorough  but  that  it  at  same  time  delivers  the  cream  into  the  hands 
of  the  buttermaker  in  better  condition  for  perfect  buttermaking 
than  is  possible  with  any  other  separator  or  system. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  as  simple  and  ascertain  as  gravity  itself. 
If  you  do  not  understand  them  and  would  like  to  know  them  send 
for  “Dairy”  catalogue  No.  257  or  “Creamery”  catalogue  No.  508. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICACO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


^ISEE  THAT  HOOK? 

WITH  THM 

IMPROVED 
CONVEX 

any1  size! shape,  DEHORNE  R 

or  kind  of  born  without  crushing  No  other 
dehomer  will  do  this.  Catalogue  free. 
WEBSTER  &  DICKINSON.  Christiana.  Pa 


Trade 

Mark 

Reg’d. 


LUMPJAW 

Now  Cur  abler— Surely, 
quickly ,  and  for  good. 
FLEMING  ISItOS.,  CbeiiiiMt*, 
1 0  E.  14th  St.,  New  York, 
have  a  remedy  thataulcidy  cures  the 
most  obstinate  cases.  Supplied  by  mail 
under  positive  guarantee.  Price,  $2.00. 
Valuable  information  and  full  particu 
lars  f  ' ' Me  'Inn  tf  is  r>a per . 


Improved  COW  TIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draw# 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head, keeps  them  clean 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia.m.  Catalogue  T-* 


MEN 


faum  ehs, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALL  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER”  SSgK 

Stationaries,  Portables.  Ac. 
PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 

ARE  COOD  ENGINES 

because  they  are  made  of  the 
best  material  known,  with  the 
very  best  workmanship  procurable* 
Theyare  Horizontal,  6  H.  P. 
up;  Upright,  8  H.  P.  up:  and 
Portable,  6  to  12  H.  P.  These 
are  ideal  engines  for  faim  use 
good  for  running  SEPARATOR, 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 
CORN  SH ELLER,  FEED  GRINDERS, 
-WOOD  SAWS,  ETC.  Send  for  froe 
took  on  Engines  and  Boilers. 
JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  1308.  Springfield.  0 
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5  “Electric” 


SAW 

WOOD?  1 

with  the  best  machinery  and  5 
save  time  and  strength.  The  = 

SMALLEY  SAWS  § 

=  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  two  could  do  in  = 
E  theoldway.  Our  “Electric”  Circular  Saws  = 
_  and  Self-Feed  Drag  Saws  E 
E  Battle  are  far  tlie  1)681  general  E 

E  Creek  |\  [CftK?  purpose  Farm  Saws  ever  s 
E  Drag  ,  yiPr  ,Fl  made.  Send  for  Descriptive  a 

E  8a  i  Catalogue  and  price  list  ot  5 

No,  i-s.-  11  “Smalley”  Saws.  S 

*2.  J Ujggr  Ensilage  and  z 

Fodder  Cutter*,  E 
Feed  Mills,  Corn  = 
Shell ers.  Loot  E 
’utters  and  Horse  Powers.  E 

“gMALLEY  MFG.  CO..  Manitowoc, Wis.  s 

E  Chicago  Itraiicli.  Randolph  and  So.  Canal  Sts. 

t,imiiiiiiHi>miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiniiiiitS 


You  may- 
need  a  new 
one  this 
Spring. 


How's  Your 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
M MM M  W  ~  very  best  tiling  of  the  idnd  made. 

»  Use  Sykes  » Old  Style ” 

It  Is  made  In  a  var-  IRON  ROOFING, 

lety  of  styles.  Is  easily  put  on  and  is  longlived  and 
handsome.  Falling  sparkscan’t  fire  it,  hail  can’t  break 
it  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  it  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  26  years  are  good  yet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  Hi. 
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,  an  , 

'Acre  of  corni 

Mid  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage  £ 

system— being  the  theme  of  1 

“A  BOOK  OH  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  Into  a  volume 
of  1S5  pages  an<I  now  being  sent  out  by  theSiLVKK  Mso.  Co. 
Salem,  O.,  Is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  Introduced  on 
the  subject.  It  Includes: 

1-  Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

HI— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly 
It  Is  FREE.  W  rite  for  a  copy 
—to-morrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  t 

Salem,  Ohio 


Y 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A»* 
WILLIAMS  MFC  CO.  KALAMAZOO.  MIQH. 


«ar  success  one  horse  fT> 

Tread  poweM 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be- 
J  cause  it  has  a  Gov- 
’/  ernor  which  regu¬ 
ll  ates  the  speed  to  a 
f nicety.  A  success- 
i  ful  power  for  run- 

_ _  -  ning  small  Grind- 

ing  Mil),  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  Wem«£e2and3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Itnsilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS,  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers,  THE  CELEBRAtED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc, 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE* 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.^/AWTus. 


DUPLEX 

Mikk 


CRINDINC 

is  made  to  grind  all  kinds  of  grain,  cotton 
seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucked  or  unshucked 
into  a  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist. 
Does  it  rapidly,  cheaply,  and  with 
small  power.  Only  mill  made  with 
Duplex  Grinders.  ‘Hand  Book 
for  Farmers  ami  Feeders”sentFREE. 

0O  l/CI  I  CV  An 8 Warder  Street, 
.O.IvlLLlT  VU.  Springfield,  0. 


MWffW 

SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

KBS8?  LIQUID  EXTRACT  of  smoke 

^Circular.  E.  KRAUSER  &  BRO.  milton.  PA. 

Any  One  Can  Pul  it  On 


GEDGE  STEEL  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

can  be  put  on  by  anyone,  with  less  cost  than  any  other 
kind.  Is  Fire,  Wind,  Water  and  Lightning  Proof. 
Cheap  and  durable.  TV  rite  for  prices  and  FREE  Booklet. 

GEDQE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Box  19,  Anderson,  Ind. 
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FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Geo.  Wylie,  at  the  Wisconsin  “  round  up”  In¬ 
stitute,  made  a  good  point  when  he  said  that,  in 
breeding  hogs,  not  enough  attention  is  paid  to 
bone,  substance  and  constitution.  He  feeds  so 
as  to  keep  the  hogs  on  their  feet  many  hours  a 
day.  This  strengthens  them,  and  makes  them 
better  able  to  **  stand  up.” 

J.  S.  Campbell,  of  Butler,  Pa.,  who  recently  ad¬ 
vertised  a  Jersey  bull  calf,  writes:  “The  calf 
went  to  G.  D.  Bonham,  Osceola,  Pa.  He  is  well 
pleased  and  writes  that  he  did  not  expect  so  much 
calf  for  the  money,  but  will  put  up  with  it  this 
time.  I  had  a  dozen  or  more  inquiries  for  him. 
It  pays  to  have  good  blood,  and  then  properly 
care  for  it.” 

Will  dishorning  purebred  cattle  result  in  the 
deterioration  of  the  future  generations?  If  so, 

why  ?  H.  H.  T. 

Virginia. 

Ans. — No  one  knows.  Ex-Gov.  Hoard  thinks  it 
a  mistake  to  dishorn  the  dairy  bull.  His  opinion 
is  that  the  operation  reduces  or  injures  the  nerve 
force  of  the  bull,  and  reduces  his  ability  to  trans¬ 
mit  desirable  qualities.  Most  other  authorities 
consider  the  practice  harmless.  Neither  side 
has  real  facts  to  offer  in  argument. 

The  Skim-milk  Calf. — In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  in 
Brevities,  you  speak  disparagingly  of  the  skiin- 
milk  calf.  Right  here  we  divide.  The  skim  calf 
is  the  calf  to  bank  on.  Such  can  be  made  into 
prize  cattle.  I  have  one  months  old,  which 
is  a  surprise.  He  had  for  the  first  three  months, 
all  the  skim-milk  he  could  eat,  then  pasture  with 
a  little  grain.  He  has  eaten  corn  stalks  and 
straw  daily  with  one  quart  of  oats,  and  had  good 
care.  We  ought  to  raise  better  calves,  p.  m.  l. 

Clare,  Mich. 

Infertile  Eggs. — A  friend  in  Massachusetts 
uses  the  Eureka  nest  box  to  select  the  layers  in 
his  flock.  One  puflet  made  a  good  record,  but 
the  eggs  were  all  infertile.  He  now  writes:  “She 
had  started  in  again,  and  we  set  six  eggs  under  a 
hen  with  the  same  result — all  infertile.  The  only 
remedy  I  knew  of  was  to  try  a  change,  so  I  moved 
her  to  another  pen  on  March  5.  To-day  I  tested 
eight  of  her  eggs,  and  only  two  were  infertile. 
Perhaps  this  solves  it.  I  don’t  know  now  whether 
she  had  some  sickness  which  caused  her  eggs  to 
be  infertile,  or  whether  the  cockerel  neglected 
her.” 

Curing  Meat.— For  the  benefit  of  J.  G.  K.,  page 
161,  I  send  my  process  of  curing  meat,  which  I 
have  used  for  nearly  50  years,  and  it  has  been  a 
great  success.  For  every  100  pounds,  take  coarse 
salt,  eight  pounds;  saltpeter,  two  ounces;  brown 
sugar,  two  pounds;  potash,  Ws  ounce;  water, 
four  gallons.  Mix  and  pour  the  brine  over  the 
meat  after  packing  carefully  with  skin  side  down 
or  outward.  Keep  in  the  brine  from  five  to  six 
weeks,  according  to  size  of  the  meat.  I  usually 
rub  the  meat  with  salt,  and  allow  it  to  drain  for 
a  day  or  two  to  get  all  the  blood  possible  out  of 
it  before  packing.  I  smoke  the  meat  (after 
washing  and  draining)  about  10  days.  or.  a.  I. 

Piney  Point,  Md. 

A  Silo  Town. — In  the  article  on  page  192,  by  A. 
R.  Phillips,  of  Ohio,  on  How  Good  Farmers  Farm, 
he  says,  There  are  more  silos  in  Solon  township 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  five-mile-square 
area  in  the  United  States,  and  says  that  there 
are  25  farms  with  silos,  some  having  two  pits.  In 
the  township  of  Owego,  there  are  as  many  as  60 
in  five  miles  square,  there  being  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood  13.  One  farmer  has  two  of  1,200  tons  capac¬ 
ity,  the  largest  in  the  town.  There  were,  by 
actual  count,  within  five  miles  of  Owego,  last 
winter,  over  5,000  cows,  and  ensilage  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food.  Many  cows  eat  it  the  year  around.  I 
would  not  dare  to  say  that  there  are  more  silos 
here  than  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  but  I 
think  that  the  silo  is  well  represented,  j.  r.  w. 

Owego,  N.  Y. 

Science  a  Little  Late.— On  page  190,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  says:  “Science  is  just  beginning  to  throw 
light  on  the  reasons  why  ensilage  gives  better 
results  in  feeding  than  the  same  kind  of  fodder 
when  dried.  A  German  scientist  has  shown  that 
the  nutritive  effect  of  fodder  is  modified  by  the 
‘  ease  of  digestion.’  ”  On  page  834  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  1894,  columns  two  and  three,  I  made  the  very 
same  assertion.  Not  only  that,  but  with  illustra¬ 
tions  so  homely  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  most  unobserving,  I  explained  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  this  “  ease  of  digestion  ” 
on  which  “science  is  just  beginning  to  throw 
light.”  Poor,  belated  science!  An  humble  back- 
woods  farmer  has  forestalled  it  by  several 
years.  But  I  gave  an  additional  reason  why  suc¬ 
culent  food  “gives  better  resists  in  feeding,” 
namely,  because  its  palatability  causes  old 
Brindle  to  take  more  delight  in  finely  masticat¬ 
ing  it,  thereby  giving  to  the  natural  chemical 
ease  of  digestion,  an  additional  careful  mechani¬ 
cal  preparation  for  the  important  functions  of 
the  gastric  juices. 

But  has  that  German  scientist  thrown  no  fur¬ 
ther  light  on  the  subject  ?  Surely,  I  did.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ensilage,  considerable  dry  mat¬ 
ter  is  fed.  But  in  the  article  referred  to,  I  stated 
that,  while  succulence  does  not  add  anything  to 
the  dry  feed,  it  certainly  does  to  the  cow  by 
rendering  more  of  the  dry  material  digestible. 
Summing  up  then,  more  than  two  years  ago,  I 
showed  that  the  better  results  in  feeding  succu¬ 
lent  food  depended,  first,  upon  its  natural  ease 
of  digestion;  second,  upon  the  extra  mechanical 
preparation  for  digestion  it  received  in  the  cud 
of  the  cow;  third,  upon  the  additional  quantity 
of  dry  matter  thereby  rendered  digestible.  Now 
I  venture  to  add  that,  if  a  cow  is  given  only  suc¬ 
culent  food  one  week  and  only  dry  food  the  next 
week,  she  will  not  average  'as  much  as  though 


the  two  had  been  fed  together.  The  difference  in 
yield  will  show  very  nearly  how  much  additional 
nutriment  the  succulence  is  capable  of  abstract¬ 
ing  from  the  dry  matter.  j.  c.  senger. 

Virginia. 

“  A  Little  Oil.” — Henry  Stewart  reported  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  several  months  ago,  that  “  a  drop 
of  creosote  in  a  little  sweet  oil,  applied  to  the 
inside  of  the  throat  by  means  of  a  small  feather 
trimmed  to  a  narrow  vane,”  is  a  sure  cure  for 
gapes  in  chickens.  How  much  is  a  little  sweet  oil? 

Cory,  In d.  j.  m.  d. 

Ans. — A  little  sweet  oil,  in  this  case,  is  just 
enough  to  furnish  sufficient  to  cover  the  vane  of 
the  feather  so  that  it  will  grease  the  throat  of 
the  chick  all  the  way  down.  In  figures,  we  may 
say  10  drops  or  a  little  more,  just  enough  to  use 
once.  It  is  the  creosote  which  has  the  desired 
effect;  the  oil  is  to  dilute  it.  u.  s. 

The  Robber  Rooster. — I  would  like  to  ask  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  how  many  of  us  give  all 
the  facts  in  the  care  of  our  stock,  just  exactly  as 
we  find  them.  Are  we  not  quite  likely  to  smooth 
matters  a  little,  and  make  our  side  appear  as 
good  as,  or  a  little  better  than,  the  other  fellow’s? 
That’s  why  I  like  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  facts  are  what 
it  is  after.  The  editor  speaks  quite  often  about 
the  scrub  cows  and  robber  cows,  and  wants  to 
know  how  many  robber  cows  we  are  keeping. 
Well,  we  know  a  good  many  are  kept,  but  I  spend 
more  time  with  hens  than  I  do  with  cows.  Now 
I  ask  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  How  many 
robber  roosters  do  you  keep  the  year  around  or 
at  any  time  for  use?  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  one  good,  vigorous  cock  with  40  hens  is  a 
plenty.  Last  year,  I  started  in  February  with 
120  hens  and  three  cocks.  I  set  38  hens  on  13 eggs 
each,  and  had  400  chicks  hatched;  the  last  20 
hens  that  came  off,  hatched  240  chicks,  while  one 
<f  my  neighbors  who  had  100  hens  and  10  cocks 
got  only  about  eight  chicks  out  of  13  eggs,  his 
eggs  being  infertile.  This  year,  I  have  young 
cockerels,  and  shall  give  only  30  pullets  to  each. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich.  j.  c.  h. 

Stealing  Dogs. — Quite  a  business  is  said  to  be 
done  in  New  York  City  by  rogues  who  steal  valu¬ 
able  dogs,  dye  them  and  cut  a  muscle  in  the  tail 
or  ear  to  give  a  new  shape.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  owner  from  proving  his  ownership  by  calling 
the  dog’s  name,  the  thief  takes  the  dog.  shuts 
him  up  and  engages  a  man  to  go  in  and  call  him 
by  name  several  times  a  day,  wherever  possible 
mimicking  the  voice  of  the  owner,  and  dressing 
something  like  him.  Upon  responding  to  the 
call,  instead  of  a  caress  or  food,  he  receives  a 
blow  or  a  thrashing,  and  soon  learns  to  regard 
his  old  name  as  the  forerunner  of  a  blow,  and  so 
slinks  away.  The  thief  goes  in,  calling  the  dog 
by  a  totally  different  name,  and  bestowing  food 
and  caresses,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  the  deed  is 
done.  Suppose  the  thief  is  arrested.  The  owner 
calls  the  dog  by  name  and  advances,  but  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  that  the  dog,  half  afraid,  half  un¬ 
convinced,  still  recognizing  something  he  has 
loved  before  his  recent  experiences,  slinks  back 
from  him.  Right  on  the  spur  of  this,  the  thief 
steps  boldly  forward  with  “  Why,  hello,  Ponto.” 
The  dog  recognizes  the  food  bringer,  thecaresser, 
and  right  on  the  nervous  reaction  bounds  toward 
him.  If  the  dog  were  left  alone  in  a  room  for  an 
hour  with  the  two  men,  he  would  go  right  back 
to  his  old  master  without  hesitancy  or  doubt. 


Before  the  fever,  headache  and  oppressed  breath¬ 
ing  which  come  with  “a  bad  cold”  have  assumed  a 
dangerous  form,  cure  it  with  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
—.4  du. 


Many  people  are  skeptical  regard¬ 
ing  testimonials.  We  offer 

$5,000.^0  Reward 

to  any  person  who  can  prove  bogus 
one  letter  that  we  publish  in  praise 
of  the  famous  veterinary  remedy 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  on  sample  bottle,  and  list  of  tes¬ 
timonials. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston. 

.QJL2JLSLQJ1JLP. 


Quinn’s  Ointment 


is  a  boon  to  suffering 
horseflesh  and  yield- 
er  of  profit  to  man. 

It  cures  all  diseases 
of  the  legs  and  feet, 
making  lame  horses' 
sound,  thus  convert¬ 
ing  loss  into  profit. 

All  Druggists 
Sell  It . 

If  by  chance  you  should  not  find  it| 
I  there  we’ll  mail  you  package  for  $1.50. 
Smaller  size  50  cents. 

W.  B.  BDDY  Sc  CO., 

WHITEHALL,  N. Y. 


Poultry  Supplies 

Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies  Is  full  of  J 
meat.  You  should  have  It  If  at  all  Interested  1 
In  Poultry.  Sent  free.  1 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Narcissus  and  Lillies.  1 
Send  for  Illustrated  list,  just  published. 
JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

5  217-319  Market  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHDfECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

'  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  J 
■  Fencing,  Feed.  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ▼ 
' — anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 
«  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  4 
« the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  4 

>  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

>  2S  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

>*♦*4  $  ♦*©♦❖♦♦♦♦❖♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


XHK  IMPROVED  , 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  bj  Steam  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market.  Circular**  FREE.  r 
CEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILb. 

-  ssss 


HATCH  Chickens 


- —  TTSft  ft.  M©»*L 
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Y%«mab4U  to  ruvtutai 
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Intdut  Hatcher  made, 
_  GEO.  If.  STAHL,  ,, 


nun  C.uiomie.  Mll4tol88S.0thSt. 


AFTER  YOU  TRY  iT. 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  lor  it 
before  giving  It  a  trial. 

We  send  you  ours  on  trial.  Not  a  cent  paid 
*  until  tried.  A  child  can  run  it  with  5  minutes 
I  attention  daily.  First  Prize  at  Worlds  Fair. 

First  Prize  and  Medal  at  Nashville  Expo- 
Lsition.  Our  large  handsomely  illustiated 
catalogue  tells  all  about  poultry,  incubators 
Plana  for  Broodera,  Poultry  I  and  the  money  there 
Ilouaca,  etc  aent  for  25  cents.  I  is  in  it.  Sent  for  5c. 

No.  60 Clinton  Street, 
Delaware  City,  Del. 


VonCulin  Inch.  Co. 


$£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell,Corn 
,  &.  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 

Daley  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

>  Circnlar  ana  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  .Easton,  Pa. 


DON'T  ^ 

and  expect  them  to  do  their  best,  un¬ 
less  you  put  a  handful  of 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

on  them.  It’s  cheaper  than  vermin 
any  day..  Trial  size,  10c.  postpaid. 
100  ounces,  delivered  to  your  ex¬ 
press  company,  $1.00.  iOOK  FREE. 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  Apponaug,  R,  I. 


Sanitary 
Poultry 
Drink  inif 
Fountain 


Cleaned  and  Filled 
in  a  Minute. 

The  latest,  cheapest  and 
best.  See  the  name.  Just 
what  you  want.  Any  poultry 
supply  dealer— or  direct  from 

ATSATT  BROS., 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 
Send  for  Circulars. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

RC  QUAUMmi  )  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

■  I.  OflfUlllUI.)  )  Farm,  Kdgeworth.l’.F.VV.&C.RR, 


Holsteinsare Money  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pall 
■full  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick.  When  done  at  the  pall  they  ornament 
the  butcher’s  block.  They  are  prepotent,  and  always 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  calves.  THE 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  Is  found  in  the  herd  of 

A.  A.  CQRTELYOU,  Neshanlc  Station,  N.J. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARM8,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutoh  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
llambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKKN BUBGH. 


Purebred  Ayrshire  Cattle. 

Imported  and  bred  for  the  Dairy,  with  grand  con¬ 
stitution.  Leading  Gold-Medal  Milk,  Butter  and 
Prize-Record  AYRSHIRES,  Scotland  and  America. 
Importer  and  Breeder  Choice  Collik  Dogs.  Stock 
all  ages,  for  sale.  K.  G.  STEADY, 

Box  720.  Brockville.  Ont. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
service  Boars  and  bred  Sows, 
for  30  days,  to  reduce  stock 
qutok.  Special  cut  prices  on 
above.  Pigs  all  ages.  Poultry. 
Hamilton  &  Co.  Cochranvllle.  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


Bekkshirk,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheen  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  H'ms.*  * *'-<**  fintnloune. 

S.  W.  SMITH,  Cochranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  l'a. 


P|JCC|J|DCC  I'l0r<1  liox  anrt  Lady  Caroline 
UntwilBniC^  stock  of  Cheshires.  Pigs  8,  10, 
12  weeks  old.  Sows  bred.  Service  Boars. 

Blackberry.  Raspberry  and  Currant  Plants.  First- 
class  goods:  low  price. 

W.  E.  MANDEV1LLK.  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 


#  more  PURE  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS,  in 
8  one  litter,  from  large,  strong,  vigorous 
and  recorded  stock. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


30  Years  a  Breeder 

safe  in  Pig  for  Sale,  and  all  good  ones. 

,1.  L.  VAN  IJOREN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS^rVort 

Rankin  and  Hallock’s  strain,  and  can  fill  ordors 
promptly.  10  eggs,  75c.:  20  eggs,  $1.40;  50  eggs,  $2.75; 
1(1(1  eggs,  $5. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N.Y. 


$1,500  IN  CASH 

and  1000  Premium*  were  swarded  my  fowl*  at  11 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  *£££•£  &  ££ 

Send  5  oents  stamps  for  best  Illns-  rnn  pel  r 
trated  Poultry  Catalogue.  Address  rUn  oALE 
CHAS.  GAMMF.RIHNGER.  Rox  86,  Columbus.  O 


IQAIN  WB  WEN  Gold  Special,  6  Silver  Sweepstake 
Specials  and  over  100  Class  prizes  a 
the  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Show 
Jan.  10-15,  ’98.  Our  New  MammoU 
Poultry  Catalogue  fully  illustrates  an 4 
describes  40  of  the  leading  varietiei 
of  land  and  water  fowls,  giving  scores 
and  prizes  won  for  the  past  3  years, 
reliable  information  in  poultry  disease 
and  management;  fine  view  of  our 
poultry  ranch;  sent  postpaid  for  10c 

E.  H.  COOK,  Box  4  HUNTLEY,  ILL 


COCKERELS  FOR  CROSSING. 

R.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Light 
Brahmas,  from  $1  to  $2.  Eggs  from  choice  stock,  $1. 
Rouen  Drakes,  from  $1  up. 

S.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcom,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Pekin  Ducks.—  Eggs,  8c.  ea.,  $6  100;  90  p.  ct.  fertile. 
Ducks  av.  U)14  lbs.  N.  P.  BROWN,  Westboro,  Mass. 


Blanchard's  White  Leghorns. 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Large,  vigorous, 
early-maturing.  600  laying  hens.  Eggs  from  best 
breeders,  15.  $1.50;  ISO,  $2.25;  100,  $6.00.  Circular. 

H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


(JkSoU3  It  is  a  fact  that  you  can  buy  the  very  best 
•t— B.  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  P.  Cochins,  Light 
Brahmas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  B.  Minorcas, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse  and  Embden  Geese,  Pekin, 
Rouen,  Cayuga  and  Muscovy  Ducks,  at  reasonable 
prices  from  CHAS.  McCLAVE,  Box  200,  New  London, 
Ohio.  1,000  fowls  for  sale.  Prize  stock.  Prompt 
service.  Low  express  rates.  Write  now. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES r""™’- 


Eggs,  $1.25  per  15. 


Stock  for  sale 
D.  C.  BASSETTE 


general  purpose  fowl; 


Farmer,  N.  Y. 


CftOO  for  Hatching.— B.  and  VV.  P.  Rocks;  Buff 
LUUu  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Prize  winners 
at  Watertown  and  Rochester.  Send  for  circular. 

M.  S.  GARDNER,  Evans  Mills.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

per  15. 


Incubator  Eggs,  $3  per 
100.  Breeding  f’ens,  $1 
SILAS  DEAN,  Oak  Hill.  N.  Y. 


Light  brahma  eggs,  *2  fob  is;  *3  fob  30. 

Five-acre  Poultry  Farm,  Cheviot-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHINGS r 

Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas,  Black  Minor¬ 
cas,  Indian  Games,  Pekin,  Ay  lesbury  and  Muscovy 
Ducks,  Tou'ouse  and  African  Geese,  White  and  Pearl 
Guineas,  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


I  ATHAM’<J  White  Wyandottes.  They  are  white 
Ln  I  IlMm  0  as  snow.  No  better  on  earth.  Eggs, 
$1.50  per  13.  TllOS.  W.  LATHAM,  Monroeville, Ohio. 


THIS  HATCH  I  MS  HEM 

HAS  LOST  HER  OCCUPATION 

in  She  production  and  brooding  of  ahieks  she 
been  eupplanted  by  the  better  and  everyway 
[ir|  V  i  pj  C  INCUBATORS 
nCLlADLE  AND  BROODERS 

They  Hatch  and  Brood  when  you  are  ready 
They  don’t  get  lousy.  They  grow  the  strongest 
and  the  most  of  them.  It  takes  a  224  page  book 
to  tell  about  these  machines  and  our  Mammoth  Reli¬ 
able  Poultry  Farms,  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Send  for  it  now. 
Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.*  Quincy,  Illinois. 


FOR  PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE 


there  is  nothing  that  will  yield  re¬ 
turns  equal  to  bees.  OT  course  this 
involves  careful  handling,  under 
proper  conditions  and  with  proper  appliances.  We  can  furnish  the  bees  and  applia  uces.  We  make  a 
full  line  of  every  variety  of  bee  supplies  ami  our  book  on  IJK K-KKEl’E  US  SUUl’LIKS  embraces  every¬ 
thing  needful  in  the  business.  Send  fora  copy  &  look  it  over — free.  4*.  H.  LEWIS  CO.  Watertown,  W  is. 


Save  the  COWS. 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  is  cheap  Insurance, 
yjc.  each:  $s.oc  dozen.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians,  Albany,  N  Y.  * 


M  A  W  t  T  1%  1  ¥  purchasers  for  young  Jerseys,  guaranteed  14  pounds 

in  seven  days;  also  carload  Ayrshires  or  Ayrshire 
W  W  E  M  a  *  5 \S  grade  cows  in  Central  New  York. 

Can  sell  you  a  farm  and  live  stock  for  it  in  several  States.  WRITE  TO  US  FOR  ANYTHING,  t  CHI 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  State  Street,  N.Y.  City. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

RKVIKW  OK  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  opened  a  little  unsettled 
early  in  the  week.  In  common  with  most  other 
lines  of  trade.  The  demand  both  for  home  and 
export  trade  was  moderate,  and  prices  ruled 
easy.  A  little  later  in  the  week,  the  cold  wave 
in  the  West  had  its  effect  on  the  wheat  market, 
and  it  became  more  active,  and  higher  prices 
ruled.  The  export  trade  has  been  shortened  con¬ 
siderably  for  lack  of  freight  room  for  x*rompt 
shipment;  otherwise,  there  would  be  an  excellent 
outlet  in  this  direction.  .Later  in  the  week,  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  cold  wave  and  the 
assurance  that  the  damage  done  was  believed 
to  be  light,  the  market  became  weaker,  and 
somewhat  lower  prices  ruled.  There  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  therefore,  no  very  great  change  In 
prices  from  one  week  ago.  The  sale  of  1,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  said  to  be  for  Cuba,  was  one 
feature  of  the  grain  market.  Chicago  reports 
grain  prices  on  the  downgrade,  with  cash  quota¬ 
tions  as  follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  f.  o.  b., 
90  to 94 cents;  No.  3  Spring  wheat,  88  to  91  cents; 
No.  2  red,  -11.01 %  to  $1.02;  No.  2  corn,  28%  cents; 
No.  2  yellow,  29  to  29%  cents;  No.  2  oats,  25%  to 
26%  cents;  No.  2  white,  31  to  31*4  cents;  No.  3 
white,  27%  to  28%  cents;  No. 2  rye,  48%  cents;  No. 
2  barley,  34  to  43  cents. 

The  butter  market  has  been  in  pretty  good 
shape  during  the  week,  receipts  being  moderate 
and  demand  fair.  There  has  been  no  material 
change  in  prices,  and  the  market  could  not  well 
be  in  a  more  healthy  condition.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creased  export  demand  for  butter,  and  consider¬ 
able  has  gone  out  during  the  week.  The  cheese 
market  continues  slow,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
cut  the  already  low  prices.  But  these  extremely 
low  prices  have  encouraged  exporters,  and  small 
lots  have  been  purchased  for  shipment.  Almost 
without  exception,  other  leading  cities  report 
butter  steady.  Boston  quotes  20%  to  21  cents  for 
northern,  20  cents  for  western,  15  cents  for  imi¬ 
tation,  and  14  cents  for  ladles;  cheese,  8  to  8*4 
cents  for  northern  and  seven  cents  for  western. 
Chicago  quotes  creamery  butter  at  13*4  to  18 
ceuts;  dairy,  10  to  16  cents;  cheese,  7*4  to  8*4 
cents.  In  Philadelphia,  fancy  western  creamery 
is  selling  for  20  cents,  prints  21  cents.  St.  Louis 
quotes  creamery  at  15  to  19*4  and  dairy  9  to  15 
cents. 

Receipts  of  apples  have  been  moderate,  and 
the  market  is  firm  with  slightly  higher  prices  for 
fancy  fruit  than  those  prevailing  one  week  ago. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  all  lower  grades.  Cran¬ 
berries  are  extremely  scarce,  and  the  few  in 
market  are  held  firmly  at  the  high  prices  quoted. 
Florida  strawberries  have  been  coming  in  in 
considerably  larger  quantities,  and  the  market 
is  dull  .at  lower  prices.  Some  very  fancy  ones 
have  been  sold  at  prices  somewhat  above  our 
quotations,  but  these  are  all  that  can  be  fairly 
quoted.  All  hothouse  products,  if  of  choice 
quality,  sell  quickly  at  good  prices. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  have  been  quite 
moderate,  and  in  some  lines,  there  is  a  scarcity. 
Light  fowls  are  scarce,  but  very  heavy  ones  drag 
considerably.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  small- 
sized  broilers  if  plump  and  nice.  There  is  a  light 
supply  of  turkeys,  but  most  of  those  in  market 
are  of  undesirable  quality.  Capons  are  becom¬ 
ing  scarce,  and  prices  have  advanced  slightly. 
Ducks  aud  geese  are  extremely  dull.  Receipts  of 
live  poultry  are  in  excess  of  demauds,  aud  the 
market  is  weak  at  lower  prices.  There  is  a 
liberal  supply  of  calves,  and  the  market  is  slow 
at  materially  lower  prices.  Spring  lambs  show 
little  change,  but  the  market  is  dull.  Receipts 
of  eggs  are  excessively  heavy,  and  prices  have 
declined  somewhat. 

The  potato  market  is  a  little  lower  under  good 
supply  and  fair  demand.  There  is  a  light  supply 
of  sweet  potatoes,  but  the  demand  is  small. 
Onions  are  plentiful,  mostly  of  poor  quality,  and 
selling  slowly  at  irregular  figures.  Asparagus 
is  becoming  more  plentiful.  There  is  a  wide 
range  in  the  quality  of  the  celery  offered,  as  well 
as  in  prices.  Florida  cabbages  are  higher  under 
slightly  lighter  receipts,  but  old  cabbages  are 
selling  very  slowly.  There  is  a  light  supply  of 
southern  peas,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  string 
beaus.  Receipts  of  kale  and  spinach  have  been 
excessive,  much  of  it  heated  and  out  of  condition, 
and  the  market  very  weak  and  low. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  march  26,  1898 


NEW  BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  19  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  18  @  18% 

Western,  seconds .  17  @  17% 

Western,  thirds . 15  @  16 

State,  finest .  la%@  19 

State,  firsts .  17%@  18 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  17 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  18  @  — 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  16  @  17 

Welsh  tubs,  finest, .  17  @  17% 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  16  @  17 

Tubs,  seconds .  14%@  15% 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras .  16%@  — 

Firsts .  15  @  15% 

Seconds .  14  @  — 

Western  factory,  extras .  14%@  — 

Firsts  .  14  @  — 

Seconds .  13  %@  — 

Lower  grades .  12  @  13 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  14  @  14% 

Poor  to  prime .  12  @  13% 


OLD  BUTTER. 


Creamery,  West'n,  summer  make,  finest 
Summer  make,  common  to  prime.... 

State  dairy,  tubs  or  firkins,  finest . 

Tubs  or  firkins,  good  to  prime . 

'"=■  Tubs  or  firkins,  poor  to  fair . 

Western  factory . 


17  @  — 

14  @  16 
16%@  17 

15  @  16 
13  @  14% 
12  @  14 


CHEESE. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Sept .  8  0- 

Large,  fair  to  good .  7%@  7% 

Large,  common .  6  @  6% 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September...,  8%@  8% 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September .  8%@  8% 

Small,  choice .  7%@  8 

Small,  common  to  good  .  6  @  7 

State,  Ligbt  skims,  choice .  6  @  6% 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6  @  — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4%@  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3%@  4 

Full  skims .  2  @  3 

EGG8. 

Nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  11%@  12 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  10%@  10% 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  10%@  10% 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  10%@  10% 

Tenn..  Va.  and  N.  C..  fresh  gathered .  10  @  10% 

Southern,  ordinary  to  fair .  9%@  10 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz .  23  @  24 

Virginia,  per  doz .  21  @  22 

Othern  Southern,  per  doz .  16  @  19 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl..... . 2  50@4  00 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  60 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl _ 2  50@3  50 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  60@2  50 

Cranberries, Cape  Cod.fairto  fancy. per  bbl  10  00@13  50 

Fair  to  choice,  per  crate . 8  00@4  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 3  00@3  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 8  60@11  00 

Oranges,  Indian  River,  per  box . 4  00@7  00 

Other  Fla.,  per  box . 2  50@4  50 

California  Navels,  per  box . 2  00@!l  00 

Seedlings,  per  box . 1  50@2  00 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  refrigerator,  prime, per  qt  18®  25 

Open  crate,  prime,  per  quart .  15@  20 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 


Nor.  West.  Southern  and 
No.  I  Quality.  and  Eastern.  South  Western 
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GRAIN. 

Wheat. . 

Corn . 

®  38 

Buckwheat . 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Barley  malting 
Feeding . 


43%®  48% 
30  @  39 
52  @  59% 
60  @  55 
34  @  41 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  72 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 46  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  37 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

8alt,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  100  lbs . 40  ®  45 

Other  grades,  per  100  lbs . 30  ®  35 


HONEY. 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4  @  4% 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4%@  5% 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  52% 

HOBS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  17  ®  18 

Prime .  15  @  16 

Low  to  medium .  11  ®  14 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  8  @  — 

Prime .  6  @  7 

Low  to  medium .  4  @  6 

Olds .  1%@  4 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897.  choice .  17  @  18 

Prime .  15  @  16 

Low  to  medium .  9  @  14 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  8  @  — 

Prime .  6  @  7 

Low  to  medium .  4%®  5% 

Olds .  2  @  4 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897  .  32  @  42 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Asparagus,  per  dozen  1-lb  bunches . 2  60@5  IK) 

Cauliflowers,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  75@2  IK) 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00@1  25 

Seconds,  per  doz .  25®  75 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  30®  60 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  15®  25 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  60®  — 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  20®  50 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches' . 1  00®2  50 

Rhubarb,  per  lb .  6®  10 


MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb . 

B’air  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 

Poor  to  good,  each . 

Pork,  60  lbs  and  under,  per  lb . 

100  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb . 

160  to  100  lbs.,  per  lb . 

200  to  160  lbs.,  per  lb . 

Heavier  weights,  per  lb . 

Rough,  per  lb . 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb. . . 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb. 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish . 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish . 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia . 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia . 

Hickorynuts.  new,  bushel  60  lbs . 

Bullnuts,  Western,  new,  per  bushel.... 

Pecans,  round  lots,  ungraded,  per  lb - 

Polished,  as  to  size . 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 
Turkeys.  Western,  straight  hens,  per  It 

Western,  straight  torus,  per  lb . 

Broilers,  Phil.,  3  to  3%  lbs  to  pair,  per  11 

Phil.,  4  to  5  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  Phi  la.,  fancy,  per  lb... 
Philadelphia,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  ... 

Chickens,  Jersey,  prime,  per  lb . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  prime,  dry  picked,  per  lb.. 

Western,  prime,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Western,  poor  togooa,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime.. 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  heavy,  per  lb . 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  medium  sizes . 

Phila.,  small  and  slips . 

Western,  fancy,  large . 

Western,  medium  sizes . 

Western,  small  and  slips . 
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Ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  7  ®  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Geese,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  6%@  7 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @2  75 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9%@  10 

Chickens,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5%@  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  fattened,  per  pair .  66  @  76 

Western,  per  pair . 60  @  70 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  50  @  60 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75  @100 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  80 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 6  60@7  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  00 

Southern,  second  crop,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Maine,  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  00@3  25 

Rose,  per  sack . 3  00®  — 

Hebron,  per  sack . 2  40@2  50 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  37 

Per  sack . . . 2  03@2  25 

State  and  Western,  per  180  lbs .  2  00@2  60 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  00@2  40 

State,  Jersey  or  Western,  poor  to  good . 1  00@1  75 

Sweets.  Vinelaridand  vicinity,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Other  Jersey,  per  p.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Yams,  Southern,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  prime,  per  doz  bunches . i  00  @6  00 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches . 3  00  @3  60 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  75  @1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00  @1  25 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @4  00 

Celery,  State  and  Western,  per  doz .  5  @  50 

Florida,  per  doz .  15  @  76 

California .  20  @  60 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  1.,  per  100 . 2  00  @3  00 

State,  per  100 . 1  50  @2  00 

Danish  seed,  per  bbl .  50  @  65 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00  @1  50 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  barrel . 5  00  @8  00 

Per  orange  box . 2  00  @3  00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket .  75  @150 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  50  @1  25 

North  Carolina,  per  bbl . 3  00  @3  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  25 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Okra,  Havana,  per  carrier . 2  60  @3  00 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bag .  75  @1  60 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag .  76  @1  25 

Grange  County,  white,  per  bag . 1  00  @2  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  00  @8  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . . 1  00  @175 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl..  50  @1  25 

State  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl .  75  @1  25 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 125  @  — 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl....l  00  @1  12 

Bermuda,  perorate . 100  @125 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 2  60  @4  50 

Baltimore,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  1  00  @1  75 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 1  25  @2  25 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  60  @3  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25  @  60 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00  @  — 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,341  cans  of  milk, 
157  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  463  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  Is  2%  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper. 


ROUND  ,  SILOS-BEST  EVER  MADE. 

Also  best  Horse-power,  Thresher,  Clover- 
|  liuller,  Dog-power,  Rye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
I  Fannlng-mlfl  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine  (circu- 
i  lar  and  drag),  Land-roller,  Steam-engine,  En- 
1  silage  and  fodder-cutter,  Shredder,  Root-cut- 
1  ter  and  Corn-sheller.  Address 
i-  CFO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r. Coblesklll, N.  Y. 
rar'P lease  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDKRH  OK 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OK 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bankof  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency, orauy  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMER1 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Pfll  I  ITO  vegetables, 
I"  Kll  119  produce, _ 

We  reoelve  and  sell,  In  car-load  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Product*  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY. 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


HAT,  STRAW,  OATS,  FEED, 

WILLIAMS  &  Kickerson,  52—66  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREKS. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases  Is 
no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl.  Quincy, 
Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing  twenty-one 
styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise  on  spray¬ 
ing  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  which 
may  be  bad  for  the  asking,  and  contains  much 
valuable  information. 


The  Original 
Dry  Sprayer. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or 
vine.  Two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  fast  as  you 
walk,  wide  or  narrow 
planting.  No  plaster 
or  water  used.. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
Catalogue  Free. 

LEGGETT&BRO. 

301  Pearl  Street, 
New  York. 


£iimiiiiiiiuiiiRiiin!inuinimiiiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiimininiiniiHQ 

WITH  THE  E 

GARFIELD  § 
KNAPSACK 


1 


or  tile 

EMPIRE  KING 

Perfect  agitators— AO  Scorching  of 
foliage — no  leather  CiMYQbber  valves* 
Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 

It  Market  St*,  Loekport,  N.Y* 

[iiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiinvniniiuii 


Pohhaca  Rn/yc  Chinch  Bugs,  Squasb-Harle- 
UdUUdge  DUgdj  qUin  Bugs,  Blister  Beetles, 
Asparagus  Beetles,  San  Jos6  Scale,  etc.,  killed  by  a 
novel,  cheap,  sure,  quick  method.  For  information 
address  FRED  REINLEIN,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 


PEPPLER  and  CLIMAX 


SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS 

Horse  power  or  hnnd  pump.  Most  practical,  simplest,  most  durable,  . 
most  perfect  sprayers  ever  built.  Either  will  spray  6  rows  of  potatoes,  . 
cotton  or  vegetables  at  one  passage— 30  acres  a  day— throw  2- 
sprays  in  any  part  of  a  tree,  or  4  or  more  sprays  at  once  in  the  • 
vineyard.  Can  be  worked  anywhere  in  any  weather.  Catalog,  contains  formulas,  ' 
Bpray  calendar,  etc.,  sent  free.  THUS.  PEPPLEK,  Hox,20»  Rights  town,  N.  J. 


AN  OVER  STOCK 

The  Lenox  Sprayer  Co. 

Of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  ARE  ENTIRELY  OVERSTOCKED. 

5000  SPRAYEKS  ON  HAINO  must 
be  unloaded  immediately,  it  is  our  regular  $4.00  lenox  knapsack 

SPRAYER.  It  will  be  sold  if  ordered  right  away  at  $2.  The  former  price  just  cut  in  two. 

It  Ih  th©  Standard  sprayer  on  the  market.  No  doubt  readers 
of  this  paper  are  all  familiar  with  this  Sprayer  and  the  Lenox  Sprayer 
Co.  All  onr  agents  have  nice  homes,  all  paid  for  from  Belling  The 
IjENTOX*  5000  of  these  Sprayers  were  made  up  since  the  close 
of  last  season  and  must  bo  turned  into  money  quick,  and  will  now  be 
sold  at  $2  apiece.  The  world  will  never  6ee  a  Lenox  Sprayer  for  82 
again  after  this  6000  are  gone,  and  we  will  never  be  caught  again  hav¬ 
ing  6000  Sprayers  on  hand  all  at  one  time.  This  Sprayer  tits  the  back 
perfectly,  has  an  agitator,  swinging  like  a  pendulum  in  a  clock.  Keeps 
the  Paris  Green  or  Bordeaux  stirred.  Spruy  is  controlled  in  the  hand. 

Press  your  thumb  on  the  bulb  and  you  get  your  spray ;  stop  the  pres* 
sure  and  you  stop  the  spray ;  valve  m  the  bulb  and  the  nozzle  does  it 
all,  trees  of  good  height  can  be  reached  and  uniformly  sprayed,  not  one  drop  wasted  and  quick¬ 
er  than  to  rig  a  barrel  pump  on  a  wagon.  rTJEN  ACRE^  can  be  done  in  half  the  time  and 
better  work^A  mistyspray.  Smooth  potatoep,  free  from  grub,  means  a  better  price  than  com-' 
mon.  Irr  WILiIj  KJE  useless  to  write  and  ask  questions,  or  wholesale  prices,  or  price  to 

agents.  Letters  of  questions  and  without  remittances,  will  receive  no  attention.  We  explain  everything  here. 
A.11  Our  wholesale  price  lists  have  been  thrown  away.  \  On©  Price,  take  one  or  a  thousand.  You  can 
sell  whenever  you  please.  Show  a  man  the  work  of  the  Sprayer  and  he  will  not  let  you  take  it  out  of  the  house. 
Send  $2  and  get  one.  If  you  want  a  dozen  it  is  $2  each,  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  it  is  $2  each.  You  can 
sell  wagon  loads  of  them  and  get  $1  apiece.  We  have  sold  thousands  of  them  at  $-1,  and  we  would  now  were  we 
not  over-stocked.  We  want  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  5000  Sprayers  on 
hand.  One  to  Six  we  send  by  express,  larger  lots  by  freight. 

We  haive  about  600  gallon  cans  of  the  United  States  Standard  Bor¬ 
deaux  ;  each  can  makes  60  gallons  Spraying  Solution,  regular  price  $1  a 
can.  Cut  it  in  two,  50c,  per  can,  or  ai  dozen.  You  will  never  make 
it  as  good  yourself.  It  takes  a  manufacturer  to  produce  an  article  of  man¬ 
ufacture  light.  Ask  publisher  of  this  paper  if  we  are  reliable ;  ask  our 
banks,  Express  Co.,  postmaster.  We  have  been  twenty-three  years  in  busi¬ 
ness.  No  personal  checks  will  be  accepted,  cost  too  much  to  collect.  Always 
remit  by  Post  Office  or  Express  Money  Order.  The  above  €ut  Prices  Good  let*  30  days  on! 


Flft'Vlt  BfiTTO* 

whether  w© 


»ell  them  or  not,  so  don’t  delay  vour  order.  The  Lenox  Sprayer  Co.,  3U  Weit  8t.,  Pittsfield,  Mas* 


1898 


$100.00 

We  do  not  want  any  of  our  club  raisers 
to  forget  about  that  $100  premium  money 
to  be  divided  May  1  among  all  clubs  of  five 
or  more  yearly  subscriptions.  Short-time 
subscriptions  will  count,  but  all  will  be 
reckoned  on  the  basis  of  yearlies.  Just 
keep  an  eye  out  for  a  club  of  five.  Every 
subscriber  you  get  will  thank  you  be¬ 
fore  the  year  is  out.  This  is  the  usual 
experience.  We  will  thank  you  now  in 
advance  for  what  you  feel  able  to  do. 
Our  thanks  will  take  the  shape  of  cash 
after  May  1. 

Tire  Rurat,  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Bulletin  83  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  (Wooster)  is  called  The  First 
Ohio  Weed  Manual.  In  this  bulletin,  the 
botanist  of  the  station  gives  a  list  of  279 
weeds  commonly  found  in  Ohio.  The 
weeds  are  all  carefully  described,  and 
many  of  them  are  pictured,  so  that  farm¬ 
ers  can  quite  easily  identify  them.  We 
are  told  how  weeds  injure  the  husband¬ 
man,  which  seems  to  be  unnecessary  in¬ 
formation.  (  lasses  of  weeds  are  given, 
weed  legislation  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  best  methods  of  destroying  certain 
weeds.  This  is  a  useful  pamphlet,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  farmers 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Speaking  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Canada  thistle, 
this  bulletin  mentions  two  plans — de¬ 
struction  of  small  patches,  and  destruc¬ 
tion  in  fields  of  one  acre  or  more  : 

For  the  first,  repeated  cuttings  with  hoe  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  salt,  kerosene  (coal  oil)  or  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  cut  stems  in  the  ground  will  usually 
prove  the  cheapest  and  best  method.  The  treat¬ 
ment,  at  least  the  cutting,  needs  to  be  repeated 
as  often  as  green  leaves  of  the  thistles  show 
above  ground.  Cutting  alone  will  be  sufficient 
to  destroy  them,  but  it  will  need  to  be  followed 
for  two  or  more  seasons  to  be  effectual.  In  areas 
too  large  to  be  destroyed  by  hand  work,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  fallow  may  be  used,  to  be  followed  by  hand 
treatment  to  kill  out  the  small  remaining  areas. 
The  field  should  be  plowed  shallow  in  June,  and 
harrowed  to  destroy  all  green  tops.  Upon  the 
appearance  of  new  growth  of  the  thistles,  it 
should  be  cross-plowed  and  again  harrowed. 
This  procedure  is  repeated  throughout  the  season, 
to  be  followed  by  careful  tillage  the  next  year  in 
corn,  potatoes,  or  some  other  crop  that  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  all-Summer  hoeing  and  cleaning.  After 
this,  some  patches  will  commonly  remain  to  be 
killed  out  as  first  suggested.  Refuse  packing¬ 
house  salt,  which  is  quoted  at  about  25  cents  per 
barrel,  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  chemical  to  apply 
after  cutting.  Kerosene  is  sometimes  recom¬ 
mended,  yet  costs  more,  while  sulphuric  acid  is 
dangerous  to  handle,  although  effective  in  burn¬ 
ing  up  and  destroying  whatever  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to. 

Two  bulletins  on  sugar-beet  experi¬ 
ments  will  interest  those  who  are  study¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  this  crop.  Bulle¬ 
tin  143,  from  the  Cornell  Station,  Ithaca, 

N.  \  .,  is  a  large  pamphlet  of  nearly  100 
pages,  giving  in  much  detail  the  result 
of  the  investigations  undertaken  in  New 
York  State.  We  are  told  in  this  how  to 
prepare  the  ground,  what  seed  to  use, 
and  how  to  handle  the  crop,  together 
with  the  best  fertilizer  to  be  used.  It 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  well  settled  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  sugar  can  be 
manufactured  from  the  beet  root  in 
America.  The  question  now  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  parts  of  the  country  are 
best  adapted  to  this  business.  These 
experiments  at  Cornell  ought  to  be 
studied  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  give  anything  like  a  fair  synopsis  of 
them  in  a  limited  space. 

Bulletin  (54,  from  the  Wisconsin  Sta¬ 
tion  (Madison),  gives  the  results  of  in¬ 
vestigations  in  that  State,  and  may  well 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  other 
bulletin.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  sugar  beets  of  high  quality  can  be 
grown  in  Wisconsin.  The  Lake  Shore 
region  and  the  northwestern  counties 
seem  to  have  given  the  best  results.  The 
average  of  1,663  beet  samples  shows  12.67 
per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  juice,  and  the 
average  estimated  yield  of  beets  per  acre 
was  13.6  tons.  These  results,  too,  were 
obtained  by  farmers,  most  of  whom  had 


no  previous  experience  in  raising  sugar 
beets.  The  average  expense  of  growing 
an  acre  of  sugar  beets  was  $28.73,  all  of 
which  will  certainly  indicate  a  hopeful 
future  for  the  sugar-beet  industry. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  cotton  culture,  should  send  for 
Bulletin  39,  of  the  Georgia  Experiment 
Station  (Experiment  P.O.).  This  bulletin 
covers  the  subject  very  carefully,  giving 
a  discussion  of  the  varieties,  methods  of 
planting,  fertilizing  and  caring  for  the 
crop.  It  appears  that,  of  late  years,  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  varieties  of  cotton,  and 
considerable  success  has  been  attained 
in  this  line.  Subsoiling  has  not  given 
particularly  beneficial  results  at  the 
Georgia  Station,  either  with  cotton  or 
corn.  As  regards  the  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  the  cotton  crop,  experiments 
indicate  that  there  was  no  advantage  in 
making  two  applications  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer.  Director  Redding  says,  however, 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  apply  cotton-seed 
meal  in  direct  contact  with  planted 
seed,  as  the  meal  appears  to  generate 
some  noxious  gas  or  other  product  that 
impairs  the  vitality  of  germinating  seed. 
He  has  found,  too,  that  acid  phosphate 
has  given  better  results  on  cotton  than 
raw  bone  meal.  After  repeated  experi¬ 
ments,  the  following  formula  for  cotton 
is  recommended  :  468  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  36  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash, 
286  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  ;  or  in 
place  of  the  cotton-seed  meal,  130  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  This  formula  has 
given  excellent  results  as  compared  with 
other  mixtures. 


Foa  Coughs,  Asthma  and  Throat  Disorders 
“  Iiroum'a  Bronchial  Troche a"  are  an  effectual 
remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 

A  GOOD  CHEAT  FARM  WAGON. 
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STANDARD 

fertilizers; 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST 
BY  EVERY  TEST 
FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CD.  ! 
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#17  PER  TON. 

(  3  to  4%  Am. 
Guarantee-^  8  to  \)%  Potasl). 

I  Vs  to  %%  P.  A. 


KEYSTONE. 

f 1  ,  Corn  Planter 

Drops  a  whole  hill  at  once.  A  positive  movement  ac- 
curate  dropping  planter.  All  Steel  except  tongue. 
I  norough  ly  braced 
throughout. 

Best  Steel 
Shoes , 

double  con¬ 
cave  wheels 
for  covering 
Automotic  , 
reel  for  check  ■ 
row  wire. 


¥1 

It 


Strong, 

Durable,  Accurate. 

Extra  plates  for  planting  in  drills. 

f(EYSTONE..a 

Potato  Planter 

Made  to  meet  the  demands 

for  a  Low  Priced 
Reliable 
Machine 
For 

Planting 
Potatoes 

It  fits  the  case  exactly 
Has  a  capacity  of  4  to 
'  acres  a  day.  Will 
P'’V  for  It¬ 
self  in  one 
st-usou.  Ask 
for  testi- 
m  o  n  i  a  1  a 
of  this. 

Keystone  Tongueless 
Cultivators  with  either  wood 

r  or  steel  beams,  steel  wheels,  high  arch  and  our  famous 
soft  center  shovels  are  the  best  for  all  kinds  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  liest  in  material,  construction  and  finish.  No 
f  tongue— easy  on  neck;  easy  draft.  Write  for  circulars 
and  prices  of  these  and  our  entire  “Keystone  Line.’* 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

24  Klver  St.  STERLING.  ILL. 


A  Fertilizer  and  insecticide 
Combined. 

H.  A.  8TOOTHOFF, 

316  Madison  Ave..  New  York. 


In  order  to  introduce  their  low  metal  wheels  with 
wide  tires,  the  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have 
placed  upon  the  market  a  farmer's  handy  wagon,  sold 
at  the  low  price  of  $19.96.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels,  with  4-inch 
tires.  This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Catalogue 
giving  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  manufacturers,  who  also  furnish  metal 
wheels  at  low  prices,  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire 
to  fit  any  axle. 


A  Natural 

Fertilizer 

for  al I  kinds  of 

Field  and  Carden 

G*1'*  Crop.  Supplied  in car- 
(AAnjoiid  lots,  direct  from 
"1/1/ Canadian  storehouses,  in 
bulk,  bags  or  barrels,  uri- 
der  personal  supervision, 
rrrr  Guaranteed  quality  and 
weight.  Write  for  free  pam- 
mp)  pliletand  price-list. 

-J&  F.  R.  LALOR, 

Dunnville,  (Box  16)  Ontario. 
Legal  Successor  to  MUNROE,  LALOR  &  Co. 


ASPINWALL 

Corn  amt  Bean 
DRILL , 


:0000< 


Profits 
of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  C0„  YORK,  PA,  ilTHE  CLEVEi*R?  RRYER  CO- 


KEYSTONE  —  CU  L  T  n/LAET  O  R?1  N  C 

A  parallel  beam  movement 
that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Patented  July  31,  1894. 
Eight  beams,  12  shovels. 
Can  be  narrowed  up  for  3 ys 
foot  rows.  Write  for  prices. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees. 
'Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

K.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 
Materials  supplied  for  “ Home  Mixing.' 


Hundreds  of  Rural  New  Yorker  readers 1 
1  are  "sing  It  now,  and  oilier  hundreds  would 
(if  they  but  knew  Us  value.  Unexcelled  for 

ACCURACY,  DURABILITY 
AND  ECONOMY. 

Cheapest  and  best  RIDING  CORN  DRILL, 
\  in  the  world.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars 

ASPINWALL  MFG .  CO. 

^  B2  Sabin  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 


CTEEL 
O  LAND 
ROLLEI 


CABOT’S 
CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS 


for 

HOUSES, 

BARNS, 

STABLES, 

SHEDS, 

FENCES, 


and  all  rough  woodwork, 
especially  shingles.  They 
are  softer  and  richer  in 
color,  easier  and  quicker 
to  apply,  wear  better,  and 
are  50  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  paint.  Made  of  the 
finest  pigments  with  Cre¬ 
osote,  the  best  wood  pre¬ 
servative  known. 
SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mir., 

81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Muss. 
Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


Send  for  Sam¬ 
ples  of  Stained 
Wood  and  Color 
studies  of  houses 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST 
AND  MOST  DURABLE. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators,  Sweep  Powers, 
1,  '2.  k  .'{  horse  Tread 
Powers,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shell- 
era.  Chilled  Plows, 
Hand  and  Power 
Feed  Cutters, 
Grinding  Mills, 


1898  Farmers 

must  use  1898  farm 
Implements,  to  be 
successful.  The 
most  profitable  tool 

they  can  buy  is  the 

HENCH 

IMPROVED  RIDING 
AND  WALKING 

CULTIVATOR 

Three  machines  In  one-planter,  fertilizer  and 
cultivator.  This  and  many  other  perfected, 
proti table  (arm  machines  are  fully  described  In 

9  Hench  &r  Dromgold’s  ISDN  Catalogue. 

3  Every  farmer  should  write  for  It— free. 

\  hench  &  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 

i......wwmWfWW>tf,WfttWT 
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HELLER’S 

PERFECT 

HARROW. 


Best  general  purpose 
h arrow  in  the  world; 

unequaled 
for  killing 
weeds. 

All  steel. 
Light 
draft. 


r-5 

P«_  ~  -  1-horse  Cultivators 

bmp-re  Mowers,  Hav  Hakes,  Wood  Saws,  &c. 

B.  S.  aiESSliVUEU  4  SON,  Ttt 


xuiy, 


I’eter  J.  Heller.  Montclair,  N.J 


SMALLEST  ADVERTISEMENTS  but 
BIGGEST  VALUES  IN  WEEDERS. 

Seven  years  of  perfect  satisfaction  with  our  ROUND-toothed  weeders 
prove  them  to  be  superior  to  all  others.  Our  Onion  Weeder  is  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Special  introductory  prices  and  agency  for  first  order  from  a  town 
Send  for  circulars  QUICK,  or  you  will  lose  the  chance. 

Z.  BREED  WEEDER  CO., 

27  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass.  ■ 


URPFE’S  farm  annual 

w  III  fall  The  Leading  American  Seed 

i  Th#>  Khut  iiaoJa  .  L  _  • _  X 


FOR 


1898 

Catalogue. 


TweBty-eiie  Grmnd,  New  Novelties  for  1898,  which  carrot  be  hid  elsewh^! 

b°°k  °f  144  p*K<*i  “  ■oiled  free  to  planters  everywhere 

WRITE  TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  k.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA^ 
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How  Many  Hoes 


Would  it  take  to  work  20  acres  of  corn  v  a  day?  How  many  dollars  would  the  lioeing  cost?  A  big  boy  and  a 
horse  can  weed  and  cultivate  20  acre  of  almost  any  crop  in  a  day  with  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Culti- 
vator.  The  greatest  labor — time — me  'y  saving  farm  implement  of  the  century 

“I  consider  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  L  'tivator  a  God-send  to  1  "  r,’~  4”H-''Wr  XVf 

the  fanners.  This  year  1  cultivated  eighty  acres  of  lan.  \i  corn,  peanuts,  soja 
beans  and  black  peas.  1  went  over  this  whole  crop  e*  fy  four  days,  tliereby 
nipping  in  the  bud  all  the  grass  and  weeds  that  were  coi.inually  starting,  and 
keeping  the  crop  in  excellent  growing  condition  all  the  time.  On  my  peanut 
crop  alone  it  saved  its  cost  in  labor.  The  Success  Weeder  and  Cultivator  is  a 
labor  saver  and  a  yield  increaser.  It  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw  for  putting  in 
clover  seed.  I  find  many  uses  for  it,  and  do  not  think  a  farmer  can  work  to 
the  best  advantage  without  one.”  A-  Mathews. 

Waveuly,  Va.,  1898. 


HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 


ANTI-  UffCC 

:ncR  anil  P.lll  TIVATOR 

CLOG  VICE 

:ucn  aim  uuLiiviiiun 

Beware  of 
Infringement*) 


“  The  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator  does  its  work  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  is  the  most  perfect  agricultural  machine  I  ever  used.  I  raised 
six  acres  of  corn  last  year,  and  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  saved  me  more 
than  its  cost  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  alone.  Two  of  my  neighbors,  to 
whom  I  loaned  mine,  have  asked  me  to  order  weeders  for  them.  I  am  sure  I 
can  sell  a  good  many  of  them.  I  did  no  hand  hoeing  on  my  conn  last  season , 
and  my  neighbors  remarked  on  the  entire  absence  of  weeds  from  my  corn 
fields.  Hand  hoeing  is  the  hardest  and  most  expensive  part  of  cultivation.” 

JE£  S  Corse. 

West  Nokthfield,  Mass.,  January  11,  1898. 


is  the  only  weeder  made  with  flat  teeth — twice  as  flexible,  durable  and  effective  as  round  teeth. 
Liberal  inducements  to  farmers  and  others  to  sell  the  Success  Weeder. 

^The  first  order  from  your  town  will  secure  special  price  and  agency. 

Write  for  full  information;  be  sure  to  give  name  of  county. 

D.  V.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box ©05,  YORK,  RA. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PK1CES,  Delivered  FltliE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  \  I*.  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 

TEAS  j»  COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set.  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
pounds  60c.  Cockatoo  Tea,  auv  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mai 
20  pounds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
81  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  0.  Box  289 

Plows  and  Harrows. 

Acme,  Cutaway,  Disk,  Spring-Tooth  and  Smoothing 
Harrows.  Write  for  my  price  on  the  Plow  or  Harrow 
you  wish  to  buy.  J.  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 

Columbia  Plows. 

Chilled  plows  for  all  conditions  of  sol).  Our  swivel 
■plow  is  best  for  side  hill  land,  or  for  plowing  flat  land 
without  a  “  dead  furrow."  Has 
automatic  lock  and  jointer.  We 


make  our  cast¬ 
ings  of  entirely 
new  charcoal 
iron  from  our  own  mines — no  scrap  iron.  That’s  why 
our  shares  outwear  three  of  any  other  make.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  them.  Send  for  circular. 

COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

Copakc  Iron  Works  (Columbia  Co.),  New  York. 

“ PENNSYLVANIA” 

HARROWS. 

Wheel  and  Lever,  Wood 
Frame,  and  PlaiD  Steel 
Frame,  Spring-Tooth 
Harrows. 

Familiar  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

■  *  Warranted  the  best 

Corn  Dropper  and  .most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
I  world.  Seed  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CJ 
YORK,  PA. 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  catalogue. 


We  Want  Agents. 


> ... 


SENT  YOU  ON  TRIAL 

to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  I  make  this  very  liberal  pro- 
■  — "ion  because  of  the  great  faith  I  have 

ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

-  -  U  It  is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work.  It  crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  aerates, 
/  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  the  soil,  destroying  all  weeds,  promoting 
---  ....  '  capillary  attraction,  preserving  soil  moisture  and  makes  a  perfect 

seed  bed  all  at  one  operation.  Being  constructed  entirely  of  Cast  Steel  and  Wrought 
Iron  they  are  practically  Indestructible.  Atits price,  88.00  and  up,  it  is  the  cheapest 
riding  harrow  on  earth.  Sizes,  up  to  13  1-2  feet.  Illustrated  pamphlet  mailed  free. 

’■•vrawsr1  DUANE  U.  HASH,  Sole 


BUCKEYE 

Easy  to  Handle,  Easy  to  Adjust. 
Durable,  Perfect. 

[I  £ 

Most  wheel  cultivators  \  P  eg”/ 

slide  In  hillside  culti-  JjL  \  I  <\y , 
vatlon  and  the  opera-  f/  e? 

tor  has  great  trouble  m 
to  keep  the  wheels  off  n.  ' 

the  row.  «>  have  ®  ^ 

overcome  all  this  |  ' 

tlijj’ictilty  by  the  con-  II  - 

Btructlon  of  this 

Hillside 
Cultiva¬ 
tor. 


No.  16 


HILLSIDE 

OR  PIVOT-AXLE 

CULTIVATOR 


■■■ 


The  operator  can  adjust  the 
wheel  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
gather  the  space  lost  by  the 
constant  tendency  to  slide « 


Equipped 
with  Spring 
-a  Teeth 
■  '*  Instead  oi 
Shovels 
H  desired 
yiore  about  this 
machine  and  our 
Buckeye 
Grain 
Brills. 
Combined 
Grain  and  Fertilizer 
Brills,  Broadens! 

Seeders,  Bay 
Bakes,  Cider  Mills, 
ete.,  in  ourcirculars 
and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  They  will  ho 

Sent  Free. 

Better  write  for 

them  at  once. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 

Canal  St  SPRINGFIELD,  0.  Branch  House,  Philadelphia- 


The  ARLINGTON  SWIVEL  PLOW 

with  Coulter ,  Jointer  and  Ground  Wheels 

This  is  the  ideal  plow  lot Rowing .side  hill  lands  or  tor 


They 
are  made 
in  two 
sizes  with 
wheel  and  coulter, 
and  two  sizes, 
wheel,  coulter 
and  jointer. 


plowing  back  and  forth  without  lands.  This  plow 
1  is  equipped  with  a  specially  con¬ 

structed  moldboard  that  makes  it 
work  equally  as  well  as  the  regular 
sod  plow.  The  reversible  jointer  is  a 
special  new  feature  of  great  value.  Y ou 
will  see  how  it  operates  by  looking  at  the 
above  cut.  Send  for  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 
THE  BELCHER  A  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 
Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Msss. 


r«E  POUNDER 

60000  Farmer*  say 
their  BKST  in  use 
PKICKIIIUIIT,  cat’lg 
Free-  Freight  paid. 

G.  H.  POUNDER 

R  ©  22*  A  tklnson,  >Vis.  y/  r  |  T£ 


HARROW 
Leads  ail 
at  W 
O 
R 
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WHAT  IS  A  QUART  OF  MILK? 

HOW  THE  COW  MIXES  IT. 

What  It  Is;  Its  Value;  Its  Life. 

A  quart  of  average  milk  weighs  2  1-5  pounds,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.032.  The  quart  pictured  on 
page  258,  contains  87  per  cent  of  water  and  13  per  cent 
of  solids  ;  of  these  solids,  the  fat  is  lighter  than  water, 
and  the  others  are  heavier.  In  making  this  quart  of 
milk,  the  cow  took  out  of  the  food  she  had  eaten,  1.18 
ounce  of  fat,  1.18  ounce  of  casein  or  cheesy  matter, 
1.76  ounce  of  milk,  sugar,  and  .35  ounce  of  ash,  and 
mixed  them  with  30.62  ounces  of  water.  This  ash  rep¬ 
resents  all  there  would  he  left  if  the  water  were  all 
evaporated  and  the  solids  were  all  burned.  This  mix¬ 
ing  or  manufacture  of  milk  inside  of  the  cow  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  operations  in  all  Nature. 

The  cow’s  udder  or  bag  is  a  gland,  or  rather,  a  pair 
of  glands.  A  gland  secretes  or  takes  liquids  and 
solids  out  of  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  the  body. 
A  simple  illustration  is  the  saliva  or  spit  which  forms 
in  the  mouth.  This  comes  from  glands  situated  in 
the  cheek.  When  you  work  your  jaws  or  rub  them, 
the  saliva  pours  into  the  mouth.  The  smell  of  a  good 
dinner,  or  even  the  thought  of 
it,  will  make  your  “mouth 
water  ”.  In  sudden  fright  or 
excitement,  your  mouth  and 
lips  are  dry  and  parched  ;  the 
glands  do  notact.  The  saliva 
or  spit  comes  from  the  blood 
through  the  glands.  You 
see"  that  the  mind — the  will 
power — has  some  control  over 
the  work  of  the  gland.  To 
quite  an  extent,  this  is  true  of 
the  secretion  of  milk  ;  the  cow 
can  partly  control  it.  When 
she  feels  well,  the  flow  is  best; 
when  frightened  or  ill,  she 
can  shut  it  partly  off.  The 
higher  and  finer  the  nervous 
oi-ganism  of  the  cow,  the  more 
solids  she  will  be  likely  to 
secrete,  and  the  more  quickly 
she  will  respond  to  either  good 
treatment  or  abuse. 

Hut  what  does  the  udder  do? 

Milk  is  not  simply  filtered 
blood.  The  udder  does  more 
than  sift  or  screen  the  milk 
out  of  the  blood.  It  is  believed 
that  the  water,  the  sugar,  the 
ash  and  a  partof  thecheesy  matter  are  filtered  directly 
from  the  blood.  The  fat  of  the  milk  is  produced  in 
the  udder.  It  is  really  made  up  of  very  small  parts  of 
the  cow  herself,  broken  oft'  in  small  cells,  and  mixed 
with  the  milk  as  it  passes  on.  The  rest  of  the  casein 
or  cheesy  matter  is  also  made  in  the  udder.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sugar,  the  ash  and  part  of  the 
cheesy  matter  are  dissolved  in  the  water,  while  the 
fat  floats  about  in  the  water  in  fine  particles.  You 
might  compare  it,  in  this  respect,  with  muddy  salt 
water  which  is  “  muddy  ”  because  very  fine  grains  of 
soil  are  floating  about  in  it. 

The  udder  is  not  a  great  bag  for  holding  all  the 
milk.  A  cow  that  gave  85  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day 
had  an  udder  that  weighed  less  than  25  pounds.  Prob¬ 
ably,  when  you  start  to  milk,  there  is  never  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  milking  in  the  udder.  The 
rubbing  and  pulling  at  the  udder  and  teats  start  the 
glands  at  work,  and  milk  is  poured  in  from  the  blood, 
just  as  working  the  jaws  causes  the  saliva  to  run  into 
the  mouth.  Prof.  Dean,  of  Canada,  says  that  they 
killed  a  cow  giving  a  lrrge  quantity  of  milk.  The 
udder  was  cut  off  and  they  found  that  they  could  still 
draw  milk  away  through  the  teats;  there  was  a  little 


milk  already  formed  there.  The  cow  could  not  hold 
this  milk  back,  but  she  could,  by  exercising  her  will 
power,  stop  the  formation  of  more  milk  to  a  certain 
extent.  You  will  see  from  all  this,  that  it  is  not  the 
cow  with  the  most  beef  or  the  largest  udder  that  will 
give  the  best  milk.  As  so  much  of  the  milk  is  made 
during  milking,  and  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  milk 
comes  from  the  blood,  a  great  quantity  of  this  blood 
must  be  carried  to  the  udder  while  this  process  is 
going  on.  We  always  look  for  the  cow  with  great 
milk  veins  in  front  of  the  udder  and  running  far  up 
near  the  heart  before  they  pass  out  of  sight.  It  will 
interest  you  to  feel  of  this  vein  some  time  while  the 
cow  is  being  milked.  The  water  in  the  milk  comes 
from  the  water  the  cow  drinks.  You  can’t  turn  her 
out  in  the  rain  and  let  her  soak  it  in.  Muddy  or  bad¬ 
smelling  water  might  fertilize  plants,  but  it  will  not 
feed  the  cow.  It  will  be  more  likely  to  make  fertilizer 
out  of  her  ! 

The  measure  of  value  in  milk  is  the  butter  fat  which 
it  contains.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  this  butter  fat.  Butter  is  really  a 
mixture  of  six  or  eight  distinct  kinds  of  fat,  though 
three  kinds  make  up  9-10  of  it.  These  are  known  as 


olein,  stearin  and  palmitin.  The  olein  is  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperature,  while  the  others  are  solids. 
Soon  after  calving,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
soft  olein,  while  later,  or  when  on  dry  food,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  harder  fats  increases.  Of  course,  as  the 
fats  are  lighter  than  the  other  solids,  they  separate 
from  the  rest  when  permitted  to  stand  alone,  or  when 
whirled  in  a  separator.  With  slight  variations,  a 
cow  in  good  health  will  make  milk  with  pretty  much 
the  same  per  cent  of  fat  in  it,  no  matter  what  she  is 
fed.  When  you  see  how  the  fat  is  put  into  the  milk 
by  the  cow,  you  will  see  how  reasonable  this  is.  If  it 
were  taken  out  of  the  blood  without  any  after  change, 
of  course  the  richer  the  food  the  richer  would  be  the 
milk.  Food  will  affect  the  character  of  the  milk  fat. 
For  example,  linseed  meal  will  give  a  soft,  oily  fat, 
while  cotton-seed  meal,  wheat  bran  or  pea  meal  give 
a  hard,  solid  fat. 

Milk  kept  under  ordinary  conditions  is  short-lived — 
that  is,  changes  which  make  it  unfit  for  human  food 
rapidly  set  in  if  it  be  left  to  itself.  This  is  true  of  all 
very  soluble  foods — those  which  contain  large  amounts 
of  water  and  are  loosely  put  together.  When  milk  is 
first  drawn,  it  is  slightly  alkaline — the  reverse  of  acid. 


Almost  at  once,  however,  the  milk  begins  to  change. 
Minute  germs  which  enter  the  milk  after  it  comes 
from  the  cow,  begin  their  work,  fermentation  sets  in — 
the  milk  becomes  acid  or  “  sours  The  sugar  changes 
first,  then  the  cheesy  matter,  and  then  the  fats.  All 
schemes  for  keeping  milk,  or  prolonging  its  life,  are 
based  on  the  plan  of  first  keeping  the  bacteria  or 
germs  out  of  it,  and  then  keeping  it  in  such  condition 
that  these  germs  cannot  develop.  The  stable,  the 
cow,  the  milker,  the  pail,  and  the  can  must  all  be  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  The  germs  hide  and  breed  in  dirt.  As 
the  milk  comes  from  the  cow,  it  contains  “cowy  ”  or 
animal  odors,  which  are  various  gases  dissolved  in 
the  milk.  Aeration  or  airing  means  blowing  these 
gases  out  of  the  milk,  and  this  can  be  quickly  done  by 
blowing  pure  air  through  it,  or  letting  it  trickle  in  a 
thin  stream  over  the  surface  of  a  cooler.  A  cooler  is 
a  hollow  metal  box  of  varying  shape.  On  the  inside, 
cold  water  is  kept  running,  while  over  the  outside,  the 
milk  runs  in  a  very  thin  stream. 

The  bacteria  that  sour  the  milk  act  slowly  in  a  cold 
temperature.  That  is  why  milk,  meat  and  similar 
foods  keep  so  much  longer  when  packed  in  ice.  Heat 
destroys  most  of  the  germs.  Heating  the  milk  to 

about  152  degrees  F.,  is  called 
Pasteurizing  it.  At  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  a 
cooler  is  arranged  so  that 
either  hot  or  cold  water  may 
be  run  through  it.  The  milk 
is  cooled  by  running  it  over 
the  cooler  while  the  cold  water 
is  inside,  or  Pasteurized  when 
the  hot  water  is  turned  on. 

A  quart  of  milk,  when  clean 
and  pure,  is  the  most  natural 
and  healthful  food  that  is 
known.  A  quart  of  such  milk 
as  we  have  pictured  is  equal  in 
food  value  to  18  ounces  of  beef¬ 
steak.  Whenever  milk  is 
largely  used  in  any  family,  the 
bills  for  meat  will  surely  be 
reduced.  The  milk  business 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Too 
many  consumers  regard  milk 
as  a  luxury  and  not  as  a  food. 
The  public  should  be  educated 
to  know  that  a  quart  of  good 
milk  ranks  with  meat  and 
wheat  flour  as  food.  The  irroflts 
in  the  milk  business  usually 
go  to  the  handlers,  because 
milk  is  short-lived  and  cannot  be  kept.  Farmers  must 
learn  how  to  care  for  their  milk  so  as  to  double  its 
life  or  keeping  quality,  and  then  combine  and  find 
more  honest  handlers. 

To  the  butter  dairyman,  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  a  quart  of  milk  is  the  part  performed  by  the 
cow  in  putting  the  fat  into  it.  The  cow’s  udder  is  a 
machine  for  secreting  and  mixing  fat.  Take  the  ma¬ 
chines  in  a  cotton  factory.  Turn  the  whole  force  of 
the  water  power  on  to  one  machine  for  a  certain  time, 
and  it  weaves  100  yards  of  cloth.  This  'same  power, 
turned  on  to  another  machine,  may  result  in  only  70 
yards.  It  is  the  machine,  not  the  power,  that  is  at 
fault.  A  stream  of  rich  blood  passes  by  or  through 
one  cow’s  udder  for  24  hours,  with  the  result  that  she 
produces  three  pounds  of  fat.  The  same  blood  force, 
in  another  cow’s  udder,  may  produce  but  two  pounds. 
It  is  not  the  food  or  the  blood  that 'is  at  fault,  but  the 
cow.  She  lacks  the  nerve  force,  the  will  power— the 
strong  maternal  instinct  needed  in  every  female  to 
produce  and  keep  up  the  special  work  of  the  udder. 
We  see  that  the  dairy  authorities  are  right  in  saying 
that  the  mental  qualities  of  the  cow  must  be  looked 
after  and  considered. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  CAN. 

HANDLE  IT  WITH  CARE. 

HE  proper  care  of  this  utensil  is 
too  often  neglected,  and  many 
times,  it  is  responsible  for  sour  milk 
and  bad  flavors.  The  dairyman  should 
be  careful,  in  purchasing,  to  get  a  can 
that  is  strong  and  durable,  because  it 
is  bound  to  be  knocked  and  tumbled 
about,  especially  if  used  for  shipping. 
A  can  that  will  not  stand  rough  treat¬ 
ment  is  short-lived,  and  the  money  in¬ 
vested  in  it  will  be  a  dead  loss.  While 
the  first  cost  is  greater,  the  best  is 
none  too  good,  and  will  prove  the  most 
economical  in  the  end.  The  best  can  is  made  of  a 
single  sheet  of  heavy,  tough  wrought  steel,  heavily 
tinned  and  protected  by  strong  iron  hoops.  There 
should  be  no  cracks  to  rust  or  clean.  Noiseless  handles 
made  to  fit  the  hand  are  desirable.  The  size  of  the 
can  to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
dairyman:  for  shipping,  one  holding  40  or  45  quarts 
is  generally  preferred. 

Following  the  motto,  “Handle  with  Care”,  is  the 
secret  of  preserving  a  can  ;  every  dent  brings  it  so 
much  nearer  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Keep  the  can  housed 
when  not  in  use,  to  prevent  rusting.  Exposure  to  sun¬ 
shine,  however,  will  do  no  harm,  and  is  bene 
ficial  from  the  sanitary  standpoint.  Cans 
not  properly  cleaned  are  often  accountable 
for  sour,  filthy  milk.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  milk  stored  in  sterilized  cans 
will  keep  nearly  twice  as  long  as  when  kept 
in  cans  washed  in  the  ordinary  way.  To 
clean  a  can  thoroughly  (free  it  from  germs) 
it  must,  first,  be  scrubbed,  then  scalded  out 
with  boiling  water,  care  being  taken  that  it 
is  boiling,  or  better  still,  use  live  steam  under 
pressure.  No  living  organism  can  with¬ 
stand  steam,  not  even  bacterial  spores,  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  will  resist  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  200  degrees  F.  In  dairy  houses 
supplied  with  a  boiler,  it  can  easily  be  man¬ 
aged  to  turn  cans  over  a  jet  of  steam  having 
a  pressure  of  15  or  20  pounds.  After  steam¬ 
ing,  cans  should  be  kept  bottomside  up,  as 
bacteria  tend  to  go  downward.  There  are 
patent  “  milk-ean  washers”  on  the  market 
which  run  by  power,  but  for  the  ordinary 
dairyman,  hand  brushes  will  be  found  ju$t  as 
effectual  and  more  economical. 

Cans  worn  so  that  the  interior  rusts  or 
shows  cracks  and  crevices,  should  be  repaired 
or  discarded,  the  latter  being  the  better 
plan,  as  a  rule.  One  small  crack,  which  may 
not  be  noticed,  unless  closely  examined, 
may  contain  bacteria  enough  to  inoculate  the 
whole  can  and  start  the  milk  well  on  its  way 
to  souring,  and  the  production  of  bad  flavors. 

The  rapidity  with  which  bacteria  multiply 
is  astonishing.  Biologists  tell  us  that  one 
bacterium  may  multiply  a  thousandfold  in 
six  hours  under  favorable  conditions,  hence 
the  importance  of  thorough  cleansing.  When 
milk  sours  in  an  unusually  short  time, 
especially  in  Summer,  the  cause  may  be 
found  in  the  can  which  contains  it. 

While  the  farmer  does  not  need  to  be  a 
“jack  of  all  trades”,  there  are  many  small 
jobs  of  repairing  which  he  can  do  himself,  and 
save  considerable  expense.  With  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  soldering  equipment,  which 
need  not  cost  more  than  50  cents,  he  can 
mend  all  his  cans,  pails  and  tinware,  instead 
Qf  paying  the  tinner  to  do  it.  What  has 
been  said  concerning  the  care  of  the  can,  will  also 
apply  to  other  dairy  utensils.  The  dairyman  needs 
to  be  constantly  at  war  with  bacteria.  Victory 
means  pure  milk  and  good  prices.  c.  b.  lane. 

New  .Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


held,  that  a  space  of  cream  from  one  herd  was  of  equal 
value  with  that  from  another,  has  met  its  deathblow. 
In  Connecticut,  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  60  cream¬ 
eries  are  now  paying  according  to  the  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  furnished,  although  it  is  but  five  years  since 
the  first  creamery  ventured  to  make  the  change.  The 
question  is  sometimes  asked,  “  Is  the  Babcock  test 
thoroughly  reliable?”  Many  carefully  conducted  trials 
have  been  made  to  compare  this  method  of  fat  deter¬ 
mination  with  the  older  and  slower  methods  of  chem¬ 
ical  analysis,  and  all  agree  that  the  Babcock  test  is  a 
simple  and  accurate  method  for  fat  determination. 

Practically  the  only  weakness  in  the  system  for  uSe 
in  creameries  is  the  difficulty  met  in  securing  accurate 
samples.  This  drawback  is  less  noticeable  in  milk¬ 
receiving  than  in  cream-gathering  creameries.  Milk 
may  be  made  uniform  by  mixing,  much  more  readily 
than  cream.  Slight  errors  in  analysis  count  for  less 
in  the  final  results  with  milk  which  has  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  per  cent  of  fat,  as  compared  with  cream 
with  a  high  per  cent  of  fat. 

The  Babcock  test  has  been  advocated  by  some  writers 
as  a  reliable  guide  for  judging  of  the  value  of  a  cow 
as  a  butter  producer.  The  advice  has  sometimes  been 
given,  when  a  farmer  is  about  to  purchase,  “  Take 
along  a  Babcock  test,  and  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
milk  will  afford  a  safe  means  of  judging  of  the  value 
of  the  cow.”  Right  here  is  where  the  limitations  of 


store  up  a  large  part  in  their  own  frames.  The  feed¬ 
ing  capacity  of  individuals  becomes  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  judging  of  their  value.  By  this,  I  mean  the 
ability  to  turn  their  food  to  the  best  account  without 
loss  of  energy.  The  efficiency  of  a  machine  is  not  only 
judged  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work 
turned  out,  but  by  the  waste  of  energy  of  the  fuel 
consumed.  So  with  our  great  milk-producing  machine  ; 
its  value  must  be  judged,  not  only  by  the  product, 
but  by  the  loss  of  the  energy  of  the  food.  This  will 
strikingly  affect  the  final  profits,  and  is  something 
that  the  Babcock  test  cannot  detect.  The  value  of 
our  farm  live  stock  must  be  judged  largely  by  the  test 
of  close  observation,  something  which  experience  only 
can  give.  c.  s.  piielps. 

Storrs  (Conn.)  Experiment  Station. 


SOME  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  BABCOCK  TEST. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  that  has  come  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dairyman  is  the  Babcock  test  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  fat  in  milk  and  cream.  To  the  creamery  pa¬ 
tron,  its  benefits  have  been  most  striking.  Where 
less  than  10  years  ago,  the  milk  brought  to  our  cream¬ 
eries  was  all  “  pooled,”  to-day  each  patron  is  paid 
according  to  the  butter  value  of  his  product.  This 
system  of  payment  has  checked  fraud,  and  greatly 
encouraged  the  breeding  and  raising  of  better  stock. 
Through  the  use  of  this  test,  the  creamery  manager 
has  been  able  to  check  the  efficiency  of  his  butter- 
maker,  by  studying  the  losses  in  the  skim-milk  and 
buttermilk. 

The  space  system  of  payment  for  cream,  which  had 
so  firm  a  foothold  in  the  East,  has  likewise  been 
mainly  supplanted.  The  old  claim,  so  tenaciously 


A  QUART  OF  AVERAGE  MILK;  WHAT  IT  CONTAINS.  Fig.  110. 

This  quart  weighs  2.2  pounds,  and  contains  87  per  cent  of  water,  3*4  of  fat. 

3*4  of  casein,  5  of  milk  sugar,  and  1  of  ash. 


the  Babcock  test  are  most  apparent.  The  same  cow 
will  often  vary  from  one  day  to  the  next,  in  the  per 
cent  of  fat  in  her  milk,  as  much  as  one-half  to  one  per 
cent.  The  fat  content  of  a  cow’s  milk  can  be  accu¬ 
rately  measured  only  by  oft- repeated  tests,  or  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  small  sample  from  several  milkings.  Even  then, 
we  are  at  a  loss  in  forming  an  accurate  judgment,  un¬ 
less  we  also  know  the  milk  yield.  Here  again,  we 
may  be  misled,  unless  a  full  year's  record  of  the  milk 
yield  is  at  hand.  Many  cows  are  very  productive  for 
a  few  months  after  calving,  but  decrease  in  milk  flow 
rapidly  as  the  period  of  lactation  advances.  Others 
are  never  heavy  producers  as  judged  by  the  daily  flow, 
but  are  persistent  milkers  that  will  “  hold  out”  for  a 
long  time,  and  often  go  dry  but  a  few  weeks.  The 
yearly  milk  record  with  fat  tests  about  once  a  month, 
made  from  a  mixed  sample  of  several  days’  collec¬ 
tion,  is  essential  in  judging  of  the  real  productiveness 
of  a  cow. 

But  even  when  the  true  yearly  product  is  obtained, 
we  have  not  the  whole  story.  Cows  vary  greatly  in 
their  ability  to  turn  the  crude  materials  of  the  food 
into  milk  and  butter.  While  some  seem  to  turn  all  of 
the  energy  of  the  food  into  the  milk  pail,  many  more 


BEST  METHODS  OF  KEEPING  MILK  FOR 
THE  LONGEST  TIME. 

Realizing  that  perfectly  sterile  milk  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  cow  under  extreme  precautions  by 
scientists  at  various  times,  and  that  the  product  ob¬ 
tained  will  remain  sweet  indefinitely  when  kept 
from  external  contamination,  we  are  forced  to  realize 
that  the  best  practiced  methods  must,  in  some  way, 
approach  those  used  by  our  scientific  friends,  of  which 
the  extreme  precautions  relate  mainly  to  cleanliness 
in  the  minutest  details.  So  our  first  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  cleanliness  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  milk,  to  keep  the  cows  clean  ; 
their  environment,  and  most  particularly 
the  milker,  must  be  clean — not  only  decent 
looking,  but  his  hands  should  be  as  clean  as 
possible.  Extreme  cleanliness  throughout 
will  do  more  towards  keeping  the  milk  sweet 
than  any  subsequent  manipulations. 

It  has  often  been  claimed  that  the  use 
of  certain  aerators  will  keep  milk  sweet,  and 
they  certainly  are  of  great  assistance  in  the 
average  dairy,  though  1  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  all  the  other  precautions  are  taken, 
simple  aeration  has  no  particular  virtue.  One 
of  the  most  important  features  to  be  ob¬ 
served  is  the  immediate  cooling  of  the  milk, 
and  to  this  end,  the1  various  coolers  are  very 
helpful,  and  do  much  towards  facilitating 
this  process. 

Great  care  must  at  all  times  be  observed 
in  having  everything  with  which  the  milk 
comes  in  contact,  as  clean  as  possible,  and 
sterilized  whenever  it  can  be  so  arranged. 
The  immediate  reduction  of  the  temperature 
from  the  animal  heat  to  a  temperature  of 
about  48  degrees  F.,  anil  all  facilities  for 
this  reduction  which  are  used  will,  in  the 
end,  prove  very  satisfactory.  The  maintain¬ 
ing  of  a  uniformly  low  temperature,  avoid¬ 
ing  all  possible  changes,  will  do  much 
towards  increasing  the  keeping  qualities, 
even  more  so  than  the  reduction  to  an  ex¬ 
tremely  low  temperature  at  first  with  subse¬ 
quent  rises,  and  though  these  variations  may 
be  under  the  limit  of  55  degrees  F.,  it  is 
better  to  keep  the  milk  uniformly  at  50  de¬ 
grees  F.  than  to  reduce  it  to  45  degrees  F., 
allow  it  to  warm  up  to  50  degrees  F.,  reduce 
it  to  48  degrees  F.  again,  and  similar  varia¬ 
tions.  •  The  more  thoroughly  the  cream  is 
kept  mixed  with  the  milk,  the  longer  the 
entire  mass  will  keep  sweet,  as  the  cream  is 
the  first  portion  of  the  milk  to  start  souring. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Superintendent  of  the 
Walker-Gordon  Laboratory,  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  preparing  milk  for 
European  travelers,  and  the  methods  he 
has  found  most  satisfactory  in  the  preservation  of 
the  milk  products  have  been  about  as  follows :  The 
bottles  and  eveiytliing  with  which  the  milk  is  to  come 
in  contact,  are  carefully  sterilized  (212  degrees  F.  for 
40  minutes);  then  he  sees  that  the  milk  is  fresh  and 
sweet,  being  careful  to  keep  it  thoroughly  mixed. 
The  milk  is  poured  into  the  bottles,  leaving  some  air 
space  ;  the  bottles  are  then  stoppled  with  non-absorb¬ 
ent  cotton,  this  being  done  very  carefully  so  that  no 
air  may  pass  in  either  direction.  Thereupon,  the 
whole  package  is  sterilized  (212  degrees  F.  for  40  min¬ 
utes).  Then  the  milk  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  is  put  in  cold  water.  After  several  hours, 
it  is  taken  out  and  allowed  to  get  warm ;  thereupon 
it  is  again  sterilized  and  subsequently  cooled  and 
iced.  The  milk  is  always  carefully  agitated  before 
being  placed  in  the  sterilizer. 

After  sterilized  milk  has  stood  in  cold  storage  for 
some  time,  the  cream  i*ises  and  becomes  hard  ;  in 
order  to  leave  the  fat  evenly  distributed  through  the 
milk  again,  it  is  advisable  to  warm  the  milk  to  98  de¬ 
grees  F.  by  immersion  in  hot  water,  and  then  gently 
to  agitate  it.  This  will  insure  a  good  emulsion.  Milk 
treated  in  this  way  has  been  sent  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  and 
has  given  perfect  satisfaction,  e.  nelson  ehriiart. 

Dairy  Expert,  New  York  City. 
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MILK  AS  A  MEDICINE. 

MADE  FAT  OR  LEAN  TO  SUIT. 

There  are  more  developments  in  the  modern  milk 
business  than  our  ancestors  ever  dreamed  of.  If  some 
of  the  old-time  milkmen  who  carted  their  milk  around 
in  tin  cans,  in  rickety  old  wagons,  drawn  by  horses 
on  the  retired  list,  and  ladled  it  out  into  pitchers  and 
pails,  with  long-handled  dippers,  should  awaken  some 
fine  morning  and  witness  modern  methods  of  distri¬ 
bution,  they  would  likely  be  breathless  from  aston¬ 
ishment.  We  now  have  certified  milk,  guaranteed 
milk,  aerated  milk,  Alderney  milk,  Ayrshire  milk, 
Jersey  milk,  and  milk  from  other  breeds,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  condensed  milk,  evaporated  milk,  skim-milk, 
buttermilk  and  watered  milk. 

About  five  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  described  Dr. 
Brush  s  dairy,  where  a  specialty  was  made  of  milk  for 
infants,  produced  entirely  from  spayed  cows.  The 
methods  in  vogue  then  were  far  in  advance  of  any 
others,  but  now  they  might  be  considered  rather 
crude  in  the  light  of  modern  developments.  A  firm 
in  this  city,  with  branches  in  other  cities,  now  makes 
a  specialty  of  what  is  called  modified  milk  for  feeding 
infants.  The  Walker-Gordon  Laboratories  have  been 
engaged  for  the  past  half  dozen  years  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  milk  for  infants  which  very  closely  resembles 
breast  milk.  Not  only  is  the  milk  used  the  best  and 
purest  which  it  is  possible  to  produce,  but  it  is  so 
handled  as  to  eliminate  all  possible  germs,  make 
it  absolutely  pure,  and  to  keep  it  so. 

Furthermore,  not  only  is  the  cow’s  milk  modified  to 
make  it  resemble  breast  milk  as  closely  as  possible, 
but  prescriptions  are  filled  by  the  addition  of  varying 
per  cents  of  fat,  milk  sugar,  water,  etc.,  to  make  it 
fit  the  requirements  of  any  particular  infant.  For 
instance,  if  a  child  is  ailing,  the  attending  physician 
makes  out  a  prescription  calling  for  milk  just  suited 
to  this  child’s  needs.  Here  is  one  of  the  prescription 
blanks  used  for  this  purpose  : 

The  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory. 


and  contract  it  for  25  cents  per  year ;  what  is  done 
here,  can  be  done  in  every  manufacturing  village  in 
the  country.  There  are  a  few  who  get  more  than  25 
cents  per  pound,  getting  28  and  30  cents  by  the  year. 

Sixth. — I  would  raise  the  heifer  calves,  which  can  be 
economical l3r  and  easily  done  if  the  cream  be  separated 
from  the  milk  while  it  still  retains  the  animal  heat, 
and  feed  the  separated  milk  at  once  before  it  has  time 
to  cool.  Calves  flourish  on  milk  of  this  character,  for 
it  has  all  the  bone  and  muscle-making  qualities  left  in 
it  ;  when  desiring  to  add  flesh,  add  oatmeal  to  the 
milk.  Raising  the  heifer  calves  and  exercising  care 
in  the  breeding,  enable  the  dairyman  to  keep  up  his 
herd  at  trifling  expense  ;  in  fact,  he  hardly  realizes  it, 
it  is  done  so  easily.  I  think  the  average  farmer  does 
not  realize  the  advantages  of  getting  a  market  for  his 
product,  whether  it  is  butter  or  cheese.  Any  one  who 
makes  an  effort  for  this  can  secure  a  market  for  his 
product  at  what  would  be  called  a  fancy  price,  because 
it  is  true  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  will 
give  extra  prices  for  dairy  products  that  they  know 
are  all  right;  the  same  is  true  in  any  line  of  market¬ 
ing.  I  have  paid,  within  a  week,  35  cents  per  pound 
for  maple  sugar  that  was  made  and  thoroughly  stirred 
and  put  in  small  cakes.  I  know  of  maple  syrup  makers 
who  get  $1.50  a  gallon  for  their  syrup,  and  many  who 
get  $1  and  $1.25,  while  the  average  syrup  maker  sells 
his  syrup  for  from  (10  to  80  cents.  n.  g.  williams. 
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This  milk  is  expensive,  but  then  it  is  medicine  and 
food  in  one,  or  in  the  case  of  the  healthy  child,  is  food 
that  does  away  with  the  need  for  medicine.  The  time 
for  which  it  may  be  kept  is  practically  unlimited,  as 
is  proved  by  the  distances  to  which  it  has  been 
shipped  ;  it  has  been  shipped  to  Egypt,  reaching  there 
in  perfect  condition.  The  milk  which  forms  the 
foundation  is  produced  on  the  farms  of  the  company 
in  New  Jersey,  and  is  just  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  milk.  We  expect  to  have  an  illus¬ 
trated  description  of  these  farms  before  mary  weeks. 

SIX  POINTS  IN  GOOD  DAIRYING. 

“paste  them  in  your  hat”. 

First. — A  good  farm,  producing  good  hay  and  grain 
crops,  and  having  good  pasturage  ;  the  last,  I  should 
say,  is  very  important,  and  in  the  pasturage  must  be 
good  running  water. 

Second. — Select  cows  especially  adapted  to  the  line 
of  dairying  to  be  pursued ;  if  for  butter,  one  class — 
the  butter-producing  class — if  for  cheesemaking,  an¬ 
other  class. 

Third. — Have  well-arranged,  thoroughly-built  and 
thoroughly-ventilated  barns.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
have  a  cellar  under  the  cattle  if  that  cellar  is  to  be 
used  for  storing  the  excrements.  A  dry  cellar  is  bene¬ 
ficial.  I  should  much  prefer  having  the  excrement 
run  away  from  the  barn  to  be  stored  in  a  water-tight 
cistern  so  that  it  would  lose  none  of  its  fertilizing 

O 

properties,  and  still  be  out  from  under  the  barn  roof. 

Fourth. — I  would  have  a  silo,  and  fill  it  with  the  best 
of  the  corn  crop. 

Fifth. — If  butter  is  to  be  made,  I  would  have  the 
most  modern  appliances,  the  most  economical  and 
thorough  centrifugal  cream  separator,  up-to-date 
churn,  butter-worker  and  printer.  I  would  secure 
customers  for  all  my  butter  product,  and  market  it  in 
prints,  as  there  is  always  a  market  at  several  cents 
above  the  highest  quotations  for  butter  delivered 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  in  prints  and  packages.  In 
this  village  of  about  3,500  inhabitants,  there  are  8  or 
10  dairymen  who  bring  their  butter  in  in  this  way, 


SEPARATOR  AS  A  PRESERVATIVE  FACTOR. 

The  separator  has  done  so  much  towards  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  dairy  interests  that  it  seems  hardly 
fair  to  require  more  of  it  than  to  separate  thoroughly 
the  cream  from  the  skim-milk  ;  but  as  with  all  the 
willing  workers,  it  is  now  asked  to  do  still  more,  and 
to-day  it  is  being  used  as  a  preservative  factor.  All 
of  us  who  have  been  engaged  in  using  it  have  been 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  sediment,  and  often  dirt, 
collected  in  the  bowl  of  our  modern  separator,  even 
when  all  ordinary  precautions  have,  apparently, 
been  taken  thoroughly  to  strain  the  milk.  While 
many  have  merely  been  surprised  at  this  fact,  others 
have  thought,  Why  cannot  this  fact  be  made  use  of  ? 
Ihcv  argue  tha^,  if  sediment  and  dirt  are  removed 
from  the  milk,  it  would  certainly  keep  longer,  espe¬ 
cially  if  these  foreign  materials  are  removed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  milking.  They  realize  that  these 
foreign  matters  not  only  injure  the  milk  by  their 
presence,  but  may  go  into  solution  and  frequently  act 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  development  of  obnoxious  bac¬ 
teria,  which  may  cause  the  milk  to  sour  or  develop 
disagreeable  flavors. 

One  of  the  difficulties  contended  with  in  the  work 
of  separating  the  milk  and  then  reuniting  it,  is  that, 
after  the  cream  and  skim-milk  have  been  separated, 
they  will  not  unite  as  readily  and  form  as  complete 
an  emulsion  as  the  original  milk,  unless  the  precaution 
be  taken  to  have  a  special  tin  made  for  the  separ 
ator,  instead  of  having  two  tins,  one  for  the  skim- 
milk  and  one  for  the  cream.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  have  one  tin  made  to  collect  both,  and  reunite 
them.  There  is  no  question  whatever  that  milk  treated 
in  this  way  will  keep  at  least  twice  as  long  as  by  the 
ordinary  methods,  and  that  it  will  be  superior  in  flavor, 
and  that  it  will  be  better  for  the  consumer  in  many 
particulars. 

Prof.  H.  Atwood,  formerly  of  Cornell  University 
Dairy  Department,  has  devised  a  scheme  by  which 
the  milk  is  not  only  to  be  separated,  but  after  separa¬ 
tion,  it  is  to  be  collected  and  thrown  against  a  heated 
revolving  surface  to  become  Pasteurized  or  sterilized, 
as  may  be  desired.  The  contrivance  arranged  by 
Prof.  Atwood  is  extremely  simple  and  unique,  and 
will  undoubtedly  prove  of  considerable  value  in  the 
use  of  the  separator  as  a  preservative  agent,  k.  n.  e. 

A  HOME  BUTTER  TRADE. 

HOW  TO  START  AND  nOLD  IT. 

It  would  seem  that  now  is  a  very  good  time  for 
dairymen  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  butter.  When 
the  milk-shipping  stations  were  built  throughout  the 
State,  the  dairymen  generally  made  a  rush  for  them 
and  began  buying  butter.  It  is  a  fact,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  that  butter  has  brought  a  higher  price 
at  home  or  in  the  small  cities  and  villages,  than  in 
New  York  City.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  the 
blame  is  clearly  with  the  dairymen.  The  reason  why 
this  is  so,  is  because  the  average  dairyman  is  too  care¬ 
less  to  supply  a  home  market.  He  prefers  to  send  his 
butter  to  a  New  York  commission  house,  and  take 
what  he  can  get,  rather  than  exercise  the  vigilance 
necessary  always  to  produce  a  first-class  article  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  home  consumer. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  particulars  as  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  dairy  butter,  because  the  best  methods  have 
been  so  often  given  that  it  would  be  worse  than  use¬ 
less.  I  will  simply  say  that  I  wash  and  salt  the  butter 
in  the  churn  while  in  granules,  and  pack  at  once.  This 
way,  I  think,  involves  the  least  labor,  and  makes  the 
finest  butter  for  immediate  consumption. 


If  one  contemplate  selling  butter  to  home  customers, 
the  first  thing  is  to  learn  what  they  require,  and  then 
produce  it  for  them,  if  possible.  It  is  an  unsatisfactory 
as  well  as  an  expensive  plan  to  try  to  bring  people 
around  to  our  way  of  thinking.  My  plan  is  to  give 
them  anything  they  want,  as  long  as  they  pay  for  it. 
Before  starting  out  with  butter,  one  should  get  some 
neat  business  cards  printed.  These  will  at  once  state 
the  business,  and  give  confidence  to  the  prospective 
purchaser.  Mine  are  like  this  : 

HICKORY  HILL  FARM, 

Devoted  to  Breeding  A.  J.  C.C. 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

And  the  Manufacture  of 
CHOICE  FAMILY  BUTTER. 

.T.  GRANT  MORSE,  Proprietor. 

POOLVII.LE,  NEW  YORK. 

One  should  never  offer  anything  but  the  best  for 
sale.  If,  for  any  reason,  he  has  a  poor  churning,  it 
should  not  be  taken  to  regular  customers,  but  rather, 
disposed  of  elsewhere  for  what  it  will  bring.  One 
should  aim  to  have  the  butter  uniform  in  quality,  salt, 
color,  etc.,  and  always  be  prompt  in  delivering  it  at 
the  expected  time.  In  short,  bring  the  customers  to 
kuow  that  they  can  have  just  what  they  want,  and 
just  when  they  want  it,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  disposing  of  the  goods. 

Another  point  is  that  these  people  will  require  but-> 
ter  all  the  year  ’round,  and  if  one  expect  to  furnish 
them,  he  must  give  over  the  plan  of  letting  the  cows 
go  dry  half  the  year  while  he  toasts  his  shins  by  the 
fire.  In  fact,  the  man  who  supplies  a  home  butter 
trade  must  keep  awake  and  hustle  all  the  year  ’round, 
and  that  is  just  the  reason  why  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  business  being  overdone.  j.  grant  morse. 


PASTEURIZED  CREAM  FOR  BUTTERMAKING. 

The  flavor  of  butter  is  a  very  uncertain  and  intang¬ 
ible  thing.  Every  one  knows  whether,  in  any  given 
case,  the  flavor  of  a  butter  is  good  or  bad,  particularly 
if  it  is  very  good  or  very  bad  ;  but  few  can  accurately 
describe  it  and,  much  less,  tell  where  it  comes  from. 
Yet  the  production  of  the  flavor  most  desired,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  keeping  out  of  undesired  flavors,  gives 
the  buttermaker  more  trouble  than  all  other  parts  of 
the  buttermaking  process  put  together. 

The  flavor  of  butter  resides  in  certain  volatile  essen¬ 
tial  oils  or  ether-like  substances  that  are  found  in  close 
connection  with  the  non-volatile  fats  making  up  the 
great  mass  of  the  butter.  While  several  of  these  fats 
have  been  named  and  described,  comparatively  little 
is  known  of  them  or  of  their  origin.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  some  of  them  come  directly  from  the 
food  with  but  very  little  change  ;  others  undoubtedly 
find  their  origin  in  the  animal  during  the  process  of 
milk  secretion,  but  by  far  the  most  important  of  them, 
so  far  as  butter  flavor  is  concerned,  find  their  way  into 
the  butter  through  the  influence  of  various  fermenta¬ 
tions  that  go  on  in  the  milk  and  cream  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow  and  before  the  butter  is  churned.  These 
fermentations  are  caused  by  the  growth  in  the  milk 
and  cream  of  specific  bacterial  ferments,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  influence,  and  the  resulting  flavor  is  the 
resultant  or  algebraic  sum  of  all  these  flavors,  together 
with  whatever  may  have  come  from  the  food  or  the 
cow.  That  is  to  say,  each  one  is  more  or  less  modified 
by  all  the  others. 

The  flavor  most  desired  by  the  average  American 
consumer  is  that  which  accompanies  a  considerable 
degree  of  lactic  acid  fermentation,  and  to  produce  this 
fermentation,  the  cream  is  ripened.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  by  the  time  the  cream  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  milk,  it  will  have  become  abundantly 
seeded  with  the  germs  of  lactic  acid  fermentations, 
and  more  or  less  with  other  fermentations  as  well  ; 
all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  ripen  the  cream,  is  to 
make  the  temperature  conditions  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  germs  already  present,  say  65  to  80  de¬ 
grees  F.,  and  this  is  what  is  ordinarily  done.  Large 
amounts  of  butter  of  very  excellent  flavor  are  made 
every  day  in  this  way. 

If  this  process  is  attended  with  good  results,  why  is 
it  necessary  or  advisable  to  do  otherwise  ?  Briefly, 
the  main  reasons  are  these  :  First,  the  ripening  is 
more  or  less  uncertain  because  of  the  varying  number 
and  vigor  of  the  germs  accidentally  present.  Second, 
undesirable  ferments  are  likely  to  gain  access  to  the 
cream,  and  so  mask  or  destroy  the  desirable  flavor. 

It  has  been  found  that,  if  the  germs  of  fermentation 
already  present  are  killed,  and  then  others  in  known 
amount  and  of  known  activity  are  added,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  certain  amount  of  lactic  acid  will  be  much 
more  certain  and  uniform,  and  the  flavor  similarly 
affected. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  Pasteurizing  process.  By  heat¬ 
ing  the  cream  to  155  degrees  F.  or  thereabouts,  all 
germs  of  fermentation  are  killed,  and  then  after  being 
cooled  down  to  the  ripening  temperature,  a  certain 
amount  of  a  specially  prepared  ferment  (starter)  is 
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added  to  induce  the  desired  fermentation.  Further, 
it  has  been  found  that  certain  (ferms  producing  lactic 
acid  are  accompanied  by  more  desirable  flavors  than 
others,  and  these  have  been  isolated  and  placed  on 
the  market  in  such  form  as  to  be  readily  available  ; 
at  least  half  a  dozen  such  are  now  regularly  for  sale 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  has,  also,  been 
found  that  a  lactic  germ  improves  after  a  certain 
amount  of  continuous  culture  in  sterilized  skim-milk, 
and  as  this  is  the  medium  universally  employed  in  the 
propagation  of  the  ferment  (starter),  a  desirable  fer¬ 
ment  once  obtained  is  likely  to  go  on  improving. 

At  the  present  time,  comparatively  little  butter  is 
made  in  this  way  in  this  country,  partly  because  it  is 
not  difficult  to  get  a  fairly  good  fermentation  without 
it,  and  partly  because,  as  Russell  and  Farrington 
have  shown,  the  flavors  produced  by  the  various  com¬ 
mercial  ferments,  though  perhaps,  milder  and  more 
delicate,  are  not  more  desired  by  the  consumer  than 
those  characteristic  of  our  ordinary  “native”  or 
“  scrub  ”  ferment. 

As  to  the  future,  the  practice  of  Pasteurizing  and 
using  a  prepared  ferment  of  some  kind  will,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  grow  with  all  to  whom  it  is  important  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  article  of  uniform  flavor  from  day  to  day.  If 
our  foreign  trade  should  increase,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  produce  the  flavor  most  desired 
over  there,  and  the  only  practical  means  of  so  doing 
will  be  by  the  use  of  their  methods. 

Cornell  University.  [prof.]  ii.  ii.  wing. 


FACTS  ABOUT  CREAM  RIPENING. 

NEED  OF  AN  ACID  TEST. 

Pure  butter  fat,  as  produced  by  the  cow,  has  little 
flavor.  Good  and  poor  butter  are  largely  the  result 
of  methods  of  manufacture.  The  so-called  “fresh 
country  butter  ”  handled  at  the  grocery,  and  the  in 
ferior  grades  of  dairy  and  creamery  butter  that  glut 
and  depress  our  home  markets,  could  have  been  made, 
by  other  hands  and  by  slightly  different  methods,  an 
Al  article. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  buttermaking 
is  cream  ripening.  The  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  cream  vat  determine  largely  the  flavor,  aroma  and 
grain  or  consistency  of  the  resulting  butter.  In  judg¬ 
ing  butter,  these  qualities  count  for  75  out  of  a  possible 
score  of  100,  or  perfection.  It  is  important  then  that 
the  butterraakcr  should  understand  the  principles  that 
underlie,  and  the  best  methods  and  practices  in  vogue 
at  this  step  of  the  process.  Briefly,  cream  ripening 
consists,  first,  in  the  addition  of  a  starter  to  the 
cream  to  be  ripened  ;  second,  holding  at  a  temperature 
of  00  to  70  degrees  until  .50  to  .08  per  cent  of  acid  have 
developed;  third,  cooling  to  45  degrees,  and  holding 
at  that  temperature  four  or  five  hours  ;  fourth,  warm¬ 
ing  slowly  to  that  temperature  which,  when  churned, 
will  bring  butter  in  not  less  than  45  minutes. 

Cream  left  to  itself  will  spontaneously  become  sour  ; 
this  is  the  result  of  the  growth  of  lactic  acid  bacteria 
which  feed  upon  the  milk  sugar,  and  as  a  final  process, 
convert  it  into  a  lactic  acid.  Other  forms  of  bacteria 
are  always  present  in  cream;  some  have  little  or  no 
effect  in  the  ripening  process,  while  others,  if  allowed 
to  develop,  produce  undesirable  and  often  obnoxious 
flavors.  To  cultivate  and  develop  these  “  wild  ”  germs, 
is  called  “spontaneous”  ripening,  and  is  often  attended 
with  uncertainty.  Good  buttermaking  demands  the 
use  of  a  “  starter,”  either  homemade  ora  pure  culture. 
The  former  should  be  made  of  selected  skim-milk, 
and  the  latter  consists  of  one  or  several  germs  selected 
on  account  of  their  ability  to  produce  a  desirable  flavor 
or  aroma  in  butter. 

By  whatever  method  cream  is  ripened,  three  quali¬ 
ties  are  desired  and  aimed  at,  viz.,  acidity,  flavor,  and 
aroma  ;  each  of  these  qualities  is  a  product  of  fer¬ 
mentation.  These  qualities  are  independent  of  each 
other,  perhaps,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  produced  by 
different  germs  ;  but  as  butter  approaches  perfection, 
we  have  all  three  qualities  highly  developed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises  whether  acidity,  since  it  is  always 
present,  can  be  taken  as  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
ripeness  of  cream.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
sweet-cream  butter  is  insipid,  and  lacks  flavor  ;  at  any 
rate,  there  is  little  demand  for  it.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  butter  sold  on  the  market  is  acid  or  sour-cream 
butter.  The  presumption,  then,  is  that  flavor  and 
acidity  are  closely  related. 

In  a  trial  of  different  cultures  at  the  Iowa  Station, 
it  developed  that  the  score  on  flavor  was  influenced 
more  by  the  amount  of  acid  developed  in  the  cream 
than  by  the  kind  of  starter  used.  The  following  table 
shows  the  effect  of  “mild”  and  “high.”  acidity  as 
witnessed  by  the  score  on  flavor  : 

Number  Ranje  in  Average  Average  score 

of  trials.  acidity,  per  ct.  acidity,  per  ct.  on  llavor. 

7 . 53  to  .63  .  60  44.92 

7 . 65  to  .63  .67  47.28 

Average  difference  in  acidity . 07  per  cent. 

Average  difference  in  flavor . 2.63 

Mr.  Wallace  says,  “  The  slight  difference  in  acidity 

produced  a  constant  difference  in  the  flavor.  Each 


judge  in  each  case  gave  the  highest  score  where  there 
had  been  most  acidity  in  the  cream.  ”  I  recently  conduct¬ 
ed  10  trials  with  different  cultures  ;  in  each  trial,  a  vat 
of  cream  was  ripened  to  a  “  mild”  acidity,  when  half 
of  it  was  cooled  and  churned.  The  remainder  was 
ripened  about  .1  per  cent  more  and  then  churned.  In 
every  case,  the  higher  score  was  in  favor  of  the  “high” 
acidity,  and  the  difference  ranged  from  one  to  3% 
points  in  the  score  on  flavor. 

In  everyday  practice,  the  buttermaker  judges  the 
ripeness  of  cream  by  taste,  smell  and  appearance.  To 
be  able  to  tell  just  when  the  proper  conditions  are 
reached,  requires  years  of  experience.  Few  butter- 
makers  acquire  the  faculty,  and  if  they  do,  are  unable 
to  impart  their  knowledge  to  another.  The  beginners 
in  buttermaking  are  quite  at  sea  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  proper  ripeness.  Inasmuch  as  flavor  and  acidity 
are  so  closely  associated,  the  expert  buttermaker,  as 
well  as  the  novice,  would,  1  believe,  find  an  acid  test 
of  great  benefit  in  securing  the  highest  flavor. 

Another  advantage  of  an  acid  test  is  to  secure  uni¬ 
formity  from  day  to  day.  The  judgment  of  two  but- 
termakers  as  to  the  amount  of  acid  desirable  may  not 
be  the  same  ;  the  demands  of  different  markets  vary  ; 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  private  customers  must  be 
catered  to,  but  whatever  the  standard  fixed  upon,  uni¬ 
formity  can  be  secured  from  day  to  day  more  accu¬ 
rately  by  an  acid  test.  The  best  authorities  favor  an 
acidity  of  .65  to  .68  percent.  Cream  having  less  than 
.50  per  cent  of  acid  will  produce  butter  lacking  in 
flavor.  When  more  than  .70  per  cent  of  acid  is  de¬ 
veloped,  there  is  danger  of  bitter  and  undesirable 
flavors  which  injure  the  keeping  quality  of  butter. 

Ripened  cream  churns  more  easily,  the  butter  comes 
more  readily,  and  as  a  result,  there  is  less  loss  in 
churning.  This  is  not  so  apparent  with  thick  separ¬ 
ator  cream.  The  amount  of  acid  in  cream  may  be 
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measured  or  determined  by  neutralizing  the  acid  in  a 
measured  quantity  of  cream  with  a  standard  alkali. 
A  convenient  test  is  known  as  the  Farrington  Tablet 
Test,  for  measuring  the  acidity  of  cream.  [Wisconsin 
Bulletin  No.  52;  Washington  State  Bulletin  No.  24.] 
Stir  the  cream  often,  as  many  of  the  germs  like  a  good 
supply  of  oxygen,  and  also  to  secure  a  uniform  ripen¬ 
ing.  Do  not  let  the  temperature  get  above  70  degrees 
during  the  ripening,  as  it  is  likely  to  injure  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  butter.  Low  ripening  temperatures  are 
to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  danger  of  bitter  and 
undesirable  fermentation.  Keep  the  cream  above  60 
degrees  until  ready  to  chill,  and  then  cool  to  45  de¬ 
grees.  Chill  for  four  or  five  hours.  This  will  secure 
good  body  and  texture  to  the  butter.  This  is  not  so 
necessary  with  cream  from  deep-setting.  Avoid  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  temperature.  c.  L.  beach. 

Connecticut.  _ 

French  Asparagus. 

M.  0.  T .,  Red  Hank ,  N.  ./. — What  about  French  varieties  of  as¬ 
paragus  ?  Which  of  them  would  prove  most  profitable  to  grow 
for  the  New  York  market?  Are  the  French  asparagus  growers 
troubled  with  the  rust  or  blight  as  we  are,  or  is  the  pest  unknown 
there  altogether  ?  Which  of  the  American  varieties  do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  for  market  purposes  ? 

Ans. — The  Argenteuil  asparagus,  named  from  Ar- 
genteuil,  near  Paris,  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Hollande 
asparagus.  The  size  and  quality  depend  much  upon 
the  culture  and  ground.  1  know  Mr.  Lalbeuf,  of  Ar¬ 
genteuil  :  his  whole  secret,  he  has  told  me  many  times, 
was  diligent  culture  and  manuring,  selecting  the  seed 
to  obtain  the  finest  product.  Regarding  the  disease 
you  call  rust.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  it, 
but  we  have  a  species  of  fly  which  reddens  the  main 
stem,  and  when  numerous,  destroys  the  plant.  It  is 
easily  destroyed  on  the  asparagus  by  a  solution  of 
Paris-green,  but  such  operation  must  cease  during 
cutting,  or  when  the  plants  are  young.  In  my  opinion, 
the  rust  disease  is  produced  by  weeds  allowed  to  grow 
after  cutting  is  over,  as  in  the  month  of  July,  most 
of  the  cultivating  is  abandoned.  If  properly  worked 
and  manured,  as  good  results  may  be  obtained  with 
Colossal  or  Palmetto  as  with  Argenteuil.  f.  boui.on. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 


DRY  AND  WET  FODDER  RATIONS. 


ANSWERS  BY  PROF.  C.  S.  PHELPS. 

Ensilage,  Cotion-Seed  Meal  and  Bran. 

D.  D.  O.,  Factoryville,  Pa. — Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
from  the  following:  Cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat  bran  ?  The 
only  fodder  I  feed  is  well-eared  and  well-matured  corn  ensilage, 
cut  in  the  silo  ears  and  all.  I  wish  a  ration  that  will  give  me  the 
best  flow  of  milk.  My  cows  are  of  all  kinds,  most  of  them  about 
1,000  or  1,200  pounds  weight.  My  object  in  feeding  bran  and  cot- 
ton-seed  meal  is  to  get  a  rich  manure.  I  feed  ouly  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  night. 

Probably  better  results  could  be  obtained  by  using 
some  dry  coarse  fodder  instead  of  depending  entirely 
upon  ensilage.  Cows  seem  to  require  some  coarse, 
bulky  fodder  to  distend  the  digestive  system,  and 
keep  it  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition,  although 
some  feeders  have  reported  good  results  from  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  ensilage  as  coarse  food.  The  following 
would  make  a  very  fair  ration  from  the  materials 
named,  and  ought  to  produce  a  large  flow  of  milk : 

Ration  for  Cows  Giving  10  to  20  Pocnds  or  Milk  Per  Dat. 


Kind  of  feed.  Dry  —Digestible  Nutrients—  Nut. 

Banal  ration.  Am’t.  Matter.  Protein.  Fat.  Carbo-hyd. Ratio. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1: 

Corn  ensilage . 

50 

12.6 

.50 

.35 

7.05 

Wheat  bran . 

9 

7.0 

.95 

22 

3.08 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

214 

2.3 

.93 

.31 

.42 

Pro*,,  ration  for  cows 

21.9 

2.38 

.88 

10.55 

5.2 

giving  20  to  25  pounds 
of  milk  per  day. 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

% 

.4 

.28 

.Oil 

.13 

For  cows  giving  25  to 

22.3 

2.66 

.97 

10.68 

4.8 

30  pounds. 

Basal  ration  as  above. 

21.9 

2.38 

.88 

10.55 

Protein  ration . 

hi 

.8 

.56 

.18 

.26 

22.7 

2.94 

1.06 

10.81 

4.6 

The  first  of  these  rations  may  be  called  a  basal  or 
foundation  ration,  and  should  be  fed  to  all  cows  of 
the  herd  giving  a  fair  flow  of  milk.  It  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  pay  to  add  as  indicated,  12  ounces  (about  one 
pint)  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  each  five  pounds  increase 
in  milk  flow  for  those  cows  giving  over  20  pounds  per 
day.  This  is  recommended  on  the  basis  that  protein 
is  the  most  essential  food  ingredient  in  the  production 
of  milk.  If  this  herd  of  cows  has  been  accustomed  to 
liberal  rations  of  cotton-seed  meal,  the  use  of  as  much 
as  three  to  four  pounds  per  day  will,  probably,  do 
them  no  harm.  In  case  there  is  any  tendency  to  gar¬ 
get,  I  would  recommend  using  gluten  meal  or  gluten 
feed  in  place  of  part  of  the  cotton  seed. 

A  Dry  Forage  Cow  Ration. 

IF.  L.  A.,  Abrams,  Pa.  — We  have  a  dairy  of  16  common  cows'; 
some  of  them  have  been  giving  milk  since  the  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1897,  two  of  them  are  heifers  with  the  first  calf,  and  three 
dry  cows.  We  are  shipping  1 00  quarts  of  milk  to  Philadelphia 
every  day.  I  would  like  to  have  a  balanced  ration  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Standard  Spring-wheat  bran,  Empire  gluten  feed,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  corn-and-cob  meal,  and  corn  stover. 

With  nothing  but  corn  stover  for  coarse  fodder',  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  compounding  a  ration,  to  use  a 
large  proportion  of  grain  feeds.  If  part  of  the  rough- 
age  could  consist  of  clover  or  fine  hay,  it  would  make 
a  better  ration.  1  would  suggest  the  following  from 
the  feeds  given,  and  would  recommend  the  use  of 
two  grain  rations,  in  order  that  one  of  them  may  be 
fed  according  to  the  milk  flow  of  the  different  cows  : 

Ration  for  Cows  Givino  10  to  20  Pounds  ok  Milk  Per  Day. 


Kind  of  feed.  Dry  .—Digestible  Nutrients^  Nut. 

Basal  Ration.  Amt.  Matter.  Protein.  Fat.  Carbo-hyd. Ratio. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 : 

Corn  stover . 

15 

12.9 

.38 

.17 

6.93 

Corn-and-cob  meal _ 

2 

1.8 

.09 

.06 

1.37 

Wheat  bran . 

4 

3.5 

.48 

.11 

1.54 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

2 

1.8 

.74 

.24 

.34 

Empire  gluten  feed.. 

o 

1.8 

.45 

.07 

.98 

Prot.  mixture  for  cows 

21.8 

2.14 

.65 

11.16 

5.9 

gi  vin  g  20  to  25  pou  nds 
of  milk  per  day. 

C.-S.  meal,  1  part - i 

Gluten  feed,  1  part,  f 

i 

0.9 

.30 

.08 

.33 

For  cows  giving  25  to 

22.7 

2.44 

.73 

11.49 

5.4 

30  pounds. 

Basal  ration  as  above. 

21.8 

2.14 

,66 

11.16 

Protein  mixture . 

•> 

l.s 

.60 

.16 

.66 

23.6 

2.74 

.81 

11.82 

5.0 

The  first  or  basal  grain  ration  may  be  mixed  in 
lots  of  1,000  pounds  by  using  the  proportions  indi¬ 
cated,  and  should  be  fed  to  all  cows  of  the  herd  at  the 
rate  of  10  pounds  per  day.  The  second  or  protein  mix¬ 
ture,  which  consists  of  equal  parts  of  cotton-seed  meal 
and  gluten  feed,  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
a  day  (in  addition  to  the  first  mixture)  for  each  five 
pounds  increase  in  milk  for  cows  giving  over  20  pounds 
(about  10  quarts)  per  day.  By  weighing  a  half  bushel 
of  each  of  the  grain  mixtures,  it  will  be  easy 
to  estimate  the  weight  of  each  per  quart,  and  by  this 
means,  the  proper  measure  of  feed  can  be  easily  de¬ 
termined. 
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A  Calf-Feeding  Stanchion. 

•/.  C.  M..  Waynesboro ,  Pa. — Will  you  illustrate  a  plan  for  slop¬ 
ping  small  calves,  to  keep  them  separated  and  away  from  the 
feeder,  so  that  each  calf  can  get  only  to  its  own  bucket  ? 

Ans. — For  slopping  small  calves,  stanchions  may  be 
constructed  in  the  field  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig. 
111.  The  sill  may  be  of  one  piece  of  6  x  6,  or  it  may  be 
of  two  pieces  of  2  x  6  with  the  upright  pieces  fastened 
between  similar  to  the  way  shown  at  the  top.  If  a 
(5  x  6  be  used,  mortices  will  have  to  be  made  in  which 
to  put  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  pieces.  Piece  No. 
1  is  securely  fastened  at  both  ends.  No.  2  is  secured 
at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  peg,  and  the  top  is  free 
to  swing  back  making  an  opening  through  which  the 
calf  can  put  his  head  to  the  pail.  It  can  then  be 
brought  into  position  and  secured  by  means  of  a  peg 
at  the  top,  or  by  means  of  a  drop  which  shall  fit  into  the 
shoulder  shown  at  the  top.  When  the  calves  are  small, 
the  opening  between  Nos.  1  and  2  should  be  four 
inches  ;  as  the  calves  grow  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  space  at  the  bottom,  bore  another  hole 
through  the  sill  at  the  base  of  No.  2,  so  that  it  can  be 
set  back  five  inches  from  No.  1.  The  fastenings  at  the 
top  may  also  be  arranged  so  that  the  space  between 
uprights  may  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  growth 
of  the  animal.  Upright  pieces  Nos.  3  and  6  should  be 
nailed  to  the  front  of  the  horizontal  pieces  so  that 
they  will  not  interfere  with  the  free  swing  of  Nos.  2 
and  5.  u.  A.  c. 

dogs  or  Apples  in  an  Orchard. 

A.  S..  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.—l  have  au  orchard  of  3>4  acres  in 
which  I  wish  to  keep  hogs.  I  plowed  it  last  Fall.  What  would  I 
better  put  on  it,  and  how  many  hogs  will  it  keep  ? 

Ans. — What  you  will  do  with  your  orchard  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  whether  you  wish  to  grow  hogs  or 
apples.  If  fruit  is  to  be  the  first  consideration,  put 
the  harrow  at  work  in  the  orchard  as  soon  as  possible. 
Keep  the  land  well  harrowed  until  the  middle  of  June. 
It  should  receive  such  thorough  culture  that  no  grass  or 
weeds  will  be  found  growing.  The  reason 
the  orchard  needs  this  treatment  is  be¬ 
cause,  when  the  leaves  are  coining  out 
on  the  trees  and  the  new  growth  of 
wood  is  taking  place,  the  trees  need  all 
the  moisture  that  can  be  secured  for 
them.  By  the  middle  of  June,  the  new 
growth  is  largely  made,  and  some  crop 
like  Crimson  clover  may  be  put  in  the 
orchard.  This  should  be  used  as  a  cover 
crop,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
ground  during  the  Fall  and  Winter. 

Plow  it  under  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
give  the  land  clean  culture  again.  If 
this  method  be  practiced,  there  will  not 
be  much  chance  for  hogs  in  the  orchard. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  conditions 
favorable  for  hogs,  sow  the  land  at  once 
to  oats  and  peas.  Sow  three  pecks  of 
Canada  field  peas  and  five  pecks  of 
oats  per  acre.  If  it  is  desired  to  get  the 
most  possible  out  of  the  land  in  the 
way  of  pasture,  the  field  should  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  oats  and  peas  sown  in  succession  of 
about  two  weeks.  In  this  way,  the  hogs  can  be  turned 
from  one  field  to  the  other,  and  there  will  be  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  feed.  The  amount  of  land  mentioned  should 
furnish  pasture  for  your  10  to  12  hogs.  r,.  A.  c. 

The  Staves  for  Silo. 

E.  C. Philadelphia,  Pa.— Mr.  L.  A.  Clinton  says  that  he  will 
be  glad  to  make  plain  any  points  iu  his  article  on  page  152.  Will 
he  give  the  bevel  of  the  staves,  that  is,  the  inside  width  ?  The 
outside  width  being  six  inches,  as  he  suggests,  what  will  be  the 
inside  width  ? 

Ans. — For  a  silo  13  feet  in  diameter,  the  outside  of 
the  staves  being  six  inches  wide,  the  inside  of  the 
staves  should  be  one-seventh  of  an  inch  narrower.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  pay  any  attention  to  beveling  the 
staves,  and  indeed  I  question  whether  it  is  not  better 
not  to  bevel.  If  the  staves  are  set  up  without  beveling, 
the  point  of  contact  will  be  the  inside  edge,  and  a  per¬ 
fectly  tight  joint  will  be  secured  at  that  point.  With 
the  tub  silo,  it  seems  that  the  simpler  we  can  make  it 
the  better.  While  some  have  had  the  staves  tongued 
and  grooved,  and  others  have  had  them  beveled,  just 
as  good  results  are  secured  where  the  staves  are  simply 
set  up  with  no  treatment  whatever,  but  are  used  as 
the  saw  leaves  them.  1,  A>  c;> 

A  Fertilizer  Mixture  for  Missouri. 

IT.  //.  //.,  Prairie  City ,  Mo.— What  kind  and  how  much  fertilizer 
would  you  recommend  on  our  western  black  prairie  loam  for 
wheat  ?  I  have  tried  150  pounds  of  ground  bone  per  acre  without 
any  apparent  benefit  at  this  writing,  also  oue  ton  of  wood  ashes 
per  acre,  and  wheat  from  these  is  showing  up  well.  Would  a 
smaller  quantity  do?  I  think  that  our  soil  needs  potash,  and 
shall  try  muriate  next  Fall.  Our  soil  has  plenty  of  humus, 
but  our  wheat  freezes  out  badly,  and  seems  to  start  very  slowly 
in  the  Spring.  My  rotation  is  wheat,  clover,  corn,  oats,  corn, 
flax,  wheat  again,  clover. 

Ans. — The  results  with  wood  ashes  indicate  that 
the  soil  needs  potash  or  lime,  or  both.  The  chances 
are  that  potash  is  the  needed  element.  Half  a  ton  of 
average  unleached  wood  ashes  will  supply  50  pounds 
of  potash — the  same  as  100  pounds  of  muriate.  Prob¬ 


ably  a  mixture  of  250  pounds  of  ground  bone  to  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  will  be  as  cheap  and  ser¬ 
viceable  as  any  you  can  buy.  We  would  use  it  on  the 
wheat  in  your  case,  and  apply  350  to  400  pounds  per 
acre. 

Home  Dairy  vs.  Cheese  Factory. 

E.  I).  ft..  Crooked  Creek,  Pa. — A  cheese  factory  has  been  built, 
and  we  are  asked  to  bring  our  milk  beginning  May  1,  to  be  made 
into  cheese,  for  which  the  factory  will  charge  $1.10  per  100  pounds 
of  cheese.  This  includes  boxes  and  carting  to  the  station  for 
shipment.  They  contract  with  the  cheesemaker  that  every  poor 
cheese  will  be  charged  to  him.  This  cheese  is  then  to  be  sent  as 
soon  as  fit  to  some  firm  which  is  expected  to  take  the  whole 
product  at  one-fourth  to  one-half  cent  less  than  New  York  market 
prices  for  cheese  at  the  time.  Is  this  al!  O.  K.  ?  With  ordinary 
cows  that  have  given  an  average  of  200  pounds  of  butter  for  the 
past  two  years  with  no  grain,  and  whose  butter  sold  at  1(5  to  18 
cents,  how  much  increase  of  profit  may  reasonably  be  expected  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  JOHN  GOULD. 

The  answer  to  the  inquiry  hinges  largely  upon  the 
price  of  cheese  the  coming  Summer,  and  the  demand 
for  it.  Cheese  is  not  looking  up  as  well  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  as  it  should,  and  the  outlook  is  a  quandary 
for  the  most  farsighted  cheese  dealers.  The  general 
plan  of  comparison  between  butter  and  cheese  is  like 
this  :  It  requires  25  pounds  of  such  milk  as  is  indicated 
for  one  of  butter,  and  the  same  milk  is  rated  to  make 
2%  pounds  of  full  stock  cheese.  Just  now,  a  pound 
of  butter  is  worth  19  to  20  cents,  and  2%  pounds  of 
the  best  cheese  are  being  billed  f.  o.  b.  here,  for  17% 
cents  which,  of  course,  includes  the  boxing.  New 
cheese  here  is  not  over  five  cents,  and  was  billed  the 
most  of  last  Summer  at  6  to  6%,  so  it  is  to  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that,  if  present  prices  of  cheese  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  the  way  is  to  make  18  and  20-cent  butter  for 
a  while  at  least.  Probably  E.  1).  R.  can  sell  his  200 
pounds  of  butter  at  from  836  to  840,  and  have  the  skim- 
milk  and  buttermilk  left  on  the  farm  to  feed  ;  while, 
if  he  has  his  milk  made  into  cheese,  all  it  will  amount 
to  is  the  cheese  itself,  as  there  is  no  residue  to  a  cheese 
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factory  that  the  patron  ever  realizes  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  The  milk  will  make  a  possible  500  pounds  of 
cheese,  and  if  $5.50  is  to  be  deducted  for  making,  and 
82.50  more  for  “  less  market  price  ",  88,  in  all,  from  a 
possible  835  to  838  worth  of  cheese,  it  would  leave  only 
828  to  830  at  best.  At  the  butter  prices  given,  200 
pounds  of  butter  are  worth  at  least  83(5,  and  the  skim 
and  buttermilk  from  5,000  pounds  of  milk  required  to 
make  the  200  pounds  of  butter,  are  worth  $8  to  feed 
to  growing  calves  and  pigs  (and  their  growth  is  a 
profit)  as  against  paying  out  85.50  per  cow  for  having 
the  cheese  made.  I  make  no  charge  against  the  cheese- 
makers,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  make  very 
much,  if  any,  profit  in  making  and  supplying  all 
necessary  requirements  in  cheesemaking,  including 
the  curing,  and  warrant  against  bad  cheese.  I  sub¬ 
mitted  this  to  the  criticism  of  the  largest  cheesemaker 
in  Ohio,  and  his  judgment  was  to  “  make  butter  until 
the  cheese  trade  is  far  better  than  now."  The  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  cheese  market  is  to  be  deluged 
this  season  with  11  a  sell-at-any-price  cheese’’,  and 
prices  for  the  first  half  of  the  season  will  range  very 
low.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  exhibition  of  the  “survival 
of  the  strongest  ",  therefore  an  inopportune  time  for 
the  new  adventurers  to  venture  into  the  great  cheese 
markets,  where  the  great  commission  men  will  feel 
inclined  to  protect  their  “old  customers",  as  would 
seem  reasonable  that  they  should. 

Raising  Large  Onions  from  Seed. 

II.  B.  E..  Mifflinville,  Pa. — How  early  should  seed  be  sown  here 
in  Pennsylvania,  latitude  41  degrees,  to  prod  nee  large  ouions  in 
one  season  ? 

Ans. — Seed  should  be  sown  in  the  open  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  condition  for  working,  or  in  frames 
in  March  ;  still  earlier  in  a  hotbed,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia.  The  young  plants  are  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting  in  six  weeks  or  a  little  over.  Both  tops  and 
roots  are  shortened  a  little  when  transplanted.  If 
sown  in  frames,  the  seedling  onions  should  be  hard¬ 
ened  by  free  ventilation  before  they  are  put  out. 


How  to  Buy  Good  Fertilizer. 

J.  G.  M.,  Poolville,  iV.  Y— The  article,  The  “Inside”  of  a  Bag 
of  Fertilizer,  page  197,  is  truly  a  very  instructive  oue;  I  can  see 
but  one  thing  lacking  in  it,  and  that  is,  Where  can  we  buy  the 
fertilizer  for  what  it  is  worth  ?  To-day  I  was  shown  a  sample  of 
a  fertilizer  which  was  offered  me  for  $23  per  ton,  and  which  con¬ 
tained  one  per  cent  of  ammonia,  and  other  ingredients  to  match. 
I  told  the  agent  that  I  wanted  a  fertilizer  containing  five  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  eight  or  ten  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
from  six  to  eight  per  cent  of  potash.  He  said  that  he  could 
order  me  one  for  $-10  per  ton,  but  it  was  so  high  priced  that  he 
did  not  sell  much  of  it.  If  you  can  put  us  in  a  way  to  buy  such  a 
fertilizer  at  $28  per  ton  (what  you  quote  it  at),  your  name  will 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  greatest  benefactor  the 
farmer  has  ever  had. 

Ans.— You  will  understand  that  the  828  in  this  case 
represents  the  average  retail  cost  of  the  plant  food  in 
that  fertilizer.  The  manufacturer  must  also  pay  the 
cost  of  mixing  and  bagging,  agents’  commissions, 
freight,  handling,  etc.  The  Pennsylvania  Station 
estimates  these  expenses  as  follows:  Mixing,  81  perton; 
bagging  81  per  ton  ;  freight,  82  per  ton  ;  agent’s  com¬ 
mission,  20  per  cent  of  retail  cash  value.  In  this  case, 
the  commission  would  be  85.(50,  and  the  total  89.(50, 
or  837.(50,  at  which  price  it  should  be  sold  to  you  at  a 
fair  margin.  The  best  way  for  farmers  to  get  good 
fertilizer  at  a  fair  price  is  to  combine  and  make  a 
large  order.  They  can  then  buy  some  standard  brand 
of  goods,  or  make  up  a  formula  to  suit  their  soils  and 
crops,  and  make  a  bargain  with  some  manufacturer 
to  mix  it  for  them. 

To  Kill  Sprouts  on  Hard- Wood  Stumps. 

It.  S.  L.,  ii  ashington ,  I).  C. — Six  years  ago,  I  cut  down  several 
acres  of  hard-wood  trees,  leaving  the  stumps,  which  sprouted 
freely.  These  I  have  had  cut  this  Spring.  Is  there  a  more  eco¬ 
nomical  way  of  killing  the  new  sprouts  than  grubbing  out  the 
stumps?  An  acquaintance,  several  years  ago,  claimed  to  have 
succeeded  in  a  small  way  by  free  applications  of  strong  saltwater 
to  the  new  leaves. 

Ans.— Winter-cut  hard-wood  stumps  are  likely  to 
sprout  the  following  season,  while  those  cut  in  mid¬ 
summer  do  so  rarely,  or  cease  sprouting  the  second 
season.  Allowing  Winter-cut  stumps  to 
retain  their  sprouts  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  preserves  the  vitality  of  the  roots, 
and  if  early  the  following  Spring,  these 
shoots  are  cut  oft’,  the  roots  are  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  throw  up  another  supply  of 
shoots,  and  so  the  life  of  the  stump 
may  continue  for  several  seasons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  stump — the 
older  for  a  shorter,  and  the  younger  for 
a  longer  time.  The  advantageous  time 
tocut  away  sprouts  is  during  July  and 
August,  when  the  foliage  is  fully  ma¬ 
tured.  The  effect  is  a  sudden  shock  to 
vitality  at  a  time  when  Nature  is  least 
prepared  to  recover  from  such  damage. 
A  few  ephemeral  sprouts  may  come  after 
a  midsummer  cutting,  but  usually  no 
persistent  growth.  The  long  lapse  of 
time  without  foliage  till  the  opening  of 
the  next  season  usually  suffices  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  stump’s  vitality.  Exceptional 
cases  may  be  met  in  stumps  of  willows,  aspens,  mul¬ 
berries,  etc.,  which  may  require  more  continued  cut¬ 
ting  and  grubbing  to  destroy  them.  I  regard  the 
above,  together  with  grubbing  and  dynamite,  as  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  method  of  getting  rid 
of  stumps.  The  reported  use  of  strong  salt  water  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  young  leaves  is  likely  not  to  be  complete 
in  its  destruction  of  the  leaves,  from  the  difficulty  in 
applying  the  solution  thoroughly,  and  insuring  its 
remaining  long  enough.  A  complete  defoliation,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  result  of  this  treatment  at  almost  any  time 
during  the  growing  season,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  crop  of  leaves,  as  the  salt  would  not 
kill  the  shoot.  The  free  application  of  dry  salt  or  a 
strong  solution  to  the  earth  beneath  trees,  is  also  suc¬ 
cessful  in  killing  trees  and  shrubs,  but  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  except  for  very  small  operations,  b,  k.  febnow. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Thrashing  Crimson  Clover  by  Hand. 

L.  II.,  Lutherville,  Ark. — Can  Crimson  clover  and  Bokhara 
clover  be  thrashed  easily  by  hand  ?  Does  the  seed  come  out 
easily  ? 

Ans. — Crimson  clover  is  often  thrashed  out  by  hand, 
but  it  does  not  readily  separate  from  the  chaff  that 
incloses  it.  This  is  no  serious  objection  to  the  farmer 
who  wishes  to  use  it  on  the  farm,  as  it  can  easily  be 
sown  in  this  condition.  At  least  a  bushel  of  this  is 
needed  per  acre.  Spread  out  the  dry  clover  on  a 
smooth,  hard  place,  and  when  it  is  very  dry,  use  a 
fork  to  pound  it,  and  then  toss  up  the  straw,  striking 
it  as  it  falls. 

How  to  Start  Apple  Seedlings. 

E.  W.  <?.,  Keene ,  N.  II—  I  wish  to  start  an  apple  orchard  from 
seeds.  Can  you  give  me  directions  as  to  the  care  of  the  seeds 
after  they  are  taken  from  the  apples  each  week  ?  Would  apple 
seeds  be  spoiled  if  the  apples  were  frozen  ? 

Ans. — It  would  not  harm  the  seeds  if  the  apples  be¬ 
come  frozen.  Plant  the  seeds  in  the  Fall,  covering 
with  about  one  inch  of  earth  or  very  fine  pulverized 
manure.  Iloe  and  weed  the  seedlings  in  Spring  and 
Summer  the  same  as  beets  or  onions.  kdwin  iioyt. 
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THE  “  S/G/VS  ”  OF  A  GOOD  COW. 

WHAT  HOES  SHE  LOOK  LIKE  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  requests  me  to  give  its 
readers  an  article  about  cow  “  signs,” 
and  to  tell  by  what  rules  and  standards  I 
am  guided  in  selecting  cows  for  the  dairy 
when  I  purchase  them,  as  I  often  do,  of 
Brown,  Smith.  Jones,  and  Robinson.  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert,  but  have 
had  pretty  fair  “  luck  ”  in  selecting  good 
cows.  An  expert  cow  buyer  is  “im¬ 
pressed”  by  the  appearance  of  a  cow  at 
first  sight,  and  the  after  scoring  does 
not  often  change  the  verdict.  There  is 
an  appearance  about  a  good  cow  that  is 
a  pretty  perfect  indicator  of  her  worth, 
but  it  is  about  impossible  to  convey  the 
information  to  another,  and  make  it 
possible  for  another  to  put  into  practice 
this  intuition,  or  first-sight  impression. 
The  first  sight  of  a  cow  should  impress 
the  buyer  with  her  conformity  to  what 
might  be  called  symmetrical  femininity. 
The  cow  is  a  mother,  and  the  good 
cow,  some  way,  in  appearance  carries 
with  her  the  look  of  beneficence,  as 
though  she  were  willing  to  bestow  upon 
some  one,  whether  calf  or  owner,  her 
life’s  energy,  which  is,  in  her  case.  milk. 

The  points  of  a  good  cow,  and  the 
signs  by  which  we  may  know  her,  are  a 
little  complicated,  as  cows  are,  in  fact, 
individuals,  and  have  their  peculiar 
makeups ;  so  signs  can  be  used  only  in  a 
general  way,  as  two  cows  doing  equally 
well  in  milk  production,  will  vary  some¬ 
what  in  form,  just  as  trotting  horses 
with  records  less  than  2:20  have  their 
own  individuality,  while  answering  to  a 
general  description.  Four  points  are  of 
especial  importance:  A  bony,  lean  but 
smallish  head,  with  bright,  prominent 
eyes  ;  a  prominent  and  spiny  backbone  ; 
depth  of  bocy.  and  much  width  between 
the  forward  legs  at  the  brisket,  to  de¬ 
note  capacity  and  strong  vitality,  and  an 
udder  of  long  abdominal  attachment 
from  front  to  rear,  and  well  balanced  as 
to  form.  These  points  well  developed, 
will  govern  largely  the  milk  form  of 
the  cow.  This  should  be  well  borne  in 
mind  that,  to  secure  either  profitable 
milk  in  a  cow,  speed  in  a  horse,  fine  wool 
in  a  sheep,  bacon  in  the  hog,  and  eggs 
in  a  hen.  this  idea  of  getting  an  animal 
with  little  fat  and  much  red  meat  and 
nerve  power,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
To  secure  them,  angular  wedge  forms 
must  be  secured,  and  just  as  we  broaden 
them  out,  square  them  up,  and  get  the 
bloeky  form,  we  get  fat  instead  of  milk, 
strength  instead  of  speed  in  the  horse, 
mutton  and  coarse  wool  in  the  sheep, 
lard  in  the  hog,  and  a  general-purpose 
fowl  in  the  case  of  the  hen. 

The  making  of  milk  is,  while  a  mys¬ 
tery,  largely  controlled  by  brain,  and  so 
needs  a  bright,  intelligent  and  slightly 
protruding  eye  to  indicate  it.  It  is  a 
fact  that  a  cow  of  dull  eye  and  low  intel¬ 
ligence  rarely  is  a  cow  of  large,  or  long 
producing  power.  She  usually  gives  milk 
six  months  or  so,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  “  boards  ”  with  her  owner  at  his 
expense.  The  strong,  prominent  back¬ 
bone,  with  well-developed  vertebrae 
slightly  falling  below  a  straight  line, 
and  rising  to  a  noticeable  pelvic  arch, 
are  the  signs  of  strong  muscular  and 
nerve  development:  wide  hips,  whirl- 
bone  joints  well  apart,  and  thin  but  mus¬ 
cular  thighs,  indicate  well-built  mater¬ 
nal  organs  so  essential  in  a  cow  of  large 
powers.  As  a  rule,  the  udder  of  a  cow 
should  be  slightly  fleshy,  so  that  it  will 
not  collapse  when  milked  out  ;  covered 
with  a  thin  skin,  soft  and  silky  to  the 
touch  and  very  elastic,  completes  this 
sign.  A  body  of  large  capacity,  with 
sloping,  sprung  ribs  and  large  and 
crooked  milk  veins,  gives  indication  of 
capacity  and  digestive  powers  ;  large 
heart  girth,  with  sharp  shoulders  uniting 
at  the  top,  tells  of  large  heart,  lungs 
and  liver ;  the  testimony  of  strong 
vitality,  large  blood  flow,  and  machinery 
to  propel,  purify  and  elaborate.  These 
are  things  closely  allied  to  large  and  rich 
milk  making. 

The  dairy  form  is  not  a  thing  which  is 


confined  to  breeds,  as  it  is  conspicuous 
in  common-bred  cattle  as  well.  Some  of 
the  great  cows  of  the  country  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  “  blue  blood  ”  ancestry,  but 
answer  well  to  the  dairy  form  ;  their  only 
fault  is  that  they  have  so  much  mixed 
blood  in  their  veins,  that  they  can  only 
rarely  transmit  this  one  dairy  quality 
they  possess  to  their  daughters,  for  they 
are  in  truth  “  sports  ”  reverting  back  to 
some  grandam  of  large  powers.  But  if 
crossed  with  a  sire  of  strong  dairy  hered¬ 
ity,  they  would  be  good  foundation 
stock.  It  is  not  all  “  signs  ”  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Cows  are  often  worthless  with  all 
the  signs  scoring  up  to  the  full  100.  Cows 
are  ruined  by  the  thousands  in  their 
bringing  up,  through  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing.  Others  are  spoiled  in  the  “  break¬ 
ing”  and  first  year's  feeding  and  atten¬ 
tion.  All  breeding  produces  some  blanks, 
and  thoroughbreds  throw  first-class 
scrubs  very  often.  Cows  that  give  much 
milk  are,  as  a  rule,  much  larger  than 
cows  giving  very  rich  milk,  but  the  gene¬ 
ral  characteristics  of  bony,  angular  and 
muscular  forms,  are  still  in  conspicuous 
evidence.  Cow  signs,  modified  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  individuality,  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  everywhere,  and  with 
all  and  no  breeds.  The  true  dairy  cow 
carries  no  “baggage”;  because  of  her 
beneficence,  she  is  for  ever  giving.  The 
bloeky,  beefy  types  are  so  because  of 
their  miserhood,  forever  taking,  but 
never  giving  back,  until  their  bodies  are 
quartered  upon  the  block,  joun  GOULD. 

Ohio. 

Like  Produces  Like.— At  the  recent  meeting- of 
Holstein  breeders,  President  Powell  gave  this  il¬ 
lustration  of  breeding  results:  “The  late  Dr. 
Edward  Harvey  relates  an  interesting  incident. 
During  a  professional  visit  at  a  farmhouse,  he 
noticed  a  young  drake  with  a  single  feather  of 
the  color  of  a  breed  of  ducks  formerly  seen  ia 
that  neighborhood,  but  which  had  disappeared. 
He  procured  the  drake,  the  only  one  in  the  flock 
showing  any  indication  of  this  color,  and  a  duck 
from  the  same  brood — took  them  home  aDd  bred 
from  them,  and  so  on  from  their  offspring,  select¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  the  birds  showing  the  most 
of  the  desired  color  of  feather,  until  he  repro¬ 
duced  the  breed,  possibly  to  some  extent  at  the 
expense  of  the  size,  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
birds,  but  their  color  and  characteristics  as  firm¬ 
ly  fixed — and  possibly  more  so  tliau  in  the  origin¬ 
als— as  they  had  been  formerly  known  in  that 
section.” 

He  also  said  :  “  The  male,  as  a  rule,  influences 
the  extremities— the  female  the  bodily  formation. 
A  forcible  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  crossing 
the  horse  and  the  donkey.  The  jack  crossed  with 
the  mare  produces  the  mule  with  the  extremities, 
limbs,  feet,  head,  ears,  mane  and  tail,  and  even 
voice  similar  to  those  of  the  siie,  but  body  of  size 
and  formation  more  nearly  like  the  dam.  But 
crossed  the  other  way,  stallion  with  the  jenny, 
what  do  we  get?  The  hinny,  a  small,  pony-built 
animal,  with  limbs,  feet,  head,  ears,  mane  and 
tail,  even  voice  of  the  horse.  On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  revert  to  the  restoring  of  the  breed  of 
ducks  by  Dr.  Harvey.  I  question  whether  he  could 
have  done  so  as  readily  had  the  single  feather  he 
discovered  been  on  a  duck  instead  of  being  on  a 
drake.” 


How  Are  You 

This  Spring? 

Tired,  nervous  ? 

Can’t  get  rested  ? 

Tortured  with  boils,  humors  ? 

That  is  not  strange.  Impurities  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  in  your  blood  during  winter.  This  is 
the  experience  of  most  people.  Therefore  they 
take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  to  purify  their  blood 
in  spring.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s,  because 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  15. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


D  C"  CT  Q  (Mirt,Fnilt*»< 

•  v  Ui  Eii  O  ( Ornamental, 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedging.  <fcc.  New 
Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISYILIE,  PA. 


EVERGREENS  I 

IOO  6  to  8  in.,  SI. 00 ;  choice  of  32  packages. 
100  choice,  transplanted,  2  feet,  $10.00  pre¬ 
paid.  Millions  to  offer:  hardy  varieties, 
11  sizes.  ORNAMENTAL  &  FRUIT  TREES.’ 
Shrubs,  vines,  etc.  Catalogue  prices, 
and  40  great  bargains  Sent  FR E  E . 
D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specalist, 
Local  Agent*’ Wanted.  DUNDEE  111 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees. 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

K.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


Can  supply 

Ours  is  the  Most  Complete  iJLt-SSS 
Department  Nursery  I 

in  thfl  U  to  Street  Trees  at  low 

inv  wa  wi  |  rates.  We  publish  one  of  the  leading  Seed.  Plant 
Tree  Catalogues  issued,  which  will  be  mailed 
free.  Send  for  it  now,  it  wid  save  you  money.  Try  us,  can  refer  you  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  Forty-three  years  of  square 
dealing  has  made  us  patrons  and  friends  far  and  near.  Have  hundreds  of  car¬ 
loads  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRURS,  ROSES,  PLANTS. 

We  send  by  mail  postpaid,  Sfied8,Bnlbs,Plants,Roses,Sma]l  Treos,  Etc.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed;  larger  by  express  or  freight.  44th  year.  32  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  553,  Painesville,  O. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


WWW! 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  including  all  desirable 
novelties.  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have 
it.  “An  indispensable  catalogue."— Country  Gentleman. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y.  M 


TREES 


and  especially  all  Fruit  T rees,  should  be  propagated  with  a  view  to 
Long  Life  and  Productiveness.  Our  principle  is  correct  and 
needs  no  defense,  but  if  in  doubt,  will  furnish  proof.  Well-guarded 
Parentage  in  propagation,  results  in  sturdy,  Vigorous  Con- 
Stitution  in  all  plant  life.  No  “  job  ”  or  “  bargain  lots  ”.  Customers 
in  cold  regions  witness  to  Constitutional  Hardiness  of  our 
T rees.  We  only  promise  best  values  and  freedom  from  disappointment.  New  Catalogue  ready. 

Cayuga  Nurseries. 

Established  1847. 


WILEY  &  CO.,  Cavuga,  N.  Y. 


“FRUITS  OF  WATER,” 


a  new  book,  new  methods,  live  ideas,  up-to-date  facts. 
How  to  grow  largest,  most  beautiful  fruit 
at  small  cost.  Reduces  fertilizer  bills.  Increases 
^  profits  IOO  to  700  per  eent.,  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  life  of  fruit  culture.  1200  acres  in  fruits.  Catalogue  new  peaches,  Japan  plums,  chestnuts,  small 
fruits,  etc.,  free  with  this  book  to  those  who  mention  this  paper  and  send  name  of  one  or  more  fruit  growers. 

Address  at  once.  J.  11.  HALE,  .South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


A  NEW  NURSERY  SONG. 

There’s  no  scale  on  our  trees,  and  we're  busy  as  bees, 

For  our  customers  know  a  good  thing; 

O,  conic  with  the  wise,  and  we’ll  open  your  eyes, 

For  we  have  the  trees  that  will  please’ 

They’re  hardy  they're  healthy,  they’ll  sure  make  you  wealthy. 

"Tis  the  way  to  be  in  it  this  spring. 

Our  catalogue's  free;  shall  we  send  it  to  thee? 

We  are  waiting  to  hear  what  you  say, 

We’ve  millions  of  berries,  plums,  peaches  and  cherries. 

But  a  wonderful  change  there'll  soon  be. 

For  our  old  buyers  stay,  and  trade  cometh  our  way 
Steered  by  Rural  to  quite  a  degree. 

While  men,  lads  and  ladies,  teams,  steam  cars  and  ferries. 

All  hustle  to  help  us,  you  see. 

THE  BUTLER  &  JEWELL  CO.,  CROMWELL ,  CONN. 


for  BUSINESS  TREES  for  BUSINESS  FARMERS 


NURSERYMAN  TO 
THE  BUSINESS  FARMER. 


HONEST  TREES  at  HONEST  PRICES,  write  to 

ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late,  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby.  Hill’s 
Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway,  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
* —  — - ~  ~  - —  LI -  - 


and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


i 

i  Plants 

and  Trees . 

PEACH  TREES  (75  varieties);  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  (50  varieties);  PLUM 
TREES  (Japan  and  European);  APPLE 
TREES  (100,000);  Pear,  Quince,  Apricot 
and  Cherry  Trees.  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS  grown  from  root  cuttings. 
Raspberry  Plants — a  full  list  of  Black, 
Red, and  Yellow  kinds;  also  a  full  line 
of  Nursery  Stock  of  every  kind.  Illus¬ 
trated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 
Village  Nurseries,  -  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


JONATHAN  APPLE 


The  groat  money-maker. 


PEACH  TREES 

at  wholesale  or  retail.  Officially  declared  free 
from  scale  or  injurious  insects.  Best  stock 
grown.  Strawberry  Plants— 63  varieties;  all 
from  new  beds.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  other 
stock.  Send  for  new  Catalogue  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


Of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  Over  150  acres  in  nursery.  Established 
in  1869.  Address  THE  GKO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY 
CO.,  Box  1005,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


DEAPli  TDCEC  *  to  6  ft.,  at  2c.;  3  to4ft.,at 
rcnun  I  nCCw  H£c.;  all  \  yr.,  from  bud, 
healthy  and  thrifty,  no  scale.  Official  certificate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del 


TREES  at  very  low  prices.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 


free. 


Quince  and  Cherry,  5c.;  Peaches, 3c.  Cat. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


Peach  T rees 

buy  without  first  seeing  our  catalogue. 
W  M.  PETERS.  Wesley.  Md. 


a  specialty.  Other 


Send  for  it. 


Peach,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees;  Raspberries.  Black¬ 
berries,  Strawberries;  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Write  me  for  special  prices. 

C  L  YATES.  Nurseryman.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


\\/„  DAY  CASHeach  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
T  T  “  1  /\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 
STARK  NURS1RY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo..  Rockport,  III.,  Dansville.  N.  Y 


Fruit,  Forest, 

Ornamental, 

Evergreen 

SHRUBBERY,  ROSES,  GRAPE  VINES, 

Small  Fruits,  California  Privet,  etc. 

The  above-named  Trees  we  grow  in  large 
quantities,  and  have  a  full  assortment  of 
fine  healthy  Trees  to  offer  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  All  free  from  “San  Jos6  Scale.” 

Send  for  our  free  Catalogue  of  64  pages 


ADDRESS 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons 

NEW  CANAAN  CONN. 


Peach  for  $15;  500,  $8;  frt.  prepaid 
■  II  HI  1  to  any  station  east  of  Mississippi 
■  8 J  River.  Nice,  healthy,  well-rooted 

7  light  two  to  three  feet  trees.  A 

full  stock  of  best  varieties  of  Strawberry  and  other 
Small  Fruit  plants.  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  other 
fruit  trees  at  wholesale  prices.  No  scale.  Jersey 
Yellow  and  Red  Sweet  Potato  Seed;  No.  1  stock;  $3 
per  barrel  of  three  bushels  each.  Address 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown.  N.  J 


DCAPU  TDCCC~Flue>  healthy  stock  at  low 

rCAUn  I  need  prices.  Berry  Plants  and 
General  Nursery  Stock.  Send  list  of  wants  for  an 
estimate.  JOSIAH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


nr  t  nil  pill  TIIQC  just  Issued  by  the  West 
iLnUll  UULI  URL)  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  con¬ 
tains  tull  Information  on  the  subject  of  Peach  Grow¬ 
ing,  gives  the  best  and  most  reliable  information  In 
regard  to  the  Yellows.  How  to  plant,  cultivate,  fer¬ 
tilize  and  market  the  crop.  Gives  full  description  of 
over  40  varieties.  No  one  growing  a  dozen  trees  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  work.  Price  50c.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  to  It.  N.-Y.  readers  for  8  2-cent  stamps. 

WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
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A  MILKING  MACHINE. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing-  problems 
that  confronts  the  dairyman  at  this  time, 
in  his  dairy  operations,  is  the  securing  of 
good,  competent  aid  in  milking  his  cows. 
Plenty  of  men  are  willing  to  engage  in 
every  other  class  of  farm  work,  but  draw 
the  line  at  having  to  milk,  semi-daily, 
ten  to  a  dozen  cows,  which  generally  re¬ 
quires  early  rising  and  late-evening  cbor- 
ing.  Frequently,  those  who  are  willing 
to  engage  as  dairy  help,  are  all  right  till 
they  sit  down  beside  a  cow,  when  they 
are  “  as  slow  as  grace  at  a  thief's  fun¬ 
eral,"  and  practically  wear  out  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  best-natured  cow  in  the 
herd,  until  she  succeeds  in  getting  even 
with  the  nuisance  by  going  dry.  A 
quick,  neat  milker  who  makes  it  a  de- 
light  to  the  cow  to  have  him  sit  down  at 
her  side,  and  draw  the  milk  from  her 
well-filled  udder,  with  an  easy,  constant 
grip,  using  the  full  hand  to  extract  it,  is 
worth  almost  one-half  more  than  the 
wages  paid  the  careless,  poking  fellow. 

To  get  competent  help  of  a  high  order, 
has  been  exceedingly  difficult  with  the 
patrons  of  our  creamery,  and  for  that 
reason,  our  people  have  not  increased 
their  herds,  holding  them  to  a  number 
they  can  care  for  and  milk  within  their 
families.  Three  exceptions  might  be 
added  who  are  using  milking  machines, 
and  by  this  means,  have  materially  in¬ 
creased  their  herds. 

At  Fig.  113  is  shown  a  drawing  of  a 
machine,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  its 
character  and  construction.  Hussey  & 
Son,  of  this  county,  are  the  inventors 
and  patentees,  and  have  shown  it  at 
several  State  fairs,  sometimes  in  full 
operation,  and  many  complimentary  re¬ 
marks  have  been  made  because  of  its 


simplicity  and  the  good  work  performed. 
The  illustration  gives  it  in  a  crude  way, 
and  not  as  it  would  appear  in  an  im¬ 
proved  form.  Mr.  Hussey  has  been  using 
it  right  along  on  his  own  dairy  of  25 
cows,  two  men  doing  all  the  work  besides 
caring  for  a  large  amount  of  young 
stock. 

An  air-pump  is  used  over  an  air-tight 
cask  or  drum  from  which  the  air  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  using  an  air-pressure  gauge  as 
shown,  to  a  point  that  indicates  about 
six  pounds  of  air  pressure.  A  pipe  line 
is  placed  from  the  cask  to  run  overhead 
all  along  in  front  of  the  cows,  with  an 
opening  and  stopcock  for  each  two  cows. 
To  each  of  these  openings  is  connected 
a  gum  hose,  extending  to  an  air-tight 
five-gallon  can.  From  the  can,  two  other 
gum  hose  are  attached,  and  at  the  other 
ends,  a  set.  or  four  milking  cups,  made 
of  glass.  These  cups  are  conical  in  shape 
with  corrugated  rings  in  them  in  which 
are  placed  gum  gaskets  with  holes  in 
them  into  which  the  teats  are  forced,  and 
then  the  air  suction  is  turned  on  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  cow  could 
be  milked  by  hand.  The  glass  cups  allow 
the  operator  to  see  when  the  milk  begins 
to  flow  and  when  it  ceases. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  can  suffices  for 
two  cows,  and  that  but  few  parts  are 
soiled  to  be  cleaned,  as  the  milk  passes 
through  but  about  3%  feet  of  the  hose 
to  the  can.  I  have  seen  cows  that  gave 
2K  gallons  milked  with  this  machine  in 
four  minutes,  and  17  cows  in  33  minutes, 
taking  two  to  operate  it.  Ten  sets  of 
cups  are  used,  and  by  the  ‘ime  the  last 
set  is  placed  on  the  tenth  cow,  the  first 
one  is  likely  to  be  done,  and  that  set  is 
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removed  to  the  eleventh  cow,  and  so  on. 
These  cows  did  not  seem  to  differ  from 
other  cows  milked  by  hand,  as  they  went 
on  eating  their  feed  perfectly  uncon¬ 
cerned.  Some  cows  were  milked  clean, 
others  needed  a  little  stripping.  The 
machine  is  yet  in  its  crude  form,  but  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  with  a  few  small 
improvements  and  the  whole  concern 
made  in  attractive  form,  it  will  soon  at¬ 
tract  much  attention  with  owners  of 
large  numbers  of  cows.  Where  power  is 
used  to  separate  the  milk,  the  same 
power  would  run  the  air  pump. 

Ohio.  GEO.  E.  SCOTT. 


A  New  York  Hen  Man.— I  have  70  P.  Rock  hens, 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  have  to  keep  us  pretty  well 
posted  in  the  way  pool  try  men  feed  and  care  for 
their  fowls,  if  we  are  to  make  them  pay,  as  eggs 
are  selling  here  for  12  cents  per  dozen,  the  lowest 
I  have  ever  known  at  this  time  of  year.  The  high¬ 
est  number  of  eggs  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in 
one  day  is  40.  The  feed  is  wheat  bran,  oats  and 
middlings,  scalded  for  their  breakfast,  eight 
quarts  for  74  fowls ;  two  quarts  of  wheat,  scorched 
at  noon,  and  four  quarts  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats 
mixed,  at  night.  All  grain  is  fed  in  litter  under 
a  shed  that  faces  east;  the  size  of  the  shed  is 
16x32  feet,  with  a  henhouse  adjoining,  24  x  16  feet 
for  roosting  room.  I  fed  considerable  meat  last 
Winter. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  OF  THEM  WERE  WISE 
nand  FIVEOF  THEM  WERE  FOOLISH 


„WE  BOUGHT  THE 
SAMPLE’IN  1898 


WE  DIDNT 


J.  H. 


Some  Indiana  Hens. — We  began  January,  1897, 
with  281  hens,  181  of  which  were  high  grade  B.  L. 
pullets;  15  of  the  old  hens  were  P.  Rocks,  kept 
for  sitters.  Here  is  the  record : 


January . 

No.  Hens. 

No.  Eggs. 

281 

2,079 

February . 

1480 

2,808 

March . 

278 

5,138 

April . 

5,837 

May . 

5,586 

.Tune . 

4,703 

July . 

4,793 

August . 

273 

4,857 

September _ 

271 

3,500 

October . 

269 

1,645 

November . 

266 

319 

December  . . . . 

...  265 

574 

The  hens  were  .charged  market  price  for  feed, 
whether  raised  or  bought.  They  are  confined  to 
their  houses  in  Winter  (except  in  mild  weather 
when  the  snow  is  off),  and  have  free  range  in 
Summer.  The  pullets  were  estimated  at  the  end 
of  the  year  at  20  cents  apiece,  and  that  amount 
added  to  the  old  hens’  credit  column.  Common 
market  prices  were  received  for  the  eggs.  By 
balancing  accounts  for  1897,  we  have  63  cents 
per  day  net  profit.  The  manure  was  balanced 
against  the  Interest  on  investment.  Our  hens 
gave  a  net  income  of  $1  per  head  for  1895,  1896  and 
1897.  We  began  1898  with  430  hens,  153  of  which 
were  pullets  and  25  of  the  old  hens,  P.  Rocks,  for 
sitters.  g. 

Indiana. 


Keep  in  mind  that  Scott’s 
Emulsion  contains  the  hypo- 
phosphites. 

Th  ese  alone  make  it  of 
great  value  for  all  afrections 
of  the  nervous  system. 

It  also  contains  glycerine, 
a  most  valuable,  soothing 
and  healing  agent.  Then 
there  is  the  cod-liver  oil,  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  physicians 
as  the  best  remedy  for  poor 
blood  and  loss  in  weight. 

These  three  great  remedial 
agents  blended  into  a  creamy 
Emulsion,  make  a  remark¬ 
able  tissue  builder. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


THE  SAMPLE  STPAWRrPPY  Think  what  an  oppor 

withou^anv^  Wha,t  a1Lellverage  to  tl,rn  t,  af]e  .vour  way  I  It  is  a  business  edneh^a  Klondike 

without  any  of  the  freeze  in  it.  Ike  grower  who  takes  hold  of  this  lever  will  get  success— business 

Jw,  ?°  h,i.s  Yay’  .bec,ause  hf  uses  tll«  lever  that  moves  business  that  way.  Gut  you  must  act  now. 
^vunuty  is  va  neless  unless  you  seize  it.  Good  intentions  never  yet  saved  a  man.  Action  has 
bend  for  my  Catalogue. _ C.  s.  pRATT?  READING,  MASS. 


Don’t  Buy  a  Tree  or  Plant 

UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  OUR  1898  SPRING  CATALOGUE. 

A  larger  and  finer  stock  than  ever  before.  3,000,000  Strawberry 
Plants.  Fruit,  Shrubs  and  Ornamental  Stock  in  proportion. 

Everything  that  any  fruit  grower  can  need.  Our  customers  are  never  disappointed. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  PLANTERS 

t  should  get  our  catalogue  of  tested 
1  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Rasp. 
berrlow,Currant»,  Asparagus,  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Seed  Corn 
and  Potatoes  Write  to-day— free, 
Coe  A  Convene,  to.  #,  Fort  Atkinwn,  WIs. 


PLANT 

For  Hi 


BOXES  *?.25 

For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-lnch  cube,  <X- Inch  cube,  or  6- Inch  cube- 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list.  Address 

<  OLHV  -lirNKLEY  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
^ year-old  Boy 

can  do  more  an<*  bette.  work  with 
this  Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  can  do 
with  common  hoes.  If  you  can’t  get  the 


Hand  Cultivator 


of  your  dealer,  send  70  cents  for  sample. 
Farmers'  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 

ULRICH  HFG.  CO.,  20  River  St.,  Roek  Fall,,  Hi. 


CHOICE . STRAWBERRIES 

UnVIUk  FRESH  DUC  PLANTS. 

Njck  Ohmkr,  Margabkt,  Seaford,  Ruby,  Carrie,  Etc. 
400,000  Clyde,  180,000  Glen  Mary,  400.000  Marshall  Write  for  <*ti 
<£»*««.  large  Iota.  100  varieties.  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

c  W>  FLAIMSBURGH,  LESLIE.  MICHIGAN 

PLANTS  60  cenuworth 

of  free  plants  in  every  catalogue.  We 

*  ■■■■*  Xiaveall  leading  varieties  of  tbe  best 
4»enr»  Plant*.  Stock  guaranteed 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  Free, 

dlano/ln,  Bo*  4  Bridgman,,  Mich. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

Seaford  Strawberry  originated  here.  Plants.  14  per 
M ;  2  M,  $7.50 ;  5  M.  $17 ;  10  M .  $30. 

W.  S.  TGDD,  Greenwood,  Del. 

Otrawberry  Plants,  $1  to  $1.25  per  M;  Miller  Rod  Rasp- 
O  berry,  $3.50  per  M;  Lucretia  Dewberry.  $2.50  per  M. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover.  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  r  'UTkk„,0a',  *“ 

Glen  Mary,  only  $3  per  M  now.  Miller,  the  best 
Red  Raspberry,  $3.50.  Lucretia  Dewberry,  $3.50. 
Catalogue  free.  Slaymaker  &  Son.  Dover,  Del. 

SURPLUS  15,000  KANSAS  SJSYm 

Full  list  free.  A.  B.  HORST,  Dalton,  Wayne  Co.,  O. 

Must  Be  Sold. 

500,000  Strawberry  Plants,  mostly  Candy  Prize 
and  Sharpless,  25  other  kinds.  Prices  extremely  low. 
All  kinds  of  Vegetable  Plants.  Price-list  free. 

I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Box  10,  Iona,  N,  J. 

Pedigree  Strawberry  Plants  'AZ 

and  up  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Dot 

DCDDV  Dl  IIITC-*1-12  to  82-25  Per  i,ooo. 

Otnni  rLHIlId  Send  for  Price  List. 

H.  L.  SQUIRES,  Flanders,  N.Y. 

a-GRAPE  VINES 

Wo  Varieties.  A  Iso  Small  Fruits,  'trees.  Ac.  Best  rooted 
■stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  Lewis  Roesch. Fredonia, NY 

TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

of  all  the  leading  varieties  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
No  better  grown  in  the  United  States.  Introducers  of 
the  New  Holderbaum  Peach,  the  Giant  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Write  us  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 
It  will  interest  you.  KEMP  BROS.  NURSERY  AND 
ORCHARD  CO.,  Harnedsville.  Pa. 

No.  1.  T w o- y e ar-old  CURRANTS 


FAY  Roots,  $2.25  per  100.  w 

C.  E.  EDMUNDS,  Fredonia.  N.  V. 

3RATHBUN  BLACKBERRY,  by  mail,  for  50c. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

OARMAN  No-  3  Potatoes,  pure  seed,  medium  size, 
UnniVInll  smooth,  4  bushels,  8ac.  per  bushel;  15 
bushels  or  more,  8Uc.  per  bushel.  Sacks  free.  Cash 
with  order.  C.  J.  MAXSON,  Little  Genesee,  N  Y. 

LEGGETT’S  Six  WHALE-OIL  SOAP 

For  Washing  and  Spraying  Trees. 
Destroys  San  . I osG  Scale  and  the  like. 
Our  Brand  indorsed  by  authorities. 
Obtainable  of  dealers  or  write 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  street.  New  York. 


THE  CODLING  MOTH 


destroys  no  apples  for  the  man  who 
'sprays  his  trees.  Use  I.ondon  Purple, 
•  arls  Green  or  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The 
best  and  cheapest  wav  to  put  it  on  is  with 

our of  NOVELTY  fsuuy&  PUMPS 

They  work  easily,  ranidiy  and  effectually. 

ACENTS  MAKE  MONEY.  A  sample 
prepaid  for  *1.  so  ••Results  of  Spraying”  FREE 

THE  BERGER  MFG.  CO.,  Dep'l  K,  CANTON,  OHIO'. 

VV  V*  V  VXrvr  *  *  V  V  v  e  v 


—  with  our  new 

KEROSENE  Sprayers 

is  simple.  Kerosene  Emnlsion  made 
while  pumping.  Send  for  photo,  of 
our N kw  PEERLESS  ORCHARD 
SPRAYER,  with  BORDEAUX 
NOZZLE,  the  WORLD’S  BEST. 
THE  DEMINQ  CO.  SALEM,  0. 

W  cst’n  Ag’ts,  Henion  &  Hubbell, Chicago. 


LUGRETIA  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  have  a  surplus  of  50,1X10  Lucretia 
Dewberry  plants,  heavily  rooted, 
fine  quality.  How  many  can  you 
use?  I  will  make  prices  that  will 
surprise  you.  Write  quick.  Ground 
must  be  cleared.  Address 

W.  F.  ALLEN  JR.,  SALISBURY,  MB. 


Years  of  Prosperity 

are  surely  coming,  so 
wake  up.  Buy  an 

ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP, 

and  save  your  fruit  crop.  “  It  is 
better  to  be  safe  than  sorry” 
in  fruit  growing  as  well  as  in  any 
other  business. 

Send  for  our  1898  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


WITH  THE 

EMPIRE  KING 
or  Garfield  Knapsack 

Perfect  agitators — no  scorching  of  foliage 
— no  leather  valves.  14  styles  spray  pumps. 
Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  13 Market  St.,Loekport,  S.Y. 


SMALLEST  ADVERTISEMENTS  but 
BIGGEST  VALUES  IN  WEEDERS. 

Seven  years  of  perfect  satisfaction  with  our  ROUND-toothed  weeders 
prove  them  to  be  superior  to  all  others.  Our  Onion  Weeder  is  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Special  introductory  prices  and  agency  for  first  order  from  a  town. 

Send  for  circulars  QUICK,  or  you  will  lose  the  chance. 

Z.  BREED  WEEDER  CO., 

27  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass.  |H: 
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THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  BIG  FLOWER -POT  PO¬ 


TATO  EXPERIMENT. 

The  plot  is  33  x  16%  feet,  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  12-inch  hemlock  boards. 
These  are  sunk  perpendicularly  into  the 
soil  so  as  to  leave  but  one  inch  above  the 
surface.  This  was  deemed  desirable  for 
two  reasons :  First,  the  entire  field  is 
and  always  has  been  infested  with  moles. 
Traps  are  some  protection,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  moles  oftentimes  do  much  dam¬ 
age  before  they  can  be  caught.  The  moles 
may  burrow  beneath  these  boards,  and 
thus  enter  the  inclosure.  But  we  have 
often  noticed  that  they  prefer  to  burrow 
around  a  solid  obstruction  rather  than 
under  it.  Second,  in  case  of  heavy  rains, 
the  boards  will,  in  a  measure,  prevent 
water  from  running  into  parts  of  the  in¬ 
closure  from  the  soil  outside  of  it.  What 
we  want  is  that  all  portions  of  the 
“Flower- pot”  shall  be  alike  as  to  the 
color  and  texture  of  the  soil,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  plant  food. 

It  has  been  spaded  a  foot  deep  so  often 
and  the  parts  so  thoroughly  mixed  that, 
in  so  far  as  the  eye  can  detect,  there  is 
already  perfect  uniformity.  But  it  is 
<  iefe  f 


Fig.  114. 

our  purpose  to  continue  to  intermingle 
the  parts  now  and  again  until  the  day  of 
planting.  Without  this  perfect  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  soil,  our  experiment  could  not 
prove  all  that  we  hope  to  prove  by  it. 
The  soil  of  the  plot  is  naturally  thin  and 
unproductive,  and  it  has  never  been 
manured,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
and  belief,  founded  upon  25  years  of  res¬ 
idence  near  it,  and  the  statements  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants. 

We  shall  apply  at  the  rate  of  1,280  pounds 
of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  per  acre,  or 
16  pounds  to  the  plot.  This  will  be  raked 
in  not  until  after  the  potatoes  are 
planted,  so  as  to  insure  a  more  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  fertilizer  than  could  be 
insured  if  the  trenches  were  dug  and  the 
potatoes  planted  after  the  fertilizer  was 
sown.  There  will  be  five  rows  three  feet 
apart  running  lengthwise  of  the  plot, 
and  the  distance  between  the  outside 
rows  and  the  board  inclosure  will  be  2% 
feet  each — making  in  all  16%  feet  as 
shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  114.  The 
pieces  will  be  placed,  by  actual  measure, 
one  foot  apart,  and  there  will  be  30  pieces 
to  every  row,  leaving  1  %  foot  of  space  at 
either  end.  Just  how  large  the  pieces 
will  be  has  not  yet  been  decided.  We 
may  conclude  to  jilant  whole  tubers  of 
medium  size.  It  is  intended  to  plant  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  same  number  of 
eyes  and  the  same  weight  of  seed.  Just 
here,  it  will  be  seen,  a  difficulty  presents 
itself,  viz.,  that  the  same  sized  tubers  of 


different  varieties  differ  so  widely  as  to 
the  number  of  eyes.  When,  however, 
we  can  not  have  both  number  of  eyes 
and  weight  of  seed  the  same,  we  shall 
plant  the  same  weight  of  tuber . 

It  appears  that  the  present  March  is  a 
temperature  breaker — the  average  being 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
on  record.  A  s  we  write  (March  21)  Weep¬ 
ing  willows,  looked  at  from  a  distance, 
are  a  mass  of  green.  Spiraeas,  Mock 
oranges,  ornamental  quinces,  barber¬ 
ries,  lilacs,  Japan  Kerrias,  bush  honey¬ 
suckle,  etc.,  are  leafing  out,  and  For- 
sythias  (Golden  bell)  are  in  partial 
bloom  ;  the  buds  of  peaches  and  plums 
are  swelling.  In  1882,  which  was  a  for¬ 
ward  spring,  Cornus  mas  was  in  bloom 
April  10.  This  year,  it  was  in  bloom 
March  17.  Generally  we  have  more  or 
less  severe  frosts  between  this  date  and 
the  middle  of  April  which  would,  should 
they  occur  this  season,  inevitably  de¬ 
stroy  the  fruit  buds  of  peaches  and  plums. 

Crimson  clover,  as  has  been  said,  was 
sown  on  six  different  plots  at  the  Rural 
Grounds — among  strawberries,  grapes, 
blackberries,  raspberries  and  roses.  At 
this  time,  all  the  plots  are  beautifully 
green,  and  the  clover  strong  and  vigor- 
( Continued  on  next  page. ) 


Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properly 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of pot 
ash  —  at  least  io%  —  besides 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitro 
gen. 

Write  for  our  books  which  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St..  New  York 


{20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

8old  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORK8,  YORK,  PA. 


P  —  Highest  Grades  at  lowest  prices, 

remiizers  HUBBARD  &CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 


*17  PEK  TON. 


Potash 


to 


Guarantee 


A  Fertilizer  and  Insecticide 
Combined. 

H.  A.  STOOTHOFF. 

315  Madison  Ave..  New  York 


Star  Potato  Special. 

HIGH  GRADE. 

Ammonia,  114  per  cent. 

Available  Phosphoric  Acid,  5  per  cent 
Potash,  K20,  7  per  cent. 

Only  $21  per  ton  delivered.  We  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer. 

PHELPSIFERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Phelps,  N.Y, 


oooe 


Profits 


of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  /or  “ Home  Mixing.” 


A  RUBBER. 

ST.  JACOBS 


FOR 

SORENESS  AND  STIFFNESS. 


OIL 

It  cures  fn 
two  or  three 
vigorous  rubs. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 

Nearly  all  kinds,  and  “lots  of  them.”  NORTHERN  GROWN.  Pure,  and  stock  is  uniformly  free  from 
blight,  rot  or  other  disease,  therefore  healthy  and  vigorous.  Catalogue  on  application. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Wholesale  Seed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

ZW  Over  l,ooo  acres  under  actual  cultivation, 


Seeds!  Seeds! 

74th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th.  Street,  New  York  City. 


Vegetable  Plants  Cheap. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants.  Allot'  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties  reaay  April  1.  Price,  60  cents  per  100;  $4  perM. 
Tomato.  Mango.  Pepper  and  Egg  plants,  ready  May  1. 
Price.  50  cents  per  100;  $4  per  M.  The  above  are  all 
line,  large,  transplanted  plants,  well  hardened  and 
true  to  name.  Address  J.  E.  Hutton,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


CADI  V  AlinCC  Earliest  Potato  in  Kxist- 
CABIL  I  fill  U  CO  ence.  Without  a  fault.  To 
prove  it  I  will  make  this  proposition:  I  will  guaran¬ 
tee  to  pay  back  50  cents  on  each  package  of  three 
pounds  at  $1.  if  after  testing.  1st,  It  is  not  earlier; 
2nd,  Averages  larger;  3d,  More  productive  than  Early 
Ohio,  or  fails  on  either  point.  Early  Andes  ripened 
at  Michigan  Experiment  Station  in  29  days  less  time 
than  Bovee.  It  is  best  quality.  Seven  pages  of 
proof  in  circular.  HENRY  C.  MARSH.  Muneie,  Ind. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Choice  selected  varieties;  strictly  first-class  stock. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Mr.  Carman’s  latest  and  best,  $4 
per  barrel;  Early  Bovee  Seedling,  earliest  of  all  and 
a  great  cropper.  $4  per  barrel;  Early  Michigan,  Early 
Thoroughbred,  Uncle  Sam,  Wise  Seedling,  rose  tinged, 
heavy  cropper,  linest  quality,  and  Carman  No.  3,  best 
shipping  potato  every  introduced,  $3  per  barrel,  guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name,  three-bushel  barrels.  Lincoln 
Oats,  $1.50,  three-bushel  hags,  f.  o.  b. 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Box  59. 


Grow  “Big  Crops” 

by  planting  our  Seed 
Potatoes— Bovee,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  14 
other  varieties.  Darke 
County  Early  Mam¬ 
moth  Held  corn,  Mort¬ 
gage  Lifter  and 
Michigan  Wonder 
Oats.  Garden  Seeds. 
Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE, 
Box  C.  Greenville,  O. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  pure.  Adiron¬ 
dack.  $3.25  per  barrel:  $1.25  per  bushel.  Carman  No.  1, 
Carman  No.  3  and  Early  Ohio,  $3  per  barrel.  Other 
standard  varieties.  Cash  with  order.  Reference: 
Bank  of  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.  F.  H  THOMSON, 
Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent.  N.  Y 


CARMAN  No.  3  CtA  -00 

SEED  POTATOES.  ^T'per  bbl 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $(i  per  bbl.  All 
hbls.  4  bu.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Wholesale 
catalogue  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL.  Waterloo,  N.  Y 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern  grown.  Carmans,  Rurals,  Thoroughbreds, 
Ohios  and  Enormous.  Write  us. 

FRASER  BROS.,  Vernon,  Wis. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Get  our  potato  list  before  you  place  your  order.  It 
describes  and  illustrates  the  great  new  potato  White 
Beauty.  You  will  want  to  grow  it,  because  it’s  the 
perfect  potato.  Moderate  prices.  Choice  varieties. 
Clean,  vigorous  seed.  “  Hope  Farm  "  will  plant  over 
25  bushels  of  our  seed.  We  are  after  your  order  if 
vou  want  choice  seed. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS.  West  Winsted,  Conn. 


C,,  J  n -,-,-CarmanNo.land  Carman 

dCCU  rOTcUOCS  No.  3,  Itrst  class  and  free 
from  disease  (Thorburn  stock).  Bushel,  $1;  live 
bushels,  90  cents;  10  bushels  80  cents  per  bushel.  Sacks 
bushel.  HENRY  MEISSNER,  Leighton,  la. 


nnwrr  True,  20c.  lb. ;  3  lbs. 00c.  Six  Turner,  Cuth- 
DU  V  LL  bert  or  Gold  Queen  Raspberry  with  each 
3  lb.  order.  C.  A.  SHERWOOD,  Whitehall,  Wis. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  ear-ioad,  including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  BRAWLEY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO..  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


Dawuaa  DaIaIaam- Genuine  stock,  $2  per 

H0V66  Potatoes  bu.;  $5  per  bbl.  Great 

Divide,  Sir  William.  Wise,  Carman  No.  3  and  Maggie 
Murphy,  at  farmers’ prices.  Maple  Syrup.  Send.for 
free  price  list.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32.  Nankin.  O. 


Bovee  Seed  Potatoes. 

Genuine  stock,  grown  from  Henderson  seed,  price 
$5  per  bbhl.  Carman  No.  3,  grown  from  selected  seed. 
$3  per  bbl.  tail  hbls.  4  bu.)  Large,  healthy,  vigorous 
seed.  Norman  Nelson,  Laney,  Shawano  Co.,  Wis. 


BETTER  THAN  A  COLD  MINE 

Is  a  good,  fertile,  productive  farm,  and  you  can  make  yours  such  by  the  liberal 

application  of  our  Fertilizers. 

Dissolved  Bone  and  Potash 

Is  one  of  the  best  Fertilizers  made  for  all  Spring  crops.  Write  us  for  circulars, 
prices,  etc.  Good  Agents  Wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


POTATOES^ 
TRUCK  j 
CORN  ! 
OATS  | 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 
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ous,  even  upon  the  plot  which  was  dis¬ 
eased  last  Fall.  There  no  longer  seems 
any  likelihood  of  frosts  severe  enough  to 
freeze  the  soil  to  a  depth  that  would 
sever  the  clover  roots.  Crimson  clover 
has  now  been  sown  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
(about  late  August)  during  four  seasons. 
It  has  stood  the  winters  three  times  out 
of  the  four . 

Mr.  T.  C.  Tiiurlow,  of  West  Newbury, 
Mass.,  describes  and  illustrates  in  his 
catalogue  a  new  Weeping  willow  which 
has  been  named  the  Thurlow.  He  says 
that  the  top  and  a  large  part  of  the  side 
branches  point  directly  upward,  while 
the  lower  branches  and  small  twigs  point 
directly  downward,  some  of  them  trail¬ 
ing  upon  the  ground,  ne  thinks  ’that 
the  original  tree,  which  is  now  40  feet 
high,  will  reach  a  height  of  75  feet.  At 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  it  has 
proved  to  be  hardy,  even  more  so  than 
the  Kilmarnock.  It  is  commended  to 
those  who  want  tall-growing,  pendulous 
willows,  especially  to  those  north  of  us 
where  the  old  Weeping  willow  (Baby- 
lonica)  is  not  hardy.  Its  origin  is  not 
given . 

Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  Americus,  Ga., 
writes  us  interesting-ly  of  the  Velvet  or 
Hyacinth  bean  which  Prof.  Hitchcock, 
of  the  Manhattan  Experiment  Station, 
calls,  botanically,  Mucuna  pruriens, 
while  Dr.  Neal,  of  the  Oklahoma  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  calls  it  Dolichos  Lablab, 
Hyacinth  bean,  which  is  a  close  relative 
to  the  cow  pea.  Dr.  Neal  says  that  he 
has  never  heard  of  any  one  eating  the 
beans  in  this  country,  but  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  do.  They  soak  or  parboil  them  a  long 
while,  and  then  cook  a  la  Boston  bean 
style.  Mr.  Smith  sent  seeds  to  the  Rural 
-Grounds  as  long  ago  as  1893,  but  we  have 
no  record  whether  they  were  planted  or 
not.  He  fed  the  beans  to  his  hogs,  but 
they  declined  to  eat  them,  either  raw  or 
cooked.  Mr.  Smith  is  much  impressed 
with  their  climbing  capacity.  The  vines 
grew  to  the  top  of  his  mill  tower,  a 
height  of  40  feet.  Their  luxuriant  foli¬ 
age  and  beautiful  bunches  of  flowers 
hang  like  clusters  of  grapes,  the  flowers 
being  white  and  dark  brownish  or  pur¬ 
plish  maroon.  He  knows  of  few  plants 
which  would  so  soon  cover  a  trellis  or 
arbor.  But  with  its  beauty,  it  has  an 
odor  all  its  own,  which  is  not  agreeable. 

We  do  not  recall,  at  this  moment,  any 
improvements  among  vegetables  by  se¬ 
lection  or  crossing  as  important  as  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  among  peas 
during  the  past  five  years  or  more. 
Previous  to  that,  there  were  also,  de¬ 
cided  improvements  made.  McLean’s 
Little  Gem  was  the  first  of  the  dwarf 
wrinkled  peas.  Then  came  Bliss’s 
American  Wonder, which  originated  with 
Mr.  Pringle,  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Bliss  gave 
us  a  trial  quantity  before  its  introduction, 
and  he  was  surprised  that  we  reported  it 
to  be  not  only  earlier  than  the  Gem,  but 
more  prolific.  Later  came  Nott’s  Excel¬ 
sior,  another  variety  which  was  tried  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  before  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  This  we  found  to  be  as  much 
superior  to  American  Wonder  as  was 
American  Wonder  superior  to  the  Gem. 

Now  we  have  the  Surprise  and  Pros¬ 
perity  or  Gradus,  which  were  tried  last 
season  at  the  Rural  Grounds  with  the 
first-early  smooth  varieties.  Our  report 
is  before  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
We  shall  give  them  another  tidal  during 
the  coming  season.  Our  opinion,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  is  that,  for  family  use,  the  first- 
early  smooth  varieties  of  peas  may  be 
given  up  altogether,  inasmuch  as  their 
place  is  so  well  filled  by  the  Prosperity 
and  Surprise  as  to  earliness,  while  the 
quality  of  these  early  wrinkled  varie¬ 
ties  is  far  superior . 

Crossing  Peas. — Beginning  during  the 
season  of  1884,  and  several  years  there¬ 
after,  we  were  greatly  interested  in 
crossing-  peas,  determined  as  we  were, 
to  produce,  in  this  wTay,  varieties  su¬ 


perior  to  any  then  in  existence.  The 
following  varieties  were  among  those 
which  we  crossed.  :  A  dozen  of  Laxton’s 
varieties,  Queen,  Pois  parchemin  de  40 
jours,  Emerald  Gem,  Telephone,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Culver  well’s  Giant  Marrow, 
American  Wonder,  Pois  nain  conturier, 
Pride  of  America,  Carter’s  Stratagem, 
Ringleader,  Early  Paragon.  The  result 
of  all  this  work  was  nearly  a  failure, 
and  the  failure  was  the  result  of  two 
causes,  chiefly :  First,  the  pea  weevil. 
This,  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  infests  near¬ 
ly  every  seed,  so  that  the  viability  is 
nearly  or  wholly  destroyed.  Second,  we 
were  unable  to  fix  the  crossed  varieties 
as  grown  from  the  very  few  seeds  that 
were  not  infested.  In  one  instance,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  a  moderately  true 
variety  from  a  cross  between  the  Emer¬ 
ald  Gem — a  variety  with  peculiarly  dark 
leaves  without  bloom — and  another  of  the 
first  earlies.  The  cross  was  earlier  than 
any  variety  that  we  have  ever  tried. 
The  few  seeds,  not  too  much  harmed  by 
the  weevil,  which  we  gathered  from  our 
few  plants,  were  given  to  a  leading  nur¬ 
seryman  of  New  York  for  propagation 
and  introduction.  This  firm  sent  the 
seeds  to  a  trusted  grower  with  careful 
instructions  to  propagate  the  variety  as 
fast  as  possible.  They  were  lost  en 
route.  So  it  is  that  the  hardest  work  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we  dare  say  of  many 
others  who  have  striven  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  pre¬ 
viously,  has  come  to  naught . 

March  23.  The  buds  of  the  .Japan 
plums  have  now  so  far  developed  as  ti 
show  color . 


Peonies,  Larkspurs,  and  other  her¬ 
baceous  plants  may  be  lifted  and  divided 
now.  Of  course,  this  work  may  well  be 
done  in  the  Fall,  but  if  it  was  neglected 
then,  set  about  it  at  once.  The  peren¬ 
nials  that  bloom  very  early  in  the  Spring, 
such  as  Rock  cress,  Moss  pink,  Spring¬ 
flowering  Anemones,  etc.,  would  better 
be  attended  to  in  Fall,  but  those  plants 
that  bloom  a  little  later  may  be  attended 
to  now  quite  as  advantageously  as  in 
Autumn. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  I 

f  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC  \ 

BRADLEY  I 

BROOKLYN ( 

)  New  York. 

JEWETT  / 

ULSTER  I 

UNION  / 

SOUTHERN  ) 

r  Chicago. 
SHIPMAN  ) 

COLLIER  \ 

MISSOURI  / 

>  St.  Louis. 
RED  SEAL  ( 

SOUTHERN  / 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY  Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

OORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


WE  believe  that  Pure  White  Lead, 
made  by  the  “old  Dutch  pro¬ 
cess,”  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
make  the  best  paint ;  and  all  we  ask  is 
that  makers  and  sellers  shall  brand  and  sell 
their  mixtures  for  what  they  are,  rather  than 
as  “White  Lead,”  “Pure  White  Lead,” 
“  Tinted  Lead,”  etc. 

Buyers  and  consumers  are  certainly  en¬ 
titled  to  know  what  they  are  getting-. 

See  list  of  genuine  brands. 


mjMD  I?  Vcau  s  rure  wnitc  Lead  Tinting:  Colors, 

I*  m\  ly  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  lorwardcd  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


EED,  STRENGTH  rPOTl  I  I7CD 
AND  QUALITY  I  CIV  I  I  In  I  £m  E  IV 

As  described  on  page  197  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Already  Mixed . $28.00  per  ton. 

Ingredients  Separate .  27.50  per  ton. 

Trial  Bag's  200  pounds  each .  3.00 


Analysis  f  ully  guaranteed.  Prompt  shipments  an  receipt  of  order. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 


HARROWS. 

Wheel  and  Lever,  Wood 
Erame,  and  Plain  Steel 
Frame,  Spring-Tooth 
Harrows. 


famhr  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  .most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CC . 

YORK,  PA. 


Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Columbia  Plows. 


plow  is  best  for  side  hill  land,  or  for  plowing  flat  lan< 
without  a  "  dead  furrow."  Ha 
automatic  lock  and  jointer.  W 


make  our  cast¬ 
ings  of  entirely 
new  charcoal 
iron  from  our  own  mines — no  scrap  iron.  That’s  why 
our  shares  outwear  three  of  any  other  make.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  them.  Send  for  circular. 


COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

Copake  Iron  Works  (Columbia  Co.),  New  York. 


A  Slight  Cold,  ip  Neglected,  often  Attacks 
the  Lungs.”  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  give 
immediate  and  effectual  relief.— Adv. 


KEYSTONE  ™°cl  L.T  IV/ftO  R?-  — ° 

A  parallel  beam  movement 
that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Patented  July  31,  1894. 
Eight  beams,  12  shovels. 
Can  be  narrowed  up  for  3*4 
foot  rows.  Write  for  prices. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


STAR  PATTERN 
BILLINGS 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis- 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 
BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


mad?  onlvbv  flmes  Plow  Co.  Boston  and  new  vom. 


ASPINWALL 

Corn  ana  Bean 
DRILL. 


Hundreds  of  Rural  New  Yorker  readers  1 
’  are  using  it  now,  and  other  hundreds  would  ( 
1  if  they  but  knew  its  value.  Unexcelled  for 

ACCURACY,  DURABILITY 
AND  ECONOMY. 

i  Cheapest  and  best  RIDING  CORN  DRILL  i 
i  in  the  world.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars,  i 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

B2  Sabin  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 


Kraus  Cultivator. 

Pivot-Axles  Move  Automatically 

with  wheels  and  shovels  by  asimple  touch  of  the  foot  lever,  1 Easiest 
working,  simplest  ami  most  eomplete  riding  cultivator  made. 
Moving  the  foot  levers  moves  the  entire  tnaelti  ne  either  to 

or*  left!'1  Any  Boy  Gan  Work  Sts 

Convenient  levers  to  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  to  set  them  any  distance 
apart  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  Perfect  row  crop  or  fallow 
worker  for  either  level  or  hilly  farms,  wide  or  narrow  rows. 
Soring  Trio  Shovels  v.hen  desired.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue, 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  GO.,  AKRON ,  O. 


TUF  EriUlDIPC1  WHEEL  HARROW, 

Ei  Ei  I VI  I  I  It  Ei  With  Riding  Attachment 


Why  walk 
when  you  can 
ride  without 
increasing 
the  labor  of 
your  team  ? 


THE  STANDARD 

HARROW  GO., 


General  Office  and  Works: 

UTICA,  N.Y..U.  S.  A. 


ORIGINAL  AND  NEW. 

The  Riding  Attachment  is  practically  independent 
of  the  Harrow,  and  the  draught  direct  from  the 
evener.  It  overcomes  the  objections  that  exist  in 
other  Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
and  will  work  in  trash,  stones 
and  soils  where  other  Harrows 
fail. 

Kuna  Easily. 

Simple  and  Very  Strong, 


**3*3r**3t9r**9C9C3C3t3t3r*3t**3^^ 

Do  You  Cultivate  the  Soil ? 

We  mean  really  cultivate  it,  with  a  tool  that  crushes, 
lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and  levels  it,  destroying  all 
weeds,  promoting  capillary  attraction  retaining  soil 
moisture  and  leaving  a  perfect  seed  bed.  The 


Agents  Wanted. 
Illustrated  pamphlet 


Sizes 
up  to 
13J4 
feet. 


■Sard 


PULVERIZING 
HARROW 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 


ACME 


soil. 


does  all  of  this  every  where,  in  every 
every  time. 

Is  made  entirely  of  cast  steel 
and  wrought  Iron  practically  In¬ 
destructible.  At  $8.00  and  up 

It  Is  the  cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth. 

to  he  returned  «t  my  expense  if  not 
ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY. 

B.— I  deliver  free  on  fl||A||E  11  KIACII  Cnln  liffl*  Millington,  New  Jersey  and 
at  distributing  points  UUflUC  111  NAdfl,  O0!c  Rl  I  h  30  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

>»»»»»»»>»>>»»»»»»»»»»>»»< 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established.  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

sr  e .ViSst*  t 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10yt  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  ARPIL  9,  1898. 


FEEDS  AND  FEEDING  .  .  . 

BY  PROF.  W.  A.  HENRY. 

The  best  and  most  complete  work  on 
stock  feeding-  ever  published.  See  page 
275.  We  sell  it.  Price,  $2. 


© 

Snails  in  the  garden  or  greenhouse  are  to  be  dreaded 
not  only  for  their  habit  of  foraging  among  the  ten- 
derest  shoots ;  they  are,  also,  the  disseminators  of 
disease  germs  and  fungus  spores.  Rust  and  mildew 
are,  undoubtedly,  carried  by  these  mollusks.  This 
has  been  proved  by  several  investigators,  who  have 
observed  that  the  transference  of  snails  from  diseased 
to  healthy  plants  has  resulted  in  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  upon  the  plants  previously  immune.  The 
spread  of  a  fungous  disease  of  the  Vanilla,  in  the 
Seychelles  Islands,  has  been  traced  to  snails. 

0 

A  report  has  been  circulated  recently  among  some 
of  the  farm  papers  that  the  Wool  Exchange  had 
abandoned  its  auction  sales  of  wool,  which  were  in¬ 
augurated  last  year.  There  was  no  authority  for  any 
such  report.  From  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Exchange,  or  of  anybody  else,  the  market  has  been 
very  dull,  and  prices  low.  The  secretary  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  also  says  that  the  auctions  were  suspended 
temporarily  to  prevent  eastern  commission  merchants 
from  unfairly  bearing  (or  depressing)  the  market 
value  of  wool  just  on  the  eve  of  a  new  clip.  He  pre¬ 
dicts  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  market,  the 
present  depressed  condition  will  disappear.  He  says 
that  the  date  of  the  next  wool  auction  will  soon  be 
announced. 

© 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  most  Congressmen  at 
Washington  have  been  deluged  with  letters  from  their 
constituents  with  opinions  on  the  Cuban  situation. 
The  plan  of  going  straight  to  the  Congressman  with 
a  letter  is  a  growing  one,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
good  many  public  men  at  Washington  gauge  their 
votes  and  actions  quite  largely  by  the  letters  that 
come  straight  from  home.  Farmers  learned  the  effect 
of  strong  letters  at  the  time  the  oleomargarine  bill 
was  before  Congress.  Country  people  have  learned 
more  of  the  art  of  letter  writing  since  then,  and  the 
average  Congressman  realizes  that  there  is  force  and 
business  sealed  up  inside  of  a  farmer’s  envelope.  Such 
letters  show  the  drift  of  popular  feeling.  They  win 
attention,  and  command  respect  when  they  are 
sensible.  Keep  them  up  ! 

© 

When  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  State  of 
Nebraska  cannot  charge  freight  rates  on  local  traffic 
“  beyond  a  reasonable  limit  ”,  a  principle  of  great  im¬ 
portance  was  made  clear.  In  Nebraska,  as  in  most 
western  States,  the  railroads  derive  their  revenues 
from  local  traffic  and  interstate  traffic.  For  example, 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  Nebraska, 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  through  freight  are  carried 
across  Nebraska  soil.  Of  course  the  railroads  are  paid 
for  this  service  just  as  they  would  he  for  carrying 
freight  from  Omaha  to  Lincoln,  or  between  any  two 
towns  entirely  within  the  State.  Now  the  Supreme 
Court  lays  down  the  principle  that  a  State,  in  reduc¬ 
ing  rates,  must  consider  the  local  traffic  only.  No 
matter  what  its  income  from  through  freight  may  be, 
it  must  be  permitted  to  make  a  fair  profit  on  business 
entirely  within  the  State.  It  was  claimed  on  behalf 
of  the  Nebraska  law,  that  all  the  business  of  the  rail¬ 


roads  should  be  considered,  hut  the  court  rejects  this 
proposition,  and  limits  State  authority  entirely  to 
local  traffic.  In  many  States  like  Nebraska  and  Kan¬ 
sas,  the  purely  local  business  does  not  pay  large 
profits.  The  effect  of  this  decision  will  be  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  railroads,  and  will  severely  check  the 
efforts  of  western  shippers  to  obtain  fairer  rates. 

© 

Dairy  farmers  are  often  fond  of  saying  that  they 
do  not  need  fertilizers  because  they  buy  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  grain,  most  of  which  is  applied  to  the  land 
as  manure.  They  are  liable  to  deceive  themselves  in 
this.  Last  year,  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
fed  28  M  tons  of  grain  to  the  dairy  herd.  A  careful 
computation  showed  that  this  grain  brought  to  the 
farm  851  pounds  of  nitrogen,  640  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  only  214  pounds  of  potash.  All  the  ordinary 
grain  foods  are  low  in  potash,  and  that  element  is 
lacking  on  many  dairy  farms,  because  farmers,  for 
years,  have  concluded  that  the  purchased  grain  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  fertility  the  farm  required.  There  maj’ 
be  heavy  clays  where  the  natural  supplies  of  potash 
are  sufficient,  but  on  the  majority  of  dairy  farms,  we 
are  sure  that  it  would  he  good  economy  to  use,  at 
least  30  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  with  every  ton 
of  cow  manure — especially  where  potatoes  are  grown 
in  the  rotation. 

© 

Some  distrust  has  been  aroused  in  the  Pension  De¬ 
partment  over  the  excessive  number  of  widows  draw¬ 
ing  pensions  from  a  southern  pension  agency.  This 
agency  has  enrolled  about  37,000  invalids  and  18,000 
widows,  while  at  other  agencies,  the  usual  average  is 
from  four  to  five  invalids  to  one  widow.  A  favorile 
scheme  with  the  pension  sharks  is  to  draw  pensions 
for  alleged  soldiers’  widows,  and  to  keep  these  pensions 
going,  whether  the  fictitious  widows  die  or  not.  A 
case  is  reported  where  a  negro  woman  began  drawing 
a  pension  in  1869,  as  the  widow  of  a  soldier  to  whom 
she  had  never  been  married.  After  her  death,  the 
pension  was  regularly  drawn  bj’  another  negro  woman, 
and  was  finally  turned  over  to  still  another  negro 
woman,  who  drew  it  for  several  years  !  Another  war 
would  give  us  another  crop  of  pensioners.  Do  those 
who  so  freely  gave  themselves  to  their  country  get  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  millions  devoted  to  this  purpose? 

© 

Prof.  Phelps  discusses  two  interesting  feeding 
problems  on  page  260.  One  is  the  plan  of  feeding  no 
roughage  besides  ensilage.  A  mixture  of  ensilage, 
cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat  bran  is  about  the  simplest 
ration  that  can  he  made  up.  It  is  sensible,  too,  for 
the  coarse  wheat  bran  supplies  considerable  dry  hulk 
This  is  a  cheap  mixture,  and  has  been  used  by  some 
dairymen  with  success.  The  reverse  of  this  is  a  ration 
with  only  dry  corn  fodder  for  roughage.  Such  a  ration 
is  often  necessary,  though  never  fully  satisfactory.  It 
requires  wheat  bran,  oil  meal  and  other  laxative  grain 
foods  to  make  it  profitable.  Another  good  suggestion 
is  the  plan  of  having  two  grain  rations  ;  one,  called  a 
basal  ration,  may  be  fed  to  all  the  cows,  the  other, 
specially  rich  in  protein,  is  to  be  fed,  in  addition,  to 
those  cows  that  give  the  most  milk.  Thus  a  cow  giv¬ 
ing  more  than  10  quarts  of  milk  per  day  will  receive 
extra  food,  and  most  of  it  in  the  form  of  protein  or 
muscle-makers.  We  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
during  the  coming  season  about  the  profit  of  this 
method  of  feeding  grain. 

© 

Immense  quantities  of  butter  color  are  used  by 
American  dairymen.  The  best  coloring  matter  that  can 
be  used  is  that  taken  by  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cows  out 
of  pasture  grass  in  Summer  or  ensilage  in  Winter.  Sub¬ 
stitutes  are  needed,  however,  to  give  butter  the  color 
demanded  by  purchasers.  For  many  years,  the  chief 
substance  used  for  this  purpose  was  annatto,  which 
is  entirely  harmless,  and  which  established  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  color.  Within  recent  years,  however,  dealers 
have  begun  to  use  dyes  made  from  coal-tar  products. 
These  are  so  much  cheaper  than  the  annatto,  that  the 
trade  has  grown  to  immense  proportions.  The  argu¬ 
ment  with  buttermakers  for  using  this  coal  tar  is  that 
the  dyes  are  cheaper,  easily  matched,  and  that  they 
produce  an  even  tint.  This  is  all  that  can  be  claimed 
for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question 
that,  when  used  in  fair-sized  doses,  these  dyes  are 
poisonous,  and  would  cause  death.  It  may  be  said 
that  there  would  be  no  danger  in  using  the  small 
quantities  needed  to  give  butter  the  desired  color.  The 
sarnie  thing  might  be  said  of  borax,  salicylic  acid  or 
oth<er  drugs  which  are  used  in  milk  and  meat.  The 
danger  comes  in  selling  a  poison  without  marking  it 
as  such,  and  thus  giving  consumers  to  understand  that 
they  are  using  a  harmless  article.  Dealers  who  sell 
these  coal-tar  dyes  would  hardly  care  to  put  a  skull  and 
crossbones  on  their  bottles,  yet  if  some  child  or  careless 
person  were  to  get  hold  of  the  bottle  and  drink  from 
it,  the  result  would,  probably,  be  death.  These  coal- 
tar  dyes  are  poisonous  imitations  of  a  harmless  article. 


To  defend  their  use,  one  must  use  about  the  same 
arguments  that  were  used  by  the  oleomargarine 
people,  for  their  claims  for  favor  are  based  on  a  repu¬ 
tation  fairly  won  by  annatto.  They  should  be  sold  for 
what  they  are,  or  not  at  all,  and  consumers  should 
demand  that  manufacturers  clearly  state  whether 
they  use  these  dyes  or  not.  It  is  a  very  significant 
thing  that  Maj.  II.  A.  Alvord  of  the  dairy  division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  these  coal- 
tar  dyes  must  not  he  used  in  the  butter  which  is  sent 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  developing  our  export  trade. 
If  English  or  German  chemists  were  to  find  traces  of 
these  poisons  in  American  butter,  there  would  be  a 
worse  outcry  than  has  ever  been  made  over  salicylic 
acid,  borax  or  zinc.  Butter  colored  with  these  dyes, 
would  ruin  our  export  trade — at  least  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  not  dare  to  send  it  abroad  as  a 
sample  of  our  best  work.  It  is  a  fair  question  to> 
ask  why  Americans  should  be  expected  to  take  what 
our  dairy  authorities  would  not  send  to  England 
or  Germany  ? 

© 

At  this  writing,  war  with  Spain  seems  probable.. 
This  county  has  exhausted  every  possible  plan  by 
which  peace  could  be  honorably  preseiwed.  For 
months  past,  it  has  been  evident  that  Spain  cannot 
conquer  the  Cubans.  The  island,  outside  of  the  larger 
cities,  is  practically  a  desert.  Thousands  of  helpless 
women. and  children  have  been  starved,  and  inhuman¬ 
ities  almost  beyond  description  have  been  practiced.. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  United  States  as  a  civ¬ 
ilized  republic  cannot,  without  shame,  permit  such 
things  to  continue.  Our  Government  has  been  patient,, 
honorable  and  fair  in  its  dealings  with  Spain.  Pres¬ 
ident  McKinley  has  stamped  himself  as  a  statesman 
in  his  conduct  of  the  case,  and  has  commanded  uni¬ 
versal  admiration.  Cuba  must  be  free  !  Spain  must 
take  her  bloody  hand  off  the  island.  We  have  opened 
a  way  for  her  to  do  this  quietly,  honorably  and  peace- 
fully.  The  responsibility  for  the  horrors  of  war  now 
rests  with  Spain,  and  the  result  to  her  will  be  disas¬ 
trous — reducing  her  even  lower  than  at  present  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  hoped  that  war 
might  be  averted,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  taken  every  honorable  means, 
to  prevent  it. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“DEVILED  BUTTER.” 

Pray  what  is  “  Deviled  Butter”?  ’tis  a  name 
I  do  not  care  to  use  with  daily  bread, 

If  I  can  help  it,  for  the  devil’s  shame 
O’er  all  he  makes  or  touches  has  been  spread. 

What’s  Deviled  Butter?  You  have  seen  the  stuff 
That’s  traded  out  at  country  storea— ’twill  stand 
Until  so  strong  that  grocers  gray  and  tough 
Will  only  touch  it  with  their  nose  in  hand. 

Then  comes  the  devil  in  some  mortal  guise, 

And  buys  the  stuff  and  melts  it  o’er  the  fire— 

The  odor  rises  nearer  to  the  skies 
Than  he  who  works  the  fraud  can  e’er  aspire. 

Then,  after  roasting  it,  they  drop  the  fat 
On  ice  to  give  it  semblance  of  a  grain, 

And  then  to  heap  insult  on  top  of  that. 

With  aniline  the  filthy  stuff  they  stain. 

Then,  marked  “  Fresh  Creamery ’’—its  lying  face 
Made  up  by  human  devils— slyly  then— 

It  sneaks,  a  fraud,  into  the  market  place, 

To  live  upon  the  names  of  honest  men. 

Sour  grapes— an  acid  force  fate. 

Put  salt  on  the  story-teller’s  tale. 

The  windy  man  is  a  draught  animal. 

The  chemists  find  too  many  ptomaines. 

Where  does  milk  obtain  its  white  color  ? 

Get  the  sediment  out  of  your  sentiment. 

“  I  am  getting  down  to  basic  principles,”  said  the  slipper. 

Throwing  cold  water  on  some  men  only  makes  them  “  hot  ”. 

Did  you  ever  know- one  with  a  long  head  to  run  head  long  into 
danger  ? 

Ip  you  forget  to  color  the  butter,  and  it  comes  white— put  the 
color  in  the  salt. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  people  who  have  most  cheek  seldom 
offer  to  “turn  the  other.” 

Home  dairy  or  cheese  factory.  Which  will  pay  best  ?  See  John 
Gould’s  answer  on  page  261. 

Many  signs  of  a  good  cow  fail  in  a  “  dry  ”  time.  You  ought 
to  see  her  while  her  udder  is  at  work. 

We  never  before  had  so  much  complaint  about  trees  that  have 
been  girdled  by  mice  and  rabbits  as  this  year. 

Butter  averages  85  per  cent  of  pure  butter  fat.  The  remainder 
is  water,  salt  and  casein.  Thus  13.6  ounces  of  butter  fat  will 
make  a  pound  of  “  butter.” 

Another  evidence  of  the  extreme  earliness  of  the  season  was 
seen  in  one  of  the  city  parks,  where  the  lawn  mowers  were  started 
on  March  30.  The  grass  was  not  very  high,  but  about  rhe  height 
at  which  the  park  authorities  usually  begin  to  cut.  It  would 
make  a  fair  bite  for  a  hungry  cow. 

The  Klondike  idea  of  a  roof-garden  is  rather  different  from  that 
of  New  York.  According  to  a  recent  Government  bulletin,  the 
citizens  of  Kadiak  and  Wrangell  sow  beets,  radishes,  turnips, 
etc.,  upon  the  roofs  of  their  sod  houses,  where  such  crops  mature 
much  more  rapidly  than  upon  the  cold,  solid  earth. 

Reports  from  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Peninsula  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  (Delaware)  show  that  there  is  a  uniform  prospect 
for  full  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  all  parts  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  except  that  the  fruit  buds  are  ten  days  or  two  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  season,  hence  in  danger  of  injury  by  frosts. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Buttermilk  in  the  City.— Plenty  of  “  buttermilk  ” 

s  for  sale  at  restaurants,  street  stands  and  cqrts,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  ;  but  much  of  it  would  have  difficulty 
in  proving  an  honest  parentage.  At  the  restaurants 
and  hotels,  a  pretty  good  quality  of  buttermilk,  evi¬ 
dently  made  in  the  regular,  old-fashioned  way,  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  per  glass ;  but  most  of  that  from 
the  street  stands  and  carts  is  of  dubious  origin.  It  is 
said  to  be  made  from  sour  milk  churned  over,  and  its 
appearance  and  taste  certainly  bear  out  the  belief. 
But  one  mustn’t  expect  too  much  for  three  cents  a 
glass.  In  Summer,  there  are  numerous  two-wheeled 
carts  fitted  out  for  retailing  milk  by  the  glass.  They 
usually  sell  sweet  milk,  buttermilk  and  milk  shake. 
The  last  is  a  combination  of  milk  and  the  preferred 
flavor,  mixed  in  the  glass,  the  glass  then  being  fas¬ 
tened  firmly  into  a  machine  by  which,  by  means  of 
gearing,  it  is  whirled  rapidly  into  a  regular  emulsion. 
Sometimes,  when  the  milk  is  cold  and  the  flavor  fresh 
and  good,  this  milk  shake  is  very  refreshing,  but  often 
it  is  far  otherwise.  Buttermilk  is  better  than  sweet 
milk  as  a  thirst  quencher,  as  it  is  more  acid. 

X  X  X 

Milk  Cans  for  all  Purposes. — Our  artist  has  been 
making  observations  on  the  uses  to  which  milk  cans 
past  their  days  of  usefulness  in  their  original  vocation, 
are  put.  Fig.  117,  page  271,  tells  the  story.  The  bill¬ 
poster  finds  one  convenient  as  a  receptacle  for  his 
paste.  Perched  on  a  handcart,  it  serves  to  carry  water, 
or  with  a  row  of  small  holes  punched  around  the  bot¬ 
tom,  does  duty  as  a  sprinkler.  It  was  not  intended 
originally  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
water,  unless  in  a  diluted  form,  but  here  it  is  used  to 
catch  the  rainwater  from  the  spout.  Another  was 
used  in  lieu  of  a  flower  pot,  for  a  large  plant,  while 
still  another  was  a  receptable  for  garbage.  Probably 
old  milk  cans  find  their  greatest  use  in  the  city  along 
the  line  of  the  last-named  use  ;  they  are  used  for  coal 
ashes,  clam  and  oyster  shells,  old  papers  and  refuse  of 
every  kind.  One  was  in  use  in  heating  coal  tar,  being 
propped  upon  some  paving  stones,  and  having  a  fire 
under  it.  One  man  used  one  for  holding  chicken  feed, 
others  for  vegetables,  etc.  Many  of  these  cans  are 
lost  before  they  have  reached  a  condition  that  would 
warrant  their  being  diverted  from  their  intended  use. 
There  is  a  law  concerning  the  stealing  of  milk  cans, 
and  some  firms  make  a  business  of  looking  up  lost 
cans  and  restoring  them  to  their  owners. 

X  X  X 

City  Milk  Retailing. — The  larger  part  of  the  milk 
delivered  in  this  city  is  sold  in  bottles  at  eight  cents 
per  quart.  This  looks  like  a  big  margin  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  but  present  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  are  costly,  and  the  expense  of  aerating,  cooling, 
bottling,  etc.,  as  practiced  by  the  firms  that  supply 
the  choicest  milk,  is  considerable.  Still,  a  great  deal 
of  milk  is  sold  for  half  this  price,  largely  through  the 
small  groceries.  Many  of  these  sell  milk  by  measure, 
direct  from  the  cans,  the  buyer  carrying  it  home. 
These  grocers  can  do  this  at  a  very  small  margin,  as 
the  expense  is  light,  simply  measuring  out  the  milk. 
Large  numbers  of  these  grocers  have  signs  out  offer¬ 
ing  this  milk  at  four  cents,  and  I  have  seen  several  in 
the  Summer  offering  it  at  three  cents.  These  dealers 
are  of  great  help  to  the  poorer  classes,  who  could 
scarcely  afford  to  pay  the  higher  prices  of  the  regular 
dealers.  Many  of  these  grocers  also  sell  milk  by  the 
glass  for  two  or  three  cents,  and  there  are  some  places 
where  it  may  be  had  for  one  cent  per  glass.  The  much- 
talked-of  milk  syndicate  purposed  to  do  away  with 
these  dealers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
dealers  who  have  a  special  trade  who  get  much  more 
than  eight  cents  a  quart  for  their  milk,  but  these  are 
the  specialists  and  are  limited  in  number. 

X  X  X 

The  Milk  Syndicate. — Not  much  has  been  heard  of 
this  so-called  Milk  Trust  for  some  time.  When  The 
R.  N.-Y.  published  an  interview  with  its  representa¬ 
tive  last  Fall,  it  was  positively  asserted  that  its  rub¬ 
ber-tired  wagons  would  be  delivering  milk  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  this  city  by  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
Three  months  of  the  year  are  gone,  and  we  haven’t 
seen  them  yet,  though  I  have  been  assured  within  the 
past  two  weeks  that  the  service  would  begin  April  1. 
But  the  scheme  has  not  been  abandoned,  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  its  promoters  are  still  at  work 
trying  to  perfect  the  organization.  The  greatest 
obstacle,  so  far  as  the  city  end  of  the  business  is  con¬ 
cerned,  seems  to  be  in  the  difficulty  of  making  arrange¬ 
ments  with  such  firms  as  the  Bordens,  the  Anglo- 


Swiss  Co.,  and  others  of  this  character.  These  large 
concerns  have  complete  organizations,  with  every 
facility  for  carrying  on  an  immense  business  ;  in  short, 
as  one  dealer  expressed  it,  they  have  a  good  enough 
trust  of  their  own.  This  same  dealer  expressed  the 
belief  that  practically  the  entire  milk  business  would 
gradually  be  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  two 
or  three  of  these  large  firms,  and  that,  eventually, 
these  might  combine.  But  whatever  our  ideas  of 
the  merits  of  these  great  combinations,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  economy  of  distribution 
of  which  they  are  capable.  The  distribution  could  be 
much  more  economically  done  by  them  than  by  exist¬ 
ing  arrangements.  For  instance,  now  perhaps  20  milk 
wagons  drive  through  a  single  block,  and  20  drivers 
deliver  milk  at  a  single  apartment  house.  Under  the 
proposed  arrangement,  with  the  work  properly 
arranged,  a  single  wagon  only  would  be  needed 


A  CUBIC  FOOT  OF  BUTTER.  Fig.  115. 

through  any  given  street,  and  a  single  driver  could 
serve  the  BO,  40  or  50  families  in  a  single  tenement  as 
well  as,  or  even  better  than, they  are  served  by  the  score 
of  drivers  under  the  present  plan.  There  are  other 
advantages,  also,  but  the  economy  possible  is  obvious. 
Whether  this  economy  would  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  consumer,  the  producer,  or  both,  is  the  question. 

X  X  X 

The  Australian  Butter  Box  for  Exporters. — The 
prevailing  low  prices  of  butter  are  causing  an  increased 
interest  in  the  export  trade.  The  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  along  these  lines  during  the  past  year,  have  also 
attracted  attention  in  that  direction.  But  there  is 
considerable  to  learn  about  this  business.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  American  countries  and  the  West  In¬ 
dies  ought  to  be  good  customers  for  our  butter  ;  but 
the  complaint  is  made  that  our  butter  is  not  of  good 
quality.  As  one  correspondent  puts  it,  “  they  get 
cooking  butter  from  the  United  States,  and  table  but¬ 
ter  from  Europe.”  But  one  of  our  best  customers  for 
butter,  if  we  can  furnish  just  the  quality  required, 
and  then  convince  the  buyers  of  the  fact,  is  Great 
Britain.  Our  chief  competitors  in  that  market  have 


HOW  NOT  TO  PACK  BUTTER.  Fig.  116. 


been  Denmark  and  Australia.  The  former  has  fur¬ 
nished  butter  of  a  quality  that  tickled  John  Bull’s 
palate,  and  the  latter  country,  although  furnishing 
butter  about  the  quality  of  which  there  are  great  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion,  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  the  butter- 
makers  know  better  just  the  tastes  and  desires 
of  the  mother  country.  In  the  first  place,  the 
British  markets  require  a  butter  that  differs  some¬ 
what  from  that  required  by  our  markets.  It  should 
be  very  solid  and  waxy,  with  less  color  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  used  for  the  American  market,  but  absolutely 
uniform  in  color,  and  more  lightly  salted — about  one- 
half  ounce  to  the  pound.  The  Australians  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  package  that  pleases  the  English  market, 
and  the  fact  that  the  first  package  of  the  kind  was 
used  there,  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  Australian 
butter  box.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  in 


making  this  box  in  this  country.  It  seems  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  it  just  right  in  material  and  makeup,  but 
Yankee  ingenuity  is  bound  to  get  there  in  the  end.  In 
size,  the  box  must  be  12  x  12  x  12  inches,  inside  meas¬ 
ure.  This  must  contain  just  56  pounds  net  of  butter 
when  stripped  in  the  British  markets ;  to  do  this,  it 
is  said  that  it  must  contain  57  pounds  when  packed. 
The  sides  of  the  box  must  be  of  single  boards,  five- 
eighths  inch  thick,  firmly  nailed  together,  though 
dovetailing  together  would,  probably,  be  preferable. 
The  difficulty  has  been  to  get  suitable  wood  ;  it  must 
be  odorless,  white,  clean  and  free  from  any  tendency 
to  warp.  The  boxes  should  be  lined  with  the  best 
quality  of  parchment  paper  before  filling,  that  the 
butter  may  be  kept  perfectly,  and  so  that  it  may  be 
stripped  more  easily.  A  cube  of  stripped  butter  from 
one  of  these  boxes,  is  shown  at  Fig.  115,  reproduced 
from  the  New  York  Produce  Review.  The  English 
like  the  weight— 56  pounds— as  it  is  just  half  of  their 
hundredweight,  and  they  like  the  shape  because  it  is 
handy  for  retailers  to  cut  from. 

X  X  X 

Disgracefully  Packed  Butter.— At  Fig.  116,  is  re¬ 
produced  an  illustration  from  the  New  York  Produce 
Review  and  American  Creamery,  which  was  made 
from  a  photograph  of  part  of  a  shipment  of  24  tubs  of 
butter  received  by  a  wholesale  butter  house.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  any  buttermaker 
would  be  guilty  of  packing  butter  in  such  a  disrepu¬ 
table  fashion  ;  yet  the  photograph  reproduced  the  ap¬ 
pearance  exactly,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  packing  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  butter  came  from  a  well-known  Minne¬ 
sota  creamery,  that  is  shipping  50  to  60  tubs  per  week. 
The  lot  from  which  the  butter  shown  was  taken  con¬ 
sisted  of  24  tubs.  The  quality  was  pretty  good,  but 
there  was  a  great  variation  in  color ;  some  was  al¬ 
most  white,  some  colored  too  much,  and  as  the  Review 
man  puts  it,  “  both  kinds  were  packed  together,  much 
in  the  order  of  a  layer  cake,  and  of  just  about  as  much 
use  to  any  one  who  handles  fancy  butter.”  But 
worst  of  all  was  the  packing.  The  butter  was,  evi¬ 
dently,  thrown  in  haphazard,  the  top  pounded  down 
and  smoothed  off,  and  the  cavities  filled  up  with  brine 
to  make  up  for  the  weight.  The  tubs  were  of  regular 
size,  which  should  have  held  60  pounds  of  butter  each 
net,  but  actual  weighing  of  the  butter  showed  that 
they  fell  short  from  10  to  18  pounds  each.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the  butter  stripped,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  more  disreputable  looking  lot  than  this. 
It  seems  impossible  that  a  buttermaker  could  have 
been  in  his  right  mind  to  put  up  such  stuff.  Still 
plenty  of  goods  are  found  in  market  that  are  nearly 
as  deficient  in  one  way  and  another.  f.  ii.  v. 


Two  sudden  deaths  by  ptomaine  poisoning  recently 
occurred  in  New  York  upon  the  same  day  ;  one  case 
was  supposed  to  result  from  eating  fish,  the  other 
from  oysters.  The  ptomaines  are  animal  alkaloids, 
which  accompany  putrefaction,  and  to  this  class  of 
poisons  must  be  credited  the  serious  or  perhaps  fatal 
illness  sometimes  occurring  as  the  result  o  eating 
ice  cream,  old  cheese,  or  some  form  of  milk.  The 
Medical  Record  has  recorded  cases  of  milk  poisoning 
attributed  to  the  use  of  Pastern  ized  milk,  and  from 
this,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  milk  is  safe  as 
infants’  food  only  when  sterilized.  It  must  not  be 
inferred,  h.wever,  that  cases  of  poisoning  following 
the  use  of  some  special  article  of  food  are  always  the 
result  of  its  unwholesome  condition.  We  have  met 
several  cases  where  acute  poisoning  resulted  from 
eating  freshly-caught  bluefish  ;  one  case  where  any 
form  of  shellfish  caused  nausea,  profuse  perspiration, 
and  excessive  swelling  of  the  entire  body  ;  one  victim 
who  cannot  eat  strawberries  without  headache,  faint¬ 
ness,  and  the  appearance  of  swollen  red  blotches  all 
over  the  body,  and  another  who  is  made  seriously  ill 
by  the  ordinarily  wholesome  apple.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  homely  saying  that  what  is  one  man’s 
meat  is  another’s  poison. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  we  would  say  that  we  would  not  send 
money  in  advance  to  Geo.  W.  Murphy,  Quincy,  Ill.,  for  incu¬ 
bators.  Come  to  think  about  it,  we  would  not  send  him  money 
for  incubators  anyway. 

No  dairy  house  is  complete  in  its  equipments  without  a  supply 
of  parchment  butter  paper  for  wrapping  and  covering  butter 
packages.  It  can  be  secured  from  most  dairy  supply  houses,  but 
is  manufactured  by  A.  G.  Elliot  <fe  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They 
also  do  special  printing,  if  required. 

We  are  frequently  asked  for  the  name  and  address  of  a  New 
York  City  dairy  supply  house.  In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  we 
give  the  name  of  J.  S.  Biesecker,  59  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
Mr.  Biesecker  has  now  been  at  this  address  and  in  the  dairy  sup¬ 
ply  business  for  several  years.  From  a  modest  beginning  in  one 
corner  of  the  first  floor,  he  now  occupies  the  full  floor  and  base¬ 
ment.  He  deserves  the  success  he  has  made.  He  handles  only 
good  goods,  and  his  first  customers  are  sure  to  return  for  more 
goods.  We  are  glad  to  say  so  much  in  the  interests  of  both  Mr. 
Biesecker  and  those  dairymen  who  want  to  make  their  purchases 
in  New  York. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

An  economical  dessert,  known  as  hid¬ 
den  bread,  is  made  by  cutting  slices  of 
stale  bread  into  neat  pieces,  spreading 
with  fruit  jam,  and  putting  together 
like  a  sandwich.  These  jam  sandwiches 
are  then  dipped  in  a  batter  made  in  the 
proportion  of  one-half  cupful  of  milk  and 
one  teaspoon ful  of  flour  to  one  egg,  the 
whole  well  beaten  together.  After 
dipping  in  this,  the  bread  is  quickly 
fried  a  light  brown  on  both  sides,  trans- 
fei-red  to  a  hot  dish,  and  dusted  with 
powdered  sugar. 

* 

The  best  material  for  stiffening  wash 
silk,  laces,  and  other  thin  materials,  is 
gum-arabic  starch.  It  is  made  by  put¬ 
ting  one  ounce  of  gum  and  one  cupful  of 
cold  water  in  a  bottle  which  is  placed  in 
a  pan  of  water  and  kept  over  the  fire 
until  the  gum  is  dissolved.  The  gum  is 
then  sti'ained  through  a  piece  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  into  another  bottle,  and  allowed  to 
cool,  after  which  one-half  gill  of  alcohol 
is  added,  this  causing  it  to  keep  ready  fox- 
use.  For  lace,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
this  starch  in  a  small  cupful  of  water  is 
sufficient. 

* 

Among  the  wash  fabrics  offered  this 
Spring,  ax-e  a  great  many  percales,  print¬ 
ed  in  designs  similar  to  those  of  India 
silks.  The  colors  ax-e  very  pretty,  and 
this  fabric  makes  px-etty  frocks  for  school 
girls.  Percale  is  vei-y  strong,  and  wears 
well,  a  fact  that  has  made  it  popular  for 
boys’  shirtwaists.  Cotton  Bedford  cords 
make  good  material  for  school  frocks, 
having  enough  substance  to  be  warm  on 
damp  days,  when  a  starched  material 
will  lose  its  crispness.  Another  sub¬ 
stantial  cotton  stuff  is  called  worst- 
ette ;  it  is  made  in  mixed  weaves,  vei-y 
like  a  woolen  material,  and  is  pretty 
enough  to  make  vei-y  nice-looking  gowns. 
Galatea,  one  of  the  pi-ettiest  substantial 
linens,  is  shown  in  a  number  of  popular 
solid  colors.  It  is  very  pretty  when 
trimmed  with  white  cotton  bi-aid,  and  is 
specially  suitable  for  girls’  sailor  suits. 

* 

Well-known  women  in  the  great  cities, 
who  are  pi-ominent  either  socially  or 
professionally,  are  vex-y  often  called  upon 
for  aid  and  advice  by  young  women  who 
came  to  the  cities  in  the  hope  of  achiev¬ 
ing  some  special  ambition.  We  hear  of 
young  girls  who  come  to  New  York, 
secure  in  the  belief  that  they  possess 
talent  that  must  win  immediate  recog¬ 
nition,  without  friends,  fame,  or  money. 
Some  ax-e  would-be  musicians  or  elocu¬ 
tionists,  who  come  here  in  an  effort  to 
secure  instruction,  without  any  idea  as 
to  their  means  of  support.  Others  deem 
their  education  already  finished,  and  are 
ready  to  instruct  or  amuse  the  metropolis. 
When  they  find  themselves  isolated,  with 
no  prospects  of  money  or  fame,  they 
hold  the  stony-hearted  city  responsible 
for  their  state,  and  complain  of  the 
heartlessness  of  the  modern  Babylon. 
They  forget  that  the  gi-eat  cities  have 
their  choice  of  artists  from  home  and 
abroad,  whose  talents  are  not  a  matter 
of  experiment.  There  is  plenty  of  real 
kindliness  in  the  great  city,  but  every 
one  is  too  busy  to  hunt  up  the  novices. 
Let  the  aspirant  realize  with  what  she 
must  compete,  before  she  leaves  home 
security  for  the  uncertainties  of  the  city. 
If  she  must  come,  let  her  bring  some 
business  qualifications,  as  well  as  hex- 
real  or  fancied  talent.  One  is  astonished 
at  the  number  of  girls  who  come  to  New 
York  for  musical  studies,  with  little  or 
no  money,  and  a  vei-y  hazy  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  they  will  earn  both  in¬ 
struction  and  fame.  Unfortunately,  our 
cities  are  already  full  of  would-be  night¬ 
ingales,  and  there  are  many  disappointed 


ones.  It  is  well  to  remember  that,  while 
there  is  always  room  at  the  top,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  get  there  is  necessarily 
limited.  When  failure  comes,  it  cannot 
justly  be  credited  to  the  cold  indifference 
of  the  city. 

* 

What  a  variety  of  sandwiches  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  lunchboxes  carried  by  a 
group  of  school  children,  and  how  very 
unappetizing  many  of  them  are  !  There 
are  many  women  to  whom  a  sandwich 
means  only  pieces  of  awkwardly-sliced 
meat  placed  between  bread  ;  yet  surprise 
is  felt  when  the  small  luncli-eater  de- 
clai*es  that  he  “hates  sandwiches.”  If 
a  meat  filling  is  used,  it  is  much  im¬ 
proved  by  chopping  and  flavoring.  A 
little  tomato  or  salad  dressing  mixed 
through  the  meat,  just  sufficient  to  sea¬ 
son,  is  always  an  improvement.  Neither 
is  meat  a  necessity  for  filling  ;  cold  baked 
beans,  with  a  little  tomato  ketchup, 
make  a  savory  sandwich.  Raisins, 
chopped  and  seeded,  make  a  delicious 
combination  with  lightly-buttered  brown 
bread,  and  dates,  frpm  which  the  stones 
have  been  removed,  are  equally  desira¬ 
ble.  Canned  fruit,  fi-om  which  the  juice 
has  been  drained,  chopped  nuts,  and  sav¬ 
ory  combinations  of  fish  reduced  to  a 
paste,  are  all  desirable  for  this  use.  A 
lettuce  leaf  or  bit  of  water  cress  is  an 
improvement  in  many  sandwiches.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  make  some  of  the  left¬ 
overs  into  savory  sandwiches  for  lunch 
or  tea,  as  well  as  for  the  children’s 
school  lunch  ;  they  give  a  variety  to  the 
food,  and  are  a  means  of  utilizing  por¬ 
tions  too  small  to  make  up  any  regxxlar 
dish. 


TEMPER  OR  TbMPERAMENT  ? 

the  woman  with  nerves.  ■ 

A  subject  that  seems  to  interest  a  good 
many  of  our  readers  is  the  suffering  of 
the  nervous  temperament,  and  how  it 
may  be  controlled.  We  have  asked 
several  of  our  friends  what  advice  they 
would  give  (entirely  leaving  out  any 
medical  tx-eatment)  to  a  woman  who 
suffered  from  “  nerves”  and  the  sensitive 
irritability  that  such  a  condition  en¬ 
genders.  How  far  does  it  seem  possible 
to  control  this  trouble,  when  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  temperament  rather  than  bodily 
Tfiealth?  It  would  seem  that  a  perfectly 
healthy  person  has  no  right  to  worry 
and  indulge  in  nerves,  unless  she  is  per¬ 
sistently  overworked.  Lack  of  self-con¬ 
trol  is  a  prolific  source  of  this  trouble, 
and  it  undoubtedly  affects  the  bodily 
health. 

Change  Work  and  Scene. 

James  Freeman  Clarke  said,  “  I  do  not 
know  any  more  blessed  influence  for  one 
harassed  by  the  cares  of  business  or  the 
turmoil  of  difficult  duties,  than  the  im¬ 
mense  peace  of  Nature.”  Emerson  rep- 
resents  a  man  going  out  of  a  meeting  of 
excited  reformers,  and  the  stax-s  looking 
down  on  him  and  saying,  “  Why  so  hot, 
little  man  ?”  A  month  spent  among  the 
gx-eat  mountains  of  Colorado  and  the 
vast  regions  of  Arizona  would  be  likely 
to  quiet  the  nerves  of  most  of  us. 

Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  tempei-ament  and 
of  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Clarke’s  own 
nature  was  calm  and  untroubled.  I  have 
been  a  guest  at  his  house,  and  have  seen 
how  tranquil  and  full  of  quiet  was  his 
temperament,  even  thi*ough  troubles  and 


cares,  but  it  was  inborn  grace — and  good 
temper.  But  a  woman,  and  one  all 
nerves,  to  whom  the  falling  of  a  spoon 
or  fork  is  a  torture,  who  lives  all  the 
time  in  the  country  where  a  deadly  quiet 
is  broken  only  by  some  gossip  who  comes 
in  to  tell  her  that  she  is  terx-ibly  failing, 
and  didn’t  her  mother  die  just  about  her 
age  ?  Ah,  pity  her  !  No  books  or  flow¬ 
ers  can  still  those  nerves,  or  cure  that 
constant  ache  in  the  top  of  her  head ! 
Mrs.  Stowe  said  of  this  large  class  of 
nervous  people  who  need  wisdom  and 
lack  the  will  power  to  control  their 
nerves,  that  they  need  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  silence  towards  men  and  speech 
towards  God. 

In  the  country,  a  gi-eat  deal  of  blame 
must  fall  on  the  constant  indoor  life  that 
women  lead — its  monotony  and  isolation. 
I  have  myself  been  told  when  I  have 
spoken  of  getting  out  of  doors  in  bad 
weather,  “  Why,  I  am  sure  you  get  ex¬ 
ercise  enough  !”  Yes,  any  woman  who 
has  heavy  babies  to  lift,  and  cooking  to 
do  for  her  family,  gets  plenty  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  exercise;  but  it  is  not  the 
bracing  air  of  outdoors,  the  variety  that 
men  get,  if  only  drawing  wood  or  call¬ 
ing  at  the  blacksmith’s.  Many  argu¬ 
ments  ax-e  used  for  and  against  the  bicy¬ 
cle  for  nervous  people,  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  any  one  who  can  command 
a  gentle  hoi’se  and  saddle,  and  take  rides 
through  the  countx-y,  has  a  tonic  and 
nerve  restorer  not  to  be  despised.  But 
then,  wouldn’t  any  counti-y  woman  be 
supposed  to  be  wasting  her  time,  and 
thiDk  of  the  work  left  undone  in  her  ab¬ 
sence  ?  Ah  !  these  ruts ;  how  hard  they 
are  to  get  out  of  !  No  wonder  she  en- 
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EASTER  LADIES’  NOME  JOURNAL 

Enlarged  to  4$  pa^es— Handsomely  Illustrated 

Several  full-page  drawings — a  gallery  of  all  that  is  best  in  modern  illustration,  by 

Mrs.  Alice  Barber  Stephens 
W.  L.  Taylor,  Irving  R.  Wiles 

T.  de  Thulstrup,  and  others. 


THE  LAST  WEEK  IN  CHRIST’S  LIFE 

portrays  The  Man,  in  His  last  hours,  suffering  as  men  do. 
It  is  written  by  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.,  and  accompanied 
by  a  wonderfully  beautiful  drawing  by  W.  L.  Taylor. 

A  PAGE  OF  BABIES 

shows  a  particularly  fascinating  series  of  sweet  child 
faces  gathered  by  the  Journal  for  those  of  you  who  love 
to  look  at  them. 

A  CHARMING  LULLABY 

entitled  “Baby’s  Fairyland,”  appears  in  the 
Easter  number — both  words  and  music. 

Under  the  titles  of  “Musical  and  Art  Helps” 
many  practical  suggestions  are  given  each  month 


FOR  25  CENTS  WE  WILL  SEND  THE  LADIES’ 
HOME  JOURNAL  ON  TRIAL  FOR  THREE  MONTHS 

ALSO,  a  handsome  illustrated  booklet  containing  our 
Prospectus  for  1898,  with  portraits  of  famous  writers 
and  small  reproductions  of  some  of  the  illustrations 
that  arc  to  appear  in  the  Journal  in  future  numbers. 

$1.00  per  Year  10  cts.  a  Copy 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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vies  her  city  cousins  whose  fathers  and 
husbands  are  expected  to  provide  for 
them,  and  do  not  question  or  pout  when 
they  take  exercise  in  calling  or  shopping! 

A  perfect  change — city  to  country,  or 
country  to  city — will  often  divert  a  semi¬ 
invalid,  and  make  home  seem  brighter  on 
returning.  But  the  bodily  health  must 
be  of  the  first  consideration.  A  bath  is 
a  great  restorer,  rubbing  the  body  with 
a  coarse  towel  while  using  water  slightly 
warmed  at  first.  The  diet  should  be 
fish,  mutton  broth,  green  vegetables  and 
acid  fruits,  cocoa  and  milk,  plenty  of 
eggs  and  cream,  with  light  puddings, 
and  raw  oysters.  Thus  the  blood  is 
helped,  and  that  network  of  tingling 
nerves  strengthened.  Get  out  of  doors, 
suffering  one  ;  if  you  cannot  walk,  then 
drive,  and  divert  your  mind  with  the 
panorama  of  field  and  sky  and  tree  by 
the  wayside,  if  nothing  else.  Get  fresh, 
pure  air  into  the  lungs,  and  new  life 
into  the  overtaxed  nerves.  Avoid  stimu¬ 
lants  of  every  sort ;  they  are  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  Let  will  power  be  brought 
into  force  to  induce  quiet. 

Some  one  once  asked  me  what  to  do  to 
induce  sleep.  “  Read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  say  your  prayers,  lie  down  quietly, 
and  think  of  nothing.”  Sleeplessness 
wears  on  the  nerves,  and  one  would  bet¬ 
ter  not  begin  to  think  of  past  or  future 
worries  when  trying  to  woo  Nature’s 
sweet  restorer.  annie  l.  jack. 

Happiness  and  Occupation. 

A  happy,  sunshiny  disposition  is  one 
of  the  best  prophylactics  in  the  world, 
and  the  very  best  nerve  tonic  is  hap¬ 
piness.  This  is  true  from  earliest  child¬ 
hood.  The  nervous,  irritable  child  loses 
its  “  nerves  ”  and  ill-temper  the  moment 
it  is  made  happy,  and  every  mother 
knows  that  a  child  is  rendered  happy,  by 
being  busied  in  some  pleasant  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  tired,  overworked  woman  for¬ 
gets  her  weariness  when  some  good  news 
comes  to  her,  or  when  a  cheery  friend 
happens  in  to  chat  with  her.  Often  the 
best  thing  a  physician  does  for  his  patient 
is  to  bring  his  strong  presence  and  cheer¬ 
ing  words  to  the  invalid.  Sometimes  the 
tediousness  of  a  long  street-car  ride  is 
overcome  by  observing  the  faces  of  those 
who  come  and  go.  The  observations 
made  lead  me  to  say  that  there  are  too 
many  tired  faces,  too  many  careworn  ex¬ 
pressions,  too  many  brows  wearing  deep 
lines,  all  expressive  of  a  weariness  that 
should  be  overcome.  But  that  is  the 
question :  How  may  these  overtaxed 
nerves  be  toned  up  to  their  proper  ten¬ 
sion  ?  How  may  these  tired  women  be 
made  to  feel  an  exuberance  of  spirits  ? 

An  old-time  form  of  punishment  in  the 
schools,  was  to  have  the  unruly  boy  or 
girl  stand  on  one  foot,  or  hold  out  one 
or  both  arms.  These  mistreated  mem¬ 
bers,  in  a  very  short  time,  became  over¬ 
worked,  tired  out,  unbearably  fatigued. 
The  same  legs  or  arms  could  have 
given  off  10  or,  perhaps  100  times  as 
much  nervous  energy  with  little  or  no 
fatigue  if  they  had  been  free  to  move 
promiscuously  or  pleasurably.  Just  so  is 
it  with  tired  women  ;  they  are  burdened, 
or  burden  themselves,  with  too  severe 
devotion  to  a  certain  routine  of  work ; 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same 
duties  entails  a  monotonous  line  of  work 
which  calls  into  action  the  same  set  of 
nerves,  until,  in  the  nervous  system,  is 
engendered  a  state  of  fatigue  comparable 
with  the  unruly  schoolboy’s  tired  legs 
or  arms. 

The  panacea,  therefore,  for  the  ner¬ 
vous,  the  tired-out  women,  is  not  that 
they  need  to  do  less  work,  but  that  they 
introduce  more  variety  into  their  lives. 
Let  them  enlarge  their  “sphere”;  let 
them  become  interested  in  something  be¬ 
sides  the  daily  round  of  duties.  There 
are  thousands  of  avenues  which  the 
tired  woman  may  enter  and  find,  if  not 
the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  or  the 
fabled  elixir  of  life,  yet  the  truest  nerve 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


tonic  that  can  be  found.  Life  seems  im¬ 
measurably  more  important  and  precious 
to  one  who  is  interested  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  some  good  cause.  Let  the  “  tired 
woman  ”  look  about  her,  and  see  what 
she  can  do  to  help  on  the  upward  trend 
of  progress.  Is  everything  perfect  in  her 
neighborhood?  Is  there  no  one  whom 
she  can  help  ?  Are  there  no  evils  which 
she  can  help  to  overcome  ?  If  she  can¬ 
not  work  alone,  can  she  not  associate 
herself  with  other  women  to  accomplish 
some  good  ?  Many  reforms  are  brought 
about  by  organizations  of  women,  and 
rural  districts  should  not  lag  in  the  rear. 
Study  something  !  Let  the  nervous 
woman  open  her  eyes  to  some  of  the 
existing  evils  ;  let  her  take  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  doing  something  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good,  and  she  will  find  that  her 
nervousness,  like  the  unruly  schoolboy’s 
overtaxed  limbs,  was  due  to  an  unwise, 
continuous  use  of  a  limited  number  of 
muscles  and  nerves. 

MRS.  W.  A  KELLERMAN. 

Cheerfulness  and  Repose. 

To  my  mind,  no  word  in  our  language 
is  so  well  worn,  or  so  often  misapplied, 
as  that  of  nervousness.  Some  one  has 
very  wisely  said,  “  Nervousness  is  the 
verbal  camel  which  must  carry  on  its 
back  multitudinous  bales  of  diverse 
material.”  A  good  deal  of  nervousness 
is  due  to  overwork,  poor  general  health, 
and  the  indulgence  of  ill  temper.  Being 
of  an  exceedingly  nervous  temperament 
myself,  I  presume  I  may  speak  advisedly 
on  the  subject.  A  nervous  woman  should 
never  overwork  herself,  should  cultivate 
a  reposeful  manner,  and  take  all  rest 
possible.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  cheer¬ 
ful  company,  and  light,  nourishing  food 
will  all  be  found  conducive  to  good 
health  which  will  enable  any  woman  to 
overcome  nervousness.  Self  control,  both 
in  the  little  daily  annoyances  of  life,  and 
the  thoughts,  must  be  exercised,  and 
will  do  more  than  any  one  thing  to  cure 
this  trouble.  One  of  the  first  things  I 
learned  in  my  endeavor  to  cease  to  be  a 
nervous  woman,  was  never  to  worry  or 
think  of  anything  unpleasant.  For  the 
kitchen,  I  left  the  kitchen  mishaps  and 
trials  ;  the  same  with  the  nursery  and 
other  places,  and  I  soon  found  great  re¬ 
lief  in  so  doing.  A  walk  in  the  woods, 
the  reading  of  a  cheerful  book,  and  best 
of  all,  the  frequent  appeal  to  Heaven  for 
help,  will  be  found  powerful  aids  in  the 
struggle  for  victory.  If  the  nervousness 
is,  as  you  say,  a  matter  of  temperament 
rather  than  bad  health,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  not  be  controlled. 

ELIZA  R.  PARKER. 


FOR  LESSENING  LABOR. 

In  making  jelly,  wring  the  bag  from 
clear  water,  put  into  a  colander,  and  set 
the  colander  over  an  earthen  jar  of  the 
proper  size.  Turn  the  fruit  into  the 
bag,  and  all  that  runs  out  will  pass  into 
the  lower  receptacle,  while  the  bag  may 
be  twisted  and  squeezed,  and  the  juice 
extracted  at  once. 

A  short  apron  with  huge  pockets  for 
clothespins  is  very  convenient,  saving 
the  walk  back  and  forth  and  avoiding 
any  need  for  carrying  them  in  hands  and 
mouth.  When  hung  up,  the  apron  may 
hold  the  line  and  cloth  for  wiping  it. 

In  the  Summer,  when  sprinkled  clothes 
are  likely  to  mildew,  use  hot  water,  and 
iron  at  once.  We  have  set  a  basket  of 
clothes  sprinkled  in  hot  water  over  a 
steaming  kettle,  and  ironed  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  taking  the  rolls  from  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  first. 


The  Index  to  lamps  and  the 
chimneys  for  them  will  save 
you  money  and  trouble. 

We  want  you  to  have  it. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 

FOK  SALK. — Farms  and  farm  lands  In  Morrison 
Co.,  Minn.  Wanted  money  to  loan  on  farm  security. 
Lyman  Signor.  Clerk  Hist.  Court.  Little  Falls,  Minn 


Buying  Dress  Fabrics  at  this  Store 

whether  one  buys  them  across  a  counter,  or  through  the  mails, 
gives  positive  safety  on  at  least  two  points  : 

First,  that  the  style  is  nesv,  carefully  selected,  and  correct.  If  it’s 
an  old  style  still  in  favor,  we’ll  tell  you  so,  and  make  the  price  right. 
Second,  that  the  fabric  is  precisely  what  we  say  it  is.  We  don't 

take  the  manufacturer’s  word  for 
anything.  Widths  are  by  our  yard¬ 
stick,  not  by  a  mill  ticket.  If  we  say 
that  a  color  is  fast,  it  is  fast,  for 
before  we  say  that  it  is,  we  have 
boiled  it  and  treated  it  with  chemi¬ 
cals  to  test  it.  All  wool  means  all 
wool, — not  even  a  tenth  part  cotton. 
Same  way  with  all-linen  and  all-silk. 

Whatever  else  our  news-letters 
may  be,  they  are  truthful.  They  may 
not  always  interest  you,  but  you  will  learn  to  always  believe  them. 

We  are  having  a  tremendous  run  just  now  on  our  Cotton  Fabrics. 
It  is  probably  the  largest  assortment  ever  gotten  together  in  one 
store.  Cotton  dress  stuffs  are  very  good  things  to  test  a  store  with. 
They  are  cheap, — big  assortments  don’t  cost*  much,  so  the  question 
of  leadership  comes  down  to  the  three  points  of 


Styles,  Qualities,  and  Prices 

We’d  like  you  to  test  our  leadership  on  exactly  those  points.  It’s 
impossible  to  give  any  description  in  such  an  immense  variety  as  this, 
but  here  are  some  hints  of  kinds  and  prices,  and  samples  will  do  the  rest 


Printed  Ombr6  Striped  Lawns  at  8c. 
Printed  Spiral  Striped  Lawns,  at  8c. 
Printed  Lawns,  at  10c. 

Printed  Striped  Organdies,  at  10c. 
Printed  Dimities,  at  12>£c. 

Printed  Madras  Cloth,  at  12%c. 

Fine  Printed  Organdies,  at  15c.,  17e.,  25c. 
Printed  Batiste,  at  12%c. 

Scotch  Cheviot,  at  35c. 

Scotch  Madras,  at  35c. 

Scotch  Ginghams,  at  18c.  to  31c. 
American  Ginghams,  at  6}£c.  to  25c. 

Silk  and  Wool  Plaid  Madras,  at  45c. 


Cheviots,  at  10c.  to  25c. 

Madras,  at  12J^c.  to  25c. 

Galatea,  Striped  or  Plain,  at  35c. 

French  Printed  Organdie  Lisse,  at  35c. 
French  Printed  Mousseline  Carreaux, 
at  35c. 

French  Printed  Organdie  Raye,  at  37 %c. 
French  Printed  Grenadine  Carreaux,  at 
37>^c. 

French  Printed  Plumetes,  at  45c. 

French  Printed  Piques,  at  50c. 

Irish  Printed  Dimities,  at  25c. 

Irish  Printed  Linen  Lawns,  at  25c. 

Silk  and  Cotton  Mousseline  de  Soie,  at  50e. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  159  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


VICTORIES _ >• 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHESf~AWARDS— NTbraska~Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 
DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 

AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum¬ 
bus, ^a.,  1888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. _ 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6  DIPLOMAS-World’s  Colum- 
bian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon¬ 
don,  Canada,  1893. _ 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas — Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  ’94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Ranges  Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

CTT" Ranee  illustrated  is  sold  ouly  from  our  own  wagons  at  a 
uniform  price  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  — will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  18G4.  Paid-up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  TORONTO,  CANADA,  and  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

8WWe  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
Wiequaled  KOMK  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE! 

By  selling  Raker’s  Teas  among  your 
neighbors,  a  total  of  100  lbs. 
for  Bicycle;  50  lbs.  for 
Waltham  Gold  Watch;  io 
lbs.  for  Crescent  Camera. 
Express  prepaid.  Write  for 
Catalogue. 

W.  G.  BAKER,  Dept.  52  Springfield,  Mass. 


SEND  FOR  A  BICYCLE 

High  Crude  ’PS  Models,  $14  to  $40. 
CREAT  CLEARINC  SALE  of  ’97  and  >90 

models,  best  makes,  $9.75  to  $18.  Sent  on 
approval  without  a  cent  payment.  Free  use 
of  wheel  to  our  agents.  Write  for  our  new 
plan  “How  to  Karri  u  Bicycle”  and  make 
money.  SPECIAL  THIS  WEEK-10  high 
grade  ’97  models  (slightly  shopworn),  $10.75 
each.  “Wandering*  Awheel,”  a  souvenir 
book  of  art,  FREE  for  stamp  while  they  lost. 

MKAI)  CYCLE  CO..  293  Avenue  K..  Chicago 


for  Men,  Women,  Gir 
|&Boys.  Complete  lin 
I  All  brand  new  model 
$75  <0akwood’  for  $32.1 
- - —  - - —  $60  ‘Arlington*  44  $24.1 

Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D. with  privilege  to  examine.  Bt 
direct  from  manufacturers, save  agents  &  dealers  prod 

Kree’  CASH  BUYERS’  UNIO!' 
W.  \  unliuren  Street,  15.346,  Chicago,  111 


Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Phllosophv  of  Variation;  the 
Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
Means  by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants. 
Cloth . f . $1 
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LIVE  STOCK? 

AND  DAIRY. 


W hen  a  spot  of  tin  is  rusted  or  broken 
off  a  milk  can,  the  soft  iron  beneath  it 
gives  just  the  needed  place  for  germs  and 
decayed  matter,  because  it  is  harder  to 
scour  them  out  of  the  iron.  The  sooner 
cans  are  rinsed  after  the  milk  is  poured 
out,  the  better.  Lukewarm  water  is  best 
for  this  rinsing.  Cold  water  does  not 
unite  with  the  milk  readily,  while  very 
hot  water  may  cause  the  milk  to  “  cook 
on”  by  coagulating  the  albumin.  Then 
wash  in  hot  water  with  soap  or  alkali, 
rinse  and,  if  possible,  steam  from  one  to 
two  minutes.  Then  sun  for  several  hours. 
Handled  in  this  way,  a  can  will  never 
become  a  boarding  house  for  bacteria. 


At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  every  cow  in  the  herd  was  tested 
carefully  with  records  for  a  complete 
year.  The  result  shows  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  cows  fed  on  equal  amounts  of 
food.  The  best  cow  gave  8,303  pounds 
of  milk,  and  the  poorest  cow  only  4,413 
pounds.  The  best  cow  produced  fat 
equal  to  405  pounds  of  butter,  and  the 
poorest  cow  202  pounds.  Here  is  a  state¬ 
ment  that  will  interest  all : 

At  le.  At3e.  Cost 
per  lb.  perqt.  Feed. 

Value  of  milk  of  best  cow . $83.03  $114.26  $42.34 

Value  of  milk  of  poorest  cow..  44.13  60.74  42. 34 

Value  of  milk  of  average  cow.  63.14  86  89  42.34 

What  a  margin  between  the  best  and  the 

poorest !  One  paid  a  little  profit,  even 

with  milk  at  two  cents  a  quart ;  the 

other  hardly  paid  for  her  food,  to  say 

nothing  of  other  expenses.  Here  is  a 

clear  case  of  robber  cow,  and  there  are 

thousands  like  her. 


Wisconsin  is  the  original  home  of  the 
Babcock  test,  which  is  said  to  have 
earned  enough  for  dairymen  to  pay  twice 
over  the  cost  of  all  the  American  exper¬ 
iment  stations  up  to  date.  Of  course, 
then,  all  dairymen  in  Wisconsin  receive 
benefit  from  the  test  ?  Hardly.  Out  of 
2,837  creamery  patrons  interviewed  by 
the  station,  only  21  own  testers.  Ten 
factories  out  of  104  had  no  tests.  Only 
229  patrons  had  their  milk  tested  at  the 
94  factories  where  public  tests  were 
made.  In  one  of  these  factories,  the 
lowest  milk  test  was  2.6  per  cent,  the 
highest  5  per  cent,  and  the  average  3.2 
per  cent.  Suppose  the  milk  at  such  a 
factory  is  “  pooled,”  that  is,  the  maker 
pays  a  fixed  rate  per  100  pounds  to  all 
patrons  !  What  a  present  the  five  per 
cent  man  makes  to  the  2.6  per  cent  man  ! 
The  Babcock  test  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  show  Mr.  Five  Per  Cent  how  benev¬ 
olent  he  is. 


With  wild  animals  or  animals  like  the 
horse,  sheep,  or  pig,  that  have  not  been 
bred  or  handled  for  dairy  purposes, 
females  secrete  only  milk  enough  to 
nourish  the  young.  At  maternity,  the 
blood  that  went  to  nourish  the  fetus  is 
turned  to  the  arteries  of  the  udder.  The 
pressure  of  this  blood  is  what  stimulates 
the  secreting  cells  to  great  activity. 
They  first  produce  “colostrum”,  and 
afterwards,  normal  milk.  In  the  virgin 
or  “  dry  ”  animal,  the  udder  contains  no 
true  milk,  but  a  watery  and  salty  fluid. 
In  many  cases,  a  systematic  “milking 
out”  of  this  fluid,  or  rubbing  the  udder, 
wfill  induce  the  secretion  of  milk,  even 
in  a  virgin  animal.  The  old-time  wild 
cow  gave  only  milk  enough  to  nourish 
her  calf.  Her  modern  descendant  gives 
8,000  pounds  per  year,  with  a  milk  flow 
lasting  through  10  months.  This  increase 
is  due  to  domestication,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  better  development  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  udder. 

We  often  speak  of  sows  as  “  good 
milkers,”  and  some  enthusiastic  swine 
breeders  have  claimed  that  a  good  sow 
will  give  as  much  milk  as  a  cow.  At  the 
Wisconsin  Station,  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry 
obtained  the  weight  of  a  sow’s  milk  by 
weighing  the  little  pigs  before  and  after 
they  suckled  the  sow.  The  increase  in 
weight  represented  the  weight  of  the 


sow’s  milk.  In  this  way,  it  was  found 
that  four  sows  averaged  about  five 
pounds  of  milk  per  day — one  sow  giving 
over  8 %  pounds  in  one  day.  As  to  the 
composition  of  sow’s  milk,  Prof.  Woll 
found  as  an  average  of  seven  samples, 
7.06  per  cent  fat,  6.20  per  cent  casein, 
4.75  per  cent  milk  sugar,  with  over  19 
per  cent  total  solids.  This  is  much  rich¬ 
er  in  fat  and  total  solids  than  average 
cow’s  milk,  though  lower  in  milk  sugar. 
A  fair-sized  sow  will  make  over  one- 
third  of  a  pound  of  butter  fat  per  day  ! 
If  the  sow’s  milking  qualities  were  de¬ 
veloped  by  breeder  and  feeder  as  care¬ 
fully  as  those  of  the  Jersey  cow,  she 
might  even  take  rank  as  a  dairy  animal  ! 

Speaking  of  milking  machines,  there 
will  not  be  many  of  our  readers  who 
will  care  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
four-legged  machine  shown  on  our  first 
page.  This  pig  is  having  a  glorious  good 
time,  and  the  old  cow  herself  isn't  find¬ 
ing  any  fault  with  life.  The  farmer  has 
the  worst  end  of  the  bargain.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  said  to  be  not  uncommon. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  says  : 

We  have  had  both  pigs  and  lambs  suck  cows. 

I  have  seen  cows  lying  down  and  pigs  sucking, 
and  the  cow  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  We  have  raised 
pet  lambs,  and  suckled  them  on  some  low-down, 
gentle  cow,  and  had  them  get  so  used  to  it,  on 
both  sides,  that  the  lamb  would  help  itself,  even 
when  it  got  to  be  pretty  nearly  grown. 

At  the  Vermont  State  Fair,  several  years 
ago,  two  lambs  were  exhibited  which 
sucked  a  young  Jersey  heifer — causing 
much  interest  and  comment.  The  cow 
is  a  motherly  animal,  but  she  ought  to 
let  the  children  in  the  house  come  first, 
and  let  the  pig  wait  for  the  skim-milk. 
Young  pigs  are  smart,  and  they  would, 
probably, learn  such  bad  habits  as  quickly 
as  any  other  farm  animal. 

It  seems  that  English  milk  producers 
have  troubles  of  their  own.  In  Derby¬ 
shire,  the  dairy  farmers  recently  met 
and  agreed  to  start  a  bounty  system  to 
regulate  the  supply.  According  to  the 
Mark  Lane  Express : 

The  scheme  is  an  arrangement  by  which  each 
tenant  farmer  will  contribute  to  a  fund  the  sum 
of  one  shilling  per  annum  for  each  milch  cow 
that  he  keeps,  that  his  landlord  will  be  asked 
to  take  the  same  course,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence,  there  will  be  a  fund  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  as  a  bounty  on  milk.  Each  member  is  re¬ 
quired  to  bind  himself  not  to  sell  his  new  milk  at 
a  less  price  than  14  pence  per  barn  gallon  of  17 
pints  during  the  Summer,  and  19  pence  for  the 
same  quantity  during  the  Winter. 

The  fund  obtained  from  the  shilling  tax 
will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  help  take  care  of  the  surplus 
milk.  While  the  theory  of  such  attempts 
at  cooperation  is  perfect,  the  practice 
usually  fails,  for  the  reason  that  farmers 
are  not  able  or  willing  to  hold  together 
when  there  is  a  prospect  of  temporary 
loss  by  doing  so.  Denmark  and  Sweden 
seem  to  be  the  countries  where  real 
cooperation  among  dairy  farmers  is 
possible. 

THE  USE  OF 

Thatcher’s  Orange 
Butter  Color 

conveys  no  terror  to  the  public,  no 
dread  of  the  courts,  no  fear  of 
legislation,  no  doubt  of  the  market, 
contains  no  Coal  Tar.  It  is  purely 
vegetable  and  harmless. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CD., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


SADLER’S  COB  FETTER 

Is  warranted  to  make  the  worst 
kicking  cow  gentle  to  milk  in  two 
days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  nervous  heifers. 
Agents  wanted  in  everytown.  Illus¬ 
trated  circulars  sent  free.  Address 

*T-T~ .  A— 

Warren,  Trumbull  County’,  O 


SLM,  aTCIS 

your  business,  write 

Co.  Adrian,  Mich.. 


MACHINES 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.  Martinsville  .0. 


SLEPT  LIKE  A  CHILD. 


Gained  Twenty-Seven  Pounds  in  Four 
Weeks-  The  Story  of  a  Soldier, 

From  the  Transcript,  Peoria,  III. 


No  man  is  better  known  and  liked  in  that  rich 
tier  of  Illinois  counties,  of  which  Peoria  is  the 
centre,  than  genial  Chester  S.  Harrington,  of 
Princeville,  III.  For  many  years  Mr.  Harrington 
has  traveled  through  the  country  on  profitable 
journeys  as  an  itinerant  merchant,  and  every¬ 
where  he  goes  he  is  given  a  hearty  welcome  by 
the  people  who  depend  upon  his  visits  for  the 
purchase  of  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the 
luxuries,  of  life. 

Mr.  Harrington  is  a  veteran  of  the  war,  and 
from  this  fact  is  made  the  remarkable  experience 
which  he  related  at  the  Transcript  office  recently’. 
His  story,  telling  of  the  evils  of  which  the  Civil 
War  was  but  the  beginning  in  his  own,  and  in 
thousands  of  other  cases,  was  as  follows  : 

“  I  served  three  years  in  the  124th  Illinois,  en¬ 
listing  at  Kewanee,  Ill.  I  was  in  Libby  Prison, 
and  suffered,  like  many  another  Northern  soldier. 
Until  recently  I  was  a  member  of  the  Princeville 
Post,  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

“The  strain  of  army  life  did  its  work  in  under¬ 
mining  my  health,  although  the  collapse  did  not 
come  for  years.  For  some  time  I  suffered  from 
general  debility’  and  nervousness,  so  badly  that  I 
could  not  sleep.  For  fifteen  years  my  sleep  was 
completely  broken  up.  Indigestion  resulted,  and 
my  misery  increased.  My  eyes  began  to  fall,  and 
as  my  body  lost  vitality,  my  mind  seemed  to  give 
way  also.  I  could  scarcely  remember  events  that 
happened  but  a  few  weeks  before. 

“  For  two  years  I  was  unfitted  for  business.  I 
was  just  able  to  creep  around  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  time,  and  there  were  times  when  I 
could  not  get  up  at  all.  My  brother  is  a  doctor, 
but  all  his  efforts  to  help  me  failed  to  give  me 
any  relief. 

“I  tried  a  number  of  remedies,  without  avail. 
Finally,  having  read  articles  regarding  cures  that 
had  been  effected  by  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People,  I  decided  to  try  them.  That  was  in 
1896.  I  bought  a  box  and  took  the  pills  according 


to  irstructions.  Just  four  days  later  I  had  the 
happiest  hours  I  had  known  for  years.  That 
night  I  went  to  sleep  easily  and  slept  soundly  as  a 
child,  and  awoke  refreshed.  Three  or  four  weeks 
after  beginning  the  treatment,  when  I  had  taken 
four  boxes  of  the  pills,  I  found  I  had  increased  in 
weight,  from  119  pounds  to  146  pounds.  This 
greatly  surprised  my  friends,  who  thought  my 
case  was  a  hopeless  one.  I  began  my  work  on 
the  road  again,  and  have  continued  it  right  along 
ever  since  in  excellent  health. 

“  Let  me  tell  you  a  remarkable  thing  that  was 
a  side  issue,  but  a  valuable  gain  to  me.  I  found 
that  while  I  was  taking  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills, 
I  had  been  cured  of  the  smoking  habit,  which 
had  been  formed  when  I  was  a  boy,  six  years  old, 
and  which  had  clung  to  me  all  these  years.  The 
craving  for  tobacco  left  me,  and  I  have  never  ex¬ 
perienced  it  since.  I  have  recommended  the 
pills  to  many.” 

(Signed)  Chester  S.  Harrington. 

Chester  S.  Harrington,  being  duly  sworn,  de 
poses  and  says,  that  the  matters  contained  in  the 
above  statement  by  him  signed  are  true. 

Chester  S.  Harrington. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary 
public,  this  15th  day  of  July,  1897. 

Lincoln  M.  Coy,  Notary  Public. 

All  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves 
are  contained,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  They  are  also 
a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such 
as  suppressions,  irregularities  and  all  forms  of 
weakness.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork 
or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk) 
at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. — Adv. 


Perfect  Farm  Fence.1 


Made  of  best  doubly 

_ _ _  j  annealed  galvanized 

steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom  wires  No.  9.  All  other 
wires  No.ll.  \Ve  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  in  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market— lienee  more 
strength  and  durability.  Our* 

I  nnn  If  nnF(entire|y  new  feature, | 

LUU|i  IVI1U I  patented),  provides 
perfect  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  it  tight,  at  all  temper¬ 
atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  eacli 
foot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 


spring  ii 

GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop 


;  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 


same  as  placing  one  coil  of  a  spiral  s 

length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GREA _ _ _ r 

Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  oult  loop  knot. 

It  is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them.  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa 
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FENCE  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

Steel  Gates,  Posts  and  Rail.  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence  witn  or  without  lower  cubic  barbed.  Cablea 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St..  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


FENCE  YOUR  FARM 

With  a  Good  Fenco  Cheaply. 


THE  ADVANCE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

whlcliis  sold  direct  to  the  farmer, freight  paid, we  believe 
to  be  the  best  fence  made  for  the  money.  Our  plan  of 
selli rig  saves  the  farmers  the  dealer’s  profit  anabrings 
the  fence  to  a  price  that  beats  the  hand  fence  machine 
both  for  cheapness  and  quality  of  fence.  A  continuous 
fence;  all  tie  wires  being  interwoven— no  loose  ends; 
tie  wires  can’t  slip.  Prices  way  down.  Send  for  our 
new  circulars  and  extra  special  discount  to  farmers. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  9  Old  St.  Peoria,  Ill. 


THIS  WAR  TALK 

caused  by  Cuban  troubles  calls  attention  to  our  public 
defenses.  Sav,  are  your  crops  and  pasture  lots  well 
fortified  1  Send  us  measurements  and  get  our ’98 
prices.  See  our  ad.  in  next  issue. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 

Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

Get  hisnewcatalogne.  It 

tells  all  about  The  Best 

Farm  Fence  Made.  '"--I 12  S 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


Actual.... 
Experience 


clearly  demonstrates 
that  a  light,  soft  up¬ 
right  in  a  wire  fence 

is  A  FAILURE. 

Retterlook  them  over 
carefully  and 

Buy  onethat  will 
not  disappoint 
you . 

Lamb  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich . 


Time  Slacks 

all  wire  fences 

But  man  can  tighten  the  Ku  chan  an 
Fence  in  five  minutes.  It  has  a  chain 
tension  and  stiff  oak  stay  made  so  that 
me  wire  can  be  loosened  or  tightened  at 
a  time,  through  entire  fence.  Can  always 
be  kept  same  as  new.  Horses  and  cattle  cannot  press  it  out  of 
shape  by  reaching  over  it.  Nor  hogs  cannot  bend  stay  and  lift 
lower  wires  and  go  under.  Afft».  wanted.  Catalog  for  stamp. 

BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.  Boxl3,  Smithville,  Ohio. 


•  Don’t  Buy  a  Gold  Brick  • 

•  in  the  form  of  a  hand  machine  for  making* 

•  woven  wire  fence.  You  never  saw,  and  you  never  will* 

•  «ee  a  good  fence  made  in  that  way.  Buy  the  reliable  * 


•  Keystone  woven  wire  Fence • 

•  and  you  will  have  the  best  fence  that  can  be  made  from® 

•  wire  or  anything  else.  It's  cheap,  when  you  consider  its* 

•  life  and  its  quality.  Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from* 

#us.  We  pay  the  freight.  Free  circulars.  * 

*KEYST0NE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  Co.  10RushSt.Peoria,IH.  * 
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TO  WHAT  BASE  USES  DO  THESE  MILK  CANS  FALL.  Fig.  117.  See  Page  267. 


CARING  FOR  THE  CALF. 

A  well-born  calf  needs  no  finger  to 
teach  it  to  drink,  neither  will  it  drink  if 
grabbed  by  the  head  and  jerked,  jammed, 
and  its  nose  crowded  half  way  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pail  by  an  angry  man. 
It  should  not  suck  even  the  first  meal, 
as  it  is  thus  taught  to  look  up,  and  take 
its  food  in  a  different  way  from  drink¬ 
ing.  Since  the  cows  have  been  selected 
for  rich  milk,  many  of  them  give  too 
rich  milk,  and  the  calf  would  better  be 
fed  from  a  cow  longer  in  milk.  When 
ready  for  its  meal,  the  little  fellow 
should  be  approached  gently,  and  will 
soon  be  trying  hard  to  get  food  from  any 
quarter.  A  gentle  pushing  back  will 
only  incite  it  to  renewed  energy,  and 
then  it  is  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to 
be  taught.  A  little  milk  dashed  on  its 
nose  tastes  good,  and  sets  it  crazy  for 
more.  By  holding  the  pail  between  the 
feeder  and  its  nose,  it  will  soon  get  its 
mouth  in  contact  with  the  milk  without 
coercion,  and  in  a  few  minutes  will  draw 
in  a  mouthful  with  its  breath.  It  is  not 
natural  for  a  calf  to  drink,  and  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  suck  its  first  meal  naturally,  it 
will  be  much  harder  to  break  in.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  pail 
clean  and  sweet ;  it  should  be  rinsed  out 
after  each  feeding,  and  not  used  for  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  stomach  of  any  young 
animal  is  delicate.  A  sour  pail  has 
ruined  many  a  fine  calf. 

The  amount  a  calf  should  be  fed  varies 
from  all  the  new  fresh  milk  just  drawn 
from  the  cow,  to  only  enough  warm 
skim-milk  to  fill  out  its  sides  even.  Too 
much  causes  scours,  indigestion,  bloat¬ 
ing,  and  loss  of  appetite.  Overfeeding  is 
worse  than  underfeeding,  in  its  effects 
on  the  system.  The  milk  should  be  of 
the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
mother,  when  fed,  not  when  it  starts 
from  the  house.  Try  it  with  a  thermom¬ 
eter,  and  it  will  seem  almost  hot  instead 
of  warm.  It  cools  quickly,  and  cold 
draughts  of  rnilk  in  large  amounts  never 
made  a  good  calf.  Secure  a  sweet  pail, 
test  the  temperature  with  a  thermome¬ 
ter,  and  do  not  feed  enough  to  cause  the 
calf’s  sides  to  bulge.  This  method  will 
give  good  veals  in  a  short  time.  Good 
wheat  middlings,  well  boiled,  added  in 
small  quantities,  will  soon  take  the  place 
of  a  part  of  the  milk,  and  cause  rapid 
growth.  As  they  get  older,  a  lock  of 
early-cut  clover  hay  every  day,  aids  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  stomach,  and 
fit  for  future  work.  c.  e.  chapman. 


THE  QUACK  DOCTOR  ABROAD. 

A  Case  or  “  Hollow  Horn.’’— A  reader  in  New 
York  State  sends  the  following  note:  “Please 
don’t  publish  my  address,”  he  says,  “  for  I  do  not 
want  your  readers  to  know  that  such  men  live  in 
my  community.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  man  came 
to  me  and  wanted  me  to  go  and  see  his  sick  cow ; 
from  his  description,  I  judged  that  she  had  oph¬ 
thalmia.  I  asked  him  whether  she  was  very  sick, 
and  he  said  that  she  was.  He  said,  ‘I  cut  off 
the  end  of  her  tail,  rubbed  turpentine  on  her 
head,  and  poured  vinegar  and  pepper  into  her 
ear,  and  she  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  bit  better.  Do 
you  think  she  has  got  the  holler  horn?’  I  did 
not  faint,  but  when  I  recovered  my  breath,  I  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  bathe  her  eyes  with  diluted  extract 
of  witch  hazel.  Is  there  any  better  simple 
remedy  ?” 

“  Stretches  ”  in  Sheep.— Another  New  York 
State  reader  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
home  treatment  for  sheep:  “Old  sleep,  when 
their  teeth  get  poor,  if  they  don’t  have  roots,  will 
get  the  stretches,  which,  I  think,  is  caused  by 
the  coarse  fodder  becoming  compacted  in  the 


stomach  from  not  being  properly  masticated.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  found  a  remedy:  four 
years  ago,  there  were  a  number  of  old  ewes  in 
the  flock  and  I  saw  one  that  was  badly  affected. 
I  told  my  (then)  boss,  and  he,  being  a  sheep  man, 
knew  just  what  to  do.  ‘It’s  a  worm  in  her 
stomach,’  he  said,  ‘  and  if  we  don’t  fix  her,  it  will 
kill  her.’  We  proceeded  to  ‘fix  her’;  first,  he 
wanted  to  hang  her  across  a  picket  fence,  but 
was  afraid  that  the  pickets  might  hurt  her,  so  we 
compromised  matters  by  using  a  partition  be¬ 
tween  two  horse  stalls.  He  took  the  legs  on  one 
end,  and  I  the  legs  on  the  other  end  of  the  sheep. 
‘  Now  pull  down  ’  he  said.  He  pulled  the  hardest, 
for  I  was  doubtful  how  the  sheep  would  like  it. 
‘Now  once  more,  you’,  meaning  me,  the  hired 
man,  ‘  pull  harder  ’ ;  so  I  pulled  harder.  ‘  There  ’, 
he  said,  ‘  that’ll  fix  her’,  and  I  think  it  did,  for  I 
buried  herdwo  days  after,  in  the  manure  pile.  I 
did  not  tell  the  boss  the  next  time  a  sheep  had 
the  stretches,  but  looked  through  a  few  back 
volumes  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  found  a  remedy, 
the  only  one  I  ever  saw.  It  is:  ‘Give  two  ounces 
each  of  castor  oil  and  (raw)  linseed  oil,  followed 
with  occasional  injections  of  warm  soap  suds. 
Repeat  the  dose  of  oils  every  24  hours  until  the 
bowels  move.  Do  not  give  any  hay  or  straw  dur¬ 
ing  treatment,  but  feed  only  roots  (or  potatoes), 
and  bran  mashes’.  I  have  had  to  use  this  but 
once  in  four  years,  and  did  not  have  to  repeat  it, 
and  have  one  ewe  now  in  the  flock  that  I  know  is 
at  least  five  years  old,  and  a  $5  gold  piece  would 
not  buy  her  either.  She  is  not  a  full  blood.” 


It  is  stated  that  a  French  firm  has  entered  into 
a  contract  to  supply  large  quantities  of  milk  to 
England.  The  milk  is  conveyed  across  the  Chan¬ 
nel  in  large,  iron-bound  drums,  each  containing 
450  liters,  a  liter  being  2.13  pints,  American 
measure.  The  exporters  say  that  they  will  fur¬ 
nish  100,000  liters  a  day.  This  industry  has  been 
invited  by  the  fact  that  Australian  butter  com¬ 
petes  seriously  with  that  from  Brittany,  thus 
leaving  a  surplus  of  milk  on  the  French  side  of 
the  Channel.  English  dairymen  urge  that  both  the 
milk  and  its  source  of  supply  be  carefully  in¬ 
spected,  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 


There  Is 
implanted  in 
every  man  a 
love  of  life 
strong  enough 
to  make  him 
tremble  and 
kneel  before 
death  when  he 
thoroughly  rec¬ 
ognizes  its  ap¬ 
proach.  The 
trouble  with 
men  is  that 
they  do  not  rec¬ 
ognize  death 
unless  it  comes 
in  some  violent 
or  rapid  form. 
Consumpti  on 
kills  more  men 
than  wars,  fam¬ 
ines,  plagues 
and  accidents, 

.  ,  but  its  approach 

is  insidious,  and  men  do  not  realize  that 
they  are  in  its  clutch.  While  consumption 
is  a  germ  disease,  the  bacilli  will  not  in¬ 
vade  sound  and  healthy  lungs.  The  lungs 
must  first  be  in  a  diseased  condition. 

First  a  man  feels  a  little  out  of  sorts. 
Probably  he  is  overworked  and  has  given 
too  little  time  to  eating,  sleeping  and  rest¬ 
ing.  His  appetite  falls  off.  His  digestion 
gets  out  of  order  and  his  blood  does  not 
receive  the  proper  amount  of  life-giving 
nutriment. .  The  liver  becomes  torpid  and 
the  blood  is  filled  with  impurities.  These 
are  pumped  into  every  organ  of  the  body, 
building  up  unhealthy,  half-dead  tissues. 
The  most  harm  is  done  at  the  weakest  spot, 
and  most  frequently  that  spot  is  in  the 
lungs.  A  slight  cold  leads  to  inflamma¬ 
tion,  the  bacilli  invade  the  lungs  and  we 
have  a  case  of  consumption. 

Ninety -eight  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
consumption  are  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It  is  the  great 
blood-maker  and  flesh-builder.  It  restoret 
the  lost  appetite,  makes  the  digestion  per¬ 
fect,  invigorates  the  liver,  purifies  the 
blood,  builds  new  and  healthy  flesh  and 
drives  out  all  impurities  and  disease  germs. 
It  cures  weak  lungs,  spitting  of  blood,  obsti¬ 
nate  coughs  and  kindred  ailments.  No  hon¬ 
est  druggist  will  recommend  a  substitute. 

*  Mrs.  Ursula  Dunham,  of  Sistersville,  Tyler  Co. 
W.  Va.,  writes:  “  I  had  a  pain  in  my  side  all  the 
time,  had  but  little  appetite  and  grew  very  thin. 
The  '  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  promptly 
cured  the  pain,  restoied  my  appetite  and  in¬ 
creased  my  weight.” 


Color  Cards  Free. 

When  you  buy  paint  there  is  only  one  kind  to  get — if  you  want  the 
best  at  a  fair  price.  Let  us  mail  you,  free,  our  color  card,  showing  the 
beautiful  shades  of 


It  will  enable  you  to  match  or  to  select  colors.  Chilton  Paint  is  as  near  perfect  as  it  is  possible 
for  paint  to  be  made.  Pure  Linseed  Oil  always.  It  has  none  of  the  earmarks  of  fraudulent  paint. 
No  benzine  :  no  water;  no  short  measure.  Write  to-day  to  the 

|f[  CHILTON  MANUFACTURING  CO,,  69  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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W  AVE  NO  AGENTS 
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No.  7T.  Surrey  Harneja.  Prloe,  116.00. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $25. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  2;i  years  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  saving  him  the 
dealer's  profits.  Shipany- 
whoro  for  examination. 

Everything  warranted. 

118  stylos  of  Vehicles, 

55  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  Buggies,  $36  to  $70.  , 

Surreys,  $50  to  $125.  Carria¬ 
ges,  Phaetons,  Traps,  Wagon¬ 
ettes,  Spring-Road  and  Milk 

cSalZo  of"al  a  „  No'' 6061 Surre^  Price,  with  curtains,  lamps,  snn- 

catalogue  of  all  our  styles,  shade,  apron  and  fenders,  $60.  As  good  as  sells  for  $90. 
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ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 


Galvan¬ 

ized 

Steel 


Self-olllng, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
,  to  be  the  most  ’ 

I  powerful  and 
durable  made. 
[We  have  every¬ 
thing  the  farmer  . 
needs  in  this  line. 

Towers, 
Tanka  and 
Pumps, 

>  Cutters,  Grinders, 
Shelters,  etc. 


PSfffiVc1  MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg .  Go- 
27  Fargo  St.  _  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


fcTHIS  BEATS  A  DROUTH 

No  matter  how  dry  the  weather  or  what  tha 
Tuit  is  eompoMd  of,  you  can  get  a  good  wait 
ovary  time,  everywhere,  with  one  of  OUT 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINES 

yThey  are  better  than  others.  Why’ 
|  Listen— No  springs,  no  oog  gearing 
.  longer  stroke  and  more  strokes  pe: 
l  minute,  truss  rodded  axles,  moantef 
f  on  best  wheels,  boiler  with  flaeeii 
1  boiler  waste,  reverse  link  englDe  1 

— - —  7— - 5  sizes.  Full  line  tools,  supplies  Serif 

for  free  catalog.  STAR  DRILLING!  MACHINE  CO  AKRON  0 


BUGGIES,; 


Carta,  Berries, 
Phatona, 

1  SprlngWagum, 
Harness  and  Saddles  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
anywhero  to  anyone  witt 
‘ .  privilege  to  examine  at  low 
dost  wholesale  prices.  Guar 
Janteed  as  represented  or 
/money  refunded.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogand  testl- 

_ _ _ _  monials  Free.  Addr.fin  full) 

CASH  BIYIRS’  TTHION,  158  W.  Van  Kurrn  St.,]iS48CHiCAGO 

Headquarters  for  t 

oukpingHORSE  carts 

GREAT  HSZtSSZ 
VARIETY  wid-?£es?row 

,  -  - - TWO  AND  FOUR  WHEELS. 

linniiin.  ou'  tatamy,  pa.,  to  an  puinu. 

llUllsO.i  A,  CO.,  Iho.  2  Slum,  dtreet,  Hew  York. 


SAW 

WOOD? 


with  the  best  machinery  and  5 
save  time  and  strength.  The  s 

I  “Electric”  ^SM  ALLEY  SAWS  I 

=  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  two  could  do  in  S 
S  tlle  old  way.  Our  “Electric”  Circular  Saws  s 
E  _  ,  (bw  and  Self- Feed  Drag  Saws  5 

B  Battle  II  are  by  far  the  best  general  s 

s  Creek  II  purpose  Farm  Saws  ever  s 

=  Drag  WIT  j  made.  Send  for  Descriptive  5 

5  ^*L  V V  W  Catalogue  and  price  list  of  2 

Pl°*  gvSStea  JL _ ‘•Smiilley*  8uw«,  = 

+>•  Etiftilajge  and  - 

Fodder  Cutters*  E 
Feed  Mills,  Corn  : 
—  Shell ers,  Hoot  E 

Cutters  and  Horse  Powers.  E 
- iLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc.TVls.  r 

-  Chicago  II ranch.  Randolph  and  So.  Canal  SL.  - 

winminu«.Miiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiinmnnmi|nnnn,m„llll|||||||ing 


QIIinIr? 

Hydraulio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  ( iratere.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  wg * 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ _ _ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  SyracuteTlLY. 


WHO  CARES  FOR  SSrST” 

We’ll  BUY  A  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  A|||PI| 

of  i.  E.  D.  &nd  make  them  into  I  I  I  I  L  ft# 
Write  for  catalogue.  It’s  FREE.  OllrE 

J.  E.  DAVIS,  835  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Old  Wagons 


We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co..  Havana,  III. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Cle vis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  percent  profit 
CORMANY  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  Street.  rMravm 


LANE’S  CARRIAGE  JACK 

(Beat  in  the  world.  All 
steel.  Unbreakable.  Oper¬ 
ated  bv  powerful  com¬ 
pound  fevers,  and  quickly 
adjusted  to  any  height.  At 
all  hardware  dealers’,  or 

Write  mnnCrs.  LANE  BROS.,  Poutrhkeensie,  N.  Y. 


AXLE 

CREASE 


FRAZER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  JW  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


BARNS 


of  Plank  Save  Timber  and  Cash.  Best. 
Cheapest.  Most  Desirable.  JOHN  L. 
8HAWYEK  &  BROS.,  Bellefontalne.O 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding:  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling  &  Roofing  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


You  may- 
need  a  new 
one  this 
Spring. 


How's  Your 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
SS  M  mm  mm  very  best  thing  of  the  I  find  made. 

-  Use  Sykes  “ Old  Style" 

It  is  made  In  a  var-  IRON  ROOTING . 


on  25  years  are 

Sykes  Iron  and 


ret.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

lag  Co.  Niles,  0.  sad  Chicago,  Hi. 


DRAIN  TILE  and  building  blocks. 

U  II  mil  !!■"  Salem  Tile  Works,  Salem,  O. 

gig  percentage  of  LIVE  chicks  from 


r -j?pv^iil  U  fertile  eggs  is  what  every  poultry- 
-?1!  man  wants,  and  this  can  be  most  surely 


secured  with  the  Monitor  Incubator. 
V  1 1  Proven  in  our  80  p.  catalog:  sent  for  4c. 
>  stamps.  THE  MONITOR  CO.,  54  William 
Street,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Cot  Some  Bees  ? 

Then  you  will  need  bee  supplies,  such  as 
hives,  supers,  sections,  swarm  catchers,  smokers, 
separators,  etc.,  etc.  We  make  them  all— each 
article  being  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  Our  book 
-BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLIES— tells  all  about 
them  and  many  other  things  you  should  know. 
t(o  We  send  it  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

G.B.  LEWIS  CO  Watertown ,wis. 

TRUTH  ABOUT  BEES 

and  all  about  the  production,  handling 
and  marketing  of  honey  as  taught  In 
GleaningH  in  Uoo  Culture. 

It  Is  a  handsomely  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to 
the  Apiary  in  its  entirety.  Sample  copy  and  Book 
on  Bee  Culture  and  Book  on  Bee  Supplies,  sent  FREE  to 
all  who  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA.  OHIO. 
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BEEF  BULL  IN  A  DAIRY  HERD. 

AN  AMATEUR’S  BREEDING  EXPERIMENT. 

How  to  Secure  Good  Milking  Heifers. 

This  is  offered  as  a  fog  bell  or  solemn 
warning  against  the  experiment  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  dairy  herd  with  a  beef  bull.  It 
may  help  some  young  dairyman  to  keep 
in  the  dairy  channel,  instead  of  ground¬ 
ing  on  the  shoals  of  tallow.  In  the  Fall 
of  1890,  when  our  scrub  Jersey  bull 
showed  depravity,  and  was  a  good  piece 
of  beef,  we  traded  him  off  for  a  young 
Holstein,  because  we  could  trade  in  this 
way  to  the  best  advantage.  Not  having 
room  at  that  time  for  any  stock  but 
milch  cows,  valuable  breeding  qualities 
did  not  enter  into  the  calculations.  This 
young  Holstein  attracted  us  differently 
from  his  predecessors.  He  was  a  sturdy 
chunk  of  a  fellow,  with  promise  of  large 
size.  He  was  docile  and  hearty.  He  was 
pure-blooded,  but  not  registered.  The 
fact  of  owning  our  first  pure-blooded 
bull  gave  importance  to  our  herd.  It 
set  us  up.  Coincidently,  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  fodder  opened  the  way  for 
raising  some  heifer  calves. 

During  1891,  his  get  began  to  appear, 
and  they  all  had  his  color  and  marking, 
whether  their  dams  were  Jersey,  red 
and  white,  or  ring-streaked  and  speckled. 
It  would  have  baffled  Jacob  himself,  with 
all  his  ingenuity,  to  produce  anything 
but  black-and-whites  from  this  bull.  We, 
being  only  skin  deep  in  breeding,  took 
these  black-and-white  hides  as  evidence 
of  the  bull's  prepotency,  as  they  were,  to 
a  certain  extent.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  last  seven  years  of  breeding 
have  resulted  in  some  knowledge  besides 
15  grade  Holstein  heifers.  My  experience 
is  only  the  old  experience  over  again, 
which  we  learn  in  no  other  way  so  well 
as  by  going  through  the  expensive  prac¬ 
tice  ourselves.  This  bull  proved  to  be 
an  excellent  beef  animal,  going  above 
the  ton  mark.  His  calves  were  fine  veals. 
The  matured  heifers  are  sturdy  speci¬ 
mens,  but  too  coarse-boned  for  dairy 
cows  ;  their  milk  is  generally  a  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  quality  from  that  of  their 
dams  without  a  corresponding  gain  in 
quality,  although,  being  bred  from  our 
best  cows,  as  a  whole,  they  average  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  same  number  we  could  have 
bought,  and  the  enterprise  has  been 
fairly  successful  commercially.  I  am 
confident,  from  past  experience,  that 
these  15  heifers  are  much  superior  to  the 
same  number  we  could  have  got  from 
any  scrub  Jersey  bull,  or  scrub  bull  with 
any  other  breed  predominating,  even  if 
he  were  of  dairy  type.  Not  a  single 
heifer  in  the  lot.  and  they  are  the  100  per 
cent  of  all  we  saved,  is  a  failure,  but  is 
a  marketable  and  fairly  profitable  cow. 
The  per  cent  of  failures  in  breeding  is 
generally  much  higher  than  this. 

The  first  heifer  we  saved,  Black  Tail, 
has  proved  to  be  the  best  of  the  lot. 
Her  dam  was  a  nearly  full-blood  Jer¬ 
sey.  with  a  record  of  5,904  pounds  of  rich 
milk  in  a  year,  produced  by  persistent 
rather  than  deep  milking.  The  dam 
was  of  highly  nervous  organization,  and 
intelligent.  Black  Tail  has  her  sire's 
color,  but  otherwise,  strongly  partakes 
of  the  characteristic  dairy  qualities  of 
the  dam.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
get  another  heifer  calf  from  the  dam, 
that  comparison  might  indicate  the  pre¬ 
potency  of  the  dam.  The  quality  of 
Black  Tail’s  milk  is  but  little  below  that 
of  her  dam.  Her  six-year-old  milk  rec¬ 
ord  is  7,238  pounds,  going  up  to  38 
pounds  in  one  day.  Her  weight  is  under 
900  pounds.  She  is  a  big  feeder,  eating 
an  extra-sized  mess  of  her  own.  and  all 
the  refuse  from  the  mangers  of  her 
neighbors.  Both  she  and  her  dam  are 
easy  milkers. 

White  Tail,  the  same  age  as  Black 
Tail,  is  out  of  an  inferior  Jersey  grade 
of  good  milk  quality,  but  the  grandam 
was  a  delicate,  fine-boned  J  ersey  of  high 
quality  and  quantity.  The  grandam 
was  bred  to  a  scrub  Jersey  bull.  White 
Tail  also  looks  like  her  sire,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  Jersey  blood  and  fineness  back 


on  the  dam's  side,  is  rather  coarse, 
and  the  quality  of  her  milk  below  that 
of  her  ancestors.  Her  dam  gave,  this 
year,  4,015  pounds.  White  Tail.  5,875 
pounds.  The  grandam  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  have  given  7,000  pounds.  White 
Tail  is  a  somewhat  hard  milker.  Her 
dam  and  grandam  very  easy  milkers. 

The  next  heifer  is  Tag  Tail,  dropped 
in  September,  1892.  Her  dam  was  a  fine¬ 
boned  red  and  white  native  cow.  so- 
called.  Tag  is  coarse  and  rawboned. 
Her  milk  is  inferior.  She  is  a  hard  milker; 
her  dam  was  an  easy  milker.  July  25, 
1893,  was  dropped  Hail  Columbia,  called 
Lumbo  for  short.  Half  Holstein  dam, 
native  mixed  stock  farther  back.  Dam's 
disposition  surly,  Dumbo's  kind,  like  her 
sire’s.  Good  quality  and  fair  quantity  of 
milk  about  like  her  dam’s.  We  sold  her, 
and  she  is  giving  good  satisfaction. 

In  1894,  we  raised  three  more  of  these 
heifers.  First,  Spot,  out  of  a  red  and 
white  cow.  The  dam  was  one  of  our 
best  general  utility  cows.  Large,  virile, 
and  a  sure  milker  from  year  to  year. 
Spot  is  scrawny  and  a  light  milker.  In 
this  one  and  Tag  (No.  3)  the  dam,  al¬ 
though  a  good  individual,  had  the  least 
good  breeding,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  and 
the  result  in  each  case  has  been  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Do  not  generalize  from  these 
two  facts,  but  preserve  them  for  future 
classification,  as  you  gradually  collect 
facts  Darwin  fashion.  After  Spot  came 
Amy,  out  of  Milly,  a  red  Short-horn 
with  a  6,263-pound  record.  We  sold  Amy 
last  Summer  after  her  second  calf,  giv¬ 
ing  38  pounds  of  milk  in  a  day,  on  pas¬ 
ture,  oat  and  pea  ensilage,  and  no  grain. 
She,  like  Black  Tail,  filled  the  dairy-eye. 
The  third  of  the  '94  heifers  was  Smut. 
She  was  out  of  a  nearly  pure- blood,  rich¬ 
milking  Jersey.  She  has  been  rather 
ordinary  so  far,  but  promises  late  devel¬ 
opment  into  a  good  cow.  The  dam’s 
record  is  6,850  pounds  last  year,  Smut’s, 
4,586.  The  dam  is  ugly  in  disposition, 
and  a  hard  milker ;  Smut  is  kind,  and 
an  easy  milker.  The  dam  is  fine-boned  ; 
Smut  is  coarse.  Here  we  have  a  chance 
for  comparison,  for  Henrietta,  sister  to 
Smut  on  both  sides,  was  dropped  July 
30,  1895,  and  is  a  fine-boned,  fine-skinned 
animal.  Although  not  ugly  in  disposi¬ 
tion  like  her  dam — a  possible  result  of 
abuse — she  is  full  of  nerve.  She  dropped 
her  first  calf  March  15,  1897,  4%  months 
before  she  was  two  years  old.  She  was 
frolicking  in  the  yard  the  next  day.  Al¬ 
though  apparently  stunted  at  the  time, 
she  has  never  lost  a  meal,  and  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  into  a  handsome  dairy  cow. 
Her  coat  is  fine  and  silky  ;  Smut’s  is 
coarse.  Henrietta  has  not  made  a  year’s 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


CAUTION  NOTICE 

From  the  TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COM¬ 
PANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Our  customers  and  the  public  at  large 
are  hereby  warned  against  a  fraudulent 
scheme  which  we  have  discovered,  has 
been  carried  on  at  335  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  bjr  one  M.  J.  Briggs,  under 
the  name  of  the  “  True  Dairy  Supply 
Co.,  M.  J.  Briggs,  Manager/’ 

PREVIOUS  TO  LAST  YEAR 

we  had  some  business  dealings  with  this 
party,  but  on  further  acquaintance  his 
manner  of  doing  business  was  so  ob¬ 
noxious  to  us  that  we  declined  having 
anything  further  to  do  with  him. 

He  left  here  in  November,  1896,  and 
went  to  New  York  and  started  in  to  do 
business  under  the  name  of  the  “  City 
Consumers’  Dairy  Supply  Co.,”  but  as 
there  was  nothing  behind  this  concern, 
however,  he  was  not  successful  in  ob¬ 
taining  credit  under  this  name,  and  he 
thereupon  boldly  assumed  to  be  repre¬ 
senting  us  in  the  capacity  of  a  “  Branch 
Office,”  and  attempted  to  victimize  the 
public  through  the  unauthorized  and 
fraudulent  use  of  our  name.  As  soon  as 
we  became  aware  of  the  fact  we  put  the 
matter  into  the  hands  of  the  Post-Office 
Department,  and  they  shut  down  on 
Briggs  using  the  mails  for  his  fraudulent 
scheme.  We  also  secured  an  injunction 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  prohibiting  his 
using  our  name  in  any  way,  shape  or 
manner,  and  we  have  also  brought  an 
action  against  him  for  damages,  which 
action  is  now  pending. 

TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y  —Adv. 


AMERICA’S  HIGHEST 
DAIRYING  AUTHORITY  ON 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  10, 1898. 

11  The  use  of  the  Hand  separators  is  a  great,  boon  to  the  progressive  dairy 
farmer  who  is  making  the  most  out  of  hismilk  by  manufacturing  it  at  home. 
The  amount  of  fat  which  many  dairymen  lose  in  the  skim-milk  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  large,  and  only  because  they  do  not  know  that  such  is  the  case  do  these 
dairymen  daily  suffer  this  loss.  We  have  tested  skint-milk  lor  men  who 
thought  they  were  pretty  good  dairymen  where  there  was  as  much  as 
1  per  cent,  of  fat  remaining  in  the  skim-milk,  though  generally  the  loss  is 
about  one-half  that,  as  shown  by  our  tests.  Now  think  of  it  for  a  moment: 
If  the  full  milk  contains  4  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  the  dairyman  loses  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  this  fat  by  imperfect  creaming,  there  is  a  loss  of  12J4  per 
cent,  by  the  old  method,  about  all  of  which  is  saved  without  difficulty 
through  usingagood  1 1  and  separator.  To  care  for  the  cows,  milk  them  and 
handle  the  milk,  and  then  each  day  lose  1214  per  cent,  of  the  fat  produced,  is 
permitting  a  continual  loss  which  no  thoughtful  dairyman  will  long  stand 
when  he  comprehends  the  situation.  By  the  use  of  the  ‘  Baby  ’  Hand  sepa¬ 
rator  the  milk  can  be  at  once  almost  completely  rid  of  the  fat,  leaving  the 
warm  skim-milk  fresh  for  the  calves  and  nigs,  while  the  cream  only  need 
receive  further  careful  attention.  With  the  Hand  separator  and  the  milk 
test  the  progressive  dairyman  is  now  master  of  the  situation. 

“  Anot  her  year’s  experience  in  our  creamery,  which  we  operate  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  as  well  as  for  experimentation  and  instruction,  has  given  us  still 
higher  appreciation  of  the  ‘Alpha’  De  Laval  separators.  The  exhaustiveness 
of  the  skimming  under  the  varying  conditions  of  milk-flow  and  temperature 
continues  highly  sal Isfactory  and  the  machines  give  full  evidence  of  lasting 
qualities  under  daily  use.”  W.  A.  Henry,  Dean  and  Director. 

Send  for  “Dairy”  catalogue  No.  258. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices : 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


Ceneral  offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


EASY. 


Easy  to  Buy.  Easy  to  Clean.  Easy  to  Use. 


WHAT? 


The  Champion  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator.  It  pays  for  itself 
in  a  week.  Our  book,  “Milk,”  tells  about  it ;  it’s  free. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


No  Bad  Taste 

about  any  of  the  dairy  products 

PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOR} 
IS  USED . 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface 
of  any  ,  machine  on  the  market, 
and  i  s  so  simple  that  i  t  is  as  easy  to  wash  as  a  bucket. 1 
Write  for  circulars  and  anydes’ired  information. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  M.  Y. 


WONDERFUL  IMPROVEMENTS 

In  Cream  Separators. 

TUK  OMEGA  Cream  Separator  is  a  distinct  depart¬ 
ure  from  all  others:  is  an  up-to-date  machine,  being 
simple  in  its  mechanism,  strong  and  durable,  runs 
easy,  skims  clean;  bowl  simple,  does  not  get  out  of 
balance;  cream  comes  out  smooth,  not  frothy  Price 
within  reach  of  all.  Full  particulars  by  mail. 


Milk  Bottles 

and  Fillers. 

The  glass  milk  bottle  is  a  necessity  | 
in  an  up-to-date  milk  delivery  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Bottle  Filler  is  a 
newly  invented 
machine...... 

which  does  the  filling  neatly  and  rap- 1 
idly.  I  also  carry  a  full  stock  of  1 

DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

J.  S.  BIIESECKER , 

V  59  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK.  > 


FARR  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

41  W.  Randolph  Street,  cor.  Canal,  Chicago. 


The  Common  Sense 
Milk  Bottle 

has  established  itself  as  the  most  per¬ 
fect  milk-delivery  package  on  the 
market.  Bottles  manufactured  with¬ 
out  our  trade-mark  are  base  imita¬ 
tions.  All  Caps  and  Bottles  are 
marked  legibly  “Patented  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1889.”  Send  for  price  list  and 
samples  to 

THE  THATCHER  MF6.  CO.,  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


IT’S  ECONOMY 

to  grind  your  feed  for 
stock  and  meal  for 
family.  Our 

BUHR 
STONE 
MILLS 


Warranted. 


Do  fine  work.  The  best  for  farm  use  and  cus¬ 
tom  grinding.  Most  durable.  Easily  operated 
and  kept  in  order.  Book  on  Mills  sent  free. 
We  build  Flour  Mills,  Boiler  or  Buhr  System. 


NOKDYKK  &  MAKJION  CO„270I>»y  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FARM  ERS, 

CREAMKIiY 
STOCK 
DA1UY 
ANI)  ALL  OTHER 


are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER” 

Stationaries,  Portables.  &c. 


Don’t  Buy  More  Cows 

until  you  buy  one  of 
the  renowned 
SIIARPLES 
SEPARATORS. 
You  may  then  dis¬ 
cover  that  you  have 
cows  enough.  It  adds 
to  and  increases  the 
herd  by  increasing 
the  product.  It  saves 
all  the  butter  fat.  It 
means  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent  in  your  herd 
without  the  additional 
expense  of  buying  and 
feeding  the  extra  cows.  Send  for  circulars  and 
know  the  truth  about  it. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


PKOOF,  by  addressing 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 


“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

"I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Hichakd  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  monev. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Caw  C  CHEAP  FOR  CASH.— Cheese  Hoops. 

lUI  Odlw  Presses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  ICO  5-ib.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “Thistle  Cheese"  per  day  in  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  &  HOXIE,  Utica.  N.  Y 


Gheesemaker.  German,  single,  32,  would  like  to  work 
up  the  skim-milk  in  a  creamery  not  very  far  from 
New  York  or  other  big  city.  A  good  cellar  must  be 
there.  “  FROMAGE  care  of  this  paper. 
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Beef  Bull  in  a  Dairy  Herd. 

(CONTINUED.) 

milk  record  yet,  but  it  will  be  light. 
She  came  in  too  soon,  but  with  her  rapid 
growth  and  vitality,  we  hope  to  see  a 
good  cow  after  a  couple  of  years. 

In  April,  1895,  two  more  calves  were 
dropped  by  Milly  and  Brindle  respect¬ 
ively,  which,  in  turn,  calved  in  March, 
1897.  Both  are  very  promising  heifers, 
a  little  coarser  than  their  dams. 

May  24,  1895.  we  had  our  first  inbred 
calf,  Pansy,  out  of  Black  Tail,  by  her 
own  sire.  The  fineness  and  nervous  tem¬ 
perament  of  dam  and  grandam  here 
disappear,  and  the  coarseness  and  easy¬ 
going  disposition  of  the  sire  predom¬ 
inate.  So  far.  she  has  proved  a  light 
milker,  but  as  she  is  laid  out  for  a  big, 
late-maturing  cow,  we  hope  more  for 
her  future.  She  has  a  good  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  nothing  about  her  to. 
indicate  loss  of  vitality  from  inbreeding. 
March  24,  1897,  Black  Tail  dropped 
another  inbred  sister — Arbitration — to 
Pansy.  This  is  the  worst-looking  runt 
in  the  whole  lot,  and  is  a  standing  argu¬ 
ment  against  inbreeding  even  once.  But 
sbe  is  but  a  single  fact,  and  we  are  let¬ 
ting  her  grow,  and  awaiting  develop¬ 
ments.  She  is  the  last  of  the  bull’s  15 
which  were  saved  from  80  or  100  of  his 
total  calves.  Some  good  calves  were 
vealed  for  want  of  milk.  Three,  which 
were  saved  in  late  '90  and  early  ’97,  have 
not  befen  described  in  detail.  These  are 
now  in  the  yearling  class,  and  promise 
as  well  as  their  older  sisters. 

Before  reaching  this  stage  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  we  were  convinced  that  we 
were  on  the  wrong  track  in  trying  to 
breed  dairy  cows  with  a  beef  bull.  In 
November,  1895,  we  bought  a  pedigreed 
Holstein  calf,  with  a  good  dairy  record 
behind  him.  In  the  Fall  of  1897,  his 
calves  began  to  appear.  The  first  two  are 
of  excellent  dairy  type,  and  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  other  15,  excepting  Black 
Tail,  Amy  and  Henrietta.  The  third 
one,  however,  which  has  just  arrived, 
and  whose  dam  is  of  good  dairy  type,  is 
a  little  chunk,  a  picture  of  the  old  bull 
himself.  So  while  I  was  ready  to  gen¬ 
eralize  from  the  first  two  of  the  latter 
facts,  thq,  last  one  seems  to  be  thrown 
in  as  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule. 

It  is  the  common  advice  now  to  dairy¬ 
men  to  buy  good  thoroughbred  males, 
and  breed  up  their  stock.  I  believe  the 
advice  to  be  good  along  all  lines  of  animal 
breeding.  But  even  when  it  is  advisable 
to  climb  a  ladder,  we  must  watch  out  for 
loose  and  rotten  rounds.  The  adjectives 
above  used  to  qualify  the  bull  are  “good” 
and  “  thoroughbred  ”.  The  first  thought 
is  that  it  would  be  less  difficult  to 
select  the  “good”  bull  than  to  find  the 
“thoroughbred”.  In  practice,  it  works 
the  other  way.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  get  a  thoroughbred  is  to  make  use 
of  the  “  mail  order  department,”  and 
you  will  find  your  barnyard  choked  with 
crates  of  calves  from  $10  up,  and  all  other 
sizes  in  proportion.  While,  therefore, 
the  “thoroughbred”  part  is  necessary 
to  insure  ability  to  hand  down  to  his 
descendants  the  valuable  qualities  shown 
in  the  records  of  his  ancestry,  the  diffi¬ 
cult  part  is  to  combine  a  good  record  and 
good  individual  qualities  in  one  animal. 
Here  is  where  the  skill  of  the  buyer 
comes  in. 

The  beef  bull  differs  from  the  dairy 
bull,  both  in  pedigree  and  personal 
makeup.  The  beef  bull  is  a  snug  chug 
of  a  fellow  that  has  been  a  chronic  piece 
of  beef  from  the  day  of  his  birth.  He 
fills  the  eye  of  the  amateur.  There  is 
meat  all  over  him.  His  hams  are  thick, 
his  back  is  broad,  his  barrel  is  snug-, 
causing  him  not  to  dress  away  too  much 
in  paunch.  His  brisket  is  beefy,  and  his 
neck  short  and  thick.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dairy  bull  has  higher  hips  and 
a  bigger  belly  and  thinner  thighs.  He 
will  never  carry  a  calf  himself,  but  his 
heifers  will  have  room  for  greater  mater¬ 
nal  function  than  those  of  the  above- 
described  beef  bull.  The  dairy  bull  will 
have  a  mellow  skin,  and  hair  as  fine  as 
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you  please,  but  long  rather  than  thick 
set.  He  will  never  make  butter  himself, 
but  remember  all  the  time  that  the 
heifers  will  “  take  after  their  dad.”  If 
the  bull  has  a  good  digestion  and  keeps 
his  manger  clean  without  much  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  fodder,  his  heifers 
can  be  shoved  for  records  with  greater 
safety  than  if  of  a  dainty,  sweetmeat 
family.  Some  of  these  points  of  vitality, 
of  course,  apply  equally  to  a  good  beef 
breeder  and  a  good  dairy  breeder  ;  but 
keep  in  mind,  in  choosing  the  dairy  bull, 
those  qualities  which  you  would  like  to 
see  reproduced  in  the  daughter,  and  make 
her  a  business  cow.  It  is  not  to  be  said 
that  the  beef  bull  or  the  dairy  bull  is  the 
handsomer  or  more  valuable  animal ; 
each  is  handsome  and  each  is  valuable 
for  his  own  uses.  But  do  not  try  to  chop 
wood  with  a  scythe,  or  mow  grass  with 
an  ax.  e.  c.  birge. 

Connecticut. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Oi.eta  15625,  a  California  Jersey,  17  years  old, 
made  15  pounds  12  ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days. 
Her  mother  was  killed  at  19 years,  and  her  grand- 
mother  at  over  20  years. 

Lice  on  Hogs.— What  is  the  best  way  to  exter¬ 
minate  lice  on  hogs  ?  j.  w. 

Ancrarn,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  exterminate  lice  on 
hogs  is  by  making  several  applications  of  butter¬ 
milk,  covering  a  period  of  10  days  or  two  weeks. 

The  testimony  isn’t  always  unanimous  for  dis¬ 
horning.  Here  is  what  au  Ohio  man  says  in  The 
Breeders’  Gazette:  “  I  will  never  dishorn  in  the 
feed  yard  again.  The  first  man  with  the  extreme 
temerity  to  tell  me  it  will  not  set  cattle  back  to 
dishorn  them,  will  see  a  No.  11  boot  sailing 
through  the  agitated  air  and  landing  with  vehe¬ 
ment  force  in  the  vicinity  of  his  pistol  pocket.” 

Question  of  Breeding.— Would  it  be  advisable 
to  keep  a  bull  for  stock  raising,  with  one  of  his 
testicles  two-thirds  diminished  and  the  other  its 
natural  size  ?  h.  r.  b. 

Elkdale,  Pa. 

Animals  have  been  repeatedly  used  with  good 
results  with  one  testicle  entirely  removed,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  bull  in  question  should 
not  be  used  with  success,  if  he  is  otherwise  strong 
and  vigorous. 

Trials  of  the  Creamery  man. — Says  C.  Ahlness, 
in  the  New  York  Produce  Review :  “  The  manager 
of  a  creamery  may  be  to  blame  for  keeping  a 
poor,  lazy  and  dirty  buttermaker,  but  what  a 
manager  of  a  cooperative  creamery  dreads  more 
than  all  else  is  a  row  among  his  patrons,  and  no 
matter  how  incompetent  and  shiftless  a  butter- 
maker  may  be,  he  always  manages  to  have 
enough  friends  among  the  patrons  to  make  it  hot 
for  the  manager  if  he  tries  to  discharge  him.” 

Weight  of  Baby  Pigs.— At  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  10  litters  of  pigs — 72  in  all — 
were  weighed  at  birth.  These  little  pigs  ranged 
from  1.3  to  3.1  pounds,  with  an  average  of  2.2 
pounds.  It  was  found  that,  in  general,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pigs  in  large  litters  were  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  small  litters.  It  is  some¬ 
times  claimed  that  the  last  pig  to  be  farrowed  is 
a  “runt”  or  “teatman”  always  smaller  and 
weaker  than  the  others.  In  this  investigation, 
the  last  pigs  were  often  the  largest. 

L.  S.  Hardin,  in  the  Jersey  Bulletin,  says: 
“  Let  us  follow  a  mouthful  of  grass  through  the 
cow  and  see  whether  we  can  locate  the  end  of 
the  cow  that  does  the  most  work.  The  jaws  tear 
it  off  and  chew  it;  the  stomach  and  intestines 
digest  it;  the  duets  then  carry  it  to  the  heart; 
that  sends  it  to  the  lungs  and  back  again  to 
the  heart,  whence  it  is  driven  to  the  udder, 
where  it  is  turned  into  milk.  If  that  is  the  true 
history  of  a  bite  of  grass,  it  looks  as  though 
mne-tenths  of  the  work  was  done  ‘  for’ard  of 
’midships,’  as  they  say  at  sea.  What  the  pelvic 
arch  has  to  do  with  all  this  may  be  plain  enough 
to  the  faithful,  but  it  is  beyond  my  comprehen¬ 
sion.”  The  fat  is  put  into  the  milk  in  the  udder 
not  in  the  lungs  or  heart! 

Holstein  Butter.— Secretary  Hoxie,  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders,  says  that  the  standard  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  butter  in  England  used  to  be  Holland  but¬ 
ter  before  the  Dutch  ruined  their  reputation  by 
making  “  oleo.”  He  says:  “The  aristocratic  con¬ 
sumers  in  Englaud  object  to  American  butter  as 
too  heavy  flavored.  The  flavor  depends  on  the 
milk  and  not  on  the  manufacture.  Cows  produc¬ 
ing  butter  at  a  low  ratio  of  milk  produce  heavy- 
flavored  butter,  while  the  Holland  cows,  the  Dan¬ 
ish  and  our  American  Holsteins  produce  butter 
of  a  more  delicate  flavor.  Allow  me  to  suggest 
in  a  tentative  way  that  it  would  be  good  policy 
for  Secretary  Wilson  in  his  next  shipment  of  but¬ 
ter  to  open  the  aristocratic  English  markets,  to 
include  a  quantity  of  well-made  Holstein  butter.” 


When  “  catching  cold  ”  it  is  safest  to  get  a  doctor's 
prescription.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Jayne’s 
Expectorant. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 
GOMBAUXT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

Oit  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 

Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  D. 
Gombaul, 
ex-VetGrl* 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  French 
SoTemment 
Stud. 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  PIRINO 

Impossible  to  produce  any  gear  or  blemish.  The  Safest 
best  BLISTER  everused.  Takes  tho  place  of  all  lint 
meats  fur  mild  or  severe  action.  Itcmovei  all  Bunches 

or  Blemishes  from  llorse.  or  Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY,  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE  SAusTicBAfsAM^l 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  ol 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran. 

ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circular*, 
testimonials,  etc,  i  Address  r 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  00.,  Cleveland,  a 

wxmmmmammmmmmmm 


DON'T  S?H£NS 

and  expect  them  to  do  their  best,  un¬ 
less  yon  put  a  handful  of 

Lambert's  Death  to  Lice 

on  them.  It’s  cheaper  than  vermin 
any  day..  Trial  size,  10c.  postpaid. 
100  ounces,  delivered  to  your  ex- 
company,  $1.00.  UCfOK  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Appenaul,0&  i. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 

♦  —anything—  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— It’s  free  for  A 

■»  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  4 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

«►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIEF.  N.  Y. 


ICDOpYC  Registered  heifers,  bulls  and  cows.  Iligh- 
JLnul.10  est  quality.  No  catalogue.  State  wants 
explieity.  R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa., Farm  Edgewort  h  P.  F.W.&C.  R.R. 


HolsteinsareMoney  Makers 

They  are  strong  and  rugged.  They  give  a  big  pall 
full  of  good  milk.  They  make  the  best  use  of  the 
coarse  farm  fodder.  They  are  gentle,  happy,  and 
seldom  sick.  When  done  at  the  pall  they  ornament 
the  butcher’s  blook.  They  are  prepotent,  and  always 
stamp  their  good  qualities  upon  their  calves.  THE 
HOLSTEIN  IS  THE  BUSINESS  COW.  The 
best  blood  1b  found  In  the  herd  of 

A.  A.  CORTELYOU,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 


Purebred  Ayrshire  Cattle. 

Imported  and  bred  for  the  Dairy,  with  grand  con¬ 
stitution.  Leading  Gold-Medal  Milk,  Bulter  and 
Prize-Record  A YRSHIRES,  Scotland  and  America. 
Importer  and  Breeder  Choice  Collie  Dogs.  Stock 
all  ages,  for  sale.  R.  G.  STEACY, 

Box  720,  Brockville,  Ont. 


15  Head  of  A.  J.  G.  C.  Jersey  Calves, 

Two  months  to  a  year  old, 
St.  Lambert  and  Pedro 
strains.  Full  line  of  Chester 
White,  Berkshire,  Poland- 
China  and  Yorkshire  Pigs 
on  hand:  all  ages.  Also  two 
litters  of  Scotch  Collie  Pups 
and  a  variety  of  poultry.  Write,  stating  what  you 
want,  or  what  is  hotter.  Come,  see  my  stock,  and 
make  your  own  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &Co„  Cochranville.  Chester  Co., Pa 


buys  a  Pure  Poland-Chlna  Boar,  nearly 
-XF  i  ready  for  service.  Nearly  30  Spring  Pig’s 
sold.  Can  we  sell  you  one  ? 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chlttenango.  N.  Y. 


ou  lectrbd  oreeuer  Chinas,  and  12  Sows 
safe  in  Pig  for  Sale,  and  all  good  ones. 

•I.  L.  VAN  DOREN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


THE  CROWN  EfttSSs 

bones.  For  the  poultrvman.  Best  in  the  world 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circnlal  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  I* A. 


The  Business  Hen 

Her  part  is  to  lay  the  eggs.  The  Pineland  Incu¬ 
bator  and  Brooder  will  successfully  hatch  and  rear 
the  chicks.  Simplest  to  operate  on  the  market,  and  most 
reliable  hatcher  of  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Practical 
poultrymen  prefer  them  to  all  others.  Send  fot  our 
illustrated  catalogue  before  you  buv.  Address, 
PINELAND  INCUBATOR  ANI)  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 


THE  IMPROVED  , 


VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatohea  Chioken,  by  Steam ,  Abaolntatj 
■elf-regulating.  The  •lmpleit,  moat 
reliable,  and  obeapeat  first-clan,  Hatchar 
.  in  the  market.  Circulars  FREE.  ” 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


mssfU,Ptrftee,  StV-Msfulet. 
***■  n,uaili  Sa  ruMMfkl 
•yantlm.  jpKnaX 

■"W***  Hit«ka,  aUe, 

-  ,GuK2a,!,-.h.Jah1'  o 


trtrwsitst  Cm 
A»d  *».  far 


wJStVa  He  B  1  A  H  I 


TTlaa^Catalegoe. 


MATCH  Chickens  bysteam- 


A  SURE  WINNER. 

OUR  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR  will 
prove  it  if  vou  use  it.  Send  6o  for 
new  128  page  catalog  and  study  the 
merits  of  our  machines.  Has  valu¬ 
able  points  onartificial  incubation 
and  poultry  culture  generally. 
We  manufacture  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  Incubators  and  Brooders 
than  any  other  firm.  Sizes  60  to 
800.  Prices  from  $8.00  to  $70.00. 
Testimonials  by  DES  MOINES  INC'B.  CO. 
the  yard —  fW  Box  90  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


lof  prku  winning  poultry  for  1898.  Tho  linejt  poultry  liookoui 
'  portict  guide  to  poultry  ralnera.  Calendar  for  ’98  on  cover.  I 
.price  of  eggs  and  stock  from  tho  very  best  strains.  It  stows 
ifinest  chickens  ami  describes  them  all.  Get  book  and  seo  sr 
offer.  Everybody  wants  this  poultry  book.  Send  6  cents  In  sti 
B.  II.  GREIBKK,  FLORIN,  J 


$1,500  IN  CASH 

1000  Premium*  were  awarded  mj  fewle  at  n 
cnu/l  C  tun  enre  8tate  Shewa  la  ’ST.  Lar- 
rUWLa  AND  tubs  ge.t  Range  In  the  we«t. 

Send  5  cents  stamps  for  best  Illus-  Cn  d  cm  c 
trated  Poultry  Catalogue.  Address  «Uii  oALfc 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGKR,  Box  86,  Columbus,  O. 


Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest,  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this'Con- 
tinent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth  birds  in  our 
yards.  Eggs  In  season,  fertility  guaranteed.  The  new 
and  illustrated  edition  of  our  book,  “  Duck  Culture  ”, 
sent  as  a  premium  with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds. 
Price,  25  cents.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton.  Mass. 


Pekin  Ducks.— Eggs,  8c.  ea.,  $0  ltM) ;  90  p.  ct.  fertile 
Ducks  av.  10)4  lbs.  N.  P.  BROWN,  Westboro.  Mass. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  general  purpose  fowl; 

Eggs,  $1.25  per  15.  Stock  for  sale. 

D.  C.  BASSE'l’TE,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHINGS  wd?0Kowehi^: 

Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  Indian  Games,  Pekin,  Ay  lesbury  and  Muscovy 
Ducks,  Ton  'ouse  and  African  Geese,  White  and  Pearl 
Guineas,  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


LAIHAM  o 


as  snow.  No  hotter  on  earth.  Eggs, 


$1.50  per  13.  TH03.  W.  LATHAM,  Monroeville, Ohio 


DORKINGS 


Silver  Gray,  Colored  &  White.  Best 
of  stock.  Eggs,  $3  per  13:  $5  per  26. 
HENRY  HALES,  Ridgewood.  N.  J  . 


Li'J  i  DnAii.viA  UjUiIjO,  K)H  J.o,  TOo  FOR 

Five-acre  Poultry  Farm,  Cheviot-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  I"cubator  uggs,  $3  per 

nmib  n  I  Hnuu  I  I  C  kju.  Breeding  Pens,  $1 
per  15.  SILAS  DEAN,  Oak  Hfll,  N.  Y. 


CnnC  for  Hatching.— B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks;  Buff 
LUUO  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Prize  winners 
at  Watertown  and  Rochester.  Send  for  circular. 

M.  S.  GARDNER,  Evans  Mills.  N.  Y. 


4QAIN  WB  WEN  Gold  Special,  6  Silver  Sweepstakes 
Specials  and  over  100  Class  prizes  al 
the  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Sho*», 
Jan.  10-15,  ’98.  Our  Maw 

Catalogue  fully  Illustrates  i..»d 
describes  40  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  land  and  water  fowls,  giving  scores 
and  prizes  won  for  the  past  3  years ; 
reliable  information  in  poultry  disease 
and  management;  fine  view  of  our 
poultry  ranch  ;  sent  postpaid  for  10c. 

E.  H.  COOK,  Box  4.  HUNTLEY.  ILL. 


c.ureKa  nest  box  three  seasons. 


CIRCULARS  OF  NEST  BOX  FREE  FOR  STAMP. 


Shows  the  pedigree  of  every  fowl  on  ray  place 

'if  it1  rm u'P  a  \a  o 


Hart  Nest 
Strain  of 

Mark;  195  Eggs 


LI  O'  F)  f  DirglllYlCIC  Noted  for  size,  profuse  toe  featherirg,  black  flights, 
1  ft  *  ■  L  U I  CllllMCIO  early  maturity  and  great  egg  production.  High  Water 
-ggs^-'m  One'  Year!  A  few  strong  colored  breeding  cockerels  for  sale,  $5  and  up.  Eggs 
running  high  in  fertility,  one  sitting  $3;  two  sittings,  $5.  Full  pedigree  with  stock  or  eggs,  free  of  charge 
when  requested.  Send  stamp  for  circular.  HART  NEST  FARM,  Box  86,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Note— 1  pay  express  charges  if  birds  are  not  as  represented.  Satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 


Save  the  COWS. 

Uvfitera:  Cow  Drink  or  hand  Js  cSsurp  Ifttwuc*, 
50c  each:  $5.00  dozen.  Circular  fret. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians,  Albany,  N.  Y, 


WE  HA  VE 

irm  and  live  stock  for  it  in  si  _  __  _  ___ 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  Slat*  Street,  M.  Y.  City. 


purchasers  for  young  Jerseys,  guaranteed  14  pounds 
in  seven  days;  also  carload  Ayrshires  or  Ayrshire 

_  _  _  grade  cows  in  Central  New  York. 

Can  sell  you  a  farm  and  live  stock  for  it  in  several  States.  WRITE  TO  US  FOR  ANYTHING 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  has  been  extremely  dull  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  as  business  in  all  lines  is  com¬ 
pletely  upset,  and  a  state  of  great  uncertainty  as 
to  the  outcome,  prevails.  The  price  of  wheat  is 
a  trifle  lower.  Butter  receipts  have  been  light, 
demand  good,  and  prices  have  advanced  some¬ 
what.  This  condition  would  not  continue  long 
under  very  heavy  receipts.  The  cheese  market 
shows  little  change,  and  is  very  quiet.  Receipts 
of  eggs  have  been  heavy  and  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  are  already  going  into  cold  storage.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  poultry  have  been  much  lighter,  demand 
fair,  and  prices  somewhat  higher.  Calves  have 
been  in  heavy  receipt,  and  the  market  has  been 
weak,  with  slightly  lower  prices.  Potatoes  are 
in  moderate  supply  and  show  little  change.  In 
other  vegtables,  the  demand  is  good  for  prime 
qualities. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


Saturday.  April  2,  1898. 
BEANS  ANI)  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  37  @1  40 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  10  @1  30 

Medium,  choice . 1  05  @  — 

Medium,  fair  to  good .  95  @100 

Pea,  choice . 1  00  @1  02 

Pea,  fair  to  good .  92  @  97 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  07  @1  70 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to good . 1  36  @1  60 

White  Kidney,  choice .  1  50  @1  55 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 125  @  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  60  @1  55 

Lima,  California . 140  @140 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls,  per  bushel .  80  @  — 

1897,  bags .  72  @  75 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  90  @  — 

1897.  Scotch,  bags .  82  @  85 

NEW  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  19*4®  20 

Western,  firsts .  19  @  19*4 

Western,  seconds .  18  @  18*4 

Western,  thirds .  16  @  17 

State,  finest .  19*4@  20 

State,  firsts .  18*4@  19 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  10  @  is 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  18J4®  19 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  17*4®  18 

Welsh  tubs,  finest .  18  @  18!4 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  17  @  17J4 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras .  17*4@  — 

Firsts .  15  @  10 

Seconds .  14  @  14*4 

Western  factory,  extras .  15  @  — 

Firsts  .  14 '4®  U)4 

Seconds .  13>4@  14 

Lower  grades .  12  @  13 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  14  @  14J4 

Poor  to  prime .  12  @  13*4 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  West'n,  summer  make,  finest,  17  ®  17*4 

Sumiher  make,  common  to  prime.. ..  14  @  10 

State  dairy,  tubs  or  firkins,  finest .  16J4@  17 

Tubs  or  firkins,  good  to  prime .  15  @  10 

Tubs  or  firkins,  poor  to  fair .  13  @  i4*4 

Western  factory .  12  @  14 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Sept .  8  @  — 

Large,  fair  to  good .  7j4@  7% 

Large,  common .  6  @  6*4 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September _  8'4®  8*4 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September .  8*4@  8*4 

Small,  choice .  7$f@  8 

Small,  common  to  good  .  o  @  7 

State,  Light  skims,  choice .  0  @  0 )4 

Part  skims,  small,  choice. . .  0  @  — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4*4®  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3*4®  4 

Full  skims .  2  ®  3 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  per  d02 .  1H4@  12 

State  and  Pen  na.,  fancy .  10*4@ 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  U)*4@  1014 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  10>4@  10*4 

Tenn..  Va.  and  N.  C..  fresh  gathered .  10  @  lo;| 

Southern,  ordinary  to  fair .  9%@  10 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz .  22  @  23 

Virginia,  per  doz .  20  @  21 

Othern  Southern,  per  doz .  14  @  18*4 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  60@3  25 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  O0@4  50 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl _ 2  50@3  25 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50@2  50 

Cranberries,  Jersey,  per  crate . 3  00@3  25 

Oranges,  Indian  River,  per  box . 4  00@7  00 

Other  Fla.,  per  box . 2  50@4  60 

California  Navels,  per  box . 2  00@3  00 

Seedlings,  per  box . 1  50@2  00 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  refrigerator,  prime, per  qt  18@  25 
Open  crate,  prime,  per  quart .  15®  20 


Charleston,  good  to  choice,  per  quart....  25@  30 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 101  @108 

Corn . . .  34J4®  36 

Buckwheat .  43(4®  48*4 

Oats . . .  29)4@  38 

Rye .  55  @  58 

Barley  malting .  45  @  53 

Feeding .  30  @  41*4 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

llay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  ®  72 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  47 

C3  Clover,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  37 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 20  ®  30 

Salt,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  40 

Other  grades,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  30 

Oats,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  35 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  614 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4  @  4(4 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4(4@  5 14 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  52(4 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cauliflowers,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  75@2  00 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00@]  25 

Seconds,  per  doz .  60@  76 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  30@  60 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  16@  25 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  00@  90 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  20@  50 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches' . 1  00@2  00 


MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 

Poor  to  good,  each — . 

Pork,  60  lbs  and  under,  per  lb . 

100  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb . 

160  to  100  lbs.,  per  lb . 

200  to  160  lbs.,  per  lb . 

Heavier  weights,  per  lb . 

Hough,  per  lb . 

Roasting  pigs,  10  to  30  lbs  each,  per  lb. . . 
Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb . 
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NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4  @  4 % 


Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3  ®  3 4 

Shelled,  No.  I  Spanish .  3«@  3(4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2(4@  1% 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3  ®  3(£ 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2  @  2*4 

Hickorynuts.  new,  bushel  50  lbs . 1  50  @2  00 

Bullnuts,  Western,  new,  per  bushel .  60  @  75 

Pecans,  round  lots,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3  @  3 (4 

Polished,  as  to  size .  4  @  6 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  straight  hens,  per  lb.  11  @  12 

Western,  straight  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Broilers,  Phil..  3  to  314  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.  36  @  40 

Phil.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  25  @  30 

Chickens,  Phila.,  5to6  lbs  to  pair..  .  18  @  20 

Fowls,  state  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. ..  Ilia- 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Western,  heavy  to  medium,  per  lb  ..  9 (4@  10(4 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Phila.,  medium  sizes .  14  @  15 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  11  ®  12 

Western,  fancy,  large .  14  @  15 

Western,  medium  sizes .  12 14®  13*4 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb  .  7  @  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Geese,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  0(4®  7 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  60  @2  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Chickens,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  fattened,  per  pair .  65  @  76 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  50  @  60 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  60 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  76  @1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  85 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 5  50@7  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  00 

Southern,  second  crop,  per  bbl . 3  C0@8  00 

Maine,  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  00@3  25 

Rose,  per  sack . 3  00@3  25 

Hebron,  per  sack . 2  40@2  50 

Long  Island,  per  bbl .  2  50@3  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  37 

Per  sack . 2  00@2  25 

State  and  Western,  per  180  lbs .  2  00@?  50 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  00@2  37 

State,  Jersey  or  Western,  poor  to  good . 1  00@1  75 

Sweets.  Vinelandand  vicinity,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Other  Jersey,  per  p.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  60@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  76@3  25 

VEG  ETABLE8. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 5  00  @6  00 

Prime,  perdoz  bunches . 3  00  @4  60 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches . 3  00  @3  50 

Beets,  local,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  75  @1  00 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 2  60  @5  00 

Celery,  State  and  Western,  per  doz .  5  @  50 

Florida,  per  doz .  15  @  76 

California .  10  @  60 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  50  @4  00 

State,  per  100 .  2  00  @2  50 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate . 1  50  @1  75 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00  @1  60 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  barrel . 4  00  @8  00 

Per  orange  box . 2  00  @3  00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket .  75  @2  00 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  25  @  75 

North  Carolina,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  25 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Okra,  Havana,  per  carrier . 2  60  @3  00 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bag .  50  @1  12 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag .  76  @125 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag . 1  00  @2  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  (HI  @3  03 


Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  75  @1  75 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl .  75  @1  75 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl..  75  @1  60 

State  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl .  50  @1  60 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  25  @  — 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl _ 1  00  @1  12 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 2  50  @5  00 

Baltimore,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  50  @100 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate .  75  @150 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  00  @2  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  30  @  60 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25  ®  75 


BUY  “  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  U  HOLESA  LF  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  V  E  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  INGERS0L1 .  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  V 


TEAS  *>"  COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set.  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE ,  with  20 
pounds  60c.  Cockatoo  Tea,  an v  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mall 
20  pounds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


Seed  Potatoes  Cheap. 

To  close  out  5,000  bushels,  1  quote  you:  Maule’s 
Early  Thoroughbred.  Early  Norther,  Early  Fortune, 
Early  Six  Weeks.  Early  Rose,  $2.50  a  barrel  first  size; 
second  size,  $1.50  a  barrel:  Bovee.  $2.75  first  size;  sec¬ 
ond  size,  $1.60.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Uncle  Sam  and 
Carman  No.  3.  $2.90  a  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order. 
Five  per  cent  discount  on  10-barrei  lots. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman.  Decatur,  Mich. 


Michigan  wonder  oats.  Bovee.  uncle 

Sam,  Sir  William,  Carman  No.  3  Potatoes. 

C.  COOLIDGE,  Phelps,  Ontario  County.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  SEED  OATS,  St.lS'iSS 

bushel  or  $0  for  10  bushels.  Sacks  free.  Cash  must  be 
sent  with  order.  J.  E.  VOGEL.  Lansing.  Mich. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COW  PEAS. 

Soja  Beans.  Velvet  Beans,  Southern-grown  Millet 
and  Early  Mastodon  Seed  Corn. 

PACKARD.  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


COW  PEAS,  SOJA  BEANS, 
VELVET  BEANS,  TEOSINTE, 

and  other  valuable  Southern  forage  and  soil-improv¬ 
ing  crops.  Write  for  descriptive  price-list. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen.  Richmond,  Va. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  18th  St..  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMER1 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORH 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


rDIIITC  VEGETABLES, 
I  l\U  I  I  O  produce. _ 

We  reoelve  and  sell,  in  oar-load  or  smaller  lots,  al! 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY. 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


cnr  C«|«— Farm  of  190  acres,  1 4  mile  from  Bel- 
I  U I  OfllC  field;  good  7-room  house;  large  barn; 
700  fruit  trees;  350  grapes:  good  land;  fine  climate. 
Price.  $2,500.  B.  W.  MANNING.  Belfleld.  Va. 


ASTHMA 


A/urreftpODdence  invit¬ 
ed.  No  charge  for  ad 
rice  a«  to  curability. 

P.  Harold  Hayes,  H.h. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


^  M  ft  FOR  HATCHING. — Single  Comb 
■i  BrownLeghorns.SilverWyandott.es, 

QJ|  U|  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin 

Ducks,  ail  from  pure  bred  stock. 
Single  sitting,  75  cents;  two  sittings  at  one  time,  $1; 
1(K)  eggs  either  kind  or  mixed.  $3.  Any  order  amount¬ 
ing  to  $5  we  will  extend  your  own  or  a  friend's  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  one  year.  One 
tuber  of  our  grand  new  Seedling:  Potato  Skane- 
ateles,  10  cents.  Positively  only  one  tuber  sent  to  any 
one  person.  No  catalogue.  Write  now.  This  advertise¬ 
ment  will  not  appear  again. 

CHAS.  MORRIS,  Skanoateles,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  R00TS  SS,Yi,cSr'ii,' 

60  cents  per  100.  Lewis  J.  Clifton,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 


C  /\  y  <-»  I  p  Cabbage  Plants;  the  hardiest, 

*  ^  ^  largest,  earliest  and  best  known 

varieties;  Wakefield  and  Succession,  growing  in  the 
open  air,  from  seed  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Thor- 
Durn  &  Co.,  New  York;  will  stand  heavy  freezing 
without  injury.  Price,  less  than  5,000,  $1.50;  5,000  to 
10,000,  $1.26;  over  10,000,  $1.  Special  express  rate  very 
low  to  all  points.  Address 

NORMAN  H.  BLITCH, 

Express  Agent  and  Postmaster,  Meggett,  S.  C. 


LLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER,  “am  FREE 

To  Dairymen  and  others  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8  x  11,  free,  if  they  will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  post¬ 
age.  Try  theBEST  BUTTEK  WRAPPER.  Address 

A.  C.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Write  for  our  prices  on  printing. 


PRIZE 
WINNING 

Grandest  Ever  Offered  £f|  FinQJ  DDI7C0  MEDALS  AND 
They  Have  Taken  UU  r  1110  I  rlllJLCv  CERTIFICATES 

YOU  c;;.r  Free ! !  •*  •*  5!.:,V2L,  60  C  E  NTS 


To  promote  the  growth  of  and  create  an  increased  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  among  the  people,  we  have  made 
an  arrangement  with  a  leading  grower,  of  international  reputation  as  an  originator  of  improved  varieties,  to  supply  our  read¬ 
ers  with  the  four  best  varieties  of  prize- winning:  chrysanthemum  plants  as  described  below. 

We  send  good  vigorous  plants  which  have  been  grown  expressly  for  our  subscribers,  and  any  one  can  easily  grow  them 
and  have  the  choicest  flowers  the  whole  autumn.  Full  directions  for  culture  sent  with  each  set,  and  we  guarantee  perfect 
satisfaction  if  our  instructions  are  followed. 


Philadelphia 


Introduced  by  Mr.  Hugh  Graham  of  Pliila- 
delphia.the  greatest  chrysanthemum  special¬ 
ist  in  the  country.  No  other  variety  ever 
created  such  a  sensation. 
Cut  blooms  were  sent 
over  to  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  spite  of  be¬ 
ing  carried  over  3,000 
miles,  were  received  in 
good  condition  and  award¬ 
ed  a  silver  gilt  medal  by 
the  English  National 
Chrysanthemum  Soci¬ 
ety — the  highest  award 
ever  given  chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  The  only  Ameri¬ 
can  variety  ever  awarded 
a  medal  by  the  National 
Society,  and  only  two  Eng¬ 
lish  varieties  have  ever  re¬ 
ceived  a  silver  gilt  medal. 

In  America  this  variety 
created  the  greatest  sen¬ 
sation.  It  was  named 
“  Philadelphia”  in  honor 
of  the  “  City  of  Brother¬ 
ly  Love  ”  by  Mayor  Edwin 
S.  Stuart,  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  amid  a  great  so¬ 
cial  demonstration.  Never 
before  had  such  magnifi¬ 
cent  blooms  been  seen, 
and  the  greatest  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  aroused  over  the 
immense  Huffy  cream- 
colored  globes.  Flow¬ 


ers  of  the  largest  size  and  most  exquisite  form ;  petals  radiate  in  every 
direction,  and  being  gracefully  incurved  form  a  perfect  globe,  giving 
that  light,  fluffy  gracefulness  so  much  admired.  In  color  a  beautiful 
clear  cream-tinted  lemon,  changing  to  creamy  white  as  the  flower 
ages.  Plant  is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower,  of  medium  height,  and 
is  one  of  the  easiest  for  amateurs  to  grow. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  awards  received  by  Mr.  Graham  the 
first  season  he  exhibited  it : 

Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago,  first  prize. 

Newport  Horticultural  Society,  Silver  Medal  (highest  award  given  by 
society). 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  first  prize  for  best  seedling  ever 
disseminated. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Potter,  Jr. 

est  of  all  (leep-pink  varieties.  Awarded  first  prize  in  Philadelphia  in  1896 
for  best  pink  over  nil  the  other  standard  pink  chrysanthemums.  Plant 
very  strong  and  vigorous,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow.  Color 
deepest,  brightest  pink  found  in  chrysanthemums,  with  reflex  of  petals 
a  beautiful  silvery  pink,  making  a  lovely  combination. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL 
FANTASTIC 


lora 


of  this  type,  and  was  awarded  five  first  prizes. 


One  of  the  quilled  petaled  fantastic  shaped 
varieties  so  much  admired.  Color  a  beau¬ 
tiful  light  shell  pink.  It  is  far  the  best 


Mrs.  Henry  Robinson 


Too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  superb 
,  ,  .  ,  _  variety,  which  is  ac¬ 

knowledged  everywhere  to  be  the  finest  snow-white  exhibition  variety 
in  existence.  Of  immense  size  and  perfect  incurved  form,  being 
full  and  round.  Petals  of  exquisite  quality  and  finish.  Plant  is  a  strong 
free  grower,  a  little  above  medium  height.  Awarded  twenty-three 
first  prizes  the  past  season. 


Our  Free  Otter 


To  Introduce  Farm  — 

and  Home  into  I”  rv 
thousands  of  homes 

where  it  is  not  now  taken,  we  make  the  following  N  I  V 

remarkable  offer: 


Thirty  Gents 


In  silver,  stamps,  or  otherwise,  we  will  send 
Farm  and  Home  from  now  until  January 
1st,  1899,  and  in  addition  send.  FREE  AND 
POSTPAID,  plants  of  the  FOUR  PRIZE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS  herewith  described. 


FARM  AND  HOME  is  published  semi-Monthly.  Regular  subscription  price  50  cents  a  year.  It  is  now 
in  its  eighteenth  year,  and  is  the  brightest  farm  and  family  paper  published.  A  year’s  numbers  make  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  over  500  pages  filled  with  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  that  experience  can  supply.  It  covers 
every  branch  of  outdoor  and  indoor  work.  The  above  offer  is  an  evidence  of  its  interest  in  floriculture.  The  lead¬ 
ing  writers  upon  floriculture  contribute  to  its  columns  and  make  this  department  up  to  date. 


Address  aii  orders  to  farm  AND  HOME,  Springfield,  Mass.,  or  Chicago,  III, 
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9100.00 

is  the  amount  of  the  extra  bonus  we 
pay  on  May  1,  to  those  club-raisers  who 
send  us  five  or  more  names  on  or  before 
that  date.  We  have  a  few  clubs  of  five 
in  now,  but  we  do  not  expect  any  very 
large  clubs  at  this  season.  A  good  many 
subscriptions  expire  in  March  and  April, 
and  those  who  skip  around  and  pick  up 
these  renewals  will  be  nicely  rewarded 
for  the  time  spent.  We  realize,  however, 
that  many  of  our  good  friends  do  this 
work  more  for  the  cause  and  because  of 
their  interest  in  the  paper,  than  for  the 
reward.  While  we  appreciate  this  inter¬ 
est,  we  also  want  our  friends  to  feel  and 
know  that  there  is  always  to  be  some  sub¬ 
stantial  return  for  work  done.  Tt  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  $100  will  be 
divided  May  1  in  proportion  to  the  names 
sent  by  each,  and  will  be  in  excess  of 
commissions,  rebates,  etc.  We  want  a 
good  many  clubs  of  five.  Can’t  you  send 
one  such  club  ? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

A  Valuable  New  Book. — It  is  safe  to  say  that 
every  American  farmer  who  has  made  an  honest 
effort  to  ksep  up  with  the  progress  of  scientific 
agriculture,  has  heard  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College.  Prof.  Henry 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
agricultural  scientists  of  this  country.  He  lias 
made  a  specialty  of  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
live  stock.  Wisconsin  is  a  dairy  country  situ¬ 
ated  peculiarly  as  regards  supplies  of  stock  food. 
West  of  her  lie  the  great  grain  fields  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  Dakotas.  Wisconsin  followed  the 
usual  course  of  the  western  States;  the  forests 
were  cut  away,  and  then  followed  a  period  of 
wheat  growing,  until  the  lands  showed  signs  of 
exhaustion;  then  far-sighted  farmers  in  the  State 
saw  possibilities  for  dairying  and  meat-making 
that  were  afforded  by  the  western  wh'-at  fields. 
Vast  supplies  of  bran  and  other  wheat  refuse 
were  to  be  obtained  at  nominal  prices.  The  silo 
with  its  possibilities  for  intensive  culture,  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  step  by  step,  Wisconsin  developed  as 
a  dairy  State,  until,  to-day,  it  is  famous  all  over 
the  world  for  its  herds  of  cattle  and  its  butter 
and  cheese  factories. 

Prof.  Henry  was  foremost  in  this  development 
of  Wisconsin  resources.  There  was  much  to 
learn  from  the  beginning,  for  the  feeding  of  bran, 
ensilage  and  cheap  fodder  crops  were  to  be 
studied,  tested  and  carefully  proved  before  it  was 
safe  to  give  definite  advice.  The  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  under  Prof.  Henry’s  direction, 
has  for  several  years  taken  a  leading  place 
among  western  institutions.  Each  year  has 
shown  some  deeper  investigation  into  practical 
topics,  and  one  by  one,  facts  regarding  the  feed- 
ing  of  animals  have  been  dug  out  and  made  clear. 
We  speak  of  these  things  now  in  order  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  Prof.  Henry  has  done  a 
double  service  to  American  stock  growers,  first 
in  conducting  the  careful  experiments  that  have 
taught  us  so  much  of  the  economy  of  cheap  feed¬ 
ing,  next  in  grouping  these  and  similar  facts  to¬ 
gether  and  publishing  them  in  book-form,  so  that 
all  the  world  may  take  advantage  of  scientific 
research. 

In  Feeds  and  Feeding,  A  Handbook  for  the  Stu¬ 
dent  and  Stockman,  Prof.  Henry  has  given  us 
what  we  consider  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable 
book  on  live  stock  feeding  that  has  ever  been 
printed.  It  is  a  thick  volume,  of  over  650  pages, 
which  deals  with  every  phase  of  the  feeding 
problem,  a  We  have  examined  it  with  great  care, 
and  cannot  see  what  important  things  have  been 
left  out.  The  great  beauty  of  the^book  is  thatcit 
gives  us  the  results  of  all  American  and  foreign 
experiments  that  are  worth  recording.  Here  one 
may  learn  how  the  plant  grows,  how  it  nourishes 
the  animal,  how  the  animal  utilizes  and  disposes 
of  its  food,  how  to  mix  foods  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  what  foods  are  best  in  various1  sections, 
and  how  to  grow  them  most  economically.  It  is 
all  given  here  in  concise  and  readable  form  and, 
in  our  judgment,  every  man  who  makes  part  of 
his  living  from  the  feeding  of  live  stock  ought  to 
have  this  book  on  hand  for  constant  reference. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  feel  like’giving  such  hearty 
commendation  to  a  book  on  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  this  book  by  Prof.  Henry  can  safely 
be  commended  as  the  best  thing  .of  its  kind  ever 
published.  The  price  of  the  book  is  $2,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  supply  it  to  any  of  our  readers 
at  that  price.  We  ought  to  handle  thousands  of 
them,  for  stockmen  everywhere,  if  they  could 
only  understand  how  much  information  is  crowd¬ 
ed  between  the  covers  of  this  book,  would  not 
rest  until  they  had  secured  a  copy. 

It  has  long  been  supposed  by  many  people  that 
hogs  and  corn  must  go  together.  Somehow, 
natural  corn  countries  are  looked  upon  as 
natural  hog-growing  sections,  and  many  people 
argi.e  that  the  hog  cannot  be  grown  profitably 
outside  of  the  corn  belt.  We  are  learning  new 
things  about  stock  feeding  all  the  t  me.  Bulletin 
No.  14  of  the  Montana  Station  (Bozeman),  gives 
a  record  of  a  litter  of  Montana  pigs,  11  in  num¬ 
ber,  which  sold  at  6  months  and  27  days,  for 


182.27.  Montana  is  not  a  corn-growing  country. 
The  nights  are  too  cold,  and  the  altitude  too 
high.  These  pigs  were  grown  on  Alfalfa,  clover, 
peas,  wheat  and  barley,  and  they  were  grown  to 
the  weight  of  150  pounds  each,  at  a  cost  of  only 
two  cents  a  pound.  Such  reports  often  make  us 
think  that  there  may  be  something  wrong  in  our 
old  idea  of  stock  feeding.  Every  now  and  then, 
some  one  comes  along  with  a  record  that  upsets 
what  we  had  supposed  was  an  iron-clad  rule,  and 
when  we  think  of  a  cold,  mountainous  country 
like  Montana,  producing  pork  at  a  cost  of  two 
cents  a  pound,  we  may  overhaul  our  own  plans 
and  see  whether  we  are  not  paying  too  much 
for  our  hog  supply  of  meat. 

A  Ba/anceo  Fertilizer. 

We  desire  to  inform  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  that  the  fertilizer  illustrated 
and  described  on  page  197  can  he  ob¬ 
tained  already  mixed  or  the  ingredients 
separately  from  the  York  Chemical 
Works,  York,  Pa.  See  advertisement 
this  issue. — Adv. 


Dr.  Hunter’s  Book 
on  Weak  Lungs. 

Dr.  Robert  Hunter  of  New  York,  extracts  from 
whose  lectures  on  the  lungs  have  been  published  in 
this  paper  from  time  to  time,  has  a  Book  on  the 
nature,  causes  and  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma  and  Catarrh,  explaining  their  differences,  and 
pointing  out  the  curative  treatment  of  each  disease. 

I)r.  Huuter  is  one  of  the  oldest  Lung  specialists 
living,  having  devoted  his  life  since  1857  exclusively 
to  the  study  and  treatment  of  bung  Complaints.  The 
first,  inhaling  instruments  ever  employed  for  the  cure 
of  the  lungs  were  of  his  invention,  and  the  only 
known  germicide  having  power  to  kill  and  expel  the 
germs  of  Consumption  from  the  lungs  was  discovered 
and  successfully  applied  by  him.  Ills  antiseptic  air 
inhalations  Is  the  only  scientific  treatment  for  bung 
Complaints.  It  brings  the  remedy  to  the  very  seat  of 
the  disease  in  the  lungs  in  the  only  common-sense 
way.  Its  success  is  shown  by  hundreds  of  grateful 
patients  whose  lives  It  has  saved. 

Mr.  Edward J.  Raynor  says:  “I  had  hemorrrhage 
after  hemorrhage,  and  was  utterly  broken  down  in 
health,  coughed  up  yellow  lumpy  matter,  had  fever 
and  night  sweats,  and  was  brought  to  my  bed,  from 
which  i  never  expected  to  rise  again.  Now  1  am  strong 
and  able  to  do  my  work,  all  blood  spitting  and  short- 
nessof  breath  are  gone.  I  havegained  myfiesh  back, 
and  eat  and  sleep  as  ever.  From  a  perfect  wreck  I 
have  been  rebuilt  and  restored  by  Dr.  Hunter’s  medi¬ 
cated  air  inhalations.  I  owe  my  life  to  this  wonder¬ 
ful  treatment  and  believe  every  one  ought  to  know  of 
it.  All  who  wish  to  do  so  can  call  or  write  to  me  at 
my  place  of  business,  Walsh  &  Co.’s,  157  Market  St., 
Newark.  N.  ,1.” 

Any  subscriber  of  Thk  Ritual  New-Yorker  who 
is  interested,  can  obtain  this  book  free  by  addressing 
Dr.  Hunter  at  117  West  45th  Street,  New  York.— Adv. 


WEEDERS  AND  GULTIVATORS 

Planet  Jr.,  Iron  Age  and  Syracuse  Cultivators  are  all 
good.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices  to 

JAMES  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


SELF-LOCKING  l 

Hand  Potato  Planters. 


record: 

EUREKA:  4  acres  and  820 
hills  (19,080  hills)  in  10  hrs.; 
2,590  hills  in  1  hour. 

P1NGREE:  4  acres  (19,300 
hills)  in  9  hrs.  48  min.: 
2,106  hills  in  1  hr.  (Hills  3 
ft.  apart  each  way.) 

EUREKA,  $1.25;  P  IN¬ 
GRES,  $1;  Patent  Sack, 
00c.  Send  for  free  booklet: 
“Potatoes— How  to  Plant 
Them.” 


GREENVILLE  PLANTER  CO., Greenville, Mich 


this  side  delivery 

HAY  RAKE 

- Means - 

"Quick Haying  Quality  Prime." 

It  leaves  the  hay  in  a  light,  loose  windrow,  where  it 
is  cured  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  not  bleached 
by  the  »ui»;  hay  retains  its  bright  green  color 

and  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  oils. 


It  turns  the  hay  Completely, 

and  exposes  it  all  to  the  air;  __ 
you  can  begin  raking  quick-  wW  “  rakes  wide 
er  than  with  a  sulky  rake,  fast  and  clean, 

saves  the  use  of  a  tedder  in  many  instances;  saves 
time;  does  not  gather  stubble,  manure  or  other 
trash.  It  greatly  reduces  the  cost  ot* harvesting 
a  crop  of  hay.  More  about  this  and  the  Keystone 
Hay  Loader  in  our  free  circulars.  Write  for  them. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  GO „ 

24  River  St.  STERLING,  til.. 

imttnmii 


FERTILIZER  SOWER 


THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 


Meets  all  the  requisites  of  a 
simple,  strong  and  durable 
machine  that  will  distribute 
all  kinds  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  home  mado 
fertilizers  evenly  In 
any  desired  quantity 
per  acre.  Sows  in 
drills  or  broad¬ 
cast.  Valuabloon 
every  farm,  but 
indispensable 
to  the  tobacco 
and  potato 
groteer.  The 
cottonplanterwill 


find  it  of  value 
In  distributing 
fertilizer. 
Adjus’ble  shafts 
quickly  changed 
to  tongue.  Easy 
draft.oneortwo 
horses.  Saves 
enough  fertil¬ 
izer  in  a  sea¬ 
son  by  even 
distribution, 
to  pay  for  it¬ 
self. Sows  5  ft. 

10  in.  wide. 
Circ’ars  free. 


Box  75CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


The  Grant-Ferris  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Rye  Thrasher. 

The  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  In  the  world.  Will  thrashand  clean 
more  grain  in  the  same  time  with  less  power  than  any  machine  built.  Sold 
with  or  without  Stacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Seeder,  Grant’s  Fan  Mill,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  Address  GRANT-FERRIS  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  AND  DAIRYMEN 


HAVE  USED 


“Otto”  Gasoline  Engines 


FOR  YEARS! 

No  Smell.  No  Fire.  No  Trouble. 
STATIONARY  AND  PORTABLE. 


THE  OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK ,  ROCHESTER, 

CHICAGO,  OMAHA,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


HUM  “BONNIE 


99 


Is  built  so  as  to  combine  the 

Greatest  Utility  and  Bind¬ 
ing  Power  with  Simplicity » 
Accuracy,  Lightness, 
Strength  and 
Durability. 


Has  a 

simple 

effective 


A  solid  foundation  of  steel  com¬ 
bines  the  essential  features  of 

LIGHTNESS  AND  STRENGTH 

WITH  CREAT  BEAUTY. 

Has  our  own 

Good  ROLLER  BEARINGS. 


raising 

lever. 


Broad  main  wheel  affords  perfect  traction,  and  applies  the  power.  Truss  rodded  grain  wheel. 

A  perfect  adjuster  that  evens  the.  bundles.  Single  lever  simple  adjustment  reel. 

IT  HAS  A  BINDER  THAT  WILL  BIND  ANY  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN. 

Light,  neat,  strong  FOLDING  BUNDLE  CARRIER.  OUR  FREE  BOOK  ON  BINDERS  fully 

describes  this  and  other  machinery  we  make,  giving  cuts  of  parts  and  complete  machines  and  fully 

ScrwKtaSS;  THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.  Batavia.  N.  Y..  U.S.A. 


^THEY  NEVER  FAIL  , 

BRAD)  ITS 

ARE  ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 


* 


GIVE  PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 

THE  B^OLEY  pEFTTlLlZEFJ  CO., boston, mass., Rochester, n.y.  ■CLEVELAN0.Q. 
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DO  NOT  BE  ALARMED 


IF  WAR  IS 
DECLARED 


B(u)Y  THE  UNITED  STATES 


It  has  won  in  the  past ;  it  is  sure  to  win  now. 


THE  USERS— THEY  OUGHT  TO  KNOW— SAY 

THE  IMPROVED  U.S.  SEPARATOR 

CANNOT  BE  BKATKN  FOR 

CLOSE  SKIMMING  !  EASE  OE  RUNNING  !  DURABILITY ! 


We  give  below  a  sample  of  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving.  Read  and  profit  by  the  advice  of  those  who  know. 


A  EEW  WORDS 

Over  3,000  Pounds  per  Hour. 

White  Cheek,  N.  Y.,  November  22,  1897. 

After  running  a  No.  1  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  for  about 
18  months,  I  can  truthfully  say,  it  is  the  best  machine  on  the 
market,  and  I  have  tried  several  separators.  It  is  always 
ready  and  never  out  of  repair. 

On  June  30,  1897,  I  ran  9,008  pounds  of  milk  in  two  hours, 

57  minutes  without  stopping,  skimming  down  to  .06  of  one 
per  cent  22  minutes  before  machine  was  shut  down.  This  I 
consider  a  big  feather  for  the  U.  S. — over  3,000  pounds  per  i 
hour.  George  W inton, 

Secretary  and  Superintendent  White  Creek  Creamery  Co. 

Has  No  Equal. 

Hopkinton,  N.  Y.,  December  18,  1897. 

Have  had  12  years  experience  with  different  kinds  of  sep¬ 
arators,  and  find  that  the  U.  S.  has  no  equal. 

W.  O.  Oliver, 

Proprietor  Hopkinton  Creamery. 


FROM  FACTORIES . 

The  U.  S.  Taking  the  Lead  Over  all  Other  Makes. 

Woodstock,  Vt.,  March  28,  1898. 

Advanced  Dairying  calls  for  improved  methods,  and  'the 
Improved  U.  S.  Separators  are  rapidly  increasing  in  this 
section,  and  taking  the  lead  over  all  other  makes  combined. 
The  cream  received  from  them  is  always  fine  for  Butter,  Ice 
Cream  or  Shipping  purposes.  G.  I.  Wilcox, 

Proprietor  Woodstock  Creamery. 

A  Separator  Equal  to  the  U.  S.  Not  Yet  Invented. 

Mater,  Minn.,  December  22,  1897. 

Our  conclusion,  after  using  two  No.  1  Improved  U.  S. 
Separators,  is  the  machine  that  can  equal  the  U.  S.  in  all 
respects  has  yet  to  be  invented.  G.  A.  Gatz, 

Secretary  Mayer  Creamery  Co. 


WHAT  A  FEW  DAIRY  USERS  SAY, 


New  York  Dairymen’s  Association’s  Ex-President. 

Aurelius,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  1897. 

r  I  have  run  the  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  nearly  three  years,  skim¬ 
ming  to  perfection.  For  ease  in  washing  and  manipulating  the 
Improved  U.  S.  Separator  cannot  be  excelled,  and  I  consider  it  as 
near  perfect  as  can  be.  Aug.  D.  Baker. 

Easiest  Running'  Separator  on  the  Market. 

Mayfield,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1897. 

Have  started  on  my  third  years’  use  of  the  No.  5  Improved  U.  S. 
Separator,  and  find  it  just  as  represented.  First,  a  clean  skimmer  ; 
Second,  the  easiest  running  separator  on  the  market;  Third,  the 
easiest  to  wash.  It  does  more  than  its  claimed  capacity.  My  sole 
expense  has  been  for  oil  and  rubber  rings.  I  would  suggest  that 
those  who  intend  to  buy  a  separator  make  a  careful  study  of  the 


simple  and  durable  enclosed  gear  of  the  U.  S.  as  compared  with  com¬ 
petitor’s  noisy  and  complicated  machines  with  exposed  gears  which 
are  a  source  of  danger  to  fingers  and  clothing  at  all  times. 

Richard  W.  Woodworth. 

Beats  Everything. 

Lyndonville,  Vt.,  November  26,  1897. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  is  by  far  the  smoothest-running  separator  I 
have  ever  seen  in  operation.  Asa  skimmer  it  beats  anything  I  have 
ever  tested.  W.  I.  Powers,  Manager  Speedwell  Farms. 

Far  Exceeds  All  Others. 

Wyoming,  R.  I.,  December  27,  1897. 

I  would  not  be  without  the  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  I  bought 
some  time  ago  for  many  reasons  :  I  can  get  more  from  the  cows  ;  1 
can  feed  the  skim-milk  warm  ;  I  believe  it  far  exceeds  any^  other 
separator  that  has  been  invented.  Nathan  W.  James. 


Catalogues,  with  hundreds  of  testimonials  like  the  above,  free  on  application. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COME  ANY,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Farmers !  One  Question ! 

In  view  of  what  it  has  done  for  others,  can  you  afford  to  go  through  another  season  without 


ANTI* 

CLOC 


HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 

WEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 


Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa.  ,  ^ 

///»»» — r.nst.  spiiKon  I  used  one  of  your  Success  Anti-clog  \V  eedero, 


READ  TH^  TESTIMONY: 

WHITESBOJjS>  N.Y, 


Bought 


Dleased  with  the  Weeder  and  the  good  work  it  did.  .  ’ 

1  For  myself  I  can  say  a  great  deal  of  my  corn— never  saw  a  ho^cy'  ne  field  during 
the  entireseason.  One  piece  I  planted  a  little  too  thick;  so  whe^  .  was  about  one 
foot  high  I  wished  to  thin  it  out  so  it  would  ear  better,  So  I  too k  the  Weeder  and 
started  in ;  went  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  and  every  other  way  that  I  could  drive  my 
horse,  thinking  it  m  ight  break  ofF  some  of  the  stalks;  butl  can  safely  say  that  I  did 

not  break  off  two  stalks  in  the  whole  field.  ....... 

Before  I  had  commenced  to  use  my  Weeder  many  of  my  neighbors  thought 
that  it  would  tear  up  the  corn  and  potatoes.  But  after  they  had  seen 
me  give  it  this  thorough  trial  they  were  convinced  that  it  would 
not  harm  the  corn  in  the  least.  The  fact  is,  I  am  sure  the 
Weeder  will  not  injure  any  crop  grown  on  the  farm.  It 
is  very  important,  however,  that 
theWeeder  be  started  early.  1  f  the 
weeds  are  allowed  to  get  a  good 
start  the  Weeder  will  simply  cul¬ 
tivate  them,  as  it  does  the  crop. 
Yours  truly,  W.  R.  Jones. 

Center,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son, 

Gentlemen— How  about  the  price  of  your  Weeder 
for  the  coming  season?  Is  it  the  same  as  last 
year  ?  I  intend  to  sell  quite  a  good  many.  I  used  the 
Weeder  I  purchased  of  you  last  year  on  everything 
T  raised,  including  even  onions,  and  it  worked  to  per¬ 
fection  on  everything.  I  can  honestly  say  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  850,  if  I  could  not  get  another  just  like  it. 

Yours  truly,  T.  B.  NICHOLS. 


Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa.  Irwin,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs— l  intend  to  sell  just  as  many  Weeders  as  I  can  this  Spring.  I  bought 
one  last  Spring  for  my  own  use  and  they  are  certainly  a  complete  success,  and  I  would 
not  think  of  farming  withoutone.  Last  Spring,  in  April,  I  contracted  to  cut  and  haul 
to  the  saw  mill  a  lot  of  lumber;  so  I  took  all  my  meu  away, leaving  only  my  fourteen 
year  old  boy  on  the  farm.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did.  He  took  the  entire  care 
of  thirty-five  acres  of  corn  and  twelve  acres  of  potatoes,  working  both  crops  entirely 
with  the  Weeder,  and  I  never  saw  a  finer  crop  in  my  life.  ,  ^  , 

The  secret  of  Success  in  using  your  Weeder  is  to  start  it  early,  before  anything 
grows,  and  keep  the  soil  stirred  so  no  weeds  will  grow.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  farm 
without  a  Weeder,  and  all  will  own  one  just  as  soon  as  they  realize  its  value. 

Yours  truly,  Hezekiah  Gongamere. 

Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa.  Morley,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs — Your  favor  of  recent  date,  wishing  to  know  if  I  am  going  to  handle 
the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  the  coming  season  received.  I  certainly  am  if  you  will 
permit  me  to,  and  I  intend  to  push  them  for  all  they  are  worth. 

I  let  my  Weeder  go  wherever  the  farmers  wanted  to  try  it,  and  they  all  pronounced 
ita  grand  success;  declared  that  it  didfine  work.  The  Weeder  that  I  kept  for  my  own 

use  I  would  not  take  820  for  if  I  could  not  get  another  just  like  it. 

I  sold  one  Weeder  to  a  neighbor  near  by  very  late  in  the  season,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  he  did  with  it.  He  planted  one  acre  of  potatoes  quite  late,  and  he  tended 
them  entirely  with  the  Weeder  until  he  went  to  hill  them  up.  and  spent  but  five  hours 
work  all  told  on  the  acre  of  potatoes.  He  told  me  he  kept  the  time  carefully  that 
he  spent  in  cultivating  them.  Said  he  started  the  Weeder  before  they  were  up,  and 
went  over  the  potatoes  frequently.  Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Hardin. 

Russellvile.  Ark.,  December  24tb,  1897. 

“I  bad  the  best  of  success  with  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator.  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  never  used  a  tool  thatequalled  it  in  young  cotton  and  corn. 
I  saved  half  of  the  hoeing  and  plowing  by  running  the  Weeder.  I  beat  all  my  neigh¬ 
bors  raising  corn,  and  equalled  any  of  them  In  producing  cotton,  with  half  the  expense. 
Several  neighbors  say  they  want  one.  I  want  the  agency  for  Pope  and  \  ell  counties, 
not  j  ust  for  1898,  but  until  all  the  farmers  get  one.  "" 
or  later.” 


Thev  will  all  be  sure  to  buy  sooner 
B.  H.  Allen. 


Ill  J  —  * - - - - -  - -  - - 

Infringements.  The  first  order  from  your  town  will  secure  special  price  and  agency. 

Write  for  full  information.  Be  sure  to  give  name  of  County.  O.  Y.  HAXdLOCKL  SONj  BOX  805  y  YOR.Kkj  I* A. 
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TRAINING  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

THE  KNIFFIN  SYSTEM  1 1. LUSTRATED. 

Just  Where  the  Pruning  Shears  Should  Be  Used. 

HERE  are  few  homes,  either  in  city 
or  country,  that  are  not  graced  or 
disgraced  by  one  or  more  grape 
vines.  When  properly  trained,  no  vine  is 
more  ornamental,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
beautiful,  fragrant,  luscious  fruit  such  a 
vine  will  produce.  However,  nothing  is 
more  unsightly  than  a  neglected,  scrub¬ 
by.  straggling  grape  vine,  whose  great  weight  of  use¬ 
less  wood  causes  it  to  break  down  its  support,  and  col¬ 
lapse  into  an  undignified  brush-heap.  About  the  only 
remedy  for  such  a  vine  is  to  saw  it  off  close  to  the 
ground,  in  early  Spring,  select  one  of  the  stronger  new 
shoots,  and  allow  it  to  begin  life  anew  under  rigid 
discipline  and  improved  conditions. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  grape-training,  none  is 
more  popular,  practical,  or  especially  suitable  for  the 
busy  farmer  than  the  Kniffin  system.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  planted  grape  vines  last  Fall,  as  well  as 
those  who  intend  to  do  so  this  Spring,  I  fully  illustrate 


the  most  popular  modification  of  the  Kniffin  plan  of 
training,  from  the  baby  vine  as  it  should  appear  dur¬ 
ing  this,  its  first  season's  growth,  to  the  age  at  which 
it  may  be  considered  a  “mature  vine” — five  years  from 
planting. 

We  will  suppose  that  well-grown,  one-year-old  plants 
are  used.  Having  been  carefully  planted,  a  trifle 
deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery  row,  cut  the  little 
vine  back  to  two  or  three  plump,  healthy  buds.  Only 
one  of  these  is  allowed  to  grow,  however,  the  extra 
bud  or  buds  being  simply  held  in  reserve  in  case  of 
accident,  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  they 
will  not  be  needed. 

Fig.  118  shows  the  baby  vine  during  its  first  sea¬ 
son’s  growth.  The  pruning-  of  this  little  vine,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  consists  in  cutting  it  back  at  the  point 
indicated  by  a  line  in  Fig.  118,  which  is  about  12  or  14 
inches  from  the  ground.  Ordinarily,  this  “  stub  ”  will 
contain  from  four  to  six  strong  buds.  Only  two  of 
these  buds — the  upper  two — are  allowed  to  grow  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  season,  and  they  will  develop  as  shown 
at  Fig.  119.  At  this  stage,  the  trellis  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Only  two  wires  are  necessary.  The  upper  one 
should  be  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 


lower  2K  feet  below  it.  The  position  of  the  wires 
and  the  pruning  of  this  two-year-old  vine  are  very 
clearly  shown  in  Fig.  120.  It  is  now  ready  for  its 
third  season's  growth,  in  which  we  may  expect  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  its  fruit.  Only  the  upper  two  buds  of  each 
division  of  the  trunk  are  permitted  to  grow — those 
below  them  being  rubbed  off.  These  young  shoots 
may  be  trained  in  either  direction  upon  their  respect¬ 
ive  wires,  and  each  will  produce  from  two  to  four  fine 
clusters  of  fruit. 

Fig.  121  shows  a  young  Concord  during  its  third 
Summer  and  laden  with  its  first  crop  of  fruit.  The 
pruning  of  this  three-year-old  vine  consists  in  cutting 
each  arm  back  to  six  or  eight  strong  buds,  when  it 
will  appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  122.  The  arms  must 
now  be  securely  fastened  to  the  wires.  Each  bud 
may  be  expected  to  produce  a  new  shoot  and,  as  be¬ 
fore,  each  new  cane  from  two  to  four  clusters. 

Fig.  123  presents  a  four-year-old  vine  during  growth 
and  fruitage — bearing  nearly  10  pounds  of  grapes. 
The  management  of  the  vine,  so  far,  has  been  “plain 
sailing”;  but  now  things  are  becoming  “compli¬ 
cated  ” — apparently.  How  shall  we  prune  this  four- 
year-old  in  order  to  maintain  the  Ivniftin  type  ?  We 


THE  BABY  VINE.  Fio.  118.  THE  SECOND  SEASON.  Fig.  119.  SECOND  PRUNING.  Fig.  120.  THE  FIRST  CROP  OF  FRUIT.  Fig.  121.  PRUNING  AFTER  FRUITING.  Fig.  122. 


CROP  OF  THE  FOUR- YEAR-OLD.  Fig.  123.  READY  FOR  BUSINESS  AGAIN.  Fig.  124.  THE  FIVE- YEAR-OLD  VINE.  Fig.  125. 
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will  select  a  vig- 
orous  young 
cane  from  each 
arm  just  as  near 
the  heads  of  the 
vine  as  possible 
— as  indicated  by 
the  arrows  in 
Fig.  123.  With 
four  clips  of  the 
pruning  shears, 
the  entire  old 
arms  with  all  of 
their  last  sea¬ 
son's  bearing 
wood  or  canes 
are  entirely  re¬ 
moved  .  This 
leaves  the  vine, 
after  our  se¬ 
lected  fruiting 
canes  have  been 
shortened  back 
to  10  or  12  buds 
each,  as  shown 
at  Fig.  124. 
Many  times,  a 
vigorous  vine 
will  produce, 
upon  its  fruiting 
TREES  ROOT-PRUNED  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  canes,  sublater- 
ROOT  PRESSURE.  Fig.  126.  als  or  branches. 

I  prefer  to  cut 

these  back  to  one-bud  spurs,  rather  than  to  remove 
them  entirely,  as  the  buds  at  the  base  of  these  spurs, 
upon  the  main  arm,  are  rarely  so  well  developed  as 
those  upon  the  spurs.  A  number  of  these  spurs  are 
shown  upon  the  fruiting  canes  in  Fig.  124.  These 
fruiting  canes  are  now  carefully  lifted  and  securely 
tied  to  the  wires,  in  the  same  manner  as  shown  in 
Fig.  122. 

Fig.  125  shows  the  same  vine  during  its  fifth  sea¬ 
son’s  fruitage.  The  foliage  was,  of  course,  removed 
to  expose  the  clusters,  24  pounds  of  which  1  gathered 
from  this  vine  immediately  after  the  photograph  was 
taken.  Subsequent  prunings  are  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  fourth  year — always  selecting  healthy, 
new  canes  as  near  the  heads  of  the  vine  as  possible, 
and  slicing  off  all  the  remaining  wood.  The  Kniffin 
system  is  also  known  as  the  drooping  system — the 
bearing  canes  being  permitted  to  depend  from  the 
main  arms.  F.  h.  rali.ou. 

Ohio. 


ARTIFICIAL  ROOT  PRESSURE  FOR  NEWLY 
TRANSPLANTED  TREES. 

If  the  root-hairs  of  a  tree  have  been  destroyed  in 
transplanting,  there  is  delay  in  the  expansion  of  the 
leaf  buds,  because  of  the  lack  of  root-pressure — that 
is,  the  force  with  which  the  plants  lift  the  water  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  the  soil.  The  cells  of  the  buds  are  able 
to  absorb  water,  and  the  roots  absorb  water  quite 
freely  without  root-hairs,  but  the  water  thus  obtained 
is  not  lifted  so  rapidly  to  the  buds,  hence  the  slow 
resumption  of  growth.  In  view  of  these  facts,  Prof. 
E.  S.  Goff,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  was 
led  to  make  some  experiments  in  supplying  artificial 
root  pressure  to  newly  transplanted  trees,  with  very 
successful  results. 

The  treatment  applied  consists  in  supporting  a 
quantity  of  distilled  water  at  a  height  equal  to,  or 
slightly  exceeding,  that  of  the  tree,  and  connecting 
this  by  means  of  a  tube  with  the  cut-off  end  of  one  of 
the  roots.  The  water  is  thus  kept  in  contact  with  the 
root,  and  is  also  under  pressure  which  tends 
to  force  it  into  the  wood.  The  device  used 
consists  of  a  round  glass  flask  holding  about 
two  quarts,  in  the  neck  of  which  is  a  rubber 
cork  having  two  vertical  holes  through  it. 

Through  one  of  these  holes,  a  short  glass 
tube  is  inserted,  to  which  a  rubber  tube  is 
attached  ;  through  the  other  hole,  a  longer 
glass  tube  is  inserted,  which  reaches  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  The  flask  being 
inverted,  the  longer  tube  supplies  air,  per¬ 
mitting  the  water  to  pass  out  through  the 
shorter  tube,  which  is  connected  by  the 
rubber  tube  with  the  root  of  the  tree.  In 
applying  the  apparatus  to  the  tree,  a  tall 
stake  is  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  near 
to  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  short,  narrow 
piece  of  board,  having  a  notch  cut  in  it,  near 
one  end,  to  fit  over  the  stake,  and  a  hole 
bored  through  it,  large  enough  to  admit  the 
neck  of  the  flask,  near  the  other  end.  The 
flask  is  then  half-filled  with  water,  the 
cork  inserted,  and  the  rubber  tube  attached 
to  the  shorter  tube  in  the  cork.  The  rubber 
is  then  passed  downward  through  the  hole 
in  the  board  intended  to  support  the  flask, 


when  the  end  of  the  tube  is  closed  by  pinching  it 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand,  the  neck 
of  the  flask  is  passed  through  the  support  from 
above,  the  rubber  tube  being  drawn  through  in 
the  meantime.  The  closed  end  of  the  tube  is  then 
released  sufficiently  to  permit  a  little  water  to  pass 
through,  and  thus  force  all  the  air  out  of  it,  when  it 
is  slipped  over  the  end  of  the  root  that  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  cut  off,  and  tied  on  tightly  with  a  bit  of  cord. 
The  soil  is  then  placed  about  the  root,  and  the  tree  is 
thenceforth  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  effect  of  this  artificial  water  pressure  is  very 
quickly  shown,  sometimes  within  48  hours.  Fig.  126, 
from  Prof.  Goff’s  report  (14th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station),  shows  some  of  the 
trees  operated  upon ;  they  had  been  very  severely 
root-pruned.  In  some  of  the  cases  described,  the  trees 
artificially  treated  started  into  growth  18  days  before 
those  without  the  artificial  root  pressure.  In  Fig.  127, 
also  from  Prof.  Goff’s  report,  each  alternate  tree  re¬ 
ceived  the  artificial  injection,  and  an  astonishing  dif¬ 
ference  in  growth  is  shown.  The  injectors  remained 
attached  to  the  trees  until  the  middle  of  August,  but 
it  is  not  considered  that  the  advantage  of  the  injector 
goes  any  farther  than  in  aiding  the  starting  of  root- 
hairs.  After  the  leaves  have  once  expanded,  new 
root-hairs  are  formed,  and  normal  root  pressure  be¬ 
gins.  Trees  of  which  the  bark  is  shriveled  and  the 
buds  blackened  by  undue  drying,  or  of  which  the 
roots  have  been  killed  by  severe  freezing,  cannot  be 
saved  by  this  treatment.  In  the  case  of  trees  that 
seem  unable  to  expand  their  leaves,  although  both 
bark  and  buds  are  plump,  the  process  will  be  of  value, 
especially  when  it  is  desired  to  plant  without  severe 
cutting  back  of  the  top.  Clean  rain  water  may  be 
used  in  place  of  distilled  water  ;  but  hard  water  should 
never  be  used. 


HUMUS  FOR  SOUTHERN  FARM  LAND. 

COW  PEAS  ANI)  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

I  read  the  letter  by  J.  A.  F.  S.,  on  page  247,  with 
considerable  interest.  Mr.  Garrahan’s  reply  is  to  the 
point,  and  should  be  received  by  J.  A.  F.  S.  as  the  best 
general  advice  that  could  be  given.  Mr.  Garrahan 
has  driven  the  nail  home,  but  as  I  have  lived  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  my  life  in  the  South,  and  have  had 
some  experience  not  many  miles  whence  J.  A.  F.  S. 
writes,  I  have  a  better  knowledge  of  locality,  customs 
and  requirements  which  may  still  further  help  .1.  A. 
F.  S.  He  has.  certainly,  stated  the  facts  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  land,  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  soil, 
methods  of  cultivation,  etc.,  clearly  and  exactly.  I 
presume  that  J.  A.  F.  S.  is  in  the  same  boat  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  are,  especially  western  men  ;  they  go 
to  the  South  expecting  to  find  better  conditions,  etc., 
but  they  fail  to  grasp  the  fact  that  farming  in  the 
South  is  very  different  from  farming  in  the  West.  I 
have  seen  many  western  men  who  came  to  the  South 
make  dismal  failures.  Yet,  to  my  thinking,  there  is 
no  country  like  the  southern  country. 

I  think  .1.  A.  F.  S.  is  pretty  near  the  mark  in  saying 
that  there  is  no  humus  in  the  soil,  and  he  wants  to 
know  how  to  fill  his  soil  with  humus  in  the  quickest 
and  cheapest  manner.  I  answer,  cow  peas  !  cow  peas  ! 
cow  peas  !  or,  as  they  are  called  in  his  section.  Black 
peas.  If,  as  1  suppose,  his  means  are  limited,  let  him 
take  10  acres  for  a  start  ;  the  land  should  have  been 
plowed  during  the  Winter,  subsoiled  if  possible, 
and  left  in  that  condition  until  time  for  sowing  the 
peas,  which  would  be  in  May.  Fertilize  as  per  Mr. 
Garrahan’s  directions,  and  if  the  land  is  very  poor,  I 
would  add  150  or  200  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  if 
means  would  permit.  I  would  also  add  50  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda;  it  would  pay  in  the  end.  but  if  he 


has  not  the  ready  cash,  leave  the  nitrate  out;  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  will  make  its  mark.  Let  him  keep  a  portion 
of  the  10  acres  to  raise  his  own  seed  for  another  year. 
If  he  has  a  Cutaway  harrow,  when  he  is  ready  to  put 
on  the  fertilizer,  harrow  it  in  one  way,  then  sow  the 
peas  about  1%  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  harrow  them 
in  the  other  way,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
harrowing.  An  Acme  harrow  will  cover  them  beau¬ 
tifully.  He  can  buy  his  seed  ’round  about  from  vari¬ 
ous  parties,  or  in  Petersburg  ;  it  will  cost  him  from  60 
to  75  cents  per  bushel,  but  if  bought  from  a  seedsman, 
will  be  more.  The  peas  he  would  buy  from  farmers 
would,  probably,  be  mixed,  so  in  planting  the  portion 
for  seed,  he  should  pick  his  seed  over  carefully  to  get 
the  pure  cow  pea.  If  he  has  any  “clay  galls,” as  they 
are  termed,  that  is,  places  where  the  top  soil  has  been 
washed  off,  spread  a  little  stable  manure  over  them, 
so  as  to  bring  the  pea  patch  up  to  a  uniform  state  of 
fertility. 

Not  for  one  moment  would  I  think  of  turning  those 
pea  vines  under  in  a  green  state,  for  the  reasons  stated 
by  Mr.  Garrahan.  I  would,  also,  follow  his  advice  by 
sowing  Crimson  clover  on,  at  least,  a  portion  of  my 
pea  patch,  but  T  would  wait  to  do  so  until  I  saw  the 
leaves  beginning  to  fall,  then  early  some  morning,  I 
would  be  out  while  the  dew  is  yet  heavy,  and  sow  my 
clover  seed.  The  falling  leaves  from  the  pea  vines 
will  cover  the  clover  seed.  The  reason  why  I  would 
doit  while  the  dew  is  on  the  leaves,  is  because  I  would 
not  knock  off  so  many  as  I  would  if  I  waited  until  the 
sun  had  dried  the  dew.  I  have  sown  Crimson  clover 
as  late  as  October  15  without  covering  at  all,  and  got  a 
good  stand.  The  field  in  question  had  been  broken  up 
early  in  the  Spring,  after  having  laid  idle  for  years. 
It  was  given  a  good  fertilizing;  \%  bushel  of  Canada 
field  peas  to  the  acre  was  harrowed  in  about  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  then  one-half  bushel  of  oats  to  the 
acre  was  sown  and  lightly  harrowed  in.  An  excel¬ 
lent  stand  resulted,  and  people  would  stop  and  ask 
what  I  was  growing.  We  had  all  the  green  peas  for 
our  own  table  we  wanted  ;  then,  just  when  the  peas 
had  pretty  well  filled  the  pods,  and  the  oats  were  in 
the  milk,  we  made  hay  of  them. 

The  plows  were  started  before  the  hay  was  off  the 
ground,  the  land  was  fertilized  again,  and  a  quick¬ 
growing  variety  of  field  corn  was  planted  for  fodder, 
and  grew  amazingly.  The  corn  was  cut  ;  of  course, 
there  was  very  little  grain,  but  grain  was  not  my 
object.  A  cultivator  was  opened  out  wide,  and  run  up 
those  rows,  once  to  the  row  :  we  just  had  time  to  get 
the  clover  sown  by  night.  Next  day  was  Sunday  ;  a 
gentle  rain  had  come  down  during  the  night,  and  had 
sunk  the  seed  into  the  loose  earth.  That  Winter,  we 
had  considerable  snow.  In  the  Spring,  the  Crimson 
clover  came  out  fine,  and  I  had  plenty  to  feed  my 
Stock.  VIRGINIAN. 


THE  GAPES  IN  YOUNG  CHICKENS. 

WIIAT  THE  DISEASE  IS  ;  HOW  CURED. 

Prof.  II.  Garman,  of  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (Lexington),  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  70  on  The 
Gape  Disease  of  Young  Poultry,  in  which  considerable 
speculation  in  regard  to  origin  and  treatment  is  in¬ 
dulged,  and  the  results  of  a  single  experiment  are 
given.  Many  well-known  facts  are  stated.  In  Ken¬ 
tucky,  as  in  other  localities,  the  trouble  is  not  uni¬ 
form  in  its  occurrence  ;  it  may  be  prevalent  and  de¬ 
structive  on  one  farm,  and  not  appear  at  all  on  a 
neighboring  one.  Once  well  established  on  land,  it 
seems  to  maintain  itself  there,  and  to  render  the  loca¬ 
tion  unsuited  to  the  raising  of  chickens.  The  cause 
of  the  trouble  is  the  presence  in  the  windpipe  of  the 
chicken  of  the  Gapeworm  (Syngamus  trachealis) 
which  obstructs  the  passage  of  the  air  to  and  from  the 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ARTIFICIAL  ROOT-PRESSURE  ON  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  LEAF-BUDS.  Fig.  127. 
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GAPEWORMS  IN  WINDPIPE. 
Fig.  128. 

G,  a  pair  of  Gapeworms,  the  smaller, 
the  male,  permanently  attached 
to  the  female. 


lungs,  and  thus  causes 
the  well-known  gasp¬ 
ing  (or  gaping)  for 
breath,  so  familiar  to 
many  chicken  rais¬ 
ers, and  so  well  shown 
at  Fig.  12  9.  The 
chicken  is  really  suf¬ 
focating  for  lack  of 
air.  A  section  of  a 
chicken's  windpipe 
infested  with  these 
worms  is  shown  at 
Fig.  128. 

In  regard  to  reme¬ 
dies,  this  bulletin 
rightly  disparages 
the  sometimes  recom¬ 
mended  practice  of 
dislodging  the  worms 
by  the  introduction 
into  the  windpipe  of 
a  partly  stripped 
feather,  grass  head, 
or  some  similar  in¬ 
strument  of  torture.  It  is  nearly  impracticable  with 
very  young  chicks  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
the  windpipe,  and  as  many  are  liable  to  be  injured  in 
the  treatment  as  are  relieved.  Half  grown  chicks  are 
not  likely  to  be  injured  seriously  by  the  worms,  and 
are  likely  to  recover  without  treatment.  The  bulletin 
recommends  rubbing  the  necks  of  chickens,  before  the 
disease  makes  its  appearance,  with  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  lard  or  vaseline  to  one  part  turpentine.  Pure 
turpentine  would  be  likely  to  cause  death.  The  one 
experiment  recorded  proceeded  on  the  sup¬ 
position  current  among  naturalists  that  the 
disease  is  contracted  from  earthworms  in  the 
soil,  also  that  in  an  affected  brood,  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  communicated  from  one  to  the  other 
by  means  of  the  drinking  water,  hence  dis¬ 
solving  copperas  in  the  drinking  water  is 
recommended. 

In  an  experiment  with  two  lots  of  chicks 
hatched  by  hens,  one  lot  was  put  in  one 
compartment  of  a  coop,  with  a  ground  floor  ; 
the  other  lot  had  its  compartment  floored  so 
that  the  chicks  were  kept  from  the  ground. 

The  feed  was  the  same  for  the  two  lots,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  chicks  in  the  former  were  fed 
a  ration  of  earthworms  daily,  and  every  one 
of  them  wras  dead  within  two  weeks;  the 
windpipes  were  found  to  be  badly  affected 
with  Gapeworms.  None  of  the  other  was  at 
all  affected.  The  conclusion  is  that  keeping 
chicks  on  a  board  floor  and  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  reach  the  ground  or  have  access  to  earth¬ 
worms,  until  they  have  attained  considerable 
size,  will  be  effectual  in  obviating  the  trouble. 

The  bulletin  refers  to  the  statement  by  a 
French  naturalist  that  the  use  of  pounded  garlic  with 
the  usual  food  had  been  made  completely  to  eradicate 
the  disease  among  pheasants  in  Europe.  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  the  daily,  liberal  useof  chopped 
onions  in  the  soft  feed  will  prevent  any  trouble  from 
these  worms.  Some  feed  asafetida  in  the  soft  feed. 
We  have  also  found  that,  by  confining  chicks  to  small 
runs  which  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected  by  the 
use  of  carbolic  acid  or  lime,  the  trouble  was  avoided, 
even  on  land  where  there  had  been  great  loss  from  the 
worms.  Wet  weather  seems  to  favor  the  development 
of  the  disease.  Wet,  sloppy  feed  is,  also,  conducive  to 
this  and  other  troubles  of  chickens. 
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CAN  WE  USE  TOO  MUCH  NITROGEN 

PROVIDED  POTASH  AND  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  ARE  PRESENT? 

One  of  the  commonest  questions  asked  this  year  by  farmers 
who  are  trying  to  investigate  the  fertilizing  question,  is  whether 
it  is  possible  to  apply  too  much  nitrogen  in  case  there  is  sufficient 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil.  Many  of  them  seem  to 
have  an  idea  that,  so  long  as  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
present  in  quantities,  the  plant  will  not  be  likely  to  make  too.muoh 
growth,  provided  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  is  added.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  some  parts  of  Delaware,  after  a  continued  use  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  for  a  number  of  years,  farmers  often  think  that  too 
much  wood  growth  is  made  in  their  peaches  and  other  fruits. 
They  want  to  know  whether,  by  supplying  extra  quantities  of 
potash  and  dissolved  rock,  they  can  probably  stop  this  excessive 
growth  and  obtain  more  satisfactory  results.  Have  you  found 
that  a  balanced  fertilizer,  so-called,  is  likely  to  produce  excessive 
growth  of  wood  or  vine  ?  By  making  an  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  soil  that  we.  believe  to  be  reasonably  rich  in  other  minerals, 
may  we  expect  to  exhaust  it,  or  get  the  benefit  of  its  fertility  in 
a  single  season  ?  Renters  oftentimes,  duringthelastyearsof  their 
lease,  want  to  know  what  they  can  do  to  get  the  most  of  their 
last  crop.  Do  you  consider  it  safe  to  recommend  nitrate  of  soda 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  ? 

Nitrogen  Does  Not  Exhaust  Land. 

I  consider  it  a  mistake  to  supply  an  excess  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  even  though  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  pres¬ 
ent.  I  think  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  nitrogen 
to  one  of  phosphoric  acid  and  three  of  potash  to  be 
about  correct.  I  am  convinced  that,  if  more  nitrogen  is 


supplied  than  the  crop  actually  heeds,  even  though 
sufficient  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  present,  the 
tendency  will  be  to  produce  wood  or  foliage,  and  not 
fruit  or  seed.  Again,  nitrogen  is  the  most  costly 
element,  and  the  most  liable  to  loss,  therefore  it  should 
be  measured  out  to  the  plant,  as  it  were,  and  not 
applied  in  excess.  This  loss  applies  more  particularly 
to  quickly-available  nitrogi  n  as  found  in  nitrate  of 
soda,  etc.  Peach  orchards  would,  undoubtedly,  be  much 
benefited,  by  applying  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
when  excess  of  nitrogen  had  been  used,  unless  con¬ 
siderable  had  been  applied  before  sowing  the  clover. 
Peach  orchards  ought  to  receive  abundance  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  but  small  quantities  of  nitro¬ 
gen  only. 

A  soil  that  is  rich  in  mineral  ingredients  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  aided  in  its  ability  to  produce  good  crops, 
by  an  application  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  Nitrate  of  soda  does  not  exharst  the  land, 
but  when  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  etc.,  are  present, 
it  enables  one  to  get  a  good  crop,  because  the  crop 
finds  plenty  of  all  the  elements  of  fertility  it  requires. 
If  the  supply  of  mineral  ingredients  is  limited,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  any  other 
form  of  nitrogen,  will,  in  time,  use  up  the  minerals, 
and,  of  course,  exhaustion  follows  ;  but  one  would  not 
for  a  moment  say  that  this  exhaustion  was  caused  by 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  crop 
had  used  up  all  of  the  available  fertility.  I  think 
nitrate  of  soda  an  excellent  fertilizer  to  recommend 
for  renters,  as  the  crop  will  take  all  of  it  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  and  if  any  available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
are  present,  they  will,  also,  be  used.  From  this  last 
statement,  one  might,  therefore,  assume  that  nitrate 
exhausted  the  soil,  but  I  would  say  that  it  simply  went 
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A  BABY  CHICKEN  WITH  TIIE  GAPES.  Fig.  129. 

directly  into  the  crop  itself, and  thus  enabled  the  crop  to 
make  useof  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Nitrate  of 
soda,  as  you  are,  doubtless,  aware,  is  at  present  the 
cheapest  form  of  nitrogen.  j.  b.  lindsey. 

Massachusetts  Ag’ricultural  College. 

It  Depends  on  the  Kind  of  Nitrogen. 

The  observations  on  the  part  of  Delaware  farmers 
concerning  the  rapid  wood  growth  of  their  peach  and 
other  fruit  trees,  after  the  continued  use  of  Crimson 
clover,  coincide  with  observations  made  elsewhere. 
While  I  believe  that,  if  an  abundance  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  were  provided,  it  would  result  in  an 
improvement,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible,  by 
this  means,  altogether  to  counteract  the  present  tend¬ 
ency  to  excessive  wood  growth,  which  may  not  be 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  presence  of  too  much  nitrogen 
throughout  the  season,  but  because  of  too  much  at  the 
wrong  time  in  the  season.  I  believe  that,  if  the  trees 
could  obtain,  early  in  the  season,  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda  that  is  now  obtained 
from  the  organic  matter,  and  in  both  cases,  there 
were  in  the  soil  an  abundance  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  the  result  would  not  show  proportionately  too 
much  wood  growth,  because  in  the  latter  case,  the 
nitrogen  is  in  an  immediately  available  form,  which 
enables  the  plant  to  take  it  up  in  a  short  time,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  season  for  the  elaboration  of  the 
food  acquired.  It  is  not  taken  up  in  small  quantities 
throughout  the  later  growing  season,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  the  nitrogen  were  derived  entirely  from 
vegetable  matter,  which  provides  nitrogenous  food 
only  as  it  decays.  We  have  found  this  to  be  the  case 
in  our  tomato  experiments  ;  that  is,  where  nitrate  of 
soda  was  used  in  excessive  quantities  alone,  or  where 
nitrogen  was  used  in  forms  that  decayed  slowly,  and 
thus  fed  the  plant  for  too  long  a  time,  the  result  was 
one-sided  growth,  or  proportionately  too  much  leaf 
and  stem.  The  same  results  were  observed  in  our  ex¬ 
periments  with  peach  trees.  Where  large  quantities 
of  yard  manure  were  used,  the  trees  made  a  much 
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greater  wood  and  leaf  growth,  and  did  not  produce  as 
good  fruit  as  the  trees  upon  which  nitrate  of  soda  was 
used  in  what  would  be  regarded  as  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties,  in  connection  with  liberal  applications  of  the  other 
minerals.  I  believe,  therefore,  that,  while  an  exces¬ 
sive  growth  of  leafy  and  woody  portions  of  plants  is 
due  to  nitrogen  in  many  instances,  it  is  not  due  so 
much  to  an  excess  of  nitrogen  above  the  amount  that 
can  be  used,  as  to  the  kind  or  form  of  nitrogen,  and 
the  time  that  it  is  acquired,  though  an  excess  even  at 
the  right  time  would  be  likely  to  have  something  of  the 
same  effect. 

In  reference  to  the  question,  as  to  whether  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  soil  reasonably  rich 
in  minerals  would  result  in  exhausting  its  mineral 
elements,  I  have  to  say  that  the  exhaustion  of  these 
would  be  likely  to  be  little,  if  any,  greater  than  if  the 
increased  yield  due  to  the  application  of  nitrate  were 
obtained  by  any  other  means.  So  far  as  the  renter  is 
concerned,  it  will  be  a  practice  that  would,  probably, 
give  the  largest  yield  for  the  least  ouilay.  though  it  is 
to  be  recommended  only  when  the  interests  of  the 
owner  are  properly  guarded  e.  b.  voorheeh. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Crawling  Canker  Worms. — If  G.  O.  T.,  page  240, 
will  cut  sheep  pelts,  raw  or  uutanned,  into  strips 
about  one-half  inch  wide,  and  with  six-ounce  tacks 
fasten  them  around  his  trees,  wool  side  out,  after 
taking  off  the  rough  bark,  he  will  find  that  he  has  a 
perfect  protection  from  all  creeping  or  crawling  in¬ 
sects,  and  one  that  will  not  injure  his  trees  in  the 
least.  The  wool  should  be  from  one-half  inch  to  an 
inch  in  length,  and  so  fastened  that  no  insect  can  get 
between  it  and  the  bark.  Put  on  the  wool 
and  jar  the  trees  so  that  the  worms  will  drop 
to  the  ground,  and  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  crushing  on  the  body  of  the  trees  below 
the  wool.  s.  p.  g. 

Pearl,  Vermont. 

Chestnut  Grafting  Experience. — In  the 
Spring  of  189(5,  I  bought  wood  of  Paragon, 
Bidgely,  Numbo,  Japan  Giant  and  Japan 
Mammoth  chestnuts.  The  latter  part  of  April 
and  first  of  May,  I  grafted  six  acres  of  sprouts, 
and  two  large  trees.  Fig.  130  shows  how  one 
of  the  trees  and  one  of  the  sprouts  look  after 
two  years  of  growth.  The  large  tree  has 
everything  but  the  grafted  growth  removed. 
The  Spring  of  18915,  fully  90  or  95  per  cent  of 
the  grafts  grew  ;  those  that  did  not  blow  out 
by  high  winds  made  a  growth  of  two  to  four 
feet,  with  quite  bushy  tops.  The  Spring  of 
1897,  I  put  in  another  piece  of  sprouts,  and 
went  over  the  first  piece  again,  but  for  some 
reason,  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  grafts 
grew;  most  of  them  started,  but  soon  died. 
Those  that  lived  made  as  good  growth  as  in 
189(5.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  would  prefer 
sprouts  or  seedlings  from  one-half  to  1>£  inch  diameter. 
None  of  them  bore  any  burrs  the  past  season,  although 
there  were  some  blossoms.  Many  of  the  grafts  are 
now  two  to  2)4  inches  in  diameter  just  above  the  union. 
A  few  are  almost  entirely  healed  over,  but  most  of 
them  show  some  bare  spots.  The  union  seems  to  be 
about  as  good  in  one  kind  as  another.  a.  i.  l. 

North  East,  Pa. 

Stopping  Canker  Worms. — I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  April  2,  a  request  from  G.  O.  T.  concerning  Canker 
worms.  I  have  experimented  eight  years,  and  tried 
almost  everything  ;  the  best  preventive  I  have  found 
Is  as  follows  :  One  gallon  of  Bright’s  varnish,  one 
quart  of  lard  oil,  one  gill  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  mix  and 
apply  on  the  bark  with  a  paint  brush.  It  is  sticky 
enough  to  stop  a  cat,  and  won't  harden  in  three 
months.  A  lit* le  lard  oil  brushed  over  it  once  in  a 
while  will  keep  it  soft  all  Summer.  I  have  tried  it 
on  apple,  crab  apple,  cherry,  quince,  and  peach  trees, 
for  four  years,  and  haven’t  seen  the  slightest  injury  yet. 

Stratford,  Conn.  f.  l. 


A  Sprout.  A  Large  Tree. 

GRAFTED  CHESTNUT  TREES.  Fig.  130, 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

SMALL  FRUITS  AMONG  TREE  FRUITS. 

Several  Subscribers. — To  what  extent  is  it  possible  or  desirable 
to  grow  small  fruits  in  peach,  plum  or  apple  orchards? 

Currants  Among  Apples  and  Pears. 

We  have  grown  currants  to  quite  a  large  extent  un¬ 
der  apple  and  pear  trees,  for  a  number  of  years,  which 
have  yielded  good  crops  without  injuring  the  other 
fruit.  These  bushes  were  planted  in  the  tree  row, 
from  one  to  two  bushes  between  each  two  pear  trees  ; 
the  trees  are  from  10  to  12  feet  apart.  Of  late  years, 
we  have  grown  the  bushes  closer  together  in  the  row, 
and  another  row  between  the  tree  rows.  We  are  doing 
the  same  with  gooseberries.  If  it  is  too  shady,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  grow  fruit  under  the  trees,  as  it  is 
liable  to  injure  the  fruit.  Richard  hittinger. 

Massachusetts. 

Requires  Extra  Fertilizer  and  Tillage. 

In  setting  apple,  pear,  plum  or  peach  orchards,  it  is 
my  practice  to  set  small  fruits  in  the  spaces  between 
the  trees.  A  crop  or  two  of  strawberries  can  be  taken 
off,  then  followed  by  currants  or  raspberries.  Nothing 
is  set  nearer  than  seven  feet  to  the  tree.  This  leaves 
ample  space  for  cultivation  of  the  tree,  the  roots  of 
the  plants  are  not  using  up  the  plant  food  that  the 
trees  require,  for  at  least  five  years,  while  this  wide 
space  admits  of  running  through  with  spraying 
wagons  to  do  that  wrork.  Under  this  plan,  the  crops 
of  small  fruits  must  be  grown  by  annual  applications 
of  fertilizers,  in  order  that  the  plant  food  for  the 
trees  shall  not  be  .depleted.  Very  thorough  tillage 
must  be  given  to  obtain  good  yields  of  fruit  and  to 
forward  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Where  there  is  a 
market  for  currants  they  are  the  best  to  grow,  though 
black  raspberries  do  well  with  a  little  shade.  In  ap¬ 
ple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  orchards,  we  cultivate  cur¬ 
rants  extensively,  and  after  the  picking  season  is  over, 
cultivate  thoroughly,  sow  10  pounds  of  Crimson  clover 
seed  per  acre,  and  plow  the  plants  down  early  in 
the  Spring.  I  would  not  dare  to  use  the  clover  con¬ 
tinuously  in  peach  orchards.  It  is  practicable  to  grow 
any  of  the  small  fruits  in  young  orchards  by  extra 
fertilizing  and  tillage.  geo.  t.  powell. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

Not  Successful  with  Red  Raspberries . 

It  lias  come  under  my  observation  for  years,  that, 
in  this  locality,  red  raspberries  will  not  thrive  in  a 
plot  of  ground  set  to  peach  trees  ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
affiliate  with  each  other.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  blackberries  or  blackcaps  in  plum  or  peach 
orchards,  though  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  would 
do  well  for  a  few  years,  if  set  at  the  same  time  as  the 
trees.  I  would  not  advocate  the  planting  of  any  small 
fruit  in  a  half  or  full  grown  peach  orchard.  Currants 
do  better  than  either  of  the  abovementioned  plants  in 
a  moderately  shaded  location,  and  grow  well  in  a 
peach  or  plum  orchard,  but  better  by  themselves  in 
the  open.  In  planting  a  field  to  plum  or  peach  trees, 
it  is  well  to  set  strawberry  plants  at  the  same  time, 
making  the  trees  15  feet  apart  each  way,  planting  a 
strawberry  row  in  the  row  of  trees,  and  four  rows  in 
the  space  between  trees,  making  rows  three  feet  wide, 
though  if  the  plants  are  strong  growers,  and  the  soil 
rich,  I  u7ould  advocate  but  three  rows  in  the  spaces 
between  the  trees,  dividing  the  distance  equally,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  This  crop  would  then  have  fruited 
twice  before  the  trees  had  assumed  large  growth.  I 
would  prefer  to  plant  the  trees,  either  plum  or  peach, 
by  themselves,  and  allow  them  the  full  strength  of 
the  respective  plots  of  ground  they  occupy,  give  them 
judicious  cultivation  and  fertilizing,  and  grow  the 
berries  on  a  plot  by  themselves.  The  amount  of  land 
possessed  nearly  always  governs  the  case. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  a.  \v.  williams. 

Mixed  Planting  in  Young  Orchards. 

In  general  cultivation,  it  is  not  best  to  try  to  grow 
bush  fruits  or  strawberries  permanently  in  an  orchard. 
There  are  no  fruits  that  can  be  grown  profitably 
where  they  are  densely  shaded  by  orchard  trees.  The 
question  of  planting  small  fruits  in  a  young  orchard 
must  be  considered  from  two  different  points  of  view. 
The  man  w'ho  makes  a  specialty  of  some  one  thing,  as 
strawberries,  and  does  not  grow  a  succession  of  all 
sorts  of  fruits,  has  an  easier  task  than  the  man  who 
has  no  specialty,  and  grows  all  sorts  of  fruits  in  a 
succession.  The  first  man  can  plant  much  more 
closely  than  the  second.  In  general,  too,  strawberries 
are  much  better  for  the  orchard  than  bush  fruits, 


because  they  are  in  the  soil  only  one  year,  and  their 
annual  removal  gives  a  better  chance  for  thorough 
tillage.  Fig.  131  shows  a  method  of  planting  small 
fruits  in  an  orchard,  which  is  essentially  that  prac¬ 
ticed  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  John  Craig,  at  the  Central 
Experiment  Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada.  The  trees  are 
planted  in  the  hexagonal  fashion,  each  tree  being  35 
feet  from  every  other.  The  bushes  arc  check-rowed 
in  the  rectangular  fashion,  the  rows  in  one  direction 
being  six  feet  w'ide,  and  in  the  other  direction,  five 
feet  and  ten  inches.  As  the  trees  increase  in  size,  the 
bushes  inside  the  circles  are  the  first  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  Craig  now  thinks  this  plan  too  complicated. 
The  square  system  of  planting  is  simpler  than  the 
hexagonal  system  (which  is  also  called  the  triangular 
or  quincunx),  and  it  is  generally  adopted  on  cheap 
lands,  in  orchards  on  a  vast  scale,  and  where  the  labor 
is  not  intelligent.  The  hexagonal  system  seems  more 
complicated  at  first,  but  it  is  more  economical  of  space, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  better  system  for  high-priced 
lands.  The  more  valuable  the  land,  the  more  ingen¬ 
ious  and  complicated  the  plans  are  likely  to  be.  The 
plan  illustrated  would  seem  wasteful  to  a  raspberry 
specialist.  In  Fig.  131,  the  berry  bushes  are  six  feet 
by  five  feet  ten  inches.  In  general  cultivation,  black 
raspberries  are  set  three  feet  by  six  feet  and  reds  three 
feet  by  five  feet.  A  specialist  can  plant  closer. 

It  is  usually  better  to  have  trees  and  bushes  in  a 
young  orchard  than  to  have  all  trees  and  nothing  else, 
whether  the  combination  consist  of  standards  and 
dwarfs,  long-lived  and  short-lived,  or  early  and  late- 
bearing  trees.  The  only  dwarf  trees  that  are  gener¬ 
ally.  successful  are  dwarf  pears.  The  old  plan  of 
planting  standard  and  dw7arf  pears  in  the  same 
orchard  is  now  generally  abandoned.  It  is  best  to 
make  two  separate  orchards  of  them,  and  grow  small 
fruits  in  the  young  orchards,  or  any  other  crop  that 
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requires  inter-tillage.  I  don’t  believe  in  permanent 
and  temporary  trees  in  an  orchard.  I  believe  in  per¬ 
manent  trees  and  temporary  bushes,  or  strawberries, 
or  other  low-growing  inter-tilled  crops. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  wilhelm  miller. 

The  Whole  Story  Considered. 

In  order  to  grow  small  fruits  successfully  in  an  or¬ 
chard,  the  soil  must  not  only  be  rich  enough  to  sustain 
the  double  tax  upon  the  soil,  but  it  must  be  made  re¬ 
tentive  of  moisture  by  thorough  underdraining,  by 
incorporating  with  it  plenty  of  humus,  and  by  skillful 
cultivation  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation. 
1  have  never  grown  any  small  fruits  among  peach 
trees,  and  would  hardly  consider  it  advisable,  unless 
it  might  be  strawberries.  They  could  be  planted  when 
the  peach  trees  are.  The  cultivation  given  the  straw¬ 
berries  the  first  year  would  be  all  right  for  the  peaches, 
unless  it  caused  an  excessive  growth,  which  I  do  not 
think  would  be  likely  to  occur,  inasmuch  as  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  if  grown  in  matted  rows,  would  probably 
counteract  any  tendency  to  excessive  growth.  The 
second  year,  I  would  plow  as  soon  as  through  picking, 
and  even  then,  the  growth  w'ould,  probably,  be  checked 
somewhat.  I  have  a  plum  orchard  of  1,020  trees  in 
which  I  have  black  raspberries  and  currants  planted. 
Trees  and  plants  were  set  at  the  same  time  (Fall  of 
1894).  During  the  drought  of  last  year,  the  raspber¬ 
ries  (Eureka)  yielded  100  bushels  per  acre,  but  the 
growth  of  the  plum  trees  was  not  quite  satisfactory, 
and  this  Spring,  I  shall  dig  up  a  few  of  the  bushes 
next  to  the  trees,  and  in  a  year  more,  shall  take  out 
the  entire  plantation  of  raspberries,  but  leave  the  cur¬ 
rants  a  couple  of  years  longer.  The  latter  seem  to  be 
a  little  better  adapted  to  growing  among  plums  than 
do  raspberries.  Standard  pears,  on  account,  perhaps, 
of  their  habit  of  rooting  very  deeply,  seem  to  be 
affected  less  by  the  growing  of  small  fruits  among 
them.  The  apple,  also,  does  not  seem  to  be  injured. 
My  preference,  then,  as  to  the  different  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  among  which  to  grow  small  fruits  would  be 


about  in  the  following  order  :  Standard  pears,  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches. 

The  small  fruits  have  never  seemed  to  suffer  except 
when  planted  too  close  to  the  trees,  or  when  the  trees 
are  too  large.  I  grow  berries  in  my  orchards  only 
while  they  are  young,  and  as  soon  as  the  orchard 
comes  into  full  bearing,  I  devote  that  piece  of  land 
entirely  to  the  production  of  fruit  or  fertility,  which, 
a  little  later  on,  is  converted  into  fruit.  The  advant¬ 
ages  of  this  sj'stem  are,  first,  it  is  easier  to  cultivate 
and  tend  a  young  orchard  that  is  planted  to  raspber¬ 
ries  or  currants,  by  means  of  a  one-horse  plow  or  cul¬ 
tivator,  than  it  is  to  fit  it  each  year  in  the  usual  method 
for  an  annual  crop.  Second,  our  land  is  producing  a 
profitable  crop  while  our  orchard  is  young.  Third, 
to  grow  the  same  amount  of  fruit,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  use  as  much  land  and  labor.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  land  that  is  not  well  fed  and  tended,  the  trees, 
and  even  the  small  fruits,  are  likely  to  suffer  for  lack 
of  food  and  moisture.  My  practice  has  been  to  plant 
my  apple  and  pear  orchards  with  raspberries  or  cur¬ 
rants,  crop  five  or  six  years,  and  then,  when  about 
time  for  the  trees  to  come  into  full  bearing,  remove 
the  small  fruits  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  sow  the 
ground  to  buckwheat  and  rye  at  once.  Then  if  frost 
do  not  cut  the  buckwheat  before  it  begins  to  mature 
seed,  I  mow  it  off  rather  high,  and  allow  it  to  mulch 
the  rye.  In  February  following,  I  sow  six  quarts  of 
Red  clover  per  acre  on  the  rye,  and  keep  the  rye  mowed 
off  as  fast  as  it  heads,  letting  it  fall  down  to  mulch 
the  clover.  1  clip  the  rye,  clover,  and  weeds  several 
times  during  the  season,  and  the  next  year,  I  have  a 
tremendous  crop  of  clover,  that  I  can  mow  and  feed, 
plow7  under  the  sod  and  aftermath  the  following 
Spring,  cultivate  with  a  disk  harrow  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  and  in  the  Fall,  seed  again,  if  I  wish  for 
another  fertilizing  crop.  w.  w.  farnswortii. 

Ohio.  _ 

“  Sunscald  "  on  Fruit  Trees  ;  Cause,  Effect. 

J.  0.  B.,  Bed  Bill,  Va. — I  was  in  an  apple  orchard  a  short  time 
apo  in  which  the  trees  seem  to  be  dying’  from  a  cause  tinknown 
to  me.  The  bark  on  a  tree  apparently  healthy  would  be  burst 
sometimes  the  whole  length,  and  nearly  around  the  body.  I 
could  find  no  trace  of  any  insects  of  any  kind.  The  owner  tells 
me  that  he  has  been  losing  them  for  a  year  or  more,  and  that  as 
many  die  in  Summer  as  in  Winter.  The  trees  are  about  12  years 
old.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  the  nature  of  the  disease  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

The  trouble  with  the  apple  trees  mentioned  is  wh  at  is 
commonly  called  sunscald.  It  comes  from  an  uneven¬ 
ness  of  temperature  and  moisture  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others  from  the  effects  of  blight.  In  no  case  is  it 
from  the  killing  of  the  living  tissues  of  the  tree,  by 
excessively  high  temperature,  during  the  Summer — 
“  the  cooking  of  the  sap,”  as  some  say.  According  to 
Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  Illinois,  who  has,  perhaps, 
given  this  subject  more  attention  than  any  one  else — 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  formation  of  ice 
crystals  beneath  the  bark  in  Winter  is  so  great  that 
the  bark  is  forced  loose  from  the  wood,  and  never 
grows  fast  again.  It  may  not  at  first  appear  to  have 
occurred,  except  in  case  of  careful  internal  examina¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  middle  of  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer  before,  there  is  any  outward  sign  of  dead  bark, 
or  rather,  of  dead  cambium  ;  but  it  is  there,  never¬ 
theless.  Hence,  we  see  trees  dying  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  the  sap  wood  carrying  on  the  circulation 
of  sap  long  after  the  cambium  layer  is  unable  to  do 
so.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  true  sap 
that  freezes  and  causes  the  expansion,  but  the  water 
that  has  accumulated  in  the  spaces  between  the  fibers 
of  the  tender  tissue.  Prof.  Burrill  told  me  in  a  con¬ 
versation  several  years  ago,  and  he  has  stated  the 
same  thing  publicly  on  several  occasions,  that  the  sap 
of  trees  certainly  does  not  freeze  at  as  low  a  tempera¬ 
ture  as  12  degrees  below  zero,  and  possibly,  not  at 
all.  He  has  tested  the  matter  repeatedly  with  the 
microscope  in  the  open  air.  But  he  said  that  a  part 
of  the  water  of  the  sap  within  the  cell  walls  is  some¬ 
times  forced,  by  the  contraction  of  the  woody  tissues 
about  them,  to  give  up  the  chemical  combination  with 
the  various  materials  that  go  to  make  the  sap,  and 
pass  outside  the  cell  walls  ;  then  it  will  congeal  and 
form  icc  crystals.  We  know  that  salty  water  does 
not  freeze  as  easily  as  fresh  water,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  water  with  sugar  dissolved  in  it.  Alcohol  is 
largely  water,  but  it  has  certain  other  elements  in  it 
that  make  it  less  susceptible  to  congelation  than 
almost  any  other  liquid.  Water,  also,  comes  up  from 
the  earth  by  capillarity,  through  the  ducts  which  are 
in  all  wood  and  which  are  especially  large  and  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  young,  outward  layers  of  wood. 

The  water  in  the  heart  wood  of  a  tree  is  not  sap, 
and  it  freezes  the  first  of  any  in  the  tree,  even  before 
that  in  the  young,  living  wood.  When  there  has  been 
a  very  dry  spell  in  Summer,  and  growth  is  materially 
checked,  and  then  followed  by  a  wet  Fall  that  gorges 
the  wood  and  bark  with  water,  there  is  very  likely  to 
be  separation  of  the  bark  and  wood  when  a  severe 
cold  spell  comes  on.  I  have  seen  'thousands  of  young 
nursery  trees  “  bark-bursted  ”  at  the  surface  of  the 
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ground  from  this  cause.  The  injury  to  larger  trees  is 
not  so  apparent  until  long  after  it  has  occurred.  This 
is  why  the  results  of  the  injury  are  seen  by  J.  O.  B., 
and  doubtless,  by  many  others,  during  both  Winter 
and  Summer. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  all  observing  orchardists  that 
the  south  side  of  the  tree  trunks  is  worse  affected  by 
this  so-called  sunscald  than  any  other.  It  is  thought 
that  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  drying  effects  of 
the  sun  are  greater  on  the  south  side,  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  amount  of  moisture,  as  well  as  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  are  consequently  greater.  The  south  side  is  the 
weakest  and  the  least  able  to  resist  the  tension  upon 
the  living  tissues.  If  the  soil  is  fertile  and  moist 
throughout  the  growing  season,  there  is  little  danger 
of  injury.  Hence,  under  conditions  of  good  soil,  and 
thorough  cultivation  to  conserve  the  moisture,  and  in 
a  mild  and  equable  climate,  there  is  very  little  sun- 
scald  of  trees. 

Injury  to  tree  trunks  from  blight  is  less  common 
than  the  former.  The  effect  is  practically  the  same, 
so  far  as  injury  is  concerned,  but  the  cause  is  quite 
different.  Unlike  the  sunscalded  tree,  on  which  the 
bark  becomes  loose,  that  on  the  blighted  trunk  adheres 
closely  to  the  dead  wood.  The  bacterial  germs  of 
the  blight  generally  enter  to  the  tender  tissues,  where 
they  find  a  suitable  place  for  propagation,  through 
cracks  in  the  bark.  These  cracks  are  often  the  result 
of  changes  of  temperature,  which  split  the  bark  in 
the  weakest  places,  and  often  that  of  the  weakest 
trees.  Once  into  the  living  tissues,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Fertile  soil  and 
good  cultivation  to  keep  the  trees  in  healthy  condition, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  chance  for  the  entrance  of 
blight,  is  the  only  practical  means  of  defense,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

How  to  Preserve  Ripe  Fruit. 

F.  A.  8.,  Midge  Road,  N.  Y.— How  can  I  preserve  ripe  fruit  for 
samples,  so  as  to  hold  its  natural  color  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  way.  so  far  as  I  know,  to  preserve 
ripe  fruits  in  their  natural  colors,  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  This  has  been  tried  repeatedly  by 
myself,  as  well  as  by  many  others,  and  in  no  case  have 
I  seen  it  a  success.  All  preparations  that  are  effect¬ 
ive  in  keeping  the  fruit  from  decay  will,  in  a  short 
time,  fade  the  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  other  colors. 
They  become  dull,  unnatural,  and  unsatisfactory. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Castor  Beans  in  an  Orchard. 

F.  L.  D.,  Victoria,  Mo. — Are  Castor  beans  a  good  orchard  crop  ? 
What  variety  ?  When  shalllplaut?  How  far  apart?  What  is 
the  average  yield  per  acre  on  land  that  will  make  40  bushels  of 
corn?  Would  15  bushels  per  acre  be  a  paying  crop  ?  Are  Castor 
beans  detrimental  or  beneficial  to  land  ? 

Ans. — I  would  not  advise  the  use  of  Castor  beans  as 
an  orchard  crop.  They  are  gross  feeders  and  take  a 
great  quantity  of  water  from  the  soil.  Their  large, 
numerous  leaves  also  make  too  dense  a  shade  for  young 
trees,  and  require  too  much  light  themselves  to  succeed 
well  under  the  shade  of  older  trees.  They  are  not 
generally  recommended  as  an  orchard  crop  in  this 
State.  Better  crops  for  the  orchard  are  corn,  potatoes, 
garden  vegetables  or  small  fruits,  leaving  a  few  feet 
of  space  for  clean  cultivation,  along  either  side  of 
each  row  of  trees.  Cow  peas,  grown  as  late  in  Sum¬ 
mer  as  will  permit  them  to  mature,  pastured  to  hogs 
in  Autumn  and  plowed  under  the  next  Spring,  have 
given  excellent  results  in  Missouri  orchards,  particu¬ 
larly  where  the  soil  needs  enriching.  If,  however,  it 
is  desired  to  grow  Castor  beans  in  the  orchard  or  else¬ 
where,  select  the  dwarf  sort,  plant  them  late  (about 
.rune  1  in  this  latitude),  five  feet  apart  each  way,  one 
plant  in  a  place  and  cultivate  the  same  as  corn.  Castor 
beans  sometimes  pay  well,  but  they  are  an  uncertain 
crop  as  to  yield,  and  are  often  attacked  by  a  destruct¬ 
ive  fungous  disease  called  blight.  j.  c.  whittbn. 

Missouri  Experiment  Station. 

How  to  Propagate  Elders. 

W.  M.,  Lynn.  Mass.— How  can  I  grow  Elder  bushes? 

Ans. — The  Elder  may  readily  be  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  mature  shoots,  also  by  layers,  as  well  as 
by  division  of  the  clumps,  and  by  soft  wood  cuttings. 

Propagating  Small  Fruits  and  Grape  Vines. 

C.  W.  B.,  Alum  Bank,  Pa. — Will  you  give  the  different  methods 
of  propagating  raspberries  and  blackberries,  from  tips  and  root 
cuttings,  also  different  ways  of  propagating  currants,  grapes, 
etc.  ? 

Ans. — Blackcap  raspberry  tips  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  are  buried  in  the  earth  toward  the  close 
of  Summer,  and  these  tips  take  root,  and  are  used  for 
setting  the  next  Spring.  Blackberries  and  red  rasp¬ 
berries  throw  up  stickers  from  the  roots,  and  these 
are  dug  up  for  setting  new  plantations.  Or  the  roots 
may  be  dug  up,  cut  into  short  pieces,  and  these  planted 
in  drills.  Currants  are  grown  from  cuttings  of  young 
wood,  set  well  into  the  ground  in  late  Fall  or  early 
Spring,  with  one  or  two  buds  above  the  surface.,  They 
may,  also,  be  propagated  by  layering.  Grapes  may 
be  propagated  by  laying  down  shoots  of  the  previous 
season’s  growth,  and  covering  them  with  soil,  when 
they  will  root  readily.  The  usual  way  of  propagating 


grapes  is  by  means  of  cuttings  taken  in  the  Fall,  kept 
moist  during  the  Winter,  and  planted  out  in  Spring 
with  one  or  two  buds  above  Che  surface. 

"  Pure  Potash  ”  for  Tree  Washes. 

R.  8.  E.,  Kentville,  N.  S. — What  are  the  comparative  strength 
and  caustic  effects,  as  a  tree  wash,  of  washing  soda,  Babbitt’s 
(O.  H.)  pure  potash  (as  sold  in  one-pouud  cans)  and  rock  potash 
or  potash  of  commerce? 

Ans. — The  washing  soda  is  a  crude  carbonate  of 
soda.  Babbitt’s  pure  potash,  we  have  found  to  be  a 
caustic  soda,  or  sodium  hydrate  (chemically).  Rock 
potash,  or  potash  of  commerce,  is  a  caustic  potash,  or 
a  hydrate  of  potash  (chemically).  Solutions  of  the 
same  strength  of  each  may  be  made  up  by  using  ap¬ 
proximately  the  following  proportions  :  For  Babbitt’s 
pure  potash — one  pound  of  the  potash  to  four  quarts  of 
water.  For  the  rock  potash — one  pound  of  the  rock 
potash  to  5 >3  quarts  of  water.  For  the  washing  soda 
— one  pound  of  soda  to  5  %  quarts  of  water. 

K.  B.  VOORHEES. 

The  Value  of  Poultry  Manure. 

Reader,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. — I  can  buy  in  this  village, 
manure — mostly  from  grain-fed  horses,  sometimes  some  cow 
manure— for  -10  cents  per  large  one-horse  load.  The  manure  varies 
in  quality,  but  some  is  very  good.  A  man  has  carefully  saved  the 
manure  from  his  fancy  fowls;  he  asked  me  what  I  would  give 
for  it.  I  did  not  want  it  at  any  price,  but  offered  25  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel.  He  appeared  insulted  by  the  offer.  Which  contains  the 
more  plant  food,  a  large  one-horse  load  of  good  horse  manure  or 
two  barrels  of  hen  manure  ? 

Ans. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  about  the 
value  of  poultry  manure.  This  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  Peruvian  guano  or  sea-fowl  manure  sold  at 
a  high  price.  Where  poultry  eat  about  the  same  food 
as  cows  or  hogs,  their  manure  is  valuable  only  because 
it  contains  less  water  and  refuse,  while  the  liquids 
and  solids  are  passed  together.  Of  course,  the  man¬ 
ure  is  worth  much  less  when  full  of  feathers  and 
trash.  The  manure  from  fancy  poultry  is  not  worth 
a  cent  more  than  that  from  scrubs,  unless  the  former 
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are  fed  heavily  on  meat.  We  consider  40  cents  a  barrel 
a  good  price  for  poultry  manure — more  than  most  of  it 
is  worth.  We  would  rather  have  a  good  one-horse  load 
of  horse  or  even  cow  manure. 

How  to  Make  a  Fish  Trap. 

0.  0.  (/.,  Aylett,  Va.— Have  any  of  your  readers  had  experience 
at  making  a  hedge  and  fish  trap  out  of  fine  woven  wire  ?  If  so, 
won’t  they  describe  it  ?  The  river  adjoining  my  place  has  changed 
its  bed,  but  there  are  ponds  in  the  old  river  all  the  time,  and 
whenever  the  river  rises  a  little,  there  is  a  current  through  it.  I 
have  thought  that,  if  I  were  to  make  a  stoppage  across  the  old 
river  near  its  mouth,  of  small  mesh  wire,  with  a  trap  of  still 
smaller  mesh  wire  at  the  opening,  I  woxild  catch  lots  of  fish  when¬ 
ever  the  river  is  up. 

Ans. — Fish  traps  are  very  convenient  methods  of 
taking  fish  at  the  seasons  when  they  are  running  up 
the  streams.  They  are  generally  made  of  laths  in  the 
form  of  a  V,  with  the  apex  pointed  up  the  stream. 
Wings  are  fitted  inside,  as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of 
Fig.  132,  so  as  to  hold  the  fish  which  enter,  as  they  have 
the  habit  of  following  around  the  sides,  and  in  every 
instance  miss  the  opening  by  which  they  entered,  and 
are  thus  imprisoned,  and  easily  dipped  out  with  a 
hand  net.  This  method  of  taking  fish  is  mostly  used 
to  take  eels,  which  always  come  up  streams  to  spawn 
in  the  Spring,  and  thus  these  traps  are  commonly 
called  eel  traps.  Other  fish  which  spawn  in  the  Fall 
are  thus  taken  at  that  season. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  traps  should  not  be 
made  of  wire  netting,  which  should  not  be  less  than 
one-inch  mesh,  so  as  to  let  the  small  fish  go  through, 
except  that  a  good  many  fish  will  get  caught  in  the 
meshes,  and  die  before  they  can  be  taken  out.  This  is 
an  objection  against  making  the  wings  of  wire,  for 
many  fish  would  be  caught  by  the  net  and  be  either 
lost  or  be  taken  out  with  difficulty.  The  ordinary 
method  is  to  place  a  row  of  stones  in  the  form  of 
wings  from  the  lower  end  of  the  trap  across  the 
stream ;  these  turn  the  fish  to  the  mouth  of  the  trap, 
which  they  enter  rather  than  try  to  get  over  the 
stones.  This,  however,  is  only  possible  in  shallow 
streams,  and  in  the  shallowest  parts  of  the  bed.  The 
trap  is  generally  set  in  the  deepest  water,  for  the  fish 
naturally  choose  this  passageway.  The  wire  netting, 
of  course,  would  be  open  to  the  objection  that  it  would 
catch  all  the  floating  trash  going  down  the  stream. 
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and  be  thus  very  likely  to  be  broken.  This  might  be 
easily  removed,  however,  and  it  is  the  only  objection, 
except  the  cost  of  it,  that  lies  against  it. 

Another  form  of  trap  for  fish  is  also  shown  in  the 
lower  part  of  Fig.  132.  This  is  a  box  of  any  conven¬ 
ient  size,  set  in  a  stream,  with  wings  placed  to  direct 
the  fish  to  the  opening.  It  is  open  at  the  front,  of 
course,  and  the  top  as  well,  and  two  rows  of  bars,  or 
in  this  case,  of  wire  netting,  are  set  across  as  shown. 
The  fish  go  over  the  bars  and,  being  stopped  by  the 
end  of  the  trap,  go  down  between  the  bars,  and  like  a 
chicken  hunting  the  hole  in  the  fence  through  which 
it  got  into  a  garden,  try  everywhere  but  at  the  right 
place.  A  few  may  escape,  but  very  few  will.  11.  s. 

The  Tobacco  Worm  ;  a  Curious  Mistake. 

G.  S.  C.,  Essex.  County ,  Ontario,  Can.— A  large  acreage  of  tobacco 
will  be  planted  in  this  county  tliis  year,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  way  to  lessen  the  depredations  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  worm  that  infests  the  plants.  In  regard  to  this  pest,  I  in¬ 
close  the  following  item  clipped  from  one  of  our  local  papers. 
“The  Gimpson  weed,  a  bad  pest  to  the  farmers,  is  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  here  next  year  by  tobacco  growers.  By  careful  observa¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  found  that  the  devil’s  darning  needle  fly  is  the 
insect  that  deposits  the  egg  that  matures  into  the  tobacco  worm. 
This  fly  invariably  selects  a  Gimpson  plant,  which  the  farmers 
will  raise  among  the  tobacco  plants,  so  that  they  may  destroy 
the  larvEe  with  Paris-green.”  Is  it  not  a  miller  instead  of  a  fly 
that  deposits  the  eggs  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLING KRL AND. 

The  author  of  the  newspaper  clipping  has.  indeed, 
made  a  bad  mix-up  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  tobacco 
worm  and  the  Gimpson  or  .Jamestown  weed.  The 
northern  tobacco  worm  (Phlegethontius  celeus)  is  the 
same  insect  with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar  as  the 
big,  formidable,  green  caterpillar  which  is  often  found 
eating  our  tomato  vines.  This  worm,  like  all  other 
caterpillars,  is,  of  course,  the  progeny  or  the  young 
stage  of  a  “  miller  ”  or  moth,  and  the  “  devil’s  darn¬ 
ing  needle  fly  ”  has  not  the  remotest  connection  in  any 
way  with  the  tobacco  worm  in  any  of  its  stages,  or 
with  the  Jamestown  weed.  The  adult  form  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  worm,  which  lays  the  eggs  whence  come  the 
worms,  is  a  large,  strong-winged,  big-bodied  moth, 
nearly  as  large  as  a  humming  bird  ;  as  it  has  similar 
habits  of  flying  at  dusk  swiftly  about  from  one  flower 
to  another,  and  dipping  its  long  tongue  into  flowers 
as  do  the  humming  birds,  the  moth  belongs  to  a  group 
which  are  commonly  known  as  the  “  Humming  bird  ” 
or  Sphingid  moths.  These  large  moths  appear  in  the 
Spring,  and  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  tobacco  or 
tomato  plants,  not  on  the  Jamestown  weed,  usually 
only  one  or  two  eggs  in  a  place.  The  well-known 
large,  green  tomato  or  tobacco  worm  hatches  from 
these  eggs,  and  feeding  ravenously  for  a  month  or  so, 
gets  its  full  growth  and  then  disappears  in  the  ground 
to  enter  into  the  next  stage  of  its  existence,  the 
curious  brown  pupa.  It  is  in  this  pupal  stage  that  the 
insect  winters  in  the  soil.  Farmers  often  plow  up  the 
pupae  early  in  the  Spring.  Thus  is  the  life-story  of 
the  tobacco  worm  briefly  told. 

What  is  its  relation  to  the  Jamestown  weed  ?  It  is 
simply  that  the  large,  nectar-laden  flower  of  this  weed 
offers  peculiar  attractions  to  the  parent  moths,  hence 
they  visit  them  often.  For  many  years,  extensive 
growers  of  tobacco  in  the  South  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  habit  of  the  adult  insect  or  the  moths  of  the 
tobacco  worm.  If  there  are  not  enough  Jamestown 
weeds  growing  near  their  tobacco  fields,  they  often 
go  so  far  as  to  plant  the  seeds  of  this  weed  about  their 
fields,  and  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  into  a  few 
of  the  flowers,  a  dose  of  poison  is  placed  each  evening, 
and  the  rest  of  the  blossoms  are  destroyed.  Some¬ 
times,  the  poisoned  blossoms  are  picked  from  the 
plants  and  set  upright  in  the  ground  about  the  tobacco 
fields.  The  poison  most  often  used  is  a  mixture  of 
one  pint  of  water,  one-fourth  pint  of  molasses  or 
honey,  and  one  ounce  of  cobalt ;  sometimes  arsenic  or 
strychnine  is  used  instead  of  the  cobalt.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  entomologist  states  that  this  method  of  poison¬ 
ing  the  moths  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  for  over 
40  years  in  the  South,  and  is  still  in  favor  with  the 
growers.  He  states  that  the  best  time  to  use  it  in 
Kentucky  is  during  August,  when  the  moths  are  the 
most  abundant.  I  am  not  sure  just  when  the  moths 
appear  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  Canada. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  that  Paris-green  can  be  U3ed  with  safety  on  the 
tobacco  plant  to  kill  the  worms.  Spray  the  plants 
early,  as  soon  as  the  first  young  worms  are  seen.  Do 
not  wait  until  the  worms  get  two-thirds  grown,  for  it 
will  then  take  a  good  deal  bigger  dose  of  the  poison 
to  kill  them.  Three  applications  can  be  safely  made 
in  Kentucky,  the  last  one  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
August.  Usually,  this  tobacco  pest  is  not  so  numerous 
but  hand-picking  of  the  worm  is  the  only  method 
that  need  be  resorted  to.  The  average  newspaper 
entomology,”  which  usually  emanates  from  the  inner 
consciousness  of  some  one  who  does  not  know  a  bug 
from  a  crab,  is  not  often  so  badly  mixed  as  the  above 
clipping,  but  it  is  usually  not  to  be  relied  upon  unless 
signed  by  some  one  of  recognized  reputation. 
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HOPE  FARM  ROTES. 

These  are  busy  days  at  Hope  Farm. 
The  raspberries  and  blackberries  have 
been  wired  up,  the  oats  and  early  peas 
are  in,  the  manure  is  all  out,  and  the 
fertilizer  has  been  mostly  broadcasted. 
We  like  to  get  an  early  start.  The  first 
plowing  we  did  was  along  the  old  fence 
rows.  We  have  pulled  all  the  inside 
fences  up,  and  our  plan  is  to  raise  strips 
of  corn  where  the  old  fences  stood.  In 
each  case,  we  find  a  strip  of  land  10  to 
12  feet  wide,  full  of  briers  and  stones. 
Many  farmers  have  a  habit  of  throwing 
the  stones  they  strike  while  hoeing  into 
the  nearest  fence  row.  We  are  now 
suffering  for  the  good  aim  of  many  of 
these  stone  throwers. 

The  earliest  potato  land  has  been 
plowed  and  worked  twice  with  the  Cuta¬ 
way.  The  clover  on  it  was  pretty  small, 
but  the  time  came  for  plowing,  and  over 
it  went.  We  shall  work  it  over  several 
times  more,  and  have  it  as  near  like  an 
ash  heap  for  fineness  as  possible.  We  are 
planning  for  about  six  acres  of  potatoes 
this  year.  The  success  of  the  Crimson 
clover  changed  our  plans  somewhat,  and 
we  now  purpose  to  crowd  our  Summer's 
work  upon  three  main  farm  crops — 
potatoes,  sweet  corn  and  sweet  potatoes. 
As  we  are  situated  this  year,  we  figure 
that  these  crops  will  give  us  the  best  net 
returns  for  our  fertilizer  and  labor.  The 
sweet  potatoes  will  be  set  on  a  thin 
streak  of  sandy  gravel  that  runs  through 
the  farm.  It  is  now  covered  with  a  fair 
stand  of  rye  which  was  sown  about  the 
middle  of  October.  We  sowed  Crimson 
clover  first  among  melons,  but  the  stand 
was  so  poor  that  we  Cutawayed  it  up 
and  sowed  rye.  This  rye  will  be  turned 
under  and  rolled  down  when  about  18 
inches  high.  Then  at  the  proper  time, 
the  soil  will  be  ridged  and  set  to  sweet 
potatoes.  The  future  of  that  field  is 
mixed  up  with  a  plan  we  have  for  keep¬ 
ing  hogs  and  hens — but  we  can  talk  about 
that  later. 

The  strawberry  plants  are  making  a 
remarkable  growth  this  Spring.  I  would 
like  to  keep  them  back,  but  it’s  no  use, 
for  the  warm  days  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  drew  them  right  up  through  the 
mulch.  Some  of  the  two-year-old  Par¬ 
ker  Earles  kept  in  hills  are  a  sight  to 
behold  for  vigor  and  size.  Of  all  our 
mulching  materials,  cow-pea  vines  have 
given  best  satisfaction.  We  like  them 
better  than  stable  manure,  and  they  are 
much  cheaper  with  us. 

Our  hens  laid  1,460  eggs  in  March, 
which  were  worth  at  the  “  going  ”  prices, 
$23.36.  Grain  for  the  month  cost  $0.18, 
which  gives  us  a  good  profit,  if  j’ou 
figure  that  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  sold  nearly  $12  worth  of  eggs,  used 
over  400  in  the  incubators,  and  ate  the 
rest.  Now  that  eggs  are  cheap,  we  pur¬ 
pose  to  “  fill  up  ”  our  big  family  and,  if 
need  be,  salt  a  few  down  for  future  use. 
Eggs  make  children  grow,  and  they  save 
meat  bills. 

Our  pen  of  10  old  Minorcas  laid  150 
eggs  in  March.  Last  March,  they  laid 
only  121.  In  the  13  months  that  we  have 
had  these  birds,  only  one  has  ever 
thought  about  sitting.  She  thought 
better  of  it  after  24  hours  in  jail,  and 
hasn’t  clucked  a  cluck  since.  The  33 
Minorca  pullets  laid  297  eggs  in  March. 
Five  of  the  Plymouth  Ilocks  have  gone 
out  of  the  egg-rqaking  trade,  and  are 
trying  to  incubate  Minorca  chicks.  One 
came  off  with  eight  chicks  at  about  the 
time  the  small  incubator  turned  out  its 
quota.  We  were  tempted  to  put  those 
chicks  all  together  in  the  brooder  and 
give  the  hens  three  weeks  more  of  reflec¬ 
tion  on  another  lot  of  eggs.  Last  year, 
we  tried  this  with  bad  results.  The 
chicks  from  the  hens  filled  the  brooders 
with  lice  before  we  were  aware  of  it, 
and  we  lost  a  good  many  chicks.  We 
don’t  care  to  repeat  the  experiment  of 
mixing  hen  and  incubator  -  hatched 
chicks,  if  we  can  avoid  it. 

Our  pen  of  Leghorns  laid  520  eggs  in 
March.  Readers  will  remember  that 
these  hens  were  bought  in  New  York 


last  Fall,  at  the  market  prices  for  live 
poultry.  We  keep  no  roosters  with  them. 
Near  by  them  is  a  pen  of  heavier  birds 
of  about  the  same  number,  with  several 
roosters.  The  520  eggs  laid  in  March 
brought  $8.32,  and  their  grain  cost 
$3.24.  Since  these  hens  were  bought, 
they  have  eaten  $16.99  worth  of  grain 
and  laid  $17.25  worth  of  eggs.  Several 
have  died.  They  cost,  delivered,  a  trifle 
over  40  cents  each,  and  we  could  sell 
them  to-day  at  50  cents.  So  these  poor, 
despised  Leghorns  have  at  last  settled 
on  the  right  side  of  the  books.  We  shall 
keep  them  until  they  begin  to  stop  lay¬ 
ing,  and  then  sell  them.  Wait  and  see 
how  they  come  out.  We  have  learned  a 
whole  book  full  of  information  from 
them — the  best  of  which  is,  Don't  buy 
any  more  old  bens  !  That’s  what  dozens 
of  good  people  told  us,  but  like  lots  of 
other  folks,  we  thought  we  knew  better. 
So  we  do — now  ! 

It  is  quite  remarkable  how  quickly  a  hen 
may  be  upset  and  checked  in  her  laying. 
A  change  to  a  new  house  or  pen,  a  change 
in  the  food,  or  a  difference  in  the  weather, 
will  make  a  remarkable  hole  in  the  egg 
record.  By  mistake,  we  neglected  to 
water  the  Leghorns  one  day,  and  they 
went  five  hours  without  water.  That 
day  and  the  next,  the  egg  record  fell 
off  nearly  one-half.  That  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  remember  that 
the  egg  is  nearly  75  per  cent  water. 
Hens  should  always  have  pure  water  con¬ 
stantly  before  them.  Left  to  themselves, 
I  notice  that  they  drink  frequently — 
several  times  every  hour.  Our  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  Leghorns  are  more 
susceptible  to  these  sudden  changes 
than  our  other  breeds.  The  Minorcas 
are  certainly  less  nervous  than  the 
Leghorns,  the  Plymouth  Rocks  are  even 
less  so,  while  the  Brahmas  don’t  seem 
to  have  any  “feelings”  that  we  can 
trample  upon.  Every  time  a  Brahma 
goes  on  the  nest,  all  the  children  gather 
around  the  little  house  to  make  a  dash 
for  the  egg  before  Mrs.  Brahma  herself 
can  get  a  taste  of  it.  Such  watching 
would  annoy  a  Leghorn  so  that  she 
would  quit  laying,  but  our  two  solffl 
Brahmas  shelled  out  35  eggs  in  March, 
and  never  ruffled  a  feather.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  have  the  steadiest  nerves  of  any¬ 
thing  in  feathers  that  has  walked  the 
soil  of  Hope  Farm. 

Talking  of  Light  Brahmas,  here  is  a 
note  from  a  reader  in  New  Hampshire : 

Your  reference  to  the  Light  Brahmas  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes,  April  2,  greatly  interested  me.  I 
have  started  a  small  poultry  plant  here,  and  in¬ 
tend  to  cater  to  a  first-class  family  trade  in  a 
nearby  city.  I  now  breed  White  W.vandottes,  but 
their  eggs  are  rather  small,  and  not  nearly  as 
good  color  as  this  market  requires.  If  you  can 
obtain  for  publication,  reliable  information  in 
regard  to  Light  Brahmas,  as  egg-producers,  I  am 
sure  you  will  confer  a  favor  upon  all  subscribers 
whose  market  demands  a  large,  brown  egg.  I 
am  a  subscriber  for  a  half-dozen  poultry  papers, 
but  rely  on  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for'  the  truth 
regarding  poultry  matters.  r.  b.  d. 

It  would  not  be  fair  for  us  to  speak 
definitely  of  the  breed  from  our  limited 
experience  with  it.  We  are  so  well 
pleased  with  our  Brahmas  that  we  shall 
use  every  egg  they  lay  for  incubation, 
and  we  now  expect  to  buy  more.  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  lay  the  largest  brown 
egg  that  hens  can  produce.  They  are  quiet 
and  hardy.  In  spite  of  their  great  size, 
we  do  not  feed  them  any  heavier  than 
we  do  our  Minorcas.  I  should  say  that 
too  much  corn  would  be  likely  to  make 
them  grow  too  fat  and  lazy,  but  that 
would  be  the  feeder's  fault.  Breeders 
tell  me  that  the  well-bred  hens  will  aver¬ 
age  as  many  eggs  as  Plymouth  Rocks. 
The  inventor  of  the  excellent  Eureka 
nest  has  Brahmas  on  his  farm  at  South 
Framingham,  Mass.,  that  have  averaged 
over  165  eggs  per  year.  This  result  has 
been  obtained  by  careful  selection  of  the 
best  layers  for  breeding  purposes.  In 
our  market,  a  white  egg  sells  best.  If 
brown  eggs  were  wanted,  I  would,  from 
our  present  experience,  keep  mostly 
Plymouth  Rocks  with  Light  Brahmas  to 
compete  with  them  until  we  could  learn 
just  exactly  how  they  rank.  We  have 
had  but  little  experience  with  Wyan- 
dottes.  Their  eggs  seem  pretty  small  to 
us.  h.  w.  c. 


In  Farmers’  Homes 


America’s  Greatest  Medicine  is  the 
Favorite. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  as  America’s  greatest  medicine  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  favorite  family 
remedy  in  more  Farmers’  homes  than  any  other. 
Farmers  must  have  good  health,  therefore  they 
keep  their  blood  pure  with 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 


Hood’S  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 

The  largest  and  most  complete  collections  in  America,  including  all  desirable 
novelties.  General  Catalogue  (168  pages)  free.  Every  intending  buyer  should  have 
it.  “An  indispensable  catalogue." — Country  Gentleman. 

ELLWANCER  Sc  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


and  especially  all  Fruit  T rees,  shorild  be  propagated  with  a  view  to 
Long  Life  and  Productiveness.  Our  principle  is  correct  and 
needs  no  defense,  but  if  in  doubt,  will  furnish  proof.  Well-guarded 
Parentage  in  propagation,  results  in  Sturdy,  Vigorous  Con- 
stitution  in  all  plant  life.  No  “  job  ”  or  “  bargain  lots  ”.  Customers 
in  cold  regions  witness  to  Constitutional  Hardiness  of  our 
T rees.  We  only  promise  best  values  and  freedom  from  disappointment.  New  Catalogue  ready. 

Estalflfshed  WILEY  &  CO.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

'’hree  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
>ld  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

O’.  OOXjTjIIVS.  Mooreatown.  1VT.  J. 


fob  BUSINESS  TREES  for  BUSINESS  FARMERS 


HONEST  TREES  at  HONEST  PRICES,  write  to 


NURSERYMAN  TO 
THE  BUSINESS  FARMER. 


ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y 


Trees,  Plants.  prices?0 

For  first-class  stock  all  Standard  Varieties:  Apples,  8c.;  Pears,  8c.;  Cher¬ 
ries,  7c.;  Japan  and  other  Plums.  9c.;  Currants,  2  year,  $15  per  1,000;  Marlboro, 
Cuthbert  ttaspberries,  $5  per  1,000;  Strawberries,  all  good  varieties.  $2.50  per  1,000. 

PrSn„cg!ude  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


J!„.  TOO  MANY  STRAWBERRIES 

unless  we  sell  about  four  million  more  plants,  and  you  will  not  have  any  next  year,  unless  you  set  some 
NOW.  Don't  put  it  off ;  order  at  once.  Everything  worth  having  in  hardy  fruits.  Free  catalogue. 

The  Butler  &  Jewell  Co.,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


!  Plants  j 
!  and  Trees . 

|  PEACH  TREES  (75  varieties);  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  (50  varieties);  PLUM 
T  REES  (Japan  and  European);  APPLE 
1  TREES  (100,000);  Pear,  Quince,  Apricot 
^  |  and  Cherry  Trees.  BLACKBERRY 
;  PLANTS  grown  from  root  cuttings. 

. !  Raspberry  Plants — a  full  list  of  Black, 

*  J  Ked, and  Yellow  kinds;  also  a  full  line 
!  j  of  Nursery  Stock  of  every  kind.  Illus- 
r  tratedand  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

|  Village  Nurseries,  -  hightstown,  N.  J. 

*©©©®©3®*®e©©3®©©£©9©^©®© 


Peach  for  $15;  500,  $8;  frt.  prepaid 
to  any  station  east  of  Mississippi 
River.  Nice,  healthy  well-rooted 
light  two  to  three  feet  trees.  A 
full  stock  of  best  varieties  of  Strawberry  and  other 
Small  Fruit  plants.  Peach.  Pear.  Plum  and  other 
fruit  trees  at  wholesale  prices.  No  scale.  Jersey 
Yellow  and  Red  Sweet  Potato  Seed;  No.  1  stock;  $3 
per  barrel  of  three  bushels  each.  Address 

CHAS.  BLACK.  Hightstown.  N.  J 


PEACH  TREES 


4  to  6  ft.,  at  2c.;  3  to  4  ft..,  at 
all  I  yr.,  from  hud, 
healthy  and  thrifty,  no  scale.  Official  certificate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  If 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del 


IHNATUAN  ADDIP  The  6reat  money-maker. 
JUIlnlnMIl  HiTLL  Fine  stock.  Also  full  line 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  Over  150  acres  in  nursery.  Established 
in  1869.  Address  THE  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY 
CO.,  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Sutton  Beauty 


From  Bearing  Trees. 
J.  S.  WOODWARD. 
Box  A.Lockport.N.Y. 


nr  Ann  TREES,  Sc.  All  kinds  of  stock  cheap. 
I  LrtUn  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


W/ _  D  A  V  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
YY  C  I  /\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY.  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark.  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Dansville.  N.  Y 


PARAGON  SEEDLINGS 

cheap.  Write  quick  for  prices. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON.  MARIETTA,  PA. 


CHINQUAPIN. 


NUT  AND  FRUIT  TREES 

of  all  desirable  varieties 
Immense  Stock. 

300  Acres— 60  Years. 

book  on  Nut  Culture,  157  pages, 
60  illustrations, telling  howto  pro¬ 
pagate,  market  and  cook  them. 
Price,  $1,  or  free  with  an  order  of 
Nut  Trees  for  $5.  Catalogue  Free. 

Parry’s  Pomona  Nurseries, 
Parry,  New  Jersey 


3RATHBUN  BLACKBERRY,  by  mail,  for  50c. 

T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Ha  Pq  Favnritp  lhe  coming  Strawberry 
nail  0  raiUlllCHest  of  50  var.  again 

the  past  season ;  50  other  kinds  No.l  stock 
Rasp.,  Black.,  &c.  SECOND  CROP 
Seed  Potatoes  ripen  earlier  &  make  'arger 
crops  than  any  others.  Descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  W.  Hall.  Marion  Sta.,  Md 


COR  THE  BERRY  GROWER 

■  We  supply  the  beat  plant*  of  the  bent  vurietleH. 
It’s  our  8peeialty,  wo  do  only  that.  Strawberries,  IU*p- 
berrlen,  tt hick  berries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  etc.  Write  for 
prices  and  circulars, 

Ft.  J.  Stahclln ,  Box  4-  Bridgman,  Mint*. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

Standard  sorts,  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  1,000.  Raspberry  and 
Black oerry  Plants,  from  $3.50  to  #6  per  1.000.  Cat.  free 
C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgman,  Mich 


15,000  QUARTS  PER  ACRE^3Sr“£ 

Earle  Strawberry  will  yield  it.  The  most  productive 
Strawberry  on  earth.  Plant  no  other.  Write  for  my 
catalogue.  •  J.  L.  ARNOUT,  Plainsville.  Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants. $1  to $1.25 per M;  Miller  Red  Rasp 
berry,  $3.50  per  M  :  Lueretia  Dewberry.  $2.50  per  M. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  I).  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover.  Del. 


1  uuigjiuj  ouun uviij  riaiuj  ties  $1  25  perl(Mx) 
and  up  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring.  Del 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ala  BARGAIN 

100  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


WANTED  IN  EVERY  FAMILY. 


Sprayer  for  Extermi¬ 
nating  Potato  Hugs 
and  Other  Vermin. 


Sent  charges  prepaid  to  any  express  office  in  the  U.  S. 

on  receipt « <i.THE  eureka  CO. ,  Rock  Falls,  III. 


LEGGETTS 


po 

*  G^F 


The  Original 
Dry  Sprayer. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or 
vine.  Two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  fast  as  you 
walk,  wide  or  narrow 
planting.  No  plaster 
or  water  used. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
Catalogue  Fuee. 

LEGGETT&BRO. 

301  Pearl  Street, 
New  York. 


^uniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinniiiiiniuiiimiiinmimuimiinmimiiiiii 

WITH  THE  | 

GARFIELD  i 
KNAPSACK 


ot  the 

EMPIRE  KING 

j  Perfect  agitators— ^ 210  Scorching  of 
j  foliage— no  leather  CiWlbber  valves. 

3  Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FOKCK  PUMP  COMPANY, 

18  Market  StM  Lockport,  N.Y. 
:iiuiijiiiiiii:iiiiii!iiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiminifiiiiii 


PEPPLER  and  CLIMAX 

SIX-ROW 


SPRAYERS 


Horse  power  or  hand  pump.  Most  practical,  simplest,  most  durable,  , 
most  perfect  sprayers  ever  built.  Either  will  spray  6  rows  of  potatoes,  < 
cotton  or  vegetables  at  one  passage— 30  acres  a  day— throw  2  < 
sprays  in  any  part  of  a  tree,  or  4  or  more  sprays  at  once  in  the  • 
vineyard.  Can  be  worked  anywhere  in  any  weather.  Catalog,  contains  formulas,  " 
spray  calendar,  etc.,  sent  free.  THOS.  PEPPLElt,  Box, 20,  Hightstown,  N.  4. 
......................... - - - -  -  - - -  -  -  - - -  -  -  -  - 
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The  Garden. 

Propagating  Clematis. 

D.  V.  T.,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. — How  can  I 
propagate  Clematis  Jackmanni  ? 

A  NS. — The  Clematis  may  be  propagated 
by  layers  made  at  any  season ;  also,  by 
soft  cuttings  in  gentle  heat,  or  by  root¬ 
grafting. 

Propagating  Crimson  Rambler  Rose. 

It.  D.  B.,  Brown  County,  Ind. — How  shall  we 
propagate  the  Crimson  Rambler  rose  ?  Will  it 
take  root  by  covering  a  hardwood  shoot  with 
earth  ? 

Ans. — Crimson  Rambler  may  be  prop¬ 
agated  by  layering,  as  Ii.  D.  B.  suggests. 
Half-ripened  shoots  should  be  selected,  a 
little  slit  being  made  in  the  bark  at  the 
place  where  it  is  covered  with  earth. 

Treatment  of  Box. 

•/.  1).  S..  Bucks  County,  Pa. — How  is  boxwood 
grown  and  when  is  the  time  to  plant  it  ? 

Ans. — J.  D.  S.  does  not  make  it  quite 
clear  whether  his  inquiry  refers  to  the 
propagation  of  box,  or  its  culture.  Re¬ 
garding  its  propagation,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Trurnpy,  of  the  Kissena  Nurseries,  says 
that,  if  J.  I).  S.  means  Hedge  box,  then  if 
the  plants  are  old  and  overgrown,  divide 
them  into  as  many  plants  as  have  roots. 
Cut  them  about  four  to  five  inches  from 
the  root  stalk,  also  trim  the  roots  ;  then 
plant  them  close  in  rows,  firming  the 
roots  well.  He  can,  also,  make  cuttings 
of  the  same  length,  planting  and  firm¬ 
ing  well ;  they  make  roots  easily.  If 
Tree  box,  plant  in  frame  close,  put  a  sash 
on,  water  well  and  shade  while  the  sun 
is  shining  on  the  sashes.  When  rooted, 
take  sash  off  at  night,  and  gradually  re¬ 
move  it.  Box  is  one  of  the  easiest  ever¬ 
greens  to  transplant ;  it  may  be  moved 
early  in  April,  or  in  September.  If  at 
the  latter  time,  care  must  be  taken  thor¬ 
oughly  to  moisten  the  ball  of  roots,  and 
to  soak  the  surrounding  ground,  which 
should  be  watered  once  or  twice  after¬ 
wards,  to  enable  the  roots  to  take  hold 
well. 

Amaryllis;  AbutHon. 

E.  It.,  Oceana  County,  Mich. — 1.  I  have  an  Ama¬ 
ryllis  nearly  four  years  old,  that  has  never 
bloomed.  Will  you  give  definite  directions  as  to 
its  treatment  to  induce  flowering?  2.  What  plants 
would  be  most  suitable  for  a  west  window,  where 
but  few  can  be  kept  ?  Would  the  Abutilon  do 
well  in  such  a  window,  and  would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  raise  this  plant  from  seed  ?  I  can  start 
the  seeds  in  a  hotbed. 

Ans. — 1.  E.  R.  does  not  give  any  de¬ 
tails  as  to  the  treatment  already  given 
to  the  Amaryllis,  which  prevents  any 
opinion  as  to  the  faults  of  the  present 
culture.  Overpotting  and  lack  of  rest 
are  two  possible  causes  for  the  lack  of 
bloom.  All  these  bulbs  demand  a  period 
of  rest,  more  or  less  complete.  Some 
varieties  are  evergreen,  others  deciduous  ; 
those  that  retain  their  leaves  must  re¬ 
ceive  a  little  water,  even  during  the  rest- 
ing  period,  while  the  deciduous  varieties 
must  be  dried  off  entirely.  It  is  a  little 
hard  to  prescribe  for  an  Amaryllis,  with¬ 
out  seeing  it,  because  the  nomenclature 
is  so  mixed  that  Hippeastrums,  Vallotas, 
Zephyranthes  and  others  are  all  described 
as  Amaryllis.  As  soon  as  settled  warm 
weather  begins,  E.  R.  would  better  set 
the  plant  under  discussion  outside,  leav¬ 
ing  it  there  until  September,  and  giving 
but  little  water.  If  of  the  deciduous 
type,  when  the  leaves  die  off,  water 
should  be  withheld  entirely.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  treat  some  of  the  deciduous 
Amaryllids  so  that  they  become  ever¬ 
green,  but  this  is  contrary  to  their 
habit,  and  is  sufficient  to  induce  the 
non-blooming,  of  which  E.  R.  com¬ 
plains.  Before  fx*ost  the  plant  should 
be  brought  in,  and  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  di*y  until  about  January,  when 
warmth  and  water  will  soon  start  it  into 
growth.  The  treatment  for  the  ever¬ 
green  varieties  is  px-actically  the  same, 
except  that  water  is  never  entirely  with¬ 
held.  When  growing,  manure  water 
may  be  given  weekly.  Repotting  may 
be  done  after  flowei’ing  ;  the  best  soil  is 
a  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  leaf  mold  ;  it 


must  be  well  drained.  Repotting  is  not 
necessary  every  year,  and  the  pot  should 
be  smaller  than  would  be  used  for  an 
Easter  lily  of  the  same  size. 

2.  Abutilons  would  be  suitable  in  the 
situation  mentioned.  We  have  never 
raised  them  from  seed,  because  they  are 
so  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done.  Of  course,  seedlings  will  be  longer 
in  attaining  size  than  plants  from  cut¬ 
tings.  Other  plants  suitable  for  the 
west  window  are  Zanzibar  balsam,  helio¬ 
trope,  Oxalis,  Saintpaxxlia  ionantha,  yel¬ 
low  flax  (Linu’m  trigynum),  and  Ivy  or 
Zonal  Geranixxms.  Indeed,  during  the 
Winter,  almost  all  house  plants  will  be 
suited  by  this  situation,  as  all  the  sixn 
possible  is  reqxxired. 

Mealy-bug  on  Oleander. 

Mrs.  P.  H.,  Marion  County,  0.—1  send  you  a 
branch  of  Oleander  with  some  sort  of  insect  or 
bus  destroying  it.  What  is  it  ?  What  will  pre¬ 
vent  and  cure  it  ? 

Ans. — The  spray  of  Oleander  received 
was  very  badly  infested  with  Mealy-bug, 
being  completely  covered  with  the  in¬ 
sects  -in  their  powdery  white  armor. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  insect  pests  that 
are  better  prevented  th  an  cured.  When¬ 
ever  the  powdery  specks  are  noticed 
xxpon  a  plant,  they  should  be  promptly 
sponged  off,  and  thus  prevented  from 
gaining  a  foothold.  Mrs.  P.  H.  should 
first  treat  her  plant  to  a  hard  syringing 
or  hosing  with  clear  water,  to  dislodge 
as  many  of  the  insects  as  possible,  and 
then  rub  off  all  the  remainder  with  a 
wet  sponge.  A  decoction  of  Pyrethrum 
in  alcohol  (one  part,  by  weight,  of  pow¬ 
der  to  three  parts  of  alcohol)  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  week,  and  then  filtered,  may 
be  used  with  an  atomizer,  with  good  re- 
sxxlts.  It  is  hard  to  injure  the  Mealy¬ 
bug,  because  it  wears  a  waterproof ; 
when  it  has  been  effectually  reached,  the 
insect  turns  brown,  and  must  be  rxxbbed 
off  if  it  still  adheres  to  the  plant.  Dip¬ 
ping  the  plant  in  a  whale-oil  soap  solu¬ 
tion,  dilxxte  Fir-tree  oil,  or  lemon  oil, 
are  other  remedies  for  this  trouble.  The 
Oleander  shoxxld  be  carefully  examined 
when  it  is  brought  in  in  the  Fall,  from 
tips  to  i-oots,  and  any  visible  insects  re¬ 
moved. 

Ask  your  doctor  how 
many  preparations  of  cod- 
liver  oil  there  are. 

He  will  answer,  “Hun¬ 
dreds  of  them.”  Ask  him 
which  is  the  best.  He  will 
reply,  “Scott’s  Emulsion.” 

Then  see  that  this  is  the 
one  you  obtain.  It  contains 
the  purest  cod-liver  oil,  free 
from  unpleasant  odor  and 
taste.  You  also  get  the  hy- 
pophosphites  and  glycerine. 
All  three  are  blended  into 
one  grand  healing  and  nour¬ 
ishing  remedy. 

50c.  and  $  1 ,00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


ED  RAISE 

>y  myself  from  carefully  selected" 

cabbages,  onions,  carrots,  beets,  etc., 
(on  the  principle  that  like  begets 
like)  yet  sold  as  cheap  as  seed  raised 
from  trash.  As  the  original  intro¬ 
ducer  of  Oory  and  Lacky  Corn,  Deep 
Head  and  All-Season’s  Cabbages, 
Hubbard  and  Warren  Squash,  Mil¬ 
ler’s  Melon,  Burbank  Potato,  the 
Surprise  Pea,  and  scores  of  the  best 
vegetables  now  grown  everywhere, 
brother  farmer,  I  invite  a  share  of 
your  patronage.  I  want  you  to  plant 

GREGORY’S 

SEEDS 

As  promising  novelties  I  catalogue 
for  1898  the  Enormous  Potato,  (604 
bushels  measured  acre),  new  cab¬ 
bages,  cucumber,  beet,  etc.  The  flow¬ 
er  seed  department  of  my  Cata¬ 
logue  wilf  interest  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter.  Established  43  years. 

JAMES  J.  K.  GREGORY  Sc  SON, 
Marblehead,  Muss. 


IIRPFF’C  FARM  ANNUAL  less 

w  III  W  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue. 

The  best  seeds  that  grovr,  at  lowest  price*. 
Tvrenty-ene  Grand,  New  Narelties  for  1896,  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 

This  handsome  new  book  of  144  pages  is  wailed  free  to  planters  everywhere^ 
WRITE  TO-PAY. W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.^ 


RELIABLE 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 

ere  everywhere  known  as  the  B  EST.  To  more  fully  Introduce  them  we  make  the  following  special 
offer,  viz:  One  strong  root  each  of  the  Two  GRAND  CANNAS-“Austrla’»  and  “Italia”  free 
by  mall  for  25  cts.,  and  to  each  purchaser  FREE  our  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1898,  the 
handsomest  Catalogue  of  the  year;  to  others  we  will  send  It  on  receipt  of  6a  In  stamps. 

HENRY  A.  DRF.BR,  714  Chestnut  Street.  PHILADELPHIA,  pa. 


GOW  PEAS,  SOJA  BEANS, 
VELVET  BEANS,  TEOSINTE, 

and  other  valuable  Southern  forage  and  soil-improv¬ 
ing  crops.  Write  for  descriptive  price-list. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen.  Richmond,  Va. 


HhALUJUAHTERS  FOR  COW  PEAS, 

Soja  Beans.  Velvet  Beans,  Southern-grown  Millet 
and  Early  Mastodon  Seed  Corn. 

PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


Afkiff  Dflae — Choice  Seed,  $1.35  per  bushel. 
AlUn  iGdb  boxed  and  delivered  to  depot. 
For  35  cents,  will  send  by  mail  postpaid  enough 
seed  to  grow  four  bushels. 

H.  II.  McMlFKTKIE,  Sparta,  Tenn. 


ET  y  I  p  Cabbage  Plants;  the  hardiest, 

*  ^  ®  ^  largest,  earliest  and  best  known 

varieties;  Waketield  and  Succession,  growing  In  the 
open  air,  from  seed  of  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Thor- 
ourn  &  Co.,  New  York;  will  stand  heavy  freezing 
without  injury.  Price,  less  than  5,000,  $1.50;  5,000  to 
10,000,  $1.25;  over  10,000,  $1.  Special  express  rate  very 
low  to  all  points.  Address 

NORMAN  H.  BUTCH, 

Express  Agent  and  Postmaster,  Meggett,  S.  C. 


Vegetable  Plants  Cheap. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants.  AUof  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties  reaciy  April  1.  Price,  50  cents  per  100;  $4  per  M. 
Tomato,  Mango.  Pepper  and  Egg  plants,  ready  May  1. 
Price.  50  cents  per  100 ;  $4  per  M.  The  above  are  all 
tine,  large,  transplanted  plants,  well  hardened  and 
true  to  name.  Address  J.  E.  Hutton, Conyngham,  Pa. 


POTATO  TEST. 

Believing  that  in  the  Early  Andes  we  have  the  best 
early  potato  in  existence,  to  prove  it,  and  have  it 
properly  and  thoroughly  tested,  1  will  send  out  500 
one-pound  packages  to  as  many  subscribers  of  Tun 
Rural  New-Yorker;  the  subscriber  to  send  me 
10  cents  in  stamps  with  a  promise  to  test  the  Early 
Andes  with  the  Early  Ohio— the  same  number  of 
hills,  and  all  other  conditions  the  same.  Xle  is  to 
report  date  of  planting,  date  of  ripening  (vines  dead), 
number  of  tubers  (even  to  the  smallest),  total  yield 
(pounds  and  ounces)  of  each  variety.  Report  sent  to 
me  to  bo  tabulated  to  be  published  in  rilE  Rural 
New-Vorkeix;  tlnal  and  individual  reports  to  be 
sent  to  E.  8.  Carman  for  examination.  With  this 
provision  that  each  individual  who  finds  that  the 
Early  Andes  is  first,  earlier;  second,  averages  larger; 
and  is,  third,  more  productive  than  Early  Ohio,  is  to 
send  me  40  cents.  If  the  test  is  against  the  Early 
Andes,  there  is  nothing  more  to  pay.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar.  HENRY  C.  MARSH,  Mancie,  Ind. 


Seed  Potatoes  Cheap. 

To  close  out  5,000  bushels,  I  quote  you:  Maule’s 
Early  Thoroughbred,  Early  Norther,  Early  Fortune, 
Early  Six  Weeks,  Early  Rose,  $2.50  a  barrel  first  size; 
second  size,  $1.50  a  barrel;  Bovee,  $2.75  first  size;  sec¬ 
ond  size,  $1.60.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Uncle  Sam  and 
Carman  No.  3,  $2.90  a  barrel,  f.  O.  b.  Cash  with  order 
Five  per  cent  discount  on  10-barrei  lots. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman.  Decatur,  Mich. 


Main  Crop  Potato~;™eesYu  &  StLuZi 

make  up  a  perfect  potato.  Large  yield,  finest  quality, 
ideal  form  and  size,  deeply  netted  skin.  Actually  the 
handsomest  potato  grown.  A  perfect  potato  for  ship¬ 
ping  and  private  trade.  Don't  fail  to  get  pure  stock 
tnis  year.  Introduction  price  very  low.  Bushel,  $1.75; 
barrel.  $4.50;  sample,  12c.  postpaid.  Other  choice 
varietiesat  moderate  prices.  Send  for  our  list. 

E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS,  West  Winsted,  Conn. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  pure.  Adiron¬ 
dack.  $3.25  per  barrel;  $1.25  per  bushel.  Carman  No.  1, 
Carman  No.  3  and  Early  Ohio,  $3  per  barrel.  Other 
standard  varieties.  Cash  with  order.  Reference: 
Bank  of  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.  F.  H  THOMSON, 
Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent.  N.  Y 


CARMAN  No.  3  <1>  A  .00 

SEED  POTATOES.  ^  ^Tper  '’’.l 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $6  per  bbl.  All 
bbls.  4  bu.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Wholesale 
catalogue  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL.  Waterloo,  N.  Y 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  BRAWLEY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO..  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


LATE  Grown  Unblighted  Seed  Potatoes. 

Extra  strong  and  vigorous;  free  from  scab. 
Planted  and  grown  after  J  uly  1.  1897.  Much  better  for 
seed  than  early  grown.  Sir  William,  $1  bu.;  $2.50  bbl.; 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  $1.25  bu.  Order  before  they  are  all 
gone.  E.  C.  GREEN,  Medina.  Ohio. 


We  sell  POTATO  SEED  and  best  Seed  Potatoes, 
Farm  and  Garden  Seed.  Write  for  catalogue. 
RIVERDALE  SEED  FARM,  (fraud  Rapids,  Wis. 


Sweet  Potatoes  for  Seed 

“  Vineland  Fancy.”  Select.  $3  per  3-bu.  bbl.;  small, 
$2  per  bbl.  FRANK  S.  NEWCOM  Bv  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts ,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  etc. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  (i,  8,  10,  12, 14  and 
16' quarts 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3 14,  5,  8, 10  and  15  lbs. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Grates. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and 
car-load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  Street.  New  York  City. 

“PENNSYLVANIA” 

HARROWS. 

Wheel  and  Lever,  Wood 
Frame,  and  Plain  Steel 
Frame,  Spring-Tooth 
Harrows. 


Farrar  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  xuost 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  OC  . 

YORK,  PA. 


Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


ING  OF  THE  CORNFIELD, 

CORN  PLANTER  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Best  in  the  world.  Plants  all  kinds  of  sizeable 
seeds.  A  great  labor  saver.  Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN.  MAINE.  U.  S.  A. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern  grown.  Carmans,  Rurals,  Thoroughbreds, 
Chios  and  Enormous.  Write  us. 

FRASER  BROS.,  Vernon,  Wis. 


Ravoo  Dn#a#AAe-Genuine  stock>  $2  per 
DUVCC  rUIdlUCS  bu.;  $5  per  bbl.  Great 
Divide,  Sir  William,  Wise,  Carman  No.  3  and  Maggie 
Murphy,  at  farmers'  prices.  Maple  Syrup.  Send  for 
free  price  list.  J.  M.  FLUKE,  Box  32,  Nankin.  O. 


Bovee  Seed  Potatoes. 

Genuine  stock,  grown  from  Henderson  seed,  price 
$5  per  bbbl.  Carman  No.  3,  grown  from  selected  seed. 
$3  per  hbl.  (all  bbls.  4  bu.)  Large,  healthy,  vigorous 
seed.  Norman  Nelson,  Laney,  Shawano  Co.,  Wis 


POTITOP^-8^  Walter  Raleigh,  Good  News,  Rose, 
niLHULO  Carman,  Quaker  City,  Stump  the 
World,  85  kinds.  What  kinds;  how  many  do  you  want? 
Prices  fair.  Chas.W.  Ford  &  Co.,  Fishers,  Out.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 

All  the  standard  and  new  varieties.  Stock  grown 
under  our  own  supervision.  True  to  name  and  war¬ 
ranted  free  from  rot  or  blight.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free  telling  all  about  the  thirty  best  varieties. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  New  York. 


ASPINWALL 

Corn  and  Bsan 
DRILL . 


Hundreds  of  Rural  New  Yorker  readers  ( 
are  usingitnow,  and  other  hundreds  would  ; 
[if  they  but  knew  its  value.  Unexcelled  for1 

ACCURACY,  OURABiUTY 
AMO  ECONOMY. 

)  Cheapest  and  best  11IDIXG  CORN  DRILL  1 
i  in  the  world.  Send  f  >r  illustrated  circulars. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO - 

^  02  Sabin  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 
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HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 

Whether  by  those  who  have  little  or 
grand  gardens  or  the  farm  garden,  which 
last  is  too  often  an  uncertain  quantity, 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  better  kinds  of 
ornamental  grasses  are  appreciated. 
More  than  almost  any  other  class  of 
plants,  they  need  no  special  care,  no 
special  situation,  no  special  soil.  They 
may  be  planted  singly,  in  clumps  or  beds, 
or  made  the  central  figure  with  lower- 
growing  plants  about  them.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Eulalias  (Miscanthus)  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory,  and  of 
them,  the  comparatively  new  variety,  E. 
gracillima  univittata,  stands  first  as  re¬ 
gards  grace  of  habit,  litheness  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  leaf.  In  good  soil,  this  Eulalia 
will  grow  about  six  feet  high,  the  nar¬ 
row,  bright  green  leaves,  with  a  whitish 
midrib,  bending  over  most  gracefully. 
The  roots  increase  so  fast  that,  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  little  root,  costing  25  cents,  one  may, 
the  second  year,  by  dividing  the  plants, 
have  all  he  needs  for  himself  and  friends. 
The  long,  slender,  narrow  leaves  are  so 
wiry  that  they  are  never  torn  by  winds  or 
storms.  This  Eulalia  is  extremely  hardy, 
having  stood  a  temperature  of  over  20 
degrees  below  zero  without  the  slightest 
harm  without  protection.  As  house 
plants,  they  would  certainly  equal  in 
attractiveness  most  of  the  costlier  palms 
now  so  popular  for  house  decoration. 

There  are  three  other  valuable  sorts  of 
Japan  Eulalias,  the  green,  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  striped,  and  the  transverse 
striped,  oalled  in  catalogues  respectively, 
Eulalia  Japonica,  E.  J.  variegata,  and 
E.  J.  zebrina.  All  are  hardy.  They  grow 
to  about  the  same  height  as  does  E.  J. 
gracillima,  with  leaves  thrice  as  broad, 
and  without  its  airy,  wiry  grace.  The 
transverse  stripes  do  not,  in  our  opinion, 
add  to  the  charms  of  Zebrina.  At  first, 
the  leaves  are  all  green  like  those  of  the 
species.  Later,  the  transverse  stripes 
begin  to  appear  in  blotches  extending 
across  the  leaf  as  though  it  were 
attacked  by  mildew  or  insects.  It  is — 
to  this  writer,  at  least — an  unsolvable 
problem,  how  it  is  that  the  sap  may 
course  from  the  roots  through  these 
bands  of  white,  or  yellowish  white, 
which  average,  perhaps,  six  inches  apart, 
yet  nourish  the  topmost  portions  of  the 
leaves  just  as  amply  as  the  lowermost 
green  portion  is  nourished.  The  yellow 
bands  add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the 
leaf,  but  rather  suggest,  as  we  have 
intimated,  disease.  The  longitudinal 
striped  Eulalia  is  not  in  this  way  sugges¬ 
tive,  and  we  should,  therefore,  prefer  it, 
unless  one  cares  to  have  the  whole  set. 
We  have  in  mind  a  round  bed,  10  feet  in 
diameter,  filled  with  these  four  Eulalias 
to  within  two  feet  of  the  grass  boundary. 
This  margin  is  filled  in  with  another 
“  common,”  ill-appreciated,  hardy  ever¬ 
green,  viz.,  Adam’s  Needle — Yucca  fila- 
mentosa,  which,  too,  is  readily  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots  or  root  cuttings 
— also  by  seed,  though  seedlings  are  slow 
to  bloom.  It  blooms  in  June,  the  lily¬ 
like,  pendulous  flowers,  greenish  white, 
borne  in  long  panicles  upon  a  stout  stem 
from  three  to  four  feet  high.  The  broad, 
sword-shaped  leaves  remain  green  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  Winter.  There  are  many 
other  beautiful  Yuccas,  but  no  other  is 
so  hardy  as  Fllamentosa.  The  tiny 
flowers  of  the  Eulalias  are  borne  in 
wide,  fuzzy  panicles  upwards  of  a  foot  in 
length,  and  they  are  so  persistent  that 
they  will  last  after  being  cut,  at  least 
two  years. 

Erianthus  Ravknnas. — This  is  another 
very  hardy  ornamental  grass  with  leaves 
not  unlike  those  of  Eulalia  Japonica  var. 
There  is,  however,  no  variegation  in  this, 
though  there  is  a  variegated  variety. 
The  plants  make  a  growth  of  about  10 
feet  during  the  season,  throwing  up 
dozens  of  flower  panicles  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Pampas  grass  and  Eulalias, 


upwards  of  20  inches  long.  These,  too, 
when  cut  for  room  decoration,  remain 
whole  for  a  year  or  more . 

Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  argenteum) 
is  no  more  showy,  as  to  leaf  and  habit, 
than  the  Eulalias  or  Erianthus,  but  the 
plumes  are  more  fluffy  and  more  valued 
for  dry  bouquets.  These  plumes  are 
grown  so  extensively  in  California  as  to 
make  an  important  industry  in  some 
parts  of  the  State.  Pampas  grass  is  not 
hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  even  with 
protection . 

Arundo  Donax. — It  is  25  years  ago 
that  we  planted  our  first  clump  of  this 
imposing  reed.  In  its  general  effect,  it 
might  well  be  described  as  resembling  a 
big  hill  of  field  corn  such  as  Chester 
County  Mammoth  or  Blount’s  Prolific, 
though  it  is  more  leafy,  and  attains,  in 
rich  soil,  a  growth  of  at  least  15  feet,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate,  20  to  even  25  feet.  It 
is  a  grand  plant  for  remote  and  half  kept 
parts  of  the  country  home,  grounds 
where  the  unkempt  parts  might  better 
be  concealed.  During  three  out  of  five 
years,  this  plant  proves  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds ;  then  an  exceptionally 
trying  Winter,  with  its  quick  alterna¬ 
tions  of  frost  and  thaw,  will  kill  the  roots. 

There  is  a  variegated  variety  of  Arundo 
donax  that  is  exceedingly  showy.  The 
long,  broad  leaves  are  striped  and 
blotched  longitudinally  with  yellowish- 
white.  The  plants  do  not  grow  half  so 
tall,  and  are  never  hardy  without  careful 
protection  by  mulching.  A  good  thing 
about  either  the  species  or  the  variegated 
offspring  is  that,  when  growth  fully 
starts,  its  development  is  rapid  and 
luxuriant . 

The  old  Variegated  Ribbon  grass, 
Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata,  we  have 
found  to  do  good  service  in  rockeries, 
under  trees,  on  barren,  sandy  knolls, 
along  lake  banks,  or  even  in  side  roads 
which  one  does  not  care  to  keep  in  order. 
It  is  very  hardy,  spreads  rapidly  and,  if 
the  flower  panicles  are  cut  off  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  preserves  a  luxuriant  white 
and  green  growth  during  the  entire 

season . . 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Enameliite 


THE  MODERN  LABOR  SAVING, 

STOVE  = ^ 
^—POLISH 

Produces  a  jet  enamel  aloss 
Applied  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  about  it. 

J.L.Prescolt&  CqNewYork 


UCI  I  CD’C  r — v  Best  general  purpose 

nCLLCn  O  \  \  borrow  in  the  world; 

PERFECT  \  A  _ &  for  killing 

HARROW.  M 

Light 
draft. 


Write  the 
manufacturer 


Peter  J.  Heller,  Montclair,  N.J 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  andPbettt.  work  viith 
this  Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  oan  do 
with  common  hoes.  If  you  can’t  get  the 

Hand  Cultivator 

of  your  dealer,  send  70  cents  for  sample, 
Farmer*’  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 
ULRICH  MFC.  CO.,  20  River  St.,  Roek  Falls,  UL 


gen.  Too 
failure. 


April  16 

is  one  of  the  three  im¬ 
portant  ingredients"  of 
a  complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitro- 
little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 


Potash 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St,,  New  York. 


■A  DMTDC  S 


SAVE  MONEY«— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

Ysu  hare  the  tOLOflt  of  the  Agents’  Commistion  and  the  Middleman's  prod;, 

.  V,  *  r  voio  Pnos.  Acid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash, 
ANALYSIS.  j*,.  cent> 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer  9  to  10 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer .  9  to  10 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer.. .  11  to  12 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer.- .  9  to  10 

Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15 


per  cent. 
4  to  6 

2  to  3 
2%  to  3% 

3  to  4 
3%  to  4% 

4  to  5 


per  cent. 

2 to  3 
4  to  5 
4  to  5 
6  to  7 


$22  oo  per  ton 
16  oo  “ 

20  OO  “ 

21  OO  “ 

23  oo  “ 

18  oo  “ 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


SI 7  FEK  TON. 

1  3  to  4%  Am. 
Guarantee-  8  to  9%  Potash. 

/  Vi  to  %%  P.  A. 


Profits 
of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  for  “Home  Mixing." 


Columbia  Plows. 

Chilled  plows  for  all  conditions  of  soil.  Our  swivel 
plow  is  best  for  side  hill  land,  or  for  plowing  flat  land 
without  a  “  dead  furrow.”  Has 
automatic  lock  and  jointer.  We 


make  our  cast¬ 
ings  of  entirely  Sg 
new  charcoal  -  3 
iron  from  our  own  mines — no  scrap  iron.  That’s  why 
our  shares  outwear  three  of  any  other  make.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  them.  Send  for  circular. 

COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

Copake  Iron  Works  (Columbia  Co.),  New  Ycrk. 


A  Fertilizer  and  Insecticide 
Combined. 

H.  A.  STOOTHOFF. 

315  Madison  Ave..  New  York 


Star  Potato  Special. 

HIGH  GRADE. 

Ammonia.  1J4  per  cent. 

Available  Phosphoric  Acid,  5  per  cent 
Potash,  K20,  7  per  cent. 

Only  $21  per  ton  delivered.  We  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer. 

PHELPS  FERTILIZER  COMPARY,  Phelps,  N.Y, 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  tor  car-load  lots. 

YOKE  CHEMICAL  WOKK8,  YORK,  PA. 


Fertilizers 


—Highest  Grades  at  lowest  prices. 
LIUBBAUD  &,  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 


KEYSTONE 


PIVOT  -  AXLE  RIDINC 
- CULTIVATOR. - 

A  parallel  beam  movement 
that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Patented  July  31,  1894. 
Eight  beams,  12  shovels. 
Can  be  narrowed  up  for  3)4 
i»  foot  rows.  Write  for  prices. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


THE  KEMP .... 

Manure  Spreader 

Converts  the  manure  pile  Into  a  pile  of  gold.  When  feS 
you  double  your  money  you  think  you  have  made  a  pi 
Good  Investment.  This  machine  will  double^ 
the  value  of  your  manure.  It  spreads  all  kinds  of  V 
manure  better  than  it  can  he  done  by  hand  and  so  dis-  fh 
integrates  and  fines  it  that  it  is  more  readily  avail-  ft-- 
GREATLY  IMPROVED  I  able  for  plant  food. 

TOR  1S98.  Backed  by  18  years  of  successful  mjrrmMn  ©  yi § *n r% rf  m Mrr*  g\g % 

manufacture.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and  a  book  Ktlrlf  &  fJl/nrtl;  BYlrU.  l/lf« 

New  Treatise  on  Manure,  FREE  to  all  inquirers.  Box  38  SYRACUSE,  M. 


Y. 


American  Bencher 

and  Seed  Saver — 

it’s  a  neat  device  for  attaching  to  the  cutter  bar  of  a  mower 

FOR  HARVESTING  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  cut  shows  how  it  operates.  Saves  all  shattering.  It  will 
follow  right  after  any  machine  now  used  and  save  one- 
third  more  seed  than  can  otherwise  be  secured.  This  is 
the  willing  test iinony  of  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  and  who 
know.  Pays  for  itself  the  first  season.  Ask  your  dealer 

for  it.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  from  users  sent  free. 

American  Buncher  Manfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


K raus  Guttivator. 

Pivot-Axles  Move  Automatically 

with  wheels  and  shovels  bva  sunple  touch  of  the  foot  lever,  r.nsiESt 
trorhi  ng,  si mjilvst  and  most  v.tnn  pU*i  r  ridiuir  cultivator  made. 
Moving  the  foot  levers  moves  the  entire,  tnueliine  either  to 

Any  Boy  Gan  Work  it. 

Convenient  levers  to  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  to  set  them  any  distance 
apart  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  Perfect  row  crop  or  lullow 
worker  for  either  level  or  hilly  farms,  wide  or  narrow  rows, 
goring  T  in  Shovels  when  desired.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  GO.,  AKRON,  O . 


OXFOR 


ntata*  iaiam 


It  embodies  in  its  construction  the  very  foundation  of  agriculture—  the  perfect  plow. 
Without  good  plowing  there  could  be  no  good_ tillage  and  good  tillage  produces  crops. 
In  this  plow  nothing  has  been  neglected  —  it  is  u  perfect  plow. 

Extra  quality  tempered  steel  moldboard ;  steeled  metal  shin 

piece;  hardened  landside; 
chilled  charcoal  Iron  point 
adjustable  clevis  for  high 
or  low  hitch;  a  perfect  adjusta¬ 
ble  jointer  and  steel  standard 

fhground  wheel. 

They  are  made  either  steel  or  selected 
- - -  - well  seasoned  wood  beam. 

BELCHER  &  TA  YLOR  A .  T.  CO  .Box  75  Chicopee  Falls ,  Mass. 


Write  for 
catalogue 
and  prices 
of  these  and  other 
tools  for  the  farm. 

A  long  lived, 
light  draft,  easy 
running  plow. 
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R  UR  A  LIS  MS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

As  we  have  said,  small  plants  of  any 
of  the  grasses  above  described  may  be 
bought  for  from  25  to  30  cents  each,  but 
they  are  all  readily  propagated  from 
seed,  which  germinates  readily  ;  liberal 
packets  are  offered  by  seedsmen  for  from 
10  to  15  cents  each,  and  from  the  packets, 
may  be  grown  hundreds  of  seedlings. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  flats 
in  good  soil,  and  the  plants  pricked  out 
and  planted  in  the  open  garden,  when 
they  have  attained  the  height  of  a  couple 
of  inches . 

Possibly  a  Giant  Among  Ornamental 
Grasses. — Here  is  a  suggestion  to  our 
readers,  and  one  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
going  to  act  upon.  During  the  season 
of  1896.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  of  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass.,  kindly  sent  us  a  few  kernels 
of  what  they  called  Mexican  June  corn. 
We  found  it  to  be  a  curiosity,  indeed. 
They  wrote  it  up  as  a  “  Giant  among 
corn,  growing  from  16  to  18  feet  in 
height”.  They  regarded  it  as  a  grand 
variety  for  grain  in  the  South,  and  for 
the  silo  in  the  North,  and  a  grand 
curiosity  for  every  section. 

We  quote  from  our  notes  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1896:  “The  writer  of  these  notes 
thought  that  he  had  tried  all  sorts  of 
corn,  but  this  is,  indeed,  a  curiosity  quite 
startlingly  new.  The  kernels  were 
planted  in  poor  soil  enriched  with  ferti¬ 
lizer,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre,  May  23.  August  31 :  This  variety 
is  quite  distinct  from  all  varieties  we 
have  tried.  It  bears  the  longest  and 
broadest  leaves,  and  the  lowest  leaves  are 
just  about  as  green  as  those  above.  The 
stalks  average  three  inches  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  are  from  four  to  five  feet  long , 
and  about  five  inches  wide  in  the  widest 
part.  The  joints  are,  as  compared  with 
other  field  or  silo  kinds,  close  together, 
so  that  the  amount  of  leaves,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  per  given  area  is  something 
beyond  the  amount  borne  by  any  other 
forage  plant  whatever.  There  is  no 
chance  of  its  maturing  grain  in  the 
climate  of  the  Rural  Grounds,  since,  at 
this  date,  there  isn't  a  sign  of  set,  silk  or 
tassel.  The  plants  do  not  sucker.”  Mr. 
Gregory  says :  “  On  the  Massachusetts 
seacoast,  the  plants  reached  a  height 
of  16 %  feet,  and,  a  10-foot  pole  barely 
reached  the  lowest  ear.” 

September  15,  the  tallest  plants  of  the 
Mexican  June  corn  were  14%  feet  high 
and  still  in  vigorous  growth.  There  is 
neither  silk  nor  tassel  yet  in  sight.  On 
one  of  the  largest  plants,  the  writer 
counted  20  leaves  averaging  from  three 
to  four  feet  long  and  four  inches  wide. 
These  plants  grew  in  a  field  with  20 
other  kinds  of  sweet  and  field  corn. 
Many  of  the  plants  of  the  latter  have 
been  lodged  by  high  winds,  but  there  is 
not  a  plant  of  the  Mexican  June  that  is 
not  erect.  One  would  suppose  that  the 
plants  would  be  the  first  to  lodge,  be¬ 
cause  they  offer  a  much  greater  resist¬ 
ance  to  high  winds. 

One  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Willson,  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Ivy.,  planted 
the  Mexican  June  about  May  5.  He 
wrote  us  that  it  began  to  develop  silk 
and  tassels  about  the  middle  of  August. 
On  some  of  the  plants,  well-filled  ears 
matured,  but  most  plants  did  not  bear 
any  ears.  Some  of  his  plants  grew  to 
the  height  of  16  feet,  the  lowest  ears  be¬ 
ing  10%  feet  above  the  soil.  Some  stalks 
measure  3%  inches  in  diameter.  Mr. 
Willson  alludes  to  adventitious  roots 
growing  out  of  joints  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  Now  we  want  our  readers  to 
join  us  in  trying  this  Giant  corn  as  an 
ornamental  grass.  Mr.  Gregory,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  catalogue,  will  furnish  packets 
of  kernels  for  10  cents  each.  We  want 
our  readers  to  plant  a  dozen  of  these 
kernels  in  a  circle  of  about  18  inches  in 
diameter,  with  plenty  of  manure  and 
fertilizer.  After  the  plants  have  grown 
to  about  six  inches  in  height,  thin  them 
out  so  that  there  will  be  about  six  plants 
in  the  circle.  It  strikes  us  that  this  may 
prove  to  be  a  very  interesting  experi¬ 


ment  in  the  culture  of  Giant  annual 
grasses.  How  many  of  our  friends  will 
join  us  in  the  trial  ? . 

“  You  say  :  ‘  Oh,  for  a  potato  that  will 
get  up  earlier  in  the  morning  than  the 
Early  Ohio  !  ’  According  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Experiment  Station  reports,  the 
Early  Andes  matured  in  89  days,  the 
Early  Ohio  in  108  days,  New  Queen  in 
101  days.” . 

F.  W.  Vail,  of  Milton,  N.  Y.,  has  oc¬ 
casion  to  reproach  Stone  &  Wellington, 
of  Ontario,  for  selling  through  his  sec¬ 
tion  of  country  so-called  Hungarian 
prune  and  plum  trees  for  60  cents  each. 
Mr.  Vail  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  so  good  an  authority  as  S.  D.  Wil¬ 
lard  pronounces  the  Hungarian  prune  as 
identical  with  Pond’s  Seedling . 


Potatoes  in  Iowa. 

W.  H.  C.,  Sumner,  Iowa. — The  Sir  WiD 
liam  stands  first  for  great  yield  and  fine 
table  quality.  Next  comes  California 
Burbank,  equal  to  Sir  William,  then  Car¬ 
man  No.  3,  which  is  equal  in  yield  of 
marketable  stock  to  the  above,  and  will 
outsell  in  market  or  for  seed  any  potato 
I  have,  and  I  have  all  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  White  Wonder  and  Columbus  are 
fair  here,  medium  early.  Gov.  Rusk  and 
Carman  No.  1  are  good  ones.  The  Rusk 
is  pretty  early.  For  early,  Burpee’s  and 
Excelsior  are  best,  better  than  Maule’s 
Thoroughbred  in  a  dry  season.  Those 
are  my  best  varieties.  I  have  a  good 
word  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  think 
he’ll  get  there. 

Boiken  Apple. 

J.  C.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — I  am  interested 
in  the  note  by  n.  C.  S.,  on  the  Boiken 
apple,  page  244.  This  German  apple  has 
been  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  since  1884.  It  was  imported 
by  Prof.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  in  1883,  although  it  may  have 
been  introduced  by  nurserymen  previous 
to  that  date.  It  has  not  done  well  in 
Canada  as  a  root-grafted  tree.  The 
growth  has  been  meager,  gnarled,  and 
decidedly  dwarfish.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  flat  and  moderately  at¬ 
tractive,  a  good  keeper.  As  a  top  graft 
upon  a  strong  stock,  however,  it  has 
done  much  better,  the  fruit  being  large, 
well  colored  and  of  good  quality.  I  have 
always  thought  it  an  apple  worth  culti¬ 
vating  in  a  special  manner — that  is,  by 
top-grafting  on  a  vigorous  stock. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Wheat. 

II.  C.  B.,  Indiana  County,  Pa. — Some 
writers  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  strongly 
against  planting  fruit  trees  in  wheat; 
the  theory  sounds  well,  but  theory  must 
take  a  back  seat  when  it  conflicts  with 
fact.  In  the  Spring  of  1894,  I  planted 
several  hundred  peach,  pear  and  plum 
trees  in  a  wheat  field.  At  planting,  a  little 
fertilizer  was  dusted  about  the  roots. 
The  trees  all  made  a  fine  growth  from 
the  first,  and  last  year,  the  Japan  plums 
bloomed  profusely,  and  the  Burbanks 
bore  a  fair  crop.  This  year,  the  entire 
orchard  is  putting  out  a  bloom  that 
promises  a  fine  crop.  A  finer  orchard  of 
its  age  I  never  saw.  This  Spring,  I  shall 
repeat  the  experiment,  by  planting  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  trees  in  wheat,  with  do 
fear  of  failure.  The  only  drawback  is 
in  harvesting  the  wheat.  It  has  to  be 
cut  with  the  old-fashioned  grain  cradle, 
as  the  binder  cannot  be  used. 


FRAZER  o^ese 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat,  jy  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


ARMSTRONG!  &  McKELVY 
Pit  Kburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ' 


ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


|  Cinci 


Cincinnati. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


)  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY  Cleveland. 

SAXEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


Let  us  send  you  a  pamphlet 
giving  information  con¬ 
cerning  paint — the  kind  that  lasts. 
It  is  made  from  Pure  White  Lead 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 

Pamphlet  also  contains  samples 
of  colors  or  shades  made  with 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of 
brands)  and  Tinting  Colors,  and 
gives  full  directions  for  mixing 
and  applying  them. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 
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rf 
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ME 

Perfect  Farm  Fence. 

'  steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom  wlrt 
wires  No. 11.  We  use  the  strong 


i  use 

est  stay  wire  in  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market — hence  more 
strength  and  durability.  Our. 
I  Ann  If  Mftlientirely  iiew  feature,1 
l.UU|f  IMIUlpatented),  provides 
perfect  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temper¬ 
atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  eacli 
foot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 
same  as  placing  one  coil  of  a  spiral  spring  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
-  -  - 1TLY  ST - 


-The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 
«  .Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made. 


Made  of  best  doubly 
annealed  galvanized 
res  No.  9.  All  other 
strong- 


STRKNGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop 


length  of  fence,  BES1DKS  GRKAT  _  ...  _ 

Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  loop  knot. 

It  is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them.  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


± 


CABLED 


FIELD  AND 
HOC  FENCE 


With  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled  Poultry, 
Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence,  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence 
for  lawns  and  cemeteries,  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

0E  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  3 15  High  St..  DE  KALB,  ILL 


A  “Peace  Measure” 

Take  a  pole  and  measure  the  old  line  fence  that 
causes  “strained  relations.”  You  can  avert  w  at 
without  compromising  your  dignity  by  putting  Page 
Fence  on  picket  duty  there. 

PARK  WOYKN  WI UK  KKNCR  (TO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


“BE  SURE  YOU  ARE  RIGHT 


l_s»mh  Wins  f /?/». 


AND  THEN 
CO  AHEAD” 

was  the  remark  of  a 
famous  general,  and 

it  applies  to  us. 
Vfc  have  the 
might  thing 
at  the 
right  price 
and  are  going  ahead 
with  it. 

.  Adrian.  Mich. 


F 


ENGE  AGENTS  ares’* 

your  business.  Write 

llot ul  Steel  Pont  Co.  Adrian,  Sltch. 


FFNf  F  machines 

I  LULL  SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.  Martinsville .0. 


ELECTRIC 


HANDY 

WAGON 


EASY  TO  LOAD. 

MADE  TO  LAST  ALWAYS. 

Our  perfect  knowledge  of  this  wagon  and  the  quality  of 
material  used  in  its  construction  leads  us  to  declare  it 
to  be  the  NEATEST,  STRONGEST,  MOST  DUR¬ 
ABLE,  LONGEST  LIVER,  EASIEST  TO  LOAD 
wagon  made.  Has  our  famous  straight  or  stagger  spoke 

Electric  Steel  Wheels 

Wheels  have  nny  width  of  tire,  from  2  to  8  Inches; 
»ny  height,  from  24  to  60  inches.  Impervious  to 
heat  or  cold;  onn’t  dry  out,  get  loose  or  rot;  NO  RE¬ 
SETTING  TIRES  and  repairs.  Best  angle  steel 

iSSSiSSSSrm  F.  O.  B.  For  $25.00 

It  has  given  universal  satisfaction  and  will  fit  your  re¬ 
quests  exactly.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  FREE 
catalogue  aiid  prices.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  BOX  88,  QUINCY,  ILLS. 


Old  Wagons 


We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


The  (ii .  (t  Is  what  makes  the  hiticlmaa  Fence  I 

rnou.i.  With  our  Duplex  Automatic  Machine  you  I 
can  make  100  at  j  lea  and  CO  rods  per  day  of  the  I 
Heat  Woven  Wire  Fence  on  E&rth,  V 
5f  THif  TWfffM  Hone- high,  Bull-ntrong,  Pig-tight  I 

SLIM! — JlpoR  188  PER  ROD  I 

Chicken  fence  19c.  Rabbi t-pn 
fence  16c.  and  a  good  Hog  fencel 
for  12o.  per  rod.  Plain,  Coiled  I 
Spring  and  Barbed  Wire  to  farm-  I 
era  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  I 

_ _  ,  FREE  for  the  asking.  Address.  | 

EkSTTIox  106,  RldgBTlII.,  Indian*. 


A  three-ply  cable  on  each  edge.  Always  taut.  To 
erect,  simply  strain  cables.  The  only  fence  suitable 
for  Lawn,  Garden,  Orchard,  Park,  Cemetery  and 
Field.  Address 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO., 

LE  BOY,  N.  Y., 

or  A.  P.  THOMPSON, 

(59  Whitehall  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FORTIFY  YOURSELF 


1  against  tho  destructive  rav- 
l  ages  of  marauding  stock  byj 
GisinsCYCLONE  FENCE' 
iNothlng  can  go  through  it,i 
'under  it,  or  over  it.  Keeps) 
.out sheep-killing  dogsjkeops^ 
’wolves  out  of  tho  corrall. 

l  A  nmn  cun  build  100  rods  in  a  day. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

HOLLY,  MICH. 


BOWEN 
.CABLE  STAY  FENCE  CO 


1 


For  a  machine  to  build 
the  cheapest  strongest 
and  best  fence  made  of  wire. 
No  royalties,  no  farm  rights, 
machine  easily  and  quickly 
operated  by  any  fanner. 

Send  for  large  circular® 

NOtfWALK.O. 


Runyon’s  Gauge  and 
Lock  Wire  Fence. 
New  plan  to  build  aud 
weave  fence  cheap  and 
fast  on  farms  without  ma¬ 
chine.  Township  and 
County  rights  for  sale 
cheap.  Agents  make 
money  fast. 

LEWIS  M.  RUNYON,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


.  ut:f 

» 

0 

1 

‘  i 

tfJE  to  $8.60  for  ma- 
vdchines  to  weave 
your  own  fence  at 
12  to  25  cents  per 
rod.  Strongest  en¬ 
dorsements.  Send 
for  il  lustrated 
pamphlet  giving  valuable  Information  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance  for  agents  to  sell  fence 
and  machines.  STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Cauodaigua,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for 

OUKPINgHQRSECARI 

flor  AT  HARDWOOD 
VJ  it  LH  I  STEEL  AXLES. 

VARIETY  WID™"*RR0 

-  TWO  and  FOUR  WHEELS. 

_ _ bow  rates  of  fr-L-ht  from  our  works,  TATAMY,  PA.,  to  .11  points. 

HOBSON  «fc  CO.,  No.  2  Stone  Street,  New  Yor 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 


Elbf.rt  S.  Carman,  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

Frank  H.  Valentine,  I  Associate  Editors 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Uotle,  j- Associate  Honors. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  0d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  1014  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.P  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


A  few  days  since,  a  car-load  of  California  Navel 
oranges  was  sold  at  auction  in  this  market  at  prices 
that  beat  the  record  for  some  time  past,  if  not  for  all 
the  time  that  California  oranges  have  been  coming  to 
this  market.  The  oranges  were  donated  to  the  Red¬ 
lands  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  the  people  of  Redlands  and  River¬ 
side.  They  were  packed  free  of  charge  by  several 
fruit  companies  doing  business  at  those  places,  and 
were  handled  and  sold  without  charge  here.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  sale  wras  announced,  and  the  buyers  seemed 
to  be  in  full  sympathy,  for  bidding  was  extremely 
liberal.  Two  different  lots  of  one  box  each  sold  for 
$12  per  box,  one  for  $11.25,  one  for  $10.50,  one  for  $9, 
and  so  on  down,  none  going  for  less  than  the  full 
market  price.  The  consignors  ought  to  have  very 
satisfactory  returns  for  their  venture.  Another  car¬ 
load  has  just  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban 
relief  fund,  and  brought  double  the  ordinary  price. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  ARPIL  16,  1898. 


Mr.  Ballou’s  article  on  training  the  grape  vine 
strikes  us  as  about  the  clearest  and  most  practical 
description  of  this  matter  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
Here  is  a  good  example  of  the  value  of  clear  pictures. 
One  might  take  an  entire  page  of  words,  yet  fail  to 
make  a  reader  understand  just  where  and  bow  the 
vine  is  to  be  cut.  The  picture  tells  the  story  at  a 
glance,  especially  if  it  is  taken  directly  from  a  photo¬ 
graph.  As  reiders  know,  Tiik  R.  N  -Y.  has  practically 
a  monopoly  among  farm  papers  in  the  production  of 
such  pictures. 

0 

During  the  past  two  months,  according  to  state¬ 
ments  made  by  large  distillers,  there  has  been  an  un¬ 
precedented  demand  for  all  liquors,  and  this  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  continued  excitement  and  uncertainty 
over  the  situation  in  Cuba,  which  induces  many  peo¬ 
ple  to  drink  more  freely  than  usual.  There  has,  also, 
been  an  increased  demand  for  alcohol,  which  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder,  gun  cot¬ 
ton,  and  other  explosives.  During  the  Civil  War, 
large  fortunes  were  acquired  in  distillery  interests. 
Another  war  would,  doubtless,  repeat  this  experience  ; 
would  it  be  equally  propitious  to  profits  in  legitimate 
trade  ? 

© 

It  is  said  that  millers  at  Louisville  and  Nashville 
are  doing  a  great  business  in  grinding  corn  flour. 
They  buy  northern  wheat,  and  mix  with  it  from  10  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  white  southern  corn,  so  that  the 
white  color  of  ordinary  flour  is  well  imitated.  This 
white-corn  meal  is  also  sold  to  millers  in  the  Central 
West,  to  be  used  for  adulterating  wheat  flour.  This 
fraud  promises  to  be  as  dangerous  to  the  wheat 
grower  as  oleomargarine  was  to  the  dairyman.  We 
all  know  how  the  “  oleo  ”  men  told  the  beef-cattle 
growers  that  the  extended  use  of  their  grease  would 
raise  the  price  of  cattle.  They  told  a  similar  story 
about  cotton-seed  oil  to  the  southern  cotton  growers. 
In  the  face  of  their  promises,  cattle  and  cotton  seed 
fell  in  price.  The  truth  is  that  a  fraud  of  this  sort 
benefits  only  those  who  perpetrate  it — the  manu¬ 
facturers.  Producers  and  consumers  both  lose 
through  it.  The  “oleo”  men  cast  suspicion  upon 
American  butter  that  nearly  lost  us  our  European 
markets.  This  corn  flour  fraud  may  cost  us  our  great 
English  flour  trade  if  it  be  not  stamped  out  at  once. 

© 

A  bill  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  pro¬ 
poses  a  new  use  for  convict  labor.  The  plan  is  for 
the  State  to  buy  or  secure  tracts  of  wild  or  unim¬ 
proved  land,  and  utilize  convicts  in  improving  it,  or 
giving  it  an  earning  or  selling  value.  When  made 
salable  at  a  fair  price,  the  lands  are  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  scheme.  With  cheap  labor  and 
a  fair  cash  capital,  thousands  of  acres  of  “  abandoned 
farms  ”  could  be  so  improved  as  to  double  their  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity.  The  same  is  true  of  marsh  lands 
along  the  coast,  and  wide,  sandy  tracts  near  them. 
The  State  of  Mississippi  works  its  convicts  on  large 
State  farms  where  cotton  and  other  staple  crops  are 
produced  in  direct  competition  with  farmers.  The 
Massachusetts  plan  contemplates  even  more  danger¬ 
ous  competition,  since  it  would,  if  successful,  greatly 
increase  the  output  of  farm  products  which  compete 
with  the  sales  from  the  average  farm.  The  great 
future  of  New  England  agriculture  consists  in  restor¬ 
ing  neglected  or  abused  farming  land  to  fertility  by 
the  use  of  scientific  methods.  This  chance  should  be 
left  to  small  freeholders  rather  than  to  convicts  or 
corporations.  Far  better  locate  the  convicts  at  stone 
ledges,  and  use  them  to  break  up  “  road  metal,”  to 
be  furnished  at  cost  by  the  State. 


© 

We  have  had  dozens  of  letters  this  year  from  men 
who  have  bought  run-down  or  neglected  farms,  at  low 
figures,  and  who  hope  to  improve  the  land  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost,  and  thus  secure  'a  good  home.  Here  is  a 
sample  note  from  a  reader  in  Pennsylvania  : 

I  bought  143  acres  for  $1,500,  and  have  a  barn  40  x  60  feet,  a  house 
24x34  feet,  and  an  orchard  of  100  trees,  10  years  old.  1  have  to 
pay  $150  a  year,  and  interest  at  six  per  cent.  Can  1  pay  for  the 
place?  The  man  starved  out  that  was  on  the  place.  I  am  in  a 
good  market,  a  mining  district. 

We  are  sure  that  there  are  possibilities  on  many  of 
these  neglected  eastern  farms,  that  have  been  almost 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  wrong  farming.  With 
cow  peas,  clover  and  chemical  fertilizers,  they  can,  in 
a  few  years,  be  made  quite  productive.  A  fair  amount 
of  cash  or  good  credit  will  be  needed  to  make  any 
speed  in  improving  such  farms.  For  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  do  it,  there  is  profit  in  buying  a  poor 
farm,  well  located,  and  doubling  its  producing  capac¬ 
ity.  The  man  who  does  not  know  how,  must  pay  for 
his  education  on  the  farm  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

-  ° 

Since  printing  the  article  describing  the  Ruskin 
Cooperative  Association,  we  have  been  surprised  at 
the  number  of  people  who  are  interested  in  such  enter¬ 
prises.  The  community  idea  of  working  all  together, 
with  profits  and  property  shared  in  common,  appeals 
to  many  who  have  been  forced  out  of  the  race  by 
modern  competition.  A  number  of  communities  have 
been  organized  in  America  during  the  past  75  years, 
but  only  two  or  three  of  them  have  met  with  real  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Zoar  community,  in  Ohio,  could  not  satisfj'- 
the  younger  members  with  the  old-fashioned  habits  of 
life.  The  community  in  Iowa  has  prospered  financially, 
but  it  is  said  that  some  of  its  members,  born  and  raised 
in  Iowa,  can  hardly  read  and  speak  English.  The 
Shakers  have  acquired  extensive  properties,  but  they 
are  declining  in  numbers.  We  are  promised  more  in¬ 
formation  about  Ruskin  and  its  methods  of  business 
and  government.  Apparently,  most  people  are  too 
selfish  and  opinionated  to  succeed  in  such  communi¬ 
ties.  Success  is  impossible  unless  the  individual  gives 
up  much  of  himself  to  the  common  cause. 

Q 

That  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
too  much  nitrogen  which  is  printed  on  page  279.  We 
understand  from  this  how  peach  trees  and  some  other 
fruits  may  be  actually  injured  by  too  much  Crimson 
clover  or  other-fertilizing-  substance  in  which  nitrogen 
is  in  an  organic  form.  Such  nitrogen  will  become 
available  in  hot  weather  in  late  Summer,  and  the  wood 
growth  may  be  too  soft  and  tender  to  withstand  the 
Winter.  This  rank  growth  in  late  Summer  might  not 
be  desirable  in  a  peachtree,  but  it  is  just  exactly  what 
we  want  in  a  corn  crop.  Hot  days  and  nights  of  late 
Summer  are  essentially  “  corn-growing  weather”,  and 
we  can  understand  why  manures  containing  organic 
nitrogen  like  stable  manure,  or  a  sod  of  any  kind,  are 
naturally  suited  to  the  corn  crop.  Farmers  have 
learned  from  observation  and  experience  that  corn 
does  particularly  well  with  manure  or  sod,  without 
considering  why  this  is  so.  As  in  many  other  farm 
practices,  common  sense  and  science  have  reached 
common  ground  together.  After  all,  true  science  is 
only  the  best  exponent  of  what  we  call  common  sense  ! 

© 

Modern  scientific  discoveries  are  to  be  brought  to 
the  aid  of  the  Government  in  various  ways  in  case  of 
war.  Not  the  least  interesting  and  practical  way  is 
their  utilization  in  connection  with  the  preservation 
of  food  supplies  for  the  use  of  troops.  The  necessity 
for  this  is  much  greater  when  the  field  of  operations 
is  in  a  warm  climate.  The  greatest  need  in  order  to 
keep  an  army  in  a  state  of  health  and  vigor  is  to  have 
sound,  wholesome  food,  and  a  lack  of  this  is  sure  to 
bring  on  disease  and  seriously  to  cripple  an  army. 
Army  officials  have  been  investigating  the  sterilizing 
and  packing  of  meats  for  army  use.  A  Kansas  City 
firm  has  prepared  large  quantities  for  the  British 


army,  which  were  used  in  the  Soudan.  The  details  of 
the  process  are  secret,  but  after  being  prepared,  the 
meat  is  packed  in  tins,  and  hermetically  sealed.  It  is 
reported  that  a  contract  for  a  large  quantity  of  these 
meats  will  soon  be  made  by  this  Government.  An¬ 
other  scheme  is  the  putting  up  in  tins  of  coffee  all 
ready  prepared  with  sugar  and  milk  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions  for  use.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  heat  it,  as  it 
is  so  prepared  as  to  keep  perfectly  for  any  length  of 
time.  Probably  other  needed  food  supplies  will  be 
prepared  and  put  up  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  palatable  and  healthful  food  will  go  far 
toward  maintaining  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the 
army. 

O 

Wiiat  is  Spain  and  who  are  the  Spaniards  ?  A  small, 
poor  and  proud  country,  in  southwestern  Europe, 
whose  people  are  attempting  the  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment  of  trying  to  live  on  their  past  history.  The 
Spaniards  have  done  much  to  make  modern  history, 
but  have  been  unable  to  reap  permanent  advantage 
from  their  past  labors.  One  by  one,  their  American 
colonies  have  cut  off  their  mother’s  apron  strings, 
until  now  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  alone  are  left.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  best  thing  Spain  has  lent  America 
is  the  old  Merino  sheep,  which  Americans  have  changed 
to  suit  their  needs,  while  Spaniards  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  let  him  remain  as  he  was.  The  trouble  with 
the  average  Spaniard  seems  to  be  that  he  mistakes 
dreams  for  deeds.  He  imagines  that  his  country  has 
changed  the  thought  of  the  world,  though  in  truth, 
Spain  has  hardly  given  the  world  a  new  thought  or  a 
real  blessing  since  the  days  of  Columbus.  Our  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  Spain  may  be  briefly  stated. 
Last  year,  she  sold  us  $3,631,973  worth  of  goods — 
mostly  fruits,  nuts  and  wines.  She  bought  of  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  time,  $10,889,610  worth  of  goods — includ¬ 
ing  $8,276,566  worth  of  cotton.  It  is  absurd  almost  to 
the  verge  of  sadness  that  this  shadowy  nation  of  boast¬ 
ing  dreamers  should  attempt  to  fight  with  a  great, 
energetic  nation  like  our  own.  Probably  any  other 
European  nation,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
see  the  folly  of  such  fighting,  and  get  out  of  Cuba  at 
once. 
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BREVITIES. 

Old  Christopher  Columbus  found  for  Spain  an  empire  vast; 

He  only  had  his  labor  for  his  pains. 

The  proud,  ungrateful  Spaniard  took  his  gift  and,  at  the  last, 
Degraded  him  and  sent  him  home  in  chains. 

Down  through  the  crawling  centuries  the  bloody  hand  of  Spain 
Has  held  its  grasp  for  thrice  a  hundred  years; 

Her  linger  marks  on  history  have  left  an  ugly  stain 
Of  anguish— made  indelible  with  tears. 

She  never  brought  a  blessing  to  the  new  and  hopeful  world ; 

She  never  lifted  men  to  higher  thought; 

The  pirate  fought  her  battles,  and  the  driver’s  slave  whip  curled 
Around  the  only  freedom  that  she  brought. 

And  one  by  one,  her  colonies,  crushed  down  by  Spanish  greed, 
Have  risen  up  to  cut  themselves  away;  • 

And  we,  whose  sires  won  liberty,  have  wished  them  all  God  speed 
A  mighty  voice  is  ringiug— hear  it  say — 

“  Move  on!  Get  out  of  Cuba!  Pack  your  cruelty  and  shame 
Within  your  flag,  and  take  it  o’er  the  sea; 

With  tears  of  humble  penitence,  bleach  out  your  blackened  name ; 
The  hour  has  struck,  and  Cuba  shall  be  free  !  ” 

Soft  metal  is  hardest  to  scour. 

Don’t  turn  the  stock  to  pasture  too  early. 

A  lamentable  layman — the  surplus  rooster. 

How  are  chickens  propagated  ?  By  layers  ! 

You  will  die  on  a  diet  of  coal-tar  butter  dyes. 

A  dog  will  change  the  cat  into  a  raise  her  back. 

Nitrate  of  soda  seems  to  be  a  good  manure  for  renters. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  fruit  grower,  “  Prohibition  would  stay  man’s 
wine  sapping!  ” 

Out  of  1,300,183  dozens  of  eggs  exported  last  year,  953,593  dozens 
were  sent  to  Cuba. 

Cardiac— close  to  the  heart.  The  cardy  act  brings  you  close  to 
the  old  cow’s  heart. 

“  As  large  as  a  hen’s  egg  !  ”  How  large  is  that  ?  The  Bantam 
hen’s  cackle  calls  it  as  large  as  a  house  ! 

A  cow  that  cannot  make  200  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  is  a 
boarder— at  your  expense.  Stand  by  to  repel  boarders! 

There  is  a  discussion  on  about  the  use  of  formalin  for  soaking 
linings  of  butter  tubs  to  prevent  mold.  Better  let  it  alone. 

Don’t  sow  Crimson  clover  in  Spring.  It  is  by  nature  a  cool- 
weather  plant.  Hot  weather  will  make  it  head  out  too  soon. 

A  question  for  the  poultry  experts:  If  it  is  so  easy  to  make  hens 
lay  in  December  and  January,  why  are  eggs  so  high  during  these 
months  ? 

Will  some  one  who  knows  please  stand  up  and  tell  us  why 
most  farm  writers  feel  that  they  must  tell  a  “  big  story  ”  every 
time  they  write  ?  Most  of  us  are  average  farmers.  These  stories 
of  uninterrupted  successes  are  too  much  for  us.  What  do  these 
men  do  with  their  mistakes? 

The  fruit  jellies  sold  at  the  stores  are  often  the  meanest  frauds. 
Pumpkin,  potato  and  glucose  do  duty  as-  raspberry,  orange  or 
currant.  An  old  trick  is  to  put  in  a  few  seeds  of  the  counter¬ 
feited  fruit.  The  hardest  thing  about  it  is  that  the  public  will 
not  pay  a  fair  difference  in  price  between  this  fraud  and  the 
genuine  article. 

Seed  of  Red,  White  and  Alsike  clover  may  be  stored  two  years 
without  very  serious  loss  in  vitality,  provided  it  is  kept  in  a  dry, 
dark,  cool  place.  Weevils  rarely  attack  such  seed.  We  do  not 
advise,  however,  holding  clover  seed  for  more  than  two  years. 
The  seed  of  Crimson  clover  is  considerably  weaker  than  that  of 
the  other  species,  and  should  not  be  held  more  than  one  year. 
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"WTIAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 


Those  Dressed  Lambs. — The  receivers  are  still  mak¬ 
ing  a  vigorous  kick  against  the  ordinance  that  com¬ 
pels  the  removal  of  the  feet  and  heads.  This  ordi¬ 
nance  was  secured  at  the  instance  of  city  butchers, 
hut  it  is  said  to  injure  the  sale  of  the  lambs.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  been  done  so  far  to  secure  its  repeal. 
Lambs  have  been  coming  in  freely  during  the  past 
week,  and  the  weather  has  been  so  cold  that  they  have 
arrived  in  pretty  good  condition.  We  have  had  reg¬ 
ular  March  weather  ever  since  the  very  first  day  of 
April,  much  better  weather  for  shipping  all  kinds  of 
perishable  goods  than  we  had  at  any  time  during 
March.  Still,  receipts  of  lambs  have  been  so  heavy 
that  prices  have  been  low. 

X  X  X 

Colorado  Muskmelons. — We  have  spoken  several 
times  of  the  fine  melons  sent  here  from  Rocky  Ford, 
Col.,  last  Fall.  The  firm  which  handled  most  of  them 
then  informed  me  that  they  have  made  arrangements 
to  handle  the  whole  output  next  Fall.  They  expect  a 
good,  brisk  demand,  but  do  not  expect  quite  so  high 
prices  as  they  received  last  Fall,  principally  because 
there  will  be  so  much  larger  supply.  Last  Fall,  they 
handled  about  two  car-loads  a  day,  but  next  Fall, 
judging  from  the  amount.of  ground  planted,  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  about  eight  car-loads  daily.  The  size 
and  quality  of  the  eastern  crop  will  have  some  effect 
on  the  price,  but  the  Colorado  melons  are  of  such  fine 
quality  that  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  them 
anyway.  Marketmen  here  do  not  agree  in  their  names 
for  these  melons,  probably  because  they  don’t  really 
know  what  they  are.  Some  say  they  are  Jenny  Linds, 
some  call  them  Gems,  while  others  simply  call  them 
Rocky  Fords  or  Colorados.  When  they  are  again  in 
market,  we  shall  try  to  settle  the  question  as  to  what 
they  are.  Meanwhile  eastern  growers  must  make  up 
their  minds  that  a  strong  competitor  has  come,  be¬ 
cause  the  quality  is  such  that  customers  want  more, 
and  will  have  them  if  possible.  The  muskmelons  that 
bring  the  highest  prices  are  what  marketmen  call 
basket  melons,  that  is,  the  small,  fancy  ones,  that  are 
usually  sent  in  baskets. 

X  X  X 

No  Commission  Merchant. — In  this  column  for 
March  12,  I  told  about  a  bogus  commission  merchant 
who  had  been  arrested  in  Brooklyn,  and  taken  into 
the  country  where  he  had  duped  many  shippers,  to  be 
tried  for  his  rascally  dealings.  We  are  now  informed 
through  friends,  that  the  rascal  was  taken  before  a 
judge  who  held  that  he  was  not  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  but  was  a  dealer  who  bought  the  goods  out¬ 
right,  hence  could  not  be  held  criminally,  but  could 
be  proceeded  against  only  in  a  civil  suit  for  the  value 
of  the  goods  purchased,  hence  he  was  liberated.  The 
judge  who  made  this  decision  may  know  more  about 
law  than  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  I’ll  warrant  that  he 
doesn’t  know  half  so  much  about  the  practices  of  this 
class  of  blacklegs.  The  large  cities  are  full  of  them, 
and  in  spite  of  our  repeated  warnings  and  exposures, 
they  continue  to  thrive.  The  friend  mentioned  above 
seuds  us  some  of  the  letters  the  above  dealer  (?)  sent 
out.  They  are  written  on  common  letter  paper  with 
the  following  heading  at  the  top,  evidently  put  on 
with  a  rubber  stamp  : 

THE  KAUFMAN  COMPANY, 

DEALERS  IN 

BUTTER,  EGGS,  POULTRY,  ETC., 

No.  1176%  Bedford  Avenue, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Reference  Exchanged. 

Advances  made. 

The  letters  themselves  bear  the  earmarks  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  fraud.  The  first  one  starts  off  by  saying  : 

“  Your  name  was  handed  us,”  etc.  The  way  shippers’ 
names  are  generally  handed  is  by  these  thieves  sneak¬ 
ing  around  the  stores  of  reputable  commission  mer¬ 
chants  and  stealing  the  names  off  the  packages  they 
receive.  Then  the  company  speaks  of  inclosing  their 
market  report.  Any  man  with  a  few  cents  cash  can 
get  these  to  send  out,  as  there  are  firms  that  get  them 
up  every  day,  and  change  the  heading  to  suit  each 
customer.  Then  they  speak  of  their  “large,  fine 
trade,  and  are  all  well  cleaned  up,  and  can  use  all  you 
may  send.”  Then  to  show  their  extreme  liberality, 
they  say,  “  We  pay  net,  no  commission  off,  and  at 
times,  can  do  better  than  quotations.”  Then  they 
quoted  prices  a  little  higher  than  those  ruling  at  that 
time,  ask  for  a  trial  shipment,  and  promise  to  do  their 
best,  to  make  returns  and  send  empties  daily,  and  if 
the  shipper  run  short,  to  send  empties  free.  Then 
they  speak  of  the  possibility  that  they  may  call  on 
the  shipper,  all  of  which  is,  of  course,  bait  to  catch 


shipments.  So  far  as  we  have  heard,  no  returns  were 
ever  made.  Another  letter  acknowledges  receipt  of 
two  cases  of  eggs,  tells  of  the  sale  of  one  at  high 
prices,  and  urges  the  sending  of  more  at  once.  The 
last  letter,  written  about  a  month  later,  states  “  We 
are  out  of  business,  and  our  attorney  will  settle  your 
account.”  Then  followed  the  arrest  and  farcical  ex¬ 
amination.  This  is  written,  not  to  warn  against  this 
firm,  but  to  show  something  of  the  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  as  a  warning  to  shippers,  for  there  are  still 
plenty  of  frauds  of  the  same  character,  whose  methods 
are  varied  somewhat,  but  who  work  on  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  principles  in  securing  victims.  Let  them  alone  ! 

_ _  F.  II.  V. 

CANADIAN  EXCLUSION  OF  AMERICAN 
NURSERY  STOCK. 

Late  in  March,  the  Dominion  Parliament  passed  a 
law,  without  giving  much,  if  any,  opportunity  for 
debate  or  protest,  forbidding  the  importation  into 
Canada  of  nursery  stock  from  any  country  where  San 
Jos6  scale  is  prevalent.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  law  was  aimed  primarily  against  the  United 
States,  and  many  consider  it  a  retaliatory  measure 
against  our  duties  upon  Canadian  products.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  obtained  the  views  of  a  large  number  of 
representative  nurserymen  of  this  country,  upon  this 
law,  and  strangely  enough,  finds  them  widely  diver¬ 
gent.  Some  of  them  urge  the  importance  of  concerted 
action  in  order  that  the  effects  of  this  law  may  be 
overcome,  or  at  least,  mitigated ;  but  many  of  them 
must  change  their  views  radically  if  they  ever  accom¬ 
plish  anything  along  that  line.  Their  views  on  the 
effects  of  the  law  upon  the  trade  of  our  nurserymen 
vary  widely,  perhaps  partially  through  a  failure  to 
comprehend  fully  the  provisions  of  the  law.  As  we 
understand  the  latter,  it  shuts  off  completely  and  at 
once,  the  shipment  of  nursery  stock  from  this  country, 
as  there  is  no  opportunity  for  examination,  or  dis¬ 
crimination  in  favor  of  nurseries  that  may  be  ab¬ 
solutely  un  infested. 

Some  of  the  nurserymen  seem  to  think  that  the  law 
will  not  prevent  the  delivery  of  stock  already  con¬ 
tracted  for,  but  they  are,  evidently,  wrong.  Many  of 
our  nurserymen  have  had  a  large  trade  with  Canada, 
although  some  of  them  have  not  sought  this  trade  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  duty  imposed  by  Canada.  Still  some 
say  that  many  Canadian  planters  prefer  to  buy  stock 
on  this  side  of  the  line.  But  the  greatest  loss  falls 
upon  those  nurserymen  who  have  employed  agents  to 
make  sales  for  Spring  delivery,  and  have  already  ex¬ 
pended  large  sums  in  commissions  and  expenses,  which 
must  be  a  totai  loss.  Those  who  sell  from  catalogues 
will  simply  lose  the  trade.  One  of  the  latter  scolds 
the  agricultural  papers  for  “  their  ill-advised  and  oft- 
repeated  scare  articles  on  the  San  Jos6  scale  ”.  He 
must  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  influence  of  these 
papers,  for  he  ascribes  the  whole  trouble  to  them,  and 
recommends  that,  hereafter,  they  keep  still,  rather 
than  try  to  help  set  matters  right.  Others  recommend 
that  the  trouble  be  taken  at  its  source,  and  that  by 
every  available  means,  the  pest  be  stamped  out,  as 
nearly  as  may  be.  Some  advocate  the  putting  of  a 
high  duty  on  Canadian  fruit,  thus  retaliating  upon  the 
Canadians  who,  they  claim,  are  flooding-  our  northern 
markets.  Others  say  that  the  duty  our  Government 
already  exacts,  and  which,  it  seems,  is  high  enough  to 
be  nearly  prohibitive,  is  the  cause  of  this  “  retaliatory 
legislation  ”.  A  good  way  apart  for  concerted  action  ! 

Most  nurserymen  seem  to  think  that  the  law  was 
passed  at  the  instance,  and  in  the  interest  of, 
Canadian  nurserymen,  and  is  not  countenanced 
by  Canadian  orchardists.  If  this  be  so,  our  nur¬ 
serymen  would  have  strong  allies  in  any  action 
they  might  undertake.  Some  are  more  hopeful,  and 
say  that  improved  conditions  here  will  assure  a  home 
trade  that  will  more  than  make  up  for  any  loss  from 
the  operation  of  this  law.  Not  one  has  anything  to 
say  in  relation  to  the  exclusion  of  stock  that  is  shown 
upon  examination  to  be  affected  with  San  Jos6  scale. 
Probably  all  recognize  the  justice  of  such  prohibition. 

The  Use  of  Nitrogen. — I  know  of  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  ill  effects  of  an  excessive  use  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  may  be  prevented  by  generous 
applications  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  In  my 
judgment,  the  fact  that  a  fertilizer  is  well  balanced, 
will  stimulate  rather  than  retard  growth.  Doubtless, 
the  use  of  large  quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  dried 
blood  tends  to  the  production  of  wood  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  tendency  towards  less  fruit.  It  is  possible,  I 
think,  that  the  quality  of  fruit  may,  also,  be  dimin¬ 
ished  by  a  free  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  as  well 
as  by  turning  under  large  crops  of  Crimson  clover  or 
other  legumes.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of  any 
practical  results,  or  any  well-established  theories 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  free  use  of  phosphates  and  potash  salts  would 
prevent  this  undesirable  woody  growth.  If  we  may 
judge  by  analogy,  this  would  not  be  true,  because  ex¬ 


cessive  growth  of  farm  crops,  such  as  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes,  may  be  induced  by  excessive  fertilization,  even 
with  a  balanced  fertilizer.  If  excessive  nitrog'en  does 
cause  a  too  free  growth  of  wood,  as  is  believed,  it  will 
do  that,  in  my  opinion,  whether  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  are  available  in  large  quantities  or  not.  In 
fact,  all  the  necessary  elements  must  be  present  in 
certain  sufficient  available  quantities,  or  the  growth 
will  fall  below  the  possibilities.  If  1  were  a  renter, 
and  wished  to  get  the  most  immediate  and  most  com¬ 
plete  effects  of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  during  the 
year  of  its  application,  I  would  not  use  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  would  select  the  most  readily  available  forms 
as,  for  instance,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
or  the  very  best  quality  of  blood.  If  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  I  would,  when  using  nitrate  of  soda,  apply  it 
at  several  times  during  the  growing  season,  rather 
than  make  one  application  of  the  whole  amount. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station.  w.  H.  Jordan. 

It  is  stated  by  the  London  Field  that,  during  the 
past  nine  years,  the  British  consumption  of  Indian 
corn  has  more  than  doubled.  This,  however,  does  not 
replace  barley  or  oats  ;  a  great  deal  of  it  is  used  in 
adulteration.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  wheat  flour, 
oatmeal,  mustard,  licorice  and  pepper  ;  is  employed 
by  brewers,  confectioners,  and  jam  makers,  and  is 
also  supplanting  wheat  for  sizing  flour  used  in  the 
cotton  mills.  Corn  flour  used  to  adulterate  wheat, 
when  carefully  ground  between  rollers,  with  the  usual 
sifting  screens,  will  deceive  even  a  chemical  analyst, 
and  “  blended”  flour  in  varying  qualities  is  now  giv¬ 
ing  the  same  dissatisfaction  abroad  as  here.  It  is 
asserted  by  some  millers  that  “  blended  ”  flour  keeps 
better  in  a  trying  climate  than  the  pure  article. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  value  of 
a  windmill  for  pumping  water  as  compared  with  gaso¬ 
line  or  steam  engines.  A  16-foot  geared  windmill  was 
used  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  for  pump¬ 
ing  water.  It  ran  from  March  6  to  August  31,  or  178 
days,  with  pumps  large  enough  to  utilize  the  power 
of  the  mill.  Taking  the  wind  as  it  came,  the  mill 
stood  idle  2,361  hours  out  of  4,272,  which  meant  an 
average  of  10%  working  hours  per  day.  During  its 
working  hours,  the  mill  lifted  1,402,906  cubic  feet  of 
water.  This  is  an  average  of  about  91%  gallons  per 
minute  for  working  hours.  With  a  wind  velocity  of 
26  miles  per  hour,  the  mill  averaged  for  24  hours  over 
200  gallons  per  minute.  A  gas  engine  of  2%  horse¬ 
power  working  at  full  speed  10  hours  per  day,  would 
lift,  in  178  days,  about  three  times  as  much  water  as 
this  mill,  but  it  would  cost  about  $170  for  fuel.  Three 
such  mills,  with  no  greater  proportion  of  working 
hours  than  this  one,  would  do  about  the  same  amount 
of  work  as  the  engine,  and  charge  nothing  for  fuel  or 
repairs.  Of  course,  with  the  mills,  a  large  reservoir 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  the  surplus  water,  while 
with  the  engine,  this  would  not  be  necessary.  In 
speaking  of  wind  power,  Prof.  F.  II.  King,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  says : 

If  a  windmill  could  be  constructed  strong  enough  to  stand  up 
to  the  wind  under  any  velocity,  and  could  be  made  to  increase  its 
load  when  pumping,  instead  of  regulating  off,  evidently  a  very 
much  larger  amount  of  water  could  be  lifted  by  it  during  a  season, 
and  for  irrigating  purposes,  it  would  be  much  more  effective. 

Inventors  are  now  at  work  upon  schemes  for  utilizing 
the  surplus  work  of  the  windmills  by  storing  up  com¬ 
pressed  air,  or  using  water  to  run  a  small  turbine 
wheel.  When  they  succeed  in  this,  it  is  likely  that 
windmill  machinery  will  be  more  popular  than  ever. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

G.  A.  McCormick,  President  of  Altoona  Fuel  and  Ice  Company, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  is  not  a  safe  man  to  extend  credit  to. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  O.  H.  Stearns,  at  this  time  of  year.  He 
operates  under  different  names  at  different  times,  and  forgets  to 
send  the  goods  after  he  has  received  the  money.  He  usually  deals 
in  poultry  foods  and  fertilizers. 

We  still  continue  to  receive  inquiries  about  that  Maine  concern 
that  wants  to  teach  people  to  make  flowers,  and  give  them  work 
at  home,  with  good  pay  afterwards.  Once  more  we  advise  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  concern. 

The  Klondike  Sprayer  is  the  name  given  an  implement  for  dis¬ 
tributing  insecticides  on  growing  plants,  cattle  and  poultry 
houses,  etc.  It  is  made  by  The  Eureka  Company,  Rock  Falls,  111. 
Description  of  it  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Advertisers  sometimes  convert  the  poet’s  lines  to  their  own 
use  with  good  effect.  Here  is  a  sample  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Enameline  stove  polish : 

Man’s  work  is  from  sun  to  sun, 

While  woman's  work  is  never  done 

Unless  upon  her  stove  is  seen 

Modern  Stove  Polish— ENAMELINE. 

The  sanitary  poultry  drinking  fountaiu  made  by  Atsatt  Bros., 
Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  seems  to  us  like  a  good  thing.  It  is  easy  to 
clean,  it  will  not  freeze,  and  can  be  hung  up  on  an  ordinary  nail. 

It  looks  like  an  excellent  fountain. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  about  the  wisdom  of  spraying 
fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  to  destroy  the  insect  pests  that  in¬ 
fest  them  and  depreciate  the  value  of  their  fruit.  The  only  trou¬ 
ble  is  to  get  small  growers  to  spray  early  and  thoroughly.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  spraying  apparatus  made  for  the  purpose  at 
various  ranges  of  prices.  The  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
are  making  a  little  pump  which  would  seem  to  meet  every  re¬ 
quirement  of  an  effective  spray  pump  at  a  moderate  cost.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  variety  of  nozzles  to  throw  a  broad  or  narrow 
stream,  and  a  coarse  or  fine  spray  as  may  be  desired.  Their  cat¬ 
alogue  and  spraying  calendar  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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|  Woman  and  ♦ 

i  The  Home.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

An  odd  sofa  pillow  seen  recently, 
showed  in  appliqut;  work  and  embroid¬ 
ery,  the  king  of  spades,  copied,  in  every 
detail,  from  a  playing  card.  The  decor¬ 
ation  was  formed  in  black  velvet,  red  and 
yellow  silk,  upon  a  white  ground,  and  was 
bordered  with  black  and  yellow  silk  frills. 
It  made  a  very  startling  pillow,  but 
nothing  is  now'  too  showy  for  this  use. 

* 

Hammocks  are  often  used  now  as  in¬ 
door  lounging  places,  and  they  may  be 
made  very  attractive  in  a  room  giving 
sufficient  space.  They  are  often  hung  in 
front  of  an  alcove  or  recess.  For  this 
purpose,  a  well-made  hammock  of  plain 
twine  is  preferred  to  a  many-colored 
weave,  and  there  should  be  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  cushions.  Linen  and  denim  are 
preferred  for  hammock  cushions. 

# 

Boneless  codfish”  is  looked  upon  as 
a  delusion  by  a  good  many  experienced 
cooks.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of 
it  is  not  cod  at  all,  but  a  variety  of 
smaller  fish ;  it  does  not  flake  as  true 
cod  does.  Neither  is  the  shredded  cod¬ 
fish  to  be  highly  commended.  Some  of 
it  is,  of  course,  very  good,  but  it  often 
suggests,  both  by  taste  and  texture,  that 
it  is  made  from  the  less  desirable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  fish.  When  plain  old-fash¬ 
ioned  codfish  is  bought,  we  certainly 
know  what  it  is. 


it  an  infringement  upon  personal  liberty,  but  it 
may  well  be  asked  whether  society  and  the  State 
should  not  have  the  power  to  protect  themselves 
against  vicious  tendencies  in  street  education. 
Statistics  tell  us  that  last  year  there  were 
179,000  arrests  of  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

That  such  an  ordinance  should  be  neces¬ 
sary,  is  a  severe  arraignment  of  the 
parents  who  thus  compel  the  State  to 
exercise  an  authority  that  they  are  too 
careless  or  too  ignorant  to  maintain. 

PREMATURE  HOUSE-CLEANING. 

While  waiting  for  a  little  more  settled 
weather,  let  us  carefully  and  systematic¬ 
ally  map  out  the  work  before  us.  If  car¬ 
pets  for  our  more  common  rooms  are  to 
be  made,  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
weaver,  that  they  may  be  ready  when 
wanted,  and  the  house  rid  of  rags  and 
cast-off  garments.  Closets  and  ward¬ 
robes  should  be  overhauled,  and  gar¬ 
ments  that  are  to  be  made  over  carefully 
ripped  and  sponged,  before  house-clean¬ 
ing  proper  begins.  Chests,  drawers  and 
boxes,  should  be  looked  over,  and  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  our  belongings  taken.  Doubt¬ 
less,  some  of  these  receptacles  contain 
rolls  of  pieces  or  trimmings  that  will  work 
in  nicely  when  making  over  garments. 

The  average  American  woman  mis¬ 
takes  her  calling  when  she  fancies  her¬ 
self  fitted  to  hang  paper,  whiten  ceilings, 
wrestle  with  heavy  carpets,  furniture 
and  many  similar  occupations.  I  think  a 
good  strong  girl  is  needed  indoors  at  this 
season,  as  much  as  a  hired  man  is  needed 
outdoors.  I  prefer  to  have  my  papering 
and  painting  done  in  the  Spring,  and  also 
prefer  to  reserve  my  brightest,  prettiest, 
and  best  carpets  for  Spring  use. 

If  new  bits  of  fancy  work,  and  other 


interior  decorations,  new  furniture,  etc. , 
are  to  be  added,  I  like  best  to  do  so  now. 
What  Woman  does  not  dread  the  heavy 
carpets  that  must  be  taken  up  and 
cleaned,  or  if  not  dusty,  to  make  sure  the 
troublesome  moth  is  not  present  ?  Pretty, 
light  matting  is  cool,  clean,  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  need  not  be  taken  up  for 
two  or  three  years  in  rooms  not  very 
commonly  used.  If  desired  for  bedrooms, 
no  one  need  fear  stepping  out  on  a  cold 
carpet,  for  pretty  rugs  dispel  all  fears. 
Moths  have  no  desire  or  inclination  to 
make  such  a  carpet  their  lurking  place. 
The  matting  can  easily  be  cleaned  on  the 
floor  by  washing  with  cloths  wrung 
from  warm,  salted  water,  and  rinsing  in 
clear  water.  Wool  carpets  that  are  not 
dusty  need  not  be  taken  up  every  year 
to  protect  from  moths.  Gasoline,  placed 
in  an  open  vessel,  and  applied  with  a 
whisk  broom,  will  destroy  both  the  moth 
and  eggs,  most  effectually,  but  must  be 
used  very  carefulty.  Shut  the  room  up 
tightly  for  two  or  three  hours,  then 
throw  open  the  doors  and  windows  until 
all  the  rooms  are  thoroughly  aired. 
Neither  have  a  fire  in  the  house,  nor 
allow7  a  lamp  or  match  to  be  lighted  until 
no  trace  of  the  gas  remains.  If  these 
directions  are  carefully  followed,  no 
danger  can  follow  in  its  use,  and  a  great 
deal  of  heavy,  hard  work  may  be  saved. 

Grease  spots  or  other  soiled  places  may 
be  removed  by  washing  them  with  cloths 
wrung  from  hot  soapsuds  to  which  a 
little  ammonia  has  been  added.  Coarse 
salt  sprinkled  over  the  carpet,  and 
swept  thoroughly  with  a  big  broom, 
will  make  carpets  look  beautifully  bright 
and  clean.  I  have  grown  tired  of 


featherbeds  and  the  heavy,  dusty,  leaky 
straw  ticks  that  have  to  be  washed  and 
filled  so  often.  I  greatly  prefer  the  springs 
and  mattress  to  either  or  both,  and  no 
new  ticks  will  be  bought  for  our  family. 

I  like  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  house 
first,  and  work  downward,  thus  saving 
the  dust  and  traffic  passing  through 
cleaned  rooms  below,  endeavoring  to 
clean  one  room  at  a  time.  It  is  well  to 
clean  closets  opening  out  of  bedrooms, 
first,  and  to  see  that  bedding,  pillow 
shams,  lace  curtains,  and  things  about 
the  rooms  are  washed,  ironed  and  made 
ready  when  wanted.  A  room  in  this 
way  can  easily  be  set  to  rights,  when 
cleaned,  and  disorder  and  confusion 
greatly  lessened.  Neither  do  I  believe 
in  taking  down  every  stove,  stopping  up 
every  grate,*  and  obliging  the  family 
and  friends  to  sit  and  shiver  because  of 
the  false  pride  which  prompts  us  to  im¬ 
agine  our  rooms  are  more  pleasant  and 
comfortable  without  a  place  where  a 
person  could  possibly  get  warm.  I  abhor 
a  cold,  damp  room,  and  think  it  no  won¬ 
der  that  so  many  fall  victims  to  the 
“  spare  room.” 

When  the  upper  rooms  and  hallways 
are  cleaned  and  set  in  order,  the  lower 
rooms  are  taken,  finishing  by  the  kitch¬ 
en,  pantry  and  back  room.  Couches, 
and  other  upholstered  furniture,  should 
be  carefully  examined  for  moths.  All 
articles  of  this  kind  should  be  ready  for 
replacing  before  removing  from  the 
room.  The  painted  or  varnished  wood¬ 
work  of  a  room  will  retain  its  luster 
much  longer,  if  little  or  no  soap  is  used. 
A  little  common  baking  soda  added  to 
the  water  used  will  bring  about  most 


The  prevailing  war  fever  is  exhibited 
in  all  the  popular  toys  and  trinkets. 
Even  the  fluffy  little  Easter  chickens 
wear  soldiers’  caps,  and  stand  at  drill, 
with  weapons  tucked  under  their  tiny 
wings,  and  the  jolly  little  brownies  wear 
military  or  naval  uniforms.  National 
colors  are  shown  in  fancy  work  of  all 
sorts.  The  same  tendency  is  seen  in 
clothes.  A  good  many  small  boys  are 
wearing  army  capes  instead  of  overcoats; 
they  are  miniature  examples  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  army  officer’s  cape,  dark  blue  cloth 
lined  with  bright  red,  with  a  peaked 
hood  of  the  same.  They  are  very  pic¬ 
turesque  and  becoming,  and  might  well 
be  worn  by  the  small  boy’s  sister,  too. 

* 

If  a  woman  has  leisure  for  sewing, 
this  is  a  good  time  to  make  some  shirt 
waists.  It  is  true  that  they  may  be 
bought  very  cheaply  readymade,  but  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  get  just  exactly 
the  material  or  color  desired,  within 
one’s  limit  of  price.  Madras  shirtwaists 
are  always  more  expensive  than  percale, 
but  it  is  possible  to  buy  a  very  good 
quality  of  Madras  for  15  cents  a  yard, 
and  3%  to  four  yards  will  make  a  waist 
of  the  present  style.  The  sleeves  are 
much  closer  than  last  year,  with  cuffs 
attached  ;  a  white  collar  should  be  worn. 
Fine  tucks,  looking  like  cording,  are  an 
improvement  across  the  front,  and  three 
or  five  of  the  same  little  tucks  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  sleeves  make  an 
attractive  trimming.  Plaids  and  stripes 
are,  apparently,  more  favored  than  fig¬ 
ured  or  flowered  materials.  Some  of  the 
waists  have  turned-back  cuffs  with  queer 
little  points,  known  as  dogs’-ears,  stick¬ 
ing  out. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  ad¬ 
vocates  the  adoption  of  a  curfew  law  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  boys  and  girls  off 
the  streets  at  night.  It  says  : 

The  curfew  ordinance  in  many  cities  is  attract¬ 
ing  attention.  Over  300  cities  and  towns  in  the 
West  have  adopted  the  ordinance,  which  requires 
all  children  under  15  years  of  age,  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  parents  or  guardians,  or  absent  with 
leave,  to  be  at  home  at  9  o’clock  in  the  evening 
in  the  Summer  and  at  8  o’clock  in  Winter.  The 
result  has  been  a  decrease  of  from  50  to  75  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  arrests  of  children.  There 
has  been  a  reduction  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent  in 
the  commitments  of  youths  to  reform  schools. 
The  curfew  law  is  opposed  by  those  who  consider 
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House 

Without 


|  — a  practical  article  by  Barton  Cheyney,  telling 

■  ^  how,  without  money,  to  own  a  home  in  city  or 

1  country.  It  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to 

young  married  folks — and  old  ones,  too.  It  is 
meant  as  a  help  for  those  of  you  who  would  like  to  stop  paying  rent. 


INSIDE  OF  A 
HUNDRED  HOMES 

Photographic  glimpses  of  interiors 
of  all  sorts — real  rooms  that  are 
lived  in — dainty  boudoirs,  dens, 
and  cozy  corners — sleeping-rooms, 
book  rooms.  Each  with  an 
idea  in  it  for  your  helping.  The 
fifth  instalment  of  this  popular 
series — one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  features  the  Journal  has 
presented. 


MRS.  RORER’S 
ARTICLES 

in  this  number  are  of  spetial  in¬ 
terest  to  mothers.  Under  the 
title  of  “  Proper  Cooking  for  the 
Nursery”  she  tells  what  the  tiny 
folks  must  not  eat — as  well  as 
how  to  prepare  their  proper  foods. 
“The  Best  Food  for  a  Growing 
Child  ”  continues  the  story  for  the 
babies  who  have  grown  into  little 
men  and  little  women. 


Easter  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

Enlarged  to  48  pages — this  number  is,  we  think, 
quite  the  best  we  have  ever  issued — filled  with 
special  features  of  practical  worth  to  every  reader 
— and  with  a  wealth  of  handsome  illustrations. 


FOR  25  CENTS  WE  WILL  SEND 
THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL 
ON  TRIAL  FOR  THREE  MONTHS 


ALSO,  a  handsome  illustrated  booklet  containing  our 
Prospectus  for  1898,  with  portraits  of  famous  writers 
and  small  reproductions  of  some  of  the  illustrations 
that  are  to  appear  in  the  Journal  in  future  numbers. 


$1.00  per  Year 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


10  cts.  a  Copy 
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satisfactory  results.  After  all  the  other 
rooms  are  cleaned,  and  there  comes  a 
day  that  the  men  folks  are  not  too  busy, 
we  make  an  attack  on  the  cellar.  It  is 
preferable  to  leave  the  Spring  cellar 
cleaning  until  after  planting,  and  the 
surplus  potatoes  are  sold.  Then  all  bins 
■  may  be  cleaned,  and  extra  boxes,  bar¬ 
rels,  etc.,  removed,  mrs.  a.  r.  Phillips. 


THE  WORKING  DRESS  AGAIN. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles 
on  working  dresses.  Personally,  I  pre¬ 
fer  dresses  made  of  soft-finished  cham- 
bray,  seersucker  and  percale.  The  cham- 
bray  wears  well,  washes  beautifully,  and 
made  with  a  shirt  waist  and  moderately 
full  skirt,  is  a  becoming,  neat-appearing 
costume.  My  shirt  waists  I  prefer  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  neck  with  a  turn-down  col¬ 
lar,  or  a  narrow  frill  trimmed  with  lace. 
The  sleeves  of  all  my  working  dresses 
are  made  to  button  from  the  elbow  to 
wrist,  thus  are  easily  fastened  up  when 
necessary.  The  suit  made  of  seersucker, 
worn  by  the  hospital  nurse,  is  one  of  the 
neatest  I  have  seen.  It  is  easily  made, 
not  hard  to  wash  or  iron,  and  very  be¬ 
coming  to  the  wearers.  The  indigo 
blue  calico,  while  neat,  is  too  common, 
and  with  me,  does  not  wear  as  well  as 
other  goods.  The  fleece-lined  wrapper 
goods  catch  all  the  dirt,  while  no 
warmer  than  a  lined  calico  would  be. 
My  plan  is  to  have  the  corset  waists  made 
of  flannel,  that  taking  the  place  of  the 
rteece-lined  material. 

Percale  comes  in  various  pretty  styles, 
gives  good  service,  is  warm,  but  is  harder 
to  wash  and  iron  than  chambray  or  seer¬ 
sucker.  My  aprons  are  made  very  wide, 
and  in  length,  come  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hem  on  my  skirt.  They  are  made  with 
a  ruflie,  which  catches  all  the  dirt,  and 
keeps  my  skirt  hems  clean.  The  bib  is 
made  large  enough  to  protect  the  whole 
front  of  the  shirt  waist,  and  has  straps 
to  go  over  the  shoulder  and  cross  in  the 
back,  fastening  on  to  the  belt.  They  are 
made  of  chambray  gingham,  and  for 
afternoons,  of  pink  ana  white  lawns, 
cambric,  etc.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
in  persons  as  to  the  number  of  changes 
necessary.  I  find  that,  to  keep  neat,  I 
need  a  dozen  aprons  for  my  morning' 
work,  with  a  half  dozen  white  ones 
for  afternoons  and  Sundays,  while  of 
dresses  for  work  purposes,  nine  are  none 
too  many.  A  separate  skirt  and  waist, 
with  neat  belt  of  the  same  goods,  seems 
more  dressy  than  a  wrapper,  but  there 
are  some  very  neat  styles  of  wrappers. 
I  prefer  wrappers  made  with  a  double 
pleat  from  the  shoulders,  in  the  back, 
and  rather  full  front. 

Skirts  and  waists  are  easier  to  wash 
than  a  dress  made  in  one  piece.  Even  if 
goods  are  so  cheap  in  price,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  provide  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  changes  always  to  look  neat,  so  if 
you  do  occasionally  see  a  housekeeper 
who  does  not  look  spick  and  span,  be 
charitable  in  your  judgment. 

SERGIA  WEIRNE. 


ONE  WOMAN’S  ECONOMIES. 

“Is  this  to  be  ironed?”  questioned 
Aunt  Kate,  who  was  helping  her  young 
nieces  during  her  short  stay. 

“Yes,”  answered  Lottie  from  the 
pantry. 

“  Well,  tell  your  mother  that  she 
ought  not  to  have  her  underclothing 
ironed.  It  takes  away  the  fresh,  clean 
smell,  and  brings  back  much  of  the  odor 
of  perspiration  and,  in  her  case,  of  dis¬ 
ease,  also.  It  is  no  wonder  that  she  is 
sick  all  the  time.  You  don’t  iron  your 
sheets,  do  you  ?  ” 

“Oh,  no,  we  always  fold  smoothly 
and  hang  up  to  air." 

“  Towels  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  A  waste  of  time  and  strength  !  And 
here  are  stockings,  as  sure  as  I'm  alive  ! 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Here  is  a  pair  of  pretty  tablecloths.  I 
suppose  that  you  save  them  all  you  can 
by  keeping  them  out  of  the  wash  as  much 
as  possible  ?  ” 

“  Why,  we  must  wash  them  when  they 
are  soiled,  Aunt  Kate  !  ” 

“Yes,  I  know  ;  but  careful  housekeep¬ 
ers  take  great  pains  to  keep  their  table¬ 
cloths  clean.  Many  use  table  mats  of 
various  kinds,  which  make  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  in  laundry  work.  I  made  a  set  of 
duck,  which  cost  six  cents  a  yard  at  the 
mill.  By  putting  two  thicknesses  to¬ 
gether,  and  stitching  across  in  dia¬ 
monds,  and  fringing  the  edges,  they 
were  made  to  look  quite  pretty,  and  as 
it  took  only  about  three-quarters  of  a 
yard,  the  cost  was  almost  nothing.” 

“  The  mats  cover  only  the  center  of 
the  table,  what  do  you  do  with  the 
edges  ?”  inquired  Lottie,  who,  with  flour- 
covered  hands,  was  now  standing  at  the 
pantry  door,  an  attentive  listener. 

“I  place  napkins  or  small  towels 
around  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  these 
need  changing  oftener  than  the  mats, 
for  the  men’s  clothes  are  not  always  im¬ 
maculate.” 

“  I  always  have  a  clean  blouse  handy 
for  father  to  slip  into  when  he  comes  in 
from  the  field;  I  find  that  saves  the  table 
linen,”  said  Lottie. 

“  It  is  a  good  plan,  too,  and  one  I  had 
never  thought  of.  I  think  I  will  try  it. 
It  may  not  be  a  success,  however.  Your 
Uncle  James  is  not  favorable  to  innova¬ 
tions  ;  men  seldom  are  at  his  time  of 
life,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  let  them 
have  their  own  way  all  you  can.  But 
surely  you  are  not  going  to  have  this 
nice  red  tablecloth  ironed  ?”  returning 
to  the  charge. 

“  Why,  yes,  Auntie,  we  always  do  iron 
it.” 

“  Look  here,  then  ;  don’t  you  see  how 
dark  it  gets  under  the  iron  ”  ? 

“  Yes,  but  the  color  comes  back.” 

“I  know  it  will,  but  never  to  be  so 
bright  again.  An  all-over  Turkey  red 
tablecloth  should  never  be  ironed.  Shake 
out  and  fold  srfloothly,  and  you  will  keep 
it  looking  new  for  a  long  time.  I  have 
one  that  I  use  for  a  tablecover  in  the 
sitting-room.  I  always  thought  it  too 
pretty  to  put  on  the  dining-table,  and 
besides,  I  must  say  I  like  white  table¬ 
cloths  better,  and  with  care  one  need  not 
wash  them  often.  I  keep  one  on  four 
weeks,  and  then  it  is  not  badly  soiled.” 

“  And  we  use  two  a  week,”  sighed 
Lottie.  ELINOR  KAY. 


On  sweeping  day,  dust  the  window 
frames  and  sills  thoroughly  with  a  whisk 
broom  and  soft  cloth,  and  rub  off  the 
discoloration  left  where  natural  gas  is 
used,  with  a  rag  saturated  with  kero¬ 
sene.  Draw  a  cotton  flannel  bag,  made 
with  nap  out,  and  having  a  draw  string, 
over  the  broom,  and  wipe  dust  easily 
from  ceiling  and  walls.  This  bag  must 
be  shaken  often,  and  washed  as  often  as 
necessary.  If  one  has  carpets  and  a 
good  deal  of  bric-a-brac,  upholstered  fur¬ 
niture,  plants,  etc.,  the  dust  arising 
from  sweeping  is  a  nuisance.  A  cloth 
which  will  cover  each  article  may  be 
kept  and  used  while  sweeping,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  heavy  moving  and  enabling  one  to 
sweep  oftener.  The  furniture  covers 
may  be  made  of  old  material,  but  the 
expense  would  not  be  great  to  buy  calico 
by  the  piece  or  in  remnants,  and  the 
covers  would  last  a  lifetime. 


Don’t  spend  so  much 
money  on  lamp-chimneys  — 
get  Macbeth’s — get  the  chim¬ 
ney  made  for  your  lamp 
The  Index  tells. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Furnished  and  Unfurnished  Summer  Residences  in 
the  suburbs  of  Newburgh-on-Hudson  for  rent. 
Apply  to  SHIPP  &  OSBORN,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. — Farms  and  farm  lands  in  Morrison 
Co.,  Minn.  Wanted  money  to  loan  on  farm  security. 
Lyman  Signor,  Clerk  Hist.  Court.  Little  Falls.  Minn 


Certain  Prices  on 


Silks  and  Other  Things 

We  have  a  number  of  thousand  yards  of  very  pretty  Foulard  Silks,  with  an 
objection  to  them.  That  objection  is  that  they  are  rather  dark  to  be  strictly  in 
line  with  the  Spring's  best  fancies.  This,  however,  far  from  being  an  objection, 
may,  to  some  people,  prove  a  distinct  recommendation.  There  are  many  who 
prefer  the  dark,  rich,  quiet  silks  to  the  brighter  and  “  younger  ”  patterns.  To 
such  people  let  us  say  that  these  silks  are  of  an  honest 


60c.  a  yard  Quality 
Selling  for  30c.  a  yard 


Samples  will  tell  you  if  they’re  too  dark.  Goods  are  firm  and  solid,  new,  and 
22  inches  wide.  There  are  nine  patterns,  mostly  of  cerise,  greens  and  blues  on 
black  and  dark  blue  grounds. 

Cotton  Dress  Stuffs  are  selling  almost  as  fast  as  they  come  in,  and  that  is  very 
fast  indeed,  for  we  have  never  bought  so  many  as  this  year,  and  never  had  such 
pretty  patterns  to  show.  The  “bigness”  of  our  buying  makes  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  “  less  prices.”  Here,  for  example,  in  both  cottons  and  woolens  : 


At  4c. — Percale  finished  Calicoes,  in  well-covered  grounds  of  pretty  stripes  and 
plaids  designed  especially  for  shirt  waists  ;  (5c.  quality. 

At  7c. — Printed  Lawns,  in  about  fifty  choice  floral  and  conventional  figured 
designs,  on  tinted  and  white  grounds ;  10c.  and  12%c.  qualities. 

At  31c. — All-wool  Black  Bunting,  38  in.  wide  ;  a  quality  made  to  retail  at  40c. 

At  55c. — All-wool  black  Storm  Serge,  50  in.  wide  ;  a  quality  made  to  sell  at  75c. 
At  75c. — An  all-wool  imported  Covert  Cloth  in  pretty,  choice  mixtures,  46  in.  wide. 
If  imported  to-day  would  have  to  retail  at  f  1.50  a  yard. 


37- inch  Fancy  Mixed  Cheviots,  at  25c., 

instead  of  37%c. 

38- inch  All-wool  Dress  Bunting,  in 

cream,  navy  blue  and  black,  at  31c.; 
made  to  sell  at  40c.  a  yard. 

37-inch  Covert  Cloths,  at  37 %c.;  made  to 
sell  at  65c.  a  yard. 


40-inch  Fancy  Mixed  Cheviots,  at  37  3^c., 
instead  of  45c. 

46-ineh  Diagonal  Vigoreaux,  at  50c.; 
imported  to  sell  at  85c. 

44- inch  All-wool  Grenadine,  in  navy  blue 

and  black,  atSOc.;  made  to  sell  at$l. 

45- inch  Two-toned  Grenadine,  atSOc.; 

imported  to  sell  at  75c.  a  yard. 


Whatever  you  want,  send  for  it.  If  it’s  dry  goods,  we  have  it. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 


Section  159 


(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


New  York 
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^VICTORIES.^ 

FOUR  MEDALS— 3  Gold  and  1  Silver,  World’s  Centennial 
Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Nebraska  Agricultural  Fair,  1887. 

DIPLOMA— Alabama  Agr’l  Society,  Montgomery,  1888. 


AWARD— Chattahoochie  Valley  Exposition,  Colum¬ 
bus,  J5a.,J888. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— St.  Louis  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  1889. 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  6_DIPLOMAS-World’s  Colum- 
b  I  a  n_E  x  position,  Chicago,  1893. _ 

HIGHEST  AWARDS— Western  Fair  Association,  Lon- 
don,  Canada,  1893. 


SIX  GOLD  MEDALS  and  Diplomas— Cal.  Midwinter  Fair  '94. 
SILVER  MEDAL— Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Canada,  1895. 
345,584  Home  Comfort  Itanges  .Sold  to  Jan.  lst,’97 

J3?“RangG  illustrated  is  sold  only  from  our  own  wagons  at  a 
uniform  price  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Made  of  open  hearth,  cold  rolled  steel-plate  and  malleable 
iron  —will  last  a  life-time  with  ordinary  care. 


WROUGHT  IRON  RANGE  CO., 

Founded  1864.  Paid-up  Capital  $1,000,000. 

Factories,  Salesrooms  and  Offices:  TORONTO,  CANADA,  and  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Western  Salesrooms  and  offices:  DENVER,  COLO. 

8F"We  manufacture  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  Hotel  Ranges  and  Kitchen  goods;  also  the 
Wequaled  HOME  COMFORT  STEEL  FURNACES,  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


Price  $44. 


Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Traps,  Harness 

JBuy  direct  from  factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent  saved. 
Guaranteed  for  two  years.  Write  to-day  for  new  beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue,  send  3  cents  in  stamps.  Highest  awards  given  us  at 
jWorld’s  Fair,  Atlanta  Exposition,  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition. 

Alliance  Carriage  Co.  230  E.  Court  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Price  $00 


DIRECT 

FROM 


FACTORY. 


Top  baggies,  road  wagons,  spr 
wagons,  surreys  and  business  w 
ons,  bicycles  and  harness.  No  m 
die  men.  No  agents.  A  small 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost 
building.  _  23  to  40  per  cent,  be! 
retail  prices.  All  freight  prept 
,  ,  „  Specials — "Gold  Coin"  Top  Bn; 

and  “Parlor  City"  Bicycle.  Catalogue  free. 
BIN  Gil  AM  TON  CARRIAGE  A  CYCLE  CO., 
BoxG,  Binghamton,  N,  Y, 


for  30  days  in  your  own  hoi 
010  to  625.  No  money  in  a 
*60  Kenwood  Jlachlne  for 
*50  Arlington  Jlaehlne  for 
Singers  (Made  by  us)  *8,  fll. 
and  27  Other  styles,  ill  attachment 
We  pay  freight.  Buy  from  factor1 
agents  large  profits.  Orer  100,0M 
Catalogue  and  testimonials 
Write  at  once.  Address  (In  fnl 

168-1  64  West  Van  lPure®.“t.® 


ffl/fend  Your  Own  Harness 


with  the 

KEYSTONE 

tool  that  will  mend  harness;  rivet  a  keeper  or  loop  ;  replace  a 
lmckle.  Also  has  punch  attachment.  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere.  HARTMAN  MFC.  CO.  Box  19 

orltoom  70,  277  Broadway,  New  York.  EllwOOd  City, Pa. 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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\L1VE  STOCK! 

AND  DAIRY. 


DAIRY  me  IN  THE  GULF  STATES. 


80 MK  PECULIAR  LOCAL  CONDITIONS. 

Although  the  South  does  not  rank  as 
a  dairy  region,  it  has  made  marked  pro¬ 
gress  along  this  line,  in  recent  years. 
About  13  years  ago,  the  first  creamery 
in  Mississippi  was  established  by  the 
Agricultural  College  of  that  State.  In 
the  five  years  following,  a  number  of 
creameries  were  organized  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Texas  and  other  Gulf  States.  Some 
of  these  creameries  are  now  in  opera¬ 
tion,  proving  sources  of  untold  good  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  lo¬ 
cated.  However,  in  some  cases,  failure 
was  inevitable  by  reason  of  either  an  in¬ 
sufficient  number  of  cows  near  the  cream¬ 
ery,  or  because  of  unsuitable  plant  and 
equipment  put  up  by  professional  cream¬ 
ery  promoters.  The  latter  established 
plants  costing  $3,000  to  .  $6,000  in  com¬ 
munities  where  an  investment  of  $1,500 
or  $2,000  would  have  been  ample  to  care 
for  all  the  milk  produced.  To  this  cause 
of  failure,  was,  in  some  instances,  added 
another,  the  installation  of  cream-gath¬ 
ering  plants  instead  of  creameries  sup¬ 
plied  with  separators,  the  only  feasible 
method  in  this  climate.  The  above 
causes  produced  a  reaction  against  cream¬ 
ery  building,  but  the  inauguration  of 
creameries,  and  their  subsequent  col¬ 
lapse,  tended  to  upbuild  private  dairy¬ 
ing,  especially  among  those  farmers  who 
have  collected  herds  intended  to  supply 
a  creamery.  To-day  one  of  the  distinct¬ 
ive  features  of  southern  dairying  is  the 
large  proportion  of  first-class  butter 
made  in  private  dairies,  and  the  general 
use  of  the  hand  separator.  Another  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  is  the  conspicuous  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  “  beef  type  ”  dairy  cow,  and 
the  dependence  on  the  Jersey,  either 
grade  or  purebred. 

Dairying,  as  conducted  in  the  Gulf 
States,  differs  in  several  respects  from 
the  same  industry  in  higher  latitudes. 
This  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  warmer 
climate  and  the  character  of  foodstuffs 
in  common  use.  The  temperate  climate 
greatly  reduces  the  initial  outlay,  per¬ 
mitting  the  satisfactory  use  of  cheap 
barns  such  as  would  be  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  in  the  North.  Double  walls  are 
almost  unknown,  the  usual  outside  wall 
of  southern  dairy  barns  being  a  single 
course  of  vertical  boards,  frequently 
without  battens.  If  a  still  further  re¬ 
duction  of  cost  is  desired,  split  oak  boards 
are  substituted  for  shingles  on  the  roof, 
the  cost  of  roofing  being  thus  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  shingle  roof.  An 
isolated  case  coming  under  my  observa¬ 
tion  shows  to  what  an  extreme  of  cheap¬ 
ness  barn  building  has  been  carried  in  a 
few  instances  without  affecting  the 
health  of  the  animals,  although  cer¬ 
tainly  at  the  expense  of  the  dairyman’s 
income.  On  a  farm  where  there  was  a 
herd  of  about  20  high-grade  Jersey  cows, 
and  where  the  sales  of  butter  consti¬ 
tuted  a  large  part  of  the  farmer’s  in¬ 
come,  there  was,  for  several  years,  no 
other  shelter  for  the  cows  than  a  shed 
10  feet  wide,  roofed  with  boards,  and  en¬ 
tirely  open  on  the  entire  length  of  the 
south  side.  The  cost  was,  probably,  not 
over  $2  for  each  animal  that  it  sheltered. 
Of  course,  this  arrangement  was  incon¬ 
venient  and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was 
superseded  by  a  cheap  but  convenient 
and  durable  barn.  The  cheapness  of 
lumber  throughout  the  South  leaves 
scant  excuse  for  failure  to  provide  neces¬ 
sary  accommodations  for  the  dairy  herd. 
On  many  dairy  farms,  with  pastures 
convenient  to' the  barn,  it  is  customary 
in  fair  weather  from  April  to  November 
to  drive  the  cows  from  barn  to  pasture 
after  milking,  leaving  them  out  of  doors 
at  night.  The  consequent  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  manure  pile  is  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  further  enrichment  of  the 


pastures  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  cows. 

The  purchased  food  fed  to  milch  cows 
in  the  South  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  bought  by  northern  dairymen,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  larger  use  of  cotton-seed  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  South  and  the  absence  of  oil 
meal,  gluten  meal,  etc.  Wheat  bran  is 
in  general  use,  serving  not  only  as  a 
standard  foodstuff,  but  as  a  means  of 
making  more  palatable  rations  made  up 
of  less  expensive  foods.  Cotton-seed 
meal  is  used  in  much  larger  quantity 
than  is  custbmary  in  other  localities. 
Many  milch  cows,  especially  family  cows 
owned  in  towns  and  cities,  and  in  herds 
kept  especially  for  the  production  of 
market  milk,  are  fed  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  on  cotton-seed  hulls  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  The  usual  dairy  ration  is  five 
to  seven  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  with 
12  to  20  pounds  of  hulls.  Even  on  some 
farms,  cotton-seed  hulls  are  purchased 
with  the  idea  that,  at  the  visual  price— 
$3  to  $4  per  ton— they  are  cheaper  than 
home-grown  hay.  The  cheapest  of  all 
southern  cattle  foods,  and  the  one  most 
extensively  fed,  is  cotton  seed,  the  price 
of  which  usually  ranges  between  $6  and 
$8  per  ton.  Cotton  seed  constitutes  a 
highly  nutritious  food.  It  should  be 
cooked  in  order  to  increase  the  pal- 
atability,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  butter,  and  even  then  must  be  fed  in 
limited  quantities,  if  butter  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality  is  required .  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  cotton  seed  and  cotton -seed  meal  that 
they  increase  the  firmness  of  butter, 
raising  the  melting  point  several  degrees 
above  that  of  butter  made  from  a  ration 
containing  no  cotton-seed  product.  This 
increased  firmness  is  an  advantage,  but 
if  proper  limits  are  not  set  to  the  amount 
of  cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  used, 
a  noticeable  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  the  butter  occurs.  The  character  of 
the  cream  is,  also,  affected  when  rations 
containing  very  large  quantities  of  cotton 
seed  are  fed.  It  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  cream  from  cows  fed  on 
cotton  seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  needs  to 
be  churned  at  a  temperature  several  de¬ 
grees  higher  than  is  customary  with 
other  cream.  I  am  confident  that,  if  sta¬ 
tistics  of  southern  dairies  were  taken, 
the  average  ration  would  be  found  to  be 
narrower  than  Woll’s  American  ration, 
and  frequently  narrower  than  Wolff’s 
standard.  This  naturally  follows  from 
the  cheapness  of  nitrogenous  material, 
in  the  shape  of  cotton-seed  meal,  the 
usual  price  of  the  latter  being  $16  to  $20 
per  ton. 

The  usual  forage  plants  of  the  Gulf 
States  include  few  of  those  which  are 
the  mainstay  of  the  northern  dairyman. 
In  the  hay  mow,  we  find  no  Timothy, 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 

It  is  risking  too  much  to  use  haphazard  remedies. 
In  cases  of  Cold,  see  the  doctor,  or  take  an  eminent 
doctor’s  prescription — Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne’s  l'ainless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Adv. 


Save  the  COWS. 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  Is  cheap  insurance 
ax.  each:  $5.00  dozen.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians,  Albany  N  Y- 


MAN’S 
BEST 
FRIEND 

often  sutlers  unneces- 1 
sarily  for  lack  of  a 
proper  remedy  for  his  ( 

_  ailments.  Relieve  his  . 

'  suffering  and  make  him  sound  by  using  ' 

•QUINN’S  ointment: 

"  **  It  cures  curbs,  splints,  spavins,  wind  puffs  and  t 
|all  bunches— makes  clean,  sound  legs.  Price  *1.50  * 
Smaller  size  60c.  at  all  druggists  or  write  us  direct." 

B.  EDDY  &  CO. Whitehall,  N. Y. 1 


DON'T  “W 

and  expect  them  to  do  their  best,  un¬ 
less  you  put  a  handful  of 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

on  them.  It’s  cheaper  than  vermin 
any  day..  Trial  size,  10c.  postpaid. 
100  ounces,  delivered  to  your  ex¬ 
press  company,  11.00.  JOOK  FREE. 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  a, XI°Cl 


j 

i 


Used  and 
endorsed  by 
the  Adams 
Express  Co. 


This  trade  mark  has  been  known  to  progressive 
horsemen  for  many  years.  It  stands  for 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


the  most  famous  (and  most  successful)  veterinary 
specific  of  the  age.  It  will  cure  curbs,  splints, 
colic,  lameness,  shoe  boils,  thrush,  horse  ail,  etc. 
Won’t  scar  or  change  the  hair.  Locates  lameness 
by  remaining  moist  on  the  part  affected. 

Tuttle’s  Pamily  Elixir  cures  Rheumatism,  Sprains, 
Bruises,  etc.  Samples  of  either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent 
stamps  for  postage.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug, 
gist,  or  it  will  be_sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Particulars  free. 

CR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WAR  AGAINST  THE  SCRUB 


will  lead  to  greater  benefits  for  future  generations  than  war  between  nations.  INTERVENTION  with  pure 
blood  wilt  improve  your  HERDS.  We  can  assist  you.  A  few  choice  FARMS  to  Sell. 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  Slat*  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE 


there  is  nothing  that  w  ill  yield  re- 
turns  equal  to  bees.  Of  course  this 
Involves  careful  handling,  under 
proper  conditions  and  witli  proper  appliances.  We  can  furnish  the  bees  and  appliances.  We  make  a 
full  line  of  every  variety  of  bee  supplies  and  our  book  on  1IEE-KKKFERS  SUPPLIES  embraces  every¬ 
thing  needful  in  the  business.  Send  fora  copy  &  look  it  over— Eree.  (i.B.LEWIS  CO.  Watertown, Wis. 


wvwvvwtvvvwvvvnvvvvuwvuvt; 

Poultry  Supplies 

|  Our  Catalogue  of  Poultry  Supplies  is  full  of] 
meat.  You  should  have  it  if  at  all  interested  , 
In  Poultry.  Sent  free. 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Narcissus  and  Lillies. 
Send  for  Illustrated  list,  Just  published. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217-219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


POULTRY 

J  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 
♦ —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  ♦ 

i  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  ♦ 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

+  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

»♦♦♦♦«♦♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Cleaned 
in  a 


and  Filled 
Minute. 


The  latest,  cheapest  and 
best.  See  the  name.  Just 
what  you  want.  Any  poultry 
supply  dealer — or  direct  from 


ATSATT  BROS. 


Mattapolsett,  Mass. 
Send  for  Circulars. 


VVTLSq 


hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
,  O  4.  Grit  Mill  for  Poultiymen. 

one  Cutter.  Power  Willis. 
'’Troular  ana  testimonials  Free. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Big  percentage  of  LIVE  chicks  from 
fertile  eggs  is  what  every  poultry- 
man  wants,  and  this  can  be  most  surely 
'secured with  the  Monitor  Incubator. 
Proven  in  our  80  p.  catalog;  sent  forte, 
stamps.  THE  MONITOR  CO.,  64  William 
Street,  Middletown,  Conn. 


THU  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator  I 

Hatch..  Chlck.n.  by  Steam ,  Xbaolutaly  I 
aelf- regulating.  The  .impl.it,  molt  I 
reliable,  and  ebeape.t  first-clatu  Hatchar  | 
,  In  the  market.  Circular*  FREE.  * 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


ATCH  Chickens  »™SE 


EXCELSIOR  (roMt 


******* U+ 
tuf.  Tknuiti  la  meeacfil 
aperatla*.  L*w*at  ,Hn4 
blteiau  Hatcher  aU*. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  «> 
114  Ul»g  8.  6th  St,  Qnla-rr.HL 


AFTER  YOU  TRY  IT . 

Buy  no  Incubator  smd  pay  lor  it 
before  giving  it  a  trial* 

We  send  you  ours  on  trial.  Not  a  cent  paid 
p  until  tried.  A  child  can  run  it  with  5  minutes 
I  attention  daily.  First  Prize  at  Worlds  Fair. 

I  First  Prize  and  Medal  at  Nashville  Expo- 
Lsition.  Our  large  handsomely  illustrated 
catalogue  tells  all  about  poultry,  incubators 
Plana  for  Brooders,  Poultry  I  and  the  money  there 
Houses,  etc  sent  for  25  cents.  I  is  in  it.  Sent  for  5e. 

VonCulin  Inch.  Co.  Delaware  City,  Del. 


¥ 


$1,500  IN  CASH 

and  MOO  Premium,  were  awarded  my  fewl.  at  1* 
r-nta/i  c  cere  state  Shew.  1*  tY.  bar- 

t  OWLS  AND  EGGS  ge.t  Range  la  the  weat. 

Send  5  cent.  .tamp,  for  belt  Illue-  rnn  rip  r 
trated  Poultry  Catalogue.  Address  rUrt  OMLE 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  Box  86,  Colcmbds.  0. 


.GAIN  WE  WEN  Gold  Special,  6  Silver  Sweepstakes 
Specials  and  over  100  Class  prizes  al 
the  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Show, 
Jan.  10-15,  -S8.  Our  Maw  Mamvoth 
fPaultqi  Catalogue  fully  illustrates  and 
describes  40  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  land  and  water  fowls,  giving  scores 
and  prizes  won  for  the  past  3  years; 
reliable  information  in  poultry  disease 
and  management;  fine  view  of  our 
poultry  ranch;  sent  postpaid  for  10c. 

E.  H.  COOK,  Box  4  HUNTLEY,  ILL. 

I  ATU  AM’?  White  Wyandottes.  They  are  white 
Ln  1  Fin  III  0  as  snow.  No  better  on  earth.  Eggs, 
#1.60  per  13.  THOS.  W.  LATHAM,  Monroeville, Ohio. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

per  15. 


Incubator  Eggs,  $3  per 
100.  Breeding  Pens,  81 
SILAS  DEAN,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


IGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS.  #2  FOR  15;  S3  FOR  30. 
■  Five-acre  Poultry  Farm,  Cbeviot-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


B 


rowu  Leghorn,  Buff  Pekin  Bantam,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $1  V  setting.  T.  G.  Ashmead,  Williamson, N.Y 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


—Registered  heifers,  bulls 
and  cows.  Highest  quali 
ty.  No  catalogue.  State  wants  explieity.  R.  F. 
SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Farm  Edgeworth  P.  F.YV.&C.  ILK. 

FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS 

To  effect  an  immediate  Sale,  we  offer,  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  a  number  of  well-bred  Bull  Calves. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  Farm  Supt..  Madison,  N.  J. 


Purebred  Ayrshire  Cattle. 

Imported  and  bred  for  the  Dairy,  with  grand  con¬ 
stitution.  Leading  Gold-Medal  Milk,  Butter  and 
Prize-Record  AYRSHIKES,  Scotland  and  America 
Importer  and  Breeder  Choice  Colli  k  Dogs.  Stock 
all  ages,  for  sale.  K.  G.  STEADY, 

Box  720.  Brockville.  Ont. 

CLEARVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Offers  three  Jersey  Bull  Calves  from  7  to  12  months 
old,  sired  by  Ida's  Rioter  of  St.  L.  18th  No.  42252.  For 
prices  address  J.  S.  CAMPBELL.  Butler,  Pa. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

F.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  anu 
Rambonlllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chlokens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKEN BURGH. 

Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China ,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

Beukhhike.  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  J ersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

S.  W.  SMITH,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Gm  1  buys  a  Pure  Poland-Chlna  Boar,  nearly 
M  ready  for  service.  Nearly  30  Spring  Pigs 
sold.  Can  we  sell  yov  one  ? 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

PICS— CHESHIRES  and  ESSEX 

For  Descriptive  Price-list  and  Show  Record,  write 
L.  F.  DOOLITTLE,  Ouaquaga,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

,  of  Purebred  Poland- 
Chinas,  and  12  Sows 
safe  in  Pig  for  Sale,  and  all  good  ones. 

J.  L.  VAN  DOREN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


30  Years  a  Breeder  I 


CHESHIRES 


Lord  Rex  and  Lady  Caroline 
stock  of  Cheshires.  Pigs  8,  10, 
12  weeks  old.  Sows  bred.  Service  Boars. 

Blackberry,  Raspberry  and  Currant  Plants.  First- 
class  goods;  low  price. 

W.  E.  MANDEV1LLE.  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 

Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this  Con¬ 
tinent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth  birds  in  our 
yards.  Eggs  in  season,  fertility  guaranteed.  The  new 
and  illustrated  edition  of  our  book,  “  Duck  Culture  ”, 
-sent  as  a  premium  with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds. 
Price,  25  cents.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


P 


ekin  Ducks.— Eggs,  8c.  ea..  $0  100;  90  p.  ct.  fertile. 
Ducks  av.  10J6  lbs.  N.  P.  BROWN,  Westboro,  Mass. 


Blanchard's  White  Leghorns. 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Large,  vigorous, 
early-maturing.  600  laying  hens.  Eggs  from  best 
breeders,  15,  $1.50;  30.  $2.25;  100,  $6.00.  Circular. 

H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES “e,“1Ii"r 

Eggs,  $1.25  per  15. 


general  purpose  fowle 
Stock  for  sale. 

D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


rppe  cno  U  A TPU I  MG— W.  and  S.  Wyandottes.  B. 
tbuO  run  nAluniriU  and  W.  P.  Rocks.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas,  black  Minor- 
cas,  Indian  Games,  Pekin,  Ay  lesbury  and  Muscovy 
Ducks,  Tou'ouse  and  African  Geese,  White  and  Pear) 
Guineas,  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free.  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

(CONTINUED.) 

no  Red-top,  and  rarely  any  clover.  The 
plants  most  extensively  used  for  hay  are 
Johnson  grass,  German  millet,  Crab 
grass,  sorghum,  and  best  of  all,  cow-pea 
vines,  alone  or  mixed  with  Crab  grass  or 
sorghum,  or  German  millet.  In  some 
localities,  Bermuda  grass,  Lespedeza 
striata,  and  Melilotus  alba  furnish  con¬ 
siderable  hay. 

On  the  larger  dairy  farms,  silos  are 
usual.  They  are  generally  filled  with 
corn,  but  Milo  maize,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  sorghum  group,  or  cow- 
pea  vines  are  sometimes  placed  in  the 
silo.  In  the  smaller  herds  the  silo  gives 
way  to  soiling,  chiefly  with  rye.  Rye 
sown  from  August  to  November  is  ready 
to  be  cut  always  in  March,  and  often  in 
December.  For  this  purpose,  rye  of 
southern  origin  is  indispensable.  It  is 
cut  two,  three,  or  four  times,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  on  rich  land,  af¬ 
fords  a  large  yield,  while  succeeding 
better  than  most  other  grains  on  poor 
land. 

The  most  general  pasture  plants  are 
Lespedeza,  Bermuda  grass,  and  Carpet 
grass,  all  available  from  March  to  No¬ 
vember.  Winter  pastures  are  easily  pro¬ 
vided  with  such  plants  as  Orchard  grass, 
Texas  Blue  grass,  Rescue  grass,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Hairy  vetch  and  Winter  oats,  and 
rye.  Winter  pastures  do  not  receive 
sufficient  attention,  because  of  turning 
live  stock  into  the  fields  in  Winter. 
While  running  at  large,  the  cattle  make 
a  fair  living  on  the  corn  fields,  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  crop  of  cow  peas,  and  the 
native  cane  that  continues  green  all 
Winter  along  the  watercourses.  Pastur¬ 
age  for  every  month  of  the  year  can  be 
provided.  j.  f.  duggar. 

Alabama  Experiment  Station. 


AN  AYRSHIRE  HORN  BLOWN. 

1  see  the  Jerseys  very  highly  spoken 
of  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  Will  the  writer 
send  me  a  yearly  record  of  his  Jersey 
stock,  as  a  herd  ?  I  do  not  care  for  a 
week’s  test ;  I  can  find  weekly  tests  often 
in  the  agricultural  papers.  What  I  wish 
to  see  is  what  a  dairy  herd  can  do  in  a 
year,  for  the  amount  of  food  consumed. 
That  isthe  kind  of  test  I  want,  and  what 
every  farmer  should  have.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  him  to  say,  the  Jersey  milks  up  to 
the  end  of  lactation.  Is  that  a  practice 
among  Jersey  men  ?  Now  he  tells  us 
there  is  hardly  any  other  stock  that 
pays,  except  the  Jerseys.  I  will  name 
the  Ayrshires ;  he  may  not  have  heard 
of  that  kind  of  stock.  Here  are  some  of 
their  records :  Rena  Myrtle,  owned  by 
the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  gave 
more  milk  and  made  more  butter  than 
any  one  of  the  30  Jerseys  at  the  Station, 
in  one  year  ;  and  that  was  not  all,  she 
made  a  better  record  than  any  other 
animal  they  ever  had  at  the  station,  in 
milk  and  butter.  There  was  the  test  at 
the  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station, 
where  there  were  four  llolsteins,  four 
Short-horns,  four  Jerseys,  and  four  Ayr¬ 
shires.  In  that  test,  the  report  will  show 
that  the  Ayrshires  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  four  breeds,  as  dairy  cows. 
Three  years  ago,  our  experiment  station 
offered  $30  for  the  best  butter  test.  I 
entered  a  cow,  Printsteps  2nd,  who  took 
first  prize  over  three  Jerseys.  Now  I  am 
ready  to  concede  that  the  Jerseys  are 
excellent  dairy  cows  in  every  respect, 
but  I  must  insist  that  there  are  other 
good  cows,  and  some  can  be  found  among 
the  Ayrshires.  I  think  you  spread  the 
Jerseys  on  pretty  thick. 

Last  year,  my  herd  of  19  Ayrshires, 
varying  from  four  to  12  years  old,  made 
the  following  record :  Average,  6,678 
pounds  of  milk  as  a  whole  ;  average,  317 
pounds  of  butter  as  a  whole ;  first  12 
averaged  7,515  pounds  of  milk;  first  12 
averaged  355  pounds  of  butter  by  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test ;  average  of  each  cow  as  a 
whole.  289  days  in  milk.  On  grass  alone, 
from  May  20  to  November  1.  Last  Win¬ 
ter,  one-half  bushel  ensilage,  two  quarts 
of  meal,  and  two  quarts  of  brrn  ;  hay  at 
noon  and  evening.  u.  s.  drew. 

Vermont. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Guinea  Hens  with  Young.— How  can  I  prevent 
guineas  from  tiring  out  and  losing  their  young  ? 

Westtown,  N.  Y.  e.  v.  k.  g. 

The  most  practical  way  to  raise  young  guineas 
is  with  common  hens,  as  the  guinea  fowl  does 
not  bear  confinement  well,  and  will  lose  the 
young,  especially  in  cold  or  wet  weather.  If  they 
are  to  be  raised  with  the  guinea  hen,  she  may  be 
confined  in  a  coop  with  a  board  bottom  for  a 
few  days,  until  the  young  get  strong  enough  to 
keep  with  her. 

A.  X.  Hyatt,  in  The  Breeders’  Gazette,  tells  of 
feeding  oats  in  cases  of  abortion  in  cattle.  He 
says:  “  Oats  are  a  complete  food.  Oats  are  the 
best  single  ration  of  grain.  Oats  develop  bone 
and  muscle  perfectly.  Oats  give  nervous  energy, 
and  if  fed  whole,  have  a  mechanical  effect.  I 
have  long  given  whole  oats  in  double  quantities 
to  a  cow  after  she  calves,  if  I  feared  she  would 
retain  the  placenta.  Oats  have  been  fed  in  other 
herds,  as  I  have  directed,  enough  to  convince  me 
that  they  deal  out  destruction  to  abortion  germs.” 
He  also  says:  “I  have  nsed  ‘hot  drops’  as  a 
tonic.  The  prescription  is  as  follows:  Tincture 
capsicum,  one  ounce;  tinctui'e  myrrh  three 
ounces;  tincture  ginger,  one  ounce;  tincture 
peppermint,  one  ounce;  tincture  opium,  one 
ounce;  rhubarb,  one  ounce.  I  gave  this  mixture 
once  a  day  in  double  the  amount  your  veteri¬ 
narian  or  family  physician  would  call  a  dose.  I 
do  not  claim  that  this  medicine  stops  abortion. 
I  claim  that  it  helps  to  warm  their  blood  and 
put  them  in  a  normal  condition.” 

Dohsets  in  America.— From  an  early  period, 
sheep  husbandry  has  been  the  mainstay  of  Eng¬ 
lish  agriculture,  and  one  of  the  potent  factors  in 
English  commercial  supremacy.  In  England, 
we  are  told  that  the  Dorset  has  preserved  its 
breed  unmixed  from  a  very  remote  period,  in  the 
country  adjacent  to  Dorchester.  As  far  back  as 
1749,  Win.  Ellis  describes  the  West  Country  sheep 
as  having  “white  faces,  white  and  short  legs, 
broad  loins,  and  fine  curled  wool.”  The  same 
authority  says  that  those  farmers  living  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Middlesex,  Surrey  aud 
Kent,  and  would  be  masters  of  a  fine  kind  of 
sheep  for  folding,  fattening  and  breeding  lambs, 
cannot  have  a  better  breed.  Mr.  Parkinson,  who 
wrote  as  early  as  1793,  said  that  he  regarded  the 
best  Dorset  ewes  as  more  correct  in  their  shape 
than  many  of  the  improved  breeds  of  England. 
Their  introduction  into  the  United  States  and 
Canada  commenced  in  the  Fall  of  1885,  when 
Messrs.  E.  &  A.  Stanford,  of  Steyntng,  England, 
entered  port  at  Quebec,  Canada,  with  50  ewes  and 
six  rams.  A  selection  from  this  flock  was  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  at  Chicago,  in  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival.  While  on  their  way 
from  Markham,  Out.,  to  Chicago  in  a  crowded 
car,  five  of  the  ewes  dropped  11  lambs  and  cared 
for  them  all.  These  sheep  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Burleigh,  and  taken  to  Vermont.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  history  that  Mr.  Burleigh  owned  the  first 
flock  of  Dorsets  in  this  country.  I  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  matter,  and  obtained  sufficient  proof 
to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  statement. 

m.  a.  cooper. 


The  Last  Pound 

of  a  well-balanced  ration 


is  what  yields  the  profit. 
It  takes  a  given  number 
of  pounds  of  food  mater¬ 
ial  to  sustain  the  animal 
economy.  All  food  over 
and  above  that  required 
amount  is  converted  into 
profit.  It  takes  so  many 
ounces  of  butter  fat  to 
pay  the  running  expenses 
of  a  dairy.  Every  ounce 
above  that  amount  Is 
converted  into  profit. 

The  more  ounces 
you  get  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  the 
more  profit  you  make.  You  get  all  the  profit 
when  you  get  all  the  butter-fat.  You  get  all  the 
butter-fat  when  you  use  a 

SAFETY  HAND  SEPARATOR. 

Branches : 

Elgin,  Ill.  P.  M.  SHARPLES , 

Dubuque,  la. 

Omaha,  Neb.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color— 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 
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SAW  I 

WOOD?  I 

with  the  best  machinery  and  5 
save  time  and  strength.  The  s 

_  “Electric”  ^»SM ALLEY  SAWS  I 

E  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  two  could  do  in  E 
|  the  old  way.  Our  “Electric”  Circular  Saws  = 
and  Self- Feed  Drug  Saws  E 
are  by  far  the  best  general  s 
purpose  Farm  Saws  ever  5 
made.  Scud  for  Descriptive  5 
Catalogue  ami  prioe  list  of  5 
‘‘Smalley’*  Saws,  E 
Ensilage  and  E 
Fodder  Cutlers,  = 
Feed  Mills,  Corn  - 
Shcllers,  Hoot  E 
Cutter,  and  Horse  Powers.  = 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc, >Vis.  S 

Chicago  Branch,  Randolph  and  80.  Canal  8t». 
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Battle 

Creek 

Drag 

Saw 
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The  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR/ 
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A  First  Prize  Dog  or  Sheep  Power 

IS  A 

Labor  Saving  and  Money  Earning 
Combination  Hard  to  Beat. 

They  work  together  to  perfection.  | 
Are  just  the  thing  for  the  Dairy. 

Sheep  Anxious  for  the  Work. 

Conway,  Mass.,  Feb.  n,  1898. 

I  am  using  one  of  your  Improved 
X  No.  5  U.  S.  Separators,  and  one  of 
S>»  your  First  Prize  Dog  Powers  to  run 
it.  Everything;  is  working  to  my 
entire  satisfaction. 

I  am  using  to  run  the  Power  with 
a  sheep  weighing  about  160  pounds, 
and  he  took  to  the  work  very  nicely, 

'  Now  when  I  let  him  loose  he  will  go 


to  the  cream  room  and  get  into  the  power  of  his  own  free  will. 

The  actual  test  in  my  presence  of  the  skim-milk,  by  Babcock  Test,  was  less 
1  fhan  0.02  in  the  two-neck  bottle.  I  consider  the  skim-milk  quite  valuable  as  a  food, 
las  it  is  always  warm  and  of  an  even  temperature. 

B  J.  B.  PAGE. 

Illustrated  pamphlets  free  on  application. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


A  *«• 


of  milk  ^oul<T\)e  enforced  J* 
by  health  authorities,  so  F 
says  the  well  known  Dr. 
Walter,  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  CHAMPION 
Milk  Cooler 
and  Aerator 

.  v  —  isthe  best,  he  adds, and  has 
'ONT  HAVE  Jjoujrht  hundreds  of  them, 
r—  m  1  1  m  Simple,  cheap  and  effective. 
buUR  9,,rb°ok,  “MILK.”  in  FREE 

,,  C'll.-I.IJPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

|V|  I  \  _  5  Milk  Dealers’  Supplies, 

A  h  n  *<111 


30  Rail road  St 

‘irr^TV 


Cortfnnd,  N.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
Syracuse ;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
1  he  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  orany  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Milk  will  not  Sour 

nearly  bo  quickly  when  It  is 
purified  by  the 

’  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler 

__ _  and  Aerator... 

It  cleans  out  all  the  odors  incident  to  change  of  food.  It  is  a 
low  priced  machine — should  be  in  every  dairy.  Circulars  free. 

L.  ff.  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  H.  Y. 


Cau  C  a|a  CHEAP  FORCASH. — ChecseHoops, 
•  Ul  wCll  V  Presses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents.  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  ICO  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “ Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  in  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  &  HOXIK,  Utica,  N.  Y 


Newtonta  fAW  npyTO 
Improved  vU  f  f  JLlifli 
Holds  them  firmly,  draw* 
them  forward  when  lyto# 
down,  pushes  back  whti 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head, keeps  them  clear 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavla.Ill.  Catalogue  ft* 


.Trade 

Mark 

Beg’d. 


LUMPJAW 

Noiv  Curable— Surely, 
quickly,  and  for  good. 

„  FLEM  ING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
A  lO  E.  14th  St.,  New  York, 
v\  have  a  remedy  thatqulc.Jy  cures  the 
I  A  most  obstinate  cases.  Supplied  by  mail 
■XJ*-  under  positive  guarantee.  Price,  $0.00. 
Valuable  information  and  full  particu 
lars  free.  Mtnlion  this  paper. 


MEN 


FARM  Ens, 

CREAM BUY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALL  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER” 

Stationaries,  Portables,  &c. 
PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


FA  R IM  UPRIGHT  and  horizontal 

■  #•■■■■■  )  From  3  H  J*.  A  I.  . 

ENGINES  D  "d 


WITH  STEEL  BOILERS1 


Specially  adapted  and  largely 
used  for  driving  Grinding 
Mi  I  In  Feed  Gutters,  Wood 
Saws,  'Corn  Shelters,  Dairy, 
Machinery,  Saw  Mills.  Etc. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  State 
size  power  wanted. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  1 308  Springfield.O. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  Its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

i  “A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

I  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  inton  volume 
of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  theSiLVKR  Mpg.  Co. 

I*  Sai.km,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  / 
the  subject.  It  includes: 

•  I  -Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill — Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V-  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

I  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

It  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy 

to-day  "“to-morrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  poweR 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 
power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu- 
Gates  the  speed  to  a 
1  nicety.  A  success- 
Fful  power  for  run- 
■hulw,  m  1 1  <"*i&ammsr=r-  ning  small  Grind- 
“**•;.  reed  Cutter,  or  uny  machine,  because  the 
largest hocae. can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  ANO  LASTING.  We  make  2  and  $ 
?°r*2.T™?dPowers,  u,8°  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS,  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 

m  “IS  'HE  CELEBRATED  COODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc, 

Our  16#  page  illustrated  Cata'ogae  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETOH  MFG.  C0.2B^SPA8Tu8. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  ask 
WILLIAMS  MFQ.  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MIQH. 


BARNS 


of  Plank  Save  Timber  and  Cash.  Best, 
Cheapest.  Most  Desirable.  JOHN’  L 
SHAWVER  &  BROS.,  Bellefontaine.O 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kksuch. 

bend  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Ml 


'pays 

THE 


BEST  SCALE,  LEAST  MONEY. 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Your  Apple  Crop 


will  yield  the  best  returns  with  the  least  labor  when  con- 

U 11  nt.'wl  I  Tl  4  ,  I  2,  m  I  ■  A  A  A  ■  a  mm  mm  ....  ....  


neighbors.  Catalogue  FREE.  Power,  cheapest  and 

.Tll^,l*?**\**u*  ftn<*  Oasollne  Engine*. 

J.  E.  DAY  18,  885  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


CIDER 

machinery 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.— gi  jL^g* 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ _ _ _ 

1X8  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  If.  Y. 
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FEEDING  YOUNG  LAMBS. 

The  time  to  push  any  young  animal  is 
when  it  is  first  old  enough  to  digest  the 
extra  food  given  to  it.  Lambs  will  eat 
a  little  meal  when  two  or  three  weeks 
old.  I  have  been  feeding  mine  since  that 
age,  and  at  two  months,  several  of  them 
weigh  40  pounds  each,  which  is  more 
than  half  as  much  as  the  ewes  weigh. 
These  are  the  lambs  of  common  native 
sheep  without  any  trace  of  improved 
blood  in  them.  For  several  years  past, 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  the  com¬ 
mon  native  stock  of  cows  and  sheep, 
poultry  as  well,  and  trying  to  test  the 
question  whether  it  is  breed  or  feed  that 
makes  the  improvement  in  our  live  stock. 
A  few  years  ago,  I  described  a  race  of 
cows  which  I  have  been  keeping,  of  the 
common  native  stock  of  this  mountain 
region,  in  which  cattle,  sheep  and  swine, 
gather  their  own  food  the  whole  year 
round,  to  a  large  extent.  They,  of 
course,  belong  to  that  class  commonly 
called  runts  or  scrubs,  but  it  is  their  mis¬ 
fortune  and  not  their  fault,  1  find,  that 
they  are  thus.  So  with  my  few  sheep, 
the  feeding,  like  that  of  the  cows,  does 
everything  that  can  be  desired,  even  in 
the  best  kind  of  stock. 

Some  of  my  heifers  have  made  12 
pounds  of  butter  a  week,  most  of  them 
have  exceeded  seven  pounds,  and  the 
ability  to  do  this  has  constantly  grown 
since  the  old  cow  I  started  with  made 
but  three  pounds.  She  has  been  im¬ 
proved  so  much  by  generous  feeding  that 
the  present  owner  is  still  cherishing  her 
at  the  age  of  15  years,  as  the  best  cow 
of  the  neighborhood.  Her  picture  was 
shown  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  years  ago, 
and  she  has  improved  since  then. 

So  with  the  sheep,  the  extra  food  the 
lambs  get,  both  through  the  feeding  of 
the  ewes  and  their  own  daily  rations  of 
a  mixture  of  cotton-seed  meal,  bran  and 
corn  meal,  are  growing  fast,  and  will 
make  large  sheep.  Usually  a  lamb  in 
this  locality  is  not  worth  killing  until  it 
is  nine  or  ten  months  old,  when  it  may 
dress  25  pounds.  Mine  are  now  getting 
good  grass  pasture,  with  half  a  pint  of 
the  mixed  meal,  and  will  dress  this  at 
four  months  old.  I  have  a  small  pen 
under  which  the  lambs  creep  and  get 
their  meal,  in  a  trough,  without  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  ewes,  which  get  then- 
ration  of  corn  outside.  Half  a  pint  a 
day  is  their  allowance,  and  so  far,  this 
has  been  the  whole  cost  of  feed  for  the 
flock  the  whole  Winter,  during  which 
the  ground  has  not  been  covered  with 
snow  enough  to  prevent  the  sheep  from 
pasturing.  Most  of  the  flock,  the  ewes 
even  with  their  lambs,  are  fit  for  mut¬ 
ton.  It  would  have  been  possible  to 
carry  the  flock  through  without  any 
hand  feeding,  but  the  growth  of  wool 
due  to  the  better  feeding  than  usual, 
will  pay  a.  profit  on  their  keeping.  H.  s. 

Macon  County,  N.  C. 


SHALL  I  TAKE  MY  MILK  TO  THE 
CHEESE  FACTORY? 

Most  of  the  factories  in  this  vicinity 
have  $1  per  100  pounds  for  making  and 
furnishing.  At  that  rate,  the  owner  of 
the  factory  gets  better  pay  for  his  labor, 
and  more  income  from  capital  invested, 
than  patrons  receive.  The  sale  of  the 
cheese  should  be  under  control  of  a  sales¬ 
man  chosen  by  the  patrons.  The  real 
question  is,  In  which  way  can  the  best 
x-esult  be  secured — by  making  butter  at 
home,  or  sending  milk  to  the  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  ?  The  present  outlook  affords  lit¬ 
tle  prospect  of  profit  in  either  branch  of 
the  business.  Prices  are  alike  low  for 
butter  or  cheese.  Last  Spring,  cheese 
was  comparatively  high  in  price,  and 
factories  were  patronized  by  many  who 
had  been  making  butter  the  previous 
year.  The  result  was  an  overstocked 
market  with  attendant  low  prices, 
and  thousands  of  boxes  of  cheese  un¬ 
sold  and  stored  in  the  country  through 
the  Winter.  Late  sales  are  at  very  low 
prices,  and  offer  no  inducement  to  change 
from  butter  to  cheese  production.  If  the 
factory  is  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or 
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more  from  the  farm,  delivering  the  milk 
involves  nearly  as  much  labor  as  making 
butter  at  home,  if  separator  and  power 
are  used.  If  butter  can  be  made  at 
home  without  employing  extra  or  special 
help,  money  used  in  purchasing  improved 
apparatus  will  prove  a  paying  invest¬ 
ment.  Every  dairyman  should  own  and 
use  a  separator,  even  though  the  milk  is 
taken  to  the  factory  six  months  in  the 
year. 

Present  indications  do  not  warrant  the 
expectation  of  more  than  60  cents  per 
100  pounds  net  for  milk  at  the  factory 
for  the  coming  season.  The  value  of 
skim-milk  fed  to  thrifty  pigs,  or  used  in 
raising  the  right  kind  of  heifer  calves,  is 
not  less  than  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  fertilizing  material  in  such  milk  is 
alone  of  that  value,  and  nearly  the  whole 
amount  can,  with  proper  management, 
be  saved  in  the  manure.  This  is  quite 
an  item,  and  may.  with  whole  milk  at  60 
cents  per  100  pounds,  represent  the  entire 
profit  of  the  dairy  averaging  less  than 
5,000  pounds  per  cow  in  the  year.  If  a 
dairy  will  yield  an  average  of  only  200 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year,  it  is  quite 
important  that  improvement  should  be 
made,  and  the  amount  be  increased  to, 
at  least,  300  pounds.  A  purebred  bull, 
indorsed  by  the  right  kind  of  pedigree 
records,  should  be  obtained,  and  heifers 
raised.  Separator  milk,  with  hay  and 
"suitable  grain  ration,  fed  to  calves  kept 
in  the  stable  through  the  Summer,  will 
contribute  greatly  to  success  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  dairy.  Heifers  so  raised  will  be 
very  sure  to  come  in  profit  when  two 
years  of  age.  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  first  cross  with  the  purebred  bull 
will  result  in  the  desired  300- pound  but¬ 
ter  average.  Such  was  the  result  in  my 
own  experience ;  from  less  than  200 
pounds,  to  more  than  300  average  in  the 
year  was  quite  satisfactory  for  the  first 
cross. 

It  pays  to  raise  heifers  of  the  right 
kind,  and  to  raise  them  well.  Correct 
raising  is  quite  as  important  as  breed  or 
pedigree.  If  more  are  raised  than  are 
needed  to  replenish  the  dairy,  they  are 
always  salable  at  prices  fully  as  re¬ 
munerative  as  18-cent  butter  or  8-cent 
cheese.  There  can  be  no  profit  in  rais¬ 
ing  runts.  Whey  from  the  cheese  factory 
is  of  no  appreciable  value  for  improving 
the  dairy.  Raising  and  improving  dairy 
stock  is  of  no  small  importance,  and 
should  have  some  influence  in  deciding 
whether  milk  should  be  taken  to  the 
cheese  factory,  or  butter  made  at  home. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  rice. 


A  dilapidated  hen-house,  full  of 
cracks,  with  sheathing  away,  shin¬ 
gles  half  off  of  the  roof,  broken 
window-panes,  etc. 

How  often  this  is  seen,  and  yet 
the  owner  wonders  why  his  hens 
do  not  lay  more  eggs. 

Keep  your  hen-house  warm  and 
dry.  We  wish  to  suggest  a  cheap 
and  serviceable  way. 

Covering  it  with  Neponset  Water¬ 
proof  Red  Rope  Fabric ,  which  is 
water,  wind,  frost,  and  vermin 
proof,  is  very  inexpensive  and  dur¬ 
able.  It  only  costs  one  cent  a 
square  foot  at  the  factory,  with 
■nails  and  tin  caps  to  put  it  on. 

Line  the  inside  with  Neponset 
Black  Building  Paper ,  which  is 
water,  air,  and  vermin  proof,  odor¬ 
less,  clean,  and  exceedingly  inex¬ 
pensive;  you  have  a  snug,  com¬ 
fortable  hen-house  with  a  very 
small  outlay. 


Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


America’s  Six  Greatest 
Dairying  Authorities  on 
Cream  Separators. 

- -  i  ■  — - 

University  of  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  10, 1898. 

“Another  year’s  experience  in  our  creamery,  which  we  operate  in  aprac- 
tical  way  as  well  as  for  experimentation  and  instruction,  has  Riven  us  still 
higher  appreciation  of  the  ‘Alpha’  De  Laval  separators.  The  exhaustiveness 
of  the  skimming  under  the  varying  conditions  of  milk-flow  and  temperature 
continues  highly  satisfactory  and  the  machines  give  full  evidence  of  lasting 
qualitiesunderdailyu.se.”  W.  A.  Henry,  Dean  and  Director. 

Cornell  University  Experiment  Station. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10. 1898. 

“  Another  year’s  experience  serves  to  confirm  our  opinion  of  the  ‘Alpha’ 
De  Laval  separators.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  observe  closely  the 
operation  of  a  large  number  of  separators  of  the  various  kinds  in  general 
use,  and  my  observation  has  led  me  to  lielieve  that  in  material,  workman¬ 
ship,  and  efficiency  of  separation,  1  lie  ‘  Alpha  ’  De  Laval  machines  easily 
rank  first.”  H.  H.  Wing,  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  Jan.  12, 1898. 

“  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  repeat  my  testimony  as  to  the  value  aiid 
efficiency  of  the  De  Laval  separators.  For  another  year  they  have  been  in 
constant  use  under  my  immediate  observation.  The  per  cent .  of  fat  in  t  he 
skim-milk  is  seldom  more  than  a  mere  trace.  Although  subjected  to  the 
trying  conditions  of  our  Dairy  course,  where  beginners  must  put  them  to¬ 
gether  and  operate  them,  they  have  required  little  or  no  repairs  and  are 
still  in  excellent  condition.  The  results  of  a  long  course  of  experiments, 
during  which  these  machines  have  been  subjected  to  every  reasonable  test, 
commend  them  for  efficiency,  thoroughness  of  skimming,  small  power  re¬ 
quired,  ease  of  management  and  perfect  construction.” 

Clinton  D.  Smith,  Director. 


Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

Madison,  Wis.,  March  5, 1897. 

“  For  the  past  six  or  seven  years  we  have  used  at  the  Experiment  Station 
and  in  our  Dairy  School  nearly  every  tyj>e  of  I)e  Laval  separators,  and 
without  exception  they  have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  We  have  had 
the  ‘  Alpha’  machines  in  our  Creamery  and  Dairy  School  since  their  first  in¬ 
troduction  in  the  United  States.  These  machines  are  easily  managed,  skim 
close  under  varying  conditions,  run  light,  cost  little  for  repairs,  and  give  a 
smooth  cream,  well  suited  for  pasteurizing  and  the  general  trade,  as  well  as 
for  the  manufacture  of  butter.”  S.  M.  Baiscock,  Chief  Chemist. 

The  author  of  “American  Dairying.” 

De  Kalb,  Ill.,  Jan.  17, 1898. 

“I  became  acquainted  with  the  ‘Alpha’  separators  when  first,  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  country,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  as  Dairy  Instructor,  in  1891.  Its  work  then  convinced  me 
that  it  was  superior  to  any  separator  in  the  lield.  This  opinion  has  been 
fortified  more  strongly  each  succeeding  year  by  what  1  have  learned  of  its 
work  in  comparison  with  other  separators.”  H.  B.  Gurler. 


University  of  Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 

St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.,  Jan.  24, 1898. 

“We  have  now  operated  the  different  sizes  of  the ‘Alpha’  De  Laval 
separators  in  our  college  of  agriculture,  school  of  agriculture,  and  experi¬ 
ment  station  for  the  past  seven  veam,  and  in  every  instance  they  nave 
given  entire  satisfaction.  They  all  skim  clean  to  their  full  rated  capacity 
and  at  a  wider  range  of  temperature  than  is  claimed  for  them.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  otherwise  when  the  law  of  gravity  and  the  distance  the 
milk  must  travel  in  passing  through  the  separator  is  taken  into  account. 
The  thinner  the  layer  of  milk  as  it  passes  between  the  discs,  and  the  further 
the  milk  must  travel  under  centrifugal  pressure  the  more  exhaustive  and 
complete  the  separation.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  the  ‘  Alpha’  is  t  he  ideal 
separator.”  T.  L.  Haecker,  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 


The  sale  of  “  Alpha-Baby  ”  cream  separators  is  now  almost 
universal.  The  number  in  use  exceeds  125,000.  Their  sale  is  ten 
to  one  of  that  of  all  imitating  machines  combined.  The  improved 
1898  machines  are  better  than  ever,  and  possess  from  10$  to  25$ 
greater  intrinsic  cost  and  producing  value  than  ever  before.  Send 
for  new  “Dairy”  catalogue  No.  268  or  new  “  Creamery”  cata¬ 
logue  No.  508.  _ 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices: 
Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices : 
1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


CABOT’S 

CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS 

and  all  rough  woodwork, 
especially  shingles.  They 
are  softer  and  richer  in 
color,  easier  and  quicker 
to  apply,  wear  better,  and 
are  50  "per  cent,  cheaper 
than  paint.  Made  of  the 
finest  pigments  with  Cre¬ 
osote,  the  best  wood  pre¬ 
servative  known. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mfr., 

81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  .Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points.  


for 

HOUSES. 

BARNS, 

STABLES, 

SHEDS, 

FENCES, 

Send  for  Sam¬ 
ples  of  Stained 
Wood  and  Color 
studies  of  houses 


HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

The  most  efficient  ram  in  the  market 
for  the  price.  Send  for  circular  and 
prices.  F.  B.  HANSON, 

173  Centre  Street,  New  York. 


“Don’t  Blow  so  Hard ” 

gaitl  the  wind  mill,  “Y ou  should  be  able 
to  stand  it”  said  the  w'ind. 

THE  PERKINS 

Wind 
Mills 

PERKINS  I  ?;,7ny 

kind  of 
wind 

aiulneverleavetheirtower.  Either 
wood  or  steel,  pumping  or  power. 
All  sizes  for  all  purposes.  Ask  for 
what  you  want.  Catalogue  lree. 

PERKINS  WIND  MII.L  CO. 

9  Race  St.,  Misliawuka,  Ind. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Will  pump  more  water  than  any 
hydraulic  ram. 

Pumps  30  feet  high  for  each  foot  of 
fall.  Minimum  fall,  Is 
inches.  Maximum  ele¬ 
vation,  .*>75  feet. 

WON'T  W  VTF.U  LOG. 
NKVKK  STOPS. 


Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


EVERYBODY  SAYS  SO 

—that  is  everybody  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
1  the  subject— that  the  STAR  DRILLINQ 
k  MACHINES  are  the  most  rapid,  strong  and 
Vk  durable  machines  made.  Over  100  unsolicited 
VL  testimonials  offered  in  proof  of  this  cj  aio  .. 

Jw  -l\  m  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons.  Kospritzv, 
rh.  I  no  cog  gearing,  longer  stroke,  more  stroke. 
Ij^eCVYi  „  to  the  mlnnte,  mounted  on  beet  wagon 
wheel*  with  trues  redded  axles,  u* 
jmSojlHfli  boilers,  drills  with  cable  and  solid  tonis, 
lyiiijH'ySSjE  newspudding  and  pipe  driving  at- 
i  ■  -nHgtTUiasSaHB^  tanhment,  Catalogue  sent  FRl'R, 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  AKRON,  0.  or  ST.  LOUIS. MO. 
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BELGIAN  HARES  A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

The  Belgian  hares,  unlike  our  wild 
rabbits,  are  perfectly  content  in  close 
quarters,  and  are  quick  growing  and  very 
prolific.  Given  a  hutch,  three  feet  wide 
and  six  feet  long,  with  a  space  of  two  feet 
at  one  end  inclosed,  and  a  doe  hare  will 
be  as  happy  as  in  her  native  hills,  and 
rear  from  six  to  eight  litters  of  young, 
each  averaging  about  six  at  a  litter, 
yearly.  For  food,  they  like  oats,  clover 
hay,  bran,  and  a  feed  of  carrots,  turnips, 
cabbage  or  weeds  once  a  day.  They  are 
like  sheep  in  relishing  almost  any  sort 
of  weed,  the  more  acrid  the  better,  and 
they  seem  to  thrive  on  this  kind  of  diet. 
The  young  come  into  the  world  devoid 
of  any  appearance  of  hair,  and  blind, 
but  grow  rapidly,  and  get  their  growth 
at  about  six  months  old.  Unlike  the 
common  wild  rabbits,  their  meat  is  white 
and  of  much  better  flavor.  While  the 
wild  rabbits,  so  plentiful  in  the  markets 
last  Winter,  were  selling  at  almost  any 
price,  there  has  been  a  good  sale  of  Bel¬ 
gian  hares  at  about  10  cents  per  pound 
dead  weight.  The  average  weight  is 
from  six  to  eight  pounds,  but  a  full- 
grown  one,  very  fat,  sometimes  weighs 
as  much  as  12  pounds,  or  more. 

They  cross  readily  with  our  common 
wild  rabbits,  but  the  cross  is  not  nearly 
of  as  good  quality,  and  should  not  be 
sold,  as  they  injure  the  sale  of  purebred 
ones.  Some  fancy  imported  ones  bring 
long  prices  ;  a  pair  were  shown  at  the 
Toronto  Exhibition  last  Fall  that  cost 
£15  in  England.  They  seem  entirely  free 
from  all  disease  except  an  occasional  at¬ 
tack  of  scours,  and  a  full  feed  of  ash 
leaves  or  limbs  from  which  they  will  eat 
the  bark,  cures  this.  In  an  hour’s  time 
each  day,  a  man  can  take  care  of  and 
feed  100  breeding  does.  If  one  doe  raise 
36  in  one  year,  and  these  when  full 
grown  weigh  no  more  than  six  pounds 
each,  it  would  show  216  pounds  of  meat 
production,  which  at  only  five  cents  per 
pound,  would  be  $10.80.  As  the  cost  of 
feed  and  care  would  not  exceed  one-half 
of  this,  it  would  show  a  very  satisfactory 
profit,  even  for  the  keeping  of  a  sheep. 
But  as  100  breeding  doe  hares  can  be 
kept  on  less  space  than  one  sheep,  who 
shall  say  that  the  Belgian  hare  industry 
is  not,  by  far,  a  better  business  than 
sheep,  swine  or  poultry  raising  ?  w.  j. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Heifer  Fails  to  Breed. 

I  have  a  fine  Jersey  heifer  that  will  not  breed, 
though  she  has  taken  the  bull  20  times.  What 
shall  I  do  with  her  ?  R.  M.  a. 

North  Carolina. 

Do  not  allow  the  heifer  to  take  the  bull  again 
until  after  going  to  grass.  If  she  is  being 
grained,  take  the  grain  away.  Give  her  plenty 
of  ont-of-door  exercise  for  the  next  month,  and 
after  being  on  grass  for  two  or  three  weeks,  let 
her  take  the  bull.  If  she  then  fail  to  breed,  have 
an  examination  made  by  a  qualified  veterinary 
surgeon  to  ascertain  whether  the  neck  of  the 
womb  is  not  closed. 

Winter  Exercise  for  Idle  Horses. 

Which  way  should  a  farmer  winter  horses  that 
he  has  no  use  for — keep  them  in  the  barn,  or  turn 
them  out?  If  turned  out,  how  often  must  they 
be  turned  out  to  keep  them  from  running  and 
straining  themselves?  I  had  a  valuable  horse 
lame  himself  by  running  when  let  out  of  the 
stable.  Will  a  farm  team  stand  work  as  well  if 
kept  in  the  barn  all  Winter  ?  ^  j.  b. 

Grundy  County,  Ill. 

Horses  that  are  idle  during  the  Winter  should 
have  some  regular  exercise.  A  very  convenient 
method  is  to  give  each  horse  the  run  of  a  large 
box-stall,  when  they  will  require  but  little  outside 
exercise.  A  half  hour  three  or  four  times  a  week 
will  then  suffice  to  keep  them  in  condition.  More 
exercise  would  keep  them  in  better  condition  to 
work  at  any  time  if  needed.  For  young  or  spir¬ 
ited  horses  that  are  likely  to  injure  themselves 
by  running,  I  would  suggest  a  small  yard,  not  to 
exceed  four  to  six  rods  square,  with  a  high  fence, 
in  which  to  exercise.  Turn  the  horses  into  the 
yard,  one  at  a  time,  for  an  hour  or  two  on  pleas¬ 
ant  days.  They  can  take  sufficient  exercise  in 
this  yard,  and  the  limited  area  will  give  them 
little  room  in  which  to  run,  so  that  the  danger  of 
injury  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  plan  can  be 
devised  that  will  be  devoid  of  all  danger.  Horses 
occasionally  seriously  injure  or  sprain  themselves 
by  slipping  or  kicking  in  the  stable.  When 
horses  have  been  idle  during  the  Winter,  they 
should  be  put  to  work  gradually,  s  j  as  to  become 
hardened  to  the  work,  the  same  as  a  man  who 
has  been  idle  for  several  weeks  or  months. 


Chronic  Laminitis  in  a  Horse. 

My  horse  has  a  ringbone  in  the  front  foot  which 
has  been  blistered.  The  hoof  seems  to  be  spongy, 
i.  e.,  it  has  the  appearance  of  not  being  solid. 
The  front  part  of  the  wall  of  the  hoof  is  rough, 
and  there  is  a  series  of  ridges  from  top  to  bottom 
on  a  space  about  an  inch  wide.  He  limps  slightly 
when  on  a  trot,  but  does  not  show  it  when  walk¬ 
ing.  Can  I  do  anything  for  it  ?  v.  h.  m. 

Belvidere,  Ill. 

The  condition  you  describe  indicates  chronic 
laminitis,  or  inflammation  in  the  foot.  Rub  the 
coronet  once  a  week  with  ammonia  liniment  suf¬ 
ficient  to  blister  mildly.  Dress  the  hoof  wall  and 
sole  daily  with  hot  tar.  As  soon  as  the  horse  can 
be  turned  to  grass,  place  in  a  soft,  damp  pasture 
for  a  run  of  two  or  three  months.  Continue  to 
blister  the  coronet  occasionally,  and  the  tar 
dressing  at  least  twice  a  week.  The  treatment 
will  improve  the  growth  and  condition  of  the 
hoof.  A  cure  cannot  be  expected. 

Horse  Out  of  Condition. 

My  15-year-old  horsd  Seems  to  be  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion.  He  eats  heartily,  but  his  ribs  show  all 
the  time.  He  drinks  about  one-half  as  much  as 
his  mate,  and  his  water  is  very  thick  and  stringy, 
and  in  color,  a  light  to  a  dark  yellow  and  very 
scanty.  He  is  a  good  work  horse,  and  as  tough 
as  a  pine  knot.  Feed,  corn  and  corn  fodder. 

Whorley,  Tenn.  l.  a.  h. 

A  mixed  ration  will  be  more  desirable  than  the 
exclusive  diet  of  corn  fodder  and  corn.  I  would 
advise  substituting  either  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran  or  gluten  meal  for  one-half  of  the  corn.  Give 
one  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed  night 
and  morning:  Phosphate  of  iron,  four  ounces; 
nitrate  of  potash,  eight  ounces;  sulphate  of 
soda  and  powdered  gentian,  of  each  16  ounces; 
mix  and  make  into  32  powders.  Rub  the  loins 
daily  with  ammonia  liniment  until  well  blistered. 
Repeat  the  blistering  two  or  three  times  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  three  weeks. 

Anasarcous  Swelling  in  the  Legs  of  a  Mare. 

Last  year,  I  wrote  to  you  about  a  mare  that  I 
have.  The  answer  is  found  on  page  252  of  April 
10,1897.  She  foaled  on  June  5.  The  swelling  in 
her  legs  went  away  the  very  day  the  colt  came, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  it  came  grad¬ 
ually  back  again.  She  is  laid  up  now  in  the 
same  manner  as  last  year,  but  is  not  with  foal. 
After  I  wrote  you  last  year  about  her,  her  leg 
broke  and  ran,  sometimes  yellowish  matter  for 
a  week  or  ten  days.  I  called  in  a  veterinarian, 
but  he  didn’t  seem  to  know  what  .ailed  her.  Her 
lameness  this  time  came  on  suddenly  in  the 
afternoon.  She  had  been  worked  lightly  the  day 
before.  Previously,  she  was  troubled  with  the 
scratches  more  or  less  all  Winter  (nearly  every 
Winter  for  five  or  six  years  back).  If  I  can  get 
her  into  condition,  I  wish  to  breed  her  again  this 
Summer.  Do  you  think  her  condition  will  injure 
her  for  breeding  ?  Her  last  year’s  colt  is  all 
right  so  far  ?  w.  f.  r. 

Peshtigo,  Wis. 

The  swellings  appear  to  be  more  of  an  anasar¬ 
cous  than  of  a  dropsical  nature,  evidently  due  to 
the  condition  of  the  mare’s  blood.  Give  one  of 
the  following  powders  in  the  feed  twice  daily: 
Dry  sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces;  quinine,  two 
ounces;  mix  and  make  into  82  powders.  If  the 
swellings  are  present,  or  whenever  they  appear, 
give  one-half  ounce  chlorate  of  potash  in  the 
drinking  water  (or  feed  if  preferable),  twice 
daily.  Bathe  the  swellings  several  times  daily 
with  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear.  Unless 
the  bowels  are  already  loose,  give  one  pint  of 


raw  linseed  oil  once  daily  until  the  bowels  are 
moved.  Then  keep  them  moving  freely  by  feed¬ 
ing  some  succulent  food  or  occasional  bran 
mashes.  If  the  above  treatment  afford  little  or 
no  relief,  try  a  course  of  the  iodide  of  potash  as 
directed  on  page  398  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  12, 
1897.  Pregnancy  will  be  liable  to  increase  the 
tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  swellings;  other¬ 
wise,  the  mare  can  be  safely  bred  again  if  she 
make  a  good  recovery  so  as  to  be  in  condition. 

Horse  Out  of  Condition. 

■  I  got  a  10-year-old  horse  from  Brooklyn  last 
Fall,  which  was  very  poor  in  flesh,  is  still  very 
thin,  and  is  not  aide  to  do  a  whole  day’s  work. 
We  feed  him  all  the  corn,  bran  and  clover  hay 
we  dare;  he  always  has  a  good  appetite,  and 
seems  to  feel  well,  but  soon  tires  out.  He  has 
never  had  any  medicine.  What  shall  I  do  with 
him  ?  «.  H.  k. 

Middletown,  Del. 

I  would  replace  the  corn,  in  part  at  least,  by 
oats,  or  preferably,  by  ground  feed,  or  one  part 
each,  by  weight,  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran, 
and  two  parts  of  ground  oats;  one-eighth  part  oil 
meal  could  be  added  to  advantage.  If  the  horse 
does  not  masticate  his  feed  well,  have  the  teeth 
examined  by  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  and 
dressed  if  required.  Give  one  of  the  following 
powders  in  the  feed  twice  daily:  Powdered  uux 
vomica  and  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each,  six 
ounces;  gentian  and  ginger,  of  each,  one  pound; 
mix  and  make  into  32  powders.  If  there  is  con¬ 
stipation,  give  one  pint  raw  linseed  oil  daily 
until  the  bowels  are  relaxed.  A  bran  mash  at 
night,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  will  then  assist 
in  keeping  the  bowels  open. 

Excessive  Nervousness  in  a  Young  Horse. 

_  My  horse,  for  several  weeks,  Fall  and  Spring, 
will,  when  being  driven,  shake  her  head  and  jump 
about  as  though  something  were  biting  her  head, 
or  as  though  her  head  or  ear  were  paining  her. 
There  seem  to  be  no  flies,  and  she  does  not  do 
this  at  all  in  the  stall,  neither  does  she  act  this 
way  except  in  the  Fall  or  Spring.  She  is  a  nervous 
beast,  young  and  of  high  life.  Can  you  explain, 
and  suggest  a  remedy  ?  w.  c. 

Lansing,  Mich 

Personal  observation  would  be  necessary  in 
this  case,  to  enable  me  to  form  a  definite  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  may  be  due 
either  to  habit,  to  plethora  (being  too  fat  or  over¬ 
fed,  with  lack  of  exercise),  or  to  compression  of 
the  jugular  vein  from  wearing  a  bame  collar 
that  is  too  small,  or  a  breast  collar  too  high. 
The  habit  will  have  to  be  corrected  by  handling 
and  training.  If  the  mare  is  fat,  give  one  ounce 
each  of  aloes  and  ginger  to  open  the  bowels. 
Then  feed  more  sparingly,  giving  some  succulent 
food,  or  a  bran  mash  occasionally  to  keep  the 
bowels  moving  freely.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  the  collar,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  properly 
fitted,  and  that  there  is  no  undue  pressure  on  the 
jugular  vein. 

Indigestion  in  a  Horse. 

Will  you  give  me  a  prescription  for  a  horse 
that  has  chronic  colic  ?  He  had  it  last  Fall  about 
once  a  week,  but  was  free  last  Winter  until  now. 
He  is  looking  and  feeling  well,  gets  a  light  feed 
of  hay,  10  quarts  of  corn  and  oats,  two  quarts  of 
wheat  bran,  and  a  bran  mash  once  or  twice  a 
week,  with  a  little  saltpeter  added  once  a  week. 
He  has,  also,  had  oil  meal  and  sweet-apple  pom¬ 
ace.  Bowels  are  loose.  He  has  exercise  every  day. 
Age,  13  years;  teeth  in  good  shape  last  Fall.  I 
judge  the  cause  to  be  indigestion,  but  cannot  tell 


how  to  better  the  feed.  Colic  does  not  come  from 
injudicious  feeding  or  watering,  but  is  of  the 
spasmodic  type.  f.  w.  v. 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

The  history  and  symptoms  indicate  indigestion, 
but  I  cannot  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
cause.  Possibly  the  horse  bolts  or  swallows  his 
grain  without  sufficient  mastication.  In  that 
case,  place  three  or  four  cobblestones  or  lumps 
of  rock  salt  the  size  of  the  double-fist  in  the  feed- 
box,  thus  compelling  the  horse  to  pick  his  grain 
from  among  the  rocks,  and  eat  more  slowly. 
Watering  the  horse  soon  after  eating  his  grain 
frequently  causes  colic.  It  is  always  much 
safer  to  water  before  feeding.  There  appears  to 
be  nothing  in  your  ration  or  feeding  that  ought 
to  cause, the  indigestion.  Possibly  the  corn  could 
be  replaced  by  oats  or  ground  oats  to  advantage. 
Try  a  course  of  the  following  powders:  Bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  powdered  gentian,  and  ginger,  of 
each  eight  ounces;  powdered  mix  vomica,  two 
ounces;  mix,  and  give  a  heaping  tablespoonful 
in  feed  three  times  daily. 


PURITAN  DAMES. 

We  hear  a  great 
deal  these  days  of 
our  puritan  fore¬ 
fathers,  but  little 
concerning  the 
wives  and  moth¬ 
ers  who  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock 
and  founded  that 
colony  which  was 
destined  to  play 
such  a  large  part 
in  our  history. 

In  1621  Elder 
Cushman  wrote 
from  Plymouth 
that  he  “would 
not  advise  any 
one  to  come  here 
who  were  not  con¬ 
tent  to  spend  their 
time,  labors  and 
endeavors  for  the 
benefit  of  those 
who  shall  come 
after,  quitely  con- 
tenting  them¬ 
selves  with  such 
hardships  and  difficul¬ 
ties  as  shall  fall  upon  them.” 
What  self-renunciation  and  heroic  purpose 
was  this!  They  drowned  witches  to  be  sure, 
but  that  was  no  part  of  their  puritanism.  It 
is  to  the  puritan  women  we  owe  so  much  for 
that  spirit  in  our  people  which  gives  them 
the  fortitude  to  endure  hardship  and  stake 
life  and  fortune  for  their  convictions. 


The  American  women  of  to-day  have  the 
spirit  of  their  puritan  mothers,  but  their 
constitutions  are  not  rugged  or  able  to  en¬ 
dure  half  the  hardships  of  these  New  Eng¬ 
land  ancestors.  Very  often  they  are  run¬ 
down  with  weaknesses  and  irregularities 
peculiar  to  their  sex,  and  the  constant  drain 
upon  their  vitality  makes  them  chronic  in¬ 
valids.  Many  women  hesitate  to  go  to 
their  family  physician,  because  they  dread 
the  local  examinations  so  generally  insisted 
upon  by  practitioners. 

Such  women  should  write  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  chief  consulting  physician  of  .the 
Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  giving  a  full  description  of 
their  symptoms,  history,  etc.,  so  that  he 
can  give  them  the  best  possible  medical 
advice.  If  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  seems  to  suit  the  case  the  Doctor  will 
say  so.  If  not,  then  he  will  give  medical 
advice  which  will  put  such  women  on  the 
rapid  road  to  recovery  and  health. 
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cents.  It  has  45,800  WORDS— ah  the  average  person  has  any  use  for.  It  has  TWELVE  DEPART¬ 
MENTS  ;  1,  Abbreviations  ;  2,  Pronouncing  Dictionary  ;  3,  Proper  Names  ;  4,  Gazetteer  of  the  World  ;  5, 
Large  Cities  ;  6,  Parliamentary  Rules  ;  7,  Business  Instructor  ;  S.  Social  Etiquette;  9,  Letter  Writer  ;  10,  Use  of 
Capitals;  11,  Punctuation  ;  12,  Postal  Guide.  A  work  of  extraordinary  interest  to  all  classes  of  progress¬ 
ive  people.  Cloth  binding,  192  pages,  patent  index. 

Address  all  orders  to . 


FARM  AND  HOME,  Springfield,  Mass.,  or  Chicago, 


This  grandest  of  pure-yellow 
chrysanthemums  is  a  sport  of 
the  celebrated  “  Philadel¬ 
phia,”  which  created  such  a 
sensation  all  over  America  and 
Europe.  Flowers  largest  size,  purest  yellow,  and  most  exquisite  form  (perfect 
globe).  Plant  is  a  strong  vigorous  grower,  of  medium  height,  and  is  one  of  the 
easiest  for  amateurs  to  grow.  “Pennsylvania”  was  exhibited  at  the  leading  ex¬ 
hibitions  last  November  (1897),  and  although  shipped  from  five  hundred  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  some  cases,  was  awarded  many  first  prizes,  silver  medals,  and 
first-class  certificates.  The  Retail  Price  is  50 
cents,  but  it  is 


GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  introduce  FARM  AND  HOME  into  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes  where  it  is  not  now  taken,  we 
make  the  following  remarkable  offer :  FOR 
ONLY  30  CENTS  in  silver,  stamps,  or  otherwise, 
we  will  send  FARM  AND  HOME  from  now  until 
January  1st,  1899,  and  in  addition  send  FREE  AND 
POSTPAID  a  plant  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  herewith  described. 

We  send  good,  vigorous  plants  which  have  been 
grown  especially  for  our  subscribers,  and-  any 
one  can  easily  grow  them  and  have  the  choic¬ 
est  Powers  the  whole  autumn.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  for  culture  sent  with  each,  and  wo  guar¬ 
antee  perfect  satisfaction  if  our  instructions 
are  followed. 

“FARM  AND  HOME”  is  published  semi¬ 
monthly.  Regular  subscription  price  50  cents  a 
year.  It  is  now  in  its  eighteenth  year,  and  is 
the  brightest  farm  and  family  paper  published. 
A  year’s  numbers  make  a  volume  of  over  500 
pages  filled  with  the  latest  and  most  reliable 
information  that  experience  can  supply.  It  cov¬ 
ers  every  branch  of  outdoor  and  indoor  work. 

The  above  offer  is  an  evidence  of  its  interest 
in  floriculture. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  opened  brisk  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  week.  There  were  free  export  orders, 
and  trading  was  brisk.  Continental  countries 
were  free  buyers  of  wheat.  Later  in  the  week, 
after  fluctuating  considerably,  the  market  be¬ 
came  firmer,  offerings  were  lighter,  and  exporters 
were  buying  freely  of  the  whole  list  of  grains.  At 
the  end  of  the  week,  the  markets  were  weaker,  the 
Easter  holidays  on  the  other  side  being  given 
as  the  cause.  In  Chicago,  cash  quotations  were 
as  follows:  No.  3  Spring  wheat,  91  to  98  cents; 
No.  2  red,  $1.02%  to  $1.03% ;  No.  2  corn,  29*4  cents; 
No.  2  yellow  corn,  29  cents;  No. -2 oats,  25%  cents; 
No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  2914  cents;  No.  3  white,  f.  o. 
b.,  27%  to  29  cents;  No.  2  barley,  30  to  45  cents. 
Portland,  Ore.,  reports  1,763,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  84,000  barrels  of  flour  shipped  from  there  in 
March  to  Europe  and  Africa,  to  which  add  San 
Francisco,  making  2,242,000,  valued  at  $1,666,000, 
the  largest  month  but  one  on  record.  One  boat 
from  here  for  Havana  took  15,000  bags  of  corn. 
The  situation  in  beans  is  slightly  improved. 

The  butter  market  has  developed  considerable 
strength  here  during  the  week,  and  prices  have 
been  materially  advanced.  Supplies  have  been 
good,  though  not  excessive,  and  demands  have 
been  pretty  well  supplied.  The  recent  arrivals 
have  not  shown  any  improvement  in  quality,  but 
buyers  are  not  so  particular  about  quality  on  a 
rising  market  as  on  a  falling  one.  Cheese  shows 
no  change  in  prices,  but  it  is  reported  that  stocks 
are  pretty  low,  especially  of  small  full  cream, 
and  the  demand  is  good  for  the  home  trade. 
Foreign  advices  show  little  to  encourage  export¬ 
ers.  Reports  from  other  leading  markets  are  as 
follows:  Baltimore.— Butter  firm  and  unchanged. 
Cheese  steady  and  unchanged.  Boston. — Butter- 
quiet;  northern,  21%  to  22  cents;  western,  21  to 
21*4  cents;  imitation,  15  to  16  cents;  ladles,  14  to 
15  cents.  Cheese  firm;  northern,  8  to  8*4  cents; 
western,  8  cents.  Chicago. — Creameries,  15  to  21 
cents;  dairies,  11  to  18  cents.  Cheese  quiet  at  8 
to  8%  cents.  Cincinnati. — Butter  and  cheese 
steady.  Philadelphia. — Butter  firm;  fancy  west¬ 
ern  creamery,  22  cents;  do.  prints,  23  cents. 
Cheese  steady.  St.  Louis. — Butter  firm  ;  cream¬ 
ery,  16  to  21  cents;  dairy,  10  to  15  cents. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  excessive, 
and  there  are  considerable  accumulations,  as 
the  demand  has  been  light.  Quotations  are  ex¬ 
treme,  and  much  of  the  stock  on  hand  is  likely 
to  go  at  lower  prices.  Supplies  of  dressed  poul¬ 
try  are  not  so  heavy,  but  the  market  is  weak  for 
fowls,  ducks  and  geese.  Choice  broilers  are  in 
good  demand  at  full  prices.  The  quality  of  the 
turkeys  on  hand  is  mostly  poor.  Receipts  of 
eggs  continue  excessive,  largely  from  the  West 
and  South,  but  as  many  are  going  into  cold  stor¬ 
age,  the  market  has  kept  in  pretty  good  shape  at 
slightly  lower  prices.  Goose  eggs  have  made 
their  appearance,  but  they  are  scarce,  and  the 
market  firm.  From  other  cities  come  reports 
like  these:  Baltimore.— Eggs  firm  and  unchanged. 
Chicago. —Eggs  firm;  fresh,  9%  cents.  Cincin¬ 
nati. — Eggs  active  at  8  cents.  Philadelphia.— 
Eggs  firm  ;  fresh  nearby  and  western,  10%  cents; 
fresh  southern,  10  cents.  St.  Louis. — Eggs  firm 
at  8%  cents. 

The  demand  for  potatoes  continues  good,  and 
the  market  is  in  good  shape  under  moderate  re¬ 
ceipts.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  such  as 
will  do  for  seed,  and  these  bring  good  prices. 
Old  onions  are  plentiful  and  working  out  slowly. 
There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  celery  from  Florida 
and  California.  There  is  a  large  accumulation 
of  southern  cabbages.  Most  other  vegetables  are 
doing  well  if  of  good  quality,  and  bringing  good 
prices,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poor  stuff. 
There  is  a  firm  market  for  asparagus. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  April  9,  1898 
NEW  BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  22  ®  — 

Western,  firsts .  21  @  21% 

Western,  seconds .  19%@  2u% 

Western,  thirds .  17  ®  18 

State,  finest .  21%@  22 

State,  firsts .  2U%@  21 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  17  @  20 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  20  @  20% 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  19%@  19 

Welsh  tubs,  finest .  19 %@  20 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  17  @  17% 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras .  18%@  19 

Firsts .  16%@  17% 

Seconds .  15  @  — 

Western  factory,  extras .  16  @  — 

Firsts  .  15  @  15% 

Seconds .  14  @  14% 

Lower  grades .  13  @  13% 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  14  @  14% 

Poor  to  prime .  12  @  13% 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  West’n,  summer  make,  finest  17  @  18 

Summer  make,  common  to  prime _  14  @  16 

State  dairy,  tubs  or  firkins,  finest .  16%@  17% 

Tubs  or  firkins,  good  to  prime .  15  ®  16 

Tubs  or  firkins,  poor  to  fair .  13  @  14% 

Western  factory .  12%@  14% 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Sept .  8  @  — 

Large,  fair  to  good .  7%@  7% 

Large,  common .  6  ®  6% 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September _  8%@  8% 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September .  8%@  8% 

Small,  choice .  7%@  8 

Small,  common  to  good  .  6  @  7 

State,  Light  skims,  choice .  6  @  6% 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6  @  — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4%@  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3%@  4 

Full  skims .  2  ©  3 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  11  @  11% 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  10  @  10% 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  10  @  — 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  9%@  — 

Tenn..  Va.  and  N.  C..  fresh  gathered .  9%@  9% 

Southern,  ordinary  to  fair .  9  @  9% 

Duck,  Baltimore,  per  doz .  22  @  — 

Virginia,  per  doz .  18  @  19 

Othern  Southern,  per  doz .  14  @  17 

Goose,  per  doz .  65  ®  — 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex.  fancy..  8%@  9% 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  8$£@  8% 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  8  ®  8% 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  4  @  7% 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters .  3%@  4% 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  quarters .  2%@  3 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb...  2%@  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  3%@  4 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2%@  2% 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  14  ®  15 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @  4% 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897.  per  lb .  10  ®  11 

Sun-dried,  per  ib .  8  @  9 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb .  6  ®  7 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Greening,  extra  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  U0@4  50 

Greening,  fair  to  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl. ...2  50@3  00 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50<«2  50 

Cranberries,  Jersey,  per  crate . 3  00@3  50 

Oranges,  California  Navels,  per  box . 2  00@2  75 

Seedlings,  per  box . 1  50@2  00 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  good  to  choice,  perquart.  15®  20 

I’oor  to  fair,  per  quart .  12®  14 

Charleston,  fair  to  choice,  per  quart _  12®  22 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


Nor.  West.  Southern  and 
No.  I  Quality.  and  Eastern.  Southwestern 

Black  bear . 20  00  @  30  00  15  00  @  20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings..  5  00  ®  10  00  3  00  @  8  00 

Otter .  6  00  ®  8  00  6  00  @  700 

Beaver,  large .  6  00  @  7  00  5  00  @  6  00 

Medium .  4  00  ®  5  00  3  00  @  4  00 

Small .  2  00  @  3  00  l  50  ®  2  50 

Silver  Fox . 25  00  @125  00  —  @  — 

Cross  Fox .  5  00  ®  10  (K)  —  @  — 

Red  Fox .  1  50  ®  t  60  1  20  ®  1  30 

Gray  Fox .  60  @  70  50  @  (31 

Wolf,  prairie .  75  @  90  50  ®  60 

Timber .  2  50  @  3  00  1  50  ®  2  00 

Wolverine .  6  00  ®  6  00  —  @  — 

Lynx .  2  00  @  3  00  —  @  — 

WlldCat .  45  @  60  30  @  40 

House  Cat.  black. .. .  25  @  30  20  @  25 

Colored  .  8  @  10  7@  8 

Marten,  dark .  5  00  @  8  00  —  @  — 

Pale . 2  00  @  3  00  —  @  — 

Skunk,  black .  1  00  @  —  85  @  90 

Half-striped .  60  @  65  55  @  60 

Striped .  30  @  35  25  @  30 

White .  16  @  —  10  @  15 

Raccoon .  75  @  85  55  @  65 

Onossum,  large .  18  @  20  16  @  18 

Medium .  10  @  —  8  @  10 

Small .  5@  —  4@  5 

Trash  or  summer  Worthless. 

Mink .  1  25  ®  1  60  85  @  1  25 

Muskrat,  fall .  10  @  11  9  @  10 

Winter .  13  @  14  12  ®  13 

Kits .  4  @  5  3  @  — 

Spring .  16  @17  16  @  16 

Grain. 

Wheat . 103  @111 

Corn .  34  %@  36 

Buckwheat .  43%@  48% 

Oats .  30%@  38 

Rye .  55  @  59 

Barley  malting .  45  @  53 

Feeding .  33  @  44 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  75 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  55 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  35 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

Salt,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  40 

Other  grades,  per  100  lbs . 25  (a  30 

Oats,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  35 


HONEY. 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4  @  4% 

California,  comb,  per  Ib .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4%@  5% 

Southern,  in  bulk,  pet  gallon .  50  @  52% 

HOPS. 


New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  16  @  17 

Prime .  14  @  15 

Low  to  medium .  10  @  13 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  7  @  8 

Prime .  5  @  6 

Low  to  medium .  3%@  4% 

Olds .  1%@  3% 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897.  choice .  16  @  17 

Prime .  14  @  15 

Low  to  medium .  8  @  13 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  7  @  8 

Prime .  5  @  0 

Low  to  medium .  3%@  4% 

Olds .  1%@  3% 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897  .  33  @  40 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cauliflowers,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  75@2  00 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00@1  25 

Seconds,  per  doz .  60@  76 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  30®  60 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  15@  25 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  00@1  00 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  20@  50 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches- . 1  00@2  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 3  50@4  00 


MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  8%@  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @  6% 

Small,  per  Ib .  3%@  5 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 5  00  @5  50 

Poor  to  good,  each . . 2  50  @4  50 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6%@  6% 

Medium,  per  lb .  5%@  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Rough,  per  lb .  2%@  3% 

•  NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4  @  4% 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  3% 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  3%@  3% 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2%@  2 •% 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3  @  3% 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2  @  2% 

ltickorynuts.  new,  bushel  50  lbs . 1  50  @2  00 

Bullnuts,  Western,  new,  per  bushel .  50  @  75 

Pecans,  round  lots,  ungraded,  per  lb .  3  @  3% 

Polished,  as  to  size .  4  @  6 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys.  Western,  straight  hens,  per  lb.  11  @  12 

Western,  straight  toms,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Broilers,  Phil..  3  to  3%  lbs  to  pair,  per  Ib.  35  @  40 

Phil.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  25  @  30 

Chickens,  Phila.,  5  to  6  lbs  to  pair  .  .  18  @  20 

Fowls,  state  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. . .  10%@  11 

Western,  prime,  per  lb  .  11  @  — 

Western,  heavy  to  medium,  per  lb...  9%@  10% 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Phila.,  medium  sizes .  14  @  15 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  11  @  12 

Western,  fancy,  large .  14  @  15 

Western,  medium  sizes .  12%@  13% 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 


For  Allaying  Hoarseness  and  Irritation  of 
the  Throat,  “Brown's  Bronchial  Troches ”  are 
wonderfully  effective.  Avoid  imitations. — Adv. 


NATIONAL  LAND  ROLLER. 

For  information  about 
the  best  Land  Roller. 
Dorse-power,  Thresher, 
Clover-huller,  Fanning- 
mill.  Feed-mill.  Rye 
Thresher  and  Binder, 
Saw-machine  (circular  and  drag).  Dog-power.  Steam- 
engine,  Ensilage  and  fodder-cutter.  Round-silo, 
Address,  CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 
BIW  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Geese,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  6%@  7 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @2  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Chickens,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  per  Ib .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  fattened,  per  pair .  80  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  50  ®  60 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair .  87  @1  12 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 6  50®8  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  50 

Southern,  second  crop,  per  bbl . 3  C0@7  00 

Maine.  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 8  00@3  25 

Rose,  per  sack . 3  00@3  25 

Hebron,  per  sack . 2  40@2  50 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  0O@2  50 

Per  sack . 2  00@2  37 

State  and  Vesterm.per  180  lbs .  2  00@2  62 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  00@2  45 

State,  Jersey  or  Western,  poor  to  good . 1  00@1  75 

Sweets.  Vineland  and  vicinity,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  00 

Other  Jersey,  per  p.  h.  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . . 2  76@3  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, colossal,  per  doz  bunches....!  50  @5  50 

Prime,  perdoz  bunches . 3  00  @4  00 

Culls,  perdoz  bunches . 1  50  @2  50 

Beets,  locai,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Florida,  per  bushel  crate .  75  @  — 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 2  50  @4  00 

Celery,  State  and  Western,  per  doz .  5  @  50 

Florida,  per  doz .  5  @  65 

California .  10  @  75 

Cabbages,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 . 2  50  @4  09 

State,  per  100 .  2  00  @2  50 

Charleston  and  N.  C  ,  per  bbl  crate.  1  00  @1  25 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 100  @  — 

Egg  plant,  Fla,,  per  barrel . 4  00  @8  00 

Per  orange  box . 3  00  @3  50 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  50 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket . 1  cO  @1  25 

North  Carolina,  per  bbl . 2  50  @6  00 

Norfolk,  per  bushel  basket . 100  @125 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  75 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Florida:  white,  per  bushel  crate .  75  @  — 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  60  @  76 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Okra,  Havana,  per  carrier . 2  50  @3  00 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bag .  50  @1  50 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  50 

Orange  County,  white,  per  bag . 1  00  @2  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  00  @8  00 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  75  @1  75 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl..  75  @1  50 

State  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl .  50  @150 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  76 

Unwashed  and  ungraded,  per  bbl _ 1  00  @1  12 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 2  50  @5  00 

Baltimore,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Radishes.  Norfolk,  per  basket .  50  @1  00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 1  00  @3  50 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  0'4  @4  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  40  @  60 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  26 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,529  cans  of  milk, 
152  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  446  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2%  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper. 


How's  Your  S 

Spring. 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
very  best  thing  of  the  lrind  made. 

_ _  Use  Sykes  “ Old  Style” 

It  Is  made  In  a  var-  IRON  ROOFING . 

lety  of  stylesMs  easily  put  on  and  Is  Iongllved  and 

handsome.  Falling  sparkscan’t  fire  it,  hail  can’t  break 
it  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  It  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  25  years  are  good  vet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  lli. 


rni  I  |TC  VEGETABLES, 
■  l\  U  I  O  PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-load  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  St,,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


CASTLETON-ON-HUDSON. 

Gentleman’s  beautiful  residence;  fine  view  of  river 
and  mountains;  house  finished  in  harowood;  hot 
water  heat;  gas;  all  latest  improvement  and  appoint¬ 
ments;  four  acres  shade;  fruit.  Choice  section.  A 
charming  all-year  home.  For  sale  at  a  sacrifice— 
$9,000  only.  E.  L.  PALMER.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Weak  Lungs 

Recent  Progress  of  Medical  Science. 

Extract  from  Or.  Robert  Hunter's  lectures  on  the 
lungs  have  been  pub.ished  from  time  to  time  in  this 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  people  of  the 
real  nature  of  lung  diseases  and  the  discovery  of  a 
successful  treatment  of  the  lungs  by  Antiseptic 
Medicated  Air  Inhalations.  No  truth  of  medical 
science  has  been  more  conclusively  proven  and  estab¬ 
lished  than  that  Bronchitis.  Asthma  and  Catarrh  of 
the  Lungs  have  been  and  are  being  radically  cured 
by  this  treatment,  while  even  Consumption,  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  lung  complaints,  is  arrested  and  en¬ 
tirely  eradicated  by  Dr.  Hunter’s  most  recently  dis¬ 
covered  germicides,  which  kill  and  expel  from  the 
lungs  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  From  ail  parts  of 
the  Union  come  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
patients  whose  lives  have  been  saved  by  Dr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Mendenhall,  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York 
City,  says  :  “  I  took  the  grippe.  It  was  neglected  and 
resulted  in  pneumonia,  which  left  my  lungs  in  a 
wretched  condition.  I  was  treated  by  five  physicians 
without  any  benefit.  I  was  away  from  business  a 
year  and  four  months,  coughed  and  expectorated 
quantities  of  matter.  I  could  not  walk  a  block  with¬ 
out  complete  exhaustion  when  Dr.  Hunter  took 
charge  of  me.  I  am  as  stout  and  wel  I  as  ever  to-day, 
and  ascribe  it  all  to  Dr.  Hunter’s  skill  and  the  heal¬ 
ing,  life-saving  power  of  iiis  antiseptic  inhalations.” 

Any  subscriber  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  who 
is  interested,  can  obtain  this  book  free  by  addressing 
Dr.  Hunter  at  117  West  45th  St.,  New  York. — Adv. 
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Permanently  cured  by  using  I)R.  WHITeTi  ALL'S  lUTEUllATIC  CUKE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIA1INE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 


YOU  GET  LOTS  OF  FUN 


Out  of  a  camera.  You  can  soon  learn  to  take  pictures  of  your  friends  or  family, 
of  animals  or  scenes  from  nature.  You  can  get  the  camera 
now  for  a  little  work.  It  need  not  cost  you  a  cent. 


THE  CRESCENT. — Adapted  fordry  plates  or  films.  \  THE  PEEK-A-BOO.— Fitted  with  the  highest  grade 
Equipped  with  an  achromatic  lens  ground  from  the  ^  Achromatic  Lens.  Holds  three  double  Plate  Hold- 
finest  imported  glass.  Takes  a  picture  3x3.  Is  adapted  ( ers.  Makes  pictures  3%x4%.  Adapted  to  Instan- 
for  instantaneous  or  time  exposure.  We  will  send  v  taneous,  Time  or  Flash-Light  Work.  We  will  send 
you  this  camera  for  $2,  or  for  a  club  of  six  new  or  old  you  this  camera  for  $3.50  or  for  a  elub  of  eight  new 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1  each.  (  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

Five  Dollars  for  the  Best  Picture. 

July  1,  we  will  give  a  prize  of  $5  for  the  best  picture  made  from  one  of  these 
cameras.  The  camera  must  be  procured  of  us  as  above,  and  the  picture  must  be 
taken  by  an  amateur  who  has  had  no  previous  experience  with  a  camera.  The 
prize  picture  will  be  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Any  other  pictures  offered  in  com¬ 
petition  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates,  if  we  can  use  them.  The  prize  picture 
that  won  the  §5  April  1,  went  to  Clayton  D.  Utter,  of  Wisconsin.  It  will  he 
printed  shortly.  Get  to  work  now,  and  see  what  you  can  do  by  July  1.  $5  will 

come  handy  to  celebrate  the  Fourth. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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$100  FOR  TWO  WEEKS. 

Only  about  two  weeks  now  remain  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  our  subscription  work 
for  this  season.  We  want  once  more  to 
say  that  $100  will  be  divided  May  1 
among  those  club  raisers  who  send  five 
or  more  yearly  subscriptions  by  that 
date.  This  now  promises  to  give  club 
raisers  the  best  reward  for  their  wTork 
that  has  been  given  during  this  subscrip¬ 
tion  season,  since  August  15  last.  The 
clubs  are  small  and  few  of  them.  We 
want  some  clubs  of  five  by  May  1.  If 
you  get  more  than  five,  the  proportion 
of  the  $100  to  you  will  be’ greater.  Every 
name  will  increase  it.  This  will  be  in 
addition  to  commissions,  etc.  Can’t  you 
hunt  up  five  neighbors  who  want  Tiik 
R.  N.-Y.  ?  The  time  is  now  short.  Act 
quickly  ! 

Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


SUGAR-BEET  CULTURE. 

At  a  farmers'  institute  held  at  Sidney,  N.  Y., 
special  attention  was  given  to  the  beet-sugar  in¬ 
dustry.  The  new  beet-sugar  factory  at  Bingham¬ 
ton  has  made  a  market  for  sugar  beets  for  farm¬ 
ers  in  that  vicinity.  Mr.  J.  E.  Rogers,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  growing  sugar  beets,  thought  this 
new  industry  opened  a  wide  door  to  .a  profitable 
business  to  a  large  number  of  American  farm¬ 
ers.  He  said,  “  We  pay,other  countries  $100,000,000 
for  sugar  every  year.  We  make  in  this  country 
only  six  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed,  so  there 
is  no  doubt  in  regard  to  a  home  market.  There 
are  now  in  this  country  eight  beet-sugar  factor¬ 
ies,  and  several  more  will  be  built  this  year.  To 
encourage  the  industry,  Germany  pays  a  bounty 
on  all  the  sugar  exported,  and  charges  duty  on 
all  imported.  This  country  should  encourage 
the  home  production  of  sugar  in  the  same  or 
other  ways.  One  reason  why  the  outlook  is  now 
more  hopeful,  is  that  we  have  a  better  sugar  beet 
than  we  ever  had,  and  this  has  been  brought 
about  by  several  years  of  careful  selection. 
Last  year,  I  bought  70  pounds  of  best  seed,  and 
distributed  it  among  the  farmers  on  the  terms 
that  each  one  should  send  me  two  beets,  as  a 
sample  of  his  crop;  40  of  these  samples  were  sent 
to  Cornell  University  for  analysis.  The  average 
analysis  was  16  87-100  per  cent  sugar.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  the  per  cent  of  sugar  in  these  beets  is  only 
abo.it  14  per  cent.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
we  can  grow  sugar  beets  as  well  as  the  Germans 
and  grow  more  sugar  in  them.  The  sugar-beet 
growers  of  California  can  grow  beets  cheaper 
than  we  can,  but  their  beets  contain  only  about 

14  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  climate  and  soil  that 
produce  thesuperior  fruit  of  New  York  State,  are 
adapted  to  growing  beets  with  more  sugar  in  them 
than  the  western  beets. 

“The  prices  paid  for  beets  range  from  $4  to  $6.50 
per  ton.  From  15  to  20  tons  can  be  grown  on  an 
acre.  Average  land  free  from  stones,  will  produce 

15  tons  per  acre,  worth  $75.  What  does  it  cost  to 
grow  an  acre  of  beets?  Smiths  &.  Powell  told 
me  that  they  can  grow  an  acre  of  beets  for  $25. 
A  market  gardener  at  Binghamton  says  that  he 
can  grow  an  acre  for  $30,  but  I  do  not  assume 
that  farmers  without  experience  can  grow  an 
acre  of  beets  for  less  than  $40;  $75  after  paying 
$40  for  labor  and  seed,  leaves  $35  for  the  use  of 
the  land.  My  advice  is  not  to  put  all  your  eggs 
in  one  basket;  do  not  grow  all  beets,  or  potatoes, 
or  give  all  your  time  to  the  dairy.  Try  an  acre 
of  beets;  give  them  good  culture,  charge  the  crop 
with  all  the  expense  of  growing— labor,  tools,  use 
of  land,  and  fertilizers — and  compare  the  profits 
with  your  other  crops.” 

Mr.  Eastman  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  beet 
tops  for  feeding  cattle.  They  make  excellent 
food  for  cows,  and  when  utilized  in  this  way,  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  growing  the  crop.  The  culture 
of  sugar  beets  improves  the  soil,  so  that  the  next 
crop  will  be  a  better  one.  The  more  the  beets 
are  cultivated,  the  more  saccharine  matter  they 
will  contain.  Beets  will  soon  be  paid  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  per  cent  of  sugar  they  contain. 

In  answer  to  questions  asked  by  the  farmers, 
Mr.  Regers  gave  the  following  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  for  growing  sugar  beets;  “Beet  lands  are 
not  confined  to  the  valleys  or  river  flats;  dry  land 
that  is  free  from  stones,  that  can  be  tilled  to  a 
depth  of  12  to  15  inches,  will  grow  beets  rich  in 
sugar.  Deep  plowing  is  essential.  The  soil 
should  be  made  friable  to  a  depth  of  12  inches. 
This  should  be  done,  not  by  plowing  the  subsoil 
to  the  surface,  but  by  following  the  plow  with  a 
subsoil  plow  that  loosens  the  subsoil,  but  does 
not  bring  it  to  the  top.  The  next  thing  to  do  is 
thoroughly  to  pulverize  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  sev¬ 
eral  inches,  and  thus  prepare  a  good  seedbed. 
It  is  better  to  plow  the  ground  early  in  the  Spring, 
then  harrow  it,  and  let  it  lie  until  the  weeds  start 
to  grow,  then  just  before  sowing  the  seed,  har¬ 
row  again,  and  so  destroy  the  first  crop  of  weeds. 

“  If  the  land  is  fairly  rich,  400  to  600  pounds  of 
high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre  will  produce  a 
good  crop  of  beets.  This  should  be  sown  broad¬ 
cast  and  harrowed  in.  It  has  not  been  found 
profitable  to  transplant  beets,  when  seed  can  be 
bought  for  12>4  cents  per  pound.  The  seed  is 
sown  with  a  seed  drill  at  the  rate  of  14  pounds 
per  acre,  three-fourths  to  one  inch  deep.  The 
rows  should  be  from  18  to  20  inches  apart,  and 
straight,  that  they  may  be  more  easily  cultivated. 
When  the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  with  a 


sharp  hoe,  cut  out  the  plants  so  that  they  will 
stand  six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
next  process  is  thinning.  We  have  now  two  or 
three  plants  in  a  hill.  The  work  of  thinning,  so 
as  to  leave  only  one  plant  in  a  hill,  must  be  done 
by  hand.  Take  hold  of  the  best  plant  and  hold  it 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other,  pull  up  the 
remaining  plants.  This  is  the  only  slow  and 
expensive  work  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets. 
After  the  thinning  is  done,  the  weeder  may  be 
used  to  advantage,  and  if  the  field  is  reasonably 
free  from  weed  seeds,  it  will  not  require  much 
hand  weeding  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  The  cul¬ 
tivator  should  be  used  often,  and  with  care,  so 
as  to  keep  the  row  clear  of  weeds  as  near  the 
plants  as  possible.  They  should  be  cultivated  as 
often  as  once  in  seven  to  ten  days,  and  if  weeds 
appear,  they  must  be  kept  down  until  the  beet 
plants  possess  the  ground.  Cultivation  and 
weeding  are  usually  finished  by  July  1,  and  the 
crop  will  require  but  little  more  attention  until 
harvesting  time,  when  the  beets  maybe  plowed 
out  with  an  ordinary  reversible  plow.  Fortopping 
the  beets  to  prepare  them  for  the  factory,  we 
have  at  present  no  machinery,  and  the  work 
must  be  done  by  hand.  The  tops  should  be  cut 
off  at  the  base  of  the  lower  leaves.  The  tops  may 
be  fed  to  cattle,  or  left  on  the  ground  for  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  A  large  amount  of  the  plant  food  taken 
from  the  soil  by  the  beets  is  contained  in  the  tops 
and  crowns;  if  these  be  returned  to  the  soil,  we 
have  put  back  more  than  one-half  the  fertility 
which  the  plant  has  taken  from  the  land.” 

The  discussion  which  followed  showed  that 
much  interest  is  taken  in  the  sugar-beet  indus¬ 
try,  and  that  many  farmers  would  begin  growing 
them  this  year.  _  w.  h.  j. 

SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Pkof.  W.  J.  Gkeen,  in  Bulletin  85  of  the  Ohio 
Station  (Wooster),  gives  some  interesting  notes 
regarding  the  culture  of  strawberries.  He  says 
that  he  thinks  the  method  of  planting  described 
in  this  Bulletin  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  offered 
for  Fall  planting.  Old  strawberry  growers,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  bed  in  December,  thought  that  it 
must  have  been  planted  in  the  Spring.  Water  is 
essential  in  his  method  in  order  to  get  the  plants 
well  started.  He  says  that  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  and  other  plans  of  Fall  jdant- 
ing  is  in  spacing  the  plants.  By  other  methods, 
the  plants  are  usually  set  in  single  rows,  but  he 
has  found  that  they  will  do  as  well  in  triple  as 
in  single  rows;  that  is,  the  berries  will  be  as 
large,  and  more  of  them.  If,  by  close  planting, 
we  can  get  more  fruit  without  reducing  the  size, 
there  is  a  gain.  He  leaves  pathways  between 
the  matted  rows  of  only  18  inches,  so  that  the 
ground  is  about  half  covered  with  plants,  or 
about  the  same  as  in  Spring-set  beds  of  matted 
rows.  He  believes  this  to  be  the  plan  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  crop  of  large  berries. 

In  Bulletin  No.  49  of  the  Arkansas  Experiment 
Station  (Fayetteville),  Prof.  J.  T.  Stinson  gives  a 
preliminary  report  on  certain  Arkansas  seedling 
apples.  In  1893,  an  investigation  was  begun  of 
varieties  of  apples  claimed  to  be  Arkansas  seed¬ 
lings.  This  investigation  started  at  the  World’s 
Fair  exhibit,  and  has  been  continued  in  orchards 
throughout  western  Arkansas.  The  State  is 
noted  for  the  fine  seedling  apples  it  produces, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  new  varieties 
are  being  brought  into  notice  every  year.  The 
enterprising  nursery  firms  have  secured  stock  of 
some  of  these  varieties,  and  are  selling  them  un¬ 
der  different  names  than  those  by  which  they  are 
known  by  the  State.  In  order  to  avoid  this  con¬ 
fusion,  Prof.  Stinson  makes  this  report  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  that  these  fine  apples  may  be  properly 
named  and  identified  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  care  to  try  them.  A  picture  of  the  original 
Mammoth  Black  Twig  tree  is  given  in  the  bulle¬ 
tin,  and  Prof.  Stinson  says  that  this  variety  is, 
probably,  a  seedling  of  Winesap.  Other  varie¬ 


ties,  such  as  Paragon,  Arkansas  Black,  Arkan¬ 
sas  Belle,  Ashton,  Beech,  Collins,  High  Fill, 
Holt’s  Seedling,  Oliver,  Ozone  and  Black  Ben 
Davis,  are  given.  It  is  remarkable  how-  many  of 
these  superior  apples  are  knowu  to  be  seedlings 
of  Ben  Davis.  Certainly  that  vigorous  old  variety 
is  likely  to  leave  behind  it  children  that  will  rise 
up  and  call  it  blessed.  All  pomologists,  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  in  the  West,  will  want  to  read  Prof. 
Stinson’s  bulletin. 

Farmers  in  northern  New  England  and  New 
York  State  will  be  interested  in  Bulletins  61  and  62 
of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  (Burlington). 
No.  61  discusses  hardy  apples  for  cold  climates. 
Prof.  Waugh  says  that  the  limit  of  successful 
apple  culture  has  been  moving  steadily  north¬ 
ward  ever  since  the  occupation  of  this  country. 
This  northward  progress  has  been  aided  by  the 
planting  of  crab  apples,  dwarf  apples,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Russian  varieties,  and  espe¬ 


cially  the  selection  of  native  hardy  seedlings 
and  the  adoption  of  better  orchard  practice.  It 
is  certainly  a  striking  thought  that  methods  of 
improving  culture  have  thus  conquered  frost, 
and  sent  this  health-giving  fruit  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  to  the  north.  The  story  as  told  in  this  bul¬ 
letin  is  exceedingly  interesting.  For  example, 
the  line  which  marks  the  present  limit  of  the 
Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  in  Vermont 
has  been  clearly  marked  out.  Bulletin  62,  also 
by  Prof.  Waugh,  discusses  home-grown  grapes 
in  Vermont.  In  that  cold  country,  the  vines  are 
usually  laid  down  and  covered  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  As  a  select  list  of  grapes  for  home  use  in 
Vermont,  Prof.  Waugh  gives  the  following:  Black 
— Moore’s  Early,  Worden;  Red— Moyer,  Brighton, 
Wyoming  Red;  White — Green  Mountain.  Those 
which  would  be  named  as  second  choice  would 
be:  Black — Concord,  Merrimac;  Red — Brilliant, 
Delaware,  Salem,  Vergennes;  White— Moore’s 
Diamond,  Niagara. 


LARGE  DISPERSION  SALE. 


Sizes 
up  to 
13%  ft 


Holstein-Friesian  Cattle. 
Standard  Bred  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 

TWELVE  SPANS  well-mated  Coach,  Driving  and  High-Stepping  Horses. 

SINGLE  DRIVERS.  CLYDESDALES  AND  PERCHERONS 

All  the  stock  of  “Lakeside”  Stock  Farm,  Smiths  Powell 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  be  sold  at  Public  Auction,  on  the 
State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  May  3  and  4, 
Peter  C.  Kellogg,  Auctioneer,  in  order  to  close  up  the 
Estate  of  the  late  W.  Brown  Smith. 


THE 


EMPIRE 

■t  Why  walk  when  you  can 

ride  without  increasing  the 
labor  of  your  team  ? 


WHEEL  HARROW 

WITH  RIDING  ATTACHMENT. 

ORIGINAL  AND  NEW. 


The  Riding  Attachment  is  practically  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Harrow  and  the  draught  direct 
from  the  evener.  It  overcomes  the  objections 
that  exist  in  other  Spring- 
Tooth  Harrows,  and  will  work 
In  trash,  stones  and  soils 
where  other  Harrows  fail. 

RUNS  EASILY. 
SIMPLE  AND  VERY  STRONG. 


THE  STANDARD 

HARROW  CO., 

General  Office  and  Works: 

UTICA,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 


- , 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


DUANE 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 


A  general  purpose  harrow,  but  pre-eminently  adapts 
to  the  preparation  of  sod  and  other  ground  FOJ 
CORN.  Has  no  pointed  teeth,  and  therefore  no  tendenc 
to  pull  up  sod  and  rubbish. 

“ Its  various  qualities  fit  it  for  an  easy,  rapid  and  efficier 
preparation  of  land,  and  in  cheaply  working  the  broad  field 
of  a  large  farm  into  as  fine  a  condition  as  a  garden.” 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

to  he  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  entirely  satisfactory 
Delivered  free  on  hoard  at  conveniently  located  distribul 
ing  points. 


H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.,  and  30  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago 


BEING  PREPARED  FROM  THE  CHOICEST  MATERIALS,  ALWAYS  PRODUCE  THE  LARGEST  POS¬ 
SIBLE  CROPS  OF  GRASS,  GRAIN,  FRUIT,  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  THE  SHORTEST  TIME. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
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How  Many  Hoes 


Would  it  take  to  work  20  acres  of  corn  in  a  day?  How  many  dollars  would  the  Hoeing  cost?  A  big  boy  and  a 
horse  can  weed  and  cultivate  20  acres  of  almost  any  crop  in  a  day  with  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Culti¬ 
vator.  The  greatest  labor — time— money  saving  farm  implement  of  the  century 

“I  consider  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator  a  God-send  to 
the  farmers.  This  year  I  cultivated  eighty  acres  of  land  in  corn,  peanuts,  soja 
beans  and  black  peas.  I  went  over  this  whole  crop  every  four  days,  thereby 
nipping  in  the  bud  all  the  grass  and  weeds  that  were  continually  starting,  and 


keeping  the  crop  in  excellent  growing  condition  all  the  time.  On  ray  peanut 
crop  alone  it  saved  its  cost  in  labor.  The  Success  Weeder  and  Cultivator  is  a 
labor  saver  and  a  yield  increaser.  It  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw  for  putting  in 
clover  seed.  I  find  many  uses  for  it,  and  do  not  think  a  farmer  can  work  to 
the  best  advantage  without  one.”  A.  h.  Mathews. 

Waverlv,  Va.,  1898. 


HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 

SB  WEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 


Beware  of 
Infringements. 


“  The  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator  does  its  work  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  is  the  most  perfect  agricultural  machine  I  ever  used.  I  raised 
six  acres  of  corn  last  year,  and  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  saved  me  more 
than  its  cost  in  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  alone.  Two  of  my  neighbors,  to 
whom  I  loaned  mine,  have  asked  me  to  order  weeders  for  them.  I  am  sure  I 
can  sell  a  good  many  of  them.  I  did  no  hand  hoeing  on  my  corn  last  season, 
and  my  neighbors  remarked  on  the  entire  absence  of  wTeeds  from  my  corn 
fields.  Hand  hoeing  is  the  hardest  and  most  expensive  part  of  cultivation.” 

c  OORSE 

West  Nokthfield,  Mass.,  January  11,  1898. 


is  the  only  weeder  made  with  flat  teeth— twice  as  flexible,  durable  and  effective  as  round  teeth. 
Liberal  inducements  to  farmers  and  others  to  sell  the  Success  Weeder. 

^  The  first  order  from  your  town  will  secure  special  price  and  agency. 

Write  for  full  information;  be  sure  to  give  name  of  county. 

D.  V.  HALLOCK  &  SON,  Box 305,  YORK,  RA. 


»u«Y TiORNT"-rc  Make  an  Early  Season 

MIXED  PAI IN  13  - — 


bv  using  our  ACRICULTURAU  DRAIN 


At  WHOMiSAIJi  PUIOES,  Delivered  FUF.E 
For  Houses,  Darns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Oran  Re  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  INGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  V 


TEAS™  coffees 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set.  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
pounds  60c.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  12c.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mail 
20  pounds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  THE  CHEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


WERUMELYl 


THRESHER... 


3  combines  the  apron  and  vibrator  prln-  t 
3  ciplo.  It  threshes  font  and  clean.  Is  so  g 
3  simple  that  it  lasts  and  needs  but  fete  g 
a  repairs.  It’s  the  most  modern  thing  in  5 
^  thresher  manufacture.  It’s  a  grain  saver  » 
^  for  the  farmer  and  a  money  maker  for  the  E 
a  thresherman.  Catalogue  of  the  Uumely  £ 
3  Line  of  threshing  machinery  sent  free. 

i  M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IMDm  f 
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1898  Farmers 

must  use  1898  farm 
implements,  to  be 
successful.  The 
most  profitable  tool 
they'cau  buy  Is  the 

HENCH 

IMPROVED  RIDINQ 
AND  WALKING 

CULTIVATOR 

Three  machines  In  one— planter,  fertilizer  and 
cultivator.  This  and  many  other  perfected, 
profitable  farm  machines  are  fully  described  in 

Ilcncli  »fc  Droingold’s  1898  Catalogue. 

Every  farmer  should  write  for  it— free. 

HENCH  &  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 


IP- “Every  nmn  of  experience  knows  that 
is  tile  drab  ed  may  be  worked  weeks 


.  land  that  is  tile  drairjed  may  j-r  ..  — — _ 

in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained.  We  make  oil  .^"d8  chVm nev 
Sftwor  Pine.  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  cnimney 
Tops,  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.  Write  for  wimt 
youvmnt.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON  76  Th ird  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


This  is  our 
New  No,  9 

The  simplest  mower  com- 
inensuratc  with  good 
work  and  durability. 


CHAIN  GEAR 


Cuts  5 
and  6  feet 


MOWER 


1  The  gearing  is  all  placed  behind  the 
axle.  Tins  allows  the  use  of  a  long  detach¬ 
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them,  and  are-better  if  six  months  old.  Young  trees 
can  be  budded  whenever  there  is  a  shoot  not  over 
inch  in  diameter,  near  the  top.  Another  very  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  to  bud  at  a  point  where  the  sap  can  all  be 
thrown  into  the  hud.  It  is  of  no  use  to  bud  on  outer 
limbs.  You  must  bud  at  a  point  near  the  trunk,  so 
all  the  sap  can  be  thrown  into  the  bud,  and  a  new 
trunk  be  formed. 

It  is  well  for  the  first  year  to  leave  some  lower  limbs 
to  take  up  the  extra  sap,  otherwise  the  bud  will  grow 
so  rapidly  as  to  be  brittle  and  snap  off.  The  bud 
should  be  tied  and  supported  in  some  way  for  the  first 
few  months,  or  the  winds  will  blow  it  out.  I  give  this 
support  by  leaving  a  portion  of  the  stock  (about  eight 
inches)  above  the  bud,  and  tying  the  bud  to  this. 
Remember,  then,  that  success  depends  upon  maturity 
in  the  bud,  and  also  upon  a  goodly  flow  of  sap  in  the 
stock.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  bud  has  reached 
a  degree  of  maturity,  and  the  sap  is  still  flowing  in 


ground.  He  uses  the  cleft  grafting  method,  and  his 
success  depends  entirely  upon  heavy  waxing.  He  uses 
great  balls  of  wax  around  each  graft.  He  uses  only 
the  terminal  buds  in  grafting,  and  inserts  them  in  the 
Spring  after  the  flow  of  sap  has  begun.  He  is  the  only 
one  I  ever  heard  of  who  made  a  success  of  grafting 
above  ground. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  pecan  above  will  apply 
also  to  the  hickory.  It  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  get 
good  buds  on  the  hickory.  In  order  to  do  so,  you  must 
cut  back  a  large  limb  on  the  tree  from  which  you  wish 
the  buds,  then  long  shoots  will  put  forth,  and  on  these 
long  shoots  will  be  found  numerous  fine  buds.  I 
wished  only  one  hickory  tree.  I  changed  a  pecan 
stock  into  a  hickory  tree  at  the  very  first  trial.  After 
the  buds  have  taken,  you  can  throw  the  sap  into  them 
at  once,  by  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  stock  about  six 
inehes  above  the  bud,  and  pinching  out  all  other  buds. 
Or  you  can  leave  the  bud  dormant  till  the  next  Spring, 

and  then  throw  the  sap  into 
it.  I  follow  both  of  these 
methods.  SAM.  H.  JAMES. 


As  a  rule,  the  conditions 
for  the  successful  raising 
of  one  variety  of  squash 
are  conditions  which  will 
raise  successfully  any  vari¬ 
ety,  the  only  difference 
being  that  some  require 
more  liberal  feeding  than 
do  others.  On  the  seacoast, 
the  squash  crop  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  one,  some  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  growing  from  50  to  100 
tons  annually.  With  plenty 
of  rich  manure  and  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  little  striped 
bug,  it  is  one  of  the  surest 
crops  we  plant.  Last  sea¬ 
son,  owing  to  both  cold  and 
drought,  was  a  hard  one  on 
all  vines ;  yet  one  of  my 
neighbors  housed  75  tons  of 
good  squashes.  The  more 
experience  a  man  has  in 
squash  raising  generally, 
the  more  liberally  he  ma¬ 
nures.  The  man  that  be¬ 
gins  with  five  cords  per  acre 
will  often  increase  to  from 
12  to  20  cords.  It  is,  also,  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 
If  five  cords  will  give  him 
five  tons  per  acre,  and  12  cords  nine  tons,  as  all  other 
outlay  is  equal,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
product  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  manure 
and  its  handling.  With  us,  $6  per  cord  will  amply 
cover  the  original  cost,  teaming  and  distributing  of 
each  cord  of  manure.  Then  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  five  cords  and  twelve  is  $42,  and  the  difference 
between  the  average  crops  with  each  is  four  tons,  which, 
at  $18,  about  the  average  price  of  Winter  squashes,  is 
$72,  making  a  difference  in  the  farmer’s  favor  of  $30 
on  an  investment  of  $42 — or  about  70  per  cent  on  an 
eight-months  investment — which  would  be  over  87  per 
cent  per  annum.  In  addition,  the  farmer  has  the  chances 
decidedly  in  his  favor,  for  an  advance  in  prices  later  in 
the  season,  and  with  shrinkage  from  rotting  deducted, 
will  certainly  add  enough  to  make  in  all  considerably 
over  100  per  cent  on  the  original  investment. 

Another  fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  a  large 
proportion  of  all  manure  is  carried  over  to  the  benefit 
of  succeeding  crops.  The  heavy  manuring  (I  would 


SUCCESSFUL  GRAFTING  OF  HICKORY  AND  PECAN.  Fig.  133. 


the  stock,  and  then  is  the  time  to  get  in  the  work. 
That  time  here  in  Louisiana  is  August  and  the  early 
half  of  September  ;  it  will  vary  in  each  locality,  and 
each  must  learn  for  himself.  It  is  utterly  useless  to 
try  to  bud  before  the  bud  has  reached  a  stage  of 
maturity,  and  at  the  same  time,  you  must  have  a  good 
flow  of  sap  both  in  scion  and  in  stock.  Where  the 
shoots  have  made  a  very  vigorous  growth,  the  sap 
flows  much  later  than  in  those  where  the  growth  is 
slow.  I  have  given  the  general  principles  underlying 
this  matter,  but  each  must  study  the  matter  for  him¬ 
self,  and  success  depends  entirely  upon  the  exactness 
with  which  he  does  his  work. 

Grafting  the  pecan  is  even  more  difficult  than  bud¬ 
ding.  Mr.  Van  Deman’s  plan  of  grafting  under  ground, 
and  piling  soil  up  around  the  graft  will  work,  but  it 
takes  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  the  graft  being 
knocked  out  in  working  the  trees,  and  is  not  nearly  so 
handy  as  budding.  Emile  Bourgeois,  of  Louisiana, 
has  made  a  great  success  in  grafting  the  pecan  above 


PROPAGATION  OF  THE  PECAN  AND  HICKORY. 


HOW  THE  BUDDING  18  DONE. 

Mr.  James  Explains  His  Method. 

As  is  generally  known  to  horticulturists,  the  pecan 
and  hickory  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  trees  to  propa¬ 
gate  ;  yet,  after  two  years  of  constant  practice,  I  am 
now  able  to  change  any  tree  I  wish  with  certainty  and 
ease.  Benj.  Buckman,  of  Illinois,  has  written  me 
that  he  thinks  it  is  our  climate  here  in  the  South  that 
enables  us  to  propagate  these  trees  successfully,  since 
he  has  failed  at  the  North,  after  years  of  experience 
in  horticulture.  I  do  not  think  it  is  our  climate,  but 
a  full  understanding  of  the  nature  of  this  family,  that 
has  caused  five  men  in  the  South  to  propagate  the 
pecan  and  hickory  with  great  success,  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  find  much  difficulty  in  doing  so.  I  spent 
six  months  in  changing  my  first  tree,  while  an  expert 
in  this  business  informed  me  that  he  had  spent  six 
years  before  he  was  success¬ 
ful.  We  can  both  change 
20  trees  a  day  now,  and  at¬ 
tend  to  our  regular  work 
besides. 

Any  tree  can  be  changed 
from  the  age  of  two  years 
up  to  25  years  ;  the  younger 
the  tree,  the  easier  it  is 
changed.  A  pecan  can  be 
changed  into  a  hickory  or 
a  hickory  into  a  pecan. 

Where  the  tree  is  large,  it 
must  be  topped  just  above 
the  lower  branches  in  order 
to  get  young,  vigorous 
shoots  to  bud  on.  The  an¬ 
nular  method  is  used  in 
budding,  that  is  the  bark 
is  taken  off  clear  around 
the  scion  that  has  the  bud, 
and  inserted  on  the  stock 
just  as  it  stood  on  the  scion. 

It  does  not  matter  if  it  does 
not  reach  entirely  around 
the  stock,  as  will  always 
be  the  case  where  the  stock 
is  larger  than  the  scion  ; 
but  enough  of  the  stock’s 
own  bark  should  be  left  in 
this  case,  to  complete  the 
circuit.  This  will  be  better 
understood  from  Fig.  133, 
where  an  illustration  of  a 
dormant  bud  is  given,  in¬ 
serted  just  as  it  should  be. 

There  are  three  essentials 
to  the  successful  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  pecan  and  hickory,  and  the  reader  who 
hopes  to  practice  it  successfully  must  learn  them  well 
on  the  start.  If  either  be  lacking,  the  budding  will 
be  a  failure.  First,  the  bud  must  have  reached  a  stage 
of  maturity,  yet  the  sap  must  be  flowing  sufficiently 
to  cause  it  to  slip.  Second,  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
flow  of  sap  in  the  stock  to  cause  the  bark  to  slip  easily. 
Third,  the  bud  must  be  tied  very  tightly  with  cotton 
cloth,  so  as  to  keep  out  rain  and  air,  and  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  under  four  weeks.  1  have  waxed  the  cloth 
after  tying,  but  more  depends  on  the  tightness  with 
which  it  is  tied  than  upon  the  wax.  After  the  bud  is 
taken  off  the  scion,  with  the  bark  all  the  way  around 
(a  length  of  one  inch  is  best),  it  should  be  placed  over 
the  stock,  and  a  piece  of  bark  of  the  stock  of  exactly 
the  same  size  should  be  taken  out,  and  the  bud  with 
its  bark  inserted  in  this  place. 

First,  then,  all  large  trees  should  be  topped  in  order 
to  get  new  shoots  on  which  to  bud.  These  shoots 
must  be  at  least  three  months  old  before  you  can  bud 
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harrow  it  thoroughly  in,  using  a  wheel  harrow)  is  the 
grand  remedy  for  all  the  ailments  to  which  the  squash 
is  heir.  First  comes  the  little  striped  bug,  which  we 
fight  with  plaster  (if  a  little  Paris-green  is  well  mixed 
with  it,  the  better),  applying  as  soon  as  the  seed 
breaks  ground,  and  keeping  well  covered  until  the 
third  leaf  appears.  If  the  large,  brown  stinking  bug 
is  found,  we  protect  by  laying  pieces  of  shingle  at  an 
angle  close  to  the  vine  at  night,  and  kill  bjr  visiting 
early  in  the  morning  and  crushing  all  lodgers  who 
have  crept  under  for  warmth  and  shelter.  In  the 
stage  of  growth  in  which  these  enemies  abound,  the 
heavy  manuring  is  essential  to  rush  the  vines  so 
rapidly  as  to  get  beyond  injury  from  their  ravages. 
The  next  enemy  in  order  is  the  Squash  borer,  which 
deposits  its  eggs,  beginning  near  where  the  vines  begin 
to  run.  all  along  the  runners.  Here  again,  I  have 
found  that  the  more  vigor,  the  less  they  are  liable  to 
be  attacked.  There  appears  to  be  a  law  at  work,  that 
when  any  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  cannot  fulfill  its 
mission  it  becomes  but  food  to  enable  other  existences 
to  perform  their  missions. 

After  the  vines  have  just  begun  to  set  their  fruit, 
very  rarely  on  the  seacoast,  but  not  infrequently  in 
the  country,  they  begin  to  wilt  at  midday,  and  even¬ 
tually  die.  This  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  some  root 
trouble,  but  what  it  is,  and  whether  from  attack  of 
any  form  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  I  must  leave  it  with  our  experiment  stations  to 
enlighten  us;  yet,  one  fact  I  have  noted,  that  the 
more  heavily  manured  a  piece  is,  the  less  liable  is  it 
to  be  injured  in  this  way.  There  must  be  some  reason 
why  we  are  less  liable  along  the  seacoast  to  the  last 
trouble ;  either  the  sea  air  is  not  favorable,  or  some 
element  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  our  sea 
manure.  The  fact  that  it  has  more  salt  in 
its  composition  than  the  barn  manure  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  reason  by  some,  consequently  the 
application  of  a  few  bushels  of  waste  salt  per 
acre  is  advised.  I  have  tried  this  once  or 
twice,  on  land  devoted  to  squashes  on  my 
country  seed  farm,  apparently  with  success. 

To  these  precautions  add  frequent  cultivation 
up  to  the  last  moment  the  vine  will  allow, 
and  I  believe  our  friend  will  succeed  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  noble  crop  of  Hubbard  squash. 

Massachusetts.  j.  j.  n.  Gregory. 


which  is  a  much  larger  apple,  of  equally  high  color 
and  flavor,  and  good  bearing  qualities.” 

“  Is  York  Imperial  satisfactory  with  you  ?  ” 

“  The  reputation  of  this  variety  as  a  first-class  mar¬ 
ket  fruit  is  well  established,  and  no  apple  succeeds 
better  in  Virginia.  The  tree  is  not  quite  as  vigorous 
a  grower  as  the  Mammoth  Black  Twig.  The  latter  is 
the  most  rampant  grower  I  ever  saw,  and  thin  land 
does  not  seem  to  check  its  growth  as  it  does  that  of 
other  varieties  Kinnaird’s  Choice  is  also  a  seedling  of 
Winesap,  which  originated  in  Tennessee,  and  is  an 
apple  of  high  color  and  luscious  quality.” 

“  Of  course  the  Albemarle  Pippin  is  a  leading  variety 
in  Roanoke  County.  Is  this  graded  for  market  like 
other  varieties  ?  ” 

“  This  section  is  the  home  of  the  great  Albemarle  or 
Newtown  Pippin,  and  there  is  no  place  in  America 
where  this  variety  is  grown  to  greater  perfection  than 
right  here  in  Roanoke  County.  But  Pippin  growing 
is  like  raising  race  horses  ;  there  are  many  that  never 
get  a  record,  and  there  is  a  large  per  cent  of  Pippins 
that  are  classed  as  culls,  even  where  they  grow  to 
their  greatest  perfection.  Unless  a  Pippin  grades  as 
first-class,  it  has  no  market.  Red  apples  can  be  graded 
into  three  grades,  and  there  is  a  market  for  all ;  be¬ 
sides,  first-class  red  apples  are  selling  as  high  as  Pip¬ 
pins  in  the  European  markets.  The  red  apple  comes 
into  bearing  earlier  and  is  a  more  regular  bearer  than 
the  Pippin.  The  Pippin  is  a  slow  grower,  and  bears 
only  on  alternate  years.  There  is  a  large  orchard  of 
Winesaps  in  this  section  that  has  had  three  heavy 
crops  of  apples  in  three  successive  years.  Wherever 
the  Pippin  succeeds  best,  there  must  be  a  condition  of 
soil  and  climate  suitable  for  successful  apple  culture, 
and  to  its  highest  perfection.” 
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HOME  OF  THE  ALBEMARLE  PIPPIN. 

A  GREAT  ORCHARD  VENTURE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Roanoke  County,  Va.,  is  in  the  district  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  Albemarle  Pippins  so  much  es¬ 
teemed  abroad,  and  here  the  Diamond  Orchard 
Co.  have  purchased  a  tract  of  450  acres  to  be 
planted  to  fruit  trees.  The  entire  tract  will 
call  for  45.000  trees,  of  which  30,000  are  al¬ 
ready  planted,  chiefly  apple.  The  Roanoke 
Valley  is  the  finest  apple-growing  region  in 
the  South,  being  located  on  the  slope  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  is  the  home  of  the  celebrated 
Back  Creek  Pippin,  which  is  nothing  more 
a  Newtown  Pippin  grown  to  its  very  highest  per 
fection.  Many  car-loads  are  exported  directly 
England  from  this  place,  and  bring  almost  fabu 
lous  prices.  Wherever  this  Pippin  can  be  grown 
to  its  greatest  perfection,  there  the  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  must  necessarily  exist  that  are  requisite 
to  the  highest  development  of  flavor  and  color  in  all 
kinds  of  fruit.  Peaches,  plums  and  grapes  are  grown 
here  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world. 

Selection  of  Varieties. 

On  being  asked  what  varieties  of  apples  were  being 
planted  Col.  A.  M.  Bowman ,  president  of  the  Diamond 
Orchard  Co.,  replied  : 

“Of  the  18,500  apple  trees  first  planted,  9,000  were 
Mammoth  Black  Twig,  5,000  York  Imperial  (called 
Johnson’s  Winter  by  some),  2,000  Ben  Davis,  1,000 
Winesap  and  1,000  Kinnaird’s  Choice.” 

Is  the  Mammoth  Black  Twig  to  which  you  refer 
the  Tennessee  variety  ?  ” 

“No,  it  is  the  variety  originated  in  Washington 
County,  Ark.,  and  known  in  some  catalogues  as  the 
Arkansas.  It  is  distinct  from  the  Tennessee  variety, 
which  is  called  Paragon,  but  propagated  by  some  nur¬ 
series  as  Mammoth  Black  Twig.  Both  the  Arkansas 
Black  Twig  and  the  Paragon  are  supposed  to  be  seed¬ 
lings  of  the  Winesap,  but  the  Arkansas  seedling  is 
the  better  keeper  of  the  two.  Both  are  fine  growers 
and  early  bearers,  and  both  will,  no  doubt,  succeed 
where  the  Winesap  succeeds.” 

“  You  name  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Wine¬ 
sap.  Is  that  variety  of  indifferent  value  with  you  ?  ” 

“  The  Winesap,  when  well  grown,  is  the  best  apple 
for  general  culture,  for  all  portions  of  Virginia.  Its 
only  fault  is  that,  in  dry  seasons  and  on  thin  land,  it 
is  too  small  for  a  first-class  market  apple.  To  remedy 
this  fault,  we  have  adapted  as  one  of  our  principal 
apples,  its  best  seedling,  the  Mammoth  Black  Twig, 


“  Is  the  bulk  of  the  orchard  in  one  field,  or  into  how 
many  farms  and  different  fields  is  it  divided  ?” 

“  The  orchard  is  in  two  fields,  one  containing  287 
acres,  and  the  other  163  acres,  the  two  being  separated 
by  a  public  highway.” 

“  Shall  you  grow  crops  between  the  young  trees  for 
the  first  three  or  four  years,  and  if  so,  what  will  these 
crops  be  ?  ” 

“  We  shall  take  no  crops  whatever  from  the  land, 
but  our  plan  is  to  cultivate  the  entire  orchard  three  or 
four  times  each  Spring  with  Acme  and  Cutaway  culti¬ 
vators.  sowing  cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  at  the  last 
cultivation,  and  turning  these  crops  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  Winter  and  Spring,  prior  to  the  next  year’s  culti¬ 
vation.” 

“  What  fertilizers,  if  any,  shall  you  use  on  this 
ground,  and  in  a  general  way,  what  will  be  your  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  until  the  trees  come  into  bearing  ?  ” 

“  We  shall  apply  annually  from  300  to  500  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre,  worked  into  the  soil  about  the 
trees.  This  fertilizer  is  compounded  after  a  formula 
furnished  by  us.  The  base  of  these  goods  is  composed 
of  ground  tobacco  stems,  and  so  compounded  as  to 
yield  a  very  high  per  cent  of  available  poK-ah  and 
phosphoric  acid.  The  tobacco  acts  as  an  insecticide, 
preventing  Woolly  aphis  and  other  root-infesting  in¬ 
sects.  This  fertilizer  is  applied  at  three  intervals,  in 
April,  May  and  June,  and  is  well  worked  into  the  soil. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  we  shall  use  200  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  lower  grade  fertilizer  applied  with  a  wheat 
drill  when  the  cow  peas  are  sown,  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  peas  and  clover.” 

“  W  hat  are  the  special  reasons  dictating  this  treat¬ 
ment  ?  ” 

The  object  is  to  lay  up  a  large  storehouse  of  nutri¬ 
ment  for  the  trees  to  draw  upon  when  they 
come  into  bearing. ” 

Will  any  washes  or  insecticides  be  used  ?  ’» 
“  The  trees  will  be  washed  three  times  per 
)  year  with  a  solution  of  lime,  whale-oil  soap 
and  gas  tar,  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the 
middle  of  August,  as  an  insecticide,  and  during 
November  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages 
of  rabbits.” 

The  location  of  this  orchard  is  on  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range.  All  familiar 
with  the  district  pronounce  it  an  ideal  fruit¬ 
growing  locality,  and  the  progress  made  on 
this  large  orchard  venture  will  be  a  matter 
of  interest,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  the  great 
orchards  of  the  West. 
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THE  ROOTS  OF  A  STRAWBERRY  PLANT.  Fig.  134. 

“  In  what  condition  was  this  soil  before  you  set  out 
the  orchard  ;  in  other  words,  what  crops  and  culture 
had  this  soil  produced  and  received  ?  Was  it  a  rough 
meadow  or  pasture  land,  or  had  it  been  cultivated  and 
cropped  ?” 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  land  were  av¬ 
erage  farming  land  that  had  been  in  cultivation  for 
many  years.  The  remaining  200  acres  were  in  ori¬ 
ginal  and  second-growth  forest.  Nearly  all  the  culti¬ 
vated  land  had  been  cultivated  in  either  corn  or  wheat 
just  before  it  was  purchased  for  an  orchard.” 

“  What  tools  do  you  use  in  working  the  ground,  and 
how  many  cultivations  did  the  land  receive  ?  How 
small  did  you  cut  the  roots  of  these  trees  before  put¬ 
ting  them  in  ?” 

“  The  old  land  was  plowed  with  a  two-horse  Oliver 
chilled  plow,  and  subsoiled  to  the  depth  of  1 6  to  18  inches. 
Beyond  this,  the  land  received  no  cultivation  previous 
to  the  planting  of  the  trees.  The  forest  land  was 
cleared  of  the  timber,  and  all  the  land,  both  old  and 
new,  was  laid  off  in  crop  check  rows  by  the  use  of  an 
ordinary  single-shovel  plow.  All  the  stumps  within 
seven  or  eight  feet  of  the  checks  were  then  removed 
by  the  use  of  dynamite  and  mattocks.  The  holes  for 
the  trees  were  then  dug  from  2%  to  three  feet  square 
and  16  inches  deep.  The  holes  were  then  filled  with 
top  soil  to  the  proper  depth  for  receiving  the  trees, 
and  the  trees  were  planted  with  scarcely  any  root 
pruning  beyond  what  they  received  in  digging  them 
from  the  nursery.” 

“Was  the  planting  done  in  Spring  or  Fall  ?” 

“  The  trees  were  planted  in  both  Fall  and  Spring, 
and  without  any  perceptible  difference  in  results.” 

“  How  large  a  force  of  men  and  teams  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  work  ?” 

“The  force  of  men  employed  varied  from  40  to  120, 
and  the  number  of  teams  from  10  to  25 ;  the  period 
of  time  taken  to  prepare  and  plant  the  whole  ground 
was  about  15  months.” 


SUN  SPROUTING  OF  SEED  POTATOES. 

I  believe  that  the  practice  of  exposing  seed 
potatoes  to  sunlight  has  many  advantages  that 
are  not  known  to  every  one,  and  will  be  of  use 
_  ^  to  growers  in  general.  The  plan  I  adopted  was 
to  spread  my  seed  potatoes  out  in  a  single  layer 
as  soon  as  danger  of  freezing  was  past,  with 
the  seed  end  up,  on  the  floor  of  the  barn 
loft,  where  they  could  receive  the  sunlight,  but 
not  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  My  barn  being 
rather  dark,  the  sprouts  commenced  to  grow  too 
l011?)  so  I  hired  my  little  girl  to  turn  them  over  at  five 
cents  an  hour,  and  the  cost  was  only  about  a  cent  a 
bushel.  When  I  came  to  plant,  they  had  short,  stubby 
sprouts  that  were  not  easily  broken  off.  For  late 
planting,  I  believe  that  this  method  has  the  following 
advantages : 

1.  It  is  the  best  way  to  keep  the  seed  until  wanted, 
and  retain  its  full  vitality,  cold-storage  seed  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  the  seed  that 
was  sun-sprouted  came  up  much  quicker  than  the 
cold-storage  seed.  In  my  field  last  year,  the  potatoes 
showed  through  the  ground  in  a  week  after  they  were 
planted,  and  in  less  than  two  weeks,  the  rows  were 
plain  enough  to  follow  with  a  cultivator.  I  dug  up  a 
piece  24  hours  after  being  planted,  and  the  roots 
had  commenced  to  start ;  in  48  hours,  the  roots  were 
over  an  inch  long.  They  made  me  think  of  the  roots 
on  strawberry  runners,  when  the  'weather  is  good  for 
their  growth.  Cold-storage  potatoes  start  out  much 
slower,  and  every  day  counts  in  this  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Every  farmer  has  a  place  to  give  his  seed  a  sun 
sprouting,  but  a  cold-storage  place  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  farmers. 

2.  I  ewer  stalks  in  the  hill.  Some  growers  advocate 
the  practice  of  planting  whole  potatoes,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  some  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  cut 
to  a  single  eye  ;  but  with  sun-sprouted  seed,  one  gets 
a  good,  large  piece  with  but  a  single  sprout,  if  he 
wants  it,  although  there  is  very  much  difference  in  the 
way  different  varieties  will  sprout,  and  how  many 
sprouts  they  will  make,  for  a  large  number  of  the 
eyes  will  remain  dormant.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  will,  very 
often,  give  but  one  good,  strong  sprout  from  a 
large  potato,  and  nearly  always  at  the  seed  end.  So 
by  this  method,  one  can  get  the  whole  potato  and  a 
single  sprout.  This  is  a  little  expensive  when  pota- 
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toes  are  high  and  scarce,  hut  a  good  way  to  use  up 
seed  when  they  are  so  plentiful  as  they  were  in  the 
Spring  of  1897. 

3.  Freedom  from  scab.  I  have  never  seen  any  scab 
on  potatoes  grown  from  seed  that  had  been  exposed  to 
the  sun  ;  the  action  of  the  sunlight  seems  to  kill  the 
germs  of  the  disease.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  by 
the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  we  can  keep  our  pota¬ 
toes  free  from  the  scab,  providing  there  are  no  germs 
in  the  soil  from  previously  grown  crops,  or  from 
manure  containing  something  to  carry  them.  But 
corrosive  sublimate  is  a  poison,  dangerous  to  use,  and 
expensive,  while  sunlight  is  free  and  not  in  the  least 
dangerous.  My  experience  on  this  point  last  year  was 
this  :  I  purchased  five  bushels  of  New  Queen  potatoes 
for  planting,  of  small  size,  that  were  very  badly 
scabbed.  Four  bushels  I  planted  early,  and  one  saved 
and  planted  late  and  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  My 
first  crop  was  badly  injured  by  the  scab,  while  the 
late  crop  was  as  smooth  and  free  from  scab  as  any 
potatoes  I  ever  raised.  This  has  been  my  experience  be¬ 
fore,  as  has  been  the  case  with  others.  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  some  way  or  somehow,  the 
action  of  the  sunlight  kills  the  germs  of  the  potato 
scab,  if  its  action  is  continued  long  enough  on  the 
tuber  to  turn  it  to  a  dark  green  color.  I  hope,  if  there 
are  others  who  have  experience  on  this  line,  that  they 
will  report.  K.  c.  green. 

Ohio. 

ASHES  AND  SALT  ON  POTATOES. 

“  We  would  never  use  ashes  or  salt  on  potatoes.  There  is  no 
sense  in  using  this  mixture.” — R.  N.-Y,,  page  241. 

Here  They  Give  Good  Results. 

New  land,  recently  burned  over,  will  usually  give  a 
full  crop  of  potatoes  of  excellent  quality,  although 
the  ground  is  well  covered  with  ashes.  Sometimes 
where  log  heaps  have  been  burned  and  the  ashes  not 
well  spread,  the  growth  of  tops  will  be  large,  with 
very  small  tubers.  In  1880,  I  raised  from  300  to  400 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  on  land  of  medium  fer¬ 
tility.  It  was,  probably,  the  best  crop  in  town  that 
year.  .lust  as  the  plants  appeared  above  ground,  a 
small  handful  of  ashes  and  bone  was  applied  around 
each  hill.  The  mixture  of  three  bushels  of  ashes  to  one 
of  broken  bones  had  been  made  several  months  pre¬ 
viously.  The  bones  had  softened  so  that  they  were 
easily  incorporated  with  the  ashes.  The  potatoes 
were  sold  at  40  cents  per  bushel.  In  1881,  a  mixture 
of  ashes  and  bone  together  with  one  barrel  of  salt  to 
the  acre  was  applied  to  several  acres  of  potatoes.  The 
season  proved  very  dry,  and  potatoes  were  generally 
a  failure.  Most  of  the  tops  in  this  vicinity  were  dead 
in  August.  For  some  reason,  mine  continued  green 
until  killed  by  frost  in  October.  I  had  a  full  crop  of 
as  handsome  potatoes  as  I  ever  saw.  They  were  mostly 
sold  for  the  New  York  market  at  90  cents  per  bushel. 
Sense  or  no  sense,  I  always  thought  that  ashes  and 
salt  had  something  to  do  with  this  very  profitable  crop. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  rick. 

Wood  Ashes  Satisfactory  in  Michigan. 

I  noticed  your  advice  never  to  use  wood  ashes  on 
potatoes,  because  they  are  likely  to  cause  scab.  I 
have  recently  seen  the  same  opinion  expressed  else¬ 
where.  AVe  are  considerably  interested  in  the  use  of 
wood  ashes,  and  our  plans  for  the  coming  season  in¬ 
volve  quite  a  large  application  of  them  on  potato 
ground.  Our  own  limited  observation  and  personal 
experience  do  not  tend  to  support  your  views,  and  our 
interest  in  the  matter  leads  us  to  ask  more  light.  A 
neighbor  who  raises  large  crops  of  uniformly  fine, 
clean  potatoes,  makes  heavy  applications  of  ashes 
after  planting.  Last  year,  we  used  ashes  on  potatoes 
both  broadcast  and  in  the  hill,  and  had  no  scabby 
tubers,  and  the  finest  and  cleanest  were  from  a  corner 
where,  under  misapprehension  of  instructions,  one 
load  of  50  bushels  was  applied  to  10  square  rods,  or  at 
the  rate  of  800  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  general  appli¬ 
cation  of  your  theory,  and  we  would  like  very  much 
to  know  under  what  conditions  ashes  may  be  bene¬ 
ficially  used  for  potatoes.  Our  soil  is  a  limestone- 
gravel  loam,  without  clay  subsoil,  except  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  a  few  square  rods.  AVe  have  never 
tested  the  soil  for  acidity,  because  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  necessary.  AVe  have  used  all  the  ashes  at  our  com¬ 
mand  from  the  beginning  of  our  farm  experience,  and 
thus  far,  with  uniformly  good  results,  on  both  or¬ 
chards  and  fields.  It  will  be  helpful  to  us,  and  doubt¬ 
less,  to  many  others,  to  know  why  wood  ashes  are 
believed  to  induce  scab  on  potatoes.  g.  k.  n. 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station, 
very  elaborate  experiments  have  been  conducted  to 
determine  the  effect  of  lime  on  the  growth  of  various 
farm  crops.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  dispute  that, 
in  these  experiments,  the  growth  of  the  Potato-scab 
fungus  was  favored  by  the  application  of  lime.  AVood 
ashes  contain  30  per  cent  or  more  of  lime,  and  wherever 


they  were  used  on  potatoes,  the  scab  was  increased. 
The  same  results  were  obtained  at  other  stations 
where  scabby  seed  was  planted,  or  where  the 
ground  had  produced  scabby  tubers.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  lime  in  wood  ashes  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  the  scab  fungus  if  it  exists  on  the 
seed  or  in  the  ground.  On  our  own  soil,  we  would 
not  use  wood  ashes  on  potatoes.  If  used  at  all,  they 
would  be  applied  to  the  clover  or  the  corn.  On  land 
entirely  free  from  the  scab  germs,  and  where  the  seed 
is  soaked  in  corrosive  sublimate  before  planting,  it 
might  be  safe  to  use  wood  ashes,  but  we  would  not 
use  them  on  potatoes  under  any  other  circumstances. 
As  to  salt,  numberless  experiments  have  shown  that 
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this  hinders  the  formation  of  starch,  and  injures  the 
quality  of  potatoes,  sugar  beets  or  similar  crops.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  farmers  give  their  experience 
with  wood  ashes  and  salt  on  potatoes. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Spraying  Conveniences. — No  doubt,  not  a  few  fruit 
growers  have  found,  when  they  came  to  overhaul  then- 
spraying  apparatus  this  Spring,  that  the  heads  of  the 
barrels  to  which  the  pumps  were  attached,  were  loose 
or  much  warped  out  of  shape.  Such  was  our  experi¬ 
ence,  but  our  man-of-all-work  has  found  a  way  to 
overcome  this  source  of  annoyance.  As  Fig.  136  shows, 
he  has  made  a  removable  head  to  which  the  pump  is 
permanently  attached.  The  head  is  secured  by  three 
bolts  that  are  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  barrel. 
This  arrangement  also  has  great  advantages  when  it 
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becomes  necessary  to  repair  the  pump.  AVith  the  old 
way,  the  pump  can  be  got  at  only  through  the  small 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  every  one  knows  how 
disagreeable  that  is  ;  or  else  the  pump  must  be  taken 
from  the  barrel  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and 
patience  in  removing  numerous  rusty  screws  and 
bolts.  With  the  removable  head,  it  is  but  a  minute’s 
work  to  remove  the  pump,  and  it  is  as  easily  replaced 
when  the  repairs  have  been  made.  w.  p. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Labor  Savers. — Three  or  four  years  ago,  I  sent  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  description  of  my  method  of  treating 
potatoes  to  corrosive  sublimate  solution.  I  now  send 
a  photograph,  Fig.  135,  which  describes  it  better  than 
I  could.  I  would,  however,  add  that,  after  the  bag  of 
soaked  potatoes  is  drawn  from  the  barrel  by  means  of 


the  rope,  I  insert  a  stick  across  the  top  of  the  barrel 
and  lower  the  bag  until  it  rests  on  the  stick,  thus  al¬ 
lowing  the  water  to  drain  back  into  the  barrel.  The 
drag  upon  which  the  barrel  rests,  is  made  from  the 
axle  and  wheels  of  an  old  mowing  machine,  and  for 
stones,  fertilizer,  stumps  or  anything  with  much 
weight,  is  the  handiest  thing  on  the  farm.  It  can  be 
loaded  so  that  the  draught  of  the  horses  pulling  it 
will  cause  the  front  part  to  just  clear  the  ground, 
making  all  the  weight  to  fall  on  the  wheels,  thereby 
enabling  a  much  heavier  load  to  be  drawn  than  could 
be  upon  an  ordinary  sled  drag.  p.  b.  crosby. 

Maryland. 

How  the  Strawberry  Eats. — It  is  known  by  most 
farmers  that  the  roots  of  some  plants  work  for  many 
feet  through  the  soil.  Of  course,  this  matter  of  root 
growth  has  much  to  do  with  any  system  of  watering 
or  fertilizing  crops.  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  of  AVisconsin, 
has  been  studying  the  root  habits  of  some  of  our  well- 
known  fruits.  In  the  14th  report  of  the  AVisconsin 
Station,  he  gave  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  134.  This 
is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  a  section  of  a  matted 
row  of  AVarfield  strawberries.  The  row  had  already 
borne  two  crops  of  fruit.  Most  gardeners  have  an 
idea  that  the  roots  of  the  strawberry  work  through  a 
large  area  of  soil — meeting  across  the  rows.  The 
photograph  shows  that  these  roots  are  found  in  quite 
a  small  compass.  The  deepest  roots  ran  down  a  little 
less  than  two  feet,  while  horizontal^,  the  roots  hardly 
passed  beyond  the  space  covered  by  the  leaves.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  roots  were  found  in  the  first  foot  of 
soil.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  limited  root 
growth  will  affect  the  eating  and  drinking  capacity  of 
the  plant.  The  roots  of  corn  or  potatoes  may  run  all 
over  the  field,  and  bring  moisture  and  food  from  four 
or  five  feet  away.  The  strawberry  cannot  do  this.  It 
must  have  its  food  and  drink  close  by — within  a  foot 
of  the  plant.  The  strawberry  must  mature  its  fruit 
in  a  comparatively  few  days.  AVe  see  from  this  why 
the  strawberry  plant  is  so  susceptible  to  drought,  and 
responds  so  quickly  to  soluble  fertilizers.  AVhile  for 
corn  and  potatoes,  it  may  be  wise  to  broadcast  a  good 
share  of  the  fertilizer,  it  is  evident  that  the  strawberry 
needs  -its  food  close  to  it.  Many  growers  apply  the 
fertilizer  in  a  narrow  strip  where  the  plants  are  to  be 
set  out,  and  this  seems  a  wise  practice  in  view  of  the 
root  growth.  AVe  see,  too,  why  irrigation  in  a  dry 
season  gives  such  remarkable  results  with  strawber¬ 
ries.  Prof.  Goff  says  that  this  study  of  strawberry 
roots  suggests  the  importance  of  so  cultivating  that 
the  matted  rows  will  be  a  little  lower  than  the 
spaces  between  the  rows.  For  most  crops,  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  ridge  up  the  rows  more  or  less,  but  with 
strawberries,  the  reverse  should  be  done,  especially 
where  irrigation  is  practiced. 

Barbed- Wire  Fence. — All  my  internal  and  external 
fences  are  of  barbed  wire,  barbs  2%  and  3  inches  apart 
preferred.  I  have  not  had  an  accident  for  10  years, 
since  beginning  the  use  of  these  severer  forms.  All 
my  posts  are  driven.  First,  a  hole  is  made  with  a  crow¬ 
bar  to  one  end  of  which  is  welded  a  steel  cone  10 
inches  long.  A  strong  man  can  drive  this  18  inches 
deep  with  very  few  blows,  when  the  ground  is  sat¬ 
urated.  A  sled  bearing  tools,  etc.,  follows  from 
which,  with  a  heavy  stone  hammer,  the  post  is  driven. 
Two  men  can  put  up  100  rods  a  day  of  three-strand 
fence,  as  strong  and  durable  as  any  dug-hole  post 
fence.  My  observation  during  the  war  taught  me  that 
a  horse  cannot  be  forced  against  a  bayonet,  and  since, 
that  he  will  not  hurt  himself  with  the  severe  kind  of 
barbed  wire,  if  taught  where  and  what  it  is.  One  les¬ 
son  sufficed  to  teach  a  blooded  mare,  and  she  roams 
at  large  in  houseyard  and  field.  r.  s.  l. 

Fruits  on  the  Hills. — Mr.  Charles  Barnum,  of  Sul¬ 
livan  County,  N.  Y.,  finds  it  difficult  to  raise  peaches 
in  that  country  of  cold  Winters  and  early  and  late 
frosts.  His  efforts  thus  far  have  been  practically  un¬ 
successful,  but  his  resources  have  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  He  has  in  mind  now  a  plan  to  thatch  the 
trees  with  bog  hay.  This,  he  expects,  will  keep  back 
the  buds  in  the  first  place,  and  later  protect  them  from 
the  late  frosts.  Even  if  successful,  this  may  not  be 
practical  for  commercial  purposes,  but  it  will  be  an 
interesting  experiment,  and  we  hope  to  record  Mr. 
Barnum’s  success  later  on.  Mr.  Barnum  says  that  he 
has  quite  surprised  himself  in  the  growing  of  straw¬ 
berries.  He  estimates  that  his  yield  has  been  as  much 
as  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  ought  to  be  a  sug¬ 
gestion  in  this  to  the  farmers  of  his  section,  who 
make  milk  in  strawberry  time  at  \M  cent  a  quart  de¬ 
livered  at  the  creamery,  while  the  berries  to  feed  the 
Summer  boarders  are  brought  in  by  the  railroads  from 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Barnum  amuses  himself  by 
growing  large  berries  under  glass.  He  selects  a 
thrifty  stem  and  covers  it  with  a  glass  jar  just  when 
the  berry  is  beginning  to  form.  Left  in  this  way  un¬ 
til  ripe,  the  berries  assume  almost  incredible  size. 
The  plan  of  thatching  the  peach  trees  is  much  like 
that  advocated  by  Prof.  Stinson,  of  the  Missouri  Ex. 
periment  Station,  and  printed  in  The  R,  N.-Y.  n. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

A  BASKET  OF  FRUIT  NOTES. 

ANSWERS  BY  II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Training  Graph  Vines  to  Stakes.— I  expect  to  set,  for  trial  of 
varieties,  some  strong  two-year-old  grape  vines,  this  Spring,  and, 
to  save  space,  wish  to  train  them  to  upright  stakes.  Will  you 
please  give  directions  for  training  the  vines  in  this  way  ?  g.  w.  s. 

Connecticut. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  training  grape  vines 
to  stakes  is  the  spiral  style.  Simply  wind  the  young 
vines  around  the  stakes  as  they  grow,  at  an  angle 
above  45  degrees.  The  second  year,  cut  off  all  hut 
about  two  strong  vines,  and  cut  them  off  at  four  or 
five  feet  high.  Allow  one  or  two  strong  shoots  to  come 
up  from  near  the  ground  every  year  thereafter,  to  use 
in  replacing  old  canes  that  have  become  somewhat 
devitalized  by  heavy  bearing,  and  need  to  be  cut  away. 

Diseased  Twenty  Ounce  Apple  Trees.— I  have  a  number  of 
Twenty  Ounce  apple  trees  that  are  badly  infected  with  some 
disease  that  attacks  the  limbs.  The  bark  turns  black,  the  sap 
of  the  wood  dries  up,  and  when  the  limb  is  completely  girdled, 
it  dies.  Would  it  be.  best  to  cut  out  all  diseased  wood  where  it 
would  take  most  of  the  top  ?  J.  a.  m. 

(No  address.) 

Twenty  Ounce  is  a  rather  tender  variety  as  regards 
the  tree.  I  have  seen  it  affected  on  my  own  place  in 
Kansas  about  as  described  by  J.  A.  M.  It  is,  probably, 
what  is  known  as  sunscald  that  affects  his  trees. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  the  diseased  trees.  Thorough 
cultivation  acts  as  a  preventive  in  some  degree,  as  it 
induces  a  healthy  growth.  The  subject  of  sunscald 
has  been  recently  treated  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  J.  A. 
M.  is  referred  to  that  article. 

W hat  Direction  for  Grape  Hows? — I  have  a  hill  planted  with 
small  grape  arbors;  the  hill  slopes  from  east  to  west.  Which 
would  be  the  better  way  to  run  the  trellises,  up  and  down,  or 
crosswise — north  aud  south  ?  m.  s. 

(No  address.) 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  vineyardists 
as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  have  the  trellis  run  east 
and  west  or  the  contrary.  The  north  and  south  plan 
is  the  more  popular,  and  for  the  case  under  discussion, 
it  would  be  preferable  to  have  the  rows  run  that  way, 
as  the  cultivation  should  be  across  the  slope,  that  the 
land  may  not  wash  badly.  In  case  of  a  hillside  being 
somewhat  circular,  the  rows  should  follow  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  hill.  Keeping  the  rows  nearly  on  the 
level  is  of  more  importance  than  their  direction  as  to 
the  points  of  the  compass. 

Fruits  on  Overflowed  Land. — I  have  a  piece  of  creek  bottom 
land;  the  soil  is  about  four  feet  deep.  It  overflows  sometimes, 
but  the  water  seldom  remains  over  it  more  than  8  or  10  hours. 
Part  of  it  is  planted  to  fruit  trees,  mostly  plum.  There  are,  also, 
raspberries  and  gooseberry  bushes  on  a  part.  Will  trees  and 
small  fruits  do  well  on  such  land  ?  It  is  well  drained.  a.  t.  k. 

Gold  water,  O. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  fruits  of  all  ordinary  kinds, 
except  peach  trees,  would  do  well  on  the  land  men¬ 
tioned.  As  A.  T.  K.  has  some  kinds  already  growing 
there,  he  should  soon  know  better  than  any  one  else 
about  the  matter  of  success  or  failure,  by  the  results. 
At  some  times  of  year,  there  might  be  considerable  in¬ 
jury  to  strawberries  by  being  inundated,  but  other¬ 
wise,  they  ought  to  do  well  on  such  deep,  loamy  soil. 
Our  native  American  plums,  such  as  Whitaker,  Smiley, 
American  Eagle,  Stoddard,  etc.,  would  be  very  suita¬ 
ble  for  such  land. 

Fruits  for  Indiana. — 1.  What  varieties  of  apples  would  you 
recommend  for  family  use  for  southern  Indiana  ?  2.  What  four 
varieties  for  market  ?  3.  What  varieties  of  peaches  for  market  ? 
4.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Lorentz  peach  ?  5.  What 
varieties  of  plums  would  you  recommend  for  market?  6.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  the  Mooney  and  Murdy  plums?  f.  m.  d. 

Indiana. 

1.  For  southern  Indiana,  there  are  plenty  of  good 
apples  suitable  for  family  use,  as  all  varieties  do  well 
there.  I  would  recommend  F.  M.  D.  or  any  one  con¬ 
templating  planting  family  orchards  of  any  kind,  to 
choose  a  good  many  varieties  ripening  in  succession, 
and  only  a  few  of  each,  that  there  may  be  a  constant 
supply  of  fruit  throughout  the  year.  On  page  120  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  list  of  apples  and  pears  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  A  few  of  the  apples  may  be  named  as  follows, 
but  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  page  for  fuller  in¬ 
formation  :  Yellow  Transparent,  Fanny,  Lowell, 
Jefferis,  Wine,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Stayman 
and  York  Imperial.  2.  Four  good  market  apples  are, 
Rome  Beauty,  York  Imperial,  Stayman  and  Ben  Davis. 
These  are  all  red  Winter  varieties.  3.  Among  the 
very  best  peaches  for  market  are  Mountain  Rose,  El- 
berta,  Oldmixon  Free  and  Chairs.  4.  Lorentz  is  a  late, 
yellow,  freestone  peach  of  the  Crawford  type.  It  is 
good  in  quality,  large,  and  is  said  to  be  productive, 
although  I  have  never  had  opportunity  to  observe  its 


behavior  in  the  orchard.  5.  If  I  were  going  to  plant 
plums  in  southern  Indiana.  I  would  stick  quite  close 
to  the  native  or  American  types,  and  the  Japans. 
There  are  many  very  good  kinds  among  our  native 
varieties  ;  they  bear  well,  and  are  usually  red  and 
very  attractive.  In  the  latter  respect,  they  surpass  all 
other  classes  of  plums,  therefore  attract  the  buyer. 
For  home  use,  they  are  not  so  good,  because  of  being 
very  sour  when  cooked  ;  but  for  jelly,  none  is  superior. 
Stoddard,  Oclieeda,  Smiley,  and  Whitaker  are  good 
plums  of  this  class.  The  Damsons  will,  also,  do  well 
in  that  region.  Shropshire,  Farleigh  and  French  are 
the  best  of  them.  6.  Of  the  Mooney  and  Murdy  plums,  I 
know  nothing  except  what  I  have  read.  If  others 
know  positively  of  them,  either  good  or  bad.  it  is 
boped  that  they  will  tell  us. 

Scraping  and  Whitewashing  Apple  Trees. — 1.  Does  it  harm 
apple  trees  to  scrape  the  old  bark  away  from  the  trunk  and 
large  branches  ?  2.  Is  it  desirable  and  advisable  to  whitewash 
apple  trees,  and  when  should  it  be  done  ?  3.  Will  KiefTer  pear 
trees  produce  fruit  when  several  rods  away  from  other  varieties? 

Bethany,  N.  Y.  w.  8.  P. 

1.  It  is  not  harmful  to  scrape  off  the  old  bark  from 
apple  trees,  except  that  it  makes  the  trunks  a  little 
more  sensitive  to  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
This,  however,  is  not  generally  of  much  consequence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  some  benefit  from  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  cocoons  of  the  Codling  moth,  that  are 
often  hidden  in  the  rough  bark.  2.  Whitewashing 
the  trunks  is  of  little  or  no  benefit.  Some  persons 
think  that  it  makes  them  look  ugly,  and  I  am  of  that 
number.  It  can  be  done  at  any  time  without  damage 
to  the  tree.  3.  The  Kieffer  pear  is  somewhat  self- 
sterile.  It  has  often  proved  more  productive  near 
other  varieties,  and  it  is  easy  for  the  pollen  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  them  by  the  wind  and  by  insects,  when  the 
varieties  are  several  rods  apart. 

Apples  That  Cook  WhoLe. — What  is  the  very  best  kind  of  ap¬ 
ple  for  stewing  whole,  or  in  quarters  ?  Some  fall  to  pieces  in  the 
process  of  cooking,  or  become  flat  and  insipid;  but  there  are 
others  that  keep  their  shape,  and  come  to  the  table  firm,  rich  and 
delicious.  At  least,  there  is  one  such  variety,  but  I  don’t  know 
its  name.  n. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Speaking  in  general,  sweet  apples  cook  without 
breaking  down  badly.  Talman  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  this  class,  and  is  often  seen  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.  It  is  of  medium  size,  yellow  color,  and  good  in 
quality,  either  fresh  or  cooked.  Gilpin  is  another 
variety  that  is  generally  grown.  It  is  small,  red, 
and  a  very  late  keeper.  It  has  several  synonyms,  by 
which  markettnen  and  growers  know  it,  among  which 
are  Carthouse  and  Little  Romanite.  It  is  remarkable 
for  remaining  whole  after  being  stewed.  White  Win¬ 
ter  Pearmain  is  a  medium-sized,  subacid  variety  of 
high  quality  that  also  remains  quite  solid  after  being 
cooked.  It  is  not  commonly  seen  in  the  markets. 
The  state  of  maturity  of  any  variety  has  much  to  do 
with  its  cooking  qualities.  The  later  it  is  kept,  the 
less  it  will  melt  down  after  being  cooked. 

Cultivating  and  Cropping  an  Orchard.— My  orchard  occupies 
about  46  acres.  I  had  thought  of  dividing  it  into  four  lots  of  11)4 
acres  each,  and  making  a  four  years’ rotation  on  the  following 
plan:  I  would  plant  lot  No.  1  to  corn  and  apply  fertilizer,  say  500 
pounds  per  acre  potasli’and  phosphoric  acid,  and  at  the  last  work¬ 
ing  of  the  corn,  I  would  sow  Crimson  clover.  The  following 
Spring,  when  the  clover  had  made  a  good  growth,  say  May  15,  I 
would  plow  it  under  and  sow  cow  peas,  applying  the  same 
amount  of  fertilizer  on  the  peas  per  acre.  1  would  let  the  peas 
grow,  and  when  the  seed  begins  to  harden,  I  would  turn  in  hogs 
and  let  them  harvest  them.  My  desire  then  is  to  have  this  lot  in 
clover  the  two  following  years,  and  have  hogs  on  the  closer  the 
first  part  of  the  season.  This  plan  would  give  me  one  lot  of  11)4 
acres  in  corn,  oue  lot  of  11)4  acres  in  peas,  two  lots  in  clover,  23 
acres,  each  year.  What  do  you  think  of  this  plan  ?  Would  my 
land  increase  in  fertility,  and  would  the  orchards  be  likely  to 
prove  profitable  under  such  a  system  of  management?  How 
many  hogs  would  I  be  able  to  keep?  I  would  raise  Spring  pigs 
and  turn  them  on  the  clover,  the  23  acres  divided  into  two  lots, 
aud  shift  from  one  to  the  other  until  the  peas  come,  and  then  get 
them  on  the  peas  until  time  to  fatten  and  market  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  would  get  the  ground  seeded  to  clover  after  the  peas, 
so  as  to  have  the  pea  lot  in  clover  the  following  year.  Can  you 
suggest  a  plan  ?  I  do  not  care  to  raise  wheat  and  hay  in  my 
orchards,  as  it  takes  needed  fertility  from  the  trees,  and  makes  a 
heap  of  work  working  and  harvesting  among  the  trees.  My  idea 
is  to  keep  my  land  up  and  make  a  good  profit  from  it  out  of  the 
hogs,  and  at  the  same  time,  make  the  orchards  profitable  with  as 
small  an  amount  of  labor  as  possible,  as  I  have  no  help  but  what 
I  hire.  a.  h.  h. 

Baltimore  County,  Md. 

The  idea  of  A.  H.  H.  to  fertilize  and  cultivate  his 
orchard  is  all  right  in  a  general  way,  but  he  does  not 
say  of  what  fruits  it  is  composed,  or  how  old  the  trees 
are.  If  they  are  young,  that  is,  not  in  bearing  con¬ 
dition,  it  may  be  well  to  try  to  get  some  kind  of  field 
crop  off  the  land ;  but  there  is  danger  of  taking  off 
more  than  is  added  in  the  way  of  fertility.  The  plan 
to  put  on  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  is  very  good, 
whether  the  trees  are  young  or  old,  for  these  two 
manures  are  the  most  important  of  all  to  the  fruit 
grower.  The  addition  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil  is  correct 
in  a  measure,  and  the  getting  of  it  from  the  air  through 
the  agency  of  Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  is  the  most 
economical  plan  of  which  I  know.  The  plowing  under 
of  these  crops  will  also  benefit  the  land  by  adding 
humus  to  it,  making  it  light  and  porous.  But  it  is 
possible  to  get  too  much  nitrogen  in  the  soil  by  this 


means  for  the  good  of  the  fruit  crop.  Nitrogen  in¬ 
duces  a  succulent,  leafy  growth,  and  tends  to  stimu¬ 
late  wood  growth  and  retard  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

I  have  known  some  serious  results  to  fruit  crops  from 
too  much  nitrogen  from  plowing  under  large  crops  of 
Crimson  clover.  Another  point  to  be  guarded  against 
is.  letting  the  clover  grow  too  late  in  the  Spring. 
Whether  the  orchard  is  young  or  old,  cultivation 
should  begin  early  in  Spring,  even  before  there  are 
any  signs  of  the  trees  starting  into  growth.  This 
should  be  done  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  subsoil  by 
making  the  surface  as  loose  as  possible.  The  growth 
of  the  clover  will  take  up  the  moisture  that  the  trees 
will  need  later  in  the  season,  as  well  as  at  the  time  it 
is  growing.  I  believe  in  Crimson  clover  in  an  orchard 
of  any  kind  every  two  years  or  so,  but  it  should  be 
plowed  under  very  early  in  the  Spring — May  15  is  too 
late  in  Maryland.  It  would  be  almost,  if  not  quite 
ready  to  bloom  by  that  time  there. 

If  the  orchard  soil  is  in  fairly  fertile  condition  I 
would  not  work  into  it  a  crop  of  clover  or  cow  peas 
oftener  than  every  other  year.  I  would  put  on  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  500  pounds 
of  dissolved  phosphate  rock  per  acre,  with  the  clover 
seed  or  peas,  and  cultivate  thoroughly  whether  I  had 
a  crop  of  fruit  or  not.  If  the  orchard  is  young  and 
does  not  occupy  all  the  ground  with  its  roots,  I  would 
put  in  potatoes  or  corn  until  the  trees  have  grown  a 
little  more.  Crimson  clover  may  be  sown  with  the 
last  cultivation,  or  about  August  1  to  15.  Cow  peas 
may  be  sown  about  June  1  in  drills  and  cultivated, 
or  broadcasted  later.  Ilogs  can  be  turned  on  them 
before  frost.  They  will  get  much  good  feed  from  the 
peas,  and  do  no  harm  to  the  trees.  But  the  main  idea 
in  orchard  treatment  should  be  to  cultivate  early  in 
the  season,  and  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit  crop, 
whether  it  is  present  or  prospective,  and  not  expect  to 
get  much  from  the  soil  except  the  fruit  crop,  unless  it 
be  a  little  as  a  by-product  that  did  not  detract  from 
the  main  crop.  It  would  be  too  late  to  seed  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover  after  cow  peas  are  hogged  down  in  the  Fall. 
I  would  let  the  pea  vines  lie  until  Spring  as  a  partial 
protection  to  the  soil,  which  is  better  than  plowing 
them  under  in  the  Fall.  These  plans  are  followed  by 
some  of  the  largest  as  well  as  the  best  orchardists  in 
the  central  United  States. 

Diseased  Tompkins  King  Apple  Treks.— 1.  What  is  the  matter 
with  my  25-year-old  King  apple  trees?  The  bark  is  rotting  off 
next  to  the  ground  ;  two  trees  have  died,  and  others  are  in  danger, 
the  bark  being  partly  gone.  No  other  trees  in  the  orchard  are 
affected  except  oue  Fallawater  which  has  died.  I  can  tind  no 
evidence  of  insect  work.  The  trouble  appears  to  be  general  with 
the  Kings  in  this  locality;  I  know  of  a  number  of  trees  that  have 
died  from  the  same  cause.  2.  Why  don't  my  plum  trees  bear? 
They  are  seven  years  old ,  are  thrifty,  well  cultivated  and  manured , 
are  full  of  blossoms  every  year,  but  have  not  set  a  plum.  They 
are  of  different  varieties,  and  20  feet  apart.  j.  R.  w. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

1.  Tompkins  King  is  one  of  the  very  worst  of  all 
varieties  of  the  apple  to  be  affected  by  the  rather 
mysterious  disease  called  sunscald  Since  the  days  of 
my  boyhood,  this  peculiar  affection,  which  is  so  well 
described  by  J.  R.  W. ,  has  been  noticed  in  this  variety 
in  particular.  My  father  set  some  of  the  first  trees  of 
it  that  were  set  out,  and  they  were  troubled  so  badly 
that,  as  early  as  18(50,  we  decided  to  plant  no  more. 
It  is  generally  considered  a  very  “  tender  ”  tree  all 
over  the  country.  Whether  it  is  really  its  inability 
to  endufe  the  violent  changes  of  climate,  or  some  other 
unknown  reason,  I  am  not  certain,  but  this  is  my  be¬ 
lief.  Sunscald,  so-called,  is  caused  by  such  changes, 
as  have  been  quite  fully  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Fallawater  is  also  inclined  to  be  affected  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  and  so  are  Sweet  Bough  and  some  other  varieties 
of  the  apple.  2.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  what  is 
the  reason  J.  R.  W.’s  plum  trees  do  not  bear.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  curculio. 

Fruits  for  Nova  Scotia.— 1.  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  plant  for 
new  strawberries.  My  old  ones  are  running  out.  There  are  too 
few  perfect  flowering  varieties.  We  buy  our  plants  here  mixed, 
aud  do  not  know  the  proportion  of  perfect  and  imperfect  plants. 
I  don’t  like  this  way,  and  want  to  get  the  best  varieties  of  both 
kinds,  and  keep  part  separate  for  resetting.  The  catalogues  only 
muddle  one.  What  varieties  would  be  considered  best  for  the 
Annapolis  Valley,  N.  S.,  for  the  Boston  and  Provincial  markets  ? 
2.  What  kinds  of  pears  would  be  most  profitable  to  grow  here  for 
the  English  market?  I  have  Koouee,  Krull,  Rutter,  Boussoek, 
Garber,  Kieffer  and  Wilder  Early.  None  has  fruited  yet.  Are 
there  any  better  varieties  for  our  climate  that  are  profitable  for 
nearby  and  foreign  markets?  My  trees  come  from  a  western 
nursery,  and  may  not  be  adapted  for  our  moist  climate.  I  want 
early,  medium  and  late  varieties  that  will  succeed  here.  3.  What 
is  a  well-balanced  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees  ?  r.  d.  l. 

Waterville,  N.  S. 

1.  So  manj’  excellent  varieties  of  the  strawberry 
are  being  grown  all  over  the  country  that  it 
would  seem  an  easy  matter  for  R.  D.  L.  to  select 
suitable  kinds  for  his  locality.  It  is  commonly 
thought  that  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  the  rows 
in  a  straw’ berry  field  should  be  of  perfect  flower¬ 
ing  kinds.  It  is  always  best  to  keep  each  vari¬ 
ety  separate,  that  there  may  be  no  guess  work  about 
the  matter  of  sex,  or  about  knowing  the  value  of  each 
in  every  way.  Among  the  perfeet  flowering  kinds, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  best :  Aroma,  Wm.  Belt, 
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Brunette,  Parker  Earle,  Saunders  and  Woolverton:  and 
Of  the  imperfect-flowering  kinds,  Bubach,  Greenville, 
Mary  and  Carrie.  2.  The  list  of  pears  now  grown  by 
Ft.  D.  L.  comprises  some  of  the  best  kinds,  but  the 
Bartlett  is  generally  known  at  home  and  in  the 
English  market,  and  esteemed  by  all  as  about  the 
best  pear  in  existence.  There  are  others  of  higher 
quality,  but  none  that  is  better,  taking  all  things  to¬ 
gether.  Lawrence  is  a  very  choice  Winter  pear,  and 
so  is  Winter  Nelis.  The  fact  that  the  trees  came  from 
west  of  Nova  Scotia  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
do  well  there.  3.  A  suitable  fertilizer  for  fruit 
trees  should  have  large  proportions  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  not  very  much  nitrogen— 200 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  600  pounds  of  dissolved 
phosphate  rock,  and  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
niake  a  good  fertilizer.  If  clover  or  rich  stable  man¬ 
ure  be  plowed  under,  there  will  be  no  need  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  humus  will  be  added  to  the  soil, 
which  is  very  necessary. 


Facts  About  Plant  Lice. 

T:  It..  Kansas. — About  how  many  distinct  kinds  of  plant  lice 
injurious  to  the  farm  and  garden  are  described  by  entomologists? 
How  do  they  propagate— by  eggs  or  like  aiiimals?  I  And  two 
quite  distinct  kinds  on  Chrysanthemums,  the  one  a  light  green, 
with  pink  eyes,  the  other  a  mahogany  color,  with  darker  eyes  and 
legs.  I  And  large  and  small,  of  both  kinds,  but  most  off  the  green 
ones.  I  have  been  picking  them  off  for  more  than  a  month,  but 
more  come  every  day.  A  Ane  artist  brush  wet  with  soap  suds  or 
very  thin  mucilage  is  the  best  thing  I  have  found  for  catching 
them.  Last  Spring,  much  alarm  was  caused  by  Anding  thou¬ 
sands  on  the  fruit  buds  of  the  apple  trees  a  few  weeks  before 
blooming,  but  fortunately  they  did  but  little  harm.  I  think  our 
entomologists  should  devote  more  time  to  the  study  of  these  pests. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LINOERLAND. 

Enough  has  already  been  written  about  plant  lice  to 
make  a  moderate-sized  library  ;  there  is  a  work  upon 
the  British  aphids  alone  which  occupies  four  volumes 
of  several  hundred  pages  each,  and  it  is  filled  with 
colored  figures  of  the  different  kinds.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  these  little  creatures  are  so  small,  so 
variable,  so  hard  to  preserve,  present  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  forms  in  the  same  species,  and  have  such  varied 
and  interesting  life  histories  that  what  we  now  know 
about  them  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  compared 
to  what  is  yet  to  be  learned.  It  would  take  a  volume 
to  include  the  interesting  stories  which  might  be  told 
of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  commonest  of  these  plant 
lice.  I  believe  that  no  other  group  of  insects  presents 
so  many  curious,  varied,  interesting  and  wonderful 
problems  of  life  as  do  the  plant  lice.  I  know  of  no 
other  group  about  which  there  is  need  of  more  defin¬ 
ite  knowledge,  and  where  even  an  amateur  could  soon 
be  delving  into  the  realm  of  the  unknown,  which  fact 
lends  a  great  stimulus  to  the  study  of  anything. 

As  to  how  many  kinds  of  these  plant  lice  have  been 
described  as  injurious  to  farm  and  garden  crops,  I  can¬ 
not  say  definitely.  About  700  different  kinds  of  plant 
lice  have  been  described  in  the  world,  and  nearly  250 
have  been  identified  in  the  United  States.  Thirty- 
seven  different  kinds  have  been  listed  as  working  upon 
plants  in  greenhouses.  Nearly  every  farm  or  garden 
crop  has  its  special  plant-louse  enemy.  The  earlier  en¬ 
tomologists  thought  that  there  were  as  many  kinds  of 
plant  lice  as  there  were  different  kinds  of  plants,  that 
is,  each  kind  of  plant  had  a  special  plant  louse  which 
fed  upon  it.  We  now  know  that  a  plant  may  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  three  or  four  or  more  different  kinds  of 
aphids,  and  that  the  same  aphid  may  attack  a  half 
dozen  or  more  different  kinds  of  plants ;  some  plant 
lice  spend  part  of  their  lives  on  a  tree  and  the  remain¬ 
der  on  some  kind  of  grass,  perhaps. 

Many  kinds  of  plant  lice  lay  eggs  in  the  Fall,  and 
these  eggs  winter  over.  The  same  kind  of  a  plant 
louse  which  laid  these  eggs  may  bear  its  young  alive 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer,  for  generation  after 
generation.  I  have  reared  one  plant  louse  common  in 
greenhouses  for  about  four  years,  producing  nearly 
100  generations  during  that  time,  and  with  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  any  egg  stage  or  the  appearance  of  any  male 
forms.  Doubtless  some  of  these  greenhouse  species 
may  thus  breed  indefinitely,  their  young  being  born 
alive,  and  no  males  appearing.  In  the  case  of  other 
plant  lice,  there  is  always  an  egg  stage  in  each  gene¬ 
ration. 

The  Apple  aphis  has  a  curious  life-story  to  tell. 
Briefly  stated,  as  worked  out  here  at  the  insectary  a 
few  years  ago,  it  is  as  follows  :  It  winters  as  a  small, 
black  egg,  on  the  bark  of  the  apple  tree.  The  wing¬ 
less  stem  mother,  hatching  from  the  eggs  in  the  Spring, 
rears  a  brood  of  winged  females  which  fly  to  grasses, 
like  the  June  grass,  where  13  generations  (alternating 
broods  of  winged  and  wingless  females,  smaller  and 
quite  unlike  those  born  on  the  apple  tree)  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  Summer,  and  may  continue  to  breed 
in  Winter  wheat  in  the  Fall.  In  the  Fall,  winged 
females,  born  on  the  grasses,  fly  to  the  apple  trees, 
and  there  rear  a  brood  of  true  wingless  females  which 
are  soon  fertilized  by  winge  1  males,  also  born  on  the 
grasses ;  the  true  females  then  lay  the  eggs  which 
hibernate.  Thus  the  fact  that  the  insect  soon  leaves 


the  apple  tree  in  the  Spring  accounts  for  their  usually 
doing  but  little  damage  thereon. 

Yes,  there  are  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  plant  lice 
working  upon  the  Chrysanthemum  in  greenhouses. 
Entomologists  have  bestowed  upon  these  little  crea¬ 
tures  the  following  names,  which  would  seem  to  be  big 
enough  to  overwhelm  the  lice  :  the  green  species  bears 
the  name  of  Aphis  ehrysanthemicola,  and  the  brown 
or  black  one,  Siphonophora  chrysanthemicolens. 

Whale-oil  soap,  kerosene  emulsion,  and  tobacco  in 
various  ways  (as  a  decoction,  dry  as  a  dust,  or  the 
“  Rose-leaf”  compound)  are  successfully  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  plant  lice  in  all  situations.  1897  was  remarkable 
as  a  “  plant  louse  year  ”.  It  seemed  as  though  almost 
every  plant,  whether  garden  vegetable,  shade  tree,  or 
a  worthless  weed,  swarmed  with  the  little  sucking 
creatures ;  the  honey-dew  they  secreted  covered  the 
leaves  and  walks  with  a  Varnish-like  coating. 

A  Disease  of  Apple  Trees. 

IF.  F.,  Castle  Shannon,  Pa. — I  inclose  a  piece  of  apple-tree 
wood,  badly  affected  with  some  kind  of  scale.  The  whole  tree  is 
affected,  and  this  tree,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  the  only  one  in 
tlie  orchard  that  is  affected.  What  is  the  cause  and  nature  of 
tli is  disease  or  whatever  it  may  be  ? 

A  ns. — The  bark  on  the  piece  of  apple  branch  looked 
as  though  it  had  been  blistered  ;  little  elevated  areas 
were  thickly  scattered  all  over  it.  The  blister-like 
elevations  remind  one  of  scale  insects,  but  a  little 
careful  cutting  with  a  sharp  knife  would  show 
that  the  elevations  were  swollen  places  in  the  bark, 
and  no  animal  life  would  be  found  connected  with 
them.  The  cause  of  this  peculiar  blistering  of  the 
bark  is  of  a  physiological  nature,  and  is  thus  due 
neither  to  insect,  bacterial  or  fungous  enemies.  It  is 
known  as  the  (edema  of  apple  trees.  It  is  a  sort  of  a 
dropsical  swelling  of  the  tissues  of  the  bark,  induced 
by  the  unequal  operation  of  the  physiological  princi¬ 
ples  which  govern  plant  growth.  The  cause  will, 
doubtless,  be  found  in  some  condition  of  the  soil,  cul¬ 
tivation  or  pruning  of  the  trees,  which  would  favor 
root  absorption,  and  hinder  transpiration,  or  growth  at 
a  sufficient  number  of  points  in  the  tree  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  water  which  the  roots  absorbed.  In  one  case 
which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  the  fact  was  developed  that  the  soil 
in  the  young  orchard  was  very  fertile  and  well  worked, 
and  that  the  conditions,  so  far  as  soil  was  concerned, 
were  very  favorable  for  rapid  root  absorption  and 
growth.  In  fact,  the  trees  grew  very  luxuriantly,  and 
were  the  marvel  of  the  neighborhood.  But  during  the 
Winter  and  early  Spring,  they  were  very  severely 
pruned,  so  close,  in  fact,  that  only  the  main  limbs  and 
twigs  remained,  and  the  new  growth  was  cut  back  one- 
third.  This  left  but  few  growing  points.  When  root 
absorption  and  growth  began  in  the  Spring,  there 
being  no  leaves  to  discharge  the  excess  of  water 
through  transpiration,  the  few  growing  points  could 
not  dispose  of  the  excess.  The  result  was  that  the 
tissues  of  the  bark  could  not  stand  the  strain,  and  the 
blister-like  spots  were  formed.  Thus  the  remedy 
which  suggests  itself  is  to  guard  against  too  vigorous 
growth,  and  one  should  not  indulge  in  too  vigorous 
pruning.  M.  V.  s. 

What  is  Paradise  Stock  ? 

E.  F.  C.,  Water  diet,  Mich. — What  is  the  Paradise  stock  ? 

Ans. — The  Paradise  stock  is  imported,  and  is  propa¬ 
gated  from  the  Paradise  apple,  a  sort  growing  but  lit¬ 
tle  larger  than  a  currant  bush.  This  stock  dwarfs 
any  variety  that  may  be  worked  upon  it. 

What  Grasses  for  an  Illinois  Woods  Pasture  ? 

One  of  our  readers  who  lives  in  western  Illinois  says  that  he 
has  a  woods  pasture  from  which  the  grass  has  been  rooted  up. 
He  wishes  to  know  what  he  can  sow  to  make  a  good  pasture  for 
bogs,  cattle  and  horses.  He  has  read  somethiug  about  rape,  and 
thinks  that  the  crop  might  answer  in  this  pasture  for  the  purpose 
named.  What  do  you  think  about  this?  Is  it  likely  that  this 
crop  will  succeed  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  can  he  work  it 
into  the  soil  early,  without  too  much  cultivation,  in  such  a  loca¬ 
tion  as  an  ordinary  woods  pasture  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  THOS.  SIIAW. 

The  value  of  rape  in  a  woods  pasture  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  described  above,  is  problematical.  Its  value 
would  depend  first,  upon  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Rape  does  not  grow  rapidly  on  stiff  clay  soil,  neither 
does  it  attain  a  strong  maximum  growth  on  that  class 
of  land.  It  would  depend,  second,  upon  the  amount 
of  shade  in  the  pasture.  Rape  does  not  flourish  where 
the  shade  is  dense.  So  far  as  climatic  conditions  are 
concerned,  rape  will  grow  well  in  Illinois,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  greatest  heat  of  summer.  It  may  be  sown  as 
early  as  grain  crops  are  ordinarily  sown.  In  provid¬ 
ing  a  pasture  for  the  classes  of  animals  named,  it 
would  be  well  to  sow  a  mixture  of  oats,  barley,  rape 
and  grass  seeds.  The  ground  should  first  be  cut  up  as 
with  a  disk  harrow,  for  instance.  It  should  then  be 
smoothed  somewhat  with  a  harrow.  Then  one  bushel 
each  of  oats  and  barley  per  acre  could  be  sown  upon 
it  by  that  method  that  would  best  suit  the  conditions. 
This  done,  Red  clover,  Timothy  and  rape  seed  could 
be  sown  upon  it  at  the  rate  of  say  eight,  three  and 


four  pounds  respectively.  Orchard  grass  or  Blue  grass 
could  be  substituted  for  the  Timothy  urder  some  con¬ 
ditions,  or  added  to  the  mixture.  These  should  be 
covered  with  a  light  stroke  of  the  harrow.  The 
pasturing  may  begin  when  the  grain  is,  say  six  inches 
high,  and  it  may  be  continued,  but  not  too  late,  in  the 
Fall,  that  the  clover  may  have  a  chance  to  get  sufficient 
top  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  Winter. 
If  the  soil  is  prairie,  this  plan  should  prove  eminently 
satisfactory  in  a  normal  season.  If  the  soil  is  stilt' 
clay,  it  would  not  likely  prove  satisfactory. 

White  and  Black  Hulless  Barley. 

E.  71.  II.,  Owasco  Lake,  N.  Y. — Cau  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  white  and  black  hulless  barley?  What  is  the  yield,  and 
how  much  does  it  weigh  to  the  bushel  ? 

Ans. — About  40  years  ago,  a  man  in  eentral  New 
York  widely  advertised  hulless  barley,  and  I  invested 
in  a  little,  and  sowed  it  in  the  garden.  It  grew  finely, 
and  produced  a  fair  crop,  but  nothing  seemed  to  like 
it;  even  the  hens  appeared  to  think  themselves  in¬ 
sulted  if  it  was  offered  to  them.  Since  that  time,  once 
in  about  10  or  12  years,  and  lately  oftener  than  that, 
some  one  comes  out  with  a  glowing  advertisement  of 
a  new  kind  of  barley,  “  A  very  prolific  variety,  and 
entirely  hulless,  superior  to  all  other  kinds  as  a  stock 
food  ”,  and  once  in  a  while,  some  advertiser  is  so  eco¬ 
nomical  of  the  truth  as  to  claim  for  it  superior  malting 
qualities.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  more  than 
one  variety  of  hulless  barley,  but,  if  so,  they  are  only 
variations  of  the  old  Nepaul,  and  all  of  them  are 
worthless.  No  one  grows  the  second  crop  unless  he 
intends  to  sell  it  to  “  suckers  ”  for  seed.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  let  alone,  only  as  a  curiosity. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

Kitchen  Drain  for  Slops. 

L.  II.  T.,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  F.  -I  have  just  bought  a  small  place, 
and  there  is  no  drain  for  the  waste  water  and  slops  from  the 
house.  The  slops  have  always  been  thrown  out  on  the  ground, 
and  allowed  to  soak  away  into  the  soil.  There  is  no  sewer  to  run 
a  drain  into.  This  waste  must  be  disposed  of  on  the  lot.  With  an 
open  drain,  or  spout,  lean  lead  the  wa  er  to  the  garden,  about  50 
feet  to  the  rear.  Is  there  a  better  way  ?  Would  it  do  to  make  a 
covered  vault  for  the  drain  to  enter  into,  allowing  the  water  to 
soak  away  ?  Will  it  affect  a  well  near  the  house? 

Ans. — Put  in  drain  pipes  from  the  house  to  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  conduct  all  the  water  there,  letting  it  be  de¬ 
posited  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  great  mis¬ 
take  made  at  many  farm  homes  in  disposing  of  sewage 
is  the  attempt  to  hide  it  in  cesspools  which  soon  be¬ 
come  so  foul  that  they  are  a  nuisance,  and  a  most  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  disease.  If  all  sewage  matter  from  the 
house  could  be  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
where  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  sunlight, 
it  would  not  readily  become  a  source  of  trouble.  A 
drain  which  would  carry  the  water  50  feet  from  the 
house,  and  deposit  it,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  you  can 
dispose  of  it.  Where  sewage  is  disposed  of  in  this 
way,  it  is  best  so  to  arrange  the  outlet  that  the  water 
can  be  turned  to  different  parts  of  the  garden,  allow¬ 
ing  the  ground  to  become,  dry  at  intervals.  In  this 
way,  there  will  be  no  odor,  the  sewage  may  be  used 
for  irrigation,  and  be  made  a  benefit  instead  of  a 
curse.  One  man  who  wished  to  dispose  of  the  house 
sewage  and  did  not  care  to  put  it  on  his  garden, 
planted  willows  near  the  outlet  of  the  drain  pipe.  The 
willows  grew  so  rapidly  and  used  up  so  much  mois¬ 
ture  that  the  sewage  water  was  entirely  disposed  of, 
and  the  ground  kept  sweet  and  wholesome. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Behavior  of  Bees  in  the  Tropics. 

Do  bees  hibernate  in  Winter  in  tropical  countries,  or  do  they 
take  a  period  of  rest?  Most  of  the  human  beings  we  have  ob¬ 
served  in  the  tropics  work  just  as  little  as  they  can,  and  we  would 
really  like  to  know  whether  the  bees  in  those  countries  have 
acquired  “that  tired  feeling”,  or  whether  they  work  harder  than 
ever  to  set  a  good  example  for  their  human  companions. 

Ans. — Strictly  speaking,  bees  do  not  hibernate  at  all 
anywhere.  It  is  true,  however,  that,  whenever  the 
weather  is  cold  enough  in  any  climate,  they  huddle 
together  in  a  compact  cluster,  and  do  very  little  mov¬ 
ing  about.  Through  long  periods  of  cold  weather, 
they  are  sometimes  on  the  outside  of  the  cluster,  so 
motionless  as  to  appear  as  if  they  were  really  hiber¬ 
nating.  In  countries  where  there  is  no  Winter,  they 
may  gather  honey  every  month  in  the  year  ;  but  my 
impression  is  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  the  vim 
and  vigor  that  bees  do  in  the  Spring  time,  after  a  long 
Winter  ;  yet  there  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
A  few  years  ago,  Florida  gave  us  about  the  largest 
yield  per  colony  ever  made  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 
A  year  or  two  later,  Arizona  followed  suit,  making  a 
record  of  something  over  200  pounds  per  colony  right 
through  apiaries  containing  200  or  more  stands  of 
bees.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  way  they  are 
handled.  I  hardly  believe  that  the  bees  are  afflicted 
with  “that  tired  feeling”,  even  in  the  tropics ;  but 
when  their  owner  gets  it,  somehow  his  bees  Seem  to 
act,  sooner  or  later,  a  good  deal  as  though  they  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  “  set  the  pace  ”  for  them  to  work  by. 

Ohio.  A.  I.  ROOT. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

We  planted  a  field  containing  some¬ 
thing  less  than  two  acres  to  potatoes  on 
April  9.  The  field  grew  corn  last  year. 
The  soil  is  a  light  loam.  The  Crimson 
clover  was  sown  just  before  a  heavy  rain, 
which  washed  it  into  the  lower  places  so 
that  the  seeding  was  very  uneven.  We 
plowed  this  field  April  1,  expecting  to 
plant  at  once.  Then  came  the  mild  bliz¬ 
zard  and  freeze,  which  left  the  rough  fur¬ 
rows  in  nice  shape  for  the  harrows.  On 
April  8,  the  field  was  worked  over  with 
the  Cutaway,  and  then  harrowed  with 
the  Acme.  This  left  the  soil  as  mellow 
and  fine  as  need  be,  for  the  furrows  froze 
and  thawed  out  three  times  during  the 
week  following  the  plowing. 

Our  seed  was  second-sized — cut  in  two 
pieces  or  planted  whole.  This  field  is 
right  next  the  road,  and  the  boys  are 
anxious  to  have  it  look  well.  They  used 
the  Robbins  planter  for  dropping  the 
fertilizer  and  opening  the  furrows,  but 
they  wanted  to  drop  the  seed  by  hand. 
They  did  a  good  job,  and  put  the  whole 
thing  through  before  dark.  We  all 
turned  out  and  helped  drop  the  last  10 
rows.  To  cover  the  seed,  we  used  the 
Iron  Age  two-horse  cultivator,  with  all 
the  teeth  in.  This  threw  the  soil  from 
both  sides  over  the  seed  pieces,  while 
the  stationary  teeth,  being  set  to  run 
deep,  tore  the  middles  all  up  and  gave 
us  the  effect  of  another  good  harrowing. 
That  field  was  in  just  about  perfect 
shape.  On  Sunday,  a  warm  rain  soaked 
the  ground. 

The  boys  thought  well  of  the  plan  of 
dropping  seed  by  hand  until  Monday, 
when  they  put  in  another  half  acre  and 
used  the  planter  for  dropping.  This 
succeeded  so  well,  and  saved  so  much 
time,  that  there  will  be  little  more  hand 
dropping  at  Hope  Farm.  With  a  careful 
man  to  sit  behind  and  keep  the  disks 
filled,  the  seed  pieces  go  into  the  ground 
far  more  evenly  than  the  hired  man  can 
drop  them.  It  is  a  great  advantage,  too, 
to  be  able  to  rush  things  just  when  the 
weather  is  most  favorable.  Two  men 
and  a  good  team  will  plant  between  four 
and  five  acres  a  day  with  the  machine, 
the  whole  thing — opening  furrows,  drop¬ 
ping  fertilizer  and  seed,  and  covering. 
With  a  smart  boy  or  girl  to  drive,  one 
good  man  can  do  it. 

We  have  changed  our  plan  somewhat 
with  regard  to  potatoes.  Our  first  idea 
was  to  plow  under  the  Crimson  clover, 
and  use  but  little  fertilizer  in  the  drill. 
I  must  admit,  though,  that  I  don’t  like 
to  touch  the  clover  so  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  seems  a  shame  to  turn  it  under 
now  when,  in  six  weeks,  it  will  be  three 
or  four  times  as  large.  We  have  decided 
"to  let  most  of  it  grow  for  late  sweet 
corn,  and  put  potatoes  where  the  clover 
is  poorest.  Thus  we  feel  the  need  of 
more  fertilizer,  and  we  shall  use  the 
Mapes  potato  manure  quite  heavily.  We 
put  1,000  pounds  in  the  drill  on  that 
scant  two-acre  field,  and  shall  put  600 
pounds  more  along  the  drills  when  the 
plants  begin  to  break  through.  We 
are,  also,  trying  some  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
fertilizer,  and  one  or  two  home  mixtures. 
We  shall  also  plant  some  late  potatoes 
on  the  clover  alone. 

For  early  varieties,  this  year,  we  are 
planting  June  Eating,  Bovee,  Early 
Norther  and  Plarly  Michigan.  For  late, 
we  have  Orphan  and  Rural  Blush.  One 
farmer  in  Bergen  County  has  grown  the 
Rural  Blush  ever  since  The  R.  N--Y.  sent 
it  out  to  its  subscribers.  This  farmer 
has  a  fine  market  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
all  who  buy  Rural  Blush  want  more  of 
them. 

The  Crimson  clover  looks  well.  We 
don’t  like  to  turn  it  under  until  it  gets 
its  full  growth.  We  plant  potatoes  so 
early  that  the  clover  cannot  reach  any¬ 
thing  like  its  full  size  for  the  potato 
crop.  It  is  best  for  a  May-planted  crop 
like  corn,  for  it  grows  very  rapidly  after 
the  middle  of  April.  I  should  say  that 
one  would  lose  half  its  possible  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value  by  working  it  under  early  for 
potatoes.  That  is  why  we  wish  to  let 


our  clover  grow  as  long  as  possible.  This 
is  an  added  reason  why  the  Crimson 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  heavy  growth  during  the 
Fall. 

Eggs  sold  at  20  for  a  quarter  in  our 
local  market  at  Easter.  We  sold,  at  that 
price,  40  to  one  man  who  wanted  to  give 
his  children  some  colored  eggs.  For 
most  of  our  own  eggs,  we  have  obtained 
1 M  cent  each.  They  are  costing  us 
about  half  a  cent  each  for  the  grain. 
Forty  of  our  big  eggs  for  50  cents  is  just 
about  the  cheapest  animal  food  a  man 
can  get  hold  of.  Just  compare  them 
with  anjr  form  of  meat  that  can  be 
bought  for  50  cents  !  Now  that  eggs  are 
so  cheap,  the  Hope  Farm  folks  are  mak¬ 
ing  much  of  them — from  plain  boiled  to 
omelet.  The  Bud  and  the  Graft,  and  the 
two  new  Scions,  eat  so  many  eggs  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  sprout  wings  than 
they  would  be  from  any  other  cause.  The 
Madame  boiled  some  of  the  infertile 
eggs  tested  out  of  the  incubator,  and 
•dyed  them  in  various  colors.  The  chil¬ 
dren  had  a  great  time  rolling  them  on 
the  grass  in  front  of  the  house,  ii.  w.  c. 


Wonders 


Have  Been  Accomplished  by  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  Here. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.— “I  have  taken  several  bot¬ 
tles  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  it  has  done 
wonders  for  me.  I  could  not  rest  at  night,  and 
had  pains  all  over  my  body  and  face.  Since  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  I  am  entirely,  relieved.” 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Thurston,  Electric  Light  Station. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  SI ;  six  for  $5. 

DHIc  are  the  best  after-dinner 
nuuu  »  rl  I  IS  pine,  aid  digestion.  25c 


Water  Lilies  and  Aquatics 

We  make  a  specialty  of  these 
favorites,  and  our  collections 
in  both  hardy  and  tender 
sorts  are  unsurpassed.  Our 
listinchtdesnovelties  in  Nym- 
phueas,  Nelumbiums  and  Vic¬ 
torias.  Selections  made  and 
estimates  furnished  for  stock¬ 
ing  large  or  small  ponds,  etc. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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SW  No  less  than  500  ot 
these  figures 

a  kind  at 

This  is  all  FIRST-CLASS  STOCK,  as 
tine  as  can  be  grown  and  strictly  true  to 
name.  Send  in  your  orders  at  once.  Per¬ 
sons  ordering  5,000  or  more  plants  may 
deduct  five  per  cent.  Persons  ordering 
10,000  or  more  plants  may  deduct  10  per 
cent.  No  other  discounts  from  this  list. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 

W,  F,  ALLEN,  JR,,  Salisbury,  Md, 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


Trees,  Plants.  PRICES 

For  first-class  stock  all  Standard  Varieties:  Apples,  8c.;  Fears.  8c.;  Cher¬ 
ries,  7c.;  Japan  and  other  Flums,  9c.;  Currants,  2  year,  $15  per  1,000;  Marlboro, 

Cuthbert,  Itaspberrles,  $5  per  1.000;  Strawberries,  all  good  varieties. $2.50  per  1,000. 

_ 'ST  T,  J-  DWYER  &  SON,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. _ 

1,000,000  STRAW GERRYpCaNTS^ 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free. 

THCTJR  «T.  OOIjIjINS,  Moorestown.  1NT.  J~. 


for  BUSINESS  TREES  for  BUSINESS  FARMERS 

HONEST  TREES  at  HONEST  FRICKS,  write  to 

THESBUSI NESS  FARM ER.  ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 


TOO  MANY  STRAWBERRIES  sit, 


We 

Shall  Have 

unless  we  sell  about  four  million  more  plants,  and  yon  will  not  have  any  next.  year. .unless  you 
NOW.  Don’t  put  It  off;  order  at  once.  Everything  worth  having  in  hardy  fruits.  Free  catalogue. 

The  Butler  &  Jewell  Co.,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


set  some 


Plants 
and  Trees. 

PEACH  TREES  (75  varieties);  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  (50  varieties);  PLUM 
TREES  (Japan  and  European);  APPLB 
TREES  (100,000);  Pear,  Quince,  Apricot 
and  Cherry  Trees.  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS  grown  from  root  cuttings. 
2  Raspberry  Plants — a  full  list  of  Black, 
X  Red, and  Yellow  kinds;  also  a  full  line 
X  of  Nursery  Stock  of  every  kind.  Illus- 
tratedand  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

A  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

.J  Village  Nurseries,  -  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


450.000 


*1  stock.  ( 

Do so.  price  list  tree. 


TREES 

400  varieties.  Also  Grupe*,KinullFrult*,<‘te.  Host  root- 
took.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 


LEWIS  K0ESC11.  Eradoiila.  S.  X 


nr inu  TDEEC  4  toU  at  2c.;  3  to4  ft., at 

■  EHOn  I  nCEO  Hite.;  all  i  yr..  from  bud, 
healthy  and  thrifty,  no  scale.  Official  certiflcate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del 

JONATHAN  APPLE 

of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Frices  reasonable.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  Over  150  acres  In  nursery.  Established 
in  1809.  Address  THE  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY 
CO.,  Box  1005,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Sutton  Beauty 


2  From  Bearing  Trees. 
o  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 
k  Box  A, Lockport.N.Y. 


DA  V  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
iVC  I  /\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

SIARK  NURSERY.  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Kockport,  III.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


PEACH 


TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  cheap. 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Large,  perfect  shape 
vigorous,  prolific, 
drought-resisting. 

Beet  varieties  Straw¬ 
berry  Plante:  also  As- 
par  AsunRoots, Peach, 
Apple  and  Plum  Trees. 
Reaches  grown  from  nat¬ 
ural  seed  in  section  free 
from  scale  and  yellows. 
Writ*  for  l>t*>t^>atalog — FKKk. 

uIrkison’8  nfTksri 

Berlin.  Md. 


CPCC plants  t>0  cents  worth 

r  n  r  L.  of  free  plants  in  every  catalogue.  We 
I  lAhii  have  all  leading  varieties  of  the  best 
lierrv  Plants.  Stock  guaranteed. 

Oetrrlptlve  Catalogue  sent  Free. 

R.  J.  Sfaheim,  Box  4  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  a  BARGAIN 


100  varieties. 


E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Fa. 


N/C1IITTJC  IDEA  t0  wraF  eac)l  box  of  ber- 
IVCVI  IIO  IIIEA  rles  in  wax  paper.  Hale 
says  it  is  a  mighty  good  thing.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  sheets.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


OIIDD  AIITC  1  have  yet  a  few  thousand  No.  1 
UUnflAH  lO  Fay  and  Victoria  Currant  Fiants, 
will  sell  at  $10  per  M.  if  taken  at  once. 

W.  A.  FREED,  Homewood.  Fa. 


Sugar  Beet  Seed 

We  have  had  specially  grown  for  us  | 
» several  highly  improved  varieties, 

[  and  will  mail  descriptive  priced  cir- ! 
|cular  on  application.  We  will  also! 
[  mail  free  our  97th  Annual  Catalogue  ■ 
|  of  High-Class  Seeds  to  all  who  write ' 
!  for  it. 

;  J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

15  John  St.,  New  York 


Grow  “Big  Crops” 

by  planting  our  Seed 
Potatoes — Bovec,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  14 
other  varieties.  Dakkk 
County  Early  Mam¬ 
moth  field  corn,  Mobt- 
gagk  Lifter  and 
Michigan  Wonder 
Oats.  Garden  Seeds. 
Catalogue  Free. 

GKO.  W.  MACE, 
Box  C.  Greenville,  O. 


Seed  Potatoes  Cheap, 

To  close  out  5,000  bushels,  I  quote  you:  Maule’s 
Early  Thoroughbred.  Early  Norther.  Early  Fortune, 
Early  Six  Weeks,  Early  Rose,  $2.50  a  barrel  first  size; 
second  size,  $1.50  a  barrel;  Rovee,  $2.75  first  size;  sec¬ 
ond  size,  $1.00.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Uncle  Sam  and 
Carman  No.  3,  $2.90  a  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order 
Five  per  cent  discount  on  10-barrei  lots. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman.  Decatur,  Mich. 


CARMAN  No.  3 

SEED  POTATOES. 


$4; 


00 

'per  bbl 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $0  per  bbl.  All 
bbls.  4  bu.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Wholesale 
catalogue  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties:  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  BRAWLKY  SEED  AND 
IMFLKMENT  CO..  New  Madison.  Ohio. 


LATE  Grown  Unbliglitcd  Seed  Potatoes. 

Extra  strong  and  vigorous;  free  from  scab. 
Planted  and  grown  after  July  1.  1897.  Much  better  for 
seed  than  early  grown.  Sir  William,  $1  bu.;  $2.50  bbl.; 
It.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  $1.25  bu.  Order  before  they  are  all 
gone.  E.  C.  GREEN,  Medina,  Ohio. 


PfiTATflF^ — Bovee  Seed  Potatoes  only  $1  per  bbl.  to 
I  U  I  H  I  ULOclo.se  nut.  Carman  No.  3,  $3  per  bbl.;  10  bu., 
06c.  per  bu.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to  all.  My  stock 
is  of  the  highest  possible  quality.  All  bbls.  4  bus. 
NORMAN  NELSON.  Laney,  Shawano  Co.,  Wis. 

Vegetable  Plants  Cheap. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Fiants  ready  April  1.  Tomato, 
Mango  Pepper,  Caulitlower  and  Egg  Fiants  ready 
May  1.  The  above  are  all  flue,  large  transplanted 
plants,  well  hardened  and  true  to  name.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices.  Address 

J.  E.  HUTTON,  Couynghatn,  Fa. 

Jobes’Mortgage  LifterOats.— 00c.  $)  bu.;  5  bu.  or  more. 
50c.  ^  bu.;  bags,  15c  Will  K.  Hey  sham,  Nelson.  Fa. 

Paragon  Chestnut  Crafts 

FOR  SALE.  Address 

I>.  C.  WINEBRENER,  Frederick,  Md. 

DnoC — Choice  Seed,  $1.35  per  bushel. 
UUW  reda  boxed  and  delivered  to  depot. 
For  25  cents,  will  send  by  mail  postpaid  enough 
seed  to  grow  four  bushels. 

II.  H.  McMURTKIE,  Sparta,  Tenn. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COW  PEAS. 

Soja  Beans.  Velvet  Beans,  Southern-grown  Millet 
and  Early  Mastodon  Seed  Corn. 

PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


COW 


Cheap  Freight  Choice  Stock. 
True  to  Name. 

Whippoorwill,  Clay,  Wonder,  $1.75 
per  bushel.  50c.  per  10-lb.  bag.  Exp. 
WM.  BULZING,  Hammond,  La. 


COW  PEAS,  SOJA  BEANS, 
VELVET  BEANS,  TEOSINTE, 

and  other  valuable  Southern  forage  and  soil-improv 
ing  crops.  Write  for  descriptive  price-list. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

Seedsmen.  Richmond,  Va. 

FRUIT  PACKAGES  of  a  l 


kinds. 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Order  now  before  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  catches  you.  Catalogue  and 
prioe-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 
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The  Garden. 

Treatment  of  Oxa/is. 

E.  V.  H.  6.,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  pot 
of  Oxalis  that  has  bloomed  finely  all  Winter. 
What  treatment  should  it  receive  during  the 
Summer,  in  order  to  preserve  it  for  blooming  an¬ 
other  Winter  ? 

Ans. — Dry  off  the  tubers  when  flower¬ 
ing  is  over,  and  allow  them  to  rest  all 
Summer.  The  roots  may  be  left  in  the 
pots,  stored  in  any  dry  place,  much  as 
one  would  treat  Callas.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  repot  the  rbots, 
begin  to  give  water,  and  they  will  soon 
start  into  growth. 

Chestnut  for  Greenhouse  Sash-bars. 

C.  W.  Z.,  Erie,  Pa. — Would  first-quality  chest¬ 
nut  serve  for  greenhouse  sash-bars  as  well  as 
pine  ? 

Ans. — Chestnut  is  not  desirable  for 
greenhouse  construction.  It  is  heavy, 
inclined  to  be  brittle,  does  not  take  paint 
so  well  as  pine,  and  is  very  often  dam¬ 
aged  by  worm  holes.  The  best  timber 
for  rafters  and  sash-bars  is  clear  cypress, 
but  White  and  Yellow  pine,  free  from 
sap,  are  very  largely  used,  and  give 
good  satisfaction.  The  cypress  is  es¬ 
pecially  suitable  for  a  place  that  is  warm 
and  damp,  such  as  a  fern  or  orchid 
house,  but  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse, 
the  pine  will  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Osage  Orange  or  Honey  Locust  for 
Hedge. 

0.  II.  P.,  Paseaic  County,  N.J. — Is  Osage  orange 
perfectly  hardy  so  far  north  as  this  ?  If  so,  do 
you  consider  it  more  desirable  for  a  fruit  hedge 
than  Honey  locust  ?  l)o  the  seeds  of  either  of 
the  above  require  any  special  treatment,  and 
when  should  they  be  sown  1 

Ans. — The  Osage  orange  is  perfectly 
hardy,  even  where  the  Winters  are  more 
severe  than  in  northern  New  Jersey.  It 
is  more  desirable  for  a  hedge  than  the 
Honey  locust,  because  the  locust  is  so 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  borers.  Seeds 
of  both  should  be  soaked  in  hot  water 
for  several  days  before  sowing.  Sow  in 
rows  in  the  Spring,  covering  with  one- 
quarter  inch  of  soil,  and  cultivate  the 
young  seedlings  like  any  garden  crop.  It 
would  hardly  seem  worth  taking  the 
trouble  to  grow  these  shrubs  from  seed, 
when  two-year-old  plants  of  either  the 
Honey  locust  or  Osage  orange  may  be 
bought  for  $1.50  per  100,  or  $6  per  1,000. 

Ailing  Roses  Under  Glass. 

Pierce,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — I  send  you  samples 
of  both  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  and  shoots 
of  American  Beauty  and  Bridesmaid  roses,  wish¬ 
ing  to  know  what  causes  the  sickly  yellow  tint 
of  the  foliage.  I  have  been  very  nmch  interested 
in  your  articles  on  soil  and  fertilizers.  We  have 
grown  these  roses  during  the  Winter,  and  have 
produced  excellent  buds— night  temperature,  60 
degrees  F. — and  during  that  time  have  been  kept 
rather  on  the  dry  side.  As  the  days  began  to 
lengthen,  the  plants  naturally  required  more 
water,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  our  soil  con¬ 
tains  something  that  is  made  soluble  by  water, 
which  brings  about  this  condition.  If  this  is  the 
fact,  what  can  we  use  to  overcome  this,  or  in 
other  words,  what  does  the  soil  lack  to  make  it 
complete  ?  Fertilizers  used  for  mulch  are  cow 
manure  lightly,  bone,  and  wood  ashes. 

Ans.  —  Investigation  of  the  leaves, 
branches  and  roots  received  shows  that 
the  roots  are,  apparently,  free  of  disease, 
but  bear  evidence  of  being  over-fed,  i.  e., 
too  much  manure,  either  in  the  compost 
or  as  mulch.  This,  in  conjunction  with 
over-watering  in  dull,  cloudy  weather, 
would  cause  the  leaves  to  assume  the 
yellow  color.  The  soil  being  quite  heavy, 
would  be  very  retentive  of  moisture, 
hence  it  requires  more  care  in  watering 
than  a  lighter  soil  would.  The  addition 
of  nearly  one-third  of  coarse  sand,  will 
be  a  great  improvement  to  such  soil,  and 
probably,  remedy  this  trouble  for  future 
planting.  In  addition  to  the  sand,  more 
care  should  be  used  in  watering,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  very  cloudy  weather.  The 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  growing 
should  be  allowed  to  become  somewhat 
on  the  dry  side  before  giving  it  any 
more.  This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  trouble  did  not  appear 
until  there  was  an  increase  in  the  water 
given.  A  free  circulation  of  air  is,  also, 
necessary  for  several  hours  each  day 
when  possible,  and  an  average  night 


temperature  of  not  over  58  degrees,  with 
a  rise  of  six  or  eight  degrees  by  day  in 
dull  weather.  On  bright,  sunny  days, 
the  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  run 
up  to  75  or  78  degrees,  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  air  on. 

In  the  present  instance,  if  the  new 
growth  continue  to  show  the  same  yellow 
color,  a  sprinkling  of  thoroughly  air- 
slaked  lime  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  which  will  gradually  get  washed  in 
with  each  watering,  will  be  of  benefit, 
together  with  the  above  hints  as  to 
water,  air,  etc.  In  the  cultivation  of 
all  plants,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  roots  need  some  air,  as  well  as  the 
leaves,  and  with  such  a  soil  as  these 
roses  are  growing  in,  which  will  pack 
very  closely,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  air 
to  get  at  the  roots  at  any  time. 

Diseased  Palms. 

C.  K.,  Marquette,  Mich. — The  leaves  of  our  palms 
(Latania  Borbonica,  Washingtonia  filifera)  are 
turning  brown  at  the  tips.  What  can  we  do  to 
restore  them  to  health  and  vigor  ? 

Ans. — The  palms  are  suffering  from 
leaf  blight,  which  often  affects  plants 
of  this  class ;  it  may  be  induced  by  a 
check  to  growth,  or  by  any  defects  in 
treatment  which  weaken  the  plant.  Cut 
off  the  affected  tips  ;  a  slight  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  may  prevent 
the  trouble  from  spreading,  though, 
so  far,  we  have  no  certain  remedy  for  it. 
Both  the  Latania  and  the  Washingtonia 
are  quite  hardy,  and  will  stand  more 
cold  than  the  other  palms  ordinarily 
grown  in  the  house,  but  if  they  have 
been  over- watered  during  the  Winter, 
they  are  quite  likely  to  develop  leaf 
blight,  as  a  result  of  the  injury  to  their 
roots.  If  they  appear  to  need  repot¬ 
ting,  do  it  now  and,  as  soon  as  settled 
warm  weather  is  here,  put  the  palms 
outside,  leaving  them  out  all  Summer. 
Put  them  under  a  tree  or  in  some  such 
place,  where  they  will  be  partially,  but 
not  heavily,  shaded.  If  they  make  a 
good  growth  during  the  Summer,  they 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  robust  to  escape 
any  tendency  to  the  blight  next  Winter. 
After  syringing  or  washing  palms  in  the 
house,  do  not  leave  water  to  drip  down 
and  hang  upon  the  tips  of  the  leaves ; 
it  is  suggested  that  this  may  distribute 
the  germs  or  spores  of  blight. 

Seasonable  Rotes. 

Phlox,  Peonies,  and  similar  herbaceous 
plants  may  still  be  lifted,  divided  and 
replanted  ;  they  will  soon  take  hold  of 
the  soil  in  fresh  situations.  A  digging 
fork  will  be  found  better  than  a  spade 
for  working  around  these  borders.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  digging  these  borders, 
that  late-starting  plants  are  not  injured. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  always  well  to  put 
a  stake  by  such  plants  in  the  Fall.  When 
going  over  the  herbaceous  border,  many 
little  seedlings,  self-sown,  will  be  found  ; 
these  should  be  transplanted,  either  to 
their  permanent  situation,  or  to  nursery 
beds,  where  they  may  be  held  in  reserve, 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  gaps  in  the 
garden  borders. 

Some  of  the  hardier  plants  which  have 
been  started  under  glass  may  be  planted 
out  now ;  this  would  include  pansies, 
English  daisies,  Marguerite  carnations, 
Scabios,  Gaillardias,  and  Chinese  pinks. 
Of  course,  they  should  be  well  hardened 
by  abundant  ventilation  before  they  are 
set  out.  Pansies  and  double  English 
daisies,  white,  pink  and  crimson,  are  al¬ 
ways  the  first  plants  set  out  around  New 
York  ;  the  vases  and  window  boxes  in 
front  of  high-class  hotels  and  restaur¬ 
ants,  which  have  been  filled  with  dwarf 
evergreens  all  Winter,  display  these 
hardy  little  flowers  in  earliest  Spring,  to 
be  followed  by  an  arrangement  of  Sum¬ 
mer  plants  when  the  Spring  flowers 
begin  to  dwindle  away. 

The  hardier  annuals  may  all  be  sown 
now  in  the  open  border,  if  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition.  Do  not  sow  anything 
while  the  earth  is  so  wet  as  to  be  pasty  ; 
it  should  be  mellow  and  friable.  Among 
the  plants  to  be  sown  in  this  way  are 
Alyssum,  Candytuft,  California  poppy, 
Everlastings,  Coreopsis,  Cypress  vine, 


Mignonette,  poppies,  Portulaca.  It  will 
be  wiser  to  defer  the  sowing  of  more 
tender  plants  until  what  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  good  corn-planting  weather.  This 
would  include  Asters,  French  marigolds, 
Zinnias,  balsams,  and  Marvel  of  Peru. 
These  would  better  be  lifted  and  trans¬ 
planted,  rather  than  be  sown  in  the 
position  they  are  to  occupy  permanently. 
They  may,  however,  be  sown  in  a  frame 
two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  the 
border. 

If  the  Canna  and  Dahlia  tubers  are 
not  already  put  in  the  hotbed,  they 
should  be  looked  over  and  started.  Re¬ 
move  any  decayed  portions,  and  divide 
the  roots  before  starting.  One  of  the 
Dahlia  specialists  advises  that  the  tuber 
be  laid  upon  its  side  for  starting,  as  in 
that  position,  it  appears  to  start  from 
more  eyes.  In  dividing  the  Dahlias,  do 
not  separate  a  “  blind  ”  tuber  (one  de¬ 
void  of  eyes)  with  the  impression  that  it 
will  make  any  growth  ;  it  will  not  start, 
any  more  than  an  eyeless  piece  of  potato 
“  seed  ”.  The  Dahlias  will  bloom  the 
better  for  being  divided  ;  the  large 
clump  is  not  likely  to  bloom  so  well  as 
divided  roots,  or  plants  from  cuttings. 
The  Dahlias  may  be  put  out  early  in 

May,  but  the  Cannas  should  not  go  out 
quite  so  early.  Single  Dahlias  may  be 
raised  from  seed  ;  they  will  bloom'  the 
first  year  and  are  very  showy. 

Pot  Marigolds  (Calendula),  Cockscomb, 
Cobaea,  Coleus,  Cosmos,  Morning-glories 
in  variety.  Lobelias,  Maurandya,  Nas¬ 
turtiums,  Petunias,  Drummond’s  Phlox. 
Castor  beans  and  Verbenas  may  all  be 
sown  in  the  hotbed  or  greenhouse,  with 
the  intention  of  planting  out  later. 
Canna  and  Caladium  roots  should  be 
growing,  but  it  is  yet  far  too  early  to 
think  of  putting  them  out. 

Chrysanthemums  which  have  been 
kept  in  the  cellar  may  be  brought  up, 
divided,  and  planted  out.  Either  shoots 
or  suckers  will  make  good  cuttings, 
which  will  root  quite  easily  now. 

Hydrangeas,  that  are  coming  into 
bloom,  will  need  abundant  food  ;  they 
should  have  liquid  manure  once  or  twice 
a  week,  or  the  foliage  will  lose  its  deep, 
bright  green.  A  top-dressing  of  half- 
rotted  cow  manure  is  sometimes  used  in 
place  of  the  liquid,  but  this  is  unsightly 
and  offensive.  These  big  plants  must 
have  plenty  of  room.  If  crowded,  the 
lower  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop. 

Tuberose  bulbs,  which  were  started  in¬ 
doors,  maybe  potted  singly  (a  four-inch 
pot  is  a  good  size)  and  plunged  in  the 
hotbed,  where  they  grow  along  rapidly. 
Plants  that  are  expected  to  go  outside  as 
soon  as  weather  permits,  should  not  be 
closely  shaded,  or  they  will  be  injured 
by  the  sun.  They  should  also  be  hard¬ 
ened  by  abundant  ventilation. 


Corn 

responds  readily  to  proper  fer¬ 
tilization. 

Larger  crops,  fuller  ears  and 
larger  grain  are  sure  to  result 
from  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  7%  actual 

Potash 

Oar  books  are  free  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Profits 
of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Material*  supplied  for  "Home  Mixing .” 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  tor  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


Fertilizers 


— Highest  Grades  at  lowest  prices. 
HUBBARD  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 


»I7  l’ER  TON. 

I  3  to  4jC  Am. 
Guarantees  8  to  Potash. 

I  yt  to  p.  a. 


A  Fertilizer  and  Insecticide 
Combined. 

H.  A.  STOOTHOFF. 

315  Madison  Ave..  New  York 


No  sense  in  doing  without 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  ;  but 
get  the  right  chimney.  The 
Index  tells. 

There’s  money  in  it. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twtlvt- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  am*  bette-  work  with 
this  Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  oau  do 
with  common  hoes.  If  you  can't  get  tfco 

Hand  Oultivator 

of  your  dealer,  aend  70  eenu  for  •ampio, 
Farmer.'  Handy  Tool  Ciroular  mailed  free. 
LURCH  HKU.  CO.,  80  Hirer  St.,  Koek  Falla,  111. 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goocis  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SOH  GO.,  Vfitfk&iWSlg  fcV- 

The  Profits  of  Farming 

Depend  upon  the  Fertilizer  used.  Pocket  memoranda  book 
free,  together  with  circulars  and  analysis  of  the  Fertilizers 
made  by  this  Company.  Not  the  cheapest  but  the  best  at 
reasonable  prices.  Write  us  a  card. 


POTATOES^ 

TRUCK 

CORN 

OATS  j 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Farmers  bf  Wise,  Deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  per  ot.  on  vour  Fcrtiuzcrs. 
you  Save  Salesman’s  Expenses  and  Agent's  Profit. 

Analysis.  Flioa.  Acid,  Ammonia,  Aotnal  Potash, 

Per  cent.  Per  oent.  Per  cent. 

22  to  20 
9  to  10 

8  to  10 

9  to  10 
9  to  10 

11  to  12 
13  to  15 


Pare  Raw  Bone  Meal 
Pour  Fold  Bertlllzer 
Smoky  City  “ 

Big  Bonanza  " 

Potato  Special  “ 

Tobacco  Special  “ 

Bone  and  Meat 


Per  cent. 
4  to  5 
2  to  3 

lP2> 

S'  to  4 
4  toO 


For  samples  and  pamphlet,  write  WALKER  STRATMAN  Si  CO. 


Saa.oo  per  ton 
x6.oo  " 
15.00  •* 

ao.oo  M 
83.00  M 

SI.  OO  " 

18.00  “ 

Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


2  to  3 
iK  to  2 yt 
4  to  5 
6  to  7 
4  to  0 
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VIABILITY  OF  WEEVILED  PEAS. 

It  was  the  early  part  of  the  year  1879 
that  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  raised  these  questions  : 
“  Will  weevil-eatep  peas  grow  ?  Will 
they  make  as  strong  plants  as  those  from 
peas  not  weevil-eaten  ”  ? 

Many  replies  came.  The  late  Prof.  C. 
V.  Riley,  then  United  States  Entomol¬ 
ogist,  replied,  “  Such  peas  will  grow  al¬ 
most  as  well  as  sound  ones ”.  One  friend 
wrote  us,  “  There  is  one  kind  of  pea  that 
will  not  grow  unless  it  is  weevil-eaten.’ 
One  of  the  most  prominent  seedsmen  in 
the  country  replied  as  follows  :  “  There 
is  no  use  for  you  to  try  to  make  it  appear 
that  weevil-eaten  peas  will  not  grow, 
because  we  know  that  they  will  ". 

“  But  have  you  tested  them  for  your¬ 
selves?”  we  asked. 

“No”,  he  said,  “we  have  sold  them 
too  long  to  make  that  necessary.” 

We  then  wrote  to  50  different  farmers 
asking  the  question  :  “  What  proportion 
of  weevil-eaten  peas  will  grow  ?  ”  Every 
one  that  replied  said,  “  All  will  grow." 

To  satisfy  ourselves,  we  selected  70 
weevil-eaten  peas  and  planted  them. 
This  was  during  early  May  of  1879  But 
one  of  these  weevil-eaten  peas  germin¬ 
ated.  .June  23  of  the  same  year  we 
selected  100  weevil-eaten  peas  and  planted 
them  in  a  drill  nearly  three  inches  deep. 
The  peas  had  been  soaked  in  water  for 
several  hours.  The  variety  was  the  old 
Philadelphia.  The  soil  was  moist  and 
rich.  On  July  10 — 17  days — but  one  pea 
had  germinated,  and  the  plant  looked  as 
though  it  needed  a  doctor.  On  .June  29, 
100  weevil-eaten  seeds  which  had  been 
soaked  in  water  for  six  hours  were 
planted  three  inches  deep  in  sandy  loam. 
They  were  afterwards  watered  as  needed. 
The  variety  was  a  rather  small  early 
smooth  pea.  Of  these  only  three  ger¬ 
minated.  On  the  same  date,  25  weevil- 
eaten  peas  were  planted  2%  inches  deep. 
They  were  not  artificially  watered.  Not 
one  germinated.  On  the  same  date,  25 
weevil-eaten  peas  of  the  variety  Cham¬ 
pion  of  England,  were  planted.  Only 
those  seeds  which  were  the  least  weevil- 
eaten  were  selected.  They  were  planted 
two  inches  deep  in  a  clayey  loam.  The 
ground  was  moist  when  they  were 
planted,  and  it  was  kept  moist  after¬ 
wards  by  artificial  watering,  as  often  as 
was  needed.  Two  seeds  germinated.  In 
a  parallel  drill  near  these,  24  peas  of  the 
same  variety  were  planted  which  were 
not  eaten.  Of  these,  13  germinated. 
Why  so  small  a  proportion  of  sound  peas 
germinated  we  have  no  idea. 

Considerably  later,  we  have  not  the 
date,  Prof.  E.  A.  Popenoe,  then  of  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station,  having  no¬ 
ticed  Tjie  R.  N.-Y.’s  tests,  made  some 
very  careful  experiments,  first  with  500 
weevil-eaten  peas  of  10  sorts.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  but  one-fourth  germinated, 
and  the  partial  destruction  of  the  coty¬ 
ledons  rendered  the  further  growth  of 
these  doubtful.  A  check  lot  of  the  same 
number  of  sound  peas  gave  a  germina¬ 
tion  of  97  per  cent.  An  examination 
of  275  injured  peas  showed  but  69  in 
which  the  germ  was  not  wholly  or 
partially  destroyed.  In  a  field  test  made 
later  of  the  growth  of  sound  as  com¬ 
pared  with  weeviled  peas,  the  results 
were  more  decisive  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  In  this  case,  23  varieties 
were  represented  each  by  100  sound  and 
100  weevil-eaten  peas,  The  seeds  were 
planted  in  the  garden  in  parallel  rows, 
the  sound  and  weeviled  peas  of  each 
sort,  side  by  side,  the  rows  18  inches 
apart.  Of  the  sound  peas,  68.  per  cent 
came  up  and  64  per  cent  made  strong 
plants.  In  10  varieties  of  the  weeviled 
peas,  no  seeds  germinated ;  the  remain¬ 
ing  13  varieties  were  represented  in  all 
by  58  plants,  or  4.4  per  cent  in  germina¬ 
tion,  of  which  but  49  or  3.8  per  cent 
grew  to  average  size  and  strength. 

Up  to  this  time,  Dr.  Riley  would  not 


admit  tliatthe  proof  we  had  offered  that 
weevil-eaten  peas  should  not  be  planted, 
was  conclusive ;  but  he  did  admit  that 
l*rof.  Popenoe’s  experiments  settled  the 
long  mooted  question  first  raised  The 
R.  N,-Y. 

In  The  li.  N.tY.  of  December  8,  1883, 
Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy  favored  us  with  the 
results  of  his  trial  of  weevil-eaten  peas 
made  on  the  grounds  of  D.  M.  Ferry  & 
Cq.,  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  Samples  of 
different  varieties,  including  large  and 
small  wrinkled,  soft  and  green,  and 
hard  and  dry  peas,  in  which  from  90 
to  100  per  cent  of  the  sound  peas  ger¬ 
minated,  were  taken,  and  from  each  lot, 
100  weevil-eaten  peas  were  selected  and 
planted  in  the  shallow  pots  used  for  test¬ 
ing,  about  four  varieties  to  a  pot,  with  a 
sample  of  sound  peas  for  comparison. 
They  were  carefully  cared  for,  being 
placed  in  the  testing  bench.  The 
first  trial  was  repeated,  and  again 
repeated,  the  conditions  being  varied 
by  planting  out  of  doors.  The  exper¬ 
iment  was  again  tried  during  mid¬ 
summer,  several  hundred  peas  of  each 
kind  being  planted  under  various  con¬ 
ditions.  The  results  were  summed  up 
as  follows :  Of  the  small  peas  like  Tom 
Thumb,  Alpha,  etc.,  10  to  30  per  cent 
germinated.  Of  the  large  varieties,  over 
60  per  cent  germinated,  but  the  plants 
were  comparatively  feeble.  Generally, 
Prof.  Tracy  says  that  buggy  peas  ger¬ 
minated  first.  These  plants  would  re¬ 
tain  some  advantage  over  the  others  un¬ 
til  the  vines  were  several  inches  high. 
The  plants  from  the  sound  peas,  how¬ 
ever,  would  overtake  the  others  before 
they  were  four  inches  high.  By  care¬ 
fully  washing  away  the  soil,  it  was  in¬ 
variably  found  that  the  sound  peas  had 
the  largest  roots,  even  when  the  plum¬ 
ules  had  grown  less  than  half  as  much 
as  those  of  the  injured  ones.  If  the  soil 
was  kept  too  wet,  the  hard,  buggy  peas 
came  to  the  surface  very  quickly,  but 
were  speedily  overtaken  by  the  sound 
ones  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  soft  peas 
in  wet  soil,  the  buggy  ones  would  sim¬ 
ply  start  and  perish,  often  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  surface. 

Buds,  whether  they  be  those  of  a  plant 
or  a  tuber,  cannot  form  roots  unless  they 
have  something  to  live  upon  in  the  mean¬ 
while.  If  we  cut  out  a  bud  (“  eye  ” )  of 
a  potato,  with  more  or  less  flesh,  the  bud 
will  continue  to  grow  just  so  long  as  the 
flesh  supplies  the  nutriment,  and  unless 
placed  in  the  soil,  must  then  perish.  The 
cotyledons  of  the  pea  supply  the  same 
nourishment  to  the  plumule  which  the 
potato  flesh  supplies  to  the  “  eye.”  If, 
therefore,  these  cotyledons  are  injured, 
it  must  follow  that  the  bud  (plumule)  is 
proportionately  weakened.  If  the  cotyle¬ 
dons  are  entirely  destroyed,  leaving  only 
the  plumule  and  the  shell  of  the  pea,  the 
plumule  has  no  food  with  which  to  com¬ 
mence  growth. 

At  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  request,  several  of 
the  leading  seedsmen  of  the  country  have 
favored  us  with  their  opinions  regarding 
the  value  of  weevil-eaten  seed  as  com¬ 
pared  with  sound  peas.  It  will  be  seen 
that  their  estimates  of  the  viability  of 
the  unsound  peas  are  much  higher  than 
the  results  of  our  experiments  would 
justify  us  in  making  : 

From  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia. 

Weevil-eaten  peas  germinate  and  grow 
from  40  to  60  per  cent  ;  those  that  grow 
produce  a  good  crop.  Our  seed  stock  is 
grown  in  Canada,  and  the  product  is 
grown  in  northwestern  New  YTork,  near 
the  Lakes.  The  object  is  to  secure  a 
slower  growth  and  thorough  develop¬ 
ment.  free  from  insects  depositing  weevil 
germs.  It  also  produces  earlier  crops 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


CHILTON 

PAINT. 

Be  fail*  to  yourself  and  to  us. 
We  believe  we  manufacture 
the  best  paint  in  the  world.  A 
recent  visitor  to  our  factory 
asked  if  we  didn’t  “make  it  too 
p"ood. 

O 

We  believe  that  we  can  save 
you  money,  time  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  furnish  you  helpful 
suggestions  for  painting  your 
building's  either  inside  or  out. 
You  do  not  need  an  expert 
to  mix  our  paints — we  do  that 
for  you,  employing  the  best 
experience  and  machinery  ;  we 
do  it  better  than  is  possible 
by  hand  with  a  paddle. 

If  you  are  going  to  paint 
anything  from  a  house  to  a  car¬ 
riage,  let  us  send  you  our  paint 
literature  and  suefPfestions. 

oo 

CHILTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

69  Corilandt  Street,  New  York. 

Kills  Prairie  Hogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers.  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up."— Richard  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

SPRAYING  FRUIT  TRUES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases  is 
no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl,  Quincy, 
ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing  twenty-one 
styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise  on  spray¬ 
ing  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  which 
may  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  contains  much  valu¬ 
able  information. 


our  new 

Sprayers 

is  simple.  Kerosene  Emulsion  made 
while  pumping.  Send  for  photo,  of 
our  New  PEERLESS  ORCHARD 
SPRAYER,  with  BORDEAUX 
NOZZLE,  the  WORLD’S  BEST. 

THE  DEMING  CO.  SALEM,  0. 

Henion  &  Hubbell, Chicago1 


You  Must  Fight 

Insects  and  Fungi  if  you 
ever  expect  to  grow  any 
more  good  fruit.  For 
economy,  reliability  and 
durability  the 

“ECLIPSE” 

spraying  outfits  are  positively  the 
latest  and  best  implements  on 
the  market.  Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Phylloxera 

on  your  grapes  may  destroy  the  whole 
crop  i n  one  night  while  you  are  asleep. 
Don’t  have  It .  Spray  the  leaves  and 
vines  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  Purls 
r  Green.  The  best  and  quickest  way  to  put  it  on  is 

S™, “.“NOVELTY  Utiltfc  PUMPS. 

We  deliver  a  sample  for  $  1  .50.  Send  for  Free 
Spraying  Calendar.  A^ent*  wanted  everywhere. 
THE  BERGER  MFG.  CO.,  Dep’t  K,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW  CURES  OF 

Rheumatism 


BY  THE  USE  OF  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  OF  CHRONIC  CRIPPLES  AND  OF  BED-RIDDEN 
INFLAMMATORY  CASES.  THERE’S  NO  DENYING,  IT  CURES. 


ASPINWALL 

Corn  and  Bean 
DRILL . 


Hundreds  of  Rural  New  Yorker  readers  1 
’  are  usingit  now,  and  oilier  hundreds  would  1 
:  if  they  but  knew  Us  value.  Unexcelled  for  ( 

ACCURACY,  DURABILITY 
AND  ECONOMY. 

I  Cheapest  and  heat  RIDING  CORN'  DRILL  ( 
I  In  the  world.  Send  '  <r  illustrated  circulars.! 

ASPINWALL  MFG .  CO. 

B2  Sabin  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 


“PENNSYLVANIA” 


HARROWS. 

Wheel  and  Lever,  Wood 
Frame,  and  Plain  Steel 
Frame,  Spring-Tooth 
Harrows. 


Mar  Keystone  Cora  Planter 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  jnost 

Serfect  Force-feed  Ferti- 
zer  Distributor  in  the 
world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  OC  . 

YORK,  PA. 


8end  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Weight 
ISO  lbs. 

Corn  Planter  and 


F ertilizer  Distributer 


Plants  field  oreu  silage  Corn,  Peas,  Keans, 
Sugar  Keets  or  Stoelc  Beets  in  hills,  drills  or 
checks.  It  marks  out  the  drill,  drops  the  seed,  covers 
It  with  earth,  deposits  the  fertilizer,  covers  the  seed 
and  rolls  and  coin  pacts  the  earth — all  atone  operation. 
Distributes  all  kinds  of  fertilizers,  comtne reial  or 
homemade,  icet  or  dry,  coarseor/ine,  evenly 
in  any  desired  quantity  per  acre.  Drops  seed  from  6  to 
45  inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from  60  to  450  lbs.  of 
fertilizer  per  acre.  Strony.  durable,  lasting  and 
easy  draft.  Write  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co. 

Box  IBChlcopoo  Falls,  Mass. 


STAB1  LUNGS  Planter  and  Fertilizer 


the  latest,  and  it  i — , 
twelve  different  dis- 


drops 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At- 

fartmpnt  for  rowing  both 


•nadconivhv  JJnKS  Plow  CO.  Boston  and  Hew  York. 


SELF-LOCKING 

Hand  Potato  Planters. 


record: 


KUItEKA:  4  acres  and  320 
hills  (19,680  hills)  in  10  hrs.; 
2,590  hills  in  1  hour. 
P1NGREE:  4  acres  (19,360 
hills)  in  9  hrs.  48  min.: 
2,106  bills  in  1  hr.  (Hills  3 
ft.  apart  each  way.) 

EUREKA,  $1.25;  P  IN¬ 
GRES,  $1;  Patent  Sack, 
60e.  Send  for  free  booklet: 
"Potatoes — How  to  Plant 
Them.’’ 


GREENVILLE  PLANTER  CO., Greenville, Mich 


LEGGETT'S 


The  Original 
Dry  Sprayer. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or 
vine.  Two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  fast  as  you 
walk,  wide  or  narrow 
planting.  No  plaster 
or  water  used. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
Catalogue  Free. 

LEGGETT&BRO. 

301  Pearl  Street, 
New  York. 


or  Garfield  Knapsack 


Perfect  agitators— no  scorching  of  foliage 
— no  leather  valves.  14  styles  spray  pumps. 
Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  C0.f  13  Market  St. ,  Lockport,  H.Y. 
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when  brought  south.  As  long  as  the 
germ  is  not  disturbed  in  the  seed,  it 
will  grow. 

From  W.  At/ee  Burpee  <S  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

We  consider  weevil-eaten  peas  to  be 
absolutely  worthless  for  seed  purposes, 
although  many  times,  they  will  germin¬ 
ate  as  much  as  50  to  60  per  cent.  The 
peas  are  grown  in  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  Jefferson  and  Genesee 
Counties,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  southern 
section  of  Michigan.  The  object  in  plant¬ 
ing  the  peas  in  the  disti-icts  n  ,  med  is,  that 
experience  has  taught  us  that  northern- 
grown  seeds  give  the  very  best  results. 

From  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

More  or  less  of  these  will  vegetate,  but 
as  a  rule,  feebly,  and  the  results  will  not 
be  satisfactory.  By  the  use  ofbisulphide 
of  carbon,  the  weevil  is  now  destroyed 
in  its  young  stage  before  it  has  eaten  its 
way  out ;  still  I  have  seen  no  facts  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  injury  the  vitality 
of  the  seed  may  have  received  from  the 
intruder,  even  though  destroyed  when 
young  and,  indeed,  hardly  see  how  the 
matter  can  be  decided  by  actual  experi¬ 
ment,  unless  the  famous  X-ray  might 
give  help.  Practically,  however,  the  in¬ 
jury  done  by  the  weevil  must  be  on  the 
decrease,  for  if  it  is  killed  by  the  bi¬ 
sulphide  in  the  early  stage,  it  cannot,  of 
course,  propagate  its  species.  Without 
the  check,  the  weevil  would  naturally  be 
on  the  increase  in  the  seed-pea  growing 
districts,  and  really  was  so,  driving  farm¬ 
ers  out  of  the  business,  until  it  was  taken 
in  hand.  On  my  seed  farms,  I  have  next 
to  no  trouble  from  them,  as  no  one  in 
my  immediate  vicinity  grows  seed  peas, 
and  thus  far,  but  very  few  have  appeared 
among  seed  peas  of  my  own  raising. 

From  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  consider  that  weevil-eaten  peas 
are  very  likely  to  be  lacking  in  vitality, 
though,  of  course,  this  is  not  invariably 
the  case.  We  endeavor  to  take  out  all 
the  weevily  peas  in  the  hand-picking 
which  we  give  to  all  the  peas  we  sell  ex¬ 
cept  field  peas.  We  grow  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  our  seed  peas  in  this  State  in  dis¬ 
tricts  which  are  generally  nearly  or 
quite  free  from  the  weevil,  and  in  locali¬ 
ties  which  we  have  found  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  peas,  both 
as  regards  soil  and  climate. 

From  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  Hew  York. 

We  do  not  consider  the  Pea  weevil  so 
dangerous  as  the  Bean  weevil,  as  one 
cavity  is  all  that  the  Pea  weevil  leaves 
in  each  grain,  although  it  is  true  that 
it  is  a  large  one.  By  a  strange  provision 
of  X  ature,  it  does  not  affect  the  germ, 
as  we  rarely  find — when  its  ravages  are 
prevented  in  time — that  it  affects  the 
vitality  of  the  pea  very  materially.  We 
grow  our  peas  where  experience  has 
taught  us  that  we  get  the  best  results. 
We  usually  go  north,  close  to  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes  ;  in  fact,  the  closer 
the  better,  as  the  pea  likes  a  moist  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  mists  from  the  Lakes  and 
heavy  night  dews  greatly  help  the  pea 
crop. 

From  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia. 

W eevil-eaten  peas  seem  to  grow  as  well 
as  those  that  are  sound  ;  the  weevil  does 
not  destroy  the  germ  of  the  pea  in  mak¬ 
ing  its  hole.  We  grow  our  seed  peas  in 
northern  New  York  and  Canada.  We 
used  to  confine  our  planting  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  Canada,  but  the  change  in  the 
tariff  advanced  the  duty  on  peas  from  20 
to  40  cents  per  bushel,  and  it  became 
almost  prohibitory  to  grow  them  on  the 
other  side. 

From  the  Iowa  Seed  Co..  Des  Moines,  la. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  the 
weevil  very  seldom  bores  through  the 
germ  of  a  pea  or  bean,  therefore  the 
vitality  is  not  destroyed,  although  it 
would  necessarily  be  somewhat  weak¬ 
ened.  We  do  not  understand  the  cause 
for  it,  and  it  is  certainly  oeculiar  that 
insects  and  mice,  which  work  from  the 
outside,  will  almost  invariably  attack 


the  germ  first,  while  those  which  work 
from  the  inside  avoid  the  germ.  By 
keeping  peas  and  beans  in  a  cool,  dark 
place,  weevils  are  not  likely  to  show 
themselves.  We  consider  the  peas  and 
beansgrown  in  northern  New  York  State, 
or  southern  Canada,  superior  in  quality 
to  those  grown  in  other  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Peas  grown  in  this  State 
are  almost  invariably  badly  affected  by 
the  weevil . 

Our  readers  who  have  yet  peas  to 
plant,  might  aid  to  settle  this  question 
as  to  the  comparative  value  of  sound  and 
weevil-eaten  peas.  If  any  considerable 
number  of  them  would  plant  side  by 
side,  even  25  each  of  sound  and  weevil- 
eaten  peas,  note  the  results,  and  tell  us 
of  those  results,  positive  conclusions 
might  be  arrived  at. 

Pumping  Water  for  Irrigation. 

J.  S.  Woodward. — If  J.  H.  L.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  page  241,  has  no  more 
than  8%  feet  to  elevate  the  water  to 
irrigate  his  peach  orchard,  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  he  can  do  it  is  by  wind¬ 
mill.  He  can  build  a  reservoir  on  the 
highest  point  of  land,  by  digging  partly 
in  the  ground  if  the  elevation  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  or  by  making  an  embankment  if  it 
is  not,  and  cementing  the  inside  with 
the  best  Portland  cement.  If  he  so  con¬ 
struct  it  that  the  water  can  all  be  drawn 
out  as  soon  as  necessity  for  its  use  be 
over,  so  that  the  cement  may  become  per¬ 
fectly  dry  before  Winter,  a  thin  coat 
backed  upon  the  ground  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  as  frost  would  not  injure  it  in  this 
case.  Now  he  can,  with  an  eight-foot 
Aermotor  windmill,  with  a  cylinder  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  pump  about  3,000  gal¬ 
lons  into  the  reservoir  per  hour.  As  it 
would  take  about  28,000  gallons  to  cover 
an  acre  one  inch,  such  an  outfit  would 
require  about  nine  hours  to  pump  suffi¬ 
cient  for  each  acre  to  be  irrigated.  By 
using  more  mills  or  those  of  larger  size, 
many  times  as  much  water  can  be  raised. 

It  is  better  to  set  the  mill  and  pump 
near  or  at  the  pond,  and  force  the  water, 
than  to  put  it  at  the  reservoir  and  lift 
it,  as  while  a  slight  imperfection  in  pipe 
when  forcing  would  make  no  difference 
beyond  the  loss  of  water  leaking  out,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  working  of  a  pump 
with  the  suction  pipe.  By  using  a  first 
quality  of  vitrified  pipe,  and  taking  much 
pains  to  cement  the  joints  so  as  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  that  they  are  tight,  he 
could  get  nothing  better.  By  all  means, 
use  a  large  pipe,  not  less  than  four 
inches.  While  much  water  may  be 
forced  through  a  small  pipe,  the  friction 
will  use  several  times  as  much  power  as 
is  needed  in  a  larger  pipe  to  overcome 
the  elevation. 

The  difference  between  using  wind  or 
steam  power  is,  that  the  wind  power 
costs  nothing  but  the  harness  (the  wind¬ 
mill)  while  the  steam  takes  fuel  all  the 
time,  and  needs  constant  attention,  and 
the  first  cost  will  be  several  times  as 
much  as  that  of  the  windmill. 


Children  should  always 
increase  in  weight.  Not  to 
grow,  not  to  increase  in  flesh, 
belongs  to  old  age. 

Present  and  future  health 
demands  that  this  increase 
in  weight  should  be  steady 
and  never  failing. 

To  delicate  children, 
Scott’s  Emulsion  brings 
richer  blood  and  firmer 
flesh.  Better  color  comes 
to  the  cheeks  and  stronger 
muscles  to  the  limbs.  The 
gain  in  weight  is  substantial; 
it  comes  to  stay. 


F 


50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


ENOE  AGENTS  MXf,  «18 

your  business.  Write 

Hoiul  Steel  Pont  Co.  Adrian,  Mich. 


MACHINES. STRETCH  ER^ATCH^s  •ETC. 
SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.  Martinsville  .0. 


ARMSTRONG  <k  McKEL7Y 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

r  Cincinnati. 

ECK8TEIN  J 

ATLANTIC  \ 

BRADLEY  I 

BROOKLYN ( 

)  New  York. 
JEWETT  ( 

ULSTER  1 

UNION  / 

80UTHERN  ) 

)  Chicago. 
SHIPMAN  1 

COLLIER  \ 

MISSOURI  / 

>  St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL  I 

SOUTHERN  / 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia.  ' 
M0RLEY  .  , 

Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


MANY  of  the  “  mixtures  ” 
branded  and  sold  as  Pure 
White  Lead  contain  little  if  any 
White  Lead,  but  are  zinc  and 
barytes.  Barytes  is  used  because 
it  is  cheap,  not  because  it  has  any 
value  as  paint. 

Protect  yourself  by  using 
brands  which  are  genuine  and 
made  by  the  old  Dutch  process. 
See  list  of  genuine  brands. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


Perfect  Farm  Fence. 

u  steel  wire.  Top  anti  bottom  win 


Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made*1 


r 


Made  of  best  doubly 
■  annealed  galvanized 
op  anti  bottom  wires  No.  9.  All  other 
wires  No.ll.  We  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  in  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  tbc  market — hence  more 
strength  anti  durability.  Our.. 

I  Ann  If  nnt(ontirely  new  feature, g 
L.UU|I  IV II  111  patented),  provides 
perfect  expansion  anti  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  al  I  temper¬ 
atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  each 
foot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 


same  asplacing  one  coll  of  a  spiral  spring  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop 
Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  otJR  LW0P  knot. 

It  is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVKN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


A  BULL  IN  A  CHINA  SHOP 

could  create  no  havoc  if  surrounded  byour 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

-Keeps  1 11  or  on  fc  everything  from  the  smallest  pig  to  th< 
largest  horse.  Has  a  natural  spring,  that  In  n  nprlnif, 
which  takes  up  all  expansion  and  contraction.  All  wire: 
are  interwoven — cross  wires  are  not  put  on  by  hand.  Tean 
noskm— it  s  all  smooth.  From  your  dealer  or  direct  fron 
£  £re*l»ht.  Circulars  and  prices  free. 
KEYSTONE  WOVKN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  IPRushSt  Peoria  HI 

••••••••••••• «e •••*6s«eoto« 
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» 
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FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCEm 

with  or  without  loworcable  barbed.  All  horizontal  lines 
are  cables,  not  effected  by  heat  and  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  and  M.M.S.  Poultry  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Posts,  etc. 

CVIOBJ  FENCE  CO.  DeKalb,  III. 


Comes  and  Coes, 

butstilllsa  "utayer.”  Come  summer,  come  win¬ 
ter,  The  Page  abides  unchanged.  We’ ve  toldyou 
over  and  again  It’ a  the  coil  that  does  It.  That 
coil  is  patented  by  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Midi. 


A  Break  in  Wire  Fence. 

If  in  a  Buchanan  Fence  is  easily  and 
quickly  repaired;  broken  stays  replaced  by 
new  ones;  broken  wires  easily  spliced  by 
loosening  tension,  draw  wire  through  far 
enough  to  splice.  After  splicing  draw  up  by 
moans  of  chain  tension.  Secures  stock;  easy 
to  keep  in  repair;  prices  reasonable.  S^nd  stamp  for  catalogue. 

BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.  Box13,  Smithville,  Ohio. 

{•••ft* IftltflPft  ft! 

THIS  iS  THE  KEYSTONE 

HA  Y  LOADER 

l !T,ls  h,f)y  Vrona  tho  windrow  or  direct  from  the} 

(theoperat[onth0haylSheaVy^  U  greatly  facilitates} 
[and  reduces  the 

r  cost  of  harvest-  ]  yu,b#i 

\  ing  a  crop  Haying 

>ofhay  Quality  . 

Prime.' 


S  You  can  not  bo  short  of  helpif  yon  have  one  of  th( 
yoaders,  because  one  man  can  loud  hav  with  If 
t  necessary.  It  is  a  light,  strong  machine  and  v 

/This  machine  ami  our  “KEYSTONE  CHIEF 

iside  delivery  rake  make  a  complete  combination  I 

Nthe  rapid  mid  economic  making  of  clean  brlal 
VKuluhlc  hay.  More  about  them  in  our  free  cireula 

KEYSTONE  MFG .  GO., 

24-  River  St.  STERLING,  ILL 

••••Ctttftlti 


FACTORY  TO  FARM 


THE  ADVANCE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

is  sold  only  direct  to  the  farmer — IVelght  paid.  That 
saves  him  the  dealer’s  commission  ami  we  givo  him  a 
fence  that  is  cheap  and  better  than  the  use  of  any  hand 
fence  machine  made.  THERE  CAN  T  BE  A  BETTER  FENCE 
made  for  tho  money  than  this  one.  Prices  way  down. 
One  small  orderwillsatisfyyouonthispoint.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  extra  special  discount  to  farmers. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  !)  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


Lamb 


SMALL  TIE  WIRES 
GIVE  OUT  ? 

You  probably  had 
that  experience  i  f 
you  bought  a  fence 
with  a  light,  soft  per¬ 
pendicular  wire. 

WE  HAVE 

A  REMEDY 

for  that  difficulty  and 
can  give  you  a  com¬ 
plete  fence  of  uni¬ 
form  strength. 

Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


[ADAM  Ar 

f  THE  FENCE  MAn5-^— 

t  Makes  Woven  Wire  S-?  S-^ 

o  Fence  that  "Stands  j^l 

1  Up.”  Cannot  Sag.4-(->(  T> 
4  Get  hia  new  catalogue. 

rv 

J  tells  all  about  The  BestV-<f>  <['5 
A  Farm  Fence  Marie,  v  -Ap-C  >  <- 

pom 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  1 

flTnois.  } 

cuLirot  a  1  umiz.cn 

Positively  best  on  the  market. 

Will  Last  a  Lifetime. 

NOT 
CHEAP 
TIN. 


Morrill  &  Morley, 


st  Rug  Killer 
on  Earth. 
Salesmen 
W anted 
Everywhere. 
Good  profits; 
write  quick  for 
particulars 
Sample,  $1.50. 

Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 


Columbia  Plows. 


plow  is  best  for  side  hill  land,  or  for  plowing  flat 
without  a  “dead  furrow.” 
automatic  lock  and  jointer. 


make  our  cast¬ 
ings  of  entirely 
new  charcoal 
iron  from  our  own  mines — no  scrap  iron.  That’s  why 
our  shares  outwear  three  of  any  other  make.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  them.  Send  for  circular. 


COLUMBIA  PLOW  WORKS, 

Copake  Iron  Works  (Columbia  Co.),  New  York. 
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Some  of  the  experiment  stations  are  endeavoring'  to 
discourage  the  killing  of  harmless  snakes,  which,  as 
they  point  out,  are  really  as  valuable  to  the  farmers 
as  the  ungainly  but  useful  toad.  A  great  many  insects 
are  eaten  by  snakes,  cutworms  being  a  favorite 
article  of  diet.  It  is  true  that  the  snakes  are  some¬ 
times  guilty  of  swallowing  toads,  wild  birds’  eggs  and 
young  nestlings,  but  on  the  whole,  they  are  beneficent 
creatures.  There  are  few  poisonous  snakes  in  the 
farming  districts  of  the  eastern  States,  so  our  prej¬ 
udice  against  them  is  rather  the  result  of  their  evil 
look,  than  of  any  dangerous  quality. 

G 

The  demand  for  fractional  currency  is  still  strong 
among  country  people.  A  good  supply  of  paper  money 
in  denominations  of  less  than  $1  would  enable  farm¬ 
ers  to  do  considerable  small  business  by  mail.  There 
are  many  who  do  not  care  to  risk  silver  in  the  mails, 
and  who  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy  money  orders 
at  the  post  office.  Paper  money  would  enable  them 
to  send  many  small  orders  during  the  year,  and  would 
prove  a  great  convenience.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  paper  currency  would  lead  people  to  spend  their 
money  foolishly.  The  fact  is  that  a  small  silver  coin 
in  the  pocket  is  a  constant  inducement  to  buy  some 
trifle. 

G 

A  returned  traveler  says  that  one  of  our  largest 
western  meat-packing  firms  is  doing  a  great  business 
in  selling  hams  to  the  British.  The  latter  are  great 
lovers  of  particular  brands  of  homemade  hams,  the 
different  brands  differing  slightly  in  the  manner  of 
curing.  In  a  recent  trial  in  court,  it  is  reported  that 
proof  was  given  that  Chicago  hams  of  one  and  the 
same  brand  were  being  unloaded  as  these  special 
brands,  at  30  cents  a  pound,  each  brand  being  smeared 
with  a  different  kind  of  grease.  Either  the  reporter 
or  the  perpetrator  of  this  fraud  is  a  great  prevaricator, 
or  else  the  epicures  on  the  other  side  can’t  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  hams  that  they  profess  to  be  able  to  do. 

Q 

Farmers  are  often  advised  to  pack  bones  with  wood 
ashes  in  order  to  soften  them  for  use  as  a  fertilizer. 
As  usually  done,  this  is  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory  pro¬ 
cess.  One  of  our  readers  who  was  able  to  buy  bones 
at  $12.50  to  $15  per  ton,  tried  it  last  year  and  gave  it 
up.  It  took  too  long  to  soften  the  hard  bones.  Then 
he  bought  a  bone  grinder  or  cutter.  As  fast  as  the 
bones  were  cut,  they  were  packed  in  barrels  with 
three  times  their  weight  of  wood  ashes.  In  two 
weeks,  with  the  ashes  kept  moist,  the  bones  were 
thoroughly  mixed.  This  makes  a  good  fertilizer  for 
grass  or  grain.  Where  bones  can  be  bought  in  quan¬ 
tity,  it  will  pay  to  handle  them  in  this  way.  Many  of 
the  whole  ones,  however,  will  not  “reduce”  by  this 
treatment. 

0 

The  American  people  appear  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  useless  and  inhuman  warfare  in  Cuba 
must  stop.  We  think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
neither  President  nor  Congress  can  stem  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  in  this  direction.  Many  Americans  do 
not  attempt  to  study  all  the  historical  events  that 
have  brought  about  the  difficulties  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies.  They  have  simply  decided  that  the 
Cubans  should  govern  themselves,  and  their  motives 
are  sincere  and  honest.  We  think  that  a  majority  of 
thinking  and  responsible  Americans  have  confidence 
in  President  McKinley  in  this  crisis.  They  are  glad 
that  he  has  exhausted  every  honorable  means  to  pre¬ 
vent  war  without  giving  up  the  great  principle  that 
Spain  must  take  her  flag  out  of  Cuba.  The  majority 


of  responsible  Americans  do  not  want  war.  They  do 
not  like  to  appear  in  the  role  of  a  big,  strong  man 
taking  a  switch  to  some  ill-bred  upstart  of  a  boy  who 
has  been  spoiled  in  his  bringing  up.  At  the  same 
time,  if  moral  suasion  and  the  sight  of  the  stick  will 
not  make  that  boy  behave  himself.  Uncle  Sam  stands 
ready  to  apply  the  stick  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
The  Spaniard  has  thrown  stones  at  the  American 
eagle’s  perch  long  enough.  If  Uncle  Sam  does  get 
after  him,  there  will  be  dust  marks  on  the  Spaniard’s 
jacket  for  a  century ! 

Q 

It  is  reported  that  a  commission  merchant  from 
Nova  Scotia  has  called  upon  the  Purchasing  Commis¬ 
sary  for  the  United  States  army,  and  made  proposi¬ 
tions  to  deliver,  in  case  of  war,  cargoes  of  potatoes 
and  other  fresh  vegetables  direct  to  Cuba  or  other 
points.  The  claim  is  made  that  these  vegetables, 
being  grown  so  far  north,  can  be  transported  into 
the  South  in  much  better  condition  than  those  grown 
farther  south.  We  don’t  believe  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  Uncle  Sam  to  go  outside  his  own  domain  for 
provisions  to  feed  his  army,  and  that  the  quality  of 
our  products  is  just  as  good  as  can  be  grown  anywhere 
on  earth.  But  the  purchasing  agents  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  these  facts. 

G 

Why  should  the  railroads  charge  30  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  hauling  grapes  from  points  in  central  New 
York,  while  the  rate  for  apples  or  potatoes  is  only  15 
cents  ?  There  is  no  reason  or  justice  in  this  high  rate 
on  grapes.  When  grapes  sold  for  twice  the  modern 
prices,  the  rail?-oad  rate  was  about  the  same.  The 
grower  is  forced  to  pay  a  much  greater  per  cent  of  his 
returns  to  the  railroad,  while  the  cost  of  conducting 
the  railroads  has  steadily  declined.  No  wonder  acres 
formerly  in  vineyards  are  going  back  into  grain.  The 
railroad  managers  do  not  seem  to  understand  that,  for 
every  acre  turned  back  from  grapes  to  wheat,  they 
get  less  than  one-eighth  the  amount  of  freight  per 
acre.  This  injustice  will  last  until  growers  combine 
and  bring  the  power  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the 
railroads.  All  farmers  should  unite  in  demanding 
fairer  rates,  for  an  injustice  to  any  class  of  producers 
is  sure,  in  the  end,  to  injure  all. 

G 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  before  referred  to  experiments  in 
the  compression  of  flour  for  storage.  Further  experi¬ 
ments,  made  in  England,  seem  to  show  that  this  is 
quite  practicable.  Under  hydraulic  pressure,  flour 
can  be  compressed  so  that  it  occupies  only  two-fifths 
of  the  space  required  when  loose.  The  blocks  thus 
formed  are  coherent  enough  to  be  packed  and  handled 
without  breaking.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  reduce 
the  blocks  to  powder  again  ;  the  flour  is  soon  reduced 
to  powder  by  the  knife  or  rolling-pin,  and  may  then 
be  sifted.  In  baking,  no  difference  is  noticeable  be¬ 
tween  compressed  and  loose  flour.  In  keeping  quali¬ 
ties,  the  compressed  flour  has  a  great  advantage  ;  not 
only  is  there  an  entire  absence  of  mustiness  or  moldi¬ 
ness,  after  a  lapse  of  sufficient  time  to  induce  deterio¬ 
ration  of  loose  flour,  but  there  is,  also,  entire  freedom 
from  insect  life.  Weevils  are  a  serious  enemy  to  flour 
in  storage,  but  the  compression  destroys  all  existent 
insect  life,  and  practically  sterilizes  the  flour.  The 
blocks  are  much  less  liable  to  outside  attack  than  the 
loose  flour.  It  is  said  that  the  compressed  flour  is  to 
be  adopted  by  the  British  army  and  navy  ;  apart  from 
the  convenience  in  transportation,  it  will  be  practi¬ 
cally  immune  against  deterioration  and  insect  attacks. 

G 

Why  should  the  European  nations  be  willing  to  fight 
over  the  division  of  Africa  or  of  China  ?  Few  white 
men  care  to  live  in  these  countries  ;  they  will  not  add 
greatly  to  the  world’s  supply  of  food — at  least  for 
years  to  come.  They  are  inhabited  by  people  with  few 
and  simple  wants.  That  is  just  why  the  nations  are 
after  them.  Modern  civilization  increases  man’s  de¬ 
sires.  He  who  caters  to  that  desire  grows  rich  in 
trade.  There  may  be  100,000,000  humans  in  Africa 
who  never  wore  a  shirt  or  a  modern  hat.  Once  make 
them  believe  that  they  should  have  two  suits  of  clothes 
a  year,  and  you  create  a  clothing  trade  worthy  of  a 
nation’s  factories.  As  these  savages  grow  up  the  so¬ 
cial  scale  so  that  they  feel  the  need  of  firearms,  fire¬ 
water,  firecrackers,  and  the  thousand  and  one  super¬ 
fluous  things  which  society  has  tacked  on  since  Adam’s 
day,  new  trade  is  created,  new  factories  are  needed, 
and  new  ships  are  built.  Germany,  England  and 
France  have  outgrown  their  home  markets  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  Mechanical  skill  has  so  wonderfully 
increased  the  output  of  the  modern  factories  that 
these  countries  must  look  outside  of  the  home  market 
for  the  sale  of  their  surplus.  Thus  it  is  that  they  are 
ready  to  fight  for  the  future  trade  of  people  now 
ranked  as  savages  or  half-civilized.  The  United  States 
may  look  on  with  composure  while  this  wrangling  is 
going  on.  The  more  the  nations  turn  to  manufactur¬ 


ing,  the  more  food  they  must  buy  of  us.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  meat  and  flour.  No  country  can  pro¬ 
duce  first-class  beef,  pork  and  mutton  as  cheaply  as 
America.  While  American  manufacturers  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  able  to  hold  their  own  in  foreign  trade, 
American  farmers  may  expect  a  constantly  increasing 
foreign  demand  for  food  and,  indirectly,  the  opening 
up  and  civilizing  of  Africa  and  China  will  increase 
this  demand.  The  case  is  different  with  cotton  for, 
under  British  control,  China  and  Egypt  are  likely  to 
produce  vast  quantities  of  the  staple  and  compete 
seriously  with  the  southern  States. 

0 

A  convention  of  secretaries  of  boards  of  agriculture 
and  institute  managers  from  New  England  and  New 
York,  was  held  at  Boston,  April  6-7.  Delegates  were 
present  from  the  seven  States,  and  three  profitable 
sessions  for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  institute 
work  were  held.  The  point  was  made  very  clear  that 
success  in  institute  work  requires  system,  and  careful 
management  by  a  central  committee,  rather  than  leav¬ 
ing  the  work  too  largely  to  local  committees.  Manager 
Dawley  brought  much  enthusiasm  and  good  advice 
based  on  two  years’  experience  in  institute  work  in 
New  York  State.  Calls  for  work  of  this  kind  are  in¬ 
creasing  year  by  year,  and  farmers  are  profiting  by 
this  union  of  scientific  and  practical  teachings.  Nearly 
all  of  the  delegates  testified  that  some  of  the  best  in¬ 
stitute  workers  are  those  connected  with  our  stations 
and  agricultural  colleges.  A  new  phase  of  work  for 
institutes  —  the  discussion  and  encouragement  of 
Nature  studies  in  our  rural  schools — was  generally 
approved  by  the  delegates  present.  A  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  was  formed,  to  be  known  as  the  Eastern 
Association  of  Farmers’  Institute  Workers.  This  as¬ 
sociation  designs  to  bring  together  annually,  institute 
workers  from  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  for  a  general  discussion  of  institute  methods  and 
work,  and  for  the  training  of  institute  workers. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

CUBA  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

“  Ef  I  wuz  iu  the  White  House  now,  them  Spanish  dons  would  go 
A  packin’  out  of  Cuby— no,  I  ain’t  no  hand  to  blow; 

But  ef  I  held  the  drivin’  reins  of  this  here  government, 

You  wouldn’t  ketch  me  wastin’  time,  I  tell  ye,  they’d  a  went. 

Ef  /  wuz  there,  I’d  take  the  field  an’  blow  Havaiiny  down, 

You  wouldn’t  ketch  me  backin’  out” - 

“  Now  stop  your  noise,  Joe  Brown, 
I’ve  heered  enough  of  Cuby— give  them  Spanish  dons  a  rest. 

You  set  here  like  a  settin’  hen,  a  hatchin’  out  a  nest 
Of  ‘ what  I'd  do  ef  I  was  there' — I’ll  bet  you’d  run  away; 

You’d  better  take  your  ax  an’  saw,  an’  go  right  out  and  play 
That  woodpile  is  Havanny,  an’  that  Weyler  is  the  pump. 

Fill  up  that  water  bucket— not  a  word  from  you,  now — jump  ! 

Or  I  won’t  cook  no  dinner,  and  you’ll  be  as  petered  out 
As  them  reconcentraders  that  you  talk  so  much  about. 

The  wrongs  of  sufferin’  Cuby  don’t  give  you  no  right  to  shirk ; 

I’m  gonter  build  a  trochy  ’round  that  pantry  till  you  work.” 

A  sitting  citizen — the  lazy  man  ! 

Keep  the  chilled  plowshares  hot. 

The  soiling  crop  cleans  the  land. 

A  little  praise  goes  a  long  ways. 

The  farm  hand  must  use  his  head. 

He  who  “  knows  it  all  ”  goes  before  a  fall. 

To  cool  a  man  off,  give  him  responsibility. 

The  small  of  your  back  may  hold  a  big  pain. 

The  devil  propagates  his  works  by  layers  of  liars. 

Use  of  a  hair  dye  drove  a  New  York  girl  to  suicide ! 

What  would  be  the  objection  to  an  iron  or  steel  barn  ? 

The  calf  is  three-fourths  the  herd— care  is  the  other  quarter. 

A  general-purpose  co  w  is  better  than  one  with  no  purpose  at  all. 

The  bulldog  opposes  arbitration,  though  always  ready  for  a  bite 
ration. 

Horticulture  for  the  Children  will  be  found  this  week  on 
page  315. 

The  boy  thinks  that  his  mother’s  slipper  is  like  Shylock— it  is 
connected  with  “  a  pound  of  flesh  ”. 

A  mighty  poor  citizen— he  who  takes  time  to  curse  the  Span¬ 
iards,  and  makes  his  wife  cut  the  stove  wood. 

Switzerland  has  now  prohibited  the  importation  of  fresh  fruit 
from  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  San  Jos6  scale. 

An  English  clergyman  has  recently  been  fined  $25  and  costs  for 
starving  calves.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  way  the  minister  some¬ 
times  feeds  his  horse  ? 

An  old  English  inn  bears  upon  its  signboard  the  title  Of  “  The 
Four  Alls.”  It  is  explained  by  the  proverb  “  Queen  governs  all, 
parson  prays  for  all,  soldier  fights  for  all,  and  farmer  pays  for  all.” 

Enter  ye  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn,  for  tight  is  the  squeeze 
and  hard  on  the  feelings  for  those  who  enter  the  big  end  with 
much  noise  and  are  then  forced  to  crawl  out  the  small  and  nar¬ 
row  way. 

Say  what  you  will  now,  every  farmer  knows, 

No  matter  how  the  originator  blows, 

A  new  potato,  wheresoe’r  it  grows, 

Must  early  rise  to  beat  the  Early  Rose. 

The  Canary  Islands,  discussed  lately  as  the  possible  scene  of 
conflict  with  Spain,  grow  tomatoes  very  largely  for  the  British 
market,  Las  Palmas  shipping  about  3,000  tons  a  year.  About 
350,000  bunches  of  bananas  are,  also,  shipped  annually  from  this 
port  to  British  markets. 

It  is  said  that  one  county  in  Kansas  offered  a  bounty  of  three 
cents  for  every  rabbit  scalp  turned  in.  The  farmers  all  turned 
out  one  week  with  their  shotguns,  killed  158,514  rabbits,  and  ex¬ 
hausted  the  county  treasury.  It  is  suggested  that  they  must  now 
work  overtime,  to  pay  the  extra  tax. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Sweet  Butter. — I  saw  this  sign  in  one  commission 
house.  It  meant  unsalted  butter.  I  asked  the  mer¬ 
chant  if  there  was  much  sale  for  it.  He  said,  “  No, 
some  people  like  it,  and  I  can  generally  get  a  little 
higher  price  from  them  than  for  salted  butter ;  but 
the  demand  is  not  large,  and  no  great  quantity  could 
be  sold  at  any  price,  as  most  people  don’t  like  it  at  all. 
I  prefer  salted  butter  that  has  a  good  flavor  to  it  for 
my  own  use  ”,  That  tells  the  whole  story.  No  use  in 
trying  to  make  and  sell  that  kind  of  butter,  or  any 
other  special  product  unless  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 
It’s  easier  to  supply  an  existing  demand  than  to  try  to 
create  a  new  one  !  Of  course,  it’s  a  good  idea  to  educate 
customers  along  certain  lines. 

X  X  X 

Wiiat  Packages  for  Fruits? — A  Georgia  plum 
grower,  rather  new  to  the  business,  inquires  what 
packages  he  shall  use  to  ship  his  fruit,  where  he  can 
get  them,  and  to  whom  he  can  ship.  These  are  old, 
old,  often-asked  and  often-answered  questions,  but  in 
hopes  to  get  something  new,  I  submitted  them  to  a 
number  of  wholesale  handlers  and  jobbers.  The  an¬ 
swers  were  almost  unanimous.  As  to  packages,  the 
invariable  reply  was,  “  Tell  him  to  visit  his  neighbors 
who  are  shipping,  and  see  the  8-till  carriers  they  use, 
then  get  the  same,  only  be  sure  to  fill  them  full,  and 
the  bottom  baskets  as  full  as  those  on  top  ”.  I  asked 
whether  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  wrap  each  plum 
in  paper.  “  No,  they  are  too  plentiful,  and  prices  are 
too  low  to  make  it  possible ;  the  growers  simply 
couldn't  afford  to  do  it.  But  filling  the  baskets  better 
will  make  more  difference  in  sales  and  prices.”  The 
question  as  to  where  the  packages  could  be  procured 
was  answered  by  the  suggestion  often  made  in  these 
columns,  that  in  every  fruit-growing  region  there  are 
manufacturers  who  supply  just  the  packages  needed. 
The  demand  brings  the  supply.  In  general,  then, 
these  new  beginners  are  pretty  safe  in  following  the 
lead  of  the  older  and  successful  growers,  as  to  pack¬ 
ages,  markets,  etc.  In  most  of  these  localities,  the 
growers  would  do  better  to  combine,  and  thus  secure 
better  shipping  advantages,  and  give  each  other 
the  help,  information  and  strength  possible  through 
cooperation.  The  advantages  of  cooperation  among 
fruit  growers  are  well  shown  in  the  results  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  fruit  growers  at  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
which  were  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  Summer. 

X  X  X 

Evaporated  Raspberries. — We  have  received  a 
letter  on  this  subject  from  a  reader  in  that  hotbed  of 
raspberry  growers,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  It  states 
that  thousands  of  acres  in  that  and  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties  have  been  set  to  these  berries  for  evaporating 
purposes.  Prices  have  been  going  lower  continually, 
though  hopes  have  been  entertained  that  better  prices 
would  return.  But  they  are  now  so  low  as  to  be 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Growers  have  been 
told  that  the  larger  part  of  the  evaporated  berries 
have  been  used  in  mining  districts  in  place  of  butter, 
and  that  now  the  miners  are  using  jelly  in  place  of 
the  berries.  The  inquirer  wishes  to  be  informed  of 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  know  what  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  and  future  outlook  are.  Realizing  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  thousands  of 
berry  growers,  and  perhaps  the  same  conditions  might 
apply  to  other  thousands  of  growers  of  other  fruits,  I 
made  careful  inquiries  on  the  subject.  I  found  that 
the  market  for  evaporated  raspberries  is  practically 
flat ;  there  is  almost  no  sale  for  them  at  any  price. 
Some  of  the  causes  contributing  to  this  condition  are 
general,  affecting  all  classes  of  dried  fruits.  Supplies 
of  green  fruits,  preferable,  of  course,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  dried  fruits,  are  larger,  and  are  to  be  had 
throughout  a  longer  period  each  year,  practically  now 
during  the  whole  year.  California  and  the  South  are 
now  filling  the  markets  of  all  our  great  cities  and 
most  of  the  smaller  towns  during  nearly  every  month 
of  the  year.  Then  great  quantities  of  bananas  are 
sold  and  consumed  every  day  of  the  year,  and  the 
larger  part  of  these  fresh  fruits  are  sold  at  much 
lower  prices.  Again,  the  canning  of  fruits  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  the  cheap¬ 
ness  with  which  this  work  is  now  done,  brings  the 
price  within  the  reach  of  the  masses,  many  of  whom 
prefer  these  to  dried  fruits.  The  manufacture  of  jel¬ 
lies  has,  also,  become  an  enormous  business.  Were 
these  all  made  from  the  fruits  they  profess  to  be,  it 
would  not  be  so  bad ;  but  it  is  common  report  that 
many  of  them  are  made  of  g’ucose  and  various  com¬ 
binations,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  make 
them  formidable  competitors,  not  only  of  evaporated, 


but  of  fresh  fruits  as  well.  These  causes  all  tend  to 
depress  the  dried  fruit  industry.  The  causes  assigned 
for  the  low  prices  of  evaporated  raspberries,  especially, 
are,  in  addition  to  the  above,  overproduction,  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  of  some  markets,  Cuba  among  others,  and 
combinations  among  dealers  in  raspberries  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  raise  or  maintain  prices  ;  the  last  has  caused 
buyers  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  fruits,  and  as 
there  is  a  wide  range  in  kinds,  and  a  large  and  con¬ 
tinuous  supply,  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  get  substi¬ 
tutes.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  situation  as  gleaned  from 
various  sources.  There  are  some  stocks  of  raspber¬ 
ries  in  this  city  for  which  no  reasonable  offer  can  be 
obtained,  and  much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  out¬ 
look  certainly  is  not  at  all  encouraging.  f.  ir.  v. 


AMERICAN  EXPORTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 

HOW  WE  ARK  SENDING  OUR  SOIL  ABROAD. 

There  is  one  side  of  our  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
products  that  is  not  usually  considered,  viz.,  the  loss 
or  gain  in  plant  food.  A  dairy  farmer  selling  only 
butter  and  pork,  and  buying  bran  and  cotton-seed 
meal,  knows  that  his  farm  is  increasing  in  fertility, 
because  the  butter  takes  but  little  plant  food  away. 
A  farmer  selling  hay  and  grain,  and  buying  little  if 
any  fertilizer,  must  know  that  his  farm  is  being 
drained  of  its  fertility.  How  is  it  with  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  ?  The  following  tables  will  show 
how  much  plant  food  was  sent  abroad  in  1897,  in  a 
few  leading  articles  of  export,  and  how  much  was 
brought  back  : 


POUNDS  OF  PLANT  FOOD  IN  EXPORTS. 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Phos.  acid. 

Barley .  27,808,082  5,008,18-4  8,-112,726 

Corn  and  meal . 175,043,018  40,009,830  00,014,754 

Oats  and  oatmeal.  ..  26,210,274  7,804,882  10,480,499 

Rye .  4,725,289  1,350,082  2,100,110 

Wheat . 111,658,820  23,808,000  42,953,490 

Flour .  65,079,441  14,278,154  17,133,784 

Apples  (fresh  Adr’d)  590,977  909,350  45,407 

Hay .  1,738,755  1,911,398  332,953 

Heat .  5,733,900  .  14,309,902 

Blitter .  37,614  15,538  15,538 

Cheese .  2,002,123  50,942  305,667 

Cottonseed .  730,516  310,722  332,075 

Live  animals .  15,595,224  1,039,371  15,595,224 

Potatoes .  117,905  255,794  66,718 


Total . 440,138,198  97,503,159  152,165,513 

POUNDS  OF  PLANT  FOOD  IMPORTED. 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Phos.  acul. 

Barley .  1,008,301  356,100  569,760 

Corn .  6,380  1,402  2,208 

Oats  and  oatmeal. .  62,049  18,675  24,699 

Wheat .  2,172,286  552,276  819,209 

Flour .  9,746  2,381  2,613 

Potash  salts .  2,563,683  60,088,857  . 

Nitrate  of  soda .  26,665,920  .  . 

Hay  and  straw .  2,646,852  3,909,660  506,844 

Potatoes .  47,266  95,944  16,724 


Total .  34,302,483  65,024,295  1,942,047 


These  figures  do  not  include  the  immense  quantities 
of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  exported  last 
year  in  the  3,103,754,940  pounds  of  cotton  that  left  our 
shores.  We  imported  350,852,02(5  pounds  of  wool,  which 
contained  17,945,008  pounds  of  nitrogen,  18,646,802 
pounds  of  potash  and  24,559  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  which  is  not  directly  available  as  plant  food. 
This  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
plant  food  that  have  been  sent  out  of  America  since 
the  war.  We  have  only  one  side  of  the  case  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  week.  The  value  of  the  butter  exported 
was  $4,493,364,  and  of  the  cheese,  $4,636,063,  yet  see 
how  much  more  plant  food  was  sent  in  the  cheese — 
over  60  times  as  much  nitrogen.  Our  total  exports  of 
wheat  were  worth  $59,920,178;  of  flour,  $55,914,347; 
of  corn,  $54,087,152,  and  of  meat,  $84,476,298.  A  single 
pound  of  butter  contains  but  one-fiftieth  of  an  ounce 
of  nitrogen,  yet  it  requires  118  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  over  3,500  tons  of  average  barnyard  manure  to 
make  good  the  loss  in  our  total  exports  of  butter. 
Every  live  steer  weighing  1,000  pounds  that  was 
carried  abroad,  took  with  him  26J<j  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
1.7  pound  of  potash,  and  18.6  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid.  The  grain  and  hay  which  he  represented,  if 
sent  instead  of  the  steer,  would  have  taken,  at  least 
five  times  as  much  nitrogen,  20  times  as  much  potash, 
and  eight  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid.  These  figures 
show  the  importance,  from  a  fertilizing  standpoint,  of 
sending  our  food  products  abroad  in  a  manufactured 
form.  When  we  send  meat  and  flour  in  the  place  of 
whole  grain  and  hay,  we  save  a  large  proportion  of 
the  plant  food  for  use  on  our  own  farms.  The  waste 
and  refuse  of  our  grain  food  should  be  kept  at  home 
as  far  as  possible. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  fertility  drain  on  any  single 
section  is  that  which  the  cotton  crop  gives  to  the 
southern  States.  The  cotton  exports  in  1897  carried 
away  from  this  country  15,518,770  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
40,348,802  pounds  of  potash,  and  49,660,094  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  while  but  few  of  the  imports  contain¬ 
ing  plant  food  went  back  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  It 
will  be  seen  that  corn  is  the  most  exhausting  crop 
that  we  send  abroad,  with  wheat  next.  We  give  away 
more  pounds  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  a  dollar’s  worth  of  corn  than  in  any  other  product 
that  leaves  our  shores.  With  these  figures  for  a  basis, 
we  hope  to  refer  later  to  some  interesting  things  con¬ 
nected  with  our  exports  of  plant  food. 


THE  SIZE  OF  POTATO  SEED. 

We  have  had  some  little  discussion  this  year  about 
the  proper  size  for  cutting  potato  seed.  Potatoes  are 
worth  twice  as  much  as  they  were  last  year,  and  there 
is  a  general  tendency  to  cut  much  finer.  In  talking 
this  matter  over,- two  questions  have  been  asked  : 

1.  Does  a  potato  sprout  draw  any  nourishment  from 
the  soil  until  after  a,  leaf  is  unfolded  t 

2.  How  does  a  very  small  eye  furnish  enough  food,  to 
grow  a  stalk  to  the  surface? 

These  are  questions  that  hundreds  of  farmers  have 
asked  themselves.  We  don’t  care  to  guess  at  them 
when  there  are  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  study¬ 
ing  such  things.  Dr.  B.  D.  Halsted,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  this  to  say  about  it : 

Roots  and  Green  Leaves. 

It  is  written  that  there  are  two  things  necessary  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  plant  in  the  soil,  so  that  it  will  do  its  own  work; 
namely,  the  development  of  a  root  system,  and  the  production 
above  ground  of  a  leaf  and  stem  system.  It  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  point  where  a  potato  plant  that  has  come  from 
a  seed  potato  planted  in  the  soil  begins  the  work  of  elaborating 
its  own  nourishment;  but  it,  speaking  generally,  is  after  the  root 
has  begun  to  absorb  soil  water,  and  the  green  portion  of  stem 
and  leaf  or  leaves  above  ground  is  changing  the  crude  sap  into 
elaborated  material,  fu  short,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  a  potato 
sprout  is  feeding,  so  to  say,  upon  the  soil  as  soon  as  there  is 
greenness  of  the  stem  and  leaves. 

Your  second  question  is,  perhaps,  answered  in  the  above.  By 
the  term  “  eye  ”,  it  is  understood  that  you  mean  not  only  the  bud, 
but  the  surrounding  portion  of  the  tuber  that  has  been  planted 
with  the  eye  or  bud.  This  surrounding  portion  is  made  up  very 
largely  of  starch,  and  this  starch  is  used  in  the  production  of  the 
stalk  or  stem,  which  elongates  and  brings  the  leaves  that  It  will 
bear  into  the  air  and  sunshine.  If  the  eye  is  planted  without  the 
surrounding  food  substance,  it  will  not  grow  to  any  great  extent, 
therefore  not  produce  a  stalk  of  any  great  length. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  matter  will  be  clear  if  you  bear 
in  mind  that  the  potato  is  a  structure  very  richly  endowed  with 
elaborated  food  substance,  from  which  stems  and  other  parts  of 
the  potato  plant  may  be  produced,  and  that  a  stem  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  length  will  not  contain  as  much  dry  matter  as  the 
piece  of  potato  from  which  it  has  derived  its  substance.  These 
long,  slender  shoots  that  grow  out  from  potatoes  in  a  dark  room, 
or  one  that  is  lighted  by  a  single  window,  are  very  watery,  and 
when  the  dry  substance  is  obtained,  there  is  little  surprise  that 
so  long  a  stalk  could  come  from  so  small  a  potato. 

l’rof.  H.  L.  Bollcy,  of  North  Dakota,  who  gave  the 
public  the  idea  of  soaking  seed  to  prevent  scab,  says  : 

The  Sprout  Mostly  Water. 

Physiological  information  is  such  that  I  think  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  very  little  actual  food  material  is  constructed  from 
inorganic  materials  taken  from  the  soil  before  the  leaves  are 
exposed  to  the  light  upon  the  young  plant.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  food  material  in  the  potato  tuber  is  very  con¬ 
densed,  so  that  a  very  small  piece  of  the  tuber  attached  to  the 
eye  will  furnish  much  substance  for  actual  growth,  when  supplied 
with  soil  moisture  and  proper  conditions.  Roots  do  penetrate 
the  soil  before  the  plants  come  up,  and  certainly  take  up  large 
quantities  of  water  and  mineral  foods.  As  water  constitutes  a 
large  portion  of  the  bulk  of  the  potato  sprout,  this  may  account 
for  a  good  deal  of  question.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
information  which  will  allow  us  to  say  that  the  potato  sprout 
actually  increases  in  dry  weight  previous  to  the  action  of  light 
upon  the  leaves.  However,  as  it  is  a  special  case,  I  would  not 
care  to  write  for  publication  without  some  experimental  evi¬ 
dence.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  metabolism  of 
inorganic  matter  before  the  action  of  light;  not  much,  however, 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  Some  inorganic  salts,  certainly, 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  roots. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Ik  you  want  pigs,  you  will  find  a  nice  strain  offered  by  Mr.  L.  F. 
Doolittle,  Ouaquaga,  N.  Y. 

If  a  cow’s  turnipy  breath  is  in  evidence  in  the  milk  pail,  it  can 
all  be  removed  by  the  use  of  the  Perfection  milk  cooler  and  aer¬ 
ator,  manufactured  by  L.  R.  Lewis,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  This  little 
machine  will  add  largely  to  the  keepiugTjualities  of  milk. 

Tub  practice  of  dipping  sheep  after  shearing  is  becoming  quite 
general.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  benefits.  For  information 
about  it,  send-  name  and  address  to  Willm.  Cooper  &  Nephews 
Galveston,  Tex.  Their  little  book  gives  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  about  dipping,  as  well  as  their  claims  for  the  value  of  then- 
particular  dip  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  good  and  safe  one. 

The  Eclipse  corn  planter,  formerly  made  by  a  firm  in  New 
Hampshire,  is  now  owned  and  manufactured  by  the  Belcher  & 
Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  This  imple¬ 
ment  plants  a  variety  of  crops,  and  distributes  the  fertilizer 
at  the  same  time.  It  plants  in  hills,  drills  and  checks,  opens  the 
furrows,  drops  seed  and  fertilizers,  and  covers  ail  at  once.  It  is 
a  very  excellent  little  implement  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
manufacturers  will  be  glad  to  give  all  information  about  it. 

Few  things  for  which  the  farmer  spends  money  pay  such  sure 
and  large  profits  as  good  machinery.  In  this  connection,  the 
latest  catalogue  of  Heneh  &  Dromgold,  York,  Pa.,  is  full  of  time¬ 
saving  and  money-saving  suggestions.  It  contains  descriptions 
of  the  latest  improved  farm  tools,  harrows,  cultivators,  planters, 
drills,  etc.  This  house  is,  probably,  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
harrows  in  the  country,  if  indeed  not  in  the  world.  The  best  way 
to  know  what  is  latest  and  best  in  the  harrow  line  and,  indeed,  in 
other  lines  of  farm  machinery,  is  to  send  for  the  catalogue. 

The  Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  make  a  potato  planter 
that  comes  very  close  to  possessing  brains  made  of  steel.  One 
man  drives— the  machine  does  the  rest,  opening  the  furrow, 
dropping  the  fertilizer,  putting  down  the  seed,  and  covering  it 
and  marking  out  the  next  row.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
the  seed-hopper  and  the  fertilizer-box  filled.  The  machine  can, 
also,  be  arranged  to  drop  corn,  beans  and  ensilage  corn  accu¬ 
rately  and  well.  No  one  can  tell,  without  trying  it,  how  handy 
such  a  machine  will  prove  on  a  farm  of  average  size.  It  magnifies 
hand  power,  and  transfers  the  strain  from  human  to  horse  back 
The  Aspinwall  Company  send  some  fine  pamphlets  free. 

Farmers  realize  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  thoroughly 
fitting  the  soil  before  planting  the  seed.  At  first  thought,  it  may 
seem  absurd  to  speak  of  cultivating  the  crop  before  it  is  planted, 
yet  this  is  what  modern  farmers  are  doing.  All  crops  require  a 
firm,  level  seed-bed.  We  must  tear  and  shake  up  the  soil  in  ordt  r 
to  let  the  air  and  sunshine  into  it:  but  last  of  all,  the  upper  sui  - 
face  must  be  crushed  and  firmed  if  we  expect  the  seed  to  start 
well.  No  other  tool  does  this  last  work  so  well  as  the  Acme  har¬ 
row.  It  crushes,  levels  and  smooths  down  the  surface,  leaving  it 
in  excellent  shape  for  the  seed.  We  are  using  it  on  all  ground 
for  the  last  touch  before  seeding,  and  find  it  invaluable.  Send 
to  Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.,  for  pamphlets  and  circulars. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Dog-collar  belts,  made  of  leather 

studded  with  nailheads,  are  expected  to 
be  very  popular  this  season.  They  are 
shown  in  all  sorts  of  leather,  a  favorite 
being  light  brown  elephant’s  hide. 
Whether  the  elephant  is  really  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  leather,  we  cannot  say  ;  it  is 
flexible,  but  very  firm  and  close-grained. 
The  nailheads  are  of  silver,  gilt,  or 
nickel,  and  are  arranged  just  like  those 
on  a  dog-collar.  Harness  buckles  are 
usually  seen  upon  belts  of  this  class, 
though  many  of  the  buckles  are  leather- 
covered.  When  wearing  russet  shoes, 
a  leather  belt  should  be  chosen  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  color  of  the  shoes. 


A  great  many  red  straw  hats  are  of¬ 
fered,  both  for  children  and  adults.  They 
are  not  very  satisfactory  for  summer, 
because  so  many  red  straws  fade  un¬ 
evenly  under  a  hot  sun.  For  children, 
the  red  straws  are  often  trimmed  with 
bright  red  poppies  and  bright  blue  Corn¬ 
flowers,  or  a  combination  of  field  flowers 
which  includes  poppies,  Cornflowers  and 
buttercups.  The  fancy  for  burnt  orange 
has  given  vogue  to  shaded  flame-colored 
nasturtiums.  A  pretty  dark-blue  hat  of 
the  short-backed  sailor  type  was  ef¬ 
fectively  trimmed  with  black  fish  net, 
black  quills,  and  a  mass  of  orange  and 
flame-colored  nasturtiums. 


press  Eugenie  nearly  30  years  ago.  It 
is  a  shape  becoming  only  to  a  pretty 
youthful  face.  The  big  picture  hats 
worn  during  the  Winter  do  not  appear 
among  the  Spring  styles.  A  great  many 
fancy  braids  are  seen.  It  is  too  early 
for  sailor  hats  yet,  but  they  promise  to 
be  as  popular  as  ever.  The  crowns  are 
not  to  be  quite  as  high  as  last  season, 
but  there  is  very  little  change  otherwise. 
* 

Little  girls’ liatshave  made  littleor  no 
change  in  shape  ;  wide  brims,  either  flat 
or  waved,  and  pointed  or  square  crowns 
are  equally  in  favor.  The  square  crowns 
are  not  quite  so  high  as  last  year.  Most 
of  the  girls’  hats  look  very  much  over¬ 
trimmed  ;  they  are  loaded  with  ribbon 
and  flowers.  A  pretty  style  for  a  little 
girl  is  a  hat  of  brown  Milan  braid,  hav¬ 
ing  a  flat  brim  and  pointed  crown. 
Around  the  under  side  of  the  brim,  just 
showing  beyond  it.  is  a  pleating  of  pale 
yellow  ribbon  velvet  one  inch  wide.  The 
trimming  consists  of  brown  ribbon  vel¬ 
vet  one  inch  wide,  made  into  bows  of  six 
long  loops,  drawn  tightly  together  in 
the  center  ;  some  bunches  of  yellow  cow¬ 
slips  are  looped  into  the  bows  on  the 
right  side.  Wild  flowers  are  always  pre¬ 
ferred  for  children's  hats;  daisies,  clo¬ 
ver,  buttercups,  poppies,  primroses,  dog 
roses  and  cowslips  are  very  popular, 
while  double  roses  are  seen  only  upon 
the  headgear  of  their  elders.  A  child's 
hat  may  be  prettily  trimmed  (without 
the  pleating  around  the  edge)  with  3 % 
yards  of  ribbon  velvet  and  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  costing,  including  the  hat  of 
Milan  braid,  about  S3. 25.  The  same  hat. 


ready  trimmed  with  precisely  the  same 
materials,  will  cost  from  $4.25  to  $4.75. 
As  most  of  the  stores  will  trim  a  hat 
with  materials  purchased  from  their 
stock,  for  50  cents,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  trimmed  hat  affords  a  fine  field  for 
profit.  _ 


BUILDING  A  SCRAPBOOK. 

On  page  219,  one  of  our  readers  asks 
for  information  about  building  a  scrap¬ 
book.  II is  question  seems  an  interest¬ 
ing  one,  and  so  many  correspondents 
send  suggestions  to  T.  T.  H.  that  their 
advice  overflows  into  the  Woman's  page. 
Some  excellent  suggestions  are  made  as 
follows  : 

The  trouble  with  the  unevenness  of 
the  leaves  after  pasting  the  scraps  in  the 
book  can  easily  be  got  rid  of.  Have 
ready  some  soft  newspapers — so  that 
they  wrill  absorb  moisture  quickly — and 
place  one  of  these  under  the  leaf  and 
one  above  the  scrap  as  soon  as  pasted  in; 
then  close  the.  book  carefully  and  place 
it  under  pressure.  It  is  best  to  take  five 
or  six  folds  of  the  papers,  so  as  to  have 
absorbent  enough,  and  they  should  be 
folded  smoothly.  The  soft  paper  not 
only  absorbs  the  moisture,  but  prevents 
it  from  spreading  to  the  other  leaves  of 
the  book  and  making  them  uneven,  as  it 
would  do.  The  papers  should  be  changed 
several  times,  replacing  them  with  other 
papers  of  the  same  kind,  but  perfectly 
dry.  On  the  desk,  as  I  write,  is  a  scrap¬ 
book  in  which  two  scraps  were  pasted  an 
hour  ago.  It  is  under  the  two  volumes 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  and  to  be 
sure  of  pressure  enough,  Lippincott’s 


Gazetteer  is  on  top.  The  papers  have 
been  changed  twice,  and  will,  probably, 
be  changed  twice  more.  Good  flour  paste, 
made  properly,  answers  every  purpose.  It 
is  well  to  paste  quickly,  so  as  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  expansion  of 
the  scrap  by  the  moisture.  R.  J.  B. 

I  can  give  T.  T.  H.  a  much  better  plan, 
and  something  more  easily  managed. 
Several  years  ago,  I  procured  Foster's 
Scrap  Holder.  I  bought  a  pack  of  cheap 
envelopes,  and  marked  them  Peas,  Poul¬ 
try,  Corn,  etc.  Everything  of  value  I 
cut  out  and  placed  in  an  envelope  under 
its  separate  head,  and  put  in  “P”  or  “C” 
department  of  the  holder.  I  never  have 
any  trouble  finding  just  what  I  want  in 
a  moment.  These  holders  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Rev.  Elon  Foster,  D.  D., 
147  Ilewes  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  j.  c.  l. 

I  have  practiced,  for  many  years,  the 
cutting  out  and  preservation  of  scraps 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  have 
made  up  a  number  of  scrapbooks.  What¬ 
ever  kind  of  paste  is  used,  do  not  spread 
it  on  the  whole  back  of  the  scrap,  but 
only  on  the  edges ;  a  line  of  paste  one- 
eighth  inch  wide  is  quite  enough,  and  it 
can  best  be  put  on  with  a  very  narrow 
bristle  brush,  such  as  are  sold  as  mark¬ 
ing  brushes.  It  takes  less  paste  and 
less  time,  the  fingers  can  be  kept 
comparatively  clean,  and  the  pages 
are  not  badly  cockled,  in  fact  they  are 
almost  perfectly  smooth.  Do  not  put 
all  subjects  in  one  book.  Have  one  book 
for  dairy  matters,  another  for  fruits, 
another  for  fertilizers,  another  for  tools, 
etc. 

Don’t  be  in  a  hurry  about  making  up 


The  flowers  really  are  beautiful,  even 
though  they  arc  not  very  true  to  nature. 
Blue  and  green  being  a  favorite  combi¬ 
nation,  these  hues  are  much  used  in  mil¬ 
linery.  Cornflowers  are  extremely  popu¬ 
lar,  and  they  are  often  combined  with 
bright  green  grasses.  Wreaths  of  deep 
blue  Cornflowers  and  vivid  green  Quak¬ 
ing  grass  are  seen  among  the  handsomest 
trimmings.  A  vivid  flaming  shade  called 
burnt  orange  is  very  fashionable  in  mil¬ 
linery,  and  many  flowers  are  seen  in  this 
tint,  regardless  of  their  natural  hue. 
Burnt  orange  is  often  combined  with 
blue,  sometimes  very  attractively  — 
sometimes  with  very  startling  effect. 

* 

Most  of  the  new  hats  displayed  so  far 
are  excessively  startling,  but  this  is 
usually  the  case  in  the  early  Spring. 
The  first  headgear  shown  is  sure  to  be 
of  an  exaggerated  type,  and  it  is  a  pity 
to  purchase  anything  of  this  style,  if 
one  expects  to  wear  it  through  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  noticeable  that  flowers,  rib¬ 
bons  and  quills  lead  in  the  trimming,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  huge  collections  of 
birds  seen  during  the  Winter.  Perhaps 
gentle  woman  really  is  gentle,  and  is 
listening  1o  the  plaint  of  the  Audubon 
Society  ;  perhaps  she  is  only  tired  of 
the  ornithological  museum  she  has  been 
wearing.  The  sight  of  a  woman  wear¬ 
ing  an  entire  pheasant  raking  fore  and 
aft  upon  a  hat  tipped  well  over  her  nose, 
or  a  pair  of  pathetic  gray-and-white  sea¬ 
gulls  with  their  poor  little  pink  legs 
hanging  over  the  brim,  is  not  an  endear¬ 
ing  spectacle,  and  any  change  would  be 
welcome.  So  we  are  all  glad  to  see 
the  flowery  hats  and  bonnets. 

# 

The  shapes  so  far  do  not  show  any¬ 
thing  very  novel.  The  short-backed 
sailors,  quite  heavily  trimmed,  seem  as 
popular  as  ever.  Small  toques  are 
trimmed  quite  broadly.  The  Tam 
O’Shanter  crowns,  such  as  we  have  seen 
for  several  years,  still  appear  in  soft, 
rough  straw,  and  there  are  many  of  the 
crowns  tapering  towards  the  bottom. 
Rather  flat,  wide-brimmed  hats,  having 
the  brim  pressed  down  slightly  in  front, 
and  rolled  a  little  at  either  side,  are 
quite  novel ;  this  is  a  French  shape,  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  style  introduced  by  the  Em- 
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the  books  ;  wait  till  you  have  enough  on 
one  subject  to  make  a  book,  then  you 
can  arrange  the  different  branches  of 
your  subject  together,  and  in  convenient 
order.  Thus,  in  the  fruit  scrapbook, 
you  can  have  all  about  apples  corne  to¬ 
gether,  all  about  pears  in  another  place, 
and  one  section  can  be  left  for  mixed  or 
general  articles.  You  will  then  be 
obliged  to  depend  less  on  an  index,  and 
I  assure  T.  T.  11.  that  the  making  of  a 
good  index  will  be  found  a  great  task. 

While  waiting  to  be  made  up  iqto 
books,  the  scraps  may  be  assorted  as 
much  as  desired.  Set  up  some  shelves 
in  the  attic  or  some  other  room,  and 
provide  them  with  pasteboard  boxes  ; 
those  to  be  had  for  the  asking  at  the 
shoe  store  are  of  good  size  and  shape. 
Label  each  box  with  a  subject  (having 
one  or  two  for  scraps  not  yet  assorted), 
and  having  folded  the  long  scraps  neatly 
so  that  the  title  will  come  at  the  upper 
edge,  put  each  one  in  its  proper  place. 
They  will  then  be  as  readily  accessible 
as  though  pasted  into  books,  and  you 
can  take  out  a  single  scrap  whenever 
you  wish.  You  can  subdivide  at  pleas¬ 
ure,  using  envelopes  for  subdivisions,  or 
making  up  into  little  bundles  ;  thus  the 
poultry  box  may  have  a  bundle  on  feed, 
another  on  diseases,  another  on  incu¬ 
bators,  etc.  Perhaps  you  will  like  the 
box  system  so  well  that  you  will  not  care 
for  books;  but  if  you  do,  you  can  make 
very  satisfactory  ones  out  of  good  strong 
paper.  Be  sure  that  it  is  strong  ;  such 
books  as  I  have  bought  are  made  of  poor 
paper.  For  binding-,  you  must  leave  a 
good  wide  margin  on  the  left  hand,  say 
two  inches  wide,  and  when  it  comes  to 
binding,  if  you  desire  to  economize,  you 
can  do  it  yourself,  putting  on  a  flexible 
cover  of  the  smoothest  and  cleanest 
building  paper  you  can  buy.  Be  sure 
that  the  building  paper  is  not  oily.  l)o 
not  fail  to  mark  each  scrap  when  cut, 
with  its  source  and  date.  c.  G.  a. 

If  T.  T.  H.  will  boil  a  potato  without 
peeling,  until  half  cooked,  he  will  have  an 
adhesive  that  will  not  wrinkle  the  pages 
of  his  scrap  book.  Cut  the  partially 
cooked  potato  in  two,  apply  the  raw  por¬ 
tion  to  the  clipping,  and  it  will  readily 
adhere.  The  potato  can  be  used  for  some 
time  by  simply  paring  off  the  dried  por¬ 
tion.  I.  M.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 

T.  T.  H.  doesn’t  want  to  use  that  scrap¬ 
book  at  all.  His  plan  of  making  clip¬ 
pings  of  what  he  wants  to  preserve  for 
reference  is  all  right,  but  pasting  them 
in  a  scrapbook  is  needless  work,  and  the 
indexing  will  be  almost  as  much  of  a  task 
as  the  pasting.  I  have  been  through  all 
that  programme,  and  have  found  a  much 
better  way.  Let  him  get,  say  two  pack¬ 
ages  of  large,  heavy  manilla  envelopes 
(mine  are  nine  inches  long  by  four  wide). 
Let  him  keep  these  in  a  drawer  or  long 
box.  Have  the  envelopes  stand  on  edge 
after  the  manner  of  the  cards  in  a  card 
catalogue,  so  that  the  titles  or  headings 
can  be  easily  seen  when  the  envelopes 
are  slightly  tilted  over.  Put  all  clip¬ 
pings  in  envelopes,  instead  of  pasting  in 
a  book,  and  put  the  general  subject  or 
heading  in  large  letters  on  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope.  Keep 
the  envelopes  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
if  thought  necessary,  keep  the  list  of 
clippings  on  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
envelope. 

This  system  has  several  advantages.  It 
is  its  own  index  ;  that  is,  no  separate  in¬ 
dex  need  be  kept.  A  clipping  can  be 
found  in  the  time  that  would  be  required 
to  find  its  title  in  an  index.  Very  often, 
an  article  we  wish  to  preserve  is  printed 
partly  on  one  side  and  partly  on  the 
other  of  the  paper.  Such  an  article  can¬ 
not  be  pasted  in  a  scrapbook  without  de¬ 
stroying  its  usefulness,  but  in  the  en¬ 
velope  system,  this  makes  no  difference. 
The  envelope  system  admits  of  indefinite 
expansion  without  destroying  the  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement.  When  an  envelope 
becomes  too  full,  another  may  be  added, 
or  any  subject  may  be  sib-divided  by 
simply  using  ipore  envelopes. 

JAMES  M.  DREW. 


A  KITCHEN  ANNEX. 

We  are  improving  and  advancing  in 
our  ideas  of  homebuilding,  but  what  is 
needed  is  still  further  improvement  in 
kitchen  arrangement.  If  possible,  an¬ 
other  room  opening  out  of  the  kitchen, 
should  be  available.  Nothing  so  annoys 
the  housekeeper  as  to  have  the  men  sit¬ 
ting  around  in  the  kitchen  while  she 
prepares  a  meal ;  they  must  do  it,  if 
there  is  no  other  place,  cold  stormy 
mornings,  as  they  have  a  few  minutes 
before  breakfast,  perhaps.  They  are 
cold,  their  boots  are  snowy  or  muddy, 
and  they  make  the  kitchen  cold,  and  the 
house  mistress  nervous,  as  they  try  to 
get  near  the  tire  to  warm  their  cold 
fingers.  If  there  were  a  small  room  off 
the  kitchen,  warm  and  light,  having  a 
table  with  papers,  and  a  closet  across 
one  corner  for  coats,  caps  and  boots ; 
another  eorner,  with  a  pole  across,  and  a 
curtain  suspended,  with  a  washstand, 
mirror,  brush  and  comb,  the  summons 
to  breakfast  would  find  all  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  condition  to  partake  of  it.  From  be¬ 
ing  so  far  remote  from  the  scene  of  prep¬ 
aration,  master,  mistress  and  helpers 
alike  would  be  benefited  and  more  self- 
respecting. 

In  the  evening,  the  little  room  would 
be  used  by  the  help  as  a  sitting-room,  to 
sew  or  read,  or  play  games  ;  in  fact,  all 
like  to  feel  that  they  have  a  place  when 
their  work  is  done,  in  which  to  rest. 

I  wonder  whether  the  woman  who 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  plan  of  a 
farm  house,  succeeded  in  getting  a  suit¬ 
able  one,  and  whether  it  included  this 
small  adjunct  to  the  kitchen.  If  not,  I 
hope  that  she  will  see  it  is  included  at 
once,  as  without  it,  her  house  will  still 
be  lacking,  and  far  from  a  model  farm 
house.  SARAU  ISH AM  COIT. 


SOME  SAVORY  LEFT-OVERS. 

Probably  no  one  question  arising  in  the 
realms  of  household  duties  is  more  per¬ 
plexing  than  the  disposition  of  left-over 
meats.  They  are  too  valuable  for  us  to 
lose  even  an  ounce.  Even  the  meat  from 
which  broths  and  soups  have  been  made, 
is  valuable,  as  water,  either  hot  or  cold, 
will  not  extract  from  meat  all  that  is 
of  ur.e  as  a  food.  It  can  only  be  obtained 
by  eating  the  muscle  fiber  itself.  Part 
of  the  juice  is  soluble  in  hot,  and  part 
in  cold  water  ;  but  the  full  benefit  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  “  whole  meat  ”  or 
meat  cooked  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain, 
to  the  utmost,  all  the  meat  contains. 

Scalloped  Mutton. — Cut  cold  cooked 
mutton  into  small  pieces.  Put  a  layer 
of  bread  crumbs  on  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  baking  dish,  then  the  mutton, 
and  over  that  a  sauce  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  One  tablespoonful  of  fat, 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one  cupful  of 
liquid  (that  in  which  mutton  was  cooked, 
if  you  have  it).  Season  to  taste  with 
salt,  pepper,  chopped  parsley  or  onion. 
Brown  the  fat  and  flour  together  ;  add 
slowly  the  liquid,  and  cook  five  minutes; 
season.  Bake  20  or  30  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven.  Cold  beef  or  veal  may  be  used  in. 
place  of  mutton. 

Minced  Meat  on  Toast. — Remove  the 
fat  and  gristle  from  the  meat ;  chop  very 
fine  ;  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  pars¬ 
ley  or  onion,  if  liked.  Moisten  with  a 
little  butter  melted  in  boiling  water. 
Serve  on  slices  of  toast.  Brown  bread  is- 
very  nice  to  use  for  toast.  It  should  be 
served  very  hot.  If  the  toast  is  hard, 
dip  it  in  hot  salted  water  before  serving 
the  meat.  Garnish  with  parsley. 

Casserole  of  Meat. — One-half  pound 
of  any  cold  meat  ;  seasoning  to  taste,  one 
egg  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  bread 
or  cracker  crumbs.  Chop  the  meat  very 
fine,  add  the  other  ingredients,  using 
enough  hot  water  to  moisten,  that  it 
may  pack  easily.  Butter  a  small  mold 
or  bowl.  Line  the  sides  and  bottom  one- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children- 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


half  inch  deep  with  hot  or  cold  -rice  or 
potatoes,  pack  in  the  meat,  cover  closely 
with  rice  or  potatoes,  and  steam  45  min¬ 
utes.  Loosen  it  around  the  mold,  turn 
it  out  on  a  platter,  and  pour  around  it 
tomato  sauce  made  as  follows:  Melt 
one  tablespoonful  of  fat  in  a  saucepan  ; 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  onion. 
Cook  until  yellow,  then  add  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  gradually  one-half 
cupful  of  hot  water,  and  one  cupful  of 
strained  tomatoes.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  ;  if  desired,  parsley  or  cloves. 
Strain  around  the  casserole. 

Meat-and-Potato  Pie. — Chop  any  one 
or  a  mixture  of  meats  fine.  Season  to 
taste,  and  moisten  with  hot  water  or 
stock.  Place  the  meat  in  a  baking-dish, 
and  spread  over  the  top  a  layer  of 
mashed  potatoes  :  brush  over  with  milk 
or  cream,  and  brown  on  the  grate  of  the 
oven. 

Scalloped  Fish  — Use  any  cooked 


white  fish  ;  chop  or  shred  it,  season  with 
salt,  and  cover  with  white  sauce. 
Sprinkle  crumbs  of  stale  bread  over  a 
shallow  baking-dish  ;  add  the  fish  and 
sauce,  and  cover  the  top  with  crumbs 
moistened  with  melted  butter.  To  make 
the  white  sauce,  use  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  two  of  flour,  salt  and  pepper, 
one  pint  of  milk.  Melt  the  butter,  add 
the  flour,  and  gradually  the  milk  and 
seasoning.  This  is  a  good  sauce  for 
vegetables. 

Croquettes. — Chop  meat  into  small 
pieces,  or  very  fine  ;  season  to  taste  ;  add 
a  thick  milk  or  cream  sauce,  and  cool 
on  a  shallow  plate.  When  cool,  shape 
into  cones  or  oblong  shapes,  and  cover 
with  crumbs,  egg,  and  again  crumbs, 
and  cook  in  deep  fat.  The  temperature 
of  the  fat  should  be  the  same  as  for  oys¬ 
ters — hot  enough  to  brown  a  cube  of 
bread  while  you  count  40  as  the  clock 
ticks.  [prof.]  EDITH  F.  MCDERMOTT. 


Chapter  of  Values 


From  the  Dress  Goods  Counters 


This  small  type  detail  is  rather  a  hard  thing  to  read,  but  there's 
much  of  interest  and  profit  in  it  to  the  readers  who  understand 
goods,  and  who  know  regular  figures.  Look  over  that  which  fol¬ 
lows,  and  prove  this  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  than  merely  less  prices 
to  be  inquired  into.  Style  counts  for  much — we  think  it  counts  for 
most  Originality  and  novelty  are  important,  and  the  element  of 
exclusiveness,  which  prevents  your  being  duplicated  at  every 
corner,  is  a  strong  feature  with  us.  You  will  note  that  it  is  a 
diverse  assortment,  in  which  prices  run  from  pennies  to  dollars. 
But  all  those  elements  are  considered  in  each,  whatever  the  price. 
The  mail  order  people  are  ready  witli  samples  for  you,  of  all  or 
anything. 

BLACK  MOHAIRS  AND  SICILIANS  SCOTCH  GINGHAMS 


36-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  28c. 

36-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  37)^0. 

36-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  50c. 

42-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  65c. 

46-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  75c. 

46-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  SI. 

46-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair,  at  $1.25. 

52-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair  Sicilian, 
at  75c. 

50-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair  Sicilian, 
at  90c. 

46-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair  Sicilian, 
at  $1.10. 

56-inch  Plain  Black  Mohair  Sicilian, 
at  $1.50. 

36-inch  Figured  Black  Mohairs,  at 
37  X  c. 

38-inch  Figured  Black  Mohairs,  at5()c. 

44-inch  Figured  Black  Mohairs,  at  65c. 

44-incli  Figured  Black  Mohairs,  at  75c. 

48-inch  Figured  Black  Mohairs,  at$l. 

BLACK  DRESS  GOODS 

Two  popular  stuffs;  big  values  at 
little  cost. 

38-in.  all-wool  Challis,  at  31c.;  worth 
40c. 

50-in.  all-wool  Storm  Serge,  at  50c.; 
worth  65c. 

BLACK  NOVELTY  STUFFS 

Silk  ribbon  taffeta  bayadere  plaid 
grenadine  Epingline,  at  $4.50. 

Silk-and-wool  gauze  Crepon,  with 
bayadere  cords,  at  $4. 

Silk-and-wool  crocodile  Crepon,  at  $4. 

Silk-and-wool  escurial  lace  Crepon, 
with  bayadere  cords,  at  $4. 

Silk  figured  iron  frame  Grenadine, 
at  $3. 

Knotted  silk  ribbon  stripe  gauze 
Crepon,  at  $3. 

And  a  silk  crocodile  Crepon,  that  is 
light  as  zephyr;  the  crepon  held  in 
place  by  ingenious  little  meshes  on 
the  back  of  the  goods  ;  price  $1  a 
yd.  Value,  $1.25. 


Fancy  bordered  Ginghams,  37%C. 

Loop  corded  plaid  Ginghams,  31c. 

Fancy  corded  plaid  Ginghams,  25c. 

Bright  Tartan  plaid  Ginghams,  31c. 

Fancy  stripe-plaid  Ginghams,  20c. 

Plaid  and  check  Ginghams  (light  and 
dark),  22c. 

Fancy  corded  check  and  stripe  Mad¬ 
ras,  25c. 

Bright  plaid  Cheviots,  35c. 

Plaid  and  stripe  Toile  du  Nord  (Linen 
Ginghams),  25c.  and  45c. 

AMERICAN  GINGHAMS 

Plaid  and  stripe  Ginghams,  at6J£c., 
8>£c.,  9c.,  15c.,  and  25c.  a 

yard.  All  these  are  extra  good 
values — the  first  two  especially. 

Bright  Tartan  plaid  Cheviots,  at  25c. 

Shirting  and  Shirt  Waist  styles  in 
beautiful  Cheviots,  all  exclusive 
patterns — 10c.,  12%c.,  15c.,  25c. 

Shirt  Waist  and  Shirting  patterns  in 
pretty  Madrases,  at  18c.  and  25c. 
These  are  two  striking  values,  and 
the  pattern-selection  is  very  large. 

PRINTED  COTTONS 

12!ac.  Printed  Lawns,  at  7c. 

12 %c.  Printed  Lawns,  at  10c. 

Printed  Dimities,  at  12>£c. 

Printed  figured  Swisses,  at  12>£c. 

Printed  dotted  Swisses,  at  15c. 

Printed  Stripe  Organdies,  at  18c. 

Printed  Organdie,  at  17c.  and  25c. 

Printed  Cheviot,  at  25c, 

Printed  Irish  linen  Lawns,  at  25c. 
and  31c. 

Printed  Irish  Dimities,  at  25c. 

Printed  French  Organdie  Lisse,  at  35c. 

Printed  French  Organdie  Raye,  at 

37^c. 

Printed  French  Organdie  Carreaux, 
at  37  He. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  159  New  York 


(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


STERLING 


Washing  Machine. 

GASOLINE  ATTACHMENT. 

Keep  water  hot  while 
washing. 

Send  for  Circular. 

The  Eureka  Co., 

ROCK  FALLS.  ILL 


1898 


High 

Grade 


BICYCLES 

for  Men,  Women,  Girls 
Bo3-s.  Complete  line. 
!  All  brand  new  models. 

$75  ‘Oaltwood’  for  $32.G(J 

_  _  $G0  ‘Arlington’  «  984,60 

_N°  Money  In  Advance.  Others  at  $15,  $1 7  and  $20 

WHITE  TODAY  for  SPECIAL  OFFER.  JuTfn,,„  to 

Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D. with  privilege  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  trom  manufacturers, save  agents  &  dealers  prodts 

Larger  Illits.  Catalogue  Free.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
16*  W.  VunBuren  Street,  E-tM8,  Chicago,  Ills. 


April  23 


3io 


\LIVE  STOCKS 

AND  DAIRY . 


Hay  has  been  selling  at  $24  a  ton  in 
the  San  Francisco  market.  The  hay 
most  in  favor  in  California  is  grain  hay 
— wheat,  barley  or  oats  cut  just  before 
the  kernel  is  fully  formed,  and  dried  like 
ordinary  grass.  Almost  any  grain  except 
rye  will  answer  for  this  purpose — rye 
being  too  hard  and  stiff.  We  use  con¬ 
siderable  oat  hay  every  year.  This  seems 
good  practice  on  a  small  farm  where  it 
is  not  thought  wise  to  keep  much  ground 
in  sod.  We  can  raise  a  crop  of  oats  for 
hay,  and  then  seed  the  land  -to  millet 
and  Crimson  clover.  The  millet  gives  a 
good  growth  of  cow  hay,  and  the  clover 
fits  the  land  well  for  corn  or  potatoes. 

W hat  is  the  average  waste  in  handling, 
cooling,  bottling  or  delivering  milk  ?  No 
one  expects  to  milk  100  quarts  and  de¬ 
liver  100  quarts  to  the  creamery  or  cus¬ 
tomer.  There  are  little  leaks  and  losses 
all  along  the  way,  that  count  up  in  the 
end.  Careful  experiments  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  showed  that 
the  waste  from  a  careful  dairy  was  10.8 
per  cent.  Some  of  this  was  from  evap¬ 
oration,  and  nearly  half  from  dippage  in 
delivery.  When  a  man  peddles  milk  by 
dipping  it  out  of  a  can,  the  loss  from 
this  dippage  will  run  up  to  nearly  10  per 
cent.  Another  loss  comes  in  the  break¬ 
age  of  glass  bottles.  At  the  New  Jersey 
Station,  this  amounted  to  11  cents  a  day 
for  100  bottles, which  means  $40.15  a  year. 
This  is  a  good  deal  less,  however,  than 
the  waste  from  dipping  100  quarts  out  of 
a  can. 


A  Philadelphia  woman  sold  skimmed 
milk,  plainly  marked  as  such.  She  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  selling  adul¬ 
terated  milk  and  found  guilty  by  two 
lower  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  however,  decides  that  she 
is  not  guilty.  The  judge  says  : 

The  process  is  a  mere  incident,  and  the  result 
in  the  product  is  a  difference  only  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cream  or  fatty  constituents  left  in  it, 
a  difference  of  quality  only,  and  not  greater,  as 
appears,  than  that  in  milk  skimmed  once  or 
skimmed  twice  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and 
after  12  hours  or  after  24  hours’  setting. 

He  says  that  adulteration  means  the 
admixture  of  some  foreign  or  inferior 
substance  or  ingredient,  and  that  when 
skim-milk  is  plainly  marked  and  sold 
for  just  what  it  is,  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  the  sale.  We  have  always  re¬ 
garded  skim-milk  as  a  valuable  food, 
and  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be 
sold  under  a  guarantee,  and  plainly 
marked.  The  law  in  some  of  the  States 
covers  the  point  by  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  milk  “from  which  any  of  the  butter 
fats  have  been  removed.” 

French  milk  is  now  sold  in  England 
at  the  rate  of  over  75,000  gallons  per 
month.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  says 
that  there  are  two  reasons  why  the 
French  dairyman  can  afford  to  send 
milk  to  London.  The  railroads  give 
special  rates,  and  chemicals  are  used 
to  keep  the  milk  sweet.  It  says  : 

The  English  railway  companies  see  that,  if 
they  encourage  the  importation,  they  add 
a  new  source  of  revenue.  They,  therefore, 
are  as  reasonable  as  possible.  They  own,  in 
most  cases,  the  boats  which  cross  the  Channel, 
therefore,  the  moment  the  milk  leaves  France,  it 
is  carried  by  the  English  companies.  As  for  the 
French  railways,  they  are  government  institu¬ 
tions,  and  will  be  only  too  glad  to  give  every 
facility  for  the  export  of  any  product  which  will 
increase  trade  and  bring  money  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  Our  railways  are  a  very  different  thing. 
They  have  no  patriotism.  They  are  corporations 
that  have  no  conscience  to  trouble  them,  and 
nobody  to  be  kicked.  They  are  simply  dividend- 
earning  machines— and  so  long  as  they  are,  we 
can  hardly  blame  them  for  doing  the  best  they 
can  for  their  shareholders.  Still,  although  in¬ 
creased  traffic  may  be  pleasant  to  the  share¬ 
holders,  it  may  be  a  serious  matter  for  the  home 
producer.  Although  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
quote  figures,  we  have  no  doubt  that  milk  can 
be  taken  from  the  north  of  France  to  Loudon  for 
less  than  it  can  be  carried  from  our  south  coast 
to  the  Metropolis,  which  is,  as  usual,  favoring 
the  foreigner  with  preferential  rates  at  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  home  producer. 

The  railroad  breed  is,  apparently,  much 
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the  same  the  world  over.  The  French 
claim  to  have  discovered  a  new  “  steril¬ 
izer  ”  for  keeping  milk.  Milk  producers 
everywhere  seem  to  be  an  easy  prey  for 
middlemen.  It  is  chiefly  because  milk  is 
so  short-lived  that  it  cannot  be  held.  It 
is  the  surplus  that  makes  the  deficit  in 
the  price. 


LARGE  DISPERSION  SALE. 


Holstein-Friesian  Cattle. 


Three  weeks  ago,  we  noticed  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  new  Continental  Dorset 
Club.  Mr.  M.  A.  Cooper,  the  secretary 
of  the  old  association,  sent  us  some  notes 
about  Dorset  sheep  which  were  printed 
last  week.  He  says  about  the  old  as¬ 
sociation  : 

The  association  mimbers  among  its  members 
35  breeders  who  are  millionaires,  and  many  of 
the  foremost  men  among  agriculturists,  states¬ 
men  and  farmers.  Two  volumes  of  the  flock-book 
have  been  issued,  and  $800  paid  in  premiums  at 
the  World’s  Fair.  The  association  has  always 
been  free  from  debt,  and  ever  progressive.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  malcontents,  who  create  a 
disturbance  in  every  society  into  which  they  are 
admitted,  the  members  have  worked  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  association. 

Our  own  experience  with  the  old  associa¬ 
tion  was  far  from  satisfactory.  It  seemed 
to  be  run  in  the  personal  interests  of  a 
few  of  the  officers,  who  kept  themselves 
in  office  by  means  of  proxy  votes.  The 
It.  N.-Y.  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
is  glad  the  “few  malcontents”  have 
taken  the  Dorsets  by  the  horns,  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  new  society.  We  are  opposed 
to  all  “  pocket  ”  associations  where  a 
few  breeders  obtain  most  of  the  glory 
and  profit  at  the  expense  of  others  ! 


For  Croup,  Whooping-Cough,  Catarrh — any  form  of 
“  cold  ” — a  safe  and  almost  certain  cure  will  be  found 
in  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Fills. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 


GOMB  AULT'S 

Caustic 

Balsam 


Dit  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 


A  Safe,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 

exclusive¬ 


ly  by  J.  H. 
Gombault 
ex-Veto  rl* 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  French 
Government 
Stud. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRINQ 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The  Safest 
beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes  the  place  of  all  lini¬ 
ment.  for  mllaor  severe  action,  Remove*  all  JBunchei 
Or  Blemishes  from  llorse.  or  Cattle. 

A.  a  HUMAN  REMEDY,  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprain.,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

produoe  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  Dottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  CQUStlc  Balsam  soldi.  WarraB. 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .SO  per  bottle,  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
direction,  for  it.  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address  r 

THE  LAWKENCE-WILLIAM8  00.,  Cleveland,  O, 


Cooper  Dip 

Champion  of  the 
World  for  55  years. 

Superior  to  all  others. 
If  no  local  agent,  send  $1 .75 
for  100  gal.  pkt.  to 


CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  Cotton  Ex.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


THE  CROWN  M*!" 

bones.  For  the  ponltryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EAtSTON,  PA. 


DON'T 

and  expect  them  to  do  their  best,  un¬ 
less  you  put  a  handful  of 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

on  them.  It’s  cheaper  than  vermin 
any  day..  Trial  size,  10c.  postpaid. 
100  ounces,  delivered  to  your  ex¬ 
press  company,  $1.00.  BOOK  FREE. 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  apXI°£  i 


POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ’ 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders  ' 
i — anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us1 

■  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  ■ 

,  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

■  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

4  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


Standard  Bred  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 

TWELVE  SPANS  well-mated  Coach,  Driving  and  High-Stepping  Horses. 


SINGLE  DRIVERS.  CLYDESDALES  AND  PERCHERONS. 


All  the  stock  of  “Lakeside”  Stock  Farm,  Smiths  &  Powell 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  be  sold  at  Public  Auction,  ou  the 
State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  May  3  and  4, 
Peter  C.  Kellogg,  Auctioneer,  in  order  to  close  up  the 
Estate  of  the  late  W.  Brown  Smith. 


PASTURE 


will  soon  be  ready  for  feeders.  DO  YOU  NEED  ANY?  We  have  a 
large  number  in  Northwestern  New  York  at  a  low  figure.  Write  for 
particulars  or  ask  for  anything  Ip  our  line.  We  need  a24  to  30  months' 
Short-horn  Bull,  recorded  and  a  roan. 

FAKMS  AliE  HEADY  FOIt  PURCHASERS. 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  State  St.,  New  York  City. 


LICE 


Fleas,  Ticks,  Scab,  Mange  and  other 
parasitical  troubles.  “The  Cold  Water 
Dip,”  recommended  and  used  by  the  _ 
leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians  all  over  the  world;  non-poisonous. 
Mixes  Instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by  mall  50c.  For  sale  by  all 
reliable  dealers.  Lawford  Bros.  Box  L,  Baltimore,  Md.  Sole  Agts.for  U.S. 


Thymo-Cresol 


EUREKA 

have  built  and  used  the  EUREKA  NFS 
From  the  “ Country  Gentleman,”  Albany. 

“The  Eureka  Nest  Box  Is  the  best  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.” 

IT’8  EASY  TO  BUILD. 


NEST  BOX., 


It  Tells  You 
which  Hens  Lay. 
I  have  just  issued  a  handsome  little  book  of 
testimonials  written  by  prominent  men  who 
NEST  BOX.  Here  are  two  of  them  : 

From  the  “ Poultry  Monthly.” 

“  It  enables  the  poultryman  to  establish  a 
perfect  egg  record  and  pedigree.” 

I  SELL  THE  PLANS. 


J.  A.  811.  it  ERST  KIN,  Prop. 


HART  NEST  FARM,  Box  80,  Framingham,  Mass. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Batch. ■  Chlok.n*  by  Steam,  Abaolataly 
■elf-regulatiog.  The  almpleit,  moat 
reliable,  and  obeapaat  flrit-claaa  Hatchar 
to  tha  market.  Circular*  FREE,  f 
CEO.  EKTEL  CO..  QUINCY,  ILL. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 


HATCH  Chickens 
[g£33jEr  EXCELSIOR  Mitor 

te*4.  Th.aaandJ  la  iumbIi] 
I  •psrnumm.  Uyart  »rf**4 


11«  Ul»»  S.  «th  Bt.  Omla^rrilL 


IBM.  Catalan**. 


ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  1KJ7  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  Business  Hen 


Her  part  is  to  lay  the  eggs.  The  Pineland  Incu¬ 
bator  and  Brooder  will  successfully  hatch  and  rear 
the  chicks.  Simplest  to  operate  on  the  market,  and  most 
reliable  hatcher  of  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Practical 
poultrymen  prefer  them  to  all  others.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  before  you  buy.  Address, 
PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 


$1,600  IN  CASH 

and  1000  Premium*  vara  awarded  my  fowl*  at  11 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  %?££?£  Z 

Send  5  cant*  itamp*  for  be*t  Ilia*-  rnn  CAI  C 
trated  Poultry  Catalogue.  Addrea*  'OH  SALE 
CHA8.  GAMMKRDINGKR,  Box  86.  Columbob.  O. 


AGAIN  WE  WIN  Gold  Special,  6  Silver  Sweepstake: 

Specials  and  over  100  Class  prizes  a> 
the  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Show. 
Jan.  10-15,  ’88.  Our  Now  Mamaotl 
Poultry  Catalogue  fully  Illustrates  and 
describes  40  of  the  leading  rarietiet 
of  land  and  water  fowls,  giving  scores 
and  prizes  won  for  the  past  3  years ; 
reliable  information  in  poultry  disease 
and  management;  fine  view  of  our 
poultry  ranch ;  sent  postpaid  for  10c 

H.  COOK,  Box  4  Huntley.  III. 


Light  brahma  eggs.  *3  for  ii>;  »3  for  3o. 
Five-acre  Poultry  Farm,  Cheviot-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE.— Eggs  lor  Hatching.  Light  Brahma, 
Buff  Cochin  and  P.  Rock.  Fine  stock:  price  low. 
Write  to  JOHN  L.  FISK.  Middletown.  Conn. 


WUITF  WYANnnTTF^exclusive'y  A,nociei 

Vim  I  L  TV  I  AllUU  I  I  LO  general  purpose  fowl, 
Eggs,  $1.25  per  15.  Stock  for  sale. 

D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

of  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas. 
King's  Farm  Poultry  Yards,  Otisville,  Orange  Co., N.Y 

Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

The  largest  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  on  this  Con¬ 
tinent.  We  have  2,500  of  these  mammoth  birds  in  our 
yards.  Eggs  in  season,  fertility  guaranteed.  The  new 
and  illustrated  edition  of  our  book,  “  Duck  Culture  ”, 
sent  as  a  prefuium  with  each  order  for  eggs  or  birds. 
Price,  25  cents.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  CHESTER  WHITES. 

The  World’s  best  strains.  Young  sows  bred.  Orders 
booked  for  pigs.  SHROPSHIRE  SH  EEP.  All  stock 
recorded  in  their  respective  Records.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


PIGS— GHESHIRESand  ESSEX. 

For  Descriptive  Price-list  and  Show  Record,  write 
L.  F.  DOOLITTLE,  Ouaquaga,  Broome  Co.,  N  Y 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS 

To  effect  an  immediate  Sale,  we  offer,  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  a  numberof  well-bred  Bull  Calves. 

J.  L.  HOPE.  Farm  Supt.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


Two  A.  J.  C.  C.  Jersey  Bulls  wen  bred 

and  beauties.  Ages,  2  months  and  14  months,  and  at 
low  prices.  E.  C.  EVANS,  Emerson,  Jeff.  Co.,  O. 


Registered  st.  Lambert  bull  and  heifer 
calves.  Best  butter  stock  at  low  prices.  Regis¬ 
tered  July  and  October.  Duroc-Jersey  pigsat  farmers’ 
prices.  $275  in  prizes  at  two  fairs.  E.  L.  CLARKSON, 
Tivolt,  N.  Y.  Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rukai. 
New-Yorker. 


Purebred  Ayrshire  Cattle. 

Imported  and  bred  for  the  Dairy,  with  grand  con¬ 
stitution.  Leading  Gold-Medal  Milk,  Butter  and 
Prize-Record  AYRSHIKE8,  Scotland  and  America 
Importer  and  Breeder  Choice  Coli.ie  Dogs.  Stock 
all  ages,  for  sale.  It.  G.  STEACY, 

Box  720,  Brockville.  Ont. 


CLEARVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Offers  three  Jersey  Bull  Calves  from  7  to  12  months 
old,  sired  by  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  18th  No.  42252.  For 
prices  address  J.  8.  CAMPBELL,  Butler,  Pa. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berlcshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


buys  a  Pure  Poland-China  Boar,  nearly 
i  ready  for  service.  Nearly  30  Spring  Pigs 
sold.  Can  we  sell  you  one  ? 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


30  Years  a  Breeder  ( 


i  of  Purebred  Polaud- 
Chinas,  and  12  Sows 
safe  in  Pig  for  Sale,  and  all  good  ones. 

J.  L.  VAN  BOREN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


ying  Breeding  Stock  “Economy  is  Extravagance. 

the  Best ] 

and  Get  Resuitsm 

Send  for  description  of  the 

Famous  O.LC. 
(best)  Swine,  tw  o  of 

which  weighed  2803  lbs. 
ON  TIME  and  agency  to  the 
first  applicant  in  eacli  locality. 

L.B.  SILVER  CO.  .  OevcVund^O.^' 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  COWS. 

BREED,  WATER,  FEED. 

Where  do  you  get  your  cows  ?  Do  you 
buy  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  any  time  a 
man  offers  you  a  cow  that  looks  half¬ 
way  decent  ?  If  you  do,  unless  you  are 
a  better  judge  of  cows  than  most  of  us 
are,  you  get  stuck  on  four  out  of  five  you 
buy.  Why  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  your 
neighbor,  if  he's  a  sane  man,  is  going  to 
sell  you  his  best  cow  and  keep  the  scrubs 
himself  ?  No  ;  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  all 
the  time  trying  to  improve  his  own  herd, 
and  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  ones. 
If  he  sells  his  best  cows  every  time,  his 
dairy  will  soon  be  so  poor  that  there  will 
be  no  best  cows  in  it.  If  he  is  charitably 
inclined,  he  won't  try  to  sell  his  scrubs 
to  some  one  with  a  little  less  judgment, 
to  wear  away  their  lives  trying  to  get 
water  out  of  a  dry  stick  ;  he  will  turn 
those  cows  into  beef,  bologna  sausage  or 
chicken  feed. 

If  you  are  farming  for  profit,  and  are 
situated  as  most  dairymen  are,  you 
would  better  raise  your  own  calves  from 
your  best  cows,  and  have  a  purebred  bull 
whose  mother  was  a  hustler  for  milk 
with  plenty  of  fat  in  it.  Some  of  the 
gambling  farmers  in  our  vicinity  let  the 
bull  run  with  the  cows  the  year  around, 
and  never  know  when  a  cow  is  to  come 
in,  how  long  to  have  her  go  dry,  or  plan 
to  have  her  come  in  at  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  time  of  the  year  which,  to  most 
dairymen,  is  from  October  to  January. 
If  they  raise  the  calves,  they  will  let  the 
calf  stable  get  filthy,  as  it  soon  does 
without  care,  and  feed  them  irregularly; 
the  milk  to-night  may  be  40  degrees,  and 
to-morrow  morning  120,  sometimes  two 
quarts  of  milk,  and  occasionally  10 
quarts ;  then  they  wonder  why  their 
calves  have  the  scours,  are  pot-bellied 
and  never  amount  to  anything.  Suppose 
that  you  try  a  clean  calf  stable,  and  have 
the  milk  warmed  to  the  right  tempera¬ 
ture,  about  95  degrees  ;  you  can’t  guess 
within  10  degrees  of  that.  Try  a  ther¬ 
mometer  ;  it  will  be  well  worth  the 
quarter  it  costs.  Calves  will  eat  bran 
and  early-cut  hay  before  you  are  aware 
of  it.  Keep  them  growing,  but  not  fat  ; 
don’t  feed  them  corn  meal,  gluten  feed 
or  cotton-seed  meal. 

If  you  have  found  that  good  cow,  keep 
her,  but  keep  her  in  the  right  place. 
You  may  think  that  she  will  do  well  next 
Winter  kept  in  a  barn  where  she  can  see 
through  the  side  anywhere,  where  she 
stands  up  to  her  knees  in  manure,  or 
where  she  drinks  water  daily  or  only 
once  in  two  or  three  days  when  com¬ 
pelled  to  satisfy  her  craving  at  the  brook 
or  mud  puddle,  where  yom  have  chopped 
away  the  ice  so  that  she  can  get  her  nose 
in  the  dirty  water.  You  may  presume 
on  these  things,  but  you  would  lose 
every  time.  If  you  want  her  to  pay, 
keep  her  in  a  warm,  well- ventilated  barn, 
where  sunlight  gets  in.  Let  her  drink 
where  she  can  be  comfortable,  cold  water 
if  you  think  best.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
cow  drink,  stick  out  her  hind  foot  and 
kick  with  the  chill,  or  come  back  into 
the  barn  and  shiver?  Did  you  ever 
think  that  you  had  to  pay  to  warm  that 
water  up  to  about  98  degrees  ?  Well,  you 
did!  The  cow  had  to  get  it  there!  Perhaps 
you  can  figure  out  which  is  cheaper. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  successful  dairyman 
who  drove  his  cows  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  to  the  brook,  once  a  day,  to  water 
them  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  cows,  driven 
out  of  a  barn  during  a  cold,  driving 
storm,  and  trying  to  run  back  without 
drinking?  Ordinary  milk  is  about  86 
or  87  per  cent  water.  If  you  are  after 
milk,  you  would  better  give  your  cows 
plenty  of  clean  water  in  a  place  where 
they  c*i,n  drink  it  in  comfort. 

If  you  sell  milk  or  make  butter,  you 
surely  want  clean  milk,  or  if  you  send 
cream  to  the  creamery,  you  ought  to 
have  pride  enough  in  your  own  creamery 
to  furnish  it  clean,  pure  cream. 

When  you  see  a  lot  of  cow  i  on  a  Win¬ 
ter  day  trying  to  get  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  barn  or  a  hay  stack,  their  backs 
humped  up  with  the  cold,  and  their  hair 


two  or  three  inches  long,  you  needn’t 
expect  to  find  their  owner  booming  the 
dairy  business.  Some  farmers  take  fairly 
good  care  of  their  cows  in  some  respects, 
but  like  to  gamble  on  the  feed  question. 
They  say,  “  I  don’t  know  much  about 
feeds  anyway  ;  my  father  fed  corn  meal, 
and  so  do  I.”  Or  if  some  feed  dealer  who 
wants  to  make  an  extra  dollar  on  some 
oat  chaff,  says  that’s  fine  for  milk,  they 
buy  it  and  are  stuck.  They  say,  “I  don’t 
understand  feed  analyses  ;  I  never  went 
to  an  agricultural  college.”  Never  mind 
if  you  didn’t  ;  you  can,  if  you  want  to — 
and  there’s  the  rub — find  out  what  are 
really  the  most  economical.  How  often 
you  will  see  a  farmer  in  buying  bran 
look  at  the  different  samples,  and  take 
the  one  that  has  the  most  flour  in  it. 
You  get  much  more  for  your  money  in 
the  coarse  bran.  You  have  plenty  of  the 
material  in  your  hay  mow  that  the  flour 
in  bran  is  valuable  for,  and  why  buy  it  ? 
You  can  buy  corn  meal  at  about  5515  per 
ton,  but  you  can  buy  twice  its  value  of 
food  material  in  gluten  feed  for  5513  or 
5514.  Oil  or  cotton-seed  meal  will  cost 
from  55?  1  to  $23  per  ton,  but  you’ll  get 
four  times  the  value  of  the  corn  meal, 
better  study  the  feed  question,  and  don't 
fool  away  good  money,  either  to  the 
miller  or  the  cow. 

If  you  are  looking  for  cheap  foods  that 
will  fill  the  pail  with  good  milk,  and 
that  can  be  grown  on  the  farm,  you 
ought  to  have  a  silo.  When  you  see  a 
man  who  says  that  ensilage  is  no  good, 
you’ll  generally  find  that  he  has  never 
had  one,  or  somewhere  or  other,  has 
seen  a  little  decayed  ensilage  that 
frightened  him.  We  like  the  octagonal 
form  best,  because  it  requires  less  lum¬ 
ber,  keeps  the  ensilage  better,  and  can 
be  cheaply  built.  We  covered  our  ensi¬ 
lage  last  Fall  with  sawdust,  and  the  en¬ 
silage  has  never  come  out  better.  So  I 
would  advise  you,  as  the  old  minister  did 
the  lazy  young  man  who  imagined  that 
he  continually  saw  the  letters  P.  C.,  and 
thought  he  was  called  to  preach.  The 
minister  said,  “  P.  C.  is  plant  corn,  and 
lots  of  it.”  H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

Connecticut. 


For  Hoarseness,  Coughs,  Asthma  and  Bron¬ 
chial  Troubles,  use  “Brown's  Bronchial  Troches .” 
Sold  only  in  boxes.  Avoid  imitations. — Ado. 


Army 

of  those  successful 
thousands  of  cow  keep¬ 
ers  and  dairy  farmers 
who  arc  using  the  labor 
scmlng,  money  making 
SHARPLES 
SEPARATORS. 
Some  men  are  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  they  can  only 
keep  a  few  cows ;  they  need 
to  get  all  the  money  there 
is  in  the  few.  They  know 
how  best  to  do  it.  They  use 
a  Sharpies  Hand  Separa¬ 
tor.  Those  who  keep  more 
cows  use  the  LITTLE  GIANT  SEPARATOR.  In 
either  case  they  get  all  the  butter-fat  the  milk 
contains. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Join  the 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


CAp  Ca|A-CHKAP  FOR  CASH.-Cheese  Hoops, 
nil  ddlC  Presses,  Killers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  160  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “ Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  in  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  &  HOXIE,  Utica,  N.  Y 


Save  the  COWS. 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  Is  cheap  insurance, 
joe  each:  $5.00  dozen.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians,  Albany  N-  Y 


Give  your  Sheep  a  Gymnasium 

Save  Yourself  Unnecessary  Work 

Stop  the  Leak  in  Your  Pocketbook 


BY  USING  AN 


IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

AND 

FIRST  PRIZE  DOG  OR  SHEEP  POWER 

I  Stopped  the  Leak. 

Morgantown,  Pa.,  Jan.  31, 1898. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  and  First  Prize  Dog  Power  that  I  bought  of  you 
are  doing  good  work,  and  run  quiet  and  easy.  The  sheep  learned  quickly,  and  now 
[as  soon  as  the  door  is  opened,  will  go  and  get  on  the  power.  As  soon  as  the  milk- 

I  used  to  send  my  milk  to  the  J 
Creamery.  Since  I  have  had  the  U.  S. 

I  am  making  1  lb.  of  butter  more  from  I 
every  100  lbs.  of  milk  than  I  was  paid) 
for  at  the  Creamery,  and  am  getting 
1  cent  to  2  cents  per  lb.  more  for 
the  butter  than  the  top  market  price  ; 
so  you  see  there  was  a  small  daily  leak 
in  iny  pocket,  and  in  one  month  !t  was 
a  pretty  big  one.  S.  H.  MAST. 


ling  is  done,  the  skimming  is  done. 
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Sheep  Gained  in  Flesh. 

Conway,  Mass.,  April  30,  1897. 
The  No.  5  Improved  U.  S.  Separat  or  ' 
is  doing  all  that  we  can  aslc  of  it,  and 
we  are  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It 
tests  on  an  average  .03  of  1  per  cent  , 
which  we  think  is  close  enough  for  any 
separator  to  skim. 

It  was  reported  when  we  first  began 
to  run  it,  that  the  sheep  had  to  work 
too  hard  and  would  not  stand  it  long, 
but  he  is  not  quite  dead  yet.  After 
running  it  one  month,  he  had  gained 
s  lbs.  He  now  weighs  175  lbs.  and  runs  | 
it  easily.  J.  C.  NEWHALL  &  SON. 
of  testimonials,  telling  of  the  gratifying 


1  Send  for  circulars,  containing  hundreds 

results  from  using  the  Improved  U.  S.  Separator. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Shippers... 

creamery  and  cheese  1 
factcA'y  patrons  as  well 1 
as  milk  men  find,  that 1 
the  use  of  a 

CHAMPION 

Milk  Cooler 
_  and  Aerator 

Mn  | jf  imp  ro  ve,  n  the  flavor  ( 
|VDL_r\  and  retonlo  souriiif/  , 

of  the  milk  anil  of  Its  pro- 1 
flucts — saves  time  and  labor  in  the  dairy  too.  Our  ( 
‘  book,  “MILK,”  IS  FREE.  Write  for  it  at  once.. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.  i 

link  Dealers’  Supplies.  39  Railroad  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  < 

»  »»»4»4  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•»•♦  ¥  ♦♦♦-*♦♦  ♦♦  444-4 

[Perfect  Milk 

»  Does  the  milk  have  a  bad  taste; 
does  it  turn  sour  too  quickly  I 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler 
and  Aerator.. 

will  stop  the  trouble.  It  is  a  low  priced  machine 
and  should  be  in  every  dairy.  Send  for  circulars. 

L.  R.  LEWIS ,  Mfr.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  GO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305,307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

lleferences:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  .Mercantile  Agency,  orany  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


WAGONS 


l  MILK . 

♦  MEAT....... 

J  BAKERY  ... 

♦  CROCERS’ 

|  Modern  machinery 
|  is  essential  to  busi- 

♦  ness  success. 

;  A  wagon 
;  especially 
I  adapted 

♦  to  your 
;  business 

♦  will  be  a  great  con-  _ _ 

♦  venience.  Call  and  examine  my  stock, 

i  carry  a  full  line  of 

♦  ^ m •  o 

t 

\ 


curry  a  run  line  or 

Dairy  &  Creamery  Supplies 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

J-  S.  BSESECKER , 

lurray  St.,  MEW  YORK,  j 


;5.9  Murra 

!*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  ASK 
WILLIAMS  MFO.  CO..  KALAMAZOO,  MIOH. 


MAKE  MONEY 

by  grinding  for  others 

SAVE  MONEY 

by  grinding  for 
yourself.  Ear  corn 
and  any  grain  for 
feed.  Table  corn 
meal,buckwheat,rye 
and  graham  flour 
can  be  ground  on  our  _ 

9  FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS. 

Do  fine  work.  They  last.  Seldom  require  repairs. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Easily  operated  and  kept  in 
order.  Run  light.  Book  on  mills  sent  free.  We 
build  Flour  Mills.  Roller  or  Buhr  System. 

NOKDVKE  A  II  Alt. II ON  (  O..2J0  llnr  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SAW 

WOOD? 


with  the  best  machinery  and  5 
save  time  and  strength.  The  = 

SMALLEY  SAWS  1 

enable  one  man  to  do  tho  work  two  could  do  in  3 
E  the  old  way.  Our  “Electric.”  Circular  Saws  s 
aud  Self- Feed  Drag  Saws  E 
aro  by  far  the  best  general  5 
purpose  Farm  Saws  ever  S 
made.  Send  for  Descriptive  3 
Catalogue  and  price  list  of  s 
‘■bninlley”  Saw*.  I 
Ensilage  and  3 
Foil  tier  ('utters,  3 
Feed  Mill*,  Corn  - 
Shell  era.  Root  3 
utters  and  Horne  Power..  E 

MALLEY  MFG.  CO..  Manitowoc, Wis.  3 

Z  Chicago  Branch,  Randolph  and  So.  Canal  Sta. 

ViniiiiiiiimiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiimiiumiMiiiiiS 


e  Battle 
3  Creek 
s  Drag 
3  Saw 


MEN 


FA.R.M  ERS, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALL  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER”  2SE 

Stationarles,  Portables,  &c. 
PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Galvan¬ 

ized 

Steel 


Solf-olllng, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
,to  be  the  most' 
i  powerful  and 
*  durable  made. 
[We  have  every¬ 
thing  the  farmer  | 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanka  and 
Pumps, 
Cutlers,  Grinders,  1 
Shelters,  etc. 


P8Kf&r  MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg .  GOm 

27  Fargo  St. _ BATAVIA,  ILL. 

^WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
| DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
pAD0RE55  WILLIAMS  BROS.ITHACA. N.Y. 

WELL  DRILLING  SUCCESS  SiltSSS 
“wSaySr  Stir  Drilling  Machines 

They  will  drill  to  any  depth,  through  any 
substance  and  always  produce  a  strong  liv¬ 
ing  well  We  make  them  In  9  sizes, 
suitable  for  drilling  for  water,  gaa  or 
Wehave  a  new  spudding  and  pipe 
driving  attachment  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  well  drillers.  We 
carry  a  full  line  of  tools  and  sup- 
j  plies  which  are  fully  described  in 
our  free  catalop-.  Star  Drill  inn  Machine  Cio.  Akron  f) 


C  ID  E  R 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screi 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue, 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  VV  .  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  1Y. 
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SOWS  FED  ON  ENSILAGE. 

WILL.  THEY  DO  WELL  ? 

A  reader  in  New  York  State  has  just  asked  if 
it  is  practical  to  feed  sows  on  ensilage  all  the 
year  ’round.  He  wishes  to  keep  15  sows,  and 
feed  a  combination  of  ensilage  and  some  other 
grain  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  He  has 
only  four  acres  of  pasture,  and  does  not  wish  to 
break  into  his  farm  rotation  to  provide- more. 
His  plan  is  to  raise  sweet  corn,  pick  off  the  ears 
for  sale,  and  cut  the  stalks  into  the  silo.  Do  you 
consider  this  plan  practical  ?  Do  you  think  that 
sows  can  be  kept  in  this  way  so  as  to  do  well  ? 

Half  a  Ration  of  Ensilage. 

There  is  no  reason  tvhy  good  ensilage 
should  not  form  about  one-half  of  the 
ration  of  breeding  sows.  For  several 
years,  the  brood  sows  at  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  farm  have  been  fed  more  or  less 
ensilage,  with  so  far,  no  ill  effects.  The 
plan  of  raising  sweet  corn,  removing 
most  of  the  ears,  ensiloing  the  rest 
with  the  stalks,  is  a  most  excellent  one 
where  land  is  restricted.  By  supple¬ 
menting  this  ensilage  with  suitable  food, 
I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  ill  effects  from 
the  practice  of  this  system  of  keeping 
swine.  Of  course,  if  ensilage  contain¬ 
ing  a  goodly  amount  of  corn  could  be 
used,  less  supplemental  food  would  be 
required.  In  our  experience,  we  find 
that  not  only  brood  sows,  but  pigs  from 
three  to  six  months  old  and  above,  great¬ 
ly  enjoy  this  green  food,  and  while  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  make  ensilage  the 
exclusive  diet,  if  it  is  judiciously  fed,  it 
forms  a  most  excellent  substitute  for  a 
part  of  the  grain  ration  usually  fed. 

I.  I>.  ROBERTS. 

Other  Food  Much  Cheaper. 

There  were  a  few  trials  of  ensilage  for 
feed  for  swine  in  1890,  but  the  results 
were  not  favorable.  One  lot  fed  wheat 
bran,  middlings  and  ensilage  made  some 
growth,  but  the  pork  cost  from  four  to 
five  cents  per  pound,  when  ensilage  con¬ 
stituted  70  per  cent  of  the  ration.  Corn- 
and-cob  meal  and  a  40  per  cent  ration  of 
ensilage,  just  about  paid  for  the  cost  of 
the  food  ;  not  all  was  eaten,  but  it  was 
“  chewed  over.”  The  ensilage  was  valued 
at  $1  per  ton,  which  I  think  is  too  low. 
Where  swine  are  fed  turnips  or  beets,  as 
mine  are,  they  will  not  eat  anything  but 
the  corn  (grain)  in  the  ensilage.  It  will 
not  harm  them,  but  I  think  much  would 
be  wasted.  A  silo  would  have  to  be 
small,  as  15  sows  would  eat  so  little  per 
day  that  the  contents  would  heat  ahead 
of  them.  1  do  not  think  the  plan  prac¬ 
tical,  neither  do  I  think  sows  could  be 
kept  in  this  way.  so  as  to  do  well,  if 
enough  ensilage  was  used  to  make  a 
good  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  grain 
ration.  I  have  had  no  experience  except 
trying  to  get  them  to  eat  it,  which  they 
refused  to  do.  I  have  not  tried  “  educat¬ 
ing  ”  them  to  eat  it,  but  presume  that  I 
could  starve  them  to  it,  and  in  time,  they 
might  learn  to  like  it. 

I  think  that  15  sows  might  easily  be 
kept  in  good  vegetable  food  on  the  four 
acres  by  having  one  acre  of  grass  pas¬ 
ture,  one  acre  of  oats  and  peas,  one  acre 
of  beets,  one  acre  of  sweet  corn,  and  one 
acre  of  flat  turnips  sown  after  the  oats 
and  among  the  beets.  One  experiment 
showed  a  decreased  cost  per  pound  of 
pork  when  beets  were  added  to  a  grain 
ration.  A  ration  of  80  per  cent  of  beets 
and  20  per  cent  of  grain  gave  a  profitable 
gain.  I  have  proved  to  my  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  their  value  for  brood  sows.  They 
were  valued  at  $3  per  ton,  which  is  more 
than  the  cost  of  growing.  The  beets 
would  keep  in  Spring  until  grass  started 
if  the  root  cellar  were  a  good  one,  and 
they  yield  enormous  amounts  of  food. 
The  oats  and  peas  and  corn  fodder  would 
be  removed  and  fed  green,  and  the 
ground,  as  fast  as  cleared,  would  be  sown 
to  flat  turnips.  c.  e.  chapman. 

Green  Rape  Would  Be  Better. 

We  have  frequently  fed  hogs  ensilage  ; 
in  fact,  we  have  been  doing  so  the  past 
Winter,  and  though  they  will  not  eat  it 
as  clean  as  sheep  or  cattle,  as  they  will 
not  eat  the  cobs  or  larger  butts  of  the 
stalks,  they  will  do  very  well  on  it  for 
roughage.  Store  hogs  and  breeding 


sows  will  eat  it  very  much  better,  and 
not  leave  nearly  so  much  as  will  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs.  Of  course,  ensilage  is  a  suc¬ 
culent  food,  very  wide  in  its  nutritive 
ratio,  lacking  in  bone  material  for  a 
breeding  animal,  and  with  it  should  be 
fed  fine  wheat  bran  or  coarse  middlings 
as  a  grain  ration.  We  are  wintering  20 
brood  sows  on  ensilage,  wheat  middlings 
and  skim-milk  with  three  feeds  a  week 
of  mangels.  We  would  feed  more  man¬ 
gels,  only  that  we  have  not  enough. 
Last  Summer  was  so  dry  that  our  man¬ 
gels  did  not  do  first-rate,  and  we  have  to 
be  economical  in  feeding  them  ;  but  our 
sows  are  doing  very  nicely.  Of  course, 
when  feeding  largely  on  any  succulent 
food,  the  hogs  must  be  kept  in  a  warm, 
dry  place,  entirely  out  of  the  cold  winds. 
I  pity  any  hog  that  has  to  sleep  in  a  snow 
bank  or  wet  straw,  and  live  on  ensilage 
or  roots,  no  matter  how  much  grain  it 
get  Our  sows  are  in  a  nice,  roomy, 
warm  basement  where  no  frost  ever 
shows  inside  the  walls.  I  have  never 
fed  hogs  on  ensilage  in  the  Summer,  but 
can  hardly  see  how  he  could  manage  to 
keep  a  silo  from  molding  where  so  little 
is  fed  as  the  hogs  would  eat ;  but  were 
he  feeding  ensilage  right  along  to  cows, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  good 
hog  food. 

If  I  had  that  four-acre  pasture,  I  would 
fence  off  one  acre  and  sow  it  to  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  as  early  as  the  ground  would 
work  nicely,  sowing  two  pounds  of  seed 
in  drills  28  or  30  inches  apart.  In  five 
or  six  weeks,  1  could  commence  to  cut 
the  rape  for  the  sows,  and  before  I  got 
all  over  the  acre,  it  would  be  fit  to  cut 
again,  and  1  would  be  sure  of  an  abund¬ 
ant  supply  of  the  best  kind  of  hog  food 
for  the  15  sows  all  the  Fall.  This  fed 
with  wheat  middlings,  would  insure  me 
healthy  sows  and  fine  litters  of  pigs. 

'  .1.  s.  WOODWARD. 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  MALT  SPROUTS. 

I.  I  can  get  malt  sprouts  uncleaned,  for  $6 
per  ton.  Are  tliey  a  cheaper  feed  at  that  price 
than  bran  at  $12  per  ton  ?  2.  Should  they  be 
dampened  if  fed  with  ensilage  ?  3.  Will  one  per 
cent  of  protein  in  malt  sprouts  produce  as  much 
milk  as  the  same  per  cent  in  gluten  or  other 
food  ?  4.  In  figuring  the  value  of  an  article  as  a 
cattle  food,  what  values  are  given  to  the  per  cent 
of  the  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fats?  5.  How 
much  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  is 
there  in  100  pounds  of  malt  sprouts  ?  a.  s.  r. 

Marion,  N.  Y. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C.  8.  PHELPS. 

1.  Dried  malt  sprouts  are  a  valuable 
feed  for  dairy  cows  when  rightly  used. 
They  should  not  make  up  more  than 
one-tliird  of  the  total  grain  ration.  They 
have  been  very  successfully  used  for  milk 
production,  and  may  be  used  in  feeding 
for  butter,  although  I  know  of  no  ex¬ 
periments  that  would  indicate  what 
would  be  their  effect  on  the  quality  of 
the  butter.  At  $6  a  ton,  malt  sprouts 
would  be  relatively  cheaper  than  bran 
at  $13. 

2.  Unless  the  ensilage  is  quite  moist, 
it  would  be  wise  to  dampen  the  malt 
sprouts  before  feeding  with  such  fodder. 

3.  The  question  of  whether  a  given 
amount  of  digestible  protein  or  other 
food  nutrients  has  the  same  value  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  source,  is  now  understood 
better  than  formerly.  A  pound  of  di¬ 
gestible  protein  from  grain  feeds  is, 
without  question,  of  higher  nutritive 
value  than  a  pound  from  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  coarse  fodders,  owing  to  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  labor  required  to  digest 
these  two  classes  of  feeds.  Whether  the 
same  is  true  between  malt  sprouts  and 
gluten  is,  perhaps,  doubtful,  as  the 
amount  of  labor  required  in  their  diges¬ 
tion  would  be  quite  similar.  There  are 
two  forms  of  protein  compounds  in  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs,  the  true  albuminoids  or  those 
made  up  of  albumen,  gluten,  fibrin,  etc., 
and  the  non-albuminoids,  compounds 
commonly  classed  as  amides.  These 
compounds  are  more  nearly  related  to 
ammonia  than  to  true  albumin.  They 
have  been  shown  by  experiment  to  have 
a  lower  nutritive  value  than  the  true 
albuminoids.  Malt  sprouts  contain  quite 
a  proportion  of  these  amides,  and  for 


this  reason  a  pound  of  total  proteih 
would,  probably,  not  have  as  high  a 
nutritive  value  as  the  pound  of  total 
protein  from  gluten  feeds. 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  value  per 
pound  to  the  protein,  carbohydrates, 
and  fat  of  cattle  foods,  owing  first,  to 
the  fact  that  the  market  values  of  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs  change  frequently ;  second, 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  value  based  upon  the  results  of  feed¬ 
ing,  because  the  prices  of  dairy  or  other 
animal  products  vary  so  largely,  and 
third,  because  the  palatability  of  a  food 
as  well  as  its  composition,  modifies  its 
nutritive  value. 

5.  Director  Armsby,  of  Pennsylvania, 
gives  the  following  as  the  fertilizer  com¬ 
position  and  valuation  of  malt  sprouts  : 
Nitrogen,  3  55  per  cent  ;  phosphoric  acid, 
1,43  per  cent :  potash,  1  63  per  cent ;  total 
valuation,  $11.30  per  ton.  The  valuation 
is,  of  course,  based  upon  the  valuation 
used  for  commercial  fertilizers,  and  is 
only  of  use  relatively.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  fertilizing  value  of 
a  feeding  stuff  is  returned  in  the  manure 
in  feeding  milch  cows,  so  that  the  total 
value  should  be  reduced  by  one-fourth 
to  get  the  value  of  the  portion  returned 
as  manure. 


Egg-Eating  Hens. — Since  we  stated  not  long 
ago  that  one  of  the  hens  at  Hope  Farm  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  habit  of  eating  her  eggs,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  perfect  whirlwind  of  advice  from  those 
who  have  been  troubled  in  this  way.  There 
seem  to  be  two  ways  of  curing  a  hen  of  the 
habit.  One  is  to  blow  the  contents  out  of  an  egg 
and  then  fllldt  with  some  bad-tasting  substance 
like  paint,  oil  and  red  pepper,  and  urge  the  hen 
to  pitch  in  and  have  a  good  time.  Another  is, 
with  a  very  sharp  knife,  to  cut  the  point  off  the 
beak  above  and  below,  until  it  is  just  ready  to 
bleed,  but  not  quite.  This  makes  it  a  little  ten¬ 
der  when  it  is  struck  against  any  hard  substance. 
Then  fill  two  or  three  shells  with  soft  plaster  of 
Paris,  let  it  harden  and  leave  them  in  the  nest  for 
the  hens  to  try  their  beaks  on.  They  will  find 
that  this  hurts  them,  and  will  soon  give  it  up. 
By  the  time  the  beak  has  grown  out,  they  will 
have  forgotten  all  about  it.  Mr.  J.  E.  Stevenson 
says  that  he  has  frequently  thrown  eggs  tested 
out  from  the  incubator,  right  into  the  henyard 
for  the  hens  to  eat,  always  breaking  them  on  the 
ground.  The  hens  will  devour  such  eggs  with  a 
relish,  but  he  has  never  known  them  to  contract 
the  habit  of  egg  eating.  We  are  certain  that 
our  own  hen  was  well  fed,  and  that  she  distinctly 
started  the  habit  of  breaking  and  eating  her 
own  eggs.  She  has  now,  however,  apparently 
given  up  the  practice  of  her  own  free  will. 


A  GOOD  CHEAP  FARM  WAGON. 


In  order  to  introduce  their  low  metal  wheels  with 
wide  tires,  the  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have 
placed  upon  the  market  a  farmer’s  handy  wagon, 
sold  at  the  low  price  of  $1H.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25 
inches  high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels,  with 
4-inch  tires.  This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material 
throughout,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cata¬ 
logue  giving  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  manufacturers,  who  also  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices,  made  any  size  and  width 
of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


Weak  Lungs 

Recent  Progress  of  Medical  Science. 

Extract  from  Dr.  Robert  Hunter's  lectures  on  the 
lungs  have  been  published  from  tinte  to  time  in  thik 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  Informing  the  people  of  the 
real  nature  of  lung  diseases  and  the  discovery  of  a 
successful  treatment  of  the  lungs  by  Antiseptic 
Medicated  Air  Inhalations.  No  truth  of  medical 
science  has  been  more  conclusively  proven  and  estab- 
lished  than  that  Bronchitis.  Asthma  and  Catarrh  of 
the  Lungs  have  been  and  are  being  radically  cured 
by  this  treatment,  while  even  Consumption,  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  lung  complaints,  is  arrested  and  en¬ 
tirely  eradicated  by  Dr.  Hunter’s  most  recently  dis¬ 
covered  germicides,  which  kill  and  expel  from  the 
lungs  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  From  all  parts  of 
the  Union  come  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
patients  whose  lives  have  been  saved  by  Dr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Lambert  Miller,  of  H.  B.  Clafiin  &  Co..  Ne\t 
York  City,  says:  "  My  trouble  began  with  La  Grippe, 
my  throat  was  raw  and  sore,  and  I  suffered  with 
severe  pains  in  the  lungs,  coughed  almost  constantly, 
and  could  get  no  relief  from  any  source.  At  last  I 
was  persuaded  to  go  to  Dr;  Hunter;  and  that  very 
night  was  the  first  I  had  slept  through  for  months, 
without  coughing.  I  am  now  fully  recovered  and 
cannot  too  strongly  praise  the  success  of  Dr.  Hunter’s 
treatment.” 

Any  subscriber  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  who 
Is  interested,  can  obtain  this  book  free  by  addressing 
Dr.  Hunter  at  117  West  45th  St.,  New  York.— Adv. 


Furnished  and  Unfurnished  Summer  Residences  in 
the  suburbs  of  Newburgh-on-Hudson  for  rent. 
Apply  to  SHIPP  &  OSBORN,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.— Farms  and  farm  lands  in  Morrison 
Co.,  Minn.  Wanted  money  to  loan  on  farm  security. 
Lyman  8iSNOR.Clerk  Dlst. Court. Little  Falls.  Minn 


How's  Your  S 

Spring. 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
very  best  thing  of  the  ldnd  made. 

Use  Sykes  “ Old  Stylo" 

It  Is  made  In  a  var-  IKON  ROOFING. 

lety  of  styles,  1«  easily  put  on  and  Is  longllved  and 
handsome.  Falling  sparks  can’t  fire  it,  hailcan’t  break 
it  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  It  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  25  years  are  good  vet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Rooflnj  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  Hi. 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Celling  &  Roofing  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


Headquarters  for  ™|t 

dukpingHORSE  carts 

ft  pc  at  hardwood. 

VJ  I  STEEL  AXLES. 

VARIETY  "'-^row 

TWO  AND  FOUR  WHEELS. 

Low  T%  of  freight  from  our  works,  TATAM  Y,  PA. ,  to  »ll  points. 

HOBSON  CO.*  No*  2  Stono  Street*  New  York. 


m  Old  Wagons 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co..  Havana,  III. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  $5.60 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  Set,  $8.00 

I  make  all  sizes  and  grades  1898  Bicycles, 
$18.50,  *27  and  *35. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Hardware  of 
every  description.  Catalogue  free, 
WM.  W.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  percent  profit 
CORMANY  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  StreeL  Chicago 


LANE’S  CARRIAGE  JACK 

Best  in  the  world.  All 
steel.  Unbreakable.  Oper¬ 
ated  by  powerful  com¬ 
pound  levers,  and  quickly 
adjusted  to  any  height.  At 
all  hardware  dealers’*  or 

write  manPrs.  LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FRAZER 


AXLE 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
ontlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  tW  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  25  years  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  saving  him  the 
dealer's  profits.  Ship  any¬ 
where  for  examination. 

Everything  warranted. 

118  styles  of  Vehicles, 

55  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  Buggies,  $36  to  $70. 

.  Surreys,  $50  to  $125.  Carria- 
sgffiges,  Phaetons,  Traps,  Wagon¬ 
ettes,  Spring- Road  and  Milk 

No.  77.  Surrey  Harness.  Price,  $16.00.  Wagons.  Send  for  large,  free  No.  606  Surrey.  Price,  with  curtains,  lampB,  sun. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $25.  Catalogue  of  all  our  styles,  shade,  apron  and  fenders,  $60.  As  good  as  sells  for  $90. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.  W.  B.  PRATT,  Btc’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 
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LINCOLN  SHEEP. 

Prior  to  1890,  but  little  was  known  of 
the  Lincoln  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  a  few  scattering-  flocks,  but  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  people  that  g-ave 
them  no  show.  Shortly  after  that  time, 
a  meeting  was  called  at  Lansing,  Mich., 
of  all  breeders  of  Lincoln  sheep,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  was  the  organizing  of  the 
Michigan  Lincoln  Sheep-Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation.  A  few  years  later  this  was 
changed  to  the  National  Lincoln  Sheep- 
Breeders’  Association,  the  only  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Lincolns  in  America.  In 
1893,  an  exhibit  of  Lincolns  was  made 
at  the  World's  Fait-  by  an  Ontario  breeder, 
which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  from  Western  ranchmen  as  well  as 
sheepmen  all  over  the  United  States. 
This  exhibit  had  as  much  as,  and  per¬ 
haps  more,  to  do  in  booming  this  noble 
breed,  than  any  other  one  thing.  That 
this  breed  of  sheep  has  come  to  the 
front  by  practical  test,  and  upon  its 
merits  alone,  at  a  pace  attained  by  no 
other  known  breed,  is  not  disputed  by 
any  disinterested  person  who  has  been 
iu  the  sheep  circle  the  past  few  years. 

The  Lincoln  is  a  wool  and  mutton 
sheep.  A  well-handled  ram  should  weigh 
at  maturity  275  to  350  pounds,  and  shear 
12  to  18  pounds  of  choice  wool.  Royal 
Duke,  an  imported  ram,  has  weighed  400 
pounds  in  high  tit,  and  shorn  20  pounds 
of  wool  at  12  months’  growth.  Ewes 
weigh  200  to  250  pounds  at  mature  age, 
and  shear  10  to  15  pounds  of  wool.  The 
ewes  are  excellent  breeders,  great  milk¬ 
ers,  and  good  mothers.  Twins  are  the 
rule,  but  often  singles  and  triplets  will 
put  in  an  appearance.  For  crossing  on 
native  ewes,  the  Lincoln  has  no  rival  •; 
from  such  crosses  we  get  fine  feeders  and 
heavy  shearers.  We  are  often  asked, 
Where  do  the  Lincolns  do  the  best  ? 
The  answer  is  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  where  other  breeds  of  sheep 
thrive.  We  have  shipped  the  Lincolns  to 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Montana,  and  several  south¬ 
ern  States,- as  well  as  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States,  and  in  every  instance, 
where  known,  the  Lincolns  are  at  home 
and  doing  well.  K.  P.  OLIVER. 

Genesee  County,  Mich. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

We  have  people  iu  this  country  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  living  by  breeding  cats,  white  mice, 
or  other  animals  that  many  of  us  consider  nui¬ 
sances.  They  all  cater  to  distinct  tastes.  Cus¬ 
tomers  want  cats,  rats,  ferrets  or  dogs,  and  these 
breeders  supply  what  is  called  for.  The  latest 
breeding  scheme  is  a  “  Bloodhound  Association  ” 
in  Kansas,  which  purposes  to  breed  Blood¬ 
hounds  for  hire  or  for  sale  to  officers  who  need 
to  track  criminals.  Probably  this  industry  is 
just  as  legitimate  as  any  other  scheme  for  breed¬ 
ing  animals,  and  it  ought  to  pay  well. 

Some  Ohio  Hens.— Our  90  hens,  from  October 
15  to  February  1,  laid  130  dozen  eggs,  sold  at  an 
average  of  15 *,4  cents  per  dozen,  $31.08.  The  cost 
of  feed  did  not  exceed  $3.50;  the  first  month,  we 
fed  nothing,  as  the  hens  have  a  wood-lot  range, 
and  also  range  over  a  weed  field  and  pasture.  Since 
November  30,  we  have  fed  4*4  bushels  of  25-cent 
corn,  150  pounds  of  $12-per-ton  bran,  and  a  box¬ 
ful  of  seed  from  our  sorghum  patch;  the  last 
had  no  market  value,  but,  of  course,  would  have 
to  be  credited  with  something  if  used  in  an  egg 
contest.  c.  D.  LYON. 

Ohio . 

In  Australia,  farmers  often  suffer  loss  from 
sheep  becoming  bogged  in  tanks  or  water-holes 
that  a-e  drying  up.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  some 
of  the  sheep  farmers  make  use  of  a  small,  lightly- 
fenced  yard  with  a  wooden  Hoor.  This  is  placed 
on  the  edge  of  the  water-hole,  the  front  portion 
floating  on  the  water.  When  the  sheep  come  in 
for  a  drink,  their  weight  causes  the  floor  of  the 
yard  to  sink  below  the  level  of  the  water,  permit- 
ting  them  to  drink  without  any  danger  of  bogging. 
As  the  water  recedes,  the  apparatus  can  easily 
be  moved.  The  appliance  is  found  very  useful 
in  time  of  drought. 

Forage  Notes  on  a  Dairy  Farm. — Six  or  eight 
years  have  shown  a  marked  forward  movement 
in  the  raising  of  forage  on  dairy  farms.  Rye, 
clover,  oats  and  peas,  and  corn  seem  to  have  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  as  a  desirable  rotation  in 
the  North.  A  comparison  of  the  composition  of 
these  crops  with  that  of  the  fodders  they  have 
supplanted  shows  a  large  increase  in  succulence, 
protein  and  independence  of  weather  conditions. 
We  have  approached  nearer  the  ideal  iu  succu¬ 
lence  and  independence  of  weather  conditions 
than  we  have  in  the  matter  of  protein.  We  must 
increase  our  clover  and  oats  and  p  as.  A  wider 
study  of  the  Soja  bean  is  in  order,  and  those 
nearest  the  band  wagon  will  be  sowing  some  this 
year  to  balance  up  their  corn.  Raising  protein 


is  not  all  clear  sailing,  however,  for  in  a  wet  sea¬ 
son,  unless  the  silo  can  be  brought  into  play, 
the  curing  of  protein  is  likely  to  be  all  rot. 

Connecticut.  e.  c.  birqe. 

Thumps  in  Pigs. — A  writer  in  Wallace’s  Farmer 
says:  “  It  is  about  the  time  of  year  now  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  complain  that  their  pigs  have  thumps,  and 
wink  out  when  but  a  week  or  two  old,  to  the  great 
disajjpointment  and  disgust  of  the  owner.  When 
pigs  have  the  thumps,  the  sows  are  not  properly 
fed  or  properly  managed.  They  are  fed  too  much 
corn  and  have  too  little  exercise.  Give  the  brood 
sow-s  more  oats  and  less  corn,  give  them  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  exercise,  and  there  will  be  very 
little  trouble  with  thumps.  Thumps  are  simply 
Nature’s  intimation  to  the  farmer  that  he  is  not 
thoroughly  conducting  his  business  on  proper 
lines.” 

Last  year,  Cornell  University  sent  one  of  its 
graduates,  G.  D.  Brill,  to  take  charge  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  Agricultural  College.  Now  another  grad¬ 
uate,  J.  W.  Gilmore,  is  to  go  as  assistant.  The 
best  opening  at  this  Chinese  school  appears  to 
be  in  developing  the  dairy  and  cattle  business. 
Many  Chinese  have  never  tasted  butter  or  cheese, 
but  the  demand  for  them  is  now  rapidly  growing, 
especially  in  districts  where  foreigners  are  go¬ 
ing.  The  native  cows  are  small — snneof  them 
giving  but  two  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  out  Jersey  cattle  to  cross  on  the 
native  stock,  though  we  should  consider  a  breed 
like  the  Ayrshire  better  for  such  a  purpose. 

Ducks  in  Large  Flocks.— I  have  two  flocks  of 
Pekin  ducks  containing  35  ducks  and  drakes 
each.  Will  it  be  safe  to  turn  the  two  flocks  to¬ 
gether,  if  they  could  have  an  unlimited  range? 

Warren,  Me.  a.  w.  b. 

Ans. — It  is  perfectly  safe  for  A.  W.  B.  to  turn 
his  two  flocks  of  35  ducks  each  together;  in  fact, 
they  will  do  much  better  if  they  have  free  range 
than  iu  confinement  in  smaller  flocks.  It  re¬ 
quires  much  more  care  and  experience  to  keep 
poultry  of  any  kind  in  confinement  successfully 
than  when  allowed  unlimited  range.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  confinement  plan  is  that  we  can  keep 
large  numbers  conveniently  iu  a  small  space. 

J.  e.  s. 

Caustic  Potash  for  Dishorning.— How  are  the 
horns  on  young  calves  destroyed  ?  F.  n.  w. 

Midland,  Va. 

The  chemical  used  to  kill  the  horn  on  a  young 
calf  is  caustic  potash,  which  can,  probably,  be 
purchased  at  any  drugstore.  This  caustic  potash 
is  used  to  kill  the  horn  itself.  The  calf  should 
be  operated  on  when  about  one  month  old.  Clip 
the  hair  closely  around  the  horn,  and  moisten 
the  horn  with  water  to  which  soap  or  a  little  am¬ 
monia  has  been  added.  Keep  one  end  of  a  stick 
of  caustic  jiotash  in  water  until  it  is  slightly 
softened,  then  rub  it  on  the  moistened  surface  of 
the  little  horn,  rubbing  this  from  five  to  eight 
times  until  the  horn  becomes  slightly  sensitive. 
Do  not  let  any  of  the  potash  get  on  the  flesh  sur¬ 
rounding  the  horn.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  a 
little  lard  on  the  surrounding  flesh  to  protect  it 
from  the  potash. 


Farmer  Hopkins’  Evidence. 


HE  TELLS  ABOUT  THE  SUFFERING  OF  HIS 

DAUGHTER. 


A  Victim  of  Nervous  Prostration  and  Neuralgia, 
Saved  After  Her  Physician  Abandoned  Hope. 

From  the  Republican,  Columbus,  Ind. 


While  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Rugby,  Indiana, 
recently,  a  reporter  was  told  that  Miss  Clara 
Ilopkins,  daughter  of  Mr.  Dennis  Hopkins, 
a  prominent  farmer  of  Bartholomew  County, 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  transfor¬ 
mation.  The  reporter  decided  to  investigate  and 
learn  the  particulars.  He  was  driven  to  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins’  splendid  country  home,  where  he  had  an 
interesting  conversation  with  that  gentleman 
regarding  the  illness  of  his  only  daughter. 

“  You  have  been  correctly  informed,”  said  Mr. 
Hopkins,  “  for  Clara  has  indeed  had  a  severe 
siege.  She  tried  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 
People,  and  they  did  her  more  good  than  all  other 
medicines  together  that  she  ever  took.  A  few 
boxes  of  that  medicine  accomplished  the  cure  of 
a  case  in  a  few  months  which  had  balfied  physi¬ 
cians  for  years. 

“  About  three  years  ago  her  health  began  to 
fail.  The  doctor  who  attended  her  said  this  was 
caused  by  weak  digestion.  This  produced  ner¬ 
vousness,  which  was  accompanied  by  neuralgic 
troubles,  which  at  first  was  located  in  the  nerves 
about  the  heart.  Of  course  this  was  a  dangerous 
location  for  any  such  trouble,  and  she  rapidly 
grew  worse,  notwithstanding  that  the  physician 
was  treating  her.  This  continued  till  a  year  ago 
last  November,  at  which  time  she  was  almost 
constantly  confined  to  her  bed. 

“  The  neuralgia  became  gradually  worse,  and 
finally  she  was  a  confirmed  victim  to  it. 

“  Nervous  prostration  set  in,  and  she  was  soon 
all  run  down.  Her  blood  was  impure  and  watery, 


and  her  complexion  became  sallow  and  colorless. 
She  had  no  strength,  and  the  least  noise  irritated 
her,  she  was  so  nervous.  We  had  another  physi¬ 
cian,  and  he  treated  her  steadily  for  a  year  with¬ 
out  doing  her  any  good.  In  fact,  it  seemed  that 
she  was  continually  becoming  worse.  He  finally 
gave  up  the  case  as  hopeless,  and  advised  us  to 
get  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  for 
her,  as  he  said  that  they  were  the  only  thing 
that  would  benefit  her. 

“  I  procured  a  couple  of  boxes  of  the  pills,  and 
found  that  their  use  helped  her  considerably. 
She  kept  on  taking  them  till  she  used  about  a 
dozen  boxes,  with  the  result  that  she  was  entirely 
well,  and  since  then  there  has  been  no  symptoms 
whatever,  of  her  old  trouble.  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  are  certainly  a  wonderful  medicine,  which 
did  a  wonderful  good  in  Clara’s  case,  doing  what 
several  physicians  failed  to  accomplish.” 

All  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves  are  contained,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  They  are 
also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females, 
such  as  suppressions,  irregularities  and  all  forms 
of  weakness.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure 
iu  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork 
or  excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  iu  loose  bulk) 
at  50  cents  a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $3.50,  and  may 
be  had  of  all  druggists,  or  direct  by  mail  from 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — 
Adv. 


Permanently  cur.  cl  by  usuik  I)R.  WHITKII  ALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CUKE.  The  unrest,  and  the  best.  Sample 
•eut  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  Dlt.  WHITEHALL  MKURIMINE  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 
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PRIZE 

WINNING 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Grandest  Ever  Offered 
They  Have  Taken 


50  FIRST  PRIZES 


MEDALS  AND 
CERTIFICATES 


YOU 


Can  Get 
Them 


F T6G  !  !  ^  ^  B°They  Wo^ld^cLt  60  O  E  NTS 

To  promote  the  growth  of  and  create  an  increased  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  among  the  people,  we  have  made 
an  arrangement  with  a  leading,  grower,  of  international  reputation  as  an  originator  of  improved  varieties,  to  supply  our  read¬ 
ers  with  the  lour  best  varieties  of  prize-winning’  chrysanthemum  plants  as  described  below. 

We  send  good  vigorous  plants  which  have  been  grown  expressly  for  our  subscribers,  and  any  one  can  easily  grow  them 
and  have  the  choicest  flowers  the  whole  autumn.  Full  directions  for  culture  sent  with  each  set,  and  we  guarantee  perfect 
satisiaction  if  our  instructions  are  followed. 


Philadelphia 


Introduced  by  Mr.  Hugh  Graham  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  greatest  chrysanthemum  special¬ 
ist  in  the  country.  No  other  variety  ever 
created  such  a  sensation. 
Cut  blooms  were  sent 
over  to  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  spite  of  be¬ 
ing  carried  over  3,000 
miles,  were  received  in 
good  condition  and  award¬ 
ed  a  silver  gilt  medal  by 
the  English  National 
Chrysanthemum  Soci¬ 
ety— tin:  highest  award 
ever  given  chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  The  only  Ameri¬ 
can  variety  ever  awarded 
a  medal  by  the  National 
Society,  and  only  two  Eng¬ 
lish  varieties  have  ever  re¬ 
ceived  a  silver  gilt  medal. 

In  America  this  variety 
created  the  greatest  sen¬ 
sation.  It  was  named 
“Philadelphia”  in  honor 
of  the  “City  of  Brother¬ 
ly  Love  ”  by  Mayor  Edw  iu 
S.  Stuart,  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  amid  a  great  so¬ 
cial  demonstration.  Never 
before  had  such  magnifi¬ 
cent  blooms  been  seen, 
and  the  greatest  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  aroused  over  the 
immense  fluffy  cream- 
colored  globes.  Flow¬ 


ers  of  the  largest  size  and  most  exquisite  form;  petals  radiate  in  every 
direction,  and  being  gracefully  incurved  form  a  perfect  globe,  giving 
that  light,  fluffy  gracefulness  so  much  admired.  In  color  a  beautiful 
clear  cream-tinted  lemon,  changing  to  creamy  white  as  the  flower 
ages.  Plant  is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower,  of  medium  height,  and 
is  one  of  the  easiest  for  amateurs  to  grow. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  awards  received  by  Mr.  Graham 'the 
first  season  he  exhibited  it: 

Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago,  first  prize. 

Newport  Horticultural  Society,  Silver  Medal  (highest  award  given  by 
society). 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  first  prize  for  best  seething  ever 
disseminated. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Potter,  Jr. 


Of  distinct  reflex 
incurved  Japan- 
ese  type  and  fin¬ 
est  of  all  deep-pink  varieties.  Awarded  first  prize  in  Philadelphia  in  1890 
for  best  pink  over  all  the  other  standard  pink  chrysanthemums.  Plant 
very  strong  anti  vigorous,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow.  Color 
deepest,  brightest  pink  found  in  chrysanthemums,  with  reflex  of  petals 
a  beautiful  silvery  pink,  making  a  lovely  combination. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL 
FANTASTIC 


lora 

awarded 

Mrs.  Henry  Robinson 


One  of  the  quilled petaled  fantastic  shaped 
varieties  so  much  admired.  Color  a  beau- 
,  ,  tif  ul  light  shell  pink.  It  is  far  t  lie  best 

of  this  type,  and  was  awartletl  live  first  prizes. 


Our  Free  Offer 


To  introduce  Farm  n 

and  Home  into 
thousands  of  homes 
where  it  is  not  now  taken,  we  make  the  following  ^jl\l  |_Y 
remarkable  offer:  “  * 


Too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  superb 
.  ,  ,  ,  ,  —  variety,  which  is  ac¬ 

knowledged  every  where  to  be  the  finest  snow-white  exhibition  variety 
*n  existence.  Of  immense  size  and  perfect  incurved  form,  being 
full  and  round.  Petals  of  exquisite  quality  and  finish.  Plant  is  a  strong 
free  grower,  a  little  above  medium  height.  Awarded  twenty-three 
first  prizes  the  past  season. 

In  silver,  stamps,  or  otherwise,  we  will  send 
Farm  and  Home  from  now  until  January 
1st,  1899,  and  in  addition  send.  FREE  AND 
POSTPAID,  plants  of  the  FOUR  PRIZE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS  herewith  described. 


Thirty  Gents 


in  its  eighteenth  year,  and  is  the  brightest  farm  and  family  paper  published  A  year’s  numbers  mike  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  over  500  pages  filled  with  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  that  experience  can  sunnlv  It  covers 
every  branch  of  outdoor  and  indoor  work.  The  above  offer  is  an  evidence  of  its  interest  in  floriculture  The  lead¬ 
ing  writers  upon  floriculture  contribute  to  its  columns  and  make  this  department  up  to  date. 

Address  aii  orders  to  FARM  AND  HOME,  Springfield,  Mass.,  or  Chicago,  III. 


April  23 


3i4 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  LAST  GALL 

for  a  share  of  that  8100  is  now  made.  No 
one  is  making  any  effort  to  get  a  large 
share  of  it.  The  clubs  of  five  will  get  it, 
apparently.  There  is  yet  a  week  for 
some  one  to  do  a  little  extra  work,  and 
come  in  for  a  good  slice  of  it.  If  you  do 
no  more,  make  sure  that  your  club  con¬ 
tains  five  names  anyway.  This  will  in¬ 
sure  you  a  share  of  it.  There  is  time 
yet  to  do  it,  if  you  act  now  without  any 
more  delay.  This  is  the  last  call. 

Tiik  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OK  THE  WKKK’S  MARKETS. 

The  week’s  grain  markets  began  dull  and  weak 
under  the  influence  of  fine  crop  weather  in  the 
West,  heavy  world’s  shipments,  and  good  crop 
reports.  They  gradually  grew  stronger  later  in 
the  week,  more  active,  and  prices  higher.  The 
export  demand  was  largely  increased,  and  the 
market  later  in  the  week  became  considerably 
excited.  Leiter  is  reported  to  have  sold  1,500,000 
bushels  of  wheat  at  the  highest  prices  on  this 
crop.  Flour  also,  has  sympathized  in  price  with 
wheat,  and  has  advanced  considerably.  There 
have  been,  also,  large  export  shipments  of  corn. 
Chicago  cash  quotations  arc,  for  No.  It  Spring 
wheat,  95  cents  to  $  1.02;  No.  2  red,  $1.10  to 'll. 10)4; 
No.  2  corn,  8014  to  3014  cents;  No.  2  yellow  corn, 
30J4  to  31  cents;  No.  2oats,  2(5(4  to  27  cents;  No.  2 
white  oats,  2914 cents;  No. 3  white, 29  to  3014 cents; 
No.  2  rye,  52%  cents;  No.  2  barley,  33  to  -13  cents. 
The  market  on  beans  is  stronger,  and  prices  are 
advancing- 

There  is  a  fair  supply  of  very  good  quality 
apples  arriving,  and  the  market  is  dull.  Of  the 
strictly  fancy  qualities,  there  is  a  light  supply, 
and  prices  arc  well  sustained.  Receipts  of  straw¬ 
berries  were  light  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  prices  were  firm.  Some  small  lots  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  arrive  from  North  Carolina,  but  they  are 
a  little  too  green  to  meet  a  good  demand.  The 
market  for  dried  fruits  is  dull  and  demand  light. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  liberal,  but  the  outlet 
is  good.  Supplies  from  Florida  are  increasing, 
and  the  situation  is  weak  with  the  tendency  of 
prices  downward.  Many  of  the  Florida  potatoes 
sire  arriving  in  barrel  crates,  and  such  sell  from 
5(1  cents  to  81  below  the  price  realized  for  those  in 
barrels.  This  cannot  be  a  very  profitable  proceed¬ 
ing  for  the  grower.  Supplies  of  most  vegetables 
are  light  of  the  best  qualities,  and  such  bring  good 
prices,  but  there  is  never  a  shortage  of  poor  stuff. 

Butter  receipts  have  increased  during  the 
week.  There  has  been  a  slight  accumulation, 
and  the  market  is  becoming  weaker  with  lower 
prices.  Cheese  shows  no  material  change  in 
price;  receipts  are  somewhat  larger;  demand  is 
fair  from  the  home  trade,  with  some  call  from 
exporters  for  small  lots.  Boston  reports  northern 
butter  at  22 cents;  western,  21  to  2154  cents;  imi¬ 
tation,  15 to  K5  cents;  ladles,  14  to  15  cents;  north¬ 
ern  cheese  at  8  to  814  cents,  and  western  at  eight 
cents.  Chicago  quotes  15  to  19  cents  for  creamery 
butter;  11  to  17  cents  for  dairy,  and  cheese  at 
8  to  8J4  cents.  Philadelphia  reports  butter  dull 
and  lower;  fancy  western  creamery  selling  for 
21  cents,  and  prints,  22  cents. 

There  is  a  large  accumulation  of  live  poultry, 
very  little  trade,  and  the  market  is  weak.  There 
are  only  moderate  receipts  of  dressed  poultry, 
but  the  demand  is  limited  and  the  market  very 
iiuiet.  Receipts  of  eggs  have  been  moderate  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  and  the  market  is  quiet.  Chicago 
reports  eggs  at  9  cents:  Philadelphia,  at  10  to 
10J4  cents;  Cincinnati,  8  cents;  St.  Louis,  8% 
cents. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  April  id,  1898 
BEANS  AN1)  PKAH. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  37  ©  1  1(1 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  10  @1  39 

Medium,  choice . 1  05  ® I  10 

Medium,  fair  to  good .  95  ©  1  05 

Pea,  choice . 1  05  @1  10 

Pea,  fair  to  good .  95  Call  02 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  07  («  1  70 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  35  Cal  00 

White  Kidney,  choice .  1  65  (a  1  00 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 125  ©  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  50  @1  55 

Lima,  California . 1  57  @1  00 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  KO  © 

1897,  bags .  70  @  72 

1897,  Hootch,  bbls .  90  © 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  82  @  85 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  20)4®  21 

Western,  tlrsts .  19)4®  20 

Western,  seconds .  18 (4*)  19 

Western,  thirds .  17  (4  18 

State,  finest .  20  ©  2054 

State,  firsts .  19  @  19(4 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  17  ®  1814 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  10 14'".  — 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  18  (a>  19 

Welsh  tubs,  finest .  19  @ 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  17  ©  1714 

Western  imitation  creamery, extras .  18  ©  18J4 

Firsts . 10  ©  17 

Seconds .  15  @  — 

Western  factory,  extras .  10  Cai  — 

Firsts  .  15  @  1514 

Seconds . 14  @  1454 

Lower  grades .  13  @  1354 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  14  ©  14)4 

Poor  to  prime .  12  ®  13)4 

BUTTER— OLD. 

Creamery,  Wost’n,  summer  make,  finest  17  ®  18 

Summer  make,  common  to  prime -  14  (So  10 

State  dairy,  tubs  or  firkins,  finest .  10J4(a)  1754 

Tuhb  or  firkins,  good  to  prime .  15  ©  111 

Tubs  or  firkins,  poor  to  fair .  13  Ca)  14*4 

Western  factory .  1254®  14  54 


CHEESE. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Sept .  8@  — 

Large,  fair  to  good. . .  754®  7% 

Large,  common .  (5  @  054 

Smal I,  colored,  fancy,  September. . ..  854®  854 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September .  854®  8J4 

Small,  choice .  7%®  854 

Small,  common  to  good  .  0  (So  7 

State,  Light  skims,  choice .  0  ®  654 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  (i  @  — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  454®  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  354®  4 

Full  skims .  2  ©  3 

EGG8. 

Nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  II  ®  1154 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  1054®  1054 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  10  ®  IO54 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  9%@  10 

Tone. ,  Va.  and  N.  C„  fresh  gathered .  994®  10 

Southern,  ordinary  to  fair .  9  ®  954 

Duck,  Baltimore,  per  doz . .  18  @  — 

Virginia,  per  doz .  15  ®  1(1 

Other  Southern,  per  doz .  9  ®  15 

Goose,  per  doz .  25  ®  — 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 3  50®4  60 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50® 3  50 

Spy,  per  d.  b.  bbl . 2  50®3  60 

Baldwin,  per  d.  b.  bbl . 2  50®3  50 

Russet,  per  bbl . 2  60®  3  O'* 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  60©  2  50 

Oranges,  California  Navels,  per  box . 2  00M8  00 

Seedlings,  per  box . 1  50®2  00 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  good  to  choice,  per  quart.  15®  22 

Poor  to  fair,  per  quart .  12®  H 

Charleston,  fair  to  choice,  per  quart  ...  15®  2 1 

North  Carolina,  prime,  per  quart .  1(1®  20 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 
Nor.  West. 


Southern  and 


No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear . 

20  (M) 

@  30  (H) 

15  (HI  ©  20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings.. 

6  00 

®  10  (HI 

3  (HI  @  8  (HI 

.  0  00 

@  8  00 

6  (HI  ©  7  (HI 

Beaver,  large . 

0  (HI 

®  7  00 

f)  (M)  Oij  (J 

(HI 

Medium . . 

.  4  00 

@  5  (HI 

8  (HI  ®  4 

00 

Small . 

.  2  (X) 

@  3  (HI 

1  50  ©  2  50 

Sliver  Fox . 

@125  (HI 

—  On 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

®  10  (HI 

—  On 

— 

Red  Fox . 

.  1  60 

@  1  00 

1 20  ©  1 

30 

Gray  Fox . 

00 

®  7(1 

60  © 

0(1 

Wolf,  prairie . 

.  75 

®  '.HI 

50  © 

00 

Timber . 

.  2  50 

®  3  (HI 

1  50  ©  2  0(1 

Wolverine . 

®  0  (HI 

—  on 

— 

Lynx . 

.  2  (HI 

@  3  (HI 

—  © 

— 

Wild  Cat . . 

.  45 

®  (XI 

30  © 

40 

House  Cat.  black . . . 

.  25 

@  30 

20  © 

25 

Colored . 

8 

®  10 

7  © 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

.  6  (HI 

®  8  (HI 

—  0i 1 

— 

Rale . 

.  2  00 

®  3  00 

—  On 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1  00 

On  — 

86  @ 

90 

Half-striped. . . . 

Ik) 

®  65 

55  © 

00 

Striped . .  ... 

.  30 

®  35 

'll)  on 

30 

White . 

16 

®  — 

10  ® 

15 

Raccoon . . 

75 

®  86 

55  on 

65 

Opossum,  large . 

18 

®  20 

10  © 

IS 

Medium . 

10 

®  — 

8  (<n 

10 

Small . 

5 

on  — 

4  On 

5 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

1  26 

®  1  (HI 

85  @  1 

25 

M  uskrat,  fall . 

10 

®  11 

1)  © 

10 

Winter . . 

13 

®  14 

12  © 

13 

Kits . 

4 

®  5 

3  @ 

— 

Spring . 

10 

@  17 

16  © 

10 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

. 70  @ 

75 

No.  2,  per  1(H)  lbs 

05 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs 

55 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs.. . 

40 

Clover,  mixed,  tier  100  lbs . 

45 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

35 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs  . . 

30 

Salt,  per  100  lbs. 

45 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  100  lbs . 

40 

Other  grades,  per  100  lbs . 

3(1 

Oats,  per  100  lbs... 

35 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb . 

10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per 

lb . 

6)4 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb  ... 

Buckwheat,  extracted. 

per . 

4)4 

California,  comb,  per  lb... 

....  9  @ 

10 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

5)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 

52)4 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice. 

. ...  18  @ 

17 

Crime . 

....  14  ® 

16 

Low  to  medium. 

13 

New  York  State,  crop  Of  18110,  choice. 

....  7  @ 

8 

Prime . 

0 

Low  to  medium. 

4)4 

. ...  1)4® 

3)4 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897,  choice _ 

17 

Prime . 

. ...  14  @ 

16 

1  ,ow  to  medium. 

. . . .  8  © 

13 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1890, 

choice _ 

8 

Prime . 

. . . .  5  © 

6 

Low  t.o  medium. 

....... 

. . . 

. . . .  3)4© 

4)4 

Olds . 

. . . . 

....  1)4® 

3)4 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897 

. 

. . . .  33  ® 

40 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . 

Seconds,  per  doz . 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb _ 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb . 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz . 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches' . 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 


..1  00®  1  12 
. .  00®  76 
..  20®  4(1 
..  12®  15 
..  00®  76 
. .  20®  60 
..1  60® 2  60 
.  4  00®7  00 


M  EATS - CO U NTRY  DltESSE I). 


Veuls,  prime,  per  lb .  754®  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  054  ®  7 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  ®  0 

Small,  per  lb .  354®  4 54 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 5  00  ®6  60 

Poor  to  good,  each .  . 2  60  @4  60 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  054®  044 

Medium,  per  lb .  554®  0 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  ®  6 

Rough,  per  lb .  254®  354 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  straight  hens,  per  lb.  11  ®  12 

Western,  straight,  toms,  per  lb .  9  ®  10 

Broilers,  Phil.,  3  to  354  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.  85  ®  40 

Phil.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  25  ®  30 

Chickens.  Phila.,  6to  0  lbs  to  pair..  .  18  ®  20 

Kowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. ..  10  @  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  10  ®  — 

Western,  heavy  to  medium,  per  lb. . .  9  ®  954 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  10  ®  17 

l’hila.,  medium  sizes .  14  ®  15 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  11  ®  12 

Western,  fancy,  large .  14  @  15 

Western,  medium  sizes .  1254®  >354 

Western,  smal  I  and  slips .  10  ©  II 

Ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  7  ®  h 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  0 

Geese,  Western,  prime,  per  lb .  054®  7 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  0 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  60  ®1  76 


POULTRY—  L IV  E.. 


Fowls,  per  lb .  954®  lb 

Chickens,  per  lb .  9  ®  10 

Roosters,  per  lb .  0  ®  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  10  ®  11 

Ducks,  fattened,  per  pair .  80  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  00  ®  76 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  60  ®  00 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair .  87  ®1  12 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  ®  30 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 0  00®8  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 4  00®6  00 

Florida,  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  bbl .  5  00®7  50 

Chili  Red,  per  bbl .  6  00®6  60 

Maine,  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 8  00®  — 

Rose,  per  sack . 2  75®2  90 

Hebron,  per  sack . 2  40©  — 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  60®3  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00®2  60 

Per  suck . 2  00® 2  37 

State  and  Western,  per  180  lbs . 2  0U®2  02 


State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  00®2  60 

State,  Jersey  or  Western,  poor  to  good . 1  00®1  75 

Sweets.  Vineland  and  vicinity,  per  bbl . 5  00®(i  00 

Other  Jersey,  per  p.  h.  bbl . 4  00®4  50 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs. . 4  50®6  (X) 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  76®3  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  colossal,  per  doz  bunches _ 6  00  @0  (Ml 

Prime, perdoz  bunches . 3  00  ®4  50 

Culls,  perdoz  bunches . 1  50  ®2  50 

Beets.  Fla.,  per  bbl-crate . 1  (X)  ®2  (XI 

Florida,  per  bushel  crate .  86  @  76 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 2  00  @4  00 

Celery,  State  and  Western,  per  doz .  5  ®  35 

Florida,  per3t,o8-doz  case . 1  25  ®2  26 

California .  10  ®  50 

Cabbages,  old,  per  100 .  2  00  ®4  00 

Charleston  and  N.  C  ,  per  bbl  crate.. 1  25  ®1  75 

Florida,  per  bbl  crato . 1  25  @1  75 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  barrel . 3  00  ®7  00 

Per  orange  box . 2  60  @3  00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  perhalf-bbl  basket.. ..1  60  @8  (X) 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  60  ®1  26 

North  Carolina,  per  bbl . 2  00  ®6  00 

Norfolk,  per  bushel  basket .  75  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  50 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  (X)  @2  (X) 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  (X)  ®2  50 

Florida,  white,  per  bushel  crate .  75  ®  — 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  76  ®  85 

White,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Okra,  Havana,  per  carrier . 2  60  @8  00 

Onions,  Orange  County,  red,  per  bag . 1  25  @1  75 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag . 1  25  ®1  75 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 5  (X)  ©10  00 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  50  ®2  50 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  60 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl..l  25  ®1  75 

Slate  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  76 

Carrots.  Charleston,  per  1(X>  bunches _ 2  60  @6  00 

New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 3  (Mr  @  — 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  40  ®  75 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 1  (X)  @3  00 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  00  @3  50 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  30  ®  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  60  @100 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,635  cans  of  milk, 


135  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  470  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2(4  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper.  _ 

A  Good  Dictionary  for  Two  Cents. 

A  dictionary  containing  the  definitions  of  10,000  of 
1  bo  most  useful  and  important  words  In  the  English 
language,  is  published  by  the  Dr.  Williams  Medicine 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  While  it  contains  some  ad 
vertlslng,  It  Is  a  complete  dictionary,  concise  and 
correct. 

In  compiling  (  his  book  care  has  been  taken  to  omit 
none  of  those  common  words  whose  spelling  or  exact 
use  occasions  at  times  a  momentary  difficulty,  oven 
to  well-educated  people.  The  main  aim  has  been 
to  give  as  much  useful  Information  as  possible  In  a 
limited  space.  With  this  In  view,  where  noun,  ad¬ 
jective  and  verb  are  all  obviously  connected  In 
meaning,  usually  one  only  has  been  Inserted.  The 
volume  will  thus  be  found  to  contain  the  meaning  of 
very  many  more  words  than  It  professes  to  explain. 

To  those  who  already  have  a  dictionary,  this  book 
will  commend  itself  because  it  Is  compact,  light  and 
convenient;  to  those  who  have  tw  dictionary  what¬ 
ever.  It  will  he  invaluable.  One  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  above  concern,  mentioning  THE  Rural 
N nw-YORK KK.  and  inclosing  a  two-cent  stamp. — Aftv. 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


Do  Laval  Alpha 
“  Baby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best, 
and  cheapest.  They  nro 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  Imitations  and  In¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authorities.  More  than 
125, (XX)  In  use.  Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50  to  $225.  Save  $6 
to  $10  per  cow  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3  to  $5  per 
cow  per  year  over 
any  Imitating  sepa¬ 
rator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1898. 


Send  for  new  Cata¬ 
logue  containing  a 
fu  n  d  of  u|>- to-date 
dairy  Information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  <fe  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


rni  |TC  VEGETABLES, 

r  rvu  1  o  produce. 

Wo  receive  and  sell,  In  caiMoad  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  till  Liberty  8t„  PITTSBURGH,  1*A. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


Established  1876. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  klndB  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  86  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BU  TTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


AST 

H 

M 

IA 

|  CURED  >70  CTAY  CURED  | 

(  urrespoudeoofl  luvlt* 
•<1.  No  oh.rge  for  ad 
rice  ..  to  curability. 
I*.  Harold  Hayoa,  B.L. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Grant-Ferris  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Rye  Thrasher. 

The  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  In  the  world.  Will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain  In  the  same  time  with  less  power  than  any  machine  built.  Sold 
with  or  without  Stacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  and  Broad¬ 
cast,  Seeder,  Grant’s  Fan  Mill,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  Address  GRANT-FERRIS  CO„  Troy,  N.  Y. 


American  Buncher 

and  Seed  Saver— 

it’s  a  neat  device  for  attaching  to  the  cutter  bar  of  a  mower 
FOR  HARVESTING  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  cut  shows  how  it  operates.  Saves  all  shattering.  It  will 
follow  right  after  any  machine  now  used  and  save  one- 
third  moro  sect/  than  can  otherwise  be  secured.  This  is 
tiie  willing  testimony  of  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  and  who 
know.  Pays  for  itself  the  first,  season.  Ask  your  doalcr 
for  It.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  from  users  aent  free. 

American  Buncher  Manfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


YOU  GET  LOTS  OF  FUN 

Out  of  a,  camera.  You  can  soon  learn  to  take  pictures  of  your  friends  or  family, 
of  animals  or  scenes  from  nature.  You  can  get  the  camera 
now  for  a  little  work.  It  need  not  eost  you  a  cent. 


THE  CRESCENT.— Adapted  for  dry  plates  or  films.  1  THE  PEEK-A-BOO.— Fitted  with  the  highest  grade 
Equipped  with  an  achromatic  lens  ground  from  the  Achromatic  Lens.  Holds  throe  double  Plate  Hold- 
llnest,  imported  glass.  Takes  a  picture  3x3.  Is  adapted  ers.  Makes  pictures  3*4x4M.  Adapted  to  In&lan- 
for  instantaneous  or  time  exposure.  We  will  send  taneous,  Time  or  Flash-Light  Work.  We  will  send 
you  (  bis  camera  for  $2,  or  for  a  club  of  six  new  or  old  you  this  camera  for  $3.60  or  for  a  club  of  eight  now 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1  each.  <  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

Five  Dollars  for  the  Best  Picture. 

July  1,  we  will  give  a  prize  of  $.r>  for  the  best  picture  made  from  one  of  these 
cameras.  The  camera  must  be  procured  of  us  as  above,  and  the  picture  must  be 
taken  by  an  amateur  who  has  had  no  previous  experience  with  a  camera.  The 
prize  picture  will  be  printed  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  Any  other  pictures  offered  in  com¬ 
petition  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates,  if  we  can  use  them.  The  prize  picture 
that  won  the  $5  April  1,  went  to  Clayton  D.  Utter,  of  Wisconsin.  It  will  be 
printed  shortly.  Get  to  work  now,  and  see  what  you  can  do  by  July  1.  $5  will 

come  handy  to  celebrate  the  Fourth. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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HORTICULTURE  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

SOME  SPRING  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  peach  seedlings  or  other  little 
trees,  or  branches  of  big  trees,  that  were 
budded  last  Summer,  now  need  atten¬ 
tion.  All  those  which  have  live  buds  in 
them,  should  be  cut  off  just  above  the 
bud,  if  it  is  not  already  done.  It  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  cut  away  the  tops, 
if  it  is  rightly  understood.  The  knife 
with  which  it  is  done  should  be  strong 
and  very  sharp.  Take  the  top  of  the 
little  tree  or  branch  in  the  left  hand, 
and  bend  it  slightly  towards  the  side 
where  the  bud  is  set.  With  the  knife, 
make  a  clean,  sloping  cut,  beginning  a 
little  below  the  bud  and  on  the  side  op¬ 
posite  it.  Be  careful  not  to  split  or 
sliver  the  stub  that  is  left.  The  top  or 
point  of  the  stub  should  be  about  one- 
fourth  inch  above  the  bud.  As  sprouts 
start  out  on  the  stock,  rub  them  off  as 
fast  as  they  appear,  except  the  one  from 
the  bud.  This  will  throw  all  the  vitality 
of  the  stock  into  the  growth  of  this  one 
sprout,  and  it  should  make  a  thrifty  nur¬ 
sery  tree  or  branch. 

I)o  not  forget  tocultivatc  the  soil  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  little  nursery,  that  the 
trees  may  grow  well  all  Summer,  but  be 
very  careful  not  to  hurt  the  tender 
sprouts,  as  they  arc  very  easily  injured. 

If  any  nuts  or  fruit  seeds  were  bedded 
out  or  packed  in  earth  or  sand  last  Fall, 
to  prepare  them  for  planting,  it  is  time 
they  were  planted  in  nursery  rows  or 
wherever  they  are  to  grow  permanently. 
Be  careful  not  to  break  the  little  sprouts 
that  may  be  starting,  or  to  let  them  get 
dry  in  the  least,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
move  them.  Those  that  were  planted 
last  Fall  where  they  are  to  grow,  should 
be  let  alone  until  they  are  up,  before 
cultivating  the  ground. 

In  planting  only  a  few  rows,  it  is  best 
to  use  a  line  to  make  the  rows  straight. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  cultivate  a  straight 
row  than  a  crooked  one,  and  then,  it 
looks  so  much  better.  Any  strong  string 
will  make  a  garden  line.  I  use  one  of 
my  big  fish  lines,  and  the  reel  too,  that 
I  use  when  I  go  fishing.  1  plant  nearly 
all  my  garden  by  it.  If  a  field  is  to  be 
planted,  the  rows  may  be  laid  out  with 
the  plow  or  some  other  implement 
worked  by  horse  power. 

By  the  way,  why  not  plant  a  small 
vegetable  garden  this  Spring  ?  Do  not 
patch  it  into  little  squares  with  the 
seeds  or  plants  across  them  like  one  of 
your  grandmother’s  quilts,  but  have 
long,  straight  rows  about  two  feet  apart. 
That  is  the  way  the  farmers  should  all 
make  their  gardens,  but  very  few  of  them 
do  it.  The  common  result  is,  that  very 
few  vegetables  are  grown.  This  is  all 
wrong,  and  especially  so  on  a  farm  where 
there  is  plenty  of  land,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  piece  of  land 
that  will  pay  better  or  add  more  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  family,  if 
rightly  managed.  Therefore,  try  to  get 
a  little  strip  where  you  can  plant  some 
seeds,  and  grow,  at  least  a  few  things  in 
long,  straight  rows.  Have  plenty  of 
rotten  manure  plowed  in  at  the  start. 
Cultivate  between  the  rows  with  a  horse, 
and  work  in  the  rows  with  a  fork  hoe.  I 
never  use  a  blade  hoe  in  my  garden.  Try 
this  and  see  whether  it  is  not  an  easy 
way  to  make  garden.  You  should  have 
plenty  of  nice  vegetables,  and  some  fun 
besides.  H.  k.  van  dkman. 

PEACHES  AND  PLUMS  AND  FROST. 

Following  the  warm  weather  of  March,  which 
had  forced  into  bloom  peaches  and  plums  a  week 
earlier  than  normal,  April  entered  with  a  falling 
temperature  wKoii  culminated  on  the  nights  of 
the  6th  and  7th  inst.  with  the  mercury  register¬ 
ing  2fi  degrees  above  zero,  accompanied  by  a 
, Li'. nig  wind  from  the  northwest.  At  this  time, 
the  Japan  ]  liiiiis,  and  peaches  had,  in  the  main, 
dropped  ttaeii  petals,  and  the  American  plums 
and  che'  i'ies  were  nearly  in  full  bloom.  The  or¬ 
chard  under  discussion,  occupies  an  elevated 
ridge  or  plateau  the  general  direction  of  which 
is  toward  he  southeast,  with  the  sides  sloping 
off  into  valleys  on  either  hand.  The  conditions 
id  exposure  of  the  different  trees  were  as  nearly 
mill;  i  as  could  well  be  obtained.  On  April  9, 
a  careful  examination  was  made  with  100  buds 
a  -  a  ha -Is.  Th>  •  i.uds  were  taken  from  differ¬ 


ent  trees  of  the  same  variety,  and  severaljpre- 
liminary  drafts  proved  the  bases  to  give  an  ap¬ 
proximately  correct  result.  The  following  is  the 
percentage  found  alive  and  apparently  uninjured  : 


PEACH  SB- 


p.  ct. 

p- 

ot. 

George  4th . 

.  1 

PR 

Crawford’s  Late . 

,.  7 

Heath  Cling . 

. 22 

Elberta . 

Obimixon  Free... 

Wonderful . 

. 21 

Sheppard’s  Early.... 

Stump . 

Chinese  Cling . 

, .  76 

Albrights . 

Harvie  Press . 

.  5 

Bishop’s  Early.. . 

Foster  . 

Levy’s  Late . 

. 22 

President . 

,.  1 

St.  John . 

. 15 

Gen.  Green . 

.  ;i 

Leopard  . 

. 67 

Newington . 

1 

Gaylord . 

.  1 

Butler’s  Late . 

.28 

Wager . 

.  1 

Nix  Late . 

Lord  Palmerston 

Gen.  Lee . 

.47 

Crawford’s  Early 

. 12 

Parson’s  Early . 

.14 

JAPAN 

PLUMB 

AND  HYBRIDS. 

Red  June . 

. 118 

Abundance  . 

.8!) 

Satsuma . 

.  10 

Burbank  . 

. 85 

Wiekson . 

.60 

White  Kelsey.... 

1 

Gold  . 

.80 

Mikado  . 

NATIVES. 

Wild  Goose . 

Robinson.. . . . . 

.80 

CHERRIES. 

Early  Purple  Guigne. . . . 

White  Kelsey  and  Mikado,  as  received  of  J.  L. 
Norraand,  while  not  yet  fruited,  give  every  out¬ 
ward  appearance  of  being  identical. 

The  surprising  high  percentage  of  the  Japan 
as  compared  to  the  native  plums,  caused  rne  to 
renew  the  test  several  times,  with  the  result  that 
the  percentage  was  sustained.  The  flowers  of 
Red  June  and  Robinson  were  very  near  the  same 
stage  of  advancement,  thus  rendering  the  test 
fairer;  yet  Red  June  leads  the  list,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  Gold  shows  exactly  the  same 
percentage  as  its  parent  Robinson.  The  test  of 
Doris  is,  I  consider,  unfair,  since  it  is  taken  from 
a  single  tree,  and  this  tree  was  unfavorably 
affected  by  a  lire  in  its  proximity  which  kept  the 
flowers  expanded  only  to  be  immediately  chilled 
by  sudden  variations  in  the  wind.  o.  e.  m. 

Coleman's  Falls,  Va. 

Fhuit  Pkospbots. — The  outlook  for  a  bountiful 
fruit  crop  in  tills  vicinity  the  coming  season  is 
not  very  encouraging.  The  Winter  has  been  an 
exceptionally  mild  one,  especially  so  along  the 
coast  of  southern  Connecticut.  This  made  the 
buds  of  peach  trees  very  tender,  consequently 
tiie  cold  snap  of  early  February,  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  went  to  10  degrees  below,  killed  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  fruit  buds;  some  growers  report  all 
dead,  others,  enough  left  alive  for  only  a  fair 
crop.  This  is  the  more  singular  because,  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  State,  the  peach  buds  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  all  right,  even  in  Hartford  and 
Litchfield  Counties,  where  a  severe  ice  storm  pre¬ 
vailed  in  February.  It  is  a  little  too  early  to 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  other  fruits;  how¬ 
ever,  Japan  plums  appear  to  have  stood  the  Win¬ 
ter  well.  In  view  of  the  prospect  of  a  light  peach 
crop,  growers  here  will  be  looking  for  low-cost 
fertilizers  for  their  orchards.  Some  will  depend 
upon  thorough  cultivation  to  keep  their  orchards 
vigorous,  while  others  will  use  unleached  ashes, 
with  acid  phosphate  to  supply  the  necessary 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid.  Would  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  recommend  this  as  a  safe  as  well  as 
economical  fertilizer  '<  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  giving  us 
some  valuable  light  on  fertilizers  these  days. 
Let’s  hear  about  acid  phosphate  for  fruit  trees! 

New  Haven  County,  Coun.  h.  c.  c.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  not  advise  unleached 
wood  ashes  and  acid  phosphate  for  fruit  trees. 
There  are  cheaper  forms  of  potash.  i 


I  wish  to  keep  a  few  turkey  hens  just  for  the 
eggs,  to  use  in  summer.  Will  they  lay  as  well 
without  a  male  as  with  ?  h.  w. 

Clinton,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y.— Yes. 

What  Killed  the  Cow  ?— My  valuable  Holstein 
cow  was  found  dead  24  hours  after  dropping  her 
calf.  In  examining  her,  I  found  all  the  organs  in  a 
normal  condition,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fatty  streak  over  the  large  stomach,  which 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  greenish  fluid.  Could 
it  have  been  gall,  and  would  it  have  killed  her 
so  suddenly  ?  n. 

Delphi,  N.  Y. 

The  effusion  into  the  omentum  covering  the 
paunch  was,  probably,  due  to  the  puncture  of 
the  stomach  by  a  sharp-pointed  body  taken  in 
with  tiie  food.  It  was  not  bile,  as  you  suggest. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  BUGS. 

(SAVE  TO  1TSK— NO  ARSENIC.) 


Pat.  March  liliinil  Nov .9, 1897. 
Pat.  in  Canada  Nov  2. 1KII7. 


Kills  Potato,  Squash  and 
Cucumber  lings.  Currant, 
Tobacco  Worms,  etc. 

PREVENTS  HEIGHT 
or  Potato  Rust.  Use  freely 
on  Vegetables  and  Mouse 
Plants.  More  freely  used, 
better  plant  will  thrive. 
Applied  dry;  no  water  to 
carry;  will  not  blow  or 
wash  off. 

Apply  to  local  dealer  for 
free  sample  package. 

1-1  b.  package,  16c.;  fi-lb. 
package.  65  c. ;  6-lb.  package. 
60c.;  12 V^-l l>.  package.  $1. 
Perfection  Shakers,  60c. ; 
Rubber  Atomizers,  76c. 
Forsalebyall  local  dealers 

86  Spruce  Street,  a 
•I Leominster.  Mass. 


DANFORTH  CHEMICAL  CO 


.hundreds  of 
-  pioneers  were 
tortured  and 
*  burned  at  the 
stake  by  cruel 
Indians.  Tiie 
tortures  en¬ 
dured  by 
j  these  mar- 
t  y  r  s  must 
'have  been 
something 
horrible. 

There  are 
thousands  of 
men  to-day 
who  are  be¬ 
ing  slowly 
’'tortured  to 
death  at  the 
stake  of  dis- 
ease.  Their 

bodies  cry  out  but  hi  a  language  that  only 
the  sufferers  themselves  can  hear.  When 
a  man  is  suffering  in  this  way  his  body 
cries  out  with  an  aching  head,  a  sluggish 
body,  muscles  that  are  lax  and  lazy  a  brain 
that  is  dull,  a  stomach  that  disdains  food 
and  nerves  that  will  not  rest. 

A  wise  man  will  heed  these  warnings  and 
will  resort  to  the  right  remedy  before  it  is 
too  late.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  makes  the  appetite  keen  and  hearty. 
It  invigorates  the  liver.  It  promotes  the 
natural  processes  of  secretion  and  excre¬ 
tion.  It  makes  the  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  perfect.  It  purifies  the  blood  and  fills 
it  with  the  life-giving  elements  ofthe  food. 
It  tears  down  old  and  worn-out  tissues  and 
replaces  them  with  the  firm,  muscular  tis¬ 
sues  of  health.  It  is  the  great  blood-maker 
and  flesli-builder.  It  is  the  best  nerve  tonic. 
It  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  consump¬ 
tion,  weak  lungs,  bronchitis,  lingering 
coughs  and  kindred  ailments.  Found  at 
all  medicine  stores.  Accept  no  substitute 
that  may  be  represented  as  “just  as  good.” 
The  “just  as  good  ”  kind  doesn’t  effect 
cures  like  the  following  : 

''  Twenty-five  years  ago  eight  different  doctors 
told  me  that  I  would  live  but  a  short  time,  that 
I  had  consumption  and  must  die,”  writes  Geo. 
K.  Coope,  Esq.,  of  Myers  Valley,  Pottawatomie 
Co.,  Kans.  “  I  finally  commenced  taking  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  am  still 
in  the  land  and  among  the  living.” 

Don’t  suffer  from  constipation.  Keep 
the  body  clean  inside  as  well  as  outside. 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  con¬ 
stipation  and  biliousness.  They  never 
gripe.  All  good  dealers  have  them. 


T||F  nilQU  DEC  anil  how  to  make  money 

I  I1C  DUO  I  DEC  with  It  ah  taught  by 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  It  is  a  hundaomo  illustrated  maga¬ 
zine  and  wo  send  free  sample  copy  with  Hook  on  flee  Culture  and 
Hook  on  llee  Supplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLIES 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  which  we 
publish,,  and  which  contains  a  complete  line  of 
everything  required  by  the  beekeeper.  It  will 
materially  aid  any  one  interested  in  bees  and  bee 
products.  We  send  it  free  to  all  interested 
inquirers.  Write  us. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  Watertown,  Wis. 

Oak-tanned  leather  Harness 


«ko4  r*f  Mldram  with  km  Mum  A>  Outran*  CttlOlA 

•II  kina*  of  Slnfle  and  Doable  CuMonwlOnd.  Hvnra,  mid  dlrael  n 
the  coninmar  .fwholeule  price..  W8  CAN  SAVH  YOU  MONBV. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  No  b  church  st..  Owtm,  n.y. 


MURAT  HALSTEAD'S 

GREAT  WAR  BOOK 

Tho  Croat  War  Corroapondcnt's  Maaterploco. 

“Our  Country  in  War” 

And  Our  Rolatlona  with  Foreign  Nations. 

All  about  our  army,  navy,  coast  de¬ 
fences,  the  Maine  Disaster,  Spain,  her 
army,  navy  and  defences.  All  about 
Cuba,  her  relations  to  the  United 
States,  aud  her  defences.  All  about  the 
Armies  and  Navies  of  all  other  Nations, 
and  how  they  will  act  in 

Our  Fight  With  Spain. 

Over  500  pages.  Magnificent  illus¬ 
trations,  photographs,  etc. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

One  agent  sold  89  in  one  day;  others 
are  making  $2.00  to  $39.00  per  day. 
Most  liberal  terms  guaranteed,  20  days 
credit,  price  low,  freight  paid.  Hand¬ 
some  outfit  free.  Send  12  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay  postage. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  UNION, 
334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  □  Paper. 
20  cents.  _ 9 
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READ  THE  TESTIMONY: 


Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa.  Whitesboro,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen— Last  season  1  used  one  of  your  Success  Anti-clog  Weeders.  Bought 
it  of  my  brother,  R.  H.  Jones,  and  I  wish  to  let  you  know  how  much  pleased  I  am  with 
the  Weeder.  One  of  my  neighbors  was  afraid  to  buy,  but  he  was  not  afraid  to  borrow. 
He  borrowed  mine  and  said  he  went  over  his  turnips  with  it  and  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  Weeder  and  the  good  work  it  did. 

For  myself  1  can  say  a  great  deal  of  my  corn— never  saw  a  hoe  in  the  field  during 
the  entire'season.  One'piece  I  planted  a  little  too  thick;  so  when  it  was  about  one 
foot  high  I  wished  to  thin  it  out  so  it  would  ear  better.  So  I  took  the  Weeder  and 
started  in  ;  went  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  and  every  other  way  that  I  could  drive  my 
horse,  thinking  it  might  break  off  some  of  the  stalks;  but  1  can  safely  say  that  I  did 
not  break  off  two  stalks  in  the  whole  field. 

Before  I  had  commenced  to  use  my  Weeder  many  of  my  neighbors  thought 
that  it  would  tear  up  the  corn  and  potatoes.  But  after  they  had  seen 
me  give  it  this  thorough  trial  they  were  convinced  that  it  would 
not  harm  the  corn  in  the  least.  The  fact  is,  I  am  sure  the 
Weeder  will  not  injure  any  crop  grown  on  the  farm.  It 
is  very  important,  however,  that 
the  Weeder  be  started  early.  Ifthe 
weeds  are  allowed  to  get  a  good 
start  the  Weeder  will  simply  cul¬ 
tivate  them,  as  it  does  the  crop. 
Yours  truly,  W.  R.  Jones. 


Center,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  <fc  Son, 

Gentlemen— How  about  the  price  of  your  Weeder 
for  the  coming  season?  Is  it  the  same  as  last 
year  ?  I  intend  to  sell  quite  a  good  many.  I  used  the 
r  Weeder  I  purchased  of  you  last  year  on  everything 
I  raised,  including  even  onions,  and  it  worked  to  per¬ 
fection  on  everything.  I  can  honestly  say  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  850,  if  I  could  not  get  another  just  like  it. 

Yours  truly,  T.  B.  NICHOLS. 


Beware  of 
Inf r  1  ngeme  lits. 


The  first  order  from  your  town  will  secure  special  price  and  agency. 

Write  for  full  information.  Be  sure  to  give  name  of  County.  D.  Y.  HAI^I^OCKk  &.  SONj  BOX  805  >  YORKj  I* A* 


Farmers !  One  Question ! 

In  view  of  what  it  lias  done  for  others,  can  you  afford  to  go  through  another  season  without 

HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 

CLOG  WEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 


Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa.  Irwin,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs— I  intend  to  sell  Just  as  many  Weeders  as  I  can  this  Spring.  I  bought 
one  last  Spring  for  my  own  use  and  they  are  certainly  a  complete  success,  and  I  would 
not  think  of  farming  withoutone.  Last  Spring,  In  April,  I  contracted  to  cut  and  haul 
to  the  saw  mill  a  lot  of  lumber;  so  I  took  all  my  men  away, leaving  only  my  fourteen 
year  ojd  boy  on  the  farm.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did.  He  took  the  entire  care 
of  thirty-five  acres  of  corn  and  twelve  acres  of  potatoes,  working  both  crops  entirely 
with  the  Weeder,  and  I  never  saw  a  finer  crop  in  my  life. 

The  secret  of  Success  in  using  your  Weeder  is  to  start  it  early,  before  anything 
grows,  and  keep  the  soil  stirred  so  no  weeds  will  grow.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  farm 
without  a  Weeder,  and  all  will  own  one  just  as  soon  as  they  realize  Its  value. 

Yours  truly,  Hezekiah  Qongamere. 

Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa.  Morley,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs— Your  favor  of  recent  date,  wishing  to  know  if  I  am  going  to  handle 
the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  the  coming  season  received.  I  certainly  am  if  you  will 
permit  me  to,  and  I  intend  to  push  them  for  all  they  are  worth. 

I  let  my  Weeder  go  wherever  the  farmers  wanted  to  try  it,  and  they  all  pronounced 
It  a  grand  success;  declared  that  it  did  fine  work.  The  Weeder  that  I  kept  for  my  own 
use  I  would  not  take  820  for  if  I  could  not  get  another  just  like  it. 

I  sold  one  Weeder  to  a  neighbor  near  by  very  late  in  the  season,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  he  did  with  it.  He  planted  one  acre  of  potatoes  quite  late,  and  he  tended 
them  entirelywith  the  Weeder  until  hewenttohill  them  up,  and  spent  but  five  hours 
work  all  told  on  the  acre  of  potatoes.  He  told  me  he  kept  the  time  carefully  that 
he  spent  in  cultivating  them.  Said  he  started  the  Weeder  before  they  were  up,  and 
went  over  the  potatoes  frequently.  Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Hardin. 

Russellvile,  Ark.,  December  24th,  1897. 

“I  had  the  best  of  success  with  the  Success  Anti-clog  Weeder  and  Cultivator.  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  never  used  a  tool  thatequalled  It  in  young  cotton  and  corn. 
I  saved  half  of  the  hoeing  and  plowing  by  running  the  Weeder.  I  beat  all  my  neigh¬ 
bors  raising  corn,  and  equalled  any  of  them  in  producing  cotton,  with  half  the  expense. 
Several  neighbors  say  they  want  one.  I  want  the  agency  for  Pope  and  Yell  counties, 
not  just  for  1898,  but  until  all  the  farmers  get  one.  They  will  all  he  sure  to  buy  sooner 
or  later.”  B.  H.  Allen. 
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BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESA  IiE  I»HICES,  Delivered  FBliE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yoa  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  INGERSOLL,  848  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


TEAS  -  COFFEES 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set.  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
pounds  60c.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  beautiful 
present,  with  every  pound.  Coffees,  I2c.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mail 
20  pounds  Tea,  and  net  your  Premium  and  Special 
Presents.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  and  33  Vesey  Street.  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


KEYSTONE 
ADJUSTABLE 
WEEDER. 

Can  he  adjusted 
from  30  inches  to 
7J4  feet. 

No  shafts  to  hin¬ 
der  working  close  to 


Expanded  to 
7^  feet. 

fence.  Depth  of  cut  regulated. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Territory 


KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


Kraus  Cultivator. 

Pivot- Axles  Move  Automatically 

with  wheels  and  shovels  by  a  simple  touch  of  the  foot  lever.  MCosiest 
irovhi no ,  simplest  anil  'most  complete  riding  cultivator  made. 
Moving  the  foot  levers  moves  the  entire  machine  either  to 

Any  Boy  Gan  Work  it. 

Convenient  levers  to  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  to  set  them  any  distance 
apart  while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  Perfect  row  crop  or  fallow 
worker  for  either  level  or  hilly  farms,  wide  or  narrow  rows. 
Soring  Trip  Shovels  when  desired.  Write  at  once  f or  catalogue. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  AKRON ,  O. 


TUC  CM  DID  C  WHEEL  HARROW 

Ci  Clwlr  IIYCi  With  Riding  Attachmen 


Why  walk 
when  you  can 
ride  without 
increasing 
the  labor  of 
your  team  ? 


ORIGINAL  AND  NEW. 

The  Riding  Attachment  is  practically  independent 
of  the  Harrow,  and  the  draught  direct  from  the 
eveuer.  It  overcomes  the  objections  that  exist  in 
other  Spring-Tooth  Harrows, 
and  will  work  in  trash,  stones 
and  soils  where  other  Harrows 
fail 

Runs  Easily. 

Simple  anti  Very  Strong. 


THE  STANDARD 

HARROW  CO., 


General  Office  and  Works; 

UTICA,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


WHITMAN’S 

Adjustable  Lever  Weeder 


Most  Simple,  Durable  and  Perfect. 


Patented  Feb.  85,  1896. 


The  only  Weeder  having  a  Lever  to  adjust  the 
Inclination  of  the  Teeth.  Can  be  used  on  all 
crops,  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  till 
twelve  or  more  inches  in  height.  Warranted  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  No  use  for  Cultivator 
when  this  Weeder  is  used. 

Send  for  Circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN,  MAINE.  U.  S.  A. 


ThmIJJBONNIE 
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A  solid  foundation  of  steel  com¬ 
bines  the  essential  features  of 

LIGHTNESS  AND  STRENGTH 

WITH  CREAT  BEAUTY. 

Has  our  own 

Good  ROLLER  BEARINGS. 


I  s  built  so  as  to  combine  the  <7 

Greatest  Utility  and  A  -fl¬ 
ing  Power  with  Sirr  ^  Jty, 
Accuracy,  Llghtne^o 
Strength  and  5? 
Durability.  £ 

- 

Si 

Has  a 
simple 
effective 
raising 
lever. 


Broad  main  wheel  affords  perfect  fraction,  and  applies  the  power.  Truss  rodded  grain  wheel. 

A.  perfect  adjuster  that  evens  the  hu  ndles.  Single  lever  simple  adjustment  reel. 

IT  HAS  A  HINDER  THAT  WILL  BIND  ANY  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN. 

Light,  neat,  strong  FOLDING  BUNDLE  CARRIER.  OUR  FREE  BOOK  ON  BINDERS  fully 

describes  this  and  other  machinery  we  make,  giving  cuts  of  parts  and  complete  machines  and  fully 

Slbwfir(or"p.“n‘c"'  THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.  Batavia,  N.  V.,  U.S.A. 


WIRE  NAILS. 

Many  sizes  become  mixed  at  the  mill.  They  are 
reeleaned  and  branded  “  Farmers’ Mixed1  Nails.”  A 
good  assortment,  of  sizes  in  every  keg  of  100  pounds: 
two  kegs.  $3.  Freight  paid  to  any  It.  It.  Station  within 
500  miles  of  Pittsburgh.  1  can  furnish  any  size  or 
kind  of  NailsorSplkes.  Send  money  orders.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  JAMES  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


Mil  A  MTE  FI- Position  as  Working  Foreman  on  a 
W  All  I  LU  Dairy  Farm  by  industrious,  temperate, 
young  man,  30  years  of  age.  Thoroughly  understands 
the  modern  methods  of  caring  for  and  feeding  stock, 
making  butter,  Pasteurizing  milk  and  cream;  also 
handling  and  selling  milk  to  the  retail  trade.  Best  of 
references  given.  Address  Box  43,  Scio,  N.  Y. 
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FOOD  GROWING  IN  ALASKA. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  FARMING  ANI)  GARDENING. 

A  Poor  Outlook  for  Agriculture. 

Two  Climatic  Divisions. — Alaska  may  be  properly 
divided  into  two  general  climatic  regions.  One  in¬ 
cludes  the  islands  and  immediate  coast  line  lying  south 
of  the  coast  ranges  which  skirt  the  territory  along  its 
entire  southern  edge,  from  the  southeast  corner  to  the 
southwest,  where  the  main  chain  dips  under  the  ocean, 
and  its  peaks  form  the  Aleutian  Islands.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Alaska,  we  must  not 
forget  one  potent  factor — the  great  Japan  ocean  cur¬ 
rent.  It  carries  in  its  mighty  tide  the  warm  waters  of 
the  China  Sea,  which,  after  tempering  the  climate  of 
the  shores  of  Japan,  sweep  across  the  Pacific  in  a 
northwesterly  course,  and  passing  just  south  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  turn  southeastward  and  strike  the 
shores  of  North  America  opposite  Puget  Sound.  Here 
the  current  divides  into  two  parts,  one  going  on  south¬ 
ward  past  California  and  Mexico,  and  the  other,  turn¬ 
ing  northwest  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  joins  the  main 
stream  near  the  Aleutian  Islands,  thus  forming  a  huge 
eddy  of  comparatively  warm  water.  This  makes  the 
climate  of  southern  Alaska  much  milder  than  its  lati¬ 
tude  would  indicate.  Ice  on  rain-water  barrels  out¬ 
doors  at  Fort  Wrangel  and  Sitka  has  not  been  one- 
half  inch  thick  during  the  whole  of  some  Winters. 
The  high  coast  ranges  shut  off  this  warming  influence 
from  all  north  of  them. 

The  other  climatic  division  includes  all  north  of 
these  coast  ranges  ;  hence,  all  that  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Yukon  lying  west  of  the  Canadian  line,  and  all 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Kowak,  Naotak,  Colville  and  all 
minor  streams  putting  into  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic 


Ocean,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  are 
in  it,  and  a  very  different  climate  prevails.  The  Sum¬ 
mers  are  hot,  but  the  Winters  intensely  cold.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Yukon  are  in 
Canada,  and  some  of  them  head  in  the  coast  moun¬ 
tains  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  British  Columbia, 
and  flow  northward  for  several  hundred  miles  before 
they  form  the  main  volume  of  the  Yukon,  which  then 
flows  almost  directly  westward  into  Norton  Sound, 
which  is  a  part  of  Bering  Sea.  Nearly  the  entire  Yukon 
is  below  the  Arctic  circle,  and  most  of  it  below  the 
line  where  timber  ceases  to  grow,  although  com¬ 
paratively  little  of  this  great  valley  is  covered  with 
timber.  The  greater  part  of  this  northern  division, 
comprising  many  millions  of  acres,  is  what  is  called 
tundra.  This  is  a  flat,  treeless,  mossy  region,  often 
partially  covered  with  water  at  times,  and  sometimes 
almost  wholly  so  in  the  short  Summers,  and  frozen  to 
an  unknown  depth  in  Winter.  Sometimes  the  tundra 
dries  out  on  top,  so  that  fire  will  run  over  the  surface. 

But  Little  Farm  Land. — There  are  some  table¬ 
lands  that  are  higher  and  have  a  profusion  of  plants 
growing  on  them.  But  I  was  told  by  a  most  intelli¬ 
gent  explorer  from  Ohio,  who  has  traveled  all  over 
the  Yukon  country  and  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
as  well  as  southward,  that,  when  one  leaves  the 
tundra  regions,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  streams 
and  thousands  of  lakes,  he  must  take  to  the  glaciers 
and  rugged  mountains,  or  to  the  almost  impenetrable 
jungles  of  trees  and  bi’ush.  As  to  grassy  plains,  suit¬ 
able  for  the  plow,  he  and  others  have  repeatedly  told 
me  that  there  are  almost  none.  Grain,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growing,  grazing  and  similar  farm  operations 
are  almost  entirely  impossible  in  all  of  Alaska,  except 
in  a  very  small  way  along  the  southern  coast  and  on 


some  of  the  islands.  Even  there,  the  mountains  and 
glaciers  come  boldly  to  the  water’s  edge  in  many 
places,  with  no  more  cultivatable  area  left  than  in 
the  canons  of  the  Colorado  or  the  Gunnison. 

Occasionally,  south  of  the  coast  mountains,  on  the 
mainland,  there  are  small  stretches  of  grassy  or 
brushy  lands  that  present  moderately  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  farming.  One  of  these  places  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Stikine  River,  and  not  far  from  Fort 
Wrangel.  I  had  a  very  dear  friend,  James  W.  Young, 
who  was  farmer  for  the  Presbyterian  school  for  the 
Indians  there  during  several  years,  and  up  to  the 
time  the  Government  relieved  the  church  of  the 
solemn  duty  of  educating  the  natives.  He  had  charge 
of  the  first  cattle  and  sheep  which  were  ever  taken  to 
Alaska.  He  also  received  from  me  the  first  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  improved  fruit  plants  and  trees  that 
were  ever  sent  to  Alaska.  I  sent  him  little  apple  trees, 
strawberry,  gooseberry  and  currant  plants,  potatoes, 
and  large  quantities  of  vegetable  seeds.  These  were 
all  planted  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine,  and  cared 
for  for  several  years.  What  has  become  of  them,  I 
do  not  now  know.  He  moved  to  a  trading  post  on 
an  island,  and  there  gardened  some,  also. 

Stock,  Poultry  and  Farm  Crops. — This  friend  once 
visited  me  at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  for  several  weeks 
before  he  finally  left  for  Alaska,  and  we  had  plenty  of 
time  to  talk  over  all  of  these  experiments.  He  said 
the  cattle  did  well.  They  grew  and  propagated,  and 
he  fed  them  on  marsh  hay  and  some  made  of  Timothy 
which  he  grew  near  Fort  Wrangel.  He  said  that  he 
never  cut  better  swaths  of  Timothy  in  Michigan  or 
Pennsylvania,  than  there.  He  had  sometimes  turned 
the  cattle  out  to  graze  as  early  as  April  15.  The  sheep 
were  a  flat  failure.  Early  potatoes  made  a  fine  crop. 
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He  had  grown  cauliflower  heads  to  weigh  40  pounds. 
All  of  the  cabbage  and  turnip  family  did  well.  Carrots, 
radishes,  lettuce  and  such  vegetables  as  did  not  require 
a  long,  warm  Summer  were  a  success.  He  tried  to 
clear  some  land  once,  and  managed  to  get  a  small  gar¬ 
den  patch. 

The  typical  forest  of  Alaska  is  a  dense  tangle  of 
growing  and  dead  trees  and  underbrush.  Their  bodies 
lie  in  every  imaginable  direction.  Moss  covers  them, 
and  in  this,  tree  seeds  catch  and  sprout,  and  their 
roots  penetrate  and  straddle  this  moss  until  they  find 
their  way  to  the  earth.  It  rains  so  often  on  the  coast  that 
these  tangles  of  mossy  logs  never  dry  out,  and  it  is  so 
cold  that  they  do  not  rot  much.  They  are  sometimes 
10  feet  deep.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  burn  them 
out  profitably,  even  after  the  live  timber  is  cut.  All 
must  be  dragged  out  on  other  and  open  ground  that 
may  be  near.  Mr.  Young  got  his  logs  and  brush  to 
the  ocean  beach,  and  let  the  tide  wash  them  away. 
He  said  that  it  would  cost  from  $1 00  to  8500  per  acre 
to  clear  timber  land  in  Alaska,  and  that  what  he  had 
cleared  was  about  half  bowlders.  The  soil  was  good, 
but  little  of  it  was  available. 

One  curious  thing  he  told  us  about  was  the  way  his 
chickens  behaved.  They  had  hard  work  to  raise  any 
young  ones,  because  it  rained  so  much.  But  the 
curious  part  was  their  roosting  habits.  He  took  them 
there  in  the  Summer,  and  as  the  days  shortened  they 
went  to  roost  promptly  at  dusk.  It  soon  became  roost¬ 
ing  time  at  4  r.  m.,  then  at  3  and  finally 
at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Through 
the  long  Winter  nights  of  about  20 
hours,  the  chickens  sat  quietly  until 
the  morning  light,  crowing  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  though  to  keep  up  courage 
and  hope.  When  Spring  came  at  last, 
and  the  days  grew  longer,  they  roamed 
about  and  scratched  the  bare  ground 
in  delight.  But  when  the  days  length¬ 
ened  to  20  hours,  they  wearied  of  it ; 
at  least,  they  took  to  the  roost  at  mid¬ 
day  or  a  little  after.  There  they  would 
sit  through  the  long  afternoon,  as 
though  tired  of  the  day  and  wishing 
for  the  shades  of  night,  which  delayed 
their  coming  until  near  10  o’clock.  My 
friend  said  that  Alaska  is  a  good  place 
for  ducks  and  fishes,  but  not  for 
chickens.  In  fact,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  a  lack  of  fish,  so  long  as  one 
keeps  near  the  water  ;  for  there  are 
myriads  of  them  in  both  salt  and  fresh 
waters,  and  of  the  best  kinds.  Halibut 
weighing  300  pounds  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  sea.  Salmon  run  to  the 
head  of  most  streams  in  Summer. 

There  are  wliitefish  of  several  kinds, 
trout  of  immense  size  in  many  of  the 
lakes,  and  the  graylingisin  the  smaller 
streams.  It  is  the  gamiest  and  most 
prized  of  all  fishes  that  take  the  fly. 

Native  Vegetation. — The  native 
vegetation  of  Alaska  is  abundant  and 
somewhat  varied,  even  to  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Pine,  spruce,  cedar, 
aspen,  birch,  etc.,  are  in  the  southern 
part,  and  of  magnificent  dimensions  in 
some  places.  As  the  timber  line  is 
reached  above  the  Arctic  circle,  the 
birch  remains  almost  alone,  and  the 
willow  grows  smaller  and  smaller, 
until  it,  too,  is  the  last  shrub  to  give  place  to  the  ever¬ 
present  Arctic  moss.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  nur¬ 
serymen’s  supply  of  sphagnum  moss  giving  out,  if 
they  can  afford  to  pay  for  transporting  it.  The 
P0PPy  goes  the  farthest  north  of  any  of  the  pretty 
flowers,  and  it  is  gorgeous  in  brightest  colors  even 
at  Point  Barrow,  the  northern  extremity  of  Alaska, 
where  my  old  Washington  neighbor,  John  Mur¬ 
dock,  spent  two  whole  years  as  one  of  a  scientific 
party  in  Government  employ.  He  showed  me  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens,  as  did  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  taken  by 
him  at  the  Pribylov  Islands;  and  Biederbeck,  from 
northern  Greenland,  who  was  one  of  the  six  that  lived 
through  with  Lieut.  Greeley.  There  are  several  species 
of  the  Saxifrage  and  Ranunculus  on  the  open  tundra 
and  at  least  eight  species  of  grasses,  but  not  in  great 
abundance. 

As  to  native  fruits,  there  are  in  southern  Alaska,  an 
abundance  of  berries  in  some  sections.  The  Juneberry, 
raspberry,  salmonberry,  gooseberry,  currant,  and  a 
number  more  with  Indian  names,  that  are  peculiar  to 
those  high  latitudes.  I  have  had  several  of  them  sent 
to  me  in  the  fresh  state  that  seemed  quite  edible.  The 
natives  cook  them  up  in  whale  and  seal  oils,  and  keep 
them  for  Winter  use.  There  are  acres  and  acres  of 
strawberries  in  some  sections,  that,  when  ripe,  redden 
the  ground  and  perfume  the  air  for  long  distances. 
The  cranberry  is  found  in  the  mossy  bogs  far  to  the 
northward.  An  old  neighbor  boy,  Fred  Funston, 


from  Kansas,  spent  a  summer  botanizing  on  the  upper 
Porcupine  River,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Yukon 
that  heads  far  above  the  Arctic  circle.  He  found  lots 
of  berry  plants  of  a  creeping  habit,  and  ate  the  fruit 
with  a  relish.  The  wild  geese  and  ducks  find  plenty 
to  eat  and  feed  their  young  upon  in  Summer.  They 
do  not  fatten  on  animal  diet  alone. 

Native  Animals. — Regarding  animal  life,  there  are 
some  moose  and  mountain  sheep  in  the  most  southern 
parts,  and  Woodland  caribou  too,  with  thousands  of 
deer.  The  Barren  Grounds  caribou,  which  is  the  wild 
reindeer  of  Alaska,  inhabits  the  more  northern  and 
open  regions.  It  lives  on  the  moss  of  the  tundra. 
The  members  of  the  Point  Barrow  Expedition  killed 
and  stored  in  an  underground  refrigerator,  about  30 
of  them  one  winter,  to  go  with  1,000  and  more 
Eider  ducks  that  they  shot  and  caught  in  nets  in  a 
short  time.  The  bear,  fox,  and  fur-bearing  animals 
are  plentiful.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  our  home 
birds  are  found  there  in  Summer.  The  plover,  curlew, 
snipe,  kingfisher,  robin,  thrush,  jay,  blackbird,  swal¬ 
low,  sparrow  and  warbler  are  among  them.  Insects 
are  there,  too,  and  in  myriads  during  the  short,  hot 
Summers.  Mosquitoes,  gnats  and  flies  drive  the  deer 
into  the  lakes  and  streams,  and  on  to  the  ocean  beach 
at  times.  They  would  almost  devour  our  domestic 
animals,  even  if  they  could  be  profitably  kept  through 
the  long  Winters  of  the  Klondike  region. 

Future  Prospects. — This  one  thing  must  be  kept  in 


mind  in  all  our  speculations  as  to  agriculture  and 
horticulture  in  Alaska,  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  local,  climatic  influences  as  well  as  in  latitude,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  divisions  made  by  Nature,  and  as 
defined  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion.  There  is, 
also,  almost  absolute  lack  of  experimental  work  or 
attempts  at  it  in  the  northern  section ;  which  is  des- 
tined  to  be  the  greater  in  importance,  by  far,  as  a 
mining  region.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  be  happily 
surprised  in  its  artificial  soil  products  ;  but  at  present, 
it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  the  in¬ 
formation  at  hand,  that  they  can  amount  to  much. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

A  POULTRY  TEST  IN  UTAH. 

OLD  HENS  VS.  PULLETS. 

In  November,  1896,  James  Dryden,  of  the  Utah  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  began  a  series  of  experiments  in 
egg  production  which  lasted  one  year,  and  the  results 
of  which  were  published  in  a  bulletin  lately  issued. 
There  were  nine  pens  ;  six  of  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — 
two  of  old  hens,  two  of  early-hatched  pullets  and  two 
of  late-hatched  pullets  ;  one  pen  of  Light  Brahma 
pullets,  one  pen  of  B.  Rock  pullets,  and  one  pen  of 
Brahma- Leghorn  cross  pullets.  There  were  four  fowls 
in  each  pen  except  the  P.  Rocks,  and  this  had  five. 
This  was  not  intended  as  a  feeding  test.  The  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  were  pitted  against  each  other,  three  being 
given  grain  in  boxes,  the  other  three,  and  the  other 


breeds  being  fed  grain  in  litter  so  that  they  had  to 
scratch  for  it.  The  latter  gave  the  best  results,  but 
not  so  much  better  as  one  might  expect. 

The  P.  Rocks  and  L.  Brahmas  were  immature  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  the  old  hens  were 
moulting.  In  fact,  the  Rocks  and  Brahmas  never 
came  anywhere  near  the  regular  weights  of  those 
breeds.  The  general  results  as  to  cost  of  feed,  num¬ 
ber,  value  and  cost  of  eggs  laid,  and  per  cent  of  profit 
are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 


Summary  of  Results. 


|  Pen. 

Cost  of  Food 

Number  of 

Eggs  Laid. 

Value. 

Food  Cost 

per  Dozen. 

P.  et.  Profit 

on  Feed. 

No  Exercise. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1 

Old  hens . 

53  M 

64 

10.56 

9.9 

5 

2 

Late-hatched  pullets _ 

56  H 

137i/2 

1.32 

4.9 

135 

3 

Early-hatched  pullets... 

6114 

157% 

1.68 

4.6 

174 

Exercise. 

4 

Early-hatched  pullets... 

62 

181% 

1.88 

4.1 

203 

5 

Old  hens . 

62 

106% 

1.00 

6.9 

61 

6 

Late-hatched  pullets.... 

63 

150% 

1.51 

5.0 

124 

7 

B.  L.  cross  pullets . 

73  M 

145 

1.47 

6.1 

100 

8 

Lt.  Brahma  pullets . 

81  >4 

147% 

1.40 

6.6 

72 

9 

B.  P.  Rock  pullets . 

63 

79% 

.79 

9.4 

25 

The  feed  consisted  of  a  morning  mash  composed  of 
two  parts  of  bran  and  shorts,  and  one  part  each  of 
chopped  corn  and  oats.  About  10  o’clock  a  little  grain 
was  fed,  and  grain  in  the  evening.  Three  times  a 
week  cut  bones  and  meat  were  fed. 
Cabbages  were  fed  during  Winter, 
green  grass  in  Summer,  and  Alfalfa 
leaves  dry  during  the  time  the  others 
were  not  available.  The  grains  fed 
were  principally  wheat  and  oats,  corn 
sparingly,  and  barley  was  tried  but 
was  soon  dropped,  as  the  fowls  did 
not  relish  it.  “  The  idea  kept  upper¬ 
most  in  mind  was  so  to  feed  as  to  in¬ 
duce  the  largest  possible  consumption 
of  food  of  the  right  kind.” 

These  figures  show  some  surprising 
results.  The  first  six  pens  are  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  poorest  pen  in  the  whole 
lot  so  far  as  results  are  concerned  was 
the  pen  of  old  hens  without  exercise. 
Next  came  the  P.  Rocks,  which  were 
unaccountably  low  in  egg  production. 
But  a  single  test  of  a  single  strain  is 
not  sufficient  to  prove  anything;  the 
P.  Rocks  have  too  good  a  general  record 
for  this  single  trial  to  harm  them. 
But  the  Brahmas  showed  up  won¬ 
derfully  well,  especially  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  they  were  far  from 
mature  when  the  trial  began  ;  they  ex¬ 
celled  even  one  pen  of  the  Leghorn 
pullets  (those  with  no  exercise)  in 
number  of  eggs  laid,  though  they  cost 
most  to  feed  of  any  pen  in  the  trial. 
This  larger  cost  was,  probably,  offset 
by  their  gain  in  weight,  which  was  con¬ 
siderable.  Still,  they  surpass  three  of 
the  pens  in  the  per  cent  of  profit  on 
feed  consumed.  Then,  again,  they 
didn't  lay  an  egg  until  January,  and 
during  the  last  month  of  the  year’s 
trial,  October,  they  laid  but  seven.  The 
Brahma  eggs  averaged  heaviest  per 
dozen  of  any  of  the  breeds,  and  in 
total  weight  of  eggs  laid,  they  were 
exceeded  by  but  one  pen,  consisting  of  early-hatched 
Leghorn  pullets.  The  cross-bred  birds  were  ex¬ 
celled  by  only  three  pens  in  number  of  eggs  laid, 
stood  next  to  the  highest  in  cost  of  feed,  and  stood  in 
the  middle  in  per  cent  of  profit  on  cost  of  feed. 

The  old  hens  made  a  poor  showing  as  compared  with 
pullets,  but  they  were  three  and  four  years  old,  such 
hens  as  no  practical  poultryraan  would  think  of  keep¬ 
ing.  Leaving  out  the  P.  Rocks,  whose  record  is  not 
worth  comparing,  food  cost  per  dozen  eggs  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  any  other  pens,  the  value  of  the  eggs 
was  much  less,  and  these  were  mostly  produced  when 
eggs  were  lowest  in  price.  Fig.  140  represents  the 
per  cent  of  profit  from  the  pullets,  and  Fig.  139  that 
from  the  old  hens.  A  number  of  changes  in  conditions 
should  be  made  to  render  this  a  fair  test.  No  hens 
more  than  two  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  test 
should  be  used.  P.  Rocks  and  Brahmas  should  be  • 
hatched  from  one  to  three  months  earlier  than  the 
Leghorns.  The  Brahmas  should  have  more  room  than 
the  Leghorns ;  in  this  experiment,  the  pens  were  of 
equal  size.  The  pens  should  consist  of  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  ;  there  is  less  chance  for  wide  variation 
caused  by  poor  performance  of  individuals.  Still  there 
are  many  valuable  points  in  these  experiments,  and  a 
continuation  of  them  will  likely  prove  valuable.  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  include  other  breeds  like  the 
W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Minor- 
cas  and  others, that  the  merits  of  these  may  be  compared 
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SMALL  BASKET  OF  PROFIT  FROM  OLD  HENS.  Fig.  139. 

THE  MOLDY  BUTTER  TUB. 

DRY  IT  AND  STEAM  IT. 

It  is  my  present  opinion  that  the  mold  in  butter 
tubs  can  be  prevented  by  thoroughly  drying  them 
before  they  are  used.  We  have  never  had  a  complaint 
on  account  of  moldy  butter,  although  we  make  from 
100  to  400  pounds  of  butter  daily  in  our  dairy-school 
creamery.  Our  00-pound  tubs  are  bought  as  any  other 
creamery  would  buy  them,  that  is,  they  are  not  se¬ 
lected  tubs.  We  buy  them  in  lots  of  300 
at  a  time,  and  store  them  in  a  large  attic 
room  of  the  building.  We  are  careful  to 
have  them  stand  bottom  side  up,  so  that 
the  hoops  will  not  drop  off,  and  the  tubs 
fall  to  pieces  while  they  are  stored  in 
this  dry  room.  Two  to  five  tubs  are  used 
daily.  They  are  prepared  for  use  by  first 
placing  them,  bottom  side  up,  over  a  jet 
of  steam,  where  they  are  left  about  15 
minutes.  After  this  steaming,  the  tub 
is  filled  with  cold  water,  and  stands  full 
of  water  about  two  hours  before  ;  the 
parchment  lining  is  put  into  the  tub, 
and  it  is  filled  with  butter.  This  method 
of  treatment  has  given  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  up  to  date,  to  the  parties  to  whom 
we  ship  the  butter.  We  have  never  had 
a  complaint  from  mold. 

Recently,  I  made  an  attempt  to  mold 
some  of  our  tubs,  in  order  to  find  out 
something  about  the  subject.  Four  60- 
pound  tubs  were  taken  from  the  store¬ 
room  and  kept  under  water,  entirely  sub¬ 
merged,  for  four  days.  After  this  soak¬ 
ing,  they  were  allowed  to  dry  for  one 
day,  and  were  then  placed  in  a  tightly- 
covered  tank  which  had  about  one-half 
inch  of  water  on  its  bottom.  The  tubs 
were  left  in  this  damp  atmosphere  a 
few  days,  and  soon  showed  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  mold  on  the  surface  of  the 
wood.  This  evidence  seemed  to  show  to 
me  that  the  complaints  about  moldy  but¬ 
ter  probably  came  from  the  dampness  of 
the  wood  in  the  butter  tub,  and  that  the 
mold  could  be  prevented  by  thoroughly  drying  the 
tubs  before  they  are  used.  Store  them  in  a  dry  room 
and  not  in  a  basement.  e.  ir.  farkington. 

Wisconsin  Dairy  School. 


FOURTEEN  YEARS  OF  CORN. 

WITH  ONLY  CATCH  CROPS  BETWEEN. 

For  many  years,  it  has  been  a  query  of  mine  respect¬ 
ing  the  number  of  crops  of  corn  which  could  be  re¬ 
moved  in  succession  from  our  clay  lands,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  a  noticeable  diminution  of  the  yield.  The  ex¬ 
periment  depicted  in  Fig.  137,  started  without  thought 
of  this,  but  for  the  past  10  years,  has  been  continued 
in  answer  to  this  desire  to  know  something  in  relation 
to  it.  The  crop  shown  in  Fig.  137  is  the  14th  crop  of 
corn  in  succession  on  the  land,  with  no  other  crop  in 
rotation,  save  catch  crops  which  have  been  grown  in 
the  Fall,  after  the  corn  had  been  cut  up,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  yield  last  season  was  in  all  respects 
the  equal  of  any  which  had  preceded  it.  The  field 
contains  a  scant  acre,  and  its  crop  is  used  in  the  early 
Fall  for  soiling  the  dairy,  and  being  adjacent  to  the 
stables,  is  so  handy  that  the  experiment  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  soil  is  a  heavy,  yellow  clay  with  inclina¬ 
tions  to  a  sandy  subsoil  at  a  depth  of  four  feet.  The 
field  has  never  had  heavy  dressings  of  stable  manure, 
usually  strawy  sorts  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  what 
was  left  about  the  yard,  and  drawn  at  such  times  as 
was  handiest.  The  plan  has  been  to  sow  a  catch  crop 
as  soon  as  could  be,  sometimes  of  one  thing,  and  then 
of  another,  the  best  thing  being  oats  and  peas,  each  a 


bushel,  last  year  sown  October  6.  In  middle  January, 
it  showed,  as  the  snow  was  melting,  a  rich  dark  green 
hardly  injured  by  the  freezings  and  snows  of  Winter, 
making  a  fine  mulch  for  the  soil,  and  promised  quite 
a  store  of  humus  to  plow  under  in  Spring. 

Our  plan  of  culture  is  to  plow  about  six  inches  deep, 
and  drag  and  roll  until  the  soil  is  fine  and  the  humus 
well  worked  in,  as  well  as  the  light  dressing  of 
manure.  We  cultivate  our  corn  field  before  it  is  planted 
We  plant  in  drills  3>£  feet  apart,  the  kernels  six  inches 
apart  in  the  drills,  and  usually  roll  after  planting. 
The  harrow  is  run  over  the  field  before  the  corn  comes 
up,  and  twice  after,  driving  lengthways  of  the  rows, 
with  the  teeth  of  the  harrow  set  perpendicular.  These 
three  harrowings  kill  all  the  surface-germinating 
weeds,  and  if  very  shallow  culture  is  given  after,  the 
weeds  will  give  little  trouble,  for  it  is  deep  culture, 
and  bringing  up  a  fresh  stock  of  seed  to  germinate, 
which  makes  the  trouble.  The  cultivators  are  set  to 
run  as  near  an  inch  deep  as  possible,  so  that  the  work 
shall  be  simply  providing  a  dust  mulch  to  retard 
evaporation,  and  kill  any  chance  weeds  on  the  surface. 
Usually  three  of  these  light  workings,  after  the  har¬ 
row,  prove  sufficient.  In  this  time,  there  has  been  no 
commercial  fertilizer  used  in  any  form,  on  this  field, 
or  manure  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount 
usually  applied  to  land,  the  catch  crops  being  the 
main  reliance.  During  this  time,  the  land  has  not  be¬ 
come  more  compact  by  this  cropping,  rather  growing 
more  friable.  The  corn,  when  cut,  would  average 
from  11  to  12  feet  in  height,  and  very  even  all  over  the 
plot.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  white  Virginia  corn 


is  used  year  after  year,  as  it  is  our  desire  to  get  the 
largest  growth  possible,  a  growth,  however,  which 
will  give  a  large  yield  of  ears  ;  it  is  probable  that  75 
bushel  baskets  of  ears  were  grown,  and  this  may  be 
calculated  as  an  average  yearly  growth  on  this  plot. 

Ohio.  _  JOHN  GOULD. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Frost  Injury  to  Blossoms. — The  injury  to  fruit 
buds  by  Winter  or  late  Spring  frosts  is  often  not  ap¬ 
parent  without  a  critical  examination  of  the  blossoms. 
An  early-blooming  apricot  trained  against  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  forcinghouse  office  at  Cornell  was 
caught  with  half-opened  buds  by  the  cold  wave  of  late 
March  and  early  April.  The  blossoms  now  opening 
present  no  marked  appearance  of  injury,  and  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  perfect  flowers.  A  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  blooms,  however,  reveals  the  blackened 
and  stunted  pistils  which,  together  with  the  ovaries, 
have  been  destroyed.  The  three  upper  blossoms  of 
Fig.  141  illustrate  this  condition.  The  lower  blossoms 
are  uninjured,  and  show  the  normal  development  of 
pistil  and  ovary.  Fruit-growers  would  do  well  to 
examine  their  blossoms  closely  before  counting  on  a 
crop.  s.  w.  F. 

Saving  Frozen  Apple  Trees. — Possibly  I  can  assist 
J.  O.  B.,  page  280,  on  the  cause  of  his  loss  of  apple 
trees,  and  give  him  a  partial  remedy.  In  the  Fall  of 
1896,  it  was  exceedingly  dry  here;  I  plowed  my  orchard 
and  sowed  to  Crimson  clover.  The  drought  continued 
until  late  in  November,  when  we  had  an  abundance 
of  rain,  and  warm  weather  up  to  Christmas.  Some 


of  my  apple  trees  were  in  full  leaf,  and  as  green  as 
they  usually  are  in  September.  About  the  middle  of 
January,  the  mercury  suddenly  went  below  zero.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  I  noticed  that  the  bark  cracked 
on  one  of  my  trees  near  the  house,  and  was  loose.  I 
concluded  that  the  sap  had  frozen  and  burst  the  bark 
from  the  tree,  and  the  thaw  made  it  loose.  I  went 
over  all  my  trees  with  a  ball  of  binder  twine,  wrapped 
the  tree  below  the  crack  and  every  half  inch  until  I 
got  above  the  top  of  the  crack,  tying  each  round.  I 
put  clay  over  the  crack,  and  then  wrapped  the  tree 
with  guano  bags,  and  tied  securely.  I  went  over  my 
trees,  but  could  not  find  all  that  were  injured  ;  those 
that  were  attended  to  were  saved,  but  the  bark  did 
not  heal  all  around.  Those  that  were  overlooked  in 
the  Winter,  have  since  died,  similar  to  those  of  J.  O. 
B.  My  trees  are  10  years  old,  and  most  of  them  of 
good  size  for  their  age.  c.  m.  t. 

Barboursville,  Va. 

Rocky  Ford  Melons. — I  note  on  page  287  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  the  article  in  reference  to  the  variety  of 
muskmelon  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocky  Ford 
There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  the  Rocky  Ford  really  is.  Our  trials  last  season 
proved  that  what  is  known  as  the  Rocky  Ford  musk¬ 
melon  is  Burpee’s  Netted  Gem,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  name.  Last  Winter,  Burpee  &  Co. 
supplied  many  of  the  leading  growers  in  Colorado 
with  seed,  and  in  fact,  the  demand  has  been  so  heavy 
for  our  strain  of  this  seed,  that  our  supply  was  soon 
exhausted.  Burpee’s  Netted  Gem  melon  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  17  years  ago,  and  is  the  best  early,  small, 
green-fleshed  melon  known  to-day.  In 
shape,  the  melons  are  almost  globular, 
running  a  trifle  oblong  in  some  specimens. 
They  differ  from  the  Jenny  Lind  in  that 
they  are  of  better  quality  and  are  round, 
whereas  the  Jenny  Lind  is  flattened  on 
the  ends.  h.  m.  earl. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROCKLAND  FARM  ECONOMY. 

The  Steam  Engine  on  the  Farm. — 
When  I  was  a  boy  of  12  years,  my  father 
put  up  a  stationary  engine  and  boiler  in  a 
shed  adjoining  the  barn,  and  as  can  be 
supposed,  I  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  That  was  20  years  ago,  and 
this  year’s  wheat  crop  was  thrashed  with 
the  same  engine.  The  boiler,  however, 
is  a  new  one.  My  father,  upon  the  advice 
of  an  engineer,  put  in  an  eight-horse 
boiler  and  a  six-horse  engine,  but  after 
running  it  a  while,  found  the  boiler  too 
small,  so  a  few  years  ago,  unexpectedly 
selling  some  stone,  I  replaced  the  eight- 
horse  boiler  with  an  eleven.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  large  boiler  is  that  it  will 
hold  steam  longer.  This  year,  I  not  only 
ran  the  engine,  but  fed  the  cutter  when 
cutting  fodder,  and  could  leave  the  engine 
room  for  20  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then 
only  come  back  to  shovel  on  more  coal 
and  start  the  inspirator. 

The  first  question  one  thinks  of  in  get¬ 
ting  a  boiler  is  the  danger,  but  after  20 
years’  use,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no 
more  danger  than  there  is  with  a  bicycle. 
The  great  and  only  thing  is  care.  Keep  the  boiler 
full  of  water,  and  try  the  safety  valve  every  few 
days,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  blow  up  a 
good  upright  boiler.  But  familiarity  breeds  contempt, 
and  after  using  it  a  few  years,  one  gets  accustomed  to 
it,  and  takes  risks,  and  the  result  is  an  explosion. 

Economically,  I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  a  farmer  can  have.  We  have  thrashed 
about  10,000  bushels  of  grain  with  ours,  which  means 
$500,  to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  of  being  able  to 


WINTER  INJURY  TO  FRUIT  BUDS.  Fig.  141. 
a.  Pistil  destroyed  by  frost;  b.  Normal  development  of  the  pistil. 


LARGE  BASKET  OF  PROFIT  FROM  PULLETS.  Fig.  140. 
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thrash  just  when  one  pleases.  When  the  traveling 
thrasher  comes,  no  matter  when  it  is,  everything  must 
be  dropped  until  it  goes,  and  if  anything  breaks  while 
at  work,  there  are  10  or  20  men  idle,  while  with  one's 
own  outfit,  a  convenient  time  can  be  selected,  and  the 
work  done  with  a  few  men.  Last  year,  1  thrashed  600 
bushels  of  wheat  in  a  little  over  five  days,  with  only 
four  men.  taking  time  to  pack  away  the  straw  in  the 
barn  and  barrack.  We  get  down  a  pile  of  wheat,  then 
start  to  thrash,  with  two  men  at  the  feeding  end  of 
the  thrasher  and  two  men  to  run  the  straw  out  in  the 
yard.  Then  when  we  have  enough  thrashed,  we  all 
get  to  work  and  pack  away  the  straw,  or  put  it  on  the 
stack,  as  the  case  may  be.  An  engine's  handiness  for 
cutting  ensilage  or  fodder,  or  grinding  corn  or  sawing 
wood,  has  to  be  experienced  to  be  realized.  As  for 
the  comparative  merits  of  steam  with  other  power,  I 
cannot  say,  as  1  have  tried  only  the  steam  ;  but  as  for 
steam  on  the  farm,  I  can  say  that  I  am  its  friend 
every  time. 

Helps  by  tiik  Way. — One  of  the  things  that  has  struck 
me  most  unfavorably  in  my  farming  is  that,  while  the 
expense  goes  on  incessantly,  the  income  is  only  in 
chunks,  and  sometimes  not  very  big  ones  at  that;  so 
this  year,  I  have  planned  to  have  a  few  extras  to  try 
to  offset  the  daily  expense.  To  this  end,  I  have  now 
up  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  early  peas  (planted 
March  8),  the  same  amount  of  early  potatoes,  and  two 
ounces  of  celery  and  one  ounce  of  tomato  seed.  The 
peas  will  be  out  of  the  way  before  harvest,  and  the 
tomatoes  will  come  after.  Some  day  in  harvest  after 
a  rain,  instead  of  resting,  we  will  set  out  the  celery, 
and  the  potatoes  we  will  get  up  early  in  the  mornings 
to  dig.  Sounds  all  right,  doesn't  it?  I  tried  two 
acres  of  sugar  corn  a  few  years  ago  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  and  when  the  driver  came  back  from  town  after 
taking  in  the  first  load,  I  asked  him  what  the  com¬ 
mission  man  said.  “  He  tole  me  to  tell  you  not  to  sen’ 
in  any  mo’,  he  couldn’t  sell  dat.”  I  subsequently  re¬ 
ceived  account  of  sales  at  four  cents  a  dozen.  But 
hope  springs  eternal  in  the  farmer's  breast,  and  I  am 
trying  again  with  more  baskets  in  which  to  place  my 
eggs,  and  no  sugar  corn,  for  it  is  so  easy  to  grow  that 
almost  every  one  around  here  has  some,  and  there  is 
not  much  chance  of  a  good  price.  I  am,  however, 
keeping  an  accurate  account  of  the  cost  and  time  of 
my  ventures,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  hope  to  re¬ 
port.  _  p.  B.  c. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

SETTING  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS ;  HOW  OLD? 

in  a  book  on  asparagus  culture,  published  in  London,  an  English 
cultivator  says:  “  It  is  of  essential  importance  that  the  roots 
should  be  as  little  exposed  as  possible  during  planting,  to  a  dry¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  *  *  *  Carefully  lift  the  plants  and  cover  them 
over  in  the  basket  with  a  little  sand  ;  proceed  to  set  them,”  etc. 
A  French  cultivator  says:  ‘‘Some  authors  recommend  that  the 
stools  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  are  pulled  up,  but  this 
is  an  error,  for  asparagus  takes  root  much  more  readily  when  it 
is  faded.  Like  all  succulent  plants,  it  is  apt  to  rot  if  it  is  planted 
when  quite  fresh.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  plants  sent 
from  a  distance  strike  root  much  more  easily  than  those  taken 
from  a  plantation  close  by,  and  produce  much  better  heads.  We 
have  ourselves  planted  on  the  16th  of  April,  stools  which  were 
taken  out  of  the  ground  on  the  25th  of  the  previous  February, 
and  the  plants  which  they  produced  were  in  all  respects  most 
satisfactory.”  The  Englishman  prefers  two-year-old  plants;  the 
Frenchman  regards  one-year  old  plants  as  much  better.  Which 
method  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  favor  for  this  country  ?  h.  h.  b. 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 

Avoid  Too  Much  Exposure. 

For  many  years,  I  have  planted  more  or  less  aspar¬ 
agus  yearly.  In  1895,  I  planted  two  good-sized  beds; 
the  plants  for  which  were  purchased.  One  patch  was 
planted  upon  immediate  receipt  of  the  roots,  which 
were  fresh,  plump,  and  not  in  the  least  dried  out.  The 
other  patch  was  left  two  days  unplanted,  and  the  roots 
were  just  thrown  in  a  heap  in  the  cellar.  When  we 
were  ready  to  plant  them  at  the  end  of  two  days,  the 
roots  were  dried  and  shriveled  somewhat,  but  not  ex¬ 
cessively  so  ;  they  were  then  planted  and  cared  for 
precisely  the  same  as  the  first  batch,  in  exactly  the 
same  soil  and  location,  having  only  a  dirt  path  be¬ 
tween  them.  By  June  1,  98  per  cent  of  the  first  planted 
bed  were  growing  and  in  good  condition,  while  the 
other  bed,  planted  under  the  above  conditions,  did  not 
grow  sufficient  for  one  to  discern  where  the  rows 
should  be.  I  can  recall  many  instances  similar  to  the 
above,  and  I  have  found  at  all  times,  that  only  fresh, 
plump  roots  give  satisfactory  results,  and  1  would  not 
now,  under  any  circumstances,  set  out  roots  that  wire 
in  any  way  dried  out  or  partially  shriveled.  In  prac¬ 


tice,  I  have  found  that  it  pays  to  place  such  roots  in  a 
sort  of  a  mud  puddle  for  24  hours,  to  freshen  them  up 
before  they  are  set  in  the  ground  ;  they  root  better, 
have  more  vigor,  and  will  not  fail  to  grow  right  away, 
providing  other  conditions,  as  to  soil,  mode  of  plant¬ 
ing.  etc.,  are  equally  favorable.  We  consider  it  an 
unnatural  practice  to  dry  roots  similar  to  the  aspar¬ 
agus,  and  it  is  all  nonsense  to  expect  such  to  succeed 
as  well  as  those  kept  in  prime  condition.  They  re¬ 
ceive  ample  check  and  root  amputation,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  dug  and  replanted  elsewhere, 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  drying  process  in  the 
bargain. 

I  have  always  found  best  results  from  well-grown, 
one-year-old  roots,  for  ordinary  planting-out  purposes. 
I  prefer  those  grown  nearby  to  those  from  a  distance. 
In  transplanting,  we  allow  them  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sun  as  little  as  possible.  We  are  to-day  planting  500 
roots  just  received  ;  it  is  a  good  day  for  the  purpose, 
being  warm  and  cloudy.  In  two  years  from  now,  I 
expect  to  show  a  fine  patch  of  asparagus. 

Connecticut.  w.  m.  edwards. 

Prefers  One-Year-Old  Roots. 

I  prefer  the  one-year-old,  on  the  ground  that  the 
root,  when  not  long,  is  more  easily  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  trench,  and  this  is  of  great  importance.  The 
regular  cultivator  of  asparagus  knows  the  direction 
that  the  plants  will  take  root  in  the  course  of  their 
existence.  The  plants  will  vary  6  to  12  inches  8  to  10 
years  after  planting.  In  planting,  they  should  all 
follow  the  same  direction  ;  then  even  after  8  or  10 years, 
the  center  of  the  plants  will  always  be  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance,  rendering  work  easier  in  examining  the  clumps. 
1  should  prefer  lines  running  north  and  south,  the 
weaker  side  to  the  north,  and  certainly  think  a  young 
subject  preferable. 

As  for  planting  the  roots  immediately  after  digging, 
that  is  a  question  of  judgment  and  soil.  If  long 
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FASTENING  HOOPS  ON  A  SILO.  Fio.  142. 


planted  in  dry,  light  soil,  plant  immediately,  but  the 
reverse  if  the  soil  is  damp  and  clayey,  as  in  this  case 
the  roots  are  tender  and  mold  easily.  Asparagus  roots 
may  remain  several  months  in  a  dry  condition,  with¬ 
out  covering,  and  take  root  again  well  ;  but  exposure 
to  strong  wind  should  be  avoided.  fd.  boulon. 

Long  Island. 

A  FEW  SILO  QUESTIONS. 

ANSWERS  BY  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Foundation  for  the  Siio. 

J.  II.  P.,  Montieello  (No  State). — Is  no  foundation  needed  but 
the  Hat  cement  bottom  of  the  silo  ?  Where  can  the  22-foot  hard 
pine  be  procured  at  u  reasonable  price  ?  It  is  not  kept  at  this 
place.  Would  good,  sound,  dry  spruce  lumber  make  a'  good  silo  ? 

No  other  foundation  is  needed  except  the  cement 
one  constructed  as  described  on  page  152.  If  hard 
pine  cannot  be  procured,  then  use  good  hemlock  or 
White  pine.  If  you  cannot  purchase  staves  the  full 
length  required,  then  splice  the  staves  as  described  in 
answer  to  G.  E.  C.  If  good  spruce  lumber  free  from 
knotholes  can  be  obtained,  it  will  answer  the  purpose 
well.  At  Fig.  142  is  shown  a  view  of  a  tub  silo  as 
looked  down  upon.  The  staves  are  shown  as  they  will 
appear  if  set  up  without  beveling.  The  joint  at  the 
inner  edge  is  perfectly  tight.  Three  methods  are 
shown  by  which  the  hoops  may  be  coupled.  1  shows 
an  ideal  way  of  making  the  coupling.  The  expense  of 
having  this  made  would  be  so  great  as  to  make  it 
impracticable  in  many  cases.  2  shows  the  ends  of  the 
hoops  drawn  through  a  block  of  4  x  4  oak,  as  described 
on  page  152.  Many  silos  are  fastened  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  effective  and  cheap.  The  cheapest  mode  of 
coupling  the  hoops  we  have  yet  found  is  the  one 
shown  in  3.  This  consists  of  an  eye  turned  at  the 
end  of  the  hoop  and  welded  down.  A  three-quarter- 
inch  bolt  passes  through  these  eyes,  and  by  loosening 
or  tightening  the  nut,  the  hoop  may  be  given  the  proper 
tension.  These  hoops,  of  five-eighths-inch  steel,  with 
eyes  turned  and  welded,  can  be  purchased  for  2% 
cents  per  linear  foot.  I  quote  this  price  so  that  those 
wishing  to  purchase  will  have  some  idea  of  what  the 
hoops  will  cost.  We  are  now  having  a  test  made  to 


see  what  strain  these  eyes  will  stand.  The  result  of 
this  test  will  be  reported  in  these  columns  as  soon  as 
completed. 

Wood  and  Bolts  for  the  Silo. 

O.  E.  C.,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.— Where  can  I  buy  the  material  for 
building  a  silo  as  described  ?  How  long  should  the  bolts  be  for 
connecting  the  hoops  where  the  hoop  is  made  in  two  pieces  as 
described. 

If  you  cannot  procure  the  Georgia  pine  or  good  White 
pine,  purchase  hemlock  of  good  quality.  If  an  extra 
price  is  charged  for  six-inch  material,  then  buy  ten- 
inch  planks  and  have  them  sawed  through  the  middle, 
thus  making  the  staves  of  five-inch  material  instead  of 
six.  Indeed,  it  is  frequently  a  good  plan  to  purchase 
the  planks  green  and  let  them  season  before  sawing. 
In  this  way,  warping  will  be  prevented.  A  question 
which  will  puzzle  many  who  wish  to  build  a  tub  silo 
is,  How  much  shall  the  staves  be  beveled  on  the  edge 
to  make  them  fit  in  the  circle  ?  We  have  recently  .been 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  bevels,  and  have  decided 
that  there  is  no  use  of  beveling  the  staves  in  the  least. 
For  a  silo  16  feet  in  diameter,  the  bevel  on  each  edge 
of  the  six-inch  stave  would  be  but  about  one-sixteenth 
inch,  or  the  inside  of  the  stave  would  be  one-eighth 
inch  narrower  than  the  outside.  If  the  staves  are 
sawed  true,  they  may  be  set  up  without  being  tongued 
and  grooved,  without  beveling  and  without  planing. 
The  point  of  contact  of  the  staves  will  be  the  inner 
edge,  and  there  will  be  a  slight  opening  at  the  outer 
edge.  This  will,  in  no  way,  interfere  with  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  silo  if  the  sawing  was  well  done.  In  case 
it  is  desired  to  build  a  silo  24  or  more  feet  high,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  secure  staves  of  the  proper  length.  For  a 
silo  24  feet  high,  I  would  use  staves  14  and  10  feet  long, 
square  the  ends  which  are  to  join,  and  simply  set  one 
upon  the  other,  breaking  joints  with  every  other 
stave.  To  hold  these  joints  well  in  place,  use  two  flat 
hoops,  two  inches  wide  and  three-sixteenths  inch  thick. 
Two  of  these  hoops  should  pass  around  the  silo,  each 
covering  a  joint  made  by  the  union  of  the  staves.  The 
flat  hoops  may  be  reenforced  at  the  end,  and  a  shoulder 
made  through  which  can  pass  the  three-quarter-inch 
bolts  used  for  making  connections.  This  is  a  very 
simple  way  of  splicing  the  staves,  and  when  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  coal  tar  is  given  to  the  interior,  it  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  air-tight.  It  is  preferable  to  have  the  hoops  of, 
at  least,  two  lengths,  and  have  the  bolts  about  four 
inches  in  length. 

Trouble  With  Moldy  Ensilage. 

L.  S.  E-,  Easton ,  Md. — I  have  been  using  a  silo  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  12  x  9  feet,  and  20  feet  deep,  but  have  trouble  from  molding 
around  the  sides;  this  trouble  seems  to  increase,  so  much  so  that 
the  past  year,  nearly  one-quarter  was  lost.  I  have  lined  it  with 
two  thicknesses  of  rough  boards  with  tar  paper  between,  but 
notice  that  the  moisture  comes  through  the  two  boards.  I  use  a 
Ross  cutter,  cut  three-quarter  inch  long,  and  have  a  mau  in  the 
silo  while  filling  to  tramp  down  the  ensilage.  I  have  less  trouble 
to  cure  field  corn,  than  sweet  corn  after  the  ears  are  pulled.  Since 
I  have  used  sweet  corn,  T  have  thought,  perhaps,  there  is  not  moist¬ 
ure  enough  in  the  fodder,  so  I  have  used  from  30  to  40  buckets  of 
water  on  it  twice  a  day,  the  past  year,  while  filling;  but  it  seems 
to  do  no  good.  Would  it  help  it  any  to  put  another  lining  of  floor¬ 
ing-boards  on  the  old  boards,  and  put  them  on  up  and  down  ?  Can 
the  old  boards  absorb  the  moisture  to  cause  the  trouble  ?  I  have 
one  silo  at  the  factory  16x24x16  feet  for  husks,  and  have  no  trouble. 

It  is  difficult  to  diagnose  this  case  and  prescribe  a 
remedy  without  knowing  more  of  the  conditions  ;  I 
can  simply  offer  some  suggestions.  In  putting  on  the 
rough-board  lining,  if  the  boards  are  not  put  on  ver¬ 
tically,  it  is  possible  that  the  friction  of  the  ensilage 
against  the  sides  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  proper  set¬ 
tling.  It  is  very  possible  that,  if  L.  S.  F.  will  purchase 
a  barrel  of  coal-tar  and  give  the  interior  of  the  silo  a 
coat  of  paint,  putting  the  tar  on  hot,  the  walls 
of  the  silo  will  be  improved  and  made  air-tight.  From 
the  account  given  of  the  way  the  ensilage  is  put  up,  I 
suspect  that  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  silo,  but  with 
the  method  practiced.  If  corn  is  put  into  the  silo  at 
the  proper  time,  no  water  will  be  required.  If  not 
put  in  until  the  stalks  are  dry,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  wet  them  down  enough  to  make  them  keep  thor¬ 
oughly.  An  acre  of  corn  producing  12  tons,  if  cut  at 
the  proper  time  for  ensilage,  contains  about  17,000 
pounds  of  water.  To  attempt  to  supply  this  or  any 
small  per  cent  of  it  artificially,  means  that  a  bucket 
brigade  must  be  organized  if  the  bucket  system  is 
used  and  the  work  done  thoroughly.  Where  corn,  and 
especially  sweet  corn,  is  allowed  to  get  too  dry  before 
being  cut,  it  is  rarely  that  it  can  be  made  to  keep  well. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Corn  Fertilizers. 

C.  D.  13.,  Tribes  Hill,  N.  Y. — In  using  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  making  a  formula  with  five  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  will  that  last  through  a  season  on  corn  ?  In  other  words, 
how  long  will  it  furnish  food  for  corn  ?  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
using  so  many  kinds  of  material  for  nitrogen,  if  it  can  be  avoided? 

Ans. — There  are  several  objections  to  using  such  a 
large  proportion  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  a  corn  fertilizer. 
Corn  makes  its  quickest  and  best  growth  late  in  the 
season — during  hot  weather.  On  open  ground,  during 
a  wet  season,  some  of  the  nitrate  would  be  washed 
and  drained  out  of  the  soil.  Organic  nitrogen  is  best 
for  corn — it  becomes  available  just  when  the  corn  most 
needs  it.  To  obtain  five  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  you 
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must  use  (500  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  ton.  If 
you  use  other  ordinary  mixtures,  so  much  nitrate 
would  be  likely  to  “  cake  ”  or  harden  so  that  your  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  not  drill  well.  You  would  much  better 
use  cotton  seed  meal,  dried  fish  or  tankage  to  provide 
part  of  the  nitrogen.  This  will  not  only  give  a  better 
fertilizer,  but  a  better  mechanical  mixture. 

Tobacco  Stems  and  Fish  Offal ;  Leather  Scraps. 

J.  McO.,  Havana,  III— What  i9  the  manurial  value  of  a  ton  of 
tobacco  stems  and  fish  offal — heads,  skins,  scales,  fat,  eggs,  etc.  ? 
Would  either  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  sweet  potatoes,  on  a  sandy 
soil  or  a  sandy,  clay-loam  soil  ? 

P.  II.  II,  Virgilina,  Va.— What  is  new  scrap-leather  worth  per 
ton  as  a  mulch  and  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees  ? 

Ans. — Raw  leather  has  a  high  content  of  nitrogen, 
sometimes  reaching  as  high  as  12  per  cent,  but  it  is 
very  slowly  made  available,  when  used  in  its  raw 
condition.  Applied  in  large  quantities  as  a  mulch, 
as  suggested,  it  might  furnish  nitrogen  as  fast  as  fruit 
trees  would  require  it.  Many  fruit  growers  use  hair 
and  similar  nitrogenous  materials,  claiming  that  they 
receive  very  good  results  from  their  use.  I  have 
never  had  any  experience  with  the  use  of  leather  for 
this  purpose,  and  should  not  recommend  it  unless  it 
can  be  purchased  at  a  very  low  price,  or  even  obtained 
for  the  carting. 

In  reference  to  the  value  of  tobacco  stems  and  fish 
offal,  these  products  vary  in  their  composition,  the 
tobacco  stems  largely  according  to  their  content  of 
moisture  ;  with  25  to  30  per  cent  of  water,  there  would 
be  contained  in  tobacco  stems  from  2%  to  3  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  one-half  to  one  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  to  (5  per  cent  of  potash.  The  nitrogen  in 
tobacco  stems  is  partly  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  and  the 
potash  is  free  from  chlorides,  hence,  so  far  as  constit¬ 
uents  go,  they  are  in  good  forms,  and  a  ton  contains 
from  $10  to  $12  worth  of  fertilizing  constituents.  Fish 
offal  is,  also,  a  variable  product,  depending  both  upon 
the  content  of  moisture  and  the  source  of  the  waste. 
Analyses  of  dried  fish  waste  show  as  high  as  seven 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  six  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  In  the  wet  condition,  the  content  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  would  naturally  be  reduced  to, 
probably,  one-quarter  of  these  amounts.  Tobacco 
stems  and  dried  fish  waste  would  be  good  sources  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  for  sweet  potatoes, 
though  they  should  have  added  to  them  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphate,  k.  b.  voorhees. 

Little  Hope  for  Frozen  Peaches. 

C.  F.  P. ,  Swan,  Te.ras. — We  had  a  severe  cold  snap  March  22, 
doing  much  damage  to  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Many  peaches  dropped 
off,  and  some  on  the  trees  have  grown  since  and  look  all  right, 
but  on  pinching  them  open,  they  are  found  to  be  brown  in  the 
center,  and  the  seed  is  decaying.  Wil  those  peaches  mature 
fruit  under  favorable  conditions  ?  Some  good  local  authorities 
say  that  they  will  make  good  peaches  with  faulty  seeds.  Is  this 
possible  ? 

Ans. — I  have  never  seen  peaches  injured  in  this 
way,  neither  do  I  remember  hearing  that  the  peach 
will  sometimes  develop  perfect  fruit  after  the  ovule 
has  been  killed  by  frost.  It  is  not  infrequent,  how¬ 
ever,  for  apples  and  pears  to  grow  to  maturity  and 
bear  no  seeds,  after  the  young  fruit  has  been  severely 
frozen.  In  a  letter  from  Benj.  F.  Ilawes  to  Prof. 
Bailey,  in  1895,  he  says,  “  The  freeze  of  May,  1895, 
froze  the  fruit  solid.  The  center  of  each  pear  turned 
black,  yet  all  persisted  in  growing.  There  were  80 
barrels.  I  doubt  whether  there  was  a  seed  or  core  in 
the  whole  lot.  The  quality  was  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen.” — (The  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Bailey, 
page  325.)  I  should  expect  many  of  the  fruits  to  fall 
later  in  the  season,  as  the  development  of  the  ovule 
has  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  development  of  the 
fruit  itself,  and  this  injury  to  the  ovule  will  take  away 
the  stimulus.  Yet  if  the  season  is  particularly  favor¬ 
able  to  vegetable  growth,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
peaches  to  grow  and  mature.  Peaches  and  plums 
especially  frequently  attain  considerable  size  with 
only  imperfect  or  no  fertilization,  but  the  fruit  gener¬ 
ally  falls  in  the  June  drop,”  with  the  curculio-stung 
fruit,  or  still  later  in  the  season. 

Delaware  Ex.  Station.  g.  hakold  i'owkll. 

The  Oyster-Shell  Bark-louse. 

./.  8.  F.  11.,  (No  address). — I  inclose  a  twig  cut  from  one  of  my 
neighbor’s  apple  trees.  The  limb  from  which  it  was  cut  was 
nearly  dead.  He  said  that,  when  the  trouble  once  started  on  a 
limb,  it  would  kill  it,  and  he  did  not  know  of  any  way  to  stop  it. 
What  is  the  cause,  and  a  remedy  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LINGERL  AND. 

The  branch  was  quite  badly  infested  with  the  Oyster- 
shell  bark-louse,  which  is,  probably,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and  widespread  of  any  of  the  scale  insects  in 
orchards  all  over  the  country.  It  infests  many  of  our 
orchard  and  garden  fruits  besides  the  apple,  and  is 
also  found  on  a  large  variety  of  forest  trees.  If,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  one  of  the  long,  narrow,  brownish 
scales  be  lifted,  it  will  be  found  packed  nearly  full 
of  minute  white  eggs ;  the  scales  contain  no  other 
life,  the  shriveled  body  of  the  dead  mother  being 
tucked  into  the  more  pointed  end  of  the  scale.  The 
entire  Winter  is  passed  in  the  egg  stage  ;  there  may 
be  from  40  to  90  eggs  under  the  scale,  all  laid  by  one 


mother.  These  eggs  usually  begin  to  hatch,  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  about  May  15.  The  young  lice 
are  minute,  yellow  creatures  that  can  crawl  over  the 
bark  at  quite  a  lively  rate.  They  wander  over  the 
bark  for  a  few  hours,  until  they  find  a  suitable  spot, 
when  they  work  their  piercing,  beak-like  mouth- parts 
through  the  bark  and  into  the  soft  tissue.  When  once 
thus  established,  the  females  never  leave  the  spot ; 
those  that  develop  into  males  acquire  wings,  and  then, 
of  course,  move  about  again.  Soon  after  establishing 
themselves,  the  little  lice  begin  to  secrete  their  scaly 
covering,  and  this  is  completed  about  August  1,  and 
by  September  1,  most  of  the  eggs  are  laid.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  tree  to  bear  millions  of  these 
tiny  little  pumps  sucking  out  the  sap. 

If  the  scales  were  scraped  off,  as  many  thousands  of 
them  could  easily  be,  at  any  time  when  the  tree  is 
dormant,  many  of  the  eggs  under  them  would  be 
crushed  or  would  perish  in  some  other  manner.  The 
scale-covering  is  so  impervious  to  insecticides  that  the 
eggs  cannot  be  reached  successfully.  But  the  young 
lice  which  hatch  in  May  are  very  tender,  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  scale,  and  are  thus  easily  killed.  Fruit 
growers  having  trees  infested  with  this  long,  narrow, 
oyster-shaped  scale,  should  watch  their  trees  in  May, 
and  when  the  young  lice,  looking  like  minute  white 
specks  on  the  bark,  are  seen,  then  drench  the  bark 
with  a  whale-oil  soap  solution — one  pound  in  about  10 
gallons  of  water.  As  these  lice  are  sucking  insects,  it 
is  essential  that  every  louse  be  hit  with  the  liquid. 
Prompt  and  thorough  work  in  May  will  check  this 
most  common  of  all  scales  in  eastern  orchards  If  very 
numerous,  repeat  the  spraying  a  week  after  the  first 
one. 

Grafting  and  Budding  Stone  Fruits. 

J.  L.  II.,  Crosswicks,  N.  .1. — Which  are  better,  plum  trees  propa¬ 
gated  by  budding  on  plum  stocks,  or  those  grafted  on  little  peach 
trees  at  the  collar?  Will  the  scions  of  the  Japan  varieties, 
grafted  on  the  peach,  and  planted  with  the  union  of  scion  and 
stock  three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface,  take  root  and 
eventually  be  on  their  own  roots  ?  I  understand  that  the  native 
varieties  will  do  this.  Should  the  young  peach  trees  to  be  grafted 
be  dug  up  or  left  standing  where  they  grew,  when  the  operation 
is  performed  ? 

Ans. — Grafting  the  peach  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
do.  This  method  of  propagation  does  not  succeed  as 
well  with  stone-fruit  stocks  as  with  most  others,  and 
this  seems  to  be  especially  true  of  the  peach.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  done  it,  and  in  some  climates  and  soils,  it 
is  practicable.  But  in  New  Jersey,  I  would  not 
attempt  to  graft  either  peach  or  plum  on  peach 
stocks,  if  I  may  be  guided  by  my  own  experience  and 
observation.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  try  it  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  way.  Budding  is  the  best  method  to  use 
in  working  on  peach  stocks.  There  is  a  division  of 
opinion  among  both  orchardists  and  nurserymen  as  to 
the  advisability  of  working  the  plum  on  peach  stocks, 
but  the  majority  are  against  it.  The  Marianna  plum 
stock  is  now  quite  generally  preferred  for  the  Japan 
plums,  and  for  our  native  kinds,  too.  It  does  not 
sprout,  grows  vigorously,  and  stock  and  scion  make  a 
good  union.  The  Japan  kinds  will  strike  root  above 
the  union  when  deeply  set,  and  do  not  sprout  from 
the  root,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  but  the  native  kinds  do, 
therefore  should  not  be  deeply  set.  Stocks  of  any 
kind  difficult  to  graft  that  are  not  moved,  but  grafted 
where  they  stand,  will  succeed  better  when  grafted 
than  those  taken  up.  H.  E.  v.  D. 

Grass  Culture  in  Illinois. 

C.  II.,  Bristol,  III.— Referring  to  the  article  in  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  of 
April  2,  headed  Intense  Cultivation  of  Grass,  I  wish  to  say  that 
Mr.  Clark,  in  making  out  a  good  case  for  his  method  of  grass 
culture,  is  very  fortunate  in  being  situated  so  that  he  can  figure 
a  profit  at  $15  per  ton  for  his  hay.  In  this  part  of  the  country, 
we  can  get  $8.50  per  ton  by  hauling  eight  miles,  or  we  can  ship 
to  Chicago  and  realize  not  more  than  $7.  If  we  followed  his 
methods,  we  would  find  ourselves  heavy  losers,  since  th'e  expense 
of  treating  land  as  he  advocates  would,  probably,  be  as  great 
here  as  in  the  East.  I  am  interested  in  knowing  hew  Mr.  Clark 
would  proceed  if  he  were  confronted  with  our  conditions  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  GEO.  M.  CLARK. 

I  wish  to  call  C.  H.’s  attention  more  closely  to  the 
article  on  page  238.  The  illustration  in  part  there 
given  is  of  a  single  acre  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances,  with  liberal  prices  allowed  for  every 
part  of  the  work.  In  the  review,  however,  if  he  will 
examine  with  care,  he  will  find  the  actual  cost  outside 
of  home  labor  to  have  been  but  $42.50  for  the  first 
two  years,  and  that  he  would  have  received  for  his 
home  labor  $25.50,  at  his  figures  ($8.50)  per  ton.  Not 
very  bad  pay  for  pioneer  work,  especially  when  the 
acre  of  land  is  worth  fourfold  more  than  when  the 
work  was  started. 

One  step  farther.  If  he  had  carefully  gone  over  the 
results  found  from  my  total  16-acre  field  last  year, 
when  moving  in  the  regular  order  of  business,  he 
would  have  found  a  profit  at  $8.50  per  ton,  viz.  : 


First  crop ....  155,409  lbs. 

Second  crop . .  53,020  lbs. 

208,409  lbs.  at  $8.50  per  ton . $931.50 

Total  cost .  575.87 

Net  profit . $358.63 


In  other  words,  the  total  cost  of  my  last  year’s  crop 
upon  the  16-acre  field  was  $5.53  per  ton.  My  work  in 


this  direction  has  partly  been  to  show  the  boys  of 
New  England  that  they  could  make  a  living  upon  our 
small,  worn  farms.  When  we  leave  the  farm  that  has 
been  sub-divided  and  cultivated  nearly  300  years,  and 
go  west  on  to  the  newer  fields  where  the  farms  are  large 
and  the  soil  strong,  where  six  to  twelve-horse  teams 
handled  by  one  driver  are  as  common  as  one-horse 
teams  are  here,  we  will  then  have  an  improved  set  of 
facts  to  figure  from.  Instead  of  one,  we  will  take  100 
acres,  use  larger  machines,  and  drop  two-thirds  of  the 
cost.  With  these  larger  plows,  harrows  and  grass  tools, 
a  man  and  team  can  easily  cover  20  acres  per  day.  This 
will  reduce  this  part  of  the  work  to  a  minimum  cost. 
The  land  being  new  and  strong,  will  require  but  little, 
if  any,  fertilizers  except  such  as  can  be  obtained  from 
the  atmosphere. 

I  now  have  in  mind  a  large  number  of  sections  in 
the  West  that  have  produced  wonderful  results,  and 
without  the  aid  of  any  fertilizers.  In  New  England, 
upon  the  one-horse,  worn  farms,  it  costs  $5.53  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  ton  of  hay,  and  if  then  sold  at  $7,  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  profit  of  $1.47  per  ton  upon  this  high  cost,  or 
$9.55  per  acre.  My  last  year’s  crop,  if  sold  at  $8.50, 
would  have  given  a  net  profit  per  acre  of  over  $19.  You 
can  thus  see  that,  even  with  our  large  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  C.  H.  could  easily  make  $1,000  per  annum  on 
each  100  acres  around  his  home,  which  would  be  a 
fair  profit.  Intense  cultivation  and  care  will  work 
wonders. 

Butter  Will  Not  Come. 

Mrs.  J.  A.,  Beaver,  Pa.— What  ails  my  milk  ?  When  the  butter 
begins  to  come,  it  will  be  in  little  balls,  none  larger  than  clover 
seed,  and  if  I  churn  for  an  hour  longer,  it  will  not  change  it.  I 
just  gather  and  skim  off  what  I  can  get,  but  do  not  get  all  the 
butter.  I  churn  at  68  to  70  degrees.  Our  three  cows  are  grade 
Jerseys,  which  will  be  fresh  next  October.  It  does  not  get  better, 
but  worse  each  time  I  churn. 

Ans. — There  are  many  conditions  that  result  in 
difficult  churning.  Usually,  the  trouble  comes  in 
Winter  when  cows  are  on  dry  feed  and  are  late  in  the 
period  of  lactation,  which  results  in  a  hard  condition 
of  the  butter  granules.  Often  an  improper  ripening, 
resulting  in  a  viscous  cream,  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
When  whole  milk  is  churned,  it  is  hard  to  gather  the 
granules,  and  a  thin  cream,  containing  a  small  per 
cent  of  butter  fat,  is  slow  churning.  Any  and  all  these 
difficulties  disappear  readily  with  proper  treatment. 
Observe  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  following  conditions: 
1.  Allow  the  cows  access  to  salt.  2.  Provide  some 
succulent  food.  3.  Allow  the  milk  to  stand  longer, 
and  take  off  the  cream  with  as  little  milk  as  possible. 
4.  Allow  the  cream  to  become  quite  sour  or  acid,  by 
holding  at  a  temperature  of  65  degrees  F.  5.  Churn 
at  a  low  temperature.  6.  Add  a  large  handful  of  salt 
to  the  churn  when  the  butter  granules  appear. 

Seeding  Hard  Clay  Soil. 

J.  E.  W.,  South  Haven,  Mich.— I  have  two  acres  of  white  clay 
land  which,  after  a  rain,  bakes  so  hard  that  nothing  will  grow. 
How  can  I  get  it  seeded  ?  How  will  it  do,  after  it  has  been  plowed 
and  well  pulverized,  to  sow  to  oats,  seed  to  Timothy,  and  then 
cover  the  ground  with  strawy  horse  manure  ?  Will  it  bake  under 
the  straw  ? 

Ans. — We  have  seen  such  land  restored  by  subsoil¬ 
ing  and  the  use  of  lime.  The  stiff,  hard  clay  was 
plowed  with  a  subsoil  plow  following  in  the  furrow  to 
a  depth  of  nearly  two  feet.  The  upper  surface  was 
then  harrowed,  and  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  lime  broad¬ 
casted.  This  was  thoroughly  harrowed  in,  and  the 
upper  soil  crushed  with  Acme  and  roller.  Just  before 
a  gentle  rain,  the  grass  seed  was  sown  and  brushed  in 
with  a  light  harrow.  The  subsoiling  opened  the 
ground,  making  it  more  porous  and  better  able  to  hold 
moisture.  The  lime  had  the  effect  of  enlarging  the 
particles  of  soil,  and  preventing  the  hard,  brick-like 
baking.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  soils  can  be 
profitably  seeded  down  without  deep  working,  and  in 
many  cases,  the  use  of  lime  will  gradually  help  the 
upper  surface  soil.  Such  soils  are  usually  strong,  and 
do  not  particularly  need  fertilizer.  They  need  chiefly 
opening  up,  so  that  they  will  hold  and  retain  moisture. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mulberries  from  Seed. — O.  K.  T.,  Vermillion,  O. — Both  Teas’ 
Weeping  mulberry  and  Paulownia  imperialis  can  be  grown  from 
seed.  The  best  way  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes  as  soon  as  the 
seeds  are  ripe,  and  let  them  sprout  under  glass.  They  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  planted  outside  In  drills  of  mellow  soil  treated  much  the 
same  as  we  would  treat  strawberry  seeds. 

Pruning  and  Cultivating  California  Privet. — C.  H.  II.,  James- 
burg,  N.  Y. — It  does  not  matter  how  one  prunes  the  Privet.  He 
may  prune  it  just  to  suit  himself,  and  the  plants  will  be  suited. 
The  Privet  will  stand  any  amount  of  pruning.  The  plants  m;»*r 
be  cut  to  the  ground  every  Fall,  and  the  stumps  will  make 
a  vigorous  growth  the  next  Spring.  The  only  objection  is  that 
they  will  not  bloom.  The  soil  must  be  desperately  poor  if  it  needs 
fertilizer  to  help  along  a  Privet.  Raw  bone  flour,  two  parts, 
muriate  of  potash,  one  part,  would  answer  very  well. 

The  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  Potato.— J.  P.  H.,  Livermore  Centre, 
Me. — It  is  not  characteristic  of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  to 
scatter  its  tubers  all  through  the  ground.  J.  P.  H.  made  eight 
hills  of  the  potato  sent  him,  one  eye  to  a  hill.  They  made  a  good 
growth  and  were  satisfactory  in  every  way,  except  that  he  had 
to  dig  the  ground  all  over  to  get  them;  most  of  the  tubers 
were  on  the  end  of  long  white  roots,  some  of  which  were  18  inches 
or  more  in  length.  We  never  before  had  such  a  complaint.  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  all  the  Carman  potatoes  to  produce  tubers 
close  to  the  vine— in  a  bunch. 
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An  inquiry  comes  to  us  whether  corn 
(sweet  or  field)  will  show  by  color  and 
otherwise  the  result  of  crossing  the  first 
season.  This  is  an  inquiry  which  The 
R.  N.-Y.  made  many  years  ago.  The 
answers  to  our  question  were  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  We  received  no  re¬ 
plies  that  were  founded  upon  actual 
trial.  So  it  was  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  un¬ 
dertook  to  answer  the  question  for  it¬ 
self. 

Sixty-three  varieties  (so-called)  were 
planted  in  the  same  field — a  field  of 
about  four  acres.  Some  of  the  varieties 
were  red,  some  yellow,  some  white,  some 
variegated,  some  black,  etc.  Sweet  corn 
was  planted  among  the  field  kinds.  The 
result  was  a  grand  mixture.  The  red 
crossed  with  the  white  and  yellow,  the 
sweet  with  the  field  kinds.  Some  ears 
showed  half  a  dozen  different  kinds. 
We  have  some  of  those  ears  now. 

Later,  we  raised  the  question  ourselves 
whether  the  pollen  (tassels)  of  a  given 
variety  matures  simultaneously  with  the 
silk  (pistils).  Many  different  kinds  of 
sweet  corn  (field  corn  was  not  in  the  ex¬ 
periment)  were  planted,  and  the  matur¬ 
ity  of  the  silk  and  tassels  carefully 
studied.  We  are  writing  from  memory 
which,  we  fancy,  will  be  close  enough 
to  the  truth  to  serve  our  purpose.  In 
most  of  the  kinds,  the  silk  was  not  re¬ 
ceptive  when  the  pollen  was  ripe,  so 
that  the  silk  of  all  such  plants  was  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  pollen  of  other  plants 
for  effective  pollinization. 

Again,  even  when  the  pistils  and  pollen 
are  mature  at  the  same  time,  strong 
winds  may  blow  the  pollen  from  one 
plant  to  adjacent  plants,  so  that  the  silk 
of  a  given  plant  may  not  receive  the 
pollen  from  its  own  tassels  at  all ;  or 
some  of  the  silky  threads  (pistils)  may 
receive  pollen  from  the  male  flowers 
above  (tassels)  while  others  receive  it 
from  other  plants.  The  result  is  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  kernels  upon  the  same  ear, 
if  different  varieties  are  growing  to¬ 
gether.  Crossing  may  thus  occur  when 
the  plants  are  half  a  mile  or  more  sep¬ 
arated.  We  have  known  a  single  or 
several  black  (Mexican  Black)  or  red  ker¬ 
nels  upon  ears  of  yellow  or  white  corn 
when  we  could  not  ascertain  that  either 
black  or  red  corn  was  planted  in  the  near 
neighborhood. 

Intermediate  crosses  the  first  season 
are  rare,  in  so  far  as  the  writer’s  obser¬ 
vations  go.  For  instance,  if  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  sweet  and  smooth  kinds  occur, 
the  sweet  corn  kernels  will  be  wholly 
wrinkled,  the  black  will  be  black,  not 
an  intermediate  color.  Now  if  these 
crossed  kernels,  the  black,  for  example, 
upon  a  white  or  yellow  variety,  be  again 
planted,  the  ears  will  be  fairly  divided 
between  black  and  yellow  or  white.  In 
our  experience,  it  requires  many  years — 
10  perhaps — to  establish  positively  a  va¬ 
riety  from  such  seeds  ;  that  is  so  that  all 
the  kernels  of  the  new  kind  shall  be  the 
same. 

Whether  or  not  the  kernels  show  the 
first  season  the  effect  of  foreign  pollen, 
we  found  to  depend  upon  the  pedigree  of 
either  parent.  For  instance,  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint  had,  when  we  made 
these  trials,  been  grown  for  over  40 
years  upon  a  meadow  far  away  from  any 
other  land  where  corn  was  raised.  Not 
one  kernel  of  this  variety  showed  any 
evidence  of  a  cross.  The  mother  plant 
was  so  fixed  in  all  its  characteristics 
that  the  pollen  from  other  varieties,  not 
so  well  fixed  by  long  cultivation,  with¬ 
out  the  chance  of  mixing  with  other 
kinds,  was  not  potent  enough  to  change 
the  kernels  of  the  Thoroughbred  Flint 
any  way  that  the  eye  could  detect. 

We  once  set  out  to  produce  a  stable 
variety  from  seed  which  was  the  result 
of  a  cross  (as  we  now  remember)  between 
Black  Mexican  (so-called)  and  a  Shoe- 
peg  variety  known  by  the  several  names 


of  Shoe-peg,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Country 
Gentleman  and  Zig-zag.  After  four  sea¬ 
sons  of  trial,  we  gave  it  up,  finding  that 
we  were  no  nearer  to  a  uniform  ear  the 
fourth  season  than  we  were  the  second. . 

Better  success  was  met  with  by  selec¬ 
tion.  It  is  about  25  years  ago  that  the 
Chester  County  Mammoth  was  first  raised 
on  the  Rural  Farm.  At  first,  the  objec¬ 
tions  were  that  generally  all  the  ears 
would  not  fully  mature  ;  it  suckered  too 
freely ;  the  ears  (rarely  more  than  one 
to  a  stalk)  were  borne  too  high.  Selec¬ 
tions  were  made  year  after  year,  from 
plants  bearing  two  ears — choosing  al¬ 
ways  the  larger ;  from  those  maturing 
earliest,  from  those  borne  lowest  upon 
plants  that  did  not  sucker.  Along  these 
lines,  the  variety  improved  notably  in 
yield  and  time  of  maturity,  until,  as 
our  older  readers  are  aware,  we  raised 
during  one  season,  1880,  an  average  of 
over  130  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
There  were  seven  acres. 

A  year  or  so  later,  one  of  the  leading 
Philadelphia  seed  houses  published  an 
account  of  the  yield  of  a  strain  of  Ches¬ 
ter  County  Mammoth  upon  a  farm  in 
Delaware.  We  have  forgotten  just  the 
figures,  but  it  was  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  Rural  Farm.  We  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  it.  The  result  was  that 
not  half  of  the  crop  matured,  and  there 
were  all  the  objections  to  this  strain 
that  there  had  been  to  ours  during  the 
early  years  of  its  cultivation. 

We  were  similarly  successful  in  im¬ 
proving  Blount’s  Prolific,  which  gave  us 
the  same  season  that  the  Mammoth 
yielded  over  130  bushels  per  acre,  128 
bushels  on  one  acre.  This  variety  bears 
from  two  to  10  ears  per  plant,  if  the 
plants  are  not  too  close  together,  though 
in  the  highest  number,  the  ears  are 
smaller  and  the  lower  ones  often  im¬ 
perfect.  Our  success  lay  in  increasing 
the  average  number  of  ears  per  plant  as 
well  as  the  size  of  the  ears . 

The  Gill  Gooseberry. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  October  2,  of  last  year,  we  had 
this  to  say  of  a  new  gooseberry  sent  to 
us  by  Charles  C.  Hess,  of  Philipsburg, 
Pa.,  and  planted  during  the  Spring  of 
1895  :  “  Berries  fully  as  large  as  those  of 
Columbus,  of  much  the  same  shape,  often 
with  a  crimson  cheek.  Bush  as  product¬ 
ive  as  desirable.  No  mildew.  July  5, 
softening;  July  14,  nearly  ripe.  Color, 
light  green.”  We  may  now  give  some¬ 
thing  of  the  history  of  this  promising 
gooseberry.  About  20  years  ago,  Mr. 
John  D.  Gill,  of  Philipsburg,  Pa.,  writes 
us  that  an  Englishman  gave  him  three 
plants,  and  he  has  grown  the  variety 
ever  since.  He  has  given  and  sold  plants 
to  some  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Hess,  who 
sent  plants  to  the  Rural  Grounds,  among 
them.  Mr.  Gill  has  now  1,000  plants. 
No  longer  able  to  work,  he  is  relying 
upon  the  culture  of  gooseberries  and 
sale  of  the  fruit  for  a  living.  Fig.  138 
shows  the  remarkable  prolificacy  of  the 
plants.  Mr.  Gill  says  that,  in  disen¬ 
tangling  and  tying  up  the  bushes  with 
fine  wire,  many  berries  were  knocked  off. 
He  says  that  he  has  never  seen  a  speck 
of  mildew  on  bushes  or  berries  ;  that  it 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  never  fails  to 
produce  a  crop.  There  are  frequent  late 
frosts  in  his  locality — the  Alleghanies — 
that  kill  grapes  and  other  fruits,  but  the 
gooseberries  have  never  been  injured. 
Having  grown  this  variety  for  20  years, 
Mr.  Gill  says:  “If  there  is  any  other 
variety  as  good,  I  do  not  know  it.”  The 
leaves  of  tbe  bushes  were  clipped  off  so 
that  the  immense  crop  of  berries  would 
show  in  the  engraving. 

It  strikes  us  that  this  variety,  which 
we  shall  call  the  Gill,  is  as  well  worthy 
of  trial  as  any  with  which  we  have  had 
experience.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  two  branches  of  berries  are 
suspended  on  either  side  of  Mr.  Gill. 
These  branches  are  Houghton  goose¬ 
berries. 


The  Farmer 

Needs  more  than  ordinary  strength  .and  vitality 
to  endure  the  labors  and  exposure  incident  to  his 
calling,  and  the  farmer’s  wife,  particularly,  with 
her  incessant  toil,  and  numberless  cares,  requires 
a  vigor  which,  unassisted,  Nature  often  fails  to 
furnish.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  relies  on  its  bene¬ 
ficiaries  to  proclaim  its  merits.  Many  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  the  farmhouses  of  the  country, 
and  their  testimony  proves  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
the  best  family  medicine  for  the  farmer. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $  1 ;  six  for  $5. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  biliousness,  indigestion. 


Trees,  Plants.  prices?0 

For  first-class  stock,  all  Standard  Varieties:  Apples,  8c.;  Hears,  8c.;  Cher¬ 
ries,  7c.;  Japan  and  other  Blums,  9c.;  Currants,  2  year,  $15  per  1,000;  Marlboro, 
Cuthbert  Raspberries,  $5  per  1,000;  Strawberries,  all  good  varieties.  $2.50  per  1,000. 

packing.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


A  TOO  MANY  STRAWBERRIES  A 

unless  we  sell  about  four  million  more  plants,  and  you  will  not  have  any  next  year,  unless  you  set  some 
NOW.  Don’t  put  It  off;  order  at  once.  Everything  worth  having  in  hardy  fruits.  Free  catalogue. 

The  Butler  &  Jewell  Co.,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


for  BUSINESS  TREES  for  BUSINESS  FARMERS 


NURSERYMAN  TO 
THE  ItUSINESS  FARMER. 


HONEST  TREES  at  HONEST  PRICES,  write  to 

ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late.  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
,  Oldmixon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby,  Hill’s 

Chili,  Klberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway,  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


SURPLUS  PLANTS  AT  SACRIFICE. 

We  offer  200,000  Kansas,  Hilborn.  Palmer.  Cuthbert  Raspberries.  Snyder,  Taylor, 
Stone’s  Hardy  Blackberries.  5,000  Japan  Wineberries,  at  prices  so  low,  we  would 
not  care  to  quote  publicly  here.  Also  full  line  of  other  varieties— Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes.  Asparagus,  etc.,  at  lowest  possible 
prices.  Send  list  of  your  wants  for  special  prices,  or  inclose  $1.  $;>,  $10.  or  whatever 
you  wish  to  invest  and  leave  the  selection  of  varieties  to  us.  As  to  our  reliability, 
we  refer  to  tbe  editor  of  The  Rubai,,  to  Bank.  Postmaster,  Express  Agent  or  any 
business  man  in  Pulaski.  Write  to-day.  Catalogue  free.  Address 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  20,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Plants 
land  Trees. 

’  PEACH  TREES  (76  varieties);  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  (60  varieties);  PLUM 
[  TREES  (Japan  and  European);  APPLE 
;  TREES  (100,000);  Pearf  Quince,  Apricot 
and  Cherry  Trees.  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS  grown  from  root  cuttings. 
|  Raspberry  Plants — a  full  list  of  Black, 
J  Red,  and  Yellow  kinds;  also  a  full  line 
|  of  Nursery  Stock  of  every  kind.  Illus- 
[  tratedand  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

I  Village  Nurseries,  -  hightstown,  N.  J. 
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Per  1,000 

20.000  Anna  Kennedy . $2  50 

500.000  Brandywine .  2  25 

100.000  Brunette .  2  50 

20  000  Bismarck .  4  00 

100,000  Bubach .  2  50 

10,000  Blonde .  4  00 

100,000  Barton’s  Eclipse .  2  00 

50,000  Beder  Wood .  2  00 

50.000  Clyde .  8  50 

50,000  Crescent .  2  00 

10,000  Drouth  King .  4  00 

20.000  Dayton .  2  00 

10,000  Evans .  3  00 

100,000  Glen  Mary .  0  00 

10,000  Giant .  3  50 

20,000  Gardener .  3  00 

20.000  Hall  s  Favorite .  10  00 

60.000  Hoffmann .  2  00 

20.000  Jersey  Market .  8  00 

10,000  King  Worthy .  8  00 

10,000  Lehigh .  2  00 

10,000  Manwell  . 8  00 

100  000  Marshall .  3(H) 

20,000  Murray .  2  25 

5,000  Margaret .  15  00 

100,000  Michel’s  Early .  2  00 

20,000  Meek's  Early .  2  00 

20.000  Ocean  City .  2  50 

10.000  Patrick .  4  00 

20,000  Princess .  2  50 

50.000  Paris  King .  2  25 

2,000  Ruby .  30  00 

50,000  Ridgeway .  5  00 

100, 000  Saunders .  2  25 

150,000  Splendid .  2  00 

3,000  Star .  18  00 

25,000  Satisfaction .  3  00 

20,000  Sparta .  2  50 

10,000  Sharpless .  2  50 

20,000  Staples .  2  00 

10,000  Seek-No-Fart  her .  3  00 

50,000  Tubbs .  2  00 

50,000  Tennessee  Prolific .  2  00 

100,000  Warfield .  2  (HI 

10,000  Wilson .  2  50 

30,000  Woolverton .  2  50 


HIT  No  less  than  500  ot  a  kind  at 
these  figures 


This  is  all  FIRST-CLASS  STOCK,  as 
fine  as  can  be  grown  and  strictly  true  to 
name.  Send  in  your  orders  at  once.  Per¬ 
sons  ordering  5,000  or  more  plants  may 
deduct  five  per  cent.  Persons  ordering 
10,000  or  more  plants  may  deduct  10  per 
cent.  No  other  discounts  from  this  list. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 


W,  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


DC  AOIJ  TDCCC  4  tot;  ft.,  at 2c.;  3  to 4  ft.,  at 
r  uAufl  I  ntbw  U4c.;  all  1.  yr„  from  bud, 
healthy  and  thrifty,  no  scale.  Official  certificate 
accompanies  each  shipment.  Sample  by  express  if 
wanted.  Can  ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant 
till  May  10.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del 


IHM ATU AM  ADDIE  lhe  8reat  money-maker. 
JUHAiriAll  HllLC  Fine  stock.  Also  full  line 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for 
free  catalog.  Over  150  acres  In  nursery.  Established 
in  1809.  Address  THE  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY 
CO„  Box  1006,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


KEVITT’S  IDEA 


to  wrap  each  box  of  ber¬ 
ries  in  wax  paper.  Hale 
says  it  is  a  mighty  good  thing.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  sheets.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


rOR  THE  BERRY  GRO  WER 

Woeupply  the  beat  plant*  of  the  beat  varietlea. 
It’s  our  specialty,  we  do  only  that.  Strawberrl**,  Raip- 
berrlen,  Illaekberrirt,  Currant*,  (Jooieberriet,  etc.  Writ*  for 
prices  and  circulars, 

R.  J.  Sfahelln,  Box  4  Bridgman,  Mich. 


NORTHERN  PLANTERS 

should  get  our  catalogue  of  tested 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
'berries,  Currant*,  Asparagus.  Frnlt 
and  Ornamental  Tree*,  Seed  Cora 
and  Potatoes  Write  today— free. 
Coe  AConverme,No.9,  FwtitUnoi,ffk 


Seed  Potatoes  Cheap. 

To  close  out  5,000  bushels,  I  quote  you:  Maule’s 
Early  Thoroughbred,  Early  Norther,  Early  Fortune, 
Early  Six  Weeks,  Early  Rose,  $2.50  a  barrel  first  size; 
second  size,  $1.50  a  barrel:  Bovee,  $2.75  first  size;  sec¬ 
ond  size,  $1.00.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Uncle  Sain  and 
Carman  No.  3.  $2.90  a  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order 
Five  per  cent  discount  on  10-barrei  lots. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman.  Decatur,  Mich. 


Extra  Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Grown  expressly  for  seed,  free  from  scab.  To  close 
out,  will  sell  Carman  No.  3,  Early  Ohio.  Early  Sun¬ 
rise,  Sir  William,  Money  Maker,  Great  Divide,  Peer¬ 
less  Jr.,  Rose  No.  9,  Honeoye  Rose  and  Clay  Rose,  at 
85  cents  per  bushel.  Everitt's  Early  Thoroughbred, 
American  Wonder,  80  cents  per  bushel.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Uncle  Sam,  Early  Norther.  Maule's  Early 
Thoroughbred,  $1  per  bushel.  Second  size:  Carman 
No.  1,  American  Wonder,  World’s  Fair  and  Early 
Thoroughbred,  55  cents  per  bushel,  put  up  in  three 
and  four-bushel  barrels.  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 
Corn,  90  cents  per  bushel.  Mammoth  Early  Sugar 
Corn,  $1  per  bushel.  Rags  free.  Cash  with  order 
Money-Order  Office,  Caledonia,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 
D.  C.  McPherson  Seed  Co.,  Garbutt,  Monroe  Co.,  N.Y. 


CARMAN  No.  3  tt/i.OO 

SEED  POTATOES.  aJ f^Tperbbl 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $0  per  bbl.  All 
bbls.  4  bu.  25  varieties  at  lowest  prices.  Wholesale 
catalogue  free.  GEO.  a.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties:  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  BRAWLEY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO.,  New  Madison.  Ohio. 


LATE  Grown  Unblighted  Seed  Potatoes. 

Extra  strong  and  vigorous:  free  from  scab. 
Planted  and  grown  after  J  uly  1. 1897.  Much  better  for 
seed  than  early  grown.  Sir  William,  $1  bu.;  $2.50  bbl.; 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  $1.25  bu.  Order  before  they  are  all 
gone.  E.  C.  GREEN,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Vegetable  Plants  Cheap. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants  ready  April  1.  Tomato, 
Mango  Pepper,  Cauliflower  and  Egg  Plants  ready 
May  1.  The  above  are  all  One,  large  transplanted 
plants,  well  hardened  and  true  to  name.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices.  Address 

J.  E.  HUTTON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


Choice  Seed,  $1.35  per  bushel. 
UQW  iChS  boxed  and  delivered  to  depot. 
For  25  cents,  will  send  by  mail  postpaid  enough 
seed  to  grow  four  bushels. 

H.  H.  McMUKTKIE,  Sparta,  Tenn. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COW  PEAS. 

Soja  Beaus,  Velvet  Beans,  Southern-grown  Millet 
and  Early  Mastodon  Seed  Corn. 

PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


Paragon  Chestnut  Crafts 

FOR  SALE.  Address 

D.  C.  W1NEBRENER,  Frederick,  Md. 


\\/ _  D  A  V  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
TV  “  I  t\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY.  LOUISIANA.  MO.,  Stark,  Mo..  Rockport,  III.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


nr  I  nil  TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  cheap, 
r LnUll  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


15,000  QUARTS  PER  ACRE  proved  Parker 

Earle  Strawberry  will  yield  it.  The  most  productive 
Strawberry  on  earth.  Plant  no  other.  Write  for  my 
catalogue  J.  L.  ARNOUT,  Plalnsville,  Pa 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  an<*  bette.  work  with 
this  Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  can  do 
with  common  hoes.  If  you  can’t  get  tho 

Hand  Cultivator 

of  your  dealer,  send  70  cento  for  (ample, 
Farmera'  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 

ULRICH  UFO.  CO.,  20  River  St.,  Boek  Falla,  IU. 
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Handy  Floors  for  Chicken  Coops. 

H.  E.  V.  D.,  Virginia. — It  always  pays 
to  make  floors  to  coops  for  hens  with 
little  chicks.  If  the  tender  little  things 
have  to  sit  all  night  on  the  cold  earth, 
especially  when  it  is  wet,  it  is  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  unhealthful.  They  are 
likely  to  take  cold  and  have  bowel 
disease.  One  thing  that  I  have  learned 
about  making  floors  for  such  coops  is,  to 
not  only  make  them  separate  from  the 
coop,  but  a  little  smaller  than  the  inside 
of  the  bottom.  The  edges  of  the  coop 
will  then  rest  on  the  ground,  coming 
down  over  the  movable  bottom,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  water  from  running  down  the 
sides  and  on  to  the  floor,  as  would  be  the 
case,  in  some  degree,  if  the  floor  were 
larger  than  the  bottom  of  the  coop.  On 
the  ordinary  farm,  the  putting  into  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  idea  would  be  a  great  help  in 
the  rearing  of  little  chicks,  as  it  has 
been  at  our  place.  It  costs  almost  noth¬ 
ing. 

Killing  Quack  or  Witch  Grass. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y. — I  used  to  have  a  horror  of  Quack 
grass.  I  have  said  many  a  time  that  I 
wouldn't  take  a  farm  badly  filled  with 
it  as  a  gift.  But  I  have  had  not  only  a 
little,  but  a  good  deal  of  experience  with 
it  of  late  years,  and  1  don’t  now  have 
any  serious  objection  to  it,  as  1  have 
learned  just  how  to  handle  it.  If  F.  A. 
H.,  page  241,  will  plow  the  field  infested, 
late  in  Fall,  and  plow  all  of  the  ground, 
leaving  it  as  light  and  rough  as  possi¬ 
ble  through  the  Winter,  and  then  work 
it  often  enough  the  next  Spring,  not  to 
let  a  spire  of  the  grass  get  fully  devel¬ 
oped  leaves  until  the  middle  of  June,  it 
will  never  trouble  him  again  unless  from 
a  reseeding.  The  reason  why  farmers 
fail  when  trying  to  rid  fields  of  Quack, 
is^their  lack  of  thoroughness ;  it  grows 
rapidly,  and  after  plowing  down,  a  few 
days’  exposure  of  leaves  to  the  sun  and 
air  will  give  it  enough  new  vitality  to 
enable  it  to  make  a  fresh  start  when 
again  plowed  under.  If  to  be  killed  in 
a  cultivated  crop,  it  must  be  so  often 
worked  as  not  to  allow  it  to  breathe,  and 
it  will  soon  quit.  But  the  easiest  and 
most  effectual  way  to  eradicate  it  is  to 
plow  the  field  shallow  and  late  in  Fall, 
leaving  it  as  rough  as  possible,  so  that 
the  frost  of  Winter  may  kill  a  good 
many  of  the  root  stalks.  Then  in  Spring, 
as  soon  as  it  shows  the  least  sign  of 
growth,  start  the  Cutaway  or  some  other 
tool,  and  go  over  the  ground  so  often, 
every  week,  if  necessary,  as  to  keep 
down  every  vestige  of  growth,  so  that 
no  plant  gets  a  chance  to  seed,  and  my 
word  for  it,  the  last  spire  of  Quack  will 
be  dead  by  the  middle  of  June.  This  is 
no  guesswork. 

Tape- Worm  Items. 

W.  O.  E.,  Canada. — Three  varieties 
are  known  to  infest  mankind  ;  besides 
these,  there  are  a  number  of  others  that 
infest  the  lower  animals.  Certain  general 
characteristics  common  to  the  several 
members  of  the  family  may  be  mentioned. 
All  are  composed  of  a  head,  a  neck,  and 
a  number  of  flat,  oblong  segments  jointed 
together.  The  head  is  small,  measuring 
from  one-fortieth  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch, 
according  to  the  variety,  and  is  provided 
either  with  hooks  or  suckers  by  which  it 
attaches  itself  to  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine.  The  neck  is  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  the  head.  The  seg¬ 
ments  increase  in  size  from  above  down¬ 
wards,  those  at  the  lower  end  being 
shed  and  discharged  with  the  contents  of 
the  bowels,  while  fresh  ones  are  formed 
from  below  the  neck.  Each  segment  so 
discharged  is  provided  with  both  male 
and  female  sexual  organs,  and  contains 
thousands  of  ova.  Should  any  of  these 
ova  happen  to  be  swallowed  with  its 
food  by  the  animal  intended,  a  process  of 


transformation,  or  partial  incubation  is 
effected  ;  the  result  being  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  parasitic  disease  in  the  body  of 
its  host.  The  ovum  becomes  developed, 
makes  its  way  to  the  muscles,  and  gets 
lodged  there  between  the  fibers  in  a  cap¬ 
sule  formed  around  it.  A  portion  of  a 
muscle  so  infested  swallowed  by  the 
right  animal  produces  a  tape-worm  in 
its  intestines.  The  muscles  of  the  hog, 
when  so  diseased,  are  known  as  measly 
pork.  Beef  may  be  similarly  affected, 
and  eating  it  when  rare  may  bring  about 
the  same  result,  though  in  this  case, 
the  tape-worm  would  be  of  a  different 
variety. 

Tape-worms  are  not  as  harmful  as  is 
generally  believed.  Quite  commonly  the 
individual  that  harbors  this  uninvited 
guest  is  not  aware  of  it  until  he  happens 
to  notice  the  discharge  of  some  segments, 
either  alone  or  with  the  foeces,  and  then 
he  becomes  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  much  difficulty, 
care  being  taken  to  make  sure  that  the 
head  is  got  away  before  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  are  disc:  ntinued  ;  for  so  long  as 
the  head  part  remains,  the  segments 
will  be  reproduced.  A  caution  against 
eating  beef  or  pork  insufficiently  cooked 
will  hardly  be  necessary,  and  all  the 
more  if  the  danger  from  eating  pork  in¬ 
fested  with  the  Trichina  spiralis  be 
taken  into  account.  This  is  a  very  much 
more  serious  thing,  for  in  that  case,  the 
parasite  multiplies  itself  enormously  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  pierces  the  coat  of 
the  bowels,  and  works  its  way  through 
the  tissues  till  it  at  last  effects  a  lodg¬ 
ment  in  the  muscles,  and  fixes  itself 
there,  or  Nature  does  it  by  enveloping  it 
in  a  capsule,  that  is  to  say,  provided  the 
patient  does  not  succumb  under  the  in¬ 
fliction  before  that  event. 

Butter  from  Pasteurized  Cream. 

J.  M.  W.,  Meaks,  Mich. — In  a  recent 
R.  N.-Y. ,  I  noticed  questions  and  answers 
on  the  above  subject,  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  impressed  with  the  closing  remark, 
“  Batter  made  from  Pasteurized  cream 
would  be  a  good  handle  with  which  to 
catch  a  fancy  trade.”  I  believe  that  but¬ 
ter  made  from  cream  so  treated,  will  not 
only  “  catch  the  fancy  trade,”  hut  has 
better  keeping  qualities.  As  every  farm 
dairy  is  not  supplied  with  conveniences 
for  this  method,  let  me  tell  the  house¬ 
wives  so  situated  how  I  manage.  I  have 
for  several  years  practiced  the  Devon¬ 
shire  system,  that  of  giving  the  milk  a 
steam  bath.  When  heated  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  155  degrees  F.,  the  cans  are 
placed  in  tanks  of  ice  water,  and  are 
ready  to  skim  as  soon  as  the  milk  is 
thoroughly  cold.  If  the  milk  is  given  a 
second  heating  and  immersion,  it  will 
give  a  cream  which  is  very  much  relished 
on  the  table.  For  the  past  few  years, 
butter  has  brought  only  10  cents  per 
pound  during  the  Summer  months,  in 
our  local  market.  We  have,  therefore, 
packed,  using  one-gallon  jars,  and  im¬ 
mersed  them  in  a  gallon  of  very  strong 
brine.  When  sold  in  early  Winter,  I 
have  received  three  cents  per  pound 
more  for  my  butter  than  was  being  paid 
for  Winter  butter.  1  know  it  is  claimed 
that  the  sooner  butter  is  disposed  of  the 
better  ;  but  if  it  can  be  made  to  bring 
20  cents  per  pound  by  holding  three  or 
four  months,  and  will  bring  but  10  cents 
when  fresh, I  say  pack  every  time. 


If  there  is  a  history  of 
weak  lungs  in  your  family, 
take  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

It  nourishes  and  invigor¬ 
ates. 

It  enables  you  to  resist  the 
disease.  Even  if  your  lungs 
are  already  affected,  and  if 
besides  the  cough  you  have 
fever  and  emaciation,  there 
is  still  a  strong  probability  of 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

r  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  1 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN ( 

JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


i  St.  Lonis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY  ,  , 

Cleveland. 


SALEM 

CORNELL 


Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 


IF  \  OU  want  to  get  the  best  results  in 
painting  use  Pure  White  Lead  (see  list 
of  brands  which  are  genuine)  and  Pure 
Linseed  Oil,  and  give  your  painter  time 
enough  to  apply  it  properly.  It  will  pay. 

If  any  shade  or  color  is  desired  it  can  be 
easily  produced  by  using  the  National  Lead 
Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors 
and  Pure  White  Lead. 

Pamphlet  containing  sample  shades,  and 
giving  directions  for  mixing  and  applying, 
sent  free  upon  application. 


KENTUCKY  Louisville. 

National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York  '.  x 


Perfect  Farm  Fence. 

steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom  wire 
wires  No.l  1.  We  use  the  strong¬ 


est  stay  wire  in  any 
' h< 


Made  of  best  doubly 
_  annealed  galvanized 

res  No.  9.  All  other 
stron  g- 


woven  wire 

fence  on  the  market — hence  more 
strength  ami  durability.  Our, 

I  Ann  If  itn*(entirely  new  feature. 

LUUp  IVIIU (patented),  provides 
—  _  perfect  expansion  and  eontrae- 

“h  -  "  '  f  lon,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temper- 

The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel  |  atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni- 
, Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made  *  fortnly  distributed  throughout  each 

toot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 
same  as  placing  one  coil  of  a  spiral  spring  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  (SRKATLV  STRENGTHEN  ING  IT.  Our  Loop 
Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  °[,lt  LOOP  knot. 

It  is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE 

Cabled  Field  ami  Hog  Fencing  with  and  without  lower 
cable  barbed.  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  for  Lawns  and 
cemeteries,  Steel  Gates,  posts,  etc. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


Do  the  Hogs  Crawl  Under? 

..ROT  Wf,  havc  a 

Remedy  for  It, 

they  cannot  lift  or 
crowd  under  the 

1  LAMB 
|  FENCE 

witli  its  heavy  up¬ 
right  and  perfect  lock, 
and  you  will  not  have 
to  anchor  the  base 
wire  between  posts. 

Lamb  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Prepare  tor  War! 

New  Const  Defense.  Stretch  Page  Fence  a 
few  miles  to  seaward,  and  say,  “Come  on!”  The 
recoil  of  the  fence  will  return  the  enemy  by  the  route 
Do  Lome  took.  Suitable  posts  wanted. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


Stands  Until  The  Posts  Rot 


Fence  corners  that  will  not  pull  up.  No 
wires  attached  to  end  posts;  all  tied  to  equaliz¬ 
ing  spring,  (or  bar  without  spring);  wires  tight 
winter  and  summer.  All  wires  tightened  by 
simple  patent  stretcher  hooks,  placed  in  center 
posts,  drawing  both  ways.  No  extra  machinery 
required.  Farmers  can  build  or  repair  their 
own  fences  easily  and  cheaply.  Use  our 
Corners  on  all  patent  fences  and  save  money. 
Farm,  Town,  County  and  State  rights  for  sale 
Write  for  particulars.  Patented  Oct.  12, 1897. 

Guest  Patent  Fence  Company,  Moravia,  N.  y. 


A  three-ply  cable  on  each  edge.  Always  taut.  To 
erect  simply  strain  cables.  The  only  fence  suitable 
for  Lawn,  Garden,  Orchard,  Park,  Cemetery  and 
Field.  Address 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO., 

LE  ROY,  N.  Y„ 

or  A.  P.  THOMPSON, 

<19  Whitehall  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


WE  FENCE 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 

Machine  you  can  make  a  gen- 
.ulne  Rabbit-Proof  feuoe,  and 
one  that  la  also  Homo-high 
and  Bull-strong  for  1/?0  A  DHI1 
a  Hog  fence  for  1 ‘Jo.  10-  A  II UU 
and  a  Stock  or  Chicken  fence  forl8o  a  rod.  Plain,  Colled 
Spring  and  Barbed  wlro  to  farmers  at  who  Icaaleprlcoa.  Catalogue  Free. 
KITSKLMAN  BROTIIKKS,  BoxlOG  .  Rld&evll!©,  Indiana. 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

g  16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod, 

— ?  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
cci  patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
CJ  WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


0  C  to  $8.51)  for  ma- 
V  Jchines  toweave 
your  own  fence  at 
12  to  25  cents  per 
rod.  Strongest  en¬ 
dorsements.  Send 
for  illustrated 
pamphlet  giving  valuable  Information  on  fence  build¬ 
ing.  Unparalleled  chance  for  agents  to  sell  fence 
and  machines.  STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Canadaigua,  N.  Y.  • 


Runyon's  Gauge  and  Lock 
Wire  Fence.— New  plan  to 
weave  fence  cheap  and 
fast  on  farms  without  ma¬ 
chine.  Township  and 
County  rights  for  sale 
cheap.  Agents  make 
money  fast.  Lewis  M. 
Runyon,  Ailamuchy.N.J. 


“Climax”  Poultry  Netting. 

Strongest  and  best;  cheapest  in  the  end.  Prices 
low;  freight  paid.  Send  stamp  for  price-list  and 
samples.  JAMES  S.  CASK,  Colchester,  Conn. 


AGENTS  w&cM.  £i0J"EvM 

your  business.  Write. 
lioiul  Steel  Pont  Co.  Adrian,  -WfcJ*. 


EM 


c-rRETCHERS.RATCHETS  FTr 
„  3  FREE  CATALOGUE  CfC- 

'R  MFG.  CO.  Martinsville  .0 


a  cure. 

The  oil  in  the  Emulsion 
feeds ;  the  hypophosphites 
give  power  to  the  nerves; 
and  the  glycerine  soothes  and 
heals. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


BEAUTIFY 


FARM. 


.with  an  ornamental  farm  ’ 
(fence  that  costs  no  moreC 
than  plain  fence.  Its  narfte  jj 
(isCYCLONE.Our lawn  fenceC 
and  gates  are  the  finest  ever)) 
I  seen  and  very  strong.  Mind  you :  r 
,  thero  Is  nothing  “  Just  ns  good.’ 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 
HOLLY,  MICH. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  In  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard ;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
In  Btifl  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATE8. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  30,  1S98. 


PRIZES  FOR  HOUSE  PLANS. 

There  has  been  much  unavoidable  delay  in  announc¬ 
ing'  the  results  in  the  contest  for  the  house-plan  prizes. 
The  last  of  the  judges  is  now  looking  them  over,  and 
we  shall  make  a  report  just  as  soon  as  possible.  Fifty- 
eight  plans  in  all  were  submitted,  and  it  has  been  a 
great  task  to  compare  them  accurately. 

© 

Steamship  companies  report  that  the  expectation  of 
war  will  prevent  many  tourists  from  going  abroad  as 
usual.  It  is  estimated  that  American  tourists  spend 
$100,000,000  abroad  every  year,  and  their  letters  of 
credit  being  payable  in  gold,  the  money  thus  spent 
makes  a  serious  drain.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  large 
proportion  of  this  money  will  be  spent  at  home  this 
year,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  country. 

© 

Tiie  new  barn  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  is  a  novelty  in  the  fact  that  iron  was  used  for 
truss  work.  Thus  constructed,  the  barn  has  no  posts 
in  the  cow  stable,  and  none  on  the  main  floor  above, 
where  teams  are  driven  through.  This  barn  is  86  x  50 
feet,  and  the  use  of  iron  trusses  in  place  of  posts  makes 
a  great  savirg  in  room.  Galvanized-iron  shingles 
will  make  a  good  barn  roof,  but  shingles  of  ordinary 
iron  will  rust  on  the  under  side,  as  the  cattle  and  the 
hay  produce  too  much  moisture.  It  seems  that  farmers 
are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  steel 
siding  for  barns.  We  hope  to  give  shortly  a  picture 
of  a  steel  barn,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  chance 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter. 

© 

In  one  seed  store,  the  writer  was  informed  that  they 
no  longer  sell  tobacco  dust  or  stems.  These  are  largely 
used  as  insecticides  and  fertilizers,  and  most  seedsmen 
have  carried  them  in  stock.  But  our  informant  said 
that,  to  do  so  now,  they  would  have  to  take  out  a 
Government  license,  the  cost  of  which  is  so  high  that 
there  would  be  no  profit  in  the  business.  Another 
extensive  seed  firm  said  that  they  are  still  sell¬ 
ing  tobacco  dust,  and  purpose  to  continue  to  do 
so,  and  if  the  Government  wishes  to  take  it  up,  they 
would  make  a  fight  on  it.  That  is  right ;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  compel  seedsmen  to  take  out  a  license  to 
sell  seeds  yet,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  injuring  its 
seed  business.  Between  its  publishing  various  kinds 
of  books  and  pamphlets,  running  an  advertising 
sheet  and  seed  shop,  giving  away  hog  cholera  reme¬ 
dies  and  the  like,  the  Government  is  getting  to  be 
quite  a  business  concern. 

© 

There  are  16,000,000  Spaniards  and  70,000,000  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Spain  is  bankrupt  and  sterile.  America  is  the 
richest  nation  on  earth,  and  the  most  energetic.  The 
Spaniard  obtains  his  energy  and  vital  force  from  eat¬ 
ing  bread,  oil,  onions,  chestnuts  and  cheese.  The 
American  eats  more  meat  than  any  other  human.  Yet 
Spain  actually  contemplates  fighting  America.  Why  ? 
Because  a  war  between  the  two  countries  must  be 
fought  chiefly  on  the  water,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  is 
nearly  as  large  as  our  own.  If  our  fleet  were  as  large 
as  that  of  France  or  England,  there  would  be  very 
little  thought  of  war.  There  is  much  truth  in  the 
notion  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  a  fight  is  to  be  m 
good  condition  for  one.  The  Senate  has  rushed  the 
country  into  a  war  over  questions  which  many  of  us 
believe  that  President  McKinley  could  have  settled 
honorably  without  bloodshed.  Now  that  Spain  has 
practically  kicked  our  representative  out  of  Spanish 
territory,  we  are  informed  that  this  country  is  not 
ready  for  war — that  an  army  must  first  be  gathered 
and  equipped.  Some  of  those  who  shouted  loudest 
for  war  may  now  be  first  to  turn  and  find  fault  with 


the  Administration.  This  should  not  be.  We  may 
have  differed  as  to  the  best  way  of  freeing  Cuba,  but 
now  every  true  American  should  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  efforts  to  end  the  war  promptly  and 
decisively. 

© 

Perhaps  the  most  costly  and  delicate  of  all  fungi  is 
the  truffle.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
it,  in  some  eases  with  success,  but  its  germination 
has  always  been  a  mystery.  Now  it  is  announced  by 
a  contributor  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
that  the  truffle  is  a  true  mushroom,  which  may  be 
propagated  by  spores  without  trouble.  The  ordinary 
way  in  which  truffles  have  been  cultivated  is  by  bury¬ 
ing  over-ripe  and  decaying  specimens  in  sandy  loam, 
under  beech,  hazel,  oak,  or  Cedar  of  Lebanon  trees. 
Sometimes  oak  sawdust  is  mixed  with  the  soil.  The 
truffle  has  been  cultivated  in  this  way,  with  varying 
success,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain,  always 
realizing  a  high  price. 

O 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  a  law  which  provides  for 
the  inspection  of  all  nursery  stock  sold  in  the  State 
and  such  orchards  as  are  supposed  to  contain  danger¬ 
ous  insects  or  diseases.  All  nurseries  and  tree  dealers 
selling  nursery  stock  in  Michigan  must  take  out  a 
license,  and  give  a  bond  of  $1 ,000  that  they  will  sell 
no  stock  that  has  not  been  inspected.  If  required  to 
do  so,  they  must  furnish  a  list  of  their  customers  for 
the  use  of  the  inspector.  No  bond  is  required  where 
a  nurseryman  in  another  State  simply  fills  orders  by 
mail.  It.  seems  that  92  nurserymen  and  33  dealers 
have  taken  out  licenses,  and  given  bonds  under  this 
law.  But  little  San  Jos6  scale  has  been  found  in  the 
State.  Some  dealers  are  said  to  object  to  the  law, 
but  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  giving  satisfaction. 
Michigan  leads  the  States  in  efforts  to  control  insects 
and  plant  diseases  by  legislation,  and  it  must  be  said 
that  such  legislation  has  been  helpful. 

© 

Inundations  of  sea  water  along  the  coast  of  Essex, 
England,  caused  serious  loss  and  anxiety  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  that  district  last  AVinter.  The  statement  was 
made  thait  this  sea-soaked  land  would  be  unfit  for  cul¬ 
tivation  for  five  or  six  years  to  come.  After  examin¬ 
ing  samples  of  the  sea-soaked  soil,  Prof.  Voelcker  says 
that  the  amount  of  salt  contained  was  equivalent  to 
an  affusion  of  3  M  to  3%  tons  per  acre.  This  would  be 
enough  to  injure  crops  of  wheat  or  barley,  but  would 
not  hurt  grass.  Such  crops  as  mustard,  rape,  cabbage, 
mangels,  and  perhaps,  oats,  might  be  sown,  even  with 
this  amount  of  salt  in  the  soil,  but  Prof.  Voelcker 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  tramping  the  land  with 
horses  and  plows  while  wet  would  be  decidedly  dis¬ 
advantageous.  The  washing  out  of  the  salt  by  rain, 
and  the  growing  of  crops  to  absorb  it,  were  suggested 
as  the  best  means  of  eliminating  the  salt  from  the 
land.  The  first  method  is  the  more  satisfactory  one, 
and  to  render  this  effective,  rapid  drainage  should  be 
provided  for.  The  “alkali”  lands  in  the  West  are 
treated  in  much  the  same  way.  Where  they  can  be 
irrigated,  the  first  step  is  to  flood  them  and  wash  out 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  alkali.  Subsoiling  and 
loosening  the  upper  soil  will  help  this  washing. 

© 

The  legislature  of  Illinois  passed  a  so-called  anti¬ 
color  law  which  prohibited  manufacturers  from  color¬ 
ing  oleomargarine  in  imitation  of  butter.  Two  out  of 
three  circuit  court  judges  in  Illinois  have  declared 
this  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  a  brief  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  and  against  this  decision  will  be  in¬ 
teresting.  Here  seems  to  be  the  principal  ground  for 
the  majority  opinion :  After  declaring  that  butter 
and  “oleo”  are  made  of  much  the  same  materials, 
therefore  practically  the  same  thing,  the  judges  say  : 

The  legislature,  by  this  act,  says  that  the  manufacturer  of  this 
article,  called  by  different  names,  may  use  anuatto  or  other  harm¬ 
less  coloring  matter,  to  make  his  goods  more  salable,  and  in  the 
same  act  says  that  another  manufacturer  producing  the  same 
article,  but  called  by  another  name,  shall  not  use  annatto  or 
other  coloring  matter  in  his  goods.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  an 
unfair  and  unjust  discrimination  in  the  act  itself,  which  is  not 
justified  in  law  or  good  morals,  and  is  a  violation  of  the  individual 
rights  of  the  citizen,  which  invalidates  the  act. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  judge  who  dissented  says  : 

If  a  substitute  for  coffee  should  be  discovered,  and  an  article 
should  be  manufactured  that  would  contain  all  the  properties  and 
ingredients  of  coffee,  from  which  a  wholesome,  stimulating  and 
nutritious  drink  could  be  made,  having  the  flavor  and  taste  of 
coffee,  a  law  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  such  a  substitute, 
might  with  some  reason  be  said  to  be  unconstitutional ;  but  a  law 
which  prohibited  the  manufacture  of  such  a  substitute  in  the 
shape  of  Jthe  natural  coffee  berry  to  resemble  natural  coffee,  in 
a  form  and  manner  likely  to  deceive  the  public  buying  coffee, 
would  be  clearly  constitutional,  because  it  is  apparent  that  the 
prohibition  would  be  directed,  not  against  the  wholesome  manu¬ 
factured  article,  but  against  its  manufacture  in  imitation  or 
semblance  of  a  well-known  natural  product. 

Fair-minded  people  generally  will,  we  think,  agree 
that  the  minority  judge  has  the  better  of  this  argument 
from  a  common-sense  standpoint.  He  has,  also,  the 
best  of  it  in  law,  for  the  same  point  has  been  upheld 
by  higher  courts  in  other  States,  and  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  In  all  these  cases,  the  point  is 


made  clear  that  the  oleo  manufacturers  seek  to  color 
a  cheap  fat  and  then  sell  it  in  disguise  for  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  one. 

© 

The  New  Zealand  government  intends  to  make  trial 
shipments  of  apples  to  London  this  season  and,  in 
order  to  insure  the  growers  against  loss,  will  guarantee 
one  penny  per  pound  clear  for  all  fruit  accepted  for 
export.  If  the  sale  in  London  clears  the  price  ad¬ 
vanced  and  expenses,  leaving  a  surplus,  this  surplus 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  fruit-growers’  unions  in 
New  Zealand,  to  be  distributed  by  them  to  the  orchard- 
ists  sending  the  fruit.  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape 
Colony  and  Canada  are  all  making  strong  efforts  for  a 
share  of  the  British  fruit  trade,  which  will  make  them 
competitors  with  our  growers. 

0 

The  excitement  over  the  existing  war  with  Spain 
has  drawn  attention  from  Alaska  and  the  Klondike 
mining  regions.  It  is  quite  likely  that  many  young 
men  who  had  planned  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the 
gold  mines  have  been  kept  at  home  by  the  war  talk. 
Alaskan  development  is  still  going  rapidly  on.  and  we 
are  learning  more  and  more  about  that  strange  north¬ 
ern  land.  Mr.  Van  Deman’s  article  this  week  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  outlook  for  farming.  This  outlook  is 
certainly  not  promising.  It  would  be  folly  for  any 
ordinary  man  to  expect  to  make  a  fair  living  on  a  farm 
in  Alaska.  There  is  said  to  be  one  primitive  silo  in 
Alaska,  and  only  one  plow  team  ;  but  years  ago,  the 
Russians  failed  to  establish  agriculture  on  a  firm 
basis.  On  some  of  the  small  islands,  the  raising  of 
foxes  has  become  a  promising  industry — the  islands 
being  rented  from  the  Treasury  Department.  On  the 
whole,  Alaska  appears  to  be  a  country  for  the  miner, 
fisherman  and  lumberman,  with  little  or  no  chance 
for  the  farmer,  and  less  chance  for  the  man  who 
fails  at  mining  or  fishing. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

The  rooster  crew  a  cruel  crow  right  at  his  hated  rival, 

So  bloodthirsty  that  it  would  leave  small  hope  for  his  survival; 
And  yec,  he  paused  before  the  fight,  to  put  this  warlike  question, 
Like  one  who  seeks  a  remedy  for  mental  indigestion. 

“  Before  we  baste  each  other  o’er  with  sanguinary  gravy, 

Pray  tell  me  why  that  crow  was  like  a  vessel  in  our  navy  ? 

I  can’t  expect  an  answer  on  the  first  spur  of  the  minute, 

I’ll  use  my  spurs  upon  you  in  the  coming  fight— and  win  it. 

We  have  unarmored  cruisers  in  our  navy,  as  you  know,  sir, 

While  that  defiant  note  was  but  a  big  unarmored  crow,  sir  !  ” 

The  other  rooster  saw  the  point  down  went  each  ruffled  feather 
“  I  find  my  honor  satisfied  !  ”  They  walked  away  together. 

How  oft  some  aptly  spoken  word  will  make  red  anger  scatter, 

For  wit  is  sharper  far  than  spur,  and  mind  will  master  matter. 

Sure  may  be  killed  by  extra  slow. 

An  honest  blackleg — the  Minorca  hen. 

Closely  connected— victuals  and  vitals. 

The  devil  never  tries  to  wear  out  soul  leather. 

Some  men  must  be  hired  to  discharge  their  duty. 

The  war  prospect  has  boomed  the  price  of  mules. 

The  East  Indian  would  as  soon  eat  millet  as  wheat. 

What  do  you  hope  to  hatch  out  of  your  “  nest  egg  ”  V 

Do  straitened  circumstances  ever  lead  to  crookedness  ? 

A  combination  of  money  and  pocket  produces  combustion. 

You  may  be  a  Prohibitionist,  yet  the  head  of  a  whine  company. 

How  many  farmers  will  admit  that  their  boys  are  smarter  than 
they  are  ? 

Bull  work  in  the  tread  power  may  be  the  bulwark  against 
weak  calves. 

Jones  says  that  the  dyspeptics  and  the  insane  both  have  ailey 
mental  troubles. 

Why  should  the  bald-headed  man  breed  Angora  goats  ?  He 
needs  mo’  hair. 

It  required  two  Iowa  courts  to  decide  that  dogs  are  property  in 
the  eye  of  the  law. 

Which  causes  the  greater  amount  of  trouble  and  suffering — 
laziness  or  overwork  ? 

The  boy  claims  that  the  seat  of  wear  and  the  seat  of  war  are 
often  common  territory. 

The  moldy  butter  tub— page  319.  A  good  remedy  for  both  mold 
and  scold  is  to  “  dry  up.” 

Who,  in  the  end,  will  pay  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  a  war 
with  Spain  ?  The  farmer  ! 

The  talking  hypocrite  has  a  bad  case  of  “  hollow  tale.”  “  Cut 
it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee.” 

Can  any  one  give  an  instance  of  an  iron  building  that  has  ever 
been  damaged  by  lightning  ? 

You  won’t  hurt  your  dignity,  good  sir,  by  hitchin’  a  bit  of  your 
strength  to  some  work  in  the  kitchen. 

The  Spanish  are  bull  fighters— so  are  some  dairymen— they  fight 
against  the  introduction  of  good  bulls. 

Men  in  old  times  could  pull  themselves  up  with  the  labor  of 
their  hands  alone.  Now  they  must  do  it  with  their  heads. 

The  man  who  blocks  out  too  much  work  in  April,  is  likely  to 
have  a  “June  drop  ”  of  his  courage  when  the  weeds  fairly  start. 

The  Ohio  Station  says  that  practically  all  the  mixed  fertilizers 
sold  in  Ohio  are  made  of  tankage,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash.  Who  could  expect  good  results  with  such  a  mixture  on 
potatoes  ? 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  demand  for  information  about 
Spring  wheat  this  year.  Farmers  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
think  that  they  can  sow  it  and  obtain  a  good  crop.  They  are 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  have  for  years  earned  their 
living  with  a  rifle.  Game  is  becoming  so  scarce  that  they  must 
now  earn  it  with  a  hoe.  The  hoe  is  a  great  civilizer,  but  it  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  weeder  and  cultivator. 
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WIIAT  X  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Dividing  Shipments.  —  I  frequently  discover  in¬ 
stances  where  a  shipper  has  divided  a  lot  of  produce 
among  several  different  commission  merchants  instead 
of  sending  it  all  to  one.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  learn 
which  will  do  the  best.  There  may  be  cases  where 
this  is  a  good  idea  ;  but  often,  this  division  of  goods 
results  in  lower  prices.  It  places  that  particular  ship¬ 
ment  with  several  men,  each  of  whom  is  striving  to 
sell,  and  each  of  whom  is  a  competitor  of  all  the 
others.  Competition  usually  results  in  lowering  prices, 
and  it’s  a  bad  idea  for  a  man  to  become  his  own  com¬ 
petitor  in  this  way. 

X  X  X 

Hothouse  Strawberries  Cheap. — In  one  commission 
store,  I  saw  a  few  quart  baskets  of  strawberries  that 
looked  quite  different  from  the  average  run  on  the 
market.  I  asked  whether  they  came  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  “  Much  nearer  than  that  !  Those  came  from 
New  Jersey  !  ”  “  What,  already  ?  ”  “Yes,  those  are 

grown  in  a  hothouse.”  “  And  you  are  selling  them  in 
quart  baskets  !  ”  “Yes,  they  began  to  get  soft,  so  we 
put  them  in  these.”  “  And  what  do  you  get  for  them?” 
“  We  are  offering  them  for  20  cents.”  This  was  just 
about  the  price  of  choice  southern  berries  that  day. 
It  isn't  often  that  hothouse  berries  are  put  on  a  level 
with  others  in  this  way,  and  this  is  quite  a  drop  from 
the  $6  to  $9  a  quart  often  received. 

t  X  t 

Cucumbers  for  Pickles. — A  friend  in  southern  New 
Jersey  writes  to  know  where  he  can  find  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  small  pickling  cucumbers.  There  are  dozens 
of  men  in  this  city  who  handle  them,  most  of  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants  who  handle  vegetables  having  such 
a  trade.  Some  have  better  facilities  than  others,  and 
can  get  better  prices.  Sometimes  prices  are  high,  then 
again  are  very  low.  Some  of  the  handlers  who  get 
best  prices  say  that,  in  southern  New  Jersey,  the  crop 
should  be  planted  late,  so  as  to  come  into  market  after 
the  glut  is  over,  especially  after  the  Long  Island  crop 
is  finished,  and  then  good  prices  can  be  secured.  This 
is,  also,  true  of  many  other  products.  If  things  can 
be  so  arranged  that  a  crop  can  be  secured  at  a  season 
when  most  people  are  out  of  market,  enterprise  is 
likely  to  be  rewarded.  It  pays  to  shun  the  glut  ! 

X  X  X 

Wool  Market  Dull. — A  wool  broker  told  me  that 
almost  nothing  is  being  done  in  the  wool  market. 
There  are  two  or  three  causes  for  this.  The  past 
Winter  was  extremely  mild,  and  this  curtailed  the 
sales  of  woolen  goods  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Then 
the  war  scare  has  affected  almost  every  branch  of 
business,  and  sales  in  all  lines  are  slow.  Wholesale 
jobbers  in  woolen  and  other  goods  say  that  many 
buyers  for  large  houses  in  the  interior  cities  who  came 


here  to  buy  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  goods,  have 
received  instructions  to  curtail  their  purchases  one- 
half  or  more,  and  in  some  cases  to  buy  nothing  at  all. 
Another  factor  in  causing  low  prices  is  the  holding  off 
on  the  part  of  buyers,  that  is  always  seen  before  the 
time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Spring  clip.  There  are  some 
reports  that  this  is  extremely  heavy  this  Spring,  hence 
it  is  a  time  of  uncertainty.  Some  of  these  factors  may 
settle  after  a  little,  and  the  market  improve,  but  until 
then,  a  dull  market  and  low  prices  are  probable. 

X  X  X 

Too  Many  Hothouse  Tomatoes. — “Tomatoes  to 
the  right,  tomatoes  to  the  left,  tomatoes  everywhere,” 
said  one  commission  man.  “  Doesn’t  it  beat  all !  One 
year  ago,  I  couldn’t  get  anywhere  near  enough  hot¬ 
house  tomatoes  to  supply  the  demand,  and  now  I  am 
swamped  with  them,  and  unless  they  are  choice,  I 
can’t  sell  them  at  any  price  ;  even  the  best  must  be 
sold  at  low  prices.  The  same  is  true  of  hothouse 
cucumbers  and  mushrooms.”  Such  conditions  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  different  lines  of  goods,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  guarded  against.  A 
shortage  and  consequent  high  prices  one  year  are 
likely  to  induce  most  growers  to  increase  their  plant¬ 
ings  the  next  year,  and  the  large  increase  brings  an 
oversupply  and  disappointment  at  the  returns.  An 
oversupply  of  the  market  might  often  be  avoided  if 
growers  would  keep  better  posted  on  the  markets, 
and  not  ship  so  much  at  random  ;  sometimes  one  mar¬ 
ket  is  glutted  while  another  just  as  accessible  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  scarcity.  These  conditions  should  be 
equalized.  f.  h.  v. 


DEPARTMEN1  OF  AGRICULTURE’S  WORK. 

FOOD  INSPECTION  AT  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

Dr.  Stiles,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has 
been  sent  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  supervising 
our  meat  exports  to  that  country.  Representations 
have  come  to  us  from  Germany  that  samples  of  meat 
under  our  certificate  have  shown  trichinae  upon  ex¬ 
amination  by  German  authorities.  Information  has 
also  come  to  us  that  our  meat  going  to  Germany  by 
way  of  other  countries,  is  unpacked  and  mixed  with 
the  meats  of  those  countries,  the  United  States  being 
blamed  for  impurities  found  in  meat  not  originating 
here.  The  State  Department  has  given  Dr.  Stiles,  at 
our  request,  the  position  of  Agricultural  Scientist, 
the  law  providing  for  military,  naval  and  scientific 
attach6s.  The  connection  with  our  embassy  at  Berlin 
will  give  him  access  to  German  officials  on  the  best 
terms,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  getting  at  the  exact 
facts. 

We  are  beginning  the  export  of  dairy  products  and 
meats  into  France  and  Germany  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  make 
purchases  and  send  the  goods  over,  having  them  looked 
after  by  agents  of  the  Department,  so  as  to  ascertain 
definitely  what  disabilities  meet  American  products 
of  this  kind  going  abroad,  and  enable  us  to  give  the 
people  of  the  United  States  exact  information  along 
these  lines.  The  men  required  are  simply  men  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture.  The 


agricultural  colleges  do  the  best  work  along  this  line  ; 
in  fact,  no  other  colleges  do  educate  for  the  whole 
field  of  scientific  agriculture.  Of  course,  competent 
men,  when  we  require  agents,  would  be  acceptable, 
no  matter  where  they  were  graduated.  We  may  send 
agents-to  other  countries  if  occasion  requires,  and  they 
may  go  for  shorter  or  longer  periods. 

The  young  farmer  who  desires  a  life  work  along 
this  line  will  find,  in  each  State,  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  that  should  prepai’e  him  for  this  kind  of  work. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  eventually  rise 
to  be  minister  or  ambassador  and  represent  his  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  foreign  country.  The  way  is  now  open 
for  the  boys  of  the  farm  along  this  line,  but  qualifica¬ 
tions  will  be  prerequisite,  and  we  are  altogether 
likely,  in  sending  agents  of  this  kind,  and  in  asking 
the  State  Department  to  give  them  credentials  as 
attaches,  to  send  men  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  because  we  know  these  men  and  their  quali¬ 
fications,  and  they  know  what  we  want.  At  the  same 
time,  competent  men  from  outside  the  Department 
might,  on  occasion,  be  called  upon  to  do  this  work. 

U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  James  wilson. 

Complaints  of  a  so-called  new  “  fraud”  are  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  dairy  papers.  At  a  creamery  in  New  York, 
it  is  said  that  cream  is  separated  in  the  usual  way. 
Then  the  skim-milk  is  evaporated  so  as  to  leave  but  a 
small  per  cent  of  water  with  the  other  solids.  This 
thick  residue  is  mixed  with  the  cream  and  sold — thus 
nearly  doubling  the  bulk  of  the  cream.  It  would  be 
easy  to  do  such  work,  for  it  is  quite  easy  to  condense 
skim-milk.  The  fact  is  that  quite  a  little  ordinary 
condensed  milk  is  used  to  thicken  cream,  and  is  a 
great  saving.  It  would  be  difficult  to  detect  such  a 
mixture  without  a  chemical  analysis,  for  condensed 
milk  and  cream  will  mix  readily.  A  rogue  might  work 
off  skim-milk  in  this  way,  but  a  demand  for  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  a  high  per  cent  of  fat  would  expose  him. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

In  a  recent  notice  of  Primer  No.  1,  issued  by  Northrup,  King  >fe 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  we  stated  that  it  would  be  sent  free  to 
readers;  it  should  have  read  “free  to  customers  ”,  as  the  firm 
send  it  as  a  premium  to  those  who  purchase  seeds  to  the  value  of 
50  cents. 

At  the  factory  of  A.  A.  Marks  &  Co.,  701  Broadway,  New'.York, 
the  writer  saw  a  man  who  had  lost  both  legs,  walking  about  and 
doing  a  full  day’s  work.  This  man  had  helped  make  his  own 
artificial  legs.  The  artificial  arms,  legs,  hands  and  feet  made  by 
Marks  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  as  thousands  of  unfortunate 
people  will  testify.  In  former  years,  when  a  man  lost  a  leg,  he 
carried  a  crutch  the  rest  of  his  days,  or  chained  himself  to  a 
heavy  and  clumsy  stump.  Not  so  at  the  present  time;  he  ma 
obtain  a  light  and  handy  leg,  with  knee  and  ankle  joint,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  knows  it,  he  will  be  playing  ball  or  plowing.  Send  to 
Marks  for  his  pamphlet  if  you  or  your  friends  need  a  new  limb. 

When  the  cold-water  cans  took  the  place  of  shallow  setting,  a 
great  advance  was  made  in  butter  making.  Then  came  the 
separator  which  replaced  the  deep  cans  in  creameries  and  large 
dairies.  Now  the  small  hand  separators  have  found  a  place  and 
a  favor  in  the  small  dairy  that  leaves  little  room  for  the  portable 
creamery.  The  tendency  of  late  has  been  to  simplify  the  sepa¬ 
rator,  and  reduce  it  in  size  and  price  so  as  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  small  dairyman,  both  in  capacity  and  in  price.  The 
United  States  Butter  Extractor  Company,  Newark,  N,  J.,  seem  to 
have  accomplished  this  in  their  Empire  separator.  They  make 
the  large  sizes  as  well  as  the  smaller  machines.  Their  catalogue 
will  be  sent  on  application. 


Butter  Fat  is  too  valuable  to  feed  to  calves 
and  pigs — fat  in  other  forms  is  much  cheaper. 

The  Empire 

Cream  Separators 

leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  fat  in  the  skim-milk. 
They  are  as  much  in  advance  of  the  old 
style  separators  as  the  latter  are  in  advance 
of  the  setting  system. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  hand  and  power  use — our  prices 
will  interest  you.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  not  rep¬ 
resented.  Send  for  our  free  1898  catalogue. 

U.S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.’’— RICHARD  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SAVE  MONEY*— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

Tot  luvt  ths  benefit  if  the  Agents'  Comnliiion  in!  the  Mlddlemin’s  profit. 

ANALYSIS.  Pllos-  Acid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal. . 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertiliser 

Scientific  Economy  Fertiliser _  _ 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertiliser. .  11  to  12 

Scientific  Potato  Fertiliser.- .  9  to  10 

Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

22  to  25 

4 

to  5 

$22 

OO 

9  to  10 

2 

to  3 

2  to  3 

l6 

OO 

9tol0 

2^to3J4 

4  to  5 

20 

OO 

11  to  12 

3 

to  4 

4  to  5 

2X 

OO 

9  to  10 

334  to  4  X 

6  to  7 

23 

OO 

13  to  15 

4 

to  5 

18 

OO 

WANTED. 

A  position  as  Superintendent  of  Farm  or  Estate. 
Can  give  best  of  references.  Address 

Box  3G4,  Cadiz,  Harrison  County,  Ohio. 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AHD  CORH 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
lor  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


BUCKEYE 


ADJUSTABLE  ARCH 

CULTIVATOR. 


I 


Equipped  with  six  small  shovels 
instead  of  four  large  ones. 


The  Ideal 

MACHINE 


That 

Adjustable 
Arch 

makes  this 
a  perfect  tool 
for  cultivating 
all  crops 
grown  in  nar¬ 
row  rows.  It  is  so  easily  adjusted  to  any  width. 

Moreabout  this  and  many  other  things  of  value  to  the  farmer  iu  our  catalogue. 


for  the  level  cul¬ 
tivation  so  ncces 
sary  to  success 


Growing 
Corn,  Sorghum, 
Potatoes  and  Beans 

Send  for  it. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


9  Canal  ST..  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
Branch  Housi,  Philadelphia,  Pa  . 


Profits 
of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Material »  supplied  for  “ Home  Mixing." 


[•  A~lJ|2_  A~A— Highest  Grades  at  lowest  prices, 
remiizers  HUBBAUD&CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Murat  Halstead’s 
Great  War  Book. 

The  great  War  Correspondent’s  masterpiece. 

“Our  Country  in  War.” 

AND  RELATIONS  WITH  ALL  NATIONS. 

All  about  the  armies,  navies  and  const 
defences  of  the  U.S.,  Spain  and  all  nations. 
All  about  Ouba,  Bonin,  Maine  Disaster. 
OrerEOO  pages.  Magnificently  illustrated. 

Agents  Wanted  Quick. 

One  agent  sold  89  in  one  day;  others  are 
making  $39  per  day.  Most  liberal  terms 
guaranteed,  20  days  credit,  price  low,  freight 
paid.  Handsome  outfit  Ires. 

Bend  12  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage- 
EDUCATIONAL  CMOS,  $24  Dearborn  8t.,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Home.  ♦ 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 


A  combing  sheet  is  an  aid  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  the  bedroom.  It  consists  of  a 
large  square  of  unbleached  muslin,  to 
be  placed  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
looking-glass  while  the  hair  is  being 
brushed.  It  is  especially  desirable  when 
the  hair  is  disposed  to  fall  out  badly. 

* 


A  woman  desiring  to  enter  the  training 
school  for  nurses,  in  connection  with 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  credentials  of  health  and  char¬ 
acter,  must  furnish  a  dentist’s  certificate 
testifying  that  her  teeth  are  in  good 
order.  Many  persons  do  not  realize  how 
far  the  general  health  may  be  affected 
by  imperfect  teeth,  or  to  what  extent 
they  are  an  index  of  the  constitution. 
While  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the 
teeth  of  different  persons,  no  one  pos¬ 
sesses  teeth  so  sound  and  healthy  that 
they  need  no  care  for  their  preservation, 
while  defective  teeth  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  they  received  regular  at¬ 
tention  from  the  first.  It  is  a  decided 
error  to  neglect  a  child’s  first  teeth, 
merely  because  they  are  not  permanent. 
If  the  temporary  molars  decay  early,  they 
should  be  properly  filled,  thus  saving  the 
child  from  the  miseries  of  toothache,  and 
keeping  the  gums  in  better  condition 
for  the  second  teeth. 

* 


“Golf  bonnets”  are  said,  by  the 
authorities  on  coming  fashions,  to  be  one 
of  the  novelties  promised  for  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  They  are  merely  old-fashioned 
sunbonnets,  either  slatted  or  corded,  of 
the  style  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  country. 
Made  in  pink,  blue,  or  primrose  muslin, 
bordered  with  little  frills  and  tied  with 
broad  strings,  they  are  generally  becom¬ 
ing,  and  form  sensible  headgear.  It  is 
predicted  that  they  will  be  adopted  for 
many  outdoor  sports.  Bright  red  being 
a  favorite  color  on  the  golf  links,  it  is 
said  that  this  flaming  hue  will  be  fav¬ 
ored  for  these  bonnets,  as  for  other 
accessories  to  the  costume.  It  would 
seem  from  the  adoption  of  these  bonnets 
that  the  tanned,  weather-worn  com¬ 
plexion  displayed  by  many  feminine  de¬ 
votees  of  outdoor  sports  is  no  longer 
viewed  with  favor.  The  golf  bonnet  is 
a  wise  innovation,  and  one  that  will 
make  us  look  upon  our  oft-despised  sun- 
bonnets  with  more  respect. 

* 

It  is  said  that  there  are  now  about 
4,500  women  physicians  in  the  United 
States,  as  against  527  in  1870.  While 
they,  doubtless,  suffer  from  competition, 
like  men  in  the  same  profession,  most  of 
them  appear  to  do  well,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  leaders  are  credited  with  an 
annual  income  of  $25,000.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  prejudice  against  women 
doctors  has  passed  away  slowly,  and 
there  are  still  restrictions  in  some  of 
the  schools,  disbarring  them  from  equal 
privileges  with  the  men.  India  offers 
the  best  field  for  English  medical  women, 
as  the  native  women  are  not  usually 
allowed  to  receive  treatment  from  men. 
The  chief  medical  adviser  to  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan  is  a  woman,  who  was 
the  introducer  of  vaccination  into  that 
country.  The  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  has 
recently  appointed  a  woman  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Zurich  as  physician  to 
his  household.  Several  Chinese  women 
have  obtained  medical  degrees  in  this 
country.  Many  women  are  now  qualified 
as  chemists  and  apothecaries,  especially 
in  Great  Britain  ;  several  of  the  great 
London  hospitals  employ  women  dis¬ 
pensers.  America  seems  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  women  dentists,  statistics 
giving  337  of  them. 


Aluminium  cooking  vessels  are  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  some  of  the  stores,  and  they  are 
now  cheap  enough  to  grow  rapidly  in 
favor.  The  weight  of  this  metal  is  only 
about  one-third  that  of  iron ;  conse¬ 
quently,  aluminium  pans  and  kettles 
would  save  much  strength  about  the 
kitchen.  The  metal  is  strong,  durable, 
and  practically  incorrodable.  It  is  said 
that  no  food  now  known  to  man  can 
affect  this  metal  in  the  slightest  degree  ; 
it  is  free  from  poison,  and  will  not  taint 
any  food.  This  fact  would  seem  to  render 
aluminium  kettles  especially  valuable  for 
pickles  and  preserves.  The  metal  is  a 
very  quick  conductor  of  heat.  Aluminium 
vessels  should  not  be  scrubbed  with  any 
of  the  scouring  compounds,  but  washed 
with  hot  soap-and- water ;  this  retains 
the  silvery  luster.  In  addition  to  the 
cooking  vessels,  all  sorts  of  trifles  are 
shown  in  the  stores  devoted  entirely  to 
this  metal.  Individual  butter  plates  of 
aluminium,  made  in  the  same  patterns 
as  those  of  silver,  are  pretty,  cheap,  and 
indestructible.  Salt  and  pepper  shakers, 
tea  and  coffee  strainers,  tea  balls,  pow¬ 
der  boxes,  pin  trays,  and  toilet  articles 
of  all  sorts,  are  shown  in  this  material. 
The  application  of  aluminium  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  is  a  matter  of  congratula¬ 
tion  for  all  housewives. 


PROFITABLE  BUSINESS  FOR  WOMEN. 

Farmers’  wives  and  daughters  usually 
care  for  the  poultry,  but  I  have  noticed 
that  they  seldom  reap  the  harvest ;  the 
eggs  go  to  pay  the  grocery  bills,  and  the 
surplus  chickens  to  help  out  the  bill  of 
fare.  This  is  all  right,  as  women  expect 


to  be  helpmeets,  but  if  they  can  make 
the  poultry  business  profitable  enough 
to  do  this  and  furnish  a  little  income 
beside,  so  much  the  better. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  my  poultry  experi¬ 
ence.  We  first  kept  a  mixed  lot  of  chick¬ 
ens,  descendants  of  Leghorns,  Javas  and 
Plymouth  Rocks.  They  were  a  help  to 
us  in  our  living,  but  I  was  ambitious  to 
make  them  do  more,  so  I  went  into  the 
breeding  of  purebred  fowls.  I  selected 
the  White  Leghorns  as  being  hardy, 
handsome  and  good  layers.  I  started  in 
a  small  way,  buying  a  dozen  late- 
hatched  chickens  when  four  weeks  old. 
They  were  shipped  half  way  across  the 
State,  but  reached  me  in  good  condition. 
Two  died  later  ;  the  others  were  given 
the  best  the  farm  afforded,  and  grew 
apace.  There  were  five  pullets  and  five 
cockerels. 

The  next  Spring,  I  sold  two  cockerels 
and  a  few  eggs  for  hatching,  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  first  cost  of  my  chickens, 
and  raised  a  fine  lot  of  young  fowls.  I 
placed  advertisements  in  poultry  and 
farm  papers.  I  studied  up  the  fancy 
points  and  disqualifications  of  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  so  that  I  could  score  my  own 
fowls,  thus  saving  what  others  usually 
pay  for  scoring.  My  business  grew,  and 
I  often  shipped  eggs  and  fowls  to  as  dis¬ 
tant  points  as  Montana  and  New  Mexico. 
I  have  not  made  a  fortune,  but  the 
“  chicken  money  ”  has  enabled  me  to 
hire  heavy  work  done  in  the  house,  and 
supplied  me  with  books  and  other  coveted 
articles. 

I  think  that  any  energetic  woman  with 
a  knack  for  business  will  find  the  breed¬ 


ing  of  purebred  fowls  profitable.  In  even 
so  commonplace  a  business  as  poultry 
raising,  there  is  much  to  learn,  so  it  is 
well  to  be  cautious  in  first  investments ; 
let  the  business  and  one’s  knowledge 
grow  together.  Do  not  try  keeping  more 
than  one  breed,  unless  you  have  plenty 
of  room  and  plenty  of  yards  (as  they 
must  be  yarded  during  the  hatching 
season  at  least),  and  lots  of  time  to  de¬ 
vote  to  the  work.  Do  not  allow  adver¬ 
tising  to  eat  up  all  your  profits.  A  breed¬ 
er’s  card  in  one  or  two  poultry  papers 
will  not  be  expensive  ;  keep  them  in  all 
the  year,  changing  in  Spring  and  Fall. 
Take  the  fowls  to  poultry  shows  and 
county  fairs,  and  if  your  yards  are  near 
a  public  road,  they  will  advertise  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  returns  are  small  the  first 
year,  do  not  get  discouraged,  and  think 
that  you  will  try  another  breed,  or  go 
out  of  the  work  ;  it  takes  time  to  work 
up  a  good  business  of  any  kind. 

MARY  8.  8TEI.SON. 


BAKING  FISH. 

Many  housekeepers  never  prepare  fish 
in  any  way  except  frying,  ignoring  the 
ways  in  which  a  handsome  dish  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  baking  or  boiling.  Haddock 
and  cod  or,  if  far  from  the  coast,  lake 
whitefish,are  especially  nice  when  baked. 
The  Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine, 
tells  how  to  bake  a  fish,  as  follows  : 

Remove  the  eyes  from  the  head  and 
the  fins  from  the  body  of  a  dressed  fish 
weighing  about  four  pounds.  Soak  in 
cold  water  about  five  ounces  (one-fourth 
loaf)  of  bread,  from  which  the  crust  has 
been  removed,  for  15  minutes.  Put  the 
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bread  in  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  and  wring 
out  all  the  moisture,  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  parsley,  chopped,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  onion,  chopped  (or  a  teaspoonful  of 
onion  juice),  one-fourth  teaspoonful  each 
of  salt  and  pepper,  one-fourth  cupful  of 
melted  butter  and,  if  desired  quite  dry, 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Fill  the 
body  of  the  fish  with  the  stuffing,  and 
sew  up  the  opening.  Pass  the  tail  through 
the  sockets  from  which  the  eyes  have 
been  removed,  and  pass  a  skewer 
through,  close  to  the  head,  to  hold  it  in 
place,  thus  curving  it  into  a  ring. 

Arrange  on  a  fish  sheet  in  a  baking 
pan,  together  with  bits  of  onion,  carrot 
and  parsley.  The  fish  sheet,  which  is 
pierced  with  holes,  is  slightly  raised  from 
the  pan,  like  the  drainer  in  abutter  dish. 
Lay  thin  slices  of  salt  pork  on  the  top  of 
the  fish,  and  put  into  a  hot  oven.  In 
about  15  minutes,  baste  with  a  cupful  of 
hot  white  broth,  and  reduce  the  tem¬ 
perature.  Bake  40  minutes,  basting  the 
fish  thoroughly  every  10  minutes  with 
the  liquor  from  the  pan.  Then  remove 
the  pork,  and  pour  a  white  sauce  made 
of  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  butter  and 
flour  and  a  cupful  of  white  stock  over 
the  fish,  and  sprinkle  over  this  fine,  soft 
bread  crumbs  that  have  been  stirred  into 
melted  butter.  Bake  15  minutes  longer, 
or  until  the  crumbs  are  brown. 

Slide  the  fish  from  the  sheet  on  to  a 
warm  platter,  remove  the  skewer,  squeeze 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  over  the  fish,  and 
garnish  with  parsley  and  slices  of  lemon. 
Strain  the  sauce,  remove  the  fat,  and 
serve  in  a  sauce  boat.  Tomato  sauce 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  white  sauce. 
Baste  thoroughly,  or  the  fish  will  be  dry. 


STARCHING  COLORED  CLOTHES. 

We  all  know  how  nearly  impossible  it 
is  to  have  black  clothing  laundered  with¬ 
out  the  starch  showing  white  and 
smeared  all  over  it.  While  wearing- 
black,  living  in  a  very  dusty  town  in  the 
South,  and  leading  an  active  life  indoors 
and  out,  I  felt  it  impossible  to  wear 
woolen  dresses.  They  were  too  hot,  and 
I  never  felt  clean ;  so  I  bought  black 
duck  skirts,  and  black  linen  lawn  shirt 
waists.  My  skirts  hung  nicely,  and  my 
waists  fitted  to  perfection,  but  alas  !  for 
their  washing  qualities.  They  came 
from  their  first  trip  to  the  laundry 
smeared  with  starch,  covered  with  lint, 
a  ghastly  sight !  As  a  constancy,  one 
can  hardly  wear  anything  but  wash 
dresses  in  the  South  in  Summer ;  so  I 
decided  to  experiment. 

I  bought  1%  yard  of  black  calico,  and 
a  package  of  black  Diamond  dye  ;  armed 
with  these,  I  made  a  visit  to  the  colored 
Mammy  who  does  my  washing.  The  black 
calico  was  carefully  pinned  on  the  iron¬ 
ing  board,  and  a  bit  of  the  dye  stirred 
in  the  starch  until  it  was  black.  My  ex¬ 
periment  was  an  immense  success.  When 
brought  home  by  the  laundress,  my 
things  were  perfect  ;  black  and  spotless. 
The  whole  Summer  through,  my  skirts 
and  waists  did  me  noble  service.  Every 
week,  one  of  each  went  to  the  wash,  and 
I  always  felt  clean,  fresh  and  well 
dressed.  A  black  ribbon  stock  some¬ 
times  took  the  place  of  the  stiff  collar 
and  tie.  It  is  an  economy  to  buy  the 
linen  ;  black  lawn  at  half  the  price  will 
not  hold  the  starch,  and  will  be  flimsy 
in  one  wearing. 

In  the  Fall,  I  made  my  little  girl  two 
dainty  figured  percale  school  dresses,  one 
Turkey  red,  the  other  dark  blue.  The 
first  time  they  were  laundered,  there 
was  the  same  difficulty — smeared  starch 
— and  it  was  promptly  remedied.  For 
the  blue,  a  little  starch  was  colored  with 
indigo  ;  for  the  red,  with  a  little  red  dye; 
so  my  discovery  is  capable  of  many  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

And  just  another  hint.  Old  black  lace, 
that  has  lost  all  of  its  freshness  and 
crispness,  maybe  dipped  in  warm  coffee, 
squeezed  out,  pulled  and  clapped  until 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


almost  dry,  then  pressed  with  an  iron 
not  too  hot,  and  it  will  be  like  new.  In 
fact,  coffee  is  a  wonderful  rejuvenator 
for  any  old  black  goods.  Wipe  it  off  on 
the  right  side  with  warm  coffee,  and 
press  it  on  the  wrong,  and  it  is  freshened 
wonderfully.  Last  Winter,  I  took  an 
old  black,  all-wool  Henrietta,  that  had 
seen  every  stage  of  service,  from  parlor 
to  kitchen  ;  I  am  not  one  of  those  nice, 
story-book  women,  who  can  cook  a  meal 
in  a  white  gown  with  a  rose  in  her  hair, 
and  come  through  the  ordeal,  looking  as 
though  she  had  stepped  from  a  scented 
bath.  I  get  hot,  and  flurried,  and  greasy 
— or  the  Henrietta  did — so  I  ripped  it 
up,  put  it  in  a  tub  with  some  warm  soap¬ 
suds,  and  gave  it  a  heroic  treatment. 
After  thoroughly  rinsing  and  drying, 
and  making  sure  it  was  clean,  I  dipped 
it  in  warm  coffee,  and  when  near¬ 
ly  dry,  again  pressed  it  on  a  piece  of 
black  cloth  on  the  wrong  side.  Made 
up  simply,  with  a  pale  blue  silk  full 
front,  and  some  pleatings  of  black  mous¬ 
seline  de  soie,  I  had  a  pretty  new  house 
gown.  BESSIE  CARTER  AIKEN. 


SEASONABLE  GARDEN  NOTES. 

When  the  wild  ferns  in  the  woods  are 
just  beginning  to  unroll  their  little 
brown  croziers,  they  may  be  transplanted 
into  the  home  fern  bed.  Many  people 
have  acquired  the  impression  that  a 
rockery  is  the  proper  place  for  ferns  and, 
very  often,  this  rockery  is  a  purely  arti¬ 
ficial  erection,  without  any  reason  for 
its  being.  If  we  have  some  shaded  corner 
of  the  garden,  where  the  surroundings 
suggest  outcropping  rock  as  a  natural 
feature,  a  rockery  may  be  arranged ;  but 
it  should  not  be  the  senseless  heap  of 
stones,  lightly  dusted  with  soil,  which 
often  takes  the  place  of  a  natural  ar¬ 
rangement.  Several  of  the  wild  As- 
pleniums  and  Aspidiums,  or  the  Harts- 
tongue  (Scolopendrium)  will  do  well  in 
such  a  place,  while  a  moist,  shaded 
situation  in  the  garden  will  afford  a  con¬ 
genial  home  for  a  great  many  species. 
One  should  be  guided  by  the  natural 
situation  of  the  fern,  in  selecting  its 
place  in  the  garden.  In  digging  them  up 
at  this  season,  take  a  large  ball  of  earth, 
so  as  to  keep  the  roots  intact.  Very 
often  there  is  some  shaded  corner  in  the 
garden,  or  close  aerainst  the  house,  where 
ordinary  flowering  plants  do  not  thrive, 
which  will  form  an  excellent  place  for 
ferns. 

Mignonette  does  not  transplant  very 
well,  so  it  will  be  well  to  sow  it  where 
it  is  to  remain,  in  the  open  border.  Sow 
in  circles  or  rows,  rather  than  broadcast. 
The  young  plants  will  require  thinning 
out,  as  they  gain  in  size  ;  this  is  true  of 
most  sowings. 

Early  Gladioli  may  be  planted  now  ; 
if  some  of  these  bulbs  are  planted  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  two  weeks,  up  to  June 
15,  it  will  provide  a  succession  of  bloom. 
Plant  the  bulbs  three  or  four  inches 
deep.  Very  good  results  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  mixed,  unnamed  bulbs, 
which  may  be  bought  for  SI. 50  to  $4  per 
100,  according  to  the  choiceness  of  the 
mixture.  The  named  Gladioli  naturally 
include  the  cream  of  the  varieties  ;  they 
range  in  price  from  5  to  75  cents  each. 
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Among  very  fine  varieties,  are  Abricote, 
apricot  rose,  tinged  violet  ;  Leander, 
lilac  shaded  with  carmine,  banded  with 
white;  Meyerbeer,  scarlet  with  deeper 
blotch  ;  Eugene  Scribe,  rose,  blazed  with 
carmine;  Shakespeare,  white  shaded  rose; 
The  Queen,  white  tinged  blush,  flaked 
rose  ;  Pactole,  yellow  tinged  rose  ;  Flam¬ 
boyant,  fiery  scarlet ;  Chrysolora,  golden 
yellow  ;  Ali,  creamy  rose  upper  petals 
striped  with  red ;  rosy  yellow  lower 
petals  rayed  with  deep  red.  There  are 
some  surpassingly  handsome  Gladioli 
among  the  Lemoine  hybrids  and  the 
Giant  type  of  the  American  growers. 

The  hotbed  will  now  be  a  good  place 
to  keep  bedding  plants,  until  the  time 
comes  for  setting  them  out.  Little  Alter- 
nantheras,  which  have  been  kept  over 
from  last  Fall,  may  now  be  divided  into 
as  many  pieces  as  possible,  retaining 
some  roots  to  each,  and  potted,  to  be 
started  in  the  hotbed,  which  is  the  very 
best  place  for  them.  The  Alternanthera 
is  a  very  cheap  little  thing,  but  its  hand¬ 
some,  rose-colored  or  bronze  and  yellow 
leaves  form  a  fine  edgingfor  flower  beds, 
and  it  is  very  easily  carried  over  Winter, 
to  be  increased  in  Spring  as  described 
above.  During  the  Winter,  the  plants 


are  merely  kept  alive,  not  growing,  but 
while  receiving  only  enough  water  to 
prevent  drying  out  entirely,  they  must 
always  be  near  the  light.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  florists  often  store  Alternan- 
theras,  in  Winter,  on  shelves  in  the 
greenhouse,  quite  near  the  glass. 

Any  of  the  Azaleas  that  are  already 
out  of  bloom  should  have  the  seed  ves¬ 
sels  plucked  off,  and  be  kept  growing 
until  it  is  time  to  put  them  outside  to 
ripen  their  wood.  They  may  be  syringed 
freely  when  going  out  of  bloom. 

The  early-flowering  Clematis  may  be 
trimmed  back  a  little,  while  late-bloom¬ 
ing  sorts,  such  as  Paniculata,  may  be 
cut  right  down  to  the  ground,  giving 
them  a  chance  to  spring  up  strongly 
from  the  bottom. 

Carnations  under  glass  would  be  the 
better  for  a  top-dressing  of  manure  a 
year  old  ;  they  are  likely  to  assume  an 
exhausted  appearance  now.  Plants 
which  have  been  stored  in  frames  during 
the  Winter,  instead  of  being  forced,  are 
fine  for  planting  out.  The  little  Carna¬ 
tion  plants  rooted  in  the  Winter  are  now 
planted  out  for  field  culture  until  Fall  ; 
of  course,  they  are  not  allowed  to  flower 
under  these  circumstances. 


Certain  Special  Matters 

In  a  store  of  this  size  and  in  such  a  business  as  this,  it  is  the 
unusual  which  becomes  the  every-day  occurrence.  Things  which 
would  be  extraordinary  in  the  experience  of  smaller  dealers  are 
commonplace  matters  to  the  Wanamaker  Store. 

Here  are  certain  matters  of  goods  and  prices  which  are  really 
very  unusual  in  every-day  news  stories,  and,  indeed,  somewhat 
out  of  the  common  run  of  things,  even  for  us. 

12^c.  Printed  Cotton  Grenadines,  for  5c.  a  yard 

They  cost  the  maker  nearly  double  our  present  price.  They 
are  in  the  same  handsome  printings  which  you  find  in  the  very 
choicest  of  the  Organdie  Lawns.  The  patterns  are  principally 
floral — light,  graceful,  dainty  summery  designs  of  flowers  and 
leaves  on  black  grounds.  There  are  also  many  patterns  of  dots, 
stripes  and  figures  in  white  on  grounds  of  navy  blue,  black,  and 
heliotrope.  Five  Cents  a  Yard,  only. 

16c.  Quality  Striped  Piques,  at  10c.  a  yard 

It  is  whispered  in  mercantile  circles  that  Piques  are  bound  to 
become  scarce  before  the  summer  is  over,  for  the  demand  for  them 
is  great  and  growing.  That  makes  this  chance  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant.  They  are  very  pretty  goods,  self -striped  in  cadet  and 
Yale  blue,  cardinal  and  black. 

Some  Important  Silk  Prices 

We  have  twenty-two  thousand  yards  of  the  choicer  kinds  of 
summer  silks  here,  which  we  offer  to  you  at  less  than  the  regular 
importer’s  wholesale  prices.  You  can  buy  by  the  yard  at  less  than 
we  can  usually  buy  by  the  thousand  yards  in  foreign  markets 
All  are  French  and  Swiss  goods,  rich  in  check  and  small  plaid 
patterns,  new  and  pretty  and  desirable.  A  few  hints  of  price  and 
pattern  follow,  but  samples  will  tell  more. 


At  50c.  a  yd. — 1,000  yards  of  rich,  col¬ 
ored  Bengalines  ;  the  raised  cord  is 
filled  with  a  little  cotton  ;  18  colors. 

At  55c.  a  yd. — 800  yards  of  checked 
Taffeta ;  triple  colored  checks  on 
white  grounds  ;  12  patterns. 

At  60c.  a  yd. — 1,800  yards  of  rich  plaid 
Taffetas  ;  double  colors  on  white 
and  colored  grounds  ;  14  new  styles. 

At  65c.  a  yd. — 1,000  yards  of  evening 
silks.  Jacquard  satins;  in  white, 
ciel,  pink,  turquoise,  nile,  yellow, 
lilac,  and  cerise. 

At  70c.  a  yd. — 400  yards  all  silk  satin 
Liberty ;  printed  with  white  dots 
on  lavender,  cadet  blue,  navy  blue, 
marine  blue,  cardinal,  brown,  and 
heliotrope  grounds. 

At  75c.  a  yard. — 4,000  yards  plaid 
Taffeta  silks ;  8  styles  black  and 
white,  8  styles  blue  and  white,  40 
styles  Scotch  plaids,  3  styles  shep¬ 
herd’s  checks,  6  styles  Rob  Roy. 


At  80c.  a  yd. — 5, 000  yards  rich  figured 
Taffetas  from  France.  All  black  ; 
the  figures  are  small,  the  styles  are 
elegant ;  20  patterns. 

At  90c.  a  yd. — 2, 800  yards  heavy  plaid 
Taffeta  silks  and  ombre  check  fancy 
silks  ;  5  styles  black  and  white,  8 
styles  blue  and  white,  12  styles  in 
triple  colors,  12  styles  in  ombre 
blocks.  A  particularly  rich  and 
heavy  silk. 

At  95o.  a  yd. — 1,400  yards  rich  black 
and  white  Pekin  Taffetas  ;  8  styles 
of  stripes. 

At  $1  a  yd. — 800  yards  rich  brocaded 
plaid  Taffetas.  Colors  are  pink  and 
black  with  white,  blue  and  black 
with  white,  Chartreuse  and  black 
with  white,  cerise  and  black  with 
white,  corn  and  black  with  white, 
blue  and  black  with  nile,  and 
so  on. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 


Section  159 


(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


New  York 


FOR  PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE 


there  is  nothing  that  will  yield  re¬ 
turns  equal  to  bees.  Of  course  this 
involves  careful  handling,  under 
proper  conditions  and  with  proper  appliances.  We  can  furnish  the  bees  and  appliances.  We  make  a 
full  line  of  every  variety  of  bee  supplies  and  our  book  on  BEE-KEEPEKS  SUPPLIES  embraces  every¬ 
thing  needful  in  the  business.  Send  foracopy  *  look  it  over— Free.  G.B. LEWIS  CO.  Watertown,  Wis. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  markets  were  very  irregular  early 
in  the  week,  and  quiet  under  the  existing  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  what  action  the  Government  would 
take  in  relation  to  Spain.  Domestic  trade  was 
practically  at  a  standstill,  but  export  trade  con¬ 
tinued  good.  The  export  sales  at  this  port  for  the 
week  ending  Tuesday,  were  as  follows:  Wheat, 
3,550,000  bushels;  corn,  6,280,000  bushels;  oats, 
2,000,000  bushels;  rye  896,000  bushels,  a  grand 
total  of  12,726,000  bushels.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  week’s  business  at  New  York  for  many 
years.  The  export  trade  is  largely  responsible 
for  advanced  prices,  though  there  are  reports  of 
injury  to  California  wheat  from  heat.  The  ex¬ 
port  demand  has  been  not  only  sustained  but 
increased  to  the  end  of  the  week.  The  bean 
market  is  stronger  and  prices  higher. 

The  poultry  market  is  weak,  with  large  accu¬ 
mulations  of  both  live  and  dressed.  Many  of  the 
arrivals  of  the  latter  are  of  poor  quality.  Spring 
ducks  from  Long  Island  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  but  are  not  bringing  very  high  prices  for 
first  arrivals.  The  market  for  broilers  shows  less 
strength.  Receipts  of  dressed  calves  and  lambs 
have  not  been  heavy,  and  choice  qualities  bring 
full  prices.  Receipts  of  eggs  have  been  lighter, 
and  prices  have  advanced  for  all  grades.  Duck 
and  goose  eggs  are  dull,  and  prices  for  these  tend 
downward. 

The  butter  market  has  taken  a  drop,  nearly 
back  to  former  low  prices.  Still  arrivals  are 
pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and  the  market  is  in  good 
shape.  The  cheese  market  is  growing  firmer, 
and  prices  have  advanced  as  those  for  butter  have 
gone  down.  The  foreign  demand  is  increasing. 

Receipts  of  old  potatoes  are  not  large,  and  the 
market  for  such  is  firm  at  somewhat  higher 
prices.  There  is,  also,  a  good  demand  for  new 
potatoes,  and  the  market  is  firm.  Most  fresh 
vegetables  are  in  good  demand  for  best  quali¬ 
ties,  and  sell  readily  at  full  quotations.  New 
southern  vegetables  are  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  the  old  stock. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  April  23,  1898 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel.. 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 

Medium,  choice . 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 

Pea,  choice . 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 

White  Kidney,  choice . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 

Bn.ck  Turtle  soup,  choice . 

Lima,  California . 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel... 

1897,  bags . 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls . 

1897,  Scotch,  bags . 

BUTTER— NEW. 
Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb.. 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy  . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  finest . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Lower  grades . 

Old,  per  lb . 

CHEESE. 


1  37  @1  40 
1  10  @1  36 
1  20  @  — 
1  00  @1  15 
1  17  @1  20 
1  00  @1  15 
1  85  @1  90 
1  50  @  1  80 
1  55  @1  00 
,1  20  @1  22 
1  50  @1  55 
1  72  @1  75 
,  80  @  — 
70  @  72 
90  @  — 
82  @  85 


18  @  — 

17  @  17)4 
16  @  16)4 
15  @  15)4 
17)4®  18 
17  @  — 

15  @  16)4 
16)4@  — 

16  @  — 

16  @  16)4 
15)4@  — 

16  @  16)4 
16  @  15)4 

14) 4@  — 

15) 4®  — 
14)4®  15 
14  @  — 
12)4®  13 
12  @  15 


State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Fall  made 

Large,  fair  to  good . 

Large,  common . 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September.... 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September . 

Small,  choice . 

Small,  common  to  good  . 

State,  Light  skims,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 


8  @  8M 
794@  8 

6)4®  m 

8%@  9 

894  @  9 

8  ®  8)4 
6)4®  7)4 

6  @  6  >4 
6  @  — 
4)4®  5 

3)4®  4 

2  ®  3 


EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  per  do* . 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts . 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice. . . 
Tenn.,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  fresh  gathered 

Southern,  ordinary  to  fair . 

Duck,  Baltimore,  per  do* . 

Virginia,  per  do* . 

Other  Southern,  per  doz . 

Goose,  per  doz . 


12  @  12)4 
11  @  11)4 
11  @  11>4 
11  @  — 
10)4®  1094 
9)4@  10 
16  ®  — 

13  @  15 
7  @  13 
20  @  23 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex.  fancy . . 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb. 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters . 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  quarters . 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb... 

Chopped,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb . . . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  189i,  per  lb . 

Sun-dried,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1897.  per  lb . 


m® 

8)4@ 
8  @ 
4  @ 
3  @ 
2)4@ 
2  @ 

3  @ 
2)*@ 

15  @ 

4  @ 
10  @ 

8  ® 
6  ® 


9)4 

_8)4 

7)4 

4 

3 

4 
4 

2)4 

17 

W 

11 

9 

7 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl. . 3  50@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50® 3  50 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbi . 2  50@3  50 

Russet,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  00 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50@2  50 

Oranges,  California  Navels,  per  box . 2  00@3  25 

SeedUngs.  per  box . . . -.  I  75@2  25 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  good  to  choice,  per  quart.  12®  16 

Poor  to  fair,  per  quart .  10@  12 

Charleston,  fair  to  choice,  per  quart....  12®  18 

North  Carolina,  fair  to  prime,  per  quart  .  1U@  15 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


Nor.  West. 


No.  1  Quality. 

Black  bear . 

Cubs  and  yearlings.. 

Otter . 

Beaver,  large . 

Medium . 

Small . 

Silver  Fox . 

Cross  Fox . 

Red  Fox . 

Gray  Fox . 


and  Eastern. 
20  00  @  30  00 
5  00  @  10  00 
6  00  ®  8  00 
6  00  @  7  00 
4  00  @  6  00 
2  00  @  3  00 
25  00  @125  00 
,  6  00  ©  10  00 
.  1  50  @  1  60 
60  @  70 


Southern  and 
South  Western 
15  00  @  20  00 
3  00  @  8  00 
5  00  @  7  00 
5  00  @  6  00 
3  00  @  4  00 
1  50  @  2  50 
—  @  — 
—  @  — 

1  20  @  1  30 
50  @  60 


Wolf,  prairie . 

75 

@ 

90 

50  @ 

60 

Timber . 

2  50 

@ 

3  00 

1  60  @  2  00 

Wolverine . 

5  00 

% 

6  00 

—  @ 

— 

Lvnx . 

2  00 

@ 

3  00 

-  ® 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

45 

@ 

60 

30  @ 

40 

House  Cat.  black _ 

25 

@ 

30 

20  @ 

25 

Colored . 

8 

@ 

10 

7  @ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

5  00 

@ 

8  00 

-  @ 

— 

Pale . 

2  00 

@ 

3  00 

—  @ 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

1  00 

@ 

— 

85  @ 

90 

Half-striped . 

60 

@ 

65 

55  @ 

60 

Striped . 

30 

@ 

35 

25  @ 

30 

White . 

15 

@ 

— 

10  @ 

15 

Raccoon . 

75 

@ 

85 

55  ® 

65 

Opossum,  large . 

18 

@ 

20 

16  @ 

18 

Medium . 

10 

@ 

— 

8  @ 

10 

Small . 

5 

@ 

— 

4  @ 

5 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

1  25 

@ 

1  60 

85  @  1  25 

Muskrat,  fall . 

10 

@ 

11 

9  @ 

10 

Winter . 

13 

@ 

14 

12  @ 

13 

Kits . 

4 

@ 

5 

3  @ 

— 

Spring . 

16 

@ 

17 

16  @ 

16 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

...1  10)4@1  20 

Corn . . 

...  36)4® 

40 

Oats . 

...  31@ 

39)4 

Rye . 

...  58  @ 

63 

Barley  malting . 

...  45  @ 

55 

Feeding . . 

43)4 

HAY 

AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

75 

No.  2,  per  106  lbs. , 

. 60  @ 

65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs. 

. 45  @ 

50 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs... 

. 35  @ 

40 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs. 

40 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

. 30  @ 

35 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs  . . 

40 

Salt,  per  100  lbs. . 

. 40  @ 

45 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  100  lbs . 

. 25  ® 

35 

Other  grades,  per  100  Ibs. . 

. 20  @ 

25 

Oats,  per  100  lbs... 

.  ...20  @ 

30 

HONEY. 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb .  8  ®  10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  9  ®  6)4 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4  @  4)4 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4)4@  5)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  52)4 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  16  @  17 

Prime .  14  @  15 

Low  to  medium .  10  @  13 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  7  @  8 

Prime .  5  ®  6 

Low  to  medium .  3)4@  4)4 

Olds .  i)4®  3)4 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  16  @  17 

Prime .  14  @  15 

Low  to  medium .  8  @  13 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896.  choice .  7  ®  8 

Prime .  5  @  6 

Low  to  medium .  3)4®  4)4 

Olds .  1)4@  3)4 

'German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897 .  33  @  40 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz .  75@  87 

Seconds,  per  doz .  60®  60 

•Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  15®  50 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  12@  20 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  60@  — 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  20@  40 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches’ . 1  50@2  60 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 4  00@6  00 


MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  7  ®  7)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4)4@  6)4 

Small,  per  lb .  8)4@  4)4 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 6  00  @5  60 

Poor  to  good,  each .  . 2  60  @4  50 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6'A®  6)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  b'A@  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Rough,  per  lb .  2)4@  3)4 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Broilers,  Phil..  under3  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.  32  @  35 

Phil.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  26  @  30 

Chickens,  Phila.,  6  to  6  lbs  to  pair. .  . .  18  @  20 
Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  9  @  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  heavy  to  medium,  per  lb...  8  @  8)4 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Phila.,  medium  sizes .  14  @  15 

Phi  la.,  small  and  slips .  11  @  12 

Western,  fancy,  large .  14  @  16 

Western,  medium  sizes .  12)4®  13)4 

Western,  small  and  slips  .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb  .  7  @  8 

Long  Island  and  Eastern  Spring -  20  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Geese,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz....  2  60  @  — 
Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  7)4® 

Chickens,  per  lb .  7)4@ 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4)4@ 

"  ® 
@ 
@ 
@ 


75 

60 


@1  37 

@1  12 


Turkeys,  per  lb .  8 

Ducks,  fattened,  per  pair .  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  50 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25 

Western,  per  pair .  87 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75  _ 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Young,  per  pair . .  20  @  25 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 6  00@7  60 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 4  00® 5  00 

Florida.  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  bbl . 4  60@6  50 

Chili  Red,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  50@  — 

Maine,  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 8  00@  — 

Rose,  per  sack . 2  75@2  90 

Hebron,  per  sack . 2  40@2  50 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 2  60@S  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  25® 2  62 

Per  sack . 

State  and  Western,  ,  _ 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  25@2  62 

State,  Jersey  or  Western,  poor  to  good . 1  00@1  75 

Sweets.  Vineland  and  vicinity,  per  bbl . 4  50@6  50 

Other  Jersey,  per  p.  h.  bbl., 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  ibs . 2  75@8  50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  colossal,  per  doz  bunches. . . .  1  00 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches . 2  60 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches . 1  50 

Beets.  F  a.,  per  bbi-crate . 1  00 

Florida,  per  bushel  crate .  76 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches .  3  00 

Celery,  Florida,  per  3  to  8-doz  case . 1  25 

California,  per  doz .  10 

Cabbages,  old,  per  100 .  2  00 

Charleston  and  N.  C  ,  per  bbl  crate  1  25 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 1  25 

Cucumbers  Fla.,  per  crate . 2  50 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box . 2  00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  half-bbl  basket....  60 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  50 

North  Caiolina.  per  bbl .  75 

Norfolk,  per  bushel  basket .  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00 


...2 

75@2  90 

...2 

40®  2  50 

60®  3  00 

...2 

25@2  62 

...2 

00®  2  50 

...2 

25@2  76 

...2 

25@2  62 

...l 

00@1  75 

...4 

50®  6  50 

...4 

00® 4  25 

60@6  00 

...2 

75®  8  50 

,  00 

@5  60 

50 

@3  50 

50 

@2  00 

00 

@2  00 

75 

@1  00 

i  00 

@6  00 

.  25 

@2  26 

10 

@  50 

!  00 

@4  00 

25 

@1  75 

25 

@1  75 

:  50 

@3  50 

!  00 

@3  00 

50 

@1  00 

50 

@  75 

75 

@2  50 

50 

@  75 

l  00 

@2  50 

00 

@2  00 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the 
chimney  money  and  all  the 
trouble.  But  get  the  right 
chimney.  Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  60 

Florida,  white,  per  bushel  crate . 1  00  @1  25 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Russia,  t>er  bbl .  75  @  85 

N.  C.,  white,  per  100  bunches .  75  @1  50 

Onions.  Orange  County,  red,  per  bag .  50  @1  25 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bag .  60  @1  25 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 4  00  @8  00 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl..l  00  @1  50 

State  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Carrots.  Charleston,  per  100  bunches _ 2  50  @5  00 

New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches .  3  00  @  — 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  25  @  50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 1  00  @2  50 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  25  @2  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  30  @  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75  @150 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  23,432  cans  of  milk, 
150  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  565  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  Is  2)4  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper.  _ 


No  Safer  or  More  Efficacious  Remedy  can 
be  had  for  Coughs,  or  any  trouble  of  the  throat, 
than  “  Brown' 8  Bronchial  Troches."— Adv. 


The  best  Horse-power, 
Fanning-mill,  Feed-mill, 
\  Kye-lhreslier,  Land-rol- 
1  ler,  Dog-power,  Steam- 
I  engine,  Clover-huller, 
i  Saw-machine  (circular  & 
jji  ■  i  m_  _  pp  i  'mi'  Sweep-power, 

oaner  and  Ensilage  Cutter,  Round-silo, 

Ceo.  D.  Harder,  Manufacturer.  Coblesklll.  N.Y. 


PAYS 

THE 

FRAYT 


BEST  SCALES-  LEAST  MONEY 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON  N.  Y. 


CD  I  I  ITO  VEGETABLES, 

r  rvu  i  o  produce. 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-load  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER, CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Hank. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

RIVETING  MACHINE 


’Tisthe 
savings, 

(not  the 
winnings) 
that 
makes 
the 

farmer 
rich. 

This 

riveter  enables  you 

TO  REPAIR  HARNESS,  PUT  ON  A  KEEPER  OR 
BUCKLE.  Rivets  are  countersunk.  Has  punch  attachment 


HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  19,  Ellwood  City.  Pa. 
AGENTS  WAMTED.  "r  Boom  70,  S477  Broadway,  Sen  York. 


lightens 

the 


load — 


shortens 


Crease 


road. 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.  Saves  wear 
^  and  expense.  Sold 

everywhere.  ^ 


FRAZER  cr.a!e 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  beat.  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  with  good  wheels.  Unless 
the  wheels  nrc  good  the  wagon  Is 
n  foil ii re.  IF  YOU  BUY  THE 

ELECTRICSTEELWHEEL 

made  to  fit  any  wagon— your  wagon 
will  always  have  good  wheels.  Can’t 
dry  out  or  rot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
height,  any  width  tire.  Catalog  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

Box  88  QUINCY,  ILL. 


gold  Wagons 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


dukpingHQRSE  CARTS 

r.DrAT  HARDWOOD. 
Wn:LMI  steel  axles. 

wide»«4  narrow 

TIRES. 

TWO  and  FOUR  WHEELS. 

Low  rat«i  of  freight  from  our  works,  TATAM  Y,  PA. ,  to  All  points. 

IIOKSOV  A  CO.,  So.  2  Stone  Street,  New  York. 


VARIETY 


DFROMT  FACTORY. 


Top  buggies,  road  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  surreys  and  business  wag¬ 
ons,  bicycles  and  harness.  No  mid¬ 
dle  men.  No  agents.  A  small  per 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost  of 
building.  25  to  40  per  cent,  below 
retail  prices.  All  freight  prepaid. 
Specials — “Gold  Coin”  Top  Buggy 
and  “Parlor  City”  Bicycle.  Catalogue  free. 
BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  4k  CYCLE  CO, 
BoxG,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Traps,  Harness 

Buy  direct  from  factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent  saved. 

Guaranteed  for  two  years.  Write  to-day  for  new  beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue,  send  3  cents  In  stamps.  Highest  awards  given  ns  at 
World’s  Fair,  Atlanta  Exposition,  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition. 

ppftTffL-'  Alliance  Carriage  Co.  230  E.  Court  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


PEPPLER  and  CLHVJAX  §p|^YE!RS 


Horse  power  or  hand  pump.  Mosfcpractical,  simplest,  most  durable,  . 
^  most  perfect  sprayers  ever  built.  Either  will  Bpray  6  rows  of  potatoes, 
cotton  or  vegetables  at  one  passage— 30  acres  a  day— throw  2 
sprays  in  any  part  of  a  tree,  or  4  or  more  sprays  at  once  in  the 
vineyard.  Can  be  worked  anywhere  in  any  weather.  Catalog,  contains  formulas, 
spray  calendar,  etc.,  Bent  free.  TIIOS.  PEPPLEK,  Box, 20,  IHghUtown,  N.  J. 

. . . 


American  Buncher 

and  Seed  Saver — 

it’s  a  neat  device  for  attaching  to  the  cutter  bar  of  a  mower 
FOR  HARVESTING  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  cut  shows  how  it  operates.  Saves  all  shattering.  It  will 
follow  right  after  any  machine  now  used  and  save  one- 
third  more  seed  than  can  otherwise  be  secured.  This  is 
the  willing  testimony  of  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  and  who 
know.  Pays  for  itself  the  first  season.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  It.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  from  users  sent  free . 

American  Buncher  Manfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Kraus  Cultivator. 


with 


Pivot-Axles  Move  Automatically 

wheels  and  shovels  by  a  simple  touch  of  the  foot  lever.  Muti 


a  siest 


working,  simplest  anti  most  complete,  riding  cultivator  made. 
Moving  the  foot  levers  moves  the  entire  machine  either  to 

Any  Boy  Gan  Work  it. 

Convenient  levers  to  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  to  set  them  any  distance 
apart  while  the  machine  Is  in  motion.  Perfect  row  croporfullow 
worker  for  either  level  or  hilly  farms,  wide  or  narrow  rows. 
Soring  Trip  Shovels  w  hen  desired.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  AKRON,  O. 


The  ARLINGTON  SWIVEL  PLOW 


They 
are  made 
In  two 
sizes  with 
wheel  and  coulter, 
and  two  sizes, 
wheel,  coulter 
and  jointer. 


with  Coulter ,  Jointer  and  Ground  Wheels 

This  is  the  ideal  plow  for  plowing  side  hill  lands  or  for 
plowing  back  and  forth  without  lands.  This  plow 
is  equipped  with  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  moldboard  that  makes  it 
work  equally  as  well  as  the  regular 
sod  plow.  The  reversible  jointer  is  a 
special  new  feature  of  great  value.  You 
will  see  how  it  operates  by  looking  at  the 
above  cut.  Send  for  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 
THE  BELCHER  A  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 
Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Bulletin  140  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  a  second  report  on 
potato  culture  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  and  L.  A. 
Clinton.  This  report  will  be  very  useful  to  those 
who  believe  that  constant  and  thorough  tillage 
can  be  used  to  increase  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  soil.  The  object  of  these  experiments  was 
to  see  whether  thorough  tillage  before  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  planted,  and  constant  cultivation  from 
the  time  of  planting  up  to  the  latest  possible 
moment,  would  increase  the  yield.  The  general 
results  certainly  show  that,  in  an  ordinary  sea¬ 
son,  seven  to  nine  cultivations  with  a  tine-toothed 
implement,  are  likely  to  give  best  results.  Un¬ 
questionably,  a  constant  stirring  of  the  ground 
lightly,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  feeding 
roots,  has  improved  the  crops  of  potatoes.  This 
bulletin  will  be  read  with  great  iuterest  by  all 
who  believe  in  careful  tillage,  and  those  who  do 
not  believe  will  be  likely  to  have  their  faith  in¬ 
creased  by  a  study  of  this  bulletin.  The  bulletin 
also  gives  a  brief  chapter  on  the  Flea-beetle,  the 
ordinary  Colorado  beetle,  and  the  various  blights 
which  affect  potato  vines. 

In  Bulletin  No.  128  of  the  New  Jersey  Station 
(New  Brunswick),  Prof.  ,T.  B.  Smith  recounts  his 
experiments  with  the  use  of  hydraulic  cement  as 
a  protection  against  peach  borers.  These  ex¬ 
periments  are  detailed  at  considerable  length, 
and  appear  to  show  that  hydraulic  cement  mixed 
with  skim-milk  has  proved  very  successful.  In 
one  case,  an  application  to  38  large  peach  trees 
cost  13  cents  for  cement,  8  cents  for  skim-milk,  84 
cents  for  labor,  a  total  cost  of  81.05,  or  a  little 
less  than  three  cents  per  tree.  The  object  is  to 
keep  the  borers  out  of  the  tree,  for  when  they 
once  get  in,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  cut  them 
out.  No  application  can  be  made  to  the  outside 
of  the  tree  to  kill  the  borers  inside  of  it.  Prof. 
Smith  sums  up  the  matter  as  follows: 

“  It  is  a  fair  conclusion  from  these  experiments, 
made  in  a  very  wet  season,  that  a  mixture  of 
cement  and  skim-milk  applied  to  tree  trunks, 
forms  a  continuous  coating  that  will  remain  in 
good  condition  during  an  entire  Summer.  As  a 
mechanical  coating,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  no  appearance  of  injury  from  its  use 
has  been  observed.  It  is  impenetrable  to  young 
insect  larvm,  and  a  surface  so  covered  would  not 
be  readily  selected  by  an  adult  for  oviposltion. 
The  coating  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of 
moderate  growth,  but  quite  brittle  enough  to 
break  readily  from  the  efforts  of  any  insect 
attempting  to  come  out  from  beneath  the  bark. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  prevent  the  exit  of 
borers  that  were  already  working  in  the  tree, 
but  would  keep  out  any  young  larvae  that 
attempted  to  get  in.  It  is  probable  that  this 
cement,  added  to  some  of  the  soap  washes  in  use 
by  fruit  growers,  will  add  to  their  lasting  quali¬ 
ties.  The  simple  water  mixture  is  so  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  made  with  milk  that  its  use  is  not 
recommended.  In  all  cases,  the  cement  should 
be  broken  up  with  a  stiff  brush  when  the  danger 
season  is  over.  On  young  trees,  it  should  not  be 
put  on  until  necessary,  or  kept  longer  than  re¬ 
quired,  that  the  bark  may  devolop  normally.  On 
old  trees,  it  makes  little  difference.” 

Having  tried  all  the  various  coats  and  washes, 
including  tar  paper  and  ordinary  newspaper,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  gives  a  high  value  to  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  skim-milk  and  cement. 

Bulletin  No.  37,  of  the  Delaware  Station 
(Newark),  gives  a  study  of  the  disease  known  as 
anthrax,  which  has  been  quite  prevalent  at  times 
in  the  State  of  Delaware.  An  account  is  given  of 
the  outbreak  of  anthrax  at  Paul’s  Creek,  Pa. 
This  occurred  in  a  tannery,  and  had  its  origin  in 
a  cargo  of  hides  imported  from  China.  These 
hides  were  tanned  in  yards  along  the  river,  and 
during  the  work,  a  number  of  cases  of  sickness 
occurred  among  the  tannery  employees,  six  of 
which  terminated  fatally.  There  were, also,  deaths 
in  the  herds  which  grazed  along  the  stream  below 
the  tannery.  This  outbreak  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 
which  was  not  very  satisfactory,  since  it  showed 
that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  disease  out  of  the 
country,  would  be  to  prohibit  all  imports  of  hides, 
which  was  practically  impossible.  The  State  of 
Delaware  pays  a  bounty  of  88  per  head  for  all 
horses  or  horned  cattle  which  die  of  the  disease, 
and  which  are  burned  under  the  direction  of  the 
State.  The  Governor,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
may  cause  the  vaccination  of  live  stock  if  it  has 
been  exposed  to  anthrax,  provided  the  owner  of 
the  stock  petitions  for  this  protection,  and  as¬ 
sumes  all  the  responsibility.  Five  herds  of  ex¬ 
cellent  cattle  have  been  thus  vaccinated,  and  it 
is  said  that  these  cattle  thus  exposed  to  the  con¬ 
tagion,  have  not  succumbed  to  it.  This  disease 
is  exceedingly  contagious,  especially  on  lowlands 
bordering  on  streams  below  infected  yards. 
There  is  violent  opposition  In  many  quarters  to 
auy  suggestion  of  vaccinating  cattle;  yet  most 
of  the  experiments  that  have  been  reported  seem 
to  show  the  value  of  this  treatment. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
the  effect  of  feeding  millet  hay  to  horses.  The 
North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  at  Fargo 
issued  a  bulletin  last  year  giving  results  of  some 
experiments  in  feeding  this  hay.  The  general 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  horses  were  injuri¬ 
ously  affected  when  fed  on  millet  hay.  Several 
horses  after  continued  feeding  upon  millet  were 
seriously  affected.  In  one  or  two  specimens 
where  post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  the 
kidneys  were  affected  and  the  joints  of  the  legs 
were  swollen  and  seriously  weakened.  There ' 
was  serious  inflammation  around  the  kidneys 
and  joints,  and  before  death,  the  animals  ap¬ 


peared  in  great  pain,  trembling  and  weak.  In 
several  cases,  the  bones  were  found  soft,  and 
generally  in  bad  condition.  A  number  of  cases 
are  given  where  so-called  kidney  disease  and 
rheumatism  were  traced  almost  directly  to  the 
feeding  of  millet  hay,  and  these  experiments  cer¬ 
tainly  indicate  that  millet,  especially  where  the 
seeds  are  well  matured,  is  dangerous  fodder  for 
a  horse.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  par¬ 
ticular  danger  in  feeding  it  to  cows,  but  certainly 
all  the  experiments  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
unwise  to  feed  it  to  horses. 

Bulletin  54,  of  the  Maryland  Station  (College 
Park),  gives  the  results  of  experiments  with 
tomatoes,  both  as  to  varieties  and  treatments  for 
diseases.  The  business  of  growing  tomatoes  in 
Maryland  is  an  extensive  one,  and  the  methods 
employed  by  growers  there  will  prove  of  general 
interest.  The  fertilizer  that  has  given  good  re¬ 
sults  in  Maryland,  is  composed  as  follows:  200 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  1,000  pounds  dissolved 
rock.  500  pounds  ground  fish,  300  pounds  sulphate 
of  potash.  500  pounds  of  this  mixture  per  acre 
were  used  in  the  rows,  and  it  gave  excellent  re¬ 
sults  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  The  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  has  given  best  results  in  bolding 
the  Tomato-leaf  blight  in  check.  There  seems  to 
be  a  difference  in  varieties,  some  being  more 
susceptible  to  the  blight  than  others.  Prof. 
Robinson  thinks,  “The  distance  apart  for  plants 
in  the  field  should  be  determined  by  the  variety, 
some  varieties  making  such  a  vigorous  growth 
that  four  or  five  feet  is  plenty  close  enough.” 


What  is  the  matter  with  the  turkeys?  They 
are  swollen  under  the  eyes,  more  towards  the 
bill  than  back  of  the  eye.  They  have  good  appe¬ 
tites,  but  are  dull  instead  of  being  active  and 
lively.  j.  h.  b. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

The  trouble  is,  undoubtedly,  a  form  of  roup. 
We  would  recommend  bathing  the  head  and  face 
with  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  sweet  oil,  two 
parts  of  kerosene,  and  one  part  of  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine;  bathe  twice  daily,  putting  a  few  drops 
in  the  mouth  each  time. 


When  a  baby 
smiles  in  its  sleep 
it  is  the  mother’s 
fond  belief  that 
an  angel  is  kiss¬ 
ing  it.  No  woman 
\  attains  the  su¬ 
preme  joy  of  wo- 
manhood  until 
^vYo'she  knows  the 
caressing  touch 
of  a  first-born’s 
fingers.  No  wo¬ 
man  knows  the 
supreme  sorrow 
of  womanhood 
until  she  sees  her 
baby  in  the  cold 
embrace  of  death. 

Thousands  of  women  daily  achieve  wo¬ 
manhood’s  supremest  joy,  only  to  meet,  a 
few  days  or  weeks  or  months  later,  its 
supremest  sorrow.  This  is  because  so 
many  babies  are  born  into  the  world  with 
the  seeds  of  death  already  sown  in  their 
little  bodies.  If  a  woman  would  have 
healthy,  robust  children,  strong  and  able 
to  withstand  the  usual  little  illnesses  of 
childhood,  she  must  “  look  before  she 
leaps.” 

If  a  woman  will  take  the  proper  care  of 
her  health  in  a  womanly  way(  during  the 
period  of  prospective  maternity,  she  may 
protect  herself  against  much  pain  and  suf¬ 
fering  and  possible  death,  and  insure  the 
health  of  her  child.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  is  the  greatest  of  all  medicines 
for  prospective  mothers.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  delicate  and  important  organs  that 
bear  the  burdens  of  maternity  and  makes 
them  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  and  elastic. 
It  allays  inflammation,  heals  ulceration, 
soothes  pain  and  tones  the  tortured  nerves. 
It  banishes  the  usual  discomforts  of  the 
expectant  period  and  makes  baby’s  advent 
to  this  world  easy  and  almost  painless.  It 
insures  an  ample  supply  of  nourishment. 
It  is  the  greatest  known  nerve  tonic  and 
invigorator  for  women.  All  good  dealers 
sell  it.  Say  “No”  and  stick  to  it  when 
urged  to  accept  a  substitute  said  to  be 
“just  as  good  as  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription.” 

“  I  had  miscarried  twice  and  was  so  weak  I 
could  not  stand  on  my  feet,”  writes  Mrs.  Minnie 
Smith,  P.  M.,  of  Lowell,  Lane  Co.,  Oregon.  “I 
teak  two  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  and  now  have  a  healthy  baby  and  am 
stronger  than  for  twelve  years.” 

The  quick  constipation  -  cure  —  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets.  Never  gripe. 
Accept  no  substitutes  or  imitations. 


Weak  Lungs 

Recent  Progress  of  Medical  Science. 

Extract  from  Dr.  Robert  Hunter’s  lectures  on  the 
lungs  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  this 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  people  of  the 
real  nature  of  lung  diseases  and  the  discovery  of  a 
successful  treatment  of  the  lungs  by  Antiseptic 
Medicated  Air  Inhalations.  No  truth  of  medical 
science  has  been  more  conclusively  proven  and  estab¬ 
lished  than  that  Bronchitis.  Asthma  and  Catarrh  of 
the  Lungs  have  been  and  are  being  radically  cured 
by  this  treatment,  whlleeven  Consumption,  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  lung  complaints,  is  arrested  and  en¬ 
tirely  eradicated  by  Dr.  Hunter’s  most  recently  dis¬ 
covered  germicides,  which  kill  and  expel  from  the 
lungs  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  From  all  parts  of 
the  Union  come  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
patients  whose  lives  have  been  saved  by  Dr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Peer,  179  Washington  Street.  Newark  N 
J.,  says:  “My  lungs  were  left  in  a  weak  condition 
from  La  Grippe  and  rapidly  grew  worse.  They  became 
affected.  I  had  twenty-seven  hemorrhages,  and  my 
condition  became  very  critical.  I  lost  llfty  pounds  in 
weight  and  was  conHned  to  my  bed.  My  physicians 
gave  me  up  to  die.  Dr.  Hunter  was  consulted,  and  1 
began  to  improve  immediately.  My  breathing  became 
freer,  the  hemorrhages  ceased  altogether,  and  1 
steadily  gained  in  strength  and  flesh.  I  now  weigh 
more  than  I  ever  did,  and  am  positively  cured 
Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment  was  the  thing  that  saved  my 
life.” 

Any  subscriber  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  who 
is  Interested,  can  obtain  this  book  free  by  addressing 
Dr.  Hunter  at  117  West  45th  St.,  New  York.— Adv. 


THE  GREAT  REMEDY 

FOR  PAIN 

CURES  PROMPTLY. 


THE 


FARQUHAR 

"^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION |  FEED. 


Mtdal  and  mg*ut  Award  at  flk«  World! t  Columbian  XzpoitHan. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

REST  BIT  WOMB  111  TH*  WOMB.  Wur.nUd  tk.  text  ami 
-ihlagl.  MlUi,  Muhlniry,  sad  Standard  Agricultural  Impla 
menu  of  Beit  Quality  at  loweit  prlccc.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Moat  economical,  lightest  draught, 

,  wastes  oo  grain.  'Cleans  readj 
fa*  market.  Send  fbr  catalogues 

A.  B.  FA  Itqim A K CO.,  Ltd..  York.  Pn. 


RUMLLY 


EMBRACES  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ^ 

Traction,  Portable,  Semi-Port-  ♦ 
able.  Simple  and  ♦ 

Compound  Engines.  ♦ 

’  They  are  made  to  supply  the  greatest  amount  ▼ 
'  of  power  from  the  least  amount  of  fuel  with  ♦ 
1  the  least  attention.  Traction  engines  range  ♦ 
from8t,o20  h.p.  end  their  lending  features  are  ♦ 

Large  Traction  Power,  ♦ 

Fast  Travel,  Easy  Steamers,  ♦ 

simplicity,  great  strength  and  durability.  ♦ 
Boilers  are  made  of  best  steel  boiler  plate  of  00,000  ♦ 
lbs.  tensile  strength.  Fire  box  surrounded  with  ♦ 
water.  Make  also  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  A 
and  Saw  .Mills.  All  are  described  more  fully  in  ▲ 
our  illustrated  catalogue.  Send  for  it— IT'S  FREE  Z 
M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LAPORTE,  IMD.  \ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 

ARE  COOO  ENCINE8 

because  the;  are  made  of  the 

beet  material  known,  with  the 
very  best  workmanihlp  procurable. 
Theyare  Horizontal,  6  H.  P. 
up;  Upright,  3  H.  P.  up:  and 
Portable,  6 to  12  H.P.  These 
are  ideal  engines  for  fai  m  use 
good  for  running  SEPARATOR, 

i’Kfjp'i&fe#"1 

WOOD  SAWS.  EtC.  Bend  for 
n  E 


;dor, _ 

_  _ send  for  free 

book  on  Engines  and  Boilers. 
JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  1308.  Springfield.  0 


“Goshen”  Tanks 

represent  honest 
tank  value.... 

and  these  are  the  reasons  why : 
They  are  made  of  the  best  heavy 
-nlv  mitred  steel;  they  simply 
cannot  warp,  swell  or  fall  to 
deees  from  dry  lag  oat;  heavy 
iron  bound  edges  proteets  them 
from  bending  or  denting. 

Anti -Septic  i 

there  is  no  place  fordisease  germs 
In  these  tanks.  Pure  water  makes 
good  milk  and  butter;  prevents 
many  diseases,  hog  cholera,  etc. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  18 
l>age  catalogue,  sent  for2c.  stamp. 

Kelly  Foundry  and  Mach.  Co.  27  Purl  St.,  Qoshen,  Ind. 


THE 


EMPIRE 

g  Why  walk  when  you  can 

ride  without  increasing  the 
labor  of  your  team '! 


SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  power 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu- 
l lutes  the  speed  to  a 
J  nicety.  A  success- 
I ful  power  for  run- 

_  ning  small  Grind- 

...»  .......  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 

largest  hocse  can  work  In  it,  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTINC.,  We  make 2  andlj 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  (ratters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS.  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers,  T  HE  CELEBRAtEO  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc, 
Our  150  page  Illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETOH  MFG.  CO.^SPa'Iils. 


MEN 


FiYTlIVE  EH8, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIUY 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER”  Egg 

Statlonaries,  Portables,  &c. 
PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

You  can  get  a  constant  stream  of  water 
delivered  to  your  buildings  from  a 
stream  or  spring  by  means  of  this 
engine. 

RUNS  ITSELF. 
NEVER  STOPS. 


for  catalogue  and  guar¬ 
anteed  estimate. 

Power  Specialty  Co..  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


lWELL  drilling  machinery. 

MANUFACTURED  SV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
| DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
,  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
rA00RE53  WILLIAMS  BROS. ITHACA. N.V! 

The  Test  of  Time 

Is  severe  ami  infallible,  and 
the  verdict  is  always 
convincing.  The 

Perkins 

Wind  Mills 

have  stood  the  test  of  time* 

In  wheel,  rudder,  regu* 
Intorandall  parts  they 
are  strong,  durable,  effi¬ 
cient  nml  ensy  working. 
Built  In  many  sizes. 
Meet  every  requirement 
for  every  purpose. 
C&tal&gue  sent  Free. 
PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO. 

0  Karo  St.,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


WHEEL  HARROW 

WITH  RIDING  ATTACHMENT. 

ORIGINAL  AND  NEW. 


f-Tbe  Riding  Attachment  Is  practically  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Harrow  and  the  draught  direct 
from  the  evener.  It  overcomes  the  objections 
that  exist  in  other  Spring- 
Tooth  Harrows,  and  will  work 
in  trash,  stones  and  soils 
where  other  Harrows  fail. 

RUNS  EASILY. 
SIMPLE  AND  VERY  STRONG 


THE  STANDARD 

HARROW  CO., 

General  Office  and  Works: 

UTICA,  X.Y..U.S.A. 


This  is  our 
New  No.  9 


The  simplest  mower  com* 
mensurate  with  good 
work  and  durability. 


Mo  Side  Draft -the 
line  of  draft  Is  from 
the  center  of  greatest 
!•  'slatancc.  Perfect  traction  and  power • 
Batter  ask  for  our  catalogue,  embracing 
Mowers,  Binders,  Reapers,  Rakes, 
Disk  Cultivators  and  Harrows,  etc., 
before  you  buy.  6EXT  FREE. 


Cuts  5 
and  6  feet 


MOWER 


The  gearing  is  all  placed  behind  the 
axle.  This  allows  the  use  of  a  long  detach¬ 
able  bearing  crank  shaft.  A  long  crank 
shaft  is  the  salvation  of  any  mower. 

SOLID  PIECE  MAIM  FRAME.  Our  own 

Perfect  Roller  Bearings 

'reduce  the  draft  to  the  minimum.  The 
foot  lift  In  conjunction  with  the  carrying  spring 
enables  the  driver  to  easily  raise  the  bar.  We 
use  serrated  guard  plates  on  all  mowers,  they 
greatly  increase  the  cutting 
capacity 


The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


CHAIN  GEAR 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

“It’s  none  of  my  business”,  as  one  of 
the  neighbors  begins  when  he  wants  to 
criticise  our  methods,  but  I  don’t  think 
much  of  the  way  some  farmers  dress  for 
their  work.  A  ragged  coat  and  vest  and 
a  “  bosom  ”  shirt  with  some  battered  old 
stiff  hat  and  a  pair  of  dirty  “overalls” 
seem  to  be  about  the  regulation  costume. 
At  Hope  Farm,  we  like  a  plain  suit  of 
blouse  and  overalls  of  blue  or  brown. 
This  can  be  put  on  over  other  clothes, 
and  slipped  off  in  a  minute  when  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Madame  went  to  one  of  the 
big  department  stores  in  New  York  the 
other  day,  and  bought  such  suits  com¬ 
plete  for  !)()  cents.  A  pair  of  overalls  for 
the  little  “  Graft  ”  cost  19  cents!  That 
is  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  at 
home.  It  seems  to  me  a  mistake  for  a 
woman  to  spend  her  time  making  19  and 
45-cent  overalls.  The  same  amount  of 
time  spent  driving  the  two-horse  culti¬ 
vator  or  the  Cutaway  will  bring  more 
health  to  the  woman  and  more  wealth 
to  the  farm. 

We  have  had  much  cold  and  wet 
weather  lately,  and  this  has  interfered 
with  planting.  How  the  Crimson  clover 
does  grow,  though  !  It  is  wonderful 
how  much  respect  clover  will  win  for  a 
farm.  A  farmer  will  look  at  a  big  crop 
of  grain  or  grass  and  say,  “  It  looks  fine, 
but  you  put  on  more  fertilizer  than  it’s 
worth  !  ”  When  he  sees  clover,  however, 
he  never  asks  about  the  cost  of  starting 
it.  He  recognizes  its  value  at  once.  No 
use  talking — clover  is  the  king  of  fodder 
and  fertilizing  plants!  It  is  the  best 
advertisement  a  farm  can  have. 

We  have  three  acres  of  potatoes  planted . 
A  little  early— some  of  the  neighbors 
think— but  the  seed  is  sprouting  well  so 
far  as  we  can  see.  When  the  plants  get 
above  ground,  we  shall  watch  closely 
indications  of  frost.  If  it  seem  sure  to 
come,  we  shall  rig  up  the  two-horse  cul¬ 
tivator  with  the  inside  shovels  fixed  to 
throw  soil  over  the  row,  and  run  over 
the  field  during  the  late  afternoon,  cover- 
ing  the  plants  with  about  an  inch  of  soil. 
It  won’t  take  long  to  cover  three  acres 
with  this  tool.  There  are  many  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  use  of  a  two-horse  culti¬ 
vator. 

We  have  set  out  about  1,000  plants  of 
early  cabbage  on  a  piece  of  land  that 
was  hardly  suited  for  potatoes.  Early 
cabbage  does  not,  usually,  bring  a  very 
high  price  in  our  markets,  but  this  crop 
will  make  good  food  for  the  chickens  and 
the  hogs.  About  the  latter  part  of  May 
we  shall  plant  sweet  corn  between  the 
rows  of  cabbage,  so  that,  when  the  latter 
are  cut  out,  the  corn  will  come  on.  In 
late  July,  we  shall  sow  Crimson  clover 
in  the  sweet  corn,  and  in  this  way,  have 
thi-ee  crops  on  this  ground. 

We  expect  to  sow  four  bushels  of  Early 
Black  cow  peas  this  year.  Part  of  them 
will  be  broadcasted  among  the  raspber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries  after  the  fruit  has 
been  picked.  This,  we  hope,  will  give 
us  a  fair  growth  before  frost.  We  have 
heard  so  much  about  the  Soja  bean  that 
we  hope  to  try  a  peck  in  comparison 
with  cow  peas,  and  of  course  we  shall 
try  the  Velvet  bean  on  a  small  scale. 
“  Hogs,  Hens  and  numus”is  the  agri¬ 
cultural  war  cry  at  Hope  Farm,  and  these 
beans,  with  Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas, 
are  the  friends  that  we  hope  will  help 
us  “  concentrate  the  air  ”  and  pack  it 
away  in  the  soil.  For  hog  food,  we  want 
to  try  rape  and  sorghum  in  a  small  way. 

One  of  our  friends  out  in  Ohio  doesn't 
think  much  of  live  stock  : 

This  is  -a  neighborhood  of  small  farms,  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  farmer  and  myself, 
every  farmer  keeps  a  flock  of  chickens.  I  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  every  egg  they  get 
costs  them  two  cents,  and  every  fowl  used  costs 
50  per  cent  more  than  it  could  be  bought  for. 
When  we  kept  chickens,  we  were  without  eggs 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  the  damage  done 
to  crops  by  them  during  the  Summer  nearly  drove 
me  mad.  We  kept  two  cows,  and  we  kept  a  pig. 
When  the  cows  were  together,  they  sucked  each 
other,  and  when  they  were  separated,  they 
sucked  themselves.  My  wife  petted  the  pig,  and 
when  his  back  got  itchy  and  he  could  neither  dig 
out  under  his  pen,  break  through  or  climb  over, 
he  would  just  stand  and  squeal. 


Our  hens  are  paying  us  a  fair  profit. 
As  for  the  cow,  I  wouldn’t  sell  her  to¬ 
day  for  810  above  what  she  cost.  We 
call  the  pig  the  best  economist  on  the 
place.  Our  Berkshire  gets  the  kitchen 
swill  with  a  little  bran  and  meal  stirred 
in  it,  and  is  growing  as  fast  as  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  A  hog  with  a  full  stomach 
doesn’t  squeal.  My  idea  of  a  hog  is  that 
he  should  be  stuffed  with  food  so  that 
there  won't  be  any  room  for  a  squeal  in¬ 
side  his  hide.  We  have  made  a  big  pen 
for  a  dozen  or  so  of  shotes,  if  we  can  buy 
them  right,  and  we  hope  to  try  the  west¬ 
ern  plan  of  feeding  on  sorghum  and  rape. 

We  have  had  oniy  fair  success  this  year 
in  hatching  chicks  in  incubators.  Later, 
we  will  give  actual  figures,  but  I  must 
say  that  we  have  not  done  as  well  as  we 
hoped  to  do.  We  cannot  understand 
why,  for  the  machines  have  been  run 
carefully,  and  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  were  fertile.  We  find  a  general 
complaint  among  other  nearby  poultry- 
men,  though  in  one  case,  at  least,  the 
reason  was  clear.  One  neighbor  had  an 
Irishman  at  work  by  the  day.  This  man, 
for  some  reason,  went  into  the  cellar 
where  the  incubators  were.  It  was  the 
19th  day  of  the  hatch,  and  everything 
promised  a  fine  hatch.  The  Irishman 
looked  over  the  machine  and  felt  the  heat 
coming  from  the  ventilator.  He  thought 
that  must  be  wrong,  so  he  put  a  10-penny 
nail  on  it  to  weight  it  down.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  temperature  went  up 
to  110  degrees,  and  the  eggs  were  ruined. 
When  asked  why  he  did  it,  Pat  said,  “  1 
thought  the  eggs  would  suffer  from  the 
loss  of  the  hate,  an'  I  couldn’t  kape  the 
darn  thing  down  in  any  other  way.” 

_  H.  w.  c. 

Tub  dispersion  sale  of  the  famous  “  Lakeside  ’ 
Stock  Farm,  on  May  3  and  4,  will  be  a  remark 
able  event  in  American  live  stock  history.  Tin 
“  Lakeside  ”  Holstein  cattle  stand  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  breed.  One  great  aim  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  at  Lakeside  has  been  to  produce  a  Holsteii. 
cow  that  would  give  milk  containing  a  high  pet 
cent  of  butter  fat.  We  all  remember  how  the  dairy 
world  was  startled  when,  at  the  New  York  Dairy 
Show,  an  11-year-old  Holstein  from  this  herd  won 
the  prize  for  producing  the  greatest  amount  of 
butter  fat  in  24  hours.  To-day,  that  old  cow’.- 
granddaughters  are  capable  of  doing  better  yet 
so  carefully  have  they  been  selected  and  bred. 
This  sale  will  afford  a  chance  for  breeders  t. 
obtain  some  of  this  choice  stock  at  fair  prices 
It  is  not  often  that,  in  the  Eastern  States,  a  dis¬ 
persion  sale  of  this  character  is  announced. 


The  medicine  which  Dr.  Jayne  used  so  successfully 
for  Lung  and  Throat  Diseases  during  his  lifetime,  if 
still  sold  under  the  name  of  Jayne’s  Expectorant..— 
Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


It’s  worth  your  while  to  send  for  a 
free  sample  of 


Tuttle’s 

Elixir. 


It  cures  curbs,  colic, 

Used  and  endorsed  by  sprains,  lameness, 
the  Adams  Ex.  Co.  ^  _  jn  &  horse.  $ 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  rheu- 
inatism,  bruises,  etc.  Send  three  2-  (tt 
cent  stamps  for  postage  only.  jjj 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  ^ 


Cleaned  and  Filled 
in  a  Minute. 

The  latest,  cheapest  and 
best.  See  the  name.  Just 
what  you  want.  Any  poultry 
supply  dealer — or  direct  from 

ATSATT  BROS,, 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 
Send  for  Circulars. 


DON’T  Sf?HE*s 

expect  them  to  do  their  best,  un¬ 
less  you  put  a  handful  of 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

on  them.  It’s  cheaper  than  vermin 
any  day..  Trial  size,  10c.  postpaid. 
100  ounces,  delivered  to  your  ex¬ 
press  company,  $1.00.  BOOK  FA  EE. 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  a 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, 

▼  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  1 

•  — anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us 
A  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for 
A  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

4  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 
+  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ■*" 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


LARGE  DISPERSION  SALE. 


Holstein-Friesian  Cattle. 
Standard  Bred  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 

TWELVE  SPANS  well-mated  Coach,  Driving  and  High-Stepping  Horses. 

SINGLE  DRIVERS.  CLYDESDALES  AND  PERCHERONS. 

All  the  stock  of  “Lakeside”  Stock  Farm,  Smiths  &  Powell 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  be  sold  at  Public  Auction,  on  the 
State  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  May  3  and  4, 
Peter  C.  Kellogg,  Auctioneer,  in  order  to  close  up  the 
Estate  of  the  late  W.  Brown  Smith. 


PASTURE 


will  soon  be  ready  for  feeders.  DO  YOU  NEED  ANY?  We  have  a 
large  number  in  Northwestern  New  York  at  a  low  figure.  Write  for 
particulars  or  ask  for  anything  in  our  line.  Weneeda24  to  30  months’ 
Short-horn  Bull,  recorded  and  a  roan. 

FARMS  AKE  HEADY  FOB  PURCHASEKS. 


AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  State  St.,  New  York  City. 


Thymo-Cresol 


A  handy,  safe,  sure  cure 
for  Scab,  Lice,  Mange; 
_  all  skin  diseases;  all  par¬ 

asitical  troubles;  non-poisonous;  needs  no  preparation; 
mixes  instantly  with  cold  water.  Sample  by  mail  50  cents. 
LA  WFORD  BROS.,  Box  L,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TICKS 


i/T  Hand  Bono, Shell, Corn 
O  &.  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymen. 

.°aMf,ns,S'S.iSoKraM . 


Jlfculnr  an_ 

UTTT.SftN  It  It  OS 


Lonials  Free. 

RsiKton.  Pa. 


Cat*-  j 
logue 

4  ots.  J 

i 

THE  IMFKOVKD 

T  VICTOR  Incubator 

i  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely  1 
•elf-regulating.  The  simplest,  most  1 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrst-class  Hatcher  1 
In  the  market.  Circulars  FKFF 

JEO.  EKTEL  CO..  QUINCY.  I LI.  1 

HATCH  Chickens  °.r«T“!*r 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self ■  Regulat¬ 
ing.  Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowest  priced 
flrst-clu.a  llatcher  made. 
CEO.  II.  STAHL, 
114to18gS.  6th  St.Qiiliioy.nl. 


AFTER  YOU  TRY  IT. 

Buy  no  Incubator  and  pay  for  It 
before  giving  it  a  trial. 

I  We  send  you  ours  on  trial.  Not  a  cent  paid 
l  until  tried.  A  child  can  run  It  with  6  minutes 
attention  daily.  First  Prize  at  Worlds  Fair. 
First  Prize  ami  Medal  at  Kaghvilie  Kxpo- 
Lsltion.  Our  large  handsomely  illustiated 
catalogue  tells  all  about  poultry,  incubatore 
Plans  for  Brooder*,  Poultry  I  and  the  money  there 
(louses,  etc  sent  for  25  cent*.  I  is  in  it.  Sent  for  5e. 
UamHiiISm  IhaU  Pa  No.  60 Clinton  Street, 

V OnViUlin  inCD.  U0«  Delaware  City,  Del. 


HAIM  WB  WIN  Gold  Special,  6  Silver  Sweepstakes 
Specials  and  over  100  Class  prizes  at 
the  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Show, 
Jan.  10-15,  Our  New  MsMaetti 
Poultry  Catalogue  fully  Illustrates  and 
describes  40  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  land  and  water  fowls,  giving  scores 
and  prizes  won  for  the  past  3  years ; 
reliable  information  in  poultry  disease 
and  management;  fine  view  of  our 
- -  poultry  ranch ;  sent  postpaid  for  10c. 

H.  COOK,  Box  4  Huntley,  ill. 


Light  brahma  eggs.  *2  for  is;  *3  for  30. 

Five-acre  Poultry  Farm,  Cbeviot-on-Hudson.  N.  Y 


Brown  Leghorn,  Bull  Pekin  Bantam,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $1  $  setting.  T.  G.  Ashmead,  Williamson, N.Y 


ALL  THE  CATTLE  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

MOUNTAINSIDE 

HERD 

NOW  PROPERTY  OF 

Mr.  JOHN  MAYER, 

Will  be  Sold  at  Auction 

MAY  10,  II  and  12,  1898, 

Commencing  each  day  at  10  o’clock,  at 

Mountainside  Farm,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 

(On  Erie  R.R.,  30  miles  from  New  York.) 

PETER  C.  KELLOCC,  Auctioneer. 

The  Herd,  old  and  young,  numbers 
about  250  HEAD  of 

Registered  Jersey, 

Registered  Simmenthal, 

Registered  Normandy, 
And  Cross-Bred  Animals. 

Most  of  the  Cows  are  fresh  in  milk. 

Catalogues  iu  due  time  furnished  by 

I’ETER  C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer, 

107  John  Street,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

HI! INKCLIFF,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  X3BSE 

and  Black  Minorcas.  Price.  SI  per  setting. 
King’sFarm  Poultry  Yards,  Otisville,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  loading  strain  Of  heavy  layers.  Large,  vigorous, 
early-maturing.  600  laying  bens.  Eggs  from  best 
breeders,  15,  $1.50;  30,  $2.25;  100.  $6.00.  Circular. 

H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Ort  0%  D.aaJav01  Purebred  Poland- 

ou  I  ears  a  breeder  annas,  and  12  sows 

safe  in  Pig  for  Sale,  and  all  good  ones. 

J.  L.  VAN  l)OKEN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


AMERICAN  CHESTER  WHITES. 

'l’lie  World’s  best  strains.  Young  sows  bred.  Orders 
booked  for  pigs.  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.  All  stock 
recorded  in  their  respective  Records.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


nijr^iilDCC  Lord  Kex  and  Lady  Carol>ne 
UnUOnlilCO  stock  of  Chesbires.  Pigs  8, 10, 
12  weeks  old.  Sows  bred.  Service  Boars. 

Blackberry.  Raspberry  and  Currant  Plants.  First- 
class  goods;  low  price. 

W.  E.  MANDKV1LLE.  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 


Berkbhtbk,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hoi- 
Btein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry.  Bnnting 
and  House  Doga.  Catalogue, 

S.  W.  SMITH, ICochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS 

To  effect  an  immediate  8ale,  we  offer,  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  a  nuinberof  well-bred  Bull  Calves 
J.  L.  HOPE.  Farm  Supt.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


CLEARVIEW  STOCK  FARM 

Offers  three  Jersey  Bull  Calves  from  7  to  12  months 
old,  sired  by  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  18th  No.  42252.  For 
prices  address  J.  S.  CAMPBELL,  Butler,  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Green®,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chlokens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBUBGH 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochran ville.  CbesterCo.,Pa 


• 

\JLJ  ^  -J— Party  wishing  a  flrst-class,  10- 

VV  dll  lull  weeks  old  Poland-China  Boar 
for  $7,  and  99  other  parties  wishing  one  just  as  good, 
to  write  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Colt  With  Sprung  Knees. 

My  mare  colt,  five  year  driver,  has  weak  legs 
about  the  knees  that  look  as  though  sprung.  What 
will  cure  it  ?  t.  e.  e. 

Crosskeys,  N.  J. 

Add  one  ounce  stronger  aqua  ammonia  to  a 
pint  of  soap  liniment,  and  shake  well.  Bathe 
the  back  tendons  from  above  the  knees  to  the 
fetlock  daily  with  this  liniment,  and  rub  vigor¬ 
ously  for  several  minutes  after  each  application. 
Should  the  skin  become  blistered,  omit  for  a  few 
days,  after  which  repeat  as  before.  The  colt 
should  have  only  slow,  light  exercise  for  several 
months.  The  treatment  should  be  followed  by 
improvement,  but  a  cure  cannot  be  expected. 
The  trouble  will,  also,  be  liable  to  be  aggravated 
if  the  colt  is  put  to  severe  labor  or  driven  at  a 
rapid  pace. 

Fatal  Diarrhea  in  Young  Lambs. 

I  have  lost  about  20  little  lambs,  two  or  three 
days  old,  from  looseness  of  the  bowels.  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  ?  The  sheep  have  all 
the  clean  water  they  want,  and  early-cut,  bright 
Alsike  hay.  When  the  hay  was  mowed  away,  I 
used  four  quarts  of  salt  to  the  load.  Would  the 
salt  cause  the  trouble  ?  p.  d.  l. 

Lamington,  N.  J. 

The  trouble  is,  probably,  due  to  some  fault 
with  the  ewe.  Unless  the  salt  causes  undue  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  bowels  in  the  ewe,  it  ought  not  to 
affect  the  lambs.  A  change  of  feed  would  be  de¬ 
sirable.  If  the  ewes  are  weak  or  thin,  feed  wheat 
bran  and  oats.  The  affected  lambs  should  re¬ 
ceive  one-half  teaspoonful  of  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  diluted  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  every 
four  hours,  or  in  severe  cases,  every  two  hours : 
whisky,  four  ounces;  tincture  Jamaica  ginger, 
one  ounce;  laudanum,  two  drams;  mix. 

Hernia  in  a  Colt. 

My  two-year-old  filly  has  a  small  hernia  the  size 
of  a  hen’s  egg.  We  first  noticed  it  when  she  was 
about  one  year  old.  I  tried  bandaging,  but  could 
not  fix  the  bandage  firmly  enough  in  position. 
Then  I  saw  your  advice  to  T.  D.,  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  October  9,  1897,  which  seemed  to  be  exactly  the 
thing.  I  had  the  biniodide  of  mercury  and  vase¬ 
line  prepared  as  you  directed,  and  have  applied 
it  twice,  rubbing  it  in  thoroughly  with  no  result 
whatever,  no  blister  resulting.  Can  you  advise 
me  further  ?  x,.  m.  s. 

Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 

The  biniodide  of  mercury  ointment,  if  made 
with  two  drams  of  biniodide  to  the  ounce  of  vase¬ 
line,  will  always  blister  on  the  horse  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  ointment  is  used  and  well  rubbed 
in  for  several  minutes  against  the  direction  of 
the  hair.  It  is  a  powerful  blister,  which  often 
blemishes  when  too  freely  or  extensively  used. 
In  some  cases,  “sweating”  of  the  surface  will 
force  the  ointment  out  on  the  hair.  When  this 
occurs,  it  should  be  well  rubbed  in  again  after 
two  or  three  hours.  I  would  advise  repeating 
the  blister  as  directed  above.  If  the  ointment  is 
good  and  thoroughly  applied,  you  should  get  a 
severe  blister. 

Catarrh  and  Sore  Throat  in  Cattle. 

I  received  a  number  of  purebred  Holsteins  a 
week  ago,  from  a  distance;  one  cow,  when  she 
came,  breathed  hard,  making  a  bass,  rough 
sound.  She  was  swollen  back  of  both  jaws  and 
under  her  throat  considerably.  She  eats  and 
drinks  with  some  difficulty,  chokes  in  drinking, 
and  heaves  every  four  or  five  swallows  she 
takes,  throwing  some  water  from  nose  and 
mouth.  She  has  a  young  calf  that  runs  with  her. 
She  is  rather  thin,  but  hair  looks  well.  t.  g.  p. 
Nebraska. 

The  symptoms  do  not  indicate  either  tubercu¬ 
losis  or  lumpy-jaw,  but  catarrh  and  sore  throat. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  symptoms  are  liable  to 
change  frequently  during  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  requiring  a  change  in  treatment,  so  that  it 
is  very  unsatisfactory  to  prescribe  by  corres¬ 
pondence.  For  such  cases,  a  qualified  veteri- 
.  narian  ought  to  be  called  at  once,  as  delay  may 
be  followed  bv  fatal  results.  In  general,  the  ani¬ 
mal  should  have  had  the  head  steamed,  at  least 
once  or  twice  daily,  and  the  throat  and  swellings 
rubbed  every  other  day  with  ammonia  liniment 
until  the  skin  was  well  blistered.  A  paste  may 
be  made  by  mixing  solid  extract  of  belladonna, 
two  ounces;  nitrate  of  potash,  powdered  ex¬ 
tract  of  licorice,  and  honey,  of  each  four  ounces; 
smear  a  small  tablespoonful  on  the  tongue  and 
back  teeth  three  times  daily  after  eating.  A 
half  ounce  of  chloride  of  potash  should  be  given 
in  the  drinking  water  twice  daily.  If  there  is 
constipation,  give  four  ounces  of  Glauber  salts 
or  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  daily  until  relieved. 

Skin  Eruption  on  Cattle. 

I  have  two  cattle  that  are  affected  with  a 
mysterious  complaint.  Case  No.  1  is  a  three-year- 
old  new  milch  cow,  calf  12  days  old,  which  has 
lost  flesh  rapidly  since  calving;  but  the  first  out¬ 
ward  signs  of  any  moment  were  when  spots  the 
size  of  a  50-cent  piece  appeared  on  the  neck  as 
though  the  hair  was  chafed  off.  On  closer  in¬ 
spection,  the  neck  was  found  to  be  covered  from 
shoulders  to  horns  with  large  blotches,  which 
appear  to  partly  dry  and  scab  over,  but  break 
again.  The  cow’s  udder  appeared  to  be  in  fair 
condition,  excepting  a  slight  swelling  in  hind 
part,  when  it  suddenly  peeled  nearly  one-half 
the  skin,  and  dripped  a  bloody,  watery  matter; 
around  the  edges  of  the  raw  spot,  were  pustules 
filled  with  yellow  matter  extending  from  the  teats 
to  the  hair.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  the  teats  ' 
themselves,  and  they  have  a  perfectly  healthy 
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appearance.  She  eats  well  and  drinks  well. 
Case  No.  2  is  a  yearling  bull  with  ears  covered 
with  the  same  spots;  one  ear  is  cracked  half  in 
two  lengthways.  There  are  no  other  marks  as 
yet  on  him,  and  it  has  shown  for  only  two  days. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  using  a  10  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid.  p.  j.  w. 

Jamestown,  R.  I. 

I  am  unable  to  form  a  definite  opinion  from 
your  description  as  to  the  nature  of  the  lesions. 
You  are,  evidently,  in  error  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  carbolic  acid  solution  you  are  using.  Water 
will  dissolve  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  acid; 
unless  you  are  using  a  mixture  containing  un¬ 
dissolved  add  your  solution  cannot  be  stronger 
than  five  per  cent.  A  two  to  three  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  strong  enough  for  use  in  these 
cases.  An  ointment  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
better  than  the  wash.  Try  the  benzoated  oxide 
of  zinc  ointment. 

The  White  Scours  in  Calves. 

I  have  just  lost  three  young  calves  from  white 
scours.  Do  you  consider  it  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease,  or  is  it  wholly  contracted  from  feeding  the 
calf?  When  the  calf  is  sucking  its  dam,  is  the 
feed  of  the  cow  a  cause  of  it  ?  Can  ensilage  fed 
to  the  cows  cause  it,  if  not  fed  more  than  once  a 
day,  and  not  more  than  25  pounds  to  a  feed  ? 
Will  the  feeding  of  ensilage  an  hour  before 
milking  cause  any  bad  effects?  What  can  you 
recommend  for  the  calves,  and  is  there  any  use 
trying  to  save  them  after  the  disease  has  got  a 
firm  hold  ?  r.  h.  w. 

Vermont. 

The  white  scours  in  young  calves  is,  undoubted¬ 
ly,  due  to  a  specific  germ  or  organism.  Thedisease 
frequently  becomes  epidemic.  The  feeding  of 
the  dam  has  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
causing  the  disease.  The  feeding  of  ensilage  in 
reasonable  quantity  will  not  cause  the  trouble. 
The  disease  can,  usually,  be  cured  if  treated 
from  the  outset.  As  soon  as  the  calf  shows  the  first 
symptoms,  give  as  a  drench  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  castor  oil,  to  which  add  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  laudanum  and  tincture  of  Jamaica  ginger. 
Then  give  one-half  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  with 
one  teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  of  ginger  every 
four  hours  until  the  diarrhea  is  checked.  If  the 
calf  becomes  weak,  give  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
whisky  in  a  little  hot  water  every  four  hours. 
If  the  calf  is  being  raised  by  hand,  add  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  part  lime-water  to  the  milk.  Do  not 
feed  more  than  one  pint  of  milk  at  once,  but  re¬ 
peat  the  quantity  every  four  hours.  If  the  calf 
is  on  the  cow,  do  not  allow  it  to  suck  but  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  Whitewash  the  sides  of  the 
calf  pen,  or  anything  with  which  the  calves  have 
been  in  contact,  and  dust  the  floor  and  droppings 
with  dry,  air-slaked  quicklime. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiimimimiiiiiimiiiiiimmmmmiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiu 


Soft-Shelled  Eggs.— What  do  our  pullets  need 
to  produce  harder-shelled  eggs?  We  are  feeding 
a  variety  of  food,  as  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  wheat 
bran,  besides  apples  and  vegetables.  They  have 
green  oyster  and  clam  shells  by  them  all  the 
time,  and  plenty  of  gravel  to  scratch  in,  but  we 
are  finding  a  great  many  eggs  with  very  thin 
shells.  Do  they  need  lime  in  some  form  ?  g.  m.  b. 

East  Park,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— I  think  that  G.  M.  B.’s  pullets  will  get  all 
the  lime  needed  for  the  shells  from  clover  hay. 
It  is  very  likely  that  they  are  too  fat  for  best  re 
suits, as  overfat  will  cause  soft  shells  on  eggs.  If 
he  will  make  the  morning  feed  up  principally  of 
cut  clover  hay,  say  about  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  bulk,  the  rest  bran  or  shorts,  gluten 
ineal,  and  ground  meat,  moistened  and  mixed 
thoroughly,  and  feed  the  grain  ration  sparingly, 
and  in  litter  at  least  five  or  six  inches  deep,  so 
that  they  will  have  to  exercise  to  get  it,  the  egg 
shells  will  become  harder  in  a  short  time.  When 
convenient,  it  is  well  to  boil  or  steam  the  clover, 
and  allow  it  to  cool  before  feeding.  Never  feed 
hot  mash  in  cold  weather,  as  the  fowls  are  more 
susceptible  to  colds.  j.  e.  stevenson. 


Have  you  ever  thought  how,  at 
a  little  expense,  you  might  fix  up 
some  of  your  old  buildings,  pre¬ 
vent  leaky  roofs,  make  warm  your 
sheds,  barns,  hen-houses,  hotbeds, 
and  green-houses  ?  Neponset  Water¬ 
proof  Red  Rope  Fabric ,  for  roofing 
and  side-covering,  will  do  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  frost-proof  and  water¬ 
proof.  It  takes  the  place  of  back 
plaster  in  dwellings,  and  shingles 
and  clapboards  on  outbuildings. 
Very  much  cheaper.  Costs  only 
one  cent  per  square  foot  at  the 
factory,  with  the  necessary  nails 
and  tin  caps  for  putting  it  on. 

For  inside  lining  Neponset  Black 
Building  Paper  is  serviceable  and 
economical. 

Full  particulars  and 
samples  free.  Write 
F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


UjiiiiiiimiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniiHmiiimiimmiiiimii! 

We  want  to  demonstrate  to  every 
one  who  makes  or  sells  a  cheese,  the 
wonderful  preservative  properties  of 

EXCELSIOR 
CHEESE  COATING 

Send  your  name  and  receive  a  sam¬ 
ple.  Test.  It  yourself.  Learn  how  It  will 
preserve  the  quality  of  cheese,  retain 
the  flavor,  maintain  the  weight.  Odor¬ 
less,  tasteless,  impervious  to  all  the 
enemies  of  good  cheese.  A  simple  and 
inexpensive  method  of  adding  to  the 
profits  of  cheese  making.  Knowledge 
will  do  you  no  harm.  This  advertise¬ 
ment  will  nut  appear  again,  so  write  now 
for  all  particulars  and  sample. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY, 
Specialty  Department, 

408  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


A  Leap  in  the  Dark 

is  always  dangerous 
and  to  be  avoided. 
The  farmer  or 
dairyman  who  buj's 
an  inferior  separa¬ 
tor  takes  a  leap  In 
the  dark.  Avoid  all 
danger  and  possibil¬ 
ity  of  error  by  buying  a 
SIIARPLES  SEPARA¬ 
TOR.  If  for  a  few  cows 
buy  the  Safety  Hand 
Separator.  If  for  more 
than  a  few  cows  buy 
the  Little  Giant  Sei>a- 
tor.  In  either  event  you  get  the  best  that  your 
money  will  buy.  They  are  made  to  save  all  the 
butter  fat. 

p.  H.  SHARPLES, 

Dubuque,  la.  West  Chester,  Pa 

Omaha,  Neb. 


flood  Flavored 

j  K  is  always  insured 
1  if  the  < 

CHAMPION  < 

Milk  Cooler  and  * 
Aerator  la  uaed ' 

at  the  farm,  it  saves  time,  ( 
,  w.  labor,  and  money  too.  It  is  ; 
DONT  HAVE"  tts  sin,I)le  as  a  milk  pail  and  , 
_  ‘  almost  as  cheap.  Get  our  ! 

aOUB  Free  Kook,  “M I I.K.”  * 

Sal..  MU.K  COOLER  CO  \ 

M  1 1  |>\  Milk  Dealers’  Supplies,  ’  ( 
Railroad  St.,  Curl  fund. 


No  Bad  Taste 


about  any  of  the  dairy  products 

Wthe  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATO.?} 
,  IS  USED . 

Mias  the  largest  cooling  surface 
of  any  machine  on  the  market. 


and  is  so  simple  that  it  is  as  easy  to  wash  as  a  bucket! 
Write  for  circulars  and  anydesired  information. 

LA  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency, orany  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 

Save  the  COWS. 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  Is  cheap  Insurance. 
5oc  each:  $5.00  dozen.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians,  Albany,  N.  Y, 


Newton’s  pflTU  iprn 
Improved  bv  »"  X  XJS; 
Holds  them  firmly,  drawl 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head.  Keeps  them  clean 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia.  XU.  Catalogue  free 


Prado 

Mark 

Reg’d. 


LUMPJAW 

Note  Curable- Surely, 
quickly,  and/or  good. 
FLKM1N6  BROS  Chemist*, 
I «  E.  14th  St.,  New  York, 
nave  a  remedy  that  quickly  cun.  the 
most  obstinate  cases.  Supplied  by  mall 
under  positive  guarantee.  Price,  $2.00. 
Valuable  iuformatiou  and  full  partfcu 
tars  free.  Mention  this  paper. 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


I)  e  Laval  Alpha 
“  Baby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authorities.  More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3  to  $5  per 
cow  per  year  over 
any  imitating  sepa¬ 
rator. 


Now  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1808. "3 


Send  for  new  Cata¬ 
logue  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Bulter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 

Pam  Cain- cheai>  for  CASH.— Cheese  Hoops, 
I  Ol  OhIv  Cresses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  ICO  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “ Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  In  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  k  HOXIE,  Utica,  N.  Y 


How's  Your 
Roof? 


Ton  may 
need  a  new 
one  thia 
Spring. 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
very  best  thing  of  the  ldnd  made. 

_ Use  Sykes  Old  Stylo" 

It  is  made  in  avar-  IRON  ROOF  I  MG. 

iety  of  styles,  is  easily  put  on  and  is  longllved  and 
handsome.  Falling  sparks  can’t  fire  it,  hail  can’t  break 
it  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  it  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  25  years  are  good  vet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  III. 


STEEL  HOG  TROUGHS 


Strong,  Durable,  Clean,  Healthful. 

Constructed  entirely  of  best  galvanized  steel, 
with  bended  edges,  thoroughly  braced  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  suitable  anchors.  It’s  an  antiseptic 
trough— no  corners  or  cracks  where  germs  can 
hide.  Made  in  4,  0  &  8  ft.  lengths.  Steel  tanks 
and  troughs  for  other  purposes.  Circulars,  esti¬ 
mates,  prices,  etc.,  free  upon  application. 

HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  III 


andlta  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system  —being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  Into  a  volume 
of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  outby  theSiLVXK  Mro,  Co. 
Salkm,  O.,  Is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  Introduced  c 
the  subject.  It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI— The  Silo  In  Modem  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly.  — “ 

It  la  FREE.  Write  tor  a  copy 

to-day— to-morrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Cooper  Dip 


Champion  of  the 
World  for  55  years. 

Superior  to  all  others. 
If  no  local  agent,  send  $1.75 
for  100  gal.  pkt.  to 

CVRIL  FRANCKLYN,  Cotton  Ex.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


$50  IN  A  LUMP 

1  hat  is  just  about  the 
amount  of  money  the 
shrewd  horse  buyer  I 
wants  to  knock  off  the 
price  of  a  good  horse 
for  one  small  lump  I 
on  the  leg.  Why  not , 
take  off  the  lump  and 
get  the  extra  money?  1 

_ quinns; 

♦  OINTMENT  ♦ 

I  *4'  lumps  and  bunches  perma-1 

nenUy  without  leaving  a  scar.  For  sale  at( 
jail  drug  stores  at  «1.50  pkg.  Smaller  size  50c. 

I  W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Whitehall,  N.Y. ( 
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BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

Kt  WHOLESA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  f> 4  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yoa  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  INGERSOLL,  s+o  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


America’s  Ten  Greatest 
te>  set  free,  f  Dairying  Authorities  on 


Toilet  Set,  Watch, 

Lamp,  Clock, 
and  many  ot  her  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 

with  $5.00,  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders  of  our  Cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  ColTees,  Baking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Extracts.  Great  Inducements.  Something  en¬ 
tirely  new.  Teas,  20  cents  and  upwards.  Coffees, 
10  cents  and  upwards.  SPECIAL  TERMS  TO 
AGENTS  to  get  up  clubs.  Full  particulars  Free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box' 289. 


SAW 

WOODP 


E 


with  the  beat  machinery  and  _ 
save  time  and  strength.  The  = 

"Electric”  ^»SM ALLEY  SAWS  i 

enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  two  conld  do  in  = 
the  old  way.  Our  “Electric”  Circular  Haws  E 
and  Self-Feed  Drag  Saws  5 
are  by  far  the  best  general  3 


Battle 
£  Creek 

E  I>r*k 

S  Haw 
5  No 

E  2. 


purpose  Farm  Saws  ever  s 
made.  Send  for  Descriptive  S 

Catalogue  and  price  list  of  £ 

"  •‘Smalley"  8uw»,  s 
Eii*lla|rc  and  E 
Fodder  Cutters,  E 
Feed  Millay  Corn  Z 

_  Shell  era.  Root  E 

Cutter*  and  Horae  Powera.  E 

TTMALLEY  MFC.  CO..  Manitowoc, His.  E 

Ckleago  Branch,  Randolph  and  So.  Cnnal  Sts. 

QJ^iiIr? 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogne. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _  _ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse.  N,  Y, 

KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

With  our  improved  1898  machine  you  can 
dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  30  minutes 
by  doing  two  rows  at  once.  No  plas¬ 
ter  or  water  used.  You  can  dust 
tobacco,  cotton,  fruit  trees, 
current  bushes,  etc.  BOOK 
r  i  1  FREE.  Write  to 
E>  \ .  HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
&3V  Wallingford,  Conn. 

SURE  DEATH  10  BUGS. 

(SAFE  TO  USE— NO  ARSENIC.) 

Kills  Potato,  Squash  and 
xf.  Cucumber  Bugs.  Currant, 

Tobacco  Worms,  etc. 

-  1  ^  PREVENTS  BLIGHT 

or  Potato  Bust.  Use  freely 
on  Vegetables  and  House 
Plants.  More  freely  used, 
better  plant  will  thrive. 
Applied  dry;  no  water  to 
carry;  will  not  blow  or 
wash  off. 

Apply  to  local  dealer  for 
free  sample  package. 

1-lb.  package.  15c.;  3-lb. 
package.  35c. ;  5-ib.  package, 
50c.;  12J^-lb.  package,  $1. 
Perfection  Shakers,  50c. ; 
Rubber  Atomizers,  75c. 

For  sale  by  all  local  dealers 

DANFORTH  CHEMICAL  CO  ■  I  Leominster,  Mass. 

WANTED  IN  EVERY  FAMILY. 


Pat.  March  l<i and  Nov. {1, 18!)7. 
Pat.  in  Canada  Nov  2.  1807. 


Sprayer  for  Extermi¬ 
nating  Potato  Bugs 
and  Other  Vermin. 

Sent  charges  prepaid  to  any  express  office  in  theU.  S. 

„„  receipt,  „t  «THE  eureka  cO. ,  Rock  Falls,  III. 


ECLIPSE  ATOMIZER 

Positively  best  on  the  market. 

Will  Last  a  Lifetime.  | 


■  Best  Bug  Killer 
I  on  Earth. 

|  Salesmen 

W  anted 
Everywhere. 
Good  profits; 

■  write  quick  for 
I  particulars 

■  sample.  $1.50. 

|  Morrill  &  Morley,  BentoMnicHh!rbor> 

£uniiitiuui!imnmnmiinnniiiiuiniiimmmiiniiiiiniiniHiQ 

WITH  TIIE 

GARFIELD 
KNAPSACK 


or  the 

EMPIRE  KING 

Perfect  agitators— HO  Scorching  of 
foliage— no  leather  CV rubber  valves. 
Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 
U  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.Y. 

. . . 


Cream  Separators. 

The  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Madison,  Wis.,  July  13, 1897. 

In  conducting  our  Dairy  School,  we  have  had  occasion  to  use  the  various  sizes 
of  Improved  U.  S.  Separators  for  dairy  instruction  during  several  winters  past. 
Our  students  have  always  been  pleased  with  the  operation  of  these  Separators, 
and  we  find  that  they  skim  the  milk  very  clean  indeed  from  fat,  and  that  they 
are  generally  very  satisfactory. 

W.  A.  HENRY,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture. 


Cornell  University  Experiment  Station. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y..  November  15,  1897. 

We  have  used  the  U.  S.  Separators  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  have 
found  them  at  all  times  efficient  and  reliable.  They  are  easily  cleaned  and  kept 
in  order,  and.  can  be  depended  upon  for  satisfactory  work. 

H.  H.  WING,  Prof.  Dairy  Husbandry. 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Amherst,  Mass.  July  7,  1897. 

We  regard  the  Improved  United  States  Separator  as  one  of  the  very  best  all 
round  machines.  In  cleanness  of  skimming  it  surpassed  all  the  others.  It 

compares  favorably  with  the  rest  in  capacity.  Our  man  calls  it  the  smoothest 
running  machine  we  have,  although  it  has  been  in  use  nearly  three  years— a 

- - BY,  Prof,  of  i 


I  good  comment  on  its  wearing  qualities. 


F.  S.  COOL 


Prof,  of  Ag’t. 


Michigan  Experiment  Station. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  Jan.  27, 1897. 

Your  No.  5  Separator  was  received,  set  up,  and  has  been  operated  daily  since 
the  4th  of  January.  Each  of  our  dairy  boys  has  now  had  a  turn  at  it,  setting  it 
up,  running  it,  washing  it,  and  testing  the  skim-milk.  They  all  like  the  machine, 
on  account  of  its  easy  running  and  simplicity.  We  are  running  through  milk 
12  to  24  hours  old,  warmed  to  over  80  and  usually  about  90  degrees.  The  per 
cent,  of  fat  in  the  skim-milk,  so  far  as  reported,  will  not  reacli  on  the  average 
a  tenth  of  a  per  cent.,  and  often  is  too  small  to  read,  in  the  skim-milk  bottle.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  machine  in  every  possible  way,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
observe  it  in  a  month’s  use. 

CLINTON  D.  SMITH,  Director  Michigan  Experiment  Station, 


to 


1898  Record  Equally  as  Cood. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  March  25, 1898. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  add  to  what  I  wrote  you  in  January, 
1897,  or  any  changes  to  make  in  the  statements  therein  made  (see  above). 

_ _  C.  D.  SMITH,  Director. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  agricultural  College,  I  * 

Burlington,  Vt.,  June  25,  1897. ) 

It  has  been  the  uniform  custom  of  the  officers  of  the  Vermont  Station  to 
decline  to  issue  letters  of  a  testimonial  nature.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  can 
and  do  refer  parties  inquiring  regarding  the  merits  of  the  Improved  United 
States  Separators  to  the  records  of  the  running  of  the  same  as  published  in  our 

report  for  1894. 

(The  tests  referred  to  are  as  follows) : 

Aug.  14 . 0.05  Aug.  tg . 0.06 

“  16 . 0.05  “  21 . 0.05 

The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  these  machines  at  our  Dairy  Schools  of  the 
past  two  years  are  full  better,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  skimming  is  con¬ 
cerned,  than  those  given  in  the  report. 

JOSEPH  L.  HILLS  (Director  Vt.  Experiment  Station). 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

.  Ames,  Iowa,  Jan.  23,  1897. 

Your  two  machines  have  been  here  in  use  for  some  time  and  are  doing! 
excellent  work. 

We  have  succeeded  in  skimming  over  2,600  pounds  per  hour,  and  as  close  as 
0.07  of  one  per  cent,  of  fat  left  in  skim-milk,  with  the  larger  machine.  This  we 
consider  excellent  work  for  the  winter.  The  small  machine  also  does  good 
work.  G.  L.  McKAY,  .State  Dairy  Instructor,  Iowa  Ag’l  College. 

Again  in  June;  Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

*  ,  Ames,  Iowa,  June  25,  1897. 

Your  large  size  factory  machine  has  been  doing  excellent  work.  We  have  , 
used  it  six  days  per  week  for  the  past  two  months,  and  it  skims  to  a  trace  right 
1  along,  skimming  2,500  to  2,700  pounds  per  hour. 

G.  L.  McKAY,  State  Dairy  Instructor. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  June  25,  1897. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  statement  of  the  several  runs  made  with  your  various 

SlTests°from  the  runs  referred  to  show  the  following): 

January  15 . 0.02  February  2 . 0.00  February  15 . 0.02 

18  tests  show  not  over  0.05  of  one  per  cent,  of  fat. 

Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  these  runs  were  made  by  students  who  at 
[the  beginning  had  no  knowledge  of  separator  work.  The  same  efficiency  can 
hardly  be  expected  under  such  circumstances  as  where  operated  by  an  expert. 

THOMAS  F.  HUNT  (Professor  of  Agriculture). 

Idaho  Experiment  Station. 

Moscow,  Idaho,  March  26,  1897. 

Our  Dairy  .School  has  just  closed,  having  had  a  very  successful  career.  We 
have  used  daily  one  of  your  No.  5  Improved  U.  S.  Separators.  It  has  given 
nerfect  satisfaction,  and  is  the  favorite  with  all  the  boys.  ,  , 

CHAS.  P.  FOX,  Professor  of  Agriculture, 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  3,  1897. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Steam  Turbine  is  running  every  day,  and  has  been  since 
April.  It  is  an  easy-running  and  thorough  skimming  machine. 

In  two  recent  tests,  made  on  different  days,  running  a  trifle  over  700  lbs.  of 
milk  per  hour,  the  skim-milk  showed  : 

No.  1,  0.06  of  1  per  cent,  butter  fat. 

No.  2,  0.07  . . 

This  is  as  close  as  any  one  could  ask  for. 

A.  W.  OGDEN,  Chemist,  Conn.  Ag’l  Experiment  Station. 

Missouri  Experiment  Station. 

Columbia,  Mo.,  March  23,  1898. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Hand  Separator  was  used  in  our  Dairy  School  during  the 
winter  term  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  instructors  and  students,  and  did  most 
excellent  wor1-  J-  H.  WATERS,  Dean  and  Director. 

The  Ir'woved  United  States  Separators  are  now  not  almost  but 

altogethe  §ftiversal.  The  number  in  use  is  126,000,  more  or  less.  Their 
|  sale  is  e'  <&?n  to  one  of  all  imitating  machines  combined.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ments  <£ry  them  still  further  to  the  front.  Send  for  new  Dairy  catalogue 
1  No.  -"e^or  new  Creamery  catalogue  No.  196. 

VF  JSlONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

To' 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND 


That  condition  is  sure  to 
follow  through  draining 
with  JACKSON’  8  Round 
ears  we  have  been  making  these 
Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
and  Tons  *  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  *0.  BunplyMortar  dolors,  Plaster,  Dm., 
Omen?  Ac.  Write  for  price*.  John  H.  J*c«»oi *  76  I/d  Av.  Albany,  if.  Y, 


Fruit. 

Trees  and  Vines  become 
hardier,  and  their  products  bet¬ 
ter  colored  and  better  flavored 
when  liberally  treated  with 
fertilizers  containing  at  least 
10%  actual 

Potash. 


nr  An  illustrated  book  which  tells 
F  IV  C  Lv  what  Potash  is,  and  how  it 
should  be  used,  is  sent  free  to 
all  applicants.  Send  your  address. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


I........................... 


1898  Farmers 

must  use  1898  farm 
implements,  to  be 
successful.  T  h  e 
most  profitable  tool 
they  can  buy  is  the 

HENCH 

IMPROVED  RIDINQ 
AND  WALKING 

CULTIVATOR 

Three  machines  in  one— planter,  fertilizer  and 
cultivator.  This  and  many  other  perfected, 
profitable  farm  machines  are  fully  described  in 

flench  «&  Droingold’s  1898  Catalogue. 

Every  farmer  should  write  for  It— free. 

HENCH  &  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 


1  Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  subject  to  dry  rot 
or  other  decay."— Century  Dictionary. 

CABOT’S 

Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

in  all  colors,  60  p.  c.  cheaper  and  100  p,  c.  better  than 
paint,  for  all  rough  woodwork.  Send  for  samples  and 
circulars.  Samuel  Cabot,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Expanded  to 
7hi  feet. 

fence.  Depth  of  cut  regulated. 
Write  for  Brices  and  Territory 


KEYSTONE 

ADJUSTABLE 

WEEDER. 

Can  be  adjusted 
from  30  inches  to 
t\4  feet. 

No  shafts  to  hin¬ 
der  working  close  to 


KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CD.,  YORK,  PA. 


ING  OF  THE  CORNFIELD, 

CORN  PLANTER  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Best  in  the  world.  Plants  all  kinds  of  sizeable 
seeds.  A  great  labor  saver.  Send  for  catalogue. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN.  MAINE.  U.  S.  A. 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  diS‘ 
.tances. 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


made  only  by  J1ni?$  PlOW  00.  Boston  and  new  York. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts ,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  etc. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12, 14  and 
10  quarts 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3)4,  5,  8, 10  and  15  lbs. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and 
car-load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 


I20o Warren  Street, 


New  York  City 
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THE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE  AT  CORNELL 

A  CHAT  WITH  DR.  LAW. 

What  is  being  clone  for  anitnals  ;  Queer  things  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  ;  A  resurrected  ncblemcm  ;  Significance  of  color  ; 
Effect  of  climate  ;  Chataine  ;  Nervous  ailments  ;  Horse 
memory  ;  A  morning  in  clinic  ;  What  may  be  found  in 
a  cow’s  stomach;  Chloroform  on  animals  ;  “  Monday 
morning  ‘■'■Moon  eye”;  Sunstroke;  Hydrophobia; 
Heaves  ;  Glanders  ;  Cribbing  ;  Causes  of  calculus. 

Tt  is  an  old  saying-  that  the  man  who  looks  longest 
into  a  millstone  sees  into  it  the  farthest.  This  being 
true,  it  follows  that  a  man  whose  lifework  has  been, 
and  is,  among  animals,  alleviating  their  sufferings  and 
observing  their  characteristics  from  a  scientific  stand¬ 
point,  must  know  a  great  deal  about  them  of  very  un¬ 
usual  interest.  With  this  bee  buzzing  in  my  bonnet, 
I  went  one  day  for  a  chat  with  the  Director  of  the 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University.  Once  inside 
the  building,  the  features  that  strike  one  in  every  de¬ 
partment,  are  extreme  neatness,  hygienic  construc¬ 
tion  and  admirable  fitness  for  its  purpose.  Here  are 
beautiful  rooms  so  finished  in  hard  woods,  glazed 
bricks  and  tiles,  that  the  hose  can  be  turned  on,  and 
the  whole  place 
purified  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  One 
might  think 
that,  with  a 
large  dissect¬ 
ing  room,  and 
adjacent  build¬ 
ings  for  clinics 
and  hospitals, 
the  locality 
might  be  malo¬ 
dorous  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  in  the 
least;  proper 
sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  make  ani- 
m  a  1  life  as 
cleanly  as 
human  life. 

As  the  College 
Museum  is  on 
the  first  floor, 
no  one  is  very 
likely  to  pass 
through  i  t 
without  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  look 
at  the  astonish¬ 
ing  objects  with  which,  thus  early  in  its  history,  it  is 
already  furnished.  All  sorts  of  harness  and  parts  of 
harness,  shoes  for  animals,  surgical  appliances,  apothe¬ 
caries’  stores,  cases  of  pathological  bones,  abnormally 
large  heads,  mounted  skeletons,  horns,  blown-up  blad¬ 
ders,  from  woodchucks  up,  huge  specimens  of  intesti¬ 
nal  calculus,  brains,  fetal  life,  sections  of  udders,  and 
fowls  in  all  stages  of  incubation.  Things  that  animals 
swallow  have  some  astonishing  illustrations  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  here  is  an  open  jack-knife,  found  open  in  a 
cow’s  rumen.  This  came  from  Kings  County,  where 
somebody  lost  a  knife  that,  curiously  enough,  had  a 
Jonah  experience,  with  the  additional  career  of  land¬ 
ing  in  a  university.  After  the  cow’s  death,  adhesions 
were  found  formed  between  the  liver  and  diaphragm. 
I  quite  forgot  to  ask  whether  the  jack-knife  killed  the 
cow.  The  preserved  heart  of  another  cow  had  been 
penetrated  by  a  darning  needle,  and  another  by  a  wire, 
these  metallic  substances  having  worked  their  way 
from  the  stomach  to  the  heart.  Pieces  of  wire  are 
often  found  in  hay,  so  that  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
cows  should  swallow  them. 

In  the  dissecting  room,  where  women  as  well  as  men 


dissect,  is  the  skeleton  of  the  first  Short-horn  bull  im¬ 
ported  by  Ezra  Cornell.  The  animal  had  been  buried 
six  years  when  its  bones  were  resurrected  and  mounted. 
Dr.  Law  is  a  handsome  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
the  musical  voice  and  gentle  manner  of  well-born  and 
well-bred  Englishmen.  After  I  had  expressed  my  wish 
for  a  talk  about  animals,  he  suggested  that  we  begin 
by  a  visit  to  the  clinic  and  hospital  wards.  Every  day 
from  two  to  four,  any  one  can  bring  ailing  animals 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  to  the  clinic,  without 
charge  ;  often  patients  are  brought  in  the  morning 
hours.  Owing  to  this  liberal  management,  there  is  no 
lack  of  patients,  so  that  students  and  their  instructors 
have  abundant  and  varied  practice — horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  dogs  and  fowls.  As  this  veterinary  college  is. 
by  far,  the  finest  equipped  in  the  United  States,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  every  department  is  furnished 
with  the  best  approved  appliances  for  the  skillful  and 
humane  treatment  of  animal  life.  For  painful  surgical 
operations,  chloroform  is  administered,  and  one  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  way  in  which  the  animals  are  treated 
by  the  students  and  operators  was  exceedingly  grati¬ 
fying — kindness.  Dr.  Law  is  not  a  man  to  allow 
cruelty  in  any  shape  to  be  practiced — if  I  may  be 


allowed  to  except  the  guinea  pigs.  These  pretty  little 
creatures,  reared  in  numerous  colonies  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  experimentally  operated  on  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellows,  must  appeal  to  every  thought¬ 
ful  person.  Poor  little  victims,  they  are  vaccinated 
with  various  sorts  of  virus,  and  in  a  way,  bear  the  sins 
of  the  animal  world,  and  this  contribution  to  science 
deserves  at  least  pitiful  recognition.  Happily  they  do 
not  foreknow  their  doom,  and  seem  bravely  happy  in 
their  cozy  and  well-appointed  quarters. 

One  of  the  notable  surgical  and  pathological  opera¬ 
tions  that  have  latterly  been  performed  at  Cornell  is 
that  of  cutting  a  muscle  each  side  of  the  tail,  which 
prevents  horses  from  gripping  the  reins.  This  opera¬ 
tion  leaves  the  good  use  and  appearance  of  the  tail 
unimpaired,  and  does  away  with  the  cruel  and  unfair 
practice  of  cutting  off  the  tail  or  “  nicking”,  which  is 
sometimes  made  an  excuse  for  the  gripping  habit. 
The  tail  is,  in  one  sense,  the  good  right  hand  of  the 
horse,  and  to  rob  him  of  it  is  outrageous.  Another  is 
in  cutting  certain  nerves  at  each  side  of  the  head,  six 
or  eight  inches  above  the  nostrils,  to  cure  horses  of 
the  habit  of  shaking  the  head  which,  in  some  cases, 


completely  unfits  them  for  use.  Dr.  Williams,  one  of 
the  professors,  who  had  given  this  ailment  considera¬ 
ble  attention,  thought  that  it  might  be  neurosis  con¬ 
nected  with  the  teeth — a  form  of  neuralgia,  or  a  nerv¬ 
ous  habit,  and  that  to  sever  the  connection  with  the 
nerves  of  the  teeth  might  stop  the  shaking.  But  this 
operation  failed  of  its  purpose.  He  then  made  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  cutting  the  fifth  sensory  nerve — the 
seventh  is  the  motor  or  power  nerve — on  each  side  of 
the  face,  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  permanent 
cure.  Still  another,  and  this  possibly,  the  foremost 
operation  of  all,  is  washing  out  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  the  lungs  of  animals  which,  from  any  cause,  have 
become  irritated  or  inflamed,  with  peroxide  of  hydro¬ 
gen  ;  it  is  usually  used  in  water,  and  is  non-irritative. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  making 
use  of  this  method  on  men.  The  water  going  into  the 
lungs  produces  a  sensation  similar  to  that  in  drown¬ 
ing.  I  saw  a  horse  so  treated  at  the  clinic,  and  as  he 
vigorously  snorted  the  fluid  out  again,  seemed  to  mind 
the  treatment  very  little  indeed.  Another  operation 
is  performed  for  the  ailment  in  horses  known  as  roar¬ 
ing.  For  this,  a  certain  cartilage  in  the  neck  is  cut 
out,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  operation  of  tracheot¬ 
omy  is  also  per¬ 
formed,  and  a 
tube  inserted 
lower  down  in 
the  windpipe 
through  which 
the  horse 
breathes  until 
the  cartilage 
wound  heals. 
One  sometimes 
sees  a  horse 
with  a  breath¬ 
ing  tube  in  his 
neck  content¬ 
edly  grazing  in 
a  university 
farm  field,  lie 
comes  out  of 
t  li  e  operation 
cured,  and  is  as 
good  as  new. 

To  kill  para¬ 
sites  on  cows, 
tincture  of  cam¬ 
phor  or  turpen¬ 
tine  is  injected 
hypodermi¬ 
cally  into  the 
windpipe  and  is 
gradually  absorbed.  A  good  many  animals  are  brought 
to  be  cured  of  grievous  sores,  and  they  are  treated 
with  clean  antiseptic  and  absorbent  cottons  and  snowy 
bandages,  as  though  they  were,  indeed,  people.  The 
hospital  has  stores  of  such  things,  its  own  towels  and 
fabrics  for  the  use  of  students,  while  the  latter  wear 
white  overclothes  in  the  wards,  and  cleanliness  is 
everywhere  strictly  observed.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  1 
noticed  a  handsome  horse  that  did  not  appear  to  be 
ailing,  but  it  had  what  is  known  as  the  “Monday 
morning  disease” — of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  one, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  journey,  the  other  at  its  close. 
It  is  produced  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood 
passing  into  the  urine,  from  habitual  heavy  feeding, 
followed  by  a  rest  of  two  or  three  days.  Sometimes 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  hind  legs  ensues. 
To  avoid  the  “  Monday  morning”,  horses  should  be 
fed  more  lightly  previous  to  an  irregular  period  of 
rest,  or  turned  out  in  a  field  where  they  can  get 
abundant  exercise. 

“In  the  administration  of  chloroform,  Doctor,”  I 
asked,  “  do  you  find  that  all  animals  can  be  rendered 
unconscious  during  operations,  with  equal  safety  ? 
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Sometimes,  does  it  not  prove  fatal  to  the  animals  to 
which  it  is  administered  ?  ” 

“  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  if  intelligently  used.  Horses 
stand  it  better  than  cows,  but  horses  will  have  a  bad 
attack  of  colic  if  it  be  given  on  a  full  stomach.  It  is 
very  dangerous  on  fowls,  and  somewhat  so  on  pigs.  It 
is  risky  on  dogs,  because  they  are  so  subject  to  heart 
disease.  A  dog  may  be  apparently  sound  so  far  as 
size  and  good  appearance  would  indicate,  and  still 
have  a  weak  heart,  which  will  violently  palpitate  at 
the  sight  or  approach  of  its  master,  or  in  hunting,  or 
any  one  of  the  things  that  excite  him.  Overfeeding 
brings  on  heart  disease  in  dogs.” 

“  Do  animals,  like  humans,  have  what  may  be  termed 
childhood  diseases  ?” 

“  Yes.  and  no.  They  do  have  diseases,  which  if  once 
suffered,  are  not  likely  to  recur,  and  some  of  these  do 
usually  occur  in  early  life.” 

“Apropos  of  parasites,  what  animals  suffer  most 
from  them  ?  ” 

“  Parasites  are  most  common  in  dogs,  cats  and 
chickens.  Sheep  suffer  from  them  very  much,  and  so 
do  pigs.  It  depends  upon  what  they  eat  and  drink. 
The  sheep  takes  its  food  close  to  the  ground.  Horses 
get  them  mainly  from  water.  It  is  very  important 
that  water  for  all  domestic  animals  should  be  pure. 
Shallow  wells,  and  gravelly  or  sandy  soil, 
become  perfect  cesspools  for  worms  and 
eggs.” 

“Can  a  horse  obtain  good  restand  sleep 
in  a  standing  position  ?  ” 

“It  is  not  natural  for  the  horse  to  sleep 
standing.  One  reason  why  he  does  not  lie 
down,  is  because  the  joints  in  his  back  be¬ 
come  fixed,  this  condition  being  wholly  pro¬ 
duced  by  domestication,  from  a  variety  of 
causes  resulting  from  his  labors.  The  cow 
cannot  sleep  standing.  The  horse  requires 
more  food  if  he  cannot  lie  down.” 

“  In  some  fine  stables,  I  have  noticed  that 
the  horses  are  fed  from  the  floor  or  ground. 

Is  there  good  reason  for  that?” 

“  While  it  is  natural  for  the  horse  to  eat 
from  the  ground,  domestication  has  so  short¬ 
ened  his  head  and  face,  that  it  is  quite  a 
strain,  in  many  cases,  for  him  to  get  his  head 
down.  Sometimes  the  jugular  vein  becomes 
inflamed  from  too  much  strain  on  the  neck. 

‘Poll  evil’  will  return  if  a  horse  is  turned 
out  to  pasture.  It  is  injurious,  in  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  eyes,  for  the  horse  to  have 
his  head  down  in  eating.” 

“  As  animals  are  like  us  in  so  many  ways, 
would  it  not  be  better  if  they  had  a  greater 
variety  in  their  food  ?  The  dietary  of  the 
horse  and  cow  seems  very  limited.” 

“It  is  not  so  limited  as  you  may  think. 

Think  of  the  variety  of  grasses  and  plants 
they  get  !  For  this  reason,  an  old  pasture, 
with  its  many  kinds  of  grasses,  is  very  much 
better  for  cows  than  one  entirely  of  Timothy 
or  clover,  and  improves  greatly  the  yield  of 
milk  and  butter.  It  is  equally  advantageous 
to  the  horse.  But  the  transition  from  limited 
food  to  greater  variety  should  not  be  made 
too  suddenly,  or  the  health  of  the  animal  will 
be  affected.  Yes,  sometimes  a  horse  will 
eat  animal  food,  particularly  fish.  Some¬ 
where  among  the  Tartars,  travelers  have  in¬ 
formed  us  their  horses  are  trained  to  eat  animal  food. 

One  day,  I  noticed  a  kindly-faced  drayman  feeding 
a  horse  at  a  grocery  from  the  vegetables  standing 
about,  and  I  asked  him  how  many  different  fruits, 
etc.,  horses  would  eat.  He  said  that  he  had  known 
them  to  eat  apples,  potatoes,  all  the  underground  root 
vegetables,  cabbage,  onions,  oranges,  lemons,  and  raw 
beef. 

“  Are  horses  subject  to  climatic  diseases  ?  ” 

“In  the  low  country  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
France,  horses  suffer  generally  from  recurrent  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  eyes,  and  after  being  removed  to  the 
high,  clear,  dry  air  of  the  mountains,  recover.  Cold 
climate  produces  coarseness  of  skin  and  thickness  of 
hair.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  the  warm  climate 
of  Arabia  produces  horses  of  such  fine,  close  texture. 
Climate  affects  all  animals  in  a  marked  way.  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  have  long  hair  and  thick  skins.” 

“  Are  larger  animals  proportionately  stronger  than 
smaller  ones  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed  they  are  less  so.  They  are  more  open 
in  texture,  and  lack  in  endurance.  It  is  a  common 
remark  that  no  one  ever  had  a  bad  pony — in  the  health 
sense.  Giants  in  any  animal  life  usually  suffer  from 
disease  of  the  bones.”  mart  wager  fisher. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SOJA  BEAN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  COW  TEA. 

We  prefer  the  Soja  bean  to  the  cow  pea,  either  as  a 
fodder  crop  to  be  fed  green,  or  to  be  put  into  the 
silo,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

The  Soja  bean,  a  suitable  variety  being  selected,  will 
ripen  in  this  locality,  while  the  cow  pea  will  not. 
This  enables  the  farmer  to  produce  his  own  seed,  and 
further,  the  plant  can  be  allowed  to  reach  a  degree 
of  maturity  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  the  fodder 
less  watery,  and  richer  in  the  most  important  constitu¬ 
ents  of  plant  food  than  the  cow  pea  in  the  immature 
condition  in  which  it  must  be  cut. 

The  Soja  bean  is  a  considerably  richer  fodder  than 
the  cow  pea.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
table : 

Composition  or  Green  Fodders. 

Soja  bean  Soja  bean 
Cow  pea.  (average.)  (tned.  gr.  va.) 

Number  of  analyses . 

Water,  per  cent . 

Woody  matter,  per  eent . 

Fat,  per  cent . 

Flesh-formers,  per  cent . 

Heat-producers,  per  cent . 

It  will  be  noticed  that  two  sets  of  figures  are  given 
for  the  Soja  bean.  The  former  is  the  average  of  all 
the  analyses  which  have  been  made  here,  among 
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Foods  and  Feeding.— By  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  is  by  far 
the  best  work  on  feeding  live  stock  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten.  It  is  complete  and  exact  in  every  tvay.  Every  stock- 
keeper  should  try  it.  Price  $2,  Sold  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
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which  are  several  analyses  of  late  varieties  which 
were  very  immature  at  the  time  they  were  taken  for 
analysis.  The  figures  for  the  Medium  Green  variety, 
which  I  believe  is  the  very  best  sort  for  this  latitude, 
constitute  the  better  basis  for  comparison  with  the 
cow  pea.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  variety  gives 
us  nearly  twice  as  much  fat,  more  than  1%  time  the 
amount  of  flesh-formers  (protein),  and  about  1  %  time 
the  amount  of  heat-producers  (carbohydrates)  that  is 
given  by  the  cow  pea. 

When,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  consider  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  Medium  Green  Soja  bean  has,  upon  an 
average  as  grown  here,  produced  as  large  yields  as  the 
cow  pea,  its  superiority  becomes  strikingly  evident. 
The  crop  of  both  usually  averages  from  10  to  13  tons 
per  acre  green  weight.  With  a  yield  of  10  tons,  the 
cow  pea  will  give  us  the  following  number  of  pounds 
of  the  different  nutrients  per  acre  :  Fat,  140  pounds  ; 
flesh-formers,  620  pounds;  heat-producers,  1,720 
pounds.  The  Soja  bean  with  the  same  crop  gives  us  : 
Fat,  240  pounds;  flesh-formers,  1,160  pounds;  heat- 
producers,  2,400  pounds.  These  facts  make  the  appar¬ 
ent  superiority  of  the  Soja  bean  as  a  fodder  crop  very 
clear. 

As  is  well  known,  however,  the  value  of  a  fodder 
does  not  depend  entirely  upon  composition,  but  is  af¬ 
fected  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  digestibility  of  the 
nutrients  which  it  contains.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  the  digestibility  of  the  Soja  bean  is  not  quite  so 
great  as  that  of  the  cow  pea,  but  sufficient  experi¬ 
ments  have  not  been  made  to  enable  us  to  form  a  final 


judgment  upon  this  point.  In  the  light  of  such  evi¬ 
dence  as  we  have,  I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  upon  this 
point,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that;  after  due  allowance 
for  a  lower  rate  of  digestibility,  the  Soja  bean  is  still 
shown  to  be  superior  as  a  fodder  crop  in  nutritive 
value.  There  is  no  marked  difference  in  the  degree  of 
palatability  of  the  two  fodders,  and  such  evidence  as 
we  have  indicates  that  the  effect  of  the  Soja-bean 
fodder  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  produced  from 
cows  fed  with  it,  is  excellent. 

The  Soja  bean,  being  less  watery  than  the  cow  pea, 
keeps  better  in  the  silo.  We  have  made  excellent  en¬ 
silage  by  mixing  either  corn  or  Japan  barnyard 
millet  with  the  Soja  bean  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  either  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Such 
ensilage  is  palatable,  and  in  composition  approximates 
closely  the  German  feeding  standard  for  milch  cows. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  cows  fed  exclusively  on  such  en¬ 
silage  would  give  a  satisfactory  yield  of  milk,  al¬ 
though,  of  course,  in  most  cases,  it  will  be  preferable 
to  use  some  grain  and  concentrated  food  stuffs  such  as 
cotton-seed  meal,  gluten,  etc.  One  peck  of  seed  will 
plant  a  little  more  than  one-half  acre.  If  sown  for 
seed,  I  would  drop  about  eight  seeds  per  running  foot 
in  the  row  ;  if  for  fodder,  from  10  to  12  seeds.  The 
distance  between  the  rows  on  good  land  should  be 
about  2%  feet.  If  the  land  is  poor,  the  rows 
may  be  somewhat  nearer  together.  The  crop 
does  well  on  any  good  corn  land,  and  should 
be  planted  about  the  same  time  that  corn  is 
planted.  The  seed  can  be  very  satisfactorily 
put  in  with  any  corn  planter  which  plants 
in  drills. 

These  beans  are  edible,  and  are  the  richest 
known  natural  vegetable  product.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  they  will  be  as  well 
liked  for  table  use  as  some  of  our  older  varie¬ 
ties  of  beans  ;  they  are  too  rich  and  oily  to 
suit  most  tastes.  They  are  not  much  used 
directly  as  food,  even  by  the  .Japanese,  but 
are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  table  sauce  known  as  Shoyu  (Soy),  whence 
probably,  the  names  Soja,  Soya,  and  Soy. 
They  are,  also,  largely  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  bean  cheese,  which  is  a  favorite 
and  largely  used  article  of  food.  A  great 
many  of  the  beans  are,  also,  used  as  food  for 
horses  and  cattle. 

I  have  never  seen  the  name  German  Coffee 
beans  applied  to  the  Soja  beans,  but  some  of 
the  early  white  and  yellow  varieties  are  ad¬ 
vertised  by  some  of  our  seedsmen  under  the 
name  American  Coffee  berry.  1  am  too  fond 
of  coffee  to  take  kindly  to  any  substitute 
therefor.  I  have,  however,  found  Soja-bean 
coffee  as  satisfactory  as  any  of  the  grain  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  coffee  which  are  to  be  found 
uDon  our  markets.  If  it  be  used  as  coffee, 
the  beans  should  be  first  roasted  just  as  the 
coffee  berry  is,  and  then  ground  and  treated 
in  all  respects  like  the  true  coffee. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties,  and 
these  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  respect 
to  the  season  required.  The  earliest  varie¬ 
ties  will  mature  in  about  the  same  length 
of  time  as  our  early  garden  beans.  The 
Medium  Green  variety  spoken  of  in  this 
article  requires  about  the  same  length  of 
time  as  Longfellow’s  or  Sibley’s  Pride  of  the 
North  corn.  Some  of  the  latest  varieties  require  so 
long  a  season  that  they  will  scarcely  more  than  reach 
the  stage  of  blossoming  in  this  locality. 

Mass.  Ag’l  College.  [prof.]  wm.  p.  brooks. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Roots  of  the  Raspberry. — Two  weeks  ago,  we  gave 
a  picture  of  the  roots  of  a  strawberry  plant,  showing 
how  limited  is  the  feeding  range  of  this  fruit.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  strawberry  roots  all  feed  close  to 
the  main  plant,  so  that  the  fertilizer  must  be  put 
within  a  foot  of  the  plant  in  order  to  be  directly  avail¬ 
able.  This  week,  we  show  at  Fig.  144,  a  photograph 
of  the  roots  of  a  blackcap  raspberry  (Gregg).  This 
picture  is  taken  from  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff’s  article  in  the 
Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  soil  in  which  these  raspberry  roots  grew 
was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  strawberries  were 
grown.  The  roots  extended  horizontally  a  distance 
of  four  feet,  and  five  feet  down  into  the  soil.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  raspberry  may  be  fertilized  by 
broadcasting  the  fertilizer  over  the  entire  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  for  the  feeding  range  of  the  roots  is 
very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  strawberry.  We 
also  called  attention  to  the  shallow  growth  of  the 
main  roots.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  run  out  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  seems  to  be  a, 
warning  against  the  free  use  of  the  plow  between  the 
rows.  The  method  of  running  a  plow  in  early  Spring 
close  up  to  the  row,  throwing  the  dirt  away  and  apply¬ 
ing  fertilizer  \n  the  furrow,  is  evidently  desirable  for 
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strawberries,  but  undesirable  for  raspberries.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  among  farmers  that  black¬ 
caps  do  best  on  light  soil  with  an  open  subsoil.  The 
growth  of  these  roots  would  seem  to  indicate  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  opinion.  A  study  of  this  root  system 
seems  to  show  that  broadcasting  fertilizer,  and  shallow, 
frequent  cultivation  will  give  best  results  with  the 
raspberry.  It  will  be  a  new  thought  to  many  of  our 
readers  that  we  must  go  into  the  soil  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  cultivate  and  fertilize  intelligently.  Yet  we 
see  how  plants  differ  in  their  root  systems,  and  when 
we  understand  that  it  is  through  the  roots  that  the 
plant  must  take  up  most  of  its  nourishment,  we  can 
see  the  importance  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  below 
ground. 

Beef-Making  in  the  Fak  West.— The  picture  on 
our  first  page  shows  a  group  or  “  bunch  ”  of  steei  s  as 
fattened  at  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  (Still¬ 
water).  These  steers  were  fattened  chiefly  on  Ivaftir 
corn — fodder  and  meal.  A  remarkable  thing  about  the 
experiment  is  that  it  shows  how  stock-growing  may 
be  carried  on  at  a  profit,  even  on  the  dry  and  uninvit¬ 
ing  deserts  of  western  Kansas.  It  was  considered  for 
years  that  fat  beef  of  first  quality  could  be  made  only 
in  rich  corn-growing  countries.  The  best  corn-grow¬ 
ing  countries  are  moist  and  humid.  In  parts  of  the 
West,  the  dry,  hot  winds  will  scorch  and  blast  the 
corn  almost  in  a  single  day,  so  that  the  crop  is  ruined. 
In  the  •‘boom”  days  of  western  Kansas,  it  was  the 
custom  to  take  eastern  buyers  into  the  country  in 
May  and  .June,  when  the  very  prairies  were  rich  and 
green  !  The  immigrants  soon  found  to  their  sorrow 
that  farming  with  corn  and  wheat  meant  sure  and 
certain  ruin.  Many  were  starved  out ;  others  let  the 
thin,  wild  grasses  come  back,  and  gave  the  land  up  to 
pasture.  Others  still  have  learned  that  Alfalfa  and 
Kaffir  corn  will  live  and  produce  a  crop  in  spite  of 
drought  and  hot  winds.  These  two  plants  are  doing 
wonders  for  “  The  Great  American  Desert”.  Together 
they  provide  a  balanced  ration  equal  to  that  given  by 
lied  clover  and  corn  in  other  States.  With  these  two 
crops  and  the  cheap  land  and  mild  weather  of  his 
section,  the  farmer  of  the  dry  regions  finds  a  new  in¬ 
dustry.  He  went  West  to  grow  corn  and  wheat,  and 
after  failing  at  this,  finds  that  Alfalfa  and  Kaffir  corn 
will  do  more  for  him  than  the  other  crops  ever  could. 

Estimating  the  Silo. 

The  silo  is  the  be^t  friend  the  farmer’s  stock  has, 
and  the  country  is  fairly  awake  on  the  subject.  I 
have  been  so  often  asked  the  capacity  of  a  tub  silo  of 
given  dimensions  that  in  self  defense,  I  had  to  seek  a 
short  cut  to  the  results  obtained  by  geometrical  cal¬ 
culations  involving  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions.  No 
two  consecutive  fillings  are  likely  to  weigh  exactly 
the  same,  so  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  find  an  approxi¬ 
mate  average.  This  can  be  accomplished  readily  by 
the  majority  of  our  American  farmers  by  following 
the  following  rules : 

Having  determined  the  height  and  diameter  of  the 
silo,  if  one  desires  to  ascertain  its  capacity,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  multiply  the  height  by  the  diameter, 
the  product  by  one-fourth  the  diameter,  and  then 
divide  the  total  product  by  1(5.  For  example,  if  the 
height  be  20  feet  and  the  diameter  12  feet,  our  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  resolved  into  the  following  figures  :  20  x  12 
x3-^-16=45.  In  other  words,  a  silo  of  the  above 
dimensions  will  have  an  average  capacity  of  45  tons, 
the  answer  always  designating  the  number  of  tons. 

Sometimes  a  farmer  knows  how  many  tons  of  ensil¬ 
age  are  necessary  for  his  amount  of  stock,  and  he  may 
also  know  how  high  he  is  able  to  build  his  silo,  and 
then  the  question  arises,  What  diameter  will  suffice  ? 
In  such  a  case,  multiply  the  number  of  tons  by  (54,  and 
divide  by  the  height  ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  square 
of  the  diameter.  Extract  the  square  root  for  the 
diameter.  For  example,  if  we  want  to  store  120  tons 
of  ensilage,  and  are  able  to  build  our  silo  30  feet  high, 
what  must  be  the  diameter?  We  can  i-educe  our 
figures  to  the  following  :  120  x  64-^30=256.  the  square 
of  the  diameter.  Extracting  the  square  root  we  get 
1(5.  In  other  words,  a  tub  silo  30  feet  high  to  store 
120  tons  of  ensilage  must  have  a  diameter  of  16  feet. 

Sometimes  circumstances  limit  a  man  to  a  given 
diameter,  and  the  question  then  is,  how  high  must  the 
silo  be  built  to  have  a  given  capacity  ?  Multiply  the 
capacity  in  tons  wanted  by  (54,  and  divide  by  the  square 
of  the  diameter.  In  case  we  wanted  to  store  88  tens 
and  were  limited  to  a  diameter  of  16  feet,  we  would 
figure  for  the  height  as  follows:  88x64-1-16x16=22 
feet,  the  required  height  of  our  silo.  That  is,  a  silo 
16  feet  in  diameter  and  22  feet  high  has  a  capacity  of 
88  tons  of  ensilage. 

In  like  manner,  the  capacity  of  a  silo  of  any  dimen¬ 
sions,  or  the  dimensions  of  any  silo  for  any  desired 
quantity  of  ensilage,  may  be  readily  determined  ap¬ 
proximately.  I  say  approximately,  for  the  reason 
that  no  two  tons  of  ensilage  are  likely  to  occupy  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  amount  of  space  ;  but  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  easy  manner  indicated  above  will  come 


about  as  near  the  average  as  the  most  intricate  hair¬ 
splitting  calculations  that  can  be  made. 

To  ascertain  the  capacity  of  a  tub  silo,  the  “  scien¬ 
tific  ”  mathematician  usually  multiplies  the  diameter 
by  3.1416  to  ascertain  the  circumference.  This  he 
multiplies  by  one-half  the  radius  to  find  the  square 
feet  of  the  base.  These  are  multiplied  by  the  height 
to  determine  the  number  of  cubic  feet  the  silo  con- 
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tains.  As  an  average  cubic  foot  of  ensilage  weighs 
about  40  pounds,  he  multiplies  the  cubic  feet  by  40 
and  then  divides  the  total  number  of  pounds  by  2,000 
to  find  the  capacity  in  tons.  For  the  benefit  of  mathe¬ 
maticians,  1  desire  to  say  that  my  seemingly  empiric 
figures  are  merely  the  figures  of  scientific  scholars 
“boiled  down”  to  suit  practical  farmers.  A  little 
familiarity  with  the  concise  rules  I  have  laid  down 
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makes  it  possible,  even  mentally,  to  find  any  desired 
data  about  any  tub  silo  of  practicable  dimensions,  on 
short  notice.  J.  c.  senger. 

Virginia. 

APPLE  GROWING  IN  DELAWARE. 

PECULIAR  CONDITIONS  IN  TIIE  DIAMOND  STATE. 
Delaware  is  not  an  apple-growing  State  ;  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  by  orcliardists  that  the  apple  is  not 
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adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  State,  and 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  develop  the  apple  business. 
Past  experience  with  this  fruit  has  been  unsuccessful, 
but  it  is  suggested  that  this  was  the  result  of  mistaken 
management  and  undesirable  varieties. 

The  bearing  orchards  in  Delaware  are  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  northern  varieties,  such  as  Baldwin,  Roxbury 
Russet,  and  R.  I.  Greening.  Northern  Winter  apples, 
however,  ripen  in  the  Fall  in  Delaware  ;  they  rot, 


drop  to  the  ground,  and  are  poor  shippers :  there  is 
no  demand  for  the  old  Winter  kinds  in  early  Fall.  It 
is,  however,  clearly  fallacious  to  assert  that  the  apple 
is  not  adapted  to  Delaware,  since  similar  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  in  portions  of  the  apple  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Ar¬ 
kansas.  In  Bulletin  No.  38,  of  the  Delaware  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  from  which  Figs.  145,  146,  and  147  are 
reproduced,  G.  H.  Powell  discusses  this  question  very 
fully.  Mixed  planting  in  the  orchard  is  discouraged, 
not  only  because  no  two  varieties  of  trees  grow  alike, 
but  also  because  disease  may  be  transmitted  from  one 
to  the  other.  It  is  suggested  that  early-bearing  tem¬ 
porary  trees  be  put  between  the  permanent  trees  ; 
one  Delaware  grower  gives,  as  his  selection.  Stayman 
and  York  Imperial,  interplanted  with  Missouri  Pippin 
and  Wealthy.  Locally-grown  trees,  or  those  from 
similar  climatic  influences,  should  always  be  set. 
Deep  tillage  should  be  given  for  the  first  few  years 
after  setting. 

Double  working,  or  grafting  a  permanent  variety 
upon  a  stock  of  a  single  variety,  is  advised  by  Mr. 
Powell.  The  system  consists  in  top-working  the  per¬ 
manent  variety  on  a  vigorous,  upright-growing  stock, 
after  it  is  established  in  the  orchard.  In  Delaware,  Ben 
Davis  is  a  desirable  stock  for  Winter,  and  Red  Astra- 
chan  for  earlier  kinds.  Gravenstein,  King  and  Twenty 
Ounce  are  longer  lived  when  worked  in  this  way,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  all  weak-bodied  kinds.  In  setting 
out  the  young  orchard,  it  is  advised  to  start  the  tops 
of  the  trees  3%  to  4  feet  from  the  ground,  leaving  six 
or  seven  main  arms  on  which  to  form  the  top.  The 
second  summer  after  planting,  buds  of  the  permanent 
variety  are  inserted  into  three  or  four  of  these  arms, 
near  the  base.  Any  branch  in  which  the  bud  does 
not  set,  should  be  top-grafted  the  following  Spring. 
The  unbudded  branches  are  allowed  to  grow  until  the 
next  season,  when  the  new  scions  have  become  estab¬ 
lished  ;  they  are  then  removed,  or  any  further  graft- 
ting  done,  if  it  is  necessary  to  balance  the  top 
properly.  Fig.  145  shows  a  tree  six  years  set  and  four 
years  top-worked.  When  the  top  was  four  years  old, 
this  tree  bore  nearly  three  pecks  of  apples. 

It  is  a  mistake  in  lop-working  young  trees,  to  insert 
the  scion  in  the  trunk,  by  a  whip  or  cleft  graft.  A 
better-formed  head  is  obtained  by  working-  it  on  Ihc 
arms  of  the  tree  ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  wound  from 
the  grafting  operation  heals  more  slowly  in  a  body- 
union.  Fig.  146  shows  the  disadvantages  of  this  ;  one 
of  the  scions  has  been  broken  out,  leaving  an  open 
wound,  which  is  liable  to  lead  to  a  decayed  trunk. 

Fig.  147  shows  a  spraying  outfit  used  in  Delaware, 
which,  however,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Its  dis¬ 
advantages  are  narrow  tires,  small  tank,  inability  to 
turn  short,  and  the  four  uprights  to  support  the  plat¬ 
form.  The  essentials  for  economy  in  time  and  labor, 
and  for  efficiency  in  orchard  spraying,  says  S.  H. 
Derby,  are,  1,  an  elevated  platform  at  least  12  feet 
from  the  ground,  so  that  the  spraying  is  largely  down 
hill  ;  2,  two  center  uprights  to  support  the  platform, 
instead  of  four  corner  uprights,  in  order  to  allow  the 
branches  to  sweep  in  under  the  platform,  without 
breaking  them  or  tearing  off  the  fruit  spurs ;  3,  a  low 
center  of  gravity,  brought  about  by  setting  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  wagon  directly  on  the  axles  ;  4,  a  form  of 
extension  or  goose-neck  reach  to  allow  the  front 
wheels  to  turn  short ;  5,  wheels  with  at  least  four- 
inch  tires,  and  of  ordinary  height ;  (5,  a  tank  to  hold 
200  gallons. 

Among  varieties  of  apples  which  seem  to  give  prom¬ 
ise  for  Delaware,  the  following  list  is  given  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  from  which  we  quote  : 

Summer — Yellow  Transparent,  Astraehan,  Fourth 
of  July,  Nyack  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Fanny,  Jefferis. 

Fall — Maryland  Maiden’s  Blush,  Grimes  Golden  Pip¬ 
pin,  Rome  Beauty,  Lily  of  Kent,  Lankford,  Jonathan. 

Winter — York  Imperial,  Stark,  Paragon,  Winesap, 
Arkansas  or  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  Stayman’s  Wine- 
sap,  Jackson,  Missouri  Pippin. 


NEW  LIFE  FOR  OLD  TREES. 

LET  THE  BARK  BE  MADE  OVER. 

A  large  proportion  of  farms  in  the  older  States  have 
old  orchards  that  have  outlived  their  time  of 
bearing  perfect  fruit.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
varieties  have  so  degenerated  as  scarcely  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.  Can  these  orchards  be  made  to  bear  choice 
fruit  again  ?  To  comprehend  what  must  be  done  to 
restore  the  fruitage  of  an  old  tree,  the  natural  opera¬ 
tions  involved  in  its  growth  and  sustenance  must  be 
considered.  A  much  larger  amount  of  water  is  re¬ 
quired  to  sustain  growth  of  the  tree  and  fruit  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Roots  serve  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  the  tree  upright  and  gathering  water 
from  the  ground  for  its  support.  The  water  or  sap, 
either  by  a  vis-a-tergo — a  force  from  behind — or  by  cap¬ 
illary  attraction,  is  carried  or  forced  up  from  the  roots 
through  the  body  and  limbs  to  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
fruit.  Each  year,  a  new  grain  of  wood  is  formed 
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around  the  body  and  limbs,  and  in  this  new  wood, 
are  innumerable  minute  tubes  through  which  the  sap 
passes  up  to  the  tree.  In  young'  or  middle-aged 
trees,  the  new  grain  of  wood  may  be  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
tree  would  be  increased  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
inch,  while  the  bark  would  be  expanded  from  1  to  1)4 
inch  by  the  internal  strain  from  the  growth  of  the 
wood.  The  thickness  of  the  new  grains  of  wood  de¬ 
creases  with  the  age  of  the  tree,  on  account  of  the 
increasing  toughness  and  hardening  of  the  bark.  The 
tree  becomes  hidebound.  The  grains  are  not  thick 
enough  to  convey  the  sap  collected  by  the  roots  to  the 
tree,  and  the  fruit  degenerates. 

Hack  in  the  Fifties,  I  visited  a  large  orchard  in  the 
town  of  Clay,  this  county,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
the  trees,  although  they  were  very  old,  loaded  with 
the  finest  of  fruit  of  various  kinds,  nearly  ripe  for 
picking.  The  owner  said  that  he  was,  each  year,  sell¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  the  choicest  fruit.  He  stated 
that,  five  j'ears  before,  the  trees,  being  very  old,  were 
nearly  valueless,  but  by  a  new  treatment,  the  whole 
orchard  had  been  restored  to  the  then  present  condition 
of  the  most  perfect  fruitage.  I  found  his  treatment 
to  consist  in,  each  year,  removing  three  strips  of  old 
bark  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  each  strip  about  three 
inches  in  width,  the  most  essential  point  being  the 
right  time  of  doing  it.  This  time  he  found  to  be 
when  the  bark  would  peel  easiest,  and  being  when 
the  materials  for  forming  the  new  grain  of  wood  were 
in  a  condition  of  a  soft  pulp  under  the  bark.  He  had 
removed  the  strips  .1  une  15  to  20.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  the  grooves  made  by  removing  the 
strips  of  bark  were  filled  with  new  bark,  the  hide¬ 
bound  condition  of  the  tree  was  relieved,  and  the  new 
grain  of  wood  was  doubled  in  thickness  entirely 
around  the  tree.  This  permitted  the  sap  to  flow  freely, 
and  the  first  Autumn,  the  fruit  was  greatly  improved. 
The  next  season,  it  was  large  and  of  the  most  perfect 
quality.  The  stripping  had  been  continued  five  years 
— the  old  bark  had  all  been  replaced  by  a  new  and 
tender  bark,  and  the  farmer  said  that  his  orchard  paid 
better  than  any  other  part  of  his  farm.  Spitzenberg 
trees  and  other  kinds  were  restored  to  the  finest  fruit¬ 
age.  One  large  tree  that  bore  what  he  formerly 
termed  pig  apples,  was  full  of  large  and  beautiful 
Newtown  Pippins.  The  farmer  had  not  published  his 
discovery,  because  he  thought  it  could  be  patented. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  other  process  can  be  instituted 
that  will  restore  old  bark  to  the  tender  and  expansive 
condition  that  existed  when  the  trees  were  young. 
This  farmer  gave  his  old  trees  each  a  new  bark  that 
enabled  the  roots  to  supply  to  the  buds  and  fruit  all 
the  sap  required  for  the  most  perfect  fruitage.  The 
trees  being  large,  yielded  great  quantities  of  fruit.  I 
deem  this  the  only  method  of  making  an  old  orchard 
valuable.  Pear  trees  were  found  to  be  restored  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  tree  body  should  be  scraped  with  a  hoe,  to  re¬ 
move  the  loose  bits  of  hard  bark.  Then  with  a  sharp, 
strong  knife,  make  two  cuts  for  each  strip  through  the 
bark  from  the  top  of  the  body  down  to  the  ground, 
holding  the  -knife  a  little  slanting,  so  as  to  make  the 
inner  surface  of  the  strip  narrower  than  the  outer  to 
facilitate  its  removal.  Let  the  cuts  run  together  at 
the  ends.  They  may  be  extended  out  upon  the  large 
limbs  as  far  as  they  can  be  reached.  From  the  upper 
end  of  each  strip,  extend  single  knife  cuts  through  the 
bark  so  far  as  the  old  bark  is  rough  and  hard.  This 
will  relieve  the  hidebound  condition,  and  enable  the 
sap  to  flow  freely.  Two  or  three  such  cuts  on  each 
large  limb  would  be  better.  Trees  should  be  fairly 
well  trimmed,  not  excessively.  Very  old  trees  will 
send  up  sap  enough  for  a  large  amount  of  blossoms, 
but  not  a  sufficient  amount  for  setting  the  fruit,  and 
most  of  it  falls  off  or  has  a  sickly  growth.  If  the 
stripping  be  done  when  the  bark  will  peel  easiest, 
the  soft  pulp  left  on  the  tree  body  will  at  once  com¬ 
mence  the  formation  of  new  bark,  and  during  the 
season,  the  groove  will  be  filled.  June  20  is,  probably, 
the  best  time  for  this  locality.  r.  f.  s. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


BEST  CULTURE  FOR  THE  COLUMBIAN 
RASPBERRY. 

My  fields  are  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil.  Any 
land  that  will  produce  good  wheat  or  corn  is  suitable. 
I  prepare  the  ground  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  it  is  fit  to 
work,  by  plowing  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the 
soil,  using  about  15  loads  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre. 
I  also  use,  every  other  year,  about  one-half  ton  of 
unleached  wood  ashes,  and  600  pounds  of  ground  bone 
thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil.  Fertilizing  must  be 
governed  by  the  condition  of  the  soil.  I  mark  rows 
4x8  feet,  and  set  plants  four  inches  deep,  spreading 
the  roots,  and  covering  them  with  fine  soil  pressed 
firmly  ;  then  add  more  soil,  leaving  that  mellow  and 
nearly  two  inches  lower  than  the  natural  surface, 
which  will  fill  up  by  cultivation.  This  enables  the 


bushes  to  stand  drought  and  wind  better.  I  start  the 
cultivator  without  delay,  covering  the  field  once  a 
week,  running  close  to  the  plants,  but  not  more  than 
two  inches  deep,  leaving  the  ground  mellow  and 
smooth.  I  cultivate  the  narrow  way  of  the  rows,  also, 
until  the  growth  of  bushes  prevents  ;  this  leaves  but 
little  work  for  the  hoe.  The  foliage,  as  the  bushes 
become  large,  keeps  out  weeds  in  the  hills.  The 
frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  and  the  deeply  penetrat¬ 
ing  roots  of  the  Columbian,  will  enable  it  to  withstand 
severe  drought  with  little  injury. 

All  fruit-bearing  canes,  the  year  of  setting,  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  buds  appear.  Pinch  back  new 
canes  when  16  inches  high  ;  this  produces  a  stocky 
cane,  sending  out  vigorous  branches,  from  which  tip 
plants  are  obtained.  The  Columbian  does  not  sucker, 
and  to  produce  new  plants,  bend  down  the  new  canes, 
and  bury  the  tips  three  or  four  inches  in  the  ground, 
nearly  perpendicular  ;  this  is  done  between  August 
20  and  September  5,  and  substantially  covers  the  first 
season's  management. 

The  second  year,  in  early  Spring,  1  dig  the  tip  plants, 
preparing  the  best  for  market,  and  the  rest  are  reset 
for  transplants.  I  trim  the  bushes  two  to  three  feet 
high,  the  lateral  branches  about  10  inches  from  the 
main  stem.  I  apply  fertilizers  at  this  time,  broadcast, 
give  thorough  cultivation  to  within  a  few  days  of 
fruiting  time,  and  follow  with  straw  mulch  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  tons  per  acre.  The  expense  of 
mulching  I  consider  money  well  spent,  as  it  covers 
the  fine  earth  bed  immediately  after  the  last  pulver¬ 
izing  of  the  soil,  serves  to  retain  moisture,  keeps  weeds 
down,  makes  a  fine  carpet  for  the  pickers,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  berries  being  beaten  into  the  earth  by  rain. 
I  don’t  find  it  necessary  to  use  stakes  by  this  method, 
and  discarded  them  years  ago,  as  too  expensive,  and 
destroying  the  beauty  of  the  field. 

The  fruiting  season  in  this  section  begins  near  July 
8,  and  lasts  about  five  weeks,  at  the  close  of  which  all 
the  old  fruit  wood  should  be  cleaned  from  the  field, 
and  the  straw  raked  up  close  to  the  bushes  and  left 
there  ;  then  start  the  cultivator  again.  A  larger  crop 
of  berries  could  be  produced  by  permitting  a  greater 
growth  of  bush.  I  have  treated  my  fields  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  producing  plants,  that  being  of  the  first 
importance  to  me  ;  but  if  I  were  growing  the  Colum¬ 
bian  principally  for  fruit,  I  would  permit  a  higher 
growth  of  cane,  and  not  trim  so  closely  in  the  Spring. 
With  my  method  of  trimming,  I  can  confidently  count 
upon  3,000  to  4,000  quarts  per  acre,  and  that  amount, 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  bush,  could  be  doubled. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y.  J.  t.  Thompson. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paperj 

Mixing  Kerosene  Emulsion  and  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

S.  N .,  Borneo ,  Mich. — Can  kerosene  emulsion  be  used  (Formula, 
one-half  pound  hard  soap  dissolved  in  one  gallon  hot  water,  and 
two  gallons  kerosene  added,  diluted  1  to  9  or  10  parts  water)  in 
connection  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  (formula,  four  pounds  B. 
vitriol,  four  pounds  lime,  slaked,  and  with  three-quarters  pound 
Paris-green  to  50  gallons  water)  ?  I  have  a  spray  tank  holding 
160  gallons,  and  use  a  hydraulic  pump  for  spraying.  I  wish  to 
use  the  Bordeaux  with  Paris-green,  and  also  kerosene  emulsion 
for  Apple  aphis.  Can  I  not  combine  the  two  mixtures,  apply 
both  at  the  same  time,  and  have  them  effective,  both  for  fungous 
diseases,  Bud  moth  and  Apple  aphis  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LINGERLAND. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  experimenting  in  the  making 
of  different  insecticides  and  fungicides,  I  succeeded  in 
forming  a  combination  which,  at  the  time,  seemed  to 
be  an  almost  perfect  panacea  for  all  the  insect  and  fun¬ 
gous  ills  that  might  tiouble  the  fruit  grower.  I  com¬ 
bined  the  following  well-known  insecticides  and 
fungicides :  Paris-green  (for  biting  or  chewing  in¬ 
sects),  kerosene  emulsion  (for  sucking  insects,  like  the 
Apple  aphis),  and  Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  famous 
fungicide.  One  can  readily  understand  what  a  de¬ 
structive  power  seemed  to  lurk  behind  the  mask  of 
this  “  panacea  ”.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris-green  are  easily  com¬ 
bined,  and  that  the  destructive  effect  of  neither  in¬ 
gredient  is  lessened  ;  this  combination  has  now  come 
into  general  use  by  all  who  spray  intelligently. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  combine  the  insecti¬ 
cides,  Paris-green  and  kerosene  emulsion,  but  without 
success ;  the  arsenite  cannot  be  made  to  unite  satis¬ 
factorily  with  the  oily,  lighter  emulsion  Recently, 
whale-oil  soap  has  again  come  into  prominence  as  an 
insecticide  for  sucking  insects,  and  it  is  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  kerosene  emulsion  ;  it  is  easier  to  make, 
and  just  as  effective,  if  not  more  so;  I  doubt,  however, 


whether  Paris-green  will  combine  with  it  much  more 
readily  than  with  the  emulsion. 

A  combination  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  kerosene 
emulsion  strongly  recommends  itself  to  pear  growers 
who  have  the  Pear  psylla  and  the  scab  fungus  to  fight, 
and  to  apple  growers  who  find  it  necessary  to  spray 
for  the  Apple  aphis  and  the  scab  fungus.  In  my  ex¬ 
periments,  I  made  the  Bordeaux  and  the  emulsion 
according  to  the  formulas  given  by  S.  N.,  and  by  care¬ 
fully  following  the  directions,  I  found  that  I  could 
quite  readily  combine  the  two  in  any  proportions  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  resulting  mixture  remained  stable  for 
weeks  ;  in  fact,  the  Bordeaux,  as  a  mechanical  mix¬ 
ture,  was  improved,  for  the  emulsion  held  the  lime  in 
suspension,  so  that  the  tendency  to  settle  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  addition  of  the 
Paris-green  to  the  Bordeaux  before  the  emulsion  was 
put  in,  did  not  visibly  affect  the  mixture.  Up  to  this 
point,  the  combination  was  a  success,  but  it  remained 
to  be  seen  how  it  would  stand  a  practical  test  by  the 
ordinary  fruit  grower  in  the  field.  Theoretically,  it 
was  a  perfect  panacea. 

Our  hopes  were  soon  blasted,  however,  for  further 
experimentation  here  at  the  insectary  showed  that, 
unless  the  Bordeaux  was  rightly  made,  the  emulsion 
would  not  form  a  stable  combination  with  it,  and 
sometimes  would  scarcely  mix  at  all.  The  best  com¬ 
bination  was  obtained  when  the  Bordeaux  was  exactly 
neutral  chemically,  that  is  neither  too  acid  nor  too 
alkaline.  Thus,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  as  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  is  made  by  the  fruit  grower,  the  emulsion 
would  not  mix  with  it  satisfactorily.  The  difficulty 
of  making  it,  was  thus  the  first  obstacle  to  this 
“  panacea.” 

I  soon  saw  it  made  and  applied  on  a  large  scale. 
The  making  was  a  success,  and  it  worked  as  easily 
through  the  sprayer  and  nozzle  as  the  Bordeaux  alone. 
But  an  examination  of  the  trees  after  the  sprayer  had 
passed  showed  that  the  mixture  had  not  spread  so 
evenly  over  the  tree  as  would  either  of  the  ingredients 
alone.  Here  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  mixture.  When 
the  fine  spray  struck  the  leaves,  the  minute  particles 
seemed  to  be  drawn  together  into  larger  oily  drops, 
leaving  considerable  areas  unwet.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  the  Bordeaux  alone  to  do  this,  but  it  was  increased 
by  the  oil  in  the  emulsion.  Thus  this  “panacea” 
suggested  by  S.  N.,  while  it  can  be  made,  cannot  be 
recommended  for  general  use,  for  the  reasons  detailed 
above. 

There  still  remains  the  equally  as  effective  insecti¬ 
cide  for  sucking  insects — whale-oil  soap — to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  in  this  “  panacea  ”  in  place  of  the  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion.  There  is  a  possible  chance  that  the 
combination  can  be  made  with  the  soap,  for  it  is  said 
that  soap  has  been  used  with  the  Bordeaux  to 
make  it  adhere  better.  Experiments  are  now  in 
progress  here  at  the  experiment  station  with  various 
combinations  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  whale-oil  soap, 
and  Paris-green.  I  very  much  doubt,  however, 
whether  such  a  “bug”  and  fungus  “  panacea  ”  will 
ever  become  a  practical  reality  for  the  fruit  grower. 
I  think  that  the  sucking  insects  can  be  more  effectu¬ 
al^  fought  by  using  the  proper  insecticide  alone, 
rather  than  in  combination.  The  most  effective  in¬ 
secticides  for  sucking  insects  are  of  an  oily  or  soapy 
nature,  and  it  is  thus  doubtful  whether  these  can  be 
successfully  combined  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  as 
made  by  the  fruit  grower  on  a  large  scale. 

Treatment  for  Old  Pastures. 

P.  C..  Williamson ,  N.  Y. — I  have  an  old  pasture  which  has  never 
been  plowed,  but  pastured  for  years,  too  rough  and  stony  to  pay 
for  tilling,  and  nothing  but  wild  or  native  grasses  grow  upon  it, 
no  clover  unless  it  be  a  little  White,  and  no  Timothy.  Of  course, 
this  lot  is  sodded  over.  Would  Sweet  clover  seed  sown  on  such 
land  prove  a  partial  or  total  failure,  and  at  what  season  of  the 
year  is  it  best  to  sow  it  ?  How  much  seed  should  be  sown  per 
acre?  Where  can  it  be  purchased,  and  at  what  price?  Would 
it  be  policy  to  seed  an  apple  orchard  with  it  ?  We  live  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  part  of  our  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  a  catch  of  our  native  clovers. 

Ans. — Experiments  have  recently  been  made  by 
the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  to  determine  how  old, 
moss-grown  pastures  can  be  renovated.  There  are 
many  pastures  on  land  which  is  fit  for  nothing  else. 
The  land  is  too  rocky  and  hilly  to  be  plowed,  yet  the 
moss  and  weeds  have  so  outrun  the  grass  that  the 
pasture  seems  almost  to  have  survived  the  period  of 
its  usefulness.  In  most  such  cases,  the  soil  has  be¬ 
come  acid,  and  until  this  has  been  removed,  the  culti¬ 
vated  grasses  cannot  be  made  to  grow.  I  recommend 
the  following  treatment  :  Go  to  the  drug  store  and 
purchase  five  cents’  worth  of  blue  litmus  paper.  Make 
an  opening  in  the  soil  with  a  spade,  and  press  the 
moist  soil  against  the  litmus  paper.  Allow  it  to  remain 
for  five  minutes,  then  take  the  paper  out  and  examine 
it.  If  it  turn  red,  the  soil  is  sour  or  acid.  Purchase 
fresh-burned  stone  lime,  slake  it  by  putting  it  in  small 
piles  and  covering  over  with  soil,  and  spread  the 
slaked  lime  at  the  rate  of  about  20  bushels  per  acre. 
If  air-slaked  lime  be  used,  spread  40  bushels  per  acre. 
Harrow  the  land  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow,  and 
thoroughly  scarify  the  surface.  In  this  way,  the  moss 
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is  loosened  and  the  soil  stirred  slightly.  The  lime 
neutralizes  the  acid,  and  brings  it  in  fit  condition  for 
the  tame  grasses.  Sow  broadcast  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  of  grass  seeds  per  acre  :  Four  quarts  of  Timothy, 
two  quarts  of  Red  clover,  one  quart  of  Alsike  clover, 
one  quart  of  White  clover.  These  seeds  can  he  pur¬ 
chased  of  any  seedsman  who  deals  in  farm  seeds.  After 
sowing  the  grass  seed,  harrow  the  land  again  with 
some  implement  similar  to  the  Thomas  smoothing 
harrow.  Much  benefit  would,  no  doubt,  be  derived 
from  the  application  of  a  commercial  fertilizer  con¬ 
sisting  of  150  pounds  of  dissolved  phosphate  rock,  and 
50  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  I  would  not 
recommend  seeding  down  the  orchard.  Better  culti¬ 
vate  it  and  make  it  raise  fruit  instead  of  grass. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Hay  Barn  for  100  Tons. 

O.  W.  H.,  Rochester,  Matts. — How  can  I  build  a  hay  barn  to  hold 
100  or  more  tons,  to  be  covered  with  wood  or  iron,  only  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  either,  as  warmth  is  of  no  consequence  ? 

Ans. — Fig.  148  shows  the  details  of  construction  of 
a  modern  hay  barn.  The  plan  shown  is  for  a  barn  40 
feet  wide,  50  feet  long,  and  with  posts  15  feet  high, 
with  self-supporting  roof.  As  ahaybarn  is  called  for,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  have  any  floor  for  driving  space.  The 
hay  should  be  carried  from  the  wagon  to  the  opening 
in  the  end  of  the  barn  by  means  of  a  carrier  or  sling, 
and  then  upon  the  track,  the  end  of  which  is  shown, 
the  hay  is  carried  to  any  part  of  the  barn  desired. 
The  sill,  A  A,  should  be  of  8x8  material.  The  beams 
B  B  and  C  C  should  also  be  8  x  8,  and  morticed  into  the 
posts  at  the  corners  and  in  the  center.  These  beams 
serve  as  braces,  and  must  be  securely  fastened,  or  the 
barn  will  spread.  One  danger  which  must  be  guarded 
against  will  be  the  bulging  of  the  ends.  To  secure 
these,  strong  steel  rods  should  run  from  the  side 
plates,  the  ends  of  which  are  shown  at  the  top  of  the 
posts.  These  steel  rods  will  cut  off  a  portion  of  the 
corner,  as  they  should  be  fastened  about  10  feet  from 
the  ends  of  the  plates.  The  details  shown  will  make 
it  plain  to  a  builder  how  the  barn  is  to  be  constructed. 

L.  A.  C. 

“Damping  off”  in  Cantaloupes. 

F.  W.  If.,  (No  address). — I  raise  a  good  many  Cantaloupes,  and 
have  much  trouble  in  getting  them  to  stay  when  they  are  up  in 
the  pots  in  a  hotbed.  They  come  up,  and  when  about  an  inch 
high,  drop  over  and  die.  What  is  the  trouble,  and  how  prevented  ? 

Ans. — This  is,  probably,  a  case  of  “damping  off” 
similar  to  that  of  the  propagating  bench.  It  affects 
the  cuttings  and  young  seedlings  of  many  plants,  and 
is  especially  troublesome  in  greenhouse  work.  No 
single  definite  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  disease, 
it  being  more  often  a  combination  of  several ;  but  in 
general,  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  number  of  parasitic 
fungi,  particularly  the  fungus  known  as  Astotrogus 
I)e  Baryanus.  The  conditions  which  favor  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disease  are  a  high  temperature  with  moist, 
muggy  air,  soil  compact  and  soggy,  seldom  drying  on 
the  surface,  and  poor  light,  due  either  to  an  unfavor¬ 
able  position,  or  to  a  long  spell  of  cloudy  weather. 
Any  one,  or  a  combination  of  the  three  may  result  in 
trouble.  The  first  symptom  is  a  slight  drooping  of 
the  cutting  or  seedling,  as  though  it  were  in  need  of 
water.  The  fungus  has  attacked  the  loots,  and  has 
shriveled  or  destroyed  many  of  the  main  roots  and 
root  hairs.  Later  the  stem  becomes  affected  near  the 
ground,  and  the  plant  drops  over,  eventually  decay¬ 
ing  throughout. 

No  remedy  is  possible  except  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease.  By  stirring  the  soil  and  placing  the  plants 
in  a  moderate  sun,  a  few  may  be  saved.  Preventives 
must  be  the  safeguard.  Soaking  the  seed  in  copper 
carbonate,  watering  occasionally  with  a  dilute  solu¬ 
tion  of  copper  sulphate,  one  pound  to  200  gallons, 
mixing  sulphur  or  charcoal  with  the  soil,  or  sprinkling 
it  on  top,  are  methods  often  recommended  and  some¬ 
times  advantageous.  In  general,  however,  the  prac¬ 
tical  gardener  depends  on  a  skillful  adjustment  of 
temperature  and  moisture  to  save  his  crop  from  damp¬ 
ing  off.  The  principal  points  he  is  careful  to  observe 
are  as  follows :  First,  a  loose,  friable  soil.  Any  soil 
which  packs  down  and  dries  up  too  slowly  is  too  heavy. 
Equal  parts  of  garden  loam  and  silver  sand  make  a 
soil  of  good  consistency.  Drainage  should  be  perfect. 
It  is,  above  all,  important  that  no  decaying  vegetable 
matter  be  present,  for  it  is  only  by  first  feeding  on 
this  and  thus  attaining  to  greater  strength  that  the 
fungus  is  able  to  attack  the  seedlings.  Second,  a 
skillful  regulation  of  temperature  and  ventilation. 
Never  allow  the  temperature  to  run  up  in  cloudy 
weather.  Ventilate  freely  at  every  opportunity. 
These  two  principles  are  fundamental.  Third,  water 
the  plants,  if  possible,  only  on  bright,  sunny  days ; 
always  in  early  morning  or  before  noonday,  never  at 
night.  It  is  a  good  rule  not  to  water  after  one  o’clock, 
even  though  the  sun  is  bright.  Leaves  wet  over  night 
are  sure  to  cause  trouble.  Fourth,  run  the  plants  just 
as  dry  as  possible  without  cracking  them.  Avoid  fre¬ 
quent  light  sprinklings  which  wet  the  surface  only 
and  offer  excellent  conditions  for  fungous  growth. 
Water  freely,  then  leave  till  the  soil  is  actually  dry. 


Aim  to  keep  the  surface  dry  at  all  times.  To  this 
end,  frequent  stirring  is  essential,  or  a  thin  covering 
of  sand  may  be  applied  which  will  allow  water  to 
settle  away  at  once.  Fifth,  avoid  crowding.  Give 
plenty  of  room  for  air  and  sunlight.  Sixth,  keep  the 
young  plant  in  vigorous  growth.  Weakened  or 
stunted  plants  are  the  first  to  be  attacked.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  rank,  rapid  growth  is  equally  favorable 
for  fungous  development.  A  rather  slow-growing, 
stocky,  but  perfectly  healthy  plant,  is  best  for  all 
purposes.  Careful  attention  to  these  principles  of 
good  management  should  check  serious  damage,  al¬ 
though  the  weather  conditions  are  often  such  as  to 
render  it  a  difficult  task.  s.  w.  f. 

Homemade  Irrigation  Hose. 

Several  Readers. — How  is  the  canvas  hose  that  is  described  on 
page  218  made  and  put  together  ? 

Ans. — I  make  my  canvas  hose  from  strong,  12-cent 
duck  cloth.  To  make  hose  to  carry  60  gallons  per 
minute,  I  tear  the  yard-wide  duck  into  three  strips  (it 
would,  probably,  be  large  enough  if  torn  into  four  or 
five  strips).  These  strips  are  sewed  together  into 
hose  on  a  sewing  machine.  The  mixture  of  tar  and 
boiled  oil  is  then  heated  in  an  iron  kettle  outdoors, 
and  the  hose  immersed  in  it,  or  drawn  through  it, 
while  it  is  hot.  Immediately  on  coming  out  of  the 
hot  mixture,  the  hose  is  run  between  two  rollers  or 
between  two  sticks  held  tightly  together,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  tar  scraped  off  the  cloth.  It  is  then  hung 
up  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days.  This  hose  will  not 
stand  any  pressure  to  speak  of.  The  sections  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  short  iron  pipe,  and  the  hose  is  tied  on 


with  strong  cord.  Probably  the  hose  would  dry  out 
best  if  equal  quantities  of  tar  and  boiled  oil  were 
used  ;  but  I  usually  use  about  one  part  boiled  oil  to 
two  or  three  of  gas-tar.  When  this  hose  begins  to 
leak,  it  should  be  painted  over  with  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  mixture.  One  man  told  me  that  he  had  used 
hose  made  something  like  this  five  years  before 
repainting  it.  GEO.  A.  MITCHELL. 

New  Jersey. 

Incubator  Lamps  and  Fire  Insurance. 

J.  0.  fV.,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. — Is  there  danger  of  firing  farm  buildings 
by  the  use  of  incubators  and  brooders  therein  ?  What  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  insurance  companies  toward  the  use  of  these  machines 
in  buildings  insured  by  them  ? 

Ans. — We  sent  this  inquiry  to  a  large  number  of 
the  leading  incubator  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
We  summarize  the  principal  points  of  their  answers. 
Several  of  the  manufacturers  say  that  they  have  never 
had  any  complaints  about  fires  following  the  use  of 
their  incubators,  but  they  have  known  of  fires  result¬ 
ing  from  the  use  of  cheap  incubators.  They  claim 
that  there  is  no  danger  from  a  well-made,  properly- 
constructed  machine,  and  that  plenty  of  insurance 
companies  are  ready  to  place  insurance  on  buildings 
containing  such  machines.  Some  manufacturers  say 
that  the  machine  must  be  properly  cared  for,  the  lamp 
kept  clean,  etc.,  or  there  will  be  danger.  Some  say 
that,  with  a  proper  lamp,  there  is  no  more  danger 
than  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary  house  lamp.  Some 
of  the  replies  carried  the  idea  that  a  large  part  of  the 
opposition  to  the  use  of  incubators  comes  from  the 
users  writing  to  the  companies  and  asking  permission 
to  use  something  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
use — a  kerosene  lamp.  They  advise,  instead  of  in¬ 
tending  users  asking  permission  to  use  incubators, 
that  they  write  the  company  instead,  telling  the 
latter,  if  there  is  any  objection,  to  cancel  the  policy, 
and  they  will  insure  in  another  company.  Some  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  reason  insurance  is  refused  on  houses 
where  incubators  are  operated  is  because  house  rates 
are  low,  and  the  risk  is  increased.  Nearly  all  admit 
that  there  may  be  risk  with  a  careless  operator.  Some 
claim  that  a  lamp  having  a  metal  chimney  is  unsafe, 
while  others  claim  that  there  is  no  safety  in  a  lamp 
with  a  glass  chimney.  All  who  mention  it  agree  that 


there  is  danger  from  an  accumulation  of  soot  and 
lampblack  over  or  around  the  lamp.  One  company 
guarantees  its  machines  absolutely  fireproof,  and  says 
that,  if  the  machine  take  fire  from  its  own  heat,  they 
will  pay  the  damage.  The  whole  gist  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  more  danger  in  the  use  of 
cheaply-made  than  of  first-class  machines.  That  there 
is  danger  in  the  use  of  a  lamp  that  is  not  properly 
cared  for,  the  same  as  there  is  in  the  use  of  a  house 
lamp.  That  intelligence  and  proper  care  must  be 
used  in  handling  these  machines.  Notwithstanding 
the  claims  of  some  manufacturers,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  convince  most  people  that  there  is  no  danger, 
although  we  believe  that  there  is  little  if  directions 
are  followed,  and  things  are  kept  clean  and  in  good 
shape.  So  far  as  insurance  companies  are  concerned, 
some  of  them  oppose  the  use  of  incubators,  but  there 
are  others  who  do  not,  and  the  latter  are  the  ones  to 
patronize. 

Buying  and  Feeding  Poultry. 

./.  W.  P.,  Arendtsville,  Pa.— I  am  contemplating  putting  up  a 
poultryhouse  and  yards,  buying  poultry  and  holding  it,  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  it  when  the  market  is  in  good  condition.  About  what 
sized  house  would  I  need,  and  what  sized  piece  of  ground  for 
about  1,000  chickens  ?  I  would  not  have  the  same  chickens  more 
than  about  eight  weeks  at  a  time,  for  as  soon  as  the  poultry  and 
market  were  in  shape,  I  would  sell.  What  are  some  of  the  best 
feeds  for  fattening? 

Ans. — If  one  is  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  the 
birds  when  buying  on  the  market,  and  select  birds 
that  are  in  perfect  health,  and  in  good  growing  con¬ 
dition,  getting  stock  from  nearby  points,  if  possible, 
and  properly  feed  and  house  them,  there  is  good  money 
in  this  branch  of  the  business.  Never  get  birds  that 
are  shipped  from  far  south  of  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  kept,  especially  in  the  Fall  or  Winter,  as  they 
will  be  very  likely  to  develop  some  form  of  roup  ;  if 
this  disease  gets  well  established  in  the  flock,  the 
dollars  will  go  the  wrong  way.  The  building  should 
be  arranged  for  convenience  in  feeding  and  cleaning, 
and  would  be  similar  to  a  house  for  laying  fowls. 
They  will  require  less  room  than  fowls  kept  for  eggs, 
and  50  birds  can  be  kept  in  a  pen  12  x  12  feet,  provid¬ 
ing  they  have  an  outside  yard  say  12  x  60  feet.  A  con¬ 
venient  form  of  building  is  with  a  walkway  through 
the  center,  and  pens  on  each  side ;  thus  a  house  28 
feet  wide  by  120  feet  long,  would  give  10  pens  12x12 
feet  on  each  side  of  a  four-foot-wide  walk,  and  accom¬ 
modate  1,000  birds.  The  partitions  between  the  walk 
and  pens  should  be  slatted  so  as  to  allow  the  birds  to 
be  fed  and  watered  from  troughs  and  water  vessels 
placed  along  the  sides  of  the  walk,  and  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  of  going  into  each  pen  to  feed  and  water, 
and  at  the  same  time,  keeping  the  troughs  and  water 
pans  clean.  There  should  be  a  platform  under  the 
roosts,  which  can  be  readily  cleaned,  and  this  should 
not  be  neglected,  as  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
way  of  keeping  them  healthy.  The  best  food  for  fat¬ 
tening  is  corn,  but  of  course,  it  cannot  be  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  advantage.  I  would  use  corn  as  a  standard 
food,  and  feed  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  etc.,  as  a 
variety.  I  would  feed  soft  food  once  per  day,  and 
would  use  about  four  parts  of  corn  meal,  two  parts  of 
wheat  bran,  one  part  of  cotton-seed  meal,  one  part  of 
oilcake  meal,  two  parts  of  ground  meat,  with  about 
one  pint  of  ground  charcoal,  one  small  handful  of  salt, 
and  one-half  pint  of  good  sharp  grit  in  each  one-half 
bushel  of  feed.  Feed  no  more  than  is  eaten  readily. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 

Failing  Cucumbers ;  Hog  or  Sheep  Manure. 

N.  J.  0.,  Essex  County,  N.  J. — 1.  What  would  cause  cucumber 
vines  in  greenhouses  to  wilt  and  die  just  as  they  are  beginning 
to  bear  ?  2.  What  would  hog  and  sheep  manure  be  good  for  in 
my  case  ?  I  have  never  used  it.  3.  Is  lime  injurious  to  tomato 
plants  if  the  roots  touch  it  on  the  side  of  the  box  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  sudden  collapse  of  cucumber  vines 
under  glass  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes  ;  the 
specific  cause  in  this  case  could  not  be  given  without 
further  details.  Excessive  heat  is  one  cause  ;  a  fungous 
disease  of  the  stem  another.  Excessive  feeding  with 
strong  manure,  or  too  much  water  close  to  the  stems 
will  produce  the  same  result.  2.  Hog  manure  is 
usually  very  rich,  but  it  is  a  “  cold  ”  manure,  and  would 
better  be  mixed  with  other  materials.  For  your  needs, 
the  hog  and  sheep  manure  would  better  be  composted 
with  fresh  sods.  3.  The  lime  will  not  injure  the  roots 
of  tomato  plants. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

“  Secrets  ”  of  Breeding. — J.  R.,  Derby,  Wn. — Scientists  do  not 
give  real  hope  that  any  of  the  theories  about  breeding  to  secure 
males  or  females  are  really  exact.  We  would  not  advise  you  to 
advertise  the  “  secret.” 

Green  Kye  as  Manure. — J.  F.  C.,  Charlotte  Hall,  Md. — We  do 
not  consider  green  rye  particularly  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  It 
will  have  a  good  mechanical  effect  on  sandy  soil  if  plowed  well 
under  and  carefully  rolled  down,  but  we  would  not  expect  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes  on  such  soil,  unless  we  used  fertilizer  with  it. 

Sulphur  on  Potatoes. — E.  S.  M.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.— Flowers 
of  sulphur  may  safely  be  used  on  potatoes.  You  may  dust  or 
scatter  the  sulphur  over  the  seed  pieces  as  they  are  cut.  Some 
large  growers  put  the  sulphur  with  the  seed  pieces  in  the  hopper 
of  the  potato  planter.  A  good  way  is  to  scatter  the  sulphur  along 
the  furrows  before  dropping  the  seed. 

Dried  Blood  for  Orchards. — F.  E.  B.,  Lawrence,  Mass.—  A  ton 
of  ordinary  dried  blood  contains  about  220  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
worth  a  trifle  over  $30.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use  it  alone  to  fer¬ 
tilize  a  peach  orchard.  Nitrogen  alone  will  prove  too  stimulat¬ 
ing.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  dried  blood,  three  parts  acid  phos- 
jjhate,  and  one  part  muriate  of  potash  will  be  better.  To  use  the 
blood  alone  is  like  eating  beef  without  bread  and  potatoes. 

Horseradish  Growing. — T.  B.  M.,  Center,  N.  Y. — Horseradish 
is  one  of  the  easiest  crops  to  grow;  in  fact,  many  of  the  market 
gardeners  do  not  cultivate  it  at  all,  only  incidentally.  They  plant 
the  sets,  small  pieces  or  roots  too  small  for  market,  between  the 
rows  of  early  cabbages,  and  pay  little  attention  to  it  afterwards. 
The  main  point  is  to  have  good  rich  soil,  and  it  is  such  a  hardy 
plant  that  it  will  grow  almost  anywhere. 
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The  Best  Way  to  Select  Seed  Corn. 

Bulletin  154,  of  the  Michigan  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  goes  into  this  question 
very  thoroughly.  The  character  of  the 
season  has  much  to  do  with  the  value  of 
the  seed  selected.  Director  C.  D.  Smith 
finds  that,  if  the  season  has  been  such  as 
thoroughly  to  mature  the  crop  until  the 
kernels  are  well  filled  out.  packed  tightly 
together  on  the  cob,  the  crop  grown  from 
such  seed  will  be  larger  than  if  the  seed 
is  defective  in  these  respects.  Two  plots 
at  the  station.  94  rods  long  and  wide 
enough  to  contain  each  four  rows  42 
inches  apart,  were  planted,  the  one  with 
seed  corn  grown  in  1895,  and  the  other 
with  seed  from  1896.  The  treatment  of 
the  seed  had  been  identical  after  harvest¬ 
ing  it  but,  in  1895,  the  crop  was  fully 
ripened,  while  in  1896,  the  weather  was 
wet  and  cold  just  prior  to  harvesting, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  find  as  fully 
matured  ears  as  were  found  in  1895.  The 
plots  were  planted  alike,  and  treated  the 
same  during  the  season. 

From  the  time  that  the  corn  was  an 
inch  high,  there  was  a  conspicuous  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  growth  of  the  two  ad¬ 
jacent  plots.  The  one  planted  with  the 
seed  of  1895  grew  more  rapidly  and  more 
vigorously,  the  seed  germinated  more 
quickly,  and  the  shoots  were  more  vig¬ 
orous  from  the  start.  The  results  at 
hardest  were  as  follows  : 

POUNDS  PER  ACRE. 

Gross  yield.  Dry  matter. 

Plot  4,  seed  of  1896 .  17.210  6,970 

Plot  5,  seed  of  1895 .  19,134  7,749 

At  the  Rural  Farm,  the  average  area 
(20  years)  given  to  field  corn  was  about 
eight  acres.  Except  for  special  experi¬ 
ments,  Chester  County  Mammoth  and 
Blount's  Prolific,  as  we  have  said,  were 
the  kinds  planted.  Our  way  of  selecting 
the  seed  was  to  walk  between  every  two 
rows  every  week  or  so  after  the  silks  ap¬ 
peared.  Whenever  in  all  particulars 
(height  of  plant,  size  of  stalk,  number  of 
ears  to  the  stalk  and  how  placed,  whether 
high  or  low)  the  plant  promised  to  give 
the  most  valuable  seed,  a  conspicuous 
rag  was  tied  about  it.  At  harvest  time, 
these  plants  were  placed  together,  the 
ears  husked,  and  the  most  careful  selec¬ 
tions  made.  The  selected  ears,  as  soon 
as  thoroughly  dry,  were  placed  in  an 
upper  chamber  of  the  house,  there  to  re¬ 
main  until  the  next  planting  season  ar¬ 
rived.  In  this  way,  our  seed  corn  was 
preserved  as  well  as,  in  our  opinion,  it  is 
possible  to  preserve  seed  corn,  and  the 
improvements  that  we  made  in  those  two 
varieties  from  year  to  year,  were,  in  a 
measure,  ascribed  to  this  treatment  of 
the  seed  corn . 

An  examination  of  the  fruit  buds  of 
the  Japan  plums — we  have  at  present  no 
other  kinds — shows  that  they  have  sus¬ 
tained  no  injury  because  of  the  several 
frosty  nights  which  have  occurred  since 
the  petals  began  to  show.  The  Hale 
Japan,  planted  three  or  four  years  ago — 
the  record  is  not  before  us — is  bearing 
more  fruit  buds  than  any  other  plum 
with  which  we  have  had  experience.  The 
branches  from  the  lowermost  to  the  top¬ 
most  are  compact  wreaths  of  blossoms. 
We  do  not  mention  this  as  an  item  in 
favor  of  this  variety,  but  merely  to  show 
how  bountifully  it  will  fruit  at  an 
early  age.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  more  than 
ever  glad  that  it  was  the  first  publica¬ 
tion  to  call  attention,  as  the  result  of 
its  own  experience,  to  the  Japan  plums. 
The  Abundance  was  the  first  to  fruit  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  and  we  fancy  that 
it  may  still  be  classed  as  the  first  in 
value  among  those  fruiting  during  its 
season . 

Another  Winter  proves  that  the  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
roses  in  cultivation.  It  is  surprisingly 
hardy.  We  have  it  growing  among 
rocks,  near  tree  stumps,  near  the  water, 


and  in  the  garden.  Even  canes  that 
have  made  a  growth  of  15  feet  in  length 
have  not  been  injured  by  the  past  Win¬ 
ter.  In  most  cases,  the  terminal  buds 
are  alive  and  plump.  The  Crimson 
Rambler  is  a  grand  acquisition,  and  we 
wish  it  wrere  in  the  gardens  of  every  one 
of  our  readers . 

The  Crimson  clover  growing  among 
the  strawberries  was  spaded  under  last 
week.  The  plants  had  not  suffered  in 
the  least  by  Spring  frosts  ;  they  were,  at 
least,  six  inches  high,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  of  a  soft,  intensive  tint  of 
green  peculiar  to  this  beautiful  clover. 
Later  we  shall  spade  under  the  clover 
growing  among  the  grape  vines,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  gooseberries  and 
roses  . 

Our  Raspberry  Crosses. — R.  N.-Y. 
readers  may  remember  the  crosses  which 
we  made  three  years  or  more  ago,  be¬ 
tween  the  Loudon  and  Columbian,  the 
former  the  mother  parent.  The  seeds 
were  sown  the  following  February,  and 
the  seedlings  planted  in  the  garden  the 
following  May.  Planted  about  two  feet 
apart,  the  row  extended  across  the  back 
garden,  a  distance  of  75  feet.  The  plants 
are  interesting  at  this  time  in  many  ways. 
Some  were  severely  killed  back  the  past 
Winter,  others  are  alive  to  the  tips.  Some 
of  the  canes  resemble  the  Loudon,  the 
bark  being  of  a  dull  buff  color  and  readily 
exfoliating,  while  other  canes  are  of  a 
bright  purple.  Some  of  the  canes  are 
almost  without  prickles.  Many  of  the 
plants  are  unusually  vigorous  and  strong. 
A  few  are  weakly,  some  starting  into 
growth  a  week  earlier  than  others.  Two 
of  the  plants  fruited  last  year.  We  should 
say  that  all  will  fruit  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  The  two  that  fruited  last  season 
bore  fruit  somewhat  inferior  to  either 
parent . 

Rose-Bug  Remedy. — An  esteemed  cor¬ 
respondent  says  that  he  has,  for  several 
years,  applied  a  simple  and  effective  rem¬ 
edy — dry  wood  ashes — blown  or  spread 
upon  vines,  roses  or  trees  infested  with 
them,  early  in  the  morning  while  the 
dew  is  on.  Several  applications  are  neces¬ 
sary.  He  has,  also,  used  the  same  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  curculio,  on  plum  trees,  and 
has  never  known  it  to  fail  to  save  the 
crop  if  begun  in  season  and  followed  up 
regularly  two  or  three  times  a  week . 

Origin  of  the  American  Wonder  Pea. 
— Under  the  head  of  Ruralisms,  you 
speak  of  “  Bliss’s  American  Wonder, 
which  originated  with  Mr.  Pringle,  of 
Vermont.”  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Arnold, 
of  Paris,  Ontario,  is  the  man  to  whom 
belongs  the  credit  of  first  producing 
the  pea,  a  man  who  spent  much  of  his 
time,  during  his  life,  on  the  subject  of 
cross-fertilizing,  and  the  American  Won¬ 
der  was  the  offspring  by  a  cross  between 
McLean's  Little  Gem  and  the  British 
Champion.  I  well  recollect  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Arnold,  about 
a  pint  of  the  peas.  He  said  in  his  letter, 
“You  must  not  sell  any  of  the  produce, 
as  I  have  sold  out  all  my  right  in  the 
said  peas  to  the  firm  of  Bliss,  of  New 
York.”  I  think  they  gave,  in  their  cata¬ 
logue,  Mr.  Arnold,  the  credit  for  produc¬ 
ing  so  good  a  pea.  chas.  j.  fox. 

South  London,  Ont. 

We  stand  corrected,  and  thank  Mr. 
Fox  for  calling  attention  to  our  mistake. 
The  writer  well  knew  the  origin  of  the 
Wonder  pea,  but  he  wrote  the  paragraph 
alluded  to  thoughtlessly,  giving  Mr. 
Pringle  instead  of  Mr.  Arnold  as  the 
originator . 

The  Government  Free  Seed  Distribution. 

The  following  note  from  the  Rev.  Rich¬ 
ard  Nott,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  Nott’s  Excelsior  and  Nott’s  Per¬ 
fection  peas,  etc.,  needs  no  comment  be¬ 
yond  our  thorough  indorsement  : 

I  want  to  indorse,  as  strongly  as  possible,  all 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ever  said,  is  still  saying, 
or  can  say  in  the  future,  editorially  or  other¬ 
wise,  against  the  Government  free  seed  distri¬ 
bution.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  humbugs 
ever  perpetrated  on  a  long-suffering  nation.  I 
join  hands  heartily  with  all  who  are  fighting 


against  its  continuance,  along  the  lines  it  has 
always  followed.  If  the  Department  would  con¬ 
fine  its  operations  to  looking  up  and  testing,  im¬ 
partially  and  thoroughly,  new  things,  with  a 
view  to  purchasing  and  sending  out  articles  of 
real  merit,  there  might  be  some  good  reason  for 
its  existence.  But  its  business  seems  to  be  not  to 
do  important  work  of  this  sort.  For  several 
years,  I  have  taken  special  pains  to  send  to  the 
Government  trial  grounds,  at  Washington,  and 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
new  varieties  of  potatoes,  peas,  corn,  etc.,  with 
requests  for  trial  and  reports;  but  in  no  solitary 
instance  have  I  been  favored  with  the  report  of 
tests  made.  This  has  not  been  because  articles 
sent  for  trial  were  all  worthless,  for  not  a  few’  of 
them  have  been  introduced  and  popularized 
through  leading  seed  houses,  but  apparently, 
because  no  attention  was  given  them  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  stations,  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  supposing  are  established  and  maintained,  in 
large  part,  for  just  this  sort  of  work.  I  now 
spend  no  more  time  or  money  sending  samples  to 
Government  trial  grounds,  for  I  have  learned 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  do  so.  But  if  I  have  an 
article  that,  after  long  and  careful  trial  myself, 
I  deem  worthy  of  wider  acquaintance  and  confi¬ 
dence,  I  send  it  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  trial  grounds, 
with  the  feeling,  always,  that  it  will  there  be 
tried  impartially,  on  its  merit  or  demerit,  and 
judgment  rendered  accordingly. 

My  experience  w’ith  the  Government  seeds  has 
been  similar  to  that  of  all  others  whose  letters  so 
often  appear  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  of  numberless 
others  with  whom  I  have  talked  on  the  subject. 
As  a  rule,  the  seeds  are  either  worthless  in  the 
matter  of  vitality,  or  old,  standard  sorts  that  can 
be  bought  for  a  small  price  at  any  and  every 
crossroads  store  in  the  country.  Lots  of  them, 
too,  are  untrue  to  name.  I  once  had  13  different 
varieties  of  squash  from  one  packet  marked 
pure  Hubbard,  and  not  a  Hubbard  in  the  lot.  So 
in  regard  to  melons,  cucumbers,  carrots,  par¬ 
snips,  beets,  peas,  etc.  Now,  when  I  receive  any 
of  these  little  Government  subsidies,  my  rule  is 
to  make  our  hen-feed  barrel  their  common  dump¬ 
ing  place,  and  then  I  try  to  smile  and  keep  on 
paying  cheerfully  my  share  of  the  $200,000,  or 
more,  tax  necessary  for  maintaining  this  Govern, 
ment  nuisance. 


Experience 


PEACH TREES 

at  wholesale  or  retail.  Officially  declared  free 
from  tcale  or  injurious  insects.  Best  stock 
grown.  Strawberry  Plants— 63  varieties;  all 
from  new  beds.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  other 
stock.  Send  for  new  Catalogue  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Finest  young  plants.  By  express  only— cash  with 
order.  Gandy,  Haverland.  Crescent,  Warfield, 
Michel’s  Early.  Bubach,  Greenville.  SI. 50  per  M. 
Brandywine.  Eclipse,  Enhance.  Rio.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Tennessee  Prolific,  Lady  Thompson,  $2 
per  M.  Offer  good  for  one  week  only. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


\\/_  f)  A  \f  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
TT  v5  I  t\  I  you  sell  Stork  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  111.,  taville,  N.  Y 


nr  I  nil  TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  cheap. 
ILnUrl  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SURPLUS  STOCK  CHEAP. 

Minnewaski  and  Erie  Blackberry  Plants,  $0  per  M. 
Marlboro  Red  Raspberry,  $3  per  M. 

Strawberry  Plants,  23  varieties. 

VanOrnatn’s  Earliest,  Potato;  very  choice,  $1  perbu. 

WALTER  F.  TABER, 

Lakeview  Farm.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DEDOV  Dl  AIITC  From  $1-12  Per  kooo  «i 
DCnn  I  I  LAIl  I  O  Send  for  price-list 

H.  L.  SQUIRES,  Flanders.  N.  Y. 


6  CARRIE  / 

PARKER  EARLE  JUNIOR  -By  Mail  for  $1. 
NIC  OHMER  \ 

T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia  N.J. 


Grow  “Big  Crops” 

by  planting  our  Seed 
Potatoes— Bovee,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  14 
other  varieties.  Darke 
County  Early  Mam¬ 
moth  field  corn.MOKT- 
GAGH  Lifter  and 
Michigan  Wonder 
Oats.  Garden  Seeds. 
Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE, 
Box  C.  Greenville,  O. 


And  Not  Experiments,  Should  Be 
Your  Aim  in  Buying  Medicine. 

Let  others  experiment;  you  should  he  guided 
by  experience.  Experiments  are  uncertain  in 
result;  experience  is  sure.  Experiments  may  do 
you  harm;  experience  proves  that  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  will  do  you  wonderful  good.  Thousands 
gladly  tell  what  Hood’s  has  done  for  them. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Spring  Medicine.  $1. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills.  25  cents. 


Potato  T est. 

1  will  send  300  additional  packages  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  given  April  10.  page  283,  except  that  instead  of 
Early  Ohio,  you  may  use  any  extra-early  variety 
that  has  made  a  record  for  two  years  at  an  Experi¬ 
ment  nt.ation.  The  variety  to  be  used  is  to  be  named 
when  order  for  Early  Andes  is  given.  Any  one  who 
has  accepted  the  first  tost  can  not  accept  the  second. 
If  more  than  800  orders  are  received,  I  will  return 
eight  cents  of  the  postage  sent.  Orders  for  three 
pounds  tat  $1)  will  not  he  received.  No  more  than 
one  pound  at  50  cents  to  a  person  (report  in  this 
case  optional!.  Supply  limited. 

HENRY  C.  MARSH,  Muncie,  Ind. 


Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar 

<  Is  the  handsomest  Catalogue  of  the  year,  lllus- 
|  trating  and  describing  the  best  of  everything  in 

J  SEEDS,  PLANTS  and  BULBS 

4  Send  for  onr  “Peerless”  Collection  of  Flower  Seeds 
i  —12  grand  varieties  for  50  cents  (value  $1  00). 
i  Calendar  FREE  to  buyers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
i  for  6c.  in  stamps. 

<  HENRY  A.  DREER,  H*  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Dntotnnc  Ear*y  Ohio,  Bully  Boy,  UncIeSam,  King 
rUldlUCO  of  the  Boses,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Good 
News,  Rose.  Carman.  Quaker  City,  Stump  the  World, 
85  kinds.  What  kinds;  how  many  do  you  want? 
Prices  fair.  Chas.W.  Ford  &  Co..  Fishers.  Ont  Co.,N.Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  BRAWLKY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO..  New  Madison.  Ohio. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  —  Yellow  Nanse- 
mond,  $1.50  per  1.000.  Write  for  Circular  of  other 
kinds.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Vegetable  Plants  Cheap, 


Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants  ready  April  1.  Tomato, 
Mango  Pepper.  Cauliflower  and  Egg  Plants  ready 
May  1.  The  above  are  all  fine,  large  transplanted 
plants,  well  hardened  and  true  to  name.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices.  Address 

J.  E.  HUTTON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


Trees,  Plants.  PRICES. 

For  first-class  stock  all  Standard  Varieties:  Apples,  8e.;  Pears,  8c.;  Cher¬ 
ries,  7c.;  Japan  and  other  Plums.  9c.;  Currants,  2  year,  $15  per  1.U00;  Marlboro, 
Cuthbert  Raspberries,  $6  per  1,000;  Strawberries,  all  good  varieties,  $2.50  per  1,000. 

Prsrg!uae  T.  J-  DWYER  &  SON,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


»>"»„■  TOO  MANY  STRAWBERRIES s..l 

unless  we  sell  about  four  million  more  plants,  and  you  will  not  have  any  next  year,  unless  you  set  some 
NOW.  Don’t  put  it  off;  order  at  once.  Everything  worth  having  in  hardy  fruits.  Free  catalogue. 

The  Butler  &  Jewell  Co.,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


for  BUSINESS  TREES  for  BUSINESS  FARMERS 


HONEST  TREES  at  HONEST  PRICKS,  write  to 


NURSERYMAN  TO 
THE  BUSINESS  FARMER. 


ROGERS,  DANSVILLE, 


N.  Y. 


5,000  KEIFFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

ARTHUH  J.  OOXjIjINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J . 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNINC,  Reading,  Mass. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Poison  Ivy. — The  Bud  and  the. Graft,  and  the 
oldest  of  the  two  Scions,  have,  evidently,  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  Poison  ivy.  We  think  that  the  vines 
must  be  on  the  wood  pile,  for  the  children  play 
there  a  great  deal.  The  Graft  hardly  shows  a 
trace  of  the  poison ;  he  must  be  too  totigh  and 
wiry  for  it.  The  Bud  has  it  a  little,  but  the  poor 
Scion  is  in  awful  shape.  His  body  is  red,  and 
when  he  gets  well  warmed  up  in  bed  at  night,  he 
is  in  agony.  We  bathe  him  in  sweet  spirits  of 
niter  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  oil  of  sassa¬ 
fras,  but  life  is  a  burden  to  him  in  spite  of  all. 
It  seems  strange  that  these  three  children  should 
show  the  effect  of  the  poison  so  differently,  since 
all  ar.e  equally  exposed.  The  Scion's  mother  was 
almost  as  easily  poisoned.  •  She  could  hardly 
walk  by  <u  vine  of  Poison  ivy  without  showing 
the  effects  of  it.  This  poison  is  bad  enough  for 
grown-up  folks,  but  it  is  awful  for  little  children. 

Rain  and  Cold.— “  And  the  rain  descended  and 
the  floods  came!”  That  weather  report  will 
answer  for  last  week  at  Hope  Farm.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  work  up  the  land  properly,  so  we  let 
it  alone.  After  24  hours  of  sunshine,  we  can  get 
the  sweet-corn  ground  ready.  That  is  one  ad¬ 
vantage  of  living  on  light,  warm  soil.  You 
can  work  it  early  and  easily.  While  the  rain 
lasts,  we  get  other  jobs  done  and  feel  thankful 
for  the  Crimson  clover.  How  that  stuff  does 
grow !  The  rain  has  brought  it  up  as  though  by 
magic.  We  worked  up  three  acres  of  the  poorest 
clover  for  potatoes.  After  plowing,  working 
twice  with  the  Cutaway,  and  once  with  the  Acme, 
thousands  of  the  clover  plants  are  still  growing 
like  fun  in  this  wet  weather.  It  makes  a  good 
“  weed.” 

Cats  and  Rats. — When  we  came  here,  the  barn 
at  Hope  Farm  was  alive  with  rats,  which  fairly 
stole  grain  right  under  the  noses  of  the  stock. 
These  rats  appeared  to  increase  in  number  as 
we  stored  more  grain.  A  colony  of  cats  has 
gradually  collected  in  the  barn.  We  never  knew 
where  they  came  from,  and  we  have  made  no 
effort  to  feed  them ;  in  fact,  they  have  always 
been  half  wild,  but  they  have  just  about  cleared 
the  rats  out.  The  fact  is  that  rat  food  has  be¬ 
come  so  scarce  that  the  cats  have  caught  several 
chickens.  Only  one  of  these  cats  has  ever  come 
to  the  house  for  food.  The  others  are  strictly 
business  cats,  as  the  rats  would,  doubtless, testify. 

“  Dignity  ”  in  Hens.— Several  weeks  ago,  I  said 
that  our  Brahmas  were  too  dignified  to  scratch 
up  the  garden.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  bank  too  much 
on  the  dignity  of  a  hen.  A  P.  Rock  hen  with  half 
a  dozen  chickens  to  provide  for,  began  to  scratch 
in  the  strawberry  field.  The  Brahmas  never 
dreamed  of  such  business  until  Mrs.  P.  Rock 
started  it,  but  now — why,  the  mulch  on  that  field 
looks  as  though  a  man  had  shaken  it  tip  with  a 
pitchfork.  There  is  power  in  those  great  feet,  I 
can  tell  you.  Thus  far,  they  haven’t  injured  a 
plant — in  fact,  I  think  those  great  claws  scratch¬ 
ing  around  the  plants  have  done  more  good  than 
harm.  I  know  that  strawberry  growers  some¬ 
times  use  a  weeder  on  their  plants  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Now,  don’t  get  the  idea  that  Hope  Farm 
expects  to  bring  out  a  strain  of  Light  Brahmas 
that  will  be  guaranteed  to  hoe  strawberries,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  no  thought  of  it.  Our  Brahmas 
outlay  any  hens  on  the  place,  and  are  handsome 
and  lovable,  but  we  don’t  want  workmen  in  that 
field  unless  they  know  the  difference  between  a 
strawberry  and  a  weed. 

“A  Diet  of  Worms”. — Our  scientific  friends 
are  fond  of  telling  us  how  crops  like  clover  and 
cow  peas  take  most  of  their  bulk  out  of  the 
air.  By  growing  these  crops,  we  “concentrate 
the  aii-”  so  to  speak,  and  put  it  down  into  the 
soil.  The  fertilizing  value  in  the  air  and  in  the 
soil  itself  has  often  been  discussed.  There  is 
feeding  value  in  the  soil,  too.  Take  your  spade 
some  day  and  turn  over  a  little  soil  in  the  chicken 
yard.  You  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  many 
earthworms  are  to  be  found  in  the  upper  15 
inches  of  soil.  Go  and  dig  in  the  same  place  three 
days  later,  and  you  will  find  as  many  more.  I 
would  not  care  to  feed  too  many  of  these  worms 
to  little  chickens,  for  fear  of  gapes,  but  for  a  lay¬ 
ing  hen,  I  consider  that  they  beat  any  other  form 
of  meat.  Our  breeding  pen  of  10  old  Minorca  hens 
has  300  square  feet  of  run.  In  this  damp  weather, 
we  can,  by  spading  up  the  soil  regularly,  find  so 
many  worms  that  one  cent’s  worth  of  corn  per 
day  will  provide  a  full  balanced  ration.  There 
isn’t  any  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  great  value  of 
earthworms  as  food  and  medicine  for  poultry.  I 
see  some  poultry  yards  with  the  ground  as  hard 
as  a  board.  That  is  a  great  mistake.  In  our 
large  yards  we  get  right  in  with  horse  and  small 
plow  and  tear  the  soil  all  up.  There  is  no  non¬ 
sense  about  the  hen  food  to  be  found  in  the  upper 
15  inches  of  ordinary  soil. 

Darn  the  Stockings.— The  Madame  says  that 
it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  hens  and  crops, 
but  the  patches  on  the  children’s  stockings  give 
her  most  concern.  They  look  like  fruitless  patches 
sometimes,  after  the  children  have  been  crawl¬ 
ing  in  the  dirt.  When  I  was  a  boy,  as  I  remember 
it,  most  of  such  stockings  were  knit  at  home. 
Some  good  old  grandmother  or  aunt  used  to  make 
the  needles  fairly  fly,  and  tell  fine  stories  at 
the  same  time.  I  seldom  see  these  knitters  now. 
Knitting  seems  to  have  become  a  lost  art— like 
breadmaking.  We  can  buy  stockings  cheaper 
than  we  can  knit  them.  We  can  order  from  the 
big  city  stores  by  mail  and  get,  in  this  way,  a 
stocking  that  will  stand  the  strongest  sort  of 
darning.  Pretty  soon  the  little  folks  will  go 
barefooted — then  the  Bud  will  stub  her  toe,  and 
the  Graft  will  scrape  his  heel,  and  the  Scion  will 
get  a  splinter  in  his  foot.  They ’ll  forget  it  all 


though,  one  minute  after  they  get  into  bed. 
The  troubles  of  childhood  are  many,  but  the 
hope  is  mighty.  h.  w.  c. 

Crimson  Clover  Prospects. 

N.  O.,  Newington,  Conn. — Three  years 
ago,  I  sowed  about  five  acres  of  oats,  and 
seeded  with  Crimson  Clover,  allowing  the 
oats  to  ripen.  After  the  oats  were  off 
the  ground,  the  clover  looked  very  slim, 
but  by  September  1,  the  ground  was  well 
covered  and  remained  green  until  about 
Thanksgiving  time,  thickening  up  mean¬ 
while,  and  much  of  it  bloomed.  I  flat¬ 
tered  myself  that  I  should  have  a  nice 
crop  to  harvest  the  next  Summer,  hut 
not  a  plant  survived  the  Winter.  The 
following  Spring,  I  plowed  the  land, 
planting  to  corn,  also  other  land  close  to 
it.  The  corn  on  the  land  where  the 
clover  was  plowed  in  was  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  where  there  was  none. 

Last  Summer,  I  seeded  10  acres  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover  at  the  last  hoeing  of  the  corn. 
It  came  up  nicely.  The  corn  was  put 
into  my  silo,  and  the  clover  grew  until 
very  late,  looking  dark  green.  It  has 
been  a  question  with  me  whether  it  would 
survive  last  Winter ;  a  few  days  ago,  I 
went  all  over  the  piece,  and  I  cannot  find 
a  dead  plant.  It  has  commenced  to  grow, 
and  I  think  I  have  as  fine  a  crop  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  to  plow  in  for  corn  again  as 
any  one  ever  saw  in  this  locality.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  do  the  same  thing  the  coming 
Summer. 

P.  B.,  North  East,  Pa. — Crimson  clover, 
in  this  immediate  locality,  is  a  success, 
if  rightly  managed,  and  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
may  be  thanked  for  its  introduction.  We 
now  have  it  looking  finely  in  30  acres  of 
vineyard,  and  on  a  small  piece  of  land 
from  which  we  cut  hay  last  year,  and 
which  we  plowed  as  soon  as  the  hay  was 
cut,  and  seeded  to  clover  about  August  1 
with  about  15  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
This  land  is  poor,  hut  we  expect  a  good 
crop  of  corn  from  it  the  coming  season. 
Our  corn  last  season,  raised  in  this  way 
from  a  similar  piece  of  ground,  with  the 
addition  of  a  light  dressing  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  was  a  good  crop. 

“  Probably  no  single  drug 
is  employed  in  nervous  dis* 
eases  with  effects  so  mark¬ 
edly  beneficial  as  those  of 
cod-liver  oil.” 

These  are  the  words  of 
an  eminent  medical  teacher. 

Another  says :  “  The  hy- 
pophosphites  are  generally 
acknowledged  as  valuable 
nerve  tonics.” 

Both  these  remedies  are 
combined  in  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion.  Therefore,  take  it 
for  nervousness,  neuralgia, 
sciatica,  insomnia  and  brain 
exhaustion. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COW  PEAS. 

Soja  Beans,  Velvet  Beans,  Southern-grown  Mill* 
and  Early  Mastodon  Seed  Corn. 

PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


pAU(  Choice  Seed,  $1.35  per  bushel, 

UwW  rCflS  boxed  and  delivered  to  depot. 
For  25  cents,  will  send  by  mail  postpaid  enough 
seed  to  grow  tour  bushels. 

H.  H.  McMURTRIE,  Sparta,  Tenn. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  BUGS. 


(SAFE  TO  USE— NO  ARSENIC.) 


Tat.  March  lUand  Nov.9, 1897. 
Pat  lu  Canada  Nov.  2, 1897. 


Kills  Potato,  Squash  and 
Cucumber  Bugs,  Currant, 
Tomato  Worms,  etc. 

PREVENTS  BLIGHT 
or  Potato  Rust.  Use  freely 
on  Vegetables  and  House 
Plants.  More  freely  used, 
better  plant  will  thrive. 
Applied  dry;  no  water  to 
carry;  will  not  blow  or 
wash  off. 

Apply  to  local  dealer  for 
free  sample  package. 

1-lb.  package,  15c.:  3-lb. 
package.  35e. ;  5-lb.  package, 
50c.;  12J^-lb.  package,  $1. 
Perfection  Shakers,  50c. ; 
Rubber  Atomizers,  75c. 

For  sale  by  all  local  dealers 


DANFORTH  CHEMICAL  CO. 


35  Spruce  Street, 
j Leominster,  Mass. 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

j  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN  ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


>  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philtulelphia. 

M0RLEY  Cleveland. 


SALEM 

CORNELL 


Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 


Notwithstanding  the  extrava¬ 
gant  assertions  of  the  manufacturers 
making  White  Lead  by  quick  pro¬ 
cess,  comparative  painting  tests,  carefully 
and  honestly  made,  show  that  Pure  White 
Lead  made  by  the  “old  Dutch  process” 
will  cover  more  surface  and  cover  it  better 
than  White  Lead  made  by  .the  quick  ,  or  so- 
called  “up-to-date”  process. 

¥“}  w~si  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
tC  Iq  lq  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


KENTUCKY  Louisville. 

National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


Perfect  Farm  Fence 

steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom  wir 


I’op  and  bottom  wires  No.  9 
wires  No. 11.  VVe  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  in  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market — hence  more 
strength  and  durability.  Our, 

I  nnn  Vnnlientirely  new  feature, 

LUUp  •VllUlpatented),  provides' 
perfect  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temper¬ 
atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  each 
foot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 
same  as  placing  one  coil  of  a  spiral  spring  in  every  foot  throug" 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING 


Made  of  best  doubly 
■  annealed  galvanized 


All  other 


_  IT.  Our  Loop 

Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give,  orrK  loop  knot. 

It  is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  wilt  be  given  on  introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


AGEHTS  SR*™ 

fvJwwv  your  business,  write 


your  I 

Bond  Steel  JPomt  Co.  Adrian,  Jtffefc, 


WITH  THE 

EMPIRE  KING 
or  Garfield  Knapsack 


Perfect  agitators — no  scorching  of  foliage 
— no  leather  valves.  14  styles  spray  pumps. 
Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  C0„  13 Market  St.,Lockport,  5.Y. 


Years  of  Prosperity 

are  surely  coming,  so 
wake  up.  Buy  an 

ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP, 

and  save  your  fruit  crop.  “  It  is 
better  to  be  safe  than  sorry” 
In  fruit  growing  as  well  as  in  any 
other  business. 

Send  for  our  1898  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


_ _ _  with  our  new 

[KEROSENE  Sprayers 

is  simple.  Kerosene  Emulsion  made 
while  pumping.  Send  for  photo,  of 
onr New  PEERLESS  ORCHARD 
SPRAYER,  with  BORDEAUX 
NOZZLE,  the  WORLD’S  BEST. 

„  THE  DEMINQ  CO.  SALEM,  0. 

'West’n  Ag’ts,  Henion  &  Hubbell, Chicago. 


Save  the  Potatoes 

from  the  bugs,  insects  and  fungous 
discuses  by  spraying  with  our 

KNAPSACK  SPRA  YER. 


Try  it  once  and  you  will  never  be  without  it. 

You  can  sprinkle  more  than  one  ucre  In 
tin  hour  with  it.  SAM  RLE  ONLY  #8.50 
Wo  have  many  other  styles.  Write  us  forour 
new  catalogus.  WK  SEND  IT  FREE. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
THE  BERGER  MFC.  CO.,  Department  K  ,  CANT0N0HI0., 


KILLS  ALL  BUGS 

With  our  improved  1898  machine  you  can 
dust  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  30  minutes 
by  doing  two  rows  at  once.  No  plas¬ 
ter  or  water  used.  You  can  dust 
tobacco,  cotton,  fruit  trees, 
current  bushes,  etc.  BOOK 
FREE.  Write  to 
HOTCHKISS  BROS., 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


3WIND,  WATER  AND  LIGHT 

Jjaro  the  only  things  not  successfully  turned  or  confined  by 

•  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

^Nothing  else  can  get  through  it,  under  or  over  it.  Can't  in- 
Jjure  anything  because  it's  all  smooth  wire.  Never  sags 

•  -takes  up  its  own  expansion  and  contraction.  If  your  ® 
•dealer  doesn't  keep  it  order  direct  from  us.  Wo  pay  the,® 
•freight.  Any  height  up  to  68-in.  Write  for  free  circulars.*® 
«K  KYSTONK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  19  RushSt.  Peoria,  Ill.  I» 
•*«•*«*••••*•**•**••• •••«••»• 


zz 

■ 

Aina® 

^Ti^WINH.A 

irtii.hr 

r*iFT» 

WiT 

EntSSr 

Prepare  for  War! 

New  Count  Defense.  Stretch  Page  Fence  a 
few  miles  to  seaward,  and  say,  “Come  on!”  The 
recoil  of  the  fence  will  return  the  enemy  by  the  route 
De  Lome  took.  Suitable  post*  wanted. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


A-A 


A-A-AA-AA 


fl 


Cl 


STEEL  P 


CKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Field  and  Hog  Fence  with  or  without  bottom  cable 
barbed.  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fencing.  Lawn  and 
Farm  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  DcKalb,  III. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that “Stands 

Up."  Cannot  Sag 
I  Get  his  new  catalogue.  Ii 
tells  all  about  The  Best 
a  Farm  Fence  Made. 


J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


SOME 

SHARKS 

will  offer  to  sell  you 
air,  earth  or  sky  along 
with  the  right  to  twist 
wire.  If  we  get  your 
trade,  'tis  on  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  goods  and  the 
fair  treatment  you  re¬ 
ceive. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


ECLIPSE  ATOMIZER 

Positively  best  on  the  market. 

Will  Last  a  Lifetime. 

NOT 
CHEAP 
TIN. 


Morrill  &  Morley, 


st  Bug  Killer 
on  Karth. 
.Salesmen 
Wanted 
Everywhere. 
Good  profits; 
write  quick  for 
particulars 
Sample,  $1.50. 

Benton  Harbor, 

Mich. 


BEATEN  TO  DEATH 


direct  to  the  farmer  & 
paying  freight  thereon 
W e  not  only  save  him  all  of  the  middle  man’s  profit  but 
we  have  beaten  the  hand  fence  machine  to  death,  i ’rices 
way  down.  It  is  a  cheaper  and  bettor  fence  than  can  be 
made  by  any  hand  machine  for  the  money.  It’s  all  inter¬ 
woven:  no  loose  ends  to  unravel;  cross  wirescan  not  slip. 

REMEIIRFR  IT  S  SOLD  ONLY  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

nCITIklnDkll  t  STWrite  for  free  circulars  and  extra 
special  discount.  Better  write  at  once. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  9  Old  St.,  Peoria  III. 


By  selling  our 

ADVANCE 


WOVEN 


FENCE 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARM  KBS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established,  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Hkrbert  W.  Collinowood,  Managing  Editor. 
Frank  H.  Valentin*,  lAHROf.iate  Editors 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  f  AHROClate  Baltor8‘ 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8b.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertlsements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  7,  1898. 


Anything  military  seems  to  take  the  popular  fancy 
nowadays.  No  show  or  exhibition  is  complete  without 
some  feature  of  this  kind.  At  the  Health  Exposition 
now  in  progress  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  this 
city,  is  a  reproduction  of  a  field  hospital  tent  with  the 
guards  in  front,  the  wounded  being  borne  in  on  a 
litter,  the  surgeon  at  work  inside,  and  a  complete 
outfit.  The  figures  are  all  of  wax,  but  the  uniforms, 
flags,  guns,  etc.,  have  seeu  service,  and  the  whole  is 
very  realistic.  The  two  flags  over  the  tent  led  each 
the  blue  and  the  gray  during  the  stirring  days  of  the 
Civil  War. 

© 

Unless  the  friend  on  page  337  who  purposes  to  buy 
and  fatten  chickens,  give  particular  attention  to 
every  one  of  numerous  details,  the  balance  is  pretty 
likely  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  He  must 
be  a  good  buyer,  know  when  to  buy  and  have  a  good 
market  in  which  to  buy,  that  is,  one  in  which  good 
stock  can  be  bought  at  low  prices.  Then  he  must  be 
a  good  feeder,  and  know  how  to  get  a  maximum  of 
growth  and  fat  at  a  minimum  of  cost  for  feed.  If  he 
buy  his  feed,  he  must,  also,  know  just  what,  when  and 
where  to  buy  to  the  best  advantage.  Selling  also 
requires  special  knowledge  of  markets  and  methods 
to  insure  success.  There  is,  also,  risk  of  loss  from  dis¬ 
ease  or  accident,  as  well  as  other  risks.  The  business 
is  a  special  trade  in  itself,  and  more  will  lose  than 
will  make  money  at  it.  Still  there  are  possibilities. 

O 

Next  week  an  electrical  exposition  opens  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  in  this  city,  similar  to  the  one 
held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  last  year.  All  the 
latest  developments  in  electrical  science  will  here  be 
shown.  The  application  of  this  mysterious  force  in 
the  modern  methods  of  lighting,  heating,  and  pro¬ 
pelling  both  machinery  and  traveling  carriages  will 
be  made  plain  by  working  models  and  full-sized  ma¬ 
chines.  The  innumerable  uses  to  which  electricity  is 
now  applied,  are  bewildering  to  the  layman.  Among 
other  interesting  things  promised  is  an  exact  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  methods  of  harbor  defense  by  means  of 
electrical  submarine  mines,  the  whole  being  made 
very  realistic  by  the  blowing  up  of  miniature  vessels 
while  passing  over  these  hidden  mines.  It  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  just  as  exciting  to  many  people  as  real  war, 
without  being  half  so  dangerous. 

© 

Farmers  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  the  prey  of 
bogus  commission  merchants,  creamery  sharks  and 
other  rascals.  Business  men  must  be  continually  on 
their  guard  to  avoid  being  swindled  by  scheming 
blacklegs.  One  lawyer  said  that  many  of  these  un¬ 
principled  schemers  would  become  independently  rich 
in  a  safe  way  if  they  would  only  put  the  industry  and 
brains  into  an  honest  business.  Many  merchants 
have  recently  been  swindled  in  a  peculiar  way  by  a 
gang  of  these  frauds.  First,  they  would  select  some 
business  man  of  good  financial  standing.  Then  they 
would  find  some  other  man  of  the  same  name,  but 
without  any  standing,  and  for  a  consideration,  pur¬ 
chase  the  use  of  his  name.  Then  they  would  make 
proposals  to  business  men  to  purchase  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  goods,  provided  the  standing  was  satisfactory. 
The  commercial  agencies  do  not  usually  give  street 
numbers,  so  the  reference  to  these  showed  simply 
that  a  man  of  that  name  had  a  good  financial  stand¬ 
ing,  and  was  worthy  of  credit.  Credit  was  usually 
granted,  and  the  schemers  would  hire  a  truck,  call 
for  the  goods  and  have  them  delivered  to  various 
places,  and  many  times  shipped  to  other  cities.  It  is 
said  that  they  employed  a  lawyer,  and  kept  strictly 
within  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  but  the  suspicions  of 


one  firm  from  whom  they  made  successive  purchases 
were  finally  aroused,  and  several  arrests  followed. 
The  outcome  is  uncertain,  but  the  scheme  is  decidedly 
original. 

0 

Two  years  ago,  much  w  as  said  about  “  nitragin,” 
which  was  supposed  to  do  for  clover,  peas,  beans, 
etc.,  about  what  a  “  starter  ”  does  in  cream.  These 
leguminous  plants  have  the  ability  to  extract  and 
utilize  the  free  nitrogen  in  the  air.  It  is  held  that 
this  work  is  done  chiefly  by  bacteria  which  are  found 
in  the  little  nodules  or  warts  on  the  plant  roots.  This 
••  nitragin  ”  contains  cultures  of  these  bacteria,  and 
when  the  seeds  are  soaked  in  it  and  then  planted,  the 
theory  is  that  the  special  work  of  the  bacteria  begins 
at  once  and  continues  in  the  soil.  In  this  country,  so 
far  as  we  have  heard,  results  from  the  use  of  “  nitra¬ 
gin  ”  have  not  been  satisfactory.  Our  own  bottle  of 
it  fermented  and  blew  out  the  stopper.  Now  the  Ger¬ 
mans  report  a  new  substance,  “  Anilite,”  which  is 
claimed  to  do  for  grain  what  “  nitragin  ”  does  for  the 
legumes.  These  things  are  of  some  scientific  interest, 
but  not  of  great  practical  value  for  American  farmers 
as  yet. 

© 

The  early  part  of  March  gave  promise  of  an  early 
Spring,  and  farmers  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
prepared  for  early  planting.  The  continued  cold  winds 
and  rains  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  upset  these 
calculations,  and  most  planting  will  be  later  than 
usual,  after  all.  On  our  own  farm,  at  this  time  last 
year,  we  had  a  crop  of  sweet  corn  just  coming  through 
the  ground,  while  this  year  we  have  not  planted  a 
kernel.  Many  farmers  were  tempted  to  plant  potatoes 
early,  and  the  crop  on  heavy  ground  is  likely  to  suf¬ 
fer,  although  the  potato  will  stand  more  cold  and  wet 
weather  than  is  usually  supposed.  Pastures,  meadows 
and  small  grains  are  thriving,  and  the  soil  is  certainly 
receiving  a  thorough  soaking  which  will  benefit  later 
crops.  This  is  good  weather  for  Crimson  clover,  rye 
or  other  crops  intended  for  green  manuring.  They 
grow  like  weeds  in  the  cool,  damp  weather,  and  the 
ground  is  so  wet  that  we  cannot  plow  it  for  corn,  and 
thus  obtain  more  growth  in  the  green  manure  and 
more  benefit  from  it. 

© 

The  most  important  paragraphs  of  the  recent  Cana¬ 
dian  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  nursery  stock 
are  the  following : 

The  importation  of  any  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  grafts,  cut¬ 
tings  or  buds,  commonly  called  nursery  stock,  from  any  country 
or  place  to  which  this  Act  applies  is  prohibited. 

Any  nursery  stock  so  imported  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown 
and  may  be  destroyed,  and  any  person  importing  nursery  stock 
from  any  such  country  or  place,  or  causing  or  permitting  it  to 
be  so  imported,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an  offense  under 
section  6  of  The  Customs  Tariff,  1897,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the 
penalty  prescribed  by  that  section. 

One  result  of  this  law  is  that  some  Canadian  growers 
find  themselves  with  only  a  few  specimens  of  newer 
varieties  of  plums  and  some  other  fruits.  They  ex¬ 
pected  to  import  these  new  varieties  in  quantity,  but 
this  law  puts  a  stop  to  that  purpose.  Now  they  will 
use  their  few  specimens  for  budding  other  stocks,  and 
it  is  likely  that  a  good  deal  of  this  work  will  be  done, 
especially  in  the  “Niagara  fruit  belt”.  Some  of  the 
favorite  Japan  plum  trees  ought  to  be  particularly 
valuable  in  Canada  this  year. 

The  Ontario  (Canada)  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  circular  warning  dairymen  against  the 
use  of  milk  preservatives.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact- that  Ontario  cheese  has  obtained  an  enviable  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  British  market,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  look  for  equally  favorable  prospects  in  the  butter 
industry.  In  the  British  butter  market,  Canadian 
products  must  compete  with  several  other  countries, 
especially  Denmark,  whose  export  butter  is  made 
from  Pasteurized  cream  with  special  ferments.  In 
some  of  the  countries  sending  butter  to  Great  Britain, 
particularly  Australia,  it  has  become  a  practice  to 
use  some  “  preservative  ”  in  buttermaking.  Most  of 
these  preservatives,  sold  under  different  names,  are 
compounds  of  boracic  acid.  Sometimes  the  preserva¬ 
tive  is  added  to  the  milk  ;  sometimes  it  is  added  to  the 
butter  as  a  salt.  The  use  of  these  preservatives  has 
alarmed  British  buyers,  and  radical  measures  are 
proposed  for  the  exclusion  of  all  butter  in  which 
traces  of  these  preservatives  are  found.  The  matter 
has  been  publicly  agitated,  and  public  officials  are  now 
looking  out  for  butter  so  adulterated.  All  butter  made 
from  milk  or  cream  to  which  anything  save  common  salt 
has  been  added  is  adulterated.  Ontario  dairymen  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  make  every  effort  to  prevent  these  preservatives 
from  gaining  a  foothold  in  their  Province.  This  advice 
may  well  be  considered  by  our  own  dairymen  upon 
this  side  of  the  line.  We  are  looking  for  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  for  our  butter  and,  like  the  Canadians,  we  must 
expect  to  compete  with  the  best  that  the  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  offer.  Traces  of  “  Preservaline”  or  similar  sub¬ 
stances,  found  in  a  single  instance,  would  be  likely  to 


disqualify  our  products  for  future  sales.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  avoidance  of 
all  these  preservatives. 

© 

The  war  scare  is  sure  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  many 
lines  of  business.  Timid  people  will  keep  away  from 
the  ocean.  As  was  stated  recently,  millions  of  dollars 
will  remain  in  this  country  through  the  failure  of 
Americans  to  go  to  Europe.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast 
are  thousands  of  large  and  small  hotel  towns  where 
people  from  the  interior  go  to  spend  their  summer  va¬ 
cations.  This  year,  it  is  said,  people  are  so  afraid  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  will  bombard  the  coast  that  few  -will 
go  to  the  seashore,  so  that  hotelkeepers  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  supply  the  hotels,  are  likely  to  lose  trade.  It 
is  absurd  to  think  that  the  small  Spanish  fleet  can  do 
any  great  damage  along  the  coast,  but  this  incident 
only  shows  how  easily  trade  may  be  affected  or  even 
ruined  by  influences  outside  of  the  relations  between 
buyer  and  seller.  As  the  seashore  is  deserted,  the 
farm  houses  among  the  mountains  and  hills  ought  to 
be  well  filled  with  boarders.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
ought  to  be  a  good  season  for  the  farmer  who  cares 
“  to  fatten  a  Summer  boarder.”  It  is  also  said  that 
an  unusual  number  of  Newfoundland  vessels  will  be 
engaged  in  cod  fishing  on  the  Grand  Banks  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  expected  that  the  war  will  result  in  driv¬ 
ing  American  fishing  vessels  off  the  banks,  from 
fear  of  capture  by  Spaniards,  thus  throwing  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  fishing  into  Canadian  hands.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  this  will  be  felt  severely  by  our 
fishermen. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“  Our  country  right  or  wrong!  ”  I  do  not  like 
That  sentiment.  It  tells  men  that  they  must 
Surrender  conscience  and  for  country  strike, 

No  matter  if  their  rulers  are  unjust. 

I  hold  that  country  is  a  sacred  thin# — 

A  thin#  that  men  should  die  for  willingly, 

If  life  cast  bravely  on  its  altar  bring 
The  hope  that  makes  the  bondman  strong  and  free. 

I’d  welcome  war  waged  in  the  holy  name 
Of  Him  who  taught  of  old  on  Galilee. 

That  blood  Is  sacred  which  wipes  out  the  stain 
Of  centuries  of  hateful  slavery. 

But  cursed  be  the  hand  that  hoists  our  flag 
Above  a  cause  revengeful  and  unjust; 

He  blights  its  holiness,  and  leaves  a  rag 
Like  that  in  which  the  despot  puts  his  trust. 

“  Our  country  always  right !  ”  Be  that  the  theme 
Of  patriot’s  honest  boast,  of  poet’s  song. 

“  For  God's  eternal  right!  ”  Be  that  the  dream 
Of  manly  hearts.  “  Our  country  never  wrong!  ” 

“  Nit  ”  goods  are  at  zero. 

Preserving  fruit  is  a  put  up  job. 

Will  this  war  add  new  glory  to  “  Old  Glory  ”  ? 

Mighty  little  peace  in  “  a  piece  of  your  mind.” 

Ever  know  a  tongue  lashing  to  fasten  people  together  ? 

Blood  will  tell  !  Tell  what  ?  The  possibilities  of  ancestors. 
What  is  your  idea  of  the  difference  between  faith  and  hope  ? 

Son  scald  may  be  produced  by  an  angry  parent  and  a  shingle. 
Ideals  must  be  chased.  If  we  once  caught  them,  how  disap¬ 
pointed  we  would  be. 

How  to  make  your  purpose  fall  as  flat  as  a  pancake  ?  Squeeze 
all  of  the  enthusiasm  out  of  it. 

That  housewife  wears  no  glory  on  her  head  who  makes  good 
cream  cakes  but  sour,  soggy  bread. 

A  pound  of  cure  applied  to  the  kicking  cow  with  a  milking  stool 
will  not  give  an  ounce  of  prevention. 

“I  believe  in  ringlets  for  the  children,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  as 
she  put  the  boy  at  the  clothes  wringer. 

Save  every  drop  of  plant  food.  The  plant  can  never  use  it 
until  it  is  thin  enough  to  run  in  drops. 

The  Margarine  Defense  Association  is  an  English  body  engaged 
in  making  a  fight  against  laws  to  make  oleo  honest. 

Kut!  kut!  ker  dar  kut!  Hear  the  hen  in  most  eggstatic  tone. 
“  Kut!  kut”  she  cries— in  other  words,  “ker  dar  kut”  means  cut 
bone. 

You  can  get  a  good  watch  for  $1  any  time  during  the  month  of 
May.  But  you  cannot  get  the  same  watch  or  another  as  good  on 
the  same  terms  after  June  1.  See  page  344. 

Iowa  has  a  new  law  for  the  regulation  of  milk  testing  in  cream¬ 
eries  or  where  milk  is  bought  on  the  basis  of  its  fat.  All  such 
public  testing  machines  are  to  be  inspected  and  tested  by  State 
agents. 

An  English  capitalist  who  has  been  largely  interested  in  the 
West  Indian  sugar  industry,  which  is  now  greatly  depressed,  is 
about  to  begin  cane  growing  on  a  tract  of  1 1,000  acres,  near  New 
Orleans,  on  which  he  purposes  to  expend  $750,000  in  improve¬ 
ments. 

The  Dutch  Government  is  about  to  send  Prof.  J.  Ritzema  Bos, 
director  of  the  Phytopathological  Laboratory,  Amsterdam,  to  this 
country  to  study  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  Dutch  law  does  not 
prevent  the  introduction  of  fresh  fruit  from  this  country,  but  it  is 
thought  wise  to  obtain  thorough  knowledge  concerning  the  pest. 

Among  the  soldiers  in  the  Union  army,  during  the  Civil  War,  48 
per  cent  were  farmers.  This  war  cost  us  $6,189,929,900,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Federal  troops  being  2,859,132.  The  number  of  soldiers 
dying  by  disease  was  twice  as  great  as  the  fatalities  in  battle. 
What  will  be  the  proportion  when  our  men  march  into  a  fever- 
stricken  country,  already  afflicted  with  pestilence  and  famine  ? 

“  Millionhkib  ”,  one  correspondent  spells  it.  But  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  many  of  the  millionaires  and  wealthy  men  of 
this  country  were  heirs  to  nothing  but  strong  bodies,  clear  heads, 
and  dogged  determination  to  succeed  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 
Many  of  our  greatest  statesmen  and  public  men,  too,  had  little 
to  help  them  in  their  struggles  to  overcome  their  unfavorable 
environments. 
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WirAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Too  Large  Eggs. — One  wholesaler  said  that,  in 
every  case  ot  eggs  received  from  one  shipper,  several 
were  broken  because  of  their  size.  The  cases  and 
fillers  are  made  to  hold  fair-sized  eggs,  but  these  were 
of  such  extra  size  that  they  stuck  up  above  the  general 
level,  hence,  in  filling  and  handling  the  cases,  were 
crushed.  It  isn’t  often  that  large  size  is  an  objection 
in  eggs,  hut  it  seems  to  be  in  this  case.  The  best  way 
in  marketing  eggs  is  to  take  out  all  that  are  very  large 
or  very  small,  as  uniformity  in  size  adds  to  their  good 
appearance. 

t  t  t 

Another  Produce  Swindler. — A  commission  mer¬ 
chant  has  just  told  me  of  another  sharper  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  practiced  the  trick  of  getting  something  for 
nothing.  A  man  in  northern  New  York  shipped  a 
boat-load  of  potatoes  to  this  city,  and  intrusted  the 
sale  of  them  to  the  boatman.  Some  men  representing 
themselves  as  the  American  Potato  Company,  and  giv¬ 
ing  an  address  on  Washington  Street,  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  commission  district,  came  to  the  boatman 
and  wished  to  buy  a  truck-load  of  potatoes.  “You 
can  have  them  for  so  much  per  bushel,  but  I  must 
have  the  cash  before  they  are  moved.”  “  Oh,  we’ll  give 
you  a  check  for  them  all  right.”  “  Hut  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  your  check.”  “But 
you  can  telephone  to  our  bank 
and  find  out  about  our  reliability 
before  you  accept  it.”  So  the 
telephoning  was  done,  and  the 
seller  was  assured  that  the  check 
was  all  right,  and  the  would-be 
buyers  were  good  for  all  they 
wished  to  buy.  So  the  truck-load 
was  sold,  the  check  given,  and 
before  night  it  was  cashed  all 
right.  The  next  day,  the  same 
parties  came  for  another  truck- 
load  of  potatoes,  gave  another 
check  on  the  same  bank,  and  got 
the  potatoes.  This  time,  the 
seller  did  not  cash  the  check,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  all  right.  Again 
and  again  the  men  came  for  more 
potatoes,  each  time  giving  a 
check.  Finally  the  owner  of  the 
potatoes  came  to  town  to  see  how 
trade  was  progressing.  “  Good  ! 

Sold  several  truck-loads  at  a 
good  price.”  “  Where  is  the 
money?”  “Oh.  here  are  the 
checks  !  ”  “All  by  one  firm  ! 

We’ll  see  about  them  before  they 
get  any  more  potatoes  !  ”  So  he 
posted  to  the  bank  and  presented 
the  checks.  “  No  deposit  here  !  ” 

“  But  didn’t  you  say  these  men 
were  all  right?”  “They  were 
then ;  they  had  money  on  deposit  here,  but  they 
have  withdrawn  it.”  The  number  given  by  them  as 
their  place  of  business  is  the  location  of  one  of  the 
most  substantial  firms  in  the  wholesale  fruit  trade, 
and  the  names  they  gave  were  never  known  there. 
The  bank  figuring  in  the  transaction  is  one  that  is 
known  among  business  men  as  a  Sheeny  bank.  No 
reputable  bank  would  allow  such  methods  of  deposit¬ 
ing  and  drawing  out  money.  The  giving  of  good 
financial  characters  to  some  of  these  disreputable  de¬ 
positors  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  regular  business  of 
these  fraud  banks,  for  which  they  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  paid  in  some  way.  These  same  rascals  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  swindled  some  experienced  commission 
men,  yet  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  law  that  will  reach 
them,  There  certainly  ought  to  be.  One  lesson  from 
this  is  that  a  man  may  have  money  in  bank,  or  be 
thoroughly  reliable  to-day,  and  be  without  resources 
to-morrow.  Another,  that  bank  references  aren’t 
necessarily  of  any  value. 

i  t  t 

Baked  Beans  Becoming  a  Luxury. — Bean  prices 
have  been  advancing  rapidly,  and  the  prospects  are 
that  our  Yankee  bean-loving  friends  will  find  their 
traditional  dish  an  expensive  one.  I  asked  a  dealer 
as  to  what  kinds  there  was  most  advance  in,  and  he 
said  that  the  Marrows  and  lied  Kidneys  had  shown 
most  activity.  The  latter  are  in  demand  for  export,  and 
the  former  seem  to  be  most  largely  used  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  The  consumption  of  beans  is  in¬ 
creasing  because  of  the  hig^  price  of  potatoes  and  the 
advance  in  prices  of  flour.  Beans  have  been  very  low 
in  price  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  the  result  will 
be  more  remunerative  returns  for  the  growers.  F.  h.  v. 


REGULATING  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  BY  LAW 

DOES  INSPECTION  OF  NURSERY  STOCK  REALLY  INSPECT  ? 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  February  19  and  March  5,  is  a 
communication  from  Wm.  B.  Alwood  on  the  subject  of 
the  San  Jos6  scale  and  legislation,  in  which  I  am 
taken  to  task  for  the  stand  I  have  taken  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Alwood  writes  in  the  first  person  singular, 
and  his  criticism  derives  its  weight  from  his  personal 
standing,  not  from  the  fact  that  he  happens  to  be 
chairman  of  a  Washington  convention.  It  is  each 
man’s  privilege  to  have  his  own  opinion  and  to  express 
it,  hence  no  possible  fault  can  be  found  with  this 
criticism,  particularly  as  he  does  not  suggest,  as  has 
been  done  in  some  instances,  that  I  had  personal  ends 
to  gain  in  stating  my  position.  Mr.  Alwood  quotes 
from  my  published  remarks,  and  correctly  ;  but  the 
conclusions  that  he  draws  from  them  are  not  justified, 
because  he  has  not  fully  stated  all  the  facts.  Thus, 
in  referring  to  my  Brooklyn  remarks,  which  are  cor¬ 
rectly  quoted,  the  last  sentence  reads,  after  stating 
the  facts  as  they  were  then  known  to  me,  “  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  cannot,  with  us,  be  completely  stamped 
out  ”.  From  the  knowledge  that  we  had  at  that  time 
I  was  justified  in  all  that  I  said,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
apologize  for  ;  but  two  important  facts  were  unknown 
to  me  at  that  time,  neither  were  they  known  to  any 
others,  so  far  as  I  a  in  aware. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is,  that  there  are  in  New 
Jersey  no  less  than  four  centers  of  infestation  that 
had  been  supplied  by  New  York  State  nurseries.  Up 
to  the  time  of  my  quoted  remark,  and  for  some  time 
thereafter,  it  was  believed  that  New  Jersey  nurseries 


had  been  alone  at  fault  in  distributing  the  scale. 
Subsequently  I  found  one  orchard  of  20  acres  horribly 
infested,  all  the  stock  of  which  was  obtained  from  a 
northern  New  York  nursery.  Another  orchard  in 
which  several  hundred  trees  are  infested,  also  secured 
its  stock  from  New  York  nurseries  exclusively,  and  a 
third  ease  has  recently  come  to  my  knowledge  where 
every  infested  tree  on  the  place  was  purchased  in 
New  York,  the  conditions  being  such  that  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  trees  were  infested  when  re¬ 
ceived.  These  infested  centers,  to  which  I  had  no 
clue,  were  not  discovered  until  after  my  Brooklyn 
statement  was  made,  and  it  is  from  two  of  those 
points  that  we  have  had  the  spread  into  uncultivated 
land. 

The  second  fact  which  was  unknown  at  the  time, 
was  that  the  Californian  experience  with  San  Jos6 
scale  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  guide  us  in  the  East. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
published,  only  a  short  time  before,  a  formula  for 
fumigating  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  entirely  effective  in  destroying  scale 
life  on  infested  nursery  stock.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  for  fumigating  all  the  stock  in  the  infested 
nurseries,  and  I  was  justified  from  our  then  knowledge 
in  believing  that  the  treatment  would  be  effective.  I 
discovered  afterward  on  my  visit  to  California,  that 
the  formula  as  published  in  the  circular  referred  to, 
had  been  recently  discredited  in  that  State,  and  that 
quite  a  different  grade  of  cyanide  was  being  used. 
Also  that  other  quite  important  modifications  had 
been  made  by  Californians  of  which  we  in  the  East 
had  no  practical  knowledge. 

Before  quoting  my  statements  made  at  the  Moores- 


town  Farmers’  Institute  last  December,  Mr.  Alwood 
suggests  that  if  New  Jersey  had,  at  that  time,  adopted 
a  rigid  law  providing  for  the  stamping  out  of  the 
scale  in  the  then  infested  areas,  and  strict  control  of 
the  nurseries  so  that  their  premises  might  have  been 
cleared  of  the  scale,  “the  lamentable  statement  made 
by  Prof.  Smith  recently  would  never  have  been  called 
for.” 

This  lamentable  statement  is  that  I  believe  the 
scale  can  never  be  eradicated  in  New  Jersey,  which 
does  not  mean  that  it  cannot  be  practically  controlled. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  most  rigid  laws  passed 
at  the  time  the  scale  was  first  discovered  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  would  have  put  us  in  no  better  condition  than  we 
are  to-day.  The  mischief  was  done  ;  most  of  the  so- 
called  spread  was  accomplished,  and  part  of  it  is  based 
upon  the  undiscovered  nurseries  supplied  with  New 
York  stock.  Several  cases  have  been  discovered, 
also,  where  the  stock  was  furnished  from  southern 
nurseries,  and  one  case,  the  fourth  from  New  York, 
where  the  supply  of  trees  was  received  from  Long 
Island.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  New  York 
nurseries  that  sent  out  the  stock  are  now  infested  by 
the  scale,  or  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  ever  were 
infested,  for  that  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  information.  My  statement  is  to  be  understood 
just  as  I  make  it ;  that  the  infested  stock  was  received 
from  them. 

While,  according  to  the  statements  quoted  by  Mr. 
Alwood,  the  area  of  infestation  is  greater  in  New 
Jersey  than  it  was  known  to  be  in  the  past,  neverthe¬ 
less  the  situation  as  a  whole  is  distinctly  better.  In 
every  instance,  points  where  the  scale  was  known  to 

exist  when  my  Brooklyn  state¬ 
ment  was  made,  are  in  very  much 
better  condition  to-day  than 
they  were  at  that  time,  and  as 
centers  of  distribution,  are  no 
longer  to  be  feared.  Many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trees  have  been  almost 
entirely  cleaned,  and  have  borne 
crops  of  fruit  ever  since.  I  have 
never  felt,  and  do  not  now  feel 
justified  in  directing  a  man  to 
destroy  a  tree  which  brings  him 
a  revenue,  when  it  can  be  cleaned 
at  a  less  cost  than  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  tree.  Fruit 
growing  pays  none  too  well,  and 
if  a  man  is  compelled  to  destroy 
a  tree  which  brings  a  present 
revenue,  it  means  that  he  loses 
that  revenue  until  another  tree 
can  he  brought  into  the  same 
condition,  a  period  of  from  three 
to  five  years. 

Mr.  Alwood  unintentionally 
misstates  my  position  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  inspection.  My  point  is 
that  it  will  not  do  to  rely  upon 
certificates,  and  that  fact  I  wish 
to  repeat  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner.  Mr.  Alwood  says  of 
stock  having  been  received,  bear¬ 
ing  certificates  and  yet  infested  : 
“This  may  well  have  occurred  in 
a  few  instances  *  *  *  But  to  argue  that  because  some 
error  or  oversight  or  even  some  dishonest  practices 
may  occur  under  inspection,  we  are  not  to  try  to  stop 
the  dissemination  of  this  pest,  seems  to  me  simply  to 
be  begging  the  question  ”.  It  seems  to  me  that  here¬ 
in  Mr.  Alwood  admits  that  stock  bearing  a  certificate 
may  be  infested.  Does  not  this  admission  practically 
confirm  my  contention  that  the  purchaser  should  not 
altogether  rely  upon  the  certificate,  but  add  his  own 
careful  inspection  or  the  nurseryman’s  guarantee  ? 
How  does  he  know  that  he  is  not  the  exceptional  man, 
who  gets  the  infested  stock  ?  Since  the  previous  state¬ 
ment  made  by  me  on  this  subject,  three  other  cases 
have  been  discovered  in  New  Jersey  from  three  dif¬ 
ferent  nurseries  where  infested  stock  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  under  certificates.  The  stock  was  carefully 
examined  by  the  purchaser,  specimens  were  sent  to 
me,  and  the  planting  out  of  the  infested  specimens 
was  avoided.  Had  these  men  relied  upon  certificates 
alone,  they  would  have  set  out  the  stock  and,  in  three 
years,  there  would  have  been  just  that  many  more  in¬ 
fested  orchards.  The  danger  in  the  certificate  system 
is  that  the  certificate  is  too  much  relied  upon.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  I  oppose  efforts  to  prevent  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  pest.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  every  measure  that  may  cheek  distribution 
through  nursery  stock  or  otherwise.  Inspect  by  all 
means,  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  in  order  to  discover 
infestation  and  to  prevent  distribution ;  but  while 
we  can  say  with  definiteness  that  a  given  block  of 
trees  is  infested,  if  we  find  tbe  scale,  we  cannot  say 
with  equal  definiteness  that  it  is  not  infested  if  we  do 
not  find  it.  John  B.  smith. 

(To  be  continued.) 


This  maxi,  rel*ngraved  from  The  Outlook,  shows  at  a  ({lance  the  scene  of  the  war.  Part  of  our  fleet  is  now  block¬ 
ading  Havana.  Its  first  guns  were  fired  in  silencing  the  batteries  at  Matanzas,  where,  it  is  expected,  soldiers  will 
be  landed  to  cooperate  with  the  Cuban  insurgents.  One  of  our  largest  warships  is  coming  up  the  coast  of  South 
America.  The  Flying  Squadron  is  at  Fort  Monroe  ready  to  sail  anywhere  to  meet  the  Sxmnish  fleet  which  had 
assembled  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Both  Spanish  and  American  cruisers  are  on  the  ocean  hunting  for 
merchantmen  which  they  hope  to  capture.  The  American  plan  seems  to  be  to  pen  up  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba  and 
capture  that  island  and  Porto  Rico,  when  all  plans  are  ready.  The  Spaniards  seem  to  have  decided  to  prey  upon 
American  shipping,  and  wait  for  some  of  the  American  warships  to  become  disabled  or  lost.  They  may  then  make 
a  dash  for  some  Atlantic  seaport,  or  attack  a  ])art  of  our  fleet. 
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♦  Woman  atid  ♦ 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Tiie  Attorney-General  of  Colorado  has 
decided  that  no  law  in  that  State  re¬ 
quires  a  woman,  upon  marriage,  to  as¬ 
sume  her  husband’s  name,  so  the  women 
who  regard  the  assumption  of  another 
name  upon  marriage  as  an  admission  of 
inferior  status  may  ignore  this  conven¬ 
tional  law,  if  they  so  desire.  Perhaps 
they  may  go  still  further  and  insist  upon 
the  husband’s  acceptance  of  his  wife’s 
name  instead  ;  we  have  several  precedents 
for  this. 

* 


Many  people  seem  to  have  a  prejudice 
against  olive  oil  in  salad  dressing,  butter 
or  cream  being  frequently  substituted 
for  it.  It  would  seem  wise  to  overcome 
this  prejudice  as  far  as  possible,  for  this 
oil  certainly  possesses  much  dietetic 
value.  Its  use  is  recommended  where 
there  are  defects  of  the  excretory  ducts, 
especially  of  the  skin.  In  cases  of  eczema, 
the  discontinuance  of  starchy  foods,  and 
the  substitution  of  fruit,  milk,  eggs  and 
olive  oil,  has  produced  a  marked  im¬ 
provement.  Eggs  or  oysters,  fried  in 
olive  oil,  possess  a  delicacy  of  flavor 
absent  when  any  other  fat  is  used.  It  is 
a  valuable  restorer  of  wasted  tissue,  and 
there  seems  every  reason  to  encourage 
its  use. 

* 


A  member  of  Parliament  from  New 
Zealand,  who  spoke  recently  before  a 
New  York  audience  of  workingmen,  gave 
the  impression  that  this  far-off  British 
colony  is  more  socialistic  than  our  re¬ 
public  in  some  of  its  laws.  Arbitration 
between  labor  and  capital  is  compulsory  ; 
the  land  laws  are  such  that  great  estates 
cannot  be  held  in  perpetuity,  and  women 
have,  in  every  respect,  equal  rights  with 
the  men.  It  will,  however,  seem  a  little 
surprising  to  find  that  New  Zealand 
women  are  not  in  sympathy  with  prohi¬ 
bition,  although  their  influence  is 
strongly  on  the  side  of  social  reforms. 
So  far,  they  have  been  very  conservative, 
and  quite  indisposed  to  be  blown  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine. 

* 

Buttekmaking,  to  a  city-bred  child 
who  has  never  seen  the  work  done,  is  a 
delightful  mystery,  and  some  of  the 
kindergartens  give  a  demonstration  in 
this  line,  to  the  great  interest  of  the 
children.  The  teacher  sets  a  pan  of  milk 
over  night  in  the  open  window  ;  when 
the  cream  has  risen,  it  is  skimmed  and 
put  in  a  glass  fruit  jar.  The  teacher 
and  children  take  turns  in  shaking  the 
jar,  until  the  butter  comes,  when  it  is 
taken  out,  patted  a  little,  and  served  to 
the  children  upon  crackers.  When  the 
children  go  home,  they  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  tale  to  tell,  about  “  the  way  we  made 
butter  ”.  It  is  only  after  studying  the 
way  in  which  the  kindergarten  teacher 
interests  the  children  that  one  realizes 
how  much  can  be  taught,  in  the  home 
circle,  about  everyday  things. 

* 

The  pax-asols  displayed  in  the  Spring 
openings  show  every  color  of  the  kaleido¬ 
scope,  but  a  great  many  of  them  are 
very  useful  affairs  of  the  coaching  type, 
ready  for  sunshine  or  rain  alike.  These 
are  in  solid  colors  or  checks,  with  no 
trimming  except  a  little  puff  of  the  same 
material  around  the  stick  at  the  top. 
The  porcelain  handles,  so  long  popular, 
are  not  seen  on  these  new  parasols, 
natural  wood  sticks,  without  any  curve, 
being  preferred.  Sometimes  the  sticks 
are  dyed  to  match  the  cover.  Surah  is 
one  of  the  best  materials  for  a  service¬ 
able  parasol,  because  it  does  not  spot 
readily.  Among  the  more  showy  coach¬ 
ing  parasols  are  some  in  plain  dark  colors 
edged  with  a  broad  border  of  plaid.  The 
more  elaborate  parasols  are  covered  with 


flounces  and  puffings  of  chiffon.  Al¬ 
though  one  often  sees  such  elaborate 
parasols  carried  by  women  in  walking 
dress,  they  are  in  very  bad  taste  under 
such  circumstances.  One  of  the  worst 
examples  of  such  defective  taste  was  a 
woman  who  marched  complacently  along, 
one  day  last  Summer,  wearing  a  shabby 
black  gown  and  a  black  walking  hat, 
while  she  carried  a  gauzy  and  much- 
frilled  white  parasol. 

* 

March  and  April  have  given  us  alter¬ 
nations  of  very  warm  weather  with  raw 
and  gusty  days.  We  know  many  people 
who  let  their  fires  go  out  by  the  first 
week  in  April,  so  that  the  housecleaning 
could  be  finished  and,  at  intervals  since 
then,  they  have  been  sitting  around 
muffled  in  shawls,  or  thawing  out  over 
the  kitchen  range.  A  great  many  ob¬ 
stinate  colds  are  started  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  often  with  serious  results. 
Even  where  fires  are  retained ,  raw  Spring 
days  are  very  likely  to  induce  stiff  neck, 
or  similar  aches.  In  case  of  the  ailments 
named,  relief  is  often  obtained  by  thor¬ 
oughly  rubbing  with  warm  sweet  oil, 
covering  the  affected  portion,  after  the 
rubbing,  with  flannel  and  oiled  silk. 
Rubbing  the  chest  and  throat  with  the 
warm  oil  often  gives  relief,  where  there 
is  an  obstinate  cough.  When  the  heavy 
underwear  is  taken  off  in  the  Spring, 
the  risk  of  chill  is  lessened,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  obviated,  by  rubbing  body  and 
limbs  with  alcohol.  The  same  treat¬ 
ment  is  excellent  after  one  has  been 
badly  chilled  by  exposure  to  cold  or  wet. 


MERELY  THE  DISH-CLOTH. 

The  “  company  ”  insisted  upon  wiping 
the  dishes,  and  the  hostess  got  out  the 
towels  and  arranged  the  draining-rack 
and  churned  the  hot  water  into  a  suds 
with  a  soaper.  “  Now,  where’s  my  dish¬ 
cloth  disappeared  this  time?  ”  she  laugh¬ 
ed.  “  I  never  saw  such  a  slippery  thing  ! 
Oh,  here  it  is,  tumbled  down  behind  the 
kettles — just  where  it  belongs !  ”  she 
added. 

The  spoons  chinked  merrily  against 
the  forks,  and  the  company  tried  not  to 
look  at  the  dish-cloth.  It  was  a  “slippery” 
thing — it  looked  so,  anyway,  and  its  com¬ 
plexion  was  browned  and  speckled  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  cosmetics.  The  com¬ 
pany  looked  away  quickly  for  fear  of 
discourtesy. 

“  You  can’t  think  what  a  dislike  Dick 
has  for  dish-cloths  !  ”  ran  on  the  hostess. 
“  He  helps  me  ‘do’  the  dishes  lots  of  times, 
p„nd  the  queerest  part  of  it  is  that  he  al¬ 
ways  wants  to  do  the  washing  part.  You'd 
think  he’d  rather  wipe,  wouldn’t  you  ? 
But  he  won’t  touch  the  dish-cloth — my, 
no!  He  takes  it  out  with  a  fork  and 
lays  it,  all  sloppy  and  limpsy,  upon  the 
shelf,  and  then  he  washes  the  dishes 
without  any.  Men  are  queer  folks  !  ” 

Was  It  the  man  or  the  dish-cloth  that 
was  “queer”  in  this  case?  The  com¬ 
pany  found  herself  sympathizing  with 
Dick,  in  spite  of  herself,  and  in  spite  of 
herself,  she  couldn’t  help  remembering 
her  own  white  dish-cloths  at  home  that 
smelled  of  sunshine  and  looked  like  snow. 

Perhaps,  of  all  house-working  tools, 
dish-cloths  are  most  subject  to  abuse — 
and  surely  they  are  as  indispensable  as 
any.  If  we  could  only  realize  that  thej' 
have  a  stubborn  way  of  harboring  dis¬ 
ease  and  disaster  in  their  grimy  folds — 
if  they  are  grimy — we  should  be  a  little 
more  particular  about  them.  We  can¬ 
not,  by  any  possibility,  be  too  particu¬ 
lar.  A  dish-cloth  cannot  be  washed  too 
often  or  hang  too  long  in  the  sunshine. 
Water  and  sunlight  are  at  sword’s  points 
with  disease.  Especially  is  it  true  that, 
not  for  one  minute,  should  a  well-be¬ 
haved  dish-cloth  hang  away  in  the  cup¬ 
board  under  the  sink,  in  the  dark  and 
dampness.  Let  it  live  out  its  life  in  the 
broad,  sun-sweetened  daylight.  See  that 
it  is  thoroughly  cleansed,  three  times  a 
day,  and  thoroughly  dry  it  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  if  possible.  Constance  morrill. 


ALCOHOL  PICKLES. 

I  found  a  recipe  in  a  very  old  paper  (I  think  it 
was  in  The  R.  N.-Y.)  for  pickling  cucumbers, 
using  alcohol.  [We  think  not;  we  never  publish 
such  stuff. — Eds.J  It  was  stated  that  they  would 
make  their  own  vinegar,  and  after  the  pickles 
were  gone,  the  vinegar  would  be  good  for  mar¬ 
ket,  the  price  being  very  small.  Will  you  give 
this  recipe  again  ?  mrs.  g. 

New  York. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  EDITH  F.  M’DERMOTT. 

Mrs.  G.  has,  evidently,  obtained  the 
impression,  somewhere,  that  the  spore 
of  acetic  fermentation  is  present  on  the 
surface  of  the  cucumber,  just  as  the 
spore  of  alcoholic  fermentation  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Pasteur  to  be  on  the  skin  of 
the  grape.  I  can  find  no  authentic  sup¬ 
port  of  this  theory  ;  in  fact,  the  theory 
itself  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  true  that 
this  ferment  is  present  in  the  air.  and 
will  change  dilute  alcohol  into  vinegar. 
The  alcohol  ought  not  to  have  a  strength 
of  more  than  six  or  eight  per  cent  for 
this  change  to  take  place,  and  alcohol  as 
weak  as  this  would  not  have  the  pre¬ 
servative  power  necessary  for  pickles. 
There  would  be  nothing  in  the  alcohol 
for  the  bacteria  to  feed  upon,  unless 
something  were  added  for  this  purpose. 
Then  would  not  the  brine  into  which 
the  pickles  were  previously  placed  kill 
the  ferment?  If  the  laws  in  New  York 
are  like  those  in  Michigan,  the  vinegar 
so  formed  would  have  to  be  sold  as  spirit 
vinegar,  which  commands  a  much  lower 
price  than  cider  vinegar. 


AN  IMPROVISED  BATHROOM. 

When  stern  necessity  forced  us  to  leave 
our  comfortable  house  in  the  city,  and 
move  to  the  farm,  the  things  we  missed 
most  of  all  were  the  closets  and  bath¬ 
room  of  our  former  home.  The  daughter 
of  the  house  declared  it  simply  out  of 
the  question  to  live  without  the  latter, 
and  set  about  arranging  one  forthwith. 
It  may  encourage  others  to  hear  of  her 
success,  for  she  spent  less  than  $2,  and 
the  bathroom  is  almost  as  good  as  the 
one  we  left  behind  us  ;  we  get  almost  as 
much  good  from  it,  and  never  suffer  from 
the  ill  effects  of  bursted  water  pipes. 

Lath  was  carefully  tacked  over  the 
cracks  in  the  woodhouse,  and  in  one  side, 
a  platform  of  smooth  old  boards  was 
neatly  laid.  These  were  covered  with 
several  thicknesses  of  old  rag  carpet.  In 
front  of  the  tub  was  a  square  of  white 


oilcloth  that  had  once  done  duty  on  the 
kitchen  table.  The  tub  was  simply  a 
watering-trough  of  hard  wood,  which 
cost  SI. 50,  including  the  making.  This 
was  sandpapered  till  it  was  as  smooth  as 
glass,  then  painted  with  three  coats  of 
good  white  paint.  It  was  then  placed 
firmly  on  two  huge  blocks  of  wood.  The 
only  window  was  covered  with  thin  cur¬ 
tains  of  light  calico  to  admit  the  air  on 
hot  days,  and  between  it  and  the  bath¬ 
tub  stood  a  screen  made  from  two  sections 
of  an  old  clothes  rack,  draped  in  old 
damask  curtains.  A  small  rack  for  clean 
clothes,  and  a  homemade  stand  for  soap, 
towels,  sponge  and  other  toilet  articles 
completed  the  entire  furnishing.  Every¬ 
thing  was  as  clean  and  neat  as  possible. 

After  bathing,  the  stopper  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  trough,  and  a  small 
drain  carried  the  water  out  into  the 
garden.  A  tub  four  feet  long  is  better 
than  one  several  feet  longer,  and  it  should 
be  perfectly  smooth.  Even  where  the 
family  is  already  provided  with  bathing 
facilities,  such  an  arrangement  will  be 
found  very  convenient  for  the  farm  help. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


From  Manufacturer  tc  Consumer. 

For  the  asking  we 
mail  you  our  l.itlio-  'j&iiiiiif* 
graphed  Carpet  Cata¬ 
logue,  showing  goods 
in  lithographed  colors. 
Fcrsamples.send  eight 
cenis.  A  I, L  CARPETS 
SEWED  FREE,  ANI) 

FREIGHT  PAID  TO 
YOUR  STATION. 


$3.95 

Buys  this  (exact) 
Solid  Oak  Refriger¬ 
ator.  Our  118-pago 
Catalogue  of  Furni¬ 
ture,  Draperies, 
Crockery,  Baby  Car- 
r  i  a  g  e  8 ,  Stoves, 
Lamps,  Bedding, 
Mirrors,  Pictures, 
&c.,  is  mailed  to  all 
who  ask  for  it. 


$7.45 


BuysaMade-to-your-Measure 
All-wool  Cheviot  Suit.  EX¬ 
PRESS  PAID  TO  YOUR 
STATION.  Catalogue  and 
Samples  Free.  Address 
(exactly  as  below.) 


JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

Dept.  320.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Concerning  Values  in  General 


We  shall  have  a  great  many  special  things  to  tell  about  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  and  it  may  be  well  to  have  some  matters  per¬ 
fectly  understood  between  us. 

It’s  a  hard  thing  to  fully  appreciate  a  bargain  without  seeing 
the  goods.  About  the  only  standard  of  judgment  you  have  is  the 
reduction  from  the  “  regular  price.”  But  there  is  probably  no 
phrase  in  all  advertising  so  much  abused  as  that.  It  is  so  easy  to 
tack  on  a  few  cents  or  dollars  to  the  regular  figures,  and  then  an¬ 
nounce  the  reduction  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  Exaggeration 
is  so  easy  that  the  truthful  advertisement  sometimes  sounds 
commonplace.  And  what  we  want  you  to  understand  (if  you  do 
not  already  understand  it),  is  that  our  news  stories  are  written 
literally  and  truthfully. 

When  we  say  “Half-Price,”  we  mean  one-half  the  figures  at 
which  we  ourselves  would  sell  the  goods  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions.  “  Regular  price  ”  is  our  own  regular  price. 

Now  we’d  like  you  to  send  to  us  for  practical  examples  of  this 
policy.  We  are  selling  Silks  (50c.  to  $1.00  a  yard),  Press  Goods 
and  Handkerchiefs  at  figures  much  below  the  regular  prices. 

We  are  selling  Upholstery  Goods,  and  especially  Lace  Curtains, 
at  figures  very  much  less  than  regular  ;  but  you  must  be  quick  to 
get  any. 

We  have  some  below-the-usual  figures  on  Wash  Wrappers, 
Ribbons  and  Hosiery,  which  it  would  pay  you  to  investigate. 

Write  us  about  your  needs.  Samples  cost  only  the  price  of  a 
post-card. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 


Section  159 


Broadway 

New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 
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Seedling  Orange  Not  Blooming. 

O.  M.,  Wayne  County ,  Mich. — I  have  a  small 
orange  plant,  raised  from  seed  three  years  ago. 
It  grows  well,  but  shows  no  disposition  to  flower. 
What  treatment  is  needed  to  make  it  bloom  ? 

Ans. — The  orange  is  some  time  jn  com¬ 
ing  to  maturity  ;  a  seedling  may  be  kept 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  for  10  years 
without  blooming.  This  is  remedied  by 
grafting  the  seedling,  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  with  a  scion  from  an  older  tree 
or  plant.  It  is  quite  easy  to  raise  oranges 
from  seed,  in  a  warm,  moderately  close 
atmosphere,  and  the  seedlings  will  grow 
rapidly,  but  grafting  is  a  necessity,  if  we 
would  have  flowers  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Oranges  like  a  generous  soil  ;  a 
mixture  of  rich  loam,  leaf  mold,  old 
manure  and  sand  will  suit  these  plants. 
The  soil  should  be  somewhat  coarse,  with 
free  drainage,  as  they  must  be  freely 
watered.  A  temperature  of  50  to  55  de¬ 
grees  is  quite  sufficient  in  Winter. 

Window  Boxes. 

./.  S.  B.,  Cleveland,  O. — What  plants  can  be 
used  to  till  window  boxes  early  in  the  season? 
Will  any  plants  put  in  such  a  situation  very 
early  in  Spring  last  all  Summer  ? 

Ans. — The  first  plants  set  out  in  win¬ 
dow  boxes  are  usually  pansies  and  Eng¬ 
lish  daisies.  They  are  hardy,  attractive 
and  cheap,  but  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon  beyond  June  ;  when  Summer  heat 
arrives,  their  beauty  wanes,  and  other 
plants  must  be  substituted.  If  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  sunny,  familiar  plants  suitable 
for  window  boxes  are  Zonal  and  Ivy 
Geraniums,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Calen¬ 
dulas,  Indian  Vinca,  Begonia  Vernon 
and  II.  rubra,  with  Nierembergia,  Ger¬ 
man  ivy,  variegated  Vinca,  Thunbergia 
alata,  Lophospermum  scandens,  and 
Pfordt’s  Passion  vine  to  droop  over  the 
edges.  Avoid  the  little  yellow  Calceo¬ 
laria,  Lobelia,  double  Anthemis  and 
Hydrangea  :  they  all  look  very  showy 
when  first  put  in,  but  do  not  continue 
to  bloom  through  the  season.  Florists 
use  them  in  city  window  boxes,  where 
the  owners  go  out  of  town  before  mid¬ 
summer,  and  do  not,  therefore,  require 
the  boxes  to  make  a  show  all  Summer  ; 
but  they  are  a  sad  disappointment  to 
those  who  expect  a  fine  display  for  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

Ants  in  Garden. 

E.  E.  II.,  Erie  County ,  Ohio. — How  can  I  get  rid 
of  ants  on  a  Coleus  or  foliage-plant  bed  ?  I  have 
tried  borax,  which  had  no  effect  whatever.  Then 
I  put  on  ashes,  which  killed  the  plants,  but  not 
the  ants. 

Ans. — It  would  be  quite  useless  to 
attempt  the  destruction  of  the  ants  on 
the  Coleus,  while  their  colony  is  unin¬ 
jured.  E.  E.  R.  should  examine  the 
vicinity  for  the  ants’  nest  ;  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  far  away.  Pour  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon  into  the  main  gallery, 
stopping  up  the  hole ;  the  poisonous 
fumes  will  destroy  the  insects  quickly. 
Should  there  be  a  number  of  survivors, 
make  a  second  application.  Where  there 
is  a  large  colony,  it  is  sometimes  advised 
to  pour  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  the 
bisulphide,  and  then  to  explode  the  vapor 
by  means  of  a  match  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a  stick.  This  totally  wrecks  the 
colony,  breaking  down  the  galleries,  and 


burying  the  pupoe  and  larvte  so  deeply 
that  they  cannot  reach  the  surface.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
vapor  of  the  bisulphide  is  extremely  in¬ 
flammable,  and  the  operator  must  be  at 
sufficient  distance  to  avoid  the  flash  of 
ignition.  Ants  are  very  intelligent,  and 
it  will  often  happen,  when  a  number 
of  them  have  been  destroyed,  that  the 
survivors  will  be  panic-stricken,  and 
leave  the  locality.  The  small  red  or 
black  ants  may  be  destroyed  by  saturat¬ 
ing  a  large  sponge  with  thin  syrup,  and 
laying  it  in  their  usual  roadway.  They 
will  soon  crowd  into  the  sponge,  which 
may  then  be  thrown  into  boiling  water. 
It  will  often  occur  that,  after  a  number 
of  the  ants  have  been  trapped  in  this 
way,  the  remainder  will  avoid  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Japan  Ivy ;  Sanseveira. 

J.  A.,  Beaver  County,  Pa. — 1.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  a  vine  named  Vivinia  (from 
Japan,  I  believe)  ?  I  saw  it  growing  on  a  brick 
house  in  Cleveland,  O.,  which  it  covered  beauti¬ 
fully.  Would  it  do  for  cemetery  planting  grown 
on  graves?  Is  it  as  hardy  as  the  English  ivy? 
Where  can  it  be  obtained  ?  2.  Is  Sanseveira  Zey- 
lanica  hard  to  grow  ?  Does  it  require  very  rich 
soil,  or  much  water  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know  any  vine 
named  Vivinia.  Perhaps  J.  A.  l'efers  to 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  popularly  called 
Japan  or  Boston  ivy;  this  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  residence  portion  of 
Cleveland,  as  in  other  cities.  It  clings 
like  a  true  ivy,  making  a  close  mat  of 
foliage,  which,  in  the  Autumn,  turns  to 
brilliant  shades  of  red  and  bronze.  After 
once  taking  hold,  it  is  very  hardy,  and 
grows  freely  each  season.  It  is  decidu¬ 
ous,  the  leaves  falling  in  late  Autumn, 
while  the  bare  stems  continue  clinging 
to  the  wall.  We  would  not  recommend 
this  vine  for  covering  graves  ;  its  natural 
habit  is  to  cling  to  some  erect  object, 
and  though  in  default  of  such  support, 
it  would,  doubtless,  ramble  on  the 
ground,  just  as  its  wild  cousin,  the  na¬ 
tive  Virginia  creeper  does,  it  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  such  use.  The  most  attractive 
trailer  we  can  recommend,  for  cemetery 
use,  is  the  little  Memorial  rose,  Rosa 
Wichuraiana.  This  is  naturally  of  a 
trailing  habit ;  it  forms  a  thick  mat  of 
bright  deep  green  leaves,  thickly  set 
with  small,  single  white  flowers  in  June. 
The  flowers  are  followed  by  bright  red 
heps.  This  little  rose  is  thoroughly 
hardy  and,  after  once  making  a  start, 
will  grow  rapidly.  Do  not  mound  the 
grave  it  is  desired  to  cover  ;  not  only  is 
there  a  better  chance  for  the  plants 
to  grow  when  it  is  left  flat,  but  the 
general  effect  is  better.  Cemeteries 
making  efforts  for  fine  landscape  effect 
are  giving  up  the  practice  of  mounding 
the  graves.  Both  the  Ampelopsis  and 
the  Memorial  rose  may  be  obtained  from 
any  large  nursery  firm. 

2.  Sanseveira  Zeylanica  is  very  easily 
managed.  Although  a  native  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  it  will  succeed  in  an  ordinary 
room  during’  Winter,  and  may  be  either 
planted  out  in  a  bed,  or  put  in  a  vase  or 
veranda  box,  during  Summer.  During 
the  Winter,  it  is  in  a  partially  resting 
condition,  and  must  not  be  watered  so 
freely  as  in  the  Summer.  In  general, 
the  Sanseveira  is  watered  much  the  same 
as  the  palms  commonly  grown  in  the 
house.  During  the  Winter,  it  has  no 
objection  to  sunless  quarters,  hence  is 
often  seen  in  a  window  unfavorable  to 
other  plants.  In  the  Summer,  its  formal 
leaves  are  effective  in  a  bed  of  tropical 
foliage  plants.  The  soil  required  is  a 
fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  mold.  The 
common  name  of  this  plant  is  Bow¬ 
string  hemp. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
virile  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


A  Book  About  the  Greenhouse. 

As  soon  as  the  amateur  begins  plant¬ 
growing  under  glass,  he  feels  the  need 
of  some  advice  to  fill  out  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.  Reliable  books  on  such  subjects 
are  few,  and  are  usually  written  from 
such  an  amateur  standpoint  that  their 
practical  value  suffers  therefrom.  Green¬ 
house  Management,  a  volume  just  issued 
by  Prof.  Taft,  deals  with  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  come  under  its  heading  in  a 
plain  and  practical  manner  that  will 
commend  the  book  to  readers  looking  for 
light  upon  such  subjects.  All  the  flowers 
ordinarily  grown  for  commercial  use  are 
discussed,  chapters  being  given  to  the 
rose,  Carnation,  violet  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  ;  favorite  greenhouse  plants,  palms 
and  ferns  are  also  treated  quite  fully. 
Cultural  details  are  given  very  clearly, 
and  there  are  ample  illustrations.  Propa¬ 
gation,  insects,  diseases,  fungicides, 
soils,  manures,  watering  and  fuel  are  all 
dealt  with. 

In  addition  to  the  ornamental  plants, 
eight  chapters  are  devoted  to  vegetables 
and  fruits  under  glass.  The  description 
of  strawberry-growing  under  glass  deals 
only  with  pot  plants,  which  involve  a 
good  deal  of  extra  woi'k.  The  large 
commercial  growers  plant  their  straw¬ 
berries  out  in  benches,  givingheat  to  the 
first  crop  in  November,  so  as  to  gather 
ripe  fruit  about  Christmas.  The  labor 
involved  in  repotting  and  moving  the 
pots  about  is  entirely  done  away  with. 
A  description  of  this  system  of  culture 
was  given  in  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  last  year. 

While  this  book  has  been  very  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  a  few  slight  errors  have 
crept  in,  the  most  striking  being  on  page 
272,  where  the  aquatic  Parrot’s-feather  is 
described  as  Myrsiophyllum  aspara- 
goides.  The  proper  name  of  this  plant 
is  Myriophyllum  proserpinacoides  ;  the 
name  given  is  evidently  a  variation  of 
Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  the  common 
Smilax,  now  called  by  botanists  Aspara¬ 
gus  medeoloides. 

The  price  of  Greenhouse  Management 
is  $1.50  ;  it  may  be  obtained  from  this 
office. 


FRAZER  c^esE 

BEST  IN  TIIE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  J3T  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
W rite  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling  &  Rooting  Co.,  Ltd.,  Philadelphia 


LANE’S  CARRIAGE  JACK 

Best  in  the  world.  All 
steel.  Unbreakable.  Oper¬ 
ated  br  powerful  com¬ 
pound  fevers,  and  auickly 
ail  justed  to  any  height.  At 
all  hardware  dealers’,  or 

writ®  manPr*.  LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CHILTON 

PAINT. 

Wheat  improperly  ground 
makes  poor  flour.  Even  good 
materials  stirred  up  make  but 
an  apology  for  paint.  The 
Chilton  Paint  not  only  starts 
with  the  proper  and  best  pig¬ 
ments,  but  it  is  mixed  and 
ground  seven  times  by  machin¬ 
ery.  It  has  to  be  good.  No 
other  result  would  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

For  color  cards  and  painting 
suggestions,  write 

CHILTON  MANUFACTURING  COnPANY, 

69  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Don't  Tear  it  Off 


If  your  old  shingle,  tin  or  feltroof  leaks, 

PUT  THE  GEDGE  STEEL  ROOFING  ON 

right  over  It.  It  won't  leak;  Is  cheap,  durable,  Ore, 
wind,  water  and  lightning  proof.  Write  for  our 

Illustrated  Booklet  and  prices.  IT  IS  FREE. 

GEDGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Box  19,  Anderson,  Ind. 


How's  Your  S 

__  _  Spring. 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
flflfll  ^  very  best  thing  of  the  kind  made. 

-  Use  Sykes  “ Old  Style’' 

It  Is  made  in  avar-  IRON  ROOFING. 

lety  of  styles.  Is  easily  put  on  and  is  longllved  and 
handsome.  Falling  sparkscan’t  lire  It,  hall  can’t  break 
it  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  It  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  25  years  are  good  yet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  Hi. 


STERLING 


Washing  Machine. 

0A80L1NE  ATTACHMENT. 

Keep  water  hot  while 
washing. 

Send  for  Circular. 

The  Eureka  Co., 

ROCK  FALLS.  ILL 


1898 


High 

Grade 


BICYCLES 

for  Men,  Women,  Girls 
1  &  Boys.  Complete  line. 

AIL  brand  new  models. 
$75  ‘Oakwood’  for  $32.50 

_  $CO  ‘Arlington’  “  $24.50 

No  Money  In  Advance.  Others  at  $15,  $17  and  $20 
WKITK  TODAY  for  SPECIAL  OFFER.  $T.(H,  to  $12.50 

Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D.wlth  privilege  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  from  manufacturers, save  agents  &  dealers  profits 

Large  IIlos.  Catalogue  Free.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
1612  W.  Vanlluren  Street,  11-848,  Chicago,  Ills. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  Belling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  percent  profit 
COBMANY  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


ffOM  Wagons 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheal  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


$650 
6  85 
920 


-  .  Buy* 

-  .  Buy*  4 
Buys  4  Milk. 

Delivery  ’  _ 

Withsteeltiroon  and  hub  banded.  Good 
substantial  wheels.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.  New  wheels  are  cheaper  than 
repairing  old  ones.  Can  furnish  axles 
and  boxes.  Send  stamp  for  price  list  A 
directions  for  measuring.  Wilmington 
Wheel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


WE HAVE NO  AGENTS 


No.  77.  Surrey  Harness.  Price,  $16.00. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $25. 


but  have  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  25  years  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  saving  him  the 
dealer’s  profits.  Ship  any¬ 
where  for  examination. 

Everything  warranted. 

118  styles  of  Vehicles, 

55  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  Buggies,  $36  to  $70. 

Surreys,  $50  to  $125.  Carria¬ 
ges,  Phaetons,  Traps,  Wagon- 
.  ettes,  Spring-Road  and  Milk 

*  No.  606  Surrey.  Price,  with  curtains,  lamps,  sun- 
Catalogue  of  all  our  styles,  shade,  apron  and  fenders,  $60.  As  good  as  sells  for  $90. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MFG.  CD.  W.  B.  PRATT,  Seo’y,  ELKHART,  IND. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Intervention  ordered  by  Congress,  Tues.,  April  19. 
Resolutions  signed  by  President,  Wed.,  April  20, 
11:24  a.  M. 

Ultimatum  cabled  to  Minister  Woodford,  Wed., 
April  20. 

Ultimatum  given  Spanish  Minister,  Wed.,  April 
20,  noon. 

Sefior  Polo  received  his  passports,  Wed.,  April 
20,  3:50  p.  m. 

Minister  Woodford  given  his  passports,  Thurs., 
April  21. 

Beginning  of  the  war,  Thurs.,  April  21,  7  a.  m. 

Key  West  Squadron  sailed  for  Cuba,  Fri.,  April  22. 
First  gun  in  the  war  fired  by  Nashville,  Fri., 
April  22. 

Bill  for  raising  volunteers  signed,  Fri.,  April  22. 
Proclamation  of  blockade  issued,  Fri.,  April  22. 
Blockade  begun,  Fri.,  April  22,  at  night. 

First  Spanish  guns  fired  at  fleet  off  Havana,  Fri., 
April  22. 

Proclamation  for  125,000  volunteers  issued,  Sat., 
April  23. 

Bill  declaring  war  begun  April  21  passed,  Mon., 
April  25. 

Spanish  steamship  Panama  captured,  Tues., 
April  26. 

American  squadron  sailed  from  Hongkong  to 
Manila,  Tues.,  April  26. 

Spanish  steamer  Guido,  loaded  with  supplies 
for  the  Spanish  troops,  was  cajjtured  by  the 
monitor  Terror  and  gunboat  Machias,  Wed., 
April  27. 

The  cruisers  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  and  moni¬ 
tor  Puritan,  shelled  the  batteries  at  Matanzas, 
Cuba,  reducing  them  to  silence  in  18  minutes, 
Wed.,  April  27. 

American  bark  Saranac,  with  1,640  tons  of  coal 
on  board,  captured  by  Spanish  gunboat  in 
Philippine  waters,  April  27. 

Army  ordered  to  Cuba,  Thurs.,  April  28. 

The  House  passed  the  War  Revenue  bill.  The 
Asiatic  squadron  has  been  sighted  off  Manila, 
and  a  battle  is  imminent.  The  Spanish  sloop 
Engracia,  manned  by  members  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Naval  Reserve,  was  captured  by  the  gun¬ 
boat  Newport,  Fri.,  April  29. 

As  we  go  to  press,  dispatches  from 
Spanish  sources  report  a  great  naval 
battle  at  Manila,  in  which  our  fleet 
secured  a  decisive  victory,  Sunday,  May 
1.  From  the  Spanish  official  report  it 
appears  that  one  Spanish  warship  was 
blown  up  ;  two  were  burned,  and  several 
others  were  damaged  or  sunk  by  their 
crews  to  prevent  their  capture.  The  loss 
of  life  on  the  Spanish  side  is  reported 
heavy.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  damage 
has  been  done  to  our  fleet.  It  is  thought 
that  Manila  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  that  it  may  be  taken 
by  the  combined  action  of  Commodore 
Dewey’s  warships  with  the  insurgent 
forces. 

The  reports  of  the  bombardment  of 
Matanzas  agree  that  the  American  gun¬ 
ners  fired  with  great  accuracy.  This 
ability  to  shoot  straight  has  always  been 
characteristic  of  American  seamen.  The 
Spanish  aim  was  bad.  It  is  settled  that 
the  modern  warship  is  an  awful  engine 
of  destruction.  How  will  it  withstand 
such  firing  ?  Can  it  live  against  such 
shells  ?  Doubtful.  We  shall  know  more 
about  it  after  a  fairer  fight.  The  war¬ 
ship  is  still  an  experiment. 

The  war  is  making  new  business  for 
railroads.  High  rates  of  insurance  have 
greatly  reduced  the  coastwise  traffic. 
Railroads  now  bring  from  the  South 
much  freight  that  formerly  came  by 
steamer.  Western  produce  that  formerly 
went  through  New  Orleans,  Galveston 
or  Mobile  is  now  coming  by  rail  to  New 
York,  Boston  or  Baltimore,  to  be  shipped 
under  foreign  flags.  The  German  and 
English  ocean  lines  are  reaping  a  won¬ 
derful  harvest,  in  freight,  since  Ameri¬ 
can  shipping  has  been  called  off. 

Recruiting  for  several  independent 
regiments  has  been  going  on  in  this  city 
during  the  past  week.  There  appears 
be  more  curiosity  than  patriotism  about 
the  recruiting  tents.  Most  of  those  who 
offer  themselves  appear  to  be  workmen 
or  mechanics.  Thousands  of  flags  are 
displayed,  and  there  are  great  crowds 
before  newspaper  offices,  but  of  course, 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
excitement  shown  at  the  outbreak  of  our 


Civil  War.  There  is  a  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  that  this  war  has  brought  vet¬ 
erans  and  young  men  of  North  and  South 
together.  The  southern  white  soldiers, 
however,  are  inclined  to  draw  “  the 
color  line  ”  on  negro  volunteers.  It  is 
not  known  what  they  will  do  in  Cuba, 
where  a  good  share  of  the  insurgents  are 
black. 

English  grain  dealers  appear  to  think 
that  the  war,  if  continued,  will  not  add 
greatly  to  the  price  of  grain  in  England. 
It  is  expected  to  stimulate  grain-grow¬ 
ing  in  India,  Egypt,  Argentina  and  cen¬ 
tral  Europe.  Along  the  Danube  is  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  maize  grows  as  well  as  in 
Illinois.  That  country  sympathizes  with 
Spain.  Its  people  hate  America  because 
of  the  competition  from  American  food 
products.  All  through  central  Europe, 
farmers  are  severely  hurt  by  imports  of 
American  bread  and  meat. 

The  bill  to  provide  means  for  carrying 
on  the  war  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dingley  on  April  23.  This  bill  provides 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $500,000,000,  and  this 
provision  is  exciting  serious  disapproba¬ 
tion  from  the  silver  men  who  constitute 
a  majority  of  the  Finance  Committee  in 
the  House.  We  shall  give  further  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  this  measure  when 
it  is  finally  perfected.  War  taxes  are 
placed  upon  liquors,  tobacco,  bonds, 
notes,  etc.,  with  provision  for  stamps  on 
many  articles.  The  Democrats  desire 
taxes  levied  on  incomes. 

There  were  99  American  craft  of  all 
kinds  making  ocean  voyages  when  the 
war  opened,  of  which  only  16  are  steam¬ 
ers.  The  Spanish  war  vessels  can  do  our 
country  more  damage  by  capturing  these 
merchantmen  than  by  fighting  the 
American  fleet,  and  that  is,  probably, 
what  they  will  do.  This  war  is  likely  to 
be  settled  by  coal  supplies.  It  will  be  a 
risky  thing  for  a  modern  warship  to 
travel  across  the  Atlantic  unless  she  is 
sure  of  fresh  supplies  of  coal  after  she 
gets  there.  Without  coal,  such  a  ship 
would  be  useless,  and  Spain’s  fleet  is  not 
likely  to  take  the  risk  of  sailing  3,000 
miles  from  a  coaling  station. 

Manila  is  the  capital  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  a  group  of  islands  in  eastern  Asia. 
These  islands  form  a  rich  Spanish  colony, 
more  valuable  to  Spain  than  Cuba.  There 
are  nearly  9,500,000  of  people  on  these 
islands,  producing  rice,  coffee,  indigo 
and  hemp.  The  Spanish  rule  there  is  said 
to  be  even  more  cruel  than  in  Cuba. 
Manila  forms  a  base  of  supplies  for 
Spain’s  fleet,  from  which  it  could  operate 
to  destroy  American  merchant  vessels. 
Since  war  became  probable,  an  American 
fleet  of  seven  vessels,  large  and  small, 
has  been  collected  near  China.  This 
fleet  has  sailed  to  meet  the  Spanish  fleet 
of  15  vessels — mostly  old  and  out  of  date. 
If  Spain  is  driven  out  of  the  Philippines, 
the  effect  upon  Europe  will  be  marked, 
for  France,  Germany,  England,  Russia 
and  Japan  are  scheming  to  control  the 
commerce  of  the  East. 

The  torpedo  boat  Somers,  which  was 
lying  in  harbor  at  Falmouth,  England, 
was  unable  to  leave  before  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  neutrality  proclamation  went  into 
effect,  and  is  consequently  laid  up  there. 
It  is  understood  that  the  apparent  se¬ 
verity  of  the  British  government  in  dis¬ 
missing  the  United  States  squadron  from 
Hongkong,  and  in  regard  to  the  Somers, 
was  prearranged  by  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  diplomacy,  the  real  object  being  to 
force  the  Portugese  government  to  order 
the  Spanish  fleet  to  leave  Cape  Verde, 
and  to  prevent  other  nations  from  offer¬ 
ing  similar  hospitality.  The  expected 
effect  was  produced.  Portugal  declaring 
neutrality  April  29.  France  and  Italy 
had  already  declared  their  neutrality, 
but,  so  far,  Germany  and  Austria  decline 
to  take  such  action  formally,  although 
there  is  little  doubt  that  neutrality  will 
be  observed.  Neutrality  has  also  been 
proclaimed  by  Belgium,  Mexico,  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Korea.  The  neutrality  of  the 


last  country  is  important,  owing  to 
her  proximity  to  the  Philippines.  Aus¬ 
tria's  delay  causes  no  inconvenience,  as 
she  has  no  ports  in  which  Spanish  ves¬ 
sels  can  take  refuge,  but  it  shows  that 
her  sympathies  are  with  Spain.  The 
Brazilian  government  is  very  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  other  South 
American  republics  will  observe  strict 
neutrality. 

The  Government  is  likely  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  with  Spanish  sympa¬ 
thizers  in  this  country.  A  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister 
at  Madrid  has  been  seized  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  was  written  by  a  woman, 
and  was  filled  with  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Pacific  coast  defenses,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  an  enemy. 
There  seem  to  be  several  hotbeds  of  trea¬ 
son  in  California.  A  powder  mill  near 
San  Francisco,  and  two  in  New  Jersey 
have  recently  been  blown  up,  and  in  each 
case  it  is  thought  that  a  Spanish  spy 
might  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.  A  man  has  been  caught  at  New 
Orleans  with  fortification  drawings  con¬ 
cealed  on  him,  and  others  have  made 
threats  to  wreck  trains  carrying  soldiers 
to  Cuba.  This  sort  of  business  is  only 
bearing  out  the  old-time  reputation  of 
the  Spaniards  for  treachery  and  cow¬ 
ardice. 

Some  people  are  afraid  that  the  war 
will  entirely  destroy  our  export  trade, 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  harmed  very  little. 
A  very  small  per  cent  of  this  trade  is 
carried  on  in  American  vessels,  and  the 
vessels  of  all  other  neutral  nations  will 
not  be  interfered  with  unless  they  are 
carrying  articles  which  are  contraband 
of  war.  Of  course,  our  exports  to  Spain 
will  cease,  but  our  trade  with  that 
country  has  been  gradually  shrinking 
for  the  past  decade.  The  average  an¬ 
nual  value  of  both  imports  from  and 
exports  to  that  country  for  the  past 
flve  years  was  only  a  little  over  $14,- 
000,000.  The  exports  are  largely  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  these  have  been  increasing, 
being  over  86  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the 
last  decade.  The  imports  have  been, 
also,  largely  agricultural,  but  these  have 
been  decreasing.  As  the  total  value  of 
our  agricultural  exports  to  Spain  has 
been  only  about  $10,000,000  annually  for 
many  years,  the  loss  of  this  trade  is  not 
irreparable. 

A  FEW  things  about  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  war  may  need  explanation.  The 
boy  who  hopes  to  be  the  future  Spanish 
King  is  now  12  years  old.  It  will  be  nine 
years  before  he  can  be  crowned.  His 
mother,  the  “Queen  Regent”,  is  an 
Austrian,  which  may  account,  to  some 
extent,  for  the  sentiment  favoring  Spain 
in  central  Europe.  “Don  Carlos”  is  a 
pretender  who  claims  to  be  the  proper 
heir  to  the  Spanish  throne.  About  65 
years  ago,  King  Ferdinand  died,  leaving 
no  male  children.  By  Spanish  law,  his 
younger  brother  should  have  taken  the 
throne,  but  Ferdinand  secured  a  special 
act  granting  the  succession  to  his 
daughter.  The  present  boy  King  Alfonso 
is  the  grandson  of  this  daughter  of  Fer¬ 
dinand.  The  younger  brother  who  was 
thus  deprived  of  this  throne  became  a 
pretender,  that  is,  he  claimed  to  be  the 
true  king.  The  present  Don  Carlos  is 
his  grandson,  and  he,  of  course,  claims 
that  his  grandfather’s  rights  have  de¬ 
scended  to  him.  He  has  a  large  follow¬ 
ing,  especially  among  the  country  people, 
and  those  in  the  north  of  Spain — the 
classes  who  have  been  least  in  favor  of 
the  present  war  in  Cuba.  Don  Carlos  is, 
evidently,  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
the  outcome  of  this  war. 


The 
Empire 
Cream 
Separators. 

Perfection  in  cream  separators  has  been 
attained  in  the  light  running  Empire  Cream 
Separators.  The  Mikado  has  two  less  bear¬ 
ings  and  smaller  diameter  of  bowl  than  any 
other,  making  it  the  lightest  running  hand 
separator  in  the  world.  Its  record  for  close 
skimming  has  never  been  equalled  — 
leaving  scarcely  a  trace  of  butter  fat  in  the 
skim-milk. 

All  sizes  for  hand  and  power  nse  at  prices  that  will 
interest  you.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  where  not 
represented.  Write  to-day  for  our  1898  catalogue. 

U.S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  Illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  pdlted,  and  recognized  authorities. 

Price  alone 


Poultry  Keeper . 80.50 

Inter-State  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.U0 


Total . $3.00 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 
Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  Wo  can  send  it  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  $1.65. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

is  the  great  Republican  National  Weekly. 
We  send  It  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  one  year,  for  $1.30. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  NEtV  YORK. 


A  Watch  for  a  Dollar. 

During  the  month  of  May  last  year, 
we  offered  to  furnish  our  old  subscribers 
with  a  Watch  for  $1.  It  was  a  great 
bargain,  and  we  did  it  only  for  one 
month.  We  were  obliged  to  refuse  orders 
afterwards,  but  we  are  now  going  to  re¬ 
peat  the  offer  for  the  month  of  May 
again.  The  Watch  is  fully  warranted, 
solid  nickel  case  and  movement,  jeweled, 
stem- wind  and  set.  Any  time  during  the 
month  of  May,  you  may  send  us  one  new 


subscription  and  $2,  and  15  cents  extra 
for  postage  and  registering  Watch, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  Watch  by  re¬ 
turn  mail,  and  the  paper  for  a  year  to 
the  new  subscriber.  Of  course,  you  get 
the  dollar  for  the  new  subscription,  so 
the  Watch  will  cost  you  only  $1,  besides 
the  postage.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
we  will  return  you  all  the  money.  The 
Watches  are  actually  worth  $5  at  retail. 
We  do  this  for  the  new  subscriber,  but 
only  during  May.  All  orders  after  May 
must  be  returned.  Act  quickly  if  you 
want  a  bargain  in  a  Watch. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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I  SEND  2c.  STAMP  FOR 
ALUM  I N U M  I E G  B  A  N D. 


Remember  this 
sign 

whereby  it 
Conquers  Pain. 
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St.  Jacobs  Oil 

Cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Sprains, 
Bruises,  Soreness,  Stiffness, 
and  Burns, 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKET8. 

The  grain  markets  have  been  in  an  unsettled, 
excited  condition  all  the  week.  Sales  were  heavy 
until  near  the  end  of  the  week,  the  export  trade 
taking  large  quantities.  But  the  great  advance 
in  prices  checked  this  demand  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  week  closed  with  a  dull  trade, 
smaller  demand  from  exporters,  and  prices  lower 
than  at  the  middle  of  the  week.  Liverpool  prices 
were  reported  lower  at  the  close,  though  London 
and  Paris  reported  still  further  advances.  The 
Government  crop  report  issued  during  the  week 
states  that  the  wheat  crop  is  in  promising  con¬ 
dition  in  the  principal  wheat  States,  with  the 
exception  of  California,  where  the  crop  has  been 
irreparably  injured  by  drought  in  a  considerable 
part  of  the  State.  In  the  southern  States,  the 
crop  is  heading.  Chicago  reports  cash  quotations 
as  follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  No. 
3  Spring  wheat,  $1.01  to  $1.10;  No.  2  red,  $1.17*4  to 
$1.20;  No.  2  corn,  34 %  cents;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  34 
to  3444  cents;  No.  2  oats,  29*/4  to  30  cents;  No.  2 
white,  32  to  32*4  cents;  No.  3  white,  3144  to  32 
cents;  No.  2  rye,  60J4  cents;  No.  2  barley,  44  to  50 
cents. 

Butter  prices  have  taken  quite  a  drop,  though 
the  closing  days  of  the  week  have  developed  a 
strong  market  under  moderate  receipts  and  a 
brisk  demand.  It  was  reported  that,  in  some 
stores,  orders  were  refused  for  lack  of  stock. 
Still  there  was  no  disposition  to  raise  prices, 
as  this  would  have  been  sure  to  check  trade. 
Stocks  of  old  cheese  are  light,  demand  moderate, 
and  market  firm.  Markets  in  other  leadingeities 
are  about  as  follows:  Boston,  butter  firm ;  north¬ 
ern,  18  cents;  western,  17  to  1744  cents;  imitation, 
15  cents;  ladles,  14  cents.  Cheese  firm;  northern, 
9  cents;  western,  844  to  9  cents.  Chicago,  but¬ 
ter  market  steady;  creamery,  13  to  1644  cents; 
dairies,  12  to  15  cents.  Philadelphia,  butter 
steady;  fancy  western  creamery,  1744  cents; 
prints,  19  cents.  Cheese  firmer;  New  York  full- 
cream,  fancy,  9*4  cents;  fair  to  good,  8M  to  9*^ 
cents.  St.  Louis,  butter  steady;  creamery,  15  to 
18  cents;  dairy,  11  to  15  cents. 

The  market  for  live  poultry  has  been  dull 
under  a  very  light  demand.  Dressed  poultry  has 
been  well  cleaned  up.  Arrivals  of  eggs  are  more 
moderate,  and  the  market  is  strong  with  a  tend¬ 
ency  towards  higher  prices. 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  April  30,  1898 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  75  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . I  30  @170 

Medium,  choice . 1  40  @  — 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  10  @135 

Pea,  choice . 1  40  @  — 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  10  @1  35 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  00  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  fairtogood . 1  60  @1  00 

White  Kidney,  choice .  160  @165 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 135  @140 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 160  @  — 

Lima,  California . 1  95  @2  00 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  85  @  87 

1897,  bags .  80  @  82 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  95  @  97 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  SO  @  92 


BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  finest . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Western  imitation  creamery, extras . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Lower  grades . 

Old,  per  lb . 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Fall  made 

Large,  fair  to  good . 

Large,  common . 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September.... 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September . 

Small,  choice . 

Small,  common  to  good  . 

State,  Light  skims,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 


17  @ 
16  @ 

15  44® 
1444® 
17  @ 

16  @ 
1444® 
16  @ 
10  @ 
16  @ 
15  @ 
1644@ 
14k>@ 
14  @ 
14  44® 
1444® 
14  @ 
12  @ 
12  @ 


844® 

7  @ 
844® 

m® 

m® 

8  @ 
644® 
6  @ 
544© 
444@ 
344® 
2  @ 


EGGS. 

Nearby,  fanoy,  per  doz .  12  @ 

State  and  Penua.,  fancy .  1144® 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts .  It  @ 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  11  @ 

Tenn.,  Va.  and  N.  C..  fresh  gathered .  1044@ 

Southern,  ordinary  to  fair .  944® 

Duck,  Baltimore,  per  doz  .  16  @ 

Virginia,  per  doz .  13  @ 

Other  Southern,  per  doz .  8  @ 

Goose,  per  doz .  18  @ 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex.  fancy. .  944@ 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  894® 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  844® 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  4  @ 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters .  3  @ 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  quarters . .  244@ 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb. . .  2  @ 

Chopped,  per  lb .  3  @ 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2}4@ 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  15  @ 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @ 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  10  @ 

Sun-dried,  per  lb .  8  @ 

Huckleberries.  1897,  per  lb .  6  @ 


FRUITS— GREEN 


1844 

15 

1644 

1544 

1644 

1544 


1544 


15 


13 

15 


894 

744 

694 

9 

9 

844 

744 


6 

5 

4 

3 


1244 

1144 

1144 


1094 

10 


15 

12 


9 

894 

8 

4 

3 

4 
4 

1?* 

it* 

9 

7 


Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl... .  3  00@4  00 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75@3  75 

Russet,  per  bbl . 2  75@3  25 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50@2  75 

Oranges,  California  Navels,  per  box .  2  00@3  25 

Seedlings,  per  box . 1  75@2  25 

Strawberries.  Norfolk,  per  quart .  7®  10 

Charleston,  fair  to  choice,  per  quart  ...  10®  15 
North  Carolina,  fair  to  prune,  per  quart.  8®  12 
GRAIN. 

Wheat . 1  2144@1  2444 

Corn .  37  44®  41 

Oats .  33®  41 

liye .  02  @  17 

Barley  malting .  48  @  58 

Feeding .  35  @  43 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


Nor.  West.  Southern  and 
No.  1  Quality.  and  Eastern.  Southwestern 


Black  bear . 20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings..  5  00 

Otter .  6  00 

Beaver,  large .  8  00 

Medium . 4  00 

Small . 2  00 

Silver  Fox . 25  00 

Cross  Fox .  5  00 

Red  Fox .  1  50 

Gray  Fox .  60 

Wolf,  prairie .  75 

Timber . 2  50 

Wolverine .  5  00 

Lynx . 2  00 

Wildcat .  45 

House  Cat,  black ... .  25 

Colored .  8 

Marten,  dark . 5  00 

Bale . 2  00 

Skunk,  black .  1  00 

Half-striped .  80 

Striped .  30 

White .  15 

Raccoon .  75 

Opossum,  large .  18 

Medium .  10 

Small .  5 

Trash  or  summer 

Mink .  I  25 

Muskrat,  fall .  10 

Winter .  13 

Kits .  4 

Spring .  16 


@  30  00 

16  00 

@ 

20  00 

@  10  00 

8  00 

@ 

S  00 

@ 

8  00 

5  00 

@ 

7  00 

@ 

7  00 

5  00 

@ 

6  00 

@ 

6  00 

3  00 

@ 

4  00 

@ 

3  00 

1  50 

® 

2  60 

@125  00 

— 

@ 

— 

@ 

10  00 

— 

@ 

— 

@ 

1  60 

1  20 

@ 

1  30 

@ 

70 

50 

@ 

60 

@ 

90 

50 

@ 

60 

@ 

3  00 

1  50 

@ 

2  00 

@ 

6  00 

— 

@ 

— 

@ 

3  00 

— 

@ 

— 

@ 

60 

30 

<" 

40 

@ 

30 

20 

@ 

25 

@ 

10 

7 

@ 

8 

@ 

8  00 

— 

Or 

— 

@ 

3  00 

— 

@ 

— 

@ 

— 

85 

@ 

90 

@ 

65 

55 

@ 

60 

@ 

35 

25 

("1 

30 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

15 

@ 

85 

55 

@ 

65 

® 

20 

16 

@ 

18 

@ 

— 

8 

@ 

10 

@ 

— 

4 

@ 

5 

Worthless. 

@ 

1  60 

85 

@ 

l  25 

@ 

11 

9 

O’ 

10 

@ 

14 

12 

@ 

13 

@ 

5 

3 

® 

— 

@ 

17 

16 

@ 

16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  1(H)  lbs . 70  @  75 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  35 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  40 

Salt,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  35 

Other  grades,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  25 

Oats,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  644 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4  @  444 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  444®  544 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  5244 

HOBS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  15  @  16 

Brime .  13  @  14 

Low  to  medium .  9  @  12 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  7  @  744 

Brime .  5  @  6 

Low  to  medium .  344®  44 4 

Olds .  144®  344 

Bacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897.  choice .  15  @  16 

Brime .  13  @  14 

Low  to  medium .  a  @  12 

Bacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  7  @  — 

Prime .  5  @  6 

Low  to  medium .  344®  444 

Olds .  144@  344 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897 .  33  @  40 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  744®  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  644  @  7 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 6  00  @5  50 

Poor  to  good,  each . 2  60  @4  50 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  644@  644 

Medium,  per  lb .  544®  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Rough,  per  lb .  244@  344 


NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4  @  444 


Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  344 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  3  @  344 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2  @  244 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3  @  — 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2  @  244 

Hickorynuts.  bushel  50  lbs . 1  50  @2  00 

POULTRY-DRESSED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Broilers,  Phil.,  nnder3  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.  32  @  35 

Phil.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  26  @  30 

Chickens,  Bhila.,  5  to  6  lbs  to  pair. .  .  18  @  20 
Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  844®  — 
Western,  prime,  per  lb .  844®  — 

Western,  heavy  to  medium,  per  lb...  8  @  — 

Capons,  Phlla.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Phila.,  medium  sizes .  14  @  16 

Phlla.,  small  and  slips . '  11  @  12 

Western,  fancy,  large .  14  @  15 

Western,  medium  sizes .  1244@  1344 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Long  Island  and  Eastern  Spring _  18  @  20 

Geese,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz. .. .  2  25  @  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz .  1  26  @1  50 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  50@6  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Florida,  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Chill  Red,  per  bbl .  4  00@4  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Maine,  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  00@3  25 

Rose,  per  sack . 3  00@3  25 

Hebron,  per  sack . 2  50@2  75 

Jersey,  per  obi . 2  25@2  75 

Per  sack . 2  25@2  75 

State  and  Western,  per  180  lbs .  2  50@3  00 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  25@2  75 

State,  Jersey  or  Western,  poor  to  good . I  00®1  75 

Sweets.  Vinelaridand  vicinity,  per  bbl . 5  00@U  00 

Other  Jersey,  per  p.  h.  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  75@8  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, colossal,  per  doz  bunches.... 3  50  @4  50 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches . 2  00  @8  00 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches . 1  00  @1  50 

Beets.  F.a.,  per  bbi-crate . 1  00  @2  00 

Florida,  per  bushel  crate .  75  @1  00 

Charleston,  per  100  buncheB . 2  00  @6  00 

Celery,  Florida,  per  3  to  8-doz  case . 1  25  @2  25 

California,  per  doz .  25  @  50 

Cabbages,  Chas.  and  N.  C  ,  per  bbl  crate.  75  @1  50 

Florida,  per  bbl  crate .  75  @150 

Cucumbers  Fla.,  per  crate . 150  @3  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box .  2  00  @3  00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  half-bbl  basket....  60  @100 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  50  @  76 

North  Carolina,  per  bbl .  75  @2  50 

Norfolk,  per  bushel  basket .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  50 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  (Ml  @2  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Florida,  white,  per  bushel  crate . 1  00  @1  25 

Parsnips,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Russia,  ner  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

N.  C.,  white,  per  100  bunches .  50  @1  00 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 3  00  @8  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl..  50  @1  50 

State  and  Western,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Carrots,  Charleston,  per  100  bunches _ 2  60  @5  00 

New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches .  3  00  @  — 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  40  @  60 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  crate . 1  00  @2  50 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  25  @2  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  30  @  35 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 


The  best  Grain-thresher,  Tan¬ 
ning-mill,  Feed- mi  11,  ltye- 
thresher.  Land-roller,  Dog-power, 
Steam-engine,  Clover-h  u  1 1  e  r. 
Saw-machine  (circular  &  drag). 
Sweep-power,  Fodder  &  Ensilage 
Cutter.  Round-sllo, 

Ceo.  D.  Harder. 
Manufacturer,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


The  affect  of  the  war  on  prices  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  other  necessaries  of  life  is  of 
vital  importance  to  a  multitude  of  people. 
The  price  of  wheat,  consequently  of  flour, 
has  been  steadily  advancing  until  it  has 
reached  the  highest  point  in  several 
years.  This  cannot  rightly  he  attributed 
to  the  war,  but  to  the  foreign  export 
demand  which  has  been  unprecedentedly 
large  for  many  months,  and  partially  to 
speculative  operations  which  have  been 
forcing  up  the  price.  Potatoes  are  double 
the  price  of  one  year  ago,  but  this  is  be¬ 
cause  of  last  year’s  short  crop.  Beans 
are  going  up  rapidly,  and  these  may  be 
influenced  somewhat  by  the  war  demand. 
Meats  are  advancing  in  price,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  war  should 
have  any  effect  on  these.  In  many  cases, 
speculators  are  making  the  situation  an 
excuse  for  advancing  prices.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  this  country  are  so  vast  that 
the  extra  demand  for  some  lines  of  sup¬ 
plies  ought  not  to  raise  prices  materially. 
It  is  more  likely  that  values  of  articles 
which  we  import  largely  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced. 


Vegetables 

can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  and 
the  yield  enlarged,  if  properly 
fertilized.  Most  fertilizers  do 
do  not  contain  enough 

Potash. 

Vegetables  need  plenty  of  pot 
ash — at  least  \o%  —  besides 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitra 
gen. 

Write  for  our  books  which  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St..  New  Vorlt- 


HARTSHORNS  mS 


NOTICE 

NAME  THUS 


LABEL 


/  ANDGEJ 

THE  GENUINE 


'HARTSHORN 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  £fX 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Order  now  before  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  catches  you.  Catalogue  and 
price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  GO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


Established  1875. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO. 


1 


Commission  Mercbants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  <Sfe  36  Little  liith  St.,  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Wo  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 
PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-load  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBURGH,  BA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

RAlh'ATNS- ' Closing  Out !  100  &200  Egg  Incubators, 
UallLmliTO  -peep  o’Day’  Brooders,  Bone  Mill, 
Whitewash  Bump.  F.  W.  Wolfert.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


theFARQUHAR 

"^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION  1  FEED. 


Utdal  and  nighc.it  Award  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Bxpotition 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made 
Shingle  Mill*,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Ixnplr 
menu  of  Beat  Quality  at  loweat  pnoea.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Hon  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  iCleans  read, 
for  market.  Send  lbr  catalogues 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd-,  York.Pa. 


Profits 


of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  for  “Home  Mixing." 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

Bold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular  Low  prices  for  oar-load  lots. 

YORK  UHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK,  PA 

FAul!|S_ApA~~ Highest  Grades  at  lowest  prices, 
rci  Illixers  HUBBARD  it  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 

4WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.V. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
| DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
,  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
^ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS. ITHACA. N.V 


S' 


Galvan¬ 

ized 

Steel 


DOWER  and 
I  UMI 


Self-olllng, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
to  be  the  most ' 
powerful  and 
durable  made. 
Wo  have  every¬ 
thing  the  farmer  ( 
needs  in  this  line. 
To  were. 
Tanks  and 
Pumps , 

...  Cutters,  Grinders, 
^  Shelters,  etc. 


umpinc  MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfgm  Co. 

27  Fargo  Jit. _ BATAVIA,  ILL. 


POTATOES^ 

TRUCK 

CORN 

OATS  1 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  2pshiulade°lphTa!  £va°- 


w^seu^dire??to/farmers!%%/V%^%,T 

Farmers  be  Wise,  Deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  per  ot  on  your  Fertilizers. 

You  have  Salesman’s  Expenses  and  Agent’s  Profit. 

Analysis.  Fhos.  Acid,  Ammonia,  Actual  Potash, 

Percent.  Percent.  Percent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . . 22  to  25  4  to  5  .  Saa.ooperton 

Pour  Fold  Fertiliser .  9  to  10  2to3  2to3  16.00  " 

Smoky  City  “  8  to  10  lXk>2X  IX  to  2%  13.00  « 

Big  Bonanza  ••  9  to  10  4  to  5  ao.oo  “ 

Potato  Special  “  9  to  10  3*4  to  4*^  6  to  7  as. 00  “ 

Tobacco  Special  “  11  to  12  3to4  4to5  ai.oo  “ 

d  Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15  4  to  5  .  18.00  1 

yForttunples  and  pamphlet,  write  WALKER  STRATMAN  &.  CO.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DK.  WHITEHALL’S i  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINK  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 
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\LIVE  STOCK ; 

AND  DAIRY. 


GLUTEN  FEEDING  STUFFS. 

Gluten  meal  of  good  quality  is*one  of 
the  highly  nitrogenous  foods,  and  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  relatively  cheap.  We 
have  fed  it  liberally  for  long  periods  of 
time,  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  use 
bran,  and  in  like  amounts.  It  does  tend 
to  make  a  soft  butter  when  fed  in  large 
amounts,  but  as  we  have  usually  fed  it 
in  connection  with  ensilage  and  roots, 
we  have  never  noticed  that  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  constipating.  We  have  never 
perceived  any  undesirable  flavor  in  either 
milk  or  butter  from  its  use.  H.  n.  WING. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 


The  various  gluten  products  differ  de¬ 
cidedly  in  their  feeding  values.  The 
gluten  feeds  are  usually  less  rich  than 
the  meals,  and  are  not  quite  as  likely  to 
cause  trouble,  either  with  the  animal’s 
health,  or  with  the  quality  of  the  butter, 
as  are  the  meals.  We  have  fed  gluten 
products  quite  largely  at  one  time  and 
another  in  an  experimental  way,  and 
have  not  found  them  constipating.  We 
have  sometimes  found  the  gluten  meals 
troublesome  in  causing  digestive  troubles 
— garget  and  the  like. 

I  would  consider  the  gluten  feeds,  as  a 
rule,  to  rank  in  an  intermediate  class. 
Some  of  them  are  hardly  rich  enough  in 
protein  to  be  termed  nitrogenous,  while 
others  will  run  25  per  cent  or  more  of 
protein.  They  arc,  in  brief,  too  variable 
in  composition  to  enable  them  to  be 
classed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  as  a 
whole. 

Reports  touching  the  effect  of  gluten 
products  upon  the  quality  of  butter  are 
conflicting.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  consensus  of  these  reports 
indicates  that  the  effect  is  towards  soft¬ 
ening  the  product.  We  have  not  fed 
more  than  four  pounds  a  day  of  the 
Buffalo  gluten  feed  to  a  cow.  1  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  this  is  as  much  as  it 
is  wise  to  feed.  Of  course,  you  under¬ 
stand  that  cows  differ  in  their  digestive 
powers,  and  some  might  find  even  this 
amount  too  much  for  them,  while  others 
could  take  more  with  safety.  We  have 
not  fed  other  gluten  feeds,  most  of  our 
feeding  trials  upon  this  class  of  materials 
being  made  upon  the  meals.  J.  L.  HILLS. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

Gluten  meals  and  feeds  are  by-products 
from  the  manufacture  of  glucose  from 
corn.  The  greater  part  of  the  starch  of 
the  corn  is  separated  and  converted,  by 
a  chemical  process,  into  glucose.  The 
different  parts  of  the  process  of  separa¬ 
tion  leave  behind  several  by-products, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  rich  in  gluten  or 
protein. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  various 
gluten  products  is  essentially  as  follows: 
The  corn  is  first  soaked  in  -water  several 
hours  to  loosen  the  hulls.  It  is  then 
ground  between  loosely-set  millstones, 
and  the  hulls  and  germs  are  removed  by 
bolting.  This  portion  is  commonly 
treated  with  naphtha  to  remove  most  of 
the  oil,  and  is  sold  as  gluten  feed.  Some¬ 
times  the  hulls  and  germs  are  separated, 
the  former  being  sold  as  corn  bran,  and 
the  latter  as  germ  meal.  The  gluten  and 
starch,  of  the  main  part  of  the  kernel, 
which  passes  through  the  bolting  cloths, 
is  then  soaked  in  several  tanks  of  water, 
the  starch  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
gluten  and  oil  are  removed  from  the  top. 
This  gluten  and  oil  are  sometimes  sold 
as  cream  gluten,  but  more  commonly  the 
oil  is  extracted  and  the  remaining  gluten 
is  mixed  with  the  hulls  and  the  germs 
and  sold  as  gluten  meal.  The  two  most 
common  of  these  by-products  in  our  mar¬ 
kets  are  the  gluten  meal  and  the  gluten 
feed,  and  from  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  main  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  is  that  the  gluten 
meal  contains  more  of  the  gluten  or  pro¬ 


tein.  In  the  present  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  this  is  equal  fo  about  five  per 
cent  of  protein  in  favor  of  the  gluten 
meals. 

We  have  never  observed  any  ill  effects 
upon  the  animal  from  the  use  of  any  of 
the  gluten  feeding  stuffs.  They  are 
among  the  best  and  most  economical  of 
our  nitrogenous  feeds.  Many  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  East  feed  heavily  of  the 
gluten  meals  and  gluten  feeds.  They 
are  generally  claimed  to  be  nearly  equal 
to  cotton-seed  meal  for  keeping  up  the 
quality  of  milk,  and  are  much  safer  to 
use  in  large  quantities.  As  high  as  from 
four  to  six  pounds  per  day  of  gluten  feed , 
and  three  to  four  pounds  of  gluten  meal, 
are  often  fed  by  milkmen.  In  making 
high-grade  butter,  they  should  be  used 
in  smaller  quantities.  When  fed  in  large 
quantities,  they  tend  to  produce  a  soft, 
oily  butter,  although  we  have  observed 
no  ill  effects  on  the  flavor.  If  fed  with 
cotton-seed  meal,  the  latter  tends  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  gluten  on 
the  softness  of  the  butter — the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  having  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  hard,  waxy  product.  Three  pounds  per 
day  (about  two  quarts)  are  as  much  of 
either  gluten  meal  or  gluten  feed  as  it  is 
wise  to  feed,  if  the  best  grade  of  butter 
is  desired. 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  chill¬ 
ing  the  cream  and  holding  it  for  several 
hours  at  about  45  degrees  just  before 
eliurning.  will  do  much  to  counteract  the 
softness  in  butter  due  to  heavy  feeding 
of  gluten,  and  tend  to  produce  a  better 
grain  in  the  butter.  c.  s.  phelps. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


Selecting  Calves.— As  to  the  dairy  indications 
in  a  young  heifer  calf,  I  would  say  that  I  would 
kill  at  birth  only  those  that  plainly  show  that 
they  would  not  do  for  the  dairy,  because  of  some 
defect,  like  the  teats  being  too  close  together, 
etc.  I  would  also  kill  at  once  a  calf  that  seems 
disposed  to  be  sickly  in  any  way,  and  one  that 
shows  weak  constitution.  It  is  true  that  such  a 
calf  might  come  out  all  right,  and  each  breeder 
must  use  his  own  discretion  in  the  matter. 

./.  GRANT  MORSE. 


To  be  exact,  it  is  just  sixty-seven  yearssince  I)r.  D. 
Jayne  first  wrote  the  prescription  for  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant,  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  which,  in  the  cure 
of  Throat  and  Lung  Diseases  has  made  the  demand 
for  it  world  wide. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 


New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

Established  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

by  Chapter  JJ3,  Laws  of  1894. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struct  ion  lor  undergraduates  and  postgraduates.  Most 
varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics.  Regu¬ 
lar  graded  course,  three  years  of  nine  months  each. 
Highest  requirements  for  tnatriculationand  graduation. 
Entrance  by  Regents'  “Veterinary  Student  Certifi¬ 
cate,’'  or  by  examination  Sept.  13,  1898.  Instruction 
begins  Sept.  22,  1898. 

Tuition  free  to  New  York  State  students. 

For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F. R.C.V. S.,  Director. 


DON'T  S?HENS 

and  expect  them  to  do  their  best,  un¬ 
less  you  put  a  handful  of 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lioa 

on  them.  It’s  cheaper  than  vermin 
any  day..  Trial  size,  10c.  postpaid. 
100  ounces,  delivered  to  your  ex¬ 
press  company,  $1.00.  800k  FREE. 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  *«°£l 


Got  Some  Bees? 

Then  you  will  need  bee  supplies,  such  as 
hives,  supers,  sections,  swarm  catchers,  smokers, 
separators,  etc.,  etc.  We  make  them  all — each 
article  being  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  Our  book 
—  BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLIES— tells  all  about 
them  and  many  other  things  you  should  know. 
«S"We  send  it  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

G.B.  LEWIS  CO  Watertown ,Wis. 


r  and  how 


Honey  money; 

Is  the  theme  of.  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A 
handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  devot¬ 
ed  to  Apiculture.  Free  sample,  together  with 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  and  Book  on  Bee  Culture  to 
all  who  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  -  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


a  AIM  WB  WIN  Gold  Special,  6  Silver  Sweepstake! 

Specials  and  over  100  Class  prizes  al 
the  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Show, 
Tam.  10-16,  ’06.  Our  New 
Vaultn  Catalogue  fully  Illustrates  amd 
describes  40  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  land  and  water  fowls,  giving  scores 
and  prizes  won  for  the  past  3  years ; 
reliable  information  in  poultry  disease 
and  management;  fine  view  of  our 
_ poultry  ranch;  sent  postpaid  for  10c. 

H.  COOK,  Box  4  HUNTLEY,  ILL. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

gpgd^Caustic 
W  ~L. Balsam 

y  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Can 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

DR  FIRING-  Impottibl*  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

■very  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  ot 
lent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WIXXilAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O- 

MOUNTAINSIDE  FARM  S 

HERDS  and  FLOCKS 

Property  of  the  Estate  of 

THEODORE  A.  HAVEMEYER 

and  the  increase  owned  by 

Mr.  JOHN  MAYER, 

will  be  sold  by  Auction  at 

MOUNTAINSIDE  FARM ,  MAHWAH,  N.  J. 

(on  Erie  Railroad.  30  miles  from  New  York) 

Tues.,  Wed.  and  Thurs.,  May  10,  II  &  12,  ’98. 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer. 

2 50  DAIRY  CATTLE ,  including  about 

lOO  Registered  Jersey  Cows, 

20  Registered  Simmenttaal  Cattle, 
20  Registered  Normandy  Cattle, 
100  Crossbred  Heifers, 

10  Grade  Jersey  Cows, 

75  South  Down  Sheep, 

25  Horses  Used  on  the  Farm. 

Catalogues  in  due  time  furnished  by 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer, 

107  John  Street.  New  York. 

Save  the  COWS. 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  Is  cheap  Insurance, 
joe.  each:  $5.00  dozen.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  4 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders  4 

4  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  ns  4 

♦  send  you  onr  illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for  4 

4  the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  4 

4  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  4 

4  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  4 
444444444444444444444444444 

ffiLTHE  CROWN  &BLS55 

(m  bones.  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world 

3HG/J  Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi- 
monials.  Wilson  Bros#*  KASTON»  PA# 

DORSET  HORN 

Sheep  -  Breeders’  Association 

OF  AMERICA. 

Organized  March  31,  181)1. 

The  only  recognized  record  associa¬ 
tion  for  Dorset  Sheep  in  America. 

Vols.  I  and  II  sent  free  to  all  new  members. 
Pres..  Hon.  John  a.  McGillivray,  Toronto,  Can. 
Vice-Pres.,  Henry  Palmer.  Avondale,  Pa. 
Executive  Committee. 

ffM.  E.  KiMSEY . Angola,  Ind. 

WMK  XMPROVB®  •'  ft 

(ro§g[  VICTOR  Incubator! 

1  H**£h®*  Chicken,  bj  Steam.  Abaolntelr  1 

Cat?|H35  The  efmpleet,  moat  1 

, (T  TT  reUabi' e,  and  cheapen  flm-claae  Hatcher  1 
logue  P  ,  \|/  in  the  market.  Clrcnlara  Fliirir  w 

4 ct"  •  GE«  ertel  co™qc7xcY?n.i.  F 

The  Business  Hen 

Her  part  is  to  lay  the  eggs.  The  Plneland  Incu¬ 
bator  and  Brooder  will  successfully  hatch  and  rear 
the  chicks.  Simplest  to  operate  on  the  market,  and  most 
reliable  hatcher  of  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Practical 
poultrymen  prefer  them  to  all  others.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue  before  you  buy.  Address, 
PINELAND  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO., 
Jamesburg,  New  Jersey. 

Wm.  ii.  McClkauy . Washington,  Pa. 

E.  0.  Denton . . . Somerset,  N.  Y. 

L.  S.  UII.let . Verona,  Md. 

Vice-Presidents. 

A.  T.  Button.  Canada,  Alfred  Birnie,  Mass., 

J.L  Buell.  N.  V..  A.  M.  Teller.  Mo., 

A.  H.  Omstead,  Ind.,  Geo.  W.  Bush.  Del.. 

I).  Strickler.  I’a.,  R.  Stuyvesant.  N.  J., 

Lewis  Love,  Mich.,  J.  S.  Carr,  N.  C., 

J.  B.  Palmer,  Conn..  Jas.  C.  Colgate,  Vt., 

8.  C.  Priest.  Ohio,  Prof.  D.  O.  Nourse,  Va., 

H.  D.  Watson.  Neb.,  M.  N.  Ernpey,  Ont„ 

Hugh  H.  Price,  Wis.,  Giles  Hayward.  Minn., 

John  J.  Gates,  III..  Richard  Scott,  Oregon. 

Jas.  B.  Finnell,  Ky.,  H.  B.  Whitman.  Me. 

Gallaway  Cheston,  Md.,  Jas.  J.  McCiaskey,  Tenn. 

For  blanks,  etc.,  address 

M,  A.  COOPER,  S5&  Washington,  Pa. 

90  Varieties  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Pigeons  and  Hares. 
Natural  col’d  60-p.  book.  10c.  J .  A.  Bergey,  Telford,  Pa 

U/HITE  P.  ROCKS— Eggs  for  Hatching.$l  for  15. 
W  JOS.  P.  PALMER.  Geiger's  Mills,  Pa. 

Continental  Dorset  Club. 

An  Association  of  men  who  believe  !n  the  Dor¬ 
set  Sheep,  and  believe  in  breeding  the  best  and 
in  using  only  honorable  methods  of  bringing 
them  before  the  public.  Only  high-class  sheep 
and  high-class  men  wanted  in  our  Association. 

President— J.  FREMONT  HICKMAN, 

Ohio  Ag'l  Exp.  Station,  Wooster,  O. 

Secretary— JOSEPH  E.  WING,  Mechanicsburg.  O. 

AHOICE  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks.  W.  Wyan.,  S.  C.  B. 
||  Leg's.  Cir.  free.  Scantic  P.  Yds.,  Hampden,  Mass, 

I  IGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS.  S3  FOR  15:  S3  FOR  30. 

L  Five-acre  Poultry  Farm,  Cheviot-on-Hudson.  N.  Y 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  SSPSffi 

and  Black  Minorcas.  Price.  $1  per  setting. 
Klng’sFarm  Poultry  Yards,  Otisvi  lie,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y 

fUPQUIUl?<J-Can  now  book  orders  for  nice  Spring 
LIlujnillLO  pigS.  8.  DEAN.  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  Nocatalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 

w-%  .  — DU  ROC  -  JERSEY.  CHESTER 

g  #  WHITE  and  BERKSHIRE. 

W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Scipioville,  N.Y. 

30  Years  a  Breeder  E3SK; 

safe  in  Pig  for  Sale,  and  all  good  ones. 

J.  L.  VAN  IiOREN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 

AMERICAN  CHESTER  WHITES. 

The  World's  best  strains.  Young  sows  bred.  Orders 
booked  for  pigs.  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.  All  stock 
recorded  in  their  respective  Records.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  SIDNEY  SPRAGUE.  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS 

To  effect  an  immediate  8ale.  we  offer,  at  very 
reasonable  prices,  a  number  of  well-bred  Bull  Calves 
J.  L.  HOPE.  Farm  Supt.,  Madison.  N.  J. 

5  In  buying  Breeding  Stock  “Economy  is  Extravagance.”  £ 

s  Kj Buy  the  Best 

\  ilt\anr/feef  Resuits.  | 

c  Send  for  description  of  the  ) 

>  F antous  O.l. C .  \ 

>  pPKS.  (best)  Swine,  two  of  <; 

c  '  fal  which  weighed  2806  tbs.  (| 

<  Wi  .  IBBaHfl  ON  TIME  and  agency  to  the  < 

<  Wr  first  applicant  in  each  locality.  ( 

(  WfoifW  r  n  CII  VCD  PA  185  Summit  8L  ( 

J  ppF  L.  D,  Ll\  vile  Cleveland,  O, 

Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

txSjBHMSjMBHK  l’nlanil  rluno.  Itniislnri 

I'lieshe  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sow-. 

ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co., Pa 

Party  wishing  a  first-class,  10- 
wanieu  weeks  old  Poland-China  Boar 
for  *7,  and  99  other  parties  wishing  one  just  as  good, 
to  write  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 

EUREKA 


MCCT  ony  It  Tells  You 
IMHO  I  DUA.which  Hens  Lay.f 
I  have  just  issued  a  handsome  little  book  o 

_  _  _  testimonials  written  by  prominent  men  who 

have  built  and  used  the  EUREKA  NEST  BOX.  Here  are  two  of  them  : 

From  the  “ Country  Gentleman,'’  Albany. 

-The  Eureka  Nest  Box  is  the  best  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen." 

IT’S  EASY  TO  BUILD. 


From  the  “ Poultry  Monthly.” 

“It  enables  the poultryman  to  establish  a 
perfect  egg  record  and  pedigree.” 

I  SELL  THE  l’LANS. 


J.  A.  SlLBERSTEIN,  Prop. 


HART  NEST  FARM,  Box  86,  Framingham,  Mass. 


SHEEP 


TlXVIifl  flDCCm  isanon-poisonousprepa 
I  HI  lnU"UilUwUL  tion  that  kills  instantly 

m  •  r  T  • .1  t’  V.  Uf  Y-»  s\  *»  wo  01 1  o o  T 1 


para- 

■  ■■  ■  ... w  vmbvww  . . - _ y  all 

Ticks,  Lice,  and  Scab  Mites,  or  other  parasites.  Pro- 
_  __  __  _  duces  a  healthy  skin,  promotes  the  growth  of  wool. 
Sample  10  and  50 cents  by  mail  postpaid.  Address  LAWFORD  BROS.,  Box 


TICKS 


Baltimore,  Md. 


(xiiprnsevs  heifer  calves  to  yearlings,  near  Baltimore,  Md.j  also  Kaston.  Ra.  Jersey  jearling  hull  from 
tested  dam.  200  to  300  young  feeders  in  Pennsylvania.  Grade  Jerseys  fresh  in  Massachusetts.  Guernsey 
heifers  two  to  three  years  old.  in  milk  and  served  three  to  four  months  in  Massachusetts.  We  will  help 
you  seii  for  CASH;  AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  34  State  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Sheep  Affected  With  Anaemia. 

My  flock  of  50  breeding  ewes  are  mostly  high- 
grade  Shropshires.  They  have  had  more  feed 
and  better  attention  than  I  ever  gave  them  be¬ 
fore,  still  they  seem  to  look  worse,  and  for  the 
past  month,  the  lambs  begin  to  look  badly.  They 
have  no  disease  that  I  can  discover,  neither  can 
I  discover  any  particular  disorder  in  the  old 
sheep,  except  that  a  few  seem  to  have  swellings 
under  the  throat,  and  all  seem  to  have  some  ticks. 
They  are  housed  every  night,  during  the  day  run 
in  a  small  sod  field  which  has  a  clear  running 
stream  through  it,  and  have  been  well  fed  on 
shorts,  bran,  corn  and  meal,  and  plenty  of  good 
ripe  ensilage,  wheat  straw  and  chaff,  and  some 
turnips.  I  have  a  creep  so  that  the  lambs  can  go 
to  grain  when  they  like,  also  into  a  large  early 
wheat  field.  The  lambs  are  from  two  weeks  to 
two  months  old.  The  old  sheep  have  been  pas¬ 
tured  a  few  hours  each  day,  on  early  wheat,  for 
the  past  two  weeks.  The  sheep  seem  to  have 
good  appetites,  and  are  anxious  for  their  feed. 
Nelson  County,  Va.  t.  m. 

The  sheep  are  affected  with  anmmia,  which 
may  be  due  to  intestinal  worms,  or  to  lack  of 
suitable  food.  Possibly  you  are  feeding  too  much 
succulent  food.  I  would  advise  omitting  the  tur¬ 
nips  for  the  present,  and  substitute  good  hay 
once  a  day  in  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  ensil¬ 
age.  I  would,  also,  add  oats  to  the  grain  ration 
in  the  place  of  at  least  half  of  the  corn  .and  meal. 
Try  the  following  powders:  Dry  sulphate  of  iron, 
three  ounces;  gentian  and  ginger,  of  each  six 
ounces;  mix.  This  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  50 
doses,  or  one  dose  for  the  flock.  It  can,  probably, 
be  given  mixed  with  the  grain,  care  being  taken 
that  each  sheep  gets  nearly  its  share.  Repeat 
the  dose  night  and  morning  for  10  to  15 days,  then 
omit  for  a  few  days,  after  which  repeat  if  desir¬ 
able.  If  any  of  the  sheep  refuse  to  eat  the  powder 
in  the  feed,  make  the  above  quantity  into  50 
powders,  and  give  in  a  half  teacupful  of  water 
as  a  drench. 

A  Severe  Cold,  Stranqles  or  Influenza  in  a  Mare 

About  10  days  ago,  my  mare  began  to  cough, 
and  in  a  few  days,  her  nose  commenced  to  run, 
and  has  become  very  bad.  Her  appetite  has 
been  good  until  yesterday  morning,  when  she 
refused  to  eat  anything.  What  is  the  trouble  ?. 
Is  it  contagious  ?  I  have  other  horses  in  the  same 
barn.  j.  R.  r. 

Capitola,  Md. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  mare  is  suffering 
from  a  severe  cold,  or  an  attack  of  strangles  or 
influenza.  If  it  is  either  strangles  or  influenza, 
it  is  contagious.  In  an  acute  case  of  this  type, 
a  qualified  veterinarian  should  have  been  called. 
The  case  cannot  be  satisfactorily  treated  by  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  horse  should  have  been  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  others  as  a  precautionary  meas¬ 
ure,  the  head  steamed  at  least  two  or  three  times 
daily,  and  the  following  drench  given  every  four 
to  six  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms;  Liquor  acetate  of  ammonia  and 
sweet  spirits  of  niter,  of  each  one  ounce;  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna,  one  dram;  mix,  and  give 
diluted  in  one-lialf  pint  of  cold  water.  Should  the 
nasal  discharge  become  chronic,  indicating 
glanders,  or  the  disease  appear  among  the  other 
horses,  report  the  case  to  your  State  veterinarian, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Clement,  Baltimore.  Should  the  horse 
die,  disinfect  the  stable  with  a  two  to  three  per 
cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (one-third  strong 
commercial  sulphuric  acid  in  each  three  gallons 
of  water) .  _ 

COTTON-SEED  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY. 

FED  WITH  GREEN  CUT  BONE. 

Green  cut  bone  is  very  good  for  all  kinds  of 
poultry,  but  it  must  be  fed  very  carefully.  Ten 
per  cent  of  cotton-seed  meal  can  be  safely  fed  to 
poultry  of  all  kinds.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
feed  it  in  connection  with  the  bone.  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  it  always  as  an  incentive  to  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  JAMES  RANKIN. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  feeding  cotton-seed 
meal  to  poultry,  in  connection  with  cut  green 
bone.  I  would  rather  feed  charcoal  to  overcome 
looseness  of  the  bowels.  Cut  bone  will  cause  no 
trouble  if  fed  twice  a  week,  or  even  thrice.  It 
should  be  fed  fresh  from  the  cutter,  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  heat  and  become  tainted.  Feed  only 
what  will  be  eaten  up  clean.  Our  experience 
w-ith  fresh  cut  bone  has  been  good,  but  v/e  have 
had  bad  effects  from  bone  that  has  stood  24  to  48 
hours,  especially  in  warm  weather,  i.  k.  felcu. 
Massachusetts. 

A  little  cotton-seed  meal  in  connection  with  a 
little  green  cut  bone  ought  to  be  a  good  combina¬ 
tion.  The  looseness  of  the  bowels  noticed  is  due 
to  the  fat  in  the  bone.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  highly 
nitrogenous,  and  the  tendency  of  the  one  would 
be  to  balance  the  other.  Both  are  too  highly  con¬ 
centrated,  however,  to  be  fed  largely.  Plenty  of 
bulky  food  should  be  fed  in  connection  with 
them.  I  have  fed  beef  suet  to  hens  with  no  bad 
results  so  long  as  they  had  plenty  of  other  less 
highly  concentrated  food,  but  as  soon  as  (he 
other  food  was  withheld,  and  the  suet  fed  alone, 
bowel  disease  and  death  soon  followed. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  o.  w.  mapes. 

I  do  not  consider  cotton-seed  meal  fit  to  feed 
poul'ryofany  kind,  young  or  old.  We  have  fed 
it  to  our  laying  hens  and  ducks,  with  bad  results. 
As  soon  as  we  fed  it  to  the  ducks,  they  shut  right 
down  on  the  egg  yield.  The  young,  also,  that 
were  hatched  from  these  eggs  were  affected  by 
it.  Our  hens  were  affected  in  the  same  way,  It 


might  do  to  help  fatten  poultry,  and  change  the 
color  of  the  skin  ;  otherwise,  I  do  not  like  it.  Cut 
bone,  if  fed  too  often,  will  open  the  bowels.  We 
feed  It  but  twice  a  week,  at  noon,  when  we  have 
it;  when  not,  we  use  scraps.  The  best  egg  food 
we  have  found  to  be  one  part  corn  meal,  one  part 
middlings,  one  part  bran,  one  part  ground  oats, 
10  per  cent  of  scraps,  with  wheat,  buckwheat, 
oats  and  barley,  for  the  noon  and  night  feed. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  benj.  f.  travers. 


Belgian  Hares  Kill  Young.— We  have  two 
female  Belgian  hares  that  have  killed  and  eaten 
their  young.  What  can  we  do  to  remedy  this  evil  ? 

Bergen  County,  N.  J.  j.  u. 

Ans. — All  rabbits  are  very  secretive  of  their 
young  until  a  number  of  days  old.  If  the  male 
finds  the  little  ones,  he  is  sure  to  kill  them,  and 
the  females,  especially  young  ones,  are  quite 
likely  to  kill  their  young  if  they  are  disturbed  or 
handled  before  a  few  days  old.  For  this,  no  one 
has  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason.  If 
the  doe  is  put  into  a  hutch,  or  pen  alone,  and 
furnished  with  plenty  of  material— fine  straw, 
hay  or  excelsior— to  make  a  nest,  and  fed  plenty 
of  succulent  food,  like  cabbage  or  roots,  and  no 
one  puts  a  hand  in  the  nest  or  handles  the  young 
for  a  week,  they  will  not  be  killed  by  the  mother. 
Of  course,  she  should  have  a  close  box,  with  only 
an  entrance  for  herself,  in  which  to  construct 
her  nest.  One  18  inches  square  and  15  inches 
high  will  be  large  enough.  A  very  serious  erroi 
is  committed  by  many  hare  raisers  in  not  furnish¬ 
ing  them  with  water.  While  they  can  live  if  fed 
green  food  without  water,  they  will  drink  a  good 
deal,  and  do  much  better  if  supplied  with  it  at  all 
times,  especially  when  suckling  the  young. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD 

Dried  Brewers’  Grains.— Will  you  give  the 
feeding  value  of  dried  brewers’  grains  (malt  and 
sprouts)  for  growing  and  fattening  hogs?  In 
connection  with  corn,  which  of  the  following  is 
the  most  profitable  feed,  or  combination  of  feeds, 
for  hogs:  Middlings  at  $15  per  ton,  bran  at  $14, 
dried  malt  at  $9,  and  dried  malt  sprouts  at  $8.50  ? 

Sandusky,  O.’  0.  b.  is 

Ans. — Dried  brewers’  grains  are  very  rich  in 
protein,  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  2.8.  They 
analyze  about  as  follows: 

Per  cent  digesti- 
ble  matter. — . 

Total  Pro-  Carbohyd 
dry  matter,  tein.  and  fat. 
Brewers’ grains  (dry).  91.7  16.8  47.1 

Corn  meal .  85.  5.5  71.1 

The  analysis  of  corn  meal  is  given  for  compari¬ 
son.  A  combination  of  dry  brewers’  grains  and 
corn  meal  makes  a  good  ration  for  hogs,  espe¬ 
cially  for  young  growing  animals.  Brewers’grains 
are,  at  the  present  time,  the  cheapest  source  of 
protein,  and  Dr.  Jordan  of  the  Geneva  Expert 
ment  Station  declares  that  they  can  be  fed  with¬ 
out  any  danger  to  the  animal.  Of  the  combina¬ 
tion  given,  I  would  advise  feeding  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  corn  meal  to  one  of  dried  malt.  l.  a.c 


If  life  is  worth 
having  it  Is  worth 
taking  care  of. 

.  Recklessness  does 
not  pa  j,  either  in 
our  work  or 
o  n  r  pleasure. 
When  people 
.read  of  a  young 
f man  who  has 
been  killed 
while  perform¬ 
ing  some  reck¬ 
less  feat  on  a 
toboggan  or  at 
some  other  haz¬ 
ardous  sport, 
their  sympathy 
is  mixed  with 
surprise  that 
any  human  being 
should  thus  care¬ 
lessly  risk  life. 

There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  who 
are  recklessly  risking  their  lives  while  they 
go  about  their  common  every-day  avoca- 
iioas.  They  over-work,  they  do  not  take 
sufficient  time  from  business  or  labor  to  eat 
or  sleep  or  rest,  or  to  care  for  their  health. 
Outraged  nature  throws  out  danger  signals, 
to  which  they  pay  no  heed.  They  suffer 
from  bilious  or  nervous  disorders,  from 
sick  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  cold 
chills,  flushings  of  heat,  shortness  of 
breath,  blotches  on  the  skin,  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite,  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the 
stomach  after  meals,  loss  of  sleep,  lassi¬ 
tude  and  trembling  sensations.  These  are 
the  advance  symptoms  of  serious  and  fatal 
maladies. 

All  disorders  of  this  nature  are  cured  by 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It 
restores  the  lost  appetite,  gives  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep,  makes  the  digestion  per¬ 
fect,  the  liver  active.  It  purifies  the  blood 
and  makes  it  rich  with  the  life-giving  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  food.  It  is  the  great  blood- 
maker  and  flesh-builder.  It  makes  the  body 
active  and  the  brain  keen.  It  is  the  best 
of  nerve  tonics.  Thousands  have  testified 
to  its  merits.  No  honest  dealer  will  urge 
npon  you  a  substitute  for  the  little  extra 
profit  it  may  afford. 

The  man  or  woman  who  neglects  consti¬ 
pation  is  gathering  in  the  system  a  store 
of  disorders  that  will  culminate  in  some 
serious  and  possibly  fatal  malady.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  a  safe,  sure, 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  constipa¬ 
tion.  One  little  "  Pellet  ”  is  a  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive.  and  two  a  mild  cathartic. 


UU1UTC|1— A  position  on  a  Poultry  Farm  by 
■■  HI!  I  L.U  an  experienced  man  just  leaving 
a  large  western  Poultry  Ranch,  where  he  is  the 
manager  Address  J.  H,  S.,  care  The  R,  N,-Y,  is,.- 


The 

Differences 

between 


Fro.  2. 


The  cut  on  the  left  (Fig.  1)  Is  that  of  a  De  Laval  “Baby”  separator 
bowl.  It  is  of  the  improved  “Alpha”  disc  type,  which  protecting  patents 
prevent  the  use  of  in  any  other  machine.  It  subjects  the  milk  to  centrifu¬ 
gal  force  in  thirty  thin  layers.  In  consequence  it  has  an  actual  capacity  of 
750  lbs.  per  hour,  at  a  speed  of  6,000  rev.,  and  recovers  99  per  cent,  of  the 
butter-fat  in  the  milk.  It  is  mounted  within  the  finest  operating  machinery 
years  of  experience  and  the  best  of  everything  can  produce. 

The  cut  on  the  right  (Fig.  2)  is  that  of  a  typical  u  hollow  ”  form  of  sepa¬ 
rator  bowl.  It  is  of  the  patent  expired  type  the  De  Laval  Company  used 
up  to  five  years  ago  and  which  its  imitators  use  to-day.  It  subjects  the 
milk  to  centrifugal  force  in  solid  bulk.  It  has  a  claimed  capacity  of  .‘500  lbs. 
per  hour,  at  a  speed  of  8,000  rev.,  and  recovers  95  per  cent,  of  the  butter-fat 
in  the  milk.  It  is  made  cheaply,  to  sell  cheaply. 

Compare  the  relative  size,  capacity,  speed  and  results.  Are  you  going 
to  put  your  money,  your  labor,  and  your  business  success  into  a  separator  ? 
Can  yon  see  the  difference— to  yonf  If  you  would  learn  of  still  further 
differences  in  cream  separators,  send  for  new  “Dairy”  catalogue  No.  268. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Western  Offices : 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO. 


General  Offices  : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 

1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


Cold  \ 
Bacteria, 

can’t  thrive  and  grow _ I 

that’s  why  the  use  of  a 

Champion 

HAVF  WMk  Cottier 
•n  ID  »nd  Aerator 
•UUH  retard a  souring. 
"MILK  The  Aerator  part  im- 
'  _ x  proves  the  flavor  of  the 

j„.  .  .  milk  too.  It  is  simple, 

(cheap  and  durable.  Our  book,  “Milk,”  U  Free. 

i  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

C  Milk  Dealers'  Supplies.  »o  Railroad  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305,307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  K.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Caw  CaIa  CHEAP  FOKCASH. — ChecseHoops, 
lUI  wdlC  Presses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  160  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “ Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  In  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  &  HOXIE,  Utica,  N.  Y 


1JPARATOR  and  POWERS 

Jot  1, 2,  A  3  horses,  with  governor,  either  level 

Get 
•or 
prices 
end  Cat* 
iogue  of  _ 

Sweep  Powers,  _ ^  _ 

hand  and  power  Corn  Sheiler” Feed  CuttersT  . _ 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mowers,  Wood 
Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 
8.  8.  JUE881NGEK  As  SON.  TAT  AMY,  PA. 


Milk  will  not  Sour 

nearly  so  quickly  when  it  is 
purified  by  the 

*  PERFECTION 


j 


Milk  Cooler 


_____  and  Aerator... 

It  cleans  out  all  the  odors  incident  to  change  of  food.  It  is  a 
low  priced  machine — should  be  in  every  dairy.  Circulars  free. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  M.  Y. 


Cooper  Dip 

Champion  of  the 
World  for  55  years. 

Superior  to  all  others. 
If  no  local  agent,  send  $1.75 
for  100  gal.  pkt.  to 

CYHIL  FRANCKLYN,  Cotton  Ex.,  New  York.  N.  Y 

FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 

For  ticks, 
lice,  scab, 
foot  rot 
and  all  forma 
of  SKIN 
DISEASES  this 


HALLd,tpaTkc 

will  be  found  the  bent  and 
the  moat  convenient.  Made  of  best 
_  galvanized  steel  it  is  strong  and  durable. 

Will  not  leak,  ru*t  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  laat. 

Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  IVec* 

HALL  STELL  TANK  C0.t  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  Ills* 

The  MAIN  DISASTER 

that  can  come  to  any  Stock  raising  or  Dairy  farmer 
i*  to  ignore  “Up  to  Date"  methods  in  stock  feeding. 
Probably  no  company  in  this  country  has  advocated 
Huch  methods  so  long  and  persistently  as  the 
Smalley  .VI ig .  Co.  of  Manitowoc,  Win.  Their 
1N98  Silo  literature,  which  they  entitle  Smn.lley,* 
Stock  Feeder’!.  Guide,  is  now  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  mailed  free  if  yon  name  this  paper. 
Also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  line  atl  f  m  Q  T" 

of  Silo  Machinery  Kj  ll  t  A  rv  I  ■  ■  ■ 


MEN 


FikHIVI  ERS, 

CRKAMKRY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALL  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER"  SffiK 

Stationaries,  Portables.  &c. 
PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


^  ^  ^  ^  A.  X.  X  X  A 
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fSharples’  Separators! 

FOR  THE 

DAIRY 

and  CREAMERY 

Latest  improved.  All 
sizes,  and  guaranteed 
to  do  perfect  work.  It 
is  the  best  made. 

Also  a  full  line  of 

DAIRY  &  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER , 

l  59  Murray  SI.  MEW  YORK. 

jmmmmmmmmmwwm 


YOUR  INSURANCE 


V\  on  hi  not  coni  you 
nearly  no  much 
If  you  ha«l  a 

good  sized 
tank  of 
water  on  the 
roof  or  In 
the  garret 
for  fire 
emergency. 
Is  easy  to 
have  your 
own  water 
works 
if  you  just  know 
how, 


:  A  “Goshen”  Storage  Tank 

'  like  the  one  here  shown,  a  simple  Hue  of  pipe  from 
'  garret  to  cellar,  with  stop  cocks  on  each  floor  and 
<  some  hose  and  you  have  splendid  fire  protection. 
.  We  make  these  tanks  as  large  oras  small  as  desired 
„  or  to  fit  any  odd  space.  Ask  for  what  you  want;  get 
our  estimates  and  prices.  We  make  other  tanks  for 
‘  a  variety  of  purposes.  Send  for  FREE  circulars. 

'  KELLY  FOUNDRY  AND  MACH.  CO. 

.  27  Purl  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Humorous. 

A  Boston  spinster  owns  a  dog, 

One  of  those  high-toned  “  towsers”, 

That’s  so  well-bred  and  nice,  ’t  is  said, 

He  never  pantB  but  trousers. 

— The  Bulletin  and  Good  /loads. 

Cholly  (hesitatingly)  :  “I  have  half  a 
mind — •”  She  (quizzically)  :  “  So  much  ?” 
Memphis  Appeal. 

“  Tommy,”  said  the  teacher,  “  what  is 
meant  by  nutritious  food£”»  “Some¬ 
thing  that  ain’t  got  no  tas^>  to  it,”  re¬ 
plied  Tommy. — Credit  Lost.£ 

q> 

“  When  a  woman  buys  iwn  mower 
she  thinks  she  can  n<^-J  it  herself.” 
“Yes?”  “And  after  v  has  had  it  a 
week  she  finds  out  shf^  n’t  even  make 
her  husband  run  it.”— ^  icatjn  Record. 

A  Doubtful  i  om  m  endation.  — 

Cq 

Buyer:  “Is  this  u Jg  affectionate?” 
Dealer  :  “  I  should  say  so  !  I  have  sold 
him  four  times,  and  every  time  he’s  come 
right  back  to  me  !  ” — Fliegende  Blaetter. 

She  :  “  And,  now  that  we  are  engaged, 
John,  dear,  how  long  shall  the  engage¬ 
ment  be  for  ?  ”  He  (an  absent-minded 
lawyer,  who  has  just  drawn  up  a  street 
car  lease):  “Oh,  99  years,  I  s’pose.” — 
Roseleaf. 

Abtist  (to  Mr.  Ilenpekt):  “  Now,  don’t 
you  think  this  is  a  speaking  like¬ 
ness  of  your  wife,  sir?”  Mr.  Henpekt : 
“  Well,  when  my  wife  speaks  to  me,  she 
always  shakes  her  fist  at  me  ;  you’ve 
omitted  that !  ” — Punch. 

Infantine  Philosophy. — Tottie  (aged 
five):  “  I  wonder  why  babies  is  always 
born  in  de  night  time.”  Lottie  (aged 
seven,  a  little  wiser):  “  Don’t  you  know? 
It’s  cos  they  wants  to  make  sure  of  findin’ 
their  mothers  at  home.” — Harlem  Life. 

“  You  say,  mamma,”  said  Bobby,  “that 
I  mustn’t  hit  Tommy  Jones  when  I’m  at 
his  house,  because  it  isn’t  polite,  and 
that  it  isn’t  polite  to  hit  him  when  he’s 
visiting  me.  Then  when  can  I  whack 
him— on  the  street  ?  ” — Harper's  Bazar. 

LOUNGER  :  “  Do  cookbooks  form  an  im¬ 
portant  item  in  your  sales?”  Book¬ 
seller  :  ’•  Yes,  we  sell  them  by  the  thou¬ 
sand.”  “The  women  appreciate  them, 
eh  ?  ”  “  Oh,  the  women  don’t  buy  them  ; 

their  husbands  do.” — New  York  Weekly. 

Salesman  :  “You  were  the  lady,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  who  purchased  the  cookbook  ? 
Will  you  take  this  card,  please  ?”  Lady: 
“  ‘Dr.  Pilton  !  ’  Why  do  you  give  me  his 
card?”  Salesman:  “We  always  give 
one  of  his  cards  to  every  purchaser  of 
‘Ovener’s  Cook  Book.’  lie  is  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  disorders  of  the  stomach.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yoa.  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  INGERSOLL,  e*«>  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


LEGGETT'S 

<‘f2« 


The  Original 
Dry  Sprayer. 

Dusts  trees,  bush  or 
vine.  Two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  fast  as  you 
walk.  Extension  tubes 
for  Orchard  Work  with 
each. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
Catalogue  Free. 

LEGGETT&BRO. 

301  Pearl  Street, 
New  York. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It 

“I  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.’- — Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


DA  DR  A  IWQ— ArHngton  Plow, 
DAnuAlllO  “Acme”  Harrow, 


two-horse,  $10; 

............  _ -  _ _  two-horse,  $10; 

Cutaway  Harrow,  two-horse.  $20;  Spring-Tooth  Har¬ 
row,  two-horse.  $12;  two-row  Corn  Planter,  $3; 
“Planet  Jr.”  Cultivator.  $5;  Success  Weeder, 
Breed’s  Universal  Weeder,  $5.  Every  implement 
warranted  new  and  perfect. 

JAME3  S.  CASE,  Colchester.  Conn. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

1X8  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N, 


Increase  the  Product  of  Your  Cows 

BY  USING  THE 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

It  is  Unequalled  for  Getting  the  Cream. 

Beats  all  Others. 

Lyndonvili.e,  Vt.,  Nov.  25,  1807. 
As  a  skimmer,  the  Improved  U.  S.  "Coats  anything  I  ever  tested. 

\V.  I.  POWERS,  Mgr.  Speedwell  Farms. 


Merest  Trace  of  Butter-Fat. 

Albion,  Me.,  Aug.  22, 1807. 
The  Improved  U.  S.  is  a  dandy.  Its  work  is  very 
near  perfection,  leaving  but  the  merest  trace  of 
butter-fat  in  the  skim-milk. 

OTIS  MEADER, 

Dairy  Editor,  Turf  Farm  and  Home. 


Product  Increased  and  Quality  Improved. 

Maple  Grove  Farm, 
Cumberland  Centre,  Me.,  Jan.  28,  1898. 
Since  we  have  been  using  the  Improved  U.  S. 
Separator,  we  are  confident  we  have  largely  in¬ 
creased  the  product  of  our  cows,  besides  making 
a  better  quality  of  butter. 

FRED.  P.  BLANCHARD. 
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Per  Cent.  More  with  the  U.  S. 

East  Shoreham,  Vt.,  March  12, 1898. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  skims  to  a  trace, 
and  puts  the  product  of  our  dairy  in  such  shape  that 
we  have  realized  50  per  cent,  more  from  our  cows 
this  winter  than  ever  before. 

GEORGE  THOMAS. 


2  Quarts  Cream  from  10  Gallons  Skimmed  Milk. 

Danville,  Pa.,  March  18, 1898. 

We  took  10  gallons  of  milk  that  had  stood  in  pans  48  hours  and  had  been 
skimmed,  lieaied  it  to  the  proper  temperature,  and  took  2  quarts  of  cream  out 
of  it  with  the  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  after  getting  all  we  could  by  raising 
the  cream  in  pans.  _  GEORGE  B.  KASE. 

Send  for  Catalogues  containing  hundreds  of  testimonials  like  the  above. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


American  Buncher 

and  Seed  Saver — 

it’s  a  neat  device  for  attaching  to  the  cutter  bar  of  a  mower 
FOR  HARVESTING  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  cut  shows  how  it  operates.  Saves  all  shattering.  It  will 
follow  right  after  any  machine  now  used  and  save  one- 
third  more  seed  than  can  otherwise  be  secured.  This  is 
the  willing  testimony  of  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  and  who 
know.  Pavs  for  itself  the  first  season.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  from  users  sent  free. 

American  Buncher  Manfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Kraus  Cultivator. 

Pivot-Axles  Move  Automatically 

with  wheels  and  shovels  byasimple  touch  of  the  foot  lever.  Fastest 
teorhing,  NtmpleNt 'anti  most  complete,  riding  cultivator  made. 
Moving  the  foot  levers  moves  the  entire  machine  either  to 

Any  Boy  Gan  Work  it. 

Convenient  levers  to  raise  or  lower  gangs  or  to  set  them  any  distaiu  e 
apart  while  the  machine  Is  In  motion.  Perfect  row  crop  or  tallow 
worker  for  either  level  or  hilly  farms,  wide  or  nnrrow  rows. 
Soring  Trip  Shovels  when  desired.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  AKRON ,  O. 


The  Grant-Ferris  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Rye  Thrasher. 

The  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  in  the  world.  Will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain  in  the  same  time  with  less  power  than  any  machine  built.  Sold 
with  or  without  Stacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Seeder,  Grant’s  Fan  Mill,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  Address  GRANT-FERRIS  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SELF-LOCKING 

Hand  Potato  Planters. 


record: 

EUREKA:  4  acres  and  320 
hills  (19,680  hills)  in  10 hrs.; 
2,590  Dills  in  t  hour. 

PING  REE:  4  acres  (19,360 
bills)  in  9  hrs.  48  min.; 
2,106  hills  in  1  hr.  (Hills  3 
ft.  apart  each  way.) 

EUREKA,  $1.25;  PIN- 
GREE,  $1;  Patent  Sack, 
60c.  Send  for  free  booklet; 
“Potatoes — How  to  Plant 
Them.” 


\Ls 


£ 


GREENVILLE  PLANTER  CO. .Greenville, Mich 


THIS  SIDE  DELIVERY 

HAY  RAKE 

..  - Mean.. - 

‘  Quick Haying  Quality  Prime.” 

It  leaves  the  hay  in  a  light,  loose  windrow,  where  it 
is  cured  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  not  bleached 
by  the  huh;  hay  retains  Its  bright  greeu  eolor 

and  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  oils. 


It  turns  the  hay  Completely, 

loses  it  all  to  the  air; 


and  exposes  i 
you  can  begin  raking  qulek- 
itn  a 


It  rakes  wide 

er  than  with  a  sulky  i-ake,  w'  fast  and  clean, 
saves  the  use  of  a  tedder  in  many  instances;  saves 
time;  does  not  gather  stubble,  manure  or  other 
trash.  It  greatly  reduecs  the  cost  of  harvesting 
uerop  of  hay.  More  about  this  and  the  Keystone 
liny  Louder  in  our  free  circulars.  Write  for  them. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  GO. 

24  River  St.  STERLING,  HJ.. 


w"  Expanded  to 

feet.  _ _ „  ... 

.  _  fence.  Depth  of  cut  regulated. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Territory 


KEYSTONE 
ADJUSTABLE 
WEEDER. 

Can  be  adjusted 
from  30  inches  to 
V4  feet. 

No  shafts  to  hin¬ 
der  working  close  to 


KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


WHITMAN'S 

Adjustable  Lever  Weeder 


Most  Simple,  Durable  and  Perfect. 


Patented  Feb.  25,  1896. 


The  only  Weeder  having  a  Lever  to  adjust  the 
Inclination  of  the  Teeth.  Can  be  used  on  all 
crops,  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  till 
twelve  or  more  inches  in  height.  Warranted  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  No  use  for  Cultivator 
when  this  Weeder  is  used. 

Send  for  Circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBUBV,  MAINE.  U.  B.A. 


Separator  Economy 

consists  in  using  that 
machine  which  costs 
nothing  for  repairs  ; 
which  uses  the  small¬ 
est  amount  of  oil ; 
which  is  so  durable 
as  to  last  indefinitely 
and  which  takes 
every  particle  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  out  of  the 
milk.  Thousands  of 
experienced  users 
seeing  this  would  say 
SHARPLES 
SEPARATORS 
would  guess  correctly  too. 
Hand  and  Little  Giant  Sepa- 


they 


at  once.  And 
Sharples  Safety 
ratous  meet  all  the  above  conditions.  • 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

1  Dubuque.  Iowa. 


SIT 


st 


FERTILIZER  SOWER 


Meets  all  the  requisites  of  a 
simulo,  strong  and  durable 
machine  that  will  distribute 
all  kinds  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  home  made 
fertilizers  evenly  In 
any  desired  quantity 
per  acre.  Sows  in 
drills  or  broad¬ 
cast.  Valuabloon 
every  farm,  but 
in<l  tspe  usable 
to  the  tobacco 
and  potato 
grower.  The 
cottonplanterwlll 


find  it  of  value 
In  distributing 
fertilizer. 
Adjus’ble  shafts 
quickly  changed 
to  tongue.  Easy 
draft, one  or  two 
horses.  Saves 
enough  fertil¬ 
izer  in  a  sea¬ 
son  by  even 
distribution, 
to  pay  for  it¬ 
self  .Sows  5  ft. 

10  in.  wide. 
Clrc’ars  free. 


THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  75CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


STbilPunTgsRN  Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Is  the  latest,  and  it  drops 
at  twelve  different  dis 
tances. 


For  CORN, 
BEANS,  PEAS 
and 

BEET  SEED. 

If  you  want  them,  we  fur¬ 
nish  Marker  and  Trip  At¬ 
tachment  for  rowing  both 
'  ways.  Send  for  Circulars. 


’nade  only  by  Hmc$  PlOW  GO.  Boston  and  new  Vork. 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
year-old  Boy 


—  can  do  more  antfrbette.  work  with 
Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  can  do 
with  common  hoes.  If  you  can’t  get  tha 

Hand  Culiivator 

-  of  your  dealer,  eend  70  eenu  for  iampU, 

Farmer.’  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 

ULRll’U  HFG.  CO.,  20  Hirer  St..  Boek  Falla,  I1L 
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THE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE  AT  CORNELL 

DISEASES  AND  TRAITS  OF  ANIMALS. 

(Concluded.) 

“  Does  color  in  hair  signify  anything,  Dr.  Law  ?  ’’ 

“I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  lighter 
colors  have  the  more  delicate  constitutions.  I  first 
noticed  it  in  calves — that  the  dark  ones  fight  their  way 
through  the  “  childhood  diseases  ”  more  successfully 
than  the  light  ones.  Cities  show  more  of  the  brunette 
type  than  does  the  country, which  indicates  more  hardi¬ 
hood.  There  seems  to  be  more  energy  in  the  pigmented 
skin  than  in  pure  blonds.  The  fair  men  of  the  North 
have  a  counterbalancing  agency  for  their  energy,  in 
climate.  You  must  remember  that  the  early  Italians 
did  everything.  A  Yankee  carries  everything  before 
him  in  the  South,  for  example,  for  about  two  years, 
and  then  collapses.  The  white  spots  on  dark  animals 
are  the  weakest  spots  on  the  skin.  Fagopyrism  shows 
first  in  the  white  spots,  exposed  to  the  sun,  after  feed¬ 
ing  the  animal  buckwheat,  which  results  in  eruptions.” 

“  Are  heaves  considered  in¬ 
fectious  ?  ” 

“  No,  the  right  heart  be¬ 
comes  dilated,  and  the  heart 
often  kills  suddenly.” 

“Do  animals  ever  recover 
from  hydrophobia?” 

“Yes,  there  are  recorded  in¬ 
stances  of  such  recoveries, 
where  they  outlive  the  dis¬ 
ease.” 

“  Do  you  regard  kicking  and 
balkiness  in  horses  as  forms  of 
nervousness  ?  ” 

“Often,  if  not  always. 

Mares  have  been  entirely 
cured  of  kicking,  and  of  balk¬ 
iness,  by  removing  the 
ovaries.” 

“  Is  cribbing  a  disease  ?  ” 

“  That  I  cannot  tell.  There 
is  a  strong  probability  that  it 
is  a  habit,  mere  wantonness 
from  lack  of  something  to  do, 
when  confined  in  the  stable. 

If  you  put  a  strap  about  the 
neck  with  a  tack  or  two 
secured  inside,  it  will  tend  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  the 
habit.  One  of  the  best  ways  is 
to  muzzle  so  that  the  teeth  can¬ 
not  be  fixed  upon  anything.” 

“  Is  the  influenza  from  which  horses  suffer  allied  to 
la  grippe  ?  ” 

“What  the  English  call  influenza  the  French  call 
typhoid  fever.  It  is  quite  a  protean  malady.  Of 
course,  everybody  goes  crazy  on  the  subject  of  bacte¬ 
riology.  No  one  can  tell  as  yet  the  difference  between 
the  bacillus  of  typhoid  and  that  of  hog  cholera.  The 
relation  between  the  animal  and  human  influenza  is, 
possibly,  about  the  same,  but  produced  by  different 
bacilli.  The  typhoid  and  cholera  bacillus  both  live 
in  the  same  medium,  and  are  both  allied  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  healthy  colon.  One  might  speculate  if  the 
others  are  not  sports  from  the  healthy  germ.  The 
same  bacilli  are  found  likewise  in  cows  that  abort.” 

“  In  the  use  of  tuberculin  on  cows,  do  not  various 
physical  conditions  affect  its  operation  ?” 

“  Tuberculin  injected  into  cows  with  calf  reacts  in¬ 
variably.” 

“  Do  you  consider  tuberculosis  hereditary  ?  ” 

“  Not  necessarily.  Calves  from  diseased  cows  often 
grow  up  healthy  animals,  if  they  live  out  of  doors. 
Tuberculosis  in  animals  is  a  product  of  civilization 
chiefly,  just  as  it  is  in  human  beings.  It  oftener  at¬ 
tacks  cows  of  small  build  and  heavy  buttermakers. 


Common  cattle  are  much  freer  from  it  than  are  pure- 
breds.  Texan  cattle  sold  in  markets,  if  not  picked 
animals  to  begin  with,  are  from  2-10  to  1  per  cent 
affected  with  tuberculosis.  I  have  made  some  tests 
on  open-air  animals,  and  found  no  tuberculosis.  I 
have  examined  carefully  herded  high-grade  cows,  and 
found  59  out  of  60  infected.  In  warm  climates,  where 
cows  are  kept  in  stables,  as  in  New  Orleans,  I  have 
found  it  existing  in  a  marked  degree.  Mr.  Havemeyer 
thought  he  had  a  grade  of  Simmenthals  that  hadn’t 
tuberculosis,  and  it  is  possible  that  valley  had  been 
very  free  from  it.  But  undoubtedly,  open-air  cattle, 
isolated  from  tuberculous  animals,  are  free  from  it. 
Horses  that  live  in  the  native  state,  and  have  never 
been  shod,  never  have  hoof  ailments.” 

“  Has  the  legislation  bearing  upon  blacksmiths  im¬ 
proved  horseshoeing  to  any  extent  ?  ” 

“  Only  in  the  larger  towns.  We  practically  have  to 
stand  over  a  blacksmith  with  a  club  in  order  to  get 
horses  properly  shod.” 

“  By  the  way,  what  is  the  function  of  the  fosset — or 


whatever  is  its  name — that  hard  substance  on  the 
horses’  legs  upon  which  the  hair  does  not  grow  ?  ” 

“  At  first  thought,  one  might  take  it  to  be  the  rudi¬ 
ment  of  a  missing  digit,  but  that  it  lies  above  the 
wrist  or  knee.  It  is  a  mass  of  epithelian  cells  dis¬ 
posed  in  cubes  like  the  horn  of  the  hoof  wall.  The 
horse  has  a  very  keen  sense  of  smell,  and  as  there  is 
an  odor  about  it,  the  animal  may,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  derive  some  refreshment  from  smelling  of  it. 
The  English  call  it  chestnut,  and  the  French,  chataine. 
The  posterior  chataines  are  missing  in  the  ass,  and 
very  small  in  the  mule.” 

“  To  what  age  do  the  domestic  animals  that  are  well 
cared  for  usually  live  ?  ” 

“The  horse  to  40  or  50  years.  Cows  are  killed  be¬ 
fore  very  old  age ;  20,  however,  is  about  the  cow’s 
natural  limit.  Dogs  are  old  at  12,  and  cats  about  the 
same.” 

“  Which  has  the  superior  brain — the  horse  or  the 
dog  ?  ” 

“  The  dog,  I  think,  owing  possibly  to  its  closer  as¬ 
sociation  with  man.  One  of  the  most  notable  things 
about  a  horse  is  its  memory,  which  is  wonderfully 
exact.  You  know  about  the  experiment  made  by  Dr. 


Huidekoper  in  Philadelphia?  Adreadful -murder  had 
been  committed  there.  The  body  of  a  man,  hacked  in 
pieces,  as  though  chopped  with  a  butcher’s  cleaver, 
was  found  under  a  bridge  out  of  the  city.  Suspicion 
fell  upon  a  certain  butcher,  and  obtaining  possession 
of  this  butcher’s  horse  and  cart,  Dr.  Huidekoper 
started  out,  giving  the  horse  free  rein  to  do  as  he 
pleased.  The  horse  moved  directly  out  on  the  road 
that  led  over  the  fatal  bridge,  and  upon  reaching  it, 
he  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  neighed,  as  much  as  to 
say,  ‘This  is  the  very  spot.’  Dr.  Huidekoper  was  im¬ 
mensely  impressed  with  the  circumstance,  and  al¬ 
though  this  testimony  of  the  horse  was  not  admitted 
in  court  when  the  butcher  was  tried — and  ultimately, 
I  think,  convicted — it  nevertheless  carried  with  it  a 
great  deal  of  influence.  The  sense  of  smell  in  all  ani¬ 
mals  is  much  greater  than  is  our  own.” 

“  Are  glanders  always  fatal  ?  ” 

“  Not  always.  In  a  high,  clear  air,  horses  suffering 
from  glanders  often  recover.  Neither  are  they  in¬ 
variably  infectious  to  men,  who  are  less  liable  to  be 

infected  than  are  horses. 
Neither  are  they  by  any  means 
always  fatal  to  men.  A  man, 
however,  may  come  out  of 
them  with  a  broken  constitu¬ 
tion.” 

“  What  is  the  ailment  from 
which  horses  sometimes  suffer, 
that  is  called  ‘  moon  eye  ’  ? 
The  moon,  I  fancy,  has  no  more 
to  do  with  it,  than  it  lias  with 
.Sprouting  garden  seeds.” 

“  Just  about  as  much.  ‘Moon 
eye  ’  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  and  is 
recurrent  at  irregular  inter¬ 
vals — sometimes  occurs 
monthly  ;  it  depends  upon  the 
good  or  ill  conditions  for  re¬ 
covery.” 

“  What  animals  are  especial¬ 
ly  liable  to  sunstroke  ?  ” 

“  Horses  are,  particularly 
when  at  hard  work  in  a  hot 
sun.  Also  cattle  standing  in 
open  cars,  shunted  on  a  siding 
switch,  crowded  together,  are 
quite  subject  to  it,  as  well  as 
cattle  in  yards  which  are  un¬ 
shaded.” 

“  Do  you  think  it  likely  that 
hens  ever  have  tuberculosis  ?  ’ 

“Yes,  but  a  modified  type  of  it,  which  is  not  com¬ 
municable  to  man.  Yes,  there  is  a  possibility  of  the 
eggs  being  infected.” 

“  Is  there  any  way  of  detecting  tuberculosis  in  the 
milk  of  infected  cows  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  in  a  test  tube,  which  is  a  slow  method.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  inoculate  a  guinea  pig  with  the  milk, 
and  then  wait  six  or  eight  weeks  for  results.  Some¬ 
times  we  can  find  out  microscopically  in  the  test  tube, 
much  as  in  testing  for  butter ;  but  this  is  not  always 
to  be  relied  upon.  Keeping  the  milk  at  the  boiling 
point  for  20  to  30  minutes  will,  probably,  kill  all 
bacilli.” 

“  I  have  lately  seen  a  statement  to  the  effect  that, 
of  100  great  race  horses,  50  were  bay,  30  chestnut,  20 
were  brown,  and  that  no  piebald  ever  won  a  great 
race.  Does  this,  if  true,  indicate  that  color  and  speed 
are  allied  ?  ” 

“  It  indicates  rather,  I  would  say,  that  bay,  chest¬ 
nut  and  brown  are  favorite  colors,  and  have  been 
more  bred  and  inbred  than  gray  or  white.” 

“Why  are  Kentucky  horses  so  superior?” 

“  Because  of  the  abundance  of  phosphates  in  the 
limestone  soil  they  feed  upon,  and  which  produce 


A  GROUP  OF  ANGORA  GOATS  ON  A  TEXAS  RANCH.  Fig.  150.  See  Page  350. 
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a  grass  that  is  remarkably  well  suited  to  the  horse.” 

“Do  you  teach  the  students  how  to  shoot  animals 
so  as  to  produce  instant  death  ?” 

“  That  will  be  done  whenever  occasion  demands  that 
immediate  death  is  the  surest  kindness.  It  is  very 
important  to  know  where  to  aim,  and  mistakes  are 
frequent.  A  horse  should  be  shot  above  the  eye  line, 
and  half  way  to  the  ear  line,  to  kill  at  the  first  shot. 
Most  persons  shoot  too  low.” 

“What  is  the  origin  of  calculus,  those  round  or 
oval  formations  in  the  intestines,  that  must  in  time 
completely  close  the  intestinal  passage  ?” 

“  Usually  some  hard,  indigestible  substance  like  a 
nail,  a  pebble,  a  grain  of  sand,  which  forms  a  nucleus 
for  insoluble  substances.  The  smooth  ones  are  simply 
phosphate  of  lime;  their  formation  is  also  greatty 
favored  by  bacteria.” 

“  Do  you  sometimes  surgically,  or  otherwise,  remove 
them  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  every  relief  can  be  afforded  to  animals  now 
that  can  be  afforded  to  human  beings,  although  it  is 
not  always  expedient,  economically.” 

MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

STOCK  AT  MOUNTAIN  SIDE  FARM. 

THE  8IMMENTHAL  AND  JERSEY  CROSS. 

A  visit  to  this  well-established  farm  with  its  original 
and  distinctive  methods,  will  convince  one  that  its 
owner,  Mr.  John  Mayer,  has  established  principles 
which  indicate  success  in  many  directions.  Much  has 
been  said  about  his  methods  of  breeding,  and  many 
have  written  on  the  results  without  ever  having  taken 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  young  stock  which  is 
about  to  make  its  records,  and  fulfill  all  that  Mr. 
Mayer  expects  of  them.  The  Simmenthal  bull  crossed 
on  the  Jersey  cow  has,  to  all  appearances,  produced  a 
well-formed,  hardy  calf.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  as  yet  whether  this  progeny  will  take  after  the 
dam  or  sire,  as  to  milking  qualities  ;  as  to  external 
appearances,  the  indications  are  that  the  cross 
will  be  a  very  equal  one.  The  color  of  the 
sire  somewhat  predominates,  as  well  as  the 
size  and  hardiness.  These  calves  have  not  had 
any  trouble  whatever  with  the  scours,  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  Jersey  calves,  and  are  extremely  healthy 
in  all  respects,  which  result  has  been  the  primi¬ 
tive  object  sought  in  the  mind  of  the  breeder. 

The  Simmenthals  give  a  larger  flow  of  milk 
than  the  Jerseys,  but  the  butter  fats  are  not 
quite  so  high  ;  they  will  average  a  little  over 
four  per  cent,  whereas  the  Jerseys  will  average 
over  five  per  cent.  The  milk  from  this  herd  is 
used  to  supply  a  private  trade  in  New'  York 
City,  and  for  this  purpose,  a  milk  testing  be¬ 
tween  4  and  4.5  per  cent  of  butter  fats  is  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  as  the  best  for  drinking  purposes, 
for  feeding  children,  and  for  modification  of 
milk,  uniformity  being  one  of  the  principal 
factors.  Fig.  151  shows  Rameau  D’Olivier  and 
her  calf.  As  will  be  readily  noted,  we  have 
here  the  characteristic  Jersey  cow  with  her 
calf,  showing  many  of  the  distinctive  features  of  its 
sire,  a  Simmenthal  bull,  especially  noticeable  in  the 
head  formation. 

This  farm  is  conducted  on  the  basis  that  milk  can 
and  should  be  produced  sufficiently  clean,  pure  and 
healthful,  so  that  it  need  not  be  sterilized  to  destroy 
deleterious  germs,  and  many  precautions  are  taken  to 
guard  against  contamination.  James  C.  Corlies,  D. 
V.  S.,  examines  the  herd  periodically,  and  issues  a 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  has  examined  the  herd 
and  finds  it  free  from  tuberculosis  and  all  other  con¬ 
tagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and  in  a  perfect  state 
of  health. 

The  barns  at  Mountain  Side  are  large,  well-built 
and  spacious,  so  arranged  that  a  wagon  may  drive 
through  without  any  difficulty,  and  accommodating 
over  150  cowts,  with  a  large  extension  for  the  young 
stock.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  farm  is  the 
simple  but  efficient  method  devised  by  Mr.  Mayer  to 
protect  the  stock  which  is  allowed  to  have  freedom 
the  year  around.  This  consists  in  a  structure  similar 
to  a  barn  without  flooring,  and  with  one  side  entirely 
open  from  the  ground  10  feet  high  to  allow  the  stock 
to  wander  from  the  paddocks  into  the  shelter  or  out 
at  random.  The  shed  is  fitted  with  racks  for  fodder, 
and  a  water  supply,  and  can  be  readily  converted  into 
a  barn  should  it  be  desirable. 

The  rough  fodder  is  stored  in  a  barn-like  structure 
with  one  side  and  one  end  entirely  open,  but  with  a 
large  overhanging  roof,  thus  giving  protection  from 
the  elements  directly,  but  allowing  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  which  Mr.  Mayer  believes  is  good  in  all  cases 
w'here  it  is  possible  to  have  it  so.  The  farm  through¬ 
out  presents  that  characteristic  appearance  of  pros¬ 
perity  which  one  can  recognize  at  the  first  glance. 
The  roadways  upon  the  farm  have  been  given  careful 
attention,  and  are  always  high  and  dry.  The  owner 
has  built  an  excellent  road  from  his  house  to  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  two  miles  distant.  E.  nelson  ehrii  art. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

The  Boiken  Apple. — There  have  been  commending 
notices  of  the  Boiken  apple  lately  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
received  this  variety  from  Prof.  Budd  many  years 
ago,  and  I  at  first  thought  it  might  prove  of  value 
here  ;  but  for  this  locality,  there  are  many  better  ap¬ 
ples  of  the  same  season,  which  is  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  in  central  Illinois.  Although  the  tree  bears  well, 
and  the  apples  are  of  about  medium  to  large  in  size, 
yet  it  cannot  be  called  a  dessert  apple,  and  is  good 
only  for  cooking.  Further,  it  inclines  to  rot  on  the 
tree  here.  It  was  introduced  as  a  Silesian  apple. 
Battulen  and  Winter  Citron,  from  the  same  source, 
are  much  better  keepers,  rather  better  in  quality,  not 
quite  so  large,  and  lack  in  productiveness.  All  these 
varieties  have  been  reasonably  free  from  blight  here. 
Many  kinds  fail  here  from  this  disease,  and  among 
them  is  the  old  Lowell,  the  new  Barry.  The  Early 
Joe  resists  the  disease  about  as  completely  as  any. 

Illinois.  b.  b. 

Preserved  Fruits  in  Natural  Colors. — Referring 
to  the  reply  of  H.  E.  V.  D.  to  F.  A.  S.  on  page  281,  as 
to  the  preservation  of  fruits  in  natural  colors,  I  have 
40  varieties  of  grapes  and  several  varieties  of  toma¬ 
toes,  put  up  in  July  and  August  last,  which  now  are 
as  bright  and  natural  as  when  taken  from  the  vines. 
The  tomatoes  are  all  shades  of  red  and  yellow,  and 
the  grapes  are  all  of  the  black  or  purple  kinds,  such 
as  Concord,  Telegraph,  etc.  On  the  light-colored 
grapes,  such  as  Niagara,  Perkins,  etc.,  there  seems  to 
be  a  deposit  that  hides  the  natural  color.  This  same 
deposit  on  purple  grapes  gives  the  appearance  of  the 
natural  bloom.  I  expect  to  try  this  solution  on  other 
fruits  the  coming  season.  My  formula  was  :  18  parts 
water,  one  part  formaldehyde,  and  one  part  glycerin. 
The  water  used  by  me  was  boiled  and  filtered,  but  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  distilled  water  would  be  better. 

I  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  find  something  that 


would  preserve  the  color  in  the  strawberry  ;  1  would 
be  greatly  pleased  to  succeed  in  this.  j.  f.  c.  d. 

South  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 

My  experience  with  sun-sprouting  potatoes  for  seed 
has  been  much  the  same  as  that  of  E.  C.  Green,  on 
page  298.  By  spreading  my  seed  in  a  warm,  light 
room  from  two  to  six  weeks  before  planting,  they 
will  all  start  short,  thick  sprouts,  which  are  very  hard 
to  break.  By  this  method,  one  can  find  just  what 
ej'es  to  plant,  as  all  eyes  that  will  amount  to  anything 
will  have  sprouts  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  long, 
one-fourth  inch  thick,  and  of  a  good,  healthy  color. 
As  to  wood  ashes  on  potatoes,  I  have  never  found 
anything  to  equal  one  bushel  of  wood  ashes,  one-half 
bushel  of  airslaked  lime  and  one  peck  of  salt,  mixed 
in  the  above  proportion,  and  applied  in  the  drill  with 
the  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  15  bushels  per  acre.  I 
have  tried  this  mixture  alongside  of  $40  special  potato 
fertilizer,  also  beside  potatoes  manured  at  the  rate  of 
40  good  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre.  The  ashes,  lime 
and  salt  have  come  out  ahead  every  time,  and  just  as 
few  scabby  potatoes.  j.  c.  B. 

New  Washington,  Pa. 

Whitewashing  Plum  and  Peach  Trees.— My  ex¬ 
perience  with  whitewashing  Japan  plum  and  peach 
trees,  as  a  Winter  protection,  while  it  has  not  quite 
come  up  to  expectations,  has  been  beneficial,  at  least 
to  the  plums.  I  find  my  Abundance  plum  trees  that 
were  kept  thoroughly  whitened  all  Winter,  are  carry¬ 
ing  a  more  vigorous  and  healthier-looking  blossom, 
clear  out  to  the  tips  of  the  branches.  They  also  came 
in  bloom  two  days  later  than  those  not  sprayed  ;  while 
the  latter  are  loaded  with  blossoms,  I  find  they  are 
not  nearly  so  healthy,  and  those  near  the  tips  are 
rather  weak  and  straggling.  On  the  peach  I  cannot  say 
that  it  has  been  of  much  benefit,  except  that  it  delayed 
the  blooming  about  two  days.  But  I  have  a  nectarine 
tree  that  has  been  laden  with  fruit  buds  the  last  few 


years.  It  has  never  before  produced  a  single  blossom; 
I  kept  it  thoroughly  whitened  all  Winter,  and  at 
present  it  has  about  40  blossoms.  Whether  this  is 
due  to  spraying  or  the  favorable  Winter,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
spraying  must  be  properly  done  to  be  successful  ; 
about  four  applications  should  be  made,  commencing 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  continuing  all 
through  the  Winter,  putting  it  on  whenever  the  trees 
may  require  it.  The  Bordeaux  nozzle  should  be  used. 
The  past  Winter  has  been  favorable  to  the  fruit 
grower ;  everything  seems  to  be  doing  very  well  ex¬ 
cept  cherries,  and  they  were  much  damaged  by  the 
cold  snap  the  forepart  of  April.  g.  w.  h. 

Butler  County,  Pa. 

My  Strawberry  Barrel.— In  the  Spring  of  1897,  I 
concluded  that  I  would  have  a  strawberry  barrel  of 
the  latest  pattern,  and  strictly  up  to  date.  So  I  got 
an  old  cider  barrel,  bored  it  full  of  13^ -inch  holes  in 
the  most  systematic  and  harmonious  order.  Then  I 
planted  a  section  of  an  oak  log  solidly,  letting  it  pro¬ 
ject  about  18  inches.  In  this,  I  laboriously  dug  a  hole 
for  the  hub  of  a  buggy  wheel,  letting  the  wheel  down 
flush  on  top  of  the  oak  pedestal,  which  was  sawed  off 
nice  and  smooth.  Making  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  to  fit  the  upper  half  of  the  hub 
of  the  wheel,  I  erected  my  barrel  ready  for  the  next 
step,  which  was  to  fill  and  plant.  As  the  soil  was 
quite  wet,  I  feared  to  pound  it  down  as  I  put  it  in,  but 
tried  to  get  it  as  firm  as  I  could  without  compacting 
it.  Filling  up  to  the  first  holes  and  a  little  beyond,  I 
pressed  the  soil  away  from  the  hole  and  put  in  a  row 
of  Parker  Earles,  and  filling  again,  a  row  of  Haver- 
lands,  then  a  row  of  Lovetts,  and  so  on  until  full, 
holding  about  100  plants,  including  those  on  top.  I 
watched  that  barrel,  I  watered  it  daily,  I  took  hold  of 
the  buggy  wheel  and  turned  it  frequently  so  that  all 
the  plants  might  share  equally  in  the  sunlight.  I  was 
more  than  pleased.  The  plants  grew  right  along, 
blossomed  freely,  and  I  let  ’em.  But,  oh  !  how 
that  soil  did  shrink  and  settle.  But  the  holes 
were  immovable,  and  so  the  poor  plants  seized 
by  the  roots  by  that  slowly  descending  but  in¬ 
satiable  soil,  were  slowly  drawn  inward  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  buried,  but  not  till  we  had  the  blossoms 
and  even  some  fruit.  I  tried  putting  in  some 
plants  from  the  outside  through  the  holes,  and 
some  of  them  lived,  but  it  was  a  kind  of  strangled 
existence.  But  those  on  top  flourished,  and 
so  did  those  close  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
shrinkage  was  not  so  fatal.  I  felt  enough  encour¬ 
agement  to  take  the  trouble  to  surround  the 
barrel  with  a  lot  of  corn  fodder  placed  carefully 
about  it  and  tied  for  Winter  protection.  But 
a  few  days  ago,  on  removing  the  fodder,  there 
glared  at  me  only  empty  holes-;  all  but  one  or 
two  plants  were  gone.  The  three  on  top  were 
dowm  some  distance  from  where  they  had  been 
planted,  but  were  all  right,  and  that  is  all  that 
I  have  to  show  for  my  season’s  work.  s.  s.  s. 
Mechanicsburg,  0. 

A  Paint  for  Peach  Trees.— On  page  329  (review  of 
bulletins),  I  see  that  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith  recommends  a 
wash  of  hydraulic  cement  and  skim-milk  for  peach 
trees,  as  a  protection  against  borers.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  treatment  is  good,  but  I  have  used,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past,  a  wash  less  expensive  to  make  and 
apply,  and  which  I  think  equally  or  more  effective. 
Slake  lime  to  the  consistency  of  good  mixed  paint,  and 
to  each  pailful  of  about  two  gallons,  add  one  quart  of 
raw  linseed  oil,  which  will  thoroughly  mix  by  a  few 
minutes’  stirring.  With  this,  paint  the  trees  where 
there  is  danger  of  borers  entering.  For  applying,  I 
use  a  painter’s  round  dust  brush.  I  generally  apply 
the  paint  about  June  1,  and  it  will  remain  a  perfect 
coating  until  heavy  rains  in  October  or  November.  I 
always  examine  the  trees  for  borers  before  applying, 
but  in  1896,  less  than  half  a  dozen  borers  were  found, 
and  they  had  done  no  harm.  In  1897,  only  two  borers 
were  found,  and  they  had  not  done  any  harm.  My 
orchard  contains  nearly  500  peach  trees.  I  formerly 
used  washes  made  with  soap,  ashes,  potash,  etc.,  but 
the  trouble  was  that  they  would  not  adhere  long 
enough  to  protect  through  the  season.  This  wash 
will,  and  will  wash  off  during  Winter,  leaving  the 
bark  smooth.  M.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 


GOOD  POINTS  OF  ANGORA  GOATS. 

Our  first-page  picture  shows  a  group  of  Angora 
goats  on  the  Texas  ranch  of  H.  T.  Fuchs,  who  has 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  breeding  of  these 
animals  during  the  past  18  years.  He  says  that  he 
finds  them  profitable,  especially  where  there  is  plenty 
of  brushy,  rocky  range  for  them.  He  claims  that  they 
do  well  almost  anywhere,  and  are  even  hardier  than 
the  common  goat.  The  milk,  like  that  of  the  common 
goat,  is  esteemed  for  invalids  and  children  ;  but  it  is 
the  wool  or  hair  of  these  goats  that  gives  them  their 
chief  value,  although  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  superior 
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to  that  of  the  common  goat.  The  hair  is  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  fine  dress  goods,  being  usually  mixed  with  fine 
sheep’s  wool  to  give  it  luster,  softness  and  durability. 
It  is  also  used  for  making  shawls,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  It  usually  sells  for  a  little  more  per  pound 
than  the  price  of  wool.  Mr.  Fuchs  says  that  it  is  a 
good  flock  that  will  average  three  to  four  pounds  per 
head  per  year. 

A  well-bred  Angora  goat  is  a  beautiful  sight,  and  as 
these  are  superior  to  the  common  goats  in  every  way, 
it  would  seem  that  they  might  well  be  kept  in  place 
of  the  latter.  They  are  sometimes  crossed  with  the 
common  goats.  The  hair  of  the  purebred  Angoras  is 
fine  and  silky  ;  Mr.  Fuchs  says  that  a  really  fine  An¬ 
gora  should  not  have  a  coarse  hair  on  him  except  his 
tail  and  beard,  and  the  short,  smooth  hair  on  the 
lower  part  of  his  legs.  He  also  says  that  the  best 
ones  have  very  large  ears.  The  purebred  ones  are 
very  graceful,  and  their  beautifully-shaped  bodies, 
and  fine,  silky  hair,  make  them  very  attractive.  The 
hair  grows  12  to  14  inches  long  in  12  months,  but  they 
should  be  sheared  twice  a  year. 

The  habits  of  the  Angoras  are  much  like  those  of 
common  goats,  except  that  they  do  not  breed  so  often. 
The  females  seldom  bring  twins,  and  they  are  much 
attached  to  their  kids.  The  latter  should  be  kept  up 
until  six  or  eight  weeks  old  before  being  turned  out 
with  the  flock.  The  Angoras  are  very  useful  in  clear¬ 
ing  out  underbrush.  Mr.  Fuchs  says  that  they  want 
no  better  range  than  brush,  can  be  kept  cheaper  than 
any  other  kind  of  stock  of  which  he  knows,  and  on 
cheaper  land  ;  in  fact,  that  on  land  on  which  nothing 
else  would  live,  they  will  get  fat.  He  recommends  a 
10-barbed  wire  fence  for  them  as  it  will,  also,  keep 
out  dogs  and  wolves  ;  but  the  wires  should  be  very 
tight,  posts  20  feet  apart,  and  three  stays 
between  the  posts  so  that  the  wires  are 
stapled  every  five  feet.  He  says  that 
Angoras  need  no  shelter  except  in  cold 
rains  ;  but  he  lives  in  Texas.  They  need 
shelter  in  the  North,  the  same  as  sheep. 


EARLY  vs.  LATE  SPRING  PLOWING 
OF  CORN  GROUND. 

Soil  water  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  growing  a  crop.  Abundance  of  plant 
food  is  essential,  but  without  water  to 
dissolve  it  and  carry  it  to  the  plant,  and 
through  the  plant  tissues,  it  is  useless. 

According  to  experiments  by  King,  300 
pounds  of  water  arc  required  to  produce 
one  pound  of  dry  matter  of  dent  corn, 
which  means  that  there  should  be  about 
20  inches  of  rainfall  during  the  growing 
season.  With  this  amount  of  water  in 
the  soil,  and  a  season  favorable  in  other 
respects,  a  maximum  yield  of  corn  may 
be  expected.  The  average  rainfall  for 
the  growing  season  at  this  place  is  about 
15  inches,  or  five  inches  below  the  amount 
required  for  large  crops.  It  follows  that, 
by  whatever  means  we  can  prevent  loss  of  soil 
moisture,  crop  production  will  be  increased. 

Early  Spring  plowing  saves  moisture.  On  cultivated 
ground,  the  loose  soil  acts  as  a  blanket  or  mulch,  and 
keeps  the  deeper  soil  moist,  just  as  a  board,  or  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  straw,  makes  the  underlying  soil  damp.  If 
corn  fields  are  allowed  to  remain  unplowed  until  late 
in  the  season,  large  amounts  of  water  evaporate  into 
the  air  and  are  lost.  Such  fields  break  up  dry,  hard, 
and  cloddy,  and  require  a  great  amount  of  working 
before  they  are  in  condition  for  receiving  the  seed. 
After  the  seed  is  planted,  there  is  frequently  not 
enough  moisture  in  the  soil  to  germinate  the  seed  and 
give  the  plants  a  thrifty  start.  Ou  the  University 
Farm  last  season,  plowed  corn  ground  contained — 
from  April  20,  the  date  of  plowing,  to  May  21 — suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  in  the  surface  two  feet  of  soil,  to  form 
a  layer  eight  inches  deep,  while  adjoining  un¬ 
plowed  ground  contained  only  seven  inches,  showing 
a  clear  loss  to  the  soil  of  one  inch  of  rainfall  in 
30  days. 

The  following  experiment  by  the  writer  shows  the 
effect  of  early  and  late  Spring  plowing  on  soil 
moisture  on  corn  ground  at  the  University  Farm  last 
season:  Two  plots,  each  2.82  acres  in  area,  of  first 
bottom  corn  ground,  were  used  in  the  experiment. 
One  plot  was  plowed  April  20,  and  the  other  May  21. 
Each  plot  was  disked  with  a  Cutaway  harrow  and 
rolled  with  a  tubular  roller  immediately  after  plow¬ 
ing.  Both  plots  were  planted  to  corn  May  27,  and 
during  the  season,  all  received  the  same  cultivation. 
In  fact,  the  conditions  of  the  test  on  both  plots  were 
made  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  except  the  time  of 
plowing.  The  amount  of  moisture  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet  on  each  plot,  was  determined  April  20,  the  date 
of  plowing  the  first  plot,  and  weekly  thereafter  until 
September  11.  The  average  moisture  content  of  the 
soil  for  each  month  during  the  season  was  greater 


in  the  early  plowed  plot.  The  following  table  gives 
the  results  : 

Average  amount  of  water  in  sur- 
1807.  face  two  feet  of  soil  expressed 

Average  for  month  of  , - in  inches  of  rainfall - . 


Plowed  April  20. 

Plowed  May  21. 

April  (20  30) . 

3.41 

May . 

. 3.80 

3.50 

.Tune . 

3.36 

July . 

3.41 

August . 

2.98 

September  (1-1 1) . 

.  3.19 

2.89 

Average  for  season . 

.  3.50 

3.26 

Of  course,  one  experiment  is  not  conclusive,  but 
it  indicates  that  ground  plowed  early  (April  20) 
will  contain  more  moisture  during  the  season 
than  similar  soil  plowed  late  (May  21).  All  things 
considered,  moderately  early  Spring  plowing  has  sev¬ 
eral  advantages  over  plowing  later.  The  soil  turns 
up  mellow,  requires  less  draught,  retains  moisture, 
and  is  easily  worked  down  to  a  fine,  deep  and  loose 
seed-bed  such  as  corn  requires.  If  the  soil  is  packed 
by  rains  before  planting  time,  or  if  weeds  begin  to 
grow,  an  additional  harrowing  will  be  necessary. 
.Some  form  of  the  disk  harrow  is  the  best  implement 
for  tb is  work.  w.  n.  gibbs. 

Ohio  State  University. 


A  TOMATO  GROWER  TALKS. 

SETTING,  FEEDING,  TRIMMING  THE  VINK. 

Soil  rich  enough  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  corn  is  rich 
enough  for  tomatoes.  An  excess  of  nitrogenous  man¬ 
ures  at  planting  time,  especially  fresh  stable  manure, 
is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  rot ;  others  are  close 
planting  and  improper  preparation  of  the  soil.  Choose 
a  piece  of  land  that  has  been  plowed  deep  the  pre¬ 
vious  year :  don’t  wait  until  planting  to  plow,  or  it 
will  likely  be  hard  and  dry,  and  will  break  up  in  great 
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clods.  It  will  be  impossible  to  get  such  ground  in 
condition  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  any  kind.  After 
plowing,  keep  it  harrowed  down  every  few  days,  and 
sow  broadcast  500  pounds  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  10  per  cent  of  potash.  Cross-plow 
deeply,  harrow  well,  and  again  sow  500  pounds  of  the 
same  fertilizer,  and  harrow  in  deep.  Mark  off  no 
less  than  four  feet  each  way  (five  feet  would  be  bet¬ 
ter)  ;  at  each  cross,  drop  a  very  little  fertilizer,  and 
with  a  potato  fork  mix  well.  At  the  same  time  make 
a  hole  for  the  plant.  Be  sure  to  get  the  plants  plenty 
deep,  firm  the  soil,  and  water  well.  Level  the  ground, 
never  heap  it  around  the  plant.  Cultivate  often, 
deep  at  first,  more  shallow  as  the  plants  grow. 

When  the  vines  commence  to  lie  down,  go  over  the 
piece  and  see  that  the  branches  caused  by  nipping 
when  small,  are  spread  evenly  around  and  not  all  on 
a  heap  at  one  side.  When  they  can  no  more  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  a  horse,  it  will  pay  to  go  over  the  ground, 
after  each  rain,  with  a  steel  rake  and  stir  the  crust. 
One  can’t  afford  to  lose  the  moisture  where  so  much 
needed.  Just  before  the  first  clusters  commence  to 
ripen,  sow  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre,  just  before  a  rain,  when  the  vines  are  dry, 
and  then  clip  off  all  the  ends  of  the  vines,  and  keep 
them  cut  off.  The  first  clipping  of  the  main  branches 
should  be  beyond  the  fourth  cluster.  To  keep  them 
off  the  ground,  lay  some  small  limbs  (trimmings  from 
the  orchard  are  good)  around  each  plant ;  this  will 
keep  them  clean,  and  hasten  ripening. 

One  will  now  see  the  advantage  of  nipping  out  the 
top  of  the  young  plants  when  small ;  they  will  average 
four  branches,  each  containing  a  cluster  fully  as  large 
and  as  early  as  the  one  cluster  on  the  plant  not  nipped, 
thus  increasing  the  first  pickings  fourfold.  At  the 
first  pickings,  make  a  selection  of  seed.  Look  fer  the 
plants  containing  the  largest  number  of  perfectly 


smooth,  solid  tomatoes,  and  the  earliest  to  ripen. 
Save  the  seed  from  these,  do  this  every  year,  and  you 
will  have  little  use  for  the  average  seed  as  sold. 

If  shipping,  pick  before  fully  ripe  ;  for  local  market, 
let  ripen  before  picking,  which  improves  the  quality. 
If  picked  ripe,  handle  with  care,  use  small  baskets, 
not  over  one-half  bushel,  and  never  throw  from  one 
basket  to  another.  Wipe  off  with  a  dry  cloth,  and 
sort  before  crating,  making  two  grades.  Don’t  top 
the  crates,  rather  put  the  best  in  the  bottom.  Never 
pick  when  wet  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  Sell  in 
uniform,  full-sized  crates,  with  the  amount  they  con¬ 
tain,  and  your  name,  on  each. 

For  a  late  crop,  sow  some  seed  at  the  time  the  early 
ones  are  moved  to  the  field.  These  will  give  a  good 
crop  when  the  first  begin  to  fail,  and  are  also  useful 
for  the  green  ones,  as  there  is  often  quite  a  demand 
for  these  late  in  the  Fall,  and  they  sell  at  paying 
prices.  I  would  recommend,  for  the  late  crop,  or 
where  green  ones  are  grown  for  market,  to  plant  the 
Improved  Table  Queen,  a  late  variety.  It  will  produce 
one-third  more  large  solid  tomatoes  of  fine  table 
quality,  than  any  other  variety  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  Stone  is  very  good  for  late  or  green  crop. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  m.  s.  b. 


THE  SUGAR  CANE  IN  FLORIDA. 

NOTES  ON  DOMESTIC  SUGAR  MAKING. 

Louisiana  is  the  recognized  sugar-producing  center 
of  this  country.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Flor¬ 
ida  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  this  crop. 
Before  the  Civil  War,  there  were  numerous  flourish¬ 
ing  plantations  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  of 
recent  years,  the  introduction  of  new  industries,  and 
the  changes  in  business  and  social  con¬ 
ditions,  have  rendered  the  industry  almost 
extinct,  except  as  a  means  of  supplying 
home  demand. 

The  suitability  of  Florida  as  a  cane¬ 
growing  State  is  discussed  by  H.  E.  Stock- 
bridge,  in  Bulletin  44,  of  the  Florida  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  from  which  we  repro¬ 
duce  Fig.  152.  The  small  boy  shown  in  the 
picture  is  not  only  enjoying  an  unadul¬ 
terated  sweetness  superior  to  any  candy, 
but  is,  also,  laying  in  a  balanced  ration 
of  peculiar  value.  Raw  cane  possesses 
high  nutritive  value,  and  the  little  picka¬ 
ninny  displays  much  scientific  acumen 
in  selecting  it  for  a  meal. 

The  chief  manurial  requirement  of  the 
sugar  cane  is  nitrogen,  preferably  in 
organic  form.  Velvet  beans  and  cow  peas, 
turned  under,  and  cow-penning,  provide 
this.  Potash  stands  next  to  nitrogen  as  a 
food  requirement.  Acid  phosphate,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  muriate  of  potash  are  the 
most  economical  and  effective  forms  of  food 
supply  for  cane,  and  are  best  applied  imme¬ 
diately  before  planting,  being  strewn  in 
the  furrow  and  mixed  with  the  soil. 

In  Louisiana,  most  of  the  cane  is  planted  in  the 
Fall,  but  in  Florida,  February  and  March  are  the  best 
months.  The  seed  cane  is  planted  in  rows  five  to  six 
feet  apart,  preferably  the  former.  The  seed  cane  may 
be  laid  in  one,  two,  or  three  parallel  rows,  without 
intervals  between  the  ends.  Two  rows  give  best  re¬ 
sults,  upon  moderately  fertile  soil.  The  upper  third 
of  the  stalk,  which  is  the  least  desirable  for  sugar,  is 
best  for  seed.  Stubble  cane  may  be  used  for 
seed,  but  the  result  is  very  inferior.  The  crop 
receives  surface  cultivation  until  June  or  July. 
Harvesting  is  deferred  until  there  is  danger  of  frost  ; 
the  longer  the  canes  are  ripened,  the  higher  the  sugar 
content.  In  Florida,  sugar  growers  can  ripen  their 
crop  a  month  longer  than  may  be  done  in  Louisiana. 

The  manufacture  of  cane  syrup  and  sugar  is  a  sim¬ 
pler  process  than  beet-sugar  making,  and  is  quite 
possible  as  a  domestic  process.  The  juice  is  expressed 
from  the  cane  by  rollers,  and  then  relieved  of  foreign 
substances  by  simple  straining  through  a  gunny-sack 
or  similar  material.  This,  however,  merely  removes 
physical  impurities,  and  the  resulting  product  is  dis¬ 
colored  by  other  foreign  substances,  chief  among 
them  being  non-sugar  carbohydrates  and  albuminoid 
compounds.  These  impurities  are  removed  by  sub¬ 
mitting  the  juice  to  sulphurous  fumes,  and  then  re¬ 
moving  the  sulphurous  acid,  by  milk  of  lime.  This 
method,  however,  seems  too  complicated  for  domes¬ 
tic  use.  After  numerous  experiments,  Dr.  Stockbridge 
found  that  Spanish  moss,  cleansed  and  picked  over, 
made  an  excellent  filtering  material,  the  moss  being 
tightly  packed  into  a  tub  or  half  barrel.  After  passing 
through  this,  the  raw  syrup  was  clear  and  nearly 
colorless.  The  syrup  was  then  evaporated  and  clarified 
in  shallow  pans. 

Passing  beyond  the  syrup  stage,  sugar  may  readily 
be  made  in  domestic  manufacture,  the  result  being 
the  soft,  yellowish  sugar  thrift}'  housewives  once 
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used,  but  which  is  now  so  difficult  to  obtain.  Modern 
“  brown  ”  sugar  doesn’t  seem  to  possess  the  sweetness 
of  the  old-time  article.  The  making’  of  granulated 
sugar  requires  more  complicated  apparatus  than 
domestic  manufacture  is  likely  to  possess. 

Dr.  Stockbridge  states  that,  in  Florida,  500  gallons 
of  syrup  to  the  acre  are  a  reasonable  crop,  exceptional 
crops  sometimes  producing  double  the  quantity.  If 
marketed  as  sugar,  3,000  pounds  per  acre  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Either  product  may  be  marketed  to  advan¬ 
tage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  home  supply.  The 
estimated  profits  given,  over  all  expenses,  are  $50  per 
acre  for  syrup,  and  $42  per  acre  for  the  sugar. 


CARE  OF  BOTTLES  FOR  BOTTLED  MILK. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  in  Philadelphia 
relative  to  the  efforts  of  some  to  have  the  bottling  of 
milk  stopped,  and  to  return  to  the  old  dip-milk  system 
of  delivery.  The  objections  advanced  were  that,  as 
the  bottles  go  from  house  to  house,  and  as  disease  and 
contaminating  influences  may  surround  the  bottles  in 
some  of  the  many  places  where  they  are  delivered, 
they  might  be  the  carriers  of  disease.  This  objection 
is  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  every  one  handling  milk 
in  bottles  should  see  that  proper  precautions  are  taken 
to  avoid  trouble  from  this  source.  At  least  90  percent 
of  the  milk  handled  in  bottles  to-day  runs  considerable 
risk  in  this  direction,  as  the  general  custom  is  simply 
to  collect  the  bottles  promiscuously,  get  them  all  into  a 
tub  of  soaped  water  of  some  character,  wash  one  bot¬ 
tle  after  another  with  the  same  brush,  put  them  in  a 
rinse  water  all  together,  then  into  the  cases,  and  put 
the  dirty  covers  down,  leaving  the  bottles  open,  and 
giving  opportunity  for  the  dust  and  dirt  from  the 
covers  or  bottoms  of  the  old  cases  to  drop  into  the 
bottles. 

With  just  a  little  more  trouble,  and  with  but  a  very 
slight  expense,  the  bottles  can  be  so  handled  that  there 
need  be  no  trouble  whatever  from  any  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  offered  in  the  line  of  the  bottles  being  possible 
carriers  of  disease  germs.  Every  dairy,  no  matter  how 
small,  is  incomplete  without  the  use  of  steam,  and 
when  a  dairy  is  equipped  with  this,  it  is  but  a  little 
more  expense  to  have  a  sterilizer  built.  This  need  be 
only  a  simple  wooden  structure,  and  be  made  to  suit 
the  space  at  hand.  It  can  be  so  arranged  that,  as  the 
bottles  are  brought  in,  they  can  immediately  be  put 
in  the  sterilizer,  care  having  been  taken  that  the  bot¬ 
tles  have  been  carefully  rinsed  at  the  places  where 
they  have  been  collected,  by  the  customers.  After  the 
bottles  have  been  sterilized,  they  can  then  be  washed 
in  the  alkaline  hot  water,  and  then  rinsed  in  two  other 
waters,  great  care  being  taken  in  the  last  rinse  water 
used  ;  this  should  be  frequently  changed. 

After  the  bottles  are  rinsed,  they  should  again  be 
placed  in  the  sterilizer,  and  subsequently  aired  and 
sunned  just  as  milk  cans  are  treated.  A  system  by 
which  the  dust  is  kept  out  and  the  air  allowed  to  cir¬ 
culate  freely  is  by  the  use  of  a  rack  as  shown  at  Fig. 
153.  This  bottle  rack  may  be  so  made  that  it  can  be 
run  right  into  the  sterilizer ;  thence  the  bottles  can 
be  easily  put  in  good  circulating  air,  and  then  brought 
to  the  most  convenient  place  for  filling.  This  rack 
may  be  made  to  hold  400  bottles,  or  less  or  more  if 
necessary.  With  these  precautions,  the  possibility  of 
conveying  disease  through  the  medium  of  the  bottles 
is  very  slight,  and  the  dairyman  will  find  that  the  in¬ 
creased  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his  customers  will 
help  his  trade  materially.  K. 


know  of  one  man  who  paid  $400  each  for  two  im¬ 
ported  Jersey  heifers.  One  refused  to  breed  after 
dropping  one  calf,  and  the  other  lived  to  be  14  years 
old,  bred  regularly,  but  dropped  only  two  heifers  in 
her  life.  A  rather  discouraging  way  to  raise  a  dairy, 
wasn’t  it  ?  If  one  has  plenty  of  means,  and  intends 
to  make  a  business  of  breeding  and  selling  stock,  it 
might  do  for  him  to  buy  mature  cows  at  these  prices  ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even  then  it  would  be 
wiser  to  buy  young  heifers  to  begin  with,  for  I  think 
that  the  heifers  would  grow  as  fast  as  the  breeders’ 
reputation  would,  and  he  would  have  stock  to  sell  as 
soon  as  he  had  buyers.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
think  that  one  would  be  very  well  satisfied  by  crossing 
a  Jersey  bull  upon  Short-horn  grades.  The  Short-horn 
is  a  beef  animal ;  there  is  no  getting  around  that  fact. 
You  may  say  that  you  have  had  big  milking  Short¬ 
horns.  So  have  I.  I  had  a  Short-horn  that  gave  55 
pounds  of  milk  daily;  but  she  never  had  a  calf  that 
was  worth  keeping  as  a  dairy  animal.  She  was  a 
freak,  and  her  daughters  were  just  real  Short-horn 
beef  cows,  as  she  ought  to  have  been. 

If  I  were  situated  just  as  N.  A.  M.  is,  I  would  use 
the  best  Jersey  bull  I  could  get,  and  in  buying  him, 
I  would  be  governed  first  by  his  indicated  dairjr  abil¬ 
ity,  and  second  by  his  pedigree ;  both  of  these  are 
essential  points.  Never  mind  about  color,  or  any 
other  fad.  I  would  select  the  calves  sired  by  this 
bull  that  came  up  to  my  standard,  if  any  of  them  did, 
to  raise,  no  matter  from  what  cow  they  were.  Never 
raise  a  heifer  calf  that  does  not  show  a  good  dairy 
form  (not  a  thick-necked,  heavy-hammed  beefy  ani¬ 
mal)  with  good,  well-placed  teats.  Whenever  the 
opportunity  came,  I  would  buy  some  good,  purebred 
heifers,  and  if  they  proved  superior  to  my  grades  (as 
they  undoubtedly  would),  I  would  then  raise  my  heif¬ 
ers  from  them. 

I  think  that,  if  by  careful  testing,  one  will  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  his  cows  fall  below  a  certain  standard, 
and  discard  them,  he  will  eventually  find  himself  in 
possession  of  a  purebred  herd.  In  the  end,  the  pedi¬ 
gree  or,  in  other  words,  the  careful  breeding  for  years 
with  a  single  idea,  will  surely  assert  itself.  I  believe 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  when  one  pays  a  fancy  price 
(say  $300  or  $400  or  more)  for  a  cow,  he  pays  $100  for 
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A  HACK  FOR  MILK  BOTTLES.  Fig.  153. 


the  animal  and  the  rest  for  some  fad,  either  in  color 
or  in  breeding.  There  are  plenty  of  good  Jerseys  that 
are  not  St.  Lamberts  or  combinations,  and  there  are 
also  some  poor  ones  of  these  fashionable  strains. 
There  are,  also,  good  Jerseys,  plentifully  dashed  with 
white,  and  there  are  also  some  worthless  solid  colored 
ones. 

It  is  rare  that  a  famous  trotting  mare  produces  a 
colt  anywhere  near  as  fast  as  herself,  and  it  is  also 
rare  that  a  famous  cow  produces  a  famous  heifer. 
They  bring  great  prices,  and  disappointment  usually 
goes  with  them.  It  is  safer  to  buy  a  promising  heifer 
from  a  less  valuable  cow,  at  a  great  deal  lower  price, 
and  then  develop  some  of  the  wonders  ourselves. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  COWS. 

TO  BUY  AN  EXPENSIVE  JERSEY. 

N.  A.  M.,  Fawn  drove,  Pa. — I  am  selling  milk  to  a  creamery  at 
from  SI  to  80  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  would  like  to  improve  my 
herd  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  a  better  test,  as  we  are  paid  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  butter  fat;  four  pounds  to  100  is  the  standard,  but  if 
we  have  milk  that  tests  six  pounds  in  100,  instead  of  getting  Si 
we  get  11.50.  I  have  been  thinking  of  buying  some  purebred  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  but  they  ask  me  from  8250  to  8400  for  a  cow.  Will  it 
pay  me  to  buy  one  at  these  prices,  in  order  to  improve  my  herd  ? 
My  cows  are  grade  Short-horn  and  Jersey. 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  GRANT  MORSE. 

I  should  say  that  it  would  be  rather  risky  business 
to  pay  from  $250  to  $400  for  a  cow  with  the  idea  of 
improving  a  dairy  by  raising  calves.  If  the  cow  were 
young,  and  she  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  bred  regularly, 
and  always  had  heifer  calves,  it  might  do  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  what  if  she  insisted  upon  dropping  bulls, 
or  perhaps,  after  a  year  or  two,  refused  to  breed  ?  I 


WILL  ROOTS  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GRAIN? 

NO,  BUT  THEY  MAY  FOR  ENSILAGE. 

A  western  New  York  reader  has  an  idea  that  he  can  raise  some 
root  crop  like  carrots,  mangels  or  sugar  beets  to  serve  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  part  of  the  grain  ration  for  cows  in  milk,  while  feed¬ 
ing  ensilage  and  hay.  We  submitted  his  questions  to  a  number 
of  the  authorities,  and  a  summary  of  their  replies  follows; 

Prof.  Roberts  believes,  from  his  past  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  is  a  good  policy  to  raise  a  few  man¬ 
gels,  since  cattle  relish  them  greatly,  and  chickens 
are  excessively  fond  of  them  throughout  the  entire 
year.  He  thinks,  however,  that  they  should  not  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  part  of  the  grain  ration  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  in  this  case.  He  says 
that  15  to  20  pounds  of  sliced  mangels  per  day  not  only 
appear  to  be  relished  by  the  cows,  but  that  the  flow 
of  milk  is  also  increased  by  this  ration.  He  believes, 
also,  that  a  light  feed  of  mangels  improves  digestion 
and  assimilation,  although  unable  to  learn  that  it  can 
be  proved.  Mangels  should  be  planted  early,  prefer¬ 
ably  before  corn  planting,  and  they  soon  get  large 
enough  so  that  their  care  is  no  more  than  that  of  corn. 
On  good  ground,  with  fair  management,  30  tons  per 
acre  or  1,000  bushels,  should  be  secured.  They  are 
worth,  according  to  their  chemical  constituents  as 
compared  with  other  feeds,  not  far  from  three  cents 
per  bushel.  Several  times  in  past  years  the  addition 
of  a  few  mangels  and  a  half-pound  of  cotton-seed  meal 
to  the  ration  showed  marked  beneficial  results. 


Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan  takes  the  position  that  our 
dairy  farms  produce  practically  all  the  carbohy¬ 
drates,  and  that  the  purchased  grains  should  supple¬ 
ment  the  protein  production  of  the  farms.  He  thinks 
it  wise  for  every  farmer  to  grow  protein  crops  so  far 
as  he  can  economically — such  as  the  clovers,  Alfalfa, 
and  peas.  The  average  production  contains  too  much 
of  the  carbohydrates,  because  the  crops  are  allowed  to 
mature.  If  eaten  in  the  stage  of  pasture  grass,  the 
proportion  of  protein  will  be  much  larger.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  the  production  of  roots  would  not  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  results,  because  roots  are  like 
corn,  essentially  a  carbohydrate  crop.  No  roots  are 
rich  in  protein,  hence  there  is  no  choice  as  to  what  one 
shall  be  grown.  A  pound  of  digestible  food  can  be 
grown  more  cheaply  in  corn  in  New  York  State  than 
in  any  root  crop,  hence,  considering  the  ease  of  culti¬ 
vation,  certainty  of  a  crop,  and  cost,  he  advises 
dairy  farmers  to  grow  corn  rather  than  roots,  unless 
the  latter  are  needed  for  so  me  special  purpose,  or 
unless  milk  from  ensilage  will  not  be  accepted  in  the 
available  market. 

J.  S.  Woodward  figures  from  a  table  compiled  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  that  the  carrot  is  by  far 
the  richest  of  all  roots  in  both  carbohydrates  and  fat, 
but  about  one-fifth  below  the  mangel  in  the  amount 
of  protein  contained  in  it.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  the  carrot  is  preeminently  the  best  of  all  roots 
for  cow  feeding,  but  the  difference  in  cost  of  growing 
is  so  great  that  he  has  abandoned  it.  Parsnips  are, 
also,  very  valuable  cow  feed,  and  a  very  large  yield 
can  be  secured  ;  but  they  usually  sell  for  more  money 
than  they  are  worth  for  feeding,  and  they  do  not  keep 
well  if  stored.  Sugar  beets  are  richer  in  carbohydrates 
than  mangels,  and  the  difference  is  in  the  sugar,  but 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  and  harvesting  is 
so  much  more  than  that  of  mangels  that  he  has  aban¬ 
doned  them.  He  depends  for  roots  for  cow  feeding 
upon  mangels.  Mangels  may  be  fed  to  advantage, 
especially  with  all  rations  having  a  surplus  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  and  particularly  with  dry  feed. 

As  to  mangels  taking  the  place  of  ensilage,  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
cost  of  labor.  Probably,  with  the  average  farmer, 
they  will  not,  but  where  milk  receivers  will  not  allow 
the  feeding  of  ensilage,  dairymen  should  have  a  large 
supply  of  mangels  for  the  whole  Winter’s  feeding.  He 
says  that  they  have  found,  by  repeated  experiments, 
that  their  cows  will  not  only  give  more  milk  on  the 
same  value  of  food  by  having  a  daily  feed  of  roots, 
with  the  ensilage,  but  that  they  can  eat  and  digest 
more  of  the  food  when  getting  a  generous  feed  of 
mangels,  even  in  connection  with  ensilage.  In  an  or¬ 
dinary  year,  they  grow  and  store  mangels  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  five  cents  per  bushel,  including  rent  of  land 
valued  at  $50  per  acre.  He  does  not  consider  roots  a 
substitute  for  any  part  of  the  grain  ration  for  a  cow 
in  milk,  but  as  enabling  her  to  eat  and  digest  more  of 
the  grain,  and  to  put  the  proceeds  in  the  milk  pail.  If 
he  were  feeding  cows  where  not  allowed  to  feed  en¬ 
silage,  he  would  give  each  cow  in  full  milk,  all  she 
would  eat  up  to  at  least  one-half  bushel,  in  two  feeds, 
daily.  Rut  when  so  feeding,  every  dairyman  should 
provide,  as  nearly  as  possible,  Summer  conditions, 
warm,  well-ventilated  stables,  then  keep  the  cows  out 
of  the  cold. 


Celery,  Potatoes  and  Squash  in  Florida. 

B.  F.  B.,  Brocton ,  Mass.— Can  potatoes  and  celery  be  grown  in 
Florida  in  Winter  ?  Do  Hubbard  squashes  grow  in  the  South  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  1\  II.  ROLFS,  HORT.  FLA.  EX.  STATION. 

We  grow  all  the  ordinary  varieties  of  celery  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  The  seed  is  sown  in  beds  from  July  to  October, 
either  in  a  shady  place  or  else  protected  by  plant  cloth. 
The  rest  of  the  work  is  just  the  same  as  is  done  for 
northern  crops,  excepting  that  we  allow  our  plants 
to  grow  somewhat  larger  than  the  northern  gardener 
does.  About  the  middle  of  November  to  the  first  of 
January,  the  celery  is  set  out  in  the  fields.  The  best 
plan  for  our  conditions  is  to  plant  two  rows  a  foot 
apart,  and  then  leave  three  feet,  when  two  more  rows 
a  foot  apart  are  planted.  Our  celery  growers  call  this 
planting  “  in  rows  by  twos.”  The  space  between  the 
twos  is  cultivated  by  horse  power,  and  the  other  space 
is  cultivated  bj'  hand,  but  as  the  weather  is  becoming 
cool  during  November,  very  little  cultivation  is  re¬ 
quired  excepting  to  keep  the  soil  stirred  to  relieve  it 
of  moisture  or  to  let  air  into  it.  When  the  celery  is 
full-grown,  it  is  blanched  by  setting  boards  against 
it.  This  is  called  the  board  method.  It  is  not  well  to 
bank  with  soil,  as  this  causes  the  celery  to  rust.  Mar¬ 
keting  begins  in  February  and  continues  until  May. 
If  the  weather  turns  very  warm,  very  little  celery  is 
good  after  the  middle  of  May.  Marketing  is  done  al¬ 
together  in  crates  which  hold  a  little  more  than  an 
ordinary  apple  barrel.  The  bunches  in  the  crates  are 
not  always  the  same,  but  are  varied  to  suit  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  which  they  are  going.  Fine  bunches  of  celery 
are  frequently  tied  with  red  or  blue  braid.  Excellent 
celery  will  pet  the  grower  from  $800jto  $1,500  per 
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acre.  We  have  many  reports  of  celery  netting  $2,000 
to  the  acre,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  large  field  of  it  pro¬ 
duce  at  this  rate.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  car¬ 
load,  or  two  or  three  for  that  matter,  at  the  depot  in 
Jacksonville  en  route  to  the  North — Jacksonville  be¬ 
ing  our  basing  point  for  northern  markets. 

The  Hubbard  squash  is  not  grown  to  any  extent  in 
the  State,  because  of  the  many  insect  and  fungous 
enemies  that  attack  it,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
sweet  potatoes  which  fill  the  gap  much  better  than 
the  Hubbard  squash  would.  Pumpkins  and  squash 
are  grown,  however,  for  local  markets,  to  some  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  may  be  grown  for  home  use.  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  (potatoes  in  Florida  mean  sweet  potatoes)  may  be 
grown  in  all  portions  of  the  State.  In  that  portion  of 
Florida  where  frosts  rarely  occur,  Irish  potatoes  are 
planted  any  time  between  November  and  January, 
being  planted  with  a  view  to  meeting  a  certain  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  certain  time.  The  early  varieties  are  in 
greater  favor  than  the  later  ones,  because  they  mature 
in  less  time,  consequently  are  less  subject  to  diseases 
and  insects.  The  crop  is  usually  planted  to  come  in 
after  people  have  grown  tired  of  the  old  potatoes  of 
the  North,  and  before  the  new  potatoes  of  Georgia 
and  Louisiana  are  ready  for  shipping.  Before  the  late 
insurrection  in  Cuba,  great  quantities  of  potatoes 
found  their  destination  on  that  Island,  Havana  being 
a  better  market  than  New  York.  For  home  consump¬ 
tion,  we  plant  a  second  crop  of  Irish  potatoes,  which 
matures  just  after  the  fix-st  has  been  exhausted,  about 
October  or  November. 

Insect  Enemies  of  Potato  Beetles. 

E.  Cf.  R.,  Valley  Stream,  N.  V. — In  removin'?  Colorado  beetles 
from  egg  plants,  I  found  a  bug  (which  I  forward  under  separate 
cover)  feeding  on  the  eggs  of  the  beetles.  Since  its  capture,  I 
have  fed  it  the  eggs,  and  it  seems  to  have  a  voracious  appetite 
for  them.  What  is  its  name  ?  Is  the  fact  known  that  this  is  its 
habit? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LINGERLAND. 

The  native  home  of  the  “  potato  bug  ”  or  Colorado 
potato  beetle  is  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  a  few  of 
them  yet  feed  contentedly  upon  a  wild  species  of  Sola- 
num,  or  potato-like  plant.  A  “bug-hunter”  first 
found  the  insect  on  its  native  heath  in  1824.  It  was 
not  then,  neither  is  it  said  to  be  now,  especially  num¬ 
erous  in  its  native  home,  where  the  normal  equilib¬ 
rium  of  nature,  so  far  as  this  insect  is  concerned,  is, 
doubtless,  maintained  by  the  limit  to  its  food  supply, 
and  possibly  by  other  agencies,  among  which  may  be 
some  natural  enemies.  It  was  entirely  man’s  fault 
that  this  equilibrium  was  disturbed,  which  has  finally 
resulted  in  the  introduction  into  almost  every  potato¬ 
growing  region  of  our  country  of  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
structive  of  our  insect  pests.  When  the  potato  was 
cultivated  in  the  region  near  the  “potato  bug’s”  home, 
it  soon  took  advantage  of  this  sudden  and  almost  un¬ 
limited  addition  to  its  larder  or  food  supply,  and  its 
eastward  march  from  potato  field  to  potato  field  over 
the  country  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  years.  It 
reached  Nebraska  in  1859,  crossed  the  Mississippi 
about  1864,  reached  New  York  State  in  1872,  and 
the  seaboard  two  years  later.  Its  eastward  progress 
was  at  the  rate  of  about  88  miles  each  year.  In  1877,  a 
few  specimens  invaded  England.  At  the  present  time, 
it  is  an  insect  pest  that  can  almost  invariably  be  relied 
upon  every  year  to  appear  and  to  get  the  lion's  share 
of  the  crop  almost  anywhere  that  potatoes  may  be 
planted  in  the  country. 

If  the  Colorado  beetle  had  any  effective  enemies  in 
its  native  home,  it  seems  to  have  left  them  behind. 
But  the  native  predaceous  and  parasitic  insects  along 
the  line  of  the  eastward  march  of  the  pest,  soon  got  a 
taste  of  the  invader,  and  for  many  years,  it  has  been 
known  that  the  Colorado  beetle  had  a  dozen  or  more 
enemies  among  the  insects  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  numbers  which  often  fall  a  prey  to  birds,  domestic 
fowls  and  toads.  Its  insect  enemies  attack  it  in  all 
stages  of  its  existence,  except,  possibly,  in  the  quies¬ 
cent  pupa  stage,  which  is  spent  in  an  earthen  cell  in 
the  ground.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  one  of  the 
old  “  hard-shells,”  as  the  bettles  are  commonly  called, 
bearing-  on  varioixs  parts  of  its  body  minute  brown 
mites  resembling  somewhat  the  familiar  red  spider  of 
house  plants. 

The  eggs  and  fat,  plump  grubs  or  young  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  beetle  often  serve  as  juicy  morsels  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  predaceous  insects.  Several  of  the  well-known 
Lady-bird  beetles  and  their  young,  some  of  the  Tiger 
beetles,  and  the  Ground  beetles,  also,  enjoy  many  a 
feast  with  “  potato-bug  ”  eggs  for  every  course  on  the 
menu.  On  the  leaf  bearing  the  old  “hard-shell”  in  Fig. 
154  is  shown  one  of  the  grubs  or  young  of  a  common 
Lady-bird  beetle,  enjoying  a  hearty  meal  of  a  cluster 
of  the  eggs.  The  grubs  or  young  Colorado  beetles  are, 
also,  considered  as  dainty  morsels  by  several  of  the 
beetles  mentioned  above.  A  little  patient  watching 
in  almost  any  potato  field  will  reveal  several  of  these 
beetles  or  their  young  at  their  deadly  insecticidal  work 
on  the  “  potato  bug.” 

Quite  often  during  recent  years  we  have  received 
from  correspondents  specimens  of  the  true  sucking 


bugs  which  have  been  found  with  their  “  bills  ”  stuck 
into  the  eggs  or  the  grubs  of  “  potato  bugs.”  Several 
of  the  StiDk-bxig  family  include  this  potato  pest  in 
their  menu.  In  Fig.  154  are  shown  two  young  Colo¬ 
rado  beetles  whose  life  is  being  fast  sucked  out 
through  the  beaks  of  two  of  these  predaceous  bugs. 
The  smaller  of  these  two  is  the  one  most  often  sent  in 
to  us.  One  correspondent,  a  noted  professor  of  geology, 
aptly  described  this  bloodthirsty  enemy  and  its  work 
as  follows  : 

“  It  is  a  lai'ge  bug,  something  like  a  bed-bug,  and  it 
moves  quickly  on  the  vines.  It  comes  up  to  a  ‘  potato- 
bug ’,  thrusts  out  its  proboscis  (beak),  attacks  him 
under  the  neck,  and  sticks  to  him  for  several  minutes, 
apparently  sucking  the  juices  out  of  the  ‘  potato-bug  ', 
which  shrinks  and  turns  dark  color,  and  is  finally 
thrown  aside  as  a  dilapidated,  shriveled  corpse.  These 
enemies  seem  to  wait  until  the  sun  warms  up  before 
they  begin  their  business.  I  saw  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  ; 
they  looked  fat,  and  seemed  to  clean  the  bugs  from 
the  bushes  where  they  are  at  work.  I  saw  the  opera¬ 
tion  done  as  described  above,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  was  done  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  I  should 
think  if  this  ‘  potato-bug-icide  ’  could  be  properly 
cxxltivated,  it  might  quite  exxt  out  the  Paris-green  from 
the  market.” 

If  the  above  graphic  description,  and  the  figxxre  re¬ 
presenting  some  phases  of  life  and  death  in  the  world 
of  that  common  and  well-known  insect — the  “  potato- 
bxxg  ”,  shall  induce  some  one  to  try  to  see  some  of  these 
interesting  things  that  are  every  day  ocexxrring  xxnder 
his  eyes  or  in  his  neighbor’s  garden,  then  I  shall 
feel  largely  repaid  for  this  effort. 

Almost  every  year,  we  hear  of  localities  where  the 
“potato-bug”  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  its 


COLORADO  POTATO  BEETLE  AND  ITS  ENEMIES.  Fig.  15-1. 

accustomed  numbers,  in  fact  was  noticeably  scarce. 
Whether  its  enemies  had  gotten  the  upper  hand  the 
preceding  year  or  not,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  but  such  a  possibility  is  easily  probable.  We 
confidently  look  for  the  time  to  come,  perhaps  not  in 
our  generation,  when  the  enemieg  of  the  Colorado 
potato  beetle  may  become  so  important  a  factor  in  its 
struggle  for  existence,  that  it  may  vary  in  its  numbers, 
or  have  its  “  ups  and  downs  ”  from  year  to  year  as  do 
many  of  our  long-established  insect  pests,  like  the 
Pear  psylla,  or  Tent  caterpillar,  for  example. 

"  Stock  Solution  ”  of  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

II.  J.  C.,  Jeddo,  Mich. — Statements  are  made  of  companies  that 
offer  for  sale  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  concentrated  form,  one  gallon 
of  which  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  make  50,  and  is  put  up  in  1,  5, 
10,  20  and  45-gallon  lots,  all  ready  to  be  mixed  with  water,  1  to  50. 
The  statement  is  made  that  not  one  farmer  in  50  is  competent  to 
mix  Bordeaux  as  it  should  be.  I  have  never  done  any  spraying, 
or  mixing  of  material,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  more  about 
this  matter. 

Ans. — A  condensed  or  “  stock  solution  ”  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  just  as  practical  as  a  condensed  form  of 
root  beer,  coffee,  or  tea.  Dozens  of  such  articles  are 
sold  in  concentrated  form,  requiring  only  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water  to  fit  them  for  use.  Last  year,  Prof. 
Slingerland  told  us  how  to  prepare  these  “  stock  solu¬ 
tions.”  We  now  repeat  his  directions.  They  are 
simple  enough  for  any  one  : 

“  Place  four  pounds  of  fresh,  unslaked  lime  in  a  con¬ 
venient  receptacle,  and  add  at  first  only  a  small 
amount  of  water,  preferably  hot,  and  then,  as  slaking 
begins,  add  cold  water  in  small  amounts  as  needed, 
never  adding  much  at  a  time  nor  ever  allowing  the 
lime  to  become  dry.  When  too  much  water  is  added, 
small  lumps  of  lime  are  likely  to  be  covered  and  remain 
unslaked.  When  the  lime  is  fully  slaked,  it  should  be 
diluted  with  water  slowly  while  stirring  ;  four  pounds 
of  lime  is  the  quantity  usually  given  in  the  formula, 
but  large  amounts  may  be  properly  slaked  as  above 
directed  and  kept  in  a  barrel  as  a  ‘  stock  solution,’  if 
it  be  kept  covered  with  water.  Next  dissolve  six 


pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  aboxit  six  gallons  of 
water.  This  must  be  done  in  a  wooden  or  earthen 
dish,  and  can  be  the  most  quickly  accomplished  if  the 
sulphate  be  suspended  in  a  bag  or  basket  in  the  top 
of  the  water.  The  sulphate  may  be  also  conveniently 
dissolved  in  large  quantities  in  barrels,  and  kept  as  a 
1  stock  solution’  to  be  drawn  upon  as  needed.  It  is 
advisable  to  dissolve  the  sxxlphate  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  in  one  gallon  of  water,  so  that  when  one  dips 
oxxt  a  gallon  of  the  solution,  he  knows  that  he  is 
getting  one  pound  of  the  sulphate.  To  get  the  best 
results,  these  ingredients  should  be  mixed  together  in 
a  certain  way.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  making  a 
barrel  (50  gallons)  of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Slake  the 
required  four  pounds  of  lime  properly,  and  pour  it  all 
into  the  barrel  ;  then  add  water  until  the  barrel  is 
nearly  full.  Dip  out  six  gallons  (containing  six 
pounds)  of  copper  sulphate  solution  from  your  ‘stock  ’ 
barrel  into  another  barrel  and  dilute  the  six  gallons 
with  nearly  half  a  barrel  of  water.  Now  pour  the 
diluted  half  barrel  of  sulphate  into  the  half  barrel  of 
lime,  and  stir  constantly  while  adding.  If  stronger 
solutions  of  the  lime  and  sulphate  are  mixed,  a  coarser- 
grained  Bordeaux  Mixture  will  result  which  will,  also, 
settle  sooner,  thus  requiring  more  stirring,  and  it  will 
be  more  liable  to  clog  the  nozzle  in  spraying. 

Nitrogen  on  Melons. 

I).  C.  S.,  Rockford,  III.— In  growing  melons,  I  use  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  wood  ashes  around  the  hill  before  hoeing,  and  intend 
to  apply  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  this  year.  I  had 
intended  to  apply  about  one  ounce  of  each  to  a  hill,  mak- 
ing.two  applications  of  equal  amounts  just  before  each  hoeing. 
Wonld  this  be  too  much  nitrate  to  use  ? 

Ans. — No,  we  think  not.  We  consider  it  wise  to 
divide  the  application  of  nitrogen  in  this  way,  espe¬ 
cially  for  a  crop  like  melons. 

What  is  in  the  Fertilizer  ? 

II.  B.  K.,  Norwich,  Conn. — How  can  I  get  the  cost  of  this  fer¬ 
tilizer,  the  analysis  of  which  is  given  below  ?  I  paid  $28  a  ton 
for  it.  I  can’t  seem  to  get  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  it  con¬ 
tains.  How  much  muriate  of  potash  shall  I  add  to  get  11  per 
cent?  I  shall  use  the  fertilizer  for  potatoes:  Moisture,  5  to  7  per 
cent;  nitrogen,  2.47  to  3.49;  ammonia,  3  to  4;  total  phosphoric 
acid,  8  to  10;  equal  bone  phosphate,  17  to 21 ;  available  phosphoric 
acid,  6  to  8;  water  soluble  acid,  4  to  6;  potash  phosphate,  3.70  to 
5.50;  potash,  K-iO,  2  to  3. 

Ans. — All  that  this  analysis  guarantees  is  six  per 
cent  or  120  pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid.  As 
it  stands,  the  analysis  guarantees,  in  round  numbers, 
50  pounds  of  nitrogen,  120  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  40  pounds  of  potash.  By  adding  400  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash,  it  woxxld  bring  your  analysis  up  to 
nearly  11  per  cent,  but  of  course  you  will  reduce  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  slightly 
by  doing  so. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dishorning  Young  Hulls. — -A.  R.,  Limerick,  Pa. — A  bull  seven 
months  old  is  not  too  young  to  dishorn.  The  best  time  to  dishorn 
is  before  the  horns  grow,  in  other  words  prevent  their  growth  by 
means  of  the  caustic-potash  treatment.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  need  not  be  cut  off  in  the  case  of  the  bull. 

Turnips  as  Green  Manure. — F.  C.,  Maine. — A  crop  of  turnips 
will  supply  a  large  amount  of  humus  in  a  short  time.  You  may 
sow  them  early  in  spring,  pick  the  best  for  sale,  plow  under  the 
rest  in  July,  and  sow  to  Crimson  clover  or  rye.  We  would  not 
advise  you  to  set  cabbage  plants  on  land  where  turnips  have 
been  plowed  under.  Diseases  of  turnips  and  cabbage  are  quite 
similar. 

Clipping  Melons.— Reader,  Sikeston,  Mo.— Our  investigations 
show  that  the  pinching  or  pruning  is  not  practiced  by  growers 
who  produce  melons  on  a  large  scale.  It  seems  to  be  practiced 
largely  by  small  growers  or  market  gardeners.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  value,  but  the  large  growers  question 
whether  it  would  pay  to  employ  the  labor  necessary  to  pinch 
large  areas  of  melons. 

Subsoiling  and  Lime  for  Clay  Soils.—  C.  W.  S.,  Steuben  County, 
N.  Y.— The  chances  are  that  deep  subsoiling  at  the  time  of  plow  - 
ing  for  buckwheat  would  help  this  field.  We  would  run  the  sub¬ 
soil  plow  in  the  furrow  behind  the  turning  plow.  A  ton  of  lime 
per  acre  harrowed  into  the  upper  soil  will,  also,  prove  useful. 
Lime  on  clay  soils  binds  the  fine  particles  together,  thus  making 
the  soil  coarser  and  more  open  for  both  air  and  moisture.  This 
gives  better  drainage  and  a  warmer  soil. 

A  Granary  of  Stone. — M.  II.  S.,  Allen,  N.  Y. — We  believe  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  build  a  granary  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
grain  would  be  stored  in  direct  contact  with  the  stone  wall.  In 
case  the  granary  be  built  of  stone,  we  would  recommend  that  it 
be  sided  with  one-inch  matched  pine.  When  the  wall  is  being 
constructed,  insert  in  the  wall  some  six-inch  boards  with  the 
edge  toward  the  face  of  the  wall.  These  can  be  used  to  nail  the 
siding  to.  Built  in  this  way,  the  grain  will  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  stones. 

Sawdust  for  Bedding.— W.  A.  McD.,  Frankford,  Ind.— We  are 
using,  at  the  present  time,  fresh  planer  shavings  for  hog  bedding, 
and  find  them  very  satisfactory.  Fresh  sawdust  and  shavings 
contain  considerable  acid,  and  should  not  be  used  fresh  as 
manure.  When  well  mixed  and  wet  in  the  manure  pile,  the  acid 
is  neutralized  by  the  ammonia,  and  when  this  has  happened,  no 
injury  will  result  from  their  use.  Our  experience  is  that  the  hogs 
will  work  over  the  shavings  and  sawdust  very  thoroughly,  so  that 
within  two  or  three  months,  they  will  be  turned  Into  reasonably 
good  manure  which  can  be  used  on  grass  or  grain  with  good  effect. 

Balanced  Ration  with  Grass.— H.  A.  G.,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 
—Good  pasture  grass  or  green  fodder  such  as  you  describe  is 
actually  a  balanced  ration  of  itself.  We  would  not  feed  bran, 
ground  oats  or  linseed  meal  to  cows  at  pasture.  Corn  meal, 
cotton-seed  meal  or  buckwheat  middlings  we  consider  best  for 
grazing  cows.  A  mixture  of  one  part  cocton-seed  meal  and  three 
parts  corn  meal  ought  to  give  good  results.  Be  careful  about 
feeding  cotton-seed  meal  at  first,  and  do  not  feed  over  two  pounds 
per  day  in  any  event.  We  would  not  feed  cotton-seed  meal  at  all 
except  where  cows  are  grazing,  or  are  fed  upon  ensilage  or 
roots.  When  fed  with  some  such  laxative  feed,  it  is  certainly 
very  valuable  dairy  food. 
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PLANTING  THE  BIG  FLOWER -POT. 

How  many  of  our  readers  are  interested 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Potato  Flower-pot  ex¬ 
periment  ?  We  would  like  to  know — 
but  that  is  asking  too  much.  The  writer 
of  these  notes  is,  and  always  has  been, 
intensely  interested  in  original  work, 
whether  it  promises  much  or  little. 
Original  work  is  what  the  experiment 
stations  should  be  after.  Rut  it  isn’t  the 
easiest  matter  to  conjure  up  original 
work.  In  fact,  it  is  the  hardest  sort  of 
work  to  hit  upon  investigations  that  some 
one  else  has  not  gone  through.  When 
the  plan  of  drilling  in  corn,  fertilizing 
the  soil  upon  the  surface,  and  shallow 
and  fiat  cultivation  struck  us,  we  had  no 
reason  to  think  that  anything  wrould 
come  of  it.  But  so  much  came  of  it  as 
to  induce  quite  a  revolution  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  corn,  whether  field  or  sweet.  We 
know  of  no  farmer  who  has  thoroughly 
tried  the  system  (“  Triplicate,”  as  we 
named  it)  that  would  go  back  to  deep 
fertilizing  or  manuring,  planting  in 
hills,  and  deep  cultivation.  Deep  culti¬ 
vation  may  do  little  harm  in  wet  sea¬ 
sons,  though  we  cannot  conceive  that  it 
could  do  any  good,  while  in  dry  seasons, 
it  is  harmful  to  a  degree.  This  we  know, 
or  think  we  know,  as  a  result  of  careful 
comparative  trials.  Planting  in  drills 
— the  seed  dropped  one  foot  apart,  it  may 
be — will  give  more  plant  and  larger  ears, 
and  more  ears  than  in  planting  in  hills 
where  from  two  to  four  plants  grow  to¬ 
gether.  This,  too,  we  know,  or  think  we 
know, as  the  result  of  careful  comparative 
trials.  The  roots  of  corn  grow  near  the 
surface,  and  spread  out  from  row  to  row. 
We  want  the  fertilizer  or  manure  near  the 
surface,  therefore,  so  that  the  roots  may 
feed  on  it.  Shallow  cultivation  keeps 
the  surface  mellow,  and  opposes  evapor¬ 
ation.  Deep  cultivation  cuts  the  roots 
and  favors  evaporation. 

So,  too,  we  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  wheat  and  rye  would  cross.  There 
is  no  account  of  its  having  been  success¬ 
fully  tried  prior  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  suc¬ 
cessful  venture.  Again,  we  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  blackberry  and  raspberry 
would  cross.  It  is  true  enough  that  the 
hybrid  plants  bore  imperfect  or  worth¬ 
less  fruit,  but  Mr.  Burbank,  it  is  said, 
has  since  produced  hybrids  of  value. 
We  did  not  suppose  that  anything  of 
value  would  come  from  crossing  well- 
known  roses  with  Rosa  rugosa.  The 
Agnes  Emily  Carman  (and  several  others 
which  we  exceedingly  regret  have  been 
neglected)  was  the  first  result,  the 
Georges  Bruant  the  next — and  more  are 
on  the  way. 

The  crossing  of  the  ordinary  tomato 
with  the  Peach  and  with  the  little  Cur¬ 
rant  gave  little,  if  any,  promise  of  im¬ 
proving  tomatoes.  Yet  there  are  many 
who  regard  the  Terra  Cotta  as  of  finer 
quality  than  any  other  tomato  of  the 
catalogues,  and  its  keeping  qualities  and 
odd  beauty  are  well  known  to  those  who 
have  raised  it.  The  result  of  the  Cur¬ 
rant  cross  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  One  thing 
we  have  learned,  however,  viz.,  that  with 
the  Currant  and  its  progeny  for  the 
mother  plant,  we  finally  secure  strains 
as  large  as,  and  possibly,  more  prolific, 
than  any  of  the  catalogue  tomatoes. 

Well,  something  may  come  of  the  Po¬ 
tato  Flower-pot  experiment.  Something 
ought  to  come  of  it,  barring  blight  or 
other  accident.  We  want  to  know 
whether  uniformity  of  soil  and  nutriment 
will  not,  in  a  measure,  guarantee  that, 
if  the  seed  tubers  be  carefully  selected, 
one  hill  will  produce  as  many  potatoes 
as  another.  We  want  to  know  which 
potatoes  are  really  the  earliest,  which  are 
the  best  and  most  productive  intermedi¬ 
ate  and  late,  and  this  can  only  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  giving  the  same  conditions  to 
the  varieties  planted. 

The  last  turning  and  intermingling  of 


the  soil  was  done  in  this  way  :  Two  wide 
basins  were  dug  out  a  foot  in  depth, 
either  within  about  15  feet  of  the  north 
and  south  boundaries.  The  soil  was 
scattered  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the 
entire  plot.  Then  soil  was  taken  from 
all  parts  of  the  plot  to  form  cones  of  soil 
on  either  of  these  basins,  six  feet  high. 
Then  this  soil  was  redistributed  over  the 
plot.  The  surface  was  carefully  leveled, 
the  man  using  a  long-handled  rake  so 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  tramp 
upon  the  plot.  The  distances  for  the 
rows  were  then  marked  out,  and  a  16-foot 
rod,  marked  off  in  foot  spaces,  showed 
where  the  seed  pieces  were  to  be  planted. 
The  soil  was  now  so  fluffy  and  spongy 
that  the  foot  of  the  planter  would  have 
sunk  several  inches  had  he  not  used  wide 
boards  to  stand  upon.  These  were  placed 
between  the  rows.  In  order  to  secure 
for  every  seed  piece  or  tuber  the  same 
depth  of  planting,  a  Richards  trans¬ 
planter  was  used.  This,  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  described,  is  a  galvanized  iron 
cylinder  four  inches  deep  and  nearly 
four  inches  in  diameter.  This  was 
pressed  into  the  soil  and  removed.  The 
seed  potato  was  then  pressed  into  the 
bottom  of  this  round  hole  so  that  the  top 
of  the  potato  should  be  even  with  the 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  soil 
held  in  the  cylinder  was  then  replaced. 
The  boards  were  then  removed,  and  16 
pounds  of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer 
which  had  been  previously  mixed  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  moist  soil,  were  then 
spread  as  equally  as  possible  over  the 
entire  plot,  and  carefully  raked  in,  using 
the  boards  when  necessary  so  as  to  avoid 
stepping  on  the  plot  and  compacting  the 
soil  more  in  one  place  than  in  another. 
Commencing  during  the  early  morning 
of  April  18,  and  finishing  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  were  planted :  Gem  of 
Aroostook,  Farmers’  Favorite,  Pingree, 
Alexander  Prolific,  Quick  Crop,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Read's  Early  Pink  Eye,  Yukon, 
Klondike,  Read’s  Early  Snowball, 
Washington,  Superior,  Vigoroso,  Pride 
of  Michigan,  Early  Hurst,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Bovee,  Early  Virginia,  White 
Peacliblow,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  Thor- 
burn,  Early  Thoroughbred,  Great  Divide, 
Enormous,  Carman  No.  1,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Early  Andes,  Pat’s  Choice, 
Standard,  Early  Ohio,  Carman  No.  3, 
Uncle  Sam,  White  Beauty,  Bovee,  Car¬ 
man  No.  1,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  planted  some 
kinds  more  than  once.  For  example  : 
The  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  first  planted 
as  No.  16  ;  second,  as  No.  26  ;  third,  as 
No.  36,  the  last  in  the  plot.  The  object 
was  to  show,  in  so  far  as  we  may,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  yield  of  different  parts  of 
the  plot.  The  seed  was  selected  with 
regard  to  weight  and  number  of  eyes 
with  all  care.  For  example  :  Of  the  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  eight  medium-sized  tubers  were 
selected,  the  smallest  of  which  weighed 
three  ounces.  Several  weighed  a  fraction 
over  three  ounces.  In  such  cases  a  small 
part  of  the  stem  end  was  cut  off  so  that 
all  should  weigh  the  same  as  the  smallest 
tuber. 

In  some  cases,  the  tubers  sent  to  us 
were  too  large.  These  were  cut  length¬ 
wise  so  that  each  portion  should  have, 
in  so  far  as  practicable,  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  eyes.  For  example  :  Four  tubers 
of  the  White  Beauty  were  sent  to  us 
weighing  18%  ounces.  These  were  cut 
into  nine  seed  pieces,  each  piece  having 
respectively  four,  five,  three,  four,  four, 
four,  three,  three,  three  eyes.  Again, 
three  tubers  of  the  Carman  No.  1  weighed 
2 1  ounces.  These  three  tubers  were  cut 
lengthwise  in  half,  each  half  having  re¬ 
spectively  three,  four,  three,  four,  four, 
four  eyes.  Thus  with  every  other  kind 
planted,  we  were  careful  to  secure  the 
same  conditions  of  weight  of  seed  planted 
and  number  of  eyes  to  every  piece  or 
whole  tuber.  Whether  the  “ eyes”  were 
dormant  or  sprouted  was  also  noted . 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Flower¬ 
pot,  the  following  kinds  of  potatoes  have 
been  received  :  Thirty-day  Triumph  from 


The  John  A.  Salzer  Co.,  of  La  Crosse, 
Wis.  It  is  a  selection  for  five  years  from 
the  earliest  and  largest-yielding  plants 
of  the  Bliss  Triumph  (Stray  Beauty)  ; 
Secretary  Wilson,  a  seedling  of  Salzer’s 
World’s  Fair;  Junior  Pride,  from  E.  H. 
Harrington  [address mislaid] ,  Mass.;  Mc¬ 
Kinley, from  D.  L.  Passavant,Jumonville, 
Pa.  ;  Bryan,  from  same  ;  Early  Dawn, 
from  II.  C.  Marsh,  Muncie,  Ind.  ;  Alex¬ 
ander's  Ex.  Early,  from  0.  H.  Alexan¬ 
der,  Charlotte,  Vt.  These  would  have 
been  planted  in  the  Flower-pot  had  they 
been  received  in  time.  They  were  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  usual  way,  and  will  serve  for 
comparison . 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  selling 
of  sods  in  New  York  is  a  profitable  in¬ 
dustry.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  up¬ 
per  town.  The  average  “  back  3'ard  ”  is 
about  30x20  feet.  The  grass-plot  takes 
about  24x14  feet  of  this;  then  there  is 
a  paved  path  of  1%  foot,  and  finally  a 
border  of  sod  about  1%  foot.  The  grass- 
plot  is  used  for  drying  clothes,  so  that 
the  sod  wears  out  in  two  seasons  or  so, 
and  must  be  resodded.  So,  too,  there 
are  narrow  borders  of  grass  in  front  of 
many  houses  between  the  curb  of  the 
streets  and  the  sidewalks.  Those  in 
front  of  the  hotels  and  finer  residences 
are  resodded  every  Spring.  So  it  is  that 
an  immense  amount  of  sod  is  demanded. 
These  sods  are  peddled  out  from  low’  box 
wagons.  The  sods  are  cut  in  lengths  of 
from  four  to  six  feet  long  and  one  foot 
wide.  The  price  is  two  cents  per  foot 
for  the  sod,  and  if  laid,  four  cents  per 
foot.  The  little  “  back  yards”  of  many 
of  the  New  York  upper-town  houses  are 
very  pretty.  Vines  of  many  kinds  cover 
the  fences,  while  roses,  Verbenas,  Geran¬ 
iums,  etc.,  fill  the  narrow  margins  be¬ 
tween  the  fences  and  the  grass-plot.  One 
does  not  need  to  live  in  the  country  to 
enjoy  gardening.  Thirty  years  ago,  the 
writer  of  these  notes  took  as  much  pride 
in  one  of  these  city  gardens  as  he  has 
since  taken  in  the  acres  of  his  country 
home . 


Are  You  Tired 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  imparts  to  the  blood  the 
qualities  it  lacks  when  that  tired  feeling  troubles 
you.  It  makes  the  blood  rich,  pure,  full  of  vital¬ 
ity.  It  cures  spring  languor  and  eradicates  all 
foul  taints  from  the  blood,  thus  guarding  against 
future  danger  from  fevers,  malaria  and  other 
serious  illness. 

Today  Buy  and  Begin  to  Take 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 


U/n  DAY  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
TT  t;  I  /A  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  111.,  Dansvllk,  N.  Y 


500 


GARDNER 

BRANDYWINE 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  *2. 
T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


QCDDV  Dl  IIITC  From  *1-12  per  1,000  ui 
DCnn  I  r  LHI1  I  O  Send  for  price-list 

H.  L.  SQUIRES,  Flanders.  N.  Y. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COW  PEAS. 

Soja  Beans.  Velvet  Beans,  Southern-grown  Millet 
and  Early  Mastodon  Seed  Corn. 

PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  —  Yellow  Nanse- 
mond.  $1.50  per  1.000.  Write  for  Circular  of  other 
kinds.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  BRAWLKY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO.,  New  Madison.  Ohio. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quaits,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  etc. 


Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12.  14  and 
10  quarts 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3J4,  5,  8, 10  and  15  lbs. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 


Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and 
car-load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 


A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  Street.  Nkw  York  City 


SURE  DEATH  TO  BUGS. 


(SAKE  TO  USE— NO  ARSENIC.) 


Pat.  March  Wand  Nov.9, 1897. 
Pat  in  Canada  Nov.  2, 1897. 


Kills  Potato,  Squash  and 
Cucumber  Bugs,  Currant, 
Tomato  Worms,  etc. 

PREVENTS  BLIGHT 
or  Potato  Rust.  Use  freely 
on  Vegetables  and  House 
Plants.  More  freely  used, 
better  plant  will  thrive. 
Applied  dry;  no  water  to 
carry;  will  not  blow  or 
wash  off. 

Apply  to  local  dealer  for 
free  sample  package. 

1-lb.  package,  15c.;  3-lb. 
package.  35c. :  6-lb.  package, 
50c.;  121^-lb.  package,  $1. 
Perfection  Shakers,  50c. ; 
Rubber  Atomizers,  75c. 

For  sale  by  all  local  dealers 


DANFORTH  CHEMICAL  CO 


35  Spruce  Street, 

■  ) Leominster,  Mass. 


^.inniiiiiiiiiimnmnmiinmiiiituiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiniiiig 

WITH  THE  § 

GARFIELD 
KNAPSACK 


or  tlie 

EMPIRE  KING 

Perfect  agitator* — HO  scorching  of 
j  foliage — no  leather  CdMftbber  valves* 
j  Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted, 
j  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 

It  Market  8U,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 
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Hood’s  Pills  cure  indigestion,  biliousness. 


LEGGETT'S 

<yfsp 


The  Original 
Dry  Sprayer. 

Dusts  trees,  bush  or 
vine.  Two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  fast  as  you 
walk.  Extension  tubes 
for  Orchard  Work  with 
each. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
Catalogue  Free. 

LEGGETT&BRO. 

301  Pearl  Street, 
New  York. 


ECLIPSE  ATOMIZER 

Positively  best  on  the  market. 

Will  Last  a  Lifetime. 

NOT 
CHEAP 
TIN. 


Morrill 


Money, 


Rug  Killer 
on  Earth. 
Salesmen 
Wanted 
Everywhere. 
Good  profits; 
write  quick  for 
particulars. 
Sample,  $1.50. 

Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 


PEPPLER  and  CLIMAX 

SIX-ROW 


SPRAYERS 


Horse  power  or  hand  pnmp.  Most  practical,  simplest,  most  durable,  , 

_ most  perfect  sprayers  ever  built.  Either  will  spray  6  rows  of  potatoes,  . 

cotton  or  vegetables  at  one  passage— 30  acres  a  day— throw  2  < 
sprays  in  any  part  of  a  tree,  or  4  or  more  sprays  at  once  in  the 
vineyard.  Can  be  worked  any  where  in  any  weather.  Catalog,  contains  formnlas, 
spray  calendar,  etc.,  sent  free.  THUS.  PEPPLER,  Box, 20,  Ulghtstown,  N.  J.  ' 


for  BUSINESS  TREES  for  BUSINESS  FARMERS 


NURSERYMAN  TO 
THE  BUSINESS  FARMER. 


HONEST  TREES  at  HONEST  PRICES,  write  to 

ROGERS,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A.  TOO  MANY  STRAWBERRIES  i, 

unless  we  sell  about  four  million  more  plants,  and  you  will  not  have  any  next  year,  unless  you  set  some 
NOW.  Don’t  put  it  off ;  order  at  once.  Everything  worth  having  in  hardy  fruits.  Free  catalogue. 

The  Butler  &  Jewell  Co.,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


1,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  Fall  and  Spring.  All  Young  Plants.  All  the  leading  NEW  and  Old  Standard  Sorts,  grown  on  land 
never  occupied  by  strawberry  plants  before.  Prices  right.  Write  for  Special  Price.  Catalogue  Free. 

ARTBUR  J.  OOlililNB,  Moorestown,  3NT.  «T. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Crimson  Clover. — A  farmer  in  Ohio  sends  us 
the  following  note  of  experience  with  Crimson 
clover : 

“Our  first  sowing,  1894,  stayed  green  till  the 
middle  of  March,  when  it  heaved  out;  the  stand 
was  too  thin.  Our  1895  sowing  was  similar  in 
every  particular.  In  1896,  our  neighbor  sowed  an 
acre  in  early  August,  and  sowed  Hungarian 
grass  seed  with  it.  The  latter  was  some  15  to  20 
inches  high,  and  during  Winter,  it  kneeled  over 
and  completely  covered  the  Crimson  clover, 
which  had  made  a  good  growth,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  sown  the  Hungarian  too  thick.  This 
was  the  banner  year  for  mice  in  the  fields,  and 
the  clover  suffered  considerably  from  them  ;  but 
what  remained  unharmed  by  mice  came  through 
in  very  fine  shape,  and  made  a  fine  lot  of  seed. 
In  1897,  I  sowed  an  acre  of  this  seed  about  August 
10.  I  got  a  fair  stand,  and  sowed  no  nurse  crop. 
Where  the  land  needed  tile-draining,  some  was 
killed;  but  sufficient  remains  so  that  the  ground 
is  nearly  all  covered  with  a  large  growth.  At 
many  places,  one  could  roll  freely  and  touch  no 
soil,  so  dense  is  the  stooling.  Four  miles  south 
of  us,  another  Held  was  grown  successfully  and 
matured  seed  last  season,  without  a  nurse  crop. 
Yet  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  Hungarian 
should  be  sown  lightly  with  it,  in  our  latitude. 
We  are  60  miles  south  of  Cleveland.  No  doubt 
the  greatest  obstaole  in  the  way,  is  getting  it  to 
grow  in  Autumn.  Just  think,  a  crop  of  corn, 
followed  by  Crimson  clover  put  into  the  silo, 
Hungarian  sown  and  made  into  hay,  and  then 
the  ground  sown  to  wheat  and  followed  with 
common  clover.  Time,  four  years,  and  clover 
growing  thereon  about  three  out  of  the  four 
years!  How  is  that  for  a  rotation  ?  At  any  rate, 
we  are  going  to  try  it  this  Fall;  if  we  fail,  we 
can  still  sow  rye,  and  sow  to  oats  in  the  Spring 
without  interfering  with  our  rotation.  Knowing 
that  you  are  the  strongest  champion  Crimson 
clover  has,  and  as  I  believe  it  has  a  future,  I 
recite  these  facts  in  favor,  to  offset  disparaging 
results.”  a.  h. 

Burton  City,  O. 

Our  best  Crimson  clover  was  sown  in  sweet 
corn  late  in  July.  It  is  the  best  soil  on  the  farm. 
The  next  best  clover  is  on  the  poorest  soil  we 
have.  This  field  was  nearly  ruined  several  years 
ago  by  plowing  it  too  deep  in  a  wet  time.  The 
subsoil  was  turned  up  and  left  in  lumps.  On  com¬ 
ing  to  the  farm  last  Spring,  we  sowed  oats  on 
this  field  as  a  venture.  A  very  poor  crop  resulted. 
After  cutting  the  oats,  the  ground  was  worked 
twice  with  the  Cutaway  and  twice  with  the 
Acme.  A  mixture  of  500  pounds  basic  slag  and 
150  pounds  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  was  broad¬ 
casted,  and  millet  and  Crimson  clover  seed  broad¬ 
casted  together  about  August  1 .  The  result  was  a 
fair  crop  of  millet,  and  this  Spring,  the  Crimson 
clover  is  as  thick  as  a  mat.  By  letting  the  clover 
grow  till  the  middle  of  May,  we  expect  to  have 
this  poor  soil  in  shape  to  grow  a  fair  crop  of 
sweet  corn.  Of  course,  we  do  not  keep  much 
stock,  and  with  us  the  clover  is  used  to  provide 
the  vegetable  matter  which  many  other  farmers 
supply  in  stable  manure.  We  see  no  reason, 
however,  why  this  clover  cannot  be  made  very 
useful  for  dairy  farmers. 

Tlie  Kgg  Record.— During  April,  our  hens  laid 
1,609  eggs.  They  .averaged  125  layers.  The  cost 
of  feeding  the  entire  Hock,  including  the  sitting 
hens,  was  $8.40.  The  eggs  were  worth,  at  “  going 
prices,”  $21.45.  The  50  Leghorns  laid  556  eggs, 
while  40  Minotcas  laid  563.  The  original  10 
Minorcas  laid  170  eggs  against  175  in  April  last 
year.  The  two  Brahmas  laid  40  eggs,  which 
makes  75  since  they  began.  One  of  them  has  now- 
started  to  sit.  These  Leghorns  added  $4.73  to 
their  profit  in  April,  but  several  of  them  died, 
which  will  cut  down  their  final  showing  to  a 
small  figure. 

A  New  Yard. — We  kept  100  or  more  hens 
through  the  Winter  in  a  large  rented  house,  giv¬ 
ing  the  manure  as  rent.  This  house  is  not  very 
comfortable,  and  the  yards  are  too  small  for  100 
hens.  After  losing  a  number  of  the  old  birds, 
apparently  through  sluggishness,  we  decided  to 
give  them  more  range.  We  have  a  building 
10  x  18,  which  we  call  the  hospital,  as  we  have 
kept  roupy  patients  in  it.  This  was  closed  up 
and  “  sulphured.”  We  burned  sulphur  in  it  until 
even  now,  after  10  days  of  airing,  one  can  smell 
the  fumes.  Airslaked  lime  was  scattered  all 
around  the  building.  We  meant  to  spray  the 
inside  with  corrosive  sublimate  and  carbolic  acid, 
but  did  not  get  a  chance  to  do  it.  Three  rolls  of 
wire  netting  gave  us  a  yard  75x  150  feet — the 
posts  being  old  rails  taken  from  the  broken-down 
fences  on  the  farm. 

A  Five-Foot  Fence.— Part  of  this  yard  is  in 
an  old  orchard  where  the  grass  is  green.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  grass  these  hens  eat.  It 
already  makes  quite  a  difference  in  their  grain. 
They  are  happier  and  more  industrious  in  this 
large  pen.  For  the  first  four  days,  their  egg 
yield  fell  off,  but  that  is  to  be  expected  from  any 
change  of  conditions.  Now  they  are  picking  up 
again.  We  used  a  five-foot  netting  and  clipped 
one  wing  of  each  hen.  I  doubt  whether  this 
clipping  is  necessary,  for  I  think  a  five-foot  fence 
will  hold  them  if  there  is  enough  for  them  to  eat 
inside.  Will  these  hens  take  the  x-oup  fi-om  liv¬ 
ing  in  this  “  hospital  ”?  We  shall  see. 

Value  of  a  Land  Roller. — We  have  just  bought 
a  laud  roller,  and  shall  use  it  whenever  it  seems 
useful.  Many  people  say  that  a  roller  is  not 
needed  on  our  light  soil,  but  to  us  it  seems  like  a 
reasonable  measure  to  roll  and  pack  the  soil 
after  plowing  under  green  manures.  In  our 
farming,  rye  and  clover  supply  the  vegetable 
matter.  It  looks  to  me  as  though,  when  we  plow 


under  a  lot  of  green  stuff  and  then  leave  it  open 
and  light,  we  destroy  the  capacity  of  the  soil  fox- 
holding  moisture,  because  we  make  it  easier  for 
the  air  to  get  in  and  take  moisture  out.  When 
we  turn  the  rye  or  clover  under,  and  at  once 
crush  it  down  into  a  compact  mass,  we  keep  the 
air  out  and  leave  that  mass  of  green  stuff  there 
like  a  sponge  to  hold  water.  That  seems  l-eason- 
able  to  me,  and  so  as  fast  as  we  plow  under  the 
green  crops,  we  shall  roll  the  ground  down  hax-d, 
then  thoroughly  fine  the  upper  three  or  four 
inches  with  Cutaway  and  Acme,  plant  corn  and 
then  roll  again.  In  about  a  week,  we  shall  start 
with  the  weeder  and  pulverize  the  surface.  Of 
course,  this  might  not  answer  for  heavier  soils, 
but  as  w-e  are  situated,  it  seems  the  best  way. 
In  plowing  sod,  also,  I  think  a  good  rolling  will 
pay.  When  the  furrows  are  crushed  down  in 
this  way,  the  Cutaway  or  disk  seems  to  take  hold 
of  them  better,  and  tear  them  up  more  effectively. 

Vigorous  Strawberries.  —  The  strawberries 
have  made  a  good  gi-owth.  Our  plants  are  in 
hills  or  in  very  thin,  matted  rows.  Some  of  the 
plants  that  were  set  in  July  are  hardly  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  older  ones.  The  Glen  Marys 
which  were  set  as  potted  plants  in  October,  are 
green  and  vigox-ous.  They  fought  their  way 
through  a  hard  and  heavy  mulch.  We  think  that 
a  chicken  that  can’t  work  its  own  way  out  of  the 
shell  is  not  likely  to  amount  to  muck  anyway.  In 
about  the  same  way,  a  stx-awberry  plant  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  through  the  mulch  alone. 
We  have  transplanted  100  or  more  of  wild  plants 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  farm.  They  will 
have  the  best  care  and  culture  we  know  how  to 
give  them,  so  that  they  may  show  what  they  are 
made  of. 

Feeding  the  Strawberries.  On  May  2,  we  put 
fertilizer  on  all  the  strawberries.  Tt  should  have 
been  done  before,  but  there  has  been  too  much 
rain.  This  fertilizer  was  scattered  close  around 
the  plants,  and  the  mulch  drawn  up  over  it.  For- 
merly  I  believed  in  broadcasting  the  fertilizer  all 
over  the  field.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  fertilizer 
put  in  the  middles  would  be  useless  for  this  year’s 
crop.  The  feeding  roots  of  the  strawberx-y  plant 
are  tied  to  their  mother’s  apron  string,  as  you 
might  say.  They  are  seldom  a  foot  away  from 
the  plant.  You  must  go  right  home  to  them  if 
you  expect  to  feed  the  berries.  Mr.  A.  Johnson 
raises  about  the  best  strawbex-ries  of  which  I 
know.  Right  after  fruiting,  he  plows  a  furrow 
away  from  the  plants,  and  puts  the  fertilizer  at 
the  bottom  of  this  furrow — right  at  the  i-oots  of 
the  plants.  I  would  not  do  this  in  Spring,  because 
it  would  kill  too  many  i-oots,  but  I  think  both 
science  and  sense  agree  that  broadcasting  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  wasteful  in  strawberry  culture.  Does 
this  indicate  that  the  ideal  way  to  grow  straw¬ 
berries  Is  to  train  single  plants  a  foot  apart  in 
each  dii-ection  ?  I  think  so.  h.  w.  c. 


What  Apples  for  Vermont  ? 

In  a  town  in  southern  Vermont,  where  Baldwin 
apples  color  well,  and  ax-e  particularly  solid  and 
heavy,  would  The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  setting  that 
variety  exclusively  for  a  commercial  orchard  ? 
R.  I.  Greenings,  also,  do  well  there.  b.  ix.  c. 
Windham  County,  Vt. 

An 8. — At  the  recent  meeting-  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Horticultural  Society,  a  general 
vote  was  taken  as  to  the  best  varieties 
of  apples  for  market.  The  varieties 
recommended  were  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing,  Fameuse  and  Northern  Spy.  These 
a  re  all  good, and  there  might  well  be  added 
to  the  list  the  McIntosh.  I  would,  also, 
try  a  few  Arctic ;  and  in  localities  where 
King  of  Tompkins  County  will  succeed,  it 
is  one  of  the  best.  Of  course,  I  would 
not  recommend  planting  all  of  these  in 
a  commercial  orchard  ;  but  unless  it 
were  a  very  small  orchard,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  selection  of  two  or  three  of  these 
to  be  added  to  the  Baldwins. 

Vermont  Ex.  Station.  F.  A.  wauoii. 

Th  ereare  three  conditions: 

When  the  blood  is  poor; 

When  more  flesh  is  needed; 

When  there  is  weakness 
of  the  throat  or  lungs. 

There  is  one  cure:  that  is 
Scott’s  Emulsion. 

It  contains  the  best  cod- 
liver  oil  emulsified,  or  di¬ 
gested,  and  combined  with 
the  hypophosphites  and 
glycerine.  It  promises  more 
prompt  relief  and  more  last¬ 
ing  benefit  in  these  cases  than 
can  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  any  other  remedy. 

50c,  and  $1  00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


1  St.  Louis. 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN ( 

JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
REE  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWI8  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY  Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY  LouUville. 


Barytes,  whiting,  silica, 

Zinc,  etc.,  etc.,  are  used  to 
adulterate  White  Lead,  because 
they  are  cheaper  (cost  less)  than 
White  Lead,  and  are  branded  and 
sold  as  “  White  Lead,”  “  Pure 
White  Lead,”  etc.,  because  they 
cannot  be  sold  as  Barytes,  Whit- 
1  ing,  Silica  and  Zinc. 

r"A|")  r-i  p  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
H  1^  I-*  p  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
“  *»-*-*■-*  able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


Perfect  Farm  Fence, 

-  steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom  win 


Made  of  best  doubly 
j  annealed  galvanized 
Top  ami  bottom  wires  No.  9.  All  other 
wires  No.ll.  VVe  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  in  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market — hence  more 
strength  and  durability.  Ourr 

Tl  Ann  If  nnKenfite'y  new  featured 

LUUU  IVnillpatented),  provides 

_  _ _  perfect  expansion  and  contrac- 

Vr  won,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temper- 
The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel  atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni- 

, Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made.*  formly  distributed  throughout  each 

foot  or  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 
same  as  placing  one  coll  of  a  spiral  spring’  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop 
Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  otTK  loop  knot. 

It  is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa 
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Stands  Until  The  Posts  Rot 


FENCE  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

Steel  Gates  Posts  and  Rail.  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence  with  or  without  lower  cubic  barbed.  Cabled 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  316  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


Fence  corners  that  will  not  pull  up.  No 
wires  attached  to  end  posts;  all  tied  to  equaliz¬ 
ing  spring,  (or  bar  without  spring);  wires  tight 
winter  and  summer.  All  wires  tightened  by 
simple  patent  stretcher  hooks,  placed  in  center 
posts, drawing  both  ways.  Noextra  machinery 
required.  Farmers  can  build  or  repair  their 
own  fences  easily  and  cheaply.  Use  our 
Corners  on  all  patent  fences  and  save  money. 
Farm,  Town,  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 
W rite  for  particulars.  Patented  Oct.  ig,  1897. 

Guest  Patent  Fence  Company,  Moravia,  N.  Y . 


EVERY  RECRUIT 

Is  a  hero  before  battle.  After  the  fight,  real 
valor  is  proclaimed.  Conquests  on  a  thousand 
fields  praise  'I' he  Page.  See  our  ad.  In  next  issue. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

|j  16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod. 

~  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Write  for  circnlar. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


The  twin!  is  what  m&kes  tl>«  Kltsoluxan  Kouoo  I 

moiu.  With  our  Duplex  Automatic  Machine  you  I 
o tax  make  100  § tjlea  and  60  rods  pee  day  of  the  I 
Beet  Woven  Wire  Fenoeon  Earth,  I 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig-tight  I 

FOR  18^  PER  ROD 

Chloken  fence  19o.  Rabbit-proof  I 
fenee  16e.  and  a  good  Hog  fenoel 
fer  12o.  per  rod.  Plain,  Colled  I 
Spring  and  Barbed  Wire  to  farm-  I 
era  at  wholesale  prioea.  Catalogue  I 

_ _ _ _ _  iPREl  for  the  asking.  Addreaa.  I 

KIT8KLMA5  BROTHKR8.  Box  10*,  Rldptevllle,  Indiana- 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO 


DO  IT? 

To  buy  a  hand  machine 
and  ordinary  wire  and 

spend  your 
I/me  on  a 
makeshift 
h  fence 

3  of  no  particular  merit! 
Do  you  think  It  will 
pay  I  We  don’t. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO- 
Adrian,  Mich. 


A  three-ply  cable  on  each  edge.  Always  taut.  To 
erect  simply  strain  cables.  The  only  fence  suitable 
for  Lawn,  Garden,  Orchard,  Park,  Cemetery  and 
Field.  Address 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO., 

LE  ROY,  N.  Y., 

or  A.  P.  THOMPSON, 

(19  Whitehall  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Time  Slacks 

all  wire  fences 

But  man  can  tighten  the  Kutfhiuiun 
Fence  in  fivo  minutes.  It  has  a  chain 
tension  and  stiff  oak  stay  made  so  that 
one  wire  can  he  loosened  or  tightened  at 
a  time,  through  entire  fence.  Can  always 
be  kept  same  as  new.  Horses  and  cattlo  cannot  press  it  out  of 
shape  by  reaching  over  it.  Nor  hogs  cannot  bend  stay  and  lift 
lower  wires  and  go  under.  Afft*.  wunted.  Catalog  for  stamp. 

BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.  Box!  3,  Smithville,  Ohio. 
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Across  Hollows 

'?onthohlllHldo  or  oil  Uiolovel 

Cyclone  Fence 

adjusts  Itself  equally  well  to  all 
uneven  surfaces.  Can’t  burn, 
wont  blow  down.  Strong  cables. 
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Runyon’s  Gauge  and  Lock 
Wire  Fence.— New  plan  to 
weave  fence  cheap  and 
fast  on  farms  without  ma¬ 
chine.  Township  and 
County  rights  for  sale 
cheap.  Agents  make 
money  fast.  Lewis  M. 
Runyon,  Ailamuchy.N.J. 


FFNfF  MACHINES .  5TRetcfhr^cs^aalJgcuheets.e  rc. 

I  LULL  SUPERIOR  M - 


:  MFG.  CO.  Martinsville .0. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities. 

Price  alone 


Poultry  Keeper . *0.50 

Inter-State  Poultry  man . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 26 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  l.oo 


Total . *3.00 


Combination  price,  *1.50. 

Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
RukalNew-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  *1.65. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  *1.65. 

The  NewYork  Weekly  Tribune 

is  the  great  Republican  National  Weekly. 
We  send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  one  year,  for  *1.30. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


May  14 


The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1860. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collinowood,  Managing  Editor. 
Frank  H.  Valentine,  1  .  „  .  „ 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Rotle,  J- Associate  Editors. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  14,  1898. 


Typographical  Union  No.  6,  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  strongest  organizations  of  printers  in  this  counti-y, 
has  gone  into  the  vacant-lot  farming  work  for  some  of 
its  unemployed  members.  About  75  of  them  have  been 
started  in  the  work  near  Pelham,  being  given  one-half 
acre  each.  It  is  said  that  all  are  very  enthusiastic, 
some  so  much  so  that  they  want  an  acre  each,  and  they 
will,  probably,  receive  it  if  they  prove  deserving  of  it. 
That  is  the  best  possible  form  of  charity  that  puts  an 
unfortunate  in  the  way  of  helping  himself.  It  helps 
without  pauperizing. 

0 

Though  the  cold,  wet  Spring  has  delayed  work  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  has  been  unfavorable  for 
many  crops,  it  has  been  extremely  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  clover  and  grass,  and  has  given  these  crops 
such  a  start  that  a  good  yield  is  pretty  nearly  an 
assured  fact.  With  the  price  of  hay  low,  and  a  good 
crop  of  new  hay  probable,  it  is  unlikely  that  high 
prices  will  prevail  during  the  coming  year.  The  sea¬ 
son  has  been  favorable,  also,  to  Spring  seeding,  and 
to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  rye.  Commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  are,  also,  likely  to  show  greater  results  than  in 
a  dry  season.  Many  insect  pests,  especially  in  the 
plant-louse  family,  are  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
cold  and  wet.  Taking  all  things  together,  there  are 
many  things  about  such  a  season  to  counterbalance 
the  discouraging  features. 
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The  indications  are  that  wheat  is  to  go  higher  in 
price.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  grain  in  Germany,  Italy 
and  France.  The  last  country  has  made  wheat  free 
of  entry  until  July  1.  The  French  tariff  is  arranged 
upon  a  sliding  scale — raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the 
home  demand.  For  example,  when  the  price  of  wheat 
is  low  throughout  the  world,  the  French  tariff  is  raised 
to  hold  the  home  price  of  wheat  at  a  high  figure. 
When  the  French  wheat  crop  is  light  and  the  price 
goes  too  high,  the  tariff  is  reduced  so  as  to  bring  in 
outside  wheat.  It  is  claimed  that  politicians  have 
something  to  do  with  the  present  change  in  the  French 
tariff.  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  has,  it  is  said,  sold  7,000,000 
bushels  to  French  dealers  who  wish  to  import  it  with¬ 
out  paying  any  duty  !  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
Europe  expects  a  light  world’s  crop,  and  high  prices 
for  wheat. 
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Spain’s  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  amounts  to 
more  than  $300,000,000.  Our  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that,  in  1895,  Spain  imported  $161,829,516  worth 
of  goods,  and  exported  $155,355,759  worth.  Her  most 
important  dealings  have  been  with  England,  France, 
Cuba  and  the  United  States — one-third  of  the  total 
foreign  trade  being  with  France,  while  this  country 
had  only  about  six  per  cent  of  it.  Spain  imports  each 
year  about  $50,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  products, 
such  as  cotton,  wheat,  hides,  sugar  and  wool.  Coal, 
iron,  fish  and  lumber  are,  also,  largely  bought.  In 
1895,  Spain  bought  of  the  United  States  $11,830,544 
worth  of  cotton,  which  was  75  per  cent  of  all  she 
secured.  Most  of  the  wheat  bought  by  Spain  comes 
from  Russia.  Turkey  and  Roumania.  During  the  past 
five  years,  France  has  sent  Spain  an  average  of  45,967 
barrels  of  flour,  while  we  have  sent  but  333  barrels. 
We  buy  of  Spain  chiefly  wines,  nuts  and  fruits.  The 
Spanish  have  a  system  of  tariffs  with  three  grades  or 
classes  of  duties.  The  highest  tariffs  have  been  levied 
upon  American  goods.  Among  other  things,  it  may 
be  stated  that  importation  of  American  potatoes  or 
sacks  or  packages  in  which  they  have  been  packed,  is 
prohibited.  This  is,  evidently,  done  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  potato  beetle. 


Direct  and  immediate  taxation  ! 

Issues  of  interest-bearing  bonds  ! 

These  are  the  two  chief  plans  for  raising  the  money 
needed  to  carry  on  the  war.  To  issue  bonds  is  to  bor¬ 
row  the  money,  which  our  children  and  grandchildren 
will  be  expected  to  pay.  Direct  war  taxes  will  mean 
paying  as  we  go — making  the  payments  harder  for  the 
present,  but  easier  and  cheaper  for  the  future.  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  would  go  to  almost  any  sacrifice  rather 
than  borrow  money  for  family  expenses  ;  having 
learned  from  bitter  experience  how  hard  it  is  to  pay  a 
debt  that  does  not  represent  a  profitable  investment. 
We  consider  it  a  mistake  for  the  Government  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  conduct  this  war  with  borrowed  money.  Such 
money  comes  out  of  the  people  too  easily.  Let  us  pay 
as  we  go,  and  let  the  taxes  be  arranged  so  that  the 
well-to-do  will  pay  their  full  share. 
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We  agree  in  general  with  Mr.  Gibbs’s  argument, 
page  351,  that  it  is  best  to  plow  corn  ground  as  early  as 
convenient.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  soil, 
opened  early  and  well  stirred  on  the  surface,  will  re¬ 
tain  moisture  better  than  when  it  is  plowed  late  in 
hot  weather — after  the  April  rains.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  however,  to  every  rule.  It  is  evident  that, 
to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  Crimson  clover, 
we  must  let  it  grow  until  late  in  May,  at  least  in  lati¬ 
tudes  north  of  Philadelphia.  This  will  suit  corn 
better  than  most  other  ordinary  farm  crops.  No  one 
would  think  of  plowing  under  Crimson  clover  or  rye 
in  early  April,  when  a  month’s  growth  will  more  than 
double  its  size  and  value.  Thousands  of  farmers  de¬ 
pend  upon  such  crops  for  supplying  the  greater  part 
of  the  vegetable  matter  needed  in  their  soils.  With 
them,  the  question  of  securing  a  heavy  green  growth 
is  more  important  than  that  of  early  plowing,  and  it 
is  best  for  them  to  plow  and  roll  just  before  corn 
planting. 
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Last  week,  Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland  discussed  the 
plan  of  using  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Paris-green  and 
kerosene  emulsion  at  one  operation.  He  now  sends  us 
the  following  note  describing  further  experiments  : 

Our  experiments  have  progressed  far  enough  so  that  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  whale-oil  soap  can  be  used  in  combination 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  (properly  made)  and  Paris-green,  even  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  of  the  soap  to  five  gallons  of  the  combined 
fungicide  and  poison.  It  also  seems,  from  our  experiments  thus 
far,  that  the  whale-oil  soap  and  Paris-green  can,  also,  be  com¬ 
bined  readily.  The  soap,  apparently,  makes  a  better  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  as  it  will  not  settle  so  quickly,  hence  requires  less  stir¬ 
ring.  As  to  the  important  question  of  the  effectiveness  of  each 
ingredient  when  thus  combined,  our  experiments  have  just  begun 
along  this  line. 

Such  a  combination  might  be  expected  to  kill  any  in¬ 
sect,  whether  it  eat  the  leaves  or  suck  out  the  plant 
juices.  It  may  be,  however,  that  these  different  in¬ 
gredients  will  not  kill  as  well  when  in  combination  as 
when  used  separately.  Our  entomologists  must  find 
that  out  for  us.  Possibly  they  will  be  able  to  give  us 
a  “balanced  insecticide”  that  will  make  insects 
tremble. 
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An  English  chemist,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
milk  problem  of  London,  says  that  one  dealer  in  that 
city  finds  it  profitable  to  pay  $1,500  a  year  in  fines  for 
adding  water  to  his  milk — in  other  words,  he  can 
afford  to  pay  the  small  fine  for  the  sake  of  selling 
water  to  his  customers.  This  shows  what  an  immense 
profit  there  may  be  to  dishonest  retail  milk  dealers. 
The  English  investigations  show,  just  as  do  those  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  that  95  per  cent  of  milk  water¬ 
ing  is  done  by  the  dealers  and  not  by  the  farmers. 
The  milk  as  it  leaves  the  farm  is  almost  always  pure 
and  fully  up  to  the  standard.  One  dealer  after  an¬ 
other  adds  water  to  it,  and  a  customer  who  buys  the 
watered  article  blames  it  all  upon  the  farmer.  A  few 
producers  here  and  there  are  selling  guaranteed  milk, 
absolutely  guaranteeing  that  their  milk  contains  an 
average  of  at  least  four  per  cent  fat.  These  men 
never  have  found  fault  with  their  milk,  and  are  able 
usually  to  obtain  a  little  above  the  average  retail 
price.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  milk 
should  not  be  sold  on  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  its  but¬ 
ter  fat,  for  that  is  the  fairest  standard  of  its  value. 
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Farmers  in  western  Kansas  failed  so  long  as  they 
tried  to  grow  corn  and  wheat.  They  worked  hard  and 
lived  temperately  and  frugally,  but  failed,  because 
there  was  not  moisture  enough  in  the  upper  surface  of 
the  soil  to  mature  these  crops.  These  men  fought 
hard  against  fate,  and  retired  only  when  they  were 
starved  out.  They  used  the  wrong  kind  of  weapons. 
In  that  dry  country,  corn  and  wheat  were  out  of  place. 
It  was  like  some  man  with  an  old  muzzle-loading  gun 
trying  to  hold  his  own  against  a  modern  breech-loader. 
Finally  these  men  found  that  Kaffir  corn  and  Alfalfa 
were  two  plants  specially  qualified  by  Nature  to  grow 
on  the  desert  and  provide  the  food  elements  that  are 


found  in  clover  and  corn.  Then  they  found  that  the 
fault  was  not  so  much  in  the  country  as  in  themselves 
for  trying  to  grow  corn  and  wheat  under  unnatural 
conditions.  Corn  and  wheat  represent  failure — Alfalfa 
and  Kaffir  corn  make  success  possible.  There  are  many 
farmers  North,  South  and  East  who,  like  the  Kansas 
farmers,  are  growing  crops  not  suited  to  their  con¬ 
ditions.  They  may  take  their  agricultural  precepts 
from  their  fathers,  or  they  may  not  have  observed 
that  changes  in  markets  or  methods  have  destroyed 
the  profit  in  the  old-time  crops.  The  trouble  is  that 
they  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  land  and  location, 
and  must  either  fail  or  adopt  the  crops  and  methods 
that  their  conditions  require. 
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Pennsylvania  is  the  first  State  to  move  against 
deviled  butter.  The  State  Dairy  Commissioner  issues 
the  following  statement : 

Butter  placed  upon  the  market  that  is  produced  by  taking  orig¬ 
inal  packing  stock  and  other  butter  and  melting  the  same,  so 
that  the  butter  oil  can  be  drawn  off,  mixed  with  skim-milk  and 
rechurned,  or  if  by  any  similar  process  there  is  produced  what  is 
commonly  known  as  “  Boiled  ”  or  “  Process  ”  butter,  the  same  be¬ 
fore  being  offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  shall  be  plainly  labeled 
“RENOVATED  BUTTER”.  If  sold  in  prints  or  rolls,  this  label 
shall  be  plainly  printed  in  conspicuous  letters,  on  the  wrappers. 
If  packed  in  tubs,  the  brand  shall  be  printed  in  one-inch  letters, 
on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  package.  If  exposed  for  sale,  un¬ 
covered,  a  placard  containing  the  label  shall  be  attached  to  the 
mass  in  a  manner  making  it  prominent  and  plain  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

The  name  “  Renovated  ”  may  have  a  softer  sound  in 
the  public  ear  than  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.'s  selection,  but  we 
believe  that  the  word  Deviled  in  good-sized  letters  on 
the  packages  of  this  devilish  stuff  would  be  far  more 
effective.  Now  let  other  States  take  up  the  matter. 
It  is  said  that  the  dealers  and  “  melteis  ”  of  this  but¬ 
ter  pleaded  for  the  word  “  process”  instead  of  “reno¬ 
vated  ”,  but  they  did  not  care  to  risk  a  lawsuit  over  it. 
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BREVITIES. 

IN  MANILA  BAY. 

’Twas  an  early  morn  in  May,  when  we  neared  Manila  Bay, 

Right  and  left  the  lazy  Spanish  cannon  slept, 

With  their  fleet  secure  inside,  rocking  idly  on  the  tide, 

Over  mines  and  through  torpedoes  in  we  crept. 

Then  they  started  in  surprise— how  they  rubbed  their  sleepy  eyes, 
How  the  iron  bulldogs  roared  with  rage  and  pain ! 

Oh,  the  fight  was  fierce  and  hot,  but  we  gave  them  shot  for  shot, 
For  our  hearts  were  full  of  vengeance  for  the  Maine! 

But  the  Spaniards  fought  us  well,  oh,  the  coming  years  will  tell 
How  the  Spanish  banner  never  fluttered  down ! 

Oh,  they  faced  the  fiery  breath,  and  they  fought  us  to  the  death, 
Never  quailing  at  the  hellish  cannon’s  frown! 

’Twas  a  daring  thing  to  do,  but  the  old  Red,  White  and  Blue 
Held  the  promise  of  God’s  destiny  that  day; 

For  the  future  led  us  on,  till  the  victory  was  won, 

And  the  star  of  Spain  sank  o’er  Manila  Bay. 

We  were  strangers  far  from  home— but  across  the  leagues  of  foam, 
They  are  telling  of  our  daring,  without  shame; 

We  shall  live  to  show  our  scars,  and  the  dear  old  Stripes  and  Stars 
Takes  a  higher  place  upon  the  roll  of  fame. 

WAR  !  We  A>'e  Ready. 

Goes  without  saying— the  dumb  visitor. 

The  consent  trait  will  kill  concentration. 

Always  on  hand— a  case  of  “  Hear  !  ”  say. 

The  tongue  of  the  scold  runs  at  a  fumey  gait. 

You  can’t  lubricate  brains  with  elbow  grease. 

The  hypocrite  cans  cant  for  public  occasions. 

The  law  may  not  always  agree  with  the  Lord. 

Art  to  be  dull— the  man  with  “  no  ax  to  grind.” 

The  hen’s  crop  of  eggs  is  started  in  her  own  crop. 

A  curse,  to  turn  the  children  over  entirely  to  a  nurse. 

The  head  of  the  herd  should  be  on  the  owner’s  shoulders. 

Europe  dallied  over  Armenia,  America  rallied  over  Cuba. 

Most  people  can  lay  plans  better  than  they  can  hatch  them. 
These  are  stirring  times,  said  mother  as  she  beat  up  the  egg. 
Montana  sheep  are  frequently  poisoned  by  feeding  on  larkspur. 

Best  clover  hay  brings  $24  per  ton  in  London.  Little  Timothy 
is  sold  there. 

It  appears  that  there  are  insects  with  a  mouth  for  potato  bugs 
— see  page  353. 

The  brave  have  w'ills  of  iron.  The  coward  changes  a  letter 
and  makes  it  I  run. 

Nothing  better  than  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn  meal  to  feed 
with  pasture  grass. 

To  sterilize  drinking  water,  English  scientists  advise  adding 
small  quantities  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  later  bisulphite  of  cal¬ 
cium  to  neutralize  it. 

No,  sir,  what  we  call  “  blood  ”  in  a  hog  will  not  enable  an 
animal  to  live  on  air  and  make  pork  out  of  water.  Dish  water  is 
stronger  than  “  blood  ”  as  a  food. 

Austria  purposes  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  American 
clover  seed.  Every  pound  of  clover  seed  grown  in  this  country 
should  be  sown  on  American  soil. 

Can’t  show  your  patriotism  by  killing  a  few  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  eh  ?  Too  bad.  Don’t  give  up,  though ;  the  Spanish  have 
a  habit  of  putting  things  off.  Kill  that  habit  and  serve  your 
country. 

Take  equal  parts  of  phosphateof  soda  and  Rochelle  salts,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  mixture  every  morning  before  breakfast  in  warm 
or  hot  water  is  excellent  for  constipation,  or  for  gcutyor  rheu¬ 
matic  persons. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  New  York  State  Entomologist,  died  at  Rome, 
Italy,  May  5.  Dr.  Lintner  did  much  for  economic  entomology; 
among  other  insect  pests  first  described  by  him  were  the  Clover 
midge  and  Clover  beetle.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  upon  ento¬ 
mology.  This  news  comes  to  us  as  we  go  to  press.  Dr.  Lintner’s 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  science  and  agriculture. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Southern  Potatoes. — Inquiries  are  frequent  as  to 
the  variety  of  the  potatoes  coming  from  the  South, 
and  now  bringing  prices  about  double  those  of  old 
potatoes.  The  names  of  these  are  generally  given  in 
market  reports.  The  principal  varieties  one  sees  in 
market  now  are  Red  Chili,  Hebron  and  Rose.  The 
last  two  sell  for  a  little  higher  price  than  the  first 
when  in  fine  condition,  because  they  are  generally 
considered  of  better  quality  ;  but  the  first  is  often 
preferred  by  shippers  and  handlers  because  it  carries 
better.  The  color  shows  bruises  less  than  that  of  the 
others,  and  the  breaking  of  the  skin  on  a  red  potato 
disfigures  it  less  than  on  a  light-colored  one.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  very  likely  to  become  bruised  when  handled 
before  they  are  ripe  enough  for  the  skin  to  set ;  for 
this  reason,  it  is  poor  policy  to  ship  them  in  bags,  and 
such  usually  sell  considerably  lower  than  those  in 
barrels. 

X  X  t 

A  “Cheap”  Buttermaker. — In  the  Special  Dairy 
Number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  gave  a  picture  of  some 
tubs  of  butter  which  were  most  miserably  packed. 
They  were  from  a  western  creamery 
that  has  had  long  experience  in  butter¬ 
making  and  packing,  and  had  a  good 
reputation.  The  cut  was  reproduced 
from  the  New  York  Produce  Review, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Review  now  tells 
me  that  he  has  received  a  letter  from 
the  proprietor  of  the  creamery  giving 
an  explanation  of  the  trouble.  The 
regular  buttermaker  was  taken  sick, 
and  a  “  cheap  ”  man  was  engaged  to 
take  his  place,  with,  apparently,  dis¬ 
astrous  results.  The  proprietor  said 
that,  already,  this  substitution  had 
cost  him  $250,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
annoyance  and  loss  of  reputation  in¬ 
volved.  Cheap  labor  often  proves  the 
most  expensive  kind  of  labor,  and  of 
all  places,  the  very  worst  place  to  em¬ 
ploy  such  labor  is  in  the  preparation  and 
packing  of  products  for  market.  This 
part  of  the  work  requires  the  highest 
skill  and  the  most  expert  knowledge. 

X  t  X 

Grain  Exports. — The  grain  elevators 
are  now  being  worked  to  their  full 
capacity,  some  of  them  being  run  night 
and  day.  It  is  reported  that  during 
the  two  weeks  ending  May  7,  more  than 
3,000,000  bushels  have  been  exported 
from  the  Brooklyn  elevators  alone. 

On  Thursday,  Leiter  sold  a  little  matter 
of  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  go  to 
France.  Two  steamers  are  each  loading 
about  120,000  bushels  of  the  finest 
western  corn  for  Egypt.  It  is  all  in 
bags,  and  is  said  to  be  intended  for  seed.  Several 
of  the  European  countries  have  removed  the  duties 
on  grain,  and  this  is  stimulating  shipments.  Several 
of  them  are  also  said  to  be  laying  in  heavy  supplies  in 
anticipation  of  a  European  war.  Germany  has  so  far 
refused  to  remove  the  grain  duties.  Spain  has  pro¬ 
hibited  the  exports  of  corn,  rye,  flour,  maize,  potatoes 
and  fruits,  as  well  as  suppressing  the  duty  on  the 
importation  of  these  articles.  Nearly  all  of  this  ex¬ 
ported  grain  is  carried  in  foreign  vessels.  The  in¬ 
creased  trade  is  putting  a  good  deal  of  money  into 
the  hands  of  the  elevator  and  steamship  men  as  well 
as  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers. 

XXX 

Higher  Prices  for  Farm  Products. — A  comparison 
of  prices  in  the  New  York  wholesale  market  with 
those  of  one  year  ago,  shows  that  farmers  are  getting 
much  more  now,  in  some  cases  nearly  double.  Dairy¬ 
men  are  no  better  off.  Butter  is  practically  the  same 
price,  cheese  a  trifle  lower.  Poultrymen  are  getting 
a  trifle  more,  both  eggs  and  stock  bringing  a  little 
more  than  one  year  ago.  Apples  are  selling  for  a 
little  more,  strawberries  about  the  same.  Timothy 
hay  is  a  trifle  lower  than  one  year  ago,  clover  hay  a 
good  deal  lower,  and  straw  not  much  more  than  half 
as  high.  Hops  are  about  50  per  cent  higher,  honey 
about  the  same  price,  and  dressed  meats  not  much 
changed.  Beans  are  considerably  higher,  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  mostly  within  a  few  weeks. 
Vegetables  in  general  varied  but  little  from  present 
prices.  It  is  in  potatoes  and  grain  that  the  greatest 
advances  have  been  made.  The  former  are  now  sell¬ 
ing  for  more  than  double  last  year's  prices.  Grain 


prices  one  year  ago  were  as  follows  :  wheat,  77  to  79c. ; 
rye,  35  to  42c.;  barley,  feeding,  27c.,  malting,  36  to  40c.; 
corn,  29  to  31c.;  oats,  22  to  24e.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that,  however  other  occupations  may  be  affected,  the 
farmer,  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  has  a  more 
hopeful  outlook  than  one  year  ago.  F.  h.  y. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  JAVA. 

A  PARADISE  IN  SPITE  OF  EARTHQUAKES. 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  lias  a  subscriber  living  on  the  island  of  Java— 
an  American  who  has  spent  many  years  in  central  Europe  and 
the  East.  Java  lies  south  of  the  Philippine  Islands  which  are  now 
likely  to  come  under  the  control  of  the  United  States.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  industrial  life  in  Java  will  prove  interesting:] 

Best  of  Pacific  Islands. — I  believe  that  none  of  the 
eastern  countries  is  so  well  tilled  and  worked  accord¬ 
ing  to  area  as  the  Dutch  colonies,  especially  Java, 
which  has  only  about  82,000  square  miles,  and  not 
over  two-thirds  of  that  is  tillable  land  ;  the  rest  is 
volcanoes  and  mountains.  We  have  a  population, 
with  a  few  of  the  surrounding  islands,  of  32,000,000, 
over  200  to  the  square  mile.  With  all  this  large  popu¬ 
lation,  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  famine  occurs  on  the 
island,  and  everybody  seems  to  have  plenty  to  eat, 
nobody  is  in  want,  and  very  few  beggars  are  to  be 
seen  in  any  part  ;  but  it  is  all  owing  to  the  good  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Holland  government.  In  the  first 
place,  the  land  is  mostly  owned  by  the  government, 
and  is  given  to  the  natives  at  a  very  small  rent, 
but  each  man  must  work  so  much  land,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  number  of  his  family.  The  government 
employs  one  land  officer  for  so  many  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  ;  he  must  go  every  few  days  and  make 
inspection  of  all  his  territory,  and  see  if  every  man 
has  planted  his  share,  or  has  worked  and  kept 
clean  what  he  has  already  planted,  as  here  in  Java, 
they  are  planting  on  one  side  and  cutting  the  same 
kind  of  crop  ripe  a  short  distance  away,  every  day  in 
the  year.  It  is  continually  planting  and  cutting  the 
year  around.  If  any  of  the  natives  has  not  planted 
his  share  of  the  different  kinds  of  crops,  then  this 
officer  puts  him  in  prison  and  makes  him  work  in 
the  streets,  and  he  puts  another  man  to  work  his 
land  ;  in  this  way,  every  native  must  raise,  if  possible, 
enough  for  his  family  and  some  to  sell,  even  if  there 
live  more  than  200  people  on  every  square  kilometer. 
Had  the  government  not  enforced  such  strict  laws, 
there  would  be  a  famine  nearly  every  year,  as  there 
is  in  British  India  ;  but  instead  of  being  a  famine, 
they  export  most  everything  that  is  raised,  with  the 
exception  of  corn.  They  also  raise  a  good  deal  of 
corn,  but  all  is  consumed  in  the  country,  both  for  the 
working  animals  and  the  native  work  people,  as  it  is 
an  article  which  will  not  keep  long. 

Agricultural  Products;  Wild  Animals. — From 
middle  J ava,  are  exported  the  following  articles : 
Coffee,  cacao,  rice,  indigo,  india  rubber,  nutmegs, 
pineapples,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  sugar,  many 
kinds  of  syrups,  also  rum  and  arrack,  which  is  made 
by  the  sugar  mills;  salt,  castor  oil,  many  kinds  of 
peppers,  vegetable  oils  made  from  different  plants, 
also  from  the  cocoanut  trees,  which  can  be  used  for 
cooking  or  salads,  and  over  500  kinds  of  different 
fruits.  Scarcely  a  tree  or  plant  that  grows  out  of  the 


ground  but  bears  some  kind  of  fruit  to  be  used  for 
eating  or  medicine.  It  is  only  on  attending  on  some 
of  the  country  market  days  that  one  can  form 
a  small  idea  of  how  much  fruit  grows  in  Java,  though 
much  of  it  I  consider  very  inferior,  because  it  is  never 
cultured,  or  grafted,  but  it  is  left  to  grow  in  its 
natural  way  for  hundreds  of  years. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Where  the  conditions  are  just  right,  there  is  no  nicer  or  cheaper 
way  to  pump  water  to  a  higher  elevation  than  with  the  hydraulic 
ram.  The  Power  Specialty  Company,  126  Liberty  Street,  New 
York  City,  will  be  glad  to  give  all  needed  information,  and  sell  a 
ram  for  the  purpose,  if  you  want  it. 

Suoar-beet  growing  is  comparatively  a  new  industry.  Many 
farmers  will  grow  their  first  crop  this  year.  At  best,  they  will 
make  some  errors  that  they  will  not  repeat  again.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain  at  the  start.  The  crop  must  be  well  planted 
and  carefully  cultivated.  To  do  this  cheaply  and  well  needs 
tools  especially  prepared  for  the  work.  The  little  Iron  Age  book 
gives  a  description  of  the  tools  as  well  as  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  about  beet  growing.  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  box  302,  Grenloch, 
N.  J.,  will  send  the  book  free  if  you  ask  for  it. 


THE  HARBOR  OF  MANILA  WHERE  SPAIN’S  FLEET  WAS  DEFEATED.  Fig  155. 

Our  map  shows  the  harbor  of  Manila  in  which,  on  May  1,  the  American  warships  under  Commo¬ 
dore  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  star  shows  the  position  of  the  Americans — the  cross 
represents  the  Spanish.  Spain  had  a  double  purpose  in  collecting  this  fleet.  She  wished  to  defend 
her  Asiatic  colonies,  and  also  hoped  to  make  a  dash  across  the  Pacific  and  attack  San  Francisco. 
The  American  fleet  has  definitely  postponed  that  trip  !  The  government  of  the  Philippines  will  now, 
probably,  be  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  Philippines  number  over  1,200  islands, 
and  cover  114,326  square  miles.  They  were  discovered  in  1521  by  Magellan,  and  were  named  in  honor 
of  King  Philip  II.  Manila,  at  present  a  city  of  250,000,  was  founded  in  1570,  and  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  1762,  and  held  by  them  for  15  months.  Outside  the  army,  there  are  barely  8,000  Spanish  on 
the  islands.  The  8,000,000  natives  and  half-breed  Chinese  are  mild  and  good-natured  and  for  the  most 
part,  densely  ignorant.  Spanish  rule  has  been  cruel  and  oppressive.  The  few  educated  natives  have 
organized  rebellions  which  have,  usually,  been  easily  crushed  out.  What  the  United  States  will  do 
with  such  a  people  remains  to  be  seen.  Another  result  of  Dewey’s  victory  is  to  revive  interest  in  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii.  The  argument  is  that,  if  we  are  to  hold  the  Philippines,  we  must  have  a  coal¬ 
ing  station  nearer  than  San  Francisco.  In  fact,  this  victory  at  Manila  opens  a  dozen  new  questions 
that  many  of  us  never  before  considered. 


In  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java,  grow  about  the 
same  products  as  in  middle  Java,  but  it  manufactures 
much  more  sugar,  and  has  immense  sugar  mills. 
While  the  west  end  of  Java  raises  principally  tea,  also 
much  rice,  the  west  end  is  very  mountainous,  and  on 
those  mountains,  they  grow  the  best  tea ;  the  tea 
requires  a  cooler  climate  than  Java  has  in  general, 
but  on  those  mountains  the  air  is  quite  cool  and 
refreshing.  The  west  end  is  not  very  thickly  popu¬ 
lated,  consequently  many  wild  animals  abound  there, 
such  as  tigers  and  catamounts,  wild  bulls  and  cows, 
which  are  very  dangerous,  also  some  small  bears  and 
very  large  snakes,  25  to  30  feet  long.  We  have,  also, 
many  tigers  in  middle  Java,  in  the  large  Jatte  wood 
forests,  which  exist  on  the  north  and  south  coasts  ; 
people  cannot  go  near  those  forests  on  account  of 
these  large  tigers,  and  in  many  places,  the  sugar  mills 
have  to  have  people  to  guard  the  Javan  workmen  and 
women  who  work  planting  and  cutting  the  sugar 
cane,  otherwise  the  tigers  would  eat  them  all.  A  short 
time  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  great  Japara 
Volcano  on  the  north  coast.  The  evening  before  I 
arrived  there,  the  tigers  carried  away  a 
horse  out  of  the  stable  of  the  gentleman 
with  whom  I  stopped.  I  had  to  travel 
through  the  sugar  cane,  but  had  to  have 
a  bodj  of  armed  men  with  me ;  we 
came  on  many  fresh  tiger  tracks,  but 
owing  to  the  sugar  cane  being  so  dense 
and  high,  we  did  not  meet  any  directly. 
The  natives  are  not  allowed  to  keep 
guns,  consequently  the  wild  animals 
have  great  freedom,  and  it  is  only  on 
great  hunting  parties  that  they  are 
killed.  Where  I  am  boring  this  present 
oil  well,  a  large  boa  constrictor,  about 
35  feet  long,  was  killed,  while  it  was 
eating  a  sheep  which  it  had  killed.  We 
are  not  afraid  of  those  large  serpents, 
but  of  the  small,  poisonous  snakes  which 
lie  concealed  in  the  grass,  and  cannot 
be  discerned  from  the  green  color  of  the 
grass.  But  a  person  must  not  go  out 
after  nightfall,  especially  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  he  is  liable  to  be  bitten  by 
these  small  snakes.  All  animals  and 
snakes  are  out  at  night  looking  for 
something  to  eat. 

Successful  Irrigation. — The  success 
of  the  country  is  owing  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  making  water  canals.  Where  it 
is  at  all  possible  to  irrigate  the  lands 
with  water,  this  makes  a  crop  of 
everything  almost  sure  every  year, 
so  there  is  no  danger  from  famine  where 
so  many  people  are  to  be  fed  from  such 
a  small  area  of  ground.  The  government 
is  spending  millions  every  year  to  make 
new  canals,  so  that  more  arable  land 
can  be  brought  in  every  year.  I  never  was  aware 
of  the  surety  of  crops  every  year,  when  one  has  plenty 
of  water  to  use  on  the  land  when  it  needs  it ;  six 
months  out  of  the  year  here  there  is  no  rain  at  all,  but 
a  dry,  scorching  sun,  which  is  almost  unbearable  in 
all  that  time;  yet  by  the  use  of  water,  the  native 
keeps  planting  the  whole  time  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  side  he  keeps  cutting  the  ripe  crops.  So  it  goes 
on  the  whole  time. 

Java  has  many  calamities  which  befall  it  by  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  by  the  20  steaming  volcanoes  which  are 
working  all  the  time,  which  keep  the  island  nearly  all 
the  time  trembling  under  our  feet.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  it  is  a  small  paradise  in  many  ways  ;  every 
thing  is  always  green  the  whole  year  around,  and  on 
many  of  the  fruit  trees  are  blossoms,  small  fruits,  and 
fruits  at  all  stages,  till  those  which  are  ripe  are  falling 
on  the  ground.  I  have  some  beautiful  vanillas  and 
cloves  growing  in  my  garden,  also  bread  fruit,  oranges, 
bananas,  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  cocoanuts,  an^Lmany 
other  fruits  of  which  I  myself  do  not  know  the  name. 

At  this  season  we  have  what  I  call  Summer,  as  it 
commenced  raining  about  November  1,  and  continues 
to  rain  every  day  in  many  places,  and  will  continue 
till  April  1 ;  then  it  stops  for  another  six  months  with¬ 
out  raining  scarcely  any.  neil  Sinclair. 
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Woman  and 

The  Home. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 


In  one  of  the  quick  lunch  establish¬ 
ments  in  New  York,  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  section,  a  sign  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  soup-house  tick¬ 
ets,  each  calling  for  a  one-cent  meal, 
might  be  purchased  there,  in  bundles  of 
five,  10,  or  25.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  regular  patrons  of  the  restaurant 
will  economize  by  buying  one-cent  meals 
themselves,  but  they  can  distribute  these 
tickets  to  those  who  apply  for  aid.  One 
of  these  tickets  provides  a  meal  of  whole¬ 
some  food,  and  is  often  a  wiser  gift  than 
money  itself. 

* 


Dandelion  greens  form  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dish  for  this  season,  which  is  de¬ 
cidedly  wholesome.  The  leaves  are  either 
plainly  boiled,  like  spinach,  or  served  as 
a  salad.  The  dandelion  is  very  much 
improved  for  either  of  these  uses  by 
blanching.  A  bit  of  board  or  stone  laid 
over  the  plant  will  soon  blanch  it,  ren¬ 
dering  the  leaves  much  more  tender. 
Dandelion  salad  is  very  suggestive,  in 
taste  and  appearance,  of  endive  or  chie- 
ory.  There  are  several  common  wild 
plants  that  are  freely  used  as  “  greens” 
in  the  Spring.  Among  them  are  the 
common  Marsh  marigold,  called  cowslip 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  which, 
though  quite  acrid  when  raw,  loses  this 
quality  after  cooking.  Purslane,  a  very 
troublesome  weed,  and  Rokeweed  are 
both  used  in  the  same  way. 

* 


In  giving  instructions  to  a  corps  of 
Red  Cross  nurses,  preparing  to  go  to 
Cuba,  the  lecturer,  Dr.  Egan,  advised 
them  to  take  plenty  of  hairpins,  because 
.they  were  of  use  in  so  many  emergen¬ 
cies.  Of  course,  wc  all  know  that  a 
woman  armed  with  a  hairpin  and  a 
broomstick  is  capable  of  doing  things 
that  a  man  with  a  whole  tool-chest  would 
hesitate  to  attempt ;  but  it  is  not  often 
that  this  ability  is  so  fully  recognized. 
In  the  same  lecture,  a  novel  suggestion 
was  the  use  of  bread  as  a  splint  in  set¬ 
ting  broken  bones,  when  no  other  ma¬ 
terial  is  at  hand.  In  the  ease  of  a  broken 
jaw,  the  lecturer  observed,  nothing  could 
be  better  than  a  loaf  of  bread,  soaked 
and  then  pressed  into  shape  around  the 
injury.  When  dry,  a  perfect  splint  is 
thus  provided. 

* 


The  Hartford  Courant  observes  that 
the  achievements  of  a  Connecticut  widow 
on  a  farm  put  to  shame  the  complaining 
farmers  who  assert  that  farming  in  New 
England  is  profitless,  and  who,  failing  to 
sell  the  farms  which  they  have  worn  out, 
abandon  them  and  enter  into  the  fiercer 
Competition  for  a  livelihood  in  thecities. 
This  woman  was  left  a  widow  12  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  50.  She  received  from 
her  husband  a  farm  of  165  acres,  having 
upon  it  one  cow,  a  heifer,  two  horses, 
and  a  mortgage  for  Si, 750.  She  now  has 
a  herd  of  cows  and  three  horses,  and  has 
paid  $1 ,600  on  the  mortgage.  In  other 
words,  upon  a  165-acre  farm,  the  woman 
seems  to  have  made  a  living  and  saved 
about  SI 50  a  year,  besides  current  in¬ 
terest  on  the  mortgage.  Those  who  look 
upon  women  as  the  unbusinesslike  sex, 
are  often  surprised  by  the  ability  dis¬ 
played  when  an  emergency  calls  out 
such  energies. 


Report  is  made  of  a  swindler  going 
through  some  farming  districts,  posing 
as  a  sewing-machine  repairer.  He  in¬ 
sists  upon  seeing  the  machine,  even 
though  assured  that  it  is  all  right ;  then 
declares  that  it  is  in  very  bad  condition, 
and  offers  to  put  it  in  perfect  order  for 
from  75  cents  to  #1.  After  the  work 
is  done,  lie  demands  a  price  from  twice 
as  much  to  ten  times  as  much  as  ex¬ 
pected.  lie  declares  that  the  machine 
needed  more  work  than  at  first  appeared, 


and,  if  his  demands  arc  not  complied 
with,  threatens  to  take  the  machine 
away,  beginning  to  unscrew  the  top.  As 
the  fellow  usually  deals  with  women,  he 
generally  gets  what  he  demands,  his  vic¬ 
tims  being  ready  to  submit  to  the  extor¬ 
tion,  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  will  be  wise 
to  make  a  resolution  that  no  stranger  of 
this  class  be  admitted  to  the  house  upon 
any  pretext.  There  are  plenty  of  hon¬ 
est  men  in  the  sewing-machine  business, 
but  there  are,  also,  plenty  of  r  gues, 
who  use  their  trade  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
torting  money  from  women.  In  the 
cities,  there  is  a  class  of  sewing-machine 
agents  who  insist  upon  leaving  a  machine 
upon  trial,  overruling  any  objections 
made;  then,  when  they  call  again,  they 
insist  that  a  promise  was  made  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  machine,  and  threaten  legal 
proceedings  if  this  is  not  done.  The  in¬ 
solence  they  display  is  monumental,  and 
many  women  are  cowed  by  it.  It  is  a 
pity  that  such  intimidation  cannot  be 
dealt  with  adequately  by  law. 


WOMAN’S  WORK  AND  WAGES. 

An  article  under  the  above  title,  by 
Eleanor  Whiting,  in  Lippincott’s,  takes 
a  position  quite  unusual  among  modern 
women.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
point  of  view,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
justice  in  the  assertion  that  matrimony 
is  the  best  profession  in  which  a  woman 
can  engage.  Miss  Whiting  remarks  that 
married  women  may  be  considered  as 
having  settled  the  question  of  self-sup¬ 
port.  It  is  upon  those  who  do  not  marry 
that  the  problem  presses. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  world 
is  hard  on  women,  and  many  people  talk 
as  though  some  exceptions  might  and 
should  be  made  from  the  laws  of  modern 
industrialism  in  favor  of  women  wage- 
earners.  The  world  is  hard,  but  no 
harder,  no  more  unjust,  to  women  than 
to  men  ;  and  no  legislation  was  ever  en¬ 
acted  to  protect  or  favor  by  artificial 
means  one  class  of  labor  against  an¬ 
other  that  harm  did  not  result.  I  f  woman 
enters  the  business  Held,  she  must  accept 
the  conditions  existing,  and  those  con¬ 
ditions  are  the  laws  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  competition  resulting 
from  their  operation.  No  man  or  woman 
can  enter  the  labor  market  and  not  com¬ 
pete,  unless  he  or  she  possess  quite  ex¬ 
ceptional  qualifications,  and  to  compete 
is  to  strive  with  others  for  the  same 
thing.  Competition  is  a  warfare,  where 
your  success  is  ray  defeat,  where  whoever 
takes  up  arms  must  fight,  and  where  the 
one  who  exercises  the  greatest  skill  and 
the  greatest  endurance  wins.  Competition 
involves  and  compels  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  as  rigorously  as  do  the  laws  of 
life  and  death. 

That  the  woman  who  enters  the  field 
of  business  competes  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage,  owing  to  her  physical  disabili¬ 
ties,  her  lack  of  business  habits  and 
technical  training,  is  true  ;  but  if  women 
are  to  work  on  the  same  terms  with 
men  (and  ask  yourself  what  other  terms 
are  possible),  they  must  accept  the  same 
conditions  that  mon  accept. 

I f  a  one-legged  man  should  insist  on 
being  a  letter-carrier,  we  might  admire 
his  courage  and  perseverence,  but  we 
should  urge  him  to  choose  an  occupation 
for  which  he  is  better  suited.  He 
might  say  with  truth  that  the  world  is 
hard  on  one-legged  men  ;  doubtless  it  is  ; 
but  what  is  hardness  to  the  one-legged 
man  is  simply  justice  to  the  two-legged 
man.  To  make  special  regulations  in 
behalf  of  cripples  would  be  to  create 
false  conditions  that  could,  in  the 
end,  result  only  in  harm.  So  to  make 
special  regulations  in  behalf  of  woman. 

The  chief  reason  for  believing  that  the 
average  woman  is  better  off  not  to  enter 


Everyone  knows  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  annoyance  of  lamp- 
chimneys  breaking. 

Macbeth’s  don’t  break:  and 
they  make  more  light. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


the  labor  market  as  a  direct  wage-earner 
is  that,  as  things  stand  now,  and  have 
stood  for  thousands  of  years,  she  has  an 
income  as  an  indirect  wage-earner  as¬ 
sured  to  her  by  marriage  :  in  other  words, 
matrimony  is  a  profession  for  which,  by 
Nature,  tradition,  and  education,  she  is 
better  fitted  than  for  any  other.  The 
centuries  have  molded  her  to  that  end, 
just  as,  by  the  cultivation  of  such  intel¬ 
lectual  habits  as  accuracy  and  applica¬ 
tion,  they  have  molded  the  average  man 
to  the  purposes  of  direct  wage-earning. 

Matrimony  is  for  woman  a  lucrative 
profession — the  most  lucrative,  in  fact, 
for  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  she  can 
earn  so  much  money.  Under  the  present 
regime,  only  exceptional  women  under 
exceptional  women  earn  $3,000  a  year  ; 
but  Miss  Whiting  ventures  to  say  that 
there  are  in  her  city  at  least  100  women 
who  annually  have  the  spending,  the 
control,  or  the  enjoyment  of  that  sum — 
not  because  they  are  the  superiors  in 
native  ability  or  mental  equipment,  or 
moral  endowments  of  what  are  termed 
self-supporting  women,  but  because  they 
have  been  tolerably  fortunate  in  follow¬ 
ing  woman's  natural  trade  of  matrimony. 


We  often  hear  it  said,  “  The  farmer  is 
his  own  boss”.  It's  true,  and  pity  ’tis 
'tis  true  oftentimes,  for  what  a  hard  task¬ 
master  he  can  be  !  There  is  no  life  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  grow  so  narrow 
and  selfish,  but  it  is  a  life  as  broad  and 
beautiful  as  the  world  itself,  if  you  only 
choose  to  make  it  so. 

“  Ai.l  things  come  to  those  who  wait.” 
but  be  sure  that  you  “  wait,  and  murmur 
not!”  Wait  with  patience,  and  hope 
and  trust,  and  be  sure,  if  in  time  that 
for  which  you  wait  is  not  granted,  some¬ 
thing  even  better  will  come  in  its  place  ! 
Rut  if  you  wait  in  a  different  spirit,  when 
the  good  cesired  does  come,  it  will  turn 


to  bitterness,  as  you  will  he  unfitted  to 
enjoy  it !  sweet  fkbn. 

The  work  of  factory  inspection  is  one 
of  the  newest  fields  of  woman's  work, 
and  as  yet  a  comparatively  limited  one, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  time 
goes  on  it  will  be  more  and  more  occupied 
by  women.  Indeed,  they  are  so  peculiarly 
fitted  for  certain  departments  of  the 
work  that,  at  the  time  the  legislation 
providing  for  their  employment  in  New 
York  State  was  passed,  every  fair-minded 
man  admitted  its  necessity. 


From  Manufacturer  to  Consumer. 


For  the  asking  wo 
mail  you  our  Litho¬ 
graphed  Carpet  Cata¬ 
logue,  showing  goods 
in  lithographed  colors. 
For  samples, send  eight 
cen's  Abb  CARPETS 
SEWED  FREE,  AND 
FREIGHT  PAID  TO 
YOIJR  STATION. 


$3.95 

Buys  this  (exact) 
Solid  Oak  Refriger¬ 
ator.  Our  1 12- page 
Catalogue  of  Furni¬ 
ture.  Draperies, 
Crockery,  Raby  Car¬ 
t-1  a  g  e  s ,  8  t,  o  v  os. 
Lamps,  Redding, 
Mirrors,  Pictures, 
&c.,  is  mailed  to  all 
who  ask  for  it. 


$7.45 


Ruysa  Made-to-your-Measu  re 
All-wool  Cheviot  Soil.  EX¬ 
PRESS  PAID  TO  YOUR 
STATION.  Catalogue  and 
Samples  Free .  Address 
(exactly  ns  below.) 


JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

Depi.  320.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Some  Important  News 
of  Dress  Goods  and  Silks 


Economic  conditions  now  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  eco¬ 
nomical.  Here  are  prices  on  Summer  dress  stuffs  which  we  could 
uot  have  matched  a  year  or  more  ago,  when  wool  was  ever  so 
much  cheaper  than  now. 

The  reduction  in  price  from  regular  figures  is  really  a  reduc¬ 
tion,  and  not  merely  a  compensation  for  lack  of  amount  or 
variety.  The  lines  are  complete  in  almost  all  cases. 


At  30c.  Figured  Vigoreaux,  five  different  mix¬ 
tures,  39  in.  wide.  An  honest  50c.  quality. 

At  80c. — Two-toned  Jacquard  Suitings,  in  live 
combinations,  42  in.  wide.  A  50c.  quality. 

At  31c.  All-wool  fancy  Check  Cheviot,  40  in. 
wide.  A  50c.  grade. 

At  50c.  Fancy  Worsted  Checks:  in  15  coloringa, 
44  in.  wide.  A  75c.  grade. 


At50r.  Diagonal  mixed  Cheviots,  in  7  patterns, 
40  in.  wide.  The  usual  85c.  quality. 

At  50c.  A  regular  dollar  grade  of  two-toned 
all-wool  Grenadines,  in  five  different  com¬ 
binations;  45  in.  wide. 

At  50c.  Wool  Bayadere  satin-striped  Coverts, 
44  In.  wide,  a  05c.  quality. 

At  75c.  All-wool  Coverts,  in  live  colors,  50  in. 
wide.  A  full  81.25  kind. 


Spring  and  Summer  Dress  Silks 

Not  old  goods  galvanized  by  reductions,  but  new  goods  that 
have  the  charm  of  original  cheapness. 


75c.  grade  for  50c. 

720  yards  ombre  striped  Taffetas;  choice  of 
colors. 

85c.  grade  for  55c. 

5,280yards  rich  check  Taffetas;  '(-in.  blocks; 
choice  of  II  colors. 

90e.  grade  for  60c. 

840  yards  brocaded  glace  Twills,  for  entire 
dresses. 

$1  grade  for  65c. 

1,320  yards  glace  Taffeta  Pekin  ;  triple 
stripes  in  color  on  color;  11  colors. 

$1.25  grade  for  70e. 

980  yards  rich  evening  silks  ;  bayadere 
stripes  in  waves  of  embroidery;  5  colors. 

$1  grade  for  75c. 

480  yards  rich  white  Taffetas;  ombre  and 
canale  stripes;  4  colors. 

$1  grade  for  75c. 

000  yards  hair-line  plaid  Taffetas;  pretty 
colors  on  white,  with  raised  dots  or  figures; 
8  colors. 

$1  grade  for  75c. 

120  yards  stripe  Taffetas;  black  shaded 
lines  on  white;  gray  ombre  lines  ou  white. 

$1.25  grade  for  75c. 

720  yards  barre  Pekin  Plisse;  all  silk  ;  all 
colors  on  white;  for  blouses. 


$1.25  grade  for  80c. 

300  yards  guipure  lance  Taffetas  ;  a  new 
stripe  for  evening  dresses;  0  colors. 

$1.25  grade  for  80c. 

1,200  yards  chameleon  Pekin  Taffetas,  with 
canale  of  satin  dividing;  6  colors. 

$1.10  grade  for  85c. 

3,780  yards  ombre  check  Taffetas;  18  new 
colorings. 

$1.15  grade  for  85c. 

(100  y arils  ombre  check  Taffetas;  raised  dots 
of  satin  sprinkled  over;  7  colors. 

$1.35  grade  for  85c. 

510  yards  barre  Pekin  Plisse,  in  evening 
tints;  also  iu  black. 

$1.50  grade  for  00c. 

270  yards  pompadour  Pekin  Plisse;  some 
stripes  are  black  with  color;  others  white. 

$1.50  grade  for  90c. 

150  yards  pompadour  Pekin  Pebble  Plisse, 
with  barre  cord  of  white  across;  for  evening 
wear. 

$1.25  grade  for  80c. 

1,170  yards  rich  satin  Stripe  Plisse;  satin 
stripes  of  color  bordered  with  hair-lines  of 
black  on  white,  on  blue,  on  yellow,  on  pink, 
on  turquoise,  on  lavender,  on  cerise,  on  navy 
blue;  all  black  If  you  wish. 
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Failure  of  Clematis. 

./.  /{.,  Passaic  County,  N.  ,/.  I  have  planted 
Clematis  several  years  In  succession,  close  up 
against  my  house,  but  it  always  makes  a  feeble 
growth,  dying  out  by  the  following  year.  What 
is  the  trouble  ? 

Anh. — J.  R.  does  not  give  sufficient 
details,  either  as  to  variety  or  treatment, 
to  provide  material  for  a  satisfactory 
answer.  It  is  most  probable,  however, 
that  the  trouble  lies  in  the  manner  of 
planting.  When  Clematis  or  other 
species  are  planted  close  to  the  house, 
the  fact  that  the  earth  there  is  sterile 
subsoil,  thrown  around  the  walls  when 
filling  in,  and  often  further  injured  by 
bits  of  brieks  and  other  rubbish,  is  over¬ 
looked.  As  a  rule,  the  earth  close  to  the 
house  is  quite  unfitted  for  planting,  and 
other  provision  should  he  made.  Dig 
out  a  trench  2%  feet  wide  and  the  same 
depth  ;  put  some  sods  in  the  bottom,  and 
then  fill  up  with  good  soil.  If  the  Clem¬ 
atis  he  planted  in  this,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  take  hold  well.  A 
good  many  varieties  of  Clematis  have 
suffered  from  fungous  disease  of  late 
years,  the  trouble  beginning  in  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  and  extending  down 
into  the  roots.  Occasionally,  a  plant 
will  appear  to  wilt  suddenly  from  this 
cause.  Copper  solutions  are  suggested 
as  a  remedy,  but  the  disease  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  successfully  controlled 
so  far.  Large-flowered  varieties  seem 
more  subject  to  the  attaeksof  this  trouble 
than  those  with  small  flowers,  like  Panic- 
ulata  or  Virginiana. 

Heating ;  Bermuda  Lilies;  Carnations. 

II.  L.  li. ,  Pittsjleld,  N.  II.  I.  I  have  a  green¬ 
house  containing  nearly  800  square  feet  of  glass; 
It  Is  warmed  by  over  4f>0  feet  of  three-inch  pipe, 
outside  measure.  At  what  temperature  can  I 
keep  the  house  when  it  is  zero  outside?  2.  What 
is  the  best  temperature  to  keep  Bermuda  lilies 
for  forcing  for  Easter  ?  3.  What  is  the  best  tem¬ 
perature  for  blooming  carnations  In  Winter? 

A  ns. — 1.  The  theory  of  greenhouse 
heating  is  to  allow  one  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  to  each  three  feet  of 
glass  area.  If  the  pipe  in  H.  L.  H.’s 
house  is  really  three-inch  pipe,  and  there 
are  450  feet  of  it  properly  laid  and  con¬ 
nected  to  an  efficient  boiler,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  to  65  degrees  in  zero 
weather,  and  this  temperature  would  be 
ample  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  This 
provision  as  to  the  size  of  pipe  is  made 
because  what  is  known  as  three-inch 
pipe  measures  three  inches  inside,  and 
is  fully  inches  outside,  while  two- 
inch  pipe  measures  2]4  inches  outside. 
This  theoretical  rule  is  a  safe  one  under 
ordinary  conditions,  though  we  would 
not  use  quite  as  much  heating  surface  in 
a  milder  latitude  than  New  Hampshire, 
especially  when  using  hot  water  under 
pressure. 

2.  In  flowering  Kermuda  lilies,  the 
temperature  is  varied  according  to  the 
time  the  blooms  are  wanted.  When 
first  potted,  they  are  put  in  a  frame, 
covered  with  a  mulch,  and  kept  there 
until  frost.  When  first  brought  inside,  a 
night  temperature  of  40  to  45  degrees, 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adn. 


with  plenty  of  air  during  the  day,  is 
sufficient.  Forcing  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  growth  is  injurious,  and  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  “blind”  shoot.  Later,  the 
plants  may  be  moved  into  a  temperature 
of  60  or  65  degrees,  which  is  best  as 
flowering  approaches.  If  the  weather 
is  dull,  the  temperature  may  run  up  to 
70  degrees,  if  necessary,  so  long  as  the 
plant  is  fairly  advanced  toward  flower¬ 
ing.  When  the  buds  are  opening,  it  is 
an  advantage  to  move  the  plants  to  a 
lower  temperature,  say  50  degrees  ;  the 
result  is  a  well-hardened  plant,  with 
firm  flowers  which  will  bear  moving 
about. 

3.  The  best  average  night  temperature 
for  carnations  grown  for  flowering  is  50 
to  55  degrees,  hut  it  varies  a  little  with 
different  varieties.  A  high  temperature 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  habits  of  the 
carnation,  and  may  not  be  persisted  in 
without  injury.  With  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  40  to  45  degrees,  the  plants  will 
be  strong  and  vigorous,  and  produce  fine 
flowers,  but  will  bloom  very  little  until 
toward  (Spring,  when  the  flowers  do  not 
realize  a  high  price. 

Seasonable  Botes. 

All  the  remaining  flower  seeds  may 
now  he  sown  in  the  open  air,  where  they 
are  to  remain  permanently,  the  plants 
being  thinned  out  to  a  proper  distance. 
It  is  also  wise  to  have  some  seedlings 
started  in  a  reserve  bed,  so  that  there 
will  be  material  for  filling  up  gaps. 

I’lanting-out  time  is  here,  hut  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  bedding  plants 
may  he  put  out  just  as  soon  as  warm 
weather  comes.  It  is  quite  safe,  how¬ 
ever,  to  plant  Geraniums  by  May  20, 
and  all  the  plants  that  are  not  injured 
by  a  touch  of  frost  may  be  put  out  a 
week  earlier.  This  would  include  pinks, 
Dusty-miller,  Verbenas,  Asters,  I’hlox, 
Lavender  cotton  (Santolina),  Lobelias, 
Sweet  Alyssum,  Lemon  Verbenas,  etc. 
Balsams  or  Lady’s-slippers  should  not 
go  out  until  about  dune  1.  All  the 
plants  that  would  he  injured  by  a  little 
frost  should  not  be  put  out  until  the  first 
week  in  June.  This  would  include 
Gannas,  Caladiums,  Coleus,  and  other 
subtropical  plants. 

There  is  some  art  even  in  planting  a 
red  Geranium  properly.  A  good  many 
people  make  a  hole  with  the  trowel,  put 
the  plant  in  without  any  firming,  be¬ 
yond  smoothing  off  the  surface,  and 
then  water  the  entire  bed.  This  rarely 
acts  well,  for  the  water  washes  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  about,  without  really  soaking 
the  ball  of  earth  inclosing  the  roots.  If 
the  sun  is  shining,  the  surface  immedi¬ 
ately  hakes  hard,  and  the  last  stage  of 
that  plant  is  worse  than  the  first.  The 
right  plan  is  to  set  the  plant,  then  water 
it  individually,  thus  causing  the  earth 
to  settle  a  little,  and  then  to  fill  up 
the  surface  with  a  little  more  earth.  By 
doing  this,  the  roots  are  thoroughly 
moistened,  and  the  earth  added  at  the 
top  acts  as  a  mulch  to  prevent  baking. 

Considering  the  variety  of  bedding 
plants  brought  out  each  year,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  we  cling  to  our  old  favor¬ 
ites.  It  would  he  difficult  to  find  any 
garden  now  without  a  bed  of  the  newer 
Gannas,  but  apart  from  these,  we  are 
prone  to  indulge  in  similar  plants  year 
after  year.  'Phis  is  especially  the  case 
in  hanging  baskets  and  veranda  boxes. 
Hanging  baskets  are  still  popular,  though 
modern  architecture  hardly  affords  so 
good  a  place  for  them  as  the  old-fashioned 
piazzas.  These  baskets  are  not  without 
some  disadvantages;  they  are  difiicult 
to  water  adequately,  and  are  often  most 
inconveniently  heavy.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  the  large  earthen  or  rustic 
baskets  often  seen.  One  of  the  best 
hanging  baskets,  both  for  convenience 
and  suitability,  is  made  of  wire,  lined 


with  green  moss,  before  flic  soil  is  put 
in.  The  moss  holds  the  soil  in,  and  af¬ 
fords  additional  feeding  space  for  the 
roots.  The  soil  in  a  hanging-basket 
should  always  be  rich  ;  in  addition  to 
well-rotted  manure,  hone  dust  will  be 
desirable.  The  plants  must  be  put  in 
firmly,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  covered 
with  moss.  This  prevents  the  earth 
from  washing  off  when  the  basket  is 
watered,  often  a  very  troublesome  fea¬ 
ture,  and  it  also  prevents  the  roots  from 
drying  out  badly.  The  basket  will  need 
a  good  soaking  every  day  in  Summer ;  it 
is  often  a  good  plan  to  stand  the  basket 
in  a  vessel  containing  a  few  inches  of 
water,  and  thus  allow  it  to  soak  up  all 
the  moisture  needed,  rather  than  to  trust 
to  overhead  watering. 

What  are  the  most  suitable  plants  for 
a  hanging  basket?  That  must  depend 
entirely  upon  personal  taste.  Geran¬ 
iums  and  Petunias  are  among  the  most 
satisfactory  common  plants  we  can  use 
for  such  a  purpose  ;  any  of  the  common 
vines,  such  as  German  ivy,  Kenilworth 
ivy  (neither  of  which  is  really  an  ivy), 
money  vine,  single  Petunias,  Ivy  Geran¬ 
iums,  etc.,  will  droop  over  the  edge.  A 
good  effect  is  often  secured  where  the 
entire  basket  is  filled  with  one  variety 
of  plant;  for  example,  a  Begonia  of 
drooping  habit,  half-dwarf  nasturtiums, 
or  Petunias.  In  a  shady  situation,  a 
basket  filled  with  Begonia  Rex  is  very 
handsome;  another  very  suitable  plant 
for  such  a  situation  is  the  Boston  fern. 
The  little  Lobelia,  now  abundantly  cov¬ 
ered  with  its  bright  blue  flowers,  would 
seem  very  suitable  for  this  purpose,  hut 
it  doesn’t  last,  and  would  better  be 
avoided. 

Among  early  shrubs,  Golden  hell 
(Forsythia)  and  Star  Magnolia  are  now 
past.  The  prettiest  shrub  we  had  in 
bloom  during  the  last  week  in  April  was 
the  dwarf  Double-flowered  Almond,  its 
branches  looking  like  wreaths  of  minia¬ 
ture  pink  roses.  There  is  a  white  form, 
as  well  as  the  pink.  This  is  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  shrub,  hardy,  inexpensive,  and 
requiring  little  care.  The  .Japan  quinces, 
red,  pink  and  white-flowered,  have  been 
very  fine  this  year,  though  we  have 
noted  several  cases  where  hedges  of 
these  plants  have  been  trimmed  off  early 
this  Spring,  thus  cutting  away  many 
flower  buds.  The  Japan  quince,  makes 
a  very  ornamental  hedge,  and  is  easily 
kept  in  shape.  The  little  white  Dcutzia 
gracilis,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
deserving  of  shrubs,  follows  the  Japan 
quinces  very  closely,  and  never  fails  to 
give  a  sheet  of  white  blooms. 

About  the  third  week  in  May  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  Chinese  primroses,  if  some 
are  wanted  in  bloom  by  November.  It 
is,  also,  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  few  more 
Asters  for  Autumn  blooming. 


lightens 

the 


load — 


shortens 

the 


Crease 


road 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.  Saves  wear 
^  and  expense.  ,Sold 

everywhere.  ^ 


FRAZER  CREASE 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualltloH  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  throe  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  IW~  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOIt  SAJiK  BY  OK  A  I, KltS  GENERALLY. 


Something 
entirely 
new. 

A  better  Scale  tor  freight  paid 

less  money  than  has 
ever  been  offered. 

Address, 

Jones  of  Binghamton, 

Binghamton,  N.  V. 


MODERN 


STOVE  POLISH 


Gives  a  quick  polish 
without  dirt. 

J.L.Prescott&  Co.  New  York 


How's  Your 

__  Spring. 

M  1  ^  M  Arol<l  rnlntAkoH  and  noouro  the 

mm  mmmMW  ^  very  boat  thing  of  the  lrind  made. 

C/so  Sykes  “ Old  Style'' 

It  III  mado  In  a  var-  IRON  ROOFINO. 


loty  of  styles,!*  easily  put  on  and  lx  longllvcd  and 
handsome.  Falling  Hpurkxcau’t  fire  It,  hallcan’t  break 
It  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  It  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  26  years  are  good  yet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Sykes  Iron  sad  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  111. 


SOoCheaperthan  Paint 


Cheaper  to  buy  and  apply;  cheaper  llrst  and  last; 
preserve  the  wood  and  hold  their  colors.  Send  for 
samples  and  circulars  of 

CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  HI  KilbySt.,  Boston,  Miihh. 


ROOFINGS  AND  ROOF  COATINGS. 

Carey’s  Cement  Hooting.  Swan's  Standard  Keeling, 
and  ‘•Noponsot  ’’  Hod  and  Hlack  Hope  Fabric;  all  at 
manufacturers’  prices.  Bend  for  samples. 

JAMES  H.  CAHK,  Colchester,  Conn. 


I 


MACHINES  IN  ONE 

A  RIVETER  PUNCH  AND  LOOP  MAKER. 

Wanted. 


Repair 
Your 
Broken 
Harness 
At 

Home. 

THE... 


Is  the  only  machine  riveting  Keeners  and  Coops. 

HARTMAN  MFC.  CO.  Box  1  9 

or  Itoom  TO,  *T7  Broadway  .New  York.  fill  wood  City  P* 


GOSHEN 

LOW  WAGON 

WHEELS 

Compoaedof  layer  upon 
layer  of  Inch  kiln  dried 
Indiana’WhiteOak.Sco 
tho  wedge-shaped  sec¬ 
tions;  grain  runs  from 
hub  to  tire. Look  at  tho 
rivets  that  hold  layers 
together. W  heels  IK  to30 
In.;  tire  3^  toli-ln.;  lit 
any  wagon.  Buy  a  set  & 
httvotwo  wagons— high 
one  and  low  one.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Circulars 
and  price  list  free. 

Kelly  F’ndrv&Mch.Co. 

PurlSt.  OOSHEN,  IND. 


Olil  Wagons 


Wo  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 


Straight  Spoke, 
out.  We  also 
Handy  Wagons. 


Will  not  rot  or  dry 
manufacture  Steel 


Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheal  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


WHEELS 


MAKE  A  OOOD  WACON. 
Unless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  It  la 

useless.  r|  CPTRlP  STEEL 
THE  tLtblnlO  WHEELS 

are  gooil  wheels  ami  they  make  a  wagon 
last  Indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tiro,  to  lit  any  skein. 
They  enn’t  get  loose,  rotor  lircuk 
down.  They  lust  ul  waya-t  atalogfreo. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT? 


If  It’s  Boggles,  Harness,  Noddles,  Bicycles,  Hewing 
Mnelilncs,  Feed  Cookers,  t  lder  Presses.  N e 111 V 
Pumps,  Poultry  Supplies  or  nny- 

Y01IR  WANldgS^n*1  d*' 

Jh 


thing  else,  we 

root  from  tho  fac- 
what  It  Is,  or  where 
supply  It  anti  nave 
Write  for 


KNOWN 


tory.  No  matter 
_  it  Is  made,  we  can 

you  ntoney  too.  Try  us. 
for  our  Illustrated  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

Colony, 
Illinois. 


Frauk  B.  Barkley  Mfg.  Co. 


from*'  FACTORY. 

Top  buggies,  road  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  surreys  and  business  wag¬ 
ons,  bicycles  and  harness.  No  mid¬ 
dle  men.  No  agents.  A  small  per 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost  of 
buildiug.  25  to  40  per  cent,  helow 
retail  prices.  All  freight  prepaid. 
tivtrialii—' "Gold  Coin’’  Top  Baggy 
and  “Parlor  Oity"  Bicycle.  Oatalogae  free. 
BINGHAMTON  OAUIUAOK  A)  CYCLE  CO, 
iioxG,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ce  $44. 


Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Traps,  Harness 

Bay  direct  from  factory  at  Wholesale  Prices.  30  per  cent  saved. 
Guaranteed  for  two  years.  Write  to-day  for  new  beautifully  lllus- 
trated Catalogue,  send  8  cents  In  stamps.  Highest  awards  given  us  at  i 
World’s  Fair,  Atlanta  Exposition,  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition.  1 

Alliance  Carriage  Co.  2JI0  E.  Court  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


Price  $IV 


36o 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  past  week  has  been  a  very  active  one,  at 
times  excited  and  almost  panicky,  so  far  as  the 
grain  markets  are  concerned.  The  week  opened 
very  quiet  with  a  tendency,  if  anything,  toward 
lower  prices.  On  Tuesday,  prices  did  go  some¬ 
what  lower  under  the  manipulations  of  specula- 
tors  and  others  who  were  anxious  to  buy.  But 
this  condition  was  upset  on  Wednesday,  when 
wheat  made  an  advance  of  7  cents  in  this  market, 
and  in  the  Chicago  market,  it  advanced  from  4  to 
10  cents,  selling  there  for  the  highest  price  in 
nearly  10  years.  Wednesday  was  a  holiday  here, 
so  that  not  very  much  business  was  done.  On 
Thursday,  the  boom  came;  there  was  great  ex¬ 
citement  and  wide  fluctuations,  but  compara¬ 
tively  little  active  business  done.  Wheat  and 
rye  were  the  leading  grains  dealt  in.  The  week 
closed  with  the  markets  a  trifle  lower,  simply  a 
reaction  from  the  previous  high  prices,  but  the 
market  still  continued  strong.  The  export  de¬ 
mand  fell  off  a  little  at  the  close,  although  this 
was  but  natural  on  account  of  the  excessive  de¬ 
mand  ruling  throughout  the  week.  The  official 
spot  price  of  No.  2  red  wheat  at  the  close  of  the 
week  is  $1.45,  although  sales  have  been  made 
during  the  week  at  $1.50.  The  flour  market  has 
been  very  much  unsettled,  the  price  having  ad¬ 
vanced  somewhat,  although  not  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Rye  and  rye 
flour  have  been  very  active,  demand  being  con¬ 
siderable  for  export.  There  has,  also,  been  a  big 
export  demand  for  corn,  and  prices  have  been 
advanced.  Oats  have  been  active,  also,  but 
closed  more  quiet  and  lower  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  Beans  have  continued  to  advance,  and 
the  price  is  very  much  higher  than  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Chicago  reports  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  $1.10 
to  $1.15;  No.  3  Spring  wheat,  $1.08  to  $1.25;  No.  2 
red,  $1.45  to  $1.47;  No.  2  corn,  34%c. ;  No.  2  yellow, 
35c.;  No.  2  oats,  31*4c.;  No.  2  white,  33*/*  to  34c. ; 
No.  2  barley,  42  to  50c. 

The  butter  market  has  been  in  pretty  good  con¬ 
dition  during  the  week,  receipts  being  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  and  the  demand  good.  There 
was  some  talk  of  putting  values  a  little  higher, 
but  this  would  have  resulted  in  a  falling  off  of 
demand  and  a  dull  market,  so  prices  have  gone 
unchanged.  New  cheese  has  become  a  factor 
in  the  market  during  the  week,  as  little  old  stock 
is  available.  There  is  not  much  export  demand 
for  new  cheese,  so  that  the  market  for  these  is  not 
very  brisk.  Any  large  supplies  would  probably 
glut  the  market.  Boston  reports  butter  steady 
at  1754  to  18c.  for  northern ;  17  to  1754c.  for  west¬ 
ern;  15c.  for  imitation,  and  14c.  for  dairies; 
cheese  steady  at  9c.  for  northern  and  8*4  to  9c. 
for  western.  Chicago  quotes  creameries  at  13  to 
16c.;  dairies  12  to  15c.  Philadelphia,  fancy  west¬ 
ern  creamery,  17c. ;  prints,  18c.  St.  Louis,  cream¬ 
ery,  15  to  1754c;  dairy,  11  to  15c. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


Saturday,  May  7,  1898 


BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  finest . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Western  imitation  creamery, extras . 

Firsts . . . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . . . 

Seconds . 

Lower  grades . 

Old,  per  lb . 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy. 

White,  large,  fancy . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  prime . . . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 

CHEESE— OLD. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Fall  made 

Large,  fair  to  good . 

Large,  common . 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September.... 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September . 

Small,  choice . 

Small,  common  to  good  . 

State,  Light  skims,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  per  doz . 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts . 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice . 

Tenn.,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  fresh  gathered . 

Southern,  ordinary  to  fair . 

Buck,  Baltimore,  per  doz  . 

Other  Southern,  per  doz . 

Goose,  per  doz . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex.  fancy . . 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb . . 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb. 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters . 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  quarters . 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb... 

Chopped,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 

Sun-dried,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries.  1897,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Russet,  per  bbl . 

Common  to  fair  grades . 

Oranges,  California  Navels,  per  box . 

Seedlings,  per  box . 


17  @  — 

16  @  105* 
15)4®  16 
14)4®  15 

17  @  — 

16  @  16)4 
14)4®  15*4 
16  @  16)4 

15  @  15*4 

16  @  — 

15  @  1556 
1554@  - 
14*4@  15 
14  @  14)4 
1454®  — 
1454®  — 

14  ®  — 
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8  @ 

15 
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2)4 

m® 

9 

VA® 

m 

6)4@ 
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m® 
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8%® 

9 
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6)4® 

7)4 

6  ® 

0)4 
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11  @ 

ll*4 
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li 
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ll 
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10)4 

9  @ 
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16 

8  @ 

12 

18  @ 

19 

10  @ 
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9*4@ 
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9  @ 

9)4 

6  @ 

8)4 

3  @ 

4 

2)4@ 

3 

2)4@ 

4 

3*4® 

m 

2M@ 

2)4 

15  @ 

17 

4  @ 

4)4 

10  @ 

11 

8  @ 

9 

6  @ 

7 

,4  00@4  50 
3  00@4  00 
2  75@3  50 
2  75@3  00 
.1  50®2  50 
.2  00®  3  25 
.1  50@2  00 


Strawberries,  Norfolk,  per  quart .  6®  10 

Charleston,  fair  to  choice,  per  quart....  10®  18 
North  Carolina,  fair  to  prime,  per  quart.  6®  10 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Nor.  West.  Southern  and 


No.  1  Quality. 

and  I 

las tern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear . 

.20  00 

@  30  00 

15  00 

@  20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

.  5  00 

10  00 

3  00 

@ 

8  00 

Otter . 

.  6  00 

@ 

8  00 

5  CXI 

@ 

7  (X) 

Beaver,  large . 

6  00 

@ 

7  00 

5  00 

@ 

6  00 

Medium . 

.  4  00 

@ 

5  00 

3  00 

@ 

4  00 

Small . 

.  2  00 

@ 

3  00 

1  50 

@ 

2  50 

Silver  Fox . 

.26  00 

@125  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

@ 

10  (X) 

— 

(ft 

— 

Red  Fox . 

.  1  50 

@ 

1  60 

1  20 

(ft 

1  30 

Gray  Fox . 

.  60 

@ 

70 

50 

® 

60 

Wolf,  prairie . 

.  75 

@ 

90 

50 

@ 

60 

Timber . 

.  2  50 

@ 

3  00 

1  60 

@ 

2  00 

Wolverine . 

.  5  00 

® 

6  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

.  2  00 

<„ 

3  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

.  45 

® 

60 

30 

® 

40 

House  Cat,  black. . . 

.  25 

30 

20 

(ft 

25 

Colored . 

8 

® 

10 

7 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

.  5  00 

@ 

8  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

.  2  00 

@ 

3  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1  00 

@ 

— 

86 

@ 

IX) 

Half-striped _ 

.  60 

@ 

65 

55 

@ 

60 

Striped . 

.  30 

@ 

36 

25 

@ 

30 

White . 

.  15 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

.  75 

@ 

85 

55 

@ 

66 

Opossum,  large . 

.  18 

@ 

20 

16 

@ 

18 

Medium . 

.  10 

® 

— 

8 

@ 

10 

Small . 

6 

@ 

— 

4 

@ 

5 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

.  1  26 

@ 

1  60 

85 

@ 

1  26 

Muskrat,  fall . 

10 

@ 

11 

9 

@ 

10 

Winter . 

.  13 

@ 

14 

12 

@ 

13 

Kits . 

4 

@ 

5 

3 

@ 

— 

Spring . 

.  16 

(ft 

17 

16 

@ 

16 

HAV  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  1U0  lbs . 

75 

No.  2,  per  10U  lbs 

65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs 

50 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs.. . 

40 

Clover,  mixed,  p 

er  100  lbs. 

. 35  @ 

40 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

. 30  @ 

35 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs  . . 

. 25  @ 

40 

Salt,  per  100  lbs. 

. 40  @ 

45 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  100  lbs.... 

35 

Other  grades,  per  100  lbs.. 

. 20  @ 

25 

Oats,  per  100  lbs... 

30 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz .  75@  87 

Seconds,  per  doz .  20®  60 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  15®  50 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  12@  20 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  40®  — 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  20@  35 


MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  756@  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  654  ®  7 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  ®  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 4  00  @4  50 

Poor  to  good,  each . 2  00  .@3  50 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  654®  654 

Medium,  per  lb .  554®  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  ®  5 

Rough,  per  lb .  254®  354 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4  @  454 


Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  354 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  3  @  354 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2  @  254 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3  @  — 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2  @  2*4 

Hlckorynuts.  bushel  60  lbs . 1  50  @2  00 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Broilers,  Phil.,  under3  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.  28  ®  30 

Phil.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  28  @  — 

Chickens,  Phila.,  5  to  6  lbs  to  pair _  18  @  20 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. . .  956@  16 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  954®  10 

Western,  heavy  to  medium,  per  lb...  854®  954 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Phila.,  medium  sizes .  14  @  15 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  11  ®  12 

Western,  fancy,  large .  14  @  16 

Western,  medium  sizes .  1254®  1354 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Long  Island  and  Eastern  Spring....  14  @  16 

Geese,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  26  @1  50 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9  @  954 

Chickens,  Spring,  per  lb .  18  ®  20 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  554 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Ducks,  fattened,  per  pair .  70  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  66  @  65 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  45  @  60 


Western,  per  pair .  87  @1  12 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  76  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  25 


POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  50@6  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  00® 4  00 

Florida,  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Chili  Red,  per  bbl . 4  00®5  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  00®  3  50 

Maine,  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  00@3  26 

Rose,  per  sack . 3  00®3  26 

Hebron,  per  sack . 2  60®2  80 

Jersey,  per  obi . 2  50®3  00 

Per  sack . 2  60®3  00 

State  and  Western,  per  180  lbs . 2  75@3  12 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  75®3  00 


Sweets,  Vinelandand  vicinity,  per  bbl . 5  00@6  00 

Other  Jersey,  per  p.  h.  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50® 6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  75@3  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, colossal,  per  doz  bunches.... 3  25  ®1  00 

Prime,  perdoz  bunches . 2  00  @3  00 

Culls,  perdoz  bunches . 1  00  @1  60 

Beets.  F*a.,  per  bbi-crate . 1  00  @2  00 

Florida,  per  bushel  crate .  75  @t  00 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches . 2  00  @5  00 

Celery,  Florida,  per  3  to  8-doz  case . 1  50  @2  60 

California,  per  doz .  25  @  50 

Cabbages,  Southern,  per  bbl  crate .  50  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00  @2  60 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box . 2  00  @3  00 

Lettuce,  Southern,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Nearby,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  25 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Florida,  white,  per  bushel  crate .  60  @  75 

Florida,  yellow,  per  bushel  crate....  75  @1  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @1  50 

Turnips,  Russia,  ner  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

N.  C.,  white,  per  100  bunches .  50  @1  00 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  65  @1  75 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 3  00  @9  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Carrots.  Charleston,  per  100  bunches  ...  .2  00  @6  00 

New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 3  00  @  — 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  25  @  75 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  76 

Wax.  perbasket . 1  00  @2  25 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  25  @  — 

Spinach,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  obi .  75  @100 


WOOL. 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  . . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 
Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 


The  best  Horse-power, 
Fanning-mill,  Feed-mill, 
|  Kye-thresher,  Land-rol¬ 
ler,  Dog-power,  Steam- 
I  e  n  g  i  n  e ,  Clover-huller, 
1  Saw-machine  (circular  & 
drag).  Sweep-power, 
juum  auu  jaumioge  Cutter,  Round-silo,  „ 

Ceo.  D.  Harder,  Manufacturer,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 
■  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Western  States,  tine  choice . 13  @14 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter .  16.:  @18 

Fine  average . 12  @13 

Medium  average . 13_  <g  16 

Quarter  average . 13,  @16 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12)4@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @ — 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavv . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @15 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Fine  meaium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @ — 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 17  @— 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,765  cans  of  milk. 
145  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  584  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2*4  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper. 


Before  cold  weather  sets  in  again 
why  not  go  through  your  outbuild¬ 
ings  and  see  if  there  are  any  leaky 
roofs,  any  shingles  or  clapboards 
coming  off,  any  cracks  that  need 
stopping  up  to  make  the  buildings 
warm  ? 

Remember  your  stock  will  do 
better  if  kept  warm,  chickens  grow 
faster,  hens  lay  more  eggs,  cows 
need  less  grain  and  give  more  milk. 
The  best  roofing  and  side-covering 
to-day  is  the  celebrated  Neponset 
Waterproof  Red  Rope  Fabric.  It 
can  be  used  for  roofing,  covering 
sides  and  walls  of  houses,  barns, 
hen-houses,  green-houses,  hotbeds, 
haystacks,  wagon-tops,  and  many 
household  purposes.  It  is  very 
much  cheaper  than  shingles  or 
clapboards,  and  while  it  won’t  last 
forever,  it  lasts  a  mighty  long  time. 
With  the  necessary  nails  and  tin 
caps  to  put  it  on,  it  only  costs  at 
the  factory  one  cent  a  square  foot. 
You  see,  a  little  goes  a  .long  way. 

For  inside  lining  use  Neponset 
Black  Building  Paper.  It  is  much 
cheaper  than  tarred  paper,  odor¬ 
less,  clean,  economical,  water  and 
air  tight,  and  vermin-proof. 

Full  pa  Hiculars  and 
samples  free.  "Write 
F.  W.  Bird  A.  Soil, 
East  Walpole,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  Dealers 
in  Hardware,  Lum¬ 
ber,  and  Building 
Supplies. 


DANISH  Ball- Head 
CABBAGE  pure 

We  can  supply  this  heat-resisting,  hard  heading, 
long  keeping  cabbage,  imported  Danish  stock  from  a 
most  reliable  grower,  60  cents  lb.,  *2.25  lb.,  postpaid. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  anefbette.  work  with 
this  Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  can  do 
with  common  hoes.  If  you  can’t  get  tho 

Hand  Cultivator 

of  your  dealer,  wind  70  cent*  for  .ample, 
Farmer.'  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 

ULRICH  H  KG.  CO.,  20  Hirer  St.,  Roek  Fall.,  I1L 


Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the 
Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
““  Means  by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants. 

*  I  Cloth . $1 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenoils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


CD  I  I  ITC  VEGETABLES, 
P  FvU  I  I  V  PROPUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-load  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports, References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  it. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago.  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.’  — Richard  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  Is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOK.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Highest  Grades  at  lowest  prices. 

renllizers  HUBBAKD&CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 


$20  PHOSPHITE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Oircular.  Low  prloes  for  car-load  lota. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK,  PA. 


Profits 
of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Material*  tupplied  for  “Homo  Mixing." 


WVWYVWWWWWWV 

SAVE  MONEY«— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS.  * 


per  cent. 


You  htvo  the  benefit  of  the  Agents’  Commission  and  the  Middleman's  profit. 

.v,1T  voio  Pbos.  Acid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 

ANALYSIS,  percent  percent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25  4  to  6 

Scientific  Com  &  Grain  Fertilizer  9  to  10  2  to  3 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer .  9  to  10  2%  to  3% 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer .  11  to  12  3  to  4 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer— .  9  to  10  3 %  to  4% 

Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15  4  to  5 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


is  one  of  the  three  im¬ 
portant  ingredients  of 
a  complete  fertilizer ; 
the  others  are  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitro¬ 
gen.  Too  little  Potash  is  sure  to  result  in  a  partial  crop 
failure. 


Free 


An  illustrated  book  which  tells  what  Potash  is,  how  it 
should  be  used,  and  how  much  Potash  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  should  contain,  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Send  your  address. 

GERflAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


American  Buncher 

and  Seed  Saver— 

it’s  a  neat  device  for  attaching  to  the  cutter  bar  of  a  mower 
FOR  HARVESTING  CLOVER  SEED . 

The  cut  shows  how  it  operates.  Saves  all  shattering.  It  will 
follow  right  after  any  machine  now  used  and  save  one- 
third  more  seed  than  can  otherwise  be  secured.  1  his  is 
the  willing  testimony  of  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  ami  who 
know.  Pa  vs  for  itself  the  first  season.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  It.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  from  users  sent  free . 

American  Buncher  Manfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Fuller  reports  of  the  naval  battle  at  Manila 
May  1  indicate  the  practical  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  The  United  States  squadron,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Olympia,  the  Baltimore,  the  Boston, 
the  Raleigh,  the  Concord,  the  Petrel  and  the 
Monocacy,  entered  the  bay  under  cover  of 
darkness.  A  fort  opened  fire  upon  the  ships, 
which  then  shifted  their  position,  engaging  in  a 
tierce  fight  against  both  the  forts  and  the  Spanish 
fleet.  The  engagement  lasted  two  hours.  One 
American  vessel  is  said  to  be  disabled.  Commo¬ 
dore  Dewey  then  ordered  the  Spanish  Captain- 
General  Augusti  to  surrender  all  warlike  stores 
and  coal  in  possession  of  the  government,  under 
the  penalty  of  bombardment.  Apparently,  this 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  as  it  is  reported 
that  bombardment  of  Manila  began  Monday, 
May  2.  After  this  news  was  received  the  cable 
between  Manila  and  Hongkong  was  destroyed, 
putting  an  end  to  communication,  Monday,  May  2. 

No  further  news  received  from  Manila.  Steam¬ 
ships  chartered  to  take  coal  and  ammunition 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Pacific  squadron.  Ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  the  shipment  of  western 
troops  to  the  Philippines.  The  Cuban  situation 
unchanged,  Tuesday,  May  3. 

The  Atlantic  Squadron  sailed  in  the  direction 
of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  expected  that  the  fleet  will 
endeavor  to  destroy  or  to  occupy  the  coaling  sta¬ 
tion  as  a  naval  base,  before  the  Spanish  squad¬ 
ron  arrives,  and  then  put  to  sea  in  an  effort  to 
meet  and  engage  the  Cape  Verde  fleet.  Havana 
is  reported  to  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation;  food 
is  bringing  fabulous  prices,  and  the  soldiers  are 
seizing  any  accessible  provisions.  Spain  con¬ 
tinues  to  suffer  serious  internal  disturbances, 
rioting  existing  in  numerous  districts,  and  some 
of  the  provinces  being  in  a  state  of  siege.  The 
Cuban  blockade  continues,  Wednesday,  May  4. 

The  Cuban  situation  is  unchanged.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  observes  great  reticence  regarding 
operations.  Attempt  was  made  by  an  incendiary 
to  destroy  the  Government  magazines  at  Indian 
Head,  Potomac  River,  25  miles  below  Washington. 
The  tug,  Leyden,  effected  a  landing  nearMariel, 
on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  where  despatches 
and  ammunition  were  delivered  to  insurgent 
leaders.  The  landing  party  was  attacked  by 
Spanish  cavalry,  and  allot  tight  ensued  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  Leyden  was  reinforced. by  the  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  succeeded  in  landing  her  cargo. 
The  movements  of  our  army  are  kept  secret,  but 
news  of  the  invasion  of  Cuba  is  expected  daily. 
All  the  State  militia  has  responded  nobly  to  the 
call  for  men,  and  much  enthusiasm  is  shown. 
The  inland  regiments  marching  through  New 
York  City  excite  much  interest.  The  citizen 
soldiers  at  Hempstead,  Peekskill  and  Sea  Girt 
are  suffering  severely  from  cold  and  wet,  with 
their  inadequate  accommodations.  Thursday, 
May  5. 

The  French  steamer  Lafayette,  was  captured 
by  the  gunboat  Annapolis,  while  endeavoring  to 
enter  Havana  harbor.  She  was  subsequently  re¬ 
leased,  it  being  learned  that  the  French  Legation 
at  Washington  had  obtained  permission  from  the 
State  Department  for  the  Lafayette  to  discharge 
passengers,  mails  and  cargo  not  contraband  of 
war,  at  Havana.  Instructions  concerning  this 
had  been  sent  from  Washington  to  Admiral 
Sampson,  but  were  not  delivered.  The  Lafayette, 
after  being  released,  was  taken  into  Havana 
harbor  under  escort. 

The  dispatch  boat  Hugh  McCulloch  arrived  at 
Hongkong  with  news  from  Commodore  Dewey 
confirming  previous  reports  of  his  victory.  The 
Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  11  vessels,  was  prac¬ 
tically  destroyed,  300  Spaniards  were  killed,  and 
several  hundred  wounded.  The  American  ships 
were  not  injured,  no  American  sailors  were 
killed,  and  only  six  wounded.  The  land  bat¬ 
teries  were  completely  silenced.  It  was  Commo¬ 
dore  Dewey  who  cut  the  cable.  He  has  every¬ 
thing  under  his  control,  but  wants  more  men 
to  maintain  his  position.  The  news  was  received 
in  New  York,  with  great  excitement,  about  9:30 
Saturday  morning,  May  7. 

The  Vicksburg  and  cutter  Morrill  were  under 
Are  from  Havana  batteries.  Spanish  fleet  is 
collected  at  Puerto  Rico;  Admiral  Sampson  has 
gone  to  meet  it,  and  a  decisive  battle  is  expected, 
May  8. 

The  House  passed  the  war  tax  bill 
without  much  debate.  The  Senate  is 
now  considering-  it.  The  bill  levies  in¬ 
creased  taxes  on  beer,  cigars,  and  to¬ 
bacco,  and  compels  the  use  of  stamps  on 
checks,  drafts,  and  various  securities.  It 
will,  also,  tax  telegraphic  messages,  ex¬ 


press  packages  and  legal  instruments, 
such  as  mortgages  and  personal  bonds 
and  insurance  policies.  Patent  medicines 
and  other  similar  articles  are  taxed. 
There  is,  also,  an  increase  of  the  tonnage 
tax  on  foreign  vessels,  but  the  Senate 
may  cut  this  out.  As  it  stands  at  present, 
Thomas  G.  Shearman  estimates  that  the 
burden  of  these  taxes  will  be  divided  in 
about  the  following  proportion  :  10  per 
cent  on  the  principal  owners  of  invested 
wealth,  30  per  cent  upon  the  middle  class, 
and  00  per  cent  upon  those  who  live  upon 
their  daily  earnings.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  issue  of  $500,000,000  worth  of 
bonds,  but  this  will  be  opposed  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Spaniards  have  adopted  the  name 
of  “  Yankee  Pig”  as  a  fitting  title  for 
Americans.  A  new  comic  paper  called 
The  Porker,  has  been  established  in 
Madrid  to  make  fun  of  Americans.  A 
pig  is  certainly  a  more  desirable  crea¬ 
ture  than  a  pirate. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  an  extra 
force  of  detectives  is  placed  on  guard 
around  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the 
great  aqueduct  supplying  New  York 
with  water,  lest  there  should  be  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  destruction  on  the  part  of 
.Spanish  emissaries. 

During  the  Cuban  campaign,  our  sol¬ 
diers  are  to  leave  off  their  heavy  woolen 
uniforms,  which  will  be  replaced  by 
suits  of  grayish-brown  duck  faced  with 
a  color  designating  the  branch  of  the 
service  to  which  they  belong,  blue  for 
infantry,  red  for  cavalry,  and  yellow  for 
artillery.  Slouch  hats  of  felt  will  be 
worn,  looped  up  at  one  side  with  a 
rosette  to  match  the  facings. 

The  following  countries  have  so  far 
declared  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  ;  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Netherlands, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Colombia,  Mexico, 
Russia,  France,  Corea,  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  Portugal,  Japan,  Brazil,  Uru¬ 
guay.  It  is  likely  that  this  list  will  be 
increased  before  this  paper  reaches  the 
readers. 

The  War  Department  has  issued  or¬ 
ders  closing  New  York  harbor  from  sun¬ 
set  to  sunrise.  No  vessel  will  be  allowed 
to  pass  in  or  out  between  these  hours, 
and  no  vessel  can  approach  within  three 
miles  of  the  coast.  A  passing  steamer 
recently  cut  off  a  torpedo  without  ex¬ 
ploding  it.  Other  ports  along  the  Atlantic 
are  being  put  under  similar  restrictions, 
which  interfere  considerably  with  coast 
trade. 

A  member  of  the  Cuban  Autonomist 
Commission,  now  in  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  commercial 
treaty,  has  been  communicating  with 
Gen.  Blanco  through  ex-Minister  Polo  y 
Bernab6.  It  is  not  known  how  much  he 
has  been  able  to  communicate  in  this 
way,  but  he  has  undoubtedly  sent  all 
available  information.  The  ex-minister 
has  now  been  recalled  from  Canada  by 
Spain  at  the  request  of  Great  Britain. 

An  odd  question  now  arising  before 
the  Treasury  Department  is  whether  the 
cargoes  of  prize  vessels  are  liable  to  im¬ 
port  taxes,  and  if  so,  upon  whom  the 
liability  falls.  There  are  a  number  of 
captured  vessels  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prize  Court  at  Key  West,  and  the  col¬ 
lector  at  that  port  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  foreign  goods  carried  should 
pay  taxes.  In  the  war  of  1812,  and  in 


the  Civil  War,  the  share  of  prize  car¬ 
goes  going  to  the  captors  was  made 
to  pay  taxes ;  but  in  the  revision  of 
the  statutes,  the  law  covering  this 
point  was  omitted,  so  that  there  is 
now  no  law  in  effect  covering  this 
point.  Tt  is  likely  that  the  necessary 
legislation  will  soon  be  enacted. 

The  phonograph  is  to  be  used  in  send¬ 
ing  war  dispatches.  Instead  of  carrying 
a  letter,  the  messenger  carries  a  cylinder 
which  records  a  spoken  message.  The 
microphone  is  another  instrument  which 
will  catch  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
enemy  when  too  faint  to  be  heard  by  or¬ 
dinary  ears.  Telegraph  wii*e  has  been 
so  reduced  in  weight  that  two  miles  of 
it  with  a  complete  telephone  outfit  weigh 
only  13  pounds,  and  can  be  carried  on 
the  march. 

In  examining  militiamen  for  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  regular  army,  a  good  many 
have  been  rejected  in  consequence  of  de¬ 
fective  heart  action,  due,  according  to 
the  physicians,  to  excessive  bicycle  rid¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  thought  that  moderate 
riding  can  produce  such  an  effect  in 
healthy  men,  but  century  runs  and 
record-breaking  are,  undoubtedly,  in¬ 
jurious,  and  the  heart  is  one  of  the  first 
organs  affected.  Similar  conditions  are 
noted  in  army  examinations  in  Europe. 

A  privateer  is  a  ship  owned  and 
manned  by  private  persons  but  empow¬ 
ered  by  a  state  to  make  war  against  the 
enemies  of  that  state  at  sea.  Commissions 
granting  this  right  to  private  parties  are 
called  letters  of  marque.  If  Spain  re¬ 
sort  to  privateering,  hundreds  of  light 
craft  owned  and  manned  by  private  par¬ 
ties  will  scour  the  sea  for  American  ships. 
Under  Spanish  direction,  there  will  be 
little  difference  between  a  privateer  and 
a  pirate,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
European  powers  will  permit  such  pri¬ 
vateering. 

One  of  the  volunteer  companies  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself  is 
the  body  of  rough  riders  collected  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  who, 
having  finished  his  duties  as  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  organizing  a 
band  of  mounted  riflemen  chiefly  re¬ 
cruited  from  western  cowboys.  These 
men,  facetiously  described  by  the  news¬ 
papers  as  “Teddy’s  Terrors”,  include 
western  “cow  punchers,”  New  York 
policemen  and  young  men  born  to  wealth 
and  ease,  but  all  enter  upon  equal  foot¬ 
ing,  the  ability  to  ride,  shoot,  and  obey 
orders  being  the  qualities  demanded. 

There  is  grim  humor  about  some  of 
the  happenings  of  war.  About  400  mules 
which  had  been  purchased  for  the  Spanish 
in  Cuba  were  refused  clearance  on  a 
vessel  which  sailed  from  New  Orleans, 
but  which  was  captured  by  Admiral 
Sampson’s  fleet.  The  mules  have  now 
been  sent  down  by  Uncle  Sam,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  helping  the  tottering  cause  of 
the  Dons,  will  be  used  to  drag  the  can¬ 
non  that  will  be  trained  against  them. 
Another  vessel  that  left  New  York  be¬ 
fore  the  blockade  was  declared,  loaded 
down  with  provisions  for  the  Spanish 
army  in  Cuba,  was  captured  by  the  navy 
of  the  Yankees  who  had  sold  them  the 
cargo. 

Spain  has  resorted  to  a  number  of 
desperate  schemes  for  raising  money. 
She  proposes  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  100,000,000  pesetas  which  are 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  proceeds  from 
quicksilver  mines.  The  government  will 
also  enforce  one  year’s  payment  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  territorial  and  industrial 
taxes,  and  will  impose  internal  taxation 
on  grain  and  other  articles.  The  Bank 
of  Spain  is  to  increase  its  note  issue  to 
the  amount  of  2,000,000,000  pesetas,  with 
nothing  in  sight  that  would  pay  even 
the  interest  on  these  loans.  Spain’s 
finances  are  in  dreadful  condition.  Gold 
is  at  a  premium  of  111.  The  Cortes  will 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  corn,  flour, 
grain,  potatoes  and  fruit.  Speculators 
have  begun  large  exports  of  food  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  home  price. 


When  Rady 

Marie  Wortley 
Montague  visited 
sthe  household  of 
pthe  Sultan,  she 
wrote  home  to 
England  that  the 
ladies  of  the 
harem  were 
smothered  with 
Daughter  to  dis- 
1  cover  that  her 
I  ladyship  wore 
/an  inner  vest 
of  steel  and 
whalebone, 
tight,  impene¬ 
trable  and  sti¬ 
fling,  in  other 
words,  a  corset. 

The  ladies 
\of  the  harem 
would  no  doubt 
have  been 

equally  astonished,  though  perhaps  not 
disposed  to  laughter,  had  they  known  that 
the  women  of  western  nations,  through  false 
ideas  of  delicacy,  suffer  in  silence  untold 
agony,  and  sometimes  death,  through  neg¬ 
lect  of  their  health  in  a  womanly  way. 
Women. who  suffer  in  this  way  shrink  from 
the  embarrassing  examinations  and  local 
treatment  insisted  upon  by  the  majority  of 
physicians.  If  they  only  knew  it,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  these  ordeals.  An  emi¬ 
nent  and  skillful  physician  long  since  dis¬ 
covered  a  remedy  that  women  may  use  in 
the  privacy  of  their  own  homes.  It  is  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  feminine  organism,  giving  it 
strength,  vigor  and  elasticity.  It  stops  all 
debilitating  drains.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all 
nerve  tonica  and  invigorators  for  women. 
Thousands  of  women  who  were  weak,  sick¬ 
ly,  petulant  and  despondent  invalids  are 
to-day  happy  and  healthy  as  the  result  of 
the  use  of  this  wonderful  medicine.  Good 
druggists  do  not  advise  substitutes  for  this 
incomparable  remedy. 

‘•I  have  used  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  and  *  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  iu  my 
family,’’  writes  Mrs.  G.  A.  Conner,  of  Alleghany 
Springs,  Montgomery  Co.,  Va.,  “  and  have  found 
them  to  be  the  best  medicines  that  I  ever  used.” 

Send  21  one-cent  stamps,  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing  only ,  to  the  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  a 

Saper-covered  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common 
ense  Medical  Adviser; — Cloth  binding  ten 
cents  extra.  A  whole  Medical  library  in 
one  iooo-page  volume. 


AWatchforaDollar. 

During  the  month  of  May  last  year, 
we  offered  to  furnish  our  old  subscribers 
with  a  Watch  for  $1.  It  was  a  great 
bargain,  and  we  did  it  only  for  one 
month.  We  were  obliged  to  refuse  orders 
afterwards,  but  we  are  now  going  to  re¬ 
peat  the  offer  for  the  month  of  May 
again.  The  Watch  is  fully  warranted, 
solid  nickel  case  and  movement,  jeweled, 
stem-wind  and  set.  Any  time  during  the 
month  of  May,  you  may  send  us  one  new 


subscription  and  $2,  and  15  cents  extra 
for  postage  and  registering  Watch, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  Watch  by  re¬ 
turn  mail,  and  the  paper  for  a  year  to 
the  new  subscriber.  Of  course,  you  get 
the  dollar  for  the  new  subscription,  so 
the  Watch  will  cost  you  only  $1,  besides 
the  postage.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
we  will  return  you  all  the  money.  The 
Watches  are  actually  worth  $5  at  retail. 
We  do  this  for  the  new  subscriber,  but 
only  during  May.  All  orders  after  May 
must  be  returned.  Act  quickly  if  you 
want  a  bargain  in  a  Watch. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


SAVE 

MONEY. 


TERMS 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


IVlillioii  DoIlarH  Personal  Guarantee  at  the  Back  of  Every 
CORMSU  AMERICAN  PIANO  AND  ORGAN. 

Entirely  New 


REMEMBER  we  are  the  only  firm  of  actual  manu¬ 

facturers  selling  exclusively  to  the  general  public  direct,  at 
factory  cost- the  only  lirin  where  you  get  the  Real  Exact 
Value  for  your  money.  There  are  no  agents’,  dealers’ 
or  middlemen’s  profits  added. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS  NOW  READY. 


CASH  OR  OH  EASY  PAYMENTS 


A  REMARKABLE  PROPOSITION.  <*■...»», 

_  Ancient  Egyptian  Onoir  at  Early  Temple  Service,”  in  the  subject 
...  “  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  colored  art  frontispiece  presentee 

with  our  new  catalogue  of  the  celebrated  CORNISH  AMERICAN  Pianos  and  Organs  ThE 
interesting  picture  was  designed  and  painted  exclusively  for  us  by  an  eminent  artist  and  has 
been  reproduced  in  the  original  colors.  The  catalogue  contains  a  complete  description  of  over 
50  styles  of  Pianos  ami  Organs,  together  with  prices  and  terms  of  sale.  It  will  be  sent  to  all  in 

tending  purchasers  FREE  on  application  •• — ‘  — . 1  ” - * —  ...  1 

on  the,  old  basis— Pianos  and  Organs  at  w_ 
or  middlemen’s  prollts  to  pay.  The  pure 


.  postage  paid.  Remember,  our  vast  business  continues 
holesale  cost,  direct  from  factory  to  family:  no  agent 

chaser  ot  a  Cornish  American  pays  only  for  wh 


>  agents’,  music  stores’ 

ly  tor  what  he  buvs. 


NO  SATISFACTION,  NO  PAY. 


KJ.N1>  for 
Partnershi] 

obtain  a  _______  _ _ _ 

ing.  Full  explanation  with  every  catalogue. 


Don’t  Fall  to 

Write  at  Once  to 

1  V"  -r'  *• 


to  mitt  your  circumstances.  Pianos  and  Organs  shipped  on  thirty  davs’ trial  in  vnm- 

own  home  under  our  special  warrant  for  twenty-flve  years.  NO  MONEY  RKIIIilRKli 

in  advance.  Safe  delivery  to  purchaser  guaranteed.  *  mJ5U 


REMEMBER  that  a 
will  Kecure  u 
In  our  1898 

the  lint  price*  yuu  uuj  u  vviiiiiou  riuno.  tfwlug  to  the  very 
clone  margin  thl*  leaven  for  manufacturing,  we  are  obliged  to 
renerve  the  right  to  withdraw  thin  npeclal  dlneount  at  any  time. 


CORNISH  &  CO..  (  American  ™  K 


f  KR*-0ur 5ank,  y°ur  hank,  any  bank . 

the  editor  of  this  paper,  or  of  any  of  the  multitude  of 
patrons  who  have  pu.  chased  millions  of  dollars  worth 
JS  during  nearly  50  years.  Our 
new  book  The  Heart  of  the  People,”  containing  a 
thousand^ecent  references,  m»nt  free. 


can  Pianos  and  Organs.  )  Washington.  N.  J  a  ^^VlaHa’l 

t-  t'T'VTww.yy.r.T'TT  r  ■  T;  w,  T ,  y,  T,  T, 


ThmT  nearly* 

Century. 
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THE  SKIM-MILK  CALF. 

WHAT  FAT  WITH  THE  SKIM-MILK  ? 

I  use  tlie  gravity  system  with  deep 
pails  in  ice  water  in  Summer,  and  run¬ 
ning  water  in  Winter.  My  calves  are 
fed  new  milk  for  about  two  weeks,  then 
skim-milk  warmed,  all  they  will  readily 
digest.  They  have  all  the  hay  they  will 
eat,  and  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  bran, 
they  have  all  the  bran  they  will  eat,  up 
to  four  quarts  a  day.  They  are  fed  in 
this  way  until  they  are  about  six  months 
old.  They  do  not  get  fat,  but  grow  large 
and  strong,  and  always  have  a  thrifty 
look.  c.  M.  WINSLOW. 

Vermont. 

I  have  raised  all  my  calves  for  the  past 
five  years,  on  separator  skim-milk.  I 
take  the  calves  from  the  dams  when  four 
days  old,  and  then  give  them  nothing 
but  skim-milk  after  they  are  two  weeks 
old  ;  then,  when  old  enough,  I  stir  in  a 
little  white  middlings,  until  about  four 
weeks  old,  then  wheat  middlings  and 
old-process  oil  meal.  I  can  show  you 
some  of  the  finest  calves  this  Spring  you 
would  want  to  look  at.  I  have  also  fed 
the  milk  to  pigs  by  adding  middlings 
and  coarse  bran,  mixed  half  and  half, 
and  it  does  first-rate.  Hut  one  can't 
raise  good  calves  or  pigs  on  skim-milk 
from  the  separator  alone  ;  we  must  feed 
oil  meal,  middlings  and  bran  to  make  a 
success  of  it.  I  have  had  Jersey  bull 
calves  that  weighed  from  400  to  500 
pounds  at  six  months  old,  fed  this  way, 
and  that  is  pretty  fair  for  them.  I  should 
think  that  this  is  the  cheapest  calf  ration 
that  can  be  fed  for  good  results. 

Pennsylvania,  joiis  c.  mcclintock. 

For  four  years,  we  have  been  using 
milk  warm  from  a  IT.  S.  separator,  being 
particular  not  to  let  the  temperature  get 
down  to  a  point  where  it  will  cause 
scours.  We  have  been  very  successful, 
and  think  that  our  calves  so  raised  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  by  any 
other  process,  for  dairy  purposes.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  get  great  big,  beefy 
animals  like  a  certain  well-known  Penn¬ 
sylvania  breeder  who  feeds  the  whole 
milk  until  they  are  almost  a  year  old. 
We  have  a  box  in  the  calf  stalls  in  which 
we  keep  a  mixture  of  ground  oats,  bran, 
and  some  oil  meal,  and  if  necessary,  add 
a  little  corn  meal  to.it.  In  connection 
with  the  grain,  we  try  to  keep  some 
good  clover  hay  in  the  rack  all  the  time, 
so  that  when  they  are  so  inclined,  they 
can  pick  at  it.  The  only  trouble  that 
we  find  in  feeding  our  skim-milk  is  that, 
in  our  coldest  weather,  we  sometimes 
have  to  heat  it  before  feeding  it,  as  the 
separator  reduces  the  temperature  very 
considerably,  and  it  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  for  any  time.  This  is  a 
point  that  the  “  hands  ”  are  sometimes  a 
little  careless  about,  and  when  they  are 
careless,  it  it  almost  an  invariable  con¬ 
sequence  that  we  have  one  or  more  sick 
calves.  We  use  a  calf  feeder  until  the 
calves  have  considerable  age,  and  com¬ 
mence  to  spoil  the  nipple  with  their 
teeth,  when  we  have  to  feed  them  from 
a  bucket.  The  most  satisfactory  use  of 
skim-milk  that  we  have  been  able  to 
demonstrate  was  with  pigs,  feeding  them 
a  slop  of  skim-milk,  bran  and  oil  meal, 
and  believe  that,  in  that  way,  the  sweet¬ 
est,  cleanest  and  best  lean  pork  can  be 
made.  R-  F-  shannon, 

Pennsylvania. 

I  have  used  milk  from  the  separator 
only  for  a  short  time  in  feeding  calves. 
To  be  brief,  I  did  not  like  it  because  the 
calves  did  not  do  well  on  it.  My  calves 
had  been  fed  on  skim-milk  from  the 
Cooley  cans,  and  when  the  change  came 
to  separator  milk,  the  calves  knew  the 
difference  at  once.  They  began  to  scour, 
and  after  a  few  days,  they  refused  the 
milk  ;  hence  I  discarded  the  separator, 
and  put  the  Cooley  creamer  in  use  again. 


If  butter  were  my  only  aim,  1  would  use 
the  separator,  but  for  raising  calves,  I 
prefer  the  Cooley  milk.  My  method  is 
to  feed  the  young  calf  the  milk  from  the 
mother  for  several  days,  then  I  change  to 
the  skim-milk,  which  is  warmed  to  the 
temperature  of  new  milk  to  which  is 
added  porridge  composed  of  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  old-process  oil  meal  mixed  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  Daisy  flour.  The 
oil  meal  and  flour  are  mixed  and  thor¬ 
oughly  scalded,  then  stirred  into  the 
milk.  This  mixture  is  increased  as  the 
calf  grows  older,  though  care  must  be 
observed  not  to  use  too  much  of  the  oil 
meal,  lest  the  calves  be  made  to  scour. 
After  the  second  month.  I  get  them  to 
take  a  few  licks  of  bran,  and  afterwards, 
I  substitute  the  bran  for  the  oil  meal 
and  Daisy  flour.  I  never  let  a  calf  go  to 
grass  the  first  summer,  but  keep  it  in  the 
barn,  giving  a  chance  two  or  three  times 
a  week  for  a  run  in  the  barnyard.  When 
a  month  old,  I  get  the  calf  to  eat  a  little 
hay,  which  is  increased  as  its  wants  de¬ 
mand.  D.  M.  CAMPBELL. 

New  York. 

I  raise  all  my  calves  on  skim-milk  after 
they  are  a  month  old.  Our  cream  is  all 
raised  by  the  cold-water  process,  and 
shot-gun  cans,  so  I  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  separator  milk  ;  but  I  don’t 
imagine  that  there  is  much  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  milk,  as  I  test  my 
skim-milk  occasionally,  and  never  find 
more  than  a  trace  of  fat.  Of  course,  the 
milk  from  the  cold-water  process  must 
be  always  warmed  before  feeding,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  indi¬ 
gestion  and  scours  in  calves  is  caused  by 
feeding  cold  milk  when  young.  The 
most  profitable  grain  food  that  I  know 
of  for  feeding  with  skim-milk  is  old- 
process  oil  cake  meal ;  we  scald  the  meal 
and  mix  with  the  milk.  It  never  should 
be  mixed  with  the  milk  without  scald¬ 
ing  ;  better  feed  it  dry  by  itself.  Chopped 
oats  and  bran  we  also  use  pretty  largely, 
always  fed  dry.  I  know  of  no  more  profit¬ 
able  way  of  using  skim-milk  than  by 
feeding  it  to  good,  thrifty,  well-bred 
calves,  or  young  pigs.  Our  calves  are 
all  raised  for  the  dairy,  consequently 
we  feed  them  on  the  nitrogenous  foods, 
and  avoid  foods  that  have  a  tendency  to 
fatten,  such  as  corn  meal. 

Canada.  R.  s.  stevenson. 

PROFIT  IN  PIGS. 

A  neighbor  purchased  two  last  Spring, 
put  them  in  a  small  pen  with  only  a  few 
boards  in  the  corner  for  a  cover,  fed  them 
no  green  feed,  and  made  a  clear  100  per 
cent  profit  in  six  months.  He  fed  them 
the  skim-milk  from  one  cow,  and  corn 
meal,  a  little  at  first,  and  increasing  to 
the  last,  when  they  consumed  about 
nine  quarts  per  day.  It  would  seem  as 
though  better  results  would  have  been 
obtained  if  wheat  middlings  had  been 
used  in  the  start  to  make  growth,  and 
some  green  feed  given  for  health  ;  but  it 
is  facts,  not  theories,  I  am  giving,  and 
candor  compels  me  to  say  that  they 
were  hard  to  beat.  The  manure  is  con¬ 
sidered  equal  in  value  to  the  cost  of 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Coughs,  hoarseness,  pain  or  soreness  of  the  Lungs 
and  Throat,  tightness  about  the  chest,  etc.,  are  often 
mistaken  for  Consumption,  when  they  are  in  reality 
caused  by  Bronchitis.  This  disease,  in  its  early 
stages,  can  always  be  cured  with  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills. — Adv. 


cucti  Aiin  nniiicc  Every  °ne  pure 

OnEILAIlU  rUll  I  CO  Bred.  .My  herd  took 
every  prize  on  “ponies  in  harness”  at  World's  Fair. 
Forty  for  1898  market.  Weil  broken  ponies  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  use.  Little  foundation  herds  for  breeders. 
Also  imported  stallions.  Pays  better  to  breed  pure 
Shetland  Ponies  than  any  other  animal.  Write  your 
wants.  WATKINS  FARM,  Detroit,  Mich. 


»CT  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
O  4,  Grit  Mill  for  Poultiymen. 

°Ws,n:^'{Ss&on&s^m‘- 


WILSON  BUOSi, 


■nials  Free. 

£anton.  Pa. 


Cooper  Dip 

Champion  of  the 
World  for  55  years. 

Superior  to  all  others. 
If  no  local  agent,  send  $1 .75 
for  100  gal.  pkt.  to 


CY1UL  FRANCKLYN,  Cotton  Ex..  New  York,  N.  Y- 


Veterinary  Column. 


J.  F.  //.,  Cambridge,  Mass. —  A  sprain  such  as  yon 
describe  is  not  incurable.  Use  Tuttle’s  Elixir. 
Horseman,  Elgin,  111. —  There  is  only  one  sure  way 
to  locate  a  lameness.  Apply  Tuttle’s  Elixir, 
and  it  will  remain  moist  on  the  part  affected. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  T.,  Richmond,  Va. —  If  you  find  a  case  of 
colic  that  Tuttle's  Elixir  will  not  cure,  it  will  en¬ 
title  you  to  the  gioo  reward  offered  by  Dr.  Tuttle. 
IVilbut  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  Alton,  N.  H.,  writes: 

“  To  who>h  it  may  concern; — This  certifies  that 
my  horse,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1892,  ran 
away  with  a  hitching  post  and  injured  her  knees  so 
badly  that  she  was  pronounced  worthless  by  several 
horse  doctors.  I  tried  various  remedies  for  six  weeks 
and  she  grew  worse.  I  at  length  used  Tuttle’ s  Elixir, 
and  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  I  commenced  to  use 
it  I  had  her  on  the  road  ready  for  work.  The  knees 
healed  so  nicely  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  scars." 


Tuttle's 

Elixir 

will  do  all  that  we  claim  for  it, 
or  we  will  refund  your 
money.  It  will  cure  all 


forms  of  lameness,  colic,  sprains,  cockle  joints,  etc. 

Send  to  us  for  full  particulars,  mailed  free. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Pains,  etc.  Samples  of 
either  Elixir  free  for  three  2-cent  stamps  for  post¬ 
age.  Fifty  cents  buys  either  Elixir  of  any  drug¬ 
gist,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 


DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Quinn’s  Ointment 

Is  a  boon  to  suffering  1 
horseflesh  andyield- 
er  of  profit  to  man. 

It  cures  all  diseases  1 
of  the  legs  and  feet, 
making  lame  horses  1 
sound,  thus  convert- 1 
ing  loss  into  profit. 

All  Dmqqists 
Sell  It . 

If  by  chance  you  should  not  find  it  1 
I  there  we’ll  mail  you  package  for  $1.50.  ( 
Smal  ier  size  50  cents. 

W.  B.  BDDY  Sc  CO., 

WHITEHALL,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairv  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


CHENANGO  TALLEY  STOCK  FARM8,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  anu 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Pol&nd-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China ,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
FT  akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton &Co.,Cochranville. CbesterCo.,Pa 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  A  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  FanoyPoultry,  Hunt!  n  g 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

S.  W.  SMITH, rCocbranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


*7  for  a  choice  Poiand-ChiDa  Boar  Pig,  large  strain, 
long,  deep,  square  body,  easy  keeper,  early  to  mature, 
very  prolific  and  of  excellent  breeding.  Write,  will 
tell  you  about  it.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chlttenango,N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  CHESTER  WHITES. 

The  World's  best  strains.  Young  sows  bred.  Orders 
booked  for  pigs.  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.  All  stock 
recorded  in  their  respective  Records.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  SIDNEY  SPRAGUE.  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


A|JCQ|||npO  Lord  Rex  and  Lady  Caroline 
UnkOnlnCO  stock  of  Cheshires.  Pigs  8,  10, 
12  weeks  old.  Sows  bred.  Service  Boars. 

Blackberry,  Raspberry  and  Currant  Plants.  First- 
class  goods;  low  price. 

W.  E.  MANDEV1LLE.  Brookton.  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Order  Pigs  of  Poland- 

Chinasforsaleof  the  very  best  strains.  All  eligible 
to  record.  J.  L.  VAN  DOltEN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


JO  E  ^^-DUROC-  JERSEY.  CHESTER 

1  f  WHITE  and  BERKSHIRE. 

W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Scipioville,  N.Y. 


Save  the  COWS. 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  la  cheap  insurance, 
joe.  each:  $5.00  dozen.  Circular  free. 

MOQkE  BROS..  Veterinarians,  Albany,  N.  T. 


Trade 


LUMPJAW 

Now  Curable—  Surely, 
quickly,  and  for  good. 
FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemist*. 

IO  E.  14th  St.,  New  York, 
have  a  remedy  thatqnlcidy  curt*  the 
most  obstinate  cases.  Supplied  by  mail 
under  positive  guarantee.  Price,  $2.00. 
Valuable  information  and  full  particu 
lars  free.  Mention  thie  paper. 


Cau  now  book  orders  for  nice  Spring 
vll LOIIlivLv)  j»igs  8.  DEAN.  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  S2KKS 

and  Black  Minorcas.  Price.  $1  per  setting. 

King’s  Farm  Poultry  Yards,  Otisville,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Large,  vigorous, 
early-maturing.  (iOO  laying  hens.  Eggs  from  best 
breeders,  15.  $1.50:  30.  *2.25:  100.  $6.00.  Circular. 

H.J.  BLANCHARD.  Groton.  N.  Y. 


Brown  Leghorn,  Buff  Pekin  Bantam,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $1  $  setting.  T.  G.  Asbmead,  Williamson, N.Y 


£££SC0WTEB 

Holds  them  firmly .  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head, keeps  them  clean 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavla.HL  Catalog™  Tree 


fHS  IMFROVa® 

VICTOR  Incubator  I 

Hatohei  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely  I 
aelf- regulating.  The  simplest,  most  I 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher  I 
In  the  market.  Circular*  FREE. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL.  | 


Cleaned  and  Filled 
in  a  Minute. 

The  latest,  cheapest  and 
best.  See  the  name.  Just 
what  you  want.  Any  poultry 
supply  dealer — or  direct  from 

ATSATT  BROS., 

Mattapoisett,  Mass. 
Send  for  Circulars. 


POULTRY 

4  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders 

•  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us 
A  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for 
4  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

4  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

+  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 


L 


IGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS.  *2  kok  15;  S3  for  30. 
Five-acre  Poultry  Farm,  Cheviot-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


IHOICE  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan.,  S.  C.  B. 
j  Leg’s.  Cir.  free.  Scantic  P.  Yds.,  Hampden,  Mass. 


w 


HITE  P.  ROCKS— Eggs  for  Hatching, *1  for  15. 
JOS.  P.  PALMER.  Geiger’s  Mills,  Pa. 


90  Varieties  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Pigeons  and  Hares. 
Natural  col’d  (iO-p.  book,  10c.  J.  A.  Bergey,  Telford,  Pa 


AQAIM  WB  WIN  Gold  Special,  6  Silver  Sweepstakes 
Specials  and  over  100  Class  prizes  at 
the  Northers  Illinois  Poultry  Show, 
Jaa.  10-15,  ’88.  Our  Now  UaasMtii 
>»5iltw  CahtiMua  fully  Illustrates  and 
describes  40  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  land  and  water  fowls,  giving  scores 
and  prizes  won  for  the  past  8  years ; 
reliable  information  in  poultry  disease 
and  management;  fine  view  of  our 
poultry  ranch;  sent  postpaid  for  10c. 

E.  H.  COOK,  Box  4  HUNTLEY,  ILL. 


DON’T  S”H£NS 

and  expect  them  to  do  their  best,  un¬ 
less  you  put  a  handful  of 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

on  them.  It’s  cheaper  than  vermin 
any  day..  Trial  size,  10c.  postpaid. 

100  ounces,  delivered  to  your  ex- 
mpress  company,  $1.00.  BOOK  FREE. 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  a,XI.°Zi. 


s 


AND. 


FOR  PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE 


there  is  nothing  that  will  yield  re¬ 
turns  equal  to  bees.  Of  course  this 

—  _  ___  _  _  _  _  _  -  Involves  careful  handling,  under 

proper  conditions  and  with  proper  appliances.  We  can 

full  line  of  every  variety  of  bee  supplies  and  our  book  on  Water tc^n  Wis. 

thing  needful  in  the  business.  Send  fora  copy  &  look  it  over— Free.  (i.B.LLWlb  CO.  Watertown,  w  8 


DIP 
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Profit  in  Pigs. — Continued. 

dressing,  and  neither  is  included  in  the 
statement  : 

Dr. 


1,050  pounds  of  corn  meal  at  70  cents .  17.35 

First  cost .  4.00 

Skim-milk .  3.00 


Total . $14.35 

Cr. 

275  pounds)  .  ...  . 

246  pounds  fat  cents . *28-8° 

Profit . $14.50 

Cost  per  pound,  2 %  cents. 


They  were  farrowed  May  1,  purchased 
June  (3,  and  killed  November  24.  They 
had  running  water  in  one  corner  of 
their  16  x  32-foot  yard,  and  never  stood 
on  a  floor.  The  expense  for  housing  was 
so  small  that  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
is  not  a  profitable  scheme,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  nearly  all  a  direct  profit.  What  a 
fertile  field  one  would  have  after  it  had 
been  divided  into  small  yards  with  cheap, 
removable  fences,  and  a  pair  of  pigs  fat¬ 
tened  in  each  section.  If  such  results 
could  be  obtained  as  given  above,  one 
could  make  money  and  enrich  a  field  at 
the  same  time.  The  system  of  feeding 
is  simple,  and  theonly  thing  which  would 
prevent  is  the  individuality  of  the  ani¬ 
mals.  One  made  29  pounds  more  meat 
than  the  other,  but  as  both  ate  out  of 
the  same  trough,  may  not  have  eaten  as 
much.  A  third  pig  might  not  have  con¬ 
sumed  as  much  meal,  and  weighed  only 
200  pounds.  The  highest  success  requires 
hearty  feeders  and  rapid  growers  of 
some  large  breed.  There  must  be  a  good 
long  frame  to  fill  out,  and  strong  bone, 
to  stand  an  exclusive  corn  ration,  c.  K.  c. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

Strangles  or  Influenza  in  Horses. 

What  is  the  best  cure  for  horses  that  have  the 
distemper  in  a  bad  form  ?  Several  have  died 
here.  I  have  one  that  is  in  bad  shape;  his  neck 
swelled,  and  I  had  to  open  it.  His  legs  swell,  and 
now  blood  runs  from  his  eyes  and  nostrils.  He 
can  scarcely  eat.  ,j.  n.  r. 

Colorado. 

“Distemper”  is  a  popular,  general  name  for 
any  catarrhal,  febrile  condition  In  a  horse.  With 
the  meager  symptoms  given,  I  am  unable  to 
judge  whether  you  are  dealing  with  the  strangles 
or  “distemper”  of  colts,  or  influenza  affecting 
horses  of  all  ages.  If  it  is  strangles,  the  deaths 
and  the  case  you  describe  are  due  to  what  is 
known  as  irregular  or  bastard  strangles;  and  if 
influenza,  it  has,  probably,  terminated  in  acute 
anasarca.  In  eithercase,  the  condition  frequently 
terminates  fatally.  Satisfactory  treatment  can 
be  prescribed  only  under  the  personal  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  competent  veterinarian. 

Congestion  of  Udder  Following  Parturition  in 
a  Cow. 

I  have  a  valuable  cow  (she  makes  two  pounds 
of  butter  per  day),  but  several  times  when  she 
became  fresh,  I  had  great  trouble  to  reduce  the 
swelling  of  her  udder.  She  eats  well,  and  ap¬ 
pears  all  right,  but  it  takes  a  mouth  to  get  rid  of 
the  swelling.  What  course  shall  I  pursue  to 
prevent  the  trouble,  or  to  relieve  it  ?  She  will  be 
due  to  calve  in  about  six  weeks.  o.  d.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

Place  the  cow  on  a  restricted  dry  diet  for,  at 
least  two  to  three  weeks  before  due  to  calve.  If 
she  is  in  good  flesh,  feed  no  grain  during  this 
time,  and  none  after  calving  until  the  congestion 
has  been  reduced.  If  the  udder  become  unduly 
hard  before  calving,  begin  milking  regularly 
twice  daily,  and  after  calving  milk  three  times 
daily  as  long  as  the  congestion  continues.  As 
soon  as  the  calf  is  dropped,  give  one  pound  of 
Epsom  salts,  and  follow  by  tablespoonful  doses 
of  nitrate  of  potash  once  daily.  Repeat  the  salts 
in  three  or  four  days  if  the  bowels  are  not  moved 
by  the  first  dose.  Locally,  bathe  the  udder 
several  times  daily  with  hot  water,  or  rub  with 
hot  castor  oil  or  lard,  rubbing  and  kneading  the 
udder  15  or  20  minutes  each  time,  after  which  ap¬ 
ply  belladonna  ointment. 

Chronic  Open  Sore  on  Horse's  Leg. 

My  young  horse  in  good  condition,  was  snagged 
on  the  hind  leg  below  the  gambrel  joint,  a  year 
ago.  The  spot  was  about  the  size  of  the  two 
hands,  and  about  two  inches  of  the  bone  was 
bare.  A  fungous  growth  has  started  and  grown 
to  a  great  size.  We  took  this  all  off  with  medicine, 
but  the  trouble  is  to  heal  it  and  keep  it  from 
growing  again,  which  it  seems  Inclined  to  do.  Is 
there  any  danger  that  the  bone  was  injured  ? 
The  horse  is  not  lame  to  speak  of.  c.  w.  m. 
Michigan. 

Try  dusting  twice  daily  with  one  part  iodoform 
mixed  with  three  parts  finely  powdered  oxide  of 
zinc.  If  the  sore  assume  an  unhealthy  growth  or 
appearance,  dust  with  pulverized  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  allow  it  to  remain  24  hours,  after 
which  wash  off  with  Castile  soapsuds,  and  dust 
with  the  iodoform  powder  as  before.  Apply  a  fly 
blister  two  or  three  inches  all  around  the  sore, 
taking  care  not  to  come  within  an  inch  of  the  raw 
surface  with  the  blister.  Rub  the  blister  well  into 
the  skin,  and  if  the  surface  be  not  well  blistered 
in  three  days,  repeat  the  application.  If  the  bone 
is  still  exposed,  there  may  be  dead  bone  which 
would  have  to  be  removed  before  the  wound  will 
heal.  If  you  have  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon 
near  you,  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  horse  to 
him  for  a  personal  examination  and  treatment. 
The  wound  can,  probably,  be  healed  if  properly 
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treated;  but  it  is  difficult  to  treat  such  chronic 
cases  satisfactorily  by  correspondence. 

Navicular  Disease  in  a  Horse. 

I  have  a  12-year-old,  1,200-pound  horse,  which 
has  been  stabled  all  Winter,  is  in  good  condition, 
is  stiff  in  front,  but  has  not  been  foundered,  yet 
has  all  the  appearance  of  founder,  as  regards 
the  stiffness.  He  can  not  limp,  is  unable  to  reach 
out  his  feet  in  trotting,  and  when  he  steps  on  an 
uneven  spot  where  the  toe  is  raised,  he  goes  right 
down  on  that  foot.  When  turned  short  around, 
he  is  very  stiff,  but  has  no  trouble  in  stepping 
up  or  over  the  tongue.  Every  time  he  steps,  the 
joints  crack.  When  standing,  he  keeps  lifting 
first  one  foot,  then  the  other  (with  pain).  He  lies 
down  most  of  the  time  when  in  the  stable.  I  have 
had  the  feet  examined,  but  find  them  all  right, 
and  find  no  heat  or  soreness  in  breast  or  legs.  I 
have  owned  this  horse  eight  years ;  he  has  always 
been  very  ambitious,  always  ready  to  do  his 
share,  but  last  Fall,  I  noticed  this  stiffness  wTheu 
taken  from  stable ;  after  going  a  few  yards,  he 
would  be  all  right.  His  breast  is  plump  and  full. 
He  has  been  on  the  plow  the  past  week,  and 
seems  to  be  growing  sorer  and  stiffer  all  the  time. 
What  can  I  do  to  relieve  him  ?  a.  j.  b. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

The  symptoms  indicate  navicular  disease — an 
inflammation  or  disease  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  navicular  bone  of  the  foot  and  of  the  flexor 
tendon  that  plays  over  it— but  lam  unable  to  say 
definitely  from  the  description.  With  a  small 
hammer,  tap  the  sole  of  the  foot  each  side  of  the 
middle  of  the  frog,  also  the  corresponding  region 
of  the  quarter.  If  the  horse  flinch,  indicating 
tenderness,  the  diagnosis  of  navicular  disease  is 
correct.  Tenderness  may,  also,  be  detected  by 
pressure  with  the  thumb  deep  down  in  the  hollow 
of  the  heel,  the  foot  being  bent  well  forward. 
While  it  is  necessary  to  work  the  horse,  apply  a 
mild  blister  to  the  coronet  and  foot  and  sides  of 
the  pastern.  At  night,  wrap  the  feet  in  cloths 
wet  with  cold  salt  and  water,  and  in  the  morning, 
wipe  dry  and  cover  with  an  ointment  of  equal 
parts  of  pine  tar  and  vaseline  melted  together. 
As  soon  as  the  horse  can  be  turned  to  pasture, 
apply  an  active  blister,  and  repeat  two  or  three 
times  as  soon  as  each  preceding  blister  has 
healed.  If  there  is  little  or  no  improvement  from 
the  treatment,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  the 
horse  unnerved.  If  no  tenderness  is  found  in  the 
foot,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  horse  to  a 
competent  veterinarian  to  have  the  tenderness 
located  before  treatment  cau  be  advised. 

Hollow  Tail,  Wolf-in-the-Tail  or  Hollow  Horn 
in  Cattle. 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  or,  better  still,  a 
preventive,  for  “hollow  tail”?  I  have  had  two 
heifers  affected  with  it  this  Spring.  Very  few 
calves  seem  to  escape  It  in  southern  Maryland. 
It  can  hardly  be  discovered  until  the  calves  are 
in  very  bad  shape.  The  remedy  used  here  is  to 
cut  the  affected  part  of  the  tail  open  and  insert 
salt  and  pepper,  and  then  wrap  a  cloth  around  it 
and  tie.  In  a  great  many  cases,  the  tail  falls  off. 
When  the  tail  is  cut  open,  the  bone  seems  to  be 
gone,  and  a  little  worm  is  often  found.  What  is 
the  cause  of  it  ?  j.  P,  H- 

Washiugton,  D.  C. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  explained  in  these  col¬ 
umns  that  there  are  no  such  diseases  as  “  hollow 
tail,”  sometimes  called  “  wolf-in-tlie-tail,”  or 
“  hollow  horn  ”  in  cattle.  They  are  popular  fal¬ 
lacies  that  have  little  or  no  meaning,  beyond  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  animal  is  out  of  condition  or 
diseased.  Any  obscure  disease  that  causes  a 
relaxed  condition  of  the  tail,  or  hot  or  cold  horns, 
is  popularly  designated  as  either  “  hollow  tail  ” 
or  “  hollow  horn,”  at  the  option  of  the  empiric 
giving  the  opinion.  The  condition  of  the  tail  you 
describe  may  be  due  to  debility  from  any  cause, 
such  as  lousiness,  indigestion,  constipation  or 
other  disease,  or  to  lack  of  proper  care  or  nour¬ 
ishment.  The  soft  place  near  the  end  of  the  tail 
is  due  simply  to  a  relaxed  or  softened  condition 
of  the  cartilage  and  other  structures  of  that  re¬ 
gion,  and  is  not  a  disease  of  itself,  but  a  condi¬ 
tion  due  to  debility,  the  same  as  if  the  calf  were 
to  fall  off  in  flesh,  the  loss  of  flesh  would  not  be  a 
disease,  but  simply  a  condition  due  to  insufficient 
nourishment  or  lack  of  nutrition,  as  the  result  of 
some  disease  or  other  cause.  The  “  little  worm” 
supposed  to  be  removed  is  not  a  worm  at  all,  but 
some  one  of  the  relaxed  ligaments  or  sinews  of 
the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  splitting  of  the  tail  and 
binding  up  of  such  irritants  as  pepper  and  salt, 
is  an  unwarranted  cruelty  to  the  animal,  caus- 
iug  inflammation  and  pain  with  the  subsequent 
loss  of  the  tip  of  the  tail  in  many  cases  from 
gangrene.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  should  be  able  to  maintain 
an  action  for  cruelty  to  animals  against  any 
person  who  advises  or  practices  such  treatment. 

It  does  no  good  whatever,  and  only  causes  the 
animal  unnecessary  pain.  You  give  no  symptom 
from  which  I  can  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  debility  in  these  cases.  I  would  advise 
you  to  call  at  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Columbian  University,  corner  of  New  Jersey 
A venue  and  O  Street,  Northwest,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  personally  consult  some  member  of 
the  veterinary  faculty,  who  will  be  able  to  give 
you  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  and  the  prevention  or  treatment. 


“ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha 
“  Itaby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators”  were  flrst  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  Imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  author ities. More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system, 
a  nd  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi¬ 
tating  separator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1898. 


Send  for  new  Cata¬ 
logue  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  <ft  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Big  Round  Dollars 

Little  round  globules 
of  butter-fat  represent 
big  round  dollars  in 
money.  The  way  to 
get  the  dollars  is  to 
save  the  globules.  The 
best  way  to  save  the 
butter-fat  is  by  the  use 
of  the 

SHARPLES 
SEPARATORS. 
The  Little  Gian  t 
gets  it  all  at  the  lowest 
cost  for  running  expenses  and  repairs. 
Make  inquiry. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES , 

West  Chester,  Pa 


Branches; 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


►  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦ 


Perfect  Milk 

Does  the  milk  have  a  bad  taste ; 
does  It  turn  sour  too  quickly! 

the  PERFECTlOHf 

Milk  Cooler 

and  Aerator..  _ 

will  stop  the  trouble.  It  Is  a  low  priced  machine 
and  should  be  in  every  dairy.  Send  for  circulars. 

L.  R.^  L £ W/S, ^ BN fr .*C or II and,  M.  Y. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  nutter  Color— 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns 


FOR  CASH.— Cheese  Hoops, 
I  Ul  vfllfc  Presses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  160  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  In  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  k  HOXIE.  Utica,  N.  Y 


CORN 


and  i  ts  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

" A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  Mr.  WOLF, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  j 
of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  theSiLvicK  Mfo.  Co. 
Salkm,  ().,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  l 
the  subject.  It  iucludes: 

I  Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill  -  Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

It  Is  FREE.  W rite  for  a  copy 
* — to-morrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  C 
Salem,  Ohio. 


—  A.  ^  ^ 


Knockoud,  b.  Lumbago? 

It’s  because  you  don’t  cure  It  with  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  which  pen¬ 
etrates  to  the  seat  of  the  pain  and  subdues,  soothes,  cures. 


thefarquhAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION,  FEED. 


Nodal  and  IligUrM  Award  at  t\*  World 't  Columbian  BxpoHHott. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IH  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  be.t  made. 
Shingle  Mill.,  Machinery,  end  S tender'd  Agricnlturel  Ixnple- 
mente  ot  Beet  Quality  et  lowe.t  prleee.  Ulnetreted  Cetelogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FABQUHABCO.,  Ltd.,  York,  P*. 

SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  power 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 
power  for  running 
Cream  Separators. 
Churne,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov- 
.ernor  which  regu- 
llates  the  speed  to  a 
1  nicety.  A  succesa- 
Jful  power  for  run- 
_  .  _  ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE. 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  Wemake2andd 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS,  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CELEBRAtEO  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Our  150  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETOH  MFG.  CO.^SPaW 


MEN 


F-A.R3VI  EI1S, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALL.  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER”  SSSK 

Stationaries,  Portables,  kc. 
PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 

ARE  GOOD  ENGINES 

because  they  are  made 
from  beet  material  known,  on 
the  bent  Hues  yet  de.Igned  i 
with  the  best  workuninahip 
procurable.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  Creamery.  Dairy  A 
Farm.  ThisUPRICHT 
BOILER  &  ENCINE 
ranges  in  capacity  from  3 
horse  power  up,  and  is 
an  idea!  one  for  running 

SEPARATORS,  CHURNS, 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUT 
TERS.  FEED  GRINDERS. 
WOOD  SAWS,  ETC.  All 
about  these  and  others 
in  our  book  on  Engines 
and  Boilers.  Sent  free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  box  1308  Springfield,  Q. 

^WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
l  DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
1  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
J  SEND  ron  CATALOGUE 
eAOORE55  WILLIAMS  BROS.  ITHACA. N.Vt 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pumps Watkr  Automatically  hy 
Water  Powku.  Place  this  engine  two 
feet  or  more  below  your  water  supply, 
and  It  will  deliver  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  water  30 
feet  high  for  every  foot 
of  fall. 

WITHOUT  STOPPINO. 
WITHOUT  ATT  KN T I  ON. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


28 YEARS  CONSTANT  USE 

by  wind  mill  users  attest  the  value 

ofour  “Old  Reliable” 

DIRECT-MOTION 
WOOD 
MILL. 


PE  RKII 


Used 

for  either 
pumping  or  power.  Made  in  8 
sizes— from  10  to  24  feet.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  inquire  into  its 
merits.  Free  catalogue. 

PKR KINS  WIND  MILL  CO., 
9  Knee  St.,  .UI8HAWAKA,  I.\D. 


9JDER 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 

®U).  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  ROSGHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  HOG  TROUGHS 


_ _ _ _  S  ■  ■  y 


Strong,  Durable,  Clean,  Healthful. 

Constructed  entirely  of  best  galvanized  steel, 
with  beaded  edges,  thoroughly  braced  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  suitable  anchors.  It’s  an  antiseptic 
trough— no  corners  or  cracks  where  germs  can 
hide.  Made  in  4,  (i  &  8  ft.  lengths.  Steel  tanks 
and  troughs  for  other  purposes.  Circulars,  esti¬ 
mates,  prices,  etc.,  free  upon  application. 

HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  III 
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Humorous. 

Howso  :  “  Why  don’t  you  take  a  wife, 
old  man  ?  ”  Cumso  :  “  Her  husband  might 
object.” — Life. 

Robby  :  “  How  did  the  Sphinx  get  the 
credit  of  being  so  wise,  papa  ?  ”  Mr. 
Knowin  :  “By  keeping  her  mouth  shut 
for  about  three  thousand  years.” — 
Twinkles. 

“  Children,  I  hope  you  peeled  the 
apples  before  eating  ther1?”  “Yes, 
mother  dear.”  “What  hc^  you  done 
with  the  peelings?”  “ Oh  e  ate  them 
after  !  ” — Credit  Lost.  £ 

Little  Boy:  “Uncle,  £j  n’t  you  tell 
us  a  story  ?”  Genial  Unc’re  “  Certainly, 
my  boy.  What  kind  of  a  <t>  ry  ?  ”  Little 
Boy:  “Oh  !  any  kind,  ojco  so  it’s  true. 
Tell  us  about  Jack  and  tl  oo  Beanstalk.” — 
New  York  Weekly. 

«o 

First  Hen  :  “  What  are  those  young 
Bantams  fighting  about  ?  ”  Second  Hen  : 
“  Oh  !  they  are  disputing  about  the 
question,  which  is  the  mother  of  the 
chick — the  hen  that  lays  the  egg  or  the 
incubator  ?” — Puck. 

Pastor  :  “  Did  you  ever  play  with  bad 
little  boys,  Johnnie  ?  ”  Johnnie  :  “  Yes, 
sir.”  Pastor  :  “  I’m  surprised,  Johnnie  ! 
Why  don’t  you  play  with  good  little 
boys  ?  ”  Johnnie :  “  Their  mammas 

won’t  let  ’em.” — Chicago  Record. 

A  Pitiable  Case. — The  Mistress  :  “  Be 
very  careful,  Marie,  when  you  give  little 
Algernon  a  bath.  He  shrinks  from  it 
so.”  The  New  Nurse:  “Do  he,  me’m  ? 
That’s  bad.  Wid  two  or  three  more 
shrinkin’s  there’ll  be  nothin’  left  of 
him.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Mr.  Bluffer  :  “  Mary,  did  you  send  a 
Christmas  dinner  to  poor  Brown’s  fam¬ 
ily  ?  ”  Mrs.  Bluffer:  “  Yes.”  Mr.  Bluf¬ 
fer  (to  minister):  “  I  think  on  Christmas 
Day  people  should  have  something  out 
of  the  general  run.”  Bridget :  “  That’s 
what  the  Browns  sed,  sur,  when  they 
seed  it  was  nothing  but  liver.” — Twinkles. 

On  Sunday,  as  a  certain  Scottish  minis¬ 
ter  was  returning  homeward,  he  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  an  old  woman,  who  said  :  “Oh, 
sir,  well  do  I  like  the  day  when  you 
preach  !  ”  The  minister  was  aware  that 
he  was  not  very  popular,  and  answered  : 
“  My  good  woman,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
There  are  too  few  like  you.  And  why 
do  you  like  it  when  I  preach?”  “Oh, 
sir,”  she  replied,  “  when  you  preach  I 
always  get  a  good  seat.” 

BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESA  LK  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yoa.  Write  for  Samples 
0  W.  INGERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  V 


TEA  SET  FREE 


I 

Toilet  Set,  Watch, 

Lamp,  Clock, 
and  many  other  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 

with  $5.00,  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders  of  our  Cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Extracts.  Great  Inducements.  Something  en¬ 
tirely  new.  Teas,  20  cents  and  upwards.  Coffees, 
10  cents  and  upwards.  SPECIAL  TERMS  TO 
AGENTS  to  get  up  clubs.  Full  particulars  Free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


ING  OF  THE  CORNFIELD, 

CORN  PLANTER  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Best  in  the  world.  Plante  all  kinds  of  sizeable 
seeds.  A  great  labor  saver.  Send  for  catalogue. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN.  MAINE.  U.  8.  A. 


Tools  for 
Sugar  Beets 

Sugar  Beet  growing  is  being  revolution¬ 


ized  by  the  use  of  the  Iron  Age  Combined  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  and  the 
Iron  Age  Double  Wheel  Hoe.  The  labor  of  cultivation  is  reduced  one-half— 
the  profits  of  the  crop  greatly  increased.  Every  sugar  beet  grower  should 
have  them  if  he  wishes  to  reap  a  full  share  of  success.  The  Iron  Age  book 
Is  a  revelation  to  sugar  beet  growers.  It  fully  describes  the  famous 

IRON  ACE 

Tools,  gives  the  secret  of  reducing  to  the  minimum,  the 
cost  of  planting;  increasing  to  the  maximum,  the  returns 
for  your  work.  Every  grower  of  sugar  beets  should 
read  it.  Sent  free  to  any  one  on  request. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.  Box  302,  Grenloch.N.J. 
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Works  Speak  Louder  than  Words 

This  is  especially  applicable  to 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator 

Anything  we  may  say  of  its  good  qualities  would  be  inadequate  to  fully 
express  the  superiority  of  its  work.  We  are  receiving  constantly  letters  from 
users  telling  how  well  pleased  they  are  with  the  Improved  U.  S.  ;  how  clean  it 
skims ;  how  easy  it  runs;  how  little  work  it  is  to  take  care  of  theie  being 
so  few  parts;  how  it  has  increased  the  yield  and  improved  the  quality  of  the 
butter,  so  that  they  not  only  have  more  butter  to  sell,  but  it  commands  a  higher 
price  ;  how  little  the  expense  of  running  is — few  repairs,  and  that  they  would 
not  have  any  other  make  of  Separator. 


More  Improved  U.  S.  Separators  are  being  sold  than  ever  before,  which  is 
a  sure  sign  of  their  popularity  among  Dairymen  and  Creamerymen. 

We  also  manufacture  the 

First  Prize  Do?  or  Sheep  Power 

which  is  the  finest  tiling  of  its  kind  made.  It  is  not  only  unequalled  as  a  power 
for  light-weight  animals  to  run  machinery  with,  hut  Dog  Breeders  say  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  exercise  dogs  on.  _ 

Clinton ,  Conn.,  March  jo.  i8qS. 

The  goods  have  arrived  and  been  set  up.  Mr.  Pratt  is  much  pleased  with 
the  Improved  Separator ,  and  thinks  the  dog  power  the  finest  he  ever  saw.  He 
is  a  large  dog  breeder ,  and  considers  it  a  fine  thing  to  exercise  his  dogs  on. 

-  HENRY  M.  MARSH. 

If  you  wish  anything  in  the  Dairy  line,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  our 
goods  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


BUCKEYE 

Easy  to  Handle ,  Caay  to  Adjust. 
Dupable ,  Perfect. 

Most  wheel  cultivators 
slide  in  hillside  culti¬ 
vation  and  the  opera¬ 
tor  has  great  trouble 
to  keep  the  wheels  off 
the  row.  H  e  Save 
overcome  all  this 
difficulty  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this 

Hillside 
Cultiva¬ 
tor... 

The  operator  can  adjuat  the 
wheel  at  much  an  angle  am  to 
gather  the  apace  teat  by  the 
Conatant  tendency  to  elide. 


No.  16 


HILLSIDE 

OR  PIVOT-AXLE 

CULTIVATOR 

Equipped 
with  Spring 
Teeth 
Instead  of 
Shovels 
If  desired 
More  about  this 
machine  and  our 
Buckeye 
drain 
brills, 

_  Combined 
drain  and  Fertilizer 
brills.  Broadcast 
Seeders,  Hay 
Hakes,  Cider  Mills, 
etc.,  in  ourelrculars 
and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  They  will  be 

SentFree. 

Better  write  for 

them  at  once. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 

Canal  St  SPRINGFIELD,  0.  Branch  House,  Philadelphia. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND.  withJACKS^N'  8rRquna 

ip TnTTT.TTTW  AT.  DRAIN  TILE,  For  46  years  we  have  been  making  these 
■andSewer  PlpeTfted  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Lining! 
land  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  Ac.  Supply  Mnrtar  dolors,  Plaster. Lime 
'  Cement  *c.  Write  for  prices.  John  H.  Jackson-  76  S/d  Av,  Albany.  N  Y 
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It  embodies  In  its  construction  the  very  foundation  of  agriculture— the  perfect  plow. 
Without  good  plowing  there  could  be  no  good  tillage  and  good  tillage  produces  crops. 
In  this  plow  nothing  has  been  neglected  —  it  in  a  perfect  plow. 

Extra  quality  tempered  ateel  moldboard;  steeled  metal  shin 

piece;  hardened  landside; 
chilled  charcoal  Iron  point 
adjustable  clevis  for  high 
or  low  hitch;  a  perfect  adjusta¬ 
ble  Jointer  and  steel  standard 
Pk ground  wheel. 

They  are  made  either  steel  or  selected 
well  seasoned  wood  beam. 

BELCHER  &  TA  YLOR  A.T.  CO. Box  75  Chicopee  Falls ,  Mass. 


Write  for 
catalogue 
and  prices 
of  these  and  other 
tools  for  the  farm. 

A  long  lived, 
light  draft,  easy 
running  plow. 


The 

Empire 

Cream 


Separators. 


The  average  dairyman  can  hardly  judge 
the  merits  of  a  Cream  Separator  by  its  me¬ 
chanical  construction,  but  he  can  always 
safely  judge  of  its  work. 

We  would  like  to  show  you  one  of  our 
Empire  Cream  Separators  at  work  before 
you  buy.  Then  you  will  know  why  they  are 
superior  to  all  others  in  closeness  of  skim¬ 
ming  and  ease  of  running. 

All  sizes  for  hand  and  power  use  at  prices  that 
will  interest  you.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  where 
not  represented.  Write  to-day  for  our  1898  catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


STIR,  STIR, 

DIP  AND  STIR, 

that  is  the  old  way  to 1 
aerate  milk — not  a  very  < 
easy  way  either  nor  very  ( 
efficient,  took  lots  of  time  < 
and  labor.  The  new  1 
,r« y  is  with  the 

=mm  Champion \ 

kill  l?  Milk  Cooler 

MILtA  and  Aerator. 

'  it  is  simple,  cheap  and  < 

Get  our  book,  “MILK.”  It  is  free. ' 


effective, 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

Milk  healers’  Supplies.  39  Railroad  St.  Cortland,  N, 


KEYSTONE 
v  ADJUSTABLE 
WEEDER. 

Can  be  adjusted 
from  30  inches  to 
7>^  feet. 

No  shafts  to  hin¬ 
der  working  close  to 


Expanded  to 
7)4  feet. 

\P1  fence.  Depth  of  cut  regulated. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Territory 


KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


1898  Farmers 

must  use  1898  farm 
Implements,  to  he 
successful.  The 
most  profitable  tool 
they  can  buy  is  the 

HENCH 

IMPROVED  RIDING 
AND  WALKING 

CULTIVATOR 

Three  machines  in  one— planter,  fertilizer  ana 

cultivator  This  and  many  other  perfected, 
profitable  farm  machines  are  fully  described  in 

Ilcncli  *fc  Dromgold’s  1S98  Catalogue. 

Every  farmer  should  write  for  it— free. 

HENCH  Sc  DROMCOLO,  York,  Pa. 
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"  THE  HOME  GRUBBING  MACHINE 

IN  OTHER  WORDS,  THE  FARMER’S  KITCHEN 

How  To  Make  It  Most  Effective. 

This  is~an  age  of  special  machinery  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  not  only  in  the  factory  but  upon  the  farm. 
Labor  and  time-saving  devices  are  in  evidence  every¬ 
where  during  seeding,  culture  and  harvest.  Modern 
chilled-steel  plows ;  disk,  spring  and  fine  steel-toothed 
harrows  ;  clod  crushers  and  levelers,  turn  and  cut  and 
stir  and  pulverize  and  smooth  the  seed-beds  of  the 
farm  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 
Combination  grain  and  fertilizer  drills,  horse-power 
corn  and  potato  planters,  and  special  cultivators  in 
endless  variety,  have  taken  the  place 
of  bags,  baskets,  buckets,  hoes  and 
backaches.  The  scythe,  cradle  and 
handrake  are  regarded  as  little  less 
than  implements  of  torture  by  the 
farmer  who  comfortably  rides  upon  his 
light  steel  mower  or  binder,  and  clips 
a  five-foot  swath,  or  cuts,  rakes,  binds 
and  gathers  his  golden  grain,  at  a 
single  sweep.  Tedders,  sulky  rakes, 
loaders,  horse  forks,  tracks  and  tackle 
turn  and  gather  and  load  and  stow 
away  in  capacious  mows  the  product 
of  the  meadow.  Even  potato  digging 
and  corn  cutting  are  done  by  horse¬ 
power,  while  from  the  modern  barn, 
comes  the  sound  of  huskers  and  shred¬ 
ders  and  cutters  and  grinders  and  ele¬ 
vators.  Neither  has  the  forest  and 
clearing  escaped  the  invasion  of  im¬ 
proved  machinery.  Trees  are  now 
felled  by  keen-toothed  saws,  while 
dentistry,  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  is 
made  possible  by  the  modern  stump- 
puller  and  grubbing  machine. 

But  how  about  the  “  grubbing  ma¬ 
chine  ”  of  the  household?  “She  is 
pretty  well — only  ‘  a  little  fagged 
out  ’  ”,  did  you  say  ?  I  beg  pardon,  sir, 

I  do  not  mean  your  wife — I  refer  to 
your  wife’s  kitchen.  Is  it  a  “special 
machine”  for  a  “special  purpose”? 

Is  it  a  neat,  cozy,  home-like,  well- 
arranged  little  apartment  ?  Has  it  a 
never-failing  supply  of  pure  cold  water 
direct  from  spring  or  well  ?  Has  it  a 
capacious  hot-water  tank  with  faucet  ? 

Has  it  an  elevator  or  dumbwaiter  sav¬ 
ing  thousands  of  steps  between  kitchen 
and  cellar  ?  Has  it  a  roomy  double 
cupboard  opening  into  the  dining¬ 
room?  Is  it  provided  with  a  special 
kitchen  sideboard  with  convenient 
apartments  for  everything  ?  Has  it  a 
light,  portable  worktable,  a  roomy 
closet,  and  a  delightful  little  retreat 
furnished  with  a  porcelain  handsink 
or  washbasin,  a  cold  water  tank  with 
faucet,  soap,  towels,  glass,  brush  and 
combs  ?  Or  is  it  a  barren,  barn-like  room,  remarkable 
only  for  its  unattractiveness,  inconvenience,  and  great 
distance  from  water,  fuel,  cellar  and  everything  need¬ 
ful  in  the  preparation  of  food,  or  the  easy  prosecution 
of  household  labor  ?  There  are  still  some  grave  and 
dangerous  inconsistencies  which  lurk  about  the  back 
door  of  many  a  modern  farmer’s  house.  Why  not  an¬ 
nihilate  these  prowlers,  and  add  many  hanpy  years  to 
the  life  of  the  faithful  little  wife  and  mother  by  the 
introduction,  into  her  realm,  of  this  greatest  of  all 
time  and  labor-saving  devices,  a  cozy  and  convenient 
kitchen  ?  In  many  cases,  this  would  not  necessitate 
the  erection  of  a  new  apartment — only  a  thorough  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  old. 


There  are  but  few  country  houses  that  could  not 
have  pure,  cold  water  right  in  the  kitchen  with  but 
slight  expense  as  compared  to  its  great  convenience. 
The  best  galvanized  iron  piping  may  be  purchased  for 
six  cents  per  foot — possibly  a  fraction  less.  In  some 
cases,  in  a  hill  country  such  as  our  own,  a  spring  of 
water  is  at  such  an  elevation  that  it  may  be  piped  into 
the  house  under  good  pressure  ;  but  usually,  a  pump 
will  be  necessary.  By  this  means,  water  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  under  ground  for  several  hundred  feet,  or  any 
reasonable  distance,  and  lifted  to  the  desired  level  by 
an  ordinary  pitcher  pump,  if  the  perpendicular  rise  in 
that  distance  be  not  more  than  20  or  25  feet ;  if  the 
lift  be  greater  than  this,  a  more  powerful  pump  should 
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Closet  closed, 
Pump  and  sink, 


Closet  open, 
Kitchen  wardrobe. 


HELPFUL  FIXTURES  IN  A  FARMER’S  KITCHEN.  Fig.  156. 


be  used.  The  pipe  should  be  laid  not  less  than  three 
feet  under  ground — to  prevent  freezing  in  winter — 
and  should  enter  the  house  by  way  of  the  cellar  if 
possible,  as  it  is  at  this  end  of  the  line  one  will 
encounter  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  plumbing. 

At  Fig.  157,  is  shown  the  plan  of  our  own  kitchen, 
which  we  know  to  be  a  good  one.  Under  this  kitchen 
is  a  cellar  10x16  feet,  which  is  entered  from  the 
kitchen  at  a.  Now  don’t  mention  the  danger  of  the 
babies  falling  down  the  stairway  !  In  addition  to  the 
heavy  trap  door,  which  is,  of  course,  left  open  when 
the  cellar  is  entered,  there  is  a  light,  skeleton  door  that 
drops  into  place,  which  not  only  admits  a  flood  of 
light,  but  prevents  anything  in  the  form  of  a  header 


by  the  little  ones.  The  position  of  this  skeleton  door, 
when  both  are  closed,  is  just  beneath  the  outer  door, 
hence  is  entirely  out  of  sight.  The  stove  stands  at  b. 
At  c,  a  heavy  framework  of  2x8  oak  plank,  resting 
endwise  upon  a  solid  foundation  in  the  cellar  bottom, 
and  extending  about  four  feet  above  the  kitchen  floor, 
not  only  supports  the  chimney,  but  by  being  neatly 
cased  up,  both  above  and  below,  forms  a  sturdy  little 
closet  within  which  there  plies,  between  kitchen  and 
cellar,  an  elevator  or  dumbwaiter.  In  Fig.  156  is 
shown  this  little  closet  as  it  appears  when  closed,  also 
when  the  door  is  thrown  open  to  show  the  shelves  of 
the  waiter,  which  is  elevated  or  lowered  by  means  of  a 
small  windlass,  the  crank  of  which  is  plainly  shown. 

The  waiter  is  equally  as  accessible  from 
the  cellar  below,  a  screen  door  being 
used  instead  of  a  solid  one,  which  gives 
free  ventilation  and  a  perfect  circula¬ 
tion  of  pure,  cold  air.  In  this  elevator, 
the  left-overs,  such  as  butter,  cream, 
meat,  bread,  fruit,  pies,  etc.,  may  be 
instantly  plunged  into  the  cold  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  cellar  in  Summer,  or 
out  of  danger  of  freezing  in  Winter, 
and  are  at  all  times  at  hand  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  In  fruit-canning  sea¬ 
son,  when  the  jars  are  ready  for  the 
cellar  shelves,  two  or  three  dozens  may 
be  placed  in  the  elevator,  and  lowered, 
saving  many  tiresome  trips  down  and 
up  the  cellar  stairway.  In  Fig.  156 
are  also  the  pump  and  sink,  beneath 
which  is  the  fuel  closet.  At  e  in  Fig. 
157,  is  a  double  cupboard,  extending 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  opening  into 
the  diningroom,  L.  At  f,  stands  a 
kitchen  sideboard,  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  156.  This  is  a  homemade  one, 
and  very  convenient.  The  back  or 
top  is  semi-ornamental  and  contains  a 
spice  closet.  At  g,  over  the  cellar 
door,  there  is  a  light,  castored  work¬ 
table,  which  may  be  moved  from  place 
to  place  as  desired.  At  h  is  a  little 
toiletroom.  At  f,  there  is  a  porcelain 
handsink,  and  at  j,  a  cold-water  tank. 
Under  these,  is  a  handy  little  closet 
for  towels,  etc.  At  7c  is  a  roomy  closet 
containing  hooks  and  shelves.  The 
floors  of  both  kitchen  and  toiletroom 
are  covered  with  linoleum. 

As  our  stove  was  not  furnished  with 
a  reservoir,  we  had  made  a  heavy  cop¬ 
per  tank  holding  six  gallons.  This 
tank,  which  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  156, 
cost  $2.80,  and  surely  pays  for  itself 
every  month.  The  cold-water  tank  in 
the  toiletroom  is  just  like  it,  except 
that  it  is  made  from  heavy  tin,  and 
enameled.  Tanks  of  this  shape,  when 
kept  well  filled,  give  a  good  pressure, 
being  about  20  inches  deep.  The  waste 
water,  from  both  the  kitchen  and 
toiletroom  sinks,  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  cellar 
drain  which,  in  turn,  conveys  it  to  a  ravine  quite  a 
distance  from  our  dwelling.  Three-inch  tile  is  used  in 
this  drain,  and  is,  of  course,  laid  below  the  frost  line. 

A  modern  “  grubbing  machine”  of  this  description 
is  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  the  load  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  lifting  from  the  shoulders  of  the  busy  house¬ 
keeper  is  incalculable  in  pounds  and  ounces.  The 
farmer  who  is  handy  with  tools  may  do  nearly  or 
quite  all  of  the  work  himself  during  the  leisure  time 
it  is  possible  to  gain  by  the  use  of  his  modern  ma¬ 
chinery.  In  the  construction  of  our  kitchen,  I  paid 
out  but  $4.65  for  labor— $2.40  of  this  amount  for  three 
days’  assistance  in  digging  the  cellar  and  hauling  the 
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stone  for  the  wall,  and  $2.25  for  one  day’s  plastering 
by  a  skilled  workman.  The  material  and  fixtures  for 
the  kitchen  and  cellar  combined  cost  $81. 

I  hope  that  none  of  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  farmers  will  say 
of  this  as  one  said  of  my  plan  of  growing  strawberries, 
“  It  will  do  well  enough  for  a  rich  man!”  Please  do 
not  accuse  me  of  being  rich !  Our  little  home  lias 
been  built  up  in  just  this  manner — piece  by  piece — 
each  piece  representing  the  value  of  just  so  many 
baskets  of  small  fruits,  plenty  of  hard  work,  and 
“  whole  barrels  ”  of  economy.  f.  h.  BALLOU. 


A  PRACTICAL  HEN  MAN. 

SOME  SENSIBLE  FOULTKY  FIGURES. 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  the  accounts  we 
have  printed  of  the  little  18-acre  farm  of  Mr.  A.  John¬ 
son,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J.  Mr.  Johnson  makes  a 
specialty  of  strawberries,  hens  and  general  fruit,  with 
potatoes  and  hay.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  have  made 
farming  pay.  He  started  on  his  little  place  about  20 
years  ago,  loaded  down  with  a  heavy  mortgage  and 
with  little  practice  in  farming.  The  farm  has  been 
paid  for,  several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  buildings 
erected,  and  he  now  has  a  comfortable  nest  egg  laid 
aside  for  investment.  Besides  all  this,  the  farm  is  in 
the  best  possible  shape,  capable  at  a  season’s  notice  lo 
produce  the  heaviest  crops.  The  singular  part  of  it  is 
that  most  of  the  crops  have  been  sold  in  the  wholesale 
markets,  as  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  made  much  effort  to 
establish  a  local  trade. 

During  the  strawberry  season,  we  hope  to  tell  some¬ 
thing  about  the  strawberry  crop.  Just  now  we  want 
to  speak  of  the  hens.  Early  in  February,  we  went  to 
Mr.  Johnson’s  place  and  found  the  225  hens  averaging 
from  60  to  70  eggs  per  day.  They  are  mostly  Brown 
Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  and  across  between  the  two 
breeds.  Some  of  the  best  birds  on  the  place  are  pullets 
obtained  from  crossing  a  Black  Minorca  cockerel  on 
Brown  Leghorn  hens.  These  seem  to  mature  earlier 
than  the  Black  Minorcas,  and  to  lay  larger  eggs  than 
Brown  Leghorn  pullets.  One  singular  thing  about 
Mr.  Johnson’s  poultry  is  the  fact  that  they  have  paid 
him  over  $1  profit  per  year  on  an  average,  of  late 
years,  of  only  85  eggs  per  hen.  lie  gave  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  concerning  some  items  of  his  poultry 
management  : 


No.  of  hens. 

Cost  of  feed. 

No.  of  eggs. 

Income 

1897 

200 

8149.35 

19,713 

8382.21 

1896 

225 

175.76 

24,394 

486.00 

1895 

200 

229.00 

23,444 

496  64 

1894 

260 

199.40 

33,921 

660.37 

1893 

260 

407.43 

32,052 

790.28 

1892 

325 

278.65 

35,938 

818.20 

1891 

350 

439.00 

40,064 

991.93 

The  income  includes  the  sales  of  poultry  as  well  as  of 
eggs.  The  items  of  cost  for  1893  and  1894  should 
really  be  added  together  and  averaged,  as  Mr.  John¬ 
son  bought  a  large  quantity  of  feed  at  one  time  and 
simply  gave  the  items  of  cash  sales. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Johnson’s  hens  have  not 
made  any  such  laying  records  as  are  claimed  by  some 
of  the  fanciers.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  one 
year  with  another,  they  have  paid  a  good  square  profit 
of  over  $1  a  bird.  There  have  been  no  fancy  prices 
for  the  eggs,  as  they  were  all  sold  at  wholesale  prices 
in  Paterson  and  Newark.  It  seems  to  us  that  these 
figures  are  very  encouraging,  and  far  more  reliable 
than  the  figures  quoted  by  some  of  our  poultrymen 
who  claim  to  make  $3  and  $4  profit  per  hen.  It  will 
usually  be  found,  in  these  cases,  that  a  good  many  of 
the  eggs  were  sold  at  high  prices  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  Johnson’s  success  with  poultry  was  what 
induced  us  to  attempt  poultry  keeping  at  Hope  Farm. 
In  fact,  our  original  stock  of  hens  was  obtained  from 
his  place. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  not  changed  his  method  of  feeding 
very  greatly  of  late  years,  except  in  regard  to  the 
feeding  of  whole  wheat.  Formerly  he  believed  that 
whole  wheat  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  hen’s  ration, 
and  he  fed  it  even  when  the  prices  went  up  to  a  high 
figure.  He  now  thinks  that,  in  bran  and  middlings, 
he  can  obtain  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  Avhole  grain. 
The  way  he  puts  it  is  about  as  follows  :  “  Whole  wheat 
costs  134  cent  a  pound  ;  a  mixture  of  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  can  be  bought  for  one  cent  a  pound.  For  that 
one  cent,  we  obtain  more  nutriment  than  is  contained 
in  the  pound  of  whole  wheat  costing  13 4  cent.”  This, 

1  think,  is  sound  reasoning,  not  only  in  the  feeding  of 
hens,  but  in  feeding  other  live  stock  as  well.  The 
refuse  of  our  grains  laid  aside  in  preparing  human 
food,  often  contains  the  best  part  of  the  grain,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  need  of  feeding  the  whole  grain 
when  in  refuse  we  obtain  more  nutriment  for  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  that  his  poultry  have  not  been 
doing  so  well  of  late  years  as  they  did  when  on  newer 
ground.  He  thinks  that  this  is  partty  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  yards  have  not  been  changed  for  many  years, 
so  that  the  upper  soil  is  completely  covered  with  the 
droppings.  He  now  wants  to  scrape  the  yards  and 
cart  out  three  or  four  inches  of  the  upper  soil  upon 
the  cultivated  fields,  and  fill  in  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  light  sand  and  gravel.  This  will  not  only 


give  the  hens  fresh  soil,  but  it  will  provide  a  large 
amount  of  fine  manure  for  use  on  the  other  fields. 
This  plan  of  scraping  out  the  large  henyards  every 
year  and  filling  up  with  fresh  soil  is  just  as  sensible 
as  it  is  to  scrape  out  the  barnyards  in  the  Spring  and 
put  fresh  refuse  and  litter  to  absorb  the  liquids  for 
another  season. 

During  the  strawberry  season,  we  shall  try  to  tell 
how  Mr.  Johnson  handles  and  markets  his  crops.  He 
has  a  larger  area  than  usual  this  year,  and  it  has 
been  well  cared  for.  Another  new  thing  on  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  place  is  a  heavy  growth  of  Crimson  clover.  This 
was  sown  during  the  Summer,  and  has  made  a  re¬ 
markable  growth,  living  through  the  Winter,  so  that 
it  may  be  plowed  down  for  strawberries,  or,  in  fact, 
any  crop.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  by  a  visit  to  a 


PLAN  OF  A  FARMER’S  KITCHEN.  Fig.  157. 


small  place  of  this  character,  for  it  is  run  at  full 
steam,  and  in  a  way  that  puts  it  within  the  means  of 
a  large  majority  of  farmers.  h.  w.  c. 


EXPORTATION  OF  CREAMERY  BUTTER. 

WII AT  THE  ENGLISH  MARKET  REQUIRES. 

Last  July,  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Mt.  Pleasant,  O.,  Creamery  Company 
prepared  a  small  consignment  of  butter  for  trial  ship¬ 
ment  to  London.  The  instructions  sent  out  by  the 
Department  were  extraordinary  in  the  main,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ordinary  modes  of  preparing  our  butter 
for  market.  To  start  with,  patrons  were  requested  to 
give  their  milk  thorough  aeration,  keep  it  absolutely 
away  from  bad  odors  and  deliver  it  to  the  creamery  in 
the  best  condition  possible.  It  was  promptly  separated 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  usual,  the  cream  then 
cooled  down  to  45  degrees  with  ice,  and  held  there  till 
ready  for  ripening,  when  it  was  warmed  to  65  degrees, 
ripened  quickly  with  a  starter,  and  churned  at  a 
temperature  of  54  degrees.  It  was  salted  with  one- 
lialf  ounce  of  salt  to  each  16  ounces  butter,  worked 
sufficiently  to  reduce  the  salt  to,  at  least,  one-third 
ounce,  and  the  percentage  of  water  to  10  per  cent  or 
below,  even  as  much  as  nine  per  cent  if  possible.  The 
butter,  after  working,  was  packed  in  Australian 
boxes  furnished  by  the  Department,  each  containing 
a  net  weight  of  57  pounds  of  butter.  The  boxes 
were  each  lined  with  parchment  paper,  and  the  lids 
screwed  on,  not  nailed.  Each  box  was  covered  with 
burlap  sacking  to  preserve  the  markings  on  the  boxes, 
and  to  keep  them  clean  till  their  arrival  in  London. 
Fig.  158  shows  the  butter  as  it  left  the  creamery. 

A  30-pound  tub  of  the  same  butter  was  packed  and 
accompanied  the  shipment  as  far  as  New  York,  and 


AN  OHIO  CREAMERY;  BUTTER  FOR  ENGLAND.  Fig.  158. 

was  there  held  for  scoring.  An  eight-pound  box  was 
forwarded  by  order  of  the  Department  to  Wooster,  O., 
to  be  analyzed  and  scored  by  the  officials  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  These  packages  were  prepared 
for  shipment  with  no  other  markings  upon  them  to 
identify  them  than  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  were 
numbered  in  Roman  numerals.  Analysis  in  London 
showed  water,  10.17  per  cent ;  fat,  88.21;  casein,  etc., 
1.07;  salt  and  ash,  0.55;  total,  100.  At  Wooster, 
water,  11.44  per  cent;  fat,  87.16;  casein,  etc.,  0.53; 
salt  and  ash,  0.87  ;  total,  100.  The  scoring  in  London 
averaged  only  72  per  cent,  while  in  both  New  York 
and  Wooster  it  was  93  per  cent.  The  same  butter 
scored  one  month  later  in  New  York  went  only  one  point 
lower,  while  one  of  the  boxes  sent  back  to  New  York  to 
be  scored  there,  made  89  points  as  against  the  average 


of  72  per  cent  in  London.  The  greatest  cut  was  made 
on  the  grain,  owing  to  a  salvy  condition,  at  all  three 
places  scored.  This  condition  was  brought  about  by 
overworking  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  percentage 
of  water,  of  which  we  were  aware  at  the  time,  when 
the  Department  demanded  such  a  low  percentage  of 
moisture.  The  exceedingly  low  score  secured  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  a  disappointment,  not  only  to  us,  but  also  to 
the  Department,  as  Prof.  Alvord  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  wonderful  difference  made  by  the  English  over 
two  American  experts. 

When  this  butter  was  placed  on  sale  and  sampled 
by  purchasers,  it  went  like  hot  cakes,  and  received 
high  compliments  through  several  channels,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  dealers  asked  for  sample  shipments.  Charles  R. 
Valentine,  the  English  expert,  regardless  of  his  heavy 
cutting  in  scoring  our  butter,  said  “I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  general  turnout  of  this  shipment, 
and  with  more  attention  to  details  referred  to,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  creating  a  demand  for  butter 
of  this  description,  and  prices  obtainable  would  be 
equal  to  the  finest  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  Cana¬ 
dian  butter.  I  find  the  turnout  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  St.  Paul  shipment.” 

At  the  time  English  produce  merchants  were  want¬ 
ing  trial  consignments,  our  butter  was  selling  in  a 
retail  way  at  two  to  three  cents  above  Elgin,  which 
was  apparently  better  than  it  was  possible  to  do  in 
English  markets,  hence  the  matter  was  dropped  at 
that  point.  Creamery  work  is  never  at  a  standstill  ; 
it  lias  done  wonders  toward  the  improvement  of 
buttermaking,  and  has,  also,  created  the  demand  for 
large  quantities  of  fine  butter  that  otherwise  would 
never  have  been  made.  The  march  of  progress  lias  come 
with  the  advent  of  the  creamery,  later  by  the  centrif¬ 
ugal  separator,  newer  and  better  methods  called  into 
action,  and  transmitted  from  stations  to  the  press, 
thence  to  the  intelligent  factorymen.  Later  the 
Government  took  up  the  cause  in  our  behalf,  to  re¬ 
lieve  our  apparently  crowded  markets,  and  so  demon¬ 
strate  whether  or  not  exportation  of  our  butter  could 
be  made  successful.  geo  e.  scott. 

Ohio. 

ALMOST  A  CURE-ALL. 

GREAT  VALUE  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  reported  the  experience  of 
Mr.  O.  H.  Smith,  of  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
use  of  lime.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  dairyman,  and  always  on 
the  lookout  for  some  simple  and  practical  method  of 
making  life  easier  for  his  cows.  For  several  years 
past,  he  has  been  using  crude  petroleum  with  consid¬ 
erable  satisfaction.  This  crude  oil  is  used  just  as  it  is 
secured  from  the  ground.  In  reply  to  a  question  as 
to  what  he  uses  the  oil  for.  Mr.  Smith  says  : 

“  By  its  use,  I  can  relieve  the  pain  and  torment  to 
which  dairy  cows  are  subjected  through  the  horn  fly 
and  other  biting  or  stinging  insects.” 

“  How  do  you  use  it  ?  ” 

“  1  take  a  piece  of  sacking,  such  as  is  used  for  grain 
sacks,  and  double  10  thicknesses  into  about  8  inches 
square,  put  some  stitches  in  to  keep  it  together,  put 
the  oil  in  an  open  dish  that  is  large  enough  to  receive 
the  cloth  handily,  and  wring  or  squeeze  the  oil  from 
the  cloth  so  that  it  will  not  drip.  With  the  fiat  of  the 
hand,  I  spread  the  cloth  on  the  animal,  and  push  and 
pull  the  cloth  so  as  to  dampen  the  hair  with  the  oil.” 

“  What  then  ?  ” 

“It  will  be  good-bye  flies,  for  two  or  three  days. 
All  dairymen  and  dairywomen  who  are  interested  in 
cows  ought  to  try  this  simple  thing.  The  work  of 
putting  on  the  oil  will  not  amount  to  a  fraction  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  work  done  by  the  cow  in  trying  to  fight 
the  flies.  Comfort  for  the  cow  always  means  profit 
for  the  cow’s  owner.  It  does  not  take  much  time,  for 
I  can  dampen  the  hair  on  a  dairy  of  20  cows,  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.” 

“  For  what  other  stock  can  the  oil  be  used?” 

“I  have  kept  this  crude  oil  in  constant  use  for  25 
years,  and  from  my  experience,  would  advise  every 
farmer  to  secure  a  barrel  of  the  oil  and  keep  it  con¬ 
stantly  in  use.  The  same  application  on  horses  gives 
them  great  comfort  in  working  or  driving.” 

“  Do  you  treat  horses  in  the  same  way  ?” 

“Care  should  be  taken  in  bathing  the  horse,  not  to 
wet  the  hide  too  much  with  the  oil,  as  this  will  loosen 
the  hair,  especially  if  it  is  new  oil.  There  is  no 
danger  of  this  with  cattle  ” 

“  Is  oil  good  for  wounds  or  sores? ” 

“  Excellent.  Use  it  on  galls  and  scratches  on 
horses  ;  for  a  caked  udder  in  a  cow  ;  for  rough  or  sore 
teats ;  or  warts ;  or  hoof  rot,  use  plenty  of  the  oil. 
Stand  the  foot  so  as  to  be  covered  with  the  oil,  30  min¬ 
utes  twice  a  day.  Anything  that  has  vermin,  such  as 
chickens,  hogs,  calves,  or  colts,  will  be  helped  by 
dampening  the  hair  or  feathers  with  the  oil.  In  set¬ 
ting  a  hen,  saturate  a  cloth  and  put  it  under  the  sit¬ 
ting  hen’s  nest.  No  lice  will  trouble  her  while  it  is 
there.  For  burns,  chilblains,  frost  bites,  chapped 
hands,  use  the  oil  freely.” 
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‘‘What  else  besides  can  be  done  with  the  oil?” 

“One  would  think  this  is  enough:  but  if  you  like, 
you  can  make,  a  fine  wagon  grease  out  of  it.  Fill  an 
iron  kettle  half  full  of  oil  and  set  it  on  fire.  Let  it 
burn  itself  half  way  out.  Then  spread  a  sack  or 
blanket  over  it  to  stop  the  fire.  The  oil  is  now  heavier, 
and  jrou  have  an  excellent  oil  for  all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  If  you  want  it  still  heavier,  add  tallow 
when  the  oil  is  hot,  stir  until  cool,  and  you  have  a 
heavy  wagon  grease.  I  am  sure  that  crude  oil,  at  its 
present  price,  is  of  more  actual  value  to  farmers  than 
most  people  are  aware.  For  my  part,  I  would  not 
think  of  running  a  farm  without  it.” 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THOROUGH  SOIL 
PREPARATION. 

COMFORTABLE  AND  UNCOMFORTABLE  BEETS. 

Figs.  159  and  160  show  sugar  beets  grown  under 
proper  soil  conditions,  and  Figs.  161  and  162  show  beets 
grown  in  improperly  prepared  soil.  These  clearly 
illustrate  that,  in  the  growing 
of  beets,  success  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  soil  prepara¬ 
tion.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
the  illustrations  to  see  which 
beets  were  made  comfortable, 
and  which  were  so  cramped  and 
hampered  that  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  throw  out  feeders,  or 
“  fingers  and  toes.”  In  Cornell 
University  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  143,  from  which 
these  cuts  are  taken,  is  described 
the  manner  in  which  the  soil 
must  be  prepared  in  order  to 
make  the  beets  comfortable. 

Fleshy,  rapid-growing  roots  as 
the  beet,  or  tubers,  as  the  pota¬ 
to,  in  order  to  expand  and  grow 
naturally  in  the  ground,  must 
have  the  soil  so  mellow  and  loose 
that,  in  growing,  they  will  not 
be  crowded  out.  In  the  case  of 
the  beets  with  the  prongs,  the 
subsoil  had  not  been  properly 
loosened  so  that  the  root  could 
develop  in  it,  and  as  growth 
progressed,  feeding  roots  were 
thrown  out  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  least  resistance, 
and  the  result  is  a  mon¬ 
strosity.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  plant  will  send  out 
feeding  roots  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  most  available 
plant  food.  Where  fertilizer 
was  applied  to  beets  as  a 
top-dressing,  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  crop  was  ill¬ 
shaped.  The  sugar  beet  re¬ 
quires,  for  proper  growth, 
a  deep,  mellow,  well- 
drained  soil.  If  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  present 
naturally,  they  must  be 
produced  artificially  by 
those  who  would  succeed  in 
growing  beets  for  the 
factory. 

What  is  true  of  the  crop 
just  mentioned,  is  true  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  all 
farm  crops.  Certain  con¬ 
ditions  are  required  to 
make  the  plants  comfort¬ 
able,  and  these  conditions 
vary  with  different  crops. 

A  successful  feeder  of  stock 
makes  a  study  of  each  ani¬ 
mal  under  his  care.  The 
likes  and  dislikes  are  noted, 
and  the  animal  is  humored 
and  treated  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  require.  Plants 


There  are  certain  things  which  maybe  accomplished 
in  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  a  crop  of  which  no 
amount  of  after  tillage  or  no  application  of  fertilizer 
can  take  the  place.  The  plow,  if  properly  used,  is 
the  most  effective  weapon  of  the  farmer  in  reducing 
the  soil  to  a  state  of  subjection.  It  destroys  undesir¬ 
able  plants,  it  aerates  the  soil,  it  presents  new  sur¬ 
faces  for  the  roots  of  plants  to  feed  upon.  By  pulver¬ 
izing  the  soil,  it  increases  its  moisture-holding 
capacity,  it  enables  the  plant  roots  to  come  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  soil  particles;  in  other 
words,  it  tends  to  produce  conditions  which  will  make 
the  plant  comfortable.  The  extent  to  which  these 
conditions  are  produced  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  skill  of  the  operator.  There  is  no  line  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  study  which  promises  better  returns  to  the 
farmer  for  the  energy 
expended  than  a  study 
of  the  soil  and  of  the 
crops  and  their  feeding 
habits.  L.  A.  CLINTON. 


TOO  MUCH  OUT  OF  GROUND.  Fig.  159. 


AS  IT  OUGHT  TO  GROW.  Flo.  160. 


RESULT  OF  TRANSPLANTING.  Fig.  161. 

COMFORT  AND  DISCOMFORT  IN 


RESULT  OF  A  HARD  SUBSOIL.  Fig.  162. 

T1IE  BEETS’  SEED-BED. 


its  individual  taste 
should  be  studied  with 
equal  care,  and  until  they  arc  so  studied,  they  will 
never  give  their  best  returns. 

In  potato  culture,  one  question  which  is  asked  more 
than  all  others  combined,  is  “  What  makes  the  pota¬ 
toes  grow  out  of  the  ground  ?”  We  are  informed  that 
the  potatoes  must  be  hilled  in  order  to  keep  the  tubers 
from  becoming  sunburned.  A  rapidly  growing  tuber 
must  have  a  mellow  soil  on  all  sides  in  which  to 
expand,  if  it  is  to  expand  uniformly.  If  the  lower 
side  of  the  potato  rests  upon  hardpan,  or  upon  soil 
which  has  not  been  well  fitted,  it  must  of  necessity 
expand  in  an  upward  direction.  If  the  soil  be  prop¬ 
erly  fitted  and  the  potatoes  properly  planted,  they 
will  grow  out  of  the  ground  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
where  these  conditions  are  not  entirely  observed. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FROM  READERS. 

A  WRITER  in  Maine  finds  a  cheap  food  for  his  hens 
in  clams,  which  are  dug  at  the  shore  and  thrown  to 
the  fowls.  lie  says  that  birds  are  crazy  for  them. 
We  notice  that  hens  and  hogs  are  both  exceedingly 
fond  of  fish.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  raise  a  good 
deal  of  hen  food  in  some  of  those  neglected  ponds  and 
streams. 

Several  readers  advocate  the  plan  of  drying  off  the 
hens  in  May,  June  and  July,  when  eggs  are  always 
cheap.  Their  plan  is  to  withdraw  feed  the  latter  part 
of  April,  and  give  only  a  small  quantity  of  corn  at 
night  to  hens,  with  a  fair  range.  Then  early  in 
August,  they  would  begin  feeding  heavily  again  on  a 
well-balanced  ration,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  fair 


number  of  eggs  in  September,  October  and  November. 
There  are,  apparently,  very  few  facts  to  show  how 
this  method  would  succeed.  Our  experience  convinces 
us  that  it  will  take,  at  least,  60  days  to  feed  a  neglected 
hen  into  the  condition  that  would  warrant  her  in  lay¬ 
ing  many  eggs.  J.  E.  Stevenson  thinks  that  this  im¬ 
provement  in  condition  can  be  made  in  six  weeks,  but 
our  experience  does  not  support  this  statement. 

Some  of  the  best  manufacturers  of  dairy  supplies 
make  a  skim-milk  weigher  for  creameries,  which 
works  on  the  principle  of  the  nickel-in-the-slot  device. 

A  patron  brings  his  milk  to  the  creamery,  and  receives 
a  check  representing  the  number  of  pounds  of  whole 
milk  delivered.  He  drops  his  check  in  the  slot,  and 
the  exact  amount  of  skim-milk  belonging  to  him  runs 
out  Competent  judges  say  that  these  machines  work 

well,  and  are  giving  satisfaction 
wherever  introduced.  They  con¬ 
tribute  a  good  deal  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  speed  in  creamery  man¬ 
agement,  and  few  men  would 
care  to  quarrel  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  if  they  thought  they  did 
not  receive  the  amount  of  skim- 
milk  that  was  due. 

Every  now  and  then  it  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  papers  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  has  discovered  that 
creameries  are  using  an  emulsion 
of  cotton-seed  oil  which  they  add 
to  the  cream,  and  thus  increase 
the  amount  of  so-called  butter. 
The  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Dairy 
Division  says  that  this  practice 
is  heard  of  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  Department  has  not  been 
able  to  locate  any  particular 
place  where  such  forms  of  adul¬ 
teration  are  carried  on.  The 
most  accurate,  and  in  fact,  about 
the  only  method  of  detecting 
such  adulteration  would  be  by 
chemical  analysis. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  which  causes  the  greater 
amount  of  trouble  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  laziness  or  overwork,  E.  L. 
Small,  of  Massachusetts, 
votes  for  overwork  by  a 
large  majority.  He  says 
that  a  large  part  of  sup¬ 
posed  laziness  is  simply 
Nature’s  reaction  from 
overworked  parents. 
“  Born  tired,”  is  not  a  jest 
only,  but  a  serious  fact.  He 
also  makes  the  remarkable 
statement  that,  in  his 
opinion,  overwork  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  alcohol¬ 
ism  than  prohibition  has 
prevented,  and  that  tea  and 
coffee  are  doing  as  much 
injury  as  tobacco. 

Prof.  Harrington,  of  the 
Texas  Experiment  Station 
(College  Station),  has  been 
investigating  to  learn 
whether  cotton-seed  oil  can 
be  used  in  place  of  linseed 
oil  for  mixing  paints.  The 
cotton-seed  oil  being  con¬ 
siderably  cheaper  than  the 
linseed,  quite  a  saving 
would  be  effected  if  it  could 
be  substituted.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that,  in  the  warm, 
dry  climate  of  Texas,  cot¬ 
ton  oil,  crude  or  raw,  can 
be  used  for  rough  outside 
work  in  Summer  weather. 
The  cotton  oil  will  never  give  the  luster  or  hardness 
given  by  linseed  oil,  though  it  may  be  more  durable. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  in  the  North,  cotton  oil 
will  ever  prove  satisfactory.  This  bulletin  gives  the 
following  example  of  a  cheap  paint  used  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Company  for  their  freight  cars  :  Red 
ochre,  50  per  cent  by  weight ;  gypsum,  45  per  cent  by 
weight;  carbonate  of  lime,  five  per  cent  by  weight. 
To  75  per  cent  of  this  mixture,  add  25  per  cent  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  It  appears  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  paints  are  adulterated,  and  we  should  buy  only 
the  standard  goods  made  by  reliable  makers. 

A  reader  wants  to  know  whether  it  would  pay  him 
to  make  clover  ensilage  in  barrels  for  Winter  use  for 
poultry.  We  would  much  prefer  to  make  the  clover  into 
good  hay,  chop  it,  steam  it  in  tubs  or  barrels,  and  use 
it  for  the  afternoon  feed.  Mr.  Johnson  cuts  clover  hay 
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in  this  way,  puts  it  into  a  tub,  pours  boiling  water 
over  it,  then  covers  with  a  sack,  and  lets  it  steam  over 
night.  A  little  bran  or  middlings  put  with  it  give  a 
taste  that  is  much  admired  by  the  hens.  They  eat  it 
greedily  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  This,  we 
think,  is  much  better  than  any  effort  to  save  green 
clover  in  barrels  as  ensilage. 

A  reader  in  Hanover,  Pa.,  says  that  he  is  feeding 
his  hens  whole  corn,  cracked  corn,  corn  chop,  wheat 
and  bran,  with  boiled  potatoes  and  chopped  onions, 
once  a  week  ;  the  hens  have  cut  grass  every  day.  He 
wants  to  know  what  else  he  can  feed  to  make  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  a  deeper  yellow.  We  do  not  believe 
that  anything  is  superior  to  corn  and  green  grass  for 
supplying  a  high  color  to  fat  or  oil.  A  pinch  of  sul¬ 
phur  might,  possibly,  heighten  the  color,  but  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  corn  and  grass  are  the  best  dyes,  both 
for  butter  fat  and  egg  fat. 

Fads  of  Business  Men. 

The  amount  of  real  pleasure  that  men  engaged  in 
active  business  find  in  cultivating  a  little  garden,  car¬ 
ing  for  a  few  trees,  or  managing  a  half  dozen  hens, 
certainly  is  remarkable.  Apparently  the  happiest 
moments  in  the  lives  of  such  men  are  those  spent  in 
discussing  their  little  fad  with  each  other,  or  with  an 
expert  in  these  lines.  At  such  times,  they  forget  all 
business  matters,  drop  all  official  dignity,  and  enter 
into  all  of  the  minutest  details  of  their  pet  fad  with  a 
zest  that  would  almost  lead  one  to  believe  they  were 
interested  in  nothing  else  under  the  sun.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  large  furniture  factory,  whose  fad  is  B.  1*. 
Rocks,  once  caught  me  in  the  city  where  he  lives,  and 
would  not  be  satisfied  until  I  walked  nearly  two  miles 
to  see  his  nine  fowls. 

He  was  well  informed  concerning  the  characteristics 
of  that  particular  breed,  and  he  talked  until  I  was 
almost  dizzy.  Naturally  he  felt  satisfied  that  his  birds 
were  very  near  perfection,  and  when  I  told  him  they 
were  beauties,  his  cup  of  joy  was  full,  and  he  called 
his  wife  to  hear  me  repeat  the  compliment.  The  joy 
ray  visit  gave  him  amply  repaid  me  for  the  long  walk 
on  granite  pavements  that  nearly  used  me  up.  Re¬ 
sides,  I  dined  sumptuously  at  his  expense. 

A  high  official  of  one  of  the  largest  railway  systems 
in  the  country  has  repeatedly  asked  me  to  come  to  the 
city  where  he  lives  to  see  his  little  fruit  garden,  and 
have  a  “long  talk5'  with  him  about  growing  small 
fruits.  I  would  very  much  like  to  do  so,  but  when  I 
remember  that  four-mile  walk  to  see  nine  fowls,  an 
excuse  bobs  up. 

Almost  every  thorough  business  man  has  a  harmless 
fad  of  some  sort  to  which  he  is  devotedly  attached. 
The  pursuit  of  a  little  fad  on  the  part  of  these  men  is 
simply  the  reaction  of  the  brain  from  the  intensity  of 
business  cares,  and  the  stronger  and  more  active  the 
brain,  the  greater  the  interest  in  the  restful  fad. 

What  I  set  out  to  tell  about  is  the  “  discovery  ”  my 
friend  Leroy  Martin  has  made.  Mr.  Martin's  business 
interests  are  centered  in  a  bank,  and  his  fad  is  garden¬ 
ing.  If  he  learns  of  any  method  by  which  he  can 
better  assist  Nature  in  the  production  of  perfect  vege¬ 
tables,  he  is  not  slow  to  adopt  it,  so  far  as  his  limited 
spare  time  will  allow.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
one  occasionally  produces  from  seed  a  tomato  plant 
that  bears  larger,  smoother  and  finer  fruit  than  all 
others  in  the  garden.  Mr.  Martin’s  plan  is  to  take  a 
few  cuttings  from  such  a  vine,  Winter  them  over  in 
flower  pots,  set  them  out  the  following  Spring,  and 
thus  grow  only  the  very  best  tomatoes  without  any 
guesswork  about  it.  or  the  risk  one  runs  in  producing 
them  from  seed.  This  is  his  latest.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  idea.  _  fred  Grundy. 

THE  SMALL  F  R  U  /  T  M  A  R  K  E  T  M  A  N . 

GET  READY  ;  START  EARLY  AND  KEEP  AHEAD. 

The  first  problem  which  will  confront  the  market- 
man  when  his  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  will  be  the  matter 
of  securing  packages  in  which  to  convey  it  to  market. 
The  old-fashioned  bushel-crate  can  hardly  be  improved 
upon  as  a  means  of  conveyance.  A  common  mistake, 
however,  sometimes  made  by  veteran  growers  whose 
annual  experiences  should  have  taught  them  better, 
is  to  wait  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  and  then  go 
in  mobs  to  their  hardware  dealers  after  crates  and 
baskets.  As  a  usual  thing,  hardware  dealers  keep  a 
limited  number  only  in  stock,  and  many  patrons  are 
compelled  to  wait  until  the  merchant  can  send  ordtrs 
to  the  factories,  and  have  them  filled.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  many  are  disappointed  in  securing  the 
full  number  of  crates  wanted.  “  Order  early  and 
avoid  the  rush”,  is  as  safe  a  motto  to  follow  in  this 
business  as  in  any  other. 

If  the  grower  wish  to  economize  his  package  ex¬ 
penses,  he  may  manufacture  crates  at  small  expense 
by  buying  discarded  coffee  boxes  of  the  right  dimen¬ 
sions  from  grocers.  Most  grocers  have  them  by  dozens 
in  their  back  yards,  and  they  may  be  bought  very 
cheaply.  Take  the  siding  off  by  means  of  a  crow¬ 
foot,  and  nail  it  to  11  x  16-inch  end  pieces:  put  on  a 


bottom,  swing  a  lid  for  the  top  on  light  hinges,  or 
straps  cut  from  an  old  boot  top,  put  in  the  three  false 
bottoms,  and  you  have  as  good  a  crate  as  ever  was 
patented.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  that 
the  inside  measurement  should  be  22x11x16  inches 
when  inch  end-pieces  are  used,  the  three  false  bottoms 
occupying  a  space  of  one  inch  each.  It  may  be  well 
to  buy  an  un patented  crate  from  a  dealer,  and  take  it 
as  a  model  thz’oughout. 

Another  phase  of  the  subject  about  which  the  ama¬ 
teur  will,  probably,  have  something  to  learn,  is  the 
employment  of  pickers.  As  far  as  may  be  possible, 
country  boys  and  girls  should  be  employed  to  do  this 
work,  and  where  an  abundance  of  help  applies  for  the 
work,  I  would  limit  the  employment  of  help  to  girls 
only.  They  do  not  whistle  or  swear  or  distract  the 
attention  of  other  workers  by  loud  laughter  or 
boisterous  conduct.  At  the  same  time  they  are  readier 
to  learn,  and  more  accommodating  than  boys.  Of 
course,  exceptions  may  be  made  in  favor  of  some 
boys,  but  many  town  boys  are  of  little  account  except 
to  promote  confusion.  A  foreman  should  be  kept  in 
the  field  to  give  each  picker  proper  credit  for  the  work 
he  does,  as  well  as  to  keep  order. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  different  varieties  of  fruit  may  be 
sold  at  a  profit.  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  question 
which  every  grower  ought  to  settle  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  however,  that  prices  are 
depreciated  more  by  persons  who  have  “just  a  few 
bushels”  to  dispose  of  than  by  producers  who  sell 
hundreds  of  bushels  annually.  A  farmer  who  has 
other  work  at  home  demanding  his  attention,  and 
who  sells  at  a  loss  in  order  to  get  at  it  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  can  destroy  the  entire  market  quicker  than  any 
other  known  agency. 

In  cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  a  losing 
price  is  sometimes  offset  by  the  grower  jugging  his 
own  fruit  at  home,  and  recooking  it  for  Winter  mar¬ 
ket.  In  some  places,  country -canned  goods  command 
an  advance  over  canning-house  prices,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  a  great  preparatory  expense  would  be 
justified  by  the  better  prices  obtained  by  this  method, 
and  some  kinds  of  fruit  cannot  be  treated  this  way  at 
all.  ,t.  d. 


TRADE  IN  CONDEMNED  COWS. 

SHOCKING  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  AT  BUFFALO. 

A  reader  at  Sheldon.  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  clipping  from 
the  Buffalo  Evening  Times,  which  states  that  diseased 
cows  are  sold  from  the  Buffalo  stockyards  to  New 
York  State  dairymen.  Dr.  Fromhotzer,  the  health 
officer  at  Sheldon,  has  written  the  following  letter  to 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  : 

Dear  Sir. — During  March,  1898,  a  drove  of  cows  was  brought 
here  from  Buffalo.  Threeofthe.se  died,  one  of  which  had  a  tag 
in'oneof  her  ears  marked  “U.  S.  condemned,  217014.”  Dr.  Sevenster, 
V.  S.,  and  I  made  post-mortem  on  two  of  these  cows.  The  lungs 
of  both  were  studded  with  tubercular  nodules,  the  lung  of  one 
cow  containing  quite  a  number  of  vomic®.  We  have  specimens 
of  both  these  cases  in  alcohol.  Being  health  officer  of  the  town 
of  Sheldon,  I  sent  Dr.  Sevenster  to  Buffalo  to  look  up  the  tag 
number  217014  in  the  record  of  the  United  States  Inspector’s  office. 
The  doctor  says  that  opposite  the  above  number  he  found  the 
word  “pregnancy,”  and  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the  cow 
had  passed  the  tuberculin  test.  Dr.  Sevenster  is  at  present  treat¬ 
ing  two  cows  from  the  samedrove,  which  two  cows  have  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  other  three  had. 

Did  they  have  poor  tuberculin  at  the  Buffalo  inspector’s  office  ? 
Or  are  such  cows  fraudulently  sold  after  their  condemnation  ? 

Can  any  cow  with  the  U.  S.  condemned  number  be  sold  at  all 
for  butcher  or  dairy  purposes  ? 

Can  we  obtain  trustworthy  tuberculin  for  testing  the  other  sick 
cows  ?  If  so,  how,  and  where  ? 

Mr.  Daniel  Redden  bought  one  of  the  cows  April  9.  The  cow  died 
on  the  20th.  Her  lungs  were  highly  tubercular.  Is  Mr.  Redden 
obliged  to  pay  for  that  cow  ? 

This  territory  is  an  extensive  dairy  district.  Consequently  the 
importation  of  tuberculous  cows  becomes  of  very  grave  import¬ 
ance.  For  that  reason  we  took  the  liberty  to  trouble  your  honor 
with  the  above  questions.  Most  respectfully  yours, 

F.  FROMHOTZER. 

Our  correspondent  says  that  many  such  cattle  have 
been  sold  in  his  neighborhood,  and  he  wants  to  know 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  Dr.  James  -Law,  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University, 

Explains  the  Matter. 

I  have  known  for  years,  and  have  stated  the  same, 
by  way  of  warning,  in  public  lectures  to  agricultural 
societies,  etc.,  that  New  York  herds  were  being  made 
the  final  destination  of  cattle  that  had  been  rejected 
by  other  States.  The  New  England  States  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  declined  to  admit  dairy  cows  unless  it 
can  be  certified  that  they  have  successfully  stood  the 
test  of  a  dose  of  tuberculin.  Cattle,  therefore,  that 
were  bought  from  our  New  York  herds  were  deliber¬ 
ately  picked,  the  sound  having  been  shipped  out  of 
the  State,  and  the  unsound  retained.  Similarly,  cows 
arriving  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  States 
to  the  west  of  us,  have  been  tested  at  Buffalo  and 
Albany,  so  that  the  sound  might  be  shipped  to  New 
England  or  Pennsylvania,  and  the  unsound  left  to  be 
sold  to  the  unsuspecting  dairymen  of  New  York.  Be 
it  observed,  these  were  not  official  inspections  by  the 


authorities  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  animals  were  not  officially  condemned,  the  case 
did  not  necessarily  come  under  the  cognizance  of  any 
one  authorized  to  forbid  the  sale  of  the  diseased  stock. 
If  the  purchaser  could  ascertain  that  the  cattle  had 
been  condemned,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  a  claim 
against  the  vendor  for  damages ;  but  as  a  rule,  this 
knowledge  would  fail  to  come  to  him. 

In  still  another  way  the  tuberculin  in  the  hands  of 
others  than  State  officials  has  been  employed  to  the 
detriment  of  the  unsuspecting  New  York  dairyman. 
The  dairyman  supplying  milk,  to  be  sold  with  a  guar¬ 
antee  at  a  high  price,  has  his  herd  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin,  and  gets  rid  of  all  that  fail  to  stand  the  test. 
He  can  thus  secure  a  certificate  that  the  herd  from 
which  his  milk  is  furnished  has  successfully  stood  the 
tuberculin  test.  But  no  one  knows  what  has  become  of 
the  rejected  animals,  and  if  he  has  been  unscrupulous 
enough  to  sell  them  in  the  public  market,  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  purchaser  is  actually  made  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  introducing  tuberculosis  into  his  herd. 

The  clipping  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  Times  seems 
to  put  the  matter  in  a  still  worse  light.  If  the  state¬ 
ment  is  true  that  animals  bearing  the  ear  tags  show¬ 
ing  that  they  have  been  condemned  by  the  United 
States  inspectors,  have  been  sold  into  dairy  herds,  it 
shows  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  is  being  made  a  means  of  serious  injury  to  the 
State.  This  case  is,  however,  a  more  complicated  one, 
as  the  bureau  has  no  legal  right  to  condemn  and  destroy 
diseased  cattle  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  is  strictly  limited  to  interstate  commerce ,  and  it  is 
legally  helpless  to  prevent  the  movement  of  diseased 
animals  from  one  part  of  a  particular  State  to  another. 
It  has  no  right  to  test  cows  in  the  Buffalo  stockyards, 
unless  it  be  to  furnish  certificates  on  which  they  will 
be  admitted  into  another  State.  The  result-  is,  as  in 
the  other  cases  above  mentioned,  that  the  sound  are 
shipped  out  of  the  State  and  the  unsound  are  left  in 
the  State  to  be  destroyed,  or  sold,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  owner  or  commission  man.  A  frightful 
wrong  is  being  done  to  the  New  York  stock  owner, 

'  but  on  the  face  of  it,  the  Bureau  appears  to  be  doing 
all  that  the  law  allows  it. 

Whether  the  United  States  Bureau  is  called  upon  to 
make  such  examinations  and  condemnations  at  all  is 
a  weighty  question.  It  is  doing  the  work  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  New  England  States  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  have  laws  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle,  and  incidentally  it  is  bringing  a  greater 
evil  upon  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  no  such 
law.  If  it  were  the  mere  retention  in  New  York  herds  of 
cattle  that  belonged  originally  to  them,  there  would  be 
no  good  ground  for  complaint;  but  the  essential  wrong 
consists  in  the  introduction  into  New  York  herds,  of 
diseased  cows  brought  from  other  States,  and  intended 
for  New  England  or  Pennsylvania,  but  detained  in 
New  York  because  they  could  not  pass  the  tuberculin 
test.  We  may  complain  that  the  Bureau  is  using 
National  funds  in  performing  what  is  the  domestic 
sanitary  work  of  the  New  England  States,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  contributing  to  the  destruction  of  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  is  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  such  National  funds.  But  apart  from  our 
quota  of  the  National  tax,  it  would,  in  no  respect, 
benefit  us  to  have  this  inspection  transferred  to  the 
officials  of  the  New  England  States.  We  would  still 
receive  the  offscouring  of  the  cattle  trade  from  the 
West,  and  our  dairymen  would  still  buy  the  same 
number  of  tuberculous  cattle.  If  the  Bureau  could 
be  compelled  to  do  its  inspecting  of  the  cows  before 
they  enter  this  State,  there  would  be  an  apparent 
advantage  ;  but  so  long  as  our  New  York  law  admits 
stock  cattle  without  question  and  without  test,  the  way 
would  be  open  as  before  for  the  dealer  to  sell  the 
unsound  to  New  York  dairymen. 

The  only  available  protection  would  seem  to  come  : 

1,  From  the  Courts — the  purchaser  has  a  good  cause 
against  the  vendor  for  damage,  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive,  from  the  introduction  of  infection  into  his  herd  ; 
and  2,  From  the  State  Board  of  Health,  through  its 
tuberculosis  commission,  and  through  the  municipal 
health  boards  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  herds 
supplying  milk  and  other  dairy  products  for  human 
consumption,  should  not  be  replenished  by  animals 
condemned  as  tuberculous.  The  Bureau  officials 
would  willingly  furnish  the  State  or  municipal  board 
with  all  the  necessary  information  as  to  the  rejected 
cows. 

Another  question  would  arise  when  destruction  of 
the  diseased  was  determined  on.  Neither  State  nor 
municipal  authorities  have  sufficient  money  available 
to  offer  indemnity,  and  many  of  the  rejected  cows 
would  present  an  appearance  of  good  general  health. 
Being  mostly  from  other  States,  it  would  be  mani¬ 
festly  improper  to  furnish  indemnity  out  of  State 
funds.  The  obvious  alternatives  would,  therefore,  be 
to  destroy  them  without  indemnity,  or  to  compel  their 
reshipment  back  into  the  State  from  which  they  came. 
Apropos  of  Dr.  Fromhotzer’s  inquiry  for  tuberculin. 
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this  college  has,  for  over  a  year,  produced  an  attested 
preparation  of  this  material,  and  furnished  it,  at  the 
cost  of  packing  and  shipping,  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  to  approved  inspectors  for  use  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  in 
irresponsible  hands,  the  agent  may  be  made  a  means 
of  injury  to  given  stockowners  and  localities,  and 
we,  therefore,  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see  that 
it  is  put  to  legitimate  uses  only. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
ihe  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

THE  RUSKIN  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

SOME  LEADING  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  IT. 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  that  association  with  a  cave 
kitchen,  which  has  great  attractions  for  the  lady  of  my  house¬ 
hold.  I  want  to  knowhow  the  people  of  Ruskin,  Tenn.,  govern 
themselves,  and  as  they  have  no  preacher,  do  they  leave  God  out 
of  all  their  plans?  If  a  family  that  joins  them,  become  dis¬ 
satisfied,  can  they  get  back  the  money  paid  in,  and  go  away? 
Do  they  print  a  paper  ?  w.  s. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  W.  VAN  FLEET. 

The  Ruskin  Cooperative  Association  is  a  corporation 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  with  all  the 
privileges  and  restrictions  granted  to  corporations  by 
the  State.  Its  affairs  are  conducted  by  a  board  of  13 
directors,  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders,  of 
whom  three,  the  president,  first  and  second  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  form  an  executive  board  for  management  of 
the  detail  affairs  of  the  association.  This  board  ap¬ 
points  foremen  over  the  following  departments,  which 
are  being  successfully  carried  on  :  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing,  Distribution  (store,  etc.);  Cereal  Coffee,  Build¬ 
ing,  Poultry,  Tin  Shop,  Tool  Room,  Planing  Mill, 
Grist  Mill,  Shingle  Mill,  Saw  Mill,  Stage  Line,  Knit¬ 
ting,  Sewing,  Agriculture,  Stock  and  Butchering, 
Horticulture,  Bakery,  Suspender  Shop,  Blacksmith 
and  Wagon  Shop,  Chewing  Gum  Factory,  Steam 
Laundry,  Sanitation,  Kindergarten,  Primary  School, 
Grammar  School,  Music  and  Art  School.  In  case  a 
foreman  reports  any  infraction  of  the  very  simple  and 
reasonable  rules  adopted  by  the  colony,  the  offender 
can  be  dealt  with  by  the  executive  board  by  fines,  or 
in  graver  cases,  by  the  directors  or  stockholders  in 
mass  meeting — suspension  and  expulsion  being  the 
extreme  penalties. 

No  professional  preacher  is  at  present  a  member  of 
the  Ruskin  Colony,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  one 
would  be  admitted  unless  he  were  capable  of  some 
other  useful  vocation  and  were  willing  to  make  him¬ 
self  generally  useful,  as  do  the  three  physicians  now 
members  of  the  association.  A  section  of  the  by-laws 
expressly  states  that  “  the  association  shall  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  individual  tastes, 
desires  and  preferences  in  all  private,  religious  and 
domestic  affairs.”  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  diversity 
of  religious  views,  nearly  all  modern  sects  being  rep¬ 
resented,  and  the  colony  finds  it  entirely  impractical  to 
furnish  religious  privileges  for  some,  without  injustice 
to  others.  A  Sunday  school  has  been  for  some  time 
carried  on  in  the  homes  of  various  members,  and  all 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  neighboring  churches 
outside  of  the  association  grounds. 

There  is  but  one  plan  of  admission  :  An  election  by 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  stockholders,  on 
a  written  application,  and  the  payment  of  $500  cash 
for  a  share  of  stock,  within  one  week  after  locating  in 
the  colony.  Only  minors  are  entitled  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  privileges  by  reason  of  the  parents  owning  a 
share  of  stock.  Those  over  21  years  of  age  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  out  a  share  of  stock  in  their  own  names, 
and  very  liberal  provision  has  been  made  that  minors 
may  acquire  a  share  soon  after  arriving  at  maturity. 

Should  a  member  withdraw,  he  can  not  take  out  any 
of  the  increase  of  values  which  may  have  accrued  to 
the  association  before  or  during  his  membership  and, 
under  the  by-laws,  no  withdrawing  member  can  force 
the  association  to  purchase  his  share  of  stock.  The 
association  has  always,  however,  paid  withdrawing 
members  the  amount  paid  in  by  them,  in  the  turn  in 
which  they  have  filed  their  applications  for  with¬ 
drawal,  as  soon  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  it 
could  be  done  without  injury  to  the  association. 

The  association  owns  all  land  and  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  and  owns  and  erects  all  build¬ 
ings,  but  each  member  owns  his  own  household  furni¬ 
ture  and  clothing.  Each  member  is  furnished  a  separ¬ 
ate  home,  but  a  public  kitchen  and  dining-hall  are 
maintained,  where  members  and  their  families  take 
their  meals,  thus  reducing  labor  and  expense  to  the 


minimum.  School  privileges,  medicines  and  medical 
attendance,  fuel  and  laundry  work  are  furnished  free 
by  the  association.  The  association  does  not  pay 
wages  at  present,  but  it  pays  an  equal  maintenance 
fee  to  all  members  and  the  individual  members  of  their 
families.  The  amount  is  fixed  by  the  directors,  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  by  the  stockholders.  Men  and  women 
receive  the  same  amount.  The  wife  of  a  stockholder 
has  all  the  privileges  of  the  association,  whether  she 
hold  a  share  or  not,  except  that  she  cannot  vote  unless 
she  has  become  a  stockholder.  Many  of  the  houses 
occupied  by  members  are  temporary  buildings  brought 
down  from  the  former  location.  All  houses  now 
erected  by  the  association  are  permanent,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber,  immediately  upon  taking  possession  of  his  home, 
begins  to  beautify  it,  knowing  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  landlord  or  mortgage  holder  absorbing  the 
fruits  of  his  labor. 

I  hope  it  has  been  made  clear  that  The  Ruskin  Co¬ 
operative  Association  is  a  law-abiding  organization, 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  laborer 
in  any  of  its  departments,  the  full  value  of  his  efforts, 
and  not  meddling  with  personal  matters,  except  so  far 
as  they  affect  the  economic  basis.  The  sacredness  of 
the  home  is  maintained,  and  no  conduct  among  its 
members  is  tolerated,  except  such  as  is  in  accord  with 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  in  which  the  colony  is 
situated. 

Lime  Used  with  Superphosphate. 

Several  Subscribers. — Is  it  safe  to  use  lime  or  wood  ashes  when 
superphosphates  or  soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  applied  ? 
Chemistry  teaches  that,  when  water-soluble  phosphoric  acid 
comes  in  contact  with  lime,  it  reverts  or  forms  an  insoluble  form. 
This  being  the  case,  should  not  the  application  of  lime  be  made 
with  a  crop  that  does  not  receive  a  fertilizer  containing  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  ?  This  question  often  comes  up  now  that  we 
are  hearing  so  much  about  using  lime  to  sweeten  or  neutralize 
the  soil. 

ANSWERED  BY  l'ROF.  H.  J.  WHEELER. 

Laboratory  experiments  had  shown  that,  where 
phosphate  of  lime  was  associated  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  the  carbonate  was  almost  wholly  dissolved  by 
carbonated  water  before  the  phosphate  was  acted  upon 
at  all.  Reasoning  from  this,  it  was  claimed  that  lime 
should  not  be  applied  to  soils  where  superphosphates 
were  to  be  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  stated  that  not  all 
of  the  food  which  enters  plants  is  taken  up  by  virtue 
of  its  having  been  first  dissolved  by  carbonated  water, 
since  plant  roots  are  themselves  acid  at  their  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  dissolve  considerable  quantities  of  phosphate, 
even  from  highly  calcareous  soil.  It  is  stated  by  good 
authorities  that  basic  slag  and  precipitated  phosphate 
of  lime  sometimes  give  better  results  on  highly  cal¬ 
careous  soil  than  superphosphates.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  the  case,  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  true  if  the  slag  and  precipitated  phosphate  are 
not  most  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  When  super¬ 
phosphate  is  applied  to  a  calcareous  soil,  the  first  rain 
that  comes  causes  it  to  be  very  thoroughly  distributed, 
which  is  considered  by  many  leading  authorities  to 
be  a  very  important  feature.  Some  of  the  most  reliable 
writers  and  investigators  oppose  the  use  of  superphos¬ 
phates  upon  light  sandy  and  muck  soils,  unless  they 
have  first  been  limed,  since  the  phosphoric  acid  tends 
to  increase  the  acidity  and  is  liable  to  be  largely 
wasted  if  the  previous  application  of  lime  is  omitted. 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  such  quantities 
of  lime  as  are  usually  applied  to  soils  already  giving 
an  acid  reaction,  would  never  prove  injurious  upon 
the  ground  of  rendering  the  superphosphates  less  avail¬ 
able  to  plants  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  There  is 
much  in  the  line  of  experimental  data  to  justify  this 
conclusion.  If  the  soil  contains  large  quantities  of 
iron  and  aluminium  oxides,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
soils  deficient  in  lime,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the 
liming  will  render  the  superphosphates  more,  rather 
than  less,  effective.  If  lime  is  absent,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  superphosphates 
would,  in  a  few  days,  enter  largely  in  combination 
with  iron  and  aluminium  oxides,  in  which  form  plants 
usually  obtain  it  with  difficulty.  When  it  enters  into 
this  combination,  it  is  also  practically  insoluble  in 
carbonated  water. 

Where  a  soil  has  been  limed  in  the  customary  way, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  some  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
will  revert  in  combination  with  lime,  instead  of  all 
going  to  the  iron  and  aluminium  oxides  at  once.  This 
which  reverts  with  the  lime  is,  of  course,  gradually 
rendered  soluble  by  carbonated  water  within  the  soil, 
and  eventually  finds  its  way  into  the  combination 
with  iron  and  aluminium  as  above  indicated  ;  yet  in 
the  meantime,  plants  would  reasonably  be  expected 
to  obtain  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  This  conclusion 
seems  to  be  fully  justified  by  some  very  interesting 
experiments  conducted  by  Gerlacli.  Prof.  Deh'erain, 
one  of  the  leading  French  authorities,  states  that,  if 
lime  is  applied  to  a  soil  containing  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  phosphoric  acid  already  united  with  iron  in 
certain  combinations,  it  is  rendered  soluble  so  that 
the  plants  can  use  it. 


In  a  soil  test  conducted  at  this  station  for  a  number 
of  years,  crops  grown  upon  the  plot  which  received 
nitrogen  and  potash  only,  were  almost  a  failure.  We 
have  since  limed  these  plots,  and  last  season,  due 
either  to  the  liming  or  to  the  unusual  amount  of  moist¬ 
ure,  or  possibly  to  both  conditions,  the  plants  on  this 
plot  seemed  to  obtain  nearly  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
which  they  needed.  In  fact,  chemical  examinations 
of  the  soil  have  shown  that  there  was  considerable 
phosphoric  acid  present,  though  it  seemed  not  to  be  in 
forms  which  plants  could  utilize.  This  seems  to  prom¬ 
ise  to  open  some  very  interesting  work  in  connection 
with  liming  experiments. 

Irrigation  by  Windmill  Power. 

A.  B.,  Kirkwood,  Ga. — I  am  no  expert,  but  J.  S.  Woodward’s 
advice  to  J.  H.  L.,  page  305,  does  not  look  to  be  practical.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  require  a  miniature  cyclone  to 
operate  an  eight-inch  cylinder  with  an  eight-foot  Aermotor,  even 
if  the  puli  is  only  8!4  feet.  I  am  a  believer  in  Aermotors;  I  have 
an  eight-foot  mill  on  a  40-foot  tower,  and  a  three-inch  cylinder  in 
a  28-foot  well ;  but  it  requires  a  stiff  breeze  to  operate  it  with  a  four- 
inch  stroke,  and  I  am  thinking  of  jmtting  in  a  smaller  cylinder. 
A  2*4-horse-power  gasoline  engine  and  a  good  pump  will  cost 
little  or  no  more  than  a  windmill  and  reservoir,  can  be  run  at  a 
cost  of  1  or  1*4  cent  per  hour,  and  20  minutes’ time  per  day  will 
pump  just  when  wanted,  whether  there  is  any  wind  or  not.  Prof. 
King,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  has  used  one,  is  using 
one  now  in  his  irrigation  experiments,  and  speaks  very  highly  of  it. 

Ans. — I  have  three  Aermotors,  and  one,  an  eight- 
foot,  on  a  40-foot  tower,  runs  a  three-inch  cylinder 
pump  on  a  six-inch  stroke  in  a  well  72  feet  deep,  rais¬ 
ing  the  water  into  a  tank  14  feet  above  the  surface, 
and  does  it  in  only  a  very  moderate  wind.  If  A.  B.’s 
outfit,  as  described,  requires  such  a  “  stiff  breeze”  to 
run  it,  he  may  depend  upon  it  that  something  is 
wrong  with  mill  or  pump,  and  he  would  better  have 
it  looked  after.  An  eight-foot  Aermotor  on  a  40-foot 
steel  tower  with  an  eight-inch  irrigating  pump  can  be 
purchased  anywhere  in  the  East,  for  not  to  exceed 
$80,  set  up.  I  have  had  one  running  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  it  has  not  cost  a  cent  for  repairs,  and  no 
one  has  to  look  after  it,  except  to  oil  it  occasionally. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine  that 
did  not  occasionally  require  overhauling,  and  when  it 
does,  it  costs  a  good  deal  more  than  to  oil  a  windmill. 
It  would  take  a  pretty  large  and  expensive  pump  to 
force  28,000  gallons  of  water  on  to  a  peach  orchard  in 
20  minutes.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  him  who  prefers  to 
use  a  steam  or  gasoline  engine  instead  of  a  windmill ; 
but,  I  think  at  the  same  time  that  the  Good  Lord 
made  the  wind  to  blow  for  some  purpose  beyond  blow¬ 
ing  off  our  hats,  and  he  who  knows  no  more  than  to 
buy  any  other  power  and  furnish  the  force  to  run  it 
while  the  wind  is  wasting  ten  times  as  much  energy 
right  over  his  head,  is  not  wise.  j.  s.  woodward. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Maturing  Potatoes. — A.  D.  F.,  Indianola,  la. — Iu  comparing 
varieties  of  potatoes,  our  test  for  the  ripeness  of  the  tuber  is  the 
maturity  and  death  of  the  vine.  When  a  healthy  vine  dies  and 
falls  to  the  ground,  it  is  evident  that  the  tuber  is  perfectly  ripe. 
This,  however,  may  not  be  a  full  test,  for  marketable  qualities  iu 
the  potato.  For  example,  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  is  a  late  variety,  yet 
it  will  form  large  tubers  while  the  viues  are  still  green  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  these  half-ripe  tubers  are  often  sold  as  early  potatoes. 

Killing  Daisies  and  Wild  Carrot. — W.  M.  E.,  Norwalk,  Conn. — 
There  is  no  way  of  exterminating  the  common  daisy  except  by 
plowing  or  destroying  the  individual  plants.  Probably  plowing 
iu  the  Spring,  and  constaut  and  frequent  cultivating  with  some 
tool  like  the  Cutaway  or  disk  harrow  during  the  Summer,  would 
destroy  most  of  them.  The  wild  carrot  is  a  biennial.  If  prevented 
from  seeding,  it  would  be  exterminated  after  the  second  year, 
except  that  the  seeds  in  the  soil  may  germiuate  year  after  year 
for  many  years.  By  constantly  mowing  them  down  before  they 
come  into  seed,  you  may,  therefore,  in  time  be  able  to  exterminate 
them. 

Testing  a  Soli. — E.  P.,  Ohio. — The  best  fertilizing  materials  for 
testing  soils  are  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash.  The  nitrate  supplies  nitrogen  alone,  the  acid  rock,  noth¬ 
ing  but  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  muriate  of  potash  only  potash. 
The  problem  of  testing  a  soil  is  to  ask  it  whether  it  needs  one, 
two  or  three  of  these  elements.  A  simple  way  is  to  take  one  or 
more  rows  through  the  Held,  and  apply  at  the  rate  of  250  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  alone ;  use  on  others  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  of  acid 
rock,  and  on  others  250  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  On  other 
rows,  combine  two  of  these  elements,  and  finally  all  three  to¬ 
gether.  Leave  a  small  portion  of  the  field  without  any  fertilizer, 
as  a  check.  The  results  will  show  whether  the  soil  requires 
nitrate,  potash,  or  phosphoric  acid,  or  a  combination  of  two  or 
three. 

“Sludge ’’Acid  in  Phosphates. — B.  C.  M.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Sludge  acid,  so-called,  is  sulphuric  acid  that  has  been  used  in 
purifying  petroleum.  It  contains  certain  impurities  removed  in 
this  purification.  The  sludge  acid  is  usually  weaker  than  the 
ordinary  acid,  and  smells  strongly  of  the  petroleum  impurities.  It 
is  .a  waste  substance,  quite  cheap,  and  used  by  some  manufac¬ 
turers  in  dissolving  phosphate  rock.  Of  course,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  arc  obliged  to  use  more  of  the  sludge  acid  to  dissolve  a 
given  weight  of  rock  than  they  would  of  the  standard  acid.  The 
sludge  acid  carries  with  it  a  peculiar  and  offensive  odor,  but  this 
does  not  carry  any  fertilizing  value,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  there 
are  no  injurious  effects  upon  the  soil  when  used  in  ordinary 
quantities. 

Steel  Filings  for  Fruit. — C.  A.,  Stamford,  Conn. — Steel  and  iron 
filings  will  be  likely  to  show  good  results  on  fruit  when  applied 
to  land  deficient  in  iron.  The  result  will  appear  chiefly  iu  the  im¬ 
provement  iu  color  and  texture  of  the  fruit,  and  peaches  and  red 
apples  will  be  most  likely  to  show  this  improvement.  The  famous 
red  apples  of  the  Southwest  are  largely  grown  in  soil  rich  in  iron 
ores.  We  would  apply  the  tilings  like  any  fertilizer,  and  culti¬ 
vate  them  into  the  soil  at  once. 
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MEXICAN  NOVELTIES  AMONG  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  PLANTS. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  of  Ames,  la.,  writes 
us  interestingly  of  several  economic 
plants  of  Mexico,  suggested  by  Ruralisms 
of  April  16,  respecting  the  Giant  Mexican 
June  corn.  Some  items  of  his  experience 
favor  the  belief  that  Mexico  has  many 
economic  plants  likely  to  prove  useful  in 
the  southern  States.  For  instance,  Prof. 
Budd  secured  some  kernels  from  an  ear 
of  corn  fully  18  inches  long,  brought  by 
a  mining  prospector  from  a  point  about 
120  miles  southwest  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
His  report  was  that  it  was  a  suckering 
variety,  and  that  from  one  kernel,  several 
stalks  run  up  bearing  huge  ears.  The 
kernels  Prof.  Budd  planted  were  fully 
three  times  as  large  and  heavy  as  the 
largest  of  our  dent  corns.  Each  kernel 
developed  from  10  to  12  stalks  that,  in 
September,  were  from  12  to  18  feet  high, 
and  so  stiff  and  strong  that  no  winds  af¬ 
fected  them,  and  the  leaves  were  broader, 
longer,  and  thicker  than  before  observed 
in  any  country.  No  show  of  ears  or  blos¬ 
soms  was  noticed,  though  last  Fall  was 
unusually  favorable  at  the  Ames  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  for  ripening  the  largest 
dent  corns.  In  all  respects  it  proved  a 
unique  and  peculiar  variety  that  would, 
probably,  prove  valuable  in  the  South, 
although  it  might  need  acclimating  by 
starting  it  in  the  plant  house  for  one  or 
two  years.  Prof.  Budd’s  experience  has 
shown  that  even  South  American  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn  can  be  acclimated  in  four  or 
five  years  by  starting  them  indoors  for 
two  or  three  years  to  get  partially 
ripened  seed. 

Another  instance  of  Mexican  novelties, 
Prof.  Budd  says,  was  a  muskmelon  tested 
and  studied  at  Phoenix,  Arizona.  He 
has  tested  melons  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  including  central  Asia  and  Cuba, 
but  has  seen  nothing  like  this  Mexican 
variety  as  grown  at  Phoenix.  In  leaf, 
habit  of  vining,  size  and  shape  of  fruit, 
flavor,  and  keeping  qualities,  it  was  al¬ 
together  peculiar.  At  Ames,  it  grew 
rankly  but  failed  to  ripen  its  forming 
fruit. 

Prof.  Budd  gives  one  other  instance  to 
prove  his  point  that  we  should  look  up 
some  of  the  plants  of  old  Mexico.  At  El 
Paso,  he  found  in  the  market  in  Novem¬ 
ber  strawberries  brought  up  from  some 
point  on  the  Mexican  Central,  wholly 
peculiar  in  form,  seeds,  and  flavor.  “  In 
quality,  we  have  no  variety  of  their  size, 
or  indeed,  of  anj'  size,  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  this  new  type”. 

In  introducing  economic  plants  from 
Mexico  we  seem  to  secure  leaves  that 
will  bear  intense  heat  and  a  dry  air. 
Prof.  Budd  mentions  as  an  instance  a 
hlack  variety  of  Mexican  sweet  corn  of 
excellent  quality.  Three  years  ago,  a 
hot  southwest  wind  “  fired  ”  every  variety 
of  sweet  corn  in  the  garden  except  the 
one  from  Mexico,  which  gave  the  usual 
crop . 

Tiik  Double- flowering  Plum  -  leafed 
Spiraea  (Spiraea  prunifolia  flore  pleno)  is 
a  native  of  Japan,  and  was  introduced 
here  in  1845.  It  is  now  in  every  nur¬ 
seryman’s  catalogue,  and  the  price  of 
single  plants  is  about  25  cents.  It  is 
not  appreciated  by  all  who  have  planted 
it  as  it  should  be.  The  reasons  are  sev¬ 
eral.  When  first  planted,  it  is,  as  Scott 
remarks,  “  Stiff  and  twiggy  with  many 
suckers.  It  assumes  a  very  different 
habit  with  age,  when  its  long,  slender 
branches  arch  gracefully  towards  the 
lawn.”  Again,  it  will  not  stand  being 
crowded  ;  it  should  have  a  position  quite 
alone.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  lustrous 
green,  which  in  the  Fall  turn  to  rich 
shades  of  dark  and  light  bronzy  crim¬ 
son.  It  is  among  the  hardiest  of  shrubs, 
growing  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  It 
blooms  during  the  latter  part  of  April 


and  early  May.  The  writer  carefully 
estimated  that  upon  a  bush  but  three 
feet  high  there  were  10,000  flowers. 
These  flowers  are  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing.  They  are  borne  in  fascicles  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  stem.  Individu¬ 
ally  they  are  scarcely  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Sessile  upon  the  branches  in 
the  early  Spring,  are  involucres  of  four 
or  five  very  small  leaves.  Now  from 
these,  spring  from  two  to  five  thread¬ 
like  pedicels  an  inch  in  length,  each 
bearing  a  flower.  These  clusters  of 
involucre  leaves,  as  we  call  them, 
are  scarcely  one  -  quarter  inch  apart, 
so  that  it  will  be  seen  the  bush  is  lit¬ 
erally  a  mass  of  flowers.  First,  of 
course,  comes  the  little  calyx,  which  is 
a  perfect  star  ;  then  inner  green  bracts, 
alternating  with  the  sepals  of  the  true 
calyx,  then  the  whorl  of  roundish  white 
petals.  The  whorls  of  leaves  which  we 
have  said  in  early  Spring  are  sessile  upon 
the  branches,  do  not  develop  until  the 
flowers  have  disappeared,  when  their 
nodes  lengthen  into  regular  branches, 
and  the  leaves  soon  attain  their  natural 
size.  The  flowers  are  white,  splashed 
with  green . 


" PADDY'S  MARKET.” 

Every  Saturday  night — and  only  then 
— what  is  known  in  New  York  City  as 
Paddy’s  Market  is  held,  beginning  at 
3  p.  M.  and  ending  at  midnight.  The 
“market”  is  in  Ninth  Avenue,  taking 
possession  of  both  sides  of  the  street  and 
running  from  38th  to  42nd  Street — four 
blocks.  This  is  in  the  central  part  of 
the  city  on  the  west  side.  Both  sides 
of  the  street  are  lined  with  low-sided 
hox  w  agons  filled  wi<h  all  sorts  of  meats, 
vegetables,  fruits  and  wares  of  various 
kinds  other  than  eatables.  The  carts 
are  drawn  each  by  one  horse.  The  horses 
are,  for  the  most  part,  fair-looking  ani¬ 
mals,  well-fed  and  cared  for.  There  are, 
too,  many  push-carts  between  the  wag¬ 
ons,  all  handled  by  Italians,  while  the 
wagons  are  owned  by  Americans,  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Irish — but  for  the  most  part 
by  Americans.  The  wagons  are  backed 
up  to  the  sidewalks.  The  wagons  and 
push-carts  are  all  lighted  by  oil,  the 
lamps  being  of  metal  with  a  narrow' tube 
for  the  wick,  and  without  chimneys. 
On  Paddy’s  Market  night,  all  the  stores 
arrange  the  wares  which  they  choose  to 
offer  on  the  sidewalks,  with  criers  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  throng  of  buy¬ 
ers.  It  is  quite  a  Bedlam. 

Paddy's  Market  is  not  patronized  alone 
by  the  poor,  but  by  the  thrifty  as  well  ; 
by  all,  indeed,  who  are  m  search  of  bar¬ 
gains.  Well,  it  is  a  great  place  for  bar¬ 
gains,  and  everything  is  sold  for  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  prices.  It  does  not  pay  a 
vendor  at  all  to  offer  anything  that  is  not 
a  bargain.  There  are  no  purchasers 
except  for  bargains.  While  the  market 
is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  meats, 
vegetables  and  fruits,  yet  many  other 
lines  of  goods  are  for  sale,  bread,  cake, 
pans,  baskets,  all  sorts  of  hardware, 
crockery,  suspenders,  aprons,  etc. 

Below  are  appended  prices  of  a  few  of 
the  leading  articles  offered  Saturday 
night,  April  30  :  Leg  of  mutton,  8  to  9 
cents  a  pound;  fresh  pork  of  all  kinds, 
7  to  8  cents;  slices  of  ham,  7  cents;  rib- 
roast,  7  to  8  cents;  hard  clams  in  the 
shell,  of  medium  size,  25  for  10  cents  ; 
veal,  11  cents  a  pound  ;  ducks  and  chick¬ 
ens,  8  cents  a  pound  ;  strawberries,  8  to 
10  cents  a  quart  ;  the  price  at  the  regular 
stores  the  same  day  was  12  to  20  cents  ; 
lemons,  6,  8  and  10  cents  a  dozen,  small 
to  medium  in  size;  lettuce,  three  heads 
for  5  cents ;  cranberries,  8  cents  a  quart  ; 
small  red  new  potatoes,  10  cents  a  quart ; 
large  red  onions,  5  cents  a  pail,  the  pail 
appearing  to  hold  about  two  quarts; 
spinach,  5  cents  a  half  bushel  basket, 
kale,  the  same  ;  cabbage,  from  1  to  5  cents 
a  head  ;  green  string  and  butter  beans, 
10  cents  a  quart ;  cucumbers,  three  for 
10  cents,  the  size  being  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  length;  coffee,  fresh  roasted, 
two  pounds  for  25  cents  ;  “  best”  butter, 
19  cents  a  pound. 


It  may  be  assumed  that  the  vendors  of 
Paddy’s  Market  are  a  low',  half-lawless, 
ignorant  set  of  fellows.  It  is  not  so.  We 
cannot  speak  as  to  their  morals.  It 
would  appear  that  they  are  quick  to 
“  gauge”  their  customers,  and  to  assume 
that  they  should  know'  just  what  they 
are  about.  People  who  do  not  know  the 
usual  market  value  of  the  things  they 
W'ould  buy,  w'ould  do  well  to  pay  the 
usual  market  price  to  their  regular 
tradesmen,  rather  than  take  their 
chances  among  the  Paddies,  the  same  as 
people  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  Wall  Street,  would  do  well  to 
invest  in  safe  four-per-cent  securities 
that  it  is  easy  for  them  to  know'  all 
about.  The  Paddy  people  will  cheat  you 
if  they  can.  If  they  cheat  you,  you  have 
no  redress.  You  pay  your  money  and 
take  your  goods.  That's  the  end  of  it. 
As  for  lawlessness,  they  are  as  orderly 
as  can  be  There  is  rarely  any  disturb¬ 
ance  of  any  kind  in  Paddy’s  Market.  For 
the  rest,  they  are  a  bright,  energetic, 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 

What  Farmers  Need 

And  the  Chief  Condition  for  Secur¬ 
ing  It. 

Farmers  need  good  health,  and  pure  rich  blood 
is  the  chief  condition  upon  which  good  health 
depends.  Mrs.  Cash  Russell,  of  Morrisonville, 
N.  Y.,  says:  “Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  just  what 
we  need  to  give  us  health  and  strength.  It  has 
cured  my  little  son  of  a  painful  rash,  and  he  has 
been  healthy  ever  since  taking  it.” 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25 cents. 


DANISH  Ball -Head 
CABBAGE-  pure 

We  can  supply  this  heat-resisting,  hard  heading, 
long  keeping  cabbage,  imported  Danish  stock  from  a 
most  reliable  grower,  (HI  cents  M  lb.,  #2.25  lb.,  postpaid. 

HENRI  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  $t„  Phila. 


Large,  perfect  shape 
vigorous,  prolific, 
droughts  resisting. 

Best  varieties  St  raw- 

berry  Plnnts;  also  A»- 
pnracruM  Roots,  Peach, 
Apple  and  lMum  Trees. 

Peaches  grown  from  nab 
ural  seed  in  section  free 
from  scale  and  yellows. 

Write  for  FKKK. 

UlEKISON’8  affltSKUlFs, 
f!erllo«  fid. 


PEACH 


PEAR 


Trees  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
A  R  M  |  w>  shipment  and  get 
fl  mM  90 1  special  low  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON&CQ., 

Village  Nurseries, 

HI  G II TS  TO  ff  N,  N.  J. 


Corn 


responds  readily  to  proper  fer¬ 
tilization. 

Larger  crops,  fuller  ears  and 
larger  grain  are  sure  to  result 
from  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  7%  actual 

Potash 

Oor  books  are  free  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


!  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

ITHE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLBVRLAND,  O. 

Material*  supplied  for  “Home  Mixing." 

•4H 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOB  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK.  PA. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COW  PEAS. 

Soja  Beans.  Velvet  Beans,  Southern-grown  Millet 
and  Early  Mastodon  Heed  Corn. 

PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  —  Yellow  Nanse- 
mond,  $1.50  per  1.000.  Write  for  Circular  of  other 
kinds.  F.  8.  NKWCOMB,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THU  C.  C.  BRAWLKY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO.,  New  Madison.  Ohio. 


W/gi  DAY  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  If 
IT  ■  r\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 
SfAKK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Kockporl,  III.,  Drovillc,  N.  I 


BERRY  PLANTS  From  $1.12  per  1,000  up. 


Send  for  price-list 
H.  L.  SQUIRES,  Flanders,  N.  Y. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Nie  Ohmer  lor#$2.60. 

T.  C.  KBVITT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


REMEMBER 


FOR 


DiLKTSVHjXjE,  NTEW  YOIEK. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 

Ilbe: 


FREE  FROM  DISEASE,  for  Fall  and  Spring. 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late.  Stump, 
Triumph,  Chair’s  Choice,  Smock,  Mt.  Rose, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Greensboro,  Crosby,  HIII’b 
Chili,  Elberta,  Sneed,  Alexander,  Champion,  Globe,  Beer’s  Smock,  Salway,  Troth’s  Early,  Wheatland 
and  lots  of  others.  CHEAP.  Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


POTATOES 
TRUCK 
CORN 
OATS 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  pa!- 


>  VW  we' S  EtX*nm?CT^TOF  arm  e 

Farmers  bj  Wise,  Deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  pcrct.  on  yoor  Fertilizers. 

You  Save  Salesman’s  Expenses  and  Agent’s  Profit. 

Analysis.  Phos.  Acid,  Ammonia,  Actual  Potash, 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . .  22  to  29  4  to  6  .  *22.00  per  ton 

Pour  Fold  Fertilizer .  9  to  10  2to3  2to8  16.00  “ 

Smoky  City  “  8  to  10  l>*to2%  1%  to  2%  15.00  ** 

Big  Bonanza  “  9  to  10  2%  to  3*4  4  to  6  20.00  “ 

Potato  Special  “  9  to  10  3^  to  4V.  0  to  7  23.00  •• 

Tobacco  Special  “  11  to  12  3to4  4to5  21.00  •• 

tBone  and  Meat .  13  to  15  4  to  5  .  18.00  •• 

For  samples  and  pamphlet,  write  WALKER  STRATMAN  &.  CO.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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tireless  set  of  people,  that  manage  to 
make  their  ends  meet  from  week  to  week 
and  many  of  them  to  accumulate  con¬ 
siderable  property. 

How  is  it  that  they  sell  their  goods  at 
so  low  a  price  ?  Well,  they  have  no  rent 
to  pay,  no  salaries  to  clerks.  Their 
horses  and  wagons  and  carts  are  utilized 
during  the  week  to  peddle  through  the 
streets,  potatoes,  oranges,  apples,  straw¬ 
berries,  bananas,  flowers  and  the  like. 
Again,  they  buy  of  the  “  left-over”  mar¬ 
ket  ;  that  is,  the  late  Saturday  wholesale 
market,  when  the  wholesalers  are  ready 
to  take  almost  any  price  rather  than 
keep  their  goods  on  hand  over  Sunday. 

The  groceries,  hardware,  crockery,  etc., 
are  bought  at  bankrupt  sales  or  auction 
It  occurred  to  the  writer,  as  he  studi¬ 
ously  walked  through  the  street,  and 
observed  the  energy,  cleverness  and  per¬ 
severance  of  the  salesmen,  that  if  many 
farmers  and  gardeners  who  find  it  hard 
to  make  both  ends  meet  and  who  are 
ever  attributing  their  failures  to  hard 
times,  low  prices,  sluggish  markets,  bad 
weather,  insects,  and  to  lots  of  other 
causes,  would  spend  a  Saturday  evening 
in  the  Paddy  Market,  they  might  learn  a 
thing  or  so  that  might  be  helpful  to 
them ;  that  it  doesn’t  pay  chronically 
and  helplessly  to  carp  at  the  ills  and  ad¬ 
versities  that  at  one  time  or  another 
come  to  all. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

“More  Ksiin,  More  Rest.” — The  first  week  in 
May  fairly  broke  the  record  for  weather.  Sunday 
was  the  only  clear  day,  and  there  was  only  one 
day  that  was  really  suitable  for  plowing.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  there  used  to  be  a  saying  that  the 
rain  ought  to  come  nights  and  Sundays,  so  that 
the  hired  man  could  rest.  On  a  small  farm 
where  there  is  not  much  stock,  it  is  often  a  puzzle 
to  know  what  to  do  with  the  men  on  a  wet  day. 
When  a  man  can  make  himself  useful  with  tools, 
a  little  shop  is  a  handy  place  for  him;  but  most 
hired  men  are  not  mechanics,  and  in  a  season 
like  the  present,  it  is  hard  to  keep  them  going. 
We  have  begun,  at  odd  hours,  to  build  the  small 
chicken  houses  which  we  expect  to  use  next 
Winter. 

Wet  Weather  Indoors.  —  This  weather  is 
hard  on  the  women  folks.  The  men  come 
tramping  in  with  mud  on  their  boots,  and  forget 
to  use  the  door  mat.  The  stove  will  not  “draw  ” 
properly.  The  children  can’t  get  outdoors  to 
play,  and  the  house  is  in  an  uproar.  A  clear, 
bright  day  always  means  relief  for  the  women 
folks.  No  doubt,  there  are  homes  and  families 
where  mother  never  scolds,  and  father  never 
growls,  where  the  Buds,  Grafts  and  Scion3  never 
need  a  spanking,  and  where  perpetual  peace 
reigns,  even  when  the  rain  outside  is  as  heavy 
as  in  Noah’s  time.  We  read  about  such  homes 
just  as  we  read  about  hens  that  lay  200  eggs  per 
year,  chickens  that  never  die,  and  eggs  that 
always  hatch.  We  read  about  such  things,  but 
somehow,  most  of  us  common  folks  never  get 
close  to  them.  Some  of  these  smart  and  good 
people  find  it  so  easy  to  be  always  successful  and 
happy  that  we,  who  must  keep  chasing  after  the 
ideals  and  never  catch  them,  can’t  help  feeling 
a  little  dumpy  on  a  wet  day. 

Planting  Sweet  Corn.  —  We  planted  eight 
quarts  of  Crosby  and  two  quarts  of  Cory  corn 
on  May  3.  This  first  planting  is  over  two  weeks 
behind  that  of  last  year.  The  field  is  the  thin 
sand  where  we  had  cow  peas  last  year.  We  spread 
what  manure  we  had,  and  worked  the  ground 
twice  with  the  Cutaway  and  once  with  the  Acme. 
Then  with  the  potato  planter,  we  opened  light 
furrows  three  feet  apart,  and  dropped  7U0  pounds 
of  fertilizer.  The  seed  was  dropped  by  hand — 
an  average  of  three  kernels  at  intervals  of  about 
18  inches,  a  little  earth  was  kicked  over  the  seed, 
and  the  whole  field  finally  rolled  down  hard.  The 
weather  has  been  so  cold  and  wet  that  it  is  an 
even  chance  that  we  never  hear  from  the  corn  at 
all.  However,  we  shall  see  about  that. 

Potatoes  in  Wet  Weather. — The  plants  on  the 
small  patch  of  potatoes  planted  March  26,  and 
covered  with  manure,  are  several  inches  high 
and  doing  well.  We  are  not  bragging  about  our 
three  acres  of  early  ones.  They  are  coming  up 
slowly,  but  I  fear  the  rain  will  be  too  much  for 
some  of  them.  We  planted  one  acre,  giving  about 
as  nearly  level  culture  as  is  possible  with  horse 
machinery.  On  another  acre,  we  used  the  disks 
behind  the  planter  to  put  a  steep  ridge  of  earth 
over  the  row.  In  this  wet  and  soggy  season,  I 
think  that  the  ridged-up  potatoes  are  safer,  and 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  plants  will  start. 
On  the  level  field,  the  ground  stands  wet  and 
cold,  while  in  the  ridges,  the  soil  is  quite  per¬ 
ceptibly  drier  and  warmer.  Some  farmers  plant 
in  deep  furrows,  just  covering  the  seed  at  first, 
and  gradually  covering  it  until  the  whole  is  level. 
In  a  season  like  the  present,  I  should  expect  the 
water  to  stand  in  these  furrows  and  injure  the 
seed  quite  a  little.  Where  we  ridge  up  over  the 
row,  the  soil  will  dry  out  somewhat  between 
raius,  and  the  soil  is  certainly  warmer.  Before 


the  sprouts  break  through,  we  can  take  a  weeder 
or  harrow  and  smooth  down  the  ridges  so  as  to 
give  level  culture  if  desired.  This  is  the  reverse 
of  the  plan  of  slowly  filling  in  the  furrow,  and  in 
a  season  like  the  present,  it  seems  to  me  reason¬ 
able.  The  fact  is  that  there  were  but  few  days 
during  the  four  weeks  after  our  first  potatoes 
were  planted  that  we  could  safely  work  with 
horse  and  weeder  in  the  field. 

Wet  Hen  Weather.— This  season  has  been  a 
hard  one  on  little  chickens.  The  chicks  need  sun 
to  do  their  best,  and  sun  has  been  scarcer  than 
Spanish  warships  on  our  coast.  So  long  as  we 
used  our  small  brooders  with  not  over  50  in  each, 
we  lost  very  few  birds.  These  brooders  stand 
outdoors  fully  exposed  to  the  storms,  with  oilcloth 
coverings.  They  are  heated  by  lamps  placed 
beneath  them.  We  made  our  last  brooder  large, 
and  put  150  little  chicks  with  a  few  older  ones  in 
it.  All  went  well  for  a  few  days,  and  then  they 
began  to  die.  The  disaster  came  upon  us  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  we  lost  nearly  50  before  we  could  Hud 
the  reasons  for  it.  We  think  we  found  the  reasons, 
because  we  have  put  an  end  to  the  trouble.  The 
•chicks  were  too  crowded.  They  piled  up  over  the 
heat  on  cold  nights,  until  the  weak  ones  were 
crushed  and  smothered.  This  is  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  a  bottom-heat  brooder.  There  were 
too  many  in  the  brooder.  It  does  not  pay  to  put 
more  than  50  together.  The  brooder  was  kept  too 
hot,  and  was  not  well  ventilated.  Fowls  need 
fresh  air.  They  snuggled  up  together,  and  were 
overheated,  and  then,  when  the  brooder  was 
opened,  the  raw,  damp  air  cut  them  to  the  bone. 
Another  trouble  with  these  chicks  was  that  they 
had  too  much  soft  food  and  not  enough  grit.  A 
little  charcoal  and  sharp  sand  mixed  with  the 
mash  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  little  birds.  Of  course  we 
should  have  known  all  about  these  things  before¬ 
hand.  Our  poultry  preachers  have  given  us  line 
upon  line  about  nursing  little  chickens,  but 
somehow,  they  can’t  make  us  practice  until  our 
old  friend,  Boss,  comes  along  with  his  needle  and 
inoculates  us  with  the  fear  of  disaster. 

Practices  of  Poultry. — There  is  a  good  deal  of 
“  human  nature  ”  in  a  flock  of  hens.  They  are 
creatures  of  habit  like  the  rest  of  us.  Last  Win¬ 
ter,  we  kept  our  old  Minorca  hens  with  the  pul¬ 
lets  for  a  short  time.  Those  old  hens  always 
roosted  together  in  a  certain  place — not  making 
new  acquaintances  among  the  pullets.  During 
the  Winter,  we  kept  two  lots  of  hens  separated. 
Recently  they  were  put  together  in  one  house. 
There  are  nest  boxes  at  both  ends  of  the  house. 
One  lot  has  taken  one  end  for  laying,  and  the 
other  has  taken  the  opposite  boxes.  They  seldom 
mix,  and  strange  to  say,  the  hens  that  occupied 
the  east  end  of  the  old  house  get  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  east  end  of  the  new  one.  Our  big 
Brahma  rooster  never  would  get  on  the  roost.  He 
squats  fiat  on  the  ground.  Six  large  Minorca 
chickens  that  have  been  weaned  came  in  wet  as 
rats  and  crawled  under  the  old  fellow  for  shelter. 
He  brooded  them  better  than  their  regular  nurse 
did.  How  careful  he  is  not  to  put  one  of  those 
great  feet  on  them!  Surely  hens  are  great 
characters!  u.  w.  c. 


Is  the  baby  too  thin? 

Does  be  increase  too  slow¬ 
ly  in  weight? 

Are  you  in  constant  fear 
be  will  be  ill? 

Then  give  him  more  flesh. 
Give  him  more  power  to 
resist  disease.  He  certainly 
needs  a  fat-forming  food. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  just 
that  food.  It  will  make  the 
baby  plump;  increase  the 
weight;  bring  color  to  the 
cheeks,  and  prosperity  to  the 
whole  body.  Thin  children 
take  to  it  as  naturally  as  they 
do  to  their  milk. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


LEGGETT'S  h"!iV,T  WHALE-OIL  SOAP 


For  Washing  and  Spraying  Trees. 
Destroys  San  Jos6  Scale  and  the  like. 
Our  Brand  indorsed  by  authorities. 
Obtainable  of  dealers  or  write 

LEGGKTT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that “Stands 
Up."  Cannot  Sag. 
Get  his  new  catalogue.  It; 
tells  all  about  The  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made. 


a  Farm 


J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


Advance  Fence 

\ k  nS555£5S5H! RECT  T°  the 
eHS5S5S5S"S5Fi«  farmer,  we 

:&S5S5£5S5S5&!  PAY  FREIGHT 

g  "  and  is  sold 

issssssssssf*!:  only  that  way. 

That  saves  the 

armorallth^niddloinan’^profltftnd  brings  his  fence 
within  a  price  that  beats  any  hand  fence  machine  on 
earth.  Then  he  has  a  fence  that  U  a  fence  when  he  s 
done  with  the  Job.  IT’S  ALL  INTERWOVEN;  no 
loose  ends,  TIE  WIRES  CANNOT  SLIP.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  and  extra  special  dl»- 
countsto  farmers— Sent  Free. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO..  9  Old  St.  Peoria.  Ill. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

I’ll  1  stmrvh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

j  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  j 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION  / 
80UTHERN  ) 
SHIPMAN  ) 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


Now  York. 


Chicago. 


St.  Lou  la. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY  Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  White  Lead 
by  the  “old  Dutch  process,”  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  centuries;  and  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  attempts  to  make  White  Lead  by 
some  of  the  many  quick  or  patent  processes 
—  although  repeatedly  tried  —  they  have 
shown  that  the  “old  Dutch”  is  still  the  best, 
and  is  the  “up-to-date”  process  for  manu¬ 
facturing  White  Lead. 

»-tw-W|-ArS  By  using  National  Lead  Co/s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Color*, 
J"1  J\  [y  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


AN  OVER-STOCK 

THE  LENOX  SPRAYER  CO.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

are  entirely  over-stocked. 


CUT  IN  TWO 


5,000  SPRAYERS  ON  HAND, 

MUST  BE  UNLOADED  WITHIN  THIRTY  DAYS.  _ 

THU  LENOX  SPRAYERS  are  first-class,  and  well  known,  hold  2-1  quarts.  Regular  price 
Si;  will  be  cut  in  two  $2.  One  or  a  thousand,  $2.  No  use  to  write  letters  or  ask 
’  '  le  prices  or  agencies,  lette 
lolesale  price-lists  have  b< 

rself  or  to  sell  again,  niak„.,  - -  . - 

tator,  constantly  mixing  the  liquid.  An  excellent  machine,  a  pity  to  sell  at 
this  price,  but  must  go.  Send  money  order  before  they  are  gone,  lots  of 
times  you  can  use  a  knapsack  where  you  cannot  a  barrel  pump.  Handy  at 
any  place.  Get  one  while  at  $2.  Cash  with  order.  The  world  will  never  see 
a  Lenox  Sprayer  for  §2  again  after  these  5000  are  gone,  so  if  you  want  one 
get  it  right  away.  Our  reference,  this  paper  or  any  of  our  banks. 

THE  LENOX  SPRAYER  CO..  30  WEST  ST.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


EMPIRE  KING 
or  Garfield  Knapsack 

Perfect  agitators — no  scorching  of  foliage 
— no  leather  valves.  14  styles  spray  pumps. 
Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  13 market  St.,Lockport,  H.Y. 


You  Must  Fight 

Insects  and  Fungi  If  you 
ever  expect  to  grow  any 
more  good  fruit.  For 
economy,  reliability  and 
durability  the 

“ECLIPSE” 

spraying  outfits  are  positively  the 
latest  and  best  implements  on 
the  market.  Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


_  with  ou.  - 

Kerosene  Sprayers 

IsHimple.  Kerosene  Emulsion  made 
while  pumping.  Send  for  photo,  of 
our  Nkw  PEERLESS  ORCHARD 
SPRAYER,  with  BORDEAUX 
NOZZLE,  the  WORLD’S  BEST. 

w  THE  DEMINQ  CO.  SALEM,  0._ 

West’n  Ag’ta  Henion  A  Hubbell,  Chicago1 


War  Declared 


against  insects  by  the  fruit  growers  \\'] 
throughout  the  country  would  result . 
in  the  savings  of  millions  of  dollars  by; 
reason  of  having  healthy,  handsome 
fruit.  We  can  furnish  you  tVEAPON’S 
that  aro  n  “SURE  DEATH"  to  pests 
of  all  kinds  from  $1.50  up.  Write  for  our 
new  catalogue, free.  It  tells  all  about  them. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE  BERGER  MFG.  CO.,  Department  K,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


CEHCE  AGENTS  your  business.  ^WrlfiO, 

|  Bond,  Steel  I‘ont  Co.  Adrian,  Jfieh. 

WHAT 


%W0ULD  YOU  DO 

if  a  man  offered  you  an 

outfit - clothes,  shoos 

*3  and  hat  for  hit  cts.  f 
fl  You  would  look  them 
P  over  carefully,  that’s 
what  we  want  you  to 
do  with  cheap  fences. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


let  loose  will  Increase  the  need  to  farm  carefully 
to  “make  ends  meet.”  Good  fences  save  temper, 
time,  stock  and  crops.  See  our  ad.  in  next  issue. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


E 


S 


t 


CABLED  F,ELD  AND 


HOC  FENCE 


With  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled  Poultry, 
Durden  and  ItnbbltFcnce,  Steel  Web  lMcket  F ence 
for  lawns  and  cemeteries.  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  31B  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


FARMERS, 

MECHANICS, 

NURSERYMEN 


Wanted 


to  sell  NKW  I’KKl’ECT  I  ON  SPRAY  PUMPS. 
Simplest,  best  and  cheapest  ever  built;  made  on  a 
new  scientific  principle.  Chance  for  a  few  more 
men;  neither  capital  norexperience  necessary;  great 
profits.  All  particulars  free. 

ROCHESTER  SPRAT  PUMP  CO.,  Rochester, R-T. 


IDO  YOU  LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOR?! 


If  you  don't  the  fault  is  probably  in  the 
•  “line”  fence.  If  it  were  built  of  • 

JKEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING? 

There  could  he  no  trouble.  It  turns  everything;  from  thej 
J  smallest  pig  to  the  largest  horse  without  injury.  Expands* 
•and  contracts  without  being  loose.  Allcross  wires interwov-.# 

Sen — not  put  on  by  hand.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  it# 
write  us  direct.  We  pay  the  Freight.  • 

•KeystoneWoven  Wire  FenceCo.  19  Rush  St.  Peoria,  lll.p 

»•*  4  «>•  IMtM  ••••••••• 


"fR* 


—  fi-  Perfect  Farm  Fence, 

— . — . — JOU  r*  steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom  win 


Made  of  best  doubly 
rli  annealed  galvanized 
ou  ana  bottom  wires  No.  JL  All  other 
wires  No.ll.  We  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  In  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market — hence  more 
strength  and  durability.  Our,. 

I  Ann  If  *»«4(entirely  new  fealure.g 
LUUJJ  Ik  II U I  patented),  provides 

_  _  _ perfect  expansion  and  coutrac- 

wu  --  1  ~  '  1  11  tion,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temper- 

The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel  atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni- 

cMOWo  How  The  Fence  Is  Made^  fortnly  distributed  throughout  each 
.SHOWS  now  1  HE  TENCfc  is  mAutv  foot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 

same  as  placing  one  eoil  of  a  spiral  spring  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence,  RESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop  r 

Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  Impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  a.vui. 

It  is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  introductory  order.  Keliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  26  cents  per  line. 
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Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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The  article  by  Dr.  Law,  page  368,  again  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  disgraceful  state  of  affairs.  The  great  dairy 
State  of  New  York  is  in  such  an  unprotected  situation 
that  it  is  liable  to  be,  and  is,  made  the  dumping  ground 
of  diseased  cattle  from  any  other  State  that  may 
choose  to  send  them  there.  The  case  is  well  stated  by 
Dr.  Law,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  breeder  and  dairy¬ 
man,  of  every  State  official,  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  every  health  officer  in  the  State,  of  what¬ 
ever  name,  and  whatever  his  duties,  to  use  every 
endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  this  abominable  business. 
It  must  be  stopped  ! 

© 

A  device  of  city  tradesmen  is  to  make  some  striking 
window  display  to  attract  attention.  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  seed  stores  usually  has  a  lot  of  long  boxes  of  soil 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  young  growth  of  grass  to 
advertise  its  lawn  mixture  of  seed.  This  has  become 
so  familiar  that  it  no  longer  attracts  attention.  But 
now  the  firm  have  placed  it  inside  the  show  window, 
and  added  a  brood  of  lively  young  chicks  whose 
scampering  around  over  the  miniature  lawn  attracts  a 
shifting  but  perpetual  crowd.  It’s  an  attractive  bit 
of  charming  country  life  transplanted  into  a  pande¬ 
monium  of  city  trade,  and  its  attractiveness  is  appre¬ 
ciated  beyond  question. 

0 

It  appears  that,  in  England,  “  oleo  ”  is  not  only  used 
to  adulterate  butter,  but  the  substance  itself  is  adul¬ 
terated.  A  small  shopkeeper  in  London  was  recently 
arrested  for  selling  “margarine”  not  properly  labeled, 
and  adulterated  with  6.7  per  cent  of  paraffin  wax.  The 
paraffin  wax  improves  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
“  margarine,”  but  if  taken  into  the  human  system, 
causes  severe  gastric  disturbance.  The  culprit  in  the 
case  quoted  was  ignorant  of  the  law  governing  the 
sale  of  this  stuff,  and  was  not  guilty  of  the  adultera¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  work  of  the  manufacturer,  so  she 
escaped'  with  a  severe  warning  and  a  fine  of  $12. 
“  Oleo  ”  would  seem  sufficiently  objectionable  alone, 
without  poisonous  adulteration. 

O 

The  peculiar  record  of  Suke  of  Eosendale,  as  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  page  378,  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  dairy¬ 
men  and  cow  buyers  to  the  possibilities  for  deception 
in  a  single  or  occasional  testing  of  a  cow’s  milk.  Some 
single  tests  of  this  cow’s  milk  showed  a  higher  per 
cent  of  fat  than  any  other  cowon  record,  and  a  week’s 
test  early  in  her  period  of  lactation  showed  a  remark¬ 
ably  high  per  cent,  yet  her  average  for  a  whole  year 
was  little  if  any  higher  than  that  of  other  good  cows. 
Had  a  prospective  buyer  with  his  Babcock  test  got  a 
record  of  this  cow  on  some  of  these  days,  lie3would, 
probably,  have  thought  he  had  secured  a  wonder. 
Still,  it  is  the  average  that  counts.  The  Babcock  test, 
it  seems,  has  a  decidedly  freakish  tendency  of  cows  to 
cope  with,  and  it  may  need  more  than  a  week’s  test  to 
decide  the  actual  value  of  a  cow. 

© 

A  Government  bond  rexiresents  a  debt.  It  is  a  prom¬ 
ise  that  our  children  as  taxpayers  will,  some  day,  pay 
the  face  value  of  the  bond  with  interest.  The  expenses 
of  carrying  on  our  war  are  estimated  by  Secretary 
Gage  at  $25,000,000  per  month.  Our  generation  having 
started  this  war,  should  pay  for  whatever  glory  or 
benefit  we  are  to  get  from  it.  We  should  pay  for  it  in 
direct  taxes,  and  not  sell  bonds  which  will  represent 
a  lien  upon  the  property  of  our  children.  Who  wants 
this  war  prolonged  ?  Those  who  want  to  fight  for  a 
living,  and  those  who  make  money  in  speculating  or 
in  providing  fighters  with  supplies.  Those  who  never 
pay  taxes  may  care  little,  but  the  great  financial 


burden  is  to  fall,  not  upon  those  who  fit  out  regiments 
and  gunboats  at  their  own  expense,  but  upon  the 
people  of  the  middle  classes  whose  little  savings  rep¬ 
resent  years  of  self-denying  toil.  These  people  know 
that  borrowing  leads  to  extravagance  and  hopeless 
debt.  The  burden  of  direct  taxes  will  prompt  us  all 
to  urge  the  Government  to  end  the  war,  and  not  go 
on  a  military  picnic.  Let  this  generation  pay  its  own 
bills  !  No  borrowed  money  for  the  boys  to  pay  ! 

The  appropriation  for  the  postal  service  contained 
an  item  of  $300,000  for  free  delivery  of  mails  in  rural 
districts,  but  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  22,  cut  it 
out.  This  seems  to  end  the  matter  for  this  year.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Senate  decided  that  four  deliveries 
of  mail  per  day  are  enough  in  any  city.  It  was  the 
argument  of  economy  that  decided  both  matters,  but 
it  seems  to  us  both  unjust  and  unwise  economy  to 
give  up  the  experiments  in  free  rural  delivery.  We 
are  told,  that,  in  some  places  where  this  free  delivery 
was  tried,  the  farmers  were  so  wTell  pleased  that,  after 
the  Government  withdrew  the  service,  they  combined 
and  handled  the  mail  at  their  own  expense. 

O 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  gets  after  the  secretary  of  the 
Horned  Dorset  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  for  some 
statements  which  appear  in  the  Dorset  Courier.  Among 
other  things  it  says  : 

We  will  warrant  that,  if  the  secretary  of  any  other  flock-book 
should  give  tongue  to  such  libels,  either  officially  or  unofficially, 
he  -would  be  deposed  from  office  as  quickly  as  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties  could  be  assembled  for  that  purpose. 

There  is,  probably,  little  doubt  about  that.  The  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Dorsets  elects  himself,  by  means  of  proxy 
votes,  and  the  breeders  who  don’t  like  it  may  do  the 
next  best  thing.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  have  done 
this  by  forming  a  new  association,  and  they  deserve 
the  thanks  of  American  breeders  for  this  public  ex¬ 
pression  of  disapproval  of  the  system  of  government 
by  proxy. 

© 

In  Pennsylvania,  John  Wanamaker  is  making  a 
lively  canvass  for  the  nomination  for  Governor  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  We  give  the  following  quotation 
from  one  of  his  speeches  to  show  how  new  issues  are 
getting  into  politics  : 

The  great  oleomargarine  interests  of  Swift  and  Armour,  backed 
with  millions  of  capital,  with  agents  and  branches  in  almost 
every  city  and  town  of  any  size  in  the  country,  stand  as  a  menace 
to  the  pure-butter  industries  of  this  and  other  States.  Friendly 
legislation  has  allowed  them  to  place  their  spurious  product  on 
an  equal  footing  with  butter,  and  it  is  sold  in  great  quantities  by 
unscrupulous  dealers.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  this  bogus 
article  is  about  one-third  that  of  making  good  butter.  The  great 
oleomargarine  companies  are  said  to  be  liberal  contributors  to 
political  machines. 

This  is  a  side  of  the  question  which  the  friends  of 
‘  ‘  oleo  ”  are  always  glad  to  dodge.  There  is  an  immense 
profit  in  buying  lard  and  suet  at  less  than  five  cents  a 
pound,  coloring  it  with  poisonous  coal-tar  dyes,  and 
then  selling  it  at  18  cents  or  more  per  pound  !  Those 
who  do  it  can  well  afford  to  buy  a  few  legislatures 
and  governors  !  It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  “  oleo  ”  into 
politics. 

© 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  danger  of  using  borax 
and  other  “  preservatives  ”  in  butter  which  is  to  be 
exported  to  England.  We  are  told  that  this  will 
surely  ruin  our  trade  abroad,  because  the  English 
people  will  not  have  such  stuff  in  their  butter.  Now, 
two  years  ago,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  imported  packages  of  the  best  samples  of  but¬ 
ter  that  could  be  found  in  the  London  market.  These 
samples  were  analyzed  at  the  Connecticut  Station,  and 
Dr.  Jenkins  reports  that  the  butter  from  Normandy, 
Australia,  Brittany  and  Ireland,  “  gave  a  deckled  reac¬ 
tion  for  boric  acid. ,  probably  present  in  the  form  of  borax” 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  butter  which  Englishmen  prize 
so  highly  is  “  poisoned  with  borax  ”.  This  discovery 
is  an  important  one.  If  the  best  butter  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market  contains  borax,  there  is  all  the  more  rea¬ 
son  why  American  buttermakers  should  never  use 
these  “preservatives”.  We  have  a  chance  to  make 
butter  that  is  “  better  than  the  best  ”. 

© 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  at  last  de¬ 
clared  that  the  South  Carolina  dispensary  liquor  law 
is  constitutional.  A  wine  company  in  California 
shipped  a  car-load  of  wine  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  The 
State' of  South  Carolina  claims  a  monopoly  of  liquor 
selling  inside  its  borders,  and  these  wines  were  seized 
and  held.  The  California  company  held  that  this  in¬ 
terfered  with  lawful  trade,  and  that  the  seizure  was 
unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  now  upholds 
the  liquor  law  in  its  main  features — the  exception 
being  that  citizens  have  a  right  to  import  liquors  for 
their  own  use.  It  settles  that  the  State  has  a  right  to 
engage  in  the  liquor  business,  and  thus  take  the  trade 
out  of  the  hands  of  citizens.  It  also  upholds  the  Iowa 


liquor  law  which  forbids  a  common  carrier  or  em¬ 
ployee  to  transport  liquor  within  the  State  without 
a  certificate  from  the  county  auditor.  A  station  agent 
removed  a  package  of  liquor  from  the  platform  to  the 
freight  room — or  about  six  feet.  Not  having  the  neces¬ 
sary  certificate,  he  was  fined  $100,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  says  that  the  fine  must  stand.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  almost  invariably  decided  against  the  liquor 
interests  in  cases  of  this  character.  Another  curious 
liquor  case  was  recently  tried  in  Vermont.  A  com¬ 
pany  of  men  got  drunk  on  eggnog  made  from  hard 
cider.  As  a  result,  one  was  drowned.  The  man  who 
sold  the  hard  cider  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  under 
the  Vermont  law,  of  murder  in  the  second  degree. 

0 

About  275  years  ago,  Spain  was  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world.  Her  rule  had  been  established  in  America 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  she  had  carried  millions 
in  gold  and  treasure  to  the  mother  country.  At  the 
same  time  two  poor  little  struggling  colonies  on  the 
bleak  coast  of  New  England  and  in  Virginia  marked 
the  only  foothold  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  At  that  time, 
the  rich  Spaniard  represented  in  America  greed, 
piracy,  gold  hunting  and  oppression.  The  poor  Eng¬ 
lishman  represented  the  strong,  vigorous  element  of 
European  civilization  that  craved  freedom  of  thought 
and  action,  and  willingly  endured  danger  and  priva¬ 
tion  for  the  sake  of  independence  and  love  of  home. 
Down  through  the  centuries  the  luxurious,  indolent 
Spaniard,  and  the  hard-working,  self-denying  Yrankee 
have  contested  for  the  right  to  rule  America.  The 
rich  Spaniard  has  lost.  The  mental  and  bodily  vigor 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  conquered.  The  Spaniard  is 
hanging  feebly  by  one  hand  to  a  small  corner  of  the 
continent  he  once  owned,  while  the  despised  fisherman 
and  farmer  of  three  centuries  ago  is  rapping  his  slip¬ 
ping  fingers. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

WHO’S  THE  BOSS  ! 

Man — “  Get  up  there  now,  you  great  big  lunk  head,  you  ! 

I’ll  take  that  whip  an’ cut  you  right  in  two! 

Whoa!  Stop  that  kickin’ !  Whoa,  you  old  fool  hoss! 

I  guess  we’ll  stop  right  here  and  see  who’s  boss.” 
Master — “  Now,  Henry,  don’t  you  give  me  no  back  talk, 

You’ll  do  jest  what  I  say  or  else  you’ll  walk  ! 

I’m  boss  on  this  here  farm,  and  that’s  my  plan, 

An’  I  won’t  take  no  slack  from  no  hired  man  !  ” 
Mistress— “  No,  dinner  ain’t  quite  ready— you  clear  out! 

I  don’t  want  no  man  hangiu’  round  about 
My  kitchen!  I’m  a-runniu’  this  here  food, 

An’  you’ll  keep  quiet  if  you  know  what’s  good ! 

I  won’t  have  no  such  lookin’  man  as  you 
Boss  me  around  ! — I  ain’t  dictated  to 
By  nobody  ” - 

Baby—  “  I  want  a  piece  of  bread 

An’  jelly,  an’  I  wanter  eat  ahead 
Of  Pa!  You  give  it  to  me  or  I’ll  make 
You  do  it;  an’  now,  Ma,  I  want  some  cake!  ” 

It  is  Soy  bean ! 

The  Dons  are  undone. 

Very  little  profit  in  prophecy. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  strong  the  past  week. 

“  This  is  a  fill  it  of  veal  ”,  said  the  calf  as  it  began  its  supper. 
Don’t  “stand  on  your  rights”.  Get  under  them  and  lift  them  up. 

“  Let  us  sink  our  differences”,  said  the  dishwater  to  the  dirty 
plate. 

It  is  said  that  the  demand  for  seed  drills  is  beyond  all  precedent 
this  year. 

Provisional  government  !  “Now,  Johnnie,  be  a  good  boy  and 
I’ll  give  you  a  piece  of  cake  !  ” 

There’s  something  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  recent  flurry 
in  wheat,  in  Hindsight,  page  376. 

The  firm  of  Burbank,  Abundance,  Wickson  and  Red.  June  are 
attending  to  the  plumming  in  our  family. 

The  word-carpenter  says  that  the  expression,  “Cheese  it!” 
probably  came  from  “  keep  a  whey  from  it  !” 

You  can  serve  your  country  by  shouldering  some  of  your  be- 
guns  and  hanging  on  until  they  are  finished. 

The  high  price  of  flour  is  causing  a  rush  to  find  cheaper  bread 
substitutes.  What  can  be  done  with  wheat  middlings  ? 

The  Philipjnne  Islands  are  nearly  as  large  as  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  with  nearly  as  many  humans. 

Judging  by  advices  received,  poultrymen  seem  to  be  pleased 
with  the  Eureka  Nest  Box.  Careful  breeders  care  most  for  it. 

History  will  decide  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  present  war 
with  Spain.  The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  end  it  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Your  children  take  after  you  !  What  do  they  take  ?  What  you 
set  before  them  in  the  way  of  conduct.  You  cut  the  cloth.  They 
wear  it. 

Yes,  sir,  our  advice  to  you  is  to  volunteer  in  the  interests  of  the 
Queen  Regent  of  your  kitchen,  and  put  up  some  of  the  helpful  de¬ 
vices  shown  on  our  first  page. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bondmen.  The  owner  of  the  bond  is 
bound  to  get  interest  and  principal,  if  possible.  The  maker  of  the 
bond  is  bound  to  his  agreement. 

The  wicked  bacteria  work  very  hard  to  upset  the  good  dairy¬ 
man’s  plan,  his  milk  will  not  lack  lactic  acid  unless  he  can  can¬ 
vass  with  steam  every  can.  And  so,  in  the  actions  of  every-day 
life,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  man  will  always  lack  energy,  vim  and 
success,  unless  he  put  steam  in  “  1  can!  ” 

Austria  has  issued  a  ministerial  decree  directing  that  the  im¬ 
portation  of  liviDg  plants,  plant  refuse,  fresh  fruit,  fruit  refuse, 
and  the  packages  in  which  such  articles  may  be  shipped,  shall 
all  be  prohibited,  if  upon  examination  at  the  port  of  entry,  the 
San  Jose  scale  be  found  in  any  such  consignment. 
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This  picture,  which  is  reproduced  from  the  New  York  Herald,  shows  in  a  forcible  way  the 
present  condition  of  the  war.  Big  Uncle  Sam  has  taken  the  Spaniard  by  the  hair  as  one  would 
take  the  small  boy  that  needs  punishment.  The  Spaniard  would,  probably,  sue  for  peace  if  he 
dared  to,  but  at  home  he  fears  a  revolution  in  case  he  does  not  light  to  the  death.  Don  Carlos, 
the  Spanish  pretender,  is  already  gathering  his  friends  about  him,  knowing  that  in  case  of  a 
revolution,  the  Spanish  people  would  naturally  turn  to  him.  Thus  between  these  two  tires,  the 
present  Spanish  dynasty  finds  itself  unable  to  satisfy  any  party.  Spain’s  army  and  navy  are 
both  unprepared  and  inefficient,  the  Spanish  treasury  is  empty,  and  credit  practically  dead. 
The  people  are  clamoring  for  food,  and  demanding  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Surely 
Spain’s  position  is  a  desperate  one.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  Uncle  Sam  is  not  having  any 
sinecure.  He  finds  that  it  takes  time  and  money  to  make  trained  soldiers  out  of  clerks, 
mechanics  and  farmers.  He  has  won  a  great  victory  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  is  now 
confronted  with  the  difficult  task  of  governing  millions  of  half-wild  people,  5,000  miles  away 
from  his  own  home.  Germany  is  the  first  of  the  European  nations  to  intimate  that  she  will  take 
a  hand  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  Philippines.  The  Spanish  fleet  can  hardly  be  cornered  and 
laade  to  fight  while  the  rainy  season  is  coming  on  in  Cuba.  Take  it  all  in  all,  Uncle  Sam  must 
take  off  his  coat  and  vest,  and  roll  up  his  sleeves  for  action,  if  he  expects  to  settle  this  war  on 
schedule  time. 


Risky  Lamb  Shipments. — In  one  com¬ 
mission  store,  a  large  one,  too,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  discovered  a  lot  of  dressed 
lambs  with  feet  and  heads  on,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health,  in  force  now  for  a  year  or 
more.  I  asked  the  commission  man 
wrhether  he  was  not  afraid  of  having 
them  seized  hy  the  inspectors  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  He  wanted  to  know 
why,  and  when  I  told  him,  he  said  that 
was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  it.  This 
seems  strange,  but  only  goes  to  show 
that  men  right  in  the  business  are  not 
always  posted  on  every  point,  and  may 
be  caught  violating  some  city  ordinance 
or  other.  The  offense  consists  in  offer¬ 
ing  such  lambs  for  sale. 

X  X  X 

Pineapples  and  the  War. — The  pres¬ 
ent  little  diversion  with  Spain  has  had 
its  effect  on  the  pineapple  trade.  The 
Florida  pineapple  crop  has  been  curtailed 
by  the  frosts  of  past  Winters;  our  chief 
sources  of  supply  have  been  largely  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  heretofore  under  Spanish 
domination.  Last  season’s  receipts  from 
Cuba  footed  up  about  125,000  barrels. 

The  duty  on  pineapples  in  barrels  or 
other  packages  is  7  cents  per  cubic  foot 
of  the  capacity  of  the  packages,  or  $7  per 
1,000  in  bulk.  Dealers  do  not  look  for 
more  than  two-thirds  as  large  receipts 
this  year  as  last,  possibly  much  less  if 
trade  with  the  Island  of  Cuba  be  seriously 
interfered  with.  The  quality  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  this  year  is  below  average,  showing 
that  the  crop  has  been  neglected.  The 
largest  and  best  pines  (no  one  in  the 
market  ever  spends  breath  to  call  them 
pineapples)  come  from  Porto  Rico,  and 
trade  from  there  is  also  likely  to  be 
seriously  interfered  with.  Considerable  quantities  of 
pineapples  are  also  received  from  the  Bahamas,  so 
that  the  market  is  not  likely  to  be  entirely  robbed 
of  this  fruit,  in  any  event. 

X  X  X 

Best  Berry  Packages. — “  What  are  the  best  crates 
and  baskets  for  berries  for  this  market  ?”  I  asked  a 
large  receiver.  “  The  ordinary  bushel  crate  holding 
32  standard  quart  baskets.  There  is  nothing  better, 
unless  for  fancy  berries  and  red  raspberries,  when 
pints  and  smaller  cups  are  used.  The  Standard  quart 
basket  is  the  one  most  in  demand  by  the  trade.  It  is 
well-known  to  all  users  of  berry  baskets,  and  is  mid¬ 
way  between  the  extra  large  quart  and  what  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  the  skin  quart,  which  doesn't  hold 
nearly  a  quart.”  “  What  about  gift  crates  ?  ”  “  Well, 
I  know  that  I  have  hard  work  getting  crates  returned 
from  retailers  ;  in  fact,  I  can’t  get  half  of  them  back.” 
“  Where  would  you  recommend  growers  to  buy  crates 
and  baskets  ?  ”  “  For  any  one  in  this  vicinity,  I  know 
of  no  better  or  cheaper  place  than  A.  H.  Montague  & 
Son,  120  Warren  Street.  Probably  there  are  manu¬ 
facturers  in  most  berry-growing  sections,  and  if  one 
can  buy  the  right  crates  near  home,  he  will  save 
freight.”  Many  growers  witfi  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind  make  their  own  crates,  as  suggested  by  J.  D.  on 
page  368.  F.  H.  v. 


In  the  Florists’  Exchange  for  March  5,  1898,  Prof.  L. 
R.  Taft,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Michigan,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Michigan  nursery  law,  says,  “It  is  stated  that 
the  inspector  cannot  guarantee  that  the  stock  is  free 
from  these  insects  and  diseases,  and  this  is,  of  course, 
true.  The  Michigan  law  requires  only  that  the  stock 
be  carefully  examined  by  the  inspector,  and  if  no 
trace  of  dangerous  insects  or  diseases  is  found,  he 
gives  a  certificate  to  that  effect.” 

Do  not  these  quotations  fully  sustain  my  position  ? 
I  hold  that  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  upon  a  certificate  which 
says  nothing  definite,  and  that  the  purchaser  should 
rather  rely  upon  a  thorough  examination  and  upon  a 
nurseryman’s  guarantee ;  which  means,  of  course, 
that  he  should  deal  only  with  a  reliable  firm.  That 
the  most  energetic  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
control  the  pest  where  it  exists,  and  that  nurserymen 
whose  stock  is  infested  should  be  urged  to  take  the 
most  radical  measures  for  their  own  protection,  goes 
almost  without  saying.  The  careful  fruit  grower  has 
a  right  to  be  protected  against  the  carelessness  of  his 
neighbor,  and  State  legislation  which  enables  him  to 
take  advantage  of  that  right,  and  which  compels  the 
ignorant  or  obstinate  agriculturist  to  adopt  measures 
to  control  those  pests  that  may  become  a  nuisance  to 
his  neighbors,  is  entirely  proper,  and  has  always  been 
supported  by  me. 

On  the  general  subject  of  legislation  to  keep  out 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  are  sending  out  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  a  book  on  ensilage,  that  seems  to  answer  almost  any  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  liable  to  arise  in  regard  to  this  popular  subject.  The 
first  and  last  pages  are  given  up  to  advertisements  of  the  goods 
made  by  this  firm,  but  the  information  is  no  less  reliable  on  that 
account. 

The  Chilton  Manufacturing  Company,  69  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y., 
are  offering  to  send  free  to  any  one  who  uses  paint,  a  handsome 
little  folder  giving  the  description  and  strength  of  all  the  vessels 

of  the  American  navy,  and  also  of  the  Spanish  navy.  A  hasty 
glance  at  this  will  convince  the  most  timid  that  Spain  has  but 
little  chance  of  a  successful  combat  with  the  American  navy. 
Inclose  two-cent  stamp  for  postage. 

There  is  a  new  feature  in  the  Kraus  cultivator  made  by  the 
Akron  Cultivator  Company,  Akron,  O.,  that  is  likely  to  become 
popular.  This  is  a  lever  that  permits  the  operator  to  close  the 
gangs  or  press  them  wide  apart  while  in  operation.  The  depth 
of  culture  is  also  easily  regulated  by  levers.  We  think  the  feature 
that  makes  it  possible  to  broaden  or  narrow  the  space  covered  by 
the  teeth,  will  be  appreciated  where  the  ground  is  a  little  uneven, 
and  rows  not  entirely  even  and  straight.  Full  description  of  it 
will  be  furnished  on  application. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  when  you  are  busiest  and  most  hur¬ 
ried  is  the  time  that  a  strap  of  the  harness  is  sure  to  break  or  a 
buckle  to  loosen  ?  If  you  let  it  go,  a  bigger  break  is  quite  sure  to 
follow,  and  a  trip  to  the  shop  becomes  necessary.  The  Hartman 
Mfg.  Co.,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  having  observed  these  conditions, 
provide  a  remedy  in  a  little  tool  called  the  Keystone  riveter.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  farmer  can  mend  a  break  in  his  harness  with  this 
tool  as  readily  as  he  can  drive  a  nail  in  a  board  fence.  The  firm 
will  send  descriptive  circular,  if  you  want  one. 


WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Banana  Prices. — “  I  read  in  de  pape’  dat  dey  was 
goin’  to  put  a  duty  on  bananas,  an’  ef  dey  do,  I  guess 
de  price’ll  go  up,”  said  a  dusky  son  of  Italy,  as  he  sold 
me  for  20  cents  a  “  band”  of  bananas  such  as  I  have 
usually  been  buying  for  15.  There  is  no  duty  on 
bananas,  and  isn’t  likely  to  be.  Imports  during  recent 
months  have  been  even  heavier  than  usual,  the  supply 
is  not  likely  to  be  reduced,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for 
higher  prices.  Yet  this  just  illustrates  the  situation 
in  dozens  of  instances.  Prices  on  many  staples  have 
been  advanced  on  one  pretext  or  another,  where  there 
was  not  the  shadow  of  reason  for  doing  so.  Of  such 
staples  as  wheat  and  potatoes,  there  is  a  shortage, 
and  the  same  is  true  to  some  extent  of  other  goods, 
but  a  good  many  of  these  advances  are 
the  work  of  speculators,  who  are  simply 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
enrich  themselves.  Such  work  is  detest¬ 
able,  and  such  patriots  (?)  should  be  put 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  army  against 
Spain. 

X  X  X 


REGULA  TING  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  BY  LAW. 

DOES  INSPECTION  OF  NURSERY  STOCK  REALLY  INSPECT? 

(Continued from  May  7.) 

On  this  point  let  me  quote  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  a 
fellow  member  on  the  executive  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Alwood  is  chairman.  He  said  in  Entomological 
News  for  December,  1897,  page  249,  concerning  a  small 
block  of  nursery  stock,  “  This  I  examined  once  care¬ 
fully,  and  later  my  assistant  examined  it  twice  very 
thoroughly,  and  neither  of  us  could  detect  a  single 
scale  on  the  stock.  This  being  the  case,  the  owner 
could  not  be  refused  a  certificate  of  apparent  freedom 
from  San  Jos6  scale.  This  Fall,  this  same  block  was 
found  to  be  infested  to  a  very  slight  degree  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  it  now  seems  possible  that  there 
might  have  been  a  few  scales  in  it  when  the  certificate 
was  given.”  He  says  on  the  same  page,  “  I  fully  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  may  go  over  nursery  stock  with  the 
greatest  caution  practicable,  and  still  overlook  enough 
of  these  insects  to  cause  the  death  of  the  trees  on 
which  they  happen  to  be  located,  within  a  few  years.” 


THE  WAR  SITUATION  IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Fig.  163 


foreign  insects  by  act  of  Congress,  I  have,  also,  a  few 
words  to  say,  which  are  to  be  taken  as  an  expression 
of  opinion  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  in¬ 
sects.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  thereby  I  object 
to  the  legislation  ;  that  is  for  those  who  are  affected 
by  it ;  simply  that  I  do  not  feel  that  any  practical 
benefit  will  be  derived  from  it,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
will  provide  positions  for  a  number  of  deserving 
entomologists.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  expression 
of  this  opinion  will  cut  me  off  from  any  possible  share 
in  the  appropriation  which  the  bill  carries,  and  my 
only  purpose  is  to  warn  against  too  much  reliance 
upon  law,  to  the  exclusion  of  personal  effort.  The 
bill  now  before  Congress  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
further  dissemination  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  or  other 
dangerous  insects  within  the  United  States,  and  for 
that  purpose,  provides  for  an  inspection  of  such  plants 
as  are  intended  for  interstate  commerce.  This  point 
has  been  made  by  an  objector  to  the  measure  :  A  nur¬ 
sery  maybe  infested  by  the  San  Jos6  scale  at  one  point, 
and  may  contain  only  one  block  of  trees  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  ship  to  any  point  outside  of  the 
State.  The  inspector  can  be  asked 
under  the  bill  to  inspect  this  stock,  and 
he  would  not  have  any  right  to  carry 
his  official  examination  further.  If  that 
stock  should  happen  to  be  a  block  of 
peach  trees  covering  several  acres,  I 
would  feel  sorry  for  the  man  who  under¬ 
took  to  make  certain  that  the  scale  did 
not  exist  in  it.  Unless  he  luckily  found 
a  badly  infested  tree,  he  might  be,  as 
Mr.  Webster  was,  compelled  to  give  a 
certificate,  while  he  would  yet  feel  that 
there  could  be  plenty  of  scale  scattered 
throughout  the  block,  which  he  did  not 
succeed  in  finding,  and  this  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion  whatever  on  the  ability  of  the  in¬ 
spector.  I  have  had  an  experience  of 
just  that  kind,  except  that  I  was  able 
to  avoid  giving  a  certificate,  because  I 
found  the  scale  upon  an  adjoining  block 
of  apple  trees.  Two  hundred  thousand 
peach  trees  were  to  be  examined,  and  I 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  block  in  every 
direction,  so  as  to  hit  every  row  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points,  and  1  found  not  a  single 
San  Jos6  scale.  Yet  a  year  later,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  discovering  scaly 
trees  of  some  varieties,  and  I  know  that 
trees  sold  out  of  this  block  proved  scaly 
in  the  hands  of  the  purchasers.  I  knew 
the  scale  existed  in  the  vicinity,  and 
I  felt  morally  sure  that  it  was  on  this 
block  of  trees  ;  but  I  could  not  find  it  at 
that  time.  Given  a  man  who  performs 
his  duty  in  even  the  most  careful  way, 
and  an  examination  of  a  block  of  trees 
like  this  affords  absolutely  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  purchaser,  for  the  fact  that 
scale  is  known  to  exist  in  the  vicinity 
will  not  authorize  a  refusal  of  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  “  apparent  ”  freedom  if  none 
is  actually  found.  As  to  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  excluding  insects  from  foreign 
countries,  I  am  decidedly  skeptical,  for 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  most  of 
the  cases  of  foreign  insects  introduced 
into  this  country  which  have  become 
injurious,  I  am  forced  to  believe  that 
such  inspection  as  is  to  be  provided 
would  have  been  useless,  and  could 
not  have  kept  them  out.  John  b.  smith. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

In  mending  large  holes  in  stockings  or 
merino  underwear,  the  work  is  made 
much  easier  by  hasting  a  piece  of  net 
over  the  hole,  and  then  darning  through 
it.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  the  work 
smooth,  and  it  is  done  much  more  quickly. 

* 

Do  you  wash  your  clothespins  ?  They 
accumulate  a  good  deal  of  dust,  which 
often  leaves  unsightly  marks  upon  the 
wet  clothes.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put 
them  in  the  wash-boiler  when  the  wash¬ 
ing  is  over,  and  then  into  the  rinsing 
water.  This  washing  not  only  cleanses 
them,  but  aids  their  durability. 

* 

Tiik  value  of  an  exclusively  fruit  diet, 
urged  by  a  few  of  the  modern  reformers, 
is  very  strongly  combated  by  some  of  the 
medical  authorities.  They  assert  that 
such  diet,  while  found  satisfactory  by 
strong,  full-blooded  persons,  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  dyspeptics,  neurasthenics 
and  rheumatics,  who  need  something 
more  to  build  up  their  tissues.  Unfor¬ 
tunate^,  it  is  the  delicate  semi-invalid 
who  always  attempts  the  most  daring 
variations  of  diet. 

* 

Candy-boxes  tied  with  tricolored  rib¬ 
bon,  and  further  decorated  with  the 
Stars-and-Stripes,  are  prevalent  in  all 
the  confectioners'  windows,  but  more 
novel  are  boxes  in  the  shape  of  an  army 
knapsack,  with  a  miniature  rolled  blan¬ 
ket  above.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
shop  window  which  does  not  display  the 
red,  white  and  blue  in  some  form,  even 
the  milliners  arranging  their  stock  to 
give  this  effect.  Early  in  the  Spring, 
the  fashion  authorities  assured  us  that 
this  would  be  a  blue  season,  but  appar¬ 
ently,  they  gave  us  only  one-third  of 
the  truth — the  season  is  red-wliite-and- 
blue. 

* 

The  second  National  Mothers’  Con¬ 
gress  met  in  Washington  during  the  first 
week  in  May.  The  president  of  the 
society,  Mrs.  Birney,  in  her  opening  ad¬ 
dress,  urged  the  cultivation  of  a  patriot¬ 
ism  that  lives  for  its  country,  and  that 
we  may  not  mistake  vanity  for  patriot¬ 
ism,  emotion  and  false  sentiment  for 
strong  purpose  and  high  resolve.  Her 
address  was  criticised  in  some  quarters, 
because  she  upholds  a  higher  patriotism 
than  that  expressed  by  the  spirit  of  war  ; 
but  her  opinions  will  be  echoed  by  the 
many  mothers  who  have  given  up  their 
sons  to  their  country,  and  who  must  now 
daily  offer  their  prayers  for  deliverance 
from  battle,  murder,  and  from  sudden 
death. 

* 

One  bright  speech  was  given  by  Lillie 
Devereux  Blake, the  well-known  woman’s 
suffragist.  She  referred  to  the  comments 
upon  the  many  spinsters  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Mothers’  Congress,  stating 
that  every  woman  is  a  mother  to  some 
one.  “  Sometimes  she  mothers  her  father 
or  her  brother,  and  I  have  an  idea  that 
every  good  wife  is  a  mother  to  her 
husband.’- 

* 

Those  who  frequent  the  business  por¬ 
tion  of  a  city  are  familiar  with  the 
approach  of  a  small  newsboy  with  one 
paper  in  his  hand,  who  begs  the  benevo¬ 
lent  passerby  to  purchase  that  one  re¬ 
maining  paper,  so  that  he  may  go  home. 
A  woman  on  a  crowded  square  was  rather 
surprised,  recently,  to  see  a  small  boy 
snatch  a  paper  from  one  who  had  his 
arms  full,  and  then  wriggle  through  the 
crowd  before  he  could  be  caught.  A  few 
minutes  later,  on  turning  a  corner,  she 
was  approached  by  the  same  boy,  who, 


in  a  tone  of  whining  pathos,  said  : 
“  Please,  lady,  won’t  you  buy  me  last 
paper,  so’s  I  kin  go  home  to  me  sick 
mother?”  This  appeal,  however,  was 
unheeded,  for  the  woman  addressed,  in¬ 
dignantly  told  the  boy  that  she  had  just 
seen  him  steal  that  paper  from  another, 
and  the  small  speculator,  quite  un¬ 
abashed,  grinned  cheerfully  and  slipped 
into  the  crowd  in  search  of  another 
victim. 


CUBAN  HOUSEKEEPING. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American 
Kitchen  Magazine  sends  a  picture  of  his 
Cuban  kitchen,  with  its  limited  appara¬ 
tus,  to  that  journal,  and  gives  a  dis¬ 
couraging  view  of  household  science  in 
that  unhappy  island.  He  says  : 

“  Our  domestic  cooking  operations  are 
limited  to  the  frying  pan  and  the  boiling 
pot.  The  only  progress  I  have  noticed 
in  the  31  years  I  am  here  is  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  lard  for  rancid  olive  oil  in  the 
preparation  of  food. 

“  No  ovens  are  used  here  outside  of  the 
public  bakeries,  and  no  family  ever 
dreams  of  making  and  baking  the  bread 
consumed  daily.  All  bread  is  served 
mornings  and  afternoons  from  the  public 
bakeries,  mostly  in  loaves  that  weigh 
2)4  ounces  and  cost  2%  cents  each,  or  16 
cents  a  pound,  the  price  being  the  same 
whether  flour  costs  $7  or  $14  a  barrel. 

“  Beef  retails  at  20  to  50  cents  a  pound, 
mutton  at  GO.  Beef  or  mutton  raised  in 
this  climate  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fat,  tender 
or  juicy  ;  and  after  being  fried  furiously 
over  a  charcoal  furnace,  all  its  albumin 
is  thoroughly  coagulated  and  its  cellular 
tissues  hardened  and  difficult  of  digestion. 
Moreover,  it  is  served  on  the  table  in 
thick  lumps  bathed  in  the  cracked  fats, 
and  so  does  not  much  tempt  an  appe¬ 
tite  already  jaded  by  the  scanty  oxygen 
of  the  Torrid  zone. 

•‘I  am  convinced  that  the  concurrence 
of  an  enervating  climate  with  unscien¬ 
tific  cooking  is  responsible  here  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  high  death  and 
mortality  rates. 

“  The  best  meats  our  markets  afford  are 
not  what  an  American  palate  would 
esteem  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  first  be¬ 
cause  our  climate  is  not  favorable  to  the 
production  of  fat  beef,  and  second,  be¬ 
cause  the  beef  that  comes  to  us  from 
other  countries  is  stripped  of  its  fats  by 
the  butchers  before  selling  ;  but  the 
quantities  of  these  fats  are  limited  for 
the  reason  that,  as  the  Cubans  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hard  meats,  the  cattle-specu¬ 
lators  import  only  the  poorer,  cheaper 
cattle  for  Cuban  consumption. 

“  When  I  inform  you  that  I  have  seen 
the  prototype  of  our  Cuban  kitchen  in 
the  ruined  houses  of  Pompeii,  as  also  the 
general  prototype  of  our  domiciles  with 
all  their  characteristic  defects,  you  will 
realize  the  origin  of  our  unprogressive 
conditions. 

“  The  present  cataclysm  here  must  re¬ 
sult  in  the  breaking  down  (or  up)  of  the 
traditions  that  have  bound  us  to  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  dietary  reform  must  be  one 
of  the  new  factors  of  the  reorganization 
of  this  society.” 


BAGS  AND  THEIR  USES . 

It  was  a  salt  bag  that  began  it.  “  That 
would  make  a  good  handkerchief,”  she 
said,  and  she  ripped  it  open,  hemmed  it, 
and  found  herself  possessed  of  a  large 
handkerchief  which,  after  it  was  washed, 
became  soft,  and  was  a  source  of  satis¬ 
faction  when  bad  colds  came.  With  this 
beginning,  less  than  a  year  passed  be¬ 
fore  she  was  known  to  her  friends  as  a 
“  bag  crank.” 

The  bags  in  which  scraps  and  animal 
meal  came  were  made  of  stout  cotton 
cloth  or  drilling,  and  they  seemed  to  her 
to  contain  many  possibilities.  She  be¬ 
gan  by  making  of  them  two  shirts  for 
her  husband.  Then  she  made  herself  a 
kitchen  apron.  Next,  her  dish  towels 
giving  out,  she  made  bag  dish  towels 
and  found  that  they  answered  all  the 
requirements.  Two  of  the  heavy,  stout 


meal  bags  made  two  durable  roller 
towels. 

The  burlap  shorts  bags,  although  they 
did  not  look  as  attractive,  proved  to  be 
useful  in  many  ways.  A  curtain  was 
needed  to  hang  in  front  of  the  hen’s 
scratching  shed,  to  keep  the  snow  out. 
The  big  200-pound  bags  were  opened, 
and  enough  of  them  sewed  together  to 
make  a  curtain  the  right  size.  She  also 
made  a  short  skirt  of  these  burlap  bags, 
which  she  wore  berrying.  Her  ironing- 
board  needed  a  new  covering,  and  as  old 
sheets  were  at  a  premium,  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  bags  went  on  first.  Four 
big  bags  sewed  together  without  being 
opened  made  a  light-weight  horse  blan¬ 
ket. 

One  interesting  fact  she  learned  about 
bags  is  that  the  sewing  can  be  ripped 
out  very  easily,  if  only  you  get  hold  of 
the  right  end  of  the  thread,  or  twine. 
After  a  time,  she  accumulated  quite  a 
ball  of  this  bag  twine.  Her  handled 
dish-mop  had  been  growing  beautifully 
less  for  some  time.  So  one  day,  she  cut 
off  the  old  twine,  found  a  book  the  right 
size,  wound  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  bag  twine,  slipped  it  off  the  book, 
laid  the  handle  on,  having  the  groove 
come  in  the  middle  of  the  “skein,”  tied 
it  securely,  gave  it  a  shake,  and  there 
was  a  handled  dish-mop  to  be  proud  of. 

She  got  two  large  knitting-needles, 
and  cast  on  about  100  stitches,  still  using 
the  bag  twine,  and  knit  plain  till  she  had 
a  square.  This  she  used  for  a  bath  rag, 
and  found  it  as  rough  and  stimulating 
as  Turkish  toweling  would  be. 

Paper  bags  she  also  treasured,  espe¬ 


cially  large,  stout  ones.  These  she  used 
in  Spring  in  place  of  the  cedar  chest  she 
had  not.  Woolen  stockings,  mittens, 
flannel  skirts, felt  shoes  and  other  articles 
were  put  in  paper  bags,  and  tied  or  pasted 
securely  at  the  top.  The  names  of  the 
articles  were  written  on  the  outsides  of 
the  bags,  which  saved  time  in  the  Fall 
when  they  were  needed  again. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBIN8. 


From  Manufacturer  to  Consumer. 


For  the  asking;  we 
mail  you  our  Litho¬ 
graphed  Carpet  Cata¬ 
logue,  showing  goods 
in  lithographed  colors. 
Fcrsamples.send  eight 
cents.  ALLCARPETS 
SEWED  FREE.  AND 
FREIGHT  PAID  TO 
YOUR  STATION. 


$3.95  • 


Buys  this  (exact) 
Solid  Oak  Refriger¬ 
ator.  Our  112- page 
Catalogue  of  Furni¬ 
ture,  Draperies, 
Crockery,  Baby  Car- 
r  i  a  g  e  s ,  Stoves, 
Lamps,  Bedding, 
Mirrors,  Pictures, 
&c.,  is  mailed  to  all 
who  ask  for  it. 


$7.45 


BuysaMade-to-your-Measure 
All-wool  Cheviot  Suit,  EX¬ 
PRESS  PAID  TO  YOUR 
STATION.  Catalogue  and 
Samples  Free.  Address 
(exactly  as  below.) 


JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

Dept.  320.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Eviction  Prices 


On  Certain  Delinquent  Fabrics 


They  have  overstayed  their  right  of  occupation.  Out  they  go, 
then,  all  of  them  !  The  eviction  process  is  a  simple  one,  and 
shall  be  sharp  and  immediate. 

Their  time  for  removal  has  come,  and  if  they  will  not  go 
willingly,  they  shall  be  pushed  out.  As  the  goods  are  simply  the 
best  known  to  civilization,  the  trouble  must  be  a  matter  of  price. 

We’ll  fix  that  : 


Paris  Novelties 

At  $2.75,  from  $3.50  a  yd. 

Novelty  bayadere  striped  silk-and-wool  Gren¬ 
adines,  in  combinations  of  black  with  navy- 
blue,  green,  and  rose. 

At  $2.75,  from  $3.50  a  yd. 

Bayadere  striped  Barege,  in  silk-and-wool 
stripes  over  grounds  of  gray,  navy  blue, 
cardinal,  and  beige. 

At  $2.75,  from  $3.50  a  yd. 

Self-colored  silk-and-wool  bayadere  striped 
Barege,  in  cadet  blue,  navy  blue,  gray. 

At  $2.50,  from  $3  a  yd. 

Self-colored  silk-and-wool  bayadere  satin 
striped  Barege,  in  three  colors. 

At  $2.50,  from  $3  a  yd. 

Satin  striped  Barege,  in  self-colored  stripes, 
edged  with  white;  colors  are  Yale  blue, 
bluet,  brown,  and  tan. 

At  $2.50,  from  $3  a  yd. 

Silk-checked  Grenadine;  checks  of  white  over 
grounds  of  marine  blue,  cadet  blue,  green, 
beige,  and  gray. 

At  $2.25,  from  $2.75  a  yd. 

Figured  self-colored  bayadere  striped  silk- 
and-wool  Crepon  Barege,  in  brown,  electric 
and  navy  blue. 

At  $2.25,  from  $2.75  a  yd. 

Novelty  silk-and-wool  Grenadine,  in  black 
with  bayadere  stripes  of  bluet,  rose,  robin’s- 
egg  blue,  emerald,  and  maize. 

At  $2,  from  $2.50  a  yd. 

Silk-and-wool  figured  self-colored  Arinure 
Velour,  in  reseda  and  tan. 

At  $1.75,  from  $2.25  a  yd. 

Moliair-and-wool  Ripple  Crepons,  in  marine 
blue,  Yale  blue,  brown,  green,  gray,  and 
beige. 

AS  MANY 


At  $1.50,  from  $2  a  yd. 

Self-colored  silk-and-wool  Crepe  Barege,  in 
seven  colorings. 

Other  Imported  Novelties 

At  $1.35,  from  $1.75  a  yd. 

Silk-and-Wool  Novelty  Bayadere  Chevron, 
four  combinations. 

At  75c.,  from  $1.50  and  $1.75  a  yd. 

Plain  and  figured  canvas  Etamine,  in  navy 
blue. 

At  75c.,  from  $1  a  yd. 

Silk  figured  two-toned  Poplin,  in  five  com¬ 
binations. 

Fancy  Suitings 

At  $1.25,  from  $1.75  a  yd. 

Fancy  bouretted  chrevron  striped  Melange, 
in  eight  combinations. 

At  75c.,  from  $1.25  a  yd. 

Fancy  mixed  check  Suiting,  in  various  color 
combinations. 

At  50c.,  from  $1  a  yd. 

Fancy  two-toned  granite  mixtures,  in  six 
combinations. 

Medium-Price  Stuffs 

At  30c.,  from  50c.  a  yd. 

Figured  Beiges,  in  brown  and  gray  mixtures. 

At  30c.,  from  50c.  a  yd. 

Two-toned  figured  Vigoreaux,  in  four  com¬ 
binations. 

At  50c.,  from  75c.  a  yd. 

Fancy  mixed  figured  Cheviot,  in  five  combina¬ 
tions. 


SAMPLES  AS  YOU  WISH 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  159  New  York 


(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 


1898 
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Treatment  of  Genista. 


favorite  among  crimson-flowered  Cannas, 
but  the  drooping  habit  of  the  spike  has 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  The  newer  Deput6  Ravarin 
gives  flowers  of  similar  color  and  type, 
but  the  spikes  are  held  erect  to  a  height 
of  five  or  six  feet.  It  makes  a  noble¬ 
looking  plant  either  singly  or  in  groups. 
Czar  Alexander  III.  is  three  to  four 
feet  in  height,  with  brilliant  carmine 
flowers  produced  in  heavy  branching 
spikes.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  orchid-flowered  Cannas, 
and  those  who  tried  Italia  and  Austria 
last  year  would  do  well  to  add  Aleman- 
nia  and  America  to  their  list  this  year. 


Amateur,  Wayne  County,  Mich—  How  shall  I 
treat  a  Genista  during  Summer  ?  The  plant  was 
received  about  Easter,  and  is  now  going  out  of 
bloom.  I  have  no  greenhouse. 

Ans. — The  Genista  (Cytisus  Canariensis 
or  C.  racemosus)  will  require  a  partial 
rest  during  the  Summer.  The  plant 
may  he  either  planted  out  or  the  pot 
plunged  in  the  ground  until  September, 
when  it  should  he  repotted.  During  the 
early  Winter,  a  temperature  of  45  to  50 
degrees  is  warm  enough  for  these  plants, 
hut  about  two  months  before  the  time 
they  are  desired  to  flower,  they  may  he 
moved  to  a  temperature  of  GO  to  65  de¬ 
grees.  Their  natural  habit  is  to  form 
long,  graceful  shoots,  but  purchasers 
usually  demand  a  close,  round  head  cov¬ 
ered  with  bloom ;  so  while  making 
growth,  the  longer  shoots  are  nipped  off. 
Some  florists  shear  the  plants  off  into 
the  desired  regular  shape.  In  spite  of 
their  beauty,  Genistas  are  not  now  so 
popular  among  Easter  plants  as  in  former 
years,  because  they  do  not  last  well  in  a 
warm  room. 

A  Few  Good  Cannas. 

As  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  past, 
we  shall  plant  our  Cannas,  which  form 
the  most  showy  and  effective  plants  we 
may  choose  for  any  garden,  large  or 
small.  They  grow  so  rapidly,  and  multi¬ 
ply  so  freely,  that  they  are  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  investment  from  year  to  year. 
While  fine  new  varieties  are  produced 
each  year,  there  are  plenty  of  the  inex¬ 
pensive  older  sorts  which  will  give  a 
good  effect. 

In  selecting  Cannas,  the  habit  of  the 
plant  must  be  considered,  and  whether 
the  situation  demands  a  tall  or  dwarf 
variety.  For  a  dwarf  yellow  Ganna, 
Eldorado  is  our  first  choice  ;  the  color  is 
very  brilliant,  and  does  not  fade  out 
badly  under  a  hot  sun.  Premier,  a  seed¬ 
ling  from  Queen  Charlotte,  brilliant  red 
with  broad  yellow  edge,  is  another  good 
dwarf.  Tarrytown,  one  of  the  new  in¬ 
troductions,  appears  to  be  the  ideal 
dwarf  of  its  color.  The  flowers  are  a 
bright  cherry  red,  foliage  green,  growth 
extremely  short  and  compact.  The  flower 
spikes  are  very  dense,  and  are  produced 
with  great  freedom.  They  stand  Sum¬ 
mer  storms  admirably,  seeming  to  be 
much  firmer  in  texture  than  many  other 
varieties.  The  flowers  are  produced  so 
freely  and  continuously,  and  the  habit 
of  the  plant  is  so  neat  and  compact,  that 
it  surely  will  be  of  great  value  planted 
alone  in  large  beds  or  borders,  where  a 
solid  effect  is  required.  It  will,  also,  be 
fine  for  edging  a  group  of  taller  sorts. 
No  doubt  a  fine  effect  would  be  produced 
by  using  it  to  border  a  bold  clump  of  the 
tall  orchid-flowered  variety,  Austria, 
with  its  golden  yellow  blooms. 

Franz  Buchner,  though  not  a  new  va¬ 
riety,  hardly  seems  to  be  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  by  amateur  gardeners.  This  is  a 
dwarf,  though  taller  than  Tarrytown, 
probably  attaining  a  height  of  three 
feet;  the  flowers  are  deep  orange  suffused 
with  scarlet,  having  a  wavy  line  of  yel¬ 
low  around  the  edge.  It  is  very  distinct 
in  appearance,  and  very  satisfactory  in 
growth. 

Alphonse  Bouvier  has  always  been  a 


These  are  two  of  the  newest  varieties. 
America  is  especially  interesting,  as  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  first  of  the  orchid  type 
with  dark  foliage.  The  leaves  are  bronze 
shaded  with  dark  red,  large  and  mas¬ 
sive  ;  the  flowers  deep  red  at  the  heart, 
shaded  with  a  purplish  tinge.  Alemannia 
has  green  foliage  ;  the  flowers  are  glow¬ 
ing  red  at  the  heart,  the  outer  petals 
scarlet  bordered  with  yellow. 

Chicago,  with  large  flame  red  blooms, 
and  Flamingo,  bright  crimson,  are  both 
too  good  to  be  set  aside  by  the  newer 
sorts.  Black  Beauty,  with  purple-bronze 
foliage  and  glowing  red  flowers,  and 
Egandale,  a  standard  among  taller  dark- 
foliaged  sorts,  are  still  among  the  best 
of  the  dark  type.  A  worthy  companion 
is  Pres.  Carnot,  with  dark  foliage  and 
scarlet  flowers.  We  still  admire  .1.  1). 
Cabos  for  its  fine  dark  foliage,  but  the 
pretty  apricot  blooms  fade  unevenly 
under  a  hot  sun.  Florence  Vaughan, 
large  and  robust,  having  deep  yellow 
flowers  mottled  with  crimson,  still  holds 
a  high  rank,  in  spite  of  the  many  newer 
yellows;  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  grower. 
Paul  Marquant,  salmon  suffused  with 
scarlet,  is  very  showy.  In  selecting 
Cannas  for  a  garden  of  moderate  size,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  get  several  varieties  very 
nearly  alike  or  of  the  same  type.  For 
example.  Mine.  Crozy,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Premier  and  Mrs.  Fairman  Rogers  are  all 
medium  to  dwarf  sorts  having  scarlet 
flowers  irregularly  bordered  with  yel¬ 
low.  M  me.  Crozy  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
of  Cannas,  and  very  effective  in  the  mass, 
but  if  we  were  buying  but  a  few  plants 
we  would  omit  it,  and  select  Premier 
or  Mrs.  Fairman  Rogers  instead.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  crimson  varieties; 
select  the  best  of  the  type,  and  avoid 
monotonous  repetitions  in  color. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

If  the  lawn  is  badly  overgrown  with 
chickweed,  which  will  be  likely  to  show 
itself  now,  the  intruding  plants  should 
be  scratched  out  with  a  sharp-toothed 
rake,  and  a  little  grass  seed  sown  in  the 
bare  spots.  The  chickweed  is  very  likely 
to  appear  in  damp,  shaded  spots.  A  light 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  potash  will  en¬ 
courage  the  grass.  Such  weeds  as  plant¬ 
ains  and  dandelions  must  be  pulled  out 
bodily,  roots  and  all.  This  is  best  done 
while  the  ground  is  soft  after  a  rain. 
Mouse-ear  is  another  troublesome  weed 
in  the  lawn,  and  this  must  be  scratched 
out  with  the  rake.  The  lawn  would 
better  be  rolled,  to  settle  uneven  places 
and  make  it  firm.  Many  persons  still 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  first  cutting 
of  the  grass  in  the  Spring  should  not 
take  place  until  the  grass  is  quite  long, 
when  it  is  cut  with  a  scythe.  This  is  a 
decided  error  ;  the  long  growth  bleaches 
the  surface  and  weakens  the  roots.  The 
grass  should  be  cut  with  the  mower  just 
as  soon  as  it  is  long  enough. 

Tall-growing  herbaceous  plants  should 
have  a  stake  set  by  them,  and  be  tied  up 
a  little,  before  they  have  a  chance  to  fall 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — .ddt). 


over  and  smother  smaller  plants  near 
them.  If  a  quantity  of  self-sown  seed¬ 
lings  of  herbaceous  plants  have  started 
up,  do  not  allow  them  to  choke  the  other 
plants;  they  must  be  treated  as  ruthlessly 
as  weeds.  If  there  is  a  nursery  plot  to 
which  they  may  be  transferred,  they 
may  be  grown  on  for  future  use.  Or 
the  other  hand,  if  there  are  any  gaps  in 
the  border  caused  by  the  failure  of  other 
plants,  some  of  the  little  seedlings  may 
be  set  there,  or  a  pinch  of  seed  be  sown, 
preferably  of  some  quick-growing  an¬ 
nual.  If  hardy  violets  show  signs  of 
disease,  all  the  affected  specimens  should 
be  destroyed,  and  the  surviving  plants 
moved  to  a  new  location. 

Tulip  beds  will  soon  be  replanted  with 
Summer  bedding  plants.  It  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  with  some  gardeners  to  interplant 
the  tulip  beds  either  with  annuals  or 
tender  greenhouse  plants,  leaving  the 
bulbs  in  the  ground.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  wiser  to  lift  the  bulbs 
and  dry  them  off  properly,  unless  they 
are  naturalized  in  the  informal  garden. 
The  bulbs  should  not  be  lifted  until  the 
foliage  is  yellow  and  dying  :  they  are  then 
dried  in  an  airy,  shaded  place,  and  then 
stored  away  until  Autumn  planting. 

The  Pearl  bush  (Spirma  grandiflora, 
syn.  Exochorda)  is  a  beautiful  sight  in 
early  May,  though  not  at  all  striking 
after  blooming  is  past.  It  has  a  very 
straggling  habit,  which  sometimes  be¬ 
comes  actual  raggedness.  After  flower¬ 
ing  is  over  a  little  trimming  may  be 
given  to  keep  it  rather  more  in  bounds. 
All  these  early-flowering  shrubs  should 
receive  any  pruning  desired  after  flower¬ 
ing. 

Pelargoniums  (Lady  Washington  Ge¬ 
raniums)  are  now  in  fine  bloom.  These 
beautiful  plants  are  no  good  for  bedding 
with  us,  but  they  are  fine  for  the  house 
and  greenhouse..  After  they  have  fin¬ 
ished  blooming,  they  should  receive  less 
water,  though  not  kept  dry  enough  to 
turn  the  leaves  yellow  ;  then,  in  August, 
the  plants  should  be  cut  back  severely, 
leaving  only  two  or  three  eyes  to  each 
stem.  They  are  then  kept  perfectly  dry 
for  a  week  or  two,  when  they  receive  a 
slight,  overhead  watering  and  begin  to 
make  growth.  When  the  young  growth 
is  about  an  inch  long,  they  should  be 
repotted.  Shake  off  all  the  old  soil, 
give  the  roots  a  slight  pruning,  and 
repot,  using  good  sod  loam.  The  pots 
should  be  a  size  smaller  than  the  flower¬ 
ing  pot.  During  Winter  a  temperature 
of  45  degrees  is  sufficient  for  Pelargo¬ 
niums.  Grown  on  year  after  year,  fine 
large  specimens  are  produced. 
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Grease 


Get  a  box  and  learn  why 
it’s  the  best  grease  ever 
put  on  an  axle.  Sold  everywhere 


FRAZER  creaL 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  J3?"  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


CHILTON 

PAINT. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paint  in  the 
world,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
best,  but  because  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  covers  more  surface  and 
covers  it  better  than  any  other 
paint. 

The  Chilton  Paint  is  mixed 
and  ground  through  Burrstone 
and  Iron  Mills  seven  times. 
No  one  can  get  the  best  results 
mixing  paint  by  hand.  Starting 
with  the  best  materials,  we  exer¬ 
cise  the  Greatest  care  jn  manu- 

o 

facture.  Don’t  compare  Chil¬ 
ton  with  mixed  paints — it  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself. 

For  color  cards  and  painting 
suggestions,  write 
CHILTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

69  Corllandt  Street,  New  York. 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
MKTAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling  &  Rooting  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


How’s  Your 

Spring. 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
very  best  thing  of  the  ltind  made. 

...  _  Use  Sykes  “ Old  Style" 

It  is  made  in  a  var-  I  ROM  ROOF  IMO. 

lety  of  Btyles,  is  easily  put  on  and  Is  longllved  and 
handsome.  Falling  sparks  can’t  Are  it,  hailean’t  break 
It  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  It  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  26  years  are  good  yet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  lli. 


ROOFINGS  AND  ROOF  COATINGS. 

Carey’s  Cement  Roofing.  Swan’s  Standard  Roofing, 
and  ‘‘Neponset  '’  Red  and  Black  Rope  Fabric;  all  at 
manufacturers’  prices.  Send  for  samples. 

JAMES  S.  CASK,  Colchester,  Conn. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT? 

If  it’s  liuggles.  Harness,  Saddles,  Bicycles,  Sew  lag 
Machines,  Feed  Cookers,  Cider  Presses,  Spruy 
Pumps,  Poultry  l- “ —— 


tiling  else,  we 

rect  from  the  fac- 
what  It  is,  or  where 


MAKE 

YOUR  WANTSl 
KNOWN 


Supplies  or  any- 

can  supply  It  dl- 
tory.  No  matter 
It.  is  made,  we  can 


supply  It  anti  save  you  money  too.  Try  us. 
Write  for  our  Illustrated  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

Frank  B.  Barkley  Mf g.  Co  •  Chicago,  Illinois. 


1898 


High 

Grade 


BICYCLES 

for  Men,  Women,  Girls 
"  Boys.  Complete  line. 
All  brand  new  models. 

$76  ‘Oakwood’  for  $32.60 

_  $00 ‘Arlington’  “  $24.60 

No  Money  In  Advance.  Others  at  $15,  $17and  $20 
WHITE  today  for  SPECIAL  OFFER.  4t,„nIIe,  ,,.00  to  $12  60 
Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D.wlth  privilege  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  lrom  manufacturers,  save  agents*  dealers  profits 
Large  Illn«.  Catalog™,  Free.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
168  W.  VanBuren  Street,  11-848,  Chicago,  Ills. 


LANE’S  CARRIAGE  JACK 

Best  in  the  world.  All 
steel.  Unbreakable.  Oper¬ 
ated  bv  powerful  com¬ 
pound  fevers,  and  quickly 
adjusted  to  any  height.  At 
all  hardware  dealers’,  or 

write  manf’rs.  LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

•wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  percent  profit 
COBMANY  MEG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  8treet.  Chleay 


S50ld  Wagons 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  ana 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheal  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


No.  77.  Surrey  Harness.  Price,  $16.00. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $25. 


but  have  sold  direot  to  the  con 
sumer  for  25  years  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  saving  him  the 
dealer's  profits.  Ship  any¬ 
where  for  examination. 

Everything  warranted. 

118  styles  of  Vehicles, 

55  styles  of  Harness. 

Top  Buggies,  $36  to  $70. 

Surreys,  $50  to  $125.  Carria¬ 
ges,  Phaetons,  Traps,  Wagon- 
ettes,  Spriug-Road  and  Milk 

*  W agons.  Send  for  large,  free  No.  606  Surrey.  Price,  with  curtains,  lamps,  sun. 
Catalogue  of  all  our  styles,  shade,  apron  and  feuders,  |60.  As  good  as  sella  for  $90. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  ANI>  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.  W.  B,  PRATT,  Bec’y,  ELKHART,  INI». 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

BKVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  this  week  has  been  a  wild 
one,  wheat  being  far  in  the  lead.  May  wheat  has 
been  forced  up  day  after  day,  and  reached  its 
highest  point  here,  $1.92,  before  the  middle  of  the 
week.  Since  then,  it  has  been  declining,  and 
bids  fair  to  close  the  week  at  a  price  below  the 
closing  of  last  week.  The  highest  actual  cash 
price  of  No.  2  red  wheat  in  this  market  was  $1.70. 
A  wholesale  jobber  in  grain  said  that  the  recent 
markets  have  been  largely  wind,  and  that  they 
have  about  killed  the  legitimate  market.  He  has 
been  advising  prospective  shippers  not  to  send 
their  wheat,  because  he  knew  that  they  would 
be  disappointed.  He  says  that  no  one  can  tell 
just  where  the  cash  price  will  go,  but  thinks 
it  likely  that  it  will  stop  somewhere  from  $1.25  to 
$1.40.  Still,  no  one  can  tell  what  will  happen.  No 
one  thought  it  possible  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
wheat  would  reach  the  figure  it  did. 

He  says  that  a  boat-load  of  wheat  can  be  sold 
to  better  advantage  here  than  a  car-load ;  any 
one  shipping  by  car,  should  have  it  billed  lighter¬ 
age  free,  when  it  will  be  delivered  alongside  the 
elevator.  He  says,  also,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
wheat  coming  from  up  the  State  will  grade  below 
No.  2,  and  that  such  wheat  is  very  uncertain  as 
to  price.  Red  wheat  sells  better  than  white. 
Wheat  is  selling  for  more  money  in  many  country 
markets  than  it  is  bringing  here. 

The  week  closes  with  larger  receipts  of  wheat, 
reports  of  better  crop  prospects,  lower  prices  in 
Europe,  reports  of  heavier  interior  shipments, 
consequently  lower  prices  here.  Other  grains 
closed  easier  in  sympathy  with  wheat,  but  there 
has  been  no  such  drop  as  in  the  latter  grain. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  May  14,  1898 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 175  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  40  @1  70 

Medium,  choice . 1  45  @1  50 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 125  @140 

Pea,  choice . 1  40  @1  45 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  20  @1  35 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  00  @2  10 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 166  @2  00 

White  Kidney,  choice .  1  70  @1  75 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1  60  @  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  05  @1  70 

Lima,  California . ...2  15  @2  20 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  85  @  — 

1897,  bags .  80  @  86 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  97  @  — 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  92  @  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  17  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  10  ®  10 J4 

Western,  seconds .  15)4@  — 

Western,  thirds .  14)4@  15 

State,  finest .  16)4@  17 

State,  firsts .  10  ®  — 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  14)4@  15)4 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  10  ®  16)4 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  15  @  15)4 

Welsh  tubs,  finest .  10  ®  — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  15  @  16)4 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras .  15  @  — 

Firsts .  14  ®  14)4 

Seconds .  13  ®  13)4 

Western  factory,  extras .  13)4@  — 

Firsts  .  12)4@  — 

Seconds .  12  ®  — 

Lower  grades .  10  @  12)4 

Old,  per  lb .  8  ®  15 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  8  @  — 

White,  large,  fancy .  79^0  8 

Large,  good  to  prime .  7)4®  — 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7ftj@  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  7)4@  7 % 

Small,  good  to  prime .  7 )4@  — 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  6)4@  7 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6)4@  0*4 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  5)4@  0 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4)4@  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  ®  4 

Full  skims .  2  @  2)4 

CHEESE— OLD. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy,  Fall  made  814®  9 

Large,  fair  to  good .  1lA® 

Large,  common .  6)4@  7 

Small,  colored,  fancy,  September....  8%®  9 

Small,  white,  fancy,  September .  894@  9 

Small,  choice .  8lA®  8)4 

Small,  common  to  good  .  6 )4@  7)4 

EGG8. 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  12  @  — 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  11  @  — 

Western,  selected,  choice  to  fancy .  lt%@  11 

B'resh  gathered,  ungraded  firsts .  10)4@  10)4 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  10  ®  10)4 

Tenn.  and  Va.,  fresh  prime .  9)4@  9% 

Dirties,  per  30-dozcase . 2  55  @2  70 

Checks,  per  3J-doz  case . 2  40  @2  55 

Duck,  Baltimore,  per  doz .  14  @  — 

Other  duck,  per  doz .  8  @  11 

Goose,  per  doz .  18  @  — 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex.  fancy. .  10  @  — 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  9$4@  — 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  6  @  8)4 

Sun-dried.  State,  quarters .  3  @  4 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  quarters .  2)4®  3 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb...  VA®  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  3H®  4)4 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  VA®  2)4 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  15  @  17 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Sun-dried,  per  lb .  8  ®  9 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb .  6  ®  7 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75@3  50 

Russet,  per  bbl . 2  75@3  25 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50@2  75 

Oranges,  California  Navels,  per  box . 2  00@3  25 

Seedlings,  per  box . 1  50@2  00 

Pineapples.  Fla.,  per  case . 3  00@4  00 

Strawberries.  Charleston,  poor  to  choice .  10®  18 

North  Carolina,  choice,  per  quart .  13@  15 

N.  C.,  poor  to  good,  per  quart .  9@  12 

Norfolk,  good  to  prime,  per  quart .  11®  12 

Norfolk,  poor  to  fair,  per  quart .  8@  10 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 1  20  @1  65 

Corn .  40  ®  44 

Oats . . . . .  34®  41 

Rye . 04  @  73 

Barley  malting .  58  @  65 

Feeding .  35  @  45 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 45 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 35 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 25 

Salt,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  100  lbs . 

Other  grades,  per  100  lbs . 

Oats,  per  100  lbs . 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz . . 

Seconds,  per  doz .  20@ 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb. . 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb . . . . 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  40® 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb . 

HONEY, 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb .  8 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  0 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  _ 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4)4@ 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . . 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  15 

Prime .  12 

Low  to  medium .  8 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  7 

Prime .  5 

Low  to  medium . 

Olds .  1)4® 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  15  ~ 

Prime .  11 

Low  to  medium .  6 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  7 

Prime .  5  _ 

Low  to  medium .  3)4®  4)4 

Olds .  1)4@  3)4 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897  .  33  @  40 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  7)4®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6)4@  7 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 4  00  @4  50 

Poor  to  good,  each . 2  00  @3  50 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6)4® 

Medium,  per  lb .  b'A® 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @ 

Rough,  per  lb .  2)4@ 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb. 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  3 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2 
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POULTRY— DRES8ED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb . 

Broilers,  Phil.,  under3  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb. 

Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 

Phi  la.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  6 to  6  lbs  to  pair.. . . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime... 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  heavy  to  medium,  per  lb... 

Ducks,  Western,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Long  Island  and  Eastern  Spring _  14  @  16 

Geese,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

8quabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9J4@  10 

Chickens,  Spring,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Turkey 8,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  fattened,  per  pair .  70  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  55  @  66 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  45  @  50 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  87  @112 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  76  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  30 


Young,  per  pair. 


20  @  25 


POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  50 

Southern,  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  75 

Chili  Red,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  CO 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Maine,  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  00@3  25 

Rose,  per  sack . 3  00@3  25 

Hebron,  per  sack . 2  50@2  80 

Jersey,  per  obi . 2 

Per  sack . . . 2 

State  and  Western,  per  180  lbs . 2 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2 

State,  Jersey  or  Western,  poor  to  good . I 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, colossal,  per  doz  bunches.... 3  25 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  50 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches . .  76 

Beets,  Southern,  per  100  bunches . 2  00 

Celery,  Florida,  per  3  to8-doz  case . 2  00 

California,  per  doz . 

Cabbages.  Southern,  per  bbl  crate.. 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  per  crate .  75 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box . 2  00 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  75 

Per  basket . 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier .  75 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  60 

Florida,  white,  per  bushel  crate .  60 

Florida,  yellow,  per  bushel  crate 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches . . 

Turnips,  Russia,  uer  bbl . 1  25 

N.  C.,  white,  per  100  bunches.... 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 3  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  50 

New  Orieans,  per  bbl . 3  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . 1  50 

Peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket . 1  00 

N.  C.,  per  basket . 1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  65 

Carrots.  Charleston,  per  100  bunches.... 2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches . 3  00 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket . 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  basket .  75 

Wax.  perbasket .  75 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 

Spinach,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  Dbl 

WOOL 
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MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,855  cans  of  milk, 
132  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  641  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2)4  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper 

Setting  Mii.k  in  Deep  Cans. — In  setting  milk  in 
deep  cans,  is  it  best  that  the  cans  be  entirely 
under  water,  or  is  it  sufficient  that  the  water  be 
as  deep  as  the  milk  is  in  the  can  ?  Can  anything 
be  done  to  keep  the  covers  of  the  milk  cans  from 
rusting  on  the  inside  ?  The  covers  with  us  rust 
badly  in  two  or  three  months,  so  that  they  are 
unsightly  and  hard  to  clean.  a.  l. 

Ewing,  Neb. 

Ans. — It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
cans  be  in  water  any  deeper  than  the  milk,  but  it 
is  often  advisable  to  have  them  entirely  covered 
in  order  to  prevent  the  milk  and  cream  from  ab¬ 
sorbing  any  bad  odors  that  may  be  floating  in  the 
air.  The  cream  will  rise  as  well  with  the  water 
standing  to  the  top  of  the  cans  as  when  they  are 
completely  immersed.  The  best  way  to  prevent 
can  covers  from  rusting  is  to  purchase  only  those 
made  from  the  best  tin.  Tin  itself  does  not  rust, 
and  tinware  rusts  only  when  the  coating  of  tin  is 
worn  off  the  iron  plate.  Thus  the  better  the  tin 
plates,  the  less  liable  to  rust.  If  any  coating  is 
put  on,  shellac  would  be  as  good  as  anything, 
but  this  would  soon  wear  off  in  cleaning,  l.  a. 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES, 

PRODUCE. 


We  receive  and-  sell,  In  car-load  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  8t.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  Washington  Street,  New  Yobk. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenolls  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1876. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


fillPRNQm-S  Registered  Guernsey  Cows,  3  to 
UULniluLlO  4  years  old:  1  bred  Heifer,  24 
months;  1  Bull,  16  months,  and  1  Bull  Calf, 3  months. 
A.  J.  SNYDER.  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.’-— Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

COLORED  WAR  MAP 

Showing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  Spain  to  Cuba  and 
the  U.  8.  on  a  large  scale.  Specimen  mailed  free  on 
receipt  of  15  cents.  Agents  wanted. 

CHARLES  G.  ADAMS,  78  Duane  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


ANY  YOUNG  MAN 


strong,  and  a  worker, 
wishing  a  situation  on  a 
stock  farm  under  direction  of  owner,  with  prospect 
of  advancement,  may  apply— Agricultural  Course 
graduate  preferred.  PROFIT,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


100  Farms  for  Sale. 

Situated  in  the  GARDEN  BELT  OF  OHIO.  If 
the  reader  of  this  ad.  desires  to  buy  a  farm,  write 
and  tell  me  the  size  Farm  you  would  like,  and  the 
kind  of  improvements  you  want.  Remember  that 
central  Ohio  is  noted  for  its  FINE  MACADAMIZED 
ROADS,  and  fertile  soil.  I  can  sell  you  a  FINE, 
WELL-iMPROVED  FAKM.  at  from  $35  to  $50  per 
acre.  Address  W.  P.  HAINES,  Farm  Broker, 

Ukbana,  Ohio. 


«HAY  FEVER' 

CUBED.  Wr.  HAVES,  Baffilo,  K.Y. 


A  Watch  for  a  Dollar. 

During  the  month  of  May  last  year, 
we  offered  to  furnish  our  old  subscribers 
with  a  Watch  for  SI.  It  was  a  great 
bargain,  and  we  did  it  only  for  one 
month.  We  were  obliged  to  refuse  orders 
afterwards,  hut  we  are  now  going  to  re¬ 
peat  the  offer  for  the  month  of  May 
again.  The  Watch  is  fully  warranted, 
solid  nickel  case  and  movement,  jeweled, 
stem-wind  and  set.  Any  time  during  the 
month  of  May,  you  may  send  us  one  new 


subscription  and  S2,  and  15  cents  extra 
postage  and  registering  Watch, 


for 


and  we  will  send  you  the  Watch  by  re¬ 
turn  mail,  and  the  paper  for  a  year  to 
the  new  subscriber.  Of  course,  you  get 
the  dollar  for  the  new  subscription,  so 
the  Watch  will  cost  you  only  SI,  besides 
the  postage.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
we  will  return  you  all  the  money.  The 
Watches  are  actually  worth  S5  at  retail. 
We  do  this  for  the  new  subscriber,  but 
only  during  May.  All  orders  after  May 
must  he  returned.  Act  quickly  if  you 
want  a  bargain  in  a  Watch. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  uning  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  Thu  nureot  andth^best^SfimDle 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIA1INE  CO.#  Sonth  Bend  Indians. 


YOU  GET  LOTS  OF  FUN 

Out  of  a  camera.  You  can  soon  learn  to  take  pictures  of  your  friends  or  family, 
of  animals  or  scenes  from  nature.  You  can  get  the  camera 
now  for  a  little  work.  It  need  not  cost  you  a  cent. 


Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 14  @16 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter .  16  @18 

Fine  average . 12  @13 

Medium  average . 13  @16 

Quarter  average . 13  @15 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12)4@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @ — 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 


THE  CRESCENT.— Adapted  fordry  plates  or  films.  \  THE  PEEK-A-BOO.— Fitted  with  the  highest  grade 
Equipped  with  an  achromatic  lens  ground  from  the  ‘  Achromatic  Lens.  Holds  three  double  Plate  Hold- 
flnest  imported  glass.  Takes  a  picture  3x3.  Is  adapted  ;  ers.  Makes  pictures  VAxi'A-  Adapted  to  Instan- 
for  instantaneous  or  time  exposure.  We  will  send  )  taneous,  Time  or  Flash-Light  Work.  We  will  send 
you  this  camera  for  $2,  or  for  a  club  of  six  new  or  old  (  you  this  camera  for  $3.50  or  for  a  club  of  eight  new 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1  each.  (  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

Five  Dollars  for  the  Best  Picture. 

July  1,  we  will  give  a  prize  of  $5  for  the  best  picture  made  from  one  of  these 
cameras.  The  camera  must  he  procured  of  us  as  above,  and  the  picture  must  be 
taken  by  an  amateur  who  has  had  no  previous  experience  with  a  camera.  The 
prize  picture  will  he  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Any  other  pictures  offered  in  com¬ 
petition  will  he  paid  for  at  regular  rates,  if  we  can  use  them.  The  prize  picture 
that  won  the  $5  April  1,  went  to  Clayton  D.  Utter,  of  Wisconsin.  It  will  be 
printed  shortly.  Get  to  work  now,  and  see  what  you  can  do  by  July  1.  $5  will 

come  handy  to  celebrate  the  Fourth. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York, 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIART  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  Immune  Volunteer  and  Engineer  hill  passed 
the  House.  The  Senate  bill  authorizing  the  army 
of  invasion  to  issue  food,  supplies  and  arms  to 
the  Cubans  was  adopted  by  the  House.  The 
Spanish  will  not  surrender  Manila.  The  Atlantic 
fleet  is  expecting  conflict  in  the  vicinity  of  Puerto 
Rico,  May  9. 

The  Spanish  fleet  was  reported  at  Cadiz.  It  is 
expected  now  that  Admiral  Sampson  will  reduce 
the  fortifications  at  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 
Invasion  of  Cuba  begun.  Volunteers  are  being 
mustered  into  the  regular  army,  May  10. 

The  actual  whereabouts  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
unknown.  Spanish  torpedo-boat  destroyer  De¬ 
structor  blown  up  in  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Car¬ 
denas  bombarded;  five  Americans  killed  and  tor¬ 
pedo  boat  Winslow  injured.  Report  that  our 
forces  made  two  attempts  to  land  at  Cienfuegos, 
and  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  May  11. 

Naval  attack  on  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Iowa 
and  Indiana  fired  first  shots;  Spanish  forts  re¬ 
duced  to  ruins.  Spanish  torpedo  boats  reported 
off  Nantucket.  American  torpedo  boats  ordered 
to  patrol  the  New  England  coast.  Gen.  Wesley 
Merritt  appointed  military  governor  of  the 
Philippines.  The  Spanish  in  Manila  refuse  to 
submit,  and  anarchy  prevails  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.  Immediate  reinforcements  are  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  now  reported  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
has  passed  Martinique,  bound  for  Cuba,  May  12. 

American  loss  at  the  bombardment  of  Puerto 
Rico,  two  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Flying 
Squadron  left  Hampton  Roads.  Admiral  Samp¬ 
son  has  not  tsiken  possession  of  Puerto  Rico,  but 
is  awaiting  the  Spanish  fleet  near  San  Juan, 
May  13. 

Spanish  fleet  stops  at  Curacao,  Dutch  West 
Indies.  Schley  and  Sampson  closing  in  upon  it, 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Spanish  fleet  reported 
short  of  coal.  Spain  negotiating  with  Cuban  in¬ 
surgents.  Great  distress  reported  in  Manila. 
Spanish  torpedo  gunboat  Terror  docked  for  re¬ 
pairs  at  Fort  de  France,  Martinique.  Reported 
capture  of  auxiliary  cruiser  Yale  unfounded, 
May  15. 

It  is  said  that  $185,000  will  he  divided 
among  the  American  sailors  who  took 
part  in  the  fighting  at  Manila.  Destruc¬ 
tion  seems  to  pay  better  than  many  forms 
of  production. 

The  western  railroads  are  to  display 
flags  on  their  engines  as  war  signals.  The 
United  States  flag  in  various  combina¬ 
tions  with  red  and  blue  flags  will  indi¬ 
cate  victory  or  defeat  on  land  or  sea. 

Hundreds  of  men  who  considered 
themselves  in  good  physical  condition, 
are  being  rejected  by  the  army  surgeons 
because  their  toes  are  drawn  in.  These 
“  hammer  toes  ”  are  thought  to  indicate 
that  the  men  will  not  stand  a  long  march. 

The  public  are  getting  over  the  idea 
that  it  is  going  to  be  “too  easy  ”  to  whip 
Spain.  The  Spaniards  are,  evidently, 
prepared  to  put  up  a  desperate  fight. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  climate  and 
season,  which  will  count  for  much. 

Some  one  has  sent  Admiral  Sampson 
the  jawbone  of  a  mule  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  tag: 

While  this  weapon  may  be  regarded  by  you  as 
obsolete,  we  trust  that  the  victories  won  with  it 
by  your  illustrious  ancestor  may  inspire  you  to 
still  greater  victories  with  the  additional  equip¬ 
ment  you  possess. 

It  is  said  that  the  Government  is  ne¬ 
gotiating  for  the  purchase  of  some  Bos¬ 
ton  ferryboats,  to  be  mounted  with  small 
rapid-firing  guns.  They  will  be  utilized 
as  floating  batteries  for  harbor  defense. 
It  is  thought  that  their  wooden  construc¬ 
tion  would  not  be  objectionable  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  stated  that,  already,  188  war  cor¬ 
respondents  have  obtained  passes  to  ac¬ 
company  the  army  of  invasion  to  Cuba. 
The  War  Department  is  expressing  dis¬ 
approbation  of  this  small  army  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  will  be 
seriously  weeded  out  when  they  reach 
Cuba.  This  list  includes  two  women,  one 
of  whom  represents  a  Canadian  paper. 

Lieut.  Andrew  S.  Rowan,  who  was 
sent  to  Cuba  on  a  secret  mission  of  great 
danger,  is  reported  safe  on  British  terri¬ 
tory,  in  the  Bahamas.  Lieut.  Rowan 
was  sent  to  confer  with  some  of  the 
Cuban  insurgent  leaders,  an  enterprise 
for  which  he  was  well  fitted  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  the 
people.  His  mission,  and  its  danger, 
were  known  to  a  number  of  the  news¬ 
paper  correspondents,  who  respected  the 
confidence  given,  and  did  not  publish 


it,  in  spite  of  its  value  as  news.  One 
correspondent,  however,  did  not  feel 
thus  bound  in  honor,  and  the  news  of 
Rowan’s  mission  was  given  out.  It  is 
merely  good  fortune  that  this  breach  of 
confidence  did  not  result  in  the  death  of 
the  brave  man  who  had  gone  alone,  in 
the  face  of  tremendous  risks,  to  secure 
valuable  information  for  his  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  War 
Department  is  observing  such  secrecy  in 
its  plans  of  campaign. 

Don  Cari.os,  the  Spanish  pretender,  is 
said  to  be  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and 
opposed  to  even  the  slight  legislative 
freedom  the  Spanish  people  now  enjoy  (?). 
He  does  not  believe  in  parliamentary 
government.  The  figure  of  the  Queen 
Regent  fighting  for  her  son’s  throne  is 
pathetic,  to  say  the  least. 

The  House  committee  on  foreign  affairs 
has  voted,  10  to  4,  in  favor  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Hawaii.  The  chances  now  are 
that  the  Senate  will  concur.  The  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  United  States  will  be  called 
upon  to  administer  the  government  of 
the  Philippines  has  changed  the  whole 
situation  as  regards  Hawaii. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Philip¬ 
pines  ?  That  is  the  question  now  puz¬ 
zling  the  administration.  It  will  not  do 
for  this  country  to  attempt  to  hold  them 
permanently.  There  would  be  little 
sense  in  handing  them  back  to  Spain  to 
be  squeezed  harder  than  ever.  Will  they 
be  sold  to  England  ?  The  future  is  full 
of  mystery.  One  thing  is  sure — the  Ad¬ 
ministration  seems  to  be  handling  affairs 
with  skill  and  good  judgment. 

The  War  Revenue  bill  has  been  so 
generally  amended  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  that  it  is  practically 
a  new  bill.  The  bond  provision  is  elim¬ 
inated,  and  the  amendments  include  a 
corporation  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent,  provision  for  the  coinage  of  the 
silver  seigniorage,  and  the  issuance  of 
$150,000,000  in  greenbacks.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  tax  covers  the  gross  receipts  of  all 
corporations  except  charitable,  religious, 
educational,  eleemosynary,  and  mutual 
benefit  associations. 

One  of  the  features  of  a  modern  war 
fleet  is  a  refrigerating  vessel  fully 
equipped  with  a  refrigerating  and  cold- 
storage  plant.  Such  a  one  will  accom¬ 
pany  Admiral  Sampson’s  fleet,  and  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  carrying  enough  perish¬ 
able  supplies  to  last  the  fleet  for  a  week. 
The  idea  is  to  distribute  the  supplies  to 
the  vessels  composing  the  blockading 
fleet,  then  return  to  some  Gulf  port  for  a 
new  supply.  The  ice  and  fresh  meats, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  thus  furnished 
will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  men. 

Untie  the  rains  began,  Key  West  was 
threatened  with  a  water  famine.  The 
main  water  supply  of  the  town  is  from 
cisterns  and  rain  barrels,  there  being 
but  a  few  shallow  wells,  and  these  brack¬ 
ish  and  contaminated  by  surface  drain¬ 
age.  Two  companies  have,  at  various 
times,  driven  artesian  wells  from  1,800 
to  2,300  feet  deep,  but  without  securing 
fresh  water.  This  year,  the  rains  were 
late  in  coming,  and  the  population  of  the 
town  is  doubled  by  the  presence  of 
troops,  war  vessels  and  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  warships  and  some 
others  have  condensers,  for  reducing  sea 
water,  and  a  Government  condenser  is 
promised. 

Speciai.  disj)atches  from  Manila  place 
the  Spanish  loss  at  1,200  men.  The 
Spanish  property  destroyed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fleet  is  estimated  at  $6,000,000.  The 
city  of  Manila  is  said  to  be  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  Havana,  being  shut  in 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  supply  of 
provisions  is  said  to  be  short.  The 
Governor-General  has  received  orders  to 
resist  an  attack  to  the  death,  and  the 
Spanish  are  not  likely  to  surrender  until 
the  city  of  Manila  is  blown  to  pieces. 
The  War  Department  is  hurrying  the 
work  of  preparing  men  and  arms  to  he 
sent  to  Manila.  This  will  include  troops 


from  California,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  Utah.  The  battleship,  Oregon, 
put  in  to  Bahia,  Brazil,  and  has  left  that 
port.  The  Spanish  torpedo  gunboat, 
Temerario,  which,  it  was  thought,  might 
molest  the  Oregon,  has  passed  up  the 
Parana  river,  apparently  bound  for 
Paraguay. 

Gen.  Roy  Stone,  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  will  go  with  the  army  to 
Cuba  to  oversee  the  construction  of  good 
roads.  He  will  take  an  outfit  of  im¬ 
proved  road-building  machinery,  and 
show  the  Dons  how  good  highways  are 
built. 

Prices  of  binder  twine  have  advanced. 
Sisal  and  Manila  fiber  have  advanced  in 
price,  and  still  further  advances  are 
probable.  Manila  hemp  is,  also,  advanc¬ 
ing,  and  supplies  on  hand  are  short  as 
compared  with  one  year  ago.  All  fibers 
have  been  declared  contraband  of  war, 
so  vessel  owners  are  not  liable  to  take 
many  chances  with  them.  Under  the  in¬ 
creased  prices  of  grain,  farmers  are  in  a 
better  position  to  stand  an  increase  in 
price  of  twine,  still  it  is  likely  that  some 
cheaper  substitute  will  be  developed. 

We  thought,  at  one  time,  that  Norway 
was  likely  to  he  the  next  European  Re¬ 
public.  Now  Italy  seems  on  the  verge 
of  revolution.  Fierce  riots  have  occurred, 
caused  chiefly  by  the  high  prices  of  food. 
Much  bloodshed  has  occurred,  and  the 
spirit  of  revolution  seems  spreading.  It 
must  be  remembered,  though,  that  Euro¬ 
peans  are  not,  as  a  rule,  ready  for  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government.  France 
is  governed  more  by  the  army  than  by 
the  people.  In  Italy,  a  revolution  will, 
probably,  mean  a  change  of  kings — little 
else. 

Cardenas,  the  scene  of  the  battle  on 
May  11,  is  a  city  of  about  25,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  about  100  miles  east  of  Havana. 
The  bay  is  one  of  the  largest  inlets  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  but  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  is  narrow,  and 
dangerous  to  large  vessels,  containing 
many  shoals  and  coral  reefs.  Owing  to 
the  character  of  the  harbor,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  were  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
the  Spanish  being  supported  by  masked 
batteries,  which  did  great  execution  be¬ 
fore  the  Winslow,  Hudson  and  Wilming¬ 
ton  could  get  out  of  range. 


WHEAT  AND  WAR  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  war  is  having  quite  an  unexpected 
effect  upon  the  English  wheat  market. 
On  Monday,  May  2,  the  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press  declared  that  there  was  English 
wheat  enough  in  hand  to  feed  Great 
Britain  for  15  days;  there  was  foreign 
wheat  on  hand  sufficieut  for  17  days’ re¬ 
quirements,  and  foreign  wheat  and  flour 
on  passage,  enough  for  37  days,  that  is, 
there  was  a  fleet  of  between  300  and  400 
vessels  on  the  sea  bringing  wheat  or  flour 
to  the  English  market.  There  were  thus, 
in  sight,  69  days’  supplies  of  bread.  Be¬ 
fore  the  next  English  harvest  would  be 
available,  enough  wheat  and  flour  to 
feed  Great  Britain  for  52  days  must  be 
secured.  Spot  wheat  was  at  that  time 
bringing  50  shillings  a  quarter,  or  $1.50 
a  bushel  in  the  British  markets,  and  the 
old  scheme  of  building  granaries  large 
enough  to  hold  a  year's  supply  of  wheat, 
was  being  agitated.  Speaking  of  the 
dependence  of  England  upon  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  food,  the  Mark  Lane  Express 
says : 

Who  holds  the  foreign  wheat  absolutely  needed 
to  feed  the  English  people  when  the  English  crop 
is  exhausted?  Not  the  English  nation,  which 
buys  the  mummies  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  but 
knows  not  how  to  acquire  even  such  early  wisdom 
as  pointed  to  national  grain  stores,  and  led  those 
same  Pharaohs  to  see  the  food  wants  of  their 
people.  For  the  fact  that  we  have  enough  foreign 
wheat  in  granary  to  feed  the  country  even  for 
17  days  we  have  to  thank  about  two  dozen  Eng¬ 
lish  buyers  who  acquired  and  stored  the  grain 
against  the  chance  of  their  fellow  citizens  being 
ready  to  pay  a  remunerative  price  for  it.  Such  a 
price  is  now  being  made,  nor  need  it  be  grudged. 
Nobody  would  have  subscribed  to  refund  their 
losses  to  the  importers  bad  they  been  undersold 


by  new  and  heavy  shipments  by  quick  steamers 
from  North  and  South  America;  and  to  play  a 
national  part  on  t  of  private  resources  is  a  perilous 
game. 

It  is  also  well  understood  on  the  other 
side  that,  if  the  present  war  were  to  be 
prolonged, England’s  wheat  supply  would 
be  in  danger.  If  some  European  power 
with  a  large  navy  were  to  join  with 
Spain  so  that  our  larger  ports  would  be 
blockaded,  the  English  people  would  soon 
be  practically  without  bread.  Even  as 
the  matter  stands,  the  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press  puts  it  accurately  when  it  says  : 

Business  has  still  to  be  done  to  secure  food  for 
52  days,  the  grain  having  to  be  bought  on  sample 
or  by  grade,  delivered  at  the  port  of  shipment, 
shipped,  carried,  received,  landed,  placed  on  mar¬ 
ket,  sold  to  the  miller,  delivered  at  the  mill,  sold 
to  the  baker,  delivered  at  the  shop,  and  finally 
made  into  bread  and  delivered  to  the  actual  con- ✓ 
sumer.  And  most  of  these  steps  cannot  be  hur¬ 
ried  ;  no,  not  if  an  angry  crowd  were  waiting  out¬ 
side  the  bakers’  shops. 

As  we  have  stated,  there  has  always  been 
a  party  in  England  that  advocated  state 
granaries  which  should  hold  wheat 
enough  to  provide  a  year’s  supply  of 
bread.  It  was  proposed  to  fill  these 
granaries  in  years  of  low  prices,  and  so 
far  as  possible,  keep  them  stored  with 
wheat.  The  recent  English  experiments 
in  compressing  flour  have  something  of 
the  same  end  in  view,  as  it  is  likely  that 
the  compressed  flour  could  be  kept  longer 
than  whole  grain.  It  is  said  that,  by 
coating  the  blocks  of  compressed  flour 
with  gelatine,  they  would  keep  nearly 
as  long  as  ordinary  canned  meat,  and  it 
seems  evident  that  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  increasing  the  English  stock  of  wheat 
or  flour,  is  growing  steadily  in  favor. 
The  effect  of  this  change  of  policy  would, 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  favorable  to  American  growers, 
for  it  would  require  very  large  addi¬ 
tional  purchases  of  wheat  from  this 
country  to  fill  the  English  granaries. 
When  once  filled,  its  probable  effect 
upon  the  English  farmer  would  be  bad, 
for  this  vast  stock  of  wheat  constantly 
held  on  hand,  would  be  likely  to  depress 
the  price  of  grain  in  the  English  mar¬ 
ket.  The  present  war  is  certainly  edu¬ 
cational  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  heart  of  a 
modern  warship  lies  in  her  engines  and 
coal  bunkers.  These  vesstls  cannot  fight 
without  fuel,  and  nations  are  learning 
that  cheap  and  abundant  food  supplies 
are  of  vital  necessity  in  times  of  war. 


Men  who  work 
on,  in,  or  by  the 
water,  or  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  cold 
or  damp  are  prone 
to  suffer  from  that 
most  painful  dis¬ 
ease,  rheumatism. 
This  is  a  disease 
of  the  blood  and 
can  only  be  per- 
ently  cured 
going  back  to 
first  principles 
and  driving  out 
all  impurities, 
and  filling  the  ar¬ 
teries  with  a  new, 
rich,  red,  healthy 
life-stream. 

This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  is  an  unfailing  cure  for  that  disease. 
It  is  the  greatest  of  all  blood  medicines. 
It  creates  a  keen  and  hearty  appetite.  It 
cures  all  disorders  of  the  digestion  and 
makes  the  assimilation  of  the  life-giving 
elements  of  the  food  perfect.  It  invigor¬ 
ates  the  liver  and  tones  the  nerves.  It  is 
the  greatest  of  all  known  blood-makers  and 
blood  -  purifiers.  It  builds  firm,  healthy 
flesh,  but  does  not  make  corpulent  people 
more  corpulent.  Unlike  cod  liver  oil,  it 
does  not  make  flabby  flesh,  but  tears  down 
the  unhealthy  tissues  that  constitute  cor¬ 
pulency,  carries  off  and  excretes  them,  and 
replaces  them  with  the  solid,  muscular  tis¬ 
sues  of  health.  It  drives  all  impurities, 
disease  germs  and  acids  from  the  blood 
In  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  many  sufferers  from  rheumatism, 
whose  cases  were  considered  hopeless,  tell 
the  story  of  their  recovery  under  this  won¬ 
derful  medicine.  Their  names,  addresses 
and  photographs  are  given  by  their  own 
request,  and  anyone  who  wishes  to  do  so 
may  write  them.  Good  druggists  sell  the 
“  Golden  Medical  Discovery.” 

When  a  dealer  urges  some  substitute 
he’s  thinking  of  the  larger  profit  he’ll 
make — not  of  your  welfare. 

“  I  suffered  from  rheumatism  in  my  left  shoul¬ 
der  and  elbow,"  writes  Rev.  Wilson  Williams,  of 
Trinity  Station,  Morgan  Co.,  Ala.  “  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  completely  cured  me 
at  a  cost  of  only  four  dollars." 

For  a  free,  paper-covered  copy  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Advisei 
send  21  one-cent  stamps,  to  cover  mailing 
only.  Cloth  -  bound  31  stamps.  Address 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  medical 
library  in  one  1008-page  volume. 


BLACK  DEATH. 

The  best  and  cheapest  Insecticide  on  the  market.  Instant  death  to  potato  bugs,  and  will  not  injure  the 
vines.  A  tine  dry  powder  ready  for  immediate  use.  Recommended  oy  Edward  F.  Dibble,  the  largest  grower 
of  Seed  Potatoes  in  the  United  States.  To  introduce,  special  price,  100-pound  keg,  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Address  for  full  particulars 

O-AT-KA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Le  Rov,  N.  Y. 
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A  REMARKABLE  GUERNSEY  COW. 

At  Fig.  164  is  shown  the  Guernsey, 
Suke  of  Rosendale.  the  property  of  Geo. 
C.  Hill  &  Son,  Rosendale,  Wis.  This  cow 
is  a  very  ren  arkable  one  in  many  ways, 
because  of  the  abnormally  high  fat  con¬ 
tent  of  her  milk  at  certain  periods  of 
lactation.  She  does  not  give  a  large 
amount  of  milk  except  when  first  fresh, 
but  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  is  very 
high  at  times.  She  calved  November  8, 
1896,  and  during  the  week  of  November 
14  to  21.  her  milk  tested  from  7.3  to  8.4  per 
cent  of  butter  fat,  averaging  7.9  per  cent 
for  the  week.  The  firm  did  not  dare  to 
print  the  result  of  these  tests,  without 
verification,  so  asked  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  to  make  tests.  The 
firm’s  tests  were  by  the  Babcock  test. 
Accordingly,  two  samples  of  the  milk 
were  forwai ded  to  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  during  each  month,  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  period  of  lactation,  and 
the  results  showed  a  high  average  per 
eent,  ranging  from  4.57  to  7.85,  giving 
an  average  during  the  period  of  lactation 
of  5.85.  This  result  was  by  gravimetric 
analysis.  The  Babcock  test  gave  an  aver¬ 
age  of  5.94  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  The 
results  of  these  tests  as  published  in  the 


the  sheep,  and  live  by  sucking  the  blood. 
They  can  live  for  only  a  few  days  when 
removed  from  the  sheep. 

The  most  opportune  time  for  killing 
ticks  is  just  after  shearing,  as  the  ease 
of  handling  and  thecost  of  dip  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  Nearly  all  the  ticks 
will  leave  the  sheep  for  the  lambs,  so 
the  work  will  be  very  effective  if  only 
the  lambs  are  dipped.  It  is  better,  how¬ 
ever,  to  dip  both  old  and  young.  The 
sheep  should  be  examined  carefully 
about  three  weeks  after  dipping,  and  if 
any  eggs  escape  destruction,  the  sheep 
should  be  redipped.  A  special  tank  may 
be  purchased  or  built,  if  a  large  number 
are  to  be  handled,  as  one  will  soon  be 
repaid  for  its  use.  The  tank  should  be 
about  eight  feet  long  at  the  top,  and  two 
feet  wide.  It  should  be  feet  high  and 
one  end  made  vertical.  The  sides  should 
slant  so  that  the  bottom  will  be  from 
five  to  eight  inches  wide.  The  bottom 
should  be  about  \\]4  feet  long,  and  one 
end  made  to  slant  so  that  the  sheep  may 
walk  out.  The  tank  should  be  set  into 
the  ground  and  a  chute  made  so  that  the 
sheep  may  be  driven  into  the  tank.  A 
good  tight  wagon-bed  may  be  used  as  a 
drain  floor,  and  the  back  end  placed  over 
the  end  of  the  tank  to  return  the  dip. 
With  such  an  arrangement,  several  hun¬ 
dred  sheep  may  be  dipped  in  a  day  with 
comparatively  little  work  and  a  great 
saving  in  dip. 

The  following,  known  as  the  Curtice 
dip,  is  highly  recommended,  and  may  be 


GUERNSEY  COW,  SUKE  OF  ROSENDALE.  Fig.  164. 


report  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  show  considerable 
variations  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  the 
milk  at  different  periods  of  lactation.  At 
no  time  did  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat 
equal  that  obtained  during  the  first 
week's  test,  when  the  cow  was  fresh. 
The  amount  of  butter  fat  from  November 
10  up  to  August  2  was  317.28  pounds. 
The  causes  of  variations  in  the  quality 
of  milk  yielded  by  cows  are  said  to  be 
traceable  oftentimes  to  rough  treatment, 
exposure,  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
cow,  or  to  the  feed,  water,  milker,  time 
and  methods  of  milking,  etc.,  and  at 
other  times,  variations  occur  without 
any  apparent  cause.  Up  to  the  present 
time  there  are  said  to  be  no  cases  on 
record  of  cows  in  full  flow  of  milk  and 
under  normal  conditions,  producing  milk 
containing  over  eight  per  cent  of  fat. 

Suke  of  Rosendale  was  dropped  August 
16,  1891.  She  weighs  about  900  pounds 
and  has  shown  nothing  particularly  re¬ 
markable  excepting  this  abnormally  high 
per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  at  the 
beginning  and  at  different  times  during 
the  period  of  lactation.  The  averages 
for  the  year,  both  of  milk  and  fat,  are 
simply  those  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 

THE  SHEEP  TICK. 

DIPS  AND  DIPPING. 

A.  W.  Bitting,  veterinarian  of  the 
Indiana  Experiment  Station,  says  in  a 
recent  bulletin  that  ticks  do  not  cause 
death  directly,  or  injure  the  wool,  but 
cause  torment  by  biting  and  wander¬ 
ing  over  the  sheep's  body.  The  parasites 
pass  their  entire  life  upon  the  body  of 


prepared  by  anyone:  Tobacco  leaves, 
50  pounds  ;  sulphur,  10  pounds:  water, 
100  gallons.  The  tobacco  is  steeped  for 
hour,  the  leaves  are  strained  off,  and 
the  sulphur  added  and  again  boiled  for 
an  hour.  Keep  well  stirred  and  use 
while  warm. 


SUNFLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  POULTRY. 

Sunflower  seeds  have  very  nearly  the 
composition  of  old-process  linseed  meal, 
except  that  they  contain  more  oil,  having 
about  32  per  cent  of  protein,  seven  per 
cent  of  ash  (lime  and  other  mineral  mal- 
ter).  34  per  cent  of  starch  (carbohydrates), 
and  from  10  to  15  per  cent  or  more  of 
oil,  according  to  variety  and  soil,  hence 
they  contain  about  three  times  as  much 
protein  as  corn,  about  half  as  much 
starch,  and  3 M  times  as  much  mineral 
matter.  They  contain  too  much  oil  to 
be  given  as  a  regular  dairy  ration,  hav¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  induce  moulting, 
hence  are  excellent  for  moulting  hens. 
A  quart  of  seed  to  a  dozen  hens,  three 
times  a  week,  in  place  of  grain,  should 
be  ample.  It  is  not  necessary  to  crush 
the  seeds.  The  yield  is  about  20  bushels 
per  acre,  and  they  do  not  pay  as  a  crop, 
unless  use  can  be  found  for  the  stalks, 
which  tax  the  land  severely.  They  are 
grown,  however,  in  small  patches,  more 
because  they  cannot  otherwise  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  stalks  are  utilized  as  fuel 
in  some  localities.  Linseed  meal  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  sunflower  seeds. 

P.  n.  JACOBS. 

Fowls  generally  seem  very  fond  of 
these  seeds,  and  they  appear  beneficial 


when  fed  in  moderate  quantities.  When¬ 
ever  the  seed  can  be  obtained  at  prices 
comparable  with  those  of  other  grain 
foods,  I  would  feed  it  daily  to  the  extent 
of  about  one-quarter  or  less  of  the  ration, 
feeding  it  preferably  whole.  Although 
the  protein  content  of  the  seed  is  high, 
about  equal  to  that  of  good  wheat  bran, 
the  percentage  of  fat  or  oil  is  large,  over 
20  per  cent,  and  I  would  expect  that  a 
liberal  feeding  would  often  prove  too 
fattening.  From  the  limited  experience 
I  have  had  with  sunflower  seeds,  I  should 
not  recommend  the  attempt  to  raise  a 
large  crop  for  poultry  feeding.  In  locali¬ 
ties  under  the  rule  of  the  English  spar¬ 
row,  it  might  prove  difficult  to  grow  a 
seed  crop,  for  crops  of  sorghum  seed  and 
some  millets,  often  especially  desirable 
crops  on  limited  areas,  cannot  be  secured. 

Geneva  Ex.  Station,  n.  p.  wheeler. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECL.IFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Q*|a-A  choice  JERSEY  COW: 
I  Ul  O d  I U  registered;  fresh  in  milk. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  particulars  to  Manager,  T.  8. 
Barnes.  samuel  thorne.  Miiibrook.  n.  y. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  ST.  L  A  M  B  E  R  T  S  .— Two  young 
Heifers  and  a  young  Bull  not  akin;  richly  butter 
bred  A.  J.  C.  C.,tho  three  head  at  1100;  young  cow,  $75. 
HIGH-STEPPING  CARRIAGE  TEAM.- Will  sell 
our  famous  close-matched  prize  pair  of  Carriage 
Roadsters,  most  stylish,  handsome,  great  knee  ac¬ 
tors.  They  won  12  prizes  last  Fall,  including  Toronto, 
and  can  beat  any  pair  in  Canada  to-day  for  speed, 
style,  action,  and  beauty  combined.  HiLLSDALE 
STOCK  CO..  Milford  Station  P.  O.,  Nova  Scotia. 


Membranous  Croup  frequently  comes  like  a  thief 
in  the  night,  and  unless  subdued  at  once,  places  the 
life  In  Jeopardy.  Prompt  doses  of  Jayne's  Expec¬ 
torant  rarely  fall  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


QOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Poiithe  Con 


The  Safest,  Heat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
DR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  tear  or  blemish. 

■very  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  ot 
tent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  it#  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRBNCB-WLLLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland  O- 


CIIETI  Alin  DMJIEC  K  v '■ r -v  une  ,>ure 

OnC  I  LfillU  I  UliluO  Bred.  My  herd  took 
every  prize  on  “ponies  in  harness'’  at  World's  Fair. 
Forty  for  181)8  market.  Well  broken  ponies  for  chil¬ 
dren's  use.  Little  louudutlon  herds  for  breeders. 
Also  imported  stallions.  Pays  better  to  breed  pure 
Shetland  Ponies  than  any  other  animal.  Write  your 
wants.  WATKINS  FARM,  Detroit,  Mich. 


New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

Established  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

by  Chapter  153,  Laws  of  j8q4. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  lor  under  graduates  and  postgraduates.  Most 
varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics.  Regu¬ 
lar  graded  course,  three  years  of  nine  months  each. 
Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and  graduation. 
Entrance  by  Regents'  “Veterinary  Student  Certifi¬ 
cate,’'  or  by  examination  Sept.  13,  1898.  Instruction 
begins  Sept.  22,  1898. 

Tuition  free  to  New  York  State  students. 

For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


Cooper  Dip 

Champion  of  the 
World  for  55  years. 

Superior  to  all  others. 
If  no  local  agent,  send  $1.75 
for  100  gal.  pkt.  to 


CYRIL  FRANCKLYN.  Cotton  Ex..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Save  the  Cows. 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  is  cheap  insurance. 
50c.  each;  $5.00  dozen.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinarians,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLIES 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  which  we 
publish,  and  which  contains  a  complete  line  of 
everything  required  by  the  beekeeper.  It  will 
materially  aid  any  one  interested  in  bees  and  bee 
products.’  We  send  it  free  to  all  interested 
Inquirers.  Write  us. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  Watertown,  Wis. 


mDIIC  V  DEE  «md  how  to  make  money 
DUwT  DEE  with  it  as  taught  by 
CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  It  IS  a  handsome  illustrated  maga¬ 
zine  and  we  send  free  sample  copy  witti  Hook  on  Beet  ulture  and 
Hook  on  Bee  Supplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


THE  CROWN  &BJKK 


j  poultry  man.  Best  in  the  world, 
e.  Send  for  circular  and  teeti- 


bones.  For  the  i 

lowest  in  price.  _ 

menials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  FA. 


15  Head  of  A.  J.  C.  C.  Jersey  Calves, 

Two  monthR  to  a  yoar  old, 
St.  Lambert  and  Pedro 
strains.  Full  llneof  Chester 
White,  Berkshire,  Poland* 
China  and  Yorkshire  Figs 
on  hand:  all  ages.  Also  two 
litters  of  Scotch  Collie  Pups 
and  a  variety  of  poultry.  Write,  stating  what  you 
want,  or  what  is  better.  Come,  see  my  stock,  and 
make  votir  own  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester. Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
nkln.  Choice  bred  sows.  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Fa 


K JfSKS..  BERKSHIRES 

ok  tub  BEST  families.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  EKED.  BOSII ART.  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

!#7  fora  choice  Foland-Fhina  Boar  Fig,  large  strain, 
long,  deep,  square  body,  easy  keeper,  early  to  mature, 
very  prolilic  and  of  excellent  breeding.  Write,  will 
tell  you  about  it.  F.  U.  Gates  A  Sons,  Chlttenango.N.  Y. 

WHEN  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST 

Ohio,  where  this  popular  breed  originated.  Show  stock 
always  for  sale.  J.  L.  VAN  DOREN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 

-DUROC -JERSEY.  CHESTER 
_  WHITE  ami  BERKSHIRE. 

W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Sclpioville,  N.  Y. 


XfUf  A  D  TIME  MAKES  A  BIG 
*W  M  El  DEMAND  FOR  PORK. 

Head  for  description  of  the 

FAMOUS  0. 1.  G. 

<be.t)  SWINE. 

two  of  which  weighed  2800  lbs. 
ON  TIME  and  Agency  to  the  first 
applicant  iu  each  locality. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

135  Summit  St.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

IGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS.  #2  FOR  15;  S3  FOR  30. 
.  Five-acre  Poultry  Farm.  Cheviot-on-Hudson,  N  Y 

HITE  P.  HOCKS— Eggs  for  Hatching. $1  for  16. 
JOS.  F.  PALMER.  Geigers  Mills,  Pa. 


w 


AGAIN  WB  WIN  Gold  Special.  •  Silver  Sweepitalcei 
Specials  and  ever  100  Class  prizes  al 
the  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Show, 
Jaa.  19-16,  ’M.  Our  N«w  Misssselh 
'•eultrj  Cata!M«»  fully  Hi  us  Wales  and 
describes  40  of  the  Icadiag  varieties 
of  land  and  water  fowls,  giving  scores 
and  prizes  won  for  the  past  S  years ; 
reliable  information  in  poultry  dLsease 
and  management;  fine  view  of  our 
poultry  ranch;  sent  postpaid  for  10c. 

E.  H.  COOK,  Box  4  HUNTLEY,  ILL. 

DON'T  s?HE„s 

and  expect  them  to  do  their  best,  un¬ 
less  you  put  a  handful  of 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

on  them.  It’s  cheaper  than  vermin 
any  day..  Trial  size,  10c.  postpaid. 
100  ounces,  delivered  to  your  ex¬ 
press  company,  $1.00.  BOOK  FREE. 

d.j.  lambert,  *pX?.°7i. 

POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  In  the  POULTRY  CINE, 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  1 

♦  — anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  ns  < 
A  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— It’s  free  for 
A  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

4  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ■ 
4  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  4 

444444444444444444444444444 


VICTOR  Incubator 

Hslohe*  Chlekens  by  8uam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  moet 
reliable,  end  cheapest  flrst-claat  Hatcher 
In  the  market.  Circular*  FREE. 
GEO.  EHTEI,  CO.,  QCINOY,  ILL. 


EUREKA 

have  built  and  used  the  EUREKA  NhS 
From  the  “ Country  Gentleman,"  Albany. 

“  The  Eureka  Nest  Box  is  the  best  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.” 

IT’S  EASY  TO  BUILD. 


NEST  BOX.xtJ^^nllly. 

1  have  Just  issued  a  handsome  little  book  of 
testimonials  written  by  prominent  men  w  ho 
NEST  BOX.  Here  are  two  of  them  : 

From  the  "Poultry  Monthly." 

“It  enables  the poultryman  to  establish  a 
perfect  egg  record  and  pedigree.” 

1  SELL  THE  FLANS. 

HART  NEST  FARM,  Box  86,  Framingham,  Mass. 


WE  ACT  AS  AGENT 

For  Selling  and  Buying  all  kinds  of  Live  Stock.  Write  for  particulars. 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  C0„  24  Stale  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MOLDY  BUTTER  TUB. 

After  having  properly  soaked,  scalded, 
and  cooled  the  hutter  tubs,  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  method  of  avoiding 
moldy  hutter  is  to  line  the  tubs  with 
parchment  paper.  It  keeps  the  butter 
from  contact  with  the  wood,  and  allows 
the  tubs  to  be  stripped  easily. 

Ohio  State  Univ.  tiiomas  f.  hunt. 

Moldy  butter  is  caused  by  the  growth 
of  an  olivaceous  mold  fungus.  This 
mold,  at  first  confined  to  the  wood  of  the 
tub  and  to  the  inner  parchment  paper 
lining,  may  sometimes  penetrate  slightly 
into  the  butter  itself.  At  any  rate,  the 
moldy  growth  adhering  is  a  serious  hind¬ 
rance  to  the  best  sales.  The  mold  will 
grow  either  upon  the  wood  of  the  tub  or 
upon  the  paper  lining,  if  these  are  kept 
in  a  moist  place.  It  grows  best  upon  the 
soft,  poorer  quality  of  paper,  and  much 
more  readily  on  the  sapwood  of  the  tubs 
than  on  the  heartwood.  During  the  past 
few  years,  there  has  been  a  greater  tend¬ 
ency  to  use  tubs  of  a  poorer  quality,  and 
the  above  facts  will  suggest  to  every  one 
that  only  those  tubs  made  of  well- 
seasoned  heartwood  should  he  employed, 
and  before  being  used,  these  should  be 
stored  in  a  dry  room  rather  than  in  a 
damp  cellar.  If  it  were  possible  thor¬ 
oughly  to  steam  the  tubs  and  paper  be¬ 
fore  use,  I  think,  with  the  other  pre¬ 
cautions  above  mentioned,  there  would 
be  little  danger  from  mold.  However,  1 
have  made  experiments  with  some  chemi¬ 
cals  for  the  prevention  of  this  mold,  and 
I  give  a  summary  of  my  results  :  The 
strongest  solutions  of  common  salt  are 
almost  valueless.  Formalin  in  a  one-per 
cent  solution  is  very  effective,  and  rec¬ 
ommends  itself  above  other  such  fungi¬ 
cides  as  the  copper  salts,  for  although 
the  copper  salts  in  small  quantities  are 
not  at  all  poisonous,  there  is  a  commer¬ 
cial  objection  to  their  use.  In  using  the 
weak  formalin  solution,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  soak  the  parchment  paper  in  this 
for  a  few  minutes  previous  to  use,  since 
its  contact  with  the  wood  practically 
treats  both.  n.  m.  duggar. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

We  make  heavy  shipments  of  hutter 
from  our  creamery,  the  year  around  ;  at 
some  seasons,  the  amount  runs  as  high 
as  1,000  pounds  per  day,  and  we  have 
not  experienced  any  difficulty  from  moldy 
tubs.  Our  butter  tubs  are  generally 
soaked  from  12  to  24  hours  in  water  with 
a  handful  of  salt  added,  then  they  are 
lined  with  parchment  paper  before  pack¬ 
ing,  and  covered  with  cloth  covers  and 
a  light  layer  of  salt.  We  are  shipping 
mainly  to  New  York  and  Boston,  while 
some  of  our  butter  goes  to  the  foreign 
markets.  c.  F.  curtiss. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KII.BORN  K. 

Chronic  Cough  in  a  Mare. 

A  mare  seven  years  old  that  I  just  bought,  has 
a  cough.  I  have  learned  since  I  got  her  that  she 
had  the  distemper  some  time  ago,  .and  has 
coughed  ever  since.  She  has  never  been  given 
any  medicine.  She  breathes  all  right,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  will  run  into  the  heaves.  r.  p.  s. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

See  the  answer  to  F.  B.  V.  O.  in  this  column. 

Brittle  Hoofs  on  a  Horse. 

I  have  a  valuable  saddle  mare  whose  feet  are 
brittle.  What  can  I  do  to  harden  them  ? 

Lowell,  Ark.  h.  k.  s. 

Apply  an  active  blister  all  around  the  coronet 
and  lower  third  of  the  pastern.  Ammonia  lini¬ 
ment  made  of  equal  parts  of  the  stronger  aqua 
ammonia  and  sweet  oil  well  shaken  together,  is 
excellent  for  the  purpose.  Repeat  the  blistei-ing 
two  or  three  times,  as  soon  as  the  effect  of  the 
previous  blister  has  passed  off.  Also  apply  a 
dressing  of  hot  tar  to  the  hoof-wall  and  sole  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  If  the  horse  could  be 
turned  to  pasture  during  the  treatment,  it  would 
be  more  effectual. 


can  be  made  by  shaking  well  together,  soap  lini¬ 
ment,  four  parts;  ammonia  liniment,  one  part. 
Bathe  the  muscles  twice  daily  with  active  hand 
rubbing,  until  the  skin  is  slightly  blistered;  then 
omit  for  a  fewr  days  and  repeat  if  necessary. 

Horse  with  Shrunken  Hip  Muscles. 

Some  time  ago,  one  of  my  horses  fell  while  pull¬ 
ing;  he  fell  on  his  right  side  and  hip.  He  was 
lame  for  a  week  or  more  afterwards,  seemed  to 
have  hurt  his  hip  and  thigh  and  the  joints  in  his 
hind  quarter.  I  bathed  him  with  vinegar,  salt 
and  red  peppers  made  hot  and  applied  as  hot  as 
he  could  stand  it.  He  was  not  much  swollen, 
and  the  swelling  gradually  left,  also  the  lame¬ 
ness.  He  travels  well  when  driving,  also  pulls 
well  in  the  plow  and  wagon,  and  is  not  lame  now 
at  all.  But  he  appears  to  have  fallen  off  in  the 
side  where  he  was  hurt;  the  muscles  around  the 
hip  bone  have  shrunk  away  or  contracted,  and 
he  is  not  as  full  on  the  hurt  side  as  on  the  other. 

Maryland.  a.  h.  h. 

Clip  the  hair  over  the  wasted  muscles,  and 
blister  with  the  cerate  of  cantharides  ointment. 
Rub  the  ointment  well  into  the  skin,  and  allow 
it  to  remain.  No  after  treatment  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  horse  should  be  tied  short  for  24  hours 
after  applying  the  blister  to  prevent  his  reaching 
the  surface  with  his  lips.  Repeat  the  blistering 
at  intervals  of  about  a  month  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Chronic  Couqh  in  a  Horse. 

My  driving  horse  has  had  a  cough  for  about 
two  years.  He  coughs  several  times  a  day  if 
standing  in  the  stable  and  when  first  started  to 
drive,  or  when  first  stopped,  generally  only  one 
or  two  sharp  dry  coughs  at  a  time,  seeming  to 
come  from  the  throat.  He  is  in  good  condition, 
has  a  good  appetite  and  digestion.  His  wind 
seems  as  good  as  ever,  and  he  is  in  high  spirits. 
The  feed  for  the  past  year  hasbeeu  bright  prairie 
hay,  corn,  oats  and  bran,  and  was  pastured  two 
months  last  Spring.  The  cough  is  worse  in  damp 
or  windy  weather.  What  can  I  do  for  him  ? 

Iowa.  F.  B.  v.  o. 

Rub  the  throat  from  ear  to  ear  with  ammonia 
liniment  sufficient  to  blister  mildly.  Repeat 
once  or  twice  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
Rub  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  following  cough 
paste  on  the  back  teeth  and  tongue  three  or  four 
times  daily,  after  eating:  Powdered  opium  and 
solid  extract  of  belladonna,  of  each  one  ounce; 
nitrate  of  potash  and  powdered  extract  of  lico¬ 
rice,  of  each  four  ounces;  honey, eight  ounces; 
mix.  Feed  a  hot  bran  mash  occasionally  at 
night.  If  any  of  the  feed  is  dusty,  it  should  be 
slightly  dampened.  If  little  or  no  improvement 
should  follow  the  above  course  of  treatment,  try 
a  course  of  arsenic  in  the  following  powders: 
Arsenic,  80  grains;  pulverized  sulphate  of  copper 
and  mix  vomica,  of  each  three  ounces;  mix,  and 
make  into  40  powders.  Give  a  powder  on  the 
feed  night  and  morning. 

Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  in  Calves. 

At  a  neighboring  stock  farm,  seven  Jersey 
calves,  about  five  months  old,  have  lately  died 
from  what  the  State  veterinary  calls  cerebro¬ 
spinal  meningitis,  and  the  owner  of  the  farm,  and 
the  manager,  have  looked  ^n  vain  for  any  cause. 
The  calves  have  been  kept  in  a  clean,  well-lighted 
and  ventilated  barn,  have  had  plenty  of  exercise 
in  a  large  barnyard,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building,  have  had  nothing  but  the  best  of  hay 
and  grain,  in  fact,  have  had  everything  done  for 
them  that  was  possible,  and  they  showed  it  by  a 
steady  growth.  They  died  in  great  agony,  gene¬ 
rally  in  half  an  hour  after  the  attack  came  on.  A 
subsequent  post  mortem  examination  failed  to 
reveal  anything  amiss,  except  that  the  spinal 
cord  was  rather  red,  but  the  brain  proper  seemed 
to  be  in  a  normal  condition.  For  the  last  three 
weeks,  everything  has  been  all  right,  but  there 
is  fear  of  more  trouble.  What  cause  would  you 
assign,  and  what  precautionary  measures  would 
you  suggest  ?  u.  k.  c. 

Barrington,  R.  I. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  true  cause  of  cerebro¬ 
spinal  meningitis.  In  epidemics  of  the  disease 
which  occasionally  occur,  it  has  been  attributed 
to  .atmospheric  causes.  Sporadic  outbreaks  like 
the  above  have  been  variously  assigned  to 
unwholesome  food  or  drinking  water,  to  unhealth¬ 
ful  surroundings  or  other  debilitating  causes. 
There  is,  probably,  a  specific  germ  or  parasitic 
organism  associated  with  the  disease,  that  is  yet 
to  be  discovered.  If  the  State  veterinarian  visited 
the  premises,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  suggest  the 
probable  cause,  if  one  were  apparent.  Without 
knowing  the  cause,  no  special  precautionary 
measures  can  be  suggested.  If  there  has  been 
no  further  trouble  during  the  past  three  weeks, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  disease  will  reappear 
from  this  outbreak. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Sterilized  Butter.— To  each  pound  of  butter, 
use  one  pint  or  more  of  sweet  milk.  In  cold 
weather,  skim-milk  will  do,  but  in  hot  weather, 
there  is  danger  of  its  souring,  or  curdling, 
at  least,  in  this  process.  Put  the  milk  and 
butter  in  a  basin  over  a  moderate  tire.  Cut  the 
butter  to  pieces,  and  stir  continually  from  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  until  the  milk  boils 


slightly.  Remove  from  the  Are  immediately,  set 
the  basin  in  cold  water,  and  change  several  times 
to  produce  rapid  cooling.  It  improves  the  grain 
of  the  butter  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  on  ice  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  working.  Work  the  butter  as 
usual.  This  will  give  butter  which  contains  no 
germs  or  bacteria  of  auy  kind.  It  is  of  a  sweet, 
rich  flavor,  very  hard,  and  is  not  liable  to  become 
rancid.  If  boiled  too  long,  or  not  properly  cooled, 
the  grain  will  be  coarse  or  “  sandy.”  Properly 
done,  it  is  as  smooth  as  silk.  Dyspeptics  w'ho 
cannot  eat  ordinary  butter,  will  find  this  very 
easy  to  digest,  and  not  liable  to  sour  in  the 
stomach.  j.  a.  r. 

Rose,  N.  Y. 

Scours  in  Calves.— In  relation  to  the  inquiry 
on  page  331,  of  R.  II.  W.  about  white  scours  in 
calves,  I  have  had  some  experience  with  it,  but 
seldom  lose  any  calves  by  it.  I  let  the  calves  suck 
all  they  will,  night  and  morning,  if  fattening 
them  for  market,  and  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
scours,  I  put  about  a  gill  of  milk  in  a  bottle,  pour 
in  about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  good  vinegar, 
shake  well  and  give  to  each  calf  immediately 
after  sucking.  I  do  this  until  the  calf  comes 
around  all  right,  which  is  usually  the  case.  This 
remedy  has  given  me  as  good  satisfaction  as  any¬ 
thing  I  have  tried,  and  is  simple,  convenient  and 
inexpensive.  o.  o.  T. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Louisiana  Live  Stock.  —  W.  L.  Foster,  president 
of  the  Louisiana  Stock  Breeder’s  Association, 
made  some  good  hits  in  a  recent  address.  Won¬ 
der  if  he  hit  you  at  all ! 

“In  the  great  manufacturing  enterprises  of 
the  world  to-day,  whence  come  the  profits  ?  From 
the  main  articles  manufactured  ?  No!  but  from 
the  saving,  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  of 
those  things  formerly  wasted.  Take  the  exhausted 
steam,  condensed  into  water  and  returned  to  the 
boiler;  the  combustible  matter  of  the  smoke, 
sifted  out  and  returned  to  the  furnace  to  be  used 
again  as  fuel,  and  you  have,  perhaps,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  the  netprofltof  many  large  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns. 

“  Go  along  our  country  roads  and  see  the  wag¬ 
ons  in  a  procession  to  the  oil  mills,  selling  their 
seed  for  about  what  it  costs  to  haul  it,  while  old 
Briudle  stands  humped  up  in  a  corner  with  her 
tail  to  the  wind,  and  the  farm  gets  poorer,  and 
next  year’s  crop  is  shorter;  whereas  the  seed 
used  for  fuel  to  keep  old  Brindle’s  boiler  hot, 
would  give  the  family  more  milk,  carry  her  and 
the  calf  into  the  Spring  in  good  shape,  furnish 
more  and  better  manure  to  make  the  land  richer, 
to  make  a  better  crop  next  year. 

“  Barring  the  Jersey,  the  queen  of  the  dairy, 
which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  met  with  pretty  well 
all  over  our  State,  where  would  you  go  to  find 
good  live  stock  ?  Can  you  tell  me  where  one  can 
buy  a  good  serviceable  work  horse ;  a  good  animal 
of  auy  of  the  beef  breeds;  good  sheep  or  goats? 
Can  you  tell  me  why  our  two-year-ohi  steers  arc 
selling  at $10  to  $12,  after  several  middlemen  have 
made  profits  on  them,  when  in  our  sister  State, 
Texas,  rangebred  calves,  to  be  dropped  this 
Spring,  and  delivered  next  Fall,  are  contracted 
for,  by  the  thousand,  at  $24  each,  and  that  for 
the  feeding,  and  not  the  breeding  pens  ?  If  you 
wanted  to  select  a  good  hog,  how  much  railroad 
fare  would  you  have  to  spend  ?  ” 


The 
Empire 
Cream 
Separators. 

The  average  dairyman  can  hardly  judge 
the  merits  of  a  Cream  Separator  by  its  me¬ 
chanical  construction,  but  he  can  always 
safely  judge  of  its  work. 

We  would  like  to  show  you  one  of  our 
Empire  Cream  Separators  at  work  before 
you  buy.  Then  you  will  know  why  they  are 
superior  to  all  others  in  closeness  of  skim¬ 
ming  and  ease  of  running. 

All  sizes  for  hand  and  power  use  at  prices  that 
will  interest  you.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  where 
not  represented.  Write  to-day  for  our  1898  catalogue. 

U.S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO..  Newark,  N.J. 


Let  us  Suppose. 

Suppose  you  had 
an  investment  that 
was  losing  you 
money  every  day; 
wouldn’t  you  cut  it 
off.  Without  the  use 
of  the  modern  cream 
separator  you  are 
losing  butter  fat 
(money)  daily.  Stop 
it.  It  can  best  be 
done  by  the  use  of  a 
SHARPLES 

SEPARATOR. 
Either  the  Safety  Hand  Machine  or  the  Little 
Giant  will  not  only  stop  all  loss  but  will  increase 
the  salability  of  the  product. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


“ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  La  v  a  1  Alpha 
“  Baby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators"  were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  In¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authorities. More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes — $50  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system, 
a  nd  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  iml- 
tatl  ng  separator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1808. 


Send  for  new  Cata 
logae  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


IN 

THE 
POKE” 

In  buying  a  Champion 
jfl  i  l  Ic  C  o  0  I  e  r  a  11  tl 
.Aerator  you  do  not  buy 
“a  pig  in  the  poke.”  For 
over  six  years  the 

Champion 

("HINT  hauf  h)l8  0,1  the  market 
^LfUrll  nAVL  and  each  year  increases 
Cni  ID  its  popularity. 

U  Is  Simple, 

Ml Lr\  Cheap ,  Effective. 

v.  Ask  for  our  free  hook,  en- 
1  titled,  "Milk”  and  for  our  nearest  agency. 

|  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

1  Milk  Dealer!,’  Supplies.  39  Railroad  St.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

kr  T-r'T  TTT'T  T  T  T  ▼  T  rrTTf  T  T  V  V  T  TT" 


No  Bad  Taste 


about  any  of  the  dairy  products 

WX*  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOR) 
?  IS  USED . 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface  ( 
of  any  .machine  on  the  market, 

1  and  Is  so  simple  that  it  Is  as  easy  to  wash  as  a  bucket. 
Write  for  cl reu  lars  and  any  desired  i n formation. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  M.  Y. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  oolored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Color — 

the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 


THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


K  - E 


s  Butler  Tubs 

end  Linings .  n 

Creamery  men  know  the  S 
value  of  putting  their  goods  j^j 
on  the  market  in  neat.  \ 
clean  packages.  S 

They  want  good  tubs  ami  ^ 
good  linings.  I  keep  in  \ 
Si  stock  a  full  line  of  first-class  ^ 

s  Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies,  s 

N  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  \ 

s  J.  S.  BiESECKER,  s 

si  59  Murray  St.,  MEW  YORK.  ^ 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  aiul  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 


303,305,307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency. orany  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Fnr  Qola“CHKAF  FOR  CASH.— Cheese  Hoops, 
I  III  ddlC  Cresses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  ICO  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  in  which 
there  Is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  tc  UOXIK.  Utica.  N.  V 


The  MAIN  DISASTER 

that  can  come  to  any  Stock  raising  or  Dairy  Farmer 
i*  to  ignore  "Up  to  Date "  methods  in  stock  feeding. 
Probably  no  company  in  this  country  has  advocated 
such  methods  so  long  and  persistently  as  the 
Sinnlley  -Hfg.  Co.  of  Manitowoc,  Win.  Their 
1898  Silo  literature,  which  they  eutitle  Smalley’a 
Stock  Feeder's  Guide,  is  now  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  will  bo  mailed  free  if  yon  name  this  paper. 
Also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  lino  (VI  C  A  n  U 

of  Silo  Machinery  KJ  Iw  tAK  I  Hi 


Shoe  Boils  ;  Horse  Liniment. 

1.  What  is  the  quickest  aud  easiest  way  to 
take  a  shoe  boil  off  a  horse  ?  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a  hen’s  egg  aud  soft,  but  now  it  is  hard, 
and  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist.  It  hurts  him  to  press 
it  or  to  rub  it.  2.  What  is  the  best  liniment  for 
a  horse  that  is  stiff  and  sore  ?  p.  j.  it. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Employ  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  to  cut 
it  out.  2.  An  excellent  liniment  for  this  purpose 


They  stop  work,  cost  money,  give  pain. 

.  rains  and  Bruises 

It  costs  little  to  cure  Qa  A||  It  saves  time, 

them  right  away  with  v  li  vdvUUb  w  1 1  ■  money,  misery. 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 

For  tick*, 
lice,  Mcub, 
foot  rot 

ami  all  forms 
"f  SKIN 
DISEASES  this 

HALLdiOTkc 

will  Imp  fouml  Hit*  bent  anil 
the  most  convenient.  Made  of  beat 
galvanized  steel  it  Is  strong  ami  durable. 

Will  not  leak,  runt  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  luftt. 

Special  Inducement*  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  aud  prices  IVce# 

HALL  STULL  TANK  CO.,  93  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  Ills' 
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Humorous. 

He  loved  a  pretty  dairymaid, 

And  often  used  to  say, 

She  was  the  brightest  star  of  all 
Upon  the  milky  way. 

— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Tommy  (who  has  just  had  a  scolding-) : 
“Father,  don’t  you  wish  we  had  never 
married  mother  ?  ” — Glasgow  Mail. 

“  How  did  Grassfield  do  with  his  book, 
‘Success  in  Farming’?”  “Splendidly. 
The  book  paid  for  all  he  lost  on  the 
farm.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  I’m  awful  glad,  mamma,  that  I’ve 
begun  to  go  to  school.”  “  Why,  dear  ?” 
“  Because  we  have  a  holiday  every  Satur¬ 
day.” — Fliegcnde  Blatter. 

“Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes.”  “  Yes,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  doesn’t  get  paid  for  his 
work.” — Chicago  Record. 

When  her  husband  complained  that 
the  turkey  he  had  eaten  for  dinner  did 
not  set  well,  his  wife  explained  that  it 
was  not  a  hen  turkey. — What  to  Eat. 

“  Podgen’s  dairy  is  having  great  vogue 
just  now.”  “What  started  it?”  “He 
has  placarded  his  milk- wagons  :  ‘We 
Boil  All  the  Water  We  Use.’  ” — Puck. 

“  Look  here,  Guggenheimer,  that  bicy¬ 
cle  suit  you  sold  me  ripped  the  first  time 
I  straddled  a  bicycle.”  “  Sthraddled  it  ? 
Vy,  mine  vrient,  dot  sood  vas  made  vor 
a  lady’s  vheel !  ” — Life. 

Nbwly-madk  Widow  :  “  Ah  !  No  one 
can  take  John’s  place.  I  loved  him  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.”  Friend 
(brightly):  “But  y  u  know  what  they 
say — there  is  always  room  at  the  top.” 
— Punk. 

Hotel  Clerk  :  “  Your  bundle  has  come 
apart.  May  I  ask  what  that  queer  thing 
is  ?  ”  Guest  :  “  This  is  a  new  patent  fire 
escape.  1  always  carry  it,  so,  in  case  of 
fire,  I  can  let  myself  down  from  the 
hotel  window.  See?”  Clerk,  thought¬ 
fully  :  “  I  see.  Our  terms  for  guests  with 
fire  escapes,  oir,  are  in.  ,a bly  cash  in 
advance.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  Why,”  she  asked,  “  do  so  many  of  the 
poets  write  about  goldenrod  ?  It  seems 
as  if  every  one  of  them  had  tried  to 
glorify  it.”  “Well,”  replied  the  man 
who  had  worked  on  a  farm,  “  the  only 
explanation  I  can  give  is  that  the  poets 
probably  never  tried  to  raise  potatoes  in 
a  field  where  goldenrod  had  got  a  good 
start.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

“  Now,”  said  the  fussy  old  gentleman, 
putting  one  of  the  biggest  berries  in  his 
mouth  and  picking  up  another,  “  what 
is  the  sense  of  having  that  sign  read 
‘  Fresh  strawberries  for  sale  ?  ’  Don’t 
you  see  that  ‘  Fresh  strawberries’  would 
be  enough?  Don’t  you  suppose  that 
everybody  knows  they  are  for  sale?” 
“  I  dunno,”  answered  the  grocer;  “  some 
folks  seem  to  think  I’m  givin’  them 
away.”  And  the  old  gentleman  put  the 
berry  back  in  the  box. — Boston  Herald. 

A  father  was  lecturing  his  son  on  the 
evil  of  staying  out  late  at  night  and  ris¬ 
ing  late  in  the  morning.  “You  will 
never  succeed,”  he  said,  “unless  you 
mend  your  ways.  Remember,  the  early 
bird  catches  the  worm.”  “  And  what 
about  the  worm,  father  ?  ”  said  the  young 
man  sneeringly.  “Wasn’t  he  rather 
foolish  in  getting  up  so  early?”  “My 
son,”  said  the  old  man,  “  that  worm 
hadn’t  been  to  bed  at  all ;  he  was  only 
getting  home.”  The  young  man  coughed. 
— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLES  A  L.K  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  l>4  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yoa  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  INGERSOLL.  848  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y, 


Get  More  Money  Out  of  Your  Cows 
By  Getting  More  Cream  Out  of  Their  Milk. 

This  can  be  easily  done  with  the 

Improved  JJ,  S.  Cream  Separator. 

Increase  in  yield  47  per  cent. 

LaGrange,  Me.,  February  7,  1S98. 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  I  have  is  doing  fine  work, 
having  increased  the  yield  47  per  cent.  It  makes  excellent 
cows  of  those  which  Y  considered  ordinary  under  the  old 
system.  CLINTON  KENNEY 

•  (Chairman  of  Selectmen). 

Send  for  Catalogues,  free. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' $ 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  be«t  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  ^Cleans  ready 
market.  Send  for  catalogues 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


American  Buncher 

and  Seed  Saver— 

it’s  a  neat  device  for  attaching  to  the  cutter  bar  of  a  mower 
FOR  HARVESTING  CLOVER  SEED . 

The  cut  shows  how  it  operates.  Saves  all  shattering.  It  will 
follow  right  after  any  machine  now  used  and  save  one- 
third  more  seetf  than  can  otherwise  be  secured.  This  is 
the  willing  testimony  of  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  and  who 
know.  Pays  for  itself  the  first  season.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  It.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  from  users  sent  free. 

American  Buncher  Manfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Grant-Ferris  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Rye  Thrasher. 

The  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  In  the  world.  Will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain  in  the  same  time  with  less  power  than  any  machine  built.  Sold 
with  or  without  8tacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Seeder,  Grant’s  Fan  Mill,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  Address  GRANT-FERRIS  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WHITMAN’S 

Adjustable  Lever  Weeder 


Most  Simple,  Durable  and  Perfect. 


The  only  Weeder  having  a  Lever  to  adjust  the 
Inclination  of  the  Teeth.  Can  bo  used  on  all 
crops,  from  the  time  the  seed  isplanted  till 
twelve  or  more  inches  in  height.  Warranted  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  No  use  for  Cultivator 
when  this  Weeder  is  used. 

Send  for  Circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN.  MAINE.  U.  S.  A- 


THIS  IS  THE  KEYSTONE 

HAY  LOADER 

f  "'hich  loads  hay  from  the  windrow  or  direct  from 
)  swath  where  the  hay  is  heavy.  It  greatly  faeilitatesf 
l  the  operation  . 

(and  reduces  the  “OuSr-k 

roost  of  harvest-  1  £.  - 

king  a  crop  Haying 

)o£hay  WLJv  Quality 

Prime. " 


SYou  can  not  be  short  of  help  if  you  have  one  of  these? 
C loaders,  because  one  mail  can  load  hay  with  It  if) 
(necessary.  It  is  a  light,  strong  machine  and  will! 

/This  machine arid  our  “KEYSTONE  CHIEF” 

Jside  delivery  rake  make  a  complete  combination  fort 
Sthe  rapid  mid  economic  making  of  clean,  bright.? 
^salable  hay.  More  about  them  in  our  free  circulars.? 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

<24-  River  St.  STERLING,  ILL. 

Mi 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  kum" 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Order  now  before  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  catches  yon.  Catalogue  aDd 
price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  bette.  work  with 
this  Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  can  d« 
with  common  hoes.  If  you  can’t  get  th# 

Hand  Cultivator 

of  your  dealer,  send  70  oents  for  sampls. 
Farmers’  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 
ULRICH  HFG.  CO.,  20  Elver  St.,  Roek  Falls,  11L 


KEYSTONE  — IV  CU LTI V AT O rNC 

A  parallel  beam  movement 
that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Patented  July  SI,  1894. 
Eight  beams,  12  shovels_ 
Can  be  narrowed  up  for3)£ 
feet  rows.  Write  for  prices. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


Weight 
ISO  lbs. 

Corn  Planter  and 


F ertilizer  Distributer 


Plants  field  or  ensilage  Corn,  Peas,  Mleans, 
Sugar  Jteets  or  Stock  Peels  in  hills,  drills  or 
checks.  It  marks  out  the  drill,  drops  the  seed,  covers 
it  with  earth,  deposits  the  fertilizer,  covers  the  seed 
and  rolls  andcompactsthe  earth — all  at  one  operation. 
Distributes  all  kinds  of  fertilizers,  commercial  or 
home  made,  wet  or  dry,  coarse  or  fine,  evenly 
in  any  desired  quantity  per  acre.  Drops  seed  from  6  to 
45  Inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from  50  to  450  lbs.  of 
fertilizer  per  acre.  Strony,  durable,  lasting  and 
easy  draft.  Write  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  Am  Tm  Co. 

Box  TBGhlcopeo  Falls.  Mass. 


Learn  to  Make  Pictures. 

A  ZAR  CAMERA  FREE. 


You  can  get  this  camera  without  a  cent,  except  postage.  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  for  a  neighbor  with  his  dollar 
and  eight  cents  extra  for  postage,  and  we 
will  send  you  this  camera  by  return  mail. 

This  picture  was  taken  with  the  Zar  camera ; 
size,  two  inches  square.  It  will  take  snap  shot 
or  time  exposure  pictures.  Any  child  can  learn 

to  take  a  picture 
with  it.  With  each 
camera  we  send  six 
plates,  and  full  in¬ 
structions.  You  are 
ready  to  take  a 
picture  the  moment 
the  camera  reaches 

you.  The  price  is  $1,  and  it  is  equal  to  most  cameras  sold  for  $2  or  more. 
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Acknowledged 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
|  DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
I  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  TOR  CATALOGUE 
^ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS. ITHACA. N.Va 
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MACHINERY 
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CHARACTERISTIC  FORM  OF  THE  DAIRY  COW 

H  o  w  p  b'e  served  by  breeding. 

It  Shows  In  All  Breeds. 

If  there  is  one  thing1  above  another  that  has  influ¬ 
enced  the  upbuilding  of  some  of  the  best  herds  of 
cattle  of  this  country,  it  is  the  proper  mating 
for  intelligent  breeding  of  the  cattle  of  the 
several  breeds.  There  has  been  a  lamentable 
hue  and  cry  from  irresponsible  sources  against 
the  continued  practice  of  in-and-inbrceding  ; 
but  those  who  have  had  the  daring  and  fore¬ 
sight  to  persevere  in  coupling  the  right  kind 
of  animals,  have  beheld  a  grand  improvement 
in  the  dairy  breeds,  not  only  in  America,  but 
all  over  the  world.  We  have  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  apace  with  any  move  of 
progress  without  daily  study  and  habitual 
observation  along  the  lines  of  any  particular 
industry. 

The  great  trouble  with  dairymen  has  been 
the  belief  that  a  cow  is  a  cow,  and  that  num¬ 
bers  count  up  to  make  a  dairy.  Facts  bear 
out  the  assertion  when  statistics  tell  us  that 
the  average  cow  makes  less  than  150  pounds 
of  hutter  per  annum  ;  such  cows  do  not  pay 
for  the  feed  and  care  given  them,  and  should 
be  fattened  and  slaughtered.  Then  a  new 
regime  should  be  ordered  on  in  the  way  of 
producing  a  line  of  cows  that  will  make  at 
least  350  pounds  of  butter  per  year,  or  as  near 
as  practical,  so  that  blood  and  feed  com¬ 
bined  will  make  the  dairy  a  paying  industry. 

In  our  dairy,  we  are  attempting  to  establish  a  herd  of 
cows  from  a  dam  that  is  from  butter-producing  cows, 
and  feel  quite  well  repaid  thus  far  in  three  genera¬ 
tions.  At  every  opportunity,  we  make  a  careful  study 
of  good  producing  animals  at  fairs,  sales  and  else¬ 
where.  Frequently  we  take  a  snapshot  of  them  if 
they  rate  high  in  the  near  perfection  of  dairy  type 
and  form. 

At  Figs.  165  and  166  are  shown  two  cows  that  rep¬ 
resent  two  of  the  greatest  dairy  breeds  of  the  globe, 
one  the  butter  breed,  the  other  for  milk, 
both,  though,  of  the  double-wedge  form 
and  shape,  which  we  find  always  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  fullest  measure  in  dairy 
perfection.  While  these  two  cows  are  of 
two  distinct  breeds,  and  noted  distinctly 
for  two  purposes,  they  greatly  resemble 
each  other  in  dairy  form.  The  Jersey 
shows  up  with  her  rival  the  Holstein  in 
depth  of  Hank  and  length  of  measure 
from  hip  to  rump.  The  Jersey  has  a 
high  pelvic  arch,  a  fine  tapering  neck, 
shapely  head,  and  an  eye  that  betokens 
great  nervous  energy.  The  umbilical 
development  in  the  Holstein  is  of  a  high 
order,  and  while  her  rival  has  a  good 
barrel,  well  hooped,  the  Holstein  shows 
good  depth,  but  lacks  the  length  of  the 
Jersey. 

These  cows  are  typical  animals  of  their 
breeds,  but  what  of  their  performance  at 
the  pail  and  the  churn  ?  The  Jersey  was 
a  winner  at  the  West  Virginia  State  Fair 
last  year  for  the  butter  prize  against  the 
Holstein  and  Ayrshire  breeds,  making 
the  largest  quantity  of  butter  in  34  hours. 

This  Jersey  is  an  inbred  St.  Lambert, 
likely  the  most  intensely  inbred  class  of  cattle  in 
America,  and  will  make  her  two  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  day  in  full  flow  of  milk.  She  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  mating  of  sires  and  dams  that  have 
proved  ability  to  transmit  their  butter  qualities  to 
their  posterity. 

The  Holstein  was  just  fresh  when  her  photo  was 


A  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY  IN  HERD  MILK. 

GUARANTEEING  FOUR-PER  CENT  BUTTER' FAT 

From  a  Herd  of  Mixed  Cows. 


The  method  of  selling  milk  in  many  of  our  cities  and 
towns  has  not  kept  pace  with  improvements  in  other 
branches  of  the  dairy  business.  The  present 
system  is  haphazard  and  unsatisfactory,  in 
fact  a  game  of  chance  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Scarcely  an  article  of  food  in  general 
use  varies  so  widely  in  quality,  yet  sells  for 
so  uniform  a  price  as  milk.  While  the  aver¬ 
age  quality  of  the  milk  supplied  is  good,  the 
extremes  are  too  great.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a  difference  of  two,  and  frequently 
three  per  cent,  in  the  fat  of  milk  delivered 
for  the  same  price  per  quart.  The  variation 
in  the  percentage  of  solids  is  still  greater. 
This  method  is  unfair  to  the  producer,  be¬ 
cause  the  better  quality  of  milk  costs  him 
more,  hence  should  command  a  higher  price. 
It  is,  also,  unfair  to  the  consumer,  from  the 
fact  that  the  nutritive  value  of  one  quart  of 
milk  may  be  nearly  twice  that  of  another 
quart.  If  the  producer  maintain  a  definite 
standard  of  quality,  he  can  guarantee  his 
product ;  on  the  other  band,  if  the  milk  were 
guaranteed,  the  consumer  would  know  the 
quality  of  the  milk  that  he  is  buying,  and  be 
assured  that  he  receives  what  he  pays  for. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  show 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  dairyman  to  manage 
his  herd  so  that  he  can  guarantee  a  definite 
standard  of  quality  in  the  milk  produced  throughout 
the  entire  year.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  dairy¬ 
man,  first,  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  influences 
which  affect  the  quality  of  milk.  Having  determined 
what  standard  of  quality  he  wishes  to  maintain,  he  is 
ready  to  purchase  his  cows. 

Selecting  the  Herd. — If  he  chooses,  say  four  per 
cent  for  his  standard,  he  should  select  cows  that  will 
produce  milk  of  this  standard  at  the  outset.  Cows  of 
the  same  breed,  as  well  as  those  of  different  breeds, 
vary  greatly  in  the  quality  of  their  milk. 
To  illustrate  the  individuality  of  cows,  a 
grade  Holstein  in  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  herd,  averaged  3.8  per  cent  of  fat  for 
a  year,  while  a  grade  Jersey  averaged 
6.4  per  cent.  These  are  extreme  cases, 
yet  such  variations  are  frequently  met. 
We  may  expect  from  average  Holsteins, 
Ayrshires  and  Short-horns  from  3.50  to 
3.75  per  cent  of  fat,  and  from  the  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys,  4.50  to  5  per  cent.  It  will 
be  very  easy  for  the  dairyman  to  select 
a  herd  from  these  breeds  that  will  give 
him  the  desired  quality.  W’hile  the 
breed  may  be  some  help  in  selecting  a 
herd,  the  Babcock  milk  test  is  the  best 
guide  of  all.  This  test  will  show  accu¬ 
rately  what  each  cow  is  capable  of  doing. 
In  selecting  a  herd  of  common  stock,  the 
Babcock  test  will  be  even  more  necessary 
than  in  the  selection  of  pure  breeds, 
from  the  fact  that  the  composition  of 
the  milk  from  common  stock  varies  more 
widely. 

Influence  of  Food. — Having  obtained 
a  herd  that  produces  the  desired  quality 
of  milk,  the  dairyman  now  has  to  meet 
the  problem  of  maintaining  that  quality  throughout 
the  year.  While  the  kind  and  quantity  of  fo$d  may 
not  greatly  affect  the  quality  of  the  milk  produced, 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  feed  properly  to  obtain  the  best 
results,  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  A  cow  should 
be  fed  a  liberal  balanced  ration  during  the  period  that 
she  is  giving  a  profitable  flow  of  milk.  A  ration  having 


taken,  and  had  given  68  pounds  of  milk  the  34  hours 
before.  To  the  Holstein  admirer  she  is  a  model  cow 
in  outline  and  form,  and  for  the  milk  dairy,  would 
make  a  splendid  performer.  Such  object  lessons  as 
these  are  of  great  value  to  amateur  breeders,  and  well 
worth  study.  They  tend  to  break  down  some  wild 


TRUE  DAIRY  SHAPE  IN  A  JERSEY.  Fig.  165. 

prejudices  that  are  frequently  the  product  of  one’s 
imagination.  GEO.  E.  SCOTT. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  matter  what  the  breed,  it  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  there  is  a  distinct  dairy  type  in  all 
breeds.  Not  all  the  progeny,  even  of  noted  dairy  ani¬ 
mals,  will  show  the  characteristic  dairy  shape  equally  ; 
but  continued  improvement  in  the  desired  direction 
must  be  maintained  by  careful  selection  and  intelligent 
breeding.  A  careless  breeder  could  soon  undo  the  re- 


A  HOLSTEIN  TRUE  TO  TYPE.  Fig.  166. 

suits  of  years  of  painstaking  work.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  unquestioned  that  by  selection  from  animals  of 
the  best  dairy  strains,  of  the  young  showing  more  of 
the  beef  characteristics,  a  beef  breed  could,  in  time, 
be  produced.  Successful  breeding  for  the  attainment 
of  a  specific  object  is  an  exact  science,  and  the  success¬ 
ful  breeder  must  be  a  skilled  scientist. 
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a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:0  will  be  found  economical  for 
most  dairymen.  Eight  to  ten  pounds  of  grain  can, 
usually,  be  fed  with  profit,  to  the  average  cow.  No 
small  part  of  the  profit  in  the  dairy  business  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  skill  of  the  feeder,  who  should  know 
the  amount  of  food  that  each  cow  can  use  economi¬ 
cally,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  that  she  is  producing. 

INFLUENCE  OK  TUK  PERIOD  OF  LACTATION. — The 
period  of  lactation  is  a  factor  which  influences  very 
materially  the  composition  of  herd  milk.  Individual 
animals  vary  much  in  this  respect,  but  as  a  rule,  a 
herd  will  decrease  from  10  to  12  per  cent  in  the  milk 
flow,  and  increase  from  one  to  two-tenths  in  per  cent 
of  fat  per  month  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  lac¬ 
tation  period,  after  which  there  will  be  but  little 
change  in  the  per  cent  of  fat;  but  the  quantity  of 
milk  will  decrease  a  little  more  rapidly  during  the 
last  four  or  five  months.  This  is  an  important  point 
in  maintaining  uniformity  in  the  compo-ition  of  herd 
milk,  and  the  manager  of  the  herd  should  arrange  to 
have  fresh  cows  introduced  regularly  each  month 
throughout  the  year. 

Variation  in  tiik  Yield  of  Milk  and  Fat  of  II  Gown  for  the 
First  Eioht  Months  of  the  Pkiuod  of  Lactation. 

H C*tk _ IffMl  POUWOS  or  Mil  * _ * Otftulr  T0T»l  PPUKPS  or.  fAT.  AV  O *  C t 
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Results  of  the  Experiment. — The  results  of  this 
study  for  one  year  are  shown  in  the  table  above.  The 
fresh  cows  were  introduced  at  such  times  as  to  supply 
a  uniform  quantity  of  milk  from  day  to  day,  rather 
than  for  the  direct  purpose  of  regulating  the  composi¬ 
tion.  The  milk  of  individual  cows  varied  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  month  to  month,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  materially  to  affect  the  average  composition 
of  the  product  of  the  herd. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  table,  that  four  per 
cent  of  fat  could  have  been  guaranteed  throughout 
the  year.  The  lowest,  four  per  cent,  is  found  in  the 
month  of  March,  1807,  and  the  highest,  4.4  per  cent,  in 
August  and  October,  1896.  or  a  range  of  .4  per  cent,  a 
difference  so  slight  from  month  to  month  as  not 
materially  to  affect  either  the  producer  or  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  other  words,  it  appears  from  the  study  of 
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The  quality  of  a  cow’s  milk  is,  also,  influenced  by 
rough  treatment,  exposure  to  storms,  change  of  food 
or  milkers,  interval  between  milking,  excitement 
and  sickness.  Such  disturbances  often  increase  the 
richness  of  the  milk  for  a  short  period,  but  this  is 
usually  followed  by  a  reaction  in  which  there  is  a 
decrease  in  quality,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  milk  and  fat,  because 
of  these  abnormal  conditions.  While  any  extreme 
variation  in  the  composition  of  milk  can,  usually,  be 
accounted  for,  the  quality  of  some  cows’  milk  will 
sometimes  change  very  materially  without  any  appai- 
ent  cause.  Animals  of  a  nervous  temperament  are 
most  likely  to  show  wide  variations.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  the  mixture  of  the  milk  of  several  cows  is  com¬ 
paratively  uniform  from  day  to  day.  The  individual 
differences  tend  to  balance  one  another,  so  that  varia¬ 
tions  when  they  do  occur  are  less  marked  than  in  case 
of  milk  of  single  cows. 

An  Experiment  with  28  Cows. — The  results  of 
work  done  along  this  line  at  the  New  Jersey  Station, 
are  very  encouraging.  A  test  was  made  with  28  cows 
which  had  an  average  record  of  6,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year.  It  was  desired  at  the  outset  to  maintain,  at 
least,  4  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  mixed  milk.  With  the 
exception  of  five  purebred  animals  —  two  each  of 
Guernseys  and  Holsteins,  and  one  Jersey — the  herd 
consisted  of  grades  of  the  various  pure  breeds.  A 
balanced  ration  was  fed,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
force  a  large  yield.  During  the  Summer,  soiling  was 
practiced,  and  ensilage  was  fed  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  grain  consisted  of  wheat  bran,  dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grains,  corn  meal  and  linseed  meal  in  proportions 
to  make  a  balanced  ration  with  the  roughage  used. 
The  milk  of  each  cow  was  weighed  every  morning 
and  evening,  and  analyzed  once  each  week  for  the 
percentage  of  fat.  The  average  of  the  four  analyses 
of  each  cow’s  milk  for  each  month  was  taken  for  the 
basis  of  quality  for  her  milk  that  month.  The  aver¬ 
age  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  mixed  milk  of  the  herd  per 
month  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  pounds  of 
fat  produced,  by  the  total  pounds  of  milk  for  the  herd 
for  that  month. 


The  A vekagk  Monthi.t  Composition  of  Herd  Milk  and  the 
Variation  in  inn  Composition  of  that  of  Individual  Cows. 


Month. 

Average  Per  Cent  of 
Fat  in  Mixed  Milk. 

Minimum  Per  Cent  of 
Fat  of  Individual  Cows. 

Maximum  Per  Cent  of 
Fat  of  Individual  Cows. 
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Number  of  Fresh  Cows 
Introduced  During  the 
Month . 

May,  1896 . 
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January,  1897 . 
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February  . 
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March . 

3.1 
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3,0 

7.1 
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this  herd,  which  is  fairly  representative,  that  it  is 
entirely  practicable  to  maintain  uniformity  in  the 
composition  of  herd  milk,  and  guarantee  a  standard  of 
quality  to  consumers.  As  people  become  educated  to 
know  the  superior  value  of  high-grade  milk,  they 
will  demand  a  guarantee  of  quality,  and  the  dairy¬ 
man  who  is  ready  to  meet  this  demand  is  the  one  who 
w'ill  succeed.  c.  n.  lank. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Bio  Horns  Useful. — Thecampof  soldiers  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  is  said  to  be  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all 
kinds.  Uncle  Sam  believes  in  feeding  his  soldiers 
properly  before  they  take  hold  of  the  Cuban  job.  The 
supplies  of  fresh  beef  are  brought  on  the  hoof,  and 
frequently  in  steamers  from  Texas.  The  Chicago 
Daily  Record  artist  has  sketched  the  method  of  un¬ 
loading  these  cattle,  and  we  reproduce  his  picture  at 
Fig.  169.  It  will  be  seen  that  ropes  are  caught  under 
the  large  horns,  and  that  the  cattle  are  then  pulled  up 
out  of  the  vessel,  kicking  and  struggling,  but  unable 
to  get  away.  No  wonder  they  start  on  the  run  for 


UNLOADING  CATTLE  AT  TAMPA,  FLA  Fig.  161). 


their  pens  when  once  again  their  feet  strike  the  ground. 
It  is  certain  that  this  method  would  not  have  answered 
for  dishorned  cattle. 

Phosphates  as  Medicine, — Last  year,  we  had  several 
notes  giving  the  advantage  of  using  a  mixture  of 
dilute  phosphoric  acid  and  glycerin  as  a  tonic.  For 
overworked  and  rundown  people,  this  simple  home- 
mixture  seems  to  give  excellent  satisfaction.  Two 
weeks  since,  we  spoke  of  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of 
soda  and  Rochelle  salts  as  a  laxative  in  cases  of 
chronic  constipation.  Now'  some  readers  want  to 
know  whether  the  phosphate  of  soda  will  not  take  the 
place  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  glycerin  as  a  tonic. 
The  answer  is,  no  ;  phosphate  of  soda  has  chiefly  a 
mechanical  effect,  anil  will  not  be  largely  absorbed 
by  the  system,  whereas  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
glycerin  will  go  into  the  system  directly  to  aid  in 
bone  or  nerve  formation. 

Hidebound  Trees  :  Brahmas. — Referring  to  the 
article  on  the  New  Life  for  Old  Trees  on  page  335,  Geo. 
58.  Graves,  Herkimer  County,  N,  Y,,  says  that  he  has 


frequently  practiced  slitting  the  bark  of  hidebound 
orange  trees  in  Florida.  In  the  case  of  the  orange,  a 
single  slit  would  be  followed  by  an  expansion  of  the 
bark  all  the  way  from  one-half  inch  to  three  or  four 
inches.  He  has  several  old  apple  trees  yet  sound,  hut 
not  productive,  on  which  he  purposes  to  experiment. 
Speakiug  of  Brahma  hens,  Mr.  Graves  says  that  his 
four,  averaging  about  nine  pounds  apiece,  when  sun¬ 
ning  themselves  in  the  doorway,  would  not  get  out  of 
the  road  for  anything  hut  a  cyclone.  As  incubators, 
they  failed,  for  their  big  feet  smashed  too  many  eggs. 
Our  Brahma  has  smashed  four  of  her  eggs  already. 
As  nurses,  they  did  well,  and  did  not  strike  at  the 
other  hens’  chickens  as  the  Plymouth  Rock  hens  do. 
They  won’t  run  off  to  the  neighbors,  and  will  not  do 
much  more  scratching  in  the  ground  than  a  man  with 
snowshoes. 

Dairy  Certificates  in  Iowa.  —  A  law  recently 
passed  by  the  Iowa  Legislature  requires  that  all  the 
different  styles  of  milk-testing  machines  offered  for 
sale  in  the  State  must  be  examined  and  tested  at  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station.  Where  such  a  machine  is 
used  at  a  creamery,  cheese  faetoi^  or  other  place 
where  milk  is  publicly  bought,  a  certificate  as  to 
its  accuracy  must  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Dairy  Commissioner.  Here  is  the  way  in  which  this 
certificate  is  made  out : 


Certified  tubes  are  furnished  by  the  State  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  object  of  this  legislation  was  to  secure 
uniform  and  accurate  tests  of  milk  by  the  creameries 
of  the  State,  where  milk  is  purchased  on  the  basis  of 
its  butter  fat.  This  seems  like  a  fair  and  reasonable 
thing  to  do.  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  apparatus 
used  in  running  the  Babcock  test  may  vary  as  widely 
as  the  weights  and  measures  used  by  grocers  or  others. 
In  Iowa,  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner  has  already 
issued  1,200  test  bottles  and  150  pipettes,  while  the 
law  seems  to  be  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

Canada  Wood  Ashes. — A  number  of  readers  have 
asked  how'  it  is  possible  that  such  vast  quantities  of 
wood  ashes  can  be  sent  from  Canada  for  sale  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  reported  from  time  to  time  that 
Canada  wood  ashes  have  been  adulterated.  It  is  said 
that,  by  adding  sifted  coal  ashes  with  small  quantities 
of  sulphate  of  potash  and  basic  slag,  one  can  make  a 
very  good  imitation  of  the  average  wood  ashes,  at 
quite  a  saving  in  cost,  W.  W.  Ililborn,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  says  that  he  is  quite  confident  that  most  of  the 
wood  ashes  shipped  to  this  country  are  the  genuine 
article.  He  says  that  it  would  not  pay  dealers  there 
to  mix  with  coal  ashes,  because  very  little  coal  is 
ever  used  in  the  districts  where  the  wood  ashes  are 
gathered.  Quite  a  large  quantity  of  ashes  has  been 
shipped  from  the  many  large  mills  that  cut  lumber 
and  staves,  and  probably  more  have  been  gathered 
from  the  mills  than  from  house  to  house.  For  many 
years,  the  Canadian  custom  has  been  to  give  one  pound 
of  hard  soap  for  a  bushel  of  ashes.  He  does  not  think 
that  it  would  pay  to  adulterate  these  ashes  while  the 
price  remains  so  low.  It  has  always  been  a  wonder 
to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  why  Canada  sends 
abroad  this  vast  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  every 
year.  It  seems  to  the  rest  of  us  as  though  it  would 
be  much  better  economy  to  keep  the  ashes  at  home, 
and  use  them  as  fertilizer. 

Chemicals  for  Weeds. — We  often  receive  inquiries 
from  readers  who  want  to  know  whether  chemicals 
can  be  used  in  destroying  weeds  on  roads  and  gravel 
walks.  Prof.  L.  R.  Jones,  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station,  has  investigated  this  matter  considerably, 
and  says  that  the  following  chemicals  seem  most 
useful :  Salt,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphuric  acid, 

carbolic  acid,  kerosene,  and  arsenic.  Salt  is  most 
commonly  used  on  walks  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  if 
liberally  applied,  will  destroy  most  of  them.  Prof. 
Shutt,  of  the  Experiment  Farms  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 


No . 

State  «»f  Iowa. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Ames. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  Certify,  That  the . 

steam  motor  hand  milk  tester,  manufactured  by 

. located  at . 

State  of . and  sold  by . . 

located  at . .  State  of . . 

has  been  examined  and  tested  at  the  Iowa  Agricul* 
tiiral  Experiment  Station,  and  when  properly  and 
correctly  operated  will  produce  accurate  measure¬ 
ments  of  butterfat,  on  condition  that  the  test  bottle 
or  bottles,  milk  pipette,  cream  pipette,  acid,  and 
acid  measure  shall  conform  to  the  following  de¬ 
scription  and  standard: 

The  head,  wheel,  or  cylinder  of  this  Milk 

Tester  has  a  diameter  of . inches,  and  requires 

not  less  than . revolutions  per  minute.  This 

Certificate  is  issued  in  compliance  with  Sec.  251.3 
of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Iowa,  enacted  at  the 
Extra  Session  of  the  20th  General  Assembly,  1897. 

Signed . 

Director  Exp.  Sta.,  la  Apr. College. 
Dated  this . day  of . 189.. 
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recommends  the  following-  :  One  pound  of  white 
arsenic,  two  pounds  of  washing  soda,  three  gallons  of 
water ;  boil  and  dilute  with  three  times  the  volume  of 
water  ;  apply  while  warm,  in  fine  weather.  A  thorough 
application  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  a  path  clean  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  A  simpler  and  very  effective  formula  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue 
vitriol  ;  six  gallons  of  hot  water  ;  dissolve  and  apply 
as  a  spray,  or  through  an  ordinary  sprinkling  pot. 
Any  one  having  considerable  trouble  with  weeds  and 
grass  growing  on  roads  and  paths,  will  do  well  to  try 
these  mixtures  during  the  coming  season. 

Wood  Asuks  and  Potato  Scab. — A  number  of  read¬ 
ers  insist  that  they  have  succeeded  in  raising  excellent 
potatoes  without  scab  where  wood  ashes  were  used  as 
fertilizer.  Generally  speaking,  moderate  doses  of 
wood  ashes  or  lime  are  quite  sure  to  increase  the 
amount  of  scab,  for  tbc  reason  that  this  lime  encour¬ 
ages  the  growth  of  the  scab  fungus.  Prof.  Wheeler 
says  that  there  are  two  conditions  that  would  account 
for  this  success  with  wood  ashes.  The  seed  potatoes 
may  be  entirely  free  from  the  germs,  as  well  as  the 
soil.  In  this  case,  of  course,  no  bad  effect  would  be 
noticed  from  the  ashes.  It  may,  also,  be  possible  to 
make  a  soil 
so  alkaline 
that  the scab 
fungus  will 
not  grow. 

In  other 
word  s,  too 
much  lime 
m  i  g  h  t  de¬ 
stroy  tin; 
scab  fungus 
as  effectual - 
1  y  as  too 
much  acid. 

T  here  a  re 
situations  in 
the  country, 
for  example 
in  northern 
Michigan, 
where  wood 
is  large 
used  f 
fuel,  and 
where  wood 
ashes  are 
very  cheap. 

In  many  of 
these  situa¬ 
tions,  but 
little  scab 
has  ever 
been  noticed 
and  very 
heavy  appli¬ 
cations  o  f 
ashes  a  r e 
made.  Prof. 

Wheeler’s  statements  may  explain  why  it  is  that,  in 
such  localities,  farmers  find  wood  ashes  a  very  profit¬ 
able  fertilizer  on  a  potato  field.  Asa  general  practice, 
however,  small  applications  of  ashes  are  not  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended  on  potatoes  ;  in  fact,  even  in  the  sections 
above  mentioned,  we  would  much  prefer  to  use  the 
ashes  on  clover  or  grass,  rather  than  to  applvthem 
directly  to  potatoes. 


MACHINERY  TRIALS  AT  FAIRS. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  MOKE  EFFECTIVE. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  asked  the  managers  of  our 
leading  fairs  why  they  do  not  attempt  to  make  their 
machinery  exhibits  more  effective  by  giving  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  a  chance  to  show  their  tools  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion.  Why  not  have  plowing  and  harrowing  matches? 
Why  not  plant  actual  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
invite  the  manufacturers  of  diggers  and  harvesters  to 
go  right  into  the  field  for  trial?  The  answer  has 
usually  been  that  such  things  are  impossible  ;  but  the 
Iowa  State  Fair  managers  have  disproved  that  state¬ 
ment.  Hon.  John  Cownie,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
machinery  department  of  the  Iowa  Fair,  writes  us  the 
following  note  : 

When  this  department  was  assigned  to  me,  it  was  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  very  little  interest  being  taken  in  the  exhibit  from 
year  to  year.  I  immediately  inaugurated  new  methods,  and 
among  these  was  the  planting  of  crops,  and  widely  advertising  a 
test  of  every  kind  of  farm  machinery  or  implement  that  could  be 
put  at  work  in  the  Held.  Potatoes  and  corn  were  planted  on  the 
grounds,  a  few  acres  of  land  having  been  secured  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  within  the  inclosure.  I  planted  the  potatoes  myself.  The 
rows  were  made  with  the  plow,  and  as  straight  as  a  line  could  be 
drawn,  the  potatoes  covered  again  with  the  plow  in  my  own 
hands,  and  I  knew  that  the  work  was  well  done.  Corn  was 
planted,  and  both  potato  diggers  and  corn  harvesters  put  to  a 
practical  Held  test,  great  interest  being  manifested  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  new  departure.  I  am  within  bounds  when  I  say  that 
several  thousand  farmers  witnessed  the  exhibits  of  these  ma¬ 


chines  at  the  last  two  annual  fairs,  and  it  proved  not  only  an 
interesting  feature,  but  at  the  same  time,  enabled  farmers  lo 
contrast  the  merits  of  the  machines,  and  a  large  number  of  sales 
were  made  upon  the  grounds.  I  feel  sure  that,  if  adopted  at 
every  State  fair,  these  practical  exhibits  would  not  only  be  in¬ 
teresting,  but  of  immense  value  to  farmers.  John  cownie. 

Fig.  170  (taken  from  Farm  Implement  News),  shows 
a  scene  on  the  fair  grounds  at  digging  time.  The 
Dowden  and  Hoover  diggers  are  represented  at  work. 
The  potatoes  were  all  sold  to  the  dining-halls  on  the 
fair  grounds  at  60  cents  a  bushel,  thereby  paying  all 
the  costs  of  planting,  seed,  etc.  Corn  harvesters 
worked  in  the  standing  corn,  and  cutters  handled  the 
stalks.  There  were  plowing  matches  and  trials  of 
corn  planters,  all  of  which  attracted  large  crowds. 
As  Mr.  Cownie  well  says : 

To  see  a  machine  standing  idle  upon  a  tloor,  and  to  see  it  actu¬ 
ally  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended,  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent;  and  the  crowds  of  people  who  thronged  around  the  ma¬ 
chines  mid  implements,  when  at  work,  attested,  beyond  question, 
that  Held  work,  properly  conducted,  can  be  made  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  our  State  fairs.  Without  detracting  in  the  least 
from  other  departments  of  these  annual  meetings,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  implement  and  vehicle  department  proves  to  the 
vast  majority  of  visitors  the  greatest  attraction,  and  it  is  just  as 
true  that  machinery  in  motion  will  attract  the  attention  of  even 
the  thoughtless  and  indifferent.  Said  a  farmer,  an  old  man 
leaning  on  a  staff,  when  watching  one  of  the  Held  exhibits, 
“That  beats  horse  racing.  There  is  something  to  be  learned 


a-feeling  well  repaid  for  my  trip.” 

Now  why  cannot  this  plan  be  adopted  and  carried  out 
at  our  eastern  fairs?  Why  should  New  York  lie 
satisfied  to  sit  still,  while  Iowa  goes  ahead  ?  With  a 
little  hustle  and  energy,  our  New  York  State  Fair 
managers  might  get  some  of  these  crops  started  this 
year.  In  any  event,  they  might  lay  aside  enough  soil 
to  start  a  good  plowing  match.  Then  let  the  harrow 
men  take  hold  of  the  plowed  ground,  and  show  us 
what  their  tools  can  do.  Then  let  the  seeders  go  over  it. 
If  this  plan  were  worked  up  with  any  sort  of  energy, 
it  would  prove  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  fair. 


REBULA  TING  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  BY  LAW. 

DOES  INSPECTION  OF  NUKSKKY  STOCK  REALLY  INSPECT? 

( Concluded . ) 

Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  insects  like  the  Aspara¬ 
gus  beetle  or  the  Elm-leaf  beetle.  These  creatures 
hibernate  in  the  adult  or  beetle  stage  in  all  kinds  of 
shelter,  and  not  at  all,  usually,  upon  the  plants  that 
they  infest.  Elm-leaf  beetles,  for  instance,  will  crawl 
into  the  crevices  of  telegraph  poles,  under  the  loose 
bark  of  trees,  will  get  into  houses,  into  boxes,  into 
dry  moss,  or  in  fact,  into  anything.  European  elms 
introduced  into  this  country  might  be  carefully  in¬ 
spected,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  beetle  be  discovered  ; 
yet  the  box  containing  the  trees,  or  the  packing  around 
it,  might  contain,  under  slivers  of  wood  or  under  or  in 
the  folds  of  the  wrappings,  beetles  which  could  not 
be  discovered  except  by  the  merest  accident.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  beetles  should  be  on 
the  boxes  or  packing  containing  the  plants.  Another 
parcel  of  goods  that  comes  from  a  region  in  which 
either  Elm-leaf  or  Asparagus  beetles  occur,  might  con¬ 


tain  the  adult  insects  in  the  dormant  condition.  Here  is 
a  case  where  the  examination  of  stock  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  useless,  simply  because  the  insects  do  not  Win¬ 
ter  upon  the  stock  itself.  How  the  Elm-leaf  beetle 
got  into  this  country,  or  how  the  Asparagus  beetles 
reached  here,  no  one  knows.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  could  have  been  discovered  or  prevented  by  any 
system  of  inspection. 

It  frequently  happens  that  caterpillars,  or  similar 
larvae  feed  upon  plants,  and  wander  off  to  pupate  else¬ 
where,  and  some  of  those  bore  into  wood.  For  in¬ 
stance,  some  of  the  feeders  on  grapes  live  upon  the 
foliage,  and  when  ready  for  pupation,  wander  to  some 
distance,  then  bore  into  a  convenient  plank,  post  or 
board,  and  change  to  a  pupa,  ready  to  come  out  the 
following  Spring.  Assuming  that  a  number  of  these 
caterpillars  made  their  way  into  some  boards  near  an 
outhouse  in  a  foreign  vineyard,  and  that  these  boards 
were  used  afterward  in  constructing  a  box  or  crate  to 
contain  plants  sent  to  America,  the  most  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  plants  would  fail  to  discover  the 
least  trace  of  the  vineyard  pests  snugly  concealed  in¬ 
side  of  the  surrounding  boards. 

The  Wood  leopard-moth,  which  within  recent  years 
has  been  introduced  into  the  vicinity  of  New  York 

City,  is  one 
of  those  in¬ 
sects  that 
1  believe 
would  have 
come  in,  in 
spite  of  the 
most  careful 
inspection. 
Of  course,  if 
it  had  been 
in  a  living 
plant,  it 
might,  pos¬ 
sibly,  have 
been  discov- 
e  r  e  d  ,  a  1  - 
though  even 
that  is  very 
doubtful  ; 
but  this 
b orer  also 
has  the  wan¬ 
dering  habit 
and  often 
pupates  in 
places  quite 
remote  from 
the  infested 
trees.  Mr. 
8  out  hwiek 
brought  i n 
an  infested 
branch,  and 
a  few  days 
afterward , 
discovered 
that  the  lar¬ 
va)  had  disappeared;  neither  was  he  able  to  find 
where  it  had  gone  until  the  moth  emerged,  and  he 
discovered  the  hole  left  by  its  exit  in  the  woodwork 
of  one  of  the  window  casings.  This  borer  probably 
did  not  come  in  onariy  living  plant  at  all.  The  chances 
are  all  that  it  came  in  some  pieces  of  lumber  used, 
perhaps,  in  packing,  and  thrown  away  on  the  docks 
when  the  steamer  arrived.  Many  other  cases  could  be 
cited  ;  but  these  will  serve  to  illustrate. 

A  weak  point  in  the  bill  is  the  adoption  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  at  the  request  of  the  florists,  that  florists’  plants 
should  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  inspection. 
It  is,  probably,  quite  true  that  a  great  many  of  the 
plants  would  be  ruined  by  being  inspected  ;  but  this 
exemption  will  permit  packages  to  remain  unbroken, 
and  these  packages  may  contain,  besides  the  insects 
strictly  infesting  hothouse  plants,  any  number  of 
others  that  may  live  in  the  open  air. 

Another  weak  point  in  the  bill  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Craw,  the  quarantine  officer  at  San  Francisco  ; 
that  is,  in  the  provision  for  certificates  of  inspection 
made  where  the  plants  are  grown.  No  nursery  or 
any  large  body  of  plants  is  free  from  all  insects. 
These  may  be  quite  harmless  in  the  country  where  the 
plants  are  grown  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  they  might  not  become  seriously  in¬ 
jurious  in  our  country.  Acting  upon  his  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  foreign  country,  the 
inspector  may  truthfully  certify  to  the  absence  of 
“dangerous”  insects,  yet,  under  such  a  certificate, 
there  may  be  introduced  a  most  destructive  pest. 
Scale  insects  and  such  as  are  tied  to  the  plants  would, 
probably,  be  discovered  in  most  cases.  Mr.  Craw  has 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  insects  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  that  have  been  stopped  at  that  port  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  entering  the  United  States.  Yet  that 
collection,  although  interesting  from  that  standpoint, 
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A  TRIAL  OF  POTATO  HARVESTERS  AT  THE  IOWA  STATE  FAIR,  181)7.  Fig.  170. 


here.  I  always  visit  the  fair  to  see  the  improvements  being  made 
in  farm  machines,  and  when  I  see  them  at  work,  I  go  home 
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is  absolutely  no  proof  that  any  one  of  these  species 
would  have  gained  a  foothold  had  it  been  allowed  to 
come  in.  Probably  no  one  has  more  experience  in 
matters  of  this  kind  than  this  same  California  inspec¬ 
tor,  yet  1  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Craw,  with  all  his 
acknowledged  skill  and  thoroughness,  has  allowed 
many  a  species  to  slip  in  unobserved,  and  without  any 
harm  resulting. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  has  shown  very  interestingly  that 
insects  may  be  introduced  time  and  again  without 
gaining  a  foothold,  and  that  from  some  altogether 
unexpected  source,  we  may  get  some  species  which 
becomes  a  first-class  pest.  I  quote  from  Dr.  Howard, 
as  follows  :  “  It  appears  from  what  we  have  shown, 

that  very  many  species  are  constantly  being  imported 
which  do  not  become  acclimatized.  Many  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  species  which  we  should  most  expect  to  take 
hold  in  this  country,  have  not  done  so,  while  with 
others  it  is  the  unexpected  which  has  happened.” 
This  paper  by  Dr.  Howard  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  all  who  speak  for  inspection  to  prevent  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  injurious  insects.  JOHN  is.  smith. 


YELLOW  FEVER  IN  CUBA. 

ABE  OUR  SOLDIERS  IN  DANGER  FROM  IT? 

Congress  has  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Immune 
Volunteer  Bill.  This  bill  authorizes  the  special  en¬ 
listment  of  soldiers  who  are  immune  to  yellow  fever  ; 
in  other  words,  persons  who  have  gone  through  this 
disease  and  are,  therefore,  not  likely  to  contract  it 
again. 

We  recently  talked  with  the  medical  director  of  one 
of  our  large  life  insurance  companies  regarding  this 
matter.  This  man  has  had  a  large  hospital  practice, 
has  been  in  every  part  of  Cuba,  and  has  also  recovered 
from  yellow  fever.  He  may,  therefore,  be  expected 
to  know  something  about  it. 

“  Doctor,  how  can  you  tell  when  a  man  is  immune?” 

“  We  cannot  tell ;  we  can  only  take  his  word  for  it.” 

“  There  is  no  test  you  can  give,  then,  to  determine 
whether  a  man  lias  really  had  the  disease  or  not  ?  ” 

“  No,  we  can  only  take  his  statement,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  correct.” 

“  Can  you  tell  when  a  man  has  suffered  from 
typhoid  fever  ?  ” 

“  Not  accurately,  unless  we  can  make  a  post-mortem 
examination,  neither  can  we  tell  whether  a  man  has 
had  small-pox  unless  some  of  the  characteristic  scars 
are  left.” 

“  Are  our  soldiers  likely  to  suffer  from  yellow  fever, 
in  Cuba  ?  ” 

“  Without  doubt,  there  would  be  heavy  mortality 
among  them.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  army 
surgeons  are  rejecting  all  but  the  very  strongest  and 
most  vigorous.” 

“  Will  our  doctors  and  surgeons  be  likely  to  handle 
the  disease  skillfully  ?  ” 

“  After  they  become  used  to  it,  but  not  until  they 
have  acquired  experience.  In  a  disease  of  this  kind, 
experience  will  be  absolutely  necessary.” 

“Are  all  parts  of  Cuba  equally  unhealthful  ?  ” 

“  No,  back  among  the  hills  and  mountains  in  that 
country,  the  climate  is  reasonably  healthful.  The 
greatest  danger  lies  around  the  larger  towns  and 
cities.  This  comes  from  the  awful  sanitary  condition, 
for  which  the  Spaniards  are  largely  responsible. 
Practically  no  efforts  are  made  to  keep  the  cities  clean 
and  free  from  disease.  I  have  been  in  Havana  during 
the  small-pox  epidemics,  and  frequently  saw  patients 
afflicted  with  the  disease  in  doorways  or  on  sidewalks, 
mingling  freely  with  passersby.  The  poorer  people 
were  generally  ignorant,  and  would  not  even  submit 
to  vaccination  or  ordinary  sanitary  precautions  unless 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  government.” 

“Do  you  consider  that  the  Cubans  are  capable  of 
governing  themselves  ?  ” 

“  Unquestionably,  T  do.  They  are  superior  in  this 
respect  to  the  people  of  most  of  the  South  American 
republics.  In  every  college  or  technical  school  in  this 
country,  j'ou  will  be  sure  to  find  several  Cubans.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  young  Cubans  come  to  this  country 
to  acquire  their  education,  and  in  doing  so,  can  hardly 
help  picking  up  more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of  American¬ 
ism.  You  will  find  that  this  will  be  the  class  of 
Cubans  that  will  come  to  the  front  when  Cuba  is  left 
to  govern  herself.” 


Varieties  of  Asparagus. — E.  G.,  Tennessee.— The  varieties  of 
asparagus  most  desired  in  the  New  York  market  are  Colossal 
and  Palmetto.  The  bunches  range  from  2%  to  3  pounds  in  weight. 
Make  two  assortments,  and  class  as  primes  .and  culls.  White 
grass  is  cut  from  beds  where  roots  are  planted  18  to  20  inches 
deep,  and  is,  of  course,  cut  just  as  the  tips  are  coming  through 
the  surface.  Green  grass  is  cut  from  roots  that  are  planted 
shallow,  where  it  cannot  be  cut  deep  enough  underground  to  have 
the  stalks  of  sufficient  length.  The  white  grass  is  said  to  stand 
transportation  better  than  the  green.  For  shipments  from  as  far 
south  as  from  Tennessee  to  New  York,  commission  men  advise 
packing  standing  on  damp  moss.  An  article  on  asparagus  cul¬ 
ture,  giving  two  illustrations  of  asparagus  boxes,  and  a  buncher, 
was  given  in  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  26. 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

THE  FARM  VALUE  OF  THE  CROft. 

HE  DOES  MORE  GOOD  THAN  HARM. 

C.  E.,  Waterloo ,  N.  H. — Will  you  give  the  best  way  to  poison 
crows,  and  the  best  way  to  protect  young  growing  corn  from 
them?  In  your  formula  for  poisoning  them  please  bear  in  mind 
the  safety  of  the  lives  of  farm  animals  that  may  chance  to  feed 
on  the  grass  where  the  poisoned  bodies  of  the  crows  may  fall  and 
decay. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LINGERLAND. 

The  common  crow  is  a  much-abused  bird.  Hut  few 
farmers  realize  that  the  crow  should  be  classed  among 
our  beneficial  birds.  However,  this  fact  was  scien¬ 
tifically  demonstrated  several  years  ago  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  employees,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  scare¬ 
crows  cease  to  be  a  familiar  sight  in  American  corn 
fields.  The  charges  against  the  crow  are  that  it  pulls 
sprouting  corn  ;  that  it  injures  corn  in  the  milk  ;  that 
it  destroys  cultivated  fruit,  and  that  it  feeds  on  the 
eggs  and  young  of  poultry  and  wild  birds.  The 
stomachs  of  over  900  crows  have  been  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  by  experts  ;  these  crows  were  shot  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  All  of  the  above  charges  were  sustained  by 
the  stomach  examinations,  so  far  as  the  simple  fact 
that  crows  feed  upon  the  substances  named.  But  the 
extent  of  the  injury  is  a  very  different  matter.  The 
total  quantity  of  corn  eaten  during  the  entire  year 
amounts  to  25  per  cent  of  the  food  of  adult  crows,  and 
only  about  nine  per  cent  of  the  food  of  young  crows. 
Leaving  the  youner  out  of  consideration,  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  agricultural  districts,  about  one-quarter 
of  the  food  of  crows  consists  of  corn.  But  less  than 
14  per  cent  of  this  corn,  and  only  three  per  cent  of  the 
total  food  of  the  crow,  consists  of  sprouting  corn  and  com 
in  the  milk  ;  the  remaining  86  per  cent  of  the  corn  is 
chiefly  waste  grain  picked  up  here  and  there,  mainly 
in  Winter,  and  of  no  economic  value. 

In  the  case  of  cultivated  fruits,  the  loss  is  trivial. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  poultry  and 
wild  birds,  the  total  for  the  year  amounting  to  only 
one  per  cent  of  the  food. 

As  an  offset  to  his  bad  habits,  the  crow  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  good  done  in  destroying  noxious  in¬ 
sects  and  other  injurious  animals.  Insects  form  26 
per  cent  of  the  entire  food,  and  the  great  majority  of 
these  are  grasshoppers,  May  beetles,  cutworms  and 
other  injurious  kinds.  In  May  and  June,  during  the 
May-beetle  season,  these  beetles  form  the  principal 
insect  food  of  the  crow.  Only  a  few  stomachs  do  not 
contain  them,  and  stomachs  are  often  filled  with 
them.  The  fact  that  the  May-beetle  season  coincides 
with  the  breeding  season  of  the  crow  is  of  special  im¬ 
portance,  the  principal  insect  food  of  nestling  crows 
consisting  of  these  beetles.  Grasshoppers  occur  in  the 
stomachs  throughout  the  year  ;  in  August  and  through¬ 
out  the  Fall,  they  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  insect  food,  often  occurring  in  astonishing  num¬ 
bers,  and  forming  the  only  insect  food.  To  the  same 
side  of  this  scale  must  be  added  the  destruction  of 
mice,  rabbits,  and  other  injurious  rodents,  by  the 
crow. 

Thus,  in  summing  up  the  benefits  and  losses  result¬ 
ing  from  the  food  habits  of  this  bird,  it  is  clear  that 
the  good  exceeds  the  bad,  and  that  the  crow  is  a  friend 
rather  than  an  enemy  of  the  farmer;  he  gets  only 
three  per  cent  of  his  food  from  your  corn  field,  and  in 
return,  eats  nine  times  as  much  of  your  injurious  in¬ 
sects  during  the  year.  We  must,  also,  not  forget  the 
good  work  the  crow  does  as  a  scavenger. 

Some  intelligent  farmers  who  realize  the  money 
value  of  the  services  of  the  crows,  either  feed  them 
old  corn  during  the  time  when  the  growing  corn  is  in 
the  milk,  or  else  tar  the  corn  before  planting,  in  both 
cases  protecting  themselves  from  the  injury  the  birds 
may  do,  and  at  the  same  time,  insuring  their  help  in 
destroying  the  pests  that  will  surely  menace  the 
maturing  crop.  One  man  states  that  it  costs  him  but 
one-half  bushel  of  corn  and  the  time  required  to 
scatter  a  little  around  his  10-acre  corn  field,  to  protect 
this  field  from  the  crows ;  the  crows  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  but  no  corn  is  pulled. 

Therefore,  I  would  advise  C.  E.  not  to  attempt  to  kill 
the  crows,  but  rather  to  encourage  them  to  frequent 
his  farm.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  neat  and  cheap 
method  of  wholesale  slaughter  of  these  friends  of  the 
farmer  has  been  devised.  Except  the  birds  be  trapped 
or  shot  and  their  bodies  carefully  disposed  of,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  method  by  which  they  may  be  destroyed 
without  their  dead  bodies  becoming  a  menace  to  other 
animals  which  might  eat  them.  It  is  an  easy  matter 


to  poison  crows.  Corn  which  has  been  soaked  in  some 
poison  solution,  and  scattered  about,  will  soon  have 
its  deadly  effect;  or  the  carcasses  of  other  animals 
may  be  injected  or  otherwise  treated  with  poison  and 
left  for  the  crows  to  eat.  But  one  should  remember 
that,  by  any  poison  method  yet  devised,  only  a  few 
crows  are  killed.  The  general  disappearance  which 
so  often  follows  the  use  of  strychnine  must  be  at¬ 
tributed  mainly  to  the  crows’  intelligence;  the 
mysterious  death  of  a  few  serves  as  a  warning  to  the 
many  survivors,  who  promptly  quit  the  locality. 

There  would  be  little,  if  any,  danger  of  feeding 
farm  animals  upon  grass  growing  upon  the  grave  of, 
or  even  through  the  body  of  a  crow  which  had  died 
from  poison.  None  of  the  poison  would  ever  get  into 
the  plants.  Harm  could  come  only  where  an  animal 
ate  the  poisoned  dead  body  of  the  crow.  Better  let 
the  crows  have  three  per  cent  of  their  food  from  your 
sprouting  corn,  for  they  will  take  in  return  nine  times 
as  much  in  the  form  of  injurious  insects,  and  you  will 
not  suffer  any  stings  of  conscience  at  having  poisoned 
a  few  friendly,  beneficial  and  useful  birds. 


PLOWING  VS.  SURFACE  CULTIVATION. 

IS  PLOWING  ALWAYS  DESIRABLE  ? 

./.  A.,  Ames,  la. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  seeding  lowland 
for  pasture,  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  10,  Prof.  Roberts  recommends 
the  use  of  the  Summer  fallow.  In  the  treatment  of  the  fallow,  he 
advises  plowing  the  land  three  times  during  the  season.  I  wrould 
like  to  know  the  extent  of  the  conditions  to  which  this  mode  of 
treatment  is  adapted.  Most  of  the  land  here  is  a  black  loam,  and 
the  principal  object  in  preparing  the  soil  for  a  Winter  crop  is  to 
make  it  compact,  at  the  same  time  to  conserve  the  moisture.  We 
prefer  to  cultivate  the  surface  many  times  during  the  season. 
This  can  be  done  with  the  same  labor  that  would  be  required  to 
plow  the  land  three  times,  and  by  so  doing,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  we  not  only  firm  the  soil,  but  that  we  conserve  more  moisture 
than  could  be  done  by  using  the  plow  during  the  dry  Summer 
season.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  our  principle  is 
correct. 

Ans. — The  point  made  by  J.  A.  is  well  taken.  The 
directions  given  in  the  issue  referred  to  apply  not 
only  to  lowlands,  but  neglected  lands,  in  the  East, 
which  have  become,  in  almost  every  case,  overrun 
with  undesirable  weeds  and  plants,  many  of  which  are 
very  tenacious  of  life  ;  nothing  but  heroic  treatment 
will  serve  to  fit  such  lands  for  the  growth  of  the  valu¬ 
able  tame  grasses.  Here  in  the  East,  many  fields  have 
been  badly  farmed,  or  not  farmed  at  all,  because  they 
would  not  pay  the  expense  of  tillage,  and  there  is  a 
widely  expressed  desire  for  advice  as  to  the  best  use 
to  be  made  of  these  neglected  areas,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  applied  to  such  cases. 

On  the  friable  western  prairies,  the  conditions  are 
quite  different,  and  on  these  light  soils,  the  suggestion 
made  by  J.  A.  is  a  most  excellent  one,  for  on  such 
lands  not  infested  with  Quack  grass,  Canada  thistle, 
daisies  and  docks,  the  true  principle  would  be  to  plow 
once,  and  then  give  continuous  surface  tillage,  by 
which  means  moisture  would  be  conserved,  the  sub¬ 
surface  soil  solidified,  and  far  better  results  would  be 
expected  than  from  frequent  plowings.  Our  country 
is  so  wide,  and  conditions  so  varied,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  instructions  which  will  apply  to  all  locali¬ 
ties.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  rare  cases  in  which 
it  would  be  preferable  not  to  plow  at  all.  Our  re¬ 
claimed  boggy  lands  which  have  been  cultivated  long 
enough  to  eradicate  all  of  the  wild  plants,  are  usually 
so  light  in  texture  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  grasses 
to  start  and  maintain  themselves  when  young.  Here, 
a  little  scarifying  of  the  surface  and  frequent  use  of 
the  roller  would  be  far  preferable  to  any  deep  or  fre¬ 
quent  tillage. _ i.  p.  Roberts. 

Clearing  Land  in  Virginia  ;  Hedge  on  River. 

./.  IF.  li.,  White  Hall,  Va. — I  have  about  80  or  100  acres  which  I 
wish  to  clear.  It  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  pine,  oak,  etc.,  and 
is  too  far  from  market  for  firewood  to  be  of  any  value.  There 
is  considerable  undergrowth.  How  could  I  best  dispose  of  it? 
Some  is  on  creek  bottom  laud.  The  wood  is  sycamore,  some 
cottonwood;  is  the  wood  of  any  value  as  lumber?  Would  an 
Osage  orange  hedge  be  likely  to  be  effective  on  a  creek  bank  run¬ 
ning  parallel  with  a  creek  subject  to  overflow  ?  Owing  to  neg¬ 
lect  in  cutting  timber  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  creek  has  cut  a 
channel  30  feet  wide  in  the  bottom,  which  overflow's  on  a  rise  in 
the  creek.  I  thought  of  digging  a  ditch  across  it,  setting  wil¬ 
low  posts,  and  planking  against  them  with  the  hope  of  their 
growing,  and  cutting  the  timber  on  the  opposite  bank. 

ANSWERED  BY  .1.  C.  SENGElt. 

J.  W.  B.  is  so  situated  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  convert  much,  if  any,  of  his  timber  into  cash  at  a 
profit.  The  only  question  to  be  considered  is  how  to 
dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage.  If  much  of  the 
timber  is  good  “  mill  stuff,”  provided  a  sawmill  is  con¬ 
venient,  it  would  pay  him  to  have  many  thousand 
feet  cut  into  lumber,  particularly  the  pine,  into  one- 
inch  boards  ;  2x4,  3x4  and  4x4  for  studding,  etc.; 
2x6  for  rafters  and  tub  silos  ;  also  heavier  dimensions 
for  joists,  corner  posts,  sills,  etc.  Most  sawyers 
gladly  do  such  work  on  shares,  which  method  is  to  be 
preferred  when  timber  is  of  less  consideration  than 
cash.  J.  W.  B.  may  have  no  immediate  use  for  the 
lumber,  but  sooner  or  later,  such  a  time  will  come. 
Properly  stacked,  it  will  keep  almost  indefinitely,  and 
some  of  his  neighbors  may  yet  be  glad  to  pay  him  a 
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good  price  for  some  of  the  seasoned  lumber.  In  mos  t 
neighborhoods  in  the  South,  there  are  some  persons, 
white  or  colored,  who  are  short  of  wood.  He  might 
offer  such  what  wood  they  clear  in  a  given  time,  and 
save  so  much  cash  outlay.  Clearing  so  much  land  by 
hand  is  a  tedious  and  expensive  business.  If  he  has 
the  cash,  it  will  be  hundreds  of  dollars  in  his  pocket 
if  he  buy  a  Hawkeye  stump  machine,  and  all  the 
extras  suited  to  his  case.  The  outfit,  delivered,  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,  but,  as  it  will  speedily 
pull  up  the  large  trees  as  well  as  the  small,  by  the 
roots,  and  will  make  a  sweep  of  two  acres  without 
having  to  be  moved,  the  economy  of  the  investment 
must  be  apparent.  In  burning  the  stumps,  wood  and 
brush,  let  him  by  all  means  make  a  large  number  of 
small  piles  in  preference  to  fewer  large  piles.  The 
very  first  crop  will  more  than  compensate  him  for  the 
difference  in  trouble.  As  soon  as  cold,  preferably  be¬ 
fore  they  get  wet,  the  ash-heaps  should  be  broadcasted. 
The  Canadian  method  of  burning  timber  in  large 
piles,  and  then  scraping  the  ashes  together  in  piles 
for  sale,  is  one  that  no  Virginia  farmer  can  afford  to 
imitate. 

In  the  course  of  a  number  of  years,  the  Osage  orange 
hedge  would  be  partially  effective,  but  in  proportion 
to  its  effectiveness,  would  probably  prove  a  serious 
nuisance.  The  cost  of  starting  and  maintaining  such 
a  hedge,  coupled  with  the  immense  damage  to  adja¬ 
cent  crops,  would  prove  a  considerable  drain  on  the 
purse  of  J.  W.  B.,  and  would  never  prevent  his  land 
from  being  flooded.  It  might  simply  prevent  washing 
of  the  banks.  His  plan  with  the  willows  might  do  in 
his  case,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  have  seen  lots  of  money  in¬ 
vested  in  just  such  schemes,  only  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  very  next  big  rise  in  the  stream.  A  much  better 
plan,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  and  observation  go, 
is  to  provide  a  sufficient  bed  for  the  stream.  The  sur¬ 
face  soil  on  both  sides  can  be  thrown  back  on  the 
land  for  some  distance,  and  the  subsoil  can  be  used 
for  an  embankment.  This  will  widen  the  bed,  and 
deepen  it  at  the  same  time.  Hammocks  and  other 
obstructions  must  be  scrupulously  removed.  In  widen¬ 
ing,  an  eye  should  be  kept  on  straightening  the  bends, 
removing  the  soil  mainly  on  the  side  that  projects. 
Such  a  job  costs  money,  but  if  done  as  it  must  be  to  be 
effective,  it  will  be  a  permanent  affair,  and  one  likely 
to  pay  a  handsome  interest  on  the  investment.  I  have 
seen  heavy  stone  walls,  laid  in  cement,  melt  away 
like  sugar,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
plan  that  does  not  include  a  sufficiently  large  bed  is, 
at  best,  only  a  temporary  makeshift. 

How  to  Fight  the  Apple  Borer. 

C.  M.  H.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.— Will  you  publish  a  remedy  for 
Apple  borers  ?  I  have  a  young  orchard,  and  the  borers  have 
completely  destroyed  it.  I  am  setting  another  this  Spring,  and 
would  like  to  know  how  to  keep  them  out? 

Ans. — I  know  of  no  application  which  can  be  made 
to  apple  trees  that  will  surely  prevent  the  attacks  of 
the  Apple  borer.  We  have  been  experimenting  with 
all  sorts  of  washes  to  keep  out  the  Peach  borers  here 
at  the  experiment  station  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  thus  far,  have  found  nothing  which  will  keep 
them  all  out  without  killing  the  tree.  The  Apple 
borer  will  be  a  more  difficult  insect  to  keep  out  than 
the  Peach  borer,  I  think.  About  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  for 
the  Apple  borer,  is  to  examine  the  trees  carefully  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  and  dig  out  or  insert  a  wire  and 
destroy  all  traces  of  the  rascals.  .  Some  report  good 
success  by  injecting  a  little  carbon  bisulphide  into  the 
burrows  when  found,  and  then  quickly  closing  the 
entrance  hole.  No  wash  will  prevent  the  adult  insect 
— the  beetle — from  coming  out  of  the  tree  when  it  is 
ready.  I  have  seen  trees  where  the  beetles  had 
emerged  through  a  collar  of  cement  one-half  inch  or 
more  in  thickness.  Only  eternal  vigilance  will  be  the 
price  of  apple  trees  free  from  the  borers.  m.  v.  s. 

Selling  Flowers  in  New  York  City. 

./.  M.  C.,  Washington  County ,  N.  Y. — Would  I  have  the  right  to 
take  cut  flowers  to  New  York  City,  and  sell  them  from  house  to 
house  ?  If  not,  how  much  would  I  have  to  pay  for  that  privilege? 
Or  could  I  sell  from  samples  and  deliver  afterwards?  If  so,  how 
long  would  I  have  to  wait  after  selling  before  delivering? 

Ans. — To  sell  any  merchandise  from  house  to  house 
in  the  city,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  peddler's 
license.  But  we  would  not  advise  you  to  attempt  the 
sale  of  your  cut  flowers  in  this  way  ;  it  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  selling  pot  plants  or  vegetables.  People  do 
not  buy  cut  flowers  as  they  buy  other  articles  vended 
through  the  streets.  The  street  flower  trade  of  New 
York  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  who  collect  in  the  shopping  districts,  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  elevated 
stations,  and  the  ferries.  The  fact  that  these  people, 
who  make  a  business  of  street  flower-selling,  do  not 
ordinarily  canvass  the  residence  districts,  shows  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  prove  remunerative.  In  European 
cities,  street  flower-sellers  do  visit  the  residence 
streets,  but  here  it  will  be  found  that  a  woman  who 
will  buy  a  bunch  of  violets  when  out  shopping,  would 
refuse  the  same  flowers  if  offered  at  the  door. 


We  do  not  think  it  practicable  to  sell  flowers  by 
sample  and  deliver  them  afterwards.  J.  M.  C.  does 
not  state  what  his  flowers  are,  but  if  ordinary  Sum¬ 
mer  garden  flowers,  the  price  they  would  realize  in 
New  York  would  be  very  small.  These  flowers  are 
usually  either  shipped  to  a  commission  merchant, 
or  sold  at  the  Cut  Flower  Exchange,  most  of  them 
being  purchased  by  the  Greeks.  The  latter  are  very 
shrewd  buyers,  and  often  form  combinations  among 
themselves  to  reduce  prices.  The  perishable  nature 
of  the  stock  aids  them  in  this.  It  is  sometimes  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  arrangements  with  some  large  florist  to 
supply  certain  lines  of  stock,  which  must,  in  such 
cases,  be  of  high-grade  quality.  A  day  or  two  before 
Decoration  Day,  there  is  often  sale  for  fine  Peonies, 
Irises,  etc  ,  at  good  prices,  but  after  that,  the  flower 
trade  declines.  This  city  is  provided  with  flowers  in 
amazing  profusion  all  the  year  ’round,  and  even  the 
Greeks  look  with  scorn  upon  anything  not  quite  up  to 
standard.  The  proper  shipment  of  the  flowers  is  an 
important  matter,  and  a  point  in  which  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  are  likely  to  fail. 

Diluting  Milk  for  Creaming. 

E.  J).  P.,  Scipio,  N.  Y.— Is  it  advisable  to  raise  cream  by  dilution, 
as  compared  with  setting  milk  in  pans  ?  Many  of  the  farmers  in 
this  section  have  bought  cans  which  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  milk  is  strained  into  the  can,  and  then  as  much  water  added 
as  there  is  milk. 

Ans. — The  question  of  raising  cream  by  dilution  has 
come  up  often  recently,  and  it  is  one  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  dairymen.  Should  the  ordinary  dairyman 
accompany  his  trial  of  the  dilution  process  with  a 
careful  use  of  the  Babcock  test,  he  would,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  find  that,  on  the  whole,  he  is  not  being  paid  for 
his  trouble,  but  on  the  other  hand,  was  losing  too 
much  fat  in  the  skim-milk.  Extended  experiments  in 
this  line  at  the  Cornell  and  Vermont  Experiment 
Stations,  throw  much  light  on  the  subject.  These  ex¬ 
periments  were  conducted  with  ordinary-sized,  deep¬ 
setting  cans,  under  the  conditions  that  prevail  on  the 
farm.  A  report  of  the  work  in  detail  may  be  seen  in 
Cornell  Bulletin  No.  39. 

“  In  none  of  the  experiments,  either  at  the  Vermont 
or  Cornell  Station,  has  there  been  any  benefit  from  the 
dilution  where  cold  water  was  used  as  the  diluent, 
and  where  the  cans  were  set  either  in  cold  water  (40 
degrees),  in  warm  water  (60  degrees)  or  in  air,  and 
at  neither  station  has  there  been  any  advantage  from 
dilution  where  hot  water  was  used  as  the  diluent,  and 
the  cans  subsequently  set  in  cold  water  (40  degrees).” 

One  example  of  results  at  Cornell  is  as  follows  :  In 
16  trials,  where  the  milk  was  set  (undiluted)  in  the 
Cooley  creamer  with  ice  water  at  a  temperature  of  44 
degrees,  the  average  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  skim-milk 
was  .28.  In  11  trials  where  milk  was  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  set  in  the  open  air, 
the  average  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  skim-milk  was  1.28. 

In  regard  to  dilution  with  hot  water  (135  degrees), 
and  the  subsequent  setting  of  the  cans  in  warm  water 
(60  degrees),  or  in  cold  water  (40  degrees),  the  results 
vary.  The  following  summary  may  be  of  interest : 

Per  cent  of  fat  in  skim-milk. 
Set  at  60  degrees :  Diluted.  Not  diluted. 


Mixed  herd  milk  (15  trials) . 

.76 

1.05 

Jersey  milk  (6  trials) . 

.60 

1.13 

Holstein  milk  (2  trials) . 

.63 

.82 

Average  of  all  (23  trials) . 

.69* 

1.05 

Set  at  40  degrees : 

Mixed  herd,  Jersey  and  Holstein  milk 
(8  trials) . 

.23 

.23 

Set  at  38—48  degrees  in  air: 

Mixed  herd  milk  (8  trials) . 

.60 

Combining  the  results  found  at  the  Vermont  and 
Cornell  Stations,  we  have  the  following  average  per¬ 
centages  of  fat  in  skim-milk  under  the  different 
systems : 

Per  cent. 

Diluted  (water  at  135  degrees)  set  at  60  degrees  (39  trials)  .77 


Undiluted  set  at  60  degrees  (30  trials) .  1.00 

Undiluted  set  at  40  degrees  (26  trials) . 29 


Thus  it  appears  that  when  milk  is  set  at  about  60  de¬ 
grees,  there  is  considerable  advantage,  so  far  as  the 
efficiency  of  creaming  is  concerned,  in  diluting  it  with 
25  per  cent  of  hot  water.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  disadvantage  of  needing  an  increased  tank  capac¬ 
ity,  and  of  producing  a  quickly-souring  cream.  Cream 
from  milk  so  set  was  often  sour  and  thick  in  24  hours 
from  setting.  Summarizing  the  results  of  all  the  ex¬ 
periments,  we  can  say  that  only  in  the  case  of  diluting 
with  hot  water,  and  then  setting  the  milk  at  about  60 
degrees,  was  there  any  gain  in  fat  by  the  dilution 
process.  In  all  other  cases,  there  was  a  decided  loss 
from  its  use.  l.  a. 

Heavy  Yields  of  Corn  and  Wheat. 

L.  B.  8.,  Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Fa.— 1.  I  see  you  refer  to  a  yield  by  the 
Early  Mastodon  corn  of  213  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  raised 
by  a  Mr.  Rose.  What  distance  apart  was  the  corn  planted  to 
make  such  a  result  possible  ?  On  the  very  best  creek  and  river 
bottom  laud,  I  have  been  able  to  secure  only  80  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  2.  I  am  interested  in  securing  a  prolific,  strong- 
strawed,  strong-growing,  heavy-weight  wheat.  I  have  on  trial 
Early  Genesee,  Giant  (Jones),  Gold  Coin,  Forty  Fold,  and  Red 
Cross  of  the  North.  Do  you  introduce  your  new  wheats  only 
through  seedsmen  like  Henderson  &  Co.  ?  I  see  some  of  your  wheats 
advertised  by  them. 

Ans. — 1.  This  was  merely  a  quotation  from  a  cata¬ 


logue  or  circular.  We  cannot  verify  the  statement,  and 
do  not  know  what  distance  apart  the  corn  was  planted. 
The  highest  yield  made  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  was,  as  we 
have  often  stated,  132  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the 
acre.  There  are  authentic  accounts  that  this  yield 
has  been  exceeded.  2.  We  have  received  many  ac¬ 
counts  that  the  Jones’  crossbreeds  outyield  the  older 
varieties.  We  have  tried  nearly  every  variety  of 
Winter  wheat,  and  our  conclusion  is  that  every  farmer, 
by  trial  on  a  small  scale,  must  determine  for  himself 
which  will  yield  the  heaviest  on  his  farm.  We  have 
never  sold  any  of  our  introductions  through  The  R. 
N.-Y.  We  have  always  been  opposed  to  trade  papers 
unless  it  is  made  plain  that  they  are  trade  papers. 

Position  of  Eggs  in  Incubator. 

A.  N.,  Liberty ,  W.  Y. — I  have  a  100-egg  incubator.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  an  egg  may  not  hatch  as  well  on  end  as  to  have  it  lie 
on  its  side  ?  I  can  put  100  eggs  in  it  if  flat,  and  130  if  on  end.  I 
have  placed  one-half  inch  of  sawdust  in  the  drawer,  and  have 
the  eggs  on  end,  and  a  neighbor  tells  me  that  they  won’t  hatch 
that  way. 

Ans. — The  correct  position  for  eggs  during  incuba¬ 
tion  is  on  their  sides,  with  the  large  end  slightly  higher. 
When  in  this  position,  the  chicks  form  in  the  large 
end,  and  at  hatching  time,  break  the  shell  near  the 
large  end;  if  the  small  end  is  the  higher,  they  are 
very  likely  to  break  the  shell  near  the  small  end,  and 
if  they  do  this,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  perish 
in  the  shell,  not  being  able  to  turn  so  easily  to  break 
the  shell  all  the  way  around.  The  sawdust  in  the 
drawer  or  tray  may  interfere  with  the  ventilation,  or  it 
may  not,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  machine. 
The  eggs  may  be  stood  on  end  for  the  first  five  days, 
if  turned  twice  daily,  and  then  tested,  when  the  in¬ 
fertile  eggs,  and  those  with  dead  germs  being  removed, 
there  will  usually  be  room  in  the  trays  to  allow  the 
good,  fertile  eggs  to  lie  on  their  sides.  j.  k.  s. 

Some  Questions  About  Tiles. 

IK.  J.  L.,  Bradford,  Ark. — Will  socketed-end  sewer  pipes  make 
good  drain  tiles?  Would  they  be  liable  to  fill  with  sediment? 
Are  drain  tiles  better  with  thimbles  over  the  joints,  than  plain 
tiles  butted  end  to  end  ? 

Ans. — Yes;  it  is,  probably,  better  that  the  drain 
should  be  laid  at  a  greater  depth  than  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  ordinary  drain  tiles  cut  to  one  foot  in 
length.  The  joints  afford  the  only  entrance  for  the 
water,  and  being  two  feet  apart  and  close  jointed,  the 
water  will  not  enter  the  drain  so  freely  as  where  the 
joints  are  only  one  foot  apart.  If  the  drain  be  laid 
deep,  the  water  of  heavy  rainfalls  will  pass  down  into 
the  earth  to  a  depth  that  will  not  damage  the  growing 
crop,  the  water  entering  and  passing  away  slowly 
through  the  drain.  If  the  rainfall  is  long  continued 
so  as  to  bring  the  line  of  saturation  near  the  surface,  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  will  be  greater  to  force  the  water 
into  the  drain,  if  the  drains  are  laid  deep,  thus  getting 
rid  of  the  water  sooner.  Sewer-pipe  drains  are  not  more 
liable  to  be  obstructed  with  silt  than  other  drains,  if 
equally  well  laid.  A  drain  laid  with  collars  is  as  good 
as  one  laid  without  collars,  and  no  better,  provided  the 
drain  without  collars  is  as  well  laid,  so  as  to  avoid 
unevenness  at  the  joints.  Clay  is  the  best  covering  for 
joints  ;  after  a  short  time,  it  will  become  sufficiently 
open  to  admit  water  freely,  and  exclude  quicksand.  If 
clay  cannot  be  had  to  cover  the  joints,  where  there  is 
quicksand,  use  tar  paper.  Strips  two  or  three  inches 
wide  placed  so  as  to  cover  the  joints  will  keep  silt  and 
sand  out  of  the  drain,  and  last  for  several  years,  at 
least  until  the  earth  surrounding  the  joints  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  compact  to  keep  out  the  silt  or  sand.  The  use 
of  collars  was  quite  common  30  or  40  years  ago,  but 
they  have  gone  almost  entirely  out  of  use,  being  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unnecessary  expense.  ,J.  J.  w.  Billingsley. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Killing  Dock. — F.  C.,  Divine  Corners,  N.  Y.— The  only  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  to  kill  Yellow  dock  on  a  piece  of  land  that  is  very  moist 
and  too  stony  to  plow,  is  to  cut  up  the  dock  by  the  roots  with  a 
sharp  spade  or  spud,  which  is  a  tool  like  a  narrow  spade  with  a 
long  handle  and  sharp  edge.  Put  the  boys  at  this  job,  and  make 
them  think  they  are  killing  Spaniards,  cutting  the  roots  off  as 
far  below  the  surface  as  is  possible,  to  destroy  them. 

Cow  Manure  for  Corn. — E.  P.  B.,  Foster,  Pa.— Your  nine  acres 
which  were  covered  with  a  good  coat  of  cow  manure  direct  from 
the  stable,  from  cows  well  fed  on  wheat  bran  and  gluten  meal, 
seem  to  us  rich  enough  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  ensilage  corn. 
If  it  were  sweet  corn,  or  corn  intended  for  grain,  we  would  use 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  addition;  but  for  ensilage  corn, 
we  doubt  whether  it  would  pay  to  use  an  extra  fertilizer. 

Ensilage  of  Whole  Stalks.— J.  L.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Several  years 
ago,  a  number  of  reports  were  made  from  farmers  who  put  whole 
stalks  of  corn  into  the  silo.  The  stalks  were  laid  in  courses,  the 
butts  all  one  way,  and  the  different  courses  lapping  like  shingles 
on  a  roof.  This  ensilage  was  never  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
whole  stalks  admitted  too  much  air,  and  there  is  too  much  decay. 
The  best  ensilage  is,  evidently,  prepared  by  cutting  into  about 
three-fourth-iuch  pieces. 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Book. — W.  M.  I.,  Mercersburg,  Pa. — 
For  supplying  milk  for  an  academy  or  school  for  boys,  we  would 
prefer  Holstein  or  Ayrshire  cattle,  or,  at  least,  cows  containing 
blood  of  one  of  these  breeds.  They  give  large  quantities  of  good 
milk,  which  we  consider  better  suited  for  drinking  purposes  than 
the  richer  milk  of  Jerseys  or  Guernseys.  The  best  book  on  stock 
feeding  is,  unquestionably,  Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry.  The  price  is  $2,  postpaid  from  this  office. 
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Undkk  date  of  April  28,  our  respected 
friend,  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  writes  us  that  “we  are  having  a 
drier  season  than  has  been  known  for 
over  40  years.”  He  says  that  the  true 
Chinese  Crease-back  bean  is  by  far  the 
best  in  quality  of  all  known  string  beans, 
and  it  is  also  more  productive . 


have  fruited  these  hybrids  in  the  East. 
That  Tije  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  ordered  plants 
of  each  is  due  to  an  oversight . -. . 

It  was  about  17  j’ears  ago  that  we  first 
heard  of  and  planted  a  shrub  familiarly 
called  Hall’s  Apple,  and  botanically, 
Malus  Halleana.  Jtprovedtobe  a  charm¬ 
ing  shrub  in  every  way.  but  more 
especially  while  in  bloom.  Then  it  is 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  no  other  shrub 
that  the  writer  is  familiar  with.  The 
flowers  are  about  two  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  12  to  15  petals,  varying  in  shade  from 
nearly  white  inside  to  a  delicate  rose  and 
pink  outside.  They  are  borne  in  umbels 


Otm  esteemed  correspondent.  Mr.  R. 
Buck  man,  of  Farmingdalc,  111.,  writes 
us  that  the  Carman  No.  8  potato  is  not 
behaving  well  with  him.  He  has  planted 
it  every  year  since  it  was  introduced. 
He  says  that  it  yields  well,  that  the 
shape  is  fine,  etc.,  but  that  the  quality, 
as  raised  in  his  soil,  is  not  good  enough 
for  a  first-rate  potato — not  so  good  as  the 
Early  Ohio  or  the  Early  Rose.  “  There 
is  a  taste,”  he  says,  “  under  the  skin  at 
this  timeof  the  year  as  though  the  potato 
had  been  slightly  frosted,  and  the  tubers 
are  inclined  to  rot.”  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  quality  of  potatoes  is  very  change¬ 
able.  We  are  at  present  eating  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  potatoes,  bought  from  grocery 
“stores.”  The  quality  is  about  perfect. 
Those  raised  at  the  Rural  (’.rounds  are 
sometimes  of  good  quality  and  some¬ 
times  poor.  The  quality  of  the  Early 
Ohio  as  raised  there  is  always  inferior. . . 


of  half  a  dozen  from  the  axils  of  every 
node  while  yet  the  leaves,  which  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  the  pear,  are  but  half  grown. 
The  shrub,  or  small  tree,  as  we  may  call 
it,  begins  to  bloom  in  late  April,  con¬ 
tinuing  until,  at  least,  the  middle  of  May. 
The  peduncles  of  the  flowers  are  fully 
two  inches  long,  and  so  thread-like  that 
the  flowers  droop  in  the  most  charming 
and  graceful  manner.  The  full  beauty 
of  this  shrub  does  not  reveal  itself  until 
it  has  grown  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight 
feet.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

It  was  about  five  years  ago  that  a  sup¬ 
posed  new  plant  was  introduced  under 
the  name  of  Pyrus  Malus  Parktnanni. 
We  purchased  a  plant  of  this  to  find  a 
couple  of  years  afterwards  that  it  is 
identical  with  Hall’s  Apple.  In  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  the  latter  is  its  correct 
name,  and  Parkmanni  merely  a  synonym. 


Mk.  Buckman  asks  whether  we  think 
the  Mexican  June  corn,  which  he  has 
planted,  will  thrive  in  the  middle  of  a 
rock  pile,  two  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide, 
the  interior  filled  with  soil.  We  should 
say  that  it  will.  We  are  hoping  that 
many  of  our  friends,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  in  Ruralisms  made  several 
weeks  ago,  have  planted  this  interesting 
variety  of  corn . 

The  colored  plate  of  a  nurseryman’s 
catalogue  shows  the  new  Primus  black¬ 
berry  to  be  somewhat  over  two  inches 
long  and  1  M  inch  in  diameter.  The  cata¬ 
logue  quotes  Mr.  Burbank  as  saying: 
“  This  was  my  first  success  in  blackberry- 
raspberry  hybrids.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  berries  known,  and  is 
larger  and  more  regular  in  shape  than 
any  other  berry.  Its  flavor  is  unique  ; 
nothing  like  it  has  before  appeared.  All 
pronounce  it  superior  when  cooked,  and 
eaten  raw  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  best 
berry  ever  tasted.”  We  have  not  this 
hybrid  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  cannot 
speak  of  the  size  of  the  berry  from  ex¬ 
perience.  This,  however,  we  may  say  : 
Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman  received  a  few 
of  the  berries  from  Mr.  Burbank. 
The  largest  of  them  were  but  seven- 
eighths  inch  in  length.  Another  of  Mr. 
Burbank’s  blackberry-raspberry  hybrids 
has  been  named  Phenomenal.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  is  quoted  as  describing  it  in  this 
way:  “This  is  larger  than  the  largest 
berry  ever  before  known.  It  has  a  bright 
crimson  raspberry  color,  is  as  product¬ 
ive  as  could  be  desired,  and  the  most 
delicious  of  all  berries  for  canning  and 
drying.  The  berries  grow  iu  clusters  of 
5  to  10  or  more  each,  and  individual  ber¬ 
ries  measure  three  inches  around  one 
way  by  four  inches  the  other,  and  weigh 
one-quarter  ounce  each.  When  exhibited, 
the  question  was  asked,  ‘  Will  they  he 
sold  by  the  dozen  ?  ’  ” 

Mr.  Burbank  is  notoriously  conserva¬ 
tive  in  describing  his  “  new  creations.” 
The  quotations  above  presented  are  from 
the  catalogue  of  John  Lewis  Childs.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  those  who 


Seedling  Magnolias. — It  is  about  six 
years  ago  that  we  planted  seeds  of  two 
Chinese  Magnolias,  viz.,  Lennei  and 
Soulangeana.  These  seedlings  began  to 
bloom  three  years  ago  ;  nearly  all  are 
blooming  now,  May  II.  Our  object  in 
planting  the  Magnolia  seeds  was  to  find 
out  for  ourselves  just  how  readily  the 
seeds  sprout,  how  many  years  it  would  be 
before  the  seedlings  bloom,  how  much 
they  would  vary  from  their  parents, 
whether  they  would  be  more  or  less 
hardy, whether  they  would  be  more  or  less 
shapely  than  grafted  plants.  Well,  all 
of  this  we  have  found  out,  and  we  are 
telling  the  results  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  interested  iu  Mag¬ 
nolias.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  of  them 
should  be  interested,  for  there  are  few 
other  little  trees — we  are  speaking  of 
the  Oriental  Magnolias — that  are  so 
effective  in  making  strong  contrasts  with 
smaller-leafed,  hardy  trees.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  hardy  trees  to  which  the 
expression,  “  tropical  amplitude  of  foli¬ 
age,”  may  be  more  suitably  applied. 

Much  to  our  surprise  the  flowers  are 
much  like  those  of  their  parents.  There  is 
no  essential  variation.  The  Soulangeana 
flowers  are  about  the  same  size  as  those 
of  the  parent,  and  in  color,  vary  so  little 
that  the  seedlings  might  well  be  sold  as 
grafted  plants.  Everyone  of  the  Lennei 
seedlings  bears  flowers  nearly  white 
within  and  a  wine-purple  without.  The 
leaves  in  shape  vary  somewhat,  but  this 
is  immaterial.  The  plants  are  far  more 
symmetrical  than  the  grafted  plants 
that  we  buy  of  the  nurseries  for  from  $1 
to  $2  each. 

The  seeds  should  be  planted  in  the 
Fall  just  as  soon  as  the  outer  covering 
becomes  red,  and  while  the  cones  are 
still  green.  The  seeds  are  nearly  as 
large  as  peas,  and  should  be  planted  in 
drills  much  the  same  as  we  plant  peas, 
though,  of  course,  farther  apart — six 
inches  at  least.  A  large  proportion  will 
germinate  the  next  Spring.  The  second 
Spring,  they  may  be  transplanted  to 
their  permanent  homes. 


Our  proposition  is  this :  Why  should 
our  readers  pay  from  81  to  82  each  for 
grafted  pot  plants  when  they  may  so 
easily  raise  their  own  seedlings  which 
will  prove  in  most  cases,  equal  to  their 
parents  in  flower,  and  be  more  shapely 
as  to  habit  ? . 

May  12.  Since  the  Flower-pot  potatoes' 
were  planted,  April  18,  the  weather  has 
been  exceedingly  unfavorable.  We  have 
had  too  much  rain  and  many  frosts. 
During  two  nights,  ice  formed  one- 
quarter  inch  thick.  Corn  and  Lima 
beans  planted  for  the  earliest  crop  have 
rotted  in  the  ground,  and  are  being  re¬ 
planted  by  the  market  gardeners  in  the 
neigborhood  of  the  Rural  Grounds.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  seed  potatoes 
have  rotted  or  not . 

Our  first  experiment  in  raising  straw¬ 
berries  from  seed  was  made  in  1882.  Seeds 
of  the  Neunan  were  planted  in  pots  dur¬ 
ing  February.  They  germinated  in  two 
weeks.  The  seedlings  fruited  the  next 
year,  hut  were  of  no  value.  The  Neunan 
berry  averages  from  medium  to  small, 
and  is  rather  acid  in  quality,  but  is  still 
a  favorite  in  many  parts  of  the  South, 
because  of  its  earliness  in  maturing  and 
because  of  the  firmness  of  the  berry.  We 
think  that  the  Neunan  is  even  now  the 
first  to  be  shipped  fo  northern  markets. 
No  one,  of  course,  would  select  it  for 
growing  under  glass,  because  of  its  com¬ 
paratively  small  size . 


Boston  Fern. 


Profits 
of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Material $  tupplUd /or  “Homo  Mixing.” 


$20  PHOSPHATE  FOR  POTATOES  AND  CORN 

8old  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send 
for  Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COW  PEAS, 

Soja  Roans.  Velvet  Beans,  Southern-grown  .Millet 
and  Early  Mastodon  Seed  Corn. 

PACKARD,  Seed  Grower.  I>over,  Del. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  —  Yellow  Nanse- 
mond,  $1.50  per  1.1HX).  Write  for  Circular  of  other 
kinds.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland.  N.  ,1. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load.  Including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  (’.  C.  BRAWLKY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO..  New  Madison.  Ohio. 


\\/ _  D  A  V  ‘-ASH  eacl i  WEEK  the  year  round ,  i  f 
TV  “  I  f\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Oansville,  N.  V 


./.  /).,  Monmouth  County.  N.  J  — What  is  the  Bos¬ 
ton  fern ?  Is  it  a  good  house  plant? 

A  ns. — The  Boston  fern  is  a  florist’s 
variety  of  the  Sword  fern,  Nephrolepis 
exaltata,  known  botanically  as  N.  ex- 
altata  Bostoniensis.  The  t3’pe  is  a  native 
of  tropical  America.  Its  fronds  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  the  type,  hut  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  drooping  habit,  which  be¬ 
comes  more  marked  as  the  plants  grow 
older.  The  central  fronds  continue 
erect,  while  the  outer  ones  curve  down. 
A  large  plant  will  have  fronds  three  feet 
long,  drooping  gracefully  down  to  the 
floor,  and  the  effect  is  very  beautiful. 
Both  the  Sword  fern  and  the  Boston  fern 
are  excellent  house  plants,  enduring  a 
much  drier  atmosphere  than  will  other 
ferns,  and  thriving  under  the  conditions 
of  an  ordinary  room. 


BERRY  PLANTS Fro,n  ** 12  per  1’oou  up< 


_  Send  for  price-list 
H.  L.  SQUIRES,  Flanders.  N.  Y. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

IU0  Nic  Olimer  for*$2.50. 

T.  C.  KKV1TT.  Atbeuia.  N.  J. 
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WITH  THE  = 

GARFIELD 
KNAPSACK 


or  tlie 

EMPIRE  KING 

5  Perfect  agitator*— HO  •torching  of 
9  foliage— no  leather  fcVRffibbor  *al?e«* 

□  Catalogue  free.  Agents  wanted. 

5  FIRM)  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 

19  Market  Si.,  Loekport,  N.Y. 
fiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiinunfniiDi 


Prompt  Relief 

Stomach  Difficulty  Overcome  by 
America’s  Greatest  Medicine. 

“  I  had  a  stomach  difficulty  and  decided  to  try 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  After  taking  one  bottle  I 
felt  better  than  I  had  felt  for  years,  and  now, 
whenever  1  feel  any  symptom  of  my  old  trouble,  I 
resort  to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  it  soon  gives 
me  relief.”  R.  Stalkkk,  West  Walworth,  N.  Y. 

Today  Buy  and  Begin  to  Take 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  indigestion,  biliousness. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  BUGS. 


(SAFE  TO  USE 


■  •  . 


Pat.  March  Id  and  Nov.9, 1897. 
Pat  In  Canada  Nov.  2, 1897. 


—NO  ARSENIC.) 

Kills  Potato,  Squash  and 
Cucumber  Bugs.  Currant. 
Tomato  Worms,  etc. 

PREVENTS  BLIGHT 
or  Potato  Rust.  Use  freely 
on  Vegetables  and  House 
Plants.  More  freely  used, 
belter  plant  will  thrive. 
Applied  dry:  no  water  to 
carry;  will  not  blow  or 
wash  off. 

Apply  to  local  dealer  for 
free  sample  package. 

1-lb.  package.  15c.;  .‘1-lb. 
package. 85c. :  5-lb.  package, 
50c.;  1214-lb.  package,  $1. 
Perfection  Shakers,  50c.; 
Rubber  Atomizers,  75c. 
Forsale  by  all  local  dealers 
mice  Street, 


DANFORTH  CHEMICAL  CO.  iLeominster,  Mass. 


BLACK  DEATH 

The  best  and  cheapest  Insecticide  on  the  market.  Instant  death  to  potato 
hugs,  and  will  not  injure  t. lie  vines.  A  tine  dry  powder  ready  for  immediate 
%3 use.  Recommended  oy  Edward  F.  Dibble,  the  largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  I 
in  the  United  States.  To  introduce,  special  price,  100-pound  keg.  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address  for 

tun  particulars  Q-AT’KA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


It  KM  KM HF.  11 


DAMSVITiTiE,  3NTEW  YORK. 


5,000  KE1FFER  PEAR  TREES 

Three  years.  Clean,  bright,  healthy,  thrifty.  Just  the  kind  to  plant  a  new  orchard  or  REPLANT  an 
old  one.  All  the  leading  sorts  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants.  PRICES  RIGHT.  Catalogue  Free. 

^LUTHUn  J.  OOliXiINTS,  Moorestown,  3XT.  «T. 


SAVE  MONEY*— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

Tot:  h»ve  the  benefit  ef  the  Agents’  Commission  and  the  Middleman's  profit. 


ANALYSIS. 


Piios.  Acid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash, 
per  cent.  per  cent.  per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . .  22  to  25  4  to  5  .  $22  00  per  ton 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer  9  to  10  2  to  3  2  to  3  1600  “ 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer .  9  to  10  2%  to  3%  4  to  5  2000  “ 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer .  11  to  12  3  to  4  4  to  5  21  00  “ 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer... .  9  to  10  3%  to  4%  6  to  7  2300  “ 

Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15  4  to  5  .  1800  “ 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Wkt  Sunday. 

Still  Mors  Rain. — Saturday  was  clear  and 
bright,  the  first  really  pleasant  day  of  the  week. 
The  official  report  indicated  clear  weather  for  3(5 
hours!  The  Madame,  therefore,  thought  (hat  she 
was  perfectly  safe  in  planning  to  goto  church 
and  Sunday  school  on  Sunday.  Some  cog  must 
have  slipped  in  the  weather  bureau,  however,  for 
Sunday  morning  came  with  the  same  tearful 
face  that  has  become  so  familiar  of  late. 

Rain!  Rain!  Rain!  How  it  did  rain!  One  of 
those  wet,  soggy,  dispiriting  rains  that  comes 
just  when  it  is  not  needed,  and  which  washes 
your  spirits  ’way  down  into  the  swamp.  Well, 
the  Hope  Farm  folks  didn’t  like  it,  and  they 
couldn’t  lump  it,  because  that  rain  would  dissolve 
any  lump  that  ever  was  formed.  Charlie  got  up 
and  started  the  fire  and  did  the  chores.  Every 
animal  on  the  place  was  in  the  dumps,  from  the 
big  horse  down  to  the  24-hour-old  chicken.  They 
had  all  had  a  taste  of  the  sun  the  day  before,  and 
now  they  just  longed  for  another  day  of  it.  The 
only  residents  of  Hope  Farm  that  wanted  rain 
were  Crimson  clover  and  rye.  These  thirsty  fel¬ 
lows  gloated  over  it,  and  fairly  jumped  in  their 
growth.  Even  the  Parker  Earle  strawberry  plants 
had  more  water  than  they  could  swallow. 

A  Good  Breakfast. — The  children  were  dressed, 
and  Grandmother  cooked  the  oatmeal  and  made 
biscuits  while  the  Madame  fried  the  fish  balls 
and  made  the  coffee.  The  Graft  carried  the  milk 
to  his  two  customers,  and  got  back  in  time  to 
dress  the  oldest  Scion.  Meanwhile,  the  rain 
rained  until  the  dooryard  was  like  a  mud  puddle, 
and  the  roads  were  nearly  afloat. 

“  You  would  better  eat  a  good  breakfast”,  said 
the  Madame,  “for  we  shall  have  a  late  dinner.” 

We  all  responded  nobly — especially  the  little 
folks,  the  Graft  alone  eating  a  great  bowl  of  oat¬ 
meal,  two  biscuits  and  three  fish  balls.  When 
the  fish  balls  are  extra  good,  we  tell  the  Madame 
she  must  have  used  some  of  her  famous  Brahma 
eggs  in  mixing  them.  There  is  nothing  like  keep¬ 
ing  tlie  cook  good-natured ! 

The  rain  grew  harder  and  wetter. 

Space  in  the  Barn. — The  old  house  at  Hope 
Farm  is  not  the  most  convenient  place  in  which 
to  keep  four  active  children.  Our  little  folks 
are  outdoors  so  much  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
stay  indoors  many  hours  at  a  time.  The  Madame 
had  no  one  to  help  in  the  kitchen  that  Sunday,  so 
while  Grandmother  washed  and  dressed  the 
smallest  Scion,  Father  was  drafted  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  put  to  wiping  dishes.  He  dropped  three, 
but  broke  only  one.  Meanwhile,  the  Graft  kept 
the  Bud  and  the  oldest  Scion  still  by  pretending 
to  “  read  ”  to  them  out  of  a  book — which  he  held 
upside  down. 

But  the  little  ones  did  long  for  the  outside  air. 
It  did  seem  a  shame  to  keep  them  shut  up  in  that 
dark  old  house. 

“  Why  can’t  they  go  to  the  barn?  ”  said  Mother. 

So  they  put  on  their  coats  and  hats,  and  ran 
out  to  the  barn.  The  Graft  carried  the  baby 
Scion  in  his  “  express  ”  wagon.  The  boys  had 
swept  the  main  floor  clean,  and  we  opened  the 
big  doors  so  that  there  was  plenty  of  light  ami 
air.  Father  brought  his  book  out  and  sat  on  a 
bale  of  hay.  He  couldn’t  read  much,  though,  for 
the  children  had  dozens  of  childish  questions  to 
ask.  Two  swallows  came  sailing  in  to  inspect  their 
nest  up  under  one  of  the  rafters.  The  old  black  cat 
with  her  four  kittens,  the  pony,  the  cow,  Billy 
Berkshire,  the  pig — why,  Father  never  knew  be¬ 
fore  how  many  questions  can  be  asked  about 
such  simple  little  things. 

And  the  rain  never  dreamed  of  stopping. 

Things  Look  Wet.— The  Brahma  rooster 
looked  like  a  walking  dish  rag.  It  took  him  so 
long  to  crow  that  the  rain  half  tilled  his  mouth 
before  he  could  finish,  and  muflled  the  sound.  A 
row  of  half-grown  chicks  stood  gloomily  under 
the  dripping  eaves.  The  Brahma  hen  laid  her 
egg  and  did  all  her  cackling  indoors.  The  Earth¬ 
worms  lay  stretched  on  the  surface  of  the  wet 
ground.  The  little  chickens  would  run  out  of  the 
brooders  for  half  an  hour  to  fill  up  on  these 
worms,  and  then  run  back  to  the  brooders  to  be 
warmed  and  dried.  Back  of  the  barn  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  was  thick  and  strong.  We  tried  to 
look  at  that  rather  than  at  the  potato  fields 
where  the  rain  was  playing  havoc.  The  little 
folks  didn’t  do  any  worrying.  They  left  worry  to 
their  elders,  and  were  as  happy  as  mortals  well 
can  be.  If  we  older  folks  could  only  have  the 
faith  and  trust  of  the  Bud,  the  Graft  and  the 
Scion,  we  would  all  be  better  off  and  happier  for 
it.  Whereabouts  along  the  road  does  a  fellow 
drop  his  faith  and  trust,  anyway  ?  What  makes 
him  drop  it?  These  thoughts  and  questions 
naturally  form  a  part  of  a  wet  Sunday  at  Hope 
Farm,  to  one  who  is  put  in  charge  of  the  children 
for  a  time.  The  little  Graft  felt  kiudly,  even  to¬ 
ward  big  Frank,  the  work  horse.  The  Graft  has  to 
pump  the  water  for  the  stock,  aud  FraLk  is  one 
of  those  fearful  water  drinkers  that  never  seems 
to  fill  up.  I  have  seen  the  Graft  stand  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  watching  that  great  swiller  taking  in 
the  water  that  means  so  much  of  labor  for  that 
little  back  ! 

After  noon,  the  Madame  called  the  children  in, 
one  at  a  time,  and  washed  them  and  had  them 
put  on  clean  clothes  for  dinner.  Shortly  after  2, 
we  sat  down  to  a  piece  of  roast  veal — cooked  on 
Saturday— bread  and  butter,  asparagus,  rad¬ 
ishes  and  escalloped  potatoes.  We  like  potatoes 
cooked  in  this  way  better  than  we  do  boiled  or 
fried.  The  children  had  vegetables,  bread  and 
butter,  and  some  of  the  gravy,  but  no  meat.  Oh, 
but)  they  were  hungry  !  They  filled  up  on  potatoes 


and  asparagus,  and  still  had  room  for  a  great 
dish  of  fruit  which  followed. 

After  Dinner.— “  That's  the  last  meal  1  shall 
prepare  to-day,”  said  the  Madame,  “and  all  you 
will  have  to-night  will  be  bread  and  butter  and 
a  piece  of  plain  cake.”  The  little  Scion  had 
gone  to  sleep  meanwhile.  She  woke  up  a  little 
after  4,  and  had  a  cup  of  warm  milk  and  a 
piece  of  toast.  After  dinner,  the  children  wanted 
to  “  write,”  and  they  kept  themselves  happy  for 
over  an  hour  drawing  impossible  animals  and 
houses.  We  assume  that  the  Graft  is  over  seven 
years  old,  but  he  has  never  been  to  school,  and 
barely  knows  his  letters.  The  Bud  knows  more 
of  them  than  he  does,  and  it  is  comical  to  see 
him  try  to  induce  her  to  tell  him  the  difference 
between  m  and  u.  We  have  no  wish  to  hurry 
any  of  the  children  into  school.  Let  them  become 
tough  and  strong  little  animals  first  of  all.  The 
little  Graft  is  now  so  eager  to  learn  that  he  will 
work  hard  after  he  once  starts.  I  shall  never 
give  him  more  than  a  good  common  school  train¬ 
ing.  What  he  gets  beyond  that,  he  must  work 
for  and  earn  himself. 

Sunday  School  and  Bedtime. — Finally,  the 
Madame  had  a  little  Sunday-school  class,  and 
went  over  the  lesson  for  the  day.  The  children 
just  beg  and  tease  for  this  lesson.  They  would 
willingly  leave  their  play  for  it.  She  has  a  little 
panorama  called  The  Royal  Scroll,  with  a  series 
of  excellent  pictures  of  Bible  scenes.  The  Graft 
can  turn  it,  and  the  Bud  can  explain  the  pictures, 
and  they  are  never  tired  of  hearing  the  old  story. 
The  Scion’s  version  of  the  golden  text  on  Sunday 
was, 

“Come  on  now,  for  tiie  golden  texts  is  all  ready  !  ” 
One  of  the  pictures  on  this  scroll  shows  Christ 
telling  the  rich  man  to  go  and  sell  all  that  he  had 
and  give  it  to  the  poor.  The  rich  man  wouldn’t 
do  it,  and  tlie  Madame  went  on  to  tell  the  children 
how,  if  he  tuid  given  up  his  wealth,  his  would- 
probably,  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  names 
in  history.  The  Graft  was  quite  impressed,  and 
loudly  declared  that  he  would  have  given  up 
every  cent.  Just  at  that  moment,  Charlie  called 
out  that  the  Graft  had  forgotten  to  pump  tlie  tub 
full  of  water  for  the  horses  !  This  was  bringing 
duty  altogether  too  close,  and  the  poor  Graft  be¬ 
gan  to  cry  because  he  had  to  stop  and  do  his 
pumping.  There  are  lots  of  us  just  like  that  Graft 
—  we  like  to  dream  about  duty  rather  than  to  do  it. 

The  children  can  sing  several  hymns,  and  they 
end  their  Sunday  school  with  a  march,  with  tlie 
Graft  at  the  head,  singing  “  Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers,”  while  the  Madame  plays  the  tune. 

Then  there  were  stories  to  be  told,  and  more 
sougs  to  be  sung,  the  bread  and  butter  to  be 
eaten,  and  chores  to  be  done.  For  their  supper, 
the  children  hail  bread  and  butter  and  all  the 
rhubarb  sauce  they  could  eat — that  means  an 
immense  and  indefinite  quantity.  Finally  the 
dark,  wet  night  settled  down  upon  Hope  Farm, 
and  the  Bud,  the  Graft  and  the  Scion  sailed 
away  to  the  land  of  Nod. 

What;  Does  it  Amount  To  ? — This  is  a  dull, 
commonplace  story  of  wet-day  life  on  a  farm  up 
among  the  New  Jersey  hills.  I  often  wonder  how 
such  days  are  spent  in  the  homes  of  Rub  A  i,  read¬ 
ers.  It  is  easy  to  make  them  dull  and  dismal  it 
isn’t  much  harder  to  make  them  happy  and  satis¬ 
fying.  There  are  good  people  who  will  shake 
their  heads  at  the  idea  of  taking  the  children  out 
to  the  barn  on  Sunday.  They  were  happier  there, 
and  less  inclined  to  mischief,  and  there  was  no 
really  comfortable  place  for  them  in  the  house. 
Our  little  folks  will  be  brought  up  to  reverence 
the  Sabbath,  and  hold  it  apart  from  other  days, 
but  I  shall  try  to  make  them  love  it,  and  not  look 
forward  to  it  with  dread. 

1  often  wonder  whether,  after  all,  we  accom¬ 
plish  anythiug— whether  we  really  make  any 
progress.  These  dull  aud  dumpy  days  take  the 
muscle  out  of  one’s  hope.  The  Madame’s  answer 
will  be  about  this:  “Well,  we  have  given  these 
four  little  folks  another  happy  and  comfortable 
day.  They  are  a  little  stronger  in  every  way  than 
they  were  before!  That’s  something!  ”  So  it  is! 
So  it  is !  After  all,  where  and  how  can  one  do  more 
than  that  ?  It’s  a  mighty  blessing  to  have  faith! 

u.  w.  c. 


Why  is  it  that  nearly  all 
aged  persons  are  thin? 

And  yet,  when  you  think 
of  it,  what  could  you  expect? 

Three  score  years  of  wear 
and  tear  are  enough  to  make 
the  digestion  weak.  Yet  the 
body  must  be  fed. 

In  Scott’s  Emulsion,  the 
work  is  all  done;  that  is, 
the  oil  in  it  is  digested,  all 
ready  to  be  taken  into  the 
blood.  The  body  rests, 
while  the  oil  feeds  and  nour¬ 
ishes,  and  the  hypophos- 
phites  makes  the  nerves 
steady  and  strong. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York, 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

i’ittsbuivU. 

BEYMER  BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS  CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

r  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


j  flii 


Chicago. 


}  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY  Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


GOOD  painting  costs  no  more  than 
bad  painting — in  fact,  it  costs  less. 
Good  painting  is  done  with  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Bad 
painting  is  done  with  any  of  the  mixtures  of 
Barytes,  Zinc,  Silica,  Whiting,  etc.,  etc., 
which  are  often  branded  and  sold  as  “  White 
Lead,”  “Pure White  Lead,”  “Tinted  Lead,” 
“Colored  Lead,”  etc.,  etc.  You  can  avoid 
bad  painting  by  making  sure  that  the  brand 
is  right.  (See  list  of  brands  of  White  Lead 
which  are  genuine). 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


Jt*  Perfect  Farm  Fence. 

\  steel  wire.  Ton  and  bottom  win 
wires  No.ll.  W> 


Made  of  best  doubly 
j  annealed  galvanized 
wires  No.  9.  All  other 
e  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  In  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market— lienee  more 
strength  and  durability.  Ourp 
I  Ann  If  nrt*(ontiroly  new  feature.! 

LUUp  AllUlpatented),  provides 
—  __  _  perfect  expansion  and  contrae- 

1111  ■'  *.  ytm  \  inn,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  alltemper- 

The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel  atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  unl- 

, Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made.  formly  distributed  throughout  each 

toot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 
same  as  placing  one  coil  ot  a  spiral  spring  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GRKATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop 
Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  orTB  loop  knot. 

It  Is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them  Whore  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  Introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  I11 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


Armed  Bntervention 

Is  not  necessary  to  tlie  peace  of  stock  or  safety 
of  crops  about  which  Page  Fence  is  erected.. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE . 


with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal  lines 
are  cables,  not  effected  by  heat  and  cold.  Steel  Pleket 
Lawn  and  M.M.S.  Poultry  Fence,  Steel  Oates,  Posts,  etc. 

UJVION  FENCE  CO.  UcKalb,  III. 


A  CRUDE 
AFFAIR 

it  was  Robert  Fulton’s 

t  first  steamboat,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  modern 
c r >  ocean  liner,  and  you 
^  will  find  this  true  of 
/?  wire  fences  If  you  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the 

LAMB. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Stands  Until  The  Posts  Rot 


Fence  corners  that  will  not  pull  up.  No 
wires  attached  to  end  posts;  all  tied  to  equaliz¬ 
ing  spring,  (or  bar  without  spring);  wires  tight 
winter  and  summer.  All- wires  tightened  by 
simple  patent  stretcher  hooks,  placed  in  center 
posts,  drawing  both  ways.  Noextra  machinery 
required.  Farmers  can  build  or  repair  their 
own  fences  easily  and  cheaply.  Use  our 
Corners  on  all  patent  fences  and  save  money. 
Farm,  Town,  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 
W rite  for  particulars.  Patented  Oct.  xa,  1897. 

Guest  Patent  Pence  Company,  Moravia,  N.  y. 


ING  OF  THE  CORNFIELD, 

CORN  PLANTER  and 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


Best  in  the  world.  Plants  all  kinds  of  sizeable 
seeds.  A  great  labor  saver.  Send  for  catalogue. 


A  three-ply  cable  on  each  edge.  Always  taut.  To 
erect  simply  strain  cables.  The  only  fence  suitable 
for  Lawn,  Garden,  Orchard,  Park,  Cemetery  and 


The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN.  MAINE!.  U.  S.  A. 


W CCn  VII  I  CDQ-Steel  Age,  5-Tooth  Cultlvat- 
VfLLU  MLLLTlO  ors,  *2.50;  “  Planet  Jr.”  Cul¬ 
tivators,  13.50;  Universal  Weeders,  $6;  “Success” 
Weeders,  18;  “Keystone”  Adjustable  Weeders,  $8; 
“Acme'-  Harrows.  2-Ilorse,  $10;  Spring-Tooth  Har¬ 
rows,  $10;  2-florse  Riding  Cultivators,  $20.  Orders 
tilled  promptly.  JAS.  S.  CASK.  Colchester,  Conn. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds ,  etc. 


Field.  Address 

RANDALL  FENCE  CO., 

LE  ROY,  N.  Y., 

or  A.  P.  THOMPSON, 

Oil  Whitehall  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  twist  is  what  makes  the  Kiuelman  Fence  fa¬ 
mous.  With  our  Duplox  Automatic  Machine  you 
can  make  100  style*  and  CO  rods  per  day  of  the 
Beat  Woven  Wire  Fence  on  F.arth, 
Horae- high.  Bull-strong,  1'Ig-tight 

R  18°  PER  ROD 

fence  19o.  Rabbit-proof 
16c.  and  a  good  Hog  fence 
rod.  Plain,  Colled 
Barbed  Wire  to  farm- 
prices.  Catalogue 
for  the  asking.  Address. 
_  Indiana. 


Runyon’s  Gauge  and  Lock 
Wire  Fence. — New  plan  to 
weave  fence  cheap  and 
fast  on  farms  without  ma¬ 
chine.  Township  and 
County  rights  for  sale 
ctieap.  Agents  make 
money  fast.  LEWIS  M. 
Runyon,  Allamuchy.N.J. 


Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  aud 
10  quarts 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes.  35iL  5,  8,  10  and  15  lbs. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizos,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and 
car-load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Wauhkn  Street.  New  York  City 


CD  I  I  ITC  VEGETABLES, 

P  l\U  I  O  produce. 

We  receive  and  sell,  in  car-load  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  Of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


Uucnanan  Fence 


HAPPY 
MEDIUM 

between  the  ail  wire  and  wire  and  slat  fence 
-  -f^with  the  objectionable  features  of  each  left 
out.  No  more  weight  or  wind  surface  than  the 
wire  fence,  but  as  solid  as  the  wire  and  slot 
fence.  Secures  all  kinds  of  stock.  Prices  about 
the  same  as  for  ordinary  all  wire  fence. 
Ajjent*  wanted.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.  Write  to-day. 

BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.  Box13,  Smithville,  Ohio. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenolls  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 
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On  page  384,  Prof.  Roberts  says  that  there  are  rare 
cases  where  it  would  be  preferable  not  to  plow  at  all. 
On  light  and  shallow  soils,  the  digging  harrows  and 
a  roller  will  often  do  better  work  than  a  plow,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  such  cases  are  so  rare  as  is  generally 
supposed.  In  fact,  we  feel  sure  that  many  of  our 
lighter  soils  are  plowed  altogether  too  much. 

O 

No  doubt,  some  of  our  readers  are  pioneers  in  the 
culture  of  Crimson  clover.  If  so,  our  advice  is  to  let, 
at  least,  one  field  on  the  road  get  into  full  bloom 
before  cutting  it  or  turning  it  under.  It  will  be  the 
greatest  advertisement  you  can  have.  Passersby  will 
carry  the  news  for  miles,  and  your  farm  will  be  marked 
all  through  the  season.  It  is  a  cheap  way  to  advertise. 

The  Iowa  State  Fair  managers  are  alive.  They 
have  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes  growing  on  their 
grounds,  and  they  let  farmers  see  how  harvesting 
machinery  should  be  worked.  The  plowing  match 
also  presents  a  living  issue.  The  New  York  State  Fair 
managers  are  still  satisfied  with  dead  exhibitions  of 
machinery.  They  should  read  the  article  on  page  383, 
and  then  tell  us  why  they  are  satisfied  to  take 
the  dust  from  the  Iowa  Fair  ! 

0 

The  second  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  fruits  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  American  Pomological  Society  will 
not  be  published  before  next  Winter.  Prof.  W.  H. 
Ragan,  of  Indiana,  has  charge  of  the  revision,  and 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  of  California,  will  prepare  the 
data  for  the  Pacific  coast  fruits.  The  climate  and 
soil  conditions  of  California  make  so  much  difference 
in  the  habits  of  well-known  varieties,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  this  special  investigation. 

© 

One  of  the  New  York  daily  papers,  in  arguing  that 
war  is  necessary  and  right,  says,  “  Men  will  continue 
to  kill  snakes  until  there  are  no  more  snakes  to  be 
killed  !  ”  With  the  exception  of  a  few  venomous  varie¬ 
ties,  snakes  are  about  the  most  harmless  creatures  in 
the  world.  More  than  this,  they  are  useful,  for  they 
destroy  thousands  of  injurious  insects.  Few  things 
could  be  better  for  the  average  farm  than  to  have  it 
overrun  with  the  smaller  snakes.  We  think  that  men 
will  continue  to  kill  snakes  until  they  know  that,  by 
such  slaughter,  they  are  giving  way  to  a  useless  prej¬ 
udice.  Possibly  wars  will  stop  for  the  same  reason. 

& 

The  cause  of  humanity  lost  its  noblest  champion  in 
the  death  of  W.  E.  Gladstone.  He  was  one  of  those 
great  men  who  belong  to  the  world  rather  than  to 
any  single  nation.  He  was  one  of  the  great  figures 
that  appear  in  history  from  time  to  time,  as  though 
to  give  us  renewed  inspiration  from  the  life  of  the 
great  Master  of  mankind.  Certainly  Gladstone  was 
the  greatest  “  common  man  ”  of  modern  English  times, 
just  as  Lincoln  was  the  noblest  specimen  of  the 
middle-class  American.  The  two  characters  had  little 
in  common,  except  the  ennobling  instinct  that  forced 
them  on  to  the  uplifting  of  humanity.  Lincoln,  self- 
educated  and  self-trained,  was  a  self-made  man  as  we 
understand  the  term.  His  convictions  came  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  shrewd  and  homely  reasoning  from  the  events 
and  thoughts  of  everyday  life  among  the  common 
people.  Gladstone  was  a  finished  and  polished  scholar. 
He  never  knew  actual  want,  and  he  possessed  every 
advantage  of  training  and  education.  He  was  the 
champion  of  the  common  people,  because  all  history 
taught  him  that  the  only  safety  for  society  lay  in  the 
uplifting  of  the  downtrodden.  Born  six  years  before 


the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  lived  through  stirring 
times — through  events  that  greatly  changed  the 
world’s  history.  He  leaves  the  world  freer  and  hap¬ 
pier  than  he  found  it,  and  to  his  influence  may  be 
ascribed  much  of  the  change. 

© 

In  the  article  about  Alaska  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was 
related  how  the  hens  seemed  to  lose  their  reckoning 
entirely,  and  didn’t  know  when  to  go  to  roost.  At  the 
International  Health  Exposition  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  are  a  model  henhouse  and  yards,  and  a  small 
flock  of  hens.  The  man  in  charge  says  that  the  hens 
are  all  upset  by  the  unwonted  hubbub  and  the  glare 
of  electric  lights,  which  last  until  towards  midnight, 
and  don’t  seem  to  know  when  to  go  to  roost,  or  when 
to  get  up.  Hens  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  such  radi¬ 
cal  changes  in  their  environments  seem  to  interfere 
with  their  enjoyment  of  life,  and  with  their  perform¬ 
ances  as  well.  The  lesson  is  to  keep  them  as  free 
from  annoyances  and  disturbances  as  possible.  There 
is  a  difference  in  breeds  in  this  respect,  some  being 
much  less  affected  in  this  manner,  but  all  are  affected 
more  or  less. 

0 

Mexico  is  making  wonderful  developments  in  cotton 
manufacturing  and  growing.  Mexicans  are  large 
consumers  of  cotton  cloth,  and  heretofore,  England 
has  supplied  the  greater  part  of  it.  Now  it  seems 
likely  that  Mexican  mills  will,  in  a  few  years,  supply 
the  entire  home  market.  Mexico  has  a  high  tariff  on 
cotton  goods,  but  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
this  industry  is  that  nearly  half  the  mills  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  run  wholly  by  water  power.  Out  of  107  mills, 
only  28  are  run  by  steam  alone.  It  is  a  singular 
thought  that,  in  this  modern  age,  the  use  of  water 
power  should  enable  manufacturers  to  compete  against 
steam,  yet,  even  in  this  country,  many  of  the  deserted 
water  powers  are  being  drafted  again  into  service. 
In  fact,  railroad  building  has  about  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still  in  the  older  States.  Much  money  is  now  being 
spent  on  the  improvement  of  waterways,  and  quite  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  force  needed  for  electric  roads 
is  obtained  from  water  powers. 

© 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson  says  that 
the  act  of  Congress  making  appropriation  for  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  contained  the 
following : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  purchase 
samples  of  seeds  in  open  market,  test  same,  and  when  found  not 
up  to  standard  he  may,  at  his  discretion,  publish  the  results  of 
these  tests,  together  with  the  names  of  the  seedsmen  by  whom 
the  seeds  were  sold. 

On  July  1,  the  purchase  of  this  seed  for  testing  will 
begin.  It  must  be  true  to  name  and  free  from  smut, 
ergot,  insects  or  their  eggs,  and  also  free  from  certain 
weed  seeds.  A  certain  proportion  must  sprout  under 
a  germinating  test.  Of  course,  there  is  no  law  under 
which  a  seedsman  selling  weedy  or  poor  quality  seeds 
could  be  directly  punished.  The  expectation  is  that  the 
publication  of  the  name  of  such  a  seedsman  would  be 
likely  to  stop  him.  It  was  this  publicity  that  drove 
bogus  fertilizers  out  of  Connecticut  without  a  single 
law  suit.  In  the  same  State,  the  practice  of  publish¬ 
ing  the  names  of  manufacturers  of  adulterated  foods  is 
likely  to  have  the  same  result.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  trade  in  seeds  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  one,  and  the  proposed  tests  must  be  as  fair  and 
accurate  as  possible. 

© 

The  so-called  fighting  nations  of  Europe  have  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  the  United  States  as  a  commercial  na¬ 
tion  whose  people  are  so  busy  trying  to  make  money 
that  they  could  not  be  made  to  fight.  We  often  find 
men  who  say  that  the  present  war  was  necessary  in 
order  to  show  the  European  nations  what  Uncle  Sam 
can  do  with  a  rifle  when  he  is  once  stirred  up.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  goes  so  far  as  to  print  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

The  importation  of  Ameriean  fruit  having  been  instantaneously 
shut  off  by  Germany  on  the  ground  of  the  San  Josd  scale,  and  the 
example  of  Germany  having  been  followed  to  the  detriment  of 
our  trade  by  several  smaller  nations  of  Europe,  it  is  now  an¬ 
nounced  at  Berlin  in  official  correspondence  that  no  San  Jos6 
scale  has  been  found  among  the  American  fruit  refuse  exam¬ 
ined.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  there  is  any  con¬ 
nection  between  American  naval  achievements  and  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  German  entomologists  and  bacteriologists;  but  no  scien¬ 
tific  men  equal  the  Germans  for  their  capacity  to  discover  what 
their  government  desires  them  to  discover,  and  the  German  gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  government  of  pure  force  which  recognizes  no  right 
except  that  of  the  sword,  and  no  privileges  except  such  as  it 
thinks  it  not  worth  its  while  to  attack.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
connection  between  Manila  Bay  and  San  Jose  scales,  but  all  the 
same,  our  commercial  relations  with  Germany  will  be  much 
smoother  hereafter  than  they  were  before  Admiral  Dewey’s  vic¬ 
tory,  and  if  Admiral  Sampson  will  destroy  another  Spanish  fleet, 
we  shall  find  Germany  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  no  trichina 
in  our  pork. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany,  England  and  France 
had  formed  a  wrong  idea  of  the  strength  and  skill  of 
America.  We  were  to  them  like  a  nation  of  busy  and 
bustling  people — good  at  the  plow,  but  untrained  at 


the  sword.  They  know  better  now  ;  and  their  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  still  further  advanced  during  the  next 
few  months.  There  is  another  way  in  which  America 
may  startle  the  world  with  an  evidence  of  strength. 
We  may  conduct  this  war  without  borrowing  a  dollar. 
For  our  people  to  come  forward  and  pay  for  this  war 
entirely  by  direct  taxation  without  adding  a  cent  to 
our  present  national  debt,  would  be  the  most  remark¬ 
able  display  of  financial  strength  ever  made  in  modern 
times.  It  will  give  us  a  better  standing  among 
nations  than  a  dozen  Manila  victories. 

© 

The  people  of  Australia  are  to  form  a  confederation 
of  their  various  colonies,  and  delegates  have  already 
met  and  framed  a  plan  for  government.  It  is  proposed 
to  call  Australia  a  Commonwealth,  and  many  of  the 
features  of  government  are  to  be  taken  from  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  rather  than  from  that 
of  Canada.  The  Australian  Senate,  however,  is  to 
possess  some  new  features.  In  Canada,  senators  are 
nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life,  but  in  Australia, 
they  are  to  be  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  and  to 
serve  for  six  years  as  in  this  country.  According  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  following  plan  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  a  deadlock  with  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

A  very  original  provision,  moreover,  which  must  differentiate 
its  position  from  either  the  Canadian  Senate  or  our  own,  is  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  [deadlock  arising  between  the  two  houses  over 
some  proposed  measure,  the  Senate  itself  may  be  dissolved  and  a 
new  election  had,  after  which,  if  necessary,  a  joint  sitting  of  the 
two  houses  is  to  be  convened,  and  if  the  measure  in  dispute  be 
affirmed  by  three-fifths  of  the  members  present  and  voting  there¬ 
on,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  duly  passed  by  both  houses  of  Parliament. 

It  is  understood  by  most  people  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  American  Senate.  It  is  now  chiefly 
a  club  of  shrewd  lawyers  and  rich  men,  most  of  whom 
add  largely  to  their  wealth  during  their  senatorial 
service.  The  Senate  no  longer  represents  the  States 
fairly — it  was  never  designed  to  represent  the  people 
directly.  It  represents  nothing  but  the  political 
parties.  The  House  “resolved”  the  other  day,  by  a 
large  majority,  that  senators  ought  to  be  elected  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  we  think  Americans 
generally  will  agree  that  the  proposed  Australian 
system  is  a  good  one. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

The  folks  a  rnnnin’  this  here  war  had  better  go  to  school; 

If  /should  do  such  bunglin’  work,  I’d  call  myself  a  fool. 

Why  don’t  they  take  Havanny  ?  Why,  the  baby  there  can  see 
Them  Spaniards  couldn’t  keep  us  out  a  miuute,  no  sirree! 

An’  now  here  comes  that  Spanish  fleet,  a  playin’  hide  an’  seek, 

An’  we  do  all  the  seekin’  for  the  best  part  of  a  week '. 

My  stars!  It  stands  to  reason  that  this  lazy  Government 
Ain’t  gut  the  faintest  notion  of  the  way  to  work  their  stent. 

I  tell  ye  now,  it’s  gallin’!  Oh,  it  goes  agin  the  grain 
To  see  our  folks  outwitted  by  a  little  thing  like  Spain! 

What  made  me  sell  them  heifers?  Why’d  I  buy  that  bunch  of 
sheep  ? 

What’s  that  you  say  ?  You  reckon  that  I  must  liev  ben  asleep  ? 

I  ain’t  a  gonter  advertise  my  plans  all  over  town, 

’Taint  none  of  your  darned  business!  Jest  swaller  that  right 
down! 

I  know  jest  what  I’m  doin’,  an’  I  guess  they  ain’t  no  doubt 
But  what,  afore  I  bought  them  sheep,  I  had  it  figured  out. 

An’  you,  without  no  knowledge  of  the  subject,  so  to  speak, 

Come  round  a  criticising  me !  I  never  see  such  cheek ! 

Speed  the  weeder. 

Don’t  make  Sunday  a  weak  day. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  cow  peas. 

Stick  close  to  your  loose  change. 

An  internal  grind — the  hen’s  crop. 

America  has  territory  enough  now. 

Firm  ground  for  wheat — loose  ground  for  corn. 

Dust  off  the  wire  screens — the  flies  are  coming. 

The  quack  doctor’s  advertisement  is  a  sinecure. 

Come  rain,  come  drought — let’s  work  our  full  plan  out. 

Let  imagination  paint  the  weeds  as  Spaniards!  Up  and  at  ’em! 

Hard  is  the  ultimate  lot  of  him  who  has  things  made  easy  for 
him. 

Don’t  measure  your  heart  with  the  string  that  will  tie  up  your 
purse. 

“  Hispano-American  contest”  is  the  polite  name  Europeans 
give  our  war. 

An  inheritance  tax  is  a  poor  war  revenue  measure.  Uncle  Sam 
needs  your  share  before  you  die. 

The  crow  may  do  more  good  than  harm — of  that  we  do  not 
know;  but  the  crew  of  surplus  Growers  has  surely  got  to  go. 

Are  apples  good  for  brain  workers  ?  Of  course  they  are.  The 
thought  required  to  produce  good  apples  will  help  any  brain. 

It  doesn’t  make  our  local  farmers  feel  any  better  to  learn  that 
Australia  has  suffered  from  drought  while  our  soil  has  been  afloat. 

There  has  been  an  agitation  for  “Bird  Day”  in  our  public 
schools.  We  are  having  five  Bird  Days  a  week  now— the  bird 
being  the  Ameriean  eagle. 

An  American  baker  wants  to  take  a  portable  oven  to  Cuba,  and 
supply  the  soldiers  with  hot  pies!  Our  volunteers  will  have 
trouble  enough  to  try  them  without  being  pastried. 

It  does  require  courage  to  use  a  weeder  for  the  first  time  on 
young  corn  and  potatoes.  You  can’t  see  how  it  can  help  tearing 
out  the  young  plants  by  the  roots.  Don’t  be  afraid!  Start  it! 

A  reader  in  Pennsylvania  says  that  many  farmers  can  tell 
you  all  the  latest  news  about  prize  fighting,  politics  and  base 
ball,  but  when  you  ask  about  the  scientific  principles  that 
underlie  agriculture,  they  are  dumb  !  Come,  now,  no  libels  ! 
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"  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT.” 

0 

HOW  IT  VARIES  WITH  LOCALITY. 

Prospects  for  Coming  Crop. 

The  recent  startling  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat 
at  the  large  markets  has  led  many  farmers  to  wonder 
what  such  figures  really  represent.  While  these  high 
figures  have  been  reached  among  the  dealers  and 
speculators,  what  has  the  average  farmer  been  able 
to  obtain  from  the  local  buyer  ?  In  order  to  obtain 
accurate  figures,  we  have  secured  reports  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  widely  scattered  localities,  and  the  following 
figures  are  fair  samples  of  the  reports  received.  These 
figures  state  the  price  offered  by  local  dealers  on  a 
certain  date,  and  the  price  offered  six  weeks  or  more 
before  that  date : 


Location.  Price.  Comparison. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J . May  Id,  $1.15  March  15,  95c. 

Pawnee  Rock,  Kan _ May  13,  $1.19  December  14,  75c. 

Parma,  Ky . May  14,  $1.25  . 

Penn’s  Grove,  N.  J....May  14,  $1.25  April  1,  90c. 

Evanston,  Minn . May  13,  $1.29  . 

Kasson,  Mon . May  14,  $1.03  April  1,78c. 

Spiritwood,  N.  D . May  12,  $1.36  March  1,  75c. 

Batavia,  N.  Y . May  19,  $1.20-$1.25  April  1,  90-95c. 

Eubanks,  Ky . May  17,  $1  March  17,  $1 

Chittenangro,  N.  Y . May  11,  $1.32  April  10,  $1.02 

Clyde,  N.  Y . May  12,  $1.15-$1.20  M’h  1, 90c.,  Apr. 28,  $1 

Cranbury,  N.  J.. v. _ May  11,  $1.50  Mar.  and  Apr.,  90- 

95c.,  varying  5-10  be¬ 
low  N.Y.  quotations 

Albion,  N.  Y . May  11,  $1.35-$1.40  April  1,  90c. 

Sodus,  N.  Y . May  12,  #1.10-81.15  April  30,  90  95c. 

Gypsum,  O . May  12,  $1.50  April  30,  90c. 

Antwerp,  O . May  12,  $1.40  April  30,  93c. 

Neva,  Mo . May  13,  $1.25  . 

Quakertown,  N.  J . May  13,  $1.35  May  1,  $1.05 

Acme,  Mich . May  14,  $1  Fall,  75c,  W’r,80-85c. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich . May  14,  $1.20  April  30,  85c. 

Rose,  N.  Y . May  14,  $1.15  April  30  May  14, 

90e.-$1.25 

Boonville,  Ind . May  12,  88c. -$1  . 

Evansville,  Ind . May  12,  90c. -$1.25.  . 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  though  wheat  reached  $1.70, 
even  more  for  brief  periods,  the  farmers  of  the  country 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  anything  like  these 
figures  for  the  little  grain  they  had  left  to  sell.  Natur¬ 
ally,  the  home  dealer  would  deduct  from  the  Chicago 
or  New  York  price  the  cost  of  handling  and  shipping 
wheat  to  the  large  market.  This  will  vary  consider¬ 
ably  according  to  the  location,  and  also  according  to 
the  facilities  for  shipping  the  wheat  in  a  hurry.  In 
small  market  towns,  too,  the  buyers  can  hardly  afford 
to  accept  the  figures  of  speculators  as  a  basis  for  buy¬ 
ing,  because  these  figures  are  in  many  cases  artificial, 
and  jumped  up  or  down  temporarily  for  effect.  In 
large  markets  where  it  would  be  easy  to  dispose  of 
the  wheat  in  a  comparatively  few  hours,  one  may  ex¬ 
pect  that  local  prices  will  be  closer  to  speculators’ 
prices  than  would  be  the  case  in  a  smaller  market 
where  a  week  or  more  must  elapse  before  the  wheat 
is  finally  sold. 

Another  thing  that  influences  buyers  in  smaller 
places  is  the  local  demand  from  home  millers.  In 
some  cases,  just  about  enough  wheat  is  raised  in  the 
locality  to  supply  hoa*e  flour  trade,  and  in  this  case, 
shrewd  millers  can  buy  up  a  crop  during  the  Fall,  so 
that  higher  prices  in  Spring  will  mean  little  to  the 
wheat  growers.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  a  re¬ 
port  from  Michigan  where  wheat  is  only  $1  per  bushel, 
for  the  reason  that  local  millers  bought  up  almost  the 
entire  crop,  and  now  have  so  much  flour  and  grain  on 
hand  that  they  do  not  need  to  buy  more.  Generally 
speaking,  our  reports  indicate  a  good  outlook  for  the 
coming  crop. 

In  Ohio,  the  grain  is  looking  well  except  on  very 
low  ground.  The  general  feeling  among  dealers  and 
buyers,  however,  seems  to  be  that  there  will  be  a 
slump  in  price,  as  there  is  nothing  in  sight  to  warrant 
any  increase  of  present  prices,  unless  the  foreign 
demand  should  be  unusually  heavy.  In  Kentucky, 
we  are  informed  that  millers  are  anxious  to  contract 
for  the  growing  crop  at  $1.25,  but  farmers  seem  to 
think  that  the  chances  are  favorable  for  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  over  this  price.  In  New  York  State,  it  will  be 
observed  that  prices  vary  considerably.  This  is  due 
to  a  number  of  causes.  Along  canals,  wheat  gener¬ 
ally  ranges  lower  than  it  does  in  adjoining  counties. 
In  one  report  from  Wayne  County,  we  are  informed 
that  prices  have  not  responded  in  touch  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  markets,  yet  the  prices  of  mill 
feed  have  been  advanced  20  per  cent  in  less  than  two 
weeks.  The  condition  of  the  crop  in  New  York  State 
is  generally  good,  and  farmers  do  not  appear  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  situation  warrants  any  great  increase 
in  price. 

As  to  other  crops,  indications  are  that  the  potato 
acreage  in  western  New  York  will  be  smaller  than 
usual,  largely  because  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  seed  potatoes.  The  apple  crop  promises  fairly 
well,  although  there  are  a  number  of  reports  that  the 
Baldwins  are  likely  to  fail.  A  large  acreage  of  beans 
is  anticipated,  and  farmers  seem  hopeful  for  better 
prices  for  crops  generally.  Farmers  in  southern 
Michigan  anticipate  that  wheat  will  bring  $1  a 
bushel,  and  most  of  them  will  sell  as  soon  as  thrashed 
if  they  obtain  this  price.  The  growing  crop  is  gener¬ 
ally  in  good  condition  ;  many  ^arms  in  southwestern 
Michigan  that  formerly  grew  wheat  largely,  are  now 
planted  to  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums.  One 
correspondent  writes  that  the  Michigan  fruit  grower 


will  have  no  leisure  this  Summer,  as  every  available 
hand  will  be  needed  in  thinning  out  fruit,  which  has 
started  an  enormous  crop.  Reports  from  Kansas  in¬ 
dicate  a  hopeful  feeling  among  farmers  ;  the  prospects 
for  the  wheat  crop  are  excellent,  and  it  now  looks  as 
though  there  would  be  a  great  scarcity  of  help  needed 
to  harvest  it. 

In  New  Jersey,  wheat  is  looking  well  and  prices 
have  advanced  rapidly  during  the  past  two  months, 
and  there  is  really  no  standard  price  at  the  local 
markets.  Generally  speaking,  the  wheat  in  central 
New  Jersey  varies  from  5  to  10  cents  per  bushel  below 
the  New  York  market.  It  is  not  thought  that  wheat 
can  maintain  its  present  high  price,  but  farmers  look 


PORTO  RICO  AND  ADJOINING  ISLANDS.  Flo.  171. 

Our  map,  taken  from  The  Independent,  shows  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  and  neighboring  islands.  Admiral  Sampson  recently 
bombarded  the  fortifications  at  San  Juan,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  done  them  any  <rreat  damage.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
warships  would  conquer  a  strong  modern  fort  if  its  guns  were 
well  served.  The  Spanish  fleet  has  been  dodging  about  during 
the  week,  and  has  apparently  out-footed  the  heavier  American 
ships.  This  experience  seems  to  show  that  our  navy  needs  more 
quick,  active  cruisers  rather  than  heavy  battleships. 

for  $1.25  per  bushel  for  the  new  crop.  The  hay  crop 
looks  well,  but  our  old  friend,  D.  C.  Lewis,  reports 
that  the  clover  has  largely  failed  in  the  wheat  stubble; 
in  fact,  there  is  little  to  be  seen  on  his  fields.  This 
may,  to  some  extent,  diminish  the  yield  of  hay,  and 
no  one  seems  able  to  explain  why  the  clover  should 
have  killed  out. 

In  northern  Minnesota,  we  are  informed  that  the 
highest  price  during  the  past  flurry,  was  $1.44  for  a 
few  hours  only.  At  that  time,  wheat  was  selling  at 
Duluth  at  $1.75.  The  normal  difference  between  the 
two  markets  which  consists  of  carrying,  commission 
and  insurance  charges,  is  12  cents  a  bushel ;  local 
dealers  could  not  be  induced  to  do  better  than  $1.44. 
There  is  but  little  wheat  left  in  farmers’  hands  in 
Minnesota,  as  after  wheat  seeding,  almost  every  one 
cleaned  out  every  kernel  in  the  bins  as  soon  as  the 
dollar  mark  was  reached.  Wheat  in  that  country  is 
not  looking  as  well  as  usual,  as  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  rain  and  less  snow  than  usual.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  be  interested  to  know  that,  in  northeast  Missouri, 


The  New  York  Herald  prints  the  above  picture  to  illustrate  the 
disgraceful  plan  of  appointing  as  army  officers  young  and  un¬ 
tried  men  who  happen  to  be  “  sons  of  their  fathers  ”,  The 
veterans  who  understand  war  are  expected  to  stand  aside  for 
sprigs  who  have  only  a  name  to  commend  them. 

comparatively  little  wheat  is  grown.  One  correspond¬ 
ent  states  that  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in 
his  section  buy  their  flour,  that  country  being  largely 
given  up  to  the  production  of  corn  and  live  stock. 
There  is  a  general  complaint  throughout  the  country 
of  a  cold,  backward  season,  but  at  the  same  time, 
farmers  appear  to  be  generally  hopeful,  as  they  an¬ 
ticipate  fair  prices  for  whatever  they  may  be  able  to 
raise. 

AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

A  Good  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Carrier. — At  Fig. 
168,  page  382,  is  shown  one  of  the  most  popular  pack¬ 
ages  in  market  for  the  shipment  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  It  is  simply  a  light,  open  case  made  of  thin 
stuff,  but  tolerably  strong,  and  holding  six  small 
baskets  a  little  larger  than  the  common  five-pound 
grape  baskets.  Occasionally  some  are  seen  holding 
eight  tills  or  baskets,  and  sometimes  one  holding  four, 
but  the  popular  size  holds  six  in  two  tiers.  The  one 


shown  is  filled  with  tomatoes,  the  end  baskets  show¬ 
ing  them  as  they  come  wrapped  in  papers,  the  one  in 
the  center  having  the  papers  removed  to  show  the 
fruit.  A  larger  part  of  the  southern  tomatoes  come  in 
these  carriers,  as  well  as  the  peaches,  plums  and 
grapes,  and  they  are  largely  used  for  shipping  north¬ 
ern  grapes,  and  for  many  other  products.  The  con¬ 
struction  affords  good  ventilation,  the  baskets  serve 
to  carry  the  contents  in  good  shape,  and  are  of  a  size 
that  pleases  retailers.  The  cost  ought  not  to  be  great, 
either. 

X  X  X 

Reliability  of  Commission  Merchants. — I  received 
a  request  from  a  subscriber  to  look  up  a  commission 
merchant  who  was  slow  in  making  remittances  for 
shipments.  I  had  known  him  for  several  years,  knew 
that  he  got  exceptionally  good  prices,  and  had  a  large 
trade.  He  had,  also,  been  long  in  the  business.  On 
visiting  his  store,  I  found  the  bookkeeper  in  charge. 
An  assignment  had  been  made.  No  one  could  explain 
why.  There  was  no  apparent  reason,  but  there  was, 
probably,  something  back  of  the  trouble.  Some  one 
suggested  that  gambling  or  betting  on  the  races 
might  be  the  cause.  But  sometimes  commission  mer¬ 
chants  make  honest  failures,  and  farmers  cannot 
understand  why  a  man  who  sells  goods  on  commis¬ 
sion  can  fail.  There  are  numerous  reasons.  First 
he  is  liable  to  lose  through  dishonest  customers,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  do  business  without  giving  more  or 
less  credit.  Then  a  commission  merchant  who  keeps 
up  a  good  trade,  must  buy  more  or  less  goods,  for  he 
has  regular  customers  who  look  to  him  for  their  sup¬ 
plies,  and  if  he  trust  to  consignments  alone,  he  will 
often  get  left  in  the  lurch  ;  so  he  must  buy  of  other 
jobbers,  and  thus  becomes  a  trader,  and  is  subject  to 
all  the  vicissitudes  that  assail  the  business  man  in 
any  line.  But  the  fact  remains  that  old-established 
firms  of  good  repute  and  solid  financial  standing  do 
fail,  and  fail  honestly. 

X  X  X 

Milk  Retailing.— Probably  the  distribution  of  no 
other  farm  product  involves  so  many  and  such  com¬ 
plex  conditions  as  that  of  milk.  This  is  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  its  perishable  nature.  So  many  things  may 
conspire  to  contaminate  or  deteriorate  it,  that  its 
delivery  to  the  customer  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
is  a  serious  problem  to  many  pi*oducers.  The  delivery 
in  bottles  was  thought  to  settle  many  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  does  not  in  all  cases.  The  bottles  and 
all  utensils  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the 
milk  aerated  and  cooled  in  order  to  have  it  delivered 
in  good  shape.  I  know  of  one  milkman  who  bottled 
a  part  of  his  milk  at  home,  but  took  a  considerable 
part  of  it  along  in  a  can  with  a  faucet,  and  as  he 
gathered  up  his  bottles  from  house  to  house,  he  re¬ 
filled  them  and  delivered  them  at  other  houses.  Is  it 
possible  to  imagine  a  method  of  delivery  more  dis¬ 
gusting  to  a  fastidious  housekeeper  ?  Yet  this  man 
advertises  to  sell  “  bottled  milk.”  His  scheme  enabled 
him  to  get  along  with  a  much  smaller  number  of  bot¬ 
tles.  There  has  been  a  strong  movement  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  do  away  with  the  delivery  of  milk  in  bottles, 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  in  other  places  if  such 
methods  are  followed.  No  better  method  for  the 
transmission  of  disease  germs  than  this  could  be 
imagined.  One  housekeeper  said  that  she  would  pre¬ 
fer  her  milk  delivered  directly  into  a  pitcher  anyway, 
provided  it  were  properly  handled,  and  so  dipped  out 
as  to  give  the  proper  proportion  of  cream.  The  milk 
distribution  problem  isn’t  fully  solved  yet. 

X  X  X 

Selling  Produce  for  the  Express  Companies. — A 
truckman  brought  to  one  firm  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  a  lot  of  crates  of  string  beans  which  had  been 
consigned  to  another  firm.  “  Those  are  from  the  ex¬ 
press  company”,  said  the  commission  man.  “The 
man  to  whom  they  were  consigned  was  afraid  he 
couldn’t  get  enough  for  them  to  pay  transportation 
charges,  because  of  the  prevailing  low  prices,  so  he 
refused  them,  and  the  express  company  turns  them 
over  to  us  to  sell.”  This  is  a  very  common  practice 
among  receivers  in  times  of  glut,  for  if  they  pay  the 
charges  on  a  consignment,  and  then  fail  to  sell  it  for 
enough  to  pay  them,  they  have  to  draw  on  the  ship¬ 
per,  and  this  isn't  always  easy  to  do  when  he  is  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away.  The  firm  in  question  sells  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  stuff  for  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies  every  year,  one  or  two  companies  turning  over 
all  of  this  class  of  goods  to  them.  Two  or  three  days 
later,  I  saw  this  same  commission  man  and  asked  him 
how  they  came  out  with  those  beans.  “  Pretty  well ; 
sold  them  all  for  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  crate.  The 
regular  express  charges  from  Florida  were,  probably, 
75  to  90  cents,  so  I  got,  on  the  average,  about  the  reg¬ 
ular  charges.  I  had.  within  three  days,  almost  1,000 
crates,  which  had  been  refused  by  at  least  100  different 
receivers,  turned  over  to  me  by  the  express  companies 
to  sell.”  This  means  that  the  growers  get  nothing 
for  their  work  in  growing,  harvesting,  packing  and 
shipping.  There  was  a  glut,  and  this  did  the  busi¬ 
ness.  As  the  commission  merchant  said,  “  After  you 
have  eaten  a  full  dinner,  you  wouldn’t  give  much  for 
another,  no  matter  how  good  or  how  cheap  it  is  ”. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  market  at  times.  f.  h.  y. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Nkw  York  has,  among'  its  Spring  ex¬ 
hibitions.  an  International  Health  Ex¬ 
position,  which  presents  some  novel 
features.  A  similar  display  has  heen 
given  in  London,  where  “the  Ilealther- 
ies,”  as  it  was  commonly  known,  proved 
very  popular,  but  this  is  the  first  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  kind  held  in  New  York. 
The  displays  include  all  sorts  of  appli¬ 
ances  for  health  and  sanitation,  from 
drains  to  dishpans,  cooking  vessels, 
stoves,  sinks,  bathtubs,  disinfectants, 
ventilators,  etc.  There  are  model  kitch¬ 
ens,  model  foods,  and  even  a  model  dairy, 
where  a  number  of  model  Holstein  cows 
chew  their  cuds  and  whisk  their  silky 
tails,  to  the  edification  of  visitors. 

* 

Tim  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
entire  show,  according  to  the  popular 
verdict,  is  the  hospital  nurses’  exhibit, 
which  occupies  an  entire  fioor.  At  this 
time,  we  feel  even  a  greater  interest  than 
usual  in  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded, 
and  everything  relating  to  the  trained 
nurse  is  closely  studied.  Most  of  the 
hospital  training  schools  in  New  York, 
and  a  number  of  outside  institutions, 
have  contributed  to  this  exhibition,  some 
with  miniature  models  of  hospital  wards, 
others  with  complete  private  rooms, 
operating  rooms,  diet  kitchens, and  steril¬ 
izing  rooms  where  instruments,  band¬ 
ages  and  appliances  may  be  baked  or 
boiled,  according  to  their  several  neces¬ 
sities,  before  being  used  in  an  operation. 
The  most  complete  contrast  imaginable 
was  afforded  by  two  rooms,  one  a  pri¬ 
vate  room  in  a  modern  hospital,  the 
other  an  old-fashioned  sick  room.  The 
former  was  spotlessly  clean,  with  white 
iron  bed  and  light,  dainty  furniture. 
The  latter  was  a  dark,  stuffy  room,  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  style  of  00  years  ago,  hav¬ 
ing  an  old  fourposter  bedstead,  hung 
with  dingy  red  check  curtains,  on  which 
a  patient  lay  uneasily  in  the  midst  of 
dubious  and  disheveled  bedclothes.  Seat¬ 
ed  in  an  armchair,  propped  up  by  the 
neglected  patient’s  pillows,  was  a  wax 
figure  representing  our  old  friend,  Sairey 
Gamp,  sleeping  peacefully,  with  her  old 
watchman’s  coat  hung  up  by  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  her  gin  bottle  on  the  dresser, 
where  she  could  “  put  her  lips  to  it  when 
so  dispoged.”  Contrast  this  snuffy  old 
harridan  with  the  modern  trained  nurse, 
active,  alert,  refined,  in  trim  uniform 
and  snowy  cap  ! 

* 

The  miniature  models  prepared  by  the 
nurses  were  very  interesting,  looking 
like  highly  scientific  dollhouses,  in 
which  the  dolls  simulated  patients  and 
nurses.  There  were  tiny  white  beds, 
some  surrounded  by  screens,  others  in 
the  open  ward.  One  doll  with  shaven 
head  was  deftly  bandaged  for  a  frac¬ 
tured  skull  ;  another  was  taking  a 
typhoid  bath.  There  were  appliances  for 
the  constant  irrigation  of  injuries,  with 
an  arrangement  for  draining  the  water 
away  while  the  patient  lay  in  bed.  The 
knowledge  and  manual  dexterity  put 
into  these  tiny  models  was  surprising. 
Another  exhibit,  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  notice,  was  a  pyramidal  table  of 
dolls,  dressed  in  the  uniforms  of  the 
different  training  schools.  The  uni¬ 
forms  consisted,  in  all  cases,  of  a  seer¬ 
sucker  gown,  with  large  white  apron 
and  cap,  the  prevailing  color  being  bluish 
gray,  but  in  some,  the  color  was  solid, 
while  in  others  it  was  striped  or  checked 
with  white.  The  one  variation  from  this 
tint  was  a  Detroit,  Mich.,  training  school, 
wdiose  uniform  is  a  solid  pink  seersucker. 
There  was  some  variation  in  the  shape  of 
the  large  white  aprons,  and  of  the  cuffs 
or  collars,  the  latter  being  replaced  by 
folded  muslin  fichus  in  some  cases.  A 
doll  representing  a  head  nurse  prepared 


for  the  operating  room,  was  dressed  in 
white  linen,  w'hile  a  hospital  surgeon, 
ready  for  work,  wore  a  suit  of  white 
linen  blouse  and  overalls.  These  doll 
nurses  were  so  very  attractive  that  they 
suggest  a  taking  idea  for  fairs  or  doll 
sales. 

* 

A  VERY  interesting  exhibit  was  made 
by  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  another 
specially  attractive  feature  was  a  United 
States  Army  field  hospital.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  tent,  by  the  row  of  bare  cots, 
was  a  life-size  figure  of  an  army  surgeon. 
Two  figures  in  worn  and  stained  uniforms 
carried  a  ghastly  form  upon  a  stretcher. 
Guns  were  stacked  about,  and  torn  regi¬ 
mental  flags,  relics  of  past  service, 
decorated  the  wall.  Exhibitions  of  am¬ 
bulance  drill  were  given,  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  army  and  Red  Cross  appliances 
was  very  interesting.  Not  less  inter¬ 
esting  were  the  model  rooms  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  In  one  bare 
cell  w-ere  strait-jacket,  heavy  leather 
manacles,  straps  for  the  body,  and  a 
heavy  wooden  cot  with  slatted  cover, 
into  which  the  patient  was  fastened. 
Another  room  showed  the  modern  apart¬ 
ment  for  the  violently  insane,  daintily 
furnished  with  all  the  refinements  of  a 
modern  home.  An  exhibit  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  remedies,  made  by  one  of  the  New 


York  hospitals,  gave  us  some  idea  of  what 
we  have  escaped  in  medication,  as  well 
as  in  surgery.  The  skin  of  a  large  tabby 
cat  was  displayed  as  an  old-fashioned 
cure  for  pneumonia.  The  body  of  the 
animal  was  flayed  while  still  warm,  and 
the  skin  stretched  over  the  chest.  We 
can’t  help  thinking  turpentine  or  mus¬ 
tard  more  efficient,  and  far  less  ghastly 
poultices  than  poor  Grimalkin’s  coat. 
Of  course,  there  were  herbs  of  all  sorts — 
some  of  them  now  out  of  date,  while 
others  continue  to  hold  their  place  in 
the  dispensary.  The  old  idea  that  the 
locality  of  any  prevailing  disease  is 
usually  supplied  with  some  natural 
remedy  for  it,  is  not  entirely  without 
foundation.  The  display,  however,  did 
not  include  Earthworms  !  Within  20 
years,  we  have  heard  of  these  unpleasant 
creatures  being  ordered  by  a  local  “  wise 
woman  ”,  as  a  cure  for  ague,  and  this 
not  50  miles  away  from  New  York  ! 

* 

Ax  oft-repeated  story  tells  about  a 
little  girl  who  was  asked  if  her  mother’s 
hair  was  gray  ;  “  I  don’t  know,”  was  the 
innocent  reply.  “  I  can’t  see  the  top  of 
her  head,  and  she  don’t  never  sit  down.” 
Too  many  of  our  housewives  are  just 
such  toiling  Marthas,  and  their  class  is 
not  confined  to  the  country  districts. 


We  know  a  busy  city  woman,  forever 
cooking,  cleaning,  and  mending,  who 
was  once  surprised  by  her  small  son  in 
the  act  of  sitting  down  with  idle  hands. 
The  small  boy  rushed  for  his  grand¬ 
mother  and  asked  her  to  get  the  doctor 
quickly.  “  Mamma  must  be  awful  sick.” 
said  the  child  ;  “  she’s  sitting  down  and 
not  working  at  anything.”  Wouldn’t  it 
be  better  to  rest  a  bit  now  ?  We  shall 
not  pass  this  way  again. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  WORKING 
DRESS. 

Surely  the  last  word  as  to  kitchen 
gowns  has  not  yet  been  said.  Following 
Sergia  Weirne’s  excellent  ideas  as  to 
natty  blouses  with  a  flannel  underwaist 
worn  beneath  when  greater  warmth  is 
needed,  why  not  affect  still  further  the 
customs  of  the  day,  and  use  skirts  of 
heavier,  darker  material  ?  These  days 
of  bicycling  and  outing  suits  see  the 
stores  offering  cotton  fabrics  in  medium 
and  dark  colors,  and  of  considerable  body, 
which  wear  longer  and  preserve  their 
shape  better  than  do  the  percales  and 
seersuckers  one  chooses  for  everyday 
shirt  waists.  Denim  in  dark  gray,  olive, 
navy  or  red,  cut  in  well-fitted,  gored 
style,  with  a  three-inch  space  of  gathers 
at  the  back  and  neatly  finished  at  the 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
from  now  until  January  i,  1899 

for  ONE  DOLLAR 


The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
monthly 

In  these  numbers  the  Journal  will 
give: 

“Ian  Maclaren’s  ”  New  Series  of 
Articles.  Mary  E.  Wilkins’  new 
novel.  A  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  “A  Minister  of  the  World.” 
The  Anecdotal  Side  of  Mark 
Twain  and  D.  L.  Moody.  Lilian 
Bell’s  Letters  from  Russia.  Marion 
Crawford’s  Thrilling  Ghost  Novel¬ 
ette.  Ex-President  Harrison  on  the 
Elag.  And  the  superb  President’s 
Number — in  honor  of  President 
McKinley. 


The  S 


ATURDAY  EWENINC 
WEEKLY 

v* 


Post 


Founded  in  1728  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.  16  pages.  Short  Stories, 
Serials  and  Sketches.  Half  of  each 
number  given  to  the  best  fiction. 
“  Publick  Occurrences  ”  that  are 
Making  History.  The  Post  Series  of 
Practical  Sermons.  Great  Speeches 
of  Famous  Americans.  Sketches  of 
Celebrities.  A  strong  Editorial 
Page.  The  Post  will  give  the  best 
original  matter  obtainable,  and  the  best 
material  selected  from  the  Current 
Literature  of  the  World.  Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated. 


The  regular  subscription  price  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  is  $2.50  per  year.  To  introduce  our  weekly 
publication  with  our  well-known  monthly,  the  above 
special  offer  is  made.  Never  before  has  such  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  to  secure  so  much  that 
is  best  in  literature  and  fine  illustration  for  so 
little  money.  This  advertisement  appears  but  once. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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foot,  with  a  wide  facing  cut  to  fit,  gives 
a  well-hanging  skirt,  becoming  and  very 
serviceable,  it  launders  well,  but  need 
not  go  to  the  wash  nearly  so  often  as 
lighter  fabrics,  especially  those  showing 
white  in  the  stripes  or  plaids;  indeed, 
unless  the  cook  has  an  incurable  habit 
of  slopping  and  splashing,  there  need  be 
no  excuse  for  soiling  such  a  skirt  till 
several  blouses  have  borne  it  company. 

Laundry  work  is  thus  materially  les¬ 
sened,  and  the  housekeeper  finds  herself 
sufficiently  well  appareled  to  take  the 
unexpected  drive  to  village  or  station, 
by  merely  laying  aside  her  apron,  and 
donning  cape  or  jacket.  These  cotton 
goods  may  lose  their  color  in  time,  but 
hold  it  as  long  as  ginghams  or  prints, 
and  make  durable  linings,  etc.,  when 
past  other  service. 

Two  hooks  at  the  back  of  the  belt  to 
suspend  the  weight  from  corresponding 
eyes  or  rings  on  the  blouse,  are  precau¬ 
tions  that  should  never  be  omitted.  If 
the  weight  still  seems  burdensome,  wear 
a  thinner  petticoat,  or  even  a  pair  of 
knickerbockers,  which  latter  add  no 
perceptible  burden  to  the  form. 

Although  the  dress  worn  by  the  trained 
nurse  is  certainly  very  tidy  and  invari¬ 
ably  becoming,  the  expense  of  buying, 
making  and  laundering  so  many  work 
gowns,  even  if  all  done  by  one’s  own 
hands,  must  prove  a  considerable  tax 
where  one  would  prefer  many  other 
things  more  enjoyable.  The  nurse  is, 
when  in  uniform,  attired  for  service  ; 
when  work  ends,  she  assumes  with  relief 
a  pretty  house  or  street  costume.  Should 
not  the  house-mother  regard  the  eyes  of 
her  family  enough  to  wear  the  pretty 
clothes  of  leisure  whenever  her  duties 
will  permit  ?  Why  go  always  swathed 
in  aprons?  Nothing  soils  more  quickly 
than  white  aprons,  and  though  they 
have  their  occasions  of  use,  I  can  see 
nothing  desirable  about  them  for  habitual 
afternoon  wear.  The  big  work  aprons 
described  in  the  article  referred  to,  hang¬ 
ing  always  ready  behind  the  kitchen 
door,  can  be  put  on  in  a  half  second,  and 
as  quickly  laid  aside.  Why  wear  a  large 
apron  except  when  busy  with  work  re¬ 
quiring  complete  protection?  Smaller 
black  sateen  aprons  are  tidy  and  incon¬ 
spicuous,  and  savor  less  of  the  kitchen. 

To  some  busy  housewives,  it  may 
seem  as  though  the  hour  for  laying 
aside  working  attire  never  came.  but. 
there  are  few  who  could  not  rest  the 
eyes  of  their  children  by  wearing  some¬ 
thing  more  attractive  a  part  of  the  time. 
It  is  not  good  for  husband  and  children 
to  settle  to  the  belief  that  “  mother’s  ” 
sphere  is  always  to  he  a  drudge. 

P.  T.  PHI  M  HOSE. 


PUTTING  UP  FRUIT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  fruit  on  our  farm,  and 
I  wish  to  start  a  business  in  canning  it  for  cus¬ 
tomers,  on  a  small  scale,  of  course,  at  first,  but 
do  not  know  exactly  how  to  go  to  work.  How 
much  profit  should  I  expect  a  quart  for  the  fruit 
put  up  in  good  shape?  In  making  jelly,  what 
would  it  sell  fora  glass— pure  jelly,  I  mean  ?  How 
could  mixed  pickles,  chili  sauce,  etc.,  be  made  ? 
We  live  five  miles  from  a  good-sized  town  and  15 
miles  from  the  nearest  city— Binghamton.  What 
would  be  a  good  way  to  get  a  few  customers  at 
first?  Reader. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

My  advice  to  those  who  are  anxious  to 
take  up  this  line  of  work  for  financial 
aid,  would  be  to  begin  on  a  very  small 
scale.  If  one  has  customers  who  will 
give  their  orders,  it  will  be  a  very  great 
help,  and  lift  a  load  of  discouragement, 
which  usually  comes  to  beg-inners.  Solicit 
their  orders  early,  that  you  may  not  he 
working  at  a  venture.  It  is  better  to 
put  in  the  needed  supply  of  glass,  sugar, 
spices  and  vinegar,  with  all  the  utensils 
needed  to  do  the  work,  before  fruit 
ripens,  so  there  will  be  no  waste  of  time. 

A  good  way  to  decide  on  the  price  to 
be  asked,  is  by  giving  to  each  of  the 
materials  used  a  fair  value,  counting 
time  as  well,  and  add  enough  to  make  a 
fair  margin.  On  some  fruits,  of  course, 
the  expense  would  be  much  greater  than 
on  others,  lly  making  a  uniform  price 
for  all  kinds  of  picklesorjellies.it  seems 
to  make  matters  right,  giving  more  profit 


on  some,  which  helps  even  up  the  lesser 
profit  on  others.  I  think  a  good  average 
for  jellies  in  one-third-quart  tumblers 
would  be  $2.25  per  dozen.  Mixed  pickles, 
though  one  should  raise  all  the  vege¬ 
tables  used,  are  quite  expensive,  as  they 
take  so  much  time,  and  are  troublesome 
to  do  :  so  they  ought  not  to  sell  for  much 
less  than  ot  her  kinds.  Chili  sauce  can 
be  put  up  very  cheaply,  the  glass  being 
the  greatest  expense,  though  many  ob¬ 
ject  to  that  relish  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
taining  onions.  Canned  fruit  is  of  such 
different  quality  that  one  can  give  no 
idea  as  to  price.  One  must  make  it  as 
rich  as  he  choose,  and  make  the  price  to 
correspond.  The  tin-canned  goods  with 
which  we  have  to  compete,  and  with 
which  the  country  is  supplied  in  immense 
quantities,  make  it  much  harder  to  find  a 
market  for  glass-canned  fruit.  It  is  put 
up  so  much  cheaper,  and  for  some  seems 
to  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well  as 
more  expensive,  purer  kinds. 

MHS.  O.  P.  HOWLAND. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  WHEATEN  BREAD 

The  extraordinary  advance  in  the  price 
of  wheat  has  made  a  great  increase  in 
Hour,  which  at  present  (May  12)  is  held 
at  $8.25  a  barrel  by  many  retail  dealers. 
This  makes  wheat  bread  an  expensive 
item  in  many  households,  and  careful 
housekeepers,  to  whom  economy  is  a 
necessity,  will  endeavor  so  to  arrange 
the  dietary  as  to  lessen  the  expense  of 
this  one  item.  Corn  bread  suggests  it¬ 
self  as  the  most  convenient  supplement, 
though  it  is  not  an  actual  substitute  for 
wheat.  Prof.  Harry  Snyder,  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Experiment  Station,  who  has 
given  special  attention  to  dietetic  values, 
gives  us  his  opinion  as  follows  : 

“  When  such  a  course  is  necessary,  the 
change  from  wheat  Hour  to  corn  meal 
should  be  a  gradual  one,  and  the  wheat 
bread  should  not  be  entirely  excluded 
from  the  dietary.  Wheat  Hour  contains 
somewhat  more  protein  and  less  fat  than 
corn  meal,  hence  it  would  be  advisable, 
if  corn  meal  is  more  liberally  used,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  the  cheaper  proteid 
foods  as  beans,  peas,  oatmeal,  milk,  and 
cheese.  There  is  no  material  difference 
between  the  white  and  the  yellow  corn 
meal.  Yellow  corn  meal  contains  a  yel¬ 
low  coloring  matter  which  is  absent  in 
white  corn  meal.  There  is  no  greater 
difference  in  food  value  between  yellow 
and  white  corn  meal  than  between  yel¬ 
low  and  white  butter.  Corn  meal,  if 
properly  used,  and  combined  with  other 
foods,  can  be  made  to  lessen  the  house¬ 
hold  expenses  during  the  present  high 
price  of  flour.'’ 

A  CEMETERY  SOCIETY. 

I  spent  a  few  weeks  last  Fall  visiting 
in  a  thickly  settled  farming  community 
in  north  central  Illinois;  it  was  some 
distance  from  towns,  and  thought  too 
far  by  many  to  attend  church.  The 
people  were  thrifty  and  well-to-do,  but 
still  clinging  to  many  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ideas  of  living — everybody  knew 
everybody  in  that  township,  what  they 
did,  how  they  did  it,  where  they  went, 
what  they  said,  etc.  Little  things  that 
were  not  worth  mentioning  were  made 
much  of.  It  was  not  a  reading  com¬ 
munity,  which  accounted  for  this,  to  a 
great  extent. 

But  one  thing  the  women  had  under¬ 
taken.  and  the  result  was  so  satisfying 
that  I  deem  it  worthy  of  mention.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  the  means  of  sociability, 
and  also  of  doing  a  good  work  in  some 
isolated  farming  country.  The  country 
graveyard  had  become  very  badly 
neglected,  overrun  with  weeds,  no  fence 
—not  an  attractive  picture  in  the  other¬ 
wise  pleasant  landscape.  The  women 
who  had  friends  buried  there  took  it  in 
hand,  organized  a  cemetery  society, 
meeting  every  two  weeks  at  the  homes 
of  different  members.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  taking  notes  from  the  secretary’s 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  ‘‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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book  :  “  Meeting  met  with  Mrs.  Parr. 
Two  comforts  were  tied  for  her,  paying 
one  dollar  to  the  society  for  said  work.” 
Perhaps,  at  the  next  meeting,  it  would 
be  carpet  rags  to  cut  and  sew,  or  helping 
with  the  Winter  or  Spring  sewing. 
It  was  an  all-day  meeting,  and  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure.  The  fine 
dinner  and  supper  were  no  small  part  of 
the  entertainment,  and  there  is  where  I 
think  a  mistake  is  made,  although  in 
this  instance,  such  a  thing  as  economy  in 
cooking  was  not  thought  of ;  each  tried 
to  outdo  the  other  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

But  they  could  point  with  pride  to  the 
changed  condition  of  the  graveyard.  A 
man  was  paid  to  keep  grass  cut  and 
weeds  down,  and  to  water  plants  and 
shrubs  when  required.  A  nice  iron  fence 
with  ornamental  gateway  was  built,  a 
graveled  drive  was  made,  and  a  neat, 
small  house  built  at  one  side  for  tools. 
Several  beautiful  monuments  had  been 
set  up,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
common  stones.  It  was  a  pleasant 
thought  that  so  many  of  the  old  settlers, 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  pioneer  life, 
could  rest  in  such  a  beautiful  spot,  near 
and  surrounded  by  their  own  homes 
occupied  now  by  their  children  and 
grandchildren. 

MHS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 

A  Friend  in  Need. — If  in  skirmishing 
among  the  closets  before  the  pitched 
battle  of  house-cleaning  is  on,  one  comes 
across  an  old-fashioned  gossamer,  or  a 
partly  worn  mackintosh,  it  should  be  set 
aside  in  the  sewing  room,  to  be  made 
into  a  big,  full-skirted  apron  with  a 
generous  bib,  and  a  pair  of  over-sleeves. 
Such  an  equipment  will  stand  in  good 
stead  all  through  the  house-cleaning 


campaign,  be  a  faithful  friend  on  wash- 
days  innumerable,  do  good  service  when 
going  out  into  the  vegetable  gaiden  for 
a  toothsome  addition  to  the  menu,  or  to 
the  flower  bed  to  wage  war  on  the  con¬ 
quering  weeds.  It  will  make  the  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing  easier,  because  fewer 
kitchen  aprons  will  be  soiled,  and  if 
slipped  on  when  the  little  pigs,  or  the 
calf,  or  the  cosset  clamor  for  luncheon 
after  one’s  dress  is  changed  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  there  will  be  fewer  draggled  skirts, 
also.  ROSALIE  I«\  WIT, LIAMS. 


From  lilimfictmor  to  Consumer. 


For  the  asking  we 
mail  you  our  Litho¬ 
graphed  Carpet  Cata¬ 
logue,  showing  goods 
in  lithographed  colors, 
for  gam  plea, send  eight 
cents.  ALL  CARPETS 
SEWED  FREE,  AND 
FREIGHT  PAID  TO 
YOUR  STATION. 


$3.95 

buys  this  (exact) 
Solid  Oak  Refriger¬ 
ator.  Our  112-page 
Catalogue  of  Furni¬ 
ture,  Draperies, 
Crockery,  Baby  Car- 
r  i  a  g  e  s ,  S  t  o  v  os. 
Lamps,  Bedding, 
Mirrors,  Pictures, 
&c.,  is  mailed  to  all 
who  ask  for  it. 


$7.45 


Buy  sa  Made-to-you  r-Measu  re 
All-wool  Cheviot  Suit,  EX¬ 
PRESS  PAID  TO  YOUR 
STATION.  Catalogue  and 
Samples  Free .  Address 
(exactly  as  below.) 


JUI-IUS  HINES  &  SO N, 

Dept.  320.  BALTIMORE,  MD.  fe) 


For  Our  Far-away  Friends 

A  few  days  ago  we  acquired  a  very  extraordinary  lot  of  silks 
at  a  very  extraordinary  price.  We  put  them  on  sale,  without 
saying  a  word  about  them,  and  they  were  so  pretty  and  so  cheap 
that  they  sold  like  the  proverbial  “hot  cakes,”  or,  to  use  a  more 
up-to-date  comparison,  like  steam  yachts  in  war  time. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  these  were  exactly  the  kind  of  goods  that 
would  interest  some  of  the  many  thousand  friends  with  whom  we 
have  recently  become  acquainted  through  the  mails  ;  so,  just  in 
time,  we  withdrew  a  lot  of  the  prettiest  of  the  silks,  and  held 
them  for  your  orders.  Here  they  are — five  lots  of  them,  with 
plenty  of  choice  in  each,  and  samples  of  any  and  all  waiting  for 
your  request. 

One  lot  at  80c.  a  yard,  regularly  $1 

A  firm,  rich  taffeta  silk,  in  seven  exquisite  evening  shades.  It  lias  a 
delicate  pattern  outlined  in  pin-dots  over  fine  diagonal  satin  stripes — 
three  tones  of  the  same  color. 

One  lot  at  80c.  a  yard,  regularly  $1 

Hair-line  taffetas,  with  a  bayadere  satin  stripe,  shaded  with  black  ;  an 
exceedingly  cool,  neat,  tasteful  style,  which  will  impress  you  at  sight. 
Seven  shades. 

One  lot  at  85c.  a  yard,  regularly  $1 

Beautifully  brocaded  taffetas,  pattern  of  trailing  vine,  delicately  exe¬ 
cuted  between  clusters  of  jewel  satin  stripes.  Shades  are  pink,  yellow, 
nile  green,  and  white. 

One  lot  at  85c.  a  yard,  regularly  $1 

Very  rich  white  Canale  taffetas,  white  grounds,  diversified  with  white 
satin  stripes  and  colored  “eanale”  stripes  of  green,  heliotrope,  grey,  bluet, 
yellow,  lavender,  new  red  or  pink. 

One  lot  at  $1  a  yard,  regularly  $1.25 

These  are  heavy  silks  for  outdoor  wear,  effective  and  rich,  but  not  too 
showy.  In  three  color  combinations,  beautifully  blended.  Two-way 
striped,  jeweled  at  intersections. 

Would  you  like  samples  of  these  or  of  anything  else  ? 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Broadway 

Section  159  New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

BKVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  markets  have  been  unsettled  during 
the  week,  though  far  firmer  than  those  of  the 
preceding  week,  which  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
characterized  as  the  wildest  on  record.  The  high 
prices  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  ship¬ 
ments,  especially  of  wheat,  but  export  trade  has 
been  slow,  as  the  markets  on  the  other  side  were 
well  tilled  up,  and  were  waiting  for  more  settled 
markets  here.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  more  active  and  prices  higher  with  a 
little  more  demand  from  the  Continent.  Leiter  is 
reported  to  be  buying  all  the  July  wheat  offered 
in  Chicago,  which  tends  to  raise  prices.  July 
contracts  will  be  filled  with  new  wheat.  Corn  is 
doing  better  because  the  continued  wet  and  cold 
weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  the  new  crop. 

Dairy  markets  are  very  discouraging,  with 
milk  at  two  cents,  best  Elgin  creamery  butter  at 
15  cents,  and  cheese  prices  still  lower.  Still  the 
butter  market  was  well  cleaned  up  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  hence  was  firm.  Markets  of  other 
cities  were  reported  as  follows:  Boston. — Butter 
quiet;  northern  16c.;  western,  15*4  to  16c.;  imita¬ 
tion,  14  to  1454c.;  ladles,  1354c.  Cheese  quiet; 
northern,  9c. ;  western,  854  to  9c.  Chicago. — But¬ 
ter  market  steady  ;  creameries,  12  to  15c. ;  dairies, 
12  to  13c.  Cheese  steady ;  creameries,  9  to  9kfc. 
Philadelphia.  —  Butter  steady;  fancy  western 
creamery,  15  to  J5)£c. ;  do.  prints,  16c.  Cheese 
easier;  New  York  full  cream,  fancy,  854  to  9c.; 
fair  to  choice,  7)4  to  8J4c. ;  fancy,  new,  7%c.;  fair 
to  choice,  7  to  754c.  St.  Louis.— Butter  weak; 
creamery,  14  to  16c.;  dairy  10  to  14c. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS . 


Saturday,  May  21,  1898 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel.. 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 

Medium,  choice . 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 

Pea,  choice . 

1’ea.  fair  to  good . 

Bed  Kidney,  choice . 

lied  Kidney,  falrtogood . 

White  Kidney,  choice . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 

Lima,  California . 

Green  Peas,  1897.  bbls.,  per  bushel... 

1897,  bags . 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls . 

1897,  Scotch,  bags . 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb.. 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  finest . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy  . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  finest . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . - 

CHEESE— NEW 
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State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy. 

White,  large,  fancy . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Small,  colored,  choice . 

Small,  white,  choice . 

Small,  good  to  prime  . . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 

CHEESE— OLD. 
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State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy 

Large,  fair  to  good . 

Large,  common . . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  choice . 

Small,  common  to  good  ... 

EGGS. 


856®  9 

744®  854 

656  ®  756 

8?4@  9 

844®  9 

854®  856 

«56@  7% 


Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  12  @  1256 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  1056®  1156 

Western,  selected,  choice  to  fancy .  1094@  1156 

Fresh  gathered,  ungraded  firsts .  105s® 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  10  ®  1054 

Tenn.  and  Va.,  fresh,  per  30-doz  case.2  70  @  — 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case  .., . 2  10  @2  25 

Checks,  per  3i)-doz  case . 1  80  @2  10 

Duck,  Baltimore,  per  doz .  14  @  — 

Other  duck,  per  doz .  8  @  11 

Goose,  per  doz .  18  @  — 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex.  fancy.. 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb. 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters . 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  quarters . 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb... 

Chopped,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 

Sun-dried,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb . 
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FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  60@4  00 

Russet,  per  bbl . 2  76@3  25 

Common  to  fair  grades . 1  50@2  75 

Oranges,  California  Navels,  per  box . 2  00@2  75 

Seedlings,  per  box . 1  25@1  75 

Pineapples.  Fla.,  per  case . 3  00@3  60 

Strawberries,  Charleston,  poor  to  choice .  6®  12 

N.  C.,  poor  to  good,  per  quart .  3®  7 

Norfolk,  good  to  prime,  per  quart .  5®  — 

Norfolk,  poor  to  fair,  per  quart .  2®  4 

Eastern  Shore,  Va..  per  quart .  3@  5 

Maryland,  per  quart .  3@  6 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 125  @167 

Corn .  40  @  43 

Oats .  34®  41 

Rjte .  63  @  72 

Barley  malting .  68  @  65 

Feeding .  35  @  46 

-  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  75 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  60 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  35 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  40 

Salt,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  100  lbs . 3Q  @  40 

Other  grades,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

Oats,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz .  30®  50 

Seconds,  per  doz .  15®  25 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  20®  50 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10®  — 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  40®  — 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb . . .  10@  25 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  656 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4  @  456 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  456®  556 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  5256 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  15  @  16 

Prime .  12  @  14 

Low  to  medium .  8  @  11 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  7  @  756 

Prime .  5  @  6 

Low  to  medium .  356®  456 

Olds .  i56®  356 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897.  choice .  15  @  16 

Prime .  11  @  12 

Low  to  medium .  6  @  10 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896,  choice .  7  @  — 

Prime .  5  @  6 

Low  to  medium .  356®  456 

Olds .  156®  3)4 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897  .  33  @  40 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  756  ®  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  7  56 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  654 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Spring  Iambs,  prime,  each . 4  00  @5  00  - 

Poor  to  good,  each . 2  00  @4  00 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6  @  7r 

Medium,  per  lb .  654®  6 \i 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  54®  656 

Rough,  per  lb .  4  @  454 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4  @  4 54 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  354®  356 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  3  @  354 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2  @  254 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3  @  354 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2  @  254 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Broilers,  Phil..  under3  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.  28  @  — 

Phlla.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  26  @  27 

Phi  la.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  15  @  20 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  20  @  22 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Chickens,  Phi  la.,  6  to  6  lbs  to  pair _  18  @  20 

Fowls,  state  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  956@  10 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  956@  10 

Western,  heavy  to  medium,  per  lb...  854®  956 

Ducks,  Western,  xancy,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Long  Island  and  Eastern  Spring....  14  @  16 

Geese,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @2  75 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  @  1056 

Chickens,  Spring,  per  lb .  18  @  22 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  656 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  fattened,  per  pair .  60  @  65 

Western,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  40  @  46 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  87  @1  12 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  76  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  25 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Southern,  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Chili  Red,  per  bbl .  3  00@3  75 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  76 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Maine,  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  00®  — 

Rose,  per  sack . 2  50® 2  76 

Hebron,  per  sack . 2  50@2  76 

State  and  Western,  per  180  lbs . 2  02@2  87 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  50@2  75 

State,  Jersey  or  Western,  poor  to  good . 1  00@1  50 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  75@3  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, colossal,  per  doz  bunches.... 2  60  @  — 

Prime,  perdoz  bunches . 1  00  @1  75 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  76  @  — 

Beets,  Southern,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @2  00 

Celery,  Florida,  per  3  to8-doz  case . 1  00  @2  00 

Cabbages,  Southern,  per  bbl  crate .  50  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate .  75  @160 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box . 2  00  @3  00 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  75  @160 

Per  basket .  25  @  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  25 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

Squash,  Florida,  white,  per  bushel  crate.  40  @  60 
Florida,  yellow,  per  bushel  crate....  50  @  75 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  50  @1  00 

Turnips,  N.  C.,  white,  per  bbl  crate .  50  @1  50 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 3  00  @9  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  75  @3  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  25  @3  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  1  60  @1  60 

Peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  75  @1  25 

N.  C.,  per  basket .  60  @1  00 

Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket .  50  @1  00 

Radishes,  per  basket .  25  @  60 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  per  basket .  50  @  75 

Wax.  per  basket .  50  @  75 

Charleston,  green  or  wax,  per  basket.  50  @125 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

Spinach,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  obi  .  75  @1  00 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  tine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  tine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 16  @18 

Fine  average . 12  @13 

Medium  average . 13  @16 

Quarter  average . 13  @16 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12)4@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 16  @16 

Southern  Fall .  . 10  @12 

Fall  defective . 7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . if  @19 

Territory,  fine-choice . 12  @16 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Fine  meaium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @— 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 17  @ — 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,436  cans  of  milk, 
113  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  651  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper 


ROUND  ,  SILOS -BEST  EVER  MADE. 

Also  best  Horse-power,  Thresher,  Clover, 
liuller,  Dog-power,  Rye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Fanning-mlfl,,  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine  (circu¬ 
lar  and  drag),  Land-roller,  Steam-engine,  En¬ 
silage  and  fouder-cutter.  Shredder,  Root-cut¬ 
ter  and  Corn-shellcr.  Address 
_  CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r.Cobleskill.N.  Y. 
BArBlease  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


SILVERWARE  FREE. 


This  is  not  the  cheap  wash  ware  commonly  used  by  cheap  papers  as  premiums. 
It  is  the  best  of  Britannia  metal,  with  triple  silver  plating-.  No  better  made  at 
any  place  at  any  price.  Child’s  Cup,  full  size,  hand  engraved,  gold  lined.  Price, 


60  cents.  Given  postpaid  for  one  new  subscription  at  SI.  Pair  Napkin  Rings, 
exact  size  of  cut,  handsomely  chased.  Price,  pair,  50  cents.  Given  postpaid  for 
one  new  subscription  at  $1.  Pair  Salt  and  Pepper,  cut  three-quarter  size,  chased. 
Price,  50  cents.  Given  postpaid  for  one  new  subscription  at  $1. 

FOUR-PIECE  SET 

consisting  of  Tea  Pot,  Sugar  Bowl,  Spoon  Holder  and  Cream  Pitcher.  All  full 
size.  Spoon  and  Cream  gold  lined,  bright  and  satin  finish,  hand  engraved.  Price,  $5. 
Given  for  club  of  10  subscriptions,  new  or  renewals.  The  low  price  and  easy  terms 
for  these  goods  should  not  discourage  any  one.  We  are  able  to  buy  them  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  as  we  desire  no  profits — our  object  being  to  get  the  subscrip¬ 
tions — we  are  able  to  furnish  them  at  these  terms.  We  guarantee  them  in  every 
way,  and  will  return  money  to  any  one  not  satisfied.  But  every  one  who  sees  them 
will  not  only  be  pleased,  but  will  be  delighted.  These  terras  may  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


HANDSOME  PHOTOGRAPH 
HOLDER. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  a  photograph  of  a 
dear  friend  which  you  wish  to  preserve 
and  honor.  You  would  like  a  handsome 
holder  to  keep  it  in.  This  is  just  what 
you  want.  It  is  large  enough  for  a  full- 
sized  cabinet.  Silver-plated,  and  hand¬ 
somely  engraved  and  decorated.  It  will 


stand  on  table  or  shelf,  or  may  be  hung 
on  the  wall.  We  will  send  it  postpaid 
for  a  club  of  three  yearly  subscriptions 
at  §1  each,  or  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $1,  and  $1  extra  for  the  holder,  mak¬ 
ing  $2  for  both.  This  holder  is  very 
handsome,  and  will  do  fitting  honor  to 
the  picture  of  any  friend. 

Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


WASHINGTON  ALBUM. 

This  is  a  handsome  album  containing 
50  photographic  views  of  noted  places  in 
the  City  of  Washington.  The  pictures 
give  you  glimpses  of  everyday  life  in  the 
Capital  city  of  the  country,  the  White 
House,  Senate  Chamber,  public  build¬ 
ings,  parks,  monuments,  street  scenes, 
etc.  The  album  is  bound  in  board  with 
embossed  side  stamp.  It  is  a  pretty 
book,  and  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of 
the  Capital  city  than  a  written  descrip¬ 
tion  possibly  could.  The  cost  mailed  is 


28  cents,  but  you  may  have  two  free.  We 
have  secured  a  lot  at  special  price  to  use 
as  a  means  of  increasing  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Send  us  one  new  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  81,  and 
we  will  send  you  two  of  these  Albums. 
You  may  have  one  sent  to  another  ad¬ 
dress  if  you  desire  it.  You  may  have  it 
sent  to  the  new  subscriber  if  you  wish. 
After  500  albums  are  taken,  we  will  be 
able  to  send  only  one  for  a  new  name. 
Hurry,  if  you  want  two. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  getting 
up  at  the  right  time  in  the  morning,  you 
will  appreciate  this  alarm  clock.  It  will 
go  off  at  just  the  right  time,  and  ring 
until  you  get  up,  and  turn  a  lever  and 
stop  it.  It  is,  besides,  a  nice  appearing 


clock,  nine  inches  high,  cast-metal  case 
finished  in  oxidized  copper.  Price,  83.30. 
It  and  one  new  subscription,  82.65,  or 
for  a  club  of  seven  yearly  subscriptions, 
new  or  renewal,  at  81  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving-  a  nail  in  time.  It 
always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  82.50  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  81.50.  Send  us  82.50 
with  one  new  subscription,  and  we  will 


HOME 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT  N?  1 


Boot,  Shoe.Harness^andTinware  Repairing  . 


send  you  the  outfit  complete.  As  you 
get  81  for  the  new  subscription,  the  out¬ 
fit  will  cost  you  only  81.50.  This  is  about 
what  it  costs  us  at  wholesale,  but  we  are 
willing  to  give  you  the  benefit  in  order 
to  get  the  new  subscription  started. 
We  will  send  you  this  outfit  free  for  a 
club  of  six  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal, 
at  81  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Spanish  warships  left  Curacao  at  the  request 
of  the  Dutch  authorities.  Cable  messages  con¬ 
cerning  the  movements  of  the  American  fleet  are 
strictly  censored,  Sunday,  May  15. 

Western  volunteers  moving  to  San  Francisco. 
Gen.  Merritt  asks  for  5,000  regnlars,  in  addition 
to  volunteers.  Destination  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
unknown  after  leaving  Curacao.  The  Porto 
Rican  government  prohibits  telegrams  to  or  from 
the  United  States.  Communication  with  Bar- 
badoes,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana 
cut  off,  Monday,  May  16. 

Manila  expected  to  surrender.  Spanish  gun¬ 
boats  reported  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  Two 
Spanish  gunboats  reported  between  Hayti  and 
Cuba.  Cuban  blockade  continues.  No  further 
call  for  volunteers  to  be  issued  at  i>resent,  Tues¬ 
day,  May  17. 

The  Oregon  reported  safe  with  Sampson’s  fleet. 
Cuban  invasion  waiting  until  the  volunteers  are 
ready  to  reinforce  the  regulars.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  is  near  Colon,  Wednesday, 
May  18. 

Spanish  fleet  now  reported  safe  in  Santiago 
harbor.  Spanish  loss  during  recent  engagement 
at  Cienfuegos  reported  to  be  300  killed  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  wounded.  French  embassy  assures 
State  Department  of  unchanged  friendliness. 
Troops  sent  to  guard  powder  mills  in  New.Tersey. 
The  Senate  continues  consideration  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  bill.  Tax  on  savings  banks  protested 
against,  Thursday,  May  19. 

The  report  that  Spain  is  about  to  dispatch  a 
fleet  of  three  battleships  and  three  cruisers  to 
the  Philippines  is  generally  disbelieved,  as  this 
would  leave  the  home  coast  unprotected.  This 
fleet  would  be  superior  in  strength  and  armament 
to  the  fleet  under  Dewey,  his  squadron  consisting 
only  of  cruisers  and  gunboats.  The  cruiser, 
Charleston,  which  sailed  for  Manila  May  18,  with 
ammunition  and  supplies  for  Admiral  Dewey, 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Mare’s  Island  Navy 
Yard  May  19,  with  her  condensers  out  of  order. 
The  Charleston  was  in  the  Navy  Yard  at  Mare’s 
Island  during  the  recent  California  earthquake, 
and  was  suspected  of  having  sustained  some 
damage  at  the  time,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
verify  this  until  the  cruiser  put  out  to  sea.  She 
will  be  ready  to  start  again  within  two  days.  The 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  volunteers  have  been 
sent  south.  Camp  Black,  at  Hempstead  Plains, 
L.  I.,  is  to  be  utilized  as  a  mobilizing  point  for 
volunteers  in  the  Department  of  the  East.  The 
proximity  of  Hempstead  to  New  York  makes  it  a 
valuable  rendezvous,  as  troops  may  be  readily 
sent  from  it  to  other  points.  Later  reports  of  the 
bombardment  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  indicate 
that  the  damage  to  the  fortifications  was  not  so 
severe  as  at  first  supposed.  It  is  now  asserted 
that  the  demolition  of  well-placed  fortifications 
is  a  difficult  matter,  even  for  the  strongest  ships, 
though  the  American  gunnery  was  much  more 
accurate  than  the  Spanish.  The  enemy’s  fire 
was  heavy  and  continuous,  but  their  aim  was 
generally  bad.  The  Detroit  was  within  500  yards 
of  the  batteries,  yet  escaped  unhurt,  Friday, 
May  20. 

Austria  has  declared  neutrality.  Spanish  tor¬ 
pedo  boats  reported  at  the  Canary  Islands.  Re¬ 
ported  that  two  American  vessels  have  bom¬ 
barded  Guantanamo.  Nearly  10,000  Spanish 
soldiers  are  being  sent  to  the  Philippines,  May  21. 

Charleston  leaves  San  Francisco.  No  founda¬ 
tion  for  report  of  naval  battle  off  Mole  St.  Nicho¬ 
las.  New  Spanish  ministry  determined  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  war  energetically.  Work  of  enlisting 
10,000  immunes  for  the  Cuban  invasion  delayed 
by  tardy  appointment  of  colonels.  Volunteers 
leaving  the  North  for  Munson’s  Hill,  Va.,  and 
Chickamauga.  It  is  now  reported  that  a  second 
call  will  be  made  for  volunteers  within  two  weeks. 
Volunteers  ordered  to  guard  all  the  New  Jersey 
powder  mills.  War  revenue  bill  expected  to  pass 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  Monday,  May  22. 

There  were  ball  players  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fleet  when  it  bombarded  San  .Juan. 

“  High  ball !  ”  was  the  comment  of  one 
sailor,  as  a  shell  whistled  over.  “Judg¬ 
ment,  there,  umpire  !  ”  was  another. 

At  least  10,000  men  and  women  in  San 
Francisco  have  been  set  to  work  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts.  Among  the  supplies 
ordered  are  8,000  light-weight  fatigue 
uniforms  and  12,000  canvas  uniforms,  to 
be  worn  in  the  Philippines. 

One  great  reason  for  opening  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  was  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
“  reconcentrados”  were  starving  in  Cuba. 
War  has  not  benefited  them  yet.  In 
peace,  we  could  feed  them.  They  will 
be  about  all  dead  by  the  time  we  get 
ready  to  invade  Cuba. 

A  report  was  started  by  a  certain  non¬ 
descript  paper  of  this  city  to  the  effect 
that  Japan  had  protested  against  the 
occupation  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  Japanese  Min¬ 
ister  at  Washington  discredits  a  ty thing- 
of  the  kind,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present  position  of  affairs  in  the 
Philippines  offers  neither  occasion  nor 


reason  for  a  protest  by  Japan.  Proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  Japan  would  be  only 
too  glad  of  such  occupation  permanently. 

The  number  of  volunteers  already  mus¬ 
tered  in  is  92,580,  contributed  by  18  dif¬ 
ferent  States.  It  is  not  expected  that 
another  call  will  be  made  at  present. 
The  invasion  of  Cuba  is  being  postponed 
until  a  decisive  naval  battle  has  been 
fought  in  Cuban  waters. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  southern 
negroes  will  withstand  the  climate  of 
Cuba  better  than  whites.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  enlist  a  number  of  negro  regi¬ 
ments  and  put  white  officers  over  them. 
Leading  negroes  object  to  this,  and  de¬ 
mand  men  of  their  own  color  for  officers. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  esti¬ 
mate  that  “free  Cuba”  will  cost  $380,- 
000,000  if  the  war  last  one  year.  It  has 
already  cost  $75,000,000,  with  $35,000,000 
contracted  for.  We  shall  save  a  good 
deal  of  it  by  having  spent  in  America 
much  that  would  otherwise  have  gone 
with  tourists  to  Europe.  No  place  like 
home  in  war  time. 

The  French  newspapers  are  outspoken 
in  favor  of  Spain.  There  is  to  be  a  great 
exposition  at  Paris  in  1900,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  are  already  talking  of 
opposing  any  appropriation  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  exhibit.  Women  are  talking  of  boy¬ 
cotting  French  fashions,  lace  makers, 
etc.  Uncle  Sam  and  Jean  Crapaud  used  to 
be  good  friends,  but  Jean  is  Latin  rather 
than  Saxon  ! 


AN  AMBULANCE  SHIP. 

The  first  ambulance  ship  ever  com¬ 
missioned  by  any  government  is  the 
Solace,  now  lying  ready  for  work  at  Key 
West.  She  sails  under  the  Red  Cross, 
and  will  thus  be  respected  by  friends  and 
foes  alike.  On  a  modern  battleship,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  care  for  the  wounded, 
because,  during  action,  she  is  divided 
into  compartments  by  the  closing  of 
watertight  doors  and  the  screwing  down 
of  battle  hatches.  These  compartments 
are  practically  closed  cells,  making  com¬ 
munication  between  different  parts  of 
the  ship  difficult.  For  this  reason,  the 
transportation  of  the  wounded  to  one 
central  station  is  impossible,  so  that  sur¬ 
gical  treatment  of  the  wounded  during 
an  action  is  very  difficult.  Taking  these 
circumstances  into  consideration,  Sur¬ 
geon  -  General  Van  Reypen  obtained 
authority  to  fit  out  an  ambulance  ship 
as  soon  as  hostilities  became  probable. 
The  Solace  is  a  new  steel  vessel  of  3,800 
tons  displacement,  375  feet  long,  with  a 
speed  of  14  to  17  knots  per  hour.  The 
Medical  Record  describes  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  as  follows  : 

On  the  main  deck  forward,  are  quarters  for  the 
crew  of  the  vessel,  the  anchor  engine,  and  the 
blowers  for  artificial  ventilation.  Abaft  these, 
is  the  main  ward.  Here  are  bunks,  accessible  on 
all  sides,  for  92  patients.  This  ward  is  well  ven¬ 
tilated  by  numerous  air  ports  and  a  large  hatch, 
and  is  well  lighted.  In  addition  to  the  natural 
ventilation,  are  louvres  and  ducts  connecting 
with  blowers  which  have  a  capacity  sufficient 
to  insure  at  all  times  a  plentiful  renewal  of  air. 
This  ward  is  connected  directly  with  the  operat¬ 
ing-room  above  by  an  elevator  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  cot  or  wheeled  stretcher. 

Abaft  the  main  ward,  is  a  large  saloon  with 
staterooms  on  either  side.  This  space  is  intended 
for  convalescent  officers.  On  this  same  deck 
amidships,  are  staterooms  for  nurses,  apothe¬ 
caries,  and  the  petty  officers  of  the  ship,  and  the 
crew’s  messroom ;  also  cold-storage  rooms,  ice 
machines,  and  ice  houses.  Abaft  the  engine- 
room  is  the  steam  laundry,  and  still  farther  aft 
is  the  emergency  ward,  containing  50  swinging 


cots.  In  the  extreme  stern,  is  the  steam  steering- 
engine. 

On  the  upper  deck  forward  is  the  operating- 
room— large,  light,  commodious,  and  well  venti¬ 
lated.  It  is  fitted  with  two  operating-tables  of 
the  regulation  navy  pattern,  and  all  modern  ap¬ 
pliances  for  aseptic  surgery.  The  instruments 
are  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns, 
and  of  the  best  construction.  The  deck  is  covered 
with  interlocking  rubber  tiles,  which  are  capable 
of  thorough  cleansing,  and  afford  a  firm  foothold 
in  a  seaway.  The  bulkheads  are  painted  with 
enamel  paint,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  thorough 
cleansing  and  sterilization. 

Besides  a  large  distilling  plant,  the  Solace  has 
tanks  for  fresh  water  of  a  capacity  of  over  27,000 
gallons.  On  the  forward  upper  deck,  the  Solace 
carries  two  steam  launches,  which  cau  be  fitted 
with  platform  decks  on  which  the  injured  in  cots 
or  in  hammocks  may  be  lowered. 

The  ship  carries  four  surgeons  of  the  navy, 
three  apothecaries,  eight  nurses,  four  mess  at¬ 
tendants  for  the  sick,  and  one  cook  for  the  sick. 
She  carries,  in  addition,  a  captain,  executive 
officer,  three  watch  officers,  and  a  paymaster — 
all  of  the  navy — and  a  crew  of  60  men.  The 
nurses  are  male  nurses,  and  are  all  graduates  of 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  Training-School. 

The  Solace  is  expected  to  remain  near  the  fleet 
while  in  action,  and  as  soon  as  any  ship  with¬ 
draws,  or  at  the  close  of  the  engagement,  she 
will  take  all  the  wounded  on  board,  and  steam 
away  for  a  naval  hospital,  thus  fulfilling  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  duties  of  an  ambulance  ship  and  not 
those  of  a  hospital  ship.  The  injured  will  be 
lowered  from  the  battleships  either  into  the 
Solace’s  steam  launches  or  into  barges  towed  by 
the  launches,  or  will  be  landed  directly  on  the 
Solace’s  deck  by  a  trolley  sort  of  litter,  which 
will  run  on  a  cable  stretched  from  the  battleship 
to  the  ambulance  ship.  The  wounded  having 
been  received  on  board  of  the  ambulance  ship, 
those  requiring  immediate  operation  will  be 
placed  on  the  tables  at  once  and  sent  down  to 
the  wards  later,  thus  involving  the  least  possible 
handling;  those  that  do  not  require  operative 
treatment  will  be  sent  at  once  to  the  wards. 

This  is  the  first  ambulance  ship  ever 
attempted,  and  great  honor  is  due  to  the 
knowledge,  skill,  and  humanity  which 
carried  out  the  project. 


romance,  all  that  is  ideal 
in  the  wide,  wide  world, 
is  bound  up  in  that  one 
word;  “Mother¬ 
hood.”  A  wo¬ 
man’s  greatest 
happiness,  her 
greatest  duty  and 
her  greatest  priv¬ 
ilege  is  to  become 
the  mother  of  a 
ilthy, 
child. 

thousands  of  wo¬ 
men  fall  short  of 
this  because  of 
weakness  and  dis¬ 
ease  of  their  wo- 
Either  they  live  childless 
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Untold 
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manly  -  selves.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

lives,  os  for  a  brief  spell  are  the  mothers 
of  puny,  sickly  children  that  bring  them 
only  pain,  and  leave  them  only  sorrow. 

The  woman  who  suffers  from  weakness 
and  disease  of  the  distinctly  feminine  or¬ 
gans  is  certain  to  become  an  invalid.  No 
woman  can  suffer  in  this  way  and  be  a 
healthy,  happy,  amiable  wife  and  a  compe¬ 
tent  mother.  Troubles  of  this  nature  sap 
the  strength,  rack  the  nerves,  paint  lines  of 
suffering  upon  the  face,  destroy  the  temper, 
make  the  once  bright  eyes  dull  and  the  once 
active  brain  sluggish,  and  transform  a  viva¬ 
cious  woman  into  a  weak,  sickly,  invalid. 

This  is  all  wrong.  It  is  all  unnecessary. 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  a  mar¬ 
velous  medicine  for  ailing  women.  It  acts 
directly  on  the  delicate  and  important 
organs  that  bear  the  burdens  of  matern¬ 
ity  and  makes  them  strong  and  healthy. 
It  allays  inflammation,  heals  ulceration, 
soothes  pain  and  tones  and  builds  up  the 
nerves.  It  banishes  the  discomforts  of  the 
expectant  months  and  makes  baby’s  com¬ 
ing  easy  and  almost  painless.  It  guarantees 
the  little  new-comer’s  health  and  an  ample 
supply  of  nourishment.  Thousands  of 
women  have  testified  to  its  marvelous  mer¬ 
its.  An  honest  dealer  will  not  endeavor  to 
substitute  some  inferior  preparation  for  the 
sake  of  an  extra  little  selfish  profit. 

“I  took  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
previous  to  confinement,”  writes  Mrs.  Corda 
Culpepper,  of  Tanks,  Cottle  Co.,  Texas,  “and 
never  did  so  well  in  my  life.  It  is  only  two 
weeks  and  1  am  able  to  do  my  work.” 

In  most  healthy  families  you  will  find 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser.  For  a  paper-covered  copy  send  21 
one-cent  stamps,  to  cover  mailing  only ; 
Cloth  bound  31  stamps.  Address  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Produces  a  jet  enamel  qloss 
Applied  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  about  it. 

J.L.Prescott&  CoNewYork 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT? 

If  It’s  Ruaxlen,  llarncM,  Sn<l<lle«,  Bicycle*,  Sewing 
Machine*,  Feed  Conker*.  Cider  Prewos.  Sorav 
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Write  for  our  Illustrated  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

Frank  B.  Barkley  Mfg.  Co.  S,™  fite 
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M  W  M  Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 

mm  m  mm  Mm  g  very  best  thing  of  the  kind  made. 

-  Use  Sykes  “ Old  Style" 

It  Is  made  In  a  var-  IRON  ROOFINOs 

lety  of  Btyloa,  !m  eunlly  put  on  and  is  lonnllved  and 
hundnome.  Falling  sparks  can’t  Are  it,  hall  can’t  break 
it  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  It  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  26  years  are  good  yet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  111. 


AT  SHELBURNE  FARMS,  VT. 

Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  has  used  thousands  of  gallons  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

on  buildings  and  fences,  Instead  of  paint.  Not  merely 
because  they  are  cheaper,  but  because  they  are  also 
better.  Send  for  samples  and  circulars. 

8  A  !VI  U  EL  CABOT,  81  Ki  I  by  St..,  Host  on,  AT  ass. 
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VICTOR 

NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  srl  f-reg  11  In  I  i  ng, 

I  he  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
—  in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
(*EO.  ERTEL  fin..  Ouincv,  III* 

WE  SAVE  YOU  $12.00 TO $25.00 

SQOO,  Jk  We  sell  High  Grade  Bicycles  for  Lens 

W”  A  t*\t  han  Any  Other  Concern  in  the  World. 

1898  Ladles’  or  Gen t’tt  Models,  $18  up. 
I  Left  over  of  1897  Diodels  at  less  than 
Icost;  others  at  $8,  $10,  $12  and  $15. 
r  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogs! 
of  Bicycles  and  Sundries.  Address 
beat.  139  VICTOR  JIFO.  CO.,  80  to 98  JUrket  St., Chicago. 


Cata¬ 
logue 
4  cents 


EARN  A  BICYCLE! 


.^YselUng  Baker’s  Teas  among  your  neighbors,  a  total 
nL1(Xii  IJloyclej  6°  lbs.,  Waltham  Hold  Watch;  26 

lbs.,  Silver  W atch ;  10 lbs.. Crescent  Camera  or  ( Jold  King. 

Express  prepaid.  Write  for  Catalogue .  Order  Sheet,  Crc.  * 

W.  G.  BAKER,  Dept.  52.  Springfield,  Mass. 


"STEEL  NAME  STAMPS 


SPRINGFIEL0.MA5S. 


nuts? 

1  "  *  rvcov 


MARK!*11  buStlC* 
OEAOSrAIJrttaCATAUIGULl, 


FROM1  FACTORY. 

Top  buggies,  road  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  surreys  and  business  wag¬ 
ons,  bicycles  and  harness.  No  mid¬ 
dle  men.  No  agents.  A  small  per 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost  of 
building.  25  to  40  per  cent,  below 

_  ,  _ _ .  retail  prices.  All  freight  prepaid. 

,  ,, „  ,  Special* — "Gold  Coin”  Top  Buggy 

and  "Parlor  City”  Bicycle.  Catalogue  free. 
BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  M  OT4IT.lt  CO- 
BaxO,  Blnghamtea,  N.  T. 


THE  FREIGHT.  BEST  SCALES,  LEAST 
MON  EY.  JONES  OF  BINGHAM  TO  N.N.Y 


"Olil  Wagons 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheat  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


FRAZER  c4^ese 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  J GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOK  SALK  BY  DKALKBS  GENKKALLY. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACOH 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  size 
r  wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  fkks. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills 
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ILIVE  STOCK! 

AND  DAIRY. 


DOES  ENSILAGE  TAINT  MILK  ? 

WIIAT  OBJECTION  CAN  UK  M APE  TO  IT? 


We  ofteu  learn  of  cases  where  buyers  of  milk 
will  not  permit  their  milk  producers  to  use  a  silo 
or  feed  ensilage.  They  claim  that  this  ensilage 
fed  to  cows  gives  a  peculiar  flavor  which  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  some  customers.  We  think  that  this 
objection  is  general  among  proprietors  of  milk 
condenserles,  who  object  seriously  to  the  feeding 
of  ensilage.  We  would  like  to  know,  if  possible, 
whether  there  is  any  sense  or  science  in  this  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  feeding  of  ensilage.  Is  it  probable 
that  feeding  the  ensilage  at  noon,  or  when  the 
cows  are  not  being  milked,  would  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  this  respect  V  Does  not  the  milk  itself 
absorb  the  objectionable  odor  from  the  silo  or 
the  ensilage  that  is  fed  during  the  milking  time  ? 
Is  there  any  scientific  reason  why  ensilage  of 
good  quality  should  affect  milk  injuriously? 

When  the  Ensilage  Smell  Is  Absorbed. 

We  have  made  careful  experiments  in 
comparing'  ensilage,  hay  and  meal  with 
roots  (mangels)  hay  and  meal,  and  with 
hay  and  meal,  and  we  have  invariably 
had  as  nice-flavored  milk  from  feeding 
35  to  40  pounds  of  corn  ensilage  mixed 
with  cut  hay,  as  when  feeding  any  other 
feed  during  Winter.  If  spoiled  ensilage 
is  fed,  or  if  the  milk  is  left  in  the  stable 
too  long,  or  left  near  the  silo  or  ensilage 
until  it  cools  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air,  then  it  will  begin  to 
absorb  the  ensilage  flavor.  Again,  if 
cows  are  milked  when  there  is  a  flavor 
of  ensilage  in  the  stable,  the  ktream  of 
rnilk  will  carry  the  odor  into  the  pails, and 
there  will  be  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
ensilage-laden  air  and  milk.  This  can 
be  eliminated  by  aeration.  It  is  better 
not  to  feed  ensilage  too  near  milking 
time,  and  to  remove  the  milk  from  the 
stable  as  soon  as  possible  after  milking. 

Ontario  Ag’l  College.  u.  h.  dean. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard’s  Opinion. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  know 
and  investigate,  there  is  no  reason  or 
sense  why  modern  ensilage  may  not  be 
used  as  a  feed  in  proper  quantities,  for 
the  making  of  condensed  milk.  The 
Hoard  Creamery  Company  has  a  very 
critical  trade  among  from  5,000  to  7,000 
of  the  best  families  in  the  cities  of  St. 

1  iouis,  I ’ittsburg,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
in  the  furnishing  of  butter.  In  the  10 
creameries,  there  are  about  800  patrons, 
and  there  are  several  hundred  silos 
among  them.  In  all  our  experience,  we 
have  never  yet  detected  any  wrong 
flavor  of  either  milk  or  cream  from  this 
source,  neither  have  we  heard  any  com¬ 
plaints  from  those  who  receive  butter. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  partially  at  least, 
this  disproves  any  objection  to  the  use 
of  good  ensilage  in  the  making  of  milk. 

I  know  of  no  scientific  reason  why  ensi¬ 
lage  should  affect  milk  injuriously.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  condenser  owes  it 
to  his  patrons,  paying  as  low  a  price  as 
he  does  for  milk,  to  give  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  using  this  very  cheap  and 
valuable  food,  but  at  the  same  time 
throwing  around  it  such  safeguards  as 
to  amount  consumed  per  cow  as  may  be 
deemed  best  in  the  premises. 

Ed.  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  w.  n.  hoard. 


How  Food  Influences  Flavor. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  flavor  of 
milk  is  largely  influenced  by  the  food 
that  the  cow  eats.  Ensilage,  corn  meal, 
beets,  clover,  turnips,  onions,  cabbage, 
grass,  all  exert  an  influence  upon  the 
flavor  of  the  milk,  varying  in  intensity 
under  various  conditions.  The  flavor  of 
some  of  these  foods  is  always  disliked, 
the  flavor  of  others  is  always  liked,  while 
a  few,  and  among  them  ensilage,  impart 
flavors  that  are  sometimes  objected  to 
and  sometimes  not.  This  objection  may 
or  may  not  be  due  to  an  unreasoning 
prejudice  ;  it  is  an  important  commercial 
factor.  If  a  man  dislikes  a  thing,  he 
will  not  buy  it,  even  though  its  intrinsic 
value  be  unimpaired.  I  do  not  know 
that  milk  strongly  tainted  with  garlic  is 
not  just  as  good  for  food  as  that  most 
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delicately  flavored  with  the  finest  grasses, 
but  it  is  unsalable,  and  the  same  holds 
with  ensilage  to  those  to  whom  it  is  ob¬ 
jectionable. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  ensilage 
flavor  is  absorbed  by  the  milk  after  it  is 
drawn  if  the  latter  is  removed  from  the 
stable  while  still  warm  ;  but  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  odor  inhaled  through  the 
lungs  of  the  animal  may  be  diffused 
through  the  body,  and  so  reach  the  milk. 
If  the  ensilage  is  of  good  quality  ;  if  the 
bai  n  is  kept  reasonably  free  of  the  odor, 
and  if  the  cows  are  fed  immediately  after 
milking,  the  amount  of  ensilage  flavor 
imparted  to  the  milk  ought  not  to  be 
objectionable  to  any  reasonable  con¬ 
sumer.  That  there  are  unreasonable 
consumers  is  undoubted,  but  let  us  hope 
that  they  will  either  discover  reason  or 
have  to  pay  a  good  round  premium  for 
their  milk.  [prof.J  n.  li.  WING. 

Cornell  University. 

No  Objection  Can  Fairly  Be  Made. 

After  12  years’  use  of  ensilage  in  my 
dairy,  a  close  watch  of  its  effects,  its 
steady  use  in  the  family,  under  all  con¬ 
ditions — milk,  cream,  butter  and  “make¬ 
ups”  of  all  kinds  from  the  milk — and 
during  the  time  supplying  several 
families  with  milk,  on  which  to  bring 
up  at  least  six  babies,  then,  and  now 
as  healthy  as  one  would  wish  to  see, 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it 
is  that  there  can  be  any  objection  to 
ensilage-made  milk.  I  am  aware  that 
some  claim  to  detect  an  odor  and  taste 
in  ensilage-made  milk  ;  but  if  such  is  the 
ease,  I  am  convinced  that  the  milk  has, 
in  some  way,  been  allowed  to  absorb  the 
odor  of  the  ensilage,  hut  after  several 
experiments,  we  have  come  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  very  remote  possibility.  I 
think  that  the  objection  to  ensilage 
milk  is  a  prejudice  and  not  a  reality. 
As  good  scientific  men  as  Profs.  Roberts, 
Jordan  and  Robertson,  have  this  past 
Winter,  in  my  hearing,  asserted  that, 
after  years  of  experience,  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  better 
milk  can  be  made  than  is  produced  from 
good  ensilage. 

Prof.  Henry,  in  his  new  book  on  feed¬ 
ing,  asserts,  “  There  is  no  longer  any 
foundation  for  objections  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  use  of  ensilage  in  the  making  of 
milk.”  Even  if  a  slight  ’flavor  could  be 
detected,  it  has  no  deleterious  effect 
upon  milk,  as  nearly  all  of  our  best 
foods  have  peculiarities  of  flavor  about 
them  which  are  detected  in  the  milk, 
notably  clover  and  Blue  grass  ;  but  no 
one  objects  to  milk  from  a  cow  fed  upon 
Blue  grass.  We  have  heard  it  asserted 
that,  if  the  feeding  of  ensilage  was  done 
after  milking,  the  objection  would  be 
remedied.  We  have  so  fed  our  dairy 
most  of  the  time,  but  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  I  prefer  a  cow  to  have  her 
ration  after  milking,  from  the  fact  that 
we  feed  only  twice  a  day,  and  feeding 
before  milking  amounts  to  messing  a 
cow  to  get  her  milk,  and  soon  gets  her 
into  the  no-iness,  no-milk,  habit.  Cows 
with  empty  mangers  stand  quieter  to  be 
milked,  but  I  could  never  detect  any 
difference  in  the  taste  of  the  milk 
whether  the  ensilage  was  fed  before 
or  after  milking,  so  far  as  its  flavor 
is  concerned.  I  know  that  some  of 
the  famous  dairies  of  the  country  that 
produce  milk  for  the  most  critical 
customers,  sanitariums,  and  even  “cer¬ 
tified  milk”  as  made  by  Francisco  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Curler,  of  Illinois, 
are  fed  ensilage  3fi5  days  in  the  year.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  very  fancy  butter 
trade  of  the  cities.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
one-third  of  all  the  Winter  milk  that 
goes  into  the  city  of  Cleveland,  is  from 
ensilage-fed  cows,  and  100  new  silos  will 


A  good  lamp-chimney  deal¬ 
er  keeps  Macbeth  and  no 
other. 

Index  tells  what  Number  to 
get. 


be  built  this  season  among  these  milk 
producers. 

It  is  true  that  the  eastern  eondenseries 
prohibit  the  feeding  of  ensilage,  but  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  same  order  forbids 
the  feeding  of  brewers’  grains,  gluten, 
oil  meal,  malt  sprouts,  and  even  other 
foods  which  are  quite  as  good,  so  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  ensilage  is  alone  tabooed. 
The  western  eondenseries  allow  good 
ensilage  to  be  fed  to  the  dairies  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  milk,  and  it  is  not  known 
that  the  products  of  these  eondenseries 
are  not  keeping  as  well,  and  giving  as 
good  satisfaction  to  the  trade  and  con¬ 
sumers,  as  the  hay  and  corn  meal  made 
condensed  milk.  I  have  been  making  a 
study  of  this  matter  for  a  dozen  years, 
and  making  personal  observations  in  a 
dozen  or  more  States,  and  I  have  never 
found  a  valid,  substantial,  and  scientific 
reason  why  ensilage  of  good  quality 
should  affect  milk  injuriously.  The 
facts  are,  that  before  it  can  be  proved 
that  ensilage  does  affect  milk  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  elaboration,  some  one  will  need 
to  point  out  lww  milk  is  made.  A  few 
more  experiments  like  that  of  Prof 
Jordan,  and  the  one  of  Prof.  Dean  of 
Ontario,  showing  that  more  than  half  of 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 

While  any  form  of  Lung  or  Throat  Disease  can  be 
relieved  by  the  use  of  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  the 
directions  given  should  be  followed  to  secure  the 
best  results. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
—Ado. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RH1NECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  'JOT  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


A  FEW  CHOICE  ST.  LAM  BERTS.— Two  young 
Heifers  and  a  young  Bull  not  akin;  richly  butter 
bred  A.  J.  C.  C.,  the  three  head  at  $100;  voungcow,  $75. 
HIGH-STEPPING  CAUIUAGK  TEAM.— Will  sell 
our  famous  close-matched  prize  pair  of  Carriage 
Roadsters,  most  stylish,  handsome,  great  knee  ac¬ 
tors.  They  won  12  prizes  last  Fall,  including  Toronto, 
and  can  beat  any  pair  in  Canada  to-day  for  speed, 
style,  action,  and  beauty  combined.  HILLSDALE 
STOCK  CO..  Milford  Station  P.  O..  Nova  Scotia. 


p  II C  D  M  C  CVQ-8  Registered  Guernsey  Cows,  3  to 
UULnilOLIO  4  years  old:  1  bred  Heifer.  24 
months;  1  Bull,  16  months,  and  1  Bull  Calf, 3  months. 
A.  J.  SNYDER,  Pluinsteadville.  Pa. 


CUCTI  Alin  DMIICC  Every  one  Pure 
OnC  I  LAHU  rUlllCO  Bred.  My  herd  took 
every  prize  on  “  ponies  in  harness  ”  at  World's  Fair. 
Forty  for  1898  market.  Well  broken  ponies  for  chil¬ 
dren's  use.  Little  foundation  herds  for  breeders. 
Also  imported  stallions.  Pays  better  to  breed  pure 
Shetland  Ponies  than  any  other  animal.  Write  your 
wants.  WA  TKINS  FARM,  Detroit,  M ich. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Uamboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China ,  Perks  fare  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton & Co.,Cochrauville.ChesterCo.,Pa 


MAN’S 
BEST 
FRIEND 

often  slitters  unneces¬ 
sarily  for  lack  of  a 
proper  remedy  for  his  I 

_  ailments.  Relieve  his, 

'  suffering  and  make  him  sound  by  using 

•QUINN’S  ointment: 

’  w  It  cures  curbs,  splints,  spavins,  wind  puffs  and  I 
Jail  bunches—  makes  clean, sound  legs.  Price  $1.60  x 
Smaller  size  50c.  atali  druggists  or  write  us  direct.” 

1  W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO. Whitehall,  N.Y. 


sss&cowm 

lolda  them  firmly;  dp»w» 
lem  forward  when  lying 
own.  pushes  back  when 
landing,  gives  freedom 
r  head,  Keeps  them  clean 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
n?AviR.ni.  Catalogue  Tn» 


Prado 


LUMPJAW 

Now  Curable— Surely, 
quickly ,  and  for  good . 
FLEMING  ISltOK.,  ChcmlMtft, 
lOE.  14th  St.,  New  York, 
have  a  remedy  thatqulcidv  cuna  the 
most  obstinate  caeca.  Supplied  by  mail 
under  positive  guarantee.  Price,  $‘2.00, 
Valuable  information  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  f.TC  Mmlinn  this  vaptr. 


Save  the  Cows. 

General  Cow  Drink  on  hand  is  cheap  insurance. 
50c.  each;  $5.00  dozen.  Circular  free. 

MOORE  BROS..  Veterinarians.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Cooper  Dip 

Champion  of  the 
World  for  55  years. 

Superior  to  all  others. 
If  no  local  agent,  send  $1.75 

for  100  gal.  pkt  to 

CYRIL  FKANCKLYN,  Cotton  Ex.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

♦  Wl  Imp  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Iaoubfctors,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ▼ 

♦ —anything— It’s  our  business.  Call  or  Jet  ns  ♦ 
4  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it's  free  for  4 
▲  the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  4 

4  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  4 
4  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  4 

444444444444444444444444444 


8.  W.  SMITH, 


Berkshire,  Chester  White. 

Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  AIIoL 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
,  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


L  A  ROE 
K  N  UL  IS  II 


BERKSHIRES 


OK  THE  rest  FAMILIES.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSH  A  RT,  Lowville,  N.Y. 


ftllCCUIDCC  I-,ord  llex  and  Caroline 

IlnCdninELd  Stock  of  Cheshire*.  Pigs  8,  10, 
12  weeks  old.  Sows  bred.  Service  Boars. 

Blackberry,  Raspberry  and  Currant  Plants.  First- 
class  goods;  low  price. 

W.  E.  MANDKV1LLE.  Brook  ton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 


For  Sale 


, — Fine  Thoroughbred  Cheshire  Boar 

_ Pigs,  7  weeks;  a  bargain  at  $4.  Pekin 

Ducks, 75c.,  breeders:  Eggs,  75c.  per  sitting.  You  will 
be  pleased.  Lester  M.  Loveless,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


$f*7  fora  choice  Poland-Chlna  Boar  Pig,  large  strain, 
long,  deep,  square  body,  easy  keeper,  early  to  mature, 
very  prolific  and  of  excellent  breeding.  Write,  will 
tell  you  about  it.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Cbittenango.N.  Y. 


Poland-China  H«g$-Mf»Jsr&SS 

but  first-class  I'igs  shipped  on  order,  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  L.  VAN  DOllEN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


DUKOC-  JERSEY.  CHESTER 
1  I  WHITE  and  BERKSHIRE. 

W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Scipioville,  N.  Y. 


Blanchard's  White  Leghorns. 

The  leading  strain  of  heavy  layers.  Large,  vigorous, 
early-maturing.  1100  laying  hens.  Eggs  from  best 
breeders,  15.  $1.50;  30.  $2.25;  100,  $0.00.  Circular. 

H.  .1 .  BLANCHARD.  Groton,  N.  V. 


Brown  Leghorn,  Buff  Pekin  Bantam,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs, $1  V  setting.  T.  G.  Ashmead,  Williamson, N.Y 


Light  brahma  eggs.  ko«15;  »3  for  30. 
Five-acre  Poultry  Farm,  Clieviot-on-Hudson.  N.  Y 


W 


HITE  1*.  ROCKS— Eggs  for  Hatching, $1  for  15. 
JOS.  I*.  PALMER.  Geiger’s  Mills,  Pa. 


■AM  WB  WM  Gold  Special,  6  Silver  Swecpstaket 
Specials  and  over  10#  Clati  prizes  at 
the  NertVerm  Illinois  Poultry  Chow, 
Tarn.  ’88.  Car  Mote  Ummmt** 

Poultry  CathlMMO  fully  Uluitratei  aad 
describes  40  of  the  leadiag  varieties 
of  land  and  water  fowls,  giving  scores 
and  prizes  won  for  the  past  S  years ; 
reliable  information  in  poultry  disease 
and  management;  fine  view  of  our 
poultry  ranch ;  sent  postpaid  for  10c. 

H.  COOK,  Box  4  HUNTLEY.  ILL. 


IF  YOUR  CHICKENS  VJSWi 

heads  and  see  why.  IiAMBEJtt-T’S 

DEATH  TO  LICE  OINTMENT  will 
tlx  them  quick  and  brighten  the  broods. 
100  doses  XOe.  postpaid.  Book  Free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


FOR  PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE 

proper  conditions  and  with  proper  appliances.  We  can  furnish  the  bees  and  apu 

full  line  of  every  variety  of  bee  supplies  and  our  book  on  H 1 b  IS  C O  Wat™  town WiT 

thing  needful  in  the  business.  Send  fora  copy  *  look  it  over— ree.  h.o.LLWIs  tU.VVAteuonn,vtis. 


there  is  nothing  that  will  yield  re¬ 
turns  equal  to  bees.  Of  course  this 
involves  careful  handling,  under 
We  can  furnish  the  bees  and  appliances.  We  make  a 


LOCUST  GROVE  STOCK  FARM. 

Holstein  Cattle,  Dorset  Sheep,  and  Berkshire  Swine.  This  is  the  proper  time  to  breed  for  EARLY 
tMBS.  DORSET  RAMS  are  the  kind  to  use.  We  have  a  few  for  sale.  Mock  recorded  in  Continental 
ub.  $20  to  $50  each.  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented. 


WE  ACT  AS  AGENT 

For  Selling  and  Buying  all  kinds  of  Live  Stock.  Write  for  particulars. 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  Slate  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. — Continued. 

the  milk  a  cow  gives,  she  makes  “  out  of 
whole  cloth  ”  during  the  process  of  milk¬ 
ing,  will  leave  the  matter  pretty  clear 
that  about  all  of  our  flavors,  odors,  and 
tastes  in  milk— onions,  leeks  and  cab¬ 
bage  excepted — are  the  results  of  some¬ 
thing  which  has  fallen  into  the  milk,  or 
been  absorbed  by  it  at  some  time  or 
place,  after  milking.  Why  ensilage  should 
affect  the  milk  injuriously  is  strange 
from  the  fact  that,  as  stated  by  Prof. 
Jas.  Law  of  Cornell,  at  the  New  Jersey 
meeting,  “  There  is  not  an  acid  in  a  pit 
of  good  ensilage,  which  cannot  be  found 
in  the  stomach  of  a  cow,  even  if  she 
never  saw,  or  ate  any  ensilage.”  If  these 
are  abiding  and  natural  elements,  neces¬ 
sary  to  digestion,  how  can  the  same 
things  in  ensilage  feed — for  ensilage 
making  is  primary  digestion — produce 
bad  results?  John  oould. 

Ohio. 

A  LOW  FENCE  FOR  HENS. 

HOW  HIGH  WILL  THTCY  FLY  ? 

We  are  thinking  of  inclosing  a  seven-acre  field 
with  a  wire-netting  fence,  and  keeping  about  700 
hens  at  large,  within  the  inclosure,  having  about 
14  or  15  small  houses  placed  around  the  field, 
principally  on  the  lighter  places.  What  is  the 
lowest  chicken  fence  that  we  can  safely  put 
around  the  Held  ?  When  kept  in  this  way,  will 
they  be  likely  to  fly  over  a  tive-foot  or  six-foot 
fence  ?  Our  plan  would  be  to  keep  the  houses 
back  from  the  fence  on  all  sides,  and  our  experi¬ 
ence  this  year  has  been  that  a  hen  kept  in  this 
way  is  not  so  likely  to  fly  over  the  fence  if  she 
has  sufficient  range  inside.  What  would  you  con¬ 
sider  the  lowest  fence  that  would  be  safe  to  in¬ 
close  such  a  field  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  cases 
where  this  plan  has  been  carried  out,  and  if  so, 
will  you  tell  us  with  what  success  ? 

Your  idea  is  not  bad.  I  think  four 
feet  would  confine  most  of  them.  1  can 
cut  one  joint  off  a  chick’s  wing  when  two 
days  old,  and  keep  Leghorns  in  al^'-foot 
fence  that  I  can  step  over,  and  so  avoid 
the  nuisance  of  gates,  w.  h.  tkuslow. 

Pennsylvania. 

1  do  not  think  that  fowls,  even  Leg¬ 
horns  or  their  type,  will  give  you  any 
trouble  at  all  in  flying  over  a  five-foot 
fence,  when  kept  in  the  way  mentioned. 

I  find  a  four-foot  wire  fence  more  effect¬ 
ive  than  a  six-foot  board  fence  for  con¬ 
fining  chickens  As  to  the  success  of 
the  plan,  there  isn’t  the  least  doubt  about 
it;  the  only  objection  I  have  is  the  extra 
work  in  caring  for  them,  and  this  is 
evened  up  somewhat  from  the  fact  that 
they  require  less  care  than  when  kept  in 
one  house  and  yards.  Though  for  my 
part  I  would  prefer  the  one  house  and 
yards  plan.  j.  k.  stevenson. 

New  Jersey. 

The  height  of  fence  needed  would  de¬ 
pend  a  great  deal  on  the  kind  of  fowls, 
but  for  any  of  the  breeds  excepting  Leg¬ 
horns  and  such  small  high-flyers,  I 
would  think  a  six-foot  fence  sufficiently 
high.  I  do  not  think  they  would  fly 
over,  or  endeavor  to,  if  they  had  a  large 
inclosure.  I  think  you  would  have 
trouble  in  getting  the  flocks  to  know 
their  roosting  places  and  not  all  get  in 
one  or  a  few  of  the  houses.  1  do  not 
know  of  any  places  where  the  above  plan 
has  been  carried  out.  In  making  the 
fence.  I  would  put  aboard  at  the  bottom, 
and  then  stretch  the  wire  tight,  using 
two  widths  of  three-foot  wire,  fastening 
the  wire  to  the  board  on  the  bottom,  and 
at  the  top  to  the  posts  only,  then  they 
could  not  see  the  top  and  would  not  fly 

over-  D.  A.  MOUNT. 

New  Jersey. 

1  do  not  know  of  the  plan  you  propose 
having  been  tried.  If  it  were  my  venture, 

I  would  risk  a  five-foot  fence.  Whether 
they  will  fly  out  or  not  will  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  fowls  kept,  and  the  attrac¬ 
tions  outside  and  in.  If  they  have  all  a 
reasonable  hen  should  ask  for  inside,  I 
think  they  would  be  contented,  and  not 
try  to  get  out.  b.  holmes. 

New  York. 

It  appears  that  quite  an  extensive  business  is 
done  in  England  in  picking  up  broken-down 
horses  for  shipment  to  Belgium  and  Holland.  In 
the  past  three  years,  65,079  such  horses  were  sent 
out  of  England.  Formerly,  these  horses  were 
slaughtered  and  used  for  food,  but  now  it  is  said 
that  they  are  worked  as  long  as  possible  before 
being  killed.  It  seems  a  shame  that  a  horse  hav- 
ing  worked  out  its  life  in  England  should  be  sent 
to  Belgium  to  work  several  months  more  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave.  No  wonder  the  English 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
proposes  to  put  a  stop  to  this  business. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

It  is  said  to  be  quite  a  common  practice  in 
England  for  grooms  and  others  who  have  charge 
of  horses,  to  feed  arsenic  on  the  sly.  Small  doses 
of  arsenic  improve  the  appearance  of  the  horse’s 
coat,  and  many  a  lazy  groom  thinks  that  he  can 
save  labor  by  feeding  this  dangerous  poison.  In 
one  recent  case,  a  groom  gave  too  much  arsenic, 
and  killed  two  horses.  His  defense  was  that  he 
did  not  think  he  was  doing  any  harm  to  the 
horses,  aud  that  his  intention  was  not  a  wrong 
one.  He  was  found  giiilty,  however,  and  fined 
$15,  with  $30  costs.  It  does  not  pay  to  fool  with 
poisons.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  wife  and 
daughter  attempted  to  cure  a  husband  and 
father  of  intemperance  by  giving  him  secret 
doses  of  a  deadly  poison.  Their  intentiou  was 
perfectly  good,  yet  they  killed  the  man,  were 
tried  for  manslaughter,  and  convicted. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  fob  Poultry.— I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  cotton-seed  meal  a  good  feed  in  connection 
with  anything,  for  eggs.  The  quality  of  the  eggs 
is  affected  if  it  be  fed  in  any  amount  worth  bother¬ 
ing  with,  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
using  it.  My  hens  do  not  relish  it,  and  soon  re¬ 
fuse  to  eat  heartily  of  a  ration  containing  it.  Of 
course,  they  will  not  starve  themselves  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  presence,  but  for  highest  success, 
they  must  eat  greedily.  A  very  small  per  cent  of 
the  ration,  in  the  form  of  a  mash,  may  safely  be 
fed  to  Leghorn  and  Minorca  hens  at  any  time  as 
far  as  health  is  concerned.  I  have  not  kept  other 
breeds.  If  cut  bone  or  any  other  food  produced 
unfavorable  results,  instead  of  trying  to  correct 
the  evil  by  addingother  foods  producing  opposite 
effects,  and  thus  operating  both  ways  at  the  same 
time  on  the  organs  of  the  hen,  I  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  disturbing  food  till  I  reached  a 
healthy  limit.  Meat,  either  green  or  dried,  while 
necessary  for  best  results,  must  be  used  with 
shill-  c.  e.  c. 

A  Hokse  in  Armor  — One  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  insect  plagues  in  the  world  is  the  Tsetse  fly, 
a  native  of  South  Africa.  It  is  no  larger  than  a 
common  house  fly,  harmless  to  human  beings, 
yet  its  bite  is  usually  fatal  to  horses,  cattle, 
and  other  animals.  Even  the  lion  dreads  it,  and 


NO  FLIES  ON  THIS  HORSE.  Fio.  173. 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  jungle  forsake 
the  district  when  it  appears.  Fig.  173  shows 
how  English  contractors  are  trying  to  defeat  it 
in  Mashonaland.  The  horses  are  completely  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  suit  of  duck  or  other  stout  material, 
the  holes  over  the  eyes  being  covered  with  wire 
netting.  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  missionary-ex¬ 
plorer,  speaks  in  his  journals  of  losing  43  oxen  at 
one  time  from  the  bite  of  the  Tsetse  fly. 

Black-Legged  Chickens.— A  friend  in  Abing- 
ton,  Conn.,  says  that  he  formerly  kept  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  which  were  by  far  the  best  egg-pro¬ 
ducers  he  ever  had.  When  he  came  to  sell  the 
old  stock,  however,  the  butchers  would  not  give 
market  prices, on  account  of  the  black  legs,  and 
made  a  great  favor  of  taking  them  at  all.  Our 
friend,  therefore,  changed  his  stock,  as  he  says 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  throw  the  carcasses  on 
the  dunghill  when  he  is  through  with  the  hens  as 
egg-producers.  He  wants  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  breed  of  black  fowls  with  yellow  legs.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  full  market  prices 
for  our  black  roosters.  There  is  a  prejudice  in 
every  live  market  against  black-legged  fowls. 
Strange  to  say,  when  we  killed  and  dressed  the 
young  roosters  at  home,  customers  did  not 
seriously  object  to  the  black  legs,  and  we  have 
observed  that  the  butchers  usually  obtained  full 
prices  for  them.  With  us,  the  black  hens  lay 
more  eggs  than  our  other  breeds,  and  are  quieter, 
ami  we  think,  hardier.  We,  therefore,  prefer 
them,  even  though  the  price  is  docked  a  little  on 
live  weight  sales. 

A  Good  Hen  Record.— Upon  going  to  Florida 
last  Fall,  as  usual,  I  purchased  11  hens  and  an 
able-bodied  rooster,  turned  them  loose,  fed  them 
well,  and  awaited  results.  The  11  were  a  cross 
between  Black  Langshan  and  Black  Minorca. 
One  was  an  inexperienced  pullet  which  or  who 
did  not  lay  for  one  or  two  months.  I  got  them 
November  23,  on  which  day  they  laid  three  eggs. 

I  sold  them  April  25,  and  returned  home.  They 
were  with  me  and  I  with  them,  feeding  them 
and  giving  them  good  advice,  just  152  days.  The 
account  is  as  follows  as  kept  by  the  females  of 
the  family:  Total  eggs  actually  found,  brought 
to  book  and  eaten,  958 ;  in  other  words,  79  dozen 
and  10  eggs.  Dividing  this  work  equally  among 
the  hens,  including  the  aforesaid  inexperienced 
pullet,  and  leaving  out  of  account  the  rooster 
and  myself,  this  was  87  l-ll  eggs  per  hen.  These 
eggs,  at  local  market  price,  were  worth  $22.43. 
Feed  cost  $6.65.  Total  profit,  $15  78,  all  of  which 
was  assimilated.  The  hens  were  sold  at  cost, 
viz.,  50  cents  each.  None  died.  For  a  man  not 
much  of  a  hen  man— and  not  much  of  a  liar— all 
done  in  dead  of  Winter,  I  suppose  this  to  be  a 
success. 

Mendota,  Ill. 


L.  B.  c. 


ALPHA  “ 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

OVER  4  25,000  IN  USE. 

FIRST-BEST-LATEST. 

New  and  Improved  May,  1898,  Machines. 

Send  for  new  “Baby”  catalogue  No.  268. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

RANDOLPH  &  CANAL  STS.,  74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


Avoid  Competition 

Did  you  ever  notice 
that  the  best  articles 
are  out  of  competi¬ 
tion  ?  Competition  al¬ 
ways  reduces  prices. 
It's  so  with  butter. 
Best  separator  butter 
is  out  of  competition. 
The  best  way  to  make 
tliebest  butteris  with 

a  SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR. 

Either  the  Little 
Giant  or  Safety  Hand  will  place  your 
product  beyond  “shoe  box”  competition 

in.  p-  SHARPLES, 

Dubuque,  la.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Milk  will  not  Sour 

nearly  so  quickly  when  It  la 
purified  by  the 

!  PERFECTION 

J  Milk  Cooler 

. _  ^  **  and  Aerator... 

It  cleans  out  all  the  odors  Incident  to  change  of  food.  It  Is  a 
low  priced  machine — should  he  In  every  dairy.  Circulars  free. 

L.  n.  LEWIS,  Mir.  Cortland,  M.  Y. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


A  Low  Wagon  at  a  Low  Price. 

The  money-making  farmer  of  to-day  wants  a  low 
built,  easily  loaded,  easily  unloaded,  light  draft, 
powerful  short  turn  “Handy”  farm  wagon;  a  wagon 
that  will  save  the  farmer’s  own  back,  save  his 
horses,  save  his  hired  labor  and  save  his  money. 


1  his  wagon  is  built  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  III.  It  is  only  25  inches  high  with 
4-inch  tired  wheels,  and  is  sold  for  the  low  price  of 

$19.96.  This  firm  also  manufacture  Metal  Wheels 
any  size,  any  width  of  tire,  hubs  to  lit  any  sized  axle. 
W rite  for  catalogue. 


The  misery  of  it  is  awful.  USE  ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

ctu°re  sciatica 

You,ll  feel  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  goIdJi 


COOL... 

as  well  as  aerate  i 
your  milk.  i 

Aeration  improves  the  i 
flavor.  Cooling  delays  sour¬ 
ing.  The 

CHAMPIOM 

MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOR 

,  - —  combines  both  processes  in  i 
DONT  HAVE  one  operation.  Is  Simple,  ; 
,  Cheap  un<l  FfTeet  Ive.  Got, 

,  SOUR  our  free  book,  “MILK-” 

-  -  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

■T 1 1  k  Dealers’  Supplies, 

"orfia 


rMILK  m — . 

39  Railroad  St.  Co 


TRUE  OAIRYSUPPLYCO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  lor 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  it.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
I  he  Bradstruet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  orany  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuso  and  adjacent  towns. 


CfkH  FOK  CASH. — Cheese  Hoops, 

IUI  wdlv  Presses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  ICO  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “ Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  in  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  &  HOXIE,  Utica,  N.  Y 


iCRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  Into  a  volume 
of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  theSiLVKK  Mfc.  Co. 
Salkm,  0.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  Introduced  on  , 
the  subject.  It  includes:  ' 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  ol  Silage. 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tubles  aud  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

It  Is  FREE.  W rite  for  a  copy 

to-day — to-morrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  600  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Kichard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  inonev 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


STEEL  HOG  TROUGHS 


Strong,  Durable,  Clean,  Healthful. 

Constructed  entirely  of  best  galvanized  steel, 
with  beaded  edges,  thoroughly  braced  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  suitable  anchors.  It’s  an  antiseptic  ♦ 
trough— no  corners  or  cracks  where  germs  can  * 
hide.  Made  In  4,  6  &  8  ft.  lengths.  Steel  tanks 
and  troughs  for  other  purposes.  Circulars,  esti¬ 
mates,  prices,  etc.,  free  upon  application. 

HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  III 
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Humorous. 

Uncle  :  “  Well,  Fritz,  do  you  like  your 
new  teacher?”  Fritz  :  “  Oh!  very  much. 
He  is  ill  one  day  out  of  three.” — Selfen- 
blazen. 

“  Say,  my  good  fellow,  why  do  you 
sailors  call  a  rope  a  sheet?”  “Same 
reason,  I  suppose,  you  landlubbers  call 
a  sheet  a  rope.” — Brooklyn  IAfe. 

“  But,  Mr.  Blossom,  you  wouldn’t  run 
away  if  the  enemy  were  ten  to  one, 
would  you  ?  ”  “  Not  if  there  was  a  handy 
hole  to  creep  into,  Miss  Dolly.” — Pick-Me- 
Up. 

“  He  :  “Was  the  Suddenlys’  elopement 
a  success  ?  ”  She  :  “  Hardly;  her  father 
telegraphed  them  out  West  to  stay  where 
they  were,  and  all  would  be  forgiven.” — 
Harlem  Life. 

Mistress  :  “  Get  dinner  to-day  on  the 
gasoline  stove,  Bridget.”  Bridget:  “Plaze, 
mum,  I  did  thry,  but  th’  stove  wint  out.” 
Mistress:  “  Try  again,  then.”  Bridget : 
“  Yis,  mum,  but  it’s  not  come  back  yit. 
It  wint  out  t’rough  th’  roof.” — Credit  Lout. 

“  It  all  came  about,”  the  father-in-law 
explained  to  the  policeman,  “by  some 
of  dese  fresh  young  niggahs  th’owin’ 
shoes  at  de  bride,  sah.”  “  Well,”  said 
the  policeman,  “that’s customary.”  “Not 
hoss  shoes,  it  ain’t.”  —  Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Ike  Stubbles:  “Hi,  what  was  yer 
objick  in  buyin’  that  ’er  patch  o’  sterile 
land  down  to  Stony  Corners  ?  ”  Hiram 
Oatbin  :  “  One  of  my  schemes,  Ike.  I’m 
goin’  to  pastur’  the  cows  on  that  ’er  land 
an’  give  them  city  folks  that  new-fangled 
sterilized  milk  right  from  the  cow.” — 
Up  to  Date. 

Observation  by  an  Expert :  “I  don't 
wonder  January  wheat  is  high,”  re¬ 
marked  the  professor  in  the  agricultural 
college,  glancing  at  the  headlines  in  the 
commercial  column ;  “it  must  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  scarce.  My  observation  is 
that  there  is  very  little  wheat  raised  in 
this  country  in  January.”  —  Chicago 
Tribune. 


BUY  “direct  from  factory,”  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits  In  use  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yoa  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  IN0ERS01.L.  5546  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


TEA  SET  FREE, 

Toilet  Set,  Watch, 

Lamp,  Clock, 


and  many  other  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 


•with  $5.00,  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders  of  our  Cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Extracts.  Great  Inducements.  Something  en¬ 
tirely  new’.  Teas,  20  cents  and  upwards.  Coffees, 
10  cents  and  upwards.  SPECIAL  TERMS  TO 
AGENTS  to  get  up  clubs.  Full  particulars  Free. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 


31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 


Pure  water  delivered  by  muddy 
water  as  power. 

Brook  water  used  to  pump  spring  water 
Absolute  Guarantee. 


Your  Money  Back  if 
You  Want  It. 
Send  Your  Conditions. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  12G  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR  THE 


Little  Giant  Harness  Riveter. 

The  farmers’  friend.  It  pays 
for  itself  every  time  it  is  used. 
Repairs  harness,  belting;  fast¬ 
ens  on  buckles.  Repairs  any¬ 
thing  in  the  leather  or  web  line. 
Can  be  carried  in  your  pocket. 
Will  do  the  work  of  a  high- 
priced  machine  used  in  factor¬ 
ies.  Agents  are  making  *5  to 
$10  per  day.  Send  50c.  for  sam¬ 
ple  with  box  of  rivets  and  terms 
to  agents.  J.  B.  FOOTE  CO., 
Fredericktown.  Ohio. 


FARMERS^ 

you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders,used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get 
town  agency.  Samples,  3  sizes,  mailed 
4cts.  TIE  CO.,  Box  UnadllU,  S.  Y. 


The  Improied  [J.  S.  SeParator’s 

RECORDS 

For  Most  Thorough  Separation  Excel 
all  Others. 


* '  I 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  July  7, 1897. 

A  Vo  regard  the  Improved  United  States  Separator 
as  one  of  the  best  all-around  machines.  In  clean¬ 
ness  of  skimming  it  surpasses  all  others.  Our  man 
calls  it  the  smoothest  running  machine  we  have, 
although  it  has  been  in  use  three  years — a  good 
comment  on  its  wearing  qualities. 

F.  S.  COOLEY. 


Catalogues  describing  our  Separators  and  a  full 
line  of  dairy  apparatus  furnished prceon  application. 


VERnONT  FARH  HACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


American  Buncher 

and  Seed  Saver— 

it’s  a  neat  device  for  attaching  to  the  cutter  bar  of  a  mower 
FOR  HARVESTING  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  cut  shows  how  it  operates.  Saves  all  shattering.  It  will 
follow  right  after  any  machine  now  used  and  save  one- 
third  more  scedf  than  can  otherwise  be  secured.  Tins ;  is 

the  willing  testimony  of  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  and  who 

know.  Pays  for  itself  the  first  season.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  It.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  from  users  sent  free . 

American  Buncher  Manfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


I  A  Short  Water  Supply 

means  actual  loss  to  the  farmer  and  stockman 

It  is  economy  to  have  an  ample  supply  and  have  it  always. , 

Live  stock  will  live  longer  without  food  than  without  water.  , 
Cows  shrink  more  in  milk  from  insufficient  water  than  from  lack  of  < 
food.  The  TTsanBr  of  the  proper  size.  1 

remedy  is  a  VI  OS  He  ft  f  3  BE  St  n  holds  water , 

docs  not  leak,  rot  or  fall  to  ilcccs-  Are  made  of  the  < 
best  nalvanizea  steel.  Better  replace  that  old  tank  with  one  of  these.  Don’t  buy  at  least  \ 
unt  il  you  have  seen  oui  circulars  and  prices.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  48  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  AND  MACH.  CO.,  27  Pur /  Street,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND 

■  ■  UCi  UIAMIII  u  1/  bmil/  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil- 
,(<*&•-  "  ■  both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  ACRI CULTURAL 

Ida  n/\i  ■  un  V.VjWI  r»p  a  1  ki  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
t  HB ;4-  f^O  w  rl  tF  1  tfaMJ  and  pire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops.  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write  for 
y  what  you  want  anti  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKsON.  7*>  I  bird  Ave.  Albany,  h.Y. 


the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION  1  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Moat  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogues 

A.  B. F A  KQ  U  H  A  R  CO.,  Ltd. ,  Yor k ,  P& 


SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  poweR 


THE  MOST 


BUCKLE 


is  all  right  in  its 
place  but  it  is  very 
much  out  of  place 
ill  a  wind  mill  or  tower. 

Buy  n  mill  w  hich  will  not  buckle, 
W»l»ble  or  wurp  and  which  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  smallest  amount  of 
wind.  In  short 

Buy 
the 


Perkins 


Direct-Geared  Steel  Mill 

It  is  unsurpassed  as  a  safe,  fust 
pumping  mill.  We  make  also  steel 
'id  wood  power  mills  in  a  variety  of 
1  sizes.  Catalogue  FREE. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO.,  »  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


CAD  CM  C— Irrigated  Farm  of  450  acres,  situ- 
rUtf  OALC  ated  in  the  celebrated  Boise 
Valiev,  10  miles  from  State  Capitol.  Unequaled  op¬ 
portunity  for  general  Farming  or  Horticulture.  For 
particulars  address  TATE  &  STEIN,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Successful  and 
Satisfactory 
power  for  mnnlng 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov- 
.ernor  which  regu- 
llates  the  speed  to  a 
| nicety.  A  success- 
?  ful  power  for  run- 

_ _ _  _  ning  small  Grind- 

Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  hocse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTINC.  We  make2. and 3 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS,  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers.  THE  CELEBRAtED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  ete, 
Our  150  puge  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.^SPa’Jlls. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses^  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.! 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse.  Nr  Y  ' 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA.  N.V. 

MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
DEEP  OB  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
send  roH  catalogue 
k32-S*^addre55  wiLUAMSBROS.lTHACA,N.vft  cp  .Dairy  Certificates  in  Iowa 

A  _  T\!  1  .  .  x  .1  trill.  £  ..  inrv 


A 

Child 
Can 
Run  It. 


“My  boy,  aged  seven  years,  runs  the 
Mikado 

Empire  Cream  Separator 

with  ease,”  writes  C.  L.  Fairbanks,  Spring- 
field,  Vt.  Close  skimming,  small  cost  for 
repairs,  and  ease  of  cleaning  are  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  commend  them  to  all  users. 

All  sizes  for  hand  or  power  use  at  prices  that  will 
interest  you.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  where  not 
represented.  Ask  for  our  1898  catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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1  THE 


oTHE  -s 

Straw. 

CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer. Cobleskill  N.Y. 
Horse  Powers.  Knsilage  Cutters,  Round  Silos,  Ac 


THIS  is 


CHARTER 


SPACE 


See  ad  last  and  next  week 


THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 


ARE  GOOD  ENGINES 

because  they  are  made 
from  best  material  known,  on 
the  best  lines  yet  designed  A 
with  the  best  workmanship 
procurable.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  Creamery,  Dairy  <fe 
(Farm.  This  UPRIGHT 
BOILER  &  ENCINE 
ranges  in  capacity  from  3 
horse  power  up,  and  Is 
an  ideal  one  for  running 
SEPARATORS,  CHURNS, 
FEED  AND  ENSILA0E  CUT 
TERS,  FEED  GRINDERS. 
WOOD  SAWS,  ETC.  All 
about  these  and  others 
in  our  book  on  Engines 
and  Boilers.  Sent  free. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO, bo,  1308  Springfield,  0. 


PUEQUIQE^  “The  money-making  hog 
unconmco  pigs  and  service  boars. 


A.  J 


Selected 

_  Also,  an 

C.  C.  HEIFER.”  CALF  for  sale. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Learn  to  Make  Pictures. 

A  ZAR  CAMERA  FREE. 


You  can  get  this  camera  without  a  cent,  except  postage.  Send  us 
subscription  for  a  neighbor  with  his  dollar 
and  eight  cents  extra  for  postage,  and  we 
will  send  you  this  camera  by  return  mail. 

This  picture  was  taken  with  the  Zar  camera ; 
size,  two  inches  square.  It  will  take  snap  shot 
or  time  exposure  pictures.  Any  child  can  learn 

to  take  a  picture 
with  it.  With  each 
camera  we  send  six 
plates,  and  full  in¬ 
structions.  You  are 
ready  to  take  a 
picture  the  moment 
the  camera  reaches 
you.  The  price  is  $1,  and  it  is  equal  to  most  cameras  sold  for  $2  or  more. 
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$1  PER  YEAR. 


A  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  THE  BOYS. 

WRITE  “AND  SON”  AFTER  YOUR  NAME. 

A  Pennsylvania  Family  Firm. 

We  have  printed  pictures  of  a  number  of  interesting 
families.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  picture  of 
the  Linder  family  of  Ohio  farmers,  and  the  great 
family  of  Vermont  girls  printed  on  page  65.  Now  we 
are  able  to  present  another  interesting-  picture,  which 
shows  the  well-named  firm  of  “  W.  B.  Gibson  &  Sons  ”. 
Washington  County,  Pa.,  is  the  home  of  this  group, 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  these  sons  are  well  on  the 
way  to  an  honorable  and  successful  business  career. 

The  father  is  general  overseer  of  the  farm,  and  at¬ 
tends  to  the  poultry  entirely.  Naturally  he  stands  in 
the  picture 
close  to  a  few 
of  his  favorite 
P.  Rocks.  The 
oldest  son, 

Fred.  W.,  has 
entire  charge  of 
the  bees,  and 
also  drives  the 
retail  wagon. 

The  second  boy, 

Bruce  B. ,  takes 
care  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  hares,  and 
also  crates  and 
inspects  all  the 
berries.  Then 
comes  Claire  J., 
who  looks  after 
the  Homing 
pigeons.  The 
smaller  boys. 

Lloyd  C.  and  J. 

Blayney,  arc 
not  yet  in 
charge  of  any 
particular  de¬ 
partment,  yet 
“they  are  the 
busiest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the 
whole  firm  ”. 

There  are  a 
dozen  sermons 
that  might  be 
preached  from 
this  picture. 

The  reader  will 
see  that  the 
products  sent 
from  this  farm 
are  varied. 

Poultry,  Bel¬ 
gian  hares, 
pigeons,  honey 
and  small  fruit 
furnish  a  round  of  profitable  employment  all  through 
the  year.  Much  of  this  work  can  be  done  by  light  and 
active  hands,  as  well  as  by  full-grown  men.  Not  only 
that,  but  it  is  attractive  and  interesting  work,  which 
holds  a  boy  and  gives  him  an  incentive  to  think  and 
study.  It  is,  also,  a  sort  of  farming  that  does  not  ex¬ 
haust  the  soil  and  send  the  best  part  of  the  farm’s 
fertility  away.  This  sort  of  farming  is  what  one  may 
call  “  selling  water  ”.  Honey,  fruits  and  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  are  largely  water,  which  is  the  cheapest  thing 
one  can  buy,  and  the  best  thing  one  can  sell. 

The  Gibsons  make  quite  a  feature  of  strawberries. 
They  have  five  acres,  or  19,000  -Rants  in  hills,  22  inches 
apart  each  way.  Their  favorite  varieties  are  Beder 
Wood  for  first  early,  Bubach  and  Barton,  with  Mar¬ 
shall  on  sandy  ground  for  main  crop,  and  Parker  Earle 


and  Brandywine  on  north-lying  ground  for  late.  They 
grow  these  berries  in  hills  because  they  can  obtain 
larger  and  richer-colored  fruit  in  that  way.  The  Gib¬ 
sons  aim  not  only  to  sell  water,  but  to  sell  water  of 
high  class.  That  is  why  their  animals  and  fruits  are 
all  well  bred  and  cared  for.  In  60  pounds  of  straw¬ 
berries,  there  are  54  pounds  of  water.  It  makes  a  dif¬ 
ference  whether  that  water  is  sold  for  $3.50  or  $2.50. 
The  difference  will  depend  upon  the  color,  shape  and 
size  of  the  package — or  strawberry.  A  Plymouth  Rock 
weighing  six  pounds  may  contain  four  pounds  of 
water.  It  may  sell  for  50  cents  or  for  $5,  depending 
upon  the  “  pedigree  ”  with  which  that  water  is  tinc¬ 
tured.  It  is  possible  for  a  firm  like  “  W.  B.  Gibson  & 
Sons  ”  to  stamp  their  name  as  a  guarantee  on  every 


package  that  leaves  the  farm,  for  every  member  of 
the  firm  is  loyal,  and  all  have  the  interests  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  heart. 

This  is  a  good  way  to  start  the  boys.  It  would  be 
hard  to  interest  them  in  old-fashioned  farming,  for 
there  would  be  room  only  for  one  or  two  of  them.  By 
taking  up  a  few  new  and  attractive  departments  that 
the  boys  enjoy,  and  teaching  them  to  be  patient  and 
industrious,  before  the  opposite  habits  are  formed,  it 
is  likely  that  a  lifelong  attachment  for  farm  life  will 
be  started.  We  wish  that  more  farmers  could  and 
would  write  “and  sons”  after  their  names.  There 
never  was  a  better  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
for  stopping  the  rush  of  our  young  farmers  to  town  or 
city.  There  never  will  be  a  better  way  to  stop  it  than 
by  forming  such  partnerships. 


TWO  ACRES  FOR  FOUR  FOLKS. 

WILL  TIIEY  YIELD  THEM  A  LIVING  ? 

What  Crops  Should  They  Grow? 

A  reader  in  Indiana  sends  us  the  following  question  : 

Can  a  family  of  four  make  a  living  on  two  acres  just  outside  of 
a  city  of  over  150,000,  with  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation,  and  a 
greenhouse  20  x  100  feet  ?  And  what  can  be  produced  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  for  family  support? 

This  query  was  submitted  to  a  number  of  practical 
gardeners  and  florists  in  different  States,  and  we  give 
herewith  a  summary  of  their  replies,  including  the 
principal  points  made.  Several  of  them  stated  that 
the  question  is  too  indefinite,  and  that  its  correct 
solution  will  depend  upon,  first,  what  the  family 
means  by' “  living  ”,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  the 

meaning  of  this 
word  would 
vary  consider¬ 
ably  with  dif¬ 
ferent  individ¬ 
uals  ;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  the 
market  would 
have  much  to 
do  with  the 
problem. 

Henry  Field, 
of  Iowa,  has 
had  no  experi- 
enee  near  a 
large  city,  but 
has  near  a  town 
of  3,500  popula¬ 
tion,  and  says 
that  a  good  liv- 
i  ng  can  be  made 
at  his  location. 
One  greenhouse 
there  has  sold 
more  than  $500 
worth  of  prod¬ 
uce  this  year. 
He  would  set 
the  two  acres 
to  cherries, 
peaches  and 
plums,  with 
some  raspber- 
r  i  e  s  and  cur¬ 
rants  between 
the  rows,  and 
in  the  rest  of 
the  ground, 
would  grow 
radishes,  early 
tomatoes  and 
strawberries,  as 
these  would 
make  a  larger 
return  for  the 
amount  of  ground  occupied  than  anything  else  of 
which  he  knows. 

H.  A.  Siebrecht,  whose  location  is  in  one  of  the 
nearby  suburbs  of  New  York  City,  says  that  the 
family  in  question  can  make  a  good  living  on  such  a 
place,  especially  if  they  are  all  workers,  but  every 
foot  of  ground  must  be  used,  and  the  soil  must  be  fer¬ 
tile,  in  fact,  a  garden.  This,  with  a  good  greenhouse 
properly  managed^  should  yield  $1,600  to  $1,800  per 
year.  He  would  grow  a  crop  of  lettuce  in  one-half  of 
the  greenhouse,  which  should  be  partitioned  in  the 
middle  so  that  the  heat  can  be  controlled  in  each  sec¬ 
tion  separately,  and  would  devote  the  other  half  to 
tomatoes  ;  after  the  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  under¬ 
neath  the  benches,  mushrooms  and  asparagus  by  forc¬ 
ing,  using  old  clumps  of  the  latter,  also  forcing  some 
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rhubarb.  After  the  second  crop  of  lettuce,  he  would 
grow  early  vegetable  plants  for  outdoor  use.  Any  of 
these  vegetable  plants,  like  tomatoes,  egg  plant,  celery 
and  cauliflower  might  be  sold.  Outdoors,  the  regular 
garden  crops  in  succession  of  early  and  late,  so  as  to 
keep  the  ground  in  use  continually.  One  good  point 
is  to  grow  especially  those  things  which  other  truck 
growers  do  not  have,  and  then  watch  the  markets. 

Jerry  Dutter,  of  Indiana,  says  that  he  would  not  be 
afraid  to  take  the  greenhouse  alone,  and  a  half-acre 
garden,  and  support  a  family  of  four,  by  raising  early 
vegetable  plants  for  market.  He  would,  also,  grow 
carnations  and  such  other  flowers  as  will  sell  in  the 
market ;  strawberries  and  other  fruits  that  bring  the 
best  prices  are  advised,  as  are  gooseberries  and  cur¬ 
rants.  Some  of  the  tree  fruits  such  as  plums,  peaches 
and  pears,  set  among  the  small  fruits,  would  be  a 
source  of  profit,  and  he  would  also  keep  a  good  cow,  a 
few  chickens  and  a  pig  to  eat  the  refuse  and  waste 
from  the  garden.  Many  other  little  things  would 
suggest  themselves  to  a  thinking  man  from  a  study  of 
the  markets  he  intends  to  supply.  A  few  swarms  of 
bees  are,  also,  suggested,  which  would  be  a  help  to 
the  fertilization  of  the  flowers. 

W.  H.  Taplin,  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  the  two 
acres  mentioned,  if  well  located,  will  furnish  a  good 
living  for  a  family  of  four,  but  that,  if  it  is  proposed 
to  embark  in  the  florist  business,  one  greenhouse  20 
by  100  feet  will  not  be  glass  enough  under  present 
conditions  of  the  trade,  lie  would  suggest  the  build¬ 
ing  of  some  cheap  frames  in  which  to  grow  violets 
during  the  Winter,  these  to  be  followed  by  a  crop  of 
early  vegetables  in  the  Spring,  the  choice  of  which  is 
governed  by  the  market,  though  lettuce,  radishes  and 
beets  are  among  the  most  profitable  in  the  East.  The 
greenhouse  may  be  used  for  carnations,  with  mush¬ 
rooms  under  the  benches ;  and  ground  not  otherwise 
occupied,  may  be  utilized  for  vegetable  growing, 
always  taking  into  account  the  requirements  of  the 
market,  aiming  to  grow  only  high-grade  products,  and 
place  them  in  market  in  the  most  attractive  manner. 

Prof.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  says  that  the 
family  can  make  a  living  upon  two  acres,  but  would 
need  to  grow  specialties,  and  these  specialties  would 
depend  upon  the  adaptability  of  the  grower.  As  a 
rule,  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  can  be  made  from 
specialties  in  Winter  fruits,  in  vegetables  and  in 
flowers,  but  there  is,  also,  more  risk  in  the  growing  of 
these.  lie  says  there  are  numerous  instances  of  these 
small-area  farms  with  good  living  to  be  seen  in 
Europe,  but  the  people  there  do  not  live  so  well  as 
Americans  do  ;  still  it  can  be  done  here. 

T.  C.  Kevitt,  of  New  Jersey,  says  that  the  inquirer 
might  set  one  acre  to  strawberries,  30  by  34  inches, 
let  only  four  runners  grow  to  each  plant,  and  let  only 
one  plant  grow  to  each  runner.  He  advises  Glen 
Mary,  Ridgeway  and  Parker  Earle  as  the  varieties 
best  adapted  for  this  method  of  culture.  He  figures 
out  that  the  acre  would  yield,  at  the  low  price  of  five 
cents  per  quart,  $750,  which,  after  taking  out  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  growing  and  marketing,  would  leave  a  profit 
of  $398.  The  other  acre  might  be  set  to  currants, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  plums  and  peaches,  but 
nothing  else  would  pay  as  well  as  strawberries  ;  lie 
would  set  both  acres  to  strawberries  and  would  not 
bother  with  a  greenhouse. 

F.  C.  Tice,  who  is  located  in  the  strawberry  section 
near  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  says  that  the  thing  can  be  done 
with  a  favorable  market,  and  intensive  cropping  in 
the  best  manner.  But  most  careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  all  details,  with  the  aim  of  producing  nothing 
but  strictly  fancy  products.  As  to  what  should  be 
grown,  depends  upon  the  local  demand,  but  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way.,  he  would  strive  to  grow  those  articles  for 
which  there  is  a  good  demand  for  fine  goods  at  a  high 
price,  and  those  products  of  which  large  quantities  can 
be  grown  on  limited  areas  under  high  culture,  like 
celery  under  the  new  system,  strawberries  in  hill 
culture,  transplanted  onions,  lettuce,  radishes,  beets, 
peas,  etc.,  the  vegetables  to  be  followed  by  the  celery. 
The  greenhouse  should  be  used  for  growing  early 
vegetable  plants  or  flowers,  if  there  is  a  sale  for  such, 
and  also  mushrooms  and  similar  crops.  The  secret  of 
success  on  this  small  place  would  be  intensity. 

Fred.  Dorner,  of  Indiana,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
family  of  four  should  be  able  to  make  a  living  on  the 
two  acres,  but  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  de¬ 
tails,  as  the  success  depends  on  their  ability  and  their 
knowledge  to  grow  either  flowers  or  vegetables,  or 
both  ;  also  upon  the  requirements  of  the  market,  and 
what  competition  is  to  be  met.  He  believes  that  it  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  their  ability  to  sell  what  they  grow 
as  on  the  production,  but  enough  can  be  produced  on 
such  a  place  to  support  the  family. 

William  Scott,  of  westeim  New  York,  would  use  the 
greenhouse  for  carnations  from  September  to  March, 
reserving  a  portion  to  keep  a  stock  of  geraniums  ; 
when  the  carnations  are  thrown  out,  the  geraniums 
can  be  given  room,  and  make  good  plants,  or  fine 
Cannas  can  be  grown  in  the  Spring.  A  large  number 


of  hotbeds  should  be  used  in  which  to  grow  early 
vegetables.  One  acre  of  the  ground  might  be  used  to 
grow  choice  vegetables,  and  the  half-acre  to  grow 
asparagus,  which  proves  very  profitable  and  is  always 
in  demand.  Much  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
man,  soil,  and  market,  as  to  what  should  be  grown. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Barrels  of  Strawberries. — M.  P.  G.,  of  Salem 
County,  N.  J.,  selected  a  whisky  barrel,  though  not 
with  any  expectation  of  improving  the  flavor  of  the 
berries,  then  bored  100  1^-inch  holes  through  the 
barrel,  and  put  two  inches  of  broken  shells  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  drainage.  A  cone  of  shells  was  then  built 
through  the  center  of  the  barrel  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  barrel  being  set  on  a  wheel  according  to  the  style 
described  by  other  experimenters.  But  M.  P.  G.,  having 
read  that  a  strawberry  could  not  have  too  much  pot¬ 
ash,  allowed  such  an  abundance  of  wood  ashes  that 
every  plant  was  killed  within  a  week,  and  the  barrel 
smelled  like  a  lye  tub.  Another  attempt  was  made, 
the  earth  being  packed  firmly  under  the  plants,  which 
were  slanted  downward  so  that  they  would  not  be 
drawn  through  the  holes  by  the  settling  of  the  earth. 
Verj7  few  plants  died  during  the  first  Winter,  and  at 
the  present  time,  the  barrel  is  covered  with  blossoms 
a  week  earlier  than  the  same  variety  in  the  garden 
bed.  J.  P.  O.,  Dayton,  O.,  commenting  upon  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  S.  S.  S.,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  May  14,  says 
that  the  earth  in  the  barrel  should  have  settled  before 
the  plants  were  put  in,  and  also  suggests  that  the 
fodder  put  around  the  barrel  to  protect  it  in  Winter 
caused  the  rotting  of  the  plants,  which  need  no  Winter 
protection.  J.  P.  O.  allowed  his  barrel  to  stand  out 
all  Winter  without  protection.  Mulching  strawberries 
does  some  good  in  the  Summer,  because  it  keeps  tbe 
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berries  clean  during  a  shower,  and  shades  the  ground, 
thus  retaining  the  moisture  ;  but  the  covering  is  un¬ 
necessary  during  the  Winter. 

Seeds  That  Yield  Cattle  Food. — Fig.  175,  from 
Bulletin  53  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station, 
shows  the  different  parts  of  a  kernel  of  corn,  of  a  flax 
seed  whole  and  in  section,  and  of  a  cotton  seed.  All 
of  these  come  under  the  class  known  as  concentrated 
feeds.  In  the  diagram  of  the  corn  kernel,  a  is  the 
husk  or  skin  which  covers  the  whole  kernel,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  two  distinct  layers,  the  outer  and  the  inner, 
which  constitute  the  bran,  and  contain  practically  all 
of  the  crude  fiber  of  the  whole  grain,  b  is  a  layer  of 
gluten  cells  immediately  beneath  the  husk,  as  a  rule, 
yellow  in  color,  and  cannot  readily  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  kernel.  This  part  is  richest  of  any  in 
gluten,  c  is  the  germ,  readily  distinguished  by  its 
position  and  form.  It  contains  gluten,  though  par¬ 
ticularly  rich  in  oil  and  mineral  constituents.  The 
large  portion  represented  by  d  is  composed  chiefly  of 
starch.  At  the  right  of  the  kernel  of  corn,  a  represents 
a  common  flax  seed,  and  b  a  longitudinal  section  show¬ 
ing  the  embryo.  Linseed  meal  is  the  ground  residue 
remaining  from  the  flax  seed  after  the  oil  has  been 
removed.  Most  of  the  flax  seed  used  in  this  country 
is  grown  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  seeds  contain,  in  their  natural  state,  from 
30  to  35  per  dent  of  oil.  In  what  is  known  as  old- 
process  meal,  from  20  to  28  per  cent  of  the  oil  has  been 
removed  by  warm  pressure,  and  the  pressed  cake  dried 
and  ground.  New-process  meal  contains  less  oil,  as  it 
is  quite  thoroughly  extracted  from  the  crushed  seeds 
by  means  of  a  solvent,  after  which  the  meal  is  treated 
by  steam,  which  process  tends  to  produce  a  coarse 


and  flaky  product.  In  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  175,  b 
shows  a  cotton  seed  covered  with  lint,  a  shows  the 
same  seed  delinted,  and  c  a  section  of  the  seed  and 
the  crumpled  embryo.  The  seed  is  black  in  color,  and 
of  irregular  egg  shape.  After  the  thick,  hard  hull  is 
removed,  the  meats  are  cooked  and  subjected  to  heavy 
pressure  to  remove  as  much  of  the  oil  as  possible. 
The  pressed  cake  is  cracked,  and  ground,  and  produces 
the  decorticated,  bright  yellow  cotton-seed  meal  of 
commerce.  A  ton  of  seed  furnishes  about  800  pounds 
of  meal.  Sometimes  a  considerable  quantity  of  hulls 
are  ground  fine,  and  mixed  with  the  meal,  producing 
a  dark-colored  article  having  not  much  more  than  one- 
half  the  feeding  value  of  the  pure  meal. 

Trade  in  Bottled  Milk. — The  crusade  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  against  milk  bottles  (see  page  352),  was  got  up 
in  the  interests  of  cheap  milkmen  who  objected  to 
bottles  because  the  use  of  the  bottle  obliged  them  to 
sell  clean  milk,  and  also  enabled  each  patron  to  get 
the  whole  milk  as  it  was  bottled  direct  from  the  farm. 
The  great  advance  in  the  manner  of  delivering  milk 
to  the  consumers  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
bottling  system,  has  in  every  city,  increased  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  largely,  also  the  quality.  We  would 
very  much  like  to  know  of  an  authenticated  case  of 
contagion  that  has  been  carried  by  a  glass  milk  bot¬ 
tle.  There  is  plenty  of  chance  to  do  it  with  the  old- 
fashioned  rusty,  seamy,  dented  tin  can,  besides  the 
opening  of  the  can  in  the  street,  and  the  dipping  with 
dirty  hands,  exposing  the  milk  to  all  the  odors  and 
contagion  of  the  street,  horse  hair,  flies,  and  what 
not.  There  has  been  no  time  in  the  history  of  milk 
delivery  when  consumers  got  as  pure  milk  as  they  do 
to-day  with  this  bottle  system  of  delivery.  There 
may  be  an  occasional  slouch  who  does  not  properly 
cleanse  his  bottles,  but  there  would  be  such  cases  in 
any  mode  of  delivery.  When  the  tin  can  becomes 
worn,  as  it  very  soon  does,  the  iron  is  exposed,  which 
is  porous  enough  to  take  a  taint  that  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  eradicate,  even  by  steam.  The  use  of  milk 
bottles  has  almost  entirely  eliminated  the  watering 
of  milk  by  the  driver,  and  all  contamination  in  deliv¬ 
ery,  as  the  pulp  cap  inserted  in  the  bottle  and  used 
only  once  will  show  any  tampering,  and  is  a  perfect 
protection  both  to  the  consumer  and  dealer. 

THE  THATCHER  MFG.  CO. 

II.  N.-Y. — A  dirty  milk  bottle  is  as  dangerous  as  a 
dirty  can,  and  every  bottle  should  be  scalded,  rinsed, 
sterilized  and  sunned  after  using. 

TUBERCULIN  AND  BACTERIA. 

DR.  JAMES  LAW  EXPLAINS. 

In  looking  over  the  Cornell  Veterinary  College  notes 
by  Mary  Wager  Fisher,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  14, 
I  find  one  or  two  statements  which,  if  left  unqualified, 
might  seriously  mislead  the  reader.  “  Tuberculin  in¬ 
jected  into  cows  with  calf  reacts  invariably.”  As 
stated  in  this  general  way,  this  is  incorrect.  It  is  true 
that  cows,  shortly  before  or  after  parturition,  are  so 
liable  to  react  under  a  dose  of  tuberculin,  that  we 
cannot  accept  the  reaction  at  such  a  time  as  evidence 
of  tuberculosis.  In  other  words,  the  tuberculin  test 
is  not  reliable  when  applied  near  the  time  of  calving. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  for  the  whole  period  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  or  until  the  last  few  weeks  of  gestation.  If 
the  test  were  inapplicable  to  all  pregnant  cows,  its 
field  of  usefulness  would  be  very  restricted,  indeed. 

Bacteria  are,  perhaps,  too  delicate  objects  to  dish  up 
in  a  short  popular  article.  As  indicated  in  tbe  article 
referred  to,  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  of  man,  and 
that  of  hog  cholera,  do  resemble  each  other  very 
closely  when  viewed  under  the  microscope.  The  bac¬ 
teriologist  would,  however,  resent  the  insinuation  that 
the  two  cannot  be  differentiated.  By  their  different 
behavior,  when  grown  in  similar  culture  media,  he  can 
state  confidently  that  the  one  is  from  typhoid  and  the 
other  from  hog  cholera.  Although  there  are  points  of 
resemblance  between  these  germs  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  common  bacillus  of  the  healthy  intestine  on 
the  other,  yet  as  they  are  found  in  the  healthy  state 
and  the  diseased,  the  bacteriologist  can,  by  his  stain- 
ings,  and  cultures  under  different  conditions,  show 
that  each  has  the  peculiarities  of  its  own  particular 
group.  Whatever  theory  we  may  adopt  as  to  their 
descent  from  one  common  germ,  we  must  admit  that, 
as  found  in  the  different  diseases,  they  have  charac¬ 
ters  belonging  to  the  group  which  causes  the  specific 
disease  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

The  same  is,  in  a  measure,  true  as  to  the  bacillus 
tuberculosis  of  man  and  bird.  They  resemble  each 
other  closely,  but  as  found  in  the  mammal,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  successfully  to  inoculate  them  on  the  bird,  and 
as  found  in  the  bird,  they  are  not  readily  transferred 
to  the  mammal.  Yet  under  favorable  conditions,  this 
transfer  has  been  made,  and  once  started,  they  can 
then  be  continued  indefinitely  in  the  new  genus  of 
animal.  This  gives  color  to  the  idea  that  they  have 
both  come  from  one  common  ancestor,  yet  the  truth 
remains  that  it  is  difficult  to  inoculate  from  one  genus 
of  animal  upon  one  so  widely  separated  as  are  beast 
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and  bird.  There  is  a  slight  difficulty  to  be  met  in 
inoculating  the  tubercle  bacillus  from  man  to  the  ox, 
yet  this  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  accomplished  as  compared 
with  its  transference  from  man  to  the  bird.  The 
danger,  therefore,  of  infection  passing  from  man  to 
ox,  and  from  ox  to  man,  is  much  greater  than  when 
the  transfer  is  to  be  made  from  man  to  bird  or  from 
bird  to  man.  james  law. 


DEVON  COWS  AND  CLOTTED  CREAM. 

A  FARMER  FROM  THE  OLD  COUNTRY  TALKS. 

[The  following  personal  letter  was  sent  to  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing 
shortly  after  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  the  interview  which  appeared 
on  page  50.] 

My  wife  and  I  (Devonshire  folks  resident  in  this 
country  nearly  seven  years)  have  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest  the  interview  reported  by  Mrs.  Fisher.  In  the 
same  paper,  page  63,  is  a  condensed  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Stockmen,  in  which  Mr.  Frank  D.  Ward 
holds  different  views  as  to  Short-horn  cattle,  from 
you.  I  should  say  that  he  has  not  been  in  England, 
while  you  have,  which  makes,  and  marks,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  point  of  view.  The  point  which  interested 
my  wife  most  was  in  the  description  of  the  way  to 
make  Devonshire  cream.  She  is  a  capital  dairy  hand, 
and  can  turn  out  Devonshire  cream,  in  texture  and 
quality,  in  Ohio,  as  perfect  as  can  be  done  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Taw  or  the  Exe.  Devonshire  cream  can  be 
made  in  shallow  tin  pans,  but  in  that  case,  the  pan 
must  be  put  in  another  larger  pan  which  holds  water 
brought  nearly  to  the  temperature  of  180  degrees  F. 
This  requires  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  is  not  the  best 
when  the  finest  quality  is  demanded. 

The  best  method  is  to  use  the  earthenware  crock — 
salt-glazed — the  milk  to  he  not  more  than  three  inches 
deep,  and  to  stand  in  a  temperature  of  about  45  de¬ 
grees  till  the  cream  has  about  all  risen,  which  will  be 
in  from  18  to  24  hours.  Then  suspend 
the  crock  over  a  bright  charcoal  fire,  or 
stand  it  on  the  kitchen  range.  Watch  it, 
and  the  instant  it  is  all  crinkled  over, 
or  one  air  bubble  rises,  remove  and  set  it 
in  about  the  same  temperature  as  before 
till  wanted  for  packing  or  other  use.  In 
Devonshire  and  east  Cornwall,  it  is  never 
warmed  up  and  set  aside,  and  rewarmed  ; 
but  as  you  go  farther  east,  and  get  along 
in  Somerset,  and  northeast  into  Glou¬ 
cester,  the  practice  is  modified  to  suit  the 
different  environment,  by  which  I  mean 
the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  grasses, 
and  the  methods  of  feeding  in  Winter.  I 
would  undertake  to  tell  blindfolded  the 
difference  between  “  scalded  ”  cream  made 
in  north  Devonshire  and  that  made  in  the 
vale  of  Gloucester.  It  is  wonderful  what 
a  difference,  even  with  the  best  of  care, 
the  change  from  the  valley  of  the  Taw 
to  the  vale  of  Gloucester  makes  in  the 
quality  of  the  cream  from  a  Devon  cow. 

It  is  really  most  marked.  I  wish  that  I 
had  been  with  you  in  the  country  around 
Harnstaple,  and  then  along  the  valleys 
leading  to  I  lfracombe  and  Lynton,  for  instance.  I  could 
have  shown  you  readily  where,  within  my  recollection 
of  40  years  even,  two  distinct  qualities  of  the  old 
breed  of  Devons  have  been  developed  through  careful 
selection.  I  mean  the  milking  habit  as  opposed  to 
the  beef  habit.  Forty  years  ago  (I  confine  myself  to 
that  time)  all  the  Devons  were  good  milkers,  a  little 
above  the  average  of  any  cattle  except  the  Jerseys, 
but  the  differentiation  had  already  begun,  and  the 
milking  habit  in  suitable  localities,  near  a  good  mar¬ 
ket,  was  cultivated.  Dairymen  bred  carefully,  and 
developed  the  habit,  while  others  stuck  to  and  bred 
for  beef.  Three  bulls,  all  of  which  I  knew  well,  and 
two  of  which  I  handled  as  boy  and  young  man,  oper¬ 
ated  wonderfully  along  the  former  line.  The  dam  of 
one  was  a  most  prodigious  milker,  of  capital  quality, 
shaped  in  her  later  years  almost  like  a  wedge. 

The  very  same  thing  which  Mr.  Ward  falls  foul  of 
in  his  discourse  has  been  done  with  the  Short-horns, 
done  in  the  very  localities  which  I  have  named  above. 
I  have  seen  it  done,  and  my  father  helped  it  along 
and  did  it.  You  can  do  it  inside  of  10  generations,  by 
accurate  judgment  in  selection  and  painstaking  care 
in  feeding,  perhaps  in  less  time.  But  right  here  comes 
a  somewhat  puzzling  fact.  Fed  on  the  same  food  in 
Winter,  grazed  on  the  same  pasture  in  Summer,  the 
Short-horn  (i.  e.,  the  developed  milker)  does  not  yet 
approach  the  Devon  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
butter  or  cream.  It  must  be  in  the  cow,  perhaps  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  capacity  of  a  jar  which  won’t 
hold  more  than  its  cubical  content. 

Quality^ — Here  my  wife  finds  something  to  criticise. 
She  says  that  Devonshire  cream  is  never  lumpy,  and 
you  couldn’t  have  gone  where  it  was  perfectly  made. 
I  laugh,  because  when  we  came  to  Ohio  from  Devon¬ 
shire,  many  Americans  didn't  like  her  butter,  and 
neither  of  us  liked  the  butter  we  bought.  That  opens 


up  another  tale,  viz.,  catering  for  the  English  market. 
I  want  to  see  that  done,  with  all  the  power  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  get  back  that  which  this 
country  has  lost  within  the  last  25  years,  both  in  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese.  Study  us  and  our  peculiar  tastes  and 
wishes  ;  send  us  of  your  best,  put  up  in  proper  shape, 
and  guarantee  the  purity,  and  you  can  capture  our 
tables.  Only  bear  this  in  mind  :  We  like  to  do  our  own 
adulterating,  if  any,  and  don’t  want  Uncle  Sam  to  do 
it  for  US.  JA8.  L.  WAI.DON. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  show  at  Fig.  176,  the  picture  of  a 
typical  modern  Devon,  reengraved  from  the  Mark 
Dane  Express.  Somehow,  the  Devon  has  never  proved 
very  popular  in  this  country,  having  been  crowded 
aside  by  the  larger  beef  breeds  or  the  smaller  dairy 
animals. 


NORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

FEEDING  HENS  AND  HANDLING  INCUBATORS. 

Mixing  up  hen  feed  with  a  shingle,  paddle  or  stick 
of  some  kind  is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  and  made  the  kid’s 
wrist  ache.  The  different  kinds  of  grain  were  not 
evenly  mixed,  and  the  poultry  meat  was  in  chunks. 
The  pail  and  ground  around  it  were  covered  with  the 
spilled  grain,  and  he  dreaded  the  job.  After  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directions  were  learned  by  him,  he  had  no 
further  trouble  :  Pour  the  meat  into  the  pail,  and  fill 
it  half  full  of  water.  Sift  in  the  ground  grain,  and 
mix  with  a  hoe.  By  turning  the  hoe  over,  it  will  push 
down  easily  and  will  slide  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pail,  so  as  to  bring  up  considerable  grain  from  the 
bottom.  There  is  no  other  way  of  mixing,  quickly 
and  easily,  small  quantities  of  feed  equal  to  this. 
Unless  well  mixed,  some  kinds  of  food  may  make  the 
fowls  sick.  A  large  box  and  a  shovel  are  good  things 


to  have  for  mixing  dry  ground  grain,  but  try  a  hoe 
for  the  mash. 

After  testing  the  eggs  at  five  days,  thei’e  will  be  a 
vacant  spot.  We  cannot  help  wishing  it  were  full, 
and  dislike  to  see  good  room  wasted  during  the  whole 
hatch,  especially  if,  as  sometimes  happens  early  in 
the  season,  the  machine  is  only  half  full.  There  are 
no  sitting  hens  to  use  as  starters,  early,  or  where 
Leghorns  and  Minorcas  are  kept.  I  simply  could  not 
stand  it,  and  filled  up  the  incubator  full,  275  eggs  in 
a  200-egg  machine.  The  temperature  was  kept  as 
before,  103  degrees  on  the  first  layer  of  eggs,  and  at 
testing  time,  all  but  five  of  the  extras  were  started 
but  had  died.  It  had  been  too  hot  for  them,  there 
being  in  our  Prairie  State,  one  or  two  degrees  differ¬ 
ence  in  each  inch  up  from  the  bottom.  The  next 
time,  I  placed  the  thermometers  on  the  upper  layer 
of  eggs,  and  kept  them  at  103%  to  102%,  which  made 
the  bottom  of  the  lower  layer  101  to  102.  At  five  days, 
they  tested  out  equally  well  on  both  layers.  They 
were  all  marked,  and  hatched  well  from  both.  I 
think  now  that  I  need  not  have  any  empty  rows.  The 
matter  of  temperature  is  important,  and  some  par¬ 
ticular  spot  in  the  machine  should  be  selected  for  a 
standard  by  which  all  others  should  be  judged.  A 
thermometer  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  eggs  at  one 
time,  standing  against  the  moisture  pan  next  time, 
and  on  the  bottom  of  the  tray  next  time,  will 
not  give  accurate  results.  I  believe  that  success  in 
hatching  is  secured  by  proper  heat  and  ventilation, 
“  other  notions  being  mostly  whims.”  Too  much  heat 
and  too  little  ventilation  will  give  large  growth,  and 
the  chicks  do  not  have  room  to  turn  in  the  shell. 

One  of  our  turkey  hens,  just  hatched,  did  not  come 
off  from  her  nest  but  three  or  four  times  in  the  four 
weeks.  Nine  died  in  the  shell,  full  grown,  and  com¬ 
pletely  filled  the  shell.  103  to  104  degrees  for  the 


whole  hatch  gave  65  dead  in  the  shell  out  of  180  fertile 
eggs;  102  degrees  the  first  two  weeks  and  103  degrees 
the  third,  with  excessive  ventilation,  gave  140  chicks 
which  were  strong-framed,  scrawny  and  only  filling 
the  shell  two-thirds  full.  Only  15  died  in  the  shell, 
and  every  one  that  pipped  got  out  alone,  none  drying 
to  the  shell.  In  the  two  hatches,  no  moisture  or  cool¬ 
ing  off  the  eggs  was  used  or  practiced,  and  not  much 
turning.  Watch  the  air  chamber  and  keep  them  dried 
out  according  to  the  chart,  by  opening  or  closing  the 
ventilator,  and  keep  the  heat  at  102  to  103  degrees  for 
fat,  strong  and  large  clutches  of  chicks.  Our  moisture 
pans  were  not  removed  for  a  time,  and  the  eggs  under 
them  always  hatched  first.  If  the  heat  was  just  right 
under  them,  it  was  too  low  in  the  other  parts,  and  the 
hatch  was  uneven.  Since  removing  them,  the  hatch 
is  uniform  in  numbers  and  time. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  chicken  get  out  all  right  that 
pipped  in  the  small  end  of  the  egg  ?  Mine  do  not,  but 
since  I  adopted  the  practice  of  keeping  the  large  end 
of  the  egg  the  highest  the  first  eight  days  till  they 
were  anchored,  none  of  them  is  wrong  end  to.  Do  they 
anchor  fast  in  any  number  of  days  ?  Under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  are  hard  to  kill,  while  in  others  a 
trifle  works  ruin.  Being  called  away  suddenly,  the 
incubator  doors  were  left  open  at  6  p.  m.  and  remained 
so  till  6  A.  m.,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  65  de¬ 
grees.  The  eggs  were  as  cold  as  a  stone.  I  turned 
the  lamp  down  and  warmed  them  slowly,  getting  them 
back  to  103  degrees  by  night.  The  hatch  was  107 
strong  chicks  from  160  eggs,  and  they  have  proved 
very  healthy. 

A  neighbor  had  180  fertile  eggs  at  the  fifth  day,  and 
at  the  tenth,  all  but  30  were  dead.  The  only  cause 
which  could  be  found  was  a  very  strong  smell  of  vine¬ 
gar  from  five  barrels  in  the  cellar.  The  vinegar  was 
removed,  and  the  second  hatch  was  all  right.  It  does 
not  seem  reasonable  that  the  smell  would 
affect  them,  neither  does  it  seem  as  though 
vinegar  mixed  in  the  mash  fed  chickens 
would  affect  the  Gape-worms  in  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  but  still  enough  to  give  it  a  good 
sour  taste  does  seem  to  relieve  and  cure 
the  birds.  I  say  seem,  for  all  are  not 
yet  cured,  but  all  are  99  per  cent  better, 
and  I  do  not  know  any  other  reason.  I 
have  taken  Hope  Farm  Notes’  account  of 
the  egg-laying  qualities  of  Black  Minorcas 
with  a  “grain  of  salt,”  as  they  seemed 
away  behind  the  Leghorns,  but  they  are 
business  when  they  get  at  it,  and  regular 
world  beaters  in  the  size  and  appearance 
of  the  eggs.  A  neighbor’s  37  pullets  laid 
32  eggs  yesterday,  and  25  to  30  every  day 
for  the  last  month.  c.  e.  chapman. 


AN  OUTBREAK  OF  C0WP0X. 

IS  THE  DISEASE  DANGEROUS? 

The  newspapers  rexiort  an  outbreak  of  cowpox 
in  New  Jersey  dairies.  Is  there  any  particular 
danger  in  this  disease  ? 

An  outbreak  of  cowpox  like  the  above 
is  not  likely  to  prove  dangerous,  or  to 
spread  to  any  extent  if  the  movement  of  infected 
stock  be  restricted,  and  attendants  who  care  for  the 
diseased  cattle  be  not  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  healthy  cattle.  Cowpox  is  not  readily  carried 
on  the  air,  as  is  the  case  with  smallpox,  but  isually 
requires  the  actual  contact  of  the  infected  animal  or 
its  products  with  the  healthy  animal,  oris  transmitted 
by  inoculation.  The  hand  of  the  milker  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  means  of  inoculation,  the  virus 
being  carried  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  in 
milking.  Even  the  milker  himself  is  liable  to  become 
inoculated  if  he  has  any  sores  upon  his  hands,  and  has 
not  been  previously  vaccinated. 

While  cowpox  is  a  specific,  contagious  disease,  it  is 
not  a  dangerous  disease,  and  with  a  little  care  and 
attention,  rarely,  if  ever,  proves  fatal.  The  allied 
disease  of  the  horse,  the  horsepox,  is,  also,  a  mild  dis¬ 
ease  ;  but  the  sheeppox,  like  smallpox  in  man,  is  a 
dangerous  disease  which  often  terminates  fatally. 
Cowpox  is  recognized  by  heat  and  tenderness  of  the 
udder  and  teats,  followed  in  one  or  two  days  by  the 
eruption  of  little,  pale-red  nodules  the  size  of  small 
peas,  which  continued  to  increase  in  size  until  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  day,  when  a  blister  is  formed 
having  a  breadth  of  three-fourths  to  one  inch.  The 
blister,  or  pock,  as  it  is  called,  usually  has  a  depressed 
center  with  a  raised  margin,  and  contains  several  dis¬ 
tinct  cavities  or  sacs  which  are  filled  with  a  clear, 
straw-colored  liquid.  After  a  day  or  two,  this  clear 
liquid  changes  to  a  yellowish,  thicker  liquid  from  the 
formation  of  pus,  and  then  soon  dries  into  a  brownish 
yellow  crust,  which  is  gradually  detached  and  shed 
about  the  20th  day,  leaving  one  or  more  characteristic 
pits  in  the  skin. 

Medicinal  treatment  is  rarely  required  for  cowpox. 
Good  nursing,  with  a  light  laxative  diet,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  cows  should  be  milked  as  carefully  as 
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possible  to  avoid  forming  sores  on  the  teats.  Milking 
tubes  can  be  used  to  advantage.  If  sores  do  form, 
apply  any  bland  ointment,  as  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spermaceti 
and  almond  oil.  The  milk  should  not  be  used  from 
infected  cows.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

" PERPETUATED  PALMS.” 

HOUSE  PI,  ANTS  THAT  LAST  FOREVER. 

How  They  are  Prepared  and  Sold. 

Every  city  house  of  any  pretensions  must  be  decor¬ 
ated  with  palms  or  other  foliage  plants,  and  these  are 
often  required  in  places  where  no  plant  can  live  for 
any  length  of  time.  Draughty  halls,  dark  reception 
rooms,  and  chilly  corridors  must  be  decorated  with 
plants,  and,  owing  to  the  short  time  which  these 
decorations  remain  in  perfection,  they  are  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  florists  who  make  a  specialty  of  liired- 
out  plants.  As  a  substitute  for  these  perishable 
plants  it  is  now  possible  to  buy  palms,  ferns  and 
grasses,  mummified  by  some  chemical  process,  so  that 
they  retain  the  color,  texture  and  shape  of  their  grow¬ 
ing  condition.  There  are  several  dealers  in  these 
plants  in  New  York,  and  they  assert  that  their  prod¬ 
uct  commands  a  large  sale.  One  of  these  dealers  was 
asked  where  the  plants  were  prepared,  and  how  made. 

“  They  are  prepared  right  here  in  New  York,”  he 
answered.  “The  process  came  originally  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  some  dealers  say  that  their  plants  are  still 
prepared  there,  but  ours  are  all  treated  in  New  York. 
We  get  the  natural  plants  from  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  process  is,  of  course,  a  secret.  I  may 
only  say  that  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  chemical 
bath,  which  preserves  the  natural  color  and  texture, 
and  effectually  prevents  any  withering  or  decay;  they 
are  then  pressed,  and  spread  out  into  natural  shape.” 

The  plants  displayed  consisted  of  several  varieties 
of  palms,  chiefly  Livistonas,  Kentias  and  Arecas ; 
some  of  the  stiffer  ferns,  such  as  Pteris  and  Cyrtomium, 
and  a  fringe-like  little  grass,  Isolepis,  a  member  of 
the  Papyrus  family,  which  is  often  used  as  an  edging 
on  greenhouse  benches.  The  palms  were,  at  a  cursory 
glance,  exceedingly  lifelike.  The  trained  eye  would 
detect  a  slight  change  in  color,  the  green  being  of  a 
slightly  harder  shade  than  in  life,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  color  was  washed  over  the  leaf,  rather  than 
formed  within  its  tissues.  The  one  point  which  at 
once  revealed  something  artificial  to  a  florist  or  botan¬ 
ist,  would  be  entirely  passed  over  by  an  ordinary  ob¬ 
server.  This  was  the  wrapping  of  canvas-like  fiber  at 
the  base  of  the  leaf-stalks,  in  the  large  specimens 
prolonged  to  form  a  slender  trunk.  There  are  many 
palms  which  show  this  fibrous  wrapping  ;  in  some 
species  it  is  present  in  such  quantity  as  to  suggest  the 
work  of  art,  rather  than  Nature,  having  exactly  the 
texture  of  loosely-woven  sacking.  But  it  is  not  present 
in  all  palms,  and  the  varieties  noted  among  those 
artificially  preserved  possess  this  characteristic  in  but 
a  limited  degree.  The  dealer  was  asked  why  this 
fiber  is  used. 

“  The  fibrous  wrapping  at  the  base  helps  to  keep  the 
leaves  in  position  and,  where  there  is  a  simulated 
trunk,  it  serves  to  hide  the  juncture  of  the  leaf  stalks. 
Without  being  botanically  accurate,  the  fiber  certainly 
adds  to  the  natural  appearance  of  the  palms.  The 
palm  is  firmly  fixed  in  its  pot  with  plaster,  over  which 
is  a  covering  of  green  moss.  The  palms  are  more 
easily  prepared  than  any  of  the  other  plants.  Some 
of  the  harder  and  coarser  ferns  are  prepared  without 
difficulty,  but  so  far,  it  has  proved  impossible  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  delicate  Maidenhair.  Some  fine  grasses  are 
readily  prepared,  but  plants  with  pithy  stems  do  not 
go  through  the  process  in  a  satisfactory  manner.” 

“  Are  these  preserved  plants  used  anywhere  except 
in  clubs,  restaurants,  and  theaters  ?  ” 

“Yes,  they  are  very  largely  sold  for  private  houses. 
You  know  many  city  reception  rooms  are  very  dark, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  plants  alive, 
and  our  preserved  specimens  are  very  useful  for 
decorating  such  places.  We  even  sell  them  to  people 
who  have  conservatories  of  their  own.  Experiments 
are  now  being  made  in  the  preservation  of  cut  flowers 
by  a  similar  process,  but  so  far,  the  results  have  not 
been  satisfactory.” 

While  these  plants  are  certainly  natural  in  appear¬ 
ance,  there  is,  to  the  genuine  plant-lover,  something 
meretricious  about  them — it  is  like  using  stage  proper¬ 
ties  in  private  life.  For  several  years,  leaves  of  the 
Cycas,  commonly  called  the  Sago  palm,  have  been 
prepared  by  some  such  process  for  use  as  funeral 
wreaths,  and  some  of  these  were  noted  among  the 
“  perpetuated  ”  palms ;  but  their  appearance  was  in¬ 
jured  by  the  use  of  the  canvas-like  fiber  for  the  trunk, 
instead  of  the  rough,  charred-looking  natural  trunk 
of  the  Cycas.  Some  Papyrus  plants,  supposed  to  be 
“  perpetuated  ”,  were  obviously  “  made-up  ”.  While  a 
great  improvement  over  some  of  the  artificial  plants 
seen  in  some  restaurants,  where  we  see  such  anomalies 
as  Begonia  plants  bearing  lily  blooms,  these  “  perpet¬ 
uated  ”  specimens  §eem  best  adapted  to  the  theater  or 


hotel,  rather  than  the  home.  A  prominent  New  York 
florist,  asked  his  opinion  as  to  their  effect  upon  the 
plant  trade,  expressed  himself  as  follows  : 

“  Hotels  and  other  business  places — but  always  of 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  class — use  a  good  many 
of  these  plants.  They  are,  also,  used  in  theaters. 
But  the  better  class  of  people,  even  in  stores  and 
public  places,  do  not  care  for  them,  and  look  upon 
them  as  a  cheap  article,  though  they  are  not  cheap, 
and  in  fact,  some  of  those  people  who  have  tried  them 
have  told  me  that  they  proved  to  be  no  less  expensive 
than  natural  plants.  While  some  are  still  buying  and 
using  them,  a  great  many  practical  people  are  chang¬ 
ing  back  to  the  natural  plants  again.  I  can  assure 
you  that  few  of  these  plants  are  used  in  private  dwell¬ 
ings.  When  they  first  came  out,  I  remember  that 
several  private  houses  were  furnished  with  a  few  of 
them  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  got  dusty,  and  the  novelty 
was  worn  off,  they  had  to  go,  and  they  were  replaced 
by  the  real  article.  There  is  a  place  for  such  things ; 
and,  in  theaters  and  other  ordinary  public  places, 
where  they  are  placed  at  a  respectable  distance  from 
the  immediate  view  of  the  eye,  they  are  all  right ; 
they  are  decorative,  and  at  a  distance,  they  don’t  show 
the  dust  and  their  unnatural  green  color.  But  even 
there  they  look  dead — which  they  are;  and  certainly, 
living  people,  it  seems  to  me,  would  desire  the  real 
article  rather  than  anything  which  looks  as  though  it 
might  be  real,  but  upon  coming  closer  to  it,  turns  out 
to  be  an  imitation.  1  am  not  the  least  alarmed  as  to 
these  artificial  plants  affecting  a  permanent  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  real  live  decorative  plant  business,  and 
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1  believe  that  evei’y  florist  shares  the  same  view.  They 
will  have  their  day,  and  go  like  a  good  many  other 
things  which  were  not  real,  while  the  true,  real  thing 
will  remain.”  E.  t.  r. 


ROCKLAND  FARM  ECONOMY. 

Potato  Failures. — I  have  been  growing  potatoes 
for  six  or  eight  years,  and  I  have  never  yet  had  a 
successful  crop  as  far  as  profit  is  concerned.  I  began 
by  plowing  a  piece  of  fairly  good  sod  in  the  Fall  and 
top-dressing  it  in  the  Spring.  This  was  a  failure,  as  the 
manure  was  too  coarse,  and  there  was,  therefore,  not 
enough  plant  food.  Then  I  took  another  piece  of  fairly 
good  land,  and  applied  a  light  dressing  of  fertilizer, 
and  failed  for  the  same  reason.  Then  I  plowed  a  piece 
of  rich  land  and  added  32  loads  per  acre  of  good 
manure.  I  raised  nearly  200  bushels  of  potatoes,  but 
the  scab  ruined  about  half  of  them.  This  was  the 
first  appearance  of  scab,  and  I  had  hitherto  not  seen 
the  necessity  of  treating  the  seed.  That  year,  I  had 
planted  northern-grown  seed,  and  wa  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  great  difference  in  its  favor.  The  next 
year,  I  planted  the  same  seed,  as  I  believed  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  seed  was  caused  by  variety  rather  than  its 
place  of  growth.  I  went  back  to  commercial  fertilizer, 
but  applied  a  small  dose,  and  the  result  was  another 
failure.  Then  I  concluded  that  to  raise  potatoes,  1 
must  have  a  piece  of  rich  land  to  start  with,  plenty  of 
good  commercial  fertilizer,  and  northern-grown  seed. 
I  got  all  three,  the  seed  costing  me  $10  per  acre,  the 
fertilizer  $5,  and  that  year  I  grew  potatoes.  And  so  did 
every  one  else,  for  most  of  mme  were  sold  at  25  cents  a 
bushel.  So  that  nearly  all  I  have  to  show  for  six  or 
eight  years’  potato  growing  is  the  fact  that,  to  grow 
potatoes,  I  must  have  exceedingly  rich  land  in  good 
mechanical  condition,  and  good  seed. 

Then  why  do  I  grow  them  ?  Because  of  the  delight¬ 
ful  possibility  of  what  they  may  do,  and  the  excellent 


stand  of  grass  that  I  get  on  my  potato  land.  I  have, 
however,  reduced  mj^  acreage  from  five  to  two  acres, 
for  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  return 
of  the  former  low  prices.  And  then  potatoes  are  such 
a  nice  crop  with  which  to  experiment.  One  year,  I 
had  four  rows  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  seed  of  each 
row  being  grown  in  a  different  State,  and  there  was 
not  enough  difference  to  pay  for  the  freight.  Now  I 
am  trying  to  get  cheaper  seed,  and  am  trying  “second- 
crop”  seed,  for  if  they  do  well,  1  can  grow  them  my¬ 
self,  and  save  a  big  seed  bill.  I  have  second-crop, 
northern-grown,  my  own  grown,  and  some  from  Ber¬ 
muda  planted  side  by  side,  and  am  watching  for  the 
harvest  with  interest.  I  always  did  enjoy  making 
such  experiments  when  I  could.  It  takes  a  good  deal 
from  the  hard  work  o  ’  farming  to  have  little  experi¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  going  on  right  on  the  farm,  and  to 
me,  it  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  pleasure  of  getting 
one’s  living  from  the  farm,  even  if  it  does  not  always 
add  to  the  profits. 

“Shooting  Rocks”;  How  It  Is  Done. — This  espe¬ 
cial  line  of  economics  did  not  take  place  on  this  farm, 
for  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  rocks 
removed  by  former  generations  ;  but  a  neighbor  was 
not  so  fortunate,  and  hearing  the  reports  of  his 
“  shootings”,  I  went  over  to  see  him.  I  found  him 
about  to  begin  operations  on  an  ugly-looking  rock 
that  showed  about  six  inches  above  the  surface,  and 
which  was  a  botheration  every  time  the  field  was 
plowed,  cultivated  or  cut.  With  an  iron  bar,  he 
sounded  around  it  until  he  found  the  straightest  side, 
then  with  the  bar,  a  hole  was  made  about  two  feet 
deep  slanting  enough  so  that  the  end  of  it  would  be 
under  the  rock.  A  “stick”  (one-half  pound)  was 
crumbled  in  the  hands,  let  run  in  the  hole,  and  pressed 
lightly  down  with  a  broom  handle  ;  then  a  piece  of 
fuse  twro  feet  long  was  put  in,  having  a  cap  on  the 
end,  and  another  “  stick  ”  was  crumbled  on  top  of  the 
first.  This  was  so  that  the  cap  would  explode  in  the 
dynamite.  Then  earth  was  filled  in  the  hole  and  tamped 
lightly  with  the  broom  handle,  a  match  applied,  and 
we  all  set  out  on  a  brisk  walking  match  until  we  got 
out  of  reach.  There  was  a  report  and  a  hole  in  the 
ground  (see  Fig.  177),  and  pieces  of  broken  rock  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  field  were  all  that  was  left  of  the 
troublesome  rock.  The  dynamite  cost  for  the  one 
pound  7 K  cents,  the  fuse  and  the  cap  about  a  cent,  so 
the  cash  outlay  was  about  nine  cents,  and  the  time  of 
making  the  explosion  was  about  1 5  minutes.  There  was 
the  broken  stone  to  be  hauled  off,  but  in  this  case,  he 
sold  the  stone  for  50  cents  a  perch,  so  that  what  he 
got  for  the  stone  more  than  repaid  him  for  hauling. 

Often  a  small  rock,  say  three  or  four  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  will  be  turned  out  of  the  hole  but  not  broken, 
then  a  stick  or  two  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
a  bucket  of  mud  (with  all  the  small  stones  carefully 
taken  from  it)  is  placed  on  the  dynamite,  the  charge 
fired  as  before,  and  a  broken  stone  is  the  result.  The 
thing  wherein  most  failures  by  beginners  are  made,  is 
by  not  putting  enough  dynamite  under  the  rock.  One 
blast  I  saw  was  a  case  in  point ;  after  the  blast,  the 
stone  was  in  almost  the  same  position  as  before,  but 
we  saw  by  the  impression  on  the  soft  earth  that  the 
stone  had  rolled  to  the  top  of  the  hole,  and  almost 
rolled  out,  and  then  for  want  of  a  half  stick  more, 
had  rolled  back  again.  Put  enough  under  to  do  the 
work,  or  you  lose  all  that  you  do  put  under.  Another 
caution  is  to  get  as  far  away  from  the  rock  as  the  fuse 
will  let  you,  or  else  get  behind  some  tree  and  close 
up  to  the  trunk.  I  saw  a  shutter  of  a  house  broken 
by  a  blast  that  was  fired  fully  100  yards  away.  This 
was,  of  course,  an  exceptional  case,  but  one  does  not 
want  to  get  hit,  even  by  an  exceptional  piece  of  rock. 

P.  R.  CROSBY. 

Fire  Blight  in  Georgia. 

G.  G.  //.,  Kirkwood ,  Ga.—l  have  an  orchard  containing  about 
000  pear  trees,  also  apple,  peach  and  plum  trees,  of  which  I  came 
into  possession  last  Fall.  Finding  signs  of  zynistie  blight,  I 
pruned  away  all  apparently  diseased  llinbs,  and  fully  one-half  of 
the  new  growth  during  the  mild  days  of  Winter.  The  orchard  is 
practically  fully  leafed,  laden  with  fruit,  some  pears  as  large  as 
hiekorynuts,  some  apples  formed.  The  blight  has  attacked  vigor, 
ously  almost  every  jjear  tree,  the  attack  beginning  all  over,  at 
the  ends  of  the  twigs,  simultaneously  turning  fruit,  leaves,  etc., 
black,  all  very  rapidly.  Some  of  the  apple  trees  are  suffering 
from  it,  also,  or  the  trouble  with  them  may  be  sunscald,  but  I 
doubt  it.  It  has  even  attacked  what  they  call  in  the  South  a 
cottonwood  tree,  a  tree  bearing  a  large,  very  fragrant,  trumpet¬ 
shaped  and  lavender-colored  flower,  and  in  the  Fall  what  appears 
to  be  clusters  of  nuts,  but  are  really  large  seed-pods.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  save  the  orchard  ? 

Ans. — The  case  described  is  one  of  Fire  blight. 
There  is  no  remedy  so  far  as  scientific  and  practical 
men  know,  beyond  the  cutting  out  of  all  diseased 
parts  in  the  Fall  or  Winter.  This  is  understood  by 
G.  G.  H.,  I  think,  and  perhaps  was  done  by  him  quite 
thoroughly  last  Winter.  One  thing  is  quite  essential, 
that  the  cutting  back  be  six  inches  or  more  below 
where  there  is  any  sign  of  affection,  that  no  disease 
germs  be  left  in  the  living  tree.  The  very  act  of  cut¬ 
ting  back  severely,  as  G.  G.  II.  did,  induces  a  state  of 
growth  which  is  very  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the 
disease  germs  in  the  air.  The  more  tender  the  growth 
the  more  easily  they  can  enter.  Neighboring  orchards 
often  infect  those  which  are  well  cared  for. 

H.  E,  VAN  LEMAN, 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
ihe  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Grafting  Russian  Mulberries. 

J.  P.  0.,  Fond  du  Lac  County ,  Wis. — 1.  Do  Russian  mulberry 
seedlings  have  to  be  budded  or  grafted  to  make  them  come  true  ? 
2.  Which  is  the  better  way  of  working  mulberry,  apple,  plum  and 
cherry  seedlings,  budding  or  grafting  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  will  be  necessary  to  bud  or  graft  from 
trees  of  Russian  mulberry  in  order  to  be  sure  of  ob¬ 
taining  young  trees  of  a  given  variety.  There  are 
differences  among  the  seedlings  of  this  fruit,  as  with 
other  fruits.  2.  Mulberry  and  apple  may  be  either 
budded  or  grafted,  but  plum  and  cherry  are  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  budded  than  grafted.  However,  the  last  two 
fruit  trees  may  be  grafted  with  fair  success  if  the 
work  is  very  carefully  done  early  in  the  season. 

u.  k.  v.  1). 

Japan  Plums  in  Washington  State. 

A.  A.  P.,  Kerns ,  ll'ax/t. — I  wish  to  raise  some  plums  for  sale,  but 
if  the  Japan  plums  are  sour  when  cooked,  they  would  be  worth¬ 
less  here,  because  such  plums  as  Bradshaw  and  Lombard  cannot 
even  be  given  away. 

Ans. — The  Japan  plums  are  remarkably  well-flav¬ 
ored  when  cooked,  and  much  better  than  Bradshaw 
and  Lombard,  according  to  my  taste.  Washington  is  a 
part  of  the  paradise  of  the  plum,  and  the  Japan  varie¬ 
ties  do  remarkably  well  there.  As  to  their  sale  in  the 
local  markets  in  comparison  with  the  European  type 
of  plums,  nothing  but  experience  will  tell.  The  .Japan 
plums  ship  better  than  almost  any  others,  either 
native  or  foreign.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

The  Grape  Leaf-Hopper. 

H.  B.  8.,  Ohio. — There  is  an  insect  that  is  called  the  Grape  leaf- 
hopper,  that  does  great  damage  to  griipe  vines  by  injury  to  the 
leaves  during  the  growing  season.  In  some  instances,  it  lias 
caused  nearly  all  the  leaves  to  turn  brown  and  dry  up  before  the 
fruit  was  ripe.  It  seems  to  be  increasing  in  number  every  year, 
and  is  getting  to  be  a  great  pest.  Is  there  any  practical  way  to 
destroy  it,  or  prevent  injury  to  the  leaves  of  grape  vines  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

There  are  several  distinct  kinds  of  leaf-hoppers  that 
work  upon  grape  leaves.  All  are  minute,  narrow,  yel¬ 
lowish  insects  about  one-eighth  inch  long,  and  some 
have  their  wings  crossed  by  blood-red  bands.  Among 
vineyardists,  these  insects  are  known  as  thrips  ;  prop¬ 
erly,  however,  this  name  belongs  to  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  group  of  insects.  The  Grape  leaf-hoppers  pass 
the  Winter  in  the  adult  state,  hibernating  under  dead 
leaves  or  other  rubbish,  the  survivors  becoming  active 
in  Spring,  when  they  insert  their  eggs  in  punctures  in 
the  leaves  of  the  vine.  The  yellow  nymphs  are  hatched 
from  these  eggs  during  the  month  of  June,  and  they 
resemble  their  parents  except  in  size,  and  in  having 
no  wings.  During  their  growth,  they  shed  their  skins 
(which  are  nearly  white)  several  times,  and  although 
exceedingly  delicate  and  gossamer-like,  the  empty 
skins  remain  for  some  time  attached  to  the  leaves  in  a 
very  lifelike  attitude. 

The  nymphs  feed  together  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  very  quick  in  their  movements,  hop¬ 
ping  briskly  about  by  means  of  their  hind  legs,  which 
are  especially  fitted  for  this  purpose.  They  have  a 
peculiar  habit  of  running  sideways,  and  when  they 
see  that  they  are  observed  upon  one  side  of  a  leaf, 
they  will  often  dodge  quickly  around  to  the  other. 
Each  is  furnished  with  a  sharp  beak  or  proboscis,  with 
which  it  punctures  the  skin  of  the  leaf,  and  then  sucks 
out  the  sap  ;  this  produces  yellowish  or  brownish 
spots  on  the  upper  surface.  At  first,  these  spots  are 
small,  and  do  not  attract  attention  ;  but  as  the  insects 
increase  in  size,  the  spots  often  involve  the  whole  leaf, 
which  appears  as  though  scorched,  and  it  often  drops 
from  the  vine.  Occasionally,  vines  become  so  far  de¬ 
foliated  that  the  fruit  fails  to  ripen. 

With  the  full  growth  of  its  wings,  the  insect  acquires 
such  powers  of  flight  that  it  readily  flies  from  vine  to 
vine,  and  thus  spreads  in  all  directions.  It  continues 
its  mischievous  work  until  late  in  the  season,  when  it 
seeks  shelter  for  the  Winter. 

The  Clinton,  Delaware,  and  other  thin-leafed  varie¬ 
ties  suffer  more  from  the  attacks  of  these  leaf-hoppers 
than  do  the  thick-leafed  sorts  like  the  Concord.  The 
insects  are  sometimes  quite  abundant  in  a  vineyard 
one  year,  and  comparatively  scarce  the  next.  Their 
preservation,  doubtless,  depends  much  on  favorable 
hibernating  conditions.  One  should  not  wait  until 
late  in  the  season,  when  the  leaf-hoppers  are  full- 
grown  and  can  fly,  before  beginning  active  warfare 
against  them.  When  young,  they  can  only  hop  about, 
and  are,  also,  more  susceptible  to  insecticides.  As 
they  suck  their  food  from  the  interior  of  the  leaves, 
the  poisons  can  have  no  effect  upon  them.  Kerosene 
emulsion  or  whale-oil  soap  (one  pound  dissolved  in 


six  to  ten  gallons  of  water)  thoroughly  applied  and 
aimed  at  the  insects  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
about  July  1,  will  check  these  leaf-hoppers.  It  will 
require  much  more  than  ordinary  care  in  spraying  to 
hit  these  insects.  The  nozzle  should  be  arranged  on 
the  end  of  a  short  tube  bent  at  right  angles  so  as  to 
form  what  is  known  as  an  “  under-spray  nozzle.”  One 
or  two  thorough  and  intelligent  sprayings  about  July 
1  will  surely  hold  the  pest  in  check. 

In  New  Jersey,  where  the  insects  are  often  very 
serious  pests,  and  especially  where  the  vines  are  trained 
on  wires,  some  of  the  vineyardists  report  excellent  re¬ 
sults  from  the  following  procedure :  Very  large  palm- 
leaf  fans  are  covered  on  both  sides  with  gas  tar,  and 
these  are  then  swung  about  near  the  vines  as  one  walks 
along  between  the  rows,  and  another  person  walks 
along  on  the  other  side  and  jars  the  vines,  thus  dis¬ 
turbing  the  insects,  and  causing  them  to  jump  or  fly 
off  for  a  moment.  The  result  is  that  thousands  of  the 
leaf-hoppers  are  caught  on  the  sticky  fans.  One 
authority  states  that,  by  repeating  this  operation  two 
or  three  times  a  week  for  two  weeks,  practical  exemp¬ 
tion  for  the  rest  of  the  season  can  be  secured.  Much 
of  the  success  of  this  method  will  depend  upon  how 
thoroughly  the  insects  are  disturbed  and  made  to  leave 
the  vines,  also  upon  how  actively  the  fans  are  oper¬ 
ated.  In  fact,  the  success  of  any  operation  against 
insects  depends  largely  upon  the  intelligence  and 
thoroughness  one  puts  into  it.  There  is  altogether 
too  much  haphazard,  guesswork  kind  of  insect  war¬ 
fare  carried  on  by  our  fruit  growers. 

English  Varieties  of  Strawberries. 

S.  G.,  Blaine,  Wash. — Are  English  varieties  of  strawberries 
raised  in  England  better  than  American  strawberries  raised  in 
America,  in  quality  ?  It  is  claimed  that  American  strawberries 
do  not  command  respect  in  the  Covent  Garden  market,  yet  the 
United  States  Pomologist  says  that  American  berries  are  the  best, 
and  that  English  berries  do  not  succeed  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
care  whether  they  succeed  in  the  eastern  States  or  not;  that  is 
no  evidence  that  they  will  not  succeed  here.  I  do  know  that  an 
English  berry  said  to  be  called  Golden  Ball  will  bear  immense 
quantities  of  beautiful,  large  berries,  and  has  magnificent  foli¬ 
age,  but  as  to  how  it  compares  in  quality  with  American  straw¬ 
berries  I  cannot  say.  If  English  berries  are  better  in  quality 
than  American,  I  want  to  try  them,  and  will  set  out  a  good  num¬ 
ber  this  Pall.  If  they  are  not  as  good  as  American  varieties,  I 
cannot  afford  to  expend  money,  time  and  labor  with  them.  Which 
are  the  Wood,  Scarlet,  Pine  and  Hautbois  strawberries  ?  To 
what  class  do  our  cultivated  varieties  belong  ? 

Ans. — Most  of  our  varieties  in  cultivation  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  crosses  between  Fragaria  Virginiana  and 
F.  grandi  flora.  The  Virginian  strawberry  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  portions  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  common  strawberry  of  our  fields. 
It  was  introduced  in  England,  according  to  A.  S. 
Fuller,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  though  it  was  100 
years  later  before  it  received  any  pronounced  atten¬ 
tion.  It  was  then  found  that  its  seedlings  varied 
greatly,  which  induced  many  to  experiment  with  it. 
The  berry  is  fragrant  beyond  any  other  species.  The 
vine  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  stands  not  only  the 
severe  cold  of  Winter,  but  the  heat  and  drought  of 
Summer.  F.  grandittora  was  later  received  in  Europe 
with  great  favor.  The  berries  being  larger  and,  natur¬ 
ally,  of  higher  quality  than  any  other  kind,  they 
do  not  require  so  much  heat,  and  hence  are  more 
prized  in  the  cool,  moist  climate  of  England  than  here. 
This  variety  cannot  stand  the  severity  of  our  Winters, 
for  which  reason  most  of  the  varieties  of  strawberries 
which  thrive  best  in  England  do  not  do  well  here.  To 
F.  grandiflora  and  F.  Virginiana  belong  the  Boston 
Pine,  Brighton  Pine,  Burr’s  New  Pine  and  Pineapple, 
or  Crimson  Cone.  The  Wood  belongs  to  F.  vesca  or 
Alpine  strawberry,  growing  in  the  mountains  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe  as  well  as  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
Hautbois  is  F.  elatior,  a  native  of  Germany.  The 
fruit  is  roundish  and  of  a  musky  flavor.  Belle  Borde- 
laise  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  Hautbois  strawber¬ 
ries.  Among  the  foreign  varieties,  probably  Jucunda 
and  Triomphe  de  Gand  are  the  best.  None  of  the 
foreign  varieties  thrives  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Amount  of  Liquid  Manure  for  One  Animal. 

E.  A.  II.,  Windham,  N.  Y. — Is  the  application  of  liquid  manure 
as  fast  as  produced,  or  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  advisable  ?  If 
not,  how  much  storage  per  1,000-pounds  of  animal  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  save  what  will  drain  from  the  solids  to  a  lower  level,  no 
absorbent  being  used  ? 

Ans. — The  answer  will  depend  upon  circumstances. 
In  our  own  case,  we  prefer  to  use  absorbents  and  apply 
the  manure  in  solid  form.  In  most  cases  where  the 
liquids  are  used  alone,  they  are  applied  to  grass  or 
grain.  We  know  one  dairyman  who  puts  them  all  on 
the  clover  as  soon  as  possible  after  cutting.  This 
starts  up  a  very  large  second  growth.  Such  liquids 
contain  chiefly  nitrogen  and  potash,  in  very  soluble 
forms.  As  an  average  of  four  experiments,  it  was 
found  that  a  cow  of  average  size  voided  19  pounds  of 
urine  in  24  hours,  a  sheep  two  pounds,  and  a  hog 
three  pounds.  Probably  an  average  of  25  pounds  per 
day  of  liquids  would  be  a  safe  allowance  for  each  1,000 
pounds  live  weight.  In  round  figures,  it  will  require 
about  170  cubic  feet  of  space  to  hold  the  liquids  of  one 
animal  for  one  year. 


The  Care  of  Brooder  Chicks. 

W.  T.  8.,  Uwchland,  Pa. — We  are  old-process  chicken  raisers  of 
near  a  half  century’s  experience;  but  wishing  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  age,  we  bought  two  Prairie  State  incu¬ 
bators,  and  with  them  can  hatch  chicks  galore.  But  to  raise 
them,  that’s  the  unsolved  problem.  We  have  studied  all  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  books,  and  tried  to  profit  by  them;  but,  despite 
ail  our  efforts,  they  die  by  the  hundred,  simply,  it  seems,  from 
iuanition.  They  come  out  of  the  incubator  full  of  animation,  but 
in  three  or  four  days,  begiu  to  droop,  hang  their  wings,  and  soon 
pass  to  the  home  of  deceased  chicken  infants.  Not  all,  a  per¬ 
centage,  83  perhaps,  will  forge  along  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
fall  to  growing  like  everything.  Will  the  editor  of  Hope  Farm 
Notes  give  us  some  pointers  to  help  us  along,  for  we  do  not  like 
to  give  up  the  machine  if  we  can  help  it,  though  we  are  raising 
a  much  higher  percentage  with  some  hens  which  we  are  using 
for  comparative  tests  ?  The  incubator  manufacturers  will  send 
hundreds  of  pages  of  instructions  for  building  brooder  houses 
with  all  the  details  for  heating  and  hygienic  appliances,  yet 
some  old  auntie  with  a  few  old  apple  barrels  for  coops,  and 
cracked  corn  and  garlic  for  diet,  will  beat  us  every  time. 

Ans. — We  have  lost  about  12  per  cent  of  the  chicks 
that  were  hatched  in  the  incubators  this  year.  Our 
hens  have  lost  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  chicks 
they  attempted  to  hover.  Some  of  the  little  things 
seem  doomed  from  the  time  they  get  out  of  the  shell. 
They  inherit  weakness  from  their  parents  that  cannot 
be  overcome  by  the  best  care  and  feeding.  Our  losses 
have  been  due  chiefly  to  chills,  overheating  by  crowd¬ 
ing  too  many  into  the  brooders,  constipation  and  kero¬ 
sene  fumes — due  to  poor  ventilation.  The  chicks  re¬ 
main  in  the  incubators  about  36  hours  after  hatching, 
and  are  then  moved  to  the  brooders  which  stand  out¬ 
doors.  We  use  the  old-fashioned  homemade  under¬ 
heat  brooders.  They  are  mere  boxes  with  circular 
pieces  of  iron  at  the  bottom,  with  lamp  placed  be¬ 
neath.  The  upper  side  of  this  iron  is  covered  with 
coal  ashes  and  planer  shavings,  and  the  little  chicks 
huddle  over  it.  We  keep  the  temperature  in  the  brood¬ 
ers  close  to  90  degrees  when  the  chicks  first  go  in,  and 
gradually  reduce  it  as  they  grow  older,  and  as  the 
weather  grows  warmer.  They  do  not  usually  run  on 
the  ground  for  two  weeks,  but  have  a  little  canvas 
frame  on  which  to  exercise.  They  have  no  food  for  the 
first  24  hours,  and  then  they  have  what  they  will  eat 
of  oat  meal  fed  dry.  As  they  grow  older,  they  have 
at  least  one  good  feed  each  day  of  the  mash  which  we 
feed  to  the  laying  hens.  This  mixture  contains  25 
pounds  of  animal  meal,  100  pounds  of  wheat  bran  and 
100  pounds  of  wheat  middlings.  It  might  be  better  to 
bake  this  mash  into  a  cake,  and  then  crumble  it,  but 
our  chicks  eat  it  well  as  a  mash.  It  is  well  to  mix  a 
little  sand  or  grit  with  it,  and  a  small  amount  of  char¬ 
coal  will  help  the  chicks.  We  feed  considerable  cracked 
corn,  and  alternate  with  crushed  oats  for  the  smallest 
chicks.  The  water  should  be  kept  pure  and  fresh.  We 
give  the  chicks  all  the  green  grass  they  will  eat.  Some 
authorities  contend  that  earthworms  convey  the 
dreaded  Gape-worms,  but  our  chicks  have  eaten  num¬ 
berless  worms  with  not  a  single  case  of  gapes  among 
them.  Many  chicks  are  killed  by  kindness.  Give  them 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  only  be  sure  that  they  know  how 
to  get  back  into  the  brooders  before  they  are  chilled 
or  soaked.  We  have  had  no  lice  this  year.  The 
brooders  are  carefully  wiped  with  kerosene  before 
putting  in  a  new  brood,  and  the  chicks  are  dusted 
occasionally  with  tobacco  dust  or  insect  powder.  Feed 
charcoal  and  give  plenty  of  grit  and  green  food.  Avoid 
overheating,  and  do  not  put  too  many  chicks  in  one 
brooder. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Seed  Stalks  on  Rhubarb.— W.  S.,  Richfield,  N.  J. — In  pulling 
rhubarb,  it  is  better  to  pull  out  the  seed  stalks.  If  you  do  not 
break  them  out,  you  will  find  that  the  other  stalks  are  likely  to  be 
tough. 

□  Cow  Reas  for  Manure. — J.  B.  K.,  Parsippauy,  N.  J. — As  be¬ 
tween  cow  peas,  Soy  beans  and  Velvet  beans  for  greeu  manuring 
on  a  sandy  soil,  we  prefer  cow  peas.  We  think  that  they  will 
make  a  larger  growth  without  manuring,  and  will,  probably, 
make  a  surer  crop  than  either  of  the  others. 

Spraying  Before  Blooming.— F.  O.  L.,  Alfred,  Me. — There  is  no 
particular  danger  in  spraying  apple  trees  just  before  or  while  in 
bloom,  except  that  you  would,  probably,  kill  bees  by  such  prac¬ 
tice  In  Vermont,  Michigan  and  other  States,  laws  prohibit  such 
spraying,  as  beekeepers  found  that  many  bees  were  poisoned  by 
such  practice.  While  such  spraying  may  destroy  caterpillars, 
you  would  not  be  likely  to  kill  the  Codling  worm  effectively  until 
after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  and  the  little  apple  has  begun  to 
form. 

Cutting  Oat  Hay. — B.  W.  S.,  Thomasville,  Ga. — We  use  a  good 
deal  of  oat  hay  for  feeding  horses.  We  sow  the  oats  a  little 
thicker  than  they  are  ordinarily  sown  for  grain,  and  cut  them 
the  same  as  we  would  Timothy,  when  the  first  heads  are  in  the 
dough  state,  or  when  they  will  easily  crush  between  the  finger 
and  the  thumb.  We  watch  the  field  carefully,  and  do  not  wait 
until  any  large  number  of  the  heads  are  formed,  but  begin  work 
when  the  first  of  the  heads  are  in  the  condition  stated;  then  cut 
with  a  mower  and  cure  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  find  this  oat 
hay  excellent  for  horses,  and  would  as  soon  have  it  as  Timothy  hay. 

Hen  Manure  for  Potatoes.— A  friend  in  Black  Hall,  Conn., 
says  that  he  has  found  hen  manure  an  excellent  fertilizer  for 
potatoes.  When  mixed  with  dry  soil,  enough  to  handle,  and  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  handfuls  to  each  hill,  he  has  had 
tine  results  from  its  use.  Our  experience  with  hen  manure  de¬ 
cided  us  that  it  is  better  for  sweet  corn,  cabbage,  or  crops  that 
make  the  most  of  their  growth  above  ground.  If  used  for  pota¬ 
toes,  we  would  want  to  use  some  form  of  potash  or  phosphoric 
acid  along  with  it.  Our  friend  says  that  the  farmers  have  been 
shipping  1,500  dozen  eggs  per  week  from  their  small  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  He  thinks  Hope  Farm  must  lie  near  the  gates  of  Paradise 
when  we  can  obtain  18  cents  a  dozen  when  they  have  been  get¬ 
ting  only  10  cents.  We  notice  that  eggs  are  selling  in  Havana  at 
10  cents  apiece.  But  we  think,  after  all,  there  would  be  more 
satisfaction  and  a  sounder  skin  in  selling  them  at  10  cents  a 
dozen  in  Connecticut. 
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All  communications  intended  for  E.  S. 
Carman,  should  be  mailed  to  River  Edge, 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  from  now  until 
October  1. 

On  May  12,  we  received  from  Stark 
Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  12  Senator  apples. 
We  have  spoken  of  this  variety  twice  be¬ 
fore,  hut  when  a  new  and  apparently 
superior  variety  of  fruit  or  any  other 
plant  comes  to  our  notice,  we  want  to 
praise  it  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  to  feel 
confident  that,  if  all  our  readers  pass  it 
over,  it  is  not  our  fault.  We  print  Stark 
Bros.’  letter  accompanying-  the  apples, 
in  full  : 

We  send  you  a  small  box  containing  one  dozen 
Senator  apples.  These  are  not  sent  as  samples 
of  the  variety  in  its  best  estate,  but  simply  that 
you  may  judge  of  the  variety  under  adverse  con¬ 
ditions,  as  you  can  readily  see  from  the  following 
facts:  The  apples  grew  in  north  western  Arkan¬ 
sas  last  season,  where  they  had  the  locally 
noted  “  100-days’  drought,”  so  that  a  great  many 
trees,  particularly  varieties  without  the  best  of 
foliage,  actually  died,  and  their  loads  of  apples 
shriveled  up  on  the  trees;  at  the  very  best,  trees 
escaping,  of  course,  had  fruit  not  only  under 
size,  but  necessarily  the  quality  was  consider¬ 
ably  lowered,  much  as  is  the  case  with  an  over¬ 
loaded  Kieffer  pear,  for  instance.  Again,  these 
Senators  we  are  sending  you  are  from  a  lot  which 
were  picked  down  on  the  ground  for  Kansas  City 
apple  buyers,  who  had  bought  the  orchard.  As 
the  buyers  were  rushed  with  work  at  other 
orchards,  they  did  not  get  around  to  these  until 
in  October,  when  they  found  that  they  were  too 
ripe,  and  had  not  been  picked  early  enough  for 
this  variety  in  this  latitude;  so  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  too  overripe  to  pack  and  ship,  hence  we  ob¬ 
tained  the  apples, but  not  until  after  they  had  been 
picked  over  for  samples  by  both  Prof.  Stinson 
and  Commissioner  Vincenheller ;  then  we  picked 
over  the  lot,  and  took  out  the  best  samples,  which 
are  still  in  cold  storage  in  Kansas  City.  We  had 
planned  to  hold  them  there  for  the  Omaha  Kx- 
position.  These  we  send  you  are  the  second 
choice  of  the  lots  after  we  got  them,  and  were 
put  in  barrels  in  northwestern  Arkansas  October 
II  or  12  last,  wagoned  over  the  mountain  roads 
about  20  miles  to  the  railroad,  and  shipped  to 
Kansas  City  to  go  in  cold  storage.  They  were 
reported  on  receipt  to  be  overripe,  but  anyhow, 
we  had  them  stored,  and  they  were  shipped  out 
of  storage  May  2,  and  to-day  (May  7)  we  are 
sending  you  the  samples.  Although  they  are  not 
nearly  so  fine  in  either  size  or  color  as  we  have 
seen  the  variety,  and  on  account  of  last  year’s 
drought  are  not  up  to  the  standard. in  quality,  yet 
we  trust  they  will  reach  you  in,  at  least,  a  fairly 
toothsome  condition. 

The  apples  were  received  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  They  averaged  10  x  11  inches  in 
circumference.  The  shape  is  oblate — 
unequally  so,  one  side  being  somewhat 
larger  than  the  other.  The  stem  is  short 
in  a  deep  but  regular  cavity,  the  calyx 
in  a  broad,  rather  deep  but  regular  basin. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  describe  the  color.  We 
would  say  that  the  ground  color  is  green¬ 
ish-yellow,  still  nearly  the  whole  apple 
is  of  a  rather  dull  red  color,  striped  here 
and  there  with  a  lighter  red.  Nearly 
the  whole  apple  is  sprinkled  with  un¬ 
usually  large  gray  dots.  It  is  a  whole¬ 
some,  sturdy,  heavy,  solid-looking  apple, 
that  reminds  one  of  the  earthen  or  iron 
imitations  of  apples.  The  flesh  is  of  a 
yellowish- white  color,  tender,  juicy  and 
of  a  rich  flavor  that  suggests  a  combina- 
ation  of  Spitzenburg  and  King,  though 
less  acid.  We  know  of  no  apple  of  the 
season  that  excels  the  Senator  in  quality. 
The  skin  is  hard  and  firm . . 

The  Brazilian  Flour  Corn. — It  was 
claimed  by  the  late  Samuel  Wilson,  of 
Mechanicsville,  Penn.,  who  introduced 
it,  that  this  was  largely  grown  in  Brazil, 
S.  A.,  and  constituted  the  chief  article  of 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Wilson 
claimed  that,  when  this  corn  is  “properly 
ground  and  bolted,  it  will  make  as  good 


flour  as  that  made  from  the  best  of 
wheat.  The  flour  is  much  whiter  than 
wheat  flour,  will  rise  as  well,  and  will 
make  bread,  pies,  cakes,  biscuits,  etc., 
equal  to  the  best  of  wheat  flour.”  He 
further  claimed  that  this  corn  was  very 
productive,  and  would  grow  in  almost 
any  climate  and,  owing  to  the  unusual 
number  of  ears  to  the  stalk,  that  it  would 
produce  as  many  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
to  the  acre  as  any  variety  of  field  corn. 
He  further  claimed  that  it  was  unusually 
valuable  as  a  forage  plant,  owing  to  its 
immense  stooling  properties,  rapidity  of 
growth  and  abundance  of  blades,  and 
that  the  Brazilian  corn  was  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  best  varieties  of  sugar 
corn  for  boiling  or  roasting  when  green. 

The  seed  was  planted  May  1,  1886,  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  The  plants  grew 
about  nine  feet  high.  The  stalks  were 
comparatively  slender,  the  joints  closer 
together  than  usual,  the  leaves  broad 
and  many.  Very  few  of  the  plants 
suckered  at  all,  and  those  less  than  the 
average  dent  varieties.  Nearly  every 
joint  formed  a  set,  so  that  sometimes 
there  were  eight,  or  even  10  sets,  to  a 
plant.  The  ears  were  small,  averaging 
rather  less  than  six  inches,  and  bearing 
a  variable  number  of  rows — usually  10. 
The  kernels  were  rather  small,  white 
and  starchy.  Though  the  season  was 
favorable,  the  grain  did  not  mature;  the 
frost  found  the  most  advanced  ears  still 
milky.  We  could  not  speak,  therefore, 
of  the  flouring  qualities  of  this  corn. 
Several  lots  were  gathered  and  boiled. 
The  quality  was  rich  and  agreeable,  but 
rather  dry.  We  should  say  that  the 
Brazilian  Flour  corn  would  not  mature 
in  average  seasons,  north  of  Washington. 
We  have  never  raised  any  kind  of  corn 
that  bears  anything  like  so  many  ears 
to  a  plant.  The  so-called  Blount’s  Pro¬ 
lific  is  not  to  be  compared  to  it.  But 
the  ears  are  not  half  so  large.  The  best 
ear  of  the  Brazilian  Flour  corn  weighed 
4%  ounces,  (the  grain  four  ounces,  the 
cob  half  an  ounce).  An  average-sized 
ear  of  large  western  white  dent  weighed 
19  ounces  (the  grain  14%  ounces,  the  cob 
4%  ounces).  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
grain  of  an  average  ear  of  the  western 
corn  will  weigh  four  times  as  much  as 
an  average  ear  of  the  Brazilian.  We 
doubt  whether  the  latter  will  bear  an 
average  of  four  times  as  many  ears  as  the 
former,  while  the  time  required  in  husk¬ 
ing  would  be  at  least  four  times  as  great. 
The  value  of  the  Brazilian  corn  must, 
therefore,  rest  in  its  flouring  qualities, 
of  which  we  cannot  judge. 

Now  we  have  quite  lost  sight  of  this 
Brazilian  corn.  Can  any  of  our  readers, 
exchanges  or  any  of  the  experiment 
stations,  give  us  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  it?  From  our  own  trial,  it  surely 
gave  indications  that  it  might  prove 
of  exceeding  value  in  more  suitable 
climates . 

Tiie  potatoes  were  planted  in  the  Big 
Flower  Pot,  as  has  been  said,  April  18. 
We  want  to  tell  our  readers  what  the 
weather  has  been  since  :  April  25,  all 
the  rain  needed,  cold  nights,  some  frost. 
April  28,  a  long  storm  with  light  frosts. 
April  30,  clearing  and  warmer.  May  7, 
since  May  1,  cold  and  rainy.  May  8,  rain 
continues,  and  a  flood  is  apprehended  ; 


weather  cold,  one  morning  one-quarter 
inch  of  ice  formed.  May  9,  clear  and 
cold,  some  rain  later,  two  pleasant  days. 
May  15,  steady  rain.  A  few  shoots  break- 
the  ground.  May  16,  continued  rain. 
May  17,  clearing  ;  18  and  19,  pleasant. 
Rot  may  well  be  feared,  it  will  be  seen. . 

It  was  on  April  22  that  we  planted 
trial  lots  of  a  dozen  alleged  new  kinds  of 
sweet  corn, a  continuation  of  trials  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  made  for  many  years, 
so  that  we  might  continue  to  advise  our 
readers  as  to  any  real  progress  that  is 
being  made  from  year  to  year.  Up  to 
this  time  (May  18),  the  kernels  have  not 
sprouted.  Probably  they  have  rotted. 
Many  Lima  beans  are  raised  by  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  in  the  country  about  the 
Rural  Grounds.  One  season  with  an¬ 
other,  the  crop  proves  more  profitable 
than  any  other  raised.  But  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  early.  This  the  farmers 
do,  taking  the  chances  of  having  to  re¬ 
plant  later,  if,  as  during  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  cold  and  rain  destroy  the  seed.  Re¬ 
planting  has  been  delayed  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  rain  and  cold,  and  the  crop  will 
be  late  and  proportionately  unprofitable. 

Peas  alone  are  thriving  ;  we  have  never 
had  a  better  stand,  the  vines  have  never 
looked  more  thrifty,  and  this  may  be 
said  of  the  wrinkled  as  well  as  of  the 
smooth  varieties.  The  improvements 
made  in  the  early  wrinkled  peas  within 
a  few  years  have  been  such  that  it  would 
seem,  for  home  use,  at  any  rate,  they 
will  take  the  place  of  the  smooth  kinds 
and,  ultimately,  we  should  say,  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  well . 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 

SAVE  YOUR  FRUIT  CROP. 

Make  your  Moth  Traps  of  Neponset 
Red  Rope  Roofing  Fabric ;  it  is  water¬ 
proof,  durable  and  without  equal  for 
protecting  your  trees,  and  exceedingly 
economical.  F.  VV.  Bird  &  Son,  East 
Walpole,  Mass.,  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  sample  if  you  ask  for  it. — Adv. 


Insect  Extermination.*^ 

Should  be  the  aim  and  objebt  of  every  fruit 
grower.  Over  four  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  fruit  is  destroyed  yearly.  Have  you ; 
suffered  in  this  loss?  Why?  Why  not  FIGHT » 

'wAh  our  SPRAY  PUMPS 

which  do  the  work  and  save  you  dollars. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  prepare. 

Over  250,000  in  use.  Our  new  catalogue  explains 

all.  GOOD  WIDE  AWAKE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  BERGER  MFG.  CO.,  Department  K,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


I _  with  our  new 

KEROSENE  Sprayers 

is  simple.  Kerosene  Emulsion  made 
while  pumping.  Send  for  photo,  of 
our  New  PEERLESS  ORCHARD 
SPRAYER,  with  BORDEAUX 
NOZZLE,  the  WORLD’S  BEST. 

THE  DEMINQ  CO.  SALEM,  0. 

West’n  Ag’ts,  Heulon  &  Hubbell, Chicago. 


PEACH TREES 

At  wholesale  or  retail.  Officially  declaxed  free, 
from  tcale  or  injurious  insects.  Best  stock 
grown.  Strawberry  Plant*— 63  varieties;  all 
from  new  beds.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  other 
stock.  Send  for  new  Catalogue  to-day. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Aid. 


PEACH 

APPLE 

PEAR 


T  r  e  e  S  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS,  H.  BLACK, SON&CO,, 

Village  Nurseries, 
HIGHTSTOWN, ,  N.  J. 


\\/_  D  A  V  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  If 
Yt  C  l/\I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Djasvilk,  N.  Y 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Nic  Ohmer  for*$2.50. 

T.  C.  KKVITT.  Athenia.  N.  J. 


POTATOES. 

We  have  a  limited  quantity  of  choice  selected  seed 
stock  on  hand  that  we  will  dispose  of,  to  close  out,  at 
$3.50  per  barrel,  or  $1.25  per  bushel.  Only  tine  large 
Burbanks  and  Rural  New-Yorkers.  Cash  or  Bank 
reference  with  order. 

MAPLEDALE  GARDENS,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  Including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THU  C.  C.  BRAWLKY  SKKD  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO.,  New  Madison.  Ohio. 


AAUI  nr  1C  for  Sale.  The  Great  Land  Im- 
UU  If  I  CHw  prover.  Makes  tine  hay  for  dairy 
cows.  W.  B.  Sl’OKKS,  Stokes  P.  O.,  Va. 


Years  of  Prosperity 

are  surely  coming,  so 
wake  up.  Buy  an 

ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP, 

and  save  your  fruit  crop.  “  It  Is 
better  to  be  safe  than  sorry” 
in  fruit  growing  as  well  as  in  any 
other  business. 

Send  for  our  1808  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MlCH. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


REMEMBER 


FOR 


DANSVIIjIiE,  NEW  YOFEK. 


BLACK  DEATH 

The  best  and  cheapest  Insecticide  on  the  market.  Instant  death  to  potato 
bugs,  and  will  not  Injure  the  vines.  A  tine  dry  powder  ready  for  immediate 
,  use.  Recommended  oy  Edward  F.  Dibble,  the  largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  I 
in  the  United  States.  To  introduce,  special  price,  100-pound  keg.  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address  for 

tun  particulars  O-AT-KA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


AN  OVER-STOCK 


THE  LENOX  SPRAYER  CO.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

are  entirely  over-stocked. 


5,00(7  SPRAYERS  ON  HAND, 

’  MUST  BE  UNLOADED  WITHIN  THIRTY  DAYS.  - - - - - — . 

THK  LENOX  SPRAYERS  are  first-class,  and  well  known,  hold  24  quarts,  Regular  price 
S4  ;  will  be  cut  in  two-$2.  One  or  a  thousand.  $2.  No  use  to  write  lexers  or  ask 
questions  for  wholesale  prices  or  agencies,  letters  without  remittances  will  l  ecen  e  no 
attention.  All  our  wholesale  price-lists  have  been  thrown  away.  $2  each  if  you  take  I 

one  or  the  lot,  for  yourself  or  to  sell  again,  makes  no  difference,  lias  a  sy 

tator,  constantly  mixing  the  liquid.  An  excellent  machine,  a  pity  t0  I 

this  price,  but  must  go.  Send  money  order  before  they  are  gone,  lots  or  I 
’  times  you  can  use  a  knapsack  where  you  cannot  a  barrel  pump.  Hanay  at 
.anyplace.  Get  one  while  at  $2.  Cash  with  order.  The  world  will  never  see 
a  Lenox  Sprayer  for  $2  again  after  these  5000  are  gone,  so  if  you  want  one 
get  it  right  away.  Our  reference,  this  paper  or  any  of  our  banKS. 

THE  LENOX  SPRAYER  CO.,  30  WEST  ST^PITTSFI  ELOj  MASS. 


Ill 


SLUG  SHOT  KILLS  BUGS. 

Preserves  vegetation  from  destruction  by  insects,  preserqes  foliage,  and  is  always  safe, 
use  since  1880.  Is  sold  in  nearly  all  towns  and  villages  by  dealers  in  seeds. 

“  CATTLE  COMFORT”  keeps  cows  and  horses  free  from  flies,  gnats,  etc. 

FOR  ptLiPGHHTET4SS rbe^ssand  B.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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RURALISMS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

The  last  of  our  Crimson  clover  was 
spaded  under  May  17.  It  was  that  in  the 
rose  plot,  sown  last  August — about  the 
15th.  The  clover  was,  all  of  it,  beauti¬ 
fully  luxuriant,  averaging  from  12  to  18 
inches  in  height.  We  have  never  before 
so  felt  like  praising  Crimson  clover. 
Surely  it  is  better  that  the  land  should 
be  covered  with  it  from  September  until 
May  than  to  leave  it  bare  as  when  culti¬ 
vated.  Crimson  clover  in  the  climate  of 
the  Rural  Grounds  will  fail,  possibly,  as 
we  have  shown,  one  year  in  three  or  four. 
But  we  shall  take  the  chances  hereafter, 
and  sow  Crimson  clover  between  the 
raspberries,  strawberries,  grape  vines 
and  roses.  Besides  enriching  the  soil, 
its  bright  green  color  and  luxuriousness 
during  the  cold  months,  are  in  them¬ 
selves  reward  enough.  Evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs  are  valued  more  for  their 
Winter  than  for  their  Summer  effect, 
because  they  do  not  bear  showy  flowers 
as  do  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  But 
the  color  of  evergreens  during  the  cold 
months  is  dull  as  compared  with  that  of 
Crimson  clover,  and  just  the  same  may 
be  said  of  our  best  lawn  grasses . 

Saghalin  (Sacaline)  is  growing  this 
Spring  with  wonderful  vigor.  Cold 
weather  and  rain  seem  to  suit  it  well. 
There  are  strong  shoots  here  and  there 
as  far  as  20  feet  from  the  original  plant. 

That  is  certainly  a  good  idea  of  Mr. 
Martin,  as  told  by  Mr.  Grundy,  on  page 
368.  Tomatoes  vary  from  season  to 
season  as  raised  from  seed,  and  we  can 
have  no  assurance  that  a  prized  strain 
of  this  season  will  be  equally  prized  next 
year.  Tomatoes  grow  readily  enough 
from  cuttings.  If,  then,  we  find  one 
plant  that  bears  fruit  more  satisfactory 
in  every  way  than  that  of  other  plants, 
the  only  way  that  we  may  with  cer¬ 
tainty  perpetuate  it  from  year  to  year  is 
by  cuttings . 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

SWEET  POTATO  CULTURE. 

We  have  a  thin,  dry  ridge  at  Hope  Farm,  which 
seems,  from  what  we  can  read,  well  adapted  to 
sweet  potato  culture.  We  know  little  about  the 
crop,  and  must  depend  on  “  book  farming”  for 
our  start.  The  ground  had  a  thin  crop  of  rye 
growing  on  it.  From  what  we  could  study  out, 
we  planned  to  plow  under  the  rye  and  roll  it  down 
hard.  Then  we  expected  to  use  Cutaway  and 
Acme,  and  follow  with  the  Robbins  planter  to 
drop  fertilizer  and  make  ridges  on  which  the 
plants  were  to  be  set  18  inches  apart.  This  was 
the  best  we  could  make  out  from  printed  ac¬ 
counts.  Mr.  Warren  Atkinson,  of  Gloucester 
County,  N.  J.,  is  a  good  farmer  who  succeeds 
with  sweet  potatoes,  and  we  went  to  him  to  have 
this  plan  set  right. 

“  I  do  not  like  that  rye  crop  for  sweet  potato 
ground,”  said  Mr.  Atkinson.  “  I  know  that  you 
are  working  to  get  vegetable  matter  into  the  soil, 
but  I  would  not  like  to  have  it  in  my  sweet  potato 
ground.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  In  order  to  turn  it  under  and  keep  it  there, 
you  will  have  to  plow  deeply ;  that  is  just  what 
the  sweet  potato  crop  does  not  want.  Even  if  you 
roll  well,  it  will  not  harden  the  bottom,  and  the 
rye  will  keep  it  loose.” 

“  Then  sweet  potatoes  want  a  hard  bottom,  do 
they  ?” 

“  Yes,  like  onions,  they  need  a  soil  bottom  that 
has  not  been  disturbed.  My  experience  is  that 
soils  differ  greatly  in  growing  sweet  potatoes. 
On  some  soils,  the  tubers  will  grow  short,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  sandy  and  naturally  loose  the  soil  may 
be;  in  other  cases,  the  tubers  will  always  grow 
long  unless  care  is  taken  not  to  stir  the  ground 
under  the  hill  more  than  three  inches  in  depth.” 

“  Well,  if  you  object  to  the  rye  crop,  what 
would  you  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“  If  I  had  that  piece  of  land,  I  would  cut  the 
rye  off  about  as  high  as  I  could  set  the  bar  of  the 
mower,  feed  it  green,  or  cure  it  like  grass,  and 
use  it  for  cow  feed.  Anyhow,  I  would  get  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  out  of  the  way.  Then  with  the 
Cutaway,  work  the  ground  thoroughly  not  over 
three  or  four  inches  deep.  Even  on  some  of  my 
quite  heavy  land,  I  have  merely  worked  it  up  with 
a  disk  harrow,  and  obtained  fair  results." 

“  Well,  that  disposes  of  the  rye  question.  Now 
what  ?  ” 

“  The  sweet  potato  crop  requires  a  large 
amount  of  potash.  I  would  first  broadcast  200 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  work  it  into  the  soil  before  applying 
other  fertilizer.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  value 
of  muriate  in  sweet  potato  culture.” 

“  Well,  we  can  do  that  without  trouble.  What 
next  ?  ” 

“  Take  your  Robbins  potato  planter,  and  put 
on  your  fertilizer.  We  set  the  plow  to  open  a 
shallow  furrow  about  two  inches  deep.  We  raise 
the  tube  in  the  rear,  that  carries  the  shoe,  and 
set  the  disks  down  so  as  to  throw  a  very  little 
earth.  You  must  set  the  disks  down  well  into  the 
ground,  for  when  there  is  no  man  on  the  rear  seat 
and  one  in  front,  the  rear  naturally  rises  a  little. 
Put  on  the  fertilizer  long  enough  rhead  of  the 
time  for  setting,  so  that  the  rains  will  dissolve 
the  fertilizer  and  scatter  it.” 

“  Is  it  not  a  good  plan  to  put  the  fertilizer  on 
just  before  setting  ?  ” 


THE  RURAL  N 


EW-YORKER. 
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“  No,  the  fertilizer  should  be  in  the  ground  long 
enough  to  get  some  rains  on  it  so  as  to  dissolve 
and  carry  it  through  the  soil.  Again,  if  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  applied  long  before  setting,  and  the  row 
is  ridged  up  immediately,  the  ridge  will  get 
packed  down,  and  weeds  and  grass  will  begin  to 
grow  by  the  time  you  could  put  out  the  plants.” 

“  You  would  then  ridge  up  later  on  ?” 

“  Yes,  about  the  time  I  got  ready  to  set  out  my 
plants,  with  a  one-horse  plow  I  would  throw  up 
the  ridges  over  the  line  where  the  fertilizer  was 
distributed,  throwing  the  soil  both  ways.  This 
will  make  a  high  ridge  of  fresh  soil,  and  use  up 
about  all  the  earth  between  the  rows.  I  think 
that  a  fresh  plowing  of  this  ridge  is  equal  to  one 
good  cultivating  or  hoeing.” 

“  What  is  the  need  of  such  a  high  ridge  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  nature  of  the  tuber  to  require  an 
elevation.  I  have  seen  new  beginners  plant  their 
sweet  potatoes  flat,  and  in  the  Fall,  the  crop  was 
hardly  worth  digging.  It  will  not  do  to  start 
them  on  a  low  ridge,  and  then  try  to  ridge  them 
later  in  the  season.” 

“  How  far  apart  do  you  make  your  ridges,  and 
do  you  plant  in  hills  or  drills  ?  ” 

“  We  plant  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  two  feet 
eight  inches  apart  both  ways,  that  is,  the  ridges 
two  feet  eight  inches  apart  and  the  plants  the 
same  distance  apart  on  the  ridge.  This  will  give 
us  about  6,000  plants  per  acre.  In  order  to  mark 
spaces  for  the  plants,  we  tie  trace  chains  two 
feet  eight  inches  apart  on  a  long  pole  and  let  two 
men  mark  or  check  it  off  by  walking  across  the 
ridges.  A  man  needs  to  have  a  straight  eye  in 
order  to  get  these  marks  straight.  In  setting 
out,  the  plants  are  dropped  where  the  marks  of 
the  chain  cross  the  ridges.” 

“  When  are  the  plants  set  ?  ” 

“  From  May  25  up  to  any  time  about  the  first 
week  in  June  will  be  early  enough  for  your 
country.  I  have  sometimes  waited  for  days  for 
just  the  right  kind  of  weather,  as  I  prefer  to  set 
when  the  wind  is  south  and  the  air  is  soft  and 
balmy.  Give  the  plant  one  warm  night  and  one 
warm  day,  and  it  will  defy  cold  weather  after¬ 
ward.  But  if  you  start  the  plant  when  the  wind 
is  northwest  and  the  nights  are  cold,  it  may 
stand  a  week  before  putting  out  roots.  If  the 
ground  is  damp  when  the  ridge  is  made  up,  and 
the  weather  is  damp  or  a  rain  has  fallen,  of 
course,  water  will  be  unnecessary.  It  generally 
pays,  however,  to  put  a  little  water  about  the 
plant  when  first  set,  if  only  a  pint  to  three  or  four 
hills.” 

“  Do  you  set  by  hand  ?  ” 

“  A  boy  or  man  goes  ahead  and  drops  the  plants 
where  the  chain  marks  cross  the  ridges.  The 
setter  follows,  generally  using  a  puncher  and 
tongs.  A  puncher  is  about  four  feet  long  with  a 
wedge-shaped  point  generally  covered  with  steel, 
and  a  strap  around  the  upper  end  to  slip  the 
forearm  through,  and  the  handle  part  of  an  old 
shovel  fitted  midway  down  for  the  hand  to  take 
hold  of.  The  tongs  are  made  of  white  pine  strips 
about  an  inch  wide  and  %-inch  thick,  tapering 
to  %-inch,  3*4  to  4  feet  long,  with  a  block  of  wood 
between  the  upper  ends  so  as  to  throw  the  lower 
ends  open,  and  thus  enable  the  operator  to  grasp 
the  sprout.  With  puncher  in  one  hand,  the 
operator  opens  a  hole  on  the  ridge;  he  then 
grasps  the  sprout  with  the  tongs,  and  pushes  it 
into  the  hole  made  by  the  puncher,  scraping  and 
patting  a  little  dirt  around  to  firm  it.  It  takes 
some  little  practice  to  do  this  right,  and  you  will 
probably  do  better  setting  by  hand  or  with  a 
trowel.” 

“  I  expect  to  buy  Yellow  Nansemond  plants  at 
Vineland,  N.  J.  What  shall  I  look  out  for  in  buy¬ 
ing?” 

“Be  sure  to  get  strong  plants,  and  not  the  kind 
seedsmen  often  send.  I  have  seen  buyers  for 
seedsmen  go  to  beds  after  we  were  through,  and 
pull  and  ship  everything.  A  sprout,  in  order  to 
start  well,  should  have  age,  and  should  be 
toughened.  A  big,  tender  plant  of  quick  growth 
will  grow  only  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  Ask  for  the  best  of  the  first  pulling, 
which  would  be  cheaper  at  $2  a  thousand  than 
second  pulling,  weak  plants  as  a  gift.” 

We  have  decided  to  go  ahead  in  setting  our 
sweet  potato  plants,  on  about  the  plan  advised 
by  Mr.  Atkinson.  Probably  it  would  have  been 
bet.er  if  we  could  have  applied  the  muriate  of 
potash  a  month  or  so  ago,  but  that  is  too  late 
now,  and  we  shall  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  we 
can  to  follow  the  instructions.  Later,  when  we 
get  ready  to  cultivate  the  plants,  we  shall  try  to 
tell  what  our  many  friends  advise  us  to  do  in  case 
we  can  get  the  plants  fairly  started.  h.  w.  c. 


What  is  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  ? 

It  is  the  best  cod-liver  oil, 
partly  digested,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  the  hypophos- 
phites  and  glycerine.  What 
will  it  do  ?  It  will  make 
the  poor  blood  of  the  anaemic 
rich  and  red. 

It  will  give  nervous  energy 
to  the  overworked  brain  and 
nerves.  It  will  add  flesh  to 
the  thin  form  of  a  child, 
wasted  from  fat-starvation. 

It  is  everywhere  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  The  Standard  of 
the  World. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists.  | 

SCOTT  &  BOWNK,  Chemists,  New  York. 
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ARMSTRONG  &  McULLVY 
Pitutburgk. 
Bi  i’ MER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ; 

Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ' 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


)  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0KLEY  Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


A  PROMINENT  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer  in  paints  writes  :  “We  have 
discontinued  handling  mixed  paints 
entirely,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  furnish 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands) 
and  the  National  Lead'  Company’s  Tinting 
Colors  with  which  to  make  any  shade  de¬ 
sired,  thereby  giving  our  customers  the  best 
paint  that  can  be  made;  besides,  we  know 
what  we  are  selling,  and  are  not  afraid  that 
the  purchaser  will  come  back  next  year  and 
ask  us  to  paint  his  house  over  again.” 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  7 00  William  St.,  New  York. 


Farmers  be  wise,  deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  per  ct.  on  your  Fertilizers. 

You  Save  Salesman's  Expenses  and  Agent's  Profit. 

Analysis.  Phos.  Aoid,  Ammonia,  Actual  Potash, 

Percent.  Percent.  Percent. 

Pore  Raw  Bone  Meal . .  22  to  25  4  to  5  .  $32.00  per  ton 

Poor  Pold  Pertilizer .  9  to  10  2to3  2  to3  16.00  “ 

Smoky  City  “  . .. .  8  to  10  IK  2J4  1%  to  2%  15.00  H 

Big  Bonanza  “  ............  9 to  10  2%to3)4  4  toft  ao.oo  " 

Potato  Special  “  .  9  to  10  8%  to  4\  6  to  7  S3. 00  " 

Tobacco  Special  “  .  11  to  12  3to4  4to5  21.00  " 

A  Bone  and  Meat .  .  13  to  15  4  to  6  .  18.00  “ 

s  For  sampjesand  pamphlet,  write  WALKER_  SJRATMAN  &  CO.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pn. 


POTATOES 
TRUCK 
CORN 
OATS 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  ttf- 


OOOMMMMOOOCMMMMMMMOOOOOO 

Profits 
of  Fanning 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  boot 
fertiliser  for  all  Crops  sod  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAID  NYN  60., 

CLKVKLASD,  O. 

Material s  supplied  /or  "Home  Mixing.'' 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for 
Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK.  PA. 
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CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE 

Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing  with  and  without  lower 
cable  barbed.  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  for  Lawns  and 
cemeteries.  Steel  Gates,  posts,  etc. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


Armed  Intervention 

is  not  necessary  to  the  peace  of  stock  or  safety 
of  crops  about  which  Page  Fence  Is  erected. . 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


BECAUSE  IT  IS  BETTER 


than  others  is  the  reason  why  most  farmers  use  the 

;keystone  woven  wire  fence 

# Better  adjustment — complete  expansion  and  contraction. 
%  All  cross  wires  are  interwoven — not  merely  twisted  on  up 
^and  down  across  the  main  wires.  A  hand  machine  can  t 
^makesuch  a  fence  as  the  Key&tone. 

^  If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  it  order  direct  from  us. 

We pax/  the  freight.  Circulars  and  Prices  Free. 

•  KKYSTONfi  WOVKN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  19RushSt.Peorla,Ill. 


BEATEN  TO  DEATH 


liUPlii  ADVANCE 


FENCE 


WOVEN 

;==========;;»;  WIRE. 

: - »«ij«  direct  to  the  farmer  & 

— —  «■'<■!  paying  freight  thereon 

W 0  not  only  save  him  all  of  the  middle  man’s  profit  but 
wo  have  beaten  the  hand  fenco  machine  to  death.  Prices 
way  down.  It  is  a  cheapor  and  better  fence  than  can  bo 
made  by  any  hand  machine  for  the  money.  It’s  all  Inter¬ 
woven:  no  loose  ends  to  unravel;  cross  wlrescan  not  Blip. 

nrurUDCQ  IT  S  SOLD  ONLY  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 

m.lnE.naDCll  tgr W  rite  fo r  free  circulars  and  extra 
special  discount,  better  writo  at  once. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO..  9  Old  St..  Peoria  Ill. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  ‘  ‘Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag, 

|  Get  his  newcatalogue.  Ii 
I  tells  all  about  The  Best 
t  Farm  Fence  Made. 


A  Fari 

D 


W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


Galvanized  Barbed  Wire 

Best,  quality,  $1.90  peril*)  pounds.  Write  for  prices, 
delivered  at  your  railroad  station. 

JAMES  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


'TANDARD  SCALES 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  "‘fflg’WIg- 

Fire-Weathsr-Lightning  Praaf 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Celling  &  Roofing  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


How's  Your 
Roof? 


Ton  may 
need  a  new 
one  thla 
Spring. 

Avoid  mistakes  and  secure  the 
very  best  thing  of  the  kind  made. 

_  Uxa  Sykes  “ Old  Style" 

It  la  made  In  a  var-  IRON  ROOFING. 

lety  of  styles,  1»  easUy  put  o*  and  is  longllved  and 
handsome.  Falling  sparks  can’t  fire  It,  hall  can’t  break 
It  and  the  wind  can’t  blow  It  off.  Roofs  that  have  been 
on  25  years  are  good  vet.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
Sykes  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.  Niles,  0.  and  Chicago,  111. 


IIGHTNING  PROOF . 


ALSO 
FIRE, 
WIND 
AND 
WATER 
PROOF.. 

Lightning  rods  are  expensive,  and  are  not  necessary  with 

Gedge  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding. 

No  building  covered  with  it  has  ever  been  damaged  by 
lightning,  illustrated  Booklet  and  Prices  sent  Fit  EE. 

0EDGE  Bk05  IRON  R00FINQ  CO.,  Box  19,  Anderson,  Ind. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  10 yt  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
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Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
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Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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All  communications  intended  for  E.  S.  Carman,  slwuld 
be  mailed  to  River  Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  from 
now  until  October  1. 

O 

PRIZES  FOR  HOUSE  PLANS. 

The  judges  in  the  contest  for  plans  for  a  comfortable 
farmhouse  have  made  the  following  awards  : 

First  Prize.— W.  B.  Cleves,  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

Second  Prize.— Mrs.  Truman  Brewer,  Caledonia  County,  Vt. 

Third  Prize.— Mrs.  O.  P.  Howland,  Custer  County,  Neb. 

There  were  58  plans  in  all  submitted,  most  of  them 
possessing  excellent  features.  Many  were,  evidently, 
taken  from  houses  already  occupied.  It  has  been  a 
difficult  task  to  select  the  best,  and  possibly,  as  they 
are  printed,  readers  may  find  plans  more  to  their 
liking  among  those  that  ranked  low  in  the  estimation 
of  the  judges.  We  shall  soon  begin  the  publication  of 
these  house  plans,  and  our  readers  will  be  interested 
to  see  how  ideas  respecting  what  is  known  as  a  com¬ 
fortable  house  differ. 

® 

No  intelligent  man  can  dispute  the  advantages  of 
delivering  milk  to  consumers  in  bottles,  provided 
proper  methods  are  observed.  But  it  is  imperative 
that  thorough  and  absolute  cleanliness  be  enforced, 
and  no  paper  has  been  more  emphatic  in  proclaiming 
this  than  The  R.  N.-Y.  Be  thorough  in  every  step 
from  the  bedding  of  the  cow  to  the  final  delivery. 
Bottles,  by  all  means,  but  thoroughly,  spotlessly  clean 
and  sweet ! 

© 

Dealers  in  all  sorts  of  products  and  goods  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  war  an  excuse  for  raising  prices.  When  one 
tries  to  work  that  on  you,  ask  him  how  many  more 
mouths  there  are  to  feed  in  this  country  than  there 
were  before  the  war  begun,  how  many  more  to  clothe, 
etc.  The  Government  is  making  large  purchases  in 
some  lines  of  goods,  but  the  more  there  are  for  the 
Government  to  provide  for,  the  less  there  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves. 

© 

The  querist  on  page  411  who  tells  about  the  man 
who  wished  to  cut  the  “  hooks  ”  from  his  horse’s  eyes, 
reminds  us  again  of  the  ignorant  quacks,  now,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  growing  fewer  in  numbers,  but  still  in  existence. 
No  punishment  is  too  severe  for  these  brutes  who 
needlessly  and  cruelly  torture  poor  dumb  animals. 
In  New  York  State,  they  are  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty 
for  practicing,  and  in  any  State,  they  are  liable  to 
prosecution  by  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  In  some  cases,  a 
good  heavy  boot  well  applied,  would  be  a  justifiable 
measure. 

O 

The  question  whether  two  acres  and  a  greenhouse 
should  maintain  a  family,  discussed  on  our  first  page, 
would  be  answered  in  an  emphatic  affirmative  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  There  the  typical  two-acre  farm  shows  a  patch 
of  wheat  or  rye,  and  another  of  barley.  There  is  a 
field  of  potatoes,  and  cabbages  grow  along  the  sloping- 
edges  of  the  ditches,  with  a  row  of  onions  just  beyond. 
Pigs  and  fowls  are  kept,  and  there  is  no  waste,  either 
of  land  or  material.  In  Germany,  out  of  5,276,000 
farms,  23  per  cent  are  under  2 %  acres  in  extent,  and 
of  these,  85  per  cent  are  cultivated  wholly  or  partially 
by  the  owner.  In  Germany,  notwithstanding  the 
small  size  of  many  of  the  farms,  178  out  of  every  1,000 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  some  parts 
of  England,  farm  allotments  of  2%  acres,  carefully 
tilled,  produce  remarkable  results.  That  such  land 
does  not  become  exhausted  is  proved  by  a  Kentish 
allotment  recently  figured  in  a  London  horticultural 
paper.  This  plot  of  about  one  acre  had  been  cropped 


by  one  man  for  66  successive  years  ;  he  was  gathering 
a  good  crop  of  apples  from  a  tree  he  had  planted  50 
years  before,  and  produced  annually  a  variety  of  fine 
vegetables.  There  are  great  possibilities  before  that 
inquirer  with  his  two  acres  and  a  greenhouse,  if  he 
will  do  his  gardening  with  brains. 

© 

In  the  agricultural  districts  of  Germany,  there  are 
many  factories  for  the  industrial  utilization  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Starch,  dextrine,  glucose,  starch  products,  and 
caramel,  used  for  coloring  a  variety  of  foodstuffs,  are 
made  from  the  potatoes,  and  the  residue  pulp  is  used 
for  cattle  feeding,  like  sugar-beet  pulp.  Factories 
of  this  class  would  be  of  value  to  our  farmers, 
during  a  season  when  potatoes  are  too  abundant  to 
bring  full  prices  as  ordinarily  marketed.  Potatoes  in 
France  and  Germany  are  often  misapplied  to  the 
making  of  a  particularly  villainous  brandy,  which  is 
used  in  adulteration  ;  a  sad  downfall  for  a  respectable 
and  nutrient  esculent. 

© 

In  Tasmania,  orchardists  who  do  not  endeavor  to 
restrict  the  Codling-moth  by  bandaging  trees  and 
gathering  infested  fruit,  or  who  send  wormy  fruit  to 
market,  are  fined  from  82.50  to  85,  with  costs.  One 
case  is  reported  where  a  grower  sent  a  shipment  of  150 
cases  of  apples  to  Hobart  for  shipment  to  London  ; 
they  were  seized  on  the  wharf  and  destroyed,  and  the 
shipper  was  then  prosecuted.  One  reason  for  this 
rigor  is  the  strictness  with  which  New  South  Wales 
interprets  colonial  laws  against  injurious  insects,  in¬ 
fested  fruit  from  other  colonies  being  either  destroyed, 
or  returned  to  the  shipper  at  his  expense.  The  fruit 
growers  are  making  every  effort  to  aid  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  enforcing  these  laws. 

© 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  convic¬ 
tions  under  the  “oleo”  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Hampshire  are  invalid,  thus  holding  that  these  laws 
are  unconstitutional.  This  decision  included  three 
persons  in  Pennsylvania  who  were  prosecuted  under 
the  State  law  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  “  oleo  ” 
into  the  State.  The  trial  court  held  this  law  to  be 
invalid  on  the  ground  that  it  infringed  the  provision 
in  regard  to  interstate  commerce.  The  State  Supreme 
Court  reversed  this  decision,  but  it  was  sustained  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  same  point 
came  up  in  the  New  Hampshire  case,  but  in  that  State 
the  law  provides  that,  when  the  “oleo”  is  colored 
pink  there  is  no  prohibition.  The  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  this  is  a  mere  evasion,  and  that  the  law  is 
in  contravention  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
frequency  of  such  legal  rulings  makes  the  layman 
wonder  whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  draw  up 
an  “oleo”  law  which  will  restrain  the  vender  or 
maker  of  this  stuff. 

© 

We  are  informed  that  our  friend  and  frequent  con¬ 
tributor,  Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  is  a  candidate  for 
the  position  of  New  York  State  Entomologist  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Prof.  Lintner.  No  man  in  the 
State  is  better  qualified  in  all  respects  to  fill  this 
position.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  full  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  well  known  throughout  the  State,  and 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  intelligent  farmers.  He  is 
well  trained  and  thorough,  and  fully  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  of  the  office  with  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment.  We  doubt  whether  Governor  Black  can  possibly 
find  a  better  man  for  the  place,  and  we  hope  that  the 
Governor  will  see  his  way  clear  to  appoint  Prof.  Sling¬ 
erland  without  delay.  Our  readers  are  personally  in¬ 
terested  in  having  a  good  man  in  such  a  position.  We 
hope  that  thousands  of  them  will  write  at  once  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Black  at  Albany,  and  urge  upon  him  the  im¬ 
portance  of  putting  a  practical  scientist  like  Prof. 
Slingerland  in  this  place.  Do  not  let  the  politicians 
control  this  matter.  Let  the  farmers  come  forward 
and  help  make  the  office  of  State  Entomologist  truly 
useful.  Letters  from  the  people  will  count.  Write  at 
once ! 

0 

Several  weeks  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  referred  to  the 
fact  that  some  seedsmen  had  given  up  the  sale  of  to¬ 
bacco  stems  and  dust  because  of  the  costly  restrictions 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Government.  Later  we 
wrote  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  the  substance  of  the 
inquiry  was  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  His  reply  doesn’t  add  much  to  our  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  matter.  He  refers  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  that  department,  which  are  not  of  recent 
origin,  and  which  are  “  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  manufactured  tobacco, 
snuff  and  cigars.”  The  regulations  do  not  permit  the 
sale  of  any  of  these  waste  products  of  tobacco  “  by 
others  than  qualified  dealers  and  manufacturers.”  The 
latter  are  permitted  to  sell  them  “  when  rendered  un¬ 
fit  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  snuff,  or 


cigars,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  regulations.” 
Farmers  have  a  right  to  sell  tobacco  grown  upon  their 
own  lands,  without  a  license.  Refuse  tobacco  from 
dealers  in  the  country  may,  also,  be  sold  in  bulk  to 
manufacturers  or  dealers,  but  cannot  be  put  upon  the 
market  for  general  sale  without  the  payment  of  the 
tax.  Tobacco  stems  are,  also,  tabooed.  In  short,  the 
regulations  are  intended  to  prevent  the  sale  of  tobacco 
in  all  conditions  in  which  it  could  possibly  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  snuff  or  cigars. 

© 

The  originators  of  new  plants  often  feel  that  they 
should  have  some  protection  which  will  enable  them 
to  obtain  a  fair  reward  for  their  labors.  They  feel 
that  they  should  have  protection  similar  to  that  af¬ 
forded  by  copyright  or  patent.  When  we  think  of  the 
impoverished  old  age  of  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  whose  work 
on  the  Concord  grape  has  brought  comfort  and  profit 
to  thousands,  and  reflect  that  he  is  but  one  of  a  veri¬ 
table  army  of  horticultural  investigators,  we  feel  that 
this  case  cannot  be  stated  too  strongly.  The  difficulty 
would  lie  in  drafting  a  law  that  would  actually  cover 
the  case.  Several  months  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  ask 
an  opinion  on  this  point.  Mr.  Edwin  Hoyt,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  who  has  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  matter, 
made  this  statement : 

Rowland  Cox,  of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  most  eminent  trade¬ 
mark  lawyers  in  the  city,  says  that  a  trademark  may  be  used  for 
protection  for  a  vine  or  plant.  Judge  Wales  says:  “The  protection 
of  a  trademark  cannot  be  obtained  for  an  organic  article  which, 
by  the  law  of  its  nature,  is  reproductive,  and  derives  its  chief  value 
from  its  innate  vital  powers  independently  of  the  care,  manage¬ 
ment  or  ingenuity  of  man.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  contract 
between  the  parties,  what  is  to  prevent  the  buyer  from  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  vine  or  plant,  and  selling  its  product,  whether  of  wood  or 
of  fruit,  under  the  name  of  the  parent  stock  !  Certainly  not  a  trade¬ 
mark.”  Whether  some  other  judge  might  think  differently  or  not, 
I  can  uot  say.  One  eminent  trademark  lawyer,  you  see,  says  that 
a  trademark  can  be  used  for  the  protection  of  a  name  of  a  vine  or 
plant,  and  another  eminent  judge  says  that  it  cannot  be  so  used. 

Judge  Wales  hits  the  very  keynote  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  when  he  refers  to  the  propagatio  n  of  such  stock. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  that  we  may  insist  upon, 
even  under  existing  laws,  and  that  is  that  all  plants 
shall  be  sold  true  to  name.  The  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen  has  a  great  field  of  usefulness  before 
it  in  this  line.  A  committee  of  nomenclature,  em¬ 
powered  to  obtain  data  concerning  new  fruits  offered, 
to  compare  them  with  existing  varieties,  and  to  sup¬ 
press  useless  or  misleading  synonyms,  is  a  necessity  to 
such  a  body.  Such  work  is  found  valuable  in  various 
florists’  societies,  as  applied  to  fresh  introductions 
among  flowers. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

UNCLE  SAM  TO  JOHN  BULL. 

We  pulled  our  coats  and  had  it  out,  friend  John, 

Some  years  ago — as  I  remember  it — 

You  thought  I’d  knuckle  down,  and  tried  it  on; 

We  measured  muscle— both  were  glad  to  quit. 

And  later  on  we  grappled  on  the  sea, 

And  then,  when  in  a  corner,  tied  up  tight, 

I  took  the  job  of  setting  people  free, 

You  wouldn’t  back  me  up— it  wasn’t  right— 

But  that’s  all  over  now;  we  understand 
Each  other  better  than  we  used  to  do. 

You’ve  felt  my  knuckles— here’s  my  open  hand, 

And  palm  to  palm  I’m  neighbor,  John,  to  you. 

The  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  blood  runs  free 
Within  our  veins — our  language  still  must  frame 
The  words  with  which  men  speak  of  liberty; 

No  other  race  but  ours  has  learned  her  name. 

And  so,  John,  here’s  my  hand  across  the  sea; 

The  nations  watch  us  with  their  envious  eyes; 

Not  enemies,  but  cousins  let  us  be, 

For  all  the  struggling  hope  of  freedom  lies 
In  the  tough  race  whose  sturdy  manhood  wrung 
An  empire  from  the  wilderness,  and  held 
The  promise  that  the  wasteful  Latin  flung 
Aside.  Come,  John,  it’s  time  for  us  to  weld. 


The  Poland-ChiDa  pig  is  inter  larded  ! 

Don’t  let  the  clover  hay  go  half  cocked. 

Mr.  Gibson  certainly  has  a  sonny  family. 

The  days  of  knee  row— onion-weeding  time. 

In  France,  all  doors  and  windows  are  taxed. 

What  part  of  a  wet  Sunday  do  you  spend  in  sleep  ? 

Don’t  head  the 'procession  if  it  costs  too  much  to  do  so. 

“  A  strong  feature  of  the  butter  industry  ” — butyric  acid. 

“  Cold  type  !  ”  the  only  thing  with  a  low  temperature  that  will 
“roast  ”  a  human. 

Every  man  carries  about  with  him  the  bacteria  of  meanness. 
They  are  always  ready  to  develop. 

Strange,  passing  strange,  how  varied  things  are  seen— what 
one  calls  dirty  to  another's  clean. 

“  Borated  butter  ”  is  the  name  of  butter  poisoned  with  boracic 
acid.  Death  butter  is  the  stuff  dyed  with  coal  tar. 

Give  us  the  cost  of  all  the  sugar-beet  bulletins  issued  by  the 
experiment  stations  and  we  can  buy  a  good  farm. 

Many  little  chicks  are  deformed  by  forcing  themselves  through 
openings  too  small  for  them.  As  the  chick  is  squeezed  the  hen’s 
inclined. 

“  Good  condition  ”  is  the  best  barrier  against  disease.  Even 
cattle  ticks  do  not  like  cattle  in  “  high  flesh  ”.  The  oil  of  a  healthy 
skin  is  objectionable  to  them. 

Cutworms  love  tobacco.  To  wean  them  from  the  fdants  grow¬ 
ers  use  a  bait  of  molasses  poisoned  with  Paris-green.  It  requires 
something  very  attractive  to  take  man  or  worm  from  the  weed. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Always  One  Price. — We  often  see  advertisements 
telling  readers  that  such  and  such  stores  have  one 
price  to  all,  or  sell  for  one  price  only.  But  I  was  told 
of  a  novel  phase  of  this  recently.  I  had  often  heard  of 
certain  buyers  that  always  paid  high  prices  for  certain 
supplies,  no  matter  what  the  general  market  might 
be.  A  wholesale  dealer  told  me  that  around  Washing¬ 
ton  market  are  several  men  formerly  prosperous,  but 
now  in  what  are  known  as  reduced  circumstances. 
Former  associates  or  customers  continue  to  patronize 
them  just  to  help  them  along.  One  popular  hotel- 
keeper  who  has  made  a  fortune  on  the  lower  west  side 
always  buys  a  certain  number  of  barrels 
of  potatoes  of  an  old  produce  dealer, 
and  always  pays  him  a  good  round  price, 
no  matter  what  the  supply  or  the  price. 

A  steamboat  line  which  docks  nearby 
makes  certain  purchases  of  another  man, 
no  matter  whether  the  supplies  are 
needed  or  not,  often  buying  stuff  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality  at  full  prices,  and  prob¬ 
ably  dumping  it  overboard  when  out  at 
sea.  This  is  a  good  phase  of  business 
of  which  we  hear  too  little,  but  which 
exists  nevertheless. 

X  X  X 

Strawberries  from  Indiana.  —  The 
other  day,  a  nicely  wrapped  package 
came  into  the  office — as  packages  fre¬ 
quently  do — and  I  proceeded  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  The  air  was  heavy  with  rumors 
of  naval  battles,  torpedoes  and  mines, 

Spanish  attacks,  etc.  The  wrappings 
off,  a  neat  tin  can  with  a  close-fitting 
cap  was  disclosed.  The  editorial  shears 
were  brought  into  play  as  a  lever,  one 
side  of  the  cap  loosened,  and  the  whole 
top  went  sailing  ceiling-ward  with  a 
regular  Fourth -of- July  pop.  The  man¬ 
aging  editor  thought  another  of  his 
famous  Light  Brahma  eggs  had  hatched. 

The  typewriter  run  in  a  whole  line 
of  exclamation  points.  The  bookkeeper 
forgot  to  enter  25  cents  just  received  for 
a  new  three-months’  subscription,  while 
the  foreman  in  the  composing-room  made 
“pi”  of  one  of  the  household  editor’s 
choicest  recipes  for  angel  food.  In¬ 
vestigation  after  the  excitement  subsided,  disclosed 
the  fact  that  a  friend  in  Indiana,  wishing  to  let  us 
see  some  of  the  fine  strawberries  he  is  picking, 
packed  some  of  them  carefully  in  paper  in  a  tight  can, 
and  mailed  them  to  us.  They  were,  evidently,  delayed 
on  the  way,  and  had  developed  a  condition  that  house¬ 
wives  understand  when  some  of  their  canned  fruit 
goes  off  with  a  ‘pop.  Such  fruits  should  be  sent  in 
ventilated  packages,  and  a  good  wrapping  material  is 
dry  cotton  to  absorb  the  moisture. 

X  X  X 

A  Wheat  Famine.— “If  the  exportation  of  wheat 
continue  at  this  rate,  there  will  be  a  wheat  famine  in 
this  country  yet,”  said  a  wholesale  dealer  recently. 
But,  though  higher  prices  are  the  rule,  the  range  is 
likely  to  be  higher;  there  is  small  danger  of  a  famine 
in  this  country.  The  outlook  for  the  new  crop  is  gen¬ 
erally  good,  and  if  the  long-continued  rain  will  stop 
in  time  for  harvest,  the  crop  is  likely  to  be  a  full 
average  one.  The  floods  have  destroyed  several  thou¬ 
sand  acres  in  southern  Illinois,  more  thousands  in 
Texas,  while  drought  has  seriously  injured  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  crop,  and  fire  burned  or  damaged  1,000,000 
bushels  in  Chicago,  yet  these  cut  a  small  figure  in  the 
grand  total.  f.  h.  y. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Tme  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station  (Morgan¬ 
town),  gives  in  Bulletin  50  an  interesting  account  of 
the  17-year  locust.  Broods  of  this  locust  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  1898,  1900,  1901  and  1902.  As  is  well-known, 
this  insect  appears  every  17  years  in  certain  localities, 
and  is  probably  the  most  interesting  insect  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  this  country.  The  same  station  issues, 
in  Bulletin  51,  an  interesting  discussion  of  commeicial 
fertilizers,  giving  analyses  of  brands  sold  in  that  State, 
and  a  good  deal  of  interesting  fertilizer  matter. 

Bulletin  42  of  the  Colorado  Station  (Fort  Collins), 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  sugar-beet  experiments 
conducted  in  the  various  parts  of  the  State.  There  is 
also  a  general  account  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  in 
the  far  West.  We  are  told,  among  other  things,  that  a 
single  sugar-beet  factory  will  produce  enough  beet 
pulp  in  a  run  of  100  days  to  fatten  a  flock  of  35,000 
sheep.  At  the  Lehigh  Sugar  Factory  pulp  is  fed  in 
open  troughs,  with  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  fed  on  this  ration  without  a  pound  of  grain. 


Cattle  fed  15  pounds  of  Alfalfa  and  100  pounds  of  pulp 
per  day,  are  put  into  fine  condition  for  beef. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has 
issued,  from  the  Division  of  Botany,  a  pamphlet  on 
American  Ginseng,  by  George  V.  Nash.  It  appears 
that  the  French  discovered  ginseng  growing  in  this 
country  near  Montreal  in  1716,  and  shortly  afterwards 
exports  to  China  were  begun.  This  early  trade  was 
quite  extensive,  and  resulted  in  considerable  specula¬ 
tion  among  sellers  and  officers.  Mr.  Nash  states  that 
in  the  36  years  ending  1893,  there  was  sent  out  of  the 
United  States,  1,311,179  pounds  of  ginseng,  valued  at 
$18,620,669.  Several  growers  are  attempting  the  arti¬ 
ficial  cultivation  of  ginsengwith  considerable  success. 
The  demand  from  China  has  increased,  and  there 


seems  no  doubt  that  the  cultivation  of  this  root  can  be 
made  very  profitable. 

Bulletin  55  of  the  Maryland  Station  (College  Park), 
states  that  Cutworms  cause  serious  loss  to  the  tobacco 
growers  in  that  State.  These  losses  are  more  appar¬ 
ent  in  sections  where  Crimson  clover  and  other  crops 
are  grown  in  tobacco  fields,  as  green  manure.  Such 
fields  furnish  ideal  places  for  the  young  worms  to 
feed.  In  such  cases,  when  the  crop  is  turned  under,  the 
worms  will  remain  below  the  ground  for  a  time,  until 
the  tobacco  plants  are  set  out ;  then  they  come  forth 


THE  THEATER  OF  NAVAL  WARFARE.  Fio.  179. 


This  map,  from  the  Independent,  will  enable  readers  to  under¬ 
stand  the  movements  of  naval  forces  during  the  past  10  days. 
The  Spanish  fleet  came  across  the  ocean  to  Martinique.  It  was 
next  seen  off  the  island  of  Curacao.  From  there  it  seems  to  have 
made  a  line  for  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  it  is  now  reported 
“bottled  up”  by  the  American  squadron  under  Admiral  Samp¬ 
son.  No  one  seems  to  understand  why  the  Spanish  made  this 
movement.  It  may  be  only  part  of  a  shrewd  plan. 

and  do  their  best  to  destroy  the  plants.  A  poisoned 
mash  seems  to  offer  the  best  method  of  fighting  the 
Cutworms.  One  favorite  mixture  is  50  pounds  of 
wheat  bran,  two  quarts  molasses,  and  one  pound  of 
Paris-green,  with  enough  water  to  make  a  thick  mash. 
Paris-green  is  added  to  the  bran,  in  which  the  mo¬ 
lasses  is  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  and 
poured  over  the  bran  and  poison  with  enough  water 
added  to  make  a  mash-like  dough.  A  tablespoonful  of 
this  mash  should  be  dropped  near  the  place  where  the 
plant  will  be  set,  from  three  to  five  days  before  put¬ 
ting  out.  Make  the  application  in  the  afternoon,  as 
near  evening  as  possible,  and  keep  stock  out  of  the 
field  for  a  day  or  two.  This  simple  remedy  has  been 
very  successful  in  destroying  Cutworms,  and  it  may 
be  used  to  good  advantage  by  onion,  tomato  and  cab¬ 


bage  growers.  This  bulletin  contains  the  new  Mary¬ 
land  law  for  the  suppression  and  control  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  ON  THE  DAIRY  MARKET. 

FOODS  AND  MILK  PRESERVATIVES. 

Among  the  products  which  have  recently  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  dairy  community  are 
Faracurd,  Wheyn,  Carbonized  milk,  Prof.  Gaertner’s 
Mothers’  milk,  and  as  preservative  elements,  Freezine 
and  Liquid  Sweet  milk.  Faracurd  is  a  product  made 
from  milk  according  to  a  process  devised  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Bernstein,  of  Berlin,  Germany  ;  it  is  a  natural  product, 
and  is  undoubtedly  nutritious  and  wholesome,  as  the 
following  test  will  show  :  A  sample  of 
Faracurd  was  sent  me,  and  out  of  curi¬ 
osity,  a  rough  test  was  made  which  re¬ 
vealed  the  following  ingredients:  Water, 
68  per  cent ;  protein,  20.5;  fat,  .6  ;  Starch, 
2.0;  salt,  5.2;  ash  not  salt,  2.0;  milk 
sugar,  lactic  acid,  etc.,  1.2.  We  see  from 
this  that  there  is  nothing  injurious,  and 
we  have  a  wholesome  product.  Its  uses 
are  to  take  the  place  of  eggs,  and  to  act 
at  the  same  time  as  a  shortening.  It 
is  claimed  that  one-half  ounce  of  Fara¬ 
curd  is  equivalent  to  one  egg ;  that 
would  make  one  pound  of  Faracurd  take 
the  place  of  32  hen’s  eggs,  and  as  this 
sells  at  15  cents  a  pound,  the  economy  is 
considerable,  though  its  use  is  restricted 
to  certain  classes  of  baking,  as  it  will 
not  take  the  place  of  eggs  in  baking 
sponge  cakes,  and  cakes  of  similar  char¬ 
acter,  where  a  large  puffy  result  is  de¬ 
sired  ;  but  it  is  used  more  for  compact 
baking,  as  biscuits,  etc. 

As  Faracurd  is  largely  protein  matter, 
it  produces  very  nourishing  products, 
and  gives  a  rich  taste,  and  the  product 
made  from  this  will  keep  fresh  longer. 
There  is  little  question  that  it  is  a  val¬ 
uable  product,  and  will  be  a  great  com¬ 
petitor  to  the  cheap  class  of  eggs,  though 
it  will,  probably,  never  affect  the  sale  of 
the  best  fresh  eggs. 

Wheyn,  known  as  a  milk  champagne, 
is  a  nonalcoholic  beverage  made  from 
whey,  as  its  name  would  indicate.  It 
has  a  most  pleasing  and  agreeable  taste, 
and  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very  healthful  drink,  as  we  all 
know  that  whey  is  recognized  as  such.  It  has  a  slight 
acidity,  due  to  the  natural  lactic  acid  in  the  milk. 

Carbonized  milk  is  made  from  skim-milk,  and  the 
method  is  a  patented  process  for  charging  the  milk 
with  carbonic  gas.  There  is  but  little  used  as  yet, 
but  a  company  is  forming  which  will,  probably,  place 
this  product  on  the  market.  One  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  is  that  they  cannot  bring  the  skim-milk 
into  New  York  City,  where  they  had  hoped  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  same. 

Prof.  Gaertner’s  Mothers’  milk  is  designed  to  be 
used  as  a  diet  for  infants  and  invalids.  It  contains 
the  constituents  of  milk  put  up  in  definite  proportions, 
which  are  found  about  on  the  average  as  best  for  in¬ 
fants  at  certain  ages.  This  milk  is  put  up  in  cans 
and,  probably,  contains  some  preservative  factor. 

E.  NELSON  KHRHART. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  have  before  us  a  catalogue  of  the  tanks,  troughs,  steel 
baskets,  etc.,  made  by  the  Kelly  Foundry  and  Machine  Company, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  it  seems  to  contain  much  that  one  wants  on  the 
farm.  We  think  it  would  be  worth  one’s  while  to  send  for  it,  just 
to  see  what  convenience  in  this  line  one  may  have. 

The  Smalley  Mfg.  Company,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  have  been 
making  a  careful  study-  of  the  value  of  corn  hay,  and  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  in  order  to  get  the  most  feeding  value  out  of  it.  They 
have  done  this  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  the  right  kind  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  cut  and  shred  the  corn.  They  will  send  their  catalogue 
and  printed  matter  on  the  subject  if  asked  for  it. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  competent  veterinarians  to  the 
stock  owners  of  the  State,  New  York,  by  legislative  act  in  1894, 
established  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This  college  is  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  James  Law,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  with  a  faculty  of  the  highest 
character.  The  thoroughness  of  university  methods  is  main¬ 
tained  in  all  subjects;  laboratories  for  anatomy,  physiology, 
histology  and  bacteriology  give  the  student  practical  training  of 
a  thorough  nature.  In  medicine,  the  charge  and  record  of  the  sick 
animals  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  and  in  surgery,  he 
is  trained  in  operations  in  the  daily  clinics.  Tuition  is  free  to  New 
York  State  students.  An  extended  announcement  giving  full 
particulars  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

The  mail,  express  and  freight  facilities  have  now  succeeded  in 
putting  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  such  close  connection 
that  people  living  in  the  country  are  able  to  shop  in  the  large 
trading  centers  about  as  conveniently  as  though  they  lived  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  fact,  many  city  people  do  their  buying 
through  the  mails.  The  daily  papers  are  examined,  and  the  thrifty 
housewife  sends  her  orders  to  the  big  stores  by  mail  and  has  the 
orders  promptly  delivered.  One  advantage  is  that  one  always 
knows  that  the  price  is  the  same  whether  ordered  by  mail  or  in 
person.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  wagon  which  delivers  the 
goods  in  the  city  collects  for  the  goods,  while  the  country  trader 
must  make  remittances.  This,  however,  is  not  much  of  an  in¬ 
convenience  now,  as  money  or  express  orders  are  easily  and 
cheaply  secured.  Julius  Hines  &  Sons,  Department  320,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  are  making  a  specialty  of  mail  order  business.  They 
send  catalogue  free. 
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COUvSINS.”  Fig.  178. 


This  picture,  from  the  New  York  Herald,  is  not  a  bad  illustration  of  the  growing  friendliness 
between  America  and  England.  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  have  fought  each  other  for  years,  yet 
they  are  of  much  the  same  blood  and  heritage.  Their  hopes  for  the  future  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon.  They  may  find  it  convenient  and  necessary  to  “  get  together  ”  against  the  world! 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Paraffin  wax  as  a  covering  for  jelly 
glasses  is  indorsed  by  many  housekeepers. 
The  wax  is  melted  and  a  layer  one- 
quarter  inch  deep  is  poured  over  the  top 
of  the  jelly.  It  hardens  quickly  and 
is  perfectly  air-tight,  preventing  the 
jelly  from  molding  or  growing  tough  on 
the  surface.  It  is  easily  applied  and 
easily  removed,  and  may  be  used  over 
again. 

* 


One  of  our  correspondents  recently  de¬ 
scribed  her  method  of  laundering  goods 
of  solid  colors,  on  which  starch  would  be 
likely  to  make  unsightly  patches.  Dye 
was  used  to  color  the  stai*ch.  Somewhat 
similar  is  the  use  of  a  dyeing  soap  now 
sold.  This  soap  may  be  obtained  in  19 
different  colors,  and  is  especially  ad¬ 
vised  for  cleansing  delicate  fabrics,  such 
as  light-colored  Summer  frocks,  the  soap 
being  selected  to  match  the  color  of  the 
material.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  soap  is  that  the  dye  does  not  stain 
the  hands.  It  would  appear  very  useful 
for  renovating  shirt  waists  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  perspires  profusely,  and 
thus  bleaches  her  waists  under  the 
arms  or  above  the  elbow. 


* 

Woolen  underwear  has  been,  for  so 
long,  held  up  to  us  as  the  only  hygienic 
garments,  that  it  is  rather  a  surprise  to 
find  it  set  aside  for  linen.  A  new  mate¬ 
rial,  very  highly  indorsed,  is  linen-mesh, 
as  it  is  called,  a  strongly  woven  substance 
of  open  texture.  The  advocates  of  this 
material  observe  that,  while  wool  is 
excellent  for  outside  wear,  owing  to  its 
slow  conducting  and  absorbing  power,  it 
is  entirely  unfit  for  underwear,  because 
it  hinders  a  free  evaporation,  and  ob¬ 
structs  the  elimination  of  the  excretory 
products  of  the  skin.  Flax,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  has  high  absorbent  power,  and 
dries  out  very  quickly.  Ordinary  flax 
materials,  however,  are  woven  so 
smoothly  and  closely  that  there  is  little 
porosity  and,  being  a  rapid  conductor 
of  heat,  after  absorbing  moisture,  give  a 
chilly  feeling  to  the  skin.  The  linen- 
mesh  is  so  porous  that  it  is  entirely  free 
from  this  objection,  while  the  air  col¬ 
lected  in  a  porous  garment,  becoming 
warmed  by  the  body,  prevents  the  chilly 
feeling  present  when  a  smooth,  close 
fabric  is  worn.  In  price,  the  linen-mesh 
garments  are  about  the  same  as  Jaeger 
woolen  underwear. 

* 


Cooking  lectures  are  among  the  at¬ 
tractions  at  some  large  New  York  stores, 
a  well-known  demonstrator  being  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose.  These  lectures 
are  free  to  all — that  is,  to  all  who  get 
within  range,  for  the  crowd  is  always 
thicker  than  at  a  well-advertised  bargain 
sale.  The  lectures  are  really  organized 
as  a  means  of  advertising  gas  stoves,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  interesting.  One 
of  the  demonstrations  given  showed 
how,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  gas  range, 
a  complete  dinner  could  be  prepared  in 
one  hour.  This  dinner  included  asparagus 
soup,  fish  au  gratin,  roast  beef,  aspara¬ 
gus,  potatoes,  stuffed  tomatoes,  peach 
charlotte  and  coffee.  The  gas  range 
naturally  effects  a  great  saving  of  time, 
not  only  because  of  its  strong,  steady 
heat,  but  also  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  regulated.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  the  cooking  demonstrator 
loses  no  time.  Everything  is  done 
rapidly,  but  without  any  confusion.  In 
one  of  the  lectures,  a  cake  raised  with 
yeast  was  made — a  richer  edition  of  the 
familiar  “  bread  cake” — the  flour  being 
beaten  in  with  the  hands  for  15  minutes. 
It  was  explained  that  an  equal  degree  of 
success  could  not  be  looked  for  if  the 
dough  were  beaten  up  with  a  spoon,  be¬ 


cause  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  together 
with  the  thorough  aeration  thus  given, 
caused  the  dough  to  rise  while  it  was 
being  worked,  and  thus  hastened  the 
process.  The  spectators  at  one  of  these 
demonstrations  usually  take  copious 
notes,  but  after  watching  an  adjacent 
listener  take  down  directions  for  making 
a  cake,  from  which  she  omitted  both 
flour  and  eggs,  we  have  serious  doubts 
whether  these  directions  always  come  out 
just  right  when  put  to  practical  test. 
A  number  of  men  are.  also,  to  be  seen  at 
such  a  lecture,  listening  with  eager  at¬ 
tention.  Whether  they  are  disconsolate 
bachelors,  endeavoring  to  lighten  their 
hard  lot,  or  married  men  preparing  to 
instruct  their  wives,  may  only  be  guessed 
at ;  they  are  quite  as  deeply  interested, 
to  all  appearances,  as  the  women. 

* 

Darning  machines  of  all  varieties  have 
been  put  upon  the  market  at  various 
times,  and  many  of  them  have  proved  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  Last  year,  we 
tested  one  widely  advertised  machine, 
offered  very  cheaply,  to  discover  that 
the  work  was  so  coarsely  done  as  to  be 
fit  for  nothing  but  burlap  sacking.  This 
naturally  caused  a  prejudice  against 
anything  of  the  sort,  which  has  been 
greatly  lessened  by  a  darning  machine 
exhibited  at  the  Health  Exposition.  The 
principle  developed  is  that  of  weaving, 
the  needle  taking  the  place  of  the  shut¬ 
tle.  The  same  principle  is  employed  in 
all  the  darning-machines  we  have  seen, 
but  usually  the  teeth  which  hold  the 
threads  forming  the  warp  are  so  coarse 
that  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
machine  last  named,  the  threads  are 
held  so  closely  together  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  darn  such  close  fabrics  as  table 
linen  with  perfect  neatness.  Alternate 
threads  of  the  warp  are  elevated  by  a 
tiny  lever,  while  the  needle  is  slipped 
under  them,  then  slipped  back  again, 
and  the  next  set  elevated.  During  the 
darning,  the  material  is  clamped  firmly 
to  a  padded  block.  Specimens  of  the 
work  shown  included  plaid  stockings,  in 
which  the  darning  carried  out  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  plaid  with  such  fidelity  as  to 
be  scarcely  distinguishable.  Merino 
underwear,  often  troublesome  to  mend, 
can  be  darned  with  exquisite  neatness 
by  using  this  machine. 


of  equal  parts  of  middlings  and  meal 
will  make  material  for  pancakes  of  very 
toothsome  quality.  In  the  same  way,  a 
mixture  of  these  materials,  (in  propor¬ 
tions  to  be  determined  by  trial)  may 
give  a  good  biscuit  and  other  hot  cakes. 
I  have  no  time  to  make  trials  of  these 
materials,  but  your  readers  will  find 
that  mixtures  of  middlings  and  meal 
will  be  a  good  field  for  experiment. 

Mich.  Agl.  College.  R.  c.  kedzie. 


RHODE  ISLAND  JOHNNY  CAKE. 

Will  you  give  the  recipe  for  the  famous  Rhode 
Island  corn  bread  ?  When  seen  upon  the  tables 
in  that  State,  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  the 
wheaten  loaf  in  color  and  shape.  I  presume  the 
meal  is  made  from  the  Rhode  Island  white  flint 
corn,  so  much  esteemed  for  that  purpose,  s.  c.  b. 

Wayne  County,  Mich. 

S.  C.  B.  has,  evidently,  allowed  corn 
bread,  sometimes  called  corn  cake,  to 
usurp  the  worldwide  reputation  which 
belongs  only  to  the  Rhode  Island  Johnny 
cake.  According  to  one  authority,  white 
flint  corn  properly  grown  in  the  fields  of 
Narragansett,  and  ground  by  a  certain 
slow-running  stone  mill  made  from  fine¬ 
grained  native  granite,  which  turned  out 
a  product  with  a  fine,  flat,  soft  grain 
instead  of  round  and  harsh,  produced  a 
corn  meal  worthy  the  name  of  ambrosia. 

Corn  Cake — as  made  by  our  good  South 
County  cooks. — Two  cupfuls  (of  the  kind 
described,  made  from  Rhode  Island  white 
flint  corn,  etc.),  one  cupful  of  flour,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  sweet 
milk,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
and  two  of  cream  of  tartar.  Stir  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  bake  in  a  biscuit  pan  in  a 
good  oven  until  done,  usually  about  one- 
half  hour.  This  makes  a  loaf  about  1% 


or  2  inches  thick,  and  although  not  the 
far-famed  “  Johnny  cake,”  commands 
attention  and  respect  wherever  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  Only  J ohnny  Cake. — Descendants 
from  some  of  the  early  settlers  in  Nar¬ 
ragansett  claim  the  following  to  be  the 
method  of  making  this  :  Take  a  portion 
of  the  before-mentioned  meal,  more  or 
less  according  to  the  size  of  the  family, 
season  with  salt,  and  moisten  well  with 
sweet  milk ;  then  stir  quite  thin  with 
cold  water.  The  consistency  should  be 
such  that,  when  a  spoonful  of  the  batter 
is  dipped  upon  a  smoking-hot.  well- 
greased  griddle,  it  can  be  easily  spread 
out  into  a  cake  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  say 
one-eighth  inch  thick.  When  properly 
browned,  it  should  be  turned  and  brought 
to  just  the  right  shade,  and  immediately 
transferred  to  the  table  and  the  plate  of 
the  consumer.  Only  White-clover  honey, 
White-clover  butter  or  maple  syrup  made 
from  the  first  run  of  sap,  is  suitable  to 
place  upon  this  ambrosial  production, 
and  I  assure  S.  C.  B.  that  the  memory  of 
such  a  feast  will  linger  long  in  the 
memory  of  even  a  well-fed  man. 

Renowned  Johnny  Cake. — Take  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  before-mentioned  meal  suit¬ 
able  for  the  size  of  the  family,  and  add 
a  little  salt  and  sufficient  boiling  water 
to  scald,  swell  and  moisten  the  whole 
into  a  stiff,  very  thick  dough.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  stirred  during  the  process, 
so  that  every  particle  of  the  meal  may 
be  scalded.  Add  enough  sweet  milk  to 
reduce  the  mass  to  a  rather  stiff  batter. 
Have  a  griddle  on  the  stove  where  cook¬ 
ing  will  be  continuous,  but  not  the  smok¬ 
ing  hot  stage.  Have  the  griddle  well 


WHEAT  MIDDLINGS  IN  PLACE  OF 
FLOUR. 

WILL  THEY  ANSWER  FOR  PANCAKES  AND 
HI8CUIT8  ? 


Can  you  tell  of  any  instance  where  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  have  been  used  with  satisfaction  as 
human  food  ?  The  rise  in  the  price  of  flour  has, 
evidently,  driven  many  Americans  to  hunt  for 
cheap  flour  substitutes,  and  some  of  our  readers 
would  like  to  use  wheat  middlings  for  making 
pancakes,  biscuits,  bread  or  waffles.  How  would 
wheat  middlings  compare  in  feeding  value  with 
some  of  our  other  ordinary  foods?  Is  it  possible 
to  use  the  middlings  so  that  they  will  not  make 
sticky  or  heavy  pancakes  and  biscuits  ? 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  give 
you  any  information  regarding  the  use 
of  middlings  as  a  human  food.  In  the 
patent  roller  process  of  flour  making, 
no  middlings  are  produced  as  were 
formerly  made  by  other  processes.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  local  mills  which 
produce  middlings  that  could  be  used  in 
the  way  suggested.  There  is  a  dark 
grade  of  flour  known  as  Red  Dog,  which 
might  be  more  generally  used  than  at 
present.  This  is  the  lowest  grade  of 
flour  produced;  it  has  a  high  per  cent 
of  protein,  but  its  gluten  does  not  expand 
so  well  as  the  gluten  in  the  higher  grades 
of  flour,  hence  it  is  not  generally  used. 

HARRY  SNYDER. 

Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 
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I  have  used  middlings  for  food,  and 
found  them  to  be  as  sustaining  as  wheat 
flour.  This  was  many  years  ago.  They 
made  a  sweet,  but  dark-colored  loaf, 
which  w'as  sticky  because  the  cerealine, 
so  abundant  in  the  outer  portion  of  the 
wheat  kernel,  acts  like  diastase  in 
changing  starch  into  sugar.  By  mixing 
the  middlings  with  corn  meal,  this 
stickiness  can  be  modified.  A  mixture 
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greased  with  drippings  saved  for  the 
purpose  from  the  various  processes  of 
cooking,  and  upon  it  place  the  batter  so 
as  to  make  cakes  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  a  good  half  inch  thick. 
Add  drippings  as  required  to  keep  the 
griddle  well  greased,  and  when  the  cakes 
are  well  browned  on  the  under  side,  turn 
them  and  brown  the  other.  About  one- 
half  hour  of  steady  cooking  is  required. 
Serve  hot.  At  the  table,  the  cakes  are 
split  open  and  the  before-mentioned 
White-clover  honey,  White-clover  butter, 
or  maple  syrup,  one  or  more  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  are  none 
too  good  to  keep  company  with  this  de¬ 
licious  product  of  the  united  efforts  of 
South  County  soil,  mills  and  cooks. 

CIIAS.  o.  FI, AGO. 


WASHING  SHEEPSKIN  HUGS. 

Any  one  who  has  tried  to  wash  a  sheep¬ 
skin  rug,  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  professional  cleaner,  knows 
the  ruinous  effect  produced  by  putting 
the  rug  into  a  tub  of  water.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  clean  such  rugs  successfully 
at  home.  Good  Housekeeping  recom¬ 
mends  tacking  the  rug  upon  the  side  of 
a  barrel.  Unless  the  sink  is  very  large, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  do  the  work  upon 
the  porch  or  down  cellar,  where  the 
drippings  will  cause  no  damage.  Have 
a  pail  of  warm  water,  a  package  of  pearl¬ 
ine  and  a  stiff  scrubbing  brush  at  hand  ; 
sprinkle  Pearline  over  the  wool,  dip  the 
brush  and  scrub  it  vigorously,  going  over 
the  whole  surface  until  the  dirt  has  been 
thoroughly  loosened,  after  which  pour 
on  several  pailfuls  of  clear,  warm  water, 
using  the  brush  at  the  same  time,  until 
the  wool  is  thoroughly  rinsed.  Use  the 
currycomb  while  it  is  drying,  and  when 
quite  dry,  the  rug  will  be  snowy  and 
fluffy.  Remove  the  tacks,  and  the  under 
side  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  dry, 
the  convex  surface  of  the  barrel  causing 
all  the  water  to  shed.  Of  course,  care 
should  be  used  that  the  mat  be  whipped 
free  from  dust,  and  all  rips  mended  be¬ 
forehand. 


PATRIOTIC  NEEDLEWORK. 

The  flag  pillows  which  appeared  last 
Winter  were  the  forerunners  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  sofa  cushions  which  exploit  the 
red,  white  and  blue.  When  the  Cuban 
blue  and  white  stripes,  with  a  single 
starred  triangle  of  red,  became  familiar, 
this  was  united  with  the  Stars-and- 
Stripes,  to  make  a  square  cushion.  Now 
we  have  gone  still  further  in  this  line  of 
decoration,  and  army  and  navy  cushions 
are  made  in  great  variety.  The  material 
is  usually  denim,  villa  cloth,  or  Holton 
sheeting.  One  striking  cushion  was 
made  of  heavy  6cru  twill,  having  stamped 
upon  it  the  American  eagle,  as  seen  on 
our  coins.  The  eagle  was  in  shaded 
brown,  the  shield  red,  white  and  blue, 
and  the  whole  was  outlined  with  heavy 
silk.  The  arrows  in  the  one  claw  were 
yellow,  the  laurel  in  the  other  solidly 
embroidered  in  green.  A  wreath  of 
laurel  framed  the  escutcheon,  and  the 
edge  of  the  cushion  was  finished  with  a 
frill  of  broad  tricolored  ribbon.  The  work 
on  a  thing  of  this  sort  is  very  quickly 
done,  and  the  result  is  most  effective.  A 
navy  cushion,  which  formed  a  suitable 
companion  for  the  eagle,  was  also  of 
6cru  twill,  having  an  anchor  stamped  in 
blue  upon  the  center.  The  anchor  was 
outlined  in  blue  silk,  with  a  twisted  cable 
of  heavy  rope  silk.  Around  this  was  a 
square  frame  formed  of  signal  flags  of 
all  colors,  stamped  in  the  solid  color, 
and  outlined  with  silk.  This  was  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  triple  frill  of  red,  white, 
and  blue  silk. 

Army  and  navy  pillows  having  the 
figures  of  soldiers  and  sailors  stamped 
in  the  center,  with  a  border  of  flags  or 
laurel  leaves,  are  also  edged  with  the 
tricolored  frills,  but  they  are  not  so 
pretty  as  those  described  above.  One 
handsome  cushion  of  red  den'm  had  an 
6cru  center  appliqu6d  on,  the  edge  being 
cut  into  irregular  scrolls  and  button¬ 
holed.  A  second  line  of  buttonholing 


was  put  about  two  inches  inside  the  first, 
the  intervening  space  being  overlaid 
with  small-meshed  fisli-net.  In  the  center 
was  an  arrangement  of  American  flags. 

Now  that  so  many  of  our  friends  are 
off  to  the  camp,  there  is  a  demand  for 
travelers’  equipments.  Folding  house¬ 
wives  of  strong  linen,  bound  with  red 
braid,  contain  flax  thread,  black  and 
white,  needles,  pins,  safety  pins,  buttons, 
darning  cotton  and  sticking  plaster. 
Their  military  destiny  is  shown  by  a 
little  flag,  appliqu6d  on  the  outside. 
Skein  thread,  cut  into  lengths  and  run 
through  narrow  spaces  stitched  for  the 
pui’pose,  is  better  than  spools,  for  a  case 
of  this  sort  is  much  more  convenient 
when  it  can  be  folded  flat  and  slipped 
into  the  pocket.  Patent  trousers  buttons, 
which  snap  on  to  a  shank,  without  any 
sewing,  are  better  than  the  old-fashioned 
kind  in  stocking  such  a  case — only  don’t 
slip  in  the  buttons  without  their  part¬ 
ners,  the  shanks.  That  would  be  as 
disastrous  as  filling  a  traveler’s  match- 
safe  with  matches  warranted  to  strike 
only  upon  the  box. 


FRENCH  MUSTARD. 

We  are  asked  by  E.  A.  H.,  Oriskany 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  a  recipe  for  French 
mustard.  The  ready-mixed  mustard 
generally  described  under  this  name 
varies  greatly  in  character,  some  of  it 
having  very  little  mustard  pungency. 
The  following  is  a  reliable  recipe,  re¬ 
taining  the  mustard  flavor :  One-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-third  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  Hungarian  sweet  pepper  (Paprika), 
2  ounces  Colman’s  ground  mustard.  Mix 
these  ingredients  with  one  cupful  of 
cider  vinegar,  and  one-half  cupful  of  cold 
water,  pouring  the  liquid  in  gradually, 
and  stirring  so  as  to  make  a  paste.  Then 
set  the  dish  containing  the  paste  into  a 
bowl  of  boiling  water,  and  put  on  the 
fire.  Stir  the  paste  until  it  thickens, 
set  in  a  cool  place,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  A  peeled  onion  put  in  the  mustard 
while  it  is  on  the  fire  and  removed  when 
the  heating  is  over,  gives  it  an  excellent 
flavor.  Tarragon  vinegar  is  often  used 
in  place  of  the  plain  cider  vinegar,  but 
the  flavor  it  imparts  is  not  relished  by 
every  one.  Keep  the  mustard  in  a  tightly 
closed  vessel. _ 

EARLY  SUMMER  BREAKFASTS. 

The  morning  meal  must  be  nourishing, 
appetizing,  and  the  dishes  such  as  can 
be  quickly  prepared.  So  many  dishes 
which  are  acceptable  at  other  meals  are 
entirely  out  of  place  in  the  morning ! 
For  instance,  a  young  housekeeper  once 
asked  me  how  long  to  cook  dandelion 
greens.  Said  she,  “John  said  that  he 
liked  them  so  well,  and  I  cooked  up  a 
lot  the  other  morning  for  breakfast,  but 
he  didn’t  seem  to  care  for  them,  and  I 
couldn’t  eat  them.”  Fancy  dandelion 
greens  for  breakfast,  and  half  cooked  at 
that ! 

If  one  has  a  supply  of  canned  fruit, 
now  is  the  time  to  use  it  before  berries 
are  plentiful ;  if  not,  buy  canxxed  or 
dried  fruit — api-icots,  silver  prunes,  Cali¬ 
fornia  plums  and  other  acid  fruits.  Have 
a  generous  dish  at  each  plate  in  the 
morning,  to  be  eaten  at  the  close  of  the 
meal.  Dates  are  inexpensive,  healthfxxl 
fruit,  and  may  be  served  with  or  with¬ 
out  cooking.  All  dried  fruits  should  be 
soaked  awhile  in  cold  water,  to  allow 
them  to  take  up  the  water  lost  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  process.  If  one  has  canned  rhubarb 
or  currants,  they  are  nice  mixed  with 
stewed  dates,  figs  or  raisins. 

Rice,  in  various  ways,  forms  good 
breakfast  dishes.  If  one  can  procure 
flake  i-ice,  which  is  steamed  rice  rolled 
flat,  it  will  cook  in  15  minutes.  Cooked 
in  milk,  seasoned  well  with  butter  and 
salt,  it  makes  a  good  substitute  for  pota¬ 
toes.  Unless  one  has  a  double  boiler,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  use  half 
water  in  place  of  all  milk.  Rice  cooked 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


in  this  way  may  be  spread  out  on  a  deep 
platter,  and  poached  eggs  placed  over 
the  top.  1  usually  poach  the  eggs  in  a 
small  quantity  of  milk  for  this,  pouring 
the  milk  over  the  rice.  Eggs  cooked  in 
this  way  may  be  served  on  toast,  using 
milk  enough  to  soften  the  toast,  and  be 
sxii-e  that  it  it  well  seasoned  with  butter 
and  salt.  Boiled  rice,  served  with  sugar 
and  cream,  may  occasionally  take  the 
place  of  other  breakfast  cereals. 

Omelets  are  always  welcome.  There 
may  be  a  vai-iety  in  these — ham,  chicken, 
onions,  tomato,  parsley,  asparagus, 
cheese  and  bread  being  used  with  the 
eggs  and  milk.  A  good  rule  for  a  plain 
omelet  is  three  tablespoonfuls  of  rich, 
sweet  milk  and  a  pinch  of  salt  for  each 
egg.  I  never  have  any  luck  with  a  large 
omelet,  seldom  use  more  than  three  eggs 
for  one.  I  sometimes  substitute  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  for  one  egg.  In  mak¬ 
ing  meat  omelets,  use  cooked  meat, 
chopped  fine,  and  place  between  the  folds 
of  omelet  just  before  dishing.  Vege¬ 
tables  should  be  cooked  and  may  be 
stirred  through  the  eggs  and  milk  before 
cooking,  or  placed  in  the  folds  like  the 
meat. 

Of  all  my  experimental  cooking,  the 
only  dish,  I  believe,  that  we  absolutely 
could  not  eat,  was  onion  omelet  ;  but  I 
used  raw  onion,  chopped,  so  when  served, 
it  was  simply  warmed  enough  to  be  sick¬ 
ening. 

Parsnips  baked  in  the  oven,  like  pota¬ 
toes,  and  served  with  butter,  are  excel¬ 
lent,  or  if  parsnips,  boiled  whole,  are  left 
over  from  a  previous  dinner,  slice  and 
fry  brown  in  butter  or  meat  fryings. 
Cold  mashed  parsnip  may  be  warmed 
over  like  potatoes,  or  combined  with  eggs 
to  make  parsnip  fritters. 

We  like  a  dried  beef  cream  gravy,  either 
poured  over  slices  of  toasted  bread,  or 
eaten  with  boiled  potatoes.  To  make  it, 
place  thin  slices  of  beef  in  a  frying  pan 
with  a  little  cold  water  ;  when  it  scalds, 
pour  off  the  water,  add  a  lump  of  butter, 
let  fry  a  minute  or  two,  stir  in  a  table¬ 


spoonful  of  flour,  and  then  add  a  cupful 
of  milk  and  a  cupfixl  of  cream,  stirring 
xxntil  it  thickens.  If  one  wish,  a  beaten 
egg  may  be  stirred  through  just  before 
serving. 

Codfish  toast,  codfish  balls,  salmon 
toast,  and  other  dishes  in  which  fish  is 
an  important  ingredient,  are  relished  in 
Spring  and  early  Summer. 

MARY  S.  8TEI.SON. 


We  Are  the  Farmer's  Friends. 
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shelves 
ble.  Our  Catalogue  of  Fur¬ 
niture,  Draperies,  Crockex-y, 
Baby  Carriages,  Beddirig, 
Stoves,  Lamps,  Mirrors,  Pic- 
’  tures,  etc.,  IS  MAILED  FREE 
'  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Our 
Lithographed  Carpet  Cata¬ 
logue  is  also  mailed  free.  If 
■  samples  are  desired,  send  8c. 
We  pay  fx-eight  on  Carpets 
and  sew  them  free  of  charge. 

$10.95 

buys  the  best  imported  All- 
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our  price.  Retail¬ 
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eled  edged  plate 
glass  measures  16x6 
inches.  All  the 
are  mova- 
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Concerning  a  Number  of  Things 


We  have  so  many  good  things  to  tell  about  this  week  that  we  scarcely  know 
which  of  them  to  leave  out  and  which  to  put  in,  for  we  can’t  mention  all  of 
them. 

It’s  a  time  full  of  good  things  ; — the  season  and  the  weather  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  exactly  right  for  bargains,  and  we  are  getting  them  l-ight  and  left. 
With  one  reason  and  another,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  are  coming  to  us 
every  day,  with  goods  in  their  hands,  anxiety  in  their  eyes,  and  generosity  in 
their  heai-ts.  They  need  our  outlet,  and  they  get  it, — if  they  make  the  price 


right.  Therefore  such  offers  as  these. 

Black  Silk  Grenadines 

We  have  never  known  these  beauti¬ 
ful  goods  to  be  so  high  in  favor  as  this 
season.  But  here  is  a  fine  assortment, 
in  advance  of  the  wearing  time,  offered 
at  less  than  the  makers'  cost.  Paradoxical 
— but  what  do  you  care  for  whys  when 
the  fact  is  as  it  is  ? 

At  $1.25,  from  $1.75 — All-silk  figured 
Grenadine. 

At  $1.50,  from  $2.50 — All-silk  figured 
gauze  Grenadine. 

At  $1.50,  from  $2 — All-silk  embroid¬ 
ered  polka  dot  gauze  Grenadine. 

At$1.75,  from $2.50 — All-silk  embroid- 
dered  spiral  stripe  gauze  Grenadine. 

At  $2,  from  $2.50 — All-silk  figured 
gauze  Grenadine. 

At  $2,  from  $2.50 — All-silk  embroid¬ 
ered  figured  spiral  stripe  Grenadine. 

At  $2.25  from  $3 — All-silk  embroid- 
ex-ed  polka  dot  gauze  Grenadine. 

At  $2.50,  from  $3 — All-silk  embroid¬ 
ered  figured  gauze  Grenadine. 

At  $2.75,  from  $4 — Beaded  brocade 
all-silk  Grenadine. 

Some  Woolen  Bargains 

Fancy  Mixed  Cheviots  that  were 
37>£c.  are  25c. 

Figux*ed  Vigoureaux  that  were  50c. 
are  now  30c. 

Two-toned  Granite  Cheviots  that 
were  $1  are  50c. 


Two-toned  Wool  Grenadines  that 
were  75c.  are  50c. 

All-wool  Etamines  that  were  75c.  are 
50c. 

Two-toned  Shai’kskin  Cheviots  that 
were  75c.  are  50c. 

Fancy  Bourette  Cheviots  that  were 
75c.  are  50c. 

Fancy  Mixed  Bourette  Cheviots  that 
were  75c.,  are  50c. 

Certain  Cotton  Stuffs 

We  can’t  tell  you  as  to  their  beauty, 
for  there  isn’t  room,  and  the  samples 
will  talk  more  eloquently  than  we  can. 
But  we  do  want  to  tell  you  of  their 
cheapness,  thus  : 

At  63 ic.,  the  9c.  quality — Good  dress 
Ginghams,  in  about  35  styles. 

At  5c.,  the  1234c.  quality — Printed 
cotton  Grenadines. 

At  7c.,  the  1234c.  quality — Printed 
Spiral  Lawns. 

At  7c.,  the  1234c.  quality — Printed 
fine  Lawns. 

At  10c.,  the  15c.  quality — Pi’intedand 
self-colored  figured  Swisses. 

At  10c.,  the  16e.  quality — Self-colored 
striped  Piques. 

At  10c.,  the  16c.  quality — Printed 
Batiste. 

At  15c.,  the  25c.  quality — Printed 
Irish  Dimities. 

At  17c.,  the  25c.  quality — Fine  printed 
Organdies. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 


Section  150 


Broadway 

New  York 

(Please  address  exactly  as  above) 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

Southern  new  potatoes  are  coming  into  the 
market  quite  freely,  but  prices  remain  steady 
Old  potatoes  have  accumulated  here,  and  the 
trade  being  light,  the  market  is  weak.  Old  onions 
are  practically  out  of  the  market;  New  Orleans 
are  more  plentiful;  Bermuda  and  Egyptian  re¬ 
main  steady.  Beets  are  plentiful  and  lower; 
celery,  irregular  in  quality  and  value;  cabbages 
are  very  dull  and  outside  quotations  are  extreme. 
Cucumbers  vary  greatly  in  price,  and  must  be 
of  fancy  quality  to  bring  anything  more  than  the 
quoted  price;  peas  are  in  liberal  supply,  and  sell 
well  when  of  good  quality,  but  there  is  a  large 
receipt  of  poor  quality,  and  such  drag  along  at 
low  figures;  tomatoes  are  scarce  and  the  price 
consequently  firm.  The  arrivals  of  apples  are 
light,  but  the  market  does  not  change.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  suffering  greatly  from  the  continued 
wet  weather.  Many  of  the  lots  coming  in  are  soft 
and  poor,  watery  in  quality,  and  sandy.  Prices 
are  low  on  usual  quality,  and  fancy  varieties  are 
not  as  a  rule  in  fine  condition.  Gandys,  from 
North  Carolina,  range  from  10  to  15  cents  a  quart, 
and  would  bring  higher  prices  were  the  quality 
better;  Norfolk  are  generally  inferior  and  sold 
at  a  reasonable  price;  Eastern  Shore  a  little 
higher,  some  Ridgelys  showing  a  finer  quality; 
South  Jersey  berries  are  little  better  than  Mary¬ 
land,  and  sell  at  the  same  price. 

Hops  are  moving  very  slowly,  and  though  the 
prices  are  without  radical  change,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  buyer’s  favor.  Low  grades  are 
cheap,  while  choice  goods,  being  scarce,  are  held 
at  a  premium  of  several  cents.  In  dressed  poultry 
the  demand  is  disappointing;  the  weather  is  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  use  of  broilers,  and  while  sup¬ 
plies  are  comparatively  moderate,  the  outlet  is 
small  and  prices  continue  weak.  There  is  a  very 
moderate  movement  in  frozen  poultry.  Canned 
vegetables  show  a  little  increase  in  price,  be¬ 
cause  large  Government  proposals  are  expected, 
and  this  may  possibly  improve  prices  this  Sum¬ 
mer  in  tomatoes  and  such  material  for  canning. 

The  cash  wheat  market  is  in  a  very  uncertain 
condition.  Since  news  of  Dewey’s  victory  at 
Manila,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  for¬ 
eign  demand  for  American  wheat  and  corn,  and 
ocean  freight  rates  on  grain  are  declining.  Many 
steamships  which  were  chartered  at  the  high 
rates  of  a  few  weeks  ago  have  been  relet,  their 
proposed  cargoes  having  been  resold.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  upward  movement 
in  wheat,  Letter  chartered  steamers  at  a  great 
many  ports,  so  that  when  the  regular  dealers 
came,  they  found  that  the  ready  tonnage  had  been 
absorbed.  This  caused  an  advance  in  freight 
rates.  The  demand  gradually  fell  off,  and  with 
the  reselling  of  cargoes  by  foreigners,  freight 
rates  have  practically  lost  their  advance.  July 
and  September  wheat  shows  a  decline  in  spite  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Leiter  and  his  followers  to 
hold  these  futures. 

The  markets  of  other  cities  give  the  following 
report  in  dairy  products:  Boston,  butter  steady, 
northern  and  western,  16J4  to  17c.;  imitation,  13 94 
to  14c. ;  cheese,  firm.  Chicago,  the  market  is  firm ; 
creameries,  13  to  15>4c. ;  dairies,  13  to  15c.;  cheese, 
creameries,  5  to  894c.  Philadelphia,  butter  firm, 
with  fair  demand;  fancy  western,  15*4  to  16c.; 
prints,  16c.;  cheese,  dull  and  easier.  New  York 
factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  794c. ;  fair  to  choice, 
6%  to  794«.  _ 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  may  28,  1898 
BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  1014®  — 

Western,  firsts .  1594@  10 

Western,  seconds .  1494@  16 

Western,  thirds .  1394@  14 

State,  finest .  10  @  10)4 

State,  firsts .  1594@  — 

St  ate,  thirds  to  seconds .  1394@  15 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  15  @  1514 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  14  @  1414 

Welsh  tubs,  finest .  1414®  15 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  14  @  — 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras .  14  @  — 

Firsts . . .  1214@  13 

Seconds .  1*  @  — 

Western  factory,  extras .  —  @  — 

Firsts  .  1214@  — 

Seconds .  12  @  — 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  choice.  OJf 

White,  large,  choice .  094®  9?4 

Large,  good  to  prime .  694@  094 

Small,  colored,  choice .  7  @  7 94 

Small,  white,  choice .  7  @  7 94 

Small,  good  to  prime  . .  696@  694 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  0  @  0)4 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  514®  0 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  5  @  — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4  @  414 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  8  @  314 

Full  skims .  2  @  — 

CHEESE— OLD. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy .  814®  9 

Large,  fair  to  good .  794®  894 

Large,  common .  6!4@  714 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  894®  9 

Small,  white,  fancy .  894  @  9 

Small,  choice .  814®  814 

Small,  common  to  good  .  0l4@  794 

EGGS. 

J  ersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  13  @  14 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  1214@  — 

Western,  selected,  for  storage,  at  mark.  11!4@  12 

Fresh  gathered,  ungraded  firsts .  12  @  1214 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  11)4@  1194 

Tenn.  and  Va.,  fresh,  per  30-doz  case. 2  55  @2  70 


FRUITS— DRIED, 

Apples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex. fancy..  10  ®  — 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  994@  — 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  914 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  0  @  814 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters .  3  @  4 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  quarters .  2!4@  3 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb...  214@  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  4)4@  494 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2!4@  294 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb . *. .  15  @  17 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @  414 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  1014©  H 

Sun-dried,  per  lb . .  8  @  9 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb .  6  @  7 


FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  Fancy  red,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  50®4  00 

Russet,  per  bbl . 2  75®3  00 

Common  to  fair  grades . 2  25@2  75 

Oranges,  California  Navels,  per  box . 2  00®2  75 

Seedlings,  per  box . 1  25@1  05 

Pineapples.  Fla.,  per  case . 2  50@3  60 

Porto  Ricos,  each.  .  25@  50 

Strawberries.  N.  C.,  fancy,  Gandy .  10@  16 

N.  C.,  poor  to  good,  per  quart .  3@  7 

Norfolk,  good  to  prime,  per  quart _  — @  — 

Norfolk,  poor  to  fair,  per  quart .  3®  5 

Eastern  Shore,  Va..  per  quart .  t®  7 

Maryland,  per  quart .  5@  12 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 1  48  @1  50 

Corn .  37  @  3994 

Oats .  33®  — 

lty/e .  01  @  06 

Barley  malting .  58  @  05 

Feeding .  35  @  45 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  75 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 00  @  05 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  35 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  40 

Sait,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  100  lbs . 3o  @  40 

Other  grades,  per  100  lbs . 20  ®  30 

Oats,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cauliflower,  per  doz  . 1  50@3  00 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz .  30®  35 

Seconds,  per  doz .  15®  20 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  20®  00 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10@  15 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  fancy,  per  doz .  35@  40 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  25 

HONEY, 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  0  ®  0)4 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4  @  4)4 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4)4®  6)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  52)4 

HOI’S. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  —  @  — 

Prime .  12  @  14 

Low  to  medium .  8  ®  11 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1890  .  3)4®  7)4 

Olds .  1)4®  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897.  choice .  —  ®  — 

Prime .  11  @  13 

Low  to  medium .  5  @  10 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1890  .  394®  7 

Olds .  194®  394 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897  .  33  @  40 


MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  9  ®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  894 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  794 

Small,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Spring  lambs,  prime,  each . 2  00  @4  00 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  0  @  7 

Medium,  per  lb .  594@  694 

Heavy,  per  lb .  49$@  594 

Rough,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4J4@ 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3)4® 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  394® 

Shelled.  No.  2  Spanish .  2 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb . 

Broilers,  Phil.,  under3  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb. 

Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb . 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime... 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Southwestern,  heavy  to  medium,  per  lb. 

Ducks,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Long  Island  and  Eastern  Spring.... 

Geese,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1 
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POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  894@  — 

Chickens,  Spring,  per  lb .  15  @  20 

Roosters,  per  lb . •. .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Ducks,  fattened,  per  pair .  60  @  65 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  00 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  40  @  45 

Geese,  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @  — 

Western,  per  pair .  87  @1  12 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  ®  25 

POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Southern,  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  bbl . 3  00®4  25 

Chili  Red,  per  bbl . 3  00®4  (JO 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  76 

CulJs,  per  bbl . 1  G0®2  00 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 2  60®2  76 

State  and  Western,  per  180  lbs . 2  25@2  50 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  25® 2  50 

State,  Jersey  or  Western,  per  sack . 2  25@2  50 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  75®3  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, colossal,  per  doz  bunches.... 2  25  @2  50 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  00  @1  75 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  50  ®  75 

Beets,  Southern,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @4  00 

Celery,  Florida,  per  3  to  8-doz  case . 1  00  @3  00 

Cabbages,  Southern,  per  bbl  crate .  50  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate .  75  @1  00 

Savannah  and  Charleston,  per  bkt. ..  75  @150 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box . 2  00  @3  00 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  60  @4  00 

Peppers.  Florida,  per  carrier . 3  00  @6  00 

Squash,  Florida,  white,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00  @2  00 

Florida,  yellow,  per  bbl  crate . 1  50  @2  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  50  @1  00 

Turnips,  N.  C.,  white,  per  bbl  crate .  50  @1  50 

Okra,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00  @2  50 

Onions,  Eastern,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  75  @2  90 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  50  @  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00  @  — 

Peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket  .  75  @1  25 

N.  C.,  per  basket .  50  @1  00 

Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket .  60  @1  00 

Radishes,  per  basket .  25  @  60 

Per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

String  beans,  Sav.,  green, >per  basket .  50  @1  2o 

Wax.  per  basket .  50  @150 

Charleston,  green  or  wax,  per  basket.  50  @125 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

Spinach,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  obi  .  75  @1  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,430  cans  of  milk, 
113  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  651  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper 


Shade  Wont  Work' 

; Because  it  isn’t  mounted  on 

THE  IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

SHADE  ROLLER. 

A  perfect  article.  No  tacks  re¬ 
quired.  Notice  name  on  roller 
when  buying  your  shades. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 

We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  yeai 's  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


This  is  a  very  handsome  combination  pearl-handled  penholder  and  paper  cutter, 
with  plated  gold  pen.  It  is  a  very  handsome  thing,  and  would  make  a  suitable 


present  to  a  school  girl  or  friend.  Put  up  in  a  plush-lined  box.  We  will  send  this 
free  to  any  one  who  sends  us  one  new  subscription  with  $1. 


LADIES’ PEARL  WAIST  SET 

These  cuts  show  a  handsome  pearl 
waist  set,  a  very  pretty  lace  pin,  and 


dumb-bell  links  for  the  cuffs.  They  are 
all  handsome  designs.  Price  of  the 


waist  set,  pair  of  links,  and  lace  pin  by 
mail,  $1.  We  will  send  any  one  by  mail 


prepaid  for  one 
new  subscription 
at  $1,  or  the  three 
for  a  club  of  two 
at  $1  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


A  PORTABLE  HARNESS 
SHOP. 

This  is  simply  a  strong  chest,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  good  knife,  an  adjustable  sew¬ 
ing  awl  haft,  a  saddler’s  straight  awl,  a 
saddler’s  bent  awl,  a  wrench,  a  paper  of 
harness  needles,  a  ball  of  linen  harness 
thread,  a  hall  of  shoemaker's  wax,  a  box 
of  bifurcated  rivets,  with  a  “set”  for 
holding  rivet  while  you  drive  it  in,  and 


SHOP  CLOSED  WITH  CLAMP &TO0LS 
- =  PACKED  INSIDE.  = — 


a  file,  suitable  for  mending  harness.  The 
clasp  for  holding  the  harness  fastens 
into  the  socket  shown  on  one  end  of  the 
box.  Every  man  who  has  a  harness  to 
mend  will  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
set  of  tools.  Price  $2,  or  we  will  send  it 
free  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions 
at  $1  each,  or  for  two  new  subscriptions 
and  $1  extra. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


A  Watch  for  a  Dollar. 

During  the  month  of  May  last  year, 
we  offered  to  furnish  our  old  subscribers 
with  a  Watch  for  $1.  It  was  a  great 
bargain,  and  we  did  it  only  for  one 
month.  We  were  obliged  to  refuse  orders 
afterwards,  but  we  repeated  the  offer  for 
the  month  of  May  again  this  year.  We, 
however,  neglected  to  get  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  paper  last  week,  and  on 
this  account  have  concluded  to  extend 
the  time  one  week  in  order  to  give 
every  one  a  fair  chance.  We  will  fill 
orders  for  it  up  to  June  8,  but  no 
longer.  The  Watch  is  fully  warranted, 
solid  nickel  case  and  movement,  jeweled, 
stem-wind  and  set.  Any  time  until  June 
8  inclusive,  you  may  send  us  one  new 


subscription  and  $2,  and  15  cents  extra 
for  postage  and  registering  Watch, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  Watch  by  re¬ 
turn  mail,  and  the  paper  for  a  year  to 
the  new  subscriber.  Of  course,  you  get 
the  dollar  for  the  new  subscription,  so 
the  Watch  will  cost  you  only  $1,  besides 
the  postage.  If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
we  will  return  you  all  the  money.  The 
Watches  are  actually  worth  $5  at  retail. 
We  do  this  for  the  new  subscriber,  but 
only  to  J  une  8. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . . $2 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE . 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Spanish  Senate  urges  immediate  adoption  of 
privateering.  Report  that  Spain  is  fortifying  the 
heights  opposite  Gibraltar.  The  Vatican  declares 
neutrality.  Spanish  bark  captured  near  Porto 
Rico.  British  steamer  fired  on  by  Spanish  cruiser 
at  Porto  Rico.  Oregon  reported  at  Key  West,  but 
report  officially  denied,  Monday,  May  33. 

Rumors  of  a  great  naval  battle,  though  not 
substantiated,  cause  much  excitement.  Condi¬ 
tion  in  Manila  reported  critical.  Foreign  resi¬ 
dents  fear  an  outbreak  of  Spanish  soldiers.  News¬ 
paper  dispatch  boats  debarred  from  accompany¬ 
ing  the  fleet  in  Cuban  waters.  Spanish  fleet  offi¬ 
cially  reported  to  be  still  at  Santiago.  Transports 
City  of  Peking,  Sidney  and  Australia  loading 
with  troops  for  Manila,  at  San  Francisco.  Fuller 
reports  of  the  bombarding  of  Cardenas,  in  which 
Ensign  Bagley  and  four  men  of  the  torpedo  boat 
Winslow  were  killed,  say  that  the  Spanish  loss 
was  nine,  including  two  women  and  three  child¬ 
ren  killed  by  one  shell  in  the  streets  of  the  town. 
Movements  of  Atlantic  squadrons  Dkept  secret, 
Tuesday,  May  24. 

The  President  has  issued  a  call  for  75,000  volun¬ 
teers.  When  present  plans  are  carried  out  the 
military  force  will  number  278,500  men.  Three 
transports  started  for  Manila  with  2,500  men. 
Key  West  under  martial  law.  Oregon  reaches 
Jupiter  Inlet,  Fla.,  after  a  voyage  of  65  days. 
Spanish  torpedo  boat,  Terror,  leaves  Martinique. 
Spanish  fleet  blockaded  in  Santiago  harbor,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  May  25. 

Rumor  that  Secretary  Alger  will  resign.  No 
word  from  Santiago.  Three  cruisers  sent  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  Spanish  torpedo  destroyer,  Terror. 
The  Oregon  at  Key  West.  Mines  in  New  York 
harbor  set  adrift  by  careless  mariners.  British 
steamer,  Europa,  arrives  with  cargo  of  sulphur, 
after  chase  by  a  Spanish  torpedo  boat,  Thursday, 
May  26. 

The  Spanish  fleet  blockaded  in  Santiago  har¬ 
bor  by  Admiral  Sampson’s  fleet.  Reported  that 
the  Cadiz  squadron  intends  to  break  the  block¬ 
ade.  Commodore  Schley’s  squadron  watching 
the  Yucatan  Passage.  In  the  Senate,  amend¬ 
ments  looking  to  the  annexation  of  Hawaii 
offered  to  the  War  Revenue  bill.  Balloons  re¬ 
ceived  for  navy  use.  Report  that  Porto  Rico, 
rather  than  Cuba,  will  be  the  first  scene  of  in¬ 
vasion,  Friday,  May  27. 

What  about  the  war  revenue  measure? 
The  senators  are  still  talking  over  it  ! 

A  bakery  at  Chattanooga  is  large 
enough  to  bake  40,000  loaves  of  bread  per 
day. 

Apparently  the  anti-American  feeling 
in  France  is  chiefly  newspaper  talk.  The 
common  people  are  not  unfriendly.  Sen¬ 
sational  newspapers  do  not  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  public  opinion. 

Dr.  Capote,  vice-president  of  the  so- 
called  Cuban  Republic,  is  in  this  country. 
He  says  that  his  government  will  end 
when  the  last  Spanish  soldier  leaves 
Cuba.  Then  all  Cubans  will  unite  to 
form  a  government ! 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  delay  in  in¬ 
vading  Cuba?  It  is  said  that  Secretary 
Alger  wants  to  move  at  once,  while  Gen. 
Miles  reports  that  we  are  not  ready.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Spanish  are  strength- 
enmg  their  position  and  the  reconcen- 
trados  are  dying — or  dead. 

Five  more  countries  have  declared 
neutrality— Russia,  Greece,  Venezuela, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Canada.  Great  im¬ 
portance  attaches  especially  to  Vene¬ 
zuela,  because  of  her  proximity  to  the 
West  Indies,  which  would  furnish  places 
of  refuge  and  possible  coaling  places  for 
the  Spanish  fleet  had  neutrality  not 
been  declared. 

The  remarkable  trip  of  the  battleship 
Oregon  has  reopened  the  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  the  Nicaraugua  Canal.  The 
Oregon  sailed  13,000  miles  to  join  the 
other  warships.  She  could  have  saved 
8,000  miles  if  the  canal  had  been  open. 
The  chances  now  are  that  the  war  spirit 
will  be  strong  enough  to  induce  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  help  build  the  canal. 

The  report  that  the  monitor  Monterey 
is  to  be  sent  to  reinforce  Dewey’s  fleet 
at  Manila  is  causing  serious  alarm  to 
many  Pacific  Coast  people.  The  removal 
of  the  Monterey  takes  away  the  last  re¬ 
maining  protection,  except  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  against  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  Cadiz  fleet,  whose 
whereabouts  and  movements  are  so  un¬ 
certain,  might  attack  the  unprotected 
Pacific  Coast.  Such  a  contingency  seems 
highly  improbable,  and  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  is  too  busy  to  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  protests. 

The  Spanish  authorities  are  deeply  in¬ 
censed  over  the  report  that  the  American 
warships  which  bombarded  Guantanamo 
approached  that  harbor  flying  the  Span¬ 
ish  flag,  in  order  to  deceive  the  garrison. 
International  law  declares  that  an  ene¬ 
my’s  flag  may  be  so  used,  but  it  must  be 
hauled  down  before  a  shot  is  fired.  Very 
little  is  known  as  to  the  engagement  at 


Guantanamo,  but  Spanish  authorities  de¬ 
clare  that  our  force  was  repulsed.  The 
Spanish  government  threatens  privateer¬ 
ing,  in  reprisal  of  the  Guantanamo  inci¬ 
dent. 

Gen.  Gomez,  of  the  Cuban  army,  has 
issued  orders  that  any  officer  or  private 
guilty  of  intoxication  will  be  severely 
punished.  One  American  regiment  passed 
through  Lexington,  Ky.  The  papers 
state  :  “  While  the  soldiers  were  board¬ 

ing  their  trains  the  refreshments  which 
had  been  taken  to  the  Opera  House  were 
being  transferred  to  the  baggage  cars 
and  coaches,  and  along  with  the  liquors 
went  large  pieces  of  ice,  big  bundles  of 
mint,  and  huge  sacks  of  sugar,  20  dozen 
toddy  glasses  and  as  manj  spoons,  and 
10  dozen  beer  glasses  were  added  to  the 
outfit.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
issued  an  order  to  customs  officers  notify¬ 
ing  them  that  the  port  of  Manila  is 
blockaded,  and  that,  therefore,  clear¬ 
ances  will  not  be  granted  to  merchant 
vessels  for  that  port.  In  anticipation 
of  the  military  occupation  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  Treasury  is  formulating  rules 
for  the  collection  of  customs  tariffs, 
which  will  be  collected  by  the  military 
authorities,  and  turned  over  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  “military  contribution.” 
The  tariff  rates  will  closely  follow  Span¬ 
ish  customs  laws  now  in  force  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  battleship  Oregon,  which  arrived 
at  Jupiter  Inlet,  Fla.,  May  25,  left  Mare 
Island,  Cal.,  March  19,  making  the  trip 
of  13,000  miles  in  65  days.  At  Callao  she 
was  joined  by  the  gunboat  Marietta.  The 
Spanish  torpedo  gunboat  Temerario  was 
lying  in  wait  for  tbe  vessels  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Plate,  so  a  rapid  run  was 
made  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  the  two  ves¬ 
sels  were  joined  by  the  cruiser  Buffalo, 
formerly  the  Brazilian  Nictheroy.  The 
northward  journey  was  one  of  great 
peril,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  fleet  under  Admiral  Cervera.  From 
the  time  the  vessels  touched  Bahia,  May 
9,  any  information  concerning  their 
whereabouts  has  been  kept  from  the 
public. 

The  regular  field  ration  of  our  soldiers 
includes  beef,  bacon,  flour,  beans,  pota¬ 
toes,  onions,  coffee,  sugar,  candles,  soap, 
salt,  pepper,  and  baking  powder,  this 
being  issued  in  bulk  and  carried  by  wag¬ 
ons.  On  occasions  when  it  is  necessary 
for  each  man  to  carry  his  own  food,  an 
emergency  ration  is  provided.  This 
ration,  for  one  day,  consists  of  10  ounces 
of  bacon,  16  ounces  of  hard  bread,  four 
ounces  of  pea  meal,  four  ounces  of  coffee, 
or  one-half  ounce  of  tea,  four  grains  of 
saccharine,  .64  ounce  of  salt,  .4  ounce  of 
pepper  and  one-half  ounce  of  tobacco. 
The  total  weight  of  the  ration  for  five 
days  is  a  little  over  10  pounds.  A  fold¬ 
ing  can  with  a  handle  is  carried  in  the 
haversack,  which  can  be  used  as  a  sauce¬ 
pan  for  making  soup,  the  tea  or  coffee 
being  made  in  the  tin  cup.  Experiments 
have  also  been  made  in  a  standard  emer¬ 
gency  ration  in  compressed  form.  The 
defect  in  this  class  of  food  seems  to  be 
that,  while  the  requisite  amount  of 
nourishment  is  provided,  the  deficiency 
in  bulk  is  likely  to  affect  the  digestion 
unfavorably. 

The  Outlook  reprints  Edward  Everett 
Hale’s  fine  story,  “  The  Man  Without  a 
Country,”  with  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Hale,  in  which  he  tells  how  the  story 
came  to  be  written.  Speaking  of  the 
justice  of  the  present  war,  Mr.  Hale  says: 

It  has  come  about  that  no  viceroy,  serving  a 
woman,  who  is  the  guardian  of  a  boy,  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  starve  at  his  pleasure  200, 000  of  God’s 
children.  The  world  is  so  closely  united— that  is 
to  say,  unity  is  so  real— that  when  such  a  viceroy 
does  undertake  to  commit  such  an  iniquity, 
somebody  shall  hold  his  hands.  It  has  come  to 
pass  just  now  that  tli is  somebody  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  Mr.  Cleveland,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  gave  fair  warning;  he 
said  that  this  sort  of  thing  must  stop,  and  that 
before  long.  The  people  who  advised  the  mother 
(herself  innocent)  of  the  l»oy,  who  was  quite 
innocent,  supposed  that  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not 
mean  what  he  said,  and  that  the  nation  called 
the  United  States,  did  not  mean  what  her  ser¬ 
vant  said  for  her.  They  were  mistaken.  And 
the  moment  has  come  when  the  civilization  of 
tbe  world  and  its  international  law  is  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  one  step  as  they  learn  their  mistake. 
The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind 
exceeding  small.  In  this  particular  case,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  United  States  to  give  to  the 
millstone  its  last  turn. 


OFF  FOR  THE  WAR. 

It  is  35  years  since  New  Yorkers  last 
saw  soldiers  marching  to  actual  war, 
and  the  different  regiments  now  going 
through  the  city  are  greeted  everywhere 
with  great  enthusiasm.  When  the  9th 
and  the  69th  regiments  marched  through 
New  York,  May  24,  they  were  greeted  by 
great  crowds  at  every  point,  many  people 
standing  for  hours  in  the  damp  air, 
hastening  to  occasional  shelter  during 
passing  showers.  The  crowd  was  thick¬ 
est  in  Madison  Square,  and  included  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;  brawny 
aborers  cheek  by  -  jowl  with  the  well- 


brushed  idlers  of  upper  Fifth  Avenue, 
while  women  alighted  from  their  car¬ 
riages  to  stand  with  democratic  equality 
among  those  whose  only  equipage  is  the 
street  car. 

Standing  at  windows,  in  balconies,  and 
on  the  pavement,  overflowing  on  to  the 
car  tracks,  and  surging  out  into  the 
roadway,  the  crowd  stood  patiently  until 
a  gun  from  one  of  the  newspaper  offices 
announced  that  the  soldiers  were  in 
sight.  A  gleam  of  watery  sunshine 
sparkled  on  the  brown  army  carbines, 
and  the  marching  men  passed  between 
the  lines  of  cheering  spectators.  The 
69th  is  not  a  show  regiment  ;  it  is  a 
sample  of  the  plain  people,  and  perhaps 
that  is  one  reason  why  New  York  re¬ 
gards  it  with  such  affectionate  pride. 
Its  men  all  look  like  stalwart  workers, 
muscular  and  brawny,  burnt  to  a  coppery 
brown  by  their  outdoor  life.  They 
marched  up  Fifth  Avenue,  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  New 
York  stood  on  his  porch  to  give  them  a 
parting  benediction,  and  then  across  to 
the  North  River,  where  a  transport 
awaited  them.  The  men  looked  heavily 
weighted  with  all  their  accoutrements, 
but  here  and  there  one  was  to  be  seen 
with  a  child  on  his  shoulder,  while  a 
sobbing  woman  hastened  by  his  side, 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  steady  stride 
of  the  marching  men.  At  one  point,  a 
man  rushed  forward  to  tell  one  of  the 
privates  that  his  mother  had  died  sud¬ 
denly.  The  soldier  dropped  as  though 
shot ;  he  was  picked  up  and  put  in  the 
ambulance,  and  the  regiment  marched 
on  with  unvarying  step.  People  pressed 
forward  with  all  sorts  of  gifts — cakes, 
pies,  sandwiches  and  fruit.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  momentary  halt,  and  the 
spectators  crowded  into  the  ranks  with 
their  offerings.  By  the  Fifth  Avenue  Ho¬ 
tel,  a  knot  of  women  surged  into  the  ranks, 
to  receive  from  some  of  the  men  the  fa¬ 
miliar  street-car  conductor’s  admonition. 
“  Please  step  inside,  ladies.”  Going  down 
the  river,  the  transport  was  saluted  by 
all  the  passing  craft.  Much  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  wore  gala  dress,  in  honor  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  79th  birthday,  and  the  English 
ensign  was  everywhere  dipped  to  salute 
America's  soldiers.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  heartier  reception  than  our  soldiers 
receive  now  on  going  through  New  York, 
yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  our  present  en¬ 
thusiasm  will  seem  colorless  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  way  we  shall  receive  them 
when  they  march  back  again  ! 


Vanity  in  women  Is 
forgivable.  It 
was  Nature’s  in¬ 
tention  that  wo¬ 
man  should  be 
vain  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  appearance, 
and  the  woman 
who  fails  of  this 
fails  of  her  full 
womanhood.  No 
woman  should  be 
satisfied  to  go 
through  the  world 
with  a  complex¬ 
ion  made  hideous 
by  unsightly 
blotches,  pimples 
and  eruptions. 
No  woman  should 
be  satisfied  to 
have  a  sallow, 
sickly  complex¬ 
ion. 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions  does  not 
He  in  cosmetics.  Skin  disease  is  caused  by 
impurities  in  the  blood,  and  by  nervous 
disorders  due  to  weakness  and  disease  of 
the  distinctly  feminine  organism.  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  the 
greatest  of  all  known  blood-purifiers.  It 
not  only  drives  all  impurities  from  the  life- 
stream,  but  fills  it  with  the  rich,  life-giving 
elements  of  the  food.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription  acts  directly  on  the  delicate 
and  important  organs  that  bear  the  burdens 
of  wifehood  and  motherhood.  It  makes 
them  pure,  strong,  well  and  vigorous.  A 
course  of  these  two  great  medicines  will 
transform  a  weak,  sickly,  nervous,  despond¬ 
ent  woman,  who  suffers  from  unsightly 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  into  a  healthy,  happy, 
amiable  companion,  with  a  skin  that  is 
clear  and  wholesome.  These  medicines 
are  made  from  herbs  and  roots,  and  contain 
no  minerals  of  any  description.  They  sim¬ 
ply  assist  the  natural  processes  of  assimila¬ 
tion,  secretion  and  excretion.  Medicine 
dealers  sell  them. 

It  is  a  druggist’s  business  to  give  you,  not 
to  tell  you,  what  you  want. 

“  About  four  years  ago,”  writes  Thomas  Har¬ 
ris,  of  Wakefield  Station,  Sussex  Co.,  Va„  "my 
daughter  Helen  was  afflicted  with  eczema  in  a 
distressing  form.  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines  cured 
her  after  all  other  remedies  had  failed.” 

In  sending  for  a  free  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser,  enclose 
21  one-cent  stamps,  to  cover  mailing  only, 
if  a  paper-covered  copy  is  desired,  or  31 
stamps  for  cloth  -  binding.  Address  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


In  Chilton  Paint 

you  get  what  you  pay  for. 

If  you  buy  a  gallon  of  paint  insist  on  obtain¬ 
ing  a  gallon  and  not  part  of  one.  The  Chil¬ 
ton  Paint  is  measured  by  the  United  States 
standard  gallon.  It  is  the  cheapest  paint  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  best.  It  is  the  best  because  it  is 
made  with  pure  Linseed  Oil  and  aTurpentine 
Drier,  with  the  very  best  pigments,  and  is 
mixed  and  ground  by  machinery  from  five  to 
seven  times.  It  covers  more  surface  and  lasts 
longer  than  any  other  kind  of  paint. 

Inquire  of  agents,  or  address 

THE  CHII.T0N  CO.,  69  Cortland!  Street,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT? 

If  It’s  Buggies,  Harness,  Saddles,  Bicycle*,  Sewing 
Machine*,  Feed  Cooker*,  Older  Pre*nc*.  Suruv 
Pumps,  Poultry  ]"  ‘ 


thing  else,  we 

rect  from  the  fac- 
what  It  Is,  or  where 


""KwiP  “SS  ™. & 

Known  it  Is  made,  we  can 
supply  It  and  nave  you  money  too.  Try  us. 


Supplies  or  any- 


Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue,  circulars,  etc. 

Frank  B.  Barkley  Mg.  Co.  K  »?& 


-IHL$9.50  BUYS  A  ^VICTORS0* 

I  Adapted  to  Light  and  Hrayy  Work.  Reliable  and  Finely 
j  Finished;  Guaranteed  for  10  Years  Write  for  40  Page  Cata¬ 
logue  Attachments  Freo.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Address 
l  Dept.  WO  VICTOR  M  O.  COM  90-98  Market  St., Chicago. 
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High 

Grade 


BICYCLES 

for  Men,  Women,  Girls 
&  Boys.  Complete  line. 
I  All  brand  new  models. 
$75  «0»kwood’  for  $52.50 
-  -  $00  ‘Arlington’  «  $24.50 

WRITS  tXu*  Yrf«|!  SPKCIA?OKKEn  0the"  “  *15’  *17  •nd 
«  KJ I K  TODAY  for  SPKUAL  OF*  UR.  j0TenI|M  j 7. oo  to  $12.50 

Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D.with  privilege  to  examine.  Buy 

direct  from  manufacturers, save  agents  &  dealers  profits 

II Inn.  Catalogue  Free.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
162  W.  Van Iluren  Street,  IS-34&,  Chicago,  Ilia. 


wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  percent  profit 
CORMANY  MFG.  tlO. 
225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


LANE’S  CARRIAGE  JACK 

Beat  in  the  world.  All 
steel;  unbreakable ;  oper¬ 
ated  by  powerful  com¬ 
pound  levers,  and  quickly 
adjusted  to  any  heignt.  At 
nil  hardware  dealers,  or 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


If 
r » 

I  M 


$6- 50  -  -  Buf  4  BC'IGY 

g  qc  -  -  Buy.  4  CARR1AUK 

q  o  a  But.  4  7111k,  Mill  or  Bight 
Delivery  Wagon 
W Ithsteel  tiro  on  and  hub  banded.  Good 
substantial  wheels.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.  New  wheels  are  cheaper  than 
repairing  old  ones.  Can  furnish  axles 
and  boxes.  Send  stamp  forprice  list  A 
dlrectlonsfor  measuring.  Wllmi.gtoi 
Wheel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


S«E  fiU  III 

THE  UID  W 

agons 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  So  fit  any 
3ize  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheat  Co.,  Havana,  III, 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

‘I  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  pamphlet.  It  Is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

KDWAKD  II.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


CD  I  I  ITO  VEGETABLES, 
r  W  U  I  I  O  PRODUCE. 

We  receive  and  sell.  In  car-load  or  smaller  lots,  all 
Products  of  the  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  DAIRY, 
HENNERY  and  FARM.  Market  Reports,  References, 
etc.,  free  upon  application.  Address 

No.  611  Liberty  St.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  o< 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MKGRIMJNK  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 
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\UVE  STOCK \ 

AND  DAIRY. 

HEALTHFUL  MILK ;  HEALTHY  COWS. 

TWO  BOOKS  THAT  TELL  THE  TALE. 

The  subject  of  the  production  of  pure 
and  healthful  milk  is  attracting  more 
attention  than  ever  before.  Particularly 
timely,  therefore,  are  two  books  just  put 
out  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Brush,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  one  on  Milk,  and  the  other  on 
Human  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  is  no  better  authority  in  the 
world  to-day  on  these  topics  than  Dr. 
Brush,  and  he  practices  in  his  own  dairy 
the  prescriptions  he  writes  for  others. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  a  description  of  his 
herds  and  his  methods  about  five  years 
ago ;  he  not  only  advocates  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  healthy  animals,  the  carrying  out 
of  correct  methods  of  handling  and  feed¬ 
ing,  and  the  production  of  good  milk, 
but  puts  into  effect  his  teachings.  He  is 
not  a  theorist,  but  is,  and  has  been  for 
years,  engaged  in  the  production  of  milk 
for  market. 

Good  milk  must  come  from  good  cows. 
In  Human  and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  Dr. 
Brush  traces  the  relation  between  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  the  human  race  and  in  the 
bovine  race,  and  treats  of  the  communi¬ 
cability  of  the  disease  from  the  latter  to 
the  former.  The  leading  question  is,  Is 
bacillary  tuberculosis  conveyed  to  the 
human  race  from  animals  affected  with 
this  disease  ?  Of  all  the  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  the  bovines  are  the  only  ones 
affected  to  any  extent  with  tuberculosis. 
These  and  the  humans  are  preeminently 
tubercular.  Of  all  the  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals  known,  none  is  so  intimately  or 
closely  related  to  the  human  race  as  the 
cow.  Both  have  tuberculosis,  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  cow  does  not  acquire 
it  from  us.  Tuberculosis,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Brush,  is  all  derived  from  the 
bovine  race.  Where  this  animal  does 
not  exist,  pulmonary  consumption  is  un¬ 
known.  Milk  warm  from  the  cow  is 
more  dangerous  than  that  which  has 
been  chilled,  because  the  germs  will  not 
grow  at  a  temperature  of  less  than  87 
degrees  F.;  for  that  reason,  country  peo¬ 
ple  who  practice  drinking  milk  in  the 
former  condition,  are  more  likely  to  con¬ 
tract  the  disease  from  diseased  milk  than 
city  people  who  get  the  milk  after  it  has 
been  chilled. 

As  in  the  human  race,  so  in  the  bovine 
race,  the  individuals  predisposed  to 
tuberculosis  are  possessed  of  a  marked 
degree  of  delicate  attractiveness,  so  that 
the  beauty  of  the  herd  may  be  the  one 
cow  most  badly  diseased.  Peoples,  civil¬ 
ized  or  savage,  most  closely  associated 
with  inbred  dairy  cattle,  are  most  sub¬ 
ject  to  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Brush  gives  a 
large  number  of  examples  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  his  position  on  these 
points.  He  does  not  wish  to  be  known 
as  an  alarmist,  but  to  put  the  facts  and 
the  dangers  fairly  before  his  readers, 
that  existing  conditions  may  be  met  in¬ 
telligently  and  fairly.  He  treats  of  con¬ 
sanguineous  breeding  in  its  relations  to 
scrofula  and  tuberculosis,  the  apparent 
reasons  why  man  is  afflicted  with  tuber¬ 
culosis,  the  danger  of  using  milk  from 
tuberculous  cows,  and  “  What  must  we 
do  to  be  saved  from  tuberculosis  ?  ”  The 
book  is  one  well  worth  the  careful  study 
of  intelligent,  progressive  breeders  and 
dairymen. 

In  the  book  entitled  Milk,  Dr.  Brush 
gives  numerous  plain,  pointed  facts 
about  this  impox-tant  food  product,  and 
illustrates  them  by  numerous  examples 
from  a  long  and  varied  professional  prac¬ 
tice,  of  the  dangers  from  unwholesome 
milk,  and  the  value  of  pui’e  milk  from 
healthy  animals.  He  treats  especially 
of  infant  feeding,  and  says  that  many  of 
the  diseases  affecting  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  in  infancy  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  milk  poisoning.  This  is  abso¬ 
lutely  the  cause  of  cholera  infantum,  and 


he  thinks  that  this  disease  should  be 
known  by  its  real  name,  ‘‘acute  milk 
poisoning.”  He  citesmany  cases  to  pi’ove 
his  contention,  and  his  remarks  deserve 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every 
person  responsible  for  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  young.  His  directions  for  in¬ 
fant  feeding  are  invaluable.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvements  of  the  dairy 
are  practical  and  helpful,  as  are  the  re¬ 
marks  on  sterilized  milk. 

Both  these  books  are  made  up  from 
various  papers  and  essays  given  before 
medical  societies,  and  in  medical  papers 
at  various  times,  but  they  are  given  in 
everyday  English  that  any  one  can 
understand,  and  are  above  all  intensely 
practical.  _ _ 

SHEEP'S  MILK  FOR  SALE. 

The  inquiry  made  some  time  ago  in 
Tue  R.  N.-Y.,  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
race  of  sheep  kept  especially  for  milk, 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  been  fully 
noticed.  There  are,  at  least,  two  kinds 
of  sheep  kept  for  this  purpose,  one 
especially  for  milk  for  sale  for  domestic 
use,  the  other  for  making  cheese.  The 
milking  sheep  is  one  of  the  breeds  kept 
in  that  part  of  Italy  known  as  Piedmont, 
on  account  of  its  situation  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alpine  mountains.  This  sheep  is  a 
tall,  lanky  thing,  with  every  similar 
feature  supposed  to  be  indicative  of 
high  milking  quality  in  cows,  that  is, 
a  long,  thin  neck,  a  big  belly,  thin  legs, 
and  long  dished  face.  It  is  used  for 
mutton,  and  so  fills  that  place  supposed 
to  be  wholly  improper  with  cows,  viz., 
a  milk  and  meat-making  animal  both. 
But  although  the  milk  is  good  enough, 
and  rich  in  fat,  yet  the  meat  is  poor 
stuff,  and  the  hams  dried  and  smoked 
are  about  as  tasteless  and  hard  on  the 
teeth  as  an  oak  plank,  cut  into  the  shape 
of  a  thin,  very  thin,  ham. 

The  other  race  of  sheep  kept  for  milk 
is  the  Larzac  breed  in  the  south  of 
France,  which  supply  the  material  for 
making  that  highly  valued  cheese  known 
as  the  Rocquefort,  from  the  village  of 
that  name. 

Indeed,  the  milk  business  is  somewhat 
curious  in  that  southern  part  of  Europe. 
In  the  French  health  resorts  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  Cannes, 
Nice,  and  many  others,  donkeys  are  led 
from  house  to  house  to  be  milked  for  the 
use  of  invalids  whose  digestive  arrange¬ 
ments  will  not  permit  of  the  use  of 
the  stronger  milk  of  the  cow.  Asses' 
milk  has  only  18  parts  of  fat  in  1,000, 
and  235  of  casein,  while  the  sugar 
amounts  to  the  excessive  proportion  of 
51  parts,  as  against  36  of  fat,  55  of  casein, 
and  38  of  sugar  in  cow’s  milk. 

When  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  world 
several  years  ago,  I  stopped  at  a  little 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
saw  a  number  of  buffaloes  in  a  stable, 
which  were  kept  for  milk,  and  the  milk¬ 
ing  of  which  was  a  curious  performance. 

I  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  man 
enveloped  in  a  buffalo  skin,  going  to  the 
stable,  and  following  him,  saw  a  dozen 
or  so  of  these  half  wild  animals  with  a 
few  of  their  calves.  The  man,  with  a 
small  pail,  crept  in  among  the  buffaloes, 
on  all  fours,  and  began  to  milk  them,  all 
the  time  in  fear  of  detection  and  imme¬ 
diate  expulsion  by  the  jealous  animals. 
But  sharing  with  the  calves,  he  got  his 
little  pail  filled  with  milk,  and  the 
guests  of  the  little  country  inn  (as  rough 
a  place  as  well  matched  the  milk  supply), 
had  the  milk  for  their  breakfast.  Some¬ 
times  the  milker  is  caught  in  the  act, 
and  unceremoniously  ejected  by  the  en¬ 
raged  buffaloes.  Afterwards  I  found 
this  was  a  common  thing  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  villages. 

There  is  a  little  village  in  that  part  of 
southern  France,  known  as  the  Jura, 
from  the  mountains  of  that  name  above 
it,  where  a  cheese  is  made  of  goats’  milk 
mixed  with  the  milk  of  cows.  It  is  called 
fromage  de  Septmoncel,  which  means 
the  seven  hills,  which  give  this  name  to 
the  village  where  this  cheese  is  made. 
The  goats’  milk  has  a  very  white  fat, 


while  that  of  the  cow  is  yellow,  and  by 
skillful  mixing  of  the  milk,  the  curd  is 
veined  with  streaks  of  different  colors, 
bluish  white  and  light  yellow.  A  little 
alum  is  used  in  making  the  curd,  and 
this  has  some  effect  in  making  this  varie¬ 
gated  color.  This  cheese  sells  at  a  high 
price  in  the  Paris  markets,  at  30  cents  a 
pound,  at  least,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
goaty  flavor. 

Goat’s  milk  is  extensively  used  all 
through  southern  Europe,  and  has  twice 
as  much  fat  in  it  as  the  milk  of  the  cow. 
It  is,  probably,  due  to  the  inherited  pro¬ 
clivity  to  the  goat  as  a  milking  animal, 
that,  in  the  Italian  parts  of  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn,  goats  are  numerously 
kept  by  this  class  of  our  adopted  citizens, 
and  fed  upon  the  garbage  collected  in 
heaps  by  their  owners  through  the  city. 

H.  S. 

Germany  threatens  to  shut  out  American  pork 
and  sausages,  chiefly  on  sanitary  grounds.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  look¬ 
ing  carefully  into  the  matter.  The  German 
agrarians,  as  a  party,  demand  high  protective 
tariffs  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  food  products. 

We  take  our  milk  to  a  cheese  factory  during 
the  cheese  season.  Through  the  Winter,  we  shall 
make  butter.  We  keep  our  milk  at  home  on  Sun- 
d  ty,  and  use  a  gravity  cream  separator,  whicli 
gives  good  satisfaction.  We  shall  milk  25  cows 
this  season,  and  hope  to  add  next  year  11  two- 
year-olds.  We  have  mostly  Short-horn  stock, 
and  the  most  important  problem  before  us  now 
is  how  to  raise  calves  on  whey,  as  we  wish  to 
raise  these  heifers  each  year  to  add  to  our  stock. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  e.  c. 

Poisoned  Milk. — A  London  milkman  was  re¬ 
cently  arrested  for  selling  milk  which  contained 
40  grains  of  boracic  acid  to  the  gallon.  It  was 
stated  by  an  attending  physician  that  six  grains 
of  the  acid  would  be  a  dangerous  dose  for  a  child 
of  tender  years.  This  substance  was,  of  course, 
added  to  the  milk  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
it.  It  was  proved  that  the  defendant  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  adulteration,  having  received  the 
milk  in  sealed  packages,  and  it  was  also  proved 
that  the  acid  had  been  used  by  the  farmer  fur¬ 
nishing  the  milk.  However,  the  city  milkman 
was  fined  $25  for  selling  the  milk. 


Common-sense  will  tell  you  to  avoid  experiments 
with  a  dangerous  Cold.  You  ought  to  take  the  well- 
known  remedy— Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hor»« 

OR  fTrINC - StwfsMlf°pfodthLsc^ybTem^U. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  .by  -dr,uJP.Kl8t?1’ 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  ita  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland__Q. 


New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

Established  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

by  Chapter  I  S3,  Laws  of  i8q4. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in- 
structionforundergraduatesand  postgraduates.  Most 
varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics.  Regu¬ 
lar  graded  course,  three  years  of  nine  months  each. 
Highest  requirements  for  matriculationand  graduation. 
Entrance  by  Regents'  “Veterinary  Student  Certifi¬ 
cate, "  or  by  examination  Sept.  13,  1898.  Instruction 
begins  Sept.  22,  1898. 

Tuition  free  to  New  York  State  students. 

For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F. R.C.V. S.,  Director. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINE  CLIFF,  N.  Y. 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

nrp  ICDPCV  Pfl\A/Q  for  sale.  Three  years 
nLUi  JLliOLl  UU  SI  O  old.  Fresh  St.  Francis 
and  Helier  strain.  Out  of  Prize-winning  stock.  Cheap. 
Removal  to  city.  Daniel  Leibe,  Cherry  Hill,  N.  J. 

SHETLAND  PONIES  SiVAS.53 

every  prize  on  “ponies  in  harness”  at  World’s  Fair. 
Forty  for  1898  market.  Well  broken  ponies  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  use.  Little  loundation  herds  for  breeders. 
Also  imported  stallions.  Pays  better  to  breed  pure 
Shetland  Ponies  than  any  other  animal.  Write  your 
wants.  WATKINS  FARM,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  1 V  kites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Ham  i ltoN  &  Co..  Cochran ville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

A  D  time  makes  a  big 

Blf  MR  DEMAND  FOR  PORK. 

Send  for  description  of  the 

FAMOUS  0. 1.  C. 

(best)  SWINE, 

two  of  which  weighed  2806  lbs. 
ON  TIME  and  Agency  to  the  first 
applicant  in  each  locality. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

35  Summit  St.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

P  Li  E  C  U  I  Q  CO— The  money-making  hog  Selected 
lincomnto  pigs  and  service  boars.  Also,  an 
A.  J.  C.  C.  HH1FKK  CALF  for  sale. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  l’eruvillo,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cam  0<*l«~Fine  Thoroughbred  Cheshire  Boar 
ST  0l  wfllC  Pigs,  7  weeks;  a  bargain  at  $4.  Pekin 
Ducks, 75c.,  breeders;  Eggs,  75c.  per  sitting.  You  will 
be  pleased.  Lester  M.  Loveless,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y . 

fora  choice  Poland-China  Boar  Pig,  large  strain, 
ong,  deep,  square  body,  easy  keeper,  early  to  mature, 
very  prolific  and  of  excellent  breeding.  Write,  will 
tell  you  about  it.  F.H.G  ates  &  Sons,  Chi  ttenango.N.  Y . 

Poland-China  H &5!S 

hut  first-class  Pigs  shipped  on  order,  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  L.  VAN  DOREN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


C 


ut  Prices  on  all  varieties  Poultry,  Eggs  for  Iiatch- 
_  ing.  Rate  card  free/  Natural  colored  00-page 
Book  of  Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Hares  for  only  10  cents. 

J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford.  l*a. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata¬ 

logue 

4  cents. 


VICTOR 

NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
‘Absolutely  self-reKiilntinK- 
Tlie  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatchei 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  EliTEL  UO..  Ouincv.IlF 


Cooper  Dip 

Champion  of  the 
World  for  55  years. 

Superior  to  all  others. 
If  no  local  agent,  send  $1 .75 

for  100  gal.  pkt.  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  Cotton  Ex.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


IF  YOUR  CHICKENS  ‘WSffl! 

heads  and  see  why.  XiAMBBitT’S 

DEATH  TO  LICE  OINTMENT  will 

tix  them  quick  and  brighten  the  brood*. 
100  done*  XOe.  postpaid.  Book  Free. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


POULTRY 

•  yy,  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINK, 

►  Fenoing,  Feed,  Iaoubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders 

►  — anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us 

►  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  < 

►  the  asking— It’s  worth  having. 

V  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

+  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

flip  DIICV  DCC  and  how  to  make  money 
I  nil  DUO  I  ULL  With  It  as  taught  by 
CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  It  is  a  handsome  illustrated  maga¬ 
zine  and  we  send  free  sample  copy  with  Book  on  Bee  Culture  and 
Book  on  Bee  Supplies  to  ail  who  name  this  paper  in  writing 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO 

Got  Some  Bees? 

Then  you  will  need  bee  supplies,  such  as 
hives,  supers,  sections,  swarm  catchers,  smokers, 
separators,  etc.,  etc.  We  make  them  all — each 
article  being  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  Our  book 
—  BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLIES  — tells  all  about 
them  and  many  other  things  you  should  know. 
We  send  it  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

G.B.  LEWIS  CO  Watertown, Wis. 

’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SORE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CURE  IN  HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  5Uc.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mail,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y. 


EUREKA 


It  Tells  You 
DvAnvhich 


NEST  ■  which  Hens  Lay. 

I  have  just  issued  a  handsome  little  book  of 

_  _  __  testimonials  written  by  prominent  men  who 

have  built  and  used  the  EUREKA  NEST  BOX.  Here  are  two  of  them  : 

From  the.  ■■Country  Gentleman,'’  Albany.  I  From  the  “ Poultry  Monthly.” 

■■  The  Eureka  Nest  Box  is  the  best  of  the  I  “  It  enables  the  poultryman  to  establish  a 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.”  I  perfect  egg  record  and  pedigree.” 

IT’S  EASY  TO  BUILD.  I  SELL  THE  PLANS. 

HART  NEST  FARM,  Box  8(5,  Framingham,  Mass 


We  will  be  pleased  to  forward  you  particulars  of  Live  Stock 
for  sale  throughjthis  office.  We  do  this  without  charge  to  you. 
American  Live-Stock  Co.,  24  State  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KIEBORNE. 

Lump  on  Cow’s  Jaw. 

My  three-year-old  grade  Guernsey  heifer  has 
a  lump  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  on  the  jaw  bone.  I 
first  noticed  it  about  two  weeks  ago.  It  seems 
sore  to  the  touch.  What  it  it  ?  What  shall  I  do 
for  it  ?  o.  d.  s. 

Greenwich,  Mass. 

A  lump  of  this  kind  might  be  due  to  any  one  of 
several  causes.  It  would  most  likely  be  due 
either  to  a  bruise,  a  diseased  tooth,  or  to  the 
fungous  disease,  actinomycosis  or  lumpy  jaw. 
Place  a  clevis  in  the  cow’s  mouth  to  keep  it  open, 
then  with  a  small  hammer,  tap  the  teeth  that  are 
located  above  the  tumor.  If  due  to  a  diseased 
tooth,  one  should  be  found  that  is  tender  on  per¬ 
cussion.  If  such  be  found,  it  will  require  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  extract  it  prop¬ 
erly.  In  the  absence  of  a  sore  tooth,  try  painting 
the  tumor  daily  with  the  compound  tincture  of 
iodine  until  the  skin  is  well  blistered;  then  omit 
for  a  few  days,  after  which  repeat  as  before. 
Should  the  tumor  continue  to  increase  in  size, 
try  the  iodide  of  potassium  treatment  for  lumpy 
jaw  as  directed  on  page  20  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
January  8. 

Difficulty  in  Eatinq,  and  Lampas  in  a  Horse. 

For  the  past  seven  or  eight  months,  there  has 
been  some  trouble  with  my  horse’s  mouth.  When 
he  eats,  he  holds  his  head  to  one  side  as  though 
he  suffered  pain.  I  thcught,  probably,  his  teeth 
needed  filing,  so  I  had  it  done,  but  it  did  no  good, 
as  he  acted  as  before.  Then  I  looked  for  decayed 
teeth,  but  found  none.  The  other  day,  I  was  look¬ 
ing  at  his  mouth,  and  I  discovered  that  his  gums 
in  the  upper  fore  part  of  his  mouth  extended  be¬ 
low  his  teeth  some,  and  felt  very  soft.  If  I  touched 
it,  he  would  hold  his  mouth  open.  I  feed  plenty, 
and  work  little,  but  I  cannot  seem  to  improve  him 
any  in  looks,  as  the  food  does  not  do  him  the 
good  it  ought,  as  I  have  fed  from  two  to  five 
quarts  at  a  feed,  and  he  stays  about  the  same  in 
appearance.  His  age  is  10  years.  I  feed  shelled 
corn  and  oats.  o.  w.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is,  evidently,  some  tenderness  about  the 
mouth  or  jaws  that  interferes  with  mastication. 
The  congestion  and  swelling  of  the  palate  or 
gums  which  you  describe  is  a  condition  known  as 
lampas.  In  young  horses,  the  lampas  frequently 
accompanies  teething;  but  in  older  horses,  it  is 
usually  due  to  indigestion  or  other  gastric  de¬ 
rangement.  The  lampas  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Sponge  the  inflamed  gums  several  times 
daily  with  a  strong  solution  of  alum  in  water.  If 
this  fail  to  reduce  the  swelling,  scarify  or  lance 
lightly  every  half  inch  or  so  as  to  cause  a  slight 
hemorrhage  from  each  cut.  For  the  indigestion, 
give  one  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed 
night  and  morning :  Powdered  nux  vomica  and 
dry  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each  four  ounces;  gen¬ 
tian,  eight  ounces;  arsenic,  60  grains;  mix  and 
make  into  32  powders.  If  there  is  constipation, 
give  pint  doses  of  raw  linseed  oil  once  daily  until 
relieved,  or  preferably,  feed  sufficient  grass  or 
turn  to  pasture  to  keep  the  bowels  loose.  If  no 
improvement  in  his  eating  follow  this  treatment, 
the  lampas  is  not  the  trouble.  In  that  case,  I  can 
only  advise  taking  the  horse  to  a  competent  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon  for  a  personal  examination. 

Young  Lambs  Dying ;  Impaction  in  Cows. 

1.  There  is  a  disease  among  lambs  here,  that  is 
nearly  always  fatal.  They  are  taken  stiff,  can¬ 
not  bend  their  joints,  and  usually  die  in  a  little 
time.  Some  have  lost  more  than  half  their  flock. 
They  are  usually  lambs  that  are  a  month  or  two 
old.  Nothiug  that  we  do  for  them  seems  to  be 
of  any  use.  What  ails  them  ?  What  shall  we  do 
for  them  ?  Some  of  the  ewes  are  fat,  some  are 
not,  and  most  of  the  flocks  have  been  carefully 
cared  for.  2.  There  is,  also,  a  disease  among 
cows  here  that  is  usually  fatal.  We  had  one  that 
groaned  when  she  breathed,  and  voided  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  droppings.  After  giving 
the  usual  remedies  for  cathartics,  including  one 
or  two  pounds  of  salts,  we  commenced  giving 
croton  oil  in  15-drop  doses,  repeating  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  dose  until  we  had  given  nearly  300 
drops,  but  could  not  get  any  movement  of  the 
bowels.  We  gave  injections,  but  of  no  avail.  A 
post-mortem  examination  showed  the  food  in  the 
paunch  caked  quite  hard.  What  is  the  trouble  ? 
The  cows  had  been  fed  on  clean,  bright  hay. 
Austinburg,  Pa.  w.  d.  j. 

1.  I  am  unable  to  give  an  opinion  from  your 
description,  as  to  the  disease  affecting  the  lambs. 
Call  a  qualified  veterinarian  to  make  a  personal 
examination.  2.  The  trouble  is  indigestion  or  im¬ 
paction  of  the  third  stomach.  At  the  outset,  a 
cow  should  receive  three-fourths  to  one  pound 
each  Epsom  and  common  salt,  (according  to  the 
size  of  the  animal),  with  two  ounces  ginger  and 
two  drams  powdered  nux  vomica,  dissolved  in 
two  quarts  warm  water  and  given  as  a  drench. 
This  dose  should  be  followed  by  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powders  every  six  hours:  sulphate  of 
soda,  one  pound;  ginger,  eight  ounces;  powdered 
nux  vomica,  two  ounces;  mix  and  make  into  12 
powders.  Injections  of  one  or  two  quarts  of 
warm  Castile  soapsuds  should  be  given  every 
hour  or  two  until  the  bowels  move  off  freely. 
This  course  of  treatment  will  almost  always  open 
the  bowels  if  begun  before  inflammation  has 
set  in. 

Ophthalmia ;  Hooks  in  Horses’  Eyes. 

Are  ophthalmia  and  hooks  in  horses’  eyes  the 
same  ?  I  have  a  five-year-old  mare  with  bad  eyes, 
and  I  am  told  that  it  is  hooks.  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  it?  A  man  here  who  claims  to  be  a 
horse  doctor,  wants  to  cut  them  out  for  me.  He 
never  had  any  college  advantages,  but  reads 


good  books,  he  claims.  He  says  that  he  has  cut 
them  but.  h.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ophthalmia  is  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
while  the  so-called  “hooks”  are  simply  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  alleged 
“  hooks”  of  the  eyes  is  the  protrusion  of  the  haw 
or  membrane  nictitans  from  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye  partially  over  the  eyeball.  It  is  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
It  is,  also,  a  characteristic  symptom  of  tetanus. 
“  Hooks  ”  belong  to  the  same  category  as  “  hollow 
horn  ”  and  “  wolf-in-the-tail  ”  in  cattle,  or  “black 
teeth  ”  in  pigs,  and  like  them,  is  a  relic  of  the 
age  of  ignorant  empirics.  You  will  do  well  not 
to  allow  a  man  to  treat  your  stock  in  any  way, 
who  boasts  of  removing  the  “hooks”  from  the 
eyes.  That  is  sufficient  to  brand  him  as  an  ignor¬ 
ant  quack  of  the  worst  kind.  If,  as  he  says,  he 
“  reads  good  books  ”  he  evidently  does  not  profit 
by  his  readings,  because  he  can  find  no  reputable 
work  on  the  horse  or  on  veterinary  science  that 
advises  any  such  treatment.  To  remove  the  haw 
in  such  cases,  is  an  unjustifiable  cruelty  to  the 
horse,  and  instead  of  relieving  the  inflammation, 
will  increase  it. 

Diseases  of  the  eye  can  rarely  be  satisfactorily 
treated  by  correspondence.  If  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  do  so,  I  would  advise  taking  the  horse  to  a 
qualified  veterinarian  fora  personal  examina¬ 
tion  and  treatment.  If  unable  to  do  so,  try  bath¬ 
ing  the  eyes  several  times  daily,  or  preferably 
cover  the  eyes  with  a  sponge  or  cloth  kept  wet 
with  a  solution  of  one  dram  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
each  two  quarts  of  soft  water.  The  following 
powders  may,  also,  be  given  to  advantage:  Sul¬ 
phate  of  soda,  one  pound  ;  nitrate  of  potash,  four 
ounces;  mix  and  make  into  12  powders.  Give  a 
powder  in  the  feed  twice  daily. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Few  four-footed  animals  are  gaining  more  rap¬ 
idly  in  popularity  than  Angora  goats.  They  are 
good  for  clearing  land,  for  fighting  dogs,  and  for 
producing  wool,  or  mohair. 

The  Directors  of  the  Omaha  Trans-Mississippi 
exposition  offer  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $35, COO 
for  prizes  for  live  stock.  This  ought  to  call  out 
an  immense  and  an  attractive  display. 

Wool  growers  generally  express  confidence 
that  higher  prices  will  prevail.  Clips  are  slow 
in  reaching  market,  and  there  is  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  that  money  will  be  made  by  holding  the  wool. 

Reports  are  that  the  war  has  interfered  seri¬ 
ously  with  the  New  York  market  for  harness  and 
saddle  horses.  We  see  bargains  every  morning 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  apparently,  buyers  are 
few. 

Now  is  the  time  to  let  up  on  the  butter  color. 
The  grass  would  color  the  butter,  and  too  much 
of  the  artificial  product  will  give  an  unnatural 
color.  Grass  butter  always  sets  the  standard  in 
this  respect. 

The  storing  season  for  butter  in  New  York  City 
began  last  week.  About  5,000  packages  were  put 
in  cold  storage.  A  small  part  of  this  was  fodder 
butter,  or  butter  made  from  dry  feed,  but  most 
of  it  was  full  grass  goods. 

Hereafter,  according  to  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  no  vessel  shall  be 
permitted  to  take  on  board,  cattle  or  sheep  that 
have  not  been  allowed,  at  least  12  hours’  actual 
rest  in  the  yards  before  embarkation. 

From  now  until  the  new  crop  is  ripe,  corn  will 
be  hard  and  dry.  Experiments  at  the  Kansas 
College  indicate  that  soaking  corn  before  feeding 
will  pay  well.  Soaking  the  shelled  corn  gave,  on 
the  whole,  as  good  results  as  grinding;  probably 
better  where  hogs  are  following  the  cattle. 

Too  much  clover  hay  or  too  much  green  clover 
may  produce  milk  fever  in  cows.  It  is  sometimes 
thought  that  heavy  feeding  of  grain  alone  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  trouble;  but  clover  hay  in 
large  quantities  may  be  dangerous  for  a  cow 
kept  in  the  stall  just  before  calving. 

American  breeders  who  import  live  stock  for 
breeding  purposes,  have  been  afraid  that  such 
animals  might  be  considered  contraband  of  war, 
and  might  be  seized  by  Spanish  cruisers.  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilson  declares  that,  in  his  opinion,  such 
breeding  animals  would  not  be  liable  to  seizure. 

•T.  E.  Wing  tells  the  Breeders’  Gazette  that  he 
first  bought  Dorset  sheep  because  they  were 
“  dog-proof.”  Experience  with  them,  however, 
has  developed  superior  qualities,  until  to-day  he 
considers  Dorsets  first-class  in  every  way.  They 
are  hardy,  vigorous  and  quick-growing,  bringing 
healthy  and  fine  lambs,  even  under  ordinary 
treatment. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  cattle  at  the  Mountainside 
Farm,  Mahwah,  N.  J.,  the  Jerseys  sold  mostly  at 
low  prices,  considerably  below  their  real  value. 
The  Simmenthals  averaged,  all  told,  1206  each, 
and  the  Normandys,  $102.  The  cross-bred  calves 
sold  all  the  way  from  $10  to  $60.  Those  who  at¬ 
tended  the  sale  were  able  to  secure  bargains. 

A  farmer  in  Illinois  sold  milk  containing 
“  Freezine,”  one  of  the  new  milk  preserva¬ 
tives.  He  was  arrested  under  the  law  forbidding 
the  adulteration  of  milk.  This  is  the  first  case  of 
the  kind  in  Illinois.  It  is  said  that  this  “Freezine” 


was  formerly  sold  under  the  name  of  “  Preserva- 
line,”  but  that  is  hardly  probable,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it  is  an  entirely  new  substance.  Dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  are  being  canvassed  for  the  sale  of  this 
new  preservative.  Farmers  would  better  be  care¬ 
ful  about  using  them,  because  such  use  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  against  the  law. 

The  French  not  only  side  with  Spain  against 
this  country,  but  also  purpose  to  discriminate 
against  American  agricultural  products.  Among 
other  things,  it  is  rumored  that  they  are  requir¬ 
ing  all  American  horses  to  be  branded  after  em¬ 
barkation.  They  are  also  endeavoring  to  reduce 
our  exports  in  lard,  meat,  sausage  and  butter. 
American  women  ought  to  take  this  matter  in 
hand,  and  bring  the  French  to  their  senses  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  buy  French  goods. 

Creamery  Conveniences.— The  New  York  Pro¬ 
duce  Review  describes  a  method  of  cooling  cream 
employed  at  the  Hazleton,  Iowa,  creamery:  “The 
cream,  as  it  comes  from  the  separators,  is  allowed 
to  flow  over  a  broad  tin  conductor,  under  the 
surface  of  which  flows  a  continuous  stream  of 
cold  water.  From  this  conductor  the  cream  drops 
into  a  reservoir  about  half  the  size  cf  a  weigh 
can.  This  reservoir  is  about  half  full  of  ice.  The 
cream  is  lifted  from  this  reservoir  by  a  plunger 
pump  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  allowed 
to  flow  into  the  cream-ripening  vat.  When  the 
cream  reaches  the  cream  vat,  it  has  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  58  degrees.  The  pump  is  simply  a  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  tube  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
standing  in  the  reservoir  and  clamped  to  the  side 
of  the  cream  vat.  Suspended  in  this  tube  is  a 
plunger  having  a  valve.  The  plunger  is  operated 
by  a  belt  from  a  shaft  overhead.  The  butter 
showed  no  signs  of  being  slushy.  Mr.  Ashby,  the 
butter  maker,  also  has  a  fan  over  his  cream  vat 
which  is  always  in  operation  when  the  machinery 
is  running.  This  fan  keeps  the  butter  room  cool 
in  hot  weather,  and  keeps  it  free  from  steam  in 
cold  weather.” 


FRAZER  ASS. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actual!? 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Noi 
affected  by  heat.  VW  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SAIjK  by  dealers  generally 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 

For  ticks, 
lice,  scab, 
foot  rot 
and  all  forms 
of  SKIN 
DISEASES  this 

HALLDTOfcQ 

will  be  found  the  bent  and 
the  most  convenient.  Made  of  best 

_  galvanized  steel  it  is  strong  and  durable* 

Will  not  leak,  rust  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  last. 
Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  free. 

HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.,  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  Ills* 


The  MAIN  DISASTER 

that  can  come  to  any  Stock  railing  or  Dairy  Farmer 
is  to  ignore  “Up  to  Date ”  methods  in  stock  feeding. 
Probably  no  company  in  this  oonntry  has  advocated 
anch  methods  so  long  and  persistently  as  the 
Smalley  Mfg.  Co.  of  Manitowoc,  Wls.  Their 
1898  Silo  literature,  which  they  entitle  Mmalley’, 
Stock  Feeder’s  Guide,  is  now  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  mailed  free  if  yon  name  this  paper. 
Also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  line  f  \  IVI  f  A  It  U 
of  Silo  Machinery  KJ  IM  tAKTIls 


“ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


De  Laval  Alpha 
“  Baby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators”  were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authorities. More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system, 
and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi¬ 
tating  separator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1898. 


Send  for  new  Cata 
logue  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  <&  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


_  A  RUBBER. 

ST.  JACOBS 

FOR 


SORENESS  AND  STIFFNESS. 


OIL 

It  cures  In 
two  or  three 
vigorous  rubs. 


A  Good  Investment. 


The  average  business 
man  thinks  he  has 
made  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  when  he  has 
a  loan  that  will 
6%  interest  per 
annum.  The  man  who 
buys  and  uses  a 
SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR, 
either  Little  Giant  or 
Safety  Hand  makes 
an  investment  that 
will  yield  a  larger  and 
surer  return  than  the  loaning  of  money 
at  20  per  cent.  This  is  their  testimony 
at  least.  p.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

|Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


ARATOR  and  POWERS 


for  1, 2,  k  3  horses,  with  governor,  either  level 
- — -  or  regular  tread.  


Got  .t 

for  Xw*--- 

prices  J 

and  ('m*~!r'Va. -> 

logue  of 

Sweep  Powers,  IgMHpjAsmQKgMPBHHURB’ 

hand  and  power  Corn  Shellors,  Feed  Gutters, 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  hand  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mowers,  Wood 
Saws,  Engines— 8  to  25  Horae  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 
8.  B.  MESSINGEK  Jk  SON.  TATAMY,  PA. 


THE  PERFECTION/ 

Wlllk  Cooler 


and  Aerator..  _ 

Lwill  stop  the  trouble.  It  Is  a  low  priced  machine 
and  should  be  in  every  dairy.  Send  for  circulars. 

L.  R.  LEWIS ,  Mfr.  Cortland,  H.  Y. 


See  how 
Simple! 

Simplicity  is  essential  in 
any  apparatus  for  hand-  ► 
lingmilk.  Nothing  can  be  ^ 
simpler  than  the 

^VE  Champion 

SOUR  Milk  Cooler 
MILK  and  Aerator , 

a^~  ^  Cheap  and  effective  as  well. 

I  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  book,  “MILK,”  it’s  free. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

Milk  Dealers’  Supplies.  39  Railroad  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


T  ▼  T  T  T  T 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


«» 

•t 


COMPLETE 

Dairy  Plants . 

Dairy  farmers  and  creamery  men  have 
been  the  most  prosperous  people  in  the 
country  during  the  past  few  years.  Pros- 
pects  are  brighter  than  ever, 

Estimates  Furnished,  i 


I  carry  in  Stock  eveiything  that  is 
needed  and  have  skilled  operators  to 
erect  and  start  the  machinery.  Quick 
and  satisfactory  work  guaranteed.  Send 
for  illustrelted  catalogue. 


J.  S.  BiESECKER, 

BO  Murray  St.,  MEW  YORK. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CU„ 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305,307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bankof  Syracuse:  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  U.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  orany  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Cnr  Col  A — CHEAP  POH  CASH  .—Cheese  Hoops, 
■  III  wdlw  Dresses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  160  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  in  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  &  HOXIE,  Utica,  N.  Y 


TWO  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

MILK:  A  Collection  of  Essays  contributed  to  va¬ 
rious  medical  societies  and  journals  during  the 
past  17  years;  price,  50  cents. 

HUMAN  AND  BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS:  A  re- 
publication  of  papers  presented  to  the  medical 
profession  during  the  past  ten  years:  .50  cents. 

E.  F.  BRUSH,  M.  D.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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Humorous. 

“  The  good  die  young,”  as  you’ve  heard 
say  ;  But  the  old  dye  when  they’re  get¬ 
ting  gray. — Life. 

Cumso  :  “  Why  is  the  nose  on  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  just  11  inches  long  ?  ”  Sedso  : 
“Because,  if  it  were  another  inch,  it 
would  be  a  foot  ” 

Woman:  “How  much  for  children’s 
pictures?”  Photographer:  “Two  dol¬ 
lars  a  dozen,  madam.”  Woman:  “Why 
— er — I’ve  only  got  nine.” — Judge. 

Bookkeeper  :  ‘  *  Suppose  you  were  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  North  River,  and  a  Spanish 
gunboat  came  along,  what  would  you 
do  ?  ”  Typewriter  :  “  Pull  up  my  line 
and  sinker  !  ” 

“Say,  that  luminous  paint  is  great.” 
“  What  do  you  use  it  for?  ”  “We  paint 
the  baby,  so  we  can  give  him  a  drink  in 
the  night  without  lighting  the  gas.” 
— Chicago  Record. 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  the  eggs  are  all 
new  laid,  Betsy  ?  ”  asked  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  “You  have  my  word  for  it, 
mum,”  Betsy  replied.  “Every  one  of 
the  dozen  was  laid  by  my  own  hen.” — 
Pick-Me-TJp. 

Bronson  :  “  My  poor  old  grandmother 
is  dead,  and  her  parrot  died  the  next 
day.”  Dailey:  “Very  strange!  The 
poor  bird  died  of  grief,  I  suppose  ?  ” 
Bronson  :  “  No,  I  killed  it  with  a  poker.” 
— Pearson's  Weekly. 

“  O,  hear  me  !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  lady. 
“It  does  look  like  they’re  agwine  ter 
have  war  !  How  I  wish  all  my  boys  wuz 
in  Congress!”  “  In  Congress  ?  ”  “Yes; 
kaze  then  they’d  vote  fer  war  an’  stay 
out  o’  it.” — The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

While  teaching  a  class  in  Sunday- 
school  recently  the  teacher  asked,  “What 
was  Noah  supposed  to  be  doing  when  the 
animals  were  going  into  the  ark  ?  ”  She 
received  several  answers.  At  last  a  little 
girl  put  up  her  hand.”  “  Well,”  she 
asked,  “  what  do  you  say  ?”  “Taking  the 
tickets,  Miss,”  said  she. — Tid-Bits. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  old  hen,  as  she  picked 
her  feathers  a  little,  “  everything  is 
changing.”  “What’s  the  trouble?” 
asked  the  pea-fowl.  “  These  incubators; 
75  chickens  came  walking  out  last  night, 
and  I  can’t  tell  which  are  mine  and  which 
are  the  incubator’s.  Maternity  is  truly 
an  awful  responsibility.” — Credit  Lost. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Honges,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer* 
aroflts.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  INGERSOLL.  *46  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  kinds 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Order  now  before  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  catches  you.  Catalogue  and 
price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


LEGGETT'S 

1  G^H- 


The  Original 
Dry  Sprayer. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or 
vine.  Two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  fast  as  you 
walk,'  wide  or  narrow 
planting.  No  plaster 
or  water  used. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
Catalog  txe  Free. 

LEGGETT&BRO. 

301  Pearl  8treet, 
New  York. 


uan|  rn Mill  Bugs,  Chinch  Bugs,  Squash  Bugs, 
nnnLCIJUIII  Plant  Lice,  etc.,  killed  by  an 
entirely  new  and  distinct  method.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Address 

FRED  REINLEIN.  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 


Black  Cow  Peas_?“7nr,".p«: 

$1  cash  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  here.  Price  made  low  co 
clean  out  quick.  SAM  H.  DERBY,  Woodside,  Del- 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

First-class  stock,  all  leading  varieties.  First  sow¬ 
ing  ready  June  5.  $1.50  per  1,000.  Special  price  on  lots 
of  over  5,000.  T.  W.  HOWELL,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Whites 


—Four  choice  boars  ready 
for  service.  Eightweeks’ 
old  nigs  in  pairs  not  akin.  Catalogue  free  l — j 

C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro.  N.  Y, 


and  Tread  Horse  Powerso,,.^..* 


Smalley  Goods  have  been 
made  for  41  years  in  the  same 
place  by  Smalley.  Think  of 
what  that  means  in  the  way  of 
weeding  out  everything  experi- 
mental;  also  in  our  ability  to 
produce  the  veiy  best  machines 
at  a  minimum  cost.  We  don’t 
guess  at  it;  we  know  positively 
that  we  can  give  you  better  value 
in  a  Cutter,  Carrier,  or  Power 
for  operating  than  you  can  ob¬ 
tain  elsewhere.  Our  ’98  Silo 
Booklet  has  Ex-Gov.  Hoard’s 
latest  silo  views,  Ensilage  for 
the  Dairy  Cow,  mailed  free. 
Also  Catalogues.  If  you  are  an 
up-to-date  Dairy  or  Stock  rais¬ 
ing  farmer,  we  want  you  on  our 
correspondence  list.We  believe 
we  can  do  you  good.  Don’t 
forget  to  mention  this  paper 
when  you  write. 


“SMALLEY  GOODS” 
AGENCY  GOES  WITH 
FIRST  ORDER. 


SMALLEY  MFG.  CO., 
Sole  Makers, 
MANITOWOC,  WIS. 


WHITMAN’S 

Adjustable  Lever  Weeder 

Most  Simple,  Durable  and  Perfect. 


The  only  Weeder  having  a  Lever  to  adjust  the 
inclination  of  the  Teeth.  Can  be  used  on  all 
crops,  from  the  time  the  seed  isplanted  till 
twelve  or  more  inches  in  height.  Warranted  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  No  use  for  Cultivator 
when  this  Weeder  is  used. 

Send  for  Circular.  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

AUBURN,  MAINE.  U.  S.  A. 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  bette.  work  with 
Uaii  Hand  CultlTator  than  three  men  can  da 
with  common  hoes.  If  yon  can’t  c«t  tha 

Hand  Cultivator 

of  your  dealer,  aend  70  cents  for  .ampls, 
Farmer.’  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 
ULRICH  MFG.  CO.,  20  Klrer  St„  Rock  Fall.,  I1L 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
'ADDRESS  W1LUAMS  BROS. ITHACA, N. Vi 


ccBts 


FARMERS 

yon  can  make  money  by  Belling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders, used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get 
town  agency.  Samples,  3 sizes,  mailed 
TIEC  “  ■'  " 


% 


4cts.  TIE  CO.,  Box  ja,  UnadUla,  S. 
ftssssssrtsgg.vwyi  i  ffimirrrm 


AQ  CJll  E— Irrigated  Farm  of  450 acres,  stiu- 
Ufl  wALC  ated  in  the  celebrated  Boise 
alley,  10  miles  from  State  Capitol.  Unequaled  op- 
irtunlty  for  general  Farming  or  Horticulture.  For 
irticulars  address  TATE  &  STEIN.  Boise,  Idaho. 


rnn  C»|  r-Six  Thoroughbred  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
rUn  OALC  PUPS,  overS  months  old.  Price,  $5. 
Have  shipped  80  the  past  four  years  with  the  best  of 
satisfaction.  Dll.  MOORE,  West  Rupert,  Vt. 


Galvan • 

had 

Steel 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
i to  be  the  most’ 
i  powerful  and 
»  durable  made. 

I  We  have  every- 
1  thing  the  farmer  i 
needs  In  this  line. 

Towera, 
Tanka  and 
Pumpa, 

•  Cuttera,  Grind era,  1 
Shcllcra,  etc. 


PfflMfcSr  MILLS 

Catalogue,  iull  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Go* 

27  Farffo  St.  Bd WVM, JIX. 


The  Grant-Ferris  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Bye  Thrasher. 

The  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  in  the  world.  Will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain  in  the  same  time  with  less  power  than  any  machine  built.  Sold 
with  or  without  Stacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Seeder,  Grant’s  Fan  Mill,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  Address  GRANT-FERRIS  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


American  Buncher 

and  Seed  Saver— 

it’s  a  neat  device  for  attaching  to  the  cutter  bar  of  a  mower 

FOR  HARVESTING  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  cut  shows  how  it  operates.  Saves  all  shattering.  It  will 
follow  right  after  any  machine  now  used  and  save  one- 
third  more  aeetf  than  can  otherwise  be  secured.  J  his  is 
the  willing  testimony  of  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  and  who 
know.  Pays  for  itself  the  first  season.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  from  users  sent  free. 

American  Buncher  Manfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Learn  to  Make  Pictures. 


A  ZAR  CAMERA  FREE. 


Send  us  one 


You  can  get  this  camera  without  a  cent,  except  postage 
subscription  for  a  neighbor  with  his  dollar 
and  eight  cents  extra  for  postage,  and  we 
will  send  you  this  camera  by  return  mail. 

This  picture  was  taken  with  the  Zar  camera ; 
size,  two  inches  square.  It  will  take  snap  shot 
or  time  exposure  pictures.  Any  child  can  learn 

to  take  a  picture 
with  it.  With  each 
camera  we  send  six 
plates,  and  full  in¬ 
structions.  You  are 
ready  to  take  a 
picture  the  moment 
the  camera  reaches 

you.  The  price  is  81,  and  it  is  equal  to  most  cameias  sold  for 
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THIS  SIDE  DELIVERY 

HAY  RAKE 

- Mean* - 

“Quick Haying  Quality  Prime." 


It  leaves  the  hay  in  a  light,  loose  windrow,  where  it 
is  cured  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  not  bleached 
by  the  sun;  hay  retains  Its  bright  grecu  color 

’  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  oils. 


and  i 


It  turns  the  hay  Completely, 

and  exposes  It  all  to  the  air;  _. 

you  can  begin  raking  quick-  m^r  It  rakes  wide 
er  than  with  a  sulky  rake,  fast  and  clean, 

saves  the  use  of  a  tedder  in  many  instances;  saves 
time;  does  not  gather  stubble,  manure  or  other 
trash.  It  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  harvesting 
a  crop  of  hay.  More  about  this  and  the  Key  stone 
llay  Loader  in  our  free  circulars.  Write  for  them. 

KEYSTONE  MFG -  CO. 

24  River  St.  STERLING,  ILL. 

tmitiittia 


FARM  EFLS, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALU  OTHER 


are  appreciating 


THE  “CHARTER”  SffiK 

Statlonaries,  Portables,  &c. 


PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


the  FARQUHAR 


.PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION)  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highett  Award  at  the  World'*  Columbian  Expoiition. 


SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 


BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  MillB,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
k  wastes  no  grain.  ^Cleans  ready 
.for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogues 

A.  B.  FAKQUH A R  CO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118ff,  Water  St.,  Svracnae,  IX, 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity ,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  10  hr s 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  C0„ 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  FLORIST. 

FROM  RADISHES  TO  ROSES. 

The  Farm  and  the  Flower  Trade. 

Near  the  large  cities,  all  over  the  country,  are  small 
farms  where  actual  farming  becomes  unprofitable, 
owing  to  a  change  in  conditions.  The  place  may  be 
too  small  for  extensive  farming  operations,  yet  un¬ 
suited  to  intensive  truck-growing  ;  the  land  undesira¬ 
ble  for  residences  without  being  properly  situated  for 
business  buildings.  It  often  happens  that  a  man  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  modest  living  in  such  a 
place  makes  a  gradual  transition  from 
farming  to  the  flower  trade,  and  some 
account  of  his  successive  steps,  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  confronted  by  like 
conditions. 

‘  ‘  Were  you  always  in  the  florist  trade  ?” 
was  the  question  asked  of  one  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  mignonette. 

“  No,  I  began  as  a  fanner,  and  drifted 
into  the  flower  business,”  returned  the 
mignonette  man.  “  However,  I  wouldn’t 
advise  every  man  who  fails  to  get  along 
at  farming  to  try  this  line.” 

“  What  induced  you  to  make  the 
change  ? ” 

“  Simply  changed  trade  conditions.  My 
place  is  conveniently  situated  for  the 
New  York  market,  and  in  my  father’s 
time,  sweet  corn,  Lima  beans,  melons 
and  potatoes  would  furnish  a  good  living 
for  any  farmer  in  the  same  locality,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  there  were  a  large  family  to 
work  without  outside  help.  We  did  not 
expect  to  live  luxuriously.  But  when 
the  old  place  was  divided,  none  of  the 
children  could  go  on  in  just  the  same 
way.  Prices  were  away  down,  and  labor 
dear,  so  some  of  the  family  gave  up  the 
soil  entirely,  while  I  tried  small  truck¬ 
ing  on  my  little  farm.” 

“  How  did  you  come  to  leave  trucking 
for  flowers  ?  ” 

“  Just  as  many  others  do.  In  growing 
early  vegetables,  I  used  frames  and  hot¬ 
beds,  and  finally,  reading  about  the 
large  returns  from  violets,  I  tried  them 
in  frames.  I  was  successful  as  far  as 
producing  flowers  was  concerned,  but  I 
didn’t  get  them  at  the  right  season  ; 
every  one  had  violets  when  my  frames 
were  in  full  bearing,  and  the  price  was 
low.  I  didn’t  know  how  to  market  them 
either,  but  peddled  them  around  so  there 
wasn’t  much  in  it.  Then  I  built  two 
little  houses  heated  by  hot  water,  and 
the  next  Winter,  I  was  more  fortunate.” 

“  How  did  you  sell  your  crop  then  ?  ” 

“Through  a  regular  commission  florist. 

These  dealers  handle  the  product  of  the 
greenhouse  just  as  a  West  Street  produce 
man  does  that  of  the  farm.  The  New 
York  cut  flower  trade  is  the  most  critical 
and  exacting  in  the  country,  and,  to  be 
quoted  at  top  prices,  any  flowers — roses, 
carnations,  violets,  or  whatever  they  may 
be — must  be  graded  so  as  to  be  of  even 
quality,  carefully  packed,  and  shipped 
early  in  the  day.  My  flowers  reach  the 
commission  man  by  6.30  A.  M.,  and  are 
usually  sold  by  8.  This  is  different  from 
many  of  the  other  cities  ;  in  Chicago,  for 
example,  the  main  sales  tak^  place 
several  hours  later  than  in  New  York, 
because  the  shipping  facilities  from  the 
suburban  towns  are  not  so  well  managed.  ” 


“  Did  you  find  it  all  plain  sailing  when  you  began  to 
grow  violets  ?  ” 

“No,  indeed  !  You  see  I  meant  to  grow  violets 
merely  as  a  side  issue,  to  help  me  out  when  radishes 
and  lettuce  were  dull  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the 
flower  trade  was  far  more  exacting  than  trucking. 
My  violets  had  to  be  attended  to  in  Summer  as  well  as 
Winter,  requiring  careful  field  cultivation  before  they 
were  planted  under  glass.  I  had  to  learn,  when  cold, 
foggy  weather  set  in  around  the  holidays,  that  I 
couldn’t  make  up  for  the  lack  of  sun  by  extra  heat ;  I 


tried  it,  and  got  a  bad  visitation  of  Red  spider  for  my 
pains.  In  fact,  I  learned  that,  no  matter  how  much  a 
man  knew  about  garden  truck,  he  could  not  grow 
flowers  well  without  lots  of  study.” 

“  I  see  that  you  are  still  growing  violets,  both  double 
and  single.  Is  there  a  demand  for  both  types  ?  ” 
“Yes,  violets  are  always  favorite  flowers,  but  for 
several  seasons  past,  they  have  been  grown  in  such 
quantities  that  a  man  must  raise  a  superior  article  to 
insure  any  return.  The  single  violets  are  the  first  on 
the  market  in  Fall,  and  there  is  sale  all  Winter  for 
them  in  high  quality,  though  the  doubles 
are  still  the  favorites.  The  single  varie¬ 
ties  I  grow  are  Luxonne  and  California, 
and  Lady  Hume  Campbell  for  double. 
The  old  double,  which  I  grew  at  first, 
was  Marie  Louise,  but  the  Campbell  does 
not  seem  so  subject  to  disease.” 

“Did  you  drop  your  truck-growing 
entirely  when  you  began  to  succeed  with 
the  violets  ?  ” 

“  Not  for  several  years.  I  still  grew 
lettuce,  radishes,  and  other  small  crops, 
adding  mignonette  and  carnations.  I 
selected  these  flowers  rather  than  roses 
because  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
I  could  grow  them  both  in  the  cheaper 
style  of  houses,  with  less  heat.  I  soon 
learned,  however,  that,  to  compete  with 
the  specialist  grower,  carnations  must 
be  grown  in  high-class  houses  especially 
suited  to  their  needs.  Mignonette  could 
be  grown  in  a  cheaper  style  of  house, 
and  I  also  grew  smilax  quite  profitably.” 

“  What  special  requisites  did  you  find 
necessary  for  growing  mignonette  ?” 

“  A  good  strain  of  seed,  to  begin  with. 
It  is  necessary,  too,  that  lateral  shoots 
be  pinched  off,  throwing  all  the  strength 
into  one  main  spike.  A  good  many 
growers  say  that  there  is  no  money  in 
mignonette,  and  certainly  there  is  not, 
if  the  product  is  carelessly  grown  and 
marketed  ;  but  T  am  not  willing  to  give 
it  up.  Similarly,  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  smilax  does  not  pay  as  it 
once  did,  because  it  has  been  supplanted, 
in  the  finer  trade,  by  climbing  Aspar¬ 
agus  ;  but  I  still  find  that  it  pays  me.” 

“  You  do  not  grow  plants  of  any  kind 
for  sale,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  the  florist’s  trade  is  now  so  spe¬ 
cialized  that  a  man  cannot  spread  over  a 
wide  range  of  ground.  The  plant  trade 
and  the  cut-flower  trade  are  two  entirely 
different  branches.  There  is  quite  a 
difference,  too,  between  growing  plants 
for  a  local  retail  trade,  and  for  the 
wholesale  market.  Each  demands  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class  of  material.  The  wholesale 
trade  is  again  divided  between  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  decorative  plants,  such  as  palms 
and  ferns,  and  those  who  grow  flowering 
plants,  Azaleas,  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
heaths,  etc.” 

“If  you  were  asked  to  advise  a  man 
starting  as  you  did  yourself,  which 
branch  would  you  recommend,  cut  flow¬ 
ers  for  the  wholesale  market,  or  plants 
for  a  general  retail  trade  ?  ” 

“  That  would  depend  entirely  upon 
surrounding  circumstances.  A  man  may 
succeed  with  a  general  retail  business  in 
a  village  or  small  town,  which  may  be  a 
long  way  from  any  large  city  ;  but  to 
succeed  in  growing  cut  flowers  for  the 
wholesale  trade,  he  must  be  close  to  a 
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trade  center.  He  must  have  good  railway  facilities, 
and  it  is  all  the  better  if  within  driving  distance,  be¬ 
cause  this  enables  him  to  transport  supplies  cheaply. 
This  last  point  is  an  actual  necessity  if  he  intend  to 
grow  flowering  plants  for  the  wholesale  market,  espe¬ 
cially  the  line  generally  known  in  the  trade  as 
“  Easter  stuff  ”,  because  such  material  is  usually  de¬ 
livered  by  wagon.  A  man  may  grow  cut  flowers  any¬ 
where  within  two  hours’  journey  of  his  market,  but 
20  miles  by  road  is  quite  far  enough  if  he  is  growing 
flowering  plants.  Conditions  are  different  with  foliage 
plants,  because  in  this  case,  the  grower  rarely  de¬ 
pends  on  a  nearby  market.” 

“  If  a  man  in  a  small  town  wished  to  start  as  a  re¬ 
tail  florist,  how  would  he  best  begin,  if  his  only  glass 
consisted  of  frames  ?  ” 

“  He  would  best  begin  with  bedding  plants,  started 
from  seed  in  February,  March  and  April,  starting  the 
first  in  hotbeds,  the  later  in  frames.  Pansies  he  should 
sow  in  August,  and  again  in  January  and  February, 
carrying  the  first  over  Winter  in  beds  outside,  merely 
covered  with  evergreen  branches.  They  always  sell 
well,  though  cheap,  and  a  great  many  truckers — espe¬ 
cially  foreigners  with  a  very  small  place — carry  them 
as  a  side  line.  He  could  keep  violets,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
forget-me-nots  and  similar  flowers  in  frames.  As  soon 
as  he  could  build  a  small  greenhouse,  heated  by  hot 
water,  he  could  grow  carnations,  Alyssum,  forget-me- 
nots,  smilax  and  Stevia  for  Winter  and,  in  a  separate 
compartment,  he  could  propagate  geraniums,  Ager- 
atum,  Coleus,  heliotrope,  etc.,  moving  the  overflow 
into  hotbeds  as  soon  as  permitted  by  the  weather.” 

“  Even  the  least  critical  trade  now  demands  roses  ; 
could  he  grow  them  in  the  same  house  ?  ” 

“  I  wouldn’t  recommend  it.  ne  might  do  well  with 
some  of  the  less  exacting  old  Teas, 
such  as  Bon  Silene,  Safrano,  and 
Niphetos,  but  he  could  not  expect 
many  flowers.  Better  not  try  roses 
unless  there  is  a  separate  compart¬ 
ment  for  them,  where  they  can  have 
abundant  light,  and  more  heat.  The 
carnations  would  be  planted  out  on 
the  bench,  with  Alyssum  or  forget- 
me-nots  at  the  edge.” 

“  Would  you  advise  a  man  to  at¬ 
tempt  growing  flowers  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade  with  no  other  glass  than 
frames  ?  ” 

“No,  I  don’t  see  how  he  could  do  it, 
unless  he  limited  himself  to  violets, 
pansies,  English  daisies,  and  out¬ 
door  flowers,  and  there  is  little 
money  in  them.” 

“  What  outdoor  flowers  could  he 
grow  for  cutting  ?  ” 

“  Peonies,  Irises,  lilies,  Gladiolus,  Achillea  ‘  The 
Pearl  ’,  Coreopsis,  cornflowers,  Gaillardias,  Spiraeas, 
Phlox,  sunflowers,  and  a  variety  of  other  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  flowers.  These  are  all  sold  cheaply,  so  that  they 
can  only  be  treated  as  a  side  issue,  but  where  there  is 
ground  to  spare  they  are  grown  for  a  certain  line  of 
trade  A  good  many  commission  dealers  do  not  care 
to  bother  with  them.  The  florists  fill  their  windows 
with  them,  but  they  are  chiefly  sold  to  the  Greek 
fakirs.  The  regular  florist  doesn’t  like  the  Greeks, 
but  they  sell  to  a  trade  that  is  not  reached  by  the 
flower  stores.” 

“  Is  there  anywhere  a  beginner  may  go  to  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  florist’s  business  ?  ” 

“  Practically,  no,  though  the  Missouri  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den,  in  accordance  with  the  bequest  of  its  founder, 
trains  young  men  in  gardening  and  floriculture.  The 
best  plan  for  a  beginner  is  to  secure  a  position  on  some 
florist’s  place.  He  will  have  plenty  of  hard  work,  and 
is  very  likely  to  get  discouraged,  but  the  knowledge 
he  gains  will  all  be  practical.  Wages  are  generally 
small  in  this  trade ;  and  this  dissuades  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  it.  I  don’t  know  any  handicraft  that  re¬ 
quires  such  varied  general  information  as  the  florist’s 
business,  yet  the  mason,  bricklayer,  plumber  and 
blacksmith  are  all  more  highly  paid.  But  it  is  a  fine 
occupation  to  find  employment  for  both  sons  and 
daughters,  and  thus  keep  a  family  together.”  e.  t.  r. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Moles  and  Mice. — In  a  bulletin  on  the  mole  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  an  effort  is  made  to  clear  that  animal  of  the 
charge  of  eating  corn,  peas  or  other  vegetable  food. 
It  has  often  been  observed  that,  where  a  mole  makes 
its  run  along  a  planted  row,  the  seeds  are  eaten. 
Naturalists  assert  that  the  mole  lives  almost  entirely 
upon  animal  food,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  devour  large  quantities  of  vege¬ 
table  food.  How,  then,  may  we  account  for  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  seeds,  and  the  fact  that  tooth-marks 
are  seen  upon  them  ?  Harry  Wilson,  who  writes  this 
bulletin,  declares  that  such  damage  as  the  eating  of 
grain  seeds  and  fibrous  roots,  and  the  gnawing  of 


other  roots,  is  entirely  due  to  mice.  Mice  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  runways  made  by  the  mole,  and  occupy 
them  during  the  season.  These  mice  are  vegetarians, 
and  devour  large  quantities  of  roots  and  seeds,  and 
the  damage  done  in  the  runway  of  the  mole  is  almost 
entirely  caused  by  these  mice.  The  mole,  therefore, 
is  only  indirectly  responsible  for  such  damage,  be¬ 
cause  he  provides  a  passageway.  He,  probably,  does 
five  times  as  much  good  as  harm,  for  he  devours  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  injurious  insects  that,  probably, 
could  not  be  captured  by  any  other  animal. 

Windmills  for  Pumping. — The  United  States  Wind 
Engine  Company,  of  Batavia,  Ill.,  write  us  that  they 
have  a  number  of  eight-foot  windmills  operating 
eight-inch  irrigation  pumps,  where  the  lift  is  only  a 
few  feet.  They  believe,  however,  that  in  the  long 
run,  a  man  would  get  enough  more  work  to  pay  for 
buying  a  larger  size  of  windmill,  say  a  10  or  12-foot 
mill.  Of  course,  in  the  deeper  wells  where  a  higher 
lift  is  required,  the  larger  mills  are  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity.  There  must  be  poor  winds  where  a  good  8-foot 
windmill  will  not  operate  an  8-inch  pump. 

Profitable  Live  Weight. — A  good  hen  weighing 
five  pounds  lays,  during  the  year,  130  eggs  which  sell 
at  an  average  of  1%  cent  each,  or  a  total  of  $1.95.  It 
costs  75  cents  to  feed  the  hen  so  that  she  pays  a  profit 
of  $1.20  for  a  year's  work,  or  24  cents  a  pound.  A 
scrub  cow,  weighing  900  pounds,  makes  during  the 
year  150  pounds  of  butter,  which  sells  at  an  average 
price  of  20  cents  a  pound,  or  $30.  She  eats  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  two  tons  of  hay  worth  $24,  and  one  ton  of  grain 
worth  $15,  or  a  total  of  $39.  The  owner  of  such  a  cow 
usually  wastes,  at  least  half  of  the  manure,  so  that 
the  scrub  runs  fairly  in  debt.  A  lazy  farm  hand  pays 


during  the  year  $15  for  tobacco  and  other  trifles,  $30 
for  clothes,  and  $150  for  food— a  total  of  $195.  He 
works  during  the  year  150  full  days,  the  rest  of  the 
time  being  spent  fishing,  “  resting  ”  and  talking.  It 
is  the  exception  where  such  a  man  earns  over  $1  a 
day.  Like  the  scrub  cow,  he  runs  in  debt — to  be 
carried  by  the  charity  of  his  wife  or  members  of  the 
community.  It  is  a  fact  that  1,000  pounds  of  good 
business  hen  is  about  the  most  profitable  half  ton  of 
live  weight  that  a  farmer  can  have  on  his  farm.  The 
scrub  and  the  laze  may  be  kept  if  one  is  charitably 
inclined,  but  it  does  seem  that,  nowadays,  there  are 
more  worthy  objects  of  charity. 

Government  Aid  to  Farmers. — The  English  Mark 
Lane  Express  thus  refers  to  the  Russian  system  of 
giving  government  aid  to  farmers  : 

This  is  the  system  of  enabling  the  farmer  to  carry  the  neces¬ 
sary  stores  in  his  own  granary  or  barn,  the  government  advanc¬ 
ing  cash  on  the  security  of  the  grain,  under  the  force  of  special 
enactments  giving  the  State  a  first  charge,  and  rendering  the  sale, 
or,  rather,  resale  of  such  stores  a  criminal  offense.  The  great 
merit  of  this  system  is  in  obviating  the  rush  of  farmers  to  sell 
grain  immediately  after  a  new  harvest.  But  it  has  the  drawback 
of  being  no  absolute  guarantee  of  the  eventual  price.  If  the 
government  advanced  20  shillings  per  quarter  at  three  per  cent, 
it  would  confer  a  boon  on  many  agriculturists,  but  it  would  do 
nothing  to  fix  the  price  above  20  shillings. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  system  would  prove  successful 
in  England,  although  English  farmers  just  now  are 
hunting  for  some  system  of  government  aid.  Some 
of  them  demand  a  protective  duty,  while  others  desire 
that  the  government  shall  erect  storehouses  in  which 
to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  wheat  on  hand.  The 
English  people  as  a  class,  however,  seem  to  feel  that, 
so  long  as  they  control  the  sea,  the  English  wheat 
supply  is  secure. 

Manure  in  Montana. — Director  S.  M.  Emery,  of 
the  Montana  Experiment  Station,  says  that  there  are, 
doubtless,  1,000  ranches  in  that  State  which  have  from 
1,000  to  5,000  tons  of  sheep  manure  in  the  yards  and 
on  the  floors,  which  will  never  be  hauled  out  for  use. 
He  says  that,  in  that  country,  they  move  barns  when 
they  can  no  longer  get  in  and  around  them  for  the 
manure  piled  up  on  all  sides.  Most  of  the  lands,  as  a 
rule,  if  half  tilled,  hardly  need  manure,  and  labor  is 
too  high  in  many  cases  to  pay  for  hauling  it  out.  Soipe 


readers  who  are  annually  frightened  at  their  manure 
and  fertilizer  bills,  may  not  want  to  move  to  Montana 
on  the  strength  of  this  statement :  but  they  would 
certainly  like  to  get  hold  of  some  of  that  manure  at 
cheap  freight  rates. 

Manure  for  Fuel. — Two  farmers  in  California 
report  an  experience  with  irrigating  wheat.  They 
used  a  traction  engine  to  run  two  pumps,  one  with  20- 
inch  and  the  other  12-inch  discharge.  The  water  is 
lifted  seven  feet  from  the  river,  and  they  can  irrigate 
30  acres  of  wheat  per  day  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  an 
acre.  Fuel  costs  nothing,  as  dry  manure  is  used  for 
the  engine.  This  burns  readily  and  makes  a  hot  fire, 
and  it  is  said  that  farmers  are  glad  to  give  the  ma¬ 
nure  for  nothing  in  order  to  have  their  barnyards 
cleaned  up.  Two  men  are  kept  busy  hauling  this  dry 
manure  to  the  engine.  In  the  East,  we  put  the 
manure  into  the  ground  to  help  the  plant  pump  water 
from  the  soil ;  in  California,  they  can  put  the  manure 
into  the  engine  to  pump  water  from  the  river. 

Pacific  Coast  Tomato  Culture. — We  get  an  idea 
of  the  size  of  this  country  when  some  one  describes  a 
successful  method  of  producing  a  crop.  On  page  351, 
M.  S.  B.,  a  successful  tomato  grower  on  a  small  scale, 
told  how  he  operates.  A  reader  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  says  that,  from  his  point  of  view,  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  all  wrong,  except  the  remarks  about  saving 
seed.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  the  following  account 
of  the  way  tomatoes  are  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast  : 
Plant  seed  in  hotbed  March  1.  Plow  ground  April  15 
to  20  ;  harrow  once,  or  what  is  better,  use  what  we 
call  a  clod  masher,  which  consists  of  three  or  four 
logs  about  eight  inches  through,  and  six  to  eight  feet 
long,  having  holes  bored  through  each  end,  for  log 
chains  to  pass  through  so  the  logs 
are  loose  on  the  chain.  This  smooths 
and  levels  the  ground,  after  which 
the  rows  are  generally  laid  off  three 
feet  apart  with  a  shovel  plow,  or 
small  turning  plow.  We  are  care¬ 
ful  to  get  these  rows  on  a  proper 
grade  to  irrigate,  after  which  the 
water  is  turned  in,  and  the  plants 
are  dropped  in  the  mud  about  two 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  One  man  can 
set  about  3,000  plants  in  a  day.  The 
water  is  left  running  two  or  three 
days,  then  turned  off,  and  as  soon 
as  dry  enough,  which  will  be  in  one 
or  two  days,  the  plants  are  hand- 
hoed.  Afterward  they  are  hoise- 
hoed  about  four  times  at  intervals 
of  two  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  are  irrigated  as  needed.  This 
is  all,  and  we  have  ripe  tomatoes 
July  10.  We  plant  the  Early  Michigan  and  At¬ 
lantic  Prize.  We  use  no  fertilizer,  and  yields  of  15  to  20 
tons  of  ripe  tomatoes  to  the  acre  are  not  unusual. 
We  ship  to  the  East  and  West,  and  they  net  us  about 
an  average  of  one  cent  per  pound.  Come  West,  M.  8. 
B.,  where  you  can  raise  tomatoes  with  less  work. 

Velvet-Bean  Flowers. — The  picture  on  our  first 
page  is  engraved  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  Smith,  of  Americus,  Ga.  Mr.  Smith  has  trained 
the  vine  over  30  feet  high  on  a  windmill  tower.  It 
makes  a  strong,  vigorous  growth,  and  will  readily 
climb  over  a  porch,  or  on  lattices  or  strings.  The 
blooms  are  attractive  to  the  eye,  but  their  odor  is 
quite  objectionable  to  most  people.  Seedsmen  and 
growers  tell  us  that  the  Velvet  bean  is  being  quite 
extensively  planted  this  year.  A  large  acreage  has  been 
planted  in  Florida  and  the  other  Gulf  States,  and  small 
plantings  for  experiment  at  the  North  are  numerous. 

Strawberry  Barrels. — It  would  appear  as  though 
many  of  our  readers  have  attempted  to  raise  straw¬ 
berries  on  barrels.  One  woman  writes  that,  if  S.  S.  S. , 
on  page  350,  will  take  a  woman’s  advice,  he  will  not 
have  any  trouble  with  the  strawberry  plants  pulling 
the  hole  in  with  them.  Instead  of  1  %-inch  auger  holes, 
she  advises  him  to  take  a  one-inch  auger  and  bore 
four  holes  one  above  the  other,  and  then  with  a  com¬ 
pass  saw,  smooth  the  sides.  This  will  give  a  hole 
one  inch  wide  and  four  inches  long.  Plant  as  he  de¬ 
scribes,  and  the  plant  will  settle  with  the  soil.  When 
soil  is  settled,  fill  in  above  the  plants  with  soil  or  a  cob. 

City  Men  In  Country. — The  California  Fruit  Grower 
recently  printed  an  advertisement  in  which  a  man 
offered  the  services  of  himself  and  wife  for  board  and 
lodging  on  a  farm.  He  was  a  city  man  with  a  fair 
share  of  money.  He  intended  to  make  farming  a  busi¬ 
ness,  and  took  this  method  of  learning  something 
about  it  before  investing  in  the  farm.  This  strikes  us 
like  a  sensible  proceeding.  Every  year,  we  have  dozens 
of  letters  from  city  men  who  want  to  obtain  positions 
in  the  country  where  they  can  learn  how  to  farm. 
Most  of  these  people  are  disappointed  after  a  short 
trial,  but  this  California  man  seems  to  have  struck 
upon  a  sensible  way  of  learning  the  business  and  also 
learning  something  about  the  social  life  of  the  country. 
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nOE  AND  LAWN  MOWER  CULTIVATION. Fig.  182. 

A  PEACH  ORCHARD  IN  THE  SAND. 

A  VARIED  EXPERIENCE  AT  SOUTHERN  PINES,  N.  C. 

Success  Likely  at  Last 

Making  a  Start. — During-  the  early  part  of  the 
Winter  of  1890,  J.  Van  Lindley,  of  Greensboro,  and  a 
few  men  who  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  organized  a  stock  company 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  fruit  in  what  is  known  as 
the  sand-hill  region  in  Moore  County.  It  would  tire 
the  most  robust  person  to  explore  this  territory.  The 
loose  sand  affords  a  footing  similar  to  frozen  snow, 
and  the  tufts  of  wire  grass  here  and  there  are  but  a 
delusion,  for  to  step  on  a  bunch  is  almost  sure  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  fall.  The  marks  of  the  turpentine  men  were 
everywhere  evidenced  by  the  blazed  trees,  some  three 
feet  high,  others  10  or  more.  Early  in  the  Spring  of 
1891,  the  task  of  clearing  the  land  began,  and  the  first 
thought  was  a  sawmill  ;  but  there  was  no  mill  at  the 
place,  and  after  a  short  debate,  it  was  decided  to 
slash  away  and  burn  up  the  timber  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  About  135  men  were  employed  in  this  work  of 
destruction,  and  millions  of  feet  of  excellent  straight¬ 
grained  “long  leaf”  pine  went  up  in  smoke.  After  a 
year  at  this  work,  450  acres  were  ready  for  planting. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Hodgin,  who  directed  the  clearing,  became 
the  manager  of  the  planting,  and  still  retains  his 
position.  Aside  from  the  450  acres  of  peaches  planted 
in  1891,  Mr.  Hodgin  managed  successfully  to  get  out 
5,000  pears,  and  10  acres  of  plums. 

The  year  1892  was  a  busy  one.  New  land  is  no  easy 
task  for  the  cultivator.  Hundreds  of  loads  of  pine 
roots  were  gathered  and  hauled  away  to  burn  or  to 
fill  gullies  where  there  was  danger  of  washing.  One- 
half  pound  of  fertilizer  was  applied  to  each  tree. 
Aside  from  this,  two  car-loads  of  fish  scraps  were  ap¬ 
plied. 

The  year  1893  brought  a  few  peaches,  but  nothing 
for  shipment.  Acid  phosphate  was  largely  purchased 
during  this  year.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  pine 
roots  were  out  of  the  way,  acid  phosphate  was  sown 
between  the  trees,  and  cow  peas  were  grown,  which 
made  themselves  noticed  in  the  growth  of  1894.  Dur¬ 
ing  1893,  10  acres  of  blackberries  were  planted. 

A  Destructive  Cold  Wave. — The  prospect  in  early 
March,  1894,  was  excellent  ;  no  unusually  warm  or 
cold  weather  had  hurt  the  trees,  and  pushed  on  by  the 
good  soil  preparation  of  the  previous  years,  it  seemed 
evident  that  this  year  would  bring  some  returns  for 
the  large  outlay.  The  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit, 
when  suddenly,  on  March  28,  a  cold  wave  descended 
upon  the  country,  all  the  fruit  was  killed,  and  every 
pear  tree  cut  to  the  ground.  From  a  temperature  of 
80  degrees,  it  fell  suddenly  to  18.  In  spite  of  this 
cruel  visitation,  the  Summer  following  brought  the 
best  growing  season  since  the  trees  were  planted,  a 
fine  new  growth  was  made,  and  plenty  of  fruit  buds 
developed.  1895  opened  with  neither  flattering  nor 
discouraging  prospects.  Early  in  this  Spring,  when 
the  stockholders  were  walking  over  the  grounds,  there  . 
came  a  general  wail  for  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  considered  lost ;  all  but  Mr.  Van  Lindley 
were  ready  to  drop  the  business  then  and  there.  One 
month  later,  a  smile  began  to  develop  on  the  faces  of 
the  majority  of  the  stockholders  ;  the  prospects  were 
now  fine,  and  this  high  condition  was  maintained  and 
the  company  was  rewarded  with  a  net  income  of  over 
$8,000. 

The  Curculio  ;  A  Hail  Storm. — In  1896,  the  com¬ 
pany  met  in  a  smiling  mood,  the  prospects  were  as 
good  as  were  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  liberal 
sums  were  allowed  for  fertilizer.  All  were  now  will¬ 
ing  to  believe  in  the  final  outeor  le.  April  gave  promise 
of  a  good  crop,  but  a  new  enemy  that  had  not  found 
out  the  location  of  these  trees  made  himself  not  only 
a  nuisapce,  but  an  expense.  The  purculio  had  dis¬ 


covered  this  new  field,  and  not  being  noticed  until  too 
late  to  save  the  fruit,  had  stung  so  much  that  the  out¬ 
put  was  inferior  ;  5,000  crates  were  sold,  but  nothing 
above  expenses  was  made.  In  February  of  that  year, 
a  40-acre  vineyard  of  Niagaras  was  planted,  and  a  new 
tract  of  100  acres  of  peaches  was  added  to  the  interests 
of  the  company. 

The  season  of  1897  opened  with  brilliant  prospects  ; 
the  trees  had  now  age  and  size,  Winter  had  been  kind, 
and  Spi'ing  frosts,  although  sufficiently  hard  to  kill  in 
other  sections,  had  missed  the  fruit  interests  in  the 
hill  region.  An  immense  crop  greeted  the  eyes  of  the 
company,  and  a  report  from  Mr.  Hodgin  bore  the 
pleasing  news  of  having  successfully  defeated  the  cur¬ 
culio.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  railways  for  fast 
transportation.  On  June  12,  just  as  the  Alexanders 
were  all  marketed,  a  terrific  hail  storm  literally  swept 
every  peach  from  every  tree.  To  use  Mr.  Van  Lindley’s 
words,  “  It  was  a  terrible  visitation,  but  I  still  believe 
in  this  section  for  fruit.”  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
profits  that  would  have  come  had  no  such  terrible 
calamity  befallen  the  section,  I  am  allowed  to  state 
that  the  Alexanders  alone  had  brought  in  enough 
revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  year.  During 
this  year,  fertilizer  had  been  applied  in  varying 
amounts. 

Success  in  Sight. — The  company  held  no  meeting 
during  this  past  Spring.  Reports  that  went  out  telling 
of  the  bright  prospects  would  not  tempt  them  to  go 
and  look  the  ground  over.  “  Here  I  am  alone,”  said 
Mr.  Van  Lindley,  “  walking  up  and  down  these  long 
rows,  and  I  have  been  walking  now  for  two  weeks 
inspecting  the  trees.”  Five  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  peaches  is  no  small  amount  of  trees  ;  put  in  a 
straight  line,  they  would  reach  about  200  miles,  and 
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this  makes  quite  a  tramp  in  loose  sand.  Mr.  Van 
Lindley,  although  past  60  years,  looks  at  every  tree, 
inspecting  it  closely,  and  explaining  on  a  chart  (in  his 
cottage  on  the  place)  where  the  trees  need  thinning 
or  where  the  foliage  looks  not  up  to  the  standard. 
Then  Mr.  Hodgin  loses  no  time  in  directing  other  men 
to  the  particular  places. 

Unless  another  hail  storm  prevent,  this  season  will 
bring  tremendous  returns  to  Mr.  Van  L.  and  his  com¬ 
pany.  I  never  saw  trees  loaded  as  they  are  ;  I  thinned 
on  one  side  of  a  Ilusted’s  Early  Michigan  in  my  hat; 
the  count  gave  235  peaches.  Mr.  Hodgin  and  Mr.  Van 
Lindley  thinned  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  tree,  and 
threw  about  500  peaches  on  the  ground.  Every  tree 
is  the  same.  “  I  can  see  one  place  where  we  have 
missed  it,”  said  Mr.  Van  L.;  “  it  is  where  we  held  up 
on  the  application  of  fertilizer.”  He  then  went  on  to 
explain  that  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  was  to  come,  and 
“  unless  we  thin  well,  the  trees  will  suffer  from  ex¬ 
haustion.” 

Varieties;  Shipping. — Lady  Ingold  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  in  the  old  orchard,  but  Mr.  Van  Lindley  is  well 
pleased  with  Ilusted’s  Early  Michigan;  30  acres  of  this 
variety  were  planted  during  the  past  Spring,  and  “  I 
wish  we  had  planted  more,”  said  he.  When  asked  as  to 
four  or  five  leading  varieties,  Mr.  Van  Lindley  named 
them  in  order — Sneed,  Alexander,  Ilusted's,  Lady  In¬ 
gold,  Wheatland,  Early  Crawford.  To  a  northern 
man,  the  first  thought  at  viewing  a  southern  peach 
orchard  would  be  as  to  how  dwarfish  they  appear  ; 
the  reason  of  this  is  that,  in  the  South,  all  fruit  trees 
must  be  headed  low.  A  sun  such  as  northern  people 
cannot  imagine  would  play  havoc  with  the  bark  of 
the  trunks  of  exposed  trees. 

Mr.  Van  Lindley  has  completed  all  arrangements  for 
fast  trains  and  iced  cars.  The  fruit  will  first  be  taken 


on  a  tram-car  line  through  the  orchards  to  the  large 
warehouse  now  being  built,  and  will  there  be  sorted 
and  graded  for  the  most  critical  markets  of  the  North. 

Every  crate  will  be  stamped  plainly,  stating  its 
contents,  and  will  not  have  to  be  opened  and  turned 
out  to  see  whether  it  has  been  stuffed.  Cars  will  be 
iced  and  sidetracked  to  a  line  now  building  to  the 
sorting  house,  which  is  60  x  120  feet,  and  three  stories 
high.  The  Sneed  is  the  earliest  peach  to  ripen,  and 
usually  comes  in  about  May  28. 

Mr.  Van  Lindley  put  it  this  way:  “  The  first  years 
had  been  experimental,  now  we  know  how  we  go  to 
work.”  Yes,  granting  this,  but  suppose  that  he  and 
others  were  early  discouraged,  perhaps  the  State 
would  have  lost  an  opportunity,  and  a  region  that 
may  prove  a  source  of  wealth,  might  have  been  con¬ 
demned  as  a  barren  waste,  and  remained  valued  at 
from  $1  to  $3  an  acre. 

Roses  may  yet  become  a  part  of  the  business  done 
at  Southern  Pines.  When  I  was  there  late  in  April, 
I  saw  Jacks,  Mermets,  Brides,  Marechal  Neils,  and 
other  standard  varieties  in  full  bloom.  Mr.  Van  Lind¬ 
ley  said  that  he  would  consider  a  plantation  of  20 
acres  of  roses  next  Winter. 

The  Soil  and  Prospects. — One  fact  forces  itself 
upon  us,  that  is,  that  whatever  success  comes  from 
the  efforts  of  growers  in  the  sand-hill  region,  whether 
it  be  fruit,  flowers  or  vegetables,  a  liberal  quantity  of 
fertilizer  will  have  to  be  used  each  year  to  insure 
crops  and  maintain  vitality.  The  soil  has  no  virtue 
in  itself  ;  it  simply  affords  well-aired  earth  cells  for 
the  roots  of  plants  and  trees.  Vegetation  exists  on 
the  large  rainfall  (44  inches  annually)  and  makes  its 
growth  according  to  the  amount  of  plant  food  carried 
quickly  downwards  in  the  loose  sand  to  the  feeding 
roots.  In  the  fruit  section,  wells  are  generally  60 
feet  deep,  sand  all  the  way  down.  A  well  on  the 
company’s  property  that  failed  at  60  feet  was  sunk  30 
feet  more,  and  was  still  sand.  The  ground  has  the 
appearance  of  being  covered  with  snow,  so  white  is 
the  surface.  It  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes. 

The  great  dread  of  the  southern  fruit  grower  is  the 
early  warm  weather  starting  the  buds,  only  to  be 
killed  later  on  ;  for  this  reason,  lands  are  now  held  a 
trifle  higher  when  gently  sloping  to  the  north.  Really 
the  value  of  these  situations  lying  away  from  the  sun 
is  away  above  the  $2  to  $5  extra  price.  Good  fruit 
land  can  be  picked  up  at  $13  an  acre,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  rise  all  around  will  follow  the  market¬ 
ing  of  a  large  crop  this  year.  There  are  situations 
near  Southern  Pines  that  can  be  purchased  at  from 
$2.50  to  $3  an  acre.  These  places  are  about  12  miles 
from  Southern  Pines,  and  when  we  consider  the  draw¬ 
backs  to  carrying  on  a  business  by  individuals,  and 
the  great  advantages  of  cooperation,  there  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  fruit  business  here,  as  in  California,  will 
be  undertaken  by  companies.  t.  l.  brown. 


HOE  AND  LAWN  MOWER  CULTIVATION. 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  MULCH. 

The  farmer  who  cares  at  all  for  his  home  grounds, 
delights  in  his  bit  of  well-kept  lawn,  and  in  planting 
out  his  young  trees,  he  conceives  the  idea  of  insert¬ 
ing,  here  and  there,  for  beauty  as  well  as  utility, 
some  of  his  choicest  varieties,  ne  will  make  no  mis¬ 
take  in  so  doing,  for  upon  the  practical  farmer’s  home 
grounds  a  liberal  “  cross  ”  of  plums,  pears,  peaches, 
quinces  or  apples  upon  a  closely-clipped  lawn  is  an 
excellent  combination,  and  produces  excellent  results. 
The  soil  about  each  tree  should,  however,  be  kept 
clean  and  mellow  by  shallow  culture.  To  accomplish 
this  ingoodshape,  the  sod, from  a  space  fourfeet  square, 
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should  be  neatly  removed  from  about  each  tree  —  the 
lines  of  this  square  running-  parallel  with  the  rows  of 
trees.  This  space  should  not  be  deeply  dug,  in  after 
cultivation,  merely  scraped  with  a  keen-edged  hoe, 
which  may  be  done  very  rapidly.  This  operation 
being  repeated,  as  weeds  make  their  appearance,  will 
result  in  a  shallow  mulch  of  clean,  fine,  mellow  earth 
beneath  and  around  each  tree.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  not  digging  the  space  deeply,  after 
the  removal  of  the  sod,  as  it  will,  especially  with  plum 
trees,  as  I  have  found,  injure  millions  of  fibrous  roots 
that  feed  near  the  surface.  Shallow  culture  is,  in  all 
cases,  just  as  effective. 

We  have  a  combination  lawn  and  plum  orchard  of 
50  trees,  cared  for  in  this  manner,  and  it  attracts  the 
attention  of  every  passerby  because  of  the  rich  con¬ 
trast  of  the  smoothly-shaven  surface  of  green,  with 
the  dark  squares  of  mellow  soil  in  which  the  trees 
grow  so  vigorously.  Fig.  182  gives  a  peep  into  this 
little  orchard  which  is  under  our  “hoe  and  lawn- 
mower”  cultivation.  The  trees  are  now  well  laden 
with  plums  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  jarring  for  cureulio 
is  in  order. 

For  trees  planted  along  fences  or  roadsides,  or  any¬ 
where  that  culture  by  horse  or  hoe  is  impracticable, 
there  is  nothing  so  admirable,  practical  or  easily  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  mulch  ;  indeed,  in  dry  seasons  especially,  it 
is  superior  to  any  other  plan  of  culture.  Upon  many 
farms,  I  have  noticed  old  straw  piles  decaying,  and 
young  fruit  trees  sod-bound  and  languishing  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  each  other.  A  thorough  mulching, 
six  inches  deep  and  as  many  feet  in  diameter  about  each 
tree,  with  such  old  straw,  would  promptly  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  As  an  experiment,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  merit  there  is  in  mulching  young 
trees,  I  last  season  selected  two  two-year-old  peach 
trees,  as  nearly  the  same  size  as  possible,  and  upon  the 
same  kind  of  soil.  These  two  trees  stand  but  15  feet 
apart.  They  had  been  allowed,  through  neglect,  to 
become  thoroughly  sod-bound.  In  May  of  last  season, 
1  placed  about  one  of  these  trees  a  heavy  mulch  of 
straw  from  an  old,  decayed  stack.  The  two  trees  had 
been  pruned  back  severely,  as  young  peach  trees 
should,  and  were  identical  in  size  at  the  time  of  mulch¬ 
ing.  Last  autumn,  1  photographed  these  two  trees, 
upon  the  same  day.  Fig.  183  shows  the  tree  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  mulching,  which  made  a  fine,  vigorous 
growth,  several  shoots  making  a  six-foot  growth 
while  Fig.  184  exposes  the  folly  of  neglect,  and  shows 
the  other  tree  which  was  allowed  to  struggle  on  with 
the  rank-growing  grass  all  about  it.  This,  to  me,  was 
a  valuable  object-lesson  on  the  value  of  mulching. 
There  were  25  or  30  other  trees  about  our  home 
grounds  that  also  received  a  similar  mulching  with 
various  materials,  such  as  old  fodder,  swamp  grass, 
green  grass,  weeds,  etc. ,  and  in  no  case  did  a  tree  fail 
to  respond  as  has  been  shown  in  the  illustration.  A 
thorough  mulch  as  has  been  described,  will  last,  at 
least,  two  seasons,  and  the  results  from  it,  1  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  will  be  apparent  many  years  after, 
as  such  treatment  gives  a  discouraged  young  tree  a 
new  and  firmer  grasp  on  life,  and  enables  it  to  over¬ 
come  many  of  the  petty  trials  and  enemies  to  which  a 
puny,  ill-cared-for,  “disheartened”  youngster  would 
succumb.  F.  u.  BA  I,  I.OU. 

Ohio. 


MULCHING  IN  THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

BENEFITS  DERIVED  FROM  IT. 

Last  year,  I  grew  my  melons  and  early  potatoes 
without  any  cultivation,  and  we  never  had  any  better 
nor  more  on  the  same  amount  of  space.  I  mulched 
them,  as  I  have  done  several  times  before  within  the 
last  25  years.  In  Kansas,  we  had  plenty  of  old  prairie 
haystack  bottoms,  straw  and  other  coarse  waste  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  farm  that  made  very  cheap  mulch,  and 
I  used  it  on  melons  and.  many  other  crops  there.  I 
never  knew  it  to  prove  otherwise  than  very  profitable 
in  that  climate,  where  we  often  had  very  dry  spells, 
especially  in  the  late  Summer. 

Here  in  Virginia,  I  use  pine  leaves  for  mulch.  The 
natives  call  them  “  shats,”  which  is  a  contraction  of 
shatters,  because  they  shatter  off  the  trees.  The 
woods  here  being  mostly  pine,  it  is  very  easy  to  rake 
up  large  quantities  of  them.  There  are  no  weed  seeds 
among  this  material,  to  cause  trouble  afterwards.  It 
holds  the  moisture  remarkably  well,  is  about  the 
cleanest  and  most  satisfactory  mulch  I  ever  used,  and 
costs  only  the  raking  and  hauling.  1  use  it  for  bed¬ 
ding  in  the  stables,  as  does  every  one  here,  and  when 
enriched  with  animal  manure,  it  makes  things  grow 
wonderfully. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  try  mulching  melon 
patches  that  are  now  planted,  even  though  the  vines 
are  beginning  to  run.  It  will  save  all  further  labor 
of  cultivation,  and  keep  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  so 
that  dry  spells  will  be  almost  without  effect  upon  the 
crop.  Another  good  point  about  mulching  melons  is 
that  the  vines  remain  undisturbed  while  growing.  If 
the  ground  must  be  cultivated  and  hoed,  the  vines  are 


moved  more  or  less,  and  their  tendrils  released  from 
anything  to  which  they  may  have  been  attached. 
The  wind  often  rolls  them  over  and  over,  and  often 
injures  them.  On  mulch,  they  are  able  to  fasten  the 
vines  firmly  to  it,  and  grow  without  any  hindrance. 

For  several  years,  I  have  been  mulching  the  toma¬ 
toes,  and  find  that  it  not  only  keeps  the  fruit  clean, 
and  in  some  measure  prevents  rot,  but  it  increases  the 
crop.  The  matter  of  the  best  support  for  the  vines 
has  been  a  puzzle  to  me.  After  reading  about  the 
use  of  brush  for  this  purpose,  it  came  into  my  mind 
that  pine  brush  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
supporting  the  tomato  vines,  also  mulch  the  ground. 
Therefore,  last  year,  I  cut  down  a  lot  of  little  pine 
bushes  that  were  out  of  place,  and  put  them  around 
the  tomato  plants,  just  before  they  were  ready  to 
spread  their  branches  and  lop  down.  I  put  on  enough 
to  smother  all  weeds.  The  plan  worked  like  a  charm. 
Any  one  who  can  easily  get  any  kind  of  evergreen 
brush,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  kind  of  brush  with 
the  leaves  attached,  as  they  will  be  in  Summer  time, 
may  do  as  well.  Almost  any  one  can  get  brush  of 
some  sort,  except  the  farmers  on  the  treeless  prairies. 
Perhaps  some  kinds  of  rank  weeds  would  do  there. 
In  any  case,  it  pays  to  save  labor,  and  have  clean 
tomatoes  up  off  the  ground,  with  no  weeds  growing 
beneath  or  between  them.  The  tomato  plants  will 
spread,  if  planted  in  good  soil,  over  a  space  from  four 
to  more  than  six  feet  wide  ;  and  the  brush  must  cover 
that  space  to  be  fully  effective.  n.  e.  van  deman. 


A  FARM  BOUNDED  BY  WATER. 

FEATHERS  AND  FUR  ON  FAMED  FISHER’S  ISLAND. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  I. 

Location  and  History. — Probably  no  other  poultry 
farm  in  the  country  has  a  wider  or  better  reputation 
than  that  at  Fisher’s  Island.  This  island  is  1)4  to  9 
miles  long,  according  to  the  way  it  is  measured.  The 
western  end  lies  opposite  to  New  London,  Conn.,  with 
which  city  connection  is  had  by  boat  requiring  about 
40  minutes  to  reach  the  island.  It  is  a  part  of  New 
York  State,  though  lying  much  nearer  the  Connecticut 
shore,  and  there  is  no  regular  means  of  communication 
with  Long  Island  from  the  eastern  end  of  which  it  is 
more  widely  separated  than  from  Connecticut.  In  its 
early  history,  it  was  granted  to  Admiral  Visher,  of 
the  Dutch  navy,  a  friend  of  Captain  Block,  to  whom 
Block  Island,  20  miles  to  the  eastward,  was  granted. 
A  change  of  the  initial  letter  resulted  in  Fisher’s 
Island.  Gov.  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  it  afterward  came,  secured  his  patent 
from  Albany  ;  thus  it  became  a  part  of  New  York 
State  at  an  early  date,  and  still  remains.  The  old 
YVinthrop  mansion  is  still  standing  near  the  boat  land¬ 
ing,  and  is  now  transformed  into  a  Summer  hotel. 

The  larger  part  of  the  island  is  now  owned  by  E.  M. 
and  W.  Ferguson.  The  permanent  population  is  not 
large,  but  there  are  several  Summer  hotels  and  numer¬ 
ous  cottages  which,  during  the  Summer,  shelter  a  con¬ 
siderable  population.  The  larger  part  of  the  island, 
like  the  Connecticut  shore  opposite  which  it  lies,  is, 
apparently,  not  well  fitted  for  general  farming.  It 
has,  evidently,  a  foundation  of  solid  rock  which  crops 
out  in  numerous  places  both  from  the  soil  and  from 
the  surrounding  water.  It  is,  also,  heavily  weighted 
down  with  rocks  on  top.  A  peculiarity  of  it  is  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  trees  of  any  kind.  In  the 
days  before  its  discovery  by  the  whites,  it  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  meeting  place  for  the  eastern  Indians  who  came 
thither  in  their  canoes.  Manjr  legends  of  Captain 
Kidd  flavor  are,  also,  connected  with  its  early  history. 
The  Government  now  purposes  taking  something  over 
200  acres  of  the  western  end  for  fortifications,  as  this 
commands  the  eastern  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  is  an  ideal  location  for  defensive  purposes.  This 
is  not  likely  to  please  the  owners,  but  Uncle  Sam  must 
have  it  if  he  desires. 

The  Three  Dairy  Farms. — While  Fisher’s  Island 
is  most  widely  famed  for  its  poultry,  especially  its 
turkeys,  these  do  not  constitute  its  sole  agricultural 
industry.  Rocky  as  it  is,  three  farms  known  as  East 
Farm,  Middle  Farm,  and  West  Farm,  have  been  es¬ 
tablished,  and  under  wise  management,  have  become 
very  fertile  ;  each  supports  an  excellent  herd  of  dairy 
cows,  mostly  Holsteins  and  Jerseys.  Mr.  E.  M.  Fer¬ 
guson  says  that  the  Jerseys  don’t  give  milk  enough 
for  a  milk  trade,  but  a  combination  of  the  two  gives 
both  quantity  and  quality.  During  the  Summer,  there 
is  a  demand  for  all  the  milk  as  well  as  for  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  from  the  hotels,  boai-ding  houses  and  cottages. 
The  price  is  about  six  or  seven  cents  a  quart.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  cream  is  made  into 
butter  at  a  creamery  on  one  of  the  farms,  all  being 
taken  to  this  one.  Considerable  of  the  skim-milk  is 
fed  to  the  poultry. 

The  fertility’-  of  the  farms  is  maintained  by  means  of 
the  manure  made  on  them  and  by  the  use  of  immense 
quantities  of  seaweed  gathered  along  the  shore.  Mr. 


Ferguson  tells,  with  considerable  satisfaction,  of  the 
derisive  remarks  of  some  of  the  natives  over  the  size 
of  a  great  barn  which  he  built  on  one  of  these  farms. 
“  Now,”  he  said,  “we  have  it  packed  full  and  great 
stacks  outside.”  Each  farm  is  under  the  oversight  of 
a  manager,  and  one  of  them  is  generally  overseer  for 
all.  Silos  are  used  in  preserving  feed  for  the  cattle. 
Last  year,  large  quantities  of  corn  were  raised  for  the 
poultry,  but  this  had  previously  been  purchased  from 
the  West 

The  Poultry  Department  of  this  farm  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Crangle,  the  present  efficient  man¬ 
ager,  about  11  years  ago.  It  has  developed  along  lines 
different  from  those  of  most  farms,  and  has  incor¬ 
porated  into  practice  many  original  ideas.  It  has  been 
specially  successful  in  the  breeding  of  turkeys,  wild 
geese  and  ducks,  pheasants,  squabs  and  Belgian  hares 
as  well  as  of  fowls.  Something  of  the  methods  fol¬ 
lowed  out  in  these  different  lines  will  be  described  in 
succeeding  articles  f.  ii.  v. 


LET  THE  NAME  OF  THE  BEAN  BE  SOY. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  SENSIBLE  REASONS  FOR  IT. 

There  has  seemed  to  be  some  question  as  to  the  proper  name  to 
give  the  Soy  or  Soja  bean,  which  is  now  coming  into  quite  general 
use  in  this  country.  We  notice  that  both  names  are  used  by  dif¬ 
ferent  people  and  would  like  if  possible  to  have  the  authorities 
agree  upon  one  name  and  thus  avoid  confusion  in  their  descrip¬ 
tion.  Will  you  tell  us  which  of  these  two  names— Soy  or  Soja — 
you  prefer,  with  the  reasons  for  the  choice  ? 

I  have  made  use  of  the  word  Soy,  instead  of  Soja, 
because  people  coming  here  from  Japan  seemed  to 
prefer  the  use  of  the  word.  Another  important  reason 
why  I  prefer  it  is  that  it  is  the  simpler  of  the  two 
words,  and  will  be  correctly  pronounced  by  almost 
anybody,  while  the  other  word  will  be  mispronounced 
more  often  than  not.  c.  8.  PLUMB. 

Indiana. 

In  these  times,  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  try  to 
bring  every  one  to  the  single  name,  or  the  same  com¬ 
mon  name  for  a  plant.  The  New  Englanders  and  New 
Yorkers  call  a  certain  tree  whitewood  or  tulip  tree, 
while  the  Carolina  people  insist  on  calling  it  poplar  or 
yellow  poplar.  The  former  people  call  a  certain  grass 
.June  grass,  while  the  people  of  Kentucky  call  it  Blue 
grass.  Examples  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely.  The  plant  you  ask  about  is  Glycine  Soja,  Sieb. 
and  Zuce.,  at  one  time  known  as  Soja  hispida,  Moench 
or  Dolichos  Soja.  The  letters  J  and  I  were  once  the 
same,  or  one  took  the  place  of  both,  so  we  had  Soia  as 
a  Latin  name,  which  would  very  readily  turn  into  the 
common  name,  Soy,  as  I  and  Y  are  often  used  one  for 
the  other.  A.  H.  Church,  in  his  Food  Grains  of  India, 
calls  the  plant  under  consideration  Soy  bean.  From 
my  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  think  Soy  bean  prefer¬ 
able,  but  I  do  do  not  see  why  some  may  not  call  it  Soja 
bean  if  they  wish,  and  not  violate  the  propriety  of 
good  language.  w.  J.  bkal, 

Michigan. 

The  common  name  Soy  for  the  beans  of  the  species 
Glycine  hispida  ought  to  lie  adopted  generally,  and 
the  term  Soja  discarded.  Soy  is  commonly  used  by 
botanical  writers  in  this  eouutry  and  abroad,  and 
the  bean  is  referred  to  as  the  Soy  bean  in  most  horti¬ 
cultural  reference  works.  The  term  Soy  is  derived 
from  the  .Japanese  word  ShOyu,  which  is  a  favorite 
article  of  diet  among  the  people.  Prof.  Rein,  in  his 
Industries  of  Japan,  gives  the  terms  Daidzu  and 
O-mame  as  general  names  for  the  beans  of  the  species, 
and  he  says  that  the  varieties  are  distinguished  “ac¬ 
cording  to  use,  as  those  which  serve  principally  in 
making  shoyu  (soy),  tofu  (bean-cheese),  and  miso  (a 
sort  of  sauce),  and  those  eaten  in  any  plain  shape”. 
The  beaus  are  distinguished  further  according  to 
color,  form,  and  duration  of  growth.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  common  English  name  is  derived  from  a 
particular  class  of  the  beans,  the  Shoyus.  The  term 
Soja  was  adopted  by  some  writers  when  it  was  thought 
that  these  beans  belonged  to  the  species  Glycine  Soja, 
but  this  species  occurs  only  rarely  in  Japan.  The 
term  Soja  then  is  plainly  misleading,  and  should  be 
replaced  by  the  term  Soy.  G.  iiarold  powell. 

Delaware. 

Preferably  Soy,  following  our  recognized  authori¬ 
ties,  Prof.  Scribner,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Prof.  Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Prof.  Georgeson, 
of  Kansas.  Until  recently,  we  have  been  taught  to 
say  Soja,  why  change  to  Soy  V  It  is  in  order  to  correct 
an  error  and  avoid  worse  confusion  in  the  future. 
This  bean  is  a  Japanese  plant  known  by  the  botanical 
name  of  Glycine  hispida.  As  explained  by  Prof.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  48,  there  is  a  related  species  found  in  Japan, 
known  botanically  as  Glycine  Soja.  The  latter  is 
properly  entitled  thei’efore  to  the  name  Soja  bean. 
The  bean  we  have  was  by  mistake  introduced  under 
the  wrong  name.  Now  that  it  is  learned  that  it  is  not 
the  true  Soja  bean  of  Japan  (Glycine  Soja),  but  the 
related  species  (Glycine  hispida),  we  should  apply  to 
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it  the  name  Soy.  Soy  is  derived  from  the  Japanese 
work  shoyu.  which  denotes  a  certain  preparation  from 
its  seeds.  i,.  r.  .tones. 

Vermont. 

LATE  PLANTING  OF  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Manchester,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  latter  part 
of  1897,  gave  his  experience,  which  was  decidedly 
against  the  practice  of  late  planting.  I  thought,  from 
a  careful  reading  of  his  article,  that  either  poor  seed 
or  blight  caused  the  failure.  For  the  North,  where 
agriculture  is  carried  on  in  its  greatest  perfection,  the 
last  half  of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July  is  my  idea 
of  late  planting.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  late 
planting  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Freedom  from  blight ;  while  there  may  be  blight 
in  late-planted  potatoes,  I  am  confident  that  the 
weather  that  we  usually  get  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  is  much  more  unfavorable  for  its  development 
than  that  of  midsummer.  Tt  seems  to  do  best  in 
weather  that  is  favorable  for  corn — hot  nights  and 
plenty  of  moisture — and  as  corn  does  not  do  as  well 
when  the  cooler  nights  come,  so  the  blight  is  more 
destructive  in  the  warmer  months  than  later.  If  the 
theory  is  correct  that  the  blight  is  a  contagious 
disease,  as  fewer  potatoes  are  growing  in  the  Fall 
months,  we  are  less  liable  to  have  it  spread  from  other 
fields. 

2.  Improvement  in  the  potato  for  seed.  This  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  greatest  reason  for  late  planting.  While  the 
greater  part  of  the  eating  potatoes  will  be  grown  in 
midseason,  for  their  cooking  qualities  are  usually 
better,  yet  the  vitality  of  late-planted  ones  is  so  much 
stronger  that  I  think  it  will  pay  every  farmer  to  grow 
or  obtain  them  from  some  source  for  seed,  every 
season.  Growers  in  the  South  have  found  that  the 
second-crop  potatoes,  as  they  are  called,  are  much 
superior  for  seed  purposes,  to  those  from  the  first  crop. 
Their  practice  is  to  plant  those  of  the  first  crop,  as 
soon  as  dug,  for  the  second  crop,  which  gives  a  crop 
that  does  not  usually  mature,  but  possesses  much  more 
vitality  for  seed  purposes.  While  it  is  not  practicable 
to  grow  a  second  crop  in  the  northern  States,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  feasible  to  grow  them  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  so  that  they  may  have  all  of  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  second  crop. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  tuber  not  fully  ripened 
will  retain  its  moisture  for  many  months,  and  is  in  a 
condition  to  start  a  strong  and  thrifty  plant,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  fully-ripened  tuber  is  past  its 
prime,  is  on  the  decline,  and  its  sprouts  have  not  the 
necessary  vitality  to  give  the  plant  a  good  start  in  life. 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  fact,  and  I  have  seen  many 
things  which  confirm  it. 

3.  Freedom  from  the  Colorado  beetle.  The  season 
of  1897  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  damage  that 
was  done  by  the  beetles.  Paris-green  was  a  scarce 
article  in  many  places,  and  large  fields  as  well  as  small 
ones  were  given  up  to  destruction  by  these  insects. 
My  own  experience  was  that,  with  very  early  ones,  I 
had  to  fight  for  all  they  were  worth  ;  but  with  the 
late  ones,  the  beetles  did  no  harm  at  all.  Although 
scientific  men  tell  us  that  the  Colorado  beetle  is  a 
three-brooded  insect,  it  always  seemed  to  me  as  though 
those  that  hatch  out  in  the  first  part  of  the  season 
are  much  more  destructive  and  productive  than  those 
at  any  other  time  of  the  season. 

One  other  point  is  that,  to  secure  a  good  yield  of 
potatoes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  the  late  varie¬ 
ties  must  be  used.  For  some  reason  that  I  ha'-e  never 
seen  explained,  the  early  do  not  yield  well  when 
planted  late  ;  although  it  may  pay  to  grow  them  for 
seed  purposes,  the  yield  will  be  small,  and  late  varie¬ 
ties  will  do  much  better.  It  would  seem  natural  to 
expect  the  early  to  do  best  in  such  a  short  time  as  they 
have  to  grow,  but  in  many  cases,  I  have  seen  the  late 
ones  yield  almost  double,  even  though  the  time  was 
limited.  e.  c.  green. 

Ohio. 

Fish,  Wood  Ashes  and  Manure. 

C.  E.  L.,  Meaford,  Canada. — I  get  three  or  four  tons  of  fish  refuse 
and  four  or  five  loads  of  hardwood  ashes,  unleached,  and  mix 
them  all  together,  and  harrow  it  in  after  plowing.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  ought  to  have  to  go  with  it  to  make  a  complete  manure  ? 
We  have  only  five  acres,  and  have  plenty  of  stable  manure.  The 
ashes  and  fish  stand  all  Winter,  are  turned  over  three  or  four 
times  before  using,  and  smell  pretty  strong. 

Ans. — This  makes  a  good  combination,  the  fish  sup¬ 
plying  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  ashes 
supplying  potash,  and  the  stable  manure  principally 
nitrogen.  You  make  a  mistake,  however,  in  mixing 
the  ashes  with  the  fish.  The  ashes  contain  lime  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate.  This  will  serve  to  break  up  the 
ammonia  in  the  fish,  so  that  it  will  escape  in  the  form 
of  a  gas.  This,  probably,  accounts  in  part  for  the 
strong  smell  that  you  mentioned.  A  much  better 
way  would  be  to  mix  the  fish  with  the  manure,  and 
work  it  over  once  or  twice  during  the  Winter.  This 
would  give  a  good  compost  which  you  can  spread  and 
plow  under ;  then  broadcast  the  ashes,  and  harrow 
them  into  the  upper  soil.  While  this  will  give  you 
more  work,  it  will  in  the  end  pay,  for  it  will  prove 
more  satisfactory  as  a  fertilizer. 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
ihe  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Sunsca/d  in  Apple  Trees. 

H.  P.,  Beverly,  W.  Va. — What  is  the  trouble  with  some  of  my 
young  apple  trees?  After  the  sap  started  to  rise,  I  noticed  that 
the  bark  on  a  number  of  them  was  cracked  or  split  open  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  on  the  trunk,  and  on  some  of  the  larger 
branches.  On  one  tree,  the  bark  was  separated  from  the  wood 
entirely  for  a  number  of  inches  around  the  tree. 

Ans. — This  is  another  case  of  the  trouble  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  sunscald,  although  this  is  not  a 
very  proper  name.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  at 
some  length  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  times  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  a  repetition  is  hardly  necessary. 
However,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  those  trees 
which  are  so  affected,  are  generally  such  as  have  not 
been  well  cultivated,  and  were,  consequently,  not  in 
robust  condition.  In  some  cases,  their  vitality  is 
lowered  by  a  very  dry  spell  during  the  growing  season. 
If,  from  any  cause,  the  trees  go  into  the  Winter  in  an 
enfeebled  condition,  they  are  likely  to  be  injured  by 
severe  cold  spells  that  often  occur.  They  are  dried 
out  beyond  their  ability  to  endure  it  safely,  and  injury 
l-esults.  Sometimes  the  tree  cracks  from  the  bark  to 
the  heart,  but  these  radial  splits  are  not  so  bad  as  the 
separating  of  the  bark  from  the  wood,  for  they  usually 
close  up  by  Spring,  and  sometimes  entirely  heal  over 
by  Fall.  Where  the  bark  and  wood  are  separated, 
they  rarely  grow  together  again,  the  bark  dies,  and 
a  patch  of  dead  surface  is  left  to  be  covered  again  by 
gradual  healing  from  the  margin.  The  best  way  to 
obviate  these  troubles  is  to  keep  the  trees  in  a  vigor¬ 
ous  condition  by  good  cultivation  and  enriching  the 
soil  if  necessary.  In  the  northern  Mississippi  Valley, 
it  is  found  that  a  protection  of  laths  or  other  covering 
that  will  prevent  the  affection  of  the  trunk  by  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  is  a  benefit.  In  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  this  would  hardly  seem  necessary. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Fighting  the  Pear  Psylla. 

L.  J.  A'.,  Qasport,  N.  Y. — The  last  of  May  ami  the  first  of  June 
last  year,  I  sprayed  my  pear  orchard  three  different  times  with 
kerosene  emulsion  prepared  in  the.  usual  way,  to  destroy  the  Pear 
psylla.  The  men  thought  they  were  taking  extra  pains.  As  I 
passed  between  the  rows,  I  saw  the  insects  on  the  leaves,  as  I 
supposed,  dead.  June  2, 1  sprayed  again,  one  man  on  the  ground 
and  the  other  on  the  wagon,  one  hose  covering  the  top  of  the 
leaves,  the  other  the  under  part  of  the  leaves.  The  ingredients 
were  well  mixed,  perhaps  two  or  three  ounces  of  oil  on  top  of  100 
gallons  of  water,  not  emulsified.  The  pear  rows  are  60  rods  long. 
1  found  the  leaves  partly  injured,  dried  and  drooped.  On  June 
11,1  sprayed  again  thoroughly.  In  a  few  days,  I  examined  the 
trees,  and  found  that  the  insects  had  multiplied.  I  was  discour¬ 
aged;  over  100  gallons  of  oil  lost  with  the  time  and  labor.  I  then 
got  a  small  sprayer  throwing  a  very  fine  spray,  covered  the 
psylla  with  the  emulsion,  and  they  lay  on  the  leaves  enveloped 
with  the  emulsion  as  though  dead.  I  carried  them  into  the 
house  to  examine  them  under  a  microscope;  after  getting  the 
microscope,  I  found  them  crawling  on  the  window,  leaving 
the  liquid  on  the  glass  in  their  trail.  Prof.  Slingerland’s 
observation  in  my  case  is  not  correct.  Two  nights  after¬ 
wards,  we  had  an  all-night  rain  which  mostly  destroyed  the 
insects,  and  there  was  not  much  damage  to  trees  afterwards.  Is 
there  any  material  used  as  a  spray,  that  will  destroy  the  psylla? 
They  are  harder  to  destroy  than  formerly.  Some  peach  trees 
were  loaded  with  fruit  last  year.  In  June,  it  stopped  growing, 
and  a  blight  or  fungus  was  found  on  the  fruit  and  on  the  limbs 
of  the  trees.  The  fruit  ripened,  and  some  of  the  limbs  died;  other 
limbs  have  live  wood,  but  not  vigorous.  Will  the  trees  become 
vigorous  by  letting  them  stand  and  use  the  sulphate  as  a  spray  ? 
In  Niagara  County,  the  fungus  did  great  damage  last  year. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

In  reply  to  this  query,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  from  a  letter  received  in  July,  1897,  from  Prof. 
G.  II.  Powell,  of  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station, 
who  was  then  taking  liis  vacation  at  home  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.  He  says:  “The  Pear  psyllas  evidently 
spotted  me  as  I  came  up  the  road  J  uly  1 ,  and  laughed 
in  their  sleeves,  and  decided  to  give  me  something 
practical  for  my  vacation.  They  have  been  on  in  full 
force  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  the  previous  brood  not 
being  sufficiently  abundant  to  attract  attention.  We 
began  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  1  to  20,  the 
strength  that  has  proved  efficient  heretofore,  but  it 
did  but  few  of  them  harm.  I  then  had  the  strength 
reduced  to  1  to  15,  but  that  did  not  kill  more  than  50 
per  cent.  I  then  reduced  it  to  1  to  10,  and  that  killed 
possibly  75  per  cent  and  also  burned  considei’able  of 
the  foliage.  The  orchards  have  been  sprayed  within 
a  month,  yet  within  three  days  after  the  1  to  10  spray¬ 
ing,  some  of  the  trees  were  dripping  with  honey-dew. 

“  I  have  been  trying  whale-oil  soap  on  them,  and 
find  that  one  pound  to  15  gallons  knocks  them  out 
completely.  I  would  have  had  the  orchards  sprayed 
with  the  whale-oil  soap  this  week,  but  we  had  a  very 
heavy  rain  Sunday,  which  washed  off  the  honey-dew, 
and  seems  also  to  have  washed  off  many  of  the  nymphs, 
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and  it  has  been  raining  ever  since.  As  soon  as  it  stops, 
the  trees  will  be  sprayed  with  the  soap,  1  to  15. 

“  The  psylla  is  a  very  difficult  insect  to  reach.  The 
young  nymphs  remain  for  several  days  on  the  under¬ 
sides  of  the  leaves,  and  it  is  impossible  with  the  most 
thorough  spraying  to  reach  a  large  proportion  of  them. 
Those  in  the  axils  are,  of  course,  easily  reached,  but 
the  emulsion  has  not  killed  as  many  as  formerly. 
There  seems  to  be  unusual  vitality  in  the  insect  world 
this  year.  In  my  work  in  Delaware,  I  have  had  to  in¬ 
crease  the  strength  of  emulsions  and  soaps  beyond 
the  formulas  that  have  proved  efficient  heretofore.” 

It  was  the  experience  of  many  pear  growers  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  last  year  that  the  psylla  was 
harder  to  get  at  than  usual  One  trouble  was  that 
the  first  brood  did  not  attract  sufficient  attention 
to  cause  any  one  to  attack  it  with  a  spray.  Had  the 
first  brood  been  thoroughly  sprayed,  there  would  not 
have  been  so  much  trouble  from  the  later  broods. 
When  a  young  psylla  is  covered  with  honey  dew,  as  it 
often  becomes  a  few  days  after  birth,  it  cannot  be 
killed  with  the  spray  until  that  honey  dew  is  washed 
off  in  some  way.  This  fact,  doubtless,  accounts  for 
much  of  the  ill  success  from  spraying  last  year.  Rut 
when  the  nymphs,  are  not  thus  covered  with  the 
honey  dew,  any  one  can  soon  satisfy  himself  that 
the  kerosene  emulsion,  even  l  to  20,  will  kill  them  in 
a  few  seconds.  Not  only  ourselves  but  many  others 
have  demonstrated  this  too  many  times  to  doubt  the 
killing  powers  of  a  properly-made  and  applied  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion.  The  testimony  of  our  correspondents, 
even  some  of  them  in  Niagara  County,  convinces  us 
that  the  Pear  psylla  has  been  and  can  be  controlled  by 
prompt  and  thorough  work  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
or  perhaps  better  yet,  the  whale-oil  soap.  I  know  of 
nothing  better  that  can  be  recommended.  Perhaps 
more  will  depend  upon  the  material  used.  I  would 
earnestly  advise  those  who  suffer  from  the  pest,  to 
spray  their  trees  this  Winter  with  the  whale-oil  soap, 
using  about  one  pound  in  5  to  10  gallons  of  water. 
Drench  the  trunks  of  the  trees  especially,  for  there  is 
where  hundreds  of  the  old  psyllas  hibernate  to  start 
the  propagation  of  their  kind  early  in  the  Spring. 

The  Snowy  Tree  Cricket. 

F.  J.,  Staddle  Hill,  Conn. — My  young’  peach  orchard  Is  badly 
diseased  with  something  we  have  not  seen  here  before.  What  is 
it,  and  the  remedy,  if  any  ?  I  inclose  a  specimen  branch. 

Ans. — The  peach  branches  sent  showed  the  peculiar 
ragged  slits  made  by  the  insect  known  as  the  Snowy 
Tree  cricket  in  laying  her  eggs.  The  slit  consists  of 
a  longitudinal  series  of  punctures  placed  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  extending  through  the  woody  portion  of 
the  branch  into  the  pith  ;  in  each  puncture  there  is 
an  egg.  The  insect  which  thus  sometimes  seriously 
injures  the  smaller  branches  of  fruit  trees,  but  more 
often  of  raspberry  canes,  is  a  delicate  greenish-white 
cricket.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the  .Snowy  Tree 
cricket  from  its  habit  of  living  among  the  foliage  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Its  wing-covers  are  broad  and  trans¬ 
parent,  and  are  crossed  by  oblique  thickenings  or  ribs, 
which  form  the  musical  apparatus  of  the  male  insect ; 
the  females  are  not  musicians.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  true  Katydid  does  not  occur,  the 
familiar  chirp  of  this  cricket  is  the  most  prominent  of 
all  sounds  made  by  insects  during  the  late  Summer 
and  eaidy  Autumn  evenings.  Except  for  the  injury 
caused  by  the  female  in  laying  her  eggs,  this  cricket 
is  not  regarded  as  injurious.  Its  diet  is  said  to  con¬ 
sist  largely  of  plant  lice  and  other  small  insects.  The 
eggs  are  laid  late  in  the  Summer,  but  do  not  hatch 
until  the  early  part  of  the  following  Summer.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  simple  matter  to  combat  the  insect  by 
cutting  out  the  infested  canes  or  branches,  and  burn¬ 
ing  them  before  growth  begins  in  the  Spring,  and  this 
is  the  only  practical  way  of  fighting  it.  M.  v.  s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cow  Peas  for  Soiling. — M.  N.  N.,  Hamden,  Conn. — We  have  not 
specially  recommended  cow  peas  as  a  soiling  crop.  We  doubt 
whether  they  will  be  superior  for  this  purpose  to  the  Canada  field 
pea.  We  consider  them  most  useful  for  green  manure,  as  they 
will  make  a  large  and  quick  growth  on  very  poor  soil. 

Lime  and  Cabbage  Club  Hoot. — D.  C.,  Homer,  N.  Y. — Experi¬ 
ments  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  show  that  lime  or 
wood  ashes  is  about  the  best  known  remedy  for  club  root  in  cab¬ 
bage.  We  would  not  mix  the  lime  with  “  phosphate  ”  or  ordinary 
fertilizer.  Broadcast  the  lime  after  plowing,  and  harrow  it  in. 
Then  apply  the  fertilizer  in  the  hill  or  drill. 

Cow  Peas  After  Wheat. — H.  S.,  Charleston,  Mo. — On  your  thin, 
sandy  soil  now  in  wheat,  you  can  sow  buckwheat  after  wheat 
harvest,  and  expect  a  fair  crop  to  plow  under.  A  much  better 
plan,  however,  would  be  to  sow  cow  peas,  about  one  bushel  to 
the  acre.  This  will  give  a  far  better  result  than  the  buckwheat, 
and  if  you  like,  you  may  sow  Crimson  clover  among  the  cow-pea 
vines  about  the  middle  of  August.  The  cow  peas  and  clover  will 
show  themselves  in  succeeding  crops;  the  buckwheat  will  hardly 
be  noticed. 

Orchard  Grass  for  Hay. — C.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Me. — Your  sample 
of  Orchard  grass  was  nearly  three  feet  long.  You  say  it  was 
headed  out  May  30,  while  Timothy  and  clover  had  hardly  made  a 
beginning.  This  grass  makes  a  very  rapid  growth  in  the  Spring, 
and  is  thought  highly  of  in  pasture  mixtures.  For  hay,  however, 
it  must  be  cut  two  weeks,  at  least,  earlier  than  Timothy  aud 
clover,  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  not  largely  used.  Some  farmers 
have  waited  until  the  clover  was  large  enough  to  cut,  aud  then 
found  Orchard  grass  cut  with  it  too  hard  and  woody  for  first-class 
hay.  Orchard  grass  makes  a  bunchy  growth,  and  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  used. 
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All  communications  intended  for  E.  S. 
Carman,  should  he  mailed  to  Ri/ver  Edge, 
Beryen  County,  N.  from  now  until 
October  1. 

Jadoo  Fibbe. — Much  has  been  said  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  Jadoo  Fibre  and  Liquid, 
both  here  and  abroad.  Tjik  R.  N.-Y.  has 
made  inquiries  of  those  who  have  used 
it,  with  contradictory  results.  We  have 
before  us  a  list  of  168  plants  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  claims  made,  have  grown 
more  satisfactorily  in  Jadoo  than  in  any 
other  medium  whatever.  The  company 
has  sent  a  quantity  of  both  the  Fibre  and 
Liquid  to  the  Rural  Grounds,  so  that 
we  may  give  it  a  trial  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  season.  Then  we  may  tell  our  read¬ 
ers  from  experience  what  we  think  of  it. 

Whether  we  use  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  form  of  dissolved  bone  black  or  in 
the  form  of  acid  phosphate  or  dissolved 
rock  phosphate, makes  no  difference.  The 
value  of  either  phosphate  is  just  the  same. 
Rut  here  comes  in  an  important  differ¬ 
ence,  as  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  points  out.  At  $22  a  ton,  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid  costs  about  6.6  cents 
a  pound,  while  in  acid  phosphate,  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid  costs  only  four  cents 
a  pound . 

Ik  farmers  choose  to  buy  fertilizers  on 
time,  they  must  expect  to  pay  a  heavy 
interest  for  the  accommodation.  The 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  says 
that,  if  purchasers  would  not  call  on 
dealers  or  manufacturers  to  do  a  bank¬ 
ing  business  for  them,  as  well  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  business,  by  carrying  their  notes 
for  three,  six  or  nine  months,  the  cost  of 
mixed  fertilizers  to  the  farmers  would 
be  considerably  lessened,  and  the  profit 
of  their  use  correspondingly  increased... 

Double  Portulaca. — We  rarely  see 
anything  about  double  Portulaca  in  the 
rural  journals.  We  say  “  double,”  be¬ 
cause  the  single  Portulaca  is,  compara¬ 
tively,  not  worth  talking  about.  Yet 
there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
hardy  annual,  but  little  to  be  said  against 
it.  It  is  a  timely  topic,  since  seeds,  even 
though  self-sown  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  before,  will  not  germinate  be¬ 
fore  early  June.  Portulaca  is  a  hot- 
weather  plant.  It  thrives  in  heat,  and 
will  stand  any  amount  of  it.  A  bed  of 
Portulaca  needs  no  other  care  than  keep¬ 
ing  it  free  of  weeds.  It  needs  no  water¬ 
ing,  let  the  situation  be  ever  so  hot, 
the  season  ever  so  dry. 

Now  a  double  Portulaca  is  more  deli¬ 
cate  than  a  rose,  and  fully  as  brilliant  in 
its  varied  colors,  yellow,  orange,  light 
and  dark  rose,  white,  salmon,  carnation 
striped,  purplish — all  but  blue.  The 
seed-bed  should  be  thoroughly  fined  and 
firmed  ;  then  the  seed  should  be  evenly 
sown  and  pressed  into  the  soil  rather 
than  covered.  A  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  seed  gathered  from  double 
varieties  will  give  single  flowers,  and 
these  single  flowers  will  bloom  before 
the  double  flowers.  It  is  not  a  trouble¬ 
some  matter  to  separate  the  double  from 
the  single  varieties,  even  before  the  buds 
bloom.  The  bud  of  the  single  flower  is 
narrowly  conical,  that  of  the  double 
flower  is  nearly  round,  while  the  semi¬ 
double  buds  are  between  the  narrowly 
conical  and  round  in  shape.  As  soon  as 
a  plant  gives  a  single  bloom  which  is 
not  satisfactorily  double,  it  should  be 


pulled  iip,  because  if  the  first  flower  is 
single,  all  the  flowers  subsequently  borne 
by  that  plant  will  be  single.  It  will, 
therefore,  require  but  a  few  days  to  rid 
the  bed,  be  it  large  or  small,  of  all 
plants  that  bear  single  flowers,  and  the 
double-flowering  kinds  alone  will  be 
left  to  shed  their  seed  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  In  this  way,  the  bed  may  be  kept 
up  indefinitely  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  double  flowers  will  increase  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  selection.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  which  the  writer  discovered 
many  years  ago,  that  the  color  of  the 
flowers  which  a  given  plant  may  pro¬ 
duce  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  foretold 
even  before  a  bud  appears.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  plant  is  to  bear  white  flowers, 
the  stems  will  be  of  a  lighter  green  than 
those  which  bear  colored  flowers.  If  the 
flower  is  to  be  rose-colored,  the  stems 
will  be  of  a  darker  shade,  while  those 
bearing  the  darkest  colors  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  purplish.  If  the  flowers  are  to 
be  variegated,  the  stems  will  be  striated 
with  tiny  lines  of  a  different  color.  The 
plants  will  continue  to  bloom  until  late 
Fall,  or  until  after  severe  frosts.  The 
beds  require  no  protection  during  the 
Winter.  The  seeds  are  as  hardy  as  those 
of  its  disreputable  relative,  Purslane _ 

Seeds  of  the  Awnless  Rrome  grass 
(Bromus  inermis)  were  first  sown  in  a 
plot  of  poor  soil  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
four  or  five  years  ago,  as  has  been  stated. 
It  flourished  finely,  and  we  concluded  to 
try  it  on  a  portion  of  lawn  which,  owing 
to  its  poverty,  was  covered  with  Poten- 
tilla  (Cinquefoil).  Would  it  drive  out 
the  Potentilla,  and  hold  possession  ?  Ilad 
it  any  special  value  as  a  lawn  grass 
where  Blue  grass,  Red-top,  etc.,  would 
not  thrive  ?  We  have  alluded  to  this  be¬ 
fore,  but  notes  of  progress  seem  desir¬ 
able,  so  that  we  may  hope  to  keep  our 
readers  interested  in  the  experiment. 
The  Brome  grass  on  this  poor-soil  plot 
began  to  grow  earlier  than  the  mixed 
grasses  of  the  better  lawn,  and  needed 
cutting  a  week  before,  and  we  are,  thus 
far,  encouraged  to  believe  that  it  may 
prove  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  lawns 
where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
finer  grasses  will  not  thrive.  As  a  grass 
for  hay,  it  may  be  said  that  the  animals 
to  which  we  have  fed  it  seemed  to  relish 
it  as  well  as  any  other  grass,  and  we 
should  say  that,  on  even  less  fertile  land, 
it  would  yield  more  than  Timothy . 

We  have  long  known  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  potato  produces  tubers  large 
enough  early  in  the  season  to  be  sold  for 
early  potatoes,  and  we  further  know  that 
many  of  them  have  been  sold  for  early 
potatoes.  A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Imes,  who  seems  to 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  growth 
of  different  varieties,  says  that  the  great 
value  of  the  Carman  No.  1  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  will  produce  a  crop  of  ripe  tubers 
planted  two  weeks  later  than  any  other 
variety  that  will  equal  it  in  yield.  lie 
also  regards  it  as  valuable  for  a  second 
early.  We  quote  : 

To  those  who  plant  late  in  the  season,  I  would 
say  that  I  have  been  conducting  experiments  for 
several  years  to  ascertain  which,  of  all  obtain¬ 
able  sorts,  would  produce  best  results  when 
planted  late,  and  for  the  last  three  years  the 
Carman  No.  1  has  been  clearly  in  advance  of  all 
for  extremely  late  planting . 


BLACK  DEATH 

The  best  and  cheapest  Insecticide  on  the  market.  Instant  death  to  potato 
bugs,  and  will  not  injure  the  vines.  A  tine  dry  powder  ready  for  immediate 
use.  Recommended  oy  Edward  F.  Dibble,  the  largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  I 
in  the  United  States.  To  introduce,  special  price,  100-pouud  keg,  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address  for 

lull  particulars  O-AT-KA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


SLUG  SHOT  KILLS  BUGS. 


In 


Preserves  vegetation  from  destruction  by  insects,  preserves  foliage,  and  is  always  safe, 
use  since  1880.  Is  sold  in  nearly  all  towns  and  villages  by  dealers  in  seeds. 

“CATTLE  COMFORT”  keeps  cows  and  horses  free  from  flies,  gnats,  etc. 

fob  »«™K«(Sg.s  and  B  HAMMOND,  Fishkill  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


The  exceptionally  wet  weather  con¬ 
tinues,  alternating  with  cold,  heat,  fog 
and  stickiness,  all  favorable  to  potato 
rot.  Many  seed  potatoes  are  rotting,  we 
are  told  '  by  the  farmers  near  the  Rui-al 
Grounds.  Yet  the  Big  Potato  Flower¬ 
pot  is  all  right  so  far.  After  all  the 
pains  we  have  taken  with  it,  we  would 
be  sorry  if  anything  happened  to  that. . . 

It  has  rained  23  out  of  the  28  days  of 
May  up  to  the  time  that  this  note  goes 
to  press . 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Beautiful  Crop. — Decoration  Day  haw  the 
Crimson  clover  at  its  best.  On  two  fields  along 
the  public  road,  it  .averaged  close  to  two  feet 
high,  and  was  as  thick  as  a  mat.  The  green  of 
the  leaves  and  the  dark  crimson  of  the  blossoms 
make  a  striking  appearance.  This  crop  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  It  was  sown  at  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  sweet  corn,  and  has  not,  there¬ 
fore,  interfered  with  any  other  crop.  The  only 
expense  that  can  fairly  be  charged  against  it  is 
the  cost  of  the  seed  which,  as  we  used  it,  runs 
less  than  Si  per  acre.  On  most  of  our  ground, 
the  clover  is  too  heavy  to  plow  under,  as  it  stands. 
We  mowed  most  of  it  on  Decoration  Day.  We 
fed  it  green  to  the  stock  for  some  time  before 
this.  There  is  not  much  use  expecting  to  make 
hay  from  it.  With  us,  the  weather  at  this  season 
is  usually  wet,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
cure  this  rank  growth.  We  can  plow  it  under, 
however,  after  mowing.  It  will  make  a  stock 
farmer’s  heart  ache  to  see  this  beautiful  clover 
go  into  the  soil,  but  as  we  are  situated,  it  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  it.  We  shall  order  five 
bushels  of  seed  this  year!  One  thing  about  the 
Crimson  is  that  it  is  sure  to  go  to  bloom  in  our 
latitude  about  June  1.  We  have  it  all  the  way 
from  1  inch  to  30  inches  high,  and  it  all  comes  in 
bloom  together.  It  is  not  a  hot-weather  plant !  It 
is  not  a  plant  specially  suited  to  poor  soils. 

Cow  Peas.— We  have  five  bushels  of  Early 
Black  cow  peas,  and  part  of  them  are  already  in 
the  ground  on  a  field  that  we  want  for  potatoes 
next  year.  We  shall  sow  cow  peas  all  through  the 
bush  fruits  after  picking,  and  also  expect  to 
broadcast  them  in  the  early  sweet  corn  at  the 
last  cultivation.  There  are  several  very  poor 
small  fields  on  Hope  Farm— too  poor  for  any 
profitable  crop.  We  shall  Cutaway  them  up  first, 
using  potash  and  basic  slag,  and  sow  cow  peas, 
working  them  in  with  Acme  and  roller.  Next 
year,  when  the  vines  are  plowed  into  the  soil,  we 
shall  have  a  fair  chance  for  a  crojt  of  potatoes. 
We  are  also  sowing  some  Soy  beans,  though  from 
all  we  can  learn,  the  cow  pea  is  more  satisfactory 
on  poor  soil.  We  shall  try  an  experiment  on  one 
field,  of  letting  the  clover  go  to  seed  before  sow¬ 
ing  the  cow  peas.  Our  plan  is  to  let  the  clover 
seed  fully  form.  Then  we  shall  broadcast  the 
cow  peas  among  the  clover,  and  work  the  whole 
thing  in  with  the  Cutaway,  and  follow  with  the 
Acme  or  roller,  as  seems  most  desirable.  We  try 
not  to  expect  anything  from  such  experiments, 
but  we  hope  to  obtain  a  combination  of  cow  peas 
and  clover  in  this  way. 

Use  of  the  Weeder.  -Our  potatoes  were  just 
coming  up  through  the  ground  when  the  boys 
started  out  with  the  brand  new  weeder.  It 
scratched  up  the  ground  so  on  the  way  to  the 
potato  field  that  the  boys  got  just  a  little  afraid 
of  it.  We  had  used  the  planter  in  that  field,  and 
the  potatoes  were  on  ridges.  It  did  seein  as 
though  those  springing  teeth  would  break  and 
tear  the  tender  sprouts.  “  Go  ahead  and  risk  it”, 
said  I,  “  hundreds  of  farmers  are  using  these 
weeders,  and  if  they  can,  we  can  ”.  So  they  said 
“  Get  up!  ”  to  old  Frank,  and  off  they  went.  They 
bore  down  pretty  hard  on  the  handles,  and  I  tell 
you  right  now  that,  an  'hour  later,  it  did  look  as 
though  half  the  plants  on  that  field  were  dead. 
The  weeder  teeth  seemed  to  have  broken  them 
off  or  pulled  them  out.  In  24  hours,  though,  we 
began  to  feel  better.  The  fact  is,  I  doubt  whether 
we  lost  five  plants  to  an  acre.  They  grew  faster 
than  ever.  The  weeder  stirred  and  scratched  the 
ground,  and  did  just  what  was  needed.  We  are 
running  it  over  the  young  corn.  By  taking  out 
a  few  teeth,  we  expect  to  straddle  the  rows,  and 
use  it  until  the  corn  is  knee  high.  It  is  certainly 
a  good  implement  for  young  plants,  but  it  takes 
courage  to  use  it  for  the  first  time.  We  used  this 


weeder  for  raking  up  the  rye  and  Crimson  clover. 
It  will  save  us  the  expense  of  a  hayrake  this 
Summer. 

Good  Potato  Prospects. — We  have  three  acres 
of  early  potatoes  that  we  will  match  with  any  in 
the  county.  They  were  planted  April  16,  on  light, 
warm  soil,  and  started  as  well  as  we  knew  how¬ 
to  start  them.  In  one  field,  the  seed  was  five 
weeks  in  getting  plants  above  the  ground,  but 
now  they  are  fairly  jumping.  We  fertilized  them 
at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  per  acre  in  the  drill, 
and  now  we  are  putting  on  300  pounds  more  per 
acre  close  along  the  rows.  On  June  1,  many 
plants  were  a  foot  high,  We  planted  largely  of 
second-sized  seed,  with  larger  seed  of  the  same 
varieties  for  comparison.  Thus  far,  the  heavier 
and  stockier  plants  are  certainly  from  the  larger 
seed.  The  later  varieties,  Orphan  and  Rural 


War  Times 

Mean  war  taxes  and  war  prices.  Medicines  and 
other  necessities  are  to  be  heavily  taxed,  besides 
increasing  in  cost  of  production.  Therefore  the 
retail  prices  must  soon  be  raised,  and  it  is  econ¬ 
omy  to  lay  in  at  least  a  year’s  supply  of  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  Hood’s  Pills  at  once.  With 
these  grand  preparations  your  blood  will  be  kept 
pure,  your  digestion  regular  and  your  health- 
tone  perfect. 

Hood’s  S??rHIa 

America’s  Greatest  Medicine  and 
Hood’s  Pills,  the  family  cathartic. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  BUGS. 


(SAFE  TO  USE— NO  ARSENIC.) 


Pat.  March  18and  Nov.9,1897. 
Pat  in  Canada  Nov.  2, 1897. 


Kills  Potato,  Squash  and 
Cucumber  Bugs,  Currant, 
Tomato  Worms,  etc. 

PREVENTS  HEIGHT 
or  Potato  Bust.  Use  freely 
on  Vegetables  and  House 
Plants.  More  freely  used, 
better  plant  will  thrive. 
Applied  dry;  no  water  to 
carry;  will  not  blow  or 
wash  off. 

Apply  to  local  dealer  for 
free  sample  package. 

1-lb.  package,  15c.;  3-lb. 
package.  36c. ;  5-lb.  package, 
50c.;  12^-lb.  package,  H. 
Perfection  Shakers,  50c.; 
Rubber  Atomizers,  75c. 

For  sale  by  all  local  dealers 


DANFORTH  CHEMICAL  CO. 


35  Spruce  Street, 

> Leominster,  Mass. 


FRANK  B,  BARKLEY  MFG,  CO,, 5™ 

Bldg.,  Chicago.  III.,  will  sell  you  a  Spray  Pump,  Gas 
Engine,  or  Cider  Press,  direct  from  factory. 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

First-class  stock,  all  leading  varieties.  First  sow¬ 
ing  ready  June  5.  $1.50  per  1 ,000.  Special  price  on  lots 
Of  over  5,000.  T.  W.  HOWELL,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


CELERY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  in  baskets,  and 
delivered  here  at  Express  Offices;  250  plants  for  UUe.; 
500  for  90c. ;  1,000  for  $1.60.  Special  price  on  quantities 
over  0,000.  Cash  with  order. 

WOODLAND  FABM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y . 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  Including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  BBAWLKY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO.,  New  Madison.  Ohio. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Buby  for  $1. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


W/rv  DA  Y  CASHeach  WUK  the  year  round,  if 
T  T  v5  I  r\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSIRY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark.  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Oamvillt.  N.  Y 


REMEMBER 


DANTSVIT iXiE ,  NEW  YORK. 


LEGGETT’S 


The  Original 
Dry  Sprayer. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or 
vine.  Two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  fast  as  you 
walk,  wide  or  narrow 
planting.  No  plaster 
or  water  used. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
Catalogue  free. 

LEGGETT&BRO. 

301  Pearl  Street, 
New  York. 
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Blush,  were  planted  May  14,  after  plowing  under 
Crimson  clover.  The  ground  has  been  wet  and 
soggy  ever  since,  but  the  potatoes  have  started 
well — and  so  has  a  crop  of  clover  which  worked 
through  the  soil  enough  to  give  quite  a  red  color 
to  the  field.  We  can  see  no  harm  in  that.  The 
flea-beetles  have  done  very  little  damage  to  po¬ 
tatoes  thus  far — so  little  that  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  try  to  fight  them.  In  this  wet 
season,  the  value  of  a  two-horse  cultivator  Is 
very  evident.  With  this  tool,  the  middles  may  be 
worked  deeply,  and  soil  enough  thrown  to  the 
row  to  make  a  ridge  which  will  dry  out  much 
faster  than  when  the  whole  space  is  left  level. 
By  putting  wings  on  the  single  cultivator,  we 
may  throw  earth  to  the  row,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  control  the  work  and  go  down  in  the  middle  as 
one  can  with  the  two-horse  tool. 

What  About  the  Crop  ?— In  our  part  of  the 
country,  the  early  potato  crop  will  be  short.  That 
will  lieli)  us,  for  our  local  markets  depend  largely 
upon  local  supplies.  The  weather  has  been  so 
cold  and  wet  that  many  farmers  could  not  plant, 
and  on  some  fields,  the  seed  rotted  in  the  ground. 
Our  dry,  warm  soil  has  helped  us  this  year,  and 
if  we  had  put  the  whole  farm  into  potatoes,  I 
rather  think  we  could  have  bought  a  new  buggy  ! 
The  chances  are,  too,  that  the  late  potato  acreage 
will  be  reduced  somewhat.  Why  not  plunge  in, 
then,  and  plant  a  lot  of  late  potatoes  on  the 
ground  we  had  designed  for  sweet  corn  ?  We 
can,  probably,  plant  up  to  June  15,  and  expect  a 
fair  crop.  I  think  many  of  our  farmers  are  likely 
to  do  that  very  thing,  therefore  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  us  not  to  try  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
opinion  among  our  farmers  that  the  potato  acre¬ 
age  has  been  reduced,  and  that  it  will  pay  them 
to  take  the  risk  of  very  late  planting.  In  that 
case,  it  will  pay  us  better  to  stick  to  sweet  corn, 
for  which  I  expect  to  see  fair  prices.  Our  first 
two  acres  of  Evergreen  corn  were  just  coming  up 
on  Decoration  Day.  What  a  slow  poke  that 
Evergreen  corn  is  to  start  !  Crosby  and  Perry’s 
Hybrid,  planted  on  the  same  day,  were  out  of  the 
ground  a  week  ahead  of  it.  Many  farmers  in 
our  part  of  the  country,  having  been  disappointed 
in  early  potatoes  and  sweet  corn,  will  set  out 
great  blocks  of  tomatoes  and  late  cabbage. 

Potatoes  Under  Mulch. — On  March  26,  we 
planted  a  small  patch  of  potatoes  under  horse 
manure.  The  soil  was  worked  up  fine, and  potato 
fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre 
worked  into  it.  Small  whole  tubers  of  June  Eat¬ 
ing  potatoes  were  planted  in  shallow  drills  15 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  covered  about  two 
inches  deep  with  soil.  The  whole  patch  was  then 
covered  three  inches  deep  with  horse  manure, 
and  has  not  been  touched  since.  Every  plant 
started,  and  on  Decoration  Day,  at  least  a  dozen 
of  them  were  in  bloom.  The  seed  was  some  of 
our  last  year’s  crop — little  nuts  too  small  to  sell 
even  to  bakers.  This  scheme  of  planting  early 
potatoes  under  a  mulch,  on  light  warm  soil,  cer¬ 
tainly  works  well.  I  wish  now  we  had  put  pota¬ 
toes  into  half  an  acre  of  light,  warm  sand  in  just 
this  way.  It  would  have  paid  this  year. 

Various  Notes. — Alaska  and  Nott’s  Excelsior 
peas  were  in  bloom  on  Decoration  Day.  They 
were  both  planted  on  ground  where  the  Crimson 
clover  was  about  three  inches  high  when  turned 
under.  Lots  of  it  kept  right  on  growing,  and 
now  the  beautiful  crimson  heads  are  growing 
right  in  the  rows  with  the  white  pea  blossoms. 
We  shall  plant  Nott’s  Excelsior  and  Telephone 
peas  up  to  July  4  for  late  cropping.  The  Wilder 
currant  is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower  and  a  heavy 
yielder.  Last  year,  we  set  out  250  each  of  Wilder 
and  Prince  Albert  of  the  same  age.  With  the 
same  care,  and  side  by  side,  the  Wilders  will  out- 
yield  the  Prince  Alberts  nearly  two  to  one.  The 
Kansas  blackcap  raspberry  has  made  a  flue 
growth,  and  wintered  well,  rather  better  than 
Gregg.  We  are  planting  some  Velvet  beans  this 
week  as  a  Held  crop,  also  on  the  west  side  of  the 
old  house. 

The  Hen  Record. — The  hens  laid  1,602  eggs  in 
May.  The  average  price  for  eggs  has  been  15 
cents  per  dozen,  which  makes  the  month’s  out¬ 
put  worth  $20.02.  The  grain  cost  $8.70.  The  Leg¬ 
horn’s  laid  705  eggs.  The  10  old  Minorca  hens 
laid  206  eggs,  while  last  May,  they  laid  only  163. 
An  average  of  20.6  eggs  per  hen  in  31  days  strikes 
us  like  a  good  record.  Suppose  that  we  multiply 
that  by  12,  and  claim  that  the  hens  averaged  246 
eggs  per  year  !  I  wonder  whether  “  egg  records  ” 
are  ever  made  on  that  basis  7  In  March,  April 
and  May  of  last  year,  the  10  Minorcas  laid  459 
eggs.  In  these  months  of  the  present  year,  they 
have  laid  528  eggs— a  gain  of  69.  This  gain  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  know  how  to  care 
for  them  better  than  we  did  last  year.  One  of 
the  Brahma  hens  lost  interest  in  her  egg  record 
April  28,  and  has  been  incubating  since  then. 
The  other  one  laid  18  big  eggs  in  May.  That  seems 
like  a  fair  record,  but  20  Miuorca  pullets  and  the 
10  old  hens  laid  537  eggs — an  average  of  17.9!  Last 
year,  the  hens  fell  off  quite  rapidly  in  June,  but 
there  is  no  indication  of  it  this  year.  Since  giving 
the  hens  more  range,  we  have  changed  the  feed. 
We  now  give  more  corn  and  a  stronger  morning 
mash.  This  has  certainly  given  us  more  eggs. 

u.  w.  c. 


“  Now  is  the  time  to  stick  to  the  hog,”  says  L. 
N.  Bonham,  in  the  Breeders’  Gazette.  “  New 
markets  for  pork  products  are  opening,  and  after 
the  war  ends,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  v  ill  require 
more  pork  than  ever.”  He  says  the  market  is 
not  as  clamorous  for  lean  pork  as  certain  writers 
would  have  us  believe.  Stick  to  the  hog  that  has 
given  good  results  in  the  past,  and  feed  him  well! 


The  Garden. 


Window  Plant  for  Shaded  Situation. 

E.  E.  B .,  Cook  County ,  III. — I  want  some  plant 
to  fill  a  window  box  in  an  unfavorable  location. 
The  window  is  quite  heavily  shaded  at  all  times, 
and  ordinary  plants  will  not  live  there.  Some¬ 
thing  that  could  be  kept  inside  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  would  be  preferred. 

Ans. — In  the  situation  described  by  E. 
E.  B. ,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  any 
flowering’  plant,  or  one  with  delicate 
foliage.  The  best  thing  for  the  place 
would  be  Aspidistra  lurida,  sometimes 
known  by  the  popular  name  of  “  Tin 
plant.”  This  belongs  to  the  Lily  fam¬ 
ily,  and  has  firm,  shining  deep  green 
leaves,  in  shape  rather  like  those  of 
the  Plantain  lily.  There  is  a  variegated 
form,  in  which  the  leaves  are  striped 
irregularly,  with  ivory  white.  Some¬ 
times  half  the  leaf  will  be  white,  or  it 
may  be  sparingly  striped.  This  plant 
endures  indifferent  light  and  unfavor¬ 
able  care  with  entire  equanimity.  It  is 
excellent  for  window  boxes,  either  in¬ 
side  or  out.  It  will  endure  a  small 
amount  of  frost  without  injury,  though 
it  cannot  be  called  hardy  in  this  latitude. 
The  Aspidistras  are  propagated  by  means 
of  division  ;  they  are  natives  of  China, 
and  require  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  little 
leaf  mold  or  rotten  sod  and  manure. 
They  will  stand  plenty  of  water,  hence 
require  good  drainage.  It  is  the  florists’ 
verdict  that  one  cannot  kill  an  Aspi¬ 
distra;  hence  the  plant  possesses  especial 
value  for  inexperienced  cultivators. 

Treatment  of  Acacia. 

O.  B.  L.,  Millersport,  ft— What  is  the  proper 
treatment  of  an  Acacia,  during  both  Summer 
and  Winter.  I  have  no  greenhouse.  My  plant  Is 
two  years  old.  There  are  always  one  or  more 
leaves  slowly  turning  yellow  and  falling  off. 
It  Is  in  a  gallon  bowl,  and  the  stock  seems 
perfectly  healthy,  sending  out  new  branches  and 
leaves  constantly. 

Ans. — G.  B.  L.  does  not  give  any  clue 
to  variety  of  Acacia,  which  compels 
directions  given  to  be  general,  as  some 
Acacias  like  a  little  more  heat  than 
others.  The  yellowing  and  falling  of 
the  foliage  is  doubtless  caused  by  over¬ 
watering  and  poor  drainage.  The  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  gallon  bowl  suggests  that  the 
plant  is  in  a  glazed  vessel,  which  would 
be  very  detrimental.  Better  select  a  por¬ 
ous  pot,  and  repot  in  a  mixture  of  sandy 
loam  and  fibrous  peat ;  it  is  likely  that 
the  present  soil  will  be  found  sour  and 
soddened.  The  general  treatment  for 
most  Acacias  is  similar  to  that  given  to 
Azaleas.  Plunge  the  plant  out  of  doors 
during  the  Summer,  and  bring  inside  in 
the  Fall.  This  Summer  treatment  ripens 
the  wood,  and  thus  provides  for  bloom 
the  following  Spring.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter,  p  temperature  of  45  to  50  degrees, 
with  plenty  of  light,  is  ample.  Do  not 
overwater  at  any  time.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter,  a  too-generous  treatment  will  en¬ 
courage  a  growth  of  young  shoots,  which 
will  prevent  flowering  ;  for  this  reason, 
a  moderate  temperature  and  moderate 
allowance  of  water  are  necessary. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  etc. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  H  and 
16'  quarts 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3J£,  6,  8,  10  and  15  lbs. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Crate  stock  and  box  sbooks  in  all  sizes,  dLrect  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and 
car-load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  Street.  New  York  City 
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Runyon’s  Gauge  and  Lock 
Wire  Fence.— New  plan  to 
weave  fence  cheap  and 
fast  on  farms  without  ma¬ 
chine.  Township  and 
County  rights  for  sale 
cheap.  Agents  make 
money  fast.  Lewis  M. 
Runyon,  Allamuchy,N.J 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh, 

BE  YMER -BAUMAN 

1  'it  t  shurgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

r  Cincinnati,  i 

ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN [ 

JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY  Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


)  St.  Louis. 


THERE  are  several  sorts  of  reputation 
— good,  indifferent ,  bad.  A  good 
reputation  is  the  sort  that  pays — 
the  only  sort  that  you,  as  a  dealer  or  painter, 
can  afford  to  have.  It  can  only  be  acquired 
by  selling  and  using  the  best  material.  In 
paint,  Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of  genu¬ 
ine  brands)  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  the 
best. 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  color*  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


KENTUCKY  Lonisvilla. 

National  L.ead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


SAVE  MONEY.— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

7ou  h»Y0  the  benefit  of  the  Agents’  Commission  end  the  Ulddloman’s  profit. 

,  vr .  t  vqtq  PBos.  Acid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 

A  A  a  percent.  percent.  percent, 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer  9  to  10 

Scientific  Bconotny  Fertilizer .  9  to  10 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer. .  11  to  12 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer. .  9  to  10 

Bone  and  Meat . , .  13  to  16 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


4  to  6 

2  to  3 
2%  to  3^ 

3  to  4 
3%  to  4% 

4  to  5 


2  to  3 
4  to  6 
4  to  6 
6  to  7 


$22  oo  per  ton 
16  oo  “ 

20  OO  “ 

21  OO  “ 

23  oo  “ 

18  oo  “ 


aoewwfleeowMeeeae 

Profits 
of  Fanning 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  For- 
tllizoro.  The  uniformly  boot 
fertiliser  for  all  Crop*  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  GLEYELAID  NYEt  CO., 

CLKYELAID ,  O. 

Materials  supplied /or  ••Seme  Miming." 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
I nsects 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

■‘X  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.’’ — Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


COD  Oil  C—  Irrigated  Farm  of  450 acres,  situ- 
|UH  OALC  ated  in  the  celebrated  Boise 
Valley,  10  miles  from  State  Capitol.  Unequaled  op¬ 
portunity  for  general  Farming  or  Horticulture.  For 
particulars  address  TATE  &  STEIN,  Boise,  Idaho. 


A  DARNING  MACHINE. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for 
Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


WE  HATE  TO 

Hav-ana  trouble  with  the  Spaniard,  but  in  America 
he’s  like  wood  fences,  behind  the  times,  and  will 
have  to  go.  Buy  of  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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STEEL  P 


GKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


Field  and  Hog  Fence  with  or  without  bottom  cable 
barbed.  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fencing.  Lawn  and 
Farm  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

UTVIOIY  FENCE  CO.  I>cKall>,  Ill. 
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WOVEN 

WIRE 


FENCE 
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With  our  Duplex  Automatic  I 
Machine  you  can  make  a  gen-  I 
uine  Rabbit-Proof  ferae,  rad  I 
one  that  la  also  Horae-blgh  “ 


162  A  ROD 


rad  Bull-strong  for 
a  Hog  fence  for  1 2o.  — 

k  and  a  Stook  or  Chicken  fence  for  18o  a  rod.  Plain,  Colled 
Spring  rad  Barbed  wire  to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  Free. 
KITSKLSAN  BROTHERS,  BoxlOG  .  Bldgeville,  Indiana. 


Galvanized  Barbed  Wire 

Best  quality,  11.90  per  1UU  pounds.  Write  for  prices, 
delivered  at  your  railroad  station. 

JAMES  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


01)  OWE 

IT  TO  YOURSELF 

^  to  investigate  carefully 

ttho  claims  of  makers 

before 

*3  purchasing 
wire  fence 
for  yourself. 

We  In  vite  close  scrutiny 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 


If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  getting 
up  at  the  right  time  in  the  morning,  you 
will  appreciate  this  alarm  clock.  It  will 
go  off  at  just  the  right  time,  and  ring 
until  you  get  up,  and  turn  a  lever  and 
stop  it.  It  is,  besides,  a  nice  appearing 


clock,  nine  inches  high,  cast-metal  case 
finished  in  oxidized  copper.  Price,  $3.30. 
It  and  one  new  subscription,  $2.65,  or 
for  a  club  of  seven  yearly  subscriptions, 
new  or  renewal,  at  $1  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


June  11 


The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 
Frank  H.  Valentine,  I  . 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylk,  j- Associate  Editors. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8Vi  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATE8. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  .TUNE  11,  1808. 


All  conmunications  intended  for  E.  S.  Carman,  should 
he  mailed  to  River  Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  from 
now  until  October  1. 

© 

In  playing  golf ,  much  the  same  motions  are  indulged 
in  that  are  required  in  chopping  wood  or  hoeing  corn. 
Yet  golf  is  fun  to  he  desired,  while  the  ax  and  the 
hoe  are  to  be  despised  !  Our  suggestion  is  that  our 
scientific  men  separate  the  special  golf  bacteria,  pre¬ 
serve  them  in  pure  cultures,  and  inoculate  the  boys 
and  hired  men  !  How  the  woodpile  would  grow,  and 
how  the  weeds  would  wilt  under  such  a  stimulus  ! 

© 

The  clothing  and  equipping  of  the  newly  enrolled 
troops  have  caused  some  tall  hustling  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  Hut  this  wasn’t  a  circumstance  to 
the  hustling  done  at  the  mills  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kitson, 
a  Stroudsburg,  I*a.,  woolen  manufacturer.  At  6:30  in 
the  morning,  a  half  dozen  shearers  started  to  shear  an 
equal  number  of  sheep  which  were  in  the  rear  of  the 
mill.  The  wool  then  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
sorter  and  scourer,  went  to  the  dry  room,  to  the  pick¬ 
ers,  through  the  cards,  was  spun,  spooled,  dressed, 
and  went  through  the  whole  regular  process.  Then 
it  went  to  the  loom,  was  woven,  the  cloth  fulled, 
washed,  extracted,  dried,  sheared,  pressed,  and  fin¬ 
ished.  The  cloth  then  went  to  the  tailor  who  cut, 
fitted  and  made  the  suit,  and  delivered  it  in  just  six 
hours  and  four  minutes  after  the  shearing  begun.  It 
is  said  that  the  nearest  approach  to  this  time  hitherto 
was  about  eight  hours. 

0 

Mr.  Geo.  Abbott,  one  of  the  largest  milk  retailers 
in  Philadelphia,  sends  us  comments  upon  our  remarks 
on  the  delivery  of  milk  in  glass  bottles,  and  upon  the 
recent  contest  in  Philadelphia.  He  says  : 

It  is  very  well  to  strive  to  eliminate  the  defects  of  any  system, 
though  it  be  one  nearly  perfect.  As  to  the  Philadelphia  move¬ 
ment  against  bottles,  Hainan  was  hung,  not  Mordecal.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  set  on  foot  by  a  few  milk  dealers  who  did  not  want  to 
adopt  the  bottle  system ;  for  all  who  are  informed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  know  that  is  a  very  exacting  system.  Only  dealers  who  are 
ready  to  supply  clean,  rich  milk  have  any  use  for  the  milk  bottle. 
But  those  dealers  who  attempted  to  force  the  ancient  bucket  upon 
a  bottle-appreciating  public,  are  now  themselves  bottlers  of  milk. 
The  plan  of  campaign  was  to  secure  an  interdict  from  the  Board 
of  Health  prohibiting,  or  at  least  discouraging,  the  serving  of 
milk  in  bottles.  The  question  was  purely  a  bacteriological  one, 
and  no  bacteriologist  could  be  found  that  was  willing  to  indorse 
the  slovenly  bucket  system.  On  the  contrary,  all  held  that  the 
bottle  system  was  preferable.  As  a  result  of  the  movement,  the 
use  of  the  milk  bottle  is  more  firmly  established  than  ever  before 
in  the  graces  of  an  appreciative  public. 

© 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  there  are  always  demands 
for  authentic  information  regarding  fruit  prospects. 
Western  New  York  is  a  vast  fruit  garden,  and  the  crop 
it  produces  has  much  to  do  with  the  market  supplies. 
Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  writing 
of  fruit  prospects,  says  that  the  outlook  for  the  fruit 
growers  is  not  satisfactory.  Currants  promise  a  light 
crop  except  Pres.  Wilder.  Gooseberries  are  good,  with 
a  tendency  to  mildew.  Lombard,  Bradshaw,  and  some 
other  plums  are  a  failure ;  Reine  Claude  and  a  few 
other  sorts  promise  a  partial  crop.  Asa  whole,  plums 
in  that  region  are  about  one-third  last  season’s  prod¬ 
uct.  Bartlett  pears  are  scarcely  more  than  one-third 
of  a  setting.  Kieffer  shows  up  best  of  any  variety. 
Cherries  are  not  equal  to  the  crop  of  ’97,  but  afford  a 
fair  showing.  Apples  promise  well,  but  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  result.  The  Tent 
caterpillar,  in  its  ravages,  exceeds  anything  he  has 
ever  known.  They  have,  for  several  weeks,  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  destroying  its  nests  by  a  systematic  weekly 
effort,  and  have  handled  nearly  2,000  of  them,  while 


with  the  masses  neglect  has  been  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  result  remains  to  be  seen.  The  curl  leaf  has 
worked  injury  to  the  peach  orchards  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion,  in  many  instances,  entirely  defoliating  the  trees, 
with  a  probability  of  greatly  reducing  the  crop. 

0 

Every  man  who  makes  changes  in  crops  or  methods, 
knows  that  he  must  go  outside  of  his  own  farm  for 
information.  He  must  learn  from  others.  The  changes 
that  take  place  in  agriculture  are  usually  the  result 
of  “  book  farming.”  Some  man  reads  about  what  is 
being  done  in  another  part  of  the  country,  and  does 
his  best  to  adapt  the  new  method.  At  last  he  suc¬ 
ceeds,  and  the  neighbors  finally  follow  him,  and  among 
them,  the  new  crop  or  method  is  developed.  Thus 
these  new  ideas  get  into  books  and  papers,  and  jump 
about  the  country  very  much  as  birds  carry  new 
seeds  or  insects  from  place  to  place.  Every  farmer 
must  do  more  or  less  of  this  “  book  farming”  if  he 
expects  to  keep  up  with  the  procession.  If  he  doesn’t 
take  a  little  something  for  granted,  and  venture  a 
little  on  the  advice  of  others,  he  will  tail  the  crowd. 

© 

A  sharper  in  this  city  was  recently  able  to  obtain 
insurance  and  credit  on  a  few  cubic  feet  of  ordinary 
air.  He  fitted  up  a  store  with  the  shelves  apparently 
well  filled  with  goods  packed  in  cases  and  boxes.  He 
had  the  goods  insured  and  borrowed  money  on  them. 
Then  he  disappeared.  His  creditors  found  that  the 
boxes  were  mostly  empty.  A  few  held  tangible  goods, 
but  the  majority  held  nothing  but  air  !  Usually  a 
rogue  obtains  money  on  the  strength  of  promises 
which  appear  to  be  sound  and  full.  When  pricked  by 
the  truth,  they  are  found  to  be  filled  with  air.  Too 
often  the  damage  is  done  before  these  promises  are 
pricked.  Every  week,  we  hear  of  farmers  who  have 
been  victimized  by  bogus  agents,  creamerymen,  and 
sharpers  of  all  sorts.  As  a  rule,  these  humbugs  suc¬ 
ceed  because  they  promise  more  than  honest  men  can 
afford  to  promise.  Time  after  time,  farmers  who 
ought  to  know  better,  accept  such  promises  for  per¬ 
formance,  and  pay  dearly  for  doing  it. 

O 

We  have  received  complaints  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  known  as  Peach  curl,  from  the  peach  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Michigan  and  New 
York  ;  this  trouble  appears  to  be  unusually  prevalent. 
While  the  cause  and  cure  of  curl  are  not  yet  definitely 
settled,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  trouble  usually 
appears  after  a  cold,  late  Spring,  particularly  when 
the  wood  was  not  thoroughly  ripened  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  Fall.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  before 
the  leaf  buds  unfold,  following  with  successive  spray¬ 
ings  at  intervals  of  about  10  days,  until  July  1,  will 
be  beneficial.  As  a  rule,  the  curled  leaves  fall  off,  to 
be  followed  by  a  later  growth  during  July  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  crop  does  not  materially  suffer  from 
the  curl.  As  the  trouble  is  supposed  to  be  of  fungous 
origin,  fallen  leaves  affected  with  curl  should  be 
burned.  Some  orchardists  still  hold  that  the  curl  is 
a  symptom,  rather  than  a  disease.  In  Michigan,  it 
always  appears  to  be  most  prevalent  after  exposure 
to  sharp  lake  winds  in  early  Spring.  It  is  also  noted 
after  excessive  overbearing  the  previous  season,  or 
after  a  Fall  which  does  not  permit  the  full  ripening 
of  the  wood.  Anything  that  tends  to  lower  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  tree  would  appear  to  induce  curl. 

© 

The  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  respecting  oleomargarine,  is  very  sweeping  in 
its  character.  It  distinctly  decides  that  any  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  passage  of  oleo  from  one  State  into  an¬ 
other,  or  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  oleo  in  any  man¬ 
ner,  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  decision  of  the 
court  applies  only  to  its  sale  in  its  original  packages, 
but  in  this  decision,  the  following  occurs:  “  How 
small  may  be  an  original  package  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  determine.”  Information  from  reliable  sources 
affirms  that,  had  the  case  come  up  in  the  form  of  the 
sale  by  the  single  pound,  the  decision  would  have  been 
the  same.  The  case  appealed,  and  upon  which  the 
decision  is  based,  admits  only  of  the  consideration  of 
the  original  package.  This  decision  apparently  means 
that  any  one  may  send  out  of  the  State,  buy  oleo  in  the 
“original  package,”  and  sell  it  in  any  State,  prohibi¬ 
tory  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  party 
thus  buying  may  not  sell  it  again,  as  it  loses  its  right 
as  an  original  package  after  the  first  sale  by  the  per¬ 
son  who  brings  it  into  the  State.  What,  then,  is  an 
“  original  package  ”  ?  There  is  no  law  which  decides, 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  pretty  plainly 
indicates  in  its  decision  that  the  size  of  such  a  package 
of  oleo  has  never  yet  been  determined  by  that  or  any 
other  court,  but  the  court  practically  decides  that  a 
single  pound  may  be  an  “  original  package.”  If,  then, 
any  one  can  sell  a  10-pound  package,  it  will  greatly 
add  to  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  State  laws.  In 
its  decision,  and  at  every  point,  the  United  States 


Court  is  careful  to  state  that  its  decisions  refer  only 
to  the  sale  of  oleo  as  oleo,  and  by  inference  at  least,  says 
that  its  sale  as  butter  is  a  fraud,  and  this  may  be 
regulated  by  any  and  all  States. 

© 

Reference  was  made,  in  a  recent  issue,  to  the  re¬ 
freshments,  in  the  form  of  liquor,  mint  and  sugar, 
provided  for  our  soldiers  on  their  way  through  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  town.  If  there  are  still  people  who  believe  that 
men  fight  best  on  such  stuff,  they  may  well  read  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Atbara,  where  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  forces  recently  defeated  the  Dervishes.  The 
Sirdar,  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  is  a  believer  in  total 
abstinence,  so,  when  some  misguided  persons  sent  a 
quantity  of  beer  and  liquor  to  the  men,  it  was  poured 
out  on  the  unappreciative  sands  of  the  desert.  The 
men,  who  had  been  marching  all  night,  were  refreshed 
with  tea  and  coffee,  made  from  filtered  Nile  water  ; 
then  they  demolished  the  Dervishes.  Another  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  who  believes  that  total  abstainers 
make  the  best  soldiers  is  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Lord  Wolseley. 

© 

Dr.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  says  that  the  following  note  from  a  miller  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  a  Michigan  paper : 

Attention!  Blended  Flour.— Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of 
Spring-wheat  flour,  which  we  learn  is  used  by  mixing  with  Winter- 
wheat  flour  by  the  consumer,  also  the  extensive  demand  for  such 
a  blended  flour  by  outside  markets,  we  have  concluded  to  make 
our  Genuine  flour  of  that  variety  in  the  future.  We  will  mix  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  Spring-wheat  flour  with  our  Genuine  while  being 
manufactured,  so  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  blended,  making  a 
strong,  white,  nutritious  flour,  and  will  be  sold  within  the  reach 
of  all.  We  will  also  exchange  this  same  flour  with  any  customer, 
giving  36  pounds  of  flour,  10  of  bran,  and  three  of  middlings  for 
each  bushel  of '60-pound  wheat.  We  ask  a  trial,  and  would  caution 
the  public  not  to  pay  fictitious  prices  for  other  so-called  mixed 
flours. 

What  does  that  mean  ?  This  miller  is  using  the  so- 
called  “corn  flour”  which  is  the  white  southern  corn 
ground  very  fine,  and  well  sifted.  It  is  prepared  in 
the  South,  and  sent  to  northern  millers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  adulterating  wheat  flour.  What  this  miller 
would  really  give  for  the  wheat  is  27  pounds  of  wheat 
flour,  nine  pounds  of  “  corn  flour”,  10  pounds  of  bran, 
and  three  of  middlings.  This  flour  adulteration  is  as 
dangerous  to  the  wheat  grower  as  unrestricted  “  oleo  ” 
is  to  the  dairyman. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Pap  went  tc  an  institute,  some  one  rubbed  him  hard, 

’Cause  they  ain’t  no  sparrer  grass  out  in  our  backyard; 

All  on  us  had  teased  and  begged — jest  tried  every  way 
Fer  a  taste  o’  garden  truck— Pap  said  ’twouldn’t  pay; 

But  they  hit  him  awful  hard  at  thet  institute. 

He  went  off  an’  swapped  a  cow— takin’  on  ez  boot, 

Hundred  roots  o’  sparrer  grass,  set  'em  in  the  yard; 

Cow  he  gut  ain’t  worth  a  cent— must  hev  hit  him  hard. 

Now  we’re  eatin’  sparrer  grass  by  the  peck  each  Hay; 

Pap’s  quit  eatin’  pie  an’  meat;  orter  hear  him  say, 

“  Guess  I'll  take  more  sparrer  grass,"  passin’  up  his  plate. 
Health  is  better!  Sammy’s  blood  was  in  dreadful  state, 

Kep’  a-breakin’  out  in  biles— now  his  skin  ez  fair 
Ez  a  lily;  baby,  too,  don’t  need  half  the  care, 

Jack  don’t  cry— the  little  twins  don’t  give  half  the  sass, 

Ain’t  no  sermon  ever  done  what  thet  sparrer  grass 
Done  fer  us.  Pap  uster  think  gardenin’  wuz  waste, 

Now  he  won’t  do  nothin’  else  sense  he’s  gut  the  taste ! 

Brighter  days  fer  all  our  folks  now  has  come  to  pass 
Sense  Pap  swapped  that  cow  and  tuck  boot  in  sparrer  grass. 


'Overhaul  the  mower. 

It’s  the  last  laugh  that  lasts. 

“  All  cut  and  dried !  ” — the  hay  crop. 

There  are  no  flies  on  me,  says  M.  Pyrethrum. 

The  hog’s  squeal  indicates  a  pen  chant  for  food! 

The  first  vice  president—^ “  His  Satanic  Majesty!  ” 

The  weeds  are  afire  with  life— turn  the  hoes  on  them ! 

Discharge  the  butter  color.  Any  old  cow  can  use  June  grass 
for  coloring. 

“A  chunk  of  farm  wisdom  ”!  It  should  be  pulverized  before  it 
can  be  made  useful. 

“  Piece!— a  small  meal  or  light  lunch  ”.  Blessed  are  the  “piece” 
makers,  say  the  children. 

Cleaned  by  the  soap  of  honest,  thoughtful  toil,  hearts  are  not 
soiled  that  work  close  to  the  soil. 

It  isn’t  the  sun  that  “  makes  the  hay  ”— it's  the  wind.  The  sun 
burns  it— the  wind  carries  the  moisture  out  of  it. 

Well-cured  Timothy  hay  is  mighty  fragrant  stuff.  It  won’t 
take  it  long  to  absorb  the  smells  from  a  hog  pen. 

Remember  that  a  three-inch  tile  isn’t  large  enough  for  a  kitchen 
drain !  A  one-foot  tile  is  none  too  large !  Don’t  forget  this ! 

Mu.  Henry  Stewart  says  that  he  keeps  little  chicks  on  a  clean 
matched  floor  with  the  joints  filled  with  hot  tar.  Result— no  gapes! 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Long  would  like  a  short  war.  The  con¬ 
tractors  want  to  prolong  their  business  of  supplying  the  “  short¬ 
ening.” 

Norman  J.  Colman,  formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  has  received  from  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture 
the  cross  of  Officer  of  Merit  in  Agriculture. 

The  Jersey  breeders  object  to  the  shape  of  that  so-called  “  typi¬ 
cal  Jersey”  on  page  381.  They  say  that  she  may  be  a  good  per¬ 
former,  but  she  is  not  true  to  the  ideal  type.  We  hope  to  print 
some  pictures  of  what  they  do  consider  ideal. 

Have  you  sent  that  letter  to  Gov.  Black  urging  the  appointment 
of  Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerlaud  as  State  Entomologist?  Do  so  at  once! 
The  injurious  insects  are  nearer  to  your  farm  than  the  Spaniards 
will  ever  be.  We  want  skilled  bug  fighters  on  guard ! 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WIIAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Market  Names. — Life  is  too  short  for  the  busy 
marketmen  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names 
always,  especially  when  those  names  are  long  ones. 
Asparagus  is  always  dubbed  grass.  Cucumbers  don’t 
lose  any  of  their  crispness  by  being  called  cukes. 
Pineapples — why  apples  ? — are  designated  as  pines, 
etc.  Brevity  is  money  in  one’s  pocket,  oftentimes. 

X  X  X 

Patriotic  Names  for  Fruits. — In  one  commission 
house,  I  saw  a  pile  of  pineapples  in  long  crates.  The 
name  of  the  variety  was  stenciled  on  the  end  of  each 
crate,  like  this.  Red  Spanish  Pines.  Probably  the 
packer  had  caught  the  prevailing  patriotic  spirit,  or 
perhaps  he  had  learned  of  the  public  aversion  to  any¬ 
thing  savoring  of  Spain,  so  a  number  of  them  were 
changed  and  bore  these  legends,  Red  Dewey  Pines, 
Red  Sampson  Pines.  This,  certainly,  ought  to  help 
sell  the  fruit  to  patriotic  Americans. 

i  X  t 

Florida  Pineapples. — A  Florida  paper  says  that 
this  crop,  though  not  up  to  the  average,  is  better  than 
had  been  expected.  The  crop  is  now  estimated  to  be 
from  150,000  to  100,000  crates.  The  quality  is  good, 
and  the  prices  are  enough  higher  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  quantity.  The  fruit  from  the  Florida 
Keys  is  smaller,  and  not  of  so  good  flavor  as  that  from 
the  Indian  River  district,  and  the  market  is  injured 
for  the  latter  many  times,  because  the  shippers  from 
the  Keys  mark  their  fruit,  Indian  River. 

X  X  X 

Apple  Barrels. — Apples  are  received  from  some 
parts  of  the  country  in  what  are  known  as  round- 
hooped  flour  barrels.  Some  wholesalers  say  that 
dealers  will  pay  a  higher  price  usually  for  apples  so 
packed,  because  they  imagine  that  the  barrels  are 
larger,  and  that  they  are  getting  more  for  their 
money.  The  fact  is  that  these  barrels  hold  no  more 
than  the  standard  apple  barrels,  and  not  so  much  as 
some.  Dealers  do  not  agree  as  to  just  the  size  of  the 
standard  barrel,  but  they  do  all  agree  in  condemning 
the  pony  barrel. 

X  X  X 

Hothouse  Peaches. — In  keeping  with  their  cost, 
was  the  method  of  packing  a  basket  of  hothouse 
peaches.  They  were  small,  but  very  highly  colored 
and  of  beautiful  appearance ;  each  was  wrapped  in  a 
cup-shaped  paper,  so  arranged  as  to  be  open  at  the 
top  and  to  show  the  highly-colored  cheek  of  the  fruit. 
Each  layer  was  covered  with  excelsior,  and  all  very 
carefully  covered  with  fine  white  paper.  The  dealer 
said  that  they  were  of  very  fine  quality,  but  very  deli¬ 
cate,  and  sold  wholesale  at  from  $3  to  $0  per  dozen.  I 
took  his  word  as  to  the  quality,  thinking  this  the 
cheaper  way. 

X  X  X 

Strawberry  Supplies. — The  market  has  been  nearly 
glutted  with  strawberries  the  past  week.  The  quan¬ 
tity  shipped  has  been  large,  and  the  quality  below 
average.  This  has  come  from  the  heavy  rainfall  which 
has  made  the  fruit  soft  and  watery.  This  has  cur¬ 
tailed  the  outlet,  as  those  who  buy  fruit  to  ship  out  of 
the  city,  have  not  dared  to  buy  this  soft  fruit,  because 
it  will  not  stand  reshipping.  Another  outlet  has  been 
closed,  because  the  fruit  is  not  fit  for  canners’  use, 
and  they  generally  step  in  and  take  up  the  surplus 
when  prices  get  so  low.  It  is  hoped  that  better 
weather  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  that  the 
growers  may  receive  better  prices. 

X  X  X 

Apples  in  Boxes. — One  wholesale  fruit  dealer  was 
packing  some  very  fine  Ben  Davis  apples  from  Virginia 
in  boxes  holding  about  one  bushel.  The  box  was 
quite  long  and  wide,  but  shallow  and  made  a  very 
neat  package.  He  said  that  he  sold  a  good  many  of 
them,  and  received  $2  per  box.  The  barrels  from 
which  he  was  filling  them  would  average  about  three 
boxes  to  the  barrel.  Some  pony  barrels,  he  said, 
would  not  average  more  then  3%  boxes  to  the  barrel. 
As  a  usual  thing,  these  smaller,  fancy  packages  pay 
better  when  fruit  is  scarce  and  prices  high  ;  when  ap¬ 
ples  are  plentiful,  they  would  not  pay. 

X  X  X 

A  Cranberry  Fraud.— One  dealer  told  me  of  buy¬ 
ing  50  crates  of  cranberries  which,  from  all  that  could 
be  seen  from  the  outside,  were  large  and  of  fine 
quality.  The  very  first  ones  sold  and  opened,  dis¬ 
closed  the  method  of  packing ;  the  bottom  had  been 
covered  with  fine  fruit ;  then  a  box  without  top  or 
bottom,  and  about  an  inch  or  two  smaller  than  the 
inside  of  the  crate,  had  been  lowered  into  the  crate  ; 
all  around  consisted  of  choice  cranberries,  while  the 
middle  box  was  filled  with  inferior  trash.  I  was  told 
once  of  a  peach  grower  who  filled  his  peach  baskets 
in  much  the  same  way,  using  a  stove  pipe  to  fill  up 


the  middle  of  the  basket,  in  which  he  placed  the  culls  ; 
but  he  gave  himself  away  by  forgetting  to  remove  the 
pipe  from  the  last  basket  he  packed,  and  sending  it  to 
market  in  that  shape.  These  methods  are  certainly 
not  such  as  will  tend  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  any 
grower  or  dealer. 

X  X  X 

Infertile  Duck  Eggs. — I  discovered  one  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  in  a  peck  of  trouble.  He  had  received 
a  consignment  of  duck  eggs  for  sale.  A  man  bought 
them,  and  after  a  week  or  so,  returned  with  fire  in  his 
eye  and  hard  words  in  his  mouth.  He  threatened  the 
dealer  with  dire  vengeance  for  selling  him  duck  eggs 
that  had  been  in  an  incubator  for  a  number  of  days, 
and  had  then  been  tested  out  because  infertile.  It 
seems  that  he  wanted  duck  eggs  to  put  in  his  own  in¬ 
cubator,  and  instead  o  buying  them  of  breeders,  and 
being  sure  of  getting  good  ones,  he  bought  these  in 
the  market  at  market  prices,  and  then  was  mad  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  hatched  out  ducks  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion.  He  threatened  the  dealer  with  all  sorts  of  ven¬ 
geance,  but  at  last  accounts,  the  dealer  was  still  alive 
— but  the  eggs  were  dead.  This  is  a  common  method 
of  disposing  of  infertile  eggs  from  the  duck  farms,  by 
sending  them  to  the  city.  The  regular  dealers  all 
understand  this,  and  sell  the  eggs  for  what  they  are. 
but  whether  the  consumer  is  as  well  posted  when 
buying  them,  is  another  question. 

MAKING  THE  HAY  CROP. 

methods  and  tools  used  by  good  farmers. 

What  Not  To  Do. 

When  to  Cut. — Advices  from  correspondents  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  indicate  a  large  crop  of  hay.  In 
California  and  the  Far  West,  the  drought  has  been 
severe.  In  most  hay-producing  sections,  rains  have 
been  abundant,  and  a  large  crop  is  assured.  Opinions 
have  greatly  changed  during  the  past  10  years  as  to 
the  best  time  for  cutting  hay.  Formerly,  it  was 
thought  best  to  let  Timothy  stand  until  the  seeds 
were  fully  ripe.  The  best  farmers  now  favor  early 
cutting  of  grass.  One  reader  in  Connecticut  says  that 
grass  for  feeding  should  be  cut  from  .1  line  20  to  July  4  ; 
that  intended  for  market  is  cut  later,  or  immediately 
after  July  4.  The  reason  for  this  difference  seems  to 
be  that  experience  has  shown  that  early-cut  hay  is 
more  nutritious,  but  that  late-cut  hay  is  easier  to  bale 
and  quicker  to  dry.  Opinions  have  also  changed  re¬ 
garding  the  time  needed  for  curing  hay.  Formerly,  the 
plan  was  to  leave  hay  in  the  field  three  or  four  days  ; 
now  the  best  farmers  seldom  cock  their  hay  at  all. 

The  Connecticut  reader  referred  to  above,  says  : 
“  Unless  I  have  clover  to  cut,  very  little  hay  is  kept  in 
the  field.  Usually  the  hay  is  raked  into  medium-sized 
windrows  while  still  warm,  and  allowed,  if  necessary, 
to  remain  out  in  the  field  until  the  next  day,  when  it 
is  again  stirred  sufficiently  to  eliminate  all  moisture, 
and  is  taken  by  the  loader  without  further  handling, 
and  carried  to  the  barn.”  An  Illinois  reader  says  that 
he  cuts  Timothy  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  and  in  good 
weather,  can  house  it  the  same  day.  This  man  cuts 
clover  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  and  with  fair 
weather,  can  haul  it  in  24  hours  later.  As  another 
Illinois  reader  expressed  it,  he  does  not  want  hay  to 
stand  over  half  a  day  after  it  is  cut,  if  the  sun  is 
shining  brightly.  These  men  understand  that  the 
moisture  is  taken  out  of  the  hay  by  the  wind  rather 
than  by  the  sun.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  time  in  the  day  for  cutting  the  hay. 
Most  farmers,  however,  seem  to  agree  that  they  would 
rather  begin  cutting  Timothy  in  the  morning,  and 
clover  after  dinner. 

The  Hay  Tedder.— There  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  a  hay  tedder.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  generally,  farmers 
use  this  tool,  although  there  are  exceptions.  In  cases 
where  the  grass  is  very  stout,  or  gets  a  bit  of  rain  on 
it,  the  tedder  is  very  useful,  as  it  shakes  up  the  hay 
and  lets  the  air  into  it.  A  farmer  in  Broome  County, 
N.  Y.,  however,  says  that  a  tedder  will  not  pay  for  its 
storage  unless  it  be  on  the  lowlands  along  the  rivers, 
where  the  ground  is  naturally  damp.  Another  reader 
in  Maryland  says  that,  about  one  year  in  four,  the 
weather  is  so  wet  that  a  tedder  is  of  great  advantage, 
while  during  the  other  three  years,  it  would  hardly 
be  taken  into  the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  Illinois 
readers  state  that  there  is  no  tool  so  useful  and  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  tedder  ;  in  fact,  one  correspondent  says 
that,  where  the  hay  tedder  is  used,  no  rake  is  needed 
as  the  hay  loader  takes  up  the  tedded  hay  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Generally  speaking,  on  lowlands,  and 
in  sections  where  the  rainfall  is  likely  to  be  uncertain, 
the  hay  tedder  is  regarded  as  a  useful,  but  seldom  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  tool. 

Rakes  and  Raking. — As  to  rakes,  most  farmers  are 
using  the  steel-tooth  sulky  rakes  with  teeth  reaching 
in  under  the  hay.  We  find,  however,  that  a  good 
many  farmers  still  prefer  the  old-fashioned  wooden 
dumping  rake.  This  is  because  the  wooden  rake  does 


not  pick  up  so  much  trash  with  the  hay.  A  great 
many  farmers  put  manure  on  the  field  as  soon  after 
mowing  as  possible,  using  the  greater  part  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  manure  in  this  way.  In  handling  the  second 
crop,  or  the  next  year’s  crop,  they  prefer  the  wooden 
dumping  rake  because  it  scratches  up  less  of  the 
manure.  The  best  haymakers  are  curing  hay  more 
and  more  in  the  windrow,  and  the  hay  is  usually  raked 
the  same  day  that  it  is  cut.  In  the  West,  the  larger 
farmers  use  what  is  known  as  a  sweep.  This  is  a 
long,  flat  rake,  30  or  40  feet  long,  with  teeth  lying 
flat  on  the  ground.  Two  horses,  one  on  each  end,  are 
hitched  to  it  with  a  boy  on  each  horse.  After  the  hay 
has  been  raked  into  windrows,  this  sweep  is  driven 
back  about  10  rods  from  the  stack,  the  horses  turned 
around,  and  the  rake  pulled  directly  to  the  stack.  In 
this  way,  from  000  to  800  pounds  of  hay  are  pulled  on 
each  bunch,  and  this  hay  is  put  on  the  stack  by  means 
of  hayforks.  After  hauling  to  the  stack,  the  boys 
turn  the  horses  on  the  sweep,  and  haul  it  out  for  an¬ 
other  load.  One  reader  in  Connecticut  says  that  he  has 
adopted  something  of  this  plan  on  a  level  field,  and 
finds  it  a  great  help  in  saving  the  cost  of  hay  making. 

Hayloaders  and  Slings. — There  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  hayloaders,  and 
several  parties  say  that  they  have  given  them  up.  But 
the  majority  of  large  haymakers  find  them  a  necessary 
part  of  their  outfit.  One  reader  in  Connecticut  says 
that  he  never  was  able  to  hire  a  set  of  men  that  would 
pitch  on  hay  as  economically  as  the  loader  will  put  it 
on,  when  the  conditions  are  right  for  its  use.  Fairly 
stated,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  that,  on  fairly  level 
ground,  with  the  hay  windrowed  in  good  condition, 
the  hayloader  will  soon  pay  for  itself,  where  one  is 
cutting  20  acres  or  more  of  hay.  The  majority  of  the 
better  class  of  haymakers  seem  to  realize  the  value  of 
a  low-down  wagon.  As  one  man  puts  it,  the  low-down 
wagon  “  saves  the  top  half  of  the  loading,”  and  this  is 
usually  the  heaviest  half.  The  slings  for  taking  the 
hay  out  of  the  wagon  seem  to  be  increasing  in  use. 
They  are  now  largely  used,  and  even  where  the  hay¬ 
fork  is  used,  it  is  quite  common  to  put  one  sling  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon,  then  after  taking  off  as  much  of 
the  load  as  is  wanted  with  the  forks,  the  sling  takes 
all  that  is  left,  and  cleans  up  the  load.  Judging  from 
our  correspondence,  the  harpoon  fork  seems  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity. 

Next  week,  we  hope  to  give  detailed  operations  of 
half  a  dozen  good  farmers,  showing  just  how  the  crop 
is  handled  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Just  now, 
perhaps,  the  following  note  about  what  not  to  do  in 
haying  time,  will  help  us  all  get  ready  for  the  hay  field. 

What  Not  To  Do. — Don't  leave  the  mower  until 
the  hay  is  ready  to  cut,  before  looking  it  over  for 
necessary  repairs.  Don’t  let  the  clover  stand  until 
half  the  heads  are  brown,  even  if  it  does  not  take  so 
long  to  dry.  Don’t  be  frightened,  if  the  hay  does  heat 
in  the  mow,  and  then  pitch  it  out  again  to  cool  off  : 
nothing  would  spoil  it  surer.  If  rainy  days  come, 
don’t  wait ;  be  sure  to  get  your  mower  out  before  the 
last  shower  has  passed,  and  be  ready  with  tedder  and 
forks  ;  while  your  tardy  neighbors  are  only  beginning 
to  cut,  you  are  shaking  and  drying  yours,  and  you 
will  get  yours  all  into  the  barn  just  as  your  neighbor 
who  waited  to  be  sure  that  the  weather  was  settled 
gets  his  into  cocks  and  gets  caught  in  another  rain.  I 
have  practiced  this  many  times,  and  had  my  laugh. 
My  neighbors  laughed  at  me  first  for  beginning  so 
soon  ;  I  laughed  last.  n.  t.  a. 

New  Jersey. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

It  is  cruel  to  work  a  horse  with  a  sore  under  the  collar  or  any 
other  part  of  the  harness,  and  there  seeins  to  be  no  need  of  laying 
the  horse  up  for  repairs.  Moore  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  have  a  gall 
powder  that  will  heal  the  sore  while  at  work.  We  know  of  no 
more  skillful  or  reliable  veterinary  surgeons. 

The  American  Live-Stock  Co.,  24  State  Street,  New  York,  is  a 
company  composed  of  two  well-known  breeders,  Messrs.  Cor- 
telyou  &  Seward,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  live  stock 
on  commission.  They  have  (piite  an  extensive  foreign  trade.  It 
would  seem  that  they  could  be  of  service  to  domestic  traders. 

Among  the  safe  and  convenient  compounds  for  killing  bugs, 
Slug  Shot  has  a  prominent  place.  It  has  been  in  use  since  1880. 
Mr.  Hammond,  the  manufacturer,  has  now  perfected  another 
pest  destroyer  called  Cattle  Comfort,  for  keeping  flies,  gnats,  etc., 
from  annoying  live  stock.  Full  description  of  these  goods  and 
how  to  use  them  may  be  had  by  addressing  B.  Hammond,  Fish- 
k ill-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  firm  of  Lane  Brothers,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ,  manufacturers 
of  carriage  jacks  and  other  hardware  specialties,  has  been  re¬ 
organized  and  the  business  will  hereafter  be  conducted  by  Lane 
Brothers  Company,  a  joint  stock  association,  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  business  will  be  under 
the  same  management  as  heretofore,  all  the  stockholders  having 
been  for  years  actively  engaged  with  the  former  firm. 

There,  probably,  is  scarcely  a  farm  in  the  country  without  a 
piece  of  land  that  would  be  improved  by  underdraining.  It  is  not 
only  excessively  wet  land  that  is  improved  by  drainage,  but  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  draining  wonderfully  increases  the  produc¬ 
tive  powers  of  comparatively  dry  land.  John  H.  Jackson,  Albany, 
N.-  Y.,  has  prepared  a  little  book  called,  Benefit  of  Drainage 
and  How  to  Drain,  that  he  sends  free  to  farmers  of  New  York  and 
New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  adjacent  States.  He  does  it, 
of  course,  to  create  trade  for  bis  drainage  supplies,  but  the  book 
will  interest  every  one  who  drains  a  farm. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 


Those  women  who  carp  at  marriage, 
and  declare  that  only  in  an  independent 
life  can  they  attain  their  highest  de¬ 
velopment,  may  find  much  subject  for 
thought  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Gladstone. 
An  heiress  and  a  beauty,  possessed  of 
uncommon  mental  endowments,  she  sub¬ 
ordinated  herself  entirely  to  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  husband.  Yet  this  unselfish 
devotion  to  his  needs  did  not  prevent  her 
from  constant  philanthropic  efforts, 
which  exerted  an  undoubted  influence 
upon  national  life.  In  a  letter  to  the 
students  of  Newnham  College,  of  which 
her  daughter  is  dean,  she  said  that  the 
elevation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
natures  of  those  about  us  is  the  highest 
duty  of  this  life.  She  asserted  that 
woman’s  political  influence  lies  in  the 
home  ;  there  alone  she  leaves  her  stamp 
upon  the  destiny  of  nations.  If  we  are 
ever  induced  to  think  that  a  home-loving, 
essentially  feminine  woman  is  an  un¬ 
suitable  wife  for  a  man  in  the  midst  of 
the  distractions  of  a  brilliant  public 
career,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  example 
of  the  Grand  Old  Man  and  his  60  years 
of  domestic  happiness. 

* 


Last  year,  many  of  the  thin  shirt 
waists  had  three  horizontal  inch-wide 
tucks  across  the  front.  This  year,  some 
of  the  newer  styles  show  these  tucks  re¬ 
peated  until  three  of  them  are  below  the 
arms,  giving  the  effect  of  the  horizontal 
braiding  seen  on  the  Winter  blouses. 
This  is  very  becoming  to  a  narrow  or 
unformed  figure.  All  the  thinner  shirt 
waists  are  tucked,  and  favor  seems  to  be 
bestowed  equally  upon  the  style  de¬ 
scribed  above,  bias  tucks  meeting  in  a 
point  in  the  middle,  and  vertical  tucks 
from  throat  to  waist.  The  horizontal 
tucks  are  pretty  if  made  in  groups  of 
three,  each  three-eighths  inch  wide,  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  spacing  the  width  of  the 
group.  A  tucked  shirt  waist  of  white 
dimity  is  cool  and  dainty,  and  may  be 
made  at  home  very  easily,  the  expense 
being  much  less  than  if  bought  ready¬ 
made.  In  heavier  materials,  the  tucks 
are  less  desirable,  though  often  used. 
Plaid  or  check  gingham  or  madras  waists 
are  almost  invariably  made  with  bias 
front.  Some  elaborately-made  waists 
noted  have  the  front  on  the  bias,  with  a 
diamond  pattern  of  tiny  tucks  outlining 
the  plaid.  Most  of  the  waists  are  now 
fastened  with  flat  pearl  buttons,  instead 
of  being  made  for  the  wearing  of  studs. 
The  studs  have  such  a  trick  of  pulling 
out  of  the  buttonholes  that  the  change 
to  adequate  buttons  is  to  be  commended. 


* 

Styles  in  washing  frocks,  either  for 
children  or  their  elders,  follow  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  of  the  heavier  materials. 
The  deep  Spanish  flounce,  especially 
when  deeper  at  the  back  than  the  front, 
is  very  pretty  for  a  washing  skirt.  It  is 
wiser  to  gather  such  a  flounce,  instead 
of  cutting  it  in  the  gored  shape  fitting 
smoothly  at  the  top,  because  the  gored 
flounce  may  sag  out  of  shape  when 
laundered.  A  pretty  waist  for  such  a 
suit  is  smoothly  fitted  at  the  back,  but 
slightly  bloused  in  front,  having  a  broad 
sailor  collar.  The  collar  is  open  in  a 
large  V  in  front,  this  space  being  filled 
with  a  chemisette  of  tucks,  embroidery, 
or  contrasting  material,  having  a  close 
stock  collar.  The  sailor  collar  may  be 
edged  with  a  frill,  either  of  embroidery 
or  of  the  same  material,  which  may  be 
carried  down  the  front  to  the  waist. 
Plain  coat  sleeves  are  used,  with  this 
gown.  If  carefully  made,  this  is  very 
stylish  and  becoming,  in  any  pretty 
cotton  material.  Red  cambric  with  a 
tiny  white  figure  makes  up  very  prettily 
with  a  chemisette  of  white  piqu6  and  a 
white  canvas  or  leather  belt.  Such  a 


suit,  made  at  home,  need  not  cost  over 
$2.50,  and  is  pretty  enough  to  wear  any¬ 
where. 

* 

A  recent  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  giv¬ 
ing  suggestions  to  small  fruit  growers, 
advises  the  employment  of  girls  rather 
than  boys  as  berry  pickers,  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  not  disturb  other  pickers  by 
whistling,  swearing  or  boisterous  con¬ 
duct,  while  they  are  quicker  to  learn  and 
much  more  obliging  than  boys.  The 
same  qualities  described  by  this  fruit 
grower  give  girls  the  preference  over 
boys  in  many  small  handicrafts.  Where 
strength  and  staying  power  are  required, 
boys  have  the  preference  ;  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  self-supporting  girl  should  try 
to  excel  in  the  qualities  that  give  her  an 
advantage. 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  KITCHEN. 

The  kitchen  shown  in  Fig.  185  is  com¬ 
plete  and  up-to-date,  particular  care 
having  been  given  to  the  plumbing. 
The  especial  feature  for  which  the 
picture  was  chosen  is  the  position  of  the 
hot-water  tank.  Instead  of  standing 
vertically  at  the  left  end  of  the  range, 
as  usually  seen,  this  boiler  is  hoisted 
horizontally  above  the  fireplace,  where 
it  is  suspended  by  iron  braces  firmly 


pantry,  having  swinging  doors  opening 
into  the  two  rooms.  The  pantry  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  molding-board,  and  all  the 
appliances  for  bread  and  cake-making, 
so  that  this  is  not  necessarily  done  in  the 
kitchen. 

FEEDING  THE  FAMILY. 

WHAT  PROPORTION  OF  THE  INCOME  SHALL 
WE  SPEND  IN  FOOD  ? 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  discussions 
concerning  the  proper  proportion  of  the  family 
income  to  be  spent  upon  the  table.  All  the  state¬ 
ments  so  far  published  relate  to  city  or  suburban 
families,  whose  conditions  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  farm  housewife.  Do  you  keep 
an  account  of  your  table  expenses,  and  if  so,  how 
much  a  week,  for  each  person,  would  you  con¬ 
sider  an  average  expenditure  ?  What  proportion 
of  the  bill  of  fare  is  contributed  by  the  farm  or 
poultry  yard  ?  In  what  directions  can  you  best 
lower  the  general  expenses  by  buying  food  ma¬ 
terials  in  quantity  ?  In  buying  such  materials, 
do  you  always  consider  the  nutritive  value  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  ? 

Viewed  from  the  Village. 

No,  I  do  not  keep  an  account  of  my 
table  expenses.  They  vary  little  from 
one  season  to  another,  and  it  seems  of 
little  moment.  I  think,  if  one  had  time 
to  keep  such  accounts  properly,  it  would 
serve  several  purposes,  not  the  least  of 
which  would  be  the  ability  to  know  just 
how  much  is  spent  for  palate  instead  of 
blood.  I  live  in  a  suburban  village,  and 


bolted  in  place.  It  is  thus  entirely  out 
of  the  way,  and  does  not  occupy  any 
floor  space,  giving  an  opportunity  to 
clean  the  space  around  the  range,  with¬ 
out  knocking  the  fingers  on  the  boiler 
supports,  which  usually  seem  in  the 
way.  The  boiler  is  jacketed  with  nar¬ 
row  matched  boards. 

At  the  right,  is  a  large  dresser,  ex¬ 
tending  from  ceiling  to  floor,  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  kitchen.  It  contains 
shelves,  drawers  and  closets,  sufficient 
to  contain  all  the  kitchen  necessities. 
At  one  end  of  the  dresser,  is  a  chute  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  bathroom  to  the 
laundry  in  the  basement,  a  clothes  ham¬ 
per  being  placed  underneath.  Soiled 
clothes  are  thrown  down  this,  thus  re¬ 
moving  them  from  the  living  and  sleep¬ 
ing  rooms  without  extra  steps. 

The  ceiling  and  walls  of  this  con¬ 
venient  kitchen  are  painted;  the  floor 
of  matched  boards  is  oiled.  The  sink, 
at  the  side  opposite  to  the  range,  has  all 
its  plumbing  open  to  the  light  of  day. 
The  closet  under  the  sink,  and  the  wood¬ 
work  around  a  bath-tub,  are  both  things 
of  the  past;  during  their  reign,  they 
were,  undoubtedly,  responsible  for  much 
dirt  and  disease.  This  kitchen  is  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  dining-room  by  a  large 


buy  table  supplies  for  a  large  family. 
It  costs  us  less  than  $1  a  week  for  each 
person.  I  think,  on  a  farm,  this  could 
easily  be  reduced  one-half  if  wheat, 
pork,  milk,  poultry,  eggs,  garden  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  could  be  had  without  a 
cash  outlay.  When  I  am  a  farmer’s  wife, 
the  grocer  who  gets  my  trade  must  go  to 
Klondike  for  gold. 

From  experience,  I  can  say  that  it 
pays  to  buy  in  quantities.  One  can  often 
get  30  per  cent  off,  and  if  there  is  a  cool, 
dry  storeroom,  things  keep  as  well  there 
as  on  a  grocer’s  shelves.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  left  in  a  paper  bag  is  often  wasted, 
or  if  not  enough  is  at  hand,  a  more  elab¬ 
orate  dish  may  have  to  be  prepared  to 
help  out,  and  all  of  us  know  how  it  is  to 
find  ourselves  out  of  some  ingredients  at 
the  last  moment. 

Whenever  possible,  it  is  best  to  buy 
for  cash ;  merchants  are  working  for 
cash  customers.  It  is  best  to  buy  of  a 
well-established  grocer  who  has  no  other 
lines  of  business.  If  he  has  clerks,  it  is 
well  to  deal  directly  with  the  proprietor, 
for  he  will  soon  learn  one’s  tastes,  and 
serve  one  more  expeditiously.  Do  not 
patronize  the  storekeeper  who  resorts  to 
special  sales,  or  gives  premiums  to  sell 
his  goods.  What  a  woman  desires  is 


the  worth  of  her  money,  and  no  more. 

Most  certainly,  an  article  should  be 
valued  only  for  its  nutritive  value.  Un¬ 
til  we  compare  food  as  food  with  the 
price,  we  cannot  buy  judiciously.  Baker’s 
bread  and  similar  foods  have  no  right  on 
our  tables,  if  we  desire  health  and 
wealth.  Whole-wheat-flour  bread  should 
be  the  mainstay  ;  around  that  should  be 
life-giving  dishes  that  will  tend  only  to 
strengthen  brain  and  brawn.  J.  J.  G. 

Illinois. 

Larger  Part  Homegrown. 

We  do  not  keep  an  account  of  our  table 
expenses,  as  we  buy  but  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  our  food.  We  think  $2  per  week 
would  buy  all  the  food  consumed  by  one 
member  of  our  family,  if  everything  was 
purchased.  With  the  exception  of  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  rice,  crackers,  pepper,  spices, 
oatmeal,  and  some  small  purchases  of 
fresh  meat  and  lemons,  we  raise  our  own 
table  supplies.  Sometimes  we  find  it 
more  profitable  to  buy  onions  cabbage 
and  cauliflower,  than  to  grow  them  in 
small  quantities.  Our  eggs  and  poultry 
are  eaten  when  wanted,  and  form  a  con- 
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siderable  portion  of  our  food  in  some 
seasons.  Growing-  chickens  for  egg-  pro¬ 
duction  gives  us  many  young  cockerels, 
in  fact,  more  than  we  can  use. 

But  little  is  saved  in  buying  in  quan¬ 
tity  here,  as  our  merchants  sell  sugar 
nearly  as  cheap  by  the  pound  as  by  the 
barrel.  The  nutritive  value  of  foods  is 
considered  somewhat,  but  not  being 
obliged  to  buy,  we  look  more  to  palata- 
bility  and  health.  Milk,  eggs,  corn  meal, 
beans  and  buckwheat  stand  among  the 
cheapest  forms  of  food,  nutritive  value 
considered,  but  are  all  hearty  foods. 
A  child  fed  on  them,  will  not  be  a  good 
student,  or  as  good  as  on  an  oatmeal, 
egg,  whole-wheat  bread,  steak  and  fresh- 
fruit  diet. 

Our  great,  health-giving  mainstay,  is 
fresh  fruit  in  Summer,  and  home-canned 
tomatoes,  corn  and  fruit  in  Winter.  We 
have  such  food  every  day  in  the  year,  in 
some  form.  The  older  ones  drink  tea 
and  coffee,  but  the  younger  ones  prefer 
fresh,  sweet  skim-milk  from  the  Cooley 
creamer.  It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  fix  a  value  on  the  home-manufactured 
foods,  as  we  do  our  own  work,  and  have 
small  amounts  of  almost  everything  we 
take  a  fancy  for.  c.  E.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Question  of  Proportion. 

We  keep  an  account  of  our  table  ex¬ 
penses.  Our  family  consists  of  two 
grown  persons  and  five  children,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  two  to  ten  years.  Our 
average  weekly  expenses  for  the  family 
during  the  year  1897  were  $4.  This  has 
kept  the  children  growing  finely,  and 
they  are  all  in  prime  condition.  If  the 
farm  is  made  to  supply  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  honey,  eggs  and  poultry,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  many  and  varied  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  thrive  in  our  cli¬ 
mate,  at  least  one-half  of  the  bill  of  fare 
can  be  provided  for  on  the  farm.  If  the 
farm  will  contribute  a  pig,  a  lamb  or  a 
steer,  so  much  the  better,  although  pork 
is  excluded  from  our  bill  of  fare. 

We  have  never  practiced  buying  food 
materials  in  quantity,  but  we  think  that, 
by  buying  such  articles  as  salt,  sugar, 
soap,  rice,  raisins,  spices,  or  anything 
which  can  be  stored  without  loss,  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  last  six  months, 
something  might  be  gained  ;  also,  that 
such  ax-ticles  as  fruit  cans,  jelly  tumblers, 
etc.,  can  be  bought  very  much  cheaper 
out  of  season. 

We  do  not  always  consider  the  nutri¬ 
tive  value  in  proportion  to  the  cost, 
although  we  do  as  a  general  rule.  We 
believe  that  the  housewife  should  always 
be  the  buyer,  and  that  she  should  be 
guided  in  some  measure  by  the  palate  of 
the  consumer.  Study  consumer  and 
material,  watch  the  market,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  stale  articles  are  never  cheap  at 
any  price. 

I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  any  gen¬ 
eral  proportion  between  the  total  income 
and  the  table  expenses.  For  instance,  if 
our  income  should  decrease  50  per  cent, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
decrease  the  table  expenses  in  propor¬ 
tion,  and  provide  a  living  ration.  If  our 
income  should  increase  100  per  cent,  I 
certainly  should  not  feel  justified  in  in¬ 
creasing  our  table  expenses  in  like  pro¬ 
portion.  MARY  qUINCY. 

Wisconsin. 


ABOUT  BAKING  POWDERS. 

A  jocose  convention  speaker,  in  setting 
forth  the  attractions  of  Syracuse,  said, 
“We  have  large  salt  factories  here,  and 
soda  is  made  from  salt,  and  baking  pow¬ 
der  from  soda,  and  baking  powder  we 
all  know  is  ‘  absolutely  pure  !  ”. 

“Which  kind?”  was  the  pertinent 
question  of  several  in  the  audience,  and 
the  question  is  echoed  by  the  housewife, 
who,  knowing  little  of  the  materials 
that  are  used  in  the  manufacture,  is 
puzzled  by  the  varying  testimonials  and 
sweeping  denunciations  of  bak’ng  pow¬ 
der  advertisements.  A  little  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  would  help  her  to  an 
intelligent  choice.  Baking  powders  are 


a  mixture  of  an  acid  salt  and  the  carbon¬ 
ate  of  an  alkali.  Pure,  strong  alkalies 
are  powerful  poisons,  and  eat  the  coat 
of  the  stomach  ;  but  when  properly  com¬ 
bined  with  acids,  this  poisonous  property 
is  lost.  These  two  unite  chemically 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  liberated.  It  is 
the  effort  of  this  gas  to  escape  that 
stretches  and  expands  the  dough,  and 
makes  it  full  of  air  cells.  If  left  to  stand, 
much  of  this  gas  would  finally  be  lost  ; 
but  if  baked  at  once,  the  air  cells  will  be 
hardened  by  the  heat,  and  the  loaf  be 
light  and  porous.  But  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that,  in  uniting  the  two,  another 
compound  is  formed,  entirely  different 
from  either. 

We  want,  then,  in  our  baking  powder, 
the  materials  that  will  give  the  largest 
amount  of  gas  at  the  least  expense.  We 
want  them  to  combine  readily,  yet  not 
so  quickly  that  the  gas  will  escape  before 
we  can  get  the  air  cells  hardened  by 
baking.  They  must  be  perfectly  meas¬ 
ured,  that  there  be  no  excess  of  either 
acid  or  alkali,  and  the  salt  which  results 
from  their  combination,  must  be  harm¬ 
less  to  the  stomach.  [The  word  “  salt  ” 
is  here  used  in  its  chemical  significance, 
meaning  the  neutral  compound  formed  by 
the  union  of  an  acid  with  a  basic  sub¬ 
stance. — Ed.] 

In  these  days,  the  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
a  purified  alkali  made  from  the  ashes  of 
marine  plants  and  from  sea  salt,  is  so 
cheap  and  good,  that  the  potash  com¬ 
pounds  known  to  our  grandmothers  are 
seldom  used.  It  is  in  the  acids  used  that 
the  baking  powders  now  put  upon  the 
market  differ.  Alum  is  so  unwholesome 
that,  in  many  places,  its  discovery  in 
bread  is  punishable  by  fines  and  im¬ 
prisonment.  Nevertheless  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  alum  baking  powders  are  in  the 
market,  and  these  should  never  be  used. 
Alum  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and  be¬ 
sides,  it  partly  destroys  the  nutritive 
value  of  flour,  and  causes  stomach  and 
other  troubles.  Avoid  very  cheap  bak¬ 
ing  powders.  Good  ones  cannot  be  cheap. 

Tartaric  and  phosphoric  acids  are 
strong  and  objectionable,  and  the  plios- 
phatic  powders  seem  to  lose  strength 
with  age.  Cream  of  tartar  is  the  acid 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  highest 
authorities,  is  safest  and  best  to  use.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  crystals  which  col¬ 
lect  in  wine  casks.  It  is  not  easily  dis¬ 
solved  in  cold  water,  and  so  does  not 
unite  with  the  soda  until  the  application 
of  heat.  The  salt  formed  by  the  union 
is  Bochelle  salt,  which  is  not  injurious 
taken  occasionally  and  in  the  small  quan¬ 
tities  in  which  we  would  get  it  in  baking 
powder.  But  cream  of  tartar  is  expen¬ 
sive,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  a  really 
good  powder  costs  so  much.  Sometimes 
rice  flour,  corn  starch  and  similar  mate¬ 
rials  are  used  to  blend  the  acid  and 
alkali.  If  such  things  are  present  in  too 
large  quantity,  they  weaken  the  leaven¬ 
ing  power  of  the  powder.  Ammonia, 
too,  is  added,  and  while  it  would  not 
seem  wise  to  recommend  its  use,  since 
an  excess  would  weaken  the  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice,  it  does  add  to  the  leaven¬ 
ing  power,  and  is  quite  generally  used 
by  German  cooks  and  bakers.  The 
chloride  of  ammonium  is  used  by  Russian 
peasants  to  flavor  food,  instead  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  our  common  salt. 

Whether  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  or  make 
our  powder  at  home,  is  a  question  open 
to  discussion.  In  small  families,  or 
where  the  cook  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
measure  accurately,  it  is  better  to  buy  ; 
but  where  large  quantities  are  required, 
something  can  be  saved  by  mixing  at 
home.  This  is  not  at  all  difficult.  Pur¬ 
chase  the  cream  of  tartar  from  a  reliable 
druggist ;  there  is  no  other  way  to  guard 
against  its  adulteration  with  alum.  Use 
one  level  spoonful  of  soda  to  two  full 
spoonfuls  of  cream  tartar.  Add  one 
spoonful  of  cox-n  starch.  Mix  well,  and 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  xise  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Beet.— Adv. 


sift  several  times  through  the  finest  wire 
strainer.  Use  as  you  woxxld  any  other 
baking  powder.  Soda  and  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  should  have  their  place  in  every  store 
closet,  as  they  will  often  be  required  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  latter  is  used  in  angel  food 
and  sponge  cakes  to  stiffen  the  egg  whites 
and  hold  up  the  mixtxxre  ixntil  the  air 
cells  are  hardened  by  heat,  and  soda  is 
usefxil  in  many  ways. 

Three  other  acids  are  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  soda  for  leavening  doughs. 
Hydrochloric  acid  would  be  the  least  ob¬ 
jectionable  of  any,  as  the  salt  formed  by 
its  union  with  soda  is  chloride  of  sodixxm 
or  common  salt ;  bxxt  it  cannot  come  into 
genei’al  use,  as  it  is  a  dangerous  acid  to 
keep  among  cooking  matei-ials,  and  it 
xxnites  so  i*eadily  that  only  a  very  skillful 
hand  could  get  the  dough  to  the  oven 
befoi-e  all  the  gas  had  escaped.  Molasses 
gives  us  another  acid,  less  strong  now 
than  formerly,  which  accounts  for  the 
large  quantities  of  soda  in  some  old  re¬ 
cipes. 

There  is  no  cheaper  way  to  leaven 
quick  doughs  than  by  the  use  of  sour 
milk,  and  where  this  is  plentiful,  house¬ 
wives  should  learn  to  use  it.  When  it 
has  soured  rapidly,  and  is  thick  and 
solid,  it  doesn’t  vary  greatly  in  the  de¬ 
gree  of  acidity.  One  level  teaspoonfxil 
of  soda  to  one  pint  of  milk  is  usually  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  some  soda  is  so  strong  that 
less  will  do.  In  making  soda  and  sour 
milk  mixtures,  the  work  must  be  done 
quickly,  and  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan 
to  mix  the  soda  thoroughly  with  the 
fioxir  by  several  siftings.  Mix  all  dry 
materials,  then  add  the  milk,  and  bake 
as  soon  as  possible.  To  dissolve  soda 
first  in  hot  water  and  add  that  last,  is  to 
lose  much  of  its  gas  before  it  gets  into 
the  mixture.  Alice  a.  smith. 


A  USEFUL  LAMP  SHADE. 

Just  at  present,  no  really  beautifxxl, 
safe,  moderate-priced  lamp  shade  seems 
procurable.  The  glass  globes  shut  off 
too  much  light  to  make  them  desix-able 
where  a  good  light  is  necessary  for  read¬ 
ing  or  sewing.  The  huge  Empire  shades 
of  wall  paper,  or  in  coarsely  decorated 
panel  designs,  are  so  painfully  ugly  that 
even  their  safety  and  simplicity  cannot 
redeem  them.  The  ideal  shade  is  hand¬ 
some  enough  to  correspond  with  dainty 
furnishings,  durable  enoxxgh  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  bestow  some  time  and 
trouble  on  its  construction  ;  clean,  xxn- 
fading,  safe,  in  fact,  what  we  have  never 
yet  had,  bxxt  have  always  hoped  to  live 
to  see.  Now  1  think  I  have  discovered 
such  a  shade. 

Cut  a  paper  pattei-n  of  the  shape  de¬ 
sired,  ten  inches  deep,  and  of  such  a 
curve  as  will  secure  a  six-inch  opening 
at  the  top,  and  a  14-inch  opening  at  the 
bottom.  Lay  this  pattern  on  a  piece  of 
wix-e  netting  painted  green,  such  as  is 
used  for  door  and  window  screens  ;  mark 


around  it,  and  cut  with  old  shears,  or 
better  yet,  tinners’  shears  adapted  to 
hard  usuage.  Join  neatly  and  run  mil¬ 
liners’  wire  around  top  and  bottom,  cov¬ 
ering  with  narrow  green  ribbon.  This 
forms  the  foxindation  for  the  shade 
proper ;  it  is,  in  fact,  all  there  is  of  it 
after  it  has  bloomed  oixt  in  its  floral 
beauty.  From  one  to  two  gross  of  small 
green  or  shaded  leaves,  sxieh  as  come  put 
up  in  bxxnches,  complete  the  shade. 
These  leaves  are  arranged  so  as  entirely 
to  cover  the  wire.  The  wire  stems  are 
drawn  thx-oxxgh  the  mesh,  and  superflu- 
ous  ends  exit  off  with  cutting  pliers. 
This  is  continued  till  a  delicate  network 
of  foliage  covers  the  shade,  a  tiny  leaf 
pi’ojecting-  beyond  the  edge  wherever  the 
lines  end. 

When  completed,  we  have  a  beautiful 
and  artistic  shade,  ample  protection  for 
the  eyes,  while  throwing  a  strong  light 
downward  for  reading  or  sewing.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  dxirable.  and  best  of 
all,  safe.  The  air  passes  freely  thi'ough 
the  interstices  of  the  wire  and  foliage, 
and  is  not  confined  within  dangerous 
limits  to  overheat  the  oil,  even  when  a 
large  lamp  is  xised.  It  is  restful  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye  in  daylight  and  even¬ 
ing  alike,  and  sufficiently  decorative  for 
ordinai-y  occasions.  When  a  more  elab¬ 
orate  effect  is  desired,  artificial  flowers 
may  be  arranged  among  the  leaves,  giv¬ 
ing  a  touch  of  color  to  harmonize  with 
the  decorations  of  the  room.  The  shade 
is  not  more  costly  than  the  perishable 
and  dangerous  ones  of  silk  and  lace,  and 
is  much  more  usefxxl  and  artistic. 

ELLA  H.  COOPER. 


We  Are  the  Farmer’s  Friends. 

$10.75 


♦ 

♦ 


078  is  the  number 
of  this  (exact) 
Piano  Polished 
Solid  Oak  China, 
Closet  and  $10.75  is 
our  price.  Retail¬ 
ers  would  want  $20 
for  it.  It,  measures 
70  inches  high,  ?58 
inches  long,  and 
the  improved  bev¬ 
eled  edged  plate 
glass  measures  16x6 
inches.  All  the 
shelves  are  mova¬ 
ble.  Our  Catalogue  of  Fur¬ 
niture,  Draperies,  Crockery, 

Baby  Carriage-,  Bedding, 

Stoves.  Lamps,  Mirrors,  Pic¬ 
tures,  etc.,  IS  MAILED  FREE 
to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Our 
Lithographed  Carpet  Cata¬ 
logue  Is  also  mailed  free.  If 
samples  are  desired,  send  8c. 

We  pay  freight  on  Carpets 
and  sew  them  free  of  charge. 

$10.95 

buys  the  best  imported  All- 
Wool  Clay  Worsted  Suit, 
made  to  your  measure,  EX¬ 
PRESS  PAID  to  YOUR  STATION. 

Special  Bargains  in  Light¬ 
weight  Serges.  Catalogue 
and  samples  free.  Address 
(exactly)  as  below. 

•Julius  Hines&  Son,< 

J  Dept.  320  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 


We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  retui’n  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  sxxbscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sxxb¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re- 
tui-ned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Yr.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fail- 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
fi-eight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  has  been  dull  and  dragging 
all  the  week,  with  considerably  lower  prices. 
The  previous  week  closed  in  much  the  same  con¬ 
dition.  Monday,  of  course,  was  a  holiday,  and 
nothing  done.  Tuesday  marked  the  close  of  May, 
with  all  that  means  to  the  speculators,  especially 
to  those  who  are  short  on  wheat  for  May  delivery. 
The  market  here  went  all  to  pieces.  In  Chicago, 
the  Saturday  previous,  May  wheat  closed  at 
If 1. 75;  on  Tuesday,  it  ranged  between  51.40  and 
$1.25,  closing  at  the  latter  figure,  a  clear  loss  of 
50  cents  a  bushel.  The  other  months  also  suffered, 
and  prices  all  around  were  depressed.  The 
position  of  cash  wheat  is  very  much  unsettled. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  week,  lighter  receipts 
have  given  a  slightly  firmer  tone  to  the  market. 
The  latest  cash  quotations  from  Chicago  are  as 
follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  $1  to  $1.05;  No.  3 
Spring  wheat,  95c.  to  $1.05;  No.  2  red,  $1.07;  No.  2 
corn,  33)£c. ;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  33*4c. ;  No.  2  oats, 
25V&C.;  No.  2  white  oats,  29  to29)4c.;  No.  .3  white 
oats,  28  to  29c. ;  No.  2  rye,  44  to  45c. ;  No.  2  barley, 
39  to  45c.  The  market  for  beans  is  a  little  easier, 
demand  comparatively  light  with  some  pressure 
to  sell. 

The  butter  market  is  quiet  and  easy,  and  there 
has  been  little  change  throughout  the  week. 
Supply  and  demand  seem  to  be  fairly  well  bal¬ 
anced.  The  quality  of  the  butter  received  this 
past  week  is  said  to  be  better  than  previous  re¬ 
ceipts.  Considerable  export  trade  is  developing 
under  the  low  prices.  Receipts  of  cheese  are 
moderate  and  the  demand  from  exporters  is  fair, 
so  that  the  market  is  well  cleaned  tip.  Prices, 
however,  continue  very  low.  Boston  reports  but¬ 
ter  firm  at  17  to  17*4c.  for  northern,  17c.  for  west¬ 
ern,  13*4  to  14c.  for  imitation,  13  to  13*4c.  for 
ladles;  cheese  firm ;  9c.  for  northern,  8*4  to  9c.  for 
western.  In  Chicago,  the  butter  market  is  steady ; 
creamery  at  13  to  16c.,  dairy  at  11c.  Philadelphia 
reports  butter  steady ;  fancy  western  creamery 
17c.,  prints  17c.  St.  Louis  butter  market  is  re¬ 
ported  steady  at  14  to  16*4c.  for  creamery,  and  10 
to  14c.  for  dairy. 

Receipts  of  apples  are  light,  but  the  demand  is 
very  moderate.  Virginia  cherries  are  in  market, 
but  sell  slowly  at  low  prices.  Receipts  of  straw¬ 
berries  at  the  end  of  the  week  are  not  quite  so 
heavy,  but  still  very  large;  prices  are  a  shade 
firmer,  but  still  very  low.  North  Carolina  black¬ 
berries  are  in  market,  and  bring  fair  prices. 
Florida  pineapples  are  coming  in  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Some  early  peaches  of  rather  green  ap¬ 
pearance  sell  very  slowly.  Hothouse  products  in 
general  sell  slowly  unless  of  extra  quality.  The 
dried  fruit  market  is  very  quiet. 

There  have  been  very  light  arrivals  of  live 
poultry,  and  the  market  is  gradually  cleaning  up 
and  getting  into  better  shape.  Dressed  poultry 
is  also  arriving  in  moderate  quantities,  but  the 
demand  is  slow,  and  the  market  dull.  Choice 
nearby  broilers  sell  promptly  at  full  prices. 
Spring  ducks  are  also  less  plentiful  and  a  little 
steadier.  Receipts  of  eggs  are  very  heavy,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  stock  is  being  put  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  under  the  belief  that  receipts  will  soon  run 
lighter,  so  that  the  market  is  firm  and  steadier 
at  prices  somewhat  lower  than  one  week  ago. 
Baltimore  quotes  fresh  eggs  at  11  to  ll*4c. ;  Chi¬ 
cago,  9*4c.;  Philadelphia,  11  to  12c.;  St.  Louis,  9c. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  lighter,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  somewhat  firmer.  Onions,  asparagus,  cucum¬ 
bers  are  all  in  light  supply,  and  the  demand  is 
good  for  the  best  qualities;  green  peas  and  string 
beaus  are  plentiful,  and  the  demand  for  tomatoes 
is  light. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  June  4,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans.  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 170  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  35  @1  65 

Medium,  choice . 1  40  @1  42)4 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  2U  @135 

Pea,  choice . 1  35  @1  37 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  15  @1  30 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  05  @2  10 

Red  Kidney,  fairtogood . 1  65  @1  95 

White  Kidney,  choice .  1  65  @1  70 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1  50  @1  60 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  65  @1  70 

Lima,  California . 2  05  @2  10 

Green  Peas,  1897.  bbls.,  per  bushel .  80  @  82 

1897.  bags .  77  @  — 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  90  @  — 

1897,  Scotch,  hairs .  35  @  87 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  16)4®  — 

Western,  firsts .  15)s@  16 

Western,  seconds .  14)4®  15 

Western,  thirds .  13J4@  14 

State,  finest .  16  @  16)4 

State,  firsts .  15)4@  — 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  13)4@  15 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  15  @  15)4 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  14  @  14)4 

Welsh  tubs,  finest .  14)4®  15 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  14  @  — 

Western  imitation  creamery, extras .  14  @  — 

Firsts .  12)4®  13 

Seconds .  12  @  — 

Western  factory,  extras .  —  @  — 

Firsts  .  12J4@  — 

Seconds .  12  @  — 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  choice.  694@  — 

White,  large,  choice .  6)4®  — 

Large,  good  to  prime .  6 )4@  6)4 

Small,  colored,  choice .  7  @  — 

Small,  white,  choice .  6?4@  7 

Small,  good  to  prime  .  0J4@  6)4 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  5)4@  5% 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  5  @  5)4 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  5  @  — 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  4  @  4)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @  3)4 

Full  skims .  2  @  — 

CHEESE— OLD. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  fancy .  8)4@  9 

Large,  fair  to  good .  7Jf@  8'A 

Large,  common .  6)4@  7)4 

Small,  common  to  good  .  o)4@  6% 

EGGS. 

J  ersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  12  @  12)4 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  11  @  11)4 


Western,  selected,  for  storage,  at  mark.  10%®  11 

Fresh  gathered,  ungraded  firsts .  10>s@  109f 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice  .  10  @  10)4 

Tenn.  and  Va.,  fresh,  per  30-doz  case. 2  40  @2  55 


Checks,  per  3J-doz  case . 1  50  @2  10 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex. fancy..  10  @  — 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  9J4®  — 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  6  @  8)4 

Sun-dried.  State,  quarters .  3  @  3)4 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  quarters .  29j@  3)4 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb...  3  @  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  4  @  4% 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2)4®  2)4 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  15  @  17 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  1(J)4@  11 

Sun-dried,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Huckleberries.  1897.  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Willow  Twig,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  25 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  50@4  50 

Russet,  per  bbl . 2  76@3  03 

Common  to  fair  grades . 2  25@2  75 

Oranges,  California  Navels,  per  box . 2  00@3  U0 

Seedlings,  per  box . 1  25@2  00 

Pineapples.  Fla.,  per  case . 2  5U@3  5o 

Porto  Ricos,  each .  25®  40 

Strawberries.  Maryland,  fancy  varieties  ...  6@  8 

Md.  and  Del.,  average  lots,  per  quart. .. .  3)4®  5 

South  Jersey,  per  quart .  4®  7 

Huckleberries.  N.  C..  per  quart .  10®  12 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  10®  12 

Watermelons.  Fla,,  each . .  25®  30 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  per  bushel  basket . 1  00®  1  50 

Cherries,  Va..  large  black,  per  lb .  10®  15 

Large  white,  per  lb .  6@  10 

Small  and  ordinary,  per  lb...  .  5®  6 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 110  @120 

Corn .  37  @  3994 

Oats .  30  @  38 

Rye .  50  @  52 

Barley  malting .  50  @  58 

Feeding .  35  @  40 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  ®  72 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  55 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  40 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  40 

Salt,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  prime,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  37 

Other  grades,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

Oats,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

HONEY. 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4  @  4)4 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  4)4®  5)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  52)4 

HOBS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  —  @  — 

Prime .  12  @  14 

Low  to  medium .  8  @  11 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896 .  3)4®  7)4 

Olds .  i!4@  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897.  choice .  —  @  — 

Prime .  11  @  13 

Low  to  medium .  5  @  10 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896  .  3 )4@  7 

Olds .  1)4®  3)4 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897 .  33  @  40 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cauliflower,  per  doz . 1  50®3  00 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz .  30®  35. 

Seconds,  per  doz .  15®  20 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  20@  60 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10®  15 

Lettuce,  Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  2  5 

Peaches,  per  doz . 2  00@5  00 

Nectarines,  per  doz . . 1  00®2  00 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  8)4@  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @ 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  7)4 

Small,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Medium,  per  lb .  5)fc£@  6 M 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4)4®  5)4 

Rough,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  49f@  5 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3)4@  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  394@  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2)4®  2% 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3)4®  3% 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2)4®  2% 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Broilers,  Phil..  under3  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.  24  @  25 

Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  26  @  28 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  15  @  20 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  OS- 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Southwestern,  heavy  to  medium,  per  lb  8  @  8)4 

Ducks,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Long  Island  and  Eastern  Spring....  13  @  14 

Geese,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @  — 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  8)4@  9 

Chickens,  Spring,  per  lb .  16  @  22 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  40  ®  — 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  25 


POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00® 3  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Southern,  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Chili  Red.  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 2  25®  — 

State  and  Western,  per  180  lbs . 2  00@2  25 

State  and  Western,  per  sack . 2  00@2  25 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . — 2  75@3  60 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, colossal,  per  doz  bunches. ..  .2  50  @3  00 

Prime,  perdoz  bunches . 1  00  @1  75 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  25  @  75 

Beets.  Southern,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @4  00 

Celery,  Florida,  per  3  to  8-doz  case . 1  00  @3  00 

Cabbages,  Southern,  per  bbl  crate .  20  @  6'J 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  basket .  25  @1  25 

Savannah  and  Charleston,  per  bkt  ..  50  ®1  50 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  orange  box . 2  00  @3  00 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  75  @1  25 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

Peppers.  Florida,  per  carrier . 3  00  @5  00’ 

Squash.  Florida,  white,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00  @2  00 

Florida,  yellow,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00  @2  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  50  @1  00 


CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

of  all  sizes,  positively  the  Best,  and  Carriers 
to  match.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  these,  also  best 
Horse-power.Tiiresher,  Clover- 
huller.Dog-power.  Rye  Thresh¬ 
er  and  Binder,  Fanning  mill 
Saw-machine  (circular  and 
drag).  Land-roller,  Steam-en- 
ginc,  Roo t-cutter, Corn -sh oiler  andRound-silo.  Address 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r,  Cobleskill  N.l. 
irgr-Please  tell  whatyou  wish  to  purchase. 


Turnips,  N.  C.,  white,  per  bbl  crate .  50  @1  50 

Okra.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00  @2  50 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  75  @  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  25  @3  75  : 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . 1  50  @1  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  60  @1  65- 

Peas.  Jersey,  per  basket  . 100  @150:: 

Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket .  65  @  75 

Radishes,  per  basket .  25  @  50 

Per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

String  beans.  Sav..  green/per  basket .  50  @125 

Wax.  ner  basket .  50  @1  75 

Charleston,  green  or  wax,  per  basket.  50  @175 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

Spinach,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  obi  .  75  @1  00 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

In  Bulletin  92  from  the  Alabama  Station 
(Auburn)  we  have  the  results  of  experiments 
with  lime  and  acid  soil.  It  is  reported  that  where 
heavy  applications  of  lime  have  been  made,  the 
destructive  blight  of  tomatoes  has  been  largely 
prevented.  In  fact,  lime  used  in  this  way  seems 
to  have  beneficial  results  in  preventing  this 
disease. 

Bulletin  No.  42  of  the  Missouri  Station  (Colum¬ 
bia)  describes  a  new  orchard  pest  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  southwestern  Missouri,  known  as  the 
Fringed-wing  Apple-hud  moth.  This  insect  is 
quite  destructive  among  apple  trees.  It  may  he 
held  in  check  by  spraying  with  Paris-green  and 
lime  in  water,  the  first  application  to  be  made  as 
soon  as  the  buds  open. 

Bulletin  No.  52  of  the  Louisiana  Station 
(Baton  Rouge)  gives  some  interesting  reports 
from  the  horticultural  department,  regarding 
the  growth  and  culture  of  various  vegetables 
and  fruits.  One  thing  in  which  our  readers  will 
be  interested,  is  a  statement  made  regarding 
Irish  potatoes.  This  bulletin  states  that  formerly 
only  eastern  potatoes  -were  used  for  seed  in  the 
South,  but  now  it  is  found  that  the  southern 
second-crop  potato  is  really  superior  as  seed. 
One  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
securing  a  stand  with  the  second  crop,  as  the  dry 
weather  in  August  prevented  an  early  growth. 
The  following  plan  has  been  found  to  obviate 
this  difficulty :  After  the  first  crop  of  potatoes  has 
been  thoroughly  dried  in  the  shade,  they  are 
taken  the  day  before  planting,  and  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water,  where  they  remain  over  night. 
Then  they  are  cut  into  pieces  and  permitted  to 
fall  hack  into  the  water,  removed  directly  ont  of 
this  water,  and  planted  in  a  deep  furrow,  covered 
heavily  with  well  pulverized  earth.  After  plant¬ 
ing  they  are  carefully  watched;  as  soon  as  they 
sprout  the  excess  of  earth  is  removed,  either  with 
a  board  or  with  a  hoe.  Handled  in  this  way  it  is 
said  that  many  farmers  are  making  a  great 
success  with  second-growth  potatoes,  and  not 
only  growing  their  own  seed  for  the  following 
Spring,  hut  supplying  a  profitable  local  demand. 
The  fertilizer  recommended  for  Louisiana  soils  is 
1,000  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  400  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  per  acre.  If  the  soil  is  sandy, 
or  known  to  be  deficient  in  potash,  300  to  400 
pounds  of  kainit  per  acre  are  added  to  this  mix¬ 
ture. 


CARPET  SWEEPER. 

This  carpet  sweeper  is  one  of  woman's 
great  labor-saving  implements.  Run  over 
the  carpet  it  picks  up  everything  that 
the  broom  gathers,  without  raising  any 
dust.  It  saves  labor,  saves  carpet,  and 


saves  furniture.  This  has  the  new  “cyco’’ 
bearings,  and  is  the  best  made.  Price, 
32.50.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $1  and  $1.50  extra  ;  or  free  for  a  club 
of  six  subscriptions  at  31  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New-York. 


A  PORTABLE  HARNESS 
SHOP. 

This  is  simply  a  strong  chest,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  good  knife,  an  adjustable  sew¬ 
ing  awl  haft,  a  saddler’s  straight  awl,  a 
saddler’s  bent  awl.  a  wrench,  a  paper  of 
harness  needles,  a  ball  of  linen  harness 
thread,  a  ball  of  shoemaker's  wax,  a  box 
of  bifurcated  rivets,  with  a  “set”  for 
holding  rivet  while  you  drive  it  in,  and 


SHOP  CLOSED  WITH  CLAMP &T00LS 
'  - 3  PACKED  INSIDE.^— 


a  file,  suitable  for  mending  harness.  The 
clasp  for  holding  the  harness  fastens 
into  the  socket  shown  on  one  end  of  the 
box.  Every  man  who  has  a  harness  to 
mend  will  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
set  of  tools.  Price  32,  or  we  will  send  it 
free  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions 
at  31  each,  or  for  two  new  subscriptions 
and  31  extra. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


HANDSOME  PHOTOGRAPH 
HOLDER. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  a  photograph  of  a 
dear  friend  which  you  wish  to  preserve 
and  honor.  You  would  like  a  handsome 
holder  to  keep  it  in.  This  is  just  what 
you  want.  It  is  large  enough  for  a  full- 
sized  cabinet.  Silver-plated,  and  hand¬ 
somely  engraved  and  decorated.  It  will 


stand  on  table  or  shelf,  or  may  he  hung 
on  the  wall.  We  will  send  it  postpaid 
for  a  club  of  three  yearly  subscriptions 
at  31  each,  or  for  one  new  subscription 
at  31,  and  31  extra  for  the  holder,  mak¬ 
ing  32  for  both.  This  holder  is  very 
handsome,  and  will  do  fitting  honor  to 
the  picture  of  any  friend. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation ;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth ,  $1 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Learn  to  Make  Pictures. 


A  ZAR  CAMERA  FREE. 

You  can  get  this  camera  without  a  cent,  except  postage, 
subscription  for  a  neighbor  with  his  dollar 
and  eight  cents  extra  for  postage,  and  we 
will  send  you  this  camera  by  return  mail. 

This  picture  was  taken  with  the  Zar  camera ; 
size,  two  inches  square.  It  will  take  snap  shot 
or  time  exposure  pictures.  Any  child  can  learn 

to  take  a  picture 
with  it.  With  each 
camera  we  send  six 
plates,  and  full  in¬ 
structions.  You  are 
ready  to  take  a 
picture  the  moment 
the  camera  reaches 


Send  us  one  new 


you.  The  price  is 


and  it  is  equal  to  most  cameras  sold  for  33  or  more. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

In  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  presented  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  silver  money,  Monday,  May  30. 

The  American  fleet  tinder  Commodore  Schley 
bombarded  the  batteries  at  the  mouth  of  Santi¬ 
ago  Harbor,  almost  completely  destroying  them, 
and  driving  back  one  of  the  Spanish  warships 
that  was  near  the  harbor  entrance.  American 
fleet  practically  unharmed.  Another  Spanish 
vessel  captured  off  Porto  Rico,  Tuesday,  May  31. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  with  France  went  into 
effect.  A  Spanish  decree  has  been  published 
authorizing  an  internal  loan  of  1,000,000,000  pese¬ 
tas,  about  1200,000,000,  at  four  per  cent,  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  1. 

The  War  Department  has  secured  additional 
transports  for  Cuban  invasion  ;  total  now  avail¬ 
able  over  30,  with  a  capacity  of  nearly  30,000.  The 
Spanish  government  made  a  protest  to  the  British 
government  against  the  shipping  of  coal  from 
British  North  America  to  this  country  for  use  by 
United  States  war  vessels.  Investigation  reveals 
that  the  coal  is  sold  to  private  parties,  so  nothing 
can  be  done,  Thursday,  June  2. 

The  cruiser  Cincinnati  arrived  at  Norfolk  for 
repairs  to  her  boilers,  the  first  of  the  warships 
to  come  home  for  repairs.  Commodore  Schley’s 
offlcial  report  of  Tuesday’s  engagement  at  San¬ 
tiago  received  at  Washington.  Object  of  demon¬ 
stration,  to  learn  character  of  fortifications.  Sat¬ 
isfied  of  presence  of  Spanish  fleet.  Decree  for¬ 
mally  entered  paroling  243  Spanish  prisoners 
from  captured  vessels,  Friday,  June  3. 

The  harbor  of  Santiago  is  reported  closed.  The 
collier  Merrimac  manned  by  Lieut.  Hobson  and 
six  volunteers  was  taken  into  the  channel  at 
early  morning  and  sunk  in  the  narrowest  part. 
The  Spaniards  were  taken  by  surprise  and  were 
unable  to  sink  the  steamer  before  she  reached 
her  place.  The  crew  were  taken  prisoners,  but 
it  is  reported  that  the  Spanish  admiral  will  ex¬ 
change  them  in  recognition  of  their  bravery. 
This  daring  act  ranks  with  that  of  Cushing  in 
blowing  up  the  Confederate  steamer  Albemarle 
during  the  civil  war.  Army  officers  deny  the 
statements  made  by  Harper’s  weekly  as  to  the 
mismanagement  in  army  camps.  The  Cadiz  fleet 
of  Spanish  vessels  is  still  reported  in  Spain. 
Another  Spaniard  has  written  a  compromising 
letter  which  has  been  published — this  time  in 
Canada.  Saturday,  June  4. 

Commodore  Schley  pronounces  his 

name  Sly. 

Prof.  Gleason,  a  horse  trainer,  has 
offered  his  services  to  the  Government 
for  the  training-  of  wild  cavalry  horses. 

The  War  Department  i3  laying-  in  a 
supply  of  c.anned  salmon  for  use  in  the 
army.  This  will  make  an  agreeable 
change  from  pork  and  beans. 

It  required  great  courage  to  cut  the 
cables  at  Cienfuegos.  The  men  rowed 
in  small  boats  to  within  200  feet  of  the 
shore,  and  grappled  the  cables  with 
hooks.  There  were  three  cables,  and 
each  was  cut  twice — taking  a  piece  150 
feet  long  out  of  it.  The  cutting  was 
slowly  done  by  axes,  coldchisels  and 
saws. 

The  Russian  Emperor  heard  of  the 
wonderful  trip  of  the  Oregon  around 
South  America,  and  now  wants  the 
builders  of  this  ship  to  do  some  work 
for  Russia.  It  is  probable  that  this  will 
result  in  large  orders  for  American 
builders.  The  firm  of  Cramp  &  Son  had 
already  secured  contracts  amounting  to 
$15,000,000,  from  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  1762,  Havana  was  captured  by  the 
English.  Operations  were  begun  on 
June  7,  dui'ing  the  rainy  season.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  argued  that  American  soldiers 
ought  to  be  able  to  operate  during  the 
present  Summer.  The  English  captured 
Havana  on  August  12.  The  rainy  season 
is  later  than  usual,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  this  country  has  received  the  benefit 
of  various  storms  that  belonged  to  Cuba. 

In  1826,  a  company  including  DeWitt 
Clinton,  contracted  with  a  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  Republic  to  construct  a  canal 
through  Nicaragua.  This  scheme  failed 
because  the  promoters  could  not  raise 
$5,000,000.  Since  that  time,  the  Nicara¬ 
gua  canal  has  always  been  more  or  less 
of  an  issue.  The  great  trip  of  the  war¬ 
ship  Oregon  around  the  lower  continent 
has  brought  this  canal  nearer  to  a  reality 
than  it  ever  was  before. 

Many  letters  addressed  to  men  in  the 
army  have  been  deposited  in  the  mails 
without  stamps.  This  is  due  to  mis¬ 
understanding  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
Post-Office  Department.  Soldiers  or  sail¬ 
ors  may  send  letters  to  relatives  without 
putting  stamps  on  them,  if  their  com¬ 
manding  officer  will  indorse  the  envelope, 
the  receivers  paying  the  postage.  Let¬ 
ters  sent  from  home,  however,  must  be 
stamped,  or  they  will  be  held  up  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Congressman  Cannon  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Appropriations,  expects  that  the 
war  will  cost  $600,000,000  a  yeai .  Among 
the  appropriations  called  for,  are  $250,- 
000  for  the  building  of  roads  and  rail¬ 
roads  in  Cuba.  The  House  last  week 
passed  a  bill  removing  all  political  dis¬ 


abilities  from  soldiers  of  the  late  war. 
A  number  of  Confederate  soldiers  have 
never  been  readmitted  to  citizenship. 
This  bill  will  remove  such  disabilities. 
It  is  probable  that  another  result  of  the 
war  will  be  the  return  of  the  captured 
Confederate  flag,  now  stored  in  a  north¬ 
ern  Statehouse. 

It  is  said  that  the  Diamond  Match 
Company  will  soon  hold  a  corner  on  sul¬ 
phur.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
sulphur  was  1%  cent  a  pound  wholesale. 
Within  a  week  the  price  advanced  to  7 
cents,  then  fell  to  4  cents,  advancing 
later  %  cent.  Previous  to  the  declaration 
of  war,  most  of  the  sulphur  in  sight  was 
bought  by  a  few  holders,  who  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  farseeing  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  might  become  contraband  of  war. 
The  Salt  Lake  Herald  asserts  that  at 
Cove  Creek  there  are  inexhaustible  beds 
of  sulphur,  sufficient  not  only  for  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  to  supply  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  deposits  are  20  miles  away 
from  any  railroad,  but  the  material  can 
be  shipped  from  there,  as  soon  as  the 
need  wari-ants  it. 

Harper’s  Weekly  paints  a  pitiful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  condition  of  affairs  of  the 
army  camp  at  Tampa.  It  says  that  the 
American  soldier  has  been  positively 
neglected.  In  that  hot  climate,  the  men 
are  still  wearing  heavy  cowhide  boots, 
thick  flannel  shirts  and  Winter  clothing. 
They  sleep  on  the  ground,  and  are 
camped  away  from  the  water,  with  jioor 
facilities  for  bathing.  Their  food  is 
chiefly  pork  and  beans,  little  attention 
being  paid  to  fruit  and  vegetables,  al¬ 
though  hundreds  of  car-loads  are  being 


If  a  reduction  in  interest  is  made,  he 
says  that  the  depositors  would  be  likely 
to  withdraw  their  deposits.  The  average 
depositor  is  a  very  sensitive  person,  who 
does  not  like  to  be  taxed  because  he  has 
been  trying  to  save.  Mr.  Townsend  ap¬ 
pears  to  think  that  this  tax  will  be  finally 
taken  from  the  Revenue  Bill : 

“  The  savings  banks  of  the  State  of 
New  York  are  mutual  corporations,  hav¬ 
ing  no  capital  stock  or  stockholders,  pay 
no  dividends  except  to  the  depositors  in 
the  shape  of  semi-annual  interest  on 
their  deposits.  Every  dollar  of  assets 
belongs  absolutely  to  the  depositors. 
The  banks  are  managed  by  boards  of 
trustees,  who  have  no  pecuniary  interest 
whatever  in  the  institutions,  the  law 
upon  the  subject  being  as  follows  : 

“  ‘  No  trustee  of  any  such  corporation 
shall  have  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  gains  or  profits  thereof  nor  directly 
nor  indirectly  as  such,  receive  any  pay 
or  emolument  and  no  trustees  or  officers 
of  any  such  corporation  shall  directly  or 
indirectly  for  himself  or  as  the  agent  or 
partner  for  others  borrow  any  of  its 
funds  or  deposits  or  in  any  manner  use 
the  same  except  to  make  such  current  or 
necessary  payments  as  are  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  nor  shall  any 
trustees  or  officers  of  any  such  corpora¬ 
tion  become  an  endorser  or  surety  or  be¬ 


AN  ELEPHANT  ON  HIS  HANDS.  Fig.  188. 


That  seems  to  be  about  Uncle  Sam’s  position  with  respect  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  picture 
from  the  New  York  Herald  tells  the  whole  story.  There  are  those  who  advocate  a  colonial  policy 
for  this  country.  Such  people  would  be  glad  to  have  our  Government  assume  permanent  ownership 
of  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  a  Republic  like  ours 
can  successfully  govern  distant  colonies.  A  fixed  government  like  that  of  England  or  Germany  may 
adopt  and  maintain  a  positive  and  certain  line  of  policy.  In  this  country  changes  in  government 
are  too  apt  to  occur.  Let  Uncle  Sam  breed  up  his  home  stock  first. 


shipped  out  of  Florida  to  the  North. 
There  is  no  head  to  the  army,  and  the 
staff  officers  are  incapable.  Many  of  the 
latter  were  appointed  through  political 
influence,  have  little  drill  in  military 
affairs,  and  in  a  European  army,  would 
be  kicked  out  of  the  service.  The  men, 
individually,  are  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
world,  but  the  staff  officers  are  thor¬ 
oughly  incompetent,  paying  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  new  uniforms  than  they  do 
to  the  welfare  of  their  men.  Representa¬ 
tives  from  European  armies  are  in  the 
camp  noting  these  things,  and  sending 
reports  abroad.  Harper’s  Weekly  says 
that  nothing  is  giving  Spain  more  encour¬ 
agement  to-day,  than  these  reports  of 
the  incompetence  of  American  staff 
officers.  Who  is  responsible  ? 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

SHALL  THEIR  DEPOSITS  BE  TAXED  ? 

The  War  Revenue  Measure  now  before 
Congress,  imposes  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent  per  annum  on  savings  banks 
deposits.  John  P.  Townsend,  President 
of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York 
City,  gives  us  the  following  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  New  York  savings  banks. 
He  was  chairman  of  a  committee  that 
visited  Washington,  and  made  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  this  tax,  on  the  ground 
that  such  deposits  are  the  property  of 
the  working  classes,  and  should  not, 
therefore,  be  taxed.  He  says  that  the 
average  interest  that  savings  banks  in 
this  State  can  earn  and  pay  to  depositors 
is  nearly  3>a  per  cent  without  the  tax. 


come  in  any  manner  an  obligor  for 
monies  loaned  by  or  borrowed  of  such 
corporation.’ 

“  The  business  of  savings  banks  is  con¬ 
fined  to  receiving  deposits,  and  loaning 
and  investing  the  same  for  the  benefit  of 
their  depositors,  and  they  are  prohibited 
by  law  from  doing  any  other  banking 
business.  They  are  restricted  by  law  in 
their  investments  as  follows  : 

“  In  the  bonds  or  interest-bearing  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  bonds  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  bonds  of  the  other  States 
which  have  not  defaulted  in  the  last  10 
years  in  the  payment  of  principal  or  in¬ 
terest.  In  the  bonds  of  any  city,  county, 
town,  village  or  school  district  in  the 
State  of  New  Yoi’k,  and  in  the  bonds  of 
certain  cities  named  in  the  statute  outside 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  which  there 
are  about  30.  In  bonds  and  mortgages 
on  unencumbered  real  property  of  the 
State  of  New  York  worth  at  least  twice 
the  amount  loaned  thereon.  The  aver¬ 
age  income  from  bonds  is  about  ?>M  per 
cent  and  from  mortgage  loans  about  4>£ 
per  cent. 

“Each  depositor  is  limited  to  $3,000. 

“  Number  of  savings  banks  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  131. 

“Amount  of  deposits  January  1,  1898,  $766,684,916. 

“  Number  of  open  accounts,  1,805,280,  or  27% 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State. 

“  Average  amount  of  each  account.  $424.69. 

“Amount  of  Government  bonds  held,  $100,708,450. 

“  Bonds  of  other  States,  $55,000,000. 

“  Bonds  of  cities  in  other  States,  $52,000,000. 

“  The  remainder  of  the  assets  are  invested  in 
mortgages  on  real  estate  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  other  sureties  allowed  by  the  statute. 


“  Average  interest  paid  by  the  savings  banks 
of  New  York,  3!4  per  cent. 

“Total  cost  of  running  all  the  savings  banks  of 
the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year  1897,  $2,445, 
067.49,  or  $2.81  on  each  $1,000  of  resources,  which 
is  slightly  more  than  one-fourtli  of  one  per  cent, 
and  this  covers  not  only  salaries,  but  rents,  re¬ 
pairs  to  bank  buildings,  and  every  expenditure 
that  can  properly  be  regarded  as  administrative, 
including  taxes. 

“  The  great  mass  of  depositors  are  among  the 
working  classes.” 


Now -a- days  nearly 
every  woman  rides  a 
bicycle.  The  majority 
of  these  who  do  not, 
have  failed  to 
compass  its  diffi¬ 
culties  because  of 
nervousness. 
Many  women  af¬ 
ter  taking  innurn- 
erable  lessons, 
and  trying  vainly 
ijlto  conquor  the  wheel 
I  for  weeks,  have  finally 
given  it  up  as  a  hope¬ 
less  task  for  this  one 
reason. 

In  nearly  eveT‘y  In¬ 
stance  severe  nervous¬ 
ness  in  women  may  be 
traced  to  weakness  and 
disease  of  the  delicate 
ind  important  organs  distinctly  feminine. 
No  other  class  of  disorders  so  torture  a  wo¬ 
man’s  nerves  or  break  them  down  so 
quickly  and  effectually.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  is  a  sure,  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  for  all  troubles  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  It  acts  directly  on  the  sensitive 
organs  concerned,  making  them  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  and  elastic.  It  allays 
inflammation,  heals  ulceration,  soothes 

fain  and  tones  and  builds  up  the  nerves, 
t  stops  exhausting  drains.  It  banishes  the 
indispositions  that  precede  maternity  and 
makes  baby’s  advent  easy  and  almost  pain¬ 
less.  It  insures  the  little  new-comer’s 
health  and  an  ample  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  It  transforms  weak,  nervous  inva¬ 
lids  into  strong,  healthy,  nerve-steady  wo¬ 
men.  Thousands  have  testified  to  its  mar¬ 
velous  merits.  An  honest  dealer  will  not 
offer  a  substitute. 


“  My  wife  was  troubled  with  •  female  weak¬ 
ness’  for  several  years,"  writes  James  Caswell, 
Esq.,  of  Ocheltree,  Johnson  Co.,  Kans.,  (P.  O. 
Box  6i).  “  She  had  bearing-down  pains  and 

pain  in  back.  Her  periods  were  irregular,  she 
would  have  fainting  spells,  the  best  doctors  did 
her  no  good.  By  the  time  my  wife  had  taken 
four  bottles  of  the  ‘Favorite  Prescription’  she 
was  completely  cured.  No  more  pain.  Her 
monthly  periods  are  regular,  she  is  stout  and 
strong.  When  she  commenced  taking  your 
medicines  she  weighed  about  125  pounds— now 
she  weighs  160  pounds.” 

Send  21  one-cent  stamps,  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing  only,  to  the  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
paper-covered  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common 
Sense  Medical  Adviser; — Cloth  binding  ten 
cents  extra.  A  whole  medical  library  in 
one  1000-page  volume. 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Tweivi- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  and*  bette.  work  wltk 
this  Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  can  4« 
with  oommon  hoes  If  yon  can't  get  t ha 

Hand  Cultivator 

of  your  dealer,  send  70  cents  for  samp  la, 
Farmers’  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 

UL1UC11  BFU.  CO.,  BO  Rlvtr  at.,  ftoak  Falls,  11L 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York, 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CH  E  ESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


A  copy  of  the  new  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection  (out  in  July)  to  every  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  sends  $2  for 
two  yearly  subscriptions,  one  name  or  two,  to 
POULTRY  MONTHLY.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Frank  B.  Barkley  Mfg.  Co.,Kg£SnHm,Sii 

you  a  Bicycle  or  bewlng  Machinedirect  from  factory. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  $12.00to $25.00 

$Q  00.  Jk  Weaell  Hlirh  Grad©  Bicycle*  for  Leas 

U-  A  1  ”than  Any  Other  Concern  in  the  W  orld. 

1898  Ladies*  or  Gent’s  Models,  $18  op. 
k  Left  over  of  1897  models  at  less  than 
I  cost;  others  at  $8,  $10,  $19  and  $16. 
"  Write  for  Fre®  I  llnat rated  Catalogue 

_  of  Bleyeles  and  Sundries.  Addresa 

Oryt  139  Virr-K  JIFO.  CO.,  9010  98  JlarketSt-.CMe.ico. 


EARN  A  BICYCLE! 


By  selling  Baker’sTeasamongyour  neighbors,  a  total 
Of  lOOlbs.  for  Bicycle;  50  lbs.,  Waltham  Gobi  Watch;  25 
lbs.,. Silver  Watch;  10  lbs..  Crescent  Camera  or  Gold  King. 
Express  prepaid.  Write  for  Catalogue,  Order  Sheet.  &c. 

Vi.  G.  BAKER,  Dept.  52,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A$25WATCHfor$46’ 


_  100 

That  is  what  our  delighted  customers  say 
w heu  they  see  this  magnificent  watch.  The 
most  superbly  engraved  and  handsomest 
watch  ever  made.  Genuine  Elgin  made 
"•ovement;  an  absolutely  correct  timekeep¬ 
er;  the  acme  of  mechanical  perfection. 

20  YEAH  GUARANTEE 

goes  with  every  watch,  and  only  one 
watch  will  be  sold  to  each  person  at 
this  price.  Cut  This  Out  and  send  it 
us  with  your  name  and  address 
nd  we  will  send  the  watch  to  you 
express  for  examination.  You  ex¬ 
it  at  the  express  office  and  if  as 
represented  pay  the  express  agent 
our  special  introductory  price,  $4.65, 
and  it  is  yours.  Mention  in  your  let¬ 
ter  whether  you  want  (j cut’s  or 
Lady’s  si*e.  Address 
It.  E.  CUALMEKS  A  CO.,  »iti  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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\LIVE  STOCK \ 

AND  DAIRY . 


THE  BELGIAN  HARE. 


HIS  BREEDING  AND  CAKE. 

Belgian  hares  have  been  so  long  do¬ 
mesticated  that  they  are  perfectly  con¬ 
tent  in  very  close  quarters.  A  Belgian 
doe  will  live  and  be  happy  in  a  hutch 
only  2%  x  5  feet.  While  they  are  quite 
hardy,  they  do  better  in  moderately 
warm  quarters,  but  these  should  be  dry, 
light,  and  well  ventilated.  While  there 
is  no  danger  in  their  being  too  light, 
there  should  be  provision  for  them  to  get- 
out  of  the  direct  sunlight  in  very  hot 
weather.  Any  barn,  loft,  or  outbuilding, 
if  dry  and  well  ventilated,  will  answer  a 
good  purpose.  They  are  not  given  very 


HUTCHES— ONE  GATE  OPEN.  Fig.  186. 

much  to  burrowing,  but  a  board  floor  is 
preferable,  as  it  can  be  cleaned  more 
readily.  A  building  16  feet  wide  will 
accommodate  two  rows  of  hutches,  and 
leave  an  alley  six  feet  wide  ;  by  using 
movable  floors  covered  with  metal  or 
waterproof  paper,  two  tiers  of  hutches 
may  be  placed  on  each  side,  the  one 
above  the  other.  I  have  seen  three  in  a 
room  only  nine  feet  high,  and  the  upper 
ones  did  as  well  as  the  others. 

The  partitions  between  the  hutches 
should  have  a  board  one  foot  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  rest  may  be  of  galvan¬ 
ized  wire  netting,  with  one-incli  mesh  ; 
these  partitions  should  be  not  less  than 
three  feet  high.  Of  course,  if  double 
rows  of  hutches  are  used,  the  lower  ones 
should  be  not  less  than  three  feet  high. 
Each  hutch  should  be  three  feet  wide 
(2%  will  answer  if  crowded  for  room) 
and  have  a  nest  box  18x20  inches  inside 
and  16  inches  high  with  a  hinged  cover. 
On  one  side,  a  hole  should  be  cut  four  or 
five  inches  wide  and  six  inches  high, 
with  the  top  rounded  and  made  smooth. 
This  may  or  may  not  have  a  bottom, 
better  not,  as  when  the  hutch  is  cleaned, 
it  can  be  set  one  side  and  the  whole  litter 
be  cleaned  out  together.  The  front  end 
of  each  hutch  should  have  a  gate  two 
feet  high  of  the  full  width  of  the  hutch 
to  be  hinged  to  one  partition  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  other  ;  it  should  consist  of  a 
frame  covered  with  some  kind  of  Butting 
like  the  partitions.  Below  this  gate,  a 
board  end  should  be  fitted  in,  one  foot 
wide,  slipping  down  between  cleats,  so 
that  it  can  be  lifted  out  when  the  gate 
is  open,  and  when  the  hutch  is  to  be 
cleaned  out.  See  Fig.  186. 

Near  one  end  of  this  bottom  end-board, 
not  over  two  inches  above  the  bottom,  a 
feed  box  should  be  fastened,  also  a  water 


FEED  AND  WATER  DISHES;  HAY  RACK. 

Fig.  187. 

dish.  Near  the  other  end,  a  hay  rack 
should  be  made.  This  rack  is  to  be  one 
foot  long,  seven  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
and  slant  to  one  inch  at  two  inches  above 
the  bottom  board.  It  may  be  made 
by  cutting  two  pieces  of  board  10  inches 
long,  seven  inches  wide  at  one  end  and 
one  at  the  other,  and  nailing  these  one 
foot  apart  to  the  inside  of  the  bottom 
end-board,  and  on  these  nailing  a  piece 
one  inch  by  two  at  the  top  and  an  inch- 
square  piece  between  these  end  pieces  at 
the  bottom.  On  these  bottom  and  top 


pieces,  are  nailed  pieces  of  hoop  iron  one- 
half  inch  wide  and  one  inch  apart.  The 
hay  is  crowded  down  into  these  racks, 
and  the  hares  pull  it  through  as  they  wish 
to  eat  it.  See  Fig.  187.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  to  litter  these  hutches  than 
pine  sawdust,  though  chaff  or  cut  straw 
may  be  used. 

Two  or  three  does  may  be  kept  in  a 
hutch  until  a  week  before  yeaning,  but 
at  the  first  indications  of  making  nest, 
all  should  be  taken  out  but  one,  and  she 
should  have  plenty  of  fine  straw  or  hay 
of  which  to  make  her  nest. 

Food. — Hares  will  eat  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  the  vegetable  line,  and  should 
have  plenty  of  succulent  food.  Nothing 
agrees  with  them  better  for  forage  than 
good  bright  clover  hay,  of  either  Ited, 
White  or  Alsike  clover.  If  this  be  bright 
and  green,  they  will  eat  it  clean,  stalks 
and  all,  but  if  badly  cured  and  weather¬ 
beaten,  it  is  better  not  to  expect  them 
to  eat  much  of  the  stalks.  Throw  them 
out  for  litter,  and  give  fresh  every  morn¬ 
ing.  They  are  also  fond  of.  and  will  eat 
lots  of  Blue-grass  hay.  They  will  eat 
Timothy  rather  than  starve,  but  do  not 
like  it.  Of  succulent  foods,  scarcely 
anything  comes  amiss.  Cabbage,  tur¬ 
nips,  carrots,  beets  and  parsnips  are 
all  readily  taken,  and  they  will  eat 
potatoes,  but  not  if  they  can  get  any  of 
the  others.  Of  weeds,  they,  like  sheep, 
will  eat  a  multitude,  and  the  bitterer 
they  are,  the  better  they  like  them.  They 
never  tire  of  dandelion,  burdock,  or  gar¬ 
den  mallows.  In  Summer,  they  may  be 
fed  any  kind  of  grass  cut  green,  but  at 
all  times,  they  should  have  all  the  dry 
hay  they  will  eat.  For  grain,  there  is 
nothing  they  prefer  to  oats  ;  wheat  bran 
is  also  good  for  them,  and  should  always 
be  fed  to  the  pregnant  does  and  young 
hares.  They  are  very  fond  of  peas,  and 
also  like  an  occasional  feed  of  wheat  and 
beans,  but  don’t  feed  them  too  many 
beans.  In  short,  they  like  a  variety, 
and  l  find  that  they  can  be  taught  to  eat 
readily  what  they  reject  at  first  offer. 
I  keep  a  lump  of  rock  salt  before  mine, 
but  I  don't  see  them  eating  much  of  it. 

It  will  not  do  to  keep  the  does  while 
suckling  young  on  dry  food  principal^ 
and  then  change  the  young  ones  when 
weaned  to  a  succulent  ration,  as  in  this 
case  many  of  them  will  die  with  bowel 
trouble.  The  little  ones  when  taken 
from  the  dam  should  be  continued  on 
same  kind  of  food  she  ate  while  suckling 
them,  hence  it  is  better  to  feed  nursing 
does  with  an  abundance  of  succulent 
food.  Many  people  have  the  same  no¬ 
tion  regarding  hares  as  with  sheep,  that 
they  need  no  water,  but  I  notice  that 
mine,  even  when  eating  all  the  green 
food  they  care  for,  drink  many  times  a 
day,  and  they  should  have  plenty  of 
good,  clean,  fresh  water  always  accessi¬ 
ble.  Hares  should  be  fed  and  watered 
regularly  once  a  day,  and  this  is  enough 
if  well  supplied. 

Cake — With  a  suitable  hutch,  plenty 
of  food  and  water,  and  the  quarters 
kept  clean  and  well  ventilated,  they  do 
not  need  much  looking  after  ;  but  to  be 
most  successful,  one  should  know  some¬ 
thing  of  their  notions  and  habits.  When 
about  at  the  end  of  her  pregnancy,  the 
doe  begins  to  make  her  bed,  she  will  fill 
her  box  with  nesting  material,  and  then 
pluck  out  large  quantities  of  her  hair  to 
line  the  nest  and  cover  the  young  when 
born.  At  this  time,  she  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  alone  in  her  hutch,  and  be  not  dis¬ 
turbed  beyond  being  properly  fed.  The 
litters  will  run  from  three  or  four  to  16, 
and  when  born,  are  about  the  size  of  the 
so-called  deer  mouse,  have  no  vestige  of 
hair,  are  blind,  and  their  ears  are  not 
more  than  one-half  inch  long.  For  a 
week  or  more,  the  doe  keeps  them  en- 


Did  anybody  anywhere 
ever  object  to  a  Macbeth 
lamp-chimney  ? 

But  get  the  Number  made 
for  your  lamp.  Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


tirely  covered  in  the  hair  pulled  to  make 
the  nest,  and  the  entrance  to  nesting 
box  closely  stopped  with  litter.  During 
this  time,  it  is  unsafe  to  handle  the 
young,  or  even  put  a  hand  into  the  nest, 
as  the  does,  particularly  the  young  ones, 
will  often  kill  their  young  if  they  have 
been  handled  at  this  time.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  buck  be  allowed 
in  the  hutch,  as  he  is  most  sure  to  kill 
the  young  if  he  finds  them  before  they 
have  their  eyes  open. 

When  from  four  days  to  a  week  old, 
the  young  ones  should  be  examined  and, 
if  more  than  six  are  in  the  litter,  the 
smallest  ones  should  be  killed,  as  six  are 
as  many  as  can  be  made  to  grow  most 
thriftily  by  any  doe.  There  is  a  slight 
difference  in  the  shape  of  head  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  sexes,  but  still  it 
is  quite  difficult  to  determine  accurately 
the  sex  of  the  very  young  hares  without 
a  close  examination.  If  one  wishes  to 
breed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  doe  will 
often  accept  service  when  the  young  are 
only  two  days  old,  and  should  be  put 
with  buck  each  day  until  she  accepts 
service ;  after  this,  she  should  be  tried 
once  a  week  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  Of 
course,  if  bred  at  once  after  yeaning, 
she  will  necessarily  wean  the  young  ones 
when  about  a  month  old,  but  otherwise 
she  will  sometimes  nurse  them  until  two 
months  old.  In  any  case,  as  soon  as  they 
will  eat,  they  should  be  liberally  fed, 
and  may  all  be  kept  together  in  a  hutch 
until  old  enough  to  breed  ;  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  separate  the  sexes  as  soon  as  ac¬ 
curately  distinguished,  and  keep  each  in 
separate  hutches. 

When  raising  for  market,  the  bucks 
should  be  emasculated  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  which  will  be  at  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  old.  They  are  much  quieter, 
grow  faster,  and  will  make  better  eat¬ 
ing  by  being  emasculated,  and  will  make 
a  heavier  weight  at  six  months  old.  The 
does  will  usually  accept  service  at  from 
four  to  five  months  old,  but  if  bred  so 
young,  will  not  get  full  growth  at  less 
than  eight  or  nine  months.  They  may 
be  bred  eight  or  ten  times  a  year,  but 
ordinarily,  about  six  times  will  be  better 
for  both  old  and  young. 

Diseases. — I  have  had  no  trouble  with 
any  diseases,  except  an  occasional  attack 
of  scours,  but  this  has,  in  every  instance, 
quickly  yielded  to  a  feed  of  ash  leaves  or 
bark,  White  ash  is  best.  It  will  pay  to 
gather  a  quantity  of  White-ash  leaves  in 
Summer,  and  dry  and  preserve  them  for 
an  occasional  Winter  feed  ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  ash  leaves,  some  of  the  green 
limbs  may  be  given  them,  and  they  will 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 

Says  Mr.  G.  W.  LOUD,  writing  from  Silver  Lake. 
Maine:  “  I  have  used  Jayne’s  Expectorant  for  twenty 
years.  My  doctor  recommended  it,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  hassavod  my  life  in  one  or  two  instances.'’ 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
— Adv 


$50  IN  A  LUMP 

That  is  just  about  the  , 
amount  of  money  the 
shrewd  horse  buyer  i 
wants  to  knock  off  the  , 
price  of  a  good  horse 
for  one  small  lump  I 
on  the  leg.  Why  not  ( 
take  off  the  lump  and 
get  the  extra  money?  ( 

QUINNS! 
♦  OINTMENT  ♦ 

will  remove  all  lumps  and  bunches  perma-’ 

1  nently  without  leaving  a  scar.  For  sale  at< 

I  all  drug  stores  at  *1.50  pkg.  Smaller  size  60c. , 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO.,  Whitehall,  N.Y.  ' 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseya  of  the  beat  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINE  CLIFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Buffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chiokens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows.  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


!$7  for  a  choice  Poland-China  Boar  Pig,  large  strain, 
long,  deep,  square  body,  easy  keeper,  early  to  mature, 
very  prolific  and  of  excellent  breeding.  Write,  will 
tell  you  about  It.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Chittenango.N.  V 


8.  W.  SMITH, 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  A  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  FnncyPoultry,  Hunting 
_  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranville,  Chester  Oo.,  Pa. 


nitAelns  WUSisns-B'Ourcholce boars  ready 
UllBSTCI  If  illlcS  for  service.  Eight  weeks’ 
old  pigs  in  pairs  not  akin.  Catalogue  free 

C.  K.  RECORD.  Pcterboro,  N.  Y 


Poland-China  Hogs-K^r^.’S 

but  first-class  Pigs  shipped  on  order,  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  L.  VAN  DORKN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


3  FINK  CHESHIRE  SOWS  served  for  full 
farrow.  6  mos..  $12.  Good  Pigs;  right.  Send  for 
catalogue.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN.  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Cut  Prices  on  all  varieties  Poultry,  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Rate  card  free.  Natural  colored  fiO-page 
Book  of  Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Hares  for  only  10  cents. 

J.  A.  BERGEY.  Telford,  Pa. 


Brown  Leghorn,  Buff  Pekin  Bantam,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $1  V  setting.  T.  G.  Ashmead,  Williamson, N.Y 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata¬ 
logue 
4  cents 


VICTOR 

NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  Mclf-rcgiilnting 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest,  nrst.-clnss  Hatchei 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  EK.TKL  CO..  Ouincv.Ill* 


IF  YOUR  CHICKENS 

heads  and  see  why.  LiVMBIillLT’S 

DEATH  TO  LICE  OINTMENT  will 
fix  them  quick  and  brighten  the  broods. 
100  doses  XOo.  postpaid.  Rook  Free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


POULTRY 

♦  W«  kHp  •▼•rything  la  the  PQTJLT5SY  LINE, 1 
▼  Tannine,  Fuad,  Iaoubators, Lira  Stock,  Brooders 
4  —anything— It’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  ns 

•  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for 
4  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

4  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

4  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


^Cooper  Dip 

Champion  of  the 
World  for  55  years. 

Superior  to  all  others. 
If  no  local  agent,  send  $1.75 
for  100  gal.  pkt  to 

CYRIL  FKANCKLYN,  Cotton  Ex.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Newton's  flfk’IV  TIP 

Improved  L/U  ”  A  Ilk 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  Keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia, Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


.Trade 

Mark 

Reg’d. 


LUMPJAW 

Now  Curable— Surely, 
quickly ,  and/or  good. 
FLKMING  HK08«,  ChemLiti* 
1 0  E.  14th  St.,  New  York, 
have  a  remedy  that  quid  Jy  curci  the 
most  obstinate  cases.  Supplied  by  mail 
under  positive  guarantee.  Price,  $2.00. 
Valuable  information  and  fall  partlcu 
lar8  f:*eo.  Mention  this  paper. 


TWO  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

MILK:  A  Collection  of  Essays  contributed  to  va¬ 
rious  medical  societies  and  journals  during  the 
past  17  years;  price,  50  cents. 

HUMAN  AND  BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS:  A  re¬ 
publication  of  papers  presented  to  the  medical 
profession  during  the  past  ten  years;  50  cents. 

E.  F.  BRUSH.  M.  D.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SOKE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CUKE  IN  HAKNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mail,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 


FOR  PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE 


there  is  nothing  that  will  yield  re¬ 
turns  equal  to  bees.  Of  course  this 
involves  careful  handling,  under 
proper  conditions  and  with  proper  appliances.  We  can  furnish  the  bees  and  appliances.  We  make  a 
full  line  of  every  variety  of  bee  supplies  and  our  book  on  BEE-KEEPERS  .SUPPLIES  embraces  every¬ 
thing  needful  In  the  business.  Send  fora  copy  *  look  it  over— Free.  G. II. LEWIS  CO.  Watertown,  Wis. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  forward  you  particulars  of  Live  Stock 
for  sale  through  this  office.  We  do  this  without  charge  to  you. 
American  Live-Stock  Co.,  24  State  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

(CONTINUED.) 

readily  eat  the  bark.  Hares  are  some¬ 
what  subject  to  attacks  of  catarrh  or 
snuffles,  and  if  neglected,  the  heads  will 
fill  up  and  they  be  suffocated.  I  think 
this  is  mostly  induced  by  exposure  to 
cold  winds  or  dampness,  and  although  it 
may  be  treated  by  steaming  and  medica¬ 
tion,  I  have  found  it  best  to  take  good 
care  of  the  herd,  and  if  one  shows  any 
attack,  at  once  isolate  it.  If  a  bad  case, 
the  cheapest  way  to  cure  is  to  kill  and 
bury  the  carcass.  Although  I  believe 
the  snuffles  is  first  induced  by  a  cold,  I 
think  it  contagious,  and  the  invalid 
should  at  once  be  taken  entirely  away 
from  the  herd  on  the  first  indications  of 
an  attack. 

Fashionable  Color.  —  The  general 
color  of  the  Helgian  is  called  rufous  red, 
but  breeders  differ  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  light  or  dark.  Rufous  red  is 
a  sort  of  dull  reddish  brown,  something 
of  the  color  of  a  red  fox,  only  a  little 
darker.  The  bucks  shade  a  little  darker 
than  the  does  of  the  same  strain,  hut  I 
like  a  happy  medium  which  I  strive  to 
attain  by  mating  light  does  to  a  dark 
buck,  and  the  opposite. 

One  very  important  point  in  keeping 
hares,  is  in  keeping  the  hutches  clean 
and  free  from  lice.  In  Summer,  the  nest 
box  should  he  taken  out  and  all  litter 
removed  at  least  once  a  month  ;  in  Win¬ 
ter,  once  in  two  or  three  months  will 
answer.  Ily  opening  the  door  or  gate, 
the  front  bottom  board  can  he  slipped 
up  and  out,  of  course  carrying  with  it 
the  hay  rack,  feed  box  and  drinking 
dish.  Then  all  the  litter  can.  be  hauled 
out  into  the  alley  and  removed.  The 
hutch  should  then  be  swept,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  wash  the  floor  and  the  base 
boards  all  around  with  waver  into  which 
a  tablespoonful  of  carbolic  acid  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  has  been  stirred.  Then  the  floor 
should  he  sprinkled  with  a  liberal  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  plaster,  and  new  litter  put 
in.  This  will  annihilate  all  vermin,  and 
prevent  any  disagreeable  smells.  The 
hares  may  at  once  he  returned  to  the 
hutch.  „  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

My  text  is  Dignity  in  Hens,  R.  N.-Y., 
page  339.  When  you  wrote  about  that 
dignity  some  time  ago,  I  remarked  to  my 
better  half,  “  If  old  man  Collingwood 
doesn’t  find  out  something  about  that 
dignity  before  the  Summer  is  over,  then 
I  don’t  know  Brahma  hens.”  When  our 
folks  got  the  Brahma  fever,  they  in¬ 
vested  in  several  sittings  of  eggs,  and 
what  downy  balls  they  did  hatch,  how 
soon  those  downy  balls  got  baldheaded 
all  over,  and  how  fast  they  did  grow  ! 
When  they  got  “ growed  up”,  then  the 
fun  began.  Why,  sir,  one  of  those 
Brahmas  could  tear  a  barn  door  off  its 
hinges  to  get  at  the  compile;  two  of 
’em  could  scratch  four  shocks  of  fodder 
off  the  sled  in  less  than  six  minutes,  and 
a  nine-pound  hen  could  squeeze  through 
a  2%-inch  crack  to  get  to  the  strawberry 
bed  !  Don’t  you  lay  the  blame  on  the 
poor  old  P.  Rock  hen.  The  Brahma  can 
give  the  P.  Rock  nine  points  and  the 
deal,  and  then  beat  her.  N.  B. — We  sold 
the  Brahmas. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  couldn’t  buy  our  Brah¬ 
mas  for  $1  a  bird,  though  they  have 
tucked  a  big  un  onto  that  dignity.  One 
hen  smashed  five  of  her  eggs  and  hatched 
out  only  five  of  the  rest,  but  she  has 
gone  at  it  again  quite  contentedly.  The 
rooster  covered  himself  with  blood  and 
foolishness  by  fighting  all  day  with  one 
of  his  rivals.  Still  we  stand  by  the 
Brahma  yet. 

The  Government  is  in  the  market  for  three 
types  of  animals:  first,  a  stylish,  spirited  horse 
of  about  1,200  pounds  for  cavalry  purposes;  sec¬ 
ond,  a  strong,  heavy  horse  for  artillery;  third, 
good-sized  mules  for  packing  purposes. 

Prof.  Craig,  of  Iowa,  says  that  the  two  most 
likely  causes  of  trouble  with  lambs  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  are  the  lack  of  milk  in  the  ewes,  a..d  worms. 

In  the  case  of  worms,  a  spoonful  of  turpentine  in 
at  least  three  times  as  much  milk,  is  a  good  dose 
for  a  lamb  three  or  four  months  old. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  Western  Hoi.stein-Friesian  Association 
has  united  with  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America. 

The  creamery  shark  seems  to  be  making  a 
poor  living  these  days.  While  he  occasionally 
locates  a  creamery  at  his  own  rates,  most  farm¬ 
ers  seem  now  to  be  on  the  watch  for  him. 

“  Boston  Chunk”  is  the  name  given  an  Ameri¬ 
can  horse  which  is  wanted  for  omnibus  service 
in  European  cities.  Just  now  these  horses  are 
in  greater  demand  abroad  than  any  other  we  can 
offer. 

The  War  Department  at  Washington  spent 
half  a  million  dollars  for  mules  in  ten  days. 
Mule  prices  have  been  more  than  double  since 
the  war  opened,  and  mule  breeding  has  been 
greatly  Increased. 

Sheepmen  are  all  advocating  the  use  of  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  in  the  corn  field.  We  are  advised  to 
sow  three  pounds  of  the  rape  in  each  acre  of  corn 
at  the  last  cultivation.  This  makes  a  fair  growth 
of  the  rape  on  which  sheep  may  feed  until  after 
frost. 

Australian  buttermakers  report  that  butter 
made  from  Pasteurized  cream  realized,  in  the 
open  market,  four  shillings  per  hundredweight 
more  than  ordinary  butter,  after  all  expenses 
were  paid.  A  number  of  the  large  creameries 
in  Victoria  have  decided  to  follow  this  system. 

Geo.  W.  Knorr  tells  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Register  that  Holsteins  reach  their  perfection  on 
rich,  fairly  level  land.  They  are  not  suited  for 
rough,  broken,  rugged  and  hilly  sections;  in 
fact,  the  hilly,  rough  farm  will  usually  earn  more 
money  with  sheep  than  with  cows. 

The  American  Live  Stock  Company  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year:  A.  A. 
Cortelyou,  Neslianie,  N.  J.,  president;  Wills  A. 
Seward,  Budds  Lake,  N.  J.,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  This  company  acts  as  buyer  or  seller  for 
first-class  live  stock,  and  has  the  facilities  for 
doing  a  large  and  profitable  business. 

The  newspapers  report  that  the  Governorship 
of  Wisconsin  may  be  decided  by  a  cow.  One  side 
claims  that  the  present  Governor  franked  a  cow 
from  his  home  to  Madison,  Wis. ;  that  is,  that  he 
had  her  carried  free  of  cost.  This  the  Governor’s 
friends  deny,  and  the  cow,  like  a  wise  citizen,  has 
nothing  to  say  about  it. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton  has  Issued  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  71,  which 
discusses  some  essentials  in  beef  production. 
The  bulletin  is  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College.  The  bulletin  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  with  pictures  of  well-shaped  steers,  and 
steers  which  are  likely  to  make  bad  feeders. 

Rape  and  Crimson  Clover. — It  would  do  you 
good  to  see  the  beautiful  field  of  Crimson  clover 
nowin  full  bloom,  seeded  with  rape  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  pastured  with  sheep  from 
about  the  middle  of  August  until  Winter  set  In. 
It  proved  a  grand  success.  I  shall  plow  it  in 
soon  and  seed  to  rape  and  clover.  My  lambs 
made  nearly  10  percent  better  average  than  ever 
before.  l.  d.  g. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

Hemovino  Ovarieh  from  Mares  —Referring  to 
the  recent  interview  with  Dr.  James  Law,  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  the  operation  of  removing 
the  ovaries  from  mares  is  often  fatal  reader. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  never  had  a  death  after  removal  of 
the  ovaries  through  the  vagina  in  a  mare.  In 
four  cases  operated  on  in  the  present  year,  three 
appeared  to  be  all  right  by  the  next  day.  The 
fourth  was  somewhat  stiff  for  a  week,  but  went 
back  to  work  at  the  end  of  that  time.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  animal  need  not  be  off  work  for 
longer  than  six  days.  .tames  law. 

W.  J.  Cummings  Jr.,  of  Kansas,  sold  119  heifers 
at  Kansas  City  at  $4.45  per  100  pounds.  They 
were  bought  last  May  and  June  for  $3.25,  and 
made  an  average  gain  of  510  pounds  per  head. 
Here  is  his  account  of  their  feeding  and  care:  “  I 
fed  them  cob-meal  for  60  days,  then  changed  the 
feed  to  pure  corn  meal,  chop  and  some  linseed 
meal.  They  ate  from  boxes  16  feet  long,  4  feet 
wide  and  12  inches  deep.  At  7:30  a.  m.,  I  fed  about 
eight  pounds  of  chop  and  two  pounds  of  linseed 
meal  per  head.  At  1 1  a.  m.,  I  hauled  out  about 
three  pounds  of  hay  per  head,  feeding  it  in  the 
same  boxes.  Then  at  4:30  p.  m.,  the  same  amount 
of  chop  and  linseed  meal  as  in  the  morning  was 
fed.  I  never  fed  them  so  they  could  not  clean 
the  boxes  of  feed,  but  was  always  on  time  to  feed, 
and  the  cattle  were  on  hand  to  eat. 

Whole  Ensilage.— In  answering  J.  L.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  page  385,  you  discourage  the  filling  of  a 
silo  with  long  corn.  You  say,  “This ensilage  was 
never  entirely  satisfactory,  etc.  While  all  you 
say  is  true  in  a  sense,  it  should  be  qualified.  To 
the  farmer  with  10  or  more  cattle,  I  would  say, 
Build  a  silo,  by  all  means.  If  nothing  else,  build 
up  a  12  or  15-foot  section  of  the  hay  bay.  If  the 
ensilage  system  is  new-  to  you,  and  you  don’t  feel 
like  buying  a  cutter  or  power,  fill  it  with  long 
corn.  You  may  lose,  probably  will  lose,  six  inches 
of  ensilage  around  the  outside,  but  the  gain  in 
other  directions  will  overbalance  this  loss  a  good 
many  times.  Cut  down  sections  with  a  hay  knife 


or  a  broadax  with  a  straight  handle,  and  there 
will  not  be  much  trouble  in  taking  out  the  ensil¬ 
age.  The  hay  knife  will  do  near  the  top,  but  the 
solidity  of  well-packed  ensilage  near  the  bottom 
makes  the  ax  necessary.  Five  years  of  long  en¬ 
silage  will  teach  a  wideawake  stock  feeder  a 
good  many  lessons  in  fodder  production.  We 
filled  the  silo  first  in  1889.  We  put  in  long  corn 
four  or  five  years.  We  cut  now  because  cutting, 
on  the  whole,  is  better,  but  would  consider  it  no 
great  hardship  to  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  long 
corn;  while  to  go  back  to  corn  stacks  would 
greatly  decrease  our  fodder  production,  and  de¬ 
range  our  whole  system  of  farming,  e.  c.  biiige. 

Connecticut. 


Dorset  Sheep  Notes.— The  Continental  Dorset 
Club  has  received  the  official  recognition  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  are  over  30  flocks  now  registering 
in  the  Continental  Dorset  Club.  Interest  in  the 
Dorset  sheep  seems  moving  westward  and  south¬ 
ward.  The  secretary  is  in  receipt  of  letters  from 
as  far  west  as  California  and  as  far  south  as 
Alabama.  Dorsets  seem  to  thrive  well  in  Texas. 
The  club  hopes  to  make  liberal  offerings  at  a 
number  of  State  fairs  this  season.  A  start  has 
been  made  at  Columbus,  O.,  where  $50  are  offered 
for  the  first  and  second  best  pens  of  lambs.  This 
seems  a  wise  move,  as  no  matter  how  much  is 


said  about  the  new  sheep,  people  will  go  very 
slow  about  starting  in  with  them  until  they  have 
seen  them  and  seen  them  in  such  condition  as 
commands  their  admiration.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Dorset  lamb  is  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  offerings  are 
made  on  lambs.  I  very  often  receive  letters  ask¬ 
ing  such  questions  as  this:  “  Is  it  true  that  Dor- 
sets  will  lamb  twice  a  year  7  ”  Yes,  it  is  true, 
but  not  of  all  of  the  Dorsets,  but  not  in  all  years. 
It  Is  not  considered  a  good  practice  among  good 
breeders.  Dorsets  should  drop  their  lambs  in 
the  Fall  or  very  early  Winter,  and  this  is  not  only 
possible  but  practical.  The  Tranquility  Farms 
have  over  100  Fall-dropped  lambs,  and  many 
other  breeders  have  a  lesser  number,  j.  e.  w. 


lightens 
the 

load— 
shortens 
the 
road. 

Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.  Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


FRAZER  gre«e 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  BT  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

FOR  SALK  BY  DKALER8  G KNKRALLY. 


A  Hole  in  Your  Pocket. 


The  butter  fat  that 
is  being  lost  in  the 
ordinary  process  of 
dairying  is  worse 
than  a  hole  in  your 
pocket  and  through 
which  your  coin 
may  escape.  The 
best  way  in  the 
world  to  stop  the 
leak  s  to  use  a 


SHAKPLES 
SEPARATOR, 
Safety  Hand  for  a  little  herd,  and 
Little  Giant  for  a  larger  one. 


Branches : 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES , 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


CORN 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  outby  the  Silver  Mkg.  Co. 
Salkm,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  i 
the  subject.  It  includes: 

I  Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

IIP  Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  SUageand  other  Feeds. 

VI —  ' The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

ft  Is  FREE.  W  rite  for  a  copy 

to-day — to-inorrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


|\3  A  lUIIQTAlfC  Thousands  have  been 
Idll  V  I  Cm  cured  promptly  of 


NEURALGIA 


BY 


“ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


I)  e  Laval  Alpha 
“  Baby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators”  were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authorities. More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes — $60  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system, 
and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  Imi¬ 
tating  separator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1898. 


Send  for  new  Oata 
logae  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

Randolph  A  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


Cleanliness! 

Is  of  prime  importance  I 
In  handling  milk — the  I 

CHAMPION 

MILK  COOLER 
AND AERATORl 

promotes  cleanliness,  im  I 
'4W"  proves  the  flavor  and  in-  r 
MINT  HAVE  creases  the  keeping  quail- 1 
-  «es  ofthomilk.  Our  free* 
C|J  II D  book,  “Milk”  explains  it  all. 
iv  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

’  AA  1 1  |\  Milk  Dealers’  Supplies, 

3?  Railroad  St.  Cortland, N.Y.  | 


No  Bod  Taste 

about  any  of  the  dairy  products 

W.^  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOR 
,3  IS  USED . 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface 
of  any  i  machine  on  the  market, 
and  is  so  simple  that  it  is  as  easy  to  wash  as  a  bucket. 
Writefor  circulars  and  anydesired  Information. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  H.  Y, 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDER8  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Machinery,  Apparatus  ami  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
•f  Syracuse:  U.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agenoy; 
The  Bradatreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  orany  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


rAr  Colo  CHKAP  FORCASH. — Cheese  Hoops, 
IWI  vdlG  Presses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  189  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “ Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  in  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  Sc  HOXIK,  Utica,  N.  Y 


FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG. 

Ill.  will  soli  you  a  Feed  Cooker  direct  from  factory. 


STEEL  HOG  TROUGHS 


Strong,  Durable,  Clean,  Healthful. 

Constructed  entirely  of  best  galvanized  steel, 
with  beaded  edges,  thoroughly  braced  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  suitable  anchors.  It’s  an  antiseptic 
trough— no  corners  or  cracks  where  germs  can 
hide.  ‘  Made  In  4,  6  &  8  ft.  lengths.  Steel  tanks 
and  troughs  for  other  purposes.  Circulars,  esti¬ 
mates,  prices,  etc.,  free  upon  application.  - 
HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  III 


£)on’t  Build 
until 
hearing 
from 


POINTS 

ERFECTION 

REVIOUSLY 

UNKNOWN 


For  those  with  or 
without  silos. 


AMERICAN 


SILO 


SEED 

AND 

FEED 


■J 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


'pays 

THE 


BEST  SCALE,  LEAST  MONEY. 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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Humorous. 

Little  Miss  Muffet 
Sat  on  a  tuffet, 

Eating  of  curds  and  whey  ; 

A  microbe  espied  her 
And  slipped  down  inside  her, 

And  she  had  influenza  next  day. 

—  Washington  Star. 

“Those  Spanish  warships  ought  to 
sell  well  to  the  fish-tackle  dealers.” 
“  What  for  ?  ”  “  Sinkers.”  —  Cleveland 

Plain  Denier. 

Kind  Old  I’arty  (to  sobbing  urchin): 
“My  little  lad.  you  shouldn’t  cry  that 
way.”  Urchin  :  “  What  other  way  kin 
I  cry  ?  ” — Judge. 

A  BEK,  buzzing  very  loudly,  flew  in  at 
the  open  window.  “  My  !  his  wings  must 
be  awfully  rusty,”  exclaimed  Nan.  “  Just 
hear  how  they  creak  !  ” — Judge. 

“  Every  morning  on  the  way  to 
school,”  said  the  little  miss,  “the  boys 
catch  me  and  kiss  me.”  “  Why  don’t 
you  run  from  them  ?  ”  asked  her  father. 
“  Because.”  replied  the  small  edition  of 
Eve,  “  maybe  they  wouldn’t  chase  me.” 
— Chicago  Post. 

“  That  young  man  over  there  is  Lieut. 
Gen.  Bigboy.  lie  has  a  brilliant  military 
record.”  “Really?”  “You  bet!  His 
father  fought  in  two  wars  and  was 
wounded  three  times;  his  uncle  was  a 
Major  General,  his  grandfather  a  Rev¬ 
olutionary  hero,  and  several  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  were  with  Wellington,  Cromwell, 
and  the  Black  Prince,  respectively.” — 
Philadelphia  North  American, 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  the  old  farmer,  “this 
red-tape  Gover'ment  is  the  very  wust. 
Why,  you’ve  got  ter  stan’  a  reg’lar  school 
examination  fer  ever’thing  !  Fust,  they 
turned  John  down  fer  the  post  oflice  jest 
kase  he  didn’t  know  nothin’  ’bout  spellin’ 
an'  ’rithmetic,  an’  now  they  won’t  take 
him  in  the  army  kase  he’s  bow-legged  in 
one  leg  an’  knock-kneed  in  the  other  ! 
How  kin  they  expect  people  to  live  happy 
under  a  Gover’ment  like  that  ?  Atlanta 
Constitution. 


POSITIVE  DESTRUCTION  OF  ANTS. 

EXTERMINATED  in  one  day  from  Lawns,  Gar¬ 
dens,  etc.,  without  disturbing  the  soil  or  killing  ti  e 
crass  or  vegetables.  Also  drives  Moles  from  the 
premises  immediately.  Send  27  cents  in  stamps  to 
M  AU8HALL  A  MERY  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  1569,  New  York 
for  full  directions. 

«UY  "DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  S A  VK  Dealer# 
arolits.  In  use  54.  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yoa.  Write  for  Samples. 

fiSOLL.  JS46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
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TEA  SET  FREE 


f 

Toilet  Set,  Watch, 

Lamp,  Clock, 
and  many  other  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 

with  $5.00,  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders  of  our  Cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Extracts.  Great  Inducements.  Something  en¬ 
tirely  new.  Teas,  20  cents  and  upwards.  Coffees, 
10  cents  and  upwards.  SPECIAL  TERMS  TO 
AGENTS  to  get  up  clubs.  Full  particulars  Free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


FRANK B.  BARKLEY MFG.  CD., 


835  Old 
Colony 

Bldg..  Chicago.  Ill.,  will  sell  you  Carts.  Wagons,  Bug¬ 
gies,  Carriages  and  Harness  direct  from  factory. 


American  Buncher 

and  Seed  Saver 

it’s  a  neat  device  for  attaching  to  the  cutter  bar  of  a  mower 
FOR  HARVESTING  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  cut  shows  how  it  operates.  Saves  all  shattering.  It  will 
follow  right  after  any  machine  now  used  and  save  one- 
third  more  seed  than  can  otherwise  be  secured.  This .is 

the  willing  testimony  of  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  and  who 

know.  Pays  for  itself  the  first  season.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  It.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  from  users  sent  free. 

American  Buncher  Manfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Make  an  Early  Season 

ROUND 


T^l LE.  Every) -  . 

land  that  Is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeks 
in  advance  of  that  which  ii  undrained.  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 
Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
Tops,  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.  Write  for  what 
vouwant.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON  76  Th  i  rd  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


HENCII  <fc  DROMGOLD*8 

FORCE  FEED 

GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER 

M  f  I  ■  Positively  the 

I  J  hr  I  L  L  '  |  neatest,  lightest, 

*  and  strongest  grain 
drill  on  the  market. 
Alany  points  of  su¬ 
periority;  it  is 
geared  from  the  cen¬ 
tre. Quantityof  grain 
and  fertilizer  can  b« 
(hanged  while 
in  operation 
without  the  use  of 
gear  wheels.  Folly 
guaranteed.  Posi¬ 
tively  accurate  in  quantity.  Giveone  a  trial  and 
be  convinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
HENCII  imOMGOLI).  Mfr’s.  York,  Pa 


THE  IMPROVED 


CHAMPION. 


5|Nds 

oTHE  ^ 
oTRAW. 


CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, Cobleskill  N.Y 
Horse  Powers.  Kn silage  Cutters,  Round  fcllos.  Ac 


ii 
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Don’t  Blow  so  Hard 

the  wind  mill,  “You  should  be  able 
i  stand  it”  said  the  wind, 

THE  PERKINS 


i  PERKINS 


Wind 
Mills 
stand 
In  any 
kind  of 
wind 

and  neverleavetheirtower.  Either 
wood  or  steel,  pumping  or  power. 
All  sizes  for  all  purposes.  Ask  for 
what  you  want.  Catalogue  free. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO. 

9  Race  St,,  Altsliaw  aka,  lad. 


RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

Pumps  water  without  any  atten¬ 
tion  or  expense  for 

I  RRICATION. 

Big  Increase  in  Crops. 
Independent  of  ltain. 
Higher  Prices. 

Early  Crops. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  St ,  Now  Y’ork. 

CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  ■ 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  R,  Y.' 

IF  YOU  C0ULG 

buy  a  wagon  that  had  everlasting  wheels 

WOULD  YOU  DO  IT?  Wouldn’tlt 
be  economy  to  do  sot  Well  here  s  how 

s<tyof  Electric  Steel  Wheels 

They  can’t  dry  out  and  get  loose;  they 
CAN  T  ROT  OR  BREAK  DOWN.  Don’tmake 

any  difference  what  wagon  you  have  we 
can  lit  it.  Wheels  of  any  helghtand  any 
width  of  tire.  May  be  the  wheels  on 

_  your  wagon  are  good.  If  they  are  buy 

A  SET  OF  THESE  and  have  two  wagons  a  low 
one  and  a  high  one.  Send  for  catalogue,  it  is  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy.  Ills. 


DIRECT 

FROM 


FACTORY. 

Top  buggies,  road  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  surreys  and  business  wag¬ 
ons,  bicycles  and  harness.  No  mid¬ 
dle  men.  No  agents.  A  small  per 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost  of 
building.  25  to  40  per  cent,  below 
retail  prices.  All  freight  prepaid. 
Specials — "Gold  doin'’  Top  Buggy 
and  “Parlor  City”  Bicycle.  Catalogue  free. 
BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  A  CYCLE  OO, 
BaxG,  N.  Y, 


HEEBNERS 


I  Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

HORSE- POWER 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 

For  lv2  and  3  He 


LITTLE  GIANT-rnresh  ing  Machine.’ 

Threshes  Grain, Rice, Flax. Millet  and  Grass  Seed.Fully 
warranted.  Feed  A  Ensilage  Cutters,Feed  Grinders ,4c. 
HFPHNER  A  SONS.  LAN8DALE,  1»A.,  U.  8.  A. 

“Goshen”  Tanks 

represent  honest 
tank  value.... 

and  these  are  the  reasons  why ; 
They  are  made  of  the  best  heavy 
galvanized  steel;  they  simply 
cannot  warp,  swell  or  fall  to 
nieces  from  drying  out;  heavy 
iron  bound  edges  protects  them 
Iroin  bending  or  denting. 

Anti-Septic 

there  is  no  place  fordisease  germs 
in  these  tanks.  Pure  water  makes 
good  milk  and  butter;  prevents 
many  diseases,  hog  cholera,  etc. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  48 
page  catalogue,  sent  for2c.  stamp. 

Kelly  Foundry  and  Mach.  Co.  27  Purl  St.,  Ooshen,  Ind. 

lWELL  drilling  machinery. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
[  DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
,  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  roa  catalogue 
^ADDRESS  WIUJAMS  BROS. ITHACA. N.V5 


GASOLINE  ENGINES  ^ 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  6  9 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AUR0R A.  1L L .-  CH 1 C AG 0 DA LLAS.TEX. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWEK  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity ,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  10  hrs 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 

EIPTRESTATF  PTTT.T.FY  ft  PRESS  (!0„ 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  ac* 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  ana 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  mannfactnre  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havant  Mata!  Whaa:  Co.,  Havana.  HI. 


FARMERS 

yon  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders, used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costa 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  sold  In  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get 
town  agency.  Samples,  3  sizes,  mailed 
4cts.  TIE  CO.,  Box  jat  UnadUU,  J.  V.  M 


“  Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  subject  to  dry  rot 
or  other  decay.”— Century  Dictionary. 

CABOT’S 

Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

In  all  colors,  50  p.  c.  cheaper  and  100  p.  c.  better  than 
paint,  for  all  rough  woodwork.  Send  for  samples  and 
circulars.  SAMUEL  C  A  HOT,  81  KilbySt.,  Boston. Mass 
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The 
Empire 
Cream 
Separators. 


The  average  dairyman  can  hardly  judge 
the  merits  of  a  Cream  Separator  by  its  me¬ 
chanical  construction,  but  he  can  always 
safely  judge  of  its  work. 

We  would  like  to  show  you  one  of  our 
Empire  Cream  Separators  at  work  before 
you  buy.  Then  you  will  know  why  they  are 
superior  to  all  others  in  closeness  of  skim¬ 
ming  and  ease  of  running. 

Ail  sizes  for  hand  and  power  use  at  prices  that 
will  interest  you.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  where 
not  represented.  Write  to-day  for  our  1898  catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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CHARTER 


SPACE 


See  ad  last  and  next  week 


IVs  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  poweR 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 
power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns, Pnmps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  speed  to  a 
I  nicety.  A  success¬ 
ful  power  for  run- 

_  _ _ ning  small  Grind- 

Ing  Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  hocse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  ANO  LASTINC.  We  make  2  and  3 
horse  Troad  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS,  Shelters,  Wood  Saws  Sweep 
Powers.  T  HE  CELEBRAtED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  ete. 
Our  1M  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.^SPa'Ills. 


the  FAFtQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION  1  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

HK8T  SKT  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Beat  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAB  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Moat  economical,  lightest  draught, 
waatei  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  cataloguca 

B.  FAUQUHARCO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 
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Or 


The  U.  S.  Government 

Are  buying  solid  train  loads  of  those  patented  low-down,  broad-tire,  wide-platform,  short-turning 
Farm  Trucks  made  by  the  -w  tt, 

farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  oaginaw, 

o 

WH  Y  7  Because  they  desire  a  wagon  that  can  stand  hard  usage  and  is  never  laid  up  for  repute* ;  a 
wagon  with  six-inch  tires  that  stays  on  top  of  the  ground ;  one  that  turns  short  and  doesn’t  '  *Le  a 
derrick  to  load  ;  in  short  they  want  a  Farmers  Handy  Wagon,  made  by  the  original  company,  MC5,.  pat¬ 
ented  oak  wheels,  and  no  metal  wheels,  that  pick  up  mud  and  wear  out  in  two  years.  What  good 
enough  for  Uncle  Sam  is  good  enough  for  anybody.  If  you  have  a  farm  you  ought  to  have  one  of  these 
wagons,  no  matter  how  many  other  wagons  you  own.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


tHgypy.  w< 

-rrrrrr. 


This  is  a  photograph  of  a  solid  train  load  of  Farmers  Handy  Wagons  loaded  and  shipped  direct  to  U.  S.  Army,  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  May  20, 1898. 
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THE  PRIZE  HOUSE  PLANS. 

A  IiO.OMY  PLACE  FOR  SUMMER  B  O  A  R  D  E  R  S  . 

A  Plain  House  for  Plain  Farmers. 

Last  Summer,  Tuk  R.  N.-Y.  received  a  letter  from  a 
farmer’s  wife  in  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.  We  had  just 
printed  a  picture  of  an  up-to-date  barn,  and  this 
woman  had  been  discussing1  the  barn 
plans  with  her  husband.  So  she  wrote  : 

We  often  see  good  plans  for  barns,  but  I  wish 
to  ask  for  a  plan  of  an  up-to-date  farmhouse — 
not  a  house  for  the  retired  farmer,  but  for  those 
who  are  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day ; 
one  where  all  the  employees  through  seeding, 
planting,  haying,  harvesting,  thrashing  and  car¬ 
ing  for  the  stock  in  Winter,  can  be  fed  and  lodged 
conveniently  and  economically  to  the  farmer's 
wife,  and  comfortably  to  the  family  the  year 
through.  There  are  so  many  demands  upon  the 
farmhouse  that  it  ought  to  be  the  best  structure 
that  can  be  designed. 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  we  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  house  plans  that 
should  cover  the  suggestions  contained 
in  this  note.  Fifty-eight  plans  were 
offered,  and  after  some  delay,  the  judges 
reported  as  follows  : 

Report  of  the  Judges. 

In  resp.onse  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  offer  of 
prizes  for  farmhouse  plans,  many  of  un¬ 
common  excellence,  have  been  presented. 

The  plans  that  came  from  the  South  are 
delightfully  roomy,  but  impractical  where  warm  sleep¬ 
ing-rooms  are  essential.  Many  plans  are  arranged 
with  large  and  long  halls  which,  under  many  circum¬ 
stances,  are  desirable  ;  but  it’s  no  small  item  to  furnish 
and  heat  them,  and  they  often  necessitate  many  steps. 
Not  many  depending  solely  on  the  farm  for  an  income 
can  afford  the  luxury.  Then,  too,  few  housewives  on 
the  farm  are  exempt  from  the  opportunity,  either  from 
choice  or  necessity,  of  doing  their  own  housework  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  ’tis  then  that  we  appre¬ 
ciate  compactness.  We  all 
know  that  growth,  mar¬ 
riage  and  death  bring  their 
changes  to  our  homes,  and 
a  house  that  can  adapt  it¬ 
self  to  the  varying  needs  of 
its  owner's  family,  com¬ 
mends  itself  above  all 
others. 

The  question  of  expense 
is  very  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  considering  these 
plans.  Cost  of  material  and 
labor  differs  with  locality 
and  management.  Roofing 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
materials,  and  should  be 
made  to  cover  as  much 
room  as  possible.  We  find 
that  the  plan  presented  by 
W.  B.  Cleves,  Broome 
County,  N.  Y.,  combined 
these  essentials  more  fully 
than  any  other  plan  offered. 

The  reception  hall  could  be 
used  as  a  sitting-room, 
while  the  rooms  to  the 
right  and  left  are  suitable 
for  parlor,  library,  sleeping- 


other  door  into  the  dining-room,  and  fit  it  up  with 
conveniences  for  the  men  to  wash  in  and  make  them¬ 
selves  presentable  for  the  table  without  passing 
through  the  kitchen.  If  an  extra  cistern  be  required 
to  furnish  the  water,  it  is  no  detriment  to  the  house. 
If  one  cistern  spring  aleak,  it’s  very  consoling  not  to 
have  all  your  “eggs  in  one  basket”  or  soft  water  in 


FIRST  PRIZE  FARM  HOUSE  (NEW  YORK  STATE).  Fig.  189. 


one  cistern.  It  is,  also,  an  advantage  in  a  drought. 

One  competitor  planned  a  house  so  that  the  “old 
folks  ”  could  remain  on  the  farm  and  be  comfortable. 
This  design  adapts  itself  to  that  need,  also,  as  the  two 
rooms  to  the  left  of  the  stairway  may  be  pleasant 
apartments  by  themselves,  yet  convenient  in  case  of 
sickness  when  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and 
strength  is  required. 

Mrs.  Truman  Brewer,  of  Caledonia  County,  Vt.,  mod¬ 
estly  presents  a  plan  for  an  unpretentious  house  that 

contains  many  excellent 
features.  The  pantry  is 
almost  ideal  in  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  As  she  says, 


room,  sewing-room  or  nursery  as  circumstances  re¬ 
quire.  A  door  between  the  fireplace  and  stairway 
would  allow  of  a  shortcut  to  the  kitchen,  and  a  most 
convenient  closet.  The  writer  of  this  also  wishes  to 
say  that  she  would  prefer  the  pantry  to  be  9  x  4%  feet, 
and  make  that  corner  of  the  house  a  tiny  room  4%  x  5 
feet,  with  a  sash  door  opening  on  the  porch,  and  an¬ 


FLOOR  PLANS  OF  FIRST  PRIZE  HOUSE.  Fig.  190. 

various  desirable  changes  could  be  had  by  an  increased 
outlay,  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  good  for  utility,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  is  entitled  to  the  second  prize. 


family,  in  anticipation  of  Summer  boarders,  the  plan 
has  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  house  fronts  south. 
You  will  notice  that  the  east  end  overhangs  the  porch, 
giving  additional  rooms  above,  and  this  overhanging 
portion  I  have  not  included  in  the  plan.  In  the  orig¬ 
inal,  the  porch  is  13  feet  wide,  and  its  railing  14  inches 
wide,  affording  sitting  room  all  around.  These  two 
features  have  proved  especially  desira¬ 
ble — a  wide  porch  and  a  broad  rail. 

The  sitting-room  is  an  ample  reception 
hall,  its  character  emphasized  by  the 
landing  of  the  stairs  projecting  into  the 
room,  and  a  broad  chimney  of  red  pressed 
brick  which  extends  four  inches  into  the 
room  from  the  ceiling  downward  to  the 
mantel,  and  eight  inches  below  the  man¬ 
tel.  An  open  fireplace  for  a  wood  fire  is 
px-ovided.  On  either  side  of  the  chimney, 
are  oak  bookshelves.  Bookshelves,  fire¬ 
place  and  landing  with  its  rail  are  in 
view  from  the  dining-room.  The  south¬ 
east  room  connects  with  the  dining-room 
by  folding  or  sliding  double  doors,  and 
the  two  make  practically  one  room  for 
festive  occasions.  The  pantry  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  kitchen  and  dining-room 
by  swinging  doors.  The  bath-room  in 
our  house  is  on  the  second  floor ;  in 
Winter,  we  wish  it  were  below,  hence  I 
have  drawn  one  on  each  floor.  The  floors 
are  of  Georgia  pine,  bare  and  polished  in 
kitchen,  chambers  and  bath-room.  The  house  is 
warmed  by  a  furnace,  and  supplied  with  water  from  a 
reservoir  70  feet  above  the  house  on  the  farm.  The 
x-eservoir  is  fed  from  a  well  by  a  windmill.  Beyond 
the  woodhouse,  or  between  the  woodhouse  and  cream¬ 
ery,  I  woxxld  add  an  icehouse.  The  Colonial  style, 
with  square  outline,  gives  the  most  room  for  the 
outlay.  w.  b.  cleves. 

The  Second  Prize  House. 

We  intend  to  bxxild  a  new  house  next  year,  so  I  have 
sent  the  plans  to  compete  with  others.  See  Fig.  192. 
I  do  not  claim  that  my  plan  is  just  such  a  one  as  I 
would  like,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  put  too  much  money 

into  a  farmhouse,  knowing 
that  it  will  not  greatly  ip- 
crease  the  selling  price  of 
the  farm.  We  aim  to  have 
a  warm  and  convenient 
house.  For  instance,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  bay- 
window  in  the  sitting- 
room,  but  that  would  add 
$40  or  $50  to  the  cost  of  the 
house.  I  would  prefer  a 
dormer  window  in  the 
kitchen  chamber,  instead 
of  the  slanting  window. 
We  have  now  a  shed  whose 
frame  is  perfectly  good  and 
just  the  size  needed,  so  we 
purpose  to  move  it  up  to 
the  L  of  the  new  house ; 
otherwise,  we  would  frame 
a  shed  with  the  L  of  the 
house,  then  the  chimney 
and  men’s  closet  could  be 
in  the  shed  instead  of  jut¬ 
ting  into  the  kitchen.  In 


The  First  Prize  House. 

The  house  is  the  one  in  which  I  am  living,  and  while 
it  was  made  larger  than  requisite  for  the  needs  of  one 


the  bath-i'oom,  I  intend  having  a  bathtub  and  set 
washtub  with  oxitlets  into  a  drain.  The  cold  water  is 
to  be  brought  by  rubber  hose  from  a  tank  in  the 
kitchen.  The  walls  of  milk-room,  bath-room,  kitchen 
and  pantry  are  to  be  painted. 

I  shall  use  the  $10  prize  for  some  convenience  in  our 
new  hoxxse,  which  I  otherwise  might  not  have  for  some 
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time.  We  have  contracted  the  building  of  our  house 
for  less  than  $1,200,  but  we  are  to  make  the  cellar,  and 
prepare  the  foundation.  It  is  to  be  well  built,  the 
floor  timbers  framed  into  the  sills,  the  outside  walls 
covered  with  spruce  sheathing.  No.  1,  that  covered 
with  heavy  building  paper  and  then  clapboarded. 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of 
house  plans  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  I  have 
seen  many  plans  for  city  or  village  houses,  but  have 
seen  no  farmhouse  plans.  The  most  important  points 
to  me,  are  warmth  and  convenience.  The  outside  ap¬ 
pearance  is  of  secondary  importance,  but  we  do  intend 
to  have  a  dormer  window  in  the  front  of  the  L  roof, 
to  light  the  kitchen  chamber,  instead  of  the  slanting 
window  in  the  end,  which  I  drew  in  the  plan  I  sent 
you.  It  would  cost  about  $15  more,  and  we  concluded 
to  have  that  just  for  looks.  AVe  did  not  wish  to  build 
an  expensive  house  with  all  modern  improvements, 
for  though  a  farm  is  more  salable  with  good  build¬ 
ings,  it  will  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  them. 

You  asked  why  I  was  led  to  adopt  some  of  the  im¬ 
provements  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  farmhouses. 
To  begin  with  my  outside  woodbox.  I  have  been  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  litter  scattered  on  my  clean 
floor  by  the  bringing  in  of  the  wood 
twice  or  a  dozen  times  a  day.  I  have, 
also,  been  bothered  by  having  the  men 
come  into  my  small  pantry  to  wash  at 
the  dish  sink,  just  at  mealtime,  so  I 
planned  my  small  sink  next  to  the 
water  tank  where  it  would  be  convenient 
for  the  men,  and  leave  my  pantry  to  me. 

I  had  the  sink  and  tank  set  in  the  re¬ 
cess,  because  it  seemed  to  take  less  room 
than  to  have  to  travel  around  them. 

Every  one  can  see  the-  comfort  of  a 
bathtub.  I  have,  also,  needed  more  cup¬ 
board  and  storeroom,  so  a  plenty  of 
cupboards  and  closets  have  been  pro¬ 
vided.  Again,  for  warmth’s  sake,  we  de¬ 
cided  not  to  have  outside  doors  open 
into  living  rooms,  they  let  in  so  much  cold.  Briefly, 
economy,  warmth  and  convenience  are  the  most 
important  points  to  us.  Harriet  s.  brewer. 


the  soil  how  long  this  one-sided  treatment  could  be 
continued  without  exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  failure 
of  crops.  Hence  I  have  always  believed  that  a  well- 
balanced  manure  would  be  the  only  safe  average 
treatment  to  secure  maximum  crops,  and  to  feel  that 
we  are  not  practicing  exhaustion  of  our  soil. 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J.  D.  c.  lewis. 

A  Living  from  Poultry. — A  reader  in  Summit,  R. 
I.,  says  that  he  is  in  a  section  of  small,  rough  farms, 
where  there  are  few  progressive  or  successful  farmers. 
Instead  of  trying  to  follow  the  crowd,  he  has  gone 
into  poultry,  and  has  now  1,000  laying  hens  with 
nearly  2,000  chicks  hatched  since  April  1,  and  all  doing 
well.  This  man  modestly  says  that  he  is  a  mere  tyro 
in  the  business,  although  he  has  made  a  living  at  it 
for  several  years.  He  hopes  some  day  to  be  able  to 
write  something  about  it  when  he  has  settled  a  few 
points  more  to  his  satisfaction.  AAre  commend  that 
statement  to  some  of  our  poultry  experts  who  are  very 
ready  to  write,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
can  possibly  induce  a  hen  to  lay  them  a  living. 

Farm  Help  AVanted. — A  reader  in  AVashington 


SECOND  PRIZE  FARM  HOUSE  (VERMONT).  Fig.  192. 

State,  like  many  other  farmers,  wants  help  on  the 
farm.  He  puts  his  wants  in  the  following  language  : 

I  want  to  hire  a  man  and  wife,  with  no  children,  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  on  a  farm.  I  will  pay  $30  a  month  at  present,  and 
increase  the  wages  if  they  prove  trusty.  I  want  the  man  to  help 
me  work  my  farm,  and  his  wife  to  help  with  the  housework. 

Washington  is  a  long  distance  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Most  people  who  go  west  now  have  their  eyes 
on  the  Klondike,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  many 
Klondikers  will  make  over  $30  a  month  and  board. 
The  trouble  is  to  secure  capable  people  who  have  no 
children,  and  are  willing  to  work  out  in  this  way.  If 
there  are  such  people,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
them,  as  there  are,  probably,  plenty  of  farmers  who 
would  be  very  glad  to  obtain  their  services. 

Courage  with  the  Weedkr. — Dr.  W.  O.  Eastwood, 
of  Canada,  sends  the  following  little  note  which,  we 
think,  will  be  appreciated  by  many  farmers  who  have 
used  the  weeder  for  the  first  time  : 

I  have  made  a  discovery,  a  small  one,  but  may  be  worth  report¬ 
ing.  The  sweet  peas  were  about  four  inches  high.  The  ground 
was  caked  hard  on  the  surface,  in  consequence  of  some  heavy 
rains.  I  wanted  to  break  the  crust.  Using  the  steel  rake,  I  broke 
it  on  each  side  of  the  row,  a  double  one,  but  how  to  get  at  it  in 
•  the  row,  I  was  at  a  loss,  until  I  chanced  to  discover  that,  by  tak¬ 
ing  courage,  and  striking  squarely  down  right  among  the  peas 
with  the  teeth  of  the  rake,  I  could  break  up  the  crust  without 
harming  the  peas. 

There  are  plenty  of  farmers  who  can  tell  a  similar 
story  if  they  would.  As  they  :  tood  on  one  side  of  the 
corn  or  the  potato  field,  with  the  horse  hitched  to  the 
weeder,  and  looked  at  the  young  and  tender-growing 
plants,  it  did  seem  as  though  the  scratching  weeder 
teeth  would  tear  the  whole  thing  up.  AVe  feel  sure 
that  some  farmers  have  really  backed  out  and  taken 
the  weeder  back  to  the  barn.  Those  who  went  ahead, 
however,  have  been  well  repaid  for  their  courage,  for 
it  is  astonishing  how  little  damage  will  be  done  by 
the  weeder  teeth.  There  is  an  exception,  however,  in 
the  case  of  early  sweet  corn,  planted  with  manure  in 
the  hill ;  with  such  a  crop,  the  weeder  certainly  will 
tear  too  much  of  it  out,  because  the  teeth  get  a  grip 
on  the  manure,  and  pull  the  plants  out  with  it. 

No  More  Stable  Manure. — Chas.  Siddon,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  has  five  acres  of  Crimson  clover  in  a  front 
field  on  the  road.  Last  year,  the  field  was  in  common 
clover,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  harvested,  half  the  field 
was  plowed  and  sown  to  Crimson  clover.  The  other 
half  was  mown  the  second  time,  and  then  plowed  and 
sown  to  rye.  This  year,  the  whole  thing  will  be 
plowed  under  and  planted  to  cucumbers  for  pickles. 

On  May  20,  the  rye  was  plowed  under,  three  and  four 
feet  high.  On  Decoration  Day,  the  clover  was  turned 
under,  and  a  big  job  it  was,  as  it  stood  two  and  three 
feet  high.  One  man  came  20  miles  to  look  at  it,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  about  it  and  being  unable  to  believe  the 
stories  told.  Several  others  came  five  miles  to  see  the 
clover.  Mr.  Siddon  says  that  he  drew  between  175 
and  200  loads  of  manure  from  the  city  each  year,  but 
the  clover  has  put  an  end  to  that.  He  will  sow  cow 
peas  where  he  intends  to  set  strawberries  next  year, 


and  if  they  do  half  as  well  as  the  clover,  he  will  have 
no  more  use  for  manure  to  fill  the  land  with  weed 
seeds. 

Lehigh  Greening  Apple. — On  May  25,  we  received 
from  AAr.  B.  K.  Johnson,  Allentown,  Pa.,  a  specimen 
of  the  Lehigh  Greening  apple  which  he  writes  is  only 
a  fair  sample  of  that  variety,  of  medium  size,  though 
somewhat  shriveled.  It  was  in  very  good  condition 
for  a  Greening  at  this  time  of  year,  and  called  by 
several  persons  who  sampled  it  in  the  office,  of  very 
good  quality.  He  says  that  it  has  been  grown  in 
Lehigh  County,  for  upwards  of  50  years,  and  so  far  as 
he  knows,  there  are  26  bearing  trees.  It  is  the  favor¬ 
ite  family  apple  for  all  purposes  in  its  season.  The 
fruit  is  very  large,  dark  green  in  Fall,  turning  to 
a  golden  yellow.  He  says  that,  July  18,  1892,  three 
apples  kept  in  an  ordinary  cellar  were  sent  to  the 
United  States  Pomologist  in  excellent  condition.  It 
certainly  is  an  excellent  apple. 

Lime  and  Potato  Scab. — Prof.  II.  D.  Bolley,  of  the 
North  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  was  the  first  to 
study  definitely  the  potato-scab  fungus,  and  to  prove 
the  value  of  soaking  seed  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  He  writes  that,  in 
Indiana,  he  definitely  established  the 
fact  that  the  condition  of  an  alkaline 
substance  like  lime  in  acid  soils,  tended 
to  promote  the  production  of  potato 
scab,  and  in  that  way,  the  activity  of 
the  fungous  growth  was  increased.  In 
Dakota,  the  soil  is  markedly  alkaline, 
and  the  pota  to  scab  grows  very  abundant 
whenever  it  has  an  opportunity.  The 
potato  plant  likes  a  neutral  or  alkaline 
soil  in  preference  to  an  acid  one.  This, 
in  part,  accounts  for  the  benefit  said  to 
have  been  derived  by  putting  ashes  and 
lime  upon  potato  patches  of  the  East. 
It  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  the  scab  fungus  is  increased 
these  substances.  Prof.  Bolley  states  that,  if 


by 

potatoes  are  planted  upon  ground  which  is  free  from 
the  potato-scab  fungus,  and  the  seed  is  properly 
treated  by  the  corrosive  sublimate  method,  one  may 
safely  use  all  the  lime  and  ashes  desired,  and  thus 
produce  a  fine  yield  of  potatoes  and  escape  the  scab 
If,  however,  the  germs  of  the  scab  are  either  in  the 
soil  or  on  the  seed,  the  use  of  lime  or  ashes  will 
certainly  be  likely  to  increase  them.  There  are  very 
few  old  farms  at  present  not  well  stocked  with  these 
germs. 

Tobacco  Dust  for  Chicken  Lice. — Tobacco  dust 
will  kill  chicken  lice,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it;  this 
I  find  to  be  true  from  recent  experience.  AVe  have  lost 
about  half  our  little  chicks,  for  many  years  past,  from 
various  causes,  and  the  big  gray  louse  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  them.  This  year,  we  are  keeping  the  lice 
down,  and  it  is  tobacco  dust  that  does  it,  chiefly.  In¬ 
stead  of  greasing  them,  as  we  have  often  done,  we  rub 
a  little  pure  kerosene  on  the  heads  and  necks  of  the 


chicks  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  off  the  nest.  This  is 
better  than  grease,  and  soon  evaporates.  I  sprinkle  a 
handful  or  two  of  tobacco  dust  over  the  hen  and  chicks 
every  week  or  so,  as  a  preventive  measure,  and  if  any 
lice  are  seen  on  any  brood,  a  good  lot  is  put  on  them 
in  the  evening.  The  next  morning,  not  one  is  seen. 
I  paid  only  $1.25  for  100  pounds  in  Richmond,  \ra.,  and 
it  can  be  had  cheaply  at  almost  any  tobacco  factory. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Spring  Wheat  in  New  York. — Statements  have 
been  made  about  a  large  acreage  of  Spring  wheat 
sown  in  western  New  York  this  year.  Some  reporters 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  crop  has  largely 
interfered  with  the  acreage  of  potatoes.  Farmers,  it 
is  said,  were  tempted  by  high  wheat  prices,  there¬ 
fore  try  to  cut  across  corners,  by  putting  in  Spring 
wheat.  Our  correspondence  does  not  confirm  these 
reports.  In  Erie  County,  the  soil  is  not  so  well  adapted 
to  Winter  wheat.  There  has  always  been  some  Spring 
wheat  sown  there,  and  a  larger  acreage  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  this  year.  It  interferes  with  the  oat  crop  this 
year,  rather  than  with  potatoes.  \rery  little  seems  to 
have  been  sown  east  of  Genesee  County.  Edward  F. 
Dibble  does  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  Spring 
wheat  sowing  this  year,  and  has  had  no  inquiries  for 
the  seed.  Prof.  Roberts  does  not  know  of  any  Spring 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Loyal  Canadians. — A  dozen  Canadian  readers  have 
written  to  say  that  Canada  sympathizes  with  the 
United  States  in  the  war  with  Spain.  One  farmer 
says  :  “  Our  people  here  sympathize  with  your  country 
in  its  conflict  with  Spain,  and  feel  assured  of  your 
success.  A\re  are  intensely  loyal  to  our  own  country, 
yet  we  hope  that  the  United  States  will  understand 
us  better,  and  that  the  idea  of  annexing,  subduing,  or 
whatever  those  blatants  mean  to  do  with  us,  will  give 
place  to  the  concluding  of  a  friendly  alliance  that  we 
may  be  loyal  to  our  kin.” 

Testing  Soils  with  Fertilizer. — In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  May  21,  one  item  about  testing  soils  attracted  my 
attention.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  test  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  prove  satisfactory  or  reliable, 
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If  the  experiments  made  for  a  series  of  years  by 
Lawes  &  Gilbert,  of  Rothamsted,  England,  prove  any¬ 
thing,  then  no  single  test  under  ordinary  conditions 
could  prove  anything  definite.  Let  me  give  the  results 
of  one  experiment  made  by  me  several  years  since  on 
a  ci'op  of  wheat.  The  field  on  which  this  experiment 
was  made  had  not  received  any  yard  manure  for  four 
years,  and  in  this  instance,  nothing  was  applied  to 
the  crop  except  chemical  manures.  Four  strips  of  the 
width  of  the  drill  were  treated  as  follows :  50  pounds 
of  fertilizer  were  applied  on  each  strip,  with  one 
element  left  out  on  three  strips,  and  the  fourth  strip 
had  a  complete  manure  for  wheat,  these  elements  all 
being  from  the  most  soluble  sources  known.  Ammonia 
was  dropped  from  one,  phosphoric  acid  from  one,  and 
potash  from  the  third.  On  either  side  of  these  four 
strips,  more  was  applied;  an  ordinary  superphosphate 
on  the  one  side  and  a  high-grade  complete  manure  on 
the  other  side.  AVhat  was  the  result  ?  No  difference 
could  be  noticed  during  the  growth  of  the  crop,  except 
where  the  ammonia  was  dropped.  At  harvest,  no  eye 
could  detect  any  difference  in  growth  or  yield.  The 
fact  that  no  difference  could  be  seen  simply  proved, 
by  the  experiment,  that  there  was  no  deficiency  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil,  of  any  one  element,  to  produce 
the  crop.  I  think  the  next  question  would  be  to  ask 
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wheat  sown  this  year  in  central  New  York.  He  says 
that  Spring  wheat  succeeds  fairly  well  in  Tompkins 
County,  if  sown  very  early,  say  in  March  or  very  early 
in  April,  on  Fall-plowed,  fertile  land.  He  says  that, 
in  that  county,  much  land  this  year  will  be  put  into 
buckwheat,  and  that  considerable  Hungarian  grass 
will  be  sown.  This  will  take  the  place  of  potatoes, 
oats  and  corn  on  low  fields  which  were  so  wet  that 
they  could  not  be  worked  early.  The  Spring  wheat 
myth  seems  to  belong  to  the  daily  papers,  and  like 
much  else  that  they  print,  there  is  nothing  in  it.” 


A  FARM  BOUNDED  BY  WATER. 

FEATHERS  AND  FUR  ON  FAMED  FISHER’S  ISLAND. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Part  II. 

The  Foundation  Principles. — The  poultry  division 
of  Fisher’s  Island  Farm  comprises  about  60  acres  all 
inclosed  by  a  fence  of  wire  netting.  The  poultry  are 
mostly  confined  inside  this,  but  outside  it  are  miles  of 
moorland  with  a  very  broken  surface  of  well-drained, 
gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
cover,  an  ideal  place,  especially  for  turkeys.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  this  farm,  adhered  to  ever 
since  its  establishment,  are  these  :  Few  varieties  of 
conceded  excellence ;  highest  perfection  in  those 
varieties.  Rigid  guarantees  to  purchasers  of  purity 
of  strain  and  of  standard  quality  in  all  points.  This 
specializing  is  the  secret  of  success,  and  in  turkeys, 
this  farm  is,  probably,  without  a  rival.  But  of  tur¬ 
keys,  more  at  another  time. 

Hatching  the  Chicks.— This  is  done  both  arti¬ 
ficially  and  naturally.  The  incubator  house  is  24x40 
feet,  entirely  above  ground,  triple  boarded,  with 
double  air  spaces.  It  is  ceiled  inside  and  overhead 
with  matched  pine,  and  has  double  windows  with 
shades  so  that  it  can  be  darkened.  The  entrance  is 
through  the  office  which  is  at  one  end,  and  is  14x16 
feet.  Inside  are  several  different  makes  of  incubators 
— Prairie  State,  Pineland,  Monarch,  and  Cyphers.  Mr. 
Crangle  says  the  latter  is  a  good  one  for  beginners, 
because  it  eliminates  the  moisture  problem,  and  this 
is  often  a  stumbling  block  for  this  class.  He  says 
that  he  wants  not  only  a  machine  that  will  hatch 
chicks,  but  one  that  will  hatch  chicks  that  can  be 
raised.  The  temperature  is  kept  as  near  102  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Every  incubator  contains  two  thermometers, 
usually  of  different  kinds.  The  eggs  are  turned  three 
times  daily,  and  the  temperature  taken.  On  top  of 
each  incubator  is  a  record  blank  like  the  following, 
which  shows  a  complete  history  of  each  hatch  : 

Fisher's  Island  Farm  Incubator  Record,  Season  of  ’96  and  ’97. 


Set. 

Incu¬ 

bator. 

Kind 

of 

Epps 

Total 

No. 

First 

Test. 

Sec’d 

Test. 

Total 

Fer¬ 

tile. 

H’ched 

Remarks. 

TEMPERATURE. 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  Total. 
Morning  1  1  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  I 

Noon.  |  |  I  I  |  |  |  |  I!  I  I  1  I  I  I  I  I  I 

Night,  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  y  r  | 

The  eggs  are  tested  first  after  being  in  about  8  or  10 

days,  and  again  a  few  days  later.  Mr.  Crangle  attends 
to  the  incubators  personally,  ne  doesn’t  attach  so 
much  importance  to  turning  the  eggs,  and  says  that 
he  believes  many  germs  are  killed  by  careless  turning. 
He  doesn’t  care  whether  the  large  end  of  the  egg  is  up 
or  not,  and  some  of  the  trays  of  eggs  are  simply 
shuffled  over  enough  to  stir  them  somewhat  without 
turning  completely  over.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 


natural  method  of  incubation,  but  says  that  it  is  im¬ 
practicable  to  depend  upon  it  entirely  when  doing 
business  on  such  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  two 
methods  work  together  admirably. 

Nature’s  Incurator. — An  interesting  place  is  his 
natural  hatcher.  This  is  a  small  building,  the  inside 
of  which  is  lined  with  nests,  tier  upon  tier,  the  front 
of  each  covered  with  a  movable  slatted  gate.  Broody 
hens  are  first  tested  on  a  few  eggs  elsewhere,  and  if 
their  intentions  seem  honorable,  are  given  a  nest  here 
and  a  sitting  of  eggs.  Each  morning,  the  hens  are 
removed  from  the  nest,  fed  and  watered  and  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  dust  bath,  and  then  put  back,  if 
they  do  not  go  back  properly  otherwise.  If  a  hen 
should  weary  in  well  doing,  her  eggs  are  given  to  an¬ 
other  hen.  or  are  put  in  an  incubator.  The  latter  can 
be  used  at  any  time  to  hatch  eggs  that  have  been  left 
from  any  cause.  In  one  case,  a  turkey’s  nest  was 
washed  completely  away  by  heavy  rains,  and  the  eggs 
were  saved  by  putting  in  the  incubator.  The  floor  of 
this  sitting  house  is  thoroughly  cleaned  every  morn¬ 
ing,  and  disinfected  with  Sanitas.  The  nests  are 
cleaned  every  time  a  hen  is  removed  with  a  litter,  new 
nesting  material  is  put  in,  and  insect  powder  is  freely 
used.  A  great  point  here  as  everywhere  about  the 
place  is  to  keep  everything  scrupulously  clean: 

Brooding  and  Feeding  the  Chicks. — Almost  any 
one  can  hatch  chicks,  but  the  thing  that  troubles 
many  people  is  to  raise  them.  Some  weakly  ones  are 
bound  to  succumb  anyway,  sooner  or  later,  but  if 
from  vigorous,  healthy  stock  such  as  is  found  here, 
nearly  every  one  should  be  raised.  The  main  difficulty 
with  those  who  fail  seems  to  be  from  improper  feed¬ 
ing,  or  from  allowing  the  chicks  to  become  damp  or 
chilled.  Just  before  starting  to  visit  this  farm,  the 
following  letter  was  received,  and  I  took  it  along  and 
showed  it  to  Mr.  Crangle.  I  believe  that  it  expresses 
the  trouble  of  a  good  many  chicken  raisers  : 

Why  do  the  Chicks  Die  ? 

We  are  having  serious  trouble  with  our  chicks  this  year.  Lice 
have  heretofore  been  one  of  the  worst  troubles  with  them,  but  the 
free  use  of  tobacco  dust  has  about  canceled  that  part  of  the 
game.  It  is  looseness  of  the  bowels — perhaps  dysentery.  When 
the  chicks  are  about  a  week  old,  the  trouble  begins.  Some  of 
them  dwindle  along  for  several  days  before  dying,  and  a  few  get 
well,  but  one  or  two  days  usually  iinishes  them.  They  are  fed 
regularly  of  various  foods,  beginning  with  oatmeal  and  boiled 
eggs,  and  clear  water  to  drink.  The  main  food  after  two  or  three 
days  is  a  mixture  of  corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings  and 
a  little  animal  meal  moistened  with  hot  water,  or  sweet  milk. 
Sometimes  a  little  salt  and  coarse  sand  are  added.  The  proportions 
of  foods  are  such  as  are  recommended  by  the  makers  of  the 
animal  meal.  Sometia-.es  we  bake  a  big  cake  of  this  mixture, 
and  crumb  it  for  the  chicks.  The  animal  meal  is  sometimes  left 
out,  and  is  never  over  one-twentieth  of  the  bulk.  My  neighbors 
who  feed  none  of  it  have  similar  ti-ouble.  The  chicks  run  with 
hens,  and  in  good  weather,  get  all  the  grass,  bugs,  etc.,  that  they 
want.  Maybe  the  disease  germs  are  on  the  ground,  and  are  taken 
with  the  food.  There  has  been  no  such  trouble  with  the  old 
fowls  or  the  older  broods,  those  two  or  three  months  old.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  is  overfeeding  and  resulting  indigestion;  but  we  give  only 
what  they  will  eat  up  clean  each  time.  We  also  give  boiled  milk 
instead  of  water  almost  every  day. 

Mr.  Crangle  read  it  and  said,  “  He’s  away  off  all 
around,  and  is  feeding  nearly  everything  wrong.  The 
oatmeal  is  all  right,  and  so  is  the  bran,  hut  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  the  eggs  are  hard  boiled,  and  little 
chicks  should  have  very  few  of  those,  as  they  are  too 
constipating.  They  should  have  no  middlings,  no  corn 
meal  for  the  first  few  days,  and  while  sweet  milk  is 
all  right  after  a  little,  I  prefer  to  wet  up  the  feed  with 
water  at  first.  Then  the  boiled  milk  is  enough  to  up¬ 
set  any  flock  of  chickens,  and  should  never  be  given. 
He  has  given  them  middlings  and  meat  which  have 
given  them  the  diarrhea,  then  has  given  them  boiled 
milk  to  counteract  the  effects,  and  has  killed  his 
chicks.  They  shouldn’t  have  any  meat  any  way  until 
several  days  old,  and  with  milk,  need  none  at  all. 
The  milk  should  always  he  perfectly  sweet,  and  no 
sour  or  sloppy  feed  should  be  given.  As  for  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  makers  of  these  animal  meals,  few 
of  the  latter  know  anything  practical  about  feeding 
chickens, "and  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on.” 

Chicks  in  Coops. — The  chicks  hatched  by  hens  are 
still  kept  with  them  in  small  coops,  mostly  the  old- 
fashioned  A,  widely  scattered  over  the  farm.  Mr. 
Crangle  is  a  firm  believer  in  giving  growing  stock 
plenty  of  room  under  as  nearly  natural  conditions  as 
possible.  The  hens  are  allowed  to  range  in  pleasant 
weather.  A  little  vaseline  is  rubbed  on  the  heads  of 
the  chicks,  and  a  little  Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice  is 
sifted  through  the  hen's  feathers.  The  incubator 
chicks  are  raised  in  brooders  until  several  weeks  old. 
The  brooder  house  is  300  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide, 
with  a  four-foot  alley  running  the  whole  length  on 
one  side.  The  foundations  are  of  cut  stone,  the  floor 
of  cement  on  a  deep  stone  bottom,  and  all  above 
ground.  The  house  is  double-boarded  outside  with 
paper  between,  and  is  ceiled  inside  and  overhead  with 
matched  pine.  It  is  heated  by  a  regular  Ilitchings 
hot-water  greenhouse  heater,  which  is  located  in  the 
center.  One-half  the  house  is  fitted  with  brooders 
heated  by  the  overhead  system,  the  other  half  is  filled 
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with  detached  hot-air  brooders.  A  coil  of  pipes  runs 
along  the  back  of  the  house  to  keep  it  comfortable  in 
cold  weather.  Mr.  Crangle  likes,  the  latter  well 
enough  to  start  the  chicks  in,  hut  keeps  shoving  them 
along  until,  when  a  few  days  old,  they  are  in  the  hot- 
water  brooders.  He  doesn't  like  bottom  heat  for 
chicks,  and  says  that  they  are  extremely  subject  to 
leg  weakness  if  raised  in  such  brooders.  The  brooder 
house  is  divided  into  narrow  pens,  and  each  has  an 
outside  run  which  was  seeded  to  rye  last  Fall.  The 
chicks  are  allowed  to  run  outside,  even  in  quite  cold 
weather,  provided  it  is  pleasant.  A  cord  running 
from  the  alley  over  a  pulley  opens  or  closes  the  little 
door  through  which  the  chicks  go  in  and  out,  and 
another  opens  and  closes  the  windows. 

Handy  Little  Houses. — The  chicks  are  kept  in  the 
brooders  until  well  feathered,  when  they  are  sorted 
out.  Large  numbers  of  the  least  promising  are  used 
for  broilers,  and  those  which  give  promise  of  making 
good  breeding  stock  are  put  out  around  the  farm  in 
small  houses  built  for  this  purpose.  The  latter  are 
about  four  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  long,  three  feet 
high  at  the  back,  and  4%  at  the  front.  These  houses 
are  not  of  definite  dimensions,  but  are  built  as  the 
lumber  cuts  to  best  advantage.  Each  has  a  floor  and 
two  roosts,  a  small  door  at  one  end,  for  the  attendant, 
a  small  door  at  the  other  for  the  chicks,  and  over  this 
a  sash  with  four  lights,  hung  on  hinges  and  swinging 
inward.  This  house  can  be  drawn  anywhere  on  a 
sled  by  one  horse.  The  farm  is  dotted  with  these 
little  houses,  and  in  them,  the  chicks  can  remain  until 
severe  weather  if  necessary.  Similar  houses  would 
find  a  useful  place  on  many  a  farm. 

The  Feed. — The  chicks  are  fed  first  with  oatmeal 
and  bran.  The  bran  is  wet  up  and  the  oatmeal  stirred 
in  sufficient  to  make  it  so  dry  that  it  will  not  stick  to 
the  fingers.  A  few  days  later,  corn  meal  is  added, 
and  cracked  corn  later  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  ration. 
When  feathering  begins,  a  very  little  meat  is  added, 
but  great  caution  is  necessary  with  this,  as  too  much 
is  liable  to  upset  the  chicks.  If  milk  is  fed,  meat  is 
not  needed.  Charcoal  and  grit  are  furnished.  The 
floors  of  the  brooder  house  are  deeply  covered  with 
clean  sand.  Pure  water  is  given.  Stale  bread  is 
sometimes  fed.  Thus  handled,  with  plenty  of  range, 
they  are  almost  sure  to  grow  into  strong,  vigorous 
fowls,  and  of  these  there  will  he  something  to  say 
next  week.  f.  h.  v. 

ROCKLAND  FARM  ECONOMY. 

Fight  Weeds  Early. — Strategists  tell  us  that  the 
science  of  warfare  consists  largely  in  getting  there 
first  with  a  superior  force.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
qualification  of  least  expense,  we  have  the  cardinal 
point  in  our  warfare  with  weeds.  Contrast  two  fields, 
one  worked  just  previous  to  planting,  and  one  worked 
several  days  previous  to  planting,  and  we  shall  see 
how  this  idea  works.  The  one  just  worked  has  no 
weeds  ready  to  grow,  while  the  other  that  has  lain 
without  cultivation  for  a  few  days,  has  millions  of 
weeds  germinated  and  just  ready  to  put  their  heads 
above  ground,  and  thus  win  their  first  battle  by  getting 
there  first  with  a  superior  force.  But  if  to  the  field 
cultivated  just  before  planting,  we  add  a  cultivation 
with  a  weeder  or  smoothing  harrow  after  the  corn  or 
potatoes  are  planted  and  before  they  are  up,  we  have 
the  corn  or  potatoes  getting  there  first.  But  they 
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are  not  in  superior  force,  and  there  is  where  the  trouble 
comes.  Theoretically,  we  can  work  the  corn  until  it 
is  six  inches  or  more  in  height,  with  the  weeder  alone, 
but  practically  we  cannot  on'  account  of  the  rains 
more  or  less  hardening  the  ground,  and  rendering, 
to  a  degree,  at  least,  useless  the  usefulness  of  the 
weeder. 

Short  Journey  with  Weedkr. — To  cultivate  an 
acre  of  ground  with  a  one-horse  cultivator  going  on 
both  sides  of  each  row,  one  travels  about  5%  miles  ; 
to  cultivate  the  same  acre  with  &,  weeder,  one  travels 
about  1%  mile;  so  it  is  readily  seen  that  it  is  an  essential 
point  in  the  economy  of  weeding  to  use  the  weeder  as 
much  as  possible.  This  is  another  reason  why  a  field 
should  be  worked  just  previous  to  planting.  The 
weeder  does  its  best  work  on  light  ground,  and  ground 
that  has  lain  several  days  with,  possibly,  a  rain  on  it, 
is  not  in  fit  condition  for  a  weeder.  Then  again,  we 
can  go  over  a  field  nearly  four  times  with  the  weeder 
while  going  over  it  once  with  the  cultivator,  which 
fact  we  should  generally  bear  in  mind  and  go  over  the 
field  twice  with  a  weeder.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  two  workings  with  a  weeder  are  far  more  than 
twice  as  efficacious  as  one.  One  working  will  leave 
some  weeds,  while  two  will  generally  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  job. 

Narrow  Cultivating. — Sometimes  it  happens,  as  is 
the  case  this  year,  that  just  after  planting,  there  will 
be  so  much  rain  that,  when  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
to  work,  it  is  too  hard  for  the  weeder.  In  this  case, 
we  set  the  cultivator  just  wide  enough  so  as  not  to 
throw  soil  on  the  small  corn,  and  go  only  once  in  the 
row,  following  with  the  weeder.  Then  we  cross  the 
field  with  the  tools  arranged  the  same  way,  and  a 
pretty  clean  field  is  the  result.  If  we  had  followed 
the  regular  way  of  going  up  and  down  each  row  twice, 
we  would  have  traveled  just  as  far,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  hills  in  the  row  would  have  had  only  the 
working  of  the  weeder,  which  would  have  done  but 
little  good  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  ground  ; 
but  by  going  but  once  and  crossing,  we  work  nearly 
all  the  ground  with  the  cultivator,  and  the  weeder  ha* 
a  far  better  chance  to  work  the  ground  that  the  culti¬ 
vator  does  not  touch.  p.  h.  crosby. 

MAKE  HAY  WHILE  THE  WIND  BLOWS. 

TAKING  THE  MOISTURE  FROM  GRASS. 

How  a  Jersey  man  Makes  Hay. 

My  mower  has  been  completely  overhauled,  every 
box  tightened,  the  slack  of  the  pitman  taken  up, 
guards  ground,  as  well  as  the  knives — a  good  job  for 
the  hired  man  on  rainy  days.  If  hay  is  to  be  made 
from  clover  alone,  I  begin  as  soon  after  full  bloom  as 
fair  weather  is  promised.  If  the  weather  is  “catching,” 
I  always  watch  my  chance  and  start  my  mower  before 
the  weather  is  fair,  as  I  prefer  a  rain  on  hay  just  cut, 
to  having  it  get  half  dry  and  then  be  soaked.  It  really 
hurts  but  very  little  to  get  hay  wet  that  has  not  dried. 
Supposing  the  weather  promises  to  be  fair,  and  all  in 
readiness,  I  start  the  mower  after  the  clover  has  be¬ 
come  dry,  in  the  forenoon,  if  I  am  likely  to  be  rushed  ; 
if  not,  I  do  not  start  until  afternoon,  and  cut  until 
night.  The  next  day,  about  11  o’clock,  I  start  the 
tedder,  going  over  once  before  noon  and  again  after 
1  o’clock,  and  follow  the  tedder  with  the  rake,  and 
cock  up  in  not  very  large  cocks  ;  I  let  these  remain 
the  next  day,  while  I  repeat  the  operation  of  prepar¬ 
ing  more.  The  next  day,  I  simply  turn  over  the  cocks 
so  that  the  air  may  circulate  and  dry  the  bottom  of 
the  heap,  and  haul  to  the  barn  at  once. 

Just  here,  many  make  a  mistake.  This  hay  I  have 
so  “  made,”  does  not  seem  dry,  but  sticky  ;  but  never 
fear  ;  haul  it  into  the  mow,  tramp  solid,  and  it  will 
come  out  ideal  hay,  not  being  discolored — purple  blos¬ 
soms  and  green  leaves,  adhering  to  the  stems. 

My  choice  of  tools  would  be,  for  large  haying,  a  six- 
foot-cut  mower,  a  good  tedder,  and  any  good  self-dump 
rake.  For  a  haj'  wagon,  I  prefer  a  rack  that  dishes 
considerably,  and  is  pretty  wide  over  the  wheels, 
which  should  be  wide-tired  and  low.  On  each  end  of 
the  rack,  is  a  ladder  ;  that  on  the  rear  end  is  provided 
with  hooks  on  which  to  hang  my  slings,  four  of  which 
will  unload  the  heaviest  load,  and  place  it  in  the  back 
of  the  mow,  or  the  farthest  end  of  the  loft  in  the  barn, 
in  the  quickest  time  and  with  the  least  exertion  of 
man,  of  any  device  I  know.  They  are  equally  good  in 
stacking.  I  have  stacked  barley  alone,  with  a  13- 
year-old  assistant  to  drive  the  team  on  the  slings,  for 
two  teams  to  draw,  stacking  in  the  field,  and  every 
one  doing  his  utmost.  My  work  was  easy,  and  the 
apparatus  works  equally  well  in  handling  bundles  of 
grain. 

If  Timothy  is  mixed  with  the  clover,  or  if  the  hay  is 
clear  Timothy,  I  let  it  mature  to  the  point  of  the 
dropping  of  the  bloom  of  the  Timothy,  regardless  of 
the  clover,  and  then  proceed  as  with  clover,  except 
that  I  am  a  little  longer  after  opening  the  cocks  before 
hauling  to  the  barn. 

This  is  how  I  do  it,  not  how  it  might  be  done  on  a 


very  large  scale  where  the  tedder  follows  the  mower, 
after  three  hours,  and  the  side-delivery  rake  follows 
the  tedder,  and  the  hay  wagon  with  loader  follows  the 
rake,  all  in  one  day,  the  load  being  lifted  bodily  from 
the  wagon  and  dumped  into  the  barn. 

New  Jersey.  h.  t.  adams. 

A  Vermont  Farmer’s  Methods. 

We  cut  about  125  acres  each  year.  We  follow 
the  mowing  machine  with  a  tedder,  if  the  grass  is 
very  stout  or  gets  a  bit  of  rain  on  it.  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  side-delivery  rake  is  essential, 
and  have  bought  one  for  use  this  season.  As  soon  as 
the  hay  is  right,  we  rake  into  windrows,  and  start  the 
hay  loader,  attached  to  the  hind  end  of  the  rack,  which 
is  fiat.  In  the  bottom  of  each  rack,  we  put  a  Louden 
hay  sling,  which  trips  in  the  center.  It  takes  from  7 
to  12  minutes  to  load,  one  man  driving  and  one  load¬ 
ing.  This  loader  requires  a  pretty  good  team  to  carry 
it  along  steadily  and  slowly.  This  team  pulls  the 
load  from  the  windrow  up  into  the  road  ;  while  this 
is  being  done,  the  light  team  backs  an  extra  wagon  up 
to  the  loader,  unhooks  and  takes  the  load  just  left  by 
the  heavy  team  in  the  road,  to  the  barn,  when  it  is 
unloaded  with  a  double  harpoon  fork  which  runs  on  a 
carrier.  We  run  up  from  four  to  five  forkfuls,  and 
then  hook  to  the  sling,  which  cleans  up  the  rack, 
when  the  team  starts  for  the  field  and  the  operation 
is  repeated. 

We  do  not  like  to  leave  much  hay  out  over  night, 
except  what  we  cut  about  night.  The  time  to  cure 
cannot  be  definitely  stated  ;  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
judgment,  and  sun,  wind,  and  conditions  of  grass, 
moisture  in  the  ground,  etc.,  all  govern,  so  that  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down  that  will  cover  all  conditions. 
I  have  had  grass  ready  for  the  barn  in  two  hours  or 
less  after  cutting.  We  do  not  cure  as  much  as 
many  of  our  neighbors,  and  men  who  work  for  us 
for  the  first  season  are  nearly  always  sure  that  our 
hay  will  spoil,  but  we  have  never  had  any  trouble, 
and  I  am  confident  that  we  are  still  drying  it  too 
much. 

We  use  a  Buckeye  mower  with  seven-foot  cut.  1 
have  bought  a  Keystone  side-delivery  rake.  I  have 
used  a  Thomas  tedder  and  Keystone  loader  for  years, 
feel  satisfied  with  our  tools,  and  do  not  see  how  we 
could  dispense  with  any  one  of  them.  Our  men  do  not 
get  tired  through  haying  as  those  who  handle  the  hay 
by  hand,  and  we  do  not  tumble  any  hay,  but  take  it 
from  the  windrow,  and  save  a  lot  of  time  and  help. 
Some  of  our  neighbors  use  sweeps,  and  like  them  very 
much.  I  have  never  used  them,  being  satisfied  that 
we  are  handling  our  hay  as  simply  and  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  we  are  situated.  The  above  refers  to  mixed 
hay  and  Timothy.  We  like  to  cock  up  heavy  clover, 
and  let  it  cure  in  the  cock.  c.  A.  chapman. 

Vermont. 

No  Ironclad  Rules  in  Ohio. 

I  have  no  ironclad  rules  for  haying.  I  have  a  well- 
tried  general  system,  but  it  must  necessarily  be  a  flex¬ 
ible  one,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  controlling  factor — 
weather.  If  we  could  only  control  the  weather  at 
that  critical  time,  haying  would  be  a  simple  problem. 
When  I  contrast  haying  here  with  haying  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  it  does  not  seem  like  the  same  business.  There 
it  never  rains  in  harvest,  and  here,  I  sometimes  think 
it  always  rains.  When  I  see  specific  directions,  such 
as  I  often  see,  but  not  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  to  start  the 
mower  at  6:15,  mow  until  11:20  A.  m.,  then  run  the 
tedder  from  1:16  to  3:05  p.  m.,  etc.,  I  have  to  wink  the 
other  eye. 

I  handle  about  60  acres  of  hay  yearly.  My  general 
plan,  when  the  weather  looks  fair,  is  to  do  my  mow¬ 
ing  in  the  evenings  or  the  forenoons.  If  clover,  I  wait 
until  the  dew  is  off,  as  it  will  dry  quicker  standing 
than  cut  down.  If  the  weather  is  favorable,  clean 
Timothy,  when  not  very  heavy,  may  be  put  in  the 
barn  the  same  day  ;  but  if  it  is  heavy  and  green,  or 
the  weather  is  not  the  best,  it  cannot  be  handled  so 
fast ;  then  I  cock  it  in  the  afternoon  and  generally  get 
it  in  the  next  day.  As  I  have  not  barn  room  for  all 
my  hay,  I  have  to  stack  a  part  of  it.  This  I  generally 
put  in  cock  if  I  am  going  to  stack  in  that  field,  be¬ 
cause  hay  stacks  better  after  standing  in  the  cock,  and 
I  find  that  is  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  to  handle 
it.  I  draw  the  cocks  to  the  stack  with  horse  and  rope. 

The  main  thing  in  securing  good  hay  is  to  handle  it 
fast,  and  that  requires  a  tedder  ;  while  I  prefer  to 
have  bright,  green  hay,  I  would  rather  have  it  bleached 
than  moldy,  for  it  then  is  unfit  for  anything,  even  for 
bedding.  I  find  it  better  to  rake  into  small  windrows, 
or  put  into  small  cocks  to  finish  curing,  rather  than 
let  it  lie  in  the  swath ;  but  with  a  tedder,  this  can 
often  be  avoided.  I  use  a  six-foot-cut  mower,  because 
it  saves  valuable  time,  and  does  not  run  hard  on  the 
team,  if  it  is  properly  kept  up.  At  the  present  price 
ot  mowers,  it  does  not  pay  any  one  who  has  much 
mowing  to  do  to  waste  time  and  team  on  an  old  worn- 
out  machine. 

I  like  the  principle  of  the  side-delivery  rake,  if  it 


could  be  used  for  bunching,  but  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  try  one  yet.  In  a  rake,  as  in  a  mower, 
every  foot  in  width  is  hurrying  the  haying  and  saving 
time  ;  but  in  practice,  one  must  sometimes  fit  his  tools 
to  his  team.  The  loader  is  not  used  much  in  this 
vicinity,  as  the  ground  is  rough  near  the  Ohio  River. 
Any  low-down  wagon  is  suitable  for  hauling  on.  These 
new  broad-tired,  low-down  wagons  would  be  just  the 
thing.  There  are  many  different  styles  of  racks  used 
here,  and  I  can  see  no  special  advantage  in  one  over 
another  except  in  weight.  I  would  use  the  best  clear 
white  pine,  and  make  it  as  light  as  possible.  There 
are  more  backs  broken  with  heavy  racks,  than  there 
are  racks  broken  with  heavy  loads.  Use  a  bolster 
the  usual  length,  but  set  the  bed-pieces  in  well  towards 
the  center  ;  this  allows  one  to  turn  short,  and  lessens 
the  strain  on  the  bolster.  Nearly  all  the  barns  where 
much  hay  is  stored  in  this  vicinity  have  hay  forks  or 
slings.  J.  H.  H. 

Steubenville,  O. 

How  They  Do  It  in  Nebraska. 

The  grass  is  cut  with  a  mower,  and  left  in  the 
swaths  until  dry  enough  to  stack,  which  takes  about 
four  hours  for  light,  upland  hay,  to  two  or  three  days 
for  the  low  bottom  lands.  It  is  then  raked  with  a  two- 
horse  sulky  rake,  into  windrows.  One  horse  is  then 
hitched  to  each  end  of  the  hay  sweep,  with  a  small 
boy  on  the  back  of  each  horse  to  guide  him.  After 
deciding  where  to  build  the  stack,  the  horses  are 
driven  out  from  eight  to  ten  rods,  are  turned  around 
and  driven  one  on  each  side  of  the  windrow,  until  the 
sweep  is  loaded,  which  would  be  from  500  to  800 
pounds.  It  is  then  hauled  to  the  stack,  the  horses  are 
turned  around,  and  pull  the  sweep  back,  leaving  the 
hay  where  it  is  wanted.  This  is  the  way  hay  is  put 
up  by  those  making  a  business  of  it.  The  farmers  put 
it  up  the  same,  only  they  do  not  use  the  sweep,  but 
load  it  on  wagons,  and  haul  to  the  barns. 

Nebraska.  t*  w.  fountain. 

CULTIVATING  POTATOES  BEFORE  PLANTS 

ARE  UP. 

On  Saturday,  May  28,  the  ridges  were  leveled  in 
Brof.  Roberts’s  tillage  experiments  with  potatoes, 
which  have  awakened  such  general  attention.  This 
is  an  interesting  operation,  but  difficult  to  describe. 
An  ordinary  spike -toothed  harrow  is  used,  with  a  2  x  4 
scantling  set  between  the  teeth  in  an  angling  fashion, 
and  secured  by  a  wire  or  two.  An  angle  is  desirable, 
but  a  very  acute  one  makes  the  leveler  too  difficult  to 
manage.  The  driver  stands  on  this  plain,  homemade 
contrivance,  and  proceeds  with  the  rows,  sweeping 
three  or  four  at  once.  Sometimes  one  row  will  be 
gouged  too  much,  and  the  driver  then  quickly  shifts 
his  position  or  brings  his  horses  around  so  that  they 
tread  on  the  tops  or  sides  of  the  ridges,  which  does  no 
harm.  After  the  whole  patch  is  gone  over  once,  the 
leveler  is  driven  ac  ross  at  right  angles  to  the  former 
rows.  This  time  the  man  does  not  stand  on  the  leveler, 
and  the  whole  area  is  beautifully  smoothed.  From 
this  time  on,  it  is  all  level  tillage  with  no  hoeing.  I 
could  see  little  damage.  I  doubt  whether  more  than 
one  or  two  per  cent  of  the  young  potato  sprouts  were 
cut  off  by  the  leveler.  A  few  days  later,  the  leveler 
would  have  made  great  havoc.  It  is  an  operation  that 
must  be  done  at  the  right  time  or  not  at  all.  One  must 
dig  into  a  ridge  or  two  every  day,  and  keep  a  close 
watch.  As  soon  as  the  sprouts  have  grown  half  an 
inch  above  the  seed  potato,  the  time  has  come. 

The  cultivation  of  potato  land  before  the  plants  are 
up  is  a  capital  idea  for  the  practical,  progressive 
farmer.  After  a  shower,  the  tops  and  sides  of  the 
ridges  soon  become  dry  on  the  surface,  while  the  hol¬ 
lows  remain  wet  throughout  such  an  abnormal  Spring 
as  the  present  one.  In  the  early  Spring,  the  rains  are 
usually  excessive,  and  the  idea  is  to  get  rid  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  rather  than  to  save  all  the  moisture  pos¬ 
sible,  which  is  the  object  later  in  the  season.  In  early 
Spring,  therefore,  ridges  make  the  soil  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  for  the  sprouting  potatoes,  and  the  excess  of 
moisture  is  carried  off  along  the  hollows.  The  ridging 
and  leveling  are  thought  to  be  equal  to  two  plowings 
and  half-a-dozen  light  cultivations. 

Any  one  who  is  used  to  cultivating  potatoes  when 
the  weeds  are  ankle-high,  might  smile  the  smile  of 
unbelief  when  told  that  this  method  is  the  best  kind 
of  a  weed-killer.  “Where  are  your  weeds?”  he 
would  ask.  They  are  very  small,  to  be  sure,  but  there 
are  millions  of  them.  This  year,  when  the  leveling 
was  to  be  done,  they  were  one-half  inch  high,  or  less. 
Usually,  they  are  a  little  more  developed,  as  the  early 
ridging  furnishes  the  very  conditions  that  are  best 
for  the  germination  of  weed  seeds.  Most  of  these 
little  seedlings  were  so  small  that  they  showed  only 
their  cotyledons,  or  seed  leaves,  and  few  of  the  true 
leaves  were  developed  when  the  fatal  day  arrived. 
When  weeds  are  so  tiny  as  this,  the  wholesale  process 
of  burying  them  alive  is  just  as  effective  as  pulling  up 
each  one  by  the  roots.  Under  they  go,  and  they 
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never  come  up  again !  It  saves  a  world  of  after- 
tilling  and  worry. 

For  a  week  or  more,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  places 
where  the  hollows  were  before  the  whole  patch  was 
leveled.  These  portions  are  drier  on  top.  In  case  of 
a  very  heavy  rain  within  two  weeks  after  the  leveling, 
the  excess  would,  probably,  drain  off  easily  and 
quickly  in  the  loosely  compacted  soil  where  the  old 
channels  were.  The  soil  of  these  expei'imental  plots 
is  gravelly,  and  has  many  flat  stones.  It  is  warm  and 
early,  and  may  be  worked  soon  after  a  rain.  Even 
heavy  clay  lands,  Prof.  Roberts  says,  if  thrown  up 
into  ridges  at  the  time  of  potato  planting,  can  be  lev¬ 
eled  very  nicely  at  the  right  moment,  and  much  sooner 
after  a  heavy  rain  than  they  could  be  worked  if  other¬ 
wise  treated.  It  is  said  that  any  one  who  has  ever 
practiced  the  ridging  and  leveling  of  potato  lands 
before  the  plants  are  up  never  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
old  way.  Corn  land  can  not  be  ridged,  but  it  can  be 
cultivated  and  harrowed  before  the  plants  are  up,  and 
the  same  principle  ought  to  be  useful  with  other 
cultivated  crops.  The  chief  danger,  of  course,  is  in 
putting  off  the  operation  a  day  or  two  too  long. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  wilhelm  miller. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  HEWTOWH  PIPPIN. 

A  VIRGINIA  APPLE  SECTION. 

T.  M.,  Nelson  Comity ,  Va. — Whenever  you  print  anything  in 
regard  to  fruit  culture,  it  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  me, 
so  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  for  fuller  discussion  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  following  questions.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  apple,  for  I  live  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
right  in  what  is  called  the  frostless  apple  belt,  which  is  the  home 
of  the  Albemarle  Pippin  and  many  other  fine  apples.  The  Albe¬ 
marle  Pippin  is  often  called  the  Newtown  Pippin,  but  our  Pippins 
are  considered  much  finer  flavored  than  the  northern  Newtown 
Pippins  and  bring  several  dollars  more  in  the  English  market; 
in  fact,  they  are  very  much  sought  by  the  English  buyers.  Last 
season,  all  the  No.  1  apples  were  bought  before  they  were  gath¬ 
ered,  at  nearly  double  the  price  of  other  kinds.  Some  of  our 
growers  got  as  much  as  *5  per  barrel,  and  from  $8  to  810  in  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  owner  picks  and  delivers  the  fruit  at  the  nearest 
depot,  and  the  foreign  buyers  do  their  own  packing.  They  are 
very  strictly  graded,  and  packed  in  nice  new  barrels  of  Hour-barrel 
size.  A  few  were  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  boxes  like 
oranges  for  the  first  time. 

Our  lands  are  rich,  but  mostly  steep  and  rough,  so  it  is  very 
hard  to  realize  a  profit  out  of  anything  else.  Many  farmers  made 
good  money  out  of  them  last  season,  many  getting  from  8500  to 
85,000  for  their  crops  right  in  the  orchard,  and  I  know  one  man 
that  refused 815,000;  still  it  is  not  such  aone-sided,  money-making 
business  as  one  would  think,  for  it  has  many  drawbacks.  The 
pests  seem  to  increase  year  by  year.  In  the  first  place,  this  warm 
apple  belt  extends  only  through  about  four  counties  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  it  is  only  a  few  miles  wide, 
and  only  certain  soils  in  this  small  belt  will  bring  the  Newtown 
Pippin  to  perfection.  I  know  of  many  apparently  fine  young 
orchards  that  are  worthless,  because  of  a  kind  of  smut  or  mildew 
and  rot,  and  often  one  will  see  trees  of  first-class  fruit  right  in 
sight.  When  one  does  hit  everything  just  right,  this  seems  to 
be  the  natural  home  of  the  Albemarle  or  Newtown  Pippin,  and 
they  grow  to  great  perfection.  I  know  of  old  orchards  that  are 
still  bearing  paying  crops  that  have  been  in  bearing  50  years, 
and  the  trees  attain  enormous  size.  I  know  of  one  old  tree  in 
particular  that  towers  like  a  large  forest  tree.  It  is  over  12  feet 
around  six  feet  from  the  ground;  several  years  ago,  17  oarrels 
of  No.  1  apples  were  packed  from  it,  that  brought  8-1.50  a  barrel, 
and  there  must  have  been  at  least  as  many  more  No.  2’s  and  culls, 
for,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  tree,  it  was  impossible  to  gather 
nearly  all  of  the  fruit.  This  old  tree  is  said  to  be  over  90  years 
old,  but  no  one  really  knows  how  it  got  up  in  this  rough  hollow 
alone,  unless  it  is  a  seedling,  for  they  seem  to  sprout  up  natur¬ 
ally  everywhere  around  here. 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  our  young  orchards  dying  out  so  soon? 

I  know  of  many  around  here  that  have  been  in  bearing  only 
about  10  years,  yet  they  are  dying  out,  and  show  more  signs  of 
old  age  than  some  of  these  old  orchards.  The  only  difference  I 
know  is  that  these  young  orchards  were  planted  from  nursery 
stocks  which,  I  suppose,  were  on  piece  roots,  while  these  old 
trees  were  top-grafted  near  the  ground,  on  our  natural  seedlings, 
so,  of  course,  are  on  whole  roots.  If  that  is  the  only  difference, 
why  cannot  some  one  find  it  out.  As  I  am  raising  my  own  trees 
now,  I  would  very  much  like  to  know  what  you  would  advise  as 
to  piece  or  whole  roots,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  term  whole 
root  ?  Does  it  mean  a  certain  part  of  the  root,  as  I  was  told  by 
a  nurseryman,  or  does  it  mean  the  entire  seedling  root  ?  What 
do  you  consider  the  best  stocks  for  apples  and  cherries  ?  Our  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  just  the  same  with  cherries.  These  old  cherry 
trees  bear  wagon-loads  of  fruit,  while  the  young  ones  are  nearly 
all  gone.  Is  it  best  to  graft  or  bud  cherries  and  apples  ?  We  have 
lots  of  fine  seedlings  of  both,  but  have  had  poor  success  top-graft¬ 
ing  them.  The  cherries  seem  to  start  well,  but  die  the  second  or 
third  season.  The  apples  grow  all  right,  but  do  not  seem  to  heal 
well  over  the  old  limb,  and  mostly  break  off  when  they  bear,  if 
not  before. 

Although  the  Newtown  Pippin  is  such  a  fine  apple,  when  every¬ 
thing  is  just  right,  still  we  feel  the  need  of  another  Winter  apple, 
to  use  or.  soil  that  does  not  suit  it,  for  where  it  spots  and  specks, 
it  becomes  nearly  worthless  as  a  market  apple.  Besides,  it  bears 
a  good  crop  only  every  other  year,  and  it  has  to  become  so  very 
old  before  it  bears  paying  cx-ops.  The  Winesap  seems  to  fill  our 
needs,  and  it  surely  is  a  fine  apple  as  grown  in  this  apple  belt. 
It  bears  young,  and  is  a  very  heavy  and  regular  bearer,  but  has 
its  drawbacks,  which  with  us  are  that  it  is  very  short  lived,  and 


after  it  gets  about  10  years  old,  the  limbs  turn  right  down,  and 
we  have  to  prune  them  away  until  it  becomes  a  very  unsightly 
tree.  But  the  worst  is  its  very  poor  root  growth;  many  of  them 
blow  over  when  they  are  full  of  fruit.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
plan  of  grafting  with  the  Northern  Spy,  and  then  budding  to  the 
Winesap  ?  Do  you  consider  this  practical,  and  do  you  think  one 
year’s  growth  and  that  little  joint  of  the  Spy  could  make  the 
roots  have  the  Spy  nature  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  stock  being  a 
Summer  or  Winter  apple  could  impart  its  influence  as  to  season  to 
the  top  ?  Most  of  the  Winter  apples  of  New  York  are  Fall  apples 
with  us  hex-e.  Could  this  be  overcome  in  any  way  ?  The  orchards 
in  this  section  have  been  sadly  neglected,  receiving  only  the 
usual  field  cultux-e  along  with  the  cx-ops.  The  warra  belt  refex-red 
to  is  usually  between  about  800  and  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
seems  to  be  warm  and  dry,  and  the  frost  rarely  bites  things  in 
this  belt,  although  it  may  kill  both  above  and  below  it. 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

This  is  a  very  good  description  of  the  conditions  in 
the  famous  fruit  belt  of  the  Blue  Ridge  country  in 
Virginia,  and  in  North  Carolina  as  well.  Having 
traveled  over  and  studied  a  large  part  of  this  region  in 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  I  may  assure  the  readers 
that  all  that  T.  M.  says  in  this  letter  is  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  as  I  saw  them.  The  land  is  extremely 
rough  and  stony  in  many  places,  but  generally  rich  ; 
some  of  the  best  paying  orchards  grow  on  land  that 
stands  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  But  if  just  the  right 
location  is  selected,  there  may  be  grown  as  good  Win¬ 
ter  apples  as  are  found  in  any  part  of  the  most  fav¬ 
ored  fruit  regions  of  North  America — and  better  New- 
towns  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  In  fact,  I  would 
not  try  to  grow  this  variety  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  smut 
fungus  that  T.  M.  mentions  is  a  very  common  trouble 
all  over  the  country,  and  on  those  apples  that  are 
light  colored  and  show  it  plainly,  such  as  the 
Newtown,  it  becomes  a  serious  injury  to  their  market 
value.  The  way  to  avoid  this  trouble  is  to  plant  in 
localities  that  are  not  subject  to  it ;  and  this  can  be 
done  in  the  region  under  discussion.  An  easterly  or 
southeasterly  presentation  is  the  right  one  there,  as 
a  northerly  one  is  liable  to  be  troubled  by  this  fun¬ 
gous  disease  that  discolors  the  fruit — it  is  supposed, 
because  it  does  not  have  sufficiently  strong  sunlight 
from  the  direct  rays. 

Why  the  young  apple  trees  should  die  so  much 
sooner  than  the  old  ones  is  not  clear  to  me.  It  may 
be  because  of  their  method  of  nursery  treatment. 
Budding  is  no  better  than  grafting,  if  the  same  grade 
of  stocks  is  used  for  each  method  of  propagation. 
But  I  would  prefer  for  root  grafting  to  use  the  upper 
six  inches  of  a  first-class,  one-year-old  apple  seed¬ 
ling,  to  any  other  part  or  portion  of  any  age  seedling. 
This  refers  to  grafting  that  is  done  indoors  during 
the  Winter.  If  the  seedlings  are  grown  in  the  nurs¬ 
ery,  and  grafted  or  budded  as  they  stand,  the  result¬ 
ing  trees  may  be  better  and  longer  lived  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  are  any  better  in  any  way  than  those 
grown  from  such  root  grafts  as  I  have  just  mentioned. 
The  so-called  whole-root ”  trees  are  made  in  just 
this  way,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  make 
better  trees  by  using  the  entire  seedling  root  as  it 
comes  from  the  ground  ;  for  it  would  not  make  any 
better  tree,  and  in  my  experience,  not  so  good  a  one. 
With  me,  the  lower  part  of  the  long  tap  root  either 
died  or  failed  to  develop  thrifty  rootlets.  At  first,  a 
seedling  apple  tree  has  a  deep  tap  root,  but  it  soon 
changes  materially  by  developing  its  side  branches, 
and  assumes  a  broadly  branching  style.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  T.  M.  could  grow  his  own  apple 
seedlings  from  seeds  saved  at  the  cider  mills,  and  that 
may  be  found  in  fruit  from  thrifty  trees,  and  not 
from  such  kinds  as  Winesap,  which  have  poor  root 
systems.  I  would  give  this  matter  special  attention, 
and  wash  the  seeds  out  of  fresh  pomace  that  came 
from  apples  that  I  knew  were  from  such  trees  as  I 
preferred.  If  those  of  a  single  strong-growing  variety 
like  Ben  Davis,  Gilpin,  or  perhaps,  some  seedling, 
were  obtainable,  I  would  feel  quite  sure  of  vigor  and 
uniformity  in  the  seedlings  from  them. 

As  to  stocks  for  cherry  trees,  the  seedlings  of  the 
Mazzard  type,  which  is  fully  represented  all  along 
the  mountain  chains  from  New  York  to  Georgia,  by 
thousands  of  majestic  seedling  trees,  are  the  best  for 
all  the  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus.  If  seeds  of  the  old 
seedling  sweet  cherries  that  T.  M.  mentions  should  be 
planted  and  stocks  grown,  they  can  be  budded  at  one 
or  two  years  old,  with  any  of  that  type,  such  as  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Napoleon,  etc.  For  the  sour  cherries  of  the 
Morello  type,  and  all  others  of  that  general  class,  the 
best  stock  is  the  Mahaleb,  because  the  two  unite  well, 
and  this  stock  does  not  sprout  from  its  roots. 

In  regard  to  top-grafting,  double-working  influence 
of  the  stock  on  the  graft,  etc.,  there  are  various 
theories  and  experiences.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  experienced  persons  as  to  the  good  results 
from  grafting  varieties  having  weakly  roots,  like 
Winesap,  Esopus,  Red  Canada  apples  on  to  those  that 
have  strong  root  systems.  Ben  Davis  is  one  of  the 
best  for  such  top-grafting.  Northern  Spy  is,  also,  a 
good  one.  Just  why  these  and  some  other  varieties 
make  good  roots  almost  regardless  of  the  seedlings 
upon  which  they  have  been  worked  is,  perhaps,  not 


well  known  by  any  one,  but  that  they  do  is  a  fact.  I 
have  often  observed  it  while  digging  many  thousands 
of  nursery  trees.  If  I  were  going  to  top-work  some 
such  trees,  I  would  prefer  that  they  grow  a  year  or 
two  in  the  orchard  before  budding  or  grafting  them, 
that  their  roots  might  become  well  established  and 
growing  vigorously.  This  would  seem  to  me  better 
than  top-budding  a  one-year-old  tree,  although  I  have 
never  tried  the  latter  plan,  but  often  have  tried  the 
former. 

The  idea  that  the  flavor  or  season  of  a  variety  may 
be  changed  by  the  stock  upon  which  it  is  grafted  or 
budded  is  a  mistaken  one,  in  my  opinion.  In  the 
thousands  of  cases  I  have  noticed,  there  has  been 
nothing  that  has  led  me  to  believe  in  such  a  theory. 
The  fact  mentioned  by  T.  M.,  of  the  northern  Winter 
apples  ripening  in  the  Fall  in  the  South,  is  no  evidence 
to  the  point.  Climate  is  the  cause  of  this  change  from 
Winter  to  Fall  ripening,  and  may  be  seen  in  all  its 
gradations,  as  well  as  the  contrary  later  ripening  of 
the  southern  varieties  when  taken  north,  in  passing 
from  north  to  south  and  the  reverse. 

A  Pasture  Crop  in  Sweet  Corn. 

C.  W.  S.,  Frankton,  Ind. — I  have  about  two  acres  of  sugar  corn, 
aud  wish  to  sow  some  kind  of  forage  plant  at  the  last  cultivation, 
for  a  quick  and  cheap  hog  pasture,  and  one  that  will  be  of  some 
benefit  to  the  land,  a  black  loam  and  clay  mixed  which  has 
been  heavily  manured  this  Spring.  Which  would  be  better 
for  both  land  and  pasture,  cow  peas  or  Dwarf  Essex  rape  ?  About 
how  much  seed  of  either  per  aci’e  for  xi  good  heavy  stand  ? 

Ans. — Three  or  four  methods  may  be  followed,  all 
of  which  should  give  good  results.  1.  Sow  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  alone,  using  four  or  five  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  This  will  furnish  pasture  until  the  frost  be¬ 
comes  severe.  2.  Sow  cow  peas  alone,  using,  say  three 
to  four  pecks  of  seed  per  acre.  This  crop  would  be 
better  for  the  land  than  the  other,  but  would  not  pro¬ 
vide  pasture  so  good  as  the  rape,  neither  would  it  en¬ 
dure  frost  so  well.  3.  Sow  the  cow  peas  and  rape  seed 
together,  using  one-half  the  quantities  of  seed  named 
of  each.  The  mixture  will  afford  variety,  and  the 
two  crops  will  grow  all  right  together.  4.  Sow  the 
common  vetch  along  with  rape  seed,  two  pounds  of 
the  latter  and  one  peck  of  the  former  per  acre.  The 
last  named  will  furnish  the  richest  pasture.  But  the 
second  method,  all  things  considered,  will,  probably, 
be  the  best.  Much  enrichment  of  the  land  should  not 
be  looked  for,  owing  to  the  short  period  of  the  growth. 
On  the  other  'hand,  it  should  not  lose  in  fertility,  as 
the  droppings  will  go  back  on  the  land.  Barley  could, 
also,  be  sown  alone  if  the  seed  was  at  hand.  It  would 
furnish  a  pasture  quickly  and  very  cheaply.  Mixing 
Winter  rye  with  the  barley  would  provide  pasture 
later  in  the  season.  If  one  or  both  of  those  grains  be 
sown,  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  should 
be  used.  prof.  thos.  shaw. 

The  Morel  Mushroom. 

P.  1£.  C.,  Pelee  Island ,  Out. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Morel, 
a  species  of  mushroom  found  here  growing  in  old  sod  land, 
somewhat  shaded  ?  Would  you  give  its  histoi-y  aud  method  of 
propagation,  if  any  ?  It  is  a  pleasant  edible  cript,  and  the  people 
here  know  little  about  it.  So  far,  I  have  not  heai-d  of,  or  been 
able  to  find,  any  method  of  px-opagation  by  seed  or  spawn  like 
the  diffex-ent  mushrooms. 

Ans. — The  Morel  (Morchella  esculenta)  is  one  of  our 
best  edible  fungi.  It  is  very  widely  distributed,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  being  found  in  Spring 
or  early  Summer  in  grass  near  or  under  trees,  espec¬ 
ially  in  places  which  have  been  burned  over.  The 
upper  portion  is  peculiarly  honeycombed.  These 
Morels  are  quite  nearly  related  to  the  truffles,  though 
the  latter  grow  underground.  The  Morels,  dried  and 
powdered,  are  valued  by  European  cooks  for  flavor¬ 
ing  gravies  and  sauces.  We  have  never  heard  of  their 
being  cultivated,  and  fancy  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  the  spawn.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Morel  might  be  cultivated  like  the  truffle,  which  long 
baffled  old-world  gardeners.  In  cultivating  the  latter, 
the  fungi  are  allowed  to  ripen  to  the  point  of  decay, 
and  are  then  buried  in  a  locality  to  their  liking.  A 
similar  treatment  might  be  successful  with  the  Morel. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Baling  Green  Hay.— C.  D.  W.,  Mystic,  Conn.— It  is  not  safe  to 
attempt  to  bale  hay  directly  from  the  field.  Such  bales  gener¬ 
ally  go  wx-ong,  and  are  not  satisfactory.  The  hay  ought  to  be 
stacked  or  left  in  the  mow  first,  whei’e  it  may  thoroughly  swexvt 
before  going  into  the  bale. 

Pruning  Shatter’s  Colossal  Raspberry.— M.  N.  W.,  Hamden, 
Conn.— If  one  cares  to  take  the  trouble,  thex-e  is  no  better  way  of 
pruning  a  raspberry  than  by  pinching  off  the  leading  shoots. 
Laterals  are  thereby  induced  to  grow  that  would  not  otherwise. 
It  is  leather  late  for  the  pinching  process,  however. 

Flax  Seed  for  Poultry — C.  F.  S.,  New  Westminster,  B.  C.— 
Whole  flax  seed  in  moderate  quantities  is  useful  as  chicken  food. 
Do  not  feed  too  much  of  it.  One-fifth  of  the  ration,  by  weight, 
three  times  a  week,  wlli  be  ample.  It  will  not  take  the  place  of 
ground  bone;  the  latter  contains  much  lime  and  phosphoric  acid, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  also  serves  as  grit. 

Wash  for  Peach  Trees.— On  page  350,  Mr.  M.  Morse,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  told  us  of  a  wash  that  he  had  used  upon  peach  trees  to 
keep  out  the  borers.  In  1897,  after  this  wash  was  used,  only  two 
borers  wei-e  found  in  more  than  400  trees.  Mr.  Morse  now  wxites 
to  say  that  this  season’s  examination  of  the  trees  has  failed  to 
discover  any  marks  of  borers  in  the  whole  orchax’d. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

“the  lord’s  farm.” 

In  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  street  markets, 
there  will  often  he  seen  wagons  bearing 
this  inscription  : 

THE  LORD'S  FARM. 

Most  farmers  have  their  names  and  resi¬ 
dences  painted  on  their  wagons,  and  the 
above  singular  inscription  represents  all 
the  name  that  the  wagon  driver  will 
care  to  answer  for. 

“  The  Lord’s  Farm  ”  is  only  about  four 
miles  from  Hope  Farm.  It  is  conducted 
as  a  small  community  by  a  group  of  re¬ 
ligious  fanatics  or  enthusiasts,  who  claim 
and  apparently  believe,  that  they  are 
on  specially  intimate  terms  with  God. 
There  are,  at  present,  four  members  of 
the  community,  though  there  are  always 
more  or  less  poor  homeless  people  with 
them  who  are,  apparently,  free  to  stay  as 
long  as  they  like. 

Several  years  ago,  the  principals  were 
arrested  and  lodged  in  the  county  jail 
charged  with  keeping  a  disorderly  house. 
At  the  trial,  they  made  no  defense  what¬ 
ever,  and,  at  least  two  of  them  served 
terms  of  imprisonment.  After  serving 
their  time,  they  came  back  to  the  farm, 
and  have  lived  there  undisturbed  ever 
since. 

They  are  strict  vegetarians  —  eating 
neither  milk  nor  eggs.  They  wear  rough 
and  coarse  clothing,  and  their  hair  is 
worn  down  to  the  shoulders.  Perhaps  a 
good  idea  of  their  peculiar  beliefs  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  report  of 
an  actual  dialogue  held  with  one  of  the 
leaders : 

“  Why  do  you  live  as  you  do  ?  ” 

“  The  Lord  told  us  to.  He  showed  us 
the  mistakes  of  living  as  many  so-called 
Christians  do,  and  so  we  deal  directly 
with  Him.  Whatever  he  tells  us  to  do, 
we  do.” 

“  What  does  He  tell  you  to  do  ?  ” 

“  For  instance,  He  tells  us  to  shout  and 
praise  Him,  and  whenever  He  says  so, 
we  must  do  it.  Sometimes  the  order 
comes  right  in  the  field,  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  It  makes  no  matter  where, 
we  must  shout  and  sing.  Not  long  ago, 
1  was  in  the  tax  collector's  house,  and 
the  Lord  told  me  to  praise  Him.  I  would 
much  rather  not  have  done  it,  but  the 
Lord  told  me  to,  and  I  shouted  !  ” 

“  What  else  does  He  tell  you  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Everything  ;  he  plans  our  lives  for 
us.  He  told  me  to  drop  my  last  name, 
so  now  I  am  only  Brother  John.  We  used 
to  keep  a  cow.  The  Lord  told  us  not  to, 
and  we  sold  her.  The  same  with  hens. 
The  Lord  told  us  to  eat  nothing  but 
vegetable  food,  and  we  keep  no  stock 
but  work  horses  on  the  farm.  I  make 
the  bread  for  our  family,  and  generally 
get  up  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
bake  it.  The  Lord  tells  me  when  it  is 
ready,  even  to  a  minute.  I  never  need 
an  alarm  clock.” 

“  Do  you  ever  pray  or  hold  worship  of 
any  sort  ?  ” 

“No,  we  talk  to  the  Lord  instead  of 
praying.  I  went  to  a  prayer  meeting 
once,  and  a  man  got  up  and  said  that 
he  had  quit  praying.  They  made  him  sit 
right  down,  but  I  knew  what  he  meant. 
He  had  just  got  so  close  to  the  Lord  that 
he  could  talk  to  Him  on  familiar  terms.” 

“  But  how  do  you  know  that  it  is  the 
Lord  that  tells  you  to  do  these  things  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  we  know  that  beyond  any  doubt. 
There  can’t  be  any  mistake  about  that  ?  ” 

“  Suppose  the  Lord  told  you  to  give  up 
eating  bread,  and  go  to  eating  grass — 
would  you  do  it  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  He  wouldn't  do  that,  but  if  He 
did.  we  would  obey.  He  tells  us  to  do 
many  things  that  we  would  rather  not 
do.  I’d  rather  have  my  hair  cut,  and  I 
wanted  to  go  out  West,  but  the  Lord  told 
me  to  stay  here  and  to  wear  my  hair 
long,  so  I  do  it.” 

“  Do  you  make  many  converts  to  your 
doctrines  ?  ” 

“  No,  most  people  prefer  to  stay  away 
from  the  Lord,  and  enjoy  the  things  that 
do  not  belong  to  them.” 

“  But  many  of  these  things  might 
safely  be  used  with  moderation.” 
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“  That  may  be,  but  the  Lord  tells  us 
to  have  nothing  to  do  wi«,h  them.” 

“  What  would  you  do  if  some  unbe¬ 
liever  tried  to  make  trouble  for  you  ?” 

“We  throw  the  power  into  him — 
preach  and  talk  at  him.  It  comes  down 
to  a  contest  between  good  and  evil  pow¬ 
ers,  and  before  long,  you  will  see  him 
give  up  and  go  sneaking  down  the  road.” 

The  people  at  The  Lord's  Farm  live 
chiefly  on  bread,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
They  use  cotton-seed  oil  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  preserves  of  various  kinds 
in  place  of  butter  on  their  bread.  They 
all  seemed  strong,  healthy  and  well  fed. 

“  Brother  John  ”  wanted  to  knowhow  to 
raise  sorghum,  as  he  hoped  to  obtain 
from  it  a  syrup  to  use  with  oatmeal  or 
mush.  He  was  also  studying  bees,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  add  honey  to  their  store  of 
food.  He  said  that  they  knew  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  about  farming  when  they 
started,  and  had  learned  mostly  from 
books  and  papers,  working  out  the  ideas 
thus  obtained,  by  practical  experiment. 

As  they  keep  nothing  but  work  stock, 
they  use  large  quantities  of  fertilizer, 
and  they  have  adopted  the  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  of  doing  just  as  little  hand  work  as 
possible.  With  a  broadcaster  and  potato 
planter,  they  can  put  on  all  their  ferti¬ 
lizer  by  horse  power,  and  a  weeder,  two- 
horse  cultivator  and  sulky  plow  help  to 
give  one  man  dominion  over  the  weeds. 
The  tools  are  kept  with  almost  affection¬ 
ate  care.  They  are  all  safely  housed, 
and  kept  well  painted,  and  the  steel  is 
greased  and  kept  covered  with  sacking. 

The  quiet,  simple  life  of  hard  work  on 
The  Lord’s  Farm,  is  not  expensive.  The 
farm  supplies,  probably,  85  per  cent  of 
the  food  and  fuel.  There  are  none  of  the 
extra  expenses  for  dress  and  luxury  that 
stalk  like  the  shadow  of  a  mortgage  into 
many  a  farmer’s  home.  One  may  smile 
at  the  eccentric  religious  ideas  of 
“  Brother  John-’  and  his  friends,  but  we 
must  admit  that  they  are  teaching  us 
possibilities  in  farming.  Years  ago.  the 
old-time  Jerseymen  made  money  on  their 
farms— chiefly  because  they  reduced 
their  living  expenses.  The  farm  supplied 
most  of  their  food,  such  as  rye  bread, 
homemade  meat  and  pumpkin  and  milk. 
Had  they  been  blessed  or  cursed  with 
the  modern  desires  that  live  in  the  family 
with  their  children,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  have  left  what  they 
did.  The  people  on  The  Lord’s  Farm 
have  succeeded  in  reducing  their  living 
expenses  even  lower  than  the  old-time 
farmers,  while  they  have  all  the  produc¬ 
tive  advantages  of  new  crops  and 
methods.  There  cam  be  no  doubt  that 
any  business  conducted  fairly  on  the 
community  principle,  where  all  may 
share  work  and  profits  alike,  will  prosper. 
That  is  the  story  told  by  all  well-man¬ 
aged  community  enterprises.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  private  family  of  farm¬ 
ers  working  so  that  all,  from  father  to 
the  baby,  may  feel  that  they  are  to  have 
a  share,  will  produce  greater  results 
than  where  father  and  the  big  boys 
pocket  the  lion’s  share. 

“We  haven’t  made  much  money  yet  !  ” 
said  Brother  John,  “  because  the  farm 
was  very  poor  when  we  took  it.  We 
have  worked  it  up  with  fertilizer,  and 
now  we  are  likely  to  make  some  money.” 

“  What  will  you  do  with  money  in  case 
you  make  it  ?  ” 

“  I  have  thought  about  that.  Of  course, 
the  Lord  would  not  want  us  to  hoard 
money  away.  I  think  I  would  keep  my 
eye  out  for  some  poor,  unfortunate  man 
with  a  mortgage  cutting  him  like  a  har¬ 
ness.  If  he  seemed  to  be  true,  I  think  I 
would  pay  the  mortgage  off  !  ” 

“Brother  John”  is  a  little  man.  He 
made  a  strange  appearance  that  day  with 
his  long  hair,  his  slightly-bent  figure, 
and  the  coarse  black  patches  on  his 
brown  overalls.  Yet  there  was  something 
about  him  as  he  stood  looking  down  over 
the  farm  that  made  me  feel  that  he 
meant  what  he  said  about  the  money. 

“  The  Lord  loould,  probably,  tell  us  to  do 
that.” 

1  rather  think  he  is  right — at  least,  I 
have  never  yet  known  a  hurrum  to  give 
such  advice.  h.  w.  c. 


Chance  for  Hay  Farmers. — A  reader 
in  Victoria,  Mo.,  says  that  he  lives  in  a 
natural  grass  country  which  has  as  little 
hay  grass  as  any  country  he  ever  saw.  It 
is  all  corn  and  oats,  and  w’hen  the  land 
is  worn  out  w’ith  these  crops,  the  farm 
or  certain  fields  of  it  are  abandoned,  and 
there  is  “  a  chance  to  get  a  cheap  farm.'’ 
Our  friend  bought  one  last  year,  and  is 
trj’ing  to  “  clover  and  cow  pea  it  back  to 
its  former  state.”  De  Soto,  a  town  of 
7,000  people,  imports  hay  each  year.  The 
little  hay  that  is  cut  is  overripe,  weedy 
and  coarse,  from  heavy  pasturing.  It  is 
impossible  to  buy  good  clover  hay.  There 
ought  to  be  a  good  chance  for  a  hay 
farmer. 


War  Prices 

Are  inevitable.  During  the  last  war  some  dollar 
medicines  advanced  as  high  as  $1.50.  To-day 
prudent  people  are  preparing  for  the  coming  rise 
by  laying  in  supplies  of  medicines  and  other 
necessities.  First  among  medicines  comes  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  the  great  blood  purifier  and  health 
protector,  then  Hood’s  Pills,  the  best  family 
catharic  and  liver  pill.  It  is  positive  practical 
economy  to  buy  at  least  half  a  dozen  bottles  of 
each  TO-DAY.  Remember 

HOOd’S  SpariTl"a 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  k°L1‘ 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Order  now  before  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  catches  you.  Catalogue  and 
price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


LITTLE 

GIANT 

DU5TER 


EX  CHESS  PAID, 

ON  RECEIPT  OF 

$4.00. 


Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction. 


PEACH 

APPLE 

PEAR 


Trees  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BUCK,  SON&CO., 

Village  Nurseries, 
RIGHT  ST  0  B  N,  N.  J. 


Large,  perfect  shape 
vigorous,  prolific, 
drought-resisting. 
Best  varieties  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants;  also  As¬ 
paragus  Roots,  Peach, 
Apple  and  Plnm  Trees. 
Peaches  grown  from  nat¬ 
ural  seed  In  section  free 
from  scale  and  yellows. 

Write  for  lateiAratilog — FRKI. 

hIkkisovs  hCrserixs, 

Berlin,  |d. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  Glen  Mary  for#fl. 

T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CRIMSON 

LOVER 

and  other  Seeds  for  Summer  Sowing.  Write  for 
our  Mid-Summer  Catalogue. We  send  It  Free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


CELERY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  in  baskets,  and 
delivered  here  at  Express  Offices;  250  plants  for  liOc.; 
500  for  90c.;  1.000  for  $1.50.  Special  price  on  quantities 
over  0,000.  Cash  with  order. 

WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co..  N.Y. 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

First  class  stock,  all  leading  varieties.  First  sow¬ 
ing  ready  June  5.  $1.50  per  1.000.  Special  price  on  lots 
of  over 5,000.  T.  W.  HOWELL.  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

herrv  Plants.  August  1.  $1  ner 


now  ready.  Only  $1 
per  1,000.  Potted  Straw- 

Flrnnlnr  frD<» 


Pnlilvwva  Dlontc  10  varieties.  $1  per  thousand. 
UuUUdgc  r  ldni5»t;eo.Tillinghast.,  La  Plume, Pa 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  BRAWLKY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO..  New  Madison.  Ohio. 


Will  dust  Paris-Green,  London-Purple,  Hellebore, 
etc.,  on  Vines,  Bushes  and  Trees.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  circular. 

LKGGETT  &  BKO..  1101  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


You  Must  Fight 

Insects  and  Fungi  if  you 
ever  expect  to  grow  any 
more  good  fruit.  For 
economy,  reliability  and 
durability  the 

“  ECLIPSE” 

spraying  outfits  are  positively  the 
latest  and  best  implements  on 
the  market.  Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


with  our  new 

Kerosene  Sprayers 

is  simple.  Kerosene  Emulsion  made 
while  pumping.  Send  for  photo,  of 
ourNsw  PEERLESS  ORCHARD 
SPRAYER,  with  BORDEAUX 
NOZZLE,  the  WORLD’S  BEST. 

r  THE  DEMINQ  CO.  SALEM,  O.fe 

West’n  Ag’ta  Henlon  A  Hubbell, Chicago 


FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG.  CO. 

Bldg.,  Chicago.  III.,  will  sell  you  a  Spray  Pump,  Gas 
Engine,  or  Cider  Press,  direct  from  factory. 


835  Old 
;  Colony 


HARLEQUIN  ESS,*:::! 

Bugs,  etc.,  killed  by^a  guaranteed  method. 
Address  FRED  RE1NLEIN,  Mt.  Vernon,  111. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THU 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 


Trail  Book 

Wi(lJR3Lnl  Millions  of  market  sor 


free,  write  quick, — «  a  marvel  of  WePAYIRtlGHl 


exact  orchard  information ;»  line 
colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  IOC  photos, 
of  market  sorts  --a  cost  LESS,  yet 

old  &  new:  Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da-  better  quality 

vis;  Elberta;  Red  June  Jap— EVERYTHING.  wap  ■  •  ■*  is  impossible. 


HP 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 
_  Stark,  Mo. 

5  Rockport,  III. 
Dansville,  N.Y. 


REMEMBER 


E0R 


DANSVILLE,  3NTEW  YOHK. 


BLACK  DEATH 

The  best  and  cheapest  Insecticide  on  the  market.  Instant  death  to  potato 
bugs,  and  will  not  injure  the  vines.  A  fine  dry  powder  ready  for  immediate 
•  use.  Recommended  oy  Edward  F.  Dibble,  the  largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  I 
in  the  United  States.  To  introduce,  special  price,  100-pound  keg.  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address  for 

tun  particulars  O-AT-KA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Le  Roy,CN.  Y. 


AN  OVER-STOCK 

THE  LENOX  SPRAYER  CO.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

are  entirely  over-stocked. 

5,000  SPRAYERS  ON  HAND, 

MUST  BE  UNLOADED  WITHIN  THIRTY  DAYS. 


$4 

CUT  IN  TWO 

$2 


THE  LEJiOX  SPRAYERS  are  first-class,  and  well  known,  hold  24  quarts,  Regular  price 
§4;  will  be  cut  in  two— $2.  One  or  a  thousand,  $2.  No  use  to  write  letters  or  ask 
Questions  for  wholesale  prices  or  agencies,  letters  without  remittances  will  receive  no 
attention.  All  our  wholesale  price-lists  have  been  thrown  away.  $2  each  if  you  take 
one  or  the  lot,  for  yourself  or  to  sell  again,  makes  no  difference.  Has  a  swinging  agi¬ 
tator,  constantly  mixing  the  liquid.  An  excellent  machine,  a  pity  to  sell  at 
this  price,  but  must  go.  Send  money  order  before  thev  are  gone,  lots  ot 
times  you  can  use  a  knapsack  where  you  cannot  a  barrel  pump.  Handy  at 
anyplace.  Get  one  while  at  $2.  Cash  with  order.  The  world  will  never  see 
a  Lenox  Sprayer  for  $2  again  after  these  5000  are  gone,  so  if  you  want  one 
get  it  right  away.  Our  reference,  this  paper  or  any  of  our  banks. 

THE  LENOX  SPRAYER  CO..  30  WEST  ST..  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 
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All  communications  intended  for  E.  S. 
Carman,  should  he  mailed  to  River  Edge, 
Bergen  County,  N.  from  now  until 
October  1. 

May  30. — Home  again.  City  life  has 
its  pleasures,  certainly,  but  we  are  glad 
to  get  home  again.  We  call  the  Rural 
Grounds  “  home,”  though  for  the  past 
six  years  and  over,  the  family  has  spent 
eight  months  of  the  year  in  the  same 
city  abode.  This  “  abode  ”  is  a  flat,  the 
sixth  (top)  story  of  an  apartment  house. 
There  are  eight  pleasant  rooms  “  and  a 
hath.”  We  say  “  pleasant.”  Every  room 
has  a  window  or  two  windows,  and  being 
a  full  story  higher  than  the  western  ad¬ 
jacent  buildings,  one  looks  over  them  to 
the  Hudson  River,  only  half  a  mile  away, 
and  the  Palisades  of  New  Jersey.  The 
ventilation  is  perfect,  let  the  season  or 
weather  be  what  it  may. 

To  the  east,  there  is  Central  Park  just 
opposite,  and  the  quietest,  pleasantest 
portion  of  it  at  that.  This  gives  the 
writer  a  privilege  which  he  highly  prizes, 
for  there  are  few  days  from  October  1 
to  late  May  that  he  does  not  walk  in  it 
from  one  to  three  miles.  Central  Park 
is  a  grand  place.  It  was  so  arranged  that 
the  traffic  streets  are  “  planted  out,”  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine,  if  one’s  liver  is 
sound,  that  he  is  in  a.  paradise  of  shrubs, 
trees,  lakes,  hills,  valleys,  beautiful 
arches  and  bridges,  birds,  squirrels,  pea 
fowls  and  the  like,  the  whole  scene  en¬ 
livened  by  gay  equipages,  equestrians, 
bicycles,  happy  babies  being  wheeled  in 
their  carriages  by  nurses,  seemingly 
happy  and  contented,  too. 

The  tameness  of  the  animals  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  is  noteworthy.  Robins  seem 
not  to  notice  the  passersby,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  blackbirds  and  the  beautiful 
little  songsters  that  frequent  the  Park, 
who  seem  to  have  learned  that  they  have 
naught  to  fear. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  glad  to  get  back 
to  the  Rural  Grounds.  That  is  ours;  we 
made  it,  so  to  say,  and  one  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  a  partiality  for  the  results  of 
his  own  hard  work.  Resides,  we  may 
fairly  say  that,  though  Central  Park  is 
beautiful  and  grand  throughout,  there 
are  no  two  acres  in  it  that  can  begin  to 
show  the  choice  and  perfect  specimens 
of  plants  that  are  thriving  at  the  Rural 
Grounds . 

The  interest  taken  by  readers  in  our 
advocacy  and  inquiries  as  to  Awnless 
Brome  grass  (Bromus  inermis)  is  not  as 
hearty  as  we  would  like  it  to  be,  or  as 
the  subject  seems  to  warrant.  Our  little 
plot  sown  three  years  ago  in  poor  soil  is 
as  thrifty  as  it  can  be.  The  grass,  -now 
heading  out,  averages  three  feet  high, 
and  it  is  as  thick  as  grass  can  well  grow. 
Horses  and  cows  seem  to  relish  it  as 
much  as  they  do  Timothy  or  any  other 
grass.  We  cut  it  for  horses  during  the 
entire  season.  It  keeps  on  growing,  and 
is  as  green  and  thrifty  in  the  Fall  as  in 
the  Spring.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  the 
seed,  and  we  hope  some  of  our  progres¬ 
sive  grass  farmers  will  care  to  give  it  a 
trial  in  a  small  way.  As  a  lawn  grass 
for  poor  soil,  we  are  not  yet  ready  to 
pass  judgment . 

Magnolia  IIypolkuca. — Very  little,  if 
anything,  has  been  said  of  this  choice 
Japan  tree,  outside  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The 
reason  is,  probably,  that  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  new  ;  that  the  rural  journals  do 


try  new  trees  ;  that  it  is  high-priced  and, 
finally,  that  few  nurseries  offer  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  a  grand  tree — in  our  opinion 
the  most  valuable  of  the  foreign  kinds. 
Ihe  habit  of  the  tree  is  much  like  that 
of  the  Great-leafed  Magnolia — M.  macro- 
phylla,  or  the  Umbrella  Magnolia,  except 
that  it  is  more  erect  in  growth.  The 
leaves  average  more  than  a  foot  long, 
being  broadest  just  above  the  middle  or, 
botanically,  obovate.  Some  of  the  leaves 
are  18  inches  long  and  10  inches  broad  in 
the  widest  part,  of  a  bright  green  surface 
and  downy  or  velvety  beneath  with 
prominent  whitish  veins  running  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  midrib.  It  is  a 
beautiful  leaf— as  “tropical”  as  a  leaf 
can  be.  These  are  borne  in  clusters  of 
five  or  six  on  the  ends  of  the  cane-like 
branches,  and  the  flower  is  in  the  middle. 
The  flowers  are  creamy-white  in  color, 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  having 
usually  eight  petals  (this  is  variable) 
subtended  by  three  large  bracts  of  the 
same  color  as  the  petals.  This  tree,  un¬ 
like  most  of  the  Japan  Magnolias,  does 
not  bloom  until  its  leaves  are  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  it  continues  to  bloom  longer 
than  any  Magnolia  with  which  the  writer 
is  familiar.  Now  let  us  speak  of  its  most 
charming  characteristic:  The  flowers 
have  precisely  the  odor  of  a  ripe,  rich 
pineapple,  and  this  odor  is  so  pronounced 
that  a  single  blossom  will  perfume  a 
room. 

We  are  aware  that  this  is  not  a  timely 
note.  But  we  must  write  of  these  rare 
trees  and  shrubs  while  they  are  at  their 
best,  and  while,  for  this  season,  we  may 
write  from  life,  so  to  say.  During  the 
earlier  season,  every  department  of  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  is  crowded,  and  it  is  unjust  to 
the  majority  of  our  readers  that  one  de¬ 
partment  should  encroach  unduly  upon 
the  others.  Our  readers  are  requested 
to  make  a  note  in  favor  of  Magnolia 
Hypoleuca.  Spring  is  the  best  time  to 
transplant  it.  This  may  be  said  of  all 
Magnolias . 

Virurnum  plicatum.  Now  we  must 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an¬ 
other  grand  hardy  plant,  the  Plicate- 
leafed  Viburnum,  a  native  of  China.  We 
dare  say  that  all  are  familiar  with  the 
Rush  Cranberry  (V.  opulus)  and  child, 
the  Guelder  Rose  or  Snowball  tree  (V. 
opulus  sterilis).  No  one  would  care  for 
either  after  seeing  a  well-grown  speci¬ 
men  of  V.  plicatum,  which  may  easily 
take  rank  among  the  choicest  of  hardy 
shrubs  whether  we  regard  the  flowers, 
leaves  or  habit  of  the  plant.  The  Snow¬ 
ball  or  Guelder  rose  bears  flowers  nearly 
as  showy,  but  the  leaves  are  not  pretty, 
are  liable  to  be  injured  by  insects,  and 
the  habit  is  scraggly.  Plicatum  is  a 
mass  of  sturdy  foliage,  and  the  shape  is 
perfect.  The  leaves  are  all  of  a  deep 
green,  widely-ovate,  pointed  and  deeply 
plicated.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  so  are 
the  flowers.  We  count  (June  1)10  flow¬ 
ers  to  a  foot  of  stem,  so  that  the  shrub, 
which  is  eight  feet  high,  is  as  white  as 
a  snowbank  sprinkled  with  green.  The 
flowers  are  about  three  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  made  up  of  about  eight  pedicels  an 
inch  long,  each  of  which  bears  upwards 
of  20  five-petaled  Verbena-like  white 
flowers  fully  an  inch  in  diameter.  These 
flowers  are,  all  of  them,  absolutely  ster¬ 
ile,  having  not  even  the  rudiments  of 
pistils  or  stamens.  The  flowers  are  with¬ 
out  odor,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  fairly  be  said  against  the  shrub.  We 
have  never  known  it  to  be  injured  by 
insects  of  any  kind.  The  shrubs  grow 
to  the  height  of  about  10  feet,  but  cutting 


them  back  occasionally  makes  them  more 
compact  and  shapely . 

The  season,  unparalleled  for  its  cold, 
its  rain  and  misty,  cloudy  skies,  has  well 
nigh  distracted  the  farmers  in  our  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  poorer  of  them  are  quite 
discouraged.  Potato  seed  has  rotted  in 
many  fields;  sweet  corn  and  Lima  beans 
are  being  replanted.  The  tomato  crop 
will  be  so  late  that  it  cannot  pay  for  the 
cost  of  raising  the  plants,  cultivating 
the  fields  and  marketing  the  fruit . 

Prof.  Hilgard’s  “  Partial  Report  of 
Work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  University  of  California 
(Berkeley)  ”  for  the  years  1895-1897  has 
just  reached  us,  though  through  no  fault 
of  the  University,  and  gives  us  some 
additional  information  as  to  the  Awnless 
Brome  grass  (Bromus  inermis)  which,  as 
stated  above,  and  several  times  previous¬ 
ly,  is  being  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  seems  that  it  was  introduced  by  the 
California  Station  (from  Europe)  during 
1884.  It  was  reintroduced  as  a  promis¬ 
ing  novelty  by  eastern  experimenters 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  among  a  number 
of  grasses  that  have  been  tried  in  Kan¬ 
sas  and  other  parts  of  the  arid  regions 
of  the  interior. 

The  drought-resisting  character  of  the 
grass  was  early  noticed  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Berkeley  experiment  plots,  and, 
grown  alongside  of  Schrader’s  Brome 
grass,  surpassed  it  in  satisfactory  growth, 
being  softer  and  more  leafy,  and  bearing 
seed  which  clings  more  tenaciously  to 
the  stems,  which  are  finer  than  those  of 
Schrader.  Under  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  the  central  coast  region  of 
California,  it  is  commended  as  likely  to 
please  the  grower  better  than  Schrader’s. 
“It  is  worthy,”  the  report  concludes, 
“  of  the  widest  trial.” . 

Doliciios  Lablab  and  Mucuna  pruriens 
have  both  been  given  as  the  botanical 
name  of  the  Velvet  bean.  Dolichos  Lab- 
lab  is  described  by  Baron  Von  Mueller, 
as  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Africa, 
where  it  matures  in  about  three  months. 
The  young  pods  and  ripe  seeds  are  avail¬ 
able  for  culinary  use,  while  the  whole 
plant  is  used  for  cattle  feed.  Mucuna 
pruriens  is  the  cow-itch  of  the  East 
Indies — certainly  a  distinct  plant.  It  is 
not  mentioned  as  an  economic  plant, 
though  another  Mucuna,  M.  Cochinchin- 
ensis,  grows  in  the  open  air  in  England, 
and  furnishes  edible  pods  similar  in 
taste  to  those  of  the  Scarlet  runner. 


Killing  Dock  and  Politicians. — A.  H. 
Merrill,  of  Massachusetts,  speaking  of 
the  advice  about  killing  dock  on  page 
385,  says  :  *•  Send  the  boys  out  with  the 
kerosene  can,  and  when  they  find  a  large, 
old  root,  the  size  of  a  saucer,  turn  on  a 
saucerful  of  the  oil.  Use  it  on  smaller 
ones  in  proportion,  and  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  you  will  have  to  look  twice  to 
find  their  remains.”  Our  friend  says 
truly,  that  our  political  bosses  are  worse 
enemies  to  this  country  and  government 
everywhere,  than  1,000  Spaniards.  He 
is  right,  it  takes  only  a  short  proclama¬ 
tion  to  raise  1,000,000  men,  eager  to  fire 
oft’  a  gun  at  a  Spaniard.  It  is  like  pull¬ 
ing  teeth,  however,  to  get  a  single  man 
to  fire  off  a  vote  at  a  political  boss. 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  andbette.  work  with 
this  Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  can  ilo 
with  common  hoes.  If  you  can’t  get  the 

Hand  Cultivator 

of  your  dealer,  send  70  cents  Tor  sample. 
Farmers'  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free, 
ULRICH  J1F0.  CO.,  20  River  St.,  Rock  Falls,  111. 


l  D on9 1  Buy  a  Gold  Brick 

•  in  the  form  ol‘ II  hand  muclilne  for  making 

•  woven  wire  fence.  You  never  saw,  and  you  never  will 

•  <ee  a  good  fence  made  in  that  way.  Buy  the  reliable 

•Keystone  woven  wire  Fence 

•  and  you  will  have  tho  best  fence  that  can  be  made  from 

•  wire  or  anything  else.  It’s  cheap,  when  you  consider  it* 

•  life  and  its  quality  Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from 
4 us.  We  pay  the  freight  Free  circulars. 

«  KKYSTONF.  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  (*o.  nRiishSt.PeorU,Ill. 


•  ■  o^~o  -  o-»  o  i-O 

[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “8tanda 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag.; 

Get  hie  new  catalogue.  It 
telle  all  about  The  Best 
A  Fa*rn  Fence  Made.  .  _ 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 

A  O  ♦  O— <  ~  ‘  “  -  —  -  - 


England  and  Russia 

want  to  be  considered  friendly.  But  they  can’t  offer 
us  such  safety  from  interference  as  is  afforded  the 
llock  by  intervention  of  i’iiire  fence. 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


Galvanized  Barbed  Wire 

Best  quality.  *1.90  per  100  pounds.  Write  for  prices, 
delivered  at  your  railroad  station. 

JAMES  S.  CASK,  Colchester,  Conn. 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for 
Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK.  PA. 

|  Profits  I 
of  Farming!; 

! ;  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture  J  | 

j  [  depend  upon  Good  Crops  and  j  | 
i  i  they  in  turn  upon  Good  For-  '  [ 

|  '  til  I  sore.  The  uniformly  boot  <  > 

1  |  fertiliser  for  all  Crop*  and  all 
i  i  soils  is  made  by  (  i 

| !  THE  CLEVEUID  NTEI  CO., I ! 

{CLEVELAVO,  O. 

Material*  rupplU*  fmr  “Ham*  Miming."  | 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities. 


Price  alone 

Poultry  Keeper . to. 50 

Inter-State  Poultry  man . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders  . . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 


Total . $3.00 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  yon  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  dally  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
Ruhal  New-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  $1.05. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  New  YORK. 


POTATOES 
TRUCK 
CORN 
OATS 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  com  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  GO.,  £VA°" 


Farmers  be  Wise,  Deal  with  us  and  Save  40  pcbot.  on  your  Fertilizers. 

You  Save  Salesman’s  Expenses  and  Agent’s  Profit . 

Analysis.  Phos.  Acid,  Ammonia,  Aetna]  Potash, 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25  4  to  5  .  #a2.ooperton 

Pour  Fold  Fertiliser .  9tol0  2to3  2to3  16.00  “ 

Smoky  City  “  8  to  10  IV.  to  2%  1>£  to  2J4  15.00  M 

Big  Bonanza  “  9  to  10  2%  to  3%  4  to  5  ao.oo  “ 

Potato  Special  “  9  to  10  3>|  to  4L£  8  to  T  03.00  “ 

Tobacco  Special  “  11  to  12  3  to  4  4  to  5  ax.oo  " 

A  Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15  4  to  5  .  18.00  " 

SFor  samples  and  pamphlet,  write  WALKER  STRATMAN  4  CO.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established.  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Cabman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collinowood,  Managing  Editor. 

VR*o"tE™'  t ' 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  1054  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  .TUNE  18,  1898. 


All  conmunieations  intended  for  E.  S.  Carman,  should 
he  mailed  to  River  Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  from 
now  until  October  1. 

© 

The  Year  Kook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1897  has  just  been  published  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  a  valuable 
and  interesting  volume  of  792  pages,  giving  a  synopsis 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Department,  and  also  a  num¬ 
ber  of  special  articles  on  important  topics.  The  book 
costs  60  cents,  which  should  be  sent  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

© 

Attention  is  called  to  the  new  department  “  On 
The  Wing,”  on  page  439.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  intends  to 
make  this  feature  of  brief,  personal  reports  from  prac¬ 
tical  people  a  prominent  feature  henceforth.  We 
want  our  editors  to  have  something  stronger  than  a 
postage  stamp  to  stick  them  to  their  readers.  We 
wish  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  more  than  ever  like  a  big 
family — and  the  bigger  the  family  the  better  for  all. 

The  farmers  of  Washington  Valley,  N.  J.,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  considering  the  use  of  wire  fencing  for 
telephone  wires.  The  staples  holding  the  wires  to 
the  posts  will  be  replaced  with  insulators,  and  other 
wires  run  from  the  fences  to  the  houses.  An  expert 
electrician  will  be  employed  to  connect  the  wires,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  may  be  done  at  little  expense. 
If  preliminary  attempts  prove  successful,  this  system 
will  be  used  through  the  entire  farm  district. 

© 

A  recent  Maine  enactment  requires  that  a  seed 
dealer  shall  provide  a  guarantee  as  to  the  purity  of 
his  seed.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  since  he 
is  not  called  upon  to  declare  the  viability  of  the  seed, 
he  would  comply  with  the  law  in  telling  the  truth  as 
to  the  freedom  from  impurity,  whether  the  seed  would 
germinate  or  not.  Legislation  concerning  seeds  seems 
to  be  quite  equally  divided  between  that  which  goes 
too  far,  and  that  which  does  not  go  far  enough. 

© 

An  ingenious  western  man  recently  devised  a  new 
industry,  which  was  the  extraction  of  alcohol  from 
old  spirit  barrels.  If  such  alcohol  were  free  from 
taxation,  the  process  would  be  very  profitable,  as  each 
barrel  yields  about  one-third  gallon  of  alcohol.  It  has 
been  decided,  in  a  test  case,  that  this  alcohol  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  revenue  tax,  the  tax  having  been  already 
paid  upon  the  original  package.  According  to  this 
process,  a  whisky  barrel  does  not  become  harmless 
even  when  empty. 

© 

It  is  a  discouraging  sight  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
peach  foliage  along  Cayuga  Lake,  in  New  York  State. 
A  more  beautiful  sight  could  not  be  imagined  by  a 
fruit  enthusiast,  than  these  orchards  and  vineyards, 
sloping  right  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  But  the  peach 
orchards  have  never  before  received  such  a  visitation 
of  curl  as  this  year.  The  trouble  showed  itself  last 
year,  but,  apparently,  interfered  very  little  with  the 
crop,  most  of  the  trees  quickly  making  a  secondary 
growth  of  leaves.  This  year,  however,  the  curl  is  far 
more  severe,  and,  in  the  case  of  several  varieties,  the 
crop  will  certainly  be  seriously  affected.  Elberta  and 
Crosby  are  very  badly  affected  ;  so  are  Hill’s  Chili  and 
Mt.  Rose.  Crawford  shows  less  of  the  trouble  than 
other  varieties,  and  is  already  making  a  vigorous 
regrowth.  In  the  worst  cases,  the  curl  affects  the 
young  twigs,  as  well  as  the  foliage.  At  least  one  ex¬ 
perienced  grower  thinks  seriously  of  starting  in  at 


once  to  cut  back  these  badly  affected  trees.  If  left  as 
they  are,  there  is  nothing  but  very  feeble  growth  to 
bear  next  year’s  crop,  and  the  prospects  for  that  crop 
would  seem  extremely  uncertain.  It  would  appear, 
even  from  the  most  conservative  estimate,  that  the 
northern  peach  crop  will  be  seriously  affected  by  this 
prevalence  of  leaf  curl. 

O 

One  thing  often  referred  to,  in  talking  sugar  beets, 
is  the  labor  required  on  this  crop.  The  thinning  calls 
for  careful  hand  work,  at  just  a  certain  time.  In 
Nebraska,  they  have  tried  an  implement  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  with  but  partial  success.  At  Cornell,  they  are 
watching  this  crop  closely,  and  are  trying  the  effect 
of  partial  thinning  with  the  cultivator,  followed  by 
final  hand  selection.  The  ideal  time  for  thinning  is 
also  to  be  decided  by  careful  test.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  this  season  will  do  a  good  deal  in  deciding  the 
value  of  the  crop  in  New  York  State. 

© 

We  thank  our  friends  for  sending  notes  on  the 
handling  of  the  hay  crop.  We  can  print  only  a  few 
of  the  letters  entire,  but  the  combined  experience  of 
our  haymakers  makes  a  few  things  clearer  than  ever. 

Cut  the  Hay  Early. 

Don't  Let  It  Be  Sv/nbumed. 

'The  Wind  Dees  the  Curing. 

Hustle  It :  Keep  It  Moving. 

Don't  Let  It  Qet  Too  Dry. 

The  mowers  have  begun  to  click  !  Forward,  March  ! 
with  the  hay  tools. 

© 

Two  of  the  prize  house  plans  are  printed  this  week, 
others  will  follow.  The  judges  had  a  hard  time  de¬ 
ciding  the  third  prize.  There  were  two  that  ranked 
about  even.  The  final  decision  went  to  the  one  that 
seemed  nearest  the  means  of  a  farmer  who  must  pay 
for  such  a  house  out  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  We 
shall  print  them  both  in  a  week  or  so.  A  good  many 
of  the  plans  failed  because  they  made  no  provision 
for  a  bath-room  and  water  privileges.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  farmer  should  be  denied  such  com¬ 
forts.  Water  should  be  led  through  the  house  when¬ 
ever  it  is  possible  to  halter  it. 

© 

Two  Philadelphia  lawyers  have  been  disbarred  for 
unprofessional  conduct.  One  man  erased  with  acids 
the  record  of  a  mortgage.  The  other  was  guilty  of 
barratry,  that  is,  he  made  a  practice  of  inciting 
others  to  lawsuits  and  litigation.  This  man  sent 
agents  or  runners  to  persons  who  had  been  injured  in 
accidents,  or  who  imagined  that  they  had  some  griev¬ 
ance  against  others.  He  advised  them  to  bring  suit, 
and  agreed  that  all  moneys  recovered  should  be 
equally  divided  between  lawyer  and  client.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  a  crime,  and  the  man  was  disbarred.  The 
traditional  “Philadelphia  lawyer”  is  supposed  to  be 
a  shrewd  person,  but  this  man  went  too  far,  and  meets 
with  his  just  deserts,  and  dozens  of  others  like  him 
should  be  punished. 

0 

The  winner  of  the  second  prize  in  the  house-plan 
contest,  in  writing  about  her  plans,  page  430,  says 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  build  an  expensive  house, 
because  it  would  not  add  enough  to  the  selling  price 
of  the  farm  to  make  up  the  outlay.  It’s  a  good  idea, 
when  investing  money  in  any  improvements,  to  take 
into  account  the  prospect  of  getting  it  back  in  case  a 
contingency  should  arise.  But  in  the  strictly  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  back  from  the  towns  and  cities,  not 
so  much  stress  is  likely  to  be  put  on  a  good  house  by 
a  purchaser,  as  upon  a  good  barn,  fertile  land,  or  other 
improvements  that  are  more  closely  associated  with 
the  making  of  money  on  the  farm.  But  why  take  these 
thing  into  account  ?  The  farmer  should  have  a  con¬ 
venient  and  comfortable  house,  and  it  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  should  be  made  so  attractive  that  neither 
he  nor  his  family  will  ever  want  to  leave  it. 

© 

Some  married  couples  might  be  inclined  to  turn  up 
their  noses  at  the  idea  of  givingtheir  joint  services  for 
$30  a  month — see  page  430  ;  but  we  will  warrant  that 
not  one-tenth  part  of  the  farmers,  the  country  through, 
will  have  so  much  clean  money  at  the  end  of  the  year 
as  a  couple  working  on  these  terms.  Of  course,  board 
and  washing  are  included,  and  these  are  worth  at 
least  $20  a  month  more  for  the  two,  making  the  actual 
amount  received  not  less  than  $50  a  month,  or  $600  a 
year.  The  sole  outlay  necessary  is  for  clothes,  and 
these  need  not  be  expensive.  Compare  this  with  the 
income  of  the  city  man  receiving,  perhaps,  $1,000  per 
year.  His  house  rent  will  be  anywhere  from  $15  to 
$30  per  month,  say  $250  per  year.  His  railroad  fare 
will  be  about  $75  ;  his  bill  for  groceries,  $125  ;  meat, 
$100  ;  milk,  fruit,  etc.,  $100  ;  fuel,  $50 — total,  $700. 
This  leaves  only  $300  to  buy  clothing — which  must 
necessarily  cost  more  than  on  the  farm — pay  doctors’ 


bills,  church  and  other  expenses,  and  the  numerous 
little  incidentals  that  are  continually  arising.  Car¬ 
riage  rides,  excursions,  and  any  little  outings  must 
be  paid  for  in  cash.  The  above  estimate  of  expenses 
is  a  very  modest  one,  and  doesn’t  take  into  account 
the  keeping  of  a  servant.  So  it  would  seem  that,  under 
the  proposed  arrangement,  the  hired  man  and  his 
wife  would  have  more  clear  cash  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  the  city  man  who  is  working  for  what 
many  people  consider  a  very  fair  salary. 

0 

n  Milk  farmers  are  complaining  of  low  prices  for  all 
milk  products.  At  some  points  in  central  New  York 
milk  nets  only  44  cents  per  can  !  At  the  same  time  all 
through  the  dairy  sections  good  milch  cows  are  higher 
in  price  than  they  have  been  in  years.  This  curious 
contradiction  is  hard  to  understand.  The  value  of 
most  machines  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  what  they 
can  be  made  to  produce.  The  value  of  the  cow’s 
product  is  lower  than  ever,  yet  the  cow  herself 
costs  more  than  formerly.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  this  should  be  so.  A  number  of  milk  farmers 
realize  the  situation  and  are  keeping  back  some  of 
their  milk  to  feed  to  good  heifer  calves.  They  think 
it  will  pay  better  to  put  good  grain  and  fodder  into 
the  cow  herself,  and  let  some  one  else  feed  the  cow 
for  milk. 

© 

On  the  following  page  we  give  a  careful  synopsis  of 
the  views  of  American  seedsmen  concerning  the  pro¬ 
posed  Government  inspection  of  seeds.  The  chief 
objection  urged  against  it  seems  to  be  that  the  samples 
may  not  be  fairly  taken.  We  are  assured  that  such 
samples  will  be  purchased  by  correspondents  of  the 
Department,  both  farmers  and  others,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  insure  that  they  represent  seeds  which  are  offered 
by  the  seedsmen  to  their  customers  in  the  regular 
course  of  trade.  The  tests  will  be  carefully  made  in 
duplicate,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  soil.  Portions 
of  each  sample  will  be  reserved  for  further  test  in  case 
it  should  be  deemed  necessary.  The  need  of  such 
tests  has  been  shown  by  the  many  samples  of  poor 
seed  examined  from  time  to  time  by  various  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  the  Department.  Numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  serious  and  willful  adulteration,  especially 
in  seeds  of  clovers,  grasses  and  other  forage  plants, 
have  come  to  light,  and  the  Department  has  been  earn¬ 
estly  requested  by  prominent  seedsmen  and  others  to 
take  active  measures  to  suppress  such  frauds.  We 
feel  confident  that  the  tests  will  be  fair  and  helpful. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

The  gods  gave  out  this  oracle,  ’tis  said, 

“  Man,  know  thyself !  ”  I’d  like  to  edit  that. 

“  Know!  ”  Strike  off  K  which  stands  there  at  the  head. 

Still  for  our  purpose  “  now  ”  is  quite  too  fat. 

Strike  off  the  W— we  have  a  word, 

A  mighty  bulwark  in  the  smoke  of  strife, 

And  all  because  it  is  too  seldom  heard. 

A  wave  of  trouble  sweeps  above  your  life. 

This  “  know  thyself  ”  is  excellent  advice, 

Perhaps  the  best  the  ancient  gods  could  give 
But  I  would  cut  it  with  a  smaller  slice, 

So  say  “NO  ”  to  thyself— and  thou  Shalt  live! 

Good  grass— water— hay. 

A  ripe  life  leaves  a  green  memory. 

Don’t  rush  to  extremes— walk  there  ! 

Better  keep  your  privations  private. 

The  liar’s  share  is  too  often  the  lion’s. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  admit  your  failures. 

Two  classes  of  hens— may  lays  and  do  lays. 

The  click  of  the  mower  is  heard  in  the  land. 

It’s  high  time  you  dropped  that  low  thinking. 

Peace  meal — “  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is.” 

Out  of  place— an  apple  tree  in  a  cow  pasture. 

The  “kicker”.  Ye  are  the  assault  of  the  earth. 

Watch  the  bull,  or  there  will  be  watchers  at  your  bedside. 

“  I  believe  in  an  axy  dent  policy  said  the  boy  at  the  wood  pile. 

“ Filthy  lucre!  ”  Every  man  has  the  power  to  clean  it  by  good 
usage. 

One  of  our  reader^  asks  whether  we  want  some  “  Hopeless 
farm  notes.” 

The  little  black  flea-beetle  that  punctures  potato  leaves  does 
not  like  tobacco  water. 

Kansas  harvest  hands  seized  a  train  on  the  Santa  Fd  Road  and 
started  after  work  in  the  southern  wheat  fields. 

An  early  way  to  “  cure  bacon  ”  is  to  keep  a  mixture  of  wood 
ashes  and  salt  and  some  charcoal  before  the  pig. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  “  boom  ”  among  sheep  meu  for  sow¬ 
ing  rape  seed  at  the  last  cultivation  of  corn.  This  will  give  good 
sheep  pasture  until  heavy  frosts. 

If  we  had  a  boy  “  at  the  front  ”  as  a  volunteer  in  any  of  the 
military  camps,  wre  would  keep  him  well  supplied  with  “  letters 
from  home.”  Don’t  let  him  shoot  off  his  mother’s  heart  strings! 

One  of  the  house  plans  was  designed  to  “  help  keep  the  old 
folks  on  the  farm !  ”  Usually  the  young  folks  are  most  likely  to 
fly.  It’s  a  good  thought,  though— this  providing  for  the  comfort 
of  the  old  folks. 

The  publishers  that  continue  to  send  their  papers  to  sub¬ 
scribers  after  subscriptions  expire,  would  have  burning  ears  if 
they  could  get  out  among  their  readers.  One  farmer  said  last 
week  that,  after  a  paper  once  got  started,  the  only  way  to  stop  it 
was  to  go  and  shoot  the  editor. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

A  new  Pineapple  Package  has  made  its  appearance, 
which  seems  to  find  a  good  deal  of  favor  with  dealers. 
It  is  much  like  an  orange  box,  having  a  partition  in 
the  center,  but  is  smaller  and  longer.  It  seems  to  be 
made  of  very  good  material,  and  very  carefully  put 
together.  It  is  a  very  nice  package  to  handle,  and 
much  preferable  to  the  old  style  of  shipping  in  bar¬ 
rels.  If  the  dealers  all  prefer  this  style  of  package, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  its  use  will  increase 
among  growers  and  packers. 

X  X  X 

Selling  Currants  to  Canners.  —  One  woman 
writes  for  the  names  of  canners  to  whom  she  could 
ship  currants.  Such  shipments  would  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  The  canners  near  New  York  depend,  to  a 
large  extent,  upon  buying  their  supplies  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  when  prices  are  low.  They  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  a  glut  of  fruits  or  vegetables  that  they 
can  use,  because  then  they  can  get  them  at  much  less 
than  the  regular  prices.  The  prices  of  canned  goods 
have  been  so  low  during  recent  years,  that  they  have 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  such  expedients  to  make 
any  money.  So  there  would  be  no  use  in  shipping 
products  to  them  unless  as  a  last  resort. 

t  X  X 

Freshening  the  Roses. — I  saw  one  of  the  street 
flower  peddlers  spraying  the  handful  of  roses  he  car¬ 
ried,  with  one  of  the  little  bulb  sprayers,  sometimes 
used  by  window  gardeners  to  spray  the  house  plants, 
and  after  using  it,  he  slipped  it  in  his  pocket,  being 
very  care  ul  to  put  it  right  side  up.  The  roses  looked 
as  fresh  and  dewy  as  you  please.  It  really  made  a 
great  difference  in  their  appearance.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  ways  of  freshening  faded  flowers,  and  the  most  of 
those  dealt  in  by  these  street  peddlers,  are  of  the 
character  that  need  considerable  freshening,  to  make 
them  presentable.  One  way  of  reviving  flowers  that 
are  somewhat  wilted,  is  to  put  them  in  the  refrig¬ 
erator,  but  they  go  to  pieces  very  quickly,  after  being 
taken  from  such  a  place. 

X  X  X 

Women  in  the  Markets. — On  page  431,  are  shown 
pictures  of  two  women  who  are  representatives  of  the 
better  of  a  large  class  of  women  who  sell  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  all  sorts  of  produce  in  the  retail  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York.  Some  of  them  rent  small  stores, 
many  of  them  simply  stalls,  around  Washington  and 
other  markets,  and  some  have  a  small  stand  on  the 
street.  Many  of  them  rent  spaces  between  the  fronts 
of  the  stores  and  the  sidewalk  line,  and  here  they 
have  more  or  less  pretentious  stands.  Some  of  the 
humbler  class  will  do  business  from  a  barrel  with  a 
wide  board  on  top,  and  some  of  them  from  a  large 
basket ;  while  some  will  camp  out  on  the  curb  with 
any  old  box  for  a  stand.  A  good  many  of  these  women 
are  apparently  refined  and  well  educated,  as  they  use 
good  language,  and  all  are  shrewd  and  sharp,  both  in 
buying  and  in  selling.  They  are  quick  at  repartee,  and 
are  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Some 
of  them  are  thoroughly  honest,  and  their  word  is  as 
much  to  be  depended  upon  as  any  merchant  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Others  are  tricky,  and  one  must  needs  be  care¬ 
ful  or  he  will  surely  be  swindled  in  dealing  with  them. 
I  have  been  told  of  some  of  these  women  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  market,  have  accumulated 
fortunes,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  up  this 
manner  of  life.  The  pictures  shown  do  not  suggest 
any  tendency  to  consumption  in  these  women,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  a  healthy-looking  lot.  The 
work  must  either  kill  off  the  weakly  ones,  or  else  it  is 
conducive  to  health.  They  are  an  interesting  class. 

_  f.  h.  v. 

RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY  Oh  MAIL 

A  I'OSSIBLE  EXTENSION  AFTER  ALL. 

We  are  likely  to  have  the  appropriation  for  free 
delivery  of  the  mail  in  rural  districts  after  all.  The 
following  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  the  free 
delivery  system  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  states  the  present  condition  of  affairs  : 

In  general  terms,  it  may  be  stated  that,  wherever  rural  free 
delivery  has  been  established,  the  farmers,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  have  appreciated  its  benefits  so  keenly  that  they  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  service  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  lose  it.  But  they  have  not  been  called  upon  to 
put  their  proposition  into  effect,  and  in  fact,  without  a  change  in 
the  law,  they  might  And  it  difficult  to  do  so.  Only  one  rural  free 
delivery  service,  out  of  70  branching  out  of  as  many  post  offices, 
and  distributed  over  30  States,  has  been  discontinued  for  lack  of 
appreciation,  and  in  that  same  State,  two  or  three  additional  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  established,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  people, 
more  than  to  counterbalance  the  one  withdrawn.  The  number 
of  carriers  in  each  delivery  route  ranges  from  one  to  four,  so  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  now,  under  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000,  150  rural  delivery  routes  in  successful  running  order.  The 
Post  Office  Appropriation  bill,  which  is  now  in  conference,  carries, 
as  I  understand,  a  compromise  suggestion  of  $150,000  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  experimental  rural  free  delivery  service  during 


the  coming  fiscal  year,  commencing  July  1.  Should  this  appro¬ 
priation  finally  pass  Congress,  it  will  enable  the  Department  to 
increase  the  rurj.1  service  nearly  fourfold.  a.  w.  macneal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  wherever  this  system 
has  been  tried,  it  has  given  great  satisfaction.  Re¬ 
ports  come  from  all  over  the  country  to  that  effect. 
One  man  in  Kentucky  writes  that  free  delivery  is 
worth  fully  $2  a  month  to  him,  yet  he  is  only  a  poor 
farmer.  He  has,  however,  a  family  of  grown  daughters 
who  think  they  must  have  the  mail  every  day.  This 
farmer  is  but  one  of  many  who  wish  to  have  this  ser¬ 
vice  continued  and  extended.  Most  of  those  who  re¬ 
port  state  that,  rather  than  have  the  service  discon¬ 
tinued,  they  would  willingly  pay  for  a  private  carrier. 
One  report  from  Washington  speaks  of  a  mail  route  25 
miles  long  covering  an  area  of  about  10  square  miles, 
and  serving  about  800  people.  The  people  fasten  some 
receptacle  in  a  convenient  place  where  the  carriers 
can  drop  the  mail  without  dismounting.  Whenever  a 
farmer  has  mail  in  his  box  which  he  wishes  collected, 
he  displays  a  small  white  flag.  Each  carrier  has  a 
field  glass,  and  when  there  is  no  mail  to  take  or  leave, 
is  saved  a  trip  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile  up  a  lane  and 
back.  Lard  pails,  oil  cans,  syrup  cans,  cigar  boxes, 
trunks  and,  in  one  instance,  a  whole  wagon  box,  have 
been  used  as  mail  boxes. 

In  Kansas,  one  solitary  person  was  found  who  did 
not  like  the  service,  and  he  is  quoted  as  having  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  follows  : 

I  don’t  see  no  partic’lar  advantage  in  it.  I  can  go  to  town  often 
enough  to  get  all  the  papers  I’ve  got  time  to  read.  There  ain’t 
no  call  for  the  Guv’ment  to  go  to  any  such  trouble  for  us  farmers. 
It’s  gettin’  too  darned  plutocratic  anyway.  Fust  thing  you  know 
the  Guv’ment  will  be  wantin’  us  to  wear  cyarpet  slippers  an’ 
smoke  seegyars,  an’  then  what  in  thunder’s  goin’  to  become  of 
the  farm  work  ?  We’ll  all  be  gettin’  like  them  lazy  town  folks  an’ 
won’t  stir  out  of  the  house  to  do  a  choi’e  till  we  get  our  mornin’ 
paper  to  read.  An’  do  you  think  I’m  goin’  to  drop  my  letters  in  a 
box  out  here  for  any  one  to  come  along  an’  get  ?  How’m  I  goin’ 
to  know  they’ll  ever  git  to  the  post  office,  or  that  some’n  won’t 
come  along  an’  take  the  stamps  off’n  ’em  ?  No,  siree,  Harry,  the 
old  way’s  good  enough  for  me,  as  long  as  I’m  a  plain  farmer. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  seem  as  though  Congress  could 
not  possibly  do  a  more  popular  thing  than  to  extend 
this  system  of  free  rural  delivery  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


GOVERNMENT  TESTS  OF  SEEDS. 

WHAT  THE  SEEDSMEN  SAY  ABOUT  IT. 

Beginning  on  July  1,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  purposes  to  begin  a  collection  of  seeds 
from  the  stocks  sold  by  our  seedsmen,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  testing  them  for  purity  and  vitality.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  have  the  option  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  results  of  such  tests,  with  the  names  of 
seedsmen.  We  have  written  most  of  the  leading 
seedsmen  in  this  country,  to  learn  their  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  value  of  this  proceeding.  Many  of 
them  seem  to  be  as  yet  very  much  at  sea  with  relation 
to  this  work.  Many  do  not  seem  to  understand  its  scope 
and  the  ultimate  intent  of  the  Government,  and  are 
themselves  in  search  of  more  information  before  giving 
any  opinion. 

A  leading  western  seedsman  says  that,  while  the 
effect  of  such  tests,  carefully  carried  out,  cannot  fail 
to  be  beneficial  to  seed  dealers,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  carefulness  of  seed  growers,  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  are  many  other  industries  in 
the  country,  needing  Governmental  supervision  more 
than  the  seed  trade.  For  instance,  the  adulteration 
of  food  and  food  products  is  an  evil  that  is  a  thousand 
times  more  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
at  large,  than  the  shortcomings  of  seed  growers  and 
seed  dealers. 

Another  New  England  seedsman  says  that  the  plan 
outlined  by  Secretary  Wilson  is  on  a  broad,  fairly  lib¬ 
eral  basis  toward  the  seedsmen,  and  reasonably  pro¬ 
tective  of  the  rights  of  seed  producers.  However,  he 
does  not  understand  why  the  test  should  be  made  in 
July  ;  but  we  do  not  understand  that  this  is  the  case, 
but  that  the  collection  of  seeds  is  to  be  begun  then, 
presumably  of  the  present  season’s  crop. 

One  New  York  seedsman  says  that  he  does  not  think 
much  of  the  proposed  work,  provided  the  seeds¬ 
men  know,  when  they  send  the  samples,  for  what 
purpose  they  are  intended  ;  but  if  the  Department 
were  to  secure  through  orders  sent  from  individuals, 
a  supply  of  seeds  for  testing,  such  as  would  be  sent 
from  the  regular  stocks  of  producers,  the  tests  would 
be  of  value.  He  says  that  those  who  are  evidently 
endeavoring  to  supply  good  stock,  should  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  from  the  tests. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  of  Philadelphia,  say  that  they 
have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  test  all  their  seeds  as 
received  from  the  grower,  and  to  sell  only  those  of 
satisfactory  germination,  and  would  welcome  the 
new  law,  and  believe  that  no  conscientious  seeds¬ 
man  need  fear  for  his  reputation,  provided  the  tests 
and  retests  are  properly  made. 

Another  western  firm  thinks  this  work  will  tend  to 
induce  a  higher  quality  of  seeds  offered  by  seedsmen, 
to  the  advantage  of  both  the  seller  and  buyer  ;  that  if 
properly  carried  out,  it  should  have  the  effect  of  in¬ 


creasing  the  confidence  of  purchasers  of  seeds  offered 
by  seedsmen  who  escape  being  reported  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  The  value  of  the  work  will  depend  on  the 
Department.  They  earnestly  hope  that  close  super¬ 
vision  will  be  exercised  over  the  clover  and  grass  seeds, 
as  bad  seeds  are  being  disseminated  at  an  alarming 
rate,  causing  loss  to  farmers  who  grow  the  seeds,  and 
loss  and  annoyance  to  all  who  handle  them. 

Frank  Ford  &  Son  say  that  the  work  may  have  a 
tendency  to  make  some  seedsmen  a  little  more  careful, 
but  they  do  not  anticipate  much  benefit  from  it.  There 
are  so  many  ways  of  avoiding  the  real  object  of  the 
measure,  that  unreliable  seedsmen  will  not  furnish 
the  seeds  for  testing,  while  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  do  a  straightforward  business,  and  are  willing  to 
furnish  seeds  to  the  Department,  will  be  the  ones  to 
suffer,  where  any  variety  is  below  the  required  per 
cent  of  purity  or  germination.  There  is  also  a  chance 
for  injustice  provided  the  authorities  were  so  disposed. 

A  New  York  seedsman  says  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  a  very  valuable  one  to  all  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture,  provided  that  every  seedsman  in  the 
country  is  included,  and  that  the  seeds  be  obtained  in 
a  manner  that  will  obviate  any  discrimination.  He 
does  not  think  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
have  the  option  of  publishing  the  results  unless  all 
seedsmen  are  included  in  such  a  public  list.  No  favor 
should  be  shown  to  any  one.  Samples  of  seeds  should 
be  purchased  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Another  New  York  City  firm  says  that  this  work  is 
just  what  they  themselves  have  been  doing  for  the 
past  25  years.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  tried  to  be  fair  in  fixing  the  standard, 
for  purity  and  viability,  but  they  have  placed  the  stand¬ 
ard  on  a  good  many  varieties  somewhat  high. 

Another  Philadelphia  seedsman  is  in  favor  of  the 
plan,  provided  the  seeds  are  bought  in  the  regular 
way,  so  that  the  seedsmen  furnishing  them,  will  not 
know  for  what  purpose  they  are  intended,  thus  pre¬ 
cluding  the  possibility  of  any  dishonest  seedsman 
furnishing  seeds  specially  for  testing. 

Henry  A.  Dreer  says  that  the  honorable  seedsmen 
of  the  United  States  require  no  Governmental  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  their  methods.  They  have  a  reputation  to 
sustain,  that  can  be  held  only  through  careful  testing 
of  all  seeds  offered,  both  as  to  germination  and  purity. 
The  intelligent  cultivator  soon  learns  whom  to  trust 
and  whom  to  avoid.  We  need  Governmental  assistance 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  seeds  to  adulterate  grass, 
grain  and  clover  seeds.  The  impurities  or  weed  seeds 
mentioned  in  the  circular,  are  found  in  this  class 
only,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  con¬ 
fine  its  attention  to  this.  Governmental  aid  should 
also  be  given  to  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
work. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee,  after  careful  consideration,  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  move  is  in  the  right  direction.  For 
years,  our  Government  has  been  behind  European 
governments  in  the  matter  of  pure  food  inspection, 
and  he  trusts  that  this  beginning  will  be  the  pioneer 
to  Governmental  inspection  of  other  articles  of  which 
the  purchaser  can  tell  almost  nothing.  He  advocates 
purchasing  by  dummy  orders,  that  there  can  be  no 
chance  for  furnishing  seeds  selected  especially  for  the 
test.  The  purity  tests  are  of  little  value  in  vegetables. 

Several  other  seedsmen  are  not  prepared  to  say 
much  about  the  matter,  but  the  general  trend  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  seeds  should  be  bought 
in  such  a  way  that  the  sellers  may  not  know  for  what 
purpose  they  are  intended,  and  that  the  Government 
agents  should  be  wholly  unprejudiced  in  their  work 
and  use  the  greatest  care  possible. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Tiie  American  Silo  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  make  a  special 
feature  of  the  silo  problems,  and  want  to  corresjjond  with  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  whether  they  have  a  silo 
now  or  are  to  build  one. 

A  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  an  unmarried  young  man,  agri¬ 
cultural  dairy  course  man  preferred.  Must  be  willing  to  work  on 
farm  in  addition  to  care  of  cows  and  other  live  stock.  Address 
Dairyman,  care  this  office. 

The  Dutch  Belted  cattle  advertised  on  page  443,  are  as  tine 
specimens  of  that  breed  as  one  can  find  in  America.  These  beau¬ 
tiful  cattle  will  be  sure  to  win  prizes  at  the  Fall  fairs,  and  they 
are,  in  any  event,  first-class  dairy  animals.  Here  is  a  good 
chance  for  some  one  to  start  at  the  top  in  cattle  breeding. 

Holdfast  corn  binders  have  become  very  popular  where  there 
is  much  corn  to  bind.  They  do  the  work  so  quickly  and  neatly 
that  one  cannot  afford  not  to  have  them  where  there  is  any 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  The  Tie  Co.,  Box  18,  Unadilla,  N.  Y., 
make  them.  They  send  samples  of  the  ties  in  different  lengths 
for  four  cents  in  stamps. 

A  traction  engine  is  one  of  those  things  that  every  farmer  does 
not  want,  but  those  who  do  need  one,  want  a  good  one.  H.  B. 
FarquharCo.,  York,  Pa.,  make  one  that  we  personally  know  little 
about,  but  we  know  enough  about  this  house  to  feel  satisfied  that 
we  could  take  their  word  for  just  what  they  said  about  a  traction 
engine  or  anything  else.  They  also  make  thrashing  machines 
and  saw  mills. 

Many  farmers  like  to  use  hay  caps.  The  hay  may  be  gathered 
faster  and  in  better  condition  than  is  possible  without  them. 
These  caps  are  now  made  of  wood  pulp  in  conical  form,  and  need 
no  fastening  down.  They  are  waterproof,  light  and  durable. 
When  you  have  the  caps,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  cutting  down,  as 
the  grass  may  be  bunched  up  comparatively  green,  and  will  cure 
under  the  caps,  while  it  is  also  protected  from  the  weather.  Ross 
Brothers,  162  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  furnish  them. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Many  of  the  prominent  girl§'  schools 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  in¬ 
clude  cricket  among  their  popular 
games.  In  England,  where  cricket  holds 
the  place  of  baseball  with  us,  there  are 
many  teams  of  both  women  and  girls, 
and  the  game  seems  likely  to  attain 
equal  popularity  here.  Miss  Hazen,  the 
author  of  the  American  Cricket  Annual, 
recommends  this  game  very  highly  for 
girls,  on  the  ground  that  the  exercise  is 
not  too  severe,  while  calling  every 
muscle  into  play.  As  she  rightly  ob¬ 
serves,  the  quickness  of  eye,  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  of  movement,  together  with 
the  free  action  of  throwing  a  ball,  catch¬ 
ing  it,  and  running,  are  all  forms  of 
training  every  woman  would  be  the 
gainer  by  having. 

* 

Wk  women  don’t  really  mind  being 
called  (with  due  deference),  the  weaker 
sex,  so  long  as  the  qualification  is  not 
applied  to  our  mental  endowments.  But 
the  record  in  athletics  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  Vassar  may  be  regarded  with 
respect,  even  by  our  active  brothers. 
Here  are  some  of  the  Field  Day  records  : 

Event.  Record. 

100  yards  dash . 11  seconds. 

220  yards  run . 32  seconds. 

120  yards  hurdle . 21  seconds. 

Running  high  jump . 4  feet  5  inches. 

Running  broad  jump . 11  feet  8  inches. 

Standing  broad  jump . 6  feet  11%  inches. 

Fence  vault . 4  feet  5  inches. 

If  any  of  our  masculine  readers  are 
disposed  to  view  feminine  athletics 
rather  contemptuously,  would  they  try 
that  standing  broad  jump,  and  see  how 
far  they  come  out  ahead  of  Vassar  ? 

* 

Some  of  the  daily  papers  are  telling  of 
a  remarkable  surprise  party  in  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  town.  It  was  not  one  of  those 
ghastly  entertainments,  ordinarily  called 
surprise  parties,  the  chief  conspirator 
being  the  victim’s  wife.  According  to 
the  newspaper  accounts,  about  50  of  the 
neighbors  assembled  at  the  scene  of 
festivities,  a  comfortable  farmhouse.  A 
short  time  before  the  hour  set  for  dinner, 
a  handsome  carriage  was  presented  to 
the  master  of  the  house.  Then,  under 
his  plate  at  table,  he  found  a  gold  watch, 
and  when  the  festive  meal  had  ended,  he 
was  invited  to  the  yard,  and  a  herd  of 
10  Holstein  cows  was  driven  up  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  Next  appeared  two  young 
women,  dressed  in  pink,  w’ho  carried  a 
tray  on  which  were  piled  gold  and  silver 
to  the  amount  of  $3,000.  This,  too,  was 
presented  to  the  happy  man.  All  these 
things  were  the  gifts  of  the  farmer's 
wife,  who,  by  industry  and  frugality, 
had  saved  all  this  money,  during  15  years 
of  married  life,  without  the  knowledge 
of  her  husband  !  There  ought  to  be  a 
moral  concealed  somewhere  about  this 
little  story,  but  we  don’t  seem  able  to 
find  it.  What  was  the  husband  doing 
during  those  15  years,  and  where  was 
the  conjugal  confidence  ?  A  woman  who 
could  save  several  thousand  dollars  dur¬ 
ing  15  years  of  matrimony,  unsuspected 
by  her  husband,  must  have  uncommon 
financial  opportunities.  We  once  saw 
a  business  letter  from  away  down  in 
Texas  which  bore  the  superscription, 
“John  Doe  &  Wife,  nurserymen  and 
florists.”  The  head  of  the  firm  explained 
that  his  wife  was  such  a  valuable  aid 
that  he  thought  it  only  fair  to  put  her 
name  on  his  stationery.  There  are  many 
farmers  who  would  be  justified  by  the 
facts  in  putting  “  and  wife  ”  after  their 
business  title.  But  we  hope  that  few  of 
these  wives  would  keep  their  business 
qualifications  so  far  apart  from  their 
husbands  as  the  heroine  of  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  surprise  party. 


ONCE  AROUND  THE  CLOCK. 

A  Chicago  lawyer  once  recklessly 
asked  a  woman  on  the  witness  stand 
how  she  had  spent  her  time  during  the 
hour  between  8  and  9  A.  m.,  on  a  certain 
morning.  She  responded  that  she  had 
washed  and  dressed  Susie  and  Jimmy 
ready  for  school,  mended  a  rip  in  the 
boy's  clothes,  sewed  on  some  of  Susie’s 
shoe  buttons,  and  put  up  a  lunch  for 
recess  ;  then  she  fed,  wrashed  and  dressed 
the  baby,  cleared  away  the  breakfast 
dishes,  interviewed  two  hucksters  and  a 
ragman,  dusted  parlor  and  dining-room, 
watered  the  house  plants,  swept  the 
kitchen,  rubbed  off  the  stove,  and  read 
the  paper  for  a  few  minutes  while  some 
milk  was  scalding.  By  the  time  she 
had  finished  enumerating  these  varied 
employments,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
entire  court  that  any  person  who  could 
crowd  so  many  employments  into  one 
brief  hour  was  competent  to  manage  the 
invasion  of  Cuba ! 

Hope  Farm  Notes  told  us  recently  how 
the  family  occupied  their  time  on  a  wet 
and  dismal  Sunday.  Below,  two  busy 
housewives  tell  how  they  occupied  them¬ 
selves  during  one  working  day.  Such 
a  record  often  makes  us  wonder  whether 
there  is  any  other  woman’s  profession 
which  makes  such  a  demand  on  foresight, 
energy  and  brains  as  that  of  the  house¬ 
keeper. 

A  Wisconsin  Day. 

Wednesday  morning,  I  arose  at  five 
o’clock,  and  after  building  a  fire  and 
putting  on  the  tea  kettle,  proceeded  to 
mix  the  bread  sponge  that  had  been 
stirred  up  the  night  before  :  after  mold¬ 
ing  it  thoroughly,  it  was  put  in  a  warm 
corner  to  rise.  Breakfast  was  then  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  family.  Potatoes  were 
boiled,  homemade  sausage  fried,  coffee 
made,  and  all  was  in  readiness  by  the 
time  the  masculine  part  of  the  household 
had  finished  milking  the  20  cows,  which 
composed  our  dairy.  During  that  time, 
the  windows  of  the  sleeping  rooms  had 
been  opened,  and  the  bed  clothes  hung 
on  chairs  to  air. 

Breakfast  was  finished  about  half  past 
six  o’clock.  The  bread  dough  being  by 
that  time  quite  light,  was  molded  down 
and  left  to  rise  again.  Beets  from  the 
garden  were  washed  and  put  over  to  boil 
for  pickles.  A  head  of  cabbage  was 
washed,  chopped  fine  and  put  in  a  porce¬ 
lain  kettle  at  the  back  of  the  range, 
where,  well  seasoned,  it  would  cook 
slowly  and  be  ready  for  dinner.  Eight 
o’clock  having  arrived,  lunch  was  put  up 
for  the  youngest  two  boys,  who  went 
some  distance  to  school.  Hot  water  was 
kept  in  readiness  to  wash  the  milk  cans 
which  arrived  about  this  time  from  their 
daily  trip  to  the  factory,  and  were  al- 
wajrs,  of  late,  washed  by  one  of  the 
older  boys  under  the  ej’e  of  the  mistress. 

After  this,  some  doughnuts  were  made 
and  fried,  also  a  green  apple  pie  pre¬ 
pared,  and  baked.  The  bread  dough 
being  sufficiently  raised  by  this  time, 
was  made  into  loaves,  and  was  soon 
ready  for  the  oven.  While  the  baking 
was  in  progress,  the  beds  were  made, 
and  vegetables  prepared  for  dinner.  By 
10  o’clock,  the  house  was  in  order  ;  the 
clothes,  which  had  been  ironed  the  day 
before,  w'ere  removed  from  the  bars,  and 
were  looked  over  to  see  whether  they 
needed  any  repairs,  and  if  anything 
called  for  mending,  the  garment  wTas 
placed  in  the  work  basket  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  during  any  leisure  hour  that 
came  to  the  housewife.  About  this  time, 
one  of  the  young  men  came  in,  having 
accidentally  cut  his  hand  with  a  corn 
cutter.  Salve,  a  soft  cloth,  and  experi¬ 
enced  fingers,  soon  put  the  wound  in 
good  condition,  and  it  was  time  to  begin 
preparations  for  dinner.  The  beets  were 
sliced  and  put  in  vinegar,  half  a  Hubbard 
squash  was  put  in  the  oven  to  bake,  pota¬ 
toes  were  boiled,  and  at  12,  the  bell 
called  the  hungry  workmen  in  to  dinner. 

After  dinner,  some  apples  were  peeled 
and  stewed  for  supper,  while  the  dishes 
were  gathered  up  and  washed.  When 


tired  with  a  long  forenoon’s  work,  I  have 
always  allowed  myself  a  half  hour  or  so 
to  rest  after  the  dinner  work  is  done, 
and  think  it  pays  in  every  way.  At  2 
o'clock,  quite  refreshed.  I  assailed  the 
mending  basket,  and  repaired  the  stock¬ 
ings  that  were  more  or  less  dilapidated, 
and  the  garments  that  needed  buttons 
or  patches  or  both.  Two  hours  of  steady 
work  completed  the  needed  weekly 
mending,  and  as  a  reward  for  industry, 
I  took  an  hour  to  read  a  favorite  author. 
At  4:30,  I  began  to  prepare  for  supper  to 
be  ready  promptly  at  5:30,  that  time  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  to  be  more  convenient 
for  all  parties.  It  was  the  easiest  meal 
of  the  day  to  prepare,  consisting  of  cold 
meat,  warmed-over  potatoes,  applesauce, 
bread  and  butter,  etc.  The  dishes  were 
then  washed,  and  things  made  ready  for 
breakfast,  while  the  milking  and  other 
chores  went  on  outside,  and  the  daily 
round  of  work  seemed  nearly  done. 
When  the  school  boys  came  in,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  look  over  their  lessons  for  the 
coming  day,  and  Mother’s  opinion  was 
often  asked  for  on  every  subject,  and 
the  informal  style  of  the  questions  and 
answers  was  enjoyed  by  all  parties.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  my  hands  were  occupied 
with  some  knitting  for  a  coming  charity 
fair.  By  a  little  after  9,  all  had  retired 
to  rest,  the  Mistress  last,  after  closing 
the  house  for  the  night,  and  seeing  that 
the  fire  was  in  proper  shape. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

A  Day  in  Ohio. 

I  fancy  that  the  households  are  not 
numerous  where  the  proportion  of  femin¬ 
ine  help,  as  compared  with  the  male  help, 
stands  at  such  a  small  ratio  as  one  to  six 
— a  condition  that  exists  in  my  own 
home.  Four  of  the  males  are  growing 
boys,  and  the  reader  can  intelligently 
understand  why  but  little  time  can  be 
devoted  to  reading,  fancy  work  or  fine 
art.  Once  around  the  clock,  from  6  in 
the  morning  till  (5  in  the  evening,  is  a 
ceaseless  round  of  steady,  unremitting 
labor  for  nearly  every  day  in  the  week, 
and  but  for  a  vacation  of  a  week  or  two 
(which  every  farmer’s  wife  should  be 
able  to  take),  is  the  same  throughout 
the  year.  But  let  none  infer  that  it  is 
the  toil  of  hated  drudgery,  for  it  is  a 
labor  of  love  from  one  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  her  household. 

Beginning  at  6  in  the  morning,  that 
hour  has  already  found  us  busy  for  an 
hour  or  more,  except  during  the  Winter 
preparing  for  breakfast,  airing  the 
rooms,  and  planning  the  day’s  work, 
which  is  usually  to  choose  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  things  that  which  need  perforce 
be  done  first.  Breakfast  is  served  to  the 
working  force  who  come  in  from  the 
morning  chores  about  the  barn,  and  the 
younger  children,  who  are  allowed  to  lie 
longer  and  take  the  needed  sleep  of 
childhood,  come  at  a  little  later  time  ;  so 
the  table  must  stand,  and  the  food  be 
kept  warm.  In  this  interval  of  time, 
many  things  are  put  to  rights  prepara¬ 
tory  to  a  busy  day.  Four  dinners  for  the 
four  boys  at  school  usually  find  their 
way  to  the  dinner  baskets,  and  are  set 
aside  ready  for  the  eager  lads,  who  are 
anxious  to  be  off  to  school  early  so  as 
to  lose  no  time  to  be  enjoj’ed  at  play. 
The  hands  of  the  clock  move  forward, 
and  before  the  one  pair  of  feminine 
hands  can  serve  breakfast  to  all,  and 
clear  away  the  dishes  and  set  the  dining¬ 
room  to  rights,  the  8  o’clock  mark  is 
reached,  and  the  real  day’s  work  must 
begin. 

The  chamber  work  next  claims  atten¬ 
tion.  The  fresh  morning  air  and  the 
purifying  rays  of  the  sun  have,  for  hours, 
had  free  access  through  sleeping  rooms, 
closets,  bedding  and  night-robes.  By  the 
use  of  the  cleanly  mattress,  the  weekly 
sweeping  is  sufficient,  only  a  slight  brush 
of  the  carpet  sweeper  and  feather  duster 
is  necessary  to  make  the  rooms  present  a 
wholesome,  tidy  appearance.  The  cosy 
family  sitting-room  must  assume  its 
cheerful  appearance.  The  porches  must 
be  made  clean  from  the  footprints  of 
Rover  and  his  four  boy  companions.  The 


kitchen,  rightly  named  the  laboratory 
of  the  household,  must  also  receive  due 
attention. 

The  what  -  shall  -  we  -  have  -  for-dinner 
problem  now  presents  itself  for  imme¬ 
diate  consideration.  It  must  consist  of 
something  wholesome,  toothsome  and 
appetizing.  He  who  works  must  eat. 
and  what  housekeeper  finds  a  cellar 
better  filled  with  quantity  and  quality 
than  the  wife  of  an  industrious  and 
progressive  farmer  ?  The  choicest  and 
freshest  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  at 
her  command.  If  the  butcher’s  cart  fails 
to  present  itself  in  due  time,  she  is  not 
wholly  dependent  on  his  arrival.  By 
wise  provision,  a  bountiful  supply  of 
spring  broilers  has  been  raised;  dried 
and  corned  beef,  salt  pork  and  smoked 
hams  have  also  been  stored  away.  Fresh 
eggs  are  always  on  hand,  and  with  milk, 
what  more  need  be  required  to  form  the 
foundation  for  a  good  dinner  ?  The 
neighboring  farm-bells  ring  and  the 
whistles  from  the  factories  remind  one 
that  dinner  must  soon  be  served.  As  the 
four  boy  helpers  are  at  school,  the 
mother  hands  must  again  clear  away 
the  dinner  dishes. 

Sometimes  the  busy  hands  grow  weary, 
and  their  owner  is  seized  with  a  longing 
almost  irrepressible  for  more  time  for 
self-improvement,  and  leisure  hours, 
free  from  care.  The  thought  of  the  un¬ 
finished  garments,  and  the  basket  of 
undarned  stockings,  soon  put  an  end  to 
such  reveries.  Two  hours  or  more  of 
steady  work  sewing  and  mending  have 
occupied  the  time  since  dinner  before 
its  accompanying  work  has  been  cleared 
away.  Not  a  moment  now  must  be  lost. 
Time  flies  on  rapid  wings,  and  the 
hungry  school  boys  with  empty  dinner 
baskets  will  soon  return.  If  supper  is 
long  delayed,  woe  to  the  larder  and 
dinner  baskets  on  the  morrow. 

Again  the  kitchen  fire  crackles,  the 
teakettle  sings  a  merry  song  of  greeting 
to  the  father  and  sons  as  they  come  in  to 
prepare  for  supper.  Soon  they  will  pair 
off,  the  oldest  two  lads  to  assist  their 
father  with  the  chores  about  the  barn, 
while  the  younger  brothers  heap  high 
the  woodbox,  bring  the  kindlings,  and 
feed  their  pets.  Once  around  the  clock, 
the  hands  have  performed  their  journey, 
but  the  hands  of  the  housewife  are  busy 
still,  and  must  be  for  an  hour  yet  before 
the  pleasantest  time  of  the  day  arrives, 
viz.,  from  7  to  10.  a  treasured  time  for 
rest,  reading  and  social  enjoyment. 
Busy  wives  and  mothers  can  grow  in 
intellect  in  spite  of  work  or  poverty.  We 
can  elevate  ourselves  and  help  to  elevate 
others,  if  only  a  short  time  each  day  or 
evening  be  spent  in  reading  something 
that  will  bring  us  into  closer  sympathy 
with  the  outside  world.  Do  not  grow 
discouraged,  but  bear  in  mind  that  the 
only  truly  independent  housewife  is  she 
who  does  her  own  work.  A  stupendous 
problem  has  been  solved  when  she  learns 
to  single  out  the  things  that  must  be 
done  to-day,  and  with  no  remorse  of  con¬ 
science,  leaves  the  rest  till  to-morrow, 
wasting  no  time  regretting  that  more 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  in  a 
single  revolution  of  the  hands,  once 
around  the  clock,  mks.  a.  b.  Phillips. 


A  BICYCLE  CASE. 

Every  wheeling  woman  knows  the 
difficulty' of  finding  a  suitable  and  con¬ 
venient  place  for  storing  her  bicycle. 
Very  often  the  only  bicycle  stable  is  the 
cellar  or  the  hall;  the  first  is  inconvenient 
and  if  damp,  injures  the  wheel,  and  the 
second  is  unsightly.  An  ingenious 
Australian  who  had  received  her  wheel, 
securely  boxed,  from  London,  settled 
this  problem  very  satisfactorily. 

She  had  had  visions  of  having  her 
bicycle  case  painted  and  fitted  with 
shelves  to  serve  as  a  cupboard,  when  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  to 
be  a  bicycle  case  for  the  term  of  its 
natural  life.  It  was  long  enough  to  hold 
the  bicycle,  but  not  high  enough  to 
make  it  worth  w'hile  furnishing  it  with 
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hooks.  Luckily,  its  owner  is  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  handy  husband,  and  from 
him  really  emanated  the  idea  of  taking 
the  top  off  the  ease  and  placing  it  as  a 
bracket  against  the  wall,  immediately 
above  the  case  at  a  distance  of  about  2)4 
feet.  Under  this  bracket,  which  had 
previously  been  painted  dark  green,  was 
placed  the  row  of  hooks. 

The  case  proper  was  painted  to  match, 
and  duly  established  in  the  hall.  Then 
the  ingenuity  of  the  housewife  was 
brought  into  action,  and  with  the  help 
of  four  yards  of  olive  green  art  serge 
and  one  yard  of  Roman  satin  in  a  lighter 
shade  she  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
in  her  hall  a  really  handsome  piece  of 
furniture.  She  worked  the  serge  in  a 
dull  shade  of  gold  wool,  in  a  design  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  effective  that  a 
child  might  copy  it.  A  round  bit  of  gold 
satin  from  one  to  three  inches  across  is 
gummed  to  the  serge.  A  few  cross 
stitches  of  darker  -wool  convert  this  into 
an  effective  center,  from  which  long 
stitches  are  taken  outwards,  thus  form¬ 
ing  what  is  called  in  fancy  work  a  “sun.” 
A  dozen  or  so  of  these  adorned  the  serge, 
which  was  then  divided  in  two,  and 
tacked  to  the  bracket,  thus  forming  cur¬ 
tains  that  entirely  hid  the  case  below. 
Over  the  top  of  the  bracket  was  draped 
the  Roman  satin,  quite  plain  except  for 
the  narrow  gold  silk  fringe  that  borders 
it.  A  few  bits  of  bric-a-brac  find  a  secure 
resting  on  the  top  of  the  shelf. 

Where  one  does  not  possess  a  regular 
bicycle  case,  a  shallow  cupboard  of  this 


SHUTTING  OUT  SUN’S  RAYS.  Fig.  196. 


class  may  easily  be  put  in  the  hall;  it 
will  hold  the  wheel,  and  its  accessories, 
as  well  as  hats  and  caps.  So  many 
houses  are  unprovided  with  hall  closets 
that  it  is  often  necessary  to  improvise 
something  of  this  sort. 


A  SUNSHADE  FOR  CARRIAGES. 

Where  canopy-topped  carriages  are 
used,  annoyance  is  frequently  felt  from 
the  sun  shining  in  at  one  side  or  the 
other — or  at  the  back,  it  may  be.  A  very 
neat  sunshade  for  such  carriages  is  shown 
in  Fig.  196.  A  piece  of  cloth,  preferably 
of  the  same  color  as  the  upholstering  of 
the  carriage,  is  pulled  over  two  bands  of 
elastic.  Hooks  are  sewed  at  the  ends  of 
these  bands,  as  shown,  the  hooks  being 
covered  with  cloth.  This  little  curtain 
can  then  be  stretched  and  hooked  to  the 
uprights  on  either  side  of  the  carriage, 
or  across  the  back,  putting  it  at  the 
right  height  to  protect  the  face  from  the 
sun.  It  will,  also,  serve  excellently  as  a 
windbreak,  either  at  the  sides  or  in  the 
rear,  and  will  protect  the  occupants  of 
both  seats,  as  is  plainly  shown.  If  the 
hooks  are  covered  with  rubber,  they  will 
be  less  inclined  to  slip.  w. 


KITCHEN  SUGGESTIONS. 

Stewed  figs  or  prunes  are  a  good  laxa¬ 
tive.  Cover  them  with  cold  water,  and 
soak  them  an  hour  or  more,  then  stew 
until  tender.  If  desired,  a  little  sugar 
may  be  added,  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice.  Breakfast  is  the  best  time  to  eat 
them.  They  are  very  good  for  children, 
and  should  be  used  in  place  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  generally  used. 

Beans,  baked  or  boiled,  are  healthful, 
but  are  difficult  of  digestion.  Persons 
working  in  the  open  air  should  eat  them, 
as  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  but  for  those  whose  habits  are 
sedentary,  they  are  not  desirable. 

Preserves  will  become  sugary  on  top 
when  they  stand  in  too  hot  or  too  cold  a 
place,  or  when  they  are  cooked  too  long. 

Cream  that  is  24  hours  old  will  whip 
more  readily  than  new  cream.  Separated 
cream  will  not  whip  the  day  it  is 
separated.  The  cream  may  be  sweetened 
before  or  after  being  whipped,  but  pref¬ 
erably  before.  k.  f.  m.  d. 


ON  THE  WING. 

BITS  OF  TAI.K  ABOUT  FARMERS. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.] 

Sugar  Beets. — It  is  held  by  many  con¬ 
servative  men  that  sugar  beets  possess 
great  possibilities  for  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State,  and  faith  in  this  is  evinced 
by  the  capital  now  being  put  into  sugar¬ 
making  plants.  Binghamton  will  soon 
have  a  beet-sugar  factory  with  double 
the  capacity  of  that  of  Rome,  previously 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  held  by 
its  promoters  that  no  other  section  of 
the  country  can  compete  with  New  York 
State  in  the  quality  of  the  beets,  if  grown 
properly,  while  the  convenience  of  man¬ 
ufacture  is  greater  than  farther  west. 
Beets,  coal,  and  limestone  are  the  three 
great  needs  of  such  a  factory,  and  with¬ 
out  going  into  the  fact  that  New  York 
State  beets  may  be  produced  with  a 
higher  sugar  content  than  those  of  the 
West,  coal  and  limestone  are  far  cheaper 
here,  while  there  is  a  large  market  at 
the  immediate  command  of  the  factory. 

Extent  of  the  Crop. — Naturally,  a 
conservative  farmer  does  not  attempt  a 
new  crop  until  he  has  learned  something 
about  it.  The  promoters  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  factory,  who  have  shown  their 
faith  by  investing  large  capital  in  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appliances  which  may  be 
used  for  beet-sugar  making,  and  for 
nothing  else,  have  made  contracts  for 
the  present  season  with  about  1,100 
growers,  extending  over  a  large  section 
in  the  ednter  of  the  State,  the  total  area 
in  beets  being  about  2,100  acres.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  individual  acreage  is 
not  large,  other  crops  being  displaced 
but  little  by  it.  Probably,  the  only  crop 
slightly  diminished  by  the  sugar  beets, 
is  potatoes,  and  this  is,  in  many  eases, 
due  to  scarcity  of  seed.  The  beets  are 
all  grown  under  contract,  and  thus  the 
farmer  is  sure  of  payment  immediately 
on  delivery,  making  the  beets  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  potatoes,  especially  as  the 
beets  are  to  be  paid  for  in  cash,  not 
partly  in  factory  stock,  which  has  been 
done  in  some  cases. 

Crop  Inspection. — Naturally  there  is 
still  much  to  learn  in  beet  cultivation, 
both  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  pro¬ 
moters.  The  Binghamton  factory  has 
laid  out  a  plan  of  inspection,  which  will 
give  valuable  data  for  future  crops. 
Every  farmer  under  contract  is  to  be 
visited  three  or  more  times  during  the 
progress  of  the  crop,  the  inspector  filling 
out  a  form  which  gives  particulars  as  to 
soil,  former  crop,  cultivation,  kind  of 
fertilizer  and  how  applied,  when  applied, 
date  and  manner  of  sowing.  By  the 
end  of  the  season,  the  data  thus  obtained 
will  be  of  very  great  value,  giving  a 
consensus  of  experience  which  could 
never  be  obtained  by  isolated  experi- 
m  ents. 

Quality  in  New  York  State. — The 
contracts  made  with  the  farmers  here 
give  the  factory  the  right  to  reject  beets 
which  contain  a  sugar  content  of  less 
than  12  per  cent.  But  Mr.  J.  E.  Rogers, 
of  the  Binghamton  factory,  says  that 
beets  grown  in  New  York  last  season 
tested  as  high  as  19]^  per  cent  sugar, 
and  averaged  almost  17  per  cent,  which 
is  fully  five  per  cent  above  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  German  factories. 

A  Few  Figures. — “What  does  the 
Binghamton  sugar  factory  mean  to  the 
adjacent  district?”  Mr.  Rogers  was 
asked. 

“  This  factory,  having  a  capacity  of 
300  tons  of  beets  a  day,  will  produce  al¬ 
most  6,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  sea¬ 
son.  So  long  as  the  State  pays  a  bounty 
on  the  sugar,  we  shall  pay  the  farmers 
$5  per  ton  for  the  beets.  That  means 
$140,000  for  the  farmers.  It  will,  also, 
give  employment  to  100  men  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  the  men  and  children 
in  the  beet  fields.” 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  beet  sugar 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


industry  is  practically  dependent  on  the 
farmers  ;  the  capitalists  who  put  money 
into  the  factories  can  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  them.  If  the  capitalist  cannot  make 
the  beets  pay  the  farmer,  he  must  lose 
his  investment.  There  are  few  crops  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and 
the  capitalist  are  so  nearly  ideutical.  It 
would  be  a  National  misfortuue  should 
we  permit  political  changes  to  prejudice 
the  status  of  this  industry. 

The  Cow  in  the  Paper  trade. — At 
first  glance,  there  would  appear  to  be 
very  little  connection  between  a  cow  and 
a  sheet  of  paper  ;  yet  there  is  a  connec¬ 
tion,  for  we  now  size  paper  with  skim- 
milk  !  The  disposal  of  skim-milk  be¬ 
comes  quite  a  question  at  the  creameries, 
where  the  patrons  do  not  want  it  for 
feeding.  Sometimes  it  is  made  into  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  but  this  does  not  seem  re¬ 
munerative,  and  finally,  some  genius  de¬ 
vised  a  method  of  using  it  as  sizing.  This 
is  done  at  the  Standard  Butter  Factory, 
at  Owego.  The  skim-milk  is  made  into 
curd,  from  which  all  the  whey  is  pressed, 
and  is  then  put  into  wooden  racks,  and 
dried  by  hot  air.  After  drying,  the  curd 
looks  like  flaky  cracker  crumbs,  which 
are  bagged  and  shipped  to  eastern  paper 
mills.  The  curd  is  very  gluey,  and  makes 
a  cheap  substitute  for  other  sizing  ma¬ 
terials.  Of  course,  it  would  not  pay  to 
do  this  other  than  as  a  by-product,  which 
would  be  wasted  otherwise. 

Milk  Preservatives.  —  The  inquiry 
was  made  at  Owego  whether  any  of  the 
milk  producers  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
preservatives  in  the  milk  furnished  to 
the  factory.  There  would  appear  to  be 
little  trouble  from  this.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  adulteration,  any  use  of  pre¬ 
servatives  is  strongly  objected  to,  be¬ 
cause  it  hinders  the  ripening  of  the 
cream.  It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  such 
substances  is  short-sighted  on  the  part 
of  any  producer,  whether  for  creamery 
or  dairy.  The  buttermaker  doesn’t  want 
it,  and  it  is  an  imposition  upon  the  milk 
buyer. 

About  Spring  Wheat. — It  has  been 
supposed  that  New  York  farmers  might 
be  tempted  by  the  high  price  of  wheat 
to  attempt  Spring  seeding.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  however,  the  season 
has  been  so  wet  that  much  land  which 
would  have  been  devoted  to  this  crop 
could  not  be  worked  in  time.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  reported  that  more  Spring  wheat 
has  been  sown  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  than  in  the  central  part.  The  same 
conditions  of  weather  appear  to  have 
lessened  the  area  of  oats,  and  delayed 
the  sowing  of  sugar  beets. 

Peach  Curl. — This  trouble  shows  it¬ 
self  through  central  New  York  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  this  year,  especially 
upon  young  trees.  We  have  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  point  where  we  may  speak 
definitely  as  to  the  cause  or  prevention 
of  this ;  still  it  appears  to  show  chiefly 


on  young  wood  which  has  been  checked 
by  sudden  changes  in  the  Spring.  The 
remedy  or  preventive  suggested  is  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  given  in  a  first  spray¬ 
ing  before  the  leaves  unfold.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  are  not  likely  to  think  of  peach 
curl  before  the  leaves  unfold,  until  it  has 
become  a  yearly  visitation.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  noted  that  the  curled  leaves  fall 
by  July,  to  be  replaced  by  others.  We 
don’t  seem  to  be  quite  sure  yet  how  far 
the  fruit  crop  is  damaged  by  the  curl. 

Feminine  Farmers. — Just  outside  of 
Owego,  every  one  on  the  train  turned  to 
watch  a  woman  who  was  at  work  ridg¬ 
ing  up  celery  plants.  Her  truck  patch 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  a  number  of  small  irrigating 
ditches  carried  water  from  a  little  stream 
above  through  the  celery.  The  woman 
farmer  wielded  her  hoe  energetically, 
undismayed  by  the  hot  sun,  and  if  she 
is  the  only  tiller  of  that  truck  patch,  it 
does  her  credit.  We  don’t  very  often  see 
women  doing  field  work  in  this  country, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do 
much  indoor  work  quite  as  laborious  as 
hoeing  celery  under  the  June  sun. 

E.  T.  R. 


\1  It’s  easy  to 

rjjPPPjL  EH )  baul  a  ^8 

))  load  up  a] 
fcO  J  big  hill  if  | 
you  grease  I 
the  wagon 
wheels  with 

'  MICA  Axle  Grease  | 

Get  a  box  and  learn  why 
it’s  the  best  grease  ever 
put  on  an  axle.  Sold  everywhere. 


FRAZER  ^ 

BEST  IN  THE  WOULD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling  A  Rooting  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


Cnp  CAI  C— Irrigated  Farm  of  U0 acres,  situ- 
rUn  OHLU  ated  in  the  celebrated  Boise 
Valley,  lu  miles  from  State  Capitol.  Unequaled  op¬ 
portunity  for  general  Farming  or  Horticulture.  For 
particulars  address  TATE  &  sTKIN.  Boise,  Idaho. 


Frank  B.  Barkley  Mfg.  Co., 

.  you  a  Bicycle  or  sewing  Machinedirectfrom  factory. 


$9.50  BUYS  A  OllVDK  VICTOR  SSZ 

Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  Finely 
Finished;  Guaranteed  for  10  Years  Wrim  fir  40  l*age  Cata¬ 
logue  AttachmentH  Free.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Addreu 
Dept.  JHM)  VICTOR  fiirU.  CO.,  90-98  Market  St., Chicago, 


1898 


High 

Grade 


BICYCLES 


‘for  Men,  Women,  Girl 
lWZ  Boys.  Complete  lira 
IJ  All  brand  new  modeli 

'$75  *0»kwood’  Tor  $32.5 

-  - - -  $C0  ‘Arlington’  “  $21.5 

_  N®  Money  In  Advance.  Other. at $15,  $17 and $2 
WRIT*  TODAY  for  SPECIAL  OKKER.  jUTen|i„  |7.oo  to  ,i2-5 

Snipped  anywhere  C.O.D.with  privilege  to  examine.  Bu1 
direct  from  manufacturers, save  agents  &  dealers  profit 

Urge  Illn*.Cat.lo*ne  Free.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION 
168  W.  VanBuren  Street,  B  Chicago,  Ilia 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 


WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 


We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
eveiy  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  wre  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  yeai’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

BKVIKW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

Wheat  prices  broke  early  in  the  week,  follow¬ 
ing  a  decline  in  export  demand.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  markets  and  prices  have  been  so 
unsettled  lately  that  it  has  disturbed  business, 
and  buyers  are  waiting  for  a  more  settled  market 
and  stable  prices  before  doing  much  buying. 
The  week  closed  with  prices  somewhat  high,  mar¬ 
ket  dull.  Corn  is  stronger,  at  somewhat  advanced 
prices.  Oats  made  a  sharp  advance,  and  there 
was  considerable  export  inquiry  for  rye.  Chicago 
gives  the  following  cash  quotations:  No.  2 
Spring  wheat,  96  to  97c. ;  No.  3  wheat,  90c.  to  81 ; 
No.  2  red,  81.03;  No.  2  corn,  33*4c.;  No.  2  yellow 
corn,  33*4  to  34c.;  No.  2  oats,  26c. ;  No.  2  white, 
29c.;  No.  3  white,  28c.;  No.  2  rye,  45)4c.;  No.  2 
barley,  34  to  36c. 

The  butter  market  is  firmer,  and  the  demand 
has  increased  sufficiently  to  take  up  most  of  the 
receipts,  which  have  been  liberal.  Considerable 
stock  has  gone  into  cold  storage.  Receipts  of 
cheese  are  moderate,  but  prices  continue  low. 
Markets  of  other  cities  are  as  follows:  Boston, 
butter  quiet;  northern,  17  to  17*4c. ;  western,  17c.; 
imitation,  13  to  13*4c. ;  ladles,  13c.  Cheese  steady; 
northern,  7  to  7*4o. ;  western,  7c.  Chicago,  butter 
market  firm;  creameries,  13  to  15J4c;  dairies,  11 
to  13c,  Philadelphia,  butter  firm;  fancy  western 
creamery,  17c. ;  do  prints,  17c.  St.  Louis,  butter 
slow;  creamery,  13*4  to  14c.;  dairy,  9)4  to  13*4c. 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  June  11,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  67)4@1  70 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  40  @1  60 

Medium,  choice . 1  37)4@1  10 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  20  @1  30 

Pea,  choice . 1  35  @  — 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  15  @1  30 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  06  @ 2  10 

Red  Kidney,  fairtogood . 1  65  @1  95 

White  Kidney,  choice .  165  @170 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1  56  @1  60 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  60  @1  65 

Lima,  California . 2  00  @2  05 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  77)4®  80 

1897,  bags .  75  @  — 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  87*4@  — 

1897,  Scotch,  hairs .  85  @  — 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  lli)4@  — 

Western,  firsts .  15*4®  10 

Western,  seconds .  14)4@  15 

Western,  thirds .  13J4@  14 

State,  fancy .  16  @  16*4 

State,  firsts .  15*4®  — 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  13*4@  15 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  15  @  15*4 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  14  @  14*4 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  14*4®  16 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  14  @  — 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  12)4®  13*4 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras .  14  @  — 

Firsts .  12*4@  13 

Seconds .  12  @  — 

Western  factory,  extras .  12)4®  — 

Firsts  .  12  @  12 

Seconds .  11)4@  ll->.i 

Thirds .  10)4®  11)4 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  6%@  — 

Colored,  large,  choice .  6*4®  654 

Dead  white,  large,  choice .  654@  — 

Yellow  white,  large,  choice .  658®  6*4 

Large,  good  to  prime .  6*4@  6)4 

Large,  common  to  fair .  6)4@  6 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7  ®  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  654®  7 

Small,  good  to  prime .  6*4®  6)4 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  5)4®  6 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  6*4®  554 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  5  @  5)4 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  45i@  5 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4  @  4)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @  3)4 

Full  skims .  2  @  — 

CHEESE— OLD. 


State,  full  cream,  colored,  fancy .  8*4@  9 

Colored,  prime  to  choice .  75f@  8)4 


White,  prime  to  choice .  7  @  7)4 

Common  to  good .  6)4®  654 

EGGS. 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  12*43  13 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  12  @  12)4 

Western,  selected,  for  storage,  at  mark.  11)4®  — 

Fresh  gathered,  ungraded  firsts .  11*4@  12 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  1U94®  U 

Tenn.  and  Va..  fresh,  per  30-doz  case.2  40  @2  70 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  10  @2  55 

Checks,  per  3J-doz  case . 1  50  @2  10 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex.  fancy. .  9%@  10 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  9)4®  — 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  6  @  8)4 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters .  8  @  354 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  quarters .  254  @  3)4 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb...  3  @  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  4  @  454 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2*4®  2*4 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  —  ®  — 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @  4*4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  10)4®  H 

Sun-dried,  per  lb .  8  ®  9 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 


FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  Willow  Twig,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  50@5  00 

Russet,  per  bbl . 2  76®3  00 

Common  to  fair  grades . 2  50@3  00 

Oranges,  California  Navels,  per  box . 2  00@3  00 

Seedlings,  per  box . 1  25@2  00 

Pineapples.  Fla.,  per  case . 2  00@3  50 

Porto  Ricos,  each .  25@  40 

Strawberries.  Maryland,  fancy  varieties  ...  6®  8 

Md.  and  Del.,  average  lots,  perquart....  4®  5 

South  Jersey,  perquart .  4@  8 

Mammoth  County,  Jersey,  per  quart....  4@  7 

Up-River,  Der  quart .  6@  8 

Huckleberries.  N.  C.,  per  quart .  8@  13 

Raspberries,  Md.,  red,  per  quart .  5®  8 

Gooseberries,  per  quart .  4@  7 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  6®  9 

Watermelons.  Fla,,  per  100 . 25  00@35  00 

Muskmeions,  Fla.,  per  bushel  basket .  75@1  50 

Per  >4-bbl  basket . 1  00@2  00 

Cherries,  Va..  large  black,  per  lb .  6@  8 

Large  white,  per  lb .  5@  6 

Small  and  ordinary,  per  lb  .  3@  4 

Peaches,  Fia.,  per  carrier . 2  00@3  00 

Ga.,  S.  C.  and  N.  C..  common . 1  50@2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime,  per  100  lbs . 75  @  77)4 

No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  72)4 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  50 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  55 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . . 30  @  42)4 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  40 

Salt,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  45 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  30 


HONEY. 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  6  ®  6)4 

White  clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Buckwheat,  extracted,  per .  4  @  4*4 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  52)4 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  —  @  — 

Prime .  12  @  14 

Low  to  medium .  8  ®  11 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896  .  3)4®  7*4 

Olds .  1)4®  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897.  choice .  —  @  — 

Prime .  11  @  13 

Low  to  medium .  5  @  10 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896  .  3)4@  7 

Olds .  1*4®  3)4 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897  .  33  @  40 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cauliflower,  per  doz . 1  50®3  00 

Cucumbers,  good  to  fancy,  per  doz .  40@  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz .  20®  30 

Mushrooms,  ordinary  to  fancy,  per  lb .  20®  65 

Tomatoes,  fair  to  fancy,  per  lb .  10®  15 

Lettuce,  Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  25 

Peaches,  per  doz . 1  50@3  00 

Nectarines,  per  doz .  . 1  00@2  50 

Grapes,  per  lb .  50®1  00 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  7*4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  6J4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Small,  per  lb .  —  ®  — 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Medium,  per  lb .  554®  6*4 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4)4@  5)4 

Rough,  per  lb .  .  4  @  4)4 

POULTRY-FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Broilers,  Phil.,  under3  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb.  23  ®  28 

Phi  la.,  3  to  4  lbs  to  pair,  per  lb .  24  @  25 

Phi  la.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  16  ®  20 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  16  ®  17 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  9)4@  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . : .  9  @  9)4 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  . .  9  ®  — 

Heavy,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  12*4®  — 

Long  Island,  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  12)4 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Geese,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby &West’n. per  lb  14  @  18 

Southern,  ner  lb .  13  @  14 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4)4®  5 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  ®  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  40®  — 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @100 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

POTATOES. 

Sav.  and  Ch’n,  Rose  and  Heb.,  prime . 2  50@3  25 

Chill,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  25® 3  00 

N.  C.  and  Va..  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Chili  white,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Chili  Red,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl . I  50@2  00 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  25 

Old  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  75 

Old,  per  sack . 1  25®  1  50 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . . . 4  50@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  75@3  50 

VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 2  00  @2  25 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  00  @1  75 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  40  @  60 

Beets,  Southern,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @4  00 

Celery.  Florida,  per  3  to  S-doz  case . 1  00  @3  00 

Corn,  Fla.,  per  case . 1  00  @1  50 

Cabbages.  Southern,  per  bbl  crate .  50  @100 

Per  bbl .  40  @  90 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  basket .  50  @2  00 

Savannah,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  50  @2  25 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  box . 1  00  @1  50 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

Miss.,  per  case . 1  00  @1  25 

Peppers.  Florida,  per  carrier .  —  @  — 

Squash,  Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00  @1  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  50  @1  00 

Turnips,  South’n.,  white,  per  bbl  crate..  50  @1  50 

Okra,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50  @2  00 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  50  @  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 3  25  @3  75 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . 1  50  @1  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  50  @1  75 

Peas.  Jersey,  per  basket .  75  @1  00 

Maryland,  per  half-bbl  basket .  60  @  90 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  25 

Philadelphia,  per  basket .  60  @  75 

Radishes,  per  basket .  25  @  50 

Per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

String  beans,  Sav.,  per  basket .  25  @  75 

Charleston,  green,  per  basket .  25  @100 

N.  C.,  round,  green,  per  basket .  60  @1  60 

N.  C.,  round,  wax,  per  basket .  50  @1  00 

N.  C.,  flat,  tier  basket .  50  @  75 

Norfolk,  per  half-barrel . 1  50  @2  00 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

Spinach,  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  obi  .  75  @1  00 


ASK  FOB 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER’S 

Pure  Paris  Green 

if  you  want  the  best.  For 
sale  by  dealers.  For  best 
methods  of  applying, address 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Established  1875, 

SE0.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

3ommlsslon  Merchants  and  Dealers  la  ail  kinds  o: 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fr aits.  Consignment - 
solicited.  34  &  38  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY-LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  8tenoils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


A  FARM  LUXURY. 

No  person,  whether  rich  or  poor,  in 
city  or  country,  can  have  a  cheaper  or 
more  delicious  luxury  than  a  plate  of 
icecream  made  right  on  the  farm  with 
all  its  smoothness  and  richness,  and 
freshness  and  delicacy.  We  have  never 
seen  a  sample  of  the  city  product  to  com¬ 
pare  with  that  made  on  the  farm.  All 
that  you  need  to  make  it  is  a  little  ice 
and  a  four-quart  White  Mountain  freezer. 
We  can  get  the  freezer  for  you,  so  that 


it  will  cost  you  very  little.  Get  one  of 
your  neighbors  to  give  you  a  dollar  for 
a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  send  his  name  and  address  and 
552.25,  and  we  will  have  the  freezer  sent 
you  at  once.  Your  neighbor  will  get 
the  paper  for  a  year,  and  you  may  throw 
in  a  treat  of  your  first  make  of  cream. 
The  freezer  is  made  by  the  White 
Mountain  Freezer  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H., 
and  we  know  of  nothing  else  so  good. 
We  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  six 
yearly  subscriptions  at  551  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


QUO  VADIS. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  grandest  his¬ 
torical  romance  of  the  century.  It  is  a 
tale  of  the  time  of  Nero,  and  gives  an 
intensely  graphic  description  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  daily  life  in  Rome  during  his 
time.  We  see  Rome  in  opulence,  with 
her  mercenary  politicians  and  alien  rab¬ 
ble.  We  follow  the  great  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  in  their  daily  ministrations 
among  the  early  Christians,  and  learn 
from  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  their 
lives  the  secret  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  new  religion  of  charity  and  love. 
We  witness  their  trials  and  sufferings, 
and  martyrdom.  We  see  the  gladiatorial 
combats,  and  realize  the  iniquities  and 
rottenness  of  the  empire,  which  fore¬ 
shadow  its  certain  fall.  The  author  is 
the  Polish  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  and  the 
translation  has  been  done  with  great 
care  into  the  clearest  English.  It  has 
had  the  greatest  sale  of  modern  hooks. 
Price,  in  cloth,  postpaid,  75  cents;  paper, 
25  cents.  The  paper  edition  will  be  sent 
free  for  one  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


CARPET  SWEEPER. 

This  carpet  sweeper  is  one  of  woman’s 
great  labor-saving  implements.  Run  over 
the  carpet  it  picks  up  everything  that 
the  broom  gathers,  without  raising  any 
dust.  It  saves  labor,  saves  carpet,  and 


saves  furniture.  This  has  the  new  l‘cyco” 
bearings,  and  is  the  best  made.  Price, 
$2.50.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $1  and  $1.50  extra  ;  or  free  for  a  club 
of  six  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

TnE  Rural  New-Yorker,  New-York. 


YOU  GET  LOTS  OF  FUN 


Out  of  a  camera.  You  can  soon  learn  to  take  pictures  of  your  friends  or  family, 
of  animals  or  scenes  from  nature.  You  can  get  the  camera 
now  for  a  little  work.  It  need  not  cost  you  a  cent. 


TH  E  CRESCENT. — Adapted  fordry  plates  or  films.  THE  PEKK-A-BOO.— Fitted  with  the  highest  grade 
Equipped  with  an  achromatic  lens  ground  from  the  S  Achromatic  Lens.  Holds  three  double  Plate  Hold- 
flnest  imported  glass.  Takes  a  picture  3x3.  Is  adapted  /  ers.  Makes  pictures  3)4x4*4.  Adapted  to  Iustan- 
for  instantaneous  or  time  exposure.  We  will  send  ’  taneous,  Time  or  Flash-Light  Work.  We  will  send 
you  this  camera  for  $2,  or  for  a  club  of  six  new  or  old  /  you  this  camera  for  $3.50  or  for  a  club  of  eight  new 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  at$l  each.  (  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

Five  Dollars  for  the  Best  Picture. 


fnsecliclde  Liquid  d  Powiler  Sprayer* 

for  nouse,  gar¬ 
den  and  field. 
$1  to  j)3  each. 
First  Prize  at 
the  American 
Florist  Con 
vention,  1894 


WORLDS  FAIR 
HIGHEST 


OODASON 

290002  L).  St. 
Philada  .  Pa. 


July  1,  we  will  give  a  prize  of  $5  for  the  best  picture  made  from  one  of  these 
cameras.  The  camera  must  be  procured  of  us  as  above,  and  the  picture  must  be 
taken  by  an  amateur  who  has  had  no  previous  experience  with  a  camera.  The 
prize  picture  will  he  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Any  other  pictures  offered  in  com¬ 
petition  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates,  if  we  can  use  them.  The  prize  picture 
that  won  the  $5  April  1,  went  to  Clayton  D.  Utter,  of  Wisconsin.  It  will  be 
printed  shortly.  Get  to  work  now,  and  see  what  you  can  do  by  July  1.  $5  will 

come  handy  to  celebrate  the  Fourth. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


chloro-NAPTHOLEUM 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 
Microbes  are  responsible  for 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 
FOOT  ROT. 


CDloroRaptbolcum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

so  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  and  bruises 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  U.  S.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid.  $X..50. 
Agency  is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  212  E.  57th  St.,  New  York. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


This  is  the  best  pruner  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  will  cut  one-half  inch  dry 

branch.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
steel,  and  cuts  smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife,  but  faster  and,  of 
course,  easier.  It  is  an  article 
that  every  person  who  owns  a 
tree  or  shrub  or  vine  needs.  We 
have  secured  a  new  lot  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  now  at  50  cents  each, 
postpaid;  or  with  one  new  subscription  and  25  cents  extra;  or  we  will  send  it  free 
for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  TIIK  WAR. 

Captain  Charles  V.  Gridley,  commander  of  the 
Olympia,  Commodore  Dewey’s  flagship,  and  one 
of  the  heroes  of  Manila,  died  at  Kobe,  Japan,  on 
his  way  home.  He  was  injured  in  the  battle  at 
Manila,  and  had  been  “  invalided.”  Sunday, 
June  5. 

Forts  at  Santiago,  Cuba,  bombarded  7:30  to  10 
a.  M.,  by  Admiral  Sampson’s  fleet,  and  silenced 
without  injury  of  any  kind  to  the  Americans. 
The  monitor  Monterey  and  the  collier  Brutus 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Manila.  Monday, 
June  6. 

The  former  dynamite  cruiser,  Nietlieroy,  of  the 
Brazilian  navy,  purchased  by  the  United  States, 
and  to  be  added  to  our  navy  as  the  Buffalo, 
arrived  at  Norfolk.  She  Is  a  most  powerful  ves¬ 
sel.  A  part  of  the  American  squadron  shelled 
the  forts  at  Caimanera,  Guantanamo  Bay.  The 
Spaniards  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  position,  and  flee  to  the 
town.  Caimanera  is  a  small  town  on  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba,  40  miles  east  of  Santiago,  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  a  railroad  running  through  the  center 
of  Cuba,  and  which  runs  a  branch  to  Santiago. 
Tuesday,  June  7. 

Expedition  said  to  consist  of  27,000  troops,  com¬ 
manded  by  Gen.  Shatter,  sailed  from  Tampa  for 
Cuba.  Destination  supposed  to  be  Santiago,  but 
not  known  definitely.  Report  of  the  killing  of 
Capt.  Philip,  of  the  United  States  battleship, 
Texas,  denied  by  the  Navy  Department.  The 
crews  of  the  life-saving  stations  along  the 
coast  went  back  to  duty  after  having  been  off 
duty  eight  days.  They  will  patrol  the  coast 
looking  for  Spaniards  instead  of  having  a  vaca¬ 
tion  until  August  1.  The  hospital  ship,  Solace, 
sailed  from  New  York  to  join  Admiral  Sampson’s 
fleet.  The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  is  reported  in 
ill  health.  Capt.  Gen.  August!,  of  the  Philippines 
warns  the  home  government  that  -he  cannot 
maintain  his  position  much  longer.  He  is  be¬ 
tween  two  fires,  the  native  insurgents  and  the 
Americans.  Wednesday,  June  8. 

The  papers  report  that  Spain  is  about  to  ask 
the  European  powers  to  use  their  good  offices  in 
her  behalf.  It  is  said  that  move  than  half  the 
Spanish  guns  of  Santiago  have  been  dismounted. 
Fighting  has  occurred  among  the  United  States 
troops  in  Florida,  and  several  men  are  reported 
killed.  Spanish  cruisers  are  reported  off  Cuba 
apparently  waiting  for  transports  carrying 
American  troops.  This  may  delay  their  depart¬ 
ure  until  warships  can  be  brought  to  protect 
them.  Thursday,  June  9. 

United  States  troops  still  at  Tampa.  A  strong 
squadron  will  guard  the  transports.  Naval 
authorities  displeased  at  the  slow  movement  of 
troops.  "Admiral  Cervera  has  been  notified  that 
if  he  destroys  the  Spanish  ships  in  Santiago  har¬ 
bor,  Spain  will  be  forced  to  pay  additional  indem¬ 
nity.  Hurry  orders  have  been  issued  to  Gen. 
Merritt  to  hasten  shipment  of  troops  to  Manila. 
Political  affairs  in  Spain  are  reported  shaky. 
Prime  Minister  Sagasta  is  likely  to  fall.  It  is 
believed  that  Captain  Glass  of  the  United  States 
cruiser'  Charleston  has  captured  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  which  lie  1,000  miles  east  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Friday,  June  10. 

The  Germans  are  ag-ain  finding-  fault 
with  American  meats,  claiming-  to  find 
trichinosis  in  many  samples. 

The  French  ambassador  has  taken 
pains  to  assure  our  Government  that  the 
Spanish  talk  appearing-  in  French  papers, 
does  not  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
French  government  and  people. 

Admiral  Dewey  has  had  various  hon¬ 
ors  heaped  upon  him,  but  now  some  one 
has  named  a  new  dance,  “  The  Dewey.” 
The  New  York  Herald  says  of  it  : 

We  have  not  the  details  of  the  step,  but  can  well 
imagine  that  it  combines  something  of  the 
sailors’  hornpipe  with  a  swift  advance,  a  sudden 
broadside  by  the  partners  a-nd  a  whirl  about,  re¬ 
peating  the  same  tactics  on  the  reverse  until  the 
band  is  silenced  from  fatigue. 

A  Massachusetts  man  is  out  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  Government  enlist 
100,000  negroes  who  are  to  form  the 
armies  of  occupation  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines.  After  the  war  is 
over,  these  men  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
stay  and  help  colonize  the  islands.  He 
argues  that  negroes  would  be  safer 
against  yellow  fever  and  similar  diseases 
than  white  people  and  that  they  are  the 
best  of  fighters.  What  difference  does 
it  make,  anyway,  whether  the  American 
idea  is  to  be  sent  to  these  islands  in  a 
black  frame  or  a  white  one  ? 

Almost  every  dispatch  from  the  seat 
of  war  contains  an  account  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  “  on  Morro,”  and  there  have  been 
various  meanings  assigned  to  this  word. 
The  Spanish  word,  moro,  means  moor, 
but  morro  signifies  a  round-shaped  pro¬ 
jection,  or  a  round  fortification.  Most 
of  the  Spanish  harbors  have  as  a  part  of 
their  defense  a  fort  built  on  such  a  bluff 
or  projection,  and  the  word  results  from 
this  fact. 

When  the  price  of  wheat  went  to  SI. 70 
a  bushel,  the  price  of  flour  was  also  in¬ 
creased.  The  bakers  in  the  writer’s  town, 
met  and  agreed  to  advance  the  price  of 
bread  one  cent  a  loaf.  Now  both  wheat 
and  flour-  are  considerably  cheaper  but 
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that  cent  still  clings  to  the  loaf  of  bread. 
We  shall  probably  hear  of  pi-ompt  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  tea,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  tax.  Who  is  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  stamp  on  patent  medicines  and  in¬ 
surance  policies  ? 

Latest  reports  from  Manila  state  that 
beef  is  held  at  $2.50  per  pound  ;  there  is 
literally  no  food  procurable  except  rice. 
The  rebels  have  cut  off  land  traffic,  while 
Dewey’s  blockade  prevents  ocean  traffic. 
Until  the  Charleston  reaches  them,  the 
blockading  squadron  is  dependent  upon 
Hongkong  for  fresh  supplies. 

Reports  from  the  hotels  and  cottages 
along  the  shore  indicate  that  people  are 
not  much  afraid  of  Spanish  gunboats. 
At  the  same  time  quite  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  formerly  went  to  the  shore,  will 
undoubtedly  go  to  the  farms  or  the 
mountains  for  this  year’s  vacation. 
While  the  Summer  hotel  men  put  on  a 
brave  face,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  to  be 
the  farm  boarders’  year. 

Much  indignation  has  been  expressed 
over  the  fact  that  volunteers  from  New 
York  State  who  have  gone  to  the  front, 
received  no  pay,  although  New  York 
State  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  war 
pui’poses.  Various  excuses  have  been 
offered,  but  the  fact  seems  to  remain 
that  the  men  were  not  paid  when  they 
should  have  been.  It  is  a  disgraceful 
thing  that  these  men  who  were  called 
together  at  short  notice,  many  of  them 
giving  up  profitable  work,  should 
not  be  paid  for  their  services.  Pay 
them  at  once,  and  stop  the  scandal ! 

The  Revenue  Bill,  as  it  comes  from 
the  Senate,  imposes  a  duty  of  10 
cents  a  pound  on  tea.  It  is  thought 
that  this  would  yield  $10,000,000 
revenue.  The  Japanese  minister  at 
Washington  strongly  opposes  this 
tax,  but  it  will  probably  go  through. 

Tea  merchants  appear  to  think  that 
the  tax  will  not  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  price  of  the  higher 
grades  of  tea,  but  that  lower  grades 
will  be  increased  in  price  at  once. 

A  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  coffee 
would  yield  a  revenue  of  $50,000,000 
a  year,  but  it  was  argued  that  tea  is 
a  luxury,  while  coffee  has  become 
practically  a  necessity. 

New  York  dairy  farmers  have 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  the 
Government  to  use  more  cheese  in 
the  army  rations.  They  argue  that 
good  cheese  will  give  a  better  fight¬ 
ing  ration  than  salt  pork,  and  if 
Uncle  Sam  will  buy  cheese  enough 
to  feed  his  soldiers  at  the  front,  he 
will  certainly  do  a  great  thing  for 
the  dairy  business. 


When  the  Spanish  Admiral  Cervera 
sent  out  word  that  Lieutenant  Hobson 
and  his  crew  were  safe  after  sinking  the 
Merrimac,  Admiral  Sampson  undertook 
to  order  champagne  for  the  Spanish 
officer  who  brought  the  news.  It  was 
found  that  there  was  no  champagne  on 
board.  Yale  University  graduates 
bought  two  guns  to  be  used  on  the  new 
cruiser,  Yale  ;  one  is  named  Eli,  and  the 
other  Handsome  Dan,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  bathe  them  in  champagne 
before  they  were  fit  to  uphold  the  honor 
of  the  university  ! 


"  GOING  TO  THE  FRONT.” 

exercising  for  the  war. 

On  May  16,  after  camping  in  the  rain 
and  mud  at  Camp  Bushnell,  Columbus, 
0.,  the  welcome  order  came  to  move  to 
Chickamaugua.  The  citizens  of  every 
town  through  which  we  passed  turned 
out  in  full  force  to  see  us  on  our  way  to 
the  front.  The  train  was  composed  of 
14  cars  besides  those  carrying  baggage, 
though  but  eight  cars  of  the  artillery¬ 
men  came  from  Ohio.  At  Cincinnati,  our 
train  was  transferred  without  change 
from  the  Rig  Four  to  the  Queen  and  Cres¬ 
cent,  and  our  journey  through  Kentucky 
was  pursued  after  nightfall.  Shortly  after 
the  Tennessee  line  was  crossed,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland.  Although  the  altitude  of  the 
adjacent  mountains  is  medium,  their  dis- 


It  was  a  singular  whirl  of  fate 
that  sent  a  Spanish  lieutenant 
named  Farragut  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  where  he  was  captured  by 
the  Americans.  It  seems  strange 
that  one  with  the  name  of  one  of 
America’s  greatest  admirals,  should 
now  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Admiral  Far¬ 
ragut  is  of  Spanish  descent,  and  traces 
back  to  a  good  Spanish  family.  Several 
generations  of  American  life  will  do 
much  for  any  family,  even  a  family  of 
Spaniards. 

Secretary  Gage  has  decided  to  make 
his  issue  of  bonds  a  popular  loan.  It  will 
be  issued  in  small  amounts,  and  bankers 
will  have  the  last  chance  to  purchase  the 
bonds.  Here  will  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  some  of  the  western  farmers  to  in¬ 
vest  a  little  of  their  wheat  money,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  it  to  buy  more  land. 

There  is  much  complaint  about  the 
food  served  to  the  United  States  soldiers, 
and  the  man  who  goes  to  war  expecting 
to  receive  roast  turkey  and  plum  pud¬ 
ding  is  bound  to  be  disappointed.  War 
is  serious  business,  and  not  by  any  means 
a  picnic.  The  Union  soldiers  during  the 
war  did  good  fighting  on  hard  tack  and 
“salt  horse.”  Many  Confederate  soldiers 
fought  and  marched  on  dried  corn.  There 
is  no  excuse,  however,  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  feed  its  soldiers  in  Florida  on 
pork  and  beans,  while  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  camps,  farmers  are  receiv¬ 
ing  starvation  prices  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Only  one  American  warship  is  using 
smokeless  powder.  This  ship  is  the  New 
Orleans,  which  was  bought  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  government  and  was  built  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Smokeless  powder  is  said  to  be 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  brown  powder.  For  a  12-inch  gun, 
425  pounds  of  the  brown  powder  are 
needed  for  one  charge,  where  only  167% 
pounds  of  the  smokeless  powder  will  give 
an  even  greater  force.  The  brown  pow¬ 
der  gives  out  so  much  smoke  that,  on 
quiet  and  cloudy  days,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  gunners  to  see  their  mark.  This 
country  is  far  behind  Spain  in  its  use  of 
smokeless  powder. 


This  map  shows  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  which  is  now 
the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  war.  The  Spanish  fleet 
lies  inside,  about  where  the  stars  appear.  The  land 
surrounding  the  channel  is  rough  and  high,  and  the 
batteries  are  in  strong  positions.  The  wreck  of  the 
Merrimac  lies  about  where  the  star  is  shown  in  the 
channel.  Good  naval  authorities  now  question  whether 
this  exploit  has  given  our  fleet  any  practical  advantage 
except  to  discourage  the  Spaniards.  On  the  hills 
around  Santiago,  the  Cuban  insurgents  are  gathering 
for  a  land  attack,  and  both  city  and  Spanish  fleet  are 
doomed. 


tance  apparently  diminishes  their  height. 
The  white  fog  which  had  risen  from  the 
valley  in  the  morning,  however,  still 
lingered  about  their  crests  as  we  passed. 

The  journey  was  not  without  many 
amusing  incidents.  At  nearly  every 
station  and  hamlet  where  the  engine 
took  water  and  fuel  the  boys  would  ex¬ 
change  souvenirs  with  the  residents.  In 
some  instances  they  took  souvenirs  with¬ 
out  the  formality  of  exchange.  If  any 
luckless  lass  should  happen  to  get  close 
enough  to  a  car  window  some  michievous 
rogue  would  deftly  clip  a  flower  or  a  rib¬ 
bon  from  her  hat.  Sometimes  they  stole 
hat,  ribbons  and  all.  We  stopped  op¬ 
posite  a  train  on  an  adj  .ining  track 
where  some  carpenters  were  at  work  re¬ 
pairing  a  bridge.  We  came  out  of  the 
transaction  two  saws  and  a  wrench 
ahead.  Another  handsome  souvenir  in 
the  shape  of  a  typical  southern  razor- 
back  pig  was  captured  alive  from  a  farm¬ 
yard.  The  capture  of  the  pig  reminded 
somebody  of  a  story  about  the  way  the 
union  soldiers  had  to  test  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  razorbacks  for  food.  A  foraging 
party  would  surround  the  porker,  and 
after  capturing  him  alive  they  would 
run  a  bayonet  through  his  ears  and 
elevate  him  to  the  shoulders  of  a  couple 
of  stalwart  privates.  If  the  head  and 
snout  overbalanced  the  hind  quarters  he 
was  considered  unfit  for  use,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  on  his  way  without  further 
molestation  ;  but  if  the  hind  end  went 
down,  then  Mr.  Hog  was  shot  and  dressed 
for  the  mess.  At  about  9:30  o’clock  some 
one  in  our  car  shouted  that  Lookout 
Mountain  was  in  sight.  We  all  jammed 
to  the  side  of  the  car  from  which  it  was 


visible,  and  gazed  at  the  historic  land¬ 
mark  while  we  traveled  toward  it.  It 
must  have  remained  in  sight  while  we 
traveled  a  distance  of  20  miles.  Having 
arrived  at  Chattanooga  we  remained  on 
our  cars  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 
At  about  9  o’clock  we  were  removed  to 
Sytle  station  where  we  remained  over 
night  in  the  cars.  The  next  morning, 
bright  and  early,  we  marched  to  our 
present  encampment  at  Chickamauga. 

Ohio  Artillery.  j.  d. 


THE  WAR  REVENUE  BILL. 

The  new  revenue  measure,  as  finally 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee,  would 
fill  several  pages  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Briefly 
stated,  it  provides  for  the  coinage  of  not 
less  than  1,500,000  silver  dollars  per 
month.  It  also  provides  for  what  is 
known  as  a  popular  loan  of  $400,000,000. 
This  loan  is  to  be  in  bonds  of  $20  or  mul¬ 
tiples  of  that  amount,  and  sold  as  far  as 
possible  directly  to  the  people.  There  is 
a  tax  of  $2  on  beer  and  similar  fermented 
liquors,  and  taxes  on  tobacco  are  in¬ 
creased.  Bankers  and  brokers  are  taxed 
according  to  the  capital  invested,  but 
savings  banks  are  exempt.  Proprietors 
of  theaters,  museums,  bowling  alleys 
and  billiard  rooms  are  to  be  taxed  from 
$5  to  $100.  Stamps  varying  in  amount 
must  be  placed  on  bonds  and  legal  docu¬ 
ments.  State,  county  and  municipal 
bonds,  and  bonds  of  cooperative  building 
and  loan  associations  are  exempt.  All 
bank  checks,  drafts  or  certificates  of  de¬ 
posits,  not  drawing  interest,  or  orders 
for  payments  of  any  sum  of  money,  must 
carry  a  two-cent  stamp.  Telegraph  and 
telephone  messages  are  taxed  one  cent, 
and  one-cent  stamps  must  be  fixed  on 
express  or  freight  receipts  or  bills  of 
lading.  Life  and  fire  insurance  policies 
are  taxed  varying  amounts,  usually  10 
cents  to  each  $100  of  the  amount  insured. 
Proprietary  articles  must  carry  a  stamp 
of  a  value  regulated  by  the  price  of  the 
article.  Inheritances  are  taxed,  an  ex¬ 
emption  being  made  in  the  case  of  prop¬ 
erty  passing  by  will  or  by  laws  of  State 
or  territory,  to  husband  or  wife. 


Many  of  the  North  American  Indians 
were  magnificent  specimens  of  physical 
manhood.  This  was  due,  largely,  to  their 
active  out-door  life.  Nevertheless,  they 
had  the  wisdom  to  know  that  an  active  life 
in  the  open  air  alone,  would  not  keep  a 
man  healthy.  They  nad  their  medicine¬ 
men,  who  gathered  herbs  from  field  and 
forest  and  brewed  decoctions  to  assist  the 
natural  processes  of  the  various  vital 
organs. 

Modern  civilized  men  do  not  as  a  usual 
thing  recognize  the  same  necessity  until  it 
is  too  late.  They  ignore  medicine  until 
they  are  within  the  grasp  of  some  serious 
or  fatal  disease.  The  time  for  a  man  to  be¬ 
gin  taking  medicine  is  when  he  begins  to 
feel  out  of  sorts.  If  a  man  is  thoroughly 
well  and  healthy  he  does  not  feel  that  way. 
If  he  does  feel  that  way  he  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  he  is  half  sick.  When  he  is  half 
sick  it  does  not  take  long  before  he  is 
“whole-sick.”  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  is  the  best  medicine  for  a 
man  when  he  is  sick  or  getting  sick.  It 
puts  him  all  right  all  round.  It  puts  his 
stomach  right  to  begin  with,  and  that  is  the 
most  important  point  It  puts  his  liver 
Hght,  and  that  is  the  second  most  import¬ 
ant  point.  It  purifies  his  blood  and  fills  it 
with  the  life-giving  elements  of  the  food 
he  eats,  and  that  is  the  third  important 
point.  It  drives  out  all  disease  germs  and 
impurities  of  every  discription.  It  makes 
the  appetite  keen  and  hearty.  It  is  the 
greatest  blood-maker  and  flesh-builder.  It 
c.ure*  9®  Per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  consump¬ 
tion,  weak  lungs  spitting  of  blood,  obsti¬ 
nate  coughs  and  kindred  ailments.  Thou¬ 
sands  who  were  given  up  to  die  have  testi¬ 
fied  to  their  recovery  under  this  marvelous 
medicine.  An  honest  dealer  will  not  urge 
a  substitute  for  the  sake  of  a  little  extra 
profit.  He  gives  you  what  you  ask  for. 


tX°vHAY  FEVEl? 

CURED.  Dr.  Hi  YES,  Buffalo,  N.y. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITE!!  ALL’S  Rll  EU.M  ATl^CURE/  The  unroot  and  the  beHt.  Samnln 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINK  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana! 
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\LIVE  STOCKS 

AND  DAIRY. 


Speaking  of  the  milk  trade,  one  of  our 
readers  says  that,  although  the  milk 
business  has  its  “  slouches  ”  as  well  as 
any  other,  the  advent  of  the  milk  bottle 
as  a  package  for  delivering  milk,  has 
been  a  great  stride  in  advance.  Before 
the  milk  bottle,  little  attention  was  paid 
to  sanitary  conditions,  and  from  the 
milking  to  the  delivery,  much  of  the 
milk  was  handled  in  a  slipshod  and  dirty 
manner.  The  milk  bottle  shows  up  any 
filth  that  may  be  in  the  milk,  and  con¬ 
victs  the  milkman  at  once.  Take  it  all 
around,  this  man  claims  that  the  milk 
bottle  has  been  a  Godsend  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  milk. 

A  reader  wants  to  know  whether  he 
cannot  take  Holstein  milk  of  pure  qual¬ 
ity,  evaporate  enough  of  the  water  to 
give  an  analysis  of  4  to  5  per  cent  fat, 
and  sell  it  as  Jersey  or  Guernsey  milk. 
While  this  might  be  done,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  practical  scheme.  The 
better  plan  would  be  to  keep  some  first- 
class  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows  along 
with  the  Holstein  herd,  and  mix  the 
milk.  This  method  will  bring  the  qual¬ 
ity  up  high  enough  for  the  average  trade, 
and  would  be  just  as  economical.  In  the 
herd  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  there  are  a  number  of  cows  that 
will  average  5  to  0  per  cent  of  fat 
throughout  the  year,  and  some  that  will 
average  even  over  6  per  cent.  A  few 
cows  of  this  stamp  put  into  a  herd  of 
even  noor  Holsteins,  would  bring  the 
quality  of  the  total  milk  up  to  4  per  cent 
or  over. 


Prof.  F.  G.  Short  tells  Hoard's  Dairy¬ 
man  that  the  price  paid  for  food  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  determined  by  the 
amount  of  care  and  cleanliness  with 
which  it  is  prepared  for  market.  He 
truly  says  : 

Observe  the  dealer  in  peaches  with  his  red 
gauze  over  the  top  of  the  basket.  See  how  the 
meat  man  puts  the  best  side  out,  and  removes 
any  dirty  ends  and  tags.  The  saloon  keeper  sur¬ 
rounds  himself  with  mirrors  and  cut  glass,  and 
spends  all  his  spare  time  in  polishing  and  wip¬ 
ing,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  charge  three  prices 
for  his  goods.  While  the  milkman— well,  the 
milkman's  sins  are  too  numerous  to  put  down. 
Stand  on  the  corner  and  watch  the  next  one  who 
comes  along,  and  observe  for  yourself ;  then,  per¬ 
haps,  yon  will  not  wonder  why  the  consumption 
of  milk  in  large  cities  is  falling  off,  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing,  as  it  should.  There  are  a  few  men  who 
have  noticed  these  facts,  and  are  profiting  by 
their  observation. 

No  use  talking,  consumers  are  realizing 
that  milk  is  the  only  animal  food  that  is 
eaten  without  being  washed.  The  ef¬ 
forts  made  to  induce  people  to  use  more 
milk  have  taught  them  to  demand  cleaner 
milk,  and  that  is  what  they  want.  After 
once  getting  clean  milk,  the  dairyman 
must  take  pains  to  let  people  know  that 
he  has  it. 


WHEY  FOR  THE  CALF. 

WILT,  IT  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  MILK? 

Will  you  ask  some  cheeseinakers  to  tell  us  what 
we  can  feed  with  whey  to  make  a  good  calf  ration? 

Modern  Wiiey  is  Poor  Stuff. — The 
composition  of  whey  in  good  condition, 
as  given  by  Dr.  Van  Slyke,  is  water,  93.12 
per  cent ;  fat,  .27  per  cent ;  casein  and  al¬ 
bumen,  .81  per  cent;  sugar  and  ash,  5.8 
per  cent.  This  shows  a  good  per  cent  of 
food  elements,  but  rather  deficient  in  the 
blood-forming  portions.  In  the  early 
history  of  dairying  in  this  State,  previous 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  cooperative 
system  of  manufacturing  cheese  at  a 
central  point,  when  each  farmer  made 
his  own  cheese  on  the  farm,  and  had  the 
whey  sweet  to  feed  the  calves,  “  by  sup¬ 
plementing  it  with  a  small  grain  ration  ”, 
there  was  no  trouble  to  grow  good, 
strong,  healthy  animals.  But  since  the 
present  factory  system  has  become  the 
almost  general  plan,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  farmer  to  obtain  the  whey  sweet ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  sour  usually, 


and  in  many  cases,  putrefactive  fermen¬ 
tation  has  set  in,  rendering  it  worthless 
for  feeding.  If  the  farmer  could  get  the 
whey  before  any  undesirable  fermenta¬ 
tion  develops,  when  the  solids  are  in  the 
best  condition,  feeding  in  reasonable 
quantities,  not  to  exceed  three  quarts  at 
a  feed,  three  times  a  day,  supplementing 
with  a  small  handful  of  ground  oats  or 
wheat  bran,  there  is  no  reason  why  good 
results  can  not  be  obtained  from  its  use. 

GKO.  a.  smith. 

Use  Oilmkai,  With  It. — It  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  in  our  country  to  feed  whey 
to  the  young  calves.  Nearly  all  of  the 
milk  goes  to  the  cheese  factories,  and  it 
seems,  perhaps,  a  case  of  necessity  rather 
than  choice,  yet  good  calves  can  be  raised 
on  whey  without  skim-milk.  The  gen¬ 
eral  practice  is  to  feed  the  calf  until  it  is 
two  weeks  old,  on  fresh  milk,  tin  n  be¬ 
gin  very  gradually,  putting  in  some 
sweet  whey,  not  more  than  a  teacupful 
to  four  quarts  to  begin  on,  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  a  little  at  each  feeding. 
When  we  begin  to  fsed  whey,  we  begin 
to  put  a  little  middlings  into  it,  and 
gradually  increase  it  until  the  calf  is 
getting  a  full  ration  of  whey  and  a  quart 
of  middlings.  A  little  oilmeal  added  to 
this  ration  will  improve  it.  While  the 
calves  are  in  the  stable,  a  feed-box  is 
arranged  so  that  the  calf  has  constant 
access  to  dry  coarse  wheat  bran ;  this 
together  with  good  clover  hay,  will  grow 
them  nicely. 

One  word  of  warning  or  caution  should 
be  i-aised  in  regard  to  feeding  whey,  and 
that  is  that  a  great  many  cheesemakers 
neglect  to  clean  out  the  whey  vat,  and 
the  whey  taken  back  to  the  farm  from 
the  previous  day’s  make  is  rancid  and 
sour  from  standing  in  an  old  sour  vat. 
If  the  maker  will  not  clean  the  whey  vat 
so  that  it  is  sweet,  the  farmer  should 
provide  a  barrel  to  run  his  whey  into, 
which  will  keep  his  whey  for  calves  al¬ 
ways  sweet.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  overfeed  the  young  calves,  as  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  scour  on  whey  than  on 
milk,  from  overfeeding.  Hundreds  of 
calves  in  our  country  are  raised  in  this 
way,  and  develop  into  good  dairy  cattle. 

f.  a.  converse. 

Keep  the  Whey  Sweet.  —  Feeding 
calves  the  whey  that  comes  from  the 
large  majority  of  whey  vats  is  hardly  to 
be  recommended  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Most  whey  vats  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  emptied  and  cleaned,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  become  not  only  sour,  but  simply 
rotten  and  unfit  for  calf  feed.  If  the 
farmer  could  get  the  whey  as  it  comes 
from  the  cheese  vat,  or  as  it  would  be  in 
a  thoroughly  cleansed  whey  vat,  he 
would  have  a  wholesome  food  on  which 
comparatively  young  calves  would  thrive, 
with  a  little  grain  added.  Patrons  of 
cheese  factories  should  demand  two 
things  of  the  cheesemaker,  that  the  whey 
vat  be  emptied  every  day,  and  that  it  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  with  hot  water  at 
least  once  in  two  days.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  whey  can  be  safely  and  profita¬ 
bly  fed. 

One  may  begin  feeding  it  when  the 
calf  is  about  two  weeks  old,  by  adding  a 
little  to  the  regular  milk  ration.  Then 
increase  the  whey  slightly  each  day,  at 
the  same  time  decreasing  the  feed  of 
milk  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  when 
the  milk  may  be  taken  away  entirely. 
As  soon  as  the  whey  is  added  to  the 
ration,  a  little  grain  should  be  given, 
also,  consisting  of  wheat  bran  or  mid¬ 
dlings  and  oil  meal,  and  as  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  whey  increases,  give  more  grain 
until,  by  the  time  the  calf  is  two  months 
old,  she  may  be  eating  two  quarts  a  day. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  calf  should  be  fed 
about  as  much  whey  as  would  ordinarity 
be  fed  of  milk  ;  but  at  two  months  old, 
good  sweet  whey  can  be  given  freely, 
and  I  would  think  it  better  to  accustom 
the  calf  to  drink  the  whey  clear  and  eat 
the  grain  dry.  Unlike  skim-milk  which 
is  highly  nitrogenous,  with  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1.6,  whey  is  largely  carbonace¬ 
ous,  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  7.4. 


Thus  the  grain  given  with  it  should 
have  a  good  supply  of  protein,  and  for 
this  reason,  bran,  middlings  and  oil  meal 
were  mentioned.  Buckwheat  middlings 
also  furnish  the  necessary  protein.  In 
mixing  these  foods,  oil  meal  should  not 
make  up  more  than  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  amount  of  grain. 
Young  calves  require  a  ration  having  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  about  1  to  4.  L.  A. 


VARIATION  IN  MILK. 

HOW  THE  HERD  DIFFERS 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
page  381,  referring  to  standards  for,  and 
the  variations  in.  milk.  This  department 
has  recently  conducted  a  number  of  quite 
extensive  tests  to  determine  the  variation 
in  the  milk  of  different  cows  under  the 
same  feed  and  treatment,  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  which  exist  in  the  milk  supplied  to 
the  larger  cities  of  our  State.  Each  cow’s 
milk  in  a  herd  of  59,  was  tested  at  the 
same  milking.  It  was  found  that  the 
total  solids  varied  from  9.35  to  13.79,  and 
the  fat  from  2.60  to  5.40  ;  that  the  milk  of 
eight  cows  gave  over  13  per  cent  of  solids, 
the  milk  of  23  cows  gave  from  11  to  13 
per  cent  of  solids,  and  that  the  milk  of 
three  cows  fell  below  11  per  cent  of 
solids.  This  milk  was  run  through  a 
cooler  as  fast  as  milked,  and  directly 
into  the  can.  It  was  shipped  in  14  cans, 
and  on  arrival  in  the  city,  each  can  was 
tested  separately,  with  the  following 
results : 


Number  of 

Total 

can. 

Fat. 

solids. 

1 . 

. 4.50 

13.23 

2 . 

12.87 

3 . 

12.93 

4 . 

12  03 

5 . 

11.78 

0 . 

11.78 

7 . 

1153 

8 . 

.  3.00 

11.58 

9 . 

12.30 

10 . 

.  3.40 

11.88 

11 . 

.  4.20 

12  78 

12 . 

11.78 

13 . 

13.17 

14 . 

13.35 

This  table  indicates  that,  of  the  14  cans, 
six  fell  below  12  per  cent  of  total  solids, 
and  seven  below  3.50  of  fat.  By  testing 
the  milk  of  all  of  the  cows  (carefully 
mixed)  of  a  large  dairy,  in  each  month 

(< Continued  on  next  page.) 


Cold-catching  ”  Is  the  stepping-stone  to  the  most 
serious  of  human  ailments.  If  you  cannot  have  a 
doctor's  advice  immediately,  take  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBATJLT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 


_  A  Sift  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 

The  Safest,  Beet  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
Lhe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hpree* 
ind  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
DR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WLLHAM3  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

Established  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

by  Chapter  153,  Laws  of  i8q4. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduates  and  postgraduates.  Most 
varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics.  R  egu- 
lar  graded  course,  three  years  of  nine  months  each. 
Highest  requirements  for  matriculationand  graduation. 
Entrance  by  Regents'  “Veterinary  Student  Certifi¬ 
cate,"  or  by  examination  Sept.  13,  1898.  Instruction 
begins  Sept.  22,  1898.  * 

Tuition  free  to  New  York  State  students. 

For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  007  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pi. 


15  Head  of  A.  J.  C.  C.  Jersey  Calves, 

Two  months  to  a  year  old, 
St.  Lambert  and  Pedro 
strains.  Full  line  of  Chester 
White,  Berkshire,  Poland- 
China  and  Yorkshire  Pigs 
on  hand:  all  ages.  Also  two 
litters  of  Scotch  Collie  Pups 
and  a  variety  of  poultry.  Write,  stating  what  you 
want,  or  what  Is  better.  Come,  see  ray  stock,  and 
make  your  own  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTER.  West  Chester.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China ,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  tVhites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows.  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co., Pa 


187  for  a  choice  Poland-China  Boar  Pig,  large  strain, 
long,  deep,  square  body,  easy  keeper,  early  to  mature, 
very  prolific  and  of  excellent  breeding.  Write,  will 
tell  you  about  it.  F.  H.  Gates  &  Sons,  Cbittenango.N.  V 


Poland-China  Hogs-;?t”bW„hr,irNo;,S 

but  first-class  Pigs  shipped  on  order,  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  L.  VAN  DOREN,  Crestvne,  Ohio. 


Cut  Prices  on  all  varieties  Poultry,  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Rate  card  free.  Natural  colored  tK)-page 
Book  of  Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Hares  for  only  10  cents. 

J.  A.  BKRUKY,  Telford.  Pa. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata¬ 
logue 
4  cent* 


VICTOR 

NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
'Absolutely  melf-regulating. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  nrst-class  Hatchei 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO..  Ouincv.Ili- 


IF  YOUR  CHICKENS  TOffi 

headsandsee  why.  LiAMBBUT’S 
DEATH  TO  LICE  OINTMENT  will 

fix  them  quick  and  brighten  the  broods. 
100  doses  3LOc.  postpaid.  Book  Free. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


POULTRY 

’  Wa  kaap  avarytklm*  la  the  IPOUILTIRY  LINTS,  ‘ 

1  Jjaoiag,  Incubator*,  Lira  Stock,  Brooders  ‘ 

>  — anything— It’s  our  bnelness.  Call  or  lat  ns  < 

■  send  you  onr  illustrated  catalogue— It’s  free  for  < 

■  the  asking— It’s  worth  having. 

■  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  < 

+  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


BEE-KEEPERS  SUPPLIES 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  which  we 
publish,  and  which  contains  a  complete  line  of 
everything  required  by  the  beekeeper.  It  will 
materially  aid  anyone  interested  in  bees  and  bee 
products.  We  send  it  free  to  all  interested 
Inquirers.  Write  us. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.  Watertown.  Wis. 


Cooper  Dip 

Champion  of  tha 
World  for  55  yeara. 

Superior  to  all  others. 
If  no  local  agent,  send  $1.75 

for  100  gal.  pkt  to 


CYRIL  FRANCKI.VN,  Cotum  hx..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SORE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CURE  IN  HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  81  per  Can  by  mail,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . . $2 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


EUREKA 


MCCT  POV  It  Tells  You 
liLO  I  D W-J K  >  which  Hens  Lay. 

I  have  just  Issued  a  handsome  little  book  of 

_  _  testimonials  written  by  prominent  men  who 

have  built  and  used  the  EUREKA  NEST  BOX.  Here  are  two  of  them  : 


From  the  “ Country  Gentleman ,”  Albany. 

“The  Eureka  Nest  Box  is  the  best  of  the  I 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.” 

IT’S  EASY  TO  BUILD. 


From  the  “Poultry  Monthly.' 

“  it  enables  the  poultry  man  to  establish  a 
perfect  egg  record  and  pedigree.” 

I  SELL  THE  PLANS. 


HART  NEST  FARM,  Box  80,  Framingham,  Mass. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  forward  you  particulars  of  Live  Stock 
for  sale  through  this  office.  We  do  this  without  charge  to  you. 
American  Live-Stock  Co.,  24  State  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

(CONTINUED.) 


of  the  year,  we 

obtained 

the  followin 

results : 

Total 

Month. 

Fat. 

solids. 

January . 

13.12 

February . 

.  4.52 

13  39 

Marcb . 

13.07 

April . 

.  3.70 

12.42 

May . 

12.23 

,T  une . 

12  60 

July . 

12.86 

August . 

.  3  70 

12.34 

September. . . . 

12.30 

October . 

12  37 

November  . . . . 

.  4.05 

12.96 

December . 

12  68 

The  average  of  the  dairy  for  the  whole 
year  was  3.87  of  fat  and  12.423  of  total 
solids. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  test  of  the  milk 
of  a  large  herd  of  grade  and  purebred 
Guernseys,  the  milk  was  found  to  vary 
from  4.43  of  fat  in  July,  to  5.16  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  from  13  35  per  cent  of  total 
solids  in  July,  to  14.66  in  January.  The 
average  of  65  tests  made  during  the  dif¬ 
ferent  months  of  the  year  was  4.80  of 
fat,  and  13.98  of  total  solids. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  R.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
ers  to  know  that  the  results  of  tests 
made  of  the  milk  of  194  dealers,  from 
850  different  dairies,  with  a  total  of  1,895 
tests,  gave  us  an  average  of  4  07  per 
cent  of  fat,  and  12.84  of  total  solids. 

In  testing  61  samples  of  milk  taken 
from  the  wagons  of  dealers  supplying 
Harrisburg,  it  was  found  that  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  the  samples  gave  us  3.70  per 
cent  of  fat,  and  12.46  of  total  solids  ;  the 
two  extremes  were  2.50  per  cent  of  fat, 
and  10.73  of  solids  ;  5.20  per  cent  of  fat, 
and  14.32  of  total  solids,  the  former  rep¬ 
resenting  the  minimum  and  the  latter 
the  maximum  of  the  tests  In  the  Har¬ 
risburg  samples,  the  minimum  test  shows 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  sam¬ 
ples  except  by  the  exercise  of  the  great¬ 
est  care  ;  in  this  sample,  the  examina¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  woman  was  in  the 
habit  of  buying  8  to  10  quarts  of  milk 
for  her  retail  sales  ;  this  was  placed  in  a 
large  crock,  and  each  purchaser  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  dipping  out  of  the  top  of  the 
crock.  The  sample  drawn  by  our  officers 
was  taken  early  on  the  morning  after 
the  purchase  of  the  milk  by  the  dealer, 
and  before  the  new  milk  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  sales  had  been  made,  was,  practically, 
little  but  skimmed  milk,  the  first  pur¬ 
chasers  having  taken  the  cream  and 
richer  milk.  THOS.  j.  edge. 

Sec.  Penn.  Board  of  Agriculture. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DK.  F.  L.  KILBOItNK. 

Sore  Sheath  on  a  Steer. 

My  steer  has  a  sore  ou  the  belly  caused  by  get- 
tiug  dirty  in  the  stable.  It  does  not  seein  to  im¬ 
prove  much  since  turning  him  out  to  grass,  and 
I  fear  there  is  danger  of  flies  getting  at  him  if 
neglected.  What  shall  Ido?  r.  c.  I,. 

Ohio. 

Clip  the  long  hair  around  the-sheath  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  tilth.  Then  sponge  or  syringe 
out  night  and  morning  with  a  two-per-cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid,  after  which  smear  the  parts 
with  an  ointment  of  vaseline,  three  parts;  pine 
tar,  one  part;  melted  together:  This  ought  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  flies.  Should  the  flies  gain 
access  to  the  wound,  sponge  out  with  a  little 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  kill  the  maggots,  after 
which  dress  as  before. 

The  Nodular  Intestinal  Disease  of  Sheep. 

What  was  the  cause  of  so  many  of  my  sheep 
dying  this  Spring?  I  have  fed  them  all  Winter 
on  mangels,  hay,  oats  and  a  very  little  corn.  A 
hard  lumj)  forms  under  the  under  jaw,  which 
goes  away  in  about  a  week,  and  then  the  sides  of 
the  face  puff  out  and  the  sheep  dies  in  a  few  days; 
all  have  been  unable  to  eat.  I  have  opened  sev¬ 
eral,  their  stomachs  and  intestines  were  empty. 

I  notice  on  all  of  those  that  I  have  opened  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  bunches  all  through  the  intestines 
which,  when  cut  open,  look  like  small  particles 
of  meal.  Is  it  a  disease,  or  have  they  been 
poisoned  by  eating  something  ?  w.  n.  w. 

Maine. 

If  the  sheep  are  thin  in  flesh,  amemic,  and  the 
swellings  about  the  head  dropsical,  the  deaths 
were  very  likely  due  to  intestinal  worms.  But  if 
the  sheep  were  in  good  condition  and  the  swell¬ 
ings  not  dropsical,  death  was  due  to  some  other 
eause,  which  I  am  unable  to  determine  from  the 
facts  at  hand.  In  that  case,  I  can  only  advise 
calling  a  competent  veterinarian  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination,  or  an  autopsy,  if  necessary. 
The  nodules  or  bunches  found  ou  the  intestines 
are  caused  by  embryos  of  a  common  round  worm 
of  sheep,  the  Oesophagostoma  Columbianum. 


The  adult  worm,  which  is  only  about  three- 
fourths  inch  in  length,  is  found  in  the  larger  in¬ 
testine.  The  following  course  of  treatment  will 
prove  effective  for  the  intestinal  worms:  Oil  of 
turjieEtine,  four  ounces;  raw  linseed  oil,  one 
pint;  mix  by  shaking  well  together  in  a  quart 
bottle,  and  make  sure  that  the  mixture  is  well 
shaken  just  before  administering.  This  quantity 
will  make  7  to  10  doses,  according  to  the  age  and 
size  of  the  sheep.  Give  a  dose  of  the  oils  by 
drenching,  preferably  after  a  fast  of  12  hours, 
and  follow  by  a  light  diet  for  another  12  hours, 
when  a  mild  physic  should  be  given;  either  two 
to  three  ouuces  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  one- 
half  pint  warm  water,  or  two  to  three  ounces 
castor  oil.  As  a  tonic  and  preventive  against 
the  worms,  give  a  small  tablespoonfnl  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powders  to  each  sheep  once  daily  in  the 
grain  ration:  Common  salt,  one  pound ;  gentiaD, 
eight  ounces;  powdered  dry  sulphate  of  iron, 
four  ounces;  mix.  Free  access  to  salt  placed 
where  the  sheep  can  lick  it  at  will,  is  excellent 
for  them,  and  materially  assists  in  preventing 
worm  infection.  The  sheep  should  have  access 
only  to  pure  running  water.  Stagnant  water  is 
especially  favorable  to  the  propagation  and  in¬ 
troduction  of  nearly  all  intestinal  worms. 


Pkof.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  states  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  experiments  show  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  cook  ordinary  ford  for  live  stock.  Most  of  the 
grains  give  belter  results  when  fed  as  raw  meal. 
Potatoes  are  better  cooked,  and  tough  fodder 
like  hard  corn  stalks  or  coarse  hay,  may  be  made 
more  palatable  by  cooking.  It  may,  also,  pay  at 
times  to  give  the  stock  a  warm  ration.  Generally 
speaking,  soaked  corn  will  prove  about  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  boiled  corn. 

Dirty  Mii.k  Bottles.— “  I  notice,”  says  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  “that 
on  page  389  you  speak  of  a  milkman  who  re¬ 
fills  his  bottles  on  the  road,  taking  them  as  they 
come  unwashed  from  customers.  This  is  only 
half  an  argument  against  the  use  of  milk  bottles, 
for  any  man  who  would  do  such  business  as  that, 
would  be  up  to  equally  dirty  processes  with  any 
other  method  of  handling  milk.”  This  corres¬ 
pondent  says  that  no  sensible  man  can  deny 
that  the  milk  bottle  made  amarked  improvement 
in  the  delivery  of  milk,  and  if  it  is  abused,  it  is 
like  all  other  things  that  are  bound  to  be  abused 
by  some  people. 


FOR  SALE 


Chronic  Cough  in  a  Heifer. 

My  yearling  heifer  calf  seems  to  have  a  terrible 
cough.  Iler  hair  looks  rough,  and  she  seems  to 
cough  worse  when  lying  down  than  at  any  other 
time.  What  is  a  remedy  ?  The  calf  was  sheltered 
at  night  during  the  Winter,  and  has  been  well 
cared  for  all  her  life.  l.  b. 

Oregon. 

Blister  the  throat  externally  from  ear  to  ear 
with  a  liniment  of  equal  parts  of  strong  aqua 
ammonia  and  sweet  oil  well  shaken  together. 
Two  or  three  applications  should  be  sufficient  to 
blister  freely.  Give  a  teaspoonful  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  cough  paste  three  or  four  times  daily  after 
eating,  rubbing  it  on  the  tongue  or  back  teeth  to 
be  swallowed  at  leisure:  Powdered  opium  and 
solid  extract  of  bellitdonna,  of  each  one  ounce; 
nitrate  of  potash  and  powdered  extract  of  licor¬ 
ice,  of  each  four  ounces;  honey,  eight  ounces; 
mix.  If  little  or  no  improvement  follow  this  treat¬ 
ment.  have  the  heifer  examined  for  tuberculosis 
by  a  competent  veterinarian,  applying  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  if  necessary. 

Fistula  in  a  Horse. 

What  is  the  cause  and  cure  of  fistula  in  a  mare? 
I  am  told  by  neighbors  that,  if  not  cured  per¬ 
manently,  it  will  eat  through  to  the  internal  or¬ 
gans  and  kill  the  mare.  It  breaks  out  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  I  have  used  a  strong  liniment  on 
It,  and  lanced  it  when  ready.  a.  j.  f. 

Tennessee. 

A  fistula  is  an  abscess  having  a  duct  or  pipe 
opening  at  the  surface,  from  which  a  discharge 
is  constantly  taking  place.  A  fistula  may  occur 
at  almost  any  region  of  the  body,  but  commonly 
occurs  on  the  withers,  the  poll  and  about  the 
feet.  It  is  always  due  to  an  Injury,  or  to  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body.  Since  you  do  not 
mention  the  location  of  the  fistula  in  this  case,  I 
suppose  it  is  of  the  withers.  The  successful 
treatment  of  a  recurring  case  of  this  kind  re¬ 
quires  the  personal  attention  of  a  competent 
practitioner.  A  surgical  operation  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  dead  tissue.  If  you  employ  the 
quack  who  guarantees  to  cure  by  external  appli¬ 
cation,  you  will  do  well  to  make  sure  that  a  cure 
is  effected  before  you  pay  for  the  treatment.  It 
would  be  better  to  employ  a  competent  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon. 

Diabetes  in  a  Horse. 

My  eiglit-year-old  gelding  was  treated  about  a 
year  ago.  Last  Fall,  I  had  some  millet  that  the 
thrashers  would  not  thrash  on  account  of  small 
stones  in  it,  so  I  fed  it  to  the  horses.  The  horse, 
apparently,  was  all  right  up  to  that  time,  after 
being  treated,  but  after  eating  the  millet,  when 
worked  hard,  would  urinate  from  three  to  four 
times  a  day,  but  when  at  light  work,  seemed  to 
be  all  right.  This  Spring,  he  is  growing  worse, 
especially  while  plowing  or  harrowing,  and  the 
softer  the  ground  the  worse  he  seems  to  be.  Did 
the  millet  hurt  him  ?  Can  he  be  cured,  and  if-so, 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  a.  u.  B. 

New  York. 

Judging  from  the  prescription  given,  your  horse 
was  previously  treated  for  diabetes.  The  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  disease  was,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the 
millet  feeding.  If  fed  for  any  length  of  time, 
millet  causes  an  increased  action  of  the  kidneys, 
followed  by  lameness  and  swelling  of  the  joints. 
If  the  feeding  is  continued,  the  animal  is  soon 
rendered  worthless.  If  discontinued  before  struc¬ 
tural  changes  have  taken  place,  the  horse  will 
usually  recover.  Repeat  the  course  of  treatment 
given  before;  it  ought  to  effect  a  cure.  Should 
it  fail  to  do  so,  this  time,  take  the  horse  again  to 
the  veterinarian  who  prescribed  for  him  before. 


Prof.  Henry  states  that,  after  considering  the 
question  of  stable  floors,  they  have  decided  upon 
cement  as  the  most  satisfactory  for  their  new 
dairy  barn.  He  says  that,  while  no  stable  floor 
is  entirely  satisfactory,  the  cement  floor  seems, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  for  their  conditions. 


A  HERD  OF  THE  HANDSOMEST  DUTCH  BELTED 
CATTLE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Every  animal  registered.  Most  of  them  have 
taken  first  premiums  at  the  State  and  County 
Fairs  where  they  have  been  exhibited.  The  herd 
is  composed  of  all  ages  and  is  in  prime  condition 
for  exhibition  purposes.  If  entered  for  competition 
at  near-by  State  and  County  Fairs  next  autumn, 
Die  premiums  the  exhibitor  would  receive  should 
repay  the  cost  of  the  herd.  Every  animal  well 
marked  and  registered.  The  Commissioners  of 
the  Essex  County  Park  have  taken  for  park  purposes 
forty  acres  of  the  Locust  Grove  Farm,  which  necessi¬ 
tates  a  reduction  of  stock. 

For  lull  particulars,  address  MICHAEL  ROSNEY, 
Manager  Locust  Grove  Farm,  Pleasantdale  (West 
Orange),  N.  J. 

This  celebrated  herd  of  cattle  was  illustrated 
and  described  in  this  paper  in  issue  of  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1897. 


A  Good  Separator. 

Some  separators  are 
built  to  separate  a 
farmer  from  his 
money. 

The  Little  Giant 
Separator 
was  built  to  save 
every  particle  of 
cream  and  butter  fat, 
and  it  does  the  work 
completely  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  Any  steam 
boiler  can  run  it;  any 
intelligent  boy  can 
learn  to  operate  it,  and  every  dairy 
farmer  with  five  or  more  cows  should 
have  one.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  HI. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE ,  N.  Y., 

August  29  to  Septembers,  ’98. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

New  Buildings. 

New  Water  Plant. 

Great  Attractions. 

PREMIUM  LISTS  NOW  READY. 

APPLY  TO 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec'y,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates,  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  the  Fair 
Grounds. 


FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG.  CO./SrcSS 

Ill.  will  soil  you  a  Feed  Cooker  direct  from  factory. 


SILO 


POINTS 

ERFECTION 
REVIOUSLY 
UNKNOWN 
For  those  with  or 
without  silos. 


Don’t  Build 
until 
hearing 
from 


SILO 


AMERICAN 

SILO  a-Ib  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW  CURES  OF 

Rheumatism 


BY  THE  USE  OF  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  OF  CHRONIC  CRIPPLES  AND  OF  BED-RIDDEN 
INFLAMMATORY  CASES.  THERE’S  NO  DENYING,  IT  CURES. 


“ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


I) e  Laviil  Alpha 
“  Baby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators”  were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kopt  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authoritles.More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  stylos  and 
sizes— $50  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system, 
and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  Imi¬ 
tating  separator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1898. 


Send  for  new  Cata¬ 
logue  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


Babcock 


MHk  Testers . 

Every  dairy  farmer  should  know  what 
curb  row  is  making  in  the  way  of  but¬ 
ter.  and  he  should  know  it 
before  he  buy  s  her. 

The  No-Tin 
Tester 

i  is  a  low  priced  but  accurate 
I  farmers’  test.  I  also  can  y 
i  a  full  line  of 

:  Dairy  &  Creamery  Supplies  t 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Jm  S.  BIESECKER , 

59  Murray  St.,  HEW  YORK. 


BETTER 

FLAVORED  MILK, 

longer  keeping  milk, 
cleaner  milk, 
better  butter, 
better  cheese, 
better  prices, 

_  more  customers  and 

lO NT  HAVF  more  money  are  the  re- 
lumiiMvt.  suits  of  the  use  of  the 

CHAMPION 

MILrx  milk  cooler  and  aerator 

IN  YOUR  DAIRY. 

Why  not  try  It?  Get  our  free  book,  “MILK.” 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

Milk  Dealers’  Supplies.  39  Railroad  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Milk  will  not  Sour 

nearly  sc  quickly  when  It  Is 
purified  by  the 

PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler 

__ _  and  Aerator... 

It  cleans  out  all  the  odors  incident  to  change  of  food.  It  1*  a 
low  priced  machine— should  be  In  every  dairy.  Circulars  free. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  H.  Y. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Colr/r— 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTKACTOKS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  ami  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307 and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
Syracuse;  li.  G.  Dun  &  Co.'s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
1  he  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  orauy  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Caw  Ca  a  CHEAP  FOR  CASH.— Cheese  Hoops, 
I  Ul  w(IIC  Presses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents.  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  ItSO  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  ••  Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  in  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  &  HOXIE,  Utica,  N.  Y 


HALL  STEEL  TANKS 

are  the  bc«t  for  supplying 
water  for  live  stock.  Being 
made  of  galvanized  steel  they 
cannot  rust,  rot,  burst  from 
,  ,  ,  ,  freezing,  fall  to  pieces  from 

drying  out,  etc.  Wo  make  tanks  for  all  purposes.  Also  troughs  for 
feeding  calves  and  pigs,  cooling  milk,  hauling  liquid  ninnure, 
etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  We  will  make  it.  Special  price 

midlcd  "2"qT«E01H  ALI^tIlIAXK  (“»  price  lisk 

free.  l»8  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

I  treated  .>00  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago.  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.’*— lilCHABi)  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money 

EDVVAlLD  K.  TAYLOK,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Humorous.  . 

“  Why  do  you  always  give  that  blind 
man  a  nickel?”  “He  knows  me,  and 
he  always  winks  at  me.” — Chicago  Record. 

A  little  girl  is  reported  to  have 
written  in  her  examinat’on  paper,  “  The 
Arctic  Ocean  is  chiefly  used  for  purposes 
of  exploration.” — Tid-Bits. 

“  We  have  cornbread  all  the  time  now.” 
“Why?”  “My  husband  lost  so  much 
on  wheat  that  it  makes  him  weep  to  see 
a  biscuit.” — Chicago  Record. 

“  0  is  very  skeptical.  Unless  he  sees 
a  thing  he  won't  believe  it  exists.”  C  : 
“  He  never  ran  into  a  rocking-chair  in 
the  dark,  then.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  Does  Aunt  Rebecca  take  any  interest 
in  the  war  ?  ”  “  Yes;  she  says  she  hopes 

the  guns  won’t  be  near  enough  to  dis¬ 
turb  her  sitting  hens.” — Chicago  Record. 

She  :  “  I  shall  never  marry  again,  but 
1  think  I  shall  adopt  some  orphan  in¬ 
stead.”  The  Rejected  :  “  Dear  Lady, 
how  fortunate.  I  am  an  orphan.”— Pick- 
Me-Up. 

“  Mamma,  does  ‘  Portuguese’  mean  all 
the  people  of  Portugal?”  “The  word 
may  be  used  in  that  way.”  “Well, 
mamma,  if  you  mean  only  one  of  them 
do  you  say  Portugoose  ?  ” — Comic  Cuts. 

“  There’s  one  thing  I’ve  noted  about 
the  charity  that  begins  at  home,”  sneered 
the  crusty  old  bachelor.  “  What’s  that?” 
“  It  becomes  so  extremely  domestic  that 
it  never  calls  on  the  neighbors.” — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

The  Reason.— First  Rurglar:  “Why, 
what’s  the  matter  ?  Have  you  been  in  a 
railway  accident  ?  ”  Second  Rurglar  : 
“0,  no,  but  I  broke  into  a  house  where 
a  woman  was  sitting  up  waiting  for  her 
husband,  and  she  mistook  me  for  him.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“  I  hate  to  think  of  havin’  to  buy 
bread  fur  our  summer  boarders,”  said 
Mrs.  Corntossel.  “I  never  expected  to 
see  the  day  when  wheat  was  up  to  $1.70.” 
“  I’ll  be  thankful,”  replied  her  husband, 
gloomily,  “  ef  we  don’t  live  to  see  the 
day  when  we  look  back  with  regret  to 
the  time  when  wheat  was  $2  a  bushel.” — 
Washington  Star. 

“I  iiain’t  a-goin’  to  the  war  el  I  kin 
possibly  keep  puten  hit.”  “  That’s  right, 
hit’s  a  heap  safer  at  home.  “I  liain  t 
oneasy  about  Spanish  bullets  an  don  t 
mind  yaller  fever  no  more  than  I  mind 
eatin’  a  baked  1  tater,’  but  I  don’t  like 
the  idy  of  keepin’  my  hair  cut  close  an’ 
havin’  to  stand  up  so  blamed  straight. 
Hit  makes  me  feel  lonesome.’ ’^-Atlanta 
Journal. 

“  I  hope  that  you  fully  appreciate  the 
fact  that  when  you  are  married  it  is  for 
life,  and  that  the  obligations  you  assume 
are  most  solemn,”  said  the  minister  to  a 
couple  about  to  be  married  in  his  study. 
“  Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  bride  cheerily, 
“we  know  all  about  it,  for  I’ve  been 
married  three  times  before,  and  him 
twice,  and  we  know  the  ropes  pretty 
well  by  this  time.” — Harper's  Bazar. 


*UY  "  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  REST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and I  SAVE I  Dealer* 
aroflts  In  use  5 A  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yoa  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  INGF.RSOLL.  »*6  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  V 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  one  cent’s  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  time. 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 
Thousands  duplicate  10  Ballons.  Bewarc  of  imitations. 
“  i  have  used  several  so-cal  led  ‘Cattle  Comforts, 
none  equal  to  SHOO-FLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.  John  I.  Carter  &  Sons,  Chatham,  Pa. 
(Makers  of  the  Renowned  C.  C.  Butter.) 

Send  35c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
Shoo-Fly  Meg.  Co..  1()05  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa 


CGOOD 

i&ALES 


Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
vald.  Full  descriptive  catalogue  FREE. 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y, 

Good  Agents  Wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 


10  Men’s  Work 

Tremendous  sales  of  Hallock’s  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  Potato  Digger  in  the  last  year, 
show  it  is  a  marvel  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  money-making.  Does  the  work  ten 
men  would  do  with  forks.  It’s  a  money-maker  to  work  with,  to  hire  out,  or  to  sell  by 
taking  an  agency.  Nothing  ever  offered  to  farmers  ever  had  such  a  boom.  Every 
one  sold  sells  from  one  to  a  dozen  others.  Thousands  of  users  testify :  “It’s  the  Best 
Potato  Digger  In  the  World.”  Send  for  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  it 
nil  over  the  World.  It  has  no  rivals.  All  the  old-style,  high-priced  Diggers  are  thrown 
In  the  junk  pile  when  Hallock’s  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  comes  along.  Write  at  once  for 
descriptive  matter,  prices  and  full  information.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 
Gill  Edge  Potato  Harvester 

-,I  sold  your  digger  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Post,  and  he  used  it  last  Friday  and  Saturday  in  very  hard  stony  ground,  and  oa 
*  side  hill  at  that,  and  it  did  its  work  well.  I  saw  it  this  morning  myself,  and  I  must  say  that  I  can  sell  a  good  manj 
of  them  next  season,  and  I  would  like  to  be  sure  of  the  agency  for  '98."  Yours  truly, 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  1897.  W.  U.  H.  Stebbins. 

“The  digger  arrived  all  right,  although  it  was  a  long  time  on  the  way.  I  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial,  and  this  la 
the  result.  It  digs  all  the  potatoes,  leaves  them  all  in  sight,  and  the  ground  in  splendid  shape.  I  just  about  saved  tha 

price  of  the  digger  this  year  in  digging  my  sevem 
acres  of  potatoes.  I  think  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  selling  them  another  year.  For  a  starter  three 
of  my  neighbors  say  they  want  one  next  year." 

Yours  truly,  M.  D.  Pickett. 

Okemos,  Mich.,  November  13,  1897. 

“The  season  is  now  about  over,  and  we  are  very 
much  pleased  with  our  success  with  your  Gilt  Edge 
potato  digger  for  this  our  first  season  with  it.  We  have  sold  ‘28 
of  them  and  they  are  all  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  We  have 
two  left,  but  have  them  hired  out  at  ‘25  cents  per  acre. 
With  one  of  these  machines  we  have  dug  over  70  acres  and 
not  one  cent  for  repairs."  Yours  truly, 

Prairie  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  18,  1897.  Prairie  City  Produce  Co. 

“Inclosed  find  check  to  cover  sample  digger  shipped  to  me 
recently.  I  put  the  digger  out  for  trial  this  A.  M.  It  works 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  I  immediately  wired  you  for  five 
more.  Trust  you  shipped  them  at  once.  Please  send  me 
contract  covering  two  counties.  I  expect  to  have  a  large 
trade  on  your  digger."  Yours  truly,  Henry  Walters. 
Sherrasville,  Ill.,  August  19,  1897. 

Mr.  Walters  had  been  handling  a  high  priced  digger  for 
several  years.  Was  very  skeptical  about  the  Gilt  Kdee,  but 
the  above  shows  the  result  of  his  giving  it  a  trial.  He  sold 
during  the  season  of  '97,  33  diggers,  every  one  of  which 
gave  entire  satisfaction. 


Special  Offer  for 

Heud  for  rates,  descriptive 
matter  and  special  offer. 


introduction  where  territory  has  not  been  placed. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805  YORK,  PA. 


Galvan • 
hod 
>  Steel 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
,to  be  the  most’ 
[powerful  and 
i  durable  made. 

I  We  have  every- ' 
thing  the  farmer  i 
needs  In  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 

,  Cullers,  Grinders,  1 
Shelters,  etc. 


P8KI  ,R»r  MILLS 

(jinfrftToprnft  fn ll  of  valuable  points,  fro©. 

Appleton  Mfgm  Co* 


27  FarffoSt. 


BATAVIA, 


kWELL  drilling  machinery. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
[  DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 

;  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
sfno  ros  catalogue 


FiLRlVt  EHS, 

CRKAMKKY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALL  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  "CHARTER”  &gK 

Statlonarles,  Portables,  &c. 


PROOF,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


American  Buncher 

and  Seed  Saver — 

It’s  a  neat  device  for  attaching  to  the  cutter  bar  of  a  mower 
FOR  HARVESTING  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  cut  shows  how  it  operates.  Saves  all  shattering.  It  will 
follow  right  after  any  machine  now  used  and  savo  one- 
third  more  seed  than  can  otherwise  be  secured.  This  is 

the  willing  testimony  of  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  and  who 

know.  Pavs  for  itself  the  first  season.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  St.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  from  users  sent  tree. 

American  Buncher  Manfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Grant-Ferrls  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Rye  Thrasher. 

The  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  In  the  world.  Will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain  in  the  same  time  with  less  power  than  any  machine  built.  Sold 
with  or  without  Stacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Seeder,  Grant’s  Fan  Mill,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  Address  GRANl’-FERRIS  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


for  1, 2,  &  3  horHOs,  with  governor,  either  level 
- — -  or  regular  tread. 


and  Cata*TjMa>^^~^WHt  sSHSeSwM 

logue  of  Al.m~L.JV 

Sweep  i’owrrs,  ~ — — 

band  and  power  Corn  Shelters.  Feed  Cutterg 
Feed  Mills,  8teel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  ilowem,  Wood 
Baws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 
S.  S.  MK88INGEK  At  SON.  TATAMY.  PA. 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pomps, 
eto.  Send  for  Catalogue., 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse.  K.'yT' 


FARQUHAR’S 

Ajax  Traction  and  Portable  Engines. 


Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.  Ltd.,  YORK,  PA. 


The  MAIN  DISASTER 

that  ean  come  to  any  Sie.k  railing  ax  Dairy  farmer 
ia  to  ignore  “  Up  t,  DmL*  methods  in  stock  feeding. 
Probably  no  oompany  in  this  eonntry  hac  advocated 
inch  methods  so  long  and  persistently  as  the 
Smalley  Jlfg.  Co.  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.  Their 
1898  Silo  literature,  which  they  entitle  ISmallev’e 
Slock  Feeler’s  Guide,  is  now  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 
Also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  line  M  CAD  T  U 

of  Silo  Machinery  AJ  I  ■  C>  It  I  I  I  a 


FRANK B.  BARKLEY  MFG.  C0.,S2J 

Bldg..  Chicago,  III.,  will  sell  yon  Carts.  Wagons.  Bug¬ 
gies,  Carriages  and  Harness  direct  from  factory. 


WOOD  PULP  HAY  CAP. 

The  most  practical,  cheap  and  efficient  hay  and 
grain  cover  ever  produced.  As  easy  to  put  on  as 
your  hat;  not  necessary  to  fasten  down;  inde¬ 
structible  and  absolutely  waterproof.  Hay  cured 
under  this  cap  is  sweeter  and  better  than  sun- 
dried.  Send  at  once  for  circular  and  price.  Don’t 
delay,  for  we  shall  not  have  one-half  enough  to 
supply  the  demand,  if  this  wet  weather  continues. 

BOSS  BROS.,  162  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FARM UPRIGHT — hor|zontal 

ENGINES 


From  8  H.P. 
Upward. 


WITH  8TEEL 


ecially  adapted  and  largely 
»d  for  driving  Grinding 
11^  Feed  Cutters,  Wood 
w8,  'Corn  Shelters,  Dairy, 
ichinery,  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 
nd  for  pamphlet  and  state 
e  power  wanted. 

UCQ  I  CCLCI  9,  Pfl  Rnv  I  QRQ  QnrinrrfioM  fl 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Bblx.  in  10  hr 8 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  b  PRESS  C0„ 

(Sue.  to  Schenek  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  County.  N.  Y. 


CONTENTS. 


CORN  PROp 

depends  upon  utilizing  the 
entire  crop.  The 

ROSS 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY  _ 

converts  the  whole  crop  into  ensilage,  or 
the  fodder  into  a  tine  stock  food  that  is 
consumed  without  waste.  Get  full  value 
of  your  crop.  Get  onr  catalogue  No.  13. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ;  sells  at  sight;  exclus 
lve  territory.  150  percent  profit 
CORMANY  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  Street-  Cfficsjr' 


FARMERS 

you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders, used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get 
town  agency.  Samples,  3  sizes,  mailed 
4  Cts.  TIE  CO.,  box  32,  UnadUla,  K.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 


From  Day  to  Day . 

Once  Around  the  Clock - 

'icycle  Case . 

junshade  for  Carriages . 


LANE  BROTHERS  CO.,  Poughkeepsie, 


Best  in  the  world.  All 

steel ;  unbreakable ;  oper-  -  .  ,  _ , _ 

ated  by  powerful  com-  -tJ  -lichen  Suggestions 
pound  levers,  and  oulckUV 
adjusted  to  any  height.  Jv 
all  hardware  dealers,  fqjv 
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Old  WaiM 


We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  as? 
size  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steel 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 
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THE  FAMILY  HORSE. 


THE  HARDEST  HORSE  TO  FIND. 

Every  Family  Should  Have  One. 

There  may  not  be  any  more  reason  in  the  claims  of 
an  all-purpose  horse  than  there  is  in  the  heresy  of  an 
all-purpose  cow  ;  yet  there  is  a  distinction  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  former  that  does  not  find  logic  in  the 
sphere  of  the  latter.  It  is  just  as  natural  that  a  woman 
should  love  a  horse  as  her  opposite  sex,  but  Nature 
not  having  given  her  sufficient  animal  force  to  handle 
the  modern-bred  type  that  horse  fanciers  are  con¬ 
stantly  pressing  into  the  market,  she  finds  her  sphere 
in  healthful  exercise  limited,  because  but  one  horse 
out  of  one  hundred  owned  by  men  of  means  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  safe  to  be  driven  by  anything  but  a  horse 
trainer,  and  even  then  the  most  dare-devil  jockey  finds 
himself  occasionally  in  such  close  quarters  as  to  make 
horse-training  unpleasant,  if  not  altogether  dangerous. 

The  craze  for  horses  of  speed  has  caused  a  class  of 
horses  to  be  bred  that  must  naturally  be  high-lifed 
and  of  a  nervous,  high-strung  character,  to  do  the  kind 
of  work  desired.  Such  horses  are 
all  right  in  their  place,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  man  imagines  that  he  must 
breed  ordinary  animals  to  get  speed. 

Our  experience  is  that  we  get  every¬ 
thing  but  speed.  Usually  every 
mean  habit  that  belongs  to  a  stallion 
of  extraordinary  speed,  and  which 
has  been  bred  in  that  direction  for 
genei-ations  in  that  line,  seems  to  be 
transmitted  to  his  progeny.  It  is 
seldom  that  such  horses  are  safe  for 
family  use,  and  from  just  such  a 
course  of  breeding,  a  safe,  tractable 
animal  can  scarcely  be  found  that 
will  take  its  place  at  any  position  on 
the  farm,  and  work  quietly  without 
constant  training,  or  rather  break¬ 
ing,  every  time  he  is  put  to  work. 

A  farmer  one  year  ago  began  to 
inquire  for  a  family  mare,  one  that 
the  wife,  daughters  and  children 
could  handle,  drive  and  ride,  and 
with  which  it  would  be  a  delight  to 
leave  home  with  a  feeling  of  security 
that  they  might  return  safe  and 
sound.  I  happen  to  know  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  search  which  lasted  one 
whole  year,  accompanied  with  dis¬ 
appointment  and  sometimes  de¬ 
spair  of  obtaining  the  desired  prize. 

When  it  was  found,  a  long  price  had 
to  be  paid  for  it.  I  have  procured  a  picture  of  it,  (see 
Fig.  198),  and  the  little  girl  of  the  family,  who  is 
almost  a  daily  occupant  of  the  saddle  on  its  back.  It 
comes  to  her  first  solicitation  in  the  pasture,  and  in 
every  particular,  is  a  desirable  animal.  It  is  sound, 
five  years  old,  works  in  any  place,  does  not  frighten 
at  steam  or  at  a  bicycle,  but  cannot  trot  a  mile  in 
three  minutes,  is  valuable  to  its  owner,  and  is  not  for 
sale  at  any  price. 

To  the  observant  reader,  I  suggest  a  study  of  the 
portrait,  as  the  likeness  of  the  animal  is  perfect.  It 
has  what  we  term  a  genial  face,  a  mild,  serene  eye 
that  belongs  to  a  well-disposed  animal,  choke-full  of 
docility  and  good  horse  sense.  A  strong  body,  well 
underpinned  with  a  neat,  symmetrical  outline  indica¬ 
tive  of  what  a  farmer  would  term  an  all-purpose  horse 
for  the  farm. 

Every  farm  should  have  on  it  at  least  one  such  ani¬ 
mal,  so  that  the  women  of  the  family  can  have  the  use 
of  it  at  any  time  for  visiting  and  open-air  exercise, 
either  in  driving  or  riding.  The  ownership  and  use 
of  such  horses  are  often  worth  more  to  the  good  health 
of  a  family  than  the  services  of  a  physician. 


(T^I  have  known'girls  that  were  delicate,  lacking  phys¬ 
ical  vigor,  that  were  restored  to  full  habits  of  woman¬ 
hood  by  daily  horseback  riding,  where  an  easy-going, 
single-footer  was  provided  for  their  use.  Some  locali¬ 
ties  have  ostracised  the  riding  horse,  thereby  making 
it  an  unpopular  pastime  among  young  people.  In 
eastern  Ohio,  among  our  hills  and  valleys,  landscaped 
with  a  picturesque  outline  of  beauty,  adorned  with 
clusters  of  forest  trees  and  ribbed  with  crystal  flow¬ 
ing  streams,  is  where  equestrianship  has  its  greatest 
display.  geo.  e.  scott. 

Ohio. 

A  “QUACK”  AND  HIS  WORK. 

THE  HORRORS  OF  A  COW  DOCTOR. 

I  have  read  of  several  absurd,  not  to  say  outrageous, 
treatments  of  domestic  animals  mentioned  by  different 
readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  by  men  recom¬ 
mended  to  them,  who  pretend  to  practice  veterinary 
medicine  and  surgery,  without  having  the  slightest 
qualification.  The  article  in  the  issue  of  June  4  about 
the  hooks,  calls  to  my  mind  an  instance  which  came 


about  in  my  practice  this  Spring.  A  cow  had  swal¬ 
lowed  a  small,  soft  cabbage  head,  which  became 
lodged  in  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  and 
I  was  called  to  treat  the  case.  After  trying  every 
rational  expedient  to  remove  the  obstruction,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  could  not  be  done,  and  recommended 
turning  the  animal  over  to  the  butcher.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  done  ;  but  an  expert  (?)  who  “  had  never 
lost  a  case,”  was  called.  The  cow  was  led  out  to  a  tree, 
and  her  head  well  elevated  ;  a  hickory  stick  was  then 
thrust  down  the  poor  brute’s  neck,  and  the  operator 
succeeded,  after  considerable  effort,  in  pushing  the 
stick  through.  The  cow  was  now  untied ;  but  com¬ 
menced  shaking  violently,  and  was  hardly  able  to 
move  to  her  stall. 

The  doctor  (?)  then  concluded  that  it  was  not  choke 
that  ailed  her;  but  she  had  the  “  hollow  horn  ”.  A 
quantity  of  tixrpentine  was  poured  in  the  hollow  of  the 
head  back  of  the  horns,  and  heated  in  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  discharge,  which  the  operator  had  confidently 
stated  would  take  place  from  the  nostrils,  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  might  be  “wolf  in  the  tail”.  So  the  tail  was 


split  according  to  all  the  rules  of  surgery  ;  but  “  the 
wolf”  refused  to  come  out.  The  cow  still  shook  like 
a  leaf,  and  she  must  have  a  passage.  Two  pounds  of 
salts,  or  as  much  of  it  as  the  animal  could  be  induced 
to  swallow,  was  poured  down.  This  was  followed  by 
a  quart  of  linseed  oil,  and  as  this  had  no  effect,  and  as 
the  operator  knew  the  cow  must  die  if  the  bowels  were 
not  made  to  move,  the  entrails  of  a  chicken  were 
forced  down  her  throat.  This  the  doctor  had  never 
known  to  fail.  All  this  took  place  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  and  in  addition,  the  hickory  stick  was  brought 
into  use  at  intex*vals. 

In  the  evening,  I  saw  the  owner  of  the  cow,  who 
told  me  what  had  happened,  and  added  that  the  cow 
was  still  alive,  but  suffering  terribly.  I  l’equested 
him  to  call  me  when  she  died,  as  I  wished  to  make  an 
autopsy,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  The  cabbage  head  was  still  lodged 
in  the  oesophagus.  The  hickory  stick  had  been  pushed 
through  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  had  been  forced 
against  the  walls  of  the  chest  so  as  to  produce  a  dis¬ 
colored  spot  as  large  as  two  hands.  The  salts,  the 
oil  and  the  chicken  entrails  were 
found  floating  among  the  contents 
of  the  chest. 

This  may  not  be  of  any  interest  to 
your  readers,  but  I  thought,  per¬ 
haps,  it  might  save  some  poor  ani¬ 
mal  from  undergoing  similar  suffer- 
ings.  The  owners  of  stock  might 
better  depend  on  Nature  alone,  and 
do  nothing,  than  to  turn  their  dumb 
servants  over  to  the  mercies  of  a 
man  who  knows  no  more,  and  in  a 
great  many  cases  far  less,  than  the 
man  who  employs  him.  In  apply¬ 
ing  the  sciences  of  medicine  or  sur¬ 
gery,  whether  on  man  or  beast, 
common  sense  should  be  liberally 
used.  Here  is  a  recipe  that  is  al¬ 
ways  safe  in  any  ailment.  I  found  it 
in  a  scrap-book  of  my  school  days. 

Cleanliness. 

Fresh  air. 

Good  nursing,  equal  parts. 

Common  sense,  sufficient  quantity. 
Administer  freely. 

Wisconsin.  w.  R.  CI.AUSSKN. 

R.  N.-Y. — Probably  all  veterin¬ 
arians  could  tell  of  similar  cases 
where  poor,  helpless,  suffering 
brutes  have  been  tortured  by  greater 
brutes  than  themselves.  No  punish¬ 
ment  is  too  severe  for  such  hum¬ 
bugs.  They  should  be  punished  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law.  It  is  usually  this  class  of 
quacks  that  have  the  most  to  say  in  opposition  to  laws 
regulating  the  practice  of  veterinary  surgery.  Their 
abominable  practices  have  no  place  in  this  progi-essive 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Home-Mixed  “ Condition  Powders”. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Farm  and  Home,  Dr.  Smead  speaks  of  the 
economy  in  mixing  condition  powders  for  live  stock,  at  home.  He 
recommends  the  following  formula  as  a  good  general  tonic  for 
farm  live  stock :  Powdered  nitrate  of  potash,  one  pound ;  Jamaica 
ginger,  four  ounces;  powdered  golden  seal  and  gentian  root,  of 
each,  three  ounces;  powdered  anise  seed,  two  ounces;  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  give  one  rounding  teaspoonful  in  oats  or  wheat  bran 
as  a  dose. 

The  advice  given  in  the  foregoing  for  farmers  to 
mix  their  own  condition  powders  instead  of  buying 
the  expensive  proprietary  powders  sold  in  the  market, 
is  perfectly  practicable.  If  a  farmer  desires  to  give  a 
condition  powder  on  his  own  responsibility  or  diag¬ 
nosis,  he  can  just  as  well  mix  the  powder  himself  at 
less  than  one-fourth  the  cost,  that  will  be  as  good  as 
the  more  expensive  ready-made  mixtures.  But  unless 
a  farmer  has  a  pretty  definite  idea  as  to  what  his 
patient  ought  to  have,  and  it  is  a  case  that  really 
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needs  treatment,  it  will  usually  be  more  satisfactory 
and  cheaper  in  the  end,  to  take  the  animal  to  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  for  an  examination,  and  obtain  from 
him  a  special  prescription  suited  to  the  case.  No  pre¬ 
scription  can  be  given  for  a  powder  that  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  satisfactory  for  all  cases.  A  powder  that  is 
suitable  for  one  case  might  be  entirely  unsuited  or 
even  injurious  to  another.  A  condition  powder  that 
is  claimed  to  be  a  specific  or  cure-all  for  all  sorts  of 
diseases,  is  a  fraud  ;  no  single  prescription  or  powder 
possesses  such  powers. 

The  prescription  in  the  foregoing  advised  by  Dr. 
Smead,  being  more  than  one-half  nitrate  of  potash,  is 
mainly  a  diuretic,  for  increasing  the  action  of  the 
kidneys.  The  other  ingredients  are  stomachics  or 
stomach  tonics,  but  the  quantity  given  is  too  sjnall  to 
have  a  very  marked  effect.  The  formula  is  a  good 
one  for  a  mild  diuretic,  but  of  little  value  for  any 
other  purpose. 

In  making  up  a  condition  powder,  several  factors 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  such  as  the  state 
of  the  kidneys  and  bowels,  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  the  appetite,  whether  poor  or  abnormal,  and 
the  cause  of  the  debility  or  loss  of  condition. 

Below  are  given  a  few  examples  of  formulae  for  con¬ 
dition  powders  for  ordinary  cases.  The  dose  given  in 
each  case  is  for  the  horse.  For  cattle,  the  dose  should 
be  the  same  or  somewhat  larger.  For  sheep,  about 
one-fifth  the  dose  for  the  horse. 

For  Loss  of  Appetite. — Powdered  gentian  and  gin¬ 
ger,  of  each  12  ounces  ;  powdered  nux  vomica  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  of  each  4  ounces.  Mix,  and  divide 
into  24  powders ;  to  be  given  night  and 
morning.  If  more  general  tonic  effects 
are  desired,  add  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  4 
ounces,  to  the  above  formula. 

As  a  General  Tonic. — Powdered  dry  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  4  ounces;  powdered  gen¬ 
tian,  12  ounces ;  powdered  ginger,  8 
ounces  ;  nitrate  of  potash.  6  ounces.  Mix, 
and  make  into  24  powders  ;  to  be  given 
night  and  morning. 

A  Laxative  Tonic — for  Horses  Only. — 

Aloes,  3  ounces;  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  4 
ounces ;  ginger,  12  ounces ;  gentian,  8 
ounces.  Mix,  and  divide  into  24  powders. 

Give  once  daily,  either  by  ball  or  drench. 

A  Laxative  Tonic — for  Cattle  or  Sheep. — 

Sulphate  of  soda,  16  ounces ;  powdered 
nux  vomica,  6  ounces  ;  ginger,  12  ounces  ; 
nitrate  of  potash,  4  ounces.  Mix,  and 
divide  into  24  powders  ;  to  be  given  night 
and  morning  (100  doses  for  sheep). 

A  Tonic  for  Colds  or  Catarrhal  Cases. — 

Epsom  salts,  16  ounces;  nitrate  of  potash, 

4  ounces  ;  gentian  and  ginger,  of  each  8 
ounces.  Mix,  and  divide  into  24  powders  ; 
to  be  given  night  and  morning. 

A  Diuretic.  —  Nitrate  of  potash,  12 
ounces;  powdered  resin,  8  ounces;  ginger,  8  ounces. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  24  powders;  to  be  given  twice 
daily.  _ F.  l.  kilbobne. 

CONVICTS  AT  ROAD  MAKING. 

In  Bulletin  No.  16  of  the  office  of  Road  Inquiry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Gen.  Roy 
Stone  gives  some  interesting  notes  on  the  employment 
of  convicts  at  road  building.  North  Carolina  uses 
many  convicts  for  this  work,  and  has  found  the  system 
very  useful  in  promoting  the  gospel  of  good  roads. 
When  confined  in  the  county  jails,  it  cost  an  average 
of  30  cents  per  day  to  support  these  convicts.  When 
at  work  on  the  road,  it  cost  an  average  of  24  cents. 
When  well  directed,  the  convicts  have  done  better 
work  than  ordinary  hired  labor. 

Delaware  has  a  law  authorizing  the  purchase  of  a 
stone  quarry  where  male  convicts  guilty  of  minor 
crimes  may  be  worked  at  breaking  stone  for  road 
building,  such  stone  to  be  sold  at  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  New  York  and  Iowa,  it  is  also  proposed  to 
locate  stone  quarries  near  to  railroads  where  convicts 
are  to  break  stone  for  road  making.  In  California, 
this  plan  is  actually  carried  out,  and  this  convict  stone 
has  been  largely  used. 

In  South  Carolina,  convicts  are  worked  in  the  chain 
gang— groups  chained  together.  In  a  letter  printed 
in  this  bulletin  we  are  told  that  the  average  size  of 
the  chain  gang  for  the  second  year  was  18,  and  was 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  24  cents  per  capita  per  day. 
During  the  third  year,  which  has  just  closed,  they 
were  not  able  to  reduce  the  cost  per  capita  of  main¬ 
taining  the  chain  gang,  which  remained  about  the 
same  size  as  during  the  second  year,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  worked  around  the  places  near  which 
there  was  a  house  or  barn  that  could  be  secured  as  a 
stockade,  and  the  constant  moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  the  increased  loss  of  time  entailed  bj^ 
camping  so  great  a  distance  from  the  place  of  work. 

They  are  entering  upon  the  fourth  year’s  work  with 


the  hope  of  materially  reducing  the  cost  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  the  system  by  means  of  “  King's 
prison  van,’’  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  199.  By  means  of 
this  vehicle,  they  are  enabled  to  camp  right  at  the 
place  of  work,  thereby  saving  the  time  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost  in  going  to  and  returning  from  it ; 
they,  also,  by  the  use  of  this  prison  are  enabled  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  services  of  a  night  guard.  They  hope 
by  the  use  of  this  portable  prison,  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  chain  gang  to  about  15  cents  per 
capita  per  day,  and  to  do  at  least  12  per  cent  more 
work  with  the  same  size  gang.  The  people  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the  system,  having  no  objection  to 
the  labor  of  convicts  being  expended  on  the  public 
roads,  but  there  is  serious  and  strong  opposition  to  its 
being  brought  in  competition  with  free,  honest  labor. 


WHOLE  CORN  IN  THE  SILO. 

FEEDING  WITH  A  BROAD  AX. 

I  shall  have  to  disagree  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  page 
385,  in  reference  to  filling  silos  wTitli  whole  corn.  My 
silo  is  15x20  feet,  and  15  feet  deep,  built  of  stone, 
cemented  inside  and  out.  I  fill  it  every  season  with 
whole  corn,  but  do  not  place  the  butts  all  one  way. 
I  lay  in  courses  one  way,  and  then  the  next  layer 
opposite.  The  broken  stalks,  leaves,  etc.,  are  jammed 
into  the  corners,  or  driven  in  with  a  wooden  beetle. 
I  do  not  rush  in  filling,  as  I  like  to  have  it  settle  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  filling  process.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  on  Saturday,  I  place  the  planks  on  the 
corn  in  order  to  get  more  pressure.  Monday,  we  go 


at  the  filling  again,  if  the  weather  permits.  If  not, 
we  wait  for  a  fair  day.  I  keep  filling  in  this  way 
until  the  corn  is  about  six  or  eight  inches  above  the 
top.  I  wait  for  it  to  settle  about  a  foot,  and  then  I 
put  on  top  of  the  corn  any  old  hay  that  I  may  have. 

I  have  a  spot  on  my  farm  that  is  too  wet  to  plow, 
that  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  brush,  golden  rod, 
etc.  I  cut  that  swamp  grass,  dry  it  and  pack  it  in  the 
silo  on  top  of  all.  Now  here  comes  the  place  where 
I  think  the  fault  of  the  matter  lies  in  regard  to  the 
mold.  After  the  hay,  etc.,  is  put  on  as  evenly  as 
possible,  I  place  the  planks  on.  These  planks  are 
cut  to  fit  the  silo  tight.  On  top  of  the  planks,  I  place 
about  two  tons  of  sand  in  bags.  The  bags  are  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  over  the  planks,  and  if  one  end  goes 
down  faster  than  the  other,  we  move  the  bags.  The 
idea  is  to  settle  the  mass  as  quickly  as  possible.  When 
I  open  the  silo,  I  find  the  hay  a  mass  of  wet  and  rot, 
but  not  a  particle  of  mold  or  rot  to  be  found  on  the 
corn.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  trouble  lies  not  so 
much  in  packing  (although  the  man  in  the  silo  needs 
watching)  as  it  does  in  the  covering  and  weighting. 

My  silo  settles  about  one-third,  and  when  opened, 
is  as  solid  as  a  rock.  The  stalks  are  all  jammed  to¬ 
gether,  and  we  cut  it  with  a  broadax  into  squares  of 
about  six  inches,  and  it  comes  out  solid  like  a  cake  of 
ice.  This  is  put  into  trucks  and  rolled  in  front  of  the 
cattle,  and  fed  out  to  them  as  much  as  each  cow  needs, 
no  regular  amount,  as  some  cows  need  more  than 
others.  One  man  does  the  feeding  all  Winter,  and  so 
each  cow  gets  about  the  same  each  time.  Two  men 
cut  and  get  out  of  the  silo  enough  for  two  feeds  (20 
head  of  stock)  in  half  an  hour.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
think  cut  ensilage  is  not  the  best,  but  as  long  as  mine 
comes  out  as  well  as  it  has  in  the  past,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  pay  me  to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  a 
machine  for  cutting.  Let  the  farmers  put  on  heavy 
weights,  and  their  corn  will  not  mold  if  it  has  been 
packed  properly.  I  don’t  believe  it  a  job  that  can  be 
hurried.  I  take  about  17  days  for  mine,  working  three 


men.  We  cut  enough  in  the  morning  early  to  last  all 
day.  I  use  sand  for  weighting,  because  after  it  comes 
off  the  silo,  I  can  use  it  behind  the  cattle.  a.  w.  b. 
Groton,  Mass.  _ 


NOTES  FROM  THE  BEAN  COUNTRY. 

THE  CROP  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

How  It  is  Grown  and  Handled. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Western  New  York  is  not  only  a  land  of  flourishing 
orchards  and  vineyards,  where  some  of  the  finest  fruit 
of  the  United  States  is  produced,  but  it  is,  also,  pre¬ 
eminent  for  wheat  and  beans.  Three  or  four  counties 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester  represent  the  largest  bean 
section  of  the  East,  being  rivaled  only  by  California 
in  the  production  of  these  nutritious  legumes,  with 
which  Uncle  Sam  is  now  feeding  his  fighting  men, 
both  afloat  and  ashore.  California,  however,  is 
especially  noted  for  Lima  beans,  and  could  hardly  be 
called  a  competitor  of  the  East  in  any  case,  because 
of  the  high  transportation  charges. 

Judging  that  there  would  be  an  increased  acreage 
of  beans  this  year,  because  improved  prices  are  caus¬ 
ing  greater  interest  in  the  crop,  The  R.  N.-Y.  obtained 
an  interview  with  Mr.  E.  F.  Dibble,  whose  familiarity 
with  crop  conditions  enables  him  to  speak  with 
authority.  Mr.  Dibble  corroborates  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
impression  of  increased  acreage,  in  all  varieties  of 
field  beans,  and  especially  in  Red  Kidneys.  On  being 
asked  what  variety  of  soil  and  system  of  culture  are 
best  adapted  to  beans,  Mr.  Dibble  responded  : 

“The  best  soil  for  the  bean  crop  is 
either  a  gravelly  or  clay  loam.  If  the 
latter,  the  land  should  be  plowed  in  the 
Fall,  and  then  left  in  the  furrow  until 
Spring.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is  fit  to 
work  in  the  Spring,  it  should  be  gone 
over  with  a  harrow  until  fine  and  friable. 
A  very  thorough  fitting  of  the  land 
is  necessary,  and  the  harrowing  should 
be  continued  at  intervals  of  a  week  or 
ten  days  during  early  Spring,  the  beans 
not  being  planted  until  after  June  1. 
This  frequent  harrowing  will  destroy 
nearly  all  the  weeds,  and  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  keep  his  beans  very  clean 
with  but  little  culture,  after  the  crop  is 
once  in  the  ground.” 

“How  would  you  treat  a  gravelly 
soil  ?  ” 

“  This  should  be  plowed  in  the  Spring 
for  best  results,  and  then  given  frequent 
liarrowings,  before  the  crop  is  planted, 
like  the  clay  soil.” 

“  I  was  told  that  bean  farmers  farther 
south  were  using  the  weeder  with  good 
results ;  does  this  coincide  with  your  ob¬ 
servation  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  In  our  district,  the  worst 
weeds  we  have  to  contend  with  are  thistles  and  Quack 
grass,  and  the  weeder  doesn't  injure  these  marauders  a 
bit;  it  only  amuses  them.  The  weeder  may,  doubtless, 
be  satisfactory  in  eradicating  pigweed  or  ragweed,  and 
is  likely  to  be  valuable  in  some  soils,  but  I  would 
never  recommend  it  for  beans.  In  germinating,  the 
bean  itself,  clasping  the  cotyledons,  is  pushed  out  of 
the  ground  on  the  top  of  the  plumule,  and  the  weeder 
would  certainly  break  out  many  of  these  tender 
plantlets.” 

“  How  are  the  beans  planted  ?  ” 

“  Until  recent  inventions  brought  improvements, 
the  common  manner  of  planting  beans  was  with  a 
grain  drill.  In  using  the  grain  drill,  three  rows  of 
beans  were  sown  at  a  time,  from  28  to  32  inches  apart, 
the  quantity  used  being  from  one-half  bushel  to  one 
bushel  per  acre.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there 
are  several  bean  planters  on  the  market,  which  give 
better  results  than  planting  with  the  grain  drill. 
They  plant  two  rows  at  a  time,  and  instead  of  sowing 
one  bean  in  a  place,  as  the  grain  drill  does,  they  plant 
three  to  six  beans  in  a  hill,  the  hills  being  eight  to  12 
inches  apart.  The  great  advantage  of  this  manner  of 
planting  is  that  it  gives  every  opportunity  for  a  good 
stand  of  beans.  If  a  heavy  rain  follow  planting,  the 
soil  will  often  crust  over  so  that  individual  beans  find 
a  difficulty  in  forcing  their  way  through,  while  a  hill 
of  four  or  five  beans  together  will  easily  break  their 
way  to  the  surface.” 

“  How  much  seed  is  required  to  plant  an  acre  ?  ” 

“The  quantity  varies  with  the  variety.  Red  Kid¬ 
neys  or  Marrows,  which  are  large  beans,  require  fully 
one  bushel  per  acre  ;  Pea  or  Medium  20  to  28  quarts.” 

“  What  treatment  should  be  given  to  the  field  after 
seeding  ?  ” 

“After  the  beans  are  planted,  the  field  should  be 
rolled  down,  that  the  surface  may  be  as  level  and  uni¬ 
form  as  possible.  The  beans  should  be  frequently 
cultivated  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  but 
this  must  be  entirely  dropped  after  the  plants  are  in 
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blossom.  Running  a  cultivator  through  the  rows 
while  beans  are  flowering  is  disastrous  to  the  crop. 
I  have  known  the  yield  to  be  decreased  at  least  five 
bushels  per  acre  by  one  cultivation  at  this  time.” 

“Is  there  any  other  special  point  to  be  observed  in 
cultivation  ?  ” 

“Yes;  beans  must  never  be  cultivated,  under  any 
circumstances,  when  there  is  the  least  particle  of  dew 
or  moisture  upon  the  foliage.  I  can't  undertake  to 
give  any  scientific  reason  for  this,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  foliage  is  seriously  injured  by  working  at  such  a 
time.  For  this  reason,  work  in  a  bean  field  cannot 
begin  in  the  morning  until  the  sun  has  been  up  long 
enough  to  dry  off  the  plants.”  e.  t.  r. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Fliks  for  Poultry. — The  Mark  Lane  Express  tells 
of  the  Insectivora  Food  Company,  of  London,  which  is 
selling  a  new  food  product  called,  Preserved  Tropical 
Flies.  These  flies  are  caught  in  the  swamps  and  lakes 
of  South  American  countries  by  spreading  nets  over 
the  water  during  the  night.  The  flies  are  then  dried, 
pressed,  and  shipped  to  England  to  be  sold  as  poultry 
food.  The  eggs  of  these  flies,  wThich  are  about  the 
size  of  poppy  seeds,  are  also  collected  and  sold  as 
chicken  food.  It  certainly  is  a  remarkable  state  of 
affairs,  when  English  hens  are  fed  upon  flies  taken 
from  South  America. 

Usk  for  the  Old  Mowkr. — A  serviceable  truck 
wagon  can  be  made  with  old  mowing-machine  wheels. 
I  saw  a  log,  weighing  at  least  1%  ton,  on  one  of 
these  wagons.  It  had  been  hauled  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  over  a  rough  road,  and  the  wagon  seemed  to 
stand  the  hard  usage  all  right.  The  driver  said 
that  it  had  been  used  for  several  years.  Evi¬ 
dently  mowers  are  not  made  on  the  plan  of  the 
“Wonderful  one-hoss  shay,”  as  the  wheels  not  only 
outlive  the  rest  of  the  machine,  but  bid  fair  to  wear 
out  a  set  of  wagon  axles.  w.  11 

Remedy  for  Apple  Borers. — A  friend  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  recommends  this  remedy  for  Apple 
borers  :  Melt  and  mix  together  equal  parts  of  mut¬ 
ton  tallow  and  resin.  Cut  strips  of  factory  cloth 
about  five  inches  in  width,  long  enough  to  go  around 
the  tree,  and  leave  one-half  inch  ;  spread  this  with 
the  mixture,  and  wrap  around  the  tree  at  the  base, 
so  that  the  plaster  will  be  about  two  inches  under 
ground,  and  three  above.  Repeat  once  a  year  until 
the  trees  get  large  enough.  This  is  not  a  sure 
remedy  after  the  borers  get  into  the  tree.  Take 
off  the  old  plaster,  once  a  year,  and  with  an  old 
case  knife,  separate  and  examine  the  tree,  and 
make  sure  that  the  borers  are  out  of  it.  Then  you 
can  keep  them  out. 

Evaporated  Vegetables. — A  reader  in  Orrville, 

O.,  says  that,  in  that  section,  they  annually  pro¬ 
duce  immense  quantities  of  onions  and  potatoes. 
Growers  have  an  idea  that  they  can  market  these 
crops  in  a  condensed  form,  that  is,  as  evaporated 
vegetables.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  attempting 
anything  of  this  sort.  In  California  and  Oregon, 
vegetables  are  evaporated  for  shipment  to  Alaska. 
The  miners  want  their  food  in  as  dry  a  state  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  to  facilitate  carrying  it  over  the 
mountains.  Potatoes,  as  we  understand  it,  are 
first  partly  boiled,  then  sliced  and  evaporated  in 
the  usual  way,  it  being  necessary  to  use  consider¬ 
able  sulphur  to  bleach  them  properly.  While  there 
might  be  a  limited  demand  for  evaporated  vegetables 
in  the  West,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  entering  into 
the  business  on  a  large  scale. 

Milk  Dealers  Make  Prices. — Nearly  a  year  ago, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  printed  the  following 
figures  showing  what  various  directors  of  the  so-called 
New  York  Milk  Exchange  paid  for  milk,  and  what  they 
obtained  for  it : 

Wholesale.  Retail. 

Beakes,  E.  12th  St.,  N.  Y . 3c.  in  bulk.  At  store.  6c. 

3>4c.,  bottled.  Served  dipped,  7c. 

Bottled,  8c. 

Sanford,  138  W. 31st  St.,  N.  Y...3l/£c.  Dipped,  5  and  6c. 

.  Bottled,  7  and  8c. 

Wm.  A.  Wright,  N.  Y.  and  B...3c.,  bulk.  8c. 

3>4c.,  bottled.  Registered  cows,  10c. 

J.  Laemmle,  202  Bleeeker  St., 

New  York . 3c.,  bulk.  7c.,  dipped. 

3*4c.,  bottled.  8c.,  bottled. 

T.  O.  Smith’s  Sons,  872  6thAv..4c.  8c. 

We  understand  that  these  men  have  never  attempted 
to  deny  these  statements.  These  men  and  others  like 
them,  have  decided  that  the  price  of  milk  to  farmers 
shall  be  70  cents  for  a  40-quart  can.  They  now  man¬ 
age  to  buy  milk  so  that  the  net  price  to  farmers 
actually  falls,  in  some  instances,  to  44  cents  per  can. 
One  of  these  dealers  can  pay  freight  on  a  can  of  milk 
with  a  total  cost  of  76  to  86  cents,  and  sell  it  for,  at 
least,  $2,  having  only  the  cost  of  handling  it,  while 
the  farmer  has  all  the  cost  of  production.  These  men 
regulate  prices,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
squeeze  the  farmer’s  share  down  to  the  lowest  notch, 
while  they  make  the  consumer  pay  all  he  will  stand. 


Lively  Cloth  Making. — On  page  420,  we  referred 
to  the  remarkable  feat  of  turning  out  a  suit  of  clothes 
complete,  in  six  hours  and  four  minutes  from  the  time 
the  wool  was  growing  on  the  sheeps’  backs.  We  have 
now  obtained  further  particulars.  At  6:30  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  half  a  dozen  shearers  began  to  shear  six 
fine  sheep.  The  wool  was  at  once  scoured,  dyed  and 
prepared  for  spinning.  It  went  through  18  processes 
of  manufacture  before  it  was  ready  for  weaving. 
.Just  as  soon  as  it  was  off  the  loom,  six  tailors  attacked 
it  with  their  shears  and  needles,  and  in  just  two 
hours  from  the  time  they  received  the  cloth,  they  had 
worked  it  into  a  fine  suit,  with  every  button  in  place, 
and  warranted  not  to  rip.  Just  34  minutes  past  12, 
the  suit  was  ready  for  the  wearer.  The  previous 
world's  record  was  eight  hours,  made  at  a  mill  in 
Scotland.  This  remarkable  record  simply  shows  what 
can  be  done  when  every  possibility  of  modern  inven¬ 
tion  and  skill  is  pushed  to  its  fullest  requirements. 

Wheat  Middlings  as  Food. — Not  long  since,  we 
had  some  opinions  regarding  the  use  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  flour.  Prof.  Chas.  D. 
Woods,  of  the  Maine  Agricultural  College,  says  :  “The 
outer  layers  of  the  wheat  berry  appear  to  contain 
certain  principles  which  are  decidedly  laxative.  On 
this  account,  bread  made  from  flour  containing  the 
outer  layers  of  the  ivheat  berry  is  hastened  through 
the  digestive  tract,  and  in  consequence,  is  not  as  com¬ 
pletely  digested  as  bread  made  from  flour  prepared 
from  the  inner  portion  of  the  wheat  berry.  While 
flours  containing  the  outer  layers  are  valuable  as  a 
‘  regulator  ’  for  people  of  sedentary  habits,  they  are, 
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probably,  not  economical  for  hard-working  people. 
I  have,  therefore,  serious  doubts  as  to  there  being  any 
economy  for  active,  hard-working  people  to  add  wheat 
middlings  to  bread  flour,  even  though  it  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  one-third  the  price.  You  understand  that 
this  is  an  inference,  and  practical  experiments  might 
not  bear  me  out.  While  flour  makes  up  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  food  of  people,  one  who  has  not  given  his 
attention  to  it  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  little 
the  cost  of  food  depends  upon  the  cost  of  flour.  Even 
the  poorest  people  use  many  other  things  in  which 
nutriment  costs  more  than  in  flour.” 

Substitutes  for  Manure. — J.  W.  Kerr,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  use  of  fertilizers 
and  green  manures.  He  says  :  “  To  use  commercial 

fertilizers  profitably,  on  special  crops,  at  the  present 
day,  requires  business  ability,  careful  thought  and 
watchfulness  at  every  turn  of  the  operation.  The  cred¬ 
ulous,  confiding  farmer,  he  who  does  not  look  inquir¬ 
ingly,  straight  into  the  eye  of  every  fertilizer  dealer 
from  whom  he  purchases,  would  better  stick  to  stable 
manure  for  strawberries  or  anything  else.  As  to  cow 
peas,  my  experience  with  them  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  leads  me  to  believe  them  greatly  over¬ 
praised  at  the  present  time,  as  to  soil  improvement 
when  plowed  under.  If  I  desired  to  dispense  entirely 
with  stable  manure.  1  would  try  to  divide  my  plots  so 
that  I  could  rotate  with  clover.” 

Taxes  on  Tobacco. — A  tobacco  grower  in  Ohio  says 
that  he  commends  the  editorial  on  page  404  concern¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  tobacco  scrap.  He  says  that  a  tobacco 
dealer  in  Ohio  or  Kentucky  who  handles  100,000  pounds 


of  tobacco  in  a  season,  will  have,  at  least,  a  ton  of 
scrap,  which  has  cost  him,  perhaps,  $200.  He  could 
sell  this  to  greenhouse  men  or  others,  who  do  not  re¬ 
sell  or  manufacture  for,  perhaps,  $50.  The  Revenue 
Department  will  not  allow  this  sale,  and  the  dealer 
carts  the  stuff  out  and  dumps  it  into  the  river.  He 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  this  scrap  to  any  one  who 
wants  it,  without  first  mixing  it  with  ashes,  lime  and 
sulphur.  This  may  seem  like  a  small  matter,  yet  there 
are  thousands  of  tons  of  such  scrap  which  have  a 
legitimate  use  as  insecticide  or  fertilizer.  Thousands 
of  men  want  it,  and  need  it,  and  yet,  cannot  get  it, 
because  of  the  absurd  restrictions  enforced  by  the 
Revenue  Department. 


A  NATIVE  AMERICAN— THE  CHINCH  BUG. 

DEFENSIVE  MEASURES  AGAINST  ITS  OFFENSIVE  TACTICS. 

In  Bulletin  No.  74,  of  the  Kentucky  Station,  (Lex¬ 
ington),  Prof.  H.  Garman  gives  a  very  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  chinch  bug. 
The  picture  at  Fig.  200,  gives  an  excellent  likeness  of 
this  bug,  of  course  very  much  enlarged.  The  actual 
length  of  the  bug  is  indicated  in  the  black  mark  at  the 
right.  This  chinch  bug  is  pretty  well  known  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  native  American  insect, 
and  before  the  advent  of  the  whites,  it  probably,  lived 
on  native  grasses.  It  rarely  does  much  damage  in 
New  York  or  the  New  England  States,  but  in  the 
South  and  West,  it  frequently  does  a  vast  amount  of 
injury.  The  statistician,  J.  R.  Dodge,  estimates  that, 
in  1887,  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  lost  together, 
$16,000,000  from  chinch  bug  injuries. 

As  shown  in  the  picture,  the  adult  bug  is  about 
3-16  of  an  inch  long,  and  1-16  inch  wide.  It  feeds 
at  all  times  after  leaving  the  egg,  and  is  provided 
with  a  beak,  thus  taking  only  the  sap  of  the 
plants  for  its  food.  The  Winter  is  spent  under 
boards,  logs  or  leaves  at  the  edges  of  cultivated 
fields.  The  insects  remain  torpid  until  the  warm 
days  of  Spring.  When  the  wheat  begins  to  grow, 
they  make  their  way  into  the  field,  and  lay  their 
eggs  in  May  and  June  in  the  earth  about  the 
plants.  Each  female  lays  about  500  eggs,  and 
then  dies;  The  mischief  is  done  by  the  young 
bugs  which  hatch  from  these  eggs.  They  devour 
the  small  grain,  and  then  leave  the  wheat  and 
oats  for  corn,  traveling  on  the  ground,  some¬ 
times  accumulating  in  heaps  several  inches  deep. 
This  brood  matures  on  coin,  and  places  the  eggs 
for  a  second  brood  on  the  lower  blades  as  well 
as  in  the  ground. 

The  chinch  bug  may  be  recognized  by  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  buggy  odor  which  it  gives  out.  Its  repulsive 
smell  is  such  that  very  few  bugs  will  eat  it.  The 
quail  is  said  to  eat  chinch  bugs  occasionally,  and 
the  common  toad  has  a  tough  enough  stomach  to 
devour  it.  It,  probably,  has  fewer  natural  enemies 
than  any  other  American  insect.  The  chinch  bug 
does  not  like  wet  weather,  and  is  most  numerous 
in  seasons  following  a  drought. 

During  late  years,  scientists  have  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  cultivating  and  scattering  a  fungous  dis¬ 
ease  which  kills  large  numbers  of  the  bugs.  This 
fungus  is  cultivated  in  laboratories,  and  sent  out 
to  farmers,  who  place  it  among  bugs  kept  in  a 
box.  When  these  bugs  begin  to  die  of  the  disease, 
they  are  taken  to  the  field  where  other  bugs  are 
abundant,  and  set  free,  other  healthy  bugs  taking 
their  place  in  the  box  ;  and  in  this  way,  the  disease 
is  actually  scattered,  and  frequently  kills  off  vast 
numbers  of  the  bugs. 

Other  methods  of  fighting  the  chinch  bugseonsist  in 
plowing  furrows  ahead  of  them,  and  at  intervals  of 
two  rods,  holes  are  dug  in  which  the  bugs  will  accumu¬ 
late,  where  they  may  be  killed  with  kerosene.  Some¬ 
times  tar  is  used,  boards  being  set  on  edge  in  the 
ground,  with  the  upper  edge  painted  with  tar.  Some¬ 
times,  the  tar  alone  is  used  as  a  barrier,  and  the  bugs 
will  not  pass  over  a  line  of  tar,  as  long  as  it  is  fresh. 
The  scheme  that  gave  satisfaction  in  Kansas,  was  to 
plow  a  ridge  of  earth  ahead  of  the  bugs  by  plowing 
two  furrows  together.  This  is  smoothed  down  with  a 
heavy  drag,  and  along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  is  poured 
a  line  of  tar,  petroleum  or  salt  and  coal  oil.  Holes  are 
dug  about  100  feet  apart,  and  the  bugs  following  into 
them  are  killed  by  using  a  little  coal  oil  from  time  to 
time.  Steam  generated  in  the  field  in  a  boiler,  hauled 
about  by  horses,  has  been  recommended  as  a  bug  ex¬ 
terminator.  The  chinch-bugs  are  said  to  do  most 
harm  to  crops  on  poor  soil.  Hence,  it  is  claimed  that 
fertilizers  help  by  quickening  the  growth  of  the  crop. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  the  chinch-bug,  in  localities  where 
he  thrives,  is  a  nuisance,  and  he  must  be  fought  early 
and  late  in  order  to  save  the  crop.  The  habits  of  the 
bug  in  journeying  from  one  field  to  another  and  his 
aversion  to  tar  and  kerosene  give  us  a  fair  chance  to 
head  him  off.  Up  and  at  him,  before  he  has  gained  a 
foothold  in  your  fields. 
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A  FARM  BO  UN  DID  BY  WATER. 


FEATHERS  AND  FUR  ON  FAMED  FISHKK’S  ISLAND. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  III. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks. — As  previously  stated,  the 
aim  of  Fisher’s  Island  Farm  is  to  keep  few  varieties 
of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  The  leading  breed 
of  fowls  is  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  This  seems  to 
be  the  leading  business  breed  of  the  country  at 
large,  and  probably,  cannot  be  excelled  as  an  all¬ 
purpose  fowl.  I  asked  Mr.  Crangle  why  he  kept 
this  in  preference  to  other  breeds.  He  said  because 
they  are  the  best  for  the  conditions  existing  there, 
lie  believes  that  certain  fowls  are  better  suited  to 
certain  localities  than  others,  and  that  the  Plymouth 
Rock  meets  just  the  conditions  on  their  place,  that 
bring  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  They 
certainly  have  grand  specimens  of  the  breed. 

In  addition  to  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  they  also 
have  Buff  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Indian  Games, 
and  White  Indian  Games.  Mr.  Crangle  considers  the 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  equal  to  the  Barred  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  and  if  anything,  better  for  Winter  layers.  The 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  fill  the  bill  for  those  who  desire 
a  white  fowl,  but  the  great  demand  is  for  the  Barred 
variety. 

Thk  Indian  Games. — Mr.  Crangle  says  that  the  In¬ 
dian  Games  are  magnificent  birds  for  those  who  know 
how  to  feed  them.  But  the  great  trouble  with  most 
breeders  is  that  they  get  them  too  fat,  and  then  they 
are  poor  layers.  Their  tendency  seems  to  be  to  take 
on  fat.  He  overcomes  this  largely,  by  feeding  them 
mainly  on  oats,  giving  very  little  corn.  The  Indian 
Game  is  one  of  the  most  deceptive  of  breeds,  so  far  as 
apparent  weight  is  concerned.  Some  of  them  which, 
from  appearances,  would  not  weigh  over  five  or  six 
pounds,  actually  weigh  nine  or  ten.  They  are  very 
closely  feathered,  and  the  bodies  are  very  solid  and 
compactly  built.  It  is  said  that,  as  a  table  fowl,  the 
Indian  Game  is  without  a  rival,  because  of  its  delicate 
flavor  and  tenderness.  The  quantity  of  breast  meat 
is  extremely  heavy,  with  heavy  thighs  and  small  bones, 
and  very  little  offal  when  dressed.  Mr.  Crangle  says 
that  they  are  mainly  breast  and  thighs.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  breed.  The  White  Indian  Games  are,  also, 
excellent  birds,  and  please  some  people  better  than 
the  others,  because  of  their  color. 

Houses  for  the  Fowls. — After  the  season  for  eggs 
for  hatching  is  over,  the  fowls  remaining  are  scattered 
over  the  farm  in  the  small  houses  of  which  there  are 
a  large  number.  Here  they  remain  until  they  are 
brought  back  in  late  Autumn,  many  of  them  being 
put  into  the  house  for  breeding  stock.  The  house  is 
20  x  300  feet,  with  a  four-foot  walk  extending  the 
whole  length  of  one  side,  and  is  divided  by  wire  net. 
ting  partitions  into  pens,  12  x  16  feet.  This  house  is 
built  entirely  above  ground,  having  a  cement  floor 
with  a  stone  foundation,  and  is  very  warmly  and 
solidly  constructed.  It  was  first  sided  with  hemlock 
siding,  then  covered  with  paper,  and  this  covered  with 
novelty  siding.  On  the  inside,  it  is  ceiled  up  with 
matched  pine,  leaving  an  air  space.  The  roof  is 
shingled,  and  along  the  ridge  are  five  Star  ventilators 
which  may  be  opened  or  closed  to  suit  the  weather. 
On  the  front  of  the  house,  a  window  lights  each  pen, 
and  a  small  door  gives  access  to  the  run  outside.  Both 
window  and  door  may  be  opened  and  closed  by  a  rope 
running  from  the  alley  over  a  pulley.  The  roosting 
platform  is  in  a  corner  next  the  outside,  and  against 
the  partition  between  the  pens.  Over  each  of  these 
are  two  wide,  flat  roosts.  Boxes  containing  grit  and 
shell  are  convenient  of  access.  The  nests  are  simply 
open  boxes,  placed  on  the  floor.  The  feed  trough  is  a 
flat  board  with  a  slight  molding  about  the  edge,  which 
is  laid  down  in  the  pen,  and  soft  feed  placed  on  it ; 
after  10  minutes,  it  is  removed,  so  it  is  kept  perfectly 
clean  for  the  next  feeding.  The  idea  is  to  give  the 
fowls  about  10  minutes  for  eating,  and  any  feed  left 
at  the  end  of  that  time  is  taken  from  them.  The 
attendant  cleans  the  roosting  platforms  while  the 
hens  are  eating.  The  water  dish,  is  placed  in  a  rack 
above  the  floor  so  that  the  fowls  can  drink  from  it 
conveniently,  and  is  slipped  through  a  slit  cut  next 
the  alley,  so  that  it  may  be  replenished  easily.  Be¬ 
sides  this  main  poultry  house,  there  are  24  houses, 
each  12  x  18  feet,  scattered  over  the  farm,  and  some  of 
these  have  scratching  sheds  in  addition. 

Feeding  tiie  Fowls. — The  old  stock  are  fed  a  mash 
in  the  morning  three  times  a  week.  This  mash  con¬ 
sists  of  bran,  middlings  and  corn  meal,  with  beef  scrap 
and  charcoal.  On  two  other  mornings  of  the  week,  cut 
green  bone  is  given  ;  usually,  on  the  other  mornings, 


boiled  oats.  They  are  also  fed  cut  clover  hay  which  is 
put  into  the  steam  jacket  kettles  and  cooked  before  it 
is  fed,  the  water  being  used  to  mix  the  mash.  When 
wheat  was  low  in  price,  considerable  wheat  was  fed, 
but  since  it  has  been  so  high-priced,  little  of  it  is 
given,  as  Mr.  Crangle  says  they  cannot  feed  it  profit¬ 
ably.  The  older  fowls  are  fed  twice  daily,  the  feed 
at  night  being  of  grain,  largely  corn  in  cold  weather, 
and  being  given  about  two  hours  before  the  time  for 
them  to  go  to  roost,  so  that  they  have  plenty  of  time 
to  scratch  for  it.  The  floor  of  the  house,  besides  being 
covered  deep  with  sand,  is  heavily  bedded  with  clover 
hay,  and  in  this,  grain  is  given,  so  that  they  have  to 
do  considerable  scratching  to  get  it.  Considerable 
quantities  of  cabbages  are  fed,  and  a  variety  of  other 
feed  is  given. 

Disposing  of  the  Products. — The  main  object  of 
the  farm,  of  course,  is  to  produce  eggs  to  sell  for 
hatching,  and  fancy  stock  for  sale  as  breeders.  But 
a  large  business  is,  also,  done  in  market  eggs,  besides 
many  broilers  and  roasters,  which  are  sold  mainly 
from  the  surplus  cockerels.  These  are  sorted  out 
as  they  grow,  and  the  most  promising  of  them  are 
kept  either  as  breeding  stock,  or  for  sale  as  fancy 
stock.  Something  like  30  or  40  or  more  are  put  in 
each  pen  as  breeding  stock,  and  from  these,  birds  are 
selected  as  needed  to  fill  orders.  When  breeding  time 
comes  in  Spring,  the  number  is  greatly  reduced,  but 
if  not  sufficiently  so,  others  are  taken  out  to  bring  the 
number  down  to  12  or  15  hens  in  each  pen.  Everything 
is  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  this,  probably,  accounts 
to  a  large  degree,  for  the  extra  health  and  vigor  of 
the  stock.  _  f.  h.  y. 

ROCKLAND  FARM  ECONOMY. 

LOSING  MONEY  ON  PEAS. 

Last  Spring,  I  planned  to  have  a  number  of  small 
crops  of  different  vegetables  to  help  pay  the  running 
expenses  of  the  farm.  My  first  venture,  an  acre  of 
peas,  has  just  been  marketed,  with  the  result  of  my 
receiving  50  cents  a  bushel  for  the  peas,  and  paying  25 
cents  a  bushel  to  have  them  picked.  I  had  30  bushels, 
which  made  $0.25,  to  pay  for  seed  ($1.25),  cultivation, 
and  two  trips  to  town  to  sell  them.  Not  a  very  cheer¬ 
ing  prospect,  but  as  I  am  not  dependent  upon  the  peas 
for  my  living,  I  can  stand  it.  With  others,  however, 
who  depend  upon  peas  for  money  with  which  to  pay 
their  rent,  the  prospect  is  not  cheering  at  all.  The 
second  day  I  picked,  a  woman  came  to  pick  who  I 
knew  was  picking  for  a  neighbor.  I  asked  why  she 
left,  and  she  said  his  peas  were  so  small  that  his 
pickers  were  leaving  him.  I  know  how  he  is  situated, 
and  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
in  considering  his  condition.  He  rents  15  acres  of 
land,  a  house  and  outbuildings,  paying  $96  a  year 
rent,  not  an  exorbitant  rent,  as  the  place  is  within 
eight  miles  of  the  City  Hall  of  Baltimore.  He  had 
about  five  acres  of  peas.  The  ground  was  poor  ;  he 
had  neither  money  nor  manure.  In  a  good  season,  he 
would  have  had  a  fair  crop,  so  he  sowed  the  peas  in 
the  best  way  he  could.  The  dry  weather  came,  the 
peas  were  small  and  few,  and  were  not  salable  ;  neither 
could  he  get  pickers  because  of  their  smallness.  I 
doubt  whether  he  got  over  40  cents  a  bushel  for  his 
peas,  and  whether  he  got  more  than  10  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  means  for  him  only  $1.50  an  acre  when 
he  pays  $6  for  rent !  It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  this 
man,  saying  that  he  should  have  done  this,  that  and 
the  other,  but  the  hard  facts  in  this  case,  as  I  know 
them  to  be,  are  that  he  and  his  wife  are  both  indus¬ 
trious  people,  both  work  in  the  field  all  day,  both  did 
the  best  they  could,  and  as  a  result,  went  into  debt 
$4  an  acre  on  account  of  their  raising  a  crop  of  peas  to 
feed  their  fellow  men.  P.  b,  crosby. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  pay  20  cents  a  bushel  for  picking  peas, 
and  can  follow  the  pea  crop  with  sweet  corn,  cabbage 
or  even  late  potatoes.  It  is  not  fair  to  charge  the 
entire  rent  for  the  tend  against  the  pea  crop. 


BY  WORD  OF  MOUTH. 

WHAT  WE  HEAR  FARMERS  SAY. 

Lively  Potato  Bugs. — “Last  Friday,  we  hoed 
those  potatoes.  There  were  no  young  bugs  to  be  seen 
then.  Going  past  the  field  Sunday,  I  thought  it  had 
a  different  look,  and  found  that  the  bugs  had  hatched 
out,  and  were  stripping-  the  plants.  We  doctored  them 
with  Paris-green  Monday  morning,  but  they  are  con¬ 
siderably  damaged.  In  one  day,  a  good  crop  of  young 
bugs  will  about  clean  up  a  potato  patch.” 

Skim-Milk  for  Farmers. — “  If  the  milk  consumers 
got  the  benefit  of  the  low  prices,  we  dairymen  would 
not  kick.  The  people  who  use  milk  in  the  city,  pay 
from  4  to  12  cents  a  quart.  We  get  now  1  1-10  cent. 
Where  does  the  difference  go  ?  Largely  to  the  mid¬ 
dlemen,  who  do  the  least  work  and  get  a  profit  out  of 
all  reasonable  proportion.” 

Potash  and  Grass. — “  Do  you  see  the  grass  on 


those  knolls  ?  ”  The  knolls  in  question  were  dark 
green,  and  showed  a  heavy  growth  of  clover.  “Those 
were  the  poorest  places  in  the  field.  Last  Fall,  I  put 
on  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
there  is  the  result.  I  shall  use  some  more  this  year.’’ 

Study  Your  Farm. — “A  farm  is  like  a  book;  you 
have  to  study  it  to  know  what  is  in  it.  It  takes  time 
to  learn  what  crops  to  raise,  and  where  and  how  to 
raise  them.  There  are  no  two  farms  just  alike.  Some 
call  themselves  good  farmers  because  they  can  plow 
or  do  other  mechanical  farm  work  well.  These  things 
are  important,  but  unless  each  man  carefully  studies 
his  own  book,  the  highest  success  cannot  be  gained.” 

Those  Same  Old  Stones. — “These  same  stones  are 
scraped  into  the  road  every  Spring,  and  I  throw  them 
out.  I’ve  done  it  for  the  last  20  years.  They  ought 
to  be  worn  out  before  long.”  The  stones  could  have 
been  removed  in  a  half  hour  with  team  and  wagon, 
and  all  this  extra  labor  saved.  w.  h. 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

A  Check  on  Unfair  Milk  Testing. 

C.  11.  L.,  Meadow  Brook ,  N.  Y. — I  take  the  milk  from  eight  cows 
to  a  creamery,  and  the  proprietor  says  that  the  milk  does  not 
stand  the  test.  When  I  put  a  sample  in  a  cream  gauge  glass,  it 
stands  at  17,  18  and  19;  that  was  before  turning  out  to  grass.  I 
am  feeding  two  quarts  of  corn  meal  twice  a  day  per  cow.  I  have 
one  full-blood  Jersey  and  four  grade  Jerseys.  What  is  the  cause, 
and  where  could  I  get  an  official  test  ? 

Ans. — In  reply  to  this  question,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  farmers  in  this  position  can  write  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  asking 
that  an  inspector  be  sent  to  the  creamery  to  examine 
the  milk.  But  if  the  milk  from  his  dairy  did  not  reach 
the  standard,  they  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  the 
farm,  and  get  a  sample  direct  from  the  cows,  which 
would  settle  the  matter.  If  the  farmer  does  not  wish 
to  do  this,  he  should  purchase  a  lactometer  and  Bab¬ 
cock  milk  test,  and  test  the  milk  himself,  which  would 
give  him  proof  in  case  of  any  difficulty  with  the 
creamery.  The  latter  course  is  being  followed  by  a 
large  number  of  dairymen,  for  this  test,  carefully 
carried  out,  not  only  indicates  the  quality  of  the  herd 
milk,  but  also  shows  which  cow  is  paying  a  profit. 

In  Wisconsin,  such  matters  are  very  carefully  taken 
care  of  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  H.  C. 
Adams,  Madison,  Wis.  In  that  State,  inspectors  are 
sent  on  applications,  not  only  to  protect  factories 
against  watered  milk,  but  to  protect  farmers  against 
dishonest  factory  tests. 

The  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Iowa  says  that  the  Iowa 
law  does  not  give  the  Dairy  Commissioner  authority  to 
enter  and  test  milk  in  order  to  see  that  the  creamery 
is  making  and  recording  a  proper  test.  He  says  that 
it  seems  strange  that  the  law  should  give  him  power 
to  punish  the  farmer  for  selling  milk  that  is  below 
standard,  while  the  creamery  managers  may  make 
dishonest  tests. 

In  Ohio,  the  State  Dairy  Department  will  take  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  suspected  milk,  and  have  it  analyzed  by 
competent  chemists,  to  settle  any  questions  of  dis¬ 
pute.  In  case  the  sample  falls  below  the  legal  stand¬ 
ard,  they  usually  prosecute  the  offender.  The  Dairy 
Commissioner  says  that  they  have  had  no  complaints 
from  patrons  that  their  milk  was  not  fairly  tested, 
but  should  they  receive  any,  they  would  promptly 
give  them  the  benefit  of  an  investigation. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  says  that  there  is  no  method  by  which  a  dairy¬ 
man  can  secure  an  official  test  of  milk  in  Indiana. 
They  have  no  dairy  or  food  commissioner,  and  the 
State  dairy  laws  are  inoperative,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
officials  to  enforce  them.  The  nearest  approach  to  an 
official  fat  test  in  that  State  would  be  through  the 
Experiment  Station,  and  the  great  difficulty  would 
be  in  securing  fair  samples  of  milk.  The  station  could 
not  guarantee  its  samples  unless  taken  by  a  capable 
representative. 

The  Steely  Beetle  on  Grape  Vines. 

C.  S.  B.,  Kendall,  N.  Y—  An  insect  like  the  one  inclosed  is  doing 
considerable  damage  in  my  vineyard.  What  is  its  name,  and  the 
best  way  to  exterminate  it  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  insect  proved  to  be  the  common  Grape-vine  flea- 
beetle,  sometimes  called  by  grape  growers,  the  Steely 
beetle.  It  is  a  small,  shining,  dark-blue  beetle,  about 
one-third  as  large  as  the  Colorado  Potato  beetle.  It 
comes  from  its  hibernating  place  early  in  the  Spring, 
just  as  the  grape  buds  are.swelling,  and,  when  numer- 
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ous,  will  eat  out  and  kill  all  the  buds  on  many  vines. 
Although  the  vines  usually  put  out  a  second  growth 
later  in  the  season,  the  fruit  does  not  mature,  so  that 
the  destruction  of  the  buds  by  the  beetles  early  in  the 
Spring  means  the  loss  of  the  crop  for  that  year.  It  is 
rather  a  local  insect,  and  is  often  very  destructive  in 
certain  localities.  A  few  years  ago,  every  bud  upon 
some  grape  vines  near  the  insectary  was  eaten  out  by 
these  beetles  before  we  discovered  what  was  the 
trouble.  It  was  then  too  late  to  save  the  buds,  but 
the  next  season,  we  were  on  hand  with  an  outfit  loaded 
with  Paris-green  (one  pound  to  150  gallons  of  water), 
and  with  two  or  three  applications,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days,  we  kept  the  swelling  buds  thoroughly  coated 
with  the  poisonous  mixture ;  although  the  beetles 
appeared  in  destructive  numbers,  they  were  killed  and 
the  crop  saved.  We  had  no  further  trouble  with  the 
beetles  upon  these  vines  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
had  become  careless  in  consequence,  so  that  in  1897, 
we  were  not  upon  the  watch,  and  the  insect  got  the 
start  of  us  again,  so  that  nearly  all  the  buds  were 
again  killed.  We  demonstrated,  to  our  own  satisfac¬ 
tion,  at  least,  that  this  insect  can  be  successfully  com¬ 
bated  by  thorough  work  with  a  Paris-green  spray 
upon  the  buds  early  in  the  season. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  come  out,  the  beetles  lay 
their  eggs  upon  the  under  sides  in  clusters,  and  from 
these  eggs  are  hatched  the  young  brown  grubs  which 
may  be  found  feeding  in  groups  upon  the  leaves  later 
in  the  season.  Whenever  large  numbers  of  these  brown 
grubs  are  seen  feeding  upon  the  leaves,  if  one  would 
spray  these  parts  of  the  vine  with-  Paris-green,  the 
insects  could  be  easily  killed,  and  their  development 
into  the  blue  beetles,  which  would  go  into  hibernation 
and  come  forth  next  Spring  to  feed  upon  the  buds, 
would  thus  be  prevented.  Be  on  the  watch  early  in 
the  season,  and  keep  the  buds  coated  with  a  Paris- 
green  spray, and  this  insect  can  be  successfully  checked. 

Various  Styles  of  Budding. 

U.  O.  A.,  Escondido,  Cal. — What  did  Mr.  Van  Deman  mean  by 
Winter  budding  in  an  article  last  Summer  on  Horticulture  for 
the  Children  ?  Is  it  practiced  on  outdoor  stock,  or  entirely  in  the 
greenhouse  ?  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  any  but  the  or¬ 
dinary  shield  budding  as  practiced  in  the  Summer.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  learn  about  different  methods. 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Winter  budding  is  a  style  of  shield  budding  that  is 
usually  done  out  of  doors,  and  as  the  name  indicates, 
in  Winter,  when  the  stocks  are  supposed  to  be  dor¬ 
mant.  It  is  not  a  suitable  method  for  any  region 
where  the  climate  is  severe  in  Winter,  but  where  freez¬ 
ing  is  light  and  of  rare  occurrence,  or  better  still, 
where  it  never  occurs.  California,  among  the  citrus 
fruits,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  ideal  place  for  the 
work,  although  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  try 
it  under  such  conditions.  It  might,  also,  be  called  a 
style  of  chip-budding,  for  it  is  done  by  simply  cutting 
out  a  chip  from  a  scion  or  bud-stick  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  ordinary  shield  bud,  only  making  the  cut 
a  little  deeper  than  for  Summer  budding.  A  similar 
cut  is  made  on  the  stock,  except  that  it  is  usually  made 
downwards,  and  the  strip  left  hanging  by  the  lower 
end.  The  bud  is  then  put  in  place,  care  being  taken 
to  match  the  cambium  layers  on  one  side,  at  least,  if 
the  stock  is  larger  than  the  scion,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  and  the  flap  or  strip  of  bark  and  wood  is  pressed 
over  the  bud  and  securely  tied.  Waxed  cloth  is  the 
best  material,  as  it  prevents  the  drying  of  the  bud. 
Any  good  tying  material  may  be  zzsed,  such  as  rafiia, 
corn  shucks  or  strips  of  tender  muslin.  A  lit  ole  wax 
over  all  would  be  a  benefit,  especially  in  a  dry  climate. 
The  main  idea  is  to  keep  the  parts  together  and  in 
normal  condition  until  vital  union  has  taken  place. 
This  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  budding  and 
grafting. 

We  are  likely  to  think  that,  in  the  dormant  stage, 
there  is  no  vital  action  of  trees  and  other  vegetation, 
but  simply  an  entire  cessation  of  it.  This  is  not  the 
case  as  we  well  know,  when  we  stop  to  consider  things 
that  take  place.  For  instance,  scions  that  are  cut  in 
Winter  and  kept  in  a  moist,  cool  condition,  will  callus 
wherever  the  cambium  layer  is  severed.  Nature  is  heal¬ 
ing  over  the  breaches  made  in  her  works.  It  is  this 
action  progressing  jointly  with  stock  and  scion  that 
causes  root  grafts  to  unite  in  the  cellar  long  before 
time  to  set  them  in  the  nursery  row.  As  to  other 
styles  of  budding  about  which  inquiry  is  made,  aside 
from  the  common  shield  method,  there  are  several. 

Mortise  budding  is  done  by  cutting  a  mortise  in  the 
stock  with  square  shoulders  above  and  below,  or,  with 
them  sloping  inward,  and  the  bud  is  cut  out  with 
square  or  sloping  ends  to  the  wood  to  match  the  mor¬ 
tise.  These  forms  are  shown  at  the  right  in  Fig.  201. 
The  bud  should  be  tied  or  waxed,  or  both,  as  just  de¬ 
scribed  for  wintei'-budding.  This  method  is  suitable 
for  early  Spring  when  the  stocks  are  yet  dormant. 
It  is  almost  the  same  as  grafting,  and  might  be  called 
one  style  of  bud  grafting.  A  little  later  in  the  Spring, 
when  the  stocks  have  begun  to  grow,  and  the  bark 
will  peel,  what  is  known  as  Spring  budding  may  be 
practiced.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  scions 


in  cold  storage,  or  in  some  way  keep  them  dormant, 
and  then  bud  after  the  ordinary  shield  method.  In 
this  way,  I  have  often  budded  stocks  that  would  not 
take,  or  were  not  budded  from  any  cause  in  the  Fall. 

Prong  budding  is  another  style  that  is  qzzite  popu¬ 
lar  under  certain  conditions  or  with  certain  classes  of 
trees.  It  consists  in  inserting  a  short  branch  or  prong 
on  which  is,  at  least,  one  very  well  developed  bud. 
It  is  well  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  stronger  the  buds  that  are  inserted, 
whether  in  budding  or  grafting,  the  better  they  will 
grow,  provided  the  union  takes  place  in  the  cambium 
layers,  thus  furnishing  the  buds  with  the  vital  fluid 
of  the  stock.  Nature  stores  various  amounts  of  food 
in  the  buds  and  in  the  parts  adjoining  them,  for  the 
sustenance,  in  part,  of  the  future  shoots  when  start¬ 
ing.  This  is  plainly  seen  in  the  growth  which  cut¬ 
tings  often  make  before  they  strike  root,  and  lay 
hold  of  the  nourishment  in  the  soil.  Animals  some¬ 
times  feed  upon  the  starch  that  is  stored  in  the  buds 
and  little  branches  of  trees  and  bushes.  This  prong 
budding  is  a  common  practice  in  California  by  the 
walnut  growers.  Short  prongs  are  very  common  on 
the  young  growth  of  all  nut  trees.  The  work  may  be 
done  before  the  bark  peels  in  the  Spring,  by  the  chip 
or  mortise  method,  or  later  when  it  peels  readily,  by 
the  bark  method.  In  the  latter  case,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  to  have  the  bud  scions  not  too 
active,  but  just  so  the  bark  will  peel  on  them,  and 
that  on  the  stocks  mzzst  peel  readily.  A  shield  is  cut 
off  with  the  prong,  and  the  wood  taken  out  to  lay 
bare  as  much  of  the  cambium  layer  as  possible,  in 
order  to  make  the  chances  of  union  as  great  as  pos¬ 
sible.  But  the  utmost  care  must  be  used  not  to  re¬ 
move  the  germ  from  under  the  bud.  This  is  often 
done  in  extracting  the  wood  from  large  buds,  and  the 
buds  will  not  or  cannot  grow — although  they  may,  ap¬ 
parently,  be  in  the  best  condition.  The  retention  of 


THREE  GOOD  METHODS  OF  BUDDING.  Fig.  201. 

this  germ  on  the  shield  is,  therefore,  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  success.  Fig.  201  shows  a  prong  bud  half  way 
inserted. 

Ring  budding  is  performed  only  when  the  bark  on 
both  scion  and  stock  peels  easily.  A  band  of  bark  is 
taken  out  of  the  stock  either  entirely  or  partly  around 
it,  and  a  similar  one  taken  from  the  scion,  with  a 
thrifty  bud  in  the  center.  These  rings  must  be  of 
exactly  the  same  size,  both  in  length  and  breadth.  If 
the  stock  is  larger  than  the  scion,  as  will  often  be  the 
case,  then  the  bark  must  be  taken  off  only  part  way 
around  it,  so  that  the  band  with  the  bud  on  it  will 
just  fit  into  the  bared  place.  Tie  as  in  shield  budding. 
Fig.  201  shows  the  two  parts  of  this  style  not  yet  put 
together.  It  is  used  very  successfully  with  nut  trees 
and  other  difficult  things  to  bud.  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber  is  the  usual  time  to  perform  it  in  the  greater  part 
of  this  country. 

Telescope  budding  is  almost  like  ring  budding,  only 
that  the  stock  is  cut  off  entirely  and  a  ring  of  bark 
taken  off  at  the  top.  A  similar  ring  is  wrenched  loose 
and  pulled  off  without  splitting  it  from  a  scion  of  the 
same  size,  and  with  a  bud  attached.  This  is  slipped 
down  over  the  bare  part  of  the  stump,  telescope  fash¬ 
ion,  and  wrapped  to  prevent  evapoi-ation.  This  has 
been  called  flute  budding,  but  I  think  the  other  a  more 
suitable  name.  It  would  usually  kill  a  stock  to  check 
it  thus  by  cutting  away  its  whole  top  in  the  ordinax-y 
budding  season  ;  but  in  the  late  Spring,  it  would  work 
very  well  making  a  gi’owth  the  same  season,  as  with 
all  other  styles  of  Spring  budding. 

June  budding  is  a  term  which  is  applied  to  the  art 
of  inserting  a  bud  in  a  seedling  stock  of  that  year 
while  the  growth  of  the  latter  is  scarcely  half  made, 
and  forcing  the  bud  to  develop  into  a  shoot  the  same 
season.  This  saves  a  year  of  time  in  the  nursery  ;  but 
the  trees  are  quite  small,  because  young  when  trans¬ 
planted.  They  are  liked  by  many  who  have  tried 
them  in  the  orchard  as  well  as  in  the  nursery.  The 
same  thing  may  be  done  on  sprouts  on  large  trees.  It  is 


used  in  the  nursery,  only  on  the  peach,  apricot  and 
almond  so  far  as  I  know.  I  experimented  with  this 
method  many  yeaz*s  ago,  and  learned  by  it,  that  it  will 
not  do  to  insert  the  bud  and  cut  away  the  top  at  once, 
as  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  proper  way.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  buds  sufficiently 
ripe  early  enough  in  the  season  to  insert  them  and 
make  a  good  growth  this  year.  However,  by  taking 
strong  shoots  and  using  only  the  older  buds,  those 
that  are  fairly  well  developed,  they  will  grow.  As 
soon  as  budded,  grab  the  bushy  part  of  the  stock  in 
the  hand  and  crop  off  about  half  of  it.  Or,  bend  over 
the  stock  and  half  break  it  off  a  safe  distance  above 
where  the  bud  is  inserted.  This  will  foi-ce  the  bud  to 
start,  and  not  kill  the  stock,  as  cutting  off  is  almost 
sure  to  do.  When  the  sprout  from  the  bud  is  well  into 
leaf,  cut  off  the  stock  close  to  it,  and  keep  all  other 
sprouts  rubbed  off. 

This  method  is  scaz-cely  entitled  to  the  name  June 
budding,  for  the  date  at  which  the  new  buds  are 
ready  to  insert,  and  the  stocks  sufficiently  large  to 
work,  is  not  befoi’e  July,  except  in  the  Gulf  States. 
The  season  is  not  long  enough  in  the  more  northern 
States  to  get  the  young  shoot  sufficiently  large  and 
mature  to  endure  the  following  Winter.  In  the  South, 
it  is  all  right  for  both  nurseryman  and  orchardist. 
There  are  still  other  but  unimportant  styles  of  bud¬ 
ding,  such  as  H  budding,  cross  budding,  plate  bud¬ 
ding,  etc.  But  the  vital  points  in  any  and  all  are  to 
do  the  work  in  the  proper  season  for  each,  to  get  the 
cambium  layers  of  the  stock  and  bud  in  close  contact, 
and  to  keep  them  so  and  in  as  near  normal  condition 
as  possible.  Get  a  thorough  undei’standing  of  the 
pz-inciples  of  the  style  to  be  used,  and  never  hurry 
until  it  is  at  the  same  time  easy  to  do  the  work  well. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  number  of  buds  set  that  counts, 
as  the  number  that  grow. 

White  Grub-Infested  Soil. 

C.  j D.,  Dayton ,  Fa. — What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  a  piece  of 
ground  that  must  be  cropped  this  year,  that  is  badly  infested 
with  White  grubs!  Will  a  liberal  application  of  salt  be  effective? 

Ans. — It  would  be  well  to  grow  some  crop  on  the 
land  that  the  White  grub  will  not  trouble  much. 
The  cow  pea  or  potato  would  be  of  this  character. 
The  season  is  now  well  advanced,  and  any  crop  which 
wozzld  require  the  whole  of  it  to  mature,  would  not 
be  suitable.  Common  salt  would  have  some  effect  in 
killing  the  grubs,  but  it  would  require  so  much  of  it 
to  kill  about  all  of  them  that  it  would  injure  any 
crop  that  might  be  growing.  There  is  no  fertility  in 
the  salt.  Why  not  put  on  200  to  500  pounds  of  kainit 
per  acre?  About  12  per  cent  of  this  is  potash,  and 
the  rest  is  salt.  It  would  pay  to  apply  it  for  the  pot¬ 
ash  there  is  in  it,  and  the  salt  may  do  some  good.  It 
will  take  three  years  for  the  land  to  be  clear  of  the 
larvae  of  the  White  grubs,  provided  this  is  the  first 
year  of  cultivation  since  there  was  a  chance  for  the 
eggs  to  be  laid.  The  larvae  spend  three  years  in  the 
ground  before  they  emerge  as  perfect  beetles  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  June  bugs.  h.  k.  v.  d. 

How  to  Make  Strawberry  Wine. 

R.  E.  T.,  New  Albany,  Ind. — How  can  I  make  a  good  sweet  wine 
out  of  strawberries,  one  that  will  keep  a  good  bright  red,  and 
will  not  sour  or  change  color  ? 

Ans. — A  satisfactory  by-product  of  the  strawberry 
would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  commercial 
grower.  Especially  during  a  season  like  the  present 
when,  in  general,  berries  are  plenty  and  prices  low, 
would  it  be  desirable  to  provide  some  side  issue  to  the 
fresh  fruit  market.  Inquiries  of  several  leading  firms 
manufactui-ing  horticultural  by-products,  show  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilize  the  strawberry, 
on  a  commercial  scale,  in  that  industry.  While  none 
reports  the  manufacture  of  strawberry  wine,  cider  or 
vinegar,  all  are  confident  that  these  could  be  made 
successfully  for  the  home  larder.  Under  pi’esent  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  enterprise 
would  be  a  financial  success  if  established  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  long  before 
greater  attention  must  be  directed  to  these  incidental 
features  of  horticultural  work.  With  increasing  com¬ 
petition,  other  industries  have  found  profit  only  in 
utilizing  every  waste,  and  in  broadening  the  market. 
It  must  be  thus  with  horticulture.  One  or  more 
standard  commercial  by-products  of  the  sti'awberry 
are  forthcoming  in  due  season. 

The  suggestions  here  given  are  adapted  for  home  use 
only.  To  make  strawberry  wine,  the  fresh,  ripe  fruit 
is  crushed,  put  into  an  earthen  jar  and  covered  with  cold 
water.  This  starts  fermentation.  After  two  or  three 
days,  press  out  the  juice  and  add  two  pounds  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  the  liquid.  Run  the 
material  into  casks  placed  in  the  cellar,  and  allow  it 
to  ferment  with  open  bungs  for  several  months. 
Often  it  will  take  till  March  to  complete  fermentation. 
When  this  is  finished,  strain  and  bottle.  This  should 
make  a  clear,  first-quality  wine,  which  will  keep 
indefinitely. 

A  fair  cider  may  be  made  by  simply  crushing  out 
the  juice,  and  allowing  it  to  ferment  in  an  open  cask, 
without  the  addition  of  sugar.  By  leaving  this  in  a 
warm  place  for  several  months,  it  becomes  sufficiently 
acidified  to  pass  for  vinegar.  A  better  grade  of  straw¬ 
berry  vinegar  may  be  made  by  adding  to  each  gallon 
of  the  fruit  juice  about  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  and 
following  the  same  methods  as  in  making  cider  vinegar 

An  excellent  Summer  drink  may  be  made  from 
sti’awberries  in  this  way  :  Soak  two  quarts  of  whole 
fruit  in  one  quart  of  cider  vinegar  for  two  days,  then 
pour  off  the  liquid  over  two  quarts  of  fresh  fruit,  and 
allow  it  to  stand  as  before.  Repeat  a  third  time  and 
strain.  To  each  pint  of  the  liquid,  add  one  pound  of 
granulated  sugar,  boil  slowly  for  five  minutes,  skim, 
cool  for  &  quarter  hour,  bottle  and  seal.  One  or  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  this  in  a  glass  of  sweetened  water 
gives  inward  satisfaction.  These  suggestions  are 
applicable  to  other  small  fruits,  with  minor  adapta¬ 
tions  for  special  purposes.  s.  w.  fletcher. 
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All  communications  intended  for  E.  S. 
Carman ,  should  be  mailed  to  River  Edge, 
Bergen  County ,  N.  J.,  from  now  until 
October  1. 

The  Golden  California  Privet  is 
worthy  of  ranking  among  the  best  of 
variegated  shrubs,  because  of  its  hardi¬ 
ness,  and  because  of  the  brightness  of 
the  color  of  its  leaves,  which  are  about 
half  green  and  half  yellow — the  margins 
being  yellow.  It  forms  a  compact  bush, 
and  seems  to  stand  the  Winters  nearly 
as  well  as  the  species.  Like  most  other 
variegated  “  sports,”  it  is  not  so  strong 
a  grower  as  the  “  parent,”  if  the  plant 
from  which  a  sport  originates  may  be  so 
called.  Now  and  again,  a  branch  grows 
every  leaf  of  which  is  solid  green 


of  Waukegan.  Ill.,  by  mail.  It  was 
purely  an  experiment.  The  order  was 
given  in  the  late  Winter  to  be  filled  in 
early  Spring.  Put  the  order  was  over¬ 
looked  by  Mr.  Douglas  until  Fall.  Then 
he  mailed  our  order.  They  were  at  once 
planted,  and  nearly  every  tree  survived 
the  Winter,  and  made  a  thrifty  growth 
the  next  Spring.  Here  was  a  bit  of  val¬ 
uable  experience  to  upset  our  theory 
that  evergreens  should  be  transplanted 
in  the  early  Spring.  On  June  8,  these 
little  plants — about  a  foot  high — had 
made  about  half  of  their  annual  Spring 
and  Summer  growth.  It  occurred  to  us 
whether  they  might  not  then  be  safely 
transplanted.  Accordingly,  a  dozen  of 
them  (Blue  firs,  Douglas  and  Blue 
spruces  and  White  pines)  were  carefully 
spaded  up,  placed  in  a  wheelbarrow  and 
carried  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  holes 
for  them  had  been  previously  dug.  The 
little  trees  were  planted  and  well  wa¬ 
tered.  Really,  they  have  thus  far  shown 
no  ill  effects  from  the  transplantation . . 


During  April,  of  1897,  about  one  dozen 
strawberry  plants  marked,  “  The  best 
strawberry  in  the  world,”  were  received 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  have  become  ob¬ 
scure.  Should  this  note  meet  his  eye, 
we  ask  him  to  furnish  the  needed  in¬ 
formation . . . 

It  must  be  upwrards  of  20  years  ago 
that  we  planted  Pissard’s  plum,  then  a 
rare  novelty.  In  the  course  of  years,  the 
trunk  so  overgrew  the  stock  upon  which 
it  was  grafted  that  the  tree  died.  During 
the  early  Spring  of  last  year,  we  planted 
another.  It  is  now  eight  feet  high,  and 
is  bearing  about  50  plums.  Prunus  Pis- 
sardii  is  valuable  for  one  reason  more 
than  for  any  other,  viz.,  retaining  the 
purple  color  of  its  leaves  during  the  en¬ 
tire  Summer . 


We  are  always  thankful  to  those  of 
our  readers  who,  in  response  to  our  re¬ 
quest,  tell  us  of  their  experience  with 
the  plants  which  we  inquire  about.  C. 
B.  Axline,  of  West  Carlisle,  Coshocton 
County,  O.,  tells  us  how  the  Giant 
Mexican  June  corn  behaves  with  him. 
In  the  Spring  of  1896,  he  sent  for  a 
packet  of  the  seed.  That  Fall,  he  had 
stalks  20  feet  high.  It  was  the  talk  of 
the  section.  In  the  Spring  of  1897,  he 
again  planted  more  of  it.  The  stalks 
did  not  grow  so  tall,  16  feet  ;  but  the 
kernels  ripened.  These  he  saved,  and 
June  1  he  had  corn  18  inches  high  from 
home-grown  seed.  Even  the  tiniest  grain 
grew.  He  has  it  planted  so  that  Lima 
beans  will  twine  about  it,  that  is,  the 
corn  is  utilized  for  poles.  His  farm  is 
about  75  miles  north  of  the  40th  parallel. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  tells  Mr.  Chas.  A. 
Green  that,  among  recent  fruit  introduc¬ 
tions,  nothing  interests  him  so  much  as 
the  Japan  plums.  He  thinks  there  is 
much  profit  in  them.  They  are  vigorous, 
healthy,  hearty,  coming  into  bearing  at 
an  early  age,  have  a  thick  skin,  and  will 
ship  well.  “  Some  are  so  poor  that  you 
w’ould  not  give  them  to  your  mother-in- 
law,  and  some  of  them  are  so  good  that 
3’ou  would  think  them  good  enough  for 
your  best  girl,  and  some  of  them  are 
good  enough  for  the  market.” . 

One  plant  of  the  new  hybrid  Rugosa, 
named  Belle  Poitevine,  was  sent  to  the 
Rural  Grounds,  at  our  request,  during 
April,  of  1897,  by  the  Storrs  &  Harrison 
Company,  of  Painesville,  Ohio.  It  began 
to  bloom  June  5.  The  flowers  are  large, 
semi-double,  and  of  a  light  pink  color, 
with  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the  Ru- 
gosas.  There  are  nine  leaflets  to  a  leaf 
smaller  than  those  of  the  parent  Rugosa, 
but  as  crinkled  and  thick.  Except  that 
one  cares  for  a  full  collection  of  hardy 
roses,  we  should  not  care  for  Belle 
Poitevine.  The  Agnes  Emily  Carman  is 
superior  to  it  in  every  way.  So,  too,  is 
the  Rugosa-Tea  hybrid,  Mad.  Georges 
Bruant . 

When  is  the  best  time  to  transplant 
evergreens  ?  That  is  a  question  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  had  in  mind  for  many  years 
unanswered.  We  have  always  said, 
Spring,  and  early  Spring.  But  that  de¬ 
pends.  Transplanting  young  trees,  if 
carefully  and  properly  attended  to,  may 
be  done  at  any  time  except,  indeed, 
when  the  ground  is  frozen.  That  is,  at 
present,  our  opinion,  and  we  are  writing 
from  our  own  experience  alone.  Two 
years  ago,  we  ordered  about  200  little 
seedling  evergreens  from  Robert  Douglas, 


This  year,  we  are  trying  the  Mexican 
June  corn  as  an  ornamental  plant,  as  we 
told  our  readers  we  intended  to  do.  A 
few  grains  were  planted  in  the  middle  of 
a  round  flower  bed,  about  10  feet  in 
diameter.  Cannas  are  planted  outside. 
The  kernels  were  planted  May  15,  but 
the  weather  has  been  so  wet  and  cold 
that  the  little  plants  are  now  (June  5) 
only  two  inches  high.  We  shall  give 
them  all  the  fertilizer  they  can  stand, 
and  water  them  through  the  season  as 
water  may  be  necessary.  The  bed  is 
close  to  the  house,  and  the  exposure  is  to 
the  east,  south,  and  partly  to  the  west, 
so  that  the  plants  will  not  suffer  for  sun¬ 
light.  We  want  to  find  out  just  how  tall 
they  wdllgrow  if  cared  for  in  this  way, 
and  how  they  will  be  regarded  as  orna¬ 
mentals . 

Again,  Dr.  C.  E.  Hogeboom,  Talucah, 
Morgan  Co.,  Ala  ,  in  reply  to  our  request, 
kindly  enlightens  us  in  regard  to  the 
Brazilian  Flour  corn.  He  values  it  very 
highly.  It  yields  fairly  well,  and  ripens 
in  from  110  to  120  days.  He  has  had 
plants  from  single  kernels  that  made 
seven  stalks,  and  produced  10  good  ears. 
It  takes  less  power  to  grind,  and  makes 
fine  white  meal,  which  he  prefers  to  any 
other  corn,  and  to  oatmeal  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  mush  to  be  eaten  with  cream  and 
sugar.  It  makes  fine  griddle  cakes  and 
gems.  He  has  not  had  it  bolted  like 
flour. 

Mr.  Hogeboom  kindly  sends  us  an  ear 
of  the  Brazilian  Flour  corn,  which  we 
at  once  recognize  as  the  same  as  that  we 
raised  years  ago,  except  that  the  ear  is 
larger,  being  nine  inches  in  length,  six 
inches  in  circumference,  14  rows,  54 
kernels  in  the  row.  The  rows  are  per¬ 
fectly  regular,  the  kernels  closely  set 


and  of  a  creamy-white  color,  we  might 
say  milk-white. 

We  have  many  times  found  that  the 
suckering  propensity  of  a  given  variety 
of  corn  varies  greatly  with  the  season 
and  location.  Mr.  Hogeboom  says  that 
as  many  as  seven  stalks  of  the  Flour 
corn  growT  from  one  kernel.  In  the  poor 
soil  of  our  experiment  plot,  it  did  not 
sucker  at  all.  So,  too,  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint  varies  greatly  ac¬ 
cording  to  soil  and  climate . 

Gladstone  Strawberry. — A  remark¬ 
able  lot  of  straw’berries  reached  us  on 
June  8,  shipped  June  6,  by  F.  F.  Mer- 
ceron,  of  Catawissa,  Pa.,  with  whom  the 
variety  originated.  He  says  that  the 
berries  ripen  with  Michel’s  Early,  and 
that  the  berries  sent  to  us  were  from 
plants  (not  potted)  set  not  until  last 
September.  We  quote  : 

They  are  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  seen 
them  to  be  the  most  wonderful  production  among 
strawberries  ever  seen. 

They  are,  indeed,  a  surprise  to  us.  The 
berries  average  as  large  as  those  of  Bu- 
bach,  some  of  them  measuring  2M 
inches  in  diameter,  though  wing-shaped. 
The  color  is  a  medium  red,  flesh  red  and 
of  rich,  high,  spicy  quality.  We  can 
hardly  comment  upon  their  shipping 
qualities,  since  the  lot  was  first  sent  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  office,  and  then  to  the  Rural 
Grounds.  We  know  not  when  we  have 
been  so  favorably  impressed  with  a  new 
variety  of  strawberry.  If,  as  appears,  it 
is  as  early  as  Michel,  as  large  as  Bubach, 
and  of  high  quality,  its  popularity  is 
already  assured,  if  it  prove  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  away  from  its  home . 

Social  Changes. — A  California  reader 
says  that  labor-saving  machinery  has 
enabled  farmers  to  produce  more  and 
larger  crops.  The  hours  of  labor,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  decreased,  while  social 
enjoyments  have.  When  the  farms  were 
peopled  with  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  instead  of  machinery,  nothing 
could  prevent  a  social  time  on  the  farm. 
The  human  hands  needed  to  produce  the 
crop  in  those  days  made  fun  and  social 
enjoyment  possible.  Now,  this  has  gone. 
The  farmer  is  surrounded  by  machinery 
instead  of  humans,  and  the  labor  re¬ 
mains.  This  man  says  that  it  makes  him 
sad  to  see  so  many  honest,  hard-w’orking 
people,  bent  with  work  and  age,  poor, 
and  bound  to  stay  poor,  while  in  the 
cities,  one  sees  so  many  idle,  well-built 
and  well-dressed  young  men.  who  should 
be  doing  the  work  of  these  old  folks,  the 
very  ones  who  clothe  and  feed  them  so 
generously. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  BUGS, 


(SAFE  TO  USE— NO  ARSENIC.) 


Pat.  March  16and  Nov.9,1897. 
Pat  in  Canada  Nov.  2, 1897. 


Kills  Potato,  Squash  and 
Cucumber  Bugs.  Currant. 
Tomato  Worms,  etc. 

PREVENTS  BLIGHT 
or  Potato  Rust.  Use  freely 
on  Vegetables  and  House 
Plants.  More  freely  used, 
better  plant  will  thrive. 
Applied  dry;  no  water  to 
carry;  will  not  blow  or 
wash  off. 

Apply  to  local  dealer  for 
free  sample  package. 

1-lb.  package,  15c.:  3-lb. 
package.  35c. :  5-lb.  package, 
50c.:  12 >^-l b.  package,  $1. 
Perfection  Shakers,  50c.; 
Rubber  Atomizers,  75c. 

For  sale  by  all  local  dealers 


DANFORTH  CHEMICAL  CO 


35  Spruce  Street, 

■  I  Leominster,  Mass. 


chloro-NAPTNOLEUM 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 
Microbes  are  responsible  for 
lotsof  misery.  They  cause  tho 

HOC  CHOLERA. 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 
FOOT  ROT. 


CDloroRaptbokum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

so  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  and  bruises 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  cities 
of  tho  U.  S.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid.  $1.30. 
Agency  is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO..  212  E.  57th  St.,  New  York. 


FRANK  B,  BARKLEY  MFG.  C0„  S23 

Bldg.,  Chicago.  111.,  will  sell  you  a  Spray  Pump,  Gas 
Engine,  or  Cider  Press,  direct  from  factory. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants 

100  Ridgeway  for  75c. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CELERY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  in  baskets,  and 
delivered  here  at  Express  Offices;  250  plants  for  00c.; 
500  for  90c.;  1,000  for  $1.50.  8pecial  price  on  quantities 
over  0,000.  Cash  with  order. 

WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

Very  strong  plants  now  ready,  cheap.  Write  for 
prices,  stating  about  quantity  and  varieties  desired. 
.JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  address,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  including  the  best 
new  and  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  BRAWLKY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO..  New  Madison.  Ohio. 


Cabbage  Plants 


10  varieties.  $1  per  thousand. 
Geo.Tillinghast,  La  Plume, Pa 


YYtS  r/\l  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

SIAKK  NURSERY.  LOUISIANA,  M0„  Stark,  Mo..  Rockport,  III.,  Daosvillt.  N.  \ 


\A#  A  SLj  TP  Employment  by  Scientific 
W  *  ITI  I  Im  \J  Fruit  Grower  or  Poultry 
Raiser.  Address  P.  O.  Box  292,  Philmont,  N.  Y. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago.  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.’-—  Richard  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Good  Day’s  Work 


Nervousness  and  Kidney  Difficulty 
Cured  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“My  father  had  been  troubled  with  nervous¬ 
ness  and  a  kidney  difficulty,  and  was  not  able  to 
do  a  day’s  work  for  several  months.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  try  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  be 
took  four  bottles.  He  was  soon  able  to  work  and 
his  health  has  been  greatly  improved.”  Josephine 
Harmon,  Levant,  N.  Y.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  biliousness,  indigestion. 


Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  etc. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
16  quarts 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  314,  5,  8,  10  and  15  lbs. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and 
car-load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  South  Side  Fruit  Carriers 

For  Straw’berries,  Hucks,  Peaches,  Plums,  etc.,  with  all  the  latest  ideas 
in  shipping-  packages.  Send  for  illustrated  Inkling  and  prices. 

SOUTH  SIDE  MFC.  CO.,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


REMEMBER 


DANTSVITiTjE,  3XTEW  YOI1K. 


BLACK  DEATH 


The  best  and  cheapest  Insecticide  on  the  market.  Instant  death  to  potato 
bugs,  and  will  not  injure  the  vines.  A  fine  dry  powder  ready  for  immediate 
use.  Recommended  oy  Edward  F.  Dibble,  the  largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes 
inthe  United  States.  To  introduce,  special  price,  100-pound  keg.  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED, 
lull  particulars 


Address  for 

O-AT-KA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Le  Rov,  N.Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Crimson  Clover  Hay. — I  meant  to  plow  the 
greater  part  of  the  clover  down  for  sweet  corn, 
bnt  there  is  no  use  tryingto  make  cast-iron  plans. 
Hope  Farm  plans  have  rubber  joints  in  them  so 
that  they  may  be  stretched  or  shaped  a  little  to 
fit  new  conditions.  We  ran  out  of  fodder,  and  the 
boys  just  hated  to  see  all  that  fine  clover  go  into 
the  soil.  So  we  compromised  and  clipped  about 
four  acres,  setting  the  mower  bar  as  high  as  we 
could.  This  clover  was  cut  on  Decoration  Day, 
and  left  about  24  hours  in  the  swath.  Then  we 
raked  it  into  windrows,  and  left  it  another  day — 
then  hauled  to  the  barn.  For  a  wonder,  we  had 
two  clear,  windy  days,  and  the  clover  was  quite 
dry,  but  bright  and  green.  The  boys  said  that  it 
was  too  green,  but  I  called  it  safer  in  the  barn 
than  in  the  field — so  in  it  went.  At  the  same 
time,  they  hauled  in  two  loads  of  rye  hay — green 
rye  cut  like  grass,  and  cured  in  the  swath. 

Heat  in  the  Mow. — The  boys  were  afraid  of 
that  green-looking  clover.  The  second  night 
after  housing  it,  they  came  at  nine  o’clock  to  tell 
me  how  hot  it  was.  I  went  out  and  run  a  hand 
into  it,  and  found  it  pretty  warm,  but  as  sweet 
and  fragrant  as  the  finest  ensilage.  I  have  an 
idea  that  the  boys  would  have  thrown  some  of 
that  clover  down  on  the  barn  floor  to  cool  it  off ; 
as  it  was,  they  left  the  barn  doors  open  all  night. 
The  hay  is  all  right,  and  is  greatly  relished  by  all 
the  stock.  It  was  cut  before  the  heads  fully  ma¬ 
tured,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  dangerous  for  the 
horses.  On  several  fields  left  a  week  longer,  the 
heads  are  dry  and  hard,  and  such  hay  would,  I 
think,  be  unsafe  for  horse  feed.  Several  farmers 
have  said  that  the  Crimson  clover  will  not  rot  in 
the  soil  fast  enough  to  benefit  this  year’s  corn. 
We  find  that  it  has  already  begun  to  decay.  It 
is  black  and  soft,  and  one  man  with  an  extra 
good  nose  declares  that  he  can  “  smell  the  am¬ 
monia  ”  in  it! 

Some  Chicken  Notes. — Our  first  young  roosters 
were  sold  on  June  2.  A  man  came  to  the  door 
and  paid  25  cents  each  alive.  To  the  best  of  our 
figuring,  they  cost  between  11  and  12  cents  each 
for  feed.  When  they  were  hatched,  eggs  were 
worth  nearly  three  cents  each,  and  they  must 
pay  their  share  of  cost  of  labor,  oil  and  brooders. 
Last  year  we  dressed  a  good  many,  but  there  is 
so  much  to  do  ou  the  farm  this  year  that  we 
can’t  spare  the  time.  The  dealer  preferx-ed  the 
P.  Rocks,  but  took  the  young  Minorcas  at  the 
same  price.  He  says  that  the  black  legs  do  not 
interfere  much  with  the  sale  of  broilers,  not  so 
much  as  with  roasters.  The  proper  time,  there¬ 
fore,  to  sell  a  black  rooster  isbefoi'ehe  gets  large 
enough  to  make  an  a  out  of  one  of  the  o’s  in  his 
name!  Not  long  ago,  a  hawk  swooped  down  into 
the  yard  and  caught  up  a  chick  weighing  about 
five  ounces.  As  the  hawk  flew  away  at  a  height 
of  about  50  feet,  a  mau  driving  along  the  road 
yelled  at  him  so  suddenly  that  the  hawk  dropped 
the  chick  about  40  rods  from  the  house.  The  man 
picked  it  up  and  brought  it  back.  The  hawk  had 
thrust  his  talons  at  the  base  of  the  chick’s  spine, 
and  there  were  two  bad  wounds.  We  dx'essed 
them  with  vaseline,  and  now  the  chick  is  alive 
and  strong,  but  twisted.  He  will,  evidently, 
make  a  wx-y-tail,  and  I  think  xnost  of  such  de¬ 
formities  are  due  to  injuries  to  the  back  while 
the  chicks  are  small.  A  twist  ora  squeeze  to  the 
little  chick  will,  perhaps,  show  itself  all  through 
the  bii'd’s  life. 

Too  Wet;  Too  Dry. — On  Decoration  Day,  I  did 
not  think  we  would  be  wishing  for  rain  within  10 
days.  It  had  been  so  wet  that  the  groxxnd  seemed 
like  a  sponge.  A  dry,  brisk  breeze  set  in  and 
blew  steadily  for  a  week.  As  one  mau  put  it,  “It 
blowed  the  water  all  out  of  the  ground.”  Certainly 
the  upper  thx-ee  inches  of  the  soil  at  Hope  Farm 
were  as  dry  as  dust.  This  was  well  enough  for 
the  potatoes  and  Evergreen  sweet  corn.  We  could 
keep  the  cultivator  moving  among  the  potatoes, 
and  that  sweet  corn  does  love  a  dry,  hot  soil.  The 
strawberries  needed  drink  after  five  days  of  di'y 
weather.  With  plenty  of  moisture  in  May,  they 
had  set  an  enormous  crop,  and  the  water  needed 
to  pex-fect  it  must  be  right  at  hand.  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  the  strawberry  is  a 
short  feeder.  Its  roots  rarely  go  out  a  foot  from 
the  crown,  according  to  our  observation.  We 
must  have  food  and  drink  right  up  close  to  the 
plants  if  we  expect  any  good  from  them.  That 
explains  to  me  why  irrigation  for  strawberries  is 
so  profitable  in  ordiuai'y  seasons.  Our  plants 
needed  a  drink,  and  it  didn’t  hurt  my  feelings  a 
bit  when,  on  Saturday  night  (June  11),  the  rain 
poured  down  for  a  short  time.  Another  “  wet 
Sunday”  under  such  conditions  would  have  suited 
us  well. 

Potato  Notes. — Our  potatoes  are  looking  well. 
In  the  little  patch  (planted  March  26),  there  wei'e 
tubers  large  enough  for  eating  on  June  13.  The 
bugs  have  appeared,  but  ai'e  hardly  numerous 
enough  yet  to  do  any  real  damage.  There  are 
streaks  in  one  field  where,  for  some  reason,  the 
fertilizer  drill  failed  to  put  out  the  full  amount 
of  fertilizer.  We  have  had  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  it  will  pay  to  put  on  more  fertilizer  after 
the  plants  get  a  foot  high.  I  doubt  it — at  least, 
for  eai'ly  varieties.  It  might  with  a  late  variety 
that  has  75  days  to  develop  in,  but  life  is  too  short 
for  the  early  variety,  and  my  notion  is  that  its 
full  ration  of  fertilizer  should  be  planted  with  it. 
As  usual  with  every  crop,  I  notice  here  and  there 
potato  plants  of  unusual  vigor.  They  stand  up 
rank  and  green  above  the  others.  We  have  often 
been  told  by  experts  to  mark  such  plants  in  the 
field,  and  save  the  tubers  they  produce,  for  seed. 
I  suppose  our  expex-t  friends  refer  to  the  plants 
that  show  this  vigor  naturally.  I  might  go  into 
the  field  and  potter  with  50  hills  and  give  them 
extra  care.  In  this  way,  we  might  secure  a  lot 
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of  fine  tubers,  but  would  they  give  superior  re¬ 
sults  for  seed  purposes?  I  doubt  it.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  I  feel  sure  that  it  pays 
us  to  sell  all  our  crop,  and  buy  fresh  seed  every 
year.  Judging  from  the  looks  of  the  vines  of  this 
year’s  crop,  the  lax-ge-tuber  seed  is  going  to  out- 
yield  the  second-sized  seed  by  a  good  majority. 

A  Good  Cow. — On  Decoration  Day,  1897,  we 
bought  a  Jersey  cow,  nine  years  old,  for  140.  We 
sold  her  calf  when  four  weeks  old,  for  $7,  and  we 
have  sold  over  $60  worth  of  milk  and  cream,  be¬ 
sides  what  we  used  at  home.  The  old  cow  is  still 
giviug  about  nine  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  Her 
grain  has  cost  about  $18,  and  medicines  about  $1 
more.  It  would  be  hal'd  to  place  a  value  on  the 
fodder  she  has  eaten— chiefly  sweet-corn  stalks 
and  oat  hay,  with  Crimson  clover.  Of  course,  the 
mau  who  keeps  cows  on  figui-es  can  say,  Keep  50 
such  cows,  and  you  can  go  to  Europe  evei'y  year. 
Thei'e  is  whei'e  the  “  experts”  who  figure  out  the 
vast  profits  in  hens  and  cattle  are  likely  to  fool 
us;  we  ai-e  situated  so  that  one  cow  pays  a  good 
profit,  because  it  doesn’t  cost  much  extra  to  keep 
her.  Three  or  four  cows  might  run  us  in  debt, 
for  it  would  mean  quite  an  outlay  of  money  to 
feed  and  house  them  and  care  for  their  milk.  It 
is  much  the  same  way  with  a  pig.  The  refuse 
and  swill  fi'om  our  large  family  enable  us  to  feed 
two  pigs  so  that  we  hardly  feel  the  cost  of  the 
grain.  It  doesn’t  follow  that  we  can  handle  20 
hogs,  and  make  the  same  rate  of  profit.  At  one 
time,  I  intended  to  buy  a  dozen  more  bogs,  and 
try  feeding  them  on  green  fodder.  There  was 
so  much  other  work  to  do  that  I  hesitated,  and 
now  I  am  glad  I  did  so.  It’s  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  you  can  take  a  little  success  and 
make  a  big  one  out  of  it  by  blowing  words  or 
figures  into  it. 

Some  New  Fodder  Crops. — We  have  a  small 
patch  of  sorghum  (Early  Minnesota  cane)  which 
is  making  a  fine  growth.  Charlie,  who  has  lived 
in  Texas,  tells  great  stories  of  what  it  will  do, 
and  I  am  waiting  for  it.  We  shall  sow  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  One 
patch  will  be  broadcasted  by  itself  to  serve  as 
chicken  feed  next  Fall  and  Winter,  and  we  shall 
mix  the  rape  seed  with  Crimson  clover  when 
sowing  some  of  the  patches  of  sweet  corn.  All 
we  know  about  this  is  what  others  tell  us,  there¬ 
fore  we  shall  not  say  a  word  until  the  sti;ff  talks 
for  itself.  Last  Winter,  our  horses  found  a  con¬ 
stant  diet  of  sweet  corn  stalks  pi'etty  dry  feed¬ 
ing.  With  an  eye  to  next  Winter,  we  have  seeded 
half  an  acre  to  carrots  which  we  know  will  help 
out  the  horse  feed.  Our  oats  ai'e  not  looking 
well,  and  will  not  yield  us  half  the  hay  we  hoped 
for. 

.Sweet.  Potatoes.— We  set  those  sweet  potato 
plants  as  close  to  the  directions  given  us  as  any 
human  beings  ever  could.  Take  the  world  at 
large,  and  I’ll  guarantee  that  you  can’t  find  a 
woman,  a  girl  and  two  men  who  ever  followed 
written  directions  any  closer  than  we  did  in  set¬ 
ting  those  plants.  The  Madame  set  nearly  1 ,000 
plants  in  oi'der  to  have  it  done  just  right.  What 
about  it  ?  Well,  now,  I’ll  tell  you  later!  In  spite 
of  all  our  watering  and  care,  two-thiials  of  those 
plants  went  down  as  dry  as  stakes.  Had  they 
been  cabbage  or  tomato  plants,  I  wouldn’t  have 
given  five  cents  a  thousand  for  their  chances. 
As  it  is,  every  time  I  go  and  look  at  them,  I  see 
more  and  more  of  those  apparently  dead  plants 
perking  up  and  making  a  new  start.  They  beat 
any  plant  I  ever  saw  for  hanging  on  to  life.  Give 
them  a  week  longer  befoi'e  we  repoi't. 

How  Many  Children  ? — A  good  friend  in  New 
York  State  writes,  “  I  liked  your  description  of  a 
wet  Sunday,  but  for  goodness  sake,  how  many 
children  have  you?”  There  are  four  childi-en 
now  at  Hope  Farm.  The  Bud  is  our  own  little 
girl.  She  will  be  four  years  old  in  August.  The 
Graft  is  a  little  waif;  some  one  picked  him  up  on 
a  street  corner— deserted  by  his  parents.  He  was 
in  a  poorhouse  and  hospital  for  awhile,  and  then 
the  Children’s  Home  Society  got  bold  of  him. 
The  Madame  belongs  to  this  society— she  is  some 
local  officer  in  it,  I  believe.  The  result  was  that 
the  Graft  came  to  our  house,  and  there  he  has 
been  ever  since.  He’s  a  good  Graft.  The  two 
Scions  are  children  of  a  relative  who  is  sick  and 
unable  to  be  with  them.  The  boy  Scion  will  be 
four  in  October,  and  the  girl  will  be  two  on  the 
Bud’s  fourth  birthday.  The  little  folks  are  all 
going  bai-efooted  now.  That  saves  stocking 
darning  and  shoe  leather,  and  we  think  it  is  good 
for  the  children.  h.  w.  c. 


FRAZER  cre>Ie 

BEST  IN  THE  WOULD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  XW  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DKALKRS  GENERALLY. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBER8 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNE8T0CK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 


J  Ci 


Cincinnati 


New  York. 


l  01 


ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia 

MORLEY  Cleveland. 

BALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


Chicago. 


>  St.  Louis 


YOU  need  not  worry  about  your  paint 
peeling  off  or  colors  fading  if  you 
use  Pure  White  Lead,  Pure  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  and  National  Lead  Co.’s  Tinting 
Colors,  and  employ  a  practical  painter  to 
apply  it. 

Be  sure  that  the  brands  are  right.  See 
list  of  genuine  brands,  which  are  made  by 
the  “old  Dutch  process.” 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
(older  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 
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SAVE  MONEY*— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

You  hive  the  benefit  of  the  Agents’  Commission  and  the  Middleman's  profit. 


Phos.  Acid.  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 


ANALYSIS. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertiliser 
Scientific  Economy  Fertiliser . 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

$22  OO 

22  to  25 

4  to  5 

9  to  10 

2  to  3 

2  to  3 

x6  oo 

9  to  10 

2%  to  3% 

4  to  5 

550  OO 

11  to  12 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 

21  OO 

9  to  10 

3 X  to  4'A 

6  to  7 

23  oo 

13  to  15 

4  to  5 

x8  oo 

Profits 


of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  for  “ Home  Mixing.' 


Soldierly  Heroism 

knows  only  prompt  obedience  to  superiors.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  superior,  THE  PAGE  must  be  a  ”luw 
unto  itself,”  a  “self  regulator.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Necessity 

described  as  the  mother 
of  invention, 
accounts  for  the 


birth  of 

THE  LAMB 
FENCE . 

If  you  have  tried  others, 
you  realize  the  neces- 
sltyand  we  can  tell  you 
about  the  invention. 

Lamb  Wire  Fence  He..  Adrian.  Mich. 


you  want  a  Big  Crop  of 

WHEAT? 

ODORLESS  PHOSPHATE 

Is  the  Purest  and  Uichest.  Every 
pound  of  it  is  Available. 

Address  JACOB  UEESE, 

400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for 
Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


HENCII  At  DROMGOLD’S 

FORCE  FEED 

GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


Positively  tin 
neatest,  lightest, 

and  strongest  g  rai  n 
drill  outlie  market 
Many  points  of  su- 
periori  ty;  it  it 
geared  from  the  oen- 
tre.Quantityof  grain 
and  fertilizer  can  be 
changed  while 
iu  operation 
without  the  use  of 
,  gear  wheels.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Posi¬ 
tively  accurate  In  quantity.  Give  one  a  trial  and 
be  convinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
HENCII  &  DKOIHG OLD,  Alfr’s,  York,  Pa. 


Agents 

Wanted. 


A  Twelve- 
year-old  Boy 


can  do  more  am*  bette.  work  with 
this  Hand  Cultivator  than  three  men  can  do 
with  common  hoes.  If  you  can’t  get  the 

Hand  Cultivator 

of  your  dealer,  send  70  cents  for  sample, 
Farmers*  Handy  Tool  Circular  mailed  free. 
ULRICH  31 Vii.  CO.,  20  River  St.,  Roek  Fails,  11L 

FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFC.  C0..S2S 

Bldg..  Chicago,  Ill.,  will  sell  you  Carts,  Wagons,  Bug¬ 
gies,  Carriages  and  Harness  direct  from  factory. 


Make  Good  Roads. 

GOSHEN 


LOW  WAGON 


have  wide  tires — 3^  to  6-in. 
Just  see  how  it’s  made — layer 
upon  laver  of  kiln  dried  In¬ 
diana  white  Oak,  cut  wedge 
shaped,  grain  running’  from 
hub  to  tire.  Look  how  it’s  riv¬ 
eted.  Look  at  the  broad 
flanges  with  bolts  running 
KF-LLY  F’NDRY  &  MACH.  CO.  clear  through. 
2?  PurlSt.  Goshen,  Ind.  Circulars  &c.  free. 


The  twlal  is  what  makes  the  Kitnolnian  Kouoo  fa¬ 

mous.  With  our  Duplex  Automat!*  Maohlne  you 
mako  100  styles  and  60  rods  per  day  of  th« 
Best  Woven  Wire  Fenooon  Earth, 
Horse- high,  Dull-strong,  Pig-tight 

FOR  182  PER  ROD 

Chleksa  feneo  19e.  Rabbit-proof 
f«M  16s.  and  a  good  Hog  rente 
fsr  Us.  psr  rod.  Plain,  Colled 
Spring  and  Barbed  Wire  to  farm* 
ers  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue 

_ _  iFREl  for  the  asking.  Address. 

ROTHRR8.  Box  166,  Rldgsvllls,  Tndlaaa. 


Galvanized  Barbed  Wire 

Best  quality,  $1.90  per  100  pounds.  Write  for  prices, 
delivered  at  your  railroad  station. 

JAMES  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


DFROMT  FACTORY. 

Top  buggies,  rood  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  surreys  and  business  wag¬ 
ons,  bicycles  and  harness.  No  mid¬ 
dle  men.  No  agents.  A  small  per 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost  of 
bailding.  25  to  40  per  cent,  below 
_  ..  _  _  retail  prices.  All  freight  prepaid. 

,Sp«e4al»— “Gold  Coin”  Top  Baggy 
and  "Parlor  City ”  Bicycle.  Catalogue  free. 
BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  A  CYCLE  CO- 
BuGi  BlaghaKtan,  N.  Y. 


m  Old  Wagons 

We  make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  an; 
sire  and  width  tire.  Staggard  and 
Straight  Spoke.  Will  not  rot  or  dry 
out.  We  also  manufacture  Steal 
Handy  Wagons.  Catalogue  free. 

Havana  Matil  Wheel  Ce.,  Havana,  III. 


Our  perfect  knowledge  of  this  wagon  and  the  quality  of 
material  used  in  its  construction  leads  us  to  declare  It 
tobetho  NEATEST,  STRONGEST,  MOST  DUR¬ 
ABLE,  LONGEST  LIVED,  EASIEST  TO  LOAD 
wagon  made.  Has  our  famous  straight  or  stagger  spoke 

Electric  Steel  Wheels 

Wheels  have  any  width  of  tire,  from  2  to  8  inches; 
any  height,  from  24  to  60  inches.  Impervious  to 
heat  or  cold;  can’t  dry  out,  get  loose  or  rot;  NO  RE¬ 
SETTING  TIRES  and  repair..  Best  angle  steel 

SKSdSSSr  All  F.  0.  B.  For  $25.00 

It  has  given  universal  satisfaction  and  will  fit  your  re; 
quests  exactly.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  FREE 
catalogue  and  prices.  Write  for  them  at  once.  . 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  BOX  88,  QUINCY,  ILLS.  I 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  .TUNE  25,  1898. 


All  conmunleatlons  Intended  for  E.  S.  Carman ,  should 
be  mailed  to  River  Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  from 
now  until  October  1. 

0 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  has,  at  last,  decided 
that  the  recent  anti-gambling  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  legally  carried.  The  gamblers  fought 
this  amendment  in  every  way,  but  now  they  are  at 
the  end  of  their  rope,  and  race-track  gambling  in  New 
Jersey  is  certainly  a  crime.  It’s  a  good  thing  for  the 
State. 

© 

There  is  a  remarkable  demand  for  information 
about  the  use  of  dynamite.  Half  our  readers,  ap¬ 
parently,  have  stumps  or  rocks  to  be  blown  out.  Not 
long  ago,  Mr.  P.  B.  Crosby  spoke  of  buying  dynamite 
at  7A  cents  a  pound.  At  once,  readers  began  to  ask 
where  the  stuff  can  be  bought  at  such  a  price — which 
is  far  below  what  most  of  them  pay.  It  now  appears 
that  Mr.  Crosby  meant  to  say  that  a  “  stick  ”  of  dyna¬ 
mite  cost  7  A  cents,  and  a  stick  weighs  about  half  a 
pound. 

© 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  practice  of 
using  grain  hay  is  increasing  among  farmers.  Oats, 
wheat  and  rye,  are  cut  before  the  heads  are  fully 
formed,  and  cured  like  Timothy  and  other  grass. 
Barley  seems  to  make  an  excellent  hay  for  horses, 
with  wheat  probably  coming  next.  We  have  often 
thought  that  dairy  farmers  lose  a  great  deal  of  the 
value  of  the  oat  crop  by  letting  it  go  to  seed.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  oat  hay  makes  a  cheap  and  excellent 
feed  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 

© 

Speaking  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  re¬ 
garding  oleomargarine,  ex-Gov.  Hoard  says  that  the 
Massachusetts  law,  which  declares  that  no  substitute 
shall  take  the  yellow  color  of  butter,  has  been  sus¬ 
tained.  This  law  says,  “  Thou  shalt  not  steal  the 
yellow  color  of  butter  with  which  to  cheat  and  de¬ 
fraud  the  consumer”.  Yellow  is  the  characteristic 
color  of  butter,  and  the  court  has  said  that  “  oleo  ” 
shall  not  steal  it.  Doubtless,  this  principle  in  our 
anti-oleo  laws  would  prove  effective  and  helpful. 

© 

The  “California  cold-process”  rogues  are  in  the 
field  again  trying  to  sell  their  stuff  to  people  who 
ought  to  know  better.  They  offer  an  “  extract  of 
Salyx  ”  or  some  powder  which  is  to  be  burned  under 
a  closed  dish  containing  the  fruit.  In  plain  English, 
salicylic  acid  and  sulphur  are  the  ingredients  used, 
and  whoever  undertakes  this  “  cold  process  ”  will  part 
company  with  a  supply  of  cold  cash.  The  good  old 
Methodist  plan  of  boiling  out  the  bacteria  of  evil  and 
decay  is  hard  to  improve  on.  “  Cook  and  seal  while 
hot  ”  is  still  the  motto  for  fruit  preservers. 

© 

A  dealer  in  bee  supplies  in  this  city  kept  several 
hives  of  bees  on  the  roof  of  his  building.  Bee  pasture 
is  scarce  in  the  city.  Next  door  is  a  candy  factory. 
This  promised  a  fair  return,  and  the  bees  invaded  it 
in  force.  They  created  nearly  a  panic,  and  the  only 
employees  who  escaped  unscathed  were  those  who 
took  to  their  heels  at  the  first  invasion.  Those  who 
tried  to  fight  them  off  know  more  about  bees  than 
they  did.  The  bees  pointedly  resented  efforts  to  drive 
them  out.  The  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  leave  was  by  heating  the  factory  so  hot  that 
they  couldn’t  endure  it.  Then  they  went  back  to 
their  hives,  and  these  were  taken  to  the  country 
where  artificial  candy  factories  are  unknown. 


The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  its  last 
meeting,  covered  itself  with  satisfaction  by  passing  a 
resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
to  enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  present 
the  merits  of  Indian  corn  as  a  food  to  the  people  of  for¬ 
eign  countries.  These  gentlemen  are  several  years 
behind  the  times,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  doing  this  very  work  for  several  years,  and 
with  very  gratifying  results.  Our  exports  of  corn  are 
large,  and  have  been  increasing.  We  suppose  that 
Congress  furnished  the  funds  ;  if  not,  the  resolution 
was  certainly  called  for.  There  isn’t  such  a  difference 
between  the  prices  of  wheat  and  corn  as  there  was  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

© 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  a  scourge  appears  in  many 
chicken  yards.  When  about  three  weeks  old,  some  of 
the  chicks  refuse  to  eat.  The  wings  droop,  the  breath¬ 
ing  is  labored,  and  they  waste  away.  The  wing 
feathers  and  bills  seem  to  grow,  and  some  of  the 
chicks  look  like  old  fowls  in  the  face.  They  are  un¬ 
usually  thirsty,  and  act  cold,  crowding  into  the 
brooder,  and  refusing  to  exercise.  Some  think  it 
tuberculosis,  others  overheating  in  the  incubator  or 
brooder,  weak  germs,  fat  hens.  They  are  nothing 
but  skin  and  bones  when  they  die.  From  one  hatch, 
two-thirds  may  die,  and  the  next  may  all  live  with  the 
same  treatment,  stock  and  methods.  The  trouble 
usually  is  worse  in  hot  weather  and  later  hatches. 
Some  experiment  station  should  investigate,  as  the 
losses  in  some  instances  are  heavy. 

O 

The  war  is  likely  to  have  a  limited  effect  on  the 
Summer  boarder  crop.  In  its  early  days,  many  timid 
people  were  frightened  at  the  possibility  of  the 
Spaniards  bombarding  the  coast,  and  proclaimed  no 
seashore  pleasures  for  them.  Summer  cottages  were 
slow  in  renting,  and  some  shore  hotel  managers  threw 
up  their  leases.  But  the  advent  of  hot  weather  shows 
about  the  usual  crowds  going  to  the  shore,  and  the 
hotels  report  their  rooms  all  engaged.  There  will, 
probably,  be  the  usual  contingent  going  to  the  coun¬ 
try  or  the  mountains,  with  some  additions  of  those 
fearful  souls  who  have  faith  in  the  assertion  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Spanish  general  who  said  that  he  could  land  a 
regiment  of  Spanish  soldiers  at  the  Battery,  march  up 
through  New  York  and  capture  the  city.  The  crop  of 
Summer  boarders  will,  probably,  be  a  full  average. 

© 

Three  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-lr.  had  a  number  of 
communications  from  readers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  relative  to  the  poisoning  of  cattle  from  eat¬ 
ing  wild  cherry  twigs  and  leaves.  Finally  J.  C.  Senger 
explained  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  whole 
matter.  He  said  that  the  direct  cause  ot  the  death  of 
these  cattle  was  asphyxia  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  paralysis  of  the  heart,  indirectly  caused  by  eating 
the  wild  cherry.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  entire 
tree,  root  and  branch,  contain  a  compound  substance 
called  amygdalin,  and  this,  when  combined  with 
water  under  certain  chemical  conditions,  yields  a 
volatile  oil  associated  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  By 
actual  experiment,  two  drops  of  this  will  kill  a  cat  in 
five  minutes.  One  or  two  drops  of  the  pure  acid  will 
kill  a  vigorous  dog  in  a  very  few  seconds,  sometimes 
instantaneously.  In  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
animals,  the  paunch,  the  amygdalin  of  the  wild  cherry 
bushes  is  converted  into  this  most  deadly  poison  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  bring  about  fatal  results.  It  is 
said  that  the  leaves  are  more  poisonous  when  partially 
wilted,  as  the  poisonous  acid  is  developed  by  this 
process.  There  have  been  recent  reports  of  cattle 
being  poisoned  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  well  to  bear 
these  facts  in  mind. 

© 

The  sensation  of  the  week  has  been  the  failure  of 
Joseph  Leiter,  the  Chicago  young  man,  who  under¬ 
took  to  manipulate  wheat  prices  by  securing  control 
of  the  available  supplies  of  grain.  For  a  time,  he 
succeeded,  and  a  few  weeks  since,  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  made  nearly  §5, 000, 000  profit.  Not  satis¬ 
fied  with  this,  he  took  further  chances,  and  lost  all 
he  had  made  and  several  millions  besides.  He  seems 
to  have  failed  in  underestimating  the  amount  of  wheat 
that  was  actually  in  the  country.  It  was  apparently 
cleaned  out,  but  when  the  price  was  pushed  up  in 
order  that  the  gamblers  might  make  a  fortune,  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  came  pouring  in  from  unexpected 
places,  and  down  came  the  high  figures.  Most  of  the 
great  city  papers  argue  from  all  this,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  dealer  permanently  to  corner  or  con¬ 
trol  a  natural  product.  They  argue  that  Nature’s 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  regulate  such  things, 
hence  they  say  that  legislation  to  restrict  grain  or 
produce  gambling  is  unnecessary.  The  weakness  of 
this  argument  is  that  a  failure  to  establish  a  “  corner  ” 
or  monopoly  in  food  may  be  while  it  lasts,  as  dis¬ 
astrous  as  any  success  would  be.  Mr.  Leiter  did  not 
succeed,  but  he  unsettled  values,  forced  up  the  price 


of  flour  and  bread,  and  left  the  grain  market  worse 
than  he  found  it.  If  “corners”  are  impossible,  it 
strikes  us  as  being  all  the  more  necessary  that  specu¬ 
lators  should  be  prevented  from  attempting  them. 

© 

From  what  is  said  on  page  448,  about  official  dairy 
tests,  it  appears  that  all  is  not  plain  sailing,  even  when 
the  Babcock  test  is  used.  A  creameryman  with  a 
grudge  against  some  patron  might  cause  him  abund¬ 
ant  trouble.  In  some  western  creameries,  complaints 
of  unfair  treatment  are  made  by  patrons,  and  have 
caused  much  discussion.  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  the 
Indiana  Station,  gives  us  the  following  experience, 
which  may  explain  some  of  the  troubles  of  milk 
testing  : 

One  side  of  Babcock  testing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  acid.  There  is  difficulty  in  many  towns  in  getting  acid 
of  the  proper  specific  gravity  for  accurate  testing.  Last  Fall, 
we  had  a  working  dairy  at  the  State  Fair,  and  so  instead  of 
taking  acid  to  Indianapolis  from  here,  I  planned  to  buy  my  acid 
there.  I  was  simply  dumbfounded  that,  in  a  city  like  Indian¬ 
apolis,  of  over  100,000  Inhabitants,  I  should  have  trouble  in  secur¬ 
ing  proper  sulphuric  acid.  I  visited  several  wholesale  drug  stores, 
but  none  of  the  men  who  attended  me,  to  my  amazement,  knew 
what  the  specific  gravity  of  their  acid  was.  I  had  the  same 
experience  in  a  number  of  retail  drug  places,  and  finally,  after 
going  to  about  eight  drug  stores,  I  had  some  acid  fixed  for  me  by 
a  drug  house,  where  they  had  a  chemist.  This,  on  trial,  was  alto¬ 
gether  off.  Fortunately,  before  I  got  through,  I  did  secure  acid 
of  the  right  sort,  but  at  about  three  times  the  price  it  would  have 
been  at  home.  Now,  if  I  had  not  known  just  what  w-as  necessary, 
I  should  have  made  some  bad  tests  with  most  of  the  acid  avail¬ 
able.  In  a  case  like  this,  what  is  there  to  protect  the  average 
man  who  wishes  to  use  a  Babcock  machine,  who  is  not  a  stickler 
on  the  niceties  of  the  test  ?  No  doubt,  in  many  cases,  he  will  use 
the  acid  and  think  it  will  do,  while  in  fact,  it  will  cause  consider¬ 
able  trouble.  I  surmise  that  this  may  be  the  cause  of  trouble 
with  some  men  who  are,  at  heart,  honest. 

It  is  in  just  such  things  as  this  that  the  graduate  of 
a  good  dairy  school  has  the  advantage.  As  dairying 
becomes  more  and  more  of  a  science,  farmers  must  look 
more  and  more  to  the  honest  scientist  to  help  them  out. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“  Now,  Ma,  what  makes  ye  dawdle  so  ?  Why  don’t  ye  come  to  bed, 
An’  not  go  wanderin’  around  ?  Yes,  dawdle' 8  what  I  said ; 

I’ll  bet  there  ain’t  no  other  word  in  Webster’s  spellin'  book 
To  picture  out  the  way  you  move.  Of  course,  you’ve  got  to  look 
Inside  the  closet  once  again — you’ve  looked  six  times  afore. 

I’ll  bet  you’ve  walked  a  half  a  mile  right  up  an'  down  this  floor. 
You’ve  kissed  the  baby  now  four  times;  I’ve  sorter  lost  the  run 
Of  all  them  times  you’ve  tucked  her  in — now  you  may  call  it  fun 
To  dawdle  this  way,  but,  my  stars,  ef  I  was  tired  as  you, 

I’d  go  to  bed  an’  git  some  sleep  ” — 

“Now,  sir,  if  you’re  all  through, 
I’m  going  to  dawdle  all  I  like;  I’ll  tell  you  that,  right  now. 

I’ll  go  to  bed  the  way  I  please  !  You  hear  me  ?  Anyhow — 

You  better  sleep  in  t’other  room,  ef  you  ain’t  satisfied” — 

“  Now,  Ma,  I  wouldn’t  git  so  mad— you  know  I  only  tried 
To  make  things  easy  for  ye  ” — 

“  I  want  you  to  understand, 

I’m  going  to  dawdle  all  I  like,  and  won’t  take  no  command 
From  no  such  man  as  you  be ;  you  just  get  that  through  your  head ! 
There’s  one  place  where  I’ll  take  my  time,  an’  that’s  agoiu’  to  bed!” 


No  use  trying  to  use  fertilizers  with  a  closed  fist. 

The  war  is  killing  paid  baseball  among  other  things. 

The  Cuban  mosquitoes  are  more  deadly  than  Spanish  bullets. 

The  war  costs  over  $1,000,000  per  day.  Are  you  getting  your 
money’s  worth  ? 

A  seasoned  plan  has  been  well  peppered  by  criticism  and  as¬ 
saulted  by  logic. 

In  the  race  between  the  hare  and  the  tortoise,  the  gait  receipts 
Avent  to  the  latter. 

The  three  B’s— Bread,  Butter  and  Berries  .'  What  better  dinner 
do  you  want  this  hot  weather  ? 

Key  West  is  army  headquarters.  Key  Waste  is  sometimes 
headquarters  for  lack  of  profit. 

“  Mighty  hard  lines  ”.  The  case  of  that  Maryland  farmer  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Crosby  on  page  448. 

Stbawbebby  whine  is  produced  when  the  commission  man 
squeezes  all  the  profit  out  of  the  fruit. 

“  Ninny-hammeb”  is  the  latest  name  for  the  young  sprouts  who 
are  being  appointed  officers  in  the  army  I 

How  doth  the  little  busy  B  (bacteria,  I  mean)  get  in  his  work 
and  safely  lurk  in  cans  that  are  not  clean. 

Ovebwobking  the  boy  is  a  powerful  farm  separator.  It  separates 
the  cream  of  the  children  from  the  old  folks. 

Don’t  try  to  use  a  substitute  for  wheat  flour  unless  you  know 
that  it  will  supply  all  the  nutrition  that  the  flour  does. 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  decides  that,  since  a  bicycle  is 
not  “  drawn  by  a  beast  ”,  turnpikes  cannot  collect  toll  from  it. 

“  Plum  pockets  ”  are  diseased  plums— the  disease  being  some¬ 
what  like  the  peach  curl.  Of  course,  such  “  pockets  ”  empty  the 
grower’s  pocket. 

Thebe  is  death  in  the  average  soda  fountain.  It  comes  in  the 
shape  of  so-called  “  fruit  syrups ’’that  never  saw  a  fruit  plant. 
It’s  a  shame  that  such  poisons  should  be  sold. 

Will  wet,  green  clover  make  good  ensilage  ?  That  is  a  question 
asked  by  some  farmers  who  have  good  clover  beaten  down  flat 
by  the  rain.  In  our  opinion,  the  chances  are  against  it. 

All  things  are  out  of  joint  this  season.  In  Connecticut,  some 
farmers  report  that  they  had  not  finished  planting  ensilage  corn 
before  the  hay  was  ready  to  cut — 10  days  ahead  of  the  season. 

The  man  in  the  showy  uniform,  takes  Uncle  Sam’s  pocketbook 
by  storm.  The  man  who  fights  in  his  easy  chair,  can  draw  his 
pay  with  a  lordly  stare— but  the  people  owe  thanks  to  the  men  in 
the  ranks. 

Govebnob  Voobhees,  of  New  Jersey,  has  vetoed  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  a  bounty  on  sugar  beets.  He  has,  also,  vetoed  the  new 
game  law  which  gave  farmers  the  right  to  kill  game  found  des¬ 
troying  the  crops. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 


Odd  Potatoes. — Although  these  are  still  quoted  in 
the  market,  one  sees  very  few  of  them.  Any  one  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  them  on  hand,  is  trying  his 
best  to  sell  them,  and  no  reasonable  offer  is  refused. 
Receipts  of  new  potatoes  have  been  liberal,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  prices  of  these  are  now  lower  than 
the  prices  of  old  potatoes  were  a  short  time  ago.  As 
the  new  are  preferred  to  the  old,  the  old  must  go 
begging.  The  old-potato  market  in  this  city  is  usually 
about  over  by  June  1. 

X  X  X 


Berry  Speculators.— Around  the  market  districts, 
one  frequently  sees  a  man  with  a  single  crate  of  ber¬ 
ries  and  a  few  paper  sacks,  doing  quite  a  trade  in  sell¬ 
ing  by  the  quart.  These  men  have  no  regular  occupa¬ 
tion  or  place  of  business.  They  simply  buy  a  crate  of 
berries  of  a  commission  merchant  when  they  can  buy 
it  cheap,  buy  a  few  paper  sacks  to  wrap  the  baskets 
in,  and  start  business  anywhere  on  the  curb,  some¬ 
times  in  front  of  the  store  where  they  buy  the  berries. 
This  business  is  usually  done  when  berries  are  low  in 
price,  and  a  man  who  is  shrewd  in  buying  as  well  as 
selling,  can  pick  up  quite  a  little  cash  from  the  trade 
he  ropes  in  in  this  way. 

X  X  X 


Watermelons  Are  Here. — That  hot-weather  fruit, 
the  watermelon,  arrived  in  quantity  nearly  as  early  as 
the  hot  weather  did,  this  year.  Already  the  street 
stands  are  selling  them,  which  means  that  the  price 
is  not  high,  and  on  a  hot  day,  they  sell  like  hot  cakes, 
albeit  much  more  cooling  than  the  latter.  The  street 
stands  cut  them  up  in  slices  to  suit  the  pockets  of  their 
customers,  and  one  frequently  sees  a  slab  of  ice  cov¬ 
ered  with  small  slices  of  watermelon,  which  retail  at 
one  cent  each  ;  needless  to  say,  that  these  venders  get 
a  good  many  slices  out  of  a  melon.  In  the  restaurants, 
one  gets  a  good  big  slice  of  melon,  right  off  the  ice, 
for  10  cents.  Hot  weather  always  makes  a  big  de¬ 
mand  for  watermelons,  and  a  cold  spell  of  weather  al¬ 
ways  knocks  the  watermelon  business  into  a  cocked 
hat. 

X  t  X 


High-Priced  Strawberries. — There  was  a  straw¬ 
berry  show  of  new  varieties  at  the  American  Institute 
Farmers’  Club  on  Wednesday,  and  some  very  fine  speci¬ 
mens  were  exhibited.  Among  others,  was  a  new  vari¬ 
ety  which  has  been  considerably  talked  about  during 
the  past  year  or  two.  The  berries  are  very  large,  but 
rather  coarse-looking,  but  the  originator,  who  was 
present,  claimed  that  he  had  been  getting,  wholesale, 
this  season,  10  to  25  cents  per  quart,  while  other 
strawberries  had  been  selling  anywhere  from  5  to  10 
or  12  cents.  The  big  berries  are  the  ones  that  usually 
bring  the  highest  price,  although  not  always  of  the 
best  quality  ;  but  if  people  will  pay  for  size  instead  of 
quality,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  grower  to  try 
to  please  them.  Some  of  the  best  quality  berries  I 
have  seen  this  year  were  of  only  medium  size. 

XXX 

Sizes  of  Strawberry  Baskets. — I  have  frequently 
noticed  the  varying  sizes  of  strawberry  baskets  which 
the  venders  contend  are  quarts.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  strawberry  season,  they  were  extremely  small, 
holding  but  little  more  than  a  pint.  Any  one  buying 
these  under  the  impression  that  each  basket  holds  a 
quart,  might  think  he  was  getting  strawberries  cheap; 
but  when  we  consider  the  actual  amount  the  basket 
contains,  they  are  not  so  cheap.  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  and  strawberries  become  more  plentiful,  the 
baskets  grow  larger,  some  of  them  nearly  double  the 
size  of  the  earlier  ones  ;  but  I  never  yet  heard  of  a 
vender  trying  to  sell  these  as  two-quart  baskets. 
Nearly  every  dealer  in  baskets  has  the  different  sizes 
for  sale,  and  the  more  elastic  a  man’s  conscience  is, 
the  smaller  the  baskets  he  tries  to  palm  off  on  his 
customers. 

X  X  X 


Prices  of  Wheat. — The  grade  of  wheat  that  is 
always  meant  in  quotations  of  the  speculative  market, 
is  No.  2  red.  Wheat  actually  of  this  grade  will  always 
sell,  because  there  is  always  a  demand  for  it.  When 
wheat  falls  below  the  No  2  grade,  it  is  an  uncertain 
quantity,  because  it  cannot  be  used  to  fill  contracts, 
and  seldom  for  selling  to  exporters.  The  price  it 
brings  depends  just  upon  the  b  .yer  who  happens  to 
want  it.  These  grades  of  wheat  are  much  like  the 
goods  in  a  country  store.  There  are  certain  lines  of 
goods  that  everybody  wants,  and  they  are  always  sala¬ 
ble  ;  while  there  are  others  that  only  here  and  there  a 


man  will  buy,  and  the  storekeeper  never  knows 
whether  he  can  make  a  sale  of  them  or  not.  While  the 
No.  2  grade  of  wheat  is  a  speculative  grade,  there  is 
really  more  speculation  about  the  price  of  the  lower 
grades. 

X  X  X 

Paddy’s  Market. — Ruralisms  of  May  21  told  us 
about  Paddy’s  Market.  Our  artist  had  difficulty  in 
getting  some  good  pictures,  but  Figs.  202  and  203  show 
some  typical  scenes  in  this  market.  The  wagons  are 
turned  broadside  to  the  walk,  with  the  horse  turned 
toward  the  street  so  that  the  wagons  stand  nearly 
end  to  end.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  regular 
tradesmen  along  the  street  would  object  to  this  com¬ 
petition.  It  is  said  that  this  market  was  formerly  on 
Eighth  Avenue,  but  the  storekeepers  there  protested 
against  it  so  vigorously  that  it  was  moved  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  location  about  a  dozen  years  ago.  In  six  months 
after  its  removal,  they  wanted  it  back  again,  but  it 
didn’t  return.  It  draws  the  crowd,  and  gives  regular 
dealers  a  chance  to  advertise  their  goods  to  people 
whom  they  might  otherwise  not  reach.  Some  of  the 
products  sold  here  are  very  fine,  but  many  are  pretty 
poor,  and  the  weights  and  measures  used  are  manj  of 
them  intended  to  deceive.  Much  of  the  poultry  and 


PADDY’S  MARKET— WITH  AND  WITHOUT  WHEELS.  FIG.  202. 

fish  have  a  smell  and  look  more  ancient  than  honor¬ 
able,  while  some  of  the  veal  offered  had  a  very  youfig 
and  tender  appearance.  But  it's  an  interesting  place 
to  visit,  and  one  can  learn  much  of  the  human  nature 
of  both  buyer  and  seller.  f.  h.  y. 


A  FEW  HAY  NOTES. 

Tracks  and  Track  Ropes. — A  reader  in  Michigan 
says  that  steel  hay  tracks  do  not  take  well  in  his  local¬ 
ity,  as  they  get  out  of  shape.  Wooden  tracks  are 
largely  used.  There  is  some  bother  with  track  ropes, 
when  first  put  up,  as  they  stretch  a  good  deal.  One 
man  doctored  his  rope  by  hitching  one  end  of  it  to  a 
large  tree,  and  the  other  end  to  a  good  span  of  horses. 
He  let  them  pull  on  it  all  they  could,  about  10  times, 
and  that  took  the  stretch  out  of  it,  so  that  they  had 
no  further  trouble. 

Some  Vermont  Practices. — A  reader  in  Vermont 
says  that  he  cuts  two  crops  of  hay  each  year.  His 
land  needs  top-dressing  every  second  year,  and  new 
seeding  every  fourth  year.  When  new  seeding  is 
necessary,  he  sows  it  with  millet,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  harvesting  the  first  crop  of  hay.  The  best  time 
he  has  found  for  top-dressing,  is  immediately  after 


PADDY’S  MARKET— BABIES  NOT  FOR  SALE.  Fig.  203. 


the  first  crop  is  cut.  This  man  regards  the  tedder  as 
the  most  helpful  machine  in  the  hay  field. 

Clover  in  Massachusetts. — Mr.  Eldridge  Cushman, 
of  Massachusetts,  would  never  use  a  tedder  in  clover, 
but  would  bunch  up  in  bunches  of  about  50  pounds, 
and  turn  these  bunches  from  time  to  time  with  a  fork. 
He  wants  a  week,  at  least,  to  cure  clover  properly. 
He  says  that,  with  good  weather,  good  machinery, 
good  help  and  a  good  yield,  he  has  secured  hay  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  $1.50  per  ton.  Under  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions,  the  expense  may  be  three  times  as 
much.  He  also  says  that  there  is  no  better  time  to 
top-dress  grass  land,  than  just  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  has  been  undressed. 

Long  Island  Hay  Barns. — On  parts  of  Long  Island, 
hay  farmers  make  a  barn  of  peculiar  construction. 
The  sides  are  composed  of  doors.  Beginning  at  one 
end,  loads  are  driven  through  and  dumped  into  the 
barn.  When  one  space  is  filled,  loads  are  driven 
through  the  next  door,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  barn 
is  full  of  hay.  These  barns  are  built  long,  and  wide 
enough  for  an  entire  load  to  be  driven  in. 


Sleds  in  the  Hay  Field. -Mr.  S.,  of  Paulding  County, 
Ohio,  says  that,  when  hay  is  to  be  stacked  in  the  field, 
he  uses  sleds  8  feet  wide  by  12  feet  long,  with  runners 
made  of  2  by  6-inch  plank.  This  sled  has  a  light  slid¬ 
ing  platform,  and  one  horse  is  hitched  to  each  sled. 
He  can  generally  find  a  boy  who  will  ride  the  horse 
for  the  fun  there  is  in  it.  One  man  in  the  field  pitches 
the  hay  on  to  the  sled,  and  one  man  at  the  stack 
pitches  it  off.  In  this  way,  quick  and  easy  work  is 
made  of  stacking.  The  3-inch  tire  wagon  or  truck 
makes  the  best  hay  wagon.  It  runs  easier  than  the 
narrow  tires,  and  can  be  used  with  less  injury  on  soil 
and  grass.  Mr.  S.  believes  in  feeding  the  hay  on  the 
farm,  and  considers  it  a  mistake  to  sell  the  hay, 
although  it  is  often  a  great  temptation  to  do  so. 

Hay  Rakes. — A  reader  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  says  that 
the  revolving  hay  rake  is  better  for  the  meadow  than 
the  spring-tooth,  as  it  does  not  tear  up  the  roots  of 
grass.  For  a  new  meadow,  he  would  use  a  revolving 
rake,  although  it  does  not  glean  as  cleanly  as  does  the 
sulky.  This  man  says  that  Timothy  is  very  sensitive 
to  odors  and  foul  atmosphere,  and  should  not  be  stored 
in  a  mow  close  to  a  hogpen  or  other  strong-smelling 
places.  Strange  to  say,  he  does  not  value  clover  hay 
highly,  except  for  cows,  and  even  for  cows,  he  would 
dampen  and  sprinkle  with  bran  before  feeding.  He 
wants  a  boy  or  two  up  in  the  hay  mow  to  tramp  the 
hay  as  it  is  put  in.  Some  farmers  use  the  bull  for  this 
purpose,  lift  him  up  into  the  hay  mow  with  the  hay 
slings,  and  lead  him  about  with  the  rope. 


THE  TAX  ON  INSURANCE  POLICIES. 

The  new  War  Revenue  bill  levies  taxes  upon  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  fire,  life  and  accident.  There  has  been 
some  question  as  to  how  this  tax  may  be  paid,  and  we 
corresponded  with  a  number  of  leading  companies  in 
order  to  learn  something  about  the  matter. 

John  A.  McCall,  president  of  the  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  says  that  the  revenue  stamp  tax 
does  not  affect  old  policy  holders  in  any  way.  It 
applies  to  new  policies.  The  officers  of  the  several 
companies  are  considering  just  how  this  tax  will  be 
collected  hereafter. 

Robert  A.  Granniss,  vice  president  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Company,  says  that  the  proposed  tax  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  stamp  tax  “  on  any  policy  of  life  insurance,  or 
other  instrument  by  whatever  name  the  stamp  shall 
be  called,  whereby  any  insurance  shall  hereafter  be 
made  upon  any  life  or  lives,  for  each  $100  or  frac¬ 
tional  part  thereof,  eight  cents  on  the  amount  in¬ 
sured.’’  It  thus  appears  that  this  particular  tax  does 
not  affect  existing  policies  or  the  premiums  payable 
thereon. 

The  secretary  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  does  not  understand  that  the  law  imposes  any 
tax  on  life  insurance  policies  issued  prior  to  its  enact¬ 
ment. 

/ 

S.  C.  Dunham,  counsel  of  the  Travelers’  Insurance 
Company,  says  that  all  stamp  taxes  imposed  by  the 
War  Revenue  bill  upon  insurance  policies  must  be 
paid  by  the  companies.  Outstanding  policies  are  not 
affected  in  any  way,  but  stamps  must  be  affixed  by 
the  company  writing  the  insurance  to  all  policies 
hereafter  issued. 

M.  A.  Stone,  president  of  the  Greenwich  Insurance 
Company,  says  that  this  tax  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
paid  by  the  company,  and  not  by  the  policy  holders. 
“Of  course,”  he  says,  “all  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  business  of  insurance  eventually  fall  upon 
the  policy  holder,  and  theoretically,  these  additional 
expenses  will  likewise  have  to  be  paid  by  him.  But 
we  do  not  anticipate  that  the  tax  will  be  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  any  immediate  increase  of  rates  will  be 
made.” 

The  tax,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  be  considered 
specially  important  by  the  companies,  and  there  will, 
probably,  be  no  particular  contest  over  it. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mr.  Geo.  Granger,  of  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.,  says  that,  if  Gom- 
bault’s  Balsam  does  not  take  off  any  bunch  from  a  horse,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  used  properly.  He  has  cured  very  bad  spavins 
with  it. 

Steel  hog  troughs  and  water  tanks  will,  probably,  cost  a  little 
more  on  the  start  than  wooden  ones,  but  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  easier  to  keep  clean,  and  will  last  long  enough  to  make 
up  the  difference.  The  Hall  Steel  Tank  Company,  «3  N.  Ashland 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  make  a  line  of  these  goods,  and  will  be  glad 
to  send  catalogue  of  them. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  50-page  pamphlet  description  of  the 
Moody-Sharples  system  of  dairying.  In  brief,  the  system  consists 
of  a  central  creamery  with  outlying  receiving  stations  when 
necessary,  and  a  separator  on  every  farm  to  separate  the  milk 
when  first  drawn  from  the  cow,  the  cream  being  gathered  by 
wagons  from  the  creamery,  and  the  sweet,  warm  milk  being  fed 
on  the  farm.  The  pamphlet  gives  the  system  in  detail,  and  points 
out  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages.  We  think  P.  M. 
Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  would  send  a  pamphlet  if  you  ask 
for  it,  as  it  helps  advertise  his  separators. 

The  only  absolute,  sure  way  to  rid  milk  of  foul  odors  is  by  aerat¬ 
ing  and  cooling  it.  Simple  cooling  will  not  suffice,  for  the  cooling 
of  milk  without  aeration  thoroughly  locks  up  and  holds  the  odors. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  aeration  of  milk  destroys  or  sets  free  the 
bad  odors  entirely.  The  best  possible  results  are  to  be  obtained 
by  aerating  and  cooling  the  milk  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This 
feature  is  the  prime  advantage  of  the  perfection  Milk  Cooler  and 
Aerator.  It  presents  a  very  large  surface  for  the  action  of  the 
air  on  the  thin  sheet  of  milk  as  it  passes  over  the  outside  surface. 
As  the  inside  is  filled  with  cold  water  or  ice  water,  it  cools  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  same  operation.  L.  R.  Lewis,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  manufacturer. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

The  Dewey  suit  for  small  boys  is  one 
of  this  season’s  novelties,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  pretty,  cool,  cheap, 
and  almost  indestructible.  It  is  modeled 
after  the  undress  uniform  of  a  naval 
officer,  the  coat  having  a  standing  collar, 
closely  buttoned  and  trimmed  with  white. 
This  suit  is  made  of  blue  denim,  and 
defies  hard  wear.  One  of  the  large  New 
York  stores  has  been  offering  this  suit, 
with  hat  to  match,  for  $1.35;  certainly  a 
moderate  amount  for  the  small  boy’s 
Summer  outfit. 


Folding  rubber  bathtubs  are  familiar 
appliances  now,  and  are  a  great  comfort 
and  convenience  in  washing  the  baby. 
At  Camp  Black,  where  the  New  York 
State  troops  have  been  stationed  before 
being  sent  to  the  front,  the  cavalrymen 
have  an  idea  in  folding  bathtubs  which 
may  be  found  convenient  in  emergencies 
by  others  than  soldiers.  They  merely 
dig  a  hole  the  size  of  a  tub,  spread  over 
it  a  poncho  or  rubber  blanket,  and  their 
bath  is  complete.  After  his  ablutions 
are  over,  the  bather  pulls  up  his  poncho 
and  allows  the  water  to  soak  away.  It 
was,  we  believe,  a  woman  who  invented 
the  folding  rubber  bath  used  in  nurseries 
and  hospitals,  and  apparently,  the  caval¬ 
rymen  have  been  struck  by  the  same 
idea. 

* 

A  Canadian  woman  is  desirous  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  plan  of  cooperative  homes  at 
the  Paris  Exposition.  According  to  her 
plan,  44  houses,  connected  so  as  to  form 
a  square,  are  to  be  built  around  a  block 
of  land.  Each  house  will  have  two  or 
three  stories,  but  will  not  be  more  than 
two  rooms  deep.  In  the  central  court, 
will  be  a  large  twro-story  building,  in 
which  will  be  kitchen,  laundry,  cold 
storage  and  dynamo  for  providing  heat 
and  light  to  all  the  buildings.  On  the 
second  floor  of  this  will  be  library, 
kindergarten,  and  a  large  hall.  The 
homes  will  be  connected  with  the  central 
building  by  telephones  or  speaking 
tubes,  and  electric  conduits  will  carry 
hampers  from  the  kitchen,  and  return 
refuse  and  soiled  dishes.  It  is  asserted 
that,  under  these  conditions,  housework 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  cost  is 
very  small,  compared  with  the  comfort 
received. 

* 

The  question  is,  are  we  likely  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  home  of  that  type. 
There  are  people  who  are  satisfied  with 
life  in  a  boarding  house  or  hotel,  even 
where  there  are  family  ties:  but  this 
seems  to  us  to  lessen  the  warmer  affec¬ 
tions  of  home  life.  One  day  recently  we 
dined  in  a  little  hotel,  in  a  small  rural 
town  remote  from  the  great  centers. 
There  were  a  good  many  boarders,  who 
came  dropping  in  to  dinner  from  store, 
office  and  school.  There  were  many 
women  among  them  who  were  living  at 
the  hotel  with  their  husbands,  instead 
of  keeping  house.  After  dinner,  they 
yawned  for  a  time  in  the  rocking  chairs 
in  the  bare  parlor;  then  they  went  to 
their  rooms  for  an  afternoon  nap.  Ap¬ 
parently,  they  had  no  duties,  and  no 
occupations.  We  sighed  over  such  empty 
wasted  lives,  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
world,  where  the  harvest  is  great  and 
the  laborers  are  few.  A  woman  with 
strong  tastes  or  enthusiasms  cannot  live  in 
that  way;  but  there  are  plenty  of  women 
who,  without  the  restraint  or  round  of 
recurring  duties  of  home  life,  must  per¬ 
force  be  idlers,  because  they  are  not 
cultivated  in  any  special  direction.  A 
woman  who  cannot  fill  her  time  in  other 
ways  suffers  the  risk  of  deterioration  if 
relieved  of  all  ordinary  duties  of  home 
life.  She  is  likely  to  rust  out. 


CANNING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

THE  CANS  AND  THE  KETTLES. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  careful 
housewife,  following  the  example  of  the 
“busy  bee v  and  the  squirrel,  lays  up 
her  store  for  Winter  use  ;  but,  unlike 
these  industrious  individuals,  her  store 
consists  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  beauti¬ 
fully  preserved  and  canned,  and  stored 
away  in  long  rows  in  some  dark,  cool 
closet.  Authorities  among  these  house¬ 
keepers  differ  widely  as  to  whether  tin 
or  glass  should  be  used  as  vessels  to  con¬ 
tain  all  this  hoarded  sweetness  ;  indeed, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  Many  people  use  tin 
altogether,  because  it  is  impervious  to 
light,  and  can  be  sealed  perfectly  air¬ 
tight.  I,  on  the  contrary,  strongly  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  use  of  tin,  because  the  acids 
which  are  contained  in  most  fruits  and 
some  vegetables,  are  likely  to  corrode 
the  tin  and  render  the  contents  of  the 
can  poisonous.  Tomatoes,  especially, 
should  always  be  put  up  in  glass  jars 
with  the  covers,  also,  of  glass,  so  that 
no  metal  shall  come  in  contact  with  the 
contents.  Quart  or  pint  cans  are  far 
preferable  to  those  of  a  larger  size  for 
tomatoes  and,  indeed,  for  most  canned 
goods.  Care  should  be  taken,  when 
using,  to  select  a  jar  holding  just  what 


is  needed  for  that  day’s  use,  as  these 
things  soon  ferment  and  spoil  after  being 
opened. 

Another  point  of  discussion  among 
housekeepers  is  the  preserving  kettle. 
Many,  especially  those  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  Line,  prefer  a  brass,  or  even 
an  iron  cooking  kettle.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  my  visit,  at  “  canning  time,”  a 
few  years  ago,  to  the  old  mansion  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  where  Chloe, 
the  old  colored  cook,  slapped  ’round  her 
Summer  kitchen  in  her  bare  feet,  and 
with  her  grizzled  locks  tied  up  in  a  gay 
bandanna.  The  room  was  a  square 
“  back  gallery,”  roofed  over,  but  open 
on  three  sides  to  all  the  w  inds  that  blow, 
and  to  the  observation  of  all  observers. 
Chloe  used  a  brass  kettle,  always,  and 
her  cans  were  tin,  but  her  canned  toma¬ 
toes  were  delicious  ;  but  for  my  own  use,  I 
infinitely  prefer  a  granite  or  a  porcelain- 
lined  kettle,  or  one  of  the  new  aluminium 
kettles.  Brass  kettles  are  so  hard  to 
keep  clean,  and  iron  ones  turn  their  con¬ 
tents  black  in  spite  of  all  one  can  do,  un¬ 
less  very  careful. 

Do  not  wait  until  .you  have  time  to  do 
all  your  canning  at  once  (as  Chloe  always 
did),  but  put  up  half  a  peck  or  even  half 
a  gallon  of  tomatoes  whenever  you  have 
a  surplus  from  daily  table  use.  It  is  very 


little  trouble,  and  is  not  nearly  so  weari¬ 
some  in  the  end.  Scald  the  tomatoes  by 
pouring  boiling  water  over  them,  remove 
the  skins,  cut  them  in  halves  or  quarters, 
and  put  them  in  the  kettle  on  top  of  the 
stove  to  scald.  Be  careful  not  to  place 
them  directly  over  the  fire,  as  they  will 
burn  very  easily,  but  keep  the  stove  lid 
between.  While  they  are  heating,  get 
ready  the  jars  by  placing  them  in  a  large, 
shallow  pan  on  the  back  of  the  stove. 
Partly  fill  both  jars  and  pan  with  warm 
(not  hot)  water,  and  allow  it  gradually 
to  become  hot.  See  that  each  jar  has  its 
rubber  ring,  its  glass  cover,  and  its 
metal  screw  ring  in  readiness  for  use. 
Let  the  tomatoes  become  boiling  hot, 
stirring  occasionally  with  a  silver  spoon 
to  make  sure  that  all  parts  heat  alike, 
but  do  not  let  them  cook  after  becoming 
thoroughly  heated. 

When  ready  for  the  jars,  do  not  re¬ 
move  the  kettle  from  the  stove,  but  set 
it  back  from  the  fire.  Draw  up  a  small 
table  to  the  stove,  and  cover  it  with  a 
newspaper,  and  on  this  place  the  pan  of 
jars,  and  the  rings  and  covers.  Pour  the 
water  from  one  jar  at  a  time,  and  fill 
it,  using  for  the  purpose  a  small  pitcher 
or  a  mug  of  earthenware  rather  than  a 
tin  dipper.  Fill  the  jar  to  the  brim, 
wipe  the  edge  dry  with  an  old,  soft 
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towel,  put  on  the  rubber  ring-,  the  glass 
cover,  and  the  metal  ring,  and  set  it  out 
of  the  pan  on  the  table  before  filling  the 
next  jar.  When  all  are  filled,  tighten 
the  screw  rings,  wipe  the  jars  dry  and 
clean,  and  let  them  stand  on  the  table 
until  perfectly  cold.  Nothing  hot  or 
even  warm  should  ever  be  put  into  the 
preserve  closet,  for  fear  of  causing  fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  contents  of  the  closet. 

Be  sure  that  the  place  where  canned 
goods  are  kept  is  both  cool  and  dark, 
and  that  the  jars  are  tightly  sealed,  and 
you  need  have  no  fear  of  their  spoiling. 
Be  careful  that  the  rubber  bands  around 
the  necks  of  the  jars  fit  closely,  other¬ 
wise  air  will  get  in  where  the  band  pro¬ 
trudes  below  the  cover,  and  the  tomatoes 
are  ruined.  Remember,  too,  to  have  the 
jars  hot,  and  the  tomatoes  at  the  boiling 
point  when  they  are  sealed,  and  also 
that  the  jar  be  filled  quite  full. 

Pears  for  canning  should  be  of  a  firm, 
white  variety,  not  quite  ripe.  Peel  care¬ 
fully,  removing  every  particle  of  skin 
or  blossom,  quarter  them,  and  remove 
the  cores  and  then  boil  gently,  a  few  at 
a  time,  in  clear  water  until  tender  but 
not  soft.  Drain  on  a  hair  sieve,  and  then 
scald  in  a  sj'rup  made  of  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  a  pint  of  water  to  every  pound  of 
fruit.  Be  careful  not  to  let  the  fruit 
cook  long  enough  to  break  it,  but  only 


A  GREEN  WINDOW  AWNING.  Fig.  204. 


to  saturate  it  with  the  syrup.  When 
done,  fill  each  jar  half  full  of  pears,  let 
the  syrup  boil  a  little  longer,  then  fill 
the  jars  with  it  to  the  brim,  and  seal. 
Many  housekeepers  think  it  adds  to  the 
flavor  of  their  canned  pears  to  boil  the 
parings  and  cores  in  water  for  about  an 
hour,  strain,  and  use  the  water  in  which 
they  were  boiled  in  making  the  syrup. 

SARAH  E.  GANNETT. 


VINE  SCREEN  FOR  WINDOW. 

Awnings  keep  out  the  sun  and  heat, 
but  let  in  the  light.  They  are,  therefore, 
the  best  protection  for  windows  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  A  kitchen  window  may  frequently 
have  an  awning  of  vines,  which  gives 
both  beauty  and  comfort.  Such  a  design 
is  shown  in  Fig.  204.  The  lattice  work 
is  largely  made  of  laths,  and  so  is  very 
easily  put  together.  Plant  a  vine  on 
either  side  of  the  window,  selecting 
quick-growing  sorts,  and  the  window 
will  very  quickly  be  shaded.  If  wood¬ 
bine  be  used,  the  trellis  should  remain 
up  permanently.  D 


FRUIT  FOR  WINTER  PIES. 

To  preserve  green  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  for  pies  in  winter,  gather  the 
fruit  when  hard  and  green,  but  sound 
and  full.  Fill  common  black  glass  bot¬ 
tles,  or  stone  bottles  with  it;  shaking  it 
down  till  the  bottles  are  full.  Tie  tightly 
over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  a  piece  of 
bed  ticking,  and  lay  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  cellar  till  winter.  They  will  keep 
for  years,  and  be  just  as  firm  and  fresh 
as  when  first  picked.  Huckleberries 
can  be  used  the  same  way ;  they  must 
not  be  too  ripe.  To  preserve  pie  plant, 
stew  as  you  would  for  the  table  without 
a  particle  of  sugar,  and  can  while  hot, 
like  any  fruit  ;  it  is  delicious  for  winter 
pies,  and  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 

I  wonder  whether  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  have  utilized  what  we  call  cow¬ 


slip  greens.  They  resemble  in  leaf  the 
cultivated  spinach,  and  they  grow  only 
near  a  brook.  They  are  cooked  just  the 
same  as  spinach,  served  with  hard  boiled 
eggs  and  vinegar.  The  flavor  is  delicious. 
They  are  fit  for  use  quite  early. 

SARAH  ISHAM  COIT. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  cowslip  mentioned  is  the 
Marsh  marigold,  Caltha  palustris,  called 
cowslip  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  _ 

EVERYDAY  WISDOM. 

To  make  butter  from  one  cow  in  warm 
weather,  so  that  it  shall  be  sweet  and 
palatable,  is  quite  an  art.  Frequent 
churning  is  necessary,  and  the  cream 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  sour. 
At  the  time  of  putting  the  cream  into 
the  churn,  a  little  soda  put  in  will  help 
the  flavor,  and  assist  the  quick  coming 
of  the  butter.  A  half  teaspoonful  or  so 
according  to  the  amount  of  cream  will 
be  sufficient.  When  the  butter  has  been 
gathered,  it  may  be  washed  a  couple  of 
times  in  some  weak  brine.  The  brine 
takes  out  the  buttermilk  ;  then  the  but¬ 
ter  should  be  salted,  and  after  a  couple 
of  hours,  it  may  be  worked  and  packed. 
After  the  salt  is  dissolved,  the  quicker 
butter  is  worked  and  packed,  the  better 
it  will  be. 

Care  should  be  used  in  putting  away 
the  sprinklers  which  have  been  used  to 
sprinkle  currant  bushes  and  other  plants 
with  Paris-green  or  other  mixtures. 
Fatal  accidents  have  been  known  to 
occur  from  these  vessels  being  handled 
by  children. 

In  painting  kitchen  floors,  instead  of 
putting  the  boards  to  walk  on  on  sticks, 
it  is  better  to  lay  down  smooth  boards. 
The  paint  is  not  marred  so  much  this 
way.  Mop  newly  painted  floors  when 
well  dried  with  milk  and  water  ;  it  im¬ 
proves  the  looks  and  the  wear  of  the 
paint.  AUNT  RACHEL. 


Rye-Meal  Gems. — Two  cupfuls  of  sour 
milk, two  tablespoonfuls  of  molasses,  salt, 
soda,  and  sifted  rye  meal  to  make  a  bat¬ 
ter  that  drops  from  the  spoon,  and  lastly 
beat  in  an  egg.  Sometimes  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  corn  meal  are  added  ;  they 
stand  up  better.  They  are  nice  warmed 
over  or  cold,  and  make  a  laxative  bread. 
Rye  meal  also  makes  a  nice  mush  for 
breakfast ;  eaten  with  cream  and  sugar, 
it  takes  the  place  of  oatmeal,  and  is 
nutritious  and  laxative.  ray. 


ON  THE  WING. 

BITS  OF  TALK  ABOUT  FARMERS. 

Fruit  and  Lambs. — Readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  remember  references  to  the 
peaches  and  hothouse  lambs  shipped  by 
King  &  Robinson  from  their  farm  in 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  farm  of 
specialties,  with  fruit  and  lambs  at  the 
top.  The  district  has  an  association  of 
lamb  raisers,  who  are  ready  to  work  to¬ 
gether  in  the  interests  of  their  industry. 
Last  Winter,  they  got  together  to  secure 
better  transportation  facilities  from  the 
express  company,  and  as,  united,  they 
represented  about  3,000  lambs,  their  re¬ 
quest  was  acceded  to  with  alacrity.  An 
organization,  presenting  a  reasonable 
request  at  headquarters,  usually  receives 
courteous  hearing  from  transportation 
companies,  where  isolated  individual 
effort  would  receive  little  attention.  One 
thing  worth  noting  in  Mr.  King’s  case  is 
the  extent  to  which  corn  fodder  supplants 
roots  in  his  sheep  ration.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  labor  in  feeding  roots  to  a 
large  number  of  sheep,  especially  if  cut. 
Oats  and  peas,  which  have  succeeded  the 
fodder  corn,  and  Alfalfa,  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  fine  stand,  will  both  be  cured  for 
the  sheep. 

An  Ingenious  Scarecrow — One  poul¬ 
try  yard  visited  near  the  shores  of  Cayuga 
Lake  furnishes  a  home  for  1,000  White 
Leghorns  and  P.  Rocks,  the  latter  being 
kept  chiefly  to  supply  eggs  for  sitting, 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  broilers. 
The  Leghorns  are  the  business  birds  for 
ordinary  egg-producing.  The  young  and 


half-grown  chicks  have  big  grassy  runs. 
But  it  appears  that  the  crows  have  a 
weakness  for  young  chicks  ;  the  owner 
of  this  yard  does  not  view  the  sooty 
marauders  quite  as  amiably  as  Mr.  Sling- 
erland  does.  They  carried  off  several 
chickens,  and  scared  the  remainder  out 
of  a  month’s  growth.  Something  must 
be  done,  and  that  something  was  devised 
by  the  feminine  half  of  the  poultry  firm. 
She  bought  several  balls  of  common  car¬ 
pet  webbing,  and  stretched  this  across 
the  yards,  from  side  to  side,  at  intervals 
of  four  feet,  and  fastened  it  at  each  side 
to  the  five-foot  netting  which  fences  the 
yards.  This  gigantic  spider-web  is  looked 
upon  by  the  crows  as  some  very  uncanny 
trap,  and  they  avoid  its  neighborhood 
entirely.  No  need  to  watch  the  chicks 
now.  It  is  usually  noted  that  crows  are 
very  much  afraid  of  any  novelty  that 
they  cannot  understand. 

Infertile  Eggs — “  What  do  you  do 
with  the  infertile  eggs  tested  out  of  the 
incubator  ?  ”  “We  used  to  boil  them 
hard,  and  chop  them  up  for  the  small 
chicks,  but  we  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  is  not  a  good  plan  ;  the 
chickens  did  not  seem  to  get  along  well, 
and  we  think  they  are  better  without 
them.  We  wouldn’t  allow  the  older 
fowls  to  get  hold  of  them,  for  fear  of 
learning  bad  habits.  The  mash  served 
to  the  young  chicks  is  baked  in  the  oven, 
in  a  flat  cake,  and  then  crumbled  up  ; 
we  find  this  far  more  satisfactory  than 
the  crude  mash.” 

Care  in  Egg-Shipping. — This  Seneca 
County  poultryman  ships  his  eggs  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  price 
received  is  usually  a  cent  or  two  above 
outside  quotations.  How  is  this?  Of 
course,  they  are  fresh-gathered,  from 
carefully-fed  fowls,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  equally  fresh  eggs  which  do  not  real¬ 
ize  average  price.  The  secret  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  they  are  perfectly  packed.  All 
are  clean,  sorted  and  graded.  A  market 
demanding  large  white  eggs  gets  them, 
and  nothing  else  ;  there  is  no  mixture 
of  tints.  This  shipper  says  that  he 
ships  to  a  commission  man  because  this 
middleman  always  does  well  by  him. 
The  middleman  can,  doubtless,  recipro¬ 
cate. 

Beans  and  Wheat. — Here  in  Seneca 
County,  between  the  lakes,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  mixed  farming,  but  there 
seems  to  be  an  increasing  acreage  of 
beans.  This  can  hardly  be  called  the 
bean  district,  but  improving  prices  are 
encouraging  this  crop.  Beans  fit  in 
finely  with  Winter  wheat,  seeding  fol¬ 
lowing  the  bean  harvest.  In  this  county, 
sugar  beets  are  not  yet  grown,  for  want 
of  an  outlet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
farmers  would  willingly  take  hold  if  as¬ 
sured  of  sale  for  the  crop.  One  man  who 
grows  beans  had  a  high  respect  for  the 
weeder.  He  says  that  those  flexible 
fingers  are  just  what  they  want  in  beans, 
first  along  the  rows,  before  the  little 
seedlings  are  fully  through  ;  later  across 
the  rows.  It  sounds  like  heroic  treat¬ 
ment.  At  Cornell,  they  don’t  seem  to 
admire  the  weeder  ;  used  among  barley, 
seeded  two  rows  together  and  two  rows 
vacant,  this  tool  seemed  to  scratch  over 
the  surface  in  a  futile  way  that  did  no 
good  whatever.  But  among  the  beans, 
it  is,  evidently,  a  very  useful  tool 

The  Fruit  Crop. — Apples,  pears,  grapes 
and  berries  are  largely  grown  along  the 
lakes.  Spraying  and  thinning  are  the 
salvation  of  the  apple  crop.  “  Does  it 
pay  to  spray?”  one  grower  was  asked. 
“  Well,  we  know  it  doesn't  pay  not  to 
spray,”  he  responded.  “  Let  a  man  de¬ 
cide  that  he  can’t  afford  time  to  spray, 
and  he  will  later,  put  in  far  more  time 
attempting  to  kill  caterpillars  than  he 
would  in  giving  two  thorough  sprayings, 
and  have  a  lot  of  wormy  fruit  besides. 
Last  season,  I  had  96  to  98  per  cent  of 
perfect  apples.  I  don’t  need  any  further 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  it  the  Best. — Adv. 
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persuasion  as  to  the  desirability  of  spray¬ 
ing.” 

An  Orchard  Mulch. — Comment  was 
made  on  the  fact  that  this  orchard,  full 
of  thrifty  27-year-old  trees,  was  not  cul¬ 
tivated,  but  left  in  grass.  Sheep  are 
pastured  on  it,  though  the  animals  are 
not  turned  in  soon  after  spraying,  for 
fear  of  accident.  The  spray  is  the 
familiar  mixture  of  Bordeaux  and  Paris- 
green,  and  cases  of  death  among  the 
sheep  are  reported,  where  the  animals 
have  been  turned  in  soon  after  a  heavy 
spraying.  When  the  work  is  carefully 
done,  very  little  of  the  spray  splashes  on 
to  the  ground,  but  there  would  appear 
to  be  risk,  if  the  sprayer  is  “hustling” 
to  get  through.  It  is  considered  that  the 
grass  is  of  benefit  during  a  Summer 
drought,  and  some  orchardists  here  even 
advocate  the  placing  of  a  hay  or  straw 
mulch  under  the  trees  in  midsummer. 
One  danger  in  this  would  be  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  roots  too  near  the 
surface. 

As  to  Money  in  Plums. — One  general 
farmer,  who  has  a  number  of  plum  trees, 
observed  with  much  truth,  that  fruit  for 
a  distant  market  cannot  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  side  line.  The  man  who 
makes  money  in  fruit  must  devote  his 
energies  chiefly  to  that  crop,  ne  tried 
the  experiment  of  shipping  100  baskets 
of  plums — chiefly  Egg  and  Lombard — 
last  season,  and  when  accounts  were 
settled,  those  plums  were  just  56  cents 
in  debt  to  the  shipper  !  It  was  noted, 
however,  that  young  plum  trees  have 
been  set  out  in  most  poultry  runs.  The 
hilly  fields  sloping  down  to  the  lakes 
make  ideal  orchards  and  vineyards,  but 
grape  growers  complain  bitterly  of  low 
prices,  and  apples  appear  to  be  giving 
more  satisfaction  than  other  crops. 
Blackcaps  and  raspberries  have  been 
contracted  for  by  the  canning  factories 
at  four  and  five  cents  a  quart,  respective¬ 
ly,  and  the  price  appears  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Cuthbert  is  the  raspberry  of  the 
section.  Red  Cross  currant  is  praised, 
especially  for  a  home  market ;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  other  good  qualities,  it  needs 
comparatively  little  sugar.  e.  t.  r. 


50c.  Ingrain  Carpet 


75c  Brussels  Carpet 


Our  Lithographed  Car¬ 
pet  Catalogue  showing 
goods  in  hand- painted  colors  is  mailed 
free  to  any  address.  If  samples  are  de¬ 
sired,  send  8c.  stamp.  This 
month  all  Carpets  sewed 
FREE,  and  if  your  order 
amounts  to  $9.00  and  overon 
Carpets,  Rugs,  Lace  Cu r tai  ns 
and  Portieres,  we  prepay 
freight  to  any  point  in  the 
U.  S.  Our  112-page  catalogue 
of  general  Housefuruishings 
is  also  yours  for  the  asking. 

$10.95 

buys  the  finest  imported 
Clay  Worsted  Suit,  cut  and 
made  to  your  order  and  ex- 
pressage  paid  to  yourstation. 

Catalogue  and  samples  of 
above  and  other  bargains 
mailed  free.  Address  exactly 
as  below. 

Julius  Hines&Son: 


Dept.  320 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Frank  B.  Barkley  Mfg.  Go,, 

you  a  Bicycle  or  Sewing  Machine  direct  from  factory 


WE  SAVE  YOU  $12.00to $25.00 

|000.  We  sell  Iflrh  Grade  Hleycles  for  Lena 

0-  a"""" m  1  h»n  Any  Other  Concern  in  the  W arid. 

1898  Lad  lea*  or  Gent’s  Models,  $18  up. 
{ leftover  of  1897  models  at  less  than 
cost;  others  at  $8,  $10,  $19  and  $15. 
'Write  for  Free  I  Unit  rated  Catalogs* 
_  of  Bleyelea  and  8nndrle«.  Address 

Devi.  139  VI TTOH  MFG.  CO.,  80  to  OSHmrketSt., Lhle.no. 


Plant  Breeding. 

Bv  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific  Means 
by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate;  De¬ 
tailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants.  Cloth,  $1 . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

BKVIEW  OF  THK  WEEK’S  MABKETS. 

The  wheat  market  went  all  to  pieces  on  Mon¬ 
day.  All  other  grains  were  lower  in  price  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  wheat,  but  still  there  was  not  so  much 
of  a  decline  in  price  as  with  wheat.  Exporters 
bought  quite  freely  at  the  lower  prices.  The  col¬ 
lapse  of  Leiter’s  wheat  deal  seemed  to  unsettle 
the  market  completely,  and  the  demoralization 
following  the  collapse  has  probably  injured 
trade  as  much  as  his  wheat  deals  have  benefited 
it.  The  market  has  been  unsettled  all  the  week 
because  no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  where 
he  was  standing.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week, 
things  began  to  settle  somewhat,  and  the  market 
became  steadier.  At  the  close,  prices  were  some¬ 
what  higher,  and  exporters  were  buying  quite 
freely.  In  Chicago,  cash  quotations  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  No.  2Spring  wheat,  80  to  82c. ;  No.  3  Spring, 
77  to  79c. ;  No.  2  red,  88*4  to  90c. ;  No.  2  corn,  33 Vt 
to  3394c.;  No.  2  yellow,  33*4  to  34c. ;  No.  2  oats, 
25‘/2c;  No.  2  white,  28*4  to  29c.;  No.  3  white,  43 
to  43*4c.;  No.  2  barley,  31  to  34c.  Throughout  the 
West,  wheat  in  30  days  has  declined  all  the  way 
from  60  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  and  it  is  said  that 
many  millers  who  sold  their  wheat  to  Letter, 
and  closed  their  mills,  are  now  buying  it  back 
freely. 

The  market  for  dairy  products  does  not  show 
very  much  change.  The  receipts  of  butter  have 
been  moderate,  but  fully  equal  to  demands,  so 
that  the  market  is  not  at  all  brisk.  The  market 
is  especially  dull  on  State  dairy  and  imitation 
creamery.  Under  existing  conditions,  prices  are 
not  likely  to  go  any  higher.  Receipts  of  cheese 
continue  moderate,  but  prices  show  no  improve¬ 
ment,  although  the  market  is  a  little  firmer.  The 
quality  of  most  of  the  cheese  received  is  very  de¬ 
fective  in  flavor,  and  sales  of  such  are  slow. 
Other  leading  markets  report  prices  about  as 
follows:  Boston,  butter  steady  ;  northern,  17*4c.; 
western,  17  to  17)4c.;  imitation,  13  to  13*4.;  ladles, 
13c.  Cheese,  firm ;  northern,  7  to  7*4c.;  western, 
7c.  Chicago,  butter  market  steady ;  creameries, 
13  to  15*4c.;  dairies,  11*4  to  13*4c.  Philadelphia, 
butter  firm  ;  fancy  western  creamery,  17*4c.;  do 
prints,  18c.  St.  Louis,  butter  quiet;  creamery,  14 
to  16*4c.;  dairy,  10  to  14c. 

The  fruit  market  is  liberally  supplied  with  cher¬ 
ries,  strawberries,  huckleberries  and  blackber¬ 
ries.  Raspberries  are  beginning  to  come  in  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  gooseberries  are 
almost  a  drug  on  the  market.  Watermelons  and 
muskmelons  from  the  South  are  plentiful, 
and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  choicest 
qualities,  but  many  of  the  receipts  are  far  below 
even  medium  quality.  Peaches  are  more  plenti¬ 
ful.  California  fruits,  both  cherries  and  apri¬ 
cots,  are  in  liberal  supply.  A  few  old  apples  are 
yet  in  market,  and  some  new  ones  arc  coming  in. 

The  poultry  market  is  dull  with  a  liberal 
8upply>  and  prices  tending  downward.  Receipts 
of  live  poultry  have  been  heavy,  and  besides, 
there  is  a  large  accumulation  with  a  light  de¬ 
mand,  so  that  large  quantities  are  being  carried 
over  unsold.  The  egg  market  is  firmer,  receipts 
of  fancy  fresh  eggs  being  comparatively  light. 
Eggs  are  quoted  as  follows  in  other  cities:  Chi¬ 
cago,  firm;  fresh,  9)4c.  Cincinnati,  firm  at  9c. 
Philadelphia,  steady;  fresh  nearby,  12*4c.,  west¬ 
ern,  12*4c. ;  southern,  11c.  St.  Louis,  steady  at89ic. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

8ATURDAY,  JUNE  18,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  65  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  40  @1  60 

Medium,  choice . 1  35  @1  37 

Medium,  fair  to  good . i  20  @1  30 

Pea,  choice . 1  32  @1  35 

Pea.  fair  to  good . 1  15  @1  30 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 2  05  @2  10 

lied  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  65  @1  95 

White  Kidney,  choice .  160  fell  65 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1  65  @1  60 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  60  @1  65 

Lima,  California . 2  00  @2  05 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  77)4@  80 

1897,  bags .  72  @  75 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  85  @  87 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  82  @  85 


BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  16)4@  17 

Western,  firsts .  16  @  16)4 

Western,  seconds .  15  @  15)4 

Western,  thirds .  13)4®  14)4 

State,  fancy .  16)4@  169$ 

State,  firsts .  15)4®  16 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  13)4@  15*4 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  15*4®  16 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  14)4@  15 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  15)4®  — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  14 )4@  15 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  12)4®  14 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras .  14  ®  14)4 

Firsts .  12)4®  13 

Seconds .  12  @  12)4 

Western  factory,  extras .  12)4®  1294 

Firsts  .  12  @  12)4 

Seconds .  1194 @  12 

Thirds .  11  @  11)4 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  694®  — 

Colored,  large,  choice .  0)4®  694 

Dead  white,  large,  choice .  694@  — 

Yellow  white,  large,  choice .  094  ®  6)4 

Large,  good  to  prime .  6)4®  6)4 

Large,  common  to  fair .  5)t@  6 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7  @  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  694@  7 

Small,  good  to  prime .  6)4®  0*4 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  5)4®  6 

bight  skims,  small,  choice .  5)4®  5% 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  5  @  6)4 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  49$®  5 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4  @  4)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  ®  3)4 

Full  skims .  1)4®  2 

EGGS. 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  12)4®  13 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  12  ®  12)4 

Western,  selected,  for  storage,  at  mark.  11)4@  — 

Fresh  gathered,  ungraded  firsts .  Il8s@  1'-’ 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  1094®  11 

Tenn.  and  Va.,  fresh,  per  30-doz  case.2  40  ®2  70 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  10  @2  55 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  50  @2  10 


994@ 

10 

9)4® 

— 

9 

@ 

9)4 

6 

@ 

8)4 

3 

@ 

394 

294@ 

3)4 

3 

@ 

4 

4 

@ 

494 

2)4® 

2)4 

12 

@ 

15 

4 

@ 

4)4 

10 

@ 

8 

@ 

9 

5)4@ 

6 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex.  fancy.. 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb. 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters . 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  quarters . 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb... 

Chopped,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb  . . 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 

Sun-dried,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries.  1897,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Willow  Twig,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  50®t  50 

Russet,  per  bbl . 2  76@3  00 

Common  to  fair  grades . 2  60@3  00 

Pineapples.  Fla.,  per  case . 1  50@3  00 

Porto  Ricos,  each .  18®  25 

Strawberries.  Maryland,  fancy  varieties  ...  6@  6 

Md.  and  Del.,  average  lots,  per  quart....  2® 

South  Jersey,  per  quart .  2® 

M  on  mouth  Cou  nty ,  J  ersey ,  per  quart ....  2® 

Up-River,  oer  quart .  3@ 

Western  New  York,  per  quart .  2® 

Huckleberries,  N.  C..  per  quart  .  12® 

Raspberries,  Md.,  red,  per  quart .  4® 

Gooseberries,  per  quart .  4® 

Blackberries,  N.  C..  per  quart .  4@ 

Watermelons.  Fla,,  per  100 . 10  00®2! 


Cherries,  Va..  large  black,  per  lb... . .  7@ 

Large  white,  per  lb .  5® 

Small  and  ordinary,  per  lb .  3® 

Peaches,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00®3 


GRAIN. 

Wheat .  80  @  97 

Corn .  37  ®  39 

37 
52 
58 


® 

@ 

@ 

@ 

® 

@ 

® 


Oats.., .  29 

ltye .  45  ® 

Barley  malting .  50  @ 

Feeding .  .  35  @ 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 00 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 40 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 45 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 25 

8traw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 25 

HONEY. 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6)4®  6 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon .  47  @  55 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  Scarce. 

Prime .  12  ®  14 

Low  to  medium .  8  ® 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1890  .  3)4® 

Olds .  1)4® 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  —  ® 

Prime .  11  @ 

Low  to  medium .  5  ® 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896  .  3)4® 

Olds .  1)4® 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897  .  33  @ 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  7  ® 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . . 

Pork,  light,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  494@ 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3)4@ 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  394® 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish . 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia . 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia . 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  7 


12)4 

45 

65 

42)4 

40 

40 

30 


11 

U4 

3 

13 

10 

7 

3)4 

40 


7)4 
5)4®  6)4 

3  ®  5 

3)4®  5 

—  @  — 

6  @  7 

5  @  0 


5 

4 
4 

2) 4@  294 

3) 4@  394 

2)4®  294 


Broilers,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb . 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime... 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  .. 

Heavy,  per  lb . 

Old  cocks.  Western,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb . 

Long  Island,  Spring,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 


®  8 
20  ®  22 
18 
19 
17 
9 


12  ® 

17  @ 

14  ® 
8)4@ 
8)4® 

8  ® 
7)4® 

5  ®  — 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair 


Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 

POTATOES. 


SEEDS. 


VEGETABLES. 


Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  basket , 


Egg  plant,  Fla.,  pe 
Lettuce,  per  bbl. 


Turnips,  South’n.,  white,  per  bbl  crate. 


11 

@  12 

.  11 

@  11)4 

4 

@  6 

4 

@  6 

.2  25 

@  — 

.1  25 

@1  50 

8 

@  8)4 

)  12 

@  15 

.  11 

@  12 

4)4@  5 

8 

@  — 

.  40 

@  50 

:  40 

@  — 

,  75 

@1  00 

•  75 

@  - 

,  30 

@  — 

20 

@  25 

. 2  00@8  25 

,  ...2  00® 2  50 

....2  00® 2  25 

. 1 

75®  2  00 

50®  1  00 

76@1  25 

75®  1  00 

. 4  50@6  00 

. 2 

75@3  50 

.1  60 

@2  00 

76 

@1  25 

40 

@  60 

.1  00 

@3  00 

.1  00 

@1  60 

.1  00 

@1  60 

.  75 

@1  25 

,  50 

@1  25 

,  75 

@1  50 

,1  00 

@1  75 

.1  00 

@1  50 

.  75 

@1  00 

,1  00 

@1  75 

85 

@  90 

.1  50 

@2  25 

.1  60 

@2  50 

.1  00 

@1  60 

.  50 

@1  00 

50 

@1  50 

.1  50 

@2  00 

.2  40 

@2  50 

.3  00 

@4  00 

,1  25 

@2  00 

.1  50 

@1  75 

Easiest  running  and  greatest  grain-saving  Threshi  ng 

fuotiinn  Clo w nef  trai’i.l  nf  linrcpQ  *'  KVCF 


For  full  information.also  best  Rye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Clover-huller,  Fanning-mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine 
(circular  and  drag).  Land-roller,  Dog-power,  Steam- 
engine,  Sweep-power,  Ensilage  fodder-cutter.  Round- 
silo.  Address,  Ceo.  D.  Harder,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 
j8®-  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Peas,  Jersey,  per  basket .  50  @  05 

Jersey,  per  bag .  50  @  — 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  40  @  50 

String  beans,  Sav.,  per  basket .  25  @  60 

Charleston,  green,  per  basket .  25  @100 

N.  C.,  round,  green,  per  basket .  30  @  60 

N.  C.,  round,  wax,  per  basket .  25  @  50 

N.  C.,  flat,  oer  basket .  25  @  50 

Norfolk,  per  half-barrel .  76  @1  50 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  inos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring. 0  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 16  @18 

Fine  average . 13  @15 

Medium  average . 13  @15 

Quarter  average . 13  @15 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12)4@13 


4 

Burry  and  defective . 

.  9 

@10 

5 

Northern  Fall,  free . 

. 15 

@16 

5 

Southern  Fall . 

. 10 

@12 

6 

Fall  defective . 

.  7 

@  9 

5 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 

. 15 

@— 

16 

Eastern  average . 

. 12 

@13 

8 

Eastern  heavy . 

@11 

6 

Valley  No.  1 . 

. IS 

@20 

8 

Valley  No  2 . 

. 20 

@22 

00 

Valley  No.  3 . 

. 19 

@20 

50 

Valley  lambs . 

@19 

50 

Territory,  fine  choice . 

. 12 

@15 

9 

Fine  average:  . 

. 10 

@13 

6 

Fine  medium  choice . 

. 15 

@17 

4 

Fine  medium  average . 

. 13 

@14 

60 

Medium  choice . 

. 17 

@— 

50 

Medium  average . 

. 15 

@16 

00 

Quarter . 

. 17 

@— 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  24,545  cans  of  milk, 
176  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  989  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  194  cent  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper 

“ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

I) e  Laval  Alpha 
“  Baby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators”  were  first,  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authorities. More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  Ail  styles  and 
sizes — $50  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system, 
and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi¬ 
tating  separator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1898. 


Send  for  new  Cata 
loguc  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  <ft  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  Washington  Street,  New  Yobk. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenoils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


A  DARNING  MACHINE. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
SI,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  SI  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 

If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  getting 
up  at  the  right  time  in  the  morning,  you 
will  appreciate  this  alarm  clock.  It  will 
go  off  at  just  the  right  time,  and  ring 
until  you  get  up,  and  turn  a  lever  and 
stop  it.  It  is,  besides,  a  nice  appearing 


clock,  nine  inches  high,  cast-metal  case 
finished  in  oxidized  copper.  Price,  S3. 30. 
It  and  one  new  subscription,  S2.65,  or 
for  a  club  of  seven  yearly  subscriptions, 
new  or  renewal,  at  SI  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR  “The  Granger.” 


For  Family 
Use. 

Strong— Durable.  Can  be  applied  to  any  stove  or  range 
Cheapest  in  the  market — S3,  S/»  and  S8. 

Send  for  free  circular, 

EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  257  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Fig.  I 


The 

T  ruthful 
Differences 

between 

Cream 

Separators 


Fig.  2 


The  cut  on  the  left  (Fig.  1)  is  that  of  the  Improved  United  States  Separator 
bowl.  It  illustrates  the  three  compartments.  The  arrows  show  the  triple 
course  of  the  milk  through  the  bowl.  The  long  journey  of  the  milk  is  the 
cause  of  its  wonderfully  clean  separation.  Its  protecting  patents  prevent 
this  method  being  used  by  other  machines.  It  has  but  three  compartments  to 
clean.  It  is  mounted  in  the  most  perfectly  constructed  and  easiest  running 
machinery  known.  It  excels  all  others  in  every  point.  It  has  a  capacity  of  700 
lbs.  per  hour  at  8,200  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  5)4  inches  at  its  greatest 
diameter.  The  Improved  United  States  Separator  holds  the  record  for  -the 
best  average  separation. 

The  cut  on  the  right  (Fig.  2)  is  that  of  the  cumbersome  “disc”  pattern.  It 
has  forty  (40)  discs  or  tin  plates  within  the  bowl.  Its  claimed  capacity  is 
700  lbs.  per  hour,  but  it  falls  short  of  this.  It  is  7  inches  at  its  greatest  diameter, 
which  is  at  the  top,  which  makes  it  top-heavy,  and  therefore  gets  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  quickly.  It  claims  to  have  a  speed  of  6,000  revolutions,  but  never  will 
consent  to  make  tests  at  that  speed,  but  insists  upon  running  from  7,700  to  9,000 
revolutions,  which  is  an  admission  that  it  cannot  do  good  work  at  its  advertised 
low  speed. 

The  above  cuts  are  drawn  on  same  scale.  Fig.  2  is  over  one-fifth  larger  in 
diameter, 
farther 

as  fast  as  Fig.  _  . 

speed  of  circumference  when  truthfully  stated  is  faster  than  that  of  Fig.  1. 
It  follows,  then,  that  Fig.  1  runs  easier  than  Fig.  2  ;  it  is  smaller  in  diameter ;  it  Is 
not  as  heavy,  and  does  not  have  forty  discs  to  shuck  and  get  out  of  balance. 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator  is  so  much  superior  that  its  com¬ 
petitor’s  stock  in  trade  seems  to  be  to  exaggerate  and  misrepresent— giving 
their  speed  much  less  than  it  is,  and  illustrating  bowls  that  are  smaller  than 
theirs  as  nearly  twice  as  large. 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator  states  things  truthfully  and  stands 
by  its  printed  instructions. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

BELLOWS  FALLS.  VT. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

A  battalion  of  United  States  marines  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Huntington,  which  landed 
Friday  and  established  Camp  McCalla  at  the 
entrance  to  the  outer  harbor  of  Guantanamo, 
were  attacked  by  the  Spanish,  Saturday,  p.  m.,  at 
3  o’clock,  and  besieged  all  night.  Four  were 
killed  and  one  wounded  on  our  side,  and  the 
Spanish  loss,  though  unknown,  must  have  been 
much  heavier,  Sunday,  June  12. 

The  Spanish  renewed  their  attack  upon  the 
marines  at  Guantanamo  last  night,  but  were 
again  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Lieut.  Blue  re¬ 
turned  to  Mole  St.  Nicholas  after  a  tour  of  70  miles 
observation  of  the  habor  of  Santiago.  He  reports 
Spanish  fleet  all  there,  Monday,  June  13. 

The  marines  at  Camp  McCalla,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Cubans,  made  the  first  attack  upon  the 
Spanish.  They  destroyed  a  Spanish  camp  about 
five  miles  fromthe  American  camp,  filled  up  and 
destroyed  the  only  well  in  the  vicinity,  and  killed 
about  40  Spaniards.  One  American  marine  was 
slightly  wounded,  two  Cubans  killed  and  four 
wounded,  Tuesday,  June  14. 

A  Spanish  regular,  half  starved,  surrendered 
to  the  sentinels  at  Camp  McCalla,  and  said  that 
the  Spaniards  had  so  little  to  eat  that  many  of 
them  were  starving.  He  said  that  hundreds  of 
the  Spanish  Soldiers  were  ready  to  surrender  if 
assured  that  they  would  not  be  killed.  The  Texas, 
Marblehead  and  Suwanee  demolished  a  fort 
which  guarded  Caimanera,  on  Guantanamo  Bay. 
The  Spanish  garrison  fired  three  shots,  stuck  to 
their  guns  four  minutes,  and  then  took  to  their 
heels,  Wednesday,  June  15. 

The  United  States  cruiser,  Buffalo,  formerly 
the  Nictheroy,  arrived  in  this  port,  where  she  will 
be  overhauled  and  putln  fighting  trim.  Spain 
has  ordered  the  exchange  of  Naval  Constructor 
Hobson  and  his  men.  The  Spaniards  admit  that 
93  of  their  men  were  lost  at  Santiago  during  the 
bombardment.  There  was  a  wild  stampede  of 
3,000  horses  and  mules  through  the  camp  at 
Tampa  at  night.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  making 
active  preparations  for  the  relief  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  camp,  and  for  furnishing 
them  needed  delicacies  and  supplies,  Thursday, 
June  16. 

The  Cadiz  fleet,  about  which  so  many  contra¬ 
dictory  reports  have  been  circulated,  has  been 
reported  off  Gibraltar  sailing  in  an  easterly 
direction.  It  consisted  of  10  vessels.  It  is  semi¬ 
officially  announced  from  Madrid  that  Spain  does 
not  count  upon  the  aid  of  any  European  power. 
The  Spanish  premier  admits  that  the  situation 
at  Manila  is  very  grave.  Aguinaldo,  the  insur¬ 
gent  leader  of  the  Philippines,  has  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  natives  to  assem¬ 
ble  at  Cavitd  on  a  fixed  date,  and  inviting  the 
Americans  to  be  present  at  a  ceremony  of  a 
declaration  of  independence.  Dewey  reports 
little  change  in  the  situation  of  affairs  at  Manila. 
Friday,  June  17. 

W.  J.  Bryan,  who  has  been  appointed 
a  colonel  of  volunteers,  puts  himself 
upon  record  as  opposed  to  the  war  for 
conquest.  He  truly  says  that  we  entered 
upon  this  war  distinctly  stating  that  we 
did  not  wish  to  add  to  our  territory. 
Now,  we  cannot  consistently  change  our 
plan  and  adopt  a  different  policy. 

The  tax  on  tea  is  likely  to  prove  a 
bonanza  to  our  tea  merchants.  They  have 
been  rushing  tea  into  the  country  for 
some  time,  in  anticipation  of  this  tax. 
In  three  days,  nearly  $25,000  worth  of 
tea  was  shipped  from  Toronto,  in  order 
to  get  it  here  before  the  tax  went  into 
effect.  Prices  for  tea  are  reasonably 
sure  to  rise  soon. 

The  immense  majority  in  the  House  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Senate  will  follow,  and 
that  the  President  will  agree  to  the  bill. 
But  for  the  war,  this  bill  never  could 
have  passed,  and  it  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  tendency  to  enter  upon  a  colonial 
policy,  which,  we  think,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  prove  a  mistake. 

The  horrible  mutilation  of  some  of 
our  marines  who  were  killed  during  the 
first  land  engagement  in  Cuba  gives  us  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  men 
against  whom  we  are  warring.  As  a  na¬ 
tion,  they  are  semi-barbarians,  and  as 
such,  have  no  place  among  modern  civil¬ 
ized  nations.  They  have  disgraced  the 
world  too  long  already.  They  have  de¬ 
graded  and  cursed  every  land  over  which 
they  have  ruled. 

Following  is  an  approximately  correct 
statement  of  the  work  done  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  about  a  month  just  past : 
Since  May  14,  shipped  12  solid  miles  of 
freight  cars  loaded  with  provisions.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  were  29,123,945  army  rations 
weighing  64,3(50,952  pounds,  or  32,180 
tons  in  all.  Obtained  a  supply  of  20,- 
000,000  small-arm  cartridges  prior  to 
April  21,  and  now  has  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  700,000  a  day.  Chartered  41 
first-class  transports  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  10  on  the  Pacific.  Besides  these,  4 
water  vessels,  1  tug,  3  lighters  and  1  sig¬ 
nal  steamer  were  chartered.  Since  the 
call  for  troops,  the  following  have  been 
transported  to  the  front :  126  regiments 
of  infantry  ;  34  regiments,  battalions  or 


troops  of  cavalry,  and  20  batteries  of  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  following  supplies  have 
been  bought  and  shipped  by  the  quarter¬ 
master’s  department:  8,810  cavalry 
horses,  12,802  draft  mules,  2,109  pack 
mules,  500  small  mules,  1,500  small 
horses,  4,090  wagons,  425  ambulances, 
17,052  single  harnesses,  1,500  saddles  and 
bridles,  1,497  pack  saddles,  3,100  halters, 
1,755  artillery  horses,  544  draft  horses 
for  siege  trains,  106,382  blankets,  123,128 
blouses,  25,739  canvas  coats  and  trousers, 
55,580  canton  flannel  drawers,  123,905 
summer  drawers,  121,709  campaign  hats, 
23,950  canvas  hats,  92,844  leggins,  104,287 
ponchos,  130,785  flannel  shirts,  192,656 
leather  shoes,  300,399  cotton  stockings, 
24,270  woolen  stockings,  24,830  ham¬ 
mocks,  8,125  helmets,  3,820  mosquito  bars, 
2,000  head  nets,  6,006  common  tents,  141,- 
562  shelter  tents,  3,562  wall  tents,  1,250 
conical  tents.  The  Department  is 
working  on  21  batteries  day  and 
night.  Has  made  75  emplacements  for 
8,  10  and  12-inch  guns,  47  for  rapid-fire 
guns,  and  has  ordered  emplacements  for 
21  15-inch  guns  and  carriages.  Besides 
it  has  made  52  emplacements  for  old- 
style  and  modern  siege  guns.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  cable  have  been  delivered, 
and  1,500  submarine  mines  laid.  This 
shows  how  the  money  goes. 

It  is  said  that  French  authorities  are 
experimenting  with  a  new  bread  to  be 
used  in  the  French  army.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  fresh  gluten,  wheat  flour  and  a  small 
quantity  of  fat.  The  bread  is  dried  in 
the  oven,  then  broken  up,  mixed  with  a 


done  more  damage  than  they  thought, 
but  the  chief  thing  that  won  the  battle 
was  the  poor  shooting  of  the  Spanish 
gunners.  Probably,  such  remarkably 
bad  shooting  was  never  seen  in  a  naval 
battle  before. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  tells  the  fol¬ 
lowing  war  story  :  “A  tall,  strapping 
soldier  boy,  fresh  from  camp  in  Virginia, 
and  one  of  the  detail  sent  back  to  recruit 
for  his  organization,  wandered  into  a  well- 
known  Market  Street  restaurant  a  day 
or  two  ago  with  his  eyes  shining  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  one  good  square  meal.  He 
ate  nearly  everything  to  be  found  on  the 
bill  of  fare,  topping  off  with  three  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  dessert,  and  then,  with  a 
full  stomach  and  a  light  heart,  proceeded 
to  the  cashier’s  desk  to  pay  his  bill.  His 
surprise  and  delight  knew  no  bounds 
when  the  cashier  wrote  ‘  soldier  ’  across 
the  face  of  his  check,  and  blandly  in¬ 
formed  the  youth  that  ‘  no  man  wearing 
a  United  States  uniform  can  pay  any¬ 
thing  here.’  As  he  left,  a  hearty  ‘  Come 
again  ’  greeted  his  ears,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  has  obeyed  the  injunction.” 

Drunkenness  in  the  Navy. — Twenty 
years  ago,  it  is  said  that  drunkenness 
prevailed  so  in  the  United  States  navy, 
that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  three- 
fourths  of  a  ship’s  company  returning 
from  shore  liberty  in  such  a  state  that 
they  had  to  be  hoisted  over  the  side. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  no  longer  endured. 
The  examining  surgeons  reject  all  men 
who  show,  by  their  eyes,  that  they  are 
addicted  to  excessive  drinking.  Of  course, 


LITTLE  WILLIE  MUST  KEEP  OFF  THE  GRASS.  Fig.  205. 


Germany  is  aching  to  have  a  hand  in  the  settlement  of  the  Philippine  question.  The  above, 
reproduced  from  the  New  York  Herald,  expresses  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter  very  clearly. 
Germany  has  been  sending  some  warships  to  Manila,  ostensibly  to  protect  the  immense  German 
interests  there.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  do  more  than  this,  and 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  settle  matters  there  without  any  outside  help.  The  German  manufacturers 
have  been  called  the  pirates  of  the  commercial  world,  and  it  isn’t  good  business  policy  to  give 
them  any  help  in  extending  their  piratical  operations. 


small  quantity  of  syrup,  and  pressed  into 
a  hard  biscuit.  Even  this,  we  think, 
would  be  better  for  our  soldiers  at  the 
front,  than  the  salt  pork  and  beans 
which,  apparently,  form  99  per  cent  of 
their  ration. 

While  the  French  newspapers  have 
been  howling  in  favor  of  Spain,  this 
country  has  quietly  arranged  a  reciproc¬ 
ity  treaty  with  France.  The  French 
tariff  on  American  meats  and  lard  will 
be  reduced,  while  our  duty  on  French 
wines  and  works  of  art  will  be  reduced 
or  removed.  This  ought  to  aid  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  meat  products.  But  the  Cali¬ 
fornians  are  finding  fault  because  this 
treaty  will  increase  our  imports  of  French 
wines. 

Accurate  accounts  of  the  great  battle 
at  Manila  have  now  been  received.  It 
appears  that  Admiral  Dewey  did  not 
have  such  an  easy  victory.  It  seems 
that,  at  one  time  during  the  fight,  it 
really  looked  as  though  the  Americans 
could  not  whip  the  Spanish  ships.  When 
the  fleet  withdrew  for  breakfast,  it  is 
said  that  Admiral  Dewey  was  quite  de- 
jjressed.  The  Americans,  however,  had 
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drinking  men  get  into  the  navy,  and  work 
every  possible  scheme  to  obtain  liquor, 
but  the  officers  are  usually  able  to  keep 
it  out.  It  is  said  that  the  ship’s  painter 
who  has  charge  of  the  alcohol  used  in 
painting,  has  to  be  carefully  watched  or 
he  will  sell  alcohol  to  the  sailors  to  be 
mixed  with  coffee.  If  drinking  men  do 
secure  liquor  and  make  trouble,  the  navy 
gets  rid  of  them  by  “  beaching”  them, 
that  is,  by  putting  them  on  the  beach 
with  their  box  and  hammocks,  where- 
ever  their  ship  may  happen  to  be  in  a 
home  port.  The  practice  of  dealing  out 
grog  to  the  men,  before  a  battle,  is  sel¬ 
dom  heard  of  nowadays. 

The  issue  of  bonds  under  the  so-called 
popular  loan,  is  considered  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  it  being  stated  that  four  times  the 
amount  could  readily  be  sold.  Various 
large  syndicates  of  bankers  are  making 
bids  for  the  bonds,  but  there  seems  to  be 
an  honest  effort  made  to  give  small  in¬ 
vestors  the  first  chance.  The  bonds  will 
be  sold  to  subscribers  at  par,  until  July 
14.  Blank  forms  may  be  obtained  at 
every  money  order  post  office,  and  also 
at  most  express  offices  and  banks.  These 
forms  are  filled  out  and  mailed  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  at  Washington, 
with  the  money  for  the  bond.  The  day 
the  money  is  received,  the  subscription 
will  be  entered,  and  will  at  once  begin 
to  draw  interest.  The  bonds  themselves, 
will,  probably,  be  issued  in  August,  be¬ 
ing  dated  on  thejfirst  of  that  month. 


joy.  Every  woman  is  not  so  situated  that 
Bhe  can  be  an  interesting  invalid,  or  rather, 
an  uninteresting  invalid,  for  there  never 
was  an  interesting  one. 

The  woman  who  suffers  from  weakness 
and  disease  of  the  distinctly  feminine  or¬ 
gans  is  certain  to  become  an  invalid.  No 
woman  can  suffer  in  this  way  and  be  a 
healthy,  happy,  amiable  wife  and  a  compe¬ 
tent  mother.  Troubles  of  this  nature  sap 
the  strength,  rack  the  nerves,  paint  lines 
of  suffering  upon  the  face,  destroy  the  tem¬ 
per,  make  the  once  bright  eyes  dull  and 
the  once  active  brain  sluggish,  and  trans¬ 
form  a  vivacious  woman  into  a  weak,  sickly 
invalid. 

The  one  sure,  speedy,  permanent  cure 
for  all  disorders  of  the  distinctly  feminine 
nature  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription. 
It  acts  directly  on  the  delicate  and  import¬ 
ant  organs  concerned,  and  makes  them 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous  and  elastic.  It 
cures  the  internal  ulceration  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  that  give  rise  to  a  debilitating  drain  on 
the  system.  It  is  the  best  medicine  for 
overworked,  “run-down”  women. 

“  About  six  years  ago  my  wife  became  afflicted 
with  female  weakness,”  writes  the  Rev.  I.  J. 
Coppedge,  of  Elmo,  Kaufman  Co.,  Texas.  “  She 
could  not  stand  on  her  feet  or  get  in  any  position 
in  which  she  did  not  suffer  great  pain.  She 
despaired  of  ever  again  being  well.  She  took  six 
bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favofite  Prescription  and 
has  been  well  and  happy  for  twelve  months.” 

It  is  a  druggist’s  business  to  give  you,  not 
to  tell  you,  what  you  want. 

Twenty-one  oue-cent  stamps  cover  the 
mailing  of  a  paper-covered  copy  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser. 
Cloth-bound,  31  stamps.  Send  to  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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AND  DAIRY . 


GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  MEETING. 


BREEDERS  MEET  AMONG  THE  CATTLE. 

The  first  country  meeting  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Association  was  held  at 
Florham  Farms,  Madison,  N.  J.,  June  10. 
This  farm,  which  is  the  property  of  H. 
McK.  Twombly,  consists  of  about  1,000 
acres.  The  Guernsey  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  local  organization  composed 
largely  of  breeders  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  in  southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  southern  New  Jersey.  The 
secretary  is  Wm.  B.  Harvey,  of  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  and  the  Association  com¬ 
prises  some  of  the  most  progressive  and 
skillful  breeders  in  the  country. 

A  programme  had  been  prepared  for 
this  meeting,  and  one  which  would  have 
proved  exceedingly  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  if  carried  out.  But  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  come  such  a  distance  to 
this  farm,  expressed  themselves  as  tin- 
willing  to  waste  any  time  in  listening  to 
talk  which  they  could  hear  at  almost  any 
meeting  near  home,  and  so  voted,  after 
calling  the  meeting  to  order  and  passing 
one  or  two  resolutions,  to  spend  the 
whole  of  the  time  in  examining  the  farm 
buildings  and  stock  of  the  host.  The 
whole  party,  including  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Mr. 
Wm.  11.  Caldwell,  and  a  few  other  breed¬ 
ers,  were  royally  entertained  by  Mr.  J. 
L.  Hope,  the  farm  superintendent. 

And  they  did  well  to  spend  the  time 
in  examining  what  is,  probably,  one  of 
the  best  appointed  farms  in  the  country. 
The  mansion  and  house  stables,  together 
with  an  immense  park,  occupy  a  sightly 
position  on  one  side  of  the  farm.  On  the 
other  side,  are  the  house  of  the  farm 
superintendent,  and  conveniently  near, 
the  cattle  barns  and  dairyhouse.  The 
stables  are  all  substantially  built  of 
brick,  and  are  paved  either  with  stone  or 
cement,  as  are  all  the  adjoining  yards. 
The  stables  each  contain  two  rows  of 
cows,  with  a  wide  feeding  alley  between, 
and  plenty  of  room  to  the  rear  of  the 
cows.  The  floor  on  which  the  cows  stand, 
is  of  wood,  all  the  rest  being  of  stone. 
Each  cow  is  supplied  with  water  in  the 
stall  by  a  self-watering  device,  and  all 
are  heavily  bedded.  The  stables  are 
lighted  by  electricity,  as  are  all  the  farm 
buildings. 

The  herd  now  comprises  about  60  cows 
in  milk,  besides  a  large  number  of  young 
cattle,  and  in  this  herd,  are  found  some 
of  the  best-known  Guernseys  in  the 
country.  The  herd  is  to  be  increased 
shortly  by  the  addition  of  something  like 
50  more  cows.  An  immense  new  barn  is 
in  process  of  construction,  and  other 
buildings  under  way  will  all  be  needed 
to  house  the  growing  stock. 

The  dairyhouse  is  a  model  of  neatness. 
The  floor  is  of  cement  and  the  walls, 
which  are  of  brick,  are  lined  with  glazed 
tiles,  so  there  is  no  trouble  in  keeping 
everything  perfectly  clean  and  sweet 
with  comparative  ease.  A  dynamo 
furnishes  power  for  running  the  sepa¬ 
rator  and  churn.  .When  the  milk  is 
brought  from  the  stables,  it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  run  through  a  cooler  and  that 
which  is  to  be  sold,  is  bottled.  There  is 
a  large  milk  trade  in  Summit,  Madison 
and  other  towns,  and  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  that  there  is  not  milk  enough 
to  supply  the  demand.  The  milk  is  sold 
for  eight  cents  per  quart.  Considerable 
is  made  into  butter,  and  the  butter  is 
sold  for  55  cents  per  pound,  and  cream 
for  55  cents  per  quart. 

I  asked  the  dairyman  which  of  these 
products  paid  best  at  the  prices  received, 
and  he  said  that,  while  he  was  not  cer¬ 
tain,  he  thought  that  the  milk  did,  but 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  skim- 
milk  to  feed  the  calves,  and  so  it  was 
necessary  to  make,  at  least,  some  butter. 
The  dairyman  told  me  that  they  had 


kept  some  of  their  milk  four  or  five  days, 
showing  no  signs  of  deterioration.  This 
shows  the  importance  of  thorough  clean¬ 
liness  in  every  stage,  and  the  importance 
of  aerating  and  cooling  the  milk.  As 
soon  as  the  milk  bottles  are  returned, 
they  are  thoroughly  scrubbed,  washed 
and  rinsed,  and  then  put  into  a  steril¬ 
izing  oven,  and  heated,  so  the  bacteria 
have  little  chance  to  gain  a  foothold. 

One  of  the  Guernsey  breeders  present, 
in  speaking  of  the  value  of  Guernsey 
milk,  said  that  it  is  too  rich  to  feed 
calves,  but  that  it  is  very  easy  to  add 
about  50  per  cent  of  water,  and  then  it 
is  plenty  rich  enough  for  calf  feeding 
He  said  that  he  lost  a  large  number  of 
calves  before  he  learned  this,  but  that 
since  he  made  the  milk  half  water,  he 
had  no  further  trouble.  People  whose 
stomachs  will  not  stand  rich  milk,  can 
do  the  same,  and  thus  obviate  any  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Mr.  George  Abbott,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  to  have  spoken  in  relation  to 
the  standard  of  milk  as  demanded  by 
the  best  trade  to-day,  was  very  emphatic 
in  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
milk  bottles,  thoroughly  cleansed,  with 
milk  properly  handled. 

The  general  feeling  among  Guernsey 
breeders  present  seemed  to  be  that  they 
believe  the  breed  excelled  by  none  for 
practical  dairy  cattle,  and  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  is  finding  it  out.  They  were 
all  hopeful,  enthusiastic,  anxious  to 
learn  of  all  the  new  methods,  and  went 
away  regretting  that  the  time  spent  at 
Florham  Farms  was  necessarily  so  lim¬ 
ited. 

In  addition  to  the  dairy  industry  on 
these  farms,  an  extensive  greenhouse 
business  is  carried  on,  and  a  stable  of 
Hackney  horses,  comprising  some  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  is  kept  for  breeding 
purposes.  Of  course,  some  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  work  here,  are  beyond  reach  of 
ordinary  farmers,  but  all  can  learn  les¬ 
sons  from  the  thoroughness  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  arrangements  here  found.  Some 
of  these  requirements  are  necessary  for 
the  production  of  good  milk,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  from  pedigreed  cattle,  in 
elaborate  stables,  or  from  good,  ordinary 
stock,  well  fed,  and  housed  in  ordinary 
buildings.  The  general  principles  that 
underlie  the  business,  are  the  same  in 
all.  F.  h.  v. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  expert  judges  of  swine, 
was  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  15. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  expects  to  make 
an  exhibit  of  livestock  at  the  French  Exposition. 

Shipments  of  eggs  from  Iowa  to  England  have 
given  excellent  satisfaction.  This  trade  ought 
to  be  increased. 

Thousands  of  cattle  are  reported  as  dying  in 
Nebraska  from  the  effects  of  a  poisonous  weed. 
How  about  the  thousands  of  boys  killed  by  to¬ 
bacco  ? 

An  interesting  pamphlet  for  stockmen  gener¬ 
ally,  is  Bulletin  No.  51  from  the  Louisiana  Sta¬ 
tion  (Baton  Rouge).  This  describes  cattle  ticks 
and  Texas  fever. 

English  papers  describe  a  mule  exhibited  in 
that  country  which  stands  19  hands  2)4  inches 
high,  and  weighs  1,830  pounds.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  tallest  mule  ever  bred  in  this  country. 

Secretary  Wilson  says  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  beef  cattle 
during  the  last  10  or  12  years.  There  ought  to  be 
money  again  in  steer-feeding  on  eastern  farms. 

Malignant  diarrhea  or  scours,  is  a  disease  that 
carries  off  thousands  of  young  calves  in  the 
West.  This  disease  is  not  thoroughly  understood, 
and  farmers  are  uniting  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
satisfactory  information  about  it. 

L.  N.  Bonham  says,  in  the  Breeders’  Gazette, 
that  Americans  have  invested  $3,000,000  in  the 
manufacture  of  horseless  carriages.  Many  such 
carriages  are  now  used  in  New  York  giving  good 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Bonham  is  right  in  saying  that 
these  carriages  may  displace  hack  and  street 
horses,  to  a  great  extent,  but  they  will  not  take 
the  place  of  first-class  Coachers  and  driving 
horses.  _________ 

Many  persons,  supposed  to  have  been  far  gone  In 
Consumption,  but  most  of  them  in  reality  suffering 
from  Bronchitis,  have  been  completely  cured  with 
Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills. — Adv. 


"STEEL  NAME  STAMPS., 


6PRINQRELD,MA5S. 


Descripb0* 
OEND  SrAMPgRUTALDS  JE  If 


SPLIT  NAILS 
ARE  DANGEROUS 


PUTNAM 

Nails  Cannot  Split  because 
made  by  the  only  rational 
process. 

Hot  Forged  and  Hammer  Pointed,  as 
in  the  old  hand  process,  without  roll¬ 
ing  or  shearing,  from  the  best  Swedish 
iron  rods.  They  are  the  only  nails  that 
hold  the  shoe. 

Our  increased  sales  attest  the  truth  of 
the  highest  award  at  the  WORLD’S 
FAIR  AT  CHICAGO,  viz: 

" Supreme  Excellence  in  Material, 
Process  and  Quality  of  Finished 
Product,  ” 

Owning  and  operating  the 
LARGEST  HORSE  NAIL  FACTORY 
in  the  world,  we  are  enabled  to  meet 
the  prices  of  inferior  nails  made  by 
cheaper  processes. 

Call  on  your  shoer  for  the  BEST. 

PUTNAM  NAIL  CO., 

Neponset,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mascot  Ring  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  Stamps. 


Guinn’s  Ointment 


is  a  boon  to  suffering  | 
horseflesh  andyield- 
er  of  profit  to  man. 

It  cures  all  diseases  I 
of  the  legs  and  feet, 
making  lame  horses' 
sound,  thus  convert- 1 
iug  loss  into  profit. 

All  Druggists 
Sell  It. 


If  by  chance  you  should  not  find 
)  there  we’ll  mail  you  package  for  $1.£ 
Smaller  size  50  cents. 

W.  B.  E>DDY  &  CO., 

WHITEHALL,  N. Y. 


’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  vour  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SORE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CUKE  IN  HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mail,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  one  cent’s  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  time. 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OH  SORES  ON  COWS. 
Thousands  duplicate  lUgallons.  Beware of  imitations. 
“1  have  used  several  so-called  •Cattle  Comforts,’ 
none  equal  to  SHOOFLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.  John  I.  Carter  &  Sons,  Chatham,  Pa.” 
(Makers  of  the  Renowned  C.  C.  Butter.) 

Send  25c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Trade 

Hark 

Reg’d. 


LUMPJAW 

Noiv  Curable— Surely, 
quickly,  and  for  good. 
FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
lO  E.  14th  St.,  New  York, 
have  a  remedy  that  qu'Cidy  cur. a  the 
most  obstinate  cases.  Supplied  by  mall 
under  positive  guarantee.  Price,  (2.00. 
Valuable  information  and  full  particu 
lars  free  Mention  die  paper. 


Newton’s  P(IW  npTTTi 

Improved  L'U  T  T  A I  lb 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  free 


Cooper  Dip 

Champion  of  tbo 
World  for  55  year*. 

Superior  to  all  others. 
If  no  local  agent,  send  $1.75 
for  100  gal.  pkt  to 


CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  Cotton  Ex.,  New  York,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE 

A  HERD  OF  THE  HANDSOMEST  DUTCH  BELTED 
CATTLE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Every  animal  registered.  Most  of  them  have 
taken  first  premiums  at  the  State  and  County 
Fairs  where  they  have  been  exhibited.  The  herd 
is  composed  of  all  ages  and  is  in  prime  condition 
for  exhibition  purposes.  If  entered  for  competition 
at  near-by  State  and  County  Fairs  next  autumn, 
the  premiums  the  exhibitor  would  receive  should 
repay  the  cost  of  the  herd.  Every  animal  well 
marked  nnd  registered.  The  Commissioners  of 
the  Essex  County  Park  have  taken  for  park  purposes 
forty  acres  of  the  Locust  Grove  Farm,  which  necessi¬ 
tates  a  reduction  of  stock. 

For  full  particulars,  address  MICHAEL  ROSNEY, 
Manager  Locust  Grove  Farm,  Pleasantdale  (West 
Orange).  N.  J. 

This  celebrated  herd  of  cattle  was  illustrated 
and  described  in  this  paper  in  issue  of  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1897. 


GUERNSEYS. 

736  purebred  Ouernaeya  of  tho  beat  American 
find  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Coma 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairv  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  8TOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
R&mbouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowl! 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH 


DUROC-JERSEY  REGISTERED  PIGS,  far¬ 
rowed  March  and  April;  extra  fine;  price  low. 
Also,  Fresh  Cows,  Registered  Jersey  Bu  1 1 ,  and  Heifer 
Calves:  best  butter  stock.  K.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli, 
N.  Y.  Refer  by  permission  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 


prices. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Coehranville.  ChesterCo.,Pa 


8.  W.  SMIT 


Qeakbhtre,  Chester  White, 
D  Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
„  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranville,  Chester  Co„  Pa. 


^  “J  buys  a  pure  Poland-Cbina  Boar,  10  weeks  old, 
9  /  with  long,  deep,  square  body.  As  good  as 
western  breeders  ask  $15  for.  Write 

F.  II.  GATES  &  SONS,  ChittenaDgo.  N.  Y. 


Poland-China  HogsrIKSft.Kir’&SK; 

but  first-class  Pigs  shipped  on  order,  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  L.  VAN  DOREN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


COLLIE  PUPS  and  BERKSHIRE  PIGS— 
From  Registered  stock.  Circulars  free. 

SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Cut  Prices  on  all  varieties  Poultry,  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Kate  card  free.  Natural  colored  00-page 
Book  of  Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Hares  foronly  10  cents. 

J.  A.  BEKGEY,  Telford.  Pa. 


Brown  Leghorn,  Buff  Pekin  Bantam,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $1  W  setting.  T.  G.  Ashmead,  Williamson, N.Y 


FREE! 


A  copy  of  the  new  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection  (out  in  July)  to  every  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  sends  $2  for 
two  yearly  subscriptions,  one  name  or  two,  to 
POULTRY  MONTHLY.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cats-  J 
iogue  I 
4  cents? 


VICTOR 

NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
'Absolutely  self-regulating- 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatchei 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  ERTEL  GO..  Ouincv.Ili- 


IF  YOUR  CHICKENS  WoSTO 

heads  and  see  why.  IiAMBBRT^B 
DEATH  TO  LICE  OINTMENT  will 
fix  them  quick  and  brighten  the  broods. 
100  doses  lOe.  postpaid.  Book  Free. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


POULTRY 

’  W»  kNi  avarythiag  la  tha  FOUnLTJBY  LEWS, 1 

>  Famolag,  r*sd,  Iaaabators,  Lira  Btoak,  Braodari  1 

>  —anything— it’s  our  busman.  Call  or  lat  us  ■ 
i  send  you  our  illustratad  catalogue — It’s  free  for  < 
i  the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

-  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ■ 

+  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


BREEDERS  WHO  WISH  TO  SELL  w  _ 

Yearling  Holstein  Bulls,  Jersey  Cows  and  Yearling  Bulls;  Guernsey  Calves,  Heifers  and  Cows, 
should  subscribe  at  once  to  our  Breeders’  Exchange.  Write  for  particulars.  Any  one  wishing 
Duroc-Jersey  Swine  should  write  us.  „  ,  „ 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN  CATTLE. 

“  WHEN  DOCTORS  DISAGREE,  WHO  SHADE 
DECIDE  ?  ” 

In  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  4,  page  398,  I 
notice  an  article  from  Dr.  Law  in  criti¬ 
cism  of  one  printed  May  14.  He  says, 
“  The  tuberculin  test  is  not  reliable 
when  applied  near  the  time  of  calving. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  for  the  whole 
period  of  pregnancy  *  *.  If  the  test 
were  inapplicable  to  all  pregnant  cows, 
its  field  of  usefulness  would  be  very  re¬ 
stricted  indeed.”  My  query  is  this,  Is 
not  its  field  of  usefulness  unduly  magni¬ 
fied  ?  The  inference  from  the  above 
quotation,  that  the  test  is  reliable  ex¬ 
cept  at  specified  times — and  useful  withal 
— it  seems  to  me,  can  hardly  be  advanced 
by  the  doctor  seriously,  unless  results 
in  New  York  differ  largely  from  results 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  statement  has  often  been  made  by 
our  cattle  commission  that  cattle  badly 
diseased  would  not  react  to  tuberculin, 
because  their  systems  wei'e  already  so 
full  of  disease.  Since  those  are  the  ones 
that  ought  to  be  killed,  and  are  shipped, 
where  does  reliability  come  in  ?  But  it 
may  be  answered  that  it  detects  slight 
lesions  that  would  become  dangerous  ! 
Perhaps  not ;  plenty  of  cases  can  be 
cited  where  Summer  pasturage  has  cured 
those  that  reacted  in  the  Spring;  5,275 
cattle  were  killed  by  the  commission  in 
Massachusetts  the  past  year,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  more  than  $240,000  ;  100  were 
innocent  of  aDy  disease,  and  I  have  the 
best  of  evidence  for  the  assertion  that  75 
per  cent  of  all  were  so  slightly  affected 
as  to  be  perfectly  healthful,  for  milk  or 
meat.  A  slight  pimple  on  the  eyelid, 
or  a  nodule  on  the  internal  animal 
economy  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  or 
invisible  except  by  a  microscope,  is  not 
a  menace  to  the  public  health  !  I  would 
like  to  have  explained,  how  this  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  proves  either  the  useful¬ 
ness,  or  the  utility  of  this  tuberculin 
fad.  Why  do  veterinarians,  almost  to  a 
man,  wink  at,  and  approve  this  wanton 
crusade  against  our  cattle  ?  Why  does 
not  Dr.  Law  use  tuberculin,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  invented  by  Dr. 
Koch — to  cure  consumptives?  He  must 
have  heard  that  it  hurried  its  victims  to 
untimely  graves  !  Have  we  not  a  right 
to  infer  similar  effect  upon  cattle  ?  I 
think  we  have,  for  one  of  the  most 
eminent  veterinarians  in  Massachusetts 
admitted  that  the  disease  was  sometimes 
aggravated  by  its  use.  The  farmers  are 
almost  unanimously  opposed  to  its  use, 
and  declare  that  they  will  not  buy  an 
animal  that  has  been  tested,  if  they 
know  it. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  report  of  Dr. 
Froth ingham,  an  expert  on  this  matter, 
who,  after  counseling  “  wise  delay  ” 
and  careful  study  “  before  proceeding 
hastily  ”,  queries  thus,  “  Why  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  tuberculous  cattle 
and  the  waste  of  so  much  good  food  ?  If 
the  answer  is,  to  protect  human  beings 
from  tuberculosis,  we  must  then  consider 
the  following  questions:  Are  tuberculous 
cattle  and  their  products  a  cause  of 
tuberculosis  in  man  ?  If  so,  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  ?  Are  there  not  other  causes,  far 
more  dangerous,  and  much  more  import¬ 
ant  to  control  ?  In  partial  answer  to 
above  queries,  it  may  be  said  that,  al¬ 
though  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  in 
human  beings  are  thought  to  be  directly 
traceable  to  cattle,  not  one,  in  the  vast 
literature  upon  the  subject  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  has  been  authentically  estab¬ 
lished,  so  that  this  question  is  still  an 
open  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  univers¬ 
ally  acknowledged  that  tuberculous 
people,  especially  through  their  sputum, 
are  an  immense  source  of  infection  to 
other  people  and  to  themselves.”  In  the 
above,  common  sense  holds  sway. 

Dr.  Law,  in  closing,  practically  asserts 
that  this  disease  is  transmittable  from 
ox  to  man  and  man  to  ox.  Dr.  Theobold 
Smith,  an  eminent  authority,  in  his 
careful  experiments  the  past  year,  has 
fairly  demonstrated  that  bacilli  from 
human  sputum  cannot  be  regarded  as 


specially  dangerous  to  cattle,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  fall  a 
speedy  prey  to  destruction.  Have  we 
not  a  reasonable  right  to  infer  that,  if 
the  disease  cannot  be  transmitted  from 
man  to  animal,  the  converse  is  also  true? 
Is  it  not  wise  to  hold  up  this  slaughter 
of  the  innocents,  as  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  has  done,  by  withholding  an 
appropriation  for  that  purpose,  until 
further  investigation  proves,  yes  or  no, 
the  fact,  that  the  human  family  is  in  any 
danger  from  cattle  tuberculosis  ?  I  have 
no  doubt  the  negative  will  yet  be  proved; 
then  this  tuberculin  nonsense  will  seek 
the  oblivion  that  the  blood-letting  of  40 
years  ago  now  enjoys. 

Massachusetts.  chas.  e.  parker. 


THE  JUNE-HATCHED  CHICK. 

IS  IT  WORTH  RAISING  ? 

Many  poultrymeu  are  tempted  to  continue 
hatching  through  June  and  a  part  of  July.  In 
former  years,  they  have  not  considered  it  advis¬ 
able  to  do  much  hatching  after  June  1.  Would 
you  consider  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  raise 
June-hatched  chickens?  Are  they  likely  to  do  well? 
Will  they  not  be  stunted  by  the  first  cold  weather, 
and  thus  lack  in  development  ?  What  would  you 
advise  as  the  best  treatment  for  June-hatched 
chicks  in  order  to  make  the  most  out  of  them  ? 

They  will  eat  their  heads  off  and  lay 
10-cent  eggs.  The  country  is  always 
full  of  such  late  pullets,  w.  h.  trusi.ow. 

We  have  never  considered  it  advisable 
or  profitable  to  grow  late  June  chicks, 
either  for  market  or  breeding  purposes, 
for  two  reasons  :  One  is  that  they  are 
sure  to  meet  a  flooded  market  and  low 
prices.  The  margin  of  profit  is  too  small 
to  justify  the  work.  The  other  reason 
is  that  chicks  grown  during  the  extreme 
heat  of  Summer  seem  to  lack  vitality, 
and  never  attain  the  size  and  vigor  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  breeding  stock,  and  it  al¬ 
ways  means  degenerate  stock,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in.  .JAMES  RANKIN. 

To  raise  June-hatched  chickens,  they 
simply  need  a  variety  of  food,  with  pure 
water  at  all  times,  and  to  be  kept  where 
they  can  have  sunshine  and  shade  to  go 
in  at  their  will.  We  feed  oat  flakes  at 
first,  generally  giving  soft  food  morn¬ 
ings,  mixing  corn  meal,  wheat  bran, 
shorts  and  rice  meal  or  coarse  wheat 
flour,  mixed  with  milk,  always  adding  a 
little  animal  food.  Then  give  them  their 
entire  liberty  after  the  first  few  days, 
and  they  will  grow  very  rapidly.  I  have 
little  or  no  trouble  with  them  when  cold 
weather  comes.  d.  a.  mount. 

There  is  certainly  no  good  reason  why 
June  and  even  July-hatched  chicks  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  raised.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  raised  June-hatched  chicks  that 
grew  remarkably  well,  coming  into  full 
laying  by  December.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  had  other  lots  that  were  puny 
and  thriftless.  I  now  have  a  flock  of 
40  pullets  that  were  hatched  the  middle 
of  last  July,  that  are  laying  equal  to  any 
on  the  farm,  and  have  been  since  Janu¬ 
ary.  Someof  those  July  chicks  weighed 
3 )4  pounds  per  pair  at  50  days  old.  So 
you  see  it  is  something  besides  the  sea¬ 
son  that  so  frequently  causes  late  chicks 
to  be  disappointing.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  too  close  confinement  of  the 
breeding  pens  for  a  long  time  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  cause.  My  advice  would  be 
to  give  the  breeding  stock  as  much  range 
and  variety  of  food  as  possible.  Feed 
the  chicks  liberally  with  a  well-balanced 
ration,  so  as  to  get  an  early  development. 
Be  specially  careful  about  lice  during 
the  hot  weather,  and  see  that  the  chicks 
never  suffer  for  fresh  water  to  drink.  I 
expect  to  try  to  hatch  a  lot  of  August 
chicks  for  my  own  use  as  an  experiment. 
They  will  just  come  to  laying  age  in 
February,  when  they  are  sure  to  begin 


at  once,  thus  avoiding  the  risk  of  feeding 
two  or  three  months  without  results 
after  they  are  old  enough  to  begin. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 

While  I  prefer  early-hatched  chicks, 
as  a  rule,  I  find  that  June-hatched  birds 
do  well  if  given  a  good  range  in  a  shady 
place,  and  plenty  of  good,  nourishing 
food  ;  an  orchard  is  an  excellent  place 
for  them.  I  would  not  care  to  hatch  the 
larger  breeds,  as  Brahmas,  Cochins,  etc., 
as  late  as  June,  but  the  Wyandottes  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  will  do  well  under  fav¬ 
orable  circumstances,  and  the  Minorcas, 
Leghorns  and  others  of  the  laying  type 
will  do  well,  even  as  late  as  J uly  hatched. 
The  best  way  to  develop  them  quickly 
and  get  them  ready  for  the  cold  weather, 
is  to  put  them  out  with  hens,  giving  a 
very  few  to  each  hen,  the  fewer  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Give  them  good  range  and  good 
food,  feeding  ground  meat  quite  liber¬ 
ally  ;  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of 
food  is  none  too  much.  Corn,  three 
parts  ;  oats,  two  parts  ;  wheat  one  part, 
ground  coarsely  and  mixed  with  the 
meat,  fed  moist,  make  a  good  food  for. 
them.  J.  E.  STEVENSON. 


Many  Fail;  One  Succeeds. 

“  A  scientific  mar¬ 
vel”  is  what  the  best 
mechanical  judges 
say  of  the  Safety 
Hand  Separator. 
Many  concerns  have 
tried  to  put  out 
machines  equally  as 
good.  They  have 
tried  to  capture  the 
farmers’  trade  b  y 
lower  prices,  only  to 
find  out,  when  too 
late,  that  a  good 
separator  can  not  be  made  for  less 
money.  It  has  no  real  competitor. 

in.  p-  «■  SHARPIES, 

Dubuque,  la.  West  Chester,  Pa 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Silo  Machinery 


ani(l  Tread  Horse  Powers.',, 

No  I)niry  or  Stock  Farm  can  count  itself  in  shape 
to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  Pain/  Products  or 
Beef,  without  the  aid  of  the  Silo.  We  make  the 
largest  line  of  Silo  Machinery  on  Earth,  and  know  that 
in  consequence  we  can  give  you  positively  better  value 
foryourmoney  than  you  can  get  elsewhere.  ’98  Silo 
H  ook  I  c  t free  to  any  address.  Contain*  ex-  Oov.  Hoard's 
latest  views  on  Ensilage  as  related  to  the  Dairy  Cow. 

'‘Smalley  Goods”  Agency  I  sMALLEY^MFtt.  co” 
goes  with  first  Order.  I  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


8UCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  poweR 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 
power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu- 
Llates  the  epeed  to  a 
■  nicety.  A  snccess- 
I  ful  power  tor  ran- 
_ _ _ — _  _ _  ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mil),  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  hocse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  ANO  LASTING.  Wemuke2andS 
horse  Tread  Powers,  ulso  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AMD 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS,  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
Powers  THE  CELEBRATED  OOOOHUE  WIND  MILLS.  et«, 
Our  1GD  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFD.  CO.^Wus. 


CORN 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  196  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  theSiLvau  Mfg.  Co. 
Salim,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  i 
the  subject.  It  Includes:  1 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly.  “ 
ft  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy 
to-day — to-morrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


THE  GREAT  REMEDY 

FOR  PAIN 

CURES  PROMPTLY. 


A 

Child 
Can 
Run  It. 

“  My  boy,  aged  seven  years,  runs  the 
Mikado 

Empire  Cream  Separator 

with  ease,”  writes  C.  L.  Fairbanks,  Spring- 
field,  Vt.  Close  skimming,  small  cost  for 
repairs,  and  ease  of  cleaning  are  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  commend  them  to  all  users. 

All  sizes  for  hand  or  power  use  at  prices  that  will 
interest  you.  Agents  wanted  in  territory  where  not 
represented.  Ask  for  our  1898  catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


A  Month’s  Vacation 

That’s  what  the 

CHAMPION 

Milk  Cooler 
and  Aerator 

means  to  you— an  hour’s  1 
time  saved  each  milking ; 
means  a  month  In  a  year. 
Our  customers  say  that  the  ' 

Champion  Haros  an  ', 
hour  each,  milking. 
Get  our  book,  "Milk.”  Free. ; 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., 

Milk  Dealers*  Supplies, 

39  Railroad  St.  Cortland,N.Y. 


Perfect  Milk 

Does  the  milk  have  a  bad  taste; 
does  it  turn  sour  too  quickly  I 

THE  PERFECTION  f 

Milk  Cooler 
and  Aerator.. 

will  stop  the  trouble.  It  Isa  low  priced  machine 
and  should  ho  In  every  dairy.  Send  for  circulars. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
'Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OP 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Gutter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305,307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstroet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Pad*  QoIa-01115-41, for CASH.-Cheese Hoops, 
lUI  OdlC  Presses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  160  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “ Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  In  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  &  HOXIE,  Utica,  N.  Y 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 

For  tloks. 
Hoc,  scab, 
foot  rot 
sad  all  forms 
of  8  KIN 
DISEASES  this 

HALLdVpUnk° 

will  be  found  the  bent  and 
the  most  convenient.  Made  of  beat 
galvanized  steel  it  is  strong  and  durabla* 
Will  not  leak,  rust  or  rot*  You  just  buy  once;  they  last* 
Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  free* 

HALL  STLLL  TANK  CO.,  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  ills- 


FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG.  CO.,  SLgfoSSK 

111.  will  sell  you  a  Feed  Cooker  direct  from  factory. 


N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

August  29  to  September3,  ’98. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

New  Building's. 

New  Water  Plant. 

Great  Attractions. 

PREMIUM  LISTS  NOW  READY. 

APPLY  TO 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates,  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  the  Fair 
Grounds. 
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Humorous. 

When  woman  drowns  her  home  in  suds 
Her  husband  feels  despair; 

She  roots  out  such  a  lot  of  duds 
She  thinks  he  ought  to  wear. 

— Chicago  Record. 

Old  Gentleman  :  “So  you’d  like  to 
become  my  son-in-law.”  Mr.  Harduppe  : 
“  Yes,  sir,  if  you  can  afford  it.” — Life. 

Shk  :  “  Do  you  know  that  married  men. 
as  a  rule,  live  longer  than  bachelors  ?  ” 
He:  “Oh,  I  don't  believe  that.  It  only 
seems  longer  to  them.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

Bach  us  Woods  :  “So  you’ve  got  back 
from  New  York.  II ow  did  you  feel  in 
such  a  big  city  ?  ”  Farmer  Stumpley  : 
“  I  felt  for  my  pocket-book  most  o’  th" 
time.” — Puck. 

Teacher  :  “  Of  course,  you  understand 
the  difference  between  liking  and  lov¬ 
ing?”  Pupil:  “Yes,  marm  ;  I  like  my 
father  and  mother,  but  I  love  pie.” — 
Boston  Traveller. 

School  Teacher:  “Now.  Willie  Hig¬ 
gins,  you  may  tell  me  what  Commodore 
Dewey  did  on  the  1st  of  May,  1898.” 
Willie  :  “He  did  the  Spaniards,  ma'am.” 
— Harpers  Bazar. 

Tailor  (to  mother,  who  is  having  a 
suit  made  for  her  boy)  :  “  Will  you  have 
the  shoulders  padded  ?  ”  Tommy  (inter¬ 
rupting):  “  No,  raa  ;  tell  him  to  pad  the 
trousers.” — Credit  Lost. 

Miss  Singleton  :  “  They  say  that  happy 
marriages  are  rare.  Tell  me,  did  you 
ever  have  any  trouble  with  your  hus¬ 
band?”  Mrs.  May  Tedd  :  “  No  trouble 
that  1  recollect,  except  in  getting  him.” 
—Tid  Bits. 

“  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  my  love,” 
said  Mr.  M.,  gazing  at  his  plate  of  lobster 
salad,  “  that  the  things  we  love  most  in 
this  life  are  the  very  things  that  never 
agree  with  us  ?  ”  “  Will  you  be  so  kind,” 
said  Mrs.  M.,  straightening  herself,  “as 
to  tell  me  whether  you  are  speaking  of 
the  salad  or  of  me,  sir  ?  ” — Credit  Lost. 

Attorney:  “You  say  this  defendant 
kissed  you  in  a  dark  room  ?  ”  Fair 
Plaintiff:  “  Yes,  sir.”  Attorney:  “Will 
you  please  explain  to  the  Court  how  j’ou 
came  to  enter  a  dark  room  with  the 
defendant?”  Fair  Plaintiff:  “Oh,  it 
wasn’t  dark  when  we  went  in.  We 
turned  the  light  out  afterward.” — New 
York  Herald. 

“Don’t  you  come  around  here  with 
any  more  of  your  patent  frauds,”  said 
Uncle  Reuben.  “  I’ve  been  took  in  once, 
but  you  ain't  goin’  to  ketch  me  agin.” 
“  What's  the  matter  ?  ”  asked  the  gentle¬ 
manly  agent.  “  The  lightning  rods  I 
sold  you  are  all  right,  aren’t  they?” 
“  All  right !  Well,  mebby  you  call  ’em 
all  right,  but  they’ve  been  up  for  rnore’n 
six  months  now  and  the  lightnin'  hasn't 
hit  ’em  once  !  ” — Chicago  News. 


IUY  "OIReOT  FROM  FAOTORY,"  »K#T 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Ddivered  FREE 
For  houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE 1  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  f>4  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yoa  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  INGERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


TEA  SET  FREE 


! 

Toilet  Set,  Watch, 

Lamp,  Clock, 
anti  many  other  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 

with  $5.00,  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders  of  our  Cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Extracts.  Great  Inducements.  Something  en¬ 
tirely  new.  Teas,  20  cents  and  upwards.  Coffees, 
10  cents  and  upwards.  SPECIAL  TERMS  TO 
AGENTS  to  get  up  clubs.  Full  particulars  Free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


FARMERS 

yon  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders,used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get 
town  agency.  Samples,  3  sizes,  mailed 
4cts.  TIE  CO.,  box  ja,  I  nadiUx,  N.  I. 


10  Men’s  Work 

Tremendous  sales  of  Hallock’s  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  Potato  Digger  in  the  last  year, 
show  it  is  a  marvel  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  money-making.  Does  the  work  ten 
men  would  do  with  forks.  It's  a  money-maker  to  work  with,  to  hire  out,  or  to  sell  by 
taking  an  agency.  Nothing  ever  offered  to  farmers  ever  had  such  a  boom.  Every 
one  sold  sells  from  one  to  a  dozen  others.  Thousands  of  users  testify :  “If*  the  Best 
I’otato  Digger  In  the  World.”  Send  for  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  it 
all  over  the  world.  It  has  no  rivals.  All  the  old-style,  high-priced  Diggers  are  thrown 
In  the  junk  pile  when  Hallock’s  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  comes  along.  Write  at  once  for 
descriptive  matter,  prices  and  full  information.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 
Gilt  Edge  Potato  Harvester 

“I  sold  your  digger  to  Mr.  R.  8.  Post,  and  he  used  it  last  Friday  and  Saturday  in  very  hard  stony  ground,  and  on 
*  side  hill  at  that,  and  it  did  its  work  well.  I  saw  it  this  morning  myself,  and  I  must  say  that  I  can  sell  a  good  manj 
of  them  next  season,  and  I  would  like  to  be  sure  of  the  agency  for  ’98.”  Yours  truly, 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  1897.  W.  H.  H.  Stebbina. 

“The  digger  arrived  all  right,  although  it  was  a  long  time  on  the  way.  I  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial,  and  this  la 
the  result.  It  digs  all  the  potatoes,  leaves  them  all  in  sight,  and  the  ground  in  Bpleudid  shape.  I  just  about  saved  tha 

price  of  the  digger  this  year  in  digging  my  seven 
acres  of  potatoes.  I  think  there  will  be  no  troubla 
in  selling  them  another  year.  For  a  starter  thren 
of  my  neighbors  Bay  they  want  one  next  year.” 

Yours  truly,  M.  D.  Pickett. 

Okemos,  Mich.,  November  13,  1897. 

“The  season  is  bow  about  over,  and  we  are  very 
much  pleased  with  our  success  with  your  Gilt  Edge 
potato  digger  for  this  our  first  season  with  it.  We  have  sold  28 
of  them  and  they  are  all  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  We  have 
two  left,  but  have  them  hired  out  at  25  cents  per  acre. 
With  one  of  these  machines  we  have  dug  over  70  acres  and 
not  one  cent  for  repairs.”  Yours  truly, 

Prairie  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  18,  1897.  Prairie  City  Produce  Co. 

“Inclosed  find  check  to  cover  sample  digger  shipped  to  me 
recently.  I  put  the  digger  out  for  trial  this  A.  M.  It  works 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  I  immediately  wired  you  for  fire 
more.  Trust  you  shipped  them  at  once.  Please  send  me 
contract  covering  two  counties.  I  expect  to  have  a  large 
trade  on  your  digger.”  Yours  truly,  Henry  Walters. 

Sbermsville,  III.,  August  19,  1897. 

Mr.  Walters  had  been  handling  a  high  pi  iced  digger  for 
several  years.  Was  very  skeptical  about  the  Gilt  Edge,  but 
the  above  shows  the  result  of  his  giving  it  a  trial.  He  sold 
during  the  season  of  ’97,  33  diggers,  every  one  of  which 
gave  entire  satisfaction. 

Special  Offer  for  introduction  where  territory  has  not  been  placed. 

0.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805  YORK,  PA. 


BUCKEYE  % 


ST  DRILL 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  new 
Bi mv  Brill  we  have  applied  the 
well  known  advantages  of  tlie 
disc  principle  to  a  grain  drill. 
The  fact  that  it  heart  the  stamp 

'99 


‘BUCKEYE 

M  will  prove  a  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  of  its  quality.  It  Is  the 
equal  In  construction  of  our 
'other  well  known  and  popular 
drills.  It  is  equipped  with 
the  same  Buckeye  Bouhle 
Hun  Force  Feed,  and 
\e,r  Buckeye  Speed  Be- 
vice,  for  changing  feed,  that 
Is  found  on  our  other  drills. 

The  Advantages 

of  the  disc  when  applied  to  a  drill 
are  the  complete  opening  of  the 
H  furrow  for  receiving  the  seed.  The 

absolute  freedom  from  clogging;  tlie  disc  cuts  through  weeds,  corn  stalks,  stubble,  etc. 
Thev  are  somewhat  lighter  In  draft  also.  Ours  are  equipped  with  either  chain  coverers  or  spring 

press  whee . verm  s.  This  is  a  perfect  Vise  Brill  and  will  meet  ewe»T/  of  «ich 

a  machine.  Don’t  buy  until  you  secure  our  catalogue  and  prices.  Sent  free.  W  rite  for  them  at  once, 
n  *-»  ..  .  ot  o.  /\A  9  Canal  St.,  SPRINCFIELD,  OHIO. 

P*  P»  MAST  OL  CO*  Branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TORNADO 


For  Cutting: 

ENSILAGE, 

use  the 

It  CUTS,  SPLITS  and  SHREDS  at  ONE  and  the 
SAME  OPERATION.  Also  cuts  HAY  and  STRAW 
without  any  change  of  attachments.  ONE  CUTTING 
nEADdoes  ALL.  THREE  STYLES  of  CARRIERS, 
BEST  MADE.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  SAMPLE 
of  Corn  Stalks  and  Hay  Cut  on  the  TORNADO. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


FARQUHAR’S 

Traction  and  Portable  Engines. 


Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.  Ltd.,  YORK,  PA. 


■HE  improved  ^CHAMPION. 


^INds 

-THE  - 

Straw. 


„  ry  e  „ 

•'THRESHEfO 

CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, Cobleskill  N . Y- 
Horse  Powers.  Ensilage  Cutters,  Round  Silos,  &c 


HEEBNERS’ 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
Forlv2  and  3  Horses. 


Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

HORSE-POWER 


LITTLE  GlAhi  I  Threshing  Machine/ 

Threshes  Grain, Rice, Flax.Miilet  and  Grass  Seed.Fully 
warranted.  Feed  A  Ensilage  Cutters, Feed  Grinders, Ac. 

UEEUNEU  &  SONS,  LANSDALE,  PA..  C.  S.  A. 


THIS  IS 


CHARTER 


SPACE 


See  ad  last  and  next  week 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

88  Styles  A  sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 
Hay  or  46  Inch  Bell 

Straw  Feed  Opening  KstHH  llm  “** 


’ Power  Leverage  64 to  I  ~^^,STEEl 
Largest  line  In  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  till  Hampshire  SL.Quincy.IU. 


MONEY 

Is  greatly  Increased  by  using  labor 
saving  inacnlnery. 

It  costs  too  much  to  dig 
potatoes  by  hand. 

BOWDEN 

Potato  Diggers 

.  IHg  Potatoes 
'Cheaper  and  Cleaner 

than  can  be  done  by  hand.  Nomat- 
'ter  how  deep  or  shallow— THEY 
CET  THEM  ALL.  With  care  they  last  Indefinitely. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  see  our  Free,  R'Z  page  catalogue. 
BOWDEN  M’F’GCO.,  Box  28,  Prairie  City,  Iowa, 
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and  Seed  Saver— 

it’s  a  neat  device  for  attaching  to  the  cutter  bar  of 
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The  cut  shows  how  it  operates.  Saves  all  shattering.  It  qj 
follow  right  after  any  machine  now  used  and  save  O 
third  moro  seed  than  can  otherwise  be  secured.  T'  o , 
the  willing  testimony  of  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  and 
know.  Pays  for  itself  the  first  season.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  It.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  from  users  sent  free. 

American  Buncher  Manfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile'3S& 


JACKSON, 

are  the  VKity 

.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  - - ,vu.  -,„."ience.  thor¬ 

ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  Tile  drained  land  is 
the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
Chimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwant.  76  Third  Ave. 
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PINEAPPLE  CULTURE  IN  FLORIDA. 


AN  INDUSTRY  WITH  POSSIBILITIES. 

Good  Words  for  Florida  Climate. 

About  25  years  ago,  pineapples  were  first  planted  on 
the  Florida  Keys,  as  the  islands  about  the  southern 
part  of  this  State  are  called.  These  plants  were  of 
the  Red  Spanish  variety,  the  common  commercial 
kind.  Their  cultivation  there  proving  profitable,  they 
were  a  few  years  later  introduced  on  the  mainland, 
and  their  cultivation  was  largely  extended.  After  a 
few  years,  finer  varieties  were  introduced,  experi¬ 
mented  with  and  proved  profitable.  A  few  men,  be¬ 
lieving  that  still  larger  profits  could  be  made  from 
this  fruit,  kept  studying  and  experimenting  for  its 
best  development,  importing  and  testing  new  and 
rare  varieties,  and  different  methods  of  growing,  until 
after  several  years,  it  was  demonstrated  that  partial 
shade  was  needed,  and  irrigation  was  advisable  to 
reach  their  best  development.  This  best  way  was  in 
reality  the  cheapest,  for  a  larger  profit  on  the  cost 
was  thus  obtained.  Of  all  varieties  experimented 
with,  the  Smooth  Cayenne  was  decided 
the  best  all-'round  fruit,  as  it  gave  most 
profit. 

While  the  pineapple  will  grow  fruit, 
and  give  fair  profit  with  little  atten¬ 
tion,  there  is,  probably,  no  fruit  in  the 
world  whose  cultivation  can  be  made  so 
profitable  with  good  and  proper  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Smooth  Cayenne  is  the 
favorite  variety  with  most  of  the  best 
growers.  This  has  a  smooth-edged  leaf, 
making  it  most  agreeable  to  work 
about.  It  is  a  good  grower,  fruits 
largely  in  Winter,  and  gives  a  large, 
solid  fruit  of  fine  quality  and  a  good 
shipper.  It  has  a  fair  number  of  suck¬ 
ers,  which  grow  from  the  stem  of  the 
plant  near  the  ground  ;  when  of  the 
right  size,  these  suckers  are  removed 
from  the  parent  plant,  and  either  sold 
or  planted  by  the  grower.  The  Smooth 
Cayenne  grows  only  suckers,  while 
many  other  varieties  grow  not  only 
these,  but  also  slips  and  crownlets. 

Slips  are  the  new  plants  grown  at  the 
base  of  the  fruit  itself,  and  crownlets 
grow  at  the  base  of  the  crown,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  top  of  the  fruit.  From  any  of 
these  plants,  or  from  the  crown  itself, 
fruit  can  be  grown.  The  pineapple 
plant  grows  from  a  middle  stock,  a 
bunch  of  leaves  with  the  fruit  on  top  of  this  stock 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  roughly  speaking, 
like  the  lily.  It  costs  something  to  start  a  first-class 
pinery  ;  plants  are  expensive,  a  partial  shade  advisa¬ 
ble,  and  a  model  plantation  should  be  irrigated,  all  of 
which,  together  with  the  land,  care,  fertilizing  and 
marketing,  will  represent  an  outlay  of  between  $2,000 
and  $3,000  per  acre,  before  any  returns  are  received. 
But  having  such  a  pinery,  the  crops  and  consequent 
profit  are,  probably,  the  surest  and  largest  that  can 
be  made  from  any  branch  of  fruit  culture  known.  A 
pinery  once  established  is  there  to  stay  so  long  as 
properly  cared  for,  and  although  the  same  plant  fruits 
but  once,  the  same  roots  may  be  profitably  fruited 
several  times,  by  leaving  one  of  the  suckers  which 
grow  from  the  root  while  the  plant  is  fruiting.  After 
allowing  the  roots  to  bear  fruit  as  long  as  is  thought 
best  in  the  pinery,  they  may  be  dug  up  and  placed 
in  the  nursery  or  propagating  bed,  to  grow  new 
plants  from,  and  a  new  plant  is  set  in  their  place  in 
the  pinery. 

Let  us  look  at  the  receipts  of  a  model  pinery  for  a 
year.  Take,  for  instance,  the  pinery,  a  view  in  which 
is  shown  at  Fig.  206.  In  this  pinery  were  a  little  more 
than  three  acres  of  fruiting  plants.  The  returns  from 


fruit  sold  were  $5,325.26;  for  plants  sold.  $9,210.75, 
making  a  total  of  $14,536.01  received  during  the  year 
1897  from  this  small  tract  of  ground.  I  have  returns 
from  a  number  of  pineapple  growers  in  different  parts 
of  south  Florida,  for  the  Summer  of  1897  ;  these  show 
an  average  of  20  cents  per  pineapple.  The  Winter 
crop  gives  better  returns,  the  fruit  often  selling  for  50 
to  75  cents  each,  and  many  individual  fruits  bringing 
$1.50  each. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
best  number  of  plants  per  acre  to  grow ;  from  4,500  to 
20,000  have  been  tried.  About  9,000  per  acre  are  now 
considered  the  correct  number,  as  this  gives  ground 
room  enough  for  the  roots,  and  it  is  more  profitable  to 
feed  the  plant  with  fertilizer  than  to  use  room  for  it 
to  get  its  own  nourishment  from  the  ground.  Scarcely 
any  pineries  have  thus  far  been  irrigated,  yet  irriga¬ 
tion  will,  undoubtedly,  pay  very  largely  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  any  fruit  which  contains  so  large  a  per  cent  of 
water  as  does  the  pineapple,  and  which  grows  from 
bloom  to  about  half  size  before  the  rainy  season  begins. 

These  pineapples  grow  in  size  from  7  to  12  pounds 


each  ;  a  crate  usually  contains  8  to  12  apples.  The 
crate  now  adopted  for  shipping  this  fruit  makes  a 
very  neat  package,  being  of  light  material,  and  in 
size  12  x  21  x  24  inches. 

I  doubt  whether  many  of  your  readers  have  ever 
tasted  these  delicious  Smooth  Cayenne  pineapples 
which,  in  their  perfection,  are  truly  “  nectar  fit  for 
the  gods  ”.  So  few  of  these  are  grown  that,  probably, 
for  a  long  time  not  enough  of  them  will  be  produced 
fully  to  supply  the  best  trade  of  the  large  cities.  As 
to  ever  overstocking  the  market  with  this  fine  fruit,  I 
doubt  its  being  done,  as  the  area  suited  to  their  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  is  so  limited. 

Although  people  in  the  other  States  have  an  idea 
that  we  have  little  but  swamps,  fevers  and  malaria  in 
the  Summer,  and  that  a  white  person  cannot  live  here 
in  any  comfort  except  in  the  Winter,  our  temperature 
never  gets  as  high  as  in  the  large  cities  north  or  west. 
Our  nights  are  always  cool  and  delightful,  inviting 
thorough  and  comfortable  rest.  Even  during  our  hot¬ 
test  days,  we  have  a  cool,  pleasant  breeze  from  either 
ocean  or  gulf.  The  rain  in  Summer  is  abundant,  yet 
we  have  no  mud  or  standing  water  on  our  uplands, 
and  many  settlers  prefer  Summer  to  Winter  climate. 

Auburndale,  Fla.  c.  i.  p. 


HOW  TO  FORCE  SWEET  CORN. 

WILL  EXTRA  FERTILIZER  DO  IT  ? 

Season  Determined  by  the  Variety. 

A  reader  in  Michigan  planted  Cory  sweet  corn  so  that  it  aver¬ 
aged  six  inches  high,  while  his  neighbors  had  it  two  inches 
higher.  He  wants  to  know  whether  be  can  pnt  any  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  around  the  corn  that  will  force  it  so  that  it  will  overtake 
the  other,  and  produce  ears  as  soon  as  the  rest. 

Too  Much  Nitrogen  Retards. — My  experience  leads 
me  to  think  that  an  excess  of  nitrogen  retards  ripen¬ 
ing,  but  increases  growth  of  plant.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  the  claim  that  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  hastens 
maturity,  and  I  incline  to  believe  the  claim  true,  but 
I  have  made  no  experiments  to  determine.  I  doubt 
whether  maturity  will  be  affected  by  any  application 
now,  except  it  be  retarded  by  excess  of  nitrogen. 

Massachusetts.  m.  morse. 

Depends  Upon  the  Variety. — We  do  not  think  the 
Michigan  reader  can  hasten  the  maturing  of  his  corn 
by  putting  on  fertilizer  now.  If  his  land  was  well 
enriched  before  planting,  as  it  should  be,  the  time  of 
maturity  will  depend  principally  upon 
the  variety  of  corn  selected  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Some  varieties  come  to  maturity 
much  earlier  than  others.  Usually,  the 
variety  having  smallest  ears  ripens 
earliest.  It  is  possible  that  his  variety 
is  smaller  than  his  neighbors’,  and  may 
yet  mature  just  as  early,  or  even  earlier. 
We  have  not  made  direct  experiments 
to  test  this,  but  speak  from  our  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Long  Island,  geo.  w.  iiallock  a  son. 
Cultivation  is  Better. — We  hardly 
think  the  Michigan  reader  can  succeed 
in  his  desire  by  simply  adding  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  the  soil.  Most  manufactured 
fertilizers  are  not  quickly  soluble,  and 
should  he  use  a  liquid  fertilizer,  he  will 
be  quite  likely  to  use  one  in  which 
nitrogen  predominates,  and  will  force  a 
leaf  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  ear 
If  our  corn  were  behind  our  neighbors’, 
and  it  had  had  sufficient  fertilizer  to 
mature  a  full  crop,  we  would  try  to 
catch  up  by  giving  that  corn  more  and 
better  cultivation  than  the  other  fel¬ 
lows  would.  We  would  keep  the  cul¬ 
tivator  moving,  and  run  it  shallow 
every  time.  We  like  the  spiketooth  cul¬ 
tivator  and  the  weeder  for  such  work. 
We  would  especially  try  to  stop  the 
formation  of  any  crust  on  the  soil,  by  cultivating  as 
soon  as  possible  after  every  rain,  and  many  soils  will 
allow  such  cultivation  sooner  than  one  would  think. 
By  keeping  the  soil  open,  air  circulates,  moisture  is 
conserved  if  there  is  danger  of  drought,  or  it  is  given 
off  if  the  soil  is  too  wet ;  right  conditions  prevail,  and 
growth  is  rapid.  We  prefer  corn  fertilizer  to  stable 
manure  to  push  a  crop,  but  culture  and  fertilizer 
should  go  together.  We  believe  the  length  of  time 
taken  to  mature  a  crop  depends  largely  upon  the 
variety,  but  we  also  believe  that  we  can  shorten  that 
period,  to  a  limited  degree,  by  proper  cultivation  in  a 
fertile  soil.  h.  g.  Manchester. 

Connecticut. 

Organic  Nitrogen  Best. — In  my  opinion,  more  de¬ 
pends  on  the  soil  conditions  and  the  amount  of  fer¬ 
tility  already  in  the  soil,  than  on  anything  that  can 
be  done  after  the  crop  has  reached  its  present  state. 
Because  his  corn  is,  at  present,  smaller  than  his  neigh¬ 
bors’,  does  not  prove  that  he  will  not  get  ears  just  as 
soon  as  his  neighbors  ;  but  as  to  whether  they  will  be 
as  good  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen.  Added  fertility 
may  improve  his  crop,  but  if  he  force  a  larger  stalk 
growth,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  his  crop  later 
rather  than  earlier.  I  would  say  to  him  to  select  a 
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few  rows,  put  on  some  good  fertilizer,  give  them  extra 
cultivation  and  he  might  learn  something  by  which 
to  be  governed  in  the  future.  If  he  has  a  little  hen 
manure,  try  it  on  the  surface,  with  plenty  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  I  think  organic  nitrogen  is  better  at  this  point 
than  nitrate  of  soda.  dknnis  fenn. 

Connecticut. 

NOTES  ON  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

HOW  FARMKR8  IIAN  1)1, K  IT. 

North  Dakota  Items. — I  have  found  that  the  most 
satisfactory  and  economical  way  to  harvest  a  wheat 
crop  is  to  hitch  four  horses  to  a  seven-foot -cut  twine 
binder,  of  some  standard  make,  and  cut  18  or  20  acres 
a  day.  It  has  not  displaced  hand  labor  in  thiscountry, 
because  hand  labor  was  not  in  vogue  when  this 
country  was  opened  up.  We  could  not  harvest  a  crop 
without  the  machine.  We  can’t  get  competent  labor 
as  it  is.  The  machine  only  increases  the  capacity  of 
labor.  We  find  the  best  way  to  stack  wheat  is  in 
round  stacks,  of  about  seven  loads  each  ;  but  very 
little  of  it  is  done.  When  grain  is  stacked,  we  consider 
three  weeks  soon  enough  to  go  through  the  sweat. 
Most  farmers  sell  the  bulk  of  the  crop  when  thrashed, 
to  pay  expenses.  I  have  usually  held  when  I  could, 
but  the  times  have  been  rare  that  the  price  was 
more  in  the  Spring  than  in  the  Fall.  It  is  good  policy 
to  hold  the  crop  back,  when  the  ruling  price  is  below 
75  cents.  w.  s.  F. 

Michigan  City,  N.  D. 

Push  It  Along. — Some  thrash  from  the  shock, 
which  is  the  cheaper  way,  provided  it  is  a  dry  season, 
and  a  thrasher  can  be  secured  promptly  ;  otherwise 
stack  the  grain,  and  take  no  chances.  Make  round 
stacks  with  the  lower  part  of  the  upper 
third  projecting  slightly,  with  the  tops 
of  the  bundles  higher  than  the  butts 
so  that,  after  settling  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  rain  following  the  stalks 
into  the  stack.  When  properly  con¬ 
structed  and  settled,  such  stacks  will 
remain  dry  six  months.  Grain  properly 
stacked  can  be  thrashed  at  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  owner.  An  average  of 
prices  will  show  that  the  best  time  to 
sell  is  immediately  after  harvest,  or 
when  the  rush  is  over,  unless  there 
is  a  mammoth  crop,  in  which  case  it 
should  be  sold  immediately  after  har¬ 
vest.  The  most  important  things  to  do, 
are  to  be  prompt  and  thorough,  taking 
no  chances  trying  to  save  a  nickel ;  one 
of  our  men  was  not  wrong  even  if  it 
did  lack  sentiment  when  he  explained 
the  cause  of  delay  in  cutting  some 
grain,  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
“fooling  around  three  days  with  a 
funeral.”  No  man  can  tell  the  future 
of  the  market  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  even  though  there  were  no 
manipulation,  which  there  always  is 
to  some  extent ;  therefore  the  ordi¬ 
nary  farmer  would  better  sell  his  crop 
promptly,  and  depend  on  the  margin 


that  is  necessary  to  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day.  If 
the  weather  is  favorable,  I  usually  commence  stacking 
about  10  days  after  cutting,  and  put  in  ricks  (two 
ricks  in  a  set)  with  20-foot  foundations,  which  is  a 
good  size  for  convenience  in  stacking,  thrashing,  and 
keeping.  If  I  intend  to  sell  the  crop  at  once,  it  must 
be  thrashed  within  three  days  after  stacking,  or  else 
it  will  be  in  “  the  sweat”,  and  if  it  get  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  it  should  stand,  at  least  three  weeks,  before 
thrashing,  so  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  dried  out.  I 
much  prefer  this  way  of  thrashing,  as  the  berry  is 
much  nicer,  plumper,  and  will  weigh  heavier  than  if 
thrashed  out  of  the  shock,  or  just  after  stacking.  The 
three  things  I  consider  the  most  important  in  wheat 
harvest  are,  first,  have  the  wheat  ripe ;  second,  have 
the  binder  in  perfect  running  order;  third,  have  good 
men  to  shock  and  stack,  and  if  the  weather  is  favorable, 
the  grain  will  be  safely  harvested.  In  regard  to  the 
holding  of  wheat,  I  am  unprepared  to  say,  for  no  one 
knows  yet  what  the  yield  in  this  country  will  be,  much 
less  foreign  countries,  which  will  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  price.  o.  A.  M. 

Seba,  Ind. 

THE  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

At  Fig.  207,  is  shown  a  typical  Hereford,  from  a 
picture  printed  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  This  breed 
is  an  old-established  one,  it  being  more  than  a  century 
since  its  founding  in  Hereford,  England.  Early 
in  the  present  century,  it  was  recognized  as  a  valuable 
beef  breed.  Records  of  sales  from  1700  to  1811  show 
that  20  oxen  brought  for  beef  an  average  of  .£100  6s, 
or  about  $530  each.  The  Ilerefords  and  Short-horns 
were  active  rivals  during  those  early  days,  and  their 
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between  cost  and  selling  price  for  his  profit.  Farmers 
should  not  forget  that  holding  grain  for  an  advance 
is  speculation,  pure  and  simple,  with  the  chances  in 
favor  of  the  other  fellow.  w.  s.  c. 

Winona,  Minn. 

Shocking  and  Stacking. — The  wheat  should  be 
shocked  in  round  shocks,  as  soon  as  cut.  Set  10 
bundles  securely  on  the  ground,  then  break  down  the 
butts  of  two  more,  crisscross  them  on  the  shock  with 
the  heads  toward  the  prevailing  winds,  and  press 
down  firmly.  Wheat  shocked  in  this  way  will  shed 
more  hard  rain  than  any  long  shock  I  ever  saw.  I 
prefer  putting  wheat  in  the  barn,  or  stacking  to 
thrash,  to  thrashing  directly  from  the  field.  I  think 
the  round  stack  preferable.  I  begin  in  the  center,  and 
overlap  each  bundle  about  one-half,  keep  the  center 
of  stack  the  highest,  increase  the  height  of  the  center 
as  the  stack  increases  in  height,  and  pitch  on  from  all 
sides  so  the  stack  will  settle  evenly.  If  the  stack  is 
to  stand  any  length  of  time,  I  top  out  with  fresh  cut 
swamp  grass,  beginning  well  down  from  the  top,  put 
on  in  layers,  each  layer  overlapping  the  other;  then 
when  the  first  shower  comes,  take  a  hand  rake  and 
with  the  back,  break  down  the  butts  all  around  and 
the  stack  will  never  wet  in,  if  the  work  be  properly 
done.  I  have  seen  stacks  put  up  in  this  way,  stand  in 
excellent  shape  until  December.  We  usually  thrash 
as  soon  after  harvest  as  convenient.  I  think  I  would 
sell  as  soon  as  I  could  get  my  wheat  on  the  market. 

Hedgesville,  N,  Y.  A.  N.  n. 

Methods  in  Indiana. — The  only  implement  we  use 
in  cutting  wheat  is  one  of  our  modern  binders,  which 
will  practically  save  all  the  grain,  if  properly  mam 
aged.  One  man  to  operate  the  machine  with  three 
Worses,  and  another  man  to  do  the  shocking,  are  all 
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respective  breeders  have  kept  up  the  controversy  ever 
since.  But  there  is  room  for  both  breeds  in  this 
country.  The  Uerefords  were  first  brought  to  this 
country  in  1817,  the  first  importation  going  to  Ken¬ 
tucky,  later  importations  to  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  Still  later,  large  numbers  of  the  best  animals 
to  be  had  were  imported  for  breeding  up  and  founding 
herds  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Recent  im¬ 
portations  have  not  been  so  heavy.  The  Mark  Lane 
Express  complains  because  our  breeders  have  insisted 
on  buying  the  best  animals  for  importing  to  build  up 
their  herds,  but  this  would  appear  to  be  good  business 
sense  on  their  part.  Recent  sales  of  purebred  Ilere- 
fords  in  this  country,  both  native-bred  and  imported, 
show  some  very  long  prices. 

In  color,  the  Herefoidis  a  red  of  varying  shade, 
generally  dark,  with  clear  white  face,  white  line  of 
greater  or  less  length,  white  belly,  white  brush  and 
white  feet.  The  horns  are  medium  to  long,  white, 
waxy  and  generally  turning  outward,  forward,  and 
sometimes  downward.  In  form,  they  are  blocky,  square 
built,  with  rather  short  legs,  and  all  meat  points  full 
and  rounded.  The  tail  drops  squarely  from  rumps 
even  and  high.  The  quarters  are  heavy,  muscular 
and  low  down  on  the  hocks  ;  the  ribs  well  sprung,  but 
rounded  neatly  to  a  long,  deep  barrel.  The  head  and 
neck  are  both  short  and  close  fleshed.  The  whole 
makeup  of  the  animal  indicates  strongly  the  marked 
characteristic  of  the  breed — beef.  They  have  found 
great  favor  on  the  cattle  ranges  of  Texas.  They  are 
not  remarkably  good  milkers,  though  they  raise  excel¬ 
lent  calves.  Mature  bulls  weigh  from  1,900  to  2,300 
pounds,  and  cows  from  1,200  to  1,(}00  pounds,  with 
occasional  animals  exceeding  these  weights.  They 
are  classed  with  the  largest  of  modern  breeds,  are 
hardy  and  prepotent  to  a  remarkable  degree. 


NO  TBS  FROM  THE  BEAN  COUNTRY. 

THE  CROP  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

How  It  Is  Grown  and  Handled. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

( Concluded .) 

“  How  are  the  beans  harvested  ?  ” 

“  The  old-fashioned  way  is  to  pull  them  up  by  hand, 
two  rows  at  a  time,  setting  the  plants  in  little  bunches, 
roots  upward,  to  cure.  This  is  very  hard  work  in¬ 
deed  ;  there  is  no  other  process  upon  the  farm  more 
tiring  to  the  back  than  pulling  beans.  This  is  still 
done  where  the  crop  is  not  very  large.  The  large 
growers,  however,  use  a  bean  cutter  ;  a  two-wheeled 
machine  having  two  sharp,  narrow  blades  that  cut 
the  beans  off  just  below  the  surface,  two  rows  at  a 
time,  drawing  the  two  rows  into  one.  They  are  then 
bunched  by  forks  into  little  piles,  to  cure  in  the  field 
before  thrashing.  By  the  time  they  are  ready  for 
harvesting,  all  the  leaves  are  fallen,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  except  the  bare  vine  and  pods.” 

“Can  the  beans  be  thrashed  by  machinery  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  the  bean  thrasher  is  built  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  ordinary  grain  thrasher,  and  the  machines  are 
now  so  improved  that  the  farmer  does  not  have  to 
reclean  the  beans  before  delivering  them  to  his  pur¬ 
chaser.  There  is,  however,  quite  a  long  process  be¬ 
fore  the  beans  are  ready  for  the  consumer,  and  special 
machinery  is  found  in  the  warehouses  of  the  bean 
districts.” 

“  What  is  the  process  of  preparing  the  beans  for 
market  ?  ” 

“  First  they  are  put  through  a  cleaner,  a  very  in¬ 
genious  machine.  The  best  bean  cleaners  cost  several 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  50  to  100  bushels  per  hour. 
They  take  out  all  the  dust,  dirt,  and 
split  beans,  by  an  ingenious  system  of 
fans,  sieves,  and  air  suction,  and  also 
polish  the  remaining  beans  to  a  pearly 
luster.” 

“  Are  they  then  ready  for  ship¬ 
ping  ?” 

“  No;  they  must  still  be  handpicked 
before  barreling  for  shipment.  In  many 
bean  houses  in  western  New  York, 
women  are  given  steady  employment 
for,  at  least,  nine  months  in  the  year. 
They  sit  by  a  little  duck-covered  tray, 
on  to  which  the  beans  run  down  a  nar¬ 
row  chute  from  above,  and  they  re¬ 
move  all  discolored  or  otherwise  de¬ 
fective  beans  which  escape  the  machine 
cleaner.  The  women  are  paid  by  the 
pound  for  all  the  defective  beans  they 
pick  out,  and  this  system  assures  the 
dealer  that  every  poor  one  will  be  re¬ 
moved.  After  the  beans  have  been 
hand-picked,  they  are  packed  in  large 
barrels  holding  from  320  to  350  pounds 
each,  and  then  shipped  in  car-load  lots. 
In  spite  of  Boston’s  preeminence  as  a 
bean  center,  New  York  is  the  greatest 
bean  market  of  the  world.” 

“  What  are  the  favorite  varieties  in  field  culture  ?  ” 

“  The  one  variety  most  extensively  cultivated  is 
the  Pea  or  Marrow  Pea.  It  is  a  very  small,  white 
bean,  and  I  believe  that,  in  the  United  States,  there 
are  three  or  four  acres  of  Pea  beans  grown  to  one 
acre  of  any  other  kind.  This  is  the  earliest  of  all  field 
beans,  maturing  in  from  60  to  70  days,  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  It  has  a  small  running  vine,  is  very 
healthy,  and  produces  the  heaviest  crop  of  any  variety. 
On  good  soil,  with  ordinary  culture,  it  has  yielded  as 
high  as  40  bushels  an  acre.” 

“  What  variety  ranks  next  to  the  Pea  in  popularity  ?” 

“  The  Marrow,  which  is  a  late  variety,  requiring 
from  10  to  14  days  longer  than  the  Pea  before  mature. 
The  growth  is  ranker  and  the  foliage  coarser  than  the 
Pea,  but  the  yield  on  most  soils  is  from  five  to  ten 
bushels  per  acre  less  than  Pea  or  Medium.  The 
Medium  ranks  between  Pea  and  Marrow  in  size,  and 
also  in  time  of  ripening.” 

“  What  can  you  tell  us  of  the  Red  Kidney  bean,  of 
which  we  are  told  there  is  such  a  largely  increased 
acreage  ? ” 

“The  Red  Kidney  is  a  large,  red  bean,  grown  en¬ 
tirely  for  export.  Very  few  of  these  beans  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  America,  except  by  foreigners,  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  them  in  their  native  countries. 
'The  larger  part  of  the  Red  Kidneys  raised  are  sent  to 
Cuba,  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America, 
appearing  as  ‘  frijoles’,  which  form  such  a  prominent 
part  of  the  Mexican  bill  of  fare.” 

“  How  does  the  New  York  bean  crop  this  season 
compare  with  that  of  last  year  ?  ’’ 

“As  a  result  of  observations  made  in  May  and 
June,  during  which  period  I  have  been  driving  through 
the  bean-growing  section  of  western  New  York,  I 
would  say  that  the  acreage  in  beans,  as  compared 
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with  that  of  last  year,  shows  an  increase  of,  at  least, 
26  per  cent.  The  greatest  increase  is  .in  Red  Kidneys, 
and  this  must  be  fully  50  per  cent  more  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that,  early  in 
April,  beans  of  all  sorts  took  a  sudden  upward  jump 
in  price,  with  Red  Kidneys  leading,  and  so  far,  they 
have  maintained  this  lead.  At  the  present  time,  they 
are  quoted  25  to  30  cents  higher  than  any  other  sort.” 

“  Would  this  circumstance  seem  to  justify  the  in¬ 
creased  acreage  in  this  one  sort  ?  ” 

“  That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer  in 
advance.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the  Red 
Kidneys  command  but  a  restricted  market,  being 
practically  confined,  in  export,  to  the  countries  named 
and,  while  our  present  unpleasantness  continues, 
these  are  the  very  countries  with  which  our  export 
trade  is  liable  to  be  more  or  less  interrupted.  We  are 
not  looking  for  a  protracted  struggle  at  present ;  if 
such  were  the  case,  it  is  quite  within  the  possibilities 
for  Red  Kidney  beans  to  suffer  from  a  depressed' 
market.” 

“  Will  the  present  increased  area  of  beans  interfere 
materially  with  the  acreage  of  other  crops  ?  ” 

“  Not  necessarily.  The  bean  growers  usually  prac¬ 
tice  a  four-year  rotation.  This  year,  it  would  appear 
that  western  New  York  will  have  large  crops  of  beans, 
wheat  and  potatoes,  and  prospects  are  encouraging 
for  big  crops  in  all  three  lines.” 

Mr.  Dibble  has  under  observation  about  1,000  acres 
of  beans,  both  field  and  garden  varieties. 

Western  New  York  is,  certainly,  the  bean 
belt,  and  the  farmers  of  that  section  appear 
to  indorse  the  opinion  of  the  late  Josh  Hil¬ 
lings,  who  wrote  a  poem  with  a  refrain 
stating  that  “  Keans  is  a  joyful  crop.”  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Red  Kidney  bean  and  its  future, 
it  is  odd  to  reflect  that  the  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pression  of  a  foreign  power,  thousands  of 
miles  away,  as  exerted  upon  her  helpless 
dependencies,  may  strongly  affect  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  sturdy  American  cultivating  his 
bean  fields  in  western  New  York  !  Let  us  all 
help  Uncle  Sam  to  settle  matters  with  the 
Dons  before  that  bean  crop  is  ready  for 
market  !  K.  T.  R. 


OBSERVED  IN  DAIRIES  AND 
CREAMERIES. 

Composite  Tests. — It  is  gratifying  to  see 
the  way  in  which  creameries  and  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  about  the  State  are  adopting  the  Bab- 
cock  test  as  the  basis  for  buying  their  milk. 

Instead  of  paying  so  much  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  as  formerly,  under  the  Kabcoek  system, 
the  milk  is  paid  for  according  to  the  per  cent 
of  butter  fat  it  contains.  That  the  latter  sys¬ 
tem  is  just  where  only  butter  is  made,  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  all,  for  about  85  per  cent  of  butter  is 
pure  fat,  and  all  good  butter  contains  about 
the  same  amount,  whether  made,  from  poor 
or  rich  milk.  That  the  system  is,  also,  just 
in  cheese  factories,  is  not  so  clear  to  all,  and 
there  is  not  space  here  to  go  into  detail  to 
prove  its  justice.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
consensus  of  opinion  from  our  best  experi¬ 
ment  stations  is  that  the  per  cent  of  fat  is 
the  true  basis  for  purchasing  milk  for  mak¬ 
ing  cheese  as  well  as  butter.  As  the  per 
cent  of  fat  increases,  so  also,  does  the  ratio 
of  other  solids  increase  in  normal  milk,  and 
the  richer  the  milk  in  fat,  the  more  cheese 
can  be  made  therefrom.  This  makes  a  safe  test. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  factory  manager,  the 
milk  is  not  tested  each  day,  but  a  small  sample  is 
taken  daily  from  each  patron’s  milk,  and  placed  in  a 
bottle  along  with  some  preservative,  bichromate  of 
potash  or  the  like,  to  keep  the  milk  from  souring. 
With  proper  precautions,  such  samples  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
are  run  through  the  Babcock  machine,  and  another 
set  of  samples  begun.  There  has  been  some  question 
whether  these  composite  samples  will  show  the  same 
per  cent  of  fat  as  the  average  of  the  tests  found  by 
testing  each  lot  of  milk  daily  from  which  the  compos¬ 
ite  sample  is  taken.  Repeated  trials  have  shown 
that  both  such  tests  are  the  same.  Indeed,  did  they 
not  test  the  same,  the  system  of  composite  sampling 
could  not  be  recommended  for  use  in  any  factory. 
The  only  possible  source  of  error  lies  in  taking  the 
sample,  and  all  careful  dairymen  will  eliminate  this 
by  being  sure  that  they  get  a  perfect  sample  of  each 
patron's  milk. 

A  Pasteurizing  Apparatus. — A  Pasteurizing  ap¬ 
paratus  which  promises  to  be  largely  used  where  the 
Pasteurizing  of  milk  is  done,  is  one  in  which  the  milk 
is  Pasteurized  as  it  runs  from  the  receiving  vat  to 
the  separator.  The  machine  resembles  in  form  a 
separator  bowl,  but  in  construction,  it  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  It  consists  of  a  double  bowl,  one  inside  the  other, 
and  both  stationary.  The  inner  bowl  contains  a  stirrer 


which  is  revolved  by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam  admitted 
into  the  lower  portion  of  the  outside  bowl.  Into  the 
outside  bowl,  also,  is  admitted  the  steam  for  furnish¬ 
ing  the  heat,  and  the  steam  pipe  is  fitted  with  a  gauge 
for  regulating  the  supply.  The  milk  is  run  into  the 
inner  bowl,  where  it  is  kept  constantly  stirred,  and 
when  heated  to  the  right  temperature,  is  allowed  to 
run  off  into  the  separator.  With  a  thermometer  in 
the  outflow  and  a  careful  watch  of  the  steam  gauge, 
the  operator  can  soon  so  regulate  the  supply  of  steam 
as  to  keep  up  a  continuous  flow  of  milk  thoroughly 
Pasteurized  and  sufficient  for  the  separator.  Thus 
the  Pasteurizing  and  separating  can  be  done  at  one 
operation.  In  this  way  both  the  cream  and  skim-milk 
are  Pasteurized  with  no  loss  of  time,  and  the  keeping 
qualities  of  both  are  enhanced.  There  is  a  gain,  too, 
in  securing  a  more  complete  separation  of  the  cream 
from  the  milk  at  the  Pasteurizing  temperature  (about 
155  degrees).  In  many  instances,  the  Babcock  test 
will  show  no  fat  at  all  in  the  skim-milk,  and  never  is 
there  more  than  a  trace  of  fat  left.  l.  a. 


THE  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

A  GOOD  AMERICAN  FOWL. 

At  Fig.  208,  is  shown  a  fine  specimen  of  Plymouth 
Rock  hen,  as  produced  at  Fisher’s  Island  Farm.  In 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  .July  4,  1890,  we  gave  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  breed.  It  was  originated  and  named 


in  the  early  sixties,  by  I).  A.  Upham,  who,  at  the  time 
the  account  was  written,  was  still  living  at  Wilson- 
ville,  Conn.  He  first  exhibited  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1807.  They  were  produced  by 
a  first  cross  of  an  old-fashioned,  hawk-colored,  barn¬ 
yard,  single-comb  cock,  on  an  Asiatic  Black  Cochin 
hen,  progeny  of  imported  Cochins.  The  second  cross 
was  the  progeny  of  the  first  cross  bred  to  a  gray 
Chittagong  or  Brahma- Pootra  male  from  eggs  from 
imported  stock,  very  large,  handsome,  smooth-legged 
fowls.  The  progeny  of  this  cross  were  bred  in  and  in 
by  Mr.  Upham  until  he  showed  the  first  three  pairs 
as  before  mentioned.  The  Plymouth  Rock  belongs  to 
the  American  class. 

The  standard  weights  are,  cock,  pounds ;  cock¬ 
erel,  8  pounds;  hen,  7>£  pounds  ;  pullet,  6%  pounds. 

The  head  of  a  good  specimen  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
is  of  medium  size,  carried  well  up,  and  face  bright 
red.  The  beak  is  short,  stout,  regularly  curved,  and 
yellow  in  color.  The  eyes  are  large,  clear,  bright, 
bay.  The  combs  are  single,  small,  perfectly  straight, 
and  upright,  with  five  or  six  even  serrations.  The 
wattles  and  earlobes  are  of  medium  size,  and  bright 
red.  The  neck  is  of  medium  length,  well  curved,  with 
abundant  hackle.  The  back  is  broad  and  of  medium 
length.  The  breast  is  broad,  deep,  full  and  compact. 
The  tail  is  of  medium  length,  spread  at  the  base,  and 
carried  moderately  upright.  The  sickles  are  fairly 
developed,  spreading  laterally  beyond  the  tail  proper. 


The  body  color  is  grayish  white,  each  feather  being 
crossed  regularly  with  parallel  bars  of  blue-black,  the 
barring  showing,  also,  in  the  down  or  under-covering 
of  the  feathers.  The  barring  on  the  neck  or  saddle 
hackle  is  narrower  and  closer,  and  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  feather. 

For  show  birds,  there  are  certain  defects  which  will 
disqualify.  Some  of  the  principal  ones  are  feathers 
on  the  shanks  or  feet,  permanent  white  in  the  ear¬ 
lobes,  lopped  combs,  wry  tails,  deformed  beaks,  or  red 
feathers  in  any  part  of  the  plumage. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Cow  Peas  and  Berries. — Speaking  of  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Indiana  man,  on  page  464,  of  plowing 
under  cow  peas  for  strawberries,  makes  us  think  of 
the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  M.  Garrahan,  of  Luzerne 
County,  Pa.  Mr.  Garrahan  would  sow  cow  peas  at 
any  time  before  July  1,  let  them  grow  until  killed  by 
frost,  and  then  plow  the  ground  roughly,  leaving  the 
furrows  standing  up  to  the  weather.  As  late  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  Fall,  dig  up  the  strawberry  plants  and 
heel  them  in  in  some  sheltered  place.  In  the  Spring, 
work  up  the  ground  with  a  harrow,  and  as  early  as 
possible,  take  up  the  lieeled-in  plants  and  set  them 
out.  In  this  way  one  will  obtain  a  much  earlier  start 
than  he  would  by  waiting  until  Spring  for  plowing 
the  ground,  or  digging  up  the  plants  in  Spring,  the 
object  being  to  get  the  plants  started  to 
grow  just  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible. 

Perpetual  Strawberry  Bed. — Another 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Garrahan  might 
answer  for  our  Indiana  friend.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  fruiting,  go  into  the  bed  with 
a  sharp  plow,  carrying  a  rolling  cutter  and 
throw  a  furrow  both  ways  over  the  old 
row.  That  makes  an  end  of  the  old  plants. 
Enough  of  them  have  run  out  between  the 
old  rows  to  make  a  new  row  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  fruit.  Put  the  fertilizer  in  these  fur¬ 
rows,  and  after  a  week  or  10  days,  work  down 
the  furrow  over  the  old  plants,  with  culti¬ 
vator  or  harrow,  and  keep  it  clean.  The 
result  will  be  a  new  row  of  fruiting  plants 
midway  between  the  two  old  rows.  The 
next  year,  repeat  the  operation  by  throw¬ 
ing  a  furrow  over  the  plants  that  fruit  that 
year.  This  will  throw  a  new  row  of  plants 
over  what  was  the  old  row  last  year,  and 
this  may  be  carried  on  year  after  year,  the 
fertilizer  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  feed¬ 
ing  the  new  plants,  and  the  old  plants  sup¬ 
plying  vegetable  matter  in  plenty. 

P'eed  the  Cow  Peas. — Mr.  Garrahan  is  a 
great  believer  in  the  theory  of  letting  cow 
peas  and  clover  make  use  of  the  crude  ferti¬ 
lizing  material.  “  What  is  the  use,”  he  says, 
“in  using  an  expensive  mixture  on  potatoes, 
for  example,  when  the  cow  pea  will  do  that 
mixing  for  you  ?  Plant  cow  peas  and  use 
plenty  of  muriate  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  cow  pea  makes  a  better  growth 
for  the  chemicals,  and  works  them  over  into 
the  best  shape  for  feeding  subsequent  crops. 
Plow  the  whole  thing  under  for  next  year’s 
potato  crop,  and  let  it  go  at  that.”  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rahan  is  giving  up  the  plan  of  applying  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  hill  or  drill.  Certainly  his  crops 
show  the  result  of  good  feeding  and  care. 
Across  the  lane  from  his  farm  was  a  field 
of  wheat,  and  we  were  asked  to  see  whether  we 
could  see  any  difference  in  it.  There  was  a  streak 
through  that  field  where  the  straw  was  an  average 
of  six  inches  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  field.  There 
was  not  much  difference  to  be  seen  in  the  size  of  the 
heads,  but  the  straw  was  both  greener  and  longer. 
The  secret  of  this  strip,  was  the  fact  that  a  crop  of 
cow  peas  had  been  plowed  into  it.  “  Now,”  says  Mr. 
Garrahan,  “if  those  cow  peas  had  been  fed  with  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid,  I  am  certain  that  you  would 
see  a  much  greater  difference,  both  in  straw  and 
grain.”  Certainly  this  idea  of  feeding  the  crude  chem¬ 
icals  to  crops  like  cow  peas,  is  a  rational  and  econom¬ 
ical  way  of  manuring. 

Dynamite  and  Drainage. — There  were  three  other 
things  on  Mr.  Garrahan’s  farm  that  made  striking  ob¬ 
ject  lessons.  One  was  the  fact  of  his  use  of  dynamite. 
Five  years  ago,  we  saw  the  farm  well  covered  with 
rocks  and  stones ;  the  rocks  have  now  disappeared 
from  the  field,  and  great  heaps  of  them  have  been 
gathered  in  out-of-the-way  places  for  further  use.  A 
plow  or  cultivator  could  now  be  run  in  any  direction 
without  striking  a  stone  large  enough  to  jar  the 
driver.  On  a  low  field,  the  potato  crop  showed  one  of 
the  defects  of  tile  drainage.  Rows  of  tile  were  put  in 
too  far  apart,  and  on  streaks  through  that  field,  the 
potatoes  had  died  out.  The  present  wet  season 
showed  just  what  was  lacking  in  this  drainage  sys¬ 
tem,  And  this  can  now  he  remedied  so  that,  here- 
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after,  in  the  wettest  season,  potatoes  can  be  gro\%  n 
there.  The  potato  crop  is  as  good  as  any  to  test  the 
drainage  in  a  wet  season.  On  one  onion  field,  Mr. 
Garrahan  had  tried  an  experiment  with  manures  and 
fertilizers  to  see  which  was  most  objectionable  to  the 
onion  maggot.  It  is  a  fact  that,  in  this  case,  the 
maggots  were  much  worse  where  the  fertilizers  were 
used. 

Nkw  Kerosene  Emulsion. — The  experiment  stations 
are  issuing  now  a  number  of  pamphlets  discussing  the 
diseases  of  farm  animals,  and  methods  of  handling 
them.  The  Arkansas  Station  (Fayetteville),  mentions 
a  somewhat  new  wash  for  insects  that  accumulate 
on  the  bodies  of  animals.  They  infuse  \  %  pound  of 
pyrethrum  in  one  gallon  of  kerosene,  and  after  24 
hours,  pour  off  the  fluid  ;  then  dissolve  one  pound  of 
soap  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  remove  the  soap  and 
water,  add  the  kerosene  extract  at  once,  and  mix 
thoroughly  by  means  of  a  large  syringe  or  force  pump. 
This  makes  a  kerosene  emulsion  with  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  pyrethrum  added.  For  use  on  live  stock,  one 
part  of  this  emulsion  is  mixed  with  four  parts  of 
water,  which  ought  to  be  sure  death  to  flies  and  other 
insects. 

Haymaking  in  Wyoming. — A  reader  in  Wyoming 
says  that  he  usually  begins  cutting  Alfalfa  from  June 
20  to  July  1.  It  does  not  take  long  to  make  hay  in 
that  sunny  climate.  In  fact,  he  says,  with  ordinary 
care,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  spoil  hay.  tSleds  for 
hauling  hay  in  the  field  have  given  good  satisfaction. 
These  sleds  are  really  platforms  8  x  16  feet,  lying  flat 
on  the  ground  on  two  planks.  He  says  it  is  surprising 
how  quickly  two  men  can  put  a  ton  of  hay  on  to  one 
of  these  rigs,  and  they  run  with  great  ease  over  the 
grass. 

Loss  from  Poor  Seed. — We  frequently  meet  men 
who  complain  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  imperfect 
seed.  Last  week,  a  farmer  showed  us  a  field  of  onions 
which  promised  at  that  time  to  lose  $1,000  for  him.  He 
bought  100  pounds  of  onion  seed  of  a  firm  with  whom 
he  had  dealt  for  years.  He  had  such  confidence  in  the 
firm's  integrity  that  the  seed  was  not  even  tested.  He 
himself  sowed  the  onion  seeds,  and  knew  that  the 
work  was  properly  done.  Not  10  per  cent  of  the  seed 
started,  thus  causing  great  loss  and  disappointment. 
In  our  own  case  this  year,  we  planted  1  %  bushel  of  Ever¬ 
green  sweet  corn,  bought  of  a  reliable  house.  Not  15 
per  cent  of  this  corn  ever  sprouted.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  line  through  two  fields  showing  where  this  seed 
was  used  by  the  side  of  other  corn.  This  is  not  quite 
so  discouraging  as  it  is  to  buy  fertilizer  at  a  high 
price,  and  find  after  the  crops  are  knee-high,  that  it  is 
worthless;  but  it  is  bad  enough,  and  there  ought  to 
be  some  remedy  for  it. 

A  Sulky  Weeiier. — We  don’t  mean  a  boy  in  the 
onion  patch  while  his  thoughts  are  off  fishing.  Mr.  /. 
breed,  of  New  Hampshire,  the  original  inventor  of  the 
weeder,  now  tells  us  that  he  has  invented  a  weeder  on 
wheels,  which  may  be  operated  “  by  an  old  man  of  75 
or  a  boy  of  10.”  The  history  of  Mr.  Hreed’s  old  in¬ 
vention  has  often  been  told.  We  know  how  he  stuck 
small  sticks  into  a  plank,  hitched  it  to  the  old  mare, 
and  went  scratching  through  the  garden,  little  think¬ 
ing  at  that  time,  that  he  had  started  an  entirely  new 
system  of  cultivating  crops.  Being  an  old  man,  and 
unable  to  chase  after  a  weeder  like  younger  men,  he 
has  long  seen  the  probable  value  of  a  sulky  weeder, 
and  now  he  has  it.  He  says  :  “I  used  it  in  my  garden 
to-day,  on  cucumbers,  beans,  squashes  and  tomatoes. 
The  blood  bounced  in  my  old  heart  as  I  sat  on  my 
seat  and  saw  what  it  would  do  and  what  it  would  not 
do.”  All  who  have  seen  a  light  boy  or  woman  work¬ 
ing  with  a  two- wheeled  cultivator  will  readily  see  the 
possibilities  for  cheap  labor  that  are  opened  by  a  good 
sulky  weeder.  We  hope  to  have  more  to  say  about 
this  machine  later. 


COW  PEAS  IN  PLACE  OF  STABLE  MANURE. 

FOR  CONTINUOUS  STRAW  KERRY  CULTURE. 

I  have  been  raising  strawberries  for  several  years  ; 
I  have  been  planting  two  acres  each  Spring,  and  after 
picking  two  crops,  I  plow  them  under  and  plant  the 
following  Spring,  so  all  the  ground  I  have  suitable 
for  strawberries  (six  acres)  is  growing  strawberries 
all  the  time.  The  ground  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  is 
extra  well  drained.  I  have  been  fertilizing  with  50 
cubic  cords  of  stable  manure  per  acre  each  time  be¬ 
fore  planting,  and  mulching  with  wheat  straw  each 
Fall.  After  picking,  I  mow  the  vines  off  and  burn. 
Now  I  wish  to  make  a  change,  as  1  find  it  impossible 
to  have  my  patches  clean  at  picking  time.  We  do  not 
allow  anything  to  grow  in  the  patch  from  the  time 
we  plant  in  April  until  the  ground  is  frozen  (except 
strawberries),  and  we  cover  it  with  straw,  and  then 
our  patch  is  not  only  weedy  but  it  is  ragged  with 
wheat.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  just  as 
long  as  I  haul  manure  filled  with  all  kinds  of  weed 
seeds,  on  my  ground,  and  cover  with  straw  filled  with 
wheat  and  more  weed  seeds,  I  cannot  keep  my  straw¬ 
berries  clean.  I  finish  picking  about  June  28  to  July 
1.  Can’t  I  plow  up  immediately  and  sow  or  drill 
(whichever  is  the  best)  with  cow  peas,  raise  them 
large  enough  to  plow  under  before  Winter,  and  use 


commercial  fertilizer,  say  about  one-half  ton  per  acre 
at  planting  time,  and  get  my  ground  as  rich  without 
hauling  in  any  manure  and  weed  seeds  ?  b.  n. 

Indiana. 

Relieve  the  Monotony  with  Potatoes. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  B.  N.  has  a  very  good  idea 
about  adding  both  fertility  and  humus  to  the  soil 
without  resorting  to  the  use  of  stable  manure.  The 
early  varieties  of  the  cow  pea  will,  in  my  judgment, 
if  sown  as  early  as  July  1,  in  Indiana,  mature  before 
frost,  or  nearly  so.  They  will  be  greatly  helped  in  their 
growth  by  liberal  applications  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  These  manures  will  materially  increase 
the  ability  of  the  peas  to  add  humus  to  the  soil  when 
plowed  under  the  next  Spring,  and  they  will  be  in 
more  available  condition  for  the  following  growth  of 
strawberry  plants  than  if  applied  directly  to  that 
crop.  I  can  think  of  no  other  crop  that  could  be  grown 
so  advantageously  for  the  desired  purpose  as  the  cow 
pea.  It  is  so  quick  to  grow  and  mature,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  lose  a  single  season’s  strawberry  crop. 
It  will  draw  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
and  make  the  purchase  of  that  costly  element  un¬ 
necessary.  However,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  grow 
a  crop  of  late  potatoes  or  some  other  Fall  crop  on  the 
land  occasionally  to  change  the  monotony  of  continu¬ 
ous  strawberry  crops.  u.  e.  van  deman. 

Nothing  Better  Than  Cow  Peas. 

Very  little  strawberry  land  has  ever  seen  stable 
manure.  We  don’t  have  it,  and  if  we  did,  it  causes 
weeds  and  clover  to  grow  too  much.  On  very  poor 
land,  I  use  it,  but  do  not  advise  it.  I  don’t  know  how 
long  such  a  practice  as  you  describe  may  be  kept  up  at 
a  profit,  but  certainly,  by  the  use  of  cow  peas  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  for  some  time.  If  you  sow  peas,  and  turn 
under  before  the  peas  mature,  you  can  still  seed  rye 
to  protect  the  land  during  Winter,  and  if  this  is  likely 
to  be  too  much  green  matter,  you  can  use  lime  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  land  from  becoming  sour.  I  would  also  apply 
either  rock  and  potash  or  bone  and  potash  before 
planting  broadcast,  and  harrow  in,  say  500  pounds 
per  acre ;  then  use  ground  fish  or  tankage  with  a 
small  proportion  of  nitrate  of  soda,  say  of  both  300  to 
400  pounds  per  acre,  on  top  of  the  rows  when  the 
plants  begin  to  grow.  If  the  land  is  rich  in  nitrogen, 
don't  be  too  lavish,  or  you  may  get  more  plants  than 
fruit.  But  if  you  have  the  land  to  spare,  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  sandwich  a  crop  or  so  of  potatoes  between  the 
berries,  if  I  could,  or  the  same  land  year  after  year 
may  get  sick  of  them.  ciias.  wright. 

Delaware. 

Great  Value  of  the  Cow  Pea. 

In  Delaware,  nothing  in  the  fertilizing  line  would 
be  easier  than  to  fit  a  strawberry  patch  cropped  this 
year  to  receive  strawberry  plants  the  next  Spring, 
and  probably,  profitably  to  continue  the  practice  a 
series  of  years.  1  have  fertilized  land  to  grow  straw¬ 
berries  by  the  use  of  cow  peas,  with  good  success,  but 
having  plenty  of  land  to  rotate  the  crop,  Ido  not  prac¬ 
tice  succession  of  strawberries,  but  would  not  hesitate 
to  do  it  on  the  question  of  fertility.  If  I  wished  to  use 
land  that  way,  my  method,  borne  out  by  use  of  cow 
peas,  would  be  to  fit  the  land  for  cow  peas  just  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  removal  of  the  berries.  Use 
Black  peas  grown  as  far  north  as  possible  to  get  them; 
drill  in  two  to  three  inches  deep  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  to  the  acre.  One-half,  at  least,  or  more  of  the 
fertilizer  intended  to  be  used  on  the  berries,  should 
be  applied  when  the  peas  are  sown,  excluding  any 
nitrogen.  From  the  lavish  use  of  manure  previously, 
nitrogen  is,  probably,  very  abundant,  and  the  peas  do 
not  need  it. 

From  the  character  of  the  land  and  fertilizer  used, 
the  land  is  likely  to  be  deficient  in  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  deficient  at  least  comparatively.  In  Dela¬ 
ware,  dissolved  phosphate  rock  and  muriate  of  potash 
would  be  used,  as  they  are  our  cheapest  sources  of 
those  elements.  Other  points  being  equal,  use  the 
cheapest  sources,  as  cow  peas  are  gross  feeders,  and 
can,  undoubtedly,  use  forms  of  fertilizers  unavailable 
for  many  other  plants.  Farmers’  experience  here  is 
that  dissolved  rock  gives  better  results  at  onee  than 
most  of  the  other  sources  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
fair,  then,  to  suppose  it  the  most  readily  available. 
Muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  and  kainit  are  the 
cheapest  sources  here  for  potash,  and  are  readily  used 
by  the  legumes.  Looking  to  the  effect  on  quality  of 
fruit,  sulphate  of  potash  would  be,  perhaps,  preferable. 
Then  again  the  salt  in  kainit  as  an  insecticide  might 
make  it  worth  the  extra  freight  charges  on  the  in¬ 
creased  bulk  to  get  the  amount  of  actual  potash.  The 
item  of  freight  might  make  it  economical  to  buy  land 
salt  and  sulphate.  Our  own  practice  has  been  to  use 
muriate  of  potash  for  strawberries,  and  whenever  we 
used  potash.  From  the  practice  of  previous  years,  I 
take  it  that  the  land  is  already  full  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  ;  if  so,  I  would  mow  the  peas  in  the  Fall,  and  al¬ 
low  them  to  remain  on  the  land  as  a  mulch  over 
Winter,  then  remove  them  just  before  plowing  in  the 


Spring.  If  plowed  under  and  the  land  is  already 
spongy  with  vegetable  matter,  repeated  rollings  will 
be  needed  to  solidify  the  soil  for  plant  setting.  If  the 
cow  peas  are  cut  high,  the  stubble  will  hold  the  vines 
from  blowing  away.  If  the  cow  peas  can  be  utilized 
for  feed,  I  would  feed  them,  not  use  them  for  fertilizer. 

The  various  uses  of  the  peas  as  a  soil  improver  are 
as  follows  :  1.  They  use  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 

accumulate  it  in  every  part  of  the  plant.  2.  Their 
roots  penetrate  below  the  feeding  ground  of  most 
plants,  and  unlock  and  bring  to  the  upper  soil  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  unavailable  to  surface  feeders. 
3.  They  subsoil  the  land.  4.  They  fill  the  soil  with 
vegetable  matter.  5.  They  smother  nearly  all  weeds. 
6.  The  greatest  use  for  the  purpose  above  is  to  take 
up  and  use,  then  by  the  rotting  of  the  plant,  dis¬ 
tribute  in  better  form  and  finer  division,  the  fertil¬ 
izers  used  to  create  their  growth.  This  last  use  has 
been  indicated  by  field  tests.  Then  feed  the  berry 
plants  by  feeding  the  cow  peas. 

The  first  point  is  proved  practically  by  the  increased 
growth  of  nitrogen  crops,  grown  after  cow  peas,  the 
soil  supply  of  nitrogen  increased,  yet  none  applied. 
Clover  always  responds  in  growth  to  applications  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Then  if  the  growth  of 
clover  following  cow  peas  is  increased,  these  fertil¬ 
izers  not  having  been  applied  to  either  of  these  crops, 
the  second  point  is  established.  All  these  points  have 
been  proved  in  the  farm  laboratory.  Commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  often  injure  the  foliage  and  roots  of  plants. 
The  German  potash  salts,  especially,  do  it.  That  is 
prevented  if  the  cow  peas  first  use  the  fertilizers. 

Delaware.  s.  n.  derby. 


A  FARM  BOUNDED  BY  WATER. 


FEATHERS  AND  FUR  ON  FAMED  FISHER’S  ISLAND. 

[KDITOHIAL  COHRK8PONDENCK.  | 

Part  IV. 

The  Smaller  Stock. — Besides  the  fowls,  Fisher’s 
Island  Farm  does  quite  a  business  in  breeding  pheas¬ 
ants,  squabs,  wild  ducks,  wild  geese  and  Belgian  hares. 
Large  numbers  of  the  last  are  running  wild  all  over 
the  Island,  and  furnish  excellent  sport  for  gunners  in 
certain  seasons.  The  pheasants  are  kept  for  the  eggs, 
for  which  there  is  a  good  demand,  also  for  the  birds 
for  hatching.  Mr.  Crangle  says  that  they  are  not  able 
to  supply  the  demand  for  these,  as  many  people  wish 
them  for  stocking  their  game  preserves,  parks,  etc.  The 
squabs  are  raised  for  market,  and  there  is  always  a 
good  demand  for  them  at  remunerative  prices. 

Pheasants  for  Breeders. — The  Bing  Neck  and 
Mongolian  pheasants  are  bred.  The  breeding  stock 
of  these  is  kept  in  yards  inclosed  and  covered  by  wire 
netting.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  families,  as 
the  cocks  are  great  fighters.  About  four  or  five  females 
are  kept  with  one  male.  A  good  house  is  provided  for 
them  on  this  farm,  but  this  seems  a  needless  luxury, 
for  Mr.  Crangle  says  that  they  never  go  into  it  except 
in  the  most  severe  Winter  storms,  probably  not  occupy¬ 
ing  it  a  week  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Some  slight 
protection  in  the  yard  would  seem  to  be  all  that  is 
necessary  for  them.  They  make  their  nests  in  the 
sand,  hollowing  it  out  to  suit  themselves.  By  taking 
the  eggs  as  fast  as  they  are  laid,  50  or  00  can  be  secured 
before  a  female  shows  a  disposition  to  sit.  Both  the 
eg£s  and  the  birds  bring  high  prices,  the  eggs  selling 
at  $5  per  sitting.  The  feed  of  the  old  birds  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  given  the  poultry,  except  that 
barley  is  given  instead  of  oats. 

Raising  Young  Pheasants. — Most  of  the  young 
pheasants  are  hatched  and  raised  by  hens.  To  secure 
hens  for  this  purpose,  a  cross  is  made  of  a  Game  Ban¬ 
tam  on  a  Cochin  Bantam.  The  Game  Bantam  insures 
a  pugnacious  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  progeny, 
and  hens  of  this  cross  will  fight  almost  anything  for 
their  young.  The  Cochin  Bantam  gives  the  motherly 
qualities  that  are  desired.  Mr.  Crangle  says  that, 
when  they  began  raising  pheasants,  they  succeeded  in 
raising  about  five  per  cent  of  what  they  hatched  ;  now, 
they  raise  about  !)0  per  cent,  and  these  better  results 
are  secured  because  of  a  knowledge  of  what  to  feed 
and  just  how  to  care  for  them.  The  young  pheasants 
are  put  in  coops  with  board  floors  to  keep  them  from 
the  ground  at  first,  and  the  feed  consists  of  Spratt’s 
Pheasant  meal.  With  good  care,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
pure  water,  and  everything  kept  absolutely  clean, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  raising  almost  all  birds  that 
are  hatched. 

Raising  SquABs. — The  stock  used  for  breeding  these 
is  a  cross  of  the  Homer  and  the  Dragoon.  Quite  a 
flock  of  pigeons  can  be  kept  together,  but  they  pair 
off  in  mating  time.  Like  pheasants,  they  are  kept  in 
covered  yards  so  they  cannot  fly  at  large.  It  is  not 
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necessary  to  make  their  nests  for  them,  simply  provide 
a  place  and  give  them  hay  or  straw,  and  they  make 
their  own  nests.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  the  young, 
as  the  old  birds  do  that.  The  pigeons  are  fed  cracked 
corn,  wheat,  peas  and  stale  bread.  One  of  the  most 
important  points  about  successful  squab  raising  is  to 
know  when  to  kill  them.  Mr.  Crangle  says  that  this 
is  just  when  the  old  birds  try  to  crowd  them  out  of 
the  nest ;  so  they  must  be  closely  watched  to  hit  upon 
the  right  time.  If  left  long  after  this,  they  cease  to 
be  squabs  and  become  pigeons,  for  which  there  is  little 
demand. 

Belgian  Hares. — Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  so  much 
about  these  animals  lately,  that  it  does  not  seem  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  much  more.  The  methods  here,  however, 
differ  in  some  respects  from  those  given  by  some  other 
writers.  There  are  accommodations  for  10  breeding 
does,  and  these  quarters  might  seem  rather  limited  to 
one  not  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  animals. 
There  is  a  board  floor,  perhaps  10  x  16  feet,  inclosed  by 
wire  netting.  Along  one  side  of  this,  is  a  row  of  10 
hutches,  each  having  an  opening  into  the  common 
run.  The  does  all  run  together  in  one  family.  Mr. 
Crangle  says  there  is  no  trouble  with  them,  thus  ar¬ 
ranged,  so  long  as  they  are  all  acquainted.  It  might 
not  do  to  introduce  a  strange  animal  into  a  colony 
like  this.  A  small  inclosure  at  one  side  with  a  couple 
of  hutches  accommodates  two  bucks,  and  these  are  all 
that  are  necessary  for  the  number  of  does  kept.  They 
are  fed  on  clover,  cabbages,  grass,  hay  and  oats,  largely, 
although  they  will  eat  almost  anything  green.  They 
must  have  a  supply  of  pure  water,  and  everything  be 
kept  thoroughly  clean.  They  are  very  prolific,  and 
the  young  grow  very  rapidly.  The  demand  for  them 
for  breeders  is  good. 

Wild  Fowl. — The  rough,  broken  character  of  some 
of  this  poultry  farm,  combined  with  the  small  lakes, 
makes  it  an  ideal  place  for  the  keeping  of  wild  geese 
and  ducks,  of  which  there  are  quite  a  number.  These 
are  kept  in  almost  a  natural  state,  being  retained  in¬ 
side  the  inclosure  by  clipping  one  wing.  One  pair  of 
wild  geese  I  saw  in  a  yard  with  three  goslings  which 
had  been  caught  and  put  in  there  after  the  hatching 
was  completed.  Mr.  Crangle  says  that  they  almost 
invariably  hatch  every  egg.  This  goose  had  laid  four 
eggs,  but  one  of  them  was  double-yolked,  hence  failed 
to  hatch.  The  wild  geese  and  ducks  are  from  birds 
that  were  captured  in  their  wild  state.  The  wild  ducks 
are  Mallards,  Blacks,  and  Decoys.  These  are  all  kept 
in  just  as  nearly  natural  conditions  as  possible,  hence 
are  strong  and  healthy.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
this  class  of  stock,  usually  exceeding  the  available 
supply.  The  Decoy  ducks  are  cross-bred,  and  are 
used  by  duck  hunters.  They  are  produced  by  cross¬ 
ing  a  Black  drake  on  a  Mallard  duck.  These  birds  are 
also  unexcelled  as  table  fowls.  f.  h.  v. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
ihe  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  ABk 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Peach  Leaf-Curt  and  Pear  Blister-Mite. 

T.  J.  8.,  Shaker  Station ,  Conn. — I  send  a  sample  of  leaves  from 
affected  peach  trees.  Some  trees  look  as  though  they  were 
blighted. 

F.  !>.,  Glenco  Mills,  N.  Y. — I  inclose  some  peach  leaves.  What  is 
the  matter  with  them?  I  have  1,000  trees  set  in  the  Spring  of  1895. 
They  have  always  looked  healthy  until  the  present  time.  Now 
they  look  all  right  except  the  leaves,  which  are  turning  yellow, 
and  curl.  1  grow  strawberries  between  the  trees.  My  pear  trees 
are  affected  on  the  trunks;  part  of  the  bark  dies,  possibly  two  or 
three  inches  wide  and  two  feet  long,  or  it  may  be  a  spot  as  large 
as  a  teacup  will  be  affected,  generally  on  the  south  side.  The 
variety  is  Bose.  I  dug  out  one  large  tree  with  the  trunk  entirely 
dead;  it  was  set  in  1890.  I  think  the  blight  did  it. 

A.  B.,  Ridgeville,  W.  Va.—l  send  leaves  cut  from  our  Keiffer 
pear  and  Mt.  Hose  j>each  trees.  Will  you  tell  us  the  trouble,  and 
advise  treatment?  The  trees  are  one  year  from  the  nursery.  The 
ground  was  cropped  with  corn  last  season,  and  has  clean  culti¬ 
vation  this.  Peaches  are  more  or  less  affected  on  20  acres,  but  I 
find  it  only  on  the  Kieffer  pears. 

./.  A.  B.,  Cumberland,  Mil. — I  inclose  leaves  from  some  three-year- 
old  pear  trees  which  look  diseased.  What  is  wrong  with  them, 
and  what  shall  I  do  to  stop  the  disease  from  spreading  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LINGKRLAND. 

In  each  case,  the  peach  leaves  sent  were  badly  dis¬ 
torted,  wrinkled  or  curled  out  of  their  normal  shape. 
See  Fig.  209.  This  distortion  of  peach  leaves  has  come 
to  be  commonly  known  as  the  Peach  leaf-curl.  This 
disease  is  unusually  prevalent  this  year  in  most  of  the 
peach-growing  regions  of  the  United  States.  The 
disease  is  known  to  be  caused  by  a  fungus,  but  the  life 
history  of  this  fungus  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked 
out.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  mycelium  or  roots 
of  the  fungus  lived  through  the  Winter  upon  the  buds 
and  twigs,  for  when  buds  are  taken  from  diseased 


trees,  and  inserted  in  nursery  stock,  the  resulting 
shoots  generally  show  the  disease,  although  there 
was  no  apparent  infection  when  the  budding  was  per¬ 
formed.  However,  recent  experiments  at  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  indicate  that  the  Winter  may  be 
passed  in  a  different  stage  or  place. 

The  “  curled”  leaves  usually  all  drop  from  the  trees 
in  June,  and  another  crop  of  leaves,  showing  no  trace 
of  the  disease,  appear.  Thus  by  Fall,  a  tree  which 
had  every  leaf  curled  in  the  Spring,  may  appear  as 
healthy  as  an  uninfested  tree.  Usually,  the  loss  of 
the  foliage  seriously  interferes  with  the  development 
of  the  fruit.  The  tree  must  have  its  breathing  organs 
— the  leaves — to  develop  a  crop  of  fruit.  Oftentimes, 
a  vigorous  tree  will  withstand  a  moderate  attack  of 
the  disease  and  carry  through  its  fruit  all  right.  The 
disease  has  a  decided  preference  for  some  varieties, 
particularly  those  with  large,  soft,  and  dark-colored 
leaves.  It  is,  also,  influenced  greatly  by  the  season. 

But  few  careful  and  definite  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  treatment  of  this  peach  curl.  Such  ex¬ 
periments  were  begun  at  the  Cornell  Station  early 
last  Spring,  and  will  be  continued  until  definite  re¬ 
sults  are  reached.  The  season  has  been  very  auspic¬ 
ious  for  such  experiments,  and  some  striking  results 
have  already  been  attained.  Several  young  trees, 
which  were  badly  diseased  last  year,  were  sprayed  with 
several  different  fungicides  last  Spring,  beginning  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  began  to  open  at  all.  A  second  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  just  after  the  blossoms  had  been  fer¬ 
tilized,  but  before  they  had  fallen,  and  a  third  spray¬ 
ing  was  made  a  week  or  so  later.  Some  of  the  trees 
will  be  sprayed  at  brief  intervals  during  the  season. 

Most  of  the  curled  leaves  have  now  fallen.  When 
the  disease  was  at  its  worst  stage,  there  was  a  strik¬ 
ing  difference  between  some  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
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trees.  It  was  found  that,  in  every  case,  the  trees 
which  were  the  freest  from  the  disease  had  been 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  just  as  the  buds  began 
to  swell  early  in  the  Spring.  The  indications  were 
that  this  early  application  only  had  had  a  very  decided 
effect  in  checking  the  disease.  The  later  sprayings 
seemed  to  have  little  effect  on  the  disease  this  year, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  decidedly  check 
it  for  next  year.  These  results  are  in  line  with  all  of 
the  other  recorded  results  in  treating  this  disease. 
All  agree  that  an  early  application  of  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  or  a  dilute  copper  sulphate,  when  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  or  even  a  little  before,  checks  the  disease  for 
that  season  more  than  any  later  applications.  Our 
experiments  indicate  that  the  disease  can  be  checked 
in  a  large  degree  for  the  season  by  a  single  applica¬ 
tion  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  just  about  the  time  the 
buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  Spring.  Later  sprayings 
apparently  have  little  effect  on  it  for  that  season.  It 
remains  to  be  demonstrated,  however,  whether  such 
later  sprayings  will  not  check  it  for  the  next  season. 

The  pear  leaves  sent  by  A.  B.  and  J.  A.  B.  were 
badly  infested  by  a  little  foe  known  as  the  Pear 
blister-mite.  The  attack  begins  on  the  pear  leaves 
before  they  are  fully  expanded  in  the  Spring,  in  the 
form  of  small,  red,  blister-like  spots.  About  June 
1,  the  spots  gradually  change  to  a  green  color  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  leaf.  In  about  a 
week  or  ten  days,  the  spots  change  to  a  dark-brown 
color.  The  spots  present  a  thick,  corky  appearance, 
and  the  disease  spreads  to  the  new  leaves  as  they 
come  out  during  the  season.  No  variety  of  pears  seems 
to  be  exempt  from  attack  by  this  mite,  but  it  attacks 
only  the  pear.  The  diseased  spots  are  termed  galls  or 
“  blisters.”  If  they  be  carefully  examined  with  a 
hand  glass,  one  can  discern  near  the  center  of  each, 


on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf,  a  minute,  round  hole. 
This  hole  leads  into  the  “  blister  ”  within  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  leaf  wherein  reside  the  creatures  that 
cause  the  disease.  These  mites  are  exceedingly  small, 
being  practically  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Dozens 
of  them  often  live  in  a  single  “  blister.” 

The  destruction  wrought  by  this  mite  thus  far  has 
not  been  very  serious.  Where  it  is  exceedingly 
abundant,  the  infested  leaves  often  fall  from  the  tree 
sooner  than  the  others,  thus  depriving  that  portion  of 
the  tree  of  its  breathing  organs.  The  mites  live 
within  the  galls,  feeding  upon  the  plant  cells,  until 
the  drying  of  the  leaves  in  the  Fall.  They  then  mi¬ 
grate  from  the  galls  to  the  Winter  buds  at  or  near  the 
ends  of  the  twigs,  where  they  soon  work  their  way 
beneath  the  outer  bud  scales,  and  here  hibernate.  As 
soon  as  growth  begins  in  the  spring,  these  mites  begin 
to  form  their  galls  on  the  leaves  in  the  opening  bud. 

Some  careful  experiments  we  made  several  years 
ago  demonstrated  that  the  only  practicable  method  of 
combating  this  mite  while  it  is  in  its  galls  or  blisters 
on  the  leaves,  is  to  gather  and  burn  the  infested 
leaves.  Where  but  a  few  leaves  on  a  tree  are  badly 
infested,  this  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  method  to 
employ  against  the  pest.  As  most  of  the  mites  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  buds  at  or  near  the  tips  of  the  branches,  the 
burning  of  the  prunings  would  destroy  many  of  them. 
Our  experiments  further  demonstrated  that  the  Fear 
blister-mite  can  be  nearly  exterminated  in  a  badly  in¬ 
fested  orchard  by  a  single  spraying  of  the  trees  in 
Winter  with  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with  from  five 
to  seven  parts  of  water.  It  is  probable  that  whale- 
oil  soap,  one  pound  to  four  or  five  gallons  of  water, 
would  be  equally  as  effective  as  the  emulsion. 

Unfermented  Wine. 

//.  C.  8.,  Ula,  Mich. — How  can  I  make  unfermented  grape  wine? 

Ans. — Unfermented  wine  is  being  made  quite  largely 
in  the  grape  region  of  New  York.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  heat  the  grape  juice  to  the  sterilizing  point,  and 
then  to  seal  it  while  hot,  just  as  we  do  canned  fruit. 
The  bottles  should  be  kept  lying  on  their  sides,  in  a 
dark  place.  It  is  asserted  that  some  unscrupulous 
makers  have  used  salicylic  acid,  instead  of  steriliza¬ 
tion,  to  prevent  fermentation  ;  but  the  pure  “  unfer¬ 
mented  wine”  contains  no  preservative.  The  salicylic 
acid  would  be  regarded  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  an 
adulterant. 

When  to  Bud  Cherries. 

J.  N.,  Centralia,  N.  Y.  When  is  the  best  time,  and  what  the  best 
method,  for  budding  cherries  ?  Will  cherries  do  on  two-year-old 
plum  stock  ? 

Ans. — The  time  to  bud  cherries  is  about  the  last  of 
July  or  first  of  August,  in  the  central  States.  The 
condition  of  the  stocks  and  buds  should  be  a  guide  in 
the  budding  of  the  cherry  or  any  other  kind  of  tree. 
The  buds  to  be  inserted  should  be  well  developed,  or 
they  will  not  succeed.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the 
buds  are  well  developed  only  about  half  way  up  the 
young  shoots,  when  the  stocks  are  near  enough  ma¬ 
ture  to  receive  them.  The  best  stock  for  the  sour 
kinds  of  the  cherry  is  the  Mahaleb,  which  is  a  Frencli 
species  of  wild  cherry,  that  is  usually  imported  at  one 
year  from  the  seed.  The  Mazzard  is  the  best  stock  for 
the  sweet  cherries.  Plum  stocks  are  not  suitable  for 
budding  to  cherries  of  any  kind.  Ordinary  shield 
budding  is  the  popular  method  used.  H.  k.  y.  d. 

Irrigation  by  Gasoline  Power. 

L.  A.  F.,  Fast  Randolph,  Vt. — In  an  article  on  irrigation,  you  say 
that  a  2J4-horse-power  gasoline  engine  can  be  run  at  an  expense 
of  23  cents  per  day.  What  was  the  price  of  gasoline  per  gallon, 
and  will  the  engine  do  as  much  as  two  horses  in  a  tread  power  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  GEO.  A.  MITCHELL. 

When  I  estimated  the  cost  of  running  my  2hJ-hor.se- 
power  gasoline  engine  at  23  cents  for  10  hours,  gaso¬ 
line  cost  me  10  cents  per  gallon.  I  now  buy  it  cheaper. 

1  have  never  had  experience  with  a  two-horse  tread 
power,  so  can  not  compare  my  engine  to  one.  Last 
year,  I  pumped  60  gallons  of  water  per  minute  to  a 
height  of  20  feet,  with  a  single-acting  force  pump,  and 
did  not  use  near  all  my  power.  I  am  now  chang¬ 
ing  my  piping  with  a  view  to  putting  in  a  centrifugal 
or  link-belt  pump.  My  engine  is  capable  of  raising 
200  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  20  feet  high,  with 
the  right  pump  and  piping.  If  the  existing  weather 
continue,  there  will  be  ample  need  of  irrigation  this 
Summer.  We  have  had  no  rain  in  Vineland  for  two 
weeks,  and  irrigation  will  pay  well  now  on  strawber¬ 
ries,  early  cabbage,  cantaloupes,  early  potatoes,  and 
many  other  crops.  Even  in  a  season  that  is  classed  as 
wet,  there  will  be  times  when  water  can  be  very 
profitably  applied  to  many  crops.  Last  season  would 
be  classed  by  most  farmers  here  as  a  wet  season,  yet 
two  successful  Vineland  farmers  have  told  me  that 
the  sweet  potato  crop  could  have  been  doubled  by  one 
or  two  timely  irrigations  during  September.  Sweet 
potatoes  can  stand  about  as  much  drought  as  any¬ 
thing  except  cow  peas.  A  number  of  articles  have 
been  written  lately  stating  that  windmills  are  better 
than  gasoline  engines  for  irrigation.  Three  people 
near  here  have  tried  to  irrigate  with  windmills,  and 
can’t  irrigate  one  acre  successfully,  because,  when  they 
want  the  most  water,  the  wind  blows  least.  With  a 

2  %  -horse-power  gasoline  engine  and  the  right  kind  of 
a  pump,  I  can  raise  enough  water  20  feet  high  to  irri¬ 
gate  more  than  20  acres. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Strawberry  Incident. — We  made  our  first 
Bale  of  strawberries  on  June  5,  when  the  Gard¬ 
ners  began  to  ripen.  This  variety  is  light-col¬ 
ored  and  rather  soft,  but  of  fine  flavor  for  a 
nearby  market.  The  Haverlands,  Bubachs  and 
Glen  Marys  came  along  rapidly.  On  June  13, 
there  were  more  than  our  small  home  market 
could  handle,  and  we  packed  up  two  crates  on 
Monday  and  one  on  Tuesday,  of  what  we  called 
extra-fine  berries,  and  sent  them  by  express  to  a 
grocer  who  has  handled  quite  a  little  of  our 
stuff.  The  Madame  was  bound  to  have  them 
tirst-rate,  so  she  did  the  sorting  and  packing 
herself,  and  fixed  them  up  just  as  she  would  like 
to  buy  good  berries.  We  followed  Mr.  Kevitt’s 
plan  of  wrapping  each  box  in  waxed  paper,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  that  we  were  proud  of  those  berries. 
They  were  the  flrst  we  had  shipped  in  that  way. 
When  I  got  within  sight  of  the  house  Tuesday 
night,  I  knew  something  was  wrong  inside.  It 
was  a  hot  day,  but  there  was  a  roaring  fire  in 
the  stove,  and  it  seemed  as  though  every  pot  and 
kettle  in  the  house  was  crowded  upon  it.  The 
Madame  had  her  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  I  must 
say  that  her  hands,  arms  and  face  looked  as 
though  she  had  been  fighting  a  regiment  of 
Spaniards.  Now  a  naturally  good-natured  man 
with  10  years’  experience  in  married  life  knows 
that  words  from  him  are  not  expected  at  such  a 
time,  and  I  calmly  waited  for  the  facts,  which 
were  about  as  follows: 

Strawberries  Rejected. — Those  two  crates  of 
fine  strawberries  had  been  returned  by  the  grocer. 
He  sent  a  letter  making  some  excuses  about 
poor  picking  and  packing  and  green  fruit.  In¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  get  what  he  could  for  them,  he 
had  shipped  them  back  to  us  in  that  hot  sun — 
and,  of  course,  at  our  expense!  Well,  now,  it  was 
a  time  for  children  and  men  folks  to  take  to  the 
barn!  “  Green  fruit!”  “  Poor  picking  and  pack¬ 
ing!”  Why,  the  Madame  guaranteed  those  ber¬ 
ries  herself — and  there  they  were  to  speak  for 
themselves  after  those  journeys  in  the  hot  sun! 
She  didn’t  purpose  to  be  beaten  that  way,  and 
those  strawberries  were  going  into  preserves  and 
jelly  just  as  fast  as  a  roaring  fire  could  get  them 
there.  There  didn’t  seem  to  be  very  much  for  me  to 
say  at  that  time,  but  as  my  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  occasion,  the  next  day  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  that  grocer  with  barbs  on  it  a  yard  long! 
I  must  say  that  I  took  some  pride  in  handing 
it  over  to  the  Madame  to  read  before  it  was  sent. 
By  that  time,  however,  she  had  cooled  off  a  little. 
That  strawberry  jam  certainly  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess!  “That’s  a  very  good  letter,”  she  said,  “but 
I  wouldn’t  send  it!  We  will  get  a  chance  to 
square  things  up  in  a  much  better  way  than 
that!  ”  So  we  have  decided  to  answer  what  we 
call  a  mean  piece  of  business  in  another  way, 
which  we  may  refer  to  when  it  is  done.  I  tell 
you,  though,  it’s  hard  to  see  how  some  of  those 
dealers  and  commission  men  sometimes  treat 
small  shippers.  They  have  them  right  at  their 
mercy,  and  the  excuses  they  make  for  small 
returns  are  enough  to  drive  a  farmer  crazy.  The 
larger  farmers  who  ship  in  quantity  can  usually 
get  fairer  treatment,  but  the  little  man  with  a 
few  crates  or  boxes  is  fine  game  for  the  dealer. 
Some  one  may  say  that,  probably,  the  strawber¬ 
ries  were  not  first-class,  any  way !  That  may  be, 
though  we  handled  them  as  well  as  we  knew 
how,  and  the  same  sort  of  fruit  sold  well  to  our 
other  customers.  They  were  worth  something ,  at 
any  rate. 

The  Strawberry  Season  in  our  part  of  the 
country  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  fruit  all 
seemed  to  ripen  at  once,  and  every  town  of  any 
size  was  simply  flooded.  Some  of  our  neighbors 
hauled  beautiful  fruit  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  aud 
sold  it  at  2yt  aud  3*4  cents  a  quart.  We  sold  one 
crate  of  tine  Parker  Earles  at  four  cents,  which 
is  the  lowest  figure  we  reached.  The  two  weeks 
of  hot,  dry  weather  following  Decoration  Day 
cut  down  the  size  of  the  fruit.  The  Hope  Farm 
folks  don’t  expect  to  go  to  the  mountains  this  year 
on  the  profits  of  the  strawberry  crop;  but  we 
have  learned  some  good  things  from  this  season’s 
experience.  We  shall  not  plant  any  more  of  such 
varieties  as  Gardner.  It  is  too  soft  and  light 
colored.  Life  is  too  short  to  attempt  to  “  educate” 
your  customers.  If  they  want  a  firm  red  berry 
of  poorer  flavor— give  it  to  them  until  they  learn 
better,  but  let  some  one  else  do  the  teaching.  The 
plan  of  wrapping  the  boxes  in  waxed  paper  has 
both  good  aud  bad  sides  to  it.  Where  the  fruit 
can  be  delivered  at  once  to  choice  customers,  the 
paper  is  a  good  thing,  for  it  keeps  out  dust  and 
dirt,  and  has  a  very  neat  appearance.  Where 
the  berries  are  to  be  shipped  long  distances  in 
crates,  the  paper  is  a  disadvantage.  It  prevents 
the  air  from  circulating  through  the  berries.  We 
find  that,  in  hot  weather,  the  berries  go  down 
quicker  where  the  paper  is  put  around  the  boxes. 

The  Early  Pea  Crop. — From  14  rows  of  early 
peas  125  feet  long,  we  picked  about  six  bushels, 
which  sold  at  an  average  of  80  cents  a  bushel. 
The  seed  cost  $1.75.  Picking  was  worth  20  cents 
a  bushel,  but  most  of  them  were  picked  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  The  varieties  were  Alaska 
and  Nott’s  Excelsior.  Had  the  weather  not  been 
.so  dry,  there  would  have  been,  at  least  10  bushels. 
The  peas  were  small,  but  very  fine  in  quality. 
No  fertilizer  was  used.  The  ground  was  chopped 
up  with  the  Cutaway  when  the  vines  were  pulled, 
and  we  at  once  planted  peas  again  for  a  late 
crop — Telephone  aud  Nott’s  Excelsior  this  time. 
We  have  never  had  much  success  with  late  peas, 
but  they  bring  good  prices,  and  we  try  it  again. 
The  early  planted  Telephones  are  in  bloom,  and 
looking  very  well. 

Get  Rid  of  the  Flies. — There  are  plenty  of 
flies  on  New  Jersey  live  stock,  no  matter  how 
lively  they  may  be.  Last  Summer,  the  cow  was 


in  torture  through  July  and  August.  We  have  a 
fly  that  locates  itself  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
udder  just  where  the  cow  cannot  reach  with 
tongue  or  tail.  We  tried  carbolated  vaseline, 
but  the  fly  still  dug  and  scraped.  This  year,  the 
same  performance  began,  and  we  tried  the 
remedy  known  as  “  Shoo-fly.”  It  has  -worked  like 
a  charm.  No  fly  will  stay  where  this  stuff  is 
used,  and  it  heals  insect  wounds.  We  just  paint 
it  on  with  a  little  brush.  We  have  used  it  thus 
far  on  the  horses  and  cow.  In  every  case  it  has 
done  the  work,  and  given  great  relief  to  the  stock. 

Chickens  in  Potatoes. — We  have  about  500  of 
this  year’s  chicks,  large  and  small.  Those  from 
the  earlier  batches  got  to  be  a  nuisance  in  the 
garden  aud  around  the  fruit.  Around  a  patch  of 
early  potatoes,  when  the  plants  were  about  three 
inches  high,  we  ran  five  rolls  of  four-foot 
wire  netting.  Then  we  put  several  small  houses 
inside,  and  carried  in  about  150  of  the  largest 
chicks.  They  are  doing  well.  A  few  of  the  more 
enterprising  have  learned  to  fly  over  the  fence, 
but  a  snip  at  their  wing  feathers  will  stop  that. 
As  fast  as  the  smaller  chicks  get  large  enough 
for  damage,  we  shall  put  them  inside  this  yard. 
I  have  been  curious  to  see  whether  these  large 
chicks  will  damage  the  potatoes.  If  they  do  not, 
I  have  a  new  plan  for  next  year.  I  have  never 
noticed  a  hen  eating  a  potato  vine,  or  a  potato 
bug  for  that  matter.  People  tell  me  that  they 
have  known  hens  to  eat  the  vines,  .and  dig  in 
after  the  tubers.  Our  chicks  have  not  yet  touched 
the  vines,  but  I  notice  that  they  have  begun  dig¬ 
ging  beside  them — whether  for  tubers  or  worms 
I  am  unable  yet  to  say.  This  is  quite  an  interest¬ 
ing  point  to  me,  for  if  I  can  keep  hens  and  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  same  field,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it. 

The  Potato  Beetles  are  here,  but  are  not  un¬ 
usually  numerous.  We  use  dry  Paris-green,  mixed 
with  three  parts  of  flour,  blown  on  with  a  Paris- 
green  gun.  This  discourages  them  in  short  order. 
On  one  field,  we  tried  picking  the  hard-shells, 
and  it  seemed  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  soft 
shells.  Mr.  M.  Garrahan,  of  Pennsylvania,  told 
me  last  week  that,  one  year,  he  offered  the  chil¬ 
dren  50  cents  a  quart  for  picking  the  hard-shells. 
All  he  gained  by  it  was  the  knowledge  that  it 
takes  about  1,500  bugs  to  make  a  quart  !  Can  we 
kill  the  bugs  without  the  use  of  poisons  like 
Paris-green  or  London-purple  V  That  point  is 
important  to  us  in  connection  with  our  poultry 
yard  experiment.  Prof.  Slingerlaud  says  that 
neither  kerosene  emulsion  nor  pure  kerosene  has 
been  found  effective.  It  is  quite  evident  that  we 
must  either  poison  or  pick.  Oh,  for  some  breed 
of  poultry  that  will  manufacture  eggs  out  of  po¬ 
tato  bugs !  _  h.  w.  c. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PERUVIAN 
POLE  BEAN,  NOW  KNOWN 
AS  THE  LIMA  BEAN. 

How,  when,  and  by  whom  was  this 
valuable  and  widely  distributed  bean, 
introduced  into  the  United  States  ?  From 
its  name,  it  was  naturally  credited  to 
Peru  ;  but  how  it  was  sent,  or  brought 
from  that  country,  I  could  not  ascertain 
until  quite  recently.  It  is  now  posi¬ 
tively,  and  beyond  all  question,  credited 
to  an  uncle  of  mine,  who  brought,  in 
1824,  and  planted  in  his  own  garden,  the 
first  Peruvian  beans  ever  introduced. 

Captain  John  Harris,  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  sailed  under  orders 
for  a  cruise  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  in 
1821,  in  the  frigate  Franklin,  Commo¬ 
dore  Stewart,  and  touched  at  several 
ports,  east  and  west,  until  he  ended  his 
voyage  at  Callao,  Peru,  the  seaport  of 
Lima,  and  six  miles  from  it.  He  left 
Callao  in  April,  1824,  which  corresponds 
with  our  October  in  season,  and  reached 
New  York  in  118  days,  or  on  August  25, 
1824.  When  in  Peru,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  fine  qualities  of  their 
beans,  and  having  lived  upon  a  farm 
until  the  age  of  23,  which  land  he  still 
owned  and  had  cultivated,  he  naturally 
laid  in  a  stock  of  the  beans,  to  take  home 
and  propagate.  This  farm  was  located 
in  Chester  County,  in  what  is  called  the 
Great  Valley,  near  Frazer.  Here  the 
first  beans  were  planted  in  1825,  and 
from  this  stock  were  disseminated  the 
Peruvian  pole  beans  of  this  country. 

Living  in  the  same  county  and  valley 
was  my  father,  who  early  g-rew  in  a  new 
garden,  the  Peruvian  pole  bean,  given 
him  by  his  brother,  and  I  well  remember 
their  climbing  the  poles  at  the  back  end 
of  the  garden,  when  a  little  boy.  They 
produced  a  fine  crop,  and  seemed  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  our  climate;  but  I 
never  heard  who  introduced  them  till 
last  Spring;  when  my  informant  said  he 
was  told  by  the  late  Col.  Harris,  also  his 
uncle,  that  he  had  brought  the  bean 
from  Peru.  In  this  day,  the  introducer 
would  not  have  been  lost  sight  of,  as  it 
would  have  been  given  the  title  of  the 
Harris  Peruvian  bean. 


America  has  furnished  three  important 
members  of  the  bean  family :  1,  the 
Mexican  Black  bean,  or  Frijoles;  2,  the 
Cuban  Indian  bean,  found  by  Columbus 
and  carried  by  him  to  Spain;  it  is  known 
now  as  the  French  Soup  bean,  and  in 
France,  as  the  Swiss  Red  bean;  and  3, 
the  Peruvian  bean  just  mentioned.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  are  several  indigenous 
to  North  and  South  America,  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  character.  South  America  has 
still  other  vegetables  that  might  be 
grown  in  our  hotter  States. 

Pennsylvania.  Robert  p.  karris. 


That  Tired  Feeling 

Is  just  as  surely  due  to  thin,  impure,  sluggish, 
lifeless  blood,  as  scrofula,  salt  rheum,  or  other 
“blood  diseases,”  and  is  just  as  surely  and 
quickly  cured  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  nature’s 
true  tonic  and  blood  vitalizer.  To  give  you  a 
good  appetite,  tone  your  stomach,  steady  your 
nerves,  and  make  you  “fighting  strong,”  there’s 
nothing  like 

Hood’s  parilla 

America’s  Greatest  Medicine. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  biliousness,  indigestion. 


T  r  e  e  S  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  'and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON&CO., 

Village  Nurseries, 

HI  GUTS  TO  W  N  N.J. 

Pot  Grown 
Strawberry  Plants 

will  bear  crop  next  season.  Fruit  trees^ 
celery,  cabbage  plants,  etc. — everythin 
in  the  nursery  line.  Send  your  address  fo» 
our  free  Summer  and  Autumn  catalogue 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

100  NIC  Ohmer  for#|1.50. 

T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CRIMSON 

LOVER 

and  other  Seeds  for  Summer  Bowing.  Write  for 
our  Mid-Summer  Catalogue. We  send  It  Free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


PEACH 

APPLE 

PEAR 


FRANK  B.  BARKLEY  MFG,  CO„So0^ 

Bldg.,  Chicago.  111.,  will  sell  you  a  Spray  Pump,  Gas 
Engine,  or  Cider  Press,  direct  from  factory. 


EXPRESS  PAID, 

ON  RECEIPT  OF 

$4.00. 


Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction. 

Will  dust  Paris-Green,  London- Purple,  Hellebore, 
etc.,  on  Vines,  Rushes  and  Trees.  Agkxts  Want  iso. 
Write  for  circular. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO„  301  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


CRIMSON 
CLOVER SEED 

The  great  land  improver.  Home  grown 
seed,  free  from  weeds,  at  lowest  cash 
price.  Write  at  once. 

J.  G.  IIARRISON  <fc  SONS,  Berlin,  Md. 


Crimson  Clover  &  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds. 
Thomas  McKlroy,  European  Seed  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  t>  Harrison  Street,  New  York,  oilers  a  few  lots 
of  Crimson  Clover  and  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds 
Samples  and  prices  on  application;  dealers  only. 


Years  of  Prosperity 

are  surely  coming,  so 
wake  up.  Buy  an 

ECLIPSE 
SPRAY  PUMP, 

and  save  your  fruit  crop.  “  It  is 
better  to  be  sufethun  sorry” 
in  fruit  growing  as  well  as  In  any 
other  business. 

Send  for  our  1898  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY, 

Bknton  Harbor,  Mich. 


- 1  our  new 

KEROSENE  Sprayers 

in  simple.  Kerosene  Emuleion  made 
while  pnmplng.  Send  for  photo,  of 
onrNrw  PEERLESS  ORCHARD 
SPRAYER,  with  BORDEAUX 
NOZZLE,  the  WORLD’S  BEST. 
r  THE  DEMINO  CO.  SALEM,  0. 

'  Wat’t  A^ta,  Henlon  A  Hubbell,  Chicago. 


Ufl  Clll  IIQE— ' Twelve  successive  Crops  of 
HU  I  HILUnK.  Crimson  Clover.  Again  1  offer 
for  sale  the  strain  of  seed  thatdid  It;  free  from  other 
seeds.  Fresh,  bright  and  clean. 

SAM.  H.  DERBY,  Woodside,  Del. 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

Very  strong  plants  now  ready,  cheap.  Write  tor 
prices,  stating  about  quantity  and  varieties  desired. 
JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY. 

P.  O.  address,  Moreton  Farm,  N.  Y. 


CELERY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  In  baskets,  and 
delivered  here  at  Express  Offices;  250  plants  for  GOc. ; 
5U0for9Ue:  1,000  for  jl  .50.  Special  price  on  quantities 
over  6,000.  Cash  with  order. 

WOODLAND  FARM.  Canastota.  Madison  Co..  N.Y 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

by  the  bushel,  barrel  or  car-load,  including  the  best 
new  aud  standard  varieties;  prices  right.  Write  for 
catalogue.  THE  C.  C.  BRAWLEY  SEED  AND 
IMPLEMENT  CO..  New  Madison.  Ohio. 


Pakhatra  Dlanic  10  varieties.  $1  per  thousand. 
bdUUdgc  *  1“  lUSQeo.Tiinnghast,  La  Plume, Pa 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  In  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  In  a  200-page  (frbk)  Catalogue.  “  THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mata. 


Sm  fruit  Book 

Vr  VJRjLKI  Millions  of  marketeer 


free,  write  quick, — «  a  marvel  of 
exact  orchard  information ;»  line 
colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  IOC  photos, 
of  market  sorts 
old  &  new:  Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da¬ 
vis;  Elberta;  Red  June  Jap— EVERYTHING. 


We  PAY !  RLIGH I 

LOUISIANA,  M0. 
Stark,  Mo. 
Stockport,  ML 
Dansvilie,  N.Y. 


REMEMBER 


FOR 


3XTEW 


L BLACK  DEATH 


The  best  and  cheapest  Insecticide  on  the  market.  Instant  death  to  potato 
bugs,  and  will  not  injure  the  vinos.  A  fine  dry  powder  ready  for  Immediate 
—  use.  Recommended  oy  Edward  F.  Dibble,  the  largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes 
in  the  United  Slates.  To  introduce,  special  prioe,  100-pound  keg.  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address  for 
lull  particulars 


O-AT-KA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


AN  OVER-STOCK 

THE  LENOX  SPRAYER  CO.,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

are  entirely  over-stocked. 

5,000  SPRAYERS  ON  HAND, 

MUST  BE  UNLOADED  WITHIN  THIRTY  DAYS. 


$4 

CUT  IN  TWO 

$2 


THE  LENOX  SPRAYERS  are  first-class,  and  well  known,  hold  24  quarts.  Regular  price 
$4;  will  be  cut  in  two— $2.  One  or  a  thousand,  $2.  No  use  to  write  letters  or  ask 
questions  for  wholesale  prices  or  agencies,  letters  without  remittances  will  receive  no 
attention.  All  our  wholesale  price-lists  have  been  thrown  away.  $2  each  if  you  take 
one  or  the  lot,  for  yourself  or  to  sell  again,  makes  no  difference.  Has  a  swinging  agi¬ 
tator,  constantly  mixing  the  liquid.  An  excellent  machine,  a  pity  to  sell  at 
this  price,  but  must  go.  Send  money  order  before  they  are  gone,  lots  of 
times  you  can  use  a  knapsack  where  you  cannot  a  barrel  pump.  Handy  at 
any  place.  Get  one  while  at  §2.  Cash  with  order.  The  world  will  never  see 
a  Lenox  Sprayer  for  $2  again  after  these  6000  are  gone,  so  if  you  want  one 
get  it  right  away.  Our  reference,  this  paper  or  any  of  our  banks. 

THE  LENOX  SPRAYER  CO..  30  WEST  ST..  PITTSFIELD,  MASS^ 
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find,  and  on  eating  it,  he  would  still  be 
surprised  that  so  little  flavor  accom¬ 
panies  so  much  color.” . 

Gradus  Pea. — A  lot  of  Gradus  peas 
was  sent  to  us  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  peas  were 
planted  March  23,  and  the  first  picking 
made  June  15.  The  pods  averaged  nearly 
four  inches  long  and  seven-eighths  inch 
wide,  averaging  seven  seeds  to  the  pod. 
This  grand  variety  has  not  been  over- 


A  plant  of  Henderson's  Jubilee  rose 
was  received  during  April  of  last  year. 
It  passed  the  Winter  without  injury,  and 
bloomed  early  this  month.  The  flowers 
are  of  large  size  and  very  double,  the 
outer  petals  gracefully  reflexed.  The 
color  is  something  that  of  “Jack”  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  darker,  more  velvety  and 
more  intense.  The  fragrance  is  that  of 
concentrated  rose,  so  to  say.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  true  Hybrid  Remontant,  bloom¬ 
ing  in  the  Fall  as  well  as  in  June.  The 
foliage  is  vigorous,  of  a  medium  green 
color — five  leaflets . 

Mr.  F.  B.  Van  Ornam,  of  Lewis,  la., 
favors  us  with  further  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Brazilian  Flour  corn.  He 
has  often  wondered  that  it  has  not  come 
into  more  prominence  as  a  food  product. 
The  yield  of  grain,  with  him,  averages  45 
bushels  per  acre.  The  plants  grow  very 
tall,  the  leaves  broad  and  thick,  the  stalks 
strong,  well  supported  with  large,  widely 
spreading  roots.  It  ripens  with  him  early 
in  September.  The  plants  sucker  freely, 
nearly  all  of  the  suckers  bearing  ears 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  while  those 
of  the  main  stalksare  7  to  10  inches.  For 
two  years,  he  had  the  grain  ground,  but 
“could  not  get  it  bolted  on  account  of 
an  oily  substance  contained  in  the  grain.” 
He  continues  :  “  It  grinds  very  fine,  and 
makes  fine  cakes,  both  baked  and  fried. 
I  believe  it  to  be  very  valuable,  either 
as  a  fodder  plant  or  as  food  for  man.-’. . . 

Mr.  R.  J.  Ray,  of  Springwater,  N.  Y., 
noticing  an  inquiry  in  these  columns  re¬ 
garding  the  Delaware  potato,  says  that 
he  bought  a  pound  when  the  variety  was 
first  introduced,  which  was,  according 
to  our  notes,  about  the  year  1887.  Mr. 
Ray  has  raised  them  ever  since,  and  he 
thinks  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  there 
have  been  thousands  of  acres  planted  in 
western  New  York  this  season  from  the 
progeny  of  that  one  pound.  He  has 
tried  many  varieties  since,  to  discard 
them  after  one  season’s  trial. 

Last  year  he  tried  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  The  tubers,  he  says,  were  very 
white  when  dug,  but  the  flesh  when 
cooked  was  watery  and  somewhat  green. 

Uncle  Sam  potatoes  were  white  and  of 
good  quality. 

He  describes  the  flesh  of  the  Carman 
No.  1  when  cooked  as  white  but  “hard 
and  craekly.”  He  finds  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Carman  No.  1  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware  in  the  foliage  or  appearance  of  the 
tubers.  “  The  Carman,  however,  is  less 
liable  to  rot  ”. 

The  Delaware  was  sent  to  us  for  trial 
by  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  during  the  Spring  of  1887,  before 
it  was  named  On  May  20,  of  that  year, 
we  planted  eight  pieces  in  rich  garden 
soil.  The  yield  was  34  pounds,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1,028.50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
There  were  80  of  marketable  size,  18  too 
small.  The  shape  was  rather  long, 
round,  though  sometimes  oblong  and  a 
little  flattened.  Eyes  were  medium  as 
to  numbers  and  somewhat  deep.  The 
best  five  tubers  weighed  four  pounds,  14 
ounces.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  shape 
of  the  Delaware  and  Carman  No.  1  is 
quite  different.  We  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  November 
5,  1887:  “  Eaten  October  12,  it  was  found 
that  the  flesh  was  nearly  white,  of  the 


tasteless  flavor  of  the  Early  Rose,  fine 
grained  and  mealy.” . 

As  our  pomologically  interested  readers 
should  know,  Mr.  Benj.  Buckman,  of 
Farmingdale,  Ill.,  has  for  many  years 
cultivated  extensive  orchards  of  apples, 
plums  and  cherries.  He  sends  us  a  long 
list  of  the  dates  of  blooming  of  many 
different  varieties.  He  says  that  some 
seasons,  there  are  more  than  two  weeks 
difference  between  the  blooming  of  the 
earliest  and  latest  varieties  of  apples. 
Some  varieties,  he  says,  seem  more  prone 
than  others  to  adventitious  buds,  and 
because  of  these  out-of-season  buds,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  time  of 
blooming.  The  date  at  which  the  petals 
commence  to  drop  was  the  time  he 
selected  as  least  liable  to  show  error. 
If  there  is  any  connection  between 
early  blooming  and  early  maturing  of 
fruit,  he  has  not  been  able  to  prove  it. 
Rock  Pippin  is  among  the  latest  keepers, 
yet  it  flowers  during  mid-season. 

Among  pears,  those  with  the  Sand 
pear  “  blood  ”  in  them  bloom  first,  with 
some  of  the  “  Russians”  close  followers. 

Oriental  or  Japan  plums  also  lead. 
Whether  the  few  days  in  “  putting  out  ” 
make  as  much  difference  in  consider¬ 
ing  Spring  frosts  as  is  usually  supposed, 
Mr.  Buckman  questions,  although  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  some  difference. 
In  his  opinion,  the  critical  time  for  a 
blossom  is  when  it  is  capable  of  being 
fertilized.  After  the  fruit  is  determined, 
there  is  much  less  danger  from  frosts. 

Do  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries 
suffer  from  lack  of  cross-fertilization  ? 
Mr.  Buckman  has  several  apple  trees  in 
which  are  grafted  from  100  to  200  varie¬ 
ties  in  each  tree.  One  of  these  trees 
showed  the  past  season  the  bloom  of 
about  75  varieties,  yet  in  this  tree,  there 
is  now  no  more  fruit  in  proportion  to 
the  bloom  than  in  the  rest  of  the  orchard; 
neither  does  his  orchard  set  more  or  more 
perfect  fruit  than  his  neighbors’  orchards. 

We  have  never  noticed  that  there  is 
any  fixed  correlation  between  the  size  of 
the  individual  flowers  and  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  For  instance,  we  have  noticed 
that  the  largest  strawberry  flowers  do 
not  usually  bear  the  largest  berries. 
The  same  may  be  said,  according  to  our 
observation,  of  pears,  cherries,  plums 
and  apples.  The  Japan  Golden  Russet, 
for  instance,  bears  remarkably  large 
flowers,  while  the  fruit  is  small.  It  is 
so,  too, with  raspberries  and  blackberries, 
and  among  vegetables,  peas  and  beans. 
Within  a  few  days,  we  have  compared 
the  blossoms  of  the  first  early  smooth 
peas,  which  bear  comparatively  small 
pods  and  seeds,  with  those  of  the  Pros¬ 
perity  or  Gradus,  which  bears  the  largest 
pods  and  seeds  of  any  of  the  first  early 
wrinkled  varieties.  The  flowers  are  of 
the  same  size. 

□  Why  should  there  be  any  correlation 
between  large  flowers  and  large  fruits — 
small  flowers  and  small  fruits  ?  The 
flower  (i.  e.,  the  petals  of  the  corolla) 
has  no  other  office,  that  we  know  of, 
in  the  plant  economy,  except  to  protect 
the  sexual  organs,  the  stamens  and  pis¬ 
tils,  until  the  anthers  and  stigmas  ma¬ 
ture  and,  it  may  be,  to  attract  insects  to 
insure  pollination.  Sterile  flowers  which, 
of  course,  do  not  fruit  at  all,  are  usually 
of  the  largest  size . 

Mr.  Buckman  has  this  to  say  of  the 
Surprise  apple.  It  has,  probably,  the 
showiest  bloom  of  any  on  the  list.  “  The 
fruit  itself  is  truly  a  surprise,  for  any 
one  cutting  into  a  yellow  apple  would, 
scarcely  expect  the  purple  flesh  he  would 


praised  by  the  introducers.  Their  claim 
is,  as  we  have  stated,  that  it  is  the  earliest 
large-podded  wrinkled  pea  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  best  in  quality.  This 
variety  was  first  sent  out  by  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  &  Co.  during  last  year,  under  the 
temporary  designation  of  “  1897,”  the 
permanent  name  of  “  Prosperity  ”  hav¬ 
ing  been  chosen  later.  Last  Spring,  we 
received  seeds  of  the  Gradus  from  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  as  above  noted,  and  also 
from  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  and 
James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  the  last  firm 
being,  as  we  have  been  told,  the  first  to 
discover  that  the  Prosperity  and  Gradus 
are  the  same. 

It  was  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last 
year,  and  a  description  and  an  engraving 
appeared  on  page  199,  March  19.  We  have 
no  varieties  with  which  to  compare  this 
first  planting.  The  seeds  were  planted 
for  home  use,  not  for  experiment  or  com¬ 
parison.  For  comparison,  the  following 
kinds  were  planted  April  8  :  Philadelphia 
Extra  Early,  New  Record  Extra  Early, 
both  smooth  varieties ;  Gradus,  from 
Dreer,  Burpee  and  Vick,  Gregory’s  Sur¬ 
prise,  Prosperity  (Uenderson — supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Gradus),  Exonian  and 
Station  (from  Thorburn),  Nott’s  Excelsior 
and  Perfection,  Henderson's  No.  4,  and 
English  Wonder,  Vick.  We  determined 
to  make  a  thorough  trial  of  the  first 
early  smooth  and  first  early  wrinkled 
varieties,  so  that  we  might  show  our 
readers  just  the  difference  between  them. 
This  we  tried  to  do  last  year,  and  we 
have  no  evidence  that  our  trial  was  de¬ 
fective.  But  a  careful  repetition,  with 
the  same  varieties  planted  both  in  the  field 
and  garden  will,  probably,  settle  any 
question  that  might  arise,  beyond  dis¬ 
pute.  In  our  trial  of  last  year,  we  did 
not  use  Exonian  and  Station,  both  of 
them  among  the  earliest  of  the  wrinkled 
sorts . 


AXLE 
GREASE 


FRAZER 

KKST  IN  THE  WOULD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat,  nr  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


Profits 
of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied,  for  11  Home  Mixing .” 


A  Low  Wagon  at  a  Low  Price. 

The  money-making  farmer  of  to-day  wants  a 
low-built,  easily  loaded,  easily  unloaded,  light 
draft,  powerful  short  turn  “Handy” farm  wagon; 
a  wagon  that  will  save  the  farmer’s  own  back, 
save  his  horses,  save  his  hired  labor  and  save 
his  money. 


This  wagon  is  built  by  the  Empire  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Quincy,  Ill.  It  is  only  25  inches 
high  with  four-inch  tired  wheels,  and  is  sold  for 
the  low  price  of  $19.95.  This  tirm  also  manufac¬ 
ture  Metal  Wheels  any  size,  any  width  of  tire, 
hubs  to  fit  any  sized  axle.  Write  for  catalogue. 


size  and  width 
Straight  Spoke, 
out.  We  also 
Handy  Wagons. 


tiro.  Staggard  nal 
Will  not  rot  or  dry 
manufacture  Steal 
Catalogue  frae. 


Having  Mattal  Wfcaa!  £•.,  Havana,  III. 


$650  - 

6-85 

9.20  Bujr* 


lluy,  K  BCfiBY 
Buys  4  4'AKKl  ACK 
Hilt,  51111  or  I.ight 
Delirery  Wmgon 
Withsteeltiroon  and  hub  banded.  Good 
substantial  wheels.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.  New  wheels  are  cheaper  than 
repairing  old  ones.  Can  furnish  axles 
and  boxes.  Send  stamp  for  price  list  A 
directionsfor  measuring.  WilmlagrtoB 
Wheel  Co.,  Wilmington,  BoU 


LANE’S  CARRIAGE  JACK 

Best  in  the  world.  All 
steel }  unbreakable  ;  oper¬ 
ated  by  powerful  com¬ 
pound  lovers,  and  auickly 
adjusted  to  anr  heijjnt.  At 
all  hardware  dealers,  or 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  percent  profit 
CORMANY  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


FRANK  B,  BARKLEY  MFG,  C0„S„^ 

Bldg..  Chicago,  III.,  will  sell  you  Carts.  Wagons,  Bug¬ 
gies,  Carriages  and  Harness  direct  from  factory. 

LOW  INSURANCE ! 


GEDGE  STEEL  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

are  Fire,  Wind,  Water  and  Lightning  Proof,  and 
make  low  rates  of  insurance.  Write  at  once  for 
our  TREE  Illustrated  Booklet  and  prices. 

GEDGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  Box  19,  Anderson,  lnd. 

Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CK1LINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Celling*  Roofing  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  ’‘8tanda 
Up.’*  Cannot  Sag. 
Get  his  neweatalogue.  It 
tells  all  about  The  Beat 
A  Farm  Fence  Made. 

W.  J.  ADAM, 


WAR  IS  HELL,” 


says  John  Sherman— but  men  joke  of  war.  To  see 
you  chase  stock  from  crops  may  arouse  others,  but 
It’s— well,  no  joke.  We  suggest  Huge  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 

POULTRY  NETTING 

is  cheap.  #1  will  buy  100  square  feet  of  1-inch  mesh, 
or  200  of  2-iuch,  or  300  of  3-inch.  USA. 50  will  buy  1,000 
square  feet  2-inch,  or  1.500  of  3-inch  mesh.  Samples 
and  price-list  free.  JAM  KS  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn 

FARMS  for  sale,  with  good  and  unfailing  crops  of 
wheat  or  fruit,  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Oregon 
and  Eastern  Washington;  various  areas;  prices 
moderate.  F.  V.  ANDREWS  *  OO.,  131  Third  Street, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for 
Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK.  PA. 


POTATOES 
TRUCK 
OORN 
OATS 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  ftE- 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
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Congressman  Davidson,  of  Wisconsin,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  provid¬ 
ing-  that,  hereafter,  cheese  shall  constitute  a  portion 
of  the  ration  issued  to  our  soldiers.  Such  a  provision 
would  be  of  great  value  to  our  dairy  interests ;  it 
would  not  only  provide  an  outlet  for  an  enormous 
quantity  of  cheese,  but  it  would,  also,  direct  attention 
to  the  nutrient  value  of  this  food.  As  Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry  observes,  cheese  is  condensed,  has  no  waste, 
requires  no  preparation  for  consumption,  and  is 
peculiarly  suited  for  nourishing  soldiers  in  a  tropical 
climate.  It  is  urged  that  farmers  and  dairymen  write 
to  their  Senators  and  Representatives,  urging  them  to 
support  this  bill ;  Congress  is  discussing  adjournment, 
and  unless  quick  action  be  taken,  the  measure  may 
fail  this  session. 

0 

Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley,  Director  of  the  New  York  State 
Farmers’  Institutes,  says  that  at  least  three  times  as 
many  of  these  institutes  have  been  asked  for  as  it 
will  be  possible  to  hold.  He  wants  to  give  every  one 
a  fair  chance,  and  hold  the  meetings  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good.  During  July  and  August,  the  dates 
will  be  fully  arranged.  He  wants  those  who  desire  a 
meeting,  to  write  to  him  at  once,  stating  that  fact, 
and  at  the  same  time,  telling  him  what  speakers  and 
subjects  they  want  taken  up.  This  will  give  him  a 
good  idea  of  the  popular  demand  for  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  also  be  a  first-rate  guide  for  arranging  the 
programme.  If  you  want  an  institute  in  your  locality, 
write  at  once  to  F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y., 
and  tell  him  so.  Tell  him,  also,  what  men  you  would 
like  to  have  present,  and  what  subjects  you  would  like 
to  have  discussed. 

© 

The  question  of  forcing  sweet  corn  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  (page  461)  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
illustrates  one  of  the  singular  ideas  that  some  farmers 
have  about  fertilizers.  Nitrogenous  fertilizers  appear 
to  stimulate  the  crop  for  the  time,  but  they  really  re¬ 
tard  ripening.  Nitrate  of  soda  put  on  that  sweet 
corn  might  make  the  plants  grow  rapidly,  and  look 
green  and  healthy,  but  the  ears  would  not  form  any 
earlier — in  fact  they  would  be  a  little  later.  We  think 
that  the  time  of  ripening  for  sweet  corn  is  determined 
largely  by  the  variety.  In  a  warm,  well-drained  soil, 
the  seed  may  start  earlier,  but  there  will  be  only  a 
few  days’  difference  between  the  time  of  planting  and 
picking  a  given  variety.  To  expect  to  force  the  ma¬ 
ture  ear  by  feeding  the  plant  an  extra  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  is  much  like  feeding  the  cow  extra,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  in  this  way  greatly  to  increase  the  per  cent  of 
butter  fat  in  the  milk. 

O 

The  isolation  of  farm  life  is  often  spoken  of  un¬ 
favorably,  yet  this  very  isolation  is  an  immense 
advantage  in  many  ways.  The  business  man,  in  city 
or  town,  is  subject  to  constant  interruptions  in  his 
work,  because  of  the  proximity  of  numerous  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  city  housekeeper  works  under  the  same 
disadvantages  ;  seldom  an  hour  but  is  liable  to  be 
broken  into  by  callers  or  gossippy  neighbors.  Even 
the  night  brings  no  certainty  of  cessation.  No  one 
who  hasn’t  suffered  from  these  inflictions  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  blessings  of  isolation.  Of  course,  there’s 
such  a  thing  as  having  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and 
some  farmers  do  suffer  from  too  much  seclusion.  This 
isolation  gives  opportunities  for  reading  and  study, 
too,  that  would  be  envied  by  many  who  haven’t  the 
time  for  such  things.  An  intelligent,  progressive 
family,  with  a  good  supply  of  books  and  papers,  and 
other  things  that  go  to  make  life  enjoyable,  can  afford 
to  endure  a  certain  degree  of  isolation,  without 
repining. 


There  seems  to  have  been  a  slump  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  market  all  over  the  country,  as  the  berries  all 
seemed  to  ripen  at  once.  Even  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  market  all  went  to  pieces.  In  Portland,  Ore.,  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit  sold  at  10  boxes  for  25  cents.  In  San 
Francisco,  some  idiot  started  a  poison  scare,  claiming 
that  growers  were  spraying  their  strawberries  with 
some  poisonous  material.  The  result  was  that  many 
people  stopped  eating  strawberries,  and  this  added  to 
the  other  troubles  of  the  strawberry  grower.  The 
earlier  berries  seem  to  have  made  the  money  this  year, 
although  the  very  late  ones  brought  fair  returns. 

© 

About  six  years  ago,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  of  Cornell 
University,  set  out  some  diseased  liveforever  plants 
in  a  field  which  was  thoroughly  overrun  with  the  pest. 
The  field  was  so  covered  with  liveforever  that,  when 
hay  was  cut,  it  was  impossible  to  cure  it,  and  the 
liveforever  would  continue  growth  in  the  hay  mow. 
At  the  present  time,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
plant  of  liveforever  in  this  field.  It  has  been  killed 
out  entirely  except  in  the  parts  of  the  field  farthest 
away  from  the  points  of  infection.  An  examination 
of  the  plants  still  remaining  shows  that  many  of  them 
are  diseased,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
they  will  disappear  entirely.  While  it  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  impossible  to  kill  it  out  by  plowing  and 
cultivating,  we  know  of  several  cases  where  it  has 
been  killed  by  inoculating  with  the  disease. 

© 

Are  our  enterprising  agricultural  fair  managers 
wide  awake  to  secure  the  best  attractions  for  the 
coming  Fall  fairs  ?  They  must  keep  up  with  the  times, 
or  some  more  hustling  rival  will  outdo  them  in  circus 
attractions,  and  get  the  crowd.  The  bearded  lady, 
the  fat  woman,  the  original  dancers  direct  from 
Chicago,  are  beginning  to  pall,  and  something  more 
exciting  and  sensational  must  be  produced,  that  the 
gate  receipts  may  be  swelled.  The  spectacle  of  a 
woman  diving  into  a  shallow  tank  of  water  from  a 
high  tower  no  longer  excites  the  multitude,  and  now 
a  western  man  advertises  a  pair  of  elk  that  dive  from 
a  50-foot  tower  into  a  tank.  This  “  startling,  thrilling 
scene,”  is  guaranteed  to  draw  thousands.  It,  probably, 
comes  high,  but  we  must  have  it,  for  the  gate  receipts 
must  be  kept  up.  What  are  our  fairs  for  anyway  if 
not  to  draw  the  crowd  ? 

O 

In  a  report  of  the  New  York  State  Prison  Commis¬ 
sion,  we  are  told  : 

Of  the  60  counties  in  this  State,  49  do  not  employ  their  jail  con¬ 
victs  in  any  form  of  labor.  This  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
county  law,  which  requires  that  they  should  be  kept  employed. 
Instead,  the  inmates  smoke,  play  cards,  and  sleep.  It  is  not 
punishment,  or  so  regarded  by  the  prisoners,  but  rather  as  a  rest 
or  vacation.  In  idleness,  the  young  offenders  listen  to  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  older  criminals,  and  receive  lessons  in  criminal  ways. 

We  know  from  personal  investigation  that  much  the 
same  thing  prevails  in  New  Jersey.  In  seven  New 
York  counties,  the  convicts  are  kept  at  work  breaking 
stone,  and  in  two  of  these  counties,  they,  also,  work 
on  the  highways.  It  is  ridiculous  to  keep  these  con¬ 
victs  fat  and  lazy  while  mile  after  mile  of  our  country 
roads  lacks  repair  because  of  the  great  cost  of  stone. 
Put  the  petty  convicts  at  breaking  stone  for  the  State. 
That  will  break  them  of  the  prison  habit,  and  break 
the  monopoly  of  King  Mud. 

© 

A  sad  case  was  that  of  an  aged  New  Jersey  farmer 
who  had  paid  interest  on  a  mortgage  on  his  home  for 
42  years,  but  was  finally  compelled  to  default,  and 
was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff.  In  that  time,  he  had, 
probably,  paid  the  face  of  the  mortgage  four  times 
over,  as  the  interest  would  amount  to  that  in  that 
time  at  the  prevailing  rates.  Yet  in  his  feeble  old 
age,  when  least  able  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  he 
is  turned  out  of  the  home  that  has  sheltered  him  for 
more  than  two-score  years.  As  he  said,  after  a  vain 
appeal  to  the  court  for  relief,  “  It’s  too  bad,  too  bad  !” 
His  wail,  “  I  don’t  know  what  I’ll  do  !  ”  impresses  us 
with  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  moral  concealed  in 
this  case,  for  many  of  us.  Debt  is  a  terrible  master, 
and  a  mortgage  is  a  leech  that  saps  the  very  life-blood 
of  many  a  man — never  satiated,  but  keeping  up  its 
draughts  in  sickness  as  well  as  health,  in  storm  and 
sunshine,  never  sleeping,  never  resting  !  Beware  of  it ! 

0 

“Red  Wordens”  were  among  the  grapes  noted  by 
a  fruit-grower  in  a  retail  store  last  season.  On  ex¬ 
amination,  he  found  that  they  were  unripe  Wordens, 
attractive  to  look  at ;  but  imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
buyer  who  attempted  to  eat  them  !  Such  an  experi¬ 
ence  would  cause  a  distrust  for  any  red  grape,  or  for 
any  variety  sold  as  Wordens,  no  matter  what  its  qual¬ 
ity.  Without  doubt,  harm  is  often  done  to  the  fruit 
business  by  such  methods ;  an  unscrupulous  retailer 
can  cause  injury  that  the  grower  will  suffer  from  sea¬ 
son  after  season.  In  contrast  to  this,  put  the  action 
of  a  grower  who  makes  a  specialty  of  Vergennes 


grapes  for  a  superior  line  of  trade.  Last  year,  his 
Vergennes  were  caught  by  the  frost.  He  declined  to 
sell  them  to  his  regular  trade,  because  they  were  used 
to  one  certain  quality,  and  that  the  best.  He  couldn't 
afford  to  fall  below  that.  That  same  point  comes  out 
in  all  lines  of  farm,  dairy  and  orchard  products — uni¬ 
formity  of  quality  in  every  shipment,  so  that  the 
producer's  name  becomes  a  guarantee. 

© 

Public  hitching  barns  were  among  the  conveniences 
noted  in  a  thriving  agricultural  town  in  western  New 
York.  The  business  part  of  the  town  was  often 
crowded  with  vehicles  from  the  surrounding  farming 
districts,  making  it  difficult  to  find  hitching  places, 
especially  when  the  trolley  invaded  the  streets.  An 
enterprising  man  settled  the  difficulty  by  establishing 
several  hitching  barns,  in  central  locations,  where 
horses  and  vehicles  could  be  placed  under  cover  and 
supervision,  for  a  very  moderate  fee.  If  desired,  the 
animals  are  fed  and  watered,  for  little  more  than  the 
bare  price  of  the  feed.  Women  driving  in  to  town 
find  the  barns  an  especial  convenience,  and  so  popular 
has  the  idea  become  that  its  projector  is  establishing 
barns  in  adjoining  towns.  Apart  from  the  con¬ 
venience,  such  barns,  in  any  town,  are  a  distinct  moral 
aid,  for  they  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  visiting 
hotels  or  saloons,  which,  in  many  districts,  are  the 
only  places  offering  such  accommodation. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

Them  boys  that  sunk  the  Merrimack  in  Santiago  Bay, 

Done  something  that  Americans  can  yell  about,  I  say. 

They  run  right  in  the  jaws  of  death,  an’  filed  them  Spanish  gums. 
An’  made  Cervera  an’  his  men  feel  like  a  lot  of  bums. 

The  very  cheek  of  what  they  done  upset  the  Spaniard’s  heart, 

An’  Uncle  Sam  has  thousands  more  to  make  another  start. 
Hurrah,  says  I,  for  Hobson  an’  the  noble  deed  he  done, 

If  he  wants  votes  for  President,  I’ll  tell  him  where  there’s  one. 

What’s  that  you  say — the  Merrimack  lays  lengthways  of  the  bay  ? 
One  anchor  that  old  Hobson  dropped  has  sorter  given  ’way  ? 

Them  Spanish  ships  ain’t  bottled  up?  How  much  that  vessel  cost? 
Most  half  a  million  dollars  ?  So  that  foolish  Hobson  lost 
That  money  for  the  Government;  an’  then  he  done  it  wrong! 

An’  he's  the  man  we’re  crackin’  up  in  story  an’  in  song! 

It  didn’t  take  no  great  amount  of  courage,  anyway; 

Them  Spaniards  couldn’t  hit  a  house— Now  here’s  jest  what /say : 
If  I'd  a  run  this  Government  as  much  as  that  in  debt, 

An’  botched  the  job  on  top  of  that,  I'd  never  talk,  you  bet! 

Pasture  ized  cream  is  now  in  season. 

Mind  your  own  business— don’t  mine  it. 

The  major  part  of  the  corn  kernel  is  starch. 

The  chainless  bicycle  does  not  appear  to  “  take.” 

The  track  of  the  lame  man  shows  the  mark  of  cane. 

Salt  the  ideas  down  in  ink  while  they  are  fresh  in  mind. 

The  scab  may  turn  a  South  Down  into  a  hide  raw  lick  ram. 

Is  there  as  much  wheeling  as  usual  in  your  neighborhood  ? 

That  rye  should  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  growing  wheat  be¬ 
fore  now. 

The  reputation  that  hurts  your  name  may  be  said  to  be  your 

name's  ache. 

The  heavier  the  single  particles,  the  lighter  is  your  soil— re¬ 
member  that. 

The  fruit  belt  must  be  unbuckled  if  we  hope  to  save  the  berries 
by  home  consumption. 

The  sunburned  nose  may  thrive  again  some  day,  but  no  one 
brings  the  goodness  back  to  sunburned  hay. 

The  latest  revenue-raising  scheme  is  to  tax  all  farms  or  lots  on 
which  the  owners  permit  poisonous  vines  to  grow. 

The  sign  on  a  blacksmith’s  shop  in  New  York  State  reads  as 
follows:  “  NICKLE-PLATED  SHOEING  PARLORS.” 

James  Nimon,  of  Parker  Earle  strawberry  fame,  is  said  to  have 
a  new  one,  the  Dewey,  that  is  worthy  of  its  namesake. 

The  scientists  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  insect 
plague  of  Egypt  was  caused  by  mosquitoes  or  cockroaches. 

There  is  the  usual  crop  of  questions  about  sowing  oats  in  the 
strawberry  beds  after  fruiting,  to  fall  down  at  frost,  and  mulch 
the  berries.  Don’t  do  it! 

Potash  and  dissolved  rock  may  hurt  some  plants,  but  they  will 
not  hurt  the  cow  iiea.  Moral,  feed  them  to  cow  peas  or  clover, 
and  let  these  plants  feed  the  others. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  burns  like  gunpowder,  and  is  sure  death 
to  any  living  thing  with  lungs.  It  is  heavier  than  air,  and  is, 
therefore,  good  for  vermin  that  burrow  like  insects  in  grain,  or 
woodchucks. 

Just  take  100  pounds  of  lime,  and  mix  it  up  with  water,  and  you 
will  find  before  you’re  done  the  weight  has  not  grown  shorter.  It 
weighs  just  32  pounds  more  than  what  it  did  at  first,  so  “slaking” 
means  that  Mr.  Lime  proceeds  to  slake  his  thirst. 

The  reputation  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potato  has  been  hurt  by 
the  practice  of  digging  when  the  tubers  are  half  grown,  and  sell¬ 
ing  for  early  potatoes.  This  variety  sets  a  fair-sized  tuber  al¬ 
most  before  it  blooms,  but  of  course,  the  quality  of  such  a  young 
potato  is  enough  to  kill  its  reputation. 

A  milkman  in  Milwaukee  has  been  fined  $75  for  using  the  sub¬ 
stance  known  as  Freezine,  in  milk.  It  is  said  that  this  substance 
has  the  same  effect  upon  milk  as  freezing,  hence  the  name.  The 
compound  keeps  milk,  not  by  freezing,  but  by  poisoning  the  bac¬ 
teria.  What  may  poison  bacteria,  may  poison  babies,  who  are 
nothing  but  human  bacteria,  anyway. 

Some  of  the  Long  Island  birds  are  developing  expensive  tastes. 
Not  long  since,  a  woman  washed  some  laces  and  spread  them  on 
the  grass  to  bleach.  When  she  went  for  them,  they  were  missing. 
The  kitchen  girl  remembered  seeing  a  robin  flying  toward  a  tree 
with  something  white  in  her  mouth.  Investigation  of  the  tree 
revealed  a  nest,  and  snugly  tucked  away  in  its  interior,  the  miss¬ 
ing  laces.  They  were,  probably,  used  as  portieres. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 


Cold  Storage  Apples. — On  June  20,  I  saw  some 
beautiful  apples  in  boxes,  as  sound  and  fair  as  though 
just  picked  from  the  trees.  Several  car-loads  of  Ben 
Davis  from  Missouri,  which  had  been  in  cold  storage 
farther  east,  have  been  sold  here  lately  for  prices  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5  per  barrel  ;  some  of  the  choicest 
sold  for  still  higher  prices.  Unless  the  loss  on  these 
has  been  heavy,  these  prices  should  prove  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Some  new  apples  have  already  appeared,  so 
that  the  new  lap  on  to  the  old. 

X  X  X 

Crystal  Springs,  Miss.,  Tomatoes.  —  This  place 
must  be  a  big  tomato  patch  On  the  docks,  are  cords 
and  cords  of  four-till  carriers  filled  with  these  toma¬ 
toes,  while  one  sees  them  everywhere  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  houses.  The  carriers  are  made  ot  very  light,  nar¬ 
row,  thin  wood,  the  sides  flaring  slightly  ;  the  strips 
of  which  the  carrier  is  made  are  sufficient  to  keep  in 
the  tills  or  baskets,  and  not  much  more.  Each  tomato 
is  wrapped  in  paper.  These  tomatoes  are  quite  green 
when  picked,  and  it  is  a  nice  matter  to  pick  them  at 
just  the  proper  stage,  so  that  they  will  ripen  properly. 
Sometimes  they  are  quite  green  when  received  here. 


X  X  X 

Dishonest  Packages.— Who  is  cheated  by  them  ? 
Seldom  any  one  but  the  user.  Buyers  are  not  often 
deceived.  The  latter  recognize  the  undersized  frauds, 
and  if  they  buy  at  all,  pay  accordingly.  I  have  often 
written  of  this  matter,  and  now  wish  to  give  the 
opinion  of  a  market  authority.  Speaking  of  ship¬ 
ments  of  southern  potatoes,  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
says  : 

Some  of  the  North  Carolina  shippers  are  sending  stock  in  small 
barrels,  and  these,  as  with  other  “snide”  packages,  are  so  un¬ 
popular  with  buyers  that  they  will  not  handle  them  except  at 
comparatively  low  bargain  prices  compared  to  what  full-size 
barrels  realize;  the  difference  in  price  is  much  more  than  the 
actual  difference  of  stock  contained  in  the  package. 

X  t  t 

Apples  in  England. — It  seems  strange  to  read  in 
the  London  Fruit  Grower,  that  Colonial  apples  are 
selling  well,  and  that  the  demand  for  the  fruit  is  ex¬ 
cellent  at  what  seem  like  high  prices.  From  Tas¬ 
mania,  they  note  as  especially  good,  both  in  size  and 
appearance,  New  York  Pippins,  Scarlet  Nonpareil 
and  Sturmer  Pippins.  These  sold  unusually  well, 
prices  ranging  from  15  to  25s.  per  case.  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  as  to  the  exact  size  of  these  cases,  but  believe 
that  they  hold  not  far  from  one  bushel  each.  The  in¬ 
formation  is  given  that  these  were  much  sought  by 
buyers.  I  have  seen  Australian  apples  in  this  market 
at  about  this  time  of  year  and  later,  but  the  demand 
is  not  large,  as  they  compete  with  our  heavy  supplies 
of  small  fruits,  and  southern  and  California  fruits. 


X  X  X 

Scattering  Shipments. — “There’s  one  thing  you 
ought  to  tell  your  readers,  and  that  is  not  to  divide 
their  shipments,”  said  a  commission  merchant.  “I 
know  of  one  man  who  has  shipped  his  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  to  at  least  a  dozen  different  firms,  right  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  I’ll  warrant  that  he  hasn’t  received 
as  much  by  at  least  one  to  two  cents  per  quart  as  he 
would  had  they  all  been  shipped  to  one  firm.”  I  have 
spoken  of  this  very  thing  many  times,  but  here  goes 
again.  The  one  firm  may  not  always  get  the  prices 
the  shipper  thinks  he  should  receive,  but  if  he  divides 
his  consignment  among  a  number,  each  one  of  these 
becomes  a  competitor  of  the  other,  so  far  as  that  par¬ 
ticular  shipment  is  concerned  If  a  shipper’s  products 
are  of  extra  quality,  and  one  merchant  has  them  all, 
he  has  something  to  brag  on,  and  has  a  monopoly  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned.  Monopoly  renders  higher 
prices  possible.  Divide  the  shipment,  and  the  mon¬ 
opoly  is  broken.  We  all  want  to  be  monopolists  so 
far  as  getting  all  we  can  for  our  products  is  concerned. 

X  X  X 

Size  of  Grape  Baskets. — “On  The  Wing  ”  mentions 
four  and  eight-pound  grape  baskets.  The  dealers  in 
grapes  here  seldom  have  anything  of  the  kind.  What 
becomes  of  them  ?  We  find  in  the  market  during  the 
grape  season,  five-pound  and  nine-pound  or  ten-pound 
baskets,  according  to  the  dealer.  Often  buyers  not 
familiar  with  these  matters,  think  that  they  have 
been  cheated,  and  lay  it  all  to  the  rascally  growers. 
But  it  seems  that  the  growers  are  not  the  sinners  in 
this  case,  for  they  don’t  pretend  that  their  baskets 
hold  the  quantity  of  grapes  claimed  by  the  dealer. 
After  all,  there  never  was  a  more  popular  package 
among  buyers  than  these  little  handled  baskets  which 


are  so  handy  to  carry  home,  and  then  are  so  handy  to 
have  around  the  house  afterward  that  they  are  worth 
nearly  as  much  after  the  grapes  are  out  as  they  often 
cost  filled.  f.  h.  v. 


FARMING  IN  THE  LOWER  HUDSON  VALLEY. 

AMONG  THE  HILLS  OF  WESTCHESTER. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.] 

A  Good  County. — The  Bedford  Farmers’  Club  is 
well  known  as  an  agricultural  organization  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.  The  members  meet  regularly 
at  the  homes  of  the  various  members,  or  at  some  cen¬ 
tral  hall,  discuss  some  topic  of  interest  to  farmers, 
and  have  a  social  time  together.  The  meeting  for 
June  10  was  held  at  “  The  Maples,”  the  home  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Crane,  near  Purdy’s  Station.  Probably  some 
of  our  western  readers  will  care  to  know  something 
of  what  farmers  are  thinking  and  doing  in  this  good 
old-fashioned  land.  Westchester  County  men  are 
mighty  proud  of  their  homes.  They  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  streak  about  20  miles  wide  back  from  the 
Hudson  where  the  grass  is  sweeter  and  stronger  than 
even  the  famous  Blue  grass  of  Kentucky.  It  is  a 
country  of  hills  and  valleys,  well  watered  by  springs 
and  streams,  and  dotted  with  towns  and  villages.  It 
is  historic  ground,  too,  for  Washington  and  his  men 
dodged  in  and  out  among  these  hills,  and  made  life  a 
burden  for  the  Redcoats.  In  sunny  June,  with  the 
shadows  on  the  hills,  and  the  grass  shaking  in  the 
wind,  life  is  pleasant  among  the  Westchester  hills — a 
pleasant  memory  for  one  who  has  wandered  away  to 
the  great  billowy  prairies  of  the  West. 

Old  Elephant  Days. — Dairying  is  now  the  chief 
industry  among  these  hills,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  elephants  were  very  profitable  stock.  Mr.  Crane 
tells  me  that  the  first  elephant  ever  brought  to  this 
country  was  housed  in  what  is  now  his  barn.  Not 
many  miles  away  is  Danbury,  Conn.,  where  Barnum 
lived.  In  front  of  the  Elephant  Hotel,  is  the  figure 


Scarecrows  are  a  familiar  sight  in  many  fields  of  sprouting 
corn.  At  a  distance,  they  bear  more  or  less  of  a  resemblance  to 
a  man,  but  there’s  really  nothing  to  them  but  a  few  discarded 
clothes.  What  the  crows  think  of  them,  we  have  never  been  told 
officially.  Spain  has  a  scarecrow.  After  the  brave  Hobson’s 
capture,  the  cowardly  curs  reported  that  he  and  his  comrades 
were  confined  in  Morro  Castle,  which  the  American  fleet  pur¬ 
posed  to  shell.  It  now  is  pretty  well  settled  that  they  were  four 
miles  away.  The  above  from  the  New  York  Herald,  expresses 
Spain’s  attitude  in  the  matter. 

of  an  elephant  mounted  high  in  the  air.  In  the  old 
days,  this  was  a  famous  old  show  town,  and  the  ele¬ 
phants  brought  many  good  dollars  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Mr.  Crane’s  father  was  an  old  showman.  The 
elephant  was  traveled  from  place  to  place  by  night, 
and  exhibited  in  barns  or  sheds  during  the  daytime. 
The  elder  Mr.  Crane  “  walked  ”  an  elephant  through 
the  South  in  this  way.  He  would  drive  him  from  one 
plantation  to  another  during  the  night,  and  make  a 
bargain  with  the  owner  to  let  all  the  slaves  have  a 
look  at  him.  Yes  !  yes  !  Elephants  did  much  for  this 
part  of  Westchester  County.  If  you  trace  up  the 
pedigree  of  some  of  these  solid  Yankee  farming  com¬ 
munities,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  ingenious 
devices  by  means  of  which  old-time  money  was  made. 

Long-Lived  Folks. — They  live  long  lives  in  West¬ 
chester  County.  In  the  old  graveyard,  there  is  a  stone 
which  makes  sacred  the  memory  of  a  man  who  lived 
in  three  centuries.  John  Hempsted  died  in  1801,  at 
the  age  of  107  years.  Thus  he  lived  in  three  centuries. 
One  hale  and  hearty  old  man  told  me  that,  when  a 
young  man,  he  had  156  first  cousins  !  That  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  great  families  that  blessed  this  region 
50  years  ago.  The  writer  has  but  23  first  cousins, 
and  this  is  above  the  average.  Families  are  smaller, 
and  the  fun  and  pleasure  of  the  farm  have  suffered  in 
consequence. 

Dairying  and  Hay. — Dairying  is  still  the  chief 
business  on  these  farms,  for  the  soil  is  natural  grass 
land.  On  the  way  from  the  station,  we  passed  a  herd 
of  fresh  cows,  just  taken  off  the  cars.  In  front  of 
them,  was  a  wagon  in  which  a  number  of  the  calves 
were  carried.  These  cows  were  from  Pennsylvania. 
They  were  large,  heavy-looking  stock,  mostly  Holstein 


grades.  Cows  are  very  high  now,  which  seems  like 
a  strange  thing  when  milk  is  down  below  two  cents  a 
quart.  It  looks  as  though  the  price  of  the  machine 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  what  the  machine  can  earn. 

Ensilage  vs.  Hay. — There  are  a  number  of  siloes  in 
this  section,  and  a  much  discussed  question  is  the  com¬ 
parative  profit  in  hay  at  an  average  price  of  $12  a  ton, 
and  ensilage-made  milk  at  two  cents  or  less  per  quart. 
Mr.  Crane  believes  that  the  hay  will  pay  best,  all 
things  considered,  and  he  is  working  his  farm  into 
hay,  following,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  methods  of 
culture  advocated  by  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Clark.  Mr.  Crane 
keeps  about  a  dozen  cows,  and  has  a  fine  Guernsey 
bull  from  ex-Gov.  Morton’s  herd.  He  thinks  it  will 
pay  better  to  feed  hay  to  good  grade  Guernsey  heifers, 
and  then  sell  the  heifers  to  some  one  else  who  will 
milk  them.  Mr.  Crane  believes  that  the  time  must 
come  when  milk  will  be  sold  both  wholesale  and  retail 
for  the  butter  fat  there  is  in  it.  When  that  is  done, 
high-grade  dairy  cows  will  bring  good  prices — higher 
even  than  now,  and  the  man  who  can  turn  off  a  dozen 
two-year-old  heifers  every  year,  will  have  a  great 
home  market  for  his  grass.  The  Guernsey  breed  is, 
evidently,  gaining  ground  in  this  section. 

New  and  Old  Plans. — Some  farmers  are  trying  a 
few  new  crops  this  year.  Mr.  Crane  has  a  good  piece 
of  cow  peas.  Considerable  poultry  is  kept  in  this 
section,  and  a  number  of  farmers  are  growing  two 
acres  or  so  of  potatoes.  The  soil,  however,  is  naturally 
adapted  to  grass,  and  the  great  problem  is  to  find  the 
most  profitable  outlet  for  the  pasture  and  hay.  There 
was  some  little  inquiry  about  fertilizers.  Wood  ashes 
are  a  popular  dressing  on  grass  land,  and  several 
farmers  told  me  that  they  had  come  to  believe  that 
lime  is  needed  in  many  places  where  the  soil  showed 
indications  of  being  sour.  Most  of  the  farmers  were 
elderly  men  and,  apparently,  in  good  circumstances. 
Farm  lands  are  reported  very  cheap,  and  few  farms 
change  hands,  for  the  land  does  not  yield  a  great 
profit,  even  with  the  hardest  and  most  patient  toil. 
The  old  gentleman  who  said  that  he  had  156  first 
cousins,  explained  in  a  joking  way,  that  people  kept 
fat  by  eating  what  they  had  at  home,  and  then  going 
visiting  ! 

Farmers  and  Their  Savings.  —  Among  others 
present  was  an  old  Westchester  county  man  who  has 
been  west  40  years  in  a  very  successful  business.  He 
told  me  that  the  condition  of  western  farmers  (Minne¬ 
sota  and  Dakota)  had  been  improved  of  late.  Many 
have  paid  off  their  debts,  and  are  even  looking  about 
for  a  chance  to  buy  more  land.  This  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take,  for  it  would  put  them  in  debt  again.  This  idea 
of  buying  land  may  come  to  the  Western  farmer,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  other  ready  investment  that  he  has 
confidence  in.  He  has  lost  money  in  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  likes  a  land  investment,  because  he  can  always 
see  just  where  his  money  is.  Postal  savings  banks 
and  small  Government  bonds  ought  to  prove  popular 
with  such  investors.  One  thing  seems  to  be  true  of 
farmers  everywhere.  They  have  good  and  bad  seasons. 
In  a  course  of  10  years,  the  profits,  if  any,  will  be 
mostly  made  in  four  years,  with  six  years  coming  out 
about  even  or  with  a  little  loss.  It  is  what  is  done 
with  the  profits  of  the  four  years  that  tells  the  story. 

H.  W.  C. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

There  is  big  value  in  any  and  all  premiums  now  offered  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Every  subscriber  is  invited  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
if  in  need  of  any  of  them. 

If  you  are  within  easy  shipping  distance  of  Petersburg,  Va., 
you  will  find  the  Southside  Mfg.  Co.,  of  that  place,  good  people  to 
get  fruit  carriers  from.  They  are,  however,  situated  so  that  they 
can  ship  to  advantage  to  distant  points. 

It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  new  improvements  that  are  con¬ 
tinually  coming  out  in  farm  machinery.  They  all  tend  to  save 
labor.  First  we  had  old  thrashing  machines  that  broke  and 
twisted  the  straw,  leaving  it  in  great  loose  piles.  Every  thrasher 
knows  what  a  job  it  was  to  bind  it,  or  store  it  away  loose.  Then 
came  the  machine  that  took  out  the  grain  and  left  the  straw 
straight.  Now  we  have  a  machine  that  goes  one  better,  aud  not 
only  takes  out  the  grain,  but  actually  binds  the  straw.  This  last 
is  made  by  Geo.  D.  Harder,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  who  will  be  glad  to 
give  full  particulars  in  reference  to  it. 

Culoro-Naptholeum  is  a  substance  sold  by  the  West  Disinfect¬ 
ing  Company,  206  East  57th  Street,  New  York.  It  is  very  useful 
as  a  disinfectant  and  germicide,  and  is  an  excellent  sheep  dip. 
It  not  only  cures  skin  diseases  and  destroys  vermin,  but  will  heal 
galls,  sores,  and  wounds.  Sheep  may  be  dipped  in  it,  and  foot- 
rot,  worms  in  the  throat,  and  maggots  will  all  give  way  to  treat¬ 
ment  with  Chloro-Naptholeum.  It  is  useful  on  horses,  cattle, 
dogs  and  poultry,  and  is  also  used  with  success  for  destroying 
ants,  cockroaches  and  other  vermin  around  the  house  or  on  cul¬ 
tivated  plants.  It  is  non-poisonous,  and  comes  close  to  being  a 
cure-all  for  all  diseases  on  live  stock. 

Tons  of  fruit  go  to  waste  on  the  farms  of  the  country  every 
year,  which  ought  to  be  saved,  and  which  could  be  saved  if  only 
a  little  care  were  taken  to  dry  it.  This  is  not  only  true  of  apples 
and  pears,  but  also  applies  to  small  fruits,  and  even  vegetables, 
such  as  Lima  beans,  aud  pumpkins.  Evaporators  are  now  made 
so  cheaply  for  family  use,  and  they  do  the  work  so  nicely  and 
quickly,  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  all  this  fruit  now  going 
to  waste  should  not  be  dried  and  kept  for  future  use.  The 
Granger  evaporator  is  particularly  useful  for  this  family  work. 
It  is  made  by  the  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  257  South  Fifth  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Send  for  their  little  pamphlet,  and  see  what  others 
are  doing  with  this  waste  fruit. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

“  Seems  to  me  you  never  worry  about 
anj'thing,”  observed  one  woman  to  a 
neighbor.  “  I  suppose  you  don't  really 
feel  things,  but  I've  always  been  so  sensi¬ 
tive,”  and  she  looked  at  the  non-worry¬ 
ing  neighbor  as  though  she  considered 
unvarying  cheerfulness  rather  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  coarser  fiber.  Don’t  we  very 
often  take  this  same  view,  regarding  out- 
ward  manifestations  of  selfishness  or 
ill-temper  as  the  evidence  of  sensibility  ? 
Our  suffrages  are  given  to  the  woman 
who  wears  her  cheerfulness  like  Rosa¬ 
lind’s  doublet  and  hose,  as  an  armor 
against  misfortune,  and  who  remembers 
the  admonition  to  cheerful  giving  when 
she  gives  duty  and  service,  as  well  as 
when  she  gives  material  alms. 

* 


Wijat  an  old,  old  subject  this  is  :  At 
recurrent  intervals,  something  brings 
the  subject  to  mind,  and  the  Chief  Cook 
offers  a  little  feminine  sermon  upon  the 
duty  of  happiness,  just  because  she  meets 
so  many  women  who  seem  to  think  that 
happiness  and  duty  are  incompatible. 
They  are  the  women  who  appear  to  suffer 
from  neuralgia  of  the  conscience,  and 
their  fear  lest  they  may  not  be  doing 
their  whole  duty  in  their  day  and  gen¬ 
eration  casts  a  gray  shade  over  their  do¬ 
mestic  life.  Why  not  enjoy  things  as  we 
go  along  ?  A  modern  philosopher  remarks 
that  the  way  to  get  lots  of  fun  out  of 
life  is  to  put  lots  of  fun  into  it,  and  we 
may  well  try  that  plan  with  our  cheer¬ 
fulness.  If  there  isn’t  any  bright  side, 
try  polishing  up  the  dark  one. 

* 

The  Chief  Cook  has  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  lately  in  wandering  through  the 
country.  Of  course,  she  lives  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  extent  of  sleeping  there  and 
eating  two  meals  a  day  in  sight  of  green 
fields  and  waving  trees,  like  all  the 
others  who  follow  the  fortunes  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.;  but  this  time,  she  has  been  far 
from  the  sight  of  trolleys  and  electric 
lights  in  the  real  Simon-pure  country, 
and  the  farm  life  shared  in  has  been  an 
unending  delight.  It  was  good  to  be 
there.  We  are  not  by  any  means  losing 
sight  of  the  dark  side  of  farm  life  for 
women,  which  often  includes  both  hard 
work  and  isolation,  together  with  nar¬ 
row  means  ;  but  we  still  think  that,  with 
these  disadvantages,  there  are  compensa¬ 
tions  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  city 
women  of  very  small  means.  Some  one 
will  say  :  “  Well,  it’s  easy  to  be  attract¬ 

ed  by  country  life  in  June,  when  every¬ 
thing  is  at  its  best ;  but  just  try  it  in 
rough  Winter  weather  !  ”  Isn't  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  store  up  some  of  that  sunshine 
mentally,  just  as  we’re  putting  up 
canned  fruit  for  Winter  use  ?  The  coal 
we  burn  is  a  species  of  preserved  sun¬ 
shine,  giving  out  with  its  cheerful  light, 
the  warmth  that  once  shone  over  dead- 
and-gone  prehistoric  forests,  now  trans¬ 
formed  from  their  first  estate.  We  would 
be  wise  in  preserving  a  mental  record 
of  our  Summer  sun,  to  brighten  up 
the  dull  days  of  Winter. 

* 


Down  under  the  windows  of  the  Chief 
Cook’s  office — 'way  down,  too,  for  we  are 
eight  floors  above  terra  firma — is  a  little 
newspaper  stand.  Its  proprietor  is  a 
woman;  a  widow  with  four  little  children. 
In  the  country,  a  woman  in  her  situation 
would,  in  most  cases,  find  some  tiny 
habitation,  where  she  could,  at  least, 
keep  a  few  fowls,  and  make  some  at¬ 
tempt  at  gardening,  thus  providing  some 
food  to  eke  out  her  small  earnings.  In 
the  city,  she  lives  in  a  dark  rear  tene¬ 
ment,  cramped  in  a  tiny  room  or  two, 
whose  only  light  comes  from  a  window 
opening  on  an  inner  court.  During  the 
Winter,  she  used  to  sit  inside  her  tiny 


stand  at  the  street  corner,  huddled  over 
a  charcoal  brazier,  nursing  her  little 
baby.  He  was  teething,  she  explained, 
and  needed  lots  of  care;  besides,  the  ten- 
year-old  girl  must  go  to  school,  or  the 
truant  officer  would  be  after  her,  and 
she  wanted  to  make  a  scholar  of  her 
anyway.  When  warm  weather  came, 
that  baby’s  nursery  was  the  sidewalk, 
and  it  was  a  great  occasion  when  he 
pulled  himself  up  by  the  corner  of  the 
news-stand,  and  started  deviously  across 
to  the  lamp-post  at  the  corner,  though 
he  finished  the  walk  on  all-fours.  He 
isn’t  a  very  clean  baby,  and  his  ward¬ 
robe  leaves  much  to  be  desired  ;  but  he 
has  an  engaging  smile  for  everyone  who 
goes  past,  from  the  big  policeman  to  the 
little  old  man  with  a  crippled  arm,  who 
over  on  the  opposite  corner,  sells  penny¬ 
worths  of  candy  from  a  stand  about  2x3 
feet,  which  holds  all  his  stock.  The  news¬ 
paper  business  isn't  very  good  now,  the 
widow  explains ;  there  are  too  many 
people  in  it.  Since  the  war  excitement, 
the  number  of  people  selling  papers  on 
the  sidewalk  has  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  increase  is  largely  among  adults, 
both  men  and  women.  Some  of  the 
papers  raised  their  wholesale  prices,  too, 
so  that,  for  a  time,  a  number  of  the 
newsboys  refused  to  handle  them  ;  they 
couldn’t  afford  it.  The  widow  says  that 
people  take  streaks  in  reading  papers, 
and  wet  or  stormy  weather  is  very  bad 
for  the  business,  especially  a  wet  Sun¬ 
day. 

* 

That  little  news-stand  gives  one  side 
of  city  life  among  the  poor.  Sultry  Sum¬ 
mer  nights,  when  the  country  dwellers 
sit  out  under  the  trees,  and  watch  the 
fireflies  flickering  among  the  dark  leaves, 
the  women  in  the  tenement  houses  take 
their  children  out  on  the  roof,  or  huddle 
on  the  fire-escape,  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  ;  it  is  impossible  to  sleep  in  the  close, 
foul  rooms.  No  wonder  the  teething 
babies  languish  and  die.  The  floating 
hospital  helps  them,  taking  thousands 
of  infants,  in  the  course  of  the  Summer, 
to  grow  stronger  in  the  salt  breezes  of 
the  bay  ;  but  there  are  so  many  of 
these  poor  little  mortals.  Only  those 
who  have  seen  the  children  of  poverty  at 
the  New  York  floating  hospital,  or  the 
Chicago  Fresh-air  Sanitarium  in  Lincoln 
Park,  can  realize  what  Summer  is  to  the 
city  poor.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
near  the  North  or  East  Rivers,  the  people 
crowd  upon  the  docks,  often  remaining 
there  nearly  all  night.  The  new  recrea¬ 
tion  piers  make  provision  for  their  com¬ 
fort,  and  are  a  very  great  blessing.  Rut 
doesn’t  it  seem  as  though  we  ourselves 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  our  lines 
are  cast  in  such  pleasant  places  as  the 
country  during  the  Summer  and  Winter 
both  ? 


THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE. 

Much  has  been  said  in  condemnation 
of  the  homemaker  who  feeds  her  family 
on  fine  wheat  flour,  although  many  do 
not  relish  the  whole-wheat  bread.  Such 
is  the  case  with  us,  so  I  overcome  diffi¬ 
culties  and  please  all  concerned  by  the 
following  method  :  1  procure  the  best 

grade  of  wheat  flour  on  the  market ;  it 
is  not  extravagant,  as  it  makes  much 
more  bread  in  bulk,  and  is  used  for  no 
other  baking  purposes.  Real  brown 
bread  made  after  the  recipe  appended  is 
usually  to  be  found  on  the  table,  besides 
the  white,  and  as  the  demand  is  often 
greater  for  the  brown  loaf,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  it  suffers  nothing  by  com¬ 
parison.  The  white  bread  is  made  in 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  simplest, 
and  easiest  way  possible,  as  well  as  giv¬ 
ing  the  best  results  of  any  method  I 
have  ever  tried  (and  their  name  is 
legion). 

Yeast. — Nearly  fill  a  two-quart  glass 
can  with  warm  water,  in  which  potatoes 
have  been  boiled.  Add  one-half  cupful 
of  sugar  (no  salt,  no  scalded  flour),  one 
fresh  yeast  cake,  previously  dissolved  ; 
set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  At  each 
baking,  take  one-half  the  contents  of 


the  can,  replenishing  it  with  more  potato 
water  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
but  no  more  yeast.  Add  wrater  to  make 
the  required  amount  of  wetting  ;  make  a 
thin  sponge  with  flour.  When  light,  add 
flour  sufficient  to  knead  on  the  board  till 
smooth,  add  salt,  put  back  in  the  pan  to 
rise  at  least  twice  the  size,  form  into 
loaves,  when  light,  bake.  The  first  rising 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  be  made 
immediately  into  the  hard  loaf,  if  pre¬ 
ferred. 

In  warm  weather,  I  set  the  sponge  at 
7  r.  m.,  knead  on  the  board  at  bedtime, 
cover  closely,  and  set  in  the  cellar.  With 
well-greased  palms,  I  form  into  loaves 
before  breakfast,  and  behold,  the  “roast¬ 
ed  mother  ”  of  baking  day  is  avoided.  I 
won't  tell  at  what  hour  I  sometimes  take 
the  finished  product  from  the  oven,  as  it 
might  startle  some  late  riser  who  would, 
perhaps,  doubt  my  tale  ;  but  I  really  get 
much  better  results  than  from  starting 
the  bread  in  the  morning,  as  I  avoid 
keeping  the  dough  too  warm. 

Brown  Bkead. — Three  cupfuls  each  of 
corn  meal,  Graham  flour  (unsifted)  and 
white  flour  ;  one-half  cupful  of  molasses, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  one  scant  tablespoonful 
of  soda,  and  fresh  buttermilk  to  make 
rather  a  stiff  batter.  Pour  in  a  well- 
greased,  four-quart  pan,  bake  slowly, 
and  do  not  cut  slices  from  it  till  cool. 

SWEET  FERN. 


SCREEN-DOOR  FRAMES. 

Screen  doors  can  easily  be  made  at 
home.  Use  well-dried  pine,  and  frame 
the  joints  as  shown  in  Fig.  211.  A  small 
bit  permits  the  long  wire  nails  to  be 
counter-sunk,  the  openings  then  being 


FRAME  FOR  NET  DOOR.  Fig.  211. 


plugged.  A  pin  of  hard  wood  may  be 
used  instead  of  nails  in  some  positions. 
These  joints  require  but  little  chiseling, 
yet  hold  firmly.  Stretch  wire  cloth 
firmly  over  the  frame,  and  tack.  Use 
hinges  with  springs  that  will  close  the 
door  always.  D.  w\ 


SCRAP-BOOKS  IN  VARIETY. 

SKIMMING  THE  CREAM  FROM  THE  PAPERS. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  house  as  this 
is  for  papers,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
circulars,  catalogues  and  books  ?  ”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  half  vexed,  as  I  cleared  a  chair 
of  the  daily  paper  for  my  caller,  Mrs. 
Davis,  to  sit  in.  “  I  declare,  they  ac¬ 
cumulate  so  fast  that  I  don’t  know  but 
we  shall  be  crowded  out  of  house  and 
home!  The  attic  is  so  full,  already,  that 
they  have  begun  to  fall  down  the  stairs.” 

“It’s  the  same  way  at  our  house,  or 
would  be  if  I  hadn't  taken  strong 
measures,”  laughed  Mrs.  Davis.  “  What 
puzzles  me  is  where  it  all  comes  from.  It 
doesn't  seem  as  if  we  paid  out  much 
money  that  way.” 

“  I  guess  it  is  a  case  of  ‘  our  own  rush¬ 
ing  to  meet  us,’ ”  I  said.  “You  notice 
that  those  who  care  nothing  for  reading, 
are  not  troubled  that  way.  There  are 
the  Petersons — I  was  there  the  other 
day,  and  if  you  will  believe  it,  there 
wasn’t  a  book  or  paper  or  bit  of  printing 
in  sight,  excepting  a  calendar  and  the 
Old  Farmer's  almanac. 

“I  used  to  think  I’d  be  so  philan¬ 
thropic,”  I  went  on,  “and  after  reading 
a  thing,  pass  it  along.  But  it  seems  as 
though  those  who  really  care  for  read¬ 
ing — at  least,  around  here, — have  all  they 
want,  while  those  who  don't  care,  won’t 
read  it  if  you  give  it  to  them.  Then, 
it  costs  so  much  to  send  it  to  a  distance, 
and  you  never  feel  sure  whether  it  is 
appreciated.  There  was  a  woman  I  heard 


of  indirectly,  who  lived  in  another  State, 
who  was  said  to  be  extremely  anxious 
for  reading  matter,  especially  religious 
reading.  I  was  taking  one  of  the  very 
best  religious  weeklies  at  the  time,  and 
I  thought  I  would  send  it  to  her,  and  I 
wrote  a  little  note  to  go  with  the  first 
one,  saying  I  would  send  it  regularly, 
and  expressing  my  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  it  would  give  her  enjoy¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  me.  Now  wouldn’t  you 
think  that  she  might  have  sent  me  a 
postal — just  one  postal — to  say  it  came 
safely,  and  she  was  glad  to  have  it  ? 
Well,  I  sent  it  for  nearly  six  months,  at 
frequent  intervals,  so  she  would  get  it 
while  it  was  comparatively  new,  and  in 
all  that  time,  I  never  heard  a  word  from 
her.  I  don’t  know,  even  now,  whether 
she  ever  received  a  single  one  of  the 
papers,  though  I  directed  them  very 
plainly,  and  asked  that  they  be  returned 
if  not  called  for.  Other  people  I  have 
sent  magazines  to,  didn't  seem  to  care 
for  them,  and  the  postage  is  really  quite 
a  tax  on  a  person  whose  money  is  as 
hardly  come  by  as  mine.” 

“  My  experience  has  been  similar  to 
yours,”  said  Mrs.  Davis,  “  and  at  last,  I 
stopped  trying  to  give  reading  matter 
away,  and  began  throwing  it  away,  in¬ 
stead — after  skimming  off  the  cream.” 

“  How  did  you  skim  it  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  With  the  scissors.  I  began  making 
scrap-books.  At  first,  I  had  only  a  prose 
and  poetry  one,  in  which  I  pasted  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  that  I  thought  partic¬ 
ularly  good.  Then  I  started  one  con¬ 
taining  hints  on  housekeeping,  and  later, 
one  in  which  I  put  everything  relating 
to  hygienic  living,  and  so  on,  till  now 
my  husband  and  children  call  me  a  scrap¬ 
book  fiend.” 

“  How  many  kinds  have  you  now  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  see,”  and  she  counted  on  her 
fingers.  “  I’ve  mentioned  three.  There 
is  one  devoted  to  the  care  and  training 
of  children,  one  to  ethics,  which  includes 
anything  that  helps  to  true  and  noble 
living,  then  one  for  cookery  recipes  and 
hints  about  cooking,  one  containing  pic¬ 
tures  of  noted  people  or  places  or  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery,  and  any  little  biography 
or  description  that  accompanies  them, 
which  I  call  my  album,  and  lastly  a  large 
book — an  old  Congressional  Record — in 
which  go  doubtful  things,  things  I  can¬ 
not  easily  classify  or  which  seem  too 
good  to  throw  away,  and  yet  not  ex¬ 
tremely  good.  That  makes  eight.” 

“But  doesn't  it  take  a  good  deal  of 
time?”  I  questioned. 

“No,  it  takes  very  little  time.  T  gen¬ 
erally  have  a  pair  of  scissors  handy,  and 
as  I  am  usually  the  one  who  reads  a 
periodical  last,  I  just  cut  out  anything  I 
come  across  that  I  like,  and  lay  it  aside. 
Then,  some  day,  when  I  have  a  little 
time  to  spare,  I  take  the  mucilage  bottle, 
and  paste  the  scraps  into  their  respective 
books  in  almost  no  time.  The  rest  of 
the  family  have  caught  the  habit,  also, 
and  Mr.  Davis  and  Mary  and  Tom  each 
have  a  scrap-book  in  which  they  pre¬ 
serve  the  things  they  particularly  like. 
Mr.  Davis,  for  instance,  takes  four  or 
five  poultry  papers,  and  you  know  the 
house  would  be  overrun  in  a  very  short 
time  if  he  kept  them  all.  He  cuts  out 
what  he  wants  to  save,  and  the  rest  can 
be  destroyed.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
of  the  magazines  that  we  keep  and  have 
bound,  but  everything  else  is  skimmed.” 

“  But  isn’t  it  difficult  to  find  things  in 
the  scrap-books  ?  ”  I  queried. 

“  Not  at  all.  I  paste  in  two  other  fly¬ 
leaves,  and  on  those,  I  write  the  name  of 
each  scrap  that  goes  in.  When  the  books 
are  full,  if  they  ever  are,  I  intend  to 
make  an  alphabetical  index,  also.” 

“  I  believe  I’ll  try  your  method,”  I  said. 

ELIZABETH  ROBBINS. 


Benzine  will  remove  the  shine  from 
black  cloth.  Great  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  using  it,  as  it  is  very  inflam¬ 
mable. 

Meat  should  be  cleaned  with  a  damp 
cloth,  not  washed ;  fish,  in  salt  and 
water. 
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On  the  Wing. 


AMONG  THE  GRAPE  GROWERS. 

SIDEHILL  VINEYARDS  ON  THE  LAKES. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

The  Grade  Region. — City  fruit  buyers 
are  familiar  with  the  well-packed  and 
carefully-selected  grapes — red,  white  and 
black — which  bear  upon  their  packages 
the  name  of  some  town  in  the  lake 
region  of  western  New  York  :  few,  how¬ 
ever,  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
crop.  The  main  grape  regions  of  west¬ 
ern  New  York  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
four  lakes — Cayuga,  Seneca,  Keuka  (for¬ 
merly  Crooked  Lake)  and  Canandaigua. 
The  vicinity  of  the  water  tempers  the 
climate,  and  it  is  observed  that  some  of 
the  later  varieties,  which  ripen  perfectly 
on  the  sideliills  sloping  down  to  the 
lake,  are  likely  to  be  caught  by  frost, 
but  a  few  miles  inland.  The  scenery  of 
these  lakes  suggests  the  beauty  of  the 
Rhine  to  traveled  folk,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  quaintly  foreign  in  those  sloping 
vineyards,  reaching  to  the  water’s  edge. 
When  the  grape  industry  began,  it  was 
thought  that  the  fruit  could  be  grown 
only  on  hillsides,  doubtless  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  foreign  vineyards.  To  one  ac¬ 
customed  to  more  level  country,  the  first 
thought,  on  looking  at  these  hillsides,  is 
one  of  wonder  that  they  can  be  tilled 
without  the  cultivator  falling  off  into 
the  landscape  !  The  Chautauqua  region 
and  portions  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
also  contribute  to  the  New  York  State 
grape  crop. 

Extent  of  the  Business. — It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  now  30,000  acres  in 
this  lake  district  devoted  to  grapes.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  grape  “boom”,  it  is  said  that 
vineyard  land  was  held  as  high  as  $500 
an  acre,  in  some  cases  even  more  ;  but  it 
is  sadly  depreciated  now.  The  grape 
area  does  not  grow  less,  but  it  does  not 
increase.  There  appears  to  be  but  little 
profit  in  grapes  now,  but  the  men  who 
have  large  vineyards  are  inclined  to  do 
their  best  with  grapes,  rather  than  at¬ 
tempt  untried  lines.  The  first  outdoor 
grapes  marketed  in  this  country  were 
shipped  from  the  Keuka  Lake  district 
more  than  50  years  ago,  being  sent  to 
New  York  by  the  Erie  Canal,  this  first 
shipment  being  50  pounds  of  Isabella. 
In  1890,  according  to  the  United  States 
census,  New  York  State  shipped  49,000 
tons  of  grapes,  while  the  crop  of  1894 
was  still  larger.  During  the  harvesting 
season,  every  boat  landing  is  piled  with 
fruit,  and  the  whole  district  is  busy  with 
the  work,  abundant  occupation  being 
found  for  both  men  and  women.  While 
the  larger  proportion  of  New  York  State 
grapes  are  sold  for  table  use,  a  great 
deal  of  wine  is  made,  and  this  business 
is,  apparently,  increasing.  Canandaigua 
Lake  makes  a  specialty  of  still  wines 
and  brandies,  while  sparkling  wines  are 
the  great  feature  of  the  Keuka  cellars. 

Culture  and  Training. — New  York 
vineyardists  usually  set  their  grapes  in 
rows  eight  feet  apart,  the  plants  8  to  12 
feet  apart  in  the  row ;  sometimes  the 
distance  is  increased  in  both  directions. 
The  system  of  training  varies  with  in¬ 
dividual  taste,  but  may  be  divided  into 
three  types,  the  Knifiin,  the  renewal, 
and  the  Brocton,  the  last  being  a 
modification  of  the  Kniffin.  In  the  true 
Knifiin  system,  the  trellis  has  only  two 
wires,  the  upper  wire  being  5%  to  6  feet 
above  the  ground.  A  sing'le  stem  is  car¬ 
ried  up  to  the  top  wire,  and  two  canes 
taken  out  from  side  spurs  at  each  wire. 
The  bearing  shoots  are  allowed  to  hang 
at  will,  no  tying  being  necessary.  This 
is  a  distinct  economy  of  labor  during  the 
busiest  period.  The  pruning  of  a  vine 
grown  in  this  way  consists  in  cutting  off 
all  the  wood  except  a  single  cane  from 
each  spur.  The  renewal  or  upright  and 
the  Brocton  systems  require  three  wires. 
Wire  is  very  little  used  for  ying,  wil¬ 
low  twigs  being  used  on  the  ripened 
wood,  and  straw  on  the  tender  canes. 
Women  are  often  employed  in  tying. 


Tying  follows  “breaking  out”,  which  is 
the  removal  of  weak  canes  and  suckers. 
This  work  is  usually  done  in  June,  and 
needs  not  only  some  moral  courage  in 
removing  the  growth,  but  also  fore¬ 
thought  as  to  the  future  growth  of  the 
vine.  The  grower  must  carry  before 
him  an  ideal  of  the  vine’s  future  ;  care¬ 
less  work  may  ruin  a  future  crop. 

Clean  Culture. — Though  one  would 
wonder  how  horses  could  keep  their 
footing  in  those  steep  vineyards,  thor¬ 
ough  culture  is  given,  the  first  process 
in  Spring  being  plowing  away  from  the 
vines,  the  soil  being  afterwards  plowed 
back  again.  In  the  old  vineyards,  one 
would  imagine  that  a  good  deal  of  fer¬ 
tility  would  be  washed  away  during  the 
Winter,  but  some  cover  crops  are  used, 
and  Crimson  clover  has  given  good  satis¬ 
faction.  There  seems  little  fear  of  a 
catch  and,  apparently,  the  clover  comes 
through  the  Winter  well.  In  some  old 
vineyards,  where  there  was  at  first  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  a  stand  of  Crimson 
clover,  the  difficulty  was  obviated  by  a 
dressing  of  potash,  or  potash  and  bone. 
Moderate  fertility  and  constant  cultiva¬ 
tion  appear  to  be  strong  points  in  grape 
growing. 

Spraying. — Good  grape  growers,  like 
good  apple  growers,  are  now  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  efficacy  and  necessity  of 
spraying.  Credit  must  be  given  to  H.  O. 
Fairchild,  one  of  the  large  Keuka  Lake 
growers,  for  continued  efforts  in  the 
introduction  of  spraying.  Mr.  Fairchild 
grows  from  150  to  175  tons  of  grapes 
yearly,  his  crop  including  50  tons  of  Con¬ 
cords  and  00  tons  of  Catawbas.  His  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  give  a  spray  of  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  with  Paris-green  before  the  buds 
are  open  (the  Paris-green  being  added 
for  the  Steely  beetle),  a  second  spraying 
of  Bordeaux  alone  after  the  fruit  sets, 
and  then  a  spraying  with  ammoniacal 
solution  of  carbonate  of  copper  three 
weeks  later.  A  great  many  vineyardists 
do  not  use  the  Paris-green  at  all.  Opin¬ 
ions  regarding  the  Steely  beetle  vary 
greatly.  Some  say  that  it  is  really  caus¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  damage,  while  others 
declare  that  its  depredations  amount  to 
very  little,  most  seasons.  Some  counsel 
the  practice  of  swabbing  the  canes  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  applied  by  passing 
a  flat  paint  brush  along  the  canes,  and 
over  the  buds.  Another  grower  stated 
that,  while  the  beetles  occasionally  ap¬ 
peared  in  large  quantities,  they  were 
generally  bunched  together  in  a  restrict¬ 
ed  area  and,  by  taking  a  wide,  shallow 
pan  containing  a  little  kerosene,  and 
shaking  the  beetles  into  this,  he  could 
destroy  them,  so  that  they  never  seemed 
to  gain  a  foothold  on  his  vines.  Mr. 
Slingerland  states,  on  page  449,  that  the 
Steely  beetle  is  rather  a  local  insect,  and 
it  Js  also  observed  by  practical  grape 
growers  that  it  is  least  prevalent  in 
isolated  vineyards.  Where  there  are  a 
great  many  vineyards  close  together, 
the  Steely  beetle  seems  most  likely  to 
occur. 

Some  Other  Enemies. — Thrips  at  times 
cause  much  damage  to  the  vines,  espec¬ 
ially  those  varieties  with  light,  thin  foli¬ 
age.  This  insect  can  be  destroyed  only 
by  contact  poisons,  and  so  far,  attempts 
to  control  it  have  not  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  is  advised  that  fallen  foliage  be 
destroyed  in  the  Autumn,  so  that  this 
will  not  give  the  insects  a  refuge  for 
hibernation.  Mildew,  rot,  and  anthrac- 
nose  all  visit  the  vineyards  ;  yet  there  is 
less  disease  in  these  northern  graperies 
than  in  those  farther  south,  while  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  minimize  them. 
While  the  destructive  phylloxera  has 
appeared,  it  is  not  dreaded,  because  the 
climate  is  so  much  against  it. 

Varieties. — There  is  not  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  list  of  varieties  grown.  The 
largest  area  is  in  Concord,  Catawba  aud 
Delaware,  which  are  the  leading  table 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  i«  the  Beat. — Adv. 


grapes,  as  well  as  being  used  in  wine¬ 
making.  Elvira  is  a  leading  white-wine 
grape,  but  the  skin  cracks  too  easily  for 
it  to  be  a  satisfactory  shipping  grape. 
Niagara  is  regarded  as  the  best  general- 
purpose  white.  Vergennes  appears  to 
be  little  grown,  though  on  the  shores 
of  Cayuga  Lake,  it  was  seen  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  being  grown  for  a  fastidious 
trade.  Diamond,  while  of  high  quality, 
is  regarded  as  a  little  tender  for  long 
shipping.  On  Cayuga  Lake,  a  large 
vineyard  was  noted,  containing  nothing 
but  Diamond,  but  the  product  is  now 
being  made  into  wine  only.  Worden, 
while  esteemed  for  its  fine  quality,  is 
considered  too  tender  for  long  shipping. 
Campbells  Early  has  not  yet  been 
tested,  but  it  was  tbougTit  that  this 
variety  would  be  valuable  for  early 
trade,  just  before  Concords  came  in. 
Concord  is  still  the  grape  for  the  mil¬ 
lion,  and  is  marketed  in  greater  quantity 
than  any  other  variety. 

Harvesting  the  Grapes. — The  grape 
harvest  is  a  very  active  season  along 
the  lakes,  giving  employment  to  every 
one  who  is  willing  to  work.  The  pick¬ 
ers  are  usually  men,  though  occasionally 
women  are  employed  in  this  way  ;  but  it 
is  heavy  work,  lifting  and  carrying  the 
trays  of  fruit.  In  the  grape-house, 
women  and  girls  are  busy  sorting  and 
packing  the  fruit.  Sometimes  the  same 
person  does  both  sorting  and  packing, 
but  often,  the  sorter  works  first,  short¬ 
ening  the  stem  anc  cutting  out  green  or 
defective  berries.  The  packer  acquires 
a  knack  by  practice,  which  enables  her 
to  fit  the  fruit  in  with  dexterous  neatness, 
while  working  very  rapidly.  They  are  all 
four  and  eight-pound  baskets  now  com¬ 
ing  from  this  lake  district.  The  fruit  is 
not  weighed  or  measured  in  any  way 
before  being  packed.  Sorting  and  pack¬ 
ing  grapes  appears  to  be  very  whole¬ 
some  work  ;  the  women  thus  employed 
say  that  they  usually  gain  in  flesh  while 
doing  it.  In  addition  to  the  packing, 
women  are  also  employed  in  some  of  the 
basket  factories,  nailing  the  baskets 
together. 

After  the  Harvest. — When  the 
grapes  are  held  in  storage,  refrigerating 
apparatus  is  not  used,  as  this  appears  to 
injure  the  keeping  qualities.  While 
wines  of  all  kinds  are  extensively  made 
where  the  grapes  are  grown,  a  large 
quantity  of  the  fruit  is  shipped  in  trays 
to  the  market  centers  for  wine-making. 
These  trays  vary  in  weight  from  35 
pounds  or  under  to  45  or  50  pounds.  A 
great  many  of  the  grapes  thus  shipped 
go  to  cities  having  a  large  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  ;  the  grapes  are  crushed,  and  the 
wine  used  while  new,  just  like  drinking 
sweet  cider.  Many  of  the  foreigners  are 
accustomed  to  vintage  festivals  at  home, 
and  they  carry  out  the  same  custom  here, 
regarding  the  new  wine  as  a  very  whole¬ 
some  drink.  A  good  many  Elviras  are 
sold  for  this  purpose. 
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The  Business  Outlook. — The  grape 
business  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
remunerative  one  of  late  years.  Prices 
have  been  very  low  ;  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  cultivate  carefully,  to  spray,  and  to 
train  the  vines  diligently,  no  matter 
how  low  the  price  may  be.  The  depres¬ 
sion  in  prices  of  table  grapes  has  appar¬ 
ently  encouraged  wine-making.  This 
business  is  increasing  enormously.  Un¬ 
fermented  wine  or  grape  juice,  while 
still  a  small  industry,  gives  promise  of 
future  development.  The  shortage  in 
the  peach  crop  this  year  may  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  grape  growers,  but  as  a  rule, 
they  are  more  affected  by  variations  in 
apples  than  peaches.  In  spite  of  the 
damage  worked  in  some  localities  by  the 
Steely  beetle,  we  are  likely  to  have 
plenty  of  grapes  this  year.  k.  t.  r. 


ODD  OCCUPATIONS  AND  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITIES. 

Fish  for  Fowls. — Along  the  shores  of 
Delaware  Bay,  and  we  presume,  in  other 
similar  localities,  shell  fish  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  feeding  poultry.  The  com¬ 
mon  horseshoe  crab  is  quite  largely  used 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  easily  caught 
and  contains  a  good  deal  of  meat.  Hens 
will  soon  clean  out  the  shell  if  the  top  is 
crushed  with  an  ax  or  hatchet. 

An  Expert  Budder. — A  California 
reader  describes  himself  as  an  expert 
budder  by  profession.  His  business  is 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  waiting 
until  his  buds  start  before  he  gets  his 
pay.  Generally,  he  has  to  take  care  of 
the  trees  until  the  buds  are  well  hard¬ 
ened  off,  which  means  three  or  four 
months.  In  this  business,  as  in  others, 
competitors  manage  to  keep  prices  pretty 
low,  and  compel  an  expert  to  guarantee 
his  w'ork.  Among  the  large  orchards  of 
California,  a  budder  may  be  able  to  make 
a  good  living,  but  probably,  there  are 
few  other  sections  of  the  country  where 
profitable  work  of  this  kind  can  be  done. 

Use  for  Condemned  Animals.  —  A 
reader  in  Maine  makes  a  practice  of  col¬ 
lecting  condemned  horses,  killing  them 
and  using  the  meat  to  feed  fish.  All  over 
the  country,  we  observe  that  farmers 
are  learning  the  value  of  meat  and  bone 
in  condemned  animals,  and  they  are 
turning  them  to  good  account  as  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  food,  instead  of  hauling  them 
off  to  the  swamp,  for  the  dogs  to  fight 
over. 


THIS  AUTOGRAPH  IS  NEVER  ON 
A  POOR  SHADE-ROLLER 
AND 

FROM  A  GOOD 
ONE. 
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BICYCLES 

for  Men,  Women,  Girls 
Boys.  Complete  11  ne. 
All  brand  new  models. 

$75  ‘O.kwood*  for  $32.50 

_  _  $60 ‘Arlington*  «  $24.50 

No  Money  In  Advance.  Others  nt  $15.  $17 and  $20 

WRIT*  TODAY  for  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D.with  privilege  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  from  manufacturers, save  agents  &  dealers  profits 

iargeniiUaCaUlognerre®.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
168  W.  Van  Karen  Street,  B«g 46,  Chlc&c*,  Ills, 


Frank  B.  Barkley  Mfg,  Co.,  SfiSJMiSi 

you. a  Bicycle  or  sewing  Mac  bine  direct  from  factory 


$9.50  BUYS  A  OU\DK  VICTOR  Yearns 

Adapt'- <1  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work,  Reliable  and  Finely 
Fin  tubed;  Guaranteed  for  10  Yea ra  Write  for  40  Page  Cata¬ 
logue  Attachment*  Free.  30  DAYS  FRKE  TRIAL.  Address 
Dept. 309  VICTOR  MFG.  CO.,  90-98  Market  St., Chicago. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 


We  should  he  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  yeai’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  wheat  market  opened  the  week  very  dull 
at  still  lower  prices.  Business  was  very  much 
depressed,  and  it  was  the  general  sentiment 
among  dealers  that  prices  had  already  gone 
lower  than  the  stock  on  hand  and  the  prospective 
new  crop  would  w’arrant.  It  hardly  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  can  go  much  lower.  Further  de¬ 
velopments  in  connection  with  Letter's  collapsed 
deal  indicate  that  his  affairs  are  in  much  worse 
condition  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  On 
Tuesday,  the  situation  improved  somewhat,  the 
market  became  firmer,  and  buying  was  quite 
active;  but  on  Wednesday,  the  market  was  lower 
again  in  spite  of  higher  prices  reported  from 
abroad  and  a  good  Continental  demand.  At  the 
close  of  the  week,  there  was  less  activity  in  ex¬ 
port  trade,  smaller  receipts,  and  less  favorable 
crop  reports.  The  market  continued  dull  in  spite 
of  all.  Other  grains  have  shown  less  change 
than  wheat,  still  all  were  dull.  Beans,  also,  are 
lower  in  price  on  almost  all  varieties.  Chicago 
cash  quotations  for  No.  2  Spring  wheat  are  70  to 
72c. ;  No.  3  Spring,  66  to  67c. ;  No.  2  red,  79c. ;  No.  2 
corn,  32*4c. ;  No.  2  oats,  25c;  No.  2  white,  27*4  to 
29c.;  No.  3  white,  2694  to  27*4c.;  No.  2  rye,  42*/£c. ; 
No.  2  barley,  32  to  35c. 

Receipts  of  new  potatoes  have  been  heavy,  the 
market  is  weak  and  lower  prices  prevail.  Of  most 
vegetables,  there  is  a  good  supply,  of  many  an 
oversupply.  Onions  are  firm  excepting  old  potato 
onions.  Asparagus  is  plentiful  and  low  in  price. 
Cabbages  are  irregular  in  quality,  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  weak.  Cucumbers  are  scarce  and  high 
for  choice  stock.  There  is  a  moderate  supply  of, 
and  a  good  demand  for,  choice  string  beans; 
still  some  stock,  especially  from  Norfolk,  is  so 
poor  that  it  does  not  bring  enough  to  pay  freight. 
There  is  a  liberal  supply  of  tomatoes,  and  quoted 
prices  are  extreme. 

The  butter  market  has  been  firm,  business 
good,  and  considerable  buying  on  speculation, 
which  absorbs  most  of  the  surplus.  There  has 
been  no  material  change  in  price.  Cheese  has 
developed  a  little  firmer  market,  and  higher 
prices  are  more  from  the  limited  supply  than 
from  any  special  demand.  Few  exporters  are 
operating.  In  other  markets,  the  demand  for 
dairy  products  seems  good.  Boston  reports  but¬ 
ter  steady  at  17*40.  for  northern;  17  to  17*4c.  for 
western;  13  to  14c.  for  imitation,  and  13c.  for 
ladles;  cheese  firm  at  7  to  7*4c.  Chicago  reports 
butter  firm,  creamery  14  to  16c.;  dairies,  11*4  to 
13i4c.  Philadelx*hia,  butter  firm,  demand  good; 
fancy,  17*4c. ;  prints,  18c.  St.  Louis,  butter  quiet; 
creamery,  14  to  W/2c. ;  dairy,  10  to  14c. 

There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruit,  such  as  it 
is.  Fancy,  large  cherries  would  bring  higher 
prices  than  we  quote,  but  most  of  the  offerings 
are  of  medium  and  small  size,  and  sell  slowly. 
Most  of  the  southern  peaches  are  common  sorts, 
and  drag  heavily.  Better  varieties  are  expected 
soon.  Plums  are  dull.  There  is  a  liberal  supply 
of  watermelons.  Only  the  large  ones  meet  a  fair 
demand,  but  smaller  ones  are  dragging;  prices 
are  low.  Muskmelons  are  green  or  otherwise 
defective,  and  sell  slowly  at  low  prices.  Small 
lots  of  currants  have  appeared,  but  there  is  not 
much  demand  as  yet.  Strawberries  are  dull, 
and  are  doing  somewhat  better  under  reduced 
receipts.  Most  of  the  North  Carolina  blackberries 
are  soft  and  poor.  Huckleberries  and  raspberries 
are  both  lower. 

Receipts  of  poultry  have  been  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  the  market  is  dull  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  special  lines  of  choice  stock.  There 
is  a  scarcity  of  choice  live  Spring  chickens,  and 
the  prices  have  advanced  considerably.  Live 
fowls  are  also  meeting  a  fair  demand.  Turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese  are  dragging  at  lower  prices. 
Eggs  show  little  change  in  this  market.  Chicago 
reports  them  steady  at  10*4c. ;  Cincinnati,  steady 
at  9c.;  Philadelphia,  firm  at  12*4c.  for  fresh, 
nearby  and  western,  and  11c.  for  southern;  St. 
Louis,  9c.  _ 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


Saturday,  June  25^1898. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel. 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . . 

Medium,  choice . 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 

Pea,  choice . 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 

White  Kidney,  choice . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . . 

Lima.  California . 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel. 

1897.  bags . 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls . 

1897,  Scotch,  bags . 
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BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb.. 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  fancy . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy  . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 
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CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy. 

Colored,  large,  choice . 

Dead  white,  large,  choice . 

White,  large,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 
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State,  small,  good  to  prime . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice., 
Part  skims,  small,  choice... 
Part  skims,  large,  choice  .., 
Part  skims,  good  to  prime.. 
Part  skims,  common  to  fair 
Full  skims . 
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EGG  8. 


Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  12*4®  13 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  12  @  12*4 

Western,  selected,  for  stoi  Te,  at  mark.  11*4@  12 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  1  j  s  off .  12  @  12J4 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  10 94@  1114 

Southwestern  defective,  per30-dozcase..2  40  @2  85 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  25  @2  55 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  80  @2  10 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex. fancy..  994@  10 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  9*4@  — 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  914 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  6  @  8J4 

Sun-dried.  State,  quarters .  3  @  394 

Sun-drie  Southern,  quarters .  294@  3*4 

Sun-drieu.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb. ..  3  @  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  394@  4 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2)4®  2*4 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  12  @  15 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @  4*4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Sun-dried,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Huckleberries.  1897.  per  lb .  5*4®  6 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  poor  to  choice,  per  bbl . 2  50@5  00 

Pineapples.  Fla.,  per  case . 1  00@3  50 

Porto  Ricos,  each .  20®  40 

Strawberries,  Up-River,  ner  quart .  4@  8 

Western  New  York,  per  quart .  4®  10 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  14®  15 

Jersey,  per  quart .  14®  16 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  12®  14 

Raspberries,  Md.,  red,  per  quart .  4®  6 

Jersey,  per  quart . C®  7 

Blackcap.  Jersey,  per  pint .  4®  5 

Gooseberries,  per  quart .  3@  5 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  4®  8 

Watermelons.  Fla,,  per  100 . 7  00@28  00 

Muskmeions,  Fla.,  per  bushel  basket . 1  00@2  50 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket . 2  00@2  50 

Cherries,  large  black,  per  lb .  6®  7 

Large  white,  per  lb .  5@  6 

Small  and  ordinary,  per  lb  .  3®  4 

Peaches,  Southern  fancy,  per  carrier . 2  00@3  50 

Prime . 1  50® l  76 

Poor  to  fair . 1  00@1  25 

Plums,  Southern,  Wild  Goose,  4-till  crate... 1  00@1  25 

Botan . 1  75@2  00 

Robinson .  75@1  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat .  77)4®  92 

Corn .  37  @  39 

Oats .  28  ®  30 

Rye .  45  @  49 

Barley  malting .  50  @  58 

Feeding .  35  @  — 

HONEY. 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5 )4@  6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  47  @  55 


HOPS. 


New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  Scarce. 

Prime .  11  ®  12 

Low  to  medium .  8  @  10 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1890 .  3*4@  7 

Olds . , .  1  @  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  13  @  14 

Prime .  10  ®  12 

Low  to  medium .  4  @  9 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1890  .  3J4@  7 

Olds .  1)4@  3 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897  .  33  ®  40 


MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  8)4® 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @ 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @ 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  ® 

Small,  per  lb .  —  @ 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  0  @ 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @ 
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NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  494@  5 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3)4@  4 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  394@  4*4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2?4@  294 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  394@  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2*4@  — 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Broilers,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb .  20  @  23 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  15  @  18 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  17  @  19 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  14  @  18 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. ..  8*4@  9 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8)$@  — 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  . .  8  ®  — 

Heavy,  per  lb .  7J4@  8 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  11  @  11*4 

Long  Island,  Spring,  per  lb .  11  ®  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

Geese,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

POULTRY — LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  A  West’n, per  lb  15  @  17 

Southern,  ner  lb .  13  @  15 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4*4®  5 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  40  @  — 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

POTATOES. 


Southern,  Rose  and  Hebron,  prime . 2  25@3  00 

Chili  white,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Chill  Red,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  00S1  25 

Old  per  180  lbs .  75®  1  25 

Old,  per  sack .  75®  1  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50® 5  50 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 3  00@3  75 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 1  75  @2  25 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches . 1  00  ®1  60 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  50  @  76 

Beets.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches .  1  00  @2  50 

Carrots.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches. . .  1  50  @2  00 

Corn,  Fla.,  per  basket .  75  @1  50 

Cabbages.  Southern,  per  bbl  crate .  75  @1  50 

Per  bbl .  50  ®1  00 

Long  Island,  per  100  . 3  00  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Fia.,  per  basket .  50  @1  00 

Savannah,  per  basket .  50  @1  25 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  50 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  box . 1  00  @1  50 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  50  ©  75 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier .  50  @1  25 

Miss.,  per  case .  60  @  75 

Savannah,  per  carrier . 1  00  ®2  00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . l  00  @1  50 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box . 1  50  @1  75 

Squash.  Florida,  per  bbl  crate .  1  00  @2  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches  .1  50  @2  00 

Okra,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  50  @2  00 


CAM  ENGINES 


The  best  Engine,  Horse¬ 
power,  Thresher,  Clover-liul- 
ler, Dog-power,  Rye  Thresher 
and  Binder,  Fannin g-mill. 
Feed-mill,  Saw-macliine  (cir¬ 
cular  and  drag).  Land  Roller, 
Ensilage  and  fodder  cutter, 
f  Shredder,  Root-cntter ,  Corn- 
sheller,  Round-sllOjAddress, 
_  CEO.  D.  HARDER, M’f’r, 

C  oblesklll.  N.  Y. 

CyPiease  tel)  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


'/iiions,  Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  40  @2  50 

Southern,  per  bbl . 1  75  @2  50 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 2  75  @2  90 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 150  ®1  75 

Peas,  Jersey,  per  basket .  75  @  90 

Jersey,  per  bag .  75  @  90 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  75  @1  00 

String  beans,  Norfolk,  wax,  per  *4-bbl...  50  @1  50 

Green,  per  )4-bbl .  75  @1  50 

Md.,  wax,  per  J4-bbl  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

Balt.,  green,  per  l-3d  basket .  75  @100 

Balt.,  wax,  per  l-3d  basket .  75  @  — 

Jersey,  per  basket . 1  25  @2  00 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  8pring,  6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 10  @18 

Fine  average . 13  @15 

Medium  average . 13  @15 

Quarter  average . 13  @15 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12*4@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free .  15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @14 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @— 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 17  @ — 


Established  1876. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  cmd  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St„  New  York. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  Washington  Steeet,  New  York. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenoils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Pplpru  Planfe  by  mail  only  25c.  per  100;  1.000  for  $1 
UCIGIJ  I  idll  Id  by  express.  Strong  plants,  all  good 
kinds.  Circular  free  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


LADIES’ PEARL  WAIST  SET 

These  cuts  show  a  handsome  pearl 
waist  set,  a  very  pretty  lace  pin,  and 


dumb-bell  links  for  the  cuffs.  They  are 
all  handsome  designs.  Price  of  the 


waist  set,  pair  of  links,  and  lace  pin  by 
mail,  $1.  We  will  send  any  one  by  mail 

prepaid  for  one 
new  subscription 
at  81,  or  the  three 
for  a  club  of  two 
at  81  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


THE 


VAPOR  GEM 

x  SPRAYER 


The  greatest  invention  of  the  age.  It  vaporizes  water  with  air.  One 
quart  of  water  will  spray  one  acre  of  plants.  Strong,  durable,  efficient, 
handsome.  For  house  plants,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  greenhouses, 
poultry  houses.  Uses  every  kind  of  poisonous  spray  and  will  exterminate 
obnoxious  and  injurious  insects.  The  tank  is  heavy  sheet  copper  and  holds 
one  quart ;  the  pump  is  heavy  brass  and  will  last  twenty  years.  Price, 
$2.00— express  paid  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  sample. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  We  manufacture  twenty  styles  of  force  pumps. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


YOU  GET  LOTS  OF  FUN 

Out  of  a  camera.  You  can  soon  learn  to  take  pictures  of  your  friends  or  family, 
of  animals  or  scenes  from  nature.  You  can  get  the  camera 
now  for  a  little  work.  It  need  not  cost  you  a  cent. 


THE  CRESCENT.— Adapted  fordry  plates  or  films.  ,  THE  PEEK-A-BOO.— Fitted  with  the  highest  grade 
Equipped  with  an  achromatic  lens  ground  from  the  (  Achromatic  Lens.  Holds  three  double  Plate  Uold- 
flnest  imported  glass.  Takes  a  picture  3x3.  Is  adapted  )  ers.  Makes  pictures  3)4x4)4.  Adapted  to  Instan- 
for  instantaneous  or  time  exposure.  We  will  send  )  taneous,  Time  or  Flash-Light  Work.  We  will  semi 
you  this  camera  for  $2,  or  for  a  club  of  six  new  or  old  ■,  you  this  camera  for  $3.50  or  for  a  club  of  eight  new 
subscriptions  to  The  K.  N.-Y.  at$I  each.  (  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

Five  Dollars  for  the  Best  Picture. 

July  1,  we  will  give  a  prize  of  85  for  the  best  picture  made  from  one  of  these 
cameras.  The  camera  must  he  procured  of  us  as  above,  and  the  picture  must  he 
taken  by  an  amateur  who  has.  had  no  previous  experience  with  a  camera.  The 
prize  picture  will  he  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Any  other  pictures  offered  in  com¬ 
petition  will  he  paid  for  at  regular  rates,  if  we  can  use  them. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Cadiz  fleet  reported  to  be  bound  for  the  New 
England  coast.  This  fleet  is  reported  to  convoy 
transports  carrying  4,000  Spanish  troops.  Opera¬ 
tions  to  be  hastened  in  Cuba.  Third  expedition, 
aggregating  3,850  men,  to  be  sent  to  Manila. 
Crews  of  steam  cutters  taking  soundings  off  San¬ 
tiago  fight  fiercely  with  Spanish  infantry,  Satur¬ 
day,  June  18. 

The  Spanish  flag  on  El  Morro,  Santiago,  being 
half-masted  after  Tuesday’s  bombardment,  led  to 
the  fear  that  Lieut.  Hobson  and  his  party  were 
killed.  This  is  not  confirmed.  Report  that  a 
third  call  for  volunteers  is  projected.  Spaniards 
concentrated  near  Santiago,  to  repulse  attempts 
at  landing.  Fierce  fighting  in  Philippines;  report 
that  Manila  has  capitulated,  Sunday,  June  19. 

Attempt  to  assassinate  Gen.  Blanco.  Havana 
on  the  verge  of  anarchy.  Spain  refuses  to  ex¬ 
change  Lieut.  Hobson.  Monitors  Mahopac  and 
Manhattan  ready  to  leave  League  Island.  Pro¬ 
visional  government  formed  by  Philippine  in¬ 
surgents.  Transports  of  the  Sliafter  expedition 
reported  to  have  reached  Santiago,  Monday, 
June  20. 

Report  of  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Shafter’s  army 
off  Santiago  confirmed.  The  troopships,  3fi  in 
number,  convoyed  by  warships,  were  seven  days 
on  the  voyage.  Good  health  prevails  throughout 
the  fleets,  excepting  some  mild  cases  of  typhoid 
and  measles.  Another  flying  squadron  projected, 
to  harass  Spanish  ports.  Blanco  concentrating 
troops  at  Santiago.  Large  bodies  of  troops  are 
being  sent  south,  Tuesday,  June  21. 

Troops  landed  at  Baiquiri  without  resistance, 
while  Sp.anish  attention  was  diverted  by  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Cabanas.  Cable  to  Jamaica  cut  by 
the  St.  Louis.  Cable  connection  established  be. 
tween  Camp  McCalla,  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  the 
United  States,  Wednesday,  June  22. 

Our  army  of  16,000  men  securely  intrenched 
near  Santiago.  Immediate  movement  to  be  made 
upon  that  city.  Reported  sea  fight  off  San  Juan. 
Spanish  squadron  under  Admiral  Camara  on  its 
way  to  the  Philippines;  the  fleet  consists  of  four 
warships,  three  torpedo  boats  and  five  trans¬ 
ports.  Report  that  German  marines  have  been 
landed  at  Manila,  in  advance  of  American  forces, 
is  discredited.  Monitor  Monadnock  and  collier 
Nero  started  for  Manila.  Third  Manila  expedi¬ 
tion  delayed  in  starting.  Suspected  Spanish  spies 
arrested  at  Savannah,  Thursday,  June  23. 

Severe  fight  at  Aguadores,  eight  miles  from 
Santiago;  10  of  Roosevelt’s  rough  riders  killed 
and  37  wounded.  The  enemy  were  ambushed  in 
the  chaparral,  and  greeted  our  men  with  a  wither¬ 
ing  fire.  The  rough  riders  were  supported  by 
Second  Massachusetts  volunteers  and  First  reg¬ 
ular  cavalry.  Great  gallantry  was  displayed. 
Our  land  forces  are  closing  in  upon  Santiago. 
Insurgents  are  joining  our  forces,  and  are  found 
valuable  in  scout  duty.  The  first  military  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Philippines  is  to  attack  the 
Ladrones,  Friday,  June  24. 

It  is  reported  that  Captain-General 
Blanco  has  notified  our  blockading  fleet 
that,  hereafter,  he  will  recognize  no  flag 
of  truce,  and  any  vessel  within  six  miles’ 
range  will  be  fired  upon,  whether  flying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  a  white  flag. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  great  guns 
of  our  warships  can  be  fired  only  100 
times.  It  was  thought  that  100  dis¬ 
charges  would  weaken  them  so  that 
further  work  would  be  dangerous.  This 
idea  has  been  disproved,  as  one  of  these 
guns  has  already  been  fired  over  300 
times.  American  guns  seem  to  be  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  made  in  Europe. 

Tea  importers  naturally  disapprove  of 
the  new  duty  on  tea.  In  this  country, 
the  annual  consumption  of  tea  per  capita 
is  but  1%  pound,  while  in  England,  it  is 
between  five  and  six  pounds.  A  very 
small  amount  of  tea  per  capita  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  southern  States. 

Life  on  a  monitor  or  torpedo  boat  in 
Cuban  waters  is  a  terrific  strain  to  officers 
and  crew.  Temperature  on  board  varies 
from  95  degrees  in  the  officers’  quarters 
to  140  and  160  degrees  in  the  engine- 
room,  and  the  monotony  of  blockade 
duty  is  very  trying.  When  prepared  for 
war,  the  vessels  of  the  navy  were  painted 
black,  instead  of  white,  and  as  this  color 
absorbs  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  naturally 
raises  the  temperature. 

War  is  expensive  business.  The  mod¬ 
ern  artillery  guns  use  up  a  small  fortune 
at  every  fire.  At  Sandy  Hook,  one  of 
the  outer  defenses  of  New  York  harbor, 
is  a  battery  of  60  mortars.  Each  throws 
a  shot  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  one-half  ton.  Each  discharge  of 
these  60  guns  costs  about  $50,000,  and  an 
hour’s  constant  firing  would  cost  about 
$1,000,000.  But  it  is  stated  that  the  ship 
isn’t  built  that  can  resist  the  effect  of 
this  battery. 

The  apparently  unconcerned  way  in 
which  Uncle  Sam  goes  on  buying  ship 
after  ship,  and  fitting  out  fleet  after 
fleet,  must  impress  other  nations  with 
the  unlimited  resources  of  thi.,  country. 
These  are  what  must  tell  in  the  long 
run.  Most  of  the  foreign  nations  have 
had  a  certain  feeling  of  contempt  for  us; 
but  this  feeling  has  already  changed, 


and  if  the  war  has  no  other  effect,  it  will 
increase  immensely  the  respect  of  for¬ 
eign  nations  for  our  resources,  our  ability 
to  meet  every  emergency,  the  valor  and 
prowess  of  our  fighting  men,  on  sea  and 
on  land,  the  effectiveness  of  our  navy, 
and  the  patriotism  of  our  people. 

The  war  loan  proves  a  popular  one,  in 
spite  of  predictions  to  the  contrary. 
Within  a  week,  the  people  have  sent  to 
the  Treasury  bids  for  $157,000,000  in  sums 
of  $500  and  less.  These  are  in  addition 
to  cash  subscriptions  made  at  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  the  various  Sub-Treasuries, 
estimated  at  fully  $10,000,000.  The 
Treasury  officials  think  that  all  of  the 
$200,000,000  will  be  absorbed  by  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  $500  and  less. 

Representative  Gardner,  of  New 
Jersey,  has  introduced  a  bill  which,  if 
enacted,  would  do  away  with  our  present 
pension  system.  He  proposes  to  issue 
life  and  accident  insurance  policies  to 
members  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  on  loss  of  life  or  in¬ 
jury  in  the  service  in  lieu  of  all  claims 
for  pensions  by  soldiers  and  sailors  or 
their  heirs.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
board  of  insurance  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall 
report  to  Congress  the  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  to  be  allowed,  together  with  an 
estimate  of  necessary  appropriations. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  price  of 
flour  went  up,  some  of  the  working  peo¬ 
ple  in  New  England  took  the  advice  of 
sensational  papers,  and  bought  a  year’s 
supply  of  flour  ahead.  Some  of  them 
drew  small  savings  from  the  banks,  and 
invested  it  in  this  flour.  Now  the  price 
of  flour  has  dropped  nearly  $2  a  barrel, 
and  these  people  find  themselves  with 
the  flour  on  hand,  on  which  they  have 
lost  money.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  hard 
on  the  working  people,  and  newspapers 
that  would  give  such  advice  without  suf¬ 
ficient  information  to  warrant  them  in 
doing  so  are  unworthy  of  support. 


THE  SEAT  OF  WAR.  Fig.  212. 

Our  operations,  directed  against  Santiago, 
Cuba,  now  extend  from  Sigua  in  the  east  to 
Aserradero  in  the  west,  42  miles.  The  landing 
place  of  the  troops  is  at  Baiquiri,  17  miles  east  of 
Santiago.  The  map  shows  the  road  to  Santiago. 
The  map,  reproduced  from  the  Sun,  shows  the 
road  from  Aserradero  to  Santiago  Bay.  Garcia’s 
Cuban  force  has  been  transported  by  sea  from 
Aserradero  to  Sigua  to  cooperate  with  our  ad¬ 
vance  on  Santiago.  The  new  cable  office  at  Playa 
del  Este,  from  which  the  Government  is  receiving 
dispatches,  is  254  miles  east  of  Baconao. 

One  obstacle  encountered  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  has 
been  the  lack  of  vessels  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  troops  and  munitions  to  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines.  Vessels  flying  a 
foreign  flag  cannot  be  used  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,  while,  owing  to  our  laws,  a  special 
act  of  Congress  is  required  to  admit  for¬ 
eign-built  vessels  to  American  registry. 
At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  we  had  a 
fine  mercantile  marine,  but  now  the 
bulk  of  our  carrying  trade  is  done  in 
foreign  vessels.  If  we  are  going  in  for  a 
policy  of  colonization  and  imperialism, 
we  certainly  need  to  encourage  an  in- 
creese  of  vessels  sailing  under  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that, 
should  our  forces  interrupt  telegraph 
communication  with  the  Spanish  col¬ 
onies,  Spain  will  retaliate  by  cutting 
the  cable  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  London  Electrician  says 
that  such  an  attempt  would  only  cause 
damage  to  neutral  property,  without 
effecting  the  desired  object.  Not  only 
would  this  result  in  heavy  damage  suits, 
but  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  break  12  or  13  cables  before  those  first 
severed  are  repaired.  It  is,  also,  asserted 
by  one  of  the  Atlantic  cable  companies, 
that  they  have  transmitted  readable  code 
words  through  a  cable  about  500  miles 
long,  which  was  broken  midway,  by 
means  of  a  new  invention  in  telegraph 
apparatus. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  observes  that 
our  new  policy  of  imperialism  and  col¬ 
onization  will  be  a  bit  expensive  : 

The  extinguishment  of  the  Spanish  title  in  the 
Philippines  will  cost  an  initial  expense  not  less 
than  $100,000,000;  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  will  easily 
add  $100,000,000  more  in  the  shape  of  immediate  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  the  outstanding  debt  of  Hawaii 
to  be  assumed  will  be  $4,000,000.  To  this  must  be 
added  $130,000,000  for  digging  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  in  order  to  make  our  Pacific  possessions 
accessible  and  defensible.  But  this  preliminarv 
cost  will  be  as  a  flea-bite  to  the  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance.  We  shall  get  our  new  islands  in  a  very 
run-down  and  unprosperous  condition.  We  shall 
have  to  build  a  navy  to  correspond  with  our  in¬ 
sular  aggrandizement.  We  shall  have  added  to 
our  holdings  an  enormity  of  unfortified  coast¬ 
line.  We  shall  have  to  built  forts  and  maintain 
standing  armies  to  hold  insurrectionary  popula¬ 
tions  in  order.  Imperialism  is  grand.  It  has  a 
swelling  and  majestic  sound;  but  it  is  costly.  It 
is  evident  that,  when  the  war  with  Spain  shall 


have  ended,  we  shall  have  on  our  hands  1,400  to 
1,500  .  dands,  large  and  small,  near  and  distant, 
for  which  we  will  have  no  immediate  use,  but  for 
whose  future  condition  we  will  have  made  our¬ 
selves  measurably  responsible.  The  questions 
raised  by  such  a  condition  cannot  be  decided  off¬ 
hand.  Nothing  more  momentous  has  ever  been 
presented  for  determination  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

LIFE  IN  THE  ARMY. 

THE  DAY’S  ROUTINE. 

The  precision  with  which  military  de¬ 
tails  are  conducted  is  strikingly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  haphazard  habits  of  civil 
life.  Every  part  of  general  orders  comes 
at  its  proper  time,  to  a  half  minute,  and 
every  man,  from  the  captain  to  the  cook, 
is  expected  to  obey  orders  on  time.  The 
boys  who  were  reared  on  the  farms  have 
little  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves 
to  the  prescribed  programmes.  The  lag¬ 
gards  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  orders 
are  those  who  insist  on  being  out  after 
“taps”,  and  who,  probably,  had  their 
training  in  the  cities  from  which  they 
enlisted.  They  get  all  the  work  to  do. 
Those  who  strictly  attend  to  business 
are  seldom  assigned  extra  duty.  The 
official  routine  now  in  effect  is  as  follows; 


1.  First  call .  4.42 

2.  Reveille .  4.55 

3.  Assembly  for  setting  up  drill . ;  5.00 

4.  Recall  and  mess .  5.15 

5.  Water  and  stable  (artillery) .  6.00 

6.  Surgeon’s  and  fatigue .  6.45 

7.  Drill .  6.50 

8.  Assembly .  7.00 

9.  Recall . n.45 

10.  Mess . 12  00 

11.  Water  and  stable  (artillery) .  4.15 

12.  Mess .  5.15 

13.  Assembly .  5.55 

14.  Retreat .  6  00 

15.  Guard  mount .  6  15 

16.  Tattoo .  9.00 

17.  Taps .  9.15 


No.  1,  the  first  call,  is  the  bugler's 
assembly  ;  it  is  made  by  a  single  bugler, 
taken  from  a  battalion,  and  its  purpose 
is  to  warn  other  buglers  of  the  battalion 
to  get  into  their  clothes  and  make  ready 
to  blow  reveille.  The  bugle  at  head¬ 
quarters  governs  the  time,  and  the  bug¬ 
lers  from  the  separate  regiments  follow. 

No.  2,  reveille,  is  the  bugle  call  for  the 
soldiers  to  get  up  in  the  morning.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  melodies  in 
the  routine,  although  it  is  very  pretty 
when  sounded  properly. 

No.  3,  the  setting-up  drill,  consists  of 
about  20  exercises  in  calisthenics,  and  is 
calculated  to  limber  up  the  soldier’s 
muscles  and  joints  after  his  night’s  rest. 
It  is  given  over  to  the  charge  of  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  who  takes  each  bat¬ 
tery  through  the  exercises. 

No.  4  is  the  breakfast  call. 

No.  5  ;  the  artillery  horses  are  watered 
and  fed  at  this  call. 

At  No.  6,  those  who  are  sick,  but  not 
so  sic  c  as  to  be  in  the  hospital,  report  to 
the  first  sergeant  of  their  battery  or 
company  ;  he  takes  them  to  the  hospital 
surgeon,  who  gives  them  their  medicines. 
In  emergency  cases,  the  sick  are  not 
required  to  wait  for  this  call,  but  may 
be  admitted  for  treatment  at  any  time. 
The  hospital  is  a  large  tent  full  of  nice, 
clean  mattresses.  I  have  not  seen  any 
female  hospital  nurses  here.  About 
two  weeks  ago,  the  400  men  of  our  bat¬ 
talion  were  vaccinated  at  the  hospital. 
Perhaps  not  one  in  fifty  failed  to  “take.” 
The  result  is  much  grumbling  when  the 
boys  crowd  in  the  foot  drill.  The  pain 
is  not  sharp,  but  there  is  a  constant  ache 
about  it  that  is  very  annoying,  and  the 
heat  seems  to  aggravate  it.  There  is 
usually  one  hospital  surgeon  to  each 
regiment  of  1,000  men.  The  surgeon 
of  the  First  O.  L.  A.  is  Major  (formerly 
Prof.)  Moore,  of  Starling  Medical  College. 

The  drill  call  is  sounded  at  6.50  ;  it  is 
merely  a  warning  of  the  drill  assembly 
which  is  sounded  10  minutes  later.  Every 
man  not  sick  or  on  a  detail  is  expected 
to  respond  to  the  drill  assembly.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  the  drills  have  been 
upon  the  tactics  of  the  light  artillery  on 
foot.  The  guns  were  received  a  few 
days  ago,  and  were  recently  mounted. 
Each  battery  of  the  Ohio  artillery  has 
been  ordered  to  recruit  to  175  men.  This 


number  means  four  six-gun  batteries, 
instead  of  four  four-gun  batteries. 
Seventy-five  new  recruits  will  be  likely 
to  make  the  old  men  some  hard  work 
until  they  get  used  to  drill  work.  The 
foot  drill  consists  of  a  four  hours’  tramp, 
each  morning,  over  the  hills,  hollows 
and  underbrush  that  still  covers  parts  of 
the  park,  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
in  instruction  from  the  tactics.  The 
lieutenants  usually  give  the  lectures  on 
tactics,  and  more  than  half  the  soldiers 
have  secured  copies  for  themselves.  They 
study  them,  too. 

No.  9  recalls  the  soldiers  from  drilling. 
Immediately  on  their  arrival  in  camp, 
they  wash  and  prepare  for  dinner.  The 
cooking  for  a  battery  is  done  in  one  tent, 
and  each  soldier  is  required  to  spend 
three  weeks  in  the  cook  tent.  The  turn 
is  arranged  alphabetically,  the  A’s  tak¬ 
ing  first  turn,  the  soldiers  whose  names 
begin  with  B,  second,  C’s  third,  etc.  At 
the  present  rate,  all  will  not  have  had  a 
turn  at  it  by  Christmas.  The  menu  does 
not  vary  a  great  deal.  Salt  side  pork, 
beans,  hard  bread,  and  a  pint  tin  cup  of 
coffee,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  com¬ 
prise  the  standard.  The  beans  are  some¬ 
times  omitted,  and  their  place  supplied 
with  tomato  soup  or  some  baked  pota¬ 
toes.  Nothing  sticks  to  the  ribs  so 
tenaciously  as  beans,  however.  A  “  can¬ 
teen  ”  has  been  established  in  the  bat¬ 
talion,  and  the  profits  are  reputed  to  be 
devoted  to  supplying  luxuries  for  the 
boys.  Beyond  a  little  beefsteak  at  far 
between  intervals,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  luxuries,  unless  black 
eyes  and  bloody  noses  can  be  counted  as 
luxuries.  It  is  suggested  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  that  they  keep  the  beefsteak  to  tie 
over  the  boys’  eyes  when  they  get  in 
that  condition.  j.  h,  d. 

Chickamauga  National  Park. 

(To  be  continued.) 


There  are  men  who 
Imagine  that  out-door 
‘work  is  a  sovereign 
cure  for  all  ills.  They 
work  like  slaves  at  their 
business,  take  insuffi¬ 
cient  time  to  rest  and 
sleep,  and  abuse 
and  neglect  their 
health  in  every 
1  way.  Then,  when 
they  break  down, 
they  keep  on  just 
as  before,  except 
that  in  addition  to 
)  ulf'.  their  usual  work, 
'  they  go  out  every 
day  and  spade  a 
little  in  their  gar¬ 
dens,  or  try  to 
imitate  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  by  cutting 
>4",  down  a  tree  or 
chopping  the  fam- 
ily  fire-wood. 

A  more  ridiculous  method  of  curing  a 
man  who  is  suffering  from  nervous  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  is  threatened  with  nervous  pros¬ 
tration  could  not  be  well  conceived.  A  man 
who  has  overworked  does  not  need  more 
work,  but  less  work  and  more  rest.  The 
man  who  has  lost  his  appetite  needs  some¬ 
thing  to  restore  it.  The  man  whose  nerves 
are  shattered  needs  something  to  tone  and 
strengthen  them.  Get  the  nerves  right  and 
sound,  and  refreshing  sleep  will  follow.  A 
man  who  sleeps  well  ana  eats  well,  and 
digests  and  assimilates  his  food  will  not 
remain  ill. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  goes  to  bed  rock — to 
first  causes.  It  creates  a  hearty  appetite ; 
it  makes  the  digestion  and  assimilation 
perfect;  it  invigorates  the  liver;  it  purifies 
the  blood  and  fills  it  with  the  life-giving 
elements  of  the  food.  It  builds  up  new 
flesh,  new  muscle  and  new  nerve  fibres.  It 
is  an  unfailing  cure  for  nervous  exhaustion 
and  nervous  prostration,  and  the  best  of 
all  medicines  for  overworked  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  An  honest  druggist  won’t  urge  an 
inferior  substitute  upon  you,  thereby  in¬ 
sulting  your  intelligence. 

It  is  a  dealer’s  business  to  sell  you  what 
you  ask  for — not  what  he  prefers  for  selfish 
profit’s  sake  to  sell. 

A  man  or  woman  who  neglects  constipa¬ 
tion  suffers  from  slow  poisoning.  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  constipa¬ 
tion.  One  little  “Pellet”  is  a  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  two  a  mild  cathartic.  All  medi¬ 
cine  dealers  sell  them. 


«yHAY  FEVEl? 

CURED.  Dr.  HAYKS,  Buffalo"*. y7 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample" 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR,  WHITEHALL  MKUR1MINK  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 
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[LIVE  STOCK \ 

AND  DAIRY. 


DAIRYING  IN  NORTHERN  IOWA. 


The  best  paying- business  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  farmers  in  this  section  is 
the  cooperative  creamery.  Wherever  the 
milk  from  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  is 
guaranteed,  and  a  suitable  site  can  be 
agreed  upon,  the  farmers  will  organize 
a  company  and  proceed  to  build  a  cream¬ 
ery.  It  takes  60  shares  at  $50  each  to 
raise  money  enough  to  build  and  equip  a 
common  creamery.  It  is  about  seven  or 
eight  years  since  the  first  ones  were 
built  in  this  part  of  the  State;  now  they 
are  very  common.  Kossuth  County  has  19 
creameries,  and  shipped  1,828,095  pounds 
of  butter  in  1896  ;  it  ranks  twelfth  among 
Iowa  counties  in  amount  of  butter  ship¬ 
ped,  but  is  down  to  twenty-sixth  in 
amount  of  butter  shipped  to  the  square 
mile  of  territory. 

Palo  Alto  County  ranks  thirteenth  in 
total  amount,  but  twelfth  in  amount 
made  per  square  mile.  Palo  Alto  has  17 
creameries  and  makes  3,149  pounds  of 
butter  per  square  mile. 

In  most  of  the  creameries,  the  milk 
is  paid  for  according  to  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  which  is  found  by  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test ;  in  others,  the  milk  is  paid  for 
by  weight.  The  people  take  their  milk 
to  the  creamery  as  soon  as  the  milking 
is  done  in  the  morning  ;  the  night's  and 
morning's  milk  are  taken  at  the  same 
time ;  and  during  the  cooler  months  of 
the  year,  many  of  the  smaller  farmers 
take  their  milk  every  other  day. 

When  taken  to  the  creamery,  the  milk 
is  heated  to  an  even  temperature,  and 
run  through  the  separators  ;  the  Jumbo, 
Alpha,  United  States  and  Sharpies  are 
the  ones  most  used.  The  cream  is  run 
into  vats,  and  allowed  to  ripen  for  24 
hours,  when  it  is  churned.  The  farmers 
take  80  per  cent  as  much  skim-milk  as 
they  brought  of  the  new  milk,  and  finish 
filling  their  milk  cans  with  buttermilk. 

The  business  is  done  by  the  officers  of 
a  creamery,  which  consist  of  a  board  of 
directors,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 
Coal  is  bought  from  the  mines,  a  car-load 
at  a  time,  thus  the  middleman’s  profit  on 
coal  is  saved.  A  butter  tub  factory  at 
Algoua  supplies  butter  tubs  at  a  cost  of 
about  23  cents  apiece  to  the  nearby 
creameries.  In  the  Summer,  a  large 
amount  of  ice  is  used  to  keep  the  cream 
and  butter  cool.  In  most  places,  the 
farmers  put  this  up  themselves. 

During  the  first  years,  the  butter  made 
here  was  nearly  all  shipped  to  New  York 
City;  afterwards  the  shipments  were 
divided,  half  going  to  New  York  and  half 
to  Chicago,  and  now  it  is  all  sent  to 
Chicago,  Butter  is  sent  every  week  in 
refrigerator  cars.  It  is  sent  by  the  secre¬ 
taries  to  commission  men,  who  sell  it 
and  send  the  returns.  Then  all  expenses 
are  deducted,  and  the  patrons  receive  the 
remainder.  Those  who  do  not  own 
shares,  are  charged  five  per  cent  for  but¬ 
termaking.  The  patrons  receive  their 
pay  every  month,  and  usually  buy  their 
butter  at  the  creamery.  The  head  but- 
termalrers  receive  from  $50  to  $65  per 
month ;  learners  and  second  men  from 
nothing  to  $32  per  month.  Some  country 
creameries  build  houses  for  the  butter- 
makers,  and  give  them  their  use,  or  rent 
them  very  cheap. 

The  creamery  business  has  its  draw¬ 
backs,  however  ;  the  worst  is  the  muddy 
roads.  The  ground  here  is  a  level  prairie, 
with  many  sloughs  and  swales  or  ponds. 
These  are  bridged  over  and  graded 
across,  but  the  soil  is  a  black  alluvial 
loam,  and  when  the  water  is  high,  it  be¬ 
comes  soaked  through  and  through,  the 
constant  travel  wears  great  chuck-holes 
in  the  grades  and  the  soil  sticks  so  that 
sometimes  one  cannot  see  between  the 
wagon  spokes.  Can  not  some  good  person 
give  us  a  solution  of  the  road  problem  ? 

Each  of  the  farmers  living  within  a 
jmile  or  two  of  the  creamery  hauls  his 


own  milk,  but  in  good  weather,  those 
living  farther  exchange  hauling.  In 
rainy  weather,  nearly  every  one  has  to 
go  for  himself.  Some  take  the  milk  on 
stone-boats,  others  make  carts  of  the 
hind  ends  of  their  wagons,  and  still 
others  take  four  horses. 

Pasture  here  lasts  only  five  months  of 
the  year.  The  silo  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance.  Most  of  the  farms  contain 
160  acres,  and  most  of  the  farmers  sell 
from  them  about  $300  worth  of  milk 


possible  butter  yield,  was,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  the  first  step  towards  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  dairies  from  which  it  is  possible 
to  secure  such  results  in  milk  production. 
As  to  the  breeds  from  which  this  milk  is 
supplied,  they  are  in  the  main  the  grades 
of  the  two  dairy  breeds,  the  Guernseys 
and  the  Jerseys,  the  latter  breed  largely 
predominating  throughout  most  of  this 
territory.  k.  j.  b. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS. 

72S  pur  •bred  Guernsey*  at  the  beat  Americas 
»ad  Island  breeding?.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue-  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RUIN  EC  I,  IFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


(that  goes  to  the  creamery)  per  j7ear. 
Palo  Alto  County.  Ia.  c.  m.  h. 


THE  FIVE- PER -CENT  COW. 

HER  HOME  IN  DELAWARE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Dairies  of  20  to  50  cows  or  more  giving 
a  good  yield  of  milk  that  will  test  five 
per  cent  of  butter  fat  by  the  Babcock 
test,  are  not  an  unusual  thing  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  Dairies  of  this  class  are 
almost  distinctively  a  product  of  the  last 
decade,  and  are  very  nearly  a  distinctive 
production  of  this  county.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  that  section  of  the 
county  near  the  village  of  Hobart  and 
furnishing  milk  to  the  widely  known 
Sheffield  Farms  Creamery.  Here  is  re¬ 
ceived  a  daily  supply  of  about  10,000 
quarts  of  milk,  making  an  average  test 
of  five  per  cent  or  a  little  over.  Other 
establishments  in  this  vicinity  are  re¬ 
ceiving  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  milk  of 
about  the  same  quality,  and  all  through 
the  county  may  be  found  individual 
dairies,  numbering  anywhere  from  10  or 
12  cows  up  to  40  or  50,  that  will  make  an 
equal  showing  in  quality  of  milk. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  look  into  some 
of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  great 
change  whereby  our  dairymen  are  able 
to  supply  milk  of  a  quality  so  far  above 
that  of  the  legal  standard.  The  almost 
unanimous  opinion  given  by  those  I  have 
interviewed,  is  that  the  improvement  is 
due  primarily  to  breed  and  feed.  While 
all  place  considerable  stress  on  the  first 
of  these,  as  perhaps  the  leading  essential 
for  production  of  five-per-cent  milk,  they 
are  not  so  well  agreed  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  feed  in  the  power  to  change  the 
proportion  of  butter  fat.  Many  of  them 
agree,  and  bring  arguments  from  their 
own  experience  to  prove,  that  the  quality 
and  kind  of  grain  fed  do  very  largely 
affect  the  richness  of  the  milk,  while 
others  believe  that  it  is  only  within  very 
narrow  limits  that  it  is  possible  to  change 
the  quality;  that  under  any  ordinary 
conditions,  the  five-per-cent  cow  will  be 
a  five-per-cent  cow,  and  the  3%  or  four- 
per-cent  cow  cannot,  by  any  system  of 
feeding,  be  raised  above  that  standard. 

On  one  point,  however,  all  are  fairly 
well  agreed,  and  that  is  that  it  is  only 
by  great  care  in  selection  and  testing  of 
the  individual  animals  constituting  the 
dairy,  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the 
desired  standard.  The  Babcock  test  has 
been  a  factor  of  much  importance  in  this 
matter  of  testing  the  dairies,  and  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  great  boon  to  the  farmers 
of  this  dairy  region. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Halsey  of  the  Sheffield  Farms, 
in  a  recent  address  before  a  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute,  said  “There  is  a  name  among 
those  who  have  proved  themselves  as 
benefactors  of  the  farmer  among  the 
scientists  that,  from  our  dairymen  at 
least,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect, 
and  that  is  the  name  of  Prof.  Babcock, 
the  inventor  of  the  Babcock  test.  While 
in  this  locality  the  use  of  this  instrument 
has,  perhaps,  become  more  nearly  gen¬ 
eral  than  in  almost  any  other  dairy  re¬ 
gion,  yet  I  believe  that,  even  here,  you 
have  only  just  begun  in  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  its  use.” 

This  opinion  is,  I  believe,  generally 
sustained  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge, 
so  far  as  their  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  subject.  The  fact  that,  through¬ 
out  the  greater  share  of  this  territory 
now  producing  the  class  of  milk  under 
consideration,  the  attention  of  our  dairy¬ 
men  has  for  many  years  been  directed  to 
the  development  of  a  class  of  butter- 
producing  dairies  giving  the  largest 


FEEDING  CATTLE  IN  MISSOURI. 

WHAT  STOCK  AND  WHAT  FEED  ? 

A  reader  In  Missouri  talks  of  buying  cattle  in 
Kansas  City  to  fatten  and  ship  East.  He  wants 
to  know  first,  what  kind  of  cattle  it  would  be  best 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co., Pa 


for  him  to  buy  for  this  purpose,  and  what  age? 
How  long  should  he  feed  them,  and  how  much 
total  gain  in  pounds  per  head  can  he  expect  to 
make?  What  grade  of  animal  would  you 
select  for  this  feeding?  The  following  table 
gives  the  price  per  ton  of  cattle  feed  on  his  farm 


in  Missouri: 

Old-process  oil  meal . $17.50 

Cotton-seed  meal .  18.00 

Bran .  8.00 

Thrashed  oats  .  St. 00 

Husked  com,  In  ear .  8.50 

Clover  hay,  No.  1 .  4 . 00 

Sheaf  oats .  4.00 

Corn  fodder,  ears  off . 50 

Com  ensilage .  1.25 


Which  of  these  feeds  here  given  would  you  select, 
and  how  would  you  proportion  them  for  the  steers 
as  the.  feeding  progressed  ? 

Use  Improved  Breeds. — I  am  not  a 
cattle  feeder,  but  a  Short-horn  breeder, 
and  have  had  no  experience  in  feeding 
cattle  for  market.  There  is  one  point  1 
can  cover,  however,  and  that  is  that 
good  grades  of  the  principal  beef  breeds 
are  certain  to  make  better  returns  for 
feed  consumed  than  any  other  class  of 
cattle.  The  only  question  is  the  price 
yonr  correspondent  would  have  to  pay 
for  them,  compared  to  the  price  of  a 
lower  grade  of  steers.  n.  p.  NORTON. 

Council  Grove,  Kan. 

Well-Bred  Herefords. — I  think  the 
most  profitable  steers  to  feed  would  be 
good  natives  ;  the  more  high-grade  Ilere- 
fords  he  could  get,  without  paying  too 
big  a  premium,  the  better.  Next  to  a 
Hereford,  I  prefer  an  Aberdeen-Angus, 
high  grade.  The  best  results  I  have 
ever  obtained  were  when  I  fed  corn  meal, 
bran  and  a  little  oil  meal  proportioned 
as  follows;  300  pounds  of  corn  meal,  100 
(Continued  on  next  patje.) 


Jayne's  Expectorant  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
Coughs— has  been  known  as  such  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  It  clears  the  Bronchial 


"7  buys  a  pure  Poland-China  Boar,  10  weeks  old, 
/  with  long,  deep,  square  body.  As  good  as 
western  breeders  ask  $15  for.  Write 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Poland-China  Ho|t"S™S^»Jsr^5S 

but  first-class  Pigs  shipped  on  order,  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  L.  VAN  DOIiEN,  Crestvuo,  Ohio. 


COLLIE  PUPS  and  BERKSHIRE  PIGS— 
From  Registered  stock.  Circulars  free. 

SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata¬ 
logue 
4  cents 


VICTOR 

NCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
'Absolutely  self-rcg iilntinc. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  hrst-clnse  Hatchei 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
OEO.  ERTEh  GO..  Ouincv.Ili- 


IF  YOUR  CHICKENS 

heads  and  see  why .  XjA.MBjHH.T'S 

DEATH  TO  LICE  OINTMENT  will 

fix  them  quick  and  brighten  the  brood*. 
100  doses  XOc.  postpaid.  Book  Free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


1  Ws  toey  r»oryt>A*A  1*  th*  FOSUMPaHT  UCWT9L  ’ 
Fiaslag,  treed,  XaemMtero,  Live  Bteek,  •reoders  < 
1  —anything— it’*  our  business.  Call  or  lot  us  1 
>  send  yon  onr  illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for  • 
i  the  asking— It’s  worth  having. 

•  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 
28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 


Cooper  Dip 

Champion  of  tin* 
World  for  ss  year*. 

Superior  to  all  others. 
If  no  local  agent,  send  $1.75 
for  100  gal.  pkt  to 


CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  Cotton  Ex.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  one  cent’s  worth 


passages,  and  heals  the  lungs. 

For  constipation  lake  Jayne’s 
Pills.— Adv. 


’ainless  Sanative 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 


i  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
,be  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
ind  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
tor  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
CUE  LAWRBNCE-W1LLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  _Q 


New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

Established  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

by  Chapter  I  S3,  Laws  of  1894, 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduates  and  postgraduates.  Most 
variea  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics.  Regu¬ 
lar  graded  course,  thiee  years  of  nine  months  each. 
Highest  requirements  for  matriculation  and  graduation. 
Entrance  by  Regents'  “Veterinary  Student  Certifi¬ 
cate,"  or  by  examination  Sept.  13,  1898.  Instruction 
begins  Sept.  22,  1898. 

Tuition  free  to  New  York  State  students. 

For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F. R.C.V. S.,  Director. 


SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  In  time. 

NO  KL1ES.  TICKS,  VKRMIN  Oil  SORES  O.V  COWS. 
Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“  I  have  used  several  so-called  •  Cattle  Comforts,’ 
none  equnl  to  SHOO-FLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap."  F.  E.  IIawley.  Fayetteville, N.Y.,  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s  Association. 
Send  25c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
Shoo-Fly  Meg.  Co.,  1006  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa 

’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  vour  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SORE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CURE  IN  HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mall,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 
Microbes  are  responsible  for 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 
FOOT  ROT. 

CbloroRaptDokum 


PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

so  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  and  bruises 
quickly.  Wo  have  direct  branches  In  the  principal  cities 
of  the  U.  S.  from  whence  goods  aro  shipped.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid.  $1.50. 
Agency  is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  212  E.  57th  St.,  New  York. 


EUREKA 


NEST  BOX., 


It  Tells  You 
■which  Hens  Lay. 

I  have  Just  issued  a  handsome  little  book  of 

_  _  _  testimonials  written  by  prominent  men  who 

have  built  and  used  the  EUREKA  NEST  BOX.  Here  are  two  of  them  : 


From  the  “ Country  Gentleman Albany. 

"The  Eureka  Nest  Box  is  the  best  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.” 

IT’S  EASY  TO  BUILD. 


From  the  “ Poultry  Monthly. 

“  It  enables  the  poultryman  to  establish  a 
perfect  egg  record  and  pedigree.” 

1  SELL  THE  PLANS. 


HART  NEST  FARM,  Box  86,  Framingham,  Mass. 


BREEDERS  WHO  WISH  TO  SELL 

Yearling  Holstein  Bulls,  Jersey  Cows  and  Yearling-Bulls;  Guernsey  Calves,  Heifers  and  Cows, 
should  subscribe  at  once  to  our  Breeders’  Exchange  Write  for  particulars.  Any  one  wishing 
Duroc-Jersey  Swine  should  write  us.  „  _  ,  „  „ 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  COMPANY,  24  State  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

(CONTINUED.) 

pounds  of  bran,  25  pounds  of  oil  meal.  I 
start  my  steers  by  feeding  two  quarts  a 
day  to  each  steer,  feeding  morning  and 
evening,  and  gradually  increase  the  feed, 
taking  about  30  days  to  get  them  on  to  a 
full  feed,  that  is,  giving  them  about  all 
they  will  eat  twice  a  day.  I  believe  it 
pays  to  make  the  cattle  good  before  ship¬ 
ping  them,  say  five  to  six  months’  feed, 
and  I  prefer  good,  well-grown  steers 
about  30  to  36  months  old.  On  this  feed, 
with  corn  fodder  and  prairie  hay  as 
roughness,  I  have  made  an  average  gain 
of  three  pounds  per  day  per  head  on  52 
steers  for  150  days.  c.  A.  stannard. 

Hope,  Kan. 

Some  Sensible  Advice. — A  person  with 
so  little  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  cattle 
he  should  feed  and  what  he  should  feed 
them,  as  the  inquiry  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate,  would  better  let  cattle  feeding 
alone  under  the  conditions  that  now 
prevail,  as  the  result  would  inevitably 
be  a  loss  to  him,  unless  there  is  a  greater 
advance  in  the  market  than  we  have  any 
reason  to  anticipate.  The  high  price  of 
feeding  cattle  has  made  it  close  work 
with  experienced  feeders  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  many  of  those,  even,  have  lost 
money,  even  where  they  raised  their  own 
feed.  Should,  however,  your  correspond¬ 
ent  decide  in  the  face  of  these  conditions 
to  make  the  experiment,  I  would  advise 
him  to  have  personal  interviews  with  a 
few  experienced  feeders,  from  whom  he 
can  learn  much  more  in  a  few  minutes’ 
conversation  than  can  be  given  in  a 
newspaper  article.  c.  a.  comstock. 

Albany,  Mo. 


PROXIES  AND  THE  DORSET  SHEEP 
BREEDERS. 

A.  S.  Eagleson,  in  the  Stockman  and 
Farmer,  gives  a  lively  account  of  the 
way  business  was  conducted  by  the  old 
Dorset  Sheep  breeders’  Association.  The 
secretary,  M.  A.  Cooper,  came  to  the 
meeting  with  75  proxy  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  138.  There  wasn’t  much  use  for 
the  other  members  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  no  wonder  Mr.  Eagleson  makes 
this  suggestion  : 

I  would  suggest  that  when  the  time  cornea 
arouud  to  give  notice  of  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  the  secretary  use  a  notice  something  like  the 
following: 

To  A —  B — : 

M  (e)  A  (ml)  Cooper,  with  what  proxies  I  can 
gather  in  the  meantime,  will  hold  the  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  T.  D  H.  S.  B.  A.  O.  A.  at  the 
Secretary’s  office  in  Washington,  Washington 

County,  Pa.,  on . ,  1898.  No  others 

need  apply.  . Secretary. 

This  plan  would  certainly  commend  itself  on 
the  score  of  economy.  It  would  save  to  the 
Association  the  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bills  of 
the  officers,  the  expense  of  the  annual  banquet, 
which  did  not  materialize  at  Cleveland,  and  it 
would  save  to  the  few  other  members  who  have 
the  audacity  or  temerity  to  attend,  their  railroad 
fares  and  other  expenses. 

This  proxy  voting  will,  in  time,  kill 
any  stock  association,  for  it  will  throw 
the  whole  power  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
breeders  who  will  use  the  society  for 
their  own  purposes. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

Symptoms  of  Glanders  and  Farcy. 

I  buy  many  condemned  horses,  and  slaughter 
them  for  fish  food.  I  would  avoid  receiving  any 
animals  affected  with  glanders,  or  any  other 
contagious  disease.  How  can  an  ordinarily  in¬ 
telligent  person  recognize  a  case  of  glanders? 

East  Orland,  Maine.  c.  o.  a. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  glanders  are, 
1,  A  viscid,  more  or  less  glairy,  nasal  discharge, 
usually  chronic,  which  gums  the  hairs  of  the 
nostril  together.  2,  Ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  usually  to  be  seen  on  the 
nasal  septum  by  raising  and  dilating  the  nostril, 
and  looking  well  up  into  the  nose.  The  examina¬ 
tion  can  be  more  satisfactorily  made  if  a  hand 
mirror  or  lens  be  used  to  reflect  the  sunlight  up 
the  nostril.  3,  An  enlarged  nodular  condition  of 
the  two  lymphatic  glands  in  the  intermaxillary 
space,  well  up  on  the  inside  of  each  jaw.  4,  An 
elevation  in  temperature  of  one  to  three  degrees 
F.  The  normal  temperature  of  the  horse  at  rest 
is  99.5  to  100  degrees  F.  During  or  sot  a  after  ex¬ 
ercise,  the  normal  temperature  may  be  one  to 
one  and  a-half  degrees  higher.  5,  The  form  of 
glanders  known  as  farcy  or  skin  glanders  is 
recognized  by  small  ulcers  or  suppurating 


tumors,  known  as  farcy  buds  or  buttons,  one- 
half  to  one  inch  in  diameter  (rarely  occurring  as 
larger  swellings  or  abscesses)  occurring  on  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  body,  but  mainly  on  one  or  more 
of  the  legs;  and  discharging  a  viscid,  glairy 
secretion  streaked  with  yellowish  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  and  fluid. 

The  presence  of  one  or  more  of  these  symptoms 
should  arouse  your  suspicion  of  glanders.  If 
either  ulceration  of  the  nasal  septum,  or  the 
farcy  buttons  are  present,  the  case  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  glanders.  You  would,  also,  do  well 
to  avoid  any  horse  having  any  two  or  more  of 
these  symptoms,  as  liable  to  be  glandered.  Any 
one  or  all  of  these  symptoms  may  be  absent,  still 
the  horse  be  suffering  from  glanders.  There  are 
a  great  many  irregular  forms  or  cases  of  the 
glanders  in  which  the  lesions  are  internal  or  very 
obscure,  requiring  an  expert  to  recognize  the 
disease.  While  in  a  few  cases,  even  the  expert 
is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  mullein  test  for 
glanders,  before  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be 
made.  There  should  be  very  little,  if  any,  gland¬ 
ers  in  Maine.  Should  you  find  a  supposed  case, 
you  will  do  well  to  report  it  to  your  State  veterin¬ 
arian. 

Inflammation  of  Eyelids  in  a  Horse. 

I  have  a  horse  about  12  years  old,  bought  three 
years  ago.  Every  Spring  as  soon  as  the  weather 
gets  warm,  his  eyes  till  up  with  matter.  The  lids 
are  inflamed  and  swollen  some.  The  sight  seems 
to  be  perfectly  clear.  Last  Summer,  I  put  calomel 
in  his  eyes,  also  salt,  and  washed  them  in  salt 
water.  Some  think  that  he  will  go  blind.  Do 
you  think  that  he  will  ?  He  also  has  a  bad  cough, 
but  never  had  it  until  two  years  ago,  after  eat¬ 
ing  clover  hay  that  was  dusty.  What  shall  I  do 
for  him?  The  horse  has  not  been  worked  any 
since  I  owned  him,  only  in  a  buggy,  and  has  had 
the  best  of  care.  p.  d.  c. 

Kentucky. 

Bathe  the  eyes  frequently  with  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  one  dram;  morphia,  30  grains; 
boiled  soft  water,  one  quart.  If  the  horse  is  used 
in  the  sunshine,  it  would  be  well  to  fasten  a 
covering  over  the  eyes  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
the  bright  light.  For  treatment  of  the  cough, 
see  Chronic  Cough  in  a  Horse,  page  379. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Dky  sand  makes  a  good  hen’s  nest.  It  is  clean, 
and  the  hens  like  it. 

Central  Ohio  is  said  to  be  short  of  young 
cattle,  and  stock  is  being  brought  from  Canada 
to  eat  the  grass  on  Ohio  farms. 

Carbolated  vaseline  is  a  fine  dressing  for  sore 
horse  shoulders  where  the  skin  is  broken.  Keep 
the  collars  clean,  and  wash  the  shoulders  with 
cold  water. 

An  English  veterinarian  claims  that  idle  horses 
are  seldom  attacked  with  colic  when  properly 
fed.  Generally,  colic  attacks  horses  when  very 
tired  or  heated. 

The  Breeders’ Gazette  claims  that  the  best  time 
to  dishorn  is  when  the  animal  is  a  calf  or  three 
years  old  or  upwards.  The  worst  possible  age  is 
from  yearlings  to  two-year-olds. 

It  is  said  that  Devon  cattle  are  being  super¬ 
seded  in  the  southeast  of  England  by  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  grades.  It  is  claimed  that  the  latter 
breeds  do  not  give  as  fine  a  sample  of  the  Devon¬ 
shire  clotted  cream,  but  they  give  more  cream  to 
an  equal  amount  of  food 

A  writer  in  the  Breeders’  Gazette  claims  that 
breeding  pigs  for  Fall  and  Winter  will  be  sure  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  animals.  Breeders  of  Ban¬ 
tams  and  dwarf  dogs  and  ponies,  understand  the 
value  of  Winter  breeding  for  checking  growth. 
Get  the  young  stock  started  early. 

Henry  Stewart,  of  North  Carolina,  writes: 
•‘Have  just  dressed  a  common  lamb  but  four 
months  old,  dressed  weight,  37  pounds.  Sheep 
had  no  hand  feeding  last  Winter;  out  on  pasture 
all  the  time.”  One  of  the  wonders  of  the  present 
age  is*why  the  southern  mountains  and  old  fields 
are  not  covered  with  sheep. 

A  New  Cooperative  Creamery  will  be  opened  at 
Hobart,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  about  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  The  building,  38  x  70  feet,  with  ice-house 
26  x  44  feet,  is  to  be  equipped  with  the  most  im¬ 
proved  machinery.  The  cost  of  the  plant,  $6,000, 
is  covered  by  60  shares  of  stock  at  $100  each. 
Within  a  radius  of  three  miles,  there  are,  prob¬ 
ably,  3,000  cows,  many  herds  averaging  as  high 
as  five  per  cent  butter  fat  for  the  year. 

It  is  said  that  horsemen  are  surprised  to  And 
how  few  first-class  draught  stallions  are  left  in 
the  country.  The  past  few  years  have  been  hard 
on  breeders,  and  this  class  of  horses  has  suffered 
in  consequence.  Now  that  the  Government  is  in 
the  market  for  heavy  horses,  there  is  a  rush  to 
breed  more  of  them,  and  it  is  found  that  there 
are  not  enough  stallions  to  go  ’round.  Probably, 
imports  of  draught  stallions  from  Europe  will 
be  largely  increased  during  the  next  six  months. 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  southern  stock 
raisers  have  to  contend  with  is  the  acclimation 
or  Texas  fever,  which  attacks,  with  deadly  effect, 
northern  cattle  carried  to  the  South.  Bulletin 
No.  42,  of  the  Mississippi  Experiment  Station 
(Agricultural  College),  discusses  this  matter, 
and  gives  the  results  of  a  number  of  experiments 
in  handling  cattle.  It  was  hoped  that  they  might 
be  able  to  cure  animals  by  inoculating  them  with 
blood  serum  taken  from  so-called  immune  ani¬ 
mals.  The  results  of  these  experiments  indicate 
that  this  treatment,  as  they  practice  it,  has  no 
effect  in  preventing  or  curing  Texas  fever.  The 
Veterinarian  also  says:  “Our  experiments  fur¬ 
nish  us  additional  evidence,  however,  that  the 
cattle  tick  is  the  agent  forj  transmitting  the 


disease,  and  that  valuable  breeding  animals  can 
be  brought  south  at  any  time  with  little  danger 
of  contracting  acclimation  fever,  provided  they 
are  kept  free  from  ticks  by  placing  in  uninfected 
inclosures.  Such  animals  should  be  regularly 
and  carefully  examined  for  ticks,  and  the  legs 
and  soft  skin  of  the  bodv  occasionally  oiled.” 

Box  for  Brood  Sow. — -A  good  farmer  recently 
told  me  about  a  box  he  makes  for  brood  sows. 
It  is  made  large  enough  for  her  to  get  into  easily 
It  is  like  a  hen  coop,  made  three-sided,  or  any 
shape  on  the  ground,  the  object  being  to  have  it 
high  in  the  center,  and  low  arouud  the  edges,  so 
the  pigs  can  get  under  the  edges  and  the  mother 
can’t  get  on  to  them.  He  says  that  not  a  pig  has 
been  killed  by  being  lain  on  since  he  commenced 
using  these  boxes.  j.  c.  n. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

Vai,ue  of  Dry  Fodder.— The  associate  editor 
of  Hoard’s  Dairyman  says:  “Did  you  ever  haul 
a  load  of  dry,  last  year’s  or  year  before,  straw- 
through  a  nice,  fresh  pasture  where  the  cows 
were,  and  see  them  come  up  and  appear  to  be 
hungry — fairly  ravenous — for  it,  as  though  it  was 
the  very  best  fodder  in  the  world  ?  A  cow  likes  a 
change.  In  connection  with  ensilage,  she  needs 
some  dry  fodder.  I  think  clover  hay  is  better 
than  straw,  if  you  have  it,  but  if  you  haven’t  it, 
give  her  straw'  or  a  little  Timothy  bay.  If  you 
haven’t  either,  I  would  prefer  to  save  a  little  of 
the  corn  outside,  and  make  stover  and  give  her 
that,” 

It  is  said  that  stock  raising  is  growing  to  be  a 
large  industry  in  southwestern  Georgia.  Cattle 
have  always  been  raised  there,  but  in  the  past 
eight  months,  it  is  said  that  65,000  head  have  been 
shipped  to  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  There  is 
no  reason  why  these  cattle  should  be  sent  out  of 
the  State  to  be  finished.  Georgia  farmers  ought 
to  fatten  the  cattle  and  send  them  directly  north 
for  slaughter,  or  even  slaughter  them  at  home. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  South  should  not  pro¬ 
duce  large  herds  of  beef  cattle.  The  mild  climate 
and  long  seasons  for  pasturing  are  all  favorable, 
and  the  supplies  of  cotton  seed  give  cheap  grain 
food. 

We  have  a  cow  with  a  teat  which  is  hard  to 
get  milk  from,  in  fact,  could  not  get  milk  from  it 
without  using  a  milk  tube.  Milk  runs  freely  after 
the  milk  tube  is  inserted,  but  we  can  hardly  get 
the  tube  in  the  teat.  The  stoppage  seems  to  be  in 
the  end  of  the  teat  and  the  udder  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  affected.  What  treatment  do  you  advise  for  it  ? 

Ballston,  N.  Y.  a.  b.  r. 

Ans. — The  sphincter  muscles  which  close  the 
opening  to  the  teat  are  too  tight.  A  good  veteri¬ 
narian  could  easily  cut  them  so  as  to  remedy  the 
trouble.  Plugs  of  wood  or  rubber  are  sometimes 
used  to  enlarge  the  opening,  but  you  would  better 
not  attempt  to  doctor  it. 

Building  a  Creamery.— A  man  is  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  trying  to  get  the  farmers  to  take  shares  in  a 
cooperative  creamery,  with  40  shares  at  IKK)  per 
share.  The  headquarters,  he  claims,  are  in 
Elgin,  Ill.,  and  Chicago.  He  claims  that  they  will 
get  one-fourth  more  butter,  and  pay  11  cents  more 
per  pound  than  we  are  getting  now,  which  is 
eight  cents.  Is  it  a  good  investment?  c.  b.  a. 

Coshocton  County,  O. 

It.  N.-Y. — Very  likely,  this  is  a  case  of  creamery 
shark.  The  earmarks  are  the  high  price  ($4,000) 
and  the  claims  that  he  can  get  25  per  cent  more 
butter  and  more  than  twice  as  much  money  for 
it.  A  well-managed  cooperative  creamery  is  a 
good  thing  in  a  community  where  there  is  milk 
enough  to  support  it  and  where  patrons  are 
friendly.  For  a  creamery  of  moderate  size,  $4,000 
is  too  much. 


Guaranteed  All  Right 


There  are  thousands 
of  people  in  the 
United  States  who 
use 

Little  Giant 
Cream  Separators. 
The  machines  are  in 
every  community, 
and  the  best  guaran¬ 
tee  that  we  can  give 
that  these  machines 
are  all  right  in  every 
particular  is  that 
number  sold  con¬ 
stantly  "increases  from  year  to  year. 
Where  they  are  best  known  is  where 
they  sell  most  readily.  g  .i 

P.  Ml  sharples,  ' 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

T  U=1  Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

•"  '  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


No  Bod  Taste 

about  any  of  the  dairy  products 

w.'tSc  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOS? 
IS  USED . 

5,'llas  the  largest  cooling  surface  ’ 
of  any  imachino  on  the  market, 

1  and  is  so  simple  that  it  is  as  easy  to  wash  as  a  bucket.  < 

‘  Write  fer  circulars  and  anydesired  information. 

L.R.  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  M.  Y. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MF6.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


Cam  Cal  a — CHEAP  FOR  CASH.— Cheese  Hoops, 
■  UI  vCfIC  Presses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  100  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  " Thistle  Cheese”  pier  day  In  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  ,fc  HOXIK.  Utica,  N.  Y 


A  PEDIGREE 

Is  of  equal  value  in  either 
animal  or  machine. 

The  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY 

are  machines  with  pedigrees. 

In  construction ,  material,  utility ' 
and  capacity  they  have  no  equal. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  0.4^ 


$M  nut  W  mi  Bt*,b  vaiwUtf  O’ miry  Tmrw+r 

g_»o  ignow  "Or  (•  bmf"  ta  s4ock  f**di*«. 

Frobabl y  no  ooznpaar  in  thin  oovntry  ku  UtooaUA 
inch  methods  so  Ion  g  And  pariistently  aa  tk« 
0°*  of  Manitowoc,  Wl*.  Their 
Witt  Silo  literature,  which  they  entitle  Smalley’s 
Stock  Feeder's  Guide,  is  now  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  mailed  free  if  yon  name  this  paper 
Also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  lino  IM  f— ■  j.  r-»  my.  m  ■ 

of  Silo  Machines  UN  EARTH. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  ”  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  (’anal  Streets.  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


STAVE  SILOS  aS!stthe 

“The  dairyman’s  fruit  jar.”  For  full  particulars, 
prices,  etc.,  address  A.  31.  D.  IIOLOWAY,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  or  ii.  b.  Severance,  Lansing,  Mich. 


mi  -ii  ii  “""’'Lti  MrG,  CO. ,  "mdK.'.chicago, 

l  ii..  will  sell  you  a  Feed  Cooker  direct  from  factory. 


NO  MUDDY  WATER! 

and  consequent  111th  and 
disease  can  exist  where 
Hull  Steel  TanUs  are 
used.  Pure  milk  and  high 
flavored  butter  can  only  bo  produced  with  pure  water. 
Healthy,  wholesome  beef  and  pork  cannot  bo  made 
without  it.  Our  tanks  are  made  of  best  galvanized 
steel,  put  together  in  the  most  substantial  way.  Ask 
for  anything  in  the  tank  lino;  wo  will  give  you 
estimato.  CiT  Circulars  ani>  Prices  Free. 

The  HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.  t3  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  111. 


N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

August  29  to  September3  ’98. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

New  Buildings. 

New  Water  Plant. 

Great  Attractions. 

PREMIUM  LISTS  NOW  READY. 


APPLY  TO 


J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  See),  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates,  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  the  Fair 
Grounds. 


TANDARD  SCALES 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO., 

Good  Agents  Wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dogi  holes  two  weeks 
ago.  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.” — Richard  KESUCH. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EUWAkD  K.  TAVLOK,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

Great  Boston’s  interest  in  this  war 
Is  knocked  sky  high ; 

We’ve  added  cheese  to  the  ration  list, 

And  checked  off  pie.  —Chicago  Record. 

Mb.  Gabber:  “There  is  a  man  in 
New  York  erecting  a  monument  to  Ana¬ 
nias.”  Mrs.  Gabber:  “For  the  land’s 
sake  !  And  what  material  is  he  using  ?  ” 
Mr.  Gabber:  “  War  extras.” — Puck. 

Teacher:  “  How  many  parts  of  speech 
are  there,  Johnny  ?  ”  Johnny:  “In  our 
house  there  ain’t  any,  ’cause  when 
mammy  gets  her  speech  started  it  never 
parts  ;  it  just  keeps  right  on  without  a 
break .  ” — Boston  Courier. 

Mrs.  Dix  :  “I  was  ashamed  of  you, 
Ephraim,  to  see  you  dust  the  chair  you 
sat  on  at  Mrs.  Henshaw’s  !  I  saw  her 
little  boy  watching  you.”  Dix  :  “I  saw 
him,  too.  I’m  too  old  a  fish  to  be  caught 
on  a  bent  pin  !  ” — Pearson's  Weekly. 

“  Willie,  how  did  you  get  along  at 
school  to-day  ?  ”  “  Very  well.”  “  Now, 

Willie,”  his  mother  went  on  severely, 
“  don’t  tell  stories.  I  heard  you  had  to 
be  punished.”  “Yes,  but  it  didn’t  hurt 
as  much  as  usual.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  visitor  to  the  Hritisli  Museum  re¬ 
ports  that  he  saw  a  countryman  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  bust  of  a  woman  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  ttatuary.  The  woman  was 
represented  in  the  act  of  coiling  her  hair 
and,  as  the  visitor  came  up,  the  country- 


10  Men’s  Work 

Tremendous  sales  of  Hallock’s  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  Potato  Digger  in  the  last  year, 
show  it  is  a  marvel  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  money-making.  Does  the  work  ten 
men  would  do  with  forks.  It’s  a  money-maker  to  work  with,  to  hire  out,  or  to  sell  by 
taking  an  agency.  Nothing  ever  offered  to  farmers  ever  had  such  a  boom.  Every 
one  sold  sells  from  one  to  a  dozen  others.  Thousands  of  users  testify :  “It’«  the  Best 
rotate  Digger  in  the  World.”  Send  for  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  it 
all  over  the  world.  It  has  no  rivals.  All  the  old-style,  high-priced  Diggers  are  thrown 
In  the  junk  pile  when  Hallock’s  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  comes  along.  Write  at  once  for 
descriptive  matter,  prices  and  full  information.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 

Gilt  Edge  Potato  Harvester 

4,l  sold  your  digger  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Poet,  and  he  used  it  last  Friday  and  Saturday  in  very  hard  stony  ground,  and  oa 
a  side  hill  at  that,  and  it  did  its  work  well.  I  saw  it  this  morning  myself,  and  I  must  say  that  I  can  sell  a  good  manj 
of  them  next  season,  and  I  would  like  to  be  sure  of  the  agency  for  '98."  Yours  truly, 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  1897.  W.  H.  H.  Stebbins. 

“The  digger  arrived  all  right,  although  it  was  a  long  time  on  the  way.  I  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial,  and  this  la 
tbe  result.  It  digs  all  the  potatoes,  leaves  them  all  in  sight,  and  the  ground  in  splendid  shape.  1  just  about  saved  tba 

price  of  the  digger  this  y*ar  in  digging  my  sevem 
acres  of  potatoes.  I  tb  k  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  selling  them  anotH^J-  year.  For  a  starter  thre# 
of  my  neighbors  say  they  want  one  next  year." 

Yours  trtily,  M.  1).  Pickett. 

Okemos,  Mich.,  November  13,  1897. 

“The  season  is  now  about  over,  and  we  are  very 
much  pleased  with  our  success  with  your  Gilt  Edge 
potato  digger  for  this  our  first  season  with  it.  We  have  sold  28 
of  them  and  they  are  all  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  We  have 
two  left,  but  have  them  hired  out  at  25  cents  per  acre. 
With  one  of  these  machines  we  have  dug  over  70  acres  and 
not  one  cent  for  repairs."  Yours  truly, 

Prairie  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  18,  1897.  Prairie  City  Produce  Co. 

“Inclosed  find  check  to  cover  sample  digger  shipped  to  me 
recently.  I  put  the  digger  out  for  trial  this  A.  M.  It  works 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  I  immediately  wired  you  for  five 
more.  Trust  you  shipped  them  at  once.  Please  send  me 
contract  covering  two  counties.  I  expect  to  have  a  large 
trade  on  your  digger."  Yours  truly,  Henry  Walters. 
Shermsville,  III.,  August  19,  1897. 

Mr.  Walters  had  been  handling  a  high  priced  digger  for 
several  years.  Was  very  skeptical  about  the  Gilt  Edtre,  but 
the  above  shows  the  result  of  his  giving  it  a  trial.  He  sold 
during  the  season  of  '97,  33  diggers,  every  one  of  which 
gave  entire  satisfaction. 

Special  Offer  for  introduction  where  territory  has  not  been  placed. 

D.  Y.  HILLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805  YORK,  PI. 


man  was  saying-  to  liimself  :  “  No,  sir, 

that  ain’t  true  to  nature.  She  ain’t  g-ot 
her  mouth  full  of  hairpins.” — Tit  Bits. 

“  I  like  the  pattern  well  enoug-h,” 
said  the  customer  who  had  dropped  in 
to  look  at  some  ginghams,  “  but  I’m 
afraid  the  colors  will  run.”  “Run, 
ma’am!  ”  indignantly  answered  the  sales¬ 
man.  “Red,  white  and  blue?  They 
never  run!  ”  Whereupon  the  woman  with 


American  Buncher 

and  Seed  Saver— 

it’s  a  neat  device  for  attaching  to  the  cutter  bar  of  a  mower 
FOR  HARVESTING  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  cut  shows  how  it  operates.  Saves  all  shattering.  It  will 
follow  right  after  any  machine  now  used  and  saraoM. 
third  ntoro  seen  than  can  otherwise  be  secured.  This  is 
the  willing  testimony  of  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  and  who 
know.  Pays  for  itself  the  first  season.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  It.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  from  users  sent  free. 

American  Buncher  Manfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


the  flag  pinned  to  the  lapel  of  her  jacket 
rose  patriotically  to  the  occasion  and 
bought  45  yards. — Chicago  Tribune. 

“  Hadn’t  you  orter  kind  o’  he  easy  with 
the  Government  on  the  way  it’s  runnin’ 
the  war?”  she  inquired  gently.  “Oh,  I 
dunno,”  replied  Mr.  Corntossel  as  he 
riffled  the  leaves  of  a  report  from  the 
Agricultural  Department.  “  Ez  long  ez 
the  Government  ondertakes  to  teach  me 
how  ter  run  a  farm,  I  don’t  see  why  I 
shouldn’t  git  back  with  a  few  remarks 
about  the  Board  of  Strategy.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 


The  Brant'Ferris  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Bye  Thrasher. 

Tke  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  In  the  world.  Will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain  In  the  same  time  with  loss  power  than  any  machine  built.  Sold 
with  or  without  Stacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Seeder,  Grant’s  Fan  Mill,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  Address  GRANT-FERRIS  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  South  Side  Fruit  Carriers 

For  Strawberries,  nucks,  Peaches,  Plums,  etc. ,  with  all  the  latest  ideas 
in  shipping  packages.  Send  for  illustrated  Inkling  and  prices. 

SOUTH  SIDE  MFC.  CO.,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


»UT  ”omiOT  FROM  FAOTORV."  «*»T 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Mooses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  ose  6*  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  4  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yoa.  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  1NGERS0LL.  »*8  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  \ 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity ,  to  to  120  hbls.  in  10  hrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLET  b  PRESS  0(1., 

(Sue.  to  Sclienck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


NERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pomps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

118  W.  Water  Su,  Syracuse,  If.  Y, 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

88  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power. 

46  Inch  Bell 


Hay  or 
Straw 


Feed  Opening. 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  ‘■'^fjrSTEEL 
rgest  line  In  the  -world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1 1 1 1  Hampshire  St, Quincy, ML 


^^^^^^^SEl^mRECT^TO  FARMERS. 

Farmers  b*-  Wise,  Deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  pen  ct.  on  your  Fertilizers. 

You  Save  Salesman’s  Expenses  and  A&ent’a  Front. 

Analysis.  Phos.  Acid,  Ammonia,  Actual  Potash, 

Per  cent.  Per  oent.  Per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25  4  to  6  .  8aa.ooperton 

Four  Fold  Fertilizer .  9tol0  2to3  2toS  16.00  “ 

Smoky  City  “  .  8  to  10  \V.  to  W,  IK  to  2 Y%  15.00  " 

Big  Bonanza  “  .  9  to  10  2%  to  3%  4  to  5  ao.oo 

Potato  Special  “  9tol0  3%  to  6  toT  83-00  " 

Tobacco  Special  “  .  11  to  12  Sto4  4to5  ai.oo  " 

A  Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15  4  to  5  . .  x8.oo  ' 

f  For  sampks  and  pamphlet,  write  WALKER  SJRATMAN  &.  CO.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg. P*. 


HARLEQUIN 

l)!ont  T.i  on  tin  n*  I  ncA  1 « 


BUGS,  Chinch 
Bugs,  Squash 
Hugs,  Plant  Lice,  Sau*Jos6  Scale,  etc.,  easily  kilted 
by  my  newly  discovered  method.  Treatise  describing 
same  mailed  for  $1.  Quick,  sure,  cheap;  unique. 
Satisfaction  positively  guaranteed.  Investigate  ! 
Pamphlet  free.  FRED  REINLEIN,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 


FARMERS 


.ey  by  selling  and  using 
n  Binders, used  on  every 


yon  am  make  mone 

HOLDFAST  Corn1 _ _  „  . 

shock.  Pull  and  It’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get 
town  agency.  Samples,  3  sizes,  mailed 
4cts.  TIE  CO.,  liol  i a,  UnadlU*,  M.  Y. 


Galv’d 
i  Steel  * 


“MAUDS” 
WIND  MILLS 

are  up-to-date.  Simple  in  construction, 
powerful  in  action,  neat  in  design;  guar¬ 
anteed  to  the  buyer;  has  stood  the  test  of 
time;  is  the  farmers’  friend;  made  in 
various  sizes.  Catalogue  for  the  asking. 
For  prices, etc.,  address  A.  M.  I>.  1IOLO- 
AVAY.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  “MAUD  S” 
WIND  MILL  AND  PUMP  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

^WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS* 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 
i  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
(  DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
J  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
FkDDRE53  WIUJAMS  BROS.ITHACA.N.V4 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  kinds. 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Order  now  before  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  catches  you.  Catalogue  and 
price-list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  C  f 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co., 

-  - 


spons¬ 
ible 

Agents  ' 

Write 
for 

what  you 
wantand our ‘ 
Illustrated  Cata- , 
logue— FREE. 


Galvanized  Steel 

PUMPING 

I  POWER  MILLS 

1  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  I 
I  durable;  they  are  self-oiling,  direct  or  back- , 
geared,  and  have  the  most  perfect  governor 
made.  We  make  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 
l  Corn  Huskers,  Com  Shelters,  Feed  Grinders, 
Wood  Saws,  Sweep  Powers,  Tread  Powers,  Hay 
’  Loaders — full  line  of  anything  the  farmer  needs. 


APPLETON 

t7  Fargo  Street, 


MFC.  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Ajax 


FARQUHAR’S 

Traction  and  Portable  Engines. 


1-2 
c n  cr 
P 

3 


o  % 

*-b  p 


a 

S£.  n 


GA 


Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

I.  B.  FIRQUHIR  CB.  Ltd.,  YBRK,  PI. 


HEEBNERS 


f  Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

HORSE-POWER 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR.  SO 

FOrl-  ^  Anri  Unroaa  J^5iKy _ 1  J  « 


LITTLE  Gl A MTfrh res hing Machine/ 

Threshes  Grain.Rice.Flax.Millet  and  Grass  Seed.Fully 
warranted.  Feed  &  Ensilage  Cutters,Foed  Grinders, 4c. 

HEUBNER  *  SONS,  LAN8DALE,  PA.,  V-  B.  A. 


farm:  EH8, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 

AND  ALL  OTnKR 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER”  SffiK 

Stationaries,  Portables,  &c. 


Catalogue,  Testimonials,  &c.,  by  addressing 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


for  l,  2,  &  3  horses,  with  governor,  either  level 
-w  ^  or  regular  tread.  -|-‘ff====Tf^^3 


and  CataTjKi^^1 

logue  of  gJiVML 

Sweep  Fowers7^~~J - — .  aSwpfrVJp 

band  and  power  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Cutters, 

Feed  Mills,  8teel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mower*,  Wood 
Saws,  Kngines — 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 

B*  8.  ME8SINGEK  A  SON.  TATAMY.  PA* 


rHE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 

ARE  COOD  ENCINE8 

because  they  are  made  of  the 
best  materiel  known,  with  the 
very  best  workmanship  prof  urahle. 
Theyare  Horizontal,  6  H.  P. 
up;  upright,  3  H.  P.  up;  and 
Portable,  6  to  12  H.P.  These 
are  ideal  engines  for  faim  use 
good  for  running  SEPARATOR, 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
CORN  SMELLER,  FEED  GRINDERS. 
iWOOD  SAWS,  EtC.  Send  for  free 
•  book  on  Engines  and  Boilers. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO.,  Box  1308,  Springfield,  0. 


UnDCC  DnUUEDC  thrashers 

llUllwKa  |  UWCtlWy  AND  CLEANERS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  ffllTTCpC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  DU  1  1 


ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT,  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 
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DUPLICATE  TWIN  CALVES. 

FOUR  REMARKABLE  IIEIFKR  SISTERS. 

A  Quartette  of  Red  Beauties. 

On  May  6,  1897,  a  grade  Holstein  cow  owned  by 
Christian  Blystone,  of  Cambridge,  Fa.,  gave  birth  to 
four  heifer  calves.  This  is  considered  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  and,  perhaps,  unheard-of  occurrence.  Dr. 
Thos.  Merideth,  of  Jamestown,  says  that, 
while  there  is  no  physiological  reason  why 
a  cow  might  not  have  four  calves  at  one 
birth,  he  has  no  knowledge  that  such  a 
thing  ever  did  happen  before.  “  I  know,’’ 
said  he,  “  that  the  possibility  of  a  cow 
having  more  than  three  calves  at  a  time 
was  never  mentioned  by  the  old  professor 
who  lectured  to  us  in  college,  and  he  was 
not  only  a  scientific  man,  but  a  practical 
breeder  of  cattle  as  well,  of  extensive  ex¬ 
perience.” 

These  twin  twins  have  changed  hands 
several  times.  After  going  the  rounds  of 
the  local  fairs,  they  were  bought  by  A.  G. 

Sweet,  of  Union  City,  a  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  amateur  farmer.  He  was 
the  first  to  break  up  the  family,  which  he 
did  by  selling  the  dam  shortly  after 
they  came  into  his  possession.  And  now 
word  comes  of  the  reunion  of  this  unique 
family,  Mr.  L.  W.  Mitchell  having  pur¬ 
chased  the  herd  to  go  on  to  a  farm  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Early  last  Fall,  a 
Pittsburgh  man  wanted  them  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  State  agricultural  fairs,  but  the  offer  of 
$350  was  refused.  The  calves  are  beauties  and  no 
mistake.  A  description  of  one  fits  every  other  one 
exactly.  “  How  were  these  heifers  bred  ?”  was  asked 
of  Mr.  Brainard,  Mr.  Sweet’s  farmer. 

“  The  dam  was  a  large,  spotted  black-and-white 
cow,  cross-bred,  half  Holstein  and  half  Short-horn. 
The  sire  was  a  Short-horn,  of  a  superior  milking 
family,  so  you  see  the  calves  are  no  scrubs  but  cross¬ 
bred,  three-fourths  Short-horn,  and  one- 
fourth  Holstein.  But  they  take  after  the 
Short-horn  type  in  form  and  color,  as  you 
see.” 

“You  have  seen  the  dam  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  I  took  care  of  her,  and  milked 
her  for  some  time  after  Mr.  Sweet  bought 
them.  She  was  the  largest  cow  I  ever 
saw.  Why,  I  could  stand  close  to  her 
with  one  hip  under  my  arm,  and  just 
reach  across  to  the  other  with  my  hand, 
and  she  had  a  magnificent  udder.” 

“  Did  she  give  milk  enough  for  four 
calves  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  They  claimed  that  she  did,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  dispute  it.” 

“  What  is  the  difference  in  these  calves  ? 

You  may  know  of  something  that  a 
stranger  wouldn’t  notice  at  once.” 

“  There  is  no  difference  that  anybody 
can  see.  You  would  say  that  they  are 
solid  red  in  color,  but  they  are  not.  Here 
is  one  that  has  a  little  white  on  her  belly. 

But  that  doesn’t  make  any  difference,  for 
all  alike  have  this  private  mark.  Of  the 
scores  that  have  come  to  see  these  twins, 
only  one  man  has  claimed  that  he  could 
tell  one  from  another,  and  I  tested  him  at  once.  I 
asked  him  to  turn  his  back  with  his  face  in  the  corner, 
while  I  stirred  up  the  animals.  He  did  so,  and  I  re¬ 
moved  a  small  piece  of  hay  kom  the  back  of  the  one 
he  had  picked,  and  then  made  them  change  places. 
He  turned  to  find  his  calf  and,  after  looking  them 
over  a  minute  or  two,  gave  it  up.  The  difference  was 
that  piece  of  hay.  ” 


At  Fig.  213,  is  shown  a  picture  of  the  calves  and 
their  dam,  as  they  appeared  at  the  fairs.  Another 
picture  at  Fig.  214,  shows  them  at  home  with  more 
size  to  them.  l.  w. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is,  certainly,  a  curious  if  not  an  un¬ 
precedented  freak.  As  a  rule,  freemartins,  that  is, 
heifers  which  are  twins  to  bull  calves,  do  not  breed, 


though  cases  are  not  unknown  in  which  they  have 
dropped  calves.  In  the  barren  ones,  the  reproductive 
organs  are  imperfect  or  undeveloped.  Whether  the 
same  will  be  true  of  these  twin  twins  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  speculation.  And  if  they  do  breed,  it  is  an¬ 
other  most  interesting  speculation  as  to  whether  there 
will  be  anything  unusual  in  their  progeny.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  some  human  families  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  twin  habit,  and  this  propensity  is  trans- 
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mitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Dorset 
sheep  are  very  prolific,  and  if  anything,  twins  are  more 
frequent  with  them  than  single  lambs.  It  may  be 
that  this  Holstein  cow  may  be  the  progenitress  of  a 
race  that  will  bring  forth  twins,  twin  twins  and  the 
mothers  of  twins.  But  will  they  all  be  heifers  ?  We 
shall  watch  the  outcome  with  much  interest.  Have 
any  of  our  readers  heard  of  a  similar  case  ? 


THE  AGE  OF  A  HEN. 

IIOW  TO  TELL  A  BULLET. 

No  One  Has  a  Simple  Rule. 

Not  long  ago,  one  of  our  readers  asked  for  some 
simple  rule  for  telling  the  age  of  hens,  as  he  wanted 
to  be  able,  in  buying  birds  in  the  general  market,  to 
pick  out  the  yearlings  from  the  two  and  three-year- 
olds:  This  seems  like  such  a  simple  and 
easily  -  answered  question,  that  we  felt 
rather  ashamed  of  ourselves  to  think  that 
we  could  not  answer  it  offhand.  On  send¬ 
ing  the  following  questions,  however,  to  a 
lot  of  the  experts,  we  find  that  we  know 
just  about  as  much  about  it  as  they  do  : 

Will  you  tell  our  readers  how  they  may  safely 
tell  the  one-year-old  hen  from  a  two-year-old  ?  In 
a  miscellaneous  lot  of  poultry,  what  signs  or  in¬ 
dications  should  they  look  for  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  buying  yearlings  as  distinct  from 
two-year  or  three-year-olds  ? 

Wm.  J.  Salter  says  that  he  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  his  method  of  telling  the  age  of  a 
hen.  It  is  more  from  the  appearance  of 
the  bird  and  general  experience  with  her. 

D.  A.  Mount,  of  New  Jersey,  can  give  no 
simple  rule  that  is  a  sure  one.  The  birds 
have  an  older  appearance  as  they  grow 
old.  For  example,  a  pullet  looks  bright 
around  the  eyes  ;  as  she  grows  older,  the 
head  appears  different,  and  has  an  older 
look.  Still,  when  pullets  are  out  of  con¬ 
dition,  they  look  much  the  same.  While 
he  thinks  he  can  generally  pick  out  the 
old  birds,  he  cannot  tell  another  how  to  do  it. 

H.  J.  Blanchard  has  had  a  long  and  successful  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry,  yet  he  says  that  he  does  not 
know  of  any  sure  rule  or  method  by  which  one-year- 
old  hens  may  be  distinguished  from  those  two  or  three 
years  old. 

O.  W.  Mapes,  with  his  hens  by  the  acre,  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  age  of  a  hen,  yet  he  wants 
to  know  whether  we  cannot  give  him  something  easy. 

He  cannot  count  the  rings  on  her  horns, 
or  judge  from  the  condition  of  her  teeth. 
Mr.  Mapes  says  that,  if  some  one  tells  us 
that  an  old  hen  has  scaly  legs,  and  the 
young  one  smooth  ones,  we  do  not  want 
to  believe  any  such  talk.  The  scales  are 
formed  by  a  parasite,  and  not  by  Father 
Time.  The  best  way  that  Mr.  Mapes 
knows  of  is  to  kill  the  hen  and  cook  her. 
If  she  cooks  tender  in  from  two  to  three 
hours,  she  is  a  young  hen ;  if  not,  she  is 
an  old  one.  This  is  about  on  a  par  with 
the  rule  Mr.  Mapes  has  adopted  for  de¬ 
termining  whether  an  egg  contains  a 
rooster  or  a  pullet.  Hatch  the  egg  under 
a  hen,  and  watch  the  chick  for  about  a 
year — if  it  crows,  it  is  a  rooster,  if  it  lays 
eggs,  it  is  a  pullet. 

J.  E.  Stevenson  has  no  sure  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  age  of  a  hen  after  she  is  one  year 
old.  The  older  hens  may  have  rougher 
legs  or  spurs,  but  there  is  no  certainty 
about  these  signs.  The  point  of  the 
breastbone  usually  gets  hard  and  sharp 
with  age  ;  with  younger  fowls,  it  is  soft 
and  gristly,  but  this  will  not  do  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule. 

Fred  Grundy  can  only  tell  the  following  story : 
“  This  query  reminds  me  of  a  little  incident.  Some¬ 
thing  less  than  40  months  ago,  a  breeder,  well-known 
among  the  fraternity,  called  and  asked  the  privilege 
of  selecting  six  pullets,  for  which  he  offered  a  good 
price.  It  was  in  February,  and  both  pullets  and  hens 
were  nicely  arrayed  in  their  best  suits.  He  was 
allowed  to  proceed ;  and  with  much  pomp  and  cere- 
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mony  and  critical  inspection,  he  selected  three  pullets 
and  three  hens.  I  knew  them,  because  they  were 
marked  in  the  web  of  the  foot.  T  asked  him  how  he 
could  distinguish  pullets  from  hens.  Picking  up  a 
hen,  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  difference  between  her 
and  a  three-year-old  lien  in  the  yard,  and  to  show  how 
he  could  pick  out  pullets  every  time,  and  without  the 
least  difficulty.  A  man  who  buys  thousands  of  fowls 
every  year,  and  pays  one  to  two  cents  per  pound  more 
for  pullets  than  hens,  tells  me  that  the  only  way  that 
he  can  distinguish  a  pullet  from  a  ben  is  by  the  breast¬ 
bone.  He  says  that  he  takes  hold  of  the  posterior 
end  of  the  bone,  and  if  it  bends  easily,  the  bird  is  a 
pullot ;  if  it  is  stiff  and  hard,  the  fowl  is  a  hen.  When 
I  mate  up  my  birds  early  in  January,  I  would  have  a 
time  separating  the  early-hatched  pullets  from  the 
hens  if  they  were  not  marked.  I  couldn't  do  it.” 

On  the  whole,  all  this  goes  to  show  that  some  of  the 
simpler  things  about  poultry  keeping  arc  the  things 
that  we  need  to  know  most  about.  A  good  many  of 
our  poultry  teachers  want  to  begin  on  us  at  the  top 
and  work  down.  In  reality,  we  need  to  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  simpler  things,  and  many  of  the  little 
things  that  seem  so  simple  on  their  face,  will  be 
found  hardest  of  all  when  we  really  try  to  follow  them 
up  and  give  definite  information  about  them. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Beks  and  Grapes. — A.  M.  Bowman,  manager  of 
that  great  Virginia  orchard  described  on  page  298, 
says  that  he  has  used  the  ordinary  paper  sacks  used 
in  grocery  stores  for  bagging  grapes.  They  are  not 
satisfactory  in  wet  seasons.  He  says  that,  last  year, 
the  bees  cut  through  many  of  them  and  destroj'ed  the 
grapes.  He  says  that  beekeepers  claim  that  bees  will 
not  break  the  skin  of  a  grape,  but  he  has  carefully 
watched  them,  and  actually  seen  the  bees  cutting 
holes  through  common  inanila  bags. 

Mapks  on  Poultry. — O.  W.  Mapes,  the  electric  hen 
man,  says  he  has  learned  two  or  three  things  recently 
about  poultry.  He  has  moved  his  houses  closer  to¬ 
gether  to  save  labor  in  carrying  food  to  the  birds.  He 
says  that  one  may  safely  put  these  small  houses  1(5 
feet  apart,  and  the  hens  will  know  their  own  homes, 
and  stay  in  them  after  a  short  time.  He  says  that  he 
bought  50  hens  on  March  10,  and  they  have  laid  202 
dozen  eggs  in  three  months,  paying  for  themselves  at 
50  cents  each  ;  but  before  four  months  are  over,  they 
will  have  settled  their  feed  bill,  also,  from  the  present 
outlook.  Spring,  he  says,  is  the  time  to  buy  old  hens. 

A  Suspension  Foot  Bridge. — Near  Prattsville,  N. 
Y.,  is  a  suspension  foot  bridge.  The  total  length  is 
355  feet,  the  span  over  the  creek  about  200  feet.  Each 
pier  consists  of  two  heavy  timbers  set  firmly  in  the 
ground,  with  a  cross-piece  on  the  top.  The  four  cables 
are  three-fourths-inch  wire  rope  ;  two  pass  over  the 
top  of  the  piers  about  three  feet  apart,  the  others, 
about  six  feet  below,  support  the  planks  of  the  foot 
path,  and  are  guyed  to  the  upper  cables.  The  cables 
are  fastened  to  a  large  tree  at  one  end.  and  anchored 
in  the  ground  at  the  other.  The  bridge  sways  con¬ 
siderably  in  crossing,  but  is  perfectly  safe.  The  cost 
was  about  $700.  w.  h. 

The  Carman  Potato. — A  reader  in  Missouri  says 
that  he  has  now  three  acres  of  Carman  No.  1  potatoes 
which  have  come  from  the  seed  sent  out  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  three  years  ago.  Part  of  these  potatoes  are 
on  sod  land,  and  part  on  an  old  strawberry  bed.  .  The 
former  seem  to  be  growing  faster.  This  man  says 
that  he  finds  something  wrong  with  the  Carman, 
which  he  cannot  understand.  Every  year,  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  “  runty  hills  ”  in  every  row,  no  matter  how 
rich  the  ground  may  be.  These  hills  seem  to  set 
tubers  the  size  of  large  marbles,  and  then  down  they 
go.  He  wants  an  explanation,  but  it  will  be  hard  to 
supply  it. 

Sheep-Shearing  Machine.— We  have  several  times 
spoken  of  the  machines  for  shearing  sheep.  In  Austra¬ 
lia,  on  the  large  sheep  ranches,  some  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  have  proved  very  satisfactory  indeed.  In  this 
country,  a  small  hand-power  machine  was  introduced 
several  years  ago,  and  now  seems  to  be  giving  good 
satisfaction.  It  was  first  used  as  a  horse-clipper,  and 
finally  a  new  set  of  knives  were  arranged,  and  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  in  shearing  sheep.  It  is  now  in 
quite  general  use  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  A 
picture  of  the  machine  is  shown  at  Fig.  215.  It  will 
be  seen  that  one  man  or  boy  is  needed  to  turn  the 
wheel,  while  another  holds  the  clipper.  Farmers 
using  the  machine  write  us  that  it  is  much  faster  and 
easier  to  operate  than  the  old-fashioned  sheep  shears, 
while  there  is  less  danger  to  the  sheep  in  the  hands 
of  a  careless  man.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  need 
a  flock  of  75  or  100  good  sheep  in  order  to  make  the 
machine  pay  for  itself.  By  putting  in  another  set  of 
knives,  it  can  be  used  for  clipping  horses.  In  almost 
any  neighborhood,  farmers  would  find  use  enough  for 
the  machine  to  pay  good  interest  on  the  investment. 


Government-Tested  Seeds. — Speaking  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  tests  of  seeds,  James  Vick’s  Sons  say  :  “  Buying 
seeds  ‘  on  the  market  ’  might  injure  an  innocent  seeds¬ 
man  through  the  carelessness  of  the  dealer  who  kept 
his  goods  over  from  year  to  year.  At  almost  any 
grocery  or  general  store  in  a  village,  can  be  found 
California  Food,  rolled  oats,  and  cracked  wheat,  neatly 
put  up,  that  have  stood  on  the  shelves  for  months, 
and  are  almost  alive  and  not  fit  to  eat :  but  are  we  to 
understand  that  the  manufacturers  of  these  foods  are 
to  be  advertised  as  frauds  because  of  careless  store¬ 
keepers  ?  ” 

Manufacturing  Big  Egg  Records. — Here  is  one 
way  of  doing  it  :  “  The  egg  year  begins,  we  will 

assume,  March  1,  and  we  have  400  fine  pullets 
which  are  ready  to  do  their  best.  They  will 
lay  sometimes  nearly  400  eggs  in  a  single  day,  for  a 
time,  and  the  egg  record  grows  rapidly.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  stop  laying  in  the  Fall,  they  are  sold, 
and  early-hatched  chicks  which  will  begin  laying  in 
October  and  November  are  put  in  their  places.  There 
is  the  same  number  of  hens  for  the  whole  year,  but 
not  the  same  ones.  Many  times,  the  original  hens 
would  not  lay  five  eggs  per  month  during  Winter, 
while  the  pullets  may  do  well.”  c.  k.  chapman. 

Small  Steel  Elevators. — A  reader  in  Manitoba 
says  that  he  has  observed  the  steel  grain  elevators 
which  are  being  built  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  They  are  circular,  riveted  together  like  a  boiler. 
He  thinks  small  tanks  made  of  light  metal  might  be 
as  cheap  for  a  farmer's  granary  as  a  wooden  building. 


A  SHEEP-SHEARING  MACHINE.  Fig.  215. 


since  lumber  is  very  high  in  that  Province.  On  con¬ 
sulting  manufacturers  of  steel  tanks,  we  find  that 
they  have  done  little  in  this  line.  The  Kelly  Foundry 
Company,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  have  made  a  number  of 
galvanized  steel  granaries  for  use  inside  of  a  barn. 
These  granaries  are  rat  and  mice-proof,  and  have 
given  excellent  satisfaction  for  indoor  usage.  It  is 
not  known  how  such  granaries  would  work  out  of 
doors.  The  American  Steel  Tank  Company  think  the 
cost  would  interfere  with  any  large  use  of  outdoor 
steel  granaries.  Steel  tanks  could  be  used  without 
being  soldered  together,  and  one  large  enough  to  hold 
(500  bushels  of  wheat  would  cost  $(50  to  $75. 

Irrigation  for  Strawberries.— A  friend  in  Ohio 
says  that  he  came  out  in  debt  this  year  for  lack  of 
moisture  enough  to  perfect  his  strawberries  just  at 
the  time  when  they  began  to  ripen.  This  has  been 
the  story  in  many  parts  of  the  country  this  past  sea¬ 
son.  The  early  part  of  the  Spring  was  very  wet,  and 
the  strawberries  made  a  heavy  growth  and  started  a 
large  crop  of  fruit.  Just  when  the  plant  most  needed 
rain,  there  came  a  dry  spell,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
large  part  of  the  berries  could  not  mature.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  evident,  as  we  study  the  plant,  that 
the  strawberry  is  peculiar  in  its  habits  of  feeding. 
It  must  have  food  and  drink  close  up  to  the  roots  just 
when  they  are  needed,  as  its  roots  rarely  extend  more 
than  a  foot  away  from  the  crown.  Thus  irrigation 
pays  better,  perhaps,  with  the  strawberry,  than  with 
any  other  small  fruit. 

Potatoes  and  Frost. — J.  C.  Senger,  of  Virginia, 
claims  that  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  possesses 
the  ability  to  resist  frost,  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Last  November,  he  planted  specimens  of  these  pota¬ 
toes  in  a  single  row  about  15  inches  apart.  Beside 
them,  were  planted  two  other  varieties.  By  March  1, 
the  Sir  Walter  Raleighs  were  several  inches  above 
ground,  and  a  perfect  stand.  A  severe  freeze  followed, 
and  the  day  before  it  came,  Mr.  Senger  drew  a  heavy 
mulch  of  forest  leaves  over  the  potatoes  ;  all  came 
through  it  safely.  In  the  first  week  of  May,  another 


heavy  frost  occurred  ;  the  other  two  varieties  were 
bitten  down  to  the  mulch,  but  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
showed  no  traces  of  injury  ;  not  even  the  flower  buds 
were  touched.  We  know  that  the  vines  and  leaves  of 
the  Carman  potato  are  unusually  tough  and  leathery. 
They  resist  attacks  from  bugs  better  than  many  other 
varieties.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  in  the 
ability  of  various  potato  vines  to  withstand  insects 
and  frost. 

Use  of  a  Grain  Header. — Since  the  advent  of  the 
Russian  thistle  in  these  parts,  the  header  has  gained 
steadily.  Short  straw  and  plenty  of  weeds  made  it  a 
hard  job  to  secure  the  crop  with  a  binder  ;  but  when 
the  straw  is  of  sufficient  length,  many  still  use  the 
binder.  Most  of  the  headers  sold  now  are  combina¬ 
tion  machines,  on  which  a  binder  attachment  can  be 
placed  and  used,  if  one  so  desires.  I  consider  heading 
far  ahead  of  any  other  way  of  handling  the  wheat 
crop  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  for  when  one  is  done 
cutting,  he  is  also  done  stacking,  and  this,  perhaps, 
saves  one-half  the  cost  of  labor.  But  the  thrashing 
men  claim  a  better  yield  from  grain  cut  with  a  binder, 
because  wheat  cut  with  a  header  must  be  fully  ripe, 
and  if  high  winds  come  up  at  the  time,  it  shells  more 
or  less.  Stacking  is  done  in  few  cases  ;  even  when 
grain  is  cut  with  a  binder,  shock  thrashing  is  prac¬ 
ticed  by  nearly  all.  but  when  wheat  is  stacked,  it  is  in 
the  old-style  round  stack.  I  think  that,  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  crop  in  this  section  of  the  country  will  be 
sold  in  the  Fall,  regardless  of  prices,  and  if  prices 
are  good,  more  will  be  sold  in  proportion.  K.  c  A. 

Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

R.  N.-Y. — Probably,  most  of  our  readers  have  never 
seen  a  header.”  It  is  a  wide  machine  which  gathers 
in  the  heads  and  about  18  inches  or  more  of  the  straw, 
cuts  them  off  and  loads  them  on  a  wagon  which  travels 
at  the  side.  The  horses  walk  behind  the  header.  The 
stubble  is  left  long.  The  heads  are  stacked  like  hay. 
In  California,  headers  with  a  cut  50  feet  wide  are 
pushed  by  traction  engines  on  level  fields,  or  hauled 
by  16  to  20  mules. 

Hard  Life  of  the  Hired  Man. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  18,  you  seem  to  be  in  love 
with  the  idea  of  man  anti  wife  working  out  on  a  farm 
together,  and  try  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
project  and  the  situation  of  a  salaried  city  man  at 
$1,000  per  year.  .Just  think  what  a  privilege  it  would 
be  to  lie  in  bed  till  4  o’clock,  the  w'ife  having  the 
same  privilege  ;  then  proceed  to  the  dingy  stable  and 
kitchen  to  delve  away  for  an  hour  of  two  before  eating 
a  hasty  breakfast,  w'hile  some  one  casts  hasty  glances 
towards  the  clock,  and  wonders  how  you  can  eat  so 
much  and  be  so  long  doing  it.  Then  listen  to  the, 
“  Hustle  up,  John,  or  we  shall  never  get  that  team 
started!”  “Hurry  up,  Maria,  with  those  dishes,  for 
we  must  get  at  that  washing  or  baking  !”  Then  keep 
up  the  tension  till  the  sun  has  set,  then  go  the  round 
of  chores,  eat  your  supper,  then  take  the  lantern  and 
get  the  wagon  ready  for  the  morrow',  while  wife  cleans 
up  the  supper  table  and  gets  the  pork  and  potatoes 
for  breakfast.  Then  retire  at  9:30  or  10  o’clock,  lazily 
to  await  the  stroke  of  four,  then  arise  and  repeat,  and 
so  continue  till  Sunday,  when  you  can  recreate  by 
cleaning  out  the  hogpen,  hunting  up  the  young  cattle 
and  salting  them,  washing  and  oiling  the  harness,  and 
caring  for  the  team  when  “my  lord  and  lady  ”  have 
returned  from  church.  In  the  meantime,  all  wife  has 
to  do  is  to  set  the  dining-room  and  parlor  to  rights, 
for  some  friends  may  call,  get  a  good  dinner,  and 
have  it  all  hot,  for  Mrs.  Caller  is  a  fine  housekeeper. 
Then  if  both  are  spry,  you  can  clean  up  and  have 
nothing  to  do  but  idle  and  visit  from  3  till  (5  o'clock. 
In  addition  to  those  six  hours  daily  that  you  have 
spent  in  sleep  and  idleness,  you  will,  also,  have  time 
to  figure  out  that  you  and  wife  have  worked  only 
about  130  hours  out  of  the  188  [Connecticut  weeks  must 
be  long  ones.  Eds.]  in  the  week,  for  which  you  are 
to  receive  the  sum  of  two  and  seven-tenths  (2.7) 
cents  each  per  hour  in  addition  to  board,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  privilege  you  have  enjoyed  of  sleeping  in 
the  attic  or  w'oodhouse  chamber,  or  as  one  party  I 
knew,  in  the  chamber  over  the  hogs. 

Further,  you  figure  in  for  your  city  man  quite  an 
expense  for  laziness  ($75).  You.  also,  talk  about 
doctors’  bills,  church  expenses,  etc.  Does  the  city 
man  need  to  ride  any  more  than  his  country  brother  ? 
Who  pays  the  laborer’s  doctor’s  bills  ?  Certainly  not 
the  man  that  hires,  but  the  laborer  must  pay,  also, 
board  for  the  time  that  he  is  idle.  Then  you  figure 
$125  for  groceries,  and  call  it  modest.  I  do  not  believe 
that  one-fourth  part  that  amount  of  groceries  has 
been  furnished  for  any  farm  laborers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  if  they  had  been  bought  at  city  prices,  for  any 
one  year,  in  the  last  five  years.  As  for  meats,  we 
don’t  get  lamb  chops  and  porterhouse  steaks,  unless 
something  accidentally  dies.  One  that  has  worked 
out  by  the  month,  and  knows  about  it.  G.  L.  G. 

Connecticut 

R.  N.-Y.— Several  parties  have  already  written  to 
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learn  more  about  that  place  in  Washing-ton  State.  Is 
it  a  fact  that  farmers  generally  are  such  hard  masters? 
We  believe  that  this  writer  is  sincere  in  what  he  says, 
and  that  such  cases  as  he  pictures  can  be  found  ;  but 
we  don't  believe  that  such  are  the  rule.  Some  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  writer  of  the  above,  however,  show 
how  little  he  and  others  similarly  situated  know 
about  the  real  situation  of  the  city  man.  He  calls  the 
$75  a  year  •' an  expense  for  laziness.”  The  city  man 
might  go  afoot,  but  in  the  case  of  the  writer  of  this, 
it  would  mean  a  walk  of  about  40  miles  a  day.  The 
fact  is  that  few  country  people  realize  the  true  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  city  workingman.  We  cited  a  typical  aver¬ 
age  case,  while  we  believe  that  our  friend  has  taken 
an  extreme  case. 


FALL-DUG  PEACH  TREES  DIED. 

WHEN  ARK  SPRING-DUG  TREES  BETTER? 

Last  Fall,  a  Massachusetts  reader  bought  a  lot  of 
peach  trees,  pruned  the  roots  and  tops,  and  heeled 
them  in,  covering  the  tops  as  well  as  the  roots  with 
earth.  Last  Spring,  most  of  the  tops  appeared  to  be 
dead  and  dry  most  of  their  length.  We  asked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  horticultural  authorities  whether  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  covering  the  tops  with  earth  caused  this  in¬ 
jury,  and  whether  they  consider  it  unsafe  to  dig 
peach  trees  in  Autumn  for  Spring  setting.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  their  replies  : 

Spring  Treks  Better. — Edwin  Iloyt,  Connecticut, 
says  that,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not  advise  taking  up  aud 
heeling  in  peach  trees,  or  even  setting  them  in  the 
Fall.  The  peach  is  a  late-growing  tree,  holds  its 
foliage  late,  and  the  wood  is  porous  and  needs  the 
leaves  until  they  drop  oft'  naturally,  to  harden  the 
wood.  There  is  much  more  risk  in  planting  peach 
trees  in  Fall  than  in  Spring.  If  heeled  in  at  all,  it 
should  be  in  dry  soil  with  the  tops  all  left  on.  They 
should  be  in  a  slanting  position  with  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  bodies  covered,  and  the  soil  be  thoroughly 
worked  about  every  root.  Well-grown  peach  trees  set 
in  Spring  and  properly  cut  back,  seldom  fail  to  grow. 
He  cannot  see  why  any  one  should  want  to  buy  peach 
trees  in  Fall  to  be  set  in  Spring.  Let  the  nurseryman 
take  the  risk  of  wintering  the  peach  trees.  All  other 
fruit  or  forest  trees  may  be  set  with  safety  in  Fall, 
except  on  wet  ground. 

Fall-Dug  Trees  Unsafe. — J.  II.  Hale,  Connecticut, 
says  that  long  experience  has  taught  him  that  it  is 
entirely  unsafe  to  handle  northern-grown  peach  trees 
in  the  Fall.  They  grow  the  latest  of  all  trees,  and  do 
not  fully  mature  their  roots  and  tops  until  about 
freezing  time  in  early  Winter.  The  practice  of  digging 
and  selling  them  in  October  or  November  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  one,  and  the  nurseryman  who  cares  for  his  repu¬ 
tation  should  recommend  his  customers  to  buy  peach 
trees  in  the  Spring.  The  cause  of  the  loss  by  the 
Massachusetts  reader  was,  probably,  from  burying 
these  immature,  succulent  trees  ;  as  for 
thoroughly  ripened  trees,  this  treatment 
is  the  best  he  could  have  given  them  for 
his  latitude. 

Worst  Danger  in  Drying. — Prof.  F.  A. 

Waugh,  Vermont,  says  that,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  he  would  dig  peach 
trees  late  in  the  Fall,  if  convenient  He 
would  heel  them  in  in  well -drained 
ground,  covering  the  roots  thoroughly 
and  deeply,  and  treading  the  soil  hard 
upon  them.  It  would,  also,  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  if  the  soil  .  were  thoroughly  set¬ 
tled  by  soaking  with  water.  The  great¬ 
est  danger  is  usually  from  the  drying  of 
the  trees,  or  from  their  standing  in  wa¬ 
ter.  He  would  not  cover  the  tops  in 
heeling  in  trees. 

Spring-Dug  if  Near  By. — Prof.  S.  A. 

Beach,  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  says  that  most  kinds  of  nursery 
trees  which  are  dug  in  the  Fall  after  the 
leaves  have  ripened  and  fallen,  are 
better  for  wrapping  and  shipping 
than  Spring-dug  trees,  because  they  are 
in  a  perfectly  dormant  condition,  while 
the  trees  which  are  not  dug  until  Spring  become  filled 
with  sap,  and  active  in  preparing  for  new  growth, 
before  the  ground  is  in  a  position  to  permit  digging 
them  ;  still,  it  is,  probably,  best  for  most  producers  of 
peach  trees  to  have  the  trees  delivered  in  Spring.  To 
bring  Fall-delivered  peach  trees  through  the  Winter 
in  good  condition,  they  should  be  heeled  in  without 
trimming,  the  earth  packed  firmly  about  the  roots, 
and  covered  over,  before  severe  freezing  weather.  They 
should  be  heeled  in  where  the  surface  water  will 
readily  drain  away,  and  should  be  trimmed  when 
planted.  Nurserymen  in  this  vicinity  usually  trench 
them  in  sand  in  cellars  or  caves,  and  by  properly  con¬ 
trolling  the  conditions  under  which  the  trees  are  win¬ 
tered,  are  enabled  to  bring  them  through  in  better 


condition  than  the  average  retail  buyer  would  do.  His 
preference  would  be  for  Fall-dug  trees  unless  from  a 
nearby  nursery. 

Notes  from  Wisconsin. — Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  says  that,  in  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  State,  the  tops  of  peach  trees  covered 
with  earth  out  of  doors,  have  always  been  killed  back 
more  or  less  during  the  Winter.  He  thinks  there  is 
no  objection  to  digging  peach  trees  in  the  Fall  if 
they  can  be  heeled  in  in  a  cool  cellar  in  which  the  air 
is  moderately  moist,  but  in  that  case,  he  would  cover 
the  tops  with  earth.  The  soil  about  the  roots  should 
be  kept  moist  but  not  wet,  and  he  would  prefer  peach 
trees  thus  handled  to  those  dug  in  Spring,  unless  the 


latter  can  be  dug  very  early.  The  roots  of  most  trees 
start  somewhat  earlier  than  the  buds,  hence,  unless 
dug  early,  some  growth  will  be  made  at  the  tips  of 
the  main  roots  which  are  generally  left  in  the  ground 
when  the  tree  is  dug.  Such  early  growth,  if  cut  off, 
tends  to  exhaustion. 

Wiiy  the  Trees  Died. — Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard,  of 
Massachusetts,  says  that  the  chances  are  that  the 
trees  were  injured  by  the  covering  being  too  deep,  or 
that  they  were  in  a  place  where  the  sun  struck  them 
much  of  the  time.  Possibly  they  were  in  a  very  im¬ 


mature  condition,  and  might  have  been  injured 
whether  covered  or  not.  He  does  not  consider  it  at 
all  unsafe  to  dig  in  the  Fall,  and  heel  in  for  Spring 
planting,  and  would  advise  it  if  the  trees  are  growing 
late  and  are  on  rather  heavy  soil.  On  thin,  rather 
poor  soil,  they  will  stand  more  exposure.  In  heeling 
in  trees,  the  tops  should  always  slope  to  the  south  at 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  that  the  sun  may  strike 
the  branches  as  little  as  possible.  They  should  be 
heeled  in  only  in  light,  well-drained  soil.  Where  mice 
are  not  liable  to  work,  he  would  use  some  light  cover¬ 
ing  like  pine  boughs  ;  but  great  care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  cover  too  deep.  If  the  heeling  in  be  thoroughly 
done,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  securing  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  in  the  Fall  for  Spring  planting. 


The  best  method  of  securing  good  trees  that  arc  sure 
to  grow  when  transplanted,  is  to  grow  them  on  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  thus  insuring  an 
early  start  and  rapid  growth. 


A  FLOWER  THAT  BLOCKS  NAVIGATION. 

THE  WATER  HYACINTH  IN  FLORIDA. 

When  the  Water  hyacinth  was  first  introduced  to 
Florida  waters,  it  was  regarded  as  a  very  ornamental 
addition,  its  spikes  of  pale  violet  flowers  being  plenti¬ 
fully  produced.  In  tropical  and  subtropical  America, 
it  is  widely  distributed  as  a  weed,  but  in  Europe  and 
the  northern  States,  it  is  a  favorite  plant  for  the  aquatic 
garden.  In  the  South,  however,  especially  in  Florida,  it 
has  thriven  so  marvelously  as  to  become  a  dangerous 
menace  to  navigation,  and  its  naturalization  proves 
as  serious  an  error  as  the  introduction  of  the  rabbit 
into  Australia. 

A  copious  bulletin  issued  by  the  Division  of  Botany 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
scribes  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  Florida,  and  the 
means  employed  to  destroy  it. 

Where  It  Grows. — The  Water  hyacinth,  Eichhornia 
crassipes  (Piaropus  crassipes  of  Britton)  commonly 
floats  upon  the  water,  without  attachment  to  the 
soil ;  if  the  water  be  very  shallow,  it  will  extend  its 
roots  into  the  mud,  but  does  not  flourish  so  well 
under  such  circumstances.  It  cannot  grow  in  dry 
ground.  The  leaves  form  a  rosette  one  to  two  feet 
high,  remaining  above  water.  The  basal  portion  of 
the  leaf  stalks  is  strongly  swollen,  this  swelling  be¬ 
coming  less  as  the  plant  grows  older.  The  swellings 
on  the  petioles  act  as  air  reservoirs,  preventing  the 
young  plant  from  sinking  or  being  overturned.  The 
old  plants  are  so  entangled  that  they  cannot  be  over¬ 
turned  ;  their  long  petioles  contain  large  air  cham¬ 
bers,  which  keep  them  afloat.  The  roots  form  a 
bushy  mass,  sometimes  over  two  feet  in  length. 

Sluggish  fresh- water  streams,  bayous,  and  creeks, 
form  the  favorite  place  for  the  Water  hyacinth,  and 
the  character  of  the  water  appears  to  have  something 
to  do  with  its  growth.  In  the  St.  John’s  River,  where 
the  plant  has  spread  so  rapidly,  the  water  is  brownish 
or  yellowish,  appearing  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  In  places  where  the  water  seems  pure 
and  hard,  the  plants  are  stunted.  The  plant  does  not 
survive  in  water  containing  sulphur,  neither  will  it 
grow  in  brackish  portions  of  the  rivers  ;  it  is  killed 
when  it  floats  down  into  the  sea  water. 

In  Florida,  these  plants  line  the  shores  of  the  rivers 
and  lakes  in  immense  quantities,  making  belts  from 
50  to  several  hundred  feet  wide.  Small  coves,  bayous, 
and  creeks  are  entirely  covered.  The  plants  nearest 
to  the  shore  become  anchored  to  the  mud,  these  serv¬ 
ing  to  moor  large  floating  masses  to  the  shore.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  wind  or  current  tears  masses  of  the 
plants  loose,  and  these  are  blown  here  and  there  by 
the  wind,  or  drift  with  the  current.  In 
the  large  lakes,  these  masses  shift  their 
positions  constantly,  and  this  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  obstruction  of  navi¬ 
gation.  In  the  sharp  turns  of  narrow 
portions  of  the  river,  the  plants  are 
caught  and  form  blocks  which  some¬ 
times  extend  for  miles.  See  Fig.  217. 

How  it  Grows. — The  Water  hyacinth 
is  propagated  by  seeds  and  stolons,  the 
latter  method  being  very  rapid.  The 
stolons  branch  out  from  the  main  stem, 
forming  at  the  end  a  little  rosette  of 
leaves,  which  soon  forms  roots,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  21<>.  The  mode  of  growth  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  familiar  Hen-and-Chiekens. 
Several  generations  of  plants  will  be 
found  bound  together  by  the  stolons, 
which  aid  in  firmly  connecting  the  whole 
mass  of  plants. 

Little  is  known  of  the  actual  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  plant  to  Florida,  but  it 
is  supposed  that  it  was  first  naturalized 
in  the  St.  Johns  River  in  1890.  Its  dis¬ 
tribution  is  limited  to  the  St.  Johns  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  to  a  few  inland 
lakes  and  ponds.  Stockmen  are  said 
to  have  carried  the  plant  up  the  river  by  the  boat¬ 
load,  to  spread  it  as  food  for  cattle. 

What  it  Does. — The  plants  are  an  obstruction  to 
fishing  with  nets,  and  the  masses  banked  up  against 
bridges  cause  damage  to  the  structures,  especially  at 
time  of  floods.  The  blocking  of  small  streams,  and 
the  accumulation  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  are 
sources  of  danger  to  health. 

Actual  extermination  of  the  plant  seems  impossible. 
The  use  of  a  light  draught  steamer  is  suggested,  hav¬ 
ing  outriggers  to  collect  the  floating  plants,  and  an 
inclined  carrier  which  would  pick  them  up,  either  to 
be  destroyed  by  being  crushed  under  rollers,  or  de¬ 
posited  upon  dry  land.  Floating  log  booms  could  be 
placed  at  favorable  points,  for  the  collection  of  the 


A  CREEK  CLOSED  BY  WATER  HYACINTH.  Fig.  217. 
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plants,  and  similar  booms  across  creeks  or  bayous 
might  prevent  their  spread.  The  use  of  poisons  or 
other  destructive  substances  in  the  water  seems  use¬ 
less.  The  plant  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer,  both  rotted 
and  green,  and  is  also  a  good  food  for  cattle  and  hogs  ; 
but  these  uses  can  hardly  be  expected  to  keep  the 
plant  under  control.  It  is  suggested  that  the  best 
means  of  control  may  be  through  parasitic  disease  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  plant,  which  might  be  introduced  from  its 
native  habitat.  We  would  imagine,  however,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  be  very  eareful  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  any  disease  unless  absolutely  certain  that  its 
ravages  would  be  confined  to  the  obnoxious  plant. 


FORMALIN  AS  A  MILK  PRESERVATIVE. 

The  term,  formalin,  has  come  to  be  used,  for  short, 
for  formic  acid,  formaldehjffie,  formic  aldehyde,  etc., 
and  it  is  known  to  chemists  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  food  preservatives.  It  is  at  once  apparent 
that  what  will  preserve  milk  sweet  for  several  days, 
and  affect  neither  its  taste,  appearance  nor  whole¬ 
someness,  must  be  regarded  as  a  boon  to  mankind. 
Whether  formic  aldehyde  does  this,  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  comparatively  recent  investigation.  For¬ 
malin  has  a  pungent  odor,  and  is  a  powerful  antiseptic. 
It  is  expensive,  but  so  trifling  an  amount  is  required, 
as  to  render  its  use  comparatively  inexpensive.  An 
English  chemist,  to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  milk, 
added  four  to  five  drops  in  a  40-per-cent  solution  of 
water,  and  the  milk  kept  sweet  for  six  weeks. 

Another  experiment  showed  that,  when  the  for¬ 
malin  was  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  formal¬ 
in  to  1,000  parts  milk — the  milk  containing  040,000 
germs  at  the  start — at  the  end  of  48  hours,  the  milk 
was  sterile,  and  remained  so  for  four  days,  the  bacteria 
having  been  completely  killed.  One  part  formalin  to 
5,000  parts  milk  kept  it  perfectly  for  100  hours.  For¬ 
malin,  being  a  volatile  substance,  gradually  disap¬ 
pears  from  the  milk,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week,  cannot 
be  detected,  unless  a  large  amount  is  used.  It  is 
thought  by  some  chemists  that  one  part  formalin  to 
5,000  parts  milk  is  a  harmless  and  effective  proportion 
— harmless  to  persons  of  good  digestion. 

Proteids  are  made  insoluble  from  added  formalin  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  tests  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  its  effect  upon  the  casein  of  milk,  which  was 
found  to  be  94  per  cent  insoluble  from  its  addition  ; 
96 hi  per  cent  of  the  vegetable  casein  in  peas  and  beans, 
and  about  98  per  cent  of  protein  substances  generally 
are  made  insoluble  by  formalin  ;  but  by  the  addition 
of  certain  other  ingredients  with  the  formalin,  the 
digestion  was  found  to  be  perfect — the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  being  one  dram  of  pepsin,  10  drops  113'drochloric 
acid,  and  one  part  formalin  to  1,000  parts  of  milk. 
With  boiled  milk,  the  result  was  practically  the  same. 
The  danger  in  using  formalin  lies  in  using  more  than 
the  proportion  of  one  part  to  5,000  parts  of  milk. 

This  acid  has  been  tried  on  meat,  but  with  very  in¬ 
different  success.  Cloths  soaked  in  formalin  of  differ¬ 
ent  strengths  were  used  to  wrap  meat,  but  the  meat 
spoiled  in  about  the  same  time  as  did  untreated  milk, 
and  similar  unsatisfactory  results  have  been  obtained 
by  using  formalin  in  treating  butter.  The  use  of  for¬ 
malin  in  detecting  gelatine  adulterations  in  foods,  is 
considei’ed  very  reliable,  as  albuminoids  are  rendered 
insoluble  by  it.  In  Germany,  an  emulsion  of  gelatine 
is  sometimes  used  to  enrich  skim-milk,  and  rises  in 
time  to  form  a  layer  of  “  cream”  on  the  top,  and  the 
Germans  seem  to  be  leaders  in  food  adulterations. 
When  formalin  has  been  applied  to  meat  extracts,  in 
no  case  was  over  one  per  cent  made  insoluble  by  the 
formalin,  which  was  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  meat 
extracts,  however  highly  advertised,  are  nutritious  so 
far  as  proteids  are  concerned.  It  is  very  generally 
understood  by  chemists  that  they  are  stimulative  rather 
than  nutritive.  M.  w.  f. 


WHEN  WHEAT  IS  RIPE. 

SHOCK  IT  AND  STACK  IT. 

Cut  When  Ripe. — Harvesting  wheat  is  the  subject 
uppermost  among  many  farmers,  just  at  present. 
When  is  it  ripe  ?  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion.  With  me,  when  the  straw  is 
ripe — clear,  semitransparent — the  wheat  is  ripe,  and 
there  is  no  delaying  for  the  heads  to  mature  further, 
for  the  earliest  cut,  if  properly  secured  and  cured,  is 
brightest  and  heaviest.  I  have  sold  for  more  than 
market  price,  by  cutting  early  and  taking  proper  care 
of  the  grain. 

How  to  Make  a  Shock. — The  shocks  should  consist 
of  not  too  many  bundles,  preferably  11  of  medium  to 
large  sheaves,  set  four  in  a  row,  then  three  on  each 
side,  making  10,  leaving  the  lltli  for  a  capsheaf. 
This  capping  of  the  shock  is  important,  as  often,  all 
the  difference  between  good,  sound  grains,  and  moldy, 
grown  wheat,  may  be  caused  by  capping.  To  break 
the  capsheaf,  it  should  betaken  with  the  butts  against 
the  abdomen,  lay  the  sheaf  over  the  left  forearm,  then 
with  the  right  hand,  spread  and  break  apart  the  head 


end,  and  lastly,  break  completely  the  sheaf  so  it  will 
bend  over  and  cover  the  round  shock,  which  has  been 
grasped  around  the  heads  and  squeezed  to  as  small  a 
compass  as  possible.  Lay  the  capsheaf  on  top,  the 
heads  toward  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind.  If 
properly  done,  the  shocks  will  stand  until  the  grain  is 
dry,  and  not  be  weather-stained  or  discolored,  regard¬ 
less  of  rainy  weather.  Of  course,  the  careful  farmer 
would  replace  any  caps  blown  off,  which  would  be  few 
indeed  if  the  sheaves  are  set  up  snugly,  and  the  tops 
squeezed  into  good  shape,  I  always  leave  my  wheat 
out  in  the  field  long  enough  to  cure  thoroughly  ;  some¬ 
times  three  weeks  have  passed  before  hauling  into  the 
barn,  or  stack  if  necessary  to  stack. 

A  Long  Stack  Best. — If  obliged  to  stack,  I  find  very 
few  competent  even  to  assist,  without  repeated  tell¬ 
ing  to  “Stand  there”,  and  “Don’t  stand  there”. 
Very  few,  indeed,  realize  the  importance  of  keeping 
away  from  the  edge,  and  keeping  near  the  middle.  I 
prefer  a  long,  to  a  round  stack,  because  it  is  easier  to 
keep  symmetrica],  and  I  can  make  one  larger  without 
its  becoming  too  high.  To  begin  such  a  stack,  I  set 
2x2  lengthwise  of  the  proposed  stack,  with  room  to 
lengthen  the  stack  five  feet  at  each  end  ;  then  lay  a 
layer  around  these,  the  heads  on  the  bands,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  bottom  is  large  enough.  Then  I  begin 
at  the  edge,  and  lay  around  again,  gradually  working 
to  the  middle,  which  must  be  kept  full,  and  much 
higher  than  the  outside,  so  that  every  layer  slopes  to¬ 
wards  the  edge.  At  about  10  feet  high,  I  begin  to 
draw  in  at  the  outside,  and  at  each  succeeding  course, 
bring  the  top  smaller  until  I  lay  a  sheaf  lengthwise, 
and  lastly  a  little  fine  hay  if  to  be  had,  or  rakings. 
Then  I  put  on  hangers,  and  the  stack  is  complete,  and 
if  properly  built,  will  shed  water.  Bundles  are  wrorst 
to  stack,  either  of  wheat  or  oats,  but  by  being  careful, 
and  if  possible,  driving  the  loads  on  alternate  sides,  it 
is  possible  to  make  stacks  that  will  keep  as  long  as  is 
necessary.  Many  prefer  to  stack  grain,  and  put  hay 
in  the  barn,  as  the  hay  would  damage  more  than  grain, 
by  the  elements. 

Help  on  the  Stack. — When  I  stack,  I  require  an 
assistant,  who  pitches  the  sheaf  to  me  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  I  want  it  to  lie,  the  heads  in  the  right 
direction.  This  assistant  must  stand  near  the  middle 
of  the  stack,  and  not  walk  around  much,  as  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  shove  out  the  sheaves  on  the  sloping  top. 
It  seems  easy  enough  to  stack,  yet  I  have  in  mind  a 
stack  of  hay  that  was  built  last  year,  that  is  com¬ 
pletely  rotten  in  the  middle,  and  all  because  the  mid¬ 
dle  was  not  trodden  as  hard  as  the  edges,  consequently 
settled  most,  and  the  stack  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
funnel  instead  of  an  umbrella.  The  hangers  are  sim¬ 
ply  two  old  rails  tied  together  by  tarred  rope  six  feet 
long,  and  hung  over  the  top  of  the  stack,  two  pairs 
being  required.  The  two  rails  must  be  nearly  of  equal 
weight,  as  one  heavier  than  the  other  would  tend  to 
pull  the  top  in  that  direction,  and  the  stack  would  lean. 

New  Jersey.  h.  t.  adams. 

A  FARM  BOUNDED  BY  WATER. 

FEATHERS  AND  FUR  ON  FAMED  FISHER’S  ISLAND. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  V. 

Doings  of  the  Ducks. — Besides  the  wild  ducks, 
larger  numbers  of  Imperial  Pekins  are  raised.  The 
house  for  breeders  alone  is  18x120  feet,  and  they  have 
one  of  the  small  lakes  in  which  to  take  their  water 
exercise.  This  house  is  heavily  bedded  with  the  clover 
hay  taken  from  the  houses  of  the  breeding  fowls,  which 
are  cleaned  out  every  week.  Thus  this  hay  does 
double  duty.  The  ducks  are  confined  at  night,  and 
until  they  have  laid  in  the  morning,  which  they  do 
very  early.  Although  a  water  fowl,  the  duck  must 
have  dry  quarters,  and  the  warmer  these  are  the 
earlier  will  eggs  be  obtained.  There  is  a  brooder 
house  for  ducks,  30x80  feet,  with  a  four-foot  walk 
through  the  middle.  I  saw  some  pens  of  ducklings, 
also,  in  the  chicks’  brooder  house. 

Hatching  and  Growing  the  Ducklings. — Most  of 
the  ducks  are  hatched  in  incubators  which  are  run 
under  about  the  same  conditions  as  for  chicks.  After 
they  are  transferred  to  the  brooder  house,  the  first 
feed  consists  of  rolled  oats  and  bran,  one-third,  oats 
and  two-thirds  bran,  on  which  they  are  kept  for  about 
10  days.  After  this,  the  rolled  oats  are  gradually 
dropped,  and  corn  meal  and  middlings  are  added, 
using  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  bran  and  middlings, 
and  making  up  the  two-thirds  with  beef  scrap,  one- 
third  the  total  feed  being  corn  meal.  When  the 
ducks  are  four  to  six  weeks  old,  more  beef  scrap  is 
added,  and  if  they  are  to  be  fattened,  still  more  scrap 
is  fed,  and  the  corn  meal  and  bran  are  lessened  pro¬ 
portionately  until  killing  time.  They  are  fit  to  kill 
at  8  to  10  weeks  of  age,  the  choicest  being  saved  for 
breeders. 

Feeding  the  Breeders. — The  first  principle  laid 
down  is  that  breeding  ducks  should  be  fed  on  a  diet 
that  is  not  fattening,  and  which  consists  of,  at  least, 


one-third  vegetables  of  some  variety.  Cabbages, 
turnips  and  carrots  all  are  good,  and  are  usually 
boiled  and  mixed  with  the  other  food.  Mixed  with 
the  vegetables  are  equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  bran  and 
middlings.  A  short  time  before  the  ducks  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  laying,  about  a  pint  of  beef  scrap  is 
added  to  each  pailful  of  food  ;  after  they  begin  to  lay, 
the  amount  of  scrap  is  doubled.  Mr.  Crangle  says 
that  no  cast-iron  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  kind 
and  quantity  of  food  ;  the  ducks  must  not  get  too  fat, 
or  the  eggs  will  not  be  fertile,  or  else  the  germs  will 
be  weak.  The  ducks  must  be  handled  to  learn  their 
condition,  and  if  too  fat,  the  feed  must  be  changed. 
They  must  not  be  overfed,  and  if  the  food  given  is  not 
all  eaten  clean,  the  remainder  must  be  removed  at 
once,  as  the  ducks  are  very  easy  to  get  out  of  condition 
from  overfeeding.  Considerable  skill  is  required  to 
handle  a  flock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the 
largest  number  and  most  fertile  eggs,  and  each  flock 
must  be  studied  to  secure  best  results. 

The  Pekin  Ducks. — This  breed  seems  to  be,  by  long 
odds,  the  leader  among  duck  breeders.  All  the  great 
duck  farms  on  Long  Island  and  in  other  places  use 
this  breed.  Why  ?  Evidently,  because  they  can  get 
more  money  from  it.  It  is  only  about  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  since  its  introduction  into  this  country,  yet  all 
the  other  breeds  combined  cannot  equal  it  in  numbers 
produced  in  this  country.  It  is  very  large  in  size, 
rivaling  the  geese  in  this  respect.  Its  plumage  is 
abundant  and  snowy  white.  The  rich  orange  color  of 
bill  and  legs  is  very  attractive.  It  is  a  very  rapid 
grower,  prolific  layer,  and  extremely  hardy.  The 
young  ducks  frequently  attain  five  to  six  pounds  in 
weight  at  10  weeks  of  age.  The  white  plumage  ren¬ 
ders  it  one  of  the  best  to  di-ess  for  market.  Bred 
under  so  nearly  natural  conditions  as  they  are  here, 
it  is  no  wronder  that  such  grand  specimens  have  been 
developed.  f.  h.  v. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

A  Round  or  a  Square  Silo. 

E.  P.,  Ml.  Lebanon,  N.  7. — I  intend  to  build  a  silo  in  the  place 
of  a  bay  in  the  barn,  reaching  down  to  the  basement  that  has  a 
stone  foundation  about  12  feet  high.  I  could  make  it  about 
12  x  12  x  40  feet.  I  am  reading  F.  W.  Woll’s  Book  on  Silage.  Any 
further  suggestion,  reference  or  advice  as  to  latest  points  would 
be  highly  appreciated.  Is  tar  paper  between  the  boarding  ad¬ 
visable  ?  Would  a  round  silo  be  practicable  in  such  a  situation  ? 

Ans. — If  the  location  is  such  that  a  silo  40  feet  deep 
can  be  readily  filled,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
dimensions  named,  only  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
great  precautions  to  build  very  strongly,  especially 
the  lower  half  of  the  silo.  Forty  feet  of  settling  en¬ 
silage  will  exert  a  tremendous  lateral  pressure  at  the 
bottom  of  the  silo.  We  believe  in  round  silos,  and  if 
one  can  be  set  up  in  this  situation  nearly  12  feet  in 
diameter,  we  would  recommend  it ;  but  if  the  size 
must  be  considerably  reduced  to  make  room  to  set  it 
up,  it  is  probable  that  a  square  silo  will  be  more  suit¬ 
able.  The  square  silo  should  be  double  boarded,  with 
tar  paper  between — taking  care  to  break  joints.  The 
corners  should  be  cut  oft'  to  prevent  loss  of  ensilage 
by  decay.  This  silo  will  cost  more  for  material  and 
labor  than  will  a  round  silo  in  the  same  location  ;  but 
it  will  have  somewhat  more  capacity.  If  the  surround¬ 
ings  permit,  it  will  be  better  economy  to  go  outside 
and  build  a  round  silo  1 5  x  30  feet.  This  will  have  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  capacity  as  a  square  silo 
12x12x40  feet.  If  2x6  pine  or  hemlock  lumber  be 
used  for  the  staves,  no  beveling  is  necessary,  as  the 
wood  will  press  together  at  the  inside  edges  to  make 
a  close  joint. 

How  to  Drill  Artesian  Wells. 

R.  C.  T.,  Pineyoille,  La. — How  are  artesian  wells  drilled  and 
sunk  ? 

Ans. — Artesian  wells,  properly,  are  wells  which 
flow,  though  the  term,  “  artesian,”  is  now  applied  to 
all  deep  drilled  wells.  There  are  two  methods  of 
making  them,  one  of  which  is  with  an  “  auger  ”  which 
turns  ’round  like  a  common  wood  auger  until  the  soft 
earth  clogs  it.  It  is  then  hoisted  by  a  windlass, 
cleaned,  and  used  again  till  sufficient  depth  is  attained. 
With  this  method,  if  quicksand  is  encountered,  or  if 
bowlders  or  rock  are  found,  work  must  cease,  as  no 
auger  is  made  which  will  work  successfully  in  these. 
Therefore,  the  common  method  of  making  such  wells 
is  with  a  drill. 

In  this  case,  the  well  is  made  by  working  the  drill 
up  and  down  like  a  churn-dasher.  The  point  of  it  is 
shod  with  steel  dressed  with  a  blunt  edge,  and  of 
proper  width.  It  is  attached  to  a  stout  cable  by  which 
it  is  lifted  from  2  to  15  feet,  an4  allowed  to  fall  with 
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its  full  weight.  The  up-and-down  motion  carries  the 
cuttings  up,  and  mixes  them  with  the  water  to  the 
consistency  of  hatter.  When  the  cuttings  become 
mixed,  the  batter  stiffens  until  the  drill  will  no  longer 
drop  freely  through  it.  The  drill  is  then  drawn  out 
by  means  of  the  cable,  and  a  “  sand  pump’’  (a  bucket 
made  from  pipe  with  a  valve  in  the  bottom)  is  lowered 
by  a  smaller  rope.  The  drillings  in  the  form  of  batter 
enter  the  sand  pump  at  the  bottom,  and  are  drawn 
out.  The  operation  is  then  repeated,  deepening  the 
well  from  two  to  four  feet  each  run,  until  the  well  is 
finished.  The  drill  is  turned  slightly  about  at  each 
fall  or  stroke,  in  order  to  cut  a  perfectly  i-ound  hole, 
and  thus  prevent  the  drills  from  sticking. 

If  caving  ground  is  encountered,  such  as  clay  or  quick¬ 
sand,  a  pipe,  with  an  inside  diameter  of  the  same  size 
as  the  drill,  is  driven  down  the  well  to  shut  off  the 
caving  materials.  If  these  occur  repeatedly,  the  driven 
pipe  may  become  immovable,  in  which  case,  a  smaller 
pipe  is  put  inside  the  first  one.  In  the  oil  district  of 
western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  where  the 
wells  run  from  1,200  to  3,500  feet  deep,  the  first  pipe 
put  in  is  sometimes  as  large  as  15  inches,  the  next  12, 
the  next  10,  the  next  81£,  the  next  6  the  next  5,  and 
the  well  is  sometimes  finished  as  small  as  4  or  even 
3 )4  inches.  Each  line  of  pipe  reaches  clear  to  the  top. 
The  two  essential  technical  points  in  making  wells 
with  the  drill  are,  1,  the  regulation  of  the  tension  of 
the  cable  while  drilling  ;  and,  2,  the  dressing  of  the 
drill  bits,  and  tempering  them.  Both  of  these  are 
best  acquired  by  practice  and  seeing  it  done. 

Sec.  Keystone  Driller  Co.  B.  w.  downie. 

Value  of  a  Gasoline  Engine. 

C.  P.  0.,  Lyman ,  N.  H. — What  horse-power  gasoline  engine 
woxxld  be  required  to  do  the  work  of  a  two-horse  tread  power? 
Will  a  gasoline  engine  work  outdoors  in  cold  weather  without 
trouble,  or  will  gasoline  freeze  or  become  thick  and  not  work  ? 

Ans. — After  using  a  gasoline  engine  for  three  years, 

I  can  recommend  it  vei-y  highly.  I  had  tried  steam, 
tread  and  wind  powers  before  buying  the  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  but  there  were  serious  objections  to  them  all ; 
but  after  an  experience  of  three  years  with  the  gaso¬ 
line  engine,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  it  in  any  way. 
It  has  never  been  out  of  order  in  all  this  time,  sets 
anywhere  in  the  barn,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  fire  ; 
it  is  ready  to  start  at  any  moment  without  any  sort  of 
preparation,  and  gives  a  sti-ong,  steady  power,  fully 
up  to  guaranteed  horse  power.  A  two-horse  power 
gasoline  engine  will  do  more  work  than  one  can  pos¬ 
sibly  get  out  of  a  two-horse  tx-ead  power.  As  to  its 
working  in  Winter,  I  have  never  had  any  trouble 
whatever,  and  have  rxin  it  at  all  times  during  cold 
weather.  An  engine  will  perform  all  right  as  long  as 
a  man  can  stand  it  to  work  outdoors.  One  great 
beauty  about  this  engine  is  that,  when  oiled  and 
started,  one  doesn’t  necessarily  have  to  be  about  it  or 
look  after  it,  from  morning  till  noon,  or  from  noon 
till  night,  providing  the  gasoline  tank  is  filled.  In 
buying  an  engine  for  farm  use,  be  sure  to  get  it 
mounted,  as  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  move  about, 
or  from  place  to  place,  when  on  trucks.  w.  w.  s. 

Making  Most  of  Hydraulic  Rams. 

J.  S.  D.,  Bechet,  Mass. — We  waut  to  put  iu  a  ram  for  a  water 
supply,  but  have  a  small  flow.  Our  coudltious  are,  distance  from 
spring,  425  feet;  height  above  spring,  36  feet;  fall,  six  feet;  flow, 
one  gallon  or  less  per  minute. 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  C.  SENDER,  VIRGINIA. 

The  situation,  as  I  undei-stand  it,  without  taking 
the  points  of  the  compass  into  considei-ation,  is  about 
as  follows  :  Fig.  218.  A,  point  of  delivery  ;  B,  spring  ; 
C,  hydraulic  ram.  AB,  425  feet  distance  to  spring  ;  BC, 
80  feet,  length  of  supply  pipe  that  should  be  used  to 
insure  proper  wox-king  of  the  ram  ;  AD,  36  feet,  per¬ 
pendicular  height  above  the  spring  ;  DE,  equal  to  BO, 
six  feet,  height  of  spring  above  the  ram.  This  need 
not  be  considered  in  the  elevation,  as  the  water  will 
naturally  rise  to  that  elevation  in  the  delivery  pipe, 
without  the  aid  of  the  ram.  If  at  a  distance  of  80  feet 
from  the  spring,  the  fall  is  more  than  six  feet,  so  much 
the  better,  as  the  greater  the  fall  the  more  water  will 
be  raised  in  a  given  time. 

With  the  above  data  as  our  basis,  there  should  be  no 
trouble  in  getting  a  small  ram  to  work  well  anil  to 
deliver  a  goodly  supply  of  water.  I  presume  that  J. 
S.  D.  understands  that  all  the  joints,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  supply  pipe,  must  be  perfectly  airtight, 
and  that  the  ram  must  be  set  on  a  solid,  level  foxxnda- 
tion,  and  before  freezing  weather  sets  in,  it  must  be 
surrounded  by  a  small,  frost-proof  structure,  px-efer- 
ably  with  double  doors  to  facilitate  ingress  of  man  to 
the  exclusion  of  cold.  The  manufacturers  of  rams 
usually  furnish  printed  directions  covering  the  most 
important  points. 

How  to  secure  the  necessary  water  for  motive  power 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  state,  unless  I  were  acquainted  with  the  en¬ 
vironments  of  the  spring  ;  but  the  following  directions 
can  be  modified  to  suit  any  particular  case.  Not  every¬ 
body  is  aware  that  many  springs  may  have  their  sur¬ 
face  raised  several  feet  if  precautions  are  taken  to  per¬ 


mit  no  egress  of  the  water,  either  above  or  below  its 
natural  level.  Such,  however,  is  the  case.  Further¬ 
more,  the  volume  of  the  water  may  generally  be 
greatly  augmented  if  we  pxxt  a  “  bunghole  ”  instead  of 
a  “spigot”  into  the  earth.  The  additional  flow  may 
not  come  immediately,  but  there  is  reasonable  ground 
to  expect  it  as  soon  as  the  subterranean  stx-eams  be¬ 
come  aware  of  this  ready  exit.  To  secure  this  par¬ 
ticular  bunghole,  1  would  dig,  and  even  blast  if  neces¬ 
sary,  no  less  than  three  feet  deep  for  a  space  suffi¬ 
ciently  large,  so  that,  when  a  well-cemented  wall  is 
laid  aroixnd  the  spring,  there  will  be  a  space  of 
10x10x3  feet,  forming  a  reservoir  for  300  cubic  feet, 
or  2,242.8  gallons  of  available  water.  The  width  of  a 
brick  would  be  sufficient  for  this  wall  if  snugly  packed 
with  the  material  excavated. 

After  the  excavation  is  finished,  the  best  “boil” 
shoxxld  be  noted,  and  at  this  point,  I  would  go  several 
feet  deeper.  The  diameter  of  this  additional  depth 
should  be  as  small  as  possible,  just  so  the  work  can 
be  done,  as  the  water  it  will  hold  is  not  directly  avail¬ 
able  for  motive  power,  being  down  too  low  for  the  fall 
at  command.  When  the  wall  gets  within  two  inches 
of  the  present  level  of  the  spring,  the  first  length  of 
supply  pipe  should  be  imbedded  in  the  wall,  permit¬ 
ting  it  to  extend  in  about  a  foot.  By  firmly  placing  a 
pair  of  long  clamps  around  the  pipe  so  as  to  form  a 
cross,  at  a  short  distance  outside  of  the  wall,  these 
clamps  can  be  weighted  down  so  that  the  pipe  cannot 
be  twisted  loose  in  the  wall.  Having  secured  this 
pipe,  the  wall  shoxxld  be  raised  at  least  a  foot  higher, 
and  by  giving  the  water  a  fair  chance  to  rise,  it  will 
indicate  whether  anything  can  be  gained  by  raising 
the  wall  still  higher.  Every  foot  that  the  surface  of 
the  water  can  be  raised  above  the  supply  pipe,  not 
only  gives  a  reserve  of  100  cubic  feet  of  water,  but  also 
temporarily  adds  considerable  force  to  the  lifting 
power. 

But  how  are  we  to  utilize  the  three  feet  of  water  be¬ 
low  thesupply  pipe,  caxxse  it  to  keep  the  ram  in  motion, 
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and  even  force  a  portion  of  itself  from  the  level  of  the 
ram  to  the  point  of  delivery  many  feet  higher  and 
hundreds  of  feet  distant  ?  Fortunately,  the  seemingly 
impossible  is  our  easiest  task,  as  I  have  demonstx-ated 
by  years  of  actual  experience.  Simply  place  an 
elbow  on  the  end  of  the  delivery  pipe  within  the  wall, 
and  then  add  three  feet  of  pipe  with  sti*ainer  attached, 
allowing  the  latter  to  rest  on  the  bottom  on  a  slate  or 
thin  flat  rock  to  prevent  the  powerful  suction  from 
drawing  up  mud  or  sand.  We  thus  get  a  siphon  with 
the  longer  arm  near  the  ram,  which  will  continue  to 
work  until  the  water  gets  so  low  that  air  can  enter 
the  strainer  on  the  bottom.  We  thus  overcome  the 
laws  of  Nature  in  two  ways.  Where  the  water  sixp- 
ply  is  limited,  as  in  this  case,  mxxch  good  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  not  giving  the  splash  or  drive  valve  its 
fxxll  stroke.  By  regulating  this,  just  so  it  will  make 
its  rebound  at  regular  intervals,  a  given  qxxantity  of 
water  may  be  made  to  operate  the  ram  twice  as  long, 
which,  in  many  instances,  may  mean  continxially. 
Don’t  expect  the  ram  to  work  as  soon  as  the  water  is 
turned  on.  The  compressed  air  in  the  supply  pipe 
must  first  be  exhausted  by  pressing  down  the  valve 
evei-y  time  it  remains  closed,  allowing  some  water  to 
escape  with  the  air,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  valve 
will  click  as  regularly  as  the  tick  of  a  clock. 

Improving  a  Vegetable  Cellar. 

C.  E.  S.,  Rockland ,  Mass. — How  can  I  imp  rove  our  vegetable  cel¬ 
lar,  13x17  feet,  which  is  partitioned  off  from  the  main  cellar 
with  seven-eighths-inch  pine  containing  numerous  cracks?  The 
steam  boiler  is  placed  within  30  or  40  feet  of  this  partition.  Two 
windows,  2dx  9  inches,  are  in  each  end  of  the  cellar,  which  is  white¬ 
washed  and  securely  fastened.  It  has  a  wood  floor,  six  inches 
from  the  ground.  In  this  cellar,  we  place  our  potatoes,  and 
within  a  few  weeks,  we  begin  sprouting  them,  and  keej>  it  up 
until  the  last.  Would  a  cement  floor  be  an  improvement  ?  Would 
a  double  partition  packed  with  sawdust  help,  too  ?  There 
is  another  such  sized  cellar  under  the  barn  wherein  I  place  roots 
for  the  stock.  Two  walls  are  of  stone,  earthed  above  the  ceiling 
line,  ceiling  double.  The  other  two  walls  are  double,  well  pointed 
with  mortar.  It  has  a  single  door.  It’s  a  dark  hole.  The  ceiling 
and  walls  soon  begin  to  sweat  after  the  roots  are  stored  away. 
The  floor  is  of  earth,  and  damp;  decay  claims  a  goodly  amount 
of  roots.  I  was  thinking  of  grouting — four  to  six  inches — to  keep 
out  a  muskrat.  Can  you  suggest  more  ? 

Ans. — To  improve  the  cellar  under  the  house,  a  four- 
inch  brick  wall  should  be  used  to  partition  off  the 
vegetable  room,  instead  of  the  board  partition  now 
in  use.  The  floor  should  be  made  of  cement,  and  venti¬ 
lation  should  be  provided  by  putting  in  more  windows. 
The  door  into  the  vegetable  room  should  be  a  solid 
plank  door,  or  a  double  door  would  be  even  better. 
Any  steam  or  hot-water  pipes  which  may  now  run 
into  the  vegetable  cellar  should  be  placed  elsewhere. 
The  root  cellar  under  the  barn  should  be  provided 
with  a  cement  or  grout  floor,  and  then  windows  must 
be  put  in  so  that  ventilation  may  be  thorough.  When 
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the  large  quantity  of  roots  is  put  in  the  dark,  close 
hole,  they  are  warm,  and  sweat.  The  steam  which 
arises  from  them  mxxst  have  some  means  of  escape.  If 
it  is  not  convenient  to  cut  windows  from  this  root 
cellar  thx-ough  the  outer  wall,  it  is  possible  that  doors 
may  be  cut  through  from  the  barn  floor  above.  These 
doors  can  then  be  opened,  and  the  steam  and  vapor 
which  arise  from  the  roots  will  escape,  and  the  mois¬ 
ture  will  not  collect  on  the  sides  of  the  wall.  L.  A.  c. 

How  to  Sow  Crimson  Clover. 

II.  B.  T.,  Beverly,  W.  Va. — I  want  to  sow  some  Crimson  clover 
seed  in  corn  at  the  last  working.  How  much  seed  per  acre?  How 
much  fertilizer  would  you  consider  profitable  to  use,  and  favor  a 
good  catch  ? 

Ans. — Twelve  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed  per 
acre  make  a  fair  seeding  for  the  corn  field.  In  corn 
land  of  good  quality,  no  extra  fertilizer  would  be 
needed  to  produce  the  clover,  but  it  would,  probably, 
pay  to  apply  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  at  this  time. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  of  muriate  of  potash  and  four 
parts  of  dissolved  phosphate  rock,  are  about  the  right 
proportion  for  the  Crimson  clover  ;  400  or  500  pounds 
of  this  mixture  per  acre  broadcasted  among  corn  at 
the  time  of  seeding  to  clover,  would  increase  the 
clover  crop.  Many  farmers  believe  that  the  best  time 
to  apply  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  is  in  this  way,  at 
the  time  of  seeding  to  the  clover.  In  this  way,  the 
clover  works  over  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
holds  it  in  an  available  form  for  subsequent  crops, 
and  in  the  Spring,  it  is  necessary  to  add  only  a  small 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  other  soluble  niti-ogen  in 
order  to  raise  the  following  ex-op.  The  same  theory 
holds  good  with  cow  peas.  It  is  thought  advisable  to 
put  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  upon  the  cow-pea 
crop ;  then  plow  the  whole  thing  xxnder,  and  use  sol- 
xxble  nitrogen  alone,  on  the  sixbseqxient  cx-op. 

"Terra  Fusus”  for  Preserving  Fruit. 

S.  CL,  Racine,  Pa.—  Some  time  ago,  while  at  the  post  office,  I 
picked  up  a  piece  of  a  farm  paper  of  some  kind,  and  ou  looking 
over  it,  I  found  an  article  in  which  some  man  was  telling  how  he 
could  preserve  apples  and  such  fruit  by  the  use  of  Terra  Fusus. 
He  said  that  a  package  costing  11.25  will  preserve  25  bushels,  but 
if  he  gave  particulars,  they  had  been  torn  off.  Can  you  tell  me 
something  about  it  ?  What  is  Terra  Fusus  ?  Is  it  harmless  ?  And 
how  is  it  used  ?  The  apples  were  preserved  whole,  kept  till  the 
following  Spring  till  apples  were  high  iu  price,  then  sold. 

Ans. — The  chances  are  that  this  Terra  Fusus  is  com¬ 
mon  sulphur,  which  is  to  be  burned  with  the  apples  in 
some  inclosed  place.  This  is  an  old  game  played  each 
Summer  by  some  enterprising  rogues  who  try  to  get 
the  agricultural  papers  to  print  letters  from  so-called 
farmei-s,  detailing  what  they  have  done  with  this 
stuff.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  process,  and 
we  advise  you  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  You 
will  certainly  be  disappointed  if  you  send  any  money 
for  such  a  process,  and  attempt  to  make  use  of  it.  Let 
it  alone  ! 

Budding  Cherries ;  Varieties  on  Wild  Stocks. 

F.  H.  J.,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.— 1.  What  method  is  used  in 
grafting  or  budding  cherry  trees?  What  is  the  proper  time  ?  2. 
Can  the  common  varieties  of  tame  cherries  be  budded  or  grafted 
on  to  the  wild  cherry  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  cherry  can  be  either  grafted  or  bud¬ 
ded,  but  the  latter  is  preferable,  for  the  cherry  and 
all  other  stone  fruit  trees  are  successfully  grafted 
with  more  difficulty  than  other  orchard  frxxits.  Bud¬ 
ding  is  done  chiefly  in  the  late  Sxxmmer  and  early 
Fall  by  the  shield  method.  About  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  August  would  be  about  right  for  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  shield  method  of  budding  is  the  one 
mostly  used.  It  would  be  well  to  go  to  some  practical 
budder,  and  have  the  matter  explained.  2.  The  culti¬ 
vated  cherries  do  not  succeed  on  wild  cherry  stocks. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

Budding  Cherries  and  Quinces. 

W.  W.,  Flushing,  L.  I. — When  is  the  best  time,  and  what  the 
best  method  of  budding  cherries  and  quinces  ?  What  is  the 
average  per  cent  of  buds  that  live  iu  commercial  practice  ? 

Ans. — The  common  shield  method  of  budding  is  as 
good  as  any  for  the  cherry  and  quince,  and  one  com¬ 
monly  used.  The  time  for  doing  the  work  varies 
somewhat,  as  the  seasons  vary  ;  but  August  would, 
probably,  be  the  time  to  bud  cherry  and  quince  stocks 
on  Long  Island.  If  there  should  be  a  droxxght  just 
before  the  proper  time  to  do  the  budding,  it  would, 
probably,  so  check  the  flow  of  sap  that  the  bark  would 
not  peel  easily,  therefore,  the  buds  would  not  take 
well.  If  a  good  rain  should  come  soon,  it  would  make 
the  budding  easy  and  successful.  These  principles 
will  hold  good  in  any  section,  with  any  style  of  Sum¬ 
mer  budding,  and  with  almost  any  kind  of  tree. 

H.  E.  Y.  D. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Killing  Canada  Thistles.— W.  J.  S.,  Pennsylvania.— We  may 
say  that  there  is  just  one  way  to  kill  Canada  thistles,  and  that  is 
by  destroying  the  tops  from  month  to  mouth  so  that  the  root 
stocks  become  so  weakened  that  they  will  die.  Constant  hoeing 
or  pulling  up  the  stalks  just  before  bloom  will  eradicate  the  pest. 

Homemade  Whale-OU  Soap.— We  would  not  advise  readers 
to  attempt  to  make  whale-oil  soap  at  home.  We  think  that  such 
homemade  soap  will  cost  more  than  the  reliable  article  now  on 
the  market.  This  soap  is  usually  made  from  flsh  oil,  and  the 
manufacturers  are  able  to  obtain  refuse  oil  at  very  low  prices. 
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AGAIN,  BROMUS  INERM/S. 

Tim  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that,  in  this 
Avvnless  Brome  grass,  it  has  found  a  hay 
and  forage  plant  that,  in  some  respects, 
lills  a  niche  that  no  other  grass  so  well 
fills,  and  its  purpose  is  to  keep  it  before 
the  public  until  the  experiment  stations 
and  our  contemporaries  pick  it  up  to 
show  that  our  praises  are  merited  or  un¬ 
merited. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Dr. 
Saunders,  the  experiment  stations  of 
Canada,  as  we  find  by  the  last  volumi¬ 
nous  and  instructive  report  (450  pages), 
have  been  testing  this  grass  for  several 
years,  and  we  now  have  the  opportunity 
of  placing  before  our  readers  a  resume 
of  the  results. 

About  000  one-pound  samples  of  the 
seed  were,  last  Spring,  sent  out  by  the 
Central  Station  to  farmers  in  all  of  the 
Provinces.  All  of  the  reports  thus  far 
received  are  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  this 
grass.  A  special  interest  seems  to  have 
been  added  by  the  discovery  that  it  is 
particularly  well  suited  for  cultivation 
on  alkaline  patches  where  little  else  will 
grow.  The  report  says  that,  on  the 
whole,  this  Awnless  Brome  grass  lias 
done  better  than  any  other  introduced 
grass  that  the  Central  Station  has  sent 
out,  both  for  hay  and  for  pasture.  The 
seed  wasimported  from  Russia,  and  small 
packages  have  been  distributed  free  to 
such  farmers  as  have  asked  for  samples. 
On  the  prairies  of  the  West,  where,  on 
account  of  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
country  and  the  increase  in  stock,  the 
native  grasses  are  now  failing,  the  Awn¬ 
less  Brome  grass  has  been  found  to  be 
a  most  useful  substitute.  The  seed  ger¬ 
minates  readily,  and  the  young  plants 
soon  become  established.  It  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  grass,  with  running  root-stocks, 
and  is  conspicuous  for  its  leafy  growth 
and  tall  stems — three  to  five  feet  high — 
which  bear  an  abundance  of  seed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  four  years  that  we  have  had  it 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  its  height  has 
averaged  in  the  poor  soil  where  it  grows, 
about  three  feet.  At  Ottawa,  it  blooms 
during  late  June  or  early  duly.  At  the 
Rural  Grounds,  it  blooms  during  early 
June.  In  Canada,  as  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  it  has  been  found  to  be  very 
hardy,  producing  a  large  crop  of  hay 
which,  although  somewhat  cou i.ic -look¬ 
ing,  is,  nevertheless,  soft,  sweet-smelling 
and  palatable  to  all  stock.  The  report 
says,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  previously 
stated,  that  chemical  analysis  shows  that 
this  grass  possesses  great  food  value.  We 
quote  verbatim  from  the  report :  “  Not 
only  does  Awnless  Brome  grass  thrive 
in  the  rich,  moist  soil  of  the  eastern 
Provinces,  but  its  growth  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  are  so  wonderful,  even  in  the 
dry  plains  of  the  West,  that  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
to  have  solved  the  problem  of  fodder  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  large  scale  in  the  arid  west¬ 
ern  sections.  Under  irrigation  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  William  Hull,  of  Calgary, 
Brome  grass  has  given,  on  200  acres  of 
land,  the  enormous  yield  of  4 %  tons  per 
acre.  One  notable  feature  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  grass  is  that,  while  most 
grasses,  after  the  flowering  period,  de¬ 
teriorate  rapidly  while  the  seeds  ripen, 
Awnless  Brome  grass  can  be  left  stand¬ 
ing  until  the  seeds  are  fully  ripe,  yet  the 
hay  crop  will  he  heavier  without  being 


poorer  than  if  it  had  been  cut  while  in 
flower,  as  should  be  done  generally  for 
all  other  hay  grasses  in  order  to  get  the 
best  value.  This  remarkable  character¬ 
istic  of  this  grass  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
after  the  seed-bearing  stem  has  grown 
up,  a  great  number  of  leafy  shoots  spring 
up  from  its  base.” 

Again,  we  solicit  our  grass-interested 
readers  to  sow  a  trial  quantity  of  Awn¬ 
less  Brome  grass.  Sow  it  on  poor  soil, 
and  sow  it  on  rich  soil,  so  that  it  may  be 
fairly  compared  with  Timothy,  Blue 
grass.  Red-top  and  others  under  the 
same  conditions. 


least  one-fifth  of  the  tree  is  blossoms. 
These  blossoms  are  very  pretty,  and 
possessed  of  a  clover-blossom  fragrance. 
Though  far  removed  from  orchids,  there 
is  no  other  flower  borne  by  hardy  trees 
that  more  reminds  one  of  them.  They 
are  over  three  inches  in  diameter,  with 
irregular  white  petals  and  throats, 
striated  and  dusted  with  dark  purple 
with  two  blotches  of  orange.  Each 
panicle  bears  from  20  to  40  of  these 
showy  flowers,  the  only  thing  against 
them  being  that  they  are  short-lived. 
The  leaves  of  the  Catalpa  are  very  large, 
heart-shaped,  downy  underneath,  and 
we  know  of  no  fungous  disease  or  insect 
that  harms  them. 

The  Ilardy  Catalpa  is  propagated 
readily  from  cuttings  or  seeds  —  we 
would  choose  seeds  because  they  germ¬ 
inate  freely  and  the  seedling  will  soon 
catch  up  with  the  cutting.  Seed  may  be 
purchased  for  10  cents  an  ounce. 


THE  HARDY  CATALPA. 

We  are  trying  this  as  a  forest  tree.  A 
few  plants  were  set  out  in  our  grove 
which,  three  summers  ago,  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  fierce  cyclone  which 
swept  over  it.  The  Cat al  pas  were  re¬ 
ceived  among  the  lot  of  little  evergreen 
trees  sent  to  us  by  mail  by  Robert 
Douglas  &  Sons,  two  years  ago  last  Fall. 

The  Hardy  Catalpa  (C.  speciosa)  is  a 
grand  tree  in  all  ways,  far  superior  to 
the  Common  Catalpa  (C.  bignonioides)  in 
every  respect. 

The  Catalpa  is  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  the  southern  States,  and  also  in 
Illinois  and  other  western  States.  It 
was  during  the  year  1878,  as  we  remem¬ 
ber,  that  it  wasclaimed  by  the  late  John 
A.  Warder,  Robert  Douglas  and  E.  E. 
Barney,  that  the  western  Catalpa  was 
distinct  from  the  southern,  and  the 
name  Speciosa  was  given  it.  There  was, 
at  that  time,  a  deal  of  incredulity  ex¬ 
pressed  hy  many  as  to  whether  if, 
planted  side  by  side  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  these  differences  would  be  found 
to  exist.  In  order  to  solve  the  question 
for  ourselves,  one  each  of  the  supposed- 
to-be-different  species  was  planted  with¬ 
in  50  feet  of  each  other  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  We  know  of  no  other  tree, 
valuable  for  its  wood,  that  grows  so 
rapidly  as  the  Catalpa.  In  three  years, 
our  specimens  were  about  15  feet  high. 
They  bloomed  and  “fruited”  the  third 
year. 

What  this  trial  has  determined  is  that 
the  Hardy  Catalpa  has  never  been  in¬ 
jured  during  the  Winter,  while  the  Com¬ 
mon  Catalpa  has  often  been  cut  back, 
and  was  one  year,  when  the  temperature 
went  to  23  degrees  below  zero,  nearly 
killed.  The  Ilardy  Catalpa  blooms  not 
less  than  10  days  before  the  Common, 
and  the  flowers  are  notably  larger.  So, 
too,  are  the  panicles.  The  pods  are 
longer  and  broader,  the  seeds  larger. 

The  Hardy  Catalpa  is  not  receiving 
anything  like  the  appreciation  it  richly 
deserves  either  as  a  forest  or  strictly 
ornamental  tree.  Its  wood  though  light, 
is  yet  fine  grained,  and  so  durable  that 
it  is  valued  for  railroad  ties  and  fence 
posts.  The  wood,  too,  is  prized  for 
furniture,  doors,  cabinet  work  and  the 
like  because  of  the  high  polish  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  The  demand  for  the 
wood  is,  therefore,  constantly  increasing. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  too  much  can 
hardly  be  said  in  its  favor.  It  begins  to 
bloom  in  early  June.  This  year,  it  is 
later  because  of  the  cold  Spring.  The 
Speciosa,  of  which  we  are  writing  is 
now  (June  20)  in  its  fullest  bloom,  and 
the  panicles  are  so  numerous  that,  at 


tions  from  prominent  florists.  We  do 
not  find,  however,  that  it  has  been  well 
tested  out-of-doors,  and  for  this  reason, 
we  began  the  use  of  both  the  Fibre  and 
Liquid  about  three  weeks  ago  upon  corn 
and  tomatoes,  so  that  we  shall  be  ready 
in  due  time  to  judge  whether  or  not  it 
is  worthy  of  general  use. 

The  company  claims  that  Jadoo  is  not 
a  manure.  It  is  not  a  special  fertilizer. 
It  is  a  substitute  for  earth,  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  earth,  a  material  in  which 
not  only  one,  or  20,  but  every  variety  of 
plant  will  grow  more  rapidly,  produce 
finer  blooms  and  foliage,  remain  in  more 
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JADOO  FIBRE  AND  LIQUID. 

A  quantity  of  the  Jadoo  Fibre  and 
Liquid  was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds 
for  trial  by  the  America  Jadoo  Company, 
811  Fair  mount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Much  has  been  said  of  Jadoo  in  the 
European  papers,  and  lately  in  the 
American  papers,  and  we  have  before  us 
statements  of  many  of  our  foremost 
florists  that  it  accomplishes  wonders. 
We  quote:  “The  growth  of  plants  in 
Jadoo  is  rapid  ;  the  colors  in  flowering 
plants  being  much  brighter  than  when 
grown  in  soil.” 

“  All  kinds  of  plants  make  twice  as 
many  roots  in  Jadoo  as  in  earth.  It  saves 
a  great  deal  of  watering.” 

“  It  requires  no  px-eparation,  being  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  use,  it  retains  moisture 
for  a  much  longer  period,  it  encourages 
better  root  action,  and  as  a  natural 
sequence,  the  top  growth  is  better,  larger 
leaves  of  strong  texture  and  deep  green 
color,  offering  greater  resistance  to  in¬ 
sects  ;  it  does  not  become  sour  or  soggy.” 

“  Every  plant  that  I  have  in  the  house 
this  Winter  shall  be  potted  in  Jadoo 
Fibre.  It  is  clean  to  handle,  light  in 
weight,  and  will,  no  doubt,  obviate 
bringing  into  the  house  many  eggs  of 
insects  found  in  garden  soil.  Retaining 
moisture,  it  obviates  the  necessity  of 
watering  so  often.  As  it  never  bakes  or 
gets  matted,  all  my  seeds  shall  be  sown 
in  it  in  the  Spring  in  boxes.” 

“  We  must  say.  without  doubt,  it  is  the 
grandest  material  for  potting  palms, 
orchids  and  stove  plants  ever  introduced. 
We  have  tried  everything  in  the  max-ket, 
and  have  failed  to  find  its  equal.  We 
notice  the  difference  in  the  growth  of 
everything.” 

“  1  find,  also,  that  it  is  a  complete  de¬ 
stroyer  of  plant  lice  and  all  insect  life  ; 
even  scales  on  palms  disappear  if  washed 
with  the  ‘  liquid.’  ” 

There  are  scores  of  other  commenda- 


As  tired  in  the  morning  as  when  I  go  to 
bed  !  Why  is  it  ?  Simply  because  your 
blood  is  in  such  a  poor,  thin,  sluggish 
condition  it  does  not  keep  up  your 
strength,  and  you  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  your  sleep.  To  feel  strong  and  keep 
strong,  just  try  the  tonic  and  purifying 
effects  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Our 
word  for  it,  ’t  will  do  you  good. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


LEGGETT’S 

FGUn. 


i 


The  Original 
Dry  Sprayer. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or 
vine.  Two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  fast  as  you 
walk,  wide  or  narrow 
planting.  Mo  plaster 
or  water  used. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
Catai.ogue  Free. 

LEGGETT&BRO. 

»0l  Pearl  Street. 
New  York. 


Crimson  Clover  &  Essex  Dwarf  Kape  Seeds. 
Thomas  McElroy,  European  Seed  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  G  Harrison  Street,  New  York,  offers  a  few  lots 
of  Crimson  Clover  and  Essex  Dwarf  Uape  Seeds 
Samples  and  prices  on  application;  dealers  only. 


IJA  rail  1 1 QC— Twelve  successive  Crops 
HU  I  MlLUnU  Crimson  Clover.  Again  1  offer 
for  sale  the  strain  of  seed  that  did  it;  free  from  other 
seeds.  Fresh,  bright  and  clean. 

SAM.  U.  DERBY,  Woodside,  Del. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

Price-List  Free. 

T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 

\\/„  DAY  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  If 
TT“  r/\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY.  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark.  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Daosville,  N.  Y 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  etc. 

Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  A,  0,  8,  10,  12.  14  and 
10  quarts 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3%,  5,  8, 10  and  15  lbs. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  burlap  and  cotton. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  ail  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and 
car-load  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 


The  South  Side  Fruit  Carriers 

For  Strawberries,  Hucks,  Peaches,  Plums,  etc.,  with  all  the  latest  ideas 
in  shipping  packages.  Send  for  illustrated  Inkling  and  prices. 

SOUTH  SIDE  MFC.  CO.,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


REMEMBER 


FOR 


TDA-IXTSVILiIjE,  NEW  YORK. 


BLACK  DEATH 

The  best  and  cheapest  Insecticide  on  the  market.  Instant  death  to  potato 
bugs,  and  will  not  injure  the  vines.  A  line  dry  powder  ready  for  immediate 
use.  Recommended  oy  Edward  F.  Dibble,  the  largest  grower  of  Seed  1’otatoes  I 
in  the  United  States.  To  introduce,  special  price,  100-pound  keg.  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address  for 

tun  particulars  Q-AT-KA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


A  "y  I  SV  Hfl  f"  SV  jQ  J  9  keeps  Cows  and  Horses  free 

VsM  I  I  LC  VS  VS  I VI  ■"  VS  BY  I  from  flies,  gnats,  etc. 


SLUG  SHOT  KILLS  BUGS 


Preserves  vegetation 
from  destruction  by 

insects  preserves  foliage,  and  is  always  safe.  In  use  since  1880.  Is  sold  in  nearly  all  towns  and 
villages  by  dealers  in  seeds.  For  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blight,  address 

JJ.  IliYlYCYEOlSm,  Fisliltill-oix-IIvicisoxx,  JNT.  Y. 
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uniform  health,  and  require  less  care 
and  attention  than  when  planted  in  soil. 
Regarding  Jadoo  Liquid,  the  company 
has  this  to  say  : 

“It  is  a  highly  concentrated  solution 
of  the  elements  which  enter  into  Jadoo 
Fibre,  the  proportion  of  these  elements 
being  slightly  changed.  It  is  used,  di¬ 
luted  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  Jadoo  Liquid  to  48  parts  water. 
We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  made.  It  is  easy  and  clean  to 
handle.  Its  composition  never  varies, 
thus  avoiding  all  possibility  of  mistakes 
in  its  use.  The  next  best  thing  to  plant¬ 
ing  a  plant  in  Jadoo  Fibi’e  is  to  water  it 
with  Jadoo  Liquid.” 

Our  friends  will  kindly  observe  that 
we  personally  have  nothing  to  say,  either 
for  or  against  the  Fibre  or  Liquid,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  nothing  about  it  from 
our  own  experience  as  yet.  In  quantity, 
the  price  of  the  Fibre  is  two  cents  per 
pound,  the  Liquid  75  cents  per  gallon. 


At  this  time,  there  are  no  flowers 
blooming  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  save 
roses,  that  we  so  much  prize  as  those  of 
the  Japan  Irises,  Iris  Kaempferi  (Laevi¬ 
gata).  The  plants  thrive  anywhere, 
though  partial,  perhaps,  to  a  moist  situ¬ 
ation  or  lake  bank.  They  have  this  ad¬ 
vantage  over  roses,  viz.,  insects  do  not 
harm  them.  They  bloom  during  a  long 
season ;  the  flowers  are  exceedingly 
showy,  being  six  inches  and  more  in 
diameter,  and  the  range  of  colors  in¬ 
cludes  white,  violet,  blue,  lavender,  rose, 
crimson  and  various  brilliant  combina¬ 
tions.  The  plants  are  thoroughly  hardy, 
and  readily  propagated  by  divisions  of 
the  roots.  They  cost  not  over  50  cents 
per  half  dozen,  and  a  half  dozen  with 
any  sort  of  care,  means  Japan  Irises  for 
all  time.  As  between  the  popular  Gladio¬ 
lus  (and  we  are  thinking  of  the  latest  im¬ 
provements),  and  the  Japan  Irises,  we 
would  choose  the  latter  without  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  hesitation,  could  we  have  but  one 
or  the  other . 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Late  Cow  L’eas. — Our  cow  peas  are  later  this 
year  than  usual.  Last  year  we  sowed  them  on 
May  1.5,  but  the  first  sowing-  this  year  was  on 
June  17.  The  season  was  so  late  that  we  did  our 
other  work  first.  The  first  sowing  was  in  what 
we  call  the  “  boueyard  ”,  a  back  field  so  poor  and 
thin  that  people  in  former  times  brought  dead 
animals  to  bury  there.  It  was  in  cow  peas  last 
year,  and  on  part  of  the  field,  we  cut  the  peas  for 
mulching  material.  This  year,  the  soil  was  cut 
up  with  the  Cutaway,  the  cow  peas  broadcasted 
and  worked  in  with  the  Acme.  They  are  up  and 
looking  well.  Next  year  we  hope  to  grow  pota¬ 
toes  on  this  ground. 

An  Object  Lesson. — On  another  part  of  this 
same  old  field,  we  let  the  cow  peas  grow  and  die 
down.  Last  Spring,  we  worked  them  under  with 
the  Cutaway,  crushed  the  surface  down  with  the 
Acme,  and  planted  Crosby  sweet  corn  with  about 
•100  pounds  per  acre  of  high-grade  fertilizer  in 
the  drill.  You  ought  to  see  that  corn!  It  is  fine, 
and  you  can  see  to  a  yard  where  the  full  growth 
of  cow  peas  ended.  It  is  a  great  object  lesson  to 
one  who  knows  that  old  field,  and  it  shows  the 
wonderful  ability  of  the  cow  pea  to  improve  a 
light  and  sterile  soil.  I  call  it  a  great  crop  to  use 
on  a  thin  back  lot  which,  otherwise,  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  never  be  improved.  Most  of  us  have  some 
tough  old  back  field  that  does  not  pay  hoof  wear 
for  the  cows.  We  haven’t  the  manure  to  haul  to 
it,  and  we  don’t  like  to  buy  fertilizer — and  there 
it  stands.  Turn  it  out  to  cow  peas,  and  you  will 
be  astonished  at  the  crop  of  corn  it  will  produce. 

New  Plans  with  Cow  Peas. — Just  before  the 
last  cultivation  of  the  Cory  sweet  corn  (June  25), 
we  sowed  cow  peas  along  the  rows  about  as  we 
would  Crimson  clover.  After  cutting  out  the 
corn,  we  hope  that  the  peas  will  possess  the 
ground,  and  give  us  a  fair  growth  before  frost. 
We  let  over  an  acre  of  the  Crimson  clover  stand 
until  June  22.  It  was  then  dry  with  full  seed 
heads.  We  broadcasted  Soybeans  and  cow  peas 
right  in  the  clover,  and  then  chopped  it  up  with 
the  Cutaway.  It  might  well  have  been  rolled 
after  this,  but  we  let  it  go.  The  cow  peas  and 
the  beans  are  sprouting,  and  we  hope  to  get  a 
good  seeding  of  clover,  also.  There  ought  to  be 
great  potatoes  on  that  field  next  year.  We  have 
not  used  any  fertilizer  with  the  cow  peas  this 
year — in  fact,  almost  all  our  fertilizer  thus  far 
has  oeeu  put  in  the  drill.  The  way  to  get  the 
most  possible  out  of  cow  peas  is  to  use  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  with  them.  My  experience 
is  that  it  pays  to  use  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen, 
too;  while  the  cow  pea  is  capable  of  making  a 
fair  growth  on  soil  too  poor  to  grow  a  good  crop 
of  rye,  it  is  a  perfect  glutton  for  food,  and  I  am 
sure  that  about  all  you  can  pour  on  the  cow  peas 


will  be  held  in  good  condition  for  the  following 
crop. 

Broadcast  or  in  Drills. — That  brings  up  the  old 
question  about  applying  fertilizers.  Take  pota¬ 
toes  for  example ;  shall  we  broadcast  the  fertilizer 
ail  over  the  field  or  put  it  in  the  drill  right  beside 
the  plant  ?  This  year,  we  have  drilled  almost 
entirely,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  we  would  have 
done  better  to  put  at  least  half  the  fertilizer 
broadcast.  Opinions  vary  greatly  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  Mr.  Garrahan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
would  broadcast  entirely,  and  feed  90  per  cent  of 
the  fertilizer  to  the  cow  peas  and  clover  which 
follow  the  potatoes.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  New  Jersey, 
tells  me  that  he  is  using  more  fertilizer  in  the 
drill  at  the  time  of  planting,  as  he  has  found 
little  advantage  in  broadcasting.  It  is  like  many 
other  things;  we  cannot  lay  down  any  ironclad 
rule.  The  application  of  fertilizer  must  be  varied 
to  suit  the  tools,  the  crops,  the  soil — and  the  man. 

Crimson  Clover  Seed. — Here  we  are  again 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  first  Crimson  clover 
seeding.  It  was  only  last  week  that  we  worked 
the  last  of  this  year’s  clover  into  the  soil.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  “  catch  crop  ”  growing  between  two 
others  without  interfering  with  either,  yet  it 
holds  the  ground  for  eight  or  nine  mouths.  That 
is  a  forcible  reminder  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
crops  that  yield  us  a  living  do  much  of  their 
growing  in  100  days  out  of  the  year’s  305  !  When 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  a  good  deal  of  our  culti¬ 
vated  land  is  idle  for  a  good  share  of  the  year. 
That  thought  is  almost  enough  to  make  any  man 
a  crank  on  the  subject  of  cover  crops,  for  Winter. 
Keep  this  idle  land  doinq  somethinq,  say  I.  As  we 
arc  situated.  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn  and  after 
the  early  potatoes  is  the  ideal  cover  crop,  and 
we  shall  begin  sowing  it  about  July  15.  If,  for 
any  reason,  the  clover  does  not  “  take  ”  or  looks 
sickly  by  October  1,  we  shall  cut  it  up  and  sow 
rye  as  we  did  on  one  field  last  year.  As  we  are 
situated,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  let  the 
laud  go  through  the  Winter  without  some  liviug 
crop  on  it.  I  would  not  say  that  this  is  true  of 
every  farm,  for  that  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
each  one  must  answer  for  himself. 

The  Hen  Beats  the  Brooder  for  a  hot-weather 
nurse.  I  am  satisfied  of  that  fact.  We  have 
stopped  the  incubators,  but  shall  set  a  few  more 
hens,  even  at  this  late  date.  We  are  unable  to 
save  the  late-hatched  chicks  in  the  brooders. 
They  just  die  without  any  warning,  in  spite  of 
good  care  and  attention.  At  the  same  time,  the 
little  chicks  with  the  hens  thrive  and  grow  like 
good  fellows.  In  cool  weather,  the  brooders  were 
a  little  ahead,  but  now  the  hens  are  in  front. 
Whether  a  hen  is  able  to  cool  off  the  little  things, 
or  what  it  is,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  brooder  must  take  a  back  seat  when 
good  corn  weather  comes  on.  During  the  past 
month,  the  little  chicks  have  died  like  flies,  not 
only  at  Hope  Farm,  but  all  around  us. 

Various  Notes. — We  planted  a  half  bushel 
of  peas  on  June  24.  The  chances  are,  probably, 
against  a  good  crop,  but  it’s  worth  trying.  As 
fast  as  a  small  load  of  manure  is  made  at  Hope 
Farm,  we  haul  it  out  and  work  it  into  the  ground 
for  some  late  crop.  As  we  are  situated,  I  think 
the  manure  is  safest  three  or  four  inches  under 
ground  We  use  planer  shavings  for  bedding, 
and  they  have  given  good  satisfaction  thus  far. 
We  bed  the  horses,  and  when  the  shavings  be¬ 
come  wet  and  foul,  they  are  thrown  into  the 
hog  pen,  where  they  are  soon  worked  over  into 
goo.l  manure.  A  lively  hog  will  soon  root  the 
acid  out  of  these  shavings.  Several  soaking 
rains  of  late  have  about  made  the  potato  crop 
sure.  It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  our  light 
soil  will  dry  out.  The  other  dav,  after  a  smart 
shower,  I  dug  into  the  ground  and  found  the 
upper  three  inches  wringing  wet,  while  below 
that  there  was  perfectly  dry  dust.  Who  says  the 
Light  Brahma  hens  are  such  lazy  layers?  One 
of 'our  hens  has  shown  no  inclination  to  sit,  but 
still  keeps  on  shelling  out  the  eggs.  The  other 
one  did  incubator  duty  for  six  weeks.  She  will 
fight  like  a  tiger  for  her  chicks— but  those  great 
feet  are  certainly  clumsy. 

Those  Sweet  Potatoes. — Well,  now,  we  are 
glad  that  they  are  on  a  back  field.  We  set  out 
7,000  plants,  and  my  estimate  is  that  3,000  of  them 
are  now  alive.  We  made  one  great  mistake 
when  we  set  them  out,  in  dropping  the  plants 
too  far  ahead  of  the  planters.  The  plants  lay  in 
the  hot  sxin  too  long,  and  I  think  the  roots  were 
dried  out.  Those  that  have  lived  are  looking 
well.  A  volunteer  crop  of  muskmelons  has  come 
up  so  as  to  fill  many  of  the  missing  places.  In 
the  final  misses,  we  shall  plant  white  beans,  so 
that  by  Fall,  we  expect  to  have  a  regular  hash 
or  succotash.  The  weather  at  present  is  favor¬ 
able  for  growth,  and  no  doubt  the  field  will  look 
better  when  the  sweet  potato  vines  spread  out 
more.  h.  w.  c. 
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THE  statement  made  by  many  repu¬ 
table  practical  painters,  that  two 
coats  of  paint  made  with  the  “  old 
Dutch  process  ”  White  Lead  is  equal  to  three 
coats  made  with  White  Lead  made  by  quick 
process,  is  fully  warranted. 

As  the  cost  of  applying  paint  is  about  three 
times  the  cost  of  the  materials,  it  follows  that 
White  Lead  made  by  the  “  old  Dutch  pro¬ 
cess  ”  is  by  far  the  cheapest.  It  is  also  the 
best. 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade-is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co ..  100  William  St.,  New  York. 


SAVE  MONEY*— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

Yon  hivo  tho  benoflt  of  tho  Agenta’  Commission  and  the  Middleman's  profit. 

ANALYSIS  *’llOS-  Add--,  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . . 

Scientific  Corn  &  Grain  Fertilizer 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer .  . 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer.. .  II  to  12 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer... .  9  to  10 

Bone  and  Meat . 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017.  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


per  cent. 

22  to  25 

per  cent. 

4  to  5 

per  cent. 

$22  OO 

9  to  10 

2  to  3 

2  to  3 

16  oo 

9  to  10 

2%  to  3% 

4  to  5 

20  OO 

11  to  12 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 

21  OO 

9  to  10 

3)4  to  4^ 

6  to  7 

23  oo 

13  to  15 

4  to  5 

x8  oo 

Profits 
of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  for  “ Home  Mixing .” 


you  want  a  Big  Crop  of 

WHEAT? 

ODORLESS  PHOSPHATE 

Is  the  Purest  and  Richest.  Kvery 
pound  of  it  is  Available. 

Address  JACOB  REESE. 

4U0  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. Pa 


DFttOMT  FACTORY. 

Top  buggies,  road  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  surreys  and  business  wag¬ 
ons,  bicycles  and  harness.  No  mid¬ 
dle  men.  No  agents.  A  small  per 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost  of 
building.  25  to  40  per  cent,  below 
retail  prices.  All  freight  prepaid. 
Specialt — "Gold  Coin’’  Top  Buggy 
and  "Parlor  City”  Bicycle.  Catalogue  free. 
BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  A  CYCLE  OO* 
*«(!,  BiigksBM%  H.  Y. 


THE  I X  L  HARNESS  MENDER 


Best  Ever  Made. 

through  agents  only.  Secures 
agency  at  once.  Sample  sent 
$1.00,  express  charges  prepaid. 

JA8.  M.  SEARS  A  CO., 


in,  Ohio. 

Mfrs. 


ft 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  with  good  wheels.  Lnle.s 

I'  the  w  heels  are  good  the  wagon  Is 
a  failure.  IF  YOU  BUY  THE 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

made  to  tit  any  wagon— your  wagon 
r  will  always  have  good  wheels.  Can’t 
Wj  dry  out  or  rot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
J/  height,  any  width  tire.  Catalog  free. 

'  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

Box  SS  QUINCY',  ILL. 


We  are  the  largest  Qd-pp I 
manufacturers  of..  IvC  1 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co  ,  Havana,  III. 


FRAZER 


AXLE 

CREASE 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for 
Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


says  John  Sherman— but  men  joke  of  war.  To  see 
you  chase  stock  from  crops  may  amuse  others,  but 
It’s— well,  no  joke.  We  suggest  I*nge  fence. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Tho  l-  Ht  It,  what  make.  the  kluelman  Feno«  a- 1 

B.  With  our  Duplex  Automatic  Maohluo  you! 
mako  100  styles  and  60  rods  per  day  of  thol 
-  Best  Woren  Wire  Fenoo  ou  Earth,  I 
Horse- high.  Hull-strong,  Plg-tlght  I 

FOR  18SPER  ROD 

Chicken  fence  lf>e.  Rabbit-proof  I 
fence  16e.  end  a  good  Hog  fenoeV 
for  12c.  per  rod.  Plain,  Colled  I 
Spring  and  Barbed  Wire  te  farm-  I 
ere  at  wholeeale  price*.  Catalogue  1 
.  FRXJB  for  the  asking.  AddreM.  [ 
:ox  lOMHdKOTllle,  Indiana* 


CHESTNUT” 

Ih  not  a  valuable  thing. 
Neither  a  fence  made 
of  soft  wire  or  one  with 
light,  flimsy  uprights. 

Get  one 
that  is 
right 

when  you  buy,  anti  be 
satisfied.  W e  have  the 
right  one  and  at  the 
right  price. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Wire  Nails  and  Fence  Wire 

at  farmers  prices.  Bestquality  galvanized  barbwire, 
$1.90  per  11)0  lbs.;  painted  barb  wire,  $1.00:  very  low 
prices  on  plain  wire.  Large  sizes  of  nails  or  spikes, 
$1.51)  per  lUl)  lbs.  Write  for  prices  delivered  at  your 
R.  R.'sta.  Price-list  free.  Jas.  S.Case,  Colchester,  Ct. 


AT  SHELBURNE  FARMS,  VT. 

I)r.  W.  Seward  Webb  has  used  thousandsof  gallons  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

on  buildings  and  fences,  instead  of  paint.  Not  merely 
because  they  are  cheaper,  but  because  they  are  also 
better.  Send  for  samples  and  circulars. 

•SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities. 

Price  alone. 


Poultry  Keeper . $0.50 

Inter-State  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 26 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 26 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 26 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER .  1.00 


Total . $3.00 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
ltu it al N ew-YorK ER,  bothone  year,  for  $1.65. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 


BEST  IN  TIIE  WOULD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

.  FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

is  the  great  Republican  National  Weekly. 
We  send  It  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  one  year,  for  $1.30. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  New  Yo  HK, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  HomeB. 

Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  EdItor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

a.’Vr.HSS' ”• 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  or  I0V4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  9,  1898. 


The  value  of  some  things  is  not  always  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  size.  A  number  of  firms  in  this  city  have 
miniature  delivery  wagons  drawn  by  small  ponies 
which  attract  10  times  the  attention  that  horses  of 
common  size  would  do.  They  attract  because  out  of 
the  ordinary.  Some  men  attract  attention  because  of 
their  smallness  in  various  ways.  It’s  an  undesirable 
attention,  however.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  be  a  small  man. 

© 

The  chemists  who  make  “pure  fruit  syrups”  for 
flavoring  ice  cream  soda-water  have  discovered  a  use 
for  deviled  butter.  Rancid  butter  is  distilled  with 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  result  is  ethyl 
butrate.  This  substance  has  a  very  strong  pineapple 
odor,  and  when  dyed  an  attractive  yellow  with  aniline 
coloring,  it  is  ready  for  our  glass  of  soda.  Rancid 
butter,  sulphuric  acid  and  gas-tar  waste,  rendered 
effervescent  by  marble-dust,  don’t  suggest  a  highly 
refreshing  combination,  from  a  hygienic  point  of 
view.  There  are  plenty  of  genuine  fruit  syrups  made 
in  this  country,  but  the  facility  of  adulteration  and 
imitation  should  make  us  careful  in  selecting  them. 

© 

Last  week,  we  spoke  of  a  bill  before  Congress  which 
provides  that  American  cheese  shall  be  served  to  the 
soldiers.  It  is  said  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  does  not  favor  this  bill.  Why  ?  Because  so  much 
bogus  cheese  is  on  the  market  that  army  contractors 
would,  probably,  see  that  the  soldiers  got  lard  and 
suet  flavored  with  skim-milk,  and  colored  with  poison¬ 
ous  coal-tar  dyes.  It  is  a  shame  that  these  dishonest 
rogues  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  plan  to  give  our 
soldiers  wholesome  food,  and  at  the  same  time,  benefit 
dairymen.  The  same  bill  provides  that  canned  sweet 
corn  shall  be  used  in  the  army.  Now  we  shall,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  told  that  this  is  a  mistake  because  some  rogues 
boil  old  field  corn  and  put  in  salicylic  acid  to  help 
“  preserve  ”  it. 

© 

The  Colorado  beetles  seemed  to  be  very  scarce  in 
our  part  of  the  country  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  many  growers  became  careless.  Finally, 
when  hot  weather  came,  the  slugs  came  on  at  an 
alarming  rate,  and  in  some  cases,  nearly  finished 
many  of  the  vines  before  the  owners  were  aware  of 
their  presence.  Eternal  vigilance  seems  to  be  the 
price  of  potatoes  as  well  as  some  other  things.  If 
every  potato  grower  would  be  particular  to  destroy 
all  the  beetles,  early  and  late,  every  year,  they  would 
soon  become  so  few  as  not  to  be  a  serious  menace  to 
the  potato  crop.  But  there  are  always  some  careless 
ones,  and  enough  are  left  each  year  to  “  seed  ”  the 
whole  country  for  the  next  year’s  crop.  Let  no 
striped  foe  escape  ! 

Q 

Another  “butter  increaser ”  fraud  is  trying  to  do 
business  in  Kenton,  O.  Here  is  an  extract  from  his 
circular : 

I  have  letters  patent  for  my  new  butter  process. 

With  it  I  can  take  one  pound  of  butter,  and  one  pound  (or  pint) 
of  fresh  milk,  and  make  two  pounds  of  butter. 

I  can  make  a  better  per  cent  of  butter,  of  course,  with  two 
pounds  of  butter  aud  one  pound  of  fresh  milk,  and  thus  produce 
three  pounds  of  butter. 

I  put  nothing  in  the  milk  or  butter  (only  salt  and  butter  color¬ 
ing,  if  desired). 

No  extra  machinery  is  needed ;  any  churn  will  answer,  and  the 
butter  can  be  made  in  a  short  time,  in  20  or  30  minutes,  according 
to  the  quantity.  The  butter  thus  made  is  a  good  keeper. 

I  can  take  strong  butter  and  with  my  process  and  sweet  milk, 
take  away  all  the  strong  smell  and  taste. 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  smart  men  can  make  $5,000 
by  selling  county  rights  to  farmers.  These  “butter 
increasers  ”  have  been  analyzed  and  exposed  again  and 
again.  The  liquids  are,  usually,  a  mixture  of  vinegar 


and  salicylic  acid,  while  the  powders  are  composed  of 
alum  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  They  “  increase  ”  the 
butter  by  combining  with  it  the  casein  or  cheesy 
matter  and  a  quantity  of  water.  The  most  foolish 
thing  an  honest  dairyman  can  do  is  to  use  such  stuff. 
This  fraud  bobs  up  serenely  every  season,  and  seems 
to  increase  his  store  of  cash. 

© 

A  New  Jersey  farmer  whose  specialty  is  potatoes 
and  hay,  says  that  he  hires  a  number  of  Italians  for 
hoeing,  at  which  they  are  very  good,  but  that  they 
are  worthless  for  pitching  hay.  The  best  hay  pitchers 
are  the  Hungarians.  These  foreigners  are  paid  but  $1 
per  day,  and  board  themselves.  They  cannot  com¬ 
mand  high  wages,  though  good  workers,  because  they 
cannot  speak  English  to  any  extent,  and  are  not 
adepts  at  all  sorts  of  labor.  They  are  not  the  most 
desirable  beings  in  the  world  to  have  around,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communicating  with  them  readily  is  a 
drawback.  Still,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  faithful 
workers,  and  are  willing  to  work  rain  or  shine,  and 
under  conditions  that  would  cause  some  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  helpers  to  go  on  strike. 

0 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association  at  Minneapolis,  Prof.  Folwell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Park  Commission,  stated  that 
an  old-fashioned  farm  is  the  best  environment  for 
boys  and  girls  ;  in  such  a  place  they  have  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  essential  for  a  proper  growth  of  mind  and  body. 
The  city  boy  has  less  chance  than  any  other  American 
boy,  and  it  was  urged  that  “wilderness  parks”  be 
preserved  in  towns  and  cities,  where  the  children 
could  roam  and  play  at  will.  We  are  waking  up  to 
the  need  of  forest  reservations  now,  when  so  many 
objects  of  natural  beauty  have  already  passed  into 
private  hands.  There  is  now  a  bill  before  Congress 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  suspension  of  President 
Cleveland’s  forest  reserve  proclamation,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  defeat  this  measure. 

© 

To  farmers  in  some  localities  in  the  East  where  a 
self-binder  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity,  and  a 
thrashing  machine  run  by  a  two-horse  tread  power  is 
the  acme  of  rapid  separation  of  the  grain  from  the 
straw,  the  stories  of  50-foot  headers,  and  giant  thrash¬ 
ing  machines  must  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  scale 
upon  which  farming  operations  are  conducted  upon 
the  great  prairies  of  the  West.  Farming  is  more  of  a 
science  and  less  haphazard  than  it  was  years  ago.  If 
successful,  it  must  be  conducted  more  upon  correct 
business  principles.  Like  other  business,  the  larger 
the  operations,  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  econo¬ 
my  of  operation.  The  small  farmer  has  little  chance 
in  competition  with  these  vast  farms,  except  he  adopt 
some  specialty.  The  specialists  are  coming  to  the 
front  in  the  East.  Concentration,  application  will 
win  the  day. 

© 

In  the  Fall  of  1897,  Mr.  F.  O.  Libby,  trustee  of  the 
Shaker  Society,  near  Alfred,  Me.,  dishorned  a  herd  of 
44  cows.  Mr.  Libby  was  arrested  for  this  act,  and 
brought  before  a  municipal  court,  found  guilty,  and 
fined  $20.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  recently  came  up  for  trial.  The  judge, 
after  hearing  the  arguments  in  favor  of  dishorning, 
held  that  the  operation  properly  performed  was  not 
cruelty.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  Shakers  did 
not  properly  perform  the  operation,  therefore  the 
State  had  no  case,  and  the  judge  ordered  it  thrown 
out  of  the  Court.  This,  no  doubt,  puts  an  end  to  any 
further  prosecution  for  dishorning  in  Maine,  for  this 
was  considered  a  test  case.  It  will,  probably,  end  all 
efforts  to  stop  the  process.  This  is  the  outcome  which 
we  predicted  last  Fall.  We  do  not  believe  it  possible 
for  any  superior  court  to  convict  a  man  of  cruelty  for 
dishorning  his  cows  in  a  proper  manner.  The  opera¬ 
tion  has  come  to  stay,  and  is  an  established  part  of 
good  dairy  usage. 

0 

In  his  article  on  the  balanced  ration  for  human 
consumption,  on  page  486,  Prof.  Snyder  points  out  the 
danger  of  a  too-concentrated  food,  and  the  part  per¬ 
formed  by  the  waste  matter.  Many  experiments  have 
been  made  in  compressed  emergency  rations,  but  we 
believe  that,  unless  diluted  in  some  way,  they  have 
usually  caused  digestive  disturbance.  An  emergency 
ration  now  upon  the  market  weighs  20  ounces,  and 
possesses  material  for  three  complete  meals.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  food  tablet,  which  may  be  either  eaten 
without  preparation,  or  boiled  in  water  to  make  soup 
or  porridge,  and  a  tablet  of  compressed  tea  and  sugar, 
sufficient  to  make  four  quarts  of  strong  infusion.  The 
food  tablet  consists  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  would, 
doubtless,  be  better,  from  a  digestive  standpoint, 
when  diluted  to  form  soup  and  porridge.  Those  who 
are  not  tea-drinkers  may  be  surprised  that  this  appears 
in  an  emergency  ration,  but  the  experience  of  soldiers, 


sailors,  explorers,  and  all  undergoing  prolonged  strain 
of  mind  and  body,  testify  as  to  the  restorative 
influence  of  the  Chinese  herb. 

0 

The  poet  Longfellow  would,  probably,  never  have 
taken  the  Merrimac  into  Santiago  Bay.  We  cannot 
possibly  imagine  him  as  a  member  of  the  Rough 
Riders  or  as  taking  Admiral  Dewey’s  place  at  Manila. 
He  wrote  words,  however,  that  will  live  as  long  as  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  Here,  for  example,  are 
66  of  his  words  : 

IWere  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts. 

The  warrior’s  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred ! 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 
Would  wear  forever  more  the  curse  of  Cain! 

These  are  war  times  in  which  patriotic  sentiment  is 
accepted  at  more  than  its  face  value,  yet  it  would  re¬ 
quire  more  than  66,000  words  to  disprove  these  eight 
short  lines. 

© 

A  new  method  of  preserving  meat  is  reported  as  the 
discovery  of  a  Danish  chemist.  It  is  very  simple,  and 
suggests  itself  as  valuable  for  military  expeditions, 
or  any  condition  where  cumbrous  or  elaborate  appar¬ 
atus  is  impossible.  The  animal  is  first  stunned  by  a 
shot  from  a  revolver,  in  the  forehead,  and  then  a  skill¬ 
ful  cut  opens  one  ventricle  of  the  heart,  causing  all 
the  blood  to  drain  out,  the  theory  of  this  being  that 
the  decomposition  of  the  blood  is  responsible  for  the 
quick  putrefaction  of  meat.  Immediately  after  this, 
a  briny  solution  is  injected,  by  means  of  a  powerful 
syringe,  through  the  other  ventricle  into  the  veins  of 
the  body.  The  whole  process  takes  very  little  time, 
and  the  beef  is  then  ready  to  be  cut  up  immediately. 
The  meat  keeps  well,  and  is  thoroughly  wholesome. 
The  care  of  fresh  meat,  when  obtainable,  will  be  an 
important  matter  to  our  army  now  in  the  field. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

A  dozen  men  set  forth  at  break  of  day, 

Right  royally  to  fight  against  the  wrong. 

Fierce  ridicule  lurks  grinning  by  the  way, 

And  only  one,  divinely  true  ar.d  strong, 

Holds  to  his  task,  endures  the  threat  and  scorn 
Of  weaker  souls— in  patience  holding  true 
To  the  ideals  of  life’s  hopeful  morn. 

Loyal  to  truth,  he  walks  serenely  through ; 

The  others  falter  at  the  fierce  attack. 

The  angry  shouts  are  mighty,  and  the  way 
Is  full  of  scowling  faces— they  turn  back, 

To  wait  the  chances  of  another  day. 

The  one,  abused  and  ridiculed,  shall  steal, 

At  last  from  angry  foemen,  words  of  praise; 

The  others,  flinching  from  the  fight,  shall  feel 
The  sting  of  cowardice  through  all  their  days. 


What  bacteria  will  sour  sweet  charity  ? 

Never!  Never!!  Never!!!  Trust  a  bull. 

Necessity  and  ambition  are  the  muscle-makers  of  thought. 

You  can  boss  a  job  or  botch  it.  Some  people  do  both  at  once. 

That  common  school  of  yours  ought  to  be  an  uncommonly  good 
one. 

Western  grass  is  said  to  be  so  rank  that  it  files  the  teeth  of 
stock. 

No,  my  son,  you  cannot  turn  a  mouthful  of  words  into  a  headful 
of  brains. 

“  Words  that  burn  ”.  Love  letters  that  fall  into  our  hands  20 
years  after! 

The  man  who  does  not  need  a  hay  tedder  usually  has  a  light 
hay  crop  to  handle. 

Small  families— as  the  cradle  left  the  grain  fields,  it  seems  to 
have  left  the  houses. 

Young  woman,  you  would  better  have  two  strings  to  your  beau1 
— his  mother’s  apron  strings! 

The  Spanish  General,  Pando,  has  an  appropriate  name  for  one 
vrhose  cake  is,  evidently,  “all  dough.” 

A  well-put  word  of  praise  may  be  the  bacteria  that  will  start 
the  energy  in  that  lazy  boy,  w  hile  a  whip  would  cripple  it. 

Whole  milk  may  be  too  rich  for  epileptics,  but  it  just  Jits  the 
stomach  of  that  calf  that  carries  your  hopes  for  an  improved 
dairy. 

“  Shun  evil  companions”!  Possibly  as  bad  an  exclusive  com¬ 
panion  as  you  can  have  is  yourself.  Crawl  out  of  yourself  and 
give  others  a  lift. 

He  who  by  farming  would  get  rich,  his  working  overalls  must 
hitch  a  little  tighter,  and  must  pitch  right  in  aud  aid  old  Time  to 
stitch  the  hole  within  the  plaster  which  unto  success  will  stick  like 
pitch. 

Most  men  have  ideas.  Some  are  afraid  openly  to  advocate 
them.  Some  prune  them  to  suit  the  times,  and  are  called  success¬ 
ful.  Others  carry  them  far  in  advance  of  the  ways  of  society, 
and  are  called  cranks. 

The  offspring  of  a  Jersey  bull 
Her  father’s  pedigree  cholceful 
Of  milking  habits,  never  tired, 

May  well  be  said  to  be  well  sired. 

But  now  deny  the  calf  that  care 
She  ought  to  have,  and  steal  her  share 
Of  food  away,  and  w’e  shall  see 
How  quickly  she  desired  will  be. 

When  streams  of  opportunity  run  right  across  your  track,  the 
wise  and  proper  thing  to  do  is  just  to  dam  them  back,  and  utilize 
the  chances  that  they  bring;  but  many  men  can  never  dam  those 
streams  unless  they  add  another  n. 
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WHAT  I  SEK  AND  HEAR. 


New  Potatoes  in  Bags. — Marketmen  here  always 
advise  against  the  shipment  of  new  potatoes  in  hags. 
So  long  as  the  skin  is  soft  enough  to  rub  off  to  any 
extent,  the  appearance  is  likely  to  be  injured  more  or 
less  seriously.  I  see  the  English  market  papers  ad¬ 
vise  against  the  practice  of  shipping  in  bags.  For  old 
potatoes,  they  say  that  bags  are  good,  as  they  are 
light  and  comparatively  cheap;  but  new  potatoes 
should  be  put  in  light  packages  that  will  protect  the 
contents  when  being  moved  about.  Most  of  the  south¬ 
ern  potatoes  come  in  barrels  ;  sometimes  they  and  the 
Long  Island  ones  come  in  half-barrel  baskets. 


X  X  X 


Mushrooms  in  Summer. — I  asked  one  of  the  largest 
wholesale  dealers  in  mushrooms  in  the  city  about  the 
trade  in  them  now.  “  The  receipts  are  very  light  and 
the  demand  less.”  These  are  very  difficult  to  handle 
in  Summer,  as  they  are  likely  to  get  fly-blown,  unless 
grown  in  a  very  dark  place,  extremely  favorable  for 
perfecting  them.  The  large  supply  of  excellent  fresh 
vegetables  at  reasonable  prices,  would  seem  to  lessen 
the  need  for  them,  also.  There  is  a  variety  of  mush¬ 
room  that  endures  the  vicissitudes  of  Summer  weather, 
but  it  is  not  very  largely  grown  as  yet.  Canned  mush¬ 
rooms  seem  best  to  fill  the  hot-weather  demand. 


X  X  X 

Hothouse  Products. — There  are  still  a  few  hot¬ 
house  grapes  and  cucumbers  in  market.  I  asked  one 
wholesaler  how  much  he  got  for  hothouse  grapes 
now.  “  Oh,”  he  said,  “  from  75  cents  per  pound  down, 
according  to  the  quality.  The  season  is  too  late  for 
them,  and  they  are  coming  into  competition  with  the 
southern  and  California  fruit,  as  well  as  that  from 
nearby.  Still,  it  does  not  cost  the  growers  much  to 
produce  these  at  this  season,  and  they  are  doing  this 
to  keep  the  houses  running.”  There  are  a  few  hot¬ 
house  nectarines  in  market,  but  the  hothouse  peaches 
are  practically  over  with.  A  good  many  cucumbers 
are  coming  yet,  but  they,  also,  bring  low  prices,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  too  many  from  the  South.  Nearly  all 
of  this  hothouse  stuff  comes  from  New  England. 

X  X  X 

California  Cherries. — These  are  among  the  most 
tempting  fruits  now  dis,  layed  in  our  markets.  They 
are  seen  on  every  fruit  stand,  as  well  as  in  the  fancy 
fruit  stores,  and  many  of  the  push-carts  are  load  ed 
with  them  exclusively.  They  are  very  large,  packed 
in  flat  cases  in  regular  rows,  not  a  stem  in  sight, 
though  the  cherries  are  picked  with  the  stems  on.  The 
very  attractive  appearance  is  enough  to  sell  them. 
The  push-cart  men  sell  these  cherries  for  five  cents 
per  one-half  pound,  and  each  displays  a  large  sign  to 
that  effect ;  but  I  have  noticed  that  many  of  them 
have  it  all  in  large  letters  but  the  3^,  so  that  any  one 
reading  a  little  carelessly  might  get  the  idea  that  the 
cherries  are  five  cents  a  pound.  This  is  a  familiar 
trick  of  these  fellows.  As  they  sell  for  about  the 
regular  wholesale  price,  it  is  probable  that  they  get 
their  profit  by  giving  short  weight. 

X  X  X 

Scattering  Shipments  Again. — I  mentioned  this 
subject  last  week,  and  another  commission  merchant 
said  to  me,  “  That  is  the  truest  thing  you  ever  wrote.” 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in 
connection  with  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  for 
it  is  costing  the  shippers  of  southern  fruits  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  this  one  market  every  day.  The  com¬ 
mission  merchant  mentioned,  spoke  of  the  selling  of 
the  southern  fruits  as  they  are  now  received  on  the 
railroad  platform.  He  showed  me  a  railroad  shipping 
bill,  showing  the  consignee  and  consignor,  as  well  as 
the  number  and  description  of  the  packages  shipped 
each  receiver.  For  instance,  one  car  might  contain 
consignments  of  peaches  or  plums,  or  both,  from  20 
different  shippers.  Some  of  these  shipped  their  whole 
consignment  to  one  man  ;  others  divided  up  among  a 
half  dozen  different  men.  When  this  car  reaches  here, 
all  packages  that  are  consigned  to  one  man  are  put  in 
one  pile  ;  next  this,  are  those  consigned  to  another 
man,  and  so  on.  So  here  are,  at  least,  20  or  25  differ¬ 
ent  piles  of  the  same  kind  of  goods,  and  each 
seller,  of  course,  is  trying  to  secure  a  customer. 
The  result  is  that  many  of  these  peaches,  etc.,  that 
ought  to  bring  82  or  upward,  per  case,  are  selling  for 
81.50  or  less.  The  car  itself  was  consigned  to  one  firm 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  lower  freight  rates  to  the 
shippers,  and  this  firm  was  obliged  to  look  to  each 
of  the  others,  some  of  whom  had  not  a  half-dozen 


packages  consigned  to  them,  for  their  share  of  the 
freight.  Another  point  about  this  business  is  that 
some  of  these  firms,  or  supposed-to-be  firms,  have  no 
standing  at  all  in  the  markets  here,  and  some  of  them 
have  no  place  of  business,  but  simply  have  a  salesman 
on  the  dock  to  sell  such  stuff  as  misguided  individuals 
are  so  foolish  as  to  send  them.  This  is  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  growers  should  correct  it  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  the  sooner  the  better.  The  proper  way  is  for  all 
at  these  different  shipping  stations,  to  settle  upon 
one  or  two  honest,  reliable  firms,  and  all  send  their 
shipments  to  the  one  firm. 

X  X  X 

Canning  Pineapples. — One  large  canner  told  me  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  couldn’t  afford  to  can  pineapples 
this  year,  if  he  had  to  pay  regular  prices  for  them  ; 
the  trade  to  whom  he  sold  wouldn’t  stand  the  neces¬ 
sary  advance  in  price.  He  had  bought  a  lot  of  what 
are  called  “specks”,  those  sorted  out  by  the  whole¬ 
salers  which,  while  not  sound,  and  unfit  for  shipping 
to  retailers,  are  not  imperfect  enough  to  be  injured 
seriously.  A  few  days  later,  he  was  canning  another 
lot  which  had  been  purchased  for  considerably  less 
than  the  regular  price  because  overripe,  consequently 
unfit  to  hold  for  any  length  of  time.  A  great  deal  of 
stock  is  bought  by  the  canners  in  this  way.  They 
have  their  buyers  watching  the  market,  and  when¬ 
ever  a  glut  occurs,  or  any  lot  of  fruit  turns  up  not  fit 
for  the  general  trade,  they  reap  a  harvest.  It’s  a  good 
thing  for  the  market,  too,  for  they  save  a  great  deal 
from  becoming  a  total  loss.  At  prices  prevailing  for 
canned  goods  during  the  past  few  years,  there  would 
have  been  little  or  no  profit  unless  such  opportunities 
for  buying  stock  at  low  prices  were  available,  f.  h.  v. 


GRAIN  FARMING  IN  NEBRASKA. 

HOW  AN  OHIO  MAN  MADE  A  HOME. 

Last  week,  we  talked  about  old  and  new  farm  life 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  Now  let  us  jump  1,500 
miles  west,  and  see  how  things  are  done  in  Nebraska. 

W.  E.  Shearer,  of  Kearney  County,  Neb.,  is  an  old 
subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  who  went  west  from  Ohio 
11  years  ago,  to  grow  up  with  the  country.  Small  grain 
is  the  chief  crop  in  Nebraska,  and  probably,  Mr. 
Shearer’s  experience  with  it  will  open  the  eyes  of  some 
of  our  eastern  readers.  When  asked  how  fast  the 
wheat  is  cut,  he  said  that,  with  four  horses  on  the 
binder,  they  expect  to  cut  from  15  to  20  acres  a  day, 
one  good  hand  setting  up  the  same. 

Shocking  and  Stacking. — “  You,  probably,  do  not 
pay  much  attention  to  shocking,  then  ?  ” 

“We  care  little  about  the  number  of  sheaves  in  a 
shock,  and  we  do  not  use  a  cap,  as  the  wind  would 
soon  blow  it  off.” 

“  How  long  after  shocking  do  you  stack  ?  ” 

“It  depends  upon  the  weather;  we  can  usually 
stack  in  from  one  day  to  one  week  after  cutting.  In 
stacking,  we  use  two  wagons  with  one  man  on  the 
stack,  and  one  at  each  wagon.  Each  driver  throws 
on  what  he  can  from  the  ground,  and  one  drives  to 
the  stack  while  the  other  is  loading.  The  boys  soon 
become  used  to  loading  for  themselves,  and  can  bring 
up  all  two  horses  are  able  to  haul.  We  put  four  stacks 
in  a  place,  and  then  move  to  a  more  convenient  place 
for  hauling  the  wheat.  Working  in  this  way,  we 
manage  250  acres  in  a  week  or  10  days,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  straw.” 

“  How  long  does  the  wheat  stand  in  the  stack  ?” 

“  Usually  three  or  four  weeks.  Some  farmers  thrash 
from  the  shock,  but  that  requires  six  teams  and  six 
men,  besides  a  regular  thrasher’s  outfit.  It  does  not 
prove  more  satisfactory,  all  things  considered.  We 
have  to  watch  our  grain  carefully,  and  cut  it  just  at 
the  right  time  and  get  it  carefully  stacked.” 

Headers  ;  Thrashing  Straw. — “Are  headers  much 
used  in  your  country  ?  ” 

“  Probably  by  about  one-half  the  farmers.  There  is 
much  in  their  favor,  but  the  objections  are  that  the 
wheat  must  stand  until  it  is  just  right,  and  is  then 
more  liable  to  shell  out.  The  header  requires  more 
help,  and  the  grain  is  liable  to  be  stack-burned,  and 
if  a  wet  Fall,  the  tops  and  bottoms  spoil.  In  favor  of 
the  header,  is  the  fact  that  it  saves  all  the  stacking 
and  twine  bills.” 

“What  do  you  call  a  day’s  work  for  a  thrasher  ?  ” 

“We  use  steam  power  to  thrash,  with  self-feeder 
and  blow-stacker  attachments,  and  elevator  to  load 
the  wagons.  Four  men  furnish  grain  to  the  machine, 
and  two  men  and  two  teams  put  the  grain  in  the  bins. 
We  consider  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  fair  day’s  thrash¬ 
ing.  Last  year,  we  were  3>£  days  thrashing  3,330 
bushels  of  wheat  and  250  bushels  of  oats.” 

“  What  is  done  with  the  straw  ?  ” 

“  We  pay  little  attention  to  it,  as  it  is  of  little  value. 
On  rented  land,  we  burn  it,  and  on  our  own  land,  we 
try  to  scatter  it  on  the  poorest  parts.  You  might  ask 
why  we  do  not  keep  cattle  to  eat  it.  We  have  no 
pasture  in  Summer  for  cattle,  or  fences  in  Winter. 


We  are  too  busy  with  other  work  to  give  such  stock 
proper  attention.  We,  therefore,  keep  only  cows 
enough  to  provide  milk  and  butter.” 

Selling  Wheat  ;  Prices. — “  When  do  you  sell  your 
wheat  ?  ” 

“  My  plan  has  been  to  sell  half  at  thrashing,  and 
keep  the  rest  for,  say  six  months.  I  think  if  farmers 
generally  would  follow  this  plan,  and  keep  part  of 
their  crop  for,  at  least  half  a  year,  we  would  have 
better  prices,  and  not  so  many  ups  and  downs  to  the 
market.” 

“  Ho  prices  of  grain  vary  much  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed  ;  a  month  ago  wheat  brought  81  a 
bushel  at  our  county  seat,  with  corn  as  high  as  27 
cents  ;  yesterday,  wheat  brought  65  cents  and  corn  20 
cents.  We  farmers  cannot  understand  why  these  ups 
and  down  in  prices  should  occur.  They  do  not  con¬ 
cern  us  very  much,  however,  since  most  of  us  sell  in 
the  Fall  and  Winter.  Probably  a  fair  average  of  farm 
prices  for  the  last  crop  was  70  cents  a  bushel  for 
wheat  and  16  cents  for  corn.” 

Earning  a  Home. — “How  long  have  you  lived  in 
Nebraska  ?  ” 

“We  moved  from  Ohio  11  years  ago  last  April,  travel¬ 
ing  1,300  miles  in  a  stock  car,  seven  days  on  the  way, 
and  pretty  well  shaken  up.” 

“  What  has  been  your  experience  in  buying  land  ?  ” 

“  We  first  took  a  homestead  in  the  hills,  as  most  of 
the  good  land  had  been  taken  before  that  date.  After 
five  years  we  got  a  Government  patent  for  the  160 
acres.  Then  we  bought  160  acres  more  of  fair  land 
with  60  acres  broken.  This  cost  us  81.700,  and  we 
started  in  to  try  to  make  a  home  and  carry  out  some 
of  the  ideas  we  had  started  back  East.  The  dry 
weather  played  havoc  with  our  trees,  and  we  have  but 
few  left.  We  did  not  know  what  we  were  undertak¬ 
ing,  but  we  kept  right  on,  and  bought  180  acres  more 
for  81,000  ;  then  came  the  hard  year  of  1894,  and  caught 
us  in  debt,  over  82,000,  most  of  which  drew  10  per  cent 
interest.” 

“  Then,  we  suppose,  your  creditors  came  down  upon 
you  ?  ” 

“  We  do  not  want  to  say  too  hard  things  about  the 
moneyed  men.  Our  creditors  did  not  forgive  us  the 
debts,  but  they  waited  until  we  could  pay.  In  1895 
we  rented  200  acres  more,  hired  one  hand,  and  my  son 
and  I  have  farmed  ever  since  then,  400  acres.” 

“  That  seems  like  a  big  undertaking  for  three  men.” 

“  In  1896  we  raised  2,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  lost 
50  acres  by  a  hail  storm  ;  we  also  raised  7,000  bushels 
of  corn.  My  wife,  son  and  I  gathered  all  that  corn 
except  500  bushels.  That  may  look  like  a  big  story, 
but  we  had  an  open  Winter  and  we  just  kept  at  it 
until  we  got  through.  As  we  were  in  debt,  and  corn 
brought  only  10  cents  a  bushel,  we  thought  it  better 
to  save  the  corn  rather  than  to  hire  a  man  and  then 
have  to  sell  the  corn  to  pay  the  hired  man.  Last  year, 
we  raised  3,300  bushels  of  wheat  and  5,000  bushels  of 
corn,  and  hired  our  own  corn  picked.  We  are  now 
practically  out  of  debt,  and  can  spend  some  money  to 
fix  up  our  house.” 

“  How  do  you  feel  now  that  you  are  out  of  the 
woods  ?  ” 

“  Well,  the  four  of  us  have  worked  hard  these  11 
years  to  get  a  home.  You  will  ask,  Did  it  pay  for  the 
worry  and  wear  ?  As  for  my  wife  and  myself,  I  hardly 
know.  You  might  say  that  we  were  too  old  when  we 
begun  work,  yet  I  am  barely  past  50  now.  As  for 
the  boy  and  the  girl,  I  certainly  think  that  they 
must  be  better  off  for  coming  out  West.  One  thing  is 
sure,  I  never  should  encourage  any  one  else  to  get 
into  debt  as  we  have  done,  unless  he  has  lots  of 
grit,  and  is  ready  to  work  hard.” 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Government  has  recently  purchased  a  gas  engine  of  The 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Sterling  Ill.,  to  pump  water  at  Camp 
Alger,  for  the  soldier  boys.  It  is  two-horse  power. 

Regarding  Quinn’s  ointment,  Mr.  C.  B. 'Dickens,  of  Minneapolis, 
who  conducts  one  of  the  largest  livery  stables  in  the  Northwest, 
says:  “ I  have  been  using  it  for  some  time  with  great  success, 
and  recommend  it  to  my  many  friends.” 

A  subscriber  asks  us  this  week  whether  a  news-clipping  bureau 
is  responsible,  and  whether  it  will  do  as  it  agi'ees.  The  circulars 
showed  that  the  applicant  was  obliged  to  send  $1.50  for  blanks 
etc.  This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  Keep  your  $1.50. 

We  want  once  more  to  remind  readers  that  these  Business  Bits 
items  are  intended  to  call  attention  to  some  goods  advertised  or 
sold,  that  may  otherwise  escape  the  reader’s  attention.  Our  aim 
is  that  the  references  should  be  to  the  mutual  interest  of  reader 
and  advertiser.  The  items  are  also  intended  to  caution  readers 
against  irresponsible  tradesmen  and  frauds. 

We  usually  find  that  a  manufacturer  who  sends  his  goods  out 
on  trial  has  confidence  that  they  are  all  that  he  claims  for  them. 
The  Osgood  Scale  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  offer  to  send  their 
standard  Osgood  scales  on  trial,  and  pay  freight  at  that.  This  is 
an  old  house,  and  their  scales  have  always  stood  high  in  favcr. 
They  want  agents  where  they  have  none  now,  and  send  full  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  on  application. 

Of  course,  a  good  horseshoe  nail  should  have  but  one  point — a 
poor  one  splits  and  has  two,  one  of  which  goes  off  on  a  tangent 
and  is  likely  to  lame  the  horse.  The  Putnam  nails  don’t  do  this, 
and  this  is  one  of  their  strong  points  that  is  pointedly  pointed 
out  among  several  other  good  points,  in  a  very  neat,  illustrated 
pamphlet  which  tells  all  about  these  nails.  The  company  make 
20,000  pounds  every  day.  Send  for  the  pamphlet  to  the  Putnam 
Nail  Co.,  Neponset,  Boston,  Mass. 
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i  Woman  and  t 

♦  The  Home.? 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY.  • 

A  Philadelphia  firm  recently  offered 
a  $50  bedstead  as  a  prize  for  the  best 
bread  offered  in  competition.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  women  competed,  each  offering 
two  loaves.  It  was  intended  that  bread 
left  over  from  the  competition  should  be 
given  to  some  charitable  institution,  but 
so  many  interested  housewives  sampled 
the  bread  that  there  was  none  left.  The 
prize  was  awarded  by  ballot,  all  the 
women  who  tasted  the  bread  voting  their 
preference.  Of  course,  the  competition 
was  an  advertising  scheme  on  the  part  of 
the  firm  making  the  award,  but  it  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  and  proved  to 
be  quite  instructive. 

* 

Soldiers’  buttons  form  the  heads  of 
the  most  popular  hat-pins  now  worn,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  all  grades  of  quality.  Mili¬ 
tary  belt-buckles  are,  also,  much  worn, 
and  happy  is  the  girl  who  has  a  real 
U.  S.  buckle  which  has  seen  service. 
One  girl  we  know  clasps  a  stout  leather 
belt  around  her  slim  waist  by  means  of 
a  buckle  which  saw  service  in  1812,  and 
many  are  wearing  relics  of  the  Civil  War. 
Of  course,  such  buckles  are  always  worn 
with  leather  belts,  never  with  webbing 
or  ribbon,  and  the  bigger  the  buckle  the 
better.  Very  handsome  gold  buckles, 
large  and  square,  are  overlaid  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel  leaves,  having  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  formed  in  colored  enamel  in 
the  center. 

* 

Auxiliaries  to  the  Red  Cross  Society 
are  being  formed  now  in  almost  every 
town.  As  a  rule,  such  associations  are 
very  informal,  the  meetings  being  open 
to  every  woman  who  will  assist.  A 
board  of  managers  is  selected,  usually 
comprising  delegates  from  all  the  local 
church  societies,  and  they  decide  upon 
place  of  meeting  and  line  of  work.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  war,  women  met  to  scrape 
lint,  but  this  is  now  unnecessary,  and 
they  bend  their  energies  to  the  making 
of  nightshirts  and  pajamas  for  hospital 
use,  and  flannel  bands.  Boxes  of  read¬ 
ing-matter  and  small  comforts  are  also 
packed.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  what 
soldiers’  necessities  are  likely  to  be, 
when  packing  such  boxes.  A  bottle  of 
vaseline  or  simple  cerate  will  often  fill  a 
w  ant  before  which  improving  literature 
is  valueless. 

* 

This  is  the  shortcake  season  and, 
when  the  delicate  biscuit  dough  is  used, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  mold  individual  cakes 
with  a  biscuit  cutter,  instead  of  making 
one  of  the  larger  size.  Two  biscuits  are 
put  together  for  baking,  the  lower  one 
being  brushed  with  melted  butter  that 
they  may  be  readily  separated.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  making  the  individual  short¬ 
cakes  is  that  it  avoids  the  troublesome 
cutting,  which  mashes  many  of  the  ber¬ 
ries.  The  small  shortcakes  look  pretty, 
and  are  attractively  finished  off  on  top, 
either  with  a  conical  pile  of  wdiipped 
cream,  or  with  a  meringue.  When  the 
strawberries  wane,  we  shall  vary  our 
desserts  with  shortcakes  of  raspberries, 
grated  pineapple,  and  peaches,  the  last 
being  a  great  favorite.  A  nice  straw¬ 
berry  dessert  recently^  eaten,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  commonlj'  made,  was 
strawberry  meringue  pie.  A  pie  plate 
was  lined  with  rich  short  crust,  which 
was  lightly  baked,  and  then  covered  with 
a  generous  layer  of  strawberries.  The 
strawberries  were  covered  with  merin¬ 
gue,  which  was  browned  in  the  oven. 
The  berries  were  thus  uncooked,  and  the 
dish  made  a  pleasant  variation  upon  or¬ 
dinary  shortcake. 


All  foods  cooked  in  deep  fat  should  be 
drained  on  brown  paper,  as  that  will 
absorb  some  of  the  fat. 


THE  BALANCED  RATION. 

errors  of  extremes  in  the  dietary. 

Very  frequently,  the  daily  food  is 
either  too  bulky  or  too  concentrated; 
either  extreme  is  objectionable.  The 
human  stomach  is  not  constructed  so 
that  it  can  dispose  of  large  amounts  of 
bulky  food.  The  daily  ration  of  a  man 
of  150  pounds,  at  medium  labor,  should 
not  contain  over  1  %  pound  of  dry  matter, 
or  occupy  more  than  175  cubic  inches  of 
bulk.  Of  course  we  must  recognize  a 
great  difference  in  the  food  capacity  of 
various  individuals.  Some  persons  can 
very  conveniently  dispose  of  a  much 
larger  bulk  of  food  than  others. 

The  result  from  consuming  too  large 
an  amount  of  bulky  food  was  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  one  of  our  human  digestion  ex¬ 
periments.  It  was  desired  to  learn  the 
quantity^  of  potatoes  that  a  man  taking 
average  physical  exercise  could  reason¬ 
ably  consume.  A  ration  consisting  of 
six  pounds  of  potatoes,  four  eggs,  and 
one-half  pint  of  milk  was  tried.  The 
ration  supplied  all  of  the  nutrients  de¬ 
manded  by  the  body,  but  after  the  second 
meal,  it  proved  a  failure.  In  bulk,  the 
ration  exceeded  the  digestive  capacity'  of 
the  consumer.  This  ration  caused  in¬ 
tense  sweating,  and  there  were  indica¬ 
tions  of  unusual  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  digestive  organs  to  dispose  of  the 
bulky  food.  The  six  pounds  of  potatoes 
were  necessary  to  supply  all  of  the 
nutrients  required  by  the  body.  If  less 
than  six  pounds  of  potatoes  were  used, 
and  the  quantity  of  eggs  and  milk  not 
increased,  the  body  was  not  supplied  with 
sufficient  nourishment.  A  second  daily 
ration  consisting  of  334  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes,  a  pint  of  milk  and  eight  eggs  proved 
to  be  well  balanced,  neither  too  bulky 
nor  too  concentrated. 

Concentrated  Foods. 

Having  the  foods  too  concentrated  is 
equally  objectionable.  When  the  food 
is  too  concentrated,  the  waste  products 
which  accumulate  in  the  digestive  tract 
are  not  sufficiently  diluted,  and  the 
poisonous  products  of  digestion  being 
concentrated,  act  upon  the  tissues,  while 
if  the  waste  products  were  diluted  by 
some  indigestible  material,  they  would 
be  harmless.  In  one  of  our  digestion  ex¬ 
periments,  a  ration  consisting  of  eggs 
and  cheese  was  tried.  These  are  valuable 
foods,  when  properly  combined  with 
other  foods,  but  when  used  alone,  they 
proved  to  be  too  concentrated.  About 
97  per  cent  of  both  the  cheese  and  the 
eggs  were  digested.  The  three  per  cent 
of  indigestible  material,  occupying  a 
small  volume,  was  the  physical  absorbent 
of  the  waste  products.  The  concentrated 
poisonous  waste  products  immediately 
began  to  react  upon  the  digestive  organs. 
When  some  bulky  food  was  added  to  the 
cheese  and  eggs,  the  ration  gave  excel¬ 
lent  results. 

The  effect  of  concentrated  and  bulky 
rations  upon  animals  is  equally  interest¬ 
ing.  Concentrated  and  bulky  rations 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  pigs  as 
upon  men.  The  digestive  tract  of  the 
pig  approaches  the  nearest  in  its  work¬ 
ings  of  any'  of  the  animals  to  the  digest¬ 
ive  tract  of  man.  In  one  of  our  experi¬ 
ments,  a  pig  was  fed  on  pea  meal.  No 
other  food  was  used.  The  ration  worked 
well  for  a  day'  or  so,  but  in  a  short  time, 
the  pig  began  to  chew  the  boards  of  his 
pen.  When  sawdust  or  shavings  were 
offered,  they  were  consumed  with  a 
greater  relish  than  the  pea  meal.  Peas 
are  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  concen¬ 
trated  foods  in  the  whole  list  of  food 
stuffs.  They  are  very  digestible,  but 
when  fed  alone,  they  gave  poor  re¬ 
sults,  because  they  were  too  concen¬ 
trated.  The  experiment  was  continued 
for  about  two  weeks,  and  the  result  was 
— a  dead  pig.  In  another  experiment, 
when  a  bulky  ration  was  fed  consisting 
largely  of  potatoes  with  a  little  oil  meal, 
the  pig  in  a  few  days  left  part  of  the 
potatoes  after  licking  off  the  oil  meal ; 
showing  that,  as  far  as  bulk  was  con¬ 


cerned,  he  had  reached  the  limit  of  his 
capacity. 

Food  Requirements. 

In  studying  the  food  requirements  of 
the  human  body,  there  is  a  marked  simi¬ 
larity  to  be  observed  between  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  human  body  and  a  steam  en¬ 
gine.  Both  require  materials  for  the 
production  of  heat.  In  the  engine,  the 
heat  produces  steam  which  is  converted 
into  mechanical  force.  In  the  human 
body,  the  food  produces  heat  which 
should  be  expended  in  doing  work  of 
some  kind.  The  human  body,  however, 
requires  an  additional  amount  of  food 
for  repair  purposes.  The  amount  of 
food  which  the  body  requires  can  be  de¬ 
termined  as  accurately  as  the  amount  of 
fuel  required  by'  an  engine  to  produce  a 
given  amount  of  steam.  The  food,  like 
the  fuel,  should  not  be  too  bulky.  Straw, 
when  burned,  produces  heat ;  but  it 
would  not  be  suitable  fuel  for  a  steam 
engine,  on  account  of  its  bulk.  Many 
foods  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  large 
amounts,  on  account  of  their  bulk,  while 
other  foods  are  deficient  in  bulk. 

Incomplete  digestion  or  assimilation 
of  the  food  by'  the  body  is  another  fre¬ 
quent  source  of  trouble.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  way  in  which 
the  same  food  affects  different  persons. 
Some  are  made  sick  by  eating  fish,  others 
cannot  consume  so  harmless  a  material 
as  milk,  without  experiencing  indiges¬ 
tion.  Why  do  foods  sometimes  act  as 
poisons  ?  This  is  difficult  to  explain.  It 
is,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the  production 
of  poisonous  waste  products  during  di¬ 
gestion.  There  are  frequently  produced 
in  the  body  compounds  of  a  poisonous 
nature,  similar  in  chemical  composition 
to  many  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids,  like 
morphia  and  strychnine.  These  poison¬ 
ous  waste  products  are  called  ptomaines 
or  animal  alkaloids.  The  accumulation 
of  various  ptomaine  products  in  the  body 
takes  place  in  many  diseases.  When  a 
person  becomes  extremely  tired,  pto¬ 
maine  products  accumulate  in  the  sys- 
tem.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  true  that  many 
persons  who  habitually'  experience  so 
much  of  the  tired  feeling,  have  more 
than  their  share  of  these  poisonous 
bodies. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  say¬ 
ing  that  all  laziness  is  caused  by  pto¬ 
maine  bodies,  but  genuine  fatigue  is. 
An  interesting  experiment  in  showing 
the  action  of  ptomaine  bodies  upon  the 
nerve  centers  was  conducted  by  Soldini, 
in  the  Italian  army,  lie  extracted  from 
the  blood  of  fatigued  soldiers  bodies 
which  produced  fatigue  when  introduced 
into  the  veins  of  fresh  soldiers.  Other 
interesting  examples  could  be  given. 

The  fact  that  poisonous  ptomaine  com¬ 
pounds  may  be  produced  by  imperfect 
digestion,  as  the  result  of  injudicious 
combination  of  foods,  is  of  itself  an  im¬ 
portant  reason  why  we  should  give  the 
subject  of  foods  a  careful  study. 

Minn.  A’g’l  Col.  [rrof.]  h.  snyder. 

(To  be  contimied.) 


THE  WIFE’S  SAVINGS. 

We  wish  to  thank  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  its  wise  words  of  comment 
on  the.  thrifty  wife  whose  unaided  and 
unsuspected  efforts  in  the  savings  line 
resulted  in  $4,000  worth  of  birthday 
presents  to  her  husband.  I,  too,  inquired 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  “  What  was  the  hus¬ 
band  doing  daring  these  15  years,  and 
where  was  the  conjugal  confidence  ?  ” 
Fifteen  years  of  constant  deception  and 
prevarication  with  the  occasional  neces¬ 
sary  falsehood,  must  have  been  a  poor 
moral  training  for  any  man  or  woman. 
One  who  has  observed  the  influence  of 
habits  of  this  kind,  need  not  be  told 
that  a  permanent  warping  of  the 
character  must  be  the  result.  The  love 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake  would  be  for¬ 
ever  weakened.  Her  worthiness  to  act 
as  custodian  of  mutual  savings  could 
never  be  reestablished,  and  confidence 
could  never  be  restored.  She  paid  a 
terrible  price  for  the  pleasure  of  the 


“surprise,"  though  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  the  honesty  of  her  motive,  and  her 
pleasure  in  returning  her  questionable 
gains  to  him  whose  toil  they,  in  part  at 
least,  represented,  must  be  held  as  palli¬ 
ating  circumstances. 

But  why  not  have  worked  openly  and 
harmoniously  with  her  husband  in  the 
good  work  of  saving  for  old  age  and 
mutual  comforts  and  luxuries  ?  It  may 
be  answered  that  all  men  would  not  be 
willing  to  cooperate  in  such  a  plan. 
Possibly,  some  would  not,  but  they  are 
certainly  in  a  minority.  In  the  case 
cited,  the  husband  certainly  showed 
himself  unusually  amenable  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  those  about  him.  permitting 
his  wife  to  “manage”  without  let  or 
hindrance,  not  only  her  own  but  his 
affairs. 

The  only  possible  objection  to  the 
more  excellent  way  of  doing  the  earning, 
spending,  and  investing  of  mutual  funds 
with  the  full  assent  and  cooperation  of 
both,  would  be  the  possible  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  one  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
wishes  and  judgment  of  the  other.  But 
there  are  few  men  who,  when  a  wife 
shows  her  ability  and  willingness  to 
save,  would  refuse  to  take  her  into  their 
confidence  when  it  came  to  investments 
that  concerned  her  future  as  well  as 
their  own.  But  even  in  such  a  case, 
where  after  long  years  of  patient  toil,  a 
woman  found  herself  unable  to  dispose  of 
the  mutual  savings  in  a  way  that  seemed 
to  her  advantageous,  better  submit  to 
ill  advised  transactions,  see  all  that  has 
been  gained  lost  or  sacrificed,  than  to 
purchase  financial  independence  at  the 
cost  of  integrity  of  character.  “  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  ” 

ELLA  II.  COOl’ER. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  FLOUR. 

The  question  of  substituting  wheat 
middlings  for  flour,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  on  page  406,  is  one  in  which  many 
of  us  are  interested.  The  rapid  advance 
in  the  price  of  flour  has  set  us  looking 
about  for  a  substitute,  and  from  experi¬ 
ence  in  using  white  wheat  middlings,  I 
have  found  it  satisfactory  as  human  food. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
used,  and  I  will  suggest  a  few  which  some 
one  may  find  useful,  especially  if  there  is 
a  family  of  varied  tastes  to  cater  to. 

It  is  a  little  more  work  to  make  three 
kinds  of  bread  in  the  morning  than  one, 
but  the  result  offsets  the  labor  ;  I  often 
have  three  kinds  of  bread  on  my  table, 
and  seldom  only  one  I  set  sponge  as 
for  white  bread,  at  night  ;  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  take  about  a  pint  of  corn  meal,  pour 
over  it  sufficient  hot  water  to  scald,  and 
stir  thoroughly  to  moisten  all  alike. 
This  is  set  aside  to  cool,  then  two  cupfuls 
of  the  sponge  are  taken  out  and  added 
to  the  meal,  with  half  a  cupful  of  mo¬ 
lasses  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  are  mixed  in,  making  quite  a  stiff 
batter.  Dip  the  hands  in  cold  water  to 
pat  smooth  on  top,  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise.  It  may  be  served  hot  for 
dinner,  and  is  especially  good  for  break¬ 
fast  sliced  off  and  placed  in  the  steamer 
for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  an  easy  way  to 
get  a  hot  corn  bread  for  breakfast,  and 
is  relished  by  all,  from  the  workman  to 
the  guest. 

Another  kind  is  made  at  the  same 
time  by  taking  sponge,  proportion  to 
suit,  sweetened  a  little  with  sugar,  and 
mixed  with  about  one  cupful  of  Graham 
to  two  of  middlings.  Mix  hard,  and 
knead  in  shape,  using  white  flour  on  the 
board  to  prevent  sticking.  Put  into  the 
baking  tin  at  once,  let  it  rise  once,  and 
bake.  It  is  best  while  fresh,  as  it  dries 
sooner  than  bread  made  from  flour  ;  but 
I’m  not  troubled  in  that  way,  it  never 
keeps  long  enough  to  dry.  With  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  sponge,  I  make  white 
bread.  I  would  be  pleased  if  some  reader 
would  try  the  two  kinds  given  and  report 
results. 

Middlings  can  be  used  for  gems  and 
baking-powder  biscuit,  the  same  as  en¬ 
tire  wheat  or  Graham,  with  some  flour. 
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of  course,  also  in  johnny  cake  instead  of 
flour.  One  must  learn  from  experience 
how  to  proportion  it,  as  it  is  very  light, 
and  the  batter  must  he  a  little  thicker  ; 
but  it  is  well  worth  trying  if  the  cost  is 
to  be  considered,  or  health,  either.  One 
may  determine  the  advantage  gained  in 
using  it,  as  it  can  be  bought  for  90  cents 
per  100  pounds  ;  also,  by  the  length  of 
time  a  barrel  of  flour  will  last  over  the 
usual  time  when  used.  As  housekeepers, 
we  may  as  well  know  how  we  stand,  and 
there  is  no  business  where  a  little  head- 
work  comes  in  more  useful. 

IDA  C.  GORDON. 


THE  PICNIC  LUNCH  BOX. 

Fig.  219  almost  explains  itself  without 
words.  It  invites  the  whole  family  to 
lay  aside  care  for  a  day,  and  go  upon  a 
picnic.  The  generous  size  calls  for  the 
whole  family  !  The  tray  that  tits  in  at 
the  top  tells  how  the  dainty  part  of  the 
lunch  can  be  carried  without  “  mussing.’’ 


A  PICNIC  LUNCH  BOX.  Flo.  219. 

Such  a  box  can  be  made  in  the  home 
workshop,  the  handles  being  made  from 
flat  barrel  hoops.  They  fall  down  at 
either  end  to  permit  the  cover  to  be 
raised.  d.  w. 


HINTS  ON  RUG-MAKING. 

If  one  has  worn  cotton  dresses,  aprons, 
skirt  linings,  etc.,  she  can  quickly  con¬ 
vert  them  into  rugs,  which  look  well  and 
save  carpets  or  the  washing  of  floors. 
Tear  them  into  carpet  rags,  sewing  them 
hit-and-miss.  Crochet  them  with  a  large 
wooden  hook,  using  a  tight  double 
crochet  stitch. 

1  prefer  my  rugs  of  a  rectangular 
shape,  as  they  lie  more  smoothly  upon 
the  floor  than  the  round  ones.  For  this 
shape,  start  with  a  chain  the  width  you 
wish  the  rug,  and  crochet  back  and  forth. 
The  only  one  I  ever  made  was  a  very 
large  one  all  hit-and-miss.  As  I  had 
many  bright  colors  and  different  shades 
of  drab,  it  was  quite  pretty,  and  did  me 
very  good  service. 

If  one  wishes  to  make  a  fancier  one, 
the  rags  may  be  sewed  as  for  striped 
carpet,  dividing  the  rags  so  that  the  op¬ 
posite  ends  of  the  rug  will  be  alike, 
shade  from  black  to  a  light  drab,  then  a 
bright  center,  hit-and-miss,  or  striped, 
then  shade  from  drab  to  black.  Finish 
the  ends  with  raveled  rope  or  yarn 
fringe.  Drab  and  black  skirt  linings 
may  be  used,  or  one  can  easily  color 
drabs  by  dipping  light  rags  into  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  oak  bark  or  maple  leaves,  or  a 
weak  solution  of  logwood  dye. 

Some  use  cotton  rags  for  braided  rugs, 
claiming  that  they  are  better  than  tne 
woolen  ones.  1  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  make  drawn  rugs  unless  she  have 
a  rug  machine  ;  drawing  with  a  hook  is 
too  hard  on  the  wrists  and  shoulders. 

If  you  wish  something  odd  and  pretty 
in  the  drawn-rug  line,  try  a  Chinese  rug. 
Dse  burlap  for  the  foundation,  and  an 
oak  leaf  for  a  pattern.  Mark  the  leaves 
close  together  all  over  the  rug.  Draw  in 
the  outline  of  each  leaf  with  black,  then 
till  in  with  all  sorts  of  colors.  A  crazy 
pattern,  yet  not  hopelessly  insane,  you 
see. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  fur  rug  made  of 
gunny-bags  or  coffee  sacking  ?  Such 
rugs  look  quite  like  fur,  and  with  careful 
usage,  will  retain  their  good  looks  for 
some  time.  A  piece  of  sacking  of  the 
desired  size  forms  the  foundation.  This 
is  covered  with  five  or  six-inch  strips  of 
sacking,  which  have  been  raveled  out  on 
both  sides  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
center.  This  strip  is  doubled  and  tacked 
on  the  foundation.  Another  strip  is 
tacked  close  to  that,  and  so  oi  until  the 
whole  is  covered.  The  raveled  edges 
stand  up  like  fur.  Some  dye  them  black, 
orange  brown  or  dull  green,  but  none  is 
prettier  than  one  which  is  of  the  natural 
color  of  the  sacking,  mary  s.  stklson. 


On  the  Wing. 


THE  CRAIG  COLONY  AT  SONYEA. 

A  REFUGE  AND  HOME  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  I 

A  State  Charity. — Among  all  the  un¬ 
fortunates  who  are  likely  to  become  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  charity  of  the  State, 
none  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  epilep¬ 
tic.  Epileptics  are  not  insane,  yet  they 
are  often  herded  among  lunatics ;  their 
only  other  refuge  is  the  poorhouse.  Such 
sufferers  may  strive  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  are  always  shadowed  by 
their  affliction  ;  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  even  when  they  have  been  able  to 
learn  some  trade  or  handicraft.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  their  affliction, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  condition 
rather  than  a  disease,  is  usually  aggra¬ 
vated  by  lack  of  proper  care,  both  moral 
and  physical,  causing  continual  deterio¬ 
ration.  Doth  science  and  humanity 
have  been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  these 
unfortunates,  and  in  1896,  in  accordance 
with  a  law  passed  two  years  earlier. 
New  York  State  opened  the  Craig  Colony 
for  the  admission  of  such  patients.  It  is 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Oscar  Craig, 
a  Rochester  philanthropist,  as  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  gratuitous  services  in  aid  of 
epileptics  and  other  dependent  unfor¬ 
tunates. 

A  Memory  of  the  Shakers. — Years 
ago,  the  site  of  the  Craig  Colony  was  a 
Shaker  community.  Some  of  the  old 
Shaker  buildings  are  still  in  use  as  dor¬ 
mitories,  etc.,  for  the  present  colonists. 
The  locality  is  a  beautiful  one  ;  fine  roll¬ 
ing  land  guarded  by  distant  hills,  and 
diversified  by  abundant  trees  and  limpid 
watercourses.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  more  cheerful  and  restful  sur¬ 
roundings,  or  to  breathe  purer  air.  The 
old  Shakers  knew  the  requirements  of 
successful  farming,  too,  and  the  land  is 
capable  of  high  fertility,  The  tract  in¬ 
cludes  1.872  acres,  of  which  640  acres  are 
forest  land,  clothed  with  fine  trees.  The 
State  paid  $115,000  for  the  property  and, 
during  the  two  years  of  the  colony’s  ex¬ 
istence,  it  has  produced  nearly  35  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  this  original  cost. 
During  the  first  year,  the  colony  pro¬ 
duced  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  its  main¬ 
tenance,  and  it  is  expected  that,  ulti¬ 
mately,  the  home  products  will  equal  75 
per  cent  of  the  maintenance.  Farm  and 
garden  will  not  only  supply  wholesome 
food,  but  will,  also,  give  occupation  to 
many  of  the  inmates. 

The  Buildings  and  the  Inmates. — 
Passing  through  the  large  assembly 
room,  I  was  shown  through  a  sewing- 
room,  where  a  number  of  women  were 
at  work.  They  were  of  all  ages,  and 
though,  evidently,  of  varying  grades  of 
intelligence,  there  was  little  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  a  group  of  ordinary 
working  women.  Yet  every  woman 
there,  save  guests  and  attendants,  was 
overshadowed  by  a  dreadful  malady — a 
malady  that,  in  past  ages,  was  treated 
with  barbarous  exorcisms,  for  these  are 
they  who  were  once  said  to  be  “  griev¬ 
ously  tormented  by  a  devil.”  They  are 
employed  in  sewingof  all  sorts,  laundry 
and  other  housework,  but  not  in  cook¬ 
ing.  The  danger  of  seizure,  which  may 
come  at  any  moment,  renders  the  patients 
unfit  for  work  about  the  kitchen  ranges. 

“  What  do  you  do,  win  n  one  of  the  in¬ 
mates  is  taken  with  an  attack?”  the 
guide  was  asked. 

“We  straighten  the  distorted  limbs, 
place  a  thin  pillow  under  the  head,  and 
try  to  prevent  the  patient  from  injuring 
herself,  while  the  violence  of  the  attack 
lasts.  Both  duration  and  violence  vary 
greatly.” 

The  guide  was  asked  whether  all  the 
women  seen  are  in  constant  danger  of 
attack. 

“They  are  all  epileptics,”  was  the 
answer,  “but  they  improve  so  much 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  ia  the  Best.— Adv. 


here  that  the  attacks  arc  likely  to  he  far 
between.  For  example,  one  of  our  in¬ 
mates  who  has  been  epileptic  for  12 
years,  suffered  from  seizures  at  intervals 
of  two  weeks  before  she  came  here; 
during  the  past  10  months,  she  has  had 
one  seizure.” 

Dinner  time  came  while  I  examined 
the  big  kitchens  and  laundry,  both  of 
which  were  arranged  with  an  orderly 
convenience  that  would  gladden  any 
housekeeper's  heart.  The  women  were 
seen  marching  into  their  dining-rooms, 
and  the  bill  of  fare  was  tested  by  the 
visitor.  Dinner  that  day  consisted  of 
stewed  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  stewed 
corn,  bread  and  butter,  rice  pudding  and 
milk  ;  every  thing  was  excellent  in  quali¬ 
ty,  and  admirably  cooked. 

Care  of  the  Colonists. — The  Peterson 
Hospital  is  a  modern  two-story  building, 
designed  for  acute  medical  and  surgical 
cases  among  the  colonists;  it  has  26 
beds,  and  is  fitted  with  a  fine  operating 
room,  drug  room  and  other  conveniences. 
The  general  health  of  the  colony  is  good, 
however,  and  few  require  hospital  treat¬ 
ment.  The  average  number  of  inmates 
in  the  colony  was  214.  The  treatment 
given  them,  while  always  under  medical 
supervision,  is  moral  and  hygienic  rather 
than  medical.  Fresh  air  and  exercise, 
cheerful  surroundings  and  careful  diet, 
are  the  chief  factors  in  the  treatment 
given.  Many  of  the  patients,  upon  en¬ 
tering  the  colony,  are  found  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  bromism,  a  condition  resulting 
from  continued  and  excessive  use  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  potassium.  The  effect  of  this  is 
pitiable,  causing  not  only  physical  weak¬ 
ness,  but  also  mental  dullness  that  seems 
akin  to  idiocy.  The  bromide  suppresses 
the  fits,  while  destroying  health  of  body 
and  mind.  No  doubt  the  advertising 
quacks  who  assert  that  they  cure  fits,  re¬ 
sort  to  such  means  to  support  their 
claims.  Of  course,  the  bromides  are 
withdrawn  at  the  colony,  and  the  whole¬ 
some  life  substituted  effects  a  wonderful 
change.  The  diet  is  very  carefully  stud¬ 
ied.  Pork  is  entirely  omitted ;  little 
mutton  is  served,  and  beef  forms  the 
main  portion  of  the  meat  used.  Beef 
cattle  are  purchased,  after  a  scrupulous 
veterinary  examination,  and  are  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  dressed  under  the  most  sani¬ 
tary  conditions,  a  modern  slaughter¬ 
house  being  among  the  buildings.  Fruit 
and  vegetables,  produced  in  the  colony, 
are  freely  used,  but  blackberries  and 
raspberries  are  barred,  to  avoid  risk  of 
alimentary  disturbance  from  the  seeds. 
Milk  is  used  copiously,  but  it  is  always 

separator  milk,  from  which  the  butter 
fat  has  been  removed.  In  some  phases 
of  epilepsy,  the  patient  is  put,  for  a 
period,  upon  a  diet  of  separator  milk 
only.  The  skim-milk  is  supplied  at  every 
meal,  in  abundance,  and  naturally  a 


large  herd  of  cows  is  required.  Eggs, 
also,  are  desirable  food  for  the  patients, 
and  well-arranged  poultryyards  form 
part  of  the  farm  outfit. 

What  the  Doctor  Says  — The  rntdi- 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Craig  Colony, 
Dr.  Spratling,  is,  of  course,  a  specialist, 
whose  experience  has  bten  gained  among 
diseased  minds,  as  well  as  in  studying 
ailing-  bodies.  On  being  asked  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  treat  an  epileptic 
in  his  own  home,  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  the  colony,  he  observed,  “It 
would  be  possible,  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions.  One  disadvantage  would  be  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  careful  discipline  which  becomes 
part  of  the  treatment  here.  The  tendency 
of  the  ailment  is  to  make  the  patient 
childish  and,  at  home,  he  would,  in 
many  cases,  be  humored  in  a  manner 
that  w-ould  be  detrimental  to  mind  and 
body.  The  discipline  of  an  institution 
is  of  great  value.” 

“  Would  you  think  that,  where  an  epi¬ 
leptic  tendency  exists,  the  trouble  would 
be  aggravated  by  lack  of  mental  disci¬ 
pline,  or  by  giving  way  to  violence  of 
temper  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  that  statement  may  be  made  of 
any  disease  or  condition  affecting  the 
nervous  system.  Lack  of  moral  and 
mental  control  is  responsible  for  many 
physical  ills.  When  epileptics  are  cared 
for  among  friends,  pity  for  their  condi¬ 
tion  often  prevents  any  attempt  at  their 
control,  and  the  immaturity  of  mind 
caused  by  the  malady  is  rendered  worse 
by  the  injudicious  treatment.”  k.  t.  r. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CUT-PRICE CARPETSALE.  I 

Owing-  to  nn  i 

overproduction  I 
of  Carpets,  we  j 
liave  made  greatv 
reductions  for  1 
a  short  time 
only.  j 

Our  Carpet  Catalogue  and  Special  I 
Supplement,  both  in  hand-painted  I 
colors,  and  all  matter  pertaining  to  1 
this  extraordinary  sale,  ■will  be  mailed  1 
any  one  free.  This  is  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  neglected.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  sale,  we  sew  Car¬ 
pets  free,  furnish  wadded 
lining  free  and  pav  freight 
on  all  order-i  of  $9  &  o  er. 

4Kg“N«*w  160-png  e  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Furniture  and 
everything  necessary  for 
housefurnishing  is  now 
ready  to  be  mailed— it’s 
free. 


buys  a  made-to-your  meas¬ 
ure  All-Wool  Cheviot  Suit, 
expressage  prepaid  to 
your  station.  Catalogue 
and  samples  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  (exactly  as  below). 


JULIUS  HINES  &  SON  | 

Dept.  320  BALTIMORE,  MD.  fe 


W  t  8A  VL  YOU  WAUUTOSZb.OU 

}Q00.  We  nell  Hlsrh  Grade  Bicycle*  for  Leu® 

w-  a  “  “than  Any  Other  Concern  in  the  World. 

1998  Ladle*’  or  Gent’s  Models,  $18  op* 
t  Left  over  of  1997  models  at  less  than 
-oat;  others  at  $8,  $10,  $19  and  $1&. 
r  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Blejelea  and  Sundries*  Address 
Dei>L  139  VICTUR  MFC.  CO.,  90  to 98  Market  8t,,Chle»«*. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR  “The  Granger.” 


For  Family 
^  Use. 

Strong — Durable.  Can  be  applied  to  any  stove  or  range 
Cheapest  in  the  market — *3,  SS5  and  i#8. 

Send  for  free  circular, 

EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  257  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 


WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 
We  should  he  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19  50.  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  yeai’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 

Til E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  week  opened  very  dull  in  the  wheat  mar¬ 
ket,  ard  continued  in  that  condition  until  toward 
the  end  of  the  week,  when  it  advanced  somewhat. 
One  cause  of  this  was  a  reduction  of  100,000,000 
bushels  in  the  estimate  of  the  coming  crop.  Still, 
prices  continue  low.  In  Chicago,  cash  quotations 
are  as  follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  ?5c.;  No.  3 
Spring  wheat,  70  to  80c.;  No.  2  red,  80c.;  No.  2 
corn,  31 9£c;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  31%  to  32c.;  No.  2 
oats,  22*4c. ;  No.  2  white,  35  to  35%c. ;  No.  3  white, 
23*4  to  24c. ;  No.  2  rye,  44c. ;  No.  2  barley,  30  to  34c. 

The  butter  market  here  is  developing  a  weaker 
tone  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  weather  is  very 
hot  and  unfavorable  for  trade.  The  jobbers  are 
buying  no  more  than  they  need  for  immediate 
use,  and  there  is  very  little  speculation.  While 
there  has  been  no  decline  in  prices,  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction.  The 
cheese  market,  also,  is  weaker,  and  the  tendency 
is  downward.  In  other  cities,  the  dairy  markets 
are  about  as  follows:  Boston,  butter  firm,  north¬ 
ern  17*4c  ;  western,  17  to  17*4c.;  imitation,  13  to 
14c.;  ladles,  13c.;  cheese  firm  at  7  to  7*4c.  Chi¬ 
cago,  butter  steady,  creameries,  14  to  16c.; 
dairies,  11*4  to  lS'/ic.  Philadelphia,  butter  steady, 
fancy  creamery,  16  to  17*4c.  St.  Louis,  butter 
quiet,  creamery,  16  to  16!4c. ;  dairy,  14  to  14*4c. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  Judy  2,  1898. 
BEANS  ANI)  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  59  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  26  @1  45 

Medium,  choice . 1  25  @  — 

Medium,  fair  to  good . I  10  @120 

Pea.  choice . 1  20  @  — 

Pea,  fair  to  good  . . 105  @115 

lied  Kidney,  choice . 2  00  @  — 

Bed  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  60  @1  90 

White  Kidney,  choice  .  1  50  @1  66 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1  45  @1  50 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  50  @1  65 

Lima,  California . 2  00  @  — 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  72  @  75 

1897,  bags .  70  @  72 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  82  @  85 

1897.  Scotch,  bags .  60  @  82 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  10)4®  17 

Western,  firsts .  16  @  10)4 

Western,  seconds .  15  @  15)4 

Western,  thirds .  .  13)4@  1414 

State,  fancy .  10J4@ 

St  at  e.  firsts .  15  @  16 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  13)4®  1514 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  15  @  10 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  14  @  1414 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  1614®  — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  14  @  1414 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  12  @  1914 

Western  imitation  creamery, extras -  14  @  14)4 

Firsts .  12)4®  13 

Seconds .  12  @  12*4 

Western  factory,  extras .  1214®  1294 

Firsts  .  12  @  1214 

Seconds .  1194®  12 

Thirds .  11  @  1114 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  7*4®  7 96 

Colored,  large,  choice .  7  @  7*4 

Dead  white,  large,  choice .  714®  714 

White,  large,  choice .  7  @  714 

Large,  good  to  prime .  614@  6% 

Laige,  common  to  fair .  6l$@  6J4 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  8  @  — 

Small,  white,  fancy  .  714®  744 

State,  small,  good  to  prime .  6)*@  7 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  694®  614 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  594®  6 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  5  @  514 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  5  @  514 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  4  @  414 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @  3>4 

Full  skims .  114®  2 

ECUS. 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  Ha¬ 
state  and  Penna.,  fancy .  13  @  13*4 

Western,  selected,  for  storage,  at  mark.  12  @  1214 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  1  J.s  off .  1214®  13 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  12  @  — 

Southwestern  defective,  per  30-doz case..2  40  @3  15 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case .  2  26  @2  70 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  80  @2  10 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex.  fancy . .  994@  10 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  9*4@  — 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  914 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  6  @  814 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters .  294®  314 

Sun-drie''  Southern,  quarters .  214®  314 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb...  3  @  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  314@  4 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Cherries,  1897,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  3  ®  4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  914@  10 

Sun-dried,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Huckleberries.  1897.  per  lb .  514@  6 


FRUITS— UREEN 


Apples,  poor  to  choice,  per  bbl . 2  50@5  00 

Southern,  green,  per  bbl  . 2  10@2  50 

Pineapples.  Fia.,  per  case .  . 1  00@3  50 

Porto  Ricos,  each .  20@  40 

Strawberries,  Up-River,  Der  quart  .  4@  6 

Western  New  York,  per  quart  .  5®  11 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  8®  10 

Jersey,  per  quart .  7@  10 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  8®  10 

Raspberries,  Up-River,  red,  per  nint .  5@  6 

Jersey,  per  pint .  4@  6 

Blackcap.  Jersey,  per  pint .  3®  5 

Gooseberries,  per  quart  .  4@  6 

Blackberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  6®  9 

Watermelons.  Fla,,  per  100 .  .15  00@40  00 

Muskme.ons,  Southern,  per  bushel  basket... 1  00@2  50 

Cherries,  large  black,  per  lb .  7®  10 

Large  white,  per  lb .  5@  7 

Small  and  ordinary,  per  lb  .  3®  4 

Peaches,  Southern  fancy,  per  carrier .  2  00@2  25 

Prime  .  1  25®  1  50 

Poor  to  fair .  ....1  60@1  12 

Plums.  Southern,  Wild  Goose,  4-till  crate. .  .1  00@1  25 

Botan .  ■  ■  1  75@2  00 

Robinson .  75@1  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Barley  malting . 

Feeding . . . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 


80 

37 

u 

45 

43 

35 


,65 

.55 

.40 

145 

.35 

.25 

,30 

25 


@ 

92 

@ 

39 

@ 

35 

@ 

51 

@ 

52 

@ 

— 

@ 

70 

@ 

66 

@ 

45 

@ 

— 

@ 

65 

@ 

42)4 

@ 

40 

@ 

40 

@ 

30 

HONEY. 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5*4@  6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  47  @  55 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  Scarce. 

Prime .  11  ®  12 

Low  to  medium .  8  @  10 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896 .  3*4®  7 

Olds .  1  @  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897.  choice .  13  @  14 

Prime .  10  @  12 

Low  to  medium .  4  @  9 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896  .  3)4®  7 

Olds .  1J4@  3 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897 .  33  @  40 

M  EATS - COUNTR  Y  DRESS  ED. 

Veais,  prime,  per  *b .  8  @  8*4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  7)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb. ..  .  5  @  *>V4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  .  5  @  6)4 

Small,  per  lb.  .  —  @  — 

Pork,  light,  per  lb  .  6  @  7 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  In.  494®  5 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3*4®  4 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  ....  394  ®  4*4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2)4®  294 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  394®  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2*4®  — 

POULTR Y— FRESH  KILL E D. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Broilers,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb . .  20  @  22 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  15  @  18 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb  .  17  @  1!) 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  14  @  10 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime  8)4®  9 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  ib  8  ®  8)4 

Heavy,  per  lb .  7)4®  8 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Duckb,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  10)4®  11 

Long  Is’and.  Spring,  per  lb .  11)4®  — 

Western,  fair  to good,  per  Ib  4  @  — 

Geese,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb.  .  4  @  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz.  2  00  ®  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz .  I  25  @  — 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  ..  8)4®  !» 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWosl’n. per  b  17  @  13 

Southern,  ner  lb .  14  @  16 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4)4®  ft 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  .  7  @  7)4 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair  .  40  @  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  40  @  — 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  @  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Southern,  Rose  and  Hebron,  prime.. .  1  50® 2  25 

Chili  white,  prime,  per  bbl .  1  5J@2  25 

Chili  Red,  prime,  per  bbl . .  1  50@2  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . I  00@1  50 

Culls,  per  bbl .  .  75  si  1  00 

Old  per  180  lbs .  750125 

Old,  per  sack .  75@1  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50@5  50 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs .  3  00@3  75 

VEGETA  BLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  buuches . I  75  @2  25 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches  . 1  to  ®l  75 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  50  @  76 

Beets.  Long  Island,  per  loo  bunches..  .  1  00  @1  50 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  loo  bunches. .  1  00  @  — 

Corn,  N.  C..  per  bbl-crate.  .  I  50  @3  50 

Cabbages.  Southern,  per  bbl  crate .  75  @125 

Per  bbl .  50  @  l  00 

Long  Is  land  per  100  . 2  50  @3  00 

Cucumbers  Norfolk,  per  basket . 1  50  @2  00 

Savannah,  per  basket .  1  00  @1  50 

Charleston,  per  basket  . 1  00  @2  to 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  box . 1  00  @1  25 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  fO  @  — 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  per  carrier .  60  @1  25 

Miss.,  per  case  .  40  @  65 

Savannah,  per  carrier  . 1  00  @1  50 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier .  1  00  @1  25 

Jersey,  per  buslie:  box . I  50  @1  75 

Squash.  Southern,  per  bbl  crate .  1  00  @2  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches  .1  50  @2  00 

Okra.  Fla.,  per  carrier  . 1  50  @2  00 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  bag  .  2  50  @2  60 

Southern,  per  bbl . 1  75  @2  50 

Kentucky,  per  bbl .  2  60  @2  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  50  @1  75 

Peas.  Jersey,  per  basket  . 1  00  6  1  25 

Jersey,  per  bag .  1  00  61  25 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  25 

String  beans.  Norfolk,  wax,  per  )4-bbl. ..  60  @100 

Green,  per  )4-bbl .  60  6  1  00 

Md.,  wax.  per  J4-bbl  basket .  1  00  @1  25 

Balt.,  green,  per  l-3d  basket .  60  @  75 

Balt.,  wax,  per  l-3d  basket .  60  @  75 

Jersey,  per  basket  . 160  @175 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos  . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  1110s . 17  @18 

Fine  and  line  medium  Spring.  6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Melium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 16  @18 

Fine  average . 13  @15 

Medium  average.' . 13  @15 

Quarter  average  . 13  @15 

California,  Northern.  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12*4@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free .  15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defec  ive .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice .  15  @— 

Eastern  average . . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy .  10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 13  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Val  ey  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @14 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice  . 15  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @— 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 17  @  — 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  24,337  cans  of  milk, 
129  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  795  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  194  cent  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper  _ 


Tub  movement  against  the  use  of  the  aniline 
dyes  is  growing.  These  coal  tar  substances  are, 
beyond  any  doubt,  poisonous  when  used  in  ordin¬ 
ary  doses.  When  used  in  small  quantities,  they 
may  not  be  injurious,  but  the  danger  comes  from 
having  them  about  where  some  ignorant  person 
might  take  a  large  dose. 


Easiest  running  and  greatest  grain-saving  Threshing 
Machine  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  “  Best  Ever  Made. 
Forfull  Inf ormation.nlso  best  Rye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Clover-huller,  Fannlng  mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine 
(circular  and  drag).  Land-roller,  Dog-power,  Steam- 
engine,  Sweep-power,  Ensilage  fodder-cutter.  Round- 
silo.  Address,  Ceo.  D.  Harder*  Coblesktll,  N.  Y. 

Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

I  know  of  a  few  cases  where  Spring  wheat  has 
been  sown,  but  not  a  half  dozen  in  all — not  100 
acres  all  told  in  this  county.  One  or  two  pieces 
are  looking  very  well;  we  had  the  finest  Spring  I 
ever  saw,  and  one  field  of  this  wheat  was  sown  in 
March  and  now  looks  good  for  25  bushels  per  acre. 

Many  years  ago  a  good  many  raised  Spring 
wheat,  and  occasionally  it  gives  a  good  crop,  but 
on  the  whole  it  was  so  uncertain  that  its  growth 
was  abandoned.  The  trouble  seemed  to  be  that 
ordinarily  It  had  to  be  sown  so  late  that  it  rusted 
when  ’most  ready  to  harvest. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  here  in  the  garden 
county  to  hear  what  a  miserable  wet,  cold,  back¬ 
ward  Spring  they  have  had  all  around  us  anil 
in  sunny  New  Jersey.  Why  we  did  not  have  a 
week  of  bad  weather  all  the  Spring.  It  opened 
warm  in  March  and  much  sowing  was  done,  and 
we  greatly  feared  that  vegetation  would  get  so 
forward  that  a  cold  spell  would  ruin  all;  but 
April  came  in  cold  and  continued  cold,  so  that 
now  vegetation  is  no  more  forward  than  usual 
at  tliis  season.  Though  the  weather  in  April  was 
cold  it  was  nice  fordoing  Spring  work,  just  wet 
enough  to  have  the  ground  work  nice,  and  so  it 
has  continued  to  this  time. 

I  never  saw  crops  looking  better;  wheat  is  thick 
and  nicely  headed,  and  if  nothing  happen,  we 
will  have  a  large  average  yield.  Orchard  crops 
are  not  promising,  except  the  crop  of  canker 
worms,  and  they  are  superabundant,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  majority  are  doing  noth¬ 
ing  to  destroy  them.  For  miles  and  miles  along 
the  famoqs  Ridge  Road,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  orchards  are  entirely  denuded  of  leaves.  It 
looks  desolate.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  law  that  shall 
compel  every  man  to  keep  his  orchards  free  from 
insects,  or  cut  them  dow-n.  What  more  right  has 
a  man  to  keep  an  orchard  to  breed  insects  to 
curse  his  neighbor  than  to  scatter  smallpox  or 
other  contagious  disease  ?  J.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants^ 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


«D"|  rnv  PLANTS,  $1  per  1,000  cash.  Golden 
UbLEn  I  Prize.  Golden  Self-Blanching,  White 
Plume,  Golden  Heartwell.  Fine  Plants. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD  &  SON,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

$1  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $4.50,  Winnigstadt,  Fottler’sand 
Succession.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 

i,UU0, 

Peach 

rn  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Erie,  two  miles  from  any 
peach  orchards  and  guar¬ 
anteed  free  from  Scale, 
Borers,  Yellows,  etc.  Large 
stock  of  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Quince  and  immense  supply  of  Small 
Fruit  plants.  Headquarters  for  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of 
low  down  budded  roses. 

32  Greenhouses  filled  with  Roses,  Palms, 
Araucarias,  Ficus,  Dracenas,  Pandanus,  otc. 
Will  have  immense  stocks  of  best  Holland  Bulbs 
for  fall.  45th  year.  lOOOacres.  Correspondence 
and  personal  inspection  solicited. 

THE  STOKRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  8*  Painesville,  Ohio. 


A  FARM  LUXURY. 

No  person,  whether  rich  or  poor,  in 
city  or  country,  can  have  a  cheaper  or 
more  delicious  luxury  than  a  plate  of 
ice  cream  made  right  on  the  farm  with 
all  its  smoothness  and  richness,  and 
freshness  and  delicacy.  We  have  never 
seen  a  sample  of  the  city  product  to  com¬ 
pare  with  that  made  on  the  farm.  All 
that  you  need  to  make  it  is  a  little  ice 
and  a  four-quart  White  Mountain  freezer. 
We  can  get  the  freezer  for  you,  so  that 


it  will  cost  you  very  little.  Get  one  of 
your  neighbors  to  give  you  a  dollar  for 
a  year’s  subscription  to  Tiie  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorker,  send  his  name  and  address  and 
$2.25,  and  we  will  have  the  freezer  sent 
you  at  once.  Your  neighbor  will  get 
the  paper  for  a  year,  and  you  may  throw 
in  a  treat  of  your  first  make  of  cream. 
The  freezer  is  made  by  the  White 
Mountain  Freezer  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  II., 
and  we  know  of  nothing  else  so  good. 
We  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  six 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


QUO  VADIS. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  grandest  his¬ 
torical  romance  of  the  century.  It  is  a 
tale  of  the  time  of  Nero,  and  gives  an 
intensely  graphic  description  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  daily  life  in  Rome  during  his 
time.  We  see  Rome  in  opulence,  with 
her  mercenary  politicians  and  alien  rab¬ 
ble.  We  follow  the  great  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  in  their  daily  ministrations 
among  the  early  Christians,  and  learn 
from  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  their 
lives  the  secret  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  new  religion  of  charity  and  love. 
We  witness  their  trials  and  sufferings, 
and  martyrdom.  We  see  the  gladiatorial 
combats,  and  realize  the  iniquities  and 
rottenness  of  the  empire,  which  fore¬ 
shadow  its  certain  fail.  The  author  is 
the  Polish  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  and  the 
translation  has  been  done  with  great 
care  into  the  clearest  English.  It  has 
had  the  greatest  sale  of  modern  books. 
Price,  in  cloth,  postpaid,  75  cents;  paper, 
25  cents.  The  paper  edition  will  be  sent 
free  for  one  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  $1. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Learn  to  Make  Pictures. 

A  ZAR  CAMERA  FREE. 

You  can  get  this  camera  without  a  cent,  except  postage.  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  for  a  neighbor  with  his  dollar 
and  eight  cents  extra  for  postage,  and  we 
will  send,  you  this  camera  by  return  mail. 

This  picture  was  taken  with  the  Zar  camera ; 
size,  two  inches  square.  It  will  take  snap  shot 
or  time  exposure  pictures.  Any  child  can  learn 

to  take  a  picture 
with  it.  With  each 
camera  we  send  six 
plates,  and  full  in¬ 
structions.  You  are 
ready  to  take  a 
picture  the  moment 
the  camera  reaches 
you.  The  price  is  $1,  and  it  is  equal  to  most  cameras  sold  for  $2  or  more. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 

THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 

This  is  the  best  pruner  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  will  cut  one-half  inch  dry 

branch.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
steel,  and  cuts  smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife,  but  faster  and,  of 
course,  easier.  It  is  an  article 
that  every  person  who  owns  a 
tree  or  shrub  or  vine  needs.  We 
have  secured  a  new  lot  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  now  at  50  cents  each, 
postpaid;  or  with  one  new  subscription  and  25  cents  extra;  or  we  will  send  it  free 
for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  War. 


to  include  American  barbed  wire  among 
the  munitions  of  war  ! 


BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Admiral  Camara’s  fleet  is  at  Port  Said.  It  cannot 
reach  Manila  before  July  22,  by  which  time  Dewey 
will  have  received  reinforcements.  The  Harvard 
sails  from  Newport  News  with  1,600  volunteers  for 
Santiago.  Two  steamers  reported  to  have  run  the 
blockade  from  Havana.  Advance  guard  of  our 
army  within  sight  of  Santiago.  No  further  news 
from  Gen.  Shafter,  Sunday,  June  26. 

A  flying  squadron  under  Commodore  Watson  is 
to  be  sent  to  attack  the  Spanish  coast.  Third 
Manila  expedition  sailed  from  San  Francisco. 
Spain  preparing  a  squadron  to  repel  American 
invasion.  Situation  in  Cuba  unchanged.  Heavy 
artillery  being  landed  at  Baiquiri.  Targe  bodies 
of  troops  are  being  moved  south,  Monday,  June  27. 

Our  forces  have  advanced  within  sight  of  San¬ 
tiago,  and  have  cut  off  the  water  supply  of  that 
city.  Blockade  extended,  by  President’s  procla¬ 
mation,  to  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  and  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico.  Spanish  torpedo-boat  destroyer, 
Terror,  disabled  by  the  St.  Paul.  Admiral  Cam¬ 
ara’s  drafts  have  been  refused  as  payment  for 
canal  dues,  and  he  cannot  obtain  coal  at  Port 
Said.  The  Spanish  troops  in  the  Philippines  are 
deserting,  and  the  provinces  are  surrendering  to 
the  rebels.  Rumor  that  Aguinaldo  may  ask  the 
European  powers  to  guarantee  the  indexjendenee 
of  the  Philippines,  Tuesday,  June  28. 

Dispatch  from  Admiral  Dewey  states  that  our 
first  expedition  has  not  yet  arrived.  Aguinaldo 
is  established  at  Cavite.  Gen.  Merritt  sailed  for 
Manila.  Camara’s  fleet  still  at  Port  Said.  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Paul  engage  two  Spanish  warships 
off  Porto  Rico;  reported  that  our  ships  were  re¬ 
pulsed.  Two  Boston  ferryboats  are  being  fitted 
with  four-inch  guns,  for  blockade  duty,  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  29. 

Expedition  to  Porto  Rico  to  be  commanded  by 
Major-General  John  R.  Brooke.  Report  that  the 
Porto  Ricans  will  resist  American  invasion. 
Spanish  fleet  not  allowed  to  take  on  coal  at  Port 
Said,  and  ordered  to  leave  that  port.  Santiago  is 
mounting  Red  Cross  flags  on  a  number  of  the 
most  prominent  buildings.  American  lines  are 
advanced  to  Aguadorcs,  Thursday,  June  30. 


The  Spanish  cabinet  has  decided  to 
courtmartial  Admiral  Montojo  for  bis 
share  in  the  Cavit6  disaster.  He  appears 
to  be  a  brave  man  who  was  hampered  by 
a  weak  and  inefficient  equipment,  and 
who  committed  the  error  of  underesti¬ 
mating  his  foes. 

Tiie  public  were,  at  first,  disposed  to 
he  impatient  at  the  long  delays  in  be¬ 
ginning  operations  in  Cuba.  Events  have 
fully  justified  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  moving  slowly.  The  army  has 
been  gathered  and  well  equipped,  and 
great  precautions  were  taken  to  have  the 
men  ready  before  a  hard  blow  was  struck. 

There  has  been  a  great  rush  during 
the  past  week  for  the  new  revenue 
stamps.  The  supply  has  been  limited, 
and  it  is  hard  to  buy  the  stamps  in  large 
quantifies.  In  this  city,  long  lines  of  men 
were  formed  before  the  places  where  the 
stamps  are  sold,  and  the  deliveries  were 
slow.  Every  one  seems  good-natured, 
and  but  little  objection  is  made  to  the 
taxes.  The  objections  will  come  later. 

A  Long  Island  man  has  offered  the 
Government  six  cats  to  help  clean  the 
rats  out  of  the  Government  granaries.  It 
is  said  that  the  Government  really  needs 
good  mousers  to  protect  its  grain.  The 
quartermaster  at  New  York  makes  a 
statement  that  anybody  having  cats, 
either  male  or  female,  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence  or  even  less,  which  they  desire  to 
present  to  the  Government,  can  he  easily 
accommodated. 

While  the  Spanish  ships  at  Tort  Said 
were  seeking  permission  of  the  Egyptian 
government  to  take  coal,  United  States 
Consular  Agent  Broadbent  succeeded  in 
buying  up  all  the  available  coal  at  that 
port.  This  amounted  to  20,000  tons,  and 
it  is  in  a  good  place  to  he  shipped  to 
Dewey,  to  serve  as  a  base  of  supplies  for 
Commodore  Watson’s  eastern  squadron 
when  it  enters  the  Mediterranean,  or  to 
coal  any  American  vessels  that  may  pass 
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IN  A  SAFE  RETREAT.  F  i  g  .  2  2  0 . 


This  is  the  view  the  English  humorous  paper,  Judy,  takes  of  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  admiral, 
Cervera.  There’s  no  doubt  that  he’s  just  as  safe  as  a  rat  in  a  trap,  and  the  most  the  Americans 
have  been  able  to  do  so  far,  is  to  watch  him  with  hungry  eyes.  But  how  long  can  he  keep  up  this 
sort  of  security  ?  It  would  appear  to  the  casual  observer  that  the  end  must  come  soon. 


Great  battle  at  Santiago,  in  which  both  land 
and  sea  forces  participated.  Gen.  Lawton  ad¬ 
vanced  and  took  possession  of  Cabona,  a  suburb 
of  Santiago.  Morro  Castle  and  the  other  forts 
bombarded  by  our  fleet.  The  Spanish  fleet  in 
the  harbor  fired  on  our  troops.  The  enemy  re¬ 
treating.  Our  loss  heavy,  Friday,  July  1. 

Cervera’s  fleet  in  Santiago  harbor  is  entirely 
destroyed.  The  Spanish  made  a  dash  for  liberty, 
fighting  desperately,  but  all  the  fleet  was  totally 
destroyed  except  the  Cristobal  Colon,  which  was 
captured.  Spanish  admiral,  70  officers  and  1,600 
men  prisoners.  We  lose  one  man ;  ships  unin¬ 
jured,  Sunday,  July  3. 

A  number  of  Spaniards  have  surrend¬ 
ered  to  our  troops  in  Cuba.  Such  desert¬ 
ers  are  at  once  put  to  shoveling  coal  on 
the  warships.  It  would  seem  as  though 
this  would  dampen  even  a  Spaniard’s 
ardor  for  serving  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  publicly 
thanked  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  the 
seven  men  who  with  him  sunk  the  Mer- 
rimac.  It  is  certainly  right  that  common 
soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  mentioned 
in  this  way.  Such  men  make  possibilities 
for  the  officers. 

One  consequence  of  the  war  tax  on 
beer  is  the  introduction  of  a  machine  for 
selling  the  beverage  by  weight,  one 
pound  corresponding  to  an  actual  pint, 
which  is  often  an  elastic  measurement. 
Perhaps  the  war  tax  may  have  a  sober¬ 
ing  influence,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word. 

Santiago  is  surrounded  by  barbed 
wire  trochas,  and  wire-cutters  now  form 
a  recognized  part  of  the  equipment  of 
our  troops  in  Cuba.  The  first  large  con¬ 
signment  of  cutters  was  sent  with  the 
Shafter  expedition,  and  since  then,  cut¬ 
ters  have  been  sent  to  all  the  camps  from 
which  troops  are  likely  to  be  sent  to 
Cuba.  One  of  the  papers  raised  a  smile 
by  suggesting,  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  that,  in  view  of  the  Spanish 
barbed  wire  habit,  it  would  he  well  to 
supply  our  troops  with  can-openers.  The 
Spaniards  are,  perhaps,  the  first  nation 


through  the  Suez  Canal,  if  it  should  he 
decided  that  it  is  permissible  for  war¬ 
ships  to  take  on  coal  at  Port  Said. 

The  naval  Hoard  of  Inquiry,  examin¬ 
ing  into  the  collision  between  the  cruiser 
Columbia  and  the  British  steamship  Fos- 
colia,  which  resulted  in  the  sinking  of 
the  latter  off  Fire  Island  May  28,  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  claim  made  by  its  owners. 
The  amount  demanded  is  .$218,889.  The 
Columbia  disregarded  the  rules  of  the 
road  in  omitting  lights  and  fog  signals, 
which  might  have  prevented  the  colli¬ 
sion,  but  this  was  done  because  of  the 
exigencies  of  war,  and  not  through  care¬ 
lessness. 

There  has  been  quite  a  little  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  use  of  negro  soldiers.  The 
negroes  have  been  willing  to  volunteer, 
but  have  demanded  officers  of  their  own 
color.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  have 
appointed  colored  officers,  and  the 
chances  now  are  that  our  army  will  con¬ 
tain  a  brigade  composed  entirely  of 
colored  men,  from  generals  down  to  water 
carriers.  The  negroes  have  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  soldiers  for  a  good  many  thou¬ 
sand  years,  and  they  will  certainly  do 
good  work  in  any  hot-weather  war. 

It  is  stated  that  the  primary  object  of 
Commodore  Watson’s  expedition  to  the 
Spanish  coast  will  be  the  destruction  of 
three  armored  cruisers  now  being  built 
in  Spanish  shipyards,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  dockyards  at  Ferrol,  Carraca 
and  Cartag’ena.  It  is  also  rumored  that 
he  may  shell  Canary  Island  cities,  and 
take  possession  of  Ceuta,  Spain’s  penal 
settlement  in  Africa,  that  it  may  be  used 
as  a  coaling  station.  He  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  three  colliers,  but  as  coaling 
at  sea  is  not  very  satisfactory,  he  may 
seek  the  shelter  of  a  Spanish  harbor  for 
the  operation.  His  squadron  will  con¬ 
sist  of  nine  ships,  the  cruiser  Newark, 
battleships  Iowa  and  Oregon,  auxiliary 
cruisers  Yankee,  Yosemite  and  Dixie, 
and  colliers  Scindia,  Alexander  and 
Abarenda.  This  expedition  is  likely  to 
call  out  much  international  comment, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  observe  the 
European  attitude  towards  it. 


President  McKinley  has  had  a  good 
time  presenting  commissions  to  any  num¬ 
ber  of  officers.  Now  Yale  College  has 
turned  about  and  made  him  a  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

The  speculators  and  business  men  in 
Wall  Street,  find  fault  with  the  new 
Revenue  bill  because  it  will  make  them 
pay  double  taxation  on  loans.  Many 
loans  are  made  on  short  time.  The 
banks  lend  the  money  for  one  day  or 
more, and  the  borrower  gives  a  promissory 
note,  and  also  a  mortgage  for  security 
Under  the  bill,  taxes  must  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  $100  on 
the  note,  and  also  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
security  mortgage.  This  tax  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  do  something  to  prevent  specula¬ 
tion,  and  a  committee  of  business  men 
has  just  decided  that  it  must  all  be  paid 
by  the  customer. 

The  new  Revenue  bill  puts  a  tax  on 
what  is  known  as  blended  flour.  This 
flour  is  ordinary  wheat  flour  in  which  a 
quantity  of  the  white  southern  corn 
meal  has  been  mixed.  This  fine  corn 
meal  is  known  as  flourene,  and  is  said  to 
be  quite  largely  used  by  northern  millers 
for  adulterating  their  flour.  The  new 
Revenue  bill  compels  manufacturers  to 
take  out  a  license  costing  $12,  and  brand 
every  barrel  of  the  blended  flour  as  such, 
and  also  to  stamp  each  barrel  with  a 
certain  amount  of  revenue  stamps.  This 
places  blended  flour  in  much  the  same 
position  as  that  occupied  by  oleo  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Revenue  Department. 

It  is  a  long  distance  from  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  to  Cuba,  but  Pennsylvania  soldiers 
having  gone  to  the  front,  the  authorities 
at  home  purpose  to  keep  them  in  good 
health.  The  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  sends  out  a  pamphlet 
with  this  startling  heading:  “Soldiers! 
Beware  of  the  Manchineel  Tree!”  This 
tree  is  said  to  grow  in  Cuba,  and  is  said 
to  be  rather  more  dangerous  than  our 
poison  ivy  or  poison  oak.  The  poison 
affects  the  skin,  nose,  eyes  and  lips. 


N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE ,  N.  Y., 

August  29  to  September  3.  ’98. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

New  Buildings. 

New  Water  Plant. 

Great  Attractions. 

PREMIUM  LISTS  NOW  READY. 

APPLY  TO 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates,  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  the  Fair 
Grounds. 


%A/  r*fcjrl~FarrT|,  5  to  20  acres;  New  York 

wW  £S  a  1  tfcfU  or  Connecticut:  within  a  niileof 
railroad  depot,  and  three  hours  of  N.  Y.  City.  Give 
lowest  price.  K.,  Box  93,  Colliersville,  Otsego  Co.,  N.Y 


FARMS  for  sale,  with  good  and  unfailing  crops  of 
wheat  or  fruit,  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Oregon 
and  Eastern  Washington;  various  areas;  prices 
moderate.  F.  V.  ANDREWS  &  CO.,  131  Third  Street, 
Portland,  Oreg. 


norm  Crtr  Qolo- 1 8,r,bi  acres;  one  mile  from  city 
I  d I  III  TUI  OdltJ  of  Columbia.  Buildings  all 
new  and  modern.  Fine  young  orchard  of  475  trees. 
An  ideal  fruit  and  dairy  farm. 

R  A.  SPELLMAN.  Cobimbia,  Tenn. 


DER 

ACHlNERY 


Hjrdrwalio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  8crow 
Preeeefl,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

S.JK  W .  W utev  St-,  8yr»jpiuJMe< 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity,  w  to  120  Bbls.  in  10  hr 8 

SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO., 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  k  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


If  a  woman  walked 
bare-footed  ou  the 
sharp  edge  of  *  a 
sword,  she  would 
not  undergo  one- 
tenth  of  the  agony 
daily  borne  by  thou- 
sands  of  women 
without  complaint. 
They  suffer  greater 
misery  and  pain 
than  could  be  in¬ 
flicted  by  all  the  pro¬ 
fessional  torturers 
L\d'that  the  world  ever 
knew.  Day  and 
night  they  suffer 
from  headaches 
dragging  down  and 
burning  sensations, 
pains  in  the  sides  and 
back,  hot 
and  cold 
flushes, 
nervous 
and  trem¬ 
bling  sen¬ 
sations  and  physical  lassitude  and  mental 
despondency.  The  whole  body  is  tortured 
with  pain  and  the  entire  nervous  system  is 
racked.  If  they  consult  the  average  ob¬ 
scure  physician,  he  will  attribute  their  bad 
feelings  to  stomach,  liver,  kidney,  heart  or 
nervous  trouble.  If,  by  accident,  he  hits 
upon  the  right  cause,  he  will  insist  upon 
the  disgusting  examinations  and  local  treat¬ 
ment  so  embarrassing  to  a  sensitive,  mod¬ 
est  woman. 

The  real  trouble  is  weakness  or  disease 
of  the  delicate  and  important  organs  that 
bear  the  burdens  of  maternity.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  examinations  or  local  treat¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
cures  all  disorders  of  this  nature  in  the 
privacy  of  the  home.  It  acts  directly  on 
the  sensitive  organs  concerned,  making 
them  strong  and  well.  It  allays  inflamma¬ 
tion,  heals  ulceration,  soothes  pain  and 
tones  and  builds  up  the  nerves.  It  stops 
exhausting  drains.  It  banishes  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  the  expectant  months,  and  makes 
baby’s  coming  easy  and  almost  painless. 
It  restores  the  beauty  and  vivacity  lost 
through  long  months  or  years  of  pain  and 
suffering.  Thousands  of  women  have  tes¬ 
tified  to  its  marvelous  merits.  At  all  med¬ 
icine  stores.  Avoid  substitutes. 

To  cover  mailing  only,  send  21  one-cent 
stamps  for  paper-covered  copy,  or  31  for 
cloth-bound  copy,  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common 
Sense  Medical  Adviser.  Address,  Doctor 
R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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S  Tf  AM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS, 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE: FOR  CIRCULAR  HTil 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  $ 

AURORA, ILL.-  CHICAGO-  DALLAS, TE 
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DIG  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS 

There  may  be  a  Fortune 

Under  your  Farm. 

It  is  easy  to  And  out  if  valuable  min¬ 
eral  underlies  it.  The 


STAR 

DRILLING 

MACHINES 


are  the  fastest,  the  strong¬ 
est  and  the  cheapest  on  the 
market.  No  sprinyn  to 
l treult.  We  also  have  a  full  line  of  supplies.  Our 
illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  upon  application. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


kWELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
| DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
,  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
CA0DSE5S  WltUAMS  BROS. ITHACA. N.Y! 

28 YEARS  CONSTANT  USE 

by  wind  mill  users  a  ttest  the  value 

of  °ur  “Old  Reliable” 

DIRECT-MOTION 
.MILL. 


Used 

for  either  _ 

pumping  or  power.  Made  In  8 
sizes — from  10  to  24  feet.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  lnquiro  Into  Its 
merits.  Free  catalogue. 
PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO., 
9  lliico  St.,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND. 


AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  46  y 

and  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  T: 
and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  Ae.  Supply  Mortar 


That  condition  Is  sure  to 
follow  through  draining 
with  JACKSON’S  Round 

ears  we  have  been  making  these 
lie,  Chimney  and  Fine  Linings 
_  _  ply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 

Cement  <fec.  Write  for  prices.  John  H.  Jackson  76  3rd  Av.  Albany.  N.Y 


A  Short  Water  Supply] 

means  actual  loss  to  the  farmer  and  stockman 

It  is  economy  to  have  an  ample  supply  and  have  it  always. 

Live  stock  will  live  longer  without  food  than  without  water. 
Cows  shrink  more  in  milk  from  insufficient  water  than  fromlack  of  < 
food.  The  AAA'*#**?  fataea**  Tf”«»»l»-of  the  proper  size,  i 
remedy  is  a  WWoflcfl  B  & MM n  holds  water,  < 

does  not  leak,  rot  or  fall  to  j  feces-  Are  made  of  the  < 
best  galvanizca  steel.  Better  replace  that  old  tank  with  one  of  these.  Don’t  buy  at  least ' 
until  you  have  seen  out  circulars  and  prices.  Send  2o.  stamp  for  48  page  illustrated  catalogue. 1 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  AND  MACH.  CO.,  27  Purl  Street,  Goshen,  Indiana.  I 
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[LIVE  STOCK \ 

AND  DAIRY . 


DOES  FAT  MILK  PAY? 

WILL  THE  IIKALERS  PAY  MORE  FOR  IT? 

Farmers  and  dairymen  are  advised  to  grade  up 
their  herds  of  cows  in  order  to  produce  a  better 
quality  of  milk.  Have  you  found  that  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  for  dairymen  to  sell  rich  milk  at  an  im¬ 
proved  price?  Do  you  find  that  milk  dealers  are 
inclined  to  pay  for  milk  on  the  basis  of  per  cent 
of  butter  fat  ?  In  other  words,  is  there  any  prac¬ 
tical  inducement  for  the  average  milk  farmer  to 
improve  his  herd  by  the  use  of  good  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  bulls?  We  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  and  experience  as  to  whether  milk  buyers 
are  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  are  differences 
in  the  quality  of  milk,  and  -whether  they  will 
offer  practical  inducements  to  the  average  farmer 
to  improve  the  quality  of  his  cows. 

Better  Milk  Wanted  — J.  M.  Duncan, 
of  Silver  Spring’s,  N.  Y.,  says  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  selling  milk  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  no  middle  ground 
for  the  farmer.  Milk  testing  six  per 
cent  fat  will  bring  a  round  price,  but 
under  that  test,  all  share  alike,  and  to 
secure  a  contract  for  high-test  milk,  one 
must  sign  an  iron-clad  contract  which 
few  arc  willing  or  able  to  do.  If  a  graded 
scale  could  be  adopted,  it  would  be  much 
more  of  an  encouragement  to  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer,  and  would  create  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  would  lead  to  grand  results 
in  improving  herds. 

Chas.  II.  Royce,  superintendent  of  the 
Ellerslie  Stock  Farm,  says  that  there  is 
a  growing  demand  and  a  slightly  in¬ 
creased  price  for  the  production  of  milk 
rich  in  butter  fat.  This  tendency  is  be¬ 
ing  felt  where  milk  is  produced  for  re¬ 
tail  trade.  His  correspondence  clearly 
shows  that  something  besides  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  owning  a  purebred  bull  is  lead¬ 
ing  farmers  to  buy  such  an  animal  to 
head  their  herds. 

N.  I.  Bowditch,  of  Framingham,  Mass., 
has  been  able,  where  producing  a  high 
quality  of  milk,  to  build  up  a  retail 
trade  of  1,200  quarts  per  day.  lie  con¬ 
siders  it  the  best  policy  for  farmers  to 
try  to  improve  the  quality  of  milk,  be¬ 
cause  if  they  stop  selling  milk  to  con¬ 
tractors,  and  send  to  the  creamery,  they 
will  be  paid  by  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  he  thinks, 
when  consumers  will  demand  a  richer 
and  cleaner  milk,  and  will  be  willing  to 
pay  better  prices  for  it. 

Dealers  Won’t  Pay  It. — John  B.  Bow- 
lter,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  says  that  eight 
cents  per  quart,  at  least,  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  better  quality  of  milk  than 
the  present  standard  calls  for.  He  has 
not  found  that  milk  dealers  will  pay 
more  for  milk  on  the  basis  of  per  cent  of 
butter  fat.  When  the  milk  is  flush,  they 
shut  back  or  drop  the  milk  of  the  one 
furnishing-  the  poorest  quality.  In  this 
way,  the  producer  of  the  best  milk  has 
the  best  of  it.  If  a  farmer  is  peddling 
milk  direct  from  his  own  farm,  he  has  a 
practical  inducement  to  improve  the 
herd.  He  is  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  customers,  some  of  whom  are 
willing  to  pay  for  quality,  and  in  time, 
he  can  pick  a  route  of  such  people  ;  but 
this  takes  time  and  costs  money.  Milk 
buyers  arc  recognizing  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of 
milk,  but  they  are  not  going  to  pay  a 
cent  more  if  it  can  be  avoided.  They 
prefer  to  force  it  by  State  laws,  and  pay 
as  little  as  possible.  The  wholesale  milk 
dealer  will  not  offer  cash  or  practical  in¬ 
ducements  for  an  improved  quality  of 
milk,  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it. 


Condition  in  the  South. — Geo.  Camp¬ 
bell  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  says  that  rich 
milk  properly  handled,  brings  better 
value  in  Nashville  and  Columbia  than 
poor  milk.  He  says  that  Holsteins,  and 
in  fact,  all  cattle  but  Jerseys  and  graded 
Jerseys,  are  discarded  for  dairy  or  home- 
dairy  use  in  his  section.  He  says  that 
the  few  Holsteins  around  Nashville  are 
constantly  causing  their  owners  to  be 
arrested  and  fined  by  the  milk  inspectors 


in  the  city.  Creamery  men  buy  only  by 
the  Babcock  test.  He  claims  that  Ten¬ 
nessee  has  the  best  Jerseys  in  the  world, 
and  that  Guernseys  have  not  yet  been 
introduced  there. 

Holliday  &  Elkin,  of  I’rairie,  Miss., 
say  that  they  have  handled  Jerseys  for 
some  time,  and  find  that  they  cannot 
get  any  better  price  for  Jersey  milk  than 
they  can  for  scrub  milk.  Butter  from 
the  Jerseys,  however,  sells  for  a  better 
price  than  that  from  a  common  cow. 

All  Right  Out  West. — Prof.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station, 
says  that  nearly  all  the  creameries  of  his 
State  are  buying  milk  on  the  basis  of 
the  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  Producers  of 
milk  are,  therefore,  paid  according  to 
this  value.  The  policy  of  recognizing 
the  distinction  between  the  good  and  in¬ 
ferior,  has  become  almost  general  in 
Iowa.  At  the  College  creamery,  where 
from  15,000  to  25,000  pounds  of  milk  are 
bought  daily,  the  price  is  governed  not 
only  by  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  but 
wholesomeness,  freedom  from  taint,  and 
other  qualities.  In  Iowa,  therefore, 
there  is  every  encouragement  for  the 
milk  producer  to  breed  and  feed  for 
good  milk,  and  at  the  same  time,  keep 
economy  of  production  in  mind. 

Guy  C.  Barton,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  time  is  coming  when  all 
creameries  will  purchase  milk  on  the 
basis  of  its  butter  fat.  Not  only  that, 
but  he  believes  it  good  policy  to  breed 
up  a  herd  with  purebred  cattle,  as  such 
cattle  not  only  give  richer  milk,  but  give 
more  actual  fat  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  consumed. 

L.  S.  Gates,  Dairy  Commissioner  of 
Iowa,  says  that  90  per  cent  of  the  sepa¬ 
rator  creameries  in  that  State  use  the 
Babcock  test,  and  pay  for  milk  according 
to  its  reading.  Gathered-cream  factories 
still  mostly  pay  by  the  oil  test ;  probably 
not  over  25  per  cent  of  them  are  using 
the  Babcock  test.  He  says  that  the  use 
of  the  Babcock  test  is  generally  approved 
by  farmers,  and  is  a  great  educator  to 
the  dairymen.  It  is  wonderful  how  the 
introduction  of  a  good  testing  machine 
will  elevate  the  standard  of  milk  sent  to 
a  creamery.  The  Iowa  law  puts  the 
legal  standard  for  milk  at  three  per  cent 
fat.  There  is  no  retail  dealer  who  will 
purchase  milk  at  a  given  standard  as  to 
quality. 

“Jersey  Milk.” — Geo.  F.  Weston,  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Biltmore  Farms,  near  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  says  that  one  reason  why 
they  bred  Jerseys  for  a  milk  business, 
was  that  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  butter  fat  and  solids  of  the  milk  from 
these  cows.  There  are  over  20  dairies 
supplying  milk  to  Asheville,  and  milk  is 
sold  at  from  four  to  five  cents  per  quart. 
Biltmore  milk  sells  at  seven  cents  per 
quart,  and  hardly  ever  goes  below  five 
per  cent  butter  fat,  and  usually  higher. 
Customers  who  think  the  extra  price  is 
too  high,  almost  invariably  come  back 
for  the  richer  milk  after  giving  the  other 
a  fair  trial.  Mr.  Weston  says  that  he 
has  never  seen  a  wagon  advertising  Hol¬ 
stein  or  Ayrshire  milk,  while  “Jersey 
milk”  is  recognized  by  all  as  a  trade 
mark  for  quality. 

R.  F.  Shannon,  of  Pittsburgh,  does  not 
think  that  dealers  are  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  rich  milk,  but  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  willing  to  pay  a  better  price 
for  milk  of  a  superior  quality.  The  point 
is  to  get  past  the  dealer  in  some  way, 
and  deal  more  directly  with  the  actual 
consumer,  who  will,  probably,  pay  for 
rich  milk  when  he  understands  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

J.  J.  Busliong,  of  East  Palestine,  Ohio, 
says  that  the  time  has  come  when  a 
dairyman  must  furnish  five-per-cent  milk 


Nobody  ever  complains  of 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys. 

They  give  a  good  deal  more 
liofht  and  don’t  break. 
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to  his  customers  if  he  expects  to  hold  the 
trade.  That  is  what  it  has  come  to  in 
his  town,  and  milkmen  who  sell  poor 
milk  are  compelled  to  give  extra  measure 
in  order  to  hold  their  trade. 

Jas.  R.  Orr,  of  Cedarville,  Ohio,  breeds 
Polled  Jersey  cattle,  and  he  says  that  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  cultivate 
our  farms  and  gather  our  crops  with  the 
old  implements  that  grandfather  used  50 
years  ago,  as  to  expect  to  keep  pace  in 
the  dairy  by  using  the  old  native  cow. 
He  likes  the  Jersey  cow,  but  likes  her 
best  without  any  horns,  and  would  breed 
rather  than  saw  them  off. 

Goon  Milk  in  Texas. — We  have  found 
that  people  will  pay  for  good  milk,  if 
they  cannot  procure  it  cheaper.  When 
( Continued on  next  page. ) 


GUERNSEYS. 

Vh  yurwbred  Guirnsejs  of  the  best  AneesfeM 
*tad  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  bead.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINKCLIFF.  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowl* 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGn. 


DUKOC-JEKSEY  REGISTERED  PIGS,  far¬ 
rowed  March  and  April;  extra  fine;  price  low. 
Also,  Fresh  Cows,  Registered  Jersey  Bull,  andHeifer 
Calves:  best  butter  stock.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli, 
N.  Y.  Refer  by  permission  to  Thk  R.  N.-Y. 


For  a  "cold”  in  whatever  shape  it  comes,  take 
Jayne’s  Expectorant.  It  arrests  fever,  subdues 
dangerous  inflammation  and  begins  the  cure. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills. — 
Artv. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  Chinn,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  ACo.,Cochranvllle.  Chester  Co., I’a 


SPLIT  NAILS 
ARE  DANGEROUS 


PUTNAM 

Nails  Cannot  Split  because 
made  by  the  only  rational 
process. 

Hot  Forged  and  Hammer  Pointed,  as 
in  the  old  hand  process,  withont  roll¬ 
ing  or  shearing,  from  the  best  Swedish 
iron  rods.  They  are  the  only  nails  that 
hold  the  shoe. 

Our  increased  sales  attest  the  truth  of 
the  highest  award  at  the  WORLD’S 
FAIR  AT  CHICAGO,  viz : 

" Supreme  Excellence  in  Material, 
Process  and  Quality  of  Finished 
Product, " 

Owning  and  operating  the 
LARGEST  HORSE  NAIL  FACTORY 
in  the  world,  we  are  enabled  to  meet 
the  prices  of  inferior  nails  made  by 
cheaper  processes. 

Call  on  your  shoer  for  the  BEST. 

PUTNAM  NAIL  CO., 

Neponset,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mascot  Ring  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  Stamps. 


MAN’S 
BEST 
FRIEND 

often  suffers  unneces¬ 
sarily  for  lack  of  a 
properremedy  forhis( 
ailments.  Relieve  his  . 

'  suffering  and  make  him  sound  by  using  ‘ 

•QUINN’S  ointment: 

’  w  It  cures  curbs,  splints,  spavins,  wind  puffs  and  I 
|all  bundles— makes  clean,  sound  legs.  Price  *1.50, 
Smaller  size  50c.  atall  druggists  or  write  us  direct.' 

W.  B.  EDDY  &  CO. Whitehall,  N.Y. 


Newton's  flAW  TWI? 
Improved  bU  IT  1  11/ 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SORE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CURE  IN  HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mail,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 


“7  buys  a  pure  I’oland-China  Boar,  10  weeks  old, 
/  with  long,  deep,  square  body.  As  good  as 
western  breeders  ask  $15  for.  Write 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Poland-China 

but  first-class  I’igs  shipped  on  order,  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  L.  VAN  DOREN,  Crestvue,  Ohio. 


COLLIE  PUPS  and  HKKKSHIRE  PIGS— 
From  Registered  stock.  Circulars  free. 

SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose.  Pa. 


Brown  Leghorn,  Buff  Pekin  Bantam,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $1  V  setting.  T.  G.  Ashmead,  Williamson, N.Y 


I  A  copy  of  the  new  Standard  of  Per- 
T  fectlon  (out  in  July)  to  every  reader 
■  ■  of  Thk  H.  N.-Y.  who  sends  $2  for 

two  yearly  subscriptions,  one  name  or  two,  lo 
POULTRY  MONTH!, Y.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


IF  YOUR  CHICKENS  P8SWSTO 

heads  and  see  why.  IiAMB  I-l  It  1' 7  IS 
DEATH  TO  LICE  OINTMENT  will 
tlx  them  qulelc  and  brighten  the  broods. 
100  doses  XOe.  postpaid.  Rook  Free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


POULTRY 

’  ws  la  tfc*  MM, ' 

'  P  s**lng,  FNt,  Llv*  Btoak,  Brvofie-s  < 

>  —anything— IV*  ovr  builn***.  Call  or  lot  a*  1 
’  send  you  our  il  lustra  tad  catalogue — it’*  free  for  < 

« the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  < 

•  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  < 
+  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ^  ♦ 


Cooper  Dip 

Champion  of  the 
World  for  55  year*, 

Superior  to  ail  others. 
If  no  local  agent,  send  $1.7S 
for  100  gal.  pkL  to 


CYRIL  FRANCKI.YN,  Cotton  Ex.,  New  York.  N.  V. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  one  cent’s  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  inilk  dally  if  used  in  time. 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gal  Ions.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“  I  have  used  several  so-called  •  Cattle  Comforts,’ 
none  equal  to  SHOO-FLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.”  F.  E.  Dawlky,  Fayetteville, N.Y.,  Treas¬ 
urer  of  theN.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s  Association. 

Send  25c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 

Shoo-Flv  Meg.  Co..  1005  Falrmount  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa 


chloro-NAPTHOLEUM 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 
Microbes  are  responsible  for 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 
FOOT  ROT. 


CbloroRaptboleum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

go  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  and  bruises 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  citieB 
of  the  U.  S.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid.  $l.SO. 
Agency  Is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
WEST  D1SINFECTINQ  CO.,  212  E.  57th  St.,  New  York. 


Trade 

Mark 

Reg’d. 


LUMPJAW 

Now  Curable— Surely, 
quickly,  and/or  good. 
FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
1 «  JE.  14th  St.,  New  York, 
have  a  remedy  that  quici-ly  cou  the 
most  obstinate  cases.  Supplied  by  mail 
under  positive  guarantee.  Price,  $2.00. 
Valuable  information  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  free.  Mention  thi,  paper. 


WE  GAN  GIVE  YOU  PARTICULARS 


of  Live  Stock  for  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  charge  you  nothing  for  this  service. 


Breeders  and  farmers  having  stock  for  sale  will  do  well  to  subscribe  to  our  Breeders’  Exchange, 
and  send  us  descriptions  of  what  they  wish  to  sell.C 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  Stale  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

(  CONTINUED.) 

our  dairy  first  started,  January,  1897,  the 
dairymen  attempted,  by  cutting'  prices, 
to  prevent  us  securing  trade.  We  gave 
then,  as  now,  12  and  14  quarts  for$l. 
Some  gave  as  high  as  25  and  28  quarts 
for  SI.  and  one  or  two  wholesaled  milk 
at  10  and  12  cents  per  gallon.  Our  trade 
has  constantly  grown,  because  we  sell 
clean  milk,  and  guarantee  six  per  cent 
of  butter  fat.  I  don’t  think  that  every 
Jersey  cow  will  do  for  our  herd.  The 
age  of  the  calf  and  the  Babcock  are  the 
agents  we  rely  upon.  We  have  one  cow 
of  10  per  cent,  and  one  heifer  of  7.5  per 
cent.  We  require  that  a  cow’s  milk 
show  six  per  cent  with  a  calf  not  older 
than  three  months. 

The  success  of  the  dairy  is  the  first 
consideration  ;  the  ability  to  breed  a 
heifer  that  will  give  more  milk  of  as 
good  or  better  quality  than  her  dam  is 
the  second,  but  the  heifers  that  we  have 
raised  ourselves  are  raw-boned,  and  not 
things  of  beatity.  The  development  of 
animals  for  a  special  purpose  has  been  a 
subject  of  deep  study  to  me  for  20  years. 
We  have  one  cow,  raised  by  ourselves, 
that  has  churned  four  pounds  five  ounces 
of  butter  in  one  day.  We  spent  two 
months  by  the  aid  of  belladonna  and 
other  agents  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  dry 
that  cow  up  this  year.  A  cow  is  devel¬ 
oped  as  well  as  bred.  The  development 
begins  as  a  calf.  She  must  be  fed  those 
elements  that  cause  her  to  grow,  but  the 
organization  must  never  be  permitted  to 
take  on  fat.  When  she  is  preparing  for 
parturition,  she  must  be  fed  those  ele¬ 
ments  that  make  milk  machinery  ;  with¬ 
out  the  machine,  she  cannot  make  the 
milk.  I  have  taken  the  progeny  of  small, 
fine-boned  animals,  and  by  the  aid  of  its 
nutrition,  produced  a  large,  raw-boned 
animal,  that  bore  no  resemblance  to 
its  ancestors,  or  immediate  parentage. 
Seven-tenths  of  the  Jersey  cows  are  not 
worth  dragging  home,  for  lack  of  devel¬ 
opment  ;  a  good  Jersey  is,  by  far,  the 
greatest  cow  on  earth.  1  would  rather 
have  a  grade  or  poorly-bred  animal  well- 
developed  than  a  high-bred  one  badly 
developed.  The  ordinary  farmer,  either 
neglects  his  animal  or  fills  it  full  of 
grain  ;  one  he  stunts,  the  other  acquires 
the  habit  of  taking  on  fat,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  poor  stock,  which  are  no  good.  1 
have  no  conception  of  what  the  Jersey 
would  be,  cultivated  through  four  or  five 
generations  for  the  purpose  intended,  in 
an  intelligent  manner.  texan. 

Dallas. 


DR.  JAMES  LAW  ON  TUBERCULOSIS. 

A  REPLY  TO  MR.  PARKER. 

In  a  communication  from  Chas.  E. 
Parker,  in  Tjie  It.  N.-Y.  of  June  25,  some 
questions  are  raised  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  tuberculin,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reflect  injuriously  on  the  value  of 
that  agent.  The  writer  asks  why  Dr. 
La  w  does  not  use  tuberculin  as  “  first 
advised  by  Koch  ”.  The  all-sutticient  an¬ 
swer  is  that  it  can  be  employed  to  better 
purpose.  A  number  of  tuberculous  sub¬ 
jects  will  improve  under  Koch’s  use  of 
tuberculin,  as  some  tuberculous  cattle 
do  living  in  the  open  air  at  pasture  ;  but 
all  do  not  recuperate  under  either  treat¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  the  reaction 
which  occurs  under  the  first  use  of  tuber¬ 
culin  tends  toe  often  to  aggravate  the 
existing  tuberculosis,  and  thus  to  hasten 
an  untoward  result.  Koch's  method  is 
only  admissible  when  undertaken  by 
the  owner  of  the  stock  himself,  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  all  its  drawbacks.  It 
cannot  be  justified  as  a  measure  to  be 
applied  by  State  or  local  authority,  with¬ 
out  such  authorization  and  approval  of 
the  owner.  For  the  same  reason  pre¬ 
cisely,  in  my  opinion,  the  use  of  tuber¬ 
culin  is  morally  forbidden,  to  a  State  or 
local  authority,  to  be  used  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  latent  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
unless  such  authority  stanc.s  ready  to 
destroy  the  animal  which  has  been 
proved  tuberculous,  and  to  reimburse  the 
owner  for  the  loss.  In  other  words, 
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State  slaughter  and  indemnity  must  be 
the  inseparable  accompaniments  of  the 
State  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  compulsory 
measure.  Any  other  course  is  unjust.  If 
the  State  cannot  or  will  not  indemnify 
the  owner,  it  is  by  every  rule  of  right 
debarred  from  using  tuberculin  com¬ 
pulsorily  as  a  diagnostic  agent. 

That  a  certain  number  of  cases  recover 
at  Summer  pasturage  is  admitted,  but 
an  indiscriminate  turning  of  all  sus¬ 
pected  and  healthy  cases  into  one  pas¬ 
ture,  and  on  the  return  of  Winter,  into 
one  yard  or  close  stable,  is  only  a  means 
of  preserving  and  propagating  the  dis¬ 
ease,  for  assuredly,  all  do  not  recover, 
and  when  sound  and  unsound  are  again 
huddled  together  into  a  close  building, 
the  infected  have  ample  opportunity  to 
transmit  the  infection.  Educated  judg¬ 
ment  is  wanted  here  as  in  the  association 
of  tuberculin  diagnosis  with  slaughter 
and  indemnity,  and  when  we  would  aim 
at  amelioration  and  recovery,  we  must 
separate  the  sound  from  the  unsound, 
and  not  expose  the  animals  that  are 
above  suspicion  to  such  as  are  the 
bearers  of  infection.  But  to  make  a 
satisfactory  separation,  we  must  resort 
to  tuberculin,  and  the  question  again 
arises,  whether  a  State  can  enforce  this 
test,  when  it  is  not  prepared  to  put  an 
end  to  all  sources  of  infection  which  it 
may  expose.  The  method  is  manifestly 
better  adapted  to  private  use  than  to 
enforced  application  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Parker  alleges  that  three  per  cent 
of  the  Massachusetts  cattle  killed  for 
tuberculosis  were  sound.  If  so,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  been  somewhat  unfortun¬ 
ate,  but  with  a  large  experience  in  the 
matter,  I  doubt  somewhat  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  conclusion.  Nocard,  in  his 
earlier  essays  with  tuberculin,  was  in¬ 
clined  to  an  opinion  somewhat  like  that 
of  Mr.  Parker;  but  with  fuller  experi¬ 
ence,  concluded  that,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
tubercle  was  actually  present,  but  had 
been  overlooked.  This  is  the  general 
opinion  of  all  who  have  carefully  studied 
the  matter. 

There  are,  of  course,  cases  in  which 
reaction  occurs  under  tuberculin  in  non- 
tubereulous  animals,  but  these  the  care¬ 
ful  operator  must  guard  against.  The 
near  approach  of  parturition  is  a  com¬ 
mon  cause.  In  the  case  of  a  herd  of  150 
recently  tested  by  the  writer,  over  half 
a  dozen  of  the  cows  which  were  about  to 
calve  gave  a  reaction,  while  the  whole 
herd  besides  furnished  no  ground  for 
suspicion.  Yet  even  this  parturient  re¬ 
action  is  far  from  being  the  rule.  In 
1,000  cows  heavy  with  calf  recently 
tested  at  Pittsburgh,  only  six  showed  a 
reaction.  Not  all  calving  cows  react, 
but,  if  one  should  do  so,  it  cannot  safely 
be  charged  to  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Parker  thinks  that  he  has  the  best 
of  evidence  that  75  per  cent  of  the  cases 
of  tuberculosis  are  harmless  through  the 
meat  or  milk,  and  that  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  cannot  be  transmitted  to  man, 
therefore,  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  will 
yet  be  proved  that  man  is  in  no  danger 
of  contracting  tuberculosis  from  cattle. 
He  quotes  Dr.  Theobald  Smith  as  having 
said  that  the  bacilli  from  human  sputum 
cannot  be  considered  as  specially  dan 
gerous  to  cattle  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  This,  I  submit,  is  simply  beg¬ 
ging  the  question.  Let  him  get  from 
Dr.  Smith,  over  his  own  signature,  the 
statement  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  from 
man  cannot  be  inoculated  on  the  ox,  and 
that  the  tubercle  bacillus  of  the  ox  can¬ 
not  be  inoculated  on  man,  and  his  state¬ 
ment  will  have  some  foundation. 

Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  start 
cultures  of  the  bacillus  on  artificial  media 
knows  that  he  must  expect  failure  in 
many  cases,  yet,  that,  when  it  has  once 
started  to  grow  on  a  suitable  medium, 
he  can  count  on  easy  and  certain  trans¬ 
mission  to  each  successive  culture  fluid. 
Similarly,  in  passing  the  bacillus  from 
one  genus  of  animal  to  another,  he  finds 
that  the  transmission  is  not,  by  any 
means,  always  so  certain  as  if  he  had 
continued  it  from  animal  to  animal  of 


the  same  genus.  When,  however,  it  has 
infected  an  animal  of  a  different  genus 
from  that  from  which  it  was  taken,  it  is 
usually  readily  transmitted  to  other 
animals  of  the  genus  last  infected. 

JAMES  LAW. 

(To  be  contin  ued .) 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

E.  M.  Gillbt,  of  Bacon  Hall  Farm,  Maryland, 
is  a  preat  believer  in  the  Dorset  sheep.  He  backs 
up  his  belief  in  a  practical  way,  and  sells  year¬ 
ling  rams  to  responsible  parties  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that,  if  they  are  killed  by  dogs,  he  will 
refund  the  money.  This  is  certainly  a  practical 
way  of  backing  up  the  argument  that  Dorset 
rams  are  doff  killers. 

The  new  War  Revenue  bill  levies  a  tax  on 
proxy  votes,  that  is  to  say,  when  a  member  of  an 
organization  forwards  a  signed  authority  for 
another  person  to  vote  for  him,  a  tax  of  20  cents 
must  be  paid  before  the  vote  can  be  passed.  This 
is  a  good  thing,  and  will  work  well  in  a  case  like 
that  of  the  old  Dorset  Sheep  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  where  the  secretary  carries  in  his  pocket  a 
majority  of  proxy  votes,  and  thus  conducts  mat¬ 
ters  to  suit  himself.  It  will  cost  him  some  money 
to  carry  out  his  pet  scheme  hereafter,  in  any 
event. 

Roller  in  the  Silo.— Two  years  ago,  Prof  C.  s. 
Plumb  told  our  readers  about  the  great  dairy 
farm  at  Greenwood,  Ind.,  where  ensilage  was 
made  from  pea  vines  and  pods.  There  is  a  pea¬ 
canning  factory  at  that  place,  and  after  the  peas 
are  thrashed  from  the  pods,  the  vines  are  carried 
to  a  big  cutter  and  chopped  into  a  silo  which  is 
really  an  immense  shed,  43  x  48  feet,  and  18  feet 
high.  The  Jersey  Bulletin  now  says  that  a  new 
device  has  been  started  this  year.  As  the  chopped 
vines  are  carried  into  the  silo,  half  a  dozen  men 
spread  them  evpnly  over  the  surface.  Then  the 
whole  thing  is  crushed  down  by  a  heavy  farm 
roller  drawn  by  a  team  weighing  3,000  pounds. 
This  roller  weighs  750  pounds,  and  on  top  of  It 
are  1,800  pounds  of  stone  and  two  175-pound  men. 
This  is  kept  going  day  and  night,  and  it  crushes 
the  ensilage  down  into  a  solid  mass.  The  Jersey 
Bulletin  found  over  1,200  tons  of  the  vines  in  the 
silo.  This  is  the  first  year  the  roller  has  been  used, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  ensilage  will  keep 
better  for  this  rolling  than  ever  before. 


A  Cheap  Separator 


“ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


I)p  Laval  Al|i  h  a 
“  Baby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators”  were  first,  and 
have  over  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  In¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authorities. More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  por  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system, 
and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi¬ 
tating  separator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1808. 


Send  for  new  Cata 
logvie  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  *  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHTCAGO.  .  |  NEW  YORK. 


Milk  will  not  Sour 

newly  »c  qul  nlj  when  It  U 
purffle-  by  the 

PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler 

_ _  and  Aerator... 

It  cleans  oat  all  the  odors  Incident  to  chm  <e  of  food.  It  la  a 
low  priced  machine— should  be  In  every  >i  dry.  Circulars  free. 

L  R.  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


Caw  Ca|a — CHEAP  FOR  CASH. — Cheese  Hoops, 
lUI  vdl6  Presses,  Killers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  160  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “ Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  in  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  A  UoXlK,  Utica,  N.Y 


We’ll  give  you  one 
without  cost  if  you 
will  give  us  the  ex¬ 
tra  butter  gained  by 
its  use  on  15  cows 
for  one  year.  Or  if 
you  sell  the  butter 
and  give  us  three- 
quarters  of  the 
money  the  extra 
butter  brings,  we’ll 
call  it  square. 
Sharples  Hand 
Separators 
are  the  best  that  can  be  made  at  any  price 


/ tranches : 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES , 

West  Chester.  Pa. 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 


K  BOON 
TO 

SHEEP 

MEN 


For  tloba, 
Uoa, 

foot  roi 
tnd.il  form. 
at  SKIN 
IMSF  ASeO  (hi. 


HALL0,OTk° 

will  be  found  the  beat  acuf 
the  most  convenient.  Made  of  betd 
^  vanutnl  steel  it  la  ntroiq»  and  durably. 

Will  not  leak,  ru«t  or  rot*  You  ju»t  buy  once;  they  luMt* 
Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  free* 

.IaLL.  STLLL  TANK  CO.,  63  N,  Ashland  Av,  Chicago.  ills* 


T  SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Ibeap  poweR 

THE  MOST 

i  _  Successful  and 
Satisfactory 
power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Churns,  Pumps,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  which  regu- 
L  lutes  the  speed  to  a 
1  nicety.  A  succeso- 
f  ful  power  for  ran- 
— rrrr-rr— r-v —  ning  small  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Peed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  hocse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE. 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  We  make 2  and! 
. Lows rs,  a|so  Kn8i|ngo  Gutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MILLS,  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  Hweep 
Power^  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  eta. 
Our  160  page  illustrated  Cataloguo  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  C0.^§!i8Tus. 


r, 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  196  pages  ami  now  being  Bent  out  by  the  Silvkr  Mfo.  Co. 
Salim,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  | 

I  the  subject.  It  includes: 

I — Silage  Crops.  II  -Silos. 

Ill-  Silage.  IV  -Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

It  Is  FREE.  W rite  for  a  copy 

to-day — to-morrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Silo  Machinery 

1 1  T  r-  r*  r\  rw  " 


and  Tread  H0rS6  P0 W6TS Operating 

No  Dairy  or.Ktock  Farm  can  count  itself  in  shape 
to  compote  in  the  manufacture  of  Dairy  Product s  or 
Beef,  without  the  aid  of  the  Silo.  Wo  make  the 
lanjr.nl  line  of  Silo  Machinery  on  Earth,  and  know  that 
in  consequence  we  can  give  you  positively  better  value 
for  your  money  than  yon  can  get  elsewhere.  ’{)8  Silo 
l$ookletyV«<r  to  any  address.  Contains ex-Gov.  Hoard', 
latest  views  on  Ensilage  as  related  to  the  Dairy  Onto. 

‘Smalley  Goods”  Agency  |  smallky  mko.  to., 
goes  wilh  first  order. 


Snio  Maker*. 

Manitowoc,  \V la. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

T  treated  500  Inhabited  fprairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.’’— RlCHAHI)  Kksuch. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
uteresting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Aie  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

The  days  are  getting  longer. 

Yet  one,  alas  !  would  think, 

As  the  sun  grows  tierce  and  stronger, 

They  would  shrivel  up  and  shrink. 

—  Washington  Star. 

“That  dog  certainly  seems  almost 
human  at  times,”  said  old  Mr.  Fussy. 
“  Yes,”  replied  Mrs.  Fussy.  “  He  growls 
over  his  food  quite  as  much  as  you  do.” — 
Tit- Bits. 

Sub  :  “  I’ve  told  her  repeatedly  that  I 
wan  ted  steak  rare.”  He:  “Oh!  well,  I 
suppose  she  thinks  that  whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all  should  he  well  done.” 
— Credit  Lost. 

“  Can  you  tell  anything  by  looking  at 
my  hands?”  “Yes;  I  should  infer — 
looking  closely  at  your  hand — that  a 
heavy  war  tax  had  been  levied  on  soap.” 
— Chicago  Record. 

Manila  straw  hats  will  be  the  patri¬ 
otic  thing  this  Summer  season.  One 
thing  will  be  certain,  this  sort  of  patri¬ 
otism  will  be  something  to  blow  about. 
— Adwns  Freeman. 

“  I’d  like  to  hear  ‘Joe’  Lei  ter  repeat 
the  Lord’s  prayer.”  “Why?”  “I  have 
a  curiosity  to  know  how  he  would  get 
around  ‘  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.’  ” — Chicago  News. 

“  Who  wrote  of  the  seven  ages  of  man, 
Johnny?”  “William  Shakespeare.”  “And 
are  there  seven  ages  of  woman?”  “I 
guess  so  ;  but  she  sticks  by  one  of  ’em  all 
the  time.” — Harpers  Bazar. 

“  What  is  woman’s  sphere  ?”  inquired 
the  lady  with  a  loud  voice.  And  the 
dyspeptic  man  looked  up  wearily  and 
answered  :  “The  same  as  in  every  other 
case,  I  suppose  ;  the  earth  if  she  can 
get  it.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Si.impurse  (after  a  decided  refusal): 
“  I  know  what  the  matter  is.  It’s  be¬ 
cause  1  am  poor.  You  would  marry  me 
if  I  were  rich.”  Miss  Gailie  (thought¬ 
fully):  “Perhaps  so,  but  you  would  have, 
to  be  very,  very  rich.” — New  York  Weekly. 

Customer  :  “  I  see  you  are  recommend¬ 
ing  a  new  brand  of  condensed  milk.  Is 
it  better  than  the  others?”  The  boy 
(who  is  to  sever  his  connection  on  Satur¬ 
day  night):  “No,  ma’am;  but  we  make 
a  cent  a  can  more  than  we  do  on  the 
other  kinds.” — Puck. 

“Where  is  your  mother,  Johnnie?” 
“Playing  golf.”  “And  your  aunt?” 
“  She  is  out  on  her  wheel.”  “And  your 
sister  ?  ”  “  She  is  training  for  the  foot¬ 

ball  game.”  “  Then  I’ll  see  your  father, 
please.”  “  He  can’t  come  down  now.  ne 
is  upstairs,  giving  the  baby  a  bath.”— 
Life. 


1UT  "dirbot  from  factory,"  m*t 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WMOLBSALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  F5SJSI 
For  Howes,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and ISA!  B  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yoa  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  INGF.RSOLL.  *40  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  * 


TEA  SET  FREE, 

Toilet  Set,  Watch, 

Lamp,  Clock, 


and  many  other  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 


with  15.00,  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders  of  our  Cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Extracts.  Great  Inducements.  Something  en¬ 
tirely  new.  Teas,  20  cents  and  upwards.  Coffees, 
10  cents  and  upwards.  SPECIAL  TERMS  TO 
AGENTS  to  get  up  clubs.  Full  particulars  Free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  C0„ 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


how  i m  POTATOES 

DID  YOU  PLANT? 

you  have  an  acre  you 
cannot  afford  to  dig 
them  by  hand.  The 

DOWDEN 

Potato  Digger 

potatoes  better,  cleaner  and 
than  can  be  done  by  hand. 
They  are  strong,  durable  and 
ly  operated.  Sold  under  full  guarantee.  Don’t 
until  you  get  our  FREE,  S‘i  page  eatalogae. 


DOWDEN  M’F’G  CO.,  Box  S»,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


Men’s  Work 

Tremendous  3ales  of  Hallock’s  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  Potato  Digger  in  the  last  year, 
phow  it  is  a  marvel  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  money-making.  Does  the  work  ten 
men  would  do  with  forks.  It’s  a  money-maker  to  work  with,  to  hire  out,  or  to  sell  by 
taking  an  agency.  Nothing  ever  offered  to  farmers  ever  had  such  a  boom.  Every 
one  sold  sells  from  one  to  a  dozen  others.  Thousands  of  users  testify :  “It’s  the  Best 
Potato  Digger  In  the  World.”  Send  for  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  It 
all  over  the  world.  It  has  no  rivals.  All  the  old-style,  high-priced  Diggers  are  thrown 
in  the  junk  pile  when  Hallock’s  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  comes  along.  Write  at  once  for 
descriptive  matter,  prices  and  full  information.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 
Gilt  Edge  Potato  Harvester 

“I  sold  your  digger  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Post,  and  he  used  it  last  Friday  and  Saturday  in  very  hard  stony  ground  and  on 
i  side  hill  at  that,  and  it  did  its  work  well.  I  saw  it  this  morning  myself,  and  I  must  say  that  I  can  sell  a  good  manj 
of  them  next  season,  and  I  would  like  to  be  sure  of  the  agency  for  ’98."  Yours  truly, 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  1897.  W.  H.  H.  Stebbin*. 

“The  digger  arrived  all  right,  although  it  was  a  long  time  on  the  way.  I  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial,  and  this  la 
the  result.  It  digs  all  the  potatoes,  leaves  them  ail  in  sight,  and  the  ground  in  splendid  shape.  I  just  about  saved  tha 

price  of  the  digger  this  year  in  dinging  my  seven 
acres  of  potatoes.  I  think  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  selling  them  another  year.  For  a  starter  thr «• 
of  my  neighbors  say  they  want  one  next  year." 

Yours  truly,  M.  D.  Pickett. 

Okeraos,  Mich.,  November  13,  1897. 

“The  season  is  now  about  over,  and  we  are  very 
much  pleased  with  our  success  with  your  Gilt  Edge 
potato  digger  for  this  our  first  season  with  it.  We  have  sold  28 
of  them  and  they  are  all  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  We  have 
two  left,  but  have  them  hired  out  at  25  cents  per  acre. 
With  one  of  these  machines  wc  have  dug  over  70  acres  and 
not  one  cent  for  repairs."  Yours  truly, 

Prairie  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  18,  1897.  Prairie  City  Produce  Co. 

“Inclosed  find  check  to  cover  sample  digger  shipped  to  me 
recently.  I  put  the  digger  out  for  trial  this  A.  M.  It  works 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  I  immediately  wired  you  for  five 
more.  Trust  you  shipped  them  at  once.  Please  send  me 
contract  covering  two  counties.  I  expect  to  have  a  large 
trade  on  your  digger."  Yours  truly,  Henry  Walters. 
Sbermsville,  III.,  August  19,  1897. 

Mr.  Walters  had  been  handling  a  high  priced  digger  for 
several  years.  Was  very  skeptical  about  the  Gilt  Edge,  but 
the  above  shows  the  result  of  his  giving  it  a  trial.  He  sold 
during  the  season  of  '97,  33  diggers,  every  one  of  which 
gave  entire  satisfaction. 

Special  Offer  for  introduction  where  territory  has  not  been  placed. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805  YORK,  PA. 


BUCKEYE 


Ten  yearsof  un¬ 
qualified  success 
nave  proven  the 
superiority  of 
our  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL.  It  sows 
all  kinds  of  (Train 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc¬ 
cessfully.  By  the 
USOOftheGLASS 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  we 
have  overcome 
corrosion,  rust- 
inland  closing 
which  have  oper¬ 
ate  I  against  sim¬ 
ilar  machines. 
THIS  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


STEEL  FRAME 

Combined  Grain  and 

Fertilizer  Drill 

The  acids  of  the  average 
fertilizer  are  very  de¬ 
structive  to  all  metalic 
substances  ar.d  cause 
corrosion  and  rust  that 
soon  eats  out  the  feed¬ 
ing  attachments.  Class 
islmperviousto  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  moisture  or 
acids  of  any  kind.  It 
endures— it  lasts— it  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

You  will  find  more 
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BLACK-KNOT  ON  PLUMS. 

•WHAT  VARIETIES  MOST  SUSCEPTIBLE  ? 

What  Can  Be  Done  For  It? 

One  of  our  readers  in  Ohio  has  planted  112  plum 
trees  on  a  village  lot.  They  have  been  well  cared  for, 
and  now  promise  to  yield  considerable  returns.  The 
income  from  this  number  of  trees  at  their  best  will  be 
several  hundred  dollars,  as  judged  by  the  few  trees 
that  have  begun  bearing.  A  danger  now  appears  in 
the  form  of  black-knot.  The  Lombards  and  Guii  show 
the  worst  of  the  black -knot,  these  varieties  being  the 
most  profitable  trees  in  the  collection.  Richland, 
Bradshaw,  Grand  Duke,  Shipper’s  Pride  and  Peter’s 
Yellow  Gage  have  never  had  a  single  knot.  The  owner 
says  that  he  trimmed  off  the  knots  on  the  trees  early 
in  May  when  they  first  began  to 
swell,  and  applied  iodine.  In  a  few 
days,  nearly  all  the  foliage  turned 
black  and  dropped  off.  The  knot, 
however,  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
killed,  and  the  wound  is  healing. 

This  matter  of  black-knot  means  a 
good  deal  to  a  man  in  this  situation, 
lie  has  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
the  village  council  to  rule  that,  as 
soon  as  foliage  drops,  every  tree  in 
the  village  badly  infested  with 
black-knot  must  be  cut  down  and 
burned.  This  is  a  good  rule  to  make. 

Our  friend  says  that  the  disease  in 
his  trees  came  from  a  few  old  Dam¬ 
son  trees  owned  by  a  neighbor 
“  which  had  not  borne  plums  enough 
in  10  years  to  make  a  good  pie  ”. 

There  is  no  sense  in  letting  such  old 
trees  stand  to  infect  a  good  orchard. 

This  orchard  means  a  good  deal  to 
our  friend,  and  the  answers  to  the 
following  questions  will  help  plum 
growers  : 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Have  any  of  ttie  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
been  bothered  with  the  black-knot  this  year 
worse  than  last,  and  is  it  because  of  the 
mild  Winter  ? 

2.  In  paring  off  the  knots  from  limbs, 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  coat  the  wound  to 
kill  the  roots  of  the  knots,  and  act  as  a 
healing  application  to  the  wound  ? 

3.  Is  black-knot  worse  some  years  than 
others,  and  would  you  expect  good  results 
from  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  a 
preventive  ? 

4.  What  time  of  the  year,  and  how  many 
times,  would  you  spray  as  a  preventive  of 
the  knot  ? 

5.  What  European  varieties,  with  you, 
have  been  the  most  subject  to  knot  ? 

6.  What  varieties  have  been  least  subject 
to  knot  ? 

7.  How  badly  must  a  tree  be  infested  with 
knot  to  be  incurable  ? 

Don’t  Let  Trees  Overbear. 

1.  I  have  grown  plums  and  cher¬ 
ries  for  years,  and  have  never  had  any  serious  trouble 
with  black -knot.  It  is  very  likely  this  trouble  will 
be  more  common  this  season  than  last,  owing  to  the 
large  crop  of  fruit  last  season.  In  this  section,  there 
was  the  largest  crop  of  plums  ever  known,  and  grow¬ 
ers  have  not  yet  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  thinning  the  fruit.  The  plum  trees  were  so 
weakened  by  overbearing  that  they  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  black-knot,  and  all  other  diseases  of  the 
plum. 

2.  I  have  found  turpentine  or  kerosene  the  best 
things  to  coat  the  wounds.  /  lways  take  off  the  entire 
limbs  if  not  too  large,  and  burn  them. 

3  and  4.  Black-knot  is  always  more  prevalent  in 
years  following  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  spraying  with  anything  will  Jprevent  this 


troublesome  disease.  Keep  the  trees  in  a  healthy, 
growing  condition,  and  never  allow  them  to  overbear  ; 
this  will  do  more  good  than  spraying. 

5  and  6.  On  my  200  plum  and  over  300  cherry  trees, 
I  do  not  find,  from  year  to  year,  three  pieces  of  black- 
knot  ;  therefore,  I  cannot  say  that  any  one  variety  is 
more  subject  to  it  than  another. 

7.  If  I  had  a  tree  that  persisted  in  bringing  forth  a 
crop  of  black-knot,  I  would  certainly  remove  it,  root 
and  branch.  The  secret  of  success  in  growing  fine 
plums,  lies  in  keeping  the  trees  in  a  thrifty,  growing 
condition,  and  never  letting  them  overbear.  Never 
prop  up  the  branches  of  a  tree,  but  thin  the  fruit  until 
the  tree  can  bear  up  its  burden  ;  by  following  this 
plan,  there  will  be  no  off  years  of  fruiting,  no  black- 
knot,  no  small,  inferior  fruit,  and  no  glut  in  the  fruit 


market.  No.  1  fruit  always  sells  at  good  prices.  My 
neighbors’  unthinned  plum  trees  of  last  season,  are 
now  dead,  or  feebly  struggling  for  existence,  while 
my  own  trees  that  were  heavily  loaded,  but  properly 
thinned,  are  again  carrying  a  tremendous  load  of  fruit 
from  which  I  am  taking  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  crop,  and  my  trees  have  already  made  2% 
feet  or  more  of  new  wood.  a.  a.  halladav. 

Vermont. 

Paint  Wounds  With  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

1.  Blaek-knot  is  not  spreading  in  eastern  New  York, 
or  developing  as  much  as  it  did  five  years  ago,  because 
most  of  the  old  plum  trees  have  died,  and  but  few 
have  been  set  again.  2.  Paint  the  wounds  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  Kerosene  oil  is  good,  but  many  injure 


their  trees  by  putting  it  on  too  freely.  3.  Yes,  there 
seem  to  be  periods  when  conditions  are  favorable  for 
a  general  development  of  the  fungus,  and  the  plum 
f 
] 
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would  spray  from  March  to  August,  twice  a  month. 
5.  Reine  Claude,  Hudson  River  Purple  Egg,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  and  the  Damsons,  have  been  very  susceptible  to 
the  attacks.  6.  Quackenbos  and  the  prunes  have 
been  free  more  largely  than  other  kinds.  If  all  who 
plant  plum  trees,  would  be  vigilant  in  keeping  their 
trees  clean,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  any 
locality,  even  in  years  when  the 
conditions  are  right  for  the  fungus 
development.  geo.  t.  powell. 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

Cut  Back  According  to  Variety. 

1.  Have  seen  very  little  new  growth 
of  the  black-knot  this  season,  in  this 
section.  We  get  more  in  a  hot,  wet 
season  like  last,  or  at  least,  it  was 
more  prevalent  last  year  than  this. 
2.  I  use  tincture  of  iodine  to  paint 
over  the  knots  when  they  are  small ; 
the  large  ones  I  cut  out  all  I  can, 
and  then  apply  the  iodine.  One 
coating  does  the  business  for  me, 
and  then  I  cover  with  melted  graft¬ 
ing  wax,  or  equal  parts  resin  and 
tallow  melted,  which  makes  a  better 
coating.  3.  Black -knots  are  worse 
some  years  than  others.  As  to  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  being  a  preven¬ 
tive,  I  can’t  say,  as  I  never  used  it. 
4.  Were  I  to  use  the  Mixture,  I 
would  apply  early,  before  the  leaves 
start,  at  least  two  applications,  and 
two  more  after  the  fruit  had  set. 
5  and  6.  Of  all  varieties,  the  Lom¬ 
bards  are  the  worst  to  knot  with  us. 
The  newer  varieties  that  have  been 
set  in  this  section  thus  far,  seem  to 
be  proof  against  the  knot.  7.  That 
depends  on  the  varieties,  I  think  ; 
some  will  bear  more  cutting  back 
than  others.  I  have  old  stubs  of 
Lombard  with  two-thirds  of  the  old 
top  gone,  that  are  loaded  with  fruit 
at  present,  while  the  Reine  Claude 
seems  to  die,  to  spite  me  for  cutting 
them  back,  rather  than  from  the 
effects  of  black-knot.  Black-knot 
made  a  clean  sweep  through  this 
section  about  five  or  six  years  ago, 
taking  cherries  as  well  as  plums, 
and  in  coasequence,  the  area  of  plum 
growing  is  not  what  it  was  once  with  us. 

Vermont.  w.  n.  holmes. 

Black-knot  May  Be  a  Blessing. 

1.  Black-knot  on  plums  has  been  no  worse  here  this 
year  than  in  others,  in  fact,  not  so  bad. 

2.  The  best  application  1  have  ever  tried  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  turpentine,  linseed  oil  and  rossie  paint,  which 
is  simply  ground  iron  ore.  The  object  of  the  linseed 
oil  and  pigment  is  to  coat  the  wound,  while  the  tur¬ 
pentine  kills  the  spores  of  the  black-knot.  Clear  tur¬ 
pentine  will  kill  all  the  spores,  but  it  will,  also,  kill 
the  healthy  growth  so  far  as  it  reaches,  and  if  put  on 
clear,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  its  running  on 
more  of  the  tree  than  is  desired.  By  putting  oil  with 
it,  and  mixing  in  the  paint,  it  may  be  made  so  thick 
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NETTIE  STRAWBERRY.  Fig.  222.  See  Rukalibms,  Page  498. 

as  Dot  to  spread,  and  the  paint  and  oil  harden  and 
form  a  protecting-  coat  over  the  wound. 

3.  Decidedly  ;  for  years  we  will  see  very  little  of  it, 
and  then  it  will  he  very  plentiful  for  a  year,  more  or 
less.  I  have  never  seen  any  good  results  in  the  pre¬ 
venting  of  black-knot  by  spraying.  We  spray  for 
shot-hole  fungus,  but  in  order  not  to  injure  the  foliage, 
which  is  very  sensitive,  we  have  the  Bordeaux  so 
weak  tna'L  i  doubt  its  efficacy  as  a  preventive  of  knot. 
Of  course,  it  can  do  no  good  as  a  cure,  after  the  tree  is 
attacked.  Nothing  but  heroic  treatment  with  saw 
and  knife  will  then  suffice. 

4.  If  to  spray  at  all  for  black-knot,  it  would  be  but 
once  a  year,  and  then  in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring, 
just  about  the  time  the  Winter  spores  are  being  scat¬ 
tered.  The  Bordeaux  could  then  be  used  much  stronger 
with  safety,  and  then  is,  doubtless,  the  time  when 
most  of  the  dissemination  takes  place. 

5.  Lombard  far  beyond  all  others,  but  Hudson  River 
Purple  Egg  is  pretty  bad. 

6.  Washington,  Richland,  Fellenberg,  Bradshaw  or 
Niagara  and  Grand  Duke  are  exempt  in  the  order 
named. 

7.  In  a  year  when  black-knot  is  very  prevalent,  it  is 

almost  impossible  to  save  Lombard  trees,  as  I  have 
seen  them  when  every  twig  almost  would  develop  a 
knot ;  but  ordinarily,  by  watching  the  orchard  and 
cutting  off  and  out  all  knots  as  soon  as  shown,  and 
burning  them,  and  where  the  knots  show  on  large 
limbs  or  the  body  by  the  application  as  in  the  answer 
to  No.  2,  there  is  no  trouble  in  saving  an  orchard.  I 
have  saved  single  trees  where  half  the  body  had  to  be 
removed  to  take  the  knot  away.  If  one  uses  only  half¬ 
way  care,  and  lets  the  knots  get  well  established,  not 
only  in  the  plum  trees,  but  in  all  the  sour  cherries 
along  the  fences,  he  will  have  a  hard  fight  and  no 
mistake  ;  but  if  he  will  meet  the  trouble  on  its  first 
appearance,  and  be  constantly  on  the  watch,  destroy¬ 
ing  every  knot  on  its  first  appearance,  there  is  an 
easy  task  before  the  plum  grower  if  he  sets  only  the 
kinds  most  immune.  Really  the  black-knot  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  vigilant  man.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard’s  Opinion. 

Since  I  have  been  growing  plums  for  a  quarter 
century,  I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  we  have 
been  absolutely  free  from  the  black-knot.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  often  there  are  seasons  when  very 
little  is  seen  of  it ;  then  again  a  season  comes  when  it 
appears  in  a  more  virulent  form.  This  is  entirely  un¬ 
explainable  to  me,  but  the  facts  are  the  same,  and  so 
far  as  my  observation  and  experience  extend,  are  in¬ 
disputable.  I  have  not  noticed  it  as  being  worse  this 
year  than  last.  My  plan  is  to  cut  out  every  evidence 
of  the  knot  that  is  discernible,  promptly,  following  the 
strings  from  it  down  several  inches,  as  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  it  is  traceable  some  distance  below  or 
above  where  the  knot  itself  appears.  I  have  often 
used  linseed  oil  after  having  applied  the  knife  thor¬ 
oughly.  Where  it  is  possible,  however,  I  prefer  to 
cut  off  the  whole  limb  where  there  is  any  evidence  of 
its  being  affected.  I  should  have  no  confidence  in 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  a  preventive, 
although  possibly,  this  might  answer  this  purpose. 
In  those  varieties  most  subject  to  the  knot  in  the 
European  sorts,  I  have  found  the  Damsons,  Hudson 
River  Purple  Egg,  Lombard  and  Reine  Claude  de 
Bavay.  Of  those  varieties  least  subject  to  it,  I  have 
found  Yellow  Egg,  Bradshaw,  Field,  Grand  Duke, 
Arch  Duke,  Monarch  and  Diamond  ;  it  has  rarely 
shown  itself  in  my  orchard  upon  these  varieties.  I 
cannot  say  how  badly  a  tree  must  be  infested  with 
knot  to  be  incurable,  as  I  have  never  allowed,  upon 
my  premises,  any  trees  to  get  in  this  condition.  If 
however,  I  had  trees  infested  as  I  have  seen  them  on 
the  grounds  of  others,  where  the  limbs  become  thor¬ 
oughly  covered,  or  the  body  itself,  with  the  knot,  I 


would  dig  and  burn  them.  One  other  point,  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  known  to  be  spread  by  its  spores,  carried  about 
by  the  wind ;  hence  wrhile  I  may  protect  myself  ab¬ 
solutely  from  my  own  trees,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  me  to 
protect  myself  from  the  carelessness  of  some  of  my 
neighbors  who  will  not  take  any  pains  to  destroy  it 
or  hold  it  in  check,  except  as  required  by  the  existing 
State  law.  s.  d.  willard. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

The  Wkedkr  on  Beans. — C.  II.  Bid  well,  of  Medina, 
N.  Y.,  says  that  he  would  use  a  weeder  across  the 
rows  of  beans  once  before  they  are  well  sprouted  ; 
then  he  would  wait  until  the  beans  dropped  off  the 
leaf,  and  then  use  the  weeder  again.  There  has  been 
some  controversy  as  to  whether  the  weeder  could  be 
used  among  growing  beans.  Mr.  Dibble,  in  a  recent 
interview,  opposed  the  practice.  Mr.  Bidwell  says, 
however,  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  use  the  weeder  be¬ 
fore  the  beans  are  really  out  of  the  ground,  and  not 
afterward  until  the  beans  have  dropped  off  ;  then  the 
weeder  can  be  used  again,  after  which  the  cultivator 
should  be  kept  going. 

Tub  Cost  of  a  Hen. — A  writer  in  a  California  paper 
has  an  interesting  article  on  the  raising  of  poultry  as 
conducted  in  that  State.  I  n  figuring  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  hen  one  year,  he  estimates  that  she  will  eat  73 
pounds  of  wheat.  Our  own  experiments  show  that 
this  is  nearly  correct.  One  day  with  another,  during 
the  year,  a  hen  will  thrive  on  an  average  of  three 
ounces  of  wheat  per  day.  With  a  large  range  in 
Summer  and  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  Crimson  clover 
or  rape,  we  think  the  average  would  be  even  less  than 
this.  The  writer  referred  to  estimates  that  a  good 
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hen  ought  to  lay  12  dozen  eggs  per  annum.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  10  dozen  eggs  per  year  is  a  large  record  for 
the  average  hen.  In  fact,  with  only  100  eggs  per 
year,  and  an  average  price  of  15  cents  per  dozen,  the 
100-egg  hen  will  pay  a  fair  profit,  even  though  fed 
entirely  upon  wheat.  When  we  take  advantage  of 
the  many  food  substitutes  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  hen.  the  profit  will  be  greater.  The  way 
in  which  these  figures  are  likely  to  fail,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  replenishing  the  laying  stock 
is  likely  to  be  greater  than  most  beginners  believe. 

Cow  Peas  in  Tennessee. — A  reader  in  Tennessee 
gives  a  good  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  that  climate,  provided  the  proper  crops  are 
used.  He  has  just  cut  a  crop  of  oats  for  hay.  Now 
the  land  is  to  be  plowed  and  fertilized  at  the  rate  of 
200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  100  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  and  sown  to  cow  peas. 
Another  piece  of  sod  ground,  badly  run  out,  will  be 
plowed,  fertilized  in  the  same  way,  and  also  sown  to 
cow  peas.  By  September  1,  the  crop  can  be  either 
cut  for  hay  or  plowed  under  ;  in  either  case,  leaving 
the  ground  in  good  condition  for  seeding  to  grass, 
wheat  or  rye,  or  Winter  oats  for  Fall  pasture.  Thus 
by  making  use  of  the  hot  Summer  months,  the  cow 
peas  will  add  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  pre¬ 
venting  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  fitting  the  land  for 
another  crop  to  hold  it  during  the  Winter. 

Traveling  Ensilage  Cutters. — In  certain  parts 
of  the  West,  thrashers  have  bought  ensilage  cutters 
of  large  size,  with  which  they  travel  from  farm 
to  farm  in  much  the  same  way  that  they  do  with 
their  thrashers.  They  cut  ensilage  into  the  silo,  or 
they  come  during  the  Winter  and  cut  the  corn  fodder, 
and  leave  it  in  the  mow.  While  in  theory  this  appears 
like  a  good  way  to  do  business,  there  seem  to  be  ob¬ 
jections  to  it.  The  work  is  generally  rushed  through 
with  all  possible  haste,  as  the  operator  is  anxious  to 
get  to  the  next  farm  where  the  farmer  is  waiting  for 
him.  In  filling  a  silo,  such  haste  is  not  desirable  ;  in 
fact,  the  ensilage  ought  to  settle  slowly  in  order  to 


give  best  results.  Farmers  who  have  three  or  more 
silos,  frequently  fill  one  partially,  then  start  another, 
and  then  go  back  to  the  first,  and  so  on.  In  cutting 
dry  fodder,  the  traveling  machine  must  be  pushed  to 
its  utmost  capacity  in  order  to  make  the  job  pay.  A 
single  day’s  cutting  at  full  speed,  will  be  reasonably 
sure  to  heat,  and  a  portion  of  it  will  spoil.  If  the 
same  amount  of  fodder  were  divided  into  three  or 
four  cuttings,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  it  would 
be  saved,  and  almost  all  of  it  would  be  better  relished 
by  the  stock.  Experience  with  these  traveling  cutters 
seems  to  indicate  that,  where  a  man  has  a  reasonable 
amount  of  fodder  to  be  cut,  it  is  the  best  economy 
for  him  to  own  his  own  machine. 

Changes  in  Dakota. — A  reader  in  North  Dakota 
says  that,  12  years  ago,  the  bundle  carrier  on  the  grain 
binder  was  introduced  in  this  section.  It  has  since 
come  into  general  use,  and  dispenses  with  the  work 
of  one  man  to  each  harvester,  as  it  takes  two  men  to 
shock  after  one  binder,  if  no  carrier  is  used.  This 
man  says  that,  one  year  with  another,  he  has  best 
success  in  hauling  the  wheat  right  from  the  machine 
to  the  elevator,  and  selling  at  once.  He  says  that  he 
has  put  75-cent  wheat  in  a  farm  granary,  and  after 
holding  two  years,  sold  for  50  cents.  He  believes  that 
harvesting,  in  his  part  of  Dakota,  will  in  a  few  years 
undergo  a  decided  change.  He  thinks  the  Russian 
thistle  and  the  hot,  dry  winds,  will  drive  farmers  to 
stock  raising  and  wool  growing.  The  Golden  North¬ 
west  will  be  less  a  section  of  golden  grain,  and  more 
the  home  of  golden  butter  and  yellow  cheese. 

Giving  Up  Meat. — “  There  is  no  rheumatism  in  my 
joints,”  said  a  hearty  and  well-preserved  man  of  65, 
last  week,  as  he  kicked  his  legs  about  to  show  how 
well  the  joints  were  oiled.  “  Two  years  ago,  I  was  full 
of  aches  and  pains,  rheumatism  and  similar  troubles. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  most  of  these  troubles  were 
due  to  eating  too  much  meat,  and  my  wife  and  I  have 
stopped  eating  meat  almost  entirely,  and  have  also 
stopped  drinking  tea  and  coffee,  and  we  never  felt 
better  in  our  lives.  For  breakfast,  we  eat  plenty  of 
oat  meal  or  barley  with  milk  and  cream,  and  all  the 
good  fruit  we  want.  I  doubt  whether  we  average  two 
ounces  of  meat  per  day  through  the  entire  year.  We 
find  apples  about  the  best  fruit  we  can  eat,  while 
asparagus,  green  peas  and  lettuce  are  the  most  health¬ 
ful  vegetables.  The  only  trouble  about  this  change 
of  diet  is  that  I  did  not  begin  early  enough.  If  I  had 
stopped  eating  meat  10  years  ago,  I  would  have  been 
a  good  deal  younger  man  than  I  am  to-day.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  most  men  eat  too  much 
meat.  After  their  teeth  get  poor  so  that  they  cannot 
chew  the  meat  properly,  the  trouble  is  worse  than  it 
was  before.  Eat  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  live  long, 
and  be  happy  !  ” 

Tomato  Plants  from  Cuttings. — On  page  368,  Mr. 
Fred  Grundy  told  of  a  friend  who  roots  cuttings  from 
the  best  tomato  plants.  In  resnonse  to  various  ques¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Grundy  gives  the  following  particulars : 
If  branches  of  a  tomato  vine  are  laid  on  the  ground 
and  covered  with  an  inch  or  so  of  moist  soil,  they  will 
root  readily,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  three 
or  four-inch  pots.  Or  cuttings  may  be  taken  from 
the  vines,  set  in  the  same-sized  pots,  kept  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  temperature,  and  only  a  very  small  per  cent  will 
fail  to  grow.  After  the  plants  are  well  established  in 
the  pots,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  well-lighted  room, 
or  sunny  window,  and  watered  just  often  enough  to 
prevent  wilting.  Last  Winter,  we  kept  a  plant  in  an 
ordinary  living  room  where  the  temperature  varied 
from  40  to  90,  and  it  came  through  in  good  condition. 

The  plants  should  be  short  and  stocky  when  taken 
in,  and  may  be  kept  so  by  pinching  off  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  In  pinching  back,  we  found  it  best  to  nip 
off  the  tips  just  beyond  the  first  leaf,  allowing  that  to 
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grow,  which  it  usually  does  to  a  large  size,  keeping 
the  roots  in  healthy,  active  condition.  While  kept  in 
the  house,  the  chief  requisites  of  the  plants  seem  to 
be  plenty  of  light,  a  fair  supply  of  water,  good  drain¬ 
age  and  sufficient  foliage  to  keep  the  roots  healthy. 
Soil  for  the  pots  is  ordinary  garden  soil. 

In  the  early  Spring,  before  it  is  safe  to  set  the  plants 
out,  they  seem  to  become  impatient,  and  will  send  out 
long,  slender  shoots  rapidly,  which  must  be  kept 
pinched  back,  as  they  prove  to  be  a  detriment  to  the 
plant  when  set  out.  They  may  be  set  in  the  garden 
about  the  time  it  is  safe  to  plant  beans,  but  should  be 
protected  at  night  and  during  stormy  weather  with 
glass  or  cloth  covers,  until  the  weather  becomes  fairly 
warm,  and  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Those  set  out 
later  need  no  protection.  Cuttings  may  be  made  or 
vines  laid  to  root  in  August,  or  any  time  before  frost 
injures  them. 

Sun  Cholera  Cure. — In  1849,  there  was  a  cholera 
scare  in  this  country.  Geo.  W.  Busteed,  a  druggist 
in  New  York  City,  suggested  a  cure  or  mixture  for 
cases  of  cramps  or  stomach  troubles,  and  gave  it  to 
the  public?.  The  New  York  Sun  has  printed  the  for¬ 
mula,  probably,  1,000  times.  Here  it  is  : 

Take  equal  parts  of 
Tincture  of  opium, 

Tincture  of  rhubarb, 

Tincture  of  cayenne, 

Spirits  of  camphor, 

Essence  of  peppermint. 

Mix  well  together.  Dose :  Fifteen  to  30  drops  in  water  ; 
to  be  repeated  in  15  or  20  minutes  if  necessary. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  best  mixture  for  ordinary 
stomach  troubles  that  one  can  take.  We  have  used  it 
in  disorders  caused  by  bad  water,  too  much  green 
fruit  or  overheating,  with  great  success.  It  is  one  of 
the  medicines  that  ought  to  be  “  in  every  well-regu¬ 
lated  family”.  _ 

A  TUB  SILO  IN  QUEBEC. 

ALL  ABOUT  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  COST. 

I  first  decided  to  build  a  tub  silo  after  reading  the 
instructions  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  by  L.  A.  Clinton. 
His  description  seems  so  simple  that  failure  appeared 
impossible. 

The  Lumber  Needed. — After  figuring  on  capacity, 
I  found  that  a  silo  16  feet  high  and  15  feet  in  diameter 
would  suit  my  conditions.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  I  did  not  build  it  higher  and  smaller  in  diameter, 
which  would  have  been  preferable,  if  possible  :  first, 
the  difficulty  in  procuring,  and  extra  cost  for,  extra- 
long  lumber, and  second, the  difficulty  of  filling  a  higher 
silo,  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  barn  against 
which  it  is  placed.  The  lumber,  2  x  6-inch,  16  feet 
long,  was  obtained  from  a  sawmill  near  by.  It  was 
taken  to  a  planingmill,  planed  down  to  a  common 
thickness,  and  beveled  so  that  each  plank  would  make 
a  perfect  joint  with  its  neighbor  when  set  up  as  a  stave 
of  the  tub.  Wany  edges  were  first  sawed  off,  in  some 
cases  reducing  the  planks  to  four  inches  in  width  ;  but 
the  same  bevel  was  given  to  these  as  to  the  wider  ones, 
and  they  fitted  apparently  as  well.  Twenty  wide 
planks,  about  nine  feet  long,  were  sawed  as  shown  in 
2,  Fig.  225,  the  curve,  C,  being  an  arc  of  a  circle  with 
a  diameter  of  16  feet.  Finally,  four  strips  of  plank,  4, 
were  sawed  with  the  same  curve  as  the  tub,  to  act  as 
cleats  'or  the  doors. 

■  Setting  Up  the  Staves. — My  barn  has  a  stone  base¬ 
ment  with  a  wall  seven  feet  high.  The  extreme  east 
end  of  the  north  wall,  W  in  Fig.  225,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  subject  to  disintegration  by  the  frost,  was 
torn  down  even  with  the  ground,  and  posts,  FP,  put 
in  on  each  side  to  support  the  sill.  On  the  spot  where 
the  tub  was  to  stand,  a  couple  of  loads  of  gravel  were 
drawn  and  leveled  ;  then,  with  a  stick  and  string,  a 
circle  of  the  desired  diameter  was  traced,  coming  to 
within  18  inches  of  the  barn.  Some  of  the  B  pieces 
were  sawed  off  at  the  corners,  the  cuts  being  made  on 
a  radius,  so  that,  when  placed  end  to  end  in  a  circle, 
tight  joints  would  be  formed.  These  pieces  were  laid 
on  the  circle  drawn  in  the  sand,  overlapping  the  cir¬ 
cumference  a  few  inches,  pounded  down  with  the 
round  end  of  a  heavy  bar,  and  leveled.  The  staves 
were  then  set  up  on  this  plank  foundation,  the  first 
few  stay-lathed  to  the  barn,  and  each  one  toed  at  the 
bottom  to  the  foundation,  and  about  half  way  up,  to 
its  next  neighbor,  with  shingle  nails.  Some  more  of 
the  B  pieces  again  came  in  handy.  These  were  nailed 
together  inside  of  the  tub,  and  propped  up  to  give  the 
curve.  The  outside  was  held  by  props  in  a  few  places. 

A  Shed  Over  It. — As  soon  as  the  staves  were 
all  in  place,  not  many  minutes’  work  for  four 
men  where  two  set  up  the  planks  and  two  nailed 
and  braced,  two  hoops  were  put  on,  the  first, 
one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the  other,  three 
feet  above  the  first.  The  three  remaining  hoops 
were  placed  3%  feet  apart,  but  these  were  not 
put  on  until  the  outside  framework  shown  at  1 
was  in  course  of  construction  ;  this  acted  as  staging. 
The  hoops  were  made  of  half-inch  common  round  iron, 


each  hoop  in  two  sections,  with  two  castings  as 
shown  at  3,  and  a  nut  on  each  end  of  each  section. 
The  A  pieces  at  2  were  nailed  together,  as  shown  at 
1,  to  form  a  framework  on  which  to  nail  the  board¬ 
ing.  Five  of  these  partial  circles  were  used,  the 
boards  put  on  upright,  and  cracks  battened.  The 
first  tier  rested  on  cedar  blocks  about  eight  inches 
high,  which  also  acted  as  bearings  for  a  single  row  of 
boards  placed  at  the  bottom  to  save  the  upright 
boards  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The 
second  tier  were  supported  temporarily,  until  the 
boarding  began,  by  small  posts  resting  on  the  first 
tier  of  planks.  The  other  “  circles,”  as  the  men 
called  them,  were  each  nailed  together  on  the  one 
below,  raised  to  their  places,  and  held  there  by  a  few 
of  the  upright  boards.  These  “  circles  ”  made  excel¬ 
lent  staging  on  which  to  stand  while  putting  on  the 
hoops,  the  top  one  acting  as  a  plate  for  the  rafters. 
S  and  S’  at  1  show  how  the  circles  were  completed  by 
2  x  4s  in  order  to  allow  room,  opposite  the  opening  VV 
in  the  wall,  for  the  ensilage  to  fall  from  the  doors,  D. 
Also,  by  this  arrangement,  the  window  at  G  in  the 
left  of  the  figure,  is  left  unobstructed.  The  dotted 
line,  R,  represents  the  projecting  of  the  roof  on  that 
side  to  match  the  rafters  resting  on  S. 

The  Doors. — Only  two  doors  were  made  in  the  tub, 
one  between  the  second  and  third  hoops,  and  the 
other  between  the  fourth  and  fifth.  One  of  the  staves 
which  was  to  form  part  of  the  two  doors  was  sawed 
part  way  off  in  four  places,  to  allow  the  insertion  of 
the  saw  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  door.  These 
cuts  were  made  at  a  bevel,  so  that  the  doors  would 
open  in.  Before  sawing  them  out,  however,  the 
cleats,  Fig.  4,  were  bolted  and  spiked  on — bolts 
through  the  outside  staves  and  six-inch  spikes  through 
the  others.  The  doors  were  then  hung  on  hinges, 
and  swung  in.  It  was  found  necessary  to  plane  off  a 
little  from  the  sides  in  order  to  allow  them  to  shut 
more  easily,  and  to  give  room  for  a  strip  of  tar  paper 


when  they  were  sealed.  A  curtain,  made  from  some 
strips  of  old  carpet  and  hung  on  a  wire,  serves  to  close 
the  opening,  W,  on  cold  nights.  On  account  of  the 
projecting  eaves  of  the  barn,  the  roof  could  not  be 
made  high,  only  one-fourth  pitch,  but  that  seems 
sufficient  for  so  short  a  slope.  It  is,  of  course,  five¬ 
sided,  the  three  triangular  sides  meeting  over  the 
center  of  the  tub. 

The  Cost  ;  no  Tar. — The  exact  cost  is  hard  to  com¬ 
pute,  as  other  work  was  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
and  some  of  the  material  purchased  for  the  silo  was 
used  for  other  purposes  ;  but  a  rough  estimate  brings 
the  amount  to  between  $55  and  $60.  The  lumber 
cost  $9  per  M  ;  X  cedar  shingles,  $1.10  per  M  ;  nails, 
three  cents  per  pound ;  ten  castings,  $4  ;  rods,  two 
cents  per  pound  ;  skilled  labor,  $1.50  per  day.  The  in¬ 
side  of  the  tub  was  not  tarred  or  treated  with  any 
preparation.  Experienced  men  with  whom  I  consulted 
advised  me  not  to  tar  it,  as  the  lumber  was  quite  green, 
and  the  coat  of  tar  would  prevent  the  moisture  from 
escaping  from  the  wood.  Again,  the  tar  would  crack 
with  the  expansion  of  the  staves,  and  thus  would  be 
of  no  assistance  in  covering  openings. 

Improvements  Next  Year. — Next  year,  I  shall 
cement  the  bottom  of  the  tub  to  save  the  juices  of  the 
ensilage,  which  oozed  through  the  grout,  and  made  an 
attractive  feeding  ground  for  bees  and  other  insects 
during  the  Fall.  One  casting  for  each  hoop,  I  believe, 
would  have  been  sufficient ;  two  were  used,  for  it  was 
thought  that  the  friction  of  the  rods  against  the  sides 
of  the  tub  would  hinder  them  from  drawing  evenly 
all  around.  Another  mistake  was  in  depending  upon 
openings  in  the  side  of  the  barn  for  ventilation  ;  con¬ 
siderable  ensilage  was  spoiled  around  the  edges  near 
the  top  by  the  steam  condensing  and  running  down 
the  inside  of  the  staves.  Below  this  layer,  however, 
it  comes  out  in  excellent  condition,  and  every  cow  in 
the  barn  calls  for  her  feed  when  the  silo  is  opened  in 
the  morning;  one  small  boy  said  it  sounded  like  a  band 
playing.  The  cows  receive  their  grain  ration,  ground 
peas  and  oats,  at  present,  with  the  ensilage.  At  3  p.m., 
they  are  fed  all  the  hay  (mixed  clover  and  Timothy) 


they  will  eat,  and  at  night,  they  are  turned  into  a 
covered  yard,  where  there  is  always  an  abundance  of 
straw  to  be  picked  over. 

Such  a  silo  as  I  have  described  could  be  built  in  a 
barn  for  $25;  the  shed  with  its  roof  was  more  than 
half  the  cost  of  mine.  The  great  advantages  of  tub 
silos  over  others,  iu  my  estimation,  are  simplicity  of 
construction,  absence  of  corners,  and  ease  of  repair¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  framework  to  rot  out,  and  if  the 
staves  give  way,  they  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced.  chas.  s.  moore. 

Quebec.  _ 

THE  COLORADO  POTATO  BEETLE  ABROAD. 

EUROPE  HAS  AN  EYE  ON  HIM. 

Among  other  things  that  Spain  has  been  firing  at 
us,  is  a  tariff  schedule.  The  Spaniards  are  pretty  sure 
to  do  things  the  wrong  way,  and  their  tariff  absolutely 
prohibits  the  importation  of  American  potatoes, 
or  even  the  sacks  or  packages  in  which  these  potatoes 
have  been  kept.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  war 
measure,  as  it  has  been  in  effect  a  number  of  years. 
Probably  this  was  done  in  an  attempt  to  keep  out  the 
potato  beetle.  American  farmers  who  are  called  upon 
year  after  year  to  wage  warfare  against  this  scoun¬ 
drel  of  a  beetle,  often  wonder  whether  he  is  equally 
ravenous  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  We  read  of 
efforts  like  that  in  Massachusetts  to  kill  off  the  Gypsy 
moth  before  it  can  spread  over  the  country.  How  has 
it  been  with  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  worst  gifts  to  agriculture  ?  Prof.  M.  V.  Slinger- 
land  has  spent  some  little  time  in  investigating  this 
matter,  and  as  a  result,  sends  us  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  note : 

No  Beetles  in  England. — In  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  Spain  prohibited 
the  importation  of  not  only  our  potatoes,  but  every¬ 
thing  American,  except,  possibly,  our  barb-wire 
fences.  I  have  taken  pains  to  address  inquiries  to 
“  bug  men”  in  several  of  the  European  countries  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle  in  their  respective  countries.  English  ento¬ 
mologists  write  me  that  the  insect  is  not  known  to 
exist  alive  in  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  great  scare 
about  it  in  1874,  and  Parliament  passed  an  act  regard¬ 
ing  destructive  insects  generally,  in  consequence. 
From  Sweden  and  Norway  comes  the  report  that  the 
Colorado  beetle  has  never  been  found  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  The  entomologist  of  Holland  writes:  “The 
Doryphora  10-lineata  does  not  occur  in  Holland  or 
Belgium.  About  20  years  ago,  it  was  imported  into 
Holland  a  few  times,  but  it  has  been  found  and  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  never  has  it  propagated  itself  in  either  of  the 
two  countries.” 

Kept  Out  of  Europe. — A  French  entomological 
friend  says  :  “  The  Colorado  potato  beetle,  happily, 

has  never  appeared  in  France.  In  1877,  we  feared  its 
introduction  very  much,  for  it  had  been  discovered  in 
the  potato  fields  of  Cologne,  Germany.  The  German 
authorities  attacked  it  vigorously,  and  entirely  exter¬ 
minated  it.  Measures  of  precaution  were  taken  in 
France,  and  the  importation  of  American  potatoes 
was  prohibited  at  that  time.  This  measure  no  longer 
exists,  but  the  surveillance  continues.’’  In  response  to 
my  query,  a  German  friend  writes  :  “  The  insect  was 

introduced  into  Germany  about  1883.  At  the  places 
where  it  was  found,  it  has  never  been  a  great  pest  to 
potato  culture,  because  it  could  be  easily  treated  and 
kept  in  check  with  arsenic.” 

From  the  above  evidence,  it  seems  that  the  Colorado 
potato  beetle  has  obtained  a  foothold  in  but  one  Euro¬ 
pean  country,  that  is,  in  Germany.  The  evidence 
somewhat  surprised  me,  for  I  had  thought  the  pest  had 
made  its  way  to  Great  Britain.  In  1874,  there  was 
much  concern  in  Europe  over  its  possible  introduction, 
and  the  governments  of  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany  are  said  to  have  prohibited  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  American  potatoes,  and  other  countries  began 
to  inquire  seriously  into  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

How  It  Travels. — How  could  the  insect  be  carried 
to  Europe  ?  The  importation  of  the  egg  or  larval 
(slugs  or  grubs)  stages  of  the  insect  could  take  place 
only  on  living  vines,  hence  there  is  a  very  slight 
chance  of  these  stages  getting  to  Eur.pe  alive.  As 
the  insect  never  eats  the  tubers,  the  only  chance  for 
importing  it  with  American  potatoes  would  be  in 
clumps  of  soil  adhering  to  or  among  the  potatoes.  In 
these  pieces  of  earth,  the  insect  might  go  over  the 
ocean  in  the  pupal  stage,  which  is  passed  in  the  soil 
beneath  the  vines.  Or  some  of  the  beetles  or  hard- 
shells  might  thus  get  into  the  potato  sack,  for  they 
often  winter  in  the  soil. 

The  more  plausible  way,  however,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  insect,  doubtless,  did  get  to  Germany,  is 
as  a  beetle  which  either  wandered  on  shipboard,  or 
may  have  been  carried  thereon  on  something  entirely 
foreign  to  the  potato.  The  beetles  are  great 
wanderers,  and  as  they  can  easily  live  for  months 
without  food,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  them  to 
get  to  Europe  alive  in  the  manner  just  described.  In 
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fact,  it  seems  strange  that  the  insect  has  not  estab¬ 
lished  itself  long  before  this  in  Great  Britain,  at 
least. 

When  the  pest  does  go  to  Europe,  there  is  scarcely 
one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  it  will  go  in  a  sack  or 
package  of  American  potatoes,  so  that  prohibitory 
measures,  such  as  Spain  proposes,  are  unnecessary. 
A  much  more  sensible  and  effective  method  would  be 
to  do  as  Germany  did  at  one  time,  that  is,  furnish 
vessels  plying  between  the  two  countries  with  cards 
giving  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  insect  in  all 
stages,  with  the  request  that  passengers  and  crew 
destroy  any  stray  specimens  that  may  be  found. 


WHA1  ABOUT  THE  STRAWBERRY  BED? 

HOW  HANDLED  FOR  NEXT  CROP  ? 

How  would  you  treat  strawberry  beds  after  tbe  first  picking,  in 
case  you  wish  to  fruit  them  another  year  ?  How  would  you  plow, 
harrow  and  fertilize  in  the  expectation  of  getting  another  good 
crop?  In  case  you  wish  to  plow  the  ground,  and  not  fruit  the 
second  year,  what  crop  generally  gives  you  the  best  results, 
when  planted  on  the  old  strawberry  bed  ? 

Use  Cow  Peas  or  Clover. 

Our  usual  method  of  treating  a  strawberry  bed  after 
the  first  picking  season,  is  to  invert  it  and  sow 
either  cow  peas  or  clover.  The  only  profitable  crop 
we  have  ever  gathered  immediately  succeeding  turn¬ 
ing  under  a  strawberry  bed  is  Medium  clover.  Any 
strawberry  bed  which  needs  a  plow  to  assist  in  clean¬ 
ing  it  up,  should  never  be  run  a  second  season.  We 
would  remove  the  mulch  and  cultivate  and  hoe  as  we 
did  the  previous  season,  if  we  wished  to  carry  over  the 
bed,  and  begin  at  once  after  the  first  hoeing  to  spray 
with  Bordeaux,  and  continue  spraying  at  intervals 
until  growth  ceases,  repeating  twice  the  following 
Spring.  G.  L.  BUTLER. 

Middlesex  County,  Conn. 

Uses  Plow  and  Grape  Hoe. 

Most  of  our  strawberries  are  grown  between  rows 
of  grape  vines  in  the  vineyards.  At  picking  time,  these 
strawberry  beds  are  from  four  to  five  feet  wide,  and 
from  previous  culture,  fairly  free  from  weeds.  If  the 
plants  are  evenly  distributed  in  the  bed,  and  healthy, 
the  bed  will  be  wintered  over.  So,  as  soon  as  the 
picking  season  is  closed,  the  grape  hoe  is  run  through 
the  vineyard,  and  a  light  furrow  thrown  towards 
each  side  of  the  grape  row.  This  will  effectually 
smother  all  small  weeds,  and  so  clean  the  grapes  that 
they  will  need  no  hoeing.  The  grape  hoe  is  followed 
by  a  good  one-horse  plow,  turning  the  furrows  tow¬ 
ards  the  grape  vines.  This  is  continued  till  the  straw¬ 
berry  row  is  narrowed  to  about  18  inches.  If  plowed 
narrower,  there  is  danger  of  breaking  through  and 
killing  blocks  of  plants,  particularly  if  the  weather 
continue  hot  and  dry.  After  lying  a  day  or  two, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  spread  each  side  of 
the  row.  Muriate  of  potash  and  ground  bone  contain¬ 
ing  three  to  five  per  cent  of  nitrogen  are  preferred. 
A  light  one-horse  plow  or  the  grape  hoe  will  now  turn 
a  shallow  furrow  toward  the  bed.  The  cultivator  then 
follows,  and  in  a  short  time,  a  mellow  bed  is  secured 
for  new  plants.  After  the  first  soaking  rain,  the  bed 
is  carefully  weeded.  As  soon  as  the  runners  begin  to 
root,  cultivation  ceases  for  the  season.  A  bed  that  has 
been  picked  two  seasons,  or  one  that  is  very  uneven  or 
weedy,  is  plowed  under.  We  use  the  grape  hoe  and 
one-horse  plow  for  only  about  two  or  three  furrows, 
when  a  two-horse  sod  plow,  set  to  run  about  five  inches 
deep,  is  taken  to  finish  the  plowing.  After  a  few  days’ 
time  or  a  rain,  thorough  cultivation  and  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  complete  fertilizer  in  the  dead  furrow  will 
fit  the  ground  for  a  crop  of  fodder  corn  or  late  potatoes. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  w.  d.  barns. 


A  LATE  CROP  OF  PEAS. 

WHY  THEY  FAIL.  WHAT  VARIETIES  BEST? 

Roots  Are  Too  Small. 

I  attribute  the  failure  of  late  peas  to  mature  a  nor¬ 
mal  crop  of  pods,  to  be  due  generally  to  an  inadequate 
development  of  the  roots.  While  I  am  not  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  direct  evidence  to  support  this  belief,  I  have 
frequently  noted  circumstances  which  appear  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  such  is  the  case.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
ever  raised  a  satisfactory  crop  of  late  peas,  yet  some 
plantings  have  done  better  than  others.  I  have  sprayed 
the  vines  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  without  apparent 
results,  and  at  present,  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
mildew  gets  the  credit  of  doing  more  harm  than  it 
deserves.  We  know  that  a  hyacinth  bulb  must  start 
slowly  at  first  in  order  to  produce  a  good  spike  of 
flowers,  and  I  expect  that  the  pea  plant,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  resembles  the  hyacinth.  It  does  not  seem 
probable  that  it  is  the  high  temperature  alone  that 
interferes  with  the  growth  of  late  peas,  because  they 
often  seem  to  thrive  during  the  intense  heat  in  July, 
if  on  moist  ground.  I  think  that  Nott’s  Excelsior  has 
done  as  well  with  me,  for  both  early  and  late  crop,  as 
any  kind  that  I  have  raised.  I  like  it  better  than  the 


higher-growing  kinds,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  as  pro¬ 
ductive  when  planted  closely.  I  would  plant  late  peas 
on  cool,  moist  soil,  and  not  use  any  coarse  manure  at 
the  time  of  planting.  I  would  plow  deep  furrows, 
and  use  chemical  fertilizer  liberally,  working  it  down 
deep  in  them,  and  not  fill  them  nearer  than  within 
two  inches  of  the  top,  when  the  peas  are  covered. 
Theoretically,  then,  the  furrows  should  be  mulched  so 
that  the  root  growth  of  the  peas  would  get  a  good 
start  before  the  sprouts  appear  above  the  ground,  and 
perhaps,  with  this  advantage,  the  tops  would  not  out¬ 
run  the  roots  as  they  appear  to  do  when  planted  in 
the  ordinary  way.  l.  f.  kinney. 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station. 

Experience  with  Field  Peas  and  Corn. 

I  have,  a  very  few  times,  seen  green  peas  in  Septem¬ 
ber  or  October,  but  usually,  plantings  for  maturing  at 
that  season  fail  from  mildew.  The  heat  of  midsum¬ 
mer  seems  to  cause  the  trouble,  for  when  sown  in 
August  to  make  late  fodder,  they  remain  green  until 
the  middle  of  November.  I  have  sown  them  now  for 
several  years  past,  with  oats  in  my  peach  orchard,  but 
the  oats  blight  so  often  that  I  shall,  this  year,  use 
corn  instead,  trying  to  sow  as  early  as  August  1. 
Sown  so  late,  the  peas  reach  only  the  blooming  stage. 
I  used  the  Canada  field  pea.  I  found,  by  trial  last 
season,  that  oats  and  peas  make  a  very  superior  mulch 
for  strawberries,  and  this  year  I  shall  plow  my  bear¬ 
ing  bed  when  the  fruit  is  off,  and  sow  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  using  corn  instead  of  oats.  m.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 

Use  the  Early  Wrinkled  Peas. 

In  this  latitude,  our  truckers  plant  extra  early 
wrinkled  peas,  such  as  Nott’s  Excelsior,  American 
Wonder  and  Premium  Gem,  until  about  August  15  to 
20,  and  from  that  date  until  September  1,  they  make 
three  or  four  large  plantings  of  the  extra  earlies. 
The  extra  early  varieties  can,  also,  be  planted  along 
with  the  wrinkled  varieties  already  named,  from  the 
middle  of  July  until  the  middle  of  August,  and  will 
bring  good  returns.  Should  we  use  the  latter  types, 
large-leafed  wrinkled  varieties,  we  would  have  the 
same  trouble  with  mildew  of  which  you  speak,  hence 
the  free  use  of  the  smooth-leafed  extra  early  varieties, 
and  we  know  of  no  case,  excepting  where  a  protracted 
drought  has  interfered  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
that  there  was  not  a  good  yield.  We  have  made  re¬ 
peated  plantings  in  our  trial  grounds  of  the  extra 
early  varieties,  to  test  the  quality,  and  also  purity, 
and  have  in  every  case  got  good  results.  The  extra 
earlies  referred  to  are  the  round,  smooth  grains. 

Pennsylvania.  ,  henry  a.  dreer. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

THE  U.  8.  DEPARTMENT  AS  A  UNIVERSITY. 

Education  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture,  in 
an  organized  form,  originated  with  Congress  in  1863, 
when  the  agricultural  colleges  were  organized,  and  in 
1887  (I  think)  when  the  experiment  stations  were  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  best  work  done  in  these  institutions  is 
in  their  agricultural  departments,  where  students  are 
trained  in  the  sciences  related  to  agriculture,  instead 
of  getting  a  purely  literary  course  of  instruction.  The 
United  States,  probably,  has  the  best  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  along  this  line  in  the  world. 

But  when  students  are  graduated  in  these  institu¬ 
tions,  they  have  no  university  especially  designed  for 
instruction  in  special  work.  The  result  is  that  students 
who  intend  to  prosecute  some  specialty  after  leaving 
college,  begin  to  specialize  in  college,  perhaps  before 
they  have  become  sufficiently  trained  in  the  subjects 
that  pertain  to  a  broad  general  education.  There  is 
really  no  time  to  specialize  in  a  four-years’  college 
course  ;  it  should  be  done  afterwards,  and  in  fact, 
many  of  our  best  scientists  have  pursued  post-gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  the  institutions  where  they  received  their 
collegiate  training. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  16  scientific  divisions 
of  this  Department  could  offer  better  facilities  for 
this  work  than  most  of  our  agricultural  colleges. 
Our  scientific  bureaus  and  divisions  are  directed  by 
able  men,  are  well  equipped  with  laboratories  and 
libraries,  and  the  chiefs  and  assistants  could  direct 
the  studies  of  a  few  young  men  without  detriment  to 
their  work.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  charge 
either  tuition  or  laboratory  fees. 

The  benefit  to  the  Department  would  appear  when 
wealthy  colleges  took  away,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
our  scientists,  by  offering  them  higher  salaries  than 
the  law  provides  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
When  this  occurred,  we  could  turn  to  these  young 
men  for  material  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Moreover, 
when  the  colleges  in  the  several  States  applied  to  us 
for  young  men  trained  in  special  scientific  lines,  we 
could  put  them  in  correspondence  with  students  here. 

One  hundred  of  these  students  could  be  distributed 
through  our  divisions  without  detriment  to  our  work. 
The  great  object  aimed  at  in  establishing  the  system 


of  agricultural  education  would  thu6  be  materially 
helped.  Whether  we  would  give  degrees,  or  certifi¬ 
cates  of  the  work  done.  I  have  not  yet  determined. 
These  young  men,  with  the  approval  of  the  chiefs  of 
division  under  whom  they  study,  could  be  placed  on 
the  eligible  lists  of  the  Department  without  civil 
service  examination.  It  would  open  up  another 
avenue  for  the  young  farmers  of  the  country  who  de¬ 
vote  time  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  along 
these  lines.  james  wilson. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Biting  and  Sucking  Insects. 

J.  R.  A.,  Reno,  Pa.— Last  year,  one  of  my  cherry  trees,  an  Ost- 
heim,  was  nearly  killed  by  lice,  I  should  call  them,  which  gath¬ 
ered  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  curl  and 
dry  up.  I  sprayed  the  tree  first  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and 
then  with  a  strong  white  hellebore  solution,  but  neither  seemed 
to  have  any  effect  on  the  lice.  This  year,  they  are  gathering 
again.  What  will  destroy  the  lice  without  killing  the  trees? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SLING  ERL  AND. 

It  was,  doubtless,  the  common  Black  Cherry  aphis 
or  plant  louse  which  injured  J.  R.  A.’s  tree  last  year. 
Plant  lice  of  all  kinds  were  unusually  numerous  in 
1897,  and  some  species  are  nearly  as  thick  this  year. 
The  reason  J.  R.  A.  failed  to  check  the  lice  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  and  hellebore  is  because  one  of  the 
first  principles  which  must  govern  insect  warfare  was 
not  understood.  In  the  first  place,  Bordeaux  Mixture 
is  a  fungicide  and  a  preventive  of  fungous  diseases 
only  !  it  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  most  insects. 
Second,  hellebore  is  a  poison,  hence  usually  acts  only 
on  those  insects  which  have  jaws  with  which  they 
can  bite  off  or  chew  and  swallow  pieces  of  the  leaf  or 
plant  upon  which  they  feed,  thus  enabling  the  helle¬ 
bore  to  be  carried  into  the  digestive  system  upon  the 
pieces  of  leaves  bitten  off.  All  caterpillars,  beetles, 
and  many  other  insects  feed  in  this  manner,  and  can 
thus  be  effectually  reached  with  poisons  like  helle¬ 
bore,  Paris-green  and  arsenic. 

But  there  is  a  large  group  of  insects  whose  mouth- 
parts  are  built  on  an  entirely  different  plan.  Their 
jaws  are  drawn  out  into  thread-like  organs  which 
work  along  a  groove  in  one  side  of  a  long  beak  which 
projects  downward  from  the  underside  of  the  head. 
The  next  time  you  meet  a  stink-bug,  pick  it  up  (hold 
your  nose  if  you  must)  and  critically  examine  its  head. 
You  will  easily  find  this  beak,  and  can  readily  com¬ 
pare  it  with  a  grasshopper’s  mouth.  Every  boy  knows 
where  a  grasshopper’s  mouth  is,  for  who  has  not  got 
the  “  molasses”  from  between  its  jaws  ? 

An  insect  with  one  of  these  beak-like  mouth-parts 
is  called  a  sucking  insect.  That  means  that  it  gets 
its  food  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  beak  against  a  leaf, 
and  then  works  its  thread-like  jaws  along  the  groove 
in  the  beak  and  into  the  inner  tissues  of  the  leaf. 
When  once  these  are  well  into  the  tissues,  the  insect 
begins  to  suck  with  a  muscular  box-like  compartment 
in  its  throat,  and  the  sap  or  juice  of  the  plant  is  thus 
drawn  up  between  the  thread-like  jaws,  and  into  its 
body.  Thus  these  sucking  insects  can  get  only  liquid 
food,  and  this  comes  from  the  inside  of  the  leaf  or 
branch.  They  could  not  pick  up  and  eat  a  particle  of 
poisoned  leaf  if  they  desired.  Among  these  sucking 
insects,  are  to  be  numbered  all  the  plant  lice,  scale 
insects,  stink-bugs,  and  many  other  injurious  insects. 

It  is  exceedingly  important,  then,  in  insect  warfare, 
that  one  understand  whether  the  pest  he  is  to  fight  is 
a  sucking  or  a  biting  insect.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  determine  this.  If  particles  of  a  leaf  or  branch 
are  disappearing,  as  a  leaf  does  before  the  common 
Currant  worm,  then  use  poisons.  But  if  the  leaf  re¬ 
tain  its  outline  intact,  and  show  little  external  injury 
except  a  shriveling  or  drying  up  in  spots,  then  insecti¬ 
cides  for  sucking  insects  must  be  employed.  Poisons 
are  not  applied  to  plants  internally,  but  they  remain 
on  the  outer  surface  ;  when  a  little  of  the  soluble 
arsenic  of  Paris-green  does  get  into  the  tissues,  we 
have  the  injurious  burning  of  the  leaves  which  one 
sees  w'hen  the  poison  has  been  used  too  strong.  Then 
to  kill  biting  insects  you  shoot  your  poison  insecticide 
at  that  portion  of  the  plant  where  the  insect  is  at 
work,  without  regard  to  whether  you  hit  the  insect  or 
not.  But  when  fighting  a  sucking  insect,  you  must 
aim  at  the  insect  itself,  and  use  an  insecticide  wffiich 
will  either  fill  up  its  breathing  holes  along  the  sides 
of  its  body,  and  thus  smother  it,  or  you  must  hit  it 
with  a  liquid  which  will  soak  into  its  body  and  kill  it. 
In  short,  use  poisons  for  biting  insects,  and  contact 
insecticides  for  sucking  insects. 
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Pyrethrum  and  some  other  powders  are  used  to 
smother  insects,  hut  kerosene  oil  and  soap  are  more 
often  used.  Kerosene  oil  will,  usually,  severely  injure 
plants  if  it  is  applied  without  dilution,  so  it  is  usually 
combined  with  soap  in  the  well-known  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion.  A  strong  soapsuds,  or  better,  whale-oil-soap  solu 
tion,  makes  a  good  contact  insecticide.  For  plant  lice, 
one  pound  of  the  soap  dissolved  in  5  to  10  gallons  of 
water  is  usually  strong  enough.  Thus  if  J.  R.  A.  will 
spray  his  cherry  trees  with  this  soap  solution,  and 
aim  at  the  insects  themselves,  he  will  get  much  better 
results  than  with  llordeaux  Mixture  or  hellebore.  It 
will  be  a  difficult  job  to  hit  the  lice,  especially  after 
they  get  the  leaves  curled  up  ;  but  if  the  spraying  be 
begun  early,  and  persisted  in,  success  will  surely 
result. 

A  Strange  Insect;  the  Fish-Moth. 

M.  B.  M.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — I  inclose  three  specimens,  of 
what  my  wife  and  I,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  call  “  critters.” 
We  will  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  us  what  they  are,  and  how  to  get 
rid  of  them.  We  see  them  quite  frequently,  and  in  various  parts 
ofthe  house.  They  are,  in  life,  about  one-half  inch  long,  of  a 
silver  gray  color,  and  are  very  quick  in  action. 

Ans. — Often  the  careful  housekeeper  sees  in  the 
ironing  basket,  or  upon  the  book-shelf  where  she  is 
dusting,  a  flash  of  light  like  a  tiny  thread  of  quick¬ 
silver,  that  usually  vanishes  as  soon  as  seen.  If  she  is 
experienced,  she  knows  that  this  streak  of  light  is  a 
little  animal  one-half  inch  long,  whose  body  is  clothed 
in  shining  scales  like  those  of  a  fish.  Hence  it  is  called 
a  Fish-moth.  Its  scientific  name  is  Lepisma  saccha- 
rina.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  warm  climates,  and 
often  does  damage  to  starched  clothing,  book-bind¬ 
ings,  framed  pictures,  and  sometimes  loosens  wall 
paper  by  eating  out  the  paste.  It  is  recorded  that,  in 
one  instance,  these  little  creatures  nearly  severed  the 
cord  holding  a  valuable  picture,  which  finally  fell  to 
the  floor  and  was  badly  damaged. 

This  insect  belongs  to  that  order  of  animal  life  which 
includes  the  simplest  of  the  true  insects.  It  is  believed 
that  these  simple,  wingless  insects  are  much  like  the 
first  insects  that  appeared  on  the  earth  in  ancient 
geological  times.  They  undergo  no  metamorphosis, 
as  do  butterflies  and  beetles,  but  the  young  Fish-moths 
resemble  the  adult  in  form.  The  specimens  sent  in 
by  M.  B.  M.  were  full  grown.  The  insect  has  been  so 
rarely  recorded  as  a  pest  that  I  find  no  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  combating  it.  Doubtless,  a  thorough  fumi¬ 
gation  with  sulphur,  or  better,  tobacco,  would  destroy 
it.  Pyrethrum  or  insect  powder  sifted  about  its  haunts 
should  either  kill  or  drive  it  out.  m.  v.  s. 

How  to  Bud  a  Seedling  Lemon. 

E.  0.  N.,  Tracy  City,  Tenn.—l  have  a  large  lemon  tree,  a  seed¬ 
ling,  that  I  am  tired  of  caring  for.  It  is  now  almost  too  large  for 
my  greenhouse.  I  wish  to  graft  or  bud  it  with  orange  or  lemon, 
both  of  which  I  have  blooming  and  bearing.  I  wish  to  cut  down 
the  seedling  lemon,  as  low  as  is  safe;  it  is  now  10  feet  and  over 
in  height,  about  20  years  old,  and  never  has  bloomed.  When  and 
how  shall  I  manage  this? 

Ans. — The  orange,  lemon  and  other  citrus  fruit  trees 
may  be  budded  or  grafted  together  at  pleasure,  but 
some  combinations  of  this  kind  are  not  sufficiently 
congenial  to  be  profitable  The  lemon  tree  mentioned 
can  be  changed  by  either  budding  or  grafting,  into 
another  variety  of  lemon,  or  into  an  orange  tree,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  is  not  very  successful.  It  was  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  with  orange  growers  in  Florida  when 
they  were  changing  the  wild  orange  groves  into  choice 
varieties,  to  cut  back  the  branches  to  stubs  in  Winter 
and  thus  force  sprouts  to  grow  out,  which  were  bud¬ 
ded  the  following  Summer.  This  plan  could  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  E.  O.  N.  with  his  lemon  tree,  only  that  I 
would  advise  working  it  over  to  some  good  variety  of 
the  lemon,  such  as  Lisbon  or  Eureka.  Almost  any  of 
the  Florida  nurserymen  can  furnish  buds  of  these  or 
other  good  varieties.  As  it  is  now  too  late  to  do  this 
for  many  months  yet,  it  may  be  well  to  set  buds  in 
August  in  the  branches  where  they  are  not  more  than 
13^  inch  in  diameter.  I  would  put  several  buds  in  each 
branch,  and  not  far  apart.  Next  Winter,  these 
branches  should  be  cut  off  just  above  the  buds,  and 
when  growth  starts  in  the  Spring,  they  will  grow  if 
alive.  Wherever  they  fail,  sprouts  should  be  left  for 
future  budding.  Grafting  is  equally  successful  with 
budding  on  the  citrus  fruits,  but  the  latter  is  usually 
done,  because  it  is  a  little  the  faster  method. 

It  should  be  understood  by  all  amateur  lemon  grow¬ 
ers,  as  it  is  now  by  those  who  have  orchards,  that 
lemons  must  not  be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees,  but 
must  be  cut  before  there  is  the  least  sign  of  yellow 
color.  It  was  many  years  before  this  was  known  by 
most  of  our  American  people  who  had,  in  some  cases, 
several  acres  of  lemon  trees.  Consequently,  they  left 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  as  they  did  their  oranges,  and 
the  skin  became  very  thick,  and  the  juice  of  the  pulp 
scarce  and  insipid.  I  have  seen  many  such  mistakes 
in  Florida.  If  the  lemons  are  cut  when  grown  to  fair 
size,  handled  like  eggs,  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and 
stored  in  a  dry  cellar  of  even  temperature,  they  will, 
in  time,  become  much  like  those  imported  from  south¬ 
ern  Europe. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  a  source  of  much  pleas¬ 


ure  to  those  who  have  seedling  orange  or  lemon  trees, 
or  who  may  wish  to  grow  them  in  tubs  in  the  North, 
to  procure  buds  of  some  of  the  choicest  named  varieties 
of  oranges,  and  in  due  time,  grow  the  fruit.  It  is 
easily  done,  for  the  seeds  grow  as  easily  as  corn,  and 
nothing  is  easier  to  bud.  Getting  the  bud  sticks  from 
Florida  or  California  Would  be  little  trouble.  Some 
varieties  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  such  purpose. 
Satsuma  (or  Oonshiu,  as  the  Japanese  call  it)  is  of 
this  character,  being  a  slow,  bushy  grower,  a  very 
early  and  prolific  bearer,  and  the  most  hardy  of  any 
except  it  be  Tahiti,  which  is  of  poor  quality.  Satsuma 
is  very  sweet.  It  belongs  to  the  Mandarin  class.  If 
budded  on  Citrus  trifoliata  stock,  it  will  endure  a  little 
frost  without  much  injury.  The  large  varieties,  such 
as  Washington  Navel,  are  too  rampant  growers  to  be 
very  satisfactory  in  house  culture.  H.  E.  van  deman. 

Peaches  that  Come  True  from  Seed. 

R.  A.,  Clear  Lake ,  Ark— Will  you  give  a  list  of  peach  trees  that 
come  true  from  seed,  such  as  the  Indian  Red  and  Elberta  ?  A 
complete  list  would  be  valuable  In  these  overflowed  countries,  as 
a  little  nursery  of  such  seedlings  could  be  kept  on  the  high  spots 
to  replace  cheaply  orchards  destroyed  by  the  overflow. 

Ans. — There  are  some  varieties  of  the  peach  that 
come  quite  nearly  true  from  seed  ;  among  these  are 
Heath  Cling,  Hill  Chili,  Smock  and  Morris  White.  In 
my  experience,  the  Indian  Red  and  other  varieties  of 
this  class  do  not  come  so  nearly  true  as  those  just 
mentioned  ;  neither  was  I  aware  that  the  seedlings  of 
Elberta  were  like  the  original.  If  this  is  true,  then 
we  surely  have  a  good  thing.  The  very  early  kinds, 
such  as  Amsden  and  Alexander,  come  fairly  well  from 
seed,  as  I  have  proved  in  hundreds  of  cases  on  my 
grounds.  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  special 
advantage  to  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms, 
above  those  of  other  sections,  except  as  they  may  be 
more  often  in  need  of  replanting  their  orchards. 
Even  in  such  cases,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  little 
nurseries  of  budded  trees  would  be  better  to  replant 
from,  because  more  certain  of  the  varieties.  But,  of 
course,  the  budding  would  be  that  much  additional 
trouble,  although,  I  think,  well  repaid  by  certainty 
and  a  larger  variety.  This  latter  is  an  important 
point  in  fruits  for  home  use,  because  one  needs  a 
large  number  of  kinds  to  cover  a  long  season  of  ripen¬ 
ing  in  the  South.  This  is  not  well  secured  in  the 
kinds  that  come  true  from  seed,  most  being  very  early 
and  very  late,  so  far  as  my  experience  and  knowledge 
go.  Almost  every  one  can  learn  to  bud.  Besides, 
nursery  trees  are  very  cheap  now.  Old  seedling  trees 
are  not  good  to  transplant.  h.  e.  v.  p. 

Something  About  Homer  Pigeons. 

II.  L.  R.,  Setauket,  N.  Y. — At  what  age  is  it  best  to  teach  Homer 
pigeons  to  begin  flying  as  carriers  ?  At  what  age  do  they  make 
their  longest  flights  ? 

Ans. — The  word,  “  carrier,”  is  a  misnomer,  and  the 
homing  pigeon  of  to-day  is  no  more  like  a  carrier  than 
a  White  Leghorn  hen  is  like  a  L.  Brahma.  Homers 
should  be  trained  when  between  three  or  four  months 
old,  by  being  taken  two  or  three  miles  from  their 
cote,  liberated  and  allowed  to  fly  back  and  immedi¬ 
ately  enter  the  cote  by  a  door  made  of  bob-wires. 
Gradually  increase  the  distance  to  10  miles,  flying 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  unless  a  special  mes¬ 
senger  service  is  desired,  when  they  should  fly  between 
the  points  where  the  service  is  to  be  established. 
After  10  miles  have  been  flown,  the  distance  may  be 
increased  to  15,  25,  45,  75,  100,  etc.  Fanciers,  in  flying 
races,  fly  young  birds  at  100,  150,  and  200-mile  races; 
old  birds,  100,  200,  300,  400,  500  and  600-mile  contests. 
Homers  have  reached  their  own  cote  from  1,200  odd 
miles  distance,  and  the  longest  distance  in  one  day  is 
over  600  miles. 

I  think  Homers  are  at  their  best  for  flying  at  from 
two  to  four  years  old.  They  are  sometimes  retained 
for  breeders  up  to  10  years.  I  am,  also,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  American-bred  birds  have  made  as  good 
records  as  the  Belgian  or  Antwerp  birds.  In  breed¬ 
ing  Homers,  the  one  thing  sought  is  performance  : 
How  far  they  will  fly  and  how  fast.  They,  also,  pos¬ 
sess  the  greatest  amount  of  intelligence,  and  the 
most  undaunted  courage.  Birds  will  often  reach  their 
loft  in  an  exhausted  and  dilapidated  condition,  owing 
to  terrific  battles  against  fearful  odds,  with  wind, 
weather  and  hawks.  b.  8.  smith. 

Automatic  Milk-Weighing  Machines. 

J.  B.,  Listowel  (No  State).— On  page  367  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  “Some 
of  the  best  manufacturers  of  dairy  supplies  make  a  skim-milk 
weigher  which  works  on  the  principle  of  the  nickel-in-the-slot 
device,  and  competent  judges  say  that  these  machines  work  well.” 
This  is  just  what  we  are  looking  for  to  place  in  our  factory.  We 
manufacture  cheese  during  Summer  and  butter  in  the  Winter. 
We  handle  from  10,000  to  30,000  pounds  of  milk  per  day  for  butter 
during  the  season,  and  our  capacity  for  cheese  is  10  6,000-pound 
milk  vats,  and  a  press  room  for  70  cheeses  of  75  pounds  each.  We 
find  it  necessary  to  have  a  man  to  divide  the  skim-milk,  and  find 
it  quite  an  expense,  so  would  be  pleased  to  get  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  manufacturer  of  this  device  for  dividing  the  skim- 
milk. 

Ans. — Two  check  machines  in  quite  general  use  in 
western  creameries  are  the  Barber  Coleman  check 
pump,  and  the  Curtis  Automatic  skim-milk  weigher, 
both  being  sold  by  Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene,  Ft.  At¬ 


kinson,  Wis.  It  has  always  been  a  question  about 
how  best  to  return  a  patron  of  the  creamery  or  cheese 
factory,  his  fair  proportion  of  skim-milk  or  whey. 
The  patron  delivers  his  skim-milk  to  the  factory,  and 
waits  to  get  in  return,  the  quantity  of  skim-milk  due 
him.  If  75  patrons  carry  milk  to  the  factory,  each  one 
wants  his  fair  share,  and  unless  accurate  weights 
are  used,  the  last  10  will  be  liable  to  fall  short.  Out 
of  this  problem,  have  come  skim-milk  machines  that 
return  to  the  patron  automatically,  his  just  proportion 
of  milk. 

The  machines  are  too  complicated  to  warrant  us  in 
giving  a  full  description  of  them  here.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  work  very  much  on  the  principle  of 
the  well-known  nickel-in-the-slot  machine.  When  a 
patron  brings  his  milk  to  the  creamery,  it  is  weighed, 
and  a  check  is  given  him  for  a  certain  number  of 
pounds  of  skim-milk.  These  checks  are  about  the  size 
of  a  silver  dollar,  made  of  brass  and  so  made  that  the 
pump  cannot  be  operated  with  any  other  piece  of  metal. 
The  man  who  weighs  in  the  milk  gives  to  the  patron 
checks  equal  to  the  amount  of  skim-milk  this  man 
ought  to  have.  The  patron  takes  the  checks  and 
drops  them  into  a  slot,  and  thus  lets  a  certain  amount 
of  milk  run  out  of  the  vat  or  tank.  He  then  pumps 
this  milk  into  his  cans,  and  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  not  cheated  the  creamery,  and 
that  the  creamery  cannot  possibly  cheat  him.  It  is 
said  that  these  automatic  weighers  and  check  pumps 
have  given  the  best  of  satisfaction  wherever  they 
have  been  used. 

Chickens  in  the  Flower  Beds. 

G.  II.  P.,  New  York.— I  am  much  annoyed  by  the  young  chickens 
of  a  neighbor,  which  spend  the  day  on  my  lawn  and  among  my 
flower  beds.  I  do  not  wish  to  erect  an  unsightly  fence,  or  go  to 
law  if  avoidable.  Is  there  anything  I  could  scatter  on  the  ground 
which  would  be  obnoxious  to  them  and  harmless  otherwise  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  anything  that  will  keep 
the  chickens  away  without  poisoning  them.  A  lively 
dog  would  keep  them  at  home,  but  he  would  run  over 
and  damage  the  flower  beds.  We  think  that  chickens 
have  regular  haunts  or  runs,  which  they  get  in  the 
habit  of  covering  daily.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely 
a  question  of  food.  The  following  poem  printed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  25,  1896,  relates  the  experience 
of  a  lady  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  Pos¬ 
sibly  your  neighbors  may  be  touched  in  a  similar  way. 

A  maiden  lady  owned  a  piece  of  ground, 

And  morn  and  eve  in  Summer  she  was  found 
Within  her  garden.  But  her  neighbor  kept 
A  flock  of  hens,  and  while  she  worked  or  slept, 

With  busy  feet  they  dug  her  finest  seed. 

In  vain  she  chased  them  at  her  utmost  speed, 

And  “  shooed  ”  and  stoned  them — quite  undignified, 

The  while  her  neighbor  laughed  until  he  cried. 

But  women  who  can  foil  the  wiles  of  men, 

Will  not  be  daunted  by  a  Leghorn  hen. 

The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle,  still  can  block 
M  iq’s  ridicule,  aul  give  his  nerves  a  sh  jck. 

Our  lady  cried  a  bit— as  was  her  right— 

Then  took  some  cards  and  on  each  one  did  write, 

“  Please  keep  your  hens  at  home  !  a  seed  of  corn 
She  strung  to  each— with  early  break  of  dawn— 

Back  came  the  hens;  they  gobbled  grain  and  string— 

Then  back  for  home  they  started  on  the  wing. 

From  every  mouth  there  dragged  the  lady’s  card. 

“  Please  keep  ”  ;  he  scratched  his  head— his  heart  was  hard, 
But  shame  cut  through  it  like  a  knife,  and  hence 
His  hens  no  more  flew  o’er  the  lady’s  fence. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cow  Peas  In  .July.— B.  J.  C.,  Bourbon,  Ind. — Cow  peas  sown  by 
July  15  in  your  latitude  will  make  a  fair  growth  before  frost;  cer¬ 
tainly  large  enough  to  make  a  good  showing  as  a  fertilizer. 
These  peas  sown  in  raspberry  or  blackberry  patches,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  reasonably  well,  and  the  experiment  is  certainly  well 
worth  trying. 

Great  Divide  Potato;  Wragg  Cherry. — H.  B.,  Clyde,  O. — We 
tried  the  Great  Divide  potato  iu  1894.  It  is,  also,  one  of  the  kinds 
in  our  present  trials.  It  yielded  at  the  rate  of  282.33  bushels  to 
the  acre.  It  is  an  intermediate.  The  tuber  is  about  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  cylindrical,  shapely.  Eyes  not  prominent.  Buff  skin. 
In  quality,  it  is  mealy,  white  flesh  and  excellent.  The  Wragg 
cherry  is  said  to  be  a  very  hardy  and  productive  sort — the  cherries 
of  fine  quality,  of  medium  size,  dark  purple  in  color. 

Phosphoric  Acid  for  Humans. — A  number  of  readers  have 
asked  about  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  and  glycerin  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  former  article.  To  make  the  mixture,  we  use  two 
ounces  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  and  two  ounces  of  glycerin; 
add  these  to  eight  ounces  of  sugar  syrup.  This  syrup  is  made  by 
dissolving  one  pound  of  granulated  sugar  with  half  a  pint  of 
water;  bring  to  a  boil  and  strain  at  once,  and  add  a  little  more 
water.  A  dose  of  this  mixture  is  a  teaspoonful  dissolved  in  a 
glass  of  water.  We  have  found  it  an  excellent  tonic,  and  about 
as  good  as  the  ordinary  phosphates  for  which  long  prices  are 
charged.  It  is  an  excellent  dose  when  overcome  by  the  heat,  or 
thoroughly  tired  out.  Care  must  be  taken  by  those  having  de¬ 
cayed  teeth  to  rinse  the  mouth  thoroughly  after  the  dose. 

Raising  Potted  Strawberry  Plants.— G.  H.,  Wyandotte 
County,  Kan. — The  old  method  of  raising  potted  strawberry  plants 
was  to  sink  small  earthen  pots— about  2 lA  or  3-inch— filled  with 
rich  soil  or  compost,  level  with  the  surface,  put  the  runner  on 
this,  and  fasten  by  a  clod  or  small  stone.  The  pot  will  be  filled 
with  roots  in  about  two  weeks,  when  the  plant  is  ready  to  trans¬ 
plant.  Paper  pots  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  as  are 
old  berry  baskets,  small  paper  boxes,  tin  cans  with  the  bottoms 
removed,  or  anything  that  will  hold  the  soil  together  until  the 
plant  is  well  rooted.  But  all  these  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  runners  be  allowed  to  grow  directly  in  the  soil,  if  an  imple¬ 
ment  like  the  Richards  transplanter  be  used  for  taking  them  up 
afterward.  Potting  strawberry  plants  is  slow  and  laborious  work. 
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STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 

The  climate  and  the  soil  of  the  Rural 
Grounds  are  not  especially  favorable  to 
strawberries ;  hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that 
the  varieties  which  we  have  praised  or 
condemned  during'  the  past  20  years, 
have  been  hound  to  be,  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  strawberry-growing  country , 
praised  or  condemned.  The  one  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  is  the  Timbrell.  More  than 
one  complaint  has  come  to  us  that  our 
praise  of  this  variety  was  not  merited. 
The  R.-N.-Y.  is  alwaj’s  ready  to  rectify 
its  errors.  Rut  really  we  do  not  see 
what  we  have  to  rectify  in  the  case  of 
the  Timbrell.  The  one,  and  only  re¬ 
proach,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  is  that  the 
berries  are  mottled,  therefore  rejected 
by  the  market.  But  while  we  praised 
the  berry  for  its  exquisite  quality,  good 
shape  and  firmness,  we  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  berries  were  mottled.  The 
“market”  has  no  just  appreciation  of 
quality  in  any  of  the  small  fruits,  especi¬ 
ally  those  that  are  eaten  with  sugar. 
Appearance  sells  the  berries — the  sugar 
does  the  rest.  We  do  not  believe  that 
one  retail  buyer  in  30  asks  the  name  of  a 
strawberry,  any  more  than  he  does  the 
name  of  a  potato.  Large  size  and  shapeli¬ 
ness  are  alone  regarded — more  in  the 
berry,  however,  than  in  the  potato. 

Last  Fall,  we  destroyed  50  different 
kinds  of  strawberries  that  had  been 
sufficiently  tried  and  approved  or  found 
wanting.  The  number  of  new  kinds 
largely  increases  every  year,  so  that  it 
is  now  practically  impossible  for  us  to 
try  all  the  strawberry  novelties  that  are 
offered  or  are  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Among  those  which  have  been  tried  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  or  so  there  are  several 
that  seem  especially  meritorious. 

The  season  has  been  exceptionally  cold, 
rainy  and  backward,  so  that,  while  the 
plants  have  made  a  fine  growth,  there 
has  been  less  difference  between  the 
ripening  periods  of  the  early,  intermedi¬ 
ate  and  late  kinds  than  usual.  The 
season  has,  therefore,  been  short. 

Nettie. — Plants  were  received  from 
Joseph  II.  Black,  Son,  &  Co.,  Hights- 
town,  N.  J.,  not  until  September  10,  of 
last  Fall. — The  flower  is  pistillate.  If 
due  consideration  be  given  that  they 
were  Fall-set  plants  (not  potted)  we 
must  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  berries  we  have  ever  tried. 
It  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  that 
the  promise  of  the  first  season  will  be 
fulfilled  the  second.  We  are  merely 
judging  the  variety  as  we  see  it  now. 
The  berries  range  from  large  to  the 
largest,  and  are  of  goodly  form — heart- 
shaped — with  the  seeds  deeply  imbedded. 
Each  peduncle  bears  10  or  more  berries 
of  quite  uniform  size,  ripening  not  until 
June  20.  They  are  moderately  firm  and 
of  that  kind  of  acidity  that  makes  them 
of  high  quality  when  sufficient  sugar 
is  used.  June  22 — we  again  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  most  vigorous 
and  productive  variety,  as  judged  by 
Fall-set  plants,  that  we  have  ever  tried. 
See  Fig.  222,  page  494. 

Sample. — From  C.  S.  Pratt,  Reading, 
Mass. — Plants  received  during  April  of 
1897  ;  also,  April  11  of  1898.  The  flower 
is  imperfect.  The  berries  are  medium  to 
large,  regular,  heart-shaped,  crimson, 
fairly  firm,  and  of  mild  quality.  Mr. 
Pratt  claims  that  “it  is  the  best  berry 


ever  sent  out.”  We  are  not  at  present 
quite  prepared  to  dispute  his  claim.  The 
vines  are  vigorous  and  very  productive. 
The  berries  are  not  only  often  of  the 
largest  size,  but  they  are  of  perfect 
shape,  and  uniformly  so.  There  are  no 
white  tips.  Considering  their  size,  the 
berries  are  firm.  Though  the  peduncles 
are  strong,  there  are  so  many  berries 
upon  them  that  they  lie  upon  the  ground. 
June  17  was  the  height  of  its  season. 
They  continued  a  perfect  shape,  there 
being  not  an  irregular  berry  upon  any 
one  of  the  plants.  June  20 :  Still  in 
heavy  bearing. 

Nina. — From  Jos.  II.  Black,  Son  &  Co. 
— Received  September  10,  1897.  Flowers 
perfect.  June  10,  1898  :  Plants  highly 
vigorous,  which  may  be  said  of  nearly  all 
the  varieties  sent  to  us  by  this  firm. 
Berries  round,  heart-shaped,  medium 
size,  crimson,  medium  firmness,  mild 
quality. 

Baker’s  Seedling  No.  1. — From  F.  M. 
Baker,  Rome  City,  Ind.,  April,  1897. — 
Flower  perfect.  June  13, 1898:  Extremely 
productive  ;  ripe  and  ripening.  Berries 
firm,  scarlet  color  ;  medium  size,  broadly 
heart-shaped  or  round  ;  quality,  mild. 
June  19:  Vines  wonderfully  vigorous; 
berries  medium  size,  round,  very  deeply 
pitted,  scarlet,  firm.  A  picker  remarked  : 
“  I  have  never  before  seen  so  many  ripe 
berries  on  vines  at  the  same  time  and  so 
few  spoiled.”  It  is  really  a  marvel  of 
productiveness,  the  objection  being  that 
the  berries  are  not  well  held  up. 

McKinley. — Plants  received  August  6, 
1896,  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry. — Flower 
perfect.  July  13,  1898:  Vines  vigorous; 
berries  of  crimson  color,  quite  firm, 
broadly  conical  ;  tips  very  pointed  ;  qual¬ 
ity  excellent.  Berries  are  variable  in 
shape,  and  from  medium  size  to  large. 
Vines  are  unusually  productive  and  vig¬ 
orous,  the  one  objection  being  that  the 
berries  are  not  well  held  up. 

William  Belt. — From  C.  A.  Green, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Perfect  flowers.  Ber¬ 
ries,  fine  quality,  of  irregular  shape, 
often  broadly  fan-shaped.  The  peduncles 
are  slender,  and  it  has  not  proved  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  quality  is  good,  the  berries 
averaging  from  small  to  medium  size. 
We  have  received  so  many  favorable  re¬ 
ports  of  the  William  Belt  from  many 
parts  of  the  country,  that  we  are  giving 
it  another  trial,  the  plants  having  been 
set  last  Spring. 

Reba. — From  Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co., 
September,  1895.  —  Flowers  imperfect. 
June  13,  1898:  Ripening  freely,  vines 
continue  to  be  vigorous  and  productive. 
June  17 :  Height  of  season.  This  sea¬ 
son,  it  has  been  one  of  our  most  produc¬ 
tive  varieties.  It  is  now  laden  with 
fruit,  ripe  and  ripening — size  from  large 
to  largest  ;  nearly  round,  crimson  color, 
fairly  firm,  fair  quality.  It  is  a  hardy, 
long-lived  variety.  See  Fig.  223,  page 
494. 

Gladstone. — Mr.  F.  F.  Merceron,  of 
Catawissa,  Pa.,  sent  us  a  box  of  the 
fruit  of  this  apparently  remarkable  va¬ 
riety  June  6,  as  has  already  been  noted 
(see  page  450,  June  25).  He  claims  that 
the  berries  ripen  with  Michel’s  Early. 
The  berries  averaged  as  large  as  those  of 
Bubach  and  they  were  of  high  quality. 


This  berry  is  not  yet  for  sale,  but  we 
want  our  readers,  so  to  say,  to  keep  their 
eyes  on  it. 

The  Giant,  introduced  by  J.  H.  Hale, 
during  1895,  is  not  a  success  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

Champion  of  England. — From  R. 
Johnston,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  April,  1895 
— A  long-lived  and  vigorous  variety,  per¬ 
fect  flower.  Berry  fine  shape,  broadly 
conical,  medium  red  in  color,  good  qual 
ity,  from  large  to  very  large.  It  ripens 
through  a  long  season,  from  June  7  to 
June  21.  It  is  well  worthy  of  trial. 

Erie. — From  R.  Johnston.  —  Perfect 

/CRIMSON 

VrLOVER 

and  other  Seeds  for  Summer  Sowing.  Write  for 
our  Mid-Summer  Catalogue.We  send  it  Free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 

Mrt  rail  IIQF — Twelve  successive  Crops  of 
llU  rAILUnC  Crimson  Clover.  Again  I  offer 
for  sale  the  strain  of  seed  that  did  it;  free  from  other 
seeds.  Fresh,  bright  and  clean. 

SAM.  H.  DERBY,  Woodside,  Del. 

Crimson  Clover  &  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds. 
Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant.  0  Uarrison  Street,  New  York,  offers  a  few  lots 
of  Crimson  Clover  and  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds 
Samples  and  prices  on  application:  dealers  only. 

flower.  This  is  a  late  variety  of  un¬ 
doubted  merit.  It  is  the  latest  and, 
for  the  latest,  the  best  and  most  produc- 

cr.p  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED’™  STS 

price  address  CHAS.  BARKER,  Milford.  Del. 

tive  variety  in  our  present  collection. 

Ridgeway. — From  M.  H.  Ridgeway, 
Wabash,  Ind. — Perfect  flower.  Plants 

CRIMSON  CL0VtR  SEED 

w  w  w  ■  ■  Wholesale  and  retail.  Prices  on 

application.  R.  S.  Johnston.  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 

were  sent  to  us  during  April,  1895.  It  is 
a  late  variety,  but  ripens  through  a  long 
season.  The  berries  are  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  scarlet  outside,  rose  color  within 
and  of  excellent  quality.  They  average 
very  large  in  size.  The  vines  are  vigor¬ 
ous  and  healthy.  It  begins  to  ripen  in 
early  June,  and  continues  to  ripen  until 

VICIA  VILLOSA 

Succeeds  well  on  all  soils  and  in  all  climates, 
and  does  not  suffer  from  extreme  drought, 
heat  or  cold.  Sown  in  Fall  orSprlng.  itquickly 
produces  a  most  luxuriant  crop  that  will 
remain  green  throughout  all  but  the  most 
severe  Winter  weather.  Write  for  circular: 
also  Fieid  Seed  Price-List. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

1 1 5  &  1 1 7  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

June  20  or  after. 

Clyde.  —  From  Enos  W.  Dunham, 
Stevensville,  Mich.,  1896. — Perfect  flower. 
Berries  from  large  to  largest,  fair  quality 
only  ;  not  well  held  up.  Broadly  heart- 
shaped.  Medium  red  color,  fairly  firm. 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 

Fall  Seeds  and  BuibsYiY  vY,"  a 

SPECIALTY.  Do  you  want  any  of  the  above?  If  so. 
write  for  my  i  1  I’d  circular  describing  them,  and  giv¬ 
ing  reasons  why  every  farmer  and  trucker  should 
plant  Crimson  Clover.  I  am  headquarters  for  home¬ 
grown  seeds,  and  am  prepared  to  quote  low-down 
prices  for  all  these  Seeds  and  Bulbs  in  quantities. 
Circulars  mailed  free  on  application. 

HARRY  L.  HOLMES.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

PEI  EDV  PLANTS,  *1  per  1,000  cash.  Golden 
UCLCItl  Prize,  Golden  Self-Blanching,  White 
Plume,  Golden  Heartwell.  Fine  Plants. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD  &  SON,  Lock  port,  N.  Y. 

1  Have 

No  Stomach 

Celery  Plents  $1j50c.eKLLis,  Mmsboro, Dei. 

Said  a  jolly  man  of  40,  of  almost  alder- 
manic  rotundity,  “since  taking  Hood’s 

Aelery  Plants,  best  var.  from  March  sowing.  $1.25  V 
u  1,000;  $0  ^  10,000.  Wm.  Herzog,  Morris  Plains,  N.J. 

Sarsaparilla.”  What  he  meant  was  that 
this  grand  digestive  tonic  had  so  com¬ 
pletely  cured  all  distress  and  disagreeable 
dyspeptic  symptoms  that  he  lived,  ate 
and  slept  in  comfort.  You  may  he  put  into 
this  delightful  condition  if  you  will  take 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

America’s  Greatest  Medicine. 

Polnru  Plante  by  mail  only  25c.  per  100;  1,000  for  $1. 
UGlClj  rlQIllo  by  express.  Strong  plants,  all  good 
kinds.  Circular  free.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 

Pot  Grown 

||1|  Strawberry  Plants 

will  bear  crop  next  season.  Fruit  trees, 
'•fijjjpjy  celery,  cabbage  plants,  etc. — everythin 
in  the  nursery  line.  Send  your  address  f« 
our  free  Summer  and  Autumn  catalogue: 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

LITTLE  EXPRESS  paid, 
GIANT  ON  RECKl  PT  OF 

CA.  V?nLDU5TER  $4=.00. 

npinu  Trees  —  also  small 
!■*  !■  All  M  fruits  —  our  specialties. 
N  Order  early  for  fall 

A  nni  F  shipment  and  get 
U  Ul  k  special  low  prices. 

JOS,  H.  BLACK,  SON&CO., 

D  L  A  D  Village  Nurseries, 

1  b  H  11  IIIGI1TSTOWN,  N.J. 

satisfaction. 

Will  dust  Paris-Green,  London-Purple,  Hellebore, 
etc.,  on  Vines,  Bushes  and  Trees.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  circular. 

LEGGETT  &  URO„  301  Pearl  St..  New  York. 

nnTTrn  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Price-List 
lU  1  ILL!  free.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

The  South  Side  Fruit  Carriers 

For  Strawberries,  Bucks,  Peaches,  Plums,  etc.,  with  all  the  latest  ideas 

in  shipping  packages.  Send  for  illustrated  Inkling  and  prices. 

SOUTH  SIDE  MFC.  CO.,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 

New  York  Office:  114  Warren  Street. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


STABS  Trait  Book 

WihliQLKI  Millions  of  market  sor 


free,  write  quick,— «  a  marvel  of  We  PAYfRtIGH! 


exact  orchard  information ;»  fine 
colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  100  photos. 

of  market  sorts  ■  Vh  nr*  Jk  COSt  LESS,  yet 

old  &  new:  Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da-  5r. €>€J  UaFEg  better  quality 
vis;  Elberta;  Red  June  Jap—  EVERYTHING.  U  impossible. 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 
_  Stark,  Mo. 

O  Rock  port,  i  ii. 
Dar.svtile,  N.Y. 


BLACK  DEATH 

The  best  and  cheapest  Insecticide  on  the  market.  Instant  death  to  potato 
bugs,  and  will  not  injure  the  vines.  A  fine  dry  powder  ready  for  Immediate 
use.  Recommended  Dy  Edward  F.  Dibble,  the  largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  ' 
in  the  United  States.  To  introduce,  special  price,  100-pound  keg,  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address  for 

full  particulars  O-AT-KA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


A  TTI  D  C^f\  IY/1  CADT^  keeps  Cows  and  Horses  free 
UM  I  I  LKL  V/Vlvlr  VIV  I  from  flies,  gnats,  etc. 

A  I  II  /\  ^  M  LA  |  |  |  ^  Dll  C  Preserves  vegetation 

Lai  II  w  I  |V  I  Li  L  O)  D  V#  \Jl  from  destruction  by 

insects  preserves  foliage,  and  is  always  safe.  In  use  since  1880.  Is  sold  in  nearly  all  tmvns  and 
villages  by  dealers  in  seeds.  For  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blight,  address 

13.  HiLlYLlVIOlXriD,  FisHliill-oix-IIxiclsorL,  JNT.  "ST. 
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R  U  R  A  LIS  MS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Michigan  was  sent  to  us  during  1895  as 
10  days  later  than  Gandy  and  of  higher 
quality.  We  find  that  the  peduncles  are 
too  short.  The  berry  is  of  medium  size 
and  of  fine  quality.  The  vines  are  not 
vigorous  and  we  cannot  recommend  it. 

Star. — From  E.  W.  Reid,  Bridgeport, 
O. — Plants  received  during  April,  1897. 
They  are  vigorous,  hut  we  have  not  been 
able  to  see  anything  in  it  so  far  to  sup¬ 
port  the  high  claims  made  for  this 
variety.  See  Fig.  224,  page  494. 

Carrie. — From  Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  & 
Co.  Plants  received  during  September, 
1895.  This  a  long-lived,  vigorous  variety 
of  considerable  merit.  It  begins  to  ripen 
early  in  June,  and  continues  until  June 
27.  It  is  an  extremely  productive  variety, 
the  berries  being  of  medium  size,  round 
and  regular,  of  fair  quality,  not  very 
firm. 

Joe. — From  Jos.  II.  Black,  Son  &  Co., 
September,  1895. — Perfect  flower.  June 
10,  1898.  It  is  a  hardy,  long-lived  variety 
just  beginning  to  ripen.  June  17,  at  its 
height.  Berries  round,  fair  quality, 
medium  firmness  and  medium  size.  Pe¬ 
duncle  stout,  holding  the  berries  up  well. 
We  have  never  seen  cleaner,  thriftier 
foliage,  though  we  have  seen  more  pro¬ 
ductive  varieties.  Stella,  from  the  same 
firm,  was  at  its  best  June  17.  It  is  un¬ 
usually  productive,  from  large  to  very 
large,  varying  from  round  to  broadly 
heart-shaped  and  irregular.  Scarlet 
color,  quite  firm,  red  flesh  of  mild  quality. 

Free  Silver. — T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia, 
N.  J.,  September  5, 1896. — Potted  plants. 
Medium  vigor,  peduncles  too  short.  June 
8,  berries  firm,  of  medium  size  and  fair 
quality. 

Chair’s  Early. — Not  remarkable  in 
any  way. 

Robbie. — From  J.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co., 
September,  1895  — June  17,  beginning  to 
ripen.  Vines  highly  vigorous  and  clean, 
very  productive,  medium  firmness,  good 
quality,  heart-shaped,  generally  regular, 
large  to  very  large,  color  between  crim¬ 
son  and  scarlet,  solid,  pink  flesh.  Pe¬ 
duncles  strong.  It  is  a  valuable  late 
variety. 

Clyde. — This  does  not  thrive  at  the 
Rural  Grounds. 

Columbian  does  not  thrive  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

Vera.  —  E.  B.  Stevenson,  Freeman, 
Ont.,  April,  1897.— June  13,  1898.  Re¬ 
markably  prolific  !  Berries  medium  size, 
heart-shaped  and  of  good  flavor.  Soft, 
not  well  held  up. 

Glen  Mary. — We  have  had  this  variety 
for  four  years.  Its  season  is  from 
medium  to  late,  berries  from  medium  to 
largest  size,  varying  in  shape,  often  re¬ 
sembling  Sharpless.  Some  of  the  berries 
have  white,  seedy  tips.  Crimson  in  color 
and  of  medium  quality. 

Annie  Laurie  has  not  proved  a  success 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  vines  are  low 
and  unproductive.  The  quality  is  fine. 

Hall’s  Favorite,  from  John  W.  Hall, 
Marion  Station,  Md.,  April,  1897. 
Flowers  perfect,  June  10,  1898.  Berries 
round,  crimson,  of  medium  firmness, 
medium  size,  red  flesh,  fair  to  medium 
quality,  vines  fairly  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive. 

The  following  newcomers  were  re¬ 
ceived  last  Spring,  and  have  not  devel¬ 
oped  to  an  extent  that  enables  us  to  pass 
any  opinion  upon  them  : 

Up  to  Date,  (Perfect). — From  J.  E. 
Bever,  Keithsburg,  Ill. 

Patrick.  —  From  Edward  W.  Cone, 
Menominie,  Wis.  Perfect. 

Diamond’s  Pilgrim  — Fred  A.  Diamond, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mapimus. — J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

Nick  Ohmer. — M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio. 

No  Name. — From  Amos  Ragle,  Ragles- 
ville,  Ind. 

Seedling  of  L.  II.  Osborne,  North 
Weare,  N.  H.  Perfect. 

Bittner’s  Early.  —  George  Bittner, 
Milan,  O.  Plants  of  Bittner’s  Late  died. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Blistering  AVeatlier. — A  “  warm  wave  ”  rolled 
In  upon  us  the  last  day  of  June,  and  helped  cele¬ 
brate  the  “Glorious  Fourth  ”.  It  was  a  blisterer 
and  no  mistake.  The  air  was  like  the  breath  of 
an  oven,  and  whenever  it  moved  in  the  form  of  a 
breeze,  it  seemed  to  get  hotter.  To  the  west  of 
our  old  stone  house,  is  a.  steep  ridge  with  quite  a 
thick  wood  at  the  top.  The  air  seemed  to  cool  off 
under  these  trees,  and  roll  downhill  to  the  house 
so  that  we  kept  quite  comfortable  at  night.  Out 
in  the  fields,  though,  the  heat  was  awful.  The 
hot,  dry  wind  curled  up  the  corn  leaves  on  the 
higher  soil,  and  the  potato  vines  drooped  and 
pulled  in  their  edges  Cow  peas  enjoy  hot 
weather,  but  they  began  to  wrinkle  before  the 
afternoon  was  over.  The  children  suffered  at 
night,  and  needed  drink  after  drink  of  water. 
The  raspberries  and  blackberries  began  to  ripen 
too  early  and  too  small.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  was 
a  scorcher — a  time  for  ice-cold  switchell  and 
lemonade. 

Hot  Weather  Work. — The  old-fashioned  rag¬ 
weed  is  having  its  inning  just  now  at  Hope  Farm, 
and  how  that  stuff  did  grow  during  that  blazing 
weather!  The  late-planted  sweet  corn  is  small 
for  the  season,  and  we  kept  the  weeder  going  up 
and  down  through  it  day  after  day.  This  killed 
millions  of  little  weeds,  for  nothing  could  live 
that  once  turned  its  roots  up  to  that  blazing  sun. 
What  an  object  lesson  it  was  to  show  the  value 
of  an  “earth  mulch”.  Kick  your  foot  down  into 
the  soil  where  the  weeder  had  been  running,  and 
you  would  find  it  dark  with  moisture.  Go  into 
the  potato  field  where  no  cultivating  could  be 
done,  and  the  earth  around  the  vines  was  as  dry 
as  dust,  and  so  hot  that  you  could  hardly  hold  a 
hand  in  it.  No  use  talking,  this  constant  scratch¬ 
ing  of  the  upper  surface  soil  does  act  to  retain 
moisture  where  the  plant  roots  can  find  it.  We 
stopped  cultivating  the  early  potatoes  when  they 
came  in  bloom,  and  left  the  ground  nearly  level. 
Many  good  farmers  kept  right  on  cultivating, 
and  hill  or  ridge  up  quite  a  little.  In  a  season 
like  the  present — hot  and  dry — while  the  tubers 
are  forming,  this  strikes  me  as  about  the  worst 
thing  one  can  do. 

Irrigation  Needed.— Such  a  season  as  we  are 
now  having  proves  anew  the  great  value  of  irri¬ 
gation  for  a  farm  like  ours.  The  greater  part  of 
it  is  an  open,  sandy  loam  so  situated  that  the 
prevailing  winds  blow  down  the  valley  directly 
across  it.  Three  or  four  days  of  this  wind  will 
take  the  moisture  right  out  of  the  upper  soil, 
even  after  a  heavy  rain.  This  loss  is  much  greater 
if  we  leave  the  surface  of  the  soil  untouched.  By 
means  of  a  light  weeding  or  cultivating,  we  can 
hold  a  fair  share  of  the  moisture  in  the  soil;  but 
this  is  impossible  with  fruiting  strawberries  or 
potatoes  that  are  “  laid  by.”  The  soil  around 
such  crops  dries  up  like  an  ash  heap,  and  they 
cannot  mature  properly.  On  the  Fourth  of  July, 
the  Parker  Earle  strawberries  had  plenty  of 
small,  green  berries  which  could  not  possibly 
mature.  In  fact,  with  all  crops,  one  may  work 
the  upper  soil  all  he  can,  yet  there  will  be  times 
when  evaporation  is  too  rapid,  so  that  the  soil 
cannot  possibly  provide  a  drink  for  the  plants. 
Most  of  us  who  live  on  soil  containing  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  sand  must,  l  think,  sooner  or  later, 
study  out  some  plan  for  lifting  the  water  from  our 
wells,  springs,  ponds  or  streams,  so  that  it  will 
run  over  the  higher  ground.  On  the  Fourth  of 
July,  a  heavy  thunderstorm  formed  in  the  East. 
Rain  fell  up  to  within  two  miles  of  us,  but  we 
were  as  dry  as  dust.  We  used  to  think  that  plow¬ 
ing  under  good  crops  of  cow  peas,  clover  or  rye 
would  supply  that  moisture.  That  is  a  mistake. 
These  crops  are  to  hold  the  moisture  after  it  has 
been  supplied  from  other  sources.  You  might  as 
well  put  a  bucket  under  the  pump  and  then  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  pump  up  the  water.  It  simply  holds 
what  others  pump. 

Tile  New  Crowds  the  Old. — On  the  old  New 
England  farms,  you  will  find,  running  through 
tne  wood  lots,  the  old-time  stone  walls  that  grand¬ 
father  worked  so  hard  to  build.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  thought  he  did  a  great  thing  when  he  dulled 
his  fingers  and  sharpened  his  back  over  those 
stones!  How  useless  that  work  seems  to  us  now 
that  these  fields  have  been  given  back  to  the 
woods.  They  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  out¬ 
age.  Lost  labor — that  is  what  they  represent  to 
us.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  the  best  of  our  thought 
and  planning  will  seem  as  useless  and  barren  of 
results  to  our  grandchildren!  Very  likely.  No 
doubt,  there  will  be  wonderful  discoveries  in 
agriculture  during  the  next  100  years.  It  won’t 
do  for  us  to  get  too  far  in  advance  of  our  age, 
though.  The  time  for  us  to  work  is  right  now. 

Hard  on  the  Stock.— The  hot  weather  is  torture 
for  the  animals  unless  they  are  well  cared  for. 
How  the  little  chickens  do  hunt  for  shade  in  this 
blistering  heat.  How  a  hen  does  appreciate  cool 
water.  Don’t  let  the  water  pans  stay  out  in  the 
sun.  Young  roosters  are  a  perfect  nuisance  at 
this  time.  We  have  them  shut  up  by  themselves. 
Our  black  houses — covered  with  paper  and  coal 
tar — are  fearfully  hot  in  this  broiling  sun.  The 
horses  need  plenty  of  water  this  weather.  It 
doesn’t  take  them  long  to  get  dry,  and  how  they 
suffer  working  in  the  dust  with  mouth  and  tongue 
parched.  No  farm  animal  suffers  worse  than  a 
hog  in  such  weather  as  this  when  he  has  no  re¬ 
fuge  from  a  pile  of  hot  and  fermenting  manure. 
It  does  a  hog  good  to  get  out  in  a  field  and  fill 
himself  up  on  green  food  of  some  sort.  No  use 
talking,  most  of  us  suffer  more  from  hot  weather 
than  we  do  from  cold.  Among  the  stock  that  suffer 
worst  on  some  farms,  are  the  women  folks  who 
do  duty  in  a  hot  kitchen.  Eat  more  cool  food. 
That’s  the  way  we  do  it  at  Hope  Farm. 

We  Like  the  Weeder  better  the  more  we  use 
it.  It  was  a  problem  with  us  as  to  whether,  it 


should  be  run  with  the  rows  or  across  them  when 
corn  or  potatoes  are  planted  in  drills.  I  believe 
that  we  do  better  work  by  running  it  across  the 
drills  when  the  plants  are  small.  Especially 
with  potatoes,  in  this  way  we  are  less  likely  to 
do  damage.  When  potatoes  like  the  R.  N.-Y.  No. 
2  are  growing  on  a  ridge,  a  careless  man  might 
do  quite  a  little  damage  by  ripping  right  along 
the  row  with  a  weeder  tooth.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  the  weeder  never  scratches  up  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes,  because  it  does  when  you  hold  it  hard 
enough  to  do  any  damage  to  the  weeds.  As  most 
of  us  plant  corn  or  potatoes,  we  are  likely  to  leave 
too  many  stalks  anyway.  For  drilled  crops,  I 
think  the  best  plan  is  to  use  the  weeder  across 
the  rows  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  out  of 
the  ground,  and  begin  with  the  cultivator  along 
the  rows  as  soon  as  they  can  be  readily  seen. 

Foul  Strawberry  Heds. — When  we  came  to 
Hope  Farm  last  year,  we  set  strawberries  on 
what  seemed  to  be  the  best  soil  for  them.  It 
turned  out  to  be  just  about  the  weediest  place  in 
New  Jersey.  In  spite  of  .all  our  back-achey  work 
last  Summer  and  Fall,  the  field  was  a  forest  of 
weeds  before  the  berries  were  picked.  Our  plan 
is  to  cut  weeds,  vines  and  all  right  off  with  the 
mower,  let  them  dry,  and  then  burn  the  whole 
thing  off.  If  we  decide  to  give  the  berries  another 
trial,  we  shall  tak6  a  sharp  plow  and  throw  a 
furrow  away  from  each  side  of  a  narrow  row  of 
plants.  This  will  pretty  well  cover  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  The  fertilizer  will  go  in  the  fur¬ 
rows  near  the  plants,  and  after  a  week  or  so,  we 
can  keep  the  light  cultivator  running  between 
the  rows.  If  we  decide  not  to  give  the  fruit  an¬ 
other  year,  we  shall  cut  and  burn  and  then  plow 
everything  under,  and  set  out  late  cabbage.  We 
expect  now  to  plow  the  whole  piece  and  try  a 
late  crop.  We  must  have  a  good  soaking  rain, 
though,  before  we  can  get  a  plow  in  the  soil.  I 
doubt  whether  it  pays  to  try  to  save  a  strawberry 
Held  as  weedy  as  this  one  is. 

Fruit  Notes. — We  picked  the  last  Parker  Earle 
strawberries  on  July  -4.  They  were  small,  but  of 
good  quality.  This  gives  us  29  days  of  straw¬ 
berries  this  year.  The  currants  are  only  fair, 
though  the  Wilders  are  quite  well  loaded  with 
fine  fruit.  The  blackcap  raspberries  have 
suffered  from  the  dry  weather,  but  are  bringing 
good  prices,  and  sell  well.  Kansas  is  a  fine 
variety  with  us— large,  showy  and  sweet.  Gregg 
did  not  winter  well,  and  is  dry  and  seedy. 
Certainly  no  one  would  plant  more  Greggs  after 
testing  the  Kansas  as  grown  beside  it.  The 
blackberries  promise  a  fair  crop,  but  the  dry 
weather  cuts  down  their  size,  and  it  takes  a  good 
many  more  to  make  a  quart.  The  strawberry 
prices  disgusted  a  good  many  growers,  and  many 
beds  in  our  part  of  the  country  have  been  plowed 
under.  Many  people  think  that  the  small  fruit 
business  has  been  overdone,  but  the  trouble  this 
year  was  more  with  the  season  than  with  the 
heavy  crop.  The  berries  all  seemed  to  ripen  at 
once,  and  the  market  was  swamped.  u.  w.  c. 


FRAZER  AXLE 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  HT  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


LANE’S  CARRIAGE  JACK 

Beat  in  the  world.  All 
steel ;  unbreakable  ;  oper¬ 
ated  by  powerful  com¬ 
pound  levers,  and  auickly 
adjusted  to  an r  height.  At 
all  hardware  dealers,  or 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Potash 

is  as  necessary  to  plants  as 
bread  is  to  man.  Some  crops 
need  more  Potash  than  others, 
but  none  can  do  without  it. 

The  character  of  soils  must 
also  be  considered,  some  soils 
being  more  deficient  in  plant 
food  (Potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen)  than  others. 

Every  farmer  should  read 
our  pamphlets  containing  full 
particulars  of  the  large  number 
of  experiments  made  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  with  fertilizers  on 
different  soils  and  crops. 

These  pamphlets  can  be  had  free  on  application. 

OERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Profits 


of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  for  “ Home  Mixing 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  } or 
Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


Rememberthe  Main 

thing  In  buying  wire  fence  iB  to  got  one  which 
will  stand  the  test.  The  only  twelve  year*  old 
standby  Is  built  by  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 

Up.”  Cannot  Sag, 

Get  hianewcatalogno.  Ii 
tell,  all  about  The  Best 
Farm  Fence  Made.  ,  _ 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JoiTet7 


Wire  Nails  and  Fence  Wire 

at  farmers'  prices.  Bestquality  galvanized  barbwire, 
$1.90  per  100  lbs.;  painted  barb  wire,  $1.00:  very  low 
prices  on  plain  wire.  Large  sizes  of  nails  or  spikes, 
$1.50  per  100  lbs.  Write  for  prices  delivered  at  your 
R.  R.  sta.  Price-list  free.  Jas.  S.Case,  Colchester, Ct. 


We  are  the  largest  1 

manufacturers  of.. 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co  ,  Havana,  III. 


POTATOES^ 
TRUCK  | 
CORN  j 
OATS 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  $T’ 


Farmers  be  wise,  deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  phot,  on  your  Fertilizers. 

Yo a  Save  Salesman’s  Expenses  and  Agent’s  Front. 

Analysis.  Phos.  Acid,  Ammonia,  Actual  Potash, 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25  4  to  5  .  #32.00  per  ton 

Pour  Fold  Fertilizer .  9tol0  2to3  2to3  16.00  “ 

Smoky  City  “  8  to  10  l^to2t£  Di  to  2%  15.00 

Big  Bonanza  “  9  to  10  2%  to  3)4  4  to  5  20.00  " 

Potato  Special  “  9  to  10  3%  to  6  to  7  23.00  " 

Tobacco  Special  “  11  to  12  3to4  4to5  ax. 00  '* 

A  Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15  4  to  5  .  18.00  " 

£  For  samplesand  pamphlet,  write  WAIKERSTRATMAN  &  CU,  Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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ADVERTISING  RATE8. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
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We  are  still  receiving1  inquiries  about  that  wonder¬ 
ful  book  that  tells  how  to  make  $500  from  12  hens,  in 
one  year.  We  have  denounced  this  fraud  many  times 
within  the  past  few  years.  It  is  simply  a  reprint  of 
an  old  pamphlet  published  during  the  early  days  of 
artificial  incubation  in  this  country,  and  wasn’t  worth 
the  paper  it  was  printed  on  then,  much  less  now. 
Keep  your  dollar, or  buy  some  good  poultry  book  with  it. 

© 

Rust  on  the  cultivator  teeth  doth  corrupt  the  crop. 
This  bright,  windy  weather  is  just  the  time  for  weed 
killing.  Keep  the  cultivator  moving,  and  the  sun 
and  wind  will  do  the  rest.  What  kills  a  weed  ?  The 
same  thing  that  cures  hay,  viz.:  the  removal  of  the 
water  from  it.  A  dry  wind  is  better  than  a  hot  sun  to 
remove  moisture  from  weeds  or  grass.  Shallow  culti¬ 
vating  or  the  use  of  the  weeder  uproots  thousands  of 
little  weeds  which  might  be  covered  by  deeper  culti¬ 
vation.  To  cover  a  small  weed  is,  usually,  to  trans¬ 
plant  it.  Quick,  sharp  and  shallow  work  in  the  corn 
is  now  in  order. 

0 

On  page  495,  Prof.  Slingerland  says  that  the  Colo¬ 
rado  potato  beetle  never  eats  the  tubers.  It  may  not 
eat  them  except  when  the  tops  or  other  preferred  food 
are  not  available,  but  it  does  eat  them,  to  some  extent, 
nevertheless.  We  have  known  of  cases  where  the 
hardshells  were  poisoned  in  Spring  by  pieces  of  pota¬ 
toes  treated  with  Paris-green,  and  scattered  over  the 
field  before  the  new  crop  came  up.  And  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  the  beetles  making  a  meal  from  the 
tubers  protruding  from  the  ground  at  digging  time, 
after  the  tops  are  dead.  Yes,  they  do  eat  them.  How 
many  of  our  readers  have  observed  this  ? 

O 

The  relation  between  the  proper  thinning  of  fruit 
and  the  too  frequent  glut  in  the  market,  as  explained 
by  A.  A.  Halladay,  on  our  first  page,  is  worthy  the 
careful  consideration  of  fruit  growers.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  is  there  an  oversupply  of  the  best.  It’s  the  in¬ 
ferior  stuff  that  overloads  the  market,  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  glut,  and  lowers  the  price  of  all  grades.  Not 
only  is  this  poor  stuff  sold  at  little  or  no  profit,  if  not 
at  an  actual  loss,  but  it  lessens  the  possibility  of  profit 
on  choice  products.  Marketing  to  advantage  must 
begin  with  the  growing.  Thorough  culture,  careful 
pruning,  spraying,  thinning  and  gathering,  skillful 
sorting  and  packing,  intelligent  attention  to  every 
detail,  are  required.  Poor  products  are  the  bane  of 
the  markets. 

© 

This  Summer,  we  have  noted  an  unusual  number  of 
birds  nesting  in  our  vicinity,  some  of  them  being  types 
we  rarely  see.  Perhaps  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Audubon  Society  in  their  behalf.  One  in¬ 
teresting  bird  which  has  set  up  housekeeping  within 
a  few  steps  of  our  windows  is  the  Rose-breasted  gros¬ 
beak,  known  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  as  the 
potato-bug  bird.  This  bird  is  a  great  insect-eater,  and 
the  fact  that  it  includes  the  larvte  of  the  Colorado 
beetle  in  its  menu,  makes  it  a  friend  worthy  of  en¬ 
couragement.  The  male  bird  is  about  one-fifth  smaller 
than  a  robin,  head  and  back  black,  white  underneath, 
with  a  white  patch  on  each  wing,  and  a  shield-shaped 
patch  of  brilliant  rose  on  the  breast.  The  beak  is  very 
thick  and  broad,  bright  yellow  in  color.  Mrs.  Gros¬ 
beak  is  a  Quakerish  creature  in  brown,  much  like  a 
sparrow,  but  shading  to  yellow  underneath.  This 
bird  has  a  deliciously  sweet  warble,  even  more  liquid 
than  the  thrush’s  note,  and  has  a  peculiarity  of  sing¬ 
ing  sweetly  when  he  wakes  up  in  the  night ;  the  full 
fluty  note  has  a  singular  effect  at  such  times.  This 


grosbeak  is  very  domestic,  and  takes  turns  with  his 
mate  in  sitting  upon  the  nest.  As  this  bird  is  a  friend 
to  farm  and  garden,  in  addition  to  possessing  beauty 
of  both  song  and  coloring,  we  hope  it  will  be  protected 
and  encouraged. 

© 

The  newspapers  tell  us  of  an  Indiana  grocer  and 
saloonkeeper  who  is  said  to  have  issued  the  following 
notice : 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that,  if  you  will  come  to  my  store  three 
times  a  day  during  the  next  year,  and  purchase  a  drink  of  whisky 
each  time,  paying  10  cents  a  drink,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  will 
donate  5  barrels  of  my  best  flour,  ICO  pounds  of  fine  granulated 
sugar,  100  pounds  of  rice,  10  pounds  of  coffee,  10  gallons  of  syrup, 
50  yards  of  calico,  3  pairs  of  shoes,  1  $10.50-cloak  for  your  wife; 
and  then  I  will  have  $20  left  to  pay  for  the  liquor  you  drank. 

Three  10-cent  drinks  a  day  mean  $109.50  a  year.  The 
grocer's  rebate  at  the  end  of  the  year  sounds  quite 
generous,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  arithmetic  which 
does  not  appear  on  the  surface  in  this  offer.  Both 
financially  and  morally,  it  seems  likely  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  those  1,095  drinks  at  10  cents  each  would 
have  much  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

© 

The  story  of  that  Michigan  creamery,  on  page  506, 
points  a  good  lesson  for  farmers  who  undertake  to 
codperate.  Many  such  enterprises  are  not  satisfactory 
at  first.  The  men  back  of  them  are  not  experienced. 
They  cannot  obtain  enough  milk  or  other  raw  material 
to  work  the  machinery  to  its  full  capacity.  Idle  ma¬ 
chinery  means  non-earning  capital.  Expenses  at 
starting  are  heavy — too  heavy  to  warrant  a  profit  at 
first.  These  things  are  discouraging,  and  many  weak- 
kneed  members  will  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  and  run  the 
risk  of  pulling  the  whole  thing  down.  These  Michi¬ 
gan  men  did  the  right  thing.  They  put  in  more  milk 
and  capita],  and  pushed  the  creamery  to  its  fullest 
capacity.  Many  a  creamery  now  stands  idle  because 
its  owners  expected  full  returns  from  half-hearted 
support.  Good  things  are  made  by  pushing  them  along. 

© 

A  traveler  in  Bolivia  tells  of  the  queer  way  some 
of  the  potatoes  are  prepared  for  keeping.  They  are 
first  soaked  in  water,  and  then  allowed  to  freeze, 
night  after  night,  until  they  become  soft,  after  which 
the  natives  remove  the  skins  by  treading  the  potatoes 
with  their  bare  feet.  The  potatoes  are  then  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  in  the  open  air,  when  they  become  as 
white  as  snow  and  as  hard  as  stones,  and  may  be  kept 
for  a  year  or  more.  They  have  to  be  soaked  for  three 
or  four  days  before  they  are  eaten,  and  are  often 
served  in  the  form  of  a  stew.  They  are  a  staple  article 
of  food  among  the  Bolivians.  The  writer  speaks  of 
having  tested  them  several  times,  but  he  did  not  get 
very  enthusiastic  over  them.  All  the  life  of  the  potato 
seems  to  have  been  taken  out,  and  he  found  them  in¬ 
sipid  and  by  no  means  appetizing.  He  reflects  that, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  relished  them  better  had  he 
not  frequently  seen  the  bare  feet  with  which  they 
were  sauced. 

© 

Our  country  has  spent  millions  to  provide  means  for 
offering  an  agricultural  education  free  to  young  men 
who  desire  it.  Over  35  years  ago,  during  the  Civil  War, 
provisions  were  made  for  securing  a  princely  sum  with 
which  to  equip  our  agricultural  colleges.  Fewr  will 
question  the  wisdom  of  this  plan.  This  vast  country 
of  ours  is  destined  to  provide  more  and  more  of  the 
world’s  food  supply.  By  reason  of  peculiar  climate 
and  location,  much  of  our  soil  is  easily  injured  by 
careless  and  unskillful  culture.  The  so-called  virgin 
land  has  now  been  largely  occupied,  and  American 
agriculture,  from  now  on,  must  be  a  matter  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  wastes  and  developing  opportunities.  This  comes 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a  far  greater  output  of 
food  and  fiber  will  be  demanded  from  our  soil.  It  is 
wise,  therefore,  to  bring  every  possible  help  of  science 
to  the  aid  of  the  farmer.  Have  the  millions  that  have 
been  devoted  to  agricultural  education  been  wisely 
spent  ?  Not  all.  A  good  deal  of  this  money  has  been 
clearly  misappropriated.  It  has  gone  to  foster  State 
universities  which  maintained  a  so-called  “college  of 
agriculture”  with  a  corporal’s  guard  of  students.  An¬ 
other  feature  of  the  few  successful  agricultural  colleges 
has  been  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  boys  attended  who 
had  no  thought  of  becoming  identified  with  agriculture. 
The  colleges  offered  a  good  course  of  study  cheaper 
than  the  average  boy  could  obtain  it  elsewhere.  It 
should  not  be  considered  the  duty  of  these  colleges  to 
turn  out  clerks,  teachers  or  business  men,  or  to  give 
doctors  and  lawyers  the  rough  timber  which  a  few 
months  at  some  special  school  will  polish  off.  We 
have  an  idea  that  most  men  who  have  studied  the 
question  realize  now  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  organize  a  large  number  of  “  colleges  ” 
of  agriculture.  It  would  be  much  better  for  us  to-day 
if  we  had  four  or  five  strong  and  high-class  agricul¬ 
tural  universities,  and  several  hundred  small  farm 
schools.  The  schools  should  be  for  those  who  want 
simply  the  technical  instruction  that  will  fit  them  for 


work  on  the  well-conducted  farm.  The  universities 
should  be  for  those  who  want  the  higher  work  in 
agricultural  science.  Secretary  Wils&n’s  letter  on 
page  496  indicates  a  desire  to  make  the  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  in  one  respect  an  agricultural 
university.  Probably,  four  or  five  of  our  present  col¬ 
leges  will,  in  time,  reach  the  required  high  standard. 
The  problem  will  then  be  what  to  do  with  the  weaker 
colleges,  and  how  to  make  the  money  spent  on  them 
give  greater  results  to  agriculture. 

© 

The  seedsmen  of  the  country  are,  evidently,  some¬ 
what  at  sea  as  to  how  and  when  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  is  to  begin  its  tests  of  seeds.  We  are  now 
informed  that,  under  the  new  law,  no  seeds  were 
taken  for  testing  before  July  1.  The  reason  why  this 
date  was  chosen,  was  because  of  the  appropriations 
taking  effect  on  that  date,  therefore  this  makes  the 
best  time  for  beginning  and  ending  the  fiscal  year.  It 
is  not  expected  to  purchase  seeds  to  any  considerable 
extent  before  next  Fall,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  bulk 
of  the  samples  will  be  from  stock  to  be  offered  next 
year.  One  fact,  however,  is  worth  remembering : 
The  principal  source  of  trouble  is  the  large  amount  of 
foul  stuff  which  grass  and  clover  seeds  contain.  That 
is,  probably,  the  most  serious  trouble  in  the  seed 
trade,  and  the  Department  will,  probably,  take  sam¬ 
ples  of  seeds  during  midsummer,  and  give  them  care¬ 
ful  testing.  In  case  it  finds  any  evidence  of  serious 
adulteration  with  weed  seeds,  we  hope  the  public  will 
be  informed  at  once.  The  principal  buying  of  seeds 
will  not  begin  before  the  Fall,  and  seedsmen  will  thus 
be  allowed  ample  opportunity  for  acquainting  them¬ 
selves  thoroughly  with  the  condition  of  their  goods 
previous  to  any  action  by  the  Department.  The  De¬ 
partment  starts  out  bj^  assuming  that  all  seedsmen  are 
careful  and  honest.  Great  pains  will  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
cure  fair  samples  of  seeds  just  exactly  as  they  are 
offered  in  trade,  and  not  fancy  samples  put  up  spe¬ 
cially  by  the  seedsmen.  That  is  the  only  way  to  make 
the  tests  of  any  practical  value.  The  public  do  not 
care  to  know  how  nice  a  sample  the  seedsmen  can 
make  up  if  they  try.  They  want  to  avoid  the  average 
chance  of  losing  their  seed  ! 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“  I  will  not  die  here  in  this  narrow  bay, 

But  like  a  sailor,  on  the  open  sea!  ” 

Cervera  said.  He  forced  the  narrow  way 
From  Santiago  harbor.  Peacefully, 

The  Yankee  warships  floated  off  the  bay 
That  Sabbath  morniug,  but  keen,  eager  eyes, 

As  watchful  as  the  eagle’s  on  its  prey, 

Saw  where  the  Spaniard  came;  without  surprise, 

Calmly  and  patiently  the  gunners  wait 
Their  word,  and  then,  through  blinding  smoke  and  flame, 
They  send  their  awful  messengers  of  fate, 

And  leave  the  Spanish  navy  but  a  name. 

Had  Yankee  sailors  manned  the  Spanish  decks, 

With  Dewey  leading  them  that  Sabbath  day, 

They  would  not  lie  a  group  of  blackened  wrecks, 

They  would  have  broken  through  the  line — you  say. 

Why  ?  O’er  the  smoke,  blinding  the  Spaniard’s  aim, 

The  awful  form  of  Destiny  was  found  ; 

The  hand  of  God  lighted  the  Yankee  flame, 

His  voice  was  in  the  cannon’s  roaring  sound. 

A  mighty  presence  shielded  us  frcm  harm. 

Blown  o’er  the  waves,  the  voice  of  Destiny 
With  echoes  that  unnerved  the  Spaniard’s  arm, 

Proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that  Liberty 
Has  given  to  America,  the  fair 
Young  Mistress  of  the  West,  the  right  to  free 
Her  neighbors,  and  beneath  God’s  watchful  care, 

To  lift  men  up  from  hateful  slavery. 

Grind  out  quit  with  grit. 

Does  it  pay  to  bag  grapes  ? 

The  big  /  is  a  prone  pronoun. 

The  scrub  cow  is  a  barn  barnacle. 

Nature  has  been  using  her  check  rain. 

Somb  things  are  better  razed  than  raised. 

Tiie  hangman  cultivates  the  art  o’  choke. 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle  in  Europe — page  495. 

Not  much  encouragement  for  planting  peas  late. 

There  is  bulk  in  bran — enough  to  substitute  for  hay. 

How  they  did  run  up  that  run-down  Michigan  creamery, page  508! 
Speed  the  day  when  the  Babcock  test  shall  rule  in  all  creameries. 

“  Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens!  ” — don’t  bare  them— they  are 
conspicuous  enough  now. 

A  tub  silo  iu  Quebec,  page  496.  The  herd  band  was  heard  to 
play  whenever  it  was  opened. 

Consider  the  dairymen  who  have  no  green  fodder  for  the  cows — 
they  soil  not,  neither  do  they  get  any  milk. 

A  good  fruit  fertilizer  is  equal  parts  by  weight  of  flue  ground 
bone,  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock  and  muriate  of  potash. 

This  is  a  tough  season  on  the  cattle  men  who  depend  on  green 
crops  for  Summer  feeding.  The  weather  is  so  dry  that  late-seeded 
crops  will  not  sprout. 

The  Spanish  soldiers  could  hardly  hit  the  ocean  when  they  fired 
at  the  American  fleet.  No  wonder.  They  had  been  filled  up  with 
liquor.  Rum  gives  neither  hindsight  nor  foresight. 

A  rascal  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  is  grinding  soapstone  and  selling 
it  under  the  name  of  “  mineraline  ”  as  an  adulterant  for  wheat 
flour.  It  is  the  meanest  fraud  out — a  soap  that  is  dirty. 

On  page  496,  Mr.  Slingerland  makes  clear  the  difference  between 
a  biting  and  a  sucking  insect.  No  use  casting  Paris-green  before 
a  plant  louse,  or  shooting  whale-oil  soap  at  a  potato  beetle  ! 
Select  your  poison  to  suit  your  bug! 
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WHAT  I  8KE  AND  HEAR. 


{^Polishing  Onions. — A  good  many  of  the  white 
onions  one  sees  in  market  now  are  dirty  and  unattrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance.  A  clean,  bright  white  onion  is 
attractive  looking.  I  saw  one  dealer  with  an  old 
whisk  broom,  brushing  and  polishing  a  basket  of  these 
dirty  onions,  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  what  a 
difference  it  made  in  their  appearance.  This  simple 
operation,  probably,  doubled  their  selling  price. 
Why  shouldn't  the  shipper  have  done  this,  and  thus 
received  the  extra  price  ? 

X  X  X 

GailO  Apples. — On  July  7,  I  saw  some  beautiful 
Gano  apples  in  boxes.  They  were  California  grown, 
and  had  been  kept  in  cold  storage.  They  were  highly 
colored  and  magnificent  specimens.  The  boxes  held 
about  one  bushel  each,  and  sold  for  $3.  There  isn’t  a 
very  large  demand  for  apples  now,  especially  at  that 
price ;  but  such  fine  fruit  as  this  will  sell  in  a  small 
way  at  any  time  of  year.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
other  fancy  products  ;  a  limited  supply  brings  a  high 
price,  but  the  number  of  people  who  can  pay  such 
fancy  prices  is  limited.  It  is,  also,  true  that  the 
number  of  people  who  produce  and  ship  these  fancy 
products  is  limited. 

XXX 


Muskmelons  in  Variety. — There  are  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  muskmelons  in  market  now,  and  a  reference 
to  our  quotations  will  show  a  wide  range  in  prices. 
Why  ?  Because  there  is  a  wide  range  in  quality.  It 
isn't  the  biggest  melons  that  always  bring  the  biggest 
prices.  Experience  has  taught  buyers  that  the  best 
quality  is  usually  found  in  the  smallest  melons,  hence 
these  bring  better  prices.  This  isn’t  necessarily 
always  the  case,  but  it’s  the  rule.  Many  shippers 
make  a  mistake  in  not  sorting  and  grading  their  ship¬ 
ments.  This  should  be  done,  and  the  large  and  small 
sizes  be  packed  separately.  Some  buyers  may  want 
all  small  melons,  others  all  large  ones,  and  neither 
want  mixed  sizes.  The  commission  merchant  hasn’t 
time  to  do  the  sorting. 

X  X  X 


Wild.  Ko.se  Cherries. — Ever  hear  of  them  ?  I 
never  did  before,  but  I  just  saw  several  basketfuls  in 
a  commission  house.  I  couldn’t  find  any  marketmen 
who  had  ever  heard  of  any  such  variety,  and  none  of 
the  horticultural  authorities  at  hand  mentions  it.  It, 
probably,  originated  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
packed  the  cherries,  who  thought  a  fancy  name  would 
aid  in  selling  them.  This  is  not  a  new  trick,  by  any 
means,  for  we  frequently  see  products  of  various 
kinds  labeled  with  some  name  new  to  marketmen.  It 
isn’t  a  rare  occurrence,  either,  to  see  products  of  ques¬ 
tionable  variety  branded  with  the  name  of  some  well- 
known  and  highly-esteemed  variety,  which  they  more 
or  less  closely  resemble,  and  not  half  the  marketmen 
know  the  difference.  This  practice  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  deceive  the  buyers. 

X  X  X 

Farm  Products  by  Mail. — In  England,  these  are 
transmitted  by  parcels  post  at  a  low  rate  of  postage. 
It  is  said  that  the  quantity  of  soft  fruit  thus  sent  is  on 
the  increase,  and  the  postal  authorities  have  issued 
instructions  that  these  parcels  shall  be  so  packed  that 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  cannot  ooze  through  the  cover¬ 
ing.  The  regulations  say : 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  pack  soft  fruit  is  to  use  a  box  of  wood 
or  tin,  with  a  very  tightly-fitting  lid,  and  a  covering  sufficiently 
thick  to  absorb  any  leakage  from  the  fruit  in  transit. 

It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  if  such  articles  were  allowed  in  the  mails  here. 
Many  a  city  family,  too,  would  be  pleased  to  be  able 
to  get  fresh  fruits,  butter,  and  other  products  direct 
from  the  farms.  But  these  things  must  come  in  time. 
Express  rates  are  too  high  to  permit  of  any  extended 
business  by  that  means. 

XXX 

Poor  Market  Methods.— It’s  evident  that  they’re 
not  all  found  in  this  market.  The  London  Fruit 
Grower  and  Market  Gardener  makes  some  very  pointed 
remarks  on  methods  of  shippers  there.  The  islands 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  ship  large  quantities  of  pota¬ 
toes,  as  well  as  other  products,  yet  this  paper  asserts 
that  the  growers  of  the  former  are  50  years  behind  the 
latter,  in  cultural  methods,  packages,  methods  of 
packing,  etc.  So  far  as  soil,  climate,  location  and 
other  natural  facilities  are  concerned,  these  growers 
are  on  an  equality  ;  yet  one  class  has  been  progres¬ 
sive,  and  kept  up  with  the  times,  and  the  other  has 
not.  The  same  paper  also  attacks  the  methods  of 
grape  shippers,  and  says  that  the  sale  of  many  good 


grapes,  from  old  growers,  too,  is  spoiled  because  of 
lack  of  proper  packing.  American  shippers,  it  seems, 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  need  instruction,  and 
American  papers  not  the  only  ones  who  have  need  to 
criticise  methods  of  marketing.  F.  H.  v. 


THE  GOVERNMENTS  OFFICIAL  SEED  TESTS. 

SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PROPOSED  DAW. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  sent 
us  the  following  letter  regarding  the  proposed  Govern¬ 
ment  tests  of  seeds.  As  our  readers  already  know,  the 
seed-testing  commission  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  purposes  to  obtain  fair  samples  of  the  seeds 
from  all  American  seedsmen.  These  will  be  tested 


YOU’RE  NEXT,  CAMARA  !  Fig.  228. 


Here  is  the  naval  situation  as  pictured  by  The  New  York 
Herald:  Uncle  Sam  has  pounded  Moutojo,  and  sent  his  Manila 
fleet  to  the  bottom.  Cervera  has  ended  his  course,  and  now 
Uncle  Sam  has  his  eye  on  Camara’s  fleet  which  is  dodging  about 
the  Suez  Canal. 

both  for  vitality,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of 
waste  and  weed  seeds  present.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  be  given  the  option  to  publish  the  names 
of  the  seedsmen  and  the  results  of  such  a  test,  in  case 
he  considers  it  advisable  to  do  so.  The  following  let¬ 
ter  commenting  on  these  things,  seems  to  us  interest¬ 
ing,  and  very  well  worthy  of  consideration  : 

A  Dangerous  Power. — “  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  and 
State  authorities  to  protect  the  purchaser  who  wishes 
to  secure  a  good  quality  of  seed,  and  is  willing  to  pay 
a  fair  price  therefor,  and  we  shall  be  among  those  who 
will  welcome  a  just  law  which  will  protect  all  parties 
concerned.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  is  a  bad  one,  in  so  far  as  it  gives  to  those  who 
have  immediate  supervision  of  this  work  the  option  of 
publishing  these  tests.  If  this  power,  as  time  goes 
on,  should  be  held  by  unscrupulous  men,  it  could  be 
used  to  advance  the  interests  of  certain  houses  and  to 
ruin  others.  It  seems  to  us  that,  if  any  reports  are 
published,  all  should  be  published,  so  that  no  house 
would  run  the  liability  of  being  condemned  if  a  sam- 


DRIVING  A  STRANGE  TEAM.  Fig.  227. 


The  New  York  Herald  prints  a  series  of  pictures  showing  how 
horses  are  disembarked  at  Santiago.  They  were  carried  on  the 
lower  decks  of  the  transports;  when  ready,  halters  with  long 
leading  ropes  were  put  on  them,  and  the  horses  pushed  down  a 
plank  directly  into  the  water.  Men  stood  in  the  stern  of  a  boat 
holding  the  leading  ropes,  and  after  some  struggling,  the  horses 
turned  and  swam  to  the  shore.  Our  picture  shows  one  novel  ex¬ 
periment  where  the  horses  headed  to  shore,  pulled  the  boat 
around,  and  hauled  it  stern  foremost  to  the  land. 

pie  be  poor,  or  elevated  to  a  high  pinnacle  if  it  be 
good.  The  extraordinary  license  that  could  be  exer¬ 
cised  under  the  proposed  act  would  be  a  dangerous 
lever  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men. 

“  It,  too,  would  be  possible  for  a  house  deliberately 
to  purchase,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  com¬ 
peting  house,  a  low  grade  of  seeds,  send  the  sample  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  give  the  name  of 
party  from  whom  purchased,  and  without  stating  the 
facts  that  the  quality  of  seed  was  known,  to  use  the 
report  that  might  be  made  thereon  to  the  detriment 
of  the  competitor. 

The  Public  Want  Cheap  Seeds.— “  We  believe 
that  any  seedsman  who  deliberately  sells  an  inferior 
article  representing  it  to  be  of  first-class  quality, 
and  thus  misleads  an  innocent  purchaser,  should  be 
punished  for  his  deception  ;  but  we  also  believe  that 
any  one  who  deliberately  purchases  an  inferior  article 
of  seed  because  it  can  be  obtained  at  lower  price,  should 
stand  the  consequences  of  his  misguided  economy. 


“  Grass  and  clover  seeds  are  usually  offered  by  the 
various  seed  houses  by  grade,  and  they  usually  apply 
the  terms  of  ‘  Fancy  ’,  ‘  Choice  Re-Cleaned,’  ‘  Choice,’ 
‘Prime’,  ‘Good’,  ‘Fair’,  etc.  These  terms  have  be¬ 
come  so  much  abused  by  some  dealers  who  apply  them 
indiscriminately  to  any  grade  of  seed,  that,  for  this 
reason,  we,  two  years  ago,  established  a  grade  of  our 
own  called  Sterling.  For  this  grade,  we  select  the 
very  best  lots  that  can  be  obtained,  intending  that  it 
shall,  at  all  times,  represent  the  best  quality  to  be 
had  as  respects  fine  sample,  freedom  from  weed  seeds, 
and  high  germination.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
Timothy  and  clover  seed  handled  by  our  house  the 
past  season  was  such  as  could  be  used  for  this  grade, 
and  this  about  met  the  demand  we  had  from  those 
who  wanted  the  best  quality.  In  other  words,  about 
90  per  cent  of  our  customers  deliberately  ordered  the 
poorer  qualities,  because  they  could  be  bought  for  less 
money,  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  we  never  cease 
to  urge,  as  opportunity  offers,  that  our  customers  buy 
the  best  grades. 

“  We,  therefore,  think  that,  before  publication  is 
made  of  any  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  parties  whose 
names  are  to  be  connected  in  the  publication,  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  of  presenting  all  information 
in  connection  with  it,  and  that  the  facts  be  published.” 

STAY  AWAY  FROM  ALASKA. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  investi¬ 
gated  the  opportunities  for  labor  that  are  offered  in 
the  Alaska  gold  fields.  The  report  should  make  a 
man  of  average  common  sense  get  away  from  the 
idea  of  going  to  the  Klondike,  about  as  fast  as  his 
thoughts  can  travel.  It  seems  that  some  parents  with 
wayward  sons  have  sent  them  to  the  Yukon,  hoping 
that  the  pure  air  and  outdoor  life  will  wean  them 
from  evil  associations.  Such  young  men  are  far  safer 
under  the  restraints  of  civilization.  The  greatest  curse 
in  Alaska  is  the  illicit  trade  in  liquors.  This  is  a  vast 
source  of  wealth  to  a  “  ring”  said  to  have  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Portland,  Ore.  Wherever  Indians  or 
whites  are  gathered,  agents  are  sent  to  sell  the  vilest 
of  whisky.  In  Sitka,  there  is  said  to  be  a  permit  to 
sell  during  12  months  2,000  gallons  of  whisky  for 
“  medicinal,  mechanical  or  scientific  purposes.”  This 
would  represent  an  average  of  12  gallons  per  capita 
in  a  district  so  healthy  that  a  doctor  would  starve  for 
lack  of  practice.  The  enormous  profit  from  this 
accursed  trade  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  saloon 
keepers  charge  50  cents  for  a  drink,  and  succeed  in 
getting  70  drinks  out  of  a  gallon.  These  human  hell 
hounds  follow  the  miner  and  the  Indian,  and  take 
from  him  all  they  can  dissolve  of  the  fruits  of  his 
hard  labor.  The  mail  service,  too,  is  so  irregular  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  hear  from  home.  The  report 
in  question  gives  these  facts  : 

One  man,  who  was  closely  observed  at  the  last  distribution  of 
mail,  turned  sadly  away  as  the  last  name  was  called,  and  with 
sobs  in  his  voice,  said  to  an  acquaintance  standing  by,  •*  I  have 
been  here  18  months,  and  have  not  had  a  single  word  from  home.’. 
By  reason  of  the  wear  from  constant  handling,  most  of  the  letters 
brought  in  by  parties  are  stripped  of  their  envelopes  by  the  time 
they  reach  their  destination.  At  Dawson,  previous  to  October  1 
last,  there  were  three  places  in  the  town  where  mail  was  dis¬ 
tributed — at  the  stores  of  the  two  commercial  companies,  and  at 
Carey’s  saloon.  In  each  of  these  places,  the  boxes  were  filled 
with  letters  without  envelopes,  therefore  in  many  cases,  with 
nothing  to  identify  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  written.  One 
letter,  which  will  serve  as  a  sample,  was  written  in  an  eastern 
city  in  June,  1894,  opening  with,  “  My  darling  boy,”  and  closing 
with,  “  Your  anxious  but  ever  loving  mother.”  The  inquisitive 
reader  who  wonders  how  even  so  much  of  the  contents  of  a  private 
letter  could  become  known  to  a  conscientious  third  person,  should 
bear  in  mind  that  all  such  letters  as  that  described  are  read,  at 
least  casually,  by  hundreds  of  men  in  the  hope  of  finding  letters 
that  they  know  must  have  been  written  to  them. 

Alaska  seems,  for  most  people,  to  be  a  good  place  to 
think  about  and  to  stay  away  from. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

All  those  people  who  are  going  to  give  you  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  at  home,  but  require  a  small  remittance  from  you  first  for 
supplies,  etc.,  are  good  people  to  let  alone. 

The  Empire  Mfg.Co.,  which  was  formerly  located  in  Rock  Falls, 
Ill.,  has  moved  across  the  river  into  a  new  factory.  Their  post 
office  address  in  the  future  will  be  Sterling,  Ill. . 

When  any  one  offers  you  a  preparation  that  he  claims  will 
make  two  pounds  of  butter  where,  otherwise,  you  get  only  one, 
tell  him  that  you  know  how  to  make  curd  of  skim-milk  yourself, 
and  mix  it  with  butter,  if  you  were  as  big  a  rogue  as  he  is— but 
the  roguery  would  not  pay  you  as  well  as  it  does  him. 

Tub  Holdfast  corn  binder,  which  ties  itself  and  which  lasts  for 
years,  is  one  of  those  small  farm  articles,  the  sale  of  which  has 
wonderfully  increased  in  recent  years.  The  farmers  who  sell  the 
Holdfast  binder,  the  manufacturers  say.  are  given  exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  sold  makes  an  agency  very 
desirable.  The  binder  is  made  by  the  Tie  Co.,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

The  farmer  well  knows  the  old  rule  that  the  better  his  clover 
crop  the  greater  waste  he  experiences  in  harvesting  it.  He  also 
knows  that  the  finest  and  ripest  part  of  the  seed  is  that  which  is 
lost.  Under  old  methods  of  gathering,  the  clover  was  tossed  about 
so  much  that  nearly  all  the  good  was  rattled  out  of  it.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Buncher  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  a  neat  little 
machine  known  as  the  New  Improved  ’98  Boyer  clover  buncher 
and  seed  saver,  which  is  intended  to  attach  to  a  mower,  and  is 
worked  by  a  lock  lever  connected  with  foot  treadle.  The  buncher 
can  be  attached  to  any  mower.  Full  description  of  it  will  be 
gladly  furnished  by  the  manufacturers.  It  is  said  to  be  a  great 
seed  saver,  and  being  low  priced,  is  being  largely  used  by  seed 
growers. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Said  Sain  to  Joe,  in  fleree  debate 
Upon  the  woman  question  : 

“  You’ve  answered  well  all  other  points; 
Now  here’s  my  last  suggestion : 

“  When  woman  goes  to  cast  her  vote— 
Some  miles  away,  it  may  be — 

Who  then,  I  ask,  will  stay  at  home, 
And  rock  and  tend  the  baby  ?  ” 

“  Well,  since  the  question  seems  to  turn 
On  this  as  on  its  axis, 

Just  get  the  one  who  rocked  it  when 
She  went  to  pay  her  taxes!  ” 


* 


Miss  II  astir,  a  Scotchwoman,  has 
started  for  the  South  Sea  Islands  on  a 
scientific  expedition,  intending  to  make 
meteorological  observations,  as  well  as 
collections  in  zoology  and  anthropology. 
She  will  he  accompanied  by  Miss  Price, 
an  English  botanist. 

* 


Poktry,  art  and  romance  have  told  us 
much  of  the  lovely  Spanish  women  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  painful  to  learn  that,  of 
the  total  number  of  women  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  3,000,000  are  totally  illiterate,  50,000 
are  registered  as  professional  beggars, 
and  nearly  900.000  are  farm  laborers, 
working  in  the  field  like  men.  There 
are,  also,  350,000  women  who  are  regis¬ 
tered  as  “  day  servants,”  who  work  for 
no  more  than  board  and  lodging.  By  the 
time  Uncle  Sam  lias  finished  teaching 
masculine  Spain  the  meaning  of  liberty 
and  humanity,  Miss  Columbia  may  begin 
to  missionize  among  Spanish  women  ; 
give  them  the  Chautauqua  Course  as  a 
substitute  for  recreative  bull-fights,  and 
instruct  them  in  the  ways  of  modern 
women. 

* 


The  assertion  often  made  by  opponents 
of  woman  suffrage,  that  a  majority  of 
the  women  themselves  are  opposed  to  it, 
is  in  some  measure  borne  out  by  the 
feminine  organizations  formed  to  give 
voice  to  such  opposition.  The  New  York 
State  Association  Opposed  to  the  Exten¬ 
sion  of  Suffrage  to  Women  was  formed 
in  1896,  and  now  has  20,000  members, 
and  a  standing  committee  of  more  than 
100  women.  The  Illinois  association, 
formed  in  1897,  has  issued  a  circular  de¬ 
fining  the  stand  taken.  They  argue  that 
exclusion  from  suffrage  does  not  argue 
inferiority,  but  division  of  qualities.  The 
circular  states  : 

A  little  reflection  shows  that  the  kind  of  intelli¬ 
gence  which  the  lawmaker  should  possess,  the 
knowledge  of  the  practical  things  of  the  outside 
world,  such  as  currency,  banking,  the  franchises 
granted  to  corporations,  the  general  control  of 
vast  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests, 
with  other  details  of  practical  life,  not  easily 
enumerated,  are  affairs  which  lie  almost  wholly 
within  the  domain  of  man,  and  which  it  would 
be  a  sad  waste  of  energy  for  women  in  general 
to  become  familiarly  acquainted  with.  *  *  * 
Does  it,  therefore,  follow  that  women  are  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  men  ?  By  no  means.  In  her 
own  domain,  which  includes  the  most  vital,  the 
most  spiritual,  the  most  progressive  elements  of 
life,  woman  is  as  much  man’s  superior  as  he  is 
hers  in  outer  and  material  things. 

Apparently,  the  “  new  woman”  is  not 
to  claim  an  undivided  sway.  The  worm 
will  turn,  and  we  must  own  that  some 
exponents  of  woman’s  progress  have 
been  a  little  too  contemptuous  of  the 
woman  who  prefers  to  stay  and  look  after 
the  babies. 

* 

Mention  was  made  last  week  of  the 
women’s  auxiliaries  formed  to  aid  the 
Red  Cross  Society.  At  time  of  writing, 
nightshirts,  pajamas  and  towels  for 
hospital  use  are  the  chief  necessities. 
Some  societies  have  fallen  into  the  error 
of  making  the  nightshirts  of  unbleached 
muslin ;  this  should  never  be  done. 
This  material  is  too  heavy,  and  too  harsh 
to  be  used  without  washing.  What  is 
needed  is  a  very  light,  soft-finished  white 
muslin.  Neither  are  the  garments  made 
like  ordinary  nightshirts.  They  are 


open  down  the  front,  like  a  coat ;  the 
shoulder  seam  and  entire  length  of  the 
sleeve  are  open,  also.  The  garment  may 
thus  be  slipped  over  a  wounded  man 
without  trouble.  The  neck  is  finished 
with  a  binding,  the  open  shoulder  and 
sleeve  seams  with  hems.  Tapes  are 
securely  fastened  to  tie  the  garment 
together,  and  to  fasten  the  sleeves.  Any 
one  desirous  of  making  these  garments 
would  do  well  to  study  a  sample  first, 
that  there  be  no  mistakes.  All  finishing 
should  be  carefully  done,  and  the  tapes 
should  be  so  sewed  that  they  never  pull 
off.  The  pajamas  are  two-piece  garments, 
blouse  and  drawers,  of  soft-finished 
blue-and-white  check  gingham.  The 
flannel  bands  are  joined  in  the  middle, 
the  seam  being  opened  and  cat-stitched 
flat ;  then  a  single  hem  cat-stitched  all 
around,  and  tapes  fastened  at  the  end  to 
tie  on.  Other  supplies  required  by  the 
Red  Cross  are  canned  soups,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot, 
and  similar  foods,  condensed  milk  and 
cream. 

THE  BALANCED  RATION. 

ERRORS  OF  EXTREMES  IN  THE  DIETARY. 

(Concluded.) 

Improper  combination  of  foods  is  a 
frequent  error  in  our  dietaries.  Foods 
which  are  neither  too  bulky  nor  too  con¬ 
centrated,  and  which  contain  the  proper 
amount  of  nourishment,  are  frequently 
injudiciously  combined.  Foods  which 
are  slow  of  digestion  should  be  combined 
with  those  that  are  easily  digested. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  having  foods 
too  digestible,  and  of  relieving  the 
stomach  and  digestive  tract  of  their  work 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  body  becomes 
weakened.  Some  foods  are  valuable 
because  they  are  not  so  completely  and 
readily  digested.  A  daily  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  milk,  oysters,  corn  meal  and 
rice  would  contain  all  of  the  nutrients 
required  by  the  body,  and  would  be  of 
about  the  proper  bulk  for  a  ration  ;  but 
if  a  laboring  man  were  fed  on  such  a 
combination  for  a  long  time,  he  would 
experience  hunger,  because  the  food 
would  be  so  feadily  digested  that  the 
digestive  organs  would  not  have  enough 
work  to  do. 

Indigestible  Combinations. 

Combinations  of  indigestible  foods 
frequently  occur.  Three  or  four  foods 
which  are  slow  of  digestion  should  never 
be  combined.  Roast  pork,  hard  tack 
bread,  olives,  skim-milk  and  cheese  con¬ 
tain  all  the  nutrients  required  by  the 
body,  but  would  not  be  a  combination 
that  every  one  could  readily  digest.  A 
combination  of  foods  from  each  of  the 
two  1  ists  given  would  make  a  satisfactory 
ration. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  different 
kinds  of  food  are  digested  in  different 
parts  of  the  digestive  tract.  Rrown 
bread,  beans,  and  pork  form  a  combina¬ 
tion  which  many  working  men  enjoy. 
The  corn  meal  is  largely  digested  in  one 
part  of  the  digestive  tract,  while  the 
beans  are  digested  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  digestive  tract,  where  the  fluids  are 
alkaline.  If  all  parts  of  the  digestive 
tract  are  capable  of  doing  their  full 
share  of  work,  the  digestion  proceeds  in 
a  normal  way.  If  the  diet  of  a  person 
has  been  such  as  to  cause  the  lower  part 
of  the  digestive  tract  to  be  relieved  of 
its  work,  weakness  results  and  the 
digestion  is  impaired.  The  continued 
disuse  or  misuse  of  an  organ  always 
weakens  that  organ.  There  should  be 
an  equal  distribution  of  the  work  of 
digestion  among  the  different  organs  ; 
then  one  part  of  the  digestive  tract  does 
not  have  too  much  work  to  do,  while 
another  part  does  not  have  enough  to  do. 

Unbalanced  Rations. 

These  are  also  errors  in  our  dietaries. 
The  body  is  frequently  either  not  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  right  kind  of  nutrients 
in  sufficient  amounts,  or  is  supplied  in 
excessive  amounts.  A  balanced  ration 
is  one  that  supplies  all  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  body.  In  speaking  of  un¬ 


balanced  rations,  there  are  two  classes 
of  people  to  consider,  those  who  do  not 
eat  enough,  and  those  who  eat  too  much. 
A  ration  consisting  of  rice,  butter, 
potatoes  and  tapioca  is  an  unbalanced 
ration.  It  does  not  contain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  vital  nutrient  known  as 
protein.  The  food  of  an  adult  at  moder¬ 
ate  work  should  contain  about  one- 
quarter  pound  of  protein.  It  would 
require  a  peck  of  potatoes  to  supply  one- 
quarter  pound  of  protein.  A  ration 
consisting  of  beef,  eggs  and  butter  is, 
also,  unbalanced.  Such  a  ration  is  ex¬ 
cessively  rich  in  protein  and  fat,  but 
does  not  contain  any  starch-like  bodies. 
If  the  two  series  of  foods  are  blended, 
the  result  is  a  balanced  ration. 

The  combination  of  foods  to  form 
balanced  rations  does  not  mean  that  all 
of  the  food  consumed  should  be  weighed. 
Every  one  should,  in  a  general  way, 
become  acquainted  with  the  composition 
of  foods  and  with  their  comparative 
bulk  and  weight,  so  that  the  eye  can  do 
the  weighing.  In  some  cases,  this  would 
not  be  possible.  With  bread,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  bulk  and  wreight,  and 
in  some  cases,  when  it  is  like  pavement 
blocks,  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign 
it  a  composition. 

Trouble  sometimes  arises  from  food 
being  unbalanced  from  day  to  day  ;  that 
is,  one  day  it  is  unbalanced  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  as  excessively  rich  in  fat,  the  next 
day,  unbalanced  on  account  of  contain¬ 
ing  too  much  starch,  and  the  third  day 
it  is  excessively  rich  in  protein.  While 
the  general  average  for  the  three  days  is 
balanced,  the  ration  for  each  day  is  de¬ 
cidedly  unbalanced. 

Fat  Constituents. 

In  the  combination  of  foods,  there  is 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  use  too  much 
fat.  A  certain  amount  of  fat  in  the  food 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Starches  can¬ 
not  entirely  take  the  place  of  the  fats, 
because  the  body  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  concentrated  heat-producing 
food  as  fat.  Too  much  fat  is  not  only  a 
waste  of  food,  but  is,  also,  a  detriment, 
as  it  requires  too  much  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  body  to  digest  it.  Four 
ounces  of  fat  daily  are  a  fair  amount;  in 
some  cases,  five  or  six  ounces  can  be 
used  by  the  body  to  advantage,  but  ten 
to  twelve  ounces  per  day  of  fat,  which 
is  frequently  the  amount  consumed,  is 
too  much. 

A  great  many  who  profess  to  know 
nothing  about  the  science  of  feeding, 
have  learned  from  experience  to  combine 
foods  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results. 
To  illustrate,  the  combination  of  corn 
bread,  beans  and  pork  makes  a  balanced 
ration.  The  bread  supplies  the  starch, 
the  beans  the  protein,  and  the  pork  the 
fat.  The  old  New  England  ration  of 
codfish,  cream  and  potatoes  is,  also,  well 
balanced. 

Food  Combinations. 

In  the  combination  of  foods  to  form 
balanced  rations,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  oatmeal,  bread  and  milk  are 
three  good  types  of  food,  in  which  the 
protein,  fat  and  starch  ratios  approach 
the  nearest  to  the  requirements  of  the 
body.  Potatoes,  rice,  tapioca,  and  corn 
meal  are  types  of  food  rich  in  starch. 
Cheese,  beef,  fish,  meats  in  general, 
and  eggs  are  foods  rich  in  protein  and 
fat.  Butter  contains  only  fat.  Beans 
and  peas  are  foods  rich  in  protein  and 
poor  in  fat.  The  special  peculiarities 
and  composition  of  different  foods  are 
given  in  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
in  the  bulletins  of  some  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations. 

Unbalanced  rations  may  produce  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  in  many  ways.  Excessive 
meat  eating  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
acid  in  the  body.  The  saliva  becomes 
acid  when,  normally,  it  should  be  slightly 
alkaline.  The  fluids  of  the  stomach  are 
naturally  acid,  but  they  sometimes  be¬ 
come  too  sour,  and  other  fluids  become 
excessively  acid.  While  some  foods  are 
of  an  acid  nature,  others  tend  to  produce 


alkaline  products.  Potatoes,  when  con¬ 
sumed  in  large  quantities,  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  alkalinetry.  When  foods  are  prop¬ 
erly  combined,  the  acid  and  alkaline 
tendencies  which  they  may  possess  are 
overcome  ;  they  are  neutralized. 

The  feeding  of  balanced  rations  to  farm 
animals  has  been  of  the  greatest  assist¬ 
ance  in  agriculture.  One  reason  why 
many  of  the  western  States  have  made 
such  marked  progress  in  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  has  been  due  to  the  feeding  of  bal¬ 
anced  rations.  Meat  and  milk  are  both 
produced  the  most  economically  on  a 
balanced  ration  ;  the  work  horse  accom¬ 
plishes  the  most  work  on  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  while  little  or  no  attention  is  given 
to  applying  these  same  general  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  feeding  of  man. 

[prof.]  HARRY  SNYDER. 

Minnesota  Agricultural  College. 


AN  EMBROIDERY  CASE. 

To  make  the  useful  receptacle  for 
holding  embroidery,  silk,  etc.,  shown  in 
Fig.  228,  will  require  but  a  few  minutes, 
and  it  suits  its  purpose  better,  by  far, 
than  any  bag,  or  basket  I  have  ever  seen. 
For  the  foundation,  use  a  strip  of  tan  or 
gray  linen  about  30  inches  long  by  12  ox- 
13  inches  wide.  On  one  end  of  this,  baste 
a  white  cotton  or  linen  pocket  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  and  extending  the 
width  of  the  colored  linen.  Another 
strip  of  white  linen,  also  the  width  of 
the  colored  piece  and  15  inches  long,  is 
laid  at  the  other  end  of  the  colored  strip, 
opposite  the  pocket.  This  piece  should 
first  be  hemmed  across  at  both  ends,  and 
the  colored  piece  should  extend  onc-half 
inch  beyond  it  at  the  end.  Now  stitch 
the  white  piece — from  hem  to  hem — to 
the  colored  linen  ;  the  stitchings  must 
be  at  intervals  of  one-quarter,  and  one- 
half  inch  apart.  The  little  sheaths  thus 
formed  between  the  stitching,  ai-e  to 
hold  and  protect  the  embroidery  silk. 
Cut  the  skein  the  desired  length,  double 
it  in  the  middle,  pass  a  hairpin  through 
the  loop,  and  force  the  hairpin  up  through 
the  sheath  until  the  loop  of  the  skein  is 
visible ;  it  should  not  be  exposed  more 
than  one-half  inch,  just  enough  to  show 
the  color.  As  some  skeins  will  be  too 
long  for  the  sheaths,  a  strip  of  linen  is 
stitched  just  below  them  like  a  flap,  so 
that  it  can  be  laid  up  over  the  ends  of 
the  skein,  and  fastened  with  button  and 
hole  at  the  side.  This  flap  or  curtain 
protects  and  prevents  a  tangle  and  snarl 
of  the  ends  not  in  the  sheath.  To  take 
out  a  strand  of  silk,  catch  it  at  the  loop 
end,  and  draw  gently  out,  holding  the 
skein  firmly  in  the  sheath  below  with 
finger  and  thumb. 

Now  bind  the  receptacle  completely 
around  with  colored  tape,  then  add  near 
the  large  pocket  a  small,  square  one  for 
thimble,  a  triangular  one  for  the  scissors, 
with  a  few  leaves  of  flannel  upon  the 
latter  for  needles.  The  lai-ge  pocket  is 
to  hold  ixncompleted  pieces  of  work. 

To  close  the  receptacle,  lay  the  two 
ends  over  toward  the  middle,  then  roll 
up  the  whole  as  a  roll  of  music  ;  a  narrow 
ribbon  should  be  attached  to  the  outside 
of  the  colored  linen  to  use  for  tying  the 
roll.  If  the  embroidery  hoop  be  used,  it 
can,  also,  be  placed  in  the  pocket,  and  in 
that  case,  simply  fold  the  linen  instead 
of  rolling  it.  With  this  receptacle,  em¬ 
broidery  may  conveniently  be  carried 
from  place  to  place,  and  one  has  but  to 
lay  it  open  across  the  lap  to  have  at  hand 
all  its  working  accessories,  placed  to  the 
very  best  advantage.  When  soiled,  it  is 
as  easily  washed  as  a  handkerchief. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  women 
should  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  the  right 
side  of  their  embroidery  be  even  and 
smooth,  and  serenely  indifferent  to  the 
knots,  ends  and  general  xxnsightly,  untidy 
appearance  of  the  wrong  side.  Why 
should  not  the  wi-ong  side  look  as  neat 
if  not  as  px-etty  as  the  right,  particularly 
the  wash  linen  squares,  etc.,  for  the 
table  ? 

Embroidei-y  silk  or  thread  should  not 
be  tied  in  knots  at  the  end.  The  needle 
should  never  leap  from  one  figure  to 
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another,  leaving  a  long,  unsightly  stitch 
on  the  wrong  side.  Ugly,  frowsy  ends 
should  never  be  left  visible.  To  avoid 
knotting  the  thread,  take  two  tiny 
backstitches  in  an  open  figure,  near  the 
starting  point.  This  secures  the  thread 
as  well  as  a  knot,  and  being  worked 
over  afterward,  becomes  invisible.  Where 
a  number  of  stems  and  tendrils  termin¬ 
ate  in  large  figures,  finish  the  stems  and 
tendrils  first,  so  that  all  threads  may  be 
fastened  in  the  large  figures  to  be  worked 
over.  To  begin  at  the  end  of  a  tendril, 
take  two  tiny  back  stitches  on  its  line 
near  the  extreme  end,  and  then  work 
back  over  these  two  stitches.  To  fasten 
the  thread  in  large  figures,  part  the 
stitches  and  take  several  backstitches 
under  them  in  the  linen  ;  then  pass  the 
needle  several  times  through  the  figure 
under  the  silk  stitches,  and  when  cutting 
the  thread,  draw  it  a  little  taut,  clip 
close  to  the  figure,  and  the  clipped  end 
disappears  under  the  stitches.  If  these 


AN  EMBROIDERY  CASE.  Fig.  228. 

simple  rules  be  followed,  no  signs  of  the 
thread  fastenings  will  be  visible. 

M.  LANE  GRIFFIN. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Tea  stains  may  be  removed  from  linen 
by  pouring  boiling  water,  to  which  have 
been  added  a  few  drops  of  ammonia, 
over  them.  Fresh  fruit  stains  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  cover  of  fat  over  broth  or  soup 
should  not  be  lemoved  until  the  soup  is 
ready  for  use.  It  prevents  decomposi¬ 
tion. 

Never  allow  a  baking-powder  mixture 
to  stand  before  it  is  cooked  after  the 
liquid  is  added.  The  gas  will  pass  off, 
and  the  mixture  will  be  heavy. 


On  the  Wing. 

THE  CRAIG  COLONY  AT  SONYEA. 

A  REFUGE  AND  HOME  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED. 

( Concluded .) 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

The  Colony  Farm. — The  number  of 
male  patients  at  the  colony  is  in  excess 
of  the  women.  They  are  of  all  ages  and 
conditions,  and  represent  a  great  variety 
of  occupations.  Some  of  them  had 
learned  trades  before  coming  to  the 
colony  ;  others  are  rendered  almost  help¬ 
less  by  their  infirmity.  The  farm  and 
garden  are  expected  to  supply  occupa¬ 
tion  for  a  good  many  of  them.  The  first 
aim  of  the  farming  operations  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  the  colony.  Where 
there  is  a  surplus,  there  is  no  thought  of 
entering  the  market  in  competition  with 
ordinary  farmers ;  such  surplus  will  be 
disposed  of  only  to  other  State  charities. 
During  the  year  ending  October  1,  1897, 
we  find,  among  the  farm  products,  2,573 
bushels  of  wheat,  2,296  bushels  of  oats, 
2,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  2,800  bushels 
of  corn  in  the  ear,  10,021  gallons  of  milk, 
2,006  pounds  of  lamb,  692  pounds  of 
mutton,  35,890  pounds  of  beef,  1,247 


pounds  of  pork,  600  bushels  of  apples, 
and  19.2  tons  of  corn  for  canning.  The 
garden  produced  1,539  bushelsof  carrots, 
1,065  bushels  of  beets,  1,563  cabbages, 
2,000  bushels  of  turnips,  3,474  musk- 
melons,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
products.  A  large  quantity  of  corn, 
peas  and  tomatoes  was  canned  for  Winter 
use.  This  work  was  not  done  on  the 
place,  materials  being  taken  to  a  nearby 
canning  factory.  Fruits  are,  however, 
put  up  in  glass  upon  the  place.  Notic¬ 
ing  the  model  piggery,  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  slaughterhouse,  Mr.  Stone,  the 
steward,  was  asked  the  reason  for  keep¬ 
ing  these  animals,  since  pork  is  barred 
from  the  colony  rations. 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  of  table  refuse 
in  such  an  institution  as  ours,  and  by 
using  it,  we  can  produce  a  large  quantity 
of  pork  very  cheaply.  We  aim  to  avoid 
waste  at  any  point,  and  the  food  sup¬ 
plies  are  very  carefully  managed.  Still 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  refuse, 
which  is  best  turned  into  pork.  This, 
being  forbidden  food  to  the  epileptics,  is 
disposed  of  to  other  institutions.” 

“  Your  farm  and  garden  products  seem 
to  make  a  fine  showing.” 

“  Yes,”  responded  Mr.  Stone.  “Some¬ 
times  some  of  the  farmers  tell  me  that 
they  don’t  understand  how  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  produce  as  much  as  our  yearly 
statement  shows.  They  forget  that,  in 
an  institution  like  this,  every  potato, 
every  cabbage,  and  every  basket  of  fruit 
must  be  accounted  for.  Many  a  farmer 
would  be  surprised  at  the  showing  made 
by  his  farm  if  he  kept  a  strict  account  of 
every  thing  he  uses.  Most  of  them  merely 
account  for  the  things  they  sell,  and  pay 
no  attention  to  the  products  consumed 
in  the  family,  which  may  amount  to  more 
than  half  their  maintenance.” 

The  colony  is  extending  its  area  in 
fruits  and  vegetables,  these  lines  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  being  very  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  colony,  and  also  form 
an  excellent  field  of  work  for  the  colo¬ 
nists.  There  is,  also,  the  opportunity 
for  developing  large  areas  of  fine  past¬ 
ure,  which  will  enable  the  keeping  of 
more  stock,  both  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  Farm  Buildings,  stables,  barns, 
piggery,  granary,  poultry  houses,  etc., 
comprise  what  is  known  as  the  Farm¬ 
stead  Group.  Additions  are  now  being 
made  to  these  buildings  ;  the  accommo¬ 
dations  will  be  sufficient  for  26  horses, 
80  cows,  and  400  sheep.  There  is,  also, 
a  sewage  house  where  the  waste  matter 
is  treated  in  accordance  with  a  system 
in  use  among  most  large  institutions. 
All  the  sewers  discharge  into  a  series  of 
tanks  in  this  building,  where  the  waste 
receives  a  chemical  treatment  which 
deodorizes  it  and  renders  it  innoxious. 
Solids  and  liquids  are  then  separated, 
the  solids  being  composted  for  manure, 
while  the  liquid  flows  into  a  series  of  low 
gravelly  plots.  These  sewage  beds  have 
been  planted  to  cabbage  with  excellent 
results,  the  product  being  of  most  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth.  The  sanitary  disposal  of 
sewage  is  a  most  important  feature  in 
all  public  institutions,  and  the  immunity 
from  epidemic  disease  at  Sonyea  is  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  excellent  system  there 
maintained.  This  subject  is  not  always 
given  proper  care  or  thought  in  farm 
homes  and  communities. 

Children  in  the  Colony. — It  is  hard 
enough  to  see  adults  suffering,  but  sad¬ 
der  still  to  see  children,  on  whom  are 
thus  visited  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 
Since  Craig  Colony  opened,  76  of  the 
patients  admitted  have  been  under  21 
years  of  age.  Children  under  10  are  not 
received,  but  the  greatest  hope  of  amelio¬ 
ration  is  among  young  epileptics,  and 
this  class  is  in  urgent  need  of  care.  The 
managers  of  the  colony  are  anxious  to 
obtain  better  accommodations  for  the 
younger  colonists  ;  their  association  with 
the  adults  is  objectionable  in  many  ways. 

School  is  carried  on  in  an  old  school- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


house  built  during  the  Shaker  occupancy 
of  the  colony,  but  the  accommodations 
are  very  limited.  A  valuable  feature, 
recently  added,  is  a  school  of  manual 
training,  where  the  boys  are  instruct  d 
according  to  the  Sloyd  system.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  to  see  the  progress  made  in 
wood-working  within  a  short  time  and, 
in  addition  to  the  manual  dexterity  thus 
obtained,  the  work  is  of  great  mental 
benefit.  The  Sloyd  school  is  housed  in 
the  new  Industrial  Building,  which  also 
contains  the  printing  office,  carpenter 
shop,  blacksmith,  etc.  The  work  done 
in  these  trades  will  prove  a  most  useful 
feature  of  the  colony.  Mattresses  are 
made  by  the  inmates,  and  some  of  the 
furniture,  an  increase  of  this  latter  work 
being  projected.  Assistance  is,  also,  given 
by  patients  in  the  blacksmith  shop, 
though  this  work,  obviously,  could  not 
be  done  by  patients  alone.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  increase  of  employments  in  which 
the  patients  may  be  engaged,  we  must 
remember  that  economy  of  production  is 
not  the  only  point  to  be  considered  here. 
Healthful  employment  is  a  part  of  the 
treatment,  and  must  be  provided. 

Where  the  Patients  Come  From. — 
The  inmates  of  the  Craig  Colony  are  all 
persons  liable  to  become  a  public  charge. 
Some  of  them  were  born  in  the  shadow 
of  their  malady ;  with  others  it  is  a 
development  of  later  years.  Where  their 
hereditary  influences  are  known,  it  is 
usually  seen  that  they  represent  a  class 
that  is  always  represented  in  pub¬ 
lic  institutions.  Alcoholism,  insanity, 
phthisis,  tuberculosis,  or  what  doctors 
call  a  neuropathic  history,  usually  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  family  annals.  Sometimes 
accident  or  injury  is  given  as  a  responsi¬ 
ble  cause;  the  excesses  of  a  dissipated 
life  form  another  and  a  frequent  cause. 
But  many  of  these  sufferers  are  born 
with  weakened  fiber  of  body  and  mind; 
the  lack  of  moral  stamina  adds  to  their 
unhappy  state.  With  the  adults,  actual 
cure  of  the  malady  seems  rare,  though 
they  are  very  greatly  relieved  by  the 
treatment  given  at  the  colony.  It  would 
appear  impossible  to  assert  that  any 
patient  is  actually  “  cured  ”  of  epilepsy; 
but  the  life  at  Craig  Colony  effects  such 
a  transformation  that  the  danger  of 
attack  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Admission  of  Patients. — Craig  Colony 
is  designed  as  a  home  for  indigent  epi¬ 
leptics,  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Under  the  laws  of  1894,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  poor,  in  each  county,  is 
required  to  furnish  annually  to  the 
State  Board  of  Chai'ities  a  list  of  any 
epileptics  under  his  jurisdiction.  If  any 
such  persons  are  liable  to  become  a  pub¬ 
lic  charge,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local 
authorities  to  place  them  in  Craig  Colony. 
In  the  admission  of  patients,  preference 
is  always  given  to  poor  and  indigent 
persons,  or  to  the  epileptic  children  of 
poor  parents.  The  supervisors  of  any 


county  from  which  patients  are  received 
are  required  to  furnish  the  sum  of  $30 
annually  for  each  patient,  to  provide 
clothing. 

The  intention  is,  as  before  stated,  to 
make  the  colony  self-supporting  as  far 
as  possible,  but  until  this  is  achieved, 
the  State  furnishes  means,  which  must 
not  exceed  $250  annually  for  each  pa¬ 
tient.  While  indigent  patients  have  the 
preference,  the  colony  will  admit  pri¬ 
vate  patients  when  there  are  sufficient 
accommodations,  such  persons  paying 
for  care  and  maintenance.  This  class  of 
patients  is  not  greatly  desired,  however. 

From  the  Colonist’s  Standpoint. — 
Seated  on  the  broad,  shaded  piazza,  with 
its  varied  view  of  hill  and  valley,  was  a 
woman  of  middle  age.  She  held  a 
lengthy  strip  of  fine  cheesecloth,  from 
which  she  was  drawing  threads  with 
much  dexterity.  The  visitor  inquired 
about  her  work,  to  learn  that  she  was 
cutting  surgical  bandages  which  must  be 
cut  to  a  thread,  to  avoid  irregular  ravel¬ 
ing.  Some  remark  was  made  on  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  worker  said 
enthusiastically  that  it  was  a  heavenly 
spot.  Soon  she  spoke  quite  freely  of  the 
colony,  as  viewed  by  a  colonist. 

“  You  don’t  know  what  it  is,”  she  said, 
“  to  have  that  shadow  on  you,  making 
you  a  danger  to  yourself  and  your  friends. 
I  used  to  live  out,  and  had  good  places, 
but  my  trouble  kept  growing  on  me,  and 
then  no  one  would  keep  me.  My  own 
folks  are  decent  people,  and  would  try 
to  help  me,  but  they  couldn't  have  me 
around,  frightening  the  children  when  I 
was  took — besides,  it  wasn’t  safe.  Many’s 
the  time  I’ve  been  burned  falling  against 
the  stove,  or  cut  against  the  furniture. 
Then  they  kept  me  at  a  hospital  in  New 
York  City — that’s  where  I  learned  to 
make  these  bandages — but  they  couldn’t 
keep  me,  and  I  came  here.  We’ve  none 
of  us  much  hope  of  ever  being  like  other 
folks,  so  long  as  we’re  in  this  world,  but 
here  we  have  a  beautiful  place  to  stay 
in,  and  when  our  sickness  comes  on  us, 
we  get  the  right  care.  It’s  hard  to  be 
born  like  this,  but  I’m  thankful  to  have 
a  place  to  live  in.  without  being  a  trou¬ 
ble  to  the  folks  around  me.  Besides,  I’m 
surely  gettingbetter,”  and  she  continued 
to  draw  out  the  threads  with  an  air  of 
hopefulness  that  was  not  without  pathos. 

E.  T.  R. 
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LArttoniu.Couiori.rreo.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
16E  W.  VanRuren  Street,  11-241,  Chlcac*,  Ills. 


J§lL$9.50  BUYS  A  OKVD*  VICTOR  S 

|  Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  Fioetp 
Finished;  Guaranteed  for  10  Years.  Writ*  for  40  Page  Cata¬ 
logue  Attachments  Free.  80  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Addraaa 
l  Dept.300  VICTOR  MF0.  CO.,  80-98  Hmrk.t  8t.,ChleA«o. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 


We  should  he  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  week  opened  with  a  holiday,  but  the  first 
day  on  which  any  business  was  transacted, 
Tuesday,  the  grain  markets  were  dull  and  lower. 
This  was  caused  by  better  crop  reports  and  lower 
foreign  markets.  The  western  estimates  of  crop 
damage  have  been  reduced.  Grain  prices  be¬ 
came  a  little  higher  during  the  week,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  declined  slightly  with  the  market 
weak.  The  market  has  not  yet  recovered  its  nor¬ 
mal  tone  on  wheat,  still  is  gradually  settling 
down  from  the  demoralization  caused  by  the 
Leiter  fiasco.  Flour  is  a  little  more  active  under 
lower  prices.  In  Chicago,  cash  quotations  for 
grain  are  as  follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  80c.; 
No.  3  Spring,  76  to  81c.;  No.  2  red,  85c.;  No.  2 
corn,  32)4c. ;  No.  2 yellow,  'S2%  to  32)£c. ;  No.  2  oats, 
22%c.;  No.  2  white,  26c.;  No.  3  white,  25c.;  No.  2 
rye,  44c.;  No.  2  barley,  31  to  35c. 

The  market  for  dairy  products  is  somewhat 
lower  under  heavier  receipts  and  only  moderate 
buying.  The  lower  prices,  however,  have  started 
speculative  buyers,  and  this  will  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  relieve  the  market.  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  also,  the  receipts  were  somewhat  lighter, 
which  made  the  market  firmer.  In  cheese,  the 
market  has  become  dull,  and  prices  quite  a  little 
lower.  The  trouble,  however,  with  a  large  part 
of  the  receipts  is  that  they  are  off  in  quality, 
hence  of  uncertain  value.  Skim  cheese  are  espe¬ 
cially  low.  Boston  reports  butter  steady  at  17c. 
for  northern ;  16J4  to  17c.  for  western;  13  to  14c. for 
imitation ;  13c.  for  ladles;  cheese  firm  at  7%  to  8c. 
for  northern,  and  7*4c.  for  western.  In  Chicago, 
the  butter  market  was  reported  steady  at  13)4  to 
16c.  for  creameries  and  11  to  13c.  for  dairies. 
Philadelphia  reports  butter  steady  at  17c.  for 
fancy  western  creamery,  and  18c.  for  prints.  In 
St.  Louis,  the  butter  market  is  quiet  at  14  to  16)4c. 
for  creamery,  and  10  to  14c.  for  dairy.  Milk  in 
this  market  has  been  advanced  to  2c.  per  quart, 
net,  to  the  shipper. 

The  poultry  market  is  extremely  dull,  especially 
for  chickens,  of  which  there  has  been  a  large 
accumulation  from  the  West.  The  price  of  the 
latter  has  declined  quite  heavily.  Only  fancy 
lots  will  exceed  our  quotations,  and  sales  are 
extremely  slow.  Considerable  quantities  of 
dressed  poultry  have  gone  into  the  refrigerators. 
Receipts  of  fancy,  fresh  eggs  are  light, and  hardly 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade;  but 
this  gives  the  cold  storage  eggs  a  chance,  and 
these  are  beiDg  used  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  Chicago,  eggs  are  reported  fair  at  10)4c.  for 
fresh;  in  Cincinnati,  dull  at  9c.;  Philadelphia, 
firm  at  13c.  for  nearby  fresh;  12*4c.  for  western; 
11c.  for  southern;  St.  Louis  reports  eggs  steady 
at  9c,  loss  off. 

Evaporated  fruits  are  dull  at  somewhat  lower 
prices  for  apples.  It  is  reported  that  new  State 
evaporated  raspberries  are  offered  to  arrive  at 
10c.  There  are  some  southern  green  apples  arriv¬ 
ing,  but  mostly  of  indifferent  quality.  Other 
southern  fruits  are  in  fair  supply.  There  is  a 
small  supply  of  cherries.  Strawberries  are  nearly 
out  of  market.  Raspberries  are  generally  below 
prime  quality.  Currants  are  firm  with  a  demand 
for  fancy.  Watermelons  are  in  heavier  receipt. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  peaches,  and  the 
market  has  improved  slightly;  a  demand  for 
plums  of  good  quality. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

SATURDAY,  J  ULY  9,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . I  45  @1  60 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  20  @1  40 

Medium,  choice . 1  20  @1  22 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  15 

Pea,  choice . 1  17  @1  20 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  15 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 190  ©2  00 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  50  @1  80 

White  Kidney,  choice .  145  @160 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1  40  @1  45 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  50  @  — 

Lima,  California . 2  00  @  — 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  72  @  75 

1897,  bugs .  70  @  72 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  85  @  87 

1897,  Scotch,  hairs .  82  ©  85 

BDTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  16)4@  — 

Western,  firsts .  15)4@  10 

Western,  seconds .  15  @  15)4 

Western,  thirds .  13)4@  14)4 

State,  fancy .  10  @  10)4 

State,  firsts .  16  @  15)4 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  13)4@  14)4 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  15  ©  15)4 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  14  @  14)4 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  15  @  — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  14  @  14)4 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  12  @  13)4 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras .  14  @  — 

Firsts .  12)4@  13 

Seconds .  12  ©  12  M 

Western  factory,  extras .  12)4©  1294 

Firsts  .  12  @  12)4 

Seconds .  119i@  12 

Thirds .  11  @  11)4 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  7  ©  — 

Colored,  large,  choice .  694©  6% 

Head  white,  jarge.  choice .  7  @  — 

White,  large,  choice .  694@  6% 

Large,  good  to  prime .  6M@  6)4 

Large,  common  to  fair .  6)s@  6 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7)4©  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  7)4@  — 

Small,  good  to  prime . —  6)4@  7 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  5)4©  0)4 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  594©  *> 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  5)J@  5)4 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  494@  5 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  .  4  @  4)4 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @  3)4 

Full  skims .  1)4@  2 

EGGS. 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  14  ©  — 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  13  @  13)4 

Western,  selected,  for  storage,  at  mark.  12  @  12)4 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  io  ^s  off .  12)4@  13 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  12  ©  12)4 

Southwestern  defective,  per  30-doz  case.. 2  40  @3  15 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 1  80  @2  55 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  60  ©2  00 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex.  fancy..  9)4©  — 


Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  8)4@  894 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  6  ©  8 

Sun-dried.  State,  quarters .  294©  3)4 

Sun-drie^  Southern,  quarters .  2)4©  3)4 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb...  3  ©  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  3)4@  394 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Cherries,  1893,  per  lb .  10  ©  — 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  3  ©  394 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  9)4©  10 

Sun-dried,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Huckleberries.  1897.  per  lb .  5  ©  5)4 

FRUITS — GREEN 

Apples.  Southern,  green,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  60 

Rears,  LeConte,  per  bbl . 6  00@6  00 

I’lneapples,  Fla.,  per  case . 1  00@3  76 

I’orto  Ricos,  each .  20©  40 

Huckleberries  N.  C.,  per  quart .  7@  10 

Jersey,  per  quart .  7©  9 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  6©  10 

Raspberries,  Up-River,  red,  per  pint .  4©  6 

Jersey,  per  pint .  3©  5 

Blackcap.  Jersey,  per  pint .  3©  4 

Up-River,  per  pint .  4@  5 

Gooseberries,  per  quart .  4©  6 

Blackberries,  Md  and  Del.,  per  quart .  6@  9 

Jersey,  per  quart .  8©  10 

Watermelons,  per  100 . 10  00@30  00 

Large,  per  car-load .  225  00©250  00 

Small  tomedium . 100  00@200  00 

Muskmelons,  Southern,  per  bushel  basket...  50@2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  case . 2  00&2  50 

Cherries,  large  black,  per  lb .  7©  10 

Large  white,  per  lb  .  5©  C 

Small  and  ordinary,  per  lb  .  3@  4 

Peaches,  Southern  choice,  per  carrier  . 1  75@2  60 

Prime  .  1  25©  1  50 

Poor  to  fair .  1  00@1  12 

Plums.  Southern,  Wild  Goose,  4-tlll  crate. .  .1  00@1  25 

Botan .  1  75@2  00 

Robinson . 1  00©  1  25 

GRAIN. 

Wheat .  80  @  92 

Corn .  30  ©  38 

Oats .  24  @  35 

Rye . 40  @  53 

Barley  malting .  48  @  52 

Feeding .  33  ©  35 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  72 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  00 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 45  ©  55 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  ©  40 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  40 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 25  ©  40 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  30 

HONEY. 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5)4@  6)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  47  ©  55 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  Scarce. 

Prime .  10  ©  11 

Low  to  medium .  7  ©  9 

New  York  State,  crop  Of  1896 .  3)4©  6)4 

Olds .  1  ©  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  12  ©  13 

Prime .  19  ©  — 

Low  to  medium .  4  ©  9 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896  .  3  @  6 

Olds .  1)4©  3 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897  .  33  @  40 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  7)4©  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6)4©  7 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  4  ©  6 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  .  5  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  —  ©  - 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  ©  594 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  494©  6 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3)4@  4 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4)4©  4)4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2)4©  294 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  394  ©  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2)4@  — 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Broilers,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb .  16  ©  17 

Phi  ia.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  10  ©  13 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  9  ©  10 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. . .  8  ©  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  ..  7)s@  — 

Heavy,  per  lb .  7  ©  7)4 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  4  ©  4)4 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb . .  10)4©  11 

Long  Island.  Spring,  per  lb .  10)4©  — 

Western.  Spring,  fair  togood,  per  lb.  4  ©  8 

Geese,  Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  4  ©  6 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  25 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @  — 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Few  Is,  per  lb .  8)4@  9 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n. per  lb  12  ©  13 

Southern,  nor  lb .  11  @  12 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4)4@  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  7  ©  8 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  35  @  50 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  40  ©  — 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  76  @112 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  75  @  — 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  ©  — 

Young,  per  pair .  15  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Southern,  Rose  and  Hebron,  prime .  2  00@2  75 

Chili  white,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Chili  Red,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Seconds,  per  bbl . ' . 1  00©  1  50 

Culls,  per  bbl .  75©1  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50@5  50 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 3  00@3  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  extra,  per  doz  bunches . 2  25  @2  50 

Prime,  perdoz  bunches . 1  50  @2  00 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  75  @100 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @1  50 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches...  1  00  ©  — 

Corn,  N.  C..  per  bbl-crate .  75  @1  25 

Jersey,  per  100  .  60  @1  00 

Cabbages.  Southern,  per  bbl .  60  @  90 

Long  Island,  per  100  .  2  00  @3  50 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  75  @125 

N.  C.,  per  basket .  75  @100 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00  ©1  25 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  box . I  00  @1  25 

Jersey,  per  H-bbl  basket . 2  50  @3  00 

Lettuce,  per  bbl .  50  ©  — 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @1  50 

Miss.,  per  case .  50  @  75 

Savannah,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

Norfolk,  per  carrier . 1  00  @3  00 

Maryland,  per  carrier  ..  . 1  00  @2  00 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box . 1  25  @2  25 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . i  00  @1  25 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box . 1  50  @1  75 

Squash.  Southern,  per  bbl  crate .  1  00  @2  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  .  75  @100 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches  .1  00  @2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl . 100  @  — 

Okra,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  1  00  @1  75 


CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, Cobleskill.N.Y- 
Horse  Powers,  Ensilage  Cutters,  Round  Silos,  Slc 


Onions,  Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  40  @2  50 

Southern,  per  bbl .....’ . 175  @2  50 

Kentucky,  per  bbl .  2  50  @2  65 

Peas,  Jersey,  per  basket  . ..1  00  @1  25 

Jersey,  per  bag .  1  00  @1  25 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  25 

String  beans.  Md  ,  wax.  per)4-bbl  basket. 1  00  @1  50 


wttll/t)  gl  LCtl(  |IU  I  BUI  Duo  hut  ■  •  . . I  WU  V*6  1  ill! 

Jersey,  wax.  per  basket.  .  1  25  ©1  50 

Longls'and,  per  bag . 1  50  @1  75 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring.  6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  tine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter .  16  @18 

Fine  average . 13  ©  15 

Medium  average . 13  @15 

Quarter  average . 13  @16 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free .  16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12)4@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free .  15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  © — 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Val  ey  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @14 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice  . 15  @17 

Fine  meaium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  25.670  cans  of  milk, 
179  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  1,253  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Established  1876. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


THE  I X  L  HARNESS  MENDER 


Best  Ever  MaQe. 

through  agents  only.  Secure 
agency  at  once.  Sample  sent 
$1.00,  express  charges  prepaid. 

JTA6.  M.  SEARS  A-  CO.. 


N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

August  29  to  September3,  ’98. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

New  Buildings. 

New  Water  Plant. 

Great  Attractions. 

PREMIUM  LISTS  NOW  READY. 

APPLY  TO 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates,  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  the  Fair 
Grounds. 
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OR  SALE.— One  of  the  Finest  and  Most 

Productive  Farms 


In  Western  New  York;  163  acres,  in  the  Canisteo 
Val  ley.  one  mile  from  Canisteo.  with  2.100  inhabitants, 
and  three  miles  from  Hornellsville.  with  12,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Well  fenced;  spring  water  brought  in 
pipes  toevery  building;  buildings  mainly  new;  good 
orchard;  eiegant  residence,  with  furnace,  bathroom, 
Ac.  Can  use  natural  gas  for  fuel  and  lights.  Good, 
large  tenant  bouses.  Street  cars  every  25  minutes. 
Cattle  barn  holds  200  tons  of  hay;  is  130  by  50,  with 
two  round  siloes.  Horse  barn  100  by  40,  with  L  20  by 
30.  Basement  under  the  whole.  Also,  a  number  of 
outbuildings. 

This  farm  is  a  money-maker,  and  an  ideal  home. 
Advantages  of  both  city  and  country.  Good  reason 
for  selling.  Will  divide  if  desired.  Come  and  see  It. 

L.  A.  WALDO,  Canisteo,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PvimeAH  PIawam  1  have  a  fine  lot  of  pure 
UrimbOfl  UlUVCl  seed  that  is  acclimated 
for  sale  at$3  per  bu.  Justthetblngforfruit  orchards; 
also  for  sowing  at.  last  cultivation  of  corn.  Sow  from 
July  20 to  August  16.  Cash  with  order. 

ALBKR  l'  WOOD.  Carlton  Station,  N.  Y. 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling  &  Roofing  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 

Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


GOLD  WATCH  FOR  $9.50. 

WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN. 

This  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  watches 
that  we  ever  struck.  We  do  not  expect  ever 
to  get  another  lot  of  as  good  watches  at  the 
price.  We  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
these  now.  They  are  in  high-grade,  gold- 
filled  cases  warranted  to  wear  for  15  years. 
The  case  is  made  from  two  sheets  of  solid 
gold  rolled  out  with  a  sheet  of  heavier  metal 
between,  to  make  the  case  stiffer  and  more 
durable,  and  is  an  excellent  protection  for 
the  works.  The  works  contain  all  the  latest 
improvements,  including  seven  jewels,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  patent 
regulator,  porcelain  dials,  and  are  stem¬ 
winding  and  stem-setting.  The  watch  has 
an  open  face  with  heavy  beveled  glass  crystal, 
and  with  screw  hack  and  front,  and  patent 
inside  dust  band,  making  a  complete  dust- 
proof  case.  We  guarantee  this  watch  in 
every  way,  and  will  return  money  to  any  one 
not  satisfied.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
one  not  being  satisfied.  It’s  a  great  bargain.  We 
send  it  by  registered  mail,  postpaid  for  $9.50.  We 
include  a  year's  subscription  for  $10,  or  we  will  send 
it  free  for  a  club  of  25  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 

A  Watch  for  the 

Women  Folk. 

We  have  wanted  to  get  hold  of  a  good  cheap  watch 
for  Rural  girls  and  women  folk,  hut  never  succeeded 
until  now.  Here  it  is,  fully  warranted.  Nickel  case 
and  movement,  jeweled,  stem-wind  and  set.  Price, 
with  handsome  chatelaine  pin,  as  shown  in  cut,  $3.50, 
or  we  will  send  it  and  one  yearly  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  $4,  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  10 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  girls  to  show  their  enterprise.  It  also 
affords  a  way  for  the  boys  to  do  something  nice  for 
the  sister.  A  club  of  10  may  be  raised  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  watch  makes  a  nice  present  for  the  mother 
or  sister. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Later  reports  of  the  battle  of  Santiago  confirm 
the  heavy  Spanish  loss.  A  large  number  of  Span¬ 
ish  wounded  have  been  removed  to  the  American 
ships.  Santiago  refuses  to  surrender,  and  will 
be  bombarded  after  24  hours’  notice.  Report  that 
Dewey  will  bombard  Manila  to-day,  Monday, 
July  4. 

Bombardmentof  Santiago  postponed  at  request 
of  foreign  consuls,  to  permit  the  departure  of 
large  numbers  of  foreigners  from  the  city.  The 
city  is  in  terrible  condition,  with  little  food  or 
water.  Further  details  of  the  great  naval  fight 
record  our  loss  as  one  dead  and  two  wounded. 
Extent  of  Spanish  loss  not  known,  but  very  heavy. 
Many  Spanish  wounded  are  being  cared  for  on 
our  ships.  Cervera’s  fleet  is  a  total  loss,  the  Cris¬ 
tobal  Colon  being  sunk  by  the  Spanish  when  cap¬ 
ture  was  inevitable.  Reinforcements  are  being 
sent  to  Gen.  Shafter.  Commodore  Watson  is  to 
follow  and  destroy  Camara’s  fleet,  Tuesday, 
July  5. 

Santiago  lias  not  yet  been  bombarded;  Gen. 
Shafter  is  awaiting  reinforcements.  Camara’s 
fleet  has  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal;  rumor 
that  it  has  been  recalled  to  Spain.  President 
McKinley  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  recommending  thanksgiving 
services  for  victory,  and  prayers  for  peace.  Span¬ 
ish  prisoners  attempt  to  escape  from  the  Har¬ 
vard,  but  are  overpowered.  Hawaiian  resolution 
passes  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  42  to  21.  The  St. 
Paul  sailed  from  New  York  with  the  “  President’s 
Own  ”  regiment  of  over  1,300  Ohio  troops,  and  an 
immense  assorted  cargo  of  clothing,  implements 
and  supplies,  Wednesday,  July  6. 

Hawaiian  resolution  signed  by  the  President. 
A  Spanish  schooner  with  su  pplies  of  various 
kinds  for  the  Spanish  in  Cuba,  was  brought  into 
Key  West  by  the  auxiliary  gunboat  Eagle.  Major- 
General  Miles,  commanding  the  United  States 
army,  left  Washington  with  the  entire  headquar¬ 
ters  staff,  for  Charleston,  where  he  will  embark 
for  Santiago.  The  auxiliary  cruiser  Osceola  cap¬ 
tured  a  Spanish  lighter  loaded  with  provisions 
and  valued  at  $50, 000.  Orders  issued  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  departure  for  Tampa  of  four  heavy  bat¬ 
teries  for  transportation  to  Santiago.  The  War 
Department  announces  the  charter  of  five  vessels 
on  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  next  Philippines  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  Spanish  vessel,  Reina  Mercedes, 
came  out  of  Santiago  Harbor,  and  was  sunk  by 
the  Massachusetts  and  Texas.  Lieut.  Hobson 
and  his  men  exchanged  for  Spanish  prisoners. 
Reports  that  Admiral  Camara  has  been  ordered 
to  return  to  Spain.  His  fleet  rumored  to  be  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  some  of  the  machinery 
having  been  ruined  by  the  engineers.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  recruits  from  New  Mexico  for 
Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders,  arrived  at  Savannah. 
Wrecking  tug  started  for  Santiago  to  examine 
the  Cristobal  Colon  with  a  view  to  saving  her  if 
feasible,  Thursday,  Julv  7. 

Santiago  is  ready  to  surrender,  but  official 
notice  is  not  yet  received.  Report  that  Spain  is 
makiug  overtures  for  peace  through  the  British 
ambassador  at  Madrid.  Our  losses  at  Santiago, 
according  to  latest  list,  are  1,252  wounded  and 
355  killed.  Thousands  of  refugees  from  Santiago 
are  entering  the  American  lines.  Gen.  Miles  has 
sailed  for  Cuba,  Friday,  July  8. 

Army  officers  appear  to  be  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  work  done  by  the  Cuban 
insurgents.  The  Cubans  make  good 
scouts  that  are  of  little  value,  apparently, 
in  regular  fighting.  They  attack  Uncle 
Sam’s  rations,  however,  with  full  vigor. 
Statements  are  made,  and  denied,  that 
the  Cubans  slaughter  the  Spanish  prison¬ 
ers  without  mercy. 

Reports  are  made  without  denial  that 
the  Spanish  sharpshooters  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  firing  upon  our  wounded,  and 
upon  the  surgeons  in  charge.  Such  out¬ 
rageous  work  was  not  expected  from  the 
Spaniards.  It  merely  shows  how  low 
they  have  sunk  in  the  scale  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Later  reports  give  the  names  of 
two  surgeons  killed  by  these  murderous 
villains,  and  say  that  a  number  of  them 
have  been  captured.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  tried  and  executed. 

The  Spanish  naval  prisoners  have  been 
sent  to  the  North  for  safe  keeping.  They 
will,  probably,  be  quartered  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  11.  The  Government  intends 
to  parole  all  captured  officers  that  are 
brought  to  this  country.  The  captives 
will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  United 
States  without  permission,  but  may  travel 
within  certain  limits,  and  be  obliged  to 
report  at  stated  times.  It  is  stated  that 
special  favors  will  be  shown  Admiral 
Cervera,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  offer 
to  exchange  Ilobson  and  the  crew  of  the 
Merrimac. 

It  is  asserted  that,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  shoddy  army  contractors  supplied 
worthless  uniforms  to  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Tennessee  regiments  ;  the  material 
of  the  shirts  was  so  poor  as  to  dissolve 
into  mere  rags  after  a  single  wetting. 
Consequently  the  troops  were  delayed 
until  the  garments  were  replaced.  It 
was,  also,  asserted  by  men  at  Tampa, 
fhat  cartridge  belts  were  served  out  to 
them  that  were  so  rotten  as  to  be  torn 
apart  readily  with  the  fingers  !  Think 


what  that  might  cause  in  battle  !  It  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Kipling's  Private  Mulvaney, 
remonstrating  with  the  man  who  was 
about  to  stir  the  camp-fire  with  the  point 
of  a  bayonet.  The  heat  would  destroy 
the  temper  of  the  steel,  and  some  day, 
in  mortal  struggle,  the  snapping  of  the 
bayonet  would  cause  death  to  the  man 
who  trusted  in  it.  In  dealing  with  army 
supplies,  no  punishment  seems  too  severe 
for  cheating  contractors  or  inspectors. 

It  is  reported  that,  before  the  Spanish 
sailors  left  Santiago,  liquor  was  served 
to  them  in  unlimited  quantities.  After 
the  Spanish  boats  were  driven  on  the 
beach,  the  Americans  went  to  their  res¬ 
cue,  and  found  many  of  the  sailors  so 
drunk  that  they  had  to  be  lowered  in 
slings  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  liquors  were  captured 
by  Shafter’s  army,  the  men  were  ordered 
at  once  to  pour  them  on  the  ground.  Gen. 
Miles  has  issued  definite  orders  against 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  the 
army.  He  says  that  the  history  of  other 
armies  has  demonstrated  that,  in  a  hot 
climate,  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks  is  essential  to  continued  health 
and  efficiency. 

Now  that  the  battleships  Iowa  and 
Oregon  are  needed  for  rapid  work,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  dry-docked 
and  cleaned  before  starting  for  Spain. 
Rut  we  have  no  dry  dock  that  can  accom¬ 
modate  these  vessels,  and  they  must  be 
cleaned  by  divers,  which  is  a  slow  and 
costly  operation.  Before  the  war  broke 
out,  we  had  one  of  our  big  battleships 
dry-docked  and  cleaned  at  Halifax,  where 
there  is  every  facility  for  such  work,  but 
now  that  would  be  a  breach  of  neutral¬ 
ity.  All  these  vessels  must  be  scraped 
at  intervals,  or  the  growth  of  barnacles 
materially  lessens  the  speed.  It  seems 
a  trifle  short-sighted  to  build  the  ships 
without  building  the  necessary  dry  docks. 

New  York  is  growing  used  to  the  sight 
of  soldiers ;  they  march  through  our 
streets  in  companies,  or  wander  along 
the  pavements  in  twos  and  threes.  They 
are  all  burnt  to  a  deep  uniform  brown, 
and  are  muscular  and  healthy  ;  but  the 
point  that  strikes  most  of  us  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  youthfulness  of  their  appearance. 
Perhaps  this  impression  is  heightened 
by  their  smoothly-shaven  faces,  but  most 
of  them  suggest  big,  brown,  serious  boys. 
One  day  recently  we  saw  one  of  these 
sunburnt,  blue-coated  boys  walking  down 
the  busiest  part  of  Broadway,  hand-in- 
hand  with  a  young  girl,  whose  face  was 
reddened  and  disfigured  by  much  crying, 
and  who  was  sobbing  unrestrainedly.  At 
any  ordinary  time,  this  spectacle  would 
have  collected  a  crowd,  but  during  the 
past  two  months,  New  York  has  become 
accustomed  to  weeping  women  with  de¬ 
parting  soldiers,  and  no  one  gave  this 
youthful  pair  a  second  look. 

The  great  sea  fight  off  Santiago  will 
rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  naval  events 
in  history.  Cervera,  the  Spanish  admiral, 
had  been  bottled  for  weeks  in  this  nar¬ 
row  bay.  At  last,  he  received  orders 
from  Havana  to  escape  if  possible.  With 
seven  vessels,  he  rushed  out  of  the  har¬ 
bor  at  an  unexpected  time  on  Sunday 
forenoon.  He  expected  to  find  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fleet  at  church  service,  and  unpre¬ 
pared  to  resist  him.  Turning  rapidly  to 
the  west,  the  Spanish  vessels  put  on  full 
steam  and  darted  away.  The  American 
ships  were  not  taken  by  surprise.  Hastily 
manning  their  guns,  they  attacked  the 
Spaniards  with  such  vigor  that,  in  half 
an  hour,  all  but  one  of  the  ships  had 
been  practically  destroyed.  The  last 
ship  was  chased  for  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  finally  that,  too,  was  driven 
ashore.  The  Spaniards  seemed  utterly 
unable  to  hit  anything.  They  fired 
wildly,  and  practically  wasted  their  am¬ 
munition.  The  American  loss  was  one 
killed  and  two  wounded.  The  Spanish 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  over  (500, 
with  nearly  1,800  prisoners.  This  battle 
shows  the  immense  vigor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  seamen.  Attacked  at  an  unfavorable 
time,  and  when  a  fight  was  least  expect¬ 
ed,  they  rallied  at  once,  and  gave  the 
enemy  the  worst  beating  that  ever  was 
known  in  the  history  of  naval  warfare. 


LIFE  IN  THE  ARMY. 

THE  DAY’S  ROUTINE. 

(concluded.) 

The  time  between  the  mess  call  and 
the  stable  and  water  call  at  4:45  o’clock, 
is  devoted  by  the  boys  to  writing  letters, 
washing  clothes,  and  other  personal  re¬ 
quirements.  There  are  no  artillery 
horses  in  camp  yet,  however  ;  this  time 
will  be  occupied  with  the  care  of  horses 
as  soon  as  they  are  forwarded.  The  im¬ 
pression  that  soldiering  is  an  easy  thing 
seems  to  have  obtained  a  pretty  wide 
circulation,  but  a  visit  to  the  artillery 
brigade  at  any  time  in  the  day,  after  its 
equipment  is  complete,  will  demonstrate 


to  those  who  entertain  that  opinion  that 
they  are  very  much  mistaken. 

The  evening  supper  call  is  sounded  at 
5:15,  and  the  evening  roll  call  at  6.  The 
soldiers  must  “  fall  in  ”  for  evening  roll 
call,  with  their  blouses  buttoned  up  and 
leggings  on  and  laced  properly.  The  or¬ 
ders  about  wearing  uniforms  have  not 
been  enforced  in  order  to  favor  the 
northern  troops  who  are  not  used  to  so 
warm  a  climate.  At  drill  hours,  the 
soldier  may  fall  in  for  practice  with  his 
blue  shirt  on  without  his  blouse,  but  in 
doing  police  duty,  he  may  wear  his  white 
undershirt.  Police  duty  is  made  up  of 
hauling  water,  cleaning  the  company 
streets,  carrying  water  and  provisions, 
cleaning  stables,  etc.  It  is  considered 
the  most  menial  of  any  military  duty, 
and  is  usually  performed  as  a  punishment 
by  those  soldiers  who  have  failed  to  obey 
orders.  For  instance,  if  a  soldier  is  not 
on  a  detail,  and  fails  to  answer  retreat 
roll  call,  he  will  be  assigned  to  police 
duty  the  next  day.  If  he  is  guilty  of  any 
misdemeanor  such  as  fighting  or  gam¬ 
bling,  he  may  be  sentenced  to  the  guard 
house  on  bread  and  water  and  hard  labor 
for  48  hours.  There  has  been  some  gam¬ 
bling  in  camp,  but  a  judicious  applica¬ 
tion  of  military  law  seems  to  be  doing 
away  with  it.  Poker  and  other  gambling 
games  are  not  permitted  in  camp,  but 
those  who  wish  to  indulge  sneak  off  to 
the  woods,  and  pursue  the  sport  unmo¬ 
lested. 

I  do  not  think  many  of  the  boys  who 
had  good  training  will  get  spoiled  in  the 
army.  One  of  the  evils  which  resulted 
from  the  Civil  War  was  the  large  number 
of  soldiers  who  contracted  the  habit  of 
laziness  in  the  army,  and  who  were  never 
worth  anything  after  they  left  it ;  but 
the  artillery  department  of  the  army,  as 
it  is  now,  is  a  capital  place  for  a  boy  to 
cultivate  thrift  and  energy.  I  know  of 
two  or  three  who  did  not  amount  to 
much  at  home,  and  others  whose  wealthy 
parents  kept  between  them  and  work, 
who  now  take  hold  and  do  their  share  of 
the  work  without  grumbling  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  two  or  three-years’  course 
in  the  school  of  artillery  discipline  will 
make  industrious,  level-headed  men  of 
them. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  roll  call 
at  six  o’clock,  comes  the  guard  mount. 
The  guard  in  the  infantry  is  armed  with 
a  musket,  in  the  cavalry  with  a  carbine, 
and  in  the  artillery  with  a  saber  or  a 
dirk  about  18  inches  long,  and  a  Colt  re¬ 
volver.  The  guard  mounting  by  the  ar¬ 
tillery  brigade  is  done  by  the  batteries 
from  each  State  represented  guarding 
their  own  quarters.  The  two  batteries 
from  Indiana  guard  their  own  camp, 
those  from  Pennsylvania  guard  theirs, 
the  four  from  Ohio  guard  theirs,  etc.  ; 
but  the  provost  guard  is  separate  and 
distinct  from  this.  It  is  a  picket  line  of 
infantrymen  stationed  about  the  entire 
camp.  In  an  enemy’s  country,  there 
would  be  three  lines  of  guards  to  pass 
before  a  visitor  would  be  admitted  to 
camp.  But  two  lines  are  maintained 
here,  the  provost,  and  those  detailed  by 
each  regiment  to  guard  its  own  camp. 
The  duties  of  a  sentinel  are  to  halt  all 
suspicious  persons,  and  to  guard  United 
States  property  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
post.  The  posts  are  numbered,  and  each 
sentinel  walks  his  post  two  hours,  when 
he  is  relieved  by  the  second  relief.  The 
second  relief  is  on  two  hours,  and  he  in 
turn  is  relieved  by  the  third  relief  ;  the 
third  is  relieved  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
by  the  first.  By  this  arrangement,  each 
sentinel  is  on  his  post  two  hours,  and 
has  four  hours’  rest  in  every  six.  He 
may  not  leave  the  guard  house,  except 
to  go  to  his  post,  in  24  hours,  without 
permission  from  the  officer  of  the  guard. 
The  guard  house  is  simply  a  tent  to 
shelter  prisoners.  It  contains  nothing 


but  straw  for  prisoners  to  lie  on,  and  is 
not  even  ditched  to  prevent  water  from 
running  through  it  in  a  rainstorm.  The 
guardhouse  of  our  battalion  is  located  in 
about  the  most  dismal  place  imaginable  ; 
a  picket  rope  to  which  are  tied  about  20 
mules  runs  directly  in  front  of  it.  Sen¬ 
tinel  No.  1  is  stationed  here  ;  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  keep  order  among  the  mules 
and  prisoners.  Just  adjacent,  on  the 
right,  is  an  immense  manure  pile  that 
has  been  burning,  or  smoking  rather, 
ever  since  we  have  been  here.  The 
sickening  odor  of  this  smoke  is  in  the 
nostrils  of  both  guard  and  prisoners  all 
night  and  day.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the 
hospital  authorities  do  not  order  it  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

The  tattoo  is  sounded  at  9  o’clock  ;  it 
is  the  warning  to  prepare  for  bed.  Six 
soldiers  occupy  one  tent,  and  sleep  on 
two  ticks  filled  with  coarse  wheat  straw  ; 
it  is  not  the  most  luxurious  bedding  ma¬ 
terial  a  soldier  could  be  provided  with, 
still  we  manage  to  worry  along  with  it. 

The  taps  are  sounded  at  9:15,  and  all 
lights  must  be  out  when  the  last  note  of 
the  bugle  ceases.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
piece  of  music,  but  it  is  rendered  horri¬ 
ble  by  all  the  bugles  in  camp  starting  in 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  no  bugler 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  any 
other  bugler.  It  is  enough  to  give  a 
musician  the  toothache  to  hear  it.  Silence 
deep  and  unbroken  follows  the  unearthly 
din  until  the  first  call  for  reveille  the 
next  morning.  j.  h.  d. 

Chickamauga  National  Park. 


It  is  a  painful 
sight  to  see  an 
otherwise  robust 
man  limping 
along  on  a  crutch 
or  cane,  a  sufferer 
from  rheumatism. 
Rheumatism  is  a 
disease  that  will 
never  attack  a 
man  who  keeps 
his  blood  pure 
and  rich.  There 
is  just  one  way  to 
do  this.  That  is, 
to  keep  the  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  perfect  and 
the  liver  and 
bowels  active. 

All  cases  of 
rheumatism  are 
promptly  cured 
by  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  It 
creates  a  keen, 
hearty  appetite, 
corrects  all  dis- 
orders  of  the  digestion,  and  all  weakness 
of  the  stomach.  It  makes  the  assimilation 
perfect,  the  liver  active,  the  blood  pure  and 
rich  with  the  life-giving  elements  of  the 
food,  the  nerves  strong  and  steady,  and  it 
drives  all  impurities  and  abnormal  acids 
from  the  blood.  It  allays  inflammation  and 
dispels  pain.  It  is  the  great  blood-maker 
and  flesh-builder.  It  does  not  make  cor¬ 
pulent  people  more  corpulent.  Unlike  cod 
liver  oil,  it  does  not  build  flabby  flesh,  but 
tears  down  the  unhealthy,  half- dead  tis¬ 
sues  that  constitute  corpulency,  carries 
them  away  and  excretes  them,  replacing 
them  with  the  firm  tissues  of  health. 
Thousands  have  testified  to  its  merits. 
Sold  at  all  medicine  stores. 

“X  have  been  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and 
kidney  trouble,’’  writes  Mr.  C.  B.  White,  of 
Grove,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio.  “X  suffered  untold 
pain.  I  was  afraid  I  would  lose  my  mind.  At 
times  was  almost  entirely  helpless.  There  had 
not  been  a  night  for  three  years  that  I  could  rest 
in  any  position.  I  tried  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.  I  used  three  bottles  of  It 
and  am  well  of  both  diseases.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellet3  cure  con¬ 
stipation.  Constipation  is  the  cause  of 
many  diseases.  Cure  the  cause  and  you 
cure  the  disease.  One  “Pellet”  is  a 
gentle  laxative,  and  two  a  mild  cathar¬ 
tic.  Druggists  sell  them  and  there’s 
nothing  else  “just  as  good.” 


TOHTXY  HAY  FEVE^ 

CURED.  Dr.  HAYES,  Buffalo,  !». Y. 


Plant  Breeding. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  (Cross-breeding  and  Hybrid¬ 
izing,  revised  and  enlarged.)  Contains  the 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Variation;  the 
Philosophy  of  Crossing  Plants;  Specific 
Means  by  which  Garden  Varieties  Originate; 
Detailed  Directions  for  Crossing  Plants. 
Cloth . . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York- 


Permanently  cured  by  ukiuk  DR.  W111TEH  ALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  enrest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITE  JJ,ALL  MKGIilMINK  CO.,  South  Bend  Indiana. 
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||  AND  DAIRY,  f | 

DR.  JAMES  LAW  0/1  TUBERCULOSIS. 

A  REPLY  TO  MR.  PARKER. 

( Concluded .) 

To  say  that  there  is  no  danger  because 
infection  has  not  taken  place  in  certain 
cases,  is  about  as  rational  as  to  say  that 
the  tubercle  bacillus  cannot  infect  at 
all,  because  it  daily  blows  about  in  the 
dust  of  our  city  streets,  yet  every  man 
inhaling  it  does  not  become  tuberculous. 
There  is  always  the  question  of  suscepti¬ 
bility,  and  the  specially  susceptible  are 
the  first  to  suffer.  There  is  a  certain 
measure  of  insusceptibility  attaching  to 
the  fact  that  the  individual  belongs  to  a 
different  genus  ;  but  the  susceptible  in¬ 
dividual  of  such  different  genus,  suc¬ 
cumbs  in  spite  of  the  difference,  and  can 
then  transmit  the  germ  more  readily  to 
the  less  susceptible  members  of  his  own 
race. 

It  is  somewhat  discouraging  at  this 
date  to  be  called  upon  to  prove  that  the 
meat  and  milk  of  tuberculous  cattle  are 
often  infecting.  From  the  experiments 
of  Villemin  in  1865  onward,  the  history 
teems  with  successful  feeding  experi¬ 
ments,  and  though  we  are  well  aware 
that  transmission  in  this  way  is  not  so 
certain  as  when  inoculation  is  employed, 
yet  the  almost  constant  succession  of 
cases  in  which  tuberculosis  has  been 
speedily  induced  by  feeding,  puts  the 
opposite  opinion  entirely  out  of  court. 
Tubercle  has  an  especial  tendency  to 
attack  lymphatic  glands,  and  these 
glands  are  scattered  through  the  carcass 
as  offered  for  sale  in  the  butcher’s  shop. 
The  udder  often  suffers  without  show¬ 
ing  anything  which  would  lead  to  sus¬ 
picion  during  life.  The  butcher’s  knife 
or  cleaver  used  on  the  tuberculous  in¬ 
ternal  organs  or  bones,  and  even  the 
butcher's  hands,  are  ready  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  bacillus  to  other  parts  of 
the  carcass.  But  it  is  even  allowed  by 
Mr.  Parker  that  25  per  cent  of  meat  and 
milk  of  tuberculous  animals  may  be  in¬ 
fecting.  Is  not  this  enough  to  demand 
intelligent  sanitary  protection  ? 

It  is  shrewd,  doubtless,  to  demand 
mathematical  proof  of  the  direct  inocula¬ 
tion  of  man  from  cattle,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  an  experiment  of  this  kind  is 
impossible  in  a  civilized  country.  Cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  is,  however,  abund¬ 
ant,  and  may  be  even  more  convincing 
than  one  or  two  actual  experiments. 
There  is,  first,  the  comparative  absence 
of  tuberculosis  from  fish-eating  peoples 
(Hebrides,  Iceland,  Newfoundland,  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Territory,  Northern  Norway, 
Sweden,  Lapland  and  Finland),  also 
among  vegetarians  like  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  South  Sea 
Islanders.  It  is  rapidly  killing  out  our 
Indians  who  eat  poor  and  diseased  meat 
raw.  A  number  of  cases  of  accidental 
inoculation  are  recorded  by  veterinarians 
who  had  made  post-mortem  examinations 
of  tuberculous  cattle,  the  bacillus  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  in  the  unhealing  sore. 
Other  cases  of  direct  inoculation  are  re¬ 
corded  by  eminent  surgeons.  A  number 
of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  children  con¬ 
sequent  on  feeding  upon  the  milk  of 
tuberculous  cows  are  on  record  by  Stang, 
Donne,  etc.,  though  the  infants  had  no 
ancestral  taint.  The  notorious  cases  of 
the  children  of  Mr.  Howe,  of  North 
Hadley,  and  Col.  Beecher,  have  been 
widely  published,  and  others  can  be 
easily  adduced. 

If  Mr.  Parker  will  say  that  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  subjects  exposed 
to  infection  contract  tuberculosis,  his 
position  can  be  fully  indorsed,  for  the 
same  is  true  of  all  contagious  diseases — 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina  and  the 
rest.  But  if  he  asserts  that,  because  a 
certain  number  escape,  no  active  effort 
should  be  made  to  protect  the  percent¬ 
age  that  would  suffer,  then  he  parts 


company  with  all  modern  sanitary  med¬ 
icine,  and  goes  back  to  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  human  race  sur¬ 
vived  that  darkness,  and  it  will  survive 
the  utter  neglect  of  sanitary  measures 
to-day,  for  there  remains  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  in  due  time, 
we  should  have  a  population  with  a 
strong  hereditary  immunity  toward  the 
tubercle  bacillus. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  I  have  no 
interest  in  this  matter,  save  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  truth,  and  the  adoption  of  right 
methods.  I  am  on  no  tuberculosis  com¬ 
mission,  and  have  no  duties  connected 
with  the  use  of  tuberculin  or  other 
measure  of  sanitary  administration.  The 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  it  is 
true,  prepares  a  tested  quality  of  tuber¬ 
culin,  and  sends  it  at  the  cost  of  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping,  to  approved  parties  in 
the  State  ;  but  it  makes  no  profit  on  the 
transaction,  and  has  no  pecuniary  in¬ 
terest  involved.  It  aims  only  at  doing 
what  is  considered  best  for  the  great 
live  stock  industry.  JAMES  i.aw. 


—  THE  STORY  OF  A  CREAMERY. 

HOW  IT  RAN  DOWN. 

How  It  Ran  Up  Again. 

Getting  a  Start. — West  of  Detroit, 
65  miles  on  the  Michigan  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  is  situated  the  village  of  Grass 
Lake,  containing  a  population  of  800. 
The  country  around  is  mostly  a  strong, 
sandy  loam,  very  productive  when  well 
cared  for.  There  is  little  low  bottom 
land  inside  of  a  radius  of  eight  miles. 
The  people,  until  the  past  four  years, 
have  depended  altogether  on  stock  and 
grain  raising.  In  the  Winter  of  1893  and 
1894,  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  farmers 
conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  creamery. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  a 
firm  in  Toledo,  O.,  who  are  headquarters 
for  creamery  supplies,  to  see  what  the 
prospect  would  be  for  starting  a  cream¬ 
ery  in  this  place.  Accordingly,  two  men 
were  sent  from  Toledo  to  look  over  the 
situation.  After  looking  the  country 
over,  they  pronounced  the  situation 
capital.  By  the  way,  if  there  were  a 
possibility  of  selling  any  machinery,  the 
agents  would  consider  the  location  good. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  the  people 
enough  interested  to  take  stock,  for  it 
was  decided  to  make  it  a  stock  company. 
The  plant  was  to  cost,  when  complete, 
$5,000,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  $100 
each.  It  took  but  a  very  short  time  to 
raise  the  money,  and  in  February  of 
1894,  work  began  on  the  Lakeside  Elgin 
Creamery.  On  April  7  following,  it  -was 
doing  business,  but  not  on  a  very  large 
scale,  having  only  about  1,200  pounds  of 
milk  to  start  with. 

A  Big  Shock  at  First. — Now  comes 
the  rub  ;  it  was  new  to  everybody  in  the 
vicinity,  cans  to  buy  and  other  expenses 
to  meet  which  they  had  not  looked  for. 
But  business  was  lively  for  a  month,  but¬ 
ter  bringing  a  fair  price,  but  when  pay 
day  came,  May  15  following,  it  was  a 
stunner  to  some  of  the  patrons.  After 
paying  for  cans  and  hauling,  which  was 
10  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  milk,  and 
$4  each  for  cans,  there  was  very  little 
left.  What  made  it  so  very  much  worse 
was  that  a  great  many  had  former  con¬ 
tracts  to  furnish  butter  to  private  par¬ 
ties  at  18  to  20  cents  per  pound.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  month,  the  patrons 
began  to  draw  out,  and  at  that  time,  the 
plant  was  getting  nearly  5,000  pounds  of 
milk.  The  firm  which  furnished  the 
creamery  had  told  the  company  that,  if 
they  could  secure  5,000  pounds  of  milk 
a  day,  the  creamery  would  be  on  a  pay¬ 
ing  basis,  and  that  they  would  need  but 
one  man  and  one  separator.  But  alas 
for  the  5,000  pounds  ;  that  was  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  flow  of  milk  kept  de¬ 
creasing,  until,  September  1,  1,500  pounds 
was  all  the  milk  they  could  muster.  The 
buttermaker  had  decided  that  he  would 
have  to  look  for  another  job.  Everything 
looked  blue  !  The  outsiders  got  wind  of 
it,  and  it  was  the  general  topic  of  the 
day.  The  stockholders  sold  out  for  60 


per  cent,  and  were  glad  to  get  out  as 
well  as  that. 

The  Company  Hustles. — Everything 
moved  along  in  that  way  until  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  when  some  hustling  was  done. 
A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  called; 
some  of  them  were  weak  in  the  back, 
but  a  few  of  the  more  gritty  ones  said, 
“  No.  I’ll  put  in  every  dollar  I’ve  got, 
before  this  creamery  shall  go  down.” 
About  eight  of  the  members  invested 
quite  largely  in  cows,  after  the  meeting, 
and  the  consequences  were  that  they 
went  into  Winter  quarters  in  good  shape. 
The  next  Spring,  the  bottom  was  all 
knocked  out  of  contract  dairy  butter  ; 
butter  got  cheap  with  everything  else, 
but  here  is  where  the  laugh  comes  in. 
Creamery  butter  began  to  go  higher,  by 
three  to  five  cents  a  pound,  than  dairy 
butter.  When  that  got  noised  about, 
people  began  to  inquire  of  the  patrons, 
What  did  you  get  'or  your  butter  last 
month?  The  answer  was  16  cents. 
“  Whew  !  I  got  only  12  cents  for  mine, 
and  had  to  take  s' ore  pay  at  that.” 

What  the  Creamery  Does. — The  ad¬ 
vantages  gained  by  patronizing  the 
creamery  are,  first,  one  has  some  money 
coming  every  month  from  the  butter, 
without  running  to  town  two  or  three 
times  on  purpose  to  sell  it ;  second,  it 
solves  the  hired-girl  question  largely,  as 
many  of  the  patrons  were  obliged  to 
keep  help  in  the  house  before  patronizing 
the  creamery,  while  now  they  can  get 
along  nicely  alone.  Then  10  cows  can 
be  kept  where  only  four  were  usually, 
and  on  the  same  amount  of  ground,  and 
still  the  ground  grows  better.  That 
may  seem  strange  to  some,  but  for  all 
that,  it’s  true. 

How  it  Came  Out. — From  the  time  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  the 
creamery  has  boomed  ;  the  second  Sum¬ 
mer,  another  separator  had  to  be  put  in  ; 
one  separator  could  not  do  the  work, 
and  in  1896,  a  new  20-horse-power  boiler 
was  put  in,  and  the  old  12  horse  one  re¬ 
moved,  as  the  milk  had  grown  to  14,000 
pounds  a  day.  Still  in  1897,  we  were 
confronted  with  the  same  obstacles  as 
the  previous  year,  that  of  putting  in  an¬ 
other  new  30-horse-power  engine  in-place 
of  the  20-liorse-power  removed,  and  a 
large  1,500-gallon  separator,  for  the 
amount  of  milk  had  increased  to  21,000 
pounds  a  day,  with  three  men  to  do  the 
work. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Jayne’s  Expectorant  is  the  right  remedy  for  a  Cold 
— a  successful  doctor’s  prescription  which  has  be¬ 
come  famous  under  this  name  because  of  the  cures 
everywhere  following  its  use. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adi). 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 


|  _ _  A  Safe  Speedj  and  Positive  Cars 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  t.a  WRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO..  Cleveland  O 


’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SOKE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CURE  ^‘HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mail,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

R1IINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Tfl  CYPUANPP3®  hea<1  Jersey  Cattle,  to  ex- 
IU  lAU  iln  ll  U  L  change  for  Sheep  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Will  exchange  part  or  whole  30  head.  Ad¬ 
dress  GO  Watson  Street,  Detroit,  Micb. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows.  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co., Pa 


“9  buys  a  pure  Poiand-Cbina  Boar,  10  weeks  old, 
9  m  with  long,  deep,  square  body.  As  good  as 
western  breeders  ask  *15  for.  Write 


COLLIE  PUPS  and  BERKSHIRE  PIGS— 
From  Registered  stock.  Circulars  free. 

SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Si 


IF  YOUR  CHICKENS  VS'S, 

heads  and  see  why.  XiAMBHRT’l 
DEATH  TO  LICE  OINTMENT  "dll 
nx  them  quick  and  brighten  the  broods. 
100  doses  lOc.  postpaid.  Book  Free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


POULTRY 

P  Wo  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 
r  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  8tock,  Brooders  ♦ 

♦  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 
4  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  4 

♦  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  A 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  4 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  4 


Cooper  Dip 

Champion  of  tha 
World  for  55  year*. 

Superior  to  all  others. 
If  no  local  agent,  send  $1.75 

for  100  gal.  pkL  to 


CYRIL  FRANCKI.YN,  Cotton  Ex.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  one  cent’s  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  time. 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  lUgallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“  I  have  used  several  so-called  ’Cattle  Comforts,’ 
none  equal  to  SHOO-FLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.”  F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro.Vt.,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Editor  The  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America. 

Send  25c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CHLORO-N  APTHOLEU  M 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 

Microbes  are  responsible  for 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 


Cblorottaptboleum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

so  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  ar.d  bruises 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  U.  8.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  will 
Bend  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid.  $l.SO. 
Agency  is  wortn  having.  Write  for  fall  particulars. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  212  E.  57th  St.,  New  York. 


New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

Established  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y,, 

by  Chapter  I  S3,  Laws  of  18^4. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduatesand  postgraduates,  Most 
varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics.  Regu¬ 
lar  graded  course,  thiee  years  of  nine  months  each. 
Highest  requirements  for  matriculationand  graduation. 
Entrance  by  Regents’  “Veterinary  Student  Certifi¬ 
cate,"  or  by  examination  Sept.  13,  1898.  Instruction 
begins  Sept.  22,  1898. 

Tuition  free  to  New  York  State  students. 

For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


Ill _ I.  J — 500  sheep;  must  be  in  good  condition 

If  anlCll  und  cheap  for  cash.  Address  FIsC  LI  KR, 
Real  Estate  Exch’ge,  1209  Gratiot  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 


EUREKA 


MCQT  ROY  It  Tells  You 
llto  I  DUA.which  Hens  Lay. 

I  have  just  issued  a  handsome  little  book  of 

_  _  _  testimonials  written  by  prominent  men  who 

have  built  and  used  the  EUREKA  NEST  BOX.  Here  are  two  of  them  : 


From  the  “ Country  Gentleman ,”  Albany. 

“  The  Eureka  Nest  Box  is  the  best  of  the  I 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.” 

IT’S  EASY  TO  BUILD. 


From  the  “Poultry  Monthly.” 

“It  enables  the poultryman  to  establish  a 
perfect  egg  record  and  pedigree.” 

I  SELL  THE  FLANS. 


HART  NEST  FARM,  Box  8G,  Framingham,  Mass. 


WE  CAN  GIVE  YOU  PARTICULARS 


of  Live  Stock  for  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  charge  you  nothing  for  this  service. 

Breeders  and  farmers  having  stock  for  sale  will  do  well  to  subscribe  to  our  Breeders’  Exchange, 
and  send  us  descriptions  of  what  they  wish  to  sell. 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  State  Si.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

(CONTINUED.) 

The  Spring  of  1898  found  the  creamery 
crippled  for  room,  so  an  addition  was 
put  on,  a  larger  churn  put  in,  and  a  new 
Pasteurizer,  also.  A  good  quantity  of 
cream  is  sold  this  year,  which  brings  a 
better  return  than  butter.  As  you  see, 
the  company  has  been  to  a  good  deal  of 
expense  every  year,  but  the  business  has 
increased  in  the  same  ratio.  This  year, 
4,000  pounds  of  milk  were  turned  away 
for  want  of  capacity  to  handle  it ;  it  was 
thought  imprudent  to  increase  the  capac¬ 
ity  any  more  at  present,  as  21.000  pounds 
of  milk  in  one  day  are  about  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  will  handle  and  give  good  satis¬ 
faction.  So  in  spite  of  all  the  discourage¬ 
ments  to  begin  with,  and  the  constant 
expense  the  company  has  incurred  every 
year,  it  has  never  failed  to  pay  a  divi¬ 
dend  to  the  stockholders.  The  plant  to¬ 
day  is  worth  $2,000  more  than  it  was  the 
day  it  commenced  running. 

The  butter  has  always  brought  from 
four  to  six  cents  per  pound  more  than 
dairy  butter.  Last  January,  the  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  was  held  at 
Ypsilanti.  Lakeside  Elgin  butter  scored 
97.  A  good  deal  of  their  butter  is  put  up 
in  pound  prints.  Hotel  Cadillac,  of  De¬ 
troit,  takes  50  pounds  daily.  Nearly  all 
of  the  output  of  butter  is  sold  in  Detroit. 
The  success  of  the  Lakeside  Elgin  Put¬ 
ter  Company  can  be  attributed  to,  first, 
a  good  buttermaker  ;  next,  a  good  man 
at  the  head  to  find  an  opening  for 
good  butter  ;  next,  harmony  among  the 
stockholders,  and  that  everlasting  push 
which  is  required  to  make  a  success  of 
any  business.  The  stockholders  of  the 
Lakeside  Elgin  Putter  Company  have  the 
last  in  abundance.  I  will  say  for  the 
benefit  of  C.  P.  A.,  Coshocton  County,  O., 
page  475,  if  a  creamery  is  run  on  right 
principles,  it  can  get  more  butter  than 
the  average  dairy  buttermaker,  but  the 
price  will  depend  altogether  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  butter.  j,  c.  iiavkn. 


MORE  FAT  MILK  NOTES. 

DOES  QUALITY  PAY  ? 

Quality  Pays  in  Illinois. — It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  our  milk  dealers  here 
are  forced,  by  the  demands  of  consumers, 
to  give  attention  to  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  of  milk.  The  price  for  average 
milk  here  at  wholesale  is  from  eight  to 
11  cents  per  gallon.  I  furnish  40  gal¬ 
lons  per  day  from  a  small  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  and  grade  Jerseys,  at  15  cents  per 
gallon  the  year  round,  and  the  retailer 
disposing  of  this  milk  has  for  it  a  special 
trade,  paying  twice  the  price  received 
for  the  average  milk.  Quite  generally, 
our  dairymen  are  now  improving  their 
herds  by  the  use  of  purebred  Jerseys, 
being  thus  compelled  to  improve  the 
character  of  their  product  in  order  to 
hold  trade.  o.  J.  bailey. 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Jersey  Cream  in  Missouri. — I  have 
never  had  any  experience  myself  in  sell¬ 
ing  milk.  My  business  is  breeding  reg¬ 
istered  Jersey  cattle,  and  in  connection, 
I  sell  pure  Jersey  cream,  feeding  all  my 
milk  to  my  calves.  In  regard  to  selling 
cream,  I  have  no  trouble  to  sell  my  cream 
at  least  15  per  cent  higher  than  those 
having  just  common  cows.  In  my  ob¬ 
servation  of  milk  dealers,  I  notice  that 
customers  demand  a  richer  quality  of 
milk,  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  in 
proportion  to  the  quality.  In  fact,  I 
have  a  large  demand  for  Jersey  milk, 
but  do  not  sell  any.  I  think  the  induce¬ 
ments  great  for  dairymen  to  improve 
their  herds  by  the  use  of  the  best  Jersey 
or  Guernsey  bulls  obtainable,  and  think 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  necessary  for  milkmen  to  do  so  to 
enable  them  to  compete  with  the  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  that  are  now  doing  so. 

Trenton,  Mo.  E.  B.  COOPER. 

Color  the  Milk. — There  is  no  surer 
way  to  improve  one’s  stock  and  do  a 
better  dairy  business,  than  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  cattle  by  grading.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when 


one  should  consider,  if  he  expects  to  be 
successful,  not  alone  the  question  of  how 
much  he  can  produce,  but  also,  how  he 
can  secure  the  best  quality,  and  thus 
command  the  best  market.  I  have  found 
it  possible  for  dairymen  to  sell  rich  milk 
at  an  improved  price,  particularly  in 
larger  towns  and  cities,  but  generally  it 
is  noted  that  the  best  dairy  products 
always  command  a  sale  in  face  of  the 
strongest  competition.  The  glass  bottle 
containing  a  golden-colored  milk  that 
shows  a  large  per  cent  of  cream,  is  al¬ 
ways  salable,  and  this  can  be  no  better 
accomplished  than  by  the  use  of  the 
Guernsey  bull  on  good  grade  milking 
COWS.  W.  U.  CALDWELL. 

Peterboro,  N.  n. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Fish  as  Stock  Food. — The  reference 
to  the  use  of  horseshoe  crabs  as  poultry 
food,  on  page  471,  recalls  the  fact  that 
these  shellfish  are  utilized  as  food  for 
swine  along  the  Jersey  coast.  During  a 
part  of  the  Summer,  the  horseshoe  crabs 
are  taken  in  immense  quantities,  and 
thrown  into  the  piggeries,  where  they 
are  greedily  devoured.  The  flesh  of 
these  crustaceans  is  too  coarse  and  strong 
in  flavor  for  human  consumption,  except 
when  very  young,  when  they  are  some¬ 
times  boiled  and  eaten.  Jersey  swine 
are  not  the  only  animals  fed  upon  sea 
food,  for  it  is  stated,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  British  Fisheries  Commission, 
that  in  parts  of  British  Columbia,  not 
only  hogs,  but  cows,  also,  are  sometimes 
fed  upon  salmon,  while  some  of  the  Tar¬ 
tar  tribes  of  northern  Asia  supplement 
the  regular  diet  of  their  ponies  with  salt 
fish!  In  Connecticut,  cases  are  reported 
where  dairy  cows  are  fed  largely  on  salt 
fish  and  hay. 

Killing  Rats. —  Alva  Agee,  in  the 
National  Stockman,  tells  how  they  kill 
rats  in  times  of  “  overproduction  ”,  and 
give  the  cats  a  rest : 

Having  penned  the  cats,  bits  of  fresh  beef  are 
scattered  on  the  barn  floor,  and  the  rats  have  a 
feast.  A  second  batch  is  then  prepared,  strych¬ 
nine  being  used  for  seasoning.  The  fresh  meat 
absorbs  the  poison,  which  is  superior  to  any 
other  form  for  this  purpose.  This  course  of  treat¬ 
ment,  given  once  every  time  there  is  an  invasion, 
is  effective,  and  gives  the  cats  time  to  act  as 
ornaments  out  on  the  meadows,  watching  for 
field  mice. 

Humbug  Cows. — Hoard’s  Dairyman  tells 
of  a  sensible  German-American  dairyman 
who  delivered  the  following  lecture  from 
experience  : 

When  I  first  begin  to  keep  cows,  I  make  a  big 
fool  of  myself.  My  neighbors  were  all  der  same 
way,  and  so  none  of  us  got  any  help.  All  der 
time  everybody  say,  “You  must  have  a  big  cow, 
so,  when  you  can  milk  her  no  more,  she  will  sell 
for  a  good  price  to  der  butcher.”  But  I  notice 
that  dem  fine  butcher  cows  make  no  profit  when 
dey  give  milk,  like  the  real  dairy  cow  does.  That 
means  I  must  throw  away  100,  or  may  be  *500 
pounds  of  butter  so  I  can  have  200  or  300  pounds 
more  beef  after  seven  or  eight  years.  I  notice 
none  of  that  kind  of  farmers  make  much  profit 
on  their  cows.  Den  I  say— dot  kind  of  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  humbug,  and  the  farmer  that  keep  the 
butcher  cow,  humbugs  himself  several  years,  and 
then  the  butcher  humbugs  him  at  last.  So  I  get 
a  bull  what  has  more  butter  in  his  blood,  than 
beef,  and  when  my  neighbors  ask  me  “what  for?” 
I  say,  “  I  keep  cows  what  are  best  for  the  cream¬ 
ery,  not  for  the  butcher.”  It  was  a  humbug 
when  you  throw  away  a  dollar  to  look  for  a  cent. 

Bicycles  and  Horses. — The  bicycle 
has,  of  late  years,  been  blamed  for  much 
of  the  depression  in  the  horse  trade.  It 
appears,  however,  that  there  may  be 
two  sides  to  this  question.  The  manager 
of  one  of  the  largest  equestrian  acade¬ 
mies  in  New  York  has,  evidently,  discov¬ 
ered  the  other  side.  He  says  : 

The  bicycle  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  as  far 
as  we  were  concerned.  I’ll  admit  that  it  was  dis¬ 
guised  at  first.  But  I  never  joined  the  chorus  of 
the  calamity  howlers.  I  predicted,  from  the 
start,  that  the  horse  would  stand  the  test,  and  so 
he  has.  Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  had  never  taken  out-of-door  exer¬ 
cise  learned  to  ride  a  wheel,  and  spent  hours 
every  day  in  the  open  air.  When  a  man  or  a 
woman  finds  out  what  a  great  thing  it  is  to  have 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  that  settles  the  thing. 
The  habit  once  formed,  you  aren’t  going  to  coop 
that  man  or  that  woman  up  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  The  wheel,  as  I  say,  taught  this  habit  to 
ever  so  many  wealthy  people.  Then  everybody 
took  to  the  bicycle.  The  world  wheeled.  Some 
mernand  women  didn’t  want  to  be  in  the  crowd, 


so  they  decided  to  give  up  wheeling  except  once 
in  a  while.  But  what  they  couldn’t  do  was  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  give  up  out-of-door  exer¬ 
cise,  consequently,  people  who  would  never  other¬ 
wise  have  learned  to  ride  a  horse,  have  taken  it 
up  now. 

The  Nose  Test. — In  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Vermont  Butter  and  Cheese- 
Makers’  Association,  Prof.  J.  L.  Hills 
told  how  II.  B.  Gurler,  then  the  instruc¬ 
tor  in  dairying,  used  to  teach  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  smell : 

It  was  a  favorite  trick  of  his  to  take  several 
jars  of  fresh  sweet  milk,  and  place  them  in  pecu¬ 
liar  environments  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  to 
bring  them  into  the  class,  requesting  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  detect  by  their  sense  of  smell  where  the 
jars  had  been  placed.  Sometimes  they  were  put 
in  the  silo,  anon  into  the  pig  pen,  sometimes  in 
the  proximity  of  a  fermenting  manure  pile,  again 
in  the  horse  stable.  Once,  I  believe,  a  jar  was 
put  in  a  kitchen  where  cabbage  was  being  cooked. 
Just  prior  to  being  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  class,  the  jar  and  its  contents  were  warmed 
to  about  105  degrees  F.,  and  then  the  noses  of  the 
class  were  called  into  requisition.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  notice  with  what  accuracy  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  able  to  diagnose  the  source  of  the 
odors. 


The  largest  steer  on  record  is  said  to  be  a  cross 
of  Short-horn  on  Holstein.  When  slaughtered  at 
six  years  of  age,  this  steer  weighed  3,850  pounds. 

Evert  report  seems  to  indicate  that  the  sheep 
business  is  improving.  People  are  evidently  eat¬ 
ing  more  mutton  than  ever  before,  and  it  now 
looks  as  though  good  mutton  sheep  would  be 
first-class  property  during  the  next  10  years. 

In  Central  Park,  New  York,  a  flock  of  sheep  is 
always  kept  on  the  rich  lawns.  Formerly,  South 
Downs  were  kept  in  this  flock,  but  of  late,  the 
South  Downs  have  been  sold,  and  Dot-sets  have 
taken  their  places.  TheDorsets  are  a  handsomer 
sheep  pasturing  on  the  lawn,  and  it  has,  also, 
been  found  that  they  are  .able  to  fight  off  the 
dogs  with  considerable  success.  Even  in  New 
York  City,  a  cur  is  a  curse  to  the  sheep  herder. 

A  Game  rooster  in  New  York  City  passed  as  an 
educated  animal.  He  was  owned  by  a  political 
club,  and  was  taught  to  crow  whenever  some  one 
pulled  his  tail.  When  the  political  party  to  which 
he  belonged  won  an  election,  he  was  carried 
about  on  election  night  and  made  to  crow  when¬ 
ever  such  crowing  was  desired.  The  neighbors 
went  before  the  judge  to  have  this  rooster  abated 
as  a  nuisance,  and  a  policeman  was  sent  out  at 
2  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  hear  him  crow,  in 
order  to  decide  whether  he  was  a  nuisance  or  not. 
As  the  policeman  belonged  to  the  same  political 
party  as  the  rooster,  he  would  still  be  permitted 
to  crow. 

Western  Cattle.  —  Northern  Nebraska  and 
southern  Dakota  sheep  and  cattle  men  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  present  outlook  on  the  ranges. 
Early  in  the  season,  scarcity  of  water  was  re¬ 
ported,  but  the  abundant  rains  during  May  and 
.Tune  have  filled  every  stream  and  water-hole. 
The  calf  crop  of  the  section  named  is  25  per  cent 
greater,  according  to  estimate,  than  that  of  any 
other  section.  A  number  of  the  range-owners 
are  adding  high-grade  bulls  to  their  herds,  prin¬ 
cipally  Herefords,  Short-horns,  and  Galloways; 
but  the  last  breed  does  not  seem  so  popular  as 
others.  It  is  not  expected  that  shipments  of 
cattle  will  be  quite  so  large  as  last  year,  the 
stock  being  cleaned  up  quite  closely.  Sheep  men 
are  encouraged  by  the  advancing  price  of  wool. 

A  Guernsey  Man  Talks. — I  think  that  the 
Guernseys  are  a  first-class  dairy  breed.  I  have 
no  purebred  cows,  but  if  the  purebreds  are  as 
good  accordingly  as  the  grades,  they  are  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  I  have  grade  heifers  two 
and  three  years  old,  that  have  given  30  to  37 
pounds  per  day,  that  will  test  five  per  cent,  one 
that  has  never  tested  less  than  5  6,  and  our  whole 
milk  just  as  it  goes  to  the  factory,  scarcely  ever 
goes  below  4.5.  I  have  some  two-year-old  heifers 
that  are  just  ready  to  drop  their  first  calves,  that 
will  make  40-pound  cows.  We  have  some  that 
have  beaten  the  40-pound  mark  by  considerable, 
still  their  test  has  held  above  four  per  cent.  I 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  at  the  factory  for 
rich  milk,  Jerseys  not  excepted,  and  a  number  of 
them  go  to  the  factory,  but  we  take  no  second 
place.  j.  j.  b. 

Omro,  Wis. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


A  Pedigree 

is  as  valuable  and  as 
desirable  in  a  m  a  - 
chine  as  in  an  animal. 
Especially  so  when  it 
is  based  upon  actual 
performance. 
SHARPLES 
DAIRY 

SEPARATORS 
have  that  kind  of 
pedigrees.  They  take 
all  the  cream  from 
the  milk  in  the  best 
possible  way,  leaving 
it  in  the  best  form  and  at  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  cost  for  labor,  fuel,  oil  and  repairs. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


[Perfect  Milk 

»  Does  the  milk  have  a  bad  taste; 
does  It  turn  sour  too  quickly  T 

THE  PERFECTION/ 

IVfllk  Cooler 
,  and  Aerator.. 

Lwlll  stop  the  trouble.  It  Is  a  low  priced  machine 
and  should  be  in  every  dairy.  Send  for  cliciilars. 

L  ff.  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  N. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Oi'cumje  Butter  Colrrr — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


Prtr  Cala~CUKAP  K°R  cash.— cheese  noops, 

rUI  vdlw  Presses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  160  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  In  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  &  HOXIE,  Utica,  N.  Y 


contract  for  some  first-class  bome- 
■  vCtflTvll  made  Anple  Butter  and  Maple  Sugar 
Address  J.  C.  CHRISTIE.  Windotn,  Minn. 


The  MAIN  DISASTER 

thmi  (M  Mai  U  u;  Mt.ek  Mr  Daiey  fmrmtr 

la  to  igmoro  "  U>  J»c4krdf  la  oAosk  feodiaa. 

Probably  ao  aompaar  la  this  •oantiy  kaa  advooatod 
inch  methods  so  Iona  and  persiatsntly  as  the 
Smalley  Jlfg.  Co.  or  Manitowoc,  Wis.  Their 

1898  Silo  literature,  which  they  entitle  SmalleY’a 
Stock  Feeder’s  Guide,  is  now  ready  for  distribn- 
tion,  and  will  be  mailed  free  if  yon  name  this  paper. 
Also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  lino  (VI  p  a  n  T*  U 

of  Silo  Machinery  KJ  ll  tAK  I  n. 


Double  Value 

is  obtained  from  cut  feed 
all  live  stock. 

THE  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER  CUTTER 

prepares  it  in  the  best  ibrin, 
quickest  time  and  with  least 
power.  Send  forcatalogue  No. 13. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 


MILK  IS  88°/o  WATER 


That  shows  the  importance  of 
having  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  on  the  dairy  farm.  For 
this  purpose  noth  Ins:  IsHupur- 
ior  to  HALL  STEEL  TANKS. 


This  is  our  stock  tank,  but  wo  make  others  for  feeding  pig* 
and  calves,  cooling  milk,  hauling  whey — anything  you  want. 
Special  price  to  first  inquiries  from  new  territory. 

CircularH  Mailed  FUEE, 

THE  HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO. 

68  North  Ashland  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


fiGOOD 


3  Ton 
.35. 

Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
oald.  Full  descriptive  catalogue  FREE. 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Good  Agents  Wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 


De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  ”  Separators. 

First — Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets.  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

"I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago.  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.”— Richard  Kesuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Improved  U,  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

Thk  Spaniard  sighed,  “  my  latest  tight 
I  fear  won’t  bear  analysis  ; 

My  weapons  wouldn't  work  aright 
Because  of  pen  paralysis.” 

— Detroit  Free  Preen. 

“  I  wo.NDKH  how  many  of  the  recon- 
centrados  will  be  saved?”  “Probably 
all  those  who  have  been  converted.” — 
Puck. 

Father:  “  Well,  my  son,  did  you  break 
the  new  horses  so  they  would  stand 
steam  ?”  Son  :  “  No,  father,  but  I  broke 
the  carriage.” — New  York  Weekly. 

Vihitok  :  “  You  are  a  little  mite,  Willy; 
now  tell  me  when  you  grow  up,  what 
will  you  be?”*  Willy  (after  pausing  a 
few  seconds):  “  I’ll  be  bigger.” — Adame 
Freeman. 

“  Have  you  heard  the  report  from 
Washington  that  the  Navy  Department 
has  advertised  for  500  cats?”  “No; 
what  for?”  “  To  take  the  Canaries.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

Barber  :  “  Shall  1  take  a  little  of  the 
ends  of  your  hair  off,  sir  ?  ”  Customer  : 
“  Yes,  I  think  you  would  better  take  it  off 
at  the  ends,  unless  you  can  get  it  out  of 
the  middle.” — TUI  Bite. 

“  The  Thompsons  can’t  decide  what  to 
name  their  twins.”  “  Well,  if  the  twins 
resemble  their  other  children,  they 
should  call  one  Vesuvius  and  the  other 
Terror.  ” — Chicago  Record. 

“  I  don’t  see  why  you  like  a  little  short 
creature  like  me,”  said  Miss  Sawedoff, 
the  millionairess.  “  Oh,  I  do,”  said  Por- 
per.  “I’ve  often  been  a  little  short 
creature  myself.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Why  isn’t  kissing  one  way  to  remove 
paint  ?  Why  isn’t  a  boil  in  the  pot  worth 
two  on  the  neck  ?  Why  doesn’t  the 
father  of  twins  serve  two  masters  ?  Why 
isn’t  a  begging  letter  more  or  less  touch¬ 
ing. — Chicago  Ncwe. 

“  The  man  who  owns  the  farm  next  to 
mine  is  the  luckiest  fellow  I  ever  saw.” 
“  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  There’s 
no  such  thing  as  luck.”  “There  isn’t, 
hey?  Then  will  you  kindly  tell  me  how 
it  happened  that  he  bored  for  water  and 
struck  oil,  while  I  bored  for  oil  and 
struck  water  ?  ” — Detroit  Free  Preee. 

Dixon  :  “  I  don’t  believe  young  Short- 
leigh  is  half  as  extravagant  as  people 
say  he  is.”  Ilixon  :  “  Perhaps  not,  but 
I’ve  noticed  that  he  has  a  suit  of  clothes 
for  every  day  in  the  week.”  Dixon:  “  Is 
that  so  ?  Why,  he  always  had  the  same 
suit  on  every  time  I  met  him.”  Hixon  : 
“  Well,  that’s  the  one.” — Credit  Lost. 

A  somewhat  reckless  youth,  who  had 
enlisted  for  the  war,  and  had  spent  his 
time  in  camp  in  writing  home  for  money, 
finally  sent  this  telegram  as  a  “clincher”: 
“  Father :  Leg  shot  off  in  sham  battle. 
Send  all  funds  you  can.”  To  this  the  old 
man  replied  :  “  Son  :  Don’t  know  your 
number,  but  wooden  leg  goes  to  you  by 
express.  If  it  doesn’t  fit  get  camp  car¬ 
penter  to  plane  it.  Pest  love.  All  well 
here.” — A tlanta  Constitution. 

Now  tbe  weather  man  in  happy, 

And  rejoices  in  his  lot; 

For  he  reads  the  war  dispatches, 

Then  gets  up  and  makes  things  hot. 

—Chicago  Record. 


■  UY  "DIWXQT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BIST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FRIES 
For  Houie*,  Barn*,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  K*  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  l.ow  prices  will  surprise  yoa  Write  for  Samples. 
0  W.  IN0ERS0LL.  ueo  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  V 


KNIVES  for  ib&m 

Write  for  prices,  it  will  pay  you. 

S.  E.  LINCOLN,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


FARMERS 

joe  c*<5  nasae  money  by  ooUinc  and  main* 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders, used  od  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it's  fust.  Tice  1  tael  f.  Costs 
leas  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get 
town  agency.  Samples,  k sizes,  mailed 
4  Cts.  TIE  CO.,  ll«x  i,  Un*dill»,  A.  V. 


10  Men’s  Work 

Tremendous  3ales  of  ilalloek’s  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  Potato  Digger  In  the  last  year, 
chow  It  Is  a  marvel  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  money-making.  Does  the  work  ten 
inen  would  do  with  forks.  It’s  a  money-maker  to  work  with,  to  hire  out,  or  to  sell  by 
taking  an  agency.  Nothing  ever  offered  to  farmers  ever  had  such  a  boom.  Every 
one  sold  sells  from  one  to  a  dozen  others.  Thousands  of  users  testify  :  “1C*  the  Brat 
I’ntiito  Digger  in  the  World.”  Send  for  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  It 
till  over  the  world.  It  lias  no  rivals.  All  the  old-style,  high-priced  Diggers  ure  thrown 
In  the  Junk  pile  when  Hallock's  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  comes  along.  Write  at  once  for 
descriptive  matter,  prices  and  full  information.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 


Gilt  Edge  Potato  Harvester 

•'I  sold  your  differ  to  Mr.  R.  8.  Post,  and  ho  used  it  last  Friday  and  Saturday  In  very  hard  stony  ground,  and  oa 
0  Ride  hill  at  that,  and  it  did  its  work  well.  I  Raw  it  this  morning  myself,  and  I  must  say  that  I  can  a  good  n>-uj 
of  them  next  season,  and  I  would  like  to  be  sure  of  the  ageucy  for  Yours  truly, 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  1897.  W.  H.  H.  Stebbl 


“The  digger  arrived  all  right,  although  it  was  a  long  time  on  the  way.  I  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial,  aud  t  ns  la 
tbe  result.  It  digs  all  tbe  potatoes,  leaves  them  all  in  sight,  and  the  ground  in  splendid  shape.  I  just  about  saved  tha 

prico  of  the  digger  this  year  in  digging  my  Severn 
acres  of  |>otaU>cs.  I  think  there  will  be  no  troubla 
in  selling  them  another  year.  For  a  starter  three 
of  my  neighbors  say  they  want  one  next  year." 

Yours  truly,  M.  1).  Pickett. 

Okemos,  Mich.,  November  13,  1897. 

“The  season  is  now  about  over,  and  we  arc  very 
much  pleased  with  our  success  w  ith  your  Gilt  F.dga 
potato  digger  for  this  our  flret  season  with  it.  Wo  have  told  *28 
of  them  and  they  are  all  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  We  have 
two  left,  but  have  them  hired  out  at  *25  cents  per  acre. 
With  one  of  these  machines  we  have  dug  over  70  acies  and 
not  one  oent  for  repairs."  Yours  truly, 

Prairie  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  18,  1897.  Prairie  City  Product  Co. 

“Inclosed  And  check  to  cover  sample  digger  shipped  to  me 
recently.  I  put  the  digger  out  for  trial  this  A  M.  It  works 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  I  Immediately  wired  you  for  five 
more.  Trust  you  shipped  them  at  once.  Please  send  me 
contract  covering  two  counties.  1  expect  to  have  a  large 
trade  on  your  digger."  Yours  truly,  Henry  Wallets. 
Shermsvllle.  III.,  August  19,  1897. 

Mr.  Walters  had  been  handling  a  high  pi  Iced  digger  for 
several  years.  Was  very  skeptical  about  the  Gilt  Kdge  but 
the  above  shows  the  result  of  his  giving  it  a  trial.  He  sold 
during  the  season  of  '97,  33  diggers,  every  one  of  which 
gave  entire  satisfaction. 

Special  Offer  for  introduction  where  territory  has  not  been  placed. 

JSt  stem?"  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805  YORK,  PA. 


American  Buncher 

ansi  Seed  Savar— 

it’s  a  neat  device  for  attaching  to  tb a  cutter  bar  of  s  mown 
FOR  HARVESTING  O LOVER  SEED. 

The  cut  shows  how  It  operates.  Saves  all  shattering.  It  will 
follow  right  after  any  machine  now  used  and  mavo  OIW* 
third  more  mood  than  can  otherwise  be  secured.  This  is 
the  willing  testimony  of  hundreds  who  have  tried  it  and  who 
know.  1  ‘ays  for  itself  the  llrst  season.  Amk  your  dealer 
for  It,  Catalogue  and  testimonials  from  users  aont  ire*. 

American  Buncher  Manfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Grant-Ferris  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Rye  Thrasher. 

The  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  in  the  world.  Will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain  In  the  same  lime  with  less  power  than  any  machine  built.  Sold 
with  or  without  Stacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Seeder,  Grant’s  Fan  Mill,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  Address  GRANT-FERRIS  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

88  fltyle*  A  Sizes  for  Horse  and  8 team  Power. 


Bell 


-fc* 


oargest  line  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLONS  PLOW  CO..  1 1 1 1  Hampshire  8L .Quincy, ML 


FARQUHAR’S 


Ajax  Traction  and  Portable  Engines, 


Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  1’rlces. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.  Ltd.,  YORK,  PA. 


FARM UPRiGHT — horizontal 

ENGINES 


From  8  HJ?. 
Upward. 


WITH  STEEL  BOILER8 

Specialty  adapted  and  largely 
used  for  driving  Grinding 
Mi  I  in  Feed  Clutters,  Wood 
Saws,  'Corn  Shelters,  Dairy ^ 
Machinery,  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 
Send  for  pamphlet  und  state 
size  power  wanted 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  1 308  Springfield, 0. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PREB8EB. 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  10  hrs 

SEND  FOK  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  4  PRESS  CO., 

(Sue.  to  Sclicnck  A  Sheridan) 
FULTON.  Oswego  County.  N.  Y. 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogno. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHEBT 

PRESS  CO.,  _  _ 

118  W.  Water  8L,  My  mouse,  N.  Y, 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASH  KBS 
and  CLEANERS 


WOOD  SAWS. 


One  A  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTpDC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  1  1  LllO 

ELLIS  KEYSTOHEAGR’LWORKS.Poltstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT,  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y 


kWELL  drilling  machinery 

manufactured  by 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
(DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
1SYEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Galvan¬ 
ized 
1  Stool 


7; 


Sclf-oill  - 
BestG<  cq  C&d, 
Ackno  r>  ;ed 
,  to  be  a>  ^Ynost  ’ 
powe  -*■  >d 
dura  /;i<lo. 

W<  , every-  ’ 

thl'VY  'farmer  | 
1  net  Oils  line. 

Ti  o 

T  'o  t  and 

f  Q  JS, 

•  Cutter  ^  ’• Indorm , 
Shcii^  s,  otCm 
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DOWER  and 
TUMPING 

CatAlopTue.  full  of  valuable  point*,  1 

Appleton  Mfg .  Co. 

’ 27  Fargo  St.  .  BATAVIA,  ILL.  ' 


mills; 

le  points,  free.  0 


_  HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  Ohl«  _ 

^VVVIVVIVVVVVIWIVWVWVWIWWW,'; 


FARM  EHS, 

CBKAMBKY 
STOCK 
DAI  BY 
AND  ALL  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER”  SgJ" 

Statlonarles,  Portables,  &c. 
Catalogue,  Testimonials,  Ac.,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


and  Tread  Horse  PowersoP.»u>, 
Smalley  Goods  have  been 
made  for  41  years  in  the  same 
place  by  Smalley.  Think  of 
what  that  means  in  the  way  of 
weeding  out  everything  experi¬ 
mental;  also  in  our  ability  to 
produce  the  very  best  machines 
at  a  minimum  cost.  We  don’t 
guess  at  it;  we  know  positively 
that  we  can  give  you  better  value 
in  a  Cutter,  Carrier,  or  Power 
for  operating  than  you  can  ob¬ 
tain  elsewhere.  Our  ’98  Silo 
Booklet  has  Ex-Gov.  Hoard’s 
latest  silo  views,  Ensilage  for 
the  Dairy  Cow,  mailed  free. 
Also  Catalogues.  If  you  are  an 
up-to-date  Dairy  or  Stock  rais¬ 
ing  farmer,  we  want  you  on  our 
correspondence  list. W e  believe 
we  can  do  you  good.  Don’t 
forget  to  mention  this  paper 
when  you  write. 


"SMALLEY  GOODS" 
AGENCY  GOES  WITH 
v  FIRST  ORDER. 


SMALLEY  MFG.  CO., 
Sole  Makers, 
MANITOWOC.  WIS.  i 
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BREEDING  THE  ANGORA  CAT. 


now  TO  BUILD  A  CATTERY. 

What  the  Business  Promises. 

Possibilities  in  Cat  Breeding1.— The  Angora  cat 
has  been  a  mint  for  the  original  breeders  in  thiscoun- 
try.  While  the  breeding  of  these  cats  is  now  in  its 
infancy,  there  are  larger  Helds  for  their  breeding,  and 
the  market  is  not  limited.  The  best  Angoras  are 
always  in  demand,  and  the  best  specimens  can  be  sold 
at  fabulous  prices.  The  fancier  who  has  a  peculiar 
strain,  that  possesses  some  different  qualities  from 
that  of  his  neighbor,  is  certain  to  sell  and  succeed, 
and  is  confident  of  receiving  a  lucrative  sum.  These 
facts  should  surely  encourage  the  further  breeding 
and  keeping  of  these  pets,  which  can  be  so  easily 
raised  without  any  additional  cost  to  the  average 
farmer,  who  has  plenty  of  food  for  them,  and  can  in 
many  ways  raise  them  cheaper  than  the  city  farmer  who 
is  obliged  to  confine  his  animals  to  close  quarters  and 
pay  higher  prices  for  his  milk,  his  meat,  and  his  fish. 
Furthermore,  he  has  better  opportunities  for  their 
growth  and  development  in  the  chances  for  them  to 
play  and  run  about  the  long  grass,  which  develops 
muscle,  produces  size,  and  allows  the  perfect  growth 
of  the  beautiful  hair  which  so  becomes  a  perfect 
Angora. 

Many  farmers  have  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  the  Angora  cat  of  late,  as  the  demand 
has  increased  so  wonderfully  the  past  few  years,  and 
as  there  seems  to  be  a  local  market  near  every  city.  A 
fancier  can  raise  six  or  a  dozen  of  these  pets,  dis¬ 
posing  of  them  at  the  best  prices,  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  cost,  making  for  himself  a  neat  little  sum  from 
means  with  which  he  had  not  hitherto  been  acquainted. 
Where  farmers  can  offer  Angoras  locally,  and  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  best  specimens  to  fashionable  people,  they  find 
a  large  profit,  especially  if  they  are  successful  in  pre¬ 
senting  their  stock  in  a  favorable  way,  at  the  age 
when  the  kittens  are  cunning,  playing  about  on  the 
piazza,  or  climbing  trees.  Women  are  better  able  to 
raise  these  cats  than  men,  as  they  have  a  certain  fond¬ 
ness  for  them.  A  small  capital  is  necessary.  The 
best  Angora  eats  bring  good  prices,  and  it  will  cost 
something  to  establish  a  kennel  at  the 
start.  The  amount  will  depend  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  beginning.  One 
may  expend  825,  or  8100  and  secure, 
perhaps,  a  pair  or  two  pairs  of  pure¬ 
bred  adults.  It  is  best,  too,  to  start 
with  the  very  finest  stock,  as  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  raise  the  best  kittens  as  the 
poorest. 

Ilow  to  Keep  Cats. — The  fitting 
up  of  a  suitable  kennel  need  not  cost 
much,  but  there  are  important  points 
in  the  construction  and  the  care  of  the 
kennel,  which  should  not  be  neglected, 
and  which  the  owner  of  an  Angora  is 
always  ready  to  explain.  If  one  is  to 
have  but  a  single  pair,  no  special 
quarters  should  be  provided  other  than 
the  usual  corner  behind  the  stove  in 
the  kitchen,  or  the  barrel  in  the  cellar. 

It  is  well  to  allow  the  cats  as  much 
freedom  as  possible.  It  is  no  more 
necessary  to  house  them,  or  to  chain 
them,  than  the  ordinary  house  cat.  1  f 
three  or  four  cats  are  to  be  kept  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  any  special  quarters  ;  but,  of 
course,  if  12  or  25  cats  are  to  be  kept,  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  them,  to  have  separate  compartments,  and 
to  keep  each  pair  away  from  the  others. 

The  best  buildings  and  the  best  methods  to  employ 
are  the  same  as  with  hens.  Of  course,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  cattery,  the  interior  has  to  be  arranged  a 
little  different  than  for  poultry.  The  house  should 


be  warm  and  dry,  free  from  draughts,  and  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  Cats  like  a  good  deal  of  straw  and 
earth,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  floors  and  things  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  place  high  shelves  of  easy  access, 
that  they  may  steal  away  when  they  take  a  special 
not  ion.  The  yard  can  be  constructed  the  same  as  if 
wired  for  pigeons.  Of  course,  where  the  cats  are  to 
be  separated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  in  parti- 


A  TYPICAL  ANtiOLtA  CAT.  Fig. 


tions,  but  avoid  any  woodwork,  if  possible,  as  that 
prevents  much  sunlight  and  ventilation.  In  Angora 
cat  breeding,  it  is  wise  for  the  breeder  first  to  accord 
his  animals  strength,  and  keep  them  well  and  hardy  ; 
second,  to  raise  only  such  specimens  as  are  of  value. 
There  are  many  mistakes  in  trying  to  raise  all  of  the 
kittens.  Too  many  strive  for  quantity  rather  than 


for  quality.  The  proper  breeding  of  these  animals  is 
little  short  of  a  science.  Fven  small  details  cannot 
be  neglected  in  the  early  stages. 

What  Cats  to  Buy. — In  buying  Angoras,  it  is 
always  best  to  purchase  when  about  three  to  six 
months  old.  'The  animals  can  be  obtained  much 
cheaper  then  than  when  they  reach  maturity.  They 
are  more  easily  trained  at  that  age,  and  become  well 


acquainted  with  their  home  and  master.  It  is  well 
for  one  in  selecting  Angoras  to  decide  on  one  special 
color  from  which  to  breed,  and  in  any  event,  select 
the  color  which  is  most  likely  to  be  popular.  Many 
rich  shades  now  come  in  the  Angora,  some  of  which 
are  very  pretty  and  attractive,  yet  do  not  attract  the 
connoisseur,  who  prefers  odd  specimens  and  choice 
colorings.  Probably  no  better  color  can  be  kept  than 
black  or  blue.  These  two  have  a  stable  demand,  and 
kittens  in  those  colors  always  look  well,  usually  have 
a  very  rich  coloring,  and  one  gives  the  other  enough 
comparison  to  make  them  look  attractive. 

The  special  reasons  why  a  farmer  should  encourage 
the  keeping  of  an  Angora  instead  of  the  ordinary 
house  cat,  is  because  the  expense  of  keeping  this  ani¬ 
mal,  while  it  is  capable  of  performing  as  much  service 
to  its  owner  as  the  ordinary  eat,  is  less,  as  he  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  sell  his  kittens  at  high  prices,  where  ordinarily, 
he  is  obliged  to  dispose  of  common  kittens  in  a  way 
that  is  not  at  all  lucrative.  The  fact  of  having  a 
mother  cat  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  are  to  be 
eight  to  ten  kittens  a  year,  and  they  sell  at  the  lowest 
at  810  apiece,  or  the  highest  825.  A  certain  sum  can 
be  annually  secured  for  pocket  money  without  any 
expense,  which  ought  to  be  considered  attractive. 
The  sale  of  these  kittens  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  summer  resorts,  or  places  where  city  people  are 
likely  to  visit.  They  will  become  very  much  attached 
to  the  little  kitten  on  the  lawn  or  door  stoop,  and  the 
question  of  price  is  scarcely  considered. 

A  Cat  Mats  a  Mortgage. — It  has  been  known  that 
a  little  girl  in  the  country,  who  had  three  Angoras, 
two  mother  cats,  and  who  started  with  very  nice 
stock,  being  a  Christmas  gift  to  her,  raised  one  season 
something  like  18  kittens.  The  profit  from  these 
was  enough  to  send  her  to  school  for  a  term,  partly  to 
pay  the  mortgage  on  the  farm,  and  to  pay  her  mother’s 
doctor  bill.  It  would  hardly  seem  at  first  that  these 
three  little  kittens  roaming  about  unnoticed  would  be 
capable  of  performing  so  much,  but  where  the  value 
of  these  animals  is  known,  one  can  readily  see  that 
their  rearing  has  been  exceedingly  neglected  by  the 
farmer  of  the  present  day.  Of  course,  there  is  as  much 
in  raising  kittens  and  selling  them,  as  there  is  in  buy¬ 
ing.  If  a  farmer  buys  the  best  stock, 
cats  from  a  well-known  farm,  he  has  a 
backbone  to  his  cattery,  and  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  pedigree  which  gives  an  extra 
value  to  his  stock.  I  think  that,  where 
such  an  opportunity  is  opened  to  the 
farmers,  and  where  the  demand  is  so 
large  and,  in  many  cases,  the  market 
is  theirs,  more  of  them  should  enter 
into  the  raising  of  these  pets,  which 
can  be  easily  done  without  any  extra 
expense,  and  with  a  very  little  capital 
invested.  bobkrt  kknt  jamks. 

R.  N.-Y. — Angora  cats!  It  is  true 
that  thousandsof  these  animals  are  de¬ 
manded  every  year  by  fashionable  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  wanted  for  pets.  They 
gratify  a  desire  which  is,  perhaps,  as 
legitimate  as  that  for  Christmas  straw¬ 
berries  or  hothouse  melons.  If  a 
wealthy  woman  thinks  more  of  a  eat 
than  she  does  of  a  child,  we  feel  sorry 
for  her,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
business  measure,  we  would  like  to 
furnish  the  eat !  Instead  of  sneering 
at  a  taste  which  we  cannot  appreciate,  we  would  like 
the  job  of  gratifying  that  taste  by  breeding  a  first- 
class  Angora.  That  strikes  us  as  the  way  to  look  at 
eat  breeding.  You  can’t  expect  to  sell  any  old  Tom 
or  Tabby  to  such  people.  A  cat  isn’t  always  a  cat, 
that  is,  a  cat  that  will  bring  a  good  round  price. 
Breed  and  pedigree  are  as  necessary  here  as  in  the 
case  of  other  live  stock. 
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ft  HAT  THEY  SAY. 

Spea king  of  planting1  a  late  crop  of  peas,  W.  W. 
Rawson,  a  noted  market  gardener  of  Massachusetts, 
says  that  he  has  taken  some  pains  to  investigate  the 
matter.  lie  finds  that,  if  e*+rly  varieties  like  Nott’s 
Excelsior,  American  Wonder  or  Little  Gem  are 
planted  late,  there  is  little  danger  of  mildew.  Thfey 
make  strong  and  upright  vines,  and  are  not  liable  to 
mildew  like  the  tall-growing  varieties. 

Trimming  thk  Incubator  Lamp.  —  An  inquirer 
writes  to  know  the  best  way  to  trim  the  lamp.  I 
have  one  lamp  which  has  not  been  out  for  seven 
weeks.  It  burns  square  and  clear  yet.  It  is  trimmed 
by  rubbing  a  tenpenny  nail  across  the  burner  once  a 
day.  I  get  the  wick  cut  just  right  at  first,  and  then 
rub  off  only  the  crust,  and  it  will  be  the  same  shape 
as  before.  It  will  burn  down  evenly  each  time. 

c.  e.  c. 

Cheap  Dynamite. — Dynamite  can  be  purchased  in 
Cincinnati  for  10  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  first-class. 
I  have  purchased  it  in  other  towns  at  20  cents  per 
pound,  not  one-half  as  good.  I  used  about  50  pounds 
last  Spring  in  blasting  stumps  and  bowlders,  and  did 
great  execution.  Dynamite  also  works  well  in  blast¬ 
ing  out  a  hole  for  fruit  trees  in  our  hard  clay  soil,  as 
the  ground  is  so  thoroughly  loosened  that  the  roots 
take  hold  at  once,  jr.  l.  v. 

Crest vue,  O. 

Stacking  Headed  Grain. — Considerable  has  been 
said  about  the  use  of  headers  in  gathering  grain  on  a 
western  plain.  The  headed  wheat  should  be  stacked 
in  narrow  stacks  from  12  to  14  feet  wide,  in  order  that 
it  may  cure  better.  Since  Russian  thistles  became 
numerous  in  the  West,  considerable  trouble  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  having  them  mixed  with  the  headed  grain 
It  is  usually  greener  than  wheat,  and  when  put  into 
the  stack,  is  liable  to  fo  ment  and  spoil  more  or  less 
grain. 

Farm  Name  Wanted, — We  have  often  urged  our 
readers  to  name  their  farms.  We  think  that  a  good 
name  helps  to  give  character  to  a  farm,  and  is  profit¬ 
able  in  a  business  way.  It  is  hard  sometimes  to  pick 
out  just  the  right  name  for  a  farm.  One  of  our  readers 
in  New  England  wants  a  name  for  a  fruit  farm  and 
orchard  bordering  on  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in 
Plymouth  County,  Mass.  Such  names  as  “  Lakeview  ” 
and  “  Lakeside  ”  are  barred  out,  but  a  striking  name 
is  wanted.  Will  some  of  our  readers  please  put  on 
their  thinking  caps  and  see  what  they  can  suggest  as 
an  appropriate  name  for  this  farm  ? 

Storing  English  Wheat. — English  farmers  are  still 
talking  about  storage  silos,  as  they  are  called.  They 
want  the  English  government  to  buy  up  at  least  one 
year’s  supply  of  wheat,  and  keep  it  in  warehouses 
against  times  of  war  or  famine.  It  turns  out  that 
English  wheat  could  not  be  kept  in  this  way,  as  it  is 
softer  than  the  wheat  from  California  and  British 
Columbia.  The  only  way  to  store  it  successfully 
would  be  to  mix  it  with  this  hard,  brittle  wheat. 
British  farmers  are  advised,  however,  to  hold  their 
wheat  in  a  stack,  for  when  properly  stacked,  it  will 
keep  for  years,  and  be  always  ready  for  thrashing. 

Tiie  Carman  Potatoes. — A  reader  in  Massachusetts 
says  that  he  bought  a  bushel  of  what  were  supposed 
to  be  Carman  No.  3  potatoes.  As  they  grow,  he  finds 
two  distinct  varieties.  The  plants  of  one  stand  up 
straight,  have  a  dark-green  color,  the  others  sprawl 
on  the  ground,  look  weak  and  shiftless,  and  are  light 
green.  Which  is  which  ?  The  characteristic  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Carman  No.  3,  is  the  fact  that  the 
plants  grow  upright.  They  have  a  dark,  leathery 
foliage,  and  a  dark,  almost  purple  stem.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  light  green  plant  which  sprawls  on  the 
ground  early  in  its  career,  is  unworthy  to  bear  the 
name  of  Carman  No.  3. 

Hard  Place  for  Hydraulic  Ram. — J.  S.  Wetmore, 
of  Connecticut,  comments  on  the  article  printed  on 
page  481,  in  which  Mr.  Senger speaks of  using  hydraulic 
rams.  Mr.  Wetmore  thinks  that,  on  account  of  the 
small  supply  of  water,  the  locating  of  this  ram  re¬ 
quires  the  nicest  discrimination.  It  is  a  question,  he 
thinks,  whether  it  can  be  made  to  work.  He  says  that 
80  feetof  drive  pipe  would  be  fatal  ;  40  feet  of  lj^-inch 
pipe  would  give  the  best  possible  results.  This  size  of 
pipe  would  let  water  through  without  friction,  while 
too  much  pipe  of  small  size,  would  give  such  a  slow 
motion  as  to  retard  the  action  of  the  ram.  The  great 
length  of  the  pipe,  also,  would  provide  too  heavy  a 
column  of  water  to  be  forced  back  by  the  reaction  of 
the  water  in  the  discharge  pipe.  He  says  that  the 
pipe  can  be  attached  to  the  ram  by  means  of  a  reducer 
near  the  ram.  He  sees  no  practical  value  in  the  siphon 
suggested  by  Mr.  Senger  ;  in  fact,  he  would  consider 
it  a  hindrance  to  the  free  action  of  the  ram,  which 
would  greatly  overbalance  the  securing  of  the  water 
that  is  below  the  top  of  the  pipe.  If  the  ram  is  draw¬ 
ing  the  water  to  any  extent,  below  the  continual 
supply  of  the  spring,  it  is  bound  to  stop  anyway,  as 


soon  as  it  is  low  enough  to  suck  air  into  the  supply 
pipe,  and  the  elbow  is  certainly  a  hindrance.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  considers  the  advice  as  good  as  could  be  made. 

Forcing  Asparagus. — Many  of  our  readers  have 
been  more  or  less  interested  in  efforts  to  force  as¬ 
paragus.  This  vegetable  is  gaining  in  popularity  all 
over  the  country,  and  prices  during  the  past  few 
years  have  usually  ruled  high.  There  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  very  early  asparagus;  efforts  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  made  to  force  it  ahead  of  its  regular  season. 
We  have  told  our  readers  how  this  has  been  done  by 
placing  a  barrel  over  several  plants,  or  even  building 
a  small  frame  over  an  outdoor  bed,  with  steam  heat 
driven  into  it.  Prof.  Stinson,  of  the  Missouri  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Columbia),  has  issued  a  bulletin  in 
which  he  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments  in 
forcing  asparagi’.s  by  steam  heat.  Trenches  were  dug 
at  intervals  through  the  field,  and  covered  so  that  the 
heat  would  be  retained.  Steam  pipes  were  then  laid 
across  the  field  with  connections  so  that  the  steam 
could  be  forced  into  these  trenches.  In  this  way  the 
steam  spread  through  the  ground,  warming  it  and 
forcing  the  asparagus  into  an  early  growth.  The 
experiment  met  with  much  success,  and  produced  a 
very  early  crop.  This  note  is  hardhy  seasonable  at 
this  time,  but  we  call  attention  to  it  as  an  interesting 
fact,  and  before  the  time  comes  for  putting  this 
process  in  operation,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the 
full  particulars. 

Kettle  for  Cooking  Feed. — I  have  a  kettle  set  in 
a  sheet-iron  jacket,  which  is  very  handy  for  cooking 
feed  for  the  hens.  It  was  set  in  the  basement  part  of 
our  two-story  henhouse,  on  the  ground,  as  it  has  no 
grates  or  bottom.  The  steam  would  fill  the  room  and 


wet  the  walls  ‘‘wringing  wet.”  I  disliked  to  put  it 
somewhere  else,  as  I  do  not  like  to  carry  stuff,  and 
must  save  all  the  steps  I  can.  After  some  study,  I 
tried  a  cover  rigged  as  shown  at  Fig.  231.  A  tin  cover 
was  made  to  fit  the  top,  and  a  two-inch  pipe  attached 
to  it  and  the  stove  pipe.  A  piece  was  made  to  slip 
over  the  rest  so  the  cover  can  be  taken  off  easily. 
Even  when  the  cover  is  not  down  square,  no  steam 
comes  out  into  the  room.  It  is  a  perfect  success,  aud 
not  patented.  The  capacity  of  the  kettle  is  increased 
nearly  a  bushel,  as  the  potatoes  will  cook  in  the  steam 
at  the  top  sooner  than  in  the  boiling  water  below. 

_ C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

EGGS  IN  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER. 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  THE  HENS. 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  that  confronts  the 
poultryman  seems  to  be  the  getting  of  eggs  in  October 
and  November.  It  is  our  opinion  that  there  is  less 
difficulty  in  securing  Winter  eggs  than  in  getting  an 
egg  supply  during  the  months  mentioned.  We  have 
asked  a  number  of  poultrymen  as  to  their  methods  in 
overcoming  this  difficulty. 

Make  Light  Bralimas  Moult. — The  proprietor 
of  Ilartnest  Farm  says  that  feeding  Brahmas  a  strong 
ration  encourages  early  moulting,  and  brings  the  liens 
to  laying  in  October.  By  strong  ration,  he  means  one 
high  in  protein  and  comparatively  low  in  fat.  lie 
boils  pea  meal  until  it  is  a  very  thin  gruel,  and  into 
this  mixes  a  meal  composed  of  wheat  meal,  oatmeal, 
bran,  linseed  meal  and  barley  meal,  until  the  mash  is 
crumbly.  He  wishes  his  fowls  to  eat  all  possible  of 
this  mash,  yet  to  scratch  all  day  ;  so  the  mash  is  fed 
at  night,  all  they  will  eat  up  clean.  Only  enough 
small  grain  is  fed  for  breakfast  and  dinner  to  keep 
them  busy  scratching  for  it.  Grit,  fresh  water,  fresh 
air,  green  food,  clean  quarters,  are  essential.  Early- 
hatched  chicks  are  indispensable  ;  late-hatched  chicks 
are  always  behind  in  moulting  and  laying. 

Leghorn  Pallets  Surest. — B.  Holmes  says  that 
there  is  more  profit  from  50  eggs  laid  from  the  middle 


of  September  to  the  middle  of  December,  than  from 
150  eggs  laid  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  never 
could  make  a  flock  of  old  hens  lay  much  during  the 
time  mentioned,  and  does  not  know  of  anybody  who 
can.  Occasional  specimens  which  were  allowed  to  sit 
early  and  have  had  a  rest,  can  be  brought  to  laying 
early,  but  they  comprise  a  small  portion  of  the  aver¬ 
age  flock.  The  surest  way  to  get  early  layers  is  to 
hatch  Leghorns  or  Minorcas  early  in  March,  keep 
them  growingevery  day,  dispose  of  the  males,  and  the 
pullets  will  begin  in  September  and  keep  it  up,  at  least 
until  cold  weather  sets  in.  He  says  that  most  of  them 
will  quit  and  will  begin  to  moult.  These  should  be 
sold  at  once  and  the  feed  bill  stopped.  His  opinion  is 
that  they  will  then  have  made  more  money  for  the 
owner  than  they  would  if  kept  two  years.  By  this 
time,  pullets  of  the  larger  breeds  should  begin  to  lay, 
and  keep  it  up  all  Winter,  with  proper  housing  and 
food.  Hens  will  moult  later  and  later  each  year.  He 
would  never  keep  a  late-moulting  bird  unless  she  were 
an  extraordinarily  good  breeder,  and  he  wished  her 
progeny. 

Plymouth  Rock  Pullets.— A.  G.  Gilbert,  Poul¬ 
try  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Central  Experiment 
Farm,  says  that,  last  year,  they  hatched  B.  P.  Rock 
pullets  March  10,  which  laid  about  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  continued  well  throughout  the  Winter.  Their 
chicks  are  usually  hatched  by  hens  in  May  or  early 
June  and  lay  late  in  December,  sometimes  sooner. 
He  intends  to  try  artificial  hatching  and  rearing  of 
chicks,  next  year.  He  realized,  several  years  ago, 
that  hens  moult  too  late,  as  a  rule.  The  moult  of 
young  hens  can  be  brought  on  sooner,  and  shortened 
by  proper  care,  diet  and  range.  Last  moulting  sea¬ 
son,  they  used  deodorized  blood  meal  instead  of  cut 
green  bone,  and  did  not  find  results  so  satisfactory. 
This  year,  they  purpose  to  try  cut  green  bone,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  boiled  livers,  heads,  etc.  As  a  rule,  their  hens 
show  a  profit  of  §1.75  to  §2  each  per  annum,  but  they 
sell  many  eggs  for  hatching  at  §1  per  sitting  ;  still  he 
thinks  that,  if  turned  into  poultry,  these  eggs  would 
pay  almost  as  well. 

Care  of  the  Hens. — C.  S.  Brooks,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  says  that  they  get  as  many  pullets 
hatched  in  February,  March  and  April  as  possible. 
These  can  be  made  to  lay  in  August  or  September, 
and  continue  until  the  moulting  period  of  the  next 
year.  It  is  hard  work  to  get  them  started  again  after 
moulting,  as  a  hen  must  have  some  rest.  Moulting 
hens  generally  start  laying  again  in  December  or 
January.  The  pullets  are  better  egg-producers  than 
one-year-olc  hens.  Their  morning  feed  is  scraps  from 
the  table,  or  cooked  roots  mixed  with  bran,  ground 
oats,  corn  meal  and  middlings  so  that  the  mixture  is 
quite  dry.  Twice  a  week,  oil  meal  is  given,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  sunflower  seeds  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  for  30 
hens,  also  ground  bone  and  lard  scrap  at  the  same 
ratio  ;  at  night  give  a  grain  ration  mixed  so  as  to  give 
a  change  during  the  week — grain,  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  buckwheat,  Hungarian  grass  seed.  Plenty  of 
scratching  material  is  furnished.  Laying  hens  require 
a  warm  place  to  sleep,  and  plenty  of  exercise  in  order 
to  produce  eggs  in  late  Fall  and  Winter.  This  treat¬ 
ment  gives  them  good  results,  and  they  are  able  to 
gather  eggs  all  through  the  year,  though  the  quantity 
is  smaller  during  the  moulting  season. 

Americans  vs.  Asiatics. — W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  has  no  reliable  method 
of  forcing  hens  so  that  they  will  lay  in  October.  Some 
hens  fed  a  fairly  nitrogenous  ration  containing  con¬ 
siderable  old-process  linseed  meal,  finished  moulting 
earlier  than  others  having  a  ration  containing  con¬ 
siderable  starchy  and  fatty  foods.  After  hens  have 
begun  to  moult,  as  well  as  a  few  weeks  before  they 
begin,  he  would  feed  a  liberal  and  rather  narrow  ration 
containing  animal  food  or  some  nitrogenous  grain 
food  mixed  with  the  ordinary  grains.  With  Leghorns, 
it  is  always  easier  to  secure  October  eggs  from  the 
early  pullets,  the  hens  seldom  laying  until  late  in 
November.  Cochin  hens  have  often  laid  well  in 
October,  beginning  late  in  September,  and  laying 
through  the  Winter.  He  has  had  Game  and  Asiatic 
hens  lay  in  the  Fall.  Best  results  can  be  secured  from 
the  American,  or  possibly,  from  some  of  the  Asiatic 
breeds,  so  far  as  securing  October  eggs  is  concerned, 
but  he  would  rather  depend  on  Leghorn  pullets.  He 
believes  that  early  moulting  is  largely  an  individual 
characteristic,  and  can  be  secured  by  selection  in 
breeding. 

Force  Early  Pullets. — Jas.  Dryden,  of  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station,  has  had  no  experience  in  forcing 
hens  to  lay  in  October  and  November.  In  their  ex¬ 
periments  last  year,  their  hens  did  not  stop  laying 
until  October,  and  one  pen  of  late-hatched  pullets  did 
not  stop  until  November.  Those  same  hens  laid  no 
eggs  for  two  months  afterwards.  He  questions 
whether  it  is  possible,  by  any  method  of  treatment, 
to  get  hens  over  their  moulting,  and  laying  again  in 
October  or  even  November.  It  is,  doubtless,  true  that 
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THREE  POLLED  DURHAM  HEIFERS.  HORNS  ARE  USELESS.  Fig.  232. 


O.  C.  Halstead,  of  Rens¬ 
selaer,  Ind.,  says  there 
are  several  families  of 
Polled  Durhams,  some  of 
which  are  pure  Short¬ 
horns  that  are  naturally 
hornless.  None  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  register  if  they 
have  other  than  Short¬ 
horn  blood,  except,  it 
may  he,  the  native  mulley 
blood.  Polls  caused  by 
crossing  on  the  Red  Poll 
or  the  Plack  Scotch  cat¬ 
tle  would  not  he  accepted. 

The  Polled  Durhams  arc 
a  beef  breed,  and  have 
the  docile  habits  of  the 
Short-horn.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  Halstead  pre¬ 
fers  them  to  any  other 
polled  breed. 

John  Raker,  of  Plym¬ 
outh,  I  nd. ,  says  that  most 
of  the  Polled  Durhams  were  bred  from  the  common 
mulley  cow,  and  the  Short-horn  bull.  Hornless  heif¬ 
ers  were  saved  and  bred  back  to  the  Short-horn  until 
the  calves  contained  90  per  cent  of  Short-horn  blood. 
With  this  per  cent  of  the  blood,  they  can  be  registered. 
Mr.  Baker  says  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  calves 
come  hornless,  and  he  considers  them  superior  to 
the  Red  Polls  or  the  Black  Scotch  cattle.  By  breed¬ 
ing  the  hornless  bulls  to  Short-horn  cows,  the  calves 
can  be  recorded  at  one  year  old,  provided  they  are 
hornless.  The  pure  Short-horns  without  horns  which 
were  descended  from  the  Minnesota  cow,  Oakwood 
Ciwynne,  are  called  the  Polled  Short-horn  or  double 
standard,  as  they  may  be  recorded  in  both  herdbooks. 
Double  standard  cattle  are,  of  course,  preferred  to  the 
other,  although  for  practical  purposes,  the  Polled 
Durhams  are  about  as  useful.  One  great  advantage 
with  these  cattle  is  the  fact  that  they  can  be  crossed 
with  the  Short-horns,  and  produce  high  grades  with 
the  Short-horn  mai’ks,  and  not  produce  a  mongrel,  too 
often  the  case  when  the  other  polled  breeds  are  used. 

L.  E.  Jones,  of  Rob  Roy,  Ind.,  says  that,  in  the 
single  standard  Polled  Durhams,  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  calves  will  be  polls,  and  a  larger  per  cent  in  each 
succeeding  cross.  He  has  no  fault  to  find  with  either 
Red  or  Black  Polled  cattle,  but  as  compared  with  the 
Black  Polls,  the  Polled  Durhams  are  equal  to  them  in 
beef  quality,  and  superior  for  milk.  They  are  equal 
to  the  Red  Polls  as  milkers,  and  superior  for  beef.  He 
thinks  that  the  double  standard  Polled  Durham,  being 
a  pure  Short-horn  without  horns,  will  make  the  ideal 
general-purpose  cow,  and  he  considers  that  this  is  the 
coming  breed. 


purpose  cows.  These  cattle  are  gentle  and  orderly  in 
disposition,  their  color  is  red  and  roan,  their  size  and 
form  are  that  of  the  Short-horn. 

“  An  association  has  been  formed,  known  as  the 
American  Polled  Durham  Breeders’  Association,  and 
the  first  volume  of  the  herdbook  is  now  out.  J.  n. 
Miller,  of  Mexico,  Ind  ,  is  secretary.  Since  the  origin 
of  this  breed,  there  has  sprung  out  of  a  Short-horn 
herd,  a  sport  or  freak  of  Nature  in  the  shape  of  a 
purebred  Short-horn,  born  without  horns  ;  this  bull 
was  kept  and  used  with  good  results  in  some  of  the 
herds.  Fig.  232  shows  three  of  our  heifers  taken  two 
years  ago,  when  shown  as  yearlings.  They  were 
known  as  the  ‘Three  Roses.’” 


A  FARM  BOUNDED  BY  WATER. 

FEATHERS  AND  FUR  ON  FAMED  FISHER’S  ISLAND. 

[EDITOKIAL  COUKESPONDENCE.] 

Part  VI. 

Odds  and  Ends. — On  such  a  farm  there  are  many 
appliances  and  methods  that  are  of  great  value  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  work.  Anything  that 
tends  to  reduce  the  labor  required,  or  to  economize 
time,  is  of  much  value  in  the  long  run.  Economies 
are  possible  in  many  directions  that  would  not  be 
practicable  in  a  business  conducted  on  a  smaller  scale. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  risks  connected  with 
poultry  keeping  on  a  large  scale  that  do  not  confront 
the  smaller  grower.  The  larger  establishment  must 
be  run  on  correct  business  principles,  and  every  detail 
be  carefully  looked  after.  The  employment  of  labor 
necessarily  requires  careful  planning  and  intelligent 


The  Water  Supply. — 

This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  in 
connection  with  the  poul¬ 
try  business.  Pure  water 
in  abundance  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  fowls  as  food. 
It  is  obtained  here  from 
wells,  is  pumped  by  wind¬ 
mills  into  tanks,  and 
from  these  is  led  by  pipes 
all  over  the  place.  A 
plentiful  supply  is  ob¬ 
tainable  in  any  part  of 
the  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings  by  simply  turning  a 
faucet.  In  only  one  way 
could  it  be  furnished 
more  easily,  and  that  is 
by  having  it  arranged  so 
that  it  is  constantly  run¬ 
ning,  and  there  are  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  plan. 

The  Engine  Room. 

— The  steam  engine  fur¬ 
nishes  steam  for  cooking 
feed,  runs  a  feed  grinder, 
green  -  bone  cutter,  and 
any  other  desired  ma¬ 
chinery.  Last  year,  for 
the  first,  a  crop  of  corn  was  raised,  grain  being 
generally  bought  by  the  car-load.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  this  corn  was  being  shelled  with  a  hand  shellcr 
preparatory  to  grinding,  but  a  power  sheller  had  been 
ordered,  and  was  on  the  way.  The  advantages  of 
having  a  feed  grinder  are  many.  Mr.  Crangle  said 
that  they  want  two  different  sizes  of  cracked  corn, 
and  with  their  own  grinder  they  can  make  it  any  de¬ 
sired  size.  Then  any  desired  mixture  of  feed  can  be 
made  and  ground,  so  they  know  just  what  they  are 
feeding.  The  advantage  of  having  steam  power  to 
run  a  green-bone  cutter  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has 
tackled  the  job  of  turning  one  by  hand.  This  steam 
power  is  one  of  the  economies  rendered  possible  by 
doing  business  on  a  large  scale.  The  same  advantages 
might  be  secured  in  any  farm  neighborhood  by 
cooperation. 

The  Turkeys. — Formerly  two  breeds  of  turkeys 
were  kept,  but  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
keeping  them  separated  led  to  the  discarding  of  one, 
and  the  Mammoth  Bronze  now  holds  full  sway, 
although  there  are  several  distinct  strains  of  these,  so 
that  inbreeding  is  entirely  avoided.  Mr.  Crangle  says 
that  inbreeding  is  more  detrimental  to  turkeys  than 
to  any  other  class  of  fowls.  Fisher’s  Island  turkeys 
are  noted  all  over  the  world.  The  breeding  stock  has 
a  strain  of  wild  blood,  and  the  nearly  natural  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  young  are  raised  render  them 
very  hardy  and  less  susceptible  to  disease.  The  toms 
used  as  breeders  weigh  30  to  40  pounds,  and  the  hens 
18  to  25  pounds  each.  They  have  a  large  range.  The 
hens  make  their  nests  in  the  bushes  to  suit  them¬ 
selves.  When  one  has  begun  to  lay,  a  stake  is  set  up 


Getting  Rid  of  the  Horns. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Clawson,  of  Clawson,  O.,  thus  tells  us  how 
the  single  standard  cattle  were  produced:  “In  pro¬ 
ducing  these  cattle,  the  object  of  the  breeders  has 
been  to  produce  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Short¬ 
horn,  minus  the  horns.  A  strong  prejudice  existed 
against  the  polled  or  mulley  cattle,  by  cattle  dealers, 
but  by  studying  the  many  advantages  of  hornless 
stock,  such  as  disposition,  less  danger  of  injury  to 
other  stock  and  to  themselves  (and  I  might  say  to 
man),  feeding  and  sheltering  in  close  yards,  and  in 
shipping,  the  breeders  were  taught  the  fact  that  the 
horns  must  go.  The  Angus  and  Galloway  cattle  were 
objectionable  on  account  of  their  color,  the  Red  Polled 
on  account  of  their  size,  so  the  breeders  concluded 
that  the  native  mulley  or  grade  mulley  cow  was  the 
starting  point ;  so  selecting  a  few  native  mulley  cows, 
of  good  size  and  form,  very  likely  graded  with  Short¬ 
horn  blood,  the  breeders  started  out  by  breeding  these 
mulley  cows  to  purebi’ed  Short-horn  bulls.  These 
native  cows  and  their  polled  progeny  were  bred  to 
Short-horn  bulls  for  three  crosses,  saving  only  the 
heifer  calves  that  came  up  to  the  standard.  These 
third-cross  heifers  were  then  bred  to  a  third-cross 
polled  bull,  making  a  slight  inbreeding  here,  but 
strengthening  the  polled  characteristic.  The  heifers 
from  this  inbreeding  that  came  up  to  the  standard, 
were  then  bred  to  the  Short-horn  bulls  again,  casting 
off  as  before  ;  these  cattle  can  now  show  from  6  to  10 
crosses  of  Shoit-horn  blood. 

“Especial  care  has  been  taken  to  improve  the  milking 
qualities  of  this  breed,  so  that  cows  of  our  herd  are 
above  the  average  Short-horn  cows  for  milk.  The 
Polled  Durhams  may  well  be  considered  the  general- 


supervision.  Five  men  are  regularly  employed  here; 
a  larger  part  of  the  building  constantly  going  on  is 
done  by  them  during  odd  times.  This  sort  of  economy 
of  time  might  make  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  on  many  a  farm.  The  large  number  of  small 
houses  and  coops  scattered  o^er  the  farm  represent  a 
large  economy  of  time  saved  in  small  sections. 

Feeding  by  Horse  Power. — The  scattering  of 
the  stock  over  so  much  territory,  involves  a  good  deal 
of  travel  in  feeding.  Some  pails  of  feed  were  set  on 
a  buckboard  wagon  drawn  by  an  active  little  pony, 
and  away  we  went  across  lots,  dodging  rocks  and 
bushes,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  stopping  here  and 
there  at  the  small  houses  and  coops  to  replenish  the 
feed  troughs.  Often,  very  few  chickens  were  visible, 
as  they  rushed  for  shelter  to  the  numerous  clumps 
of  bushes,  growing  wild  everywhere.  These  half¬ 
wild  birds  may  not  be  so  tame  as  hand-raised  ones, 
but  this  kind  of  life  makes  them  strong  and  vigorous. 

Excellent  and  Cheap  Paint. — Nothing  is  so 
necessary  to  preserve  buildings,  especially  in  sea  air, 
as  good  paint.  Good  paint  and  cheap  paint  are  not 
always  synonymous  terms.  The  buildings  here  are 
all  thoroughly  painted.  Many  of  the  smaller  houses 
are  covered  with  the  Neponset  Red  Rope  paper.  For 
this  as  well  as  for  painting  the  wood,  a  very  durable 
and  satisfactory  paint  is  made  from  a  mixture  of 
metallic  paint,  Venetian  red  and  linseed  oil.  The  last 
is  purchased  by  the  barrel,  and  this  paint  costs  when 
ready  to  apply,  about  (30  cents  a  gallon.  Mr.  Crangle 
said  that,  if  applied  to  the  Neponset  paper  when  the 
latter  is  first  put  on,  a  gallon  of  paint  will  cover  a 
good  deal  of  surface,  so  it  is  comparatively  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Not  only  does  paint  preserve  the  buildings,  but 

it  adds  immensely  to 
their  appearance. 


the  time  of  moulting  may  be  somewhat  influenced  by  the 
method  of  treatment  and  feeding,  but  there  is  nothing 
definite  as  to  what  extent  this  is  so.  Early-hatched  pul¬ 
lets,  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  ought  to  begin  laying 
during  the  Fall.  He  has  no  trouble  in  making  Leg¬ 
horns  lay  in  September.  Pullets  which  lay  early  in 
the  Fall  will  be  through  laying  earlier  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  moult  earlier,  and  begin  laying  earlier  the  next 
season  than  pullets  that  did  not  lay  until  January  or 
February. 


THE  POLLED  DURHAM  CATTLE. 


HOW  THE  SHORT-HORNS  LOST  TUKIU  HORNS. 

We  frequently  see  statements  in  the  western  papers 
concerning  a  breed  of  Polled  or  hornless  Short-horn 
cattle.  The  ordinary  Short-horn  has  well-formed 
horns,  and  in  order  to  learn  how  the  Polled  Durham 
originated,  and  how  it  compared  with  other  cattle,  we 
have  obtained  information  from  a  number  of  breeders. 

.T.  M.  Hughes,  of  Luray,  la.,  says  that  the  originator 
of  the  breed  was  Oakwood  Gwynne  4th,  a  registered 
Short-horn  cow  owned  in  Minnesota.  This  cow  had 
small  and  imperfect  horns,  and  she  produced  twin 
heifers  that  had  perfect  polled  heads.  These  twins 
were  recorded  as  Nelly  and  Molly  Gwynne,  and  from 
them  has  come  the  stock  which  produced  the  Polled 
Durham.  Mr.  Hughes  says  that  there  are  some  Polled 
Durhams,  so-called,  which  originated  from  the  native 
mulley  cow,  and  which  are  really  high-grade  ;  because 
they  have  a  large  per  cent  of  Short-horn  hlood,  they 
are  accepted  in  the  Polled  Durham  herdbook,  but  not 
in  the  Hhdrt-horn  herdbook.  Mr.  Hughes's  cattle  are 
all  recorded  in  both  Short-horn  herdbook  and  Polled 
Durham  herdbook*  and 
the  only  noticeable  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  pure 
Short-horn  and  Polled 
Short-horn  is  that  the 
latter  are  naturally  horn¬ 
less  ;  in  fact,  there  has 
been  no  other  breed 
mixed  with  them. 
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to  mark  the  spot,  and  the  eggs  are  gathered  each  day. 
When  a  hen  shows  a  disposition  to  sit,  she  is  given  a 
clutch  of  eggs  and  allowed  to  hatch  them.  Then  for 
three  or  four  weeks  the  young  ai'e  fed  and  cared  for, 
hut  as  soon  as  old  enough,  all  are  moved  out  into  the 
large  pastures  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  where 
they  run  almost  wild  until  Fall,  when  they  are  rounded 
up.  They  are  visited  three  or  four  times  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  to  see  that  they  are  all  right,  fed  a 
handful  of  grain,  hut  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves 
largely.  They  live  mostly  on  grasshoppers,  berries, 
etc.  Raised  under  such  conditions,  the  turkeys  are 
not  tame  enough  to  make  good  pets,  but  their  hardi¬ 
ness  and  vigor  are  beyond  question. 

Poultry  Markers. — Mr.  Crangle  says  that  every¬ 
body  in  the  poultry  business,  no  matter  how  small 
the  business  may  be,  should  have  a  poultry  marker, 
and  mark  all  chicks  when  taken  fi-om  the  nest.  This 
marker  is  simply  a  small  punch  by  means  of  which  a 
tiny  hole  is  punched  in  the  web  of  the  foot.  This 
serves  several  purposes.  With  breeders  of  fancy  poul¬ 
try,  it  is  used  to  keep  track  of  different,  strains  and 
matings.  In  Thk  It.  N.-Y.  of  July  9,  we  had  a  sym¬ 
posium  on  how  to  tell  the  age  of  a  hen,  and  one 
breeder  said  that  he  couldn’t  tell  the  age  of  his  own 
hens  without  looking  for  these  marks.  So  they  are 
useful  for  this  purpose,  and  enable  one  to  select  the 
old  stagers.  By  different  combinations  of  marks,  a 
number  of  different  records  may  be  made.  There 
have  heen  numerous  instances  in  which  stolen  fowls 
have  heen  identified  by  means  of  these  marks.  Chicks, 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and  all  birds  may  be  thus 
marked.  The  marker  costs  but  25  cents,  and  may  be 
had  of  all  poultry  supply  houses. 

Natural  Advantages. — Rolling,  gravelly  orsandy 
well-drained  land,  with  abundant  cover,  pure  water 
and  isolation,  are  most  prominent.  No  trouble  here 
from  getting  the  neighbors’  turkeys,  or  other  fowls 
mixed  with  their  own  flocks.  There  is  very  little 
trouble  from  hawks  or  other  predatory  vermin.  In 
some  localities,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  poultry 
at  large  as  they  are  kept  here,  because  of  the  ravages 
of  their  natural  enemies.  Then  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  loss  by  thieving,  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
thief  to  get  away  with  his  plunder.  They  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  home  market  during  the  Summer  just  when 
there  is  little  demand  for  eggs  for  hatching;  this 
market  also  takes  the  broilers  and  roasters,  and  the 
block  is  the  fate  of  those  birds  which  do  not  come  up 
to  the  required  standard  for  breeding  stock.  These 
advantages  combined  with  skillful  breeding  and  in¬ 
telligent  supervision  explain  the  success  attained. 

_  F.  II.  v. 

A  LATE  CROP  OF  PEAS. 

VARIETIES,  CULTURE  AND  SOIL. 

We  always  raise  a  supply  of  peas  for  table  purposes 
during  the  Fall  months.  We,  also,  make  a  second 
planting  of  the  different  early  varieties  in  our  Trial 
Grounds  to  mature  during  the  latter  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  early  in  October,  and  of  all  our  stocks  of 
early  peas  as  a  further  check  in  our  Spring  trials. 
The  pea  naturally  succeeds  best  in  a  cool,  moist  soil, 
and  during  the  hot  Summer  months,  the  growth  is  so 
much  enfeebled  by  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  soil 
and  atmosphere  as  to  render  it  an  easy  prey  to  disease. 

For  the  Fall  crop,  we  plant  about  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  again  on  the  fifteenth,  and  from  one  of  these 
plantings,  if  not  both,  we  have  always  succeeded  in 
getting  a  fair  supply  of  peas  of  the  finest  quality, 
even  though,  in  a  hot,  dry  Fall,  the  vines  and  peas  are 
sometimes  slightly  affected  by  mildew.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  these  late  plantings  maturing  for 
the  table  during  cool,  Fall  weather,  are  superior  in 
quality  and  sweetness  to  those  grown  in  the  Spring. 
In  these  late  plantings,  we  generally  use  the  dwarf, 
early-maturing  varieties,  planting  two  or  three  kinds 
at  the  same  time,  which  will  mature  in  succession, 
using  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  American  Wonder,  Nott’s 
Excelsior,  William  Hurst,  and  Premium  Gem.  Some 
of  the  early  bush  varieties  are,  also,  excellent  for  this 
purpose,  and  can  be  grown  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
without  support.  Among  the  best  for  this  purpose, 
are  Burpee’s  Quantity,  Abundance,  Everbearing  and 
Iiorsford's  Market  Garden. 

A  good  loamy  soil,  with  a  cool,  clay  subsoil,  into 
which  the  roots  can  penetrate  in  search  of  moisture, 
is  the  best  with  us  ;  in  fertilizing,  we  prefer  land  that 
has  been  well  dressed  with  stable  manure  early  in  the 
Spring. 

For  Spring  planting,  we  prefer  to  plow  the  manure 
under  the  previous  Fall,  as  it  is  then  in  fine  condition 
to  be  assimilated  by  the  young  plants,  and  there  is  no 
danger  from  any  burning  action  from  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  green  manure,  or  trouble  from  insect  pests. 

While,  of  course,  our  plantings  are  for  home  use, 
the  question  of  profit  does  not  arise  in  connection 
with  this  Fall  crop  of  peas,  though  some  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  in  our  immediate  vicinity  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  sowing  pea-9  ip.  August  for  the  Fall  market  in 


ground  which  has  been  cleared  from  early  Spring 
crops.  We  would  judge  that  the  crop  matured  in  the 
Fall  would  not  be,  in  general,  over  50  per  cent  of  that 
raised  under  favorable  circumstances  during  the 
Spring.  E.  D.  DARLINGTON. 

Superintendent  of  Trials,  Fordhook  Farms. 


THE  BERRY  AND  TRUCK  PATCH. 

FRUITS  ON  A  GOLDENROD  SOD. 

To-day,  July  1,  I  am  in  the  midst  of  cultivating  and 
hoeing  strawberries,  sweet  corn,  etc.  My  choice  this 
year  for  a  strawberry  patch  was  most  unpromising — 
a  goldenrod  field  or  none  at  all.  The  goldenrod  was 
four  feet  high,  and  thick.  I  first  rolled  it  flat,  and 
burned  it  over  in  February.  I  began  plowing  March 
10  for  blackberries,  raspberries,  strawberries  and 
early  peas,  for  a  catch  crop  between  blackberries  and 
raspberries.  Blackberries  and  blackcaps  are  planted 
eight  feet  apart,  with  three  rows  of  Nott’s  Excelsior 
peas  in  each  space.  I  find  eight  feet  the  best  distance 
for  blackberries  and  blackcaps.  I  have,  this  year,  a 
patch  of  peas,  and  have  cleaned  it  up  and  planted  the 
ground  to-day  to  Evergreen  sweet  corn.  Next  year, 
I  can  plant  peas  again  or  potatoes,  and  after  that,  the 
“  briers”  will  fully  occupy  the  land  ;  meanwhile,  the 
catch  crops  will  pay  for  the  cultivating  of  the  berries. 

I  never  before  had  so  good  a  stand  of  blackberries 
or  red  raspberries  as  this  year.  I  planted  them 
April  2,  and  the  continued  wet  weather  gave  them  the 
best  possible  chance,  fully  95  per  cent  living.  The 
condition  of  this  goldenrod  sod  by  May  13  was  dis¬ 
couraging  in  the  extreme.  It  was  too  wet  to  fit  for 
strawberries  all  through  April  and  May.  I  heeled  in 
the  strawberry  plants  in  the  kitchen  garden  as  soon 
as  they  arrived,  one  inch  apart,  requiring  for  10.000 
plants  two  days'  work.  I  did  not  worry  about  them, 
but  the  ground  was  getting  pretty  green,  and  was  too 
wet  to  touch.  Finally,  May  13, 1  began  setting,  taking 
up  and  setting  a  few  hundred  a  day  between  showers, 
finishing  on  June  3.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the 
“new  way”  of  setting  strawberry  plants.  I  lost 
scarcely  any,  and  they  are  looking  well,  and  setting 
new  plants  with  great  vigor. 

That  goldenrod  was  a  poser.  The  little  shoots 
would  laugh  at  me  all  through  that  wet  time,  but 
now  I  have  my  time,  for  only  a  clip  of  hoe  or  culti¬ 
vator  is  needed,  and  sure  death  follows.  The  soil  is 
now  exceedingly  mellow,  the  old  sod  is  all  broken  up, 
and  evidently  yielding  abundant  plant  food.  I  expect 
to  get  a  full  matted  row  by  Fall.  I  shall  know  more 
about  goldenrod,  at  any  rate.  I  am  putting  on  fer¬ 
tilizer  high  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  believing 
that  the  burning  every  year  of  all  growth  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  nitrogen  naturally  present. 

New  Jersey.  _  h.  t.  adams. 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  BAG  GRAPES? 

Several  years  ago,  quite  an  interest  was  taken  in 
bagging’  grapes.  As  most  of  our  readers  know,  this 
was  done  by  placing  stout  paper  bags  over  the  bunches 
when  the  grapes  were  about  as  large  as  good-sized 
shot.  The  bags  remained  over  the  bunches  until  the 
grapes  were  ready  to  pick.  Of  late,  a  number  of 
growers  have  been  asked  whether  this  practice  con¬ 
tinues,  and  is  profitable  in  a  commercial  way.  Read¬ 
ers  also  wish  to  know  what  advantages  are  gained  by 
such  bagging.  We  find  that  the  practice  has  prac¬ 
tically  been  abandoned  by  those  who  grow  grapes  for 
the  market,  although,  in  several  cases,  it  is  followed 
in  quite  large  vineyards. 

Chas.  A.  Green  says  that  it  surely  will  not  pay  to 
bag  grapes  except  for  a  market  that  will  pay  extra 
prices  for  line  samples  of  fruit.  Most  of  those  who 
bag  grapes  at  present  have  only  a  few  vines  in  the 
garden.  Such  persons  may  well  use  bags,  for  they 
protect  the  clusters  as  well  as  increase  the  beauty  of 
the  grapes,  and  give  some  protection  from  grape  rot. 
Rochester  grapes  are  seriously  attacked  by  the 
birds,  so  much  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  perfect  specimens.  The  general  appearance  of 
bagged  grapes  is  greatly  improved.  The  bloom  is  un¬ 
impaired,  and  bagged  specimens  are  more  delicately 
tinted  and  more  perfect  in  every  respect.  Mr.  Green 
has  not  noticed  that  the  skin  is  more  tender. 

E.  C.  Gillette,  of  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  says  that  he 
used  bags  only  to  determine  the  power  of  different 
varieties  to  fertilize  themselves.  Such  grapes  were 
bagged  before  any  blossoms  appeared.  He  thinks  the 
general  appearance  was  improved,  particularly  with 
such  varieties  as  Diamond,  Duchess,  Empire  State, 
Eldorado  and  Prentiss.  No  rot  was  found  inside  the 
bags,  although  a  little  mildew  was  found  on  the  stems 
of  some  varieties.  His  judgment  is  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  bag  grapes  except  for  exhibition  purposes.  If 
done  at  all,  the  bags  should  be  put  on  just  as  soon  as 
the  blossom  falls.  If  done  before,  many  varieties  will 
fail  to  set  a  single  berry  ;  others  are  partly  self-fer- 
file,  and  some  are  perfectly  so. 

A.  W.  Williams,  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  says  that 


he  has  had  enough  experience  in  bagging  grapes  for 
market  to  convince  him  that  any  variety  requiring 
bagging  is  not  profitable  to  grow.  He  says  that  the 
original  purpose  in  this  line  was  to  protect  the  blos¬ 
soms  from  rot  and  bugs.  At  that  time,  the  quantity 
of  grapes  grown  was  comparatively  small  and  the 
bags  could  be  afforded.  At  present,  however,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  market  grower  could  afford  it. 
If  he  were  obliged  to  bag  grapes  in  order  to  secure  a 
crop,  under  existing  conditions  and  at  present  prices, 
he  would  best  quit  the  business  of  growing  them. 


DO  THRASHING  MACHINES  MIX  SEED  GRAIN? 

IIOW  TO  PREVENT  IT. 

In  many  wheat  fields,  we  often  see  a  number  of 
heads  of  rye,  and  rye  fields  are  often  seeded  with 
wheat.  Good  farmers  generally  go  into  their  wheat 
fields  before  harvesting,  and  cut  the  rye  out ;  but  the 
question  comes  up  as  to  how  the  grain  is  mixed  in 
seeding.  Most  people  attribute  this  mixing  to  the 
grain  thrasher,  in  neighborhoods  where  the  same 
machine  is  used  for  thrashing  different  kinds  of  grain. 
We  have  corresponded  with  a  large  number  of  thrash- 
ermen  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  as 
usual,  we  find  quite  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion. 

S.  B.  Clary,  of  North  Dakota,  says  that,  in  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  25  years,  he  has  never  heard  that  machines 
would  mix  the  seed.  If  the  machine  is  properly 
handled  and  allowed  to  run  empty  after  thrashing 
one  kind  of  grain,  before  commencing  another,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  there  should  be  any  of  the  first 
left.  He  says  that  the  farmer  who  properly  cleans  his 
seed  wheat  through  a  fanning  mill,  will  find  no  other 
grain  growing  in  his  field. 

E.  J.  Gittens,  of  Nebraska,  says  that,  when  a 
thrasher  finishes  one  particular  job.  he  runs  his*  ma¬ 
chine  until  it  is  cleaned  of  all  grain.  He  says  that,  in 
99  cases  out  of  every  100.  such  mixed  grain  is  due  to 
other  causes  than  the  thrashing  machine. 

Jas.  Garcelon,  of  Maine,  says  that  some  farmers 
refuse  to  spend  the  time  needed  to  clean  the  machine 
properly.  One  has  to  be  careful  in  such  cleaning, 
but  it  can  be  done  so  that  the  grain  would  never  mix. 

L.  A.  Estabrook,  of  Vermont,  never  heard  a  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  mixing  of  different  grains  in  this  way. 
With  a  few  minutes’  running,  the  machine  can  he 
perfectly  cleaned  so  as  to  take  all  the  first  grain  out 
of  it. 

C.  A.  Lowe,  of  New  York,  says  that  the  trouble  is 
generally  more  with  the  farmer  than  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  He  claims  that  no  thrasher  is  made  that  will 
separate  the  different  kinds  of  grain  one  from  another. 
Farmers  make  the  mistake  of  putting  the  different 
kinds  of  grains  all  in  one  barn,  and  generally  all  in 
the  same  mow,  then  they  expect  the  thrasher  to  pick 
them  apart. 

F.  L.  Maine,  of  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  says  that 
many  of  the  old-fashioned  machines  not  only  carry 
grain  from  place  to  place,  causing  a  mixture  of  seed, 
but  thejr  carry  grain  to  the  stack,  and  lose  it.  The 
modern  machines,  however,  have  cleaners  which  han¬ 
dle  the  grain  properly.  They  will  not  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  rye  when  thrashed  together,  but  after 
a  job  of  wheat  has  been  thrashed,  one  can  commence 
at  once  on  rye  or  any  other  kind  of  grain,  and  after 
the  first  bushel,  no  more  wheat  will  appear  in  the 
measure. 

A  LOCATION  FOR  FRUIT  GROWING. 

WHERE  IS  TIIK  SO-CALLED  “FROST  LINE?” 

One  o  '  our  readers  in  northwestern  Georgia  asks  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  the  best  location  for 
fruits  as  regards  exemption  from  early  frost.  Reaches 
and  strawberries,  he  says,  are  planted  with  a  south¬ 
east  exposure,  as  high  up  on  a  hill  as  possible,  with 
the  idea  that  the  higher  up,  the  earlier  and  safer  from 
frost  in  Spring.  None  of  the  hills  in  his  section  is 
over  500  or  000  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country.  The  general  idea  is  that  there  is  a  frost  line 
somewhere  on  the  hillside  above  which  fruits  are 
largely  secure  from  frost.  His  questions  are  about  as 
follows : 

At  what  elevation  above  the  valley  is  this  frost  line  generally 
found?  What  are  the  limits  of  elevation  thought  best  for  earli- 
uess  and  security  ?  What  virtue  is  there  in  elevation  beyond  a 
point  sufficient  for  atmospheric  and  water  drainage  ?  What  ex¬ 
posures  are  best  in  the  South  for  fruitgrowing?  A  good  inauy 
of  the  high  sites  are  held  at  high  prices,  but  there  is  an  unlimited 
number  of  ridges  and  hills  from  .">0  to  100  feet  high.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  these  as  valuable  for  fruit  growing  as  are  the  high  ridges  ? 

There  is  no  Fixed  Frost  Fine. — F.  S.  Earle,  hor¬ 
ticulturist  of  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station,  says 
that  these  are  difficult  questions  to  answer  without 
being  personally  familiar  with  the  exact  local  sur¬ 
roundings.  Many  factors  are  to  be  considered  in  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  desirability  of  a  location  for  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  He  considers  the  idea  of  any  fixed  frost  line, 
above  which  is  safety  for  fruit,  is  an  error,  because 
the  danger  line  varies  with  the  varying  character  of 
each  succeeding  season ;  still,  more  crops  will  be 
secured,  one  year  with  another  on  the  hills,  than  ik 
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the  valleys.  This  is  because  trees  bloom  later  on  the 
hills,  so  are  more  likely  to  escape  the  last  frosts.  Tree 
fruits  are  seldom  injured  by  a  white  frost.  Peaches 
in  full  bloom  often  stand  temperatures  as  low  as  30  or 
even  28  degrees,  if  the  air  is  dry.  It  is  the  Spring 
norther  which  carries  the  thermometer  well  down  in 
the  twenties  after  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  which 
so  often  kills  the  southern  peaches,  and  the  hilltops 
are  more  often  exposed  to  this  than  the  sheltered 
valleys. 

An  advantage  of  the  hill  lands  is  their  greater  free¬ 
dom  from  rot,  and  in  the  higher  color  and  better  ship¬ 
ping  quality  of  the  peaches.  This,  also,  is  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  An  orchard  from  100 
to  200  feet  elevation  on  a  well-worn  clay  soil,  may  give 
better  shipping  stock  than  one  of  500  feet  on  rich, 
black,  new  ground.  He  would  prefer  a  gently  slop¬ 
ing  field  at  a  moderate  elevation,  to  a  broken,  rocky 
hillside  at  a  greater  elevation.  The  question  of  trans¬ 
portation  is,  also,  important.  He  would  prefer  a 
moderate  elevation  within  a  mile  of  the  shipping 
station,  to  the  finest  kind  of  a  hilltop  8  or  10  miles 
from  the  railroad.  Another  fact  is  that  orchardists 
must,  to  meet  present  trade  conditions,  either  grow 
enough  fruit  to  load  refrigerator  cars  themselves,  or 
locate  where  they  can  join  with  others  in  loading 
them.  In  these  cars,  peaches  properly  handled  may 
be  safely  carried  for  a  week  or  more,  but  they  must 
be  got  into  the  car  as  soon  as  possible  after  leaving 
the  tree.  Carting  long  distances  over  rough  roads  in 
a  hot  sun  would  spoil  them  for  shipment. 

So  far  as  strawberries  are  concerned,  localities  par¬ 
ticularly  subject  to  frost  should  be  avoided.  His  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  immunity  from  frost  depends  on  com¬ 
parative  rather  than  actual  elevation.  The  main 
thing  is  to  secure  unobstructed  cold  air  drainage. 
Other  things  being  equal,  he  would  plant  either 
peaches  or  strawberries  on  the  highest  land  available, 
but  would  not  sacrifice  other  equally  important  con¬ 
ditions  for  mere  elevation,  neither  would  he  pay  fancy 
prices  for  fruit  lands,  simply  because  of  their  high 
elevation. 

Elevation  Not  Everything. — J.  H.  Hale  says 
that  actual  elevation  is  not  of  so  great  value  as  com¬ 
parative  elevation.  The  question  of  frost  lines  in  any 
particular  locality,  must  be  worked  out  by  observa¬ 
tions  covering  a  series  of  years.  He  would  prefer  a 
northern  exposure  in  the  section  named. 

R.  L.  Watts,  horticulturist  of  the  Tennessee  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  says  that  the  general  opinion  among 
peach  growers  in  eastern  Tennessee,  is  that  the  higher 
the  ground  the  more  nearly  exempt  it  is  from  late 
Spring  frosts.  His  observation  has  been  that  the  peach 
crop  has  been  fully  as  good  on  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
valleys  as  on  the  highest  elevations.  He  visited  one 
orchard  recently,  near  the  Smoky  Mountains,  at  1,(500 
feet  elevation,  and  scarcely  a  bud  had  escaped  late 
frost,  while  on  peaches  planted  at  from  900  to  1,200 
feet  elevation,  sufficient  buds  had  escaped  to  make  a 
good  crop.  Every  peach  tree  examined,  about  Knox¬ 
ville,  is  loaded  with  fruit,  although  at  an  elevation  of 
not  more  than  1,000  feet.  Peach  buds  at  Asheville, 
N.  C. ,  at  an  elevation  more  than  twice  that  of  east 
Tennessee  orchards,  have  been  exempt.  A  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet  difference  in  elevation  are  of  no  special  ad¬ 
vantage  or  disadvantage,  so  far  as  exemption  from 
frosts  is  concerned.  The  higher  grounds  of  Tennessee 
produce  peaches  of  better  color  and  of  better  quality, 
than  lower  elevations.  Northern  slopes  are  less  liable 
to  late  frosts,  but  trees  on  southern  slopes  yield  the 
handsomest  fruit. 

Lower  Elevation  May  I5e  Satisfactory. — H.  N. 
Starnes,  horticultui-ist  of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  says  that  elevations  suited  for  orchards  in  north 
Georgia  vai-y  from  200  to  500  feet,  while  in  middle  and 
southern  Georgia,  lower  elevations  are  just  as  satis¬ 
factory.  Height  is  a  x-elative,  not  an  absolute  mat¬ 
ter.  An  elevation  of  100  to  300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  country  is  usually  sufficient  to 
place  the  orchard  above  the  frost  line,  and  is  equally 
as  safe  as  a  ridge  three  times  that  height.  He  thinks 
it  an  error  to  state  that  a  southeastern  exposure  is 
generally  selected  for  a  peach  orchard.  A  northerly 
exposure  is  preferable  to  one  where  the  cold  winds 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  pre mature  blooming.  A 
southern  or  southeasterly  exposure  will  pi-oduce  earlier 
strawberries,  but  a  northern  exposure  will  keep  the 
plants  fresh  and  in  bearing  a  longer  time. 

P.  J.  Berckmans  says  that  answers  are  difficult, 
and  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  In  the  moun¬ 
tain  I’egions  of  Geoi'gia  and  North  Carolina,  are  what 
are  called  vernal  zones,  where  Spring  frosts  are  said 
to  be  unknown  ;  but  what  causes  the  constitution  of 
these  zones  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  solution 
given  is  that  warm  cuiTents  of  air  prevail  in  certain 
sections,  owing  to  the  formation  of  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  impossible  to  say  on  what  elevation  the 
frost  line  is  found.  As  a  rule,  Spring  frosts  prevail 
less  on  higher  ridges  than  in  the  valleys,  but  he  has 
frequently  noticed  that  orchards  planted  in  a  valley 


escape  a  frost  when  those  of  higher  elevations  have 
the  fruit  killed,  the  reason  being  the  fog  that  settled 
in  the  valley  and  preserved  the  trees  from  injury. 

Sunshiny  Slopes  Wanted. — II.  Garman,  horti¬ 
culturist  of  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  says 
that,  in  that  State  and  elsewhere  south  of  the  Ohio 
River,  slopes  that  receive  sunshine  in  the  forenoon, 
are  considered  best  adapted  for  fruits  ;  yet  many  or¬ 
chards  cover  hilltops  and  extend  downward  on  all  the 
slopes.  An  old  fruitgrower  tells  him  that,  three  times 
in  20  years,  the  orchards  on  the  hilltops  in  eastern 
Kentucky  have  been  frozen  so  that  no  fruit  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  them,  while  in  the  valleys  where  the  trees 
were  more  sheltered,  the  fruit  was  not  injured  ;  still, 
danger  from  frost  is  greater  in  the  valleys,  hence, 
slopes  and  hilltops  are  always  selected  as  orchard 
sites,  when  possible.  The  height  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  provided  the  soil  is  good.  The  local 
features  of  a  region  should  be  studied  before  a  final 
decision  is  made.  The  frost  lines  are  not  hard  and 
fast  anywhere,  but  vai’y  in  latitude,  nearness  to  the 
sea,  etc.  This  past  Spring,  they  had  a  cold  wave  in 
Kentucky,  snow,  falling  and  ice  forming,  after  many 
pluru  and  peach  blossoms  had  expanded,  and  the  finest 
prospect  for  a  peach  crop  in  years  vanished  ;  this  was 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  but 
from  there  westward,  is  a  gradual  fall  in  altitude, 
and  a  gradual  improvement  in  fruit.  At  500  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  prospect  is  moderately  good,  while 
beyond  the  Tennessee  River  in  western  Kentucky,  on 
an  average  height  of  300  feet,  there  is  one  of  the  finest 
px-ospects  for  fruit  ever  known  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  There  is  no  frost  line  in  this  case.  In  general, 
such  a  frost  will  prove  less  destructive  towards  the 
hilltops.  Four  thing's  must  be  considex*ed  by  the  fruit 
grower  in  selecting  a  location:  soil,  frost,  freezing-  and 
market,  and  the  last  is  as  important  as  any  of  the 
others.  It  is  unwise  to  count  on  making  money  by 
hauling  fruit  10  miles  over  a  rough  road  in  a  hot  sun, 
before  loading  for  shipment. 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Wheats  and  Wheat  Rusts. 

J.  Ii.  L.,  Eubanks,  Ay. — Will  some  one  recommend  a  variety  of 
wheat  that  would  be  likely  to  succeed  best  under  the  following 
conditions:  My  soil  is  a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam  with  yellow  clay 
subsoil,  naturally  thin,  but  now  in  a  fair  state  of  productiveness. 
In  preparing  for  wheat,  I  mow  a  heavy  growth  of  cow-pea  vines 
about  September  I,  and  work  the  ground  with  the  Cutaway  and 
Acme  until  about  October  1 ;  then  drill  one  bushel  of  perfectly 
clean  seed  per  acre,  applying  150  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  at 
the  same  time.  This  gives  good  results  except  that  my  wheat 
seems  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  what  is  known  here  as  Black 
rust.  This  will  sometimes  cause  the  whole  crop  to  fall  in  a  few 
hours,  and  when,  as  happened  this  year,  the  wheat  is  quite  green 
when  the  rust  strikes  it,  the  crop  is  almost  all  lost.  The  rust  first 
appears  as  a  red  dust  on  the  leaves,  and  soon  withers  them ;  then 
blackish  spots  appear  on  the  stalks,  causing  them  to  break  over. 
Will  you  give  a  history  of  this  disease,  and  suggest  a  remedy  V 
Will  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  favor  the  development  of 
rust?  The  wheat  I  am  raising  is  a  bearded  variety  known  here 
as  Blue-stemmed  Mediterranean  or  Swamp  wheat. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINOEKLANI). 

There  is  scarcely  a  wheat  field  in  our  country  that 
does  not  suffer  more  or  less  from  what  wheat  gi-owers 
commonly  call  Wheat  rust.  The  rust  of  wheat  is 
caused  by  a  fungus,  and  there  are,  apparently,  two 
distinct  kinds  of  fungi  at  work  in  our  wheat  fields, 
one  producing  what  is  commonly  called  the  Orange- 
leaf  rust,  and  the  other,  the  Black-stem  rust.  Often, 
both  of  these  rusts  affect  the  same  field  of  wheat  and, 
evidently,.!.  B.  L.’s  wheat  has  suffered  from  the  two 
kinds.  One  who  has  studied  these  rusts  has  recently 
recorded  that  he  is  confident  that  the  Orange-leaf  rust 
does  very  little,  if  any,  damage  to  the  grain  in  this 
country,  although,  pex-haps,  it  injures  the  straw  con¬ 
siderably  ;  and  that  all  experiments  heretofoi’e  made 
by  botanists  in  this  country  with  a  view  to  prevention 
or  i-emedies,  have  been  entirely  with  the  wrong  species 
of  rust. 

From  pei-sonal  observation  and  inquiries  extending 
over  four  years,  he  was  led  to  believe  :  “  In  all  cases 

of  really  serious  damage  to  the  grain  by  rust,  the 
Black-stem  rust  was  the  real  cause,  although  the 
Orange-leaf  rust  might,  also,  be  present  in  abundance. 
When  wheat  is  affected  with  the  Black-stem  rust,  the 
grain  often  shrivels  to  almost  nothing  in  from  one  to 
three  days,  and  the  straw  at  harvest  time  is  almost 
rotten,  and  is  easily  rubbed  into  small  bits.  Such 
blasting  effects,  however,  occur,  as  a  rule,  only  in 
southern  latitudes,  but  are  occasionally  seen  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  southern  Illinois.  In  the 
South,  the  destruction  is  quite  often  complete,  and  in 
such  cases,  the  fields  are  pastured  instead  of  harvested, 


in  order  to  get  as  much  good  from  them  as  possible. 
In  Texas,  vast  districts  of  some  of  the  best  wheat  lands 
of  the  plains  have  been  abandoned  by  wheat  growers, 
solely  on  account  of  the  destructive  effects  of  this  para¬ 
site.  So  far  as  known,  there  is  no  resistance  against 
this  Black-stem  rust  by  any  variety.  The  very  hard 
durums,  which  are  practically  proof  against  Orange- 
leaf  rust,  yield  readily  to  this  Black  rust.  As  yet,  the 
life  history  of  this  latter  rust  in  this  country  is  not 
wholly  understood,  and  until  it  is,  there  can  be  but 
little  hope  for  the  wheat  industry  in  the  South.” 

Many  careful  experiments  have  been  tried  with 
many  different  substances  to  prevent  wheat  rust.  Ap¬ 
plications  have  been  made  to  the  soil,  the  seed  has 
been  treated,  and  the  growing-  plants  have  been 
sprayed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  the  result 
that,  as  yet,  no  preventive  or  remedy  for  wheat  rust 
has  been  discovered.  Some  spraying  experiments 
wex-e  partially  successful,  but  it  is  impracticable  to 
spray  large  fields  of  grain. 

“  For  some  time,  strong  efforts  have  been  made,  in 
sevex-al  different  countries,  to  discover  and  establish 
rust-resistant  varieties,  but  so  far,  only  partially  suc¬ 
cessful  and  rather  conflicting  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  It  has  been  found  that  certain  varieties  are 
highly  resistant  to  the  Orange-leaf  rust,  and  that  some 
of  these  varieties  are,  fortunately,  the  best  bread 
wheats,  being  hardy  and  bearing  hard  grains  with 
good  milling  qualities.  They  are,  however,  not  gen¬ 
erally  good  yielders.  Even  among  the  varieties  of  the 
bread- wheat  gx-oup,  a  few  are  found  to  be  somewhat 
rust-resistant,  but  otherwise,  do  not  possess  good 
qualities,  and  again,  quite  a  number  arc  hardy  and 
productive,  but  ax-e  not  rust-resistant. 

“  Varieties  that  are  quite  rust-resistant  in  Australia, 
sometimes  become  badly  rusted  here,  and  this  is  true 
even  to  a  greater  extent  of  American  sorts  in  Australia. 
There  are  differences  in  resistance  of  the  same  variety 
in  different  localities  in  the  same  country.  Such  varia¬ 
tion  is  most  likely  due  to  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  plant  caused  by  chang'es  of  climate.  On  account 
of  the  great  variation  and  consequent  uncertainty  in 
the  rust-resistance  of  varieties,  it  seems  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  early  varieties  that  will  ripen  soon  enough 
to  escape  the  rust,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  sowing  wheat.  Our  Early  May 
(though  rather  a  soft  sort),  Roseworthy  and  Allora 
Spring,  of  Australia,  and  a  few  Japan  sorts  are  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  respect.  Even  the  most  rust-resist¬ 
ant  varieties  are  occasionally  much  injured  during  the 
seasons  when  rust  is  unusually  bad,  or  the  wheat  un¬ 
usually  late  in  ripening-.” 

The  Buttner’s  Yellow  Cherry. 

•J.  L.  li .,  Plainville,  N. ./. — Wliy  lias  the  Buttuer’s  Yellow  cherry 
gone  out  of  fashion  ?  If  I  should  ask  this  question  of  a  nursery¬ 
man,  he  would  say,  “  Because  we  have  better  kinds  ”.  I  admit 
there  are  better  kinds,  but  when  it  is  Buttner’s  Yellow  or  none, 
as  has  been  the  case  here  for  several  years,  I  prefer  Buttner’s.  I 
am  now  picking  the  19th  consecutive  crop  from  a  very  large  tree 
of  Buttner’s.  The  tree  is,  perhaps,  50  or  60  years  old,  was  in  full 
bearing  when  I  came  in  possession  of  it  in  1880,  and  seems  as 
hardy  as  an  oak.  The  tree  is  so  large  now  that  we  can't  get  much 
more  than  half  the  cherries.  We  picked  more  than  eight  bushels 
from  the  tree  last  year,  and  will,  I  think,  get  as  many  this  year. 
In  1880,  I  could  pick  one-half  bushel  without  changing  my  posi 
tion  in  the  tree,  and  I  have  picked  a  bushel  from  a  long  ladder 
standing  against  the  outside  of  the  tree  without  moving  the 
ladder. 

Ans. — It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  why  Buttnei-’s 
Yellow  chei-ry  is  not  more  largely  grown.  Perhaps 
very  few  have  tried  it  and  know  of  its  character.  If 
it  does  better  with  J.  L.  B.  or  any  one  else,  than  any 
other  kind,  then  it  is  just  the  one  to  grow,  at  least  at 
their  places.  There  are  many  worthy  fruits  that  ai-e 
somehow  overlooked  or  neglected  without  any  just 
reason,  only  ignorance  of  their  goodness.  This  chei-ry 
may  be  one  of  that  class.  It  originated  in  Germany, 
and  has  been  grown  by  a  few  persons  for  many  years 
past.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  send  buds  from 
this  tree  to  some  good  nurseryman  and  have  some 
tx-ees  px-opagated.  This  is  just  the  time  of  year  to 
do  it.  h.  K.  v.  D. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hungarian  Grass  for  Horses.— J.  R.  R.,  Kentucky.— Hungarian 
grass  should  be  cut  while  the  heads  are  iu  bloom,  and  before  the 
seed  begius  fainy  to  form.  We  would  never  feed  either  Hun¬ 
garian  or  millet  to  horses,  especially  if  the  grass  has  stood  until 
the  seeds  are  formed.  There  seems  to  be  some  injurious  principle 
in  this  hay  that  affects  the  kidneys  of  the  horse,  and  there  is 
almost  universal  complaint  when  it  is  used.  It  makes  excellent 
cow  teed,  and  is  good  for  fattening  steers,  but  we  much  prefer 
either  corn  stalks  or  Timothy  hay  for  horse  feed. 

Cutting  Oats  and  Peas. — G.  W.  S.,  Pennsylvania. — Your  oats 
and  peas,  sown  at  the  rate  of  oue  bushel  of  peas  to  nearly  three 
of  oats,  should  be  cut  for  hay  when  the  first  of  the  oats  show  the 
grain  iu  the  dough  stage,  that  is,  when  the  grain  will  crush 
readily  between  the  thumb  and  huger.  If  the  weather  be  favor¬ 
able,  cut  at  once  when  the  first  heads  are  iu  this  condition.  Cure 
about  as  you  wouul  clover  hay,  taking  about  as  much  time  as 
you  would  for  heavy  clover.  Such  fodder,  cut  at  the  right  time 
and  properly  cured,  will  make  excellent  cow  feed,  and  a  fair  hay 
for  the  horses. 

Bad-Smelling  Drain.— C.  E.  S.,  Chisaco  City,  Minn.— The  best 
way  to  prevent  the  ditch  running  from  the  drain  pipes  of  your 
creamery  to  a  lake,  from  giving  a  foul  smell,  is  to  continue  the 
drain  pipe  to  the  lake.  In  other  words,  have  a  closed  drain  until 
the  lake  is  reached.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  an  open  cream¬ 
ery  drain  like  the  one  mentioned  iu  a  clean  condition  during  the 
hot  weather.  The  liquids  passing  through  it  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  will  ferment  in  hot  weather.  Some  good  might  be  done 
by  running  hot  water  through  them,  or  sprinkling  freely  with 
copperas,  but  the  best  and  cheapest  way  is  to  continue  the  drain 
pipes  to  the  lake.  L_ 
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CURRANTS. 

Pomona. — From  the  Storrs  &  Harrison 
Co.,  March,  1893.— The  bush  is  a  strong, 
upright  grower,  and  in  this  respect,  is 
superior  to  Fay.  Fully  ripe  July  5.  It 
is  as  fruitful  as  need  be  desired.  Cur¬ 
rants  are  medium  size,  bright  red  color. 
Racemes  often  long,  bearing  over  20  ber¬ 
ries. 

Wilder. — From  S.  1).  Willard,  October, 
1895. — The  bushes  are  strong,  upright 
growers.  They  are  more  vigorous  than 
the  Pomona,  and  highly  productive. 
Perries  average  larger,  racemes  about 
the  same  length.  They  are  not  so  sour, 
but  the  Pomona  having  more  acidity 
and  a  higher  flavor,  would  make  better 

Klly- 

White  Imperial. — FrornS.  D.  Willard, 
October,  1895. — Bush  a  strong,  upright 
grower.  Berry  the  size  of  Wilder, 
racemes  the  same.  Color  translucent, 
yellowish  white,  and  of  fine  quality, 
better  than  that  of  either  Wilder  or  of  the 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.'s.  One  of  the  best 
whites. 

Filler  Currant. — From  J.  H.  Hale, 
April,  1895. — Bush  an  upright,  strong 
grower,  with  extra  large  leaves.  Berries 
not  quite  as  large  as  Wilder,  and  slightly 
darker  red.  Rather  more  acid  than 
Wilder. 

Moore’s  Ruby.  —  From  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  April,  1883. — Currants  the  size 
and  color  of  the  Storrs* &  Harrison  Co.’s. 
Racemes  longer,  high  quality.  Bush  an 
upright,  strong  grower,  without  any  of 
the  sprawling  habit  of  the  Fay. 

Fay. — The  berries  of  this  variety  are 
larger  than  those  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 
The  plants  are  more  injured  by  the  cur¬ 
rant  borer,  and  the  habit  is  more  sprawl¬ 
ing. 

North  Star. — April,  1894. — This  vari¬ 
ety  is  very  prolific,  but  the  currants  are 
no  larger  than  those  of  the  old  Red 
Dutch  ;  not  recommended. 

Red  Cross. — From  C.  A.  Green,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1895. — Strong,  upright  plants. 
Berries  about  the  size  and  color  of 
Wilder,  though  less  acid  ;  racemes  no 
longer. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Dominion. — From  E.  C.  Pierson,  Water¬ 
loo,  N.  Y.,  April,  1897. — Berries  from 
medium  to  large,  scalded  ;  bush  vigorous 
and  free  from  mildew. 

Carman. — July  6,  1898.  Berries  fully 
ripe,  free  from  rot,  scald  and  mildew. 
We  have  had  this  bush  since  November, 
1891.  It  has  never  shown  any  weakness 
of  any  kind.  We  are  unable  to  say  as 
yet  when  it  will  be  introduced. 

Gracilla. — From  L.  H.  Hoysradt,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  1896. — Berries  of  nearly 
the  largest  size.  At  this  time,  most  of 
the  berries  are  scalded,  though  free  from 
mildew  and  rot.  The  berries  are  some¬ 
what  longer  than  broad ;  light-green 
color,  with  conspicuous  veins  of  lighter 
green. 

An  English  Gooseberry. — From  Chas. 
C.  Hess,  Philipsburg,  Pa.,  Spring  of 
1895. — This  is  the  first  season  that  this 
gooseberry  has  developed  weakness.  It 
is  owing,  we  presume,  to  the  alternations 
of  excessive  heat  and  showers.  During 
the  past  week,  the  thermometer  has 


touched  95  degrees  on  several  occasions. 
Nearly  every  berry  is  scalded. 

Triumph. — We  do  not  find  that  there 
is  any  difference  between  this  variety 
and  the  later-introduced  Columbus  ; 
however,  many  correspondents  to  whom 
we  wrote  last  year,  differ  as  to  this.  It 
is  about  10  days  later  than  the  Carman. 
There  is  no  mildew  on  either  berry  or 
leaf,  but  about  one-third  of  the  berries 
are  scalded.  All  things  considered,  and 
judged  from  year  to  year,  there  are  few 
better  varieties. 

Stein. — From  W.  B.  Fulton,  Kirkwood, 
0.,  November,  1894. — Berries  of  medium 
size ;  about  half  scalded ;  free  from 
mildew. 

Pearl. — From  Prof  Wm.  Saunders,  of 
Canada,  December,  1889. — The  bushes 
are  healthy  and  prolific,  berries  of 
medium  size,  most  of  them  scalded. 

Hale’s  Golden,  April, -1887. — It  is  a 
semi-dwarf  variety  —  very  prolific  of 
berries  of  medium  size,  free  from  mil¬ 
dew — only  a  small  proportion  scalded. 

Keepsake,  April,  1894. — Of  all  varieties 
of  gooseberries  of  foreign  blood,  these 
are  the  largest,  and  they  are  as  free 
from  disease  as  any  of  the  native  kinds. 
The  quality,  too,  is  fine.  There  is  no 
trace  of  mildew  upon  either  the  berries 
or  the  leaves,  and  the  berries  are  not 
scalded.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  a  pretty 
good  record.  Mr.  E.  W.  Reid,  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  Ohio,  was  the  introducer  of  this 
English  variety. 

The  English  Spineless  Gooseberries 
have  not,  as  yet,  developed  much  vigor, 
though  not  planted  until  April,  1897, 
when  we  received  four  plants  of  these 
novelties  from  C.  II.  Joosten,  193  Green¬ 
wich  Street,  N.  Yr.  The  names  are 
Souvenir  de  Villard,  Edouard  Leport 
and  Belle  de  Meaux.  All  the  plants  are 
virtually  thornless,  but  they  have  not  as 
yet  made  a  vigorous  growth.  Edouard 
Leport  is  bearing  a  few  berries  which 
will  ripen  late.  The  fruit  is  decidedly 
obovate,  that  is,  the  shape  of  a  pear  or  an 
inverted  top. 

A  spineless  strain  of  gooseberries  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  if  we  could  secure 
also  the  desirable  characteristics  of  the 
most  popular  varieties  of  to-day. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  little 
to  say  regarding  gooseberries  or  currants 
that  has  not  been  said  in  previous 
reports.  According  to  our  trials,  there 
is  little  new  to  be  said.  We  know  of 
no  real  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
either,  except  that  certain  English  kinds 
notable  for  their  size  have  been  found  to 
be  as  free  from  mildew  and  scald  as  our 
best  American  kinds  or  hybrids. 

Several  years  ago  we  made  crosses  be¬ 
tween  the  Dougal  No.  2  (nearly  spineless) 
and  Columbus.  Last  year,  a  dozen  or  more 
fruited,  but  there  was  little  or  no  im¬ 
provement  over  either  parent.  All  of 
the  plants  were  as  full  of  spines  as  the 
Columbus,  while  the  size  of  berry  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Dougal.  This 
year,  the  rest  are  fruiting,  but  all  are 
inferior  to  their  parents . 


CARMAN  PEACH,  PROF.  MUNSON'S 
GRAPES,  BARB-WIRE  TRELUS,  ETC. 

The  following  letter  from  J.  W.  Stu- 
benrauch,  of  Texas,  will  not  fail  to  in¬ 
terest  many  of  our  readers  : 

Your  namesake,  the  Carman  peach,  is  now  de¬ 
lighting  every  one  seeing  and  eating  it.  I  shall 
always  feel  grateful  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  bringing 
this  grand  peach  to  public  notice.  About  March 
25,  we  had  quite  a  serious  cold  spell  lasting  about 
10  days,  off  and  on.  Many  varieties  of  peaches  here 
were  entirely  killed,  some  escaped  with  half  of  a 
full  crop;  the  Carman  and  one  of  its  sisters. 


Family  Favorite,  alone  came  out  practically  unin¬ 
jured.  In  thinning,  two-thirds, fully,  of  the  Carman 
were  removed,  and  now  that  they  are  ripening, 
I  find  That  thctrees  are  yet  much  too  full.  It  looks 
as  though  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  get  fruit 
thinned  just  right.  We  had  experienced  quite  a 
serious  drought  up  to  three  weeks  ago.  Peaches 
were  quite  wilted  on  the  trees,  and  some  com¬ 
menced  to  ripen  only  half  grown.  Good  rains 
have  fallen  since,  everything  revived,  and  fruit 
that  looked  doomed  before  the  rain,  is  coming 
out  all  right,  though  what  is  ripening  now  is  not 
of  the  size  it  would  have  been  under  more  favor¬ 
able  conditions. 

To-morrow  (June  28),  I  shall  take  the  pleasure 
of  expressing  to  you  a  little  box  of  the  Carman 
peaches.  Our  customers  here  at  home,  getting 
the  fruit  ripe  from  the  trees,  say  that  they  are  the 
finest  peaches  they  ever  saw  thus  early  in  the 
season.  Good  words  may,  also,  be  said  of  your 
other  Texas  namesake,  the  Carman  grape.  Prof. 
Munson  has  certainly  rendered  the  world  a  great 
service  in  giving  us  this,  as  well  as  quite  a  good 
number  of  other  new  hybrid  and  seedling  grapes. 
It  was  a  lucky  hit  on  his  part  to  strike  upon  the 
Vitis  Lincecumii  race  of  grapes  for  a  basis  of  his 
new  productions.  Judging  from  the  way  nearly 
all  of  Prof.  Munson’s  new  varieties,  especially 
of  Lincecumii  blood,  perform  with  the  writer, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  adaptability 
to  our  section  of  country  and  climate.  Munson’s 
name  wilt  be  cherished  by  coming  generations, 

{Continued  on  next  page.) 


Eat  in  Haste 

And  suffer  at  leisure.  When  your  abused 
stomach  can  no  longer  cheerfully  and 
properly  perform  its  duties,  a  few  doses 
of  1 1  ood’s  Sarsaparilla  are  like  fresh  water 
to  a  withered  plant.  This  medicine  tones 
the  stomach,  restores  digestive  strength, 
creates  an  appetite,  and  with  a  little  care 
in  diet,  the  patient  is  soon  again  in  per¬ 
fect  health.  Try  it  and  you'll  believe  in  it. 

HOOCI’S  Sparma 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  constipation.  25  cents. 


-i — v  1 *  *  v — \  sure  cure  for  Chinch,  Squash. 

I  I— <  /A  I  1  Harlequin  Bug.  Pamphlet  free 
I  X  I  L  A  J— Fred  Reinleiu,  Mt.Vernon,  111. 


Peach  Baskets. 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io,  12,  14  and  i6qts. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  Burlap  and  Cotton. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3hjt  S,  8,  10  and  15  lbs. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints, Thirds, 
etc. 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  sliooks  in  all  sizes,  direct 
from  the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  carload  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUS  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

iao  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  NEED  of  Potash  to 
make  a  successful  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  well  known. 
Phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen  ^  ^  ^ 

without 


or 

Potash 
^without  them, 
is  not  economy. 
Most  fertilizers  do  not 
contain  sufficient  Potash. 
The  amount  required  varies. 
See  our  hook. 

TTPp’JT _ Our  books  contain  the  results  of 

v  actual  experiments  on  various 

crops  and  soils  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  helped  thousands 
of  farmers  to  make  comparatively  barren  fields 
yield  profitable  crops.  Free  to  all  farmers. 
Write  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


i 


Profits 
of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  for  "Home  Mixing." 


you  want  a  Big  Crop  of 

WHEAT? 

ODORLESS  PHOSPHATE 

Is  the  Purest  and  Richest.  Every 
pound  of  it  is  Available. 

Address  JACOB  REESE, 

400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, l*a 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for 
Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YOBK  CHEMICAL  WORK8,  YORK.  PA. 


Fall  Seeds  and  Bulbs^'uvVfu  a 

SPECIALTY.  Do  you  want  any  of  the  above ?  If  so, 
write  for  my  i  1  I’d  circular  describing  them,  and  giv¬ 
ing  reasons  why  every  fanner  and  trucker  should 
plant  Crimson  Clover.  I  am  headquarters  for  home¬ 
grown  seeds,  and  am  prepared  to  quote  low-down 
prices  for  ail  these  Seeds  and  Bulbs  in  quantities. 
Circulars  mailed  free  on  application. 

HARRY  L.  HOLMES.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


UnTTCn  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Price-List 
lU  I  I  LU  free.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Atbenia,  N.  J. 

Sample  Strawberry 

PLANTS. 

Pot  Grown,  delivered  express  paid  to  any  point 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  reached  by  the 
American  Express  Company.  Price,  15  for  $2;  100 
for  $10.  Finest  berry  ever  put  on  the  market. 

C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


R|f|  Fill  IIQC— Twelve  successive  Crops  of 
dU  lAlbUllEi  Crimson  Clover.  Again  1  oiler 
for  sale  the  strain  of  seed  thatdidit;  free  from  other 
seeds.  Fresh,  bright  and  clean. 

SAM.  H.  DERBY,  Woodside,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  &  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds. 
Thomas  McElroy,  European  Seed  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  0  Harrison  Street,  New  York,  offers  a  few  lots 
of  Crimson  Clover  and  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds 
Samples  and  prices  on  application;  dealers  only. 


S  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED^r.  r« 

price  address  CHAS.  BARKER.  Milford,  Del. 


1,000,000 

Peach  Trees 

grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Erie,  two  miles  from  any 
peach  orchards  and  guar¬ 
anteed  free  from  Scale, 
Borers,  Yellows,  etc.  Large 
stock  of  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Quince  and  immense  supply  of  Small 
Fruit  plants.  Headquarters  for  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of 
low  down  budded  roses. 

32  Greenhouses  filled  with  Roses,  Palms, 
Araucarias,  Ficus,  Dracenas,  Pandanus,  etc. 
Will  have  immense  stocks  of  best  Holland  Bulbs 
for  fall.  45th  year.  1000 acres.  Correspondence 
and  personal  inspection  solicited. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 


CLOVER  SEED  JK 

Wholesale  and  retail.  Prices  on 
application.  K.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


OwImitAH  DIhiiaw — I  have  a  fine  lot  of  pure 
unmson  UlOVGl  seed  that  is  acclimated 
for  sale  at  $3  per  bu.  Just  the  thing  for  fruit  01  c  hards; 
also  for  sowing  at  last  cultivation  of  corn.  Sow  from 
July  20  to  August  15.  Cash  with  order. 

ALBER  T  WOOD.  Carlton  Station,  N.  Y. 


Celery  Plents  '^cTellis,  Mmsboro,  Dei. 

Celery  Plants,  best  var.  from  March  sowing  $1.25 
1,000;  $0  $  10,000.  Wm.  Herzog,  Morris  Plains,  N.J 


We  PAY 


CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 


Box  8, 


Painesvilie,  Ohio. 


STARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark.  Mo.,  Rockport,  111.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


REMEMBER 


FOR 


DANTSVIXjTjE,  iKTZE'W  YORK. 

BLACK  DEATH 

The  best  and  cheapest  Insecticide  on  the  market.  Instant  death  to  potato 
bugs,  and  will  not  injure  the  vines.  A  fine  dry  powder  ready  for  immediate 
■  use.  Recommended  oy  Edward  F.  Dibble,  the  largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes 
in  the  United  States.  To  introduce,  special  price,  100-pound  keg,  $1.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Address  for 

full  particulars  O-AT-KA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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RURAUSMS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

long  after  tlie  last  of  our  politicians  will  have 
been  forgotten. 

In  managing  grape  vines  in  our  windy  country, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  secure  the  vines,  both  old 
and  young  growth,  firmly  to  the  wires  generally 
used  in  constructing  trellises.  The  venerable 
Judge  Miller,  of  Missouri,  once  called  attention 
to  this  fact,  saying  that  he  even  found  barb  wire 
more  satisfactory  than  the  common  smooth  gal¬ 
vanized.  Certain  it  is,  that  two  wires  woven  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  give,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
strength  and  weight  than  the  numbers  now  used 
with  an  occasional  band  woven  in,  would  prove 
a  decided  improvement  over  what  we  now  have 
to  use.  It  appears  that  some  of  our  enterprising 
manufacturers  might  find  it  to  their  decided  in¬ 
terest  to  take  hold  of  this  matter.  All  fruits  are 
two  weeks  late  this  season. 

The  peaches,  about  50,  were  received 
July  2,  every  one  of  them  perfect 
and  perfectly  ripened.  Last  year,  we 
received  a  box  June  14.  Judging  from 
these  specimens,  it  is  a  beautiful  peach, 
highly  Colored,  crimson  speckles,  lines 
and  blotches  upon  a  buff  ground.  They 
measure  about  eight  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  either  way,  though  the  shape  of  the 
peach  is  a  trifle  pointed  or  wedge-shaped. 
That  a  peach  so  full  of  juice  should  be 
so  good  a  shipper  is  odd.  There  is,  up 
to  this  time,  absolutely  nothing  like  this 
peach — as  judged  from  the  specimens 
sent — either  in  size,  appearance  or  qual¬ 
ity.  We  much  regret  that  we  have  little 
evidence  that  good  Prof.  Munson's  grapes 
are  adapted  to  the  North . 

Tomatoes. — We  are  writing  July  4, 
just  after  having  examined  our  tomato 
plants,  both  our  hybrids  and  the  several 
varieties  sent  to  us  for  trial.  We  could 
not  find  that  any  of  the  flowers  have  set 
fruit.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  this. 
Perhaps  the  cold,  wet,  earlier  season  is 
the  cause  of  it.  The  plants  are  as  thrifty 
as  usual . 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose. — June  27  to 
July  5.  The  plants  are  now  in  their  full¬ 
est  bloom,  and  showier  plants  we  have 
neverseen.  We  may  now  say  confidently 
that  this  rose  is  perfectly  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  ;  not  even  the  tips  of  the 
long,  stout  canes  have  been  injured  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winters.  Though  the  flowers 
are  without  odor,  bees  seem  especially 
fond  of  them.  It  is  the  pollen  with  which 
the  flowers  are  bountifully  supplied  that 
the  bees  are  after.  So  numerous  are  the 
clusters  of  flowers  that  the  plants  are 
more  crimson  than  green.  It  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact  that  rose  bugs  do  not  care 
for  the  flowers.  In  fact,  we  have  never 
seen  a  rose  bug  on  any  of  the  flowers. 
The  Crimson  Rambler  is  especially  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  banks  of  streams  or  lakes, 
or  about  springs ;  the  bright  crimson 
flowers  falling  over  the  banks  give  a 
charming  effect  reflected  in  the  water 
below . 

Among  our  quite  extensive  collection 
of  Japan  plums,  are  several  Willards. 
One  of  them  was  planted  in  October  of 
1894.  It  bore  a  light  crop  during  1896 
and  1897.  -This  year,  no  plums  set. 
About  a  month  ago,  the  leaves  began  to 
turn  red,  and  now  nearly  all  are  dead. 
We  are  now  about  to  dig  up  the  tree  and 
burn  it.  It  is  the  first  of  the  Japan 
plums  that,  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  has 
shown  any  weakness . 

Ela£ agnus  Longipes. — July  4  :  The 
plants  are  now  bearing  heavily  ripe  and 
ripening  fruit.  The  drupes  when  ripe 
are  of  a  dull  orange  yellow,  and  they 
are  of  about  the  size  of  cranberries, 
though  longer  than  broad.  The  one- 
seeded  nut  is  small,  rather  soft,  long 
and  corrugated.  The  skin  of  the  fruit 
is  pretty  well  covered  with  conspicuous 
dots.  The  drupes  are  in  quality  some¬ 
what  acid  and  astringent,  but  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  most  persons,  refreshing  and 
agreeable.  They  are  especially  prized 
for  jam.  Even  though  the  fruits  were 
worthless,  they  adhere  to  the  stems 
through  a  long  period,  giving  to  the 
bushes  a  beauty  quite  their  own.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  bushy  and  sym¬ 
metrical.  The  leaves  are  entire,  ovate- 
acute,  of  an  ordinary  green  color  above 
and  of  a  bright,  rich,  silvery  color  be¬ 


neath.  The  bushes  fruit  at  a  very  early 
age — the  second  season,  if  the  plants 
were  vigorous  when  set  out . 

Sweet  Peas. — “  Earliest  of  All,”  Bur- 
pee,  is  this  year,  as  it  was  last,  the  first 
to  bloom,  the  vines  averaging  two  feet 
in  height.  The  vexillum  is  bright  rose, 
and  the  wings  nearly  white.  July  4  :  No 
other  sweet  pea  of  our  present  collection 
has  bloomed  except  the  tiny  dwarf  Pink 
Cupid . 

The  New  Multiflora  Roses. — Again 
the  dwarf  Multiflora  hybrid  seedling 
roses  are  proving  their  value  as  bedders. 
From  late  May  on  through  the  earlier 
Summer  we  know  of  nothing  that  can 
so  well  fill  their  place  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  continuous  croppers,  the  colors 
are  bright  enough  for  good  effect  (espe¬ 
cially  with  much  white)  and  they  may 
be  pruned  to  even  height  at  will.  Suffi¬ 
cient  pruning  to  keep  down  the  inces¬ 
santly-forming  heps  will  hold  the  bushes 
in  proper  shape  otherwise. 

The  colors  range  from  white  through 
all  shades  of  pink  to  crimson,  the  blos¬ 
soms  being  single,,  semi-double,  and 
occasionally  nearly  double,  and  from 
1  to  ljtf  inch  in  diameter.  The  extreme 
height  of  the  bushes,  as  we  have  them, 
is  less  than  two  feet.  The  growth  is 
slender,  but  much  branched.  For  good 
bedding  effect,  the  plants  need  to  be  as 
close  as  15  inches  either  way,  and  they 
delight  in  rich  soil,  which  must  be  kept 
clean  and  loose. 

In  hardiness,  the  plants  seem  ironclad, 
so  that  a  bed  once  formed  is  a  perpetual 
possession  until  the  plants  need  fresh 
soil.  Altogether,  for  ease  of  culture,  for 
persistence,  for  perpetuity,  for  freedom, 
for  cheapness  (when  procured  from  seed), 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  plant  now 
known  is  equal  to  these  simple  posies. 

To  this  may  be  added  that  the  clustered 
blooms  have  sufficient  grace  and  attract¬ 
iveness  of  color  to  form  really  desirable 
subjects  as  cut  flowers  ;  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  fleeting.  The  seeds  are  offered  at 
•25  cents  per  packet.  They  germinate 
quite  readily,  and  bloom  early  the  first 
season . 

A  New  Race  of  Roses. — The  wave  of 
emotional  interest  that  swept  over  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 
Penzance  hybrid  sweet  briers,  crossed 
the  ocean  and  touched  even  our  prosaic 
shores.  A  similar,  and  even  stronger 
wave  of  interest  and  wonder  might  rise 
here  and  sweep  back  to  foreign  shores  if 
our  rose  lovers  generally  knew  of  the 
work  lately  done  here,  in  producing  a 
new  race  of  roses  by  the  use  of  the 
Wichuraiana  cross.  VV.  A.  Manda  has 
now  growing  on  his  place  at  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  has  lately  exhibited 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  a  new  race 
of  roses  of  his  own  making  which,  for 
general  usefulness  and  actual  beauty, 
must  far  outrank  the  briers  which 
created  such  a  sensation  abroad. 

Roses  that  will  grow  15  or  20  feet  in  a 
single  season;  that  have  glossy,  finely 
notched,  evergreen  foliage ;  that  are 
capable  of  throwing  18  canes  from  a 
single  base  on  poor,  sandy  soil;  that  are 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter  of 
blossom;  that  are  persistent  and  lavish 
in  bloom;  that  have  the  most  desirable 
forms;  that  are  absolutely  hardy — where 
have  we  found  such  heretofore?  Yet  all 
this  we  have  in  these  new  claimants,  and 
at  least  one  shows  promise  of  having  the 
perpetual  habit. 

The  real  gem  of  the  lot — though 
another  bears  the  name  of  “Gem” — is 
called  Jersey  Beauty.  Just  such  a  flower 
as  artists  rave  over,  it  shows  a  creamy 
disk  composed  of  a  single  row  of  broadly 
obcordate  petals,  the  blooms  being  held 
boldly  in  profuse  quantity  above  the 
shining  background  of  close-set  leafage. 
The  heavy  brush  of  quivering,  yellow 
stamens  in  the  center  adds  the  last  touch 
of  beauty. 

The  three  that  complete  the  set  are 
Evergreen  Gem,  Gardenia,  and  a  double 
pink  sort  yet  unnamed.  This  last  has 
much  the  form  of  the  “hundred-leaved” 
rose  so  long  a  favorite,  but  is  a  trifle 
more  loose  and  graceful.  The  color,  too, 
is  nearly  the  same,  but  shades  almost  to 
white  in  an  unexpected  way  at  times. 
Evergreen  Gem  has  a  similarly  formed 
bloom,  but  is  creamy  white  with  saffron 
tinted  buds.  Gardenia  was  first  shown 
as  Gardeniaflora,  a  descriptive  but  cum¬ 
brous  name  which  has  been  shortened 
by  the  originator,  as  it  surely  would 
have  been  by  the  trade  and  the  public 
who  buy.  It  is  very  pretty  when  half 
blown,  and  the  buds  are  almost  a  counter¬ 
part  of  those  of  the  famous  Perle  des 


Jardins,  which  was  one  of  the  seed 
parents  of  both  this  and  Jersey  Beauty. 
Madame  Hoste  and  Meteor  aided  in  the 
production  of  the  others. 

Experts  have  —  perhaps  wisely — held 
back  from  ardent  praise  of  these  new 
claimants.  Last  year,  they  thought  a 
great  deal,  said  little,  and  waited.  This 
present  season  has,  apparently,  satisfied 
them,  and  they  pronounce  them  “  a  good 
thing  ”,  which  expression,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  grower,  contains  all  the  adjectives. 
The  set  will  be  offered  for  sale  next 
Spring . 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Rain  Hang’s  Off', — The  most  provoking  thing 
in  the  world  is  a  cloud  that  will  not  do  what  was 
expected  of  it.  Here  we  are  at  Hope  Farm  as  dry 
as  a  bone,  and  all  the  time  getting  drier.  Up 
north,  we  see  a  dark  cloud  forming.  It  gathers 
as  it  comes  down  the  valley,  and  we  decide  that, 
at  last,  we  are  to  have  that  needed  shower.  We 
actually  make  for  the  house  to  show  that  we 
“know  enough  to  go  in  when  it  rains.”  Just 
when  the  thirsty  potatoes  and  berries  are  getting 
ready  for  a  good  drink,  the  sun  comes  grinning 
through  that  cloud.  It  seems  to  split  and  go 
north  and  south  of  us,  and  all  the  rain  we  get  is 
about  40  drops  on  an  acre.  Two  miles  away, 
there  is  a  good  shower,  but  we  seem  to  be  neither 
just  nor  unjust — at  least,  the  rain  falleth  not 
upon  us.  The  storm  simply  blows  up  a  dust. 
Later. — The  rain  has  come  at  last— a  good  soaker. 

Dry-Weather  Notes.— The  early  potatoes  are 
ripening,  but  they  are  small.  A  soaking  rain 
would  help  them,  but  it  must  come  very  soon. 
Right  after  the  last  dash  of  rain,  we  set  out  about 
5,000  late  cabbage  plants.  Most  of  them  are  alive. 
They  were  set  in  rows  of  Evergreen  sweet  corn, 
where  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  seed  started. 
I  f  we  are  ever  able  to  plo w  the  strawberry  ground, 
we  shall  set  more  cabbages  there.  The  carrots 
have  failed.  The  ground  will  be  worked  over  and 
sown  to  rutabagas.  The  drought  has  cut  the 
raspberries  and  blackberries,  both  in  size  and 
yield.  We  find  a  first-rate  home  market  for  all 
of  these  fruits  that  we  can  pick.  In  fact,  good 
raspberries  pay  us  better  than  strawberries. 
There  is  very  little  competition, and  the  fruit  picks 
better. 

Two  Potato  Fields, — We  have  two  fields  of 
early  potatoes — each  containing  about  114  acre. 
No.  1  is  naturally  the  better  soil.  It  was  plowed, 
Cutawayed  twice,  and  Aemed.  It  had  a  small 
growth  of  Crimson  clover  on  it.  It  was  planted  four 
days  ahead  of  No.  2,  and  the  seed  was  dropped  by 
hand  and  covered  level  with  the  cultivator.  Just 
about  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  was  used  as 
in  No.  2.  The  seed  was  second-sized  cut  in  two 
or  planted  whole.  No.  2  was  poorer  soil.  It  had 
a  thin  stand  of  Crimson  clover,  and  chicken 
manure  from  about  60  hens  had  been  thrown 
over  it.  It  was  plowed  and  worked  once  with 
Cutaway  and  Acme.  The  seed  was  dropped  with 
the  potato  planter,  and  the  rows  slightly  ridged. 
The  seed  used  was  mostly  of  large  size  cut  to  two- 
eye  pieces.  No.  1  was  worked  once  with  the  one- 
horse  cultivator,  and  three  times  with  the  two- 
horse.  It  was  not  hoed.  No.  2  was  worked  once 
with  the  the  weeder  and  twice  with  the  two-horse 
cultivator,  and  hoed  once.  Early  in  June,  300 
pounds  extra  fertilizer  were  put  on  each  field, 
and  cultivated  in.  The  beetles  were  killed  as 
they  appeared. 

The  “  Why  ”  of  It.— Now,  which  of  these  fields 
ought  to  give  us  the  larger  crop?  Take  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  together,  and  they  seem  to  me  just  about 
even.  After  careful  comparison,  however,  we 
are  satisfied  that  No.  2  will  outyield  No.  1  by  50 
per  cent.  The  vines  have  been  larger  and  stronger 
all  through  the  season,  and  they  have  resisted 
the  drought  better.  As  a  matter  of  fertility.  No. 
1  seems  to  be  ahead.  It  is  naturally  better  potato 
soil,  and  the  only  extra  fertility  that  No.  2  re¬ 
ceived  was  that  contained  in  the  manure  from  60 
hens.  As  to  culture,  No.  1  had  an  extra  working 
with  the  Cutaway,  and  two  extra  cultivatings, 
while  No.  2  had  one  hoeing  and  one  working  with 
the  weeder.  Up  to  the  matter  of  seed,  it  is  a 
pretty  even  thing. 


Wliat  We  Conclude. — This  little  comparison 
shows  how  easily  one  may  get  his  effect  twisted 
up  with  his  causes.  The  poultry  crank  will  say, 
“  Ah!  ha!  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  Chicken  manure 
beats  phosphate  every  time!  ”  The  potato  planter 
man  will  say  that  it  was  because  the  seed  went 
through  the  hole  in  his  planter!  The  weeder  man 
will  claim  the  credit,  and  the  old-time  farmer  will 
say  that,  after  all,  the  hand  hoe  is  worth  a  load 
of  manure.  It’s  a  good  thing  to  give  every  one  a 
chance,  but  we  think  the  difference  is  mostly  due 
to  the  larger  seed.  The  little  seed  on  No.  1  sent 
up  too  many  little  spindling  stalks.  The  big  seed 
on  No.  2  made  fewer  stalks,  but  what  there  were 
of  them  were  strong  and  vigorous.  If  we  had 
gone  through  No.  1  and  thinned  out  the  hills  as 
we  do  the  sweet  corn,  I  think  the  result  would 
have  been  better.  I  think  the  weeder  run  in  No. 
2  at  just  the  right  time  gave  the  young  plants  a 
good  start.  The  hand  hoeing,  too,  kept  down 
many  weeds,  and  stirred  the  surface  soil  in  among 
the  plants.  All  this  saved  moisture,  and  these 
fewer  big  plants  made  the  most  of  it  in  this  dry 
seasou.  As  a  result  of  this  experience,  I  want  no 
more  second-sized  seed  potatoes.  Give  me  good- 
sized,  vigorous  tubers  for  seed.  This  thing  proved 
to  me  the  value  of  sprouting  such  seed  in  the  sun¬ 
light  before  it  is  planted.  This  will  produce 
strong,  warty  sprouts  that  will  make  thick,  vigor¬ 
ous  plants.  We  do  not  want  half  a  dozen  plants 
to  a  hill.  The  Carman  potatoes  put  up  a  few 
strong  sprouts,  and  I  think  this  habit  has  partly 
led  to  their  popularity,  for  they  produce  tubers 
close  together  and  a  large  proportion  of  good 
size.  It  is  easy,  though,  for  one  to  “  reason 
wrong  ”  on  such  an  experiment. 

Second  Fodder  Crops.— We  cutouroatson  July 
7,  and  got  them  in  the  barn  in  good  shape.  As 
we  have  often  said,  we  have  no  grass  at  Hope 
Farm.  Toe  whole  place  is  under  cultivation.  We 
feed  the  stock  on  sweet  corn  stalks  and  oat  hay, 
or  oats  cut  while  green  and  cured  like  grass. 
The  oats  were  very  light  this  year,  and  we  shall 
need  more  fodder.  The  oat  ground  is  about  the 
only  place  for  it,  and  the  problem  arises  as  to 
wbat  we  can  sow  ou  the  oat  stubble.  Millet 
would  give  us  a  fair  crop,  but  we  don’t  like  to 
feed  millet  to  the  horses.  After  some  study,  it 
seems  to  us  that  barley  and  peas  will  prove  about 
the  surest  crop.  Canada  field  peas  can  be  broad¬ 
casted  on  the  stubble,  and  worked  in  with  the 
Cutaway.  Then  barley  can  be  broadcasted  and 
worked  in  with  Acnr.e  and  roller.  Barley  seems 
to  prow  better  than  oats  in  late  Summer  and 
Fall,  and  will  make  a  surer  fodder  crop.  The 
peas  will  add  considerable  to  the  value  of  this 
crop.  This  seems  about  the  best  we  can  do, 
though  good  farmers  say  it  will  fail.  It’s  an  ex¬ 
periment,  and  we  shall  watch  it  carefully.  There 
Is  great  complaint  this  year  from  those  who  de¬ 
pend  on  soiling  crops  for  feeding  stock.  They 
cut  green  rye,  wheat  or  clover,  then  plow  the 
grouud  and  sow  to  peas,  barley  or  millet,  so  as  to 
have  one  crop  follow  another.  This  dry  year  is 
upsetting  their  calculations,  for  the  green  crops 
are  short,  and  the  late  seeding  will  not  sprout. 
What  can  we  sow  after  the  early  potatoes?  Well, 
now,  let’s  not  worry  about  that  till  we  get  the 
potatoes  out. 

The  Egg  Story. — In  June,  our  hens  laid  1,254 
eggs,  which  were  worth  $16.75  at  store  prices. 
The  food  cost  $6.40,  as  we  have  been  feeding 
light.  The  Light  Brahma  laid  11  eggs  and  has 
shown  no  desire  to  sit.  The  10  old  Minorca  liens 
laid  156  eggs  against  151  in  June  last  year.  From 
March  1  to  July  1,  these  10  hens  laid  681  eggs 
agaiust  610  during  the  same  four  months  cf  1897. 
A  record  of  68.4  eggs  in  122  days  doesn’t  come 
within  gunshot  of  some  of  the  records  we  read 
about — but  that  is  what  these  hens  really  did. 
If  we  wanted  to  make  a  good  showing,  the  way 
to  do  it  would  be  to  work  out  the  following 
problem. 

“Ten  old  hens  lay  684  eggs  in  122  days.  There 
are  365  days  in  a  year;  therefore  these  10  hens 
will  lay  2,050  eggs  per  year.  It  is,  therefore,  safe 
to  claim  that  all  the  hens  on  Hope  Farm  will 
average  205  eggs  per  year.  These  eggs  ought  to 
average  two  cents  apiece.  There  you  have  an 
income  of  $4.10  per  hen  and  it  costs  80  cents  to 
feed  a  hen  one  year  !  !  !” 

That's  the  sort  of  a  story  we  ou/jht  to  tell,  but 
somehow,  we  can’t  make  it  work  out  that  way. 
Now  and  then  a  hen  will  die,  and  somehow  the 
lazy  things  will  take  time  to  moult  and  go  dry. 
We  must  bluuder  along  ou  a  record  of  125  eggs 
or  less,  and  be  thankful  for  it.  There  is  fair 
profit  in  such  a  record,  too.  u.  w.  c. 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE  advertises: 
“St.  Louis  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead, 
12V2, ,  25,  50  and  100-lb.  kegs , 


gy ' ranteed .”  Analysis  of  this  mixture  shows 

it  to  be  : 

Zinc,  26.03% 

Barytes,  73-97% 

White  Lead,  none. 

Zinc  is  cheaper  than  White  Lead,  and 
barytes  is  sold  at  about  y^c.  per  lb. 

Moral :  Buy  White  Lead  from  reputable 
dealers,  and  make  sure  that  the  brand  is  right. 
See  list  of  genuine  brands. 

|-^r*  pspa  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
p  p  H  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
*  EVl-rfl-rf  able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  oi 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 
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The  war  is  teaching-  us  new  words  and  meaning-s. 
An  “Imperialist”  seems  to  be  one  who  wants  his 
country  to  branch  out,  adopt  a  “  colonial  policy”,  and 
g-overn  the  Spanish  islands  and  about  everything-  else 
in  sight.  “  A  small  American”  appears  to  be  an  old- 
fashioned  fellow  who  believes  that  Uncle  Sam  should 
stay  at  home  and  clear  up  his  own  backyard  before 
branching  out  to  take  hold  of  his  neighbor's  premises. 
There  is  too  much  of  our  own  country  already  un¬ 
developed.  We  have  plenty  of  elbow  room  at  home. 

0 

On  page  510,  C.  E.  C.  speaks  of  having  an  incubator 
lamp  that  has  not  been  out  for  seven  weeks.  When 
does  he  fill  it  ?  Evidently  while  it  is  burning.  He 
may  be  saving  time  and  matches  by  this  means,  but 
it  is  dangerous  business,  and  some  day,  there  may  be 
an  explosion  that  will  destroy  all  the  savings  of  years. 
Many  explosions  of  kerosene  lamps,  lanterns  and 
stoves  have  occurred  from  filling  them  while  lighted. 
The  poorer  the  oil,  the  greater  the  danger,  but  no  oil 
was  ever  made  that  is  absolutely  safe.  Don’t  take  any 
chances.  Never  fill  any  kind  of  a  lamp  while  lighted. 

O 

“  Appeakance  sells  the  berries,  the  sugar  does  the 
rest”,  says  Kuralisms,  on  page  498.  This  is  true  of 
other  fruits  than  strawberries.  In  judging  a  market 
fruit,  fine  appearance  and  good  shipping  qualities 
rank  first,  and  quality  second.  The  Cuthbert  stands 
high  among  market  raspberries,  yet  its  flavor  is  in¬ 
different  when  compared  with  Shaffer.  The  Shaffer, 
however,  is  dull  and  dark  in  color,  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
commended  for  shipping,  but  it  is  fine  for  cooking  and 
preserving,  the  flavor  having  a  piquancy  lacking  in 
Cuthbert.  The  housewife  says  that  Cuthbert  needs 
the  admixture  of  a  few  currants,  to  make  acceptable 
preserves  or  jelly. 

0 

One  of  New  York’s  -working  philanthropists,  who 
devotes  himself  to  prison  reform,  is  urging  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  farm  to  be  colonized  by  ex-convicts  who 
are  desirous  of  leading  better  lives.  It  is  held  that 
farm  life,  above  all  others,  gives  the  most  wholesome 
surroundings,  both  for  mind  and  body,  and  that,  en¬ 
gaged  in  active  outdoor  work,  a  man  gains  strength 
of  moral  fiber,  as  well  as  of  muscle,  so  that  he  is 
much  less  likely  to  fall  into  evil  ways  again.  It  is 
surprising  to  note  how  many  modern  philanthropic 
enterprises  are  founded  upon  th  -  basis  that  farm  life 
offers  the  best  chance  for  mental,  moral  and  physical 
development. 

© 

The  papers  are  telling  of  another  wealthy  farmer 
who  came  near  being  fleeced  out  of  .$5,000  by  a  vener¬ 
able  old  game  played  by  a  pair  of  sharpers.  You  no¬ 
tice  it’s  always  the  wealthy  that  are  attacked  in  this 
way.  A  smooth-talking  stranger  called  on  him,  and 
claimed  to  wish  to  buy  a  farm  for  a  Summer  residence. 
The  wealthy  farmer  had  farms  to  sell,  and  they  started 
to  look  at  one  of  them.  On  the  way,  they  met  another 
stranger,  with  whom  they  became  engaged  in  conver¬ 
sation.  A  game  of  cards  was  finally  proposed,  and  the 
farmer  was  invited  to  join.  Before  they  finished,  the 
latter  had  won  $5,000.  The  sharpers  seemed  willing 
to  pay  him  his  winnings,  but  insisted  that,  before 
doing  so,  the  farmer  should  show  $5,000  as  a  guarantee 
that,  had  he  lost,  he  would  have  been  able  to  pay. 
This  he  consented  to  do,  and  drove  them  to  town.  He 
went  to  the  bank,  drew  his  check  for  the  $5,000,  and 
while  the  gamesters  waited  outside,  presented  it  for 
payment.  The  cashier  noticed  the  strangers,  smelled 
a  rat,  and— tore  up  the  check.  The  strangers  became 
alarmed  and  fled,  and  the  farmer  is  richer  by  $5,000 


than  he  would  have  been  had  not  the  scheme  miscar¬ 
ried.  It’s  an  old,  old  game  played  often  with  varia¬ 
tions,  and  generally  successful.  The  cupidity  of  the 
dupe  renders  it  possible. 

© 

Delaware  is  having  a  pe-  uliar  experience.  One  of 
her  United  States  Senators ison  trial  in  a  United  States 
Court  for  complicity  in  robbing  a  bank.  He  didn’t 
break  into  the  safe  with  dynamite  and  drill  in  the 
dead  of  night ;  that  would  have  been  too  plebeian 
— and  too  dangerous.  But  it  is  charged  that  he,  with 
his  accomplices,  conspired  with  the  cashier,  and  that 
the  bank  was  wrecked  in  consequence.  Some  of  the 
accomplices  have  been  tried,  found  guilty  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  penitentiary.  It  will  be  a  sad  blow  to 
the  boasted  dignity  of  the  Senate  if  he  be  convicted 
as  a  common  felon.  It  is  said  that  such  a  thing  has 
never  been  known,  although,  if  history  reads  true, 
some  of  these  high  and  mighty  ones  didn’t  get  their 
just  desserts.  May  the  testimony  be  true,  the  verdict 
honest,  the  judgment  sure  and  swift  ! 

© 

Prof.  Snyder  told  us  last  week  that  pork  and  beans 
and  brown  bread  make  a  perfect  balanced  ration  for 
a  working  man.  The  pork  baked  with  the  beans 
supplies  the  fat.  and  balances  the  beans,  which  are 
“stronger”  food.  There  are  dairymen  who  secern  to 
regard  the  silo  as  a  large  bean  pot.  They  want  to  know 
why  cow  peas  or  So5r  beans  cannot  be  mixed  with  corn 
in  the  silo,  and  thus  make  ensilage  that  would  need 
but  little  grain.  This  plan  has  been  tried,  but  does 
not  seem  to  grow  in  favor.  Dairymen  generally  seem 
to  agree  that  corn  is  by  far  the  best  ensilage  crop.  It 
is  better  economy  to  fill  the  silo  with  corn,  and  balance 
it  with  strong  feeds  like  linseed,  cotton-seed  meal  or 
bran.  The  nitrogenous  fodders  are  better  made  into 
hay.  We  are  told,  as  a  general  rule  of  advice,  to  raise 
all  the  protein  that  is  possible  on  the  farm.  There 
are  cases  where  it  will  pay  better  to  raise  corn  for  the 
silo,  and  buy  the  protein  in  the  form  of  grain. 

© 

In  a  town  in  Massachusetts,  two  “  creamery  pro¬ 
moters”  have  been  at  work  among  farmers,  seeking 
to  sell  shares  in  a  proposed  cooperative  creamery. 
They  want  to  sell  100  shares  at  $00  each,  and  thus 
raise  $0,000.  For  this  they  will  build  and  equip  a 
creamery,  promising  to  fit  it  for  both  butter  and 
cheesemaking,  and  with  a  sterilizing  plant  to  sterilize 
the  surplus  milk.  They  also  offer  to  furnish  a  butter- 
maker  for  the  first  year  at  $(55  per  month.  Farmers 
want  to  know  whether  this  is  a  fraud.  No  doubt  a 
good  cooperative  creamery  would  benefit  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  While  many  of  the  statements  made  by  these 
promoters  are,  doubtless,  exaggerated,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  make  a  good  creamery  pay.  The  promoters 
will,  probably,  charge,  at  least,  $1,000  for  organizing 
the  creamery.  In  other  words,  the  fixtures  and  build¬ 
ing  could,  doubtless,  be  bought  for  less  than  $5,000, 
if  these  farmers  would  do  their  own  organizing  and 
buying.  The  trouble  is  that  many  farmers  are  natur¬ 
ally  distrustful.  They  cannot  get  together  with  old 
neighbors  and  friends  who  have  lived  near  them  for 
years,  until  some  stranger  comes  along  and  acts  as  a 
mutual  friend  or  “  go-between”.  The  creamery  pro¬ 
moter  does  this  often  in  a  legitimate  way,  but  he 
makes  the  community  pay  for  his  services.  When  he 
demands  10  times  as  much  as  he  ought,  and  builds  his 
creamery  on  a  foundation  of  lies  and  false  promises, 
he  is  a  “  creamery  shark”.  Most  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  have  dairy  schools.  Our  advice  to  farmers 
who  want  a  cooperative  creamery,  and  are  new  at  the 
business,  would  be  to  get  the  advice  of  the  director  of 
their  experiment  station  about  buying,  and  to  secure 
as  buttermaker  some  graduate  of  their  own  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  take  only  the 
word  of  strangers  who  are  interested  in  selling  goods. 

© 

A  rout  5  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  July  4,  a  terrible 
catastrophe  occurred  off  Sable  Island,  east  of  Nova 
Scotia,  by  which  about  600  people  lost  their  lives.  The 
French  steamship,  La  Bourgogne,  which  sailed  from 
this  port  the  previous  Saturday,  collided  with  the 
British  ship,  Cromartyshire,  and  sunk  a  few  minutes 
after.  The  ghastly  story  has  been  told  and  retold  in 
all  its  harrowing  details,  and  in  many  different  ver¬ 
sions,  by  the  newspapers.  About  200  people  were 
picked  up  by  the  Cromartyshire,  which  was  so  badly 
disabled  that  it  had  to  be  towed  into  Halifax.  Nearly 
every  officer  of  the  Frenchman  was  lost,  but  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  saved  were  members  of  the  crew. 
Ugly  stories  have  been  told  of  how  the  latter  saved 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  passengers,  and  an 
investigation  is  now  in  progress  at  Halifax.  But  one 
woman  was  saved,  and  she  only  through  the  efforts  of 
her  husband,  and  both  were  in  the  water  eight  hours. 
It  is  such  an  accident  as  ought  to  be  impossible  with 
all  our  modern  vessels.  The  real  responsibility  may 


never  be  fixed,  but  a  few  facts  are  plainly  evident. 
The  vessel  was  at  least  75  miles  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  transatlantic  steamers,  where  she  had  no  business 
to  be,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  few  hours’ 
time.  She  was  running  at  about  full  speed  through  a 
dense  fog.  Her  watertight  compartments,  provided 
for  just  such  emergencies,  were  open,  therefore  use¬ 
less.  Her  crew,  from  all  accounts,  were  undisciplined. 
Off  the  Jersey  coast  a  few  days  later,  an  American 
vessel  caught  fire  at  dead  of  night,  and  was  burned  to 
the  water’s  edge,  but  every  soul  on  board  was  saved. 
The  discipline  was  perfect.  Every  woman  and  child 
was  first  put  into  the  lifeboats,  then  the  male  pas¬ 
sengers  ;  and  lastly  the  crew  escaped  on  rafts  made 
from  gratings  and  boards,  some  of  them  badly  burned. 
What  a  contrast !  In  the  latter  ease,  not  so  many 
were  in  peril,  but  when  we  contrast  these  and  other 
occurrences,  we  can  but  feel  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  in  it  those  elements  that  lift  it  above  the 
common  plane,  and  render  possible  heroic  deeds  that 
brighten  the  pages  of  history. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

When  Cervera  stuck  his  nose  out  of  Santiago  Bay, 

He  ba<l  judged  the  Yankee  sailors  by  his  own ; 

For  no  sign  of  suioke  arose  from  the  warships  as  they  lay, 

And  he  hoped  to  find  their  boilers  cold  as  stone. 

So  be  boldly  steamed  ahead,  and  began  his  raee  with  death, 
Never  dreaming  that  the  Yankees  could  pursue; 

But  their  fires  were  never  dead,  and  the  scalding,  eager  breath 
From  the  lungs  within  the  warships  fiercely  blew 
Through  the  engines,  till  each  ship,  like  a  hound  behind  its  prey, 
Felt  the  mighty  heart  within  it  swell  and  throb, 

And  the  cannon’s  blackened  lip  shouted  through  the  smoke  and 
spray— 

“  We  were  ready  and  we’ve  finished  up  the  job.” 

If  those  boilers  had  been  cold— had  the  Y'ankee  fires  been  low, 

In  Havana,  bold  Cervera  now  would  be. 

And  his  fame  would  long  be  told— but  they  caught  him,  and  I  know 
That  the  tale  adorns  a  moral,  as  you  see, 

There  are  habits  that  we  hate— craftily  they  lie  in  wait 
For  a  chance  to  dash  against  us  unawares; 

Do  not  dawdle,  then,  or  dream,  but  keep  up  a  head  of  steam, 

Feed  the  fire  beneath  your  boiler  with  your  prayers. 

Don’t  flirt  with  dirt. 

A  popular  loan- — personal  advice. 

Who  furnishes  the  sin  news  of  war? 

Food  stuffs— the  hungry  baby’s  meals. 

Get  ready  for  Crimson  clover  seedlug! 

How  heat  does  cool  off  the  hens’  eggishuess. 

The  original  Sheldon  pear  tree  is  still  standing. 

As  dangerous  as  dynamite— a  good-natured  bull. 

Can’t  go  together— a  clean  hand  and  mud  slinging. 

Does  it  pay  to  feed  grain  with  pasture  ?  Ask  the  cow. 

Respect  begins  at  home.  Self-respect  must  come  first. 

Sunday  influences  are  a  weekly  need  for  the  weak  kneed. 

The  battle  of  life  represents  eternal  vs.  infernal  vigilance. 

A  heavy  meal  is  an  internal  tax.  You  serve  your  country  best 
by  refusing  it. 

Now  let  some  one  tell  us  why  the  horns  on  a  Short-horn  cow  or 
steer  are  desirable. 

When  seed  is  mixed  in  thrashing,  it’s  more  the  fault  of  the  man 
than  of  the  machine. 

What  is  the  darkey  in  the  wood  pile  that  makes  some  men  so 
afraid  to  use  the  ax  ? 

All  honor  to  the  baker  who  will  not  use  adulterated  flour! 
That’s  a  good  baker's  doesn’t. 

Wanted!  Advice  from  those  who  have  sown  barley  for  late  fod¬ 
der.  Shall  we  sow  it  after  July  15?  * 

Oh,  what  a  blessed  privilege  it  is  to  rightly  know  in  all  of  life’s 
vicissitudes — the  proper  time  to  crow ! 

There  are  still  $40,691  of  the  old  paper  fractional  currencj*  out¬ 
standing.  Now  let  the  Government  multiply  that  by  !,000. 

They  say  the  Spanish  sailors  have  had  no  drill  at  firing  then- 
guns.  That’s  less  dangerous  to  Americans  than  the  lack  of  drill 
on  French  sailors  who  are  supposed  to  take  care  of  passengers. 

La  Drones— that  strikes  us  as  an  appropriate  name  for  islands 
owned  by  Spain.  The  Americans  should  at  once  change  the 
name  to  La  Hustlers,  and  then  make  the  inhabitants  represent 
the  name ! 

The  war  scare  is  over  so  far  as  American  tourists  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Thousands  are  now  rushing  to  Europe.  Far  better  for 
them  to  stay  here.  Their  presence  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  their  money  can  be  handled  here  to  advantage. 

Most  of  the  European  journals  refer  to  our  present  difficulty 
as  the  Hispano- American  war.  The  Loudon  comic  papers  appear 
to  have  hit  the  matter  more  accurately;  they  call  it  the  Yaukee- 
Spankie  war,  and  current  history  is  bearing  out  the  title. 

A  “chalder  ”  represents  the  stipend  of  a  Scotch  minister.  Its 
value  is  based  on  the  average  prices  of  barley  and  oat  meal  for  a 
period  of  seven  years.  How  would  American  ministers  like  to 
have  their  salaries  thus  based  ?  Some  do  without  being  consulted. 

A  jobber  in  goat  skins  tells  us  that  the  skins  of  the  Angoras 
are  of  little  value  for  leather;  they  are  too  soft  and  spongy.  The 
wool  or  hair  is  so  light  that  a  fleece  doesn’t  bring  a  very  large 
price.  The  breeding  of  these  animals  doesn’t  seem  to  increase 
very  rapidly  in  the  North  and  West. 

A  member  of  the  New  York  City  Council  has  introduced  an  or¬ 
dinance  whicli  compels  street  railroad  companies  to  display  a 
sign  whenever  a  car  is  filled.  When  a  passenger  boards  a  car, 
he  need  not  pav  his  fare  unless  accommodated  with  a  seat.  We 
would  like  to  see  New  York  City  begin  a  reform  of  this  kind,  and 
have  it  spread  all  over  the  country. 

Why  do  bicyclists  chew  gum  ?  That  question  has  often  been 
asked,  and  some  inquiring  fiend  has  interviewed  a  number  of 
wheelmen.  The  chief  reasons  given  are  that  a  bit  of  gum  in  the 
mouth  increases  the  flow  of  saliva,  keeps  the  throat  moist  and 
thus  keeps  thirst  from  becoming  intense.  This  view  of  the  matter 
would  certainly  bring  even  a  prohibitionist  to  look  upon  gum- 
chewing  with  favor. 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 


The  Market  for  Mulberries. — I  don’t  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  any  mulberries  in  market,  and  I 
asked  an  extensive  dealer  in  fruit  about  them.  “There 
is  almost  no  demand  for  them.  I  might  have  a  cus¬ 
tomer  for  some  to-day,  and  not  another  man  who 
wanted  any  for  a  week,  so  you  see  there  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  handle  them.  When  people  want  them 
enough  to  make  a  steady  demand,  then  there  will  be  a 
supply,  but  there  are  now  too  many  of  what  people 
call  better  fruits.”  I  find  that  many  people  don’t  like 
mulberries,  though  some  say  that  they  are  excellent 
for  pies.  Some  fruit  growers  find  it  profitable  to 
grow  them  for  the  birds,  which  seem  very  fond  of  them, 
and  are  thus  lured  away  from  the  cherries  and  berries. 

X  X  X 

l’ljfgs  iu  Storage. — There  are  numerous  refrigera¬ 
tors  which  make  a  business  of  storing  eggs,  both  in 
this  and  other  cities.  When  receipts  are  heavy  and 
prices  are  low,  these  are  tilled  with  as  good  stock  as 
can  be  purchased.  Then  when  there  is  a  shortage  in 
the  receipts  of  fresh,  these  are  brought  out  to  fill  the 
demand.  That  period  has  arrived  in  this  market. 
The  number  in  cold  storage  here  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month  was  estimated  at  225,000  cases,  against 
100,000  cases  at  that  time  last  year.  Boston’s  supply 
is.  also,  larger  than  last  year.  Last  year,  too,  the 
stock  of  refrigerator  eggs  was  increased  during  July, 
while  this  year,  the  reverse  has  occurred.  The  pros¬ 
pect  is  that  the  prevailing  higher  prices  will  stimulate 
shipments,  and  should  these  increase  materially, 
prices  may  be  lowered  somewhat  again. 

X  X  X 

Green  Muskmelons. — Last  week,  I  wrote  about 
the  varying  quality  of  muskmelons,  and  of  the  repre¬ 
hensible  practice  of  mixing  the  different  sizes  in  ship¬ 
ment.  “  You  should  have  spoken  of  the  shipment  of 
green  ones,  also,”  said  a  commission  merchant.  He 
showed  me  some  that  he  had  been  keeping:  several 
days,  and  they  were  no  nearer  ripe,  apparently,  than 
they  were  before  they  were  picked.  “  Prices  have  been 
pretty  good,  and  shippers  have  been  afraid  they  would 
decline,  so  have  rushed  along  all  that  would  do,  and 
many  that  wouldn't  do.  Such  melons  as  these  will  be 
pretty  poor  things  when  they  ripen,  if  they  ever  do, 
and  they  injure  the  market  and  the  demand  for  good 
melons.”  Most  of  the  fruits  that  are  shipped  long  dis¬ 
tances  must  be  picked  before  they  are  fully  matured, 
and  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  way  ;  but  it’s  a  very  nice 
thing  to  be  able  to  tell  just  the  right  time  to  do  this. 


X  X  X 


Southern  Peaches. — Considerable  quantities  are 
in  market,  but  the  quality  of  many  of  them  is  indif¬ 
ferent,  if  not  absolutely  poor,  and  prices  are  very 
low.  I  noticed  several  lots  of  Mountain  Rose,  from 
Georgia,  and  many  of  them  were  miserably  small, 
evidently  because  not  properly  thinned.  Some  were 
of  fair  size,  but  at  least  three-fourths  were  small,  and 
all  were  packed  together,  and  of  course,  all  would 
sell  for  the  price  of  the  small  ones.  The  oest  trade, 
which  pays  good  prices,  couldn’t  use  such  a  mixed 
lot.  hence  the  loss  to  the  shipper.  A  few  Elbertas  are 
coming  in,  but  the  heaviest  shipments  will  be  a  little 
later.  This  is  a  very  popular  variety  ;  I  asked  a  fruit 
dealer  the  reason.  “  It  is  of  good  quality,  medium 
size,  which  suits  the  trade,  not  a  big,  overgrown 
affair,  and  is  a  fine-looking  peach.  It  seems  to  get 
here,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  market  is  not  glutted 
with  the  earlier  kinds.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future 
shipments  will  realize  more  than  those  arriving 
recently. 

X  X  X 


Potato  Prospects. — Although  receipts  have  been 
heavy  from  the  South,  the  market  has  been  firm,  and 
prices  have  advanced.  Considerable  quantities  are 
coming  from  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  but  many 
of  them  are  small  and  green.  It  is  an  unusual  thing 
to  see  Long  Island  potatoes  quoted  at  prices  lower 
than  those  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  such 
is  now  the  case  ;  it  is  simply  because  of  their  imma¬ 
turity.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  receivers  and 
others,  the  early  crop  on  Long  Island  and  in  New 
Jersey  (and  this  is  the  territory  that  supplies  most  of 
the  receipts  after  the  southern  shipments  cease)  will 
be  light,  and  the  size  of  tubers  small;  the  price  should, 
therefore,  be  good.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  extreme 
low  prices  of  some  previoi  s  years  will  be  realized. 
Potatoes  like  the  Rose  and  Hebron  bring  highest 
prices.  Barrels  or  baskets  are  better  than  sacks  for 
shipping  new  potatoes. 


Veal  Inspectors. — The  last  New  York  Legislature 
passed  a  law  known  as  the  Miles  bob  veal  law,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  just  appointed 
four  inspectors  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  as  required. 
The  names  of  these  inspectors  are  not  divulged.  Their 
duties  are  to  examine  any  calf  or  veal  offered  for  sale 
within  the  State,  or  kept  with  intent  to  sell  as  food, 
and  if  under  four  weeks  of  age,  or  the  veal  is  from  a 
calf  killed  under  four  weeks  of  age,  or  from  a  calf  in 
an  unhealthy  condition  when  killed,  the  same  is  to  be 
seized  and  destroyed.  Therefore,  it  is  now  unlawful 


“WILUE  WE  HAVE  MISSED  YOU!”  Fig.  233. 


That  will  be  about  the  story  if  the  Germaus  continue  to  finger 
affairs  in  the  Philippines.  Uncle  Sam’s  buzz  saw  is  going  at.  full 
speed.  The  New  York  Herald’s  picture  is  right  to  the  point. 

to  offer  for  sale  any  calf  or  part  of  a  calf,  except  the 
hide,  under  four  weeks  old,  or  which  is  not  perfectly 
healthy.  It  is,  also,  unlawful  for  any  corporation, 
person  or  persons  to  ship  to  or  from  any  part  of  this 
State  any  carcasses  unless  they  shall  attach  to  every 
one,  or  part  thereof,  so  shipped,  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  a  tag  stating  the  name  of  person  who  raised 
the  calf,  name  of  the  shipper,  the  points  of  shipping 
and  destination,  and  the  age  of  calf.  No  railroad 
company,  express  company,  steamboat  company,  or 
other  common  carrier,  shall  carry  or  receive  for  trans¬ 
portation  any  carcass,  or  any  part  of  the  same,  except 
the  hide,  unless  it  shall  be  so  tagged.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  law  will  choke  off  effectually  the  disreputable 
bob-veal  business  which  has  flourished  to  such  an 
extent  during  recent  years.  f.  h.  v. 


FRUIT  CROPS  IN  SOUTHERN  CONNECTICUT 

The  present  season  may  be  styled  an  off  year  for 
fruit  crops  in  southern  Connecticut,  especially  along 
the  seacoast.  The  bloom  of  most  small  and  tree  fruits 
was  unusually  heavy,  but  a  long  period  of  wet  weather 
in  May  just  as  the  fruit  was  setting,  resulted  in 
changing  the  prospect  from  a  promising  to  an  un¬ 
promising  one.  Peaches  in  most  places  are  barely  a 
half  crop.  Apples  are  very  light,  also  pears,  and  of 
cherries  there  are  almost  none  at  all.  Plums  promise 


“THE  HOY  STOOD  ON  THE  BURNING  DECK!”  Fig.  234. 


This  seems  to  be  about  the  position  of  Sagasta,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Spain.  Spanish  “honor”  has  been  vindicated,  but 
his  race  is  still  for  war. 

only  a  fair  yield.  The  situation  as  to  berries  is  some¬ 
what  more  encouraging,  except  that  the  extremely 
dry  weather  that  has  prevailed  during  Jxine  and  so 
far  in  July,  will  reduce  the  crop  a  great  deal.  Prob¬ 
ably  never  did  a  more  abundant  crop  of  strawberries 
set  than  this  year,  but  lack  of  rain  at  ripening  time 
caused  a  short  season,  and  reduced  the  yield  nearly 
one-half ;  on  some  fields  the  berries  dried  up  before 
ripening.  Those  who  were  fixed  for  irrigating  were, 
indeed,  fortunate.  Raspberries  are  scarce  at  this 
writing,  having  felt  the  drought  very  keenly.  It  will 


need  frequent  rains  to  mature  the  heavy  crop  of  black¬ 
berries  now  set.  Currants  and  gooseberries  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  but  in  some  instances,  have  been  scalded  by  the 
intense  heat.  All  crops  may  be  said  to  be  injured  by 
the  present  drought,  and  unless  rains  come  very  soon, 
the  yield  must  be  reduced.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
there  has  been  an  absence  of  the  heavy  dews  so  often 
helpful  in  a  dry  time.  One  valuable  feature  of  this 
unlooked-for  drought  is  that  it  must  show  farmers 
that  a  good  water  supply  and  frequent  and  thorough 
cultivation  are  essential  to  successful  present-day 
farming.  H.  c.  c.  M. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn. 


THE  TRAVELING  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

WORKS  WELL  WITH  THE  THRASHER. 

Last  week,  we  gave  one  side  of  the  story  about 
traveling  ensilage  cutters.  These  large  cutters  go 
about  from  place  to  place,  somewhat  on  the  principle 
of  thrashers  or  buzz  saws,  and  cut  either  ensilage  or 
dry  fodder,  moving  on  to  the  next  farm  when  the  job 
is  done.  The  other  side  of  the  matter  is  now  coming  in. 

Jacob  Rutter,  of  Pennsylvania,  says  that  he  runs  a 
large  cutter  in  connection  with  the  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine.  He  travels  from  one  farm  to  another  with  a 
traction  engine  and  a  cutter  on  a  truck,  and  hires  one 
man  to  feed  the  machine,  lie  charges  $0  a  day  for 
this  service.  Most  of  the  cutting  done  in  his  part  of 
the  State  is  in  dry  corn  fodder.  This  job  starts  in 
October,  and  most  of  the  cutting  is  done  from  stacked 
fodder  near  the  barn.  A  few  farmers  put  it  in  the 
barn.  As  a  general  rule,  they  do  not  cut  over  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  day  at  one  place.  Most 
barn  floors  are  not  large  enough  to  hold  more  than 
this  at  one  time.  At  most  farms,  several  cuttings  are 
made  during  the  Fall.  One  patron  has  90  to  100  acres 
of  corn  on  four  farms,  and  this  fodder  is  all  cut  at 
one  job,  generally  taking  14  to  16  days.  This  cutting 
does  not  interfere  with  thrashing.  It  usually  takes 
from  two  to  three  men  to  get  the  fodder  to  the  ma¬ 
chines,  and  two  more  to  handle  and  cut  feed.  There 
are  few  silos  in  that  country.  The  cutting  gives  about 
20  full  days’  work  through  the  Fall. 

G.  B.  Porter,  of  Connecticut,  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
ensilage  business  in  his  part  of  the  State.  He  started 
with  a  two-horse  tread  power,  then  used  a  kerosene 
engine.  By  using  8  to  12  men,  he  is  able  to  handle  25 
to  30  tons  per  day  with  the  average  haul  on  the  Con¬ 
necticut  farm.  As  silos  became  more  numerous  each 
year,  he  advised  farmers  to  put  in  smaller  cutters  of 
their  own.  This  would  enable  them  to  work  slowly 
with  less  help,  and  give  the  ensilage  more  time  to 
settle  in  the  silo.  In  that  country,  nearly  all  silos 
are  built  in  the  bays  of  cattle  barns.  When  the  silos 
are  filled  too  rapidly,  there  is  a  great  pressure  on  the 
timber,  which  was  not  originally  built  to  withstand  it. 
He  says  that  few  farmers  will  get  the  best  work  out 
of  such  a  cutter.  He  would  not  advise  many  to  put 
in  the  necessary  machinery  if  they  could  get  someone 
to  come  and  do  it  for  them.  Any  man  who  runs  a 
thrasher,  or  who  saws  wood,  might  add  a  cutter  to 
his  outfit,  and  do  good  work.  Mr.  Porter  says  that  he 
fills  his  two  silos,  of  90  tons  each,  in  about  six  days. 
With  two  teams,  it  requires  four  men  in  the  field  to 
cut  and  load  the  corn,  two  boys  to  drive  the  teams, 
and  one  man  can  unload,  as  the  self-feeding  attach¬ 
ment  carries  the  corn  to  the  cutter.  It  requires  one 
or  two  good  men  in  the  pit  to  scatter  and  tramp 
while  filling.  He  fills  one  silo  first,  and  by  the  time 
the  second  is  filled,  the  first  has  settled  so  as  to  hold 
another  half-day's  cutting.  The  power  is  furnished 
by  a  gasoline  engine.  The  silo  season  in  Connecticut 
begins  from  September  10  to  15.  Mr.  Porter  believes 
that  no  other  power  is  quite  equal  to  the  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  and  says  that  every  farmer  should  have  power 
of  some  kind.  He  cuts  up  straw,  dry  stalks  and  fodder 
of  all  kinds,  saws  wood,  and  also  grinds  green  bone, 
which  can  be  sold  to  nearby  poultrymen. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

That  looks  like  a  bargain  in  a  farm  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  offered 
by  W.  H.  Fritekman,  10  Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  A  man  with 
$3,000  or  $4,000  may  drop  right  in  to  a  farm  property  complete 
with  crops,  teams,  stock,  and  take  the  place  of  the  present  owner. 
There  are  few  other  lines  where  a  complete  business  could  be 
secured  with  so  little  capital. 

We  learn  that  the  Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  Ill.,  have 
secured  control  of  the  Whipple  Supplementary  Adjustable  tire. 
This  is  a  broad  tire  that  slips  on  over  the  narrow  tires,  and  makes 
a  broad-tire  wagon  without  further  delay.  We  have  been  using 
a  set  of  these  tires  for  some  time,  and  have  a  broad-tire  wagon  at 
a  trilling  cost.  This  firm  also  make  the  Handy  wagons  and  steel 
truck  wheels,  for  farm  wagons.  They  advise  us  that,  of  late,  the 
rush  of  orders  has  caused  some  delay  in  shipments,  but  they 
prefer  a  little  delay  to  shipping  “  hurry-made”  goods. 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  quite  well-known  through¬ 
out  the  country  on  account  of  his  veterinary  remedies,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  horsemen  through  Sloan’s  Liniment.  He  has  recently 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  treatment  of  horses  when  sick,  and  on 
their  care  when  well.  The  little  book  is  replete  with  much  useful 
information.  He  will  present  to  any  one  who  is  interested  a  copy 
of  this  book,  absolutely  free.  His  object,  of  course,  is  to  make 
known  his  liniment  and  remedies;  but  the  little  book  is  none  the 
less  useful  and  reliable  on  that  account.  Send  card  addressed  as 
above,  if  you  want  it. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Lamp  shades  of  cartridge  paper  are 
among  the  newer  ideas.  The  shape  used 
is  the  formal  Empire  style,  a  semi-cir¬ 
cular  strip  of  the  paper,  on  the  bias,  be¬ 
ing  folded  about  a  wire  frame,  and  pasted 
neatly  together.  A  narrow  strip  of 
smooth  paper  is  pasted  around  the  top 
and  bottom  as  a  binding.  The  cartridge 
paper  may  be  purchased  in  a  number  of 
colors,  old  rose,  oak  yellow  and  regi¬ 
mental  gray  being  favorites.  Any  bluish 
tints  are,  however,  a  mistake  in  lamp 
shades,  because  they  give  such  a  ghastly 
tinge  to  the  complexion.  The  cartridge- 
paper  shades  are  rendered  more  orna¬ 
mental  by  cutting  out  spaces,  and  in¬ 
serting  good  pictures  in  black-and-white, 
especially  reproductions  of  pen-and-ink 
drawings.  It  is  very  easy  to  obtain  fine 
portraits  of  celebrities,  or  famous  land¬ 
scapes,  which  are  attractively  used  in 
this  way. 

* 

A  vkry  convenient  wardrobe,  to  be 
placed  in  a  recess  in  a  bedroom,  consists 
of  a  wooden  frame  smoothly  covered 
with  a  firm  quality  of  glazed  muslin  or 
holland.  The  front  consists  of  a  roller 
blind,  fastened  at  the  bottom  by  hooks 
and  rings.  At  the  back,  the  framework 
permits  the  screwing  in  of  hooks.  A 
.Japanese  bead  and  reed  portiere  is  hung 
in  front  of  the  recess.  This  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  many  of  the  improvised  ward¬ 
robes  ;  it  is  light,  inexpensive,  and  ex¬ 
cludes  dust  perfectly.  We  think  the 
Japanese  reed  portieres  much  prefer¬ 
able,  in  a  bedroom,  to  any  stuff  hang¬ 
ings  ;  they  are  so  much  cleaner.  Modern 
ideas  favor  the  absence  of  superfluous 
draperies,  rugs,  etc.,  in  our  sleeping 
chambers ;  and  there  is  a  complete 
change  in  the  ornate  fashions  of  a  few 
years  ago,  when  muslins  and  laces  dis¬ 
guised  the  comfort  of  a  room  furnished 
in  what  was  then  the  prevailing  mode. 

* 

Why  do  red-haired  girls  always  im¬ 
agine  that  they  are  doomed  to  wear 
nothing  but  blue?  It  is  a  sad  mistake, 
and  usually  a  most  unbecoming  one. 
Many  girls  whose  hair  is  familiarly  de¬ 
scribed  as  red,  grow  up  with  the  idea 
that  these  tints,  varying  from  yellow- 
red  to  bronze,  are  invariably  ugly.  This 
is  especially  true  in  country  districts  ;  in 
the  cities,  the  reddish  tints  are  now 
often  produced  artificially.  The  bright 
deep  blues  often  worn  by  the  girl  with 
warm-hued  locks  really  intensify  the 
color  of  the  hair,  while  pale  blue  is 
worse  yet.  bright  browns  and  chest¬ 
nuts,  on  the  contrary,  are  most  becom¬ 
ing.  If  the  ruddy-haired  woman  has  a 
bright  color,  deep  glowing  red-purples — 
what  are  known  as  dahlia  or  petunia 
purple — will  be  most  becoming,  but  she 
must  not  wear  blue-purple.  Primrose 
yellow  or  pale  amber  will  suit  her,  for 
Slimmer  gowns,  and  cream-white  will 
also  be  one  of  the  best  colors  she  can 
wear,  but  she  must  avoid  bluish  or  dead 
white.  The  only  pink  she  may  venture 
on  is  a  yellowish  salmon  or  apricot,  and 
this  but  sparingly.  There  are  tints  of 
red  which  may  be  worn,  but  they  need 
such  care  in  selection  that  it  is  wiser  to 
leave  them  alone,  unless  one  is  very  sure 
that  they  are  really  becoming.  A  girl 
who  has  red  hair  with  brown  or  hazel 
eyes,  may  wear  many  colors  unsuited  to 
one  with  blue  or  gray  eyes.  Black  or 
black  and  white  are  usually  very  becom¬ 
ing  to  red-haired  people.  In  arranging 
wrarm-liued  hair,  it  usually  shows  at  its 
best  when  brushed  to  the  highest  sheen, 
and  allowed  to  form  waves  or  ripples 
rather  than  actual  curls.  ‘‘Frizzes”  are 
now  hopelessly  out  of  date,  fortunately, 
but  frizzed  red  hair  was  really  uglier 
than  any  other  color,  because  the  tint 
was  intensified,  while  the  satiny  gloss 


was  destroyed.  Heavy  waves  and  coils 
or  braids  of  red  hair,  properly  brushed, 
always  possess  a  beauty  of  their  own, 
though  it  is  often  hard  to  persuade  the 
owner  of  the  Titian  locks  that  such  is 
the  case.  _ 

HOW  THE  OTHER  HALF  LIVES. 

An  old  proverb  asserts  that  one-half 
of  the  world  doesn’t  know  how  the  other 
half  lives.  This  statement  is  true  of 
housekeepers  as  of  every  one  else.  The 
farm  housewife,  when  preparing  for 
dinner,  can  usually  expect,  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits.  It  isn't  always  con¬ 
venient  or  agreeable  to  go  out  into  the 
dewy  garden  patch,  to  gather  beans  or 
peas  or  small  fruits  ;  it  is  hard  on  clothes, 
and  it  is  hard  on  the  temper,  too,  when 
a  dozen  things  indoors  are  calling  for 
attention  at  the  same  time. 

But  contrast  the  dewy  garden  patch 
with  the  vegetable  market  shown  in 
Fig.  235.  This  picture  is  engraved  from 
a  photograph  taken  in  one  of  the  poorer 
quarters  of  New  York  City.  Such  mar¬ 
kets,  showing  stale  vegetables  and  doubt¬ 
ful  poultry,  are  a  common  feature.  The 
picture  was  taken  in  early  Spring  ;  such 
stands  are  still  less  attractive  now, 
while  the  parched  pavements  and  reek¬ 
ing  gutters  exhale  the  composite  odors 
of  waste  and  decay.  We  watched  a  tiny 
child  playing  near  such  a  stand  recently; 


barefooted,  bareheaded,  and  clad  in  one 
cotton  garment,  she  sat  on  the  dusty 
sidewalk,  and  arranged  a  group  of  turnip 
and  onion  tops  into  a  make-believe  gar¬ 
den,  singing  to  herself  as  she  did  so.  We 
wondered  what  that  little  mite  would 
think  if  transported  into  a  real  gar¬ 
den,  with  liberty  to  make  clean  sand  pies 
to  her  heart’s  content  ! 

The  city  Board  of  Health  keeps  close 
watch  of  the  materials  sold  at  the  poorer 
markets,  and  tons  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  destroyed,  as  unfit  for  human 
consumption,  every  Summer.  In  spite 
of  the  vigilance  exercised,  a  good  deal 
of  such  material  gets  past  the  inspectors, 
and  is  sold  among  the  very  poor,  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  foreign  quarters  of  the  city. 


FUNERAL  INSURANCE. 

A  gloomily-grotesque  institution  among 
provident  English  workmen  is  a  “  burial 
club.”  It  is  a  mutual-benefit  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  which  each  man  pays  trifling 
dues — it  may  be  a  few  pence,  or  it  may 
be  a  shilling  each  week.  When  death 
comes  to  a  member’s  family,  the  club 
assumes  all  funeral  expenses.  The  burial 
club  thus  becomes  insurance  against  the 
grim  specter  of  a  pauper  funeral,  the 
haunting  dread  of  so  many  of  the  decent 
poor.  We  do  not  know  of  any  “  burial 
clubs”  in  this  country,  but  a  great  many 
of  the  poor  city  dwellers  prepare  for  the 
same  necessity  through  the  system  of  in¬ 
dustrial  insurance.  This  differs  from 
ordinary  life  insurance  in  that  the  pre¬ 


miums  are  payable  weekly,  instead  of  in 
an  annual  lump  sum.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  very  small  amounts,  and  for 
children  over  a  year  old  as  well  as  adults. 
For  this  reason,  people  of  the  poorer 
working  class  may  scrape  together  money 
enough  for  these  payments,  while  they 
would  find  it  impossible  to  pay  a  yearly 
premium  of  perhaps  $25. 

While  seated  in  the  little  kitchen  of  a 
Chicago  switchman,  this  point  came 
under  discussion.  In  New  York,  a  man 
of  the  same  means  would  live  in  a  tene¬ 
ment  “  flat.”  In  Chicago,  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  buy  a  lot  in  the  unimproved 
part  of  the  South  or  West  Side,  where 
he  usually  puts  up  a  little  one-story-and- 
basement  cottage,  of  a  type  that  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  Chicago.  Sometimes 
the  basement  is  an  unattainable  luxury, 
and  then  the  little  cellarless  house  sets 
up  on  four  little  brick  legs,  affording  a 
playground  for  the  prairie  winds  beneath. 

The  switchman’s  wife  was  bemoaning 
the  shiftlessness  of  a  neighbor,  who  was 
constantly  in  trouble.  “  There  she  is, 
wfith  two  boys  working,  and  never  a 
cent  ahead  or  a  dollar  of  insurance,  and 
one  of  those  children  may  go  any  day.” 

“  But  she  is  a  widow  ;  do  you  mean  she 
ought  to  insure  her  own  life  for  the 
children  ?  ” 

“  ’Course  she  ought  to  be  insured  her¬ 
self,  but  she  ought  to  insure  every  one 
of  them  five  children.”  was  the  vigorous 


response.  “  I’ve  had  eight,  and  every 
one  was  insured  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  taken  by  the  insurance 
company.” 

“  Why  do  you  insure  your  children  ? 
It  seems  dreadful.” 

“It’s  worse  to  lose  one  of  them,  and 
have  no  money  to  bury  him,”  responded 
the  mother.  “When  that  woman  next 
door  had  scarlet  fever  in  her  house,  and 
lost  two,  the  county  had  to  bury  them. 
Thank  the  Lord,  I  never  had  that  dis¬ 
grace,  though  my  second  girl  died  when 
my  man  was  out  of  a  job,  and  all  we  had 
was  what  one  of  the  girls  earned  in  the 
baseball  factory,  and  another  of  them 
sealing  beef  cans  at  the  packing  house.” 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  insurance 
collector,  with  his  note  book,  was  a  very 
familiar  feature  among  the  working 
people.  Premiums  are  paid  weekly,  fort¬ 
nightly,  irfonthly  or  quarterly,  as  may 
be  desired,  but  most  of  the  poorer  people 
pay  weekly.  In  the  case  of  weekly  pay¬ 
ments,  the  premiums  may  be  unpaid  for 
four  weeks,  in  case  of  necessity,  without 
lapse  of  policy,  and  this  provision  is  of 
great  value  to  persons  who  may  be 
temporarily  out  of  work.  The  premium 
rate  varies,  of  course,  with  the  age  of 
the  person  insured.  A  person  30  years 
old  is  insured  for  $500  for  about  30  cents 
a  week.  A  child  is  insured  for  10  cents 
a  week,  the  amount  being  from  $30  up¬ 
wards  ;  $25  to  $40  is  usually  the  largest 
amount  for  very  young  children.  This 
insurance  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  “graveyard  insurance”  of  young 


children,  which  was  the  subject  of  legal 
inquiry  in  some  of  the  States  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  really  a  provision  for  decent 
burial  and,  among  the  working  people 
who  are  the  strongest  patrons  of  indus¬ 
trial  insurance,  the  money  thus  obtained 
is  rarely  reserved  for  any  purpose  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  funeral  expenses.  Among 
people  of  small  means,  death  and  debt 
so  often  walk  together  that  it  is  certainly 
an  actual  duty  to  endeavor  to  lift  this 
added  shadow  from  the  survivors,  and 
few  people  are  so  indigent  that  they  can¬ 
not  make  such  provision  in  this  way. 
The  thrifty  city  laborer’s  wife  sets  aside 
so  much  for  the  rent,  and  so  much  for 
insurance,  before  she  begins  to  spend  on 
other  necessities.  There  are  many 
country  homes  in  which  ordinary  insur¬ 
ance  seems  out  of  reach,  where  such  a 
provision,  made  by  the  industrial  sys¬ 
tem,  without  any  deprivation,  would 
keep  the  home  together  after  the  loss  of 
its  main  support. 


THE  COOKING  BOX. 

Last  year,  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  described  the 
Aladdin  oven,  in  response  to  numerous 
queries  regarding  it,  and  mention  was 
also  made  of  the  cooking  box,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mrs.  Abel.  In  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Kitchen  Magazine, 
Edward  Atkinson,  the  inventor  of  the 
Aladdin  oven,  gives  his  experience  with 
the  cooking  box.  He  says  : 

“  First,  I  took  a  large,  square  box,  too 
big  for  the  purpose,  made  of  slabs  of 
non-heat-conducting  magnesia,  in  which 
to  box  up  my  heat.  A  ham,  previously 
soaked  all  night,  was  placed  in  a  large 
kettle,  filled  with  water,  which  was  then 
brought  to  a  boil  in  20  minutes  on  the 
range;  then  the  kettle  with  the  hot 
water  containing  a  large  volume  of 
specific  heat,  was  put  into  the  box,  the 
corners  packed  with  old  newspapers  and 
some  old  blankets  laid  over  the  top.  In 
eight  hours,  the  ham  was  thoroughly 
cooked.  It  was  taken  out,  the  skin  re¬ 
moved,  dusted  with  shredded  wheat 
powdered,  and  placed  in  the  oven  for 
half  an  hour  to  bake.  It  was  one  of  a 
set  of  hard  southern  hams,  and  was  not 
as  much  softened  in  the  process  as  I  had 
expected  it  would  be. 

“I  then  had  made  a  tin  stand  two 
inches  thick,  filled  in  with  air-cell  as¬ 
bestos  for  a  base.  Over  this  is  inverted 
a  round  box  made  of  tin,  with  the  walls 
two  inches  apart,  filled  in  with  air-cell 
asbestos.  The  diameter  inside  is  1 1 
inches  ;  height  in  the  clear,  seven  inches. 
With  this  I  had  a  tin  pail  made  10 )4 
inches  in  diameter,  (i%  inches  in  the 
clear. 

“  On  Sunday  morning,  I  cut  from  the 
Sunday  roast  of  beef  about  three  pounds 
of  the  back  of  the  rump,  placed  this  in 
one  of  the  excellent  jars  now  sold  for 
use  in  refrigerators,  with  fiat  cover,  re¬ 
cessed  knob  ;  the  meat  about  filled  a  six- 
inch  jar.  1  added  some  soup  stock  and 
seasoning,  filling  the  jar  nearly  to  the 
lip.  The  tin  pail  was  then  filled  with 
water  which  was  brought  to  a  boil.  In 
it  I  placed  the  jar  raised  on  an  inverted 
saucer  so  as  to  get  water  underneath  as 
well  as  around  the  sides.  The  pail  was 
placed  on  the  stand,  and  the  non-heat¬ 
conducting  case  placed  over  it  at  10 
o'clock.  The  other  nine  pounds  of  the 
roast  were  placed  in  the  Aladdin  oven  an 
hour  or  two  later.  Both  were  served  at 
two  o’clock.  No  difference  could  be 
detected  in  the  taste  of  the  meat,  or  in 
the  quality  of  the  cooking,  with  the  eyes 
shut.  The  roast  was  perfect,  and  was 
well  browned  in  the  oven.  The  piece 
cooked  in  the  box  was  uniformly  cooked, 
a  little  rare,  but  very  juicy. 

“  I  have  since  tried  some  apples  cored 
and  quartered  with  syrup,  but  in  this 
case  I  used  too  large  a  jar  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  water.  They  stayed 
under  the  case  all  night.  The  apple  was 
deliciously  cooked,  retaining  all  its 
flavor,  but  the  texture  was  not  as  much 
broken  down  as  under  the  ordinary 
method  of  stewing.  For  preparing  soup 
stock  from  cold  meats  and  vegetables, 
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nothing  could  excel  this  apparatus. 
There  is  none  of  the  customary  difficulty 
in  working  over  a  stove.  The  material, 
having  been  once  brought  to  a  boil  and 
set  aside  for  three  or  four  hours,  or  all 
night,  is  thoroughly  prepared.  I  think 
that  a  wooden  box  with  wall  twTo  or  three 
inches  thick,  fitted  to  a  round  pail  of 
about  the  same  diameter,  will  serve  as 
well  as  my  case  made  of  tin  and  air-cell 
asbestos.  The  cover  should  have  an 
under  lining  of  felt  to  stop  the  crack.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  an  appliance 
would  be  useful  in  almost  every  house¬ 
hold,  and  that  there  is  yet  a  good  deal 
of  work  to  be  done  in  developing  its 
capacity.”  _ 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FLAG. 

Explicit  directions  for  making  a  flag 
are  given  in  Harper’s  Bazar.  It  states 
that  the  ordinary  material  selected  for 
a  flag  is  wool  bunting.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quality,  but  the  heaviest  is 
the  most  durable,  particularly  if  there  is 
to  be  much  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Wool  bunting  is  18  inches  wide,  and  the 
average  price  is  25  cents  per  yard.  It  is 
sometimes  to  be  had  cheaper,  but  quite 
as  often  dearer  in  these  days,  for  war 
times  have  occasioned  a  lavish  display  of 
our  national  emblem,  and  this  has  made 
bunting,  as  well  as  flags,  “go  up.”  It  is 
better  to  decide  the  exact  dimensions  of 
the  flag  before  the  materials  are  pur¬ 
chased,  and  in  this  way,  avoid  too  much 
piecing  of  the  stripes  of  Old  Glory,  and 
also  too  much  waste  in  cutting  the 
material.  As  the  bunting  is  so  narrow, 
it,  of  course,  cuts  some  width  stripes  to 
better  advantage  than  others.  It  is, 
therefore,  well  to  plan  your  flag  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  width  of  your  bunting,  if  you 
can  do  so.  A  flag  of  10  or  one  of  15  feet 
will  cut  economically.  In  the  first  case, 
three  of  the  stripes  can  be  cut  from  each 
width  of  bunting  ;  in  the  second,  exactly 
two.  In  the  blue,  also,  this  size  is  con¬ 
venient. 

The  standard  measurements  of  an 
American  flag,  as  given  by  the  army  and 
navy  code,  are  as  follows  :  “  The  depth 

or  hoist  of  the  flag  must  be  ten-nine¬ 
teenths  of  the  length.  The  13  stripes 
are  of  equal  width,  and  the  union  is  four- 
tenths  of  the  length  of  the  field  in  length , 
and  seven  stripes  in  width.”  In  trying 
to  calculate  on  these  proportions,  the 
fractions  and  inches  grow  formidable. 
Certain  sizes,  however,  are  easier  to  make 
than  others,  partly  because  there  are 
not  so  many  parts  of  inches  to  consider, 
and  partly  because  they  cut  better  from 
the  bunting.  The  10  feet  long  or  15  feet 
long  flags  are  good  sizes  for  the  amateur 
to  make,  for  these  reasons. 

Flag  10  feet  long:  In  this  size,  each 
stripe  (seven  red  and  six  white)  is  five 
inches  wide.  This  makes  the  whole 
width  five  feet  five  inches.  The  union  is 
four  feet  long,  and  seven  stripes  or  35 
inches  wide.  A  flag  of  15  feet  in  length 
must  have  each  stripe  7)4  inches  wide, 
which  makes  the  whole  width  eight  feet 
134  inch.  The  union  is  six  feet  long  by 
seven  stripes,  or  5234  inches  wide.  For 
a  flag  10  feet  long,  three  yards  of  blue 
bunting,  seven  of  red,  and  six  of  white 
will  be  ample.  One  15  feet  long  will 
take  seven  yards  of  blue,  14  of  white, 
and  15  of  red  bunting.  Selvages  may  be 
left  on  the  outside  edges  of  the  flag,  but 
on  each  side  of  each  stripe  and  on  three 
sides  of  the  blue  union,  seams  must  be 
allowed  of  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch.  All  seams  must  be  flat  fells, 
evenly  sewed.  Two  inches  are  allowed 
on  the  outer  ends  of  the  stripes  for  a 
broad,  flat  hem.  Sew  all  seams  with 
silk.  It  is  stronger  and  wears  better. 

The  stars  are  cut  from  linen  or  a  soft- 
flnislied  muslin.  Ninety  are  needed,  as 
they  are  put  on  both  sides  of  the  union 
— 45  on  each  side,  and  each  row  sewed 
exactly  over  that  on  the  opposite  side. 
A  perfect  five-pointed  star  is  necessary. 
Make  a  pattern  first,  and  cut  the  muslin 
slightly  larger  to  allow  for  turning.  Sew 
them  on  by  hand,  and  allow  the  sewing 
to  run  aero,  s  from  point  to  point  of 


the  star,  making  it  flat  in  the  centre. 

A  wide,  strong  binding  of  canvas  is 
sewed  on  the  inner  edge.  This  has  eye¬ 
lets  fastened  on  it  to  allow  the  insertion 
of  the  flag  halyard. 


On  the  Wing. 


OUT  OF  THE  BEATEN  TRACK. 

FAKMEB8,  FENCES  AND  FLOWERS. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

A  Trolley  Freight  Route. — The  Penn 
Yan  trolley  system  runs  down  to  Branch- 
port,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Keuka,  and 
passes  along  by  many  orchards  and  vine¬ 
yards.  When  a  car-load  or  more  of  fruit 
is  be  shipped  by  the  growers  along  the 
trolley  line,  fruit  cars  are  switched  from 
the  railway  to  the  trolley,  sent  to  the 
desired  location,  filled  with  fruit,  and 
then  sent  back  to  the  railway.  The 
trolley  company  has  powerful  motor  cars 
to  haul  these  railway  freight  cars,  they 
being  without  trolley  equipment.  This 
system  is  an  economy  of  labor  and  trou¬ 
ble,  and  must  be  as  great  a  convenience 
to  the  railway  as  to  the  shipper,  since  it 
does  away  with  the  detention  of  cars 
upon  a  switch  during  the  process  of 
loading.  It  is  not  everywhere,  however, 
that  the  trolley  and  the  railway  will 
cooperate  in  aiding  their  patrons,  for 
there  is  often  a  very  keen  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Out-of-date  Fences. — Hope  Farm  is 
removing  fences,  and  the  point  of  view 
which  leads  to  this  omission  appears  to 
be  hold  by  a  good  many  farmers  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York.  Fences  are  needed  where 
stock  is  kept,  but  when  the  stock  dwin¬ 
dles  down  to  the  family  cow,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  fencing  disappears.  A  few  hedges 
of  Osage  orange  were  noted  in  Seneca 
County,  and  I  was  informed  that,  years 
ago,  there  were  a  good  many  of  them, 
but  they  are  not  being  planted  now.  and 
the  old  hedges  are  being  removed.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  such  hedges  ac¬ 
cumulate  snow  into  immense  drifts, 
sometimes  causing  serious  difficulty  in 
Winter  traffic.  Woven  wire  is  free  from 
this  objection  ;  consequently,  the  Osage 
orange  hedge  is  disappearing  to  make 
way  for  the  strong,  light  and  durable 
wire. 

Tiie  Cow  Out  of  Favor  — The  old- 
fashioned  farmer  always  kept  a  number 
of  cows ;  even  though  the  apparent 
profit  was  small,  he  considered  the  herd 
a  necessity  for  the  production  of  ma¬ 
nure.  This  view  is  now  altered  by  the 
use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  and  it  is  odd 
to  note  the  disfavor  with  which  those 
engaged  in  either  mixed  or  specialized 
farming  regard  cows.  They  merely  keep 
one  or  two  for  the  family,  as  a  necessity 
—  that  is  all.  When  we  consider  this 
attitude,  however,  it  is  fully  justified. 
Mixed  farming  or  fruit  farming  does  not 
harmonize  with  dairy  work,  as  a  rule. 
The  dairy  must  be  a  specialty,  to  be  a 
success.  It  involves  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work,  and  where  a  few  cows  are  kept  as 
an  adjunct  to  mixed  farming,  a  large 
share  of  the  extra  work  falls  upon  the 
women.  The  creameries  and  milk-ship- 
ping  stations  have  produced  a  great 
change  from  former  conditions.  We 
used  to  be  told  that  there  were  plenty 
of  farm  homes  where  it  was  impossible 
for  the  housewife  to  get  a  cupful  of 
cream,  or  even  a  liberal  supply  of  fresh 
milk  for  the  family  table,  but  I  did  not 
meet  any  such  penurious  providers  dur¬ 
ing  my  wanderings.  Quite  the  contrary; 
after  becoming  accustomed  to  the  thin 
yellowish-white  fluid  which  the  waitress 
in  the  “  quick  lunch  ”  place  planks  down 
with  a  thud  by  the  side  of  a  skimped 
plate  of  strawberries,  it  was  quite  a  con¬ 
trast  to  receive  a  plate  of  great  fragrant, 
deeply-colored  berries,  flanked  by  a 
pitcher  of  thick,  deep  yellow  Jersey 
cream  !  When  every  ounce  of  butter  fat 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


is  needed  for  the  creamery,  the  housewife 
may  be  skimped  a  little,  but  assuredly 
this  doesn’t  happen  when  she  controls 
the  destiny  of  the  family  cow\ 

The  Farmer’s  Dooryard. — “Just  no¬ 
tice  any  prominent  features  in  the  way 
of  flower  gardens  among  the  farms,” 
suggested  The  R.  N.-Y.  when  I  started 
out.  I  once  knew  a  utilitarian  man  who 
thought  flower-beds  around  the  house  a 
waste  of  space,  and  planted  his  front 
dooryard  to  cabbage  ;  but  he  was  a  city 
man  who  had  just  bought  a  place  in  the 
country,  and  farmers  in  general  do  not 
seem  to  share  his  views.  I  saw  a  good 
many  flower  gardens  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  a  pretentious  place,  and  cannot 
recall  any  one  farm  where  there  was  not 
some  attempt  at  ornamental  gardening. 
The  most  conspicuous  flower  noted,  and 
one  that  appeared  in  almost  every  gar¬ 
den,  was  the  old  Persian  Yellow  rose. 
Great  bushes  of  it  were  covered  with 
bloom,  and  its  soft,  yet  brilliant  tint 
lightened  up  the  gardens  as  no  other 
rose  would.  A  good  many  modern 
planters  neglect  this  fine  old  rose,  be¬ 
cause  the  season  of  bloom  is  not  long, 
and  the  flowers  are  small  ;  yet  it  is  not 
only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  strikingly  in 
keeping  with  a  country  home.  The  fact 
that  it  doesn’t  like  pruning  makes  it 
very  accommodating  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  give  much  care  to  the  flower  garden. 
Most  of  the  roses  noted  were  old  bushes, 
either  of  the  Persian  Yellow,  Queen  of 
the  Prairies,  or  Seven  .Sisters,  but  several 
gardens  showed  Crested  Moss  and  White 
Bath  in  fine  condition,  and  I  saw  some 
beds  of  Hybrid  Remontants  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  garden.  The  rose  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  first  favorite  in  the  farm 
garden.  But,  oddly  enough,  I  did  not 
see  one  of  the  Rugosa  roses,  or  their 
hy  brids  (Mine.  Georges  Bruant  and  Agnes 
Emily  Carman)  in  any  of  these  gardens 
visited,  though  their  hardiness,  freedom 
from  insect  troubles,  and  adaptability  to 
rural  surroundings  make  them  especially 
suitable  for  such  planting.  Hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  such  as  Day  lilies,  Plan¬ 
tain  lilies,  corn-flowers,  peonies,  sweet- 
williams,  etc.,  appeared  in  most  of  the 
gardens.  Suburban  gardeners  have 
passed  through  a  period  of  Summer  bed¬ 
ding,  and  are  now  going  back  to  the 
naturally-arranged  herbaceous  bolder; 
these  old  farm  gardens,  which  have 
steadily  adhered  to  hardy  plants  through 
the  years  of  their  disfavor,  now  find 
themselves  in  the  front  rank. 

A  Hedge  of  Roses. — It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  farm  garden,  but  in  a  nursery, 
that  I  saw  one  especially  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  rose.  It  was  a  hedge  formed 
of  Crimson  Rambler  trained  upon  wires 


like  a  grape  trellis.  The  hedge  was 
about  eight  feet  high,  and  formed  a  thick 
leafy  wall,  so  thickly  covered  with  bud- 
sprays,  then  just  showing  color,  that, 
when  fully  open,  it  would  appear  a  solid 
barrier  of  glowing  crimson.  The  Yel¬ 
low  Rambler  (Aglaia),  White  Rambler 
(Thalia)  and  Pink  Rambler  (Euphrosyne) 
were,  also,  seen  blooming  freely,  and 
make  very  suitable  companions  for  the 
crimson  variety.  We  do  not  have  a  very 
long  list  of  hardy  climbing  roses,  and 
these  recent  accessions  are  very  welcome. 
I  was,  also,  interested  in  a  group  of  the 
hybrid  sweet  briers  originated  by  Lord 
Penzance,  which  possess  fine  large  flow¬ 
ers,  without  losing  the  fragrance  of  the 
old  eglantine.  They  should  become  very 
popular,  especially  in  country  gardens. 

E.  T.  R. 


mammoth 


buys  this 
Desk,  made 
of  quarter- 
sawed  oak  or 
finished  in 
mahogany, 
piano- 
polished.  It 
measures  53 
n.  high,  29 
in.  wide, 9  in. 
(leveled  mir¬ 
ror.  Retail 
price  $10. 

general  catalogue. 
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the  great  household  educator  is  mail- 
lree  on  request.  Our  Clothing  cata¬ 
logue  and  Cloth  samples  is  also  mail 
ed  free.  Expressage  paid  on  all  Clothing 
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Owing  to  an  overpro 
duotion  at  our  Balti- 
m  ire  mills,  we  are  of¬ 
fering  many  specials 
this  month.  Our  Car¬ 
pet  catalogue  in  hand- 
painted  colors  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  This 
month  we  sew  Carpets, 
furnish  wadded  lining 
free,  and  pay  freight 
on  all  $9  Carpet  pin- 
chases  and  over.  Ad- 


CARI’ETS 
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a  dress  (exactly  as  below) 

mjtiHusHines&Sonh 

fH|  Dept.  320  BALTUHORE,  Dll). 

|ssn 
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JOOQ.  «ar_  a  W©  tell  Hlarh  Grade  Bicycle*  for  Le** 
0-  Tr—*\  han  Any  Other  Concern  in  the  W orld. 

1898  Ladles'  or  Gent’s  Models,  $18  np. 
k  Leftover  of  1897  models  at  less  than 
I  cost;  others  at  $8,  $10,  $12  and  $16. 
*  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogns 
of  Blejeles  and  Btindrlet.  Addresa 
Dent.  1 30  TICTOR  MF0.  CO. ,  90  to98  H.rkel  St.  ,1  hlcwra. 


SPRAYING  CROPS  :  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
Insecticides  and  fungicides  used  In  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  Is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard ;  In  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR  “The  Granger.”  r“Tr‘,r 

Strong— Durable.  Can  be  applied  to  any  stove  or  range. 
Cheapest  in  the  market — SS3,  #5  and  !#8. 

Send  for  free  circular. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  257  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 


WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  *20. 


We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  *50,  or  even  *25  or  *30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  *19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  *19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  *20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  *1  each,  and  *15  extra. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

KKVIJCW  OF  THK  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  has  shown  little  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  There  have  been  slight  ups  and 
downs,  but  no  great  changes,  although  the  week 
ends  with  the  markets  a  little  stronger  and  prices 
well  sustained.  There  lias  been  quite  heavy 
buying  of  wheat  for  shipment  to  the  Continent. 
Spain  is  reported  to  be  buying  our  wheat  through 
Portugal.  The  (lour  trade  is  dull,  exporters  re¬ 
porting  very  few  orders.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  export  demand  for  rye,  and  the  market 
Infirm.  Barley  is  dull.  The  first  of  the  new  crop 
of  Alsike  clover  seed  has  just  been  received  from 
Ohio,  but  lias  not  yet  been  offered  for  sale  and 
no  prices  are  mentioned.  In  Chicago,  cash  quota¬ 
tions  for  grain  are  as  follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat, 
old,  80c.;  No.  3  Spring  wheat,  old,  75  to  82c.;  No.  2 
red,  new,  75c. ;  No.  2  corn,  32  to  82*£c. ;  No.  2  yellow 
corn,  32  to  32*/4c.;  No.  2  oats,  23c. ;  No.  2  white, 
2(5*4  to  20%c.;  No.  3  white,  25  to  2(5c.;  No.  2  rye.  4(5 
to  4(5|4c.;  No.  2  barley,  31  to  34c. 

The  butter  market  has  manifested  consider¬ 
able  firmness  under  somewhat  lighter  receipts 
for  strictly  fancy,  fresh  creamery.  Considerable 
butter  has  been  received  that  Is  in  bad  condition, 
and  this  sells  considerably  under  quotations. 
Receipts  of  butter  from  New  York  State  are  con¬ 
siderably  larger.  There  is  only  a  moderate  de¬ 
mand  for  State  dairy.  Cheese  generally  shows 
up  in  fine  condition.  The  reports  from  the  other 
shle  are  of  higher  prices;  exporters  are  doing  a 
fair  trade,  so  that  the  market  is  in  good  condition, 
and  is  fairly  well  cleaned  up.  There  is  an  extra 
good  demand  for  small-sized,  colored  cheeses, 
while  small-sized  white  have  little  outlet.  There 
is  a  fair  demand  for  skim  cheese,  mostly  from 
the  home  trade.  In  Boston,  butter  is  reported 
steady  at  17  to  17*4e.  for  western;  imitation 
creamery,  13  to  14c.;  ladles,  13c.;  cheese  steady 
at  7  to  7*4c.  Chicago  reports  a  brisk  demand  for 
butter  at  12  to  l(5c.  for  creamery,  and  11  to  l3‘/ic. 
for  dairy.  Philadelphia  butter  is  firm  at  17*4c. 
for  fancy  western  creamery,  and  19c.  for  prints. 
In  St.  Louis,  butter  is  quiet  at  14  to  l(5*4c.  for 
creamery,  and  10  to  14c.  for  dairy. 

The  poultry  market  has  become  very  strong 
with  the  exception  of  chickens  and  turkeys.  The 
live  poultry  market  is  well  cleaned  up  and  prices 
have  advanced  materially.  Supplies  of  dressed 
poultry  are  very  light,  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
regular  trade,  so  the  market  is  strong.  There  is 
practically  no  surplus,  and  many  buyers  have 
been  obliged  to  pay  high  prices  in  order  to  get 
their  supplies.  Fancy  large  chickens  are  very 
scarce.  Spring  ducks  are  in  excess,  and  the 
market  is  dull  with  a  tendency  toward  still  lower 
prices. 

There  is  a  good  demand  in  this  market  for  new 
apples  of  good  quality,  and  those  very  closely 
assorted  would  exceed  quotations;  still,  there  is 
a  surplus  of  poor  stock.  Le  Conte  pears  are  very 
dull  and  sell  slowly;  there  is  a  very  liberal  supply 
of  peaches;  few  plums  are  arriving,  but  there  is 
little  demand  for  them;  South  Carolina  grapes 
meet  with  a  fair  demand  if  of  good  quality.  Ber¬ 
ries  are  in  fair  demand,  and  the  supply  is  about 
equal  to  the  demands  upon  it.  Watermelons  are 
selling  better,  and  very  tine  ones  will  exceed 
quotations;  almost  all  the  muskmelons  offered 
are  of  ordinary  or  poor  stock.  Sales  of  evapor¬ 
ated  apples  are  slow,  but  there  is  a  speculative 
demand  for  Fall  deliveries  in  anticipation  of  a 
light,  crop  of  fruit  this  year.  The  new  crop  of 
dried  small  fruits  i  i  selling  slowly  at  extremely 
low  prleeH. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


Saturday,  July  1(1,  1898. 


BEAN8  AND  1'KAH. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  46  @1  47 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  2U  01  40 

Medium,  choice . 1  20  (ml  22 

Medium,  fair  togood . 1  06  (ml  15 

Pea,  choice . 1  17  (ml  20 

I’ea,  fair  to  good . 1  00  01  12 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  90  (ml  96 

lied  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  60  (ml  80 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  46  (ml  60 

Yellow  Kye,  choice . 1  40  ®l  46 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 160  (a. 

Lima,  California . 1  95  (m2  00 

Ureun  Peas,  1897,  bids.,  per  bushel .  72  0  76 

1897,  bags .  70  <ii)  72 

1897,  Scotch,  bids .  87  (m  90 

1897.  Scotch,  bats .  87  (at  90 


BUTTER— NEW. 
Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb... 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  fancy . 

State,  firsts . 

Slate,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy  .. 

Ualf-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  UrstB  . 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Western  imitation  creamery, extras. 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  extras . . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

CHEESE— NEW 


State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy. 

Colored,  large,  choice . 

Dead  white,  large,  choice . 

White,  large,  choice . 

barge,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . . . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  prime . 

Small,  common  to  fair  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part,  skims,  good  to  prime . 

i'art.  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 

EGG  8. 


Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz. 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy . 

Western,  fresh,  fair  to  good . 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  o  ,h  olf . . 
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Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  choice .  13  0  13*4 

Southwestern  defective,  per  30-doz  case..2  40  it 3  30 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 1  80  02  70 

Checks,  per  3J-doz  case . . . 1  50  ®2  10 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

A  pples,  evaporated,  lancy  to  ex.  fancy . .  9 4®  9*4 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  8 94@  9 

Evaporated,  prime,  por  lb .  8*4®  — 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  0  ®  8 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters .  29t®  354 

Hun-drie'"  Southern,  quarters .  2*4®  354 

Bun-drieo.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb...  3  0  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  3*4®  394 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2  (it  254 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb _ « .  9  ( it  — 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  3  (at  394 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  9  (it  IU 

Bun-dried,  por  lb .  8  — 

Huckleberries.  1897.  per  lb .  6  ®  654 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Southern,  green,  per  bbl . 1  5002  60 

I’er  54-bol  basket . 1  0001  60 

Jersey,  windfall,  per  bbl . 2  0002  60 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  7601  0o 

I'eais,  LeConle,  per  bbl . 4  Km 5  60 

Jargonelle,  per  bbl . 3  OOiai  — 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  tier  case . . 1  266(3  76 

Peaches,  Southern  choice,  per  carrier . I  6060 1  76 

Prime  .  l  260  — 

Poor  to  fair .  . 1  OU.wl  12 

Plums.  Southern,  Bolan,  per  carrier .  1  60 (at 

Wild  (loose . 1  00®1  26 

Robinson  .  . 1  0001  25 

Cherries,  large  black,  per  lb .  7 (it  9 

Large  white  and  red,  per  lb .  5 on  li 

Small  or  inferior,  por  lb .  3®  4 

Sour,  per  lb .  4®  (I 

Currants,  per  quart .  00  7 

Watermelons,  large,  per  car-'oad  .  150  006(200  00 

Small  to  medium . 100  006(130  00 

Large,  per  100  . 16  006(26  00 

Small  to  medium  .  8  00(412  (XI 

Muskmelons,  Southern,  por  bushel  basket..  506(1  60 

Baltimore,  tier  bushel  basket  .  1  60®2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  case . 2  0O6<2  60 

Huckleberries.  N.  C.,  per  quart .  76*  9 

Jersey,  per  quart .  70  9 

Mountain,  tier  quart .  86(  9 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart . 70  9 

Blackberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  cultivated  .  3®  6 

Small  254(4  3 

Jersey,  cultivated,  per  quart .  4®  (i 

Raspberries,  Up-River,  red.  per  pint .  30  6 

Por  3-to-quart  cup .  20  3 

Red,  Jersey,  per  pint .  2540  4 

Blackcap.  Jersey,  pur  pint .  ‘Mat  < 

Up-River,  per  pint, .. .  30  4 

Gooseberries,  small  to  medium,  tier  quart. .  40  (i 

GRAIN. 

Wheat .  80  0  92 

Corn .  30  0  38 

Oats .  26  0  35 

Rye .  48  0  6454 

Burley  malting.... .  42  0  60 

Feeding .  33  0  36 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  1(H)  lbs . ...70  0  72 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 65  0  00 

No.  3,  per  100  Itm . 40  0  45 

shipping,  per  1  <xi  lbs . —  0  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 45  0  66 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  (at  40 

No  grude,  per  100  lbs . 26  0  40 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 26  (at  40 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 26  0  30 

HONEY. 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  0  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  55s0  054 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon .  60  0  65 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  Scarce. 

Prime .  10  ®  11 

Low  to  medium .  7  (at  9 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1890 .  3**®  05* 

Olds .  1  0  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  12  (4  13 

Prime .  10  0 

Low  to  medium .  4  (at  9 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1890  .  3  («  li 

Olds . 1540  3 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897  .  33  0  40 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  85*0  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  0  8 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  0  0*4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  .  654(4  0** 

Small,  per  lb .  —  0  — 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  0  0  054 

Medium,  per  lb .  6  0  5 $4 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Vu.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4940  6 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  por  lb .  354(4  4 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4540  454 

Shelled.  No.  2  Spanish .  2540  294 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3940  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2540  — 

POULTRY— FRESII  KILLED. 

Turkeys.  Wostorn,  por  lb .  7  0  8 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb....  17  (at  18 

Philu.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  12  (it  16 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  13  0  15 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  11  0  13 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. ..  9540  19 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  954 0  — 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  ..  9  0  95* 

Heavy,  per  lb .  9  (4  95* 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  6  69  554 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  10540  — 

Long  Is'and,  Spring,  per  lb.  . .  10  it  — 

Western,  Spring,  fair  togood,  per  lb.  4  .4  7 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  16  0  — 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  por  doz . 2  00  it 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  26  0  — 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb . 11  0  — 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWost’n. por  lb  12  0  13 

Southern,  nor  lb .  11  0  12 

Roosters,  per  lb .  7  (4 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  7  it  8 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  (it  (iO 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  per  pair  40  it  50 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  76  0  1  25 

Southern  and  Southwestern,  por  pair  76  0  1  00 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20  0  — 

Young,  pur  pair .  16  0  — 

POTATOES. 

Southern,  Rose  and  Hebron,  prime . 2  5008  (Mi 

Chili  white,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  25(42  76 

Chill  Red.  prime,  per  bbl .  2  26(42  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  0001  75 

Culls,  per  bb> .  7501  (HI 

Long  Islaud.ln  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  5002  76 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  500  5  50 

Timothy,  por  100  lbs .  ...3  0003  76 

VEG  ETAHLES. 

Beets.  Long  Island,  per  KMI  bundles . 1  00  01  60 

Carrots.  Long  Island,  pur  100  bunclios..  1  00  it  — 

Corn,  N.  C..  per  bbl-crate .  75  01  60 

Jersey,  per  100 .  ..  1  00  01.50 

Cucumbers.  Norfolk,  per  l-3d  bbl-baskel  35  (4  60 

Per  bbl.  .  . I  00  01  50 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box  60  0  75 

Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  1(K) . 3  00  695  50 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island  pur  bbl  . 1  00  02  50 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  5*-bbl  basket . 1  25  (g2  00 

Per  bushel  box . 1  00  01  25 

Southern,  per  bushel  bosket .  75  01  00 

Lettuce,  Long  Island,  per  bul .  60  0  - 


CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

of  all  sizes,  positively  the  Beet,  and  Carriers 
to  match.  For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  about  these,  also  best 
Horse  ■  no  wer.Tlircshcr, Clover-  — 

I  Miller,  Dog- power.  Rye  Thresh¬ 
er  anil  Binder,  Fanning  mill. 

Saw-machine  (circular  and 
drag).  Land-roller,  Steam-en¬ 
gine,  Root-cutter.Corn-Bhellcrandltound-Hllo.  Address 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f'r,  Coblesklll  N.Y. 

2 y Please  tell  whatyou  wIbIi  topurcliase. 


Tomatoes.  Savannah,  per  carrier .  25  0  60 

Miss,  and  Tenn.,  per  case .  25  0  35 

Norfolk,  per  carrier .  75  01  76 

Mary  iand,  per  carrier  ..  .  76  01  60 

Soul  hern  Jersey,  per  bushel  box . 1  00  02  (X) 

per  Mini  1 1  basket . 

Upper  Jersey,  per  huKiiel  box  .  1(0  01  75 

Bn't.  and  Wash.,  per  small  basket...  76  (•<  I  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  Dus  lie  t  box . 1  00  it  —  . 

Peas,  Long  Island  per  bag  . 1  76  02  00 

Western  New  York,  per  bag . 1  60  02  00 

Rhubarb,  per  l(M)  hunches  .  76  01  00 

Kohlrahie,  per  100  bunches . 100  (it  — 

Squash.  Southern,  per  bbl  crate . 1  26  ®1  fat 

Norfolk,  white,  per  basket .  60  it  75 

Norfolk,  yellow,  per  basket .  60  0  75 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  .  50  01  00 

Turnips.  Jersey,  white,  per  1(X)  bunches  .1  00  @2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl . 1  00  01  60 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl. 2  60  («2  75 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y..  Rod,  per  bag . 2  00  02  25 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  25  0  2  (0 

Southern,  per  *4-bbl  basket.  . 1  00  01  25 

Per  bbl .  1  75  02  60 

String  beans.  Jersey,  wnx.  per  basket..  1  25  01  75 

Long  Is  and.  per  bag.  . 1  60  02  (X) 

Baltimore,  nor  basket . 1  25  0  — 


GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  8TIIKKT,  NKW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER, CHOICE CH KKSE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
KUU8.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansovoort  Bank. 


WHEAT  PAYS 


WHEN  YOU 

can  a  now 


Fifty  Bushels  to  the  Acre. 

THE  COLD  COIN 


lias  this  record.  We  can  supply  a  limited  quantity 
of  this  excellent  wheat,  specially  cleaned  for  seed, 
put  up  In  bags  at  |2  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Geneva. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Order  quick. 


W.  &  T.  SMITH  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  COIN  SEED  WHEAT 

FOR  SiLXiE. 

I  offer  for  Hale  a  limited  amount  of  Mils  superior 
Wheat,  cleaned  for  Seed,  and  shall  thrash  early,  so  I 
can  ship  in  ample  time  for  Seeding.  1  had  nearly  (ill 
bushels  of  clean  wheat  to  the  acre  last  year.  My 
crop  now  standing  will  be  as  good,  if  not  better.  It 
is  the  bust  wheal  to  stand  up  and  yield  I  know  of. 
Put  up  in  best  bags,  per  bushel,  f.  <1.  h.  Geneva. 
Order  early.  CHA8.  R.  MELLEN, 

John  Johnston  Farm.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Two  highly  improved,  up-to-date  Fruit  Farms,  im¬ 
mediately  on  wesi  hank  M  issourl  River,  in  extreme 
Southeast  Nebraska.  Most  Fruit.  Soil  In  the  World. 
Crops  sure  and  remunerative.  For  part icu lars.  ad¬ 
dress  ROUT.  W.  FURNAS.  Brownvi  He.  Nebraska. 


COLLI K  1*111*8  . 1  HKKKS1IIKK  I’HJS- 

From  Registered  stock.  Circulars  free. 

SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose.  Pa. 


QUO  VADIS. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  grandest  his¬ 
torical  romance  of  the  century.  It  is  a 
tale  of  the  time  of  Nero,  and  gives  an 
intensely  graphic  description  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  daily  life  in  Rome  during  his 
time.  We  see  Rome  in  opulence,  with 
her  mercenary  politicians  and  alien  rab¬ 
ble.  We  follow  the  great  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  in  their  daily  ministrations 
among  the  early  Christians,  and  learn 
from  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  their 
lives  the  secret  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  new  religion  of  charity  and  love. 
We  witness  their  trials  and  sufferings, 
and  martyrdom.  We  see  the  gladiatorial 
combats,  and  realize  the  iniquities  and 
rottenness  of  the  empire,  which  fore¬ 
shadow  its  certain  fall.  The  author  is 
the  Polish  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  and  the 
translation  has  been  done  with  great 
care  into  the  clearest  English.  It  has 
had  the  greatest  sale  of  modern  books. 
Price,  in  cloth,  postpaid,  75  cents;  paper, 
25  cents.  The  paper  edition  will  he  sent 
free  for  one  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
for  SI. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


CARPET  SWEEPER. 

This  carpet  sweeper  is  one  of  woman’s 
great  labor-saving  implements.  Run  over 
the  carpet  it  picks  up  everything  that 
the  broom  gathers,  without  raising  any 
dust.  It  saves  labor,  saves  carpet,  and 


saves  furniture.  This  has  the  new  “eyeo" 
bearings,  and  is  the  best  made.  Price, 
$2  50.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $1  and  Si. 50  extra;  or  free  for  a  club 
of  six  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New- York. 


|Mf  _  J  -to  contract  for  some  first-class  home- 

WdllTcU  made  Apple  Butter  and  Maple  Sugar 
Address  .1.  C.  CHRISTIE.  Windom.  Minn. 


Kills  Rralrle  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“1  treated  600  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  boles  t  wo  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.'' — RiCHAlti)  K  KHUl’li, 
Send  for  free  Illustrated  pamphlet.  It  Is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

(J1WAKI)  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE ,  N.  Y., 

August  29  to  September  3,  ’98. 

$25,000  in  Premiums. 

New  Iiuildings. 

New  Water  Plant. 

Great  Attractions. 

PREMIUM  LISTS  NOW  READY. 

APPLY  TO 

J.  B.  OOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates,  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  the  Fair 
Grounds. 


A  DARNING  MACHINE. 

This  is  the  oniy  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  thaii 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  Si  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 


Learn  to  Make  Pictures. 


A  ZAR  CAMERA  FREE. 


You  can  get  this  camera  without  a  cent,  except  postage.  Send  us  one  new 
subscription  for  a  neighbor  with  his  dollar 
and  eight  cents  extra  for  postage,  and  we 
will  send  you  this  camera  by  return  mail. 

This  picture  was  taken  with  the  Zar  camera ; 
size,  two  inches  square.  It  will  take  snapshot 
or  time  exposure  pictures.  Any  child  can  learn 

to  take  a  picture 
with  it.  With  each 
camera  we  send  six 
plates,  and  full  in¬ 
structions.  You  are 
ready  to  take  a 
picture  the  moment 
the  camera  reaches 

you.  The  price  is  #1,  and  it  is  equal  to  most  cameras  sold  for  $2  or  more. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Gen.  Torai  refuses  to  surrender  Santiago,  and 
bombardment  was  begun  ivt  4  p.  m.  The  enemy 
opened  tire,  but  their  guns  were  soon  silenced. 
Our  lines  have  been  strengthened,  and  Sampson 
was  expected  to  shell  the  city.  The  St.  Paul  and 
the  Catania  arrived  at  Siboney  with  reinforce¬ 
ments.  Admiral  Cerveraand  74rt  Spanish  officers 
and  men  from  the  fleet  destroyed  off  Santiago 
have  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  the  officers 
will  be  quartered  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  An¬ 
napolis,  Md.  Camara’s  fleet  lias  turned  back, 
and  is  going  to  Cartagena.  No  peace  negotiations 
as  yet,  Sunday,  July  10. 

The  battle  begun  on  Sunday  still  continues.  It 
is  an  artillery  duel,  but  the  enemy’s  firing  is 
weak.  The  Brooklyn,  Indiana  and  Texas  are 
assisting  at  six  miles’  range.  Our  losses  on  Sun¬ 
day  were  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  Watson's 
Squadron  has  not  yet  left  for  Spain.  Camara’s 
fleet  is  returning.  Report  that  troops  are  to  be 
forwarded  from  New  York  instead  of  Tampa. 
No  further  news  from  the  Philippines,  Monday, 
July  II. 

Qen.  Miles  took  command  of  the  army  before 
Santiago.  Gen.  Torai  refused,  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  to  surrender.  The  bombardment  was 
not  resumed.  Admiral  Sampson  and  ills  men 
will  receive  over  9200,000  bounty  for  destroying 
Cervera’s  fleet.  The  St.  Louis  captured  the  British 
sloop,  Wary,  which  attempted  to  run  the  Cuban 
blockade.  The  Cabinet  crisis  in  Madrid  is  still 
unsettled.  The  Government  has  given  the  Chief 
of  Kngiueers  discretionary  powers  to  remove  the 
mines  from  Atlantic  harbors,  Tuesday,  July  12. 

The  German  naval  authorities  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  have  not  been  observing  strict  neutrality, 
and  Admiral  Dewey  lias  been  obliged  to  make 
them  understand  that  he  is  in  authority  there. 
Conflicting  reports  from  Santiago  as  to  possibili¬ 
ties  of  surrender.  Outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in 
the  American  lines  at  Santiago  and  Siboney. 
Continued  heavy  rains  cause  alarm  lest  the  dis¬ 
ease  get  beyond  control.  Buildings  in  the  town 
of  Siboney  are  to  be  burned  to  avoid  Infection. 
Transports  are  loading  with  reinforcements  at 
Tampa  and  Charleston,  Wednesday,  July  12. 

Santiago  and  the  Spanish  troops  were  sur¬ 
rendered  tiy  Gen.  Torai,  on  condition  that  the 
army  be  sent  to  Spain  by  the  United  States.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  Island,  aboutfi, 000 square  miles 
of  territory,  is  turned  over  to  the  United  States. 
A  dispatch  from  Hongkong  states  that  some  of 
tlie  incidents  of  tlie  German  interference  in  the 
Philippines  have  been  suppressed,  to  avoid  arous¬ 
ing  feeling  against  Germany  in  this  country. 
Peace  feeling  appears  to  be  growing  in  Spain. 
The  transport  Breakwater,  with  146 wounded  pri¬ 
vates  and  non-commissioned  officers,  readied 
Newport  News.  The  auxiliary  cruiser  Yankee 
was  at  Newport  News  to  convoy  colliers  to  San¬ 
tiago.  Admiral  Cervera  and  the  other  Spanish 
officers  were  taken  from  Portsmouth  to  Annapolis 
on  the  St.  Louis,  Thursday,  July  14. 

The  Spanish  government  lias  proclaimed  mar¬ 
tial  law  throughout  Spain.  Peace  proposals  are 
expected  shortly.  Between  8,000  and  10,000  of  the 
Spanish  forces  at  Santiago  are  in  open  rebellion 
against  Gen.  Torai,  and  refuse  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  They  have  tlie  support  of  Gen.  Blanco. 
Only  28  new  cases  of  yellow  fever  reported,  and 
the  disease  appears  to  be  of  a  mild  type.  The 
fourth  Manila  expedition,  under  Major-Gen.  Otis, 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Honolulu,  where  a 
stop  will  lie  made  to  hoist  the  flag  over  this  new 
part  of  tlie  United  States,  Friday,  July  16. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  duly,  Spain’s  naval 
losses  amount  to  21  warships  and  an 
equal  number  of  merchantmen.  We  have 
lost  no  ships.  Small  wonder  that  those 
interested  in  Spanish  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  urging  upon  their  govern¬ 
ment  the  necessity  for  peace  proposals. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Henry  I.  Raymond, 
reports  that,  for  the  first  month  in  the 
field  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  there  were  but  six 
eases  of  alcoholism  among  10,000  regular 
troops.  There  are,  probably,  very  few 
municipal  records  of  a  town  of  that  popu¬ 
lation  which  can  equal  such  a  report.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  Uncle  Sam  to  show 
the  world, that  soldiers  can  fight  without 
rum. 

An  army  surgeon  at  the  front  says  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  disease  among 
our  volunteers  has  been  caused  by  bad 
cooks  at  the  front,  or  good  cooks  at  home. 
Boxes  from  home  containing  sweets,  soft 
drinks  and  cakes  and  pies  have  done  more 
barm  to  our  soldiers  than  Spanish  bul¬ 
lets.  We  would  better  keep  cake  away 
from  the  boy  at  the  front,  and  let  him 
fill  up  on  pork  and  beans. 

According  to  an  English  journal,  the 
Spanish  soldier  is  a  frugal  liver,  his  com¬ 
missariat  allowance  being  two  meals  a 
day — one  at  !)  A.  m.,  the  other  at  5  p.  m. 
In  some  corps,  coffee  and  soup  are  served 
out  in  the  early  morning.  A  pound  and 
a-half  of  bread  a  day  constitutes  the 
government  ration ;  any  food  beyond 
this  must  be  bought  by  the  private  at 
the  canteen,  lie  gets  little  meat,  and 
keeps  in  excellent  condition  on  a  chunk 
of  dry  black  bread,  a  little  oil,  and  a 
clove  of  garlic  a  day.  If  to  this  he  can 
add  a  pint  of  wine,  which  tastes  like 
vinegar  and  water,  he  feels  happy.  There 
is  one  thing  he  cannot  go  without,  and 
jtbfl-t  i§  bib  cigarette. 


It  is  now  certain  that  the  war  bonds 
will  all  be  taken  directly  by  the  people. 
No  corporations  or  financial  institutions 
will  receive  any  of  this  issue.  The  total 
amount  of  subscriptions  is  over  $1,000,- 
000.000,  and  over  $80,000,000  will  be  sold 
in  lots  of  less  than  $500.  This  shows 
among  other  things  what  a  vast  amount 
of  money  is  tucked  away  in  safe  places 
by  people  of  the  middle  classes. 

Tub  Spanish  prisoners  taken  from  the 
destroyed  fleet,  have  been  landed  at  Sea- 
bey’s  Island,  off  Portsmouth,  N.  II.  The 
prisoners  expected  to  be  tortured  and 
shot,  and  were  much  surprised  that  they 
were  fitted  out  with  warm  clothing,  a 
comfortable  bed  and  plenty  to  eat.  The 
grumbling  comes  when  they  are  forced 
to  wash,  and  keep  themselves  clean  ;  but 
that  may  be  a  serious  thing  for  a 
Spaniard. 

Some  of  the  native  Cubans  who  cause 
annoyance  to  our  men  are  the  land  crabs. 
They  abound  in  the  woods  and  plains, 
and  when  camp  is  pitched,  they  turn  out 
in  battalions  to  annoy  the  men.  Some 
of  these  creatures  have  bodies  as  large 
as  a  musket  butt,  and  a  spread  of  two 
feet.  They  crawl  about  making  a  noise 
like  a  man  moving  cautiously.  Their 
approach  is  often  mistaken  for  that  of 
an  enemy  by  the  pickets  on  outposts. 

Men  who  have  been  in  the  fighting  of 
the  past  three  weeks  declare  that  our 
troops  need  machetes,  such  as  are  carried 
by  Cubans  and  Spanish.  They  cannot  cut 
their  way  through  the  dense  underbrush 
without  them.  The  wire  fences  did  not 
cause  much  inconvenience  ;  the  Cuban 
scouts  would  run  out  under  protection 
from  American  fire,  and  cut  down  the 
posts  with  their  machetes ;  it  was  then 
easy  enough  to  step  over  the  wire.  The 
Spaniards  have  a  way  of  sitting  in  trees 
and  shooting  at  our  forces  on  the  ground; 
the  foliage  is  very  dense,  and  as  they 
use  smokeless  powder,  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  them.  The  colored  troopers  in 
the  regular  cavalry  fought  with  great 
bravery  at  El  Caney  an<l  Siboney,  and 
have  made  a  brilliant  record. 


Till-:  DARK  SPOT  SHOWS  HOW  MUCH  OF 
CUBA  SPAIN  SURRENDERS.  Flo.  23«. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  is  getting  a  good 
deal  of  reputation  of  the  right  sort  out 
of  the  war.  'Among  other  duties,  he  vis¬ 
ited  the  wounded  in  the  Cuban  hospital. 
Of  course,  some  one  called  for  a  speech, 
and  he  said  among  other  things  : 

You  have  something  that  no  one  can  ever  take 
away  from  you  as  long  as  you  live,  something 
that  will  confer  a  distinction  on  your  children 
and  your  children's  children  after  you  are  dead 
a  badge  of  honor.  There  is  net  a  man  in  the 
whole  United  States  to-day  who  would  not  be 
proud  and  glad  to  change  places  witli  you.  You 
ought  to  feci  happy. 

The  war  is  providing  themes  for  the 
poets.  One  of  them  issues  the  following, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  Admiral 
Dewey's  remarks  to  Prince  Henry,  of 
Germany,  who  intimates  that  he  would 
like  to  take  a  hand  in  Philippine  affairs: 

Your  friends  would  lie  sorry  to  lose  you, 

Your  brother  would  make  .a  new  speech. 

And  tin:  angels  would  weep  mighty  rivers 
At  the  sermons  your  pastor  would  preach. 

You  can  skirmish  around  with  the  nigger 
And  blulf  the  Chinee  till  he  runs, 

But  if  you  should  fool  with  your  Uncle  Samule, 
You’d  better  stand  clear  of  the  guns! 

A  correspondent  on  one  of  the  vessels 
carrying  our  troops  to  the  Philippines, 
has  interviewed  the  soldiers  as  to  why 
they  were  anxious  to  go  on  this  expedi¬ 
tion.  Most  of  them  say  that  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  stay  in  the  Philipoines  after  the 
war  is  over.  They  think  there  will  lie 
great  chances  there  in  the  development 
of  the  country,  and  they  want  to  be  on 
(leek  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Every 
one  expects  to  rush  to  the  Spanish 
islands  after  the  war  is  over,  although 
the  chances  are  that  young  men  could 
find  better  opportunities  at  home  if  they 
would  search  for  them. 

Costume  in  our  army  and  navy,  during 
the  present  war,  is  not  entirely  in  accord 
with  official  regulations.  One  of  the 
wounded  officers  of  the  71st  New  York, 
invalided  home,  states  that,  at  Siboney, 
most  of  the  men  (lung  away  their  blouses 
and  all  extra  clothing  and  equipments. 
Some  of  the  officers  wore  their  shoulder 
straps  sewed  to  the  shoulders  of  their 
blue  shirts.  They  did  not  receive  canvas 
suits.  The  nights  were  cool,  and  the 
discarded  blankets  were  badly  missed. 
The  71st  has  no  complaints  to  make  of 
food  furnished,  and  one  of  their  delicacies 
was  fried  hardtack.  The  bacon  served 
out  was  mostly  fat,  so  the  soldiers  saved 
the  grease,  soaked  the  hardtack  in  water 
uptil  soft,  and  then  fried  it  in  bacon  fat. 


Some  of  the  young  men  in  the  New 
York  Naval  Reserve  gave  a  shock  to  their 
fond  relatives  when  they  came  home  on 
shore  leave  ;  their  complexions  were  so 
altered  by  sunburn  and  dirt  that  they 
were  almost  unrecognizable.  On  one  of 
the  auxiliary  cruisers,  the  bill  of  fare, 
for  several  days,  was  coffee  and  rice  for 
breakfast,  tea  and  rice  for  dinner,  and 
coffee  and  rice  for  supper  ;  but  the  young 
men  all  assert  that  they  are  enjoying 
themselves  hugely.  A  good  many  of  the 
Naval  Reserves  arc  young  men  who  have 
never  known  hard  work  or  hardship  of 
any  kind,  hut  they  are  making  a  good 
record  on  salt  water. 


When  a  young  woman  sits  down  and 
ponders  over  her  future  life,  there  is  one 
all  important  subject  which  she  should  not 
forget.  Tn  a  day  dream  she  may  build 
castles  in  the  air  with  a  happy  home,  laugh¬ 
ing  children  and  a  loving  husband  iti  the 
fore  ground.  At  that  moment  she  may  be 
facing  death.  Matrimony  and  motherhood 
hold  out  no  happiness  to  the  young  woman 
who  suffers  from  weakness  and  disease  of 
the  distinctly  feminine  organism.  The  wo¬ 
man  who  suffers  in  this  way  will  be  a  weak, 
nervous,  sickly,  petulant  wife,  an  incapable 
mother  and  an  unamiable  hostess.  Not 
knowing  the  truth,  her  acquaintances  will 
not  understand  that  she  is  deserving  of 
pity  rather  than  reproach. . 

Any  woman  may  be  strong  and  healthy 
in  a  womanly  way  if  she  will  use  the  right 
remedy.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
is  tlie  best  of  all  medicines  for  weak  and 
ailing  women.  It  acts  directly  on  the  de¬ 
licate  and  important  organs  that  make  wife¬ 
hood  and  motherhood  possible.  It  makes 
them  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.  It 
banishes  the  dangers  that  surround  ma¬ 
ternity.  It  insures  a  healthy  baby  and  an 
ample  supply  of  nourishment.  Thousands 
of  women  who  were  weak,  sickly,  nervous 
invalids,  are  now  healthy,  robust  wives  and 
competent  mothers  of  healthy  children,  as 
tlie  result  of  the  use  of  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Conklin,  of  Patterson,  Putnam 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  (Box  104),  writes:  "I  am  enjoying 
/><•>■  fret  health  and  have  been  since  I  took  the  last 
bottle  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  I 
had  falling  of  the  internal  organs,  or  female 
weakness,  and  flowing  caused  by  miscarriage, 
and  was  very  weak  when  I  commenced  taking 
your  medicine.” 

The  unfailing,  never  -  griping  cure  for 
constipation— Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets. 


Mica 

'Axle 

Grease 


lightens 

the 

load— 

shortens 

the 

road. 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  tlie  team.  Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


FRAZER  creaL 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qinil  I  ties  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  hoat.  ITGBT  THE  GENUINE. 

FOR  HALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


DFROMT  FACTORY. 

Top  baggie*.  o*d  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  surrey"  and  baainesa  wag- 
ona,  bioyolea  and  harneaa.  No  mid¬ 
dle  men.  No  agents.  A  small  per 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost  of 
building.  25  to  40  per  cent,  below 
retail  prices.  All  freight  prepaid. 
Special, — “Gc  4  Coin"  Top  Buggy 
and  “Parlor  City”  Bicycle.  (Ja.Mogne  free. 
BJLNCHAMTON  OAKKIAOIt  Ik  OfCU  €>•, 
BuH,  Blsgkaalsi.  R.t, 


THE  I X  L  HARNESS  MENDER 


Best  Ever  Made. 

through  agents  only.  Secure 
agency  at  once.  Sample  went 
>1.00,  oxpreHH  charge**  prepaid. 
JA8.  M.  SEARS  *  CO., 

Sulcm,  Ohio. 

Mfrs. 


We  are  the  largest  CFadI 
manufacturers  of..  ICC  1 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co  ,  Havana,  III. 


Ur? 

Wfi 

BWfPWTT 

Win 

Wnr 

ifftni’ 

■mi" 

>  r 

Whether  Uncle  Sam 

ohould  acquire  new  territory,  wo  don’t  know  ■ 
but  W13  Hook  eonqiH'HtH  for  l*uge  fence  In  every 
zone.  It  in  OUR  POLICY,  you  know. 

PACK  WOVEN  W  IRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  I*1loh. 


“  I lro ml  treated  with  Creosote  in  not  subject  to  ilry  rot 
or  other  decay.  '—Century  Dictionary. 

CABOT’S 

Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

in  ail  colors,  50  p.  c.  cheaper  and  100  p.  c.  belter  titan 
paint,  for  all  rough  woodwork.  Send  for  .samples  and 
circulars.  S.imitki,  Ca HOT, 81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


THEM  ALL! 

Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  raising  a 
crop  of  potatoes  and 
leave  a  lot  of  them  In 
ground  because  of 

p  sir  digging. 

DOWDEN 
POTATO 
DICCERS 

AIL  THE  POTATOES, 
no  mutter  how  deep  or  how 
■liullow.  They  lire  fin*l, 
strong,  *1  ii ni hi*.,  uikI  require  the  minimum  or  power. 

I  inn  t  buy  mi  til  you  get  our  F rrc,  *451  pugc  out  ulogiir. 
IM»\t  IIUN  M'F’O  CO.,  Ibn  22.  I’rulrle  City,  town. 


HUNCH  DIlOMftOI.D’H 

FORCE  FEED 

GRAIN  &  FERTILIZER 


DRILL 


Positively  the 
neatest,  lightest, 
•ml  strongest  grain 
drill  on  the  market. 
Many  points  of  nu- 
I>  e  r  i  n  r  i  ly;  it  is 

fienrotl  from  the  con- 
re.ljiiantityof  grain 
and  fertilizer  can  lie 
changed  while 
i  n  operation 
without  the  use  of 
gear  wheels.  Faliy 
guaranteed.  Posi¬ 
tively  accurate  In  quantity.  Give  one  a  trial  and 
bo  convinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
HUNCH  &  DKO.HGOI.I),  Alfr’a,  York,  Pa. 


WOVEN  CCNPE 

wire  rENUEi 

With  our  Duplitx  Automatic  I 
Machine  jouoan  inoko  a  grit-  [ 
»uin«  RabhU-l'rtMif  frraoo,  ami  I 
nno  that  la  also  II(jr«<vhl*U 
and  imll-atron*  for  fCo  A  Dflfl 
a llog fan 06 for  1 2c.  IQ-  A  nUU. 
ham!  aStook  or  Chicken  fence  forlRo  a  rod.  Plain,  Colled  I 
Spring  ami  Hai-hM  wire  to  fanners  at  n ho loaaloprlco*.  Catalogue  Pro*.  I 
KITSKI.H AN  HIIOTIIKKS,  fioilM  Rldgovlllr,  Indiana. 


You  Don’t 

Believe  it 

when  it  man  tells  you 
a  dunghill  Isas  good  as 
a  thoroughbred. 

You  will 

also  discover  a  differ- 
encelf  you  look  into  the 
merits  of  wire  fences. 

LAMB  WIRE  FliNCI:  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


Meadow  Brook  Farm,  ion 
acres,  one-half  mile  from 
Iho  prettiest  village  In  Wayne  County.  Terms  easy 
ALLYN  BROTHERS,  Palmyra,  N.  V. 


F 


OR  SALE.  -One  of  the  Finest  and 

Productive  Farms 


Most 


in  Western  New  York;  list  acres,  in  the  Canisteo 
Val ley . one  mi lo  from  Canisteo. with 2. 100 Inhabitants, 
and  three  miles  from  Hornellsvlile.  with  I2.00U  In¬ 
habitants.  Well  fenced;  spring  witter  brought  in 
pipes  toevery  building;  buildings  mainly  new;  good 
orchard;  elegant  residence,  with  furnace,  bathroom, 
Ac.  Can  use  natural  gas  for  fuel  and  lights.  Good, 
large  tenant  houses.  Street  ears  every  26  minutes. 
Cattle  barn  holds  2<M)  tons  of  huv;  is  llil)  by  60.  with 
two  round  siloes.  Horse  barn  100  by  40,  with  L  20  by 
20.  Basement  under  tlio  whole.  Also,  a  number  of 
outbuildings. 

This  farm  Is  a  money-maker,  and  an  Ideal  home. 
Advantages  of  both  city  and  country.  Good  reason 
forselling.  Will  divide  if  desire*!.  Como  ami  see  it. 

I*.  A.  WALDO,  Canisteo,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  TREATISE  ON  MANURE 

which  tolls  all  nhout  the  bent  and  most  economical 

waysof  ■Halting,  liaiidliiiguiid  applying  farm  yard 
manure  and  Incidentally  about 

The  Kernpmmmmm 
Manure  Spreader 

It  spreads  nil  kinds  of  manure  cheaper  mid  better 
than  can  lie  done  by  hand.  Has  Stood  the  test 
IB  years.  The  machine  is  greatly  Improved 
for  1893.  wo  send  the  book  FREE  on  application. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  GO . 

Box  Syracuse,  A.  Y* 
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[LIVE  STOCK | 

AND  DAIRY . 


A  NEW  JERSEY  CREAMERY. 


HOW  ROUGHAGE  IS  UTILIZED. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

Da  ikying  in  a  Fertilizer  Country. — 
For  several  years  past,  I  have  told  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  about  the  farm  of  Mr.  I). 
C.  Lewis,  of  Cranbury,  N.  J.  This  section 
of  country  is  quite  famous  for  its  crops 
of  potatoes,  wheat,  grass  and  corn.  It 
has  not  been  considered  a  stock  country, 
and  chemical  fertilizers  have  supplied 
the  basis  for  the  heavy  crops  that  were 
annually  grown.  Potatoes,  hay,  corn  and 
wheat  were  sold  from  the  farm,  and  the 
fertilizers  were  applied  chiefly  to  the 
potato  crop.  The  returns  from  these 
crops  were  so  satisfactory  that  these 
farmers  felt  for  years  that  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  try  to  utilize  the  feeding 
value  of  the  wheat  straw  and  the  corn 
stalks.  They  were  either  sold  at  a  low 
price  or  turned  into  manure  by  the  waste¬ 
ful  process  of  throwing  them  into  the 
barnyard  to  be  worked  over  and  trampled 
down  by  stock.  Low  prices  for  grain, 
hay  and  potatoes,  reduced  the  farm  in¬ 
come,  and  the  feeding  value  of  this 
roughage  was  needed.  It  was  out  of 
this  need  that  the  Cranbury  creamery 
came  to  be.  I  want  to  speak  of  it  this 
week,  and  will  refer  to  the  fertilizer 
farming  next  week. 

The  Effect  on  the  Farms. — A  good 
many  of  the  patrons  of  this  creamery  are 
like  Mr.  Lewis  ;  they  always  kept  a  few 
cows  and  made  butter  at  home.  They 
were  fertilizer  farmers  first  of  all,  and 
the  care  of  the  small  herd  was  more  or 
less  of  a  nuisance,  made  necessary  chiefly 
by  the  idea  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  with  the  corn  stalks.  The  creamery 
came  to  these  men.  and  proposed  to  make 
their  butter  for  them.  They  tried  it, 
and  at  once  saw  that  here  was  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  stalks  and  a  part  of  their 
clover  hay.  Mr.  Lewis  started  with  four 
cows,  and  now  has  15  old  and  young. 
The  young  ones  are  better  than  the  old. 
There  is  good  Jersey  blood  in  them,  and 
as  they  come  into  milk,  they  crowd  out 
the  old  timers. 

This  herd  does  not  interfere  with  the 
old  rotation  and  crops  except  that,  each 
year,  a  small  part  of  the  potato  field  is 
seeded  to  oats  and  peas  for  a  soiling 
crop.  The  cows  are  not  pastured  before 
haying.  It  would  not  pay  in  this  sort  of 
farming  to  have  land  in  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  when  one  acre  in  oats  and  peas  or 
corn  fodder  will  furnish  more  food  than 
five  acres  of  ordinary  pasture.  There  are 
about  16  acres  of  corn  on  this  farm  each 
year.  The  great  object  in  keeping  the 
cows  is  to  turn  the  stalks  into  cash.  The 
grain  is  mostly  sold.  II ere  is  a  case 
where  it  pays  to  sell  corn  and  use  the 
money  to  buy  bran,  linseed  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meals.  They  not  only  get  more 
food  for  a  do'lar  in  these  foods  than 
there  was  in  the  corn,  but  it  is  a  form  of 
food  that  makes  a  better  balance  with 
the  stalks.  Not  only  that,  but  the  ex¬ 
change  leaves  the  farm  richer.  Take  a 
dollar  obtained  for  corn  and  buy  with  it 
bran  or  linseed  meal.  You  bring  back 
to  the  farm  more  plant  food  than  you 
took  away.  This  might  not  be  true  in 
Nebraska,  where  corn  sells  at  10  or  15 
cents  per  bushel,  but  it  is  true  as  prices 
run  in  most  parts  of  New  Jersey. 

The  corn  stalks  are  all  cut  before  they 
are  fed,  and  this  makes  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  manure.  In  former  years, 
before  the  creamery,  the  stalks  were  fed 
whole.  They  were  not  well  rotted,  and 
were  hard  to  handle.  So  far  as  the  farm 
itself  is  concerned,  the  ci’eamery  has  been 
a  great  benefit.  It  brings  in  not  far 
from  $500  cash  well  scattered  along 
through  the  year.  It  diversifies  the 
work,  saves  what  was  formerly  a  waste, 
and  adds  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm 
without  interfering  with  any  of  the 


other  crops  except,  as  we  have  said,  the 
small  part  of  the  annual  potato  field 
used  for  oats  and  peas.  Does  it  mean  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  ?  That  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
shall  see  about  that  next  week. 

Testing  All  the  Milk. — The  cream¬ 
ery  itself  is  well-nigh  a  model  of  its 
kind.  It  has  a  first-class  buttermaker, 
and  every  appointment  is  neat  and  or¬ 
derly.  During  the  Summer,  there  is  a 
large  cream  trade,  and  the  butter  is  all 
sold  ahead.  Milk  is  paid  for  on  the  basis 
of  its  butter  fat  as  determined  by  the 
Babcock  test,  and  the  amount  of  milk 
received  has  steadily  increased  from  year 
to  year.  The  quality  has,  also,  picked 
up.  Mr.  Lewis’s  herd  averages  4.3  per 
cent  of  butter  fat.  This  creamery  has 
been  able  to  pay  about  17  cents  per 
pound  for  butter  fat. 

This  plan  of  paying  for  the  actual  fat 
contained  in  the  milk  is  the  oniy  common- 
sense  way  of  doing  it.  It  encourages  the 
patrons  to  breed  better  cows.  There  is 
no  use  hauling  100  pounds  of  milk  when 
80  pounds  of  better  milk  will  bring  just 
as  much  money.  Farmers  like  Mr.  Lewis 
who  have  for  years  been  buying  fer¬ 
tilizers  on  the  strength  of  a  guaranteed 
analysis,  can  easily  see  the  advantage  of 
keeping  first- class  cows.  A  high-grade 
cow  is  economical  in  the  same  sense  that 
high-grade  fertilizers  are  most  useful. 
They  cost  more,  but  they  do  more  work. 

At  the  Cranbury  creamery,  as  well  as 
at  others,  there  are  patrons  who  some¬ 
times  think  their  milk  is  not  fairly  tested. 
A  man  sometimes  feels  that  there  ought 
to  be  more  fat  in  his  milk  than  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test  indicates.  I  asked  the  butter- 
maker  what  he  did  in  such  a  ease. 

He  said  that  his  plan  is  to  ask  the 
patron  to  see  the  milk  sampled  and  tested 
for  himself.  One  man  did  not  think  the 
test  was  fair,  and  he  proposed  taking  a 
sample  of  the  milk  before  it  left  home 
and  sending  it  to  the  State  Experiment 
Station  for  analysis.  Then  he  said  the 
buttermaker  might  take  another  sample 
after  the  milk  reached  the  creamery  and 
test  it,  after  which  they  could  compare 
the  tests.  Of  course,  this  would  not  be 
fair.  The  buttermaker  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  milk  before  it  left  the  farm. 
His  plan  was  to  take  two  samples,  as  the 
milk  was  delivered,  so  as  to  have  them 
exactly  alike.  lie  would  test  one  in  the 
presence  of  the  patron.  The  other  could 
be  sealed  and  sent  to  the  experiment 
station  for  test  or  analysis.  That  seems 
like  a  fair  way  to  do  business — in  fact, 
what  could  be  fairer  ? 

As  Prof.  Plumb  pointed  out  recently 
there  are  many  little  things  that  might 
make  a  difference  in  the  Babcock  test. 
The  quality  of  the  acid  is  one  thing  that 
might  make  two  tests  from  the  same  lot 
of  milk  vary.  At  the  same  time,  this 
test,  in  careful  hands,  is  the  fairest 
measure  of  value  we  have  to-day.  The 
average  quality  of  the  milk  received  at 
the  Cranbury  creamery  is  very  high. 

A  Representative  Creamery. — There 
are  not  many  creameries  in  the  country 
that  represent  just  what  this  one  does. 
It  was  started  on  what  we  may  call  the 
tailings  of  fertilizer  farming.  Men  like 
Mr.  Lewis  believed,  for  years,  that  they 
did  not  need  live  stock  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  their  farms.  Long  years  of 
successful  farming  proved  that  fact.  Yet 
the  time  came  when  cows  were  useful — 
not  so  much  to  furnish  manure  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  market  for  the  corn  stalks.  The 
creamery  gave  the  cows  their  chance.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  private  dairy  would 
ever-  have  brought  about  this  change. 
Will  the  future  bring  silos  and  larger 
herds  ?  Will  these  farmers  slowly  drop 
wheat,  raise  fewer  potatoes  and  keep 
more  cows,  changing  and  shortening  the 

No  one  who  knows  Mac¬ 
beth  lamp-chimneys  will  have 
any  other  —  except  some  deal¬ 
ers  who  want  their  chimneys  to 
break. 

Wrke  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


rotation  so  as  to  grow  more  cultivated 
fodder  crops  ?  Or  will  the  herd  continue 
to  be  limited  in  size  by  the  size  of  the 
corn  crop  ?  These  are  problems  that 
will  be  slowly  worked  out.  The  question  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  it  well  shows  how 
carefully  farmers  must  measure  their 
prospects  and  plan  their  work.  h.  w.  c. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KIIINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


The  Government  expects,  before  three  months, 
to  be  using  100,000  pounds  of  beef  daily  to  feed 
its  soldiers  and  wards  in  Cuba.  This  beef  will 
be  furnished  by  Swift  <fe  Company,  of  Chicago, 
and  will  be  sent  to  Cuba  in  refrigerator  vessels. 

Reports  indicate  that  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  children’s  ponies  this  year.  The  craze  for  the 
bicycle  hurt  this  trade  severely  for  several  years, 
but  now  people  are  coming  back  to  the  idea  that, 
after  all,  a  pony  is  better  for  the  child  than  a 
wheel. 

Breeders  in  the  West  are  much  interested  in  a 
law  case  over  a  Poland-China  hog.  This  hog  was 
known  as  Klever’s  Model,  and  was  considered  a 
great  breeding  animal.  A  syndicate  of  seven 
breeders  bought  this  hog  at  auction  for  $5, 100, 
giving  a  joint  note  in  payment.  It  is  now  claimed 
that  they  did  not  get  the  hog  they  paid  for.  They 
refuse  to  pay  the  note  on  the  ground  that  the 
original  Klever’s  Model  died,  and  that  the  seller 
substituted  another  hog  in  its  place.  This  is 
going  to  make  a  very  nice  law  case,  and  if  the 
seven  men  who  bought  the  hog  win,  it  will  be 
likely  to  upset  a  good  many  herd  records,  as 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  this  hog  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Never  let  a  cold  run  on.  It  forms  the  base  for 
many  dangerous  maladies,  all  of  which  can  be 
averted  by  the  prompt  use  of  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne’s  Rainless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Ado. 


AT  FARMERS'  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


T fl  FYPHANfiF  30  head  Jersey  Cattle,  to  ex- 
IU  LAUmMIiUL  change  for  Sheep  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Will  exchange  part  or  whole  30  head.  Ad¬ 
dress  60  Watson  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambonillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chiokens.  J.  D.  VAN  VALKBNBURGH. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  <fc  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co., Pa 


A  Purebred 


POLAND-CHINA  SOW,  bred  for 
Fall  farrow  for  $18;  an  individual 
of  high  merit  and  well  bred;  a  bargain. 

F.  H.  GATES  A  SONS,  Cbittenango,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOUR  CHICKENS  Dsaft S® 

heads  and  see  why.  LAMBERT’S 
DEATH  TO  LICE  OINTMENT  will 
fix  them  quick  and  brighten  the  broods. 
100  doses  XOe.  postpaid.  Rook  Free. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R,  I. 


PIlfF  I  A  copy  of  the  new  Standard  of  Per- 
p  I  foction  (out  in  July)  to  every  reader 

B  ■  0f  the  R.  N.-Y.  who  sends  $2  for 

two  yearly  subscriptions,  one  name  of  two,  to 
POULTRY  MONTHLY.  Albany,  N.  V. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 
T  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  8tock,  Brooders  ♦ 

♦  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  ♦ 

♦  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  + 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  aiul  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ‘  ♦ 


SPLIT  NAILS 
ARE  DANGEROUS 


PUTNAM 

Nails  Cannot  Split  because 
made  by  the  only  rational 
process. 

Hot  Forged  and  Hammer  Pointed,  as 
in  the  old  hand  process,  without  roll¬ 
ing  or  shearing,  from  the  best  Swedish 
iron  rods.  Tliej  are  the  only  nails  that 
hold  the  shoe. 

Our  increased  sales  attest  the  truth  of 
the  highest  award  at  the  WORLD’S 
FAIR  AT  CHICAGO,  viz: 

" Supreme  Excellence  in  Material, 
Proceas  and  Quality  of  Finished 
Product, " 

Owning  and  operating  the 
LARGEST  HORSE  NAIL  FACTORY 
in  the  world,  we  are  enabled  to  meet 
the  prices  of  inferior  nails  made  by 
cheaper  processes. 

Call  on  your  shoer  for  the  BEST. 

PUTNAM  NAIL  CO., 

Neponset,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mascot  Ring  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  Stamps. 


STEEL  NAME  STAMPS., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


3ESIN 

lALjSjjjGV^jrsSETS 

^^BRA^^OOLSOF 

DtlcmPTiL1' 

OEHD5TAMPFinCA7ALCG.lt  Z 
TEAMS. 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  one  cent’s  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  If  used  In  time, 

NO  KLIKS,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  o.f  imitations. 
“I  have  used  several  so-called  -  Cattle  Comforts,’ 
none  equal  to  SHOO-FLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.”  F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro.Vt.,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Kditor  The  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America. 

Send  25c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  Is  not  protected. 

Shoo-FLY  Mfu.  Co.  1006  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 
Microbes  are  responsible  for 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  tho 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 
FOOT  ROT. 

CbloroRaptboleum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

so  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  and  bruises 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  U.  S.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid,  ^11.50. 
Agency  is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO. .  212  E.  57th  St.,  New  York. 


Newton’s  Fi/ytkf  rTtTTt 
Improved  v/vf  If  1  lTj 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  bead,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Cataloguo  free 


Trade 


LUMPJAW 

Now  Cur  abler- Surely, 
quickly ,  arid  for  good . 
l-LEMIlJG  BHOS.,  Ohemlntii* 
1 0  E.  14th  St.,  New  York, 
have  a  remedy  thatqulcldy  caret  the 
most  obstinate  cases.  Supplied  by  mail 
under  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
Valuable  information  and  full  particu 
lars  free.  Mention  this  vaptr. 


ALLyHORSE  0WN|Rs 

should  make  the  acquaintance 
of  that  reliable  remedy 

Quinn’s  Ointment. 

Used  in  the  best  stables  and 
studs  of  the  country.  Sold  by 
all  Druggist*  or  sent  direct  for$  1.50 
per  package.  Smaller  size,  50  centa. 

W.  B.  EDD7  t  CO.,  ’Whitehall,  N.  7. 


A  TRIAL 
CONVINCES 


111  500  sheep;  must  he  in  good  condition 

fl  cUllwlI  and  cheap  for  cash.  Address  FISCH  EH, 
Heal  Estate  Kxch’ge,  1209  Gratiot  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 


'TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SORE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CURE  IN  HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mai  1,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 


Mia  ilTCft— Position  as  Manager  of  Dairy  or 
TTHIiICU  stock  *'arra-  Understand  care  of 
cattle  as  to  feeding,  etc.;  handling  of  milk  in  every 
form;  farming  in  all  its  branches.  No  liquor  or 
tobacco  used.  Single  man.  Best  of  references  from 
largest  Guernsey  Stock  Farm  in  the  World. 

Address  Box  52,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Ilir  nail  PllfC  VAII  n ADTIOIII  ADC  of  Live  stock  for  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
Vlk  UAH  III  VC  I  UU  I  Alt  I  lUULAnd  try.  We  charge  you  nothing  for  this  service. 

Breeders  and  farmers  having  stock  for  sale  will  do  well  to  subscribe  to  our  Breeders’  Exchange, 
and  send  us  descriptions  of  what  they  -wish  to  sell. 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  State  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PAY  MONEY  FOR  PERFORMANCE. 

A  PRIZE  BULLDOG  THAT  LOST. 

A  bulldog  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
whip  anything  of  its  inches  ;  if  it  cannot 
do  that,  it  would  much  better  be  a  King 
Charles  Spaniel  or  a  Pug.  A  $3,000  bull¬ 
dog  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  do  $3,000 
worth  of  fighting.  We  make  these  re¬ 
marks  on  general  principles,  as  a  prelude 
of  what  is  to  follow. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  while  in  England 
two  years  ago,  saw  a  prize  bulldog:  in 
fact,  the  dog  scored  so  high  that  Mr. 
Morgan  was  very  willing  to  pay  $3,000 
for  him.  This  dog  was  reported  to  be 
death  on  cats.  Last  week,  however,  the 
dog  looked  over  the  fence,  and  saw  a 
neighbor’s  Maltese  cat  sunning  himself 
in  the  backyard.  That  dog  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  earn  a  portion  of  his  $3,000, 
right  then  and  there,  and  without  any 
more  warning  than  the  bulldog  usually 
gives,  he  started  for  the  cat.  But  there 
was  something  wrong  with  that  cat.  It 
was  not  an  Angora,  neither  did  it  live 
on  sweetmeats  and  milk ;  it  was,  evi¬ 
dently,  raised  on  rat  steak  and  mouse 
roast.  The  best  report  of  the  battle 
which  ensued,  is  the  following,  taken 
from  the  New  York  Herald  : 

Basking  in  the  sun,  with  his  left  eye  closed  and 
his  right  eye  squinting  at  a  robin,  lay  the  Maltese. 
With  one  bound,  the  dog  cleared  the  fence  and 
then  made  a  dash  for  the  cat.  The  eye  which  a 
moment  before  had  rested  on  the  robin  lost  all 
interest  in  the  bird,  and  was  now  riveted  on  the 
advancing  enemy.  When  the  dog  made  the 
second  spring,  the  cat  jumped  to  the  right  and 
thereby  escaped  the  onslaught.  The  next  in¬ 
stant,  the  cat  humped  for  a  spring  and  landed 
squarely  on  the  bulldog’s  head.  The  cat  made 
bits  of  skin  and  hair  fly  out  of  that  S3, 000  hide. 
Forepaws  and  hindpaws  worked  together  like 
a  thrashing  machine.  The  dog  twisted  and 
squirmed  and  tried  to  break  away,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Then  he  set  up  a  howl  that  startled 
the  neighborhood. 

The  dog  was  brought  to  New  York,  where 
he  will  be  fitted  with  a  glass  eye.  The 
cat  will,  probably,  go  back  to  its  old 
occupation  of  catching  rats. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  pay  to  invest  money 
for  pedigree  or  prettiuess.  What  the 
practical  man  is  after,  is  performance. 
If  a  farmer  expect  to  pay  a  long  price 
for  an  animal,  to  improve  his  flocks  or 
herds,  he  would  better  pay  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  performance,  that  is,  what  that 
animal’s  parents,  on  both  sides,  have  been 
noted  for  doing.  The  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  animal  may  be  all  that  is  de¬ 
sired,  but  unless  there  is  performance 
back  of  him,  he  will  never  kill  a  cat,  and 
most  farmers  cannot  afford  to  keep  a 
pretty  animal  to  adorn  the  landscape. 


CONSUMPTIVE  COWS  THAT  WERE 
CURED. 

SOME  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  Cattle  Commissioners  of  New 
Hampshire  have  just  reported  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  experience  in  treating  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle.  On  June  12,  1897,  a  herd 
of  Holstein  cattle  was  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin  ;  out  of  21  cattle,  14  reacted,  thus 
indicating  the  presence  of  the  disease. 
The  owner  of  the  cattle  was  in  favor  of 
killing  them  at  once,  and  two  which 
were  far  gone  with  tuberculosis  were 
destroyed.  The  remaining  animals,  nine 
cows  and  a  bull,  appeared  vigorous  and 
healthy.  The  owner  of  the  cattle  be¬ 
lieved  that  every  animal  reacting  from 
the  test  ought  to  be  killed,  but  the  Com¬ 
missioners  did  not  wish  to  kill  the  ani¬ 
mals  without  some  other  evidence  of  dis¬ 
ease  aside  from  the  tuberculin  test.  The 
result  was  that  the  owner  offered  to 
contribute  the  10  animals  free  of  cost 
for  the  purpose  of  experimenting.  The 
nine  cows  were  placed  upon  an  isolated 
farm,  where  they  were  given  good  sani¬ 
tary  treatment.  They  were  given  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  exercise  and  moderate 
feed,  and  kept  in  the  open  air  day  and 
night  except  in  stormy  weather.  For 
six  months,  the  milk  of  this  herd  was 
thrown  away  or  fed  to  pigs.  Tney  were 
tested  three  times.  On  September  12, 
five  animals  passed  the  test  successfully. 
On  December  9,  only  three  failed  to  pass 
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the  test,  the  bull  in  the  meantime  having 
been  killed.  This  bull  was  carefully 
examined  by  a  veterinarian,  but  the 
examination  failed  to  reveal  any  more 
evidence  of  disease  than  could  be  found 
in  a  large  percentage  of  the  cattle  in  the 
country.  On  February  23,  the  nine  re¬ 
maining  cattle  were  carefully  tested, 
and  three  failed  to  pass  the  test.  One 
of  these  was,  evidently,  in  bad  condition, 
and  was  found  to  be  diseased.  The  other 
two  gave  but  slight  evidence  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  It  was  evident  that  the  disease 
in  these  cows  had  not  only  been  arrested, 
but  they  were  on  the  way  to  ultimate 
recovei’y.  How  much  of  this  result  was 
due  to  the  treatment  of  the  animals, 
and  how  much  to  the  alleged  curative 
qualities  of  tuberculin,  no  one  can 
accurately  say.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that,  one  year  after  the  cattle  were 
taken,  six  of  them  were  returned  to  the 
original  owner,  cured,  or  at  least  with 
no  evidence  of  the  disease  about  them. 
The  bull  and  two  of  the  cows  that  were 
killed  were  so  slightly  diseased  that 
there  could  have  been  little  danger  in 
using  their  milk.  In  one  cow  only,  of 
the  ten,  did  the  disease  assume  a  danger¬ 
ous  form. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

A  One-Eyed  Calf. 

I  have  a  Jersey  calf  dropped  a  week  ago,  which 
on  both  the  sire’s  and  dam’s  side,  and  in  typical 
markings,  is  everything  to  be  desired,  and  will 
make  my  ideal  milking  cow.  But  during  birth, 
one  of  her  eyes  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
dam.  I  wish  to  keep  this  heifer  for  milking.  Do 
you  think  the  injury  to  this  eye  will  affect  the 
other  in  any  way  ?  c.  J. 

Elberon,  N.  J. 

The  loss  of  one  eye  by  an  accident  of  this  kind 
will  not  be  liable  injuriously  to  affect  the  other 
eye.  I  would  advise  raising  the  calf.  While  the 
animal’s  range  of  vision  will  be  limited,  it  will 
not  materially  interfere  with  its  movements. 
Should  the  calf  ever  become  totally  blind  from 
any  cause,  she  could  still  be  readily  fattened  for 
beef. 

Keeping  a  Jersey  in  Milk. 

I  have  a  fine  Jersey  cow  that  came  fresh  two 
months  ago.  How  long  can  she  be  milked  at  a 
profit,  without  breeding  her?  She  has  her  third 
calf,  and  is,  perhaps,  at  her  best  this  season. 

Mascott,  Mo.  w.  h.  r. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  query.  If  you 
wish  to  milk  the  cow  as  long  as  she  will  prove 
profitable,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  fatten 
and  sell  her  for  beef,  I  would  say  that  she  ought 
to  milk  for  two  years.  But  if  you  only  wish  to 
lengthen  her  milking  periods,  and  still  intend  to 
breed  her,  I  should  then  say  that  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  milk  longer  than  six  months  before 
breeding  again.  The  cow  ought  to  remain  dry  at 
least  a  month  before  the  next  calving,  but  she 
will  more  than  make  up  the  loss  of  that  month 
during  the  first  two  or  three  months  after  being 
fresh. 

What  Killed  the  Calf? 

A  three-months-old  calf  was  castrated  at  noon 
by  a  competent  person.  At  nine  in  the  evening 
he  seemed  to  be  doing  well.  The  next  morning, 
he  was  found  dead.  He  was  kept  in  the  barn. 
Death  was  not  caused  by  loss  of  blood,  and  there 
was  no  swelling.  What  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  death  ?  a.  8. 

Minnesota. 

The  cause  of  death  in  a  case  of  this  kind  could 
be  positively  determined  onlyby  an  autopsy.  If 
the  castration  was  properly  performed,  death 
could  hardly  have  resulted  from  the  operation 
itseif.  The  only  probable  cause  that  I  can  sug¬ 
gest  is  that  the  calf  died  of  septicajmia,  the  germs 
of  which  were  introduced  into  the  wound  on  the 
unclean  instruments  or  hands  of  the  operator. 
Or,  it  may  be  that  death  was  due  to  internal  in¬ 
juries  received  in  handling. 

Garget  in  a  Cow. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  registered  Jersey 
cow?  I  have  tried  to  keep  her  the  best  I  knew. 
She  wa3  fresh  in  September,  and  gave  milk  all 
Winter.  I  fed  her  hay,  corn  stalks  and  eight 
quarts  corn-cob  meal  a  day.  When  it  came  Spring 
she  was  taken  with  what  I  thought  was  caked 
udder;  that  is,  part  of  the  udder  became  very 
feverish  and  hard,  gave  but  little  milk,  and  it 
then  became  stringy.  In  a  few  days,  it  went 
away,  and  then  she  gave  the  same  quantity  of 
milk  as  formerly.  This  has  taken  place  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  week  or  two  ever  since ;  sometimes 
one  quarter  and  then  another  quarter,  would  be 
affected,  sometimes  more  severely  than  at  others. 
When  the  worst,  she  would  lose  her  appetite.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  now  that  I  have  fed  too 
much  corn  feed;  if  so,  what  treatment  can  I  give 
her  ?  j.  v.  h. 

Liberty  Corner,  N.  J. 

Liberal  feeding  of  a  grain  ration  made  up  ex¬ 
clusively  of  corn  meal  would  be  very  liable  to 
cause  such  attacks  of  garget  in  a  susceptible 
animal.  The  trouble  might,  also,  be  due  to  irri¬ 
tating  plants  in  the  fodder  or  pasture,  to  .impure 


drinking  water,  or  to  continual  bruising  of 
the  udder,  as  in  stepping  over  a  high  bar  or 
a  high  door-sill.  I  would  advise  taking  the  corn 
meal  away  from  the  cow,  and  feeding  no  grain, 
or  only  a  few  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  If  the  udder  be  again  affected,  bathe 
several  times  daily  with  hot  water,  and  rub  with 
hot  oil  or  camphorated  spirits  three  or  four  times 
daily.  It  would  be  more  healthful,  as  well  as 
more  profitable,  to  feed  a  mixed  grain  ration  in¬ 
stead  of  feeding  the  corn  meal  alone,  which  is 
not  a  well-balanced  rat  ion  for  milk.  There  should 
be  added  at  least  one-half  of  some  nitrogenous 
grains,  as  wheat  bran  or  ground  oats,  to  which  a 
little  flaxseed  meal  or  cotton-seed  meal  could  be 
added  to  advantage. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Hawaii  has  already  begun  to  buy  oleomar¬ 
garine,  as  2,000  pounds  of  the  stuff  was  recently 
shipped  to  Honolulu. 

It  is  said  that  over  200  patents  have  been  issued 
for  improved  horseshoes.  Many  of  them  are  de¬ 
cided  improvements  over  the  old  style  of  shoe, 
yet  but  few  of  them  have  ever  come  into  general 
use. 

Thk  Elgin  Dairy  Report  well  says  that  the  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  temperature  we  have  had  this 
Summer,  the  cool  nights  and  torrid  mid-days, 
try  the  buttermaker’s  soul  and  his  practical 
knowledge  as  well.  He  must  have  backbone 
enough  to  refuse  bad  milk,  if  he  wants  to  main¬ 
tain  his  reputation  as  a  good  buttermaker.  He 
must  suit  his  time  and  temperature  of  the  cream 
at  churning  time,  and  not  work  by  the  clock. 

Quite  an  interest  seems  to  be  developing  among 
poultrymen  in  regard  to  Homing  pigeons.  Evi 
dently  the  breeding  of  these  birds  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  In  coming  across  the  ferries  into  New 
York  City,  one  will  see  men  briuging  a  pair  of 
the  pigeons  into  the  city.  These  birds  are  set 
free  on  top  of  one  of  the  large  buildings,  so  that 
they  may  fly  home  with  a  message.  Another 
thing  we  notice  in  small  towns  around  New  York 
is  the  considerable  number  of  pigeon  lofts  where 
squabs  are  being  raised.  These  squabs  are  eaten 
with  great  relish  by  many  people,  and  are  said 
to  be  particularly  good  for  invalids.  The  Homers 
make  the  finest  squabs,  and  their  breeding  seems 
to  be  fairly  profitable. 


“ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


I) e  Laval  Alpha 
“  IJaby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators”  were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  choapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authorities. More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes — $50  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system, 
and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  Imi¬ 
tating  separator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1808. 


Send  for  new  data 
logue  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


No  Bad  Taste 

about  any  of  the  dairy  products 

Vti;"  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOR? 
1  IS  USED . 

lias  the  largest  cooling  surface 

_  of  any  .  machine  on  the  market, 

and  Is  so  simple  that  itis  as  easy  to  wash  as  a  bucket. 
Write  for  circulars  ami  any  desired  information. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  H.  Y. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MF6,  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


A  Free  Summer  Excursion 


to  Lake  or  Mountains  for  every  dairy 


farmer  in  America  who 
has  twenty  or  more 
cows.  Sell  four  of  the 
cows  (the  poorest  ones). 
Use  half  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  nice  sum¬ 
mer  trip  ;  with  the 
other  half  buy  a 
Suakples  Dairy 
Separator. 

The  remaining  cows 
and  the  Dairy  Separa¬ 
tor  will  make  more  and 
better  butter  than  the 
full  herd  and  no  separator. 


/tranches: 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES , 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


“GONE  TO  STAVES” 


will  be  the  report  on  many 
i  stock  tankas  soon  as  the 
hot.  sunshiny  days  come. 

BFTTER  BUY' A  NEW  ONE 

which  is  so  built  that  it 

r  FALL  TO  PIECES. 

of  the  best,  heavy 
galvanized  steel  and  it 
can’t  swell,  shrink,  leak  or  rust  out.  The 
name  of  $^0/1  Send  2c.  stamp  for 

this  tank  is  4S  page  catalogue. 

Kelly  Foundry  and  Mach.  Co.,  27  Purl  St.,  Qoshen,  Ind. 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 

For  ticks, 
lice,  scab, 
foot  rot 
'and  all  forms 
of  SKIN 
DISEASES  this 
UAI  I  DIPPINC 
MALL  TANK 

will  be  found  the  best  and 
the  most  convenient.  Made  of  best 
galvanized  steel  it  Is  strong  and  durable. 

Will  not  leak,  rust  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  lust. 

Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  free. 

HALL  STtLL  TANK  CO.,  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  Ills' 


THE  MAIN  DISASTER 

that  can  come  to  any  Stockrraisinrj  or  Dairy  Fanner 
is  to  ignore  ”  Up-to-Date ”  methods  in  stock-feeding. 
Probably  no  company  in  this  country  has  advocated 
such  methods  so  long  and  persistently  as  the 
Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Manitowoc,  Wls.  Their 
181)8  Silo  Literature ,  which  they  entitle  Smalley’s 
Stock  Feeder’s  Guide,  is  now  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 
Also,  catalogues  and  price-lists  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  line  of  A|  ETADTPLJ 
SILO  MACHINERY  V/ Pll  tAlt  Ilia 


Fnr  Cola- CURAI>  FOR  CASH.— Cheese  Hoops, 
rUl  ddlC  Presses,  Fillers,  Followers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  160  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  "  Thistle  Cheese”  per  day  In  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  &  UOXIE.  Utica,  N.  V 


A^re  ufcorn 

andlta  posflibilitiea  under  tho  Silage 
system—  being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volnme 
of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  outby  the  Silver  Mfo.  Co. 
Salkm,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  . 
the  subject.  It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II — Silos. 

IIF  Silage.  IV— Feeding  ol  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

It  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy 

to-day — to-morrow  may  be  too  late 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


SILOS 


Are  Filled 


Quickly  and 

Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero*'  2 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  j 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 

1  wo  gears  only 
on  the  com¬ 
plete  cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 

all  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED. 

SOMETHING  NEW: 

desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters.  (lorn  Huskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shellers,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc.  ■ 

APPLETON  M^G.  CO, 

Batavia,  ills.  $ 


KNIVES  for 


CUTTERS 

Write  for  prices,  it  will  pay  yon. 

E.  LINCOLN,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


Tie  Improved  D.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  ail 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  VL 
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Humorous. 

“ 1  say,  waiter,  this  salmon  cutlet  isn’t 
half  so  g-ood  as  the  one  I  had  here  last 
week.”  “  Can’t  see  why,  sir.  It's  off 
the  same  fish.” — Pv/nch. 

Bacon  :  “  Are  the  flies  had  up  your 
way  ?  ”  Egbert :  “  I  think  not.  A  great 
many  of  them  seem  to  go  to  church  Sun¬ 
days.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Aunty:  “Do  they  teach  by  the  object 
system  at  your  school?”  Little  Doy: 
“  Yes’m.  They  is  always  objecting  to 
something  or  other.” — Credit  Lost. 

Sunday  School  Teacher:  “What  is 
the  lesson  we  are  to  draw  from  this  war 
with  Spain  ?  ”  Little  Willy  Wicklemeyer: 
“  They  am’t  no  lesson  in  it  fer  us.  We’re 
teachin’  Spain  a  lesson.”  —  Cleveland, 
Leader. 

“  Now,  Percy,  if  you’re  a  really  good 
boy  I’ll  take  you  to  the  circus.”  There 
was  a  long  pause,  and  then:  “Mai” 
“Yes,  Percy?”  “  S'pose  I'm  the  best 
boy  I’ve  ever  been,  will  you  leave  me 
there  ?  ” — Life. 

Milkman  :  “  You  must  be  a  very  im¬ 
moral  man,  sir,  or  you’d  never  kick 
about  the  milk  I  serve.”  Customer: 
“  What’s  that  ?  ”  Milkman  :  “  Aren’t  we 
taught  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure  ?  ” — Puck. 

Auntie:  “Johnnie,  did  you  like  the 
book  1  sent  you  on  your  birthday  ?  ” 
Johnnie:  “  Ain’t  read  it  yet.”  Auntie  : 
“  Why  ?”  Johnny,  bitterly  :  “  ’Cause  ma 
said  I’d  have  to  wash  my  hands  when  I 
read  it.” — Credit  Lost. 

Miss  Chatter:  “  I  knew  you  would  be 
here  to-day  to  see  sister.’’  Mr.  Cudler 
(interrog.):  “Intuition?”  Miss  Chatter: 
“  No,  observation.  You  always  appear 
on  the  same  day  that  Ethel  refuses 
onions  at  dinner.” — Tid-Bits. 

Magistrate  (to  witness) :  “I  under¬ 
stand  that  you  overheard  the  quarrel 
between  the  defendant  and  his  wife  ?  ” 
Witness:  “Yes,  sir.”  Magistrate:  “Tell 
the  Court,  if  you  can,  what  he  seemed 
to  be  doing.”  Witness:  “  lie  was  doing 
the  listening.” — Tlt-Bit8. 

After  she  had  studied  the  French  bill 
of  fare  for  a  moment  Mrs.  Porkenham, 
of  Chicago,  turned  to  the  waiter  and 
asked  :  “  Doesoo  understand  Eenglese  ?  ” 
“  Oh,  yes,  I  talk  it  almost  like  a  native,” 
he  replied;  “  I  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  Indiana.”  After  that  she  had  no 
appetite. — Cleveland  Leader. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BES1 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  AVMOI.ESA  I,K  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  V  1C  Dealer^ 
profits.  In  use  At  years.  F.ndorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
V  W.  INGERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  \ 


TEA  SET  FREE, 

Toilet  Set,  Watch, 

Lamp,  Clock, 
and  many  other  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 


with  $5.00,  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders  of  our  Cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Extracts.  Great  Inducements.  Something  en¬ 
tirely  new.  Teas,  20  cents  and  upwards.  Coffees, 
10  cents  and  upwards.  SPECIAL  TERMS  TO 
AGENTS  to  get  up  clubs.  Full  particulars  Free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  C0„ 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

consisting  of  132  acres.  30  acres  timber;  young  or¬ 
chards  of  apples,  peaches,  plums  and  pears.  Brick 
house  24x30.  basement,  two  stories  and  attic.  Large 
barn,  tenant  house,  chicken  house,  etc.  Location 
nine  miles  from  Utica.  N.  Y..  ltd  mile  from  Holland 
Patent.  N.  Y.  Convenient  to  churches  and  line 
schools.  22  Jersey  Cows,  4  Horses,  Crops.  Wagons. 
Machinery.  Furniture,  etc.,  go  with  place  for  *9,500. 
on  easy  terms.  This  great  sacrifice  will  be  readily 
appreciated  by  any  one  who  sees  the  place  and  equip¬ 
ments.  For  fuller  particulars  address 

W.  H.  1-  R1TCUMAN,  10  Wall  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


FARMERS 

roc  efcK  msdM  note* 

HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders, uaed  on  ever, 
•hock.  Pull  and  it's  fast  Ties  itself.  Coat* 
less  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  Bold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get 
town  agency.  Samples,  3  sizes,  mailed 
lets.  TIE  CO.,  Box  ;a,  TujuIUU,  ti.M. 

tutljl  1 1 1  mni  H 


10  Men’s  Work! 


Tremendous  3ales  of  Hallock’s  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  Potato  Digger  in  the  lsist  year, 
ebow  it  is  a  marvel  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  money-making.  Does  the  work  ten 
men  would  do  with  forks.  It’s  a  money-maker  to  work  with,  to  hire  out,  or  to  sell  by 
taking  an  agency.  Nothing  ever  offered  to  farmers  ever  had  such  a  boom.  Every 
one  sold  sells  from  one  to  a  dozen  others.  Thousands  of  users  testify :  “1C*  the  Best 
Digger  i»»  the  World.”  Send  for  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  it 
all  over  the  world.  It  lias  no  rivals.  All  the  old-style,  high-priced  Diggers  are  thrown 
in  the  junk  pile  when  Ilallock’s  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  comes  along.  Write  at  once  for 
descriptive  matter,  prices  and  full  information.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 

Gilt  Edge  Potato  Harvester 

“I  sold  your  digger  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Post,  and  he  used  it  last  Friday  and  Saturday  in  very  hard  stony  ground,  and  oa 
a  side  hill  at  that,  and  it  did  its  work  well.  I  saw  it  this  morning  myself,  aud  I  must  say  that  I  can  sell  a  good  m*Of 
of  them  next  season,  and  I  would  like  to  be  sure  of  the  agency  for  '98."  Yours  truly, 

Newark,  N.  Y.f  October  18,  1897  w-  H-  H-  »tebbi~s. 

“The  digger  arrived  all  right,  although  it  was  a  long  time  on  the  way.  I  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial,  and  tnis  la 
4Jie  result.  It  digs  all  the  potatoes,  leaves  them  ail  in  sight,  and  the  ground  in  splendid  shape.  I  just  about  saved  the 

price  of  the  digger  this  year  in  digging  my  aeveja 
acres  of  potatoes.  I  think  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  selling  them  another  year.  For  a  starter  three 
of  my  neighbors  say  they  want  one  next  year.' 

Yours  truly,  M.  I>.  Pickett. 

Okemos,  Mich.,  November  13,  1897. 

“The  season  is  now  about  over,  and  we  are  very 
much  pleased  with  our  success  w  ith  your  Gilt  F.dge 
potato  digger  for  this  our  first  season  with  it.  We  have  sold  28 
of  them  and  they  arc  all  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  We  have 
two  lert,  but  have  them  hired  out  at  25  cents  per  acre. 
With  one  of  these  machines  we  have  dug  over  70  acres  and 
not  one  cent  for  repairs."  Yours  truly, 

Prairie  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  18,  1897.  Prairie  City  Produce  Co. 

“Inclosed  find  check  to  cover  Rample  digger  shipped  to  me 
recently.  I  put  the  digger  out  for  trial  this  A.  M.  It  works 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  I  immediately  wired  you  for  five 
more.  Trust  you  shipped  them  at  once.  Please  send  me 
contract  covering  two  counties.  I  expect  to  have  a  -arge 
trade  on  your  digger."  Yours  truly,  Henry  Walters. 

Shermsville,  III.,  August  19.  1897. 

Mr.  Walters  had  been  handling  a  high  priced  digger  for 
several  years.  Was  very  skeptical  about  the  Gilt  Kdirc.  but 
the  above  shows  the  result  of  his  giving  it  a  trial.  He  sold 
during  the  season  of  '97,  33  diggers,  every  one  of  which 
gave  entire  satisfaction. 

Special  Offer  for  Introduction  where  territory  has  not  been  placed, 

JSf2.TSS.Jf3!?"  D.  Y.  HAUOCK  &  SONS.  Box  805  YORK,  PA. 


HAS  A 

POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED 


“Well  Sown  is  Half  Grown." 


In  buying-  a  Drill  you  should  seek 
that  one  which 


which  always  insures  a  Uni¬ 
form  and  Regular  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  seed;  one  with 

High,  Broad  Tired  Wheels 

so  that  the  draft  may  be  light; 
a  Steel  Frame  which  is  light¬ 
er  and  stronger  than  wood; 
having  a  Lifter  Bar  that  will 
RAISE  THE  HOES  EASILY; 
a  rachet  device  which  will 
drive  the  feed  from  either  wheel  so  that 

All  ground  may  be  sown  in  turning  either  way. 

All  these  good  qualities  are  embodied  in  the  BUCKEYE 
DRILLS.  Write  for  catalogue  and  circulars  which  fully 
describes  them  and  our  Buckeye  Fertilizer  Drills,  Buckeye 
Ridino  and  Walking  Cultivators,  Buckeye  Seeders,  &c. 


W  BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME 

CRAIN  DRILL 


p.  p. 


MAST  &  CO. 


9  Canal  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

branch  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


n  p  gill  P  Blfl|  D  IT  D  the  MAIN  question  is, 

fl\  L  a ¥  B  &  If  I  DLl\  How  can  I  utilize  my 
Corn  Fodder  to  the  best  advantage  ?  We  answer,  Cut  it  up 
ou  a  TORNADO  Hay,  Straw,  Fodder  and  Ensilage  Cutter 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Sample  of  TORNADO’S  work  on 
both  Corn  Fodder  and  Ilay. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  MASSILLON,  OHIO. 


■  ■  mb  n  A  ■  aip*r\  ■  A  is  the  earliest,  easiest -worked  and  most  pro- 

F  DRAINED  LAND  ductiveland.  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  ortho 

®  a  ■■  mm  —  —  1  ■  A  hh  U  m  A  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil — 

fc.  both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 


A  L 


I  DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
1  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops- Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write  for 
what  you  want  ami  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACK&ON,  76  Third  Ave.  Albany, N.Y. 


_  __  _  _  m  j&m  is  all  right  in  its 

Jufd  f  A.  place  but  it  is  very 

XJ?  BVLiAmlE*  much  out.  of  place 
m  a  wind  mill  or  tower. 

Buy  u  mill  which  will  not  hiieklc, 
wobble  or  wurp  andwhieh  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  smallest  ninount  of 
wind,  in  short 

Buy 

the 

Perkins 

Direct-Geared  Steel  Mill 

it  is  unsurpassed  as  a  safe,  fast 
,  pumping  mill.  We  make  also  steel 
-and  wood  power  mills  in  a  variety  of 
\l  sizes.  Catalogue  FREE. 

ERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO.,  »  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  lad. 

kWELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY* 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS* 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
[DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
i  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
^ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS. ITHACA. N. VI 


IS  THE  STANDARD/, 

ST/AM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  iri,  M 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  ES  iHStlsss 

rue  Aiitmr  Air  iaici  i  ikadi/p 


THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  W£T^%\ 

AURORA, ILL  -  CHICAGO-  DALLAS.TEX 


THE  BEST  POTATO  DIGGERS 

Are  sold  by  JA8.  S.  CASK,  Colchester.  Conn. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THKASIIKKH 
AM)  CLEAN)  Its 


AVOOI)  SAWS. 


One  &  two-horseThrashlng  Outfits.  Lev^'o  (ITTCRC 
Tread,  Uat.Uoveruor,  Feed  aud  Knsilfv?  1  1  L  10 

ELLISKEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS  <?.tstown,Pa 


F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  '  et,  N.  Y. 

BN  EDICT.  General  Ago  McLean.  N.Y 


F.  H.  BEN  l 


mtEDRILLEOWELL! 

is  beyond  a  doubt 

THE  PURE  WELL. 

v\  A  never-failing  stratum  can  be  * 
quickly  and  easily  found  with  the  1 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE 

5®  and  much  worthless, 
py  barren,  arid  ground 1 

'  -  can  be  made  valuable 

[  thereby.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

;  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


FARQUHAR’S 


Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Brices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.  Ltd.,  YORK,  PA. 


THIS  18 


CHARTER 


SPACE 


See  ad  last  and  next  week 


Sterling,  Ill..  Box  2(1. 


HEEBNERS'bp«ff".T7 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
For  1,2  and  It  Homes,  -err* 


I »  Send  for  *  r 

Lj  Catalogue.'^  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ter  with  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Cleaners.  Feed 
Mills, Corn  Shellers,l)raK  &  Circular  Saw  Machines.eto. 

HEEBNKR  A-.  HONS,  LANSDALK,  PA.,  U.  H.  A. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

*8  Styles  A  Sizes  for  Horse  end  Steam  Power, 


Hay  or 
?*r*vr 


BeH 


s»*  46  Inch 
Feed  Opening 


1  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  '^2§rST  EEL 
Largest  line  In  the  world.  Send  for  Catalog. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  11 II  Hampshire  SL,0uincy.M. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PKES8EH. 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  10  hr 8 

8KNI)  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EiPIlS  STATE  PULLET  h  PRESS  CO., 

(Sue.  to  Schenek  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON.  Oswego  County.  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pum 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

1  1S\V.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N. 
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A  PRACTICAL  DUCK  MAN. 

IIOW  n  E  FEEDS,  BREEDS  AND  MARKETS. 

Characteristics  of  the  Pekin  Duck. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Mr.  Alba  A.  Skinner,  of  Greene,  Chenango  County, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  successful  duck  man.  In  conversation,  Mr. 
Skinner  said  :  “  We  have  been  raising  Pekin  ducks  for 
five  years.  My  son  and  I  are  equal  partners.  We  have 
no  secrets  but  care  and  hard  work.  Our  plant  covers 
10  acres.  The  chief  natural  advantages  are  pure  spring 
water,  which  can  be  piped  wherever  desired,  and  kept 
constantly  flowing  in  little  troughs  within  reach  of 
the  ducks,  and  well-drained  land  with  clay  subsoil, 
especially  suited  to  plum  trees.  These  can  be  planted 
close  together,  and  by  their  quick  growth,  make  the 
dense  shade  required  for  the  duck  yard.  Ducks  can¬ 
not  stand  the  sun. 

Taking  Care  of  the  Duck. 

“  We  winter  about  500  ducks  for  breeders,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  drake  to  six  ducks.  If  one  doesn't 
wish  the  ducks  to  lay  until  Spring,  they  may  be  kept 
almost  anywhere,  but  for  early  eggs, 
they  must  have  a  warm  place.  This 
building  with  double  roof  and  sides 
stuffed  with  hay  seems  to  be  just  the 
thing.  There  are  very  few  days,  even 
in  the  coldest  weather,  when  water 
freezes  here,  and  most  of  the  time  the 
doors  to  the  yards  can  be  open.  We 
commence  hatching  in  February  and 
continue  until  August.  The  incubators 
are  our  own  make,  and  are  constructed 
on  different  principles  from  any  other. 

I  worked  15  years  before  getting  them 
to  suit  me.  Probably  we  shall  market 
10,000  ducks  this  year.  There  are 
about  6,000  on  hand  now,  and  we  have 
already  marketed  over  2,000. 

“  After  the  young  duck  has  finished 
his  preparatory  course  of  instruction 
in  the  incubator,  he  enters  the  brooder, 
and  from  that  time  forth  is  promoted 
every  week,  until,  at  seven  weeks  old, 
the  fattening  pen  is  reached.  From 
this  he  is  graduated  in  three  weeks— 
a  first-class  ‘quack’,  tender  and  juicy 
and  ‘  fit  for  a  king  ’.  It  takes  but  a 
short  time  each  week  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  man  to  move  these  little  ducks 
from  one  pen  to  the  next,  and  this  is 
done  that  they  may  have  the  pens, 
yards  and  feeding  devices  best  adapted 
to  their  needs.  At  seven  weeks  old,  they  are  so  nearly 
full  grown  that  any  of  the  larger  pens  is  suitable,  and 
of  course,  they  are  not  moved  again  until  fattened. 
The  yards  are  separated  by  a  wire  fence  about  two 
feet  high,  with  a  board  at  the  bottom.” 

The  brooders  are  heated  by  liot-water  pipes.  Here 
the  little  ducks  spend  their  Winter  evenings,  and  as 
much  of  the  daytime  as  they  may  desire,  for  the  first 
three  weeks.  After  that  time,  Mr.  Skinner  finds  it 
best  to  accustom  them  to  stay  out  as  much  as  possible, 
even  in  quite  cold  weather.  In  Summer,  one  week  in 
the  brooder  is  sufficient  and,  when  the  weather  is 
really  warm,  no  artificial  heat  is  used. 

What  the  Ducks  Should  Eat. 

“  How  about  feeding  ?  ” 

“  For  the  first  four  days,  we  give  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  :  two-thirds  bread  crumbs  and  boiled  eggs,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  parts  of  bread  to  one  of  egg,  and 
one-third  rolled  oats.  At  tne  end  of  four  days,  about 
five  per  cent  sand  is  added  to  the  food ;  and  each  day 
following,  until  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  food  is 
gradually  changed  by  substituting  bran  and  meal  for 
egg  and  bread.  The  rolled  oats  •’mayQprofitably  be 


continued  two  weeks.  The  sand  is  given  that  there 
may  be  grit  in  the  gizzard  before  we  commence  feed¬ 
ing  bran,  which  has  a  coarse  fiber,  requiring  grit  to 
cut  it.  We  want  good,  sharp  building  sand,  not  peb¬ 
bles.  I  once  killed  250  little  ducks  by  putting  gravel 
in  their  pens  for  litter.  It  got  mixed  with  their  food, 
and  they  swallowed  some  of  it,  clogging  the  passage 
from  the  gizzard.  Ducks  naturally  get  their  grit  in 
soft,  fine  dirt.  They  take  a  mouthful,  wash  out  the 
loam  and  clay,  and  swallow  the  sand.  After  a  week, 
we  give  two  parts  of  wheat  bran,  one  of  corn  meal, 
10  per  cent  beef  scrap  and,  of  course,  the  five  per 
cent  sand  should  be  continued  until  the  ducks  are 
fattened.  Salt  is  used  for  flavoring  at  all  times.  About 
the  time  the  sand  is  first  given,  we  begin  with  the 
green  food.  It  is  important  that,  at  least  one-third  of 
their  food  should  be  green  stuff.  It  must  be  as  tender 
and  succulent  as  possible  on  the  start,  like  clover, 
green  rye  or  tender  grass,  cut  fine,  of  course.  In 
Winter,  cabbage,  turnips,  beets,  potatoes  or  any  vege¬ 
tables,  chopped  into  small  pieces  with  a  root  cutter, 
or  even  nice  clover  hay,  cut  and  cooked,  will  do.  This 
green  stuff  is  mixed  with  the  other  food  in  a  large 


box,  and  moistened  with  water,  but  not  made  sloppy. 
At  seven  weeks  old,  we  begin  to  fatten,  using  two 
parts  of  corn  meal  to  one  of  bran,  and  about  15  per 
cent  beef  scrap.  We  get  the  best  Winter- wheat  bran 
obtainable.  The  ducks  will  fatten  on  a  poorer  quality, 
but  the  flesh  will  not  be  the  delicate  white  desired  for 
market.  They  are  fed  four  times  a  day.  We  try  to 
give  them  all  they  will  eat  clean  and  have  a  good  ap¬ 
petite  for  the  next  meal.  The  most  noticeable  week’s 
growth  is  between  three  and  four  weeks  old.  During 
this  week,  they  frequently  double  their  weight. 

Getting  Ready  for  Market. 

“  The  ducks  to  be  fattened  are  not  allowed  to  go 
into  the  water,  as  the  exercise  works  off  their  flesh. 
Those  kept  as  breeders,  however,  swim  and  paddle 
around  all  they  wish.  They  are  selected  when  about 
five  weeks  old,  and  never  fattened. 

“In  marketing,  the  desired  number  are  removed 
from  the  pen  and  driven  to  another  inclosure.  Here 
they  find  the  bath-tub  with  pure  running  water.  This 
being  their  first  opportunity  for  bathing,  they  go  at 
it  at  once  and  soon  come  out  clean  and  white.  Next 
they  go  to  the  slaughter-house,  where  they  are  killed 


and  picked  in  the  usual  way,  and  packed  for  market.” 

“  What  average  weight  do  you  get  at  10  weeks  ?  ” 

“4%  to  5%  pounds  dressed.  We  have  had  some  that, 
at  eight  weeks,  averaged  five  pounds  by  the  barrel. 
In  quality  and  price,  our  ducks  stand  as  high  as  any 
in  the  New  York  market.” 

“  Why  do  you  market  at  10  weeks?” 

“  At  that  time,  their  temporary  plumage  is  perfected. 
If  allowed  to  go  longer,  the  pin  feathers  of  the  adult 
plumage  begin  to  start.  We  would  have  to  wait  six 
weeks  longer,  and  it  would  take  more  to  grow  this 
complete  plumage  than  the  whole  bird  has  cost  up  to 
this  time.” 

“  What  is  the  food  of  the  breeding  ducks?” 

“One-third  each  of  bran,  vegetables  and  corn  and 
oats,  with  a  little  animal  food  in  the  shape  of  beef 
scrap,  fish  scrap  and  fresh  fish.  This  keeps  the  shells 
in  good  condition,  and  the  eggs  have  a  higher  degree 
of  fertility.” 

The  Pekin  Duck  and  Other  Matters. 

Pekin  ducks  are  not  subject  to  diseases  or  parasites, 
and  have  but  two  objectionable  peculiarities,  viz  : 

their  natural  timidity,  and  their  harsh 
voices.  “We  get  used  to  the  latter,” 
said  Mr.  Skinner,  “  but  their  timid¬ 
ity  causes  us  considerable  trouble. 
Though  they  get  accustomed  to  their 
keepers  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  strangers 
or  any  strange  motions.  Let  a  man 
get  in  a  conspicuous  place  and  take  off 
or  put  on  his  coat,  and  every  duck  will 
have  his  head  up  and  one  of  those 
sharp  black  eyes  on  the  watch.  We 
notice  this  timidity  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched.  For  about  a  week  after  they 
first  find  their  food,  they  are  quite 
tame,  but  after  that  their  timid  nature 
returns  and  never  leaves  them.  I  have 
heard  of  instances  of  their  getting  so 
tame  that  they  could  be  picked  up  any¬ 
where,  but  have  never  seen  such  cases 
myself.  After  a  fright,  Pekin  ducks 
are  very  nervous.  When  night  comes 
and  one  touches  another  in  the  dark, 
both  are  startled  and  bump  against 
others,  and  so  they  keep  jumping 
around  all  night.  In  the  morning, 
they  appear  dazed  and  stupid,  like  a 
man  who  has  been  ob  a  spree.  A  friend 
once  came  to  see  me.  He  brought  a 
dog,  which  raced  around  and  fright¬ 
ened  the  ducks  ;  I  didn't  want  to  say 
anything,  thinking  no  special  damage  would  be  done, 
but  I  was  mistaken.  At  night,  these  ducks  began 
with  their  nervous  nonsense,  and  kept  it  up  every 
night  until  marketed.  They  would  not  fatten,  and 
that  dog’s  visit,  probably,  cost  us  $50.  When  we  shut 
up  the  ducks  on  account  of  a  heavy  shower,  the  same 
trouble  is  experienced,  but  we  have  partly  overcome 
this  by  putting  up  lamps.” 

“  How  did  you  get  started  in  this  business  ?  ” 

“  When  I  first  became  interested  in  ducks,  I  read  all 
the  books  and  papers  on  the  subject  that  I  could  get 
hold  of,  and  then  went  at  it  in  a  sort  of  theoretical 
way.  Of  cottrue,  many  mistakes  were  made,  but  each 
one  taught  a  good  lesson,  and  we  have  profited  by 
them,  as  well  as  by  the  experience  and  suggestions  of 
others.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
Rankin  for  excellent  advice  in  several  emergencies. 
At  first,  eggs  were  bought  of  the  most  experienced 
breeders,  and  we  continued  to  do  this  until  we  found 
that  our  stock  was  just  as  good  as  theirs.  Now  we 
depend  on  improving  the  stock  simply  by  selection 
and  methods  of  growing.” 

“  Do  you  raise  many  chickens  ?  ” 

“  We  do  something  in  Fall  broilers  to  hatch  in  Sep- 
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tember  and  market  in  December,  and  expect  to  go  into 
this  still  more  extensively. ” 

“  Your  fruit  business  is  quite  an  item  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  consider  that  this,  in  connection  with  the 
duck  raising,  is  a  decided  point.  As  150  tons  of  grain 
per  year  are  fed,  there  is  no  lack  of  fertilizer.  We 
have  about  (500  plum  trees,  mainly  the  Japan  varieties 
Burbank  and  Abundance.  They  have  borne  some 
already,  and  will  be  a  growing  source  of  profit.” 

Fig. 237  shows  a  general  view  of  the  duck  yards, 
while  Fig.  238  shows  a  group  of  ducks  just  coming  out 
of  their  bath.  w.  w.  h. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Thk  Polled  Mead. — Last  week,  we  called  attention 
to  the  Polled  Durham  or  hornless  Short-horn  cattle. 
These  animals  have  lost  their  horns  by  breed¬ 
ing,  and  it  will  be  curious  to  watch  and  see 
which  side  will  finally  prevail.  Will  the  horned 
Short-horns  finally  lose  their  horns,  or  will  the 
Polled  Durharas,  in  time,  be  forced  to  go  to  the 
horned  families  for  new  blood  ?  We  think  the 
horns  will  be  voted  useless  within  ]()  years. 

Last  week,  we  gave  pictures  of  animals  from 
which  the  horns  have  been  bred.  At  Fig.  239.  is 
shown  the  head  of  a  dishorned  cow  from  which 
the  horns  were  taken  in  calfhood.  Tastes  may 
differ,  but  we  think  this  head  is  as  handsome 
as  horns  could  make  it.  It  is  certainly  safer, 
both  for  the  cow  and  her  keepers.  This  picture 
is  taken  from  the  bulletin  of  the  Maine  Ex- 
periment  Station.  Only  this  year  a  Maine 
farmer  was  arrested  for  dishorning  his  cows. 

Of  course,  the  courts  finally  discharged  him. 

The  horns  must  go. 

Cutter  Follows  Thrasher.— Mr.  ().  Sawyer, 
of  Ohio,  says  that  he  runs  a  12-horse-power 
traction  engine,  with  a  cutter  mounted  on 
trucks.  He  furnishes  three  men,  an  engineer 
and  two  feeders,  and  charges  $1  an  hour  for 
services.  He  can  cut  a  good,  two-horse  load 
of  green  ensilage  in  10  minutes,  and  the  chief 
trouble  is  to  get  fodder  to  the  cutter  fast 
enough  to  keep  it  busy.  There  ought  to  be,  at  least, 
three  low  wagons  with  platforms  and  two  teams. 
Some  farmers  use  a  corn-harvesting  machine.  To 
load  the  bundles,  they  use  a  long  plank,  one  end  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  rear  of  the  platform  on  the  wagon,  and  the 
other  on  the  ground.  In  loading,  each  man  walks  up 
the  plank,  throwing  the  bundle  in  the  right  place. 
Mr.  Sawyer  says  that,  as  ensilage  corn  usually  runs, 
they  can  cut  about  an  acre  an  hour.  The  season  for 
cutting  commences  after  thrashing  is  all  done,  about 
September  20,  and  runs  until  frost,  although  one  frost 
does  not  hurt  ensilage,  but  hurries  the  ripening  and 
cutting.  The  average  stay  at  each  farm  is  two 
days  ;  sometimes  three  days,  with  a  larger  silo. 

Traveling  Fodder  Cutters.  —  Donaldson 
Brothers,  of  Kentucky,  write  us  that  they  use 
a  large  fodder  cutter  on  the  plan  of  a  thrash¬ 
ing  machine.  They  travel  from  farm  to  farm, 
furnishing  only  two  men — an  engineer  and  a 
water  hauler.  They  charge  from  SI  to  Si. 50  per 
acre,  or  8  cents  to  1(5  cents  per  shock,  1(5  hills 
square.  They  have  never  eut  for  the  silo,  as 
there  are  no  silos  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

A  fair  day's  work  with  dry  fodder  is  500  large 
shocks.  They  think  there  is  more  clear  money 
in  cutting  corn  than  in  thrashing  wheat,  and 
the  wheat  thrashing  is  all  over  before  they 
begin  to  cut  fodder.  It  is  remarkable  how  all 
over  the  country  farmers  are  cutting  more  of 
their  dry  corn  fodder  than  ever  before. 

II ay  Cars. — A  reader  in  Vermont  says  that  he 
wants  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  hay  caps.  He 
used  to  think  that  no  one  but  a  rich  man  could 
afford  to  buy  these  caps.  Last  year,  he  read  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  one  man  who  made  them  out  of 
old  fertilizer  bags.  He  went  ahead  and  tried 
it,  and  found  that  these  sacks  make  good  hay  caps. 
Coarse  bran  sacks,  however,  do  not  amount  to  much. 
The  phosphate  in  the  sack  would  make  the  hay  grow, 
and  the  sack  itself  would  keep  the  rain  off  the  hay. 

Death  Without  a  Sting.— Bug  Death  is  a  substance 
sold  as  an  insecticide.  It  is,  also,  claimed  that  it  has 
a  fertilizing  value,  and  that  it  will  be  useful  in  curing 
diseases  of  plants.  Prof.  Cavanaugh,  of  Cornell, 
announces  in  Bulletin  149,  that  Bug  Death  shows  the 
following  analysis  : 

Per  cent. 


Zinc  oxide .  76.5 

Lead  oxide .  h,B 

Iron  oxide .  7,8 


He  says  that  there  is  no  record  as  to  the  successful 
use  of  these  oxides  for  killing  insects.  As  to  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  of  this  substance,  analysis  shows  the 
following  results : 

Per  cent. 


Nitrogen . 00 

Phosphoric  acid . ’ _  [os 

Potash .  2.00 


The  value  of  this  as  a  fertilizer  will  be  realized  yvhen 


it  is  stated  that  the  average  analysis  of  five  samples 
of  ordinary  soil  was  found  to  be  : 

Per  cent. 

Nitrogen . 21 

Phosphoric  acid . 16 

Potash .  1.63 

It  looks,  therefore,  as  though  garden  soil  is  a  better 
fertilizer,  and  ordinary  Paris-green  and  London-purple 
better  insecticides  than  this  Hug  Death. 

Fitting  the  Strawberry  Bed. — Hitch  the  team  to 
an  old  mower  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  injuring,  and 
run  over  each  row,  cutting  as  close  as  possible ;  dry 
thoroughly  and  burn,  then  plow  out  a  light  middle 
furrow  between  each  two  rows,  and  then  back  again 
so  as  to  cut  the  ground  all  up.  excepting  from  (5  to  10 
inches  in  each  row.  Roll  thoroughly,  harrow  the 
same  way  as  plowed,  with  a  light  harrow.  If  hard 
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no  better  than  those  kept  over  Winter.  Last  Spring, 
I  got  apple  trees  from  cold  storage,  from  a  prominent 
nursery  company,  and  15  per  cent  of  these  are  dead. 
Locality,  Broome  County,  southern  New  York,  alti¬ 
tude  1,500  feet,  soil  clay  loam,  exposure  both  northern 
and  southern.  w.  b.  clkves. 

A  Lesson  for  Farmers. — We  farmers  will  have  to 
work  together  like  other  business  men,  if  we  ever 
have  much  to  say  about  the  prices  of  our  produce. 
We  don't  “  want  the  earth.”  The  best  part  of  it — the 
country — is  in  our  possession  now.  All  we  ask  is  a 
fair  return  for  our  money,  time  and  labor.  It  is  more 
difficult  for  us  to  cooperate  than  for  merchants, 
mechanics  or  financiers,  as  we  are  more  widely  separ¬ 
ated,  and  busy  on  our  own  farms  most  of  the  time. 
Also,  we  are  about  the  hardest  people  in  the  world  to 
agree  when  we  do  get  together.  Farm  life 
is  the  most  nearly  independent  of  any,  and  we 
seem  to  have  imbibed  a  large  portion  of  this 
independent  spirit.  Other  business  men  care¬ 
fully  study  their  conditions,  and  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  personal  opinions  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  They  are  able  to  make,  and  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive,  suggestions.  Here  is  a  lesson  for  us. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  b.  k. 


Queer  Hay  Making. — Ensilage  seems  to  be  a 
backnumber  in  England.  Very  little  is  said 
about  the  silo  in  the  average  English  paper. 
Hut  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  English 
ensilage  is  composed  of  green  grass  or  clover  cut 
directly  into  the  silo.  Our  American  corn  plant 
is  not  a  success  in  England,  and  science  and  prac¬ 
tice  seem  to  prove  that  permanent  success  with 
the  silo  is  not  possible,  where  corn  is  not  a 
popular  crop.  Every  wet  season  in  England 
brings  out  a  class  of  men  who  advocate  curing 
hay  about  as  clothes  are  dried  in  a  laundry. 
The  hay  is  thrown  into  a  long  metal  shed 
through  which  hot  air  is  blown  by  fans.  This 
takes  the  moisture  out  of  the  grass,  and 
really  makes  a  fair  quality  of  hay.  Several  years 
ago,  we  read  an  account  in  an  English  paper 
of  a  farmer  who  filled  an  old  barn  with  green 
hay.  There  was  danger  of  its  fermenting,  and  so  he 
ran  steam  pipes  in  at  the  bottom,  and  forced  steam 
into  the  hay  so  that  it  escaped  through  the  top  of 
the  building.  This  was  actually  said  to  have  saved 
the  hay  in  the  mow. 

Fertilizer  for  Wheat. — A  reader  in  Maryland  has 
a  large  stock  farm,  and  uses  considerable  fertilizer  on 
wheat.  He  says  that  one  of  his  hardest  studies  is  to 
find  what  his  land  requires  without  going  to  the 
trouble  of  experimenting  with  a  plot  system,  lie  has 
been  using  bone  meal  and  kainit,  but  next  Fall,  he 
will  try  a  mixture  of  dissolved  rock,  bone  meal  and 
muriate  of  potash  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
better  wheat.  For  grass,  the  bone  and  kainit 
have  given  ^excellent  results,  but  the  wheat 
does  not  seem  to  do  as  well  as  it  should.  We 
think  it  likely  that  the  wheat  would  do  better 
for  a  small  application  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Unless  the  land  is  strikingly  deficient  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  we  would  try  250  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre  in  the  Spring  on  the  wheat,  and 
expect  to  receive  good  results. 

Potato  Beetles  and  Tubers.— As  to  potato 
beetles  eating  the  potato  tubers,  page  500,  not 
only  have  1  seen  the  full-grown  beetles  eat 
them,  but  have  known  them  to  construct  bur¬ 
rows,  or  at  least  cavities,  in  the  potato,  appar¬ 
ently  as  retreats,  for  1  have  found  some  of  these 
as  late  as  February  and  March  in  potato  pits, 
the  beetle  hale  and  hearty,  the  hole  %-inch 
deep  and  about  the  caliber  of  the  bug. 

M.  G.  KAINS. 


The  English  papers  are  talking  about  what 
they  call  the  Florida  Velvet  bean,  quoting 
quite  largely  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  Very  wisely, 
they  do  not  advise  farmers  to  grow  this  bean 
as  a  field  crop,  but  limit  their  advice  to  its  use  as  a 
climber  over  arbors  and  garden  arches.  They  smile 
at  the  great  stories  told  by  our  Florida  friends,  and 
merely  remark  that  this  bean  must  be  “a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  wonderful  climber  planted  by  Jack 
of  bean-stalk  fame.” 


Some  Profit  in  Bagging  Grapes. 


and  dry,  repeat.  Dig  out  of  the  rows  all  the  old 
plants  as  far  as  possible,  and  some  of  the.  new  ones, 
leaving  enough  so  that  if  the  weather  should  be  very 
dry  and  not  many  runners  start,  you  would  have  a 
fair  showing  of  plants  for  another  year.  A  light 
sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  hen  manure  on  the 
rows,  and  plentj'  of  Planet  Jr.  or  some  other  good 
cultivator,  will  be  all  they  need  until  time  to  mulch. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  t.  h.  king. 

A  Trap  for  Hornets. — In  California,  where  fruit 
drying  is  practiced  on  a  large  scale,  the  yellow 
jackets  get  to  be  a  nuisance.  A  writer  in  the  Califor¬ 


nia  Fruit  Grower  tells,  as  follows,  how  he  fought  them: 

Common  nail  kegs  with  both  ends  knocked  out  were  thoroughly 
tarred  with  pine  tar  on  the  inside;  a  shingle  was  then  placed 
across  the  bilge  inside,  about  in  the  middle  of  the  keg,  upon 
which  a  handful  of  chopped  meat  was  placed.  The  yellow  jackets 
swarmed  in  to  eat  the  meat,  and  whenever  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  tarred  surface,  they  stuck  fast  and  perished.  Thus  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  all  fell  victims  to  their  voracious  appe¬ 
tites,  and  the  pest  was  abated. 


A  POLLED  HEAD— DISHORNED. 


Fig.  23!). 


Fall-Dug  Peach  Trees. — I  received  a  lot  of  peach 
trees  from  a  northern  nursery  last  November,  and 
heeled  them  in  on  a  dry  southern  slope,  covering  the 
roots  and  about  one  foot  of  the  stems.  I  set  them 
out  last  Spring,  and  did  not  lose  one.  After  planting, 
I  cut  them  back  to  about  20  inches.  I  received  at  the 
same  time  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum  and  quince  trees, 
treated  all  alike,  and  have  lost  but  one  apple,  one  pear, 
and  10  cherry  trees  out  of  about  1,000  trees.  The 
Spring  was  very  favorable,  rains  continuing  until  after 
planting  was  accomplished.  About  50  trees  were 
planted  out  in  the  Fall,  and  these  seem  to  have  done 

l  •  •  *'**••) 


Does  it  pay  from  any  point  of  view  to  bag  any 
varieties  of  grapes?  I  think  that  depends  upon  where 
and  how  they  are  to  be  disposed  of.  If  the  fruit  has 
to  be  shipped  from  a  distance,  and  consigned  to  the 
wholesale  commission  dealers  in  the  large  cities,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  bagging  the  crop  will  pay;  in  fact, 
at  the  prices  frequently  quoted  for  grapes  in  the  New 
York  markets,  I  often  wonder  where  the  growers' 
compensation  comes  in  anyway.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  grower  has  a  nearby  market  where  there  is 
a  demand  for  a  moderate  amount  of  strictly  first-class 
fruity  it  may  pay  to  cuter  to  that  demand.  Bagging 
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certainly  improves  the  appearance  of  any  variety,  the 
clusters  retaining  to  a  greater  extent,  the  delicate 
bloom  which  adds  much  to  the  attractiveness,  but  at 
the  same  time  bagged  grapes  are  more  tender  and 
easily  damaged  in  handling. 

That  spraying  with  the  copper  salts  and  bagging 
the  fruit  tend  to  prevent  mildew  and  rot  has  long 
been  regarded  as  an  established  fact,  and  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  with  me  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
risk  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  crop  of  salable  fruit 
without.  We  try  to  spray  the  vines  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  May,  and  a  second 
application  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fruit  has  set, 
and  then  follow  at  once  with  the  bagging.  The  cost 
of  the  bags  is  but  a  trifle,  and  they  can  be  put  on  for 
about  SI  per  M.  The  bags,  likewise,  protect  the 
ripened  clusters  from  injury  by  bees  and  birds,  thin- 
skinned  varieties  like  Brighton  and  Worden  being 
quickly  ruined  by  them.  We  have  disposed  of  our 
small  crop,  in  Montclair  and  Orange  for  several  years, 
through  a  retail  dealer  in  each  town  ;  the  dealers  have 
the  exclusive  sale  of  it.  The  grapes  are  picked  and 
brought  into  the  fruit  house,  where  we  carefully  look 
over  every  cluster,  remove  all  green,  decayed  or  im¬ 
perfect  berries,  and  pack  in  the  so-called  five-pound 
handled  baskets,  these  being  first  lined  with  pinked 
paper.  No  covers  are  used,  the  fruit  being  well 
rounded  up  above  the  top  of  the  basket.  By  these 
methods,  we  have  usually  obtained  fairly  remunera¬ 
tive  prices.  .r.  c.  williams. 

New  Jersey. 

THE  GLADSTONE;  A  STRAWBERRY  Oh 
GREAT  PROMISE. 

AT  THE  1I0MK  OK  THE  OI.I)  811  ARI’LKSS. 

[kmtoisiai,  cokrkhpondench. | 

On  June  8,  Tiik  II.  N.-Y.  received  from  Mr.  F.  I1'. 
Merceron,  Catawissa,  Pa.,  a  package  of  the  new  Glad¬ 
stone  strawberries.  They  were  shipped  June  6,  and 
reached  New  York  in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  Mer¬ 
ceron  wrote  that  the  berries  ripened  with  Michel’s 
Early.  They  were  remarkably  large,  some  of  them 
measuring  2^  inches  in  diameter.  The  color  was  a 
medium  red  with  red  flesh,  and  they  were  of  high  and 
spicy  quality.  As  soon  as  we  saw  these  berries,  we 
were  certain  that  here  was  a  variety  of  great  value, 
as  judged  by  the  thousands  of  varieties  tested  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  As  early  as  Michel’s  Early,  as  large 
as  Bubach,  and  of  high  quality,  what  more  could  a 
strawberry  grower  ask  ? 

in  order  to  see  what  the  Gladstone  strawberry  looks 
like  at  home,  I  visited  Catawissa  on  June  17,  and  saw 
the  berry  growing  on  Mr.  Merceron’s  grounds.  As  is 
well  known,  Catawissa  was  the  original  home  of  the 
famous  Sharpless  strawberry  ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Merceron 
at  one  time  owned  the  ground  upon  which  the  Sharp¬ 
less  was  originated.  It  is  not  often  that  lightning 
strikes  in  the  same  place  twice,  and  thousands  of  new 
varieties  of  strawberries  have  passed  out  of  view, 
while  the  old  Sharpless  is  still  earning  money  for  its 
owner.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  Gladstone  is  to 
make  almost  as  great  a  reputation  as  the  Sharpless  ; 
in  other  words,  it  will  crowd  the  Sharpless  out,  if  any 
variety  succeed  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Merceron  began  picking  the  Gladstone  on  June 
1  ;  Sharpless  gave  its  first  picking  June  8.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  there  was  more  fruit  on  the  Glad¬ 
stone  than  on  good  plants  of  Sharpless  in  a  nearby 
field.  Mr.  Merceron  continued  to  pick  Gladstones  on 
June  24.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  remarkable  season 
of  fruiting  of  this  berry. 

As  fruited  at  Catawissa,  I  found  the  Gladstone 
darker  in  color  than  Sharpless,  and  to  my  taste,  much 
better  in  flavor.  A  sample  of  the  fruit  is  shown  at 
Fig.  241,  although  many  of  the  berries  are  somewhat 
longer  than  this  specimen.  The  habit  of  growth  of 
the  Gladstone  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Parker  Earle, 
an  exceedingly  strong  and  vigorous  vine,  with  a  thick, 
leathery  leaf.  Some  idea  of  its  vigor  may  be  learned 
from  the  fact  that  the  original,  single  vine,  which 
was  found  in  Mr.  Merceron’s  garden,  produced  the 
first  year,  1 10  plants,  which  have  formed  the  basis  for 
his  stock. 

Throughout  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Sharp¬ 
less  has  long  been  the  ideal  berry  for  market.  Of  late 
years,  however,  it  has  not  produced  so  well  as  for¬ 
merly,  and  growers  have  begun  to  hunt  for  a  suc¬ 
cessor.  Local  growers  who  have  seen  the  Gladstone, 
are  practically  unanimous  in  saying  that  this  berry  is 
destined  to  step  into  the  shoes  so  long  and  usefully 
worn  by  the  Sharpless.  I  found  the  plants  growing 
on  ordinary,  hillside  soil.  They  had  not,  apparently, 
been  forced  excessively.  Mr.  Merceron  said  that  he 
had  dug  up  gooseberry  bushes,  worked  in  chicken 
manure,  and  that  was  all.  The  Gladstone  is  only  a 
chance  seedling,  as  are  many  of  our  improved  varieties 
of  fruit. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Mer¬ 
ceron  was  the  originator  of  the  Triumph  gooseberry. 
This  was  another  chance  seedling  found  growing  in 


the  garden,  and  saved  from  destruction  only  because 
of  the  carelessness  of  a  hired  man,  who  left  the  plants 
growing  when  he  was  told  to  hoe  them  up.  Mr.  Mer¬ 
ceron  still  grows  the  Triumph  gooseberries  to  great 
perfection.  For  about  40  years,  he  has  been  interested 
in  fruits  and  horticulture.  During  that  time,  he  has 
tried  repeatedly  to  secure  a  new  variety  of  strawberry, 
but  has  never  found  anything  worth  giving  to  the 
public,  until  the  Gladstone  made  its  appearance. 

Mr.  Merceron  is  now  an  old  man,  but  as  young  in 
spirit  and  heart  as  ever.  The  Gladstones  are  growing 
in  the  garden  where  he  can  sit  at  his  table  and  look 
out  through  the  window  upon  them.  “  You  do  not 
know,”  he  said,  “  how  I  have  enjoyed  sitting  here  and 
watching  those  plants.  They  have  grown  and  de¬ 
veloped  far  beyond  my  expectations,  and  now  I  be- 


F.  F.  MERCERON,  ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  GLADSTONE 
STRAWBERRY.  Fig.  340. 

lieve  that  we  have  a  variety  with  the  good  qualities 
of  the  old  Sharpless,  and  many  better  ones  in  addition.” 

Mr.  Merceron  does  not  spend  his  time  sitting  down 
and  watching  the  strawberries,  by  a  good  deal,  lie 
is  over  80  years  old,  yet  he  climbed  over  a  high  fence 
to  show  me  a  patch  of  Sharpless,  with  a  hustle  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  man  30  years  younger. 
Besides  his  gooseberries,  he  is  interested  in  growing 
grapes  under  glass,* in  a  small  way,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  boy,  does  most  of  the  work  on  four  acres  of  land, 
lie  is  one  of  those  forcible,  progressive  men  who  have 
seen  much  of  the  world,  and  who  has  learned  the  great 
lesson  of  culling — selecting  and  using  only  the  best. 
An  excellent  picture  of  Mr.  Mercei'on  is  shown  at 
Fig.  240. 

He  says  that  he  named  the  Gladstone  for  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  century — one  who  made  the  world 
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better,  and  whose  life  kept  up  its  vigor  and  strength 
from  young  manhood  to  old  age.  Of  course,  one  can¬ 
not  tell  just  how  the  Gladstone  will  behave  away 
from  its  native  place,  but  as  it  grows  and  fruits  there, 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  great  varieties  that  appear 
twice  in  the  average  lifetime — head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd,  and  able  to  maintain  its  position. 
Those  who  have  kept  track  of  strawberry  growing 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  know  how  one 
after  another  of  the  loudly-herakled  new  varieties  has 
fallen  down  in  the  race  for  favor.  Only  two  or  three 
have  been  good  enough  as  all-around  varieties  to 
carry  the  flag.  The  Gladstone  is  a  color  bearer,  or  all 
the  signs  fail.  All  it  need  do  is  to  behave  as  well 
abroad  as  it  is  able  tp  dp  at  home.  ji  w.  p. 


ROCKLAND  FARM  ECONOMY. 

NOTES  HIGH  AND  LOW. 

Harvesting  According  to  Directions. —  We 
often  read  directions  to  cut  grass  when  the  weather  is 
favorable,  and  so  avoid  badly-cured  hay.  Last  Mon¬ 
day  was  just  such  a  day  as  the  most  ideal  director 
could  wish.  The  barometer  was  high  and  still  going 
higher,  the  wind  was  just  in  the  right  quarter,  the 
air  was  dry,  and  1  cut  down  a  good  lot  of  grass  to  be 
turned  into  finely-cured  hay.  But  Tuesday  morning 
I  was  awakened  by  the  rain  descending  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust  as  well.  Farther  inland,  it  may  do 
very  well  to  cut  hay  according  to  the  weather,  but 
here  along  the  seaboard,  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  the  time  to  cut  grass  is  when  it  is  ready  to  cut, 
regardless  of  the  weather,  unless  it  happen  to  be 
actually  raining.  Don’t  cut  too  much  at  one  time, 
but  don’t  fool  around  waiting  for  the  barometer  to  go 
up  or  the  weather  man  to  prophesy  fair  weather. 

Seed  Wheat. — Why  is  it  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  of  us  will  most  carefully  select  our  seed  corn,  but 
will  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  the  wheat  unless  it  be 
to  give  it  an  extra  cleaning  ?  Is  not  seed  wheat  more 
important?  In  the  ordinary  field  culture  of  corn, 
lach  plant  has  a  fair  chance  to  mature,  and  thereby 
to  produce  a  perfect  specimen  for  seed  ;  but  with  the 
wheat,  it  is  different.  The  wheat  is  sown  so  thickly, 
that  the  individual  plant  has  no  chance  at  all  to 
develop,  and  the  result  is  seed  from  a  stunted  plant 
for  next  year's  crop.  My  attention  was  called  to  this 
by  a  grass  field  that,  last  year,  was  in  wheat.  A  few 
scattered  plants  came  up,  and  though  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Timothy,  they  were  by  no  means  so 
crowded  as  if  in  a  wheat  field,  and  the  result  is  that 
some  of  the  heads  measure  five  inches  in  length.  Now 
it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to  me  to  suppose  that  a 
plant  from  a  seed  of  such  a  well-developed  plant, 
would  produce  in  turn  a  thriftier  plant  than  would  a 
seed  from  the  crowded  wheat  row.  Anyway  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  try. 

A  Potato  Experiment. —In  cutting  potatoes  for 
seed,  I  have  often  noticed  the  small  “lines”  that 
seemed  to  run  from  the  eye  of  the  potato  to  the  stem 
end.  In  order  to  find,  if  I  could,  what  influence,  if 
any,  these  “lines”  had  on  the  vitality  of  the  eye,  I 
planted  in  sand  six  lots  of  potatoes  as  follows:  Lot  1, 
one  whole  potato  with  all  eyes  removed  except  one  at 
seed  end  ;  lot  2,  one  whole  potato  with  all  eyes  re¬ 
moved  except  one  at  stem  end  ;  lot  3,  same  as  lot  2  ; 
lot  4,  same  as  lot  1  with  the  exception  of  having1  a 
piece  of  tin  inserted  in  the  potato  directly  under  the 
eye  so  as  to  intei’cept  the  “  lines'’ running  from  the 
eye  to  the  stem  end  ;  lot  5,  one-half  each  of  two  pota¬ 
toes  cut  into  12  pieces  from  the  seed  end  to  the  stem 
end,  so  as  to  leave  as  long  a  piece  of  “  line”  attached 
to  the  eye  as  possible  ;  lot  6,  the  other  half  of  the  two 
potatoes  from  lot  5  cut  from  stem  to  seed  end  so  as  to 
intercept  the  “  lines”  as  near  to  the  eyes  as  possible. 
My  idea  was  that,  growing  in  the  sand,  the  potato 
would  absorb  the  full  extent  of  substance  from  the 
parent  piece,  and  by  noting  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
I  could  tell  somewhat  whether  the  plants  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  “lines”  for  their  supply  of  nour¬ 
ishment  from  the  parent  potato.  I  had  intended  to 
weigh  the  potatoes  before  planting,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  to  see  what  the  pieces  had  lost,  but  had 
no  scales  delicate  enough,  so  had  to  content  myself 
with  noting  the  height  of  the  plants,  which  was  as 
follows  July  4  :  Lot  1,  1 1  inches  ;  lot  2,  l  inch  ;  lot  3, 
one-half  inch  ;  lot  4,  0  inches  ;  lot  5,  1 1  eyes  grew  aver¬ 
aging  3  inches;  lot  6,  9  eyes  grew,  averaging  3.8  inches. 

Buying  a  Mower. — A  few  days  ago,  I  was  in  an 
agricultural  implement  store,  and  seeing  a  mower, 
asked  to  have  it  shown  to  me.  The  clerk  began  ex¬ 
patiating  upon  its  merits,  remarking  that  by  the  aid 
of  this  lever  and  this  spring,  the  driver  was  enabled 
to  raise  the  cutter  bar  when  turning  corners  by  ex¬ 
pending  next  to  no  enci-gy.  This  is  all  very  well  in 
its  place,  but  if  I  have  a  machine  on  which,  by  wink¬ 
ing  my  left  eyelid,  I  am  enabled  to  raise  the  bar  at 
the  corner  and  the  horses  have  to  sweat  and  strain  to 
get  to  the  next  cox-ner,  I  do  not  want  it.  It  is  not  for 
turning  corners  that  we  buy  a  machine,  but  for  cut¬ 
ting  grass,  and  while,  for  the  first  season,  this  machine 
would,  doubtless,  cut  grass,  yet  its  pitman  was  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  knife  simply  by  means  of  a  bent  piece  of 
iron  running  into  an  eye,  with  no  possible  way  of 
taking  up  the  wear.  The  back  and  forth  motion  of 
the  knife  is  the  hardest  one  on  machinery,  and  unless 
there  is  some  way  of  taking  up  the  wear,  the  machine 
soon  begins  to  cut  hard.  When  a  mowing  machine  is 
bought,  see  that,  at  both  ends  of  the  pitman,  there  is 
some  way  of  taking  up  the  wear.  No  engine  is  ever 
built  without  some  way  of  taking  up  the  wear  at  all 
the  boxes,  and  at  these  two  points  of  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  just  as  much. 

Another  point  is  to  see  that  the  guards  have  remov¬ 
able  guard  plates.  Try  cutting  a  piece  of  tough  goods 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  having  only  one  blade  sharp, 
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and  a  small  space  between  the  two  blades,  and  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  what  the  horses  have  to  do  in 
drawing  a  machine  with  the  guards  worn.  When  the 
guards  begin  to  wear,  they  not  only  get  thinner,  there¬ 
by  making  a  space  between  the  knife  and  the  guard, 
but  the  edge  of  the  guard,  instead  of  having  a  sharp 
edge,  is  worn  rounding  so  that  it  does  nothing  at  all 
in  the  way  of  cutting.  If  the  guards  are  worn  only  a 
little,  sharpen  them  with  a  file,  making  as  much  bevel 
to  the  edge  as  possible.  r.  B.  crosby. 


UNCLE  SAM’S  NEW  TERRITORY. 

FREE-HAND  NOTES  ON  HAWAII. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Haskins,  a  prominent  horticulturist  of 
Oregon,  spent  the  time  from  October,  1897.  to  June, 

1 898,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  on  a  tour  of  investigation 
and  pleasure,  and  has  written  the  following  letter  to 
his  friend,  II.  E.  Van  Deman,  which  we  publish,  in 
part,  by  his  permission  : 

A  German  horticulturist  took  to  me,  and  we  went 
all  over  the  islands  together.  I  formed  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  all  the  oflicials  in  the  agricultural  and  pomo- 
logical  departments,  and  saw  all  of  their  many  kinds 
of  fruits,  nuts,  plants,  etc.  I  found  them  all  very  in¬ 
teresting,  but  must  say  that  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  nursery  such  as  we 
have,  in  all  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  No  fruits  are 
grafted  or  budded,  as  we  do  in  the  United  States.  They 
simply  plant  the  seeds  and  trust  to  luck,  just  as  our 
grandfathers  did  with  the  old  seedling  apple  orchards. 
1  did  some  budding  of  oranges,  and  grafted  some 
mango  trees,  and  found  it  as  easily  performed  and  as 
sure  as  at  home,  if  everj’thing  was  properly  handled, 
and  at  the  right  time. 

Fruits  vary  from  seed  here  as  elsewhere,  and  I  found 
some  of  the  finest  individual  varieties  among  the  mango 
trees  as  well  as  among  other  fruits.  But  after  learn¬ 
ing  all  I  could,  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  grow 
an3'thing  in  the  fruit  line,  and  ship  it  over  2,000  miles 
to  market  ;  but  for  home  use,  it  w'ould  pay  to  grow 
better  fruits.  In  traveling  over  the  islands,  I  would 
find  some  one  who  would  recommend  something 
as  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  I  hoped  to  find  an 
orange  worthy  of  sending  for  testing  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  found  nothing.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  fruits  growing  there  that  will  not  grow  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  climate,  but 
on  looking  the  trip  all  over,  I  never  before  passed 
eight  months  so  pleasantly  in  my  life. 

Sugar  growing  is  really  all  that  the  islands  are 
worth.  To  help  commerce  is  the  reason  the  white 
people  asked  for  annexation.  Eight  islands  are  in¬ 
habited,  but  four  of  them  are  nearly  all  rocks,  and 
afford  but  little  chance  for  even  the  natives  to  live. 
Kauai,  Oahu,  Maui  and  Hawaii  are  really  all  that  are 
of  much  value,  and  all  of  these  have  high  and  steep 
mountains  in  the  centers.  In  fact,  all  the  land  that 
is  of  any  value  is  a  strip  from  one  to  five  miles  wide 
around  the  edge  near  the  sea,  where  the  cane  is 
grown.  Sugar  is  produced  by  contract  labor,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  at  about  $7  per  month, 
and  the  laborers  board  themselves.  One  woman  is 
found  to  about  every  13  men.  No  one  can  pass  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  without  a  passport,  and  only  at 
Honolulu  and  Hilo  can  a  ship  land.  So  you  can  see 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  maintain  slavery,  where  one 
would  have  to  swim  one-half  mile  .through  breakers 
over  sharp  coral  reefs  to  get  on  a  ship.  Besides,  each 
landing  h&s  police. 

To  tell  the  truth,  a  recital  of  all  the  conditions 
would  not  help  your  opinion  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

1  admire  the  government,  in  some  respects,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  be  better  should  we  pattern  from 
them  somewhat.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a  more 
shrewd  people  ;  they  are  not  there  for  fun,  and  I  find 
a  whole  lot  of  their  printed  information  for  the  public 
is  humbug.  The  number  of  square  miles  in  all  the 
islands  is  6,740,  and  not  one-tenth  of  them  is  fit  for 
people  to  live  on.  The  national  debt  is  about  $4,000,- 
000,  or  nearly  #500  for  every  square  mile,  lava  flow 
and  all.  The  climate  is  as  good  as  I  could  make  it  if 
I  were  to  try.  The  land  that  is  good  is  wonderfully 
good,  and  the  rest  the  poorest  I  ever  saw.  So  to  make 
it  short,  the  finest  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  fruits, 
and  other  products,  social,  political,  etc.,  can  be 
found  ;  also  the  worst  in  the  world. 

The  political  conditions  for  the  masses  are  bad,  and 
after  learning  all  1  can.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say 
about  them,  but  think  there  will  be  a  revolution  of 
some  kind  before  many  years.  If  contract  labor 
be  stopped,  it  will  be  almost  death  to  their  sugar 
interests,  and  with  it,  will  end  a  worse  slavery  than 
ours  ever  was.  The  clashing  nationalities  will  be 
hard  to  control.  In  short,  I  can  not  convey  an  intel¬ 
ligent  idea  of  the  conditions  in  a  short  letter  like  this. 

We  could  not  have  been  thrown  among  more  pleas¬ 
ant  people.  They  did  all  they  could  do  to  help  us 
have  a  gefod  time.  They  are  the  most  loyal  people  to 
Hawaii  I  ever  met.  They  do  everything  possible  to 
turn  your  head,  and  they  came  near  turning  mine ; 


but  I  went  out  of  the  beaten  paths,  and  saw  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good.  I  am  sure  you  would  admire  the 
strange  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  found  there.  There  is  no 
fruit  in  the  world  so  good  as  the  mango,  to  my  taste, 
yet  I  could  not  say  I  liked  it  at  first.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  all  the  fruits  grown  there.  AIDkinds  of 
fruits  can  be  had  12  months  in  the  year — Papaya,  pine¬ 
apple,  banana,  custard  apple,  mango,  orange,  lemon, 
fig,  palms  of  all  kinds,  strawberry,  water  lemon  and 
many  other  curious  fruits,  and  in  numberless  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  enough  to  turn  one's  head.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  one  feels  as  though  he  were  in  jail  out 
on  a  rock  2,000  miles  from  anywhere. 


A  “ BALANCED ”  ENSILAGE  NATION. 

PEAS  OK  BEANS  WITH  THE  CORN. 

In  May,  1898,  I  bought  one-half  bushel  of  Soy  beans, 
and  started  in  to  produce  1%  -acre  of  balanced  ensil¬ 
age.  May  21,  in  hills  3%  feet  apart  each  way,  with  a 
hand  corn-planter,  I  planted  the  following  mixture  at 
the  rate  of  12  quarts  per  acre :  Thorburn  White  Flint 
corn,  two  parts;  Soy  beans,  one  part  by  measure,  well 
mixed.  Both  beans  and  corn  came  up  well,  but  before 
I  was  aware,  a  flock  of  pigeons  had  eaten  many  of  the 
tender  leaves  of  the  beans.  I  brought  a  gun  into  play, 
but  too  late  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  experiment. 
Only  scattering  beans  survived. 

Another  piece  of  corn  planted  in  drills  in  April, 
was  thinned  out  by  cold,  wet  weather.  With  the 
hand  planter,  I  filled  this  in  with  the  remainder  of 
the  beans.  But  woodchucks  and  pigeons  developed 
such  a  fondness  for  them  that  the  whole  Soy-bean 
experiment  is  a  failure.  If  I  plant  Soy  beans  next 
year,  it  will  be  with  a  planter  in  one  hand  and  a  shot¬ 
gun  in  the  other. 

The  wisdom  of  planting  corn  and  beans  together, 
iu  hills  at  least,  is  doubtful.  Probably  beans  cannot 
give  their-full  production  per  acre  hill-planted  at  corn 
distances,  and  there  would  be  waste  of  ground  unless 
some  method  of  drill  planting  were  employed.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  study  in  the  development  of 
home-grown  protein,  and  all  efforts  in  that  direction 
should  be  encouraged. 

But  has  a  cow  paunch  enough  to  do  what  is  asked 
of  her  in  modern  intensive  dairying  on  coarse  feed 
alone  ?  The  advocates  of  balanced  ensilage  go  upon 
the  theory  that  she  has,  and  point  to  the  Summer  cow 
which  runs  the  milk  pail  over  on  a  grass  diet  for  a 
time  in  June.  But  that  Summer  cow  is  one  of  two. 
Either  she  is  just  fresh  after  a  long  Winter  rest,  and 
will  rapidly  drop  off  in  proportion  as  the  tender  grass 
grows  woody,  or  she  is  a  cow  which  has  been  grained 
in  Winter.  If  she  has  been  grained  in  Winter,  and 
this  grain  is  all  taken  off  in  the' flush  of  grass,  she 
may  maintain  a  good  flow  of  milk  on  grass  alone,  or 
even  increase  for  a  time,  but  she  will  lose  flesh,  and 
will  require  a  tedious  season  of  “  bringing  up  ”  again 
during  and  after  the  hot  midsummer  months.  The 
traditional  cow  which  overflowed  the  pail  on  grass 
alone  was  a  Winter  boarder  who  did  her  brag  work 
in  June  with,  perhaps,  a  spurt  in  October  when  turned 
upon  the  meadows.  The  modern  dairy  cow,  if  run  for 
a  profit,  must  be  under  forced  draught  for  10  months 
of  the  year  with  no  bog-hay  nonsense  about  the  other 
two  months. 

Take  an  average  scientific  balanced  ration  and 
eliminate  the  concentrated  feeds  in  it.  In  order  not 
to  disarrange  its  total  digestive  nutrients  or  its  ratio, 
you  are  obliged  to  increase  the  pounds  of  coarse  fodder 
both  on  the  protein  side  and  the  carbohydrate  side, 
to  an  extent  beyond  the  cow's  capacity  to  hold  the 
food.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  intensive  system  of 
dairying  will  continue  to  demand  some  concentrated 
feed,  even  when  we  have  greatly  improved  our 
methods  of  producing  protein  at  home.  E.  c.  BIRGK. 

Connecticut. 


AN  UNFRUITFUL  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

WHAT  AVOULD  YOU  DO  WITH  IT  ? 

A  reader  in  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  asks  for  advice  as  to  the  best 
treatment  of  his  orchard.  It  is  20  years  old,  mostly  Baldwins  It 
lias  been  frequently  tilled,  but  gives  very  little  fruit  for  the  labor 
expended  upon  it.  Some  advise  him  to  give  clean  culture;  others 
say  seed  down  permanently,  and  either  pasture  or  mow  the  grass, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  land  for  a  mulch.  The  trees  are 
quite  thrifty,  and  our  friend  wishes  to  know  what  he  would  better 
do  with  regard  to  tilling  the  orchard  or  keeping  it  in  grass  for 
mowing  or  pasture.  This  is  something  of  an  old  question,  which 
comes  up  year  after  year,  and  never  seems  to  be  answered  fully. 
Will  you  tell  us  just  what  you  would  do  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
and  why  ? 

Feed  Clover  and  Spray. 

It  would  be  hard  giving  advice  in  regard  to  this  or¬ 
chard  with  the  information  at  hand,  without  having 
seen  the  orchard,  or  knowing  more  fully  its  condition. 
But  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that,  if  the  orchard  has 
made  a  strong  growth  of  wood,  I  would  seed  it  down 
with  clover  or  some  pasture  grass.  If  it  is  possible,  I 
would  top-dress  it  lightly  each  year  with  barnyard 
manure,  and  pasture  with  either  sheep  or  hogs  (hogs 
without  rings  in  their  noses  preferable)  and  each. 


year,  give  it  three  good,  thorough  sprayings  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  T’aris-green,  the  first  one  be¬ 
fore  the  blossoms  open,  and  the  other  two  later  in  the 
season.  t.  b.  wilson. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hart’s  Advice. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  thrifty 
Baldwin  trees  which  do  not  bear.  If  suflicient  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  are  present,  clean  culture  from 
early  Spring  until  late  in  June,  and  seeding  with 
Crimson  clover  or  other  cover  crop  not  later  than  June 
25,  ought  to  induce  formation  of  fruit  buds,  at  least 
every  other  year,  and  I  would  expect  fruit  buds  to  be 
followed  by  a  good  yield  almost  every  time.  It  may 
answer  to  experiment  in  trunk  laceration,  if  necessary 
to  form  the  bearing  habit.  A  Baldwin  orchard  20 
3rears  old  should  have  borne  five  full  crops  since  plant¬ 
ing,  and  I  would  not  rest  until  it  responds  to  treat¬ 
ment.  In  my  own  orchard,  I  do  not  like  permanent 
seeding,  yet  it  may  answer  under  conditions  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar.  I  have  never  found  soil  so 
rich  that  it  could  divide  its  strength  between  apples 
and  other  crops  without  seriously  curtailing  the  yield 
of  apples.  In  stopping  culture  before  the  end  of  June, 
to  check  wood  growth,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  in 
seasons  of  much  rainfall,  to  run  the  mowing  machine 
over  the  weeds  late  in  the  season,  letting  them  remain 
as  mulch,  having  a  care  as  to  mice  before  freezing 
weather.  w.  h.  hart. 

Dutchess  Countyq  N.  Y. 

Should  Know  More  About  It. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  I  should  know,  first, 
the  age  of  the  orchard  ;  second,  the  character  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  stands,  whether  sandy  or  clayey  ; 
third,  whether  the  location  is  on  an  elevated  site,  or 
on  low  land,  or  on  land  that  needs  draining  ;  fourth, 
whether  the  orchard  has  met  with  a  misfortune,  such 
as  being  defoliated  bj  the  Canker  worm  ;  fifth,  how  far 
apart  the  trees  are  planted  ;  sixth,  how  the  trees  have 
been  pruned  or  trained.  Since  I  know  nothing  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  orchard  in  question,  lean  give  but  a  vague 
reply. 

Orchards  are  sometimes  barren  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  soil  on  which  the  trees  are  planted  does  not 
contain  the  necessary  fertility  ;  light  sandy  soils  some¬ 
times  come  under  this  head.  The  second  reason  for 
barrenness  is  low,  undrained  soil,  which  is  liable  to 
late  Spring  frosts ;  third,  it  may  be  that  varieties 
have  been  planted  which  do  not  fruit  until  many  years 
have  passed,  such  as  Northern  Spy.  In  addition  to  these 
causes  for  barrenness,  there  are  unknown  causes  which 
baffle  all  the  skill  of  the  horticulturist.  Where  an 
orchard  is  growing  vigorously,  and  has  reached  a  bear¬ 
ing  age,  and  is  still  not  productive.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  seeding  down  to  clover  with  a  view  to  beginning 
cultivation  after  the  trees  commence  to  bear.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  cultivating  orchards,  but  there  are  times  when 
it  is  desirable  to  check  growth  a  little  in  order  to 
throw  an  orchard  into  bearing.  chas,  a.  green. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Woodward  Tells  the  Whole  Story. 

This  is  a  question  as  old  as  orcharding,  but  always 
new.  At  every  meeting  where  fruitgrowers  assemble, 
it  bobs  up,  and  is  discussed  as  though  never  before 
under  consideration,  and  when  all  are  through,  not 
one  has  changed  his  opinion.  The  reason  of  all  this 
is  that  different  soils  under  different  conditions  as  to 
fertility,  etc.,  have  such  a  modifying  effect  upon  the 
orchard  that  no  man  can  say  what  is  the  very  best 
treatment  for  the  other  man's  orchard.  I  have  given 
much  close  observation  and  study  to  this  question, 
both  in  our  own  and  other  orchards,  and  my  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that,  unless  a  man  will  greatly  overstock  his 
orchard,  when  in  grass  with  sheep  and  hogs,  he  would 
better  keep  it  under  constant  cultivation.  But  if  he 
will  put  on  two  or  three  times  as  many  sheep  and  hogs 
as  the  land  will  support,  and  then  feed  them  on  the 
proper  food,  it  will  be  very  much  better  for  the  or¬ 
chard,  will  keep  the  trees  in  better  shape,  give  him 
more  fruit  and  better  fruit  than  is  possible  to  get  by 
an3?  system  of  cultivation. 

Some  of  our  orchards  are  and  have  been  in  grass  so 
long  that  I  can’t  remember  when  they  were  plowed 
the  last  time,  and  some  are  constantly  cultivated. 
One  year  with  another,  we  get  the  most  and  best  fruit 
on  the  uncultivated  orchards.  That  is  emphatically 
the  case  this  year. 

If  the  Orleans  County  man’s  trees  are  dark-colored, 
the  leaves  thick  and  rugose,  and  the  trees  make  an 
average  growth  of  a  foot  or  more,  the  conditions  must 
be  favorable,  and  the  cause  of  unfruitfulness  above 
the  soil.  Under  no  circumstances  would  I  advise  him 
to  leave  his  orchard  in  grass  and  mow  it,  no  matter  if  he 
leaves  the  grass  all  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch.  Unless 
clover,  the  grass  cannot  add  anything  in  the  shape  of 
fertility,  as  it  will  only  return  to  the  soil  what  it  took 
from  it,  and  in  taking  from  the  soil  the  elements  of 
growth,  the  grass  will  in  a  dry  time  rob  the  trees  of 
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necessary  moisture.  Hut  by  overstocking1  as  T  have 
indicated,  the  sheep  will  keep  the  grass  so  closely 
eaten,  that  it  will  take  no  more  moistui'e  from  the 
soil  than  would  evaporate  from  the  surface  if  well 
cultivated.  They  will  keep  down  every  weed  and  the 
sprouts  so  often  growing  about  the  trees,  and  now 
when  fed  sufficient  food  to  keep  them  in  a  thriving 
condition,  the  droppings  will  so  enrich  the  land  as 
greatly  to  benefit  the  trees. 

If  he  put  in  the  requisite  number  of  sheep,  there 
will  be  a  space  all  about  under  each  tree  with  no  grass 
at  all,  and  the  sheep  in  lying  in  the  shade  will  leave 
the  most  of  the  manure  there  just  where  it  will  do 
most  good.  One  hundred  sheep  on  10  acres  of  or¬ 
chard  are  none  too  many,  and  this  number  should 
have  as  much  wheat  bran  as  will  keep  them  growing. 
This  can  be  purchased  with  what  it  would  cost  to 
hire  them  pastured  at  S3  per  week.  Bran  is  now 
worth  $12  per  ton,  and  the  $3  would  buy  500  pounds 
which,  run  in  a  barnyard,  will  keep  them  in  better 
condition  than  if  running  in  the  finest  pasture  with 
only  what  they  would  pick.  Of  Course,  at  the  present 
price  of  clover  hay,  he  could  keep  them  for  less  money 
by  feeding  that  instead  of  the  bran  ;  but  the  trouble 
would  be  that  the  manure  from  the  sheep  when  eating 
the  clover  would  lack  the  very  elements  most  needed 
by  the  trees — the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid — and 
contain  too  much  nitrogen.  The  500  pounds  of  bran 
fed  each  week,  or  the  five  tons  fed  in  20  weeks,  would 
contain  267  pounds  of  nitrogen,  289  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  161  pounds  of  potash,  which  would 
cost  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy,  over  $60,  the  cost 
of  the  bran.  As  will  be  seen,  this  would  be  a  good, 
liberal  manuring  for  the  orchard,  deficient,  if  in  any¬ 
thing,  in  the  potash. 

But  if  he  would  so  treat  his  orchard,  he  must  be  sure 
to  provide  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water,  or  his 
sheep  will  surely  eat  the  bark  from  the  trees.  If  this 
man  will  try  this  plan  faithfully,  I  think  he  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  the  trees  will  change  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  that  they  will  soon  respond  by  fruitfulness. 

Many  an  orchard  is  tilled  to  its  harm.  It  is  plowed 
just  when  it  should  not  be,  and  plowed  so  deep  that 
much  of  the  root  system  is  injured.  If  he  tills  this 
orchard,  it  should  be  plowed  shallow  only,  not  over 
three  inches  deep,  plowed  only  once  a  year,  and  then 
in  the  Spring  before  commencing  active  growth.  For 
the  after  cultivation,  nothing  is  better  than  a  slant¬ 
ing-toothed  smoothing  harrow,  or  if  not  worked  quite 
so  often,  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  If  the  smoothing 
harrow  be  run  over  the  ground  once  in  two  weeks, 
first  one  way  and  then  crosswise,  it  will  keep  down  all 
weeds  and  keep  the  surface  fine  and  mellow.  About 
August  1,  he  should  sow  Crimson  clover,  or  if  that 
does  not  succeed,  two  weeks  later,  sow  rape  or  turnips 
with  oats  and  rye,  some  crop  to  fill  the  surface,  keep 
down  weeds,  prevent  washing  during  Winter,  to  be 
ready  to  plow  under  the  following  Spring.  But  with 
this  method  of  treatment,  he  will  find  it  profitable  to 
apply  extra  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  some  form. 

We  have,  on  one  of  our  farms,  Roxbury  Russets  in 
two  orchards-;  in  one  they  bear  well  almost  annually, 
in  the  other,  they  don’t  bear  at  all  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  Both  are,  or  have  been,  in  grass,  but  this  year, 
we  have  plowed  the  barren  orchard,  and  are  working 
it  and  trying  an  experiment.  We  are  either  going  to 
find  out  some  way  of  making  it  fruitful,  or  “  off  goes 
its  head  ”,  and  in  goes  some  kind  that  will  bear. 

This  problem  of  apple  growing  is  a  mighty  intricate 
one.  When  we  think  we  have  it  down  to  an  assured 
success,  some  little  factor  bobs  up  that  upsets  all  our 
figures,  and  we  have  to  try  again,  j.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


ROADS  ON  LONG  ISLAND  SHORES. 

THE  WRONG  KIND  OF  STONE. 

The  building  of  good  roads  on  a  sandy  soil  like  that 
found  along  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  presents 
some  difficulties  not  met  on  clay  or  heavier  soils  ;  still 
it  can  be  done.  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Young,  of  Orient,  says 
that  they  have  gained  some  valuable  information  in 
the  matter  of  road-making,  and  the  only  difficulty  he 
can  see  in  the  way  of  macadamizing  their  roads,  is  to 
raise  the  necessary  amount  of  money.  The  ability  to 
do  this  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  wealth  of  the 
community  as  it  does  on  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens. 

They  are  situated  right  on  the  seashore,  and  the 
soil  is  almost  entirely  sand,  in  which  gravel  will  not 
pqujk.  There  is  plenty  of  gravel  on  the  shore,  and  it 
washes  up  at  every  tide,  and  on  a  clay  soil,  this  would 
make  fine  roads.  Prof.  Harrison  has  said  that  this  would 
make  the  road  heave  with  the  frost  and  become  muddy 
and  poor  ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  becomes 
water-soaked,  and  round  stones  make  a  leaky  roof  for 
a  road.  He  thinks  that  the  little,  round,  beach  stones, 
about  the  size  of  hens’  eggs,  would  answer  for  a  road 
foundation,  provided  they  could  be  kept  still  long 
enough  to  be  covered  with  crushed  trap  rock  as  a  fin¬ 
ishing  coat.  He  thinks  this  can  be  done  by  throwing 


a  small  quantity  of  loam  over  the  stones  after  they 
are  in  place. 

Mr.  Young  says  that  they  have  no  stone  on  Long 
Island  which  will  do  for  a  surface  coat,  and  he  thinks 
that  Prof.  Harrison  has  hit  upon  the  cheapest  and 
most  feasible  method  of  road  building  for  a  country 
like  theirs.  They  can  buy  the  crushed  trap  rock, 
freighted  directly  to  the  end  of  the  road  in  a  schooner, 
and  hire  a  man  for  a  boss  who  understands  building 
good  roads.  With  the  beach  stones  for  a  foundation, 
and  the  labor  of  carting,  etc.,  subscribed,  they  can 
lessen  the  cash  outlay  nearly  one-half.  Broken  stone 
would,  doubtless,  make  a  much  better  foundation  than 
beach  stones.  One  thing  they  need  is  to  change  the 
system  of  road  labor  from  working  out  the  tax  to  pay¬ 
ing  it  in  cash,  which  will  give  them  some  money  for 
public  improvements.  He  says  that,  if  they  paid  their 
road  taxes  in  cash  and  spent  what  time  they  could  spare 
in  building  stone  roads  all  through  their  district,  in  10 
years,  they  would  have  a  complete  system  of  stone 
roads,  which  would  reduce  the  road  tax  to  a  merely 
nominal  sum,  as  well  as  add  to  the  value  of  their  real 
estate,  at  least  25  per  cent. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Kieffer  and  Garber  Pears. 

1).  I).  W.,  Portland ,  (). — I  wish  to  set  a  pear  orchard  of  such 
varieties  as  are  likely  to  yield  the  most  profit,  regardless  of  other 
considerations.  I  am  inclined  to  favor  Kieffer,  Garber,  Angou- 
lfirne  (standard),  and  Tyson.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  list, 
and  do  you  know  of  others  that  you  would  plant  instead  ? 

Ans. — There  are,  at  present,  no  pears  that  promise 
better  financial  returns  than  Kieffer  and  Garber.  The 
former  is  too  well-known  to  need  further  mention  of 
its  character,  but  Garber  is  little  known.  It  is  earlier 
than  Kieffer,  but  otherwise  similar  in  productiveness, 
size,  flavor,  etc.  Some  think  it  better  in  quality,  but 
I  cannot  notice  much,  if  any  improvement  in  flavor. 
It  will  mature  a  little  better  in  the  short  season  of 
the  North  than  Kieffer.  These  two  varieties  are  the 
greatest  business  pears  of  the  country.  Angouleme 
is  not  productive  as  a  standard,  but  it  is  the  most 
profitable  of  all  kinds  as  a  dwarf.  Tyson  is  a  delicious 
early  pear,  but  it  is  small  and  very  delicate,  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  handle  when  ripe.  Elizabeth  is  an  early 
pear,  of  not  so  good  flavor,  and  even  smaller  than 
Tyson;  but  it  is  more  profitable.  Usually  there  is 
not  much  money  in  early  pears.  h.  k.  v.  d. 

Preserving  Fruits  for  Exhibition. 

F.  At.  S'. ,  Magnolia,  Del. — Is  there  any  way  to  keep  green  fruits 
such  as  cherries,  plums,  grapes,  etc.,  in  alcohol  to  exhibit  in 
glass?  I  have  an  idea  that  this  would  be  a  better  and  cheaper 
way  than  cold  storage,  and  the  same  fruit  would  answer  several 
purposes  ? 

Ans. — The  best  formula  that  has  been  reported  to 
us  was  printed  on  page  350.  It  consists  of  18  parts  of 
wrater,  one  part  of  formaldehyde,  one  part  of  glycerin. 
Distilled  water  would  be  best,  although  ordinary 
water,  if  boiled  and  filtered,  would,  probably,  answer 
fairly  well.  Fruits  like  strawberries  are  very  difficult 
to  preserve  in  any  solution.  Most  of  the  nurserymen 
either  use  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  salicylic  acid.  We  would  much  prefer  cold 
storage  fruits  for  exhibition,  if  they  can  be  had  in 
quantities  so  as  to  keep  up  a  perfect  supply. 

Decorative  Plants  and  Pelargoniums. 

Inquirer  (No  address). — 1.  What  are  the  best  decorative  plants 
for  Summer  use  on  a  veranda  or  lawn  where  dry,  hot  winds  and 
the  sun  are  prevalent  ?  2.  What  treatment  should  be  given 
Pelargoniums  during  the  Summer  ? 

Ans. — 1.  For  such  a  situation  as  you  describe,  at¬ 
tractive  Summer  plants  would  be  the  Elephant’s  Ear 
Caladium  ;  any  of  the  French  Gannas  ;  rubber  tree  ; 
such  palms  as  Latania  Borbonica,  Phoenix  reclinata 
or  lventia  Belinoreana  ;  Pandanus  utilis,  Aspidistras, 
Cycas  ;  clumps  of  the  variegated  reed,  Arundo  donax 
variegata,  and  other  ornamental  grasses.  Of  course, 
in  the  situations  you  describe,  you  must  be  able  to 
give  abundant  water  when  the  plants  need  it.  Orna¬ 
mental  Gannas  are  very  handsome  in  a  large  tub  or  in 
a  big  ornamental  pot.  aDd  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  do 
not  see  them  oftener  in  such  a  situation.  2.  When 
your  Pelargoniums  have  finished  flowering,  you  should 
begin  to  dry  them  off  so  that  they  will  ripen  the  wood, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  turn  them  yellow.  About  the 
middle  of  August,  cut  them  back  to  about  three  eyes 
on  each  shoot  remaining  ;  in  fact,  you  may  cut  them 
back  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  main  stem. 
Put  them  in  a  frame  or  other  shaded  situation  for 
about  two  weeks,  giving  but  little  water,  then  begin 
to  water  quite  freely  so  as  to  start  them  into  growth. 
Bring  them  into  a  cool  greenhouse  in  the  Fall,  keep¬ 


ing  them  in  a  temperature  of  45  degrees.  By  beginning 
a  little  more  liberal  treatment  in  the  way  of  water,  in 
the  beginningof  the  year,  you  will  soon  cause  them  to 
make  abundant  growth,  ready  for  the  next  flowering 
season. 

Rape  as  Ensilage. 

W.  II.  II..  Missouri  Valley.  la. — How  slioulil  rape  n.u<l  corn  be 
mixed  to  make  ensilage  for  hogs  ? 

Ans. — It  would  not  do  at  all.  There  is  no  use  try¬ 
ing  to  cut  rape  for  dry  fodder  or  for  ensilage.  Its 
only  value  is  as  green  food  or  pasture.  Left  the  sheep 
or  hogs  eat  it  down,  or  cut  it  and  throw  it  to  them. 

What  AUs  the  Ducks  ? 

D.  .4.,  Otsego  County,  Af.  Y. — I  feed  my  ducks  half  corn  tnea 
and  half  bran.  They  have  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  green  stuff, 
and  are  kept  yarded.  Their  symptoms  areas  follows;  When  first 
taken,  they  cannot  walk,  act  like  a  drunken  person,  finally  seem 
to  lose  the  use  of  their  legs  entirely  and  die.  When  they  are 
dissected,  the  only  difficulty  apparent  is  that  the  auricles  of  the 
heart  are  greatly  enlarged  and  filled  with  clotted  blood.  They 
have  access  to  running  water,  so  they  get  plenty  of  grit. 

Ans. — The  trouble  may  come  from  several  causes. 
If  they  are  without  sufficient  shade,  the  hot  sun  will 
cause  it,  as  will  also  overfeeding,  cold  spring  water  in 
very  young  ducks,  or  lack  of  grit.  D.  A.  says  that 
they  have  access  to  running  water,  therefore  have 
plenty  of  grit.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  many  people 
fail  in  the  poultry  business  from  this  cause.  The  grit 
found  in  running  water  is  generally  nearly  useless 
for  the  purpose  intended,  as  the  action  of  the  water, 
in  time,  smooths  the  corners  and  makes  it  simply 
smooth  pebbles.  The  best  grit  is  that  which  has  the 
hardest  and  sharpest  corners.  All  poultry  should  have 
grit  kept  where  they  can  reach  it  at  all  times,  even 
though  they  have  free  range,  as  where  large  numbers 
are  kept,  or  even  where  only  a  few  are  kept,  they  will, 
in  time,  use  all  the  desirable  grit  and  will  relish  any 
kind  of  sharp  grit.  They  will  even  eat  broken  glass  ; 
although  I  prefer  crushed  stone,  I  would  rather  give 
them  broken  glass  than  to  depend  on  their  finding 
enough  on  any  range.  ,r.  e.  stevenson. 

Meat  Killed  in  Warm  Weather. 

8.,  Chisago  City,  Minn. — How  is  pork  best  treated  in  order  to 
keep  well,  when  a  hog  is  killed  in  warm  weather  ? 

Ans. — Unless  one  has  artificial  means  for  cooling 
the  carcass  promptly  after  it  is  dressed,  and  for  keep¬ 
ing  it  at  a  temperature  not  above  50  degrees  F. — and 
40  degrees  is  better — pork  is  likely  to  sour  before  it  is 
cured.  We  used  to  have  a  refrigerator  5x6  feet,  built 
in  the  corner  of  our  ice  house.  By  the  aid  of  this,  we 
could  cool  out  the  dressed  carcass  of  a  lamb,  a  sheep 
or  a  shote  that  would  dress  about  100  pounds.  To 
succeed  with  this,  it  is  better  to  kill  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  or  to  select  a  cool  day,  as  it  is  better  to  let 
the  carcass  hang  long  enough  to  drip  well,  and  be¬ 
come  as  dry  aud  cool  as  possible  .before  putting  it  into 
the  refrigerator.  Dryness  is  an  important  factor. 
The  refrigerator  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  have 
proper  ventilation,  and  as  little  sweating  as  possible. 

When  the  animal  is  slaughtered,  the  work  must  be 
done  in  the  cleanest  manner  possible.  An  expert  will 
have  the  inside  of  the  carcass  and  the  edges  of  the 
meat  more  free  from  blood  without  the  use  of  water 
than  an  inexperienced  person  will  by  the  use  of  great 
quantities  of  water.  The  carcass  dries  off  better 
where  water  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  cut 
parts  of  the  flesh.  The  carcass  cools  better  to  remove 
the  head  and  split  down  the  back.  Instead  of  doing 
this  in  a  bungling  manner  with  a  dull  ax,  as  man3r 
will,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  cut  is  clean  and  neat. 
We  find  that  a  sharp  meat  saw  that  makes  a  clean, 
smooth  cut  down  the  middle  of  the  backbone,  does  the 
work  more  neatly  than  an  ax  or  hatchet.  If  it  is  a 
lamb  or  young  shote,  a  very  hjjivy  sharp  knife  does 
the  work  with  less  mashing  of  the  fiber  of  the  meat. 
Wherever  the  fiber  of  meat  is  bruised  or  mangled, 
fermentation  sets  in  more  readily,  and  when  it  once 
begins,  its  action  is  rapid  and  difficult  to  stop  except 
by  cooking  before  souring. 

It  is  important  to  have  the  meat  cool  out  as  promptly 
as  possible,  and  not  have  any  part  of  the  thin  edges 
freeze,  as  this  breaks  the  cells,  and  when  thawing 
comes,  the  juices  ooze  and  quickly  ferment.  A  lamb 
or  shote  dressed  and  split  down  the  back,  and  head 
taken  off  at  sundown,  will  be  cool  enough  to  hang  in 
the  refrigerator  by  bedtime.  After  24  hours  in  the 
refrigerator,  it  can  be  cut  up  and  packed  in  salt  or 
brine,  if  to  be  kept  several  weeks.  If  handled  in  a 
thoroughly  cleanly  manner,  and  well  cooled  out  before 
putting  into  pickle,  it  will  keep  in  a  cool  cellar  as 
safely  as  in  Winter. 

If  one  has  not  a  refrigerator  to  finish  the  process  of 
cooling  out  the  carcass,  I  know  of  no  safe  way,  but 
to  wait  until  the  nights  are  cool  enough,  and  then 
dress  the  lamb  or  pig  in  the  evening  as  directed,  aud 
let  it  hang  until  early  morning  before  cutting  up  for 
the  cook  or  packing  tub.  Where  one  has  the  ice  and 
a  refrigerator,  there  is  no  trouble  in  saving  a  lamb, 
a  mutton  or  a  shote,  and  having  choice  fresh  meat, 
without  relying  on  the  city  butcher  or  refrigerator 
car.  The  secret  of  it  all  is  clean  handling  and  prompt 
cooling  of  the  carcass,  and  then  keeping  in  a  low, 
uniform  temperature,  away  from  flies.  l.  n.  b. 
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Thkbk  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  Saghalin  (Sacaline);  it  is  not  a  fraud. 
Horses  and  cattle  are  very  fond  of  it — 
we  know  this.  It  will  grow  anywhere, 
and  it  will  make  a  fine  growth  where 
the  grasses  will  not  grow.  Try  Saghalin. 
Try  it  upon  rocks,  upon  poor  soil.  Try 
a  few  plants . .' . 

Rosk  bugs  have  decided  tastes.  At 
the  Rural  Grounds,  their  first  choice  is 
the  bloom  of  the  early  Spiraeas,  then  the 
grape  blossoms,  then  the  Magnolia 
flowers.  There  are,  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
three  species  of  Polygonum,  viz.,  cus- 
pidatuin,  Saghaliuense  (Saghalin  or  Saca¬ 
line)  and  amplexicaule  or  stem-clasping. 
We  have  never  seen  Rose  bugs  upon  the 
first  two,  but  the  last  has  been  so  alive 
with  them  during  the  present  season 
that  the  big  leaves  are  fairly  riddled. 
It  is  quite  among  the  possibilities  that, 
if  P.  amplexicaule  were  planted  here 
and  there  among  grape  vines,  the  grape 
blossoms  would  not  be  molested . 

Blight  of  the  Willahd  Japan  Plum. 
— We  have  already  told  our  readers  that 
one  of  our  Willard  trees  was  destroyed 
by  blight.  The  leaves  turned  red,  and 
dropped.  The  tree  was  burned.  Two 
other  Willards,  the  one  standing  about 
100  feet  from  the  first,  and  a  third  (vve 
had  but  three)  growing  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away — in  The  li.  N.-Y.  experiment 
field — are  attacked.  About  one-third  of 
the  leaves  are  red  or  partly  so.  No  other 
tree  has  been  attacked.  Does  this  par¬ 
ticular  blight  confine  itself  to  the 
Willard? . 

Stuaktia  pkntagyna. — Thisfiue hardy 
shrub  is  a  close  relative  of  the  Camellia. 
We  have  had  it  for  25  years,  and  it  has 
never  been  injured  either  by  heat  or  cold. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  small  tree,  growing  to 
the  height  of  12  feet.  While  it  thrives 
in  fully  exposed  situations,  it  will  stand 
shade,  and  bloom  profusely  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  a  native  shrub  found  in  the 
highlands  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
It  has  no  “common”  name  that  we 
know  of.  “  Shell  flower,”  as  suggested 
by  the  late  A.  S.  Fuller,  would  be  very 
appropriate,  since  the  petals  do  resemble 
shells,  especially  those  known  as  scal¬ 
lops.  The  plants  began  to  bloom  in 
early  July  or  late  June.  The  flowers, 
which  are  white,  are  nearly  sessile,  the 
peduncles  being  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long.  The  flowers  are  from  four  to 
five  inches  in  diameter,  five  (often  six) 
petals  crimped  on  the  edges  as  we  have 
said.  There  are  about  100  stamens  that 
bear  rather  large  yellow  anthers,  so  that 
a  pleasing  contrast  is  made  with  the 
pure  white  petals.  The  outside  of  the 
petals  is  of  a  satiny  texture. 

The  leaves  average  four  to  five  inches 
long,  are  ovate  and  regular  in  shape. 
The  little  tree  is  well  clothed  with  its 
foliage,  and  quite  symmetrical  in  shape. 
This  Stuartia  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
grand  native  shrubs  that  has  simply 
been  overlooked  and  neglected  because 
there  has  been  no  one  to  sing  the  praises 
of  which  it  is  well  worthy . 

The  Gault  Raspberry. — It  is  about 
six  years  ago  that  we  received  plants  of 
this  blackcap.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
everbearing  variety  ripens  its  first  crop 
with  the  Gregg,  producing  more  fruit  of 
a  better  quality.  It  continues  bearing 
on  the  new  wood  until  severe  frosts, 
“  frequently  80  to  100  berries  on  a  single 
tip.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy  ”,  The  second  year  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  our  plants  made, 
indeed,  a  very  vigorous  growth,  most  of 
the  canes  being  broadly  fasciated.  The 
plants  were  so  severely  attacked  by  an- 
Airacnose  that  they  have  never  borne. 
All  are  now  dead  except  one,  and  that  is 
nearly  dead. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Kennard,  of  Hattiesburg, 
Miss.,  writes  us  that  the  Gault  raspberry 


has  fruited  two  years  with  him,  bearing 
on  the  young  canes  until  checked  by  dry 
weather. 

Mr.  Kennard  favors  us  with  th  fol¬ 
lowing  notes:  “The  Columbian”,  he 
says,  “isthe  largest  and  best  berry  of  any 
I  have  tested.”  “  The  Wyoming  grape 
does  well  with  me,  and  is  one  of  the  first 
to  ripen.”  “The  Brilliant  (Munson)  ripens 
among  the  first ;  bunch  and  berry  large, 
color  light  red,  quality  all  that  can  be 
desired.” . 

The  New  Sweet  Pea,  Pink  Cupid. — It 
may  be  remembered  that  White  Cupid 
was  a  failure  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last 
year.  The  plants  seemed  to  lack  vitality, 
and  most  of  them  died  before  blooming. 
In  the  same  place,  we  planted,  last 
Spring  (April  16),  seeds  of  the  Pink 
Cupid,  also  an  introduction  of  W.  Atlee 
Burpee,  of  Philadelphia.  The  plants 
now  (July  18)  are  about  eight  inches  in 
height.  The  foliage  is  dark  green  and 
healthy.  All  are  alike  in  habit,  and  all 
of  the  flowers  are  of  the  same  color. 
There  are  no  sports.  We  have  compared 
the  flowers  with  Burpee's  Earliest  of  All, 
the  vines  of  which  grow  three  feet  in 
height ;  we  cannot  tell  one  flower  from 
the  other.  The  standards  are  pink,  the 
wings  a  delicate,  purplish  white.  The 
colored  picture  on  the  back  of  Burpee's 
catalogue  shows,  without  exaggeration, 
the  plant  and  flowers . 

The  Logan  Raspberry-Blackberry. 
— Our  report  this  year  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  last  year,  except  that  the  canes 
were  not  quite  so  badly  cut  back  by  the 
Winter.  They  are  now  four  feet  long, 
drooping  like  those  of  a  dewberry,  though 
the  prickles  are  more  like  hairs  than 
thorns.  The  plants  have  never  bloomed 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  We  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  try  it  one  more  year . 

Our  Japan  Golden  Mayberries  were 
set  during  April,  1895.  This  year,  they 
form  beautiful  shrubs,  the  leaves  being 
deeply  cut  or  lobed  and  of  a  dark,  glossy 
green.  The  habit  is  compact.  Thus  far 
they  have  been  so  injured  by  the  Winters 
that  they  have  not  bloomed.  Evidently, 
they  require  a  milder  climate . 

Plants  of  the  Strawberry-Rasp¬ 
berry,  also  set  during  April,  1895.  are, 
as  we  have  previously  reported,  trouble¬ 
some  and  vigorous  weeds,  without  any 
value  whatever,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover . 

Over  20  Years  of  experience  with 
hardy  grapes. 

“  What  is  now  your  choice”  ? 

“The  Diamond  for  white  ;  Campbell's 
Early  for  black.” . 

Hydrangea  qukrcifolia. — Were  this 
Oak-leaved  Hydrangea  a  little  hardier, 
we  should  hear  more  about  it  and  less 
about  the  Great-panicled  Hydrangea  (H. 
paniculata  grandiflora).  We  have  had 
one  plant  of  the  Oak-leaved  for  25  years, 
and  though  hardy  enough  to  live  and 
grow  luxuriantly,  yet  it  is  usually  so  cut 
back  that  it  doesn't  bloom.  The  present 
season  is  an  exception.  At  this  time 
(July  12)  it  is  the  showiest  plant  in  the 
Rural  Grounds,  except  the  Yucca  fila- 
mentosa.  The  panicles  are  nearly  a  foot 
in  length,  more  narrowly  conical  than 
those  of  Grandiflora.  The  large,  sterile, 
white  flowers  are  outside,  concealing 
thousands  of  the  little  fertile  flowers 
underneath.  The  leaves  do  resemble 
those  of  some  oaks,  being  deeply  lobed 
or  cleft.  Some  of  these  leaves  are  a  foot 
in  length,  and  as  with  the  mulberry, 
sassafras,  etc.,  no  two  are  alike,  the 
new  shoots  are  covered  with  a  soft,  vel¬ 
vety  cinnamon  or  buff-colored  down.  It 
is  altogether  a  showy,  beautiful  plant. 
It  begins  to  bloom  the  latter  part  of 
June,  continuing  until  mid-July.  It 
will  oe  remembered  that  the  Great- 
panicled  Hydrangea  does  not  begin  to 
bloom  until  early  September,  so  that  it 
is  desirable  to  have  both  plants.  The 
foliage  of  II.  paniculata  grandiflora  is 
far  from  attractive.  The  leaves  droop 
during  dry  weather.  We  know  of  no 
other  shrub  that  bears  such  large,  lux¬ 


uriant  leaves  as  docs  the  Oak-leaved 
Hydrangea.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south¬ 
ern  States — Florida  and  Georgia — and 
its  native  habitat  seems  to  be  wet  or 
springj’  places.  It  thrives,  however, 
upon  uplands  just  as  well . 

New  Spiraeas. — Two  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  Spirteas  atthistime  are  Bumalda 
and  Anthony  Waterer.  They  bloom  con¬ 
stantly  and  profusely  until  frost.  Of  the 
two  we  prefer  Anthony  Waterer,  for  the 
reason  that  the  umbels  are  of  a  deeper 
pink  color.  Some  of  the  leaves  of  Bu¬ 
malda  are  variegated  with  yellow,  so 
that,  by  propagating  these  golden  shoots, 
a  variegated  variety  might  be  estab¬ 
lished . 

Primus  Hybrid. — Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman 
favors  us  with  the  following  :  In  Rural- 
isms  for  May  28,  mention  is  made  of  the 
hybrid  between  the  blackberry  and  rasp¬ 
berry  originated  by  Luther  Burbank,  and 
by  him  named  Primus.  I  have  known 
this  fruit  from  the  time  it  was  first  known 
outside  the  Burbank  grounds.  He  sent 
me  specimens  of  the  best  and  largest 
that  he  grew.  In  my  official  report  as 
(Continued  on  next  paye.) 


You  Can 

Get  Tired 

By  working  hard.  and  then  you  can  get 
rested  again.  But  if  you  are  tired  all 
the  time  it  means  that  your  blood  is  poor. 
You  need  to  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  the 
great  cure  for  that  tired  feeling  because 
it  is  the  great  en richer  and  vitalizer  of 
the  blood.  You  will  find  appetite,  nerve, 
mental  and  digestive  strength  in 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

America’s  Greatest  Medicine. 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  nausea,  indigestion.  25c*. 


PEAGH 

APPLE 

PEAR 


T  r  0  e  S  —  also  small 
fruits —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS,  H,  BLACK, SON&CO., 

Village  Nurseries, 
1II0HTST0MN ,  N.J. 


PflTTPR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Price-List 
lU  I  III!  free.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Sample  Strawberry 

PLANTS. 

Pot  Grown,  delivered  ex/)re$s  paid  to  any  point 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  reached  by  the 
American  Express  Company.  Price,  15  for  82;  100 
for  810.  Finest  berry  ever  put  on  the  market. 

C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


Celery  Plants_,1fr«i*.  M. 

GOLD  COIN  SEED  WHEAT 

*1.00,  sacked.  T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


WHEAT  PAYS 


WHEN  YOU 
CAN  GROW 


Fifty  Bushels  to  the  Acre. 


THE  COLD  COIN 

has  this  record.  We  can  supply  a  limited  quantity 
of  this  excellent  wheat,  specially  cleaned  for  seed, 
put  up  in  bags  at  *2  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Geneva. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Order  quick. 

W,  &  T.  SMITH  CO,,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


POTASH. 


To  underfeed  and  overwork 
an  animal  is  not  economy.  It 
is  equally  unwise  to  treat  your 
soil  in  like  manner.  In  these 
days  of  small  profits  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  largest  crops 
from  the  least  number  of  acres. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by 
thorough  cultivation,  suitable 

o 

rotation  and  proper  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Failures  occur  when¬ 
ever  fertilizers  are  deficient  in 
Potash. 

If  you  want  to  learn  all  about  fertilizers,  their  com¬ 
position,  use  and  effect,  send  for  our  free  illustrated 
pamphlets  on  this  subject. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Profits 
of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  for  “ Home  Mixing .” 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for 
Circular .  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK.  PA. 


CRIMSON 

Wlover 

*nd  other  Seed*  for  Summer  Sowing;.  W rite  for 
our  Mid-Summer  Catalogue.  We  send  It  Free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


CRIMSON 


application. 


CLOVER  SEED  S. 

Wholesaleand  retail.  Prices  on 
K.  S.  Johnston.  Box  4,  stoekley,  Del. 


&  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEEDvT.  IS 

price  address  CHAS.  BARKER.  Milford,  Del. 


O.iuieeH  n|A„nu  1  have  a  tine  lot  of  pure 
unmson  lllOVGl  seed  that  is  acclimated 

for  sale  at  *8  per  bu.  J  ust  t  he  thing  for  fruit  orchards; 
also  for  sowing  at  last  cultivation  of  corn.  How  from 
July  20 to  August.  15.  Cash  with  order. 

ALBERT  WOOD.  Carlton  Station,  N.  Y. 


Uf)  Fill  IIQF— Twelve  successive  Crops  of 
HU  miLUnCi  Crimson  Clover.  Again  1  offer 
for  sale  the  strain  of  seed  that  did  It;  free  from  other 
seeds.  Fresh,  bright  and  clean. 

SAM.  H.  DERBY,  Woodside,  Del. 


Fall  Seeds  and  Bulbed, !Vv  A0 £ 

SPECIALTY.  Do  you  want  any  of  the  above?  If  so, 
write  for  my  Ail’d  circular  describing  them,  and  giv¬ 
ing  reasons  why  every  farmer  and  trucker  should 
plant  Crimson  Clover.  I  am  headquarters  for  home¬ 
grown  seeds,  and  am  prepared  to  quote  low-down 
prices  for  all  these  Seeds  and  Bulbs  in  quantities. 
Circulars  mailed  free  on'  application. 

HARRY  L.  HOLMES.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Crimson  Clover  Sc  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds. 
Thomas  MoKlroy.  European  Seed  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant.  fi  Harrison  Street,  New  York,  offers  a  few  lots 
of  Crimson  Clover  and  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds 
Samples  and  prices  on  application;  dealers  only. 


Sum  fruit  Book 

WidlULKI  Millions  ofmarketsor 


free,  write  quick,— «  a  marvel  of  PAY  f  RtlCjH  I 


exact  orchard  information ;»  fine 
colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  10C  photos, 
of  market  sorts 
old  &  new:  Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da¬ 
vis;  Elberta;  Bed  June  Jap — EVERYTHING. 


cp!r()- 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 
Stark,  Mo. 
Rockport,  til. 
Danavilte,  N.Y„ 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AHD  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THB 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


POTATOES 

TRUCK 

CORN 

OATS 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 

% 

spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

2  South  Delaware  Ave., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  GO., 


1898 
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RURAL/SMS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

United  States  Pomologist,  for  1892,  is  an 
illustration  made  true  from  life,  as  to 
color,  shape  and  size.  The  largest  of 
these  is  just  seven-eighths  inch  in  length, 
and  five-eighths  inch  transverse  diame¬ 
ter.  In  the  catalog-ue  of  John  Lewis 
Childs,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  lluralisms,  is  a  large  picture  of  this 
variety,  representing  seven  fruits.  The 
smallest  one  is  1%  inch  in  length,  or 
1  %  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  largest  one 
2%  inches  long  and  1%  inch  in  diameter. 
This  last  is  a  most  astounding  exaggera¬ 
tion.  It  represents  a  berry  weighing 
fully  25  times  as  much  as  the  largest  one 
I  ever  saw,  and  Mr.  Burbank  said,  in  his 
letters,  that  he  sent  me  the  best  he  had. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Floral  Park,  the  nitrogen  and 
other  gas  which  permeates  that  region, 
will  produce  any  such  fruits  in  actuality. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  under  date  of  June  3,  sent  us  two 
plums,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Bur¬ 
bank  and  Robinson.  “  It  is  the  earliest 
plum  known.  Would  like  to  know  how 
it  carries  and  what  you  think  of  it.  It 
was  picked  when  dead  ripe.”  The  plums 
reached  us  not  until  July  10,  and  they 
were  quite  decayed.  We  fancy  that  Mr. 
Burbank  made  a  mistake  in  writing  June 
3  for  July  3 . 


HOME  NOTES  FROM  INDIANA. 

IIOVV  HOOSIER8  DO  IT. 

Cutting  Ui*  Oats. — Our  fodder  shred¬ 
der  had  no  cutter  head,  and  I  couldn't 
cut  my  oats  into  the  mow.  So  I  called 
on  a  neighbor  who  has  a  large  cutting 
box,  to  arrange  to  put  our  shredder  ele¬ 
vator,  32  feet  long,  on  his  cutter.  In  a 
few  days,  we  expect  to  cut  all  our  oats 
into  the  mows.  One  farmer  near  here 
lias  some  oats  cut  that  way  three  years 
old,  and  no  smell  of  mice  about  them, 
lie  cuts  his  with  the  binder  without 
tying,  turns  them  once,  hauls  in  like 
hay  ;  then  cuts  in  spare  time.  This  has 
two  advantages  :  1,  he  cuts  them  a  little 
greener  than  we  dare  bind  them,  and 
avoids  the  moldy  middles  ;  2,  he  gets  the 
straw  in  immediately  away  from  the 
weather.  He  says  that  oat  straw  is  bad¬ 
ly  damaged  by  bad  weather,  but  it  is  a 
bungling  way,  both  to  haul  in  and  to 
cut.  Two  neighbors  are  trying  to  get 
about  the  same  results  by  changing 
their  binders  so  as  to  bind  quite  small, 
and  then  cut  a  little  green.  One  made 
his  bind  so  small  that  it  wouldn’t  bind 
fast  enough.  The  other  had  to  pad  the 
trip  and  bend  some  of  the  stays  to  get  his 
machine  to  bind  smaller.  It  now  makes 
15  bundles  where  it  made  10  before. 

Tinkering  the  Harrow. — While  look¬ 
ing  at  the  binder,  I  noticed  an  Iron  Age 
harrow  made  like  a  Planet  Jr.  The 
draught  bar  turns  up  in  front,  say  eight 
inches,  with  holes  for  a  clevis  pin.  This 
had  been  made  higher,  as  we  have  all 
noticed  that  we  had  to  hitch  out  too 
long  to  prevent  lifting  the  front  end. 
A  bar  of  the  same  size  was  made  double 
at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  straddle  the  old 
bar.  A  bolt  was  put  through,  and  the 
top  of  the  new  bar  braced  with  one  ex¬ 
tending  back  18  inches,  and  bolting  to 
the  old  pull  bar,  and  a  brake  pin  through 
the  top.  Now  one  can  hitch  close.  The 
principal  convenience  is  in  turning  either 
around  stumps  or  at  the  ends.  It,  also, 
pulls  easier.  But  the  thing  runs  wrong 
end  first,  anyhow ;  it  throws  the  soil 
toward  the  middle,  and  leaves  an  ugly 
little  furrow  near  the  corn  or  potatoes. 
The  neighbor  agreed  to  this,  and  I 
showed  him  how  1  changed  mine  to  run 
big  end  first.  It  now  makes  the  row 
lowest  in  the  middle,  gradually  rising 
towards  the  corn.  Breed’s  weeder  is 
running  in  my  potatoes  to-day  (July  1(5), 
and  the  Planet  Jr.  is  running  in  my 
corn. 

IIay  Ropes  and  Harpoons. — I  said  to 
my  neighbor,  who  once  sold  hardware, 
that  my  fork  rope  for  unloading  hay 
twists  up  so  that  the  fork  won’t  trip. 


He  said  that  I  had  put  the  rope  in  wrong 
end  first ;  that  all  twisted  cord,  includ¬ 
ing  twine,  runs  better  from  one  end  than 
the  other.  We  think  the  double  harpoon 
the  best  fork  for  clover  hay.  The  single 
may  do  for  Timothy.  I  never  used  slings. 
Some  who  have  tried  them,  say  that  they 
have  two  faults  :  1,  if  you  happen  to  trip 
them  too  soon,  you  have  no  way  of  get¬ 
ting  hold  of  the  dropped  hay  ;  2,  if  the 
mow  is  getting  full,  the  sling  is  hard  to 
get  out  after  tripping.  Otherwise,  they 
are  handy,  and  especially  so,  in  putting 
sheaf  oats  or  fodder  in  the  mow. 

Child  Labor. — Our  little  girl  (10  years 
old),  has  been  picking  berries  for  a  near 
neighbor.  Her  pay  is  her  own.  The 
other  day,  she  said  at  dinner,  “  Oh,  how 
much  larger  these  blackberries  are  than 
what  we  pick”.  Ours  are  Lawtons. 
They  may  not  be  firm  enough  for  mar¬ 
ket,  but  are  large  and  fine.  Our  only 
boy  (12  years  old),  drove  the  binder, 
rake,  and  horse  to  the  hay  fork,  poisoned 
potato  beetles,  cut  rye  out  of  the  wheat, 
drove  the  drag  and  harrow,  cut  the  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.  I  bought  each  of  them  a  new 
bicycle,  and  they  have  a  time. 

Appropriate  Mottoes. — I  put  a  picture 
frame  with  a  glass  face  22  x  2(5  inches  in 
the  post  office,  and  put  a  motto  in  it, 
changing  every  week.  One  week,  we 
had  this  motto,  “  Every  man’s  task  is 
his  life-preserver  ”.  After  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Cervera's  fleet,  we  had  Sampson’s 
picture  up  a  week.  We  also  have  Dewey’s 
and  Gladstone’s  ready.  I  placed  this 
motto  in  to-day  for  next  week,  “  He 
spake  of  life,  which  all  can  take  but 
none  can  give  ”.  e.  h.  collins. 

Central  Indiana. 

AN  OLD  STRAWBERRY  BED. 

In  treating  an  old  strawberry  bed,  I 
always  mow  off  the  tops  of  the  vines  as 
soon  as  possible  after  picking  is  over.  If 
it  is  not  too  dry,  and  thus  liable  to  in¬ 
jure  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  I  then 
burn.  First  I  back  fire,  and  then  com¬ 
mence  on  the  opposite  side,  strewing  a 
little  straw  all  along  the  edge  of  the 
patch,  and  then  firing  the  whole  length 
of  the  field  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
should  be  done  when  there  is  a  stiff 
breeze.  I  hardly  ever  fail  to  burn  over 
from  two  to  three  acres  in  half  an  hour 
in  this  way,  as  I  always  mulch  heavily 
with  coarse  wheat  straw,  well  shaken 
out.  When  this  can  be  done  it  leaves 
the  ground  clean  and  nice  for  working. 

In  case  the  ground  is  too  dry,  I  rake 
with  a  hay  rake  in  windrows,  and  haul 
off  for  another  year’s  use,  when  my 
patch  is  ready  and  the  ground  is  not  too 
dry.  If  it  is  dry,  I  wait  for  a  good  rain. 
Then  I  plow  and  throw  a  back  furrow 
between  the  rows.  When  this  is  done,  I 
take  my  72  tooth  smoothing  harrow  and 
go  right  across  these  back  furrows  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  until  the  ground  is 
perfectly  level.  This  leaves  the  ground 
mellow.  I  do  nothing  more  to  the  patch 
until  after  the  weeds  begin  to  start;  then 
hoe  and  clean  all  weeds  and  grass  out. 
After  that,  we  use  the  Hallock  weeder 
once  a  week  until  Fall,  when  we  mulch 
again  with  clean  straw  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  frozen. 

I  fertilize  with  bone  and  ashes  and 
plenty  of  good  stable  manure.  In  plow¬ 
ing  down  a  bed^  I  have  either  sown  mil¬ 
let  or  buckwheat,  which  has  always 
ripened  in  time  to  harvest  and  resow  to 
wheat.  I  have  a  piece  of  2>£  acres  just 
thrashed  that  yielded  120  bushels  by 
weight,  or  48  bushels  per  acre.  The  vari¬ 
ety  was  bearded  Fife.  J.  d. 

Angola,  Ind. 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Blessed  Rain  just  soaked  Hope  Farm 
through  and  through,  on  July  12.  Well  now,  you 
never  saw  plants  enjoy  themselves  as  our  crops 
did.  We  were  all  dry  and  dusty.  I  felt  just  like 
going  out  to  stand  in  the  rain  and  feel  it  as  the 
corn  and  potatoes  did.  It  kept  on  raining  until 
the  ground  was  wet  'way  down.  Then  it  quit.  The 
sun  came  out  and  that  drying  wind  started  up. 
We  knew  it  was  only  a  question  of  hours  before 
the  upper  six  iuches  of  Hope  Farm  would  be  dry 
again.  Our  problems  were  to  get  our  late  plants 
and  seeds  into  the  ground  while  it  was  moist, 
and  to  do  what  we  could  to  hold  the  moisture 
in  the  soil. 

Plants  and  Weeds. —I  can  tell  you  that  we 
jumjjed  in  the  cabbage  plants  about  as  lively  as 
possible.  The  soil  was  just  right  for  them,  and 


they  hardly  stopped  growing  for  a  moment.  The 
currants  had  done  fruiting,  and  we  worked  up 
the  ground  with  a  small  plow,  and  sowed  cow 
peas  among  the  bushes  on  July  14.  About  half 
the  old  strawberry  bed  was  plowed  up  and  cab¬ 
bage  set  out  in  rows  six  feet  apart.  In  between 
these  rows,  we  are  setting  young  Cuthbert  rasp¬ 
berry  plants  dug  up  from  around  the  old  plants. 
With  the  present  season,  we  expect  to  push  them 
right  along.  Raspberries  pay  us  better  than 
strawberries.  On  ll/2  acre  of  oat  stubble,  we 
sowed,  July  15,  two  bushels  of  Canada  field  peas. 
These  were  cut  in  with  the  Cutaway  about  four 
inches  deep.  Then  we  broadcasted  2j4  bushels 
of  barley,  worked  it  with  the  Acme,  and  finished 
with  the  roller.  Old  farmers  say  that  this  will 
not  amount  to  much  as  fodder,  but  we  shall  see. 
The  rutabagas  will  go  in  before  July  25  on  land 
where  the  carrots  have  failed.  This  seed  goes 
into  the  land  at  a  good  time  and  with  a  fair 
chance — we  hope. 

Holding  the  Moisture. — Right  after  that  soak¬ 
ing  rain,  or  as  soon  as  the  soil  was  firm,  we 
started  the  weeder  and  the  cultivators,  and 
scratched  over  all  our  growing  crops. 

“  What’s  the  good  of  that  ?  ” 

My  notion  is  that  the  greater  part  of  our  upper 
soil  moisture  is  lost  by  evaporation.  The  winds 
that  blow  over  Hope  Farm,  and  give  us  a  chance 
to  tell  how  cool  our  house  is,  just  lift  the  moisture 
right  out  of  our  dry  soil,  and  carry  it  away  from 
us.  You  leave  the  soil  undisturbed,  just  as  the 
water  ran  into  it,  and  you  give  it  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  chance  to  get  out  again.  You  break  up  the 
upper  soil  and  leave  it  fine  and  loose,  and  it  is 
much  harder  for  the  water  to  get  out.  Not  long 
since  the  Bud  undertook  to  drink  a  glass  of  soda 
water  which  she  had  earned  by  working  (?)  in 
the  Held.  She  took  a  straw  and  undertook  to 
suck  up  the  liquid.  So  long  as  that  straw  was 
straight  and  clear,  the  liquid  came  like  water 
through  a  pump.  But  the  Bud  chewed  the  straw 
and  bent  it  over  !  Then  it  would  not  “  pull  ”  in 
spite  of  all  her  pumping.  This,  to  my  mind, 
illustrates  what  we  do  when  we  cultivate  lightly 
after  a  good  rain.  We  destroy  the  connection 
between  the  surface  and  the  lower  soil.  The  Bud 
threw  away  the  straw  and  drank  the  soda  water, 
but  the  wind  cannot  do  that,  and  so  the  plant 
roots  get  a  better  chance  at  it. 

Working  the  Children. — I  believe  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  get  in  the  habit  of  doing  some  useful 
work  as  early  in  life  as  possible.  Our  little  folks 
have  certain  jobs  to  do,  and  they  are  paid  for 
their  labor,  too.  The  Graft  is  foreman,  and  the 
Bud  and  the  Scion  work  under  his  direction. 
Their  chief  work  now  is  pulling  weeds.  We  try 
to  take  the  Graft  around  the  farm  and  show  him 
what  is  needed — then  he  gets  his  workmen  to¬ 
gether  and  goes  at  his  weeds.  He  says  that  the 
way  to  get  work  out  of  the  Bud  is  to  praise  her  a 
little.  The  Scion  wants  to  wander  all  over  the 
job,  and  then  sit  down  to  rest.  It  appears  that 
human  nature  is  about  the  same — from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  When  the  boys  got  the  oats  in, 
they  left  the  scatterings.  The  Graft  and  his 
“workers”  raked  most  of  them  tip.  At  night,  I 
hitched  up  old  Frank  to  the  light  wagon  and 
helped  get  in  their  little  load.  The  Graft  pitched 
on,  the  Bud  drove  and  the  Sciou  loaded,  and  I 
tell  you  now  there  never  were  three  happier  chil¬ 
dren.  They  thought  they  were  useful— and  so 
they  were!  If  I  can  do  anything  to  bring  it  about, 

I  mean  that  our  children  shall  pick  up  the  habit 
of  useful  labor,  and  learn  the  true  value  of 
money. 

D  The  Blackberry  Crop  is  paying  us  well  this 
year.  We  made  nothing  on  the  currants,  and 
the  strawberries  disappointed  us,  but  the  bush 
fruits  are  doing  well  thus  far.  A  year  ago  last 
Spring,  we  bought  500  plants  of  what  we  supposed 
were  Early  Cluster  blackberries.  They  came 
through  the  Winter  nicely,  and  bloomed  ahead 
of  other  varieties.  They  made  a  heavy  crop  of 
rather  small  berries,  which  have  sold  like  hot 
cakes  in  our  local  market.  We  now  find  that 
they  are  Early  Harvest.  The  chances  are  that 
they  will  be  killed  during  a  severe  Winter,  but 
this  year,  they  have  certainly  proved  a  great 
success  with  us.  It  would  never  do  to  commend 
them  for  northern  growers,  though  judged  by 
this  one  season,  they  are  just  what  we  want.  I 
am  surprised  that  the  blackberry  crop  should 
prove  so  popular.  We  Hud  taut  many  people  use 
this  fruit  for  preserves  and  jam.  There  is  quite 
a  general  belief  that  blackberries  are  more  of  a 
“medicine”  thau  any  other  of  our  common  fruits. 
In  most  towns,  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  sell 
crates  of  blackberries  for  canning.  Such  a  trade 
is  profitable  according  to  our  experience. 

Some  New  Crops.— This  rain  has  quickened  up 
several  new  crops  that  were  giving  poor  accounts 
of  themselves.  The  rape  seed  was  sown  in  June, 
but  the  plants  dawdled  along  so  that  the  chick¬ 
ens  kept  them  well  eaten  down.  I  began  to  doubt 
some  of  the  great  stories  told  about  this  crop, 
when  all  of  a  suddeu,  it  began  to  jump.  It  is  a 
turnip  with  no  bulb — all  the  edible  growth  being 
above  ground.  It  is  now  growing  finely,  and 
promises  lots  of  fodder.  Sorghum,  also,  disap¬ 
pointed  me  at  first.  I  concluded  that  our  com¬ 
mon  field  corn  would  give  us  more  fodder  than 
an  equal  area  of  sorghum.  Now,  I  am  in  doubt 
about  it.  The  sorghum  is  growing  like  fun,  and 
the  stock  prefer  it  to  sweet  corn.  Wait  until  we 
cut  it  once,  and  then  see  what  it  does.  The  rain 
is  bringing  up  the  Crimson  clover  wherever  the 
crop  was  plowed  under.  The  field  where  we 
sowed  cow  peas  in  the  clover  vines  Is,  evidently, 
going  to  be  a  perfect  mat  of  green.  Those  sweet 
potatoes?  Well,  they  are  coming  along  slowly, 
and  may  surprise  you  all  yet.  That’s  all  we  have 
to  say  about  them  now.  h.  w.  c. 
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J  1  haul  a  big  , 
I  load  up  aj 
V  ^5 big  hid  It  I 
y°u  grease 
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wheels  with 

MICA  Axle  Grease  1 

Get  a  box  and  learn  why 
it’s  the  best  grease  ever 

put  on  an  axle.  Sold  everywhere. 


FRAZER  greaL 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD, 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  aotually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  %W  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


“We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of..  ^  LCC 1 


T ruck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  In  America 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  M«ial  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


LANE’S  CARRIAGE  JACK 

Beat  in  the  world.  All 
ateel  \  unbreakable  ;  oper¬ 
ated  by  powerful  com¬ 
pound  lovers,  and  auickly 
adjusted  to  anv  height.  At 
all  hardware  dealers,  of 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Flre-Weather-Llghtnlng  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Celling  &  Roofing  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 
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OLD  GLORY 

lias  no  end  of  admirers  these  days.  Likewise, 
men  appreciate  a  fence  which  knows  neither  de¬ 
feat  nor  retreat.  Try  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  ‘‘Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  8ag. 

Get  his  nevrcatalogue.  It, 
tells  all  about  The  Beet 
Farm  Fence  Made.  . 

W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

•‘I  treated  f>00  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.” — RICHARD  KESUCH. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  Is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I A  DU  COD  0  A  I  C — Meadow  Brook  Farm.  100 
’All 111  rUn  OHLl  acres,  one-half  mile  from 
ho  itrot.ri put.  villiLtre  In  Wavne  County.  Terms  easy 


N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE ,  N.  Y, 


August  29  to  September  3,  ’98. 


$25,000  in  Premiums. 

New  Buildings. 

New  Water  Plant. 

Great  Attractions. 


PREMIUM  LISTS  NOW  READY. 

APPLY  TO 

J.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  ALBANY,  N.  Y, 

Special  railroad  facilities,  reduced  rates,  and 
all  exhibits  unloaded  from  cars  on  .the  Fair 
Grounds. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . . $2 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  TEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  tbe  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  Syt  marks,  or  10V4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  30,  1898. 


OAT  REPORTS  WANTED. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  desires  reports  from  farmers  who  have 
tried  the  various  remedies  for  smut  in  oats. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  crop  as  to  disease  ? 

What  remedy,  if  any,  has  helped  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  smutted  heads  ? 

We  shall  he  glad  to  receive  reports  from  any  oat 
growers. 

© 

The  New  York  City  Council  has  ordered  that  all  who 
use  any  “  profane,  vile  or  obscene  language  in  any 
public  street  or  place”  shall  be  fined  from  $2  to  $10. 
You  cannot  help  enforce  this  worthy  order,  but  why 
not  make  the  same  thing  apply  to  your  farm  ?  The 
foul-tongued  hired  man  is  a  bacterium  of  moral  dis¬ 
ease.  Keep  him  out  of  reach  of  your  boys  !  Of  course, 
your  own  language  would  never  subject  you  to  a  fine 
in  New  York  City  !  !  !  ! 

© 

A  new  word,  which  has  achieved  sudden  popularity 
in  London,  is  the  verb  “  to  Iiobsonize.”  Its  meaning 
is  to  remove  or  destroy  for  the  public  good.  We  know 
a  good  many  things  which  would  better  be  Ilobsonized 
without  delay.  Ilobsonized  “oleo”  strikes  us  as  a 
pretty  good  thing,  and  the  same  process  might  be 
applied  to  filled  cheese  and  “  preserved  ”  milk.  There 
are  a  good  many  men  in  public  life  who  might  be 
permanently  retired  without  detriment  to  the  country, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  efficacious  in  producing  a 
Ilobsonized  politician  than  a  well-considered  vote. 

© 

Cider  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  taxable  articles 
under  the  new  war  tax,  while  other  drinks,  such  as 
wine,  beer  and  liquors,  are  subject  to  this  tax.  Some 
one  asked  the  New  York  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
why  cider  is  exempted,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  cider  is  the  freeman’s  own  drink,  and  as  such,  is 
exempt  from  taxation.  It  may  also  be  added  that  the 
taxed  beverages  are  all  warehoused,  whereas  the  cider 
trade  is  largely  direct  from  producer  to  consumer. 
Neither  is  there  any  other  drink  in  the  country  of 
which  the  producer  is  so  largely  the  consumer. 

© 

There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  size  of  the  wheat 
crop  now  being  harvested.  Some  “statisticians”  are 
announcing  it  as  the  largest  crop  America  has  ever 
known.  Others  insist  that  this  talk  is  largely  for 
effect — to  induce  farmers  to  sell  early,  in  the  belief 
that  prices  will  fall  as  knowledge  of  the  crop  grows. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  farmers  sell  their  wheat  right 
from  the  thrasher,  in  the  belief  that,  in  years  of 
plenty,  the  first  price  is  the  best.  Our  own  belief  is 
that  the  crop  has  been  overestimated.  We  do  not 
think  the  thrashing  machine  is  keeping  up  with  esti¬ 
mates  made  in  June,  and  we  hope  that  future  prices 
will  be  higher  rather  than  lower. 

© 

There  seems  to  be  something  the  matter  with 
American  breeders  of  Ayrshire  cattle.  They  are 
certainly  the  most  modest  men  that  ever  attempted 
to  offer  an  animal  for  sale.  Not  long  since,  we  wrote 
25  Ayrshire  breeders  asking  them  to  tell  our  readers 
why  the  Ayrshire  cattle  are  to  be  preferred  to  others, 
and  under  what  circumstances  they  would  be  most 
likely  to  give  best  results.  One  would  suppose  that 
a  man  having  cattle  to  sell  would  be  interested  enough 
in  the  breed  to  accept  this  opportunity  of  showing  off 
the  virtues  of  his  stock  ;  yet  only  two  men  replied  to 
these  questions,  and  one  of  them  said  that  he  could 
not  answer  them.  The  Ayrshires  are  excellent  cattle. 
They  have  a  distinct  place  in  animal  economy,  and 


there  are  sections  of  the  country  where  they  will 
prove  more  economical  than  any  other  breed.  It  seems 
to  us  surprising,  to  say  the  least,  that  men  who  have 
the  interests  of  this  breed  in  their  pocket  should  try 
to  hide  their  light  under  a  peck  measure.  Think  of 
giving  Jersey  or  Guernsey  breeders  such  a  chance! 

© 

The  English  Chamber  of  Agriculture  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  chances  for  farmers  to  com¬ 
bine  for  cooperative  buying  and  selling.  After  much 
testimony  and  discussion,  they  decide  that  it  is  far 
easier  for  farmers  to  combine  to  buy  than  it  is  to 
combine  to  sell.  There  is  much  truth  in  this.  In 
most  dealings  of  this  character,  the  buyer  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  such  selling,  competition  must  be  taken 
out  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  any 
number  of  farmers  to  hang  together  to  secure  a  certain 
price.  Some  of  them  are  pretty  sure  to  weaken  and 
sell  at  a  lower  price,  and  thus  upset  the  cooperative 
feature. 

© 

A  new  meat-packing  plant  was  opened  by  Armour 
&  Co.  in  Omaha,  on  July  20.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
10,000  hogs,  2,000  cattle,  and  5,000  sheep  a  day.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  plant  west  of  Chicago.  The 
opening  of  this  immense  establishment  means  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  one-fourth  in  the  amount  of  live 
stock  to  be  supplied  to  packers  by  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  ground  for  this  plant  was  broken  less 
than  one  year  ago,  and  it  is  said  that  btockmen  have 
increased  their  herds  largely  during  this  time  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  increased  demand.  This  will  mean 
the  distribution  of  largely  increased  amounts  of 
money  among  the  producers  of  this  region,  and  all 
classes  will  be  benefited  by  it. 

© 

In  the  account  of  his  duck  raising,  on  our  first  page, 
Mr.  Skinner  speaks  of  lamps  in  the  yards.  The  same 
thing  was  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  duck  farm 
of  Mr.  Truslow,  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  three  years  ago. 
The  latter  said  that  Pekins  are  very  easily  scared  in 
the  dark,  and  that  such  a  small  thing  as  a  bat  flying 
over  them  in  the  dark  would  stampede  them,  and 
many  would  be  trodden  on  and  killed.  With  lanterns 
hung  on  stakes  all  through  the  yards,  so  as  to  light 
them  somewhat,  there  was  no  trouble.  The  Pekins 
seem  to  be  like  some  children — pretty  large  children, 
too,  sometimes — afraid  of  the  dark.  High  quality 
seems  to  go  writh  a  high-strung,  nervous  organization, 
the  Jersey  cow  and  the  Leghorn  hen  being  other 
examples  of  this  combination. 

Q 

Generally  speaking,  the  accommodations  at  the 
average  country  hotel  are  not  such  as  to  encourage  a 
second  visit,  and  one  might  wonder  how  the  landlord 
makes  a  living.  He  certainly  doesn't  get  much  out  of 
his  guests,  for  the  rates  are  low  and  guests  few.  Some 
things  may  be  learned,  however,  by  sitting  in  the  bar¬ 
room  for  an  hour  during  the  evening.  Jingle,  jingle 
go  the  nickels,  dimes  and  quarters  into  the  money 
drawer.  The  customers']are  not  the  village  loafers 
alone,  but  farmers  from  the  surrounding  country,  who 
drop  in  to  talk  a  minute  and  have  a  social  glass.  The 
tavern  keeper  gets  the  money,  and  his  customers  get 
the  beer  and  whisky  and  hard  times.  Here  is  a  re¬ 
freshing  exception  to  the  above  :  One  hotelkeeper, 
when  asked  if  he  knew  many  of  the  farmers  in  that 
vicinity,  said,  “  I  see  them  pass  by,  but  don’t  know 
their  names.  They  don’t  come  in  to  see  me,  and  think 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  liquor  sold.”  An  increase 
of  this  sentiment  among  the  farmers  throughout  the 
country  would  mean  a  big  frost  to  the  saloon  plant. 

© 

The  Italians  are  spoken  of  in  On  the  Wing.  These 
people  seem  to  be  everywhere.  In  New  York  City  is 
what  is  known  as  Little  Italy,  where  for  blocks  one 
might  suppose  that  a  good-sized  Italian  city  had  been 
transplanted,  as  the  people,  the  business  signs  and  the 
jargon  are  all  simon-pure.  In  other  cities  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  conditions  are  the  same,  and  even  in 
small  towns  and  in  the  country,  they  seem  to  swarm. 
From  the  number  we  find  everywhere,  one  might 
imagine  that  a  small  country  like  Italy  would  have 
become  depopulated  before  this.  Most  farmers  report 
that  they  make  good  farm  laborers,  especially  at  all 
such  work  as  digging  and  hoeing.  They  work  for 
lower  wages  than  American  laborers,  and  one  farmer 
said  that  the  women  will  work  for  50  cents  a  day,  and 
do  as  much  work  at  hoeing  as  a  man.  Many  of  those 
in  the  cities  are  saving  their  money  with  the  idea  of 
going  back  to  Italy  to  buy  homes,  but  many  of  those 
in  the  country  are  buying  homes,  some  of  them  farms, 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  good  American  citizens. 
The  children  of  these  are  sent  to  school,  and  the 
teachers  say  that  they  are  bright  and  eager  to  learn 
everything  American.  Many  of  them  may  be  diamonds 
in  the  rough  and  need  considerable  polishing,  but 


they  are  with  us,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  and  our 
part  is  to  help  apply  the  polish. 

© 

Massachusetts  has  adopted  the  Torrens  system  of 
recording  the  titles  of  real  estate.  Under  this  system, 
a  land  owner  may,  by  paying  a  reasonable  fee,  secure 
a  certificate  of  title  which,  unless  questioned  within 
one  year,  will  remain  a  guarantee  of  secure  ownership. 
With  this  certificate,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make 
an  expensive  search  every  time  a  piece  of  property 
changes  hands.  It  will  be  as  easy  to  transfer  real 
estate  thus  certified  as  it  would  be  to  transfer  stocks 
or  bonds.  All  who  deal  in  real  estate  know  the 
costly  and  vexatious  delays  occasioned  by  so-called 
“  searches  ”  whenever  sales  are  made.  We  once  paid 
$50  for  a  search  of  property  which  the  lawyers  had 
gone  over  time  after  time.  The  lawyers  object  to  any¬ 
thing  that  will  make  such  searches  unnecessary,  be¬ 
cause  this  will  deprive  them  of  considerable  revenue. 
Those  who  pay  the  bills,  however,  will  be  glad  of  the 
change.  Real  estate  carries  burdens  enough  now. 

© 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  George  W.  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Delaware,  O.,  who  passed  away  on  July  15, 
having  reached  his  82nd  year.  Two  years  ago,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  printed  a  very  good  likeness  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
and  a  sketch  of  his  eventful  career.  American  horti¬ 
culture  owes  much  to  Mr.  Campbell.  lie  sent  out  the 
Delaware  grape,  which  has  met  with  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess.  In  his  last  years,  Mr.  Campbell  originated  a  grape, 
the  Campbell’s  Early,  which  is  destined  to  live  long 
after  him,  and  which  alone  would  keep  his  name  from 
oblivion.  As  one  by  one  the  old  veterans  of  horticul¬ 
ture  pass  away,  we  stop  to  reflect  how  much  this  coun¬ 
try  really  owes  to  these  quiet,  industrious  men,  who 
labored  so  patiently  to  improve  our  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  A  soldier  or  sailor  may  win  renown  in  a  brief 
engagement,  wherein  he  succeeds  in  killing  thousands 
of  his  fellowmen — the  horticulturist  toils  patiently  for 
years,  to  benefit  his  fellows  in  the  production  of  some 
new  fruit,  and  passes  away,  almost  unnoticed  by  those 
whose  lives  have  been  lightened  by  his  industry.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  soldiers  will 
not  receive  an  undue  share  of  the  world’s  appreciation, 
and  when  monuments  and  other  tokens  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  may  go  to  those  who,  in  the  quieter  walks  of 
life,  lighten  the  world  and  make  the  earth  more  truly 
productive. 

BREVITIES. 

You  don’t  quite  understand,  Don,  how  all  your  shells  went 
wrong; 

You  can’t  see  why  you’re  weak,  Don,  while  we  are  big  and 
strong. 

I  own  it  must  be  pretty  hard  to  wake  up  now  and  find 
How,  through  two  hundred  golden  years,  you’ve  lagged  along 
behind. 

You  used  to  own  the  earth,  Don — at  least  a  goodly  slice; 

Our  sires  were  poor  because,  Don,  they  “couldn’t  raise  the 
price.” 

There’s  frost  and  want  and  hunger  in  the  pedigree  that  runs 
Back  from  the  manly  daring  of  the  men  behind  the  guns. 

Your  ancestors  were  lazy,  they  loafed  on  sunny  isles; 

Our  folks  worked  for  a  living  where  Nature  seldom  smiles. 
You  ran  against  a  century  of  Yankee  public  schools, 

With  ignorance  and  prejudice— of  course,  you  broke  your  tools. 

Go  learn  your  lesson  straight,  Don,  wash  off  your  bigotry, 
Burn  superstition  up,  Don,  and  then  you’ll  plainly  see 
The  way  to  win  your  battles  is  to  build  up  heart  and  head  ; 

A  man  is  but  a  puppet  if  you  grind  him  down  instead. 

Push  the  potted  plants. 

Eat  meat — result,  heat. 

Now  or  never  for  late  cabbage. 

Don’t  be  in  dead  earnest — be  alive. 

The  sharp  tongue  never  minces  words. 

It’s  time  to  consider  the  wheat  ground. 

Fool  speed  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  full  speed. 

Personal  checks  are  payable  to  Hon.  Good  Character. 

Mark  what  we  say — the  Gladstone  strawberry  is  a  comer. 
Wonderful— how  rapidly  Cx-imson  clover  decays  in  the  soil. 
Don’t  let  the  muggy  weather  lead  you  too  often  to  the  mug. 
Hurrah  for  “Old  Gloi’y  ”  !  Don’t  forget  young  glory,  either  ! 

Even  the  Chinamen  on  Dewey’s  ships  fought  themselves  into 
American  citizenship. 

A  free  discussion  of  Uncle  Sam’s  new  girl  (Miss  Hawaii)  on 
page  528.  How  do  you  like  her  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  6  wheat  is  giving  a  good  account  of  itself  in 
New  Jersey  and  westei-n  New  York. 

What  makes  the  finest  cui-rant  jelly  T  A  mixture  of  three  parts 
White  Imperial  and  one  part  Wilder. 

Ireland  seems  to  be  giving  up  flax  culture  to  Russia  and  Hol¬ 
land.  Where  are  Oregon  and  Washington  ! 

There  is  more  niti’ogen  in  tomato  vines  than  in  tobacco  stems. 
The  stems  are  valuable  as  a  potash  fertilizer. 

And  so  the  Pekin  duck  has  nerves!  Well,  now,  who  ever  saw 
high  quality  anywhere  without  these  “  life  strings  ?  ” 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  says  that,  if  Dwarf  Essex  rape  seed  sold  at 
several  dollars  a  pound,  farmers  would  rush  to  use  it.  The  seed 
of  this  valuable  plant  is  cheap,  therefoi’e  escapes  the  notice  of 
too  many. 

In  times  of  deep  depression,  when  you  don’t  know  what  to 
raise,  and  you  think  your  prospects  eaten  up  by  half,  I  will 
make  this  bi’ief  confession — I  have  found  out  that  it  pays  to  cul¬ 
tivate  and  raise  a  hearty  laugh. 
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Among  the  Marketmen 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

A  Novel  Delivery  Wagon. — One  firm  of  flour 
dealers  in  the  city  has  delivery  wagons  built  just  in 
the  shape  of,  although  larger  than,  a  flour  barrel. 
Such  a  wagon  driven  through  the  streets  naturally 
attracts  considerable  attention  ;  being  decorated  in 
large  letters  with  the  name  of  the  firm,  and  the  goods 
it  sells,  it  serves  as  a  continual  advertisement  for  their 
trade.  The  same  idea  is  often  carried  out  by  other 
firms,  the  thought  being  to  get  something  striking, 
original  and  attractive. 

X  X  X 

Varying  Weights  of  Chickens. — One  dealer  told 
me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  had  a  lot  of  chickens  on 
hand,  weighing  about  two  pounds  each,  and  he  was 
having  hard  work  in  getting  rid  of  them.  Just  about 
the  4th  of  July,  demand  seems  to  change,  and  heavier 
sizes  are  required,  buyers  now  wishing  those  weigh¬ 
ing  about  three  pounds  each.  The  desired  weights 
may  vary  in  different  markets,  but  this  is  about  the 
requirement  in  this  market  at  the  present  time.  The 
result  of  the  change  is  that  chickens  of  a  lighter 
weight  than  that  required,  must  sell  for  considerably 
lower  prices. 

X  t  t 

Peaches  on  Top. — This  week,  one  sees  peaches 
everywhere.  The  larger  part  of  them  are  the  Elber- 
tas  from  Georgia,  and  a  fine  appearance  they  make, 
too.  Nearly  all  the  push-carts  are  selling  them,  and 
bananas  and  California  fruits  have  taken  a  back  seat 
for  the  present.  The  ruling  price  is  35  cents  per 
basket,  the  baskets  being  those  used  in  the  regular 
carriers,  holding,  perhaps,  about  six 
quarts ;  one  standkeeper,  more  enter¬ 
prising,  or  else  a  bigger  liar  than  the 
rest,  labeled  his  “Jersey  Peaches.”  These 
peaches  are  fine  enough  to  sell  under 
their  true  colors.  They  receive  a  hearty 
welcome.  I  saw  one  small  lot  in  octa¬ 
gonal  crates,  the  crates  having  a  parti¬ 
tion  like  orange  boxes,  and  holding, 
probably,  about  three  pecks  each. 

x  t  t 

Securing  Ship  m  e  n  t  s  of  Farm 
Products. — The  bogus  commission  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  city  resort  to  various  more 
or  less  ingenious,  but  generally  tricky, 
means  for  securing  shipments.  They 
send  out  all  sorts  of  specious  circulars 
and  letters.  One  of  them  represented 
that  shippers  should  favor  him  with 
their  consignments  because  his  trade  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  first-class  retail  grocers  in 
New  York.  Imagine  the  assurance  of  a 
man  making  such  a  claim.  There  are 
3,000,000  people  in  New  York,  thousands 
of  retail  grocers,  thousands  of  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  ;  yet  this  man  made  this 
preposterous  claim.  No  reputable  com¬ 
mission  merchant  would  make  such  a 
claim,  because  he  knows  that,  to  any 
man  of  experience  or  knowledge  of  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  a  lie  on  the  face  of  it.  An¬ 
other  made  the  equally  preposterous 
claim  that  he  had  the  trade  of  all  the  first-class 
restaurants  and  hotels  in  New  York.  The  latter  are, 
also,  numbered  certainly  by  the  many  hundreds,  if 
not  by  the  thousands.  Any  one  making  such  claims 
or  claiming  facilities  so  far  superior  to  any  one  else 
for  getting  more  than  market  prices,  should  be  let 
severely  alone.  There  are  reputable  firms  who  have  a 
superior  trade,  but  we  don’t  find  them  claiming  the 
earth. 

X  X  X 

A  Popular  Shipping  Basket. — At  Fig-.  242  is 
shown  a  round  basket  which  has  come  into  quite  gen¬ 
eral  use,  especially  with 
southern  shippers  during 
the  past  few  years,  and 
which  is  certainly  a  model. 
The  same  style  comes  in 
two  sizes,  what  is  known 
as  the  half-barrel  basket, 
and  the  third-barrel  bas¬ 
ket,  the  capacity  being  in¬ 
dicated  by  these  words, 
though  some  of  the  baskets 
look  as  though  they  had 
shrunk.  The  basket  is  very 
strongly  built,  and  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  slatted  cover, 
well  fastened  on.  It  is  used  by  the  southern  shippers 
for  string  beans,  peas,  new  potatoes,  onions,  squashes, 
as  well  as  for  apples,  and  some  other  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  presents  an  extremely  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  is  very  convenient  for  handling,  is  well  ven¬ 


tilated,  and  is  of  a  size  to  handle  well.  Its  use  might 
well  be  extended,  especially  by  northern  growers,  for 
fruits  and  vegetables.  I  have  just  seen  some  of  this 
same  style  of  baskets,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  square 
with  the  corners  rounded  off,  thus  making  the  baskets 
nearly  square  instead  of  round.  The  only  advantage 
I  can  see  for  these  is  that  they  might  be  packed  to¬ 
gether  more  closely  in  car  or  boat,  thus  saving  space. 
These  baskets  vary  considerably  in  size,  height  and 
capacity,  but  are  alike  in  general  style. 

X  X  X 

Retail  Buyers  Take  a  Hand. — I  have  spoken 
several  times  recently  of  the  evil  of  shippers  dividing 
up  their  shipments  among  different  commission  mer¬ 
chants,  as  it  generally  results  in  lower  prices.  It  now 
seems  that  there  is,  also,  objection  to  this  from  an  un¬ 
expected  quarter.  We  might  think  that  retail  buyers 
would  not  object  to  this  practice,  but  some  of  the 
better  class  are  doing  so.  Here  is  about  the  way  one 
of  them  puts  the  case  :  “I  made  a  purchase  of  a  fine 
lot  of  southern  peaches  early  in  the  morning,  at  $1.50 
per  case.  I  took  them  to  my  store,  and  was  selling 
them  at  a  small,  though  fair  margin  of  profit.  In  a 
little  while,  customers  began  to  complain  that  a 
neighboring  grocer  was  selling  the  very  same  brand 
of  peaches  at  just  the  price  per  case  that  I  had  paid 
for  mine.  Of  course,  I  could  not  sell  for  that  price 
without  losing  all  my  labor  and  profit,  and  my  only 
recourse  was  to  get  a  reduction  in  price  from  the  man 
of  whom  I  bought.  This  he  was  forced  to  give,  in 
order  to  hold  my  trade,  for  I  could  not  afford  to  pay 
him  higher  prices  than  the  same  peaches  could  have 
been  bought  for  elsewhere.  The  inside  of  the  whole 
matter  was  that  the  shipper  had  divided  his  ship¬ 
ments,  sending  them  to  several  different  receivers, 


and  received  lower  prices  in  consequence.  The  better 
class  of  receivers  had  sold  these  peaches  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  market  at  $1.50  per  case  ;  some  of  the  snide 
concerns,  however,  seeing  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
left  with  peaches  on  their  hands,  sold  the  same  brands 
for  $1.25  per  case,  and  my  rival  had  bought  of  these. 
This  manner  of  doing  business  upsets  trade  com¬ 
pletely.  It  gives  the  small,  third-rate  dealer,  a  chance 
of  shopping  around  among  the  unreliable  receivers, 
and  securing  his  supplies  at  a  lower  price  ;  but  it  also 
demoralizes  the  retail  trade,  and  renders  any  stabil¬ 
ity  of  prices  impossible.  It  would  be  much  better  for 
all  first-class  retailers,  and  it  certainly  would  be  for 
all  shippers,  if  the  latter  would  ship  to  a  few  reliable 
firms  that  would  sustain  a  fair,  uniform  price,  and 
thus  avoid  the  trouble  which  now  prevails.”  f.  h.  v. 


A  FIVE-TON  GRASS  CROP. 

HOW  IT  IS  PRODUCED  AND  MADE. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Clark’s  Grass  Culture, — “  What  is  this  Clark 
system  of  grass  culture  ?  ” 

Every  now  and  then  a  new  subscriber  starts  up  to 
ask  that  question.  Older  readers  remember  the 
articles  on  grass  that  were  printed  two  years  ago. 
There  was  enough  interest  in  the  matter  to  warrant 
us  in  going  over  the  crop  once  more,  and  so  on  July  1, 
I  visited  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Clark's  place  at  Iligganum,  Conn., 
to  have  another  look  at  the  grass.  On  the  way  to  the 
field,  we  stepped  into  the  barn. 

“  There  are  11  tons  of  well-dried  hay  which  we  have 
just  hauled  from  two  acres,”  said  Mr.  Clark. 


There  was  no  guessing  at  this  weight,  either,  for  a 
platform  scales  stood  right  by  the  hay  mow,  and  every 
wisp  of  hay  that  came  in  from  the  field  was  weighed. 
It  was  good  hay,  too.  Not  dry  and  sunburned,  full  of 
weeds  and  foul  stuff,  but  Timothy  and  Red-top  with  a 
little  sprinkle  of  clover  in  it.  Rich  ?  Why  that  hay 
smelled  like  tea — that  fragrance  that  makes  a  good 
farmer  look  at  his  hay  mow  and  wonder  after  all 
whether  the  silo  can  possibly  beat  it.  This  hay  did 
not  come  from  a  young,  newly-seeded  meadow,  either. 
It  had  been  seeded  six  and  seven  years,  and  every  one 
knows  that  this  has  not  been  the  best  grass  season  in 
New  England. 

Out  in  the  field  back  of  the  barn,  the  hay  cut  that 
morning  lay  nearly  two  feet  thick  over  the  field  where 
the  tedders  had  left  it.  Cutting  grass  that  yields  five 
tons  of  hay  per  acre  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
handling  the  ton-per-acre  crop.  A  good  deal  of  first- 
class  hay  is  hurt  in  the  curing. 

Handling-  the  Grass. — On  Mr.  Clark’s  field,  about 
the  following  plan  was  carried  out.  The  mower 
started  at  7:30.  One  hand  followed  the  mower,  and 
with  a  fork,  turned  the  swath  away  from  the  standing 
grass.  After  four  rounds  of  the  mower,  the  haytedder 
was  started  and  kept  running  steadily  until  after 
dinner.  I  met  a  farmer  last  week  who  never  saw  a 
haytedder,  and  did  not  know  what  it  is  expected  to 
do.  It  is  a  tool  for  shaking  up  or  stirring  the  hay.  It 
runs  on  two  wheels  like  a  horserake,  and  behind  it 
are  forks  with  short  handles  which  are  made  to 
“  kick”  or  jerk  out  and  up  by  means  of  gearing  from 
the  axle.  These  forks  give  a  good  imitation  of  the 
work  we  used  to  do  in  “  spreading  hay  ”  behind  the 
mower’s  scythe.  With  five  tons  per  acre,  the  work  of 
the  tedder  is  indispensable.  You  have  no  idea  how 
close  together  the  blades  of  grass  must 
stand  on  an  acre  to  yield  five  tons,  and 
how  deep  they  will  cover  it  when  they 
fall  down.  The  grass  must  be  shaken 
and  stirred  and  broken  by  the  tedder 
teeth,  or  the  moisture  will  not  get  out  of 
it  in  time.  A  ton  of  green  Timothy  grass 
must  give  up,  at  least,  1,000  pounds  of 
water  before  it  can  be  safely  called  hay. 

Getting  in  Hay. — The  grass  in  the 
field  had  been  teddered  steadily  for  five 
hours  and  turned  twice  by  hand.  Then 
it  was  raked  into  windrows,  and  forked 
into  iai-ge  cocks  to  remain  overnight. 
They  were  hauling  in  the  previous  day’s 
cutting.  This  had  been  handled  as  I 
have  described.  In  the  morning,  the 
large  cocks  were  opened  after  the  dew 
was  off,  and  the  grass  scattered  over  the 
ground.  It  was  teddered  four  times,  and 
hand-turned  twice,  then  raked  up  and 
sent  to  the  barn  as  sweet  and  fragrant 
as  any  one  could  wish.  It  was  perfect 
hay  weather  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but 
even  in  rainy  weather,  the  hay  would 
have  been  safe  in  the  large,  neatly-made 
cocks.  Of  course,  it  requires  good  tools 
and  plenty  of  help  to  handle  hay  in  this 
manner.  The  hay  is  good,  though,  when 
it  does  get  under  cover.  What  is  the 
^TheNeVyork  difference  between  hay  and  grass,  any¬ 
way  ?  Water!  What  takes  out  the 
water  ?  The  hot,  drying  wind.  To  let 
the  grass  lie  spread  out  over  the  ground,  is  to  keep 
the  moisture  in  it  or  to  let  more  in.  To  make  hay 
quickly  is  to  keep  it  away  from  the  ground  as  much 
as  possible  after  it  is  cut.  This  is  done  by  shaking  it 
up  with  the  tedder,  and  putting  it  in  high  cocks  while 
the  dew  is  on.  That  makes  hay  and  not  roasted  or 
broiled  grass  ! 

The  Secret  of  It. — But  it  is  all  well  enough  to 
tell  about  handling  the  grass,  but  how  is  the  grass 
itself  produced  ?  Many  farmers  call  two  tons  per  acre 
a  good  yield,  and  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  raise 
over  three  tons  per  acre.  They  say  that  you  cannot 
produce  that  amount  of  grass  without  growing  stems 
six  feet  long.  These  farmers  expect  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  crop  by  increasing  the  length  of  the 
grass,  without  thinking  that  they  can  more  easily 
double  the  weight  by  doubling  the  number  of  plants — 
in  other  words,  by  securing  a  thicker  stand.  I  will 
say  right  here  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  seeding 
with  grain  or  by  seeding  to  Timothy  and  clover  only. 
The  five-ton  grass  on  Mr.  Clark’s  field  does  not  stand 
remarkably  high.  I  have  seen  taller  grass  where  the 
crop  would  run  only  half  as  heavy.  The  grass  is  thick. 
Every  inch  of  space  seems  filled.  The  spaces  between 
the  Timothy  plants  are  filled  with  Red-top.  The 
whole  field  is  covered.  The  secret  of  this  great  hay 
crop  is  no  secret.  Perfect  preparation  of  the  soil, 
heavy  seeding  and  heavy  feeding.  That  is  the  story — 
and  I  want  to  take  time  to  tell  it  all  over  in  new 
words,  for  the  old  is  ever  new,  and  farmers  every¬ 
where  are  interested  in  securing-  the  extra  blade  of 
grass  from  their  hay  fields.  h.  w.  c. 


UNCLE  SAM  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT.  Fig.  243. 

[WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON.] 


And  right  glad  he  may  be  to  get  rid  of  his  responsibilities  in  so  easy  a  way. 
weight  off  his  mind.  Just  notice  the  self-satisfied  expression  on  your  Uncle’s  face  ? 
Herald  artist  has  well  caught  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  in  the  above. 


Fig.  242. 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦  Woman  and  | 
l  The  Home.  | 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦I 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

It  is  asserted  by  one  of  the  bicycle 
journals  that  the  Russian  government 
has  issued  orders  forbidding  wheel  women 
to  wear  corsets  or  skirts !  We  don’t 
know  what  substitutes  they  suggest  for 
these  garments,  but  no  government  has 
ever  yet  attempted  to  regulate  feminine 
costume  without  getting  the  worst  of  it. 

* 

Visitors  to  the  various  Shaker  com¬ 
munities  are  always  impressed  by  the 
exquisite  neatness  everywhere  observed. 
When  details  of  household  management 
are  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  Shaker 
sisters  study  every  way  of  avoiding  un¬ 
necessary  work  or  disorder.  Without 
making  an  idol  of  neatness  at  the  expense 
of  comfort,  most  housekeepers  will  find 
sound  advice  in  that  old  proverb  that 
advises  her  to  use  her  head  to  save  her 
heels  It  is  always  easier  to  avoid  mak¬ 
ing  dirt  than  to  clean  it  up.  Old  news¬ 
papers  are  of  infinite  value  in  such  econ¬ 
omy  of  labor.  Always  have  a  newspaper 
to  spread  out  on  the  floor  when  filling 
the  stove,  or  removing  the  ashes.  Spread 
over  the  table  when  polishing  silver  or 
cleaning  any  bright  metals,  the  news¬ 
paper  prevents  a  good  deal  of  dirt  which 
would  otherwise  be  removed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  much  labor.  In  fact,  it  is  wise 
to  have  newspapers  in  readiness  to  act 
as  shields  whenever  extra  dirt  is  likely 
to  be  brought  in,  though  we  wouldn’t 
like  to  carry  our  neatness  so  far  as  the 
woman  who  handed  her  husband  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  newspapers  every  time  he  came 
into  the  house,  and  compelled  the  poor 
man  to  lay  down  a  roadway  of  them 
wherever  he  went,  for  fear  his  dusty 
shoes  might  soil  the  floor.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  neat  housewife  did  not  insist  upon 
her  visitors  adopting  the  .Japanese  cus¬ 
tom  and  removing  their  shoes  before  en¬ 
tering  the  house. 

* 

For  a  good  many  years,  we  have 
cooked  our  canned  fruit  in  the  jars,  thus 
avoiding  a  great  deal  of  labor,  as  well 
as  preserving  the  fruit  without  breaking. 
A  good  many  housekeepers,  we  find,  are 
still  going  on  in  the  old  way,  cooking 
the  fruit  in  a  preserving  kettle,  and  then 
laboriously  filling  it  into  the  jars.  There 
no  reason  for  this  trouble,  unless 
making  preserves.  Our  method  is  as 
follows  :  The  fruit  is  x>eeled  or  picked 
over,  as  required,  and  put  into  the  jar 
while  raw.  A  syrup  is  made,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  granulated  sugar  to  a  quart  of 
water,  put  in  an  earthen  crock  stood  on 
the  back  of  the  stove,  so  that  the  sugar 
melts.  The  jars  are  filled  with  this,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  any  air  bubbles. 
The  jars  are  then  placed  in  the  wash- 
boiler,  sticks  or  hay  being  put  under¬ 
neath  them,  to  prevent  direct  contact 
with  the  metal,  and  water  is  poured  in 
until  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  jars. 
The  covers  of  the  jars  may  be  laid  on 
top,  but  must  not  be  screwed  down. 
The  wash-boiler  is  brought  forward  on 
the  stove,  the  water  brought  to  a  boil, 
and  kept  boiling  long  enough  to  cook 
the  fruit  in  the  jars.  Berries  and  soft 
fruits  need  but  a  few  minutes.  When 
the  fruit  is  cooked,  the  wash-boiler  is 
drawn  back,  the  jars  filled  with  boiling 
syrup  if  not  quite  full,  and  the  covers 
screwed  on.  This  is  an  excellent  way 
to  can  tomatoes,  only,  in  their  case,  the 
jar  is  filled  with  the  peeled  tomatoes, 
without  any  extra  liquid.  After  cook¬ 
ing,  some  boiling  water  is  added  if  the 
jars  are  not  quite  full.  A  useful  appli¬ 
ance  now  on  the  market  is  the  Mudge 
canner,  which  carries  out  this  style  of 
canning  in  more  finished  form,  but  ex¬ 
cellent  results  are  obtained  with  nothing 
more  elaborate  than  the  family  wash- 
boiler. 


Where  there  is  a  lot  of  heavy  washing 
to  do  in  Summer,  such  as  men’s  over¬ 
alls  and  blouses,  some  homemade  device 
which  will  lighten  the  labor  is  a  great 
convenience.  We  have  heard  of  one 
dairyman  who  was  using  an  old  broken 
Davis  swing  churn  for  this  purpose.  The 
churn  is  filled  with  hot  water  and  soap, 
the  clothes  are  put  into  it,  the  cover  put 
on,  and  then  the  whole  thing  is  well 
shaken  up.  A  large  barrel  or  hogshead 
made  water-tight  is  sometimes  used.  The 
clothes  are  put  into  it  with  the  necessary 
soap  or  washing  powder,  and  then  a  jet 
of  steam  is  turned  into  it,  until  the  water 
boils,  when  the  cover  is  put  on  and  the 
clothes  put  under  high  pressure.  This 
boiling  and  steaming  will  take  the 
greater  part  of  the  dirt  out  of  the  clothes, 
and  only  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  pounding  or  stirring  with  a  long  stick 
will  be  needed  to  finish  them. 


HOUSEWORK  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

To  make  work  in  the  farmhouse  light 
in  Summer,  is  usually  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  any  thought  and  ingenuity, 
but  the  desire  to  simplify  and  avoid  un¬ 
called-for  labor  keeps  us  on  the  right 
track.  Washings  must  necessarily  be 
large,  and  ironings  wearisome,  but  the 
latter,  we  all  know,  can  be  lightened  to 
almost  any  extent  the  housekeeper  has 
the  fortitude  to  decide  upon.  If  only  we 
did  not  so  love  to  see  a  frameful  of  satin- 
smooth  ironing,  the  courage  of  neglect 
would  be  oftener  ours.  We  know  that, 
if  the  white  lawns  and  muslins  we  used 
to  like  for  church  wear  are  replaced  by 
soft,  light  wools  and  silks,  the  little 
girls  look  no  prettier,  but  mamma  is 
more  becomingly  dressed,  and  there  is 
the  gain  of  much  less  fine  ironing.  The 
wrinkled  seersuckers  for  every-day  use 
should  be  kept  in  vogue,  for  they,  also, 
are  labor- savers. 

With  soft  shirts,  fine  and  attractive  as 
the  purse  permits,  and  to  be  worn  al¬ 
most  anywhere  but  to  church  instead  of 
stiff  linen  by  the  masculine  half  of  the 
family,  another  important  item  of  labor 
is  reduced.  Nightshirts,  classed  in  some 
households  as  necessities  and  in  others 
as  “  putting  on  airs  ”,  wash  easily  when 
made  of  outing,  and  if  shaken  smooth 
before  drying,  few  will  notice  though 
they  be  left  unironed.  With  the  dust  of 
hay  fields  and  hoeing  absolutely  unavoid¬ 
able,  a  change  to  fresh  clothing  at  night 
surely  saves  strength  at  the  washboard 
as  well  as  increases  comfort. 

Right  here  one  is  reminded  how  for¬ 
tunate  are  the  farmhouses  where  some 
sort  of  bath-tub  conveniences  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  hired  help  as  well  as  for  the 
family.  Be  not  too  sure  that  Pat  and 
Antonio  would  scorn  the  privilege  of 
keeping  their  persons  clean.  An  old 
Patrick  of  my  acquaintance,  much  of 
whose  work  is  cleaning  stables  and  feed¬ 
ing  swine  is,  his  mistress  avers,  the 
most  punctual  member  of  her  family  as 
to  his  baths,  and  will  never  sleep  but  in 
a  nightshirt.  There  are  few  boys  but 
would  be  glad  of  a  pair  of  pajama  suits 
made  from  striped  outing,  and  the  latest 
fancy  says  that  girls,  too,  are  adopting 
this  comfortable  attire  for  night  wear. 

As  to  how  much  laundering  of  table 
linen  and  how  many  work  dresses  there 
must  be,  the  habit  of  slopping  and  splash¬ 
ing  goes  a  long  way  to  decide.  From 
dislike  of  being  over-nice  and  fussy, 
don't  swing  into  habits  of  carelessness 
that  not  only  swells  the  wash,  but  sets 
an  example  of  heedlessness  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  hired  people.  And  do  let  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  lend  all  possible  aid  in 
removing  odors  and  keeping  sweet  and 
fresh  !  A  morning’s  sunning  and  airing  of 
stockings  and  undervests  cleanses  them 
surprisingly,  and  any  garment  hung  up 
in  a  dry,  airy  place  when  removed,  keeps 
fresh  fully  twice  as  long  as  if  tossed  any¬ 
where  in  a  heap.  Of  course  it  is  not 
easy  to  inspire  the  children  with  the 
necessary  spirit  of  order,  but  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  do  one's  best  in  that  line, 
even  bribes  and  prizes  being  well  spent 
in  the  cause. 


When  the  Summer  days  come,  the 
keeping  of  the  house  clean  is  found  very 
appreciably  lessened  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  living  out  of  doors  to 
which  the  family  is  habituated,  kitchen, 
dining-room  and  bedrooms  being  the 
only  parts  of  the  house  necessary  to 
living  ;  in  some  places,  even  the  dining 
table  is  laid  in  pleasant  weather  on  a 
porch  or  beneath  a  convenient  tree.  An 
improvised  tent  or  awning  often  helps 
to  make  the  little  people  content  and 
comfortable  where  no  shade  trees  are 
near,  and  a  charming  summer  room  can 
be  had  with  only  a  few  grape  vines  and 
a  framework,  however  rough,  of  posts 
and  poles;  but  the  preparation  of  the 
latter  is  work  for  late  Winter  and  Spring 
when  the  men  folks  have  time  to  prepare 
the  frame  and  plant  the  vines. 

“Mother”  must  not  forget  that  the 
more  hours  she  can  sit  out  of  doors  with 
sewing  or  paring  knife,  the  happier  the 
children  will  be  there  with  their  lunch¬ 
eons  and  scatterings  of  all  sorts,  and 
where  the  gain  is  along  the  line  of  health 
and  vigor  for  all  concerned,  the  lessened 
sweeping  and  picking  up  seem  well  worth 
while. 

The  mattings  and  painted  floors  where 
hard-wood  finishings  are  not  found  are 
so  much  liked  by  our  city  housekeepers 
that  we  ought  to  feel  encouraged  to  give 
up  heavy  floor  coverings,  in  some  of  the 
bed-rooms  at  least,  even  though  we  have 
only  plain  carpet  rugs  to  spread  before 
bed  and  bureau.  But  though  city  house¬ 
keepers  lay  aside  nearly  all  draperies, 
even  folding  away  lace  curtains  to  leave 
only  cool  shades  and  screens  at  the  win¬ 
dows,  we,  who  see  more  guests  in  Sum¬ 
mer  than  at  other  seasons,  like  then 
especially  to  make  our  rooms  fresh  and 
attractive  with  ruffled  muslins  and 
touches  of  soft,  cool  colors,  knowing 
that  the  world  of  outdoor  freshness  has 
scarcely  need  to  be  coaxed  indoors,  but 
is  lavish  enough  in  supply  to  spread 
itself  everywhere,  if  given  half  a  chance. 

These  are  the  days  when  we  realize 
that  the  simplest  of  the  children’s  frocks 
are  the  most  satisfactory;  that  the  tucks 
and  ruffles  it  took  so  much  time  to 
fashion,  also  exact  further  tribute 
whenever  they  come  to  the  wash  ;  that 
being  fresh  and  sweet  is  better  than 
being  elaborately  decorated,  and  that  if 
we  would  extract  some  of  Hummer’s 
sweets  for  our  own  needs,  we  must  use 
our  heads  and  plan  wisely. 

p.  T.  PRIMROSE. 


HOME  STUDY. 

When  school  days  are  ended,  a  majority 
of  girls  drop  all  thoughts  of  further 
study.  They  go  into  homes  of  their  own, 
cares  and  duties  multiply  ;  their  time  is 
fully  occupied.  But  I  hold  that  no  woman 
ought  to  be  such  a  slave  to  her  work 
that  she  cannot  have,  at  least  half  an 
hour  each  day  for  instructive  reading  ; 
not  two  hours  one  day  and  none  for 
several  days.  A  little  time  each  day  for 
regular,  systematic  study  is  what  counts. 

I  think  the  Chautauqua  course  of  study 
is  so  nicely  arranged  for  home  readers. 
It  is  a  four-years’  course,  although  each 
year  is  separate  and  complete.  There 
are  five  or  six  books  each  year,  treating 
on  history,  literature,  science  and  art. 
They  are  written  in  a  clear,  interesting, 
style,  so  that  one  need  not  be  highly 
educated  in  order  to  understand  them. 
Then  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Chautauquan,  a  monthly  magazine,  to  be 
read.  The  whole  cost  is  $7.50  each  year; 
this  includes  the  membership  book  con¬ 
taining  examination  questions  on  each 
study.  A  diploma  is  given  at  the  end  of 
the  four-years’  course. 

The  first  year  I  read,  a  relative  and  I 
bought  the  books  together,  thereby  les¬ 
sening  the  expense.  Besides  the  expense 
there  was,  with  me,  a  question  of  time. 
Could  I,  with  all  my  housework,  sewing, 
entertaining  company,  gardening  and 
chicken  raising,  study  40  minutes  a  day  ? 
I  decided  that  I  could  at  least  try,  and 
the  40  minutes’  study  proved  such  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that,  during  the  four  years,  I  com¬ 


pleted  several  extra  courses  of  study, 
thus  adding  seals  to  my  diploma.  To  be 
sure,  I  often  worked  and  studied  at  the 
same  time.  My  book  would  be  propped 
open  on  a  shelf  near  my  work  table  or 
ironing  board. 

When  the  four-years’  work  was  com¬ 
pleted,  I  attended  a  Chautauqua  Assem¬ 
bly,  where  17  staid  matrons  and  one  lone 
man  passed  through  the  golden  gate,  re¬ 
ceived  their  diplomas,  and  were  tendered 
a  reception. 

This  year,  with  my  little  ones  requir¬ 
ing  so  much  care,  I  have  undertaken  but 
one  line  of  C.  L.  S.  C.  study — the  current 
history  course — 15  pages  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauquan  each  month,  and  one  book,  The 
Social  Spirit  in  America.  I  have  a  new 
fad,  however,  that  of  kindergarten.  I 
wish  my  little  girls  to  have  the  benefit 
of  that  training,  and  the  only  way  seems 
to  be  to  teach  them  myself.  I  have  A 
Study  of  Child  Nature,  Finger  Plays,  Bos¬ 
ton  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories, 
Mrs.  Pollock’s  Kindergarten  Manual,  and 
other  books.  The  more  I  study  them, 
the  more  enthusiastic  1  become,  and  only 
wish  that  I  might  have  a  thorough  train¬ 
ing  in  the  work.  Elizabeth  Harrison’s, 
A  Study  of  Child  Nature,  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  any  mother  who  earnestly  desires 
to  train  her  children  aright.  That  re¬ 
minds  me  that  there  is  a  very  good  course 
of  study  for  mothers  in  connection  with 
theC.  L.  S.  C.,  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Many  newspapers  offer  opportunities 
for  home  study  ;  some  give  the  privilege 
of  correspondence  without  charge  to  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  paper.  At  the  end  of  a 
certain  time,  examinations  are  passed 
and  certificates  granted.  If  farmers’ 
wives  and  daughters  would  become  in¬ 
terested  in  home  study  and,  where  farm¬ 
houses  are  close  together,  organize  read¬ 
ing  circles,  mothers’  meetings,  or  even 
mending  clubs,  where  good  books  are 
read  by  one  of  the  members  while  others 
mend,  there  would  be  less  talk  of  the 
monotony  of  farm  life  and  the  insane 
asylums  being  filled  with  farmers’ 
Wives.  MARY  S.  8TEI.SON. 


ON  GEMS. 

“  You  see  I  have  made  a  special  study 
of  them,”  said  Cousin  Amy,  when  her 
breakfast  gems  were  praised,  “and  my 
present  recipe  is  my  own  invention.” 

“  Do  give  it  to  us.” 

“  It  is  simple.  A  cupful  and  a  half  of 
dry  material  thoroughly  mixed  with 
one-half  of  an  even  teaspoonful  of  soda 
crushed  fine,  and  the  same  of  salt.  A 
cupful  of  sour  milk,  creamy  if  possible, 
and  an  egg  beaten  together,  then  mixed 
quickly  with  the  flour  or  meal.  They 
should  be  put  at  once  into  smoking  hot 
gem-pans,  and  baked  in  a  quick  oven. 
This  amount  will  make  12  gems.  Don’t 
fill  the  compartments  too  full.  Make 
the  mixture  hold  out  to  fill  them  all,  and 
let  the  soda  and  sour  milk  do  the  rest. 

“  My  little  tin  measure  is  very  useful. 
It  holds  two  cupfuls,  and  is  marked  off 
to  show  where  the  half  cupfuls  come.  I 
measure  the  dry  material  first,  then 
measure  the  cup  of  sour  milk,  break  the 
egg  into  it,  and  beat  in  the  measure  with 
the  egg  beater,  then  pour  into  the  dry 
material,  and  stir  together  quickly.  I 
have  tried  baking  powder,  but  it  is  more 
expensive  and  not  nearly  so  good.  I  have 
found  by  many  experiments  that  I  get 
the  best  results  by  using  the  proportions 
I  have  given  you.” 

“  But  the  gems  are  not  the  same  every 
day.  What  are  your  other  rules  ?  ” 

“•  I  have  only  that  one,  really.  I  vary 
it  by  changing  the  dry  material.  For 
instance  : 

“  Flour  gems,  1%  cupful  Haxell  flour. 

“Entire  wheat,  \]4  cupful  entire 
wheat  flour. 

“  Rye,  one  cupful  entire  wheat  and  one- 
half  cupful  rye. 

“  Rye  and  Indian,  one-half  cupful 
each  entire  wheat,  rye  and  Indian. 

“  Indian,  one  cupful  entire  wheat,  and 
one-half  cupful  Indian.  I  sometimes  add 
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a  little  sugar  to  these,  but  they  are  good 
without.” 

“You  use  entire  wheat  flour  in  nearly 
every  one  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  more  hygienic,  and  we  like 
the  taste  better.  My  family  like  the  rye 
and  the  rye  and  Indian  best.  When  eggs 
are  very  high-priced,  I  leave  them  out, 
and  the  gems  don’t  go  a-begging  even 
then  ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  an 
egg  makes  them  nicer.” 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


A  SWING  SEAT. 

The  comfortable  little  swing  seat 
shown  in  Fig.  344,  is  made  from  a  grocery 
box,  one  side  being  removed,  and  the 
ends  rounded  for  arms.  The  ropes  are 
arranged  in  the  manner  shown  to  give 


proper  support  to  the  seat,  so  that  it  will 
not  break  or  come  apart.  A  little  cushion 
gives  a  comfortable  seat,  while  the  back 
may  be  upholstered  if  out'  desires  to  add 
the  finishing  touches.  n.  w. 


LITTLE  CONVENIENCES. 

There  are  many  little  things  that  help 
about  one’s  work,  if  one  can  only  think 
of  them.  Here  are  a  few  things  I  have 
found  useful : 

Broom  IIangkr. — The  best  one  I  ever 
used  was  made  with  a  headless  nail  and 
a  half-inch  bit  and  stock.  The  headless 
nail  was  driven  into  the  wall  where  the 
broom  was  to  hang,  and  with  the  bit,  a 
hole  was  bored  near  the  end  of  the 
broom-handle — the  hole  at  right  angles 
to  the  broom,  of  course — and  then  the 
broom  was  hung  on  the  nail.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  hole  over  a  string  can  be 
seen  at  once.  A  hole  does  not  get  twisted 
together  and  have  to  be  picked  apart,  it 
never  breaks,  and  it  takes  only  one  hand 
to  hang  the  broom  by  the  hole,  whereas 
it  takes  two  to  hang  it  by  the  string. 

Improvised  Refrigerator. — Our  cellar 
is  cold,  but  as  the  windows  are  open  and 
cats  are  likely  to  get  in,  we  have  to  be 
careful  how  we  leave  things  down  there. 
There  was  an  old  oil-stove  oven  which 
was  not  in  use,  and  I  carried  it  down 
cellar  and  put  it  on  a  shelf.  In  this, 
things  can  be  kept  cool  and  safe,  and  as 
there  is  a  shelf  in  the  middle  of  it,  it 
will  accommodate  quite  a  number  of 
dishes. 

Houskct.kaning  Help. — Have  a  square 
piece  of  tin  or  zinc,  one  edge  straight 
and  flat,  the  opposite  side  bent  slightly, 
with  strips  of  wood  fastened  on,  to  pre¬ 
vent  cutting  the  hands.  When  the  tops 
of  mop-boards  are  to  be  cleaned,  or  the 
edges  of  door  and  window  frames,  hold 
the  piece  of  tin  against  the  wall-paper 
to  protect  it  from  getting  wet  while  the 
paint  is  being  cleaned. 

Wood-Carrier  for  the  Men  Folks. — 
A  common  shorts  bag,  with  a  rope  of  the 
right  length,  its  two  ends  fastened  to 
the  upper  corners  of  the  bag,  makes  a 
good  wood-carrier  when  the  kitchen 
wood-box  is  to  be  filled.  The  rope  is 
slipped  over  the  shoulders,  or  over  one 
and  under  the  other  arm,  then  the  other 
end  of  the  bag  is  held  up  apron-wise  and 
the  wood  piled  in.  A  huge  armful  of 
wood  can  be  carried  easily  in  this  way. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


On  the  Wing. 


IMPRESSIONS  AND  EXPRESSIONS. 

PEOPLE  AND  THINGS  ALONG  THE  LAKES. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.] 

An  Italian  Picnic. — Entering  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  a  junction  in  Livingston  County, 
the  first  impression  received  was  a 
reminiscence  of  the  New  York  Barge 
Office,  for  both  waiting-rooms  and  plat¬ 
form  were  overflowing  with  Italians — 
men,  women  and  children.  They  wrere 
not  newly-arrived  immigrants,  however; 
the  children  were  sufficiently  American¬ 
ized  to  chew  gum  and  wear  jean  over¬ 
alls,  while  the  younger  women  wore 
brilliantly  decorated  hats  instead  of 
shawls  and  kerchiefs.  When  the  train 
came  along,  they  all  climbed  into  the 
cars,  laughing,  chattering  and  playing 
pranks  on  each  other  like  a  lot  of  school 
children.  When  their  station  was 
reached,  they  all  trooped  out,  giving  a 
smiling  good-bye  to  the  other  passengers. 
1  asked  the  brakeman  whether  it  was  an 
Italian  excursion. 

“  They’re  bean  and  pea  pickers,  going 
out  to  work  for  the  canners.  A  whole 
troop  of  them  comes  from  the  larger 
towns  each  year,  working  along  to  keep 
up  with  the  crop.  They  board  them¬ 
selves,  and  live  in  any  old  barracks.  I 
guess  it’s  their  way  of  taking  a  Summer 
vacation.” 

“  Are  they  regarded  as  desirable 
workers  ?  ” 

“Yes;  they  work  hard,  whole  fami¬ 
lies  together,  and  it’s  generally  hard  to 
get  any  other  help.  Some  of  them  seem 
pretty  rough,  according  to  our  notion, 
but  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  trou¬ 
ble  with  them.  There’s  one  thing  I  no¬ 
tice  with  all  these  Italians— they  all 
seem  to  think  such  a  lot  of  their  own 
folks.  You  see  a  troop  of  them  together  ; 
they  chatter  away,  calling  each  other 
pet  names,  and  playing  with  the  young¬ 
sters,  as  though  they  were  happy  just  to 
be  together.  I  don't  suppose  they  really 
think  more  of  their  kin  than  we  do,  but 
they  show  it,  and  we  don’t  seem  to  have 
the  same  knack  !  ” 

Cultivating  the  Sugar  Beet. — In  dis¬ 
cussing  sugar-beet  possibilities  with  one 
man  who  has  a  fine  opportunity  for 
studying  general  farm  operations,  I  was 
struck  by  his  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
subject.  He  agreed  that  sugar  beets 
opened  wide  possibilities  to  the  farmers, 
but  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  great 
difficulty  lay  in  the  mode  of  culture  re¬ 
quired.  Successful  sugar-beet  culture 
requires  much  hand  work,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  this  critic  that  the  average 
farmer  would  not  give  this  work.  Under 
the  inspection  system  adopted  by  some 
contract  buyers,  the  grower  would  be 
obliged  to  give  this  thorough  culture 
and  thinning  necessary  for  the  best 
growth  of  the  beets,  even  though  he 
were  not  otherwise  disposed  to  do  so. 
But  most  of  the  farmers  who  are  now 
trying  sugar  beets  are  sufficiently  pro¬ 
gressive  to  use  the  best  methods  of 
culture. 

Small  Fruits. — There  is  a  large  area 
in  small  fruits  throughout  western  New 
York,  but  one  change  in  conditions  is 
the  lessening  outlet  for  evaporated  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries.  A  few  years 
ago,  there  was  a  large  trade  in  this  line, 
but  the  demand  now  appears  to  grow 
smaller  year  by  year.  Formerly  evapo¬ 
rated  blackberries  and  raspberries  were 
much  used  in  mining  and  logging  camps, 
railway  restaurants,  etc.,  but  the  cheap¬ 
ness  and  good  quality  of  canned  fruits, 
together  with  the  abundance  of  oranges 
and  bananas,  has  lessened  this  trade. 

Some  War  Talk. — When  I  left  New 
York,  Newspaper  Row  was  blocked  every 
day  by  excited  crowds,  who  stood  out  in 
the  roadway  to  watch  the  frequent  bul¬ 
letins,  while  they  sang  “  My  Country, 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


’Tis  of  Thee”,  with  convincing  fervor. 
The  crowds  collect  there  still,  but  they 
are  not  quite  so  effervescent  now  as  in 
the  first  days  of  the  war.  After  this 
noisy  patriotism,  it  was  quite  a  surprise 
to  see  the  small  towns  with  few  bulletins 
and  no  excitement,  where  people  were 
quite  content  to  get  their  news  from  the 
front  once  a  day  or  even  less  frequently. 
It  was  not  that  they  were  not  deeply  in¬ 
terested,  but  the  attitude  was  very  well 
expressed  by  one  elderly  farmer,  when  I 
asked  him  whether  he  was  not  very 
anxious  for  more  war  news. 

“Of  course  I  am,  but  I’m  not  worry¬ 
ing.  I  can’t  fight  myself,  but  so  long  as 
Uncle  Sam  continues  to  do  business, 
things  are  bound  to  come  out  all  right, 
and  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  raise 
big  crops  to  feed  our  men  who  are  doing 
the  fighting.  I  guess  a  man  can  use  as 
much  patriotism  in  fighting  weeds  and 
bugs  as  in  fighting  Spaniards  !  ” 

But  while  every  one  showed  ardent  in¬ 
terest  in  the  success  of  American  arms, 
and  a  desire  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion,  there  was  a  marked  feeling, 
wherever  free  expression  was  made,  that 
we  ought  to  have  settled  our  differences 
without  war.  The  forward  policy  of 
territorial  expansion  does  not  seem  to  be 
popular.  War  for  humanity’s  sake  might 
be  condoned,  but  not  war  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  territory.  I  met  one  imperialist, 
who  held  that  we  ought  to  possess  all 
the  West  Indies,  as  many  Pacific  islands 
as  we  could  add  to  our  collection  and,  in 
course  of  time,  Canada  and  Mexico.  I 
meekly  suggested  that  we  are  not  badly 
crowded  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
there  are  some  serious  home  problems 
yet  to  be  worked  out  ;  but  he  held  that 
the  home  problems  would  right  them¬ 
selves,  while  we  carried  the  gospel  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  clean  living  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Still,  this  was  not  the  gen¬ 
eral  view.  Few  other  classes  have  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  the  farmers  during  the 
years  of  business  depression,  and  as 
war  began  at  a  time  when  we  were  all 
hoping  for  legitimate  prosperity,  there 
is  reason  for  a  conservative  attitude. 
This  does  not  interfere  with  a  patriotism 
that  is  sincere,  without  being  spectacular. 

Peaches  and  Peach  Curl. — Last  year, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  illustrated  some  of  the 
peaches  grown  by  King  &  Robinson,  in 
Tompkins  County.  This  orchard,  when 
visited,  was  suffering  severely  with  the 
leaf-curl,  like  all  the  other  orchards 
this  year.  Some  trees  were  already 
rallying  from  the  trouble,  others  were 
so  badly  affected  that  a  severe  cutting 
back  seemed  their  only  salvation.  The 
disease  caused  extensive  dropping  of  the 
fruit,  lessening  the  thinning  ;  ordinarily, 
from  one-tliird  to  two-thirds  of  the  fruit 
is  removed  in  thinning.  Does  it  pay  to 
thin  carefully?  Mr.  King  thinks  so; 
his  choice  peaches  are  packed  in  flat 
packages  containing  about  three  dozen, 


these  being  intended  for  the  fastidious 
dessert  trade.  All  the  peaches  are  care¬ 
fully  graded.  Thorough  working  is 
given  to  the  orchards,  first  with  the 
plow,  afterwards  with  the  cultivator, 
until  there  is  danger  of  knocking  off  too 
many  fruits.  The  peach  orchards  slope 
down  towards  the  shores  of  Cayuga  Lake 
and,  at  first  sight,  the  rocky  soil  looks 
quite  unpromising,  unless  one  knows 
something  of  the  high-flavored,  richly- 
colored  fruit  produced  by  this  district. 
Many  fine  grapes  are  grown  on  these 
slopes,  Vergennes  being  produced  in  high 
quality,  and  extensive  young  plum  or¬ 
chards  give  promise  of  future  productive¬ 
ness. 

Poultry  with  Peaches. — Mr.  King’s 
partner,  Mr.  Robinson,  has  taken  up 
poultry  as  a  specialty,  aside  from  the 
fruit  and  lamb  crops  in  which  both  are 
interested.  lie  is  an  egg-producer,  find¬ 
ing  his  market  in  New  York  City,  and 
Leghorns  appear  to  be  his  favorite  birds. 
The  eggs  are  put  up  in  small  packages, 
and  are  always  uniform  in  grade,  fresh 
and  clean.  By  shipping  nothing  but  high- 
class  eggs,  the  name  stenciled  upon  each 
package  has  become  a  warranty  of 
quality.  It  is  always  noted  that  a  man 
whose  name  is  a  guarantee  finds  no 
trouble  in  selling  his  stock  a  shade  above 
market  quotations.  k.  t.  r. 
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BICYCLES 

for  Men,  Women,  Girls 
“•.Boys.  Complete  line. 
All  brand  new  models. 

(75  ‘(Ukwood’  fur  <32.HO 

_  _  <G0  ‘Arlington’  “  <24.50 

_ Money  In  Advance.  Others  »t  <15,  <17  ud  <20 

WB1TK  TODAI  for  SPECIAL  OFFER,  ,7>00  *  ,1JU0 

Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D.wlth  privilege  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  from  manufacturers, save  agents  &  dealers  profits 

far**  Hla*  Catalogs  free.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION. 
!«  w.  VanHuren  Street,  B4S4S,  Chi.  a**,  LLU. 


$9.50  BUYS  A  VICTOR 

Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  Pinef; 
Finished;  Guaranteed  for  10  Team.  Write  for  40  Page  Cate* 
logos.  Attachment*  Free.  80  DAY8  FRJEX  TRIAL.  Addrea 
Dtpt.899  VICTOR  HFS.  CO.,  90-98  Hu-kot  Bt., Chirac*. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations, 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  I*.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities. 

Price  alone 


Poultry  Keeper . $o.5U 

Inter-State  Poultry  man . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 26 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  l.uo 


Total .  . CL  DO 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  dally  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  Thk 
Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  $1.(56. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.(55. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

is  the  great  Republican  National  Weekly. 
We  send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  oue  year,  for  $1.30. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  New  Yc  HK. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 


WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $30. 
We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  eountry 
should  pay  $40  or  $5Q,  or  even  $35  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $30,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fail- 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THR  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  has  been  far  from  brisk  all 
the  week.  The  market  opened  on  Monday  with 
wheat  weaker  and  very  little  business  doing. 
The  foreign  markets  were,  also,  reported  weak. 
The  market  gained  a  little  strength  and  some 
activity  as  the  week  went  on,  but  was  very 
irregular.  Oats  have  been  firm  on  good  export 
sales,  and  while  corn  grew  stronger  during  the 
week,  it  has  again  weakened.  The  week  closed 
with  some  slight  advance  in  the  wheat  market. 
The  barley  market  is  simply  nominal,  as  there  is 
nothing  doing  in  old  barley,  and  the  new  crop 
has  not  yet  begun  to  arrive.  Cash  quotations 
for  grain  in  Chicago,  are  about  as  follows:  No.2 
Spring  wheat,  75c. ;  No. 3 Spring  wheat,  70c.;  No.2 
red,80*4c. ;  No.  2  corn,  33)4  to  3.3 %c. ;  No.  2  oats, 
24c.;  No.  2  white  oats,  28c.;  No.  3  white,  26  to 
26*4c. ;  No.  2  barley,  32  to  35c.  Beans  have  ad¬ 
vanced  somewhat  for  most  varieties,  and  the 
market  is  Arm. 

The  market  is  better  all  around  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  Prices  have  advanced  on  almost  all  lines 
of  butter  and  cheese.  Receipts  have  been  moder¬ 
ate,  considerably  smaller  than  in  previous  weeks, 
but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  receipts  are  of 
extra  quality,  so  that  the  proportion  that  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  the  highest  jjrices  is  small.  Taken  all  to¬ 
gether,  the  market  is  in  good  shape.  There  is 
considerable  out-of-town  demand;  only  a  moder¬ 
ate  demand  for  State  dairy;  cheese,  also,  shows 
considerable  falling  off  from  the  best  quality, 
but  for  the  highest  grades,  there  is  an  extra  good 
demand  from  exporters.  Boston  reports  butter 
steady  at  17*4  to  18c.  for  northern;  17  to  17*4c. 
for  western;  1854  to  14c.  for  imitation;  13c.  for 
ladles;  cheese  firm  at  7  to  714c.  Chicago  reports 
butter  firm  at  13*4  to  16‘4c.  for  creameries;  11  to 
14c.  for  dairies.  In  Philadelphia,  butter  is  firm  at 
18c.  for  fancy  creamery,  and  20c.  for  prints.  St. 
Louis  reports  butter  firm  at  14  to  17c.  for  cream¬ 
eries,  and  12  to  15c.  for  dairies. 

The  poultry  market  is  in  considerably  better 
shape  at  somewhat  higher  prices  for  most  lines. 
Receipts  have  been  moderate,  and  stock  has 
been  working  out  fairly  well.  There  are  too  many 
small  chickens  received.  Ducks  continue  weak, 
and  pigeons  sell  very  slov.'ly.  Considerable 
frozen  stock  is  being  brought  out  of  the  refriger¬ 
ators,  and  this  tends  to  prevent  any  extreme 
price  for  dressed  poultry.  Spring  ducks  are  very 
low  in  price,  lower,  in  fact,  than  ever  before 
known  at  this  season.  Receipts  of  eggs  are  light, 
but  the  best  grades  are  extremely  scarce,  and 
prices  are  well  sustained.  In  Chicago,  eggs  are 
steady  at  11c. ;  in  Cincinnati,  firm  at  9c. ;  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  steady  at  14c.  for  fresh,  nearby,  13*4c. 
for  western,  and  11  to  12c.  for  southern;  in  St. 
Louis,  firm  at  9c.,  loss  off. 

Receipts  of  fresh  fruits  have  been  quite  liberal 
with  the  exception  of  plums  which  have  not  been 
arriving  very  freely.  Peaches  take  the  lead  in 
the  market  this  week.  Considerable  quantities 
of  muskmelons  and  watermelons  have  arrived, 
the  latter  meeting  an  extremely  good  demand  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  hot  weather.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  choice,  handpicked  apples.  The 
larger  part  of  the  receipts  are  windfalls,  are  of 
indifferent  quality,  and  sell  slowly.  Raspberries 
are  in  smaller  supply,  but  many  of  them  soft,  and 
sell  for  low  prices.  Blackberries  are  selling  at 
low  prices,  but  large  quantities  of  them  are  find¬ 
ing  an  outlet.  The  dried  fruit  market  shows 
little  change. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  fairly  liberal,  and 
prices  somewhat  lower.  There  is  a  light  supply 
and  a  good  demand  for  choice  stock  ;  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  cabbage  and  a  glut  of  cucumbers.  Green 
corn  is  becoming  more  plentiful,  and  lower  in 
price ;  some  hothouse  lettuce  from  Boston  has 
appeared ;  there  is  an  active  demand  for  peppers; 
a  large  supply  of  green  peas  and  string  beans, 
and  an  accumulation  of  squashes;  tomatoes 
are  selling  less  freely,  though  prices  are  well  sus¬ 
tained.  _ 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  Juj.y  23,  1898. 
BRANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  45  @1  50 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  20  @1  45 

Medium,  choice . 1  30  @1  35 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 110  @126 

Pea,  choice . 1  27  @1  30 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  10  @1  25 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  90  @2  00 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  50  @1  80 

White  Kidney,  choice . 145  @  — 

Yellow  Rye,  choice . ...1  40  @1  45 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  60  @  — 

Lima,  California . 2  00  @2  05 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  75  @  77 

1897,  bags .  72  @  75 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  87  @  90 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  87  @  90 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  17  @  1714 

Western,  firsts .  10)4®  17 

Western,  seconds .  16)6@  10 

Western,  thirds .  14  @  15 

State,  fancy .  17  @  — 

State,  firsts .  10  @  16)4 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  15)4 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  15*4®  10 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  14  @  16 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  15  @  15)4 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  14  @  15 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  12  @  13)4 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras .  14  @  14)a 

Firsts .  18  @  13)4 

Seconds .  12  @  12)4 

Western  factory,  extras .  12^@  13 

Firsts  . 12)4@  1244 

Seconds .  1144@  12 

Thirds .  11  @  11)4 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  7*4@  7)4 

Colored,  large,  choice .  7 )4@  ~H 

White,  large,  choice .  7)4@  7*4 

Large,  good  to  prime .  ti%®  7 

Large,  common  to  fair .  5)4@  0)4 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  8  ®  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  7)4@  754 


State,  small,  good  to  prime .  7  @  7)4 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  6)4@  6*4 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  0  @  0)4 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  514®  &94 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  5  @  5*4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4‘4@  454 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @  3*4 

Full  skims .  1)4®  2 

EGG8. 

J  ersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  1514®  10 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  14  @  15 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  o.,soff .  13)4©  14 

W’n&8’west'n.defective,per30-dozcase.2  4U  @3  30 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 1  80  @2  55 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  50  @2  00 

FRUITS— DREED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy  to  ex. fancy..  9)4@  9)4 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  854@  9 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  854 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  5 )4@  7*4 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters .  251®  3*4 

Sun-drle^  Southern,  quarters .  2)4®  3*4 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb...  3  @  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  3)4®  35! 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2  @  — 

Cherries,  189S,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  3  @  354 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Sun-dried,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Huckleberries.  1897.  per  lb .  5  @  5*4 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Southern,  green,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  60 

Per  *4-bol  basket . 1  00®  1  25 

Nearby,  hand  picked,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Nearby,  windfall,  per  bbl . 2  0U@2  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  60®  75 

Bears,  LeConte,  per  bbl . 3  li0@4  00 

Nearby,  common,  per  bush  box .  Oil®  75 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  per  case . 1  00@3  50 

Peaches,  Southern  choice,  per  carrier . 1  37@  — 

Prime . 1  25®  — 

Poor  to  fair . 1  00@1  12 

Plums.  Southern,  Botan,  per  carrier . 1  50®  — 

Wild  Goose . 1  00@1  25 

Robinson . . . 1  OOfel  25 

Currants,  per  quart .  6®  7 

Watermelons,  large,  per  car-load  . 175  00®250  00 

Small  to  medium . 150  00@200  00 

Large,  per  100  .  20  00®30  00 

Small  to  medium . 12  00®18  00 

Muskmelons,  Southern,  per  bushel  basket..  50@1  5o 

Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket . 1  00@1  50 

N.  C.,  common  to  fair,  per  case .  60 @1  Oo 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  0®  7 

Jersey,  per  quart .  0®  8 

Mountain,  per  quart .  7®  8 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  0@  7 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  cultivated,  per  quart..  3®  5 

Raspberries,  Up-River,  red,  per  pint .  3®  5 

Per  3-to-quart  cup .  2®  3 

Red,  Jersey,  per  pint .  2)4@  3)4 

Gooseberries,  small  to  medium,  per  quart..  4®  6 

GRAIN. 

Wheat .  78  @  88 

Corn .  32  @  38 

Oats .  20  @  38 

Rye .  45  @  55 

Barley  malting .  42  @  50 

Feeding . . .  33  @  35 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  75 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  05 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  4u 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 30  ©  35 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

Straw,  long  rye.  per  100  lbs . 25  @  40 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  30 

HONEY. 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5)4®  6*4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  55 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  Scarce. 

Prime .  10  @  11 

Low  to  medium .  7  @  9 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898 .  3)4®  0*4 

Olds .  i  @  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897.  choice .  12  @  13 

Prime .  10  @  — 

Low  to  medium .  4  @  9 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1890  .  3  @  0 

Olds .  1*4@  3 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897  .  33  @  40 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  0  @  7 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  0*4@  7*4 

Small,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  0  @  6)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  534 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb _ 

Phi  la.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Western,  dry  picked,  large,  per  lb... 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime... 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  . . 

Heavy,  per  lb.  . 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb . 

Long  Island.  Spring,  per  lb . 

Western,  Spring,  fair  to  good,  per  lb. 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  &West’n.per  lb 

Southern,  ner  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair . 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair . 

Young,  per  pair . 


7 

@ 

8 

18 

@ 

19 

13 

@ 

15 

15 

@ 

10 

12 

@ 

15 

10 

@ 

10)4 

9)4® 

10 

9)4® 

10 

9 

@ 

9)4 

5 

@ 

8 

10)4® 

— 

10 

@ 

— 

3 

@ 

J 

15 

@ 

— 

2  00 

@ 

— 

1  25 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

_ 

12 

@ 

13 

11 

@ 

11)4 

7 

@ 

7 

@ 

8 

30 

@ 

80 

75 

@1  25 

20 

@ 

— 

15 

@ 

— 

POTATOES. 


Southern,  prime . 2  25@2  60 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  50 

Culls,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 


SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  75@3  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @1  25 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches...  1  00  @  — 

Corn,  Hackensack,  per  100  . 1  25  @1  60 

Jersey,  per  100 .  75  @125 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk,  per  l-3d  bbl-basket.  10  @  15 

Per  obi .  25  @  35 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  25  @  30 

Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100 . 2  00  @4  00 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bb!  . 150  @4  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  )s-bbl  basket . 1  25  @2  00 

Per  bushel  box....j . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern,  per  bushel  basket .  75  @1  00 

Lettuce,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  N.  C.,  per  carrier  . 1  00  @1  75 

Southern  Jersey,  per  bushel  box . 1  00  @2  00 

Per  small  basket .  50  @  75 

Upper  Jersey,  per  bushel  box  . 1  25  @2  25 

Balt,  and  Wash.,  per  small  basket...  75  @100 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  75  @100 

Peas.  Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  25  @1  50 

Western  New  York,  per  bag..... . 1  25  @1  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  75  @1  00 

Kohlrabie,  per  100  bunches . 100  @  — 

Squash.  Southern,  per  bbl  crate .  50  @100 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  40  @  60 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches  .1  00  @2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl . 100  @  — 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.2  25  @2  75 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y„  Red,  per  bag . 2  00  @2  75 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  25  @2  50 

Southern,  per  )4-bbl  basket . 1  00  @1  25 

Per  bbl .  1  75  @2  50 

String  beans.  Boston,  wax,  per  basket ...  1  25  @1  50 

Long  Is  and.  per  bag . 1  25  @1  50 

Baltimore,  per  basket . 125  @  — 


A  TINY  BUD 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  it  could  do  ?  Are  all 
your  trees  productive  and  profitable  ?  Would  you  like 
to  know  how  to  make  them  so?  Our  little  booklet, 
“A  TINY  BUD,”  may  help  you.  It’s  free.  Our  catalogue  for  Fall,  ready  later,  will  interest  you. 
It’s  different  from  all  others,  because  it  tells  the  truth  about  varieties.  Send  your  address  now. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


For  t  he  best  in  the  nursery  line,  both  in 

FRUITS  AND  ORNAMENTALS 

and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times,  consult 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  II,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Catalogues  free. 

A I  Potted  Strawberry  Plants, 

25  Glen  Mary  ( 

25  Gardner 
12  Bismarck 

PETER  SPEER.  Passaic.  N.  J. 


Envelopes  and 
Letter  Paper. 


I*- 


Express  for  $1X0. 


Clearview  Stock  Farm 

Offers  a  few  fine  Jersey  Bulls,  sired  by  Ida  s  Rioter 
of  Hi.  Lambert  18th,  at  prices  to  suit  the  Farmer. 

J.  8.  CAMPBELL.  Butler.  Pa. 


DAMS  The  double-acting  rams 

open  the  valves  as  well  as  shut 
them  off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More 
water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste  then  any 
ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  HODGKINS  &  SONS,  Marlboro,  N.  II. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  $19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  $19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-ir,ch 
tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  cost  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set 
of  uew  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


Established  1875. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  <Sl  36  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


Neat  stationery  of  good  quality  is  more 
important  in  eorrespondence  than  most 
farmers  think.  It  creates  a  favorable 
impression  in  the  mind  of  your  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  your  business  is  likely  to 
have  prompter  and  better  attention  than 
it  would  if  your  stationery  showed  in¬ 
dication  of  carelessness  on  your  part. 
For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we 
have  put  up  a  package  of  50  envelopes 
and  a  pad  of  100  sheets  of  paper  in  a 
neat  box  that  we  can  send  postpaid  for 
35  cents.  Five  packages  by  express  $1.25 
prepaid.  The  envelopes  and  paper  are 
made  to  match  and  of  good  quality  of 
rag  paper.  We  will  send  one  package 
free  to  any  one  who  will  send  one  new 
subscription  to  The  R.  N.  Y.,  at  $1. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

We  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stencils  on  application. 

Reference:  Gansevoort Bank. 


GOLD  WATCH  FOR  $9.50. 

WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN. 

This  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  watches 
that  we  ever  struck.  We  do  not  expect  ever 
to  get  another  lot  of  as  good  watches  at  the 
price.  We  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
these  now.  They  are  in  high-grade,  gold- 
filled  cases  warranted  to  wear  for  15  years. 
The  case  is  made  from  two  sheets  of  solid 
gold  rolled  out  with  a  sheet  of  heavier  metal 
between,  to  make  the  case  stiff er  and  more 
durable,  and  is  an  excellent  protection  for 
the  works.  The  works  contain  all  the  latest 
improvements,  including  seven  jewels,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  patent 
regulator,  porcelain  dials,  and  are  stem¬ 
winding  and  stem-setting.  The  watch  has 
an  open  face  with  heavy  beveled  glass  crystal, 
and  with  screw  back  and  front,  and  patent 
inside  dust  band,  making  a  complete  dust- 
proof  case.  We  guarantee  this  watch  in 
every  way,  and  will  return  money  to  any  one 
not  satisfied.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
one  not  being  satisfied.  It’s  a  great  bargain.  We 
send  it  by  registered  mail,  postpaid  for  $9.50.  We 
include  a  year’s  subscription  for  $10,  or  we  will  send 
it  free  for  a  club  of  25  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 

A  Watch  for  the 

Women  Folk. 

We  have  wanted  to  get  hold  of  a  good  cheap  watch 
for  Rural  girls  and  women  folk,  hut  never  succeeded 
until  now.  Here  it  is,  fully  warranted.  Nickel  case 
and  movement,  jeweled,  stem-wind  and  set.  Price, 
with  handsome  chatelaine  pin,  as  shown  in  cut,  $3.50, 
or  we  will  send  it  and  one  yearly  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  $4,  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  10 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  girls  to  show  their  enterprise.  It  also 
affords  a  way  for  the  boys  to  do  something  nice  for 
the. sister.  A  club  of  10  may  be  raised  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  watch  makes  a  nice  present  for  the  mother 
or  sister. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Terms  of  capitulation  arranged  with  Cien. 
Toral.  All  the  surrendered  Spanish  soldiers  are 
to  be  sent  to  Spain  at  our  expense.  Watson’s 
fleet  not  yet  ready  to  sail  for  Spain.  Conditions 
unchanged  in  Manila,  Saturday,  July  16. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  raised  over  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  palace  at  Santiago.  Perfect  order  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  city,  and  there  is  little  sickness.  A 
small  gunboat  and  200  marines  left  by  Cervera 
surrendered.  About  7,000  rifles  and  600,000  cart¬ 
ridges  turned  in.  Preparations  are  being  made 
for  a  combined  land  and  sea  attack  upon  Porto 
Rico.  No  peace  overtures  as  yet,  Sunday,  July  17. 

Tariff  schedules  for  Santiago  have  been  agreed 
upon,  and  collection  of  duties  will  begin  at  once. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  reopen  trade 
with  Santiago.  Expedition  consisting  of  6,000 
soldiers  embarked  at  Tampa  for  Porto  Rico, 
Monday,  July  18. 

Gen.  Shatter  has  22,789  prisoners  in  Santiago, 
and  may  get  many  more.  The  Red  Cross  Society 
fed  40,000  people.  Manzanillo  bombarded;  three 
steamers  and  one  gunboat  destroyed,  three 
Spaniards  killed  and  14  wounded.  Prize  steam¬ 
ers  Catalina,  Guido,  Miguel  Jovcr,  and  Buena 
Ventura,  under  convoy  of  gunboat,  Newport, 
arrived  off  Tompkinsville.  On  the  steamers  were 
about  300  Spaniards  and  44  sick  and  wounded 
men.  Friction  continues  between  our  forces  and 
Cuban  allies,  who  decline  to  work  or  fight,  and 
further  trouble  is  feared.  Transports  are  being 
loaded  at  New  York  for  Porto  Rico  expedition, 
Tuesday,  July  19. 

Spanish  prisoners  of  war  are  to  be  shipped  to 
Spain  on  Spanish  vessels,  under  American  con¬ 
voy,  at  a  cost  of  $385,000.  Spain  will  court-mar¬ 
tial  Gen.  Toral.  Expedition  to  Spaiu  delayed  by 
the  projected  invasion  of  Porto  Rico.  Troops 
still  embarking  at  Tampa;  transports  at  Guan¬ 
tanamo  waiting  for  coDvoy,  Wednesday,  July  20. 

Gen.  Garcia  has  resigned  his  office  as  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Cuban  Army  of  the  East,  and  with¬ 
drawn  with  his  troops  from  Santiago,  declaring 
that  he  and  his  army  have  not  received  sufficient 
consideration  from  Gen.  Shatter.  The  second 
Philippine  expedition  has  landed  at  Manila.  Ex¬ 
pedition  to  Porto  Rico  sailed  with  about  10,000 
men,  Gen.  Miles  in  command. 

Squadron  to  attack  Spain  is  to  consist  of  11 
ships,  including  four  battleships.  It  will  sail  in 
two  divisions,  Commodore  Watson  and  Commo¬ 
dore  Schley  in  command.  Yellow  fever  under 
control.  Everything  quiet  at  Santiago.  Troops 
and  supplies  a/re  being  loaded  at  several  points, 
Thursday,  July  21. 

The  expedition  to  the  Bay  of  Nipe  is  entirely 
successful.  The  Spanish  cruiser  Jorge  Juan,  de¬ 
fending  the  place,  was  destroyed  without  loss  to 
our  side,  by  the  Annapolis  and  Wasp.  Nipe  is  on 
the  northern  coast,  12  miles  west  of  Sagua  de 
Tan  am  o,  the  western  point  of  surrendered  terri¬ 
tory.  No  deaths  among  forces  at  Santiago;  sani¬ 
tary  condition  of  the  city  improved.  More  troops 
forwarded  to  Manila ;  total  number  expected  to 
reach  19,000.  Reported  European  complications 
in  the  Philippines,  Friday,  July  22. 

We  are  now  informed  that  two  of  the 
Spanish  ships  sunk  off  Santiago,  can  be 
raised  and  repaired.  It  is  suggested  that 
one  of  them  be  renamed  the  Maine.  It 
is,  certainly,  a  first-rate  idea. 

Every  armored  cruiser  and  battleship 
in  the  navy  is  to  be  included  in  the  East¬ 
ern  squadron,  with  the  exception  of  the 
New  York,  Admiral  Sampson’s  flagship, 
and  the  Iowa.  The  Iowa  is  badly  in  need 
of  overhauling,  and  must  be  docked.  It 
is  rumored  that  this  vessel  was  injured 
more  than  at  first  supposed  by  a  Spanish 
shell  at  Santiago. 

Gen.  Miles  has  given  orders  for  a 
veterinarian  to  accompany  the  forces  at 
each  engagement,  his  duty  being  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  the  wounded  horses  and  mules, 
and  to  destroy  those  whose  condition  can 
only  result  in  prolonged  anguish.  All 
who  are  interested  in  the  humane  treat¬ 
ment  of  man’s  four-footed  friends  will 
applaud  this  merciful  provision. 

Reports  from  Havana  indicate  great 
suffering  in  that  city.  Provisions  are 
becoming  scarcer  every  day.  Sharks 
caught  in  the  harbor  furnish  delicate 
food,  for  even  horses  and  dogs  are  becom¬ 
ing  scarce.  Provisions  of  all  sorts  are 
scarce.  When  Santiago  capitulated, 
American  flour  was  selling  at  $40  a  bar¬ 
rel,  beef  $1  a  pound,  sweet  potatoes  20 
cents  a  pound,  and  wheat  biscuits  20 
cents  each. 

The  friction  between  the  Cuban  and 
American  forces,  which  culminated  in 
open  rupture  between  Gen.  Shatter  and 
Gen.  Calixto  Garcia,  while  unfortunate, 
is  not  by  any  means  unforeseen.  The 
Cubans  have  shown  a  tendency,  from  the 
first,  to  shirk  hard  work,  while  their 
ideas  of  warfare  have  shocked  their 
American  allies.  We  have  grown  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  looking  upon  the  Spaniards 
as  barbarous  oppressors,  that  wTe  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  our  Cuban  allies 
were,  after  all,  an  offshoot  of  the  same 
tree.  By  the  time  we  have  settled  mat¬ 
ters  with  Spain,  we  shall  have  to  pacify 
Cuba,  apparently.  Neither  is  the  out¬ 
look  in  the  Philippines  any  brighter. 


Aguiualdo,  the  insurgent  leader,  is  very 
reticent  as  to  his  own  course,  while  very 
eager  to  learn  all  he  can  about  American 
plans.  It  is  asserted  that  each  head  man, 
equally  with  Aguinaldo,  is  desirous  of 
being  a  supreme  ruler,  and  they  are  al¬ 
ready  quarreling  among  themselves.  So 
far  Aguinaldo  has  offered  little  aid  to 
our  troops. 

Not  many  seagoing  vessels  will  gain 
American  registry  by  reason  of  Hawaiian 
annexation — 24  steamships,  large  and 
small  ;  15  ships  and  barks,  and  17  schoon¬ 
ers.  Small  as  is  this  maritime  addition, 
it  is  far  more  than  would  be  gained  by 
the  accession  of  Spain’s  entire  colonial 
possessions  to  our  territorial  domain. 
Every  little  helps,  however,  when  the 
upbuilding  of  a  commercial  marine  is  in 
question. 

Masterly  inactivity  at  Camp  Alger 
does  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of  field 
service  entertained  by  some  of  the  west¬ 
ern  troops,  and  one  regiment  recently 
forwarded  the  following  sarcastic  peti¬ 
tion  to  headquarters  ;  “  Inasmuch  as 

our  services  do  not  seem  to  be  needed  at 
the  front,  and  we  are  likely  to  remain 
here  over  Winter,  we  respectfully  re¬ 
quest  permission  to  put  in  a  crop  of 
wheat.  We  find  about  1,000  acres  fit  for 
the  purpose  on  this  reservation,  and  can 
raise  enough  to  bread  the  army  for  quite 
a  spell.” 

The  officials  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  believe  the  country  will  absorb 
more  internal  revenue  stamps  than  post¬ 
age  stamps.  The  Post  Office  Department 
prints  about  3,000,000,000  postage  stamps 
a  year,  or  an  average  of  10,000,000  a  day. 
The  requisitions  already  filled  for  inter¬ 
nal  revenue  stamps  from  the  63  collectors 
amount  to  500,000,000,  which  seem  to 
have  been  instantly  absorbed  by  the 
public,  and  they  are  now  calling  for 
more.  The  department  is  sending  out 


have  been  the  best  friends  the  rough 
riders  have  had,  and  every  one  of  us, 
from  Col.  Roosevelt  down,  appreciates  it. 
When  our  men  were  being  mown  down 
to  right  and  left  in  that  charge  up  the 
hill  it  was  the  black  cavalrymen  who 
were  the  first  to  carry  our  wounded 
away,  and  during  that  awful  day  and 
night  that  I  lay  in  the  field  hospital 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  down  here  it 
was  two  big  colored  men  badly  wounded 
themselves  who  kept  my  spirits  up. 
Why,  in  camp  every  night  before  the 
fight  the  colored  soldiers  used  to  come 
over  and  serenade  Cols.  Wood  and  Roose¬ 
velt.  And  weren’t  they  just  tickled  to 
death  about  it.  The  last  night  before 
I  was  wounded  a  whole  lot  of  them  came 
over,  and  when  Col.  Roosevelt  made  a 
little  speech  thanking  them  for  their 
songs,  one  big  sergeant  got  up  and  said  : 

“  ’  It’s  all  right,  Colonel,  we’se  all  rough 
riders  now.’  ” 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FRONT. 

A  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  the  71st 
New  York  Volunteers,  writes  as  follows 
from  Cuba,  the  letter  being  dated  about 
two  weeks  before  the  combined  assault 
on  Santiago  ; 

“  We  are  having  a  gorgeous  time,  with 
very  little  to  trouble  us  and  plenty  to 
eat.  Our  rations  ai’e  issued  to  us,  and 
we  have  to  do  our  own  cooking.  We 
have  three  days’  rations  now  ready  to 
start  at  a  minute’s  notice.  The  rations 
consist  of  one  can  of  tomatoes,  half  a 
cupful  of  coffee,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar, 
half  a  cupful  of  hard  beans,  some  salt, 
57  hard  tacks,  and  a  chunk  of  pork  about 
eight  inches  long  and  two  inches  square. 
Now,  if  a  man  cannot  live  on  that,  he 


the  71st  was  called  upon,  but  the  Rough 
Riders  needed  no  assistance.  *  *  * 

“  I  have  just  been  eating  and  drinking 
a  cocoanut  and  feel  better.  The  nuts 
are  fine  down  here,  not  like  city  cocoa- 
nuts.  There  are  other  things  here  good 
to  eat,  but  they  won't  let  us  go  out  and 
look  for  them,  we  might  get  shot.  One 
would  think  this  was  a  kindergarten  and 
we  were  four-year-olds. 

“  To-morrow  we  march  towards  San¬ 
tiago ;  then  the  fnn  begins.  If  I  ever 
write  again,  I  will  have  a  bully  story  to 
tell.  We  are  camping  in  what  was  once 
the  engine  house  of  one  of  the  finest  iron 
mines  in  the  world.  This  is  a  pretty 
little  town,  all  the  houses  alike,  and  all 
small  and  clean,  some  pretty  flowers  and 
lots  of  vines  and  rose  bushes  ;  though  it 
is  tropical,  the  temperature  makes  one 
shiver  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  is 
not  as  hot  here  as  people  say  it  is,  but  it 
is  no  joke  climbing  mountains  with  our 
outfits  and  ammunition. 

“When  we  reached  here,  the  theory 
was  that  we  would  attack  Santiago,  then 
board  the  transports  again  and  go  to 
Havana,  take  that,  and  go  home.  I  do 
not  believe  we  will  have  such  an  easy 
time  at  Santiago  as  most  people  think, 
and  instead  of  the  Spaniards  being  poor 
shots,  they  are  very  good  ones.  They 
have  block  houses  all  over,  and  intrench- 
ments  every  few’  hundred  feet,  but  they 
have  sneaked  in  or  near  Santiago,  as 
that  is  the  place  to  protect  now.  The 
volunteers  are  trusted  quite  as  much  as 
any  of  the  regulars,  and  are  to  be  sent 


about  15,000,000  a  day.  An  estimate  of 
the  taxes  paid  by  railway  companies 
upon  bills  of  lading  leads  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  expect  a  revenue  of  between 
$4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  from  that  source. 

A  good  deal  of  comment  has  been 
aroused  by  the  news  that  a  Spanish 
steamship  line  will  receive  the  contract 
to  carry  our  prisoners  of  war  to  Spain. 
It  is  understood  that  several  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  Campania  Transatlantica  are 
hidden  in  Mexican  or  South  American 
ports,  to  avoid  capture  ;  by  the  contract 
made,  they  will  have  a  safe  convoy  home, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a  large  sum 
out  of  the  Government.  A  number  of 
the  vessels  belonging  to  this  line  are 
auxiliary  cruisers  of  the  Spanish  navy, 
which  might  be  turned  over  to  the  home 
government,  but  it  is  said  that  guaranty 
will  be  given  that  this  will  not  be  done. 

The  New  York  Sun  says  that  while 
the  proportion  of  colored  men  wounded 
has  been  large,  by  their  courage  and 
supreme  cheerfulness  they  have  really 
carried  off  the  palm  for  heroism.  Here 
is  what  one  of  the  wounded  rough  riders, 
Kenneth  Robinson,  has  to  say  about  the 
black  soldiers.  Robinson  is  lying  in  one 
of  the  tents  here  suffering  from  a  shot 
through  his  chest.  A  pair  of  under¬ 
drawers  and  one  sock,  the  costume  in 
which  he  arrived  from  the  front,  is  all 
that  he  has  to  his  name  at  present.  On 
the  next  cot  to  him  lies  an  immense 
negro,  who  has  been  simply  riddled  with 
bullets,  but  is  still  able  to  crack  a  smile 
and  even  to  hum  a  tune  occasionally. 
Between  him  and  the  Calumet  man  there 
has  sprung  up  a  friendship. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,”  said  Robin¬ 
son  this  morning.  “  Without  any  disre¬ 
gard  to  my  own  regiment  I  want  to  say 
that  the  whitest  men  in  this  fight  have 
been  the  black  ones.  JAt  all  events  they 


ought  to  starve  ;  but  the  carrying  of  it 
is  no  joke,  I  can  tell  you. 

“  We  have  turned  in  our  blankets  and 
blouses,  but  we  still  have  half  a  shelter 
tent,  a  poncho,  a  haversack,  a  canteen, 
our  rifles,  and  above  all,  105  rounds  of 
ammunition;  this  alone  weighs  12  pounds, 
and  if  you  just  stop  to  think,  you  will 
find  we  have  quite  a  lot  of  stuff  and  a 
great  deal  of  weight.  Fortunately,  we 
do  not  have  very  far  to  go,  as  Santiago 
is  only  about  seven  miles  away.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  prime  fight,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  I  am  willing  to  wager 
that  it  will  take  more  than  three  days  to 
get  there.  Roosevelt’s  boys  are  still 
holding  their  position,  and  others  have 
joined  them. 

“  Concerning  that  fight  of  the  Rough 
Riders,  Roosevelt’s  men,  under  Col. 
Wood,  were  ordered  to  advance  a  few 
miles  and  halt.  They  pressed  on  in  a 
most  reckless  manner,  even  after  passing 
their  limits, and  after  being  twice  warned 
by  scouts  that  there  was  danger  ahead. 
Suddenly  they  found  themselves  in  a 
trap.  Marching  in  a  column  of  fours, 
shouting  and  whistling  in  a  reckless 
manner, they  were  surprised  to  find  Span¬ 
iards  on  three  sides  of  them.  The  Span¬ 
iards  fired  and  ran.  It  was  then  that 


what  a  fight  we  can  put  up  when  we  get 
a  chance.” 


pi  Wlut  •  MB 
lm ttaina  to  seems 

!  for  a  little  time 
to  be  the  high¬ 
est  rung  in  the 
'  ladder,  and  dur- 
I  ing  that  brief  pe¬ 
riod  he  may  be 
I  content,  but  when 
he  discovers  that 
/there  are  other 
rungs,  still  higher 
,  up,  ambition  gives 
'birth  to  discontent, 

/ and  he  begins  once 
more  to  climb.  To 
climb  is  really  man’s 
tchief  end.  It  isn’t  in 
attainment,  but  in 
fwork,  that  man  finds  his 
real  happiness,  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  not  strange 
‘that  we  find  men  working 
until  they  break  down 
when  there  is  no  real 

necessity  for  it. 

If  men  only  knew  it,  they  could  work  to 
almost  any  extent  on  through  middle  life 
and  into  old  age,  if  they  would  only  take  a 
little  common  sense  care  of  their  health. 
The  trouble  is  that  they  do  not  take  the  lit¬ 
tle  stitches  here  and  there  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  health.  They  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  signs  of  on-coming  ill-health. 
A  little  biliousness,  a  little  indigestion,  a 
little  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite,  a  little 
nervousness,  a  little  headache,  a  little 
shakiness  in  the  morning,  and  a  little  dull¬ 
ness  all  day,  a  little  this  and  a  little  that — 
all  these  little  things  they  neglect.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  makes 
the  appetite  keen,  digeition  and  assimila¬ 
tion  perfect,  the  liver  active,  the  blood  pure 
and  the  nerves  steady.  It  is  the  great 
blood-maker  and  flesh-builder.  It  is  the 
great  liver  invigorator  and  nerve  tonic.  It 
fits  a  man  to  work  and  work  and  work. 
Medicine  dealers  sell  it  and  have  nothing 
else  “just  as  good." 

“  I  was  a  sufferer  five  or  six  years  from  indi- 

festion,”  writes  B.  ff.  Holmes,  of  Gaffney, 
partanburg  Co.,  8.  C.,  “  also  from  sore  stomach 
and  constant  headache.  I  then  used  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  ‘  Pleasant  Pel¬ 
lets,’  which  in  a  few  days  gave  me  permanent 
relief.” 

A  man  or  woman  who  neglects  constipa¬ 
tion  suffers  from  slow  poisoning.  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  constipa¬ 
tion.  One  little  “  Pellet  ”  is  a  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  two  a  mild  cathartic.  All  medi¬ 
cine  dealers  sell  them. 


TO  STAY  HAY  FEVE^ 

»r.  H1VKS,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


CURED. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  RumnU 
•wit  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WIilTKUAUj  MKGRLSliNK  CO.,  South  Bend  IndSSi 
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AND  DAIRY . 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  RAM. 


WHAT  GOOD  SHEPHERDS  8  A  Y  . 

Do  you  let  the  ram  run  with  the  ewes,  or  do  you 
keep  him  penned  ?  How  many  ewes  do  you  allow 
for  the  ram  ?  Is  the  ram  fed  differently  from  the 
ewes  ?  How  much  service  should  a  young  ram 
have  ?  To  what  age  do  you  keep  a  first-class 
ram  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  the  ewes  to 
take  the  ram  very  early,  so  as  to  produce  lambs 
ahead  of  the  regular  season  ? 

Characteristics  of  Dorsets. 

We  allow  from  30  to  50  ewes  to  the 
ram  usually.  We  feed  the  ram  plenty  of 
ground  oats,  even  if  out  on  good  pasture, 
during  the  breeding  season.  We  con¬ 
sider  30  to  50  ewes  not  too  many  for  a 
good,  vigorous,  well-grown  young  ram. 
We  keep  our  best  imported  rams,  so  long 
as  they  prove  sure,  where  they  have 
proved  themselves  first-class  sires.  In 
regard  to  getting  the  ewes  to  take  the 
ram  early,  we  have  no  trouble  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Dorset  ewes  we  have 
will  take  the  ram  in  the  Spring  or  Sum¬ 
mer  if  allowed  to  run  with  him  ;  it  is  one 
of  their  characteristics. 

New  York.  METCALF  BROS. 

Give  Him  Exercise. 

The  first  thing  necessary  for  breeding 
stock  is  plenty  of  exercise,  and  I  doubt 
whether  penned  rams  will  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  walk  around.  My  Dorset  ewes  are 
separated  into  small  flocks,  and  rams 
not  akin  are  allowed  to  run  with  them. 
In  this  way,  pairs  of  lambs  can  be  sold 
not  related.  The  only  advantage  in 
penning  a  ram  is  to  reduce  his  services, 
and  to  know  exact  dates  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  lambs  will  be  as  strong,  or  as 
many  from  a  penned  ram,  and  if  one 
takes  proper  interest  in  his  flock,  and 
lives  on  his  farm,  exact  dates  can  be 
noticed  as  well  in  field  service.  My  pref¬ 
erence  is  for  aged  rams,  and  I  should 
keep  them  as  long  as  they  show  activity. 

I  would  not  expect  good  results  from 
over  15  ewes  for  a  young  ram  lamb,  or 
over  30  for  a  mature  ram. 

I  never  practiced  shearing  in  August 
to  make  ewes  breed  earlier,  as  Dorsets 
don’t  require  inducements.  My  ewes 
started  lambing  October  28,  1897.  After 
October,  no  rams  are  allowed  with  the 
ewes  until  June.  I  don’t  consider  that 
rams  require  any  different  food  from 
ewes  ;  all  should  be  well  fed  and  not  on 
too  fattening  foods.  Good  condition  and 
plenty  of  exercise  make  strong  lambs. 
After  arrival,  good  milk  food  for  the 
mother  ewes  is  in  order,  e.  m.  gii.let. 

Bacon  Hall  Farm,  Maryland. 

A  Young  Ram  Liked. 

We  let  the  ram  run  with  the  ewes 
nights  only.  Fifty  ewes  are  allowed 
with  each  ram,  but  we  put  in  a  fresh 
ram  to  catch  any  missed,  after  the  first 
one  has  had  a  reasonable  time  to  serve 
the  bunch.  The  ram  is  not  fed  materially 
different  when  the  ewes  and  ram  are 
both  on  feed.  Usually  the  ewes  are  on 
grass  at  the  time  of  service,  when  if  the 
pasture  is  good,  they  are  not  fed  grain, 
but  the  ram  would  be  housed  and  fed 
during  the  day.  If  vigorous  and  well 
developed,  a  young  ram  can  serve  as 
many  as  an  older  ram.  With  Dorsets, 
such  ram  lambs  as  we  sold  last  Spring, 
lambs  born  last  Fall  could  serve  50  ewes 
each  and  keep  on  growing,  if  properly 
handled.  For  general  use,  we  seldom 
keep  a  ram  over  a  year.  We  prefer  vig¬ 
orous  ram  lambs.  Of  course,  with  our 
prize  rams,  bred  with  a  definite  view  to 
improvement  of  form  and  fleece,  we  may 
use  certain  ones  for  j'ears.  We  now  have 
in  our  barns  a  son,  grandson  and  great- 
grandson  of  Victor,  the  winner  of  sweep- 
stakes  in  Dorset  class,  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  We  shall  use  one  or  two  or  all  of 
these  rams  to  serve  certain  ewes,  for  a 
good  many  years.  This  family  of  Vic¬ 
tors  we  claim  to  be  the  best  mutton-form 
Dorset  rams  in  the  world  ;  a  big  state¬ 


ment,  but  one  we  are  anxious  to  test 
with  any  one  who  doubts  it.  The  time 
of  taking  the  ram  depends  much  upon 
the  breed.  Shearing  and  stimulating 
foods  seem  to  have  some  tendency  to 
force  the  period  of  heat.  The  feed  and 
handling  of  rams  is  a  matter  upon  which 
eminent  authorities  differ.  I  give  the 
above  brief  directions,  not  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  implying  that  they  are  the 
only  way,  or  necessarily  the  best  way, 
but  as  a  method  that  has  proved  most 
successful  with  us.  Whatever  the  sys¬ 
tem  adopted,  care  and  attention,  with 
regularity  of  feed  and  service  hours,  are 
strong  factors  to  success,  h.  h.  miller. 

Tranquillity  Farms,  N.  J. 

A  Flock  of  50  Ewes. 

At  present,  I  am  letting  the  rams  run 
with  the  ewes.  Only  now  and  then  do 
the  ewes  come  in  heat.  Man}'  of  the 
Dorset  ew’es  are  now  bred,  and  will  lamb 
in  September  and  October.  If  one  has 
only  40  or  50  ewes  and  a  good  strong 
ram,  and  he  lets  the  ewes  be  served  as 
fast  as  they  come  in  heat,  it  will  gener¬ 
ally  do  no  harm  to  allow  the  ram  to  run 
with  them,  as  they  will  not  often  come 
in  heat  more  than  one  at  a  time.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ewes  ar-e  shut  away 
from  the  ram,  and  the  lambs  are  desired 
to  be  dropped  all  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  ram  by  himself,  and  bring  the  ewes 
to  him  each  morning.  He  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  serve  each  ewe  once,  and  as  she 
remains  in  heat  for  two  days,  she  should 
be  put  in  another  flock  until  she  has 
passed  out  of  heat. 

The  ram  should  receive  better  food 
than  the  ewes,  and  in  more  liberal 
amounts,  particularly  for  a  month  be¬ 
fore  he  is  to  be  used  (unless  already  in 
tine  condition),  and  while  the  breeding 
season  lasts,  he  should  be  fed  regularly 
of  grain,  oats  preferably,  with  bran  and 
oil-meal  if  convenient.  He  should  be 
out  of  sight  of  the  ewes  in  a  quiet  place 
with  water  and  shade.  The  young  ram 
may  be  as  vigorous  as  the  older  one,  but 
a  lamb  six  to  eight  months  old  should 
not  serve  more  than  20  to  30  ewes,  and 
with  them,  he  should  be  given  opportun¬ 
ity  for  but  one  service  to  each  ewe. 

Rams  differ  as  to  the  age  when  they 
are  unprofitable  to  use.  Some  are  in 
good  breeding  condition  for  five  to  eight 
years,  but  in  general,  the  yearling,  two 
and  three-year-old  ram  is  to  be  relied 
upon.  Use  no  ram,  whatever  his  age, 
that  is  not  in  a  fine  state  of  vigor. 
Stamina,  constitution,  is  the  first  and 
paramount  consideration  in  selecting  a 
sire.  To  bring  ewes  to  breed  early,  one 
should  wean  their  lambs  early,  and  then 
after  the  ewes  have  had  a  rest  and  re¬ 
cruited,  they  should  be  given  a  little 
better  feed  than  they  have  had  during 
the  Summer,  and  their  fleeces  should  be 
taken  off  in  August.  This  will  hasten 
their  breeding  season  from  one  to  three 
months.  JOSKru  k  wing. 

Ohio. 

Good  Advice  from  Iowa. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  my  method 
is,  by  any  means,  the  best,  though  it  has 
advantages.  I  divide  the  ewes  into  lots 
according  as  I  wish  them  bred,  and  put 
a  ram  with  each  lot.  I  should  allow  two 
rams  to  100  ewes,  or  possibly,  even  more 
than  this  in  a  large  flock,  under  range 
conditions,  as  it  is  very  desirable  to  have 
the  lambs  dropped  all  at  one  season,  as 
much  as  possible ;  with  hand-coupling 
one  ram  could  easily  serve  from  75  to  100. 
I  do  not  feed  the  ram  differently  from 
the  ewes,  as  a  rule  ;  in  breeding  Dorsets, 
when  the  ram  is  turned  in  in  June,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  this,  I  think,  if  both 
are  in  good,  thrifty  condition.  For  late 
breeding  in  October  and  November,  I 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  take  the  rams 
from  the  flock  during  the  day,  and  feed 
them  a  mixture  of  bran,  corn  and  oats  if 
they  are  being  hard  worked.  They  will 
come  of  their  own  accord  to  be  fed,  and 
there  is  little  trouble  in  doing  this.  I 
should  not  allow  a  ram  lamb,  as  a  rule, 
to  serve  more  than  20  or  25  ewes.  I 
would  keep  a  good  ram  as  long  as  I  could 


use  him.  I  consider  the  early-lambing 
habit  one  that  can  be  encouraged  by 
selecting  ewres  that  have  been  dropped 
early,  and  culling  out  those  that  have 
come  out  of  season.  I  find  that  climatic 
conditions  have  much  to  do  with  this. 
In  England,  the  Dorset  ewe  will  take 
the  ram  at  any  season  ;  but  here  in  Iowa, 
in  a  dry,  hot  season  especially,  the  ewes 
are  very  irregular  ;  they  will  often  come 
in  season  in  April  and  May — which  is  a 
little  too  early — but  the  most  will  come 
’round  in  July  or  August.  This  year,  we 
have  had  abundance  of  moisture  and 
feed,  and  they  have  taken  the  ram  much 
earlier.  There  is  no  way  of  getting 
them  forward  that  I  know  of,  except  by 
having  the  ewes  in  a  very  thriving  con¬ 
dition,  and  frequently  changing  the 
rams.  In  England,  the  old  ewes  which 
are  bred  to  lamb  very  early  are  given  the 
best  the  farm  affords,  and  are  kept  fre¬ 
quently  moving  from  one  field  to  an¬ 
other,  and  this  is  believed  to  promote 
early  conception.  After  the  season  of 
service  is  over,  the  rams  should  be  taken 
from  the  flock,  and  fed  so  as  to  keep  in 
good  condition  and  have  plenty  of  ex¬ 
ercise.  H.  CODD. 

Iowa. 

We  continue  to  use  Shoo  Fly  with  good  success 
On  horses  and  cattle,  it  proves  a  perfect  remedy 
for  the  fly  torment.  Paint  it  on  with  a  brush.  It 
will  heal  wounds  and  sores,  and  no  fly  will  go 
near  it.  _ 

The  worst  Coughs  and  Colds  can  be  cured  with 
Jayne’s  Expectorant.  It  is  the  natural  remedy. 
Even  chronic  Lung  disease  is  benefited,  and  usually 
cured  by  its  regular,  persistent  use. 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

_  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Poiitin  Cura 

The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severeaction. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SORE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CURE  IN  HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mail,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 

Gel  Ready  for  the  Fairs. 

Send  for  description  of  the 

FAMOUS  0. 1.  G. 
HOGS. 

Two  of  which  weighed  2806  lbs. 
First  applicant  in  each  locality  se- 
scure  A  PAIR  ON  TIME  and  agency. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 


1  35 Summit  St., 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO* 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KIIINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


TO  EXCHANGE 


30  head  Jersey  Cattle,  to  ex¬ 
change  for  Sheep  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Will  exchange  part  or  whole  30  head.  Ad¬ 
dress  (10  Watson  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


prices. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China ,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows.  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  ns 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
Hamilton  &Co.,Cochranviile.  Chester  Co.,  I’a 


’W"  POLAND-GHINAS  „ 

F.  11.  GATES  &  SONS.  ChittenaDgo.  N.  V. 

P.  S.-We  expect  to  have  about2U0  Pigs  for  Fall  trade. 


C 


OLLIK  PUPS  and  BEKKSHIKE  PJG8- 

From  Registered  stock.  Circulars  free. 

SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose.  I’a. 


OLIVER'S  ti 


ireat  LINCOLN  SHEEP  and 
SWINE.  CATALOGUE  now  ready. 
Send  to-day  for  one.  E.  P.  Oliver,  Flint,  Mich. 


500  sheep:  must  be  in  good  condition 
Wf  ClflTcU  and  cheap  forcash.  Address  FISC1 1  Kit, 
Real  Estate  Kxch'ge,  1209  Gratiot  A  ve..  Detroit,  Mich 


BROWN  LEGHORNS 


— 50  Yearling  Hens. 
A  Bargain. 

G.  ASHMEAI),  Williamson,  N.  Y 


SF  YOUR  CHICKENS  W,?®: 

heads  and  see  why.  Ti  AlMrEE  HXTT’H 
DEATH  TO  LICE  OINTMENT  will 

fix  them  quick  and  brighten  the  broods. 
100  doses  XOc.  postpaid.  Book  Free. 
0.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  In  the  POULTRY  LINE, ' 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ' 
— anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us' 
send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for  < 
the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  < 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  < 
♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  '  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<* 


SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  use  one  cent’s  worth 

SHOO-FLY 

Saves  3  quarts  milk  daily  if  used  in  time. 

NO  KL1KS,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES  ON  COWS. 

Thousands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations. 
“  I  have  used  several  so-called  ‘Cattle  Comforts,’ 
none  equal  to  SHOO-FLY.  It  is  effective  and 
cheap.”  F!  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro.Vt.,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Editor  The  Holstein-Friesiari  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America. 

Send  25c.  Money  refunded  if  cow  is  not  protected. 

Shoo-Fly  Meg.  Co.  1005  Fairmount  Ave..  Phila.,  Pa. 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 
Microbes  are  responsible  for 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 
FOOT  ROT. 

CMororcaptboleum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

so  they  will  never  wake  tip.  Will  heal  sores  and  bruises 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  citios 
of  the  U.  S.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid,  $1.30. 
Agency  is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO..  212  E.  57th  St.,  New  York. 


of  Live  Stock  for  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 


WE  CAN  GIVE  YOU  PARTICULARS  try.  We  charge  you  nothing  for  this  service. 

Breeders  and  farmers  having  stock  for  sale  will  do  well  to  subscribe  to  our  Breeders  Exchange, 
and  send  us  descriptions  of  what  they  wish  to  sell.  _  _  _  „  ....... 

AMERICAN  LIVE-STOCK  CO.,  24  State  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EUREKA 


NEST  BOX  ■  which  Hens  Lay. 

I  have  just  issued  a  handsome  little  book  of 

_  _ _ _ _ _  testimonials  written  by  prominent  men  who 

have  built  and  used  the  EUREKA  NEST  BOX.  Here  are  two  of  them  : 

From  the  “Country  Gentleman,"  Albany.  I  From  the  Poultry  Monthly. 

‘‘The  Eureka  Nest  Box  Is  the  best  of  the  “It  enables  thepoultryman  to  establish  a 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.”  I  perfect  egg  record  and  pedigree. 

IT’S  EASY  TO  BUILD.  I  SELL  THE  PLANS. 

HART  NEST  FARM,  Box  88,  Framingham,  Mass. 


Sloan’s  Liniment. 

Nothing  like  it  to  cure  a  sore  tendon,  or 
to  kill  a  spavin,  curb  or  splint.  This 
remedy  is  known  to  more  drivers  and 
horsemen  than  any  other  liniment,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  the  work  by  its  penetrat¬ 
ing- qualities. 

Prepared  by  DR.  EARL  8.  SLOAN,  Boiton,  M&ei.,  ft.  8.  A 


Dealers  generally, 


YOUR  HORSE _ — 

if  suffering  from  an  enlargement  can  be  quickly 
put  on  his  feet.  No  need  to  blister  or  fire. 
The  enlargement  will  be  quickly  absorbed  by 


50c.  and  $1.00 
a  Bottle. 
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HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  SCRUB  CARVES. 

Swamp  Stock. — Some  friends  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University  came  to  visit  me,  and 
collect  botanical  specimens.  The  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  plants  to  be  found  in 
a  large  stretch  of  swamp  and  marsh  is 
astonishing  to  one  who  has  never  ob¬ 
served  them.  Among  this  wilderness  of 
vegetation,  individual  specimens  are 
crowded  and  dwarfed.  We  found  a  herd 
of  young  cattle. 

“  What  large  calves  those  are,”  ex¬ 
claimed  one  professor. 

“  That's  all  you  know  about  stock,” 
responded  another;  “they  are  year¬ 
lings.” 

The  animals  in  question  weighed  about 
400  pounds,  had  horns,  old  hair,  and  a 
patient,  long-drawn-out  expression  of 
suffering,  old-before-their-time  look 
which  marks  everything  that  has  been 
starved,  from  the  stunted  East-side  child 
of  New  York  City,  to  a  fly-bitten  calf  of 
Tompkins  County. 

Half-Starved  Yearlings. — “If  that 
is  a  yearling,  it  will  never  be  even  an 
average  cow.  It  is  stunted.  The  stomach 
will  not  hold  enough  food  to  produce  a 
large  flow  of  milk.  The  udder  will  not 
develop.” 

“  But,”  said  1,  “  farmers  claim  that  it 
won't  make  much  difference  about  the 
first  year’s  growth,  for  the  cattle  grow 
and  fill  out  amazingly  the  second  Sum¬ 
mer.” 

“That  is  true;  on  good  pasture,  like 
this  marsh  where  the  grass  is  fresh  all 
Summer,  they  will  fill  out  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  young  at  two  years  of  age.  But 
they  are  no  larger  at  three  than  they 
should  be  at  two,  and  will  never  be  what 
they  might  have  been.  No  great  cow 
was  ever  made  by  semi-starvation.” 

The  stock  had  been  turned  out  but  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  lank,  lean,  small, 
half-wild  specimens,  nearly  all  horns 
and  tail,  seemed  in  harmony  with  the 
general  wildness.  Coarse  grasses,  sedges, 
cat  tails,  flies  and  gnats  in  Summer,  oat 
straw,  Timothy  hay  and  plenty  of  cold 
weather,  produce  “  natural  ”  cows.  Those 
who  have  no  swamp  for  Summer  feeding 
do  not  get  an  increased  growth  from 
their  already  crowded  pastures,  and  gen¬ 
erally  advocate  breeding  to  calve  at  three 
years.  Stock  is  too  small,  you  see,  for 
earlier  breeding. 

How  They  Were  Fed. — Those  poor 
yearlings  were  fed  milk  from  the  dam 
two  days,  only  because  it  was  not  fit  to 
use  sooner.  Then  skim-milk,  often  too 
cold,  formed  their  only  food  for  two  or 
three  months.  Nothing  was  given  to 
supply  the  fat  taken  from  the  milk,  and 
several  attacks  of  the  scours,  caused  by 
the  cold  milk,  were  cured  by  starving 
the  calf  for  a  day  or  two.  It  existed,  but 
did  not  enjoy  life.  At  three  months  of 
age,  the  owner  decided  that  the  calf 
“  was  not  doing  well  ”,  and  must  “  get 
to  the  ground  ”,  and  the  calf  was  turned 
out  with  the  cows  to  pick  a  living.  From 
the  shade  of  the  shed  to  the  scalding 
July  sun  and  swarms  of  flies,  was  quite 
a  trying  change,  but  no  worse  than  the 
complete  change  of  food — liquid  to  solid, 
poor  milk  to  poorer,  sunburnt  grass,  and 
not  very  plentiful  at  that.  As  one  re¬ 
marked,  “I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  the  calf,  for  it  does  not 
come  up  for  it  ”.  From  the  looks  of  the 
calf,  it,  probably,  thought  the  tramp  too 
much  for  its  strength. 

Such  treatment  produces  scrub  cows, 
instead  of  scrub  breeding.  It  is  possible 
to  raise  a  very  profitable  dairy  from 
“  Old  Brindle  ”,  if  the  calves  are  given  an 
extra  chance,  and  the  best  bred  stock  in 
the  world  will  fail  with  such  treatment. 

I  ought  to  know,  because  I  have  tried 
both  ways.  I  can  remember  when,  in 
debt,  too  much  to  see  to,  and  ignorant, 
my  calves  were  just  like  these.  I  thought 
they  were  “  just  as  good  ”. 

A  Good  Calf. — A  relative,  who  keeps 
one  cow,  bred  her  to  mj’  Jersey  bull  and 
raised  a  heifer  calf.  It  was  fed  fresh 
milk  from  the  cow  for  two  weeks.  The 


stomach  was  extended,  given  tone  and 
strengthened  by  the  large  quantity  a 
calf  can  drink  if  warm  from  the  dam. 
The  change  was  made  to  skim-millc 
gradually,  and  clover  hay  kept  before  it. 
The  organs  of  digestion  were  not  weak¬ 
ened  by  improper  feeding  or  scours.  It 
was  kept  growing  all  Summer.  In  a 
shaded  box-stall,  it  could  exercise  at 
will,  but  not  by  fighting  flies.  Wheat 
middlings,  warm  water,  a  little  salt  and 
clover  hay  from  July  till  Fall,  were  not 
expensive.  But  what  a  calf  he  had  1  Big 
as  a  yearling.  No  fat,  just  lean  flesh, 
store  condition.  I  had  to  have  it,  and 
got  it,  but  planked  down  $30  for  the  half- 
blood  scrub.  What  a  large,  magnificent 
cow  she  proved  to  be.  It  was  an  expen¬ 
sive  calf,  but  a  cheap  object  lesson.  Her 
descendants  constitute  nearly  my  whole 
dairy  now,  and  I  honestly  believe  that, 
with  ordinary  care,  she  would  not  have 
been  any  better  than  the  rest,  for  milk 
or  breeding. 

One  large  (overgrown  if  you  will)  calf 
is  more  profitable  than  six  runts.  Make 
the  growth,  not  fat,  the  first  year.  Keep 
them  in  the  barn  the  first  year,  or  else 
give  them  a  lot  with  grass,  water,  and 
shade  in  plenty.  Feed  some  protein 
every  day  for  a  year.  Keep  off  the  flies. 
I  find  that  pure  kerosene,  sprayed  over 
the  stock,  will  kill  every  horn  fly  it  hits, 
and  drive  away  the  rest.  When  I  say 
sprayed,  I  do  not  mean  sprinkled,  or 
rubbed,  or  brushed.  We  have  a  new 
machine  for  killing  potato  beetles,  made 
on  the  principle  of  a  barber’s  atomizer. 
This  throws  kerosene  in  so  fine  a  spray 
that  it  looks  like  smoke,  and  floats  over 
several  cows  at  once.  I  can  kill  and 
drive  away  the  flies  from  10  cows  in  three 
minutes,  so  that  not  a  tail  will  switch 
during  milking.  The  spraying  machines 
for  fruit  may  do,  but  the  spray  is  hardly 
fine  enough.  c.  E.  chapman. 


THE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

ITS  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

As  to  the  future  of  Merino  sheep 
breeding,  I  believe  that,  with  all  other 
branches  of  farming,  it  will  improve. 
Beyond  this,  there  has  been  of  late  years, 
a  belief  founded  upon  facts  of  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  that  there  was  no  profit  in 
breeding  the  Merino.  The  consequence 
following  such  belief  has  been  the 
decimation  of  the  purebred  Merino 
flocks  all  over  the  country,  and  to-day, 
there  are  not  near  the  numbers  of  such 
sheep  that  will  be  required  to  restore 
the  losses  sustained.  The  result  is  a 
fair  or  good  demand  for  all  surplus  rams, 
unless  it  be  for  the  tops  for  western  and 
home  trade,  with  near  a  certainty  of  a 
good  and  profitable  demand  for  the  best 
for  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  perhaps, 
South  America. 

Merino  wools  are  scarce  all  over  the 
world,  and  are  in  good  demand  at  im¬ 
proving  prices,  even  in  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country.  At  prospective 
prices  for  such  wool,  the  large  amount 
the  Merino  shears  compared  with  the 
mutton  breeds,  and  the  nearness  of  the 
prices  received  to  those  for  other  breeds, 
attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  wool¬ 
bearing  sheep,  and  farmers  will  again  do 
what  has  proved  profitable  in  the  past, 
and  buy  and  breed  Merino  sheep,  either 
grades  or  purebreds.  Prices  for  sheep 
under  such  conditions  will  improve  as 
the  demand  increases. 

For  the  reasons  above  given,  I  believe 
that  the  future  of  Merino  sheep  breed¬ 
ing  is  hopeful,  and  as  in  the  past,  after 
every  depression  in  the  business,  there 
will  come  a  time,  and  that  quickly,  when 
the  Merino  will  again  hold  its  proper 
place,  the  superior  of  any  other  sheep 
known  to  man.  This  is  said  without 
prejudice,  as  I  have  both  coarse  and  fine 
wools  on  hand  to-day. 

So  far  as  improvements  of  late  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  are,  undoubtedly,  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinions.  Some  believe  that  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  the  carcass  to  a  large 
extent,  breeding  off  wrinkles,  etc.,  are 
improvements.  To  quite  an  extent,  this 
plan  has  been  followed,  and  in  my 


opinion,  instead  of  improvement,  a  de¬ 
terioration  is  the  result  of  such  practice. 
Men,  for  the  sake  of  the  fashion,  or  in 
the  hope  that  ready  money  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  have  disregarded  the  principles 
of  Merino  improvement,  and  as  a  whole, 
perhaps  the  Merino  is  not  much  ahead  of 
the  standard  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
Merino  sheep  has  a  record  of  hundreds 
of  years,  and  he  is  a  careful  and  think¬ 
ing  man  who  will  not  make  mistakes  if 
he  undertakes  to  pattern  after  any  other 
breed  of  sheep.  Changes  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  sheep  bred  as  long  as  the  Me¬ 
rino,  must  be  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
made,  if  the  ends  sought  are  obtained. 
The  money  consideration  should  be 
looked  for  in  the  real  improvement, 
when  demonstrated.  WILLIAM  ball. 

Michigan. 

Meat  for  Hoos. — One  of  my  gilt  sows  (lied  last 
night,  trying  to  farrow,  that,  too,  in  spite  of  care¬ 
ful  help.  I  cut  her  in  small  pieces,  say  10  pounds, 
and  buried  them  shallow  so  as  to  lake  out  a 
piece  with  a  hook  every  day  or  two  to  feed  the 
other  hogs.  I  once  fed  a  neighbor’s  cow  out  that 
way,  and  a  herd  of  35  hogs  would  scarcely  eat 
corn  while  it  lasted.  e.  h.  collins. 

Richer  Milk. — To  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  quality  is  increasingly  recognized  by  city 
dealers  in  milk.  I  sell  a  large  amount  of  both 
milk  and  cream,  and  both  dealers  and  creamery- 
men  profess  to  have  regard  to  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  in  making  up  their  payments  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Even  though  there  is  no  great  advance  in 
price,  the  man  who  has  a  good  article  can  find 
ready  sale,  while  an  inferior  grade  drags.  I  find 
an  increasing  demand  for  Guernsey  bulls,  and 
this  largely  among  farmers;  also  for  good  grade 
heifer  calves,  showing  that  they  are  realizing 
more  and  more  that  it  pays  to  breed  up.  Most  of 
our  farmers  take  milk  to  creameries,  where 
quality  is  generally  appreciated  and  paid  for. 
It  seems  plain  all  along  the  line,  that  quality 
pays,  and  the  sooner  farmers  join  the  procession 
of  advance,  the  better  for  them. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  b.  harvet. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Oe  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cort.landt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 

New  York  State 

Veterinary  College. 

Established  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

by  Chapter  /jy.  Laws  of  18Q4. 

The  best  equipment  for  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  for  undergraduatesand  postgraduates.  Most 
varied  practice  for  students  in  the  free  clinics.  Regu¬ 
lar  graded  course,  thiee  years  of  nine  months  each. 
Highest  requirements  for  matriculationand  graduation. 
Entrance  by  Regents’  “Veterinary  Student  Certifi¬ 
cate, "  or  by  examination  Sept.  13,  1898.  Instruction 
begins  Sept.  22,  1898. 

Tuition  free  to  New  York  State  students. 

For  extended  announcement  address 

Professor  JAMES  LAW,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Director. 


Ull  UTtn— Position  as  Manager  of  Dairy  or 
WW  HU  I  Lll  Stock  Farm.  Understand  care  of 
cattle  as  to  feeding,  etc.;  handling  of  milk  in  every 
form;  farming  in  all  its  branches.  No  liquor  or 
tobacco  used.  Single  man.  Best  of  references  from 
largest  Guernsey  Stock  Farm  in  the  World. 

Address  Box  52,  Clinton  Comers,  N.  Y. 


THE  I X  L  HARNESS  MENDER 


Best  Ever  Made. 

through  agents  only.  Secure 
stenoy  at  once.  Sample  sent 
(1.00,  express  charges  prepaid. 


Salem,  Ohio. 

Mfrs. 


3  Ton 

$35 


TANDARD  SCALES 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  B&*wh$?£n 

Good  Agents  Wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 


KNIVES 


FOR 


CUTTERS. 

Write  for  prices,  it  will  pay  you. 

S.  E.  LINCOLN,  Springfield,  O. 


True  Economy — 

Dairy  economy  con¬ 
sists  in  getting  the 
most  out  of  your 
product.  In  g-etting 
the  most  cream  in  the 
purest  and  most 
churnable  form  from 
a  given  amount  of 
milk.  In  making  the 
most,  salable,  “sweet 
as  a  nut,”  kind  of 
butter.  Such  economy 
results  from  the  use 
of  Shabplks  Crkam 
Separators 
either  Safety  Hand  or  Little  Giant. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Perfect  Milk 

Docs  the  milk  have  a  bad  taste; 
does  It  turn  sour  too  quickly! 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler 
and  Aerator..  _ 

will  atop  the  trouble.  It  is  a  low  priced  machine 
and  should  be  in  every  dairy.  Send  for  circulars,  t 

L.  £?.  LEWIS 0  Mfir.  Garland,  N.  Y.  1 

““  ‘  ‘  ‘  '  * . ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦> 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  cranye  Butter  Color — 
the  color  t--at  does  not  contain 
any  poison,  it  end  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 

Caw  Ca|a~ CHEAP  FOR  CASH.— Cheese  Hoops, 
■  VI  WdlC  Presses,  Fillers,  FoUowers  and  Uten¬ 
sils,  Patents,  Labels,  etc.,  for  making  160  5-lb.  bricks 
of  the  famous  “Thistle  Cheese’’  per  day  in  which 
there  is  an  established  trade.  Address 

GRIFFIN  &  HOXIE,  Utica,  N.  Y 


Silo  Machinery 


aud  Tread  HOrSG  POWCfSoperuUng 

No  Dairy  or  Stock  Farm  can  count  itself  in  shape 
to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  Vain/  Products  or 
Beef ,  without  the  nid  of  the  Silo.  We  make  the 
largest  line  of  Silo  Machinery  on  Barth,  and  know  that 
in  consequence  we  can  give  you  positively  better  value 
for  your  money  than  you  oan  get  elsewhere.  *98  SI  1  o 
II O  O  k  I  e  tfree  to  any  address.  Contains  ex-  Gov.  Hoard's 
latest  view*  on  Ensilage  as  related  to  the  Dairy  Cote. 

“Smalley  Goods"  Agency  I  SMALLETMHFG.  CO’’ 
goes  with  first  order.  |  sianitowoo^'wia. 


CORN 

HAY. 

1  his  cylinder  when  used  in 

THE  ROSS 

FODDER  GUTTERS 

[!ry  •uhxtanre  like  liny.  In 

Stter  H^KAU“tl,at  itread.b-noUS 

Catalogue  Xo.13.  ‘■’E  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  CLIPPER 

HA  ||  |  O  are  guaranteed 
to  be  the  best 
Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners  made. 
We  use  them  in  our  warehouse 
(Power  Sizes)  for  recleaning 
Clover,  Timothy,  Vida  Villosa, 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape, Seed  Wheat, 

.  _ _ _ _  and  other  Farm  Seeds.  Write 

for  MILL  CIRCULAR;  also.  Seed  Price  List. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 
115  &  117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


STAVE  SILOS  A1isTTHE 

The  Dairyman’s  Fruit  Jar.”  For  full  particulars 
prices,  etc.,  address  A.  M.  D.  IIOLOWAY.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  or  H  B.  Severance,  Lansing,  Mich. 


NO  MUDDY  WATER! 

and  consequent  filth  and 
disease  can  exist  where 
Hall  Steel  Tanks  are 
used.  Pure  milk  and  high 
flavored  butter  can  only  be  produced  with  pure  water. 
Healthy,  wholesome  beef  and  pork  cannot  be  made 
without  it.  Our  tanks  are  made  of  best  galvanized 
steel,  put  together  In  the  most  substantial  way.  Ask 
for  anything  in  the  tank  line;  we  will  give  you 
estimate.  C3T  Circulars  avi>  Prices  Free. 

The  HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  111. 


The  Improved  U,  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 
Incompleteness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others.  , 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

Corn  and  oats  are  splendid 
Grand  crop  of  wheat; 

Summer  crop  of  islands 
Can’t  be  beat. 

— Chicago  Record. 

Spain  uses  smokeless  powder  ex¬ 
clusively  in  her  hitless  guns. —  Denver 
Post. 

No;  a  field  is  not  regarded  as  a  patch 
because  it  was  sowed  that  way. — Adams 
Freeman. 


en’s  Work 

Tremendous  sales  of  Hallock's  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  Potato  Digger  in  the  last  year, 
show  it  is  a  marvel  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  money-making.  Does  the  work  ten 
men  would  do  with  forks.  It’s  a  money-maker  to  work  with,  to  hire  out,  orto  sell  by 
taking  an  agency.  Nothing  ever  offered  to  farmers  ever  had  such  a  boom.  Every 
one  sold  sells  from  one  to  a  dozen  others.  Thousands  of  users  testify :  “lUa  the  Beat 
Potato  Digger  in  the  World.”  Send  for  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  it 
all  over  the  world.  It  has  no  rivals.  All  the  old-style,  high-priced  Diggers  are  thrown 
in  the  junk  pile  when  Hallock’s  “Success  Gilt  Edge”  comes  along.  Write  at  once  for 
descriptive  matter,  prices  and  full  information.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Gkacik  :  “  What  does  ‘  bovine  ’  mean  ?” 
Her  Brother:  “I  think  it’s  a  nickname 
for  a  cow.” — Puck. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  future  of 
the  Philippines?”  “I  think  they  will 
keep  on  being  islands.” — Chicago  Record. 

“  I  thought  you  said  this  chicken  was 
young  !  ”  “  ’Deed,  sah  !  It  am  bin  most 

in  its  secon’  chilehood.” — Harvard  Lam¬ 
poon. 

That  that  is  is  that  that  is  not  is  not. 
Readers  are  requested  to  make  sense  of 
the  above  by  punctuation  only;  no  change 
of  words  or  position. 

A  mother  of  six  declares  that  those 
who  say  that  boys  know  nothing  about 
economy  never  saw  them  when  they 
were  using  soap. — Tit-Bits. 

“  Bliffkin’s  boy  has  been  made  a 
major.”  “  I  didn’t  know  that  he  ever 
saw  any  service.”  “He  didn't;  he  saw 
the  President.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“  How  much  feeling  Tenor  puts  in  his 


HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 


Gilt  Edge  Potato  Harvester 

•‘I  sold  your  digger  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Post,  and  he  used  it  last  Friday  and  Saturday  in  very  hard  stony  ground,  and  on 
A  side  hill  at  that,  and  it  did  its  w  ork  well.  I  saw  it  this  morning  myself,  and  I  must  say  that  I  can  sell  a  good  rnsny 
of  them  next  season,  and  I  would  like  to  be  sure  of  the  agency  for  ’98."  Yours  truly, 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  1897.  W.  H.  H.  Stebbius. 


“The  digger  arrived  all  right,  although  it  was  a  long  time  on  the  way.  I  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial,  and  tms  la 
the  result.  It  digs  all  the  potatoes,  leaves  them  all  in  sight,  and  the  ground  in  splendid  shape.  I  just  about  saved  tha 

_  •  price  of  the  digger  this  year  in  digging  my  seven 

acres  of  potatoes.  I  think  there  will  be  no  troubln 
in  selling  them  another  year.  For  a  starter  thren 
of  my  neighbors  say  they  want  one  uext  year." 

Yours  truly,  M.  D.  Pickett. 

Okemos,  Mich.,  November  13,  1897. 

“The  season  Is  now  about  over,  and  we  are  very 
much  pleased  with  our  success  with  your  Gilt  Edge 
potato  digger  for  thi6  our  first  season  with  it.  We  have  sold  28 
of  them  and  they  are  all  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  We  have 
two  left,  but  have  them  hired  out  at  25  cents  per  acre. 
With  one  of  these  machines  we  have  dug  over  70  acres  and 
not  one  cent  for  repairs.”  Yours  truly, 

Prairie  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  18,  1897.  Prairie  City  Produce  Co. 

“Inclosed  find  check  to  cover  sample  digger  shipped  to  me 
recently.  I  put  the  digger  out  for  trial  this  A .  M.  It  works 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  I  immediately  wired  you  for  five 
more.  Trust  you  shipped  them  at  once.  Please  send  me 
contract  covering  two  counties.  I  expect  to  have  a  ’arge 
trade  on  your  digger.”  Yours  truly,  Henry  Walters. 
Sherrnsville,  Ill.,  August  19,  1897. 

Mr.  Walters  had  been  handling  a  high  priced  digger  for 
several  years.  Was  very  skeptical  about  the  Gilt  Edge,  but 
the  above  shows  the  result  of  his  giving  it  a  trial,  nc  sold 
during  the  season  of  ’97,  33  diggers,  every  one  of  *hich 
gave  entire  satisfaction. 

Special  Offer  for  introduction  where  territory  has  not  been  placed. 

jr  STaras?"  d.  y.  hillock  &  sons,  box  sos  york,  m. 


Digging  potatoes 

with  fork  or  hoc  is  the  hardest  job  oh  the  farm ;  besides  it 
costs  too  much.  You  can  put  your  potatoes  in  the  cellar 
at  an  expense  of  but  two  cents  a  bushel  by  using  the 


Standard  Potato  Harvester. 

Digs  each  row  consecutively,  and  gets  them  all 
whether  deep  or  shallow.  Does  not  cut  the  tubers. 
You  can  try  it  before  you  buy.  Full  catalogue  free. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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DIGS 

POTATOES 
1  Rapid,  Clean 
i  and  Cheap. 


Price  greatly  reduced. 
Mention  this  paper  i 
and  get  book  free.  ■ 


HOOVER,  FROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  Ohio. 
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PAH-IVt  ER8, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 

.AND  ALL  OTITKR 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER”  SffiK 

8tationaries,  Portables,  &c. 


MEN 


singing-!”  “Yes;  last  time  he  sang 
‘  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave  ’  the  whole 
audience  got  sea-sick.” — Princeton  Tiger. 

“You  have  an  immense  quantity  of 
hay,”  observed  the  visitor  at  the  Clover 
Meadow  Farm.  “  Yes,”  said  the  farmer, 
“  hut  there  ain’t  a  thing  t’  feed  it  to  but 
bicycles.” — Credit  Lost. 

To  Be  Remembered.  —  Mrs.  Watts  : 
“What  is  on  that  button?”  Watts: 
“  ‘  Remember  the  Maine.’  ”  Mrs.  Watts: 
“  It  would  do  more  immediate  good  if 
you  would  get  a  button  with  ‘Don’t  For¬ 
get  the  Groceries’  on  it.” — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

American:  “You're  a  fine  lot,  any¬ 
way.  You  did  a  great  deal  of  talking 
before  the  fighting,  hut  what  else  have 
you  done?”  Cuban:  “  Caramba,  senor, 
haven't  we  given  your  people  a  chance 
to  cover  themselves  with  glory  ?” — Cleve¬ 
land  Leader. 

Baptist  Clergyman  :  “  I  don’t  see  how 
you  Methodist  ministers  can  ever  be  con¬ 
tented  in  heaven.”  Methodist  Clergy¬ 
man:  “  Well,  I’d  like  to  know  why  not?” 
Baptist  Clergyman:  “  You  aren't  used  to 
staying  over  three  yeai  s  in  one  place.” — 
New  Y ork  Journal. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 


Used  exclusively  by  the  Hon.  GEO.  M.  CLARK  on  his  famous  hay  field 

at  Higganum,  Conn. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Clark’s  wonderful 
Hay  Crops,  and  we  want  them  to  be  equally  familiar  with  the  wonderful 
Fertilizers  that  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  them. 


Samples,  Prices  and  a  Full  Account  of  the  Crops  from  the  Beginning,  and  How 
It  Was  Done,  sent  free  to  any  one  applying  to  our  Authorized  Agents  or  direct  to  the 
Makers.  WE  IVAN 7  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  IN  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


The  Grant-Ferris  Combined  Oat  and  Straight  Straw  Rye  Thrasher. 

The  only  successful  Combined  Thrasher  in  the  world.  Will  thrash  and  clean 
more  grain  in  the  same  lime  with  less  power  than  any  machine  built.  Sold 
with  or  without  Stacker.  Also,  builders  of  Combined  Grain  Drill  and  Broad¬ 
cast  Seeder,  Grant’s  Fan  Mill,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  Write 
for  Catalogue.  Address  GRANT-FERRIS  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Catalogue,  Testimonials,  &c.,  by  addressing 

Charier  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 

ARE  GOOD  ENCINE8 

because  they  are  made  of  the 

best  material  known,  with  the 
eery  best  workmanship  procurable. 
Theyare  Horizontal,  6  H.  P. 
up;  Upright,  8  H.  P.  up:  and 
Portable,  6  to  12  H.P.  These 
are  ideal  engines  for  fat  m  use 
good  for  running  SEPARATOR, 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 
CORN  SHELIER,  FEED  GRINDMS, 
IWOOD  SAWS.  ETC.  Send  for  free 
?book  on  Engines  and  Boilers. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  1308,  Springfield,  0. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

1 1«W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSE8. 

Capacity ,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  10  hrs 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLET  k  PRESS  CO. , 

(Snc.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON.  Oswego  County.  N.  Y. 
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FARM  TOPICS. 


Doctor  :  “  I  just  met  your  wife.  That 
medicine  I  sent  her  by  you  seems  to 
have  benefited  her  greatly.”  Dumley: 
“Sent  her?  Why,  doctor,  I  thought 
you  said  that  was  for  me,  and  I  was  in 
the  hospital  a  week  after  I  took  it.” 
Richmond  Dispatch. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLGSA  LE  PH IC.HS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  ;olor  ,  and  SAI  E  Dealer! 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  F.ndors,  i  ny  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  j  on.  Write  for  Sample? 
Q.  W.  INGHRSOLL.  246  Piymo  <th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


HORSE  POWERS,  .SSSs 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  f'llTTFR^ 
Tread.  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  i  i  liio 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS,Pottstown,Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE.  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT,  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y 


FARQUHAR’S 


Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.  Ltd.,  YORK,  PA. 


ruE  FARQUHAR 


TENT  VARIABLE 
FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 


SAW  MILL  Si  ENGINE 


BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  TH E  WORLD.  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices. 


Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FA.iQUUAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
_ for  market.  Send  for  catalogues. 

A.  B.  FA1IQUHABC0.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa 


THE  BEST  POTATO  DIGGERS 

Are  sold  by  JAS.  S.JCASE  Colchester,  Conn. 


Galvan - 
lied 
>  Steel 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
,  to  be  the  most ' 
|  powerful  and 
‘durable  made. 

I  We  have  every-' 
1  thing  the  farmer  < 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 

>  Gutters,  Grinders , 
Shelters,  etc. 


_ Rand 

uiyipiNC 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Go* 

27  Fargo  St.  _  A  A  TAVIA, 
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WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY 

MANUFACTURED  by 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
STEAM  OH  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
’ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROSJTHACA.N.Vi 


FARMERS' 

you  can  make  money  by  selling  and  using 
HOLDFAST  Corn  Binders,used  on  every 
shock.  Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs 
L  less  than  st  ring.  Never  wears  out.  Thous- 
r  Y'‘  W  ands  Bold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  Get 
town  agency.  Samples.  3  sizes,  mailed 
TIE  CO.,  Box  7-2  ,  Unadlll*,  N.  X.' 
T1  IT  l  ~  I  T~l  — "" - - 
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THE  PRIZE  HOUSE  PLANS. 

THE  THIRD  PRIZE  WINNER. 

Water  Privileges  Decide  the  Contest. 

On  pages  429  and  430,  we  printed  the  plans  which 
won  first  and  second  prizes  in  our  house-plan  com¬ 
petition.  The  judges  were  unable  to  agree  in  award¬ 
ing  the  third  prize,  as  there  were  two  plans  that 
seemed  about  equal  in  value.  A  referee  finally  decided 
in  favor  of  the  plan  submitted  by  Mrs.  O.  P.  Howland. 
This  house  can  be  built  for  less  money,  it  has  proved 
its  comfort  and  convenience  by  actual  service,  and 
provides  for  a  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water.  Mrs. 
Howland’s  house  is  located  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 
She  describes  it  as  follows  : 

The  Third-Prize  House. 

Of  course,  we  consider  it  a  model  house.  It  was  all 
new  but  the  bedroom  below  and  the  woodhouse,  and 
cost  a  little  less  than  $2,000.  The  rooms  could  all  be 
made  smaller  except  the  kitchen  and 
pantry,  and  so  lessen  the  cost  greatly. 

We  have  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  upper 
hall,  and  on  the  first  floor,  the  upper 
cistern  being  built  over  the  back  stair¬ 
way  leading  up  from  the  dining-room  ; 
underneath  this  stairway,  is  the  cellar¬ 
way.  In  the  cellar,  we  have  a  large 
cement  cistern  from  which  we  draw 
water  there,  and  from  which  by  means 
of  a  pump  arranged  for  the  purpose,  we 
fill  the  upper  cistern  in  case  of  lack  of 
rain.  The  overflow  pipe  from  the  upper 
cistern  empties  into  the  lower.  Of  course, 
the  plumbing  and  tanks  cost  considerable, 
but  that  is  included  in  the  amount  men¬ 
tioned,  and  I  would  not  be  without  the 
convenience  of  them  for  double  the 
amount  we  paid.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  kitchen  is  our  sink  with  hot  and 
cold  faucets,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  is  the 
pump.  Over  the  sink  is  a  cupboard  open¬ 
ing  into  both  kitchen  aDd  pantry.  Be¬ 
low  the  sink  is  a  cupboard  for  kettles, 
etc.  At  the  other  end  of  the  sink,  is  a 
large  cupboard  from  floor  to  ceiling ; 
this,  also,  opens  both  ways  into  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  It  is  a  china  closet  above,  and  is 
used  for  washed  clothing  below.  The  stove  stands 
just  opposite  the  sink,  and  the  hot  water  close  by. 

For  economy  in  time  and  strength,  I  know  no  kitchen 
could  be  more  complete.  I  have  used  it  six  years,  and 
do  not  know  of  a  single  change  I  would  like  made  in 


it.  This  part  of  the  house  and  the  hall  are  my  espe¬ 
cial  pride,  though  all  the  rooms  are  light  and  cheery, 
and  so  many  have  remarked  on  the  fine  arrangement 
of  the  rooms.  The  carpenters  complained  because  we 
would  have  so  many  doors  ;  but  Mr.  Howland  drew 
up  the  plan  himself,  and  we  just  would  have  it  as  we 
wanted  it,  and  have  always  been  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it. 

At  times,  it  is  a  larger  house  than  we  need  for  our 
own  small  family,  but  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
entertaining  considerably,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  make  one’s  friends  comfortable.  The  chimneys 
are  built  with  two  flues,  for  a  furnace  if  we  wish, 
though  we  have  not  yet  put  one  in.  We  also  put  in 
the  registers  for  hot  and  cold  air.  Because  people 
live  in  the  country  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  homes  with  all  conveniences. 

A  Michigan  Farm  House. 

The  house  plan  that  ranked  with  Mrs.  Howland’s  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  submitted  by  J.  H. 
Montgomery,  of  Michigan.  The  house  and  plans  are 
pictured  this  week  at  Fig.  249,  250,  251  and  252,  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  sends  the  following  details  : 

Material. — This  plan  calls  for  wood,  but  either  stone 
or  brick  may  be  used.  The  cellar  floor  is  of  cement. 

Height  of  Rooms. — Cellar,  from  floor  to  stringers  of 
first  floor,  8  feet ;  first  floor,  9  feet  3  inches ;  second 
floor,  8  feet  3  inches. 

Stairs. — Front,  3  feet  wide,  10  inches  tread,  7%  inches 
rise,  10  steps  ;  back,  2%  feet  wide,  10  inches  tread,  734 
inches  rise,  10  steps  ;  attic,  234  feet  wide,  10  inches 
tread,  1%  inches  rise,  14  steps;  cellar,  3  feet  wide,  10 
inches  tread,  7%  inches  rise,  13  steps. 

Pantry. — This  room  has  shelves  on  two  sides,  with 
drawers,  flour  bins,  cupboards,  etc.,  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged.  One  cupboard  opens  into  both  the  pantry 
and  dining-room. 

Changes.-—  If  more  room  be  desired,  the  plan  can 
easily  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  rooms  above  and 
below.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dining-room  may  be 
made  smaller,  the  lower  chamber  left  out,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  changes  made  above  so  as  to  reduce  the  size. 

Price. — With  good  workmanship,  average  interior 
finish,  when  built  of  wood,  this  house  can  be  built 
complete  with  furnace  for  from  $2,500  to  $3,500  ac¬ 
cording  to  price  of  labor  and  material  in  location  of 
building. 

Note  particularly  the  following  advantages  :  1.  The 
dining-room  and  part  of  the  chambers  are  most  con¬ 


veniently  reached  from  the  side  entrance,  which  is 
desirable  when  many  hands  are  to  be  cared  for. 
Privacy  for  the  family  is  thus  secured.  2.  Plenty  of 
room  for  employees  is  provided  ;  25  or  30  can  be  seated 
at  once  in  the  dining-room,  while  30  or  more  can  find 
sleeping  rooms.  In  addition,  several  comfortable 
rooms  might  be  finished  off  in  the  attic.  3.  The 
kitchen,  pantry,  storeroom,  dining-room  and  cellar¬ 
way  are  conveniently  close  to  each  other,  also  well 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  4.  The  large 
number  of  closets  will  make  housekeeping  easier.  5 
Furnace  heat  is  indicated,  and  is  very  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  Either  hot  air  or  steam  may  be  used  ;  in  case 
of  necessity,  by  adding  another  chimney,  stoves  could 
be  substituted. 


PLANK-FRAMED  BARNS. 

Two  years  ago,  we  gave  a  picture  of  the  barn  frame 
put  up  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Shawver,  of  Ohio.  No  timbers 
are  used  in  this  frame,  but  heavy  plank 
nailed  and  braced  take  their  place.  We 
are  to  describe  this  frame  in  some  de¬ 
tail  soon.  Here  is  a  note  from  one  who 
has  used  it : 

We  have  built  a  large  barn  after  the 
plan  of  John  L.  -Shawver,  of  this  State. 
I  cannot  say  definitely  just  how  much 
lumber  was  saved;  but  there  certainly 
is  a  very  considerable  saving  over  the 
old  timber  frame ;  not  simply  in  the 
number  of  cubic  feet,  but  as  much  in  the 
kind  of  trees  from  which  this  timber  can 
be  made,  though  there  is  very  much  sav¬ 
ing  in  cubic  feet  of  timber.  Not  only  is 
this  frame  as  strong  as  the  old  timber 
frame;  but  considerably  stronger.  There 
is  no  weakness  in  any  part  of  the  frame. 
This  is  not  the  only  advantage  in  the 
Shawver  frame  ;  but  this  frame  has  no 
tenons  or  mortices  to  rot  off,  after  the 
building  gets  old ;  or  to  get  wet  in  the 
mortices  from  rain,  etc.;  neither  are 
there  any  heavy  timbers  to  decay  with 
dry  rot  when  the  frame  gets  old. 

Mr.  Shawver’s  claim  of  saving  in  tim¬ 
ber,  and  time  and  framing,  are  and  can 
be  justified  by  the  facts,  if  one  do  not  employ  car¬ 
penters  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Shawver 
frame,  or  prejudiced  against  it,  or  both,  and  from 
prejudice,  are  determined  to  prove  that  no  time  is 
saved  with  this  frame.  Were  I  to  build  a  dozen  barns 
on  property  of  my  own,  not  one  would  be  the  old  tim¬ 
ber  frame.  Another  advantage  in  this  plank  frame  is 
the  roominess  in  the  barn;  there  are  no  timbers  in 
the  way,  no  crossties ;  but  a  continuous  open  space 
from  end  to  end,  and  to  the  roof.  Any  farmer  build¬ 
ing  a  barn  should  no  more  think  of  using  the  old  tim¬ 
ber-frame  in  this  age,  than  he  would  of  buying  one  of 
the  first  make  of  the  old  heavy  twine  harvesters. 

Ohio.  It.  D.  RINEHART. 
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AN  INDIANA  MULE  FEEDER. 

HOW  HIS  PETS  ARK  CARED  FOR. 

Near  Greensburg,  Decatur  County,  Ind.,  lives  Warder 
W.  Hamilton,  perhaps  the  largest  mule  feeder  in 
America.  I  was  unfortunate  in  not  seeing  so  many 
mules  in  the  bairns  as  I  would  had  I  gone  either  earlier 
or  later  ;  but  200  and  more  mules  almost  ready  for 
market,  arc  worth  going  many  miles  to  see.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  came,  with  a  young  wife,  to  Indiana  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  the  fifties,  locating  near  where  he  now  re- 
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sides.  Hi'S  elegant  brick  residence,  fitted  up  with  all 
modern  conveniences  and  heated  throughout  with 
natural  gas,  almost  belies  the  idea  that  his  first  years 
in  Hoosierdom  were  spent  in  a  log  cabin  with  a 
puncheon  floor, and  lighted  through  oiled  paper  instead 
of  plate  glass.  Little  did  he  think  when  he  tethered 
out  his  only  mule,  of  the  thousands  he  would  own. 
This  white-haired  friend  says  that  he  “  never  made  a 
deed,”  but  as  he  has  a  clear  title  to  over  1,700  acres  of 
land  as  fine  as  ever  bore  lioof-prints,  he 
has  seen  to  it  that  neighbors  have  made 
several. 

The  great  depression  in  the  mule  trade 
the  last  few  years,  has  caused  many 
changes  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  management 
of  his  stock,  as  well  as  in  the  number 
kept.  Formerly  he  kept  from  300  to  500 
all  the  time,  and  of  different  ages.  As 
fast  as  a  car  or  boat-load  were  fit,  they 
were  sent  to  market,  and  younger  or  thin 
ones  put  in  their  places,  lie  had  agents 
all  over  the  mule-producing  sections, 
buying  anything  from  a  weanling  to 
a  finished  animal  ready  for  market.  Now 
he  aims  to  buy  only  mature  and  well- 
broken  animals,  and  he  or  his  son,  who 
is  considered  to  be  the  best  judge  of  a 
mule  in  America,  does  mostof  the  buying. 

The  mule  harvest  begins  at  the  close  of. the  grazing 
season,  during  an  excessive  drought,  or  at  any  time 
when  the  average  farmer  can  no  longer  feed  to  advan¬ 
tage,  although  mules  can  be  bought  of,  or  sold  to, 
Warder  W.  Hamilton  any  day  of  the  year  except 
Sunday. 

Animals  are  grazed  during  the  Summer,  but  are 
given,  in  addition  to  grass,  all  the  grain  they  can  eat, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  or  a  month  of  the  time  to  sell, 
they  are  put  in  the  barns  or  have  but  a  small  field  to 
run  in  while  the  finishing  touches  are  given  them. 
Hut  it  is  the  systematic  and  scientific  wintering  that 
has  made  the  money  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 
In  the  first  place,  the  mules  go  into  Winter  quarters 
in  fine  condition.  The  Fall  pastures  have  been  sup¬ 
plemented  with  grain,  and  there  is  no  check  in  going 
from  grass  to  dry  feed.  Corn  is  the  one  food  that 
makes  mule  feeding  profitable,  although  hundreds  of 
bundles  of  oats,  as  well  as  pounds  of  mill  feed,  are 
used.  Several  hundred  acres  of  corn  yielding  from  60 
to  00  bushels  are  grown  each  year.  Every  stalk  of 
this  is  cut  and  shocked  just  at  the  proper  time  to 
make  the  best  of  feed. 

The  feeding  barns  are  50  by  100  feet,  with  a  drive¬ 
way  through  the  center.  Twice  a  day  men  go  to  the 
fields,  load  wagons  with  this  corn  fodder,  drive  into 
the  barn,  unload  this  fodder  into  wide  and  deep  feed 
troughs,  without  any  cutting  or  other  tomfoolery 
about  it.  Sheaf  oats,  uncut  and  even  untied,  are  fed 
in  these  same  boxes.  The  mules  eat  the  corn  and  oat 
grain  first,  then  the  best  of  the  straw  and  corn  stover, 
the  orts  being  used  for  bedding.  From  the  time  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  barn  begins,  the  feeders  are  constantly  at 
work  feeding,  bedding  and  drawing  manure.  This 
manure  is  plowed  under  for  corn,  and  the  corn  stubble 
is  sown  to  oats,  the  oats  followed  by  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy.  Yet  with  this  rotation  over  a  great  portion  of 
1,700  acres,  Mr.  Hamilton  buys  all  the  shock  corn  near 
enough  to  his  own  land  to  haul  and  feed  profitably, 
and  many  bundles  of  oats  each  year. 


The  average  mule  trader  finds  a  market  down  South 
in  the  cotton  and  sugar  belt,  but  Mr.  Hamilton  being 
a  noted  specialist,  finds  his  best  market  in  South 
America,  Australia  and  many  European  countries. 
To  be  sure,  these  markets  call  for  only  the  very  finest 
animals,  but  as  Mr.  Hamilton  buys  only  that  kind, 
and  knows  just  how  to  put  on  the  “gilt  edge”,  he  is 
the  man  to  fill  any  bill,  no  matter  how  exacting  it 
may  be.  With  good,  thoroughly-broken  mules,  put 
into  the  feeding  barns  in  the  Fall,  systematically  fed 
and  watered — ami  by  the  way,  Mr.  Hamilton  has  a 
bored  well  in  each  barn  and  water  within  reach  of 
every  mule  all  the  time,  deeming  water  just  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  feed — and  the  reputation  and  markets  as  he 
has  built  them  up,  there  is  money  in  mules  in  spite  of 
the  depression  and  hard  times  other  buyers,  feeders 
and  traders  are  experiencing,  mrs.  w.  w.  stkvkns. 

Indiana. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Work  of  a  Buzz  Saw.— A  reader  in  New  York  State 
makes  this  comment : 

I  have  been  looking  at  The  R.  N.-Y.  reproduction  of  the  New 
York  Herald  cartoon,  page  517,  and  I  venture  to  offer  the  criticism 
that,  usually,  in  cases  of  “buzz  saws  going  at  full  speed”,  the 
individual  teeth  are  not  visible.  At  least,  they  always  appeared 
so  to  me.  But,  maybe  the  artist  meant  to  hint  that  Uncle  Sam 
was  ready  to  kick  the  belt  off  the  loose  pulley,  when  circum¬ 
stances  required. 

Uncle  Sam  hasn’t  really  begun  business  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  yet.  He  is  just  getting  ready — putting  up  belts 
and  getting  steam  up.  He  is  liable  to  start  at  any 
time,  and  small  boys  should  keep  hands  off  the  ma¬ 
chinery  ! 

Poor  Strawberry  Crop. — I  have  just  been  plowing 
under  my  strawberry  patch  of  two  acres.  I  had  only 
about  3,000  quarts.  I  never  have  had  the  yields  that 
other  people  tell  of.  I  used  on  the  two  acres  2,000 
pounds  of  phosphate,  the  same  of  ashes,  and  a  good 
coat  of  barnyard  manure,  and  mulched  with  rye  straw. 
I  had  30  varieties.  I  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  some 
of  the  new  kinds  I  tried.  Brandywine,  Marshall, 
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Wm.  Belt,  Enormous,  Bismarck,  I  shall  give  one  more 
trial.  I  had  56  rows  in  all.  One  row  of  Bubaeh  had, 
at  three  pickings,  100  quarts  and  three  or  four  pick¬ 
ings  of  smaller  amounts,  which  must  have  amounted 
to  50  quarts  or  more.  If  the  rest  of  the  patch  had 
yielded  likewise,  I  would  have  been  well  pleased.  I 
had  an  engine,  pump  and  pipe  on  the  ground  ready  to 
irrigate,  but  did  not  use  them,  as  we  had  a  good 
amount  of  rain,  and  the  berries  all  matured  without 
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drying  up.  I  saw  one  crate  of  30  quarts  of  fair  berries 
sold  for  §1  in  our  town.  Mine  averaged  about  six 
cents,  which  is  little  enough.  h.  a.  f. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

Building  Tub  Silos. — Since  the  article  on  tub  silos, 
by  L.  A.  Clinton,  was  printed,  we  have  received  some 
criticisms  from  silo  makers,  chiefly  with  regard  to 
beveling  the  staves.  One  Michigan  critic  says  that  he 
would  not  only  bevel  the  staves  so  that  they  would 
be  like  a  water  tank,  but  also  tongue  and  groove  them. 


On  water  tanks,  he  says,  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
water,  beveling  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  but  as  he 
understands  it,  the  silo  should  not  only  be  water¬ 
tight  but  air-tight.  In  reply  to  these  criticisms,  Mr. 
Clinton  sends  the  following  note  : 

“When  I  advised  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  tub 
silos  be  constructed  without  beveling  or  tonguing  and 
grooving  the  staves,  I  was  well  aware  that  I  was  advis¬ 
ing  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some  authorities.  Also, 
in  advising  the  construction  of  tub  silos,  I  am  going 
contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some  who  are  looked  upoil 
as  authorities.  In  building  a  very  small  silo,  say  less 
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than  12  feet  in  diameter,  I  would  advise  beveling  the 
staves  slightly,  if  they  are  six  inches  wide.  If  the  staves 
are  made  of  2  x  4  scantling,  no  beveling  is  required. 
In  the  construction  of  a  silo  whose  diameter  is  more 
than  12  feet,  I  would  recommend  not  beveling  the 
staves.  I  have  just  been  constructing  a  160-ton  tub 
silo,  and  have  had  some  of  the  staves  beveled  and  some 
of  them  put  up  without  any  bevel.  I  find  the  best 
joint  is  made  at  the  inside  edge  of  the  staves  where 
they  are  not  beveled.  Upon  drawing  the 
hoops  tight,  the  staves  are  compressed 
on  the  inner  edge,  making  an  air-tight 
joint.” 

A  Nurseryman  Wanted. — A  reader  in 
South  Carolina  has  a  small  nursery 
which  is  doing  a  fair  business.  He  wants 
to  find  a  reliable  man,  with  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  nursery  business,  to  take 
hold  of  this  enterprise  and  push  it  along. 
We  frequently  hear  of  opportunities  of 
this  kind  where  young  men  might  pos¬ 
sibly  find  an  opportunity  of  investing 
_ their  skill  for  a  fair  price.  In  some  of 
the  States  of  the  West  and  South,  small 
nurseries  are  still  quite  profitable,  and 
it  would  seem  as  though  graduates  of 
our  agricultural  colleges  might  be  able 
to  combine  with  the  owners  of  such 
nurseries  so  as  to  do  a  fair  business.  Such  proposi¬ 
tions  are  seldom  made  public,  yet  one  would  suppose 
that  they  ought  to  be  as  legitimate  as  similar  business 
propositions  for  young  engineers,  or  other  skilled 
workmen. 

A  Business  Problem.— Mr.  J.  A.  McKee,  of  Lincoln 
County,  Ky.,  sends  us  what  he  calls  a  problem  in 
actual  business  for  The  Rural  boys.  Here  it  is : 
“  McKee  and  Gibson  plant  an  orchard  of  apples  and 
peaches  on  shares — one  apple  to  three  peach  trees, 
profits  to  be  equally  divided.  Gibson  elects  to  take 
all  the  apples  as  part  of  his  share.  A  peach  crop  has 
been  marketed,  and  the  money  awaits  division.  What 
part  does  Gibson  get  ?”  Mr.  McKee  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing  solution  to  his  own  problem  :  “  Gibson  gets  one- 
third  of  the  peach  money.  In  taking  an  apple  tree,  he 
gets  one-fourth  of  four  trees.  One-fourth  of  four 
trees  is  still  due  him.  One-fourth  of  four  is  equal  to 
one-third  of  three.”  Some  of  our  readers  may  not 
agree  with  him.  In  that  case,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  their  figures,  with  reasons  for  them. 

Good  and  Bad  Plowing. — An  old  gentleman,  when 
asked  what  the  hired  man  was  doing,  said,  with  a 
look  of  disgust :  “  Oh,  he’s  out  there  in  the  field  mug- 
gling  sods  !  ”  That  expressed  it  about  as  well  as  any¬ 
thing.  Almost  any  one  can  “  muggle  ”  sods,  but  good 
plowmen  are  scarce.  No  other  farm  work  requires  so 
much  skill  and  care.  No  field,  reasonably  smooth  and 
free  from  large  stones,  is  thoroughly  plowed  unless 
the  furrows  are  even,  sods  all  turned  over,  and  grass 
and  weeds  out  of  sight.  This  can  be  done  with  a  fail- 
team  and  good  plow,  if  the  plowman  will  observe  two 
old  rules:  1,  keep  both  hands  on  the  plow  handles  as 
much  as  possible ;  2,  watch  the  wheel  or  end  of  plow 
beam  with  one  eye  to  see  that  the  furrow  is  of  the 
right  width  all  the  time,  and  with  the  other  see  that 
the  sods  turn  over,  giving  all  refractory  ones  a  vigor¬ 
ous  kick.  Busy  work  ?  Yes,  but  something  worth 
while  will  be  done.  Ordinarily  the  team  will  not  re- 
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quire  much  driving1,  but  some  horses  have  been  ill 
treated  until  they  are  difficult  to  manage  and,  of 
course,  those  unused  to  plowing  will  need  some  atten¬ 
tion.  However,  a  large  part  of  all  this  yelling  at  the 
team,  jerking  on  the  lines,  etc.,  is  needless.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  much  a  horse  really  knows,  and  how 
ready  and  willing  he  is  to  do  just  what  is  desired,  if  a 
little  patience  and  care  are  used.  Some  men  would 
be  stubborn,  too,  if  they  were  screamed  at  as  the 
horses  arc.  w.  w.  H. 

Setting  Sweet  Potatoes. — I  am  interested  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes,  and  wish  to  tell  something  about  plant¬ 
ing  sweet  potatoes.  There  is  too  much  labor  in  the 
way  the  U.  F.  folks  planted  them  last  Spring.  I 
make  my  ridges  about  four  feet  from  center  to  center, 
making  them  large  and  high,  and  leaving  practically 
no  soil  between  them.  The  land  is  plowed  deeply 
twice,  and  well  fined  with  the  harrow  some  time  be¬ 
fore  planting  begins.  I  make  ridges  with  a  one-horse 
plow,  striking  through  firsts  where  the  center  of  the 
ridge  is  to  be  ;  then,  in  coming  back,  I  plow  this  fur¬ 
row  right  back,  always  deep,  throw  a  close  back- 
furrow  on  this,  and  then  plow  a  furrow  on  each  side 
up  on  the  ridge  as  close  and  high  as  possible.  This 
makes  a  large  ridge,  mellow  clear  to  the  bottom.  We 
make  no  holes  or  measurements,  but  simply  take  a 
handful  of  slips  from  the  water  in  which  they  were 
placed  on  being  drawn,  grasp  a  slip  in  such  a  way 
that  the  crooked  lower  end  will  fit  around  the  end  of 
the  index  finger,  and  push  it  down  into  the 
mellow  soil.  On  withdrawing  the  huger, 
enough  fine  soil  will  fall  into  the  hole  to 
cover  the  roots,  and  a  hand  follows  with 
water  pouring  a  pint  dipperful  to  about  six 
or  eight  plants.  This  washes  the  hole  nearly 
full  of  mud,  and  sets  it  around  the  roots  ad¬ 
mirably.  We  finish  the  job  by  raking  a  little 
dry  earth  around  the  plant.  We  set  5,000 
plants  in  this  way  last  Spring,  and  it  took 
just  21  slips  to  replant  the  patch.  I  have  an 
A-shaped  one-horse  harrow,  fortypenny  nails 
for  teeth  (50  of  them)  with  which  I  rake  the 
top  of  the  ridge  before  planting,  and  culti¬ 
vate  the  sides  of  the  ridges  afterwards.  It 
■  is  a  good  tool.  !•  «■ 

Lawrence  County,  Tenti. 

The  Lady  ok  the  .Ieksey. — The  title. of 
one  of  Frank  Stockton’s  stories  is,  The  Lady 
or  the  Tiger?  The  two  friends  shown  in 
Fig.  253,  reproduced  from  the  Jersey  Bulle¬ 
tin,  certainly  don’t  show'  anything  suggestive 
of  the  spirit  generally  supposed  to  animate 
tigers.  But  we  find  it  difficult  to  decide  which 
we  admire  most,  the  gentle,  fawn-like,  bright¬ 
eyed  Jersey,  or  the  mistress  who  has  so  won 
the  confidence  of  the  timid  animal,  and  be¬ 
tween  whom  such  cordial  relations  exist.  It 
is  a  pretty  picture,  and  it  is  much  more  than 
that,  for  it  speaks  volumes  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  kindness  in  the  care  and 
handling  of  domestic  animals.  And  who  is 
better  fitted  to  train  these  nervous,  high- 
strung  little  beauties  than  woman  ?  The  men 
will  have  to  take  a  back  seat.  The  picture  is 
from  a  photograph  of  Mrs.  W.  F.  Gilbert,  of 
Texas,  and  her  pet  heifer.  Texas  is  a  great 
State  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  with  such 
combinations  as  this,  will  take  no  mean  rank 
as  a  dairy  State. 

Thrashers  Mix  Grain. — I  have  raised  a  white 
clialf  wheat  since  1882;  it  was  originally  abso¬ 
lutely  pure,  yet  in  10  years,  the  traveling  thrashers 
had  mixed  it  so  that  I  had  to  go  into  the  standing 
grain  and  pick  out  heads  to  get  it  pure  again.  I  have 
not  raised  any  rye  on  the  farm  for  10  years  until 
this  year,  but  every  year  I  have  to  go  through  my 
w  heat  and  cut  out  rye  donated  me  by  the  machine 
men.  I  once  got  a  bad  dose  of  rye  after  the  machine 
had  done  four  jobs  between  mine  and  the  rye  it 
brought  me.  Modern  machines  are  more  complicated 
than  the  old  ones,  and  are  more  likely  to  carry  rye  or 
wheat  among  the  screens  or  other  internal  arrange¬ 
ments,  than  the  old  ones  were.  Flail  thrashing  and 
the  home  fanning  mill  are  the  only  ways  to  make 
sure  that  one  does  not  mix  varieties  or  carry  rye  to 
wheat  or  w'beat  to  rye.  Our  roller-mill  men  here  will 
dock  a  man  severely  if  he  has  much  rye  in  his  wheat, 
and  a  dock  of  five  cents  a  bushel  counts  up  when  a 
man  has  a  large  crop.  c.  d.  ly'on. 

Brown  County,  Ohio. 

Heading  Off  the  Corn  Worm. — Last  year,  1  noticed 
a  suggestion  to  clip  off  the  tips  of  the  ears  of  early  corn 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  worms.  The  insect  that 
lays  the  eggs  that  produce  these  worms  does  so  very 
early  in  the  life  of  the  young  ear,  in  the  silk  just  at 
the  tip  of  the  husk.  As  soon  as  the  corn  germ  is 
fertilized,  which  is  surely  aecomplished  Avben  the 
tassel  of  silk  begins  to  turn  dark,  the  clipping  may 
bejdone.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  GRASSES. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SEED  MIXTURES. 

Some  Varieties  Not  Generally  Used. 

[editorial  correspondence.  ] 

Part  I. 

On  June  13,  I  visited  the  grass  farm  of  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.  (the  New  York  seedsmen),  near  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  and  looked  at  the  grasses  they  have  growing 
there.  This  firm  has  been  engaged  in  a  long  series  of 
experiments  in  making  up  mixtures  of  grass  seeds  for 
hay  and  permanent  pasture,  and  also  for  lawns.  The 
underlying  idea  seems  to  be  that  these  different 
grasses,  having  different  root  systems,  will  occupy 
the  ground  more  fully  if  a  number  of  different  kinds 
are  sown  together.  Also,  that  kinds  differing  in  their 
season  of  maturity  will  give  quicker  results,  as  well 
as  more  permanent  results,  than  will  a  seeding  of  one 
or  two  kinds.  On  the  farm,  are  about  30  acres  of  these 
different  grasses,  some  plots  sown  with  single  kinds 
only,  to  show  the  individual  manner  of  growth,  and 
others  sown  in  mixture.  A  large  number  of  plots 
consist  of  one-eighth  acre  each,  some  of  them  sown  as 
far  back  as  1892,  and  now  bearing  heavy  crops. 

The  first  piece  we  visited  was  one  that  was  sown 
September  5,  1897,  on  thin,  sandy  soil.  This  part  of 
the  farm  has  had  no  fertilizer  or  manure  during  the 
time  of  its  occupancy  by  the  Messrs.  Henderson.  It 
has  been  enriched  entirely  with  cow  peas  and  Crimson 


“COQUETTE”  AND  HER  MISTRESS.  Fig.  253. 

clover,  and  was  seeded  with  about  three  bushels  per 
acre  of  Henderson’s  Special  Grass  Mixture  for  Ilaj7 
and  Permanent  Pasture  for  Light  Soil.  Mowing  had 
begun  in  this  plot,  and  it  was  so  thick  on  the  bottom 
that  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the 
mower  through  it.  Some  of  the  taller  of  the  grasses 
were  up  to  the  shoulders  of  an  ordinary  man.  It  was 
estimated  that  this  cutting  would  yield,  at  the  very 
least,  2%  tonsperacre,of  the  very  best  of  hay,  superior 
to  Timothy  in  feeding  value. 

The  soil  was  well  prepared  before  sowing,  and 
was  simply  rolled  afterwards.  The  grasses  that  are 
prominent  now,  are  the  Italian  (Lolium  Italicum)  and 
Euglish  Rye  (L.  perenne),  and  these  make  up  a  larger 
part  of  the  first  cutting.  These  are  very  quick  grow¬ 
ing  and  maturing  grasses,  and  little  of  them  will  be 
seen  after  this  year,  others  more  permanent  coming 
on  to  take  their  places.  This  mixture  is  said  to  con¬ 
tain  about  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  grass,  but  none 
of  their  mixtures  contains  any  Timothy,  for,  being 
nearly  two  weeks  later,  it  does  not  mix  w6ll  with  the 
earlier  grasses. 

The  earliness  of  the  grasses  as  compared  with  Tim¬ 
othy  is  a  desirable  feature,  as  the  haying  season  comes 
on  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  pressing  work  going 
on,  coming  on  after  the  last  plantings  of  corn  and 
other  late  crops,  and  the  hay  is  all  in  the  barn  before 
grain  harvest. 


To  the  farmer  who  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  old 
combination  of  clover  and  Timothy,  this  hay  crop  is 
well  worthy  of  a  study.  Few  of  the  old-time  methods 
of  seeding  will  give  an  amount  of  hay  equal  to  this 
first  cutting,  and  it  is  said  that,  after  the  hay  is  off, 
the  grasses  will  start  up  again  so  quickly  that  fine 
pasturage  will  be  afforded,  or  at  least  \  %  ton  per  acre 
more  hay  may  be  cut  in  August  or  September. 

The  one-eighth  acre  plots  mentioned  are  on  a  dry 
and  stony  hillside,  where  one  would  expect  to  see  very 
poor  results  in  grass.  Many  of  these  were  sown  six 
yeai’s  ago  this  coming  Fall,  and  have  had  one  dressing 
of  commercial  fertilizer  and  bone,  clearly  showing 
the  permanent  nature  of  these  grasses,  as  a  plot  of 
Timothy  sown  at  the  same  time  ran  out  and  was 
plowed  up  and  reseeded  a  year  ago.  Two  interesting 
plots  growing  side  by  side  were  sown  with  the  same 
mixture,  one  with  American-saved  seed,  the  other 
with  imported  seed  of  the  same  grasses.  At-  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  American  mixtuie  shows  up  much  the 
better,  and  will  easily  cut  now  on  this  dry,  stony 
soil,  2 K  to  3  tons  of  excellent  fine  hay  per  acre.  The 
hay  on  all  these  plots  is  tine,  none  of  it  coarse  and 
woody. 

The  amount  of  seed  recommended  of  these  mixtures 
is  three  bushels  per  acre.  A  large  number  of  plots 
have  been  sown  with  varying  amounts  of  seed,  and 
after  extended  trials,  three  bushels  proves  to  give  the 
best  results  of  any  quantity.  In  one  plot  it  was 
noticed  that  the  Permanent  Meadow  Mixture 
which  was  sown  last  year  in  x\pril,  was  cut 
late  in  July,  again  in  September.  Ryegrasses 
are  now  grown  from  this  plot,  and  the  Tall 
Oat  grass  and  Orchard  grass  arc  coming  on. 
Medium  and  Alsike  clovers  are  used  to  some 
extent  in  this  mixture,  the  Alsike  being  con- 
sidei'ed  specially  valuable  for  low,  moist  situ¬ 
ations.  _  F.  II.  v. 

THE  DREADED  ASPARAGUS  RUST. 

LATEST  NEWS  ABOUT  IT. 

What  It  Is. — During  the  past  two  years, 
asparagus  growers  in  several  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  seriously  troubled  by  a 
fungous  disease  commonly  known  as  Aspai- 
agus  rust.  Until  1896,  there  were  very  few 
complaints  of  this  trouble.  During  that  year, 
there  was  an  unusual  outbreak  of  the  rust, 
which  at  the  time  seemed  to  be  limited  to 
New  England,  Long  Island,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware.  All  the  fields  that  were  badly 
infested  in  1896  appear  to  have  been  worse 
in  1897.  The  disease  now  appears  in  the 
southern  Atlantic  States,  but  the  interior 
and  western  part  of  the  United  States  seems 
to  be  free  from  it. 

A  great  many  inquiries  concerning  this  dis¬ 
ease  have  been  made  by  growers,  who  have 
addressed  the  botanists  and  mycologists  of 
the  experiment  stations,  and  the  matter  is 
treated  quite  fully  by  Dr.  Halsted  in  Bulletin 
No.  129  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  According  to  this  bulletin,  the  general 
appearance  of  a  field  badly  infested  with  rust 
is  that  of  an  extremely  early  maturing  of 
the  plant.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  green 
color,  there  is  a  brown  hue,  as  though  the 
vitality  were  destroyed.  The  rusted  plants, 
when  examined  closely,  are  found  to  have  the 
skin  of  the  stems  lifted  in  little  blisters, 
and  within  these  ruptures  of  the  skin  the 
color  is  brown.  This  brown  color  is-  due  to 
multitudes  of  spores  borne  on  the  tips  of  tine  threads, 
which  form  in  clusters  in  certain  points.  The  threads 
from  which  the  spores  are  produced  are  very  tiny,  but 
grow  through  the  substance  of  the  stem,  causing  an 
enfeebled  condition  of  the  plant.  These  spores  are 
carried  by  the  wind  to  other  plants,  and  in  Autumn, 
a  final  form  of  spore  appears,  almost  black  in  color. 

There  is  another  form  assumed  by  the  fungus  which 
may  be  found  in  early  Spring.  This  is  called  the 
“cluster-cup  stage”,  so  named  because  the  fungus 
produces  minute  cups  from  the  asparagus  stems,  mak¬ 
ing,  usually,  an  oval  spot  easily  seen  without  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass.  This  stage  of  the  fungus  comes  first  in 
the  series,  and  is  met  upon  volunteer  plants  that  may 
grow  aloDg  the  roadside,  or  in  a  field  where  old  aspar¬ 
agus  plants  have  not  been  destroyed.  “  This  form  of 
the  rust  last  year,”  says  Dr.  Halsted,  “  was  quite 
common  in  vineyards  and  orchards  set  upon  old 
asparagus  fields,  where  plants  near  the  trees  or  trel¬ 
lises,  out  of  reach  of  the  cultivator,  were  allowed  to 
grow.”  We  would  infer  from  this  that  it  is  always 
unwise  to  allow  the  asparagus  to  propagate  itself  as 
a  weed  anywhere  about  the  farm  or  garden. 

Wliat  is  Done  For  It. — Various  trial  plots  of 
asparagus  at  the  experiment  stations  were  treated 
with  different  fertilizers,  and  sprayed  with  various 
fungicides,  namely :  Bordeaux  Mixture,  soda-Bor- 
deaux,  hydrate,  and  potash-Bordeaux.  It  was  the 
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conclusion  after  these  experiments  that  the  spraying 
had  very  little  effect,  reducing  the  amount  of  rust 
but  one-fourth.  It  may  be  noted  that,  among  seven 
varieties  of  asparagus  grown,  the  Palmetto  appeared 
least  susceptible  to  the  rust. 

Effective  treatment  of  the  infested  fields  in  Autumn 
to  prevent  any  spores  of  the  rust  from  germinating  in 
the  Spring,  is  likely  to  prove  more  efficacious  than 
sprajdng.  The  spores  upon  old  brush  can  be  destroyed 
by  burning  the  asparagus  stems,  either  as  they  stand 
in  the  field,  or  by  cutting  and  throwing  the  brush  into 
piles.  by  the  latter  method,  many  of  the  small 
branches  will  be  broken  off  and  scattered  upon  the 
ground,  thus  giving  a  suitable  place  for  the  spores  to 
remain  over  the  Winter.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be 
safer  to  burn  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  become 
brittle  and  lifeless,  thus  avoiding  the  breaking  up  of 
the  brittle  rusted  plants,  and  sowing  the  spores  upon 
the  ground.  The  most  effective  destruction  of  spores 
would  be  by  burning  the  whole  field  of  standing 
brush.  This  work  should  certainly  be  done  in  the 
Autumn  to  prevent  the  spores  from  wintering  over. 
This  operation  is  advocated  by  several  European 
authorities  who  have  studied  the  subject.  It  is  also 
suggested  that,  as  many  of  the  spores  will  be  scat¬ 
tered  upon  the  soil,  it  will  be  wise  to  sprinkle  a  thin 
coat  of  lime  upon  the  ground,  and  leave  it  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  If  this  is  followed  by  turning  under 
the  surface  soil  in  the  Spring,  it  will  bury  any  spores 
that  might  still  be  living,  so  that  they  would  be  out 
of  reach. 

The  Outlook  For  It. — This  rust  is  found  upon 
ot  her  species  of  asparagus,  but  is  not  known  as  living 
elsewhere.  It  is  also  noted  that  pistillate  plants  are 
somewhat  less  rusted  than  those  that  don’t  bear  ber¬ 
ries.  This  rust  is  affected  by  two  natural  enemies, 
both  fungi,  which  may  be  expected  to  aid  in  checking 
the  ravages  of  the  host  plant.  It  is  suggested  in  bul¬ 
letin  No.  50  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  that 
the  asparagus  beetles  aid  in  the  distribution  of  these 
plant  parasites.  This  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  as  many 
fungous  diseases  in  plants  are,  undoubtedly,  carried  in 
this  way. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet  what  the  range  of  the 
disease  will  be  this  year.  It  makes  its  appearance 
during, luly,  August  and  September,  but  the  proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  we  shall  have  a  wider  range  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  two  years.  Some  good  asparagus 
growers  assert  that  they  have  little  fear  of  rust  so 
long  as  their  plants  are  thoroughly  cultivated,  the 
cultivation  continuing  after  cutting  is  over,  and  then 
bui-ned  over  as  soon  as  the  growth  is  mature.  This 
practical  opinion  would  seem  to  coincide  with  that  of 
the  scientists  who  are  studjdng  the  rust. 


AN  OHIO  MAN  TALKS. 

DRY  WEATHER  NOTK8. 

Corn  and  Cow  l*eas. — No  matter  how  tired  I  am, 
the  Hope  Farm  man’s  letters  always  put  me  in  a  good 
humor,  and  if  1  am  tired  this  afternoon  from  thrash¬ 
ing,  plowing  tobacco,  and  hoeing  out  big  plants  of 
purslane,  I  will  write  a  few  notes  on  our  late  dry  spell 
and  its  effect  on  various  crops.  Field  corn,  sweet 
corn,  popcorn,  sorghum  and  Kaffir  corn,  planted  in 
the  same  patch  about  May  17,  were  damaged  about  in 
the  order  they  are  named.  Really  the  Kaffir  was  not 
hurt  at  all,  and  grew  right  along  through  the  hottest 
days.  Two  varieties  of  cow  peas  and  two  of  table 
peas  were  planted  about  .1  une  10  ;  the  cow  peas  stood 
the  dry  weather  much  better  than  the  table  peas,  and 
the  black  cow  pea  grows  much  faster  than  the  War¬ 
ren’s  Early. 

Some  Big"  Corn. — During  the  wet  spell  from  May 
5  to  15,  I  broke  three  acres  of  rich  loam  where  weeds 
had  killed  out  the  clover.  We  plowed  it  rather  deeper 
than  usual,  perhaps  seven  inches  deep,  and  turned 
under  all  the  crop  of  weeds.  It  lay  until  June  2  to  4, 
when  it  was  rolled  and  harrowed  with  the  40-tooth 
harrow,  marked  deep  with  a  single-shovel  plow  and 
planted  with  Learning  corn.  June  22,  the  boys  and  I 
hoed  all  but  10  rows,  just  filling  up  around  the  hills; 
the  weeds  will  be  chopped  up  in  the  10  rows  if  any 
weeds  grow.  I  just  came  in  from  that  corn  patch, 
and  it  is  all  higher  than  my  head  ;  I  want  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  crop  1  can  raise  without  work  ;  there  are  no 
weeds  in  the  corn  now,  but  of  course,  if  it  had  been  a 
wet  season,  1  would  have  had  to  work  the  crop. 

Shallow  Plowing"  Best.  —  Several  years  ago,  1 
abandoned  extra-deep  plowing,  and  have  been  raising 
my  crops  of  corn,  tobacco  and  wheat  on  land  plowed 
not  over  five  inches,  instead  of  the  old  eight  inches 
deep,  and  1  find  that  crops  stand  the  drought  much 
better  on  the  shallow  plowing.  This  year,  tobacco 
did  not  stand  nearly  so  well  on  deep  as  on  shallow 
breaking.  Four-inch  breaking  means  an  easily-pre¬ 
pared  seed-bed,  while  eight-inch  breaking  means  hard 
work  to  get  the  ground  in  order.  To-day  my  oldest 
son  was  breaking  wheat  stubble  for  wheat  this  Fall  ; 
there  was  a  strap  of  seven-inch  breaking  last  year  in 


he  field,  and  the  rest  was  broken  four  inches.  The 
whole  field  breaks  up  nice  and  loose  except  the  strip 
mentioned,  and  that  turns  over  in  lumps. 

Oats  and  Potatoes  Fail. — Potatoes  are  a  fail¬ 
ure.  I  dug  15  hills  of  Early  Ohio  to  get  a  small  mess 
for  supper.  We  can  raise  only  early  varieties  here, 
and  it  seems  that  we  have  lost  our  grip  on  even  these. 
I  always  get  a  good  crop  if  I  plant  from  March  10  to 
25,  but  this  year,  no  planting  could  be  done  until  the 
middle  of  April,  and  we  have  no  crop.  Oats  are  like¬ 
wise  a  failure.  I  notice  that  oats  never  make  a  good 
crop,  if  a  poor  potato  year,  and  that,  if  late  May  and 
June  are  dry,  we  have  neither  oats  nor  potatoes. 

brown  County,  0.  c.  D.  I. YON. 


MORE  ABOUT  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

MR  SENDER  AND  HIS  8IPHON. 

My  critic,  page  510,  may  be  decidedly  better  posted 
in  regard  to  hydraulic  matters  than  myself,  as  he  is 
“  Wet  more”  than  I  am  ;  but  it  is  not  always  the  big¬ 
gest  foot  that  gets  over  the  most  ground.  The  maker 
of  my  ram  stated  that  a  one-inch  pipe  was  the  thing 
for  the  smallest  ram.  Judging  by  the  flow,  and  not 
first  testing,  I  thought  I  was  sure  of  enough  water, 
and  promptly  ordered  an  outfit.  To  get  a  fall  of  six 
feet,  I  had  to  use  120  feet  of  pipe,  instead  of  the  80 
feet  I  recommended  to  the  inquirer.  I  also  found  that 
the  flow  of  my  spring  would  not  keep  the  one-inch 
pipe  much  more  than  half  full.  Determined  not  to  be 
thwarted,  I  resorted  to  the  reservoir  described,  and 
thanks  to  the  objectionable  elbow  and  siphon,  we  got 
a  continuous  flow  from  the  delivery  pipe  from  before 
breakfast  until  after  late  supper,  when  the  ram  was 
stopped  for  the  night. 

The  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would,  no  doubt,  thank 
Mr.  Wetmore  to  tell  how  he  is  going  to  get  the  300 
cubic  feet  of  reserve  water  below  the  pipe  to  the 
ram  without  the  use  of  a  siphon,  and  without  going 
to  the  expense  of  cutting  a  ditch,  sometimes  through 
solid  rock,  to  the  depth  of  the  reservoir  the  entire 
length  of  the  supply  pipe,  and  running  the  risk  of 
diverting  the  spring.  He  seems  entirely  to  overlook 
the  fact  that,  as  long  as  the  water  is  above  the  deliv¬ 
ery  pipe,  the  siphon  offers  no  practical  resistance,  as 

.  D 


D,  delivery;  S,  spring;  R,  hydraulic  ram,  14  feet,  8  inches  below 
spring,  making  actual  height  to  which  water  must  be  raised 
61  feet,  four  inches. 

the  water  from  below  naturally  rises  to  its  own  level 
without  external  assistance,  but  when  the  water 
gets  below  the  delivery  pipe,  it  might  as  well  be 
quenching  the  thirst  of  Dives  as  to  be  in  our  spring 
without  a  siphon.  True,  the  lower  the  water  gets, 
the  less  will  be  delivered,  but  the  ram  is  kept  in 
motion,  and  three-fourths,  even  a  half,  loaf  is  better 
than  none.  The  siphon  is  merely  to  enable  us  to  run 
the  ram  many  hours  longer  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  I  admit  that  the  need  of  it  is  objectionable, 
but  so  is  the  fact  that  most  springs  are  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  instead  of  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  must  put  up 
with  what  we  can’t  put  down. 

Forty  feet  is  the  “  very  least  ”  length  of  supply  pipe 
allowable  for  six  feet  fall ;  for  even  a  small  increase, 
it  is  insufficient.  In  recommending  80  feet,  I  knew  it 
to  be  more  than  sufficient,  and  still  40  feet  less  than  I 
found  satisfactory,  but  my  chief  object  was  to  get 
increase  of  fall  resulting  from  greater  distance  from 
the  spring,  as  a  small  ram,  with  six  feet  fall,  that 
will  raise  only  17  gallons  per  hour  40  feet  high,  will, 
with  an  eight-foot  fall,  raise  29  gallons,  a  difference 
not  to  be  despised.  With  this,  I  butt  my  actual  ex¬ 
perience  against  all  theories,  some  of  which,  as  re¬ 
gards  water  supply,  have  been  refuted  in  other  respects 
by  everyday  practice,  and  that  contrary  to  the  theo¬ 
retical  teachings  of  some  very  learned  men. 

A  New  York  State  man  says  that  he  has  a  spring 
that  yields  two  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  and  he 
would  like  to  use  a  ram  if  possible.  The  length  of 
the  feed  pipe  would  be  57  feet,  and  its  fall  14  feet, 
eight  inches.  The  delivery  pipe  would  be  515  feet 
long,  the  elevation  from  ram  to  house  79  feet.  He 
wants  to  know  whether  a  ram  will  work  satisfactorily. 

Whether  or  not  the  natural  flow  of  the  spring,  all 
other  conditions  being  made  to  conform  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  hydraulic  ram,  would  suffice  to  keep 
a  ram  in  continuous  motion,  the  inquirer  can  quickly 
ascertain  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  one-inch  pipe. 
Let  one  end  rest  at  the  outlet  of  the  spring,  and  let 
the  other  be  just  slightly  lower.  Next  place  a  little 
earth  over  the  middle  of  the  pipe  so  as  to  form  a  tight 
dam.  If  after  waiting  a  short  time,  it  be  found  that, 
as  the  water  flows  through  the  pipe,  the  same  is  kept 
full  and  that  the  water  actually  rises  above  the  pipe, 
showing  that.it  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  carry  the 
flow,  (hen  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  enough 


water  to  operate  any  hydraulic  ram  requiring  a  on  e 
inch  supply  pipe,  provided  this  flow  can  be  steadily 
depended  upon.  If  this  reliable  experiment  show 
that  the  pipe  cannot  be  kept  quite  full  of  water,  then 
the  only  alternative  is  to  resort  to  the  plan  described 
on  page  481,  or  some  modification  thereof,  so  that  the 
acctunulation  during  the  night  may  prove  a  reserve 
for  the  natural  flow  to  draw  upon  during  the  daytime. 

but  the  other  conditions  are  such  that  few  manufac¬ 
turers  would  care  to  guarantee  the  proper  working 
of  their  rams,  as  these  machines  will  not  work  when 
placed  in  a  haphazard  manner.  The  height  above  the 
ram  is  79  feet.  As  the  water  will  naturally  rise  to  its 
level  of  its  own  accord,  14  feet  8  inches  must  be  de¬ 
ducted,  which  leaves  only  04  feet  four  inches  to  be 
surmounted  by  the  ram.  which  need  not  be  considered 
a  difficult  matter.  Neither  is  the  length  of  the  deliv¬ 
ery  pipe  a  formidable  affair,  but  a  feed  or  supply 
pipe  only  57  feet  long  does  not  admit  of  a  fall  of  more 
than  about  nine  feet,  because  a  greater  fall  for  this 
length  of  pipe  would  cause  the  water  to  rebound  in 
the  pipe,  preventing  the  proper  action  of  the  ram.  Or, 
putting  it  the  other  way,  a  fall  of  14  feet  8  inches  does 
not  admit  of  a  supply  pipe  much  1  ess  than  100  feet  long, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  The  fall  can  be  reduced  by 
building  a  solid  foundation  for  the  ram  about  five  feet 
high.  If  he  prefers  to  increase  the  length  of  the  supply 
pipe  to  100  feet,  he  must  make  sure  not  to  increase  the 
fall  materially.  If  circumstances  do  not  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  our  needs  we  must  adapt  our  needs  to  the 
circumstances.  j.  c.  senger. 

Virginia. 

P0S  TED  ON  FENCE  P0S  TS. 

WHEN,  HOW  AND  W  n  E  R  E  TO  CUT. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Illinois  expects  to  build  a  mile 
of  barbed-wire  fence,  and  wants  the  best  fence  he  can 
build.  He  asks  us  the  following  questions  about  posts: 

1.  What  is  the  best  month  of  the  year  for  cutting  White-oak 
trees  for  fence  posts  ? 

2.  Do  you  prefer  split  posts  to  round  ones,  and  would  you  make 
all  your  posts  from  trees  large  enough  to  make  two  or  more  split 
posts  ? 

3.  Do  you  recom  mend  barking  posts  ? 

4.  Can  you  suggest  a  cheap  way  of  treating  posts,  to  insure 
against  rot  ? 

5.  Should  the  posts  be  allowed  time  for  thorough  seasoning,  or 
would  it  be  safe  to  put  them  in  the  ground  while  green  ? 

6.  How  deep  should  such  posts  be  set  in  the  ground  ? 

Cut  in  the  Summer. 

The  best  month  to  cut  timber  in  the  northern  States 
for  posts,  sills,  or  any  use  where  it  is  exposed  to  earth 
or  water,  is  July,  as  at  that  time  the  wood  cells  are 
not  loaded  with  starch  as  in  the  dormant  season. 
Incidentally  in  the  early  days  of  prairie  settlement, 
the  thousands  of  straw  sheds  taught  this  lesson.  As 
a  rule,  the  posts  were  cut  in  Summer  and  set  at  once 
in  a  green  state.  It  was  found  that  Red  oak,  box 
elder,  Red  elm,  and  even  willow  cut  at  that  time  would 
last  about  as  well  as  White  oak  cut  in  Winter.  Split 
po'sts  are  better  than  round  ones,  as  they  can  be  dried 
more  perfectly  before  setting,  and  they  are  made  from 
older  trees  with  less  sap-wood.  If  cut  in  July,  they 
dry  faster  if  the  bark  is  taken  off.  We  have  had  the 
best  success  by  soaking  posts  for  several  days  in  lime 
water.  The  same  is  true  of  shingles  and  soft-wood 
boards.  It  is  best  to  dry  posts  thoroughly  before 
setting.  If  sharpened  so  that  they  can  be  driven  a 
foot  into  the  hard  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
they  will  stand  well  if  set  two  feet  deep. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station.  j.  l.  budd. 

Cut  Them  in  May. 

The  post  question  is  quite  a  serious  one  with  me, 
because  my  land  is  post-hungry,  and  choice  posts  seem 
to  be  tid-bits  to  it.  I  have  bought  posts  made  in  each 
of  the  four  seasons,  and  my  experience  with  them  in¬ 
dicates  that  those  cut  in  May,  when  the  trees  are  in 
full  leaf,  last  much  longer  than  those  cut  at  any  other 
time,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  posts  cut  in  May,  unless 
one  cuts  them  himself,  because  at  that  time,  people 
who  own  timber  are  usually  busy  planting  corn  among 
their  stumps.  The  lot  that  I  secured  were  cut  from 
trees  that  made  one  to  four  good  posts,  and  there  was 
no  difference  in  their  lasting  qualities.  The  bark  was 
removed  when  they  were  cut,  and  they  were  not  set 
in  the  ground  until  Autumn.  They  were  set  with 
another  lot,  equally  good,  that  were  cut  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  while  the  latter  have  all  rotted  off.  most  of 
the  former  are  comparatively  sound.  I  know  of  no 
cheap  process  of  treating  posts  to  insure  against  rot. 
I  have  seen  the  charring,  hot  coal-tar,  etc.,  processes 
tried  without  the  slightest  benefit  resulting.  The 
best  remedy  for  post-rot  that  I  know  of  is  thorough 
drainage  of  the  soil.  Except  for  temporary  purposes, 
I  would  never  set  a  post  less  than  30  inches  deep  ;  36 
is  still  better.  To  sum  up  the  matter,  I  would  (if  I 
could)  set  posts  that  were  cut  in  May,  barked  and  sea¬ 
soned  in  the  shade  of  trees,  or  under  a  shed.  I  would 
set  them  not  less  than  30  inches  deep,  then  see  that 
the  soil  is  well  drained.  I  would  expect  such  a  fence 
to  stand,  with  slight  repairs,  20  to  30  years. 

Illinois.  FRED  GRUNDY. 
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Better  Split  the  Posts. 

It  is  to  be  feared  from  the  number  of  questions  asked, 
that  the  reader  may  meet  with  indifferent  success  in 
his  undertaking1.  1.  Cut  in  July  or  August,  leaviDg 
trees  untrimmed  till  the  leaves  have  become  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  though  I  question  whether  it  makes  much 
difference  when  they  are  cut.  2.  The  sap-wood  rots 
more  quickly  than  sound  heart-wood,  hence  a  part  of 
a  sound  tree  would  outlast  a  small  tree  which  contains 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  sap.  Often  the  heart- 
wood  of  a  large  tree  is  dozy  and  starting  on  the  road 
to  decay,  while  the  heart-wood  of  a  young  free  is 
sound.  3.  Yes,  the  part  underground.  4.  There  are 
a  number  of  modes  of  treatment  for  posts,  but  they 
cost  too  much,  so  much  that  railway  companies  are 
still  using  ties  untreated.  5.  By  all  means  season 
well  before  putting  posts  in  the  ground.  A  green  post 
will  rot  much  sooner  than  a  dry  one.  6.  This  is  a 
queer  question  to  .ask,  and  indicates  a  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  your  correspondent.  This  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  subsoil,  and  the  nature  of  the 
braces  used  at  the  ends.  In  solid  soil,  set  30  inches 
down  ;  in  lighter  soil,  three  feet.  Much  of  the  success 
depends  on  ramming  the  soil  well,  especially  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  and  toward  the  top.  The  best  posts 
come  from  the  toughest  wood  of  butt-sticks  or  first 
cuts.  w.  J.  BEAL. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station. 


THE  AMERICAN  WHEAT  CROP. 

ITS  PLACE  IN  FARM  HOTATIONS. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  hear  so  much  of  the 
great  bonanza  farms  of  the  West,  the  bulk  of  the 
American  wheat  is  still  grown  upon  the  smaller  farms, 
where  the  wheat  crop  forms  part  of  the  regular  farm 
rotation.  We  think  our  readers  will  be  interested  to 
know  how  wheat  is  grown  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  what  place  it  fills  in  the  regular  routine 
of  the  farm.  In  New  Jersey,  where  more  wheat  is 
grown  than  ever  before,  the  crop  usually  follows  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  farm  rotation.  Practically  all  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  in  five  years  is  applied  to  the  potato  crop. 
After  the  potatoes  are  dug,  the  ground  is  fitted  by 
plowing  and  harrowing,  and  sown  to  wheat  with  a 
fair  seeding  of  Timothy.  Wheat  grown  in  this  way 
yields  all  the  way  from  18  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  The 
grass  following  it  is  cut  two  •  years.  Then  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  stable  manure  on  the  farm  is  spread  on 
the  sod  to  be  plowed  under  in  the  Spring  for  the  corn 
crop.  Years  ago,  wheat  followed  corn,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  stable  manure  was  applied  to  this  crop. 
The  new  rotation  works  much  better,  giving,  on  the 
whole,  better  wheat,  more  potatoes  and  better  grass, 
while  the  farmers  all  agree  that  the  corn  crop  makes 
the  best  use  of  the  stable  manure. 

After  Oats  or  Clover  in  Indiana. 

An  idea  of  the  practice  of  Indiana  farmers  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  note.  As  will  be  seen  in 
this  case,  wheat  usually  follows  oats  or  clover.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  old  plan  of  sowing  wheat  in  the 
corn  is  being  largely  discontinued,  while  fertilizers 
low  in  nitrogen  are  being  used  directly  with  the 
wheat : 

Wheat  here  usually  follows  oats  or  clover  ;  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  seeding  ground  to  wheat  is  seldom  practiced 
now.  Fertilizers  are  used  to  some  extent,  and  with 
good  results,  both  as  to  yield  and  quality,  the  berry 
being  harder  where  fertilizer  is  used.  Manure  is 
seldom  used  directly  on  ground  intended  for  wheat. 
The  rotation  followed  here  is,  corn  first,  and  the 
manure  is  used  on  this  ;  oats  follow  corn,  wheat  fol¬ 
lows  oats,  and  clover  is  sown  on  the  wheat  ground  in  the 
Spring.  One  crop  of  hay  and  one  of  seed  are  taken 
from  the  clover,  and  very  often,  wheat  is  sown  on  the 
inverted  clover  sod. 

As  soon  after  harvest  as  the  ground  is  in  condition 
and  the  press  of  work  will  permit,  the  ground  is 
broken  up  ;  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in  this  condition  for 
several  days,  when  disk  harrows,  drags  and  rollers 
are  brought  into  use,  the  object  in  view  being  to  get 
the  ground  thoroughly  fined  and  mellow.  It  is  allowed 
to  settle  and  become  solid,  when  the  smoothing  har¬ 
row  is  used  to  get  a  fine  mulch  on  top,  when  the  wheat 
is  put  in  with  a  drill.  If  fertilizer  is  used,  it  is  drilled 
in  with  the  wheat.  Wheat  is  sown  late  here  ;  this 
custom  obtained  because  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Hessian  fly  several  years  ago,  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  custom  is  responsible  for  this  pest  being  almost 
entirely  eradicated. 

The  varieties  best  adapted  for  this  section  are  the 
Fultz  and  Poole ;  almost  every  other  variety  has  been 
tried,  but  none  equals  these  for  yield  and  quality  ; 
1  bushel  of  seed  is  used  per  acre.  What  promised 
to  be  an  unusual  yield  of  wheat  this  year,  has  been 
reduced  by  the  heads  being  only  partially  filled,  so 
that  our  yield  the  county  over  will  be  about  15  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  ideal  conditions  for  a  large  yield  I  have  found 


from  an  observation  of  over  30  years  and  a  practical 
experience  of  over  15  years,  are  brought  about  by 
drilling  fertilizer  with  the  wheat,  the  ground  being 
prepared  as  stated  above,  seeding  to  clover  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  taking  two  crops  of  hay,  turning  under 
the  clover  and  sowing  to  wheat.  I  have  never  known 
this  to  fail  to  produce  a  heavy  crop,  no  matter  what 
the  season  proved  to  be.  D.  w.  b. 

Clay  County,  Ind. 

Wheat-Growing  in  Central  Michigan. 

Michigan  wheat  has  always  been  noted  for  its  high 
quality.  The  following  notes  will  show  how  the  better 
class  of  farmers  handle  the  crop  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State : 

With  the  increased  demand  for  wheat,  the  interest 
taken  in  securing  a  full  crop  has  also  increased.  As 
this  part  of  the  State  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  devoted 
to  any  especial  line  of  farming,  the  system  followed, 
even  by  successful  growers,  is  greatly  varied.  The 
foundation  of  all  systems  that  give  promise  of  per¬ 
manent  success  is  clover.  In  those  sections  where 
beans  are  raised  as  a  money  crop,  the  best  farmers 
aim  to  turn  a  heavy,  well-fertilized  clover  sod  in  late 
Spring,  or  after  the  early  Spring  crops  are  in,  which 
is  thoroughly  rolled  and  pulverized,  contrary  to  the 
old  theory  that  beans  will  grow  anywhere.  These  are 
thoroughly  cultivated  through  the  growing  season, 
and  leave  the  land  in  fine  condition  for  a  crop  of 
wheat.  They  are  ready  to  remove  about  September  1. 
One  farmer  will  often  raise  from  10  to  80  acres  of 
beans  followed  by  wheat. 

In  those  sections  where  cattle  and  cows  are  kept 
more  exclusively,  the  wheat  follows  corn  and  oats  ; 
the  corn  is  well  fertilized  with  yard  manure  in  the 
Spring,  also  the  oat  ground  after  the  oats  are  removed, 
either  before  or  after  plowing  the  ground  for  wheat, 
which  is  dene  as  soon  as  the  oats  are  removed.  It  is 
then  repeatedly  rolled  and  cultivated,  until  time  to 
sow  the  wheat,  generally  from  September  15  to  20,  using 
from  40  to  50  quarts  of  seed  per  acre.  The  only  prepa¬ 
ration  needed  after  beans  is  thorough  cultivation  with 
a  common  cultivator  or  spading  harrow. 

This  system  of  growing  wheat  does  not  generally 
result  in  as  large  a  growth  of  straw  as  the  old  Sum¬ 
mer-fallow,  but  we  are  more  successful  in  securing  a 
good  catch  of  clover  on  the  wheat  ground  than  by  the 
old  system.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  not  used  as  much 
as  a  few  years  ago,  not  because  they  fail  to  benefit  the 
crop,  but  because  the  cost  is  in  excess  of  the  benefit 
received. 

The  Improved  Clawson  is  largely  raised  here,  which 
is  only  the  old  variety  improved  by  selection.  Ruby 
is,  also,  extensively  raised ;  this  is  a  bearded  red 
wheat,  and  yields  heavily,  but  is  subject  to  Stinking 
smut.  At  present  writing  (July  18)  wheat  thrashing 
has  been  in  progress  about  a  week,  and  many  fields 
are  yielding  from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre  of  a  fine 
quality,  although,  of  course,  the  average  is  much  less, 
because  the  average  farmer  is  not  a  good  wheat 
grower.  L.  J.  post. 

Kent  County,  Mich. 

Notes  from  New  York  Farmers. 

In  western  New  York,  there  has  been  a  great  change 
in  wheat  culture  of  late  years.  Probably  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  are  typical  of  the  practice  of  good  farmers  : 

The  best  farmers  about  here  manure  sod  ground, 
plant  beans  ;  the  next  Spring,  sow  barley  or  oats ;  as 
soon  as  possible  after  harvest,  plow  and  cultivate 
thoroughly,  put  on  all  the  fine,  rotten  manure  they 
can  make  through  the  Summer,  and  use  phosphates 
on  what  land  they  cannot  cover  with  manure.  They 
sow  about  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  using  about 
200  pounds  of  phosphate  per  acre  on  ground  without 
manure.  I  cannot  name  the  kind  of  wheat  raised. 
The  farmers  about  here  have  reaped  some  excellent 
crops  of  wheat  raised  as  I  have  described.  u.  h.  ii. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

The  wheat  crop  here  usually  follows  oats  or  barley. 
Land  that  has  previously  raised  barley  is  considered 
the  best,  as  the  ground  can  be  plowed  much  earlier. 
The  best  farmers  here  plow  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
oats  and  barley  are  harvested,  and  then  roll  as  fast 
as  plowed,  which  helps  hold  the  moisture  and  sprout 
the  grain  that  has  been  left  on  the  ground ;  then  they 
harrow  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  as  many  times  as 
possible  before  sowing,  and  perhaps  roll  down  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times.  Many  that  have  thistles  and  Quack 
grass  go  over  the  land  a  couple  of  times  with  a  wheel 
cultivator  that  will  cut  up  all  the  ground,  or  a  gang 
plow.  A  few  top-dress  with  barnyard  manure,  but 
most  farmers  put  all  their  manure  on  the  corn  ground. 
Nearly  all  use  150  to  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  good  many  varieties  of  wheat 
sown  here.  I  think  that  at  least  two-thirds  is 
Lancaster  or  Lancaster  and  Clawson  mixed,  using  six 
to  eight  pecks  per  acre.  h.  c.  w. 

Clyde,  N.  Y. 

About  all  in  this  section  grow  wheat  after  barley  or 
oats.  Some  plow  the  stubble  shallow  as  soon  as  the 


crops  are  harvested,  then  put  on  what  manure  they 
may  have  and  plow  again.  Others  put  the  manure  on 
the  stubble,  and  plow  only  once.  Nearly  all  try  to 
have  a  fine,  compact  seed-bed.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
who  have  tested  the  two  different  methods  on  the 
same  field.  I  used  to  plow  twice,  but  some  years,  it 
was  so'  dry  that  the  stubble  did  not  rot  or  become 
compact,  so  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  a  good 
job  plowing  the  second  time.  Scarcely  any  one  Sum¬ 
mer-fallows  here  any  more;  I  know  of  only  one  in 
this  town  this  year.  Last  year  I  had  a  four-acre  field 
of  oats;  one-half  of  it  was  a  complete  yellow,  being 
covered  with  wild  mustard.  When  it  was  in  full  bloom, 

I  plowed  it  under,  oats  and  all,  theu  plowed  it  again 
for  wheat,  using  about  200  pounds  of  Bradley's  fertil¬ 
izer  per  acre,  and  from  the  two  acres,  had  nine  loads 
of  wheat.  I  have  a  six-foot  Columbia  harvester,  and 
could  cut  only  from  two  to  three  feet  wide,  as  there 
was  such  a  lot  of  straw  and  such  a  tangled  mess,  it 
would  not  elevate.  Almost  all  use  about  200  pounds 
of  the  leading  brands  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  We  think 
a  long-berry  red  wheat  the  best ;  the  Lancaster  gives 
the  best  results.  Some  have  sown  a  white  wheat  on 
low  land,  as  the  straw  is  much  stiffer  and  does  not  get 
down  so  badly.  We  sow  from  1%  to  2  bushels  per 
acre,  from  September  1  to  15.  Of  late,  those  who  sow 
early  get  the  best  results.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
must  be  fine  and  compact.  The  best  wheat  is  usually 
found  at  the  ends  where  it  has  been  trodden  down  by 
the  constant  turning  of  the  horses.  Lumps  of  soil  will 
not  raise  good  crops  unless  they  are  pulverized  before 
seeding.  A  roller  is  as  essential  as  a  harrow  in  fitting 
the  ground.  V.  K. 

Rose,  N.  Y. 

Careful  plowing  and  fitting  the  land  are  necessary, 
plowing  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  crop  of  oats  or 
barley  can  be  secured,  then  keeping  the  harrow  goiug1 
as  often  as  possible  up  to  seeding  time,  to  keep  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil,  and  make  a  nice  seed-bed.  Wheat 
usually  follows  after  barley  or  wheat,  unless  in  fal¬ 
low.  Farmers  use  both  fertilizer  and  manure  if  they 
have  the  manure ;  they  like  to  top-dress  with  fine  ma¬ 
nure,  and  then  use  about  200  pounds  of  good  super¬ 
phosphate.  I  have  used  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  6,  and  find  it 
a  very  good  yielder.  The  old-fashioned  Clawson  is 
well  liked  here.  k.  b.  n. 

Sodus,  N.  Y.  _ 

Farmers’  Club. 

English  Walnuts  for  Massachusetts. 

A.  L.  B.,  Boston ,  Mass. — Can  the  English  walnut  be  successfully 
grown  in  Massachusetts  ?  In  planting  the  nuts,  is  it  proper  to 
crack  the  shell,  and  plant  the  same  as  chestnuts  ? 

Ans. — It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  grow  the  Persian 
(English  is  an  old  but  improper  name)  walnut  in 
Massachusetts  except  in  some  well-sheltered  spot.  It 
is  the  most  tender  of  all  the  Walnut  family.  Some  of 
its  varieties  are  more  tender  than  others,  but  none  of 
them  is  really  hardy  enough  so  far  as  we  know  now 
to  make  their  culture  profitable  so  far  north.  There 
are  occasional  trees  growing  in  that  State,  but  not 
very  successfully.  In  the  suburbs  of  New  York  City, 
there  was  a  very  large  tree  in  bearing  at  the  time  the 
Revolutionary  army  was  encamped  there  ;  and  from 
there  southward,  especially  along  the  seacoast  where 
the  climate  is  mild  and  equable,  there  are  trees  here 
and  there  that  have  been  bearing  for  many  years.  It 
is  probable  that  the  culture  of  this  valuable  nut  may 
be  much  extended  under  proper  and  judicious  efforts. 
The  nuts  should  be  secured  in  the  Fall,  and  planted  at 
once,  but  not  more  than  an  inch  or  so  deep.  Cracking 
would  injure  the  kernel,  and  could  be  of  no  benefit. 

H.  K.  v.  I>.| 

Pond  for  Irrigation. 

F.  B.  T.,  Visalia ,  Ky. — I  am  tbiukiug  of  making  a  pond  in  a 
hollow  in  the  center  of  a  10-acre  tract  of  nearly  level  land  where 
I  have  asparagus,  berries,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the 
tract.  How  shall  I  proceed  to  ^ret  fully  informed  as  to  cost,  ami 
all  details  connected  with  irrigation,  supposing  the  pond  to  be 
made  ? 

Ans. — This  question  is  wholly  too  indefinite  to  base 
any  particular  reply  upon.  Besides,  the  information 
desired  as  to  all  the  details  connected  with  irrigation 
fills  a  book  of  considerable  size.  We  suggest  that 
Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard  be  procured,  and  the  information  desired  may 
be  gathered  from  it.  Otherwise,  we  should  know 
something  of  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  existing,  the  amount  of  land  to  be  irri¬ 
gated,  and  especially,  the  size  of  the  pond  to  be  made, 
and  whether  it  is  to  be  excavated.  The  book  can  be 
procured  from  this  ofiice  for  $1.50  postpaid. 

Cow  Manure  for  Mulch. — Reader,  Tennessee.— Ordinary  cow 
manure  does  not  make  a  first-rate  mulch  for  strawberries.  It  is 
too  heavy  and  thick,  and  is  liable  to  freeze  into  heavy  clumps 
that  leave  part  of  the  plants  exposed.  Strawy  horse  manure 
makes  the  best  mulch,  but  is  so  likely  to  bring  weed  seeds  into 
the  soil  that  it  is  quite  objectionable;  we  like  cow  pea  vines  very 
much  for  a  mulch.  We  consider  it  a  good  plan,  where  strawber¬ 
ries  are  grown,  to  sow  cow  peas  ou  some  outlying  poor  field,  cut 
them  in  the  latter  part  of  Summer  and  stack  in  the  Held.  These 
vines  can  be  used  for  mulch,  aud  are  heavy  and  thick  enough  to 
remain  on  the  ground  without  much  blowing  about. 
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A  Stkangk  Diskask  lias  attacked  sweet 
corn  in  the  fields  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Rural  Grounds.  Neither  insects 
nor  fungi  have  been  discovered.  The 
plants  simply  die  as  if  from  root  dis¬ 
ability.  How  widespread  the  disease 
is  we  have  not  as  yet  (July  28)  been  en¬ 
abled  to  determine.  We  have  seen  one 
field  of  two  acres  upon  which  at  least 
one-third  of  the  plants  are  dead  or  dying. 
So  it  is  with  the  corn  of  the  Rural 
Grounds  plots . 

Thk  South  Dakota  Station  makes  a 
highly  favorable  report  on  the  Awnless 
lirome  grass  (Bromus  inermis).  The  seed 
was  sown  in  1890.  Cut  July  8,  1897,  the 
yield  was  4,7.r>0  pounds  of  dry  hay  to  the 
acre.  Another  plot  was  cut  June  28, 
yielding  3,920  pounds  of  dry  hay  per 
acre.  This  plot  was  again  cut  August 
19,  and  yielded  2,600  pounds  of  dry  hay 
per  acre  . 

Early  Habvkst  and  Early  Cluster 
Blackbrrriks. — A  friend  who  had 
bought  a  large  number  of  what  were  sold 
as  Early  Clusten'  blackhei'ry  plants,  brought 
a  few  berries  to  the  office.  They  were 
at  once  identified  as  the  Early  Harvest,  a 
berry  that  is  very  easy  of  identification 
because  it  is  distinctly  unlike  any  other 
variety.  Our  first  plants  of  the  Early 
Harvest  were  ordered  from  J.  T.  Lovett, 
of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  March  30,  1883. 
Later  we  secured  plants  of  the  Early 
Cluster  that  we  might  compare  the  two, 
as  it  was  claimed,  at  that  time,  that  the 
Cluster  was  superior  to  the  Harvest  in 
all  ways.  The  berry  of  the  Early  Har¬ 
vest  is  undersize,  but  very  regular  and 
uniform  in  shape.  The  drupelets  are 
peculiarly  small,  all  are  precisely  alike, 
and  of  an  intensely  glossy,  black  color. 
In  quality,  the  berries  are  very  tender 
and  mild,  though  not  of  the  highest 
flavor.  In  cmr  experience,  the  Early 
1 1  arvest  is  the  earliest  blackberry  known, 
ripening  early  in  July,  while  the  berries 
of  Snyder,  Kittatinny  and  other  varie¬ 
ties  are  yet  green.  The  unfortunate 
thing  about  the  Early  Harvest  is,  that  it 
is  not  reliably  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  It  can  be  relied  upon  to  fruit 
not  oftener  than  two  seasons  out  of  five. 
Frequently,  the  canes  arc  killed  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  ground  during  Winter. 

■The  Early  Cluster  was  not  tried  until 
several  years  later.  The  berry  is  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  the  drupelets  of  ordinary 
size,  the  quality  very  good,  and  the 
plants  are  hardy.  The  berries  ripen 
midway  between  Early  Harvest  and  Kit- 
tatinny. 

As  the  friend  who  brought  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Early  Harvest  to  the  office 
lives  less  than  five  miles  from  the  Rural 
Grounds,  it  is  certain  that  he  will  he 
disappointed  with  them  because  of  their 
tenderness.  For  home  use,  however,  we 
prefer  to  have  a  few  plants,  even  though 
they  do  not  bear  oftener  than  two  years 
out  of  five  as  we  have  sairl . 

The  Bagnard  Blackberry,  from  E. 
D.  Richman,  Muscatine.  Iowa,  March  14, 
1887.  During  all  these  years,  this  variety 
has  proved  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
bearing  heavy  crops  nearly  every  year. 
It  begins  to  ripen  just  about  with  Early 
Cluster.  This  season  (July  18),  the  canes 
arc  laden  with  berries  of  medium  size 
and  good  quality.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  our  friends  how  this  excellent 
variety  thrives  with  them. 

Sweet  Pea  Notes. 

The  following  varieties  were  sent  to 
us  by  W.  A.  Burpee,  of  Philadelphia,  for 
trial : 

Gorgeous  New  Prize,  planted  April 
10.  July  18,  vines  2)4  feet  high,  slender  ; 
flowers  medium  size  ;  vexillum  salmon 
color,  wings  deep  pink  ;  not  as  yet  an 
abundant  bloomer.  This  variety  has  not 
been  offered  for  sale  as  yet. 

Sensation. — The  vines  are  about  2% 


feet  high,  thick  and  thrifty.  The  flowers 
are  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
Earliest  of  All,  and  somewhat  larger 
than  those  of  Gorgeous  New  Prize.  We 
have  already  described  the  Earliest  of  All 
as  the  earliest  to  bloom  in  our  collection, 
both  last  season  and  this,  and  as  having 
flowers  almost  precisely  the  same  in 
form  and  color  as  those  of  Pink  Cupid. 
The  buds  of  Sensation  are  straw  colored. 
The  vexillum  is  a  delicate  flesh  rose,  and 
the  wings  are  often  faintly  pink  above. 
This  is  an  unusually  beautiful  variety, 
the  flowers  being  softly  and  delicately 
colored  as  if  by  light  reflected  upon  white 
flowers. 

Lottie  Hutchins. — Vines  about  two 
feet,  not  as  den  e  or  thrifty  as  those  of 
Sensation.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
straw  color,  and  the  banner  and  wings 
are  faintly  and  unevenly  marked  with 
stripes  and  splashes  of  rose. 

Modesty. — The  flowers  are  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  Sensation,  being  of  a 
faint  flesh  color  throughout — described 
by  the  introducer  as  “  the  most  delicate 
pink  in  existence.”  The  vines  are  about 
two  feet  high,  and  slender. 

Of  late  years,  sweet  peas  have  been 
wonderfully  improved.  They  come  in  as 
roses  go  out,  and  there  is  no  other  annual 
fully  to  take  their  place  from  late  June 
until  frost,  for  cut  flowers.  The  colors 
range  through  white,  flesh  color,  pink, 
buff, rose,  lavender,  red,  maroon  to  nearly 
black.  They  give  us  all  the  colors  that 
pansies  give  with  the  advantage  that 
the  stems  are  long  and  several  flowers 
are  borne  on  every  stem.  The  very  finest 
mixture  may  be  bought  for  10  cents  a 
packet  or  25  cents  an  ounce.  It  is  well 
for  our  readers  to  consider  such  matters 
during  the  Fall  that  they  may  select  dis- 
criminately  later . 

For  fertilizing  qualities,  what  is  the 
comparative  value  of  tomato  stems, 
potato  stems  and  tobacco  stems  ?  Have 
any  of  our  readers  had  occasion  to  notice 
whether  these  stems,  when  cut  up  in, 
say  two-inch  pieces,  have  peculiar  value 
as  a  mulch,  and  if  so,  which  kind  is  to 
be  preferred  ? . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  planted 
kernels  of  the  Mexican  June  corn  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  tall  we  could 
induce  the  corn  to  grow.  Their  start 
was  feeble  because  of  the  cold,  wet 
Spring  ;  but  now  they  are  growing  with 
great  rapidity.  There  are  two  plants  in 
the  center  of  a  round  bed,  which  is  about 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  This  has  been 
well  fertilized  with  unleached  ashes, 
with  high  grade  complete  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer,  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  finally 
with  a  mulch  of  tobacco  stems.  The  two 
plants  are  now  growing  so  fast  that  we 
have  some  slight  hope  that  they  will 
reach  20  feet  in  height  before  frost — a 
height  which  this  variety  has  been  said 
to  attain  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
We  want  to  know  what  it  may  be  worth 
as  a  curiosity  or  as  an  ornamental  annual 
grass . 

Prunus  Pissardi. — Our  first  plant  of 
this  was  set  upwards  of  20  years  ago. 
as  we  now  remember ;  at  any  rate,  it 
was  just  after  its  announcement  in  this 
country.  The  stock  and  scion  were  not 
congenial.  The  top  grew  luxuriantly 
enough,  however,  for  10  years  or  so,  but 
the  stock  ceased  to  grow,  so  that  the 
plant  was  strangled,  so  to  say.  Two 
years  ago  last  Fall,  we  planted  another 
Pissard  plum.  The  tree  is  at  present  but 
eight  feet  high,  yet  it  has  borne  freely. 
The  plums  are  a  full  inch  in  diameter, 
either  way,  being  round,  and  of  a  reddish 
purple  color.  The  quality  is  inferior, 
and  the  fruit  would  be  of  value  only  for 
preserves.  The  plums  ripen  very  early, 
before  those  of  any  other  variety  that 
we  have  ever  tried — this  year,  July  12. 
Asa  small,  purple-leaved  tree,  Pissard ’s 
plum  has  no  equal.  The  leaves,  when 
they  first  unfold,  are  of  a  brilliant  purple. 
This  grows  darker  during  the  Summer 
and  remains  so  until  the  leaves  fall . 

Eliot’s  Early  Pear. — Again,  we  may 
speak  of  this  extra  early  pear  —  the 


earliest  that  has  been  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  among  the  earliest,  the 
best  in  quality.  The  late  James  Dougal, 
of  Canada,  sent  it  to  us  in  1883.  We  spell 
the  name  with  one  1  and  one  t  because 
Mr.  Dougal  spelled  it  so.  The  pears  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen  this  season  July  12 — they 
are  ripening  still  (July  20).  An  objection 
to  this  variety  seems  to  be  that,  unless 
one  takes  pains  to  gather  the  fruit  every 
day  during  the  ripening  period,  they  are 
destroyed  by  birds . 

One  decided  merit  of  the  new  Rosa 
rugosa  hybrid  named  Belle  Poitevine  is 
that  it  blooms  freely  during  Summer. 
In  fact,  we  have  never  had  a  variety  that 
blooms  so  freely.  Mme.  Georges  Bruant 
comes  the  nearest  to  it.  No  other  rose 
has  a  sweeter  odor.  Like  all  Rugosas 
and  Rugosa  hybrids,  the  blooms  are 
borne  in  clusters  with  short  stems . 


Weak  Stomach 

Sensitive  to  every  little  indiscretion  in 
eating,  even  to  exposure  to  draughts  and 
to  over-perspiration — this  condition  is 
pleasantly,  positively  and  permanently 
overcome  by  the  magic  tonic  touch  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which  literally 
“  makes  weak  stomachs  strong.”  It  also 
creates  an  appetite — makes  you  feel  real 
hungry,  and  drives  away  all  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia.  Be  sure  to  get 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  All  druggists. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


Pot  Grown 
Strawberry  Plants 


will  bear  crop  next  season.  Fruit  treeSi 
celery,  cabbage  plants,  etc. — everything 
in  the  nursery  line.  Send  your  address  foi 
our  free  Summer  and  Autumn  catalogue 

T.  J.  DWYRR  &  SON.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 
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free. 


T.  C.  KKVITT.  Atbenia,  N.  J. 


A I  Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

25  Glen  Mary  i 

25  Gardner  s-By  Express  for  $1.00. 

1 2  Bismarck  I 

PETER  SPEER.  Passaic. 


N.  J. 


\\/ _  [)i  V  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round ,  If 
YY  C  I  rY  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Daosville.  N.  Y 


The  October  Purple  Plum. 

ITS  A  GREAT  BEAUTY  AND  A 
S  UP E II  li  VA  R I E  7 ’ U. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank’s  latest  and  best  production. 
Superior  to  the  Abundance,  Burbank.  Satsuma, 
Wickson,  Red  .1  une,  Hale.  Uold,  or  any  of  his  many 
valuable  varieties  of  plums.  Send  for  circular  giv¬ 
ing  further  information.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Cnnn. 


1,000,000 

Peach  Trees 


grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Erie,  two  miles  from  any 
peach  orchards  and  guar¬ 
anteed  free  from  Scale, 
Borers,  Yellows,  etc.  Large 
stock  of  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Quince  and  immense  supply  of  Small 
Fruit  plants.  Headquarters  for  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of 
low  down  budded  roses. 

32  Greenhouses  filled  with  Roses,  Palms, 
Araucarias,  Ficus,  Dracenas,  Pandanus,  etc. 
W ill  have  immense  stocks  of  best  Holland  Bulbs 
for  fall.  45th  year.  lOOOacres.  Correspondence 
and  personal  inspection  solicited. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Boa  8,  Painesvilie,  Ohio. 


Celery 


Plants — p®r  T-,uuo. 


J.  C.  ELLIS,  Millsboro,  Del. 


HOW  TO  GROW  MUSHROOMS 

buyers  or  intending  buyers  of  spawn:  to  others,  10c. 
New  supplement  on  out-door  culture  by  John  G. 
Gahd.vkb.  included.  First  importation  of  the  new 
spawn  due  at  this  port  Aug.  25.  l’rices  on  application. 
G.  C.  Watson,  Juniper  A  Walnut  St.,  Uliila.,  Pa. 


A.  A  A  Ac  jtk. 


Jjj  kA.A  Jk.Jk.jjk.jtk. 

Plant  Food. 

Every  crop  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  food  and  plenty  of  it.  Only 
three  plant  food  ingredients 
need  be  considered  in 
a  fertilizer — phos¬ 
phoric  acid, 
nitrogen, 
and 


These 
must  be 
properly  bal¬ 
anced.  Too  much  of 
one  and  too  little  of  an¬ 
other  will  cause  partial  or  com¬ 
plete  failure. 

■pp  1717 _  Results  of  numerous  experiments 

TxLL  showing  effects  of  fertilizers  upon 
various  crops  is  jriven  in  our  illustrated  pamphlets. 
These  books,  sent  free  for  the  asking,  will  enable 
any  farmer  to  use  his  fertilizers  with  greater  econ- 
Jl  omy  and  greater  profit. 

*  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

firWWWWWV’W 


Profits 
of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  for  “Home  Mixing.'1 


DO 


you  want  a  Big  Crop  of 

WHEAT? 

ODORLESS  PHOSPHATE 

Is  the  Purest  and  Uichest.  Every 
pound  of  it  is  Available. 

Address  JACOB  REESE. 

400  ChestuntSt.,  I’hiladelpbia.Pa 


$20  Phosphate  for  Wheat  and  Grass 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents.  Send  for 
Circular.  Low  prices  for  car-load  lots. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WOKKS,  YORK,  PA. 


Crimson  Clover  &  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds. 
Thomas  MoElroy.  European  Seed  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant.  6  Harrison  Street,  New  York,  otTers  a  few  lots 
of  Crimson  Clover  and  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds 
Samples  and  prices  on  application:  dealers  only. 


Fall  Seeds  and  Bulbs 


—CRIMSON 
CLOVKR  A 
SPECIALTY.  Do  you  want  any  of  the  above  ?  if  so. 
write  for  my  i  1  I’d  circular  describing  them,  and  giv¬ 
ing  reasons  why  every  farmer  and  trucker  should 
plant  Crimson  Clover.  1  am  headquarters  for  home¬ 
grown  seeds,  and  am  prepared  to  quote  low-down 
prices  for  all  these  Seeds  and  Bulbs  in  quantities 
Circulars  mailed  free  on  application. 

HAltRY  L.  HOLMES.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Mammoth  White  Winter  Seed  Rye, 

noted  for  its  productiveness  both  in  grain  and  straw, 
AWARDED  FIRST  PRIZE  at  New  York.  Vermont, 
Massachusetts  and  Missouri  State  Fairs;  also  FIRST 
PRIZE  at  Tennessee  Centennial,  and  FIRST  at 
American  institute  Fairs.  189(1  and  1897;  see  illustra¬ 
tion  in  August  (i,  1898,  Springfield,  Mass.,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Homestead;  price,  $1  per  bushel.  Also  Regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  Bulls.  Heifers,  Calves  and  Duroc-Jersey 
Swine  at  low  prices.  Refer  by  permission  to  Tub  R. 
N.-Y.  K.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli.  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU 

CAN  GROW 


WHEAT  PAYS 

Fifty  Bushels  to  the  Acre. 

THE  COLD  COIN 

has  this  record.  We  can  supply  a  limited  quantity 
of  this  excellent  wheat,  specially-cleaned  for  seed, 
put  up  in  bags  at  $2  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Geneva. 
Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Order  quick. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


A  TINY  BUD 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  it  could  do  ?  Are  all 
your  trees  productive  and  profitable  ?  Would  you  like 
to  kuow  how  to  make  them  so?  Our  little  booklet, 
“A  TINY  BUD,”  may  help  you.  It’s  free.  Our  catalogue  for  Fall,  ready  later,  will  interest  you. 
It’s  different  from  all  others,  because  it  tells  the  truth  about  varieties.  Send  your  address  now. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


r 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Farmers  bv  Wise,  deal  with  us  and  Save  40  rcuct.  on  your  Fertilizers. 
You  Save  Salesman’s  Expenses  and  Agent’s  Profit. 

Analysis.  ‘ 


*5 


Phos.  Acid, 
Per  cent. 

.  22  to  25 

Ammonia, 
Per  cent. 

4  to  5 

Actnal  Potash, 
Per  cent. 

Sag. 00 

.  9  to  10 

2  to  3 

2  to  3 

16.00 

8  to  10 

IK  to  2^ 

IK  to  234 

15.00 

.  9  to  10 

2/o  to  «3/a 
3%  to  4K 

4  to  5 

20.00 

.  8tol0 

6  to  7 

23.00 

.  11  to  12 

a  to  4 

4  to  5 

31.00 

.  13  to  15 

4  to  5 

X8.00 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25 

Pour  Fold  Bertilizet . 

Smoky  City  “  . 

Big  Bonanza  *•  . 

Potato  Special  “  . 

Tobacco  Special  “  . 

tBone  and  Meat . 

For_samplesand  pamphlet^  write  JVALKER_STKATM AN  &JX).  JlerFs  Island,  Pittsburg,  P». 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Barley  and  Peas  were  sown  in  oat  stubble 
July  15.  Several  heavy  showers  fell  during  the 
following  week,  and  the  seed  started  well.  It  is 
now  all  up  and  covers  the  ground  well.  The 
damp  weather  has  given  it  a  fine  start.  It’s  a 
long  way  to  harvest,  however.  Several  people 
who  have  tried  this  combination  in  Summer  say 
that  it  will  surely  fail.  The  barley,  they  say, 
will  not  stand  hot,  dry  weather.  It  will  grow 
well  enough  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden,  it  disappears.  Well,  now,  we  shall  see. 
These  wise  men  have  told  us  lots  of  things  before 
now,  and  I  must  say  that  many  of  the  results 
have  been  just  as  they  outlined.  However,  I 
keep  on  trying  on  our  own  account.  I  want  some 
barley  and  pea  fodder  if  I  can  get  it.  Prof.  Voor- 
hees,  of  our  experiment  station,  tells  me  of  sow¬ 
ing  rye  with  the  barley  and  peas  so  as  to  have  a 
crop  that  will  hold  the  land  through  the  Winter. 

Too  Much  Wet. — A  few  weeks  ago,  we  felt  like 
growling  because  Hope  Farm  was  so  dry.  Now 
we  want  some  sunshine.  We  have  had  a  week 
or  so  of  muggy,  damp  weather.  Oh!  how  the 
weeds  have  shot  up!  When  you  touch  a  weed  in 
such  weather,  you  just  transplant  it — that’s  all. 
We  couldn’t  hoe  out  the  strawberries  or  weed  the 
late  potatoes — about  all  we  could  do  was  to 
transplant  cabbage  and  fruits.  The  Madame 
says  that  New  Jersey  weather  is  a  continued 
story.  When  it  starts  one  thing,  it  keeps  right 
up  and  seems  to  hate  to  make  a  change.  I’ll  tell 
you  that  the  weeds  are  bad  at  Hope  Farm.  The 
crops  are  cleaner  than  they  were  last  year,  but 
they  are  foul  enough.  A  few  days  of  the  wet 
weather  does  start  the  ragweed  like  magic.  We 
didn’t  expect  this  wet  spell,  and  did  not  clean  the 
crops  when  we  should  have  done  so.  We  were 
expecting  more  of  the  hot,  dry  spell.  It  doesn’t 
pay  to  bank  on  good  weed  weather. 

Potato  Digging  is  a  job  that  I  never  did  hanker 
after.  Good  potato  diggers  are  as  scarce  as 
good  mowers.  It  strikes  me  as  though  the  farmer 
who  grows  over  two  acres  of  potatoes  can  hardly 
afford  to  dig  them  by  hand.  We  have  about  six 
acres  which  are  not  enough  to  make  one  of  the 
expensive  wheeled  diggers  profitable.  We  have 
bought  a  Success  Jr.  As  most  farmers  know, 
this  is  what  you  might  call  an  open  shovel  plow 
with  rods  or  screens  behind  it.  We  have  not  tried 
it  yet,  but  a  neighbor  has  used  one  with  good 
success.  It  is  said  to  get  all  the  potatoes  out  of 
the  ground,  though  a  few  are  covered  again  and 
must  be  uncovered  with  the  harrow.  We  are 
letting  the  early  potatoes  get  fully  ripe  this  year. 
Last  year,  we  dug  them  long  before  the  vines 
were  dead.  They  sold  well,  but  on  the  whole,  it 
didn’t  pay.  This  year,  we  think  it  will  pay  better 
to  get  tlie  largest  possible  yield. 

A  “.Jumbo"  Hug  Killer.-— Mr.  Leggett,  who 
devised  the  Paris-green  gun  for  blowing  dry 
poisons  or  fungicides  on  plants,  now  has  a  big 
siege  gun  which  he  calls  the  “Jumbo”.  This  big 
fellow  weighs  about  70  pounds,  and  blows  out 
the  powder  like  a  13-ineb  gun  on  one  of  our  war¬ 
ships.  It  was  designed  chiefly  for  use  in  the 
South,  where  dry  poisons  are  used  for  killing  the 
cotton  worm.  Mr.  Leggett  sent  the  “Jumbo”  to 
Hope  Farm,  and  asked  us  to  try  it  on  potatoes. 
It  was  charged  with  London-purple  when  it  came. 
We  tacked  it  to  the  hind  end  of  a  one-horse  wagon, 
h itched  up  and  started.  One  man  drove  and  an¬ 
other  worked  the  “Jumbo”  by  turning  the  crank. 
Four  tubes  reached  out  like  fingers  over  four 
rows  of  potatoes  at  each  round.  We  turned  it  on 
full  strength  at  first,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
air  was  fairly  purple  behind  us.  It  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  so  as  to  throw  a  fine  smoke.  In  about  half 
an  hour,  we  went  over  nearly  1%  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes.  It  crimped  up  some  of  the  leaves,  but  did 
no  permanent  damage.'  The  bugs  gave  no  more 
trouble.  I  think  the  “  Jumbo  ”  would  work  well 
on  cotton.  I  don’t  see  why  this  air-blast  principle 
cannot  be  used  in  distributing  fertilizers.  We 
find  it  a  great  nuisance  to  drop  so  much  fertilizer 
by  hand.  I  do  not  like  pure  London-purple  for 
potatoes,  but  in  this  case,  no  damage  was  done, 
and  the  bugs  were  certainly  cleaned  out. 

The  Discouraged  Season  comes  to  every  farm. 
With  us,  it  ranges  about  the  first  of  August.  The 
early  crops  have  not  been  quite  as  good  as  we 
hoped  for,  and  the  potatoes  and  corn  are  back¬ 
ward.  How  the  weeds  do  grow!  The  weather  is 
uncomfortable,  and  you  can’t  get  a  good  night’s 
sleep.  The  chickens  die  off  and  the  hens  quit 
and  the  cows  shirk.  Very  likely  the  best  horse 
has  a  bad  attack  of  the  colic.  Of  course,  you 
understand  I  am  not  trying  to  bring  out  the 
shadows  at  Hope  Farm  particularly,  but  on  every 
farm,  there  comes  a  season  when  things  go 
wrong.  A  little  bit  of  a  vacation  and  change 
will  help  things  wonderfully.  A  little  outing 
gives  a  fellow  a  new  inning.  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  went  with  the  local  ball  club  to  see  them 
whip  the  Ridgewoodson  Satnrday. 

“  The  empire  was  ’way  off!  ” 

“  The  empire  thro  wed  the  game!” 

Never  touched  him,  but  the  empire  called  him 
out!  ” 

It  may  be  rough  on  the  “empire”,  but  it  does 
our  friend  good  to  have  something  new  to  think 
about  and  blame.  “Take  a  day  off  and  play.” 
Probably  better  advice  would  be  “Take  off  your 
care  and  have  faith.”  That  would  do,  I  presume, 
if  we  were  only  20  or  30  years  younger!  Last 
Sunday  night,  I  heard  the  Bud,  the  Graft  and  the 
two  Scions  singing  a  song  with  this  refrain: 

God  took  care  of  de  baby, 

And  in  His  word  we  see, 

Still  our  Fader  in  Heaven, 

Gareth  for  you  and  for  me. 

You  may  say  those  little  folks  have  faith  because 
they  haven’t  run  up  against  the  world  yet.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  if  we  had  the  same  faith 
though— wouldn’t  it  ?  u.  w.  c. 


NOTES  FROM  KANSAS. 

A  PICNIC  AT  THE  FAIRS. 

At  the  Fairs. — The  old  saying  that 
“  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy  ”  is  true  when  applied  to  the 
farmer  as  well  as  his  boy.  Nothing  does 
me  so  much  good  as  to  get  off  away  from 
home,  and  observe  what  others  are  doing 
and  how  they  do  it.  Twice  a  year  I 
manage  to  enjoy  this  recreation;  once 
during  the  Winter,  I  visit  our  State 
Capitol  and  attend  the  breeders’  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
meetings.  But  it  is  in  the  late  Summer 
and  early  Fall  that  I  really  enjoy  my¬ 
self.  I  visit  the  adjoining  county  fairs, 
and  always  manage  to  take  a  few  show 
sheep  with  me.  I  have  always  won 
enough  premiums  to  pay  all  ground  ex¬ 
penses  for  myself  and  boy,  and  was  out 
only  my  time.  Sometimes  I  clear  quite 
a  sum  of  money. 

How  We  Travel. — I  have  a  Farmers’ 
Handy  wagon  which,  with  a  frame  on, 
will  carry  10  show  sheep  and  all  the  feed 
they  can  possibly  use  for  a  week.  This 
wagon  is  coupled  closely  to  my  Avery 
No  1  farm  wagon,  which  has  wagon 
bows  put  on,  and  carries  everything  four 
horses  and  tnyself  and  13-year-old  boy 
will  need  in  a  week.  Two  large  can¬ 
vases  complete  the  shelter  for  sheep 
and  myself  and  boy  in  case  of  storm. 
We  have  a  large  barrel  of  pure  cistern 
water  for  our  own  use  in  the  forward 
wagon,  do  not  use  any  other  water  dur¬ 
ing  the  trip  and  we  thus  avoid  risk  of 
sickness  from  many  changes  of  water. 
As  I  trade  vegetables  for  all  my  store 
bills,  and  always  have  the  storekeepers 
in  my  debt,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  stock  up 
with  provisions  for  the  trip  in  abundance 
and  of  a  great  variety. 

A  Big  Time. — For  every  meal  that  we 
are  away  from  home,  we  have  a  certain 
amount  of  canned  goods  that  give  us  as 
good  a  meal  as  though  we  were  at  a  first- 
class  hotel;  then  one  can  always  get  eggs, 
bread  and  steak  on  the  ground  when 
needed.  A  two-burner  gasoline  stove  is 
taken  along,  which  does  not  leak  a  drop, 
and  the  grub  box  has  canned  beans, 
salmon,  oysters,  peaches,  strawberries, 
tomatoes,  blackberries,  or  any  such 
goods  as  we  may  need,  plenty  of  oyster 
crackers,  some  potatoes,  eggs,  side  meat, 
coffee  and  lemons  ;  in  fact,  we  live  rather 
high  while  on  the  trip,  and  always  enjoy 
inviting  some  one  to  dine  with  us.  We 
drive  four  horses  to  the  forward  wagon, 
and  two  of  them  nearly  always  have 
winning  colts  by  their  sides.  With  one 
canvas  over  the  sheep  and  the  other  over 
the  lead  wagon,  we  are  prepared  for 
bright  sunshine  or  heavy  rain.  If 
pleasant,  two  horses  are  enough,  but  I 
always  take  four,  as  it  takes  them  all 
when  it  rains  or  is  muddy.  By  thus 
going  around  showing  a  few  sheep,  I  not 
only  have  a  picnic,  but  always  have  ad¬ 
vertised  my  sheep  enough  to  enable  me 
to  sell  all  my  breeding  stock  and  be 
obliged  to  return  many  orders.  Some¬ 
times  I  take  a  calf  or  two  along.  For 
the  last  10  years,  the  offspring  from  my 
Short-horn  herd  have  been  sold  at  from 
one  to  three  weeks  of  age,  and  many  are 
engaged  before  they  are  born. 

Kansas.  clarence  j.  Norton. 


Right  chimney,  good  lamp. 
Wrong  chimney,  bad  lamp. 
Besides  breaking. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


HE  for&ceRfeGedD  S  GRAIN 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the  i 
nearttst.  light  ' 
est  aud  Btrougyj 
est  grain 
drill  on  the 
market. 

Many  points 
of  superi¬ 
ority;  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
can  be  clia.uged  while  i 
operation  without  the  use  ww 
of  gear  wheels.  Fully  guaranteed.” 

Positively  accurate  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  froe.  Address 
UENCIl  &  UROA1GOL1),  i>Ifr>«,  York,  Po. 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  3 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN  ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  Y ork. 


Chicago. 


)  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BR03  CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY  Cleveland. 


SALEM 


Salem,  Mass. 


CORNELL  Buffalo. 


MAKERS  of  honest  goods  brand 
them  correctly,  and  are  responsible 
for  them.  It  does  not  pay  to  mis¬ 
represent  them.  It  is  the  mixtures,  the  “  sold- 
for-less-money  ”  sorts,  the  “White  Leads” 
which  are  something  else,  that  are  sold  under 
fictitious  and  misleading  brands. 

The  makers  assume  no  responsibility,  and 
are  usually  unknown.  Safety  lies  in  making 
sure  that  the  brand  is  right. 

o 

See  list  of  genuine  brands. 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


Make  an  Early  Season  HI. 


using  our  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN 

E.  Everyman  of  experience  knows  that 

_  _ that  is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeks 

in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained.  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 

Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
Tops,  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.  Write  for  what 
youwant.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON  70  Th  ird  Ave.,  Albany ,  N.Y. 


FINE  MANURE 

Only,  Is  available  as  Plant  Food. 

Much  depends  therefore  upon  the  mechanical  condition 
of  manure.  It  should  be  thoroughly  fined  and  evenly 
spread  to  produce  the  best  results. 


...KEMP’S... 


Manure  Spreader 

Is  the  only  machine  known  to  man  that  will  do  both  and 
do  it  better  and  cheaper  than  It  can  bo  done  by  hand, 

Has  Stood  the  Test  of  IB  Years 

and  daily  grows  in  popular  favor.  Send  lor  catalogue 
and  “Treatise  on  Manure.”  FREE  to  inquirers. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO., 

Box  SB  Syracuse,  M.  Y. 


SAVE  LABOR 

in  that  most  slavish  job  of  cutting  off  corn  by  using  the 
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YOUR  INSURANCE 


Would  not  cost  you 
nearly  ho  much 
if  you  hud  a 

good  sized 
tank  of 
water  on  the 
roof  or  in 
the  garret 
for  fire 
emergency. 
It  is  easy  to 
have  your 
own  water 
works 
ii  you  just  know 

j  how. 

•  A  “Goshen”  Storage  Tank 

'  like  the  one  here  shown,  a  simple  line  of  pipe  from 
<  garret  to  cellar,  with  stop  cocks  on  each  fiuor  and 
.  some  hose  and  you  have  splendid  fire  protection. 
.  We  make  these  tanks  as  large  or  as  small  as  desired 
or  to  lit  any  odd  space.  Ask  for  wliat  you  want;  get 
our  estimates  and  prices.  Wo  make  other  tanks  for 
“  a  variety  of  purposes.  Send  for  FREE  circulars. 

]  KELLY  FOUNDRY  AND  MACH.  CO. 

*  27  Purl  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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“Don’t  Blow  so  Hard ” 


SCIENTIFIC 


CORN . 

HARVESTER 


Those  side  wings  are 
hinged.  SAFETY 
SHAFTS. 


SAVES 

LABOR 

SAVES 

CORN 

SAVES 

MONEY 


ADJUST¬ 

ABLE 

SAFETY 

SEATS. 

Cuts  any  do. 
sired  height. 


said  the  wind  mill,  “You  should  be  able 
to  stand  It”  said  the  wind, 

THE  PERKINS 

Wind 
Mills 
stand 
in  any 
kindof 
wind 

and  never  leave  their  tower.  Either 
wood  or  steel,  pumping  or  power, 
All  sizes  for  all  purposes.  Ask  for 
what  you  want.  Catalogue  free. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO. 

9  Kace  St.,  Mishawaka,  lad. 


PERKINS 


It  meets  every  requirement  of  a  machine  com  cutter 
at  a  price  that  places  it  within  easy  reach  of  every 

farmer.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price. 

THE  FOOS  MFG  CO.  SPRINGFIELD.  O- 


Why  do  you  break  your  back 

Cutting  Corn? 


We  deliver  at  your 
rai  1  road  sta¬ 
tion  for 


GUARD  OUT* 

our  famous 


Standard  Corn  Harvester. 

Has  steel  frame  and  safety  guards — and  everything 
else  a  good  harvester  should  have.  Full  catalogue  free. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


MONEY 

ia  ffrently  Increased  by  u hIiijc  labor 
hu v lute  machinery* 

It  costs  too  much  to  dig 
by  hand. 

DOW  DEN 

Potato  Diggers 

1>lg  Potatoes 
leaper  und  Cleaner 

than  can  be  done  by  hand.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  deep  or  shallow— THE Y 
CET  THEM  ALL.  With  care  they  last  indefinitely. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  see  our  Free,  U2  page  catalogue. 
1*0 W1)EN  M’F’UCO.,  ltox  22,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


POTATO 

is  grcatlj 


WATER 

and  how  to  get  it  is  a 

PROBLEM  EASILY  SOLVED. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  a 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE. 

The  wateris  down  there  and 
the  only  way  to  get  a  supply 
absolutely  free  from  surface 
drainage  is  to  go  deep  with 
a  cased  well.  The  STAR  is 
tho  fastest,  strongest  and  most  complete  machine  on  the 
market.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We  have  a  full  line  of 
supplies.  Get  our  Illustrated  catalogue.  Sent  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co,  Akron,  0. 


IS  THE  STANDAR  D 

STfAM PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  iri  / 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  WMl 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  03 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AUR0RA.ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS, TEX' 


kWELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA.  N.V. 

[MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FO* 
DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
[STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
'aDOBESS  WILLIAMS  BPOS.1THACA.N.V4 


I  makes  com 
•  even-sized  bales 
tliat  tit  nicely  in  a  car,  admitting 
of  heavy  loading  thus  saving 

freight.*  Huh  58x80  In. 

Feed  Opening:. 

automatic  block 
more  crushed 

All  Steel,  Strong,  Fast, 

Easy  Power.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire 


38 

Styles 
Sl  Sizes. 


Horse  and 
Steam  power. 

QUINCY,  ILL. 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1898. 


Wk  want  representatives  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  at  the 
fairs  and  farmers’  picnics  throughout  the  United 
Slates  this  season.  No  experience  is  necessary.  You 
need  only  to  know  the  superior,  reliable  quality  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  tell  it  just  as  you  know  it.  Let  us 
know  where  and  when  you  can  represent  us.  We 
make  liberal  terms,  which  will  he  sent  in  reply  io 
your  inquiry. 

0 

The  recent  article  on  Angora  cats  has  started  quite 
a  little  questioning.  People  want  to  know  whether 
they  cannot  make  money,  pay  mortgages,  or  buy  farms 
out  of  their  cat  'profits.  We  have  never  sold  a  cat  at 
any  price,  but  our  opinion  is  that  a  farmer,  back  from 
town  or  city,  with  no  direct  market  among  city  people, 
would  better  let  the  Angoras  attempt  to  catch  rats  on 
other  farms.  We  think  good  dairy  calves  are  more  in 
line  with  the  average  man’s  ability. 

0 

Wk  begin  this  week  a  series  of  notes  on  the  wheat 
crop  to  show  how  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  prepare  their  wheat  land.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  how  wheat  is  taking  a  new  place  in  the  farm 
rotation.  Formerly  much  of  it  was  sown  in  the  corn 
field,  but  that  is  now  largely  done  away  with.  The 
fertilizer  farmers  almost  invariably  follow  potatoes 
with  wheat,  and  the  plan  of  using  the  manure  on  corn 
is  a  nearly  general  practice.  Next  week,  we  shall 
give  some  interesting  western  reports. 

G 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  New 
York  says  that  the  inspectors  devote  but  little  time  to 
investigating  butter  at  this  time  of  year,  as  it  is  so 
cheap  that  there  is  little  inducement  for  oleomargarine 
dealers  to  operate.  It  is  when  butter  is  high  in  price 
that  the  latter  reap  a  harvest.  The  inspectors  visit 
boarding  houses,  restaurants,  hotels,  etc.,  and  take 
samples  of  the  butter,  which  are  analyzed  by  the  de¬ 
partment  laboratory.  A  good  many  offenders  are 
caught  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  fines  are 
usually  heavy — $25  to  $50.  A  new  laboratory  for 
analytical  work  is  soon  to  be  established  in  the  city. 

Some  delusive  hen  man  has  been  informing  the 
guileless  writers  for  the  daily  papers  that  he  has 
invented  an  incubator  that  will  hatch  chicks  out  in 
eight  days.  Furthermore,  his  incubator  is  supplied 
with  air  cleansed  and  moistened,  consequently  the 
flesh  of  his  chicks  is  not  stringy,  and  doesn’t  taste  of 
coal  oil,  which,  as  the  newspaper  writer  wisely  ob¬ 
serves,  is  a  common  fault  of  incubator  broilers.  Con¬ 
sider  the  wastefulness  of  allowing  an  ordinary  incu¬ 
bator  to  idle  around  for  three  weeks,  producing  a 
lot  of  coal-oil- flavored  broilers,  when  this  new  machine 
can  make  an  eight-day  record  !  We  strongly  suspect 
that  this  new  incubator  is  used  in  hatching  out  the 
true  stories  of  poultry-raising  used  in  the  daily  papers. 

0 

The  bulletin  on  the  principal  poisonous  plants  of 
the  United  States,  recently  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  contains  a  noteworthy  list  of  vegetable 
poisons  not  commonly  regarded  as  such.  Most  people 
are  aware  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  Poison  ivy 
and  Poison  oak,  but  the  common  lady’s-slipper  or 
moccasin  flower  is  not  generally  a  suspect ;  yet  erupt¬ 
ive  poisoning,  similar  to  that  caused  by  Poison  ivy, 
occurs  in  some  cases  after  contact  with  this  orchid. 
As  a  rule,  the  contact  poisons  vary  greatly  in  their 
effects  upon  different  persons.  A  person  who  is  im¬ 
mune  against  Poison  ivy  may  be  seriously  affected  by 
handling  the  flowers  of  the  Obconica  primrose,  and 


vice  versa.  The  name  of  the  deadly  Upas  tree  suggests, 
to  most  persons,  the  most  dreaded  of  vegetable  poisons, 
yet  we  have  seen  this  plant  growing  in  a  greenhouse, 
where  it  was  freely  handled  without  danger.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  dangerous  if  taken  internally,  like 
many  other  plants  grown  for  ornamental  purposes. 
We  often  note  the  claim  made  by  venders  of  patent 
medicines,  that  their  nostrums,  being  purely  vege¬ 
table,  are  entirely  harmless.  They  apparently  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  some  of  the  deadliest  poisons  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  are  of  purely  vegetable  origin. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Government  experimented 
at  “  rain  making”  on  the  southwestern  deserts.  The 
theory  worked  out  was ’that  explosions  or  concussions 
would  serve  to  precipitate  rain  from  the  clouds.  The 
experiments  failed.  One  result  was  an  army  of  “  rain 
makers  ”  who  went  about  where  drought  prevailed, 
and  offered  to  “  make  it  rain  ”  on  the  no-rain  no-pay 
system.  Some  farmers  on  Long  Island  now  want  the 
experiments  repeated  in  their  part  of  the  country. 
They  say  that  the  former  tests  were  not  fair  since 
they  were  conducted  in  a  rainless  region.  In  humid 
sections,  many  clouds  charged  with  moisture  pass  over 
even  in  times  of  drought.  Experiments  should  be 
made,  not  in  trying  to  create  clouds,  but- to  make  those 
already  made  discharge  their  contents  ! 
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In  A  Talk  About  Grasses,  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  hay  made  from  this  mixture  is  superior  to 
Timothy  hay  in  feeding  value.  While  anatysis  shows 
this  to  be  true,  still  many  horsemen  who  buy  hay 
demand  pure  Timothy,  and  will  buy  no  other.  So 
the  farmer  must  know  his  market.  If  his  market  be 
his  own  animals,  he  will  get  more  and  better  hay  from 
this  mixture  ;  but  if  he  raises  hay  to  sell,  he  must 
consult  the  prejudices  of  the  buyers.  The  Messrs. 
Henderson  do  not  advise  a  farmer  to  sow  this  mixture 
when  his  market  demands  Timothy.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  mixture  is  the  quickness  with  which  the 
aftermath  starts  up  after  the  first  cutting  ;  within 
two  weeks  after  the  cutting  this  year,  the  second 
growth  was  nearly  knee  high. 

A  fine  field  with  here  and  there  a  bad  balk,  sods 
standing  up  edgewise,  and  so  much  grass  showing 
that  no  one  would  think  a  plow  had  been  used  at  all, 
is  a  sorry  sight.  Many  farmers  who,  when  younger, 
were  particular  about  this  work,  now  find  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  careless  workmen.  Their  sons  have 
gone  to  the  city,  and  in  some  cases,  are  working  for 
small  wages  in  ill-ventilated  shops  or  offices,  subject¬ 
ing  their  digestive  apparatus  to  the  onslaughts  of 
armies  of  dyspepsia  microbes  abounding  in  the  food  of 
cheap  boarding  houses  and  restaurants,  and  wrestling 
in  their  filthj^  rooms  at  night  with  midnight-maraud¬ 
ing  microbes  of  larger  growth,  while  the  country,  with 
its  pure  air  and  water,  wholesome  food  and  clean 
sleeping-rooms,  suffers  from  lack  of  men  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  farm  work  as  it  should  be  done. 

A  firm  in  Cleveland,  O.,  has  just  received  a  single 
order  from  France  for  the  complete  equipment  of  500 
electric  street  cars.  The  order  amounts  to  more  than 
$500,000.  This  country  is  continually  sending  large 
quantities  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  to  the  various 
European  countries,  to  Central  and  South  America, 
to  Africa  and  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The 
immense  resources  of  our  country  in  minerals  and 
forest  products,  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people, 
the  availability  of  capital,  combine  to  render  us 
capable  of  successful  competition  with  the  whole 
world.  Our  laws  concerning  maritime  commerce  are 
antiquated  and  not  calculated  to  encourage  American 
investments  in  that  direction ;  but  this  shortcoming 
will,  probably,  be  remedied  in  time,  and  our  foreign 
trade  in  all  lines,  including  agricultural  products, 
will  assume  still  greater  proportions. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  of  American  insects  is 
the  periodical  cicada,  commonly  known  as  the  17-year 
locust.  We  were  recently  asked  whether  this  insect 
really  passed  so  long  a  time  in  the  larval  state,  as  it 
is  undoubtedly  seen  every  year.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  distinct  broods  of 
the  insect,  each  brood  being  confined  to  a  locality  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  American  entomologists  have 
given  much  study  to  this  insect,  and  are  able  to  specify 
the  period  and  locality  of  each  known  brood.  There 
are  really  two  distinct  races  of  these  insects,  the  13- 
year  and  17-year  form,  the  13-year  race  being  a  south¬ 
ern  type.  This  year  we  were  visited  by  Brood  VII.  of 
the  13-year  race,  which  extends  over  a  wide  range  of 
southern  territory,  and  Brood  XVII.  of  the  17-year 
race,  which  is  represented  in  comparatively  small 
colonies.  Although  the  13-year  and  17-year  race  are 
associated  the  same  year,  this  is  merely  accidental, 


and  the  same  two  broods  can  only  reappear  at  long 
intervals  of  time.  The  great  cicada  year  was  1868, 
but  the  joint  recurrence  of  the  same  broods  will  not 
be  duplicated  until  2089.  One  of  the  large  broods 
which  is  due  in  1911  has  been  reported  in  Connecticut 
every  17  years  since  1724.  Popular  superstition  makes 
the  coming  of  this  insect  a  sign  of  war  and  tumult, 
but  this  year  our  war  coincides  with  small  broods  of 
the  cicada. 

0 

Some  Chicago  financiers  recently  tried  to  engineer  a 
corner  in  flaxseed  which,  had  it  been  successful,  would 
have  affected  the  price  of  oilmeal  seriously.  But,  like 
Leiter’s  wheat  deal,  their  corner  collapsed.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  said  to  carry  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  bushels 
of  flaxseed,  bought  at  $1.30  to  $1.40  per  bushel.  The 
best  price  obtainable  at  present  is  83  cents  a  bushel. 
The  losses  of  the  holders  are  said  to  be  over  $1,000,000. 
One  cause  of  the  wreck  was  the  lessened  demand  for 
the  oil,  caused  by  the  war  ;  another  the  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market  resulting  from  the  Leiter  failure. 
No  one  pities  the  men  who  tried  to  carry  through  this 
deal  ;  it  was  simply  a  gambling  venture  which  would 
bring  little  advantage  to  legitimate  dealers,  or  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  value  of  the  products  of  the  soil  can  be 
regulated  only  by  supply  and  demand  and,  as  both  in¬ 
crease,  the  gambling  speculator  is  less  a  factor  in  set¬ 
ting  prices. 

© 

In  a  recent  New  Jersey  damage  suit,  where  parents 
sought  to  recover  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  a  child 
killed  by  a  trolley  car,  Justice  Gummere  held  that  a 
jury  would  be  justified  in  returning  a  verdict  of  $1 
damages  only.  This  merciful  judge  holds  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  children  are  an  expense  and  a  source  of  trouble 
to  parents,  their  loss  is  no  material  hardship.  If  a 
valuable  cow  or  dog  be  killed  by  the  neglect  of  a 
trolley  company,  full  damages  may  be  insisted  upon  ; 
but  a  child  is  not  legal  property,  and  may  be  mangled 
and  killed  without  responsibility.  Justice  Gummere 
appears  to  be  quite  pained  by  the  storm  of  indignation 
aroused  by  his  barbaric  dictum,  and  says  plaintively, 
“The  lay  mind  refuses  to  discriminate  between  law 
and  sentiment.”  Meanwhile  the  lay  mind  continues 
to  regard  him  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Herod,  and 
this  incident  emphasizes  the  need,  in  New  Jersey,  of 
a  law  fixing  a  maximum  of  damages  for  loss  of  life  on 
the  railroads. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

A  MUGGY  DAY. 

The  air  is  like  a  sponge— the  wind  is  dead  ; 

Thick,  scalding  vapors  rise  from  the  damp  earth. 

Through  the  sad  clouds  that  wander  overhead. 

The  sun’s  red  face  looks  down— devoid  of  mirth 
The  corn  shakes  out  its  leaves  as  if  to  say, 

“  This  weather  suits  me ;  if  I  had  my  choice 
Of  Nature's  plans,  I’d  choose  a  muggy  day 
For  growing  weather;  Farmer,  let’s  rejoice.” 

But  the  hot  farmer  hardly  calls  it  fun 
In  this  slow,  torturing  broil— the  sweltering  heat 
Waters  his  very  nerves— the  sweat  drops  run 
Their  courage-leaching  course  from  head  to  feet. 

Ills  clothes  seem  soaked  in  glue— his  brain  is  lame, 

Ambition  stumbles,  and  the  stifling  air 
Chokes  courage  till  it  sinks  in  bitter  shame; 

The  “  muggy  ”  day— parent  of  grim  despair. 

Red-top  hay  is  tip-top. 

Suicide  to  abuse  the  bull. 

Gentle  firmness  is  what  tells. 

Be  true  and  you’ll  pull  through. 

Don’t  put  a  stitch  in  Time’s  side. 

Honest  confession  is  an  I  opener. 

Apple-sauce  time  has  come  again. 

Wheat  after  beans  is  good  practice. 

Life’s  hard  knocks  come  in  solid  blocks. 

Fence  posts  need  good  drainage — page  544. 

How  many  debtors  have  you  forgiven  this  year  ? 

Kin  dread— the  city  relative  all  primed  for  a  farm  visit. 

Better  a  shin-bone  paid  for  than  a  porterhouse  roast  on  tick. 

Don’t  seed  with  wheat  if  you  are  after  the  largest  yield  of 
grass. 

We  want  to  inoculate  our  hens  with  the  special  bacteria  of  a 
lay  mind. 

We  sowed  our  first  Crimson  clover  seed  this  year  on  July  25,  in 
sweet  corn. 

Mr.  Norton,  page  547,  says  that  he  has  all  the  grocers  in  his 
debt.  Happy  man! 

Overstocked— the  labor  sandwich  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Hunt  work  nearer  home. 

Don’t  you  say  a  word  about  “them  lazy  Cubans  ”  while  the 
women  folks  have  to  cut  wood. 

Better  a  dinner  of  herbs  this  hot  weather  than  a  steak  from 
the  finest  ox  that  ever  was  stalled. 

Commodore  Dewey  seems  to  be  a  sample  of  American  meat  that 
Germany  finds  free  from  microbes. 

“  If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed  ”  (in  getting  into  trouble),  quit 
and  be  thankful  for  the  lack  of  success. 

The  fertilizer  formula  fraud  finds  a  rich  harvest  in  the  South. 
He  tries  to  sell  a  formula  for  mixing  fertilizers  at  home— usually 
advocating  some  worthless  substance. 

The  use  of  bicycles  is  said  to  have  increased  the  use  of  leather 
enormously.  It  is  used  for  the  saddles,  and  though  the  quantity 
required  for  one  saddle  seems  small,  in  the  aggregate,  the  quan¬ 
tity  required  is  large. 
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Among  the  Marketmen 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Hothouse  Fruit. — But  a  few  days  ag-o,  I  saw  several 
boxes  filled  with  fine  hothouse  strawberries.  They 
were  beauties,  not  large,  but  such  a  bright,  clear 
color,  and  so  clean-looking.  They  were  selling  for  50 
cents  a  basket  wholesale,  not  a  high  price  for  hot¬ 
house  fruit,  but  it  is  a  little  out  of  season,  and  other 
fruits  are  so  plentiful  and  cheap.  Considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  hothouse  grapes  are  still  in  market,  but  prices 
are  low.  Some  cucumbers,  also,  are  coming  from  the 
hothouses,  and  the  Boston  gardeners  are  sending  us 
some  lettuce.  Prices  for  these  products  are  consider¬ 
ably  below  those  ruling  in  the  Winter,  but  they  are 
much  more  cheaply  produced  now,  hence  are,  probably, 
profitable.  * 

X  X  X 

Melting  Weather. — This  is  the  term  the  market- 
men  apply  to  the  combination  we  have  had  during  the 
past  week — warm,  damp,  foggy,  muggy, 
rainy,  drizzly,  sticky,  uncomfortable 
generally.  Many  of  the  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables  seem  literally  to  melt 
down.  People  seem  so  depressed  by  the 
weather  that  they  don't  buy  with  their 
usual  freedom,  retailers  are  afraid  to 
stock  up  to  any  extent  because  goods 
won't  keep,  and  the  wholesalers  find 
themselves  overstocked,  and  pi-ices  be¬ 
come  as  depressed  as  themselves.  Com¬ 
mission  merchants  find  their  demand 
lessened,  fruits,  vegetables  and  poultry 
depreciating  rapidly,  and  are  forced  to 
sell  at  lower  prices  or  run  the  risk  of  a 
total  loss.  They  console  themselves  by 
thinking  of  the  comforting  and  congrat¬ 
ulatory  things  the  consignors  will  say 
when  they  get  the  returns.  It  has  been 
a  most  discouraging  week  all  around, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  not 
have  another  such. 

XXX 

Smells  in  tlie  Markets. — The  head¬ 
ing  of  this  department  refers  only  to 
those  things  in  the  markets  which  are 
seen  or  heard  ;  but  there  are  other  ways 
of  recognizing  the  presence  of  some 
things,  and  they  make  themselves  known 
with  great  pungency.  Some  of  the  odors 
encountered  are  very  agreeable,  but  not 
all  are  from  Araby  the  Blest.  Sometimes 
when  cars  of  peaches  are  being  unloaded, 
the  whole  atmosphere  seems  permeated 
with  a  delightful  fragrance,  for  no  other  fimit  seems 
to  give  off  such  pleasing  odors.  In  a  store  filled 
with  peaches,  grapes  and  other  fruits,  the  odors  are 
not  displeasing ;  but  when  during  warm  weather, 
one  turns  to  such  places  as  the  fish  stalls  around  Ful¬ 
ton  market,  the  smells  that  greet  the  olfactories  are 
enough  to  make  him  forswear  fish  forever  after.  So, 
too,  around  the  stands  and  push-carts  along  Mulberry, 
Hester  and  other  streets  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the 
city,  on  which,  despite  the  Board  of  Health,  are  many 
food  products  that  smell  to  Heaven.  The  wonder  is 
that  people  who  eat  these  things  don’t  all  die ;  but 
they  are,  probably,  so  inoculated  with  germs  already 
that  they  are  immune.  I  once  quizzed  an  old  market 
woman  about  some  turkeys  that  smelled  so  loudly 
that  one  could  almost  hear  them  around  the  block, 
and  she  declared  with  great  vigor  that  “  Them  air  as 
swate  ez  a  rose !  ”  Perhaps  they  were — to  her. 

X  X  X 

The  Georgia  Peach  Basket.— This  is  a  very 
neat,  convenient  package  put  out  by  the  South  Side 

Mfg.  Company, 
Petersburg,  Va. 
The  one  shown 
at  Fig. 255  holds 
15  pounds;  they 
are,  also,  made 
holding  10  and 
20  pounds  each. 
More  Georgia 
peaches  are 
coming  in  the 

six-till  carriers  this  year,  and  the  latter  pack  better 
in  the  cars  than  baskets  with  handles.  Many  peaches 
and  other  fruits  from  nearby  points  will  be  found  in 
the  handled  baskets.  Some  makers  sacrifice  strength 
in  all  these  packages  in  an  endeavor  to  get  them 
lighter  and  cheaper  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  They 
should  all  be  made  strong  enough  to  carry  the  fruit 
without  loss. 

X  X  X 


it  appears,  too,  and  its  fine  appearance  goes  far  towards 
selling  it.  It  is  nicely  trimmed,  tied  up  in  neat 
bunches,  and  packed  in  clean  cases  that  help  out  the 
looks.  These  people  know  how  to  grow  good  celery, 
and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  they  know  how  to  put 
it  up  so  that  it  sells  well.  It  pays  them,  too.  f.  h.  v. 


A  FIVE-TON  GRASS  CROP. 

IIOW  IT  IS  PRODUCED  AND  MADE. 

Part  II. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Fine  and  Finished  Soil. — Count  the  number  of 
spires  in  a  pound  of  hay,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the 
way  the  plants  must  stand  on  an  acre  to  make  10,000 
pounds.  A  seed  of  grass  is  a  little  thing.  Surround 
it  with  lumps  or  chunks  of  soil,  and  it  never  can  make 
a  good  start.  The  little  plant  is  a  tender  thing.  Sur¬ 
round  it  with  big,  tough  ragweeds,  and  you  will  soon 
see  the  last  of  it.  The  soil  for  grass  seeding  must  be 
as  fine  as  possible  and  free  from  weeds. 


Kalamazoo  C e  1  cry. — T  his 
ket  in  considerable  quantities. 


GETS 


Uncle  Sam  bangs  out  the  notice  that  the  common  people  have  both  the  money  and  confidence 
enough  in  him  to  loan  him  what  he  needs.  The  people  know  that  he  pays  his  interest  promptly, 
and  have  taken  the  whole  loan  in  small  amounts.  The  man  who  asked  for  as  much  as  $5,000,  didn’t 
get  anything.  The  New  York  Herald  artist  depicts  the  surprised  capitalist  when  he  learns  the 
facts  in  the  case. 


Mr.  Clark  does  not  use  a  plow  for  preparing  grass 
land.  The  plow,  he  says,  turns  the  soil  upside  down 
with  all  the  weeds,  seeds  and  upper  roots  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furrow.  This  is  just  where  they  ought  not 
to  be.  While  the  bottom  soil  thus  thrown  to  the  top 
may  be  smoothed  and  fined  so  that  it  looks  nice,  you 
have  not  destroyed  the  old  grass  and  weeds — you  have 
only  put  them  out  of  sight.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  they  will  make  their  way  to  the  surface 
and  interfere  with  the  grass  crop.  The  thing  to  do 
with  the  weeds  and  stubble  is  to  work  them  up  and 
out  where  they  may  be  killed. 

A  weed  is  like  a  bad  habit.  You  find  a  bad  habit  in 
your  child,  and  you  do  not  expect  to  destroy  it  by 
covering  it  up.  Better  bring  it  out  and  up  where  it 
can  be  destroyed.  It  is  the  sun  and  hot  air  that  kill 
weeds  and  foul  grass  by  drying  out  their  roots.  Mr. 
Clark  devised  the  Cutaway  harrow  because  he  wanted 
a  tool  to  throw  the  soil  up  rather  than  to  turn  it  over. 
The  first  part  of  the  Clark  system  is  to  fit  the  soil. 
This  means  that  the  Cutaway  is  run  10  or  a  dozen 
times  up  and  down  and  across  the  field,  tearing, 
slicing  and  chopping.  This  lets  the  air  and  sunshine 
into  the  soil,  and  turns  the  weeds  and  old  grass  to 
the  surface,  where  the  roots  are  destroyed. 

Then  the  field  is  scraped  and  graded  with  harrow 
and  scraper  attachment.  You  all  know  how  the  little 
pockets  or  hollows  in  the  hay  field  are  often  filled  with 
weeds  or  poor  yellow  grass.  Grass  cannot  do  well 
with  water  standing  on  it,  and  these  little  holes  or 
pockets  hold  the  surface  water,  and  will  surely  injure 
the  grass.  The  time  to  get  rid  of  them  is  when  the 
soil  is  being  fitted  for  the  seed.  Mr.  Clark  does  this 
with  the  harrow,  aiming  to  secure  a  gentle,  level 
grade  to  the  surface  of  the  field. 

Thorough  Work  Necessary. — It  is  easy  to  tell 
about  this  fitting  of  the  soil,  but  few  farmers  are 
ready  to  carry  it  out  perfectly.  They  may  work  the 
land  twice  more  than  they  usually  do,  but  then  they 
are  ready  to  stop  and  say  “That’s  good  enough”. 
The  soil  must  be  turned  and  shaken  until  every  lump 
is  crushed  and  every  weed  broken  up  and  thrown  up 
to  the  sun — that  is,  if  we  expect  to  raise  five  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre.  A  farmer  may  say  that  land  well 


celery  is  now  in  mar- 
Very  white  and  nice 


fitted  for  wheat  is  plenty  good  enough  for  grass.  That 
is  a  mistake.  The  grass  seeds  are  much  smaller  than 
the  wheat,  and  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  grass  plant 
is  quite  different.  Ground  well  fitted  for  wheat  has 
made  only  a  good  start  toward  first-class  preparation 
for  grass  seed.  Mr.  Clark  works  the  soil  at  least  25 
times  with  Cutaway  and  spike  harrow  before  he  calls 
the  job  done.  He  has  a  tool  called  a  grass  cultivator, 
like  an  ordinary  one-horse  cultivator  with  strong, 
hook-like  teeth.  This  works  down  into  the  soil  to 
break  off  and  bring  up  the  tough  grass  roots  that 
grow  lower  down.  If  a  man  uses  plow  and  spring- 
tooth  for  fitting  such  land,  he  should  work  the  spring- 
tooth  at  least  15  times.  Most  farmers  will  consider 
this  too  much  work,  but  this  extra  culture  will  all 
count  in  the  grass  crop. 

Don’t  See<l  with  Grain. — There  is  no  use  trying 
to  cut  five  tons  per  acre  when  the  grass  is  seeded  with 
wheat  or  other  grain.  When  a  farmer  does  that,  he 
gauges  the  preparation  of  the  ground  by  the  needs  of 
the  wheat  crop,  and  often  stops  far 
short  of  that.  W  heat  ground  is  not  fine 
enough  for  grass.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that,  and  when  grass  and 
grain  are  sown  together,  the  grain  has 
by  far  the  better  chance.  You  do  not 
obtain  a  perfect  stand  of  grass  anyway, 
and  after  the  grain  has  been  cut,  you 
will  find  great  bare  patches  all  over  the 
field.  You  cannot  reseed  these  places, 
for  Timothy  will  not  spread  by  its 
roots,  neither  will  new  seed  grow.  With 
such  seeding,  you  continue  to  cut  grass 
from  about  half  the  field — for  only  half 
the  surface  is  seeded.  No  matter  how 
tall  and  rank  the  Timothy  may  grow,  it 
cannot  make  five  tons  per  acre,  for  there 
are  not  enough  plants  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Clark  never  uses  grain  with  the 
grass.  He  says  that  he  can  sow  the 
grain  alone,  cut  the  crop,  and  then  work 
up  the  stubble  and  sow  grass,  and  in 
two  years,  obtain  far  more  grain  and 
hay  than  he  could  in  two  years  of  the 
old  system.  He  seeds  heavily — using  for 
each  acre  14  quarts  of  Timothy,  14  quarts 
of  Red-top  and  4  quarts  of  clover  seed. 
This  is  put  on  at  three  different  sow- 
ings,  and  so  scattered  by  hand  and  har¬ 
row  that  every  square  inch  of  soil  has 
its  share.  The  Red-top  adds,  at  least  1 
ton  of  excellent  hay  per  acre.  It  fills 
in  the  small  spaces  without  interfering 
with  the  Timothy.  Of  course,  all  this 
costs  time  and  money,  but  it  would  be 
a  singular  farmer  who  would  not  pay  something  to 
obtain  five  tons  per  acre.  Five  tons  of  hay  will  take 
out  of  the  soil  $30  worth  of  plant  food.  Where  does 
that  come  from  ?  Let  us  see  about  that  next  week. 

_  h.  w.  c. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  paragraph  want  a  farm  in  New 
York  State,  where  they  have  the  advantages  of  town  life  com¬ 
bined  with  those  of  country,  we  would  like  them  to  write  L  A. 
Waldo,  Cauisteo,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  for  a  description  of  his 
place.  It  seems  to  us  like  a  most  desirable  place. 

A  blanket  that  will  stay  on  a  horse,  one  in  fact,  that  he  can 
not  get  off,  is  a  luxury.  It  protects  the  horse,  and  saves  the 
blanket.  Wm.  Ayres  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  make  such  a 
blanket.  Besides  the  fact  that  it  stavson,  it  is  made  of  a  superior 
quality  of  goods.  The  firm  have  a  little  book  about  horse  blankets 
that  they  will  send  you  free. 

The  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  expect  to 
go  to  the  fairs  this  Fall  with  an  attractive  exhibition  of  moving 
pictures  of  the  present  war,  and  a  lecture  on  broad-tired  wagons. 
From  what  they  tell  us,  this  exhibition  will  be  well  worth  seeing, 
and  no  doubt,  many  of  our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
looking  at  it  during  the  fair  season. 

The  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  quite  familiar  with  the  merits 
of  the  Acme  harrow  in  preparing  the  ground  for  crops.  The  manu¬ 
facturer,  Mr.  Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.,  makes  the  claim 
that  the  Acme  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  preparation  of 
wheat  ground  where  the  drill  is  to  be  used,  and  to  the  covering  of 
the  seed  where  the  drill  is  not  used.  lie  backs  up  his  claim  by 
offering  to  send  it  to  responsible  farmers  on  trial  to  be  returned 
at  his  expense  if  not  entirely  satisfactory.  There  is  certainly  no 
risk  in  this  to  the  farmer. 

E.  L.  Clarkson,  of  Tivoli,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “The  agent  of  the 
McCormick  binders  was  here  a  few  days  ago.  He  said  that  our 
field  of  Mammoth  White  Winter  rye  was  the  best  he  had  seen. 
We  shall  advertise  the  seed  with  you  soon.  It  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  of  $10  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial  last  year  in  a  large 
class,  also  first  at  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  State  Fairs, 
first  at  several  New  York  State,  and  American  Institute  Fairs, 
and  first  at  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  State  Fair.  It  is  noted  for  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  both  in  grain  and  straw.” 

At  the  coming  New  York  State  Fair,  the  Worcester  Salt  Co., 
New  York  City,  offers  a  $25  gold  watch  to  the  exhibitor  of  butter 
scoring  the  highest,  salted  with  Worcester  salt,  and  a  $25  gold 
watch  to  the  exhibitor  of  full-cream  cheese,  scoring  the  highest, 
salted  with  Worcester  salt.  Winners  of  these  prizes  can  have 
their  choice— either  a  lady’s  or  a  gentleman’s  watch.  The  Ver¬ 
mont  Machine  Co.,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  offers  a  special  premium 
of  $50  to  the  butter  that  takes  the  first  and  highest  premium  at 
the  fair,  providing  this  butter  be  made  from  cream  separated  by 
the  Improved  United  States  cream  separator. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Some  of  the  army  doctors  declare  that 
nothing  is  worse  for  the  men  in  camp 
than  the  cakes  and  other  dainties  sent 
in  by  sympathetic  friends.  If  you  want 
to  send  something  to  friends  in  the 
army,  here  is  a  list  voiced  unanimously 
by  a  number  of  men  at  Chickamauga  : 

1.  Towels  aud  soap. 

2.  A  “  housewife,”  containing  one  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors,  a  dozen  large  safety-pins,  a  dozen  steel 
trouser  buttons,  a  dozen  bone  buttons,  six 
pairs  black  shoe  laces,  a  flannel  pad  for  needles, 
six  large  needles,  six  medium-sized  ones,  a  skein 
of  heavy  white  cotton  and  one  of  black  linen  or 
shoe  thread,  a  tailor’s  thimble,  a  small  emery, 
court  plaster,  and  a  comb.  This  “  housewife  ” 
can  be  made  of  denim  or  drilling— a  flat  strip  with 
flat  pockets  stitched  on,  and  stitched  off  into  com¬ 
partments. 

3.  Handkerchiefs.  Handkerchiefs  are  a  posi¬ 
tive  necessity  for  any  degree  of  comfort  in  this 
dusty,  sandy,  perspiring  climate. 

4.  Dark  blue  “  regulation  ”  percaline  or  sateen 
shirts.  The  Government  furnishes  flannel  ones; 
lighter  material  made  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
sold  at  department  stores  for  about  75  cents 
apiece,  would  be  a  godsend. 

5.  Pajamas.  It  sounds  a  bit  strained,  but 
pajamas  are  having  their  day,  as  well  as  their 
night,  in  camp  among  those  who  can  afford  them. 
In  coming  in  from  drill  hot  and  dusty  and  tired, 
to  slip  into  these  comfortable,  loose  garments  is 
a  luxury.  These,  too,  made  of  dark  blue  sateen 
or  French  flannel  would  be  most  serviceable. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  at  Tampa  informs 
us  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  pajamas 
there  ;  men  in  hospital  who  are  able  to 
be  out  of  bed  would  be  able  to  go  about 
the  wards  in  these  garments.  At  Old 
Point,  Va.,  the  Government  being  short 
of  suitable  garments,  the  agents  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  bought  all  the  avail¬ 
able  pajamas  in  the  district.  Some 
amusement  was  created  by  the  sight  of 
pale,  scarred  troopers,  booted  and  clad 
in  pajamas,  wandering  about,  and  one 
narrator  declared  that  it  looked  as 
though  the  town  was  populated  by  pink 
and  blue-clad  somnambulists. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  ranks  of  the  amateur  photographer 
are  pretty  well  filled  just  now,  but  there 
is  a  wide  and  comparatively  new  field  for 
women  in  professional  photography  of  a 
specialized  order.  The  amateur  who  can 
produce  a  fairly  good  picture  can  be 
found  on  every  side,  and  the  work  is 
worth  nothing  except  to  give  the  person 
and  intimate  friends  a  little  pleasure. 
Common  grade  pictures  do  not  pay,  and 
never  will.  But  good  work  in  this  line 
has  its  rewards,  and  it  pays  better  than 
teaching  school  or  scores  of  other  com¬ 
mon  employments  for  women. 

One  of  the  best  printers  in  a  large 
photographic  gallery  in  New  York  is  a 
woman,  and  she  has  drawn  $40  a  week 
for  a  number  of  years.  Her  success  is, 
probably,  a  little  exceptional,  for  she  is 
an  artist  in  light  and  shade,  and  knows 
every  detail  thoroughly  of  her  business. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  women  in  the 
photograph  studios  who  receive  good 
salaries,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  their 
employers  that  they  well  earn  them. 

Certain  lines  of  specialized  photog¬ 
raphy  are  open  to  progressive  women 
who  have  the  necessary  lightness  of 
touch,  true  artistic  tastes,  and  an  eye 
for  light  and  shade.  There  has  grown 
up  a  feeling  that  photography  is  a  me¬ 
chanical  operation  that  turns  out  an  ex¬ 
cellent  picture  if  one  simply  touches  the 
button.  It  requires  a  few  weeks  of  study 
and  failure  to  convince  a  beginner  that 
there  is  more  in  photography  than  she 
ever  dreamed  of.  Photography  is  a 
branch  of  art,  and  it  takes  something- 
more  than  skill  to  excel  in  it.  One  may 
not  possess  any  artistic  sense  of  colors — 
for  they  can  be  entirely  ignored  in  pho¬ 
tography — but  a  true  artistic  eye  for 
proportions,  outlines,  and  grouping,  and 
above  all  for  light  and  shade,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  highest  success 


in  this  line.  There  is  such  a  difference 
in  the  taking  of  pictures  that  people  are 
willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  those 
which  are  nearly  perfect. 

M  aking  a  Beginning. — The  way  to  be¬ 
gin  this  work  is  to  secure  a  camera  of 
known  make  and  reliableness,  and  of 
sufficient  size  to  take  a  large  picture. 
Then  experiments  must  follow  until  the 
beginner  will  be  nearly  discouraged. 
Nevertheless  this  study  and  composition 
can  be  pursued  quietly  at  home  until  one 
has  become  proficient.  Too  many  make 
the  mistake  of  opening  a  studio  before 
they  have  mastered  the  principles  of  their 
art,  and  the  result  often  is  they  take  in¬ 
different  pictures,  and  make  a  reputation 
that  they  cannot  live  down  for  years. 

Take  pictures  with  all  the  care  possi¬ 
ble,  making  three  exposures,  at  least,  of 
each  subject,  and  then  develop  them  as 
intelligently  as  circumstances  will  per¬ 
mit  ;  then  make  a  study  of  them.  Study 
the  lines  of  each,  compare  the  light  and 
shade  of  one  with  another,  and  note  the 
defects  with  a  critical  eye.  If  one  will 
do  this  persistently  for  six  months,  she 
may  be  able  to  correct  faults  that  are 
so  glaring  in  the  pictures  of  amateurs. 
The  photograph  can  be  made  to  speak 
almost;  its  pictures  in  the  hands  of  a 
true  artist  are  alive  with  naturalness 
and  power,  and  the  very  trees  and  air 
seem  to  wave  and  vibrate.  But  all  this 
is  lost  in  the  poor  picture. 

The  Commercial  Side. — This  must  be 
kept  in  view  in  making  the  pictures. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  subordinate 
one’s  taste  to  the  coarser  ones  of  a  patron. 
An  architect  cannot  build  his  house  just 
as  he  would  like  to  ;  he  must  yield  points 
to  the  wishes  of  the  builder.  So  the  pho¬ 
tographer  must  often  take  a  house  at  an 
angle  that  is  not  pleasing  to  her,  simply 
to  bring  in  some  odd  feature  or  monstros¬ 
ity  of  the  grounds  or  structure  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  owner.  A  mother  will  often 
want  her  baby  to  pose  in  a  way  that  the 
artist  knows  is  wrong,  but  beyond  gentle 
remonstrance,  the  photographer  can¬ 
not  go. 

Specialized  photography  requires 
women  of  a  particular  bent  of  mind,  who 
are  willing  to  make  a  study  of  certain 
groups  of  subjects,  and  become  experts. 
House  and  landscape  photography  has 
its  devotees,  who,  possessed  with  a  fine 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  can  se¬ 
lect  bits  of  scenery  which  will  make  ex¬ 
quisite  pictures.  It  would  seem  as  though 
any  one  could  take  the  photograph  of  a 
house  ;  but  if  you  study  a  dozen  pictures 
of  the  same  place  made  by  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  artists,  a  true  realizing  sense  of 
what  artistic  photography  is  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  you. 

Special  Lines. — It  is  possible  to  work 
up  a  good  line  of  customers  in  a  large 
town  or  city  without  opening  any  regu¬ 
lar  store.  A  woman  who  makes  a  spec¬ 
ialty  of  photographing  children,  visits 
the  home  of  the  youngsters,  and  takes 
such  cunning  pictures  of  the  little  ones 
that  the  parents  are  forced  to  take  them. 
There  are  many  babies  who  object  to 
being  photographed  in  a  studio,  and  they 
persistently  put  on  their  worst  manners 
at  such  times ;  but  they  can  be  coaxed 
into  submission  at  home. 

Printing  and  developing  pictures  should 
be  a  special  field  for  women.  Here  pa¬ 
tience,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  touch  must  tell,  and  these  quali¬ 
ties  women  generally  possess.  Skilled 
women  who  have  mastered  the  art  of 
developing  and  printing  photographs 
should  not  long  be  without  a  paying  posi¬ 
tion  in  some  good  studio.  G.  k.  w. 


PASSE-PARTOUT  FRAMES. 

This  method  of  framing  small  prints 
and  photographs  is  artistic  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  is  now  very  popular.  The 
following  explicit  directions  were  given 
by  The  Modern  Priscilla,  from  which 
Fig.  257  is  reproduced.  An  important 
point  in  mounting  is  to  leave  a  very  wide 
margin  around  the  picture  ;  this  greatly 
improves  its  appearance. 

Mount  on  thick  cardboard  having  a 


good  smooth  surface  :  use  glass  perfectly 
free  :rom  marks  and  flaws,  and  well 
cleaned  with  vinegar  aud  water,  or  with 
a  little  spirit,  and  polish  with  chamois. 
Let  the  glass  and  the  mounting-board 
be  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions, 
meeting  accurately  all  around  the  edges. 
When  this  is  neatly  prepared,  two  cuts 
are  made  in  the  cardboard,  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig. 
257.  A  piece  of  narrow  linen  tape  is 
then  taken,  a  small  brass  ring  is  slipped 
on  to  it,  and  the  two  ends  are  passed 
through  the  cuts  in  the  cardboard.  The 
tape  is  just  of  sufficient  length  for  the 
ring  to  appear  above  the  cardboard  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  tape  being  visible.  The 
ends  are  glued  or  gummed  in  position  in 
the  cuts  and  on  to  the  cardboard,  and  in 
order  to  make  them  more  secure  and  to 
conceal  them,  two  pieces  of  paper  are 
gummed  over  them.  The  two  ends  of 
tape  passed  through  the  slits  in  the  card¬ 
board,  are  turned  back  and  gummed  on 
to  it  ;  the  wrong  side  of  the  mounting- 
board,  with  the  loop  of  tape  and  the  ring 
attached  to  it  is  also  figured.  When  the 
tape  is  in  place,  the  board  may  be  pressed 
under  heavy  weights  until  the  gum  is 
perfectly  dry.  Another  way  of  hanging, 
which  may  be  preferred  by  some,  is 
shown  in  the  center  of  Fig.  257. 

The  picture  is  now  mounted  on  the 
cardboard.  If  the  picture  has  a  good 
margin,  it  may  be  placed  at  once  on  the 
mounting-board,  which  must  be  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  glass.  If  the 
picture  has  no  margin,  it  must  be  put  on 
an  extra  sheet  of  fine  cardboard,  and 
neatly  pasted  in  place.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  put  it  exactly  in  the  center 


MAKING  a  passe-partout  frame. 

Fio.  257. 

of  the  board,  and  not  to  soil  or  smear 
it  with  paste.  A  simpler  plan  is  to  buy 
a  ready-made  mat  of  thick,  white  card¬ 
board  with  a  beveled  gilded  edge,  to 
surround  and  frame  the  picture.  When 
this  is  ready,  it  is  placed  on  the  first 
piece  of  cardboard,  and  joined  to  it  at 
the  corners  with  a  little  gum;  the  glass 
is  placed  over  the  picture,  and  the  whole 
is  now  ready  for  framing. 

The  frame  consists  of  four  strips  of 
paper,  in  any  neutral  tint  ;  these  are 
stuck  on  over  the  glass  on  one  side,  and 
the  back  of  the  mounting-board  on  the 
other,  with  thick  boiled  starch.  The 
strips  of  paper  are  about  two  inches 
wide  for  a  large  picture,  but  rather  less 
for  a  small  one.  They  must  be  laid  on 
perfectly  flat  and  smooth,  and  accurately 
mitered  at  the  corners,  so  that  neither 
strip  overlaps  the  other,  but  meets  it 
exactly.  An  opening  is  made  at  the  top 
for  the  ring  to  slip  through,  if  this 
method  of  hanging  be  used.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  putting  on  this  paper  frame  is 
shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  257. 

When  this  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  paper 
frame  is  cut  away  on  the  right  side,  that 
is,  on  the  glass,  leaving  a  border  of 
one-quarter  inch  or  less.  A  very  sharp 
penknife  is  needed  for  this  work,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  press  a  little  on  the 
blade  as  well  as  on  the  point ;  in 
order  to  secure  a  straight  line,  a  guide 
of  some  kind,  such  as  a  flat  brass-bound 
ruler,  should  be  used.  This  is  held 
firmly  on  the  glass  with  the  left  hand, 
while  the  penknife  held  in  the  right 
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hand  is  pressed  against  the  side  of  the 
ruler  to  prevent  it  from  swerving. 

The  paper  to  be  taken  off  is  moistened 
with  a  damp  sponge;  then,  when  the 
water  has  had  time  to  soak  through  a 
little,  it  will  come  off  without  difficulty. 
In  Fig.  257,  the  frame  is  shown  nearly 
completed;  the  paper,  all  but  the  narrow 
rim  at  the  edge,  has  been  cleared  away 
from  the  top  and  one  side,  and  is  in 
process  of  removal  from  the  other  side: 
Any  traces  of  starch  left  on  the  glass 
can  be  easily  cleared  away  with  a  damp 
sponge,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the 
narrow  paper  border.  As  soon  as  the 
glass  is  dry,  it  may  be  polished. 

'how  the  soldiers  keep  house. 

A  DAY  IN  TIIE  SANTIAGO  CAMP. 

We  are  in  the  same  place,  and  nothing 
has  happened  to  make  us  think  we  won’t 
stay  here,  except  a  shortage  of  food.  We 
got  a  day’s  rations  for  to-day,  and  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  piece  of  bacon,  almost  all  fat, 
3%  inches  long  by  2%  wide,  and  one  inch 
thick,  12  hard  tacks,  and  some  coffee  and 
sugar,  enough  for  three  cups.  Now, 
when  that  bacon  is  cooked,  you  have  to 
keep  your  eye  on  it,  for  if  you  lose  sight 
of  it  for  a  minute,  it  takes  hours  to  find 
it  again.  It  is  like  a  bird  flying  in  the 
distance  :  as  long  as  you  are  watching  it, 
you  can  see  it.  We  cook  our  hard  tack, 
and  that  improves  it,  but  it  does  not  in¬ 
crease  it.  unfortunately. 

Talk  about  economical  living  ;  I  could 
live  all  Summer  in  the  country  for  10 
cents  a  day,  in  a  tent,  I  mean.  I  should 
not  care  to  do  it,  but  I  could.  We  figure 
that  we  live  on  seven  cents  a  day,  now, 
and  I  believe  it,  too.  I  can  grind  coffee 
without  a  grinder,  and  make  a  fire  out 
of  wet  wood  in  fine  style.  We  get  up  at 
4:30,  and  get  our  fires  going  for  break¬ 
fast  at  once;  then  we  cook  what  little 
we  have,  and  eat  it.  This  only  makes  us 
hungrier,  of  course,  and  gives  an  ap¬ 
petite,  and  we  have  nothing  to  satisfy  it 
with.  We  cannot  even  get  cocoanuts 
here,  so  we  keep  in  the  shade,  and  fuss 
around  to  watch  our  stuff,  to  see  that  no 
one  steals  it,  until  about  1 1,  when  we  get 
ready  to  cook  our  dinner.  We  make  our 
dinner,  eat  it,  and  wish  we  had  a  good, 
big,  10-course  dinner,  servedup  any  how, 
all  together,  if  necessary  ;  no  one  is  very 
particular.  Well,  wishing  does  not  help 
much,  so  after  a  bit  we  let  up  on  it,  and 
scrape  off  our  dishes  with  a  stick,  and 
put  them  up. 

The  Trials  of  Housekeeping. — We 
cook  in  our  plates,  and  make  coffee  in 
our  cups,  so  we  do  not  have  very  much 
trouble.  Water  is  scarce,  that  is,  there 
is  plenty  of  it,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off  ;  but  in  the  first  place,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  canteens  to  bring  it  in  ;  they 
hold  a  quart  and  a  pint ;  second,  the 
brook  from  which  it  is  got  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  one  of  the  steepest  hills  I  ever 
saw.  The  water  spills  along  the  paths, 
and  one  is  just  as  liable  as  not  to  slide 
all  the  way  down.  We  take  turns  going 
for  water,  each  man  carrying  eight  can¬ 
teens,  and  an  armed  man  accompanying 
him,  as  there  are  Spaniards  about,  and 
they  do  not  take  prisoners.  It  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  paths  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  ; 
all  the  tropical  plants  you  can  imagine 
seem  to  grow  there. 

After  we  have  got  through  discussing 
the  situation  for  the  thousandth  time,  it 
is  1  o’clock  and  time  to  prepare  for  a 
storm,  none  of  your  common,  ordinary, 
New  York  or  New  Jersey  storms,  but  a 
storm  that  is  a  storm,  and  remains  so  all 
the  afternoon.  We  sit  in  our  shelter 
tents  while  this  is  going-  on,  and  keep 
our  feet  tucked  up  as  well  as  we  can — 
the  tents  are  only  five  feet  long — trying 
to  keep  things  from  floating  out,  and 
wish  it  would  let  up. 
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are  perfect  in  action.  Over  40 
years’  experience  friiides  the  man 
ufacture.  Get  the  improved.  No 
tacks  required.  To  avoid  imita- 
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A  Primitive  Shower  Bath.  —  Some¬ 
times,  we  take  off  our  clothes,  and  roll¬ 
ing  them  in  a  poncho  (the  tents  are  not 
proof  against  such  rain),  we  go  outside 
where  we  can  stand  up  or,  at  least,  sit 
up  straight  for  a  bath.  This,  however, 
is  rather  a  chilly  operation,  and  we  wish 
more  than  ever  that  the  sun  would  come 
out.  Finally,  the  rain  does  stop,  but  the 
sun  does  not  come  out,  so  we  crawl  into 
our  damp  clothes,  while  wet  ourselves. 
I  left  my  towel  behind,  as  every  one  else 
did. 

Then  we  start  to  get  out  the  wood 
which  we  put  in  our  tents  to  keep  dry, 
and  which  has  floated  around  to  the  other 
side.  After  struggling  for  an  hour,  get¬ 
ting  our  eyes  full  of  smoke  and  almost 
strangling,  we  get  a  small  blaze,  and 
finally  a  very  good  fire.  On  this  we  cook 
our  supper,  and  after  eating  it,  feel  all 
the  hungrier. 

We  dry  our  poncho  and  clothes  as  well 
as  we  can,  by  the  fire,  and  crawl  into 
our  tents.  Some  of  the  water  has  dried 
up  by  now,  so  I  fall  asleep  and  dream  I 
have  fallen  into  the  river  and  am  being 
dragged  under  an  iceberg  by  a  shark. 
Then  I  wake  up,  and  find  that  1  have 
only  been  rolling  off  my  poncho  on  to 
the  ground,  and  that  the  poncho  I  had 
on  me  is  all  on  the  other  fellow.  Just 
then,  they  come  posting  the  relief,  and 
that  keeps  us  awake  for  a  while,  and  by 
the  time  the  noise  is  dying  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  the  man  in  the  next  tent  begins 
to  snore.  He  does  not  stop,  but  at  last, 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  I  fall  asleep, 
until  awakened  by  the  blast  of  the  bugle. 
Such  is  our  present  life. 

Oitr  Cuban  Allies. — The  Cubans  were 
turned  out  of  Santiago,  as  food  is  scarce, 
and  the  Spaniards  must  be  getting 
hungry.  You  have  no  idea  how  much 
like  an  animal  one  gets,  living  in  this 
way.  You  know  we  live  like  animals, 
and  expect  to  fight  any  minute.  Seeing 
those  Cubans  does  not  help  to  elevate 
one’s  feelings;  they  are  dirty  and  almost 
black.  They  are  clothed  in  thin,  duck 
trousers,  light  shirts,  straw  hats,  and 
some  of  them  have  one  shoe,  not  many, 
but  some.  One  came  along  the  road 
yesterday  ;  it  had  been  raining,  and  the 
place  was  all  puddles.  lie  suddenly  sat 
down,  and  taking  off  his  shoe,  he 
scooped  it  full  of  the  cleanest  water  he 
could  find,  rinsed  it  around,  and  dumped 
it  out,  then  he  got  up  and  marched  on. 

Philosophy  in  Discomfort.  —  When 
you  are  home  and  burn  your  finger,  you 
rush  around  looking  for  soda,  and  every¬ 
thing  you  can  think  of,  and  put  them  all 
on  ;  here  one  is  cooking,  when  suddenly 
a  lot  of  hot  bacon  grease  is  spilled  on 
one’s  hand.  One  upsets  the  bacon  and 
hard  tack,  and  dances  a  little,  then  licks 
off  the  hot  grease  (one’s  hands  are  al¬ 
ways  dirty)  and  watches  the  blisters 
raise  on  it.  It  hurts  for  an  hour,  and  all 
is  over.  While  sleeping  on  the  deck  of 
the  transport,  a  fellow  dropped  his  rifle 
on  my  head.  I  thought  it  had  broken  my 
head  and  made  a  hole  just  above  my 
eye,  big  enough  to  let  the  end  of  the 
rifle  in.  It  bled,  and  I  washed  it  off,  put 
on  a  piece  of  plaster,  and  it  never  hurt 
once,  but  has  left  a  scar,  just  for  luck, 
I  suppose.  *  *  *  We  expect  to  go 
into  the  worst  battle  to-day  (July  4). 
We  had  a  terrible  fight  Friday,  and  have 
been  holding  trenches  under  heavy  fire 
until  yesterday.  There  was  a  naval 
battle  yesterday  morning,  but  there  has 
been  no  fire  since.  Bullets  have  been  well 
aimed,  and  fly  thick  and  fast.  w.  A.  n. 
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Canned  Mulberries. — A.  G.,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  N.  Y.,  asks  for  a  recipe  for 
canning  mulberries.  We  have  had  no 
experience  with  canning  this  fruit,  but 
mulberries  may  be  preserved  exactly 
like  blackberries.  While  the  flavor  is 
rich  and  characteristic,  it  is  rather  cloy¬ 
ing,  and  a  better  result  is  obtained  by 
mixing  some  red  currants  with  the 
mulberries.  This  combination  has  a 
higher  flavor  than  the  mulberries  alone, 
and  makes  a  fine  preserve. 
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SCIENCE  FOR  THE  FARMERS. 

AMONO  STUDENTS  AND  PROFESSORS. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

An  Insectary. — “  How  on  earth  do 
those  scientists  cage  up  their  bugs  and 
worms  while  they  study  them?”  The 
question  thus  bluntly  asked  has,  doubt¬ 
less,  occurred  to  many  interested,  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  in  economic  ento¬ 
mology.  When  visiting  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  I  was  interested  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  insectary,  occupying 
quarters  in  one  of  the  greenhouses.  The 
insects  undergoing  study  were  confined 
in  large  cages  of  wire  mosquito  netting. 
In  some  were  cocoons  awaiting  the 
emergence  of  moth  or  butterfly;  in  others 
were  caterpillars  supplied  with  their 
natural  feeding  ground  in  the  shape  of 
shrubs,  miniature  trees  or  branches. 

Mr.  V.  H.  Lowe,  the  station  entomolo¬ 
gist,  pointed  out  the  cocoons  of  a  cater¬ 
pillar  infesting  the  Ailanthus  tree.  This 
tree  has  always  been  regarded  as  singu¬ 
larly  free  from  insect  pests,  but  the  in¬ 
sect  here  noted  is  reported  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers  on  Long  Island.  It  was 
interesting,  even  to  one  little  in  touch 
with  entomology,  because  of  the  appar¬ 
ent  intelligence  displayed  by  the  cater¬ 
pillar  in  spinning  its  cocoon.  The 
caterpillar  formed  his  snug  quarters 
within  a  leaflet,  rolling  the  leaf  edges 
together,  and  binding  it  firmly  with 
many  strands  of  tough  but  delicate 
smoke-colored  silk.  The  Ailanthus  is  a 
pinnate  leaf  and,  ordinarily,  when  it 
fades  or  dries,  the  individual  leaflets 
would  fall  from  the  main  stem.  The  cater¬ 
pillars  act  as  though  aware  of  this,  so 
they  reenforce  the  midrib  by  twisting  it 
with  gray  silk,  and  then  bring  the  silk 
down  to  attach  each  leaflet  firmly  to  tlig 
main  stem.  When  the  leaf  dries  up,  the 
plump,  withered  cocoons  swing  firmly 
until  the  insect  is  ready  to  emerge.  This 
caterpillar  spins  such  a  firm  fiber  that 
its  use  in  silk-making  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  but  apparently,  the  thread  is  so 
twisted  that  it  cannot  be  unwound  prop¬ 
erly,  and  we  must  continue  to  go  to 
Madame  Sericaria  for  our  silk  gowns. 

Figuring  and  Studying  Insects. — 
The  cages  in  which  the  insects  are  con¬ 
fined  have  doors  to  permit  easy  access. 
But  it  is  often  desirable  to  photograph 
the  insects  while  observing  their  feeding 
habits,  and  removal  from  the  cages 
would  frighten  or  disturb  them.  So  the 
cages  are  detached  from  the  base,  and 
by  an  easily-worked  rope  and  pulley, 
they  may  be  raised  right  up,  just  as  one 
would  lift  a  dish-cover.  A  screen  is 
slipped  behind  to  form  a  background, 
and  the  creeping  and  crawling  subjects 
have  their  pictures  taken,  before  they 
know  anything  about  it.  The  camera 
is  a  great  help  to  the  entomologist,  but 
much  of  his  investigation  is  done  with 
the  microscope  as  a  working  partner. 

All  science  is  a  matter  of  infinite  pa¬ 
tience,  but  think  of  the  delicacy  of  touch 
and  sight,  the  closeness  of  observation, 
and  habit  of  concentrated  attention, 
required  to  obtain  insight  into  the  tricks 
and  manners  of  one  of  our  commonest 
insects  !  Plenty  of  working  gardeners 
and  farmers  still  fail  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  chewing  and  sucking  insects  in 
their  attempts  to  destroy  such  pests, 
and  there  are  many  who  destroy  destruc¬ 
tive  insects  successfully,  without  fully 
understanding  why  a  creature  undis¬ 
turbed  by  Paris-green  is  killed  by  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion,  and  vice  versa.  Modern 
entomologists  have  made  their  science  a 
valuable  ally  to  the  farmer  or  gardener, 
and  the  more  one  studies  the  experiment 
stations,  the  more  one  is  convinced  that 
science  is  surely  crystallized  common 
sense. 

Arranging  Insects. — The  living  in¬ 
sects  are  studied  in  the  insectary,  but 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


the  entomologist  has  his  workroom,  with 
microscopes  and  other  instruments,  ref¬ 
erence  works,  and  collections  of  insects. 
Most  country  boys  are  taken,  at  some 
stage  of  their  lives,  with  a  desire  to  col¬ 
lect  moths  and  butterflies,  but  very  few 
of  them  ever  take  the  trouble  to  study 
the  insect  whose  gaudy-winged  body  is 
pinned  out  for  display.  To  the  economic 
entomologist,  however,  his  collection  of 
insects  is  something  like  the  rogue’s  gal¬ 
lery  at  police  headquarters,  and  every 
new  depredator  is  an  object  of  interest. 

In  the  entomological  collection  at 
Geneva,  each  specimen  is  mounted  upon 
a  small  block  bearing  its  name  and  class, 
these  blocks  being  arranged  in  shallow 
glass-covered  cases.  This  plan  gives  the 
opportunity  of  rearranging  the  speci¬ 
mens  without  disturbing  the  entire  col¬ 
lection.  The  collection  was  undergoing 
classification  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  Mr. 
Lowe  receiving  in  this  work  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Miss  Beach.  This  lady  is  a  living 
disclaimer  of  the  masculine  impression 
that  all  womankind  include  every  species 
of  insect  under  the  generic  title  of  “bug”. 

Work  at  Geneva. — One  point  in  which 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  differs 
widely  from  Cornell  is  the  absence  of 
students ;  it  does  not  provide  for  train¬ 
ing  courses.  The  work  done  is  purely 
experimental  investigation,  which  is 
constantly  leading  over  new  ground. 
The  chemical  department  is  a  strong 
one,  and  here,  year  after  year,  extensive 
work  in  fertilizer  analysis  is  carried  on. 
Prof.  Beach’s  horticultural  work  is  fol¬ 
lowed  with  close  interest  by  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  and  orchardists,  while  Dr.  Jordan's 
feeding  experiments  are  widely  known. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  building, 
now  nearing  completion,  there  will  be 
facilities  for  some  valuable  dairy  investi¬ 
gations.  One  of  the  lines  taken  will  be 
a  study  of  cheese  ripening;  the  new  build¬ 
ing  contains  incubating  rooms  where  ex¬ 
ceptional  conditions  may  be  given  to  the 
cheese  during  the  progress  of  ripening. 

Horticulture  at  the  Station. — Tree 
fruits,  small  fruits,  vines  and  vegetables 
are  all  under  study,  not  only  in  the 
station  grounds,  but  also  upon  different 
farms  in  varied  localities,  giving  a  com¬ 
parison  of  results  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  In  a  vine¬ 
yard  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
I  had  noted  some  Vergennes  grape  vines 
showing  an  extraordinarily  light  yellow¬ 
ish  cast  of  foliage.  At  the  station,  I 
saw  vines  under  study  displaying  the 
same  sickly  tint.  Mr.  Paddock  informed 
me  that  the  ailment  was  described  as 
chlorosis.  As  this  disease  appears  to 
result  from  the  condition  of  the  soil, 
experiments  were  being  made  upon  this 
basis.  It  was  thought  that  chlorosis 
may  result  from  excess  of  lime  and 
deficiency  of  iron.  Some  varieties  are 
more  susceptible  to  this  condition  than 
others. 

Jarring  for  curculio  was  progressing 
among  the  plum  trees  at  the  time  of  ray 
visit;  the  machine  used  was  similar  in 
construction  to  the  one  figured  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  page  159.  I  was  especially 
struck  by  the  disposition  shown,  in  all 
the  work,  to  regard  the  practical  stand¬ 
point  of  the  man  who  must  make  his 


living  in  farm  or  garden.  The  investiga¬ 
tions,  however  intricate,  always  have  a 
definite  end  in  view,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  workers  aim  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  those  who  till  the  soil 
for  bread  and  butter.  E.  T.  K. 
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B  CUT-PRICE  CARPET  SALE.  B 


Owing  to  an 
overproduction 
of  Carpels,  we 
have  made  great 
reductions  for 
a  short  time 
only. 

Our  Carpet  Catalogue  and  Special 
Supplement,  both  in  hand-painted 
colors,  and  all  matter  pertaining  to 
this  extraordinary  sale,  will  be  mailed 
any  one  free.  This  is  an  opportunity 
not  to  bo  neglected.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  sale,  we  sew  Car¬ 
pets  free,  furnish  wadded 
lining  free  and  pay  freight 
on  all  orders  of  $9  &  over. 

w  160-pasre  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Furniture  and 
everything  necessary  for 
houaefurnishing  is  now 
ready  to  be  mailed— it’s 
free. 


buys  a  made-to-your  meas¬ 
ure  All- Wool  Cheviot.  Suit, 
expressage  prepaid  to 
your  station.  Catalogue 
and  samples  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  (exactly  as  below). 


|  JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

gi  Dept.  320  BALTIMORE,  MD.  fe 


WE  SAVE  YOU  $12.00to $25.00 

We  noil  Iltirh  Grade  Blryelrr  forLe«« 
than  Any  Other  Concern  in  the  W  orld. 
1898  l.sdie*'  or  GeDl’s  Models,  $18  op. 
Left  over  of  1897  models  st  less  than 
cost;  others  st  $8,  $10,  $19  and  $11. 
Write  for  Free  Illoitratsd  (at  singes 
of  Rleyeles  and  Sondrlea.  Address 
DeptTl  89  VICTOR  BKG.  CO.,  80  to  88  Market  St.  .Chics**. 


'imj  A  IM  TF ^—Ladies  and  gentlemen  to  pro- 
Fa  I M  I  uw  cure  subscriptions  for  the  best, 
ftfty-ceut  woman’s  monthly  magazine  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  beautiful  and  popular  woman’s  mag¬ 
azine  on  very  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  sample 
copies,  special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free. 
Address  The  American  Queen,  78-80  Walker  St..  N.Y. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 


Classics,  Letters,  Science,  Law,  Civil,  Me- 
clianical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  Students  at  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free,  Junior  or  Senior  Year,  Collegiate 
Courses.  St.  Edward’s  Ilall,  for  boys  under  18. 

The  109th  Term  will  open  September  6th, 
1898.  Catalogue  sent  Free  on  application  to 
REV.  A.  MORRISSEY,  C.  S.  C., President. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR  “The  Granger.”  F”Tr“y 

Strong — Durable.  Can  be  applied  to  any  stove  or  range. 
Cheapest  in  the  market — S3,  S5  and  !#8. 

Send  for  free  circular. 


MAST  URN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


257  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 


WITn  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 


We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  iu  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $50  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
eveiy  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  yeai’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

BKVIKW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

Corn  seems  to  be  the  most  active  grain  in  the 
market  this  week.  There  have  been  contradict¬ 
ory  reports  about  favorable  and  unfavorable 
weather  in  the  corn-growing  regions,  and  specu¬ 
lators  have  used  this  for  all  It’s  worth.  The  week 
opened  dull  with  wheat,  and  has  continued  dull 
throughout  the  week,  with  lower  prices.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  considerably  larger,  and  the 
market  abroad  has  been  weak.  The  week  closes 
with  the  markets  somewhat  lower  than  one  week 
ago.  Oats  are  firm  in  sympathy  with  corn.  Rye 
is  quiet,  but  the  market  is  firm  with  very  little 
offering.  The  barley  market  is  extremely  dull. 
Cash  prices  in  Chicago,  are  No.  3  Spring  wheat, 
70  to  75c. ;  No.  2  red,  71c. ;  No.  2  corn,  3494  to  3494c. ; 
No.  2  yellow  corn,  35  to  3594c.;  No.  2  oats,  25*4  to 
2594c. ;  No.  2  white  oats,  29c. ;  No.  3  white  oats, 
27*4  to  28*4c. !  No.  2  rye,  43  to  4394c. ;  No.  2  barley, 
31  to  35c. 

In  the  dairy  market,  butter  has  advanced  under 
light  receipts  and  a  good  demand,  while  cheese 
has  declined,  and  the  market  ends  up  the  week 
in  a  very  bad  shape.  The  quality  of  the  cheese 
offered  is  very  irregular,  and  shows  the  effects  of 
the  heat.  In  butter,  there  is  considerable  specu¬ 
lative  inquiry,  which  helps  the  market.  Boston 
reports  butter  steady  at  18  to  1894c.  for  northern, 
17*4  to  18c.  for  western,  14c.  for  imitation,  and 
13c.  for  ladles.  Cheese  was  reported  firm  at  794 
to  794c.  for  northern,  794  to  794c.  for  western. 
Philadelphia  reports  butter  firm  at  18c.  for  fancy 
western  creamery,  and  21c.  for  prints.  St.  Louis 
reports  butter  firm  at  16  to  1694c.  for  creamery, 
and  13  to  16*4c.  for  dairy. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  fair,  but 
there  has  been  a  good  demand,  and  the  market 
is  steady.  Outside  figures  are  extreme  except 
for  fancy  stock.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry 
are  moderate,  but  the  extremely  unfavorable 
weather  has  made  the  market  dull.  Prices  are 
off  considerably.  Spring  ducks  are  especially 
weak  and  dull.  Eggs  are  extremely  scarce  for 
the  best  strictly  fresh.  The  weather  has  been 
very  unfavorable  for  handling  them,  and  they 
deteriorate  rapidly.  The  general  demand  is 
limited. 

Receipts  of  green  fruits  are  liberal,  and  the 
demand  is  good  for  the  choicest  quality.  There  is 
a  fair  supply  of  apples,  and  fancy  sell  well,  but 
most  of  the  arrivals  are  defective.  Pears  are 
more  plentiful  and  lower  in  price.  Peaches  are 
in  moderate  supply  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
prices  somewhat  higher.  Plums  are  steady. 
Grapes  sell  very  slowly.  Blackberries  are  in 
large  supply,  and  sell  for  very  low  prices;  the 
quality  generally  is  excellent.  Choice  umsk- 
melons  sell  quickly  at  low  prices,  but  many  are 
poor  and  green. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  jury  30,  1898. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans.  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  60  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  30  @1  65 

Medium,  choice . 1  37  @1  40 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  15  @1  36 

Pea,  choice . 1  32  @1  35 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  15  6)1  30 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  95  @2  00 

Red  Kidney,  fairtogood . 1  50  @1  85 

White  Kidney,  choice .  145  @150 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1  40  @1  45 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 150  @  — 

Lima,  California . 2  20  @  — 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbl8.,  per  bushel .  77  @  80 

1897.  bags . . .  72  @  75 

1897,  Scotoh,  bbls .  87  @  90 

1897,  Scotch,  bavs .  87  @  90 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  18  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  17  @  1794 

Western,  seconds .  16  @  169$ 

Western,  thirds .  14  @  15 

State,  fancy .  1794@  — 

State,  firsts .  1694@  17 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  16 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  16  @  1694 

Half-flrklu  tubs,  firsts .  15  @  16 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  16  @  16*4 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  1414®  1594 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  1214®  1* 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras .  15  ©  — 

Firsts .  13J4@  14 

Seconds .  12*4®  13 

Western  factory,  Juue  extras .  14  &  — 

Firsts  .  1314@  — 

Seconds .  1294@  1214 

Thirds .  11  @  12 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  794®  7% 

Colored,  large,  choice .  7  @  794 

White,  large,  choice .  7  @  714 

Large,  good  to  prime .  694@  614 

Large,  common  to  fair .  69*@  694 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  8 94@  — 

Small,  white,  fancy  .  8  @  — 

State,  small,  good  to  prime .  794@  794 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  6  @  7 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  6 94®  614 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  5J4@  6 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  59i@  6 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  414®  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @  314 

Full  skims .  1  9t@  2 

EGGS. 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doi .  1514®  16 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy .  14  @  15 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  OjSOH .  1394@  14 

W’n  AS'west'n,  defective, per30-doz  case. 2  40  @3  30 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case .  1  80  @2  55 

Checks,  per  33-doz  case . 1  50  @2  10 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy  to  ex. fancy..  994@  914 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  9  @  914 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  6  @  8 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters .  2*14®  314 

Sua-dne7"  Southern,  quarters .  2J4@  314 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb. ..  3  @  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  314®  394 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2  @  — 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Sun-dried,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb .  4  @  514 

FRUITS — GREEN 


Apples,  nearby,  Ny’k  Pip.,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl  .1  50@2  50 

Nearby  Astrachan.  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Nearby  Sour  Bough,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl  ..  1  60@2  25 
Nearby  Sweet  Bougb,  h.-p..  p.  d.-h.  bbl..l  50@2  00 

Nearby,  windfalls,  per  d.-h.  bbl .  75@1  25 

Nearby,  windfalls,  per  open  d.-h.  bbl....  50@1  00 
Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate .  50®  75 


Pears,  LeConte,  per  bbl . 1  G0@4  00 

Bell,  per  bbl .  2  60® 3  00 

Scooter,  per  bbl . 1  756  2  00 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl .  1  25®  l  75 

Pineapples,  F,a.,  per  case .  7633  00 

Peaches,  Southern,  Klberta,  per  carrier  ....1  0u@l  12 

Southern,  other  large .  7561  (0 

Southern,  small  kinds  and  common .  50®  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  perorate .  50@  75 

Jersey,  per  basket  .  25®  60 

Plums.  Southern,  Botan,  per  carrier . 1  50®  — 

Wild  Goose . 1  00®1  25 

Robinson . 1  00®1  25 

Grapes, Carolina.  Delaware,  per  case . 1  50@2  00 

Niagara,  per  case . 1  25®  1  50 

Moore’s  Early,  per  case . 1  00@1  50 

Watermelons,  large,  per  car-load  . 125  00@176  00 

Small  to  medium .  75  00@100  00 

Large,  per  100 . '5  00@20  00 

Small  to  medium .  . 7  00®  12  00 

Muskme  ons,  Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket.  76@1  25 

Can  aloupe,  Ba  t..  per  bbl  crate .  50®  1  50 

N.  C..  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00@2  00 

N.  C.,  common  to  fair,  per  bbl  crate .  60@1  00 

N.  C.,  per  basket .  25®  50 

Md..  per  carrier  .  75®2  00 

Norfolk,  per  carrier .  40®  60 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  50@1  00 

Huckleberries  N.  C.,  per  quart .  5®  7 

Jersey  per  quart .  6@  8 

Mountain,  per  quart .  7®  9 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  6@  7 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  cultivated,  per  quart..  2®  4 

GRAIN. 

Wheat .  7294®  83 

Corn .  33  @  40 

Oats . . .  2694@  37 

Rye . 45  @  55 

Barley  malting .  42  @  50 

Feeding .  33  @  37 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  75 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  4u 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  35 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  40 

Oat.  per  100  lbs . 25  @  30 

HONEY. 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  594®  t94 

Southern,  In  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  55 

HOBS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  Scarce. 

Prime .  10  @  11 

Low  to  medium .  7  @  9 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896  .  394@  694 

Olds .  1  @  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897.  choice .  12  @  13 

Prime .  10  @  — 

Low  to  medium .  4  @  9 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896  .  3  @  6 

Olds .  194@  3 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897 .  33  @  40 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  694®  794 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  594®  694 

Small,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Pork,  light,  per  lb  .  6  @  694 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  594 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb....  16  @  18 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  11  @  14 

Western,  dry  picked,  large,  per  lb...  13  @  14 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  12  @  1294 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  10  @  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  994®  19 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  ..  99fc@  — 

Heavy,  per  lb .  9  @  994 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  1094®  — 

Long  Island.  Spring,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  Spring,  fair  togood,  per  lb.  3  @  7 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  15  @  — 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

8mall  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  @  1094 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby &West’n. per  lb  12  @  13 

Southern,  per  lb .  11  @  119* 

Roosters,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Turkeys,  per  ib .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  per  pair .  20®  — 

Young,  per  pair. .  15  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Southern,  prime . 1  75@2  00 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  5i 

Culls,  per  bbl .  75®1  00 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 4  50@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  76®3  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @  — 

Carrots.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches..  1  00  @  — 

Corn,  Hackensack,  per  100  .  75  @1  60 

Jersey,  per  100  .  50  @1  25 

Cucumbers,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  20  @  30 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  25  @  40 

Pickles,  per  1,000 . 1  00  @2  25 

Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100 . 2  00  @4  00 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  50  @4  (0 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  25 

Per  bushel  box .  60  @1  00 

Lettuce.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Lima  beans,  potato,  per  basket .  3  00  @4  00 

Flat,  per  basket  ..  .  1  50  @2  00 

Tomatoes,  Norfolk,  per  carrier .  10  @  20 

Southern  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  20  @  75 

Upper  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  25  @1  CO 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  40  @  50 

Peas,  Long  island,  per  bag  . 1  60  @2  50 

Western  New  York,  per  bag . 1  50  @2  50 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  75  @1  00 

Kohlrabie,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @  — 

Squash.  Southern,  per  bbl  crate .  25  @  76 

Jersey,  marrow,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches  .1  00  @2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.2  25  @3  25 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Red,  per  hag  . 1  50  @2  25 

Southern,  per  94-bbl  basket . 1  00  @1  50 

Per  bbl . 175  @2  75 

String  beans,  Boston,  wax,  per  basket  ...1  25  @1  50 

Long  Is’and.  per  bag . 1  25  @1  50 

Baltimore,  per  basket . 1  25  @  — 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  tine  medium  Spring, 6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 16  @18 

Fine  average . 13  @15 

Medium  average . 13  @15 

Quarter  average  . 13  @15 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

’  Southern  Spring . J294@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy.-. . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 


ROUND  j.SILOS-BEST  EVER  MADE. 

Also  best  Horse-power,  Thresher,  Clover, 
huller,  Dog-power,  Rye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Fanntng-mill  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine  (circu¬ 
lar  and  drag).  Land-roller,  Steam-engine,  En¬ 
silage  and  fodder-cutter,  Shredder,  Root-cut¬ 
ter  and  Corn-sheller.  Address 
^  CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r. Coblesklll, N.  Y . 
tar-piease  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @14 

Fine  average;  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  meoium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 16  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


A  Calf  Quintbtte. — I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
July  9,  the  remarks  on  duplicate  twin  calves. 
About  the  year  1878,  while  I  was  traveling  in 
Illinois  and  stopped  for  a  day  in  Mount  Carroll, 
Carroll  Couuty,  and  very  cold  weather  (ther¬ 
mometer  30  degrees  below  zero),  a  farmer  drove 
Into  town  with  five  calves  in  his  farm  sleigh.  All 
looked  alike  for  color  and  uniformity  of  size,  as 
I  notv  remember,  and  the  size  was  quite  up  to  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  Jersey  calf  of  single  birth. 
These  five  calves  were  from  this  farmer’s  cow,  at 
one  time,  and  given  birth  when  so  cold  that  they 
were  frozen  stiff  when  he  found  them.  He  brought 
them  to  town  to  exhibit,  and  his  statement  was 
fully  credited  by  the  many  acquaintances  who 
said  that  he  was  a  man  of  strictest  integrity,  and 
could  be  relied  upon  for  truthfulness.  Any  one 
seeing  the  calves  would  not  for  a  moment  doubt 


his  statement.  I  make  this  report,  to  show  the 
possibility  of  even  a  larger  number  of  calves  at 
a  single  birth,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
all  have  lived  had  they  a  proper  place  for  com¬ 
fort.  '  R.  H.  8. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 


It’s  like  the  story  of  the  horse-shoe  nail.  The 
••  slight  cold  ”  lays  the  foundation  for  the  serious  one. 
Cure  it  with  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
— Adv. 

GARNER  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

844  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Wc  have  an  extra  demand  for  CHOICE  CREAMERY 
BUTTER,  CHOICE  CHEESE  and  FANCY  LEGHORN 
EGGS.  Shipping  Cards  and  Stenoils  on  application. 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Primonn  Plnuor- bu.  home-grown  Crimson 
U 1 1  111  0  U II  UlUVcl  Clover  Seed  for  Sale. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Del. 


WHEAT— 1,000  bu.seod.  Gold  Coin  and  others.  $1.50 
a  bushel.  (McKinley  Wheat  wanted).  Circular 
free.  Smith’s  Potato  Farm,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


Fair  Appointments. 

The  subscription  work  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  begins 
each  year  with  the  opening  of  the  agricultural  fairs.  We 
want  representatives  at  every  fair  in  the  whole  country  this 
year.  We  shall  begin  to  make  appointments  at  once.  If  you 
can  represent  us  at  a  fair  or  farmers’  picnic,  write  us  at  once, 
naming  the  date  and  place,  and  we  will  hold  the  place  for 
you.  The  work  will  be  giving  out  samples  and  taking  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  rest  of  the  year  for  25  cents.  We  are 
making  liberal  terms  for  this  work.  If  you  wish  to  attend 
the  fair  and,  at  the  same  time,  earn  a  few  dollars,  this  is  your 
opportunity.  Write  for  terms  and  appointment. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing'  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 
always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2.50  alone,  hut 
it  need  cost  you  only  $1.50.  Send  us  $2.50 
with  one  new  subscription,  and  we  will 


send  you  the  outfit  complete.  As  you 
get  $1  for  the  new  subscription,  the  out¬ 
fit  will  cost  you  only  $1.50.  This  is  about 
what  it  costs  us  at  wholesale,  but  we  are 
willing  to  give  you  the  benefit  in  order 
to  get  the  new  subscription  started. 
We  will  send  you  this  outfit  free  for  a 
club  of  six  subscriptions,  nev\T  or  renewral, 
at  $1  each.  _ 

CARPET  SWEEPER. 

This  carpet  sweeper  is  one  of  woman's 
great  labor-saving  implements.  Run  over 
the  carpet  it  picks  up  everything  that 
i  he  broom  gathers,  without  raising  any 
dust.  It  saves  labor,  saves  carpet,  and 


saves  furniture.  This  has  the  new  licyco” 
bearings,  and  is  the  best  made.  Price, 
$2.50.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $1  and  $1.50  extra  ;  or  free  for  a  club 
of  six  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New-York. 


Envelopes  and 
Letter  Paper. 


Neat  stationery  of  good  quality  is  more 
important  in  correspondence  than  most 
farmers  think.  It  creates  a  favorable 
impression  in  the  mind  of  your  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  your  business  is  likely  to 
have  prompter  and  better  attention  than 
it  would  if  your  stationery  showed  in¬ 
dication  of  carelessness  on  your  part. 
For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we 
have  put  up  a  package  of  50  envelopes 
and  a  pad  of  100  sheets  of  paper  in  a 
neat  box  that  we  can  send  postpaid  for 
35  cents.  Five  packages  by  express  $1.25 
prepaid.  The  envelopes  and  paper  are 
made  to  match  and  of  good  quality  of 
rag  paper.  We  will  send  one  package 
free  to  any  one  who  will  send  one  new7 
subscription  to  Tiie  R.  N.  Y.,  at  $1. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


QUO  VADIS. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  grandest  his¬ 
torical  romance  of  the  century.  It  is  a 
tale  of  the  time  of  Nero,  and  gives  an 
intensely  graphic  description  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  daily  life  in  Rome  during  his 
time.  We  see  Rome  in  opulence,  with 
her  mercenary  politicians  and  alien  rab¬ 
ble.  We  follow  the  great  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  in  their  daily  ministrations 
among  the  early  Christians,  and  learn 
from  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  their 
lives  the  secret  of  the  rapid  grow’th  of 
the  new  religion  of  charity  and  love. 
We  witness  their  trials  and  sufferings, 
and  martyrdom.  AVe  see  the  gladiatorial 
combats,  and  realize  the  iniquities  and 
rottenness  of  the  empire,  which  fore¬ 
shadow  its  certain  fall.  The  author  is 
the  Polish  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  and  the 
translation  has  been  done  with  great 
care  into  the  clearest  English.  It  has 
had  the  greatest  sale  of  modern  books. 
Price,  in  cloth,  postpaid,  75  cents;  paper, 
25  cents.  The  paper  edition  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  one  who  sends  one  subscription 
to  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  a  neighbor  with  $1. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THK  WAR. 

Transport  Rio  Janeiro  sailed  from  .San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Manila,  with  troops.  The  Philadelphia, 
first  vessel  to  sail  fora  foreign  port  over  which 
ihe  Stars  and  Stripes  has  been  raised,  cleared 
for  Santiago  with  cargo  and  passengers.  Lieut. 
Hobson  arrived  in  New  York,  on  his  way  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  Saturday,  July  23. 

Cuban  non-combatants  have  appealed  to  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  to  remove  Spanish  officials  from 
Santiago.  Number  of  new  cases  of  fever  of  all 
classes  among  troops  at  Santiago,  39(5,  deaths  4. 
Yellow  fever  does  not  make  great  headway,  and 
is  not  regarded  as  virulent.  Insurgents  capture 
Gibara.  Report  that  Gen.  Miles  has  reached 
Porto  Rico.  German  traders  at  Manila  demand 
indemnity  for  losses  sustained  through  the  war. 
Four  Spanish  officers  and  237  sailors  sent  home 
on  British  steamer  Hesperia,  Sunday,  July  24. 

American  troops  reported  to  be  landing  at 
Gunniea,  Porto  Rico.  Four  Russian  warships 
reported  to  have  left  Port  Arthur  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  four  Japanese  warships  have  left 
hastily  for  Saiseho,  with  orders  to  cooperate  with 
American  and  British  Admirals.  Spanish  pris¬ 
oners  continue  to  pour  into  Santiago.  One  death 
from  yellow  fever  at  Siboncy ;  about  500  new  cases 
of  all  fevers.  Reported  that  the  Spanish  pre¬ 
vented  the  landing  of  American  foiees  at  Bahia 
Honda,  50  miles  west  of  Havana.  Arrangements 
made  for  strong  fortifications  at  Honolulu.  Red 
Cross  uurses  called  for  at  Tampa  and  Jackson¬ 
ville,  where  there  is  an  alarming  increase  of 
typhoid  fever;  the  same  conditions  prevail  at 
Camp  Alger,  Monday,  July  25. 

Spain  sued  formally  for  peace  through  the 
French  ambassador.  The  landing  at  Guanica, 
Porto  Rico,  was  a  surprise  to  the  Spanish.  In 
the  attempt  to  repel  the  invasion, four  Spaniards 
were  killed.  The  official  report  of  the  naval  bat¬ 
tle  of  July  3  was  received  from  Admiral  Samp¬ 
son.  Gen.  Sliafter  reports  2,138  cases  of  fever,  of 
which  495  are  new  cases,  Tuesday,  July  26. 

Gen.  Shatter  reports  3,770  sick  men,  2,924  suffer¬ 
ing  from  fevers.  Eleven  deaths  July  25,  five  from 
yellow  fever.  No  action  taken  yet  upon  the 
peace  overtures.  It  is  said  that  the  Philippines 
will  form  a  difficult  question;  it  is  conceded  that 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  tire  lost  toSpaiu.  Several 
skirmishes  reported  in  Porto  Rico.  The  Havana 
blockade  tightened.  A  new  battery  west  of  Havana 
fired  on  the  Vicksburg,  without  damage.  All 
troops  are  to  leave  Tampa,  where  a  yellow-fever 
epidemic  is  feared.  Continued  sickness  at  Fer- 
nandiua,  Jacksonville  and  Camp  Alger,  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  27. 

Reenforeemeuts  have  been  sent  to  Gen.  Miles, 
who  still  holds  Guanica,  aud  will  advance  on 
Ponce  when  his  forces  are  strengthened.  Gen. 
Shatter  reports  822  new  cases  of  fever  at  San¬ 
tiago;  three  deaths.  Peace  negotiations  still 
under  consideration,  Thursday,  July  28. 

Gen.  Miles  has  captured  Ponce  without  resist¬ 
ance.  The  people  received  the  American  forces 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Terms  of  peace  so  far 
considered  are  to  the  effect  that  Spain  must 
evacuate  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  without  our  as¬ 
sistance.  The  Philippines  still  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Transport  Leona  arrived  at  New  York  with 
51  sick  and  wounded.  No  news  of  Manila’s  sur¬ 
render,  Friday,  July  29. 

A  slim,  brown-eyed  young'  man  wear¬ 
ing  a  creased  and  shabby  suit  of  clothes 
was  among  the  passengers  on  a  Staten 
Island  ferryboat  .July  23.  He  excited  no 
attention  until  some  one  noted  the  name 
R.  P.  Hobson  upon  his  traveling  bag, 
and  then  there  was  such  a  scene  as  is  not 
often  witnessed  upon  New  York  Ray. 
People  crowded  forward  to  shake  hands 
with  the  hero  of  the  Merrimac  until  lie 
escaped  from  the  cabin  and  tried  to  find 
a  secluded  place  upon  the  upper  deck, 
but  the  excitement  continued  until  the 
boat  reached  her  pier,  when  Lieut.  Hob¬ 
son  rushed  ashore  and  took  a  cab  to  the 
Pennsylvania  ferry.  Here  he  was  again 
recognized,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Hobson  fully  learned  what  his  country¬ 
men  think  of  him  before  he  reached  .Jer¬ 
sey  City.  It  is  said  that,  when  Lieut. 
Hobson  left  for  Cuba,  he  made  a  contract 
with  a  press  clipping  bureau  to  furnish 
100  newspaper  clippings  containing  his 
name,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  dispatches.  That  clipping 
bureau  could,  doubtless,  furnish  100,000 
paragraphs  containing  Hobson's  name, 
without  any  trouble. 

The  average  American  citizen  often 
finds  it  difficult,  when  he  enters  the  naval 
or  military  service,  to  subject  his  in¬ 
dependence  to  the  discipline  required. 
The  Philadelphia  Record  says  that  the 
other  day,  on  board  the  receiving  ship, 
Richmond,  at  League  Island,  a  big  six- 
footer  came  swinging  in  and  demanded 
admission  to  the  service.  He  stated  that 
he  had  come  especially  from  his  home  in 
Nebraska  to  enlist,  and  his  joy  was  great 
when  he  passed  the  physical  examina¬ 
tion.  “  Do  you  think  I’ll  get  to  Cuba 
soon  ?  "  he  asked  the  officer.  “  Can’t  tell. 
You  will  have  to  wait  and  see,”  was  the 
answer.  “  My,  but  I  can  hardly  wait 
to  pop  a  dozen  or  so  of  those  darned 
Spaniards,”  he  continued.  Just  as  he 
was  to  be  sworn  in,  a  natty  young  officer 
came  along  and  was  accosted  by  a 
marine,  who  touched  his  cap  respect¬ 


fully  to  him.  “What’s  that  for?”  de¬ 
manded  the  tall  Nebraskan.  “To  show 
respect, ”  he  was  told.  “  Does  every  one 
have  to  do  that  ?  ”  he  continued.  “  Cer¬ 
tainly.”  responded  the  officer.  “Well, 
pard,”  said  the  Nebraskan  in  a  dejected 
voice,  as  he  slowly  pulled  on  his  coat, 
anc  started  for  the  door  ;  “  I’d  expected 
to  enlist  and  get  to  fight,  but  1  could  never 
do  that,  so  good-bye.”  And  off  he  went. 

While  the  wounded  were  being  cared 
for  at  Siboncy,  the  Spanish  wounded 
were  not  being  neglected.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  that  the  Spaniards  are  not 
brave  fighters  after  once  seeing  the 
bearing  of  their  wounded,  as  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  our  men.  Every  man 
of  them  fully  expected  to  be  massacred 
on  the  spot.  Here  is  one  instance  : 

One  Sunday  morning,  near  Gen.  Shat¬ 
ters  headquarters,  a  dozen  wounded 
Spaniards  were  having  their  wounds 
dressed  One  young  fellow  who  was 
shot  through  both  legs  lay  on  the  ground. 
The  surgeon  was  trying  to  ask  him  to 
move  his  leg  so  that  his  boot  could  be 
unlaced,  when  Mr.  Charles  Pepper,  thj 
Washington  correspondent,  volunteered 
to  act  as  interpreter.  Stooping  down  to 
the  Spaniard,  he  gave  the  message,  and, 
as  is  the  Spanish  custom,  he  prefaced 
his  remark  with  “Amigo.”  Instantly 
the  young  Spaniard’s  face  lightened  with 
amazement  and  delight.  He  grasped 
Mr.  J’epper  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed 
incredulously  : 

“  Thou  callest  me  friend  !  ” 

Mr.  Pepper  explained  the  remark  to 
the  two  other  correspondents  with  him, 
and  when  they,  too,  shook  hands  with 
the  Spaniard  and  helped  the  surgeon  to 
unlace  hi*  shoes,  it  was  really  a  study  to 
watch  the  surprised  expressions  of  the 
other  Spaniards. 

There  are  many  close  observers  of 
affaii’S  down  there  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  quickest  way  for  us  to 
have  captured  Santiago  would  have  been 
to  release  200  or  300  of  the  prisoners  who 
have  been  fed  and  cared  for,  and  send 
them  back  to  their  own  lines  to  tell  the 
story  of  their  fine  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  “the  Yankee  pigs.”  Many  of  the 
prisoners  admit  frankly  that  the  food 
the  Americans  have  given  them  has  been 
their  first  squire  meals  in  many  months. 

The  new  graveyard  at  Siboney  has 
been  opened  by  Chaplain  Gavitt.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Sun  accompanied  the 
chaplain  to  the  cemetery  to  witness  a 
funeral.  The  body  had  been  brought 
from  the  hospital  on  a  handcar.  When 
the  chaplain  arrived,  the  coffin  lay  on 
the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
while  six  colored  guards  sat  in  the  ditch 
in  the  broiling  sun  reading  newspapers. 
They  picked  up  the  coffin  and  climbed 
the  hill  with  it  to  the  burial  place.  The 
chaplain  read  the  usual  service  at  the 
•side  of  the  grave,  after  which  the  guards 
shoveled  in  the  earth.  At  the  head  of 
the  grave,  a  foot  below  the  surface,  Chap¬ 
lain  Gavitt  buried  a  ginger  ale  bottle 
containing  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  the 
number  of  the  regiment  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  dead  man,  and  this 
plan  is  to  be  followed  hereafter.  In  this 
way,  it  will  be  easy  for  friends  to  identify 
and  claim  bodies.  The  graves  are  now 
being  made  five  feet  deep,  as  in  the  old 
graveyard,  the  rains  have  washed  many 
bodies  to  the  surface  in  less  than  a  week. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

The  Lung  and  Stomach  Worms  of  Sheep. — 
The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  (Wooster)  issues  a 
bulletin  with  the  above  heading,  which  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  to  sheep  breeders.  Ohio  sheep 
have  for  an  indefinite  period,  suffered  from  an 
amende  disease  manifested  chiefly  in  lambs,  or 
yearlings,  and  known  as  paperskin,  whiteskin, 
etc.  This  condition  was  very  puzzling  to  breed¬ 
ers  for  a  long  time,  but  finally  has  been  decided 
to  be  due  to  worms  which  cause  a  cough,  difficult 
breathing,  and  subsequently  wasting  away  and 
death  of  the  sheep. 

The  larger  part  of  the  bulletin  is  by  Mr.  Jos. 
E.  Wing,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  affected  sheep,  aud  who  gives 
the  results  of  his  observations  through  a  series 
of  years.  The  principal  worms  treated  are  the 
white  thread-worm,  the  red  thread-worm  and  the 
stomach  worm.  A  description  and  life  history  of 
these  parasites  are  given  together  with  the  treat- 
•ment  most  suitable  for  relief  of  the  affected 
animals. 

It  is  stated  that  a  rainy  Summer  is  particularly 
favorable  to  the  increase  of  stomach  worms,  al¬ 
though  in  warm  aud  sunny  Texas,  great  losses 
are  often  experienced  from  this  cause.  Some  of 
these  worms  are  very  difficult  to  overcome  be¬ 
cause  of  their  great  hardiness.  The  common 
formula  given  for  stomach  worms,  is  one  part  of 
turpentine,  16  parts  of  milk,  stirred  thoroughly 
together,  and  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three 
ounces,  according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the 
lamb.  This  formula  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in 
all  cases.  The  best  results  ever  observed  in 
practice  were  obtained  by  the  following  mixture: 
Pine  tar,  eight  parts;  turpentine,  one  part ;  raw- 
linseed  oil,  eight  parts.  A  dose  is  from  one  to 
three  ounces. 


Prevention  is  recommended  rather  than  medi¬ 
cation.  It  is  better  to  have  the  lambs  dropped 
early  in  Winter,  as  there  is  then  less  likelihood 
of  their  becoming  infested  with  parasites.  Then 
they  should  be  pushed  rapidly,  and  weaned  w-hen 
first  ready  to  turn  to  grass.  They  should  have 
fresh  pasture  that  has  had  no  sheep  on  it  for  two 
years,  or  at  least  none  the  preceding  year,  and 
no  old  sheep  should  be  pastured  with  the  lambs. 
Soiling  where  practicable  is  recommended. 

The  Fruit  Industry,  is  the  name  of  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Division  of  Pomology.  It  deals  with  the 
substitution  of  domestic  for  foreign-grown  fruits, 
and  gives  historical  and  descriptive  notes  on  10 
varieties  of  apples  suitable  for  the  export  trade. 
It  is  illustrated  by  several  colored  plates  of  raisin 
grapes,  prunes,  figs,  olives  and  almonds.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  domestic  fruits  in  place  of  those  of 
foreign  production  is  certainly  commendable. 
The  bulletin  sjyeaks  of  the  fruits  found  aud  used 
by  the  early  colonists,  and  of  the  earliest  efforts 
in  the  cultivation  of  native  fruits  as  well  as  the 
introduction  of  exotic  fruits.  It  gives  interesting 
facts  in  relation  to  the  beginning  of  the  foreign 
trade  in  fruits,  and  also  statistics  of  the  foreign 
fruit  trade. 

In  relation  to  the  varieties  of  apples  for  export, 
this  trade  is  very  exacting,  and  few  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  taken  by  our  home  markets  are  suitable  for 
transatlantic  shipment  and  sale.  Of  all  our  many 
varieties  propagated  in  America,  not  more  than 
a  score  have  been  found  adapted  to  the  export 
trade  as  now  conducted.  The  10  leading  export 
varieties,  acceding  to  this  bulletin,  are  the  Bald¬ 
win,  Ben  Davfc,  Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Tompkins 
County  King,  Winesap,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin, 
and  York  Imperial.  The  history  of  these  varie¬ 
ties,  and  descriptive  notes  relating  to  them,  are 
given.  This  bulletin  is  especially  valuable  to 
those  growing  apples  for  export. 

Forms  for  Organization — The  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  has  shown  com¬ 
mendable  enterprise  in  many  ways.  Bulletin  No. 
36  gives  forms  of  constitutions  and  by-laws  for 
farmers’  organizations,  and  is  compiled  by  John 
Hamilton,  Deputy  Secretary  and  Director  of 
Farmers’  Institutes.  This  bulletin  of  72  pages, 
gives  forms  for  the  organization  of  farmers’ 
clubs,  cooperative  creameries,  boards  of  trade, 
village  improvement  societies,  good  roads  asso¬ 
ciations  and,  in  fact,  almost  everything  in  the 
way  of  an  organization  that  farmers  would  be 
likely  to  go  into.  The  beauty  of  this  pamphlet 
is  that  it  does  not  give  theoretical  forms  for 
constitutions,  but  gives  copies  of  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  actual  societies  which  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  successful.  We  often  receive  requests 
from  readers  for  just  such  forms,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  this  is,  probably,  the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  issued. 
Thos.  J.  Edge,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  secretary 
of  the  department. 


In  Love’s  Flower  Garden  there  is  the 
full-blown  rose  of  married  happiness  and 
the  holy  perfume  of  joyous  motherhood 
for  every  woman  who  takes  proper  care  of 
her  health  in  a  womanly  way.  For  the 
weak,  sickly,  nervous,  despondent  woman, 
wIiq  suffers  untold  miseries  in  silence  from 
weakness  and  disease  of  the  delicate  organs 
concerned  in  wifehood  and  motherhood, 
there  are  only  thorns,  and  to  her  the  per¬ 
fume  of  motherhood  is  the  aroma  of  death- 
No  woman  is  fitted  for  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  wifehood  and  the  duties  of  mother¬ 
hood  who  is  a  sufferer  in  this  way.  Every 
woman  may  be  strong  and  healthy  in  a 
womanly  way,  if  she  will.  It  lies  with  her¬ 
self.  She  needs,  in  the  first  place,  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  reproductive  physiology 
of  women.  This  she  can  obtain  by  secur¬ 
ing  and  reading  a  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Com¬ 
mon  Seiifce  Medical  Adviser.  It  contains 
1008  pages  and  over  300  illustrations.  It 
tells  all  about  all  the  ordinary  ills  of  life, 
and  how  to  treat  them.  Several  chapters 
and  illustrations  are  devoted  to  the  phys¬ 
ical  make-up  of  women.  It  tells  how  to 
treat  all  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women. 
It  gives  the  names,  addresses,  photographs 
and  experiences  of  hundreds  of  women  who 
have  been  snatched  from  the  verge  of  the 
grave  to  live  happy,  healthy  lives  by  Dr. 
Pierce’s  medicines.  This  book  she  can 
obtain  free.  It  used  to  cost  $1.50,  and  over 
seven  hundred  thousand  copies  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  women  at  that  price.  Over  a 
million  women  now  own  copies.  For  a  pa¬ 
per-covered  copy  send  21  one-cent  stamps, 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing  only,  to  World’s 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  For  cloth-binding,  send  ten  cents 
extra,  or  31  one-cent  stamps. 


WOOD  OVAL  AIR-TIGHT  HEATING  STOVE 

Spun  BraasUm.  for  burning  wood,  corn  cobs,  roots, 
.chips,  shavings.etc.  The  most  per- 
S?  feet  stove  of  its  class,  absolutely 
e-air-tight;  lire  can  be  retained  for 
®  many  hours.  Every  farmer  has 
■^.enough  fuel  going  to  waste  to  sup- 
qply  one  or  more  of  those  stoves 
'  an  entire  season.  Rods  protected. 
•  they  cannot  burnout;  joints  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  avoid  creosote 
S.deposits.  Stove  very  handsomely 
^nickeled— suited  lor  use  in  sitting 
grooms,  parlors  and  libraries.  Ask 
£.your  nearest  dealer  for  this  stove. 
If  he  does  not  have  It,  write  us 
for  circulars. 

The  March-Brownback  Stove  Co.,Pottstown,Pa. 


lightens 

the 

load — 


shortens 

the 

road. 


Grease 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.  Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 

everywhere.  J 


FRAZER  GREASE 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  ZW  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY 


We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of..  ^  IvC  I 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


$650 
6  85 
920 


•  .  Buy*  4  BUGGY 

-  .  Buys  4  CAHK1.4GK 

Buy*  4  Bilk,  Bill  or  Light 

Delivery  Wagon  .  _ 

W  ith  steel  tiro  on  and  hub  banded  .Good 
substantial  wheels.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.  New  wheels  are  cheaper  than 
repairing  old  ones.  Can  furnlBh  axles 
and  boxes.  Send  stamp  for  price  list  A 
dlrectlonsfor  measuring.  Wllmlagiou 
Wheel  Co.,  Wilmington,  DsL 


direct 

FROM 


FACTORY. 

Top  buggies,  road  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  surreys  aud  business  wag¬ 
ons,  bicyolos  and  harness.  No  mid¬ 
dle  men.  No  agonts.  A  small  por 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost  of 
building.  25  to  40  per  cent,  below 
retail  prices.  All  freight  prepaid. 
.  „ _  ,  Specials — “Gold  Coin’’ Top  Buggy 

and  Parlor  City”  Bicycle.  Catalogue  free. 
BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  A  CYCLE  CO., 
Box  G>  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


FIRST  TO  FRONT. 

When  the  soldiers  reached  Chlckamauga,  there 
was  Page  fence— first  In  the  field.  Landed  in  Cuba 
—there’s  the  Page.  It’s  a  “path-finder.’’ 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


T h #  l w i , I  i,  .h.l  it. xkei  ti;i  y  ruofl  f*- 1 

mou*.  With  our  Duplex  Automatic  Maohino  you  I 
eaamakc  100  style*  and  60  roda  per  day  of  the  I 
Beat  Woven  WlreFenoecn  larth,  I 
ilorie-hijh,  Bull-atronf,  Plf-tlfhtl 

FOR  182  PER  ROD 

Chicken  fen oe  It*.  llabbit-proof I 

tm—  lie  and  a  food  11  of  fence  I 
far  13a.  par  rad.  Plain,  Goliad  I 
Sprint  and  Barbed  Wire  ta  farm-  V 
an  at  vhelaaala  prloaa.  Gataiafu*  I 
1RI1  far  tba  aaklng.  Ad  dree*.  [ 
Box  10%  Rldy tIIU,  Indiana. 


POULTRY  netting  at  cut  prices  to  reduce  stock;  rolls 
160  ft.  long,  3-inch  mesh  2  ft.  wide,  $1;  4  ft.,  $1.95; 
2-inch  mesh,  2  ft.  wide,  *1.25;  4  tt.,  $2.40;  li  ft.,  $3.50. 
Terms.  *1  cash,  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Barbed 
wire  and  wire  nails  cheap.  Jas.  Case,  Colchester,  Ct. 


Rot-Proof  Creosote  Paint 

for  fences,  sheds,  and  all  outbuildings.  Preserves  the 
wood,  looks  well,  wears  well,  aud  costs  only  fifty  cents 
per  gallon.  “Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  sub¬ 
ject , to  dry-rot  or  other  decay.” — Century  Dxctumary. 
Samitei,  Cabot,  Sole  Mfr..  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It, 

‘‘I  treated  500  Inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  week, 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.” — Richard  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FARM  FflR  QA  F~ Meadow  Brook  Farm.  114) 
I  nillil  1  Ull  OnLL  acres,  one-half  mile  from 
the  prettiest  village  in  Wayne  County.  Terms  easy 
ALLYN  BROTHERS,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK’S  muT. 

takes  place  at  Syracuse,  week  commencing 
August  29  and  ending  September  3. 


THE  MOST  ELABORATE  EXHIBITION  EVER 
OFFERED  BY  THE  EMPIRE  STATE. 


Unprecedented  Special  Attractions. 

GRAND  EVENING  PERFORMANCE,  presenting 
Pain’s  Celebrated  Manhattan  Beach  Spectacles 
The  Fall  of  Manila, 

The  Destruction  of  Cervera’s  Fleet  at  San 
tlago,  and  all  the  up-to-date  pictures,  in  tire,  of  our 
Naval  Heroes. 

Startling  Roman  Chariot  Races. 
Wonderful  Feats  on  a  High  Wire. 

The  Greatest  Diving  Dog  in  the  World— climbing  a 
50-foot,  ladder,  and  diving  from  top  into  a  net  below. 
Excursion  Rates  on  all  Railroads  entering  the  city 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


August  6 


lUVE  STOCK \ 

AND  DAIRY . 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  RAM. 


A  Shropshire  Man  Talks. 

I  prefer  keeping  the  ram  from  the 
ewes,  and  turning  a  ewe  to  him  as  re- 
quired,  or  penning  him  in  the  day  time, 
and  giviug  him  the  freedom  of  the  floek 
at  night;  either  way  is  preferable  to 
leaving  him  with  the  ewes  all  the  time. 
If  a  two-year  ram,  and  used  as  above, 
he  will  very  readily  care  for  50  to  (30 
ewes.  If  running  with  the  flock  all  the 
time,  about  40  ewes  would  be  enough ; 
for  a  one-year  ram,  I  would  prefer  him 
not  to  serve  so  many.  I  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  use  a  different  feed  from 
that  for  the  ewes;  feed  for  both  ewes 
and  rams  should  be  good  muscle-produc¬ 
ers,  say  oats,  bran,  roots,  rape,  cab¬ 
bage,  etc.  Corn  has  not  proved  a  good 
feed  with  me.  Clover  hay  is  acceptable 
at  all  times.  I  use  a  ram  (if  a  superior 
breeder)  until  he  fails  to  get  as  great  a 
per  cent  of  lambs  as  he  should;  that  age 
varies  very  much  with  different  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  most  successful  way  I 
have  found  of  getting  ewes  to  couple 
early,  is  by  a  liberal  feed,  and  using  a 
ration  composed  of  a  good  per  cent  of 
corn  for  a  limited  time.  I  have  not 
been  as  successful  in  getting  early  lambs 
as  I  would  like.  c.  a.  phklps 

New  Castle.  Ind. 


Treatment  of  the  South  Down. 

The  custom  with  the  South  Downs  has 
been  for  rams  to  run  with  the  ewes  A 
strong  ram  lamb  can  be  bred  to  15  or  20 
ewes.  1  have  bred  yearlings  to  40  ewes, 
but  the  season  would  be  prolonged  by 
turning  in  early  and  adding  more  ewes 
later.  Old  rams  always  got  us  better 
show  lambs  for  September  show  than 
younger.  The  South  Down,  as  long  as 
he  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  is  not  too 
old.  One  ewe,  Graddy  6(3,  12  years  old, 
produced  and  raised  a  pair  of  twins  this 
year. 

Our  custom  has  been  to  breed  to  two 
or  three  rams  in  order  to  sell  to  old 
customers,  rams  and  ewes,  not  akin.  I 
have  practiced  feeding  shelled  corn  just 
before  1  wanted  to  breed  ;  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  does  any  good,  but  practice  it  and 
believe  that  it  does.  I  know  one  breeder 
in  Kentucky  who  rents  rams  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  puts  a  boy  on  a  horse  and  drives 
the  ewes  all  day.  He  claims  that  his 
lambs  all  come  within  a  very  few  days. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  get 
January  or  February  lambs.  Grade 
Merino,  or  the  old  natives,  take  the  ram 
earliest.  A  neighbor,  breeding  for  mut¬ 
ton  lambs,  lets  the  ram  run  with  the 
ewes,  and  from  native  or  low-grade 
Merinos,  has  raised  two  sets  of  lambs  in 
one  year,  and  five  sets  of  lambs  in  three 
years. 

Careful  coupling  and  rigid  culling  will 
make  a  flock.  Careless  coupling  will 
deteriorate.  1  have  failed  to  have  a 
uniform  floek,  when  I  kept  valuable 
ewes  as  long  as  they  would  breed,  and 
bred  to  two  or  three  rams  each  year. 
This  was  done  for  the  sake  of  line  breed¬ 
ing,  and  to  supply  old  customers  with 
breeding  stock.  f.  f.  robinson. 

Hanover,  Ohio. 

Handling  the  Oxford  Ram. 

I  paid  a  large  price  for  registered  im¬ 
ported  Oxford  rams,  and  I  wanted  to  get 
most  out  of  my  money  and  save  the  rams 
as  much  as  possible.  I  paid  $625  for 
three  imported  rams,  all  prize-winners 
and  good  breeders.  Many  of  my  ewes 
cost  me  $100  each.  Rams  never  sh  uld 
run  with  ewes,  but  in  pastures  by  them¬ 
selves  in  lots  of  not  over  four  to  six  in 
each  lot  or  field.  A  single  service  is 
much  the  best,  going  over  the  flock  once 
or  twice  and  changing  rams.  Have 
another  color  of  paint  on  the  different 
ram's  breasts.  The  next  best  way  is  to 
turn  the  ram  in  nights,  taking  him  to 


the  barn  and  feeding  him.  I  would 
rather  breed  one  ram  to  100  ewes  with 
a  single  service,  than  to  turn  him  in 
with  40  ewes  ;  but  40  or  50  are  enough 
for  one  ram.  It  is  better  to  take  good 
care  of  the  ram  at  breeding  time  than  to 
have  so  much  trouble  with  weakly 
lambs  at  lambing  time. 

I  don’t  like  to  use  a  younger  ram  than 
a  yearling.  I  would  uot  like  to  breed 
over  10  to  20  to  a  lamb.  A  good  vigor¬ 
ous  two  or  three-year-old  is  about  the 
right  age.  I  have  used  rams  up  to 
seven  years  old.  Keep  a  good  ram  as  long 
as  he  breeds  well. 

Ewes  bred  to  drop  early  lambs  should 
be  well  taken  care  of  through  the 
pasturing  season,  kept  on  good  pasture, 
changed  from  one  field  to  another  every 
10  to  14  days,  with  good  water  and  salt 
within  their  reach.  Wean  lambs  early, 
and  if  any  ewes  are  thin,  feed  grain  ; 
get  them  in  good  flesh,  and  they  will 
soon  come  in  heat. 

The  best  way  to  care  for  a  ram  is  to 
give  the  run  of  a  good  pasture  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  with  oats,  clover  hay,  some  corn 
and  bran,  and  corn  ensilage  with  plenty 
of  exercise  at  all  times  in  Winter.  Fur¬ 
nish  him  good  shelter,  and  let  him  be 
the  judge  whether  he  wants  to  use  it  or 
not  ;  but  it  will  have  to  be  kept  nice  and 
clean,  and  must  be  reached  without 
wading  through  mud  and  tilth,  or  he 
will  not  use  it  much.  Sheep  delight  to 
roam  over  pastures  in  pure  air  and  sun¬ 
shine,  and  will  seek  shelter  on  the  hill¬ 
side  in  time  of  storms,  when  you  might 
think  them  better  off  in  warm  barns. 

Denver,  Ind.  L.  b.  skinnkr. 


THE  BULL  AND  HIS  CARE. 

PRACTICAL  BREEDERS  TALK. 

1.  How  early  should  the  bull  be  put  to  service  ? 

2.  How  much  service  should  the  young  bull  be 
given  ? 

3.  How  many  cows  may  an  old  bull  serve  during 
the  year  ? 

4.  What  is  the  best  food  for  the  bull  when  at 
service  ? 

5.  Do  you  tie  him  up  with  the  cows,  or  keep 
him  by  himself  ? 

B.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  way  to  manage 
and  handle  the  service  bull  ? 

7.  Do  you  let  bulls  run  in  the  pasture,  and  do 
you  handle  them  with  ring  and  staff  ? 

Handling  An  Ayrshire  Bull. 

1.  When  he  begins  to  show  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  serve,  say  from  8  to  12  montl  s 
old  for  a  bull  that  h as  been  well  cared 
for.  2.  Any  bull  should  not  be  allowed 
to  serve  over  twice  to  a  cow  in  heat,  and 
a  young  bull  but  once,  and  then  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cow.  Two  or  three  cows 
a  week,  at  one  service  each,  will  not  in¬ 
jure  a  young  bull.  3.  An  old  bull,  well 
cared  for  and  controlled  in  his  work, 
might  serve  two  cows  each  day,  or  even 
three  when  needed,  for  naturally,  there 
would  be  some  days  when  cows  would 
not  be  in  heat  in  any  herd,  and  the  bull 
would  rest.  4.  A  limited  quantity  of 
good  hay,  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran. 
The  object  is  muscle  and  strength,  but 
not  fat.  5.  A  bull  is  not  as  liable  to  get 
cross  if  he  is  kept  where  he  can  see  the 
cows  and  be  tied  near  them,  also  if  he  is 
kept  where  lie  sees  people  passing  fre¬ 
quently.  6.  A  ring  in  his  nose  and  a 
strong  staff.  7.  In  Winter,  I  let  the  bull 
run  in  the  yard  with  the  cows,  when 
none  is  in  heat ;  but  if  he  run  with  the 
cows  in  the  pasture,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol  his  service,  as  he  will  exhaust  him¬ 
self  on  a  cow  if  in  heat.  If  a  bull  is 
cross,  1  hood  him  when  I  turn  him  out 
with  the  cows.  A  bull  needs  exercise. 
If  not  convenient  to  let  him  run  in  the 
yard  with  the  cows,  he  can  be  exercised 
in  a  power  and  made  to  work,  or  a  small 
cable  stretched  between  two  posts  with  a 
sliding  ring  and  short  chain  with  a  snap 
may  be  used  to  snap  in  the  ring  in  his 
nose,  and  let  him  travel  back  and  forth 
at  will.  A  bull  should  never  be  petted 
or  abused  ;  let  him  alone,  and  always 
look  on  him  as  dangerous.  A  good- 
natured  bull  is  the  most  to  be  looked  out 
for.  You  will  naturally  watch  a  cross 
bull,  and  be  safe,  for  you  will  not  trust 
him.  c.  M.  WINSLOW. 

Brandon,  Vt. 


Feed  the  Bull. 

A  well-developed  Jersey  bull  can  be 
put  to  service  at  10  months  of  age,  but  I 
would  prefer  to  wait  until  one  year  old, 
and  then  allow  only  two  or  three  cows  a 
month,  one  service  each.  An  old  bull 
may  serve  three  or  four  cows  a  week,  one 
service  each.  Clover  hay,  ground  oats, 
linseed  meal  and  wheat  bran  mixed  arc 
good  food  for  a  service  bull,  also  a  lump 
of  rock  salt  to  lick,  water  two  or  three 
times  daily,  and  plenty  of  exercise.  We 
handle  our  bulls  with  a  ring,  and  a 
Wells  staff.  K.  L.  CLARKSON. 

Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


Not  Too  Much  Service . 

No  bull  should  be  put  to  service  before 
one  year  old,  and  then  to  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  heifers  of  the  same  or  approximate 
age.  A  bull  two  or  more  years  old  may 
serve  20  to  40  cows,  according  to  size, 
condition  and  keeping.  The  best  feed 
is  hay  and  wheat  bran  mixed  with  one- 
half  ground  oats  and  what  hay  or 
green  forage  he  will  take  without 
waste.  After  two  years  old,  give  him 
a  pen  by  himself.  l’ut  a  ring  in  his 
nose  when  one  year  old,  and  lead  him 
with  a  staff.  d.  m.  Campbell. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


All  Drivers  and  Horsemen  .  . 

realize  that  nothing  else  so  quickly  relieves  sore 
tendons,  will  cure  an  enlargement  by  absorption, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  lire  or  blister,  or  will 
kill  a  spavin,  curb  or  splint  as 

SLOAN’S  LINIMENT 

This  famous  remedy  will  put  a  horse  in  con¬ 
dition  quicker  than  anything  else.  It  is 
scientifically  prepared  and  accomplishes  ils 
wonderful  mission  by  its  rare  penetrating 

properties.  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  generally, 

COc.  and  $  | .  00  a  bottle. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S  .A. 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That’s  the  secret  of  the  5/A  Bias  Girth  Horse 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias— that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can’t  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  Mid  yet  it  doesn’t 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn’t  displace  it  if  ho 
rolled  in  it. 


i  norse  Blankets  are  made  in  all  styles— to  fit  any 
]  horse— to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
5|A  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade* 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

W  M.  AYKE8  -fc  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


!L AGENTS 

everywhere  to  sell  our  great  acci¬ 
dent  preventer  and  life  preaerv 

The  Automatic 
Grip  Neck  Yoke. 

Prevents  all  accidents  in  ease  of  break¬ 
down  or  runaway.  Grips  the  tongue  in¬ 
stantly  and  holds  till  danger  is  past.  Is 
Stroup,  handsome,  durable  and  will  last 
indeilnitely.  Everybody  buys  It. 

Plain  unnickeled,  *1;  Nickeled  Loops  and 
Acorn  Heads.  $1.50;  Nickeled  Tips  and 
Centers.  $1.75;  Nickeled  Center  and  Tips  without  Yoke, 
$1.25;  Centers  without  Yoke.  65c.  Made  in  three  sizes,  to 
tit  pole  tips  V/i  to  13f.  Also  farm  wagon  size  to  prip  pole 
2 y,  to  MX  in  size.  Write  to-day  for  circulars  ami  special 
CONFIDENTIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS.  Better  write  at  once. 

AUTOMATIC  CHIP  NECK  YOKE  CO. 

78  Harding  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding-.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

ltHINKCLUFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

front  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Clearview  Stock  Farm 

Offers  a  few  line  Jersey  Bulls,  sired  by  Ida’s  Rioter 
of  St.  Lambert  18th,  at  prices  to  suit  the  Farmer. 

J.  S.  CAMPBELL.  Butler.  Pa. 


T (T  FYPHANPF  head  Jersey  flattie,  to  ex- 
I  U  LAuilMIlUL  ebanpe  for  Sheep  In  good  con¬ 


dition.  Will  exchange  part  or  whole  30  head, 
dress  GO  Watson  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Ad- 


CLENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

V.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillct  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronz,e  Turkeys.  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Bye.  $1;  best 
in  the  world;  bags  free. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows.  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  ns 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


WEATHER 


MUDDY 

|  |  is  here,  it  has  come  to  stay, 

It  means  scratches,  grease 
heel,  quarter  cracks,  and  a  host  of 
other  ailments  to  horses. 

Quinn’s  Ointment 

is  an  easy  applied  and  sure  remedy. 

Cures  promptly  all  bunches, does  not 
kill  the  hair.  At  all  drug  stores  or 
direct  from  us  at  $1.50  per  package. 
Smaller  size  60c.  Cire  It  n  trial. 

W.  B.  ilDDY  &  CO.,  Whitehall, 


CURES 


’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SORE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CURE  IN  HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mail,  postpaid. 
MOOltE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 


Trade 

Mark 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  anil  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un¬ 
ion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly  ( 
cures  tin;  most  obstinate , 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price,  1 
$2.00.  Valuable  information  < 
and  full  particulars  FR  EE. 


Newton’s  CTIW  fTTl? 
Improved  »»  lik 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head.  Keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  HI.  Catalogue  Free 


OR  PIPPING  SHEEP 


For  ticks, 
lice,  scab, 
foot  rot 

’and  all  forms 
of  8  KIN 
DISEASES  this 


HALLd,tpapAnk° 

will  be  found  tlic  bent  ana 

the  most  convenient.  Made  of  beat 
■  galvanized  steel  it  is  strong  and  durable. 

11  not  leak,  rust  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  last. 

'ial  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  tree* 

LL  STEEL  TANK  CO.,  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  Ills’ 


^StS"”  POLAND-CHINAS 

F.  11.  GATES  A  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.-Wc  expect  to  have  about  200  Pigs  for  Fall  trade. 


JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

Choice  strain.  $3.50  each;  $0.50  per  pair. 

LOCKWOOD  MYRICK,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


C 


OLLIK  PUPS  and  HEKKSH I KE  PIGS— 

From  Registered  stock.  Circulars  free. 

SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


OLIVER’S  sw  ink. 

Send  to-day  for  one. 


CATALOGUE  now  ready. 
K.  P.  Oliver,  Flint,  Mich. 


tat  1  _  J— 500  sheep;  must  be  in  good  condition 
«W  dniCU  and  cheap  for  cash.  Address  F1SCII  HR, 
Real  Estate  Exch’ge,1209  Gratiot  A ve.,  Detroit,  Mich 


DESTROY  MITES 


OR  SPIDER  LICE 

in  your  henneries 

With  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL  sample,  will  kill  a  million,  XOe.  postpaid. 
Hook  on  Poultry  Keeping  FREE  with  every  order. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


chloro-NAPTHOLEUM 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 
Microbes  ard  responsible  for 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 
_  FOOT  ROT. 

ChioroRapthokum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

bo  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  and  brulsea 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  U.  S.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid,  $LoD. 
Agency  is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  212  E.  57th  SI.,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Handle  Like  Nitro-Glycerin. 

1.  Seldom  should  a  bull  be  used  before 
12  months  of  age.  I  have  a  young  Guern¬ 
sey,  very  precocious,  who  is  11  months 
old,  and  was  first  used  when  he  was  10 
months  old,  hut  has  been  used  for  only 
three  cows.  2.  After  he  is  12  months 
old,  one  service  a  week  for  three  months, 
and  then  twice  a  week  up  to  18  months, 
and  thereafter,  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  man¬ 
ner  of  handling,  and  if  only  one  service 
be  allowed,  a  bull  will  serve  twice  as 
many  without  injury  as  if  turned  loose. 
3.  One  a  day  is  enough.  4.  Wheat  bran 
with  either  oats  or  corn,  and  a  small 
amount  of  oil  meal  ;  say  one  of  wheat 
bran,  one  of  corn  meal,  one-tenth  of 
oil  meal,  make  a  good  grain  ration. 
Oats  substituted  for  the  corn  meal 
would  be  better  if  ground.  For  fod¬ 
der,  use  clover  hay,  green  clover,  or 
other  coarse  fodder  as  required.  Do  not 
keep  the  bull  too  fat  ;  judgment  must  be 
used  here.  5.  By  all  means  keep  him 
tied.  I  have  found  the  best  way  is  a 
post  in  the  center  of  a  large  box  stall,  to 
which  he  is  tied  by  a  ring  that  encircles 
the  post  and  keeps  at  a  height  of  about 
three  feet,  thus  enabling  him  to  walk 
around  the  post  and  exercise  himself. 
6  and  7.  Always  handle  with  a  staff  after 
one  year  old.  A  small,  light  ring  should 
be  put  in  at  about  nine  months  of  age, 
or  sooner  if  inclined  to  be  precocious; 
previous  to  that,  use  a  halter.'  When 
young,  up  to  a  year  old,  I  would  use  a 
lead  rein  or  rope,  after  that,  use  a  staff 
for  service  or  leading.  On  no  account, 
allow  a  bull  to  run  loose  in  the  fields. 
He  too  soon  learns  to  understand  his 
power  and  strength.  Use  firmness  with 
gentleness,  as  he  will  resent  at  some 
future  time  any  illtreatment  to  the  one 
illtreating  him,  and  will  appreciate  good 
care  and  kindness,  but  in  no  event  care¬ 
lessness  or  teasing.  Handle  like  nitro¬ 
glycerin,  and  few  accidents  will  occur, 
as  the  two  are  very  much  alike,  easily 
exploded.  wii.i.s  a.  sewakd. 

Budds  Lake,  N.  J. 

Don't  Abuse  the  Bull. 

1.  We  prefer  not  to  use  a  bull  until  he 
is  one  year  old.  2.  Once  a  week  is  often 
enough.  3.  An  active,  vigorous  three- 
year-old  ought  to  be  able  to  serve  an 
average  of  two  or  three  a  week  without 
shortening  his  usefulness.  4.  We  feed 
clover  hay,  oats,  bran,  corn,  and  oil 
meal,  preferring  oats,  but  all  grain  is 
ground  and  mixed  together.  5.  If  we 
had  but  one  bull  to  stable,  we  would  keep 
him  where  he  had  company,  because  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  so  noisy  and,  we  think, 
not  so  sure  to  become  cross.  (5.  Keep 
him  in  a  stall,  tied  with  two  chains,  one 
to  the  halter,  if  he  has  horns  and  cannot 
get  it  off,  the  other  to  one  of  his  nose 
rings,  a  little  longer  than  the  other. 
Keep  two  good  rings  in  his  nose.  When 
you  take  him  out,  always  use  a  strong 
leading  staff  ;  do  not  trust  him,  and  do 
not  abuse  him  ;  if  you  do,  he  will  mind 
it  and  catch  you  off  your  guard  some 
day,  then  you  would  better  have  an  acci¬ 
dent  policy  and  your  will  made.  7.  If 
you  have  a  strongly-fenced  paddock,  let 
him  run  out  every  day  for  exercise,  but 
do  not  have  it  so  that  he  must  stand 
without  cover  from  sun  or  storm.  Our 
bulls  are  taught  to  work  on  a  tread 
power,  which  does  not  run  too  fast  or 
for  over  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  Jersey 
bulls  should  not  run  with  the  heifers 
after  they  are  two  months  old. 

Pittsburgh,  Fa.  k.  f.  shannon. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KII,BORNK. 

A  Colt  with  the  Stringhalt. 

1  have  a  filly,  15  months  old,  that  has  the  string- 
halt.  What  causes  it,  and  is  there  any  remedy 
for  it?  j.  w.  b. 

Texas. 

The  real  cause  of  stringhalt  is  unknown. 
Some  cases  having  the  stringhalt  action  are  due 
to  injury  or  disease  of  the  hock,  while  others 
appear  to  be  due  to  some  local  irritation  or  ner¬ 
vous  affection.  Stringhalt  is  usually  incurable. 
A  few  cases  have  been  relieved  by  a  difllcult  sur¬ 
gical  operation.  With  a  colt  Of  this  age,  it  is 


quite  likely  that  there  may  have  been  an  injury 
to  the  hock  from  which  she  may  recover. 

Cow  Fails  to  Breed. 

I  have  a  valuable  cow  which  appears  to  have 
become  barren.  Is  there  a  remedy  ?  t.  e.  a. 

If  the  cow  has  been  grained  or  is  rather  fat, 
she  should  be  placed  on  a  restricted  diet  and 
given  plenty  of  exercise  to  reduce  her  flesh.  A 
change  of  bull  should  be  tried  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so.  If  the  cow  then  fail  to  breed,  she 
should  be  personally  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinarian,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
local  impediment  to  breeding.  Tf  no  such  remov¬ 
able  cause  be  found  to  exist,  the  cow  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  barren. 

Horse  with  Cough  and  Nasal  Discharge. 

What  shall  I  do  for  my  horse,  three  years  old 
last  Spring  ?  It  has  a  cough  and  runs  at  the  nose 
at  times.  It  has  been  so  for  two  months.  It  is 
in  good  condition,  eats  well  and,  apparently,  is 
all  right  except  this  cough.  c.  l.  b. 

Delaware. 

Try  the  treatment  advised  for  Chronic  Cough 
in  a  Horse,  page  379  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  21. 
Also  see  Symptoms  of  Glanders  and  Farcy,  page 
475.  If  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  glanders, 
or  if  there  be  no  marked  improvement  after  a 
month  of  the  treatment  advised,  take  the  horse 
to  a  qualified  veterinarian  to  be  examined  for 
glanders. 

Cyst  on  Cow's  Knee. 

I  have  a  cow  which  had  a  moderately  hard 
swelling  come  upon  her  knee  in  front.  I  used  a 
strong  tincture  of  pokeberry,  and  for  a  time,  it 
seemed  to  benefit  it;  but  finally  it  did  no  good 
unless  to  stop  its  growth.  I  afterward  used 
strong  camphor,  but  without  effect.  The  swell¬ 
ing  covered  the  whole  knee  in  front,  and  stood 
out  from  the  surface  about  an  inch.  It  never 
has  seemed  to  inconvenience  the  cow,  and  she 
did  not,  at  first,  show  any  uneasiness  when  it  was 
rubbed.  Now  it  is  soft,  and  she  doesn’t  like  to  have 
it  handled.  What  ought  I  to  do  for  it?  It  has 
seemed  to  be  slowly  increasing  for  some  time. 

Michigan.  c.  V.  c. 

A  serous  cyst  has  formed  on  the  knee,  due  to 
the  continual  bruising  of  the  knee  against  the 
manger  or  on  the  floor.  Open  the  cyst  freely  at  its 
lower  border,  so  as  to  allow  all  the  contained 
liquid  to  drain  off.  Paint  the  surface  of  the  cyst 
daily  with  a  solution  of  four  drams  of  iodine  and 
two  drams  of  potassium  iodide,  in  four  ounces  of 
water.  Also  inject  the  cyst  daily  with  a  small 
quautity  of  the  same  iodine  solution  diluted  with 
three  parts  of  water. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  Lincoln  Sheei*.— On  July  1,  an  Ohio  man  to 
whom  we  shipped  Lincolns,  reported  that  he 
raised  a  Lincoln  lamb  this  season  that  weighed 
60  pounds  at  60  days  old,  and  wauted  to  know 
whether  we  could  beat  that  weight.  July  4,  we 
put  a  Lincoln  lamb  on  to  the  scales,  that  was 
got  by  our  400-pound  stock  ram.  Royal  Duke.  The 
lamb  was  just  100  days  old,  and  he  weighed  101 
pounds.  As  the  Ohio  lamb  was  sired  by  same 
sheep  as  the  Michigan  lamb,  I  simply  wrote  him 
that  he  was  a  good  shepherd,  and  that  he  had  a 
good  breed  of  sheep.  Our  flock  of  40  Lincoln 
breeding  ewes,  many  of  them  aged  sheep,  sheared 
just  400  pounds  of  wool  this  season.  I  know  of 
two  Lincoln  rams  here  in  Michigan  that  sheared 
23  and  24  pounds  of  wool  this  year,  said  to  be  12 
mouths’  growth.  Are  the  Lincolns  a  mutton  and 
wool  sheep  ?  e.  p.  Oliver. 

Michigan. 

Turnips  and  Milk.— How  can  I  work  turnips 
into  cow  rations  without  tainting  the  milk  ? 

Idle  wood,  Pa.  m.  s.  j. 

Ans. — It  is  a  volatile  oil  that  gives  the  “turnipy” 
taste  to  milk.  This  oil  leaves  the  turnip  after 
the  cow  eats  it,  and  passes  all  through  the 
system,  finally  being  removed  through  the  various 
glands  of  the  body.  If  sufiicient  time  is  given 
between  feeding  these  turnips  and  milking,  this 
oil  will  all  pass  away,  and  the  milk  will  not 
taste  of  it.  The  best  time,  therefore,  to  feed  tur¬ 
nips,  is  during  or  immediately  after  milking. 
The  milk  drawn  at  that  time  will  not  taste,  and 
in  the  12  hours  occurring  before  the  cow  is  milked 
again,  the  oil  will  all  have  passed  away  from  the 
cow’s  system,  and  there  will  be  no  taste  iu  the 
next  milk.  The  trouble  with  “turnipy”  milk 
usually  comes  from  feeding  the  turnips  midway 
between  two  milkings.  When  this  is  done,  you 
will  ha  ve  a  bad  taste  in  the  milk. 

Potatoes  in  Sii.o.— We  learn  from  Bulletin  No. 
79,  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  French  farmers  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  potatoes  in  the  silo.  The  French 
potato  crop  is  very  large,  and  it  is  necessary 
every  year  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  it  to 
stock.  In  one  case,  the  potatoes  were  buried  in 
the  silo  with  Crimson  clover,  and  the  whole  thing 
pressed  down  hard.  When  taken  out,  the  potatoes 
had  the  color,  odor  and  flavor  of  the  clover,  and 
it  was  found  that  they  had  been  partly  cooked  by 
the  heat  of  fermentation.  Iu  another  case,  a  ton 
of  potatoes  was  surrounded  in  the  silo  by  corn 
stalks.  These  potatoes  were  not  cooked,  but  were 
in  good  condition  for  feeding.  Another  farmer 
put  into  the  silo  chopped  raw  potatoes  with  two 
pounds  of  salt  for  each  1,000  pounds  of  potatoes, 
under  pressure  of  2,500  pounds  per  square  yard. 
When  the  silo  was  tilled,  the  material  was  5% 
feet  deep.  Iu  62  days,  it  had  sunk  to  a  little  over 
three  feet.  This  potato  pulp  was  eaten  greedily 
by  cattle,  and,  when  mixed  with  cotton-seed 
meal,  made  a  good  ration.  The  French  seem  to 
think  that  this  is  a  good  way  to  store  the  surplus 
potato  crop,  but  we  are,  probably,  not  yet  ready 
in  this  country  to  adopt  any  such  system. 


Stock  Fences  Coming  Up. — It  is  quite  surprising 
to  learn  how  many  stockmen  are  pulling  up  the 
fences  of  their  farms,  and  giving  up  the  use  of 
pasture  land.  E.  M.  Gillet,  of  Maryland,  who 
breeds  Hereford  cattle,  says  that  his  herd  will 
rest  all  day  in  a  cool  bank  barn.  They  will  feed 
three  times  daily  on  green  soiling  crops  which 
are  cut  in  the  field  and  hauled  to  the  barn.  They 
exercise  in  a  woods  and  pasture  during  the  night, 
and  never  looked  better  or  were  less  bothered 
with  flies.  Hundreds  of  stockmen,  as  we  have 
said,  are  following  some  such  method  as  this; 
the  old  fences  have  come  up,  and  the  pastures 
have  been  plowed  and  put  into  cultivated  crops, 
like  clover,  oats,  peas,  millet  and  corn.  These 
crops  are  cut  and  hauled  to  the  barn,  so  that 
cattle  may  have  green  fodder,  yet  keep  under 
shelter,  and  not  be  compelled  to  fight  flies  through 
the  day. 


Kill  Competition. 


The  way  to  kill 
competition  is  to 
make  a  better  article 
than  the  other  fel¬ 
low.  Common  but¬ 
ter  has  lots  of  com¬ 
petition.  First-class 
butter  has  little 
competition.  The 
dairyman  who  uses 
a  Safety  Hand 
Sharples 
Separator  takes 
fat  and  makes  butter 
that  is  beyond  competition. 


Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa 


Smalley  Goods  have  been 
made  for  41  years  in  the  same 
place  by  Smalley.  Think  of 
what  that  means  in  the  way  of 
weeding  out  everything  experi¬ 
mental;  also  in  our  ability  to 
produce  the  very  best  machines 
at  a  minimum  cost.  We  don’t 
guess  at  it;  we  know  positively 
that  we  can  give  you  be  tier  value 
in  a  Cutter,  Carrier,  or  Power 
for  operating  than  you  can  ob¬ 
tain  elsewhere .  Our  '98  Silo 
Booklet  has  Ex-Gov.  Hoard’s 
latest  silo  views,  Ensilage  for 
the  Dairy  Cow,  mailed  free. 
Also  Catalogues.  If  you  are  an 
up-lo-date  Dairy  or  Stock  rais¬ 
ing  farmer,  we  want  you  on  our 
correspondence  list. We  believe 
we  can  do  you  good.  Don’t 
forget  to  mention  this  paper 
when  you  write. 

“SMALLEY  GOODS"  SMALLEY  MFG.  CO., 
AGENCY  GOES  WITH  Sole  Makers, 

FIRST  ORDER.  MANITOWOC.  WIS.  > 


KNIVES 


FOR 


CUTTERS. 

Write  for  prices,  it  will  pay  you. 

S.  E.  LINCOLN,  Springfield,  O. 

FINE  FEED 

from  the  roughest  material. 

THIS  CYLINDER 

when  used  in 

THE  ROSS 

. .  FODDER  CUTTERS 

cuts  corn  fodder  into  line,  soft,  pnlutiihlc  stock  food. 
No  waste;  they  eat  It  all.  It  makes  a  saving  that  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  livestock  feeders.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  ‘"let  our  Catalogue  No.  IB.  Write  for  it  now. 

THE  E.  IV.  KO88  CO.,  SPKI  N  GFJ  ELJ>,  OHIO. 


“ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


I)  e  La  v  a  1  Alp  h  a 
“  lial>y  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators”  were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authorities. More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Wales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  year 
ovor  any  setting  system, 
and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi¬ 
tating  separator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1898. 


Send  for  new  Cata 
logne  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  *  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


No  Bad  Taste 

about  any  of  the  dairy  product. 

^hc  PERFECTION 

MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOR} 
IS  USED . 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface 
of  any  .machine  on  the  market, 
and  is  so  simple  that  it  is  as  easy  to  wasli  as  a  bucket. 
Writefor  circulars  and  any  desired  Information. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Mfr.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


"Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 


the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  .  end  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


yPARATOR  and  POWERS 

for  l,  ‘i,  &  3  horses,  with  Kovernor.  either  ley.*! 
_  or  regular  tread. 

Get 
Kir 

prices  _ 
and  Cata* 

logue  of  _ 

8wecp  Powers,  _ 

hand  and  power  Corn  Shelters,  ttecd  CuttersT* 

Peed  Mjlls,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mo wciTT  Wood 
Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary, 
8.  h.  MK88INGEU  SON.  TATAM.Y,  PA. 


SILOS 


Are  Filled 
Qmckly  and 
Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero** 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work. 


strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
s  i  m  p  1  i  ci  t  y. 
Two  gears  only 
^  J.  on  the  com. 
pleta  cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 
UARANTEED. 
....  -NIVERSAL  SWIVEL 
CARRIER,  runs  at  any 
desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters.  Corn  Huskera 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue. 
Wind  Mills,  Shelters.  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MfG.  CO.  _27  Fauqo  St.!0* 


nl!  needs.  STRONCEST  C 

SOMETHING  NEW:  8!!j 


Batavia,  Mis.  | 


CORN 


and  1  to  pooaibliitles  under  the  Silage 
system— being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  Into  a  volume 
of  196  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  M pn.  Co. 
Salsm,  O.,  to  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on 
the  subject.  It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV  Feeding  of  Silage. 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  oany  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

It  Is  FREE.  Write  for  a  copy 

to-day— to-morrow  may  be  too  Ute 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  iu  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogue;  . 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

The  Boakdeb:  “This  milk  looks  mighty 
blue!”  The  Bandit:  “I  guess  thet 
comes  from  me  havin’  nothin’  but  pedi¬ 
greed  cows.” — Puck. 

Dabhekly  :  “  They’ve  stopped  making 
cigars  in  Havana.”  Flasherly  :  “  Yes, 
I  suppose  they  needed  the  cabbage.” — 
New  York  Journal. 

“What  are  pauses?”  the  teacher 
asked  the  first  class  in  grammar. 
“Things  that  grow  on  cats  and  dogs,” 
answered  the  smallest  girl. — Credit  Lost. 

“  How  short  the  years  seem  !  When  I 
was  a  boy  on  the  old  farm  they  were 
much  longer.”  “  Yes,  and  if  you  were 
to  try  that  sort  of  work  now  they’d  seem 
longer  still.” — Life. 

Mother  :  “  What’s  the  matter,  my 
dear?  Why  are  you  crying?”  Harry 
(between  sobs)  :  “I  left  my  m’lasses 
candy  on  that  chair,  and  the  deacon's 
a-sittin’  on  it.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  There’s  one  thing  I  can’t  understand 
about  this  map,”  said  the  purchaser. 
“What’s  that?”  asked  the  dealer. 
“  What  is  this  small  spot  like  an  ink 
blot?”  “That?  Oh,  that's  Spain.” — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  Farmer:  “  Don’t  go  ercross  the 
field  with  them  golf  clothes  on.”  The 
Freak  :  “Oh,  I’m  not  afraid  of  the  cat¬ 
tle.”  The  Farmer :  “  Yes,  but  it  wuz 
them  I  wuz  considerin’.”  —  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

A  hen-pecked  husband  called  the 
servant-maid  aside,  and  said  :  “  Look 
here,  Robustina,  I  am  told  that  my  wife 
and  daughters  are  planning  a  trip  to 
Paris;  do  you  know  whether  I  am  going 
with  them  or  not  ?” — Tit-Bits. 


A  safe  preventive. — A  farmer  saw 
a  recipe  advertised  for  keeping  the  cis¬ 
tern  from  freezing  in  Winter.  Having 
sent  stamps  he  had  a  reply:  “  Take  in 
your  cistern  at  night,  and  stand  it  in 
front  of  the  fire.” — Credit  Lost. 

Perspiring  Manager  (of  excursion): 
“  We’re  a  little  behind  time,  I  know, 
but  we’ll  make  it  up  on  the  last  half  of 
the  run.”  Indignant  Excursionist : 
“  Make  it  up  !  What’s  the  use  of  talking 
that  way  ?  We’ll  meet  ourselves  coming 
back  long  before  we  get  there!” — Chicago 
Tribune. 


A  religiously  inclined,  though  often 
captious,  cycle  tourist  strolled  into  a 
fashionable  seaside  church  just  before 
the  service  began.  The  sexton  followed 
him  up,  and,  pointing  to  a  small  dog 
that  had  followed  him,  said  :  “  Dogs  are 
not  admitted.”  “  That’s  not  my  dog,” 
responded  the  visitor.  “  But  he  follows 
you.”  “  Well,  so  do  you,  but  you  are 
not  my  property.  1  wouldn’t  own  you 
for  anything.*’  The  sexton  growled  and 
removed  the  dog  with  unnecessary  force. 
— Bicycling  World. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  B ESI 

MIXED  PAINT5 


Kt  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  color  •,  and  SAVE I  Dealeit 
■rofits.  In  use  .54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  «  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  j  on.  Write  for  Sampler 
W.  INGERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  SI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  *. 


TEA  SET  FREE 


J 

Toilet  Set,  Watch, 

Lamp,  Clock, 
an<l  many  other  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 


with  $5.00,  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders  of  our  Cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Extracts.  Great  Inducements.  Something  en¬ 
tirely  new.  Teas,  20  cents  and  upwards.  Coffees, 
10  cents  and  upwards.  SPECIAL  TERMS  TO 
AGENTS  to  get  up  clubs.  Full  particulars  Free. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  289. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  P HESSES. 

Capacity ,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  10  hr  a 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLET  k  PRESS  CO., 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  k  Sheridan) 
FULTON,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


FARQUHAR’S 

Traction  and  Portable  Engines. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

Used  exclusively  by  the  Hon.  GEO.  M.  CLARK  on  his  famous  hay  field 

at  Iligganum,  Conn. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Clark’s  wonderful 
Hay  Crops,  and  we  want  them  to  be  equally  familiar  with  the  wonderful 
Fertilizers  that  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  them. 


Send  for  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

A.B.FARQUHAR  CO.  Ltd.,  YORK,  PA. 
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Samples,  Prices  and  a  Full  Account  of  the  Crops  from  the  Beginning,  and  How 
It  Was  Done,  sent  free  to  any  one  applying  to  our  Authorized  Agents  or  direct  to  the 
Makers.  WE  WAN']  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  IN  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


BUCKEYE 


Ten  yearsot  un¬ 
qualified  success 
have  proven  tho 
superiority  of 

our  COMBINED 
GRAIN  AND 
FERTILIZER 
DRILL.  Itsows 
all  kinds  of  grain 
and  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Ry  the 
tisooftheGLASS 
FERTILIZER 
FEEDER  we 
have  overcome 
corrosion,  rust¬ 
ing  and  clogging 
winch  have  oper¬ 
ated  against  sim¬ 
ilar  machines. 
THIG  GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS. 


STEEL  FRAME 

Combined  Grain  and 


The  acids  of  theaverago 
fertilizer  are  very  de¬ 
structive  to  all  mctalic 
substances  and  cause 
corrosion  and  rust  that 
soon  cats  out  tho  feed¬ 
ing  attachments.  Glass 
is  Impervious  to  tho  ac¬ 
tion  of  moisture  or 
acids  of  any  kind.  It 
endures— It  lasts— it  is 
always  ready  for  use. 

You  will  find  moro 
about  it  in  our  catalog 
and  circulars  of  our 
Buckeye  Riding 
^  and  Walking  Cul- 
‘  tivators,  Buckeye 
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ARE  CORN  HARVESTERS  SUCCESSFUL  ? 

HOW  MUCH  DO  THEY  HAVE  ? 

Will  They  Work  Where  Corn  Is  Husked? 

Have  the  various  corn-harvesting-  machines  proved  really  valu¬ 
able?  They,  evidently,  do  good  work  with  ensilage  corn,  but  are 
not  the  bundles  too  tight  for  grain  that  is  to  be  husked  out? 

Some  Observations  from  Iowa. 

As  to  whether  corn  harvesters  are  really  labor-saving 
devices,  depends  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
corn  crop  and  the  ability  of  an  operator  to  handle  the 
machine  successfully.  I  have  seen  corn  that  would 
yield  from  RO  to  70  bushels  per  acre,  cut  and  bound  by 
the  machine,  and  shocked  by  three  men  at  the  rate  of 
about  eight  acres  per  day.  It  is  heavy  work  shocking 
the  corn,  and  it  requires  care  and  good  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  operator  to  handle  the  machine  that  it 


shock  is  concerned,  I  have  never  found  much  differ¬ 
ence.  The  binding,  on  account  of  the  ears,  must 
necessarily  be  loose  at  best,  and  the  binding  is  no 
obstacle  whatever  to  the  drying  of  the  corn  fodder  in 
the  shock.  JOHN  cownie. 

Success  Reported  From  Indiana. 

The  most  common  complaint  of  corn  harvesters  is 
that  they  knock  off  too  many  ears.  This  is  worse  if 
the  corn  leans  partly  toward  the  team  when  the  horses 
break  off  many.  My  brother  was  greatly  annoyed  the 
first  year  he  used  one  ;  there  were  20  wagon-loads  of 
snapped  corn  to  pick  up  on  20  acres.  It  was  too  green 
to  pile  up,  but  if  kept  from  heating,  was  good  for  hogs, 
and  there  was  no  loss  except  the  extra  trouble.  The 
next  year,  his  corn  stood  up  well  and  his  machine  did 
fine  work.  It  is  remarkable  how  well  these  harvesters 


acres.  He  is  out  $2  for  wages,  S3  for  twine,  and  misses 
the  rain  which  usually  comes  on  about  the  third  day 
after  frost.  Eight  acres  cut  by  hand  would  cost  ftlO, 
and  would  not  be  tied  in  bundles.  Of  course,  strictly 
speaking,  one  should  count  team,  machine  and  driver, 
but  it  works  decidedly  to  his  advantage.  3.  In  filling 
a  silo,  the  fodder  is  much  more  quickly  handled,  bound, 
than  cut  by  hand.  This  is  a  big  advantage  the  ma¬ 
chines  have  over  the  various  sled  cutters,  as  they  don’t 
bind.  4.  If  fodder  is  put  in  the  shock,  he  often  hauls 
it  in  dry  and  cuts  corn  and  all,  and  it  is  a  big  advant¬ 
age  to  have  it  bound.  5.  In  shucking  fodder  in  the 
field,  he  does  not  untie  the  bundles,  but  rolls  them 
over  and  takes  out  the  ears,  so  it  is  still  tied  to  haul 
in  or  to  set  up  again.  It  is  very  common  here  where 
fodder  is  cut  by  hand  to  tie  armfuls  as  fast  as  shucked. 
6.  If  he  shreds  his  fodder,  it  is  much  more  quickly 


A  CORN  HARVESTER  AT  WORK  IN  .JOHN  GOULD’S  ENSIUAGE  CORN  FIELD. 


may  do  efiieient  work.  With  an  abundant  hay  crop, 
as  we  have  in  Iowa  this  year,  there  will  be  little  de¬ 
mand  for  corn-cutting  machines,  as  very  little  corn 
fodder  is  utilized,  the  labor  of  saving  it  being  con¬ 
sidered  too  much  by  the  average  farmer. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of 
the  cutting  and  curing  of  corn  for  fodder,  except  in 
seasons  when  the  grass  crop  is  light,  very  little  corn 
will  be  cut  in  the  feeding  sections  of  this  State.  In 
the  dairy  sections,  more  fodder  is  utilized,  and  the 
corn-harvesting  machine  has  been  introduced  in  many 
sections,  and  gives  good  satisfact'on.  I  have  cut  corn 
both  by  the  old-fashioned  method,  with  knives  by 
hand,  also  with  the  buckeye  one-horse  machine,  and 
with  a  self-binding  harvester.  When  the  corn  is 
standing,  the  harvester  would  have  the  preference, 
but  if  it  is  broken  down  or  bent,  there  is  no  method 
equal  to  the  hand  knife.  As  far  a$  curing1  in  the 


pick  up  corn  badly  down.  Seme  kinds  of  harvesters 
are  so  arranged  that  the  reels  work  just  high  enough 
to  knock  off  ears,  while  other  machines  work  above  or 
below  them  and  are  not  troublesome. 

I  talked  with  a  man  yesterday  who  has  a  one-third 
interest  in  one.  He  said  that  frost  struck  the  corn 
one  year,  and  of  course,  all  three  owners  were  in  a 
rush.  He  cut  12  acres  in  one  day  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  but  six  to  eight  acres  make  a  fair  day’s  work. 
He  said  that  the  new  machines  run  much  lighter  and 
do  better  work.  He  named  the  following  reasons  why 
one  pays  :  1.  More  corn  is  cut  now  than  formerly,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  hand  labor  to  put  it  up  at  the  right 
time.  It  is  well-known  that  fodder  is  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  wet,  especially  after  frost.  It  is,  also,  very 
disagreeable  cutting  by  hand  to  hug  the  dead,  rasp¬ 
ing  blades.  2.  It  is  much  cheaper.  He  drives  his  idle 
team  himself,  hires  two  shockers,  and  puts  up  eight 


Fig.  258. 

handled  tied  in  bundles,  and  is  not  wasted  by  break¬ 
ing  off  blades. 

Last  Fall,  it  was  so  dry  that  an  armful  of  fodder 
thrown  on  the  shredder  table  would  often  break  off, 
and  one-third  of  it  fall  to  the  ground.  We  had  to  go 
through  the  field  with  an  engine  water  tank,  and 
pump  water  into  the  shocks  each  evening  for  the  next 
day’s  thrashing,  to  toughen  the  stalks.  If  not  tied  in 
bundles,  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  shred  at 
all,  and  those  having  fodder  cut  by  hand  did  quit 
shredding,  and  waited  for  rain.  So  it  is  clear  that  the 
corn  harvester  must  go  with  the  silo  and  the  shredder, 
and  that  it  pays  if  neither  is  used.  The  fodder  is  so 
coarse  that  air  passes  freely  through  the  bundles,  so 
that  binding  it  does  not  hinder  curing;  in  fact,  with 
a  harvester,  one  can  wait  till  his  fodder  is  ripe  enough, 
while  if  cut  by  hand,  he  begins  a  little  early.  The 
keeping  of  fodder  depends  on  the  curing  and  standing 
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up  well,  and  the  shock  stands  much  better  when  made 
of  bundles.  The  curing  and  keeping  are  both  in  favor 
of  the  harvester.  e.  h.  collins. 

Central  Indiana. 

When  the  Corn  Is  Husked. 

We  like  the  new  innovation,  and  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  plan,  either  for  field  or  ensilage  corn.  A 
good  harvester  has  been  a  long  time  in  coming,  and 
the  fence  corners  are  filled,  so  to  speak,  with  the  un¬ 
successful  machines  of  the  past.  Last  year,  w-e  had 
all  of  our  corn,  both  field  and  silo,  cut  by  a  harvester 
w-hich  did  cut  corn  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  by  the  scores 
of  acres,  without  a  skip  or  a  break.  The  cost  was  $1 
per  acre,  and  the  dinner  of  a  man  and  team.  About 
six  acres  of  heavy  ensilage  corn  made  a  day's  work, 
and  hand  cutting  costs  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day  with 
board  from  start  to  finish.  Hand  cutting  cannot 
equal  the  work  of  the  machine. 

The  usual  fault  with  the  harvester  is  that  the  shocks 
made  with  bundles  are  easily  overturned  by  wind,  or 
the  unequal  pressure  in  settling,  which  is  true,  but 
easily  avoided.  Instead  of  setting  all  the  bundles  up¬ 
right,  we  first  lay  a  bundle  lengthwise  and  on  top  of 
a  row  ridge ;  then  lay  another  exactly  crosswise  of  it, 
reversing  tops  and  butts  until  the  “cross”  is  10 
bundles  high.  Five  bundles  are  then  set  in  each  angle 
of  this  cross  of  bundles,  making  the  shock  from  30  to 
36  bundles.  This  shock  cannot  fall  down,  or  blow 
down  ;  the  crossing  of  the  bundles  affords  ample  air 
spaces,  and  the  fodder  dries  out  as  well  as  in  the  up¬ 
right  shocks.  Some  of  the  ensilage  corn  was  allowed 
to  remain  all  Winter  in  the  field,  as  an  experiment,  and 
beyond  a  slight  damage  to  the  base  bundle,  the  keep¬ 
ing  was  No.  1. 

Perhaps  the  actual  cost  of  cutting  may  not  be  greatly 
different  for  a  single  acre,  but  when  it  comes  to  dis¬ 
patch,  getting  the  job  off  one’s  hands  in  a  brief  time, 
and  the  boarding  included,  the  figures — in  my  own 
opinion — are  all  in  favor  of  the  harvester.  Where  the 
corn  is  in  bundles,  it  is  no  damage  to  it  to  let  it  lie 
upon  the  ground  for  a  short  time,  if  necessary,  and 
cure  out  more  before  being  shocked.  By  reference  to 
Fig.  258,  it  is  seen  that  the  machine  handles  pretty 
large  corn,  as  the  bundles  in  the  foreground  lie  ex¬ 
actly  as  left  by  the  machine.  This  field  of  5%  acres 
was  cut  in  one  day  and  with  one  team  after  9  A  m.  It 
might  be  worth  the  record  to  note  that  the  corn  w-as 
heavily  eared,  and  so  few  ears  were  knocked  off  by 
the  machine,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  gather  them. 

Ohio.  .JOHN  GOULD. 

Reports  from  the  East. 

Chas.  H.  Royce,  of  Ellerslie  Farm,  says:  “My  ex¬ 
perience  with  corn-harvesting  machines  goes  back  only 
one  year,  and  I  have  no  data  on  which  to  base  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  economy  of  the  two  methods  of  harvest¬ 
ing  and  curing  corn.  That  it  cures  quite  as  well  when 
cut  and  bound  with  a  harvester,  and  shocked  in  the 
ordinary  way,  I  am  well  assured  from  our  last  year's 
work,  and  my  best  judgment  is  that,  for  getting  corn 
ready  for  the  ensilage  cutter,  a  saving  of  fully  one- 
third  is  effected.” 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  writes:  “We  have  used  a  corn¬ 
harvesting  machine  only  for  securing  ensilage  corn. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  most  admirable,  and  I  estimate 
that  the  corn  can  be  loaded  on  wagons  for  one-half  of 
the  expense  that  it  can  be  when  cut  and  thrown  on 
the  ground  in  loose,  untied  bundles.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  any  great  amount  is  saved  when  the 
corn  is  to  be  shocked  and  husked.  The  bound  sheaves 
cannot  be  husked  to  advantage.  If  the  band  could  be 
left  on  so  that  the  bundles  would  be  ready  to  set  up 
again  and  go  to  the  barn  or  stack  without  rebinding, 
much  would  be  gained.  It  is  possible  that  the  band 
may  be  put  around  far  enough  above  the  ears  to  allow 
husking  without  unbinding,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
practical  illustration  of  it.” 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Notes  on  the  Asparagus  Rust. — I  have  recently 
been  through  the  asparagus  fields  in  this  State  and  in 
Massachusetts  where  the  asparagus  rust  ran  riot  last 
season,  and  I  found  the  plants  practically  free  from 
the  disease,  except  those  in  a  single  field  in  Concord, 
Mass.  There  wTas  an  acre  or  more  in  the  infested 
field,  which  was  low  land  with  a  brook  at  one  end  of 
it.  This  field  was  attacked  by  the  rust  last  year,  but 
when  we  saw  it,  late  in  August,  the  plants  seemed  to 
be  resisting  the  progress  of  the  disease  rather  better 
than  those  upon  lighter  soil.  This  year,  the  scene 
has  changed ;  the  plants  in  the  damp  location  are 
rusting  badly,  and  some  stalks  already  are  on  the 
verge  of  turning  brown,  while  no  appreciable  damage 
has  occurred  in  the  other  fields,  and  some  of  them  are 
entirely  fi*ee  from  it.  In  some  fields  at  Concord,  the 
asparagus  stalks  were  mown  in  midsummer  last 
3-ear,  and  we  made  numerous  inquiries  to  learn  what 
effect  this  treatment  had  upon  the  roots.  Opinions 
differed  considerably  concerning  this,  which  indicates 


that  the  results  were  not  very  marked  ;  still  those 
who  did  it  are  convinced  that  it  did  not  pay,  and  they 
will  not  do  it  again.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been 
gained  by  the  operation,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
roots  were  unnecessarily  weakened  by  it,  and  that  the 
cuttings  last  Spring  -were  a  little  lighter  than  they 
would  have  been  if  the  stalks  had  been  allowed  to 
stand  until  Fall.  Generally,  the  crop  was  light  last 
Spring  on  all  beds  severely  attacked  by  the  rust.  In 
some  cases,  it  was  not  more  than  one-fourth  as  much 
as  in  1897,  but  more  often  there  was  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop.  At  the  present  writing,  asparagus  is 
making  a  good  growth,  and  if  the  unfortunate  fields 
are  not  again  attacked  by  the  rust,  they  will  soon 
recover  from  the  injury  received  last  year. 

R.  I.  Ex.  Station.  l.  f.  kinney. 

Selling  Fruit  on  Trains. — Mr.  F.  F.  Merceron. 
whose  picture  was  printed  two  weeks  ago,  showed  me 
the  figures  of  his  nurserj'  and  fruit  business  as  fat- 
back  as  1864.  At  that  time,  an  income  tax  was  levied, 
and  Mr.  Merceron’s  figures  show  that  he  did  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  $4,000  on  four  acres  of  land.  This  was  larger 
than  the  great  majority  of  the  large  farmers  about 
him  could  show.  One  thing  that  helped  in  securing 
large  prices,  was  the  practice  of  selling  neat  baskets 
of  strawberries  and  other  fruits  to  passengers  on  the 
railroad  trains.  These  boxes  were  fixed  up  in  attract¬ 
ive  style,  and  Mr.  Merceron  considered  it  no  disgrace 
to  go  tluough  the  trains  and  sell  them  to  passengers. 
People  are  often  ready  to  paj’  25  to  50  cents  for  a  neat 
basket  of  fruit.  Even  to-day,  wherever  trains  make 
something  of  a  stop,  fruit  packed  and  served  in  this  way 
would  find  a  ready  sale,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  more 
fruit  growers  do  not  make  use  of  this  opportunity. 

II.  w.  c. 

Portable  English  Machines — In  a  report-  of  a 
recent  English  agricultural  show,  many  small  devices 
are  shown.  Engines  and  powers  cf  various  kinds  are 
mounted  on  trucks.  A  wheelbarrow  forge  can  be 
easily  moved  about,  and  wheels  are  being  put  on  many 
useful  implements.  The  poultry  house  shown  at  Fig. 


A  PORTABLE  ENGLISH  HENHOUSE.  Fig.  259. 


259  is  said  to  be  popular  in  England  where  wheat  is 
grown.  After  harvest,  these  small  houses  containing 
about  30  hens,  are  driven  about  from  place  to  place  so 
that  the  hens  pick  up  the  wasted  grain.  The  lights 
low-down  truck  answers  well  for  this  purpose,  and 
permits  the  use  of  a  very  light  house.  We  have  found 
that  the  house  must  be  made  very  strong  if  we  are  to 
hitch  directly  to  it  for  moving. 

Angora  Cat  Possibilities. — Here  is  a  typical  letter 
from  one  of  our  readers  in  New  York  State  : 

In  the  last  R.  N.-Y.  we  are  told  of  the  possibilities  there  are  in 
breeding  the  Angora  cat.  My  father  has  taken  your  paper  ever 
since  I  remember,  and  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  it  reliable. 
Now,  if  there  is  an  opportunity  for  making  money,  I  want  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  On  account  of  ill  health,  I  am  unable  to  do  hard 
work,  and  If  there  is  anything  in  this  business,  will  you  give  me 
your  opinion,  and  advise  me  what  dealers  and  breeders  to  com¬ 
municate  with?  Hive  too  far  from  New  York  and  Summer  resorts 
to  dispose  of  them  myself,  but  perhaps  I  could  raise  them  and 
some  dealer  sell  them  for  a  good  profit. 

We  always  hesitate  to  print  stories  of  new  enterprises, 
however  truthful  they  may  be,  because  they  are  quite 
sure  to  be  misunderstood.  No  doubt,  some  persons 
are  making  money  at  breeding  Angora  cats,  but  they 
are  able  to  do  so  only  because  they  are  situated  so  that 
the  cats  C3n  be  sold  to  special  customers.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  hard  now  to  find  good  cats  for  breed¬ 
ing,  but  we  do  not  think  a  farmer,  back  from  the 
towns,  can  afford  to  spend  much  money  on  them. 

Effects  of  Cold  on  Fruit. — On  page  512,  Prof.  U. 
Garman,  of  Kentuck3r,  w-as  made  to  say  that  a  cold 
wave  is,  in  general,  less  destructive  to  fruit  on  hill¬ 
tops.  Prof.  Garman  really  meant  the  reverse  of  this. 
He  says :  “  Frost,  for  reasons  well  understood  by 

every  meteorologist,  is,  in  general,  most  destructive 
in  valleys.  In  writing  about  the  effect  of  frost  on 
vegetation,  one  of  the  best  authorities  (Davis,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Meteorology)  in  this  country  says  :  ‘  The 

limitation  of  low  temperature  to  the  lower  layers  of 
air  is  sometimes  so  marked  that  the  upper  branches 
of  small  trees  or  shrubs  escape  a  frost  that  injures  the 
lower  branches.’  Every  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
good  effect  of  pinning  even  so  flimsy  a  protection  as  a 
sheet  of  paper  about  a  plant  must  know  that  white 
frost  is  something  to  be  feared  by  the  fruit  grower, 
also  that  it  is  something  quite  different  from  the 


freezing  that  proves  so  destructive  during  cold  spells 
when  no  frost  is  formed.” 

The  Currant  Crop. — The  currant  crop  this  year 
seems  to  have  been  only  fairly  satisfactory,  although 
prices  have  been  much  better  than  they  were  last  year. 
Hittenger  Bros.,  of  Massachusetts,  raised  this  3-ear 
about  16  tons  of  Cilery  and  Fay  currants  against  35 
tons  last  3-ear.  The  shortness  of  the  crop  was  prin¬ 
cipally  due  to  a  frost  in  the  early  part  of  May.  It  has 
affected  the  currants  on  the  lowland,  shortening  the 
bunches,  while  those  on  the  side-hill  escaped  with 
but  little  injury.  Prices  ranged  from  7  to  10  cents  per 
quart.  The  Hittengers  raised  Cherry  and  Fay  currants 
almost  entirely.  They  have  a  few  black  currants,  but 
these  are  not  readily  salable. 

Wheat  Middlings  for  Humans. — Speaking  of  what 
Prof.  Woods  writes  of  middlings  on  page  447,  G.  G. 
Gibbs,  of  New  Jersey,  says:  I  think  the  facts  are 
that  all  concentrated  foods  are  constipating.  White 
flour  may  be  considered  as  concentrated,  because  it 
is  so  nearly  all  starch.  A  sudden  change  to  the  use 
of  middlings  or  of  entire  wheat  flour  or  of  wheat 
meal  as  the  principal  food  material,  may  be  sufficiently 
relaxing  to  amount  to  a  purge.  Prof.  Woods  admits 
that  it  may  be  valuable  as  a  “regulator”  for  the 
sedentary,  and  such  it  will  prove  to  the  hard-working, 
also,  if  its  use  be  begun  gradually  and  then  continued. 
I  am  convinced  of  this  from  results  in  my  own  family, 
and  from  the  fact  that  my  farm  team  can  do  hard 
work  and  keep  in  good  flesh  while  subsisting  on  wheat 
bran  and  grass. 

Learning  to  Bud. — We  are  getting  quite  a  number 
of  orders  lately  from  parties  who  wish  to  buy  Bailey’s 
Nursery  Book  or  other  volumes  on  budding  and  graft¬ 
ing.  One  man  who  sent  such  an  order,  says  that  he  has 
been  fooled  so  much  by  bu3'ing  trees  from  nurseries, 
and  getting  something  that  he  did  not  order,  that  he 
is  going  to  learn  how  to  bud,  and  thus  make  sure  of 
what  he  is  working  for.  It  is  an  awful  disappoint¬ 
ment  for  a  man  to  buy  trees  in  this  way,  care  for  them 
as  well  as  possible,  for  several  years,  and  then  find 
them  practically  worthless.  No  wonder  our  friend  is 
driven  to  budding;  we  hope  that  he  will  succeed  in 
learning  the  operation  and  then  remember  to  bud 
only  from  the  very  best  of  his  trees.  Every  tree  has 
good  or  bad  individual  characteristics.  Let  us  bury 
the  bad  ones,  and  bud  from  the  good  ones. 

Were  the  Seed  Oats  Cooked  ?— In  treating  oats  for 
smut,  I  used  the  hot-water  treatment  as  directed  by 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  I  soaked  the  seed  10 
minutes  in  water  at  133  degrees  by  our  dairy  ther¬ 
mometer  ;  I  was  very  careful  about  keeping  the  w-ater 
at  the  right  heat.  The  treatment  is  a  success  as  far 
as  smut  is  concerned  ;  there  is  no  smut  in  oats  raised 
from  the  treated  seed,  but  I  think  not  more  than  half 
of  the  treated  seed  grew.  Thinking  to  save  labor  in 
drying  the  wet  seed,  we  waited  until  ready  to  sow  be¬ 
fore  treating,  then  sowed  them  broadcast  by  hand  the 
next  morning  after  treating.  The  seed  was  dipped 
one  bushel  at  a  time  in  bran  sacks,  and  set  on  boards 
to  drain  without  cooling  ;  right  here  I  think  was  the 
mistake.  I  should  have  turned  a  pail  of  cold  water 
through  to  cool  them  off.  I  think  the  heat  remained 
so  long  that  the  seed  was  cooked.  Am  I  right  ?  What 
say  others  ?  The  oats  raised  from  the  same  seed  with¬ 
out  treatment  are  very  smutty.  j.  b  f. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

WIIAT  IS  SHE  GOOD  FOR? 

This  old  breed  from  ihe  County  of  Ayr,  Scotland, 
needs  some  one  to  blow  its  horn  ;  the  breeders  don’t 
seem  inclined  to  do  it,  even  when  given  a  special  in¬ 
vitation.  The  breed  seems  specially  adapted  to  the 
northern  part  of  our  country,  as  this  more  nearly  re¬ 
sembles  its  native  home.  Daniel  Webster  is  said  to 
have  kept  Ayrshires  on  his  farm  at  Marshfield,  Mass., 
and  he  recommended  them  specially  for  New  England. 
Prof.  Sheldon  divided  the  breed  into  two  classes,  one 
representing  the  butter  and  the  other  the  cheese  type. 
At  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  in  1895,  Rena 
Myrtle  9530,  a  farrow  cow,  made  the  largest  milk  and 
butter  record  ever  obtained  at  the  station  from  a  cow 
of  any  breed  in  one  year— 12,175  pounds  of  milk,  pro¬ 
ducing  546  pounds  of  butter.  The  average  production 
of  cheese  in  Scotland  is  from  500  to  600  pounds  per 
cow. 

The  secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ Association, 
C.  M.  Winslow,  sums  up  the  qualities  of  the  Ayrshire 
by  saying  that  she  is  noted  for  vigor,  hardihood,  and 
for  producing  a  maximum  quantity  of  good  milk 
from  a  minimum  quantity  of  food.  The  average 
weight  of  the  cow  is  about  1,000  lbs.  The  Ayrshire 
bull  is  highly  recommended  to  cross  on  Jersey  cows. 
In  the  language  of  the  breeders,  the  Ayrshire  nicks 
well  with  the  Jersey.  Fig.  260  represents  the  Ayrshire 
cow,  Rose  Clenna,  the  property  of  C.  M.  Winslow-  & 
Son.  She  has  a  record  of  7,768  pounds  of  milk  and 
454  pounds  of  butter  in  365  consecutive  days.  She 
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took  first  premium  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair  last 
year  for  the  largest  amount  of  butter  fat  from  one 
day's  milking.  There  were  13  cows  in  competition. 

The  following  notes  are  from  breeders  : 

The  Ayrshires  are  very  rugged,  never  being  troubled 
with  any  ailment  except  milk  fever,  cf  which  we  have 
had  some  cases,  as  they  are  so  liable  to  get  too  fleshy 
before  calving.  Tuberculosis,  I  believe,  is  almost  un¬ 
known  among  the  Ayrshires.  Their  milk  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  city  retail  trade,  testing  well,  and  of 
good  color,  never  looking'  blue.  With  me,  they  are 
very  persistent  milkers,  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk 
to  within  six  weeks  of  calving,  and  then  being  very 
hard  to  dry  up  ;  a  number  of  my  cows  have  not  ceased 
to  give  milk  since  their  first  calf.  To  keep  up  the 
quantity  of  milk  contracted,  I  have  bought  cows, 
mostly  Short-horns  and  Holsteins,  in  order  to  turn 
off  for  beef  after  a  time  ;  but  the  big  cows,  while  eat¬ 
ing  much  more,  could  never  keep  up  with  the  Ayr¬ 
shires  in  either  quantity  or  quality  of  milk,  after  a 
couple  of  months  from  calving.  e.  m.  spencer. 

Rockport,  O. 

Ayrshires  will  do  well  in  any  country.  They  are 
hardier  than  Jerseys,  and  more  profitable  because  they 
will  stand  more  feed.  They  are  better  than  Holsteins, 
as  the  quantity  of  milk  is  all  right,  and  the  average 
is  much  better  in  quality.  We  cannot  afford  to  raise 
beef  here,  but  the  Ayrshires  are  of  good  size  and  put 
on  flesh  quickly.  I  have  bred  and  raised  the  others, 
but  prefer  Ayrshires.  p.  k.  bacon. 

Campello,  Mass. 


I  always  endeavored  to  leave  a  little  of  each  kind  of 
meat  on  each  piece. 

Chances  for  Good  Men. — The  deserving  young 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  and  know  how,  soon 
begin  business  for  themselves,  while  the  indolent, 
careless  and  ne’er-do-wells  remain  as  laborers,  and 
many  of  them  will  not  earn  their  board  unless  under 
the  eyes  of  the  farmer.  I  employed  one  man  over  30 
years  of  age  who  claimed  that  he  had  always  worked 
on  a  farm  ;  but  he  could  not  do  anything  properly. 
He  would  break  almost  every  tool  with  which  he 
worked,  and  never  put  a  tool  back  in  its  place.  We 
have  a  half  acre  of  nice  sward  between  the  barns  and 
house  lawn.  On  returning  home  after  three  days’ 
absence,  I  found  this  sward  covered  with  plows,  har- 
rows,  cultivators,  sleds,  etc.  I  invariably  had  to 
store  the  tools  away  myself,  for  his  eyesight  was  so 
poor  that  he  never  could  see  anything  to  do  outdoors, 
though  he  could  always  see  the  best  dishes  on  the 
table,  and  would  always  see  that  each  spoonful  of 
rice,  or  oatmeal,  or  berries  was  balanced  up  with  three 
spoonfuls  of  sugar. 

If  G.  L.  G.  knows  of  any  honest,  industrious  men 
who  will  do  faithful  service  10  hours  each  day,  at  twice 
or  thrice  the  price  per  hour  he  names,  he  should  send 
them  to  Ohio,  where  they  can  have  good  beds,  square 
meals  and  certain  employment.  But  he  need  not  send 
us  any  who  study  how  to  kill  time,  who  never  try  to 
do  work  well,  who  swear,  drink,  smoke,  chew  tobacco, 
lie  in  bed  till  breakfast,  or  sleep  by  the  plow  side  in 
the  field.  joiin  it.  SUAWVKR. 

Shady  Nook  Farm,  Ohio. 
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-  HARD  LIFE  ”  OF  THE  HIRED  MAH. 

AN  EMPLOYER  TELLS  IITS  SIDE. 

Stories  About  Shirks. — G.  L.  G.,  of  Connecticut, 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  9,  has  either  had  his  lot  cast 
in  a  hard-hearted  community,  or  he  has  drawn  upon 
his  imagination  to  a  large  extent.  It  has  been  my 
lot  to  serve  a  number  of  farmers  as  a  hired 
hand,  and  also  to  be  the  employer  of  a  number 
of  men,  and  I  never  knew  of  a  case  parallel  to 
his.  Good  farm  hands  can  always  get  a  good 
place.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  but  one 
hired  man  who  would  get  up  at  4  o’clock,  and 
he  did  it  of  his  own  accord.  Most  of  them  have 
felt  no  twinge  of  conscience  to  lie  in  bed  while  I 
get  up,  put  on  the  fires,  feed  the  hogs,  cows  and 
calves,  get  up  the  horses,  feed  and  groom  them, 
while  wife  gets  breakfast,  and  when  the  break¬ 
fast  bell  rings,  come  down  rubbing  their  ej  es 
as  though  they  wondered  why  we  should  disturb 
their  rest.  Then  to  make  up  for  this  disturbed 
rest  in  the  morning,  I  have  seen  them  lie  down 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree  in  the  field  and  doze  half 
an  hour  or  more,  come  in  at  half  past  11  to 
dinner,  and  forget  to  go  out  again  till  2. 

One  hand  usually  waited  at  noon  for  me  to 
get  out  the  team  and  hitch  up,  and  would  then 
have  me  %vait  while  he  went  to  get  another 
drink  of  water.  I  left  a  hand  one  afternoon  to 
build  some  rail  fence  while  I  went  to  town. 

When  wife  began  supper  at  4  o’clock,  she  thought 
she  saw  his  coat  hanging  over  the  fence,  but  she 
could  see  nothing  of  the  man.  At  5  o'clock,  the 
coat  was  still  hanging  over  the  fence,  but  when 
she  rang  the  supper  bell,  the  coat  straightened  up  and 
made  good  time  for  the  house.  Whether  the  man  was 
asleep  in  that  position,  or  whether  he  had  grown  so 
faint  with  hard  toil  as  to  be  unable  to  continue  work, 
is  not  known  ;  but  the  fact  remains  the  same,  and  the 
first  tap  of  the  supper  bell  revived  his  drooping  spirits. 

Sleeping'  and  Eating-. — As  to  sleeping  apartments, 
we  formerly  gave  them  a  bed  in  the  main  house,  but 
they  would  leave  their  clothing  scattered  over  the 
floor  for  wife  or  hired  girl  to  gather  up,  carry  straw, 
chaff  and  dust  in  their  boots,  which  would  be  emptied 
out  on  the  carpet,  turn  up  the  lamp  so  high  as  to 
smoke  the  ceiling,  etc.  So  when  building  a  laundry- 
room,  dairy-room  an  1  children’s  play-room,  we  built 
a  hired-man’s  room  in  connection.  It  is  becoming  a 
rule,  when  strange  men  must  be  employed,  to  give 
them  a  room  separate  from  the  main  house,  with  clean 
bed,  springs,  and  abundance  of  blankets,  for  it  is 
risky  to  take  them  in  with  the  family.  Some  of  them 
will  pilfer,  and  some  will  do  things  even  worse. 

As  to  eating,  we  always  want  to  see  a  man  eat  well; 
but  that  is  no  excuse  for  some  of  them  making  hogs  of 
themselves.  The  lazy  man  is  always  a  big  eater.  A 
good  hand  must  eat  sufficient  to  maintain  his  strength. 
But  real  hoggishness  is  disgusting.  One  man  would 
take  his  bread,  place  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
hickorynut  on  one  corner,  on  this  place  a  similar 
amount  of  jelly,  jam  or  honey,  take  off  a  bite,  then 
repeat  the  performance.  Another  would  always  set 
special  dishes  down  beside  his  plate  instead  of  passing 
them  on  around  the  table.  One  would  cut  the  fat 
meat  off  from  the  lean,  leaving  the  fat  on  the  plate  for 
others,  while  he  would  take  the  lean,  doing  this  half 
a  dozen  times  each  meal,  though  in  carving  the  meat, 


CURRANT  CULTURE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

NOT  A  PROFITABLE  CROP. 

Slow  of  Sale. — The  currant  is  but  little  in  demand 
here  except  for  red  jelly,  therefore  is  not  planted 
heavily  for  market.  As  a  rule,  the  more  northern 
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Fig.  260. 


States  seem  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  this  fruit 
than  the  southern,  so  the  surplus  should,  usually,  go 
south.  There  is  a  limited  demand  for  cheap  pies  and 
sauce.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  white  varieties, 
although  as  good  (perhaps  better)  in  quality,  sell  for 
only  about  half  as  much  as  the  red,  and  in  fact,  are 
hardly  worth  picking  for  market  after  they  are  grown. 
I  have  tried  them  in  many  markets,  from  green  to 
fully  ripe,  and  the  result  is  the  same.  They  sell,  not 
like  “  hot  cakes  ”,  but  more  like  Juneberries,  drawing 
down  averages  on  sales,  and  disgusting  alike  com- 
missionman  and  seller.  So  I  repeat,  currants  are 
wanted  here  only  for  making  red  jelly. 

Not  Like  Strawberry. — The  currant  never  will 
be  “everybody’s  berry”  like  the  strawberry,  a  fact 
which  planters  would  do  well  to  remember — unless 
indeed,  the  raising  of  them  for  evaporating  may  be 
made  profitable  ;  as  to  this  I  cannot  say.  It  is  a  fruit 
easily  raised  ;  probably  four  cents  a  quart  would  leave 
some  profit.  Although  it  responds  to  good  soil  and 
treatment,  yet  neglect  is  not  so  fatal  as  with  many 
other  small  fruits.  Among  the  obstacles  may  be 
noticed  heavy,  continued  rains  during  the  blooming 
period  ;  hail,  which  injures  currants  as  any  other 
fruit,  blight,  borers,  aphides  and  the  currant  worm. 
Last  year,  in  a  small  way,  a  new  disease  appeared  here 
that  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  rot  of  the  peach, 
plum  and  cherry.  This  year,  it  was  much  worse,  and 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  try  some  of  the  fungicides  next 
season  ;  probably  a  spray  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
this  Fall  would  not  be  amiss.  Specimens  sent  to  the 
State  Experiment  Station  brought  no  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation. 

Drawbacks  and  Seasons. — With  some  varieties, 
notably  the  Fay,  the  borer  is  quite  a  drawback,  but 
with  others,  as  Victoria,  the  trouble  is  not  serious. 


Currant  worms  have  steadily  increased  in  number  in 
this  county,  until  this  year,  they  seemed  numerous 
enough  to  destroy  the  crop.  Having  a  limited  amount 
of  hellebore  and  pyrethrum,  and  plenty  of  London- 
purple,  I  tried  all  three  of  the  remedies,  and  obtained 
good  results  from  all  of  them.  Yet  of  the  three,  I 
prefer  the  hellebore  and  water  in  the  usual  propor¬ 
tion,  applied  with  a  good  spray  pump.  Where  arsenic 
is  used,  the  result  seems  slow,  but  if  rains  do  not 
come,  it  is  sure.  Only  one  thorough  application  was 
made,  and  this  a  few  days  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  worms.  Scarcely  one  per  cent  of  the  worms 
escaped. 

The  crop  here  was  a  medium  one  ;  bunches  were  not 
full,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  excessive  Spring  rains. 
Prices  ranged  from  60  cents  per  24-quart  crate  for 
the  whites,  to  81  or  $1  25  for  the  reds.  Long  Bunch 
Holland,  the  latest  variety  I  know  of,  brought  still 
more.  This  variety,  valuable  only  because  it  strikes 
a  bare  market,  has  paid  me  better  than  any  other 
kind.  It  is  remarkably  stocky  and  vigorous,  a  moder¬ 
ate  producer  of  long  bunches  and  medium-sized  sour 
berries.  Its  large,  thick,  dark  leaves  have  always 
been  the  abode  here  of  countless  aphides  which  curl 
and  twist  the  leaves,  and  give  the  upper  side  a  pur¬ 
plish  hue,  yet  seem  to  do  little  damage.  This  variety, 
so  far,  has  been  the  only  kind  affected  by  the  rot 
before  spoken  of.  The  currant  season  corresponds 
closely  with  that  of  raspberries,  and  usually  lasts 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  but  may  be  prolonged 
fully  a  week  by  planting  the  Long  Bunch  Holland. 

A  Talk  of  Varieties. — Among  the  earliest,  are  the 
Red  Dutch  and  White  Grape,  and  they  are  both  very 
productive  ;  but  the  former  is  small,  and  the  latter, 
although  of  good  size  in  berry,  has  a  short,  small 
bunch  that  has  so  little  stem  that  it  is  difficult  to 
pick.  Victoria  and  Fay  are  a  few  days  later.  These 
two  varieties  are  the  opposite  of  each  other  so  far  as 
vigor  is  concerned.  Fay  has  a  weak,  straggling 
growth,  the  canes  breaking  down  badly,  with  a 
bunch,  and  especially  berry,  of  the  largest  size. 
It  will  bring  the  “  top  of  the  market,”  but  it 
may  not  be  planted  here.  Victoria  is  very 
vigorous  and  healthy,  the  bunch  and  berry  are 
of  fair  size,  and  attractive  with  its  deep  red.  It 
is  a  profitable  kind.  These  are  all  the  varieties 
I  have  planted  for  market  so  far,  but  I  shall 
add  two  more  soon  as  fast  as  I  can  propagate 
them.  Among  the  other  varieties  that  I  have 
fruited  in  a  small  way,  are  Raby  Castle  (which 
seems  the  same  as  Victoria)  ;  White  Gondouin, 
which  is  small  but  of  the  best  quality  ;  Goodale 
(red),  which  is  not  large,  acid,  and  not  promis¬ 
ing  ;  Red  Defiance,  not  any  better  ;  London 
Red,  which  has  so  far  not  distinguished  itself 
in  any  way  ;  Moon’s  Select  (red),  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  as  promising  as  any  variety  I 
know  ;  Wilder,  much  like  above,  but  I  think 
perhaps  distinct.  The  last  two  have  fruited 
only  a  few  years,  in  a  small  way,  but  as  they 
are  vigorous,  healthy  and  very  productive,  and 
in  bunch  and  berry  large  and  attractive,  and 
the  quality  very  good,  I  shall  increase  my  plant 
of  these  varieties. 

I  see  it  stated  that  the  Wilder  is  as  large  as  the  Fay, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  here  ;  yet  1  think  it  will  prove  a 
profitable  kind.  North  Star  I  should  think  too  small, 
judging  from  a  few  specimens.  Cherry  has  never 
been  sufficiently  productive  here;  Versaillaise  is 
usually  liked  by  those  who  have  fruited  it;  it  is  not 
in  my  collection.  Black  currants  were,  I  suppose,  in¬ 
vented  by  somebody,  for  what  purpose,  except  for  a 
repellant,  I  cannot  imagine.  Saunders  seems  as  pro¬ 
ductive  (of  evil)  as  any  variety  I  have  fruited.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  currants  (some  larger  than  pinheads 
and  yellow),  have  still  another  flavor,  perhaps  like  a 
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WHEAT  GROWING  IN  OHIO. 


PART  OF  A  SYSTEMATIC  ROTATION. 

Great  Benefit  from  Thorough  Tillage. 

Must  Have  Wheat  Land.  —  Several  important 
points  must  have  careful  consideration,  if  a  farmer 
expect  to  grow  wheat  with  profit.  The  first  important 
factor  is  the  land  itself.  Some  land  is  spoken  of  as 
good  wheat  land  naturally  on  account  of  good  average 
crops  that  it  yields.  Such  land  is  usually  of  a  sandy 
nature,  warm  and  dry  ;  but  as  few  of  us  own  this 
kind  of  soil,  we  must,  by  artificial  means,  make  wheat 
land  of  what  we  have. 

About  15  years  ago,  I  decided  to  make  wheat  one  of 
the  crops  grown  in  a  regular  three-year  rotation  of 
corn,  wheat,  and  clover,  following  each  other  in  this 
order.  Probably,  40  years  ago,  one  field  on  the  farm 
gave  30  bushels  per  acre,  when  the  land  was  compara¬ 
tively  new,  and  under  most  favorable  conditions. 
During  the  period  intervening,  till  I  commenced  the 
rotation,  20  bushels  per  acre  was  the  highest  yield, 
and  this  on  the  best  natux-ally-drained  land.  What  I 
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wanted  in  the  management  of  the  land,  was  to  get  a 
good  crop  every  year.  The  first  step  was  to  tile  drain, 
to  prepare  the  land  for  clover  growing,  and  to  prevent 
the  wheat  being  frozen  out.  The  next  step  was  to 
put  all  the  manure  I  could  get  on  the  clover  sod.  One 
field  of  11  acres  has  been  top-dressed  four  times  in  15 
years,  at  the  rate  of  18  to  20  large  loads  per  acre. 
The  other  fields  have  not  had  manure  in  such  abun¬ 
dance.  The  question  that  concerned  me  most,  was 
whether  I  could  grow  heavy  yields  of  wheat  after 
corn. 

History  of  a  Field. — The  11-acre  field  had  never, 
previous  to  tile  drainage,  produced  over  eight  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  The  soil  is  what  is  termed  white- 
oak  clay,  with  some  black  soil.  I  thought  if  I  could 
reach  20  bushels  per  acre  after  corn,  it  would  be  doing 
as  well  as  I  could  expect.  This  was  the  limit  I  set  on 
my  efforts.  The  first  crop  was  an  entire  failure,  or 
nearly  so,  returning  only  the  seed.  The  next  crop  in 
regular  rotation  gave  25  bushels  per  acre,  then  26,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  39,  and  then  dropping  last  year  to  31  bushels 
per  acre.  This  field  has  never  had  used  on  it  a  particle 
of  commercial  fertilizer.  Tile  drainage,  clover  manure, 
and  tillage  have  made  these  crops.  Next  year,  when 
this  field  is  again  sown  to  wheat,  I  expect  to  use  200 
pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre. 

Another  field,  better  soil  naturally,  that  has  not  had 
so  much  manure,  has  given  24,  26  and  31  bushels  per 
acre,  the  last  yield  for  this  year.  On  this  field,  we 
have  used  commercial  fertilizer  twice  as  an  aid  to  the 
wheat  crop.  The  evidence  in  its  favor  each  time  was 
that  it  made  one-third  to  one-half  the  crop.  The  way 
this  conclusion  was  reached,  was  by  leaving  strips 
that  received  no  commercial  fertilizer  ;  the  difference 
in  appearance  at  harvest  time,  was  as  indicated  above. 
These  results  are  certainly  as  strong  evidence  as  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  wheat  can  successfully  be 
grown  on  clay  land,  after  corn. 

Preparation  of  the  Land. — After  I  have  the  land 
in  good  condition  by  tile  drainage,  the  use  of  manure, 
and  growing  clover,  comes  the  preparation  of  the 
land  for  the  wheat  crop.  When  fallow  land  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  wheat,  it  is  conceded  by  advanced  agricul¬ 
turists  that  the  more  work  done  on  the  land  when  in 
proper  order  to  secure  an  ideal  seed-bed,  the  better. 
Or  if  wheat  follows  potatoes,  the  amount  of  work  done 
on  the  land  while  the  crop  is  growing,  and  after  it  is 
harvested,  up  to  wheat  sowing,  cannot  be  excessive. 
In  preparing  corn  land  for  wheat,  we  adopt  the 
same  plan  as  much  as  possible.  I  think  the  plowing 
for  corn  should  be  done  with  a  thought  that  wheat  is 
also  to  be  sown  before  the  land  is  again  plowed  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  if  the  clover  sod  has  just  been 
top-dressed  with  coarse  stable  or  lot  manure.  The 
plowing  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place 
this  manure  between  the  furrow  slices,  rather  than 
under  them,  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Then  the 
corn  will  feed  on  it  while  in  its  coarser  condition,  and 
the  wheat  when  it  has  become  decayed  and  thoroughly 
incorporated  in  the  soil.  The  capillarity  of  the  soil 
destroyed  by  Fall  or  Winter  plowing  is  completely 
established  again  by  the  time  the  wheat  is  sown. 

How  Thorough  Tillage  Pays. — In  the  work  in 
preparing  the  land  for  corn,  I  do  not  always  stop  with 
what  may  seem  the  demands  of  the  corn,  but  often  do 
much  more,  believing  that  it  will  benefit  the  wheat. 
In  cultivating  the  corn,  I  do  more  work  on  the  land 
than  is  the  general  custom,  with  the  thought  of  aiding 
the  wheat  by  liberating  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
plant  food. 

After  the  corn  is  in  the  shock,  I  first  roll  down  the 
stubbles,  then  give  the  land  a  double  working  with 
the  disk  harrow,  followed  by  the  drag  harrow,  and 
then  again  roll,  before  drilling.  The  land  gets,  from 
the  time  it  is  plowed  till  the  wheat  is  sown,  often  as 
high  as  13  workings,  seldom  less  than  10.  While  the 
greater  number  directly  affect  the  corn,  still  all  have 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  wheat  plant.  I  find 
one  great  difficulty  in  following  corn  with  wheat, 
when  the  Fall  is  as  dry  as  in  1895  and  1897.  The  corn, 
in  maturing,  so  completely  exhausts  the  soil  moisture, 
that  it  is  impossible,  by  any  mechanical  means,  to 
secure  a  sufficient  amount  to  sprout  the  wheat. 
Farmers  that  plow  stubble,  or  prepare  a  seed-bed  by 
the  use  of  the  disk  and  Cutaway  harrows,  can  retain 
moisture  to  sprout  the  wheat,  if  they  are  judicious  in 
handling  the  soil.  In  this  one  respect,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  the  farmer  who  follows  corn  with  wheat. 

I  have  gone  thus  into  detail  because  scores  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  in  the  same  condition  I  was  15  years  ago. 
Their  crops  do  not  average  over  15  bushels  per  acre, 
year  after  year.  They  only  hope,  when  they  sow,  that 
Providence  will  favor  them  with  suitable  weather, 
and  give  them  a  crop.  Many  have  much  better  soil 
than  mine,  naturally,  yet  they  regard  wheat  as  the 
most  uncertain  of  all  crops.  Still,  by  putting  the  land 
in  proper  condition,  the  wheat  crop  can  be  made  as 
reliable  as  any.  In  the  condition  I  now  have  my  land, 

I  feel  as  certaip.  of  securing  a  wheat  crop,  as  any  other 


crop  I  grow.  Only  twice  in  15  years,  extreme  climatic 
conditions  have  destroyed  my  wheat.  Hereafter,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  commercial  fertilizer  regularly  on  the 
wheat,  as  an  aid  to  manures  made  on  the  farm,  and  I 
feel  that  I  can  gradually  increase  the  yield. 

Ross  County,  O.  JOHN  m.  .jamison. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  GRASSES. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SEED  MIXTURES. 

Some  Varieties  Not  Generally  Used. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  II. 

There  are  small  plots  of  nearly  all  of  the  common 
grasses,  which  are  kept  free  from  all  other  weeds  or 
grass,  to  show  the  manner  of  growth  of  each.  All 
these  were  sown  late  in  April,  1897.  The  plot  of 
Meadow  Foxtail  (Alopecurus  pratensis)  had  been 
mowed  twice  already,  and  was  again  in  head.  It 
much  resembles  Timothj,  but  flowers  much  earlier, 
and  thrives  in  all  soils  excepting  dry  sands  or  gravels, 
and  grows  most  perfectly  in  strong,  moist,  rich  soil. 
It  is  not  a  heavy  grass  for  hay,  but  is  particularly 
valuable  as  a  permanent  pasture  grass,  as  it  makes 
such  an  early,  rapid  growth,  and  is  very  heavy  at  the 
bottom.  This  grass  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
annual  weed  grass  called  “  Foxtail”  (Setaria  glauca) 
so  common  in  fields  during  the  Summer  and  Fall. 

Orchard  Grass  (Dactylis  glomerata). — The  plot 
of  this  made  a  fine  showing.  It  is  considerably 
earlier  than  Timothy,  and  while  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  valuable  for  shady,  moist  places,  it  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  almost  any  location.  It  is  not  a  good  grass  to 
sow  in  connection  with  Timothy,  as  it  is  so  much 
earlier.  One  advantage  of  this  earliness  is  that  it 
may  be  cut  before  white  daisies  and  other  weeds  have 
seeded. 

Sweet  Scented  Vernal  (Anthoxanthum  odora- 
tum)  is  an  early  grass,  and  not  particularly  valuable 
by  itself ;  but  on  account  of  its  delightful  aroma,  it 
gives  a  very  pleasing  odor  to  hay,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  it  mixed  with  other  grasses  is  an  advantage  to  have 
in  a  mixture. 

Texas  Blue  Grass  (Poa  arachnifera)  is  a  valuable 
grass  for  the  South,  but  the  high  price  of  its  seed 
(§3  per  lb  )  will  preclude  its  being  sown  to  any  extent. 
The  trial  plot  was  propagated  by  transplanting.  It 
is  excellent  for  dry  places  where  other  grasses  will 
not  grow. 

Alfalfa  (Medicago  sativa). — The  plot  of  this  showed 
up  well.  It  is  said  that  this  clover  depends  largely 
upon  the  lime  in  the  soil.  The  roots  of  this  plot, 
probably  went  ten  feet  into  the  soil.  I  was  told  of  a 
correspondent  in  Colorado  who  had  a  piece  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  which  was  undermined  so  that  the 
bank  caved  off,  and  left  roots  which,  by  actual 
measurement,  went  down  30  feet  to  the  water.  A 
plant  with  such  roots,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  stand 
almost  anything  in  the  way  of  climate.  From  seed 
sown  April  28,  in  New  Jersey,  it  grew  to  be  40  inches 
tall  July  7,  70  days  from  sowing,  and  jdelded  7.3  tons 
green  forage  per  acre.  The  second  cutting,  August  18, 
yielded  8.1  tons,  and  the  third  September  27,  4.6  tons, 
a  total  of  20  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre  the  first 
year  sown,  equal,  probably,  to  five  tons  of  dry  hay. 

Bed  Fescue  (Festuca  rubra),  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Creeping  Fescue,  is  a  very  fine  lawn  grass,  of 
a  beautiful  color,  and  stands  wear  and  tear,  it  is  said, 
better  than  almost  any  other  grass  known.  It  also 
endures  drought  exceedingly  well,  as  the  roots  pene¬ 
trate  deeply  into  the  soil. 

Yellow  Trefoil  (Medicago  lupulina). — The  firm  does 
not  recommend  sowing  this  clover,  but  has  a  plot  of  it  to 
show.  It  is  only  an  annual,  is  small  and  of  little  value, 
but  seeds  very  freely,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  trou¬ 
blesome  weed.  It  is  said  that  many  tons  of  the  seed 
of  this  plant  are  brought  into  the  United  States  every 
year,  yet  not  a  pound  of  it  is  sold,  that  is  under  its 
own  name.  It  is  used  largely  for  adulterating  cheap 
grades  of  Red  clover,  and  has  become  a  terrible  pest 
in  many  parts  of  the  eastern  States  where  people  have 
unwittingly  bought  it  with  cheap  closer  seed.  It  sells 
at  2%  to  3  cents  per  pound.  After  once  gaining  a 
foothold  in  the  soil,  only  thorough  cultivation  will 
eradicate  it. 

Meadow  Fescue  (Festuca  pratensis)  is  one  of  the 
very  best  grasses  for  sowing  in  mixture  on  dry  soils, 
both  for  hay  and  for  pasture. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (Poa  pratensis)  is  the  great 
standby  for  lawns.  It  must  have  lime  in  the  soil  to 
do  its  best,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  reason  for  its 
thriving  as  it  does  in  Kentucky  and  other  regions 
where  the  soil  is  of  limestone  formation.  After  the 
seed  is  once  cut  off,  it  will  not  throw  another  seed 
stem  the  same  year,  but  produces  an  abundance  of 
pasturage. 

Canada  Blue  Grass  (Poa  compressa)  is  inferior  to 
Kentucky  Blue  grass,  but  the  seed  of  the  latter  is 


often  adulterated  with  that  of  the  former,  which  is 
sold  at  half  the  price. 

Sheep’s  Fescue  (Festuca  ovina)  constitutes  a  large 
proportion  of  the  hill  sheep  pastures  of  Scotland,  is 
valuable  on  poor,  light  soils  and  hilly  country,  and 
succeeds  on  dry,  rocky  hillsides  where  no  other  grass 
will  grow.  It  has  a  great  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and 
pasturing  does  not  injure  it  in  the  least.  It  develops 
slowly,  but  is  a  strictly  permanent  grass  when  once 
established.  It  would  prove  a  valuable  grass  to  sow 
on  the  hills  of  New  England  for  sheep  raising. 

Fine-Leaved  Sheep’s  Fescue  (Festuca  tenuifolia) 
is  similar  to  Sheep’s  Fescue,  excepting  that  the  leaves 
are  much  finer.  It  is  not  recommended  for  hay  or 
pasture,  but  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  grasses  for 
lawns,  forming  as  it  does  a  turf  of  remarkable  density 
and  fineness. 

Awnless  Bronie  Grass  (Bromus  inermis)  to  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  so  often  alluded,  is  a  very  permanent 
rapid-growing  variety,  producing  heavy  hay  crops  and 
good  pasture,  and  will  stand  the  most  drought  of  any 
of  the  grass  plants.  It  is  rather  coarse  for  a  lawn 
grass,  but  for  gravelly,  sandy  or  thin  soils  where  it  is 
difficult  to  get  other  grasses  started,  it  is  invaluable. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  grasses  known, 
and  the  Hendersons  say  that  they  believe  it  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  a  wider  range  of  temperature  than  any  other 
grass,  having  proved  hardy  throughout  Canada,  and 
valuable  even  in  the  southern  Gulf  States  of  America. 
At  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  under  trying  con¬ 
ditions  of  drought,  it  proved  the  most  desirable  among 
700  varieties  under  test. 

\  arious-Leaved  Fescue  (Festuca  heterophylla) 
is  another  very  fine  and  showy  grass,  excellent  for 
mixture  for  permanent  pasture,  especially  on  uplands. 
It  is  of  a  beautifully  dark  green  color,  but  must  be 
kept  closely  trimmed  to  make  a  good  lawn.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  good  for  golf  links,  croquet  grounds  and  the 
like,  as  no  amount  of  treading  will  injure  it. 

AN  ood  Meadow  Grass  (Poa  nemoralis)  is  very 
similar  to  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  but  of  a  much  darker 
green  color,  and  is  certainly  a  very  attractive-looking 
grass.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  lawn  grass  for  shade. 

Sand  or  AA  inter  Vetch. — One  plot  contains  this, 
which  is  excellent  for  dairymen  to  sow  with  AVinter 
rye  for  early  Spring  food.  Rye  for  feeding  purposes 
should  never  be  sown  alone,  and  dairymen  make  a 
great  mistake  in  sowing  it  without  this  Winter  vetch, 
as  it  not  only  adds  to  the  bulk  but  grt  atly  improves  the 
quality  of  the  fodder.  The  vetch  is  remarkably  hardy, 
and  if  sown  in  August  or  early  in  September,  there  is 
no  danger  of  its  winterkilling  in  this  latitude,  k.  h.  v. 

STRAWBERRIES  RETARDED  BY  ICE. 

FIXE  FRUIT  IN  AUGUST. 

An  Interesting  and  Valuable  Experiment. 

As  I  am  especially  interested  in  everything  relating 
to  the  growing  of  strawberries,  I  was  naturally  very 
anxious  to  learn  all  about  the  experiment  of  retard¬ 
ing  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  by  covering  the  bed  with 
ice,  which  is  being  done  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Divine,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Divine  wrote  to  me  during  the 
Winter  giving  me  a  little  idea  of  his  plan.  “  Come  up 
at  any  time  and  see  for  yourself  what  I  am  doing.”  I 
was  anxious  to  see  just  how  the  ice  had  been  laid  on 
the  plants,  in  fact  to  examine  everything  as  far  as 
possible  before  the  ice  had  commenced  to  melt  away. 
Accordingly  on  April  14  I  visited  Mr.  Divine.  The  ice 
was  removed  from  a  small  portion  of  the  bed,  and  the 
plants  under  this  ice  were  examined  and  found  to  be 
in  perfect  condition.  The  leaves  were  green  and  fresh¬ 
looking.  We  found  the  ground  entirely  free  from 
frost  at  this  time.  This  he  regarded  as  very  import¬ 
ant.  After  this  examination  had  been  made,  Mr. 
Divine  felt  very  sanguine  of  success,  and  I  certainly 
formed  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  experiment. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Divine  kept  me  well  informed 
of  the  progress  at  the  different  stages  of  development 
of  the  .“iced  strawberry  plants.”  July  22,  I  received 
by  express  from  Mr.  Divine  a  box  of  beautiful  Mar¬ 
shall  strawberries,  followed  by  a  letter  inviting  me  to 
visit  his  place  again.  “The  warm,  humid  weather 
hurries  the  strawberries  in  ripening;  still  I  think  I 
shall  have  an  abundant  picking  until  after  August  15. 
There  will  be  two  crates  gathered  to-day.” 

The  first  thought  that  came  to  me  after  receiving 
this  letter  was,  “Sixty-four  quarts  of  strawberries 
gathered  July  23  !  I  must  see  this  bed  of  fruit  as  soon 
as  possible.”  As  I  was  ushered  into  the  dining-room, 
the  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  large 
dish  of  the  Marshall  strawberries.  Several  of  the 
berries  in  this  dish  measured  six  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  the  flavor  was  as  good  as  any  Marshall  I  had 
ever  eaten. 

Strawberries  for  10  Weeks.  — I  remained  at 
Mr.  Divine’s  for  two  days,  and  had  great  dishes  of 
strawberries  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  Mr. 
Divine  remarked  to  me  in  an  indifferent  way,  “  We 
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shall  have  Marshall  strawberries  from  our  own  beds 
this  Summer  for  10  weeks  in  succession.”  Thethought 
then  occurred  to  me,  “  Has  this  ever  been  accom¬ 
plished  before  in  this,  or  any  other  country  ?”  I 
doubt  whether  it  has.  Yet  customers  gave  orders  for 
fruit  to  Mr.  Divine’s  man,  ordering  in  this  way, 
“  Bring  us  over  half  a  peck  of  strawberries  for  to¬ 
morrow.” 

On  my  return  home  J  uly  29,  Mr.  Divine  insisted  on 
my  taking  a  grape-basketful  of  fruit  to  my  family. 
Some  persons  on  the  train  to  whom  I  showed  the 
fruit,  remarked  that  they  were  the  largest  straw¬ 
berries  they  had  ever  seen,  and  that  they  must  be 
some  very  late  variety.  I  merely  state  these  circum¬ 
stances  to  show  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  us  accept  everything,  giving  little 
thought  to  the  ways  or  means. 

The  Marshall  Leads. — The  patch  in  fruit  is  just 
one-quarter  acre.  About  two-thirds  of  this  is  in 
Marshall,  the  rest  of  the  land  in  Brandywine,  Parker 
Earle,  Gandy  and  Warfield.  As  near  as  we  could 
estimate,  there  were  100  quarts  of  ripe  fruit  on  the 
vines  the  second  day  of  my  visit.  The'  Marshall 
plants  were  strong,  vigorous-looking  stock,  averaging 
about  12  inches  in  height  They  were  a  mass  of  fruit 
in  all  stages  of  development.  I  gathered  many  sam¬ 
ples  that  measured  6%  inches  around;  then  there  were 
plenty  of  blossoms  yet  on  the  vines. 

All  fruit  growers,  probably,  know  that,  from  lack 
of  fertilization  during  the  cold,  wet  period  in  May,  a 
good  portion  of  the  fruit  gathered  in  June  was  knotty 
or  buttoned.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  this  fruit  was 
almost  entirely  free  from  this  objectionable  feature. 
The  rows  of  the  Marshall,  as  well  as  the  rows  of  the 
other  varieties,  were  about  10  inches  wide.  While 
writing  of  the  Marshall,  I  might  remark  that  Mr. 
Divine,  Mr.  Swift  (who  markets  the  fruit),  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  pickers  seemed  all  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  this  berry.  The  Gandy 
bears  very  fine  fruit ;  as  usual,  the 
plants  are  large  and  strong,  and  more 
productive  than  I  ever  saw  them.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  the  flavor  and  keeping 
qualities  are  all  there. 

The  Brandywine  was  a  sight  to  be¬ 
hold,  a  mass  of  fruit  of  all  sizes,  with 
plenty  of  blossoms  not  then  opened. 

The  plants  were  healthy  and  fully  as 
large  as  the  Marshall.  The  Warfield  is 
very  prolific,  but  the  fruit  is  very  small 
and  poor  in  flavor,  in  fact  quite  sour. 

Much  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
Parker  Earle  which  is  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  variety  in  the  test,  but  poor  in 
flavor.  The  lesson  learned  from  this 
is  that  varieties  that  are  rich  in  sugar 
are  the  ones  to  use. 

For  this  line  of  horticulture,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  fortunate  that  Mr.  Divine  had 
several  kinds  in  the  experiment.  Up 
to  the  day  of  my  departure,  July  29,  they  had  al¬ 
ready  picked  266  quarts  of  fimit.  The  first  picking 
was  July  16  of  Marshalls.  Mr.  Divine  expected  to  have 
fruit  for,  at  least  one  month  from  that  date,  and  his 
man,  Mr.  Swift,  said  that  he  would  have  fruit  for,  at 
least,  six  weeks.  Mr.  Divine  is  keeping  strict  account 
of  every  quart,  and  expects  to  get  1,000  quarts  from 
the  quarter  of  an  acre.  It  certainly  looked  to  us  as 
though  his  estimate  was  none  too  high. 

Some  Questions  for  Answer. — Of  course  I  wish 
to  see  the  experiment  right  through  to  the  finish,  and 
shall  visit  the  place  again,  and  try  to  tell  the  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  all  about  it.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
ers  think  over  the  following  questions,  and  many 
others  that  will  come  to  them  : 

Will  this  blanket  of  ice  bring  the  early  and  late 
varieties  into  bearing  at  the  same  time  ? 

Will  the  late  varieties  bear  fruit  for  the  regular 
number  of  days  after  the  early  ones  ? 

Will  the  fruit  be  as  firm  as  in  the  regular  fruiting 
season  ? 

Would  there  be  a  demand  for  fancy  Marshall  or 
Gandy  in  the  New  York  market  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  what  would  the  fruit  bring  per  quart  ? 

What  percentage  of  fruit  growers  would  spend  $25 
to  have  fine,  handsome,  good-flavored  strawberries  for 
their  families  for  one  month  at  this  season  of  the  year? 

Will  this  late  fruiting  change  the  time  of  ripening 
next  season  ?  t.  .j.  dwyeb. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


Golden  Hop  Tree:  Close  Well. — F.  H.  P.,  Melrose,  Mass. — 
The  Golden  Hop  tree  (Ptelea  trifoliata  aurea)  is  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  also  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  We  have  precisely 
such  a  well  as  you  describe,  boarded  tightly  over  the  top,  except 
that  the  diameter  is  nearly  three  feet.  The  last  tile  is  nearly  two 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  is  tightly  covered  with  a 
wooden  cover  which  extends  down  the  side  nearly  to  the  soil, 
thoroughly  excluding  dust  and  insects.  This  well  was  dug  about 
15  years  ago — purer  water  we  have  never  drank.  We  don’t  con¬ 
sider  special  ventilation  necessary. 


Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Strawberry  Growing  in  Texas. 

It.  P.  E.,  Vernon ,  Tex.— I  have  been  experimenting  with  straw¬ 
berries  for  several  years,  with  but  little  success.  The  trouble  is, 
that  the  long,  dry,  windy  Summer  months  kill  my  plants.  I  have 
windmill  irrigation,  and  apply  plenty  of  water  to  my  beds,  by  the 
trench  system,  still  the  plants  die.  I  keep  them  well  cultivated 
and  free  from  weeds.  Our  elevation  is  1,300  feet,  and  the  100th 
meridian  is  about  25  miles  west  of  us.  What  are  the  beet  strawber¬ 
ries  to  plant  here,  and  the  best  plan  to  carry  the  plants  through 
our  dry  Summer  ? 

ANSWERER  BY  JAMES  NIMON. 

If  I  were  to  answer  R.  P.  E.  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  I  would  simply  say  :  “  Confine  your  plants  to 

narrow  rows,  and  give  them  thorough  and  perfectly 
clean  cultivation.''  The  most  critical  period  with 
which  those  who  would  grow  strawberries  in  Texas 
have  to  contend,  and  especially  those  situated  as  he 
is,  in  the  semi-arid  section  of  the  State,  is  the  long 
and  usually  dry,  hot  Summers,  accompanied  at  times 
by  scorching  hot  winds  that  prove  very  disastrous  to 
strawberry  plants,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  One  would  naturally  think  that,  at  such 
a  time,  water  is  the  only  thing  needed  to  save  the 
plants  ;  but  I  have  not  found  it  to  be  of  much  value, 
as  seems  to  be  the  experience,  also,  of  R.  P.  E.  Water, 
of  course,  would  bridge  them  over  a  short  period  of 
such  weather,  but  if  the  drought  is  long  continued, 
it  only  seems  to  aggravate  the  case,  and  hasten  the 
death  of  the  plants,  by  producing  a  young,  tender 
growth  that  is  repeatedly  dried  to  a  crisp  by  the 
scorching  wind,  until  the  plants  become  exhausted 
and  finally  die.  Irrigation  won’t  save  them. 


THE  PICTURE  OF  A  KATYDID.  Fig.  261. 

For  about  20  years,  I  have  been  experimenting  to 
discover,  if  possible,  methods  and  varieties  that  could 
be  relied  upon  to  overcome  the  difficulties  complained 
of.  During  all  this  time,  I  have  tried  every  method 
that  would  suggest  itself  to  me,  as  well  as  those  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  reading  of  everything  published  on  the 
subject  that  I  could  get  my  hands  on,  with  the  result 
that  I  have  found  no  plan  so  practical  and  simple  as 
the  following  :  Set  the  plants  as  early  in  the  Spring 
as  the  soil  can  be  put  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
in  rows  at  least  three  feet  apart,  the  plants  from 
2K  to  3  feet  apart  in  the  row.  When  the  runners 
begin  to  grow,  train  one  each  way  in  the  line  of  the 
row  until  they  meet  between  each  mother  plant.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  and  ever  after,  destroy  all  other  runners 
that  start,  the  same  as  though  they  were  weeds.  This 
gives  a  narrow,  straight  row  that  makes  cultivation 
easy. 

Further  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  plantation,  after 
the  young  plants  are  well  established,  sever  the  con¬ 
nection  between  them  and  the  mother  plants,  and 
remove  the  latter  by  digging  them  out  and  mellowing 
the  soil  where  they  stood.  The  treatment  for  the  rest 
of  the  season  consists  in  keeping  these  plants  well 
mulched  with  from  two  to  three  inches  of  well-pul¬ 
verized  soil,  stirring  the  soil  as  soon  after  each  rain 
as  it  is  in  the  best  condition  to  pulverize  well.  If  this 
method,  carefully  followed,  fail,  it  is  little  use  to  try 
further. 

My  next  best  plan  is  to  secure  strong  plants  any 
time  from  October  15  to  November  15,  set  them  in 
beds  about  12  inches  apart  each  way,  and  get  what 
fruit  you  can  from  them  the  following  Spring.  After 
they  are  through  fruiting,  thin  them  to  a  stand  of 
three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  treat  as  described 
above.  As  to  varieties,  I  find  it  best  to  select  the 
strong,  vigorous-growing  kinds  that  have  strong, 
deep  roots  and  make  few  runners,  such  as  Parker 
Earle,  Bubach,  and  Gandy.  The  Arizona  or  Mexican 
Everbearing  is  one  of  the  new  varieties  I  find  well 
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adapted  to  this  climate,  though  hardly  prolific  enough 
for  a  good  market  variety.  It  produces  most  excellent 
fruit  during  a  longer  period  than  any  other  variety  I 
have  ever  grown,  producing  berries  this  year  for  fully 
three  months,  and  stands  the  hot  weather  remarkably 
well. 

Gold-bugs  on  Sweet  Potatoes. 

W.  M.  M.  I).,  Nankin,  0. — I  send  two  bugs  which  I  found  eating 
sweet-potato  vines.  I  would  like  to  know  the  name,  and  whether 
they  are  something  new.  Do  you  have  Gold-bugs  ?  I  have  seen 
none  on  anything  but  the  sweet-potato  vines,  and  they  are  scarce 
there. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLING  ERRAND. 

The  little  beetle  sent  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  insects.  When  alive,  it  closely  resembles  a  piece 
of  golden  tinsel,  or  a  drop  of  molten  gold,  hence  may 
be  aptly  called  a  Gold-bug.  The  insect  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Golden  Tortoise  beetle.  It  is  about 
three-eighths  inch  long,  and  bears  the  scientific  name 
of  Coptocycla  aurichalcea. 

The  pretty  beetles  appear  soon  after  the  potato 
plants  get  started,  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves,  and 
cover  them  with  a  protective  excrementitious  matter 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  irregular  black 
daubs  not  exceeding  one-sixteenth  inch  in  length. 
From  these  eggs,  the  larvae  or  grubs  hatch  in  a  few 
days,  and  they  are  as  ugly  and  repulsive  as  the  beetles 
are  pretty  and  attractive.  They  are  flattened  oval  in 
shape,  and  spiny,  and  are  furnished  with  a  fork  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  body,  that  is  usually  carried  as  a 
shield  turned  up  over  the  back,  upon  which  the  grub 
piles  its  excrement  and  all  its  cast-off  clothes  or  skins  ; 
thus,  when  half-grown  or  more,  these  grubs  are  very 
repulsive  in  appearance.  This  habit  has  earned  for 
them  the  common  name  of  “  peddlers.”  The  reason 
for  this  habit  of  carrying  a  shield  of  excrementitious 
material  is,  probably,  that  it  serves  as  a  protection 
from  natural  enemies.  Few  birds  or 
predaceous  insects  attack  such  a  filthy 
mass  as  these  larvao  seem.  In  the  case 
of  the  Golden  Tortoise  beetle,  the 
grubs  carry  the  tail  fork  directly  over 
the  back,  and  the  excrement  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  more  or  le.  s  regular 
trilobed  pattern  on  the  back.  When 
full-grown,  the  grubs  change  to  pups®, 
and  in  about  a  week  later,  the  beetles 
develop. 

These  pretty  beetles  may  be  killed 
with  Paris-green  used  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  in  150  gallons  of  water.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  do  the  spraying 
very  thoroughly,  putting  it  on  to  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  application  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  rooted, 
and  when  the  beetles  make  their  first 
appearance.  The  object  should  be  to 
kill  the  adults  before  they  can  find  a 
chance  to  lay  eggs,  and  two  applica¬ 
tions  at  intervals  of  a  week  should  be  sufficient,  if 
thoroughly  made. 

What  Katydid  Doesn’t  Do. 

II.  T.  A.,  New  Jersey. — I  inclose  a  Bartlett  pear  twig’  with  some 
kind  of  louse  or  insect  attached.  What  is  it  ?  Is  it  loaded  ? 
Last  year,  the  tree  was  covered  with  green  aphides,  and  made 
very  little  growth.  I  send  the  whole  crop  of  insects;  don’t  send 
them  back.  We  have  enough  of  other  kinds.  What  are  the 
habits  of  this  particular  chap  ?  Is  he  friend  or  foe  ?  I  hope  it  is 
not  of  a  dangerous  character.  The  green  lice  were  here  on  plum 
trees  last  year  in  great  numbers,  but  not  on  pear  trees. 

Ans. — The  twig  bore  the  curious,  large,  overlapping 
eggs  of  the  Katydid  grasshopper  shown  in  Fig.  261.  In 
the  South,  Katydids  have  sometimes  become  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  do  noticeable  damage  to  orange  leaves, 
but  in  the  North,  they  are  rarely  injurious  to  fruit 
trees.  Sometimes  another  but  similar  kind  of  these 
grasshoppers  is  quite  destructive  on  cranberry  bogs, 
where  they  eat  the  berries.  Thus  H.  T.  A.  need  not 
lie  awake  wondering  how  he  may  “circumvent  ”  this 
Katydid.  Let  the  pretty  creature  continue  its  shrill 
cry,  and  do  not  worry  if  she  does  glue  her  harmless 
eggs  on  to  the  bark  of  your  fruit  trees.  m.  y.  s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hones  ami  Grapes.— E.  E.  D.,  Ghent,  Minn.— Whole  green  bones 
put  around  grape  vines  will  not  do  much  good  the  first  two  or 
three  years.  The  bones  should  be  crushed  or  fined  in  some  way, 
and  used  in  connection  with  wood  ashes  to  give  best  results. 

Hogs  in  Orchards.— R.  T.  E.,  Orange,  N.  J. — It  is  a  good  plan 
to  let  hogs  run  in  apple  orchards.  They  will  make  pork  out  of 
windfalls.  Overstock  the  orchard— put  more  hogs  in  it  than  can 
live  on  the  apples  alone.  Feed  some  grain,  and  make  the  hogs 
hunt  for  every  apple  that  falls. 

Bumble-Bees  for  Honey. — Subscriber. — A.  I.  Root  says  that 
bumble-bees  have  been  kept  in  little  boxes  just  for  the  fun  of  it, 
by  bee-keepers  at  different  times,  and  sometimes,  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  small  quantity  of  honey,  about  as  much  as 
the  boys  get  when  they  rob  a  bumble-bees’  nest  in  the  hay  field. 
All  who  have  undertaken  the  experiment  are  satisfied  that  it  can 
never  amount  to  anything,  certainly  nowhere  near  the  product  of 
the  honey  bee.  Any  one  who  has  studied  up  the  natural  history 
of  the  bumble-bee  will  find  there  are  unsurmountable  difficulties 
xn  the  way  of  ever  making  him  a  honey  producer. 
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Mexican  June  Corn. — We  have  told 
our  readers  that  we  are  trying  the  Mexi¬ 
can  June  corn  as  an  ornamental  plant, 
feeding  it  with  all  sorts  of  food  that 
may  induce  it  to  grow,  as  it  has  else¬ 
where,  20  feet.  This  unusual  season 
which,  being  cold  and  wet  during  its 
early  part,  is  not,  however,  favorable  to 
a  great  growth  if  we  consider  height 
alone.  Seed  of  the  Cuban  Giant  corn 
was  planted  beside  the  Mexican  June 
last  year.  It  was  from  the  Huntington 
Seed  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The 
sialks  grew  to  the  height  of  11  feet, 
bearing  one  ear  each,  rarely  two.  They 
were  about  a  foot  long,  12  rows,  the 
kernels  large,  broad,  deep,  oval  and 
crowded.  Many  ears  were  over  three 
inches  in  diameter,  the  cob  unusually 
small.  It  is  a  white  dent  variety. 

The  Mexican  June  bore  no  ears.  It  is 
too  late  for  this  climate.  It  bore  the 
broadest  and  longest  leaves  of  any  va¬ 
riety  we  have  ever  tried,  and  the  stalks 
were  the  thickest.  While  other  kinds 
lodged  by  high  winds,  this  kind  remained 
upright  and  firm  in  the  soil.  Most  of 
the  plants  grew  to  a  height  of  13  feet — 
and  this  in  poor  soil.  There  was  not  an 
appearance  of  tassel  or  silk  when  growth 
was  stopped  by  frost.  We  asked  our 
readers  to  try  this  corn  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  The  seed  came  from  J.  J.  II. 
Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass . 

An  Ogon  plum  tree,  from  the  Storrs  & 
Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  O.,  was  planted 
October,  1894.  It  is  now  10  feet  high 
and  widely  spreading.  It  bore  a  full 
crop  last  year,  and  was  so  laden  this 
year,  that  only  about  one  plum  in  four 
was  allowed  to  remain.  The  plums  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen  about  July  20,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  ripen  until  about  August  5. 
The  Ogon  plum,  when  fully  ripe,  meas¬ 
ures  1%  inch  in  diameter  either  way, 
being  nearly  round.  The  skin  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  and  so  is  the  flesh. 
The  flesh  is  thick,  moderately  juicy, 
tender,  but  acid,  so  that  one  does  not 
relish  it  raw.  The  pit  is  small  and  en¬ 
tirely  free.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
Ogon  will  ever  prove  of  special  value 
except  for  canning,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  certainly  excellent . 

Our  Five-Leaved  Clover  Plant. — 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that 
we  found  a  clover  plant  along  the  way- 
side,  some  of  the  stems  of  which  bore 
five  leaflets  and  many  of  them  four. 
The  plant  was  removed  to  the  back  gar¬ 
den,  where  it  is  now  thriving.  A  pecu- 
liaritj7  of  this  plant  which  we  have  never 
seen  before  in  any  clover  is,  that  many 
of  the  leaflets  have,  growing  out  of  the 
midrib  on  the  back,  another  leaflet,  so 
that  some  of  the  stems  have  six  leaflets. 
It  seems  to  us  that  variations  of  this 
sort  should  be  carefully  cultivated . 

Awnless  Brome  Grass. — We  have  been 
cutting  some  of  this  nearly  every  day 
since  about  June  1.  The  grass  first  cut 
is  now  fully  two  feet  high,  and  the  later 
cuttings  are  growing  vigorously . 

Pink  Cupid  Sweet  Pea. — The  plants 
are  now  dying.  They  were  more  vigor¬ 
ous  than  those  of  the  White  Cupid  ;  still 
it  is  not  a  success  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Eldorado  Blackberry. — Our  plants 
were  sent  to  us.by  J.  T.  Lovett  and  E. 
W.  Reid,  the  same  month,  April,  1894. 
We  think  that  we  may  now  fairly  pass 
a  judgment  upon  them.  The  plants  are 
vigorous  and  hardy.  The  berries  are  of 
medium  size  and  of  fair  quality  only. 
The  plants  are  not  productive.  This 
does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  praises 
that  the  catalogues  give  this  variety, 
except  as  to  hardiness . 

The  Minnewaski. — We  have  had  plants 
of  this  variety  since  May,  1888.  In  the 
grounds  of  its  originator,  the  late  A.  J. 
Caywood,  we  have  never  seen  more 


productive  canes  or  more  beautiful  ber¬ 
ries.  At  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  plants 
arehardjq  but  not  very  productive.  We 
should  be  glad  if  our  readers  would  tell 
us  how  it  thrives  with  them . 

We  have  had  Lovett’s  Best  blackberry 
on  trial  since  April,  1890.  The  plants  are 
hardy  and  thrifty,  the  berry  of  medium 
size  and  fair  quality,  but,  as  we  have 
said  of  the  Minnewaski  and  Eldorado, 
the  plants  are  not  so  productive  as  are 
those  of  Erie,  Kittatinny,  Snyder,  Taylor 
and  Early  Cluster . 

We  are  trying  Jadoo  fibre  and  Jadoo 
liquid  with  corn  and  tomatoes ;  eight 
tomato  plants  were  set  in  the  garden 
June  1,  each  root  placed  upon  the  fibre 
“  as  much  as  you  can  hold  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand”  as  instructed.  Under  the 
roots  of  eight  other  plants,  no  fibre  was 
used.  On  July  25,  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  both  lots  of  plants,  and  no 
difference  could  be  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  them  as  to  size  or  vigor  of  the 
vines.  The  result  of  field  experiments 
with  the  Jadoo  fibre  will  be  given  later, 
as  will,  also,  the  effect  of  the  Jadoo 
liquid  upon  corn  plants.  One  lot  of  corn 
receives  the  liquid  (48  parts  water  to  one 
part  liquid)  every  week.  A  second  lot  is 
watered  with  rain  water  alone  as  needed. 
The  third  lot  receives  no  liquid  and  is 
not  watered. 

All  know  of  and  value  the  Chinese  Wis¬ 
taria,  but  we  rarely  hear  of  the  American 
variety,  which  is  perfectly  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  while  the  Chinese  is  not. 
Besides,  the  Chinese  Wistaria  blooms  in 
May  and  June,  and  Frutcscens  blooms 
from  July  until  frost.  The  flowers  are 
exceedingly  sweet,  of  a  delicate  lilac 
color  borne  in  racemes  of  more  than  six 
inches  in  length.  The  old  Trumpet 
Creeper  (Tecoma  radicans)  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Wistaria  make  a  fine  combination, 
as  they  both  bloom  at  the  same  time. . . . 

Correction. — On  page  498, under  straw¬ 
berry  notes,  we  described  Baker’s  Seed¬ 
ling  No.  1.  It  should  have  been  Buker’s 
Seedling,  having  originated  with  F.  M. 
Bulrer,  of  Rome  City,  Noble  County,  Ind. 
With  him,  the  berry  averages  large, 
some  weighing  two  ounces.  The  vines 
are  very  productive . 

Our  old  friend,  the  New  York  Farmer, 
doesn’t  at  all  agree  to  our  report  as  to 
the  behavior  of  the  Wm.  Belt  strawberry. 
It  says : 

We  have  been  quite  favorably  impressed  with 
a  row  of  the  Belt  in  our  garden.  They  did  not 
flourish  very  well  last  season,  but  this  season 
they  have  done  much  better.  Contrary  to  the 
experience  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  And  the  fruit  very 
regular  in  shape— not  one  berry  in  50  diverging 
from  the  regular  type,  round  and  somewhat 
elongated.  The  foliage  seems  very  healthy. 

The  Wm.  Belt,  as  we  stated,  has  many 
friends  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  thrive 
in  the  Rural  Grounds . 


HOW  TO  USE  A  WEEDER. 

MR.  BREED,  THE  INVENTOR,  TALKS. 

I  see  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  that  the  question  of 
how  to  use  the  weeder  is  often  up  for 
discussion.  I  began  years  ago  with  the 
one  that  has  been  alluded  to  in  TnE  R. 
N.-Y.,  made  of  springy  sticks  stuck  into 
a  4x4  hemlock  joist.  With  me,  that  has 
developed  into  the  Zephaniah  Breed 
weeder.  Last  Spring,  I  decided  to  make  a 
test  of  different  'kinds  of  crops  on  the 
same  piece  of  land, and  use  them  just  alike 
as  to  fertilizing  and  cultivation.  It  was 
old  ground,  planted  the  year  before  to 
corn.  Because  of  press  of  other  matters, 
coupled  with  a  little  carelessness,  the 
Fall  plowing  was  not  done.  Conse¬ 
quently,  owing  to  frequent  rains  in  the 
Spring,  the  plow  did  not  find  it,  till 
quite  a  sod  of  weeds  and  sorrel  had  been 
formed.  It  was  hastily  and  rather 
poorly  plowed,  but  the  harrow  did  good 
work,  and  left  it  for  the  weeder  to 
finish.  Twice  over  with  it,  gathered  the 
stubble  into  rows.  This  was  carted  off, 
and  the  planting  was  done. 

I  put  in  corn,  beans,  peas,  squashes 
pumpkins,  cucumbers,  and  turnips.  In 
(Contimied  on  next  page.) 


When  Hot 

Don’t  sweat  and  fret,  but  keep  cool 
and  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  This  is 
good  advice,  as  you  will  find  if  you 
follow  it.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  a  first- 
class  summer  medicine,  because  it  is  so 
good  for  the  stomach,  so  cooling  to  the 
blood,  so  helpful  to  the  whole  body. 
Make  no  mistake,  but  get  only 


Hood’S  Spaarilfa 


America’s  Greatest  Medicine. 


HnnH’s  r>i|1~  cure  Llver  Ills>  easy  to 
1  * GUd  j  r  *1*3  take,  easy  to  operate. 


Pot  Grown 
Strawberry  Plants 

will  bear  crop  next  season.  Fruit  treefii 
celery,  cabbage  plants,  etc. — everythin 
in  the  nursery  line.  Send  your  address  f« 
our  free  Summer  and  Autumn  catalogue 


T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON.  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  . 


HP  POT-GROWN 

Strawberry 

set  out  this  summer  will 
give  a  full  crop  next  June. 

Our  Mid-Summer  Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 


Pot  Grown  Plants  delivered,  express  ])aid,  to  any 
point  reached  by  the  American  Express  Company 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Finest  berry  ever 
put  on  the  market.  Price,  $2  per  15;  $10  per  100. 

C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


nflTTCn  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Price-List 
lU  I  I  LU  free.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PEACH 

APPLE 

PEAR 


T  r  6  e  S  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK, SON&CO., 

Village  Nurseries, 
niOIITSTOVN.  N.  J. 


For  the  best  in  the  nursery  line,  botli  in 

FRUITS  AND  ORNAMENTALS 

and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times,  consult 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  II,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Catalogues  free. 


HOW  TO  GROW  MUSHROOMS “yM. 

buyers  or  intending  buyers  of  spawn:  to  others,  lUc. 
New  supplement  on  out-door  culture  by  Jonx  G. 
Gardxkk.  included.  First  importation  of  the  new 
spawn  due  at  this  port  Aug.  25.  Priceson application. 
G.  C.  Watson,  Juniper  &  Walnut  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


Potash 

is  as  necessary  to  plants  as 
bread  is  to  man.  Some  crops 
need  more  Potash  than  others, 
but  none  can  do  without  it. 

The  character  of  soils  must 
also  be  considered,  some  soils 
being-  more  deficient  in  plant 
food  (Potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen)  than  others. 

Every  farmer  should  read 
our  pamphlets  containing  full 
particulars  of  the  large  number 
of  experiments  made  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  with  fertilizers  on 
different  soils  and  crops. 

These  pamphlets  can  be  had  free  on  application. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
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|  Profits  | 
|  of  Farming  \ 

[Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture  \ 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  For-  S 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best  5 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all  | 
soils  is  made  by  S 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  GO.,  I 

CLEVELAND,  O.  < 

Materials  supplied  for  “ Home  Mixing."  | 
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PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents. 
Send  for  circular.  Low  prices  for  carload 
lots.  York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Da. 


Crimson  Clover  &  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds. 
Thomas  McElroy.  European  Seed  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  t!  Harrison  Street,  New  Vork,  oilers  a  few  lots 
of  Crimson  Clover  and  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds 
Samples  and  priceson  application;  dealers  only. 


Primonn  Plnuor~bW)0bu.  home-grown  Crimson 
UllllloUII  ulUVcl  Clover  Seed  for  Sale. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Del. 


RUDY  SEED  WHEAT  Beamed 

20  acres  averaged  over  15  bu.  per  acre  in  1897.  We  tried 
over  30  varieties  the  last  few  years,  and  Rudy  seems 
l lie  surest  against  fly  and  rust,  has  very  bright,  stiff 
straw,  grain  long,  very  hard  and  heavy.  Price,  *2 
per  measured  bushel  of  (13  to  05  pounds.  Seed  pure. 

JOHN  HERR  SHENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Also.  Irish  CobblerSeed  Potatoes, 6c.  $  lb., $4.50  bbl. 


GOLD  COIN  SEED  WHEAT 

$1.00:  sacked.  T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


WHEAT— 1,000  bu.  seed.  Gold  Coin  and  others.  $1.50 
a  bushel.  (McKinley  Wheat  wanted).  Circular 
free.  Smith’s  Potato  Farm,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  COIN  WHEAT^l''“1,,or,“rL'°,r 

$1.50  per  bushel;  10  bushels  at  $1.25. 

GEO.  M.  TALLCOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Jones  Wheats. 

My  wheats  are  noted  for  strong  straw,  large  yield, 
and  are  the  most  popular  and  profitable  grown."  New 
Light  Amber  Longberry  has  a  record  of  bushels. 
Originator  of  Early  Arcadian,  Diamond  Grit,  Genesee 
Giant,  Bearded  Winter  Fife,  Early  Red  Clawson, 
and  others.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  N.  JONES.  Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STABS  fruit  BOOK 

WtlitULllI  Millions  of  market  sorts 
old  &  new:  Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da¬ 
vis;  Elberta;  Red  June  Jap— EVERYTH  INC. 


free,  write  quick,— «  a  marvel  of  We  PAY  FREIGHT 


exact  orchard  information ;»  tine 
colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  100  photos. 

Is  impossible. 


LOUISIANA,  MO, 
_  Stark,  Mo. 

5  Rockport,  Ui. 
Dansrllie,  N  Y. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


POTATOES 

TRUCK 

CORN 

OATS 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  2Psflh!!5DDEeiap'SiK&vA!  ’ 
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How  to  Use  a  Weeder. 

(CONTINUED.) 

addition,  I  set  cabbages  and  tomatoes. 
No  hoe  or  finger  work  has  been  applied 
except  at  one  end  where  the  soil  was 
moist,  and  I  did  not  put  pressure  enough 
on  the  weeder  to  break  up  the  soil.  With 
my  new  machine,  I  can  put  the  pressure 
on  with  my  feet.  I  even  stand  on  the 
head  when  I  come  in  contact  with  a 
patch  of  Witch  grass,  or  when  I  prepare 
my  garden  for  planting.  The  crops 
mentioned  above  are  all  growing  finely, 
and  appear  as  though  they  had  enjoyed 
the  clatter  of  the  weeder  fingers  among 
the  stones,  and  the  brushing  of  them 
against  their  leaves.  The  crops  are  too 
far  advanced  now  to  run  the  weeder  ex¬ 
cept  between  the  rows,  and  not  then 
even  to  kill  weeds,  for  there  are  none. 

The  weeder  should  be  run  early  cross¬ 
wise  or  diagonally  across  the  rows  of  all 
crops  where  depressions  are  left  in  the 
rows  in  planting,  in  order  to  level  the 
soil  where  the  plant  is  to  stand  when 
growing.  The  fingers  will  then  stir  the 
surface  there,  and  keep  the  soil  light  in 
the  hills,  and  if  run  often  enough  no 
weed  can  grow.  The  only  objection  to 
going  crosswise  is  the  treading  down  of 
the  plants  by  the  horse. 

Witch  grass  needs  different  treatment 
from  any  other  weed.  After  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  harrowed,  the  weeder 
should  be  run  crosswise  to  the  harrow¬ 
ing,  pressing  the  fingers  well  into  the 
soil.  This  process  will  take  out  the  sur¬ 
face  Witch  grass  roots  ;  these  should  be 
carted  off.  The  crops  will  get  well  up 
before  the  deeper  roots  send  up  their 
spires  of  grass.  The  after  running  of 
the  weeder  and  always  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  will  push  these  spires  down  and 
cover  them,  or  partially  do  it,  so  that 
the  grass  gets  discouraged,  and  the  crop 
gets  ahead  and  monopolizes  the  fertilizer 
and  the  soil.  Did  any  of  your  readers 
ever  mistrust  that  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun  are  a  factor  in  the  blight  of  the  pota¬ 
to  crop  or  vine  ?  z.  breed. 

North  Weare,  N.  II. 


THE  BEST  POTATO  SEED. 

THINNING  AND  I.ATE  PLANTING. 

We  have  been  interested  this  year  in  a 
comparison  of  second-size  seed  of  early 
potatoes  with  large  tubers  cut  to  two- 
eye  pieces.  The  advantage  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favor  of  the  large  tubers. 
Late  potatoes  where  the  second-size  seed 
was  planted  appear  likely  to  give  better 
results,  but  most  experience  goes  to 
show  that  the  small  seed  is  not  profitable 
for  early  varieties.  Mr.  Alva  Agee,  of 
Ohio,  sends  us  the  following  note  regard¬ 
ing  this  matter  : 

There  have  been  no  exact  experiments  here, 
but  some  thinning  in  Held  culture  was  done  by 
one  grower  and  believed  by  him  to  be  profitable. 
I  use  almost  exclusively  large  potatoes,  cut  to 
proper  size,  and  have  had  less  reason  for  thin¬ 
ning.  Smaller  potatoes  were  used  in  one  field 
last  Spring,  and  I  thinned  a  few  rows  through 
the  field  as  a  test.  The  vines  in  the  thinned  rows 
now  ha,ve  more  vigorous  stalks,  and  I  expect  to 
find  the  tubers  fewer  and  larger  in  the  hill,  but 
must  wait  until  digging  time  to  determine  this 
point  exactly.  I  found  the  thinning  rather  slow 
and  laborious,  but  that  does  not  matter  if  there 
is  a  profit  from  the  labor.  My  attention  was 
called  to  this  practice  last  Winter  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  Lancaster,  Pa.,  farmer  who  thins  30  or 
40  acres  a  year.  He  says  that  the  thinning  should 
be  done  soon  after  all  the  plants  are  above 
ground. 

The  secret  of  success  with  very  early  potatoes 
for  market  is  few  sets  in  a  hill  with  vigorous 
vines.  If  you  are  wishing  to  supply  a  demand 
for  very  early  potatoes,  you  will  do  well  to  try 
the  southern  second-crop  seed.  My  experience  is 
that  these  little  potatoes,  planted  whole,  send  up 
usually  only  one  sprout;  the  sets  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  few,  and  the  potatoes  reach  marketable 
size  very  early  in  the  season.  In  rich  soil,  for  a 
medium  late  crop,  “  seconds  ”  make  satisfactory- 
seed  for  many  growers;  the  whole  seed  is  safest 
from  rot  in  very  early  planting,  but  it  is  my 
belief  that  true  southern  second-crop  seed  for 
very  early,  and  large  potatoes  cut  to  two  eyes  on 
an  average,  depending  upon  variety,  for  ordinary 
soils,  are  surest  of  making  a  profit  for  the  grower. 

Last  week,  we  talked  with  Mr.  J.  W. 
Killen,  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Killen,  for 
several  years  past,  has  followed  the  plan 
of  planting  early  rows  of  the  first  crop. 
For  example,  he  will  dig  ripe  potatoes 


about  the  middle  of  July,  keep  them  in 
a  dry  place  in  the  cellar  for  a  few  days, 
then  cut  them  and  plant  them  like  ordi¬ 
nary  seed,  usually  obtaining  a  fair  crop 
of  tubers  when  the  vines  are  killed  down 
by  the  frost.  Last  year,  Mr.  Killen 
planted  potatoes  in  this  way,  cutting  the 
seed  several  days  before  planting,  and 
drying  it.  He  did  not  have  seed  enough 
to  finish  the  patch,  and  for  the  rest  went 
to  the  cellar,  cut  fresh  potatoes,  and 
planted  at  once.  The  result  was  that 
the  dried  seed  gave  but  few  weak  plants, 
while  almost  every  one  of  the  fresh-cut 
seed  came  up  and  yielded  well.  Mr. 
Killen  says  that  he  has  quite  frequently 
followed  the  plan  of  pulling  out  the  extra 
vines  or  slips  where  there  are  too  many 
in  the  hill.  He  says  that  he  has  set 
these  out  just  like  sweet  potato  plants, 
and  obtained  fair  yields  from  these  trans¬ 
planted  plants.  The  second-crop  pota¬ 
toes  from  this  method  of  growing  make 
very  fine  seed  for  the  following  crop, 
as  they  are  in  first-class  condition  for 
planting. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  House  Flies  do  not  seem  so  numerous  as 
they  were  last  year.  We  have  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  screened,  but  they  will  get  into  the  house. 
We  catch  them  on  fly  paper,  and  chase  them  out 
“  while  we  are  resting,”  but  on  the  whole,  there 
has  been  a  smaller  crop  than  last  year.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is,  I  think,  a  change  in  the  way  we 
handle  the  horse  manure  at  the  barn.  Last  year, 
we  used  but  little  bedding,  and  kept  a  pile  of  the 
manure  all  through  the  Summer.  This  year,  we 
use  planer  shavings  for  bedding,  keep  the  ma¬ 
nure  well  scattered,  and  get  it  out  on  the  land 
every  few  weeks.  The  scientists  tell  us  that  the 
fly  can  very  rarely  be  induced  to  lay  eggs  on  any¬ 
thing  but  horse  and  cow  manure.  When  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  spread  out,  they  will  not  lay  eggs  on  it. 
That  is  what  we  have  observed,  and  I  also  think 
the  planer  shavings  are  objectionable  to  the 
flies.  The  shavings  make  the  manure  so  loose 
and  open  that  a  few  stout-legged  hens  with 
chickens  shake  it  all  apart,  and  the  flies  keep 
away  from  it.  The  horse  manure  pile  is  surely 
the  headquarters  for  flies. 

Clover  Seed. — The  first  Crimson  clover  seeding 
this  year  was  on  July  25,  in  two  patches  of  sweet 
corn.  The  seed  has  started  nicely.  As  most 
readers  know,  our  way  of  doing  it  is  to  scatter 
about  a  peck  of  seed  per  acre  through  the  corn 
and  then  cultivate  with  a  light  cultivator.  A 
good  plan  is  to  have  a  piece  of  plank  or  joist 
hung  behind  the  cultivator  so  as  to  smooth  or 
rub  down  behind  the  teeth.  The  ground  is  so 
moist  this  season  that  we  feel  very  sure  of  a  good 
stand  of  clover,  and  we  shall  have  all  but  one  of 
the  sweet-corn  fields  covered  with  it.  The  excep¬ 
tion  is  a  field  of  the  earliest  corn  which  began  to 
ear  out  before  we  got  our  clover  seed.  As  an  ex¬ 
periment,  we  sowed  cow  peas  in  a  dozen  rows  of 
this  corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  and  the  peas 
have  made  a  good  growth  thus  far.  The  rest  of 
this  early  corn  will  be  cut  off  and  sown  to  rye. 

Cow  Peas  and  Soy  lleans.— One  field  that  in¬ 
terests  us  greatly  is  the  thin  sandy  jjlace  where 
we  had  a  fair  growth  of  Crimson  clover.  This 
clover  headed  out  and  formed  seed.  Then  we 
broadcasted,  in  the  clover,  cow  peas  and  Soy 
beans,  and  turned  all  under  as  well  as  possible 
with  the  Cutaway.  The  result  is  quite  astonish¬ 
ing.  The  clover  has  reseeded  so  heavily  that  it 
eoversQthe  ground  already,  while  the  cow  peas 
and  the  beans  are  nearly  a  foot  high.  Thus  far, 
the  cow  peas  are  very  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  Soy  beans.  They  grow  faster,  and  have 
made  a  better  stand.  Next  year,  we  intend  to 
plow  all  the  clover  and  peas  under  for  potatoes. 
I  would  like  to  have  some  one  put  on  soil  as  poor 
as  this  is  20  loads  of  good  stable  manure  per  acre, 
and  try  it  against  our  cow  peas  and  clover.  The 
more  I  see  of  the  cow  pea,  the  more  I  want  to 
call  it  the  poor  man’s  manure.  Most  poor  farmers 
that  I  know  have  too  much  land,  and  the  manure 
and  fertilizers  they  can  rake,  scrape  and  buy  are 
scattered  over  too  much  of  an  acreage.  Most  of 
them  would  do  well  to  sow  one-fifth  of  their  culti¬ 
vated  land  to  cow  peas  every  year,  and  put  what 
they  can  save  and  buy  on  the  other  four-fifths. 
By  the  time  the  whole  farm  had  been  cow-peaed, 
there  would  be  an  improvement  in  all  crops. 

The  Bush  Fruits  were  full  of  grass  and  weeds 
after  picking.  The  currants  were  picked  first, 
and  then  we  plowed  the  patch  about  four  inches 
deep — pulling  out  the  weeds  between  the  bushes. 
Then,  on  July  1(5,  we  sowed  cow  peas  all  over  the 
patch,  covering  with  the  cultivator.  The  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  will  be  treated  the  same 
way — the  canes,  of  course,  being  nipped  or  cut 
oil.  This  sowing  cow  peas  among  the  bush  fruits 
is  an  experiment.  It  looks  reasonable,  but  I  shall 
not  advise  the  practice  until  I  see  how  it  comes 
out. 

Various  Crops. — The  late-planted  peas  seemed 
so  weak  and  spindling  that  we  gave  them  up. 
The  ground  was  worked  up  with  the  Cutaway, 
and  put  into  late  cabbage.  The  rape  is  now 
growiug  very  fast.  Hogs  and  chickens  are  very 
fond  of  it.  The  sorghum  is  nearly  ready  for  the 
first  cutting.  While  the  stock  certainly  like  it, 
I  still  think  that  corn  will  give  us  more  fodder  to 
the  acre.  The  ground  under  the  sweet  apple 


trees  is  covered  with  fruit  for  which  there  Is  no 
sale.  The  children  pick  up  loads  of  these  apples 
and  haul  them  to  the  hogs  and  the  chickens.  We 
eat  all  the  apple  sauce  we  can,  and  the  pen  and 
yard  folks  certainly  help  us  out.  If  we  only  had 
those  trees  fenced  in,  a  drove  of  hogs  would  put 
those  apples  into  fruit  in  quick  time.  Every  hen 
man  should  make  up  his  mind  right  now  that 
such  windfall  apples  are  greatly  relished  by  the 
hens. 

A  Hot  Sunday. — July  31  was  a  record  breaker 
for  heat  at  Hope  Farm.  Oh,  but  it  was  hot  !  I 
might  go  ahead  and  tell  how  the  Hope  Farm 
folks  spent  it,  but  it  would  only  be  a  tale  of  little 
clothing,  attempts  to  sleep  and  a  lazy  observance 
of  the  day  generally.  We  let  the  fire  in  the  stove 
go  out  early  and  ate  mostly  cool  food.  The  chil¬ 
dren  kept  comfortable,  and  enjoyed  the  day  as 
they  do  every  day  for  that  matter.  Our  children 
work  well — for  little  folks — and  play  well,  too. 
I  shall  try  to  teach  them  to  be  industrious,  and 
to  use  energy  in  their  sports,  also.  I  am  an  old 
ball  player.  I  am  not  in  the  game  now,  but  in  my 
younger  days,  I  could  pitch  all  the  curves.  The 
game  never  did  me  any  harm  that  I  know  of,  and 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  good  ball  players  out 
of  the  Graft  and  the  Scion.  I  have  my  eye  on 
that  Scion  some  day  as  a  pitcher,  and  if  the 
Graft  only  grows  tall  enough,  I’ll  have  him  be¬ 
hind  the  bat.  It's  going  to  be  as  good  as  playing 
the  game  over  again  to  train  and  advise  these 
little  folks,  and  teach  them  how  skill  and  cour¬ 
age  aud  self  control  are  needed  in  sport  as  well 
as  in  work.  But  this  is  hardly  the  talk  for  a  “hot 
Sunday  !”  The  Bud  wants  to  play  ball,  too — but 
she’ll  get  over  that.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  be 
good  exercise  for  her,  by  and  by. 

July  Egg  Record. — Our  hens  laid  761  eggs  in 
July,  which  averaged  for  the  month  1 %  cent  each. 
Eggs  are  now  worth  25  cents  a  dozen.  The  July 
eggs  cost  $4.64  for  feed,  and  were  worth  $13.34. 


Our  10  old  Minorcas 

are  still  at  it. 

Here  is  their 

record  as  compared  with  last  year: 

1897. 

1898. 

March . 

.  121 

150 

April . 

.  175 

172 

May . 

.  163 

206 

June . 

156 

July . 

.  114 

153 

724 

837 

Last  year,  these  hens  did  not  have  a  comfortable 
place  to  stay  in.  Our  Winter-egg  friends  may 
say  what  they  please,  but  a  July  egg  at  two  cents 
is  good  property.  We  have  28  Minorcas — or  what 
we  call  Black  Business  birds — that  laid  366  eggs 
in  July.  It  cost,  for  grain,  $1.26  to  feed  these 
hens,  and  the  eggs  were  worth  $6.42  at  our  prices. 
Some  of  this  year’s  black  pullets  are  beauties, 
and  we  look  for  them  to  beat  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers  on  the  nest.  As  readers  know, 
one  of  the  breeding  pens  was  headed  by  a  black 
rooster  with  Brown  Leghorn  blood.  His  pullets 
show  a  little  brown  feathering,  and  are  as  bright 
and  lively  as  one  could  wish.  These  old  Leghorns 
that  were  bought  in  New  York  last  Fall  have  al¬ 
most  quit  laying.  We  ought  to  have  sold  them 
before  now,  but  I  wanted  to  see  how  they  would 
hang  on  at  their  laying.  I  did  hope  they  would 
come  to  the  front  in  July  and  help  us  out  in  our 
figures,  but  45  of  them  laid  only  283  eggs  during 
the  month.  We  bought  65  of  these  old  pelters 
and  20  have  died.  They  laid  3,129  eggs  up  to 
August  1.  But  wait  until  we  sell  them,  and  then 
we  will  tell  the  whole  story  and  give  the  exact 
figures.  _  h.  w.  c. 

IT  WILL  STAND  BY  YOU. 

Active  men,  strong  men,  full  of  vigor  and  nervous 
energy,  find  in  the  outings  ef  Summer  the  relaxation 
which  they  most  need.  They  find  also  the  best  tonic 
in  building  up  the  system  in  open-air  exercise, 
which  in  Summer  only  can  be  freely  enjoyed,  but 
there  may  happen  at  any  time,  an  accident  to  limb 
or  frame  whereby  the  flesh  is  badly  bruised  and  per¬ 
chance  the  face  disflgured.  That  simply  reminds 
us  that  there  Is  one  thing  which  in  Summer  outings 
we  ought  always  to  have  about  us.  and  that  is  St. 
Jacob’s  Oil,  the  promptest  aud  best  cur#  for  bruises 
that  is  known  to  sportsmen,  athletes  and  seekers  of 
outdoor  pleasures.  Have  it  handy,  and  it  will  stand 
by  you  for  a  good  cure. — Adv. 


Galvan -  '|  \ 
hod 
'  Steel 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
,  to  be  the  most ' 
i  powerful  and 
‘durable  made. 

I  Wo  have  every-' 
1  thing  the  farmer  ( 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 

>  Cutlers,  Grinders ,  1 
Shelters,  etc. 


DOWER  and 
TUMI 


uiviPfNc  MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co. 

; 27  Fargo  St^ _ BATAVIA,  ILL.  ' 


RAMS 


The  DOUBLE-ACTING  RAMS 
open  the  valves  as  well  as  shut 
them  oft  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More 
water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste  then  any 
ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  HODGKINS  &  SONS,  Marlboro,  N.H. 


FRAZER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


We  are  the  largest  C|np| 
manufacturers  of..  ^  Ltt  1 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  M^tal  Wheel  Co  ,  Havana,  III. 


LANE’S  CARRIAGE  JACK 

Bent  in  the  world.  All 
steel ;  unbreakable  ;  oper¬ 
ated  by  powerful  com¬ 
pound  levers,  and  auickly 
adjusted  to  anr  beignt.  At 
all  hardware  dealers,  of 

LANE  BROTHERS  CO.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Flri-Weathir-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling  &  Roofing  Co.. Ltd.,  Philadelphia 


Returned  to  Spain. 

She  takes  back  her  vanquished  soldiers.  We  never 
took  back  a  rod  of  Page  Fence  after  a  siege.  They 
order  more  instead. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  "Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  8ag. 
Get  his  neweatalogue.  It 
tells  all  about  The  Best 
i  Farm  Fence  Made. 

W.  J.  ADAM, 


HOLD  YOUR  WHEAT 

may  bo  good  advice  if 
given  at  the  right  time, 
but  to 

hold  your  hogs 
and  other 
stock 

where  you  want  them 

Is  of  equal 
Importance 

and  applies  at  any 
time.  We  have  the 
article  that  will  do  it. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian.  Mich. 


“BLUE  BEAUTY.” 

If  you  want  a  gate  that  always  gives  satisfac¬ 
tion,  you  will  have  to  get  the  “Blue  Beauty”  gate 
made  by  W.  H.  CLAY,  Elizabeth,  Ky. 

•&$T  AGENTS  WANTED..^ 


POULTRY  nettingat  cut  prices  to  reduce  stock;  rolls 
150  ft.  long,  3-inch  mesh  2  ft.  wide,  $1;  4  ft.,  $1.95; 
2-inch  mesh,  2  ft.  wide,  $1.25;  4  It.,  $2.40;  0  ft.,  $3.50. 
Terms.  $1  cash,  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Barbed 
wire  and  wire  nails  cheap.  Jas.  Case,  Colchester,  Ct. 


FARM  FOR  SALE' 


-Meadow  Brook  Farm,  100 
acres,  one-half  mile  from 
the  prettiest  village  in  Wayne  County.  Terms  easy 
ALLYN  BROTHERS,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK’S  £g£. 

takes  place  at  Syracuse,  week  commencing 
August  29  and  ending  September  3. 


THE  MOST  ELABORATE  EXHIBITION  EVER 
OFFERED  BY  THE  EMPIRE  STATE. 


kWELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS* 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOFf 
\ DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
I  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  TOR  CATALOGUE 
'ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS.1THACAiN.V4 


Unprecedented  Special  Attractions. 

GRAND  EVENING  PERFORMANCE,  presenting 
Pain’s  Celebrated  Manhattan  Beach  Spectacles, 

The  Full  of  Manila, 

The  Destruetion  of  Cervera’s  Fleet  at  San 
tiago,  and  all  the  up-to-date  pictures,  in  Are,  of  on 
Naval  Heroes. 

Startling  Roman  Chariot  Races. 
Wonderful  Feats  on  a  High  Wire. 

The  Greatest  Diving  Dog  in  the  World— climbing  a 
50-foot  ladder,  and  diving  from  top  into  a  net  below. 
Excursion  Rates  on  all  Railroads  entering  the  city 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 Yt  marks,  or  10V4  franc3. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honora  ble  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


with  a  binder  goes  around  cutting  grain  by  the  acre  ; 
this  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  man  with  a  small 
crop. 

O 

There  are  good  military  authorities  who  think  our 
soldiers  made  a  mistake  in  gathering  and  arming  the 
Philippine  insurgents.  These  men  feel  their  power 
and  importance,  and  are  now  likely  to  give  our  country 
more  trouble  than  the  Spaniards.  We  must  wait  for 
history  to  justify  or  condemn  our  treatment  of  these 
insurgents.  Farmers  sometimes  start  a  so-called 
“  novelty  ”  on  their  farms.  They  cultivate  it  and  pet 
it  only  to  find  at  last  that  it  is  a  perfect  pest — over¬ 
running  the  farm  and  adding  to  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  cultivation.  “Johnson  grass”,  which  was 
sent  about  the  country  several  years  ago,  proved  to  be 
in  this  class.  It  gave  good  crops,  but  ran  all  over  the 
farms,  in  some  cases  taking  possession  of  the  fields. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1898. 


\  Don’t 


That  is  our  advice  to  the  dairyman  who 
is  tempted  to  use  Preservaline  in  his 
milk  just  now.  The  weather  is  hot  and 
sticky,  and  the  milk  sours  even  with  the  best  of  care. 
Along  comes  the  tempter  and  paints  the  great  virtues 
of  his  chemicals.  Don’t  listen  to  him  !  Kick  him  out  ! 
Knowledge  that  you  are  using  such  stuff  will  ruin 
your  reputation  forever  with  all  first-class  customers. 
You  should  not  run  after  others. 


© 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  well  represented  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  We  shall  have  a  large  tent  for 
headquarters,  where  all  our  friends  will  be  welcome. 
Bring  your  lunch  baskets  or  other  packages,  and 
leave  them  with  us  while  you  see  the  sights.  Bring 
along  specimens  of  what  your  farm  will  produce.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  greet  new  friends  and  old,  and 
thus  see  what  our  readers  look  like. 


© 

“  Soap  agents”  are  at  work  in  Vermont.  Here  is  a 
warning  from  that  State  : 

People  through  this  section  should  look  out  for  a  soap  agent 
who  pretends  to  represent  a  firm  in  New  York.  He  informs  us 
that  if  we  will  buy  a  box  of  his  soap,  we  can  have  a  china  set  of 
dishes  of  240  pieces,  or  a  fine  parlor  carpet,  and  a  four-horse  team 
will  be  along  in  one  week’s  time  to  deliver  the  goods.  But  it 
never  comes. 

Of  course,  it  never  comes.  All  the  soap  in  America 
could  never  wash  the  agent's  tongue  clean  ! 

© 

Less  than  10  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  to  learn  of 
farmers  who  had  succeeded  in  harvesting  corn  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  A  few  reported  the  use  of  sleds  with  slanting 
knives  at  the  side  which  sliced  the  corn  off,  but  at 
that  time,  a  machine  that  would  cut  corn  as  a  har¬ 
vester  cuts  wheat  was  only  a  dream.  Now  these  ma¬ 
chines  are  in  successful  operation  on  thousands  of 
farms.  Manufacturers  can  hardly  make  them  fast 
enough.  This  wonderful  revolution  in  corn  harvest¬ 
ing  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the 
theory  of  to-day  is  likely  to  be  the  fact  of  to-morrow. 

© 

Reports  would  indicate  that  the  crop  of  old  wheat 
in  the  country  is  pretty  well  used  up.  Millers  need 
some  old  wheat  to  mix  with  the  new  to  make  it  mill 
properly.  It  is  reported  here  that  some  of  the  flours 
received  “  work  soft,”  as  the  trade  puts  it,  because  of 
the  lack  of  old  wheat  to  mix  with  the  new  from  which 
the  flour  was  made.  New  wheat  needs  time  to  sweat. 
With,  apparently,  a  light  crop  this  year,  and  no  re¬ 
serve  to  speak  of,  the  outlook  for  at  least  fair  prices, 
seems  good.  Texas  wheat  is  said  to  have  been 
shipped  to  California,  as  the  crop  in  the  latter  State 
is  very  short. 

© 


Changes  in  methods  of  harvesting  wheat  have  had 
much  to  do  with  its  easier  and  cheaper  production. 
A  man  doesn’t  need  to  be  very  old  to  remember  when 
a  self-rake  reaper  was  a  novelty,  and  many  a  man  not 
yet  in  middle  life  has  taken  his  turn  at  raking  off  the 
gavels  by  hand  on  the  old-time  reapers.  It  isn’t  nec¬ 
essary  to  remind  those  having  this  experience  that  it 
was  hard  work.  The  self-rake  reaper  obviated  this, 
but  the  binding  was  still  hard  work.  Now,  wherever 
grain  is  grown  to  any  extent,  the  binder  does  all  this, 
and  the  grain  is  dropped  in  bunches  of  one  dozen 
bundles  all  ready  to  set  up.  What  a  change  !  The 
binder  has  been  so  changed  and  improved  that  it  is 
now  used  on  hills  so  steep  that  it  was  formerly 
thought  impracticable  to  use  a  reaper  thereon.  In 
many  of  the  small-farm  regions  of  the  East,  a  man 


© 

In  the  account  of  the  Soldiers’  Home,  at  Bath,  page 
567,  and  in  the  recent  account  of  the  Craig  Colony  at 
Sonyea,  mention  is  made  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage 
by  leading  it  into  beds  on  which  are  growing  crops. 
The  same  methods  are  practiced  by  many  towns.  The 
vigorous  growth  of  vegetation  renders  the  sewage 
largely  innocuous.  In  several  papers  lately  we  have 
seen  vigorous  appeals  to  the  authorities  by  sapient 
penny-a-liners,  for  the  cutting  down  of  rank  weeds  in 
vacant  lots  in  town,  because  they  were  a  menace  to 
public  health.  Such  weeds  may  be  unsightly,  but 
they  are  far  from  being  a  menace  to  health,  but 
rather  the  opposite.  Still,  ’twould  be  better  if  there 
were  some  useful  crop  to  cover  the  ground,  instead  of 
weeds.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to  dispose  of  the 
farm  sewage  and  wastes. 

© 

A  new  criminal  industry  thriving  in  Chicago  is  the 
theft  of  shade  trees.  It  is  customary  for  real-estate 
firms  developing  suburban  tracts  to  plant  shade  trees 
when  laying  out  the  streets.  These  are  stolen  in 
wholesale  quantities.  It  is  learned  that  some  man, 
representing  himself  as  agent  for  a  nursery,  makes 
the  rounds  of  the  suburbs,  and  offers  to  supply  trees 
at  low  rates.  Contracts  thus  made  are  filled  with 
stolen  trees.  Suburban  tree-planters  are  accustomed 
to  having  their  evergreen  trees  stolen  for  Christmas 
greens,  and  we  knew  one  case  where  a  Chicago  man 
who  had  carefully  sodded  his  front  yard  arose  the 
next  morning  to  find  that  his  entire  lawn  had  been 
skinned  off  and  carried  away ;  but  the  shade-tree  rob¬ 
ber  is  a  new  feature.  It  is  another  argument  against 
buying  any  form  of  nursery  stock  from  irresponsible 
agents. 

© 

We  have  heard  lately  of  a  Chicago  amateur  ento¬ 
mologist  who,  having  captured  a  large  beetle  of  un¬ 
usual  appearance,  impaled  it  with  his  diamond  scarf- 
pin,  which  he  stuck  into  a  window  casing,  while  he 
hunted  up  his  appliances  for  preserving  the  insect. 
The  beetle,  however,  without  waiting  to  be  done  to 
death  with  scientific  formality,  spread  his  wings  and 
hied  away,  taking  the  young  man’s  diamond  pin  with 
him.  In  spite  of  the  hue-and-cry  sent  out  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  large  black  beetle  wearing  a  diamond  scarf- 
pin,  this  bejeweled  member  of  the  Coleoptera  is  still 
missing.  This  incident  appears  to  be  supplied  with  a 
variety  of  morals-;  one  of  them  is  the  futility  of 
diamonds  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  entomology,  while 
another  is  a  warning  against  the  slatternly  practice 
of  sticking  pins  into  a  window  casing,  and  thereby 
defacing  the  varnish.  Any  neat  housekeeper  will  aver 
that  the  loss  of  his  trinket  served  the  young  man  right. 

© 

But  a  few  weeks  ago,  occurred  the  death  of  the 
greatest  English  statesman  of  modern  times,  if  not  of 
all  times,  William  Ewart  Gladstone.  On  the  night  of 
July  30,  passed  away  the  most  powerful  statesman 
Germany  has  ever  known,  without  whom,  in  all 
probability,  the  Germany  of  to-day  would  never  have 
existed,  Prince  Otto  Bismarck.  The  careers  of  these 
two  men,  so  alike  in  many  respects,  so  different  in 
others,  and  closing  so  nearly  together,  are  well  worth 
the  study  of  all.  Above  all  things,  Bismarck  was  a 
German,  and  the  work  of  his  life  was  the  building  up 
of  the  great  German  Empire.  His  method  of  accom¬ 
plishing  his  ends  was  by  force,  and  he  stopped  at 
nothing  to  reach  the  end  desired.  He  was  more  a 
politician  than  a  statesman,  and  if  his  policy  of  yester¬ 
day  did  not  serve  his  purpose  of  to-day,  he  didn’t  hesi¬ 
tate  a  moment  to  abandon  it,  and  adopt  one  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite.  He  was  not  a  scholar,  failed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  in  any  way  during  his  university 
course,  and  had  slight  knowledge  of  history  and 
political  economy.  He  was  intensely  ambitious,  as 
well  for  his  country  as  himself,  but  was  emphatically 
a  man  of  war.  Gladstone  was  a  scholar,  a  lifelong 
student,  a  man  as  celebrated  in  literature  as  in  states¬ 
manship,  of  which  he  was  past  master.  His  conquests 


were  intellectual  ones,  and  he  was  emphatically  a  man 
of  peace,  and  a  man  of  the  common  people.  He  con¬ 
stantly  sought  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  and  to 
abolish  the  special  privileges  of  the  classes.  He  was 
a  Liberal  in  its  best  and  broadest  sense.  As  one  writer 
puts  it,  Gladstone  believed  himself  a  representative, 
Bismarck  believed  himself  a  ruler.  Each  was  a  great 
man  in  his  way,  and  did  great  things  for  his  country, 
but  what  a  difference  in  the  methods.  The  difference 
in  the  expressions  of  the  public  press  on  the  deaths  of 
these  two  men  is  well  worth  consideration.  When 
Gladstone  died,  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  in 
mourning;  the  feeling  was  that  humanity  and  civil¬ 
ization  had  lost  one  of  their  foremost  champions,  and 
the  common  people  one  of  their  ablest  defenders.  No 
such  universal  grief  is  manifest  over  the  demise  of 
the  man  of  blood  and  iron.  He  had  his  admirers,  he 
was  feared  and  hated,  but  he  was  never  loved  as  was 
England’s  illustrious  commoner.  “  Peace  hath  its 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  war.” 

Q 

Last  Spring,  an  Ohio  reader  asked  some  questions 
about  a  scheme  for  locating  a  creamery  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood.  From  his  description,  the  scheme  had  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  swindle,  though  we  did  not  know 
the  parties  personally.  Now  we  receive  the  following 
letter  : 

Thank  you  for  your  information  in  regard  to  the  creamery.  I 
was  a  little  suspicious,  and  did  not  invest;  as  it  has  turned  out,  I 
am  very  glad  I  did  not.  I  know  of  a  goodly  number  that  wish  they 
had  not,  for  it  is  a  scheme.  The  man  that  took  the  promoter  of 
it  around  received  $10  per  share,  and  as  there  were  44  shares  at 
$100  per  share,  he  received  $440 — very  good  pay  for  two  or  three 
weeks’  work.  Warn  your  readers  against  the  creamery  shark. 

Some  “  prominent  citizen  ”  usually  acts  as  devil-father 
for  the  creamery  shark  !  While  these  creameries  are 
often  disappointing  at  first,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  save  them  if  the  patrons  will  get  together  and  put 
up  the  needed  money — and  milk. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“THE  WOMEN’S  HORSE.” 

Ain’t  got  no  speed;  he’s  fat  enough  to  kill  — 

Jest  sorter  jogs  along  a  steady  course, 

An’  yet  there  ain’t  no  hundred  dollar  bill 
That  ever’ll  buy  old  Gray — the  women’s  horse. 

I  don’t  expect  he  really  earns  his  feed, 

Jest  cultivates  a  little  an’  that’s  all; 

Yet  he’s  exactly  what  the  women  need, 

To  hitch  up  now  an’  then  an’  make  a  call. 

You  know  how  women  drive— jerk  on  the  bits, 

Push  on  the  lines,  an’  cluck  an’  holler  “  whoa  ”  ! 

Enough  to  drive  a  nervous  horse  to  fits, 

But  some  old  pelter  like  old  Gray  will  go 
Like  clockwork — why,  he’ll  turn  right  out  an’  pas3 
Another  wagon— patient  as  a  saint. 

Ef  they  broke  down — he’d  go  to  eatin’  grass, 

An’  when  they  whip  him,  he  makes  no  complaint. 

I  feel  as  safe  as  can  be  when  old  Gray 
Takes  out  them  women  folks— he’s  old,  I  know, 

An’  now  an’  then  I  hear  the  women  say 
They  wished  they  had  a  horse  that  ain’t  so  slow, 

An’  yet  I’ll  bet  they’ll  miss  him  when,  some  day 
He  strikes  the  last  hard  milestone  of  his  course. 

No!  No!  There  ain’t  no  money  buys  old  Gray. 

I  couldn’t  sell  him — he’s  the  women’s  horse. 

An  “  odorless  ”  onion  is  the  latest. 

Look  out  for  the  guessing  scientist. 

A  beau  knot  often  leads  to  a  family  tie. 

A  good  apple  source — potash  and  bone. 

This  is  no  time  for  hot  words.  Ice  them. 

Seasonable  “  rubber  goods  a  dry  towel. 

Very  little  California  fruit  is  sold  in  Delaware. 

After  all,  cold  cash  is  mighty  warming  at  times. 

The  other  side  of  the  hired  man  question — page  559. 

The  evidence  is  certainly  in  favor  of  corn  harvesters. 

What  are  dog  days  ?  Days  that  make  you  feel  like  a  dog. 

The  legumes  are  the  legs  of  chemicals  and  clover  farming. 

The  reputation  of  the  Tetofsky  apple  rises  higher  by  its  sauce . 
Yes,  sir,  the  thrashing  machine  can  carry  smut  from  one  farm 
to  another. 

“  No,”  says  Mrs.  Jersey  Cow,  “  You  don’t  catch  me  suffering  at 
the  milkpate.” 

One  way  to  reform  the  back  yard  is  to  make  it  into  a  side  yard 
— which  is  a  step  to  the  front. 

No  young  man  will  save  a  dollar  whose  will  can  be  dissolved  in 
soda  water  or  roasted  with  peanuts. 

While  the  German  Germans  are  thinking  of  fighting  Uncle 
Sam,  the  American  Germans  talk  of  presenting  your  Uncle  with 
a  warship ! 

Cover  it  over!  Cover  it  over!  Give  it  an  overcoat — sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  Don’t  leave  the  farm  through  the  Winter  all  bare, 
sow  something  on  it — it’s  time  to  get  there! 

That’s  a  good  point  Mr.  Jamison  makes  on  j>age  559  in  saying 
that,  where  one  has  land  not  naturally  suited  to  wheat  culture, 
his  duty  is  to  change  it  by  artificial  means. 

In  a  recent  advertisement  for  a  place  in  a  creamery,  a  western 
man  says  that  he  uses  “  neither  liquor,  tobacco,  opium  nor  pro¬ 
fanity  !  ”  There’s  an  evil  quartette  for  you. 

Mr.  Dwyer’s  account  of  the  strawberry  bed  that  was  covered 
with  ice  last  Winter  in  order  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  fruit, 
opens  a  great  field  for  suggestion  and  experiment.  There  may 
be  something  in  this  where  ice  is  cheap  enough. 

Where  is  Honolulu?  In  Hawaii,  most  of  us  would  answer. 
But  it  isn’t;  it  i9  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  Hilo  is  the  main  port  of 
the  island  of  Hawaii.  When  we  look  at  that  map  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  on  page  537,  we  begin  to  realize  how  much  we  don’t  know 
about  our  new  possessions. 
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Among  the  Marketmen 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Baskets  of  Assorted  Fruits.— On  many  of  the 
fruit  stands,  one  now  sees  numerous  neat,  handled 
baskets  holding,  probably,  three  or  four  quarts  each, 
of  pears,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  sometimes  a  banana 
or  two,  and  other  seasonable  fruits.  The  assortment 
in  these  baskets  varies  according  to  the  season.  They 
are  just  what  many  travelers  appreciate,  and  many 
people  buy  them  for  family  use,  as  they  give  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  fruits  at  the  price  one  would  usually  have 
to  pay  for  a  basket  of  a  single  kind  of  fruit.  Just  now 
these  baskets  are  being  sold  for  25  cents  each  ;  the 
price,  of  course,  will  vary  according  to  the  season  and 
the  abundance  and  selling  price  of  the  various  fruits 
of  which  the  assortment  is  composed.  Later,  grapes 
will  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  assortment. 

X  X  t 

Bargain-Counter  Vegetables.  —  The  bargain 
counters  in  this  case  are  the  wagons  and  pushcarts, 
used  by  the  wagon-boys  and  hucksters.  Whenever 
there  is  a  glut  in  the  market,  of  some  particular  vege¬ 
table,  one  always  sees  numerous  loads  of  this  vegetable 
being  hawked  around  the  streets  at  very  low  prices. 
One  week  it  may  be  cabbages ;  another  week  onions, 
another  week  corn  or  potatoes.  Recently,  cucumbers 
have  been  very  low  in  price,  selling  wholesale  at  30  to  50 
cents  a  barrel,  and  many  a  wagon-load  of  them  has  been 
sold  at  bargain  prices.  Thus,  those  who  must  economize 
in  buying,  secure  a  variety,  and  at  the  same  time,  at 
prices  which  they  can  afford.  It  amounts 
really  to  about  the  same  change  as  may 
be  had  by  those  with  more  money,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  latter  suit  their  special 
tastes  on  particular  days,  while  those 
who  buy  these  bargain-counter  vege¬ 
tables,  suit  their  tastes  to  those  which  • 
are  cheapest  for  the  time  being.  It  is 
a  very  good  thing  all  around,  because  it 
cleans  up  the  market  of  much  produce 
which  might  otherwise  be  a  total  loss. 

t  X  $ 

Shipping  Five  Fowls. — 1  have  seen, 
lately,  as  I  have  seen  and  commented 
upon,  year  after  year,  during  the  ship¬ 
ping  season,  for  many  years  past,  large 
numbers  of  crates  of  live  poultry,  sent 
in  by  express,  the  crates  weighing  twice 
as  much  as  necessary.  Many  times  they 
consist  simply  of  a  box  made  out  of 
lumber,  at  least  an  inch  thick,  the  top 
covered  with  slats  or  narrow  pieces  of 
board,  the  latter  often  twice  as  thick 
as  necessary.  These  coops  should  be 
made  just  as  light  as  possible  and  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose.  The  bottom  should  be 
tight,  all  the  rest  slatted,  and  the  nar¬ 
rower  the  slats,  the  better.  Lath  makes 
the  best  material.  The  coops  should 
not  be  so  large  that  two  men  cannot 
handle  them  readily  and  easily,  as  this 
insures  more  careful  handling.  It  is 
better  if  a  slatted  partition  is  put  through 
the  middle,  as  this  divides  the  fowls, 
putting  fewer  together,  and  keeps  them  from  all 
sliding  into  one  end  of  the  coop  in  a  heap,  if  the 
coop  is  tipped  up  on  end.  Many  fowls  are  suffo¬ 
cated  because  of  proper  precautions  not  being  taken. 
Food  and  water  should  be  provided,  and  the  coops 
should  not  be  overcrowded.  Great  loss  results  from 
overlooking  the  latter  precaution.  The  fowls  should 
be  graded,  also,  the  best  grades  being  put  together, 
and  chicks  and  fowls  packed  separately.  But  don’t 
pay  heavy  express  charges  on  boxes  made  of  such 
thick,  heavy  lumber. 

X  X  X 

More  Fraudulent  Commission  Merchants. — I 

was  just  shown  a  letter  by  a  commission  merchant 
who  had  received  it  from  one  of  his  former  shippers 
in  the  South.  This  shipper  had  formerly  sent  him 
large  quantities  of  different  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
common  with  other  of  his  neighbors.  At  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  shipping  season,  he  received 
stencil  plates  and  circular  letters  from  another  com¬ 
mission  merchant,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing.  This 
man  made  big  promises,  and  told  of  the  high  prices 
he  could  get  for  just  the  products  this  shipper  had  to 
dispose  of.  Being  a  stranger,  he  suggested  a  small 
trial  shipment.  This  was  made.  Returns  came 
promptly  at  prices  almost  double  those  returned  by 
other  commission  men.  This  was  enough.  The  other 
commission  men  had  been  swindling  him  by  not  re¬ 
turning  him  enough  for  his  goods.  He  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors  immediately  made  large  shipments  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  When  the  letter  I  saw  was  written,  they  were 
still  waiting  for  returns  for  these  shipments,  amount¬ 
ing,  probably,  to  hundreds  of  dollars.  Furthermore, 


they  could  get  no  replies  to  their  communications, 
and  the  shipper  is  now  ready  again  to  ship  to  his  old 
commission  merchant.  He  writes  him  a  plaintive 
letter  and  asks  him  if  he  cannot  help  him  out  and 
secure  justice  upon  this  other  man  who  has  been 
robbing  him.  It  is  the  same  old  story  over  again, 
which  has  been  told  and  retold  in  these  columns 
dozens  of  times,  and  which  is  perfectly  familiar  to 
every  commission  merchant  in  the  trade.  It  is  a  trick 
that  almost  invariably  secures  shipments  to  persons 
without  credit,  and  who  are  unknown,  often  even  by 
name,  to  reputable  marketmen. 

t  X  X 

What’s  in  a  Name. — “  What  a  name  for  a  plum  !  ” 
said  one  dealer  in  speaking  about  the  Wild  Goose 
plums.  “Those  are  fairly  good  plums,  and  ought  to 
sell  well  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name,  Wild 
Goose,  gives  many  people  a  wrong  impression  about 
them,  and  that  their  sale  is  injured  accordingly.  Say 
what  you  will,  an  attractive  name  helps  wonderfully 
in  selling  any  kind  of  fruit.  Of  course,  the  name  is 
not  everything,  but  it  has  a  certain  effect.” 

X  X  X 

Low  Prices  for  Ducks. — “What  is  the  matter 
with  the  duck  market  ?  ”  I  asked  one  of  the  largest 
receivers  in  the  city  the  other  day.  “  The  production 
has  exceeded  the  demand,”  he  said.  “  I  never  before 
knew  Long  Island  ducks  to  bring  such  low  prices  as 
this  year.  It  is  simply  that  the  growers  have  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  the  market  could  take  care  of.  New 
plants  have  been  springing  up  around  the  country, 


and  they  have  all  been  turning  them  out  by  the  thou¬ 
sands.”  It  is  probable  that,  on  the  large  scale  on 
which  this  business  is  now  conducted  and  with  all  the 
facilities  possessed  by  these  duck  growers,  they  can 
make  a  small  profit  even  at  existing  prices.  But  there 
certainly  cannot  be  very  much  money  in  it,  and  there 
is  not  the  least  encouragement  for  a  new  beginner  to 
engage  in  the  business. 


A  FIVE-TON  GRASS  CROP. 

HOW  IT  IS  PRODUCED  AND  MADE. 

Part  III. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Grass  a  Hearty  Eater. — Grass  makes  a  quick, 
rapid  growth  when  it  once  starts.  A  ton  of  Timothy 
hay  contains  over  30  pounds  of  nitrogen,  40  of  potash 
and  15  of  phosphoric  acid.  You  will  see,  therefore, 
that  five  tons  of  such  hay  represent  a  heavy  draft 
upon  the  soil.  To  sustain  this  heavy  and  quick  growth, 
the  soil  must  be  fed  with  available  plant  food  put  on 
just  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  Clark  does  not  like  stable  manure  for  the  grass 
crop.  It  seeds  the  ground  to  weeds,  which  have  no 
place  in  good  hay.  The  place  for  manure  is  on  some 
crop  like  corn,  where  constant  and  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  possible.  This  keeps  out  the  weeds  which  are 
seeded  with  the  manure,  and  after  another  year  of 
careful  culture,  the  ground  may  be  fitted  for  grass. 
There  is  no  way  to  cultivate  grass  land,  however,  and 
the  manure  weeds  grow  and  thrive  between  the 
Timothy  plants.  Mr.  Clark  found  some  dock  in  the 
field  this  year.  This  was  cleared  out  by  cutting  the 


roots  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  but  of  course,  this  would 
be  impossible  with  smaller  weeds.  The  object  of  the 
thorough  working  before  the  grass  seed  was  sown 
was  to  kill  out  the  weeds  that  were  then  growing  in 
the  soil.  After  all  this  work,  it  would  be  nonsense  to 
seed  the  land  to  weeds  again  by  putting  on  manure. 

Another  reason  why  Mr.  Clark  does  not  use  manure 
is  because  a  mulch  would  form  a  hiding  place  for  mice, 
and  kill  out  more  or  less  of  the  grass.  Wherever  you 
find  a  clump  of  manure  or  a  thick  bunch  of  refuse  in 
the  meadow,  you  are  likely  to  find  dead  grass.  Mr. 
Clark  clips  off  the  grass  in  the  Fall  and  rakes  the  tore 
or  dead  grass  away.  Experiment  has  shown  him  time 
and  again  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  leave  a  coating  of 
manure  or  refuse  on  Timothy  meadows.  Strawber¬ 
ries  are  helped  by  mulching  them  after  the  ground 
has  frozen.  Many  farmers  put  the  manure  during 
Summer  and  Fall  on  the  sod  that  is  to  be  plowed  under 
for  corn  the  following  Spring.  There  are,  probably, 
no  other  cases  where  it  is  not  better  to  plow  the 
manure  into  the  ground.  As  this  cannot  be  done  on 
the  grass  crop,  Mr.  Clark  does  not  want  it  on  his  field. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  you  cannot  grow  five  tons  of 
grass  to  the  acre  and  use  stable  manure  for  plant  food. 

Fertilizers  Are  Best. — For  reasons  given  above, 
Mr.  Clark  does  not  use  manure  on  the  grass.  To  sup¬ 
ply  the  great  demands  for  plant  food,  he  uses  ferti¬ 
lizers.  There  are  no  weed  seeds  in  fertilizers.  They 
are  fine,  and  may  be  scattered  evenly  so  that  every 
square  inch  of  soil  will  have  its  share.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  when  we  remember  that,  in  order  to  produce 
five  tons  per  acre,  the  grass  must  be  thick.  Mr.  Clark 
uses  a  fertilizer  mixed  by  The  Rogers  & 
Hubbard  Company.  A  good  mixture  for 
such  grass  would  be  one  part  each  by 
weight  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of 
potash  and  three  parts  of  fine  ground 
bone.  In  using  such  a  mixture,  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  broadcast  the  muriate 
and  bone  at  the  time  of  seeding,  or,  in 
subsequent  years,  in  the  Fall,  after  the 
second  cutting.  The  nitrate  of  soda  may 
be  used  in  the  Spring.  This  is  a  soluble 
and  quick  form  of  nitrogen  needed  just 
as  the  grass  starts  to  make  its  rank 
Spring  growth. 

Mr.  Clark  puts  the  fertilizer  on  with 
great  care — running  lines  across  the  field 
and  thus  getting  the  fertilizer  evenly 
spread.  Every  year,  600  or  more  pounds 
of  the  fertilizer  are  used.  Even  on  his 
strong  soil,  he  said  that  a  failure  to  fer¬ 
tilize  each  year  would  cut  down  the 
grass  by  one-half.  Not  only  this,  but  if 
feeding  were  stopped,  the  Timothy  and 
Red-top  would  suffer,  and  worthless 
grasses  and  weeds  would  come  in.  These 
cultivated  grasses  are  like  improved 
animals.  They  have  not  been  bred  for 
hustling,  but  are  intended  to  utilize  and 
appropriate  large  quantities  of  plant 
food.  If  we  expect  heavy  grass,  we 
must  feed  for  it.  In  seeding,  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  worked  in  with  the  seed — 
harrowed  again  and  again  in  order  to 
secure  a  perfect  distribution. 

It  will  be  seen  that  “five  tons  per  acre  ” 
involve  work,  care,  patience  and  some  expense.  The 
farmer  who  undertakes  this  method  of  grass  culture 
must  be  prepared  to  spend  some  money  at  it.  The 
land  itself  must  be  natural  grass  land — that  is, 
naturally  moist  and  at  the  same  time  well  drained. 
In  seeding  light  or  sandy  soils,  the  seed  should  be 
put  in  deeper  than  on  heavy  land,  and  thoroughly 
rolled.  A  farmer  cannot  expect  to  grow  five  tons  per 
acre  on  rough  or  stony  land. 

Mr.  Clark’s  grass  land  was  originally  a  rough  huckle¬ 
berry  pasture,  but  the  grubs  and  roots  were  all  dug 
out,  the  rocks  blown  out  and  the  stones  picked  up. 
All  these  things  were  necessary  before  the  land  could 
be  properly  smoothed  and  graded.  Many  farmers 
may  be  willing  enough  to  buy  the  seed  and  the  ferti¬ 
lizer,  but  they  will  fail  in  giving  the  seed-bed  that 
perfect  condition  which  grass  seed  demands.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  work  soil  too  much  before  seed¬ 
ing  to  grass.  Do  not  take  the  wheat  crop  as  your 
standard  for  soil  preparation.  h.  w.  c. 


The  use  of  iron  and  steel  rooting  and  siding  offers  very  many 
advantages.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  longest-lived  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  action  of  the  elements.  It  is  lightning- proof  in 
the  sense  that,  if  a  building  so  covered  were  stricken,  the  iron 
would  not  take  tire,  neither  would  there  be  any  damage.  There 
is  said  to  be  no  case  on  record  of  a  building  covered  with  iron  or 
steel  roofing  having  been  damaged  in  any  manner  by  lightning. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  area  of  metal  scatters  and  con¬ 
ducts  the  electric  fluid  off  into  the  air  without  harm.  It  can’t 
blow  off,  as  is  often  the  case  with  ordinary  shingles.  When  the 
length  of  service  is  considered,  it  is  cheaper  than  shingles,  wood¬ 
siding,  composition,  gravel,  paper,  etc.  The»,  it  can  be  laid  by 
anybody;  it  doesn’t  take  a  special  mechanic  to  do  the  work. 
Gedge  Brothers  Iron  and  Roofing  Company,  of  Anderson,  Ind., 
publish  a  little  booklet  on  the  subject  of  roofing.  Send  for  a  copy. 


UNCLE  SAM  SPOILS  A  GOOD  MAP.  Fig.  262. 

The  New  York  Herald  pictures  Uncle  Sam  at  work  with  his  shears  clipping  a  few  blocks  out 
of  the  map.  Dame  Europe  looks  on  in  horror,  but  doesn’t  relish  the  job  of  interfering  with  the 
old  gentleman. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Limes  appear  to  be  unusually  plenti¬ 
ful  this  year.  A  great  many  people 
never  use  this  fruit,  but  it  is  as  service¬ 
able  as  a  lemon,  and  gives  a  slight 
variation  of  flavor.  The  freshly-squeezed 
lime  juice  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
bottled  juice  sold  by  grocers.  Limes 
form  an  agreeable  acid  with  baked  or 
boiled  fish,  and  they  are  also  used  in  a 
variety  of  Summer  drinks,  and  in  salad 
dressing. 

* 

There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which 
one  may  use  stale  bread,  and  here  is  one 
which  will  include  crumbs  and  scraps  of 
cheese :  Beat  together  two  eggs,  one 
pint  of  milk,  and  half  a  small  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  Butter  six  thin  slices  of 
light  stale  bread,  divide  in  halves,  and 
soak  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  batter. 
Arrange  the  bread  in  a  pudding  dish, 
and  cover  each  slice  thickly  with  grat  d 
cheese.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  15 
minutes,  and  serve  at  once.  This  is  a 
very  nourishing  dish,  and  will  be  excel¬ 
lent  as  a  substitute  for  meat. 


BACK  FROM  CUBA. 

The  men  shown  in  Fig.  263  are  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  brought  to  New 
York  on  the  transport  Olivette.  Some 
of  them  are  clothed  in  the  check  ging¬ 
ham  pajamas,  furnished  by  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  which  have  been  made  by 
Red  Cross  auxiliaries  in  many  localities. 
It  is  said  that,  in  spite  of  unfavorable 
surroundings,  the  percentage  of  recov¬ 
eries  among  the  wounded  is  larger  than 
in  any  other  American  war.  This  is 
partly  because  of  improved  antiseptic 
treatment,  and  partly  because  the  Mauser 
bullet  makes  a  small,  clean  hole,  with¬ 
out  mangling  or  shattering.  But  as  we 
receive  accounts  of  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  surgical  care  at  the  front,  together 
with  a  similar  lack  of  absolute  necessi¬ 
ties  upon  the  transports  bringing 
wounded  to  this  country,  we  feel  that 
there  is  need  for  a  most  searching  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  organization  of  the 
medical  corps. 

In  the  Outlook  for  July  30,  George 
Kennan,  in  his  Story  of  the  War,  de¬ 
scribes  the  First  Division  Field  Hospital 
after  the  battle  of  July  1.  He  tells  of 
surgeons  who  stood  at  the  operating 
tables  for  21  consecutive  hours,  while 
the  wounded  men  lay  upon  the  ground 
for  hours,  without  shelter  from  blazing 
sun,  chilly  dew  or  rain.  No  organized 
provision  had  been  made  to  give  them 


stretched,  as  linoleum  always  docs. 
When  it  had  been  down  for  two  years, 
there  were  bulging  places  in  it.  We 
took  it  all  up,  turned  the  sides  that  had 
been  next  to  the  wall  to  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  after  we  had  it  well  fitted 
again,  we  tacked  it  down.  It  has  never 
needed  taking  up  since.” 

“  It  must  be  hard  work  to  take  it  up,” 
said  Mrs.  Lewis. 

“  It  is  awkward  to  handle,”  responded 
Mrs.  Carey;  “but  I  think  that  Mr. 
Carey  and  James  did  not  work  at  it  over 
an  hour.  Twice  a  year  I  rub  it  over 
with  turpentine  and  linseed  oil.  The 
oil  may  be  either  raw  or  boiled  ;  just 
enough  turpentine  to  make  it  spread 
easily.  This  takes  but  a  few  minutes, 
no  longer  than  it  does  to  wash  it  with 
water.  I  put  it  on  after  supper,  and  the 
floor  is  ready  to  use  the  next  morning. 
It  is  the  oil  that  has  kept  the  figures 
from  -wearing  off.  When  I  mop,  I  put  a 
little  kerosene  oil  in  the  water,  and  that 
leaves  the  surface  of  the  linoleum  bright. 
Of  course,  where  linoleum  has  hard 
usage  in  the  kitchen,  it  needs  to  be 
scrubbed  with  a  brush  occasionally,  but 
since  our  children  have  grown  too  old  to 
drop  jelly,  and  spill  bread  and  milk,  I 
seldom  find  it  necessary  to  scrub  in  the 
dining-room.” 

“  Your  painted  and  oiled  floors — how 
do  you  care  for  them  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Lewis. 


In  an  Indiana  town,  the  electric  rail¬ 
way  company  recently  discharged  the 
men  employed  as  car  conductors,  and 
put  young  women  in  their  places,  these 
women  receiving,  it  is  said,  a  salary  of 
$20  a  month.  The  patrons  of  the  road 
are  disgusted  with  this  change,  and  are 
showing  their  feeling  by  boycotting  the 
road,  and  refusing  to  ride  upon  these 
cars.  It  is  not  that  the  women  them¬ 
selves  are  objects  of  disfavor,  but  it  is 
asserted  that  the  women  so  employed  are 
not  obliged  to  do  manual  work  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,  and  they  have  thrown  men  out  of 
employment.  It  is  likely  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  discussed  with  interest  by 
various  labor  organizations. 

* 


People  often-comment  on  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  modern  girls  are  taller  than 
their  mothers.  It  would  appear  as  though 
this  were  another  example  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  law  of  supply  and  demand,  for  in 
a  great  many  business  vocations,  tall 
women  are  given  the  preference  over 
short  ones.  In  the  cloak  and  suit  de¬ 
partments  of  the  largest  stores,  espec¬ 
ially,  a  short  girl  has  little  chance  of 
employment.  This  is  easily  explained 
when  we  consider  how  well  a  gown  or 
wrap  is  shown  off  by  a  tall  wearer.  An 
employer  recently  told  us  that  he  would 
employ  a  tall  young  woman  by  preferenoe 
even  as  clerk  or  stenographer,  because 
she  was  more  commanding  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  made  a  more  dignified  im¬ 
pression  in  the  office.  According  to  this, 
we  must  grow  a  crop  of  tall  girls  to 
meet  the  demand. 

* 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  not,  per¬ 
haps,  very  progressive  in  some  respects, 
but  the  newest  of  new  women  may  look 
with  respect  upon  the  privileges  accorded 
the  native  Tagal  women  in  Luzon.  The 
laws  regarding  the  property  of  married 
persons  are  entirely  in  favor  of  the  wife. 
The  property  of  a  bride  is  never  settled 
upon  her  husband.  If  a  bankrupt  has 
invested  some  of  his  wife’s  money  in  his 
business,  she  is  included  among  the 
creditors.  A  man  has  no  claim  on  the 
estate  of  his  dead  wife,  unless  she  has 
executed  a  deed  in  his  favor.  A  married 
woman  continues  to  use  her  maiden 
name,  to  which  she  adds  that  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  with  the  prefix  de  ;  this  is  dropped 
if  she  becomes  a  widow.  Women  are 
employed  in  many  of  the  staple  indus¬ 
tries,  while  the  men  attend  to  household 
duties.  It  is  difficult  to  hix-e  women  as 
nurses  and  maids,  so  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  European  families  to  hire  boys  for 
sxxch  positions. 


food  or  drink,  and  many  had  been  with¬ 
out  nourishment  or  water  for  12  to  24 
hours.  After  being  operated  upon,  the 
men  were  laid  on  the  water-soaked 
ground  outside,  half-naked,  without 
blankets  or  bedding.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  scenes  of  horx-or  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nan  describes  ;  horrors  borne  with  silent 
heroism  by  the  wounded  men. 

When  the  Red  Cross  Society  assumed 
charge,  there  was  an  immediate  change 
in  conditions.  No  one  can  say  a  word  of 
anything  but  praise  concerning  the  heroic 
field  sui-geons,  who  toiled  in  the  face  of 
constant  danger  ;  but  there  is  something 
wrong,  some  lack  of  organization,  when 
oixr  wounded  men  must  suffer  unspeak¬ 
able  tortures  through  the  want  of  bare 
necessities.  It  gives  the  impression  that 
the  Red  Cross  Society  is  more  efficient 
than  the  United  States  army  medical  de¬ 
partment. 

MRS.  CAREY’S  FLOORS. 

“  How  is  it  that  your  linoleum  and 
your  painted  floors  always  look  so  clean; 
do  you  scrub  every  day  ?”  asked  Mrs. 
Lewis,  glancing  about  her  neighbor’s 
dining-room,  where  never  a  speck  of 
dust  seemed  to  find  a  lodging  place. 

“This  linoleum  we  put  down  in  the 
dining-room  ten  years  ago,”  began  Mrs. 
Carey.  “  I  don’t  like  carpet  in  a  dining¬ 
room- where  there  are  children.  Linoleum 
is  warmer  and  quieter  than  painted  or 
oiled  floors,  and  I  took  the  lightest 
weight  I  could  find  ;  of  course,  it  was, 
also,  the  cheapest.  I  reasoned  that  it 
would  be  less  likely  to  crack  when  it 


“  In  about  the  same  way  as  I  do  the 
linoleum.  But  now,  Mrs.  Lewis,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  really  do  less  scrubbing 
and  mopping  than  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  though  I  have  not  one  room  with 
the  floor  entirely  covered  with  carpet. 
After  a  room  is  swept,  I  put  my  hand  in¬ 
side  a  loose  glove,  or  sometimes  it  is  an 
old  stocking,  then  with  a  soft  rag  that  is 
dampened  with  kerosene  oil,  I  wipe  the 
bare  floor  about  the  edge  of  the  room. 
The  cloth  gathers  the  dust  very  readily. 
Every  week  thei’e  is  an  accumulation  of 
these  dirty  kerosene  cloths.  After  our 
weekly  washing  is  done,  before  taking 
the  boiler  from  the  stove,  we  drop  the 
cloths  into  it.  Kerosene  oil  loosens  dirt ; 
so  the  cloths,  without  much  effort  on 
our  part,  are  made  to  look  semi-respect¬ 
able,  and  may  be  used  again  and  again, 
until  worn  out.” 

“Now,  Mrs.  Carey,  I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  I  am  insatiable,  but  I  do  want 
you  to  tell  me  how  to  scrub  a  floor  prop¬ 
erly.  I  have  never  been  taught,  and  when 
my  floors  dry  after  a  scrubbing,  they 
never  look  clean  like  yours.” 

“  In  the  first  place,”  answered  Mrs. 
Carey,  “  I  use  plenty  of  warm  water. 
When  I  scrub  the  kitchen,  I  change  the 
water  at  least  once.  Then  I  use  a  hard 
scrubbing  brush,  a  large  soft  cloth, 
usually  an  old  knife  undei’garment,  and 
have  at  hand  a  bar  of  laundry  soap  ;  I 
use  the  soap  quite  freely  on  the  brush, 
but  not  at  all  on  the  floor  cloth.  I  scrub 
about  a  yard  squai'e  at  a  time,  just 
give  it  a  good  hard,  quick  scrubbing 
with  the  brush  and  plenty  of  soap  and 


water  ;  then  I  wipe  it  with  the  cloth,  dip 
the  cloth  up  and  down  in  the  water, 
wring  it  out  and  wipe  the  place  over 
again.  I  wipe  it  as  nearly  dry  as  possi¬ 
ble,  then  move  on  to  the  next  place,  and 
so  on  until  I  have  finished.  Probably 
your  failure  is  in  not  using  enough  wrater 
or  in  not  wiping  the  floor  as  nearly  dry 
as  you  could.” 

“  How  do  you  make  your  zinc  look  so 
bright  ?  Mine  looks  streaked  and  ugly  ; 
there  are  white  spots  on  it.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,  some  of  them  are  like 
that.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  !  When  you've 
scrubbed  it,  rub  it  over  with  a  cloth  wet 
with  kerosene,  and  ’twill  come  bright.” 

CARRIE  B.  SANBORN. 


HOT  WEATHER  FARE. 

Hearty  appetites  that  ask  no  pamper¬ 
ing  are  usually  what  the  farmer’s  wife 
has  to  cater  to,  no  matter  how  sultry 
the  skies,  though,  I  suppose,  we  all  see 
days  of  flagging  zest  in  August,  when  to 
eat  seems  a  wearily  useless  custom.  But 
people  who  are  up  to  enjoy  the  dewy 
freshness  of  early  morning  are  not 
usually  of  the  class  who  can  take  only  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll,  with  mayhap,  a 
spoonful  of  oatmeal  smothered  in  cream 
and  sugar,  for  breakfast.  A  hearty  meal 
most  of  us  must  set  forth,  even  for  the 
first  one  of  the  day.  While  few  men  can 
be  made  content  without  some  sort  of 
meat  at  least  twice  a  day,  I  think  we  all 
manage,  with  what  cleverness  we  are 
mistress  of,  to  lessen  as  we  can  the  use 
of  heavy  meats,  serving  generous  help¬ 
ings  of  any  cereals  and  breakfast  dishes 
that  have  proved  acceptable. 

To  the  housekeeper  of  old-fashioned 
notions,  who  says  that  her  people  will 
not  eat  cereals,  let  me  urge  that,  possi- 
bly,  her  manner  in  offering  what  she 
herself  but  half  approves  may  have 
somewhat  to  do  with  the  opinion  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  rest  of  the  family 
If  you  wish  your  people  to  eat  oatmeal, 
don’t  offer  it  doubtingly  with  an  I-don't- 
suppose-you-like-it  manner,  as  if  it  were 
an  unwelcome  potion  to  be  taken  with 
what  fortitude  might  be  mustered  to  the 
ordeal.  Treating  an  article  of  food  with 
respect  goes  far  towards  causing  others 
to  respect  it.  Taking  it  for  gi’anted  that 
a  child  will  like  any  sort  of  meat  or 
vegetable  is  so  much  better  than  ques¬ 
tioning  its  likes  and  dislikes,  the  habit 
of  enjoying  every  sort  of  wholesome 
food  being,  in  later  life,  so  great  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  aside  from  its  necessity  if  one 
would  appear  well-bred. 

Generous  dishfuls  of  two  or  three  sorts 
of  vegetables  with  cold  meat  cut  very 
thin  and  spi-ead  tastefully  on  a  large 
platter,  will  often  satisfy  the  noonday 
appetite  by  their  appeal  to  the  eye,  when 
less  tact  in  serving  would  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  had  been  “  nothing 
to  eat.”  If  we  ai-e  to  make  the  family 
content  with  less  meat,  the  necessity  of 
providing  more  of  other  eatables  is 
foi’ced  upon  us,  for  habits  and  country 
air,  with  plenty  of  work,  allow  but  a 
slight  falling  off  in  the  bulk  of  the  food 
taken,  though  doubtless,  we  do  all  eat 
more  than  we  ought  during  hot  weather. 
But  they  who  lecture  us  upon  overeating 
should  remember  that  constant  activity 
usually  means  prompt  digestion,  and 
that  though  they  who  sit  much  doubt¬ 
less  do  a  large  proportion  of  the  world’s 
thinking,  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  what  would  be  good  advice  for  them 
may  be  wasted  wisdom  for  people  of 
other  habits. 

The  general  purpose  to  use  as  light 
sorts  of  food  during  the  heated  tei-m  as 
will  content  the  family  seems  to  me 
about  all  the  farm  housekeeper  can  do  in 
deference  to  hot  weather  ;  but  the  when 
and  how  of  her  labor  lies  more  nearly  in 
her  own  hands,  and  right  here  can  her 
skill  and  ingenuity  be  exercised.  Good 
planning  goes  far  toward  lightening 
labor.  Getting  the  heaviest,  most  heat¬ 
ing  tasks  off  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  cook¬ 
ing  at  one  time  as  much  food  as  can  be 
safely  carried  forward,  substituting 
fruits  and  cold  desserts  for  hot  puddings 
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and  pies,  as  frequently  as  the  masculine 
temper  allows,  honoring  all  sorts  of 
cereals  and  fruits  with  an  acknowledged 
place  on  the  hill  of  fare,  all  seem  steps 
in  the  line  of  sensible  administration. 
Encouraging  the  children  to  acquire  a 
liking  for  everything  wholesome,  and 
experimenting  with  all  sorts  of  break¬ 
fast  dishes  that  enlarge  the  variety  be¬ 
yond  the  monotonous  rounds  of  potato 
and  meat,  meat  and  potato,  seem  good 
avenues  for  effort. 

As  to  the  third  meal  of  the  day,  what¬ 
ever  helps  to  make  this  a  contrast  in 
Summer  to  the  slippers  of  cold-weather 
nights,  seems  worth  while.  Surely  we 
who,  rising  early,  breakfast  heartily  and 
dine  over-abundantly  at  midday,  have 
no  need  to  tempt  the  appetite  with 
relishes  and  sweets  at  night.  Against 
our  bountiful  breakfasts,  should  be,  to 
keep  the  balance  evenly  set  for  health, 
a  rather  abstemious  meal  at  the  day’s 
end.  When  milk  is  not  disliked  or  found 
ill-suited  to  the  individual,  nothing  seems 
better  chosen  than  a  supper  of  bread  and 
milk  ;  bread  and  butter,  berries  or  stewed 
fruit  and  a  glass  of  milk  being  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  those  who  prefer  it,  or  the  two 
being  alternated  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
Cookies  and  simple  sorts  of  cake  are,  of 
course,  not  out  of  place. 

It  has  become  so  much  the  custom  to 
make  cakes  rich  and  over-sweet  with  fill¬ 
ings  and  frostings  of  various  sorts,  that 
it  seems  as  though,  for  the  sake  of  our 
stomachs,  the  next  move  should  be  to 
set  rich  cakes  aside  as  dainties  for  birth¬ 
day  celebrations,  holidays  and  company. 
If  we  wear  our  best  dresses  every  day, 
there’s  nothing  seems  fine  for  Sunday, 
and  to  let  children  lose  the  pleasure  there 
might  be  in  simple  treats  because  every¬ 
day  indulgence  has  made  everything 
common,  seems  a  real  pity,  even  though 
no  serious  question  of  deranged  diges¬ 
tions  were  at  stake.  p.  t.  primrose. 


On  the  Wing. 

THE  WARDS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

NKW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS' 
HOME. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

A  Veterans’  Resting  Place.  —  We 
may  not  open  a  daily  paper  now  with¬ 
out  reading  some  deed  of  heroism,  some 
hairbreadth  escape,  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  It  is  nearly  40  years  since  our 
people  were  stirred  by  similar  scenes, 
and  a  new  crop  of  heroes  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  old.  The  men  who  marched 
and  fought  in  the  Sixties,  are  passing 
away,  but  there  is  quite  an  army  of 
them  yet,  and  many  of  them  are  cared 
for  by  the  Republic.  The  main  institu¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  for  the  care  of 
aged  and  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  is 
at  Rath,  Steuben  County.  This  is  a 
model  institution  of  its  kind,  and  is  a 
village  in  itself.  The  beautiful  site  of 
the  Home,  and  its  well-kept  surround¬ 
ings,  make  it  a  park  or  show  place  for 
the  town  of  Bath. 

The  Home  and  Its  Surroundings. — 
The  entry  to  the  grounds  is  shaded  by 
fine  trees,  the  site  being  rolling  land, 
sloping  up  to  a  steep  hillside  at  the  rear. 
Well-kept  grass  and  bright  flower  beds 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  place. 
One  meets  blue-clad  veterans  every¬ 
where  ;  some  working,  some  strolling 
about,  and  some  resting  with  the  apathy 
of  tired  old  age.  There  are  great  groups 
of  buildings,  new  and  old,  and  high 
above  them,  on  the  sloping  hillside,  a 
grassy  field  surrounded  by  trees,  where 
more  than  1,100  white  headstones  stand 
at  attention,  to  mark  the  resting  place 
of  those  who  have  answered  their  last 
roll-call.  That  quiet  cemetery  was  a  sad 
sight  to  me,  suggesting  a  lonely  end 
away  from  home  or  kindred  ;  but  as  the 
quartermaster  observed,  with  military 
decision,  “Where  would  they  be  better 
than  among  their  old  comrades  ?  Uncle 
Sam  takes  care  of  them  living,  and  lays 
them  away  decently  when  dead,  and 
that’s  more  than  their  own  kin  is  willing 
to  do,  in  a  good  many  cases  !  ” 


The  Care  of  the  Inmates. — The  man¬ 
agement  of  such  an  institution  as  this  is 
naturally  different  from  one  where  the 
wards  are  young  or  able-bodied.  They 
are  all  men  past  middle  life — none,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  under  50 — many  of  them  partly 
disabled  by  wounds  or  sickness.  A  few 
of  them  look  hale  and  vigorous,  in  spite 
of  the  encroachments  of  age,  but  the 
majority  seem  unfit  for  any  sustained 
effort.  The  more  vigorous  among  them 
assist  in  work  about  the  garden,  and 
other  small  occupations,  renovate  mat¬ 
tresses,  and  aid  in  the  laundry  ;  but  they 
receive  a  small  fixed  sum  of  wages  for 
this  work.  There  is,  also,  a  squad  of  50 
detailed  to  wait  at  mess  in  the  dining- 
hall,  the  men  taking  turns  in  this  work, 
but  of  course,  they  are  not  paid  for  this. 

Military  Discipline  in  the  Home. — 
Naturally  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  among  so  many,  all  adults  of 
fixed  habits,  without  efficient  manage¬ 
ment.  The  routine  and  government  are 
those  of  a  camp  ;  the  superintendent  is  a 
military  officer ;  the  steward  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  quartermaster,  and  certain  of  the 
men,  as  a  reward  for  trustworthy  char¬ 
acter,  are  appointed  as  sergeants,  and 
given  authority  over  a  certain  number 
of  the  veterans.  The  inmates  are  allowed 
perfect  liberty,  so  long  as  their  conduct 
is  good  ;  but  they  require  a  pass  to  leave 
the  grounds,  and  this  may  be  revoked  for 
violation  of  rules.  I  witnessed  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  at  headquarters, 
when  the  officer  of  the  day  and  the  ser¬ 
geants  came  to  make  their  reports  to  the 
commanding  officer.  Several  offenders 
were  brought  forward,  who  had  dis¬ 
turbed  the  order  of  the  Home  in  divers 
ways — all  white-haired  and  wholesome- 
looking  old  men,  who  acknowledged 
their  offenses  with  a  cheerful  frankness 
which  rather  astonished  me.  Comment¬ 
ing  upon  this  to  Major  O'Connor,  the 
quartermaster,  he  remarked  that  any 
untruthful  evasion  or  denial  on  their 
part  would  simply  add  to  their  punish¬ 
ment,  so  perfect  candor  became  the  part 
of  wisdom.  Some  of  the  offenders  had 
their  passes  taken  from  them  for  a  time, 
or,  where  the  previous  record  was  very 
good,  the  white  pass,  which  allowed 
them  liberty  for  both  day  and  evening, 
was  revoked,  and  a  green  pass,  which 
compels  the  holder  to  be  within  bounds 
by  5  p.  m.,  was  substituted.  Others  there 
were  who  appeared  to  be  frequent  offend¬ 
ers,  and  these  were  ordered  into  snug 
harbor  for  a  stated  time.  I  was  curious 
to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  snug  harbor.  I  found  upon  in¬ 
quiry  that  the  law  does  not  permit  the 
imprisonment  of  these  veterans,  except 
for  a  few  hours,  no  matter  of  what 
breach  of  rules  they  may  be  guilty.  Some 
punishment  is,  however,  necessary.  In 
snug  harbor,  they  have  comfortable 
quarters,  without  any  restraint,  but  they 
are  deprived  of  shoes,  hats,  and  outdoor 
clothes  ;  consequently,  they  must  stay 
there. 

The  Canteen. — When  the  State  au¬ 
thorities  decided  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  canteen  at  the  Home,  there  was  a 
strong  outcry  against  it,  for  the  best 
sentiment  of  the  people  is  opposed  to 
this.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  give  the  other 
side  of  this  view.  The  inmates  of  the 
Home  are  all  old  men  of  fixed  habits. 
They  have  no  future ;  their  lives,  in 
many  cases,  would  seem  failures,  meas¬ 
ured  by  worldly  eyes,  and  they  have 
nothing  more  to  look  forward  to.  Some 
are  quite  friendless  and  alone  ;  others 
are  cast  aside  by  their  kindred.  Some¬ 
times  such  loneliness  is  the  result  of  an 
irregular  life,  of  which  the  foundations 
were  laid  in  the  camp  and  field.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  to  change  the  habits  of 
such  men  is  impossible,  under  the  rules 
governing  the  institution.  From  the 
management  of  the  Home,  every  incen¬ 
tive  is  given  to  total  abstinence,  both  by 
precept  and  example  ;  but  the  men  have 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


perfect  liberty  outside,  and  are  then  un¬ 
controlled.  It  was  felt  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  canteen  would  give  some 
control  over  their  drinking,  and  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  case.  Perhaps  we  shall 
not  have  the  same  question  come  up 
with  our  next  crop  of  veterans  ;  public 
sentiment  has  changed  greatly  since  the 
Sixties,  and  we  may  now  look  with  re¬ 
spect  upon  plenty  of  cold-water  soldiers. 

The  Home  Farm. — There  is  an  exten¬ 
sive  farm  attached  to  the  Home.  As  the 
number  of  inmates  varies  from  1,100  to 
1,400,  a  large  quantity  of  supplies  is 
needed  for  their  subsistence.  By  efficient 
management  in  farm  and  garden,  the 
table  supplies  are  varied  to  a  generous 
extent,  while  the  cost  is  kept  to  a  moder¬ 
ate  figure.  The  average  annual  cost  per 
capita,  for  maintenance,  is  about  $133. 
Of  this,  the  State  pays  one-third,  the 
Government  two-thirds.  As  25  bushels 


many  of  the  men  have  small  pensions, 
and,  if  not  disabled,  they  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  adding  to  their  pocket  money 
by  various  small  chores.  The  food  sup¬ 
plied  them,  judging  from  what  I  saw 
(and  tasted),  is  excellent,  varied,  and 
well  cooked.  Uncle  Sam  takes  good  care 
of  his  wards.  This  home  being  for  the 
men  only,  a  good  many  are  necessarily 
separated  from  their  wives,  but  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.,  there  is  a  home  for  old  sol¬ 
diers  and  their  wives.  This,  however, 
bars  men  who  have  contracted  recent 
marriages.  It  is  a  shameful  fact  that 
there  are  women  ready  to  marry  these 
poor  old  battered  veterans  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  pension  accruing  to  a 
soldier’s  widow,  and  it  is  to  shut  out 
these  harpies  that  the  Oxford  home  shuts 
out  people  whose  marriage  is  later  than, 
I  believe,  1880.  E.  T.  R. 


of  potatoes  are  required  for  a  cooking, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of 
farm  products  is  large.  A  large  herd  of 
cows  is  kept,  for  whose  benefit  a  capa¬ 
cious  tub  silo  has  been  erected,  and  a 
quantity  of  swine  are  fattened  cheaply 
upon  the  table  waste.  A  great  variety 
of  vegetables  is  grown.  The  diet  at  the 
Home  is  very  much  more  liberal  than  in 
ordinary  charitable  institutions.  The 
sewage  is  deodorized  and  disposed  of  as 
described  at  the  Craig  Colony,  the  liquid, 
after  cleansing,  flowing  through  sewage 
beds  planted  to  cabbage. 

How  They  Keep  House. — We  think  it 
isn't  very  easy  to  keep  house  for  a  family 
of  eight  or  ten.  But  think  of  having  a 
family  of  over  1,000  on  one's  hands ! 
There  is,  of  course,  a  matron  of  the 
Home,  but  the  responsible  provider,  who 
must  see  that  there  is  enough  food  to  go 
around,  and  that  the  potatoes  are  prop¬ 
erly  cooked  and  that  the  coffee  bowls 
are  wiped  clean,  and  that  the  dish  towels 
are  in  order,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  things,  is  the  quartermaster.  He 
has  a  great  responsibility  as  buyer  of 
supplies,  and  must  keep  track  of  the 
market  conditions,  to  buy  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  There  are  seven  barracks  occu¬ 
pied  as  dormitories,  and  a  dining-hall 
capable  of  seating  over  1.000.  The  laun¬ 
dry  washes  over  5,000  pieces  a  week. 
Some  of  the  men  like  to  wash  out  a  few 
things  themselves,  and  for  their  con¬ 
venience,  a  small  laundry  is  equipped, 
where  they  have  such  liberty.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  inmates  appears  to  be  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  especially  during  the  Winter. 
Many  of  the  veterans  leave  the  Home 
during  the  Summer,  to  visit  friends,  re¬ 
turning  with  cold  weather.  A  great 

There  is  a  right  chimney  for 
every  lamp.  The  Index  gives 
you  its  Number. 

Your  dealer  should  have  it. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Won’t  a  live,  wideawake, 
pushing,  growing  Dry 
Goods  Store  interest  you  ? 


We're  not  calling  attention  to  an  ex¬ 
periment,  but  to  this  business  that  has  a 
record — built,  maintained  and  growing 
by  making  it  pay  people  to  buy  here — 
sells  millions’  worth  annually  to  people 
all  over  the  United  States,  depends  on 
and  gets  every  bit  of  its  growth  by 
merit — choice  goods  and  less  prices. 

We  want  to  interest  and  convince  you 
with  goods  and  prices — want  them  to  be 
full  proof  of  the  earnest  way  we  do  busi¬ 
ness,  and  how  important  that  way  is  to 
your  pocketbook. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue — 
and  for  samples  of  any  Silks,  Dress 
Goods,  or  Wash  Goods,  you're  interested 
in — and  we  think  you'll  be  pleased,  and 
be  glad  to  know  where  to  buy  to  such 
advantage  as  goods  and  prices  will  show 
you  can. 

Find  out  specially  about  the  50-inch 
choice  figured  Black  Mohairs  at  35c. — 
lustrous  good  and  useful  any  time  of  year 
— made  to  sell  for  not  less  than  50c.  yard. 

Our  Mail  Order  Department  makes 
your  buying  here  as  satisfactory  as  if 
you  came  in  person.  Samples  and  cata¬ 
logue  sent  free. 

Please  be  sure  to  address  your  letters 
exactly  this  way : 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Dept.  C.  Allegheny,  Pa. 
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BICYCLES 


or  Men,  Women,  Girls 
"cBoys.  Complete  line. 
All  brand  new  model Is. 

'  *75  ‘Oakwood’  for  *32.50 
*00  'Arlington*  “  *24.50 
loner  In  Advance.  Other,  at  *15,  *17  aad  *20 
WRIT*  TODAI  for  SPECIAL  0FF2H.  ,7.00  t.  *12.50 

Shipped  anywhere  C.O.D.  with  privilege  to  examine.  Buy 
direct  from  manufacturers, gave  agents  <fc  dealers  profits 
aarn  Bias.  Catalogs,  rroa.  CASH  BUYERS*  UNION, 
11*  W.  VaaBnrea  Street,  H-84S,  Chit  »**,  Ilia. 


$9.50  BUYS  A  ait\D8  VICTOR  iiAcamt 

Adapted  to  Light  And  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  Fine! 
FlnUhad;  Guaranteed  for  10  Yeara.  Write  for  40  Page  Cal* 
lorn*.  Attachment*  Free.  80  DAYS  FRU  TRIAL.  Addrwa 

Dtpi.899  f  scroll  MFU.  CO.,  M&rkrt 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 


We  should  he  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  opened  dull  on  Monday,  and 
lias  so  continued  during  the  week.  There  have 
been  slight  ups  and  downs,  but  little  change  in 
price.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  wheat  is  a  little 
more  active  and  prices  are  slightly  higher.  Wheat 
shipments  are  very  light,  and  the  export  trade  is 
necessarily  limited.  Weather  conditions  are  re¬ 
ported  more  favorable  in  the  corn-producing  sec¬ 
tions,  and  the  speculative  market  for  corn  is 
easier  in  consequence.  Still,  the  market  con¬ 
tinues  strong  under  heavy  export  demands. 
There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  market  for 
oats;  little  change  in  price.  Rye  is  more  active 
with  light  offerings.  Barley  is  firm,  but  new 
barley  is  not  offered  in  any  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties.  In  Chicago,  cash  quotations  are,  for  No. 
2  Spring  wheat,  68c.;  No.  2  red,  69%c.;  No.  2  corn, 
33  to  33}4c.;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  33*4  to  33%c.;  No. 
2  oats,  21  »4  to  21  %c. ;  No.  2  white  oats,  27  to  28c.; 
No.  3  white,  25  to  2714c. ;  No.  2  rye,  44%  to  45%c. ; 
No.  2  barley,  40c. 

In  the  dairy  market,  butter  has  advanced  in 
price,  while  cheese  has  declined,  and  milk  re¬ 
mains  stationary.  The  receipts  of  butter  have 
been  moderate,  the  demand  fair,  and  there 
is  little  surplus  stock  left  on  hand.  Still,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  very  best  grades  to  bring  the  quota¬ 
tions.  There  is  some  speculation  in  June  cream¬ 
ery,  but  these  goods  have  not  gone  into  consump¬ 
tion.  Receipts  of  cheese  have  been  large,  much 
of  the  receipts  showing  the  effects  of  the  heat, 
and  holders  are  anxious  to  close  them  out.  There 
is  very  little  demand,  and  the  market  is  weak. 
Boston  quotes  butter  steady  at  1914c.  for  north¬ 
ern;  19c.  for  western;  14  to  16c.  for  imitation, 
and  13  to  13'/4c.  for  ladles;  cheese  steady  at  7*4  to 
8c.  In  Chicago,  the  butter  market  is  firm  at  1314  to 
1814c.  for  creamery,  and  13  to  16c.  for  dairies. 
Philadelphia  reports  butter  firm  at  20c.  for  fancy 
western  creamery,  and  22c.  for  prints.  St.  Louis 
reports  butter  firm  at  16  to  20c.  for  creamery,  and 
13  to  17*4c.  for  dairy. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  fair,  with  a 
moderate  demand  for  fowls.  Chickens  have  been 
very  weak,  and  prices  low.  There  is  a  large  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  ducks,  and  only  moderate  receipts 
of  dressed  fowls  and  chickens,  though  fully  equal 
to  demands.  For  very  fancy,  large  chickens, 
there  is  a  good  demand  at  steady  prices.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  turkeys.  Spring  ducks 
are  plentiful,  dull,  and  prices  lower.  Receipts  of 
eggs  are  falling  off  and  there  is  a  good  demand 
at  increased  prices  for  the  best  grades.  The 
weather  has  been  too  hot  for  much  of  a  move¬ 
ment  in  refrigerator  eggs. 

Receipts  of  fresh  fruits  have  been  liberal  in 
most  lines.  Apples  have  not  been  so  plentiful, 
and  there  is  a  good  steady  market  for  choice 
fruit.  Pears  are  in  large  supply;  weak  at  lower 
prices.  Peaches  are  becoming  more  scarce  and 
the  price  has  advanced  materially.  There  is  a 
large  accumulation  of  grapes,  and  sales  drag 
heavily.  Some  of  the  poorer  grapes  have  not 
brought  enough  to  cover  freight.  Pineapples  are 
dull  and  weak.  Currants  and  raspberries  are 
about  out  of  the  market.  Blackberries  are  be¬ 
coming  scarce,  and  the  price  is  considerably 
higher.  Watermelons  have  been  scarce,  demand 
heavy,  and  prices  have  been  advanced  heavily. 

A  large  part  of  the  receipts  of  muskmelons  have 
been  poor,  and  are  sold  for  low  prices. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  have  been  moderate,  and 
they  are  steady  at  prices  somewhat  lower  than 
one  week  ago.  Sweet  potatoes  are  in  market, 
but  are  selling  slowly.  There  is  a  scarcity  of 
choice  onions;  a  liberal  supply  of  cucumbers, 
eggplants,  string  beans  and  squashes.  Potato 
Lima  beans  are  scarce  at  high  prices.  Choice 
tomatoes  are  also  scarce,  and  meet  an  active 
demand. 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  augxtst  o,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans.  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 150  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  46 

Medium,  choice . 1  30  @1  32 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  10  @1  25 

Pea,  choice . 1  25  @1  27 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  lu  @1  20 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  95  @2  00 

Red  Kidney,  fairtogood . 1  60  @1  85 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  45  @1  60 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 145  @147 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 150  @  — 

Lima,  California . 2  20  @2  25 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  77  @  80 

1897,  bags .  72  @  75 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  87  @  90 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  87  @  90 

BUTTER — NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  19  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  17)4®  18)4 

Western,  seconds .  IB  @  17 

Western,  thirds .  14)4®  15)4 

State,  extras .  18*4®  — 

State,  firsts .  1GH®  17*4 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  14)$@  10)4 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  17  @  — 

Ilalf-flrkin  tubs,  firsts .  15  @  IB 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  10)4@  17 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  15  @  10 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  13  @  14*4 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras .  16)4@  10 

Firsts .  14  @  14)4 

Seconds .  13  @  13)4 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  @  — 

Firsts  .  13)4@  — 

Seconds .  12)4®  12)4 

Thirds .  11  @  12 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  7  @  — 

Colored,  large,  choice .  B%@ 

White,  large,  choice .  0 %@  — 

Large,  good  to  prime .  0%®  0)4 

Large,  common  to  fair .  5)*@  0 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  8  @  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  7%@  — 

Small,  good  to  prime  .  7%@  7)4 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  0  @  7 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  B  @  0)4 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  5)4@  5% 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  5%@  0 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4)4®  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @  3)4 

Full  skims .  1R@  2 


EGOS. 


Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  10  @  10)4 

State,  Penna.  and  Mich.,  fancy .  14)4@  15)4 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off .  14)4®  — 

W’n  &  S’west’n,  defective, per 30-doz  case. 2  49  @3  30 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 1  80  @2  65 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case . 150  @2  10 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


8tring  beans.  Boston,  wax,  per  basket . ..  50  @100 


Long  Is  and.  per  bag .  50  @1  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  75  @1  25 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  24.050  cans  of  milk, 
202  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  808  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

S&?!?11881011  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


Apples,  evaporated,  fancy .  9'4@  9)4 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  0  @  8)4 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters .  3  @  3% 

Sun-drie'*  Southern,  quarters .  2)4@  3% 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb  ..  3  @  4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  3)4@  3% 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2  @  _ 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Blackberries,  1897,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Sun-dried,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Huckleberries.  1897.  per  lb .  3)4®  4)4 

FRUIT8— GREEN 


App'es,  nearby,  Ny’k  Pip.,  h.-p„  p.  d.-h.bbl  .1  50@2  50 
Nearby  Astrachan.  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h  bbl  _ 1  50@2  25 


Nearby  Sour  Bough,  h.-p..  p.  d  -h.  bbl  1  f0®2  25 
Nearby  Sweet.  Bougn,  h.-p..  p.  d.-h.  bbl..l  25®  — 

Nearby,  w.ndfalis,  per  d.-h.  bbl .  76@1  25 

Nearby,  windfalls,  per  open  d.-h.  bbl _  50@1  00 

Pears.  Bartlett,  per  bbl .  2  60@3  50 

Clapps,  per  obi . 2  5o@3  50 

LeConte,  per  bbl . l  t0@3  50 

Belt,  per  bbl . l  5(j@l  75 

Scooter,  per  bbl . l  25®  l  50 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl .  1  00@1  50 

I’ineappies,  Fia.,  per  case . 1  00@3  00 

Peaches.  Southern,  Elberta,  per  carrier . 1  0u@2  25 

Southern,  other  large . 1  lOal  75 

Southern,  small  kinds  and  common....  1  00@1  60 

Md.  and  Del.,  percrate .  50@1  25 

Jersey,  per  basket  .  25@1  00 

Plums.  Southern,  Botan,  per  carrier . 1  50®  — 

Wild  Goose . l  00®  1  25 

Robinson  . 1  00@1  25 

Grapes,  Carolina.  Delaware,  per  case .  60@1  25 

Niagara,  per  case  .  60@1  00 

Moore’s  Early,  per  case .  6.@1  00 

Watermelons,  large,  per  car-load  . 200  00  <t300  00 

Small  to  medium . 100  00@175  00 


HmaU  to  medium .  10  00® 20  00 

Muskme.ons,  Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket.  40®  76 

Can  aloupe,  Bait.,  per  bbl  crate .  ..  50@1  00 

N.  C..  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl  crate .  50@1  00 

N.  C.,  common  to  fair,  per  bbl  crate .  25®  75 

N.  C.,  per  basket .  2>@  50 

Md..  per  carrier  .  25@1  00 

Norfolk,  per  carrier .  25®  50 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box.  .  50®  75 

Huckleberries.  N.  C.,  per  quart .  4@  0 

Jersey,  per  quart .  4®  7 

Mountain,  per  quart . 5@  8 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart.  .  4@  0 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  cultivated,  per  quart.  3®  0 


GRAIN. 


Wheat .  73  @  85 

Corn .  33  @  40 

Oats .  20)4@  37 

Rye .  45  @  55 

Barley  malting .  42  @  50 

Feeding .  33  ®  37 

HONEY. 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5)4@  0)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  58 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  0)4®  7)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @  0 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  .  5  @  0)4 

Small,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Pork,  light,  per  lb  .  0  @  6)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4%@  6 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  4@  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4*4®  4)4 

Shelled.  No.  2  Spanish .  2)4®  294 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3%@  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2)4®  2% 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb. .  8  @  9 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb _  15  @  10 

Phi  la.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Western,  dry  picked,  large,  per  lb...  12  @  — 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  11@  — 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  10  @  10)4 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  . .  9)4®  10 

Heavy,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  6  @  0 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Long  Island.  Spring,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Western,  Spring,  fair  togood,  per  lb  3  @  7 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  Id .  16  @  — 

8quabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Fowls,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby &West’n, per  lb  11  @  12 

Southern,  ner  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Roosters,  per  lb .  0  @  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  — 

POTATOES. 


Southern,  prime . 1  75@  _ 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50®  1  87 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Culls,  per  bbl .  75®  — 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Yellow  sweets,  per  bbl .  3  00@3  75 

Red  sweets,  per  bbl  . 2  50@3  0u 

White  sweets,  per  bbl .  2  50@3  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  00@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  90@3  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @  — 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches. ..1  00  @  — 

Corn,  Hackensack,  per  100  .  75  @1  50 

Jersey,  per  100  .  50  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  16  @  25 

Pickles,  per  1,000 . 1  00  @2  25 

Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100 . 2  00  @2  50 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Per  bushel  box .  50  @100 

Lettuce,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Lima  beaus,  potato,  per  bag . 2  50  @3  50 

Flat,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  South’n  Jersey,  per  bush.  box.  30  @100 

Upper  Jersey,  per  busnel  box .  40  @1  25 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  25  @  40 

Peas,  Western  New  York,  per  bag . 1  00  @2  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  75  @100 

Kohlrabie,  per  100  bunches  . 1  00  @  — 

Squash.  Southern,  per  bbl  crate .  25  @  75 

Jersey,  marrow,  per  bbl.  . .  75  @1  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches  .1  00  @2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.2  25  @3  00 

White,  per  bbl . 2  60  @3  50 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Long  Island.  Red.  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Jersey,  White,  per  bbl  . 2  00  @3  00 

Jersey.  Yellow,  Der  bbl  . 2  25  @2  75 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  White,  per  bbl _ 2  00  @3  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Red,  per  bag . 1  50  @2  25 

Southern,  per  )4-bbl  basket . 1  00  @1  60 

Per  bbl . 175  @2  75 


CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

of  all  sizes,  positively  the  Best,  and  Carriers 
to  match.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  these,  also  best 
Horse-Power.Thresher.Clover- 
huller.Dog-power,  Rye  Thresh¬ 
er  and  Binder,  Fanning  mill. 

Saw-machine  (circular  and 
drag).  Land-roller,  Steam-en¬ 
gine,  Root-cutter, Corn-shellerandRound-silo.  Addrese 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r,  Cobleskill  N.Y. 
tyPlease  tell  whatyou  wish  topurchase. 


THE  BEST  POTATO  DIGGERS 

Are  sold  by  JAS.  S.  CASK.  Colchester,  Conn. 


f  \  13  A  I  p  —  Hoover  Potato  Dig- 

■  I A  QHUEa  ger,  in  perfect  order. 

Used  one  season.  Half  price. 

GEO.  K.  HOPKINS,  Salem,  Ind. 


A I  Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

26  Glen  Mary  1 

26  Gardner  yBy  Express  for  3*1.00. 

12  Hismarck  j 

PETER  SPEER.  Passaic.  N.  J 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Send  for  circular.  MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville, Pa 


Fall  Seeds  and  Bulbst'iUvYnU 

SPECIALTY.  Do  you  want  any  of  the  above  ?  Ifso, 
write  for  my  ill’d  circular  describing  them.  I  am 
headquarters  for  home-grown  seeds,  and  am  prepared 
to  quote  low-down  prices  for  all  these  Seeds  and 
Bulbs  in  quantities.  See  my  exhibit  at  Williams 
Grove,  Grangers'  Picnic.  Circulars  mailed  free  on 
application.  HARRY  L.  HOLMES.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Rams,  Lambs.  Yearlings,  and 
two-  year-olds.  CHESTER 
WHITES — good  show  pigs.  All 
stock  eligible  to  record,  and  sired 
notable  sires.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars.  S.  Spkaguk,  Falconer, N.  Y. 


Improved  Chester  Whites- 

apiece,  October  and  November  Roars,  *13;  Sows  bred, 
*15  to  *17.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.’  —Richard  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EIJWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Envelopes  and 
Letter  Paper. 


Neat  stationery  of  good  quality  is  more 
important  in  correspondence  than  most 
farmers  think.  It  creates  a  favorable 
impression  in  the  mind  of  your  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  your  business  is  likely  to 
have  prompter  and  better  attention  than 
it  would  if  your  stationery  showed  in¬ 
dication  of  carelessness  on  your  part. 
For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we 
have  put  up  a  package  of  50  envelopes 
and  a  pad  of  100  sheets  of  paper  in  a 
neat  box  that  we  can  send  postpaid  for 
35  cents.  Five  packages  by  express  $1.25 
prepaid.  The  envelopes  and  paper  are 
made  to  match  and  of  good  quality  of 
rag  paper.  We  will  send  one  package 
free  to  any  one  who  will  send  one  new 
subscription  to  Tiie  R.  N.  Y.,  at  $1. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL'S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  be.t.  SamDie 
••nt  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIM1NK  CO.,  South  BeDd  TodisA*. 


GOLD  WATCH  FOR  $9.50. 

WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN, 

This  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  watches 
that  we  ever  struck.  We  do  not  expect  ever 
to  get  another  lot  of  as  good  watches  at  the 
price.  We  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
these  now.  They  are  in  high-grade,  gold- 
filled  cases  warranted  to  wear  for  15  years. 
The  case  is  made  from  two  sheets  of  solid 
gold  rolled  out  with  a  sheet  of  heavier  metal 
between,  to  make  the  case  stiffer  and  more 
durable,  and  is  an  excellent  protection  for 
the  works.  The  works  contain  all  the  latest 
improvements,  including  seven  jewels,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  patent 
regulator,  porcelain  dials,  and  are  stem¬ 
winding  and  stem-setting.  The  watch  has 
an  open  face  with  heavy  beveled  glass  crystal, 
and  with  screw  back  and  front,  and  patent 
inside  dust  band,  making  a  complete  dust- 
proof  case.  We  guarantee  this  watch  in 
every  way,  and  will  return  money  to  any  one 
not  satisfied.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
it  bargain.  We 

send  it  by  registered  mail,  postpaid  for  $9.50.  We 
include  a  year’s  subscription  for  $10,  or  we  will  send 
it  free  for  a  club  of  25  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 

A  Watch  for  the 

Women  Folk. 

We  have  wanted  to  get  hold  of  a  good  cheap  watch 
for  Rural  girls  and  women  folk,  but  never  succeeded 
until  now.  Here  it  is,  fully  warranted.  Nickel  case 
and  movement,  jeweled,  stem-wind  and  set.  Price, 
with  handsome  chatelaine  pin,  as  shown  in  cut,  $3.50, 
or  we  will  send  it  and  one  yearly  subscription  to  The 
It.  N.-Y.  for  $4,  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  10 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  girls  to  show  their  enterprise.  It  also 
affords  a  way  for  the  boys  to  do  something  nice  for 
the  sister.  A  club  of  10  may  be  raised  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  watch  makes  a  nice  present  for  the  mother 
or  sister. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Peace  negotiations  still  unsettled.  Battleship 
Texas  arrived  in  New  York  to  be  drydocked.  Re* 
ported  bombardment  of  Matanzas.  Several 
Spanish  merchant  vessels  captured.  Porto  Rican 
volunteers  are  surrendering  to  our  forces;  they 
are  bringing  in  transportation  and  supplies,  and 
are  overjoyed  at  arrival  of  American  troops.  The 
Ponce  custom  house  has  already  yielded  $14,000. 
The  Spaniards  are  intrenching  San  Juan,  and 
preparing  for  strong  resistance.  Typhoid  con¬ 
tinues  serious  in  camps,  and  also  on  transports, 
Sunday,' July  31. 

The  Mexican  government  has  seized  nine 
Spanish  vessels  engaged  In  blockade  running. 
Our  troops  are  advancing  upon  San  Juan.  The 
Porto  Ricans  cooperate  with  our  forces  in  every 
way,  and  are  capturing  and  bringing  in  all  the 
Spaniards  they  can  find.  The  attitude  of  the 
Philippine  insurgents  is  exciting  serious  anxiety 
in  Washington.  Large  reenforcements  are  to  be 
sent  to  Manila.  Spaniards  appear  ready  to  sur¬ 
render,  if  guaranteed  safety.  Typhoid  at  Camp 
Alger  increases,  Monday,  August  1. 

Gen.  Miles  continues  to  advance  toward  San 
Juan.  Troops  ordered  to  leave  Camp  Alger  for 
Manassas,  owing  to  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever. 
Health  of  the  army  at  Santiago  is  not  improved  ; 
many  serious  cases  of  fever.  Situation  un¬ 
changed  at  Manila;  it  is  said  that  the  moral  sup¬ 
port  given  by  the  presence  of  five  German  war. 
ships  renders  the  Spanish  reluctant  to  sur¬ 
render.  Searching  investigation  ordered  into  the 
cases  of  the  ill-furnished  transports  and  deficient 
hospital  service,  Tuesday,  August  2. 

The  War  Department  fails  to  fix  any  blame  for 
the  condition  of  transports  bringing  sick  and 
wounded  to  New  York,  and  says  that  the  want  of 
food,  medicine,  and  surgical  attendance  was  due 
to  “  unforeseen  circumstances.”  Total  sick  at 
Santiago,  4,239;  total  fever  cases,  3,179;  deaths, 
15.  Boatswain’s-mate  Nevis,  of  the  gunboat  Ban¬ 
croft,  assisted  by  one  sailor,  captured  two  boats 
and  six  Spaniards  in  Sigunea  Bay.  Transport 
Santiago  arrives  at  Egmont  Key,  Fla.,  with  180 
sick  soldiers,  after  a  voyage  of  four  days,  with¬ 
out  proper  food,  medicine  or  attention,  and  finds 
no  preparations  for  their  reception.  San  Juan 
expected  to  surrender  within  two  days,  Wednes¬ 
day,  August  3. 

Gen.  Shatter’s  troops  are  to  be  moved  imme¬ 
diately  to  Montauk  Point,  L.  I.,  to  recuperate.  It 
s  admitted  that  the  troops  are  in  a  very  serious 
condition  from  malarial  fevers,  and  entirely  unfit 
for  active  service.  Tugs  and  pontoons  leave  for 
Cuba,  to  raise  the  Cristobal  Colon.  Peace  pro¬ 
posals  still  under  discussion;  settlement  may 
come  within  a  few  days.  Porto  Ricans  continue 
to  welcome  Americans;  further  advance  on  San 
Juan  is  delayed  by  difficulty  in  landing  reenforce¬ 
ments  and  artillery.  Gen.  Merritt  is  holding  a 
firm  attitude  in  the  Philippines,  and  Aguinaldo 
is  becoming  conciliatory.  No  change  at  Manila, 
Thursday,  August  4. 

Shafter’s  army  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  Cuba 
with  all  possible  speed;  one  transport  has  al¬ 
ready  left  for  Montauk  Point,  L.  I.,  and  others 
will  follow.  Our  troops  continue  to  advance  in 
Porto  Rico,  but  no  fighting  has  occurred  beyond 
a  few  unimportant  skirmishes.  The  troops  are 
in  good  health.  The  steamer  Wanderer  succeeded 
in  landing  provisions  and  supplies  for  the  Cubans 
at  Pinar  del  Rio.  Five  companies  of  the  First 
New  York  and  a  battalion  of  engineers  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  for  Honolulu.  Total  number 
of  sick  at  Santiago,  3,778;  deaths,  15,  Friday, 
August  5. 

Among  later  contributions  to  the  poetry 
of  the  present  war  is  the  following- : 

They  say  that  Dewey  is  a  dude 
Well,  if  the  story’s  true 
What  glorious  deeds,  when  duty  calls 
A  Yankee  dude  ’ll  Ao'.—Chicaijo  Tribune. 

Navai,  officials  are  already  consider¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  an  imposing 
squadron  to  be  stationed  in  European 
waters  after  the  war  is  over.  In  late 
years  the  European  squadron  has  dwin¬ 
dled  down  to  three  ships,  all  unarmored. 
At  the  outbreak  of  war,  all  our  ships  in 
foreign  waters,  except  the  Asiatic  fleet, 
were  ordered  home.  It  is  likely  that  the 
European  fleet  will  consist  of  two  battle¬ 
ships,  an  armored  cruiser,  and  several 
other  vessels. 

Among  the  fevers  now  afflicting  our 
men  near  Santiago,  is  dengue,  which 
will  be  a  new  ailment  to  most  Americans. 
This  is  an  epidemic  fever,  accompanied 
by  cutaneous  eruption,  and  acute  rheu¬ 
matic  pain,  the  latter  feature  giving  the 
name,  among  English  colonists,  of  break- 
bone  fever.  The  disease  is  known  in 
Africa  and  the  American  tropics,  and 
though  extremely  painful,  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  considered  fatal.  Several  fatal  cases 
have  been  reported  lately  from  Santiago. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  now  under 
consideration  is  our  position  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  It  would  appear  that  we  made 
a  serious  mistake  in  bringing-  Aguinaldo 
and  the  other  insurgent  leaders  to  Cavite, 
and  giving  them  arms  and  ammunition. 
These  men  are  arrogant,  and  refuse  to 
acknowledge  American  authority  ;  their 
men  are  mere  rabble.  The  Spanish  appear 
ready  to  surrender,  if  guaranteed  that 
they  will  not  be  injured  or  plundered, 
but  the  insurgents  are  looking  forward 


to  plunder  and  revenge.  The  London 
Times  says  that,  if  the  Americans  with¬ 
draw,  the  fate  of  the  natives  would  be 
worse  than  ever  and  that  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  politically,  would  be  for  the  United 
States  to  administer  the  islands,  insist¬ 
ing  upon  the  immediate  disarmament  of 
the  natives. 

The  Americans  do  not  have  to  hunt 
the  Spaniards  in  Porto  Rico  ;  the  citizens 
are  doing  that  for  them.  Four-fifths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ponce  occupied  them¬ 
selves  in  capturing  the  Spanish  one-fifth. 
The  victims  were  dragged  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  lines,  under  the  impression  that  im¬ 
mediate  death  would  be  their  portion  ; 
then,  after  signing  parole,  they  were  re¬ 
leased  to  join  the  crowd  in  cheering  the 
Americans.  The  reception  given  to  our 
troops  is  a  most  remarkable  one  ;  they 
are  welcomed  everywhere,  and  the  Porto 
Ricans  are  already  proclaiming  them¬ 
selves  loyal  Americans. 

The  Navy  Department  intends  to  re¬ 
quest  authority  for  six  additional  ves¬ 
sels  for  the  navy,  three  battleships  and 
three  powerful  armored  cruisers.  The 
completion  of  these  battleships  would 
give  us  second  rank  among  naval  powers. 
We  should  have  then  15  vessels  of  ‘‘Class 
A  ” — meaning  battleships  10  years  old  or 
less,  with  a  speed  of  16  knots  or  more, 
carrying  primary  batteries  of  12-inch  or 
larger  guns,  and  a  heavy  quick-fire  arma¬ 
ment  on  a  displacement  of  9,000  tons  or 
more.  Great  Britain  has  34  vessels  of 
this  class  in  commission  or  under  con¬ 
struction,  while  France  has  13. 

Another  hospital-ship  scandal  is  the 
arrival  of  the  Santiago,  with  180  sick 
men,  at  Egmont  Key,  Fla.  These  men 
are  quarantined  for  10  days.  The  San¬ 
tiago  was  last  used  for  transporting  the 
horses  of  Gen.  Randolph’s  artillery  brig¬ 
ade,  and  was  converted  into  a  huge 
stable.  After  discharging  her  cargo, 
Gen.  Shafter  was  in  great  haste  to  send 
the  Santiago  back  to  Tampa,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  the  vessel  was  not  cleaned 
at  all  before  the  sick  were  shipped 
aboard.  There  was  the  same  lack  of 
medicine,  suitable  food,  and  medical  care 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Seneca,  Leona,  and 
Concho. 

Some  one  has  been  hunting  in  history 
and  has  dug  up  the  reported  facts  about 
the  surrender  of  the  Guerriere  to  the  old 
Constitution  about  85  years  ago.  The 
old  song  tells  the  story  : 

”  Proud  Dacres  came  ou  board 
To  deliver  up  his  sword, 

For  loath  was  he  to  part  with  it, 

’Twas  so  handy,  O.. 

No,  keep  your  sword,  sayi  Hull, 

For  it  only  makes  you  dull, 

So,  come,  let’s  take  a  little  brandy,  O.” 

At  Santiago,  the  American  commander 
would  not  take  Cervera’s  sword,  and  he 
did  not  ask  him  to  take  a  drink— at  least 
no  boast  is  made  of  the  latter  perform¬ 
ance. 

One  of  the  Government  officials  who 
has  been  making  medical  examinations 
of  would-be  recruits  for  the  army,  com¬ 
ments  on  the  bad  condition  of  the  teeth 
in  many  cases.  He  says  that,  even  where 
the  teeth  were  naturally  sound,  they 
were  so  often  uncared-for  that  he  felt 
like  placarding  the  town  with  notices  to 
mothers  that  one  of  their  first  duties 
should  be  the  care  of  their  children’s 
teeth.  Another  surprising  feature  was 
t  he  number  rejected  for  insufficient  chest 
expansion.  Strangely  enough,  nearly 
all  who  had  narrow  chests  were  young 
farmers.  They  had  very  strong  arms 
and  backs,  but  were  muscle-bound  and 
bent  over.  The  chest  had  been  con¬ 
tracted,  and  few  of  them  could  expand 
it  the  requisite  two  inches.  Some  of 
them  could  soon  remedy  this  by  exer¬ 
cises  for  expanding  the  chest.  It  seems 
very  necessary  for  all  farmers  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  for  a  contracted  chest  may 
easily  pave  the  way  for  lung  troubles. 

Searching  inquiry  is  to  be  made  into 
the  condition  of  transports  bringing  sick 
and  wounded  men  to  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  responsibility  for 
the  shocking  lack  of  necessities  on  these 
ships.  The  Seneca  was  the  first  of  these 
inadequate  ships,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  men  were  herded  together, 
without  suitable  food  or  medicine,  caused 
deep  indignation.  But  the  horrors  of  the 
Seneca  were  surpassed  by  the  Concho. 
On  this  vessel,  there  were  but  58  berths 
for  the  use  of  170  men.  Many  of  the  men 
were  half  clothed,  only  two-thirds  of 
them  had  blankets,  and  the  sick  and 
dying  had  to  lie  upon  hard  boards,  with 
old  blankets  supplied  by  the  crew.  The 
food  was  dry,  canned  corned  beef,  beans, 
hardtack  and  rice.  The  only  water  on 
board  was  stale  and  putrid.  The  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  were  unspeakable,  the 
men  being  in  stifling  bunks,  worse  than 
cattle  pens.  There  were  no  medical  sup¬ 
plies,  beyond  a  little  quinine,  sulphur, 
and  camphor,  and  no  disinfectant  except 
six  ounces  of  creolin.  The  only  doctor 
was  a  Red  Cross  physician  convalescent 
from  yellow  fever,  who  was  aided  by 
Red  Cross  nurses  recovering  from  the 


same  disease.  Five  men  died  on  the 
voyage,  and  two  after  reaching  New 
York.  The  ship  was  in  such  a  state  of 
filth  when  it  reached  New  York  that  the 
health  officers  seriously  consider  ripping 
out  the  whole  interior  before  it  can  be 
purified.  Surgeon-General  Sternberg 
says  that  line  officers  are  to  blame  for 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  that  the  Red 
Cross  seriously  embarrasses  the  regular 
medical  forces.  Judging  from  newspaper 
reports,  the  contrast  between  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  two  forces  must  be 
rather  embarrassing  to  the  army  medical 
corps. 

It  is  announced  that  Krupp,  the 
famous  gun  maker,  is  building  paper 
guns  of  two-inch  caliber.  They  are  to 
be  so  light  that  a  single  soldier  can  carry 
one.  while  they  are  to  be  stronger  than 
steel  of  the  same  caliber.  These  paper 
guns  will  shoot  metal  bullets.  The 
Spaniards  have  been  firing  words  out  of 
paper  guns  with  startling  effect.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  volley  of  words  recently 
tired  off  in  Porto  Rico  on  the  arrival  of 
the  United  States  troops: 

Citizens: 

To-day  the  citizens  of  Poi  to  Rico  assist  in  one 
of  her  most  beautiful  festivals.  The  sun  of 
America  shines  upon  our  mountains  and  valleys 
this  day  of  July,  1898.  It  is  a  day  of  glorious  re¬ 
membrance  for  each  son  of  this  beloved  isle,  be¬ 
cause  for  the  first  time  there  waves  over  it  the 
flag  of  the  Stars,  planted  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
the  Major-General  of  the  American  army,  Gen. 
Miles. 

Porto  Ricans,  we  are  by  the  miraculous  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  God  of  the  just  given  back  to 
the  bosom  of  our  mother  America,  in  whose 
waters  Nature  placed  us  as  people  of  America. 
To  her  we  are  given  back  in  the  name  of  her 
Government  by  Gen.  Miles,  and  we  must  send 
her  our  most  expressive  salutation  of  generous 
affection  through  our  conduct  toward  the  valiant 
troops  represented  by  distinguished  officers  and 
commanded  by  the  illustrious  Gen.  Miles. 

Citizens:  Long  live  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America!  Hail  to  their  valiant 
troops!  Hail  Porto  Rico,  always  American  ! 

Yax:co,  Porto  Rico,  United  States  of  America. 

El  Alcalde,  Fiiancisco  Meoia. 

When  this  proclamation  was  issued, 
the  people  of  Yauco  were  gathering  in 
Spanish  volunteers  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck,  and  presenting  them  joyously  to 
the  American  troops.  They  all  announce 
that  they  are  Americans  now,  and  the 
Spaniards  released  upon  parole  appear 
to  be  acting  as  missionaries  among  their 
friends. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sickness 
among  our  men  in  Cuba  is  both  serious 
and  extensive,  and  the  order  to  remove 
Gen.  Shafter’s  command  to  this  country 
is  most  necessary.  The  command  num¬ 
bers  about  18,000  men,  and  of  these,  4,000 
are  now  sick.  All  the  officers  command¬ 
ing  under  Gen.  Shafter  have  petitioned 
him  for  immediate  removal  of  the  troops. 
Among  them,  Col.  Roosevelt  writes  as 
follows  : 

To  keep  us  here,  in  the  opinion  of  every  officer 
commanding  a  division  or  a  brigade,  will  simply 
involve  the  destruction  of  thousands.  There  is 
no  possible  reason  for  not  shipping  practically 
the  entire  command  north  at  once.  Yellow  fever 
cases  are  very  few  in  the  cavalry  division,  and 
not  one  case  of  true  yellow  fever  has  occurred  in 
this  division,  except  among  the  men  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Siboney.  But  in  this  division  there 
have  been  1.500  cases  of  malarial  fever.  Not  a 
man  has  died  from  it.  but  the  whole  command  is 
so  weakened  and  so  shattered  as  to  be  ripe  for 
dying  like  sheep  when  a  real  yellow  fever  epi¬ 
demic,  instead  of  a  fake  epidemic  like  the  pres¬ 
ent.  strikes  ns,  as  it  is  bound  to  if  we  stay  here  at 
the  height  of  the  sickness  season,  August  and 
the  beginning  of  September.  Quarantine  against 
malarial  fever  is  much  like,  quarantining  against 
the  toothache.  If  we  are  kept  here,  it  will 
in  all  human  probability  mean  an  appalling 
disaster,  for  the  surgeons  here  estimate  that 
over  half  the  army,  if  kept  here  during  the 
sickly  season,  will  die.  *  *  *  The  sick  list, 
large  though  it  is  exceeding  4,000,  affords  but  a 
faint  index  of  the  debilitation  of  the  army.  Not 
10  per  cent  are  fit  for  active  work. 

The  War  Department  has  ordered  imme¬ 
diate  preparations  for  the  move.  It  is, 
however,  considered  unfortunate  that 
information  on  thissubject  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  just  now,  as  it  may  embarrass  the 
peace  proposals.  The  news  that  our 
men  are  practically  unfit  to  continue  the 
Cuban  campaign  may  embolden  the 
Spaniards  to  further  resistance.  It  is 
said  that  news  concerning  the  actual 
condition  of  the  troops  is  being  severely 
censored. 


AMERICAN  P0 M0 LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  pamphlet  containing  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  session  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  contains  about  200  pages,  besides  the 
catalogue  of  fruits  recommended  by  the  society, 
for  cultivation  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  same  list  which  we 
have  before  noticed,  and  was  arranged  by  Mr.  T. 


T.  Lyon,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  pamphlet  contains  engravings  of  P. 
J.  Berckmans,  president  of  the  society  for  10  years 
preceding  1897,  and  Chas.  L.  Watrous,  the  present 
president. 

The  transactions,  of  course,  include  all  the 
business  transacted  by  the  society  at  its  last 
meeting  at  Columbus,  O.,  addresses  of  welcome, 
responses,  reports  of  committees,  etc.  There  was 
an  interesting  discussion  on  new  fruits,  includ¬ 
ing  grapes,  peaches,  raspberries  and  strawber¬ 
ries.  The  late  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  made  a  statement  in  relation 
to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Campbell  Early 
grape.  It  is  a  seedling,  resulting  from  a  cross 
between  Muscat  Hamburg  and  Belvidere,  which 
originated  about  12  years  ago.  Dr.  Hexamer 
testified  the  superior  carrying  quality  of  this 
variety. 

Win.  A.  Taylor,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  spoke  on  the  subject,  What  Shall  We  Seek 
Abroad  ?  He  enumerated  quite  a  list  of  nut  and 
fruit-bearing  plants  that  might  be  worth  con¬ 
sideration.  Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  discussed  the  present  status  of 
the  apple-spraying  question.  Some  seasons  the 
work  does  not  appear  to  benefit  the  fruit  to  any 
extent,  but  taking  the  seasons  altogether,  it  does 
make  a  profit.  He  said  that  last  season’s  profit 
ou  the  experiment  station’s  orchard,  would  pay 
for  10  years’ spraying.  Now  is  the  opportunity 
for  professional  orchardists.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  they  are  the  only  ones  that  will  spray  regu¬ 
larly,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  omit  it  for  a 
single  season.  In  some  respects,  there  is  need 
of  improvement  in  methods. 

There  is  an  interesting  list  of  new  fruits  tested 
by  different  members,  and  descriptions  of  new 
varieties.  Legislation  in  relation  to  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  also  insect  legislation 
was  discussed,  as  well  as  many  other  subjects  of 
vital  importance  to  pomologists.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  miscellaneous  papers  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Columbus  meeting  and  not  read, 
are  included.  The  present  secretary  of  the  Homo¬ 
logical  Society  is  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  55  Q  Street  N. 
E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


This  is  the  picture  of 
a  man  who  is 
healthy,  clear¬ 
headed,  success¬ 
ful  and  impartial 
— Lord  Herschell. 
the  Ex-Lord 
Chancellor  of 
England.  You 
may  be  very  sure 
*  - '  his  blood  is  pure. 
^  n,an  who 

.'suffers  from  im- 
[pure  blood  isn’t 
_  ■  Hikely  to  achieve 

tr.  eminence  in  any 

li  PtiiQmZf  ■•‘-  ■'*,2  walk  of  life.  You 
cannot  pump  im¬ 
pure  blood  into 
the  brain,  and  ex¬ 
pect  the  brain  to 
be  active  and  keen.  If  you  feed  the  brain 
cells  on  impure  blood,  you  are  sure  to  have 
weak,  sluggish  brain  cells.  If  you  pump 
bad  blood  into  the  lungs,  you  will  have 
weak  lungs.  Pump  bad  blood  into  the 
liver,  and  the  result  is  torpidity  of  the 
liver.  Feed  the  heart  on  impure  blood, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  weak  heart. 
Nourish  the  skin  with  impure  blood,  and 
the  result  is  all  manner  of  unsightly  skin 
diseases. 

The  best  of  all  known  blood  purifiers  is 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It 
makes  the  appetite  hearty,  the  digestion 
perfect,  the  liver  active  and  fills  the  arteries 
with  the  rich,  red  blood  of  health.  It  is 
the  great  blood-maker  and  flesh-builder. 
It  cures  all  forms  of  eruptive  skin  diseases. 
It  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  con¬ 
sumption.  It  cures  bronchitis,  weak  lungs, 
spitting  of  blood,  obstinate  coughs  and 
kindred  ailments.  It  gives  vigor  and 
health  to  the  muscles  and  activity  to  the 
brain.  Thousands  have  testified  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  this 
wonderful  medicine.  All  medicine 
stores  sell  it. 


Mrs.  Ella  Howell,  of  Derby,  Perry  Co.,  Ind., 
writes  :  11  In  the  year  of  1894,  I  was  taken  with 

stomach  trouble  —  nervous  dyspepsia.  There 
was  a  coldness  in  my  stomach  and  a  weight 
which  seemed  like  a  rock.  Everything  that  I 
ate  gave  me  great  pain;  I  had  a  bearing  down 
sensation;  was  swelled  across  my  stomach;  had  a 
ridge  around  my  right  side,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  was  bloated.  I  was  treated  by  three  of  our  best 
physicians  but  got  no  relief.  I  was  so  weak  I 
could  not  walk  across  the  room  without  assis¬ 
tance.  I  took  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  and  one  bottle  of  the  *  Pleasant  Pellets.’ 
I  began  to  improve  very  fast  after  the  use  of  a 
few  bottles.  It  cured  me  and  thank  God  my 
cure  is  permanent.” 


tcPbtay  HAY  FEVEl? 

CURED.  Dr.  HAY18,  BalTklo,  S.tT 


M.  Perfect  Farm  Fence, 

V  steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom  win 


Made  of  best  doubly 
Si  annealed  galvanized 
jp  and  bottom  wires  No.  9.  All  other 
wires  No.II.  Weuse  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  in  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market — hence  more 
strength  and  durability.  Our* 

I  nnn  If  nnF(entire)y  new  feature.! 

LUUp  Ml  U I  patented),  provides 
—  —  ,  perfect  expansion  and  contrac- 

W  -  1  ~  -  -  -  ■  -  -  j;  psa  tion,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temper- 

Y' The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel  atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni- 

■  .Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made^  formly  distributed  throughout  each 

toot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 
same  as  placing  one  coll  of  a  spiral  spring  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence.  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop 

“■  ODK  Loop  knot. 

.  - , - „  them  Where  we  have 

e  given  on  Introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  In 

jd  P —  - 


every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


r  age: 
00,. 


Pittsburg,  P9 
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[LIVE  STOCKS 

AND  DAIRY . 


DAIRY  NOTES  FROM  OHIO. 


Fodder  Crops. — A  touch  of  the  Hope 
Farm  drought  has  made  a  serious  shrink¬ 
age  in  the  hope  enjoyed  in  the  early  sea¬ 
son  of  my  oat  and  pea  crop,  and  as  soon 
as  it  rains  a  little  more,  they  will  be 
plowed  under  for  a  nitrogen  promoter 
for  the  soil.  I  am  getting  each  day  to 
believe  more  that  the  dairyman’s  hope 
for  a  Summer  soiling  crop  is  best  built 
on  a  corn  crop  put  into  a  silo  the  Fall 
previous,  which  is  beyond  the  need  of  a 
shower.  The  corn  on  the  clover  sod, 
cultivated  with  a  horse  rake,  alternated 
with  the  cross-bar  cultivator  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  fine  but  shallow 
tilth,  has  grown  right  along  through 
rain,  drought,  torrid  heat,  and  some  very 
cool  nights,  and  promises  to  make  the 
usual  yield.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
year’s  growth  will  equal  that  of  other 
dry  and  dryish  seasons.  Corn  on  clover 
sod,  given  frequent  and  shallow  work¬ 
ings,  never  fails  for  me.  It’s  no  trick  or 
great  expense  to  silo  it,  and  then  the 
Summer  soiling  crop  is  under  cover,  and 
where  wanted.  I  doubt  whether  better 
results  at  the  milk  pail  can  be  secured 
with  any  sort  of  soiling  crop,  than  with 
ensilage  and  pasture  grass,  or  one  that 
is  cheaper  in  proportion  to  its  yield  per 
acre. 

The  Ensilage  Cutter.  —  Traveling 
ensilage  cutters  are  common  in  Ohio, 
and  the  work,  while  it  lasts,  is  quite 
profitable  to  the  thrasher  men,  as  the 
cutting  follows  thrashing.  Here,  a 
man,  with  engine  and  cutter,  is  paid 
only  $3.50  to  $4  per  day,  and  is  expected 
to  cut  from  50  to  100  tons  per  day  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  At 
our  silo,  we  call  50  two-horse  loads  a 
day’s  work,  and  this  with  seven  men, 
the  eighth  man — myself — being  the  all- 
around-chore-boy.  If  the  cutter  is  placed 
upon  the  ground,  so  that  the  top  of  the 
wagon  rack  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
table  of  the  machine,  and  the  bundles 
are  put  on  in  order,  one  man  will  unload 
as  fast  as  any  common  cutter  can  make 
way  with  the  stalks.  With  an  automatic 
ensilage  distributor,  a  boy  a  dozen  years 
old  will  look  after  the  ensilage  in  the 
pit,  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  two  men 
by  the  old  way  of  pitching  the  cut  ensi¬ 
lage  about  with  forks,  and  will  do  all 
of  the  tramping  necessary.  Lastseason, 
the  cutter  or  harvester  for  cutting  the 
standing  corn  made  its  appearance  here, 
and  was  a  great  success,  as  great  as  had 
been  the  previous  failures  in  attempting 
machine  cutting.  It  proved  to  be  an 
economizer  both  in  cutting,  loading,  and 
in  feeding  the  machine.  All  the  corn 
about  here  will  be  machine-cut  this  com¬ 
ing  Fall. 

Speculative  Creameries. — I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  editorial  on  page  516 
about  creameries,  and  their  erection  in 
localities  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the 
cows,  and  their  downfall  as  a  result.  The 
dairy  in  new  sections  does  not  need 
speculative  promoting  to  bring  it  for¬ 
ward.  Our  State  has  had  its  fill  of  it, 
and  it  has  hindered  dairy  advancement 
to  a  little-comprehended  extent.  The 
ruins  of  a  $6,000  creamery  furnish  very 
little  inspiration  for  a  second  revival  of 
dairy  interest,  and  I  suppose  that  we 
have,  in  the  State,  possibly  75  such  ruins. 
The  farmers  did  not  investigate  the 
claims  of  the  agents,  and  when  they  did, 
it  was  to  visit  a  “  salted”  concern  wrhere 
the  proof  (?)  was  all  cut  and  dried  for 
them.  A  good  creamery  in  a  district 
where  a  fair  supply  of  milk  can  be  had, 
is  a  blessing  if  run  on  fair  and  equitable 
principles.  In  the  southwest  part  of 
Ohio,  a  revival  of  the  dairy  interest  is 
going  on,  and  probably,  a  12-month  will 
see  eight  or  more  creameries  erected  in 
that  section.  Three  of  them  already  in 
operation  are  making  up  the  product  of 


400  to  750  cows  each.  Instead  of  being 
put  up  by  promoters,  they  are  proprie¬ 
tary  concerns,  the  milk  is  purchased  on 
the  fat  basis,  and  a  substantial  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  price  of  a  pound  of  butter 
fat  shall  never  go  below  a  certain  point. 
At  this  particular  time,  the  best  butter 
made  on  the  farm  sells  at  only  10  cents 
in  that  section,  while  those  who  patron¬ 
ize  the  creameries  on  this  plan,  get  16 
cents  a  pound  for  butter  fat  and  all  of 
the  skim-milk  back,  certainly  a  com¬ 
bined  85  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the 
milk,  new.  I  noticed  one  thing,  that 
the  first  and  second  man  in  these  con¬ 
cerns  were  all  graduates  of  some  dairy 
school,  and  the  visible  results  of  their 
work  were  full  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  selection,  and  demanded  training. 

JOHN  GOULD. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  RAM. 

ADVICE  ABOUT  THE  YEARLING. 

My  experience  with  the  ram  goes  back 
15  or  20  years,  and  I  have  learned  that  the 
better  he  is  treated  the  better  he  proves 
as  a  sire.  If  a  lamb,  and  I  have  over  25 
ewes  for  him,  I  should  stand  him,  that 
is,  halter-break  him  and  allow  one  ser¬ 
vice  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours  ; 
in  the  meantime  keep  him  tied  away 
from  the  flock  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated 
stall.  His  feed  should  be  equal  parts  of 
oats,  corn,  bran  and  oil  meal,  one  pint 
three  times  per  day,  with  occasionally  a 
handful  of  wheat  added.  He  should 
have  what  clover  hay,  green  rape,  or 
cabbages  he  will  eat,  and  a  feed  of 
turnips  occasionally  in  place  of  the  noon 
feed  of  grain.  He  will  get  enough  exer¬ 
cise  each  morning  in  looking  over  the 
breeding  flock  to  find  those  ewes  that 
are  in  heat.  They  should  be  sorted  out 
and  bred  at  different  times  during  the 
day,  and  as  fast  as  bred,  marked  and 
turned  into  a  flock  by  themselves. 

If  the  breeding  flock  numbers  less 
than  25,  I  practice  keeping  the  ram,  if  a 
lamb  or  yearling,  away  half  the  time  ; 
that  is,  turn  him  right  in  with  the  flock 
during  the  day  and  take  him  out  nights 
or  vice  versa,  and  feed  him  two  feeds  of 
grain  per  day,  with  the  green  feed.  The 
Hampshire  lamb  is  capable  with  proper 
care  of  serving  a  large  number  of  ewes. 

When  the  ram  is  two  years  old  or  over, 
and  in  good  breeding  condition,  I  turn 
the  ram  in  with  the  flock,  where  it  num¬ 
bers  from  25  to  50  head,  visiting  the  flock 
once  each  day  to  give  the  ram  a  feed  of 
grain,  the  same  as  for  the  lamb.  Of 
course  the  ram  has  had  grain  once  or 
twice  a  day  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the 
shearing  season,  and  is  accustomed  to  it. 
About  four  to  six  weeks  will  conclude 
the  season  if  he  is  sure,  and  the  pastures 
a  little  short ;  flush  or  green  pastures 
seem  to  make  it  more  uncertain.  After 
they  are  all  supposed  to  be  bred,  put  the 
ram  by  himself  or  with  another,  and 
feed  sparingly  of  grain  for  the  rest  of 
the  Winter,  giving  plenty  of  exercise 
each  day  in  an  open  yard.  This  is  very 
important,  especially  of  the  mutton 
breeds,  as  they  are  much  inclined  to  get 
too  fat. 

My  experience  for  the  last  11  years 
has  been  with  a  purebred  flock,  and  1 
aim  so  to  keep  my  rams  that  they  are 
sure,  not  over  fitted,  and  their  lambs 
come  strong  and  healthy.  I  count  on 
every  ewe  breeding  and  raising  lambs, 
as  the  lamb  crop  each  year  is  what  makes 
a  flock  of  any  kind  of  sheep  valuable.  1 
have  often  said  that  the  ram  was  “  half 
the  flock  ”,  and  now  I  know  this  to  be 
true.  Buy  a  good  ram  of  whatever  breed 
you  admire,  treat  him  properly  and  you 
will  never  regret  the  investment,  no 
matter  what  he  costs,  as  the  better  the 
price  the  better  the  sheep.  J.  h.  taft. 

Mendon,  Mich. 

The  Care  of  South  Downs. 

We  breed  only  South  Downs,  and  our 
rams  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  the 
ewes  until  the  proper  time  in  the  Fall  to 
bring  the  lambs  in  March  and  April. 
Our  pasturage  is  ready  about  the  middle 
of  May,  so  the  lambs  are  in  good  strength 


to  follow  their  dams.  The  rams  have  a 
pasture  run  to  some  extent  during  the 
Summer,  which  insures  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise.  The  pasture  feed  is  supplemented 
by  a  light  grain  ration,  principally  oats; 
to  this  later  in  the  season  is  added  a 
little  oilmeal  and  bran.  During  the  time 
the  ram  is  with  the  ewes  his  feed  is  the 
same  as  theirs ;  all  are  generously  fed, 
but  not  in  a  way  to  fatten.  Oats  is  the 
principal  grain  used,  and  the  whole  flock 
has  a  ration  of  roots  every  day  after 
coming  from  the  pasture  in  the  Fall. 

I  think  for  a  mature  ram  of  two  years 
or  older  that  50  ewes  are  his  quota  ;  for 
a  yearling  25  are  enough.  We  do  not 
make  much  use  of  a  yearling  ram  ;  1 
think  we  get  better  and  stronger  lambs 
from  older  sires.  A  service  ram  should 
be  fed  with  great  care  so  as  to  keep  him 
active  and  strong,  but  not  fat,  as  when 
too  fat  he  is  liable  to  be  impotent. 

In  regard  to  changing  the  time  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  order  to  raise  early  lambs,  I  know 
this  can  be  done.  Take  the  ewes  from 
the  pasture  early,  give  them  a  run  in 
good  clover  Fall  feed,  with  a  generous 
grain  ration  every  day,  turn  in  the  ram 
for  a  few  hours  each  day  for  a  few7  days, 
and  then  leave  him  with  the  ewes  as 
usual.  By  the  extra  feed  and  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  ram  they  will  soon  be  in¬ 
duced  to  breed,  and  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  this  may  be  brought  about  almost 
any  month  in  the  year,  not  long  after 
the  lambs  are  weaned.  Our  flock  is  bred 
and  cared  for  with  the  main  purpose  in 
view  of  raising  healthy,  vigorous  stock 
for  breeders,  such  as  are  able  to  transmit 
all  their  good  qualities,  geo.  aitken. 

Woodstock,  Vt. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  -whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Clearview  Stock  Farm 

Offers  a  few  tine  Jersey  Bulls,  sired  by  Ida’s  Rioter 
of  Si.  Lambert  18th,  at  prices  to  suit  the  Fanner. 

J.  8.  CAMPBELL.  Butler,  Pa. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Ham  ilton  <&  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co., Pa 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 

on  sows  bred,  boar  pigs,  large  strain  Poland-Chinas. 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Get  Ready  for  the  Fairs. 


Send  for  description  of  the 

FAMOUS  0. 1.  G. 


HOGS. 


Two  of  which  weighed  2806  lbs. 
First  applicant  in  each  locality  se- 
scuro  A  PAIR  ON  TIME  and  agency. 


L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 


1 35  Summit  St.t  CLEVELAND,  OHIO- 


COLLIE  PUPS  and  BERKSHIKE  PIGS. 
Circular.  SILAS  DKCKKB,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Nearly  seventy  years  since.  Dr.  I).  Jayne  wrote  the 
prescription  for  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  and  still  it’s 
the  best  remedy. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. — 
Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WU.LIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That's  the  secret  of  the  5/A  Bias  Girth  Horse 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias— that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can't  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn't 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn't  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 


I  Horse  Blankets  are  made  in  all  styles — to  fit  any 
J  horse — to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
*  5|A  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade¬ 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

IV  M.  AYRES  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


HALL  STEEL  TANKS 


are  the  be»t  for  supplying 
water  for  live  stock.  Being 
nrade  of  galvanized  steel  they 
cannot  rust,  rot,  burst  from 
freezing,  fall  to  pieces  from 
drying  ont,  etc.  We  make  tanks  for  all  purposes.  Also  troughs  for 
feeding  calves  and  pigs,  cooling  milk,  hauling  liquid  manure, 
etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  We  will  make  it.  Special  price 
to  first  inquiries  from  new  territory.  Circulars  and  price  list 
mailed  THE  JI  ALL  6TEEL  TANK  CO. 
free-  t>8  S'.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


OLIVER’S 


Groat  LINCOLN  SHEEP  and 
SWINE.  CATALOGUE  now  ready. 
Send  to-duy  for  one.  K.  P.  Oliver,  Flint,  Mich. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS  7  ££!"/  H“‘ 

T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.  Y 


POULTRY 

f  We  keep  everything  in  the  POUI/TRY  LINE,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  8tock,  Brooders  ▼ 

♦  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for  m 

♦  the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  m 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  4 


DESTROY  MITES 


OR  SPIDER  LICE 

in  your  henneries 

with  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL  sample,  will  kill  a  million,  ZLOc.  postpaid. 
Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  FltEE  with  every  order. 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


chloro-NAPTHOLEUM 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 

Microbes  are  responsible  for 
lots  of  m isery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 


CbloroRaptholeum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

go  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  and  bruises 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  U.  8.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid,  Sjjl  -30. 
Agency  is  wortn  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  212  E.  57th  St.,  New  York. 


’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SOKE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CURE  IN  HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mail,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 


Removes  Curb,  Splint  and  Capped  Hock. 
It  will  surely  kill  a  Spavin  and  the  way  it 
relieves  Sore  Tendons  is  marvelous.  Re¬ 
member  this  is  not  a  cheap  wash,  but 


PAIN  RELIEVER, 

and  a  wonder  in  its  penetrating  powers. 

This  Liniment  will  not  Scar  or  Blister. 

Every  Bottle  is  Warranted. 

Price,  50c.  and  $|.QO  a  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists 
1 1  ’ 


_  ami  dealers  in  medicine 

Prepared  by  Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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MANAGING  THE  BULL 

SENSIBLE  ADVICE  FROM  A  DAIRYMAN. 

How  Much  Service. — A  bull  might  be 
put  to  service  at  from  10  to  12  months 
old  according  to  breed  and  development. 
Of  course  if  a  calf  is  kept  hustling  right 
along  from  birth,  he  will  be  much  more 
fully  developed  at  10  months  than  a 
poorly  fed  one  at  12  or  14.  Then  again 
the  Jerseys  develop  much  quicker  than 
some  of  the  larger  breeds.  Mrs.  Busick, 
of  Beech  Hurst  Farm,  tells  of  a  young 
bull  siring  a  calf  at  eight  months  old, 
and  adds  that  this  is  one  of  the  youngest 
sires  on  record.  This  bull,  at  maturity, 
weighed  1,4(50  pounds,  and  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  animal.  The  service  of 
the  young  bull  should  be  very  light.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  how  much  a 
young  bull  might  safely  be  used  ;  but  if 
I  had  a  valuable  animal,  I  would  use  him 
as  little  as  possible  until  he  became,  at 
least,  18  months  old. 

As  to  the  service  of  the  mature  hull, 
much  would  depend  on  whether  the 
service  extended  throughout  the  year,  or 
whether  the  cows  were  expected  to  come 
in  as  nearly  together  as  possible.  I 
should  say  that  it  would  not  injure  a 
mature  bull  to  serve  50  cows  if  the  ser¬ 
vice  extended  through  the  whole  year. 

Feeding  and  Keeping  . — The  bull 
should  be  fed  on  a  muscle-forming,  bone- 
producing  diet.  In  Winter,  an  ideal 
ration  would  be  a  bushel  of  ensilage 
morning  and  evening,  with  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  bran  thrown  on  each  feed,  and 
a  good  feed  of  clover  or  mixed  hay  at 
noon. 

The  great  mistake  that  many  make 
with  the  bull,  is  in  keeping  him  too  close¬ 
ly  confined.  Give  him  exercise,  and  more 
exercise.  Let  the  bull  have  a  run  in  the 
yard  every  day,  and  if  he  can  have  a  box- 


stall  opening  into  a  yard  where  he  can 
go  out  at  will,  all  the  better.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  that  he  is  not  a  milch  cow  that  must 
be  kept  warm  to  insure  a  large  flow  of 
milk.  He  is  a  bull  that  must  furnish  in 
the  calves  the  vigor  and  constitution 
which  we  are  robbing  from  their  dams 
by  close  confinement  and  high  feeding. 

Pasture,  Rings  and  Dogs. — In  the 
Summer,  I  always  let  my  bulls  run  in 
the  pasture,  not  with  the  cows,  but  in  a 
small  lot  by  themselves,  and  where  there 
is  no  other  stock  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  as  in  that  case  they  would 
soon  become  unruly.  My  young  calves 
run  with  ray  three  bulls,  and  get  along 
finely.  As  I  have  never  had  a  vicious 
bull,  I,  of  course,  think  that  there  is  no 
need  of  having  one  if  he  is  properly 
handled.  In  the  first  place,  never  place 
yourself  in  the  bull’s  power,  then  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  him.  Next,  never 
cause  the  bull  to  be  afraid  of  you,  for 
an  animal  driven  at  bay  will  fight  when 
he  would  escape  if  possible.  If  the  bull 
tloes  not  mind,  and  shows  a  bad  disposi¬ 
tion,  give  him  a  sharp  rap  on  a  tender 
spot  (the  top  of  the  head  where  the  horns 
were  removed  is  a  good  place),  but  do 
not  follow  it  up  and  give  him  a  general 
“  cleaning  out,”  as  they  say.  He  may 
become  desperate  and  return  the  compli¬ 
ment.  I  always  place  a  good  copper  ring 
in  the  bull's  nose  when  a  yearling  (an 
iron  ring  will  rust  off  and  break  when 
you  may  not  wish  it),  and  teach  him  to 
lead  behind  a  wagon  or  anywhere  else. 
1  have  used  a  staff,  but  find  it  unhandy 
and  useless  for  a  bull  that  has  been  well 
brought  up.  I  know  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
down  on  the  dog,  but  I  find  my  collie 
very  handy  just  to  nip  a  heel  or  pinch  an 
ear  when  Mr.  Bull  is  inclined  to  have  the 
sulks.  While  running  in  pasture,  I  keep 
a  small  dog  chain  about  four  feet  long 


snapped  in  the  bull’s  ring,  and  let 
him  drag  it  ;  then  if  he  should  make  a 
dash  for  one,  he  would  step  on  his  chain 
and  immediately  be  sorry  for  his  mis¬ 
behavior. 

Fair  Treatment,  Exercise.  —  Last 
week  I  discharged  a  farmhand,  although 
I  had  a  big  lot  of  hay  down,  just  because 
he  persisted  in  the  idea  that  all  bulls 
were  vicious,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
get  along  with  them  was  to  club  them  to 
death  as  soon  as  possible.  I  couldn't  get 
that  idea  out  of  his  head,  and  in  human¬ 
ity  to  the  bulls,  I  parted  with  him. 

A  good  way  to  exei  cise  a  bull  that  has 
(through  poor  management  or  otherwise) 
become  too  vicious  to  be  allowed  his  free¬ 
dom  is  shown  at  Fig.  264.  Set  a  large 
post  about  the  height  of  the  bull  firmly 
in  the  ground.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  top 
and  insert  an  iron  pin,  then  through  an¬ 
other  pole  about  18  or  20  feet  long,  bore 
a  hole  so  that  it  will  balance  on  the  post. 
Then  make  a  bow  like  those  used  in  an 
ox-yoke,  and  bore  holes  in  one  end  of  the 
horizontal  pole  for  the  bow.  Now  yoke 
up  the  bull  and  let  him  travel  to  his 
heart’s  content.  I  knew  of  a  bull  that 
was  got  back  to  service  which  had  be¬ 
come  perfectly  useless  from  inaction, 
and  he  lived  to  sire  a  great  many  good 
cows  after  his  first  owner  disposed  of 
him  as  useless.  j.  grant  morse. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Remedy  fok  Caked  Udder. — I  have  used,  for  a 
number  of  years,  only  sassafras  oil;  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  remedies  I  ever  used.  Also,  for 
family  use  in  case  of  burns,  it  gives  almost  in¬ 
stant  relief.  I  wish  that  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y 
readers  would  try  it.  Simply  bathe  the  cow's 
udder  freely  with  the  oil.  o.  k.  a. 

Midland,  Mich. 

Polled  Duiuiams  Again. — So  far  as  known,  no 
Polled  Durham  bull  has,  as  yet,  produced  all  his 
calves  hornless,  bred  as  they  are  about  equally 
to  polled  and  horned  cows.  But  they  have  given 
us  an  average  of  90  per  cent  polled  iD  one  crop 
of  calves.  I  think  the  Polled  Durhams  superior 
to  the  Red  Polls  in  beef-producing  qualities,  and 
superior  to  the  Angus  in  milking  qualities.  In 
other  words,  we  have  a  general-purpose  breed — 
the  most  milk  and  beef  combined  with  size,  early 
maturity  and  hornless  heads.  f.  a.  Murray. 

Mazon,  Ill. 

Handling  the  Ram.— We  jirefer  the  single¬ 
service  plan,  keeping  him  in  commodious,  airy 
quarters  with  good  flesh-forming  foods;  50  to  100 
ewes  are  enough  for  any  ram  when  well  handled, 
the  number  varying  according  to  his  vigor  and 
his  age.  Liberal  feeding  or  flushing  the  ewes 
when  cool  nights  come,  will  cause  them  to  take 
the  ram  rapidly.  Exercise,  fresh  air  and  protein 
food  are  essentials  for  success  in  handling  both 
rams  and  ewes  during  the  coupling  season. 

Sussex,  Wis.  geo  mckerrow  &  son. 

Pork  at  the  South.— The  Alabama  Experiment 
Station  issues  Bulletin  No.  93,  giving  the  results 
of  feeding  cow  peas,  peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes 
to  pigs.  We  have  often  referred  to  the  fact  that 
hog  food  can  be  produced  remarkably  cheap  in 
the  South.  This  experiment  goes  to  show  that 
peanuts,  when  harvested  by  young  pigs,  produced 
$18.61  worth  of  pork  per  acre,  valued  at  three 
cents  a  pound.  Shotes  pastured  on  clover  and 
cow  peas  and  supplied  with  corn  made  nearly 
three  times  the  gain  in  live  weight  that  was  made 
by  shotes  fed  exclusively  on  corn.  Three  pounds 
of  sweet  potatoes  were  found  inferior  to  one 
pound  of  corn  meal.  It  was  found  that  pork  made 
entirely  from  peanuts  and  cow  peas  was  liable 
to  be  soft  and  oily,  but  when  corn  was  fed  with 
these  crops,  the  pork  was  first-class  in  quality. 
A  study  of  this  bulletin  will  show  how  easily  food 
can  be  produced  at  the  South.  It  is  quite  re¬ 
markable  that  the  southern  farmers  have  been 
willing  to  buy  northern  pork  for  so  many  years, 
when  the  same  food  can  be  produced  cheaply 
and  easily  at  home. 

Testing  Milk. — In  an  excellent  article  in 
Hoard’s  Dairyman,  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  speaks  of 
the  great  need  of  careful  testing.  He  says  : 
“  Now  I  hold  that  a  creamery  man  can  well  afford 
to  test,  free  of  charge,  samples  of  milk  from 
single  cows  in  the  herds  of  his  patrons.  He  is  as 
much  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  herds 
as  are  the  patrons  themselves.  If  he  does  not 
think  he  can  do  it  free  of  charge,  he  might  offer 
to  do  it  at  actual  cost,  which  would  be  only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  test,  or  say,  a  cent  a  test, 
if  the  time  of  the  operator,  breakage  of  glass 
ware,  etc.,  are  figured  in.  If  testing  of  the 
patrons’  herds  is  encouraged  in  this  manner, 
both  patron  and  creameryman  will  get  more  and 
better  milk  to  handle,  and  the  interests  of  both 
will  thus  be  best  served.  The  main  objection  to 
this  plan  is,  I  suppose,  the  limited  help  in  the 
creamery  or  cheese  factory,  the  regular  work  of 
the  factory  taking  up  the  full  time  of  the  operator. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  in  any  factory,  with  a  little  good  will,  to 
find  time  in  the  course  of  the  week,  to  do  con¬ 
siderable  extra  testing.  If  a  little  preservative 


be  placed  in  the  sample  bottles,  these  can  safely 
be  kept  for  a  week  or  more,  until  an  opportunity 
for  testing  the  milk  presents  itself.” 

Selling  Rich  Milk. — We  have  found  it  prac¬ 
ticable  and  very  profitable  for  dairymen  to  sell 
rich  milk  at  an  improved  price.  Nearly  all  the 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  this  part  of 
the  country  buy  milk,  or  take  it  in  by  the  Babcock 
test.  Most  creameries  make  and  sell  the  butter 
for  a  stated  price  per  lb.,  and  the  money  is  di¬ 
vided  according  to  the  butter  fat  shown  to  be  in 
the  milk  when  taken  in.  It  isouly  the  men  with 
poor  milk  that  object  to  selling  milk  by  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test.  The  Babcock  test  does  away  with  the 
temptation  of  farmers  to  be  dishonest  by  water¬ 
ing  or  skimming  their  milk  before  carrying  it  to 
the  factory.  Since  factory  men  have  commenced 
handling  milk  on  a  basis  of  the  butter  fat  it  con¬ 
tains,  the  quality  of  butter  produced  through  the 
country  has  improved  very  much. 

Brodhead,  Wis.  n.  n.  palmer. 

Anoora  Goats  Again. — H.  F.  F.,  page  350, 
speaks  of  the  flesh  of  the  Angora.  I  find  that  a 
young  animal  properly  fattened,  is  every  way 
equal  to  the  finest  lamb.  He  places  his  average 
of  mohair  rather  low,  (3  to  4  lbs.)  for  a  Hock  of 
full  bloods,  though  it  would  be  a  good  average 
for  15-16-blood  grades.  I  have  one  animal  that 
will  shear  nine  pounds.  I  take  exception  to  the 
statement  that  the  “  females  seldom  have  twins.” 
With  my  flock,  single  kids  are  the  exception,  and 
I  have  had  three  dropped.  Angoras  are  dog- 
proof,  as  they  are  ready  to  fight  any  dog  that 
shows  himself.  As  to  price  of  mohair,  it  generally 
runs  double  the  price  of  middle  wool.  From 
four  years’  experience,  I  would  say  that  there  Is 
a  much  better  percentage  of  profit  in  Angoras 
than  in  sheep.  The  attention  of  American 
farmers  is  lately  being  attracted  to  those 
animals,  and  in  consequence,  the  demand  for 
full  blood  breeding  stock  Is  much  greater  than 
the  supply.  h.  l.  Jacobs. 

Michigan. 

A  Horse  that  Does  not  Sweat. 

My  bay  mare  is  six  years  old,  large  boned,  16l/4 
hands,  brought  to  Florida  from  the  North  (Ten¬ 
nessee  or  Kentucky,  I  think),  Winter  of  1895-6.  I 
bought  her  January,  1897,  apparently  sound.  In 
May,  1897,  as  soon  as  the  weather  became  hot, 
she  began  panting  badly,  sweating  little  if  any 
After  using  various  remedies,  early  in  the  Fall 
I  found  the  following  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
commended  for  heaves:  Arsenic,  30  grains:  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  and  nux  vomica,  each  three 
ounces;  mix,  make  30  powders,  give  one  night 
and  morning.  I  used  as  directed.  Before  the  30 
powders  were  gone,  the  mare  had  begun  to  per¬ 
spire  naturally,  and  had  ceased  the  panting. 
From  then,  all  through  the  Winter  and  Spring, 
she  acted,  looked  and  worked  well,  is  a  good 
strong  worker,  and  easily  keeps  in  good  condition 
During  June,  this  present  Summer,  she  again 
began  the  panting,  not  blowing,  but  short,  quick 
breathing  as  though  the  air  was  not  taken  into 
the  lungs,  or  in  but  very  small  quantities.  In  the 
hottest  weather,  working  in  the  sun  or  shade 
she  remains  dry,  occasionally  showing  a  little 
moisture  on  the  neck.  She  has  a  ravenous  aji- 
petite,  and  seems  to  digest  food  all  right;  is  not 
in  poorer  flesh  than  I  like  to  have  a  horse  at  this 
season,  is  fed  hay  once  a  day,  cut  and  wet,  and 
four  quarts  corn  hearts  mixed  in  it;  morning 
and  noon  she  receives  2)4  quarts  corn,  soaked,  is 
worked  every  day,  but  left  in  the  stable  during 
three  or  four  hours  of  hottest  part.  Would  you 
advise  another  course  of  the  arsenic,  vitriol  and 
nux  vomica,  or  a  different  mixture,  or  what  ? 

Florida.  a.  a. 

Ans  —There  is,  occasionally,  a  horse  as  well  as 
a  person,  that  cannot  perspire  when  exposed  to 
the  severe  heat  of  the  sun  in  Summer.  The  heat 
appears  to  overcome  them.  I  do  not  understand 
from  your  description  that  the  mare  has  the 
heaves.  But  inasmuch  as  she  was  benefited  by 
the  course  of  powders,  it  would  be  well  to  repeat 
them  as  before.  I  would,  also,  advise  keeping  salt 
constantly  before  her  where  she  can  eat  it  at  will. 
Then  offer  water  at  least  four  or  five  timesodaily, 
but  never  allow  more  than  8  or  10  quarts  at  one 
time.  It  would,  also,  be  woll  to  replace  at  least 
a  portion  or  all  of  the  corn  by  some  lighter,  less 
heating  grain,  as  wheat  bran  or  oats.  Continue 
the  practice  of  allowing  the  mare  to  rest  in  the 
shade  during  the  heat  of  the  day  whenever  she 
suffers  from  the  heat.  f.  l.  kilborne. 


A  College  Education 

is  the  best  life  equip¬ 
ment  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  young1  man 
or  a  young'  woman. 
Everybody  can't  afford 
it,  but  every  man  who 
keeps  a  dozen  or  more 
cows  may  easily  do  so. 
A  SHARPLES  SEPA¬ 
RATOR  of  the  Little 
Giant  or  Safety  Hand 
pattern  will,  in  a  short 
time,  make  extra  but¬ 
ter  enough  to  pay  for 
a  college  education  for  each  member  of 
your  family.  Look  into  it. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  .•  end  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Sutter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Machinery,  Apparatus  ami  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305,307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dim  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
The  Bradstroet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  orany  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


and  Tread  Horse  Powersop..;:,,,, 

No  Dairy  or  Stock  Farm  can  count  itself  in  shape 
to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  Vain/  Products  or 
Beef,  without  the  aid  of  the  Silo.  We  make  the 
largest  line  of  Silo  Machinery  on  Barth,  and  know  that 
in  consequence  we  can  give  you  positively  better  value 
for  your  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere.  *98  Silo 
llooklet/re*  to  any  address.  Contain!  ex- Qov. Hoard' • 
latest  view*  on  Ensilage  as  related  to  the  Dairy  Cote. 

“Smalley  Goods”  Agency  I  smallky^mfg.  co, 
goes  with  first  order.  I  ManitowooTwia. 


CORN  PROF 

depends  upon  utilizing  the 
entire  crop.  The 

ROSS 

ENSILACE  MACHINERY 

converts  the  whole  crop  into  ensilage,  or 
the  fodder  into  a  tine  stock  food  that 
consumed  without  waste.  Get  full  value 
of  your  crop.  Get  our  catalogue  No.  13. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co..  Springfield,  0. 


THE  MODEL  MILL. 

A  Hand  Mill  for  grinding  Grain, 
Dry  Bones,  Shells,  &c.,  for  Feed¬ 
ing  Chickens,  &c., 

3  Sizes,  Wt.  ‘20,  34  &  62  lbs. 

The  most  Rapid  Grinder, 
most  durable  and  the  Cheap¬ 
est  Mill  made. 

If  your  dealer  don’t  keep  it. 
Address  THE  C.S.  BELLCO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  .8.  A. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha  ”  and  "Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  and  Canal  Streets. 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


CCOOD 


Sent  on  trial^  Freight 
paid.  Full  descriptive  catalogue  FREE. 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Good  Agents  Wanted  In  unoccupied  territory. 


In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others.  ; 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

How  should  weeping  willows  be  plant¬ 
ed  ?  In  tiers. — Golden  Days. 

Softlkigh  :  “  I  wondah  what  makes 

mah  eyes  so  weak  ?  ”  Miss  Mabel : 
“  They’re  in  a  weak  place.” — Life. 

“  Did  the  soldiers  appreciate  those 
nightshirts  we  sent  them  ?”  “  I  should 

say  so ;  they  used  them  to  clean  their 
guns.” — Chicago  Record. 

The  Judge  (sternly)  :  “  The  next  per¬ 

son  who  interrupts  the  proceedings  will 
be  expelled  from  the  court-room.”  The 
prisoner  (enthusiastically) :  “  Hooray  !  ” 
— Puck. 

Tommy  :  “  Did  you  do  much  fighting 

during  the  war,  Pa  ?  ”  Pa  :  “  I  did  my 

share  of  it,  Tommy.”  Tommy  :  “  Did 

you  make  the  enemy  run  ?  ”  Pa  :  “You’re 
right,  I  did,  Tommy.”  Tommy  :  “  Did 

they  catch  you,  Pa?” — ' Tid-Bits . 

Pride. — “  No,  George,  don’t  ask  me.  I 
can’t  go  down  the  fire  escape  with  all 
those  people  looking.”  “You  must. 
You’ll  be  burned  to  death  if  you  stay 
here.”  “I  can’t  help  it,  George.  I 
wouldn’t  go  down  that  ladder  for  all  the 
world.  These  shoes  I  have  on  are  two 
sizes  too  big  for  me  !  ” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

A  Kalamazoo  crockery  dealer  was 
just  closing  up  his  store  for  the  day 
when  one  of  his  customers,  a  grocer, 
came  in  in  a  great  hurry.  “  Here,”  said 
he,  “  I  packed  this  jar  full  of  butter  and 
the  jar  split  from  top  to  bottom.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  explain  the  phenomenon.” 
“  O,  yes,  I  can,”  was  the  ready  reply. 
“  The  butter  was  stronger  than  the  jar.” 
— Credit  Lost. 

“Were  you  able  to  sell  old  Pillions  a 
lot  ?”  asked  the  superintendent  of  the 
cemetery.  The  agent  shook  his  head. 
“  He  was  afraid  he  might  not  get  the 
full  value  of  it,”  he  explained.  “  But, 
hang  it  all,  a  man  has  got  to  die  some¬ 
time  !”  exclaimed  the  superintendent. 
“  That’s  what  I  told  him,  but  he  only 
answered  :  4  Suppose  I  should  be  lost  at 
sea.  ’  ” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Father:  “Now,  see  here!  If  you 
marry  that  young  pauper,  how  on  earth 
are  you  goiDg  to  live  ?”  Sweet  Girl : 
“Oh!  we  have  figured  that  all  out. 
You  remember  that  old  hen  my  aunt 
gave  me  ?”  “  Yes.”  “  Well,  I  have  been 

reading  a  poultry  circular,  and  I  find 
that  a  good  hen  will  raise  twenty  chicks 
in  a  season.  Well,  the  next  season  that 
will  be  21  liens,  and  as  each  will  raise 
20  more  chicks,  that  will  be  420.  The 
next  year  the  number  will  be  8,400,  the 
following  year  168.000,  and  the  next 
3,360,000!  Just  think!  At  only  60  cents 
a  piece  we  will  then  have  $1,680,000. 
Then,  you  dear  old  papa,  we’ll  lend  you 
some  money  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
this  house.” — New  York  Weekly. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  B ESI 

MIXED  PAINTS 

Kt  WHOLESALE  PRICflS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  color  ,  and  SA  V  K  Dealer! 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  F.ndorstd  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  j  oil.  Write  for  Samples 
\  W.  INQERS0LL.  mo  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  \ 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

W  atches.Clocks.Tea  I 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  1 
with  $5.UU.  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  15c.  and  get 
lb.  Bkst  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co.. 
31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.,  Box  289. 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity ,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  lOhrs 

SEND  POR  CATALOGUE. 

EIPIRE  STATE  PULLET  i  PRESS  CO., 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON.  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  A 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  5S8 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  H.  Y, 


DIGS 

I  POTATOES 
1  Rapid,  Clean 
i  and  Cheap. 


Price  greatly  reduced. 
Mention  this  paper' 
and  get.  buok  fuel'.  1 


HOOVER,  PKOUT  &  CO  ,  Avery,  Ohio. 

WWWWWWWWWWVV  VVW»V\  V  VV  X 


SCIENTIFIC 


Corn  Harvesters 

will  cut  your  com  quicker,  better  and  cheaper  than  It 
*  id 


can  be  done  by  hand  or  with  any 

not  excepting;  a 
Adjustable  all  over 


You  can’t 
afford  to 
be  with¬ 
out  it  at 
the  price. 


other  machine, 

self  binder. 
Absolutely 
Safe.  Saves  its 
Cost  many  times 
Each  Season. 


Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices 

to-day.  We  want  to  sell  one  In  your 

neighborhood.  The  FOOS  Mfg  Co.  Springfield,  0, 


I  even-sized  bales 
that  fit  nicely  In  a  car,  admitting 
of  heavy  loading  thus  saving 
freight.  Han  7,3x80 
Feed  Opening, 
automatic  block 
more  crushed 

All  Steel,  Strong,  Fast, 

Easy  Power.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

COLLINS  FLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire 


30 

Styles 
&  Si* 


Horse  nn<1 
Stenm  power. 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


GILT  EDGE 

POTATO  DIGGER. 


%A #  A  WTrni  Every  potato  grower 
,1  |  R  I  Ev  LJ  l  to  write  at  once  for 
testimony  enough  to  convince  him  that  this  is  the 
best  digger  made,  regardless  of  price;  also 
SPECIAL  PRICE  to  first  purchaser  in  un¬ 
occupied  territory.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

D.  Y,  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  /oW5*. 


to  dig  five  acres  in  ten  hours.  Digs  trench  system  as 
well  as  hills.  Does  not  cut  or  bruise  tubers.  You 
can  try  it  before  you  buy.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Potato  Harvester 


Use  horse  power. 

Digging  potatoes  by  hand  is  like  threshing  with  a  flail 
— too  expensive.  It  is  easy  work  for  two  horses  with  a 


(Cummings  Patent) 


1  plir  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

AUmLCLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  preparation 
of  wheat  ground  and  to  covering  seed .... 

Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and 
levels.  All  metal  —practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth. 

9ont  nn  Trial  To  be  return*d  at  ex- 

OCIIt  Ull  1 1  IQ  I  pense  if  not  satisfactory.... 
Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 

Sizes  up  N.  B.— I  deliver  free  on  hoard  at  distributing  points. 

‘feet.  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 

Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  110  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


AUEKT8 

WANTED. 


$8, 

ami  up 


are  made  in  live  sizes, 
plowing  a  fu  r  r  o  w 
from  five  to  eight 
inches  deep  and.  34  to 
7 (>  inches  aide. 


THE  NEW  SERIES 
- RIGHT  LAP— 


Cutaways 


Send  for  our  little  book  that  tells  what  other  people  say  about  this  tool,  it  is  the  only  tool  that 
prepares  stubble,  fallow  and  old  land  at  one  operation  for  seeding,  taking  the  place  of  the  old  sty  )e 
plow,  harrow  and  seeder.  Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  , 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBAr  J  CO. 


Used  exclusively  by  the  noN.  GEO.  M.  CLARK  on  his  famous  hay  field 

at  Higganum,  Conn. 


Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Clark’s  wonderful 
Hay  Crops,  and  we  want  them  to  be  equally  familiar  with  the  wonderful 
Fertilizers  that  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  them. 


Samples,  Prices  and  a  Full  Account  of  the  Crops  from  the  Beginning,  and  How 
It  Was  Done,  sent  free  to  any  one  applying  to  our  Authorized  Agents  or  direct  to  the 
Makers.  WE  WANT  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  IN  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


IMPROVED  LOW-DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Most  perfect  working  and  handiest  drill  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  No  bunching;  sows  all  kinds  of  grain,  including 
Corn  and  Peas,  with  absolute  regularity.  For  circu¬ 
lar  and  prices  address 

A.  B.  FARtjUIIAIt  CO.,  Ltd.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


FARM  UPR>GHT  ~  H0RIZ0NTAL 

engines' 


From  3  H„P, 
Upward, 


WITH STEEL 


Specially  adapted  and  largely 
used  for  driving  Grinding 
Mill*  Feed  Cutters,  Wood 
Saws,  'Corn  Shelters,  Dairy. 
Machinery,  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 
8end  for  pamphlet  and  a  tote 
•ize  power  wanted. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  1 308  Springfield, 0. 


FAH.M  ERS, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALL  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER”  KS2! 

Stationaries,  Portables.  &c. 
Catalogue,  Testimonials,  &c.,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


UnDCC  Dnu/CDC  thrashers 
nUnot  rUntnOf  and  cleaners 

WOOD  SAAVS. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  nilTTCpC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LllO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y. 

F.  U.  BENEDICT,  General  Agent.  McLean,  N.Y. 


HEEBNERS1-. 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR.^ 
F.r  1. 1  and  S  llorsca. 


u,AJfr«Td'HORSE  POWER 


Send  for 

Catalogue .W  KnftUnge  and  Urv  J 

ter  with  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Cleaners.  Feed 
Mills.Corn  ShellerH.Drag  <fc  Circular  Saw  Machines, etc. 
UEKUNER  A  SONS.  LANSDALK.  PA..  C.  S.  A. 


THE  CLIPPER 

■Ml  1 1  I  C  are  guaranteed 
IVIILLO  to  be  the  best 
Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners  made. 
We  use  them  in  our  warehouse 
(Power  raizes)  for  recleaning 
Clover,  Timothy,  Vicia  Vlllosa, 
Dwarf  Essex  Kape.Seed  Wheat, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds.  Write 
for  MILL  CIRCULAR;  also,  Seed  Price  List. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co  , 

115  &  117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
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THE  MORGAN  HORSE. 

STILE  THE  PRIDE  OF  VERMONT. 

A  Good  Specimen  of  the  Breed. 

The  Morgan  horse  has  certainly  felt  the  general  de¬ 
pression  in  the  horse  market  and  in  business,  but  not 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  most  other  breeds  of  horses. 
The  type  of  horse  in  most  demand  in  the  market  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  that  is  bringing  the 
best  price  to-day,  is  the  one  that  is  more  or  less 
Morgan  bred.  No  other  horses  possess  more  style 
and  beauty  with  fine  trotting  action  than  the  Mor¬ 
gans.  They  are  strong,  and  compactly  built,  possess¬ 
ing  great  lung  power.  They  are  very  active,  and  for 
all-day  roadsters,  they  have  no  equal.  Some  of  our 
fastest  trotters  are  Morgan  horses.  A  majority  of  the 
champion  trotters  of  the  world  have  a  strong  dash  of 
Morgan  blood  flowing  in  their  veins.  For  all-’round 
horses,  they  fill  the  bill.  The  Hambletonian  horses 
are  a  noble  breed,  but  they  must  be  crossed  on  the 
Morgan,  in  order  to  get  style  and  fine  drivers.  Ver¬ 
mont,  for  many  years, 
has  been  the  home  of 
the  Morgan,  and  has 
been  noted  for  that 
fine  breed. 

At  Fig.  265  is  shown 
the  Morgan  stallion, 

Ben  Cutts.  lie  was 
foaled  at  Indian 
River  Stock  Farm  in 
1890,  and  was  bred  by 
Samuel  Culver.  Ben 
Cutts  is  registered  in 
Battell’s  Morgan 
Register,  also  in  the 
American  Horse 
Breeders’  Register. 

His  sire  was  Ben 
Franklin  753,  record 
2:29,  by  Daniel  Lam¬ 
bert  102,  by  Ethan 
Allen,  by  Vermont 
Black  Hawk,  dam 
Minnie.  Ben  Cutts  is 
one  of  the  b^st  bred 
young  stallions  liv¬ 
ing.  He  is  a  model  of 
beauty  and  strength, 
and  a  natural  born 
trotter.  He  never  had 
over  2%  months’  work 
on  a  track  all  told  ;  in 
that  short  time,  he 
trotted  a  2:20  clip. 

Ben  Cutts  has  one  of 
the  finest  dispositions 
of  any  stallion  living. 

He  is  a  rich,  dark, 
golden  chestnut.  He  traces  several  times  to  both  ,J  ustin 
Morgan  and  imported  Messenger,  through  the  very 
best  descendants  of  those  distinguished  founders  of 
equine  families.  He  also  traces  twice,  at  least,  to  im¬ 
ported  Diamond,  through  Duroc,  the  progenitor  of  the 
great  race  horse  American  Eclipse,  from  whose  son, 
Cadmus,  have  come  such  distinguished  performers  as 
Pocahontas  2:17%  and  Smuggler  2:15%. 

Ben  Cutts  is  a  horse  of  much  substance.  He  stands 
16  hands  high,  weighs  1,200  pounds,  and  is  as  quick 
and  active  as  a  small  horse.  He  is  a  very  fast  walker, 
and  has  walked  five  miles  in  one  hour  by  the  watch. 
His  get  are  all  good  color  and  size,  and  possess  a  fine 
trotting  action  ;  some  of  them  are  showing  much  speed. 
No  other  stallion  living  comes  nearer  to  what  the 
market  calls  for,  as  a  stock  horse  to  be  crossed  on  all 
kinds  of  mares.  He  is  owned  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Moore.  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  farmers  to 


breed  for  the  type  of  horse,  either  cross  or  purebred, 
which  the  market  demands.  M. 

The  Colt  and  His  Keeper. 

It  has  been  for  years  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  that 
we  have  so  many  well-trained  horses,  and  so  few  balky 
and  ugly  ones  as  we  have,  taking  into  consideration 
the  way  the  education  of  the  colt  is  usually  conducted. 
Very  often,  on  our  western  farms,  the  colt  is  never 
handled  until  he  is  three  years  old.  He  is  then  often 
turned  over  to  the  tender  (?)  care  of  some  farm  hand 
to  be  “broken”.  A  heavy  team  harness,  ill-fitting 
from  bridle  to  crupper,  is  rudely  adjusted  to  the 
trembling  animal,  a  bit  is  forced  savagely  into  his 
mouth,  and  the  headstall  of  the  bridle  is  placed  with 
ungentle  hands  upon  his  head,  and  his  ears — those 
beautiful,  tender,  pointed  ears,  that  express  to  the 
lover  of  the  horse  so  much  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
mind  of  the  animal — are  roughly  handled  and  often 
cuffed,  simply  because  the  young  horse  doesn’t  hold 
as  still  during  the  operation  as  old  Dobbin  who  has 


been  harnessed  every  day  for  years.  Perhaps  he  ob¬ 
jects  to  having  the  crupper  placed  under  his  tail. 
About  this  time  $18-a-month  thinks  it  high  time  that 
the  colt  “  knows  who  is  boss”,  and  administers  sundry 
kicks,  blows,  and  jerks  on  the  bit,  interlarding  the 
whole  proceeding  with  curses  delivered  in  a  loud  tone 
of  voice.  Of  course,  a  day  has  been  selected  when 
nothing  else  could  be  done  on  the  farm  ;  maybe  it 
rained  the  night  before,  and  the  roads  are  wet  and 
heavy.  The  frightened,  perhaps  indignant,  animal 
is  now  hitched  to  a  heavy  farm  wagon  and  urged 
through  the  mud  and  water  up  hill  and  down 
until  he  is  covered  with  foam,  often  jerked  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  keep  the  road,  or  brutally  cut 
with  a  whip  for  rearing  or  kicking.  In  a  day  or 
two,  he  is  set  to  plowing  or  harrowing,  and  if  he  is 
not  made  balky  by  this  rough  treatment,  he  is  pro¬ 
nounced  “  broke”. 


Don't  turn  a  valuable  colt  over  to  any  one  to  train 
unless  he  is  known  to  be  competent,  and  above  all, 
kind.  I  am  not  a  professional  trainer  with  an  ax  to 
grind,  but  a  lover  of  the  horse,  and  a  believer  in  kind 
and  gentle  treatment  of  this  noble  animal.  For  the 
average  farmer,  I  would  recommend  a  bitting  rig  ; 
the  back  band  of  an  old  buggy  harness  is  good.  Put 
this  on  the  colt  gently.  Fit  a  bridle  to  his  head  with 
a  bit  that  fits  easily  in  his  mouth,  check  him  up — not 
too  high  at  first — and  turn  him  out  in  a  yard  where  he 
cannot  hurt  himself,  and  leave  him  to  his  own  devices. 
This  gives  the  farmer  time  to  work.  I  said  do  not 
check  him  up  too  high  at  first ;  never  check  a  horse 
too  high.  The  perfectly  brutal  manner  in  which 
many  a  low-headed  horse  is  checked,  “  to  make  him 
look  stylish  ”,  is  a  sin  and  clearly  comes  under  the 
head  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Leave  the  colt  in  the 
yard  a  few  hours  each  day  with  a  bitting  rig  on.  He 
gets  used  to  the  bit  and  the  harness,  finds  that  he  can¬ 
not  get  his  head  down  at  will,  learns  several  things, 
and  doesn’t  bother  his  owner  while  at  it. 

If  you  have  plenty 
of  time — it  pays  to 
take  time  in  this — 
put  the  reins  on  him, 
and  drive  him  around 
the  yard.  Teach  him 
to  stop  at  the  word  ; 
when  you  wish  him 
to  stop,  say  “  Whoa  !  ” 
in  a  clear  tone  of 
voice  and  don’t  say  it 
at  any  other  time. 
Many  men  make  use 
of  this  word  when  a 
horse  is  traveiingtoo 
fast.  It  is  far  better 
to  say  “Steady!” 
under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  As  you  say 
“Whoa!”  bring  a 
steady  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  reins, 
and  stop  the  animal. 
Don’t  jerk  him! 
Teach  him  to  start  at 
the  word.  Stand  be¬ 
hind  him  and  tap  him 
gently  with  the  whip 
until  he  starts,  and 
then  follow  him.  If 
he  doesn't  go  just 
where  you  wish  him 
to  at  first,  don’t  quar¬ 
rel  with  him,  but 
gradually  bring  him 
where  you  want  him. 
Teach  him  to  back  to 
“haw”  and  “gee”, 
then  hitch  him  alongside  a  quiet,  well-trained  animal, 
and  drive  him.  Don’t  compel  the  youngster  to  pull 
heavy  loads  at  first. 

Don’t  whip  a  horse  (old  or  young)  as  long  as  you  can 
help  it,  and  don’t  whip  him  then  if  you  are  angry.  A 
team  well  broken  to  stop,  start,  back  or  turn  to  the 
right  or  left  at  the  word  of  command  is  worth  double 
the  price  of  one  that  does  not  have  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  one  team  in  fifty  can 
be  driven  across  an  80-acre  field  and  back  without  re¬ 
course  being  had  to  the  reins.  Still  it  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  teach  all  this  to  any  intelligent  horse.  Any 
old  ox-driver  governs  his  cattle  by  the  whip  and  the 
word,  and  our  horses  can  be  taught  the  same  way.  It 
is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  team  of  horses  so  well 
trained  that  they  will  promptly  obey  every  word  of 
command  without  even  recourse  to  the  reins. 

Iowa.  J-  a.  n. 
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WHEAT  IN  THE  CENTRAL  WEST. 

HOW  TUB  HOOSIKR  FARMERS  DO  IT. 

Itight  in  the  Corn. — Perhaps  two-thirds  of  our 
wheat  is  sown  in  corn  with  a  five-hoed  drill.  The 
three-hoed  drill  of  other  days  has  been  entirely  super¬ 
seded  by  the  five-hoed.  The  three-hoed  used  to  drill 
the  two  marks  near  the  middle  of  the  row  nearly  or 
quite  in  the  same  line.  If  near  together,  the  last  shoe 
passing  would  pile  the  earth  on  the  other  mark  so 
that  its  wheat  came  through  a  ridge  which  crumbled 
away  from  it,  while  if  in  a  mark,  the  weather  works 
the  soil  down  toward  the  plants.  Our  best  farmers 
prepare  corn  ground  for  the  coming  wheat  crop  by 
running  through  the  corn  after  harvest  with  a  many¬ 
toothed  cultivator,  say  the  Iron  Age  or  Planet  .Jr., 
with  13  small  shovels  and  a  drag  pulverizer  behind. 
This  fills  the  furrows,  kills  any  starting  grass,  makes 
a  fine  mulch  for  the  corn,  does  not  run  deeper  than 
two  inches,  and  does  no  damage  to  corn  roots.  We 
sometimes  repeat  this  late  cultivation,  especially  in 
Purr-oak  black  land  that  cracks  badly.  It  pays  many 
times  over  in  the  good  it  does  the  corn,  and  the  wheat 
drill  leaves  the  wheat  well  covered  and  uniform  in 
depth. 

Some  farmers  drag  a  mower  wheel  through  each 
row.  This  levels  it  down  but  leaves  the  ridges  between 
the  furrows  scraped  clear  of  the  dust  mulch,  and  al¬ 
lows  serious  evaporation.  It  also  pushes  part  of  the 
fine  dirt  needed  as  a  mulch  into  a  useless  ridge  along 
the  corn  stalks.  The  cultivator  is  much  better  ;  some 
of  us  have  raised  the  hitching  post  of  the  cultivator 
(Planet  Jr.)  eight  inches  higher  so  we  can  hitch  close 
without  lifting  it.  It  runs  better. 

Corn  on  Clover  Sod. — If  corn  has  been  grown  on 
clover  sod,  as  most  of  our  corn  is,  and  not  broken  wet 
in  the  Spring,  this  makes  a  good  show  for  wheat.  We 
don’t  usually  expect  as  much  wheat  by  two  or  three 
bushels  per  acre  as  on  broken  ground,  but  it  is  much 
less  costly.  One  man  and  one  horse  will  drill  six  acres 
a  day  in  corn  for  $1  wage  money  for  the  hand.  The 
ground  is  usually  so  dry  at  that  time  of  year  that  it 
costs  about  $2  an  acre  to  break  and  harrow  once,  and 
it  is  then  not  worked  enough.  Most  of  our  farmers 
grow  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover.  This  is 
the  only  way  one  can  raise  60-cent  wheat  on  $50 
land.  Where  we  break  land  we  try  to  break  early.  It 
is  usually  either  new  land  cropped  a  few  years  or  oat 
stubble  or  clover  sod.  We  seldom  follow  wheat  with 
wheat.  A  neighbor  just  now  walked  by  that  said  he 
raised  35  bushels  last  year  on  one  field,  broke  for 
wheat  and  got  12  bushels  this  season  ;  this  was  partly 
owing  to  a  dry  Fall. 

I  pass  a  field  of  sod  (clover)  broken  last  Fall  for 
wheat,  in  which  a  strip,  say  five  rods  wide  around  it, 
was  broken  before  thrashing  ;  then  it  was  finished  a 
month  later.  The  wheat  was  fully  twice  as  good  on 
the  early  breaking.  This,  too,  was  an  extreme  case, 
partly  due  to  the  dry  Fall. 

A  farmer  near  here  broke  clover  for  corn  last  year, 
and  it  turned  dry  and  he  didn’t  plant  it  but  harrowed 
it  a  few  times.  Wheat  came  up  freely  the  next  Fall, 
and  last  week  he  thrashed  35  bushels  per  acre,  while 
most  wheat  near  him  ran  15  bushels  this  year.  So  wc 
break  as  early  as  possible,  and  harrow  once  as  fast 
as  plowed  every  day. 

Cultivating  Broken  Land. — We  aim  to  roll  or 
harrow  once  a  week  till  the  time  to  sow,  which  is 
between  September  10  and  25  in  the  latitude  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  We  like  to  work  ground  down  firm  enough 
to  bear  a  horse  without  denting  it  much  deeper  than 
his  shoe.  One  reason  for  the  use  of  the  roller  more 
than  in  the  Spring  is  that  the  frequent  rains  settle 
the  seed-bed  in  the  Spring.  The  seed-bed  should  be 
well  cleared  of  clods  and  sods  and  air  chambers  be¬ 
fore  it  is  finally  firmed  down  to  its  condition  for  seed¬ 
ing.  Someone  says  that,  if  you  want  to  know  whether 
it  is  fine  enough,  take  up  a  spadeful,  throw  it  about, 
and  if  no  clods  fall,  it  is  well  worked. 

Many  farmers  are  using  shoe  drills  instead  of  hoe 
drills,  as  they  put  the  seed  at  a  more  uniform  depth. 
A  very  common  mistake  is  in  sowing  three  or  four 
inches  deep.  There  is  not  enough  starch  in  the  grain 
to  grow  a  stalk  to  the  light,  and  Nature  makes' the 
stalk  very  slender,  so  that  it  often  curls  up  and 
perishes.  One  inch  deep  is  enough.  Last  year  our 
broken  ground  pulverized  to  dust,  and  a  hoe  drill  ran 
deep.  We  postponed  sowing  till  a  general  rain,  which 
firmed  the  seed-bed,  and  our  shallow  sowing  came  up 
as  early  as  the  deep-sown  wheat. 

The  Fertilizer  Problem.— Commercial  fertilizers 
have  been  used  freely  on  the  farms  near  the  Ohio 
River,  and  their  use  is  coming  north  about  25  miles  a 
year.  In  this  section,  they  are  just  coming  into  use. 
Our  stringent  fertilizer  laws  make  them  an  intelli¬ 
gent  investment,  at  least.  In  this  section,  we  are 
spreading  manure  on  clover  sod  for  corn.  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  a  large  farmer  to-day  about  it,  and  suggested 
that  I  would  prefer  to  buy  a  manure  spreader  and 
scatter  stable  manure  more  finely  and  evenly  on  needy 


places  ;  that  we  waste  much  manure  by  putting  it  on 
too  heavy,  and  it  doesn’t  go  far  enough.  The  farmer 
said  that  he  is  going  to  try  a  field  this  Fall  with  phos¬ 
phate.  Suppose  it  cost  IX  cent  a  pound,  200  pounds 
would  cost  $2.50  an  acre.  Wheat,  at  62 cents  a 
bushel,  would  require  four  bushels  extra  yield.  In 
average  seasons,  it  may  increase  the  crop  more  than 
that,  but  last  Fall,  it  would  have  done  little  good, 
and  if  the  crop  fail  or  half  fail,  one  is  out  cash.  The 
time  will  soon  come,  however,  when  it  will  be  used 
freely  on  our  thinner  land,  partly  for  the  good  it  does 
the  clover  crop.  We  sow  Red  Russian,  Gold  Dust, 
Early  Ripe,  Poole,  Fultz  and  other  varieties,  from  IX 
to  2  bushels  per  acre.  Our  wheat  is  carefully  re¬ 
cleaned,  and  the  larger  and  heavier  grains  used.  Our 
crops  this  year  near  here  average  about  300  bushels  to 


the  farm,  and  about  15  bushels  per  acre.  The  grain 
was  shrunken  slightly  by  the  aphis  in  many  fields, 
but  is  fairly  good.  e.  h.  collins. 

Central  Indiana. 


KIRTLAND  HICK0RYNUT. 

Among  the  many  choice  varieties  of  the  Shellbark 
hickorynut  which  I  have  seen  from  childhood  up,  and 
from  all  over  the  region  of  their  growth,  there  is  none 
equal  in  all  respects  to  the  one  sent  me  by  Mr.  H.  8. 
Ivirtland,  of  Yalesville,  Conn.,  and  which  I  now  name 
in  his  honor,  and  describe  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a 
seedling  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  came  up  in  the 
fence  row  between  myself  and  a  neighbor.  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  Shellbark  in  this  vicinity.  The 
habit  of  the  tree  is  very  good,  being  of  spreading 
shape,  and  is  a  free  and  regular  bearer.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  but  one  year  of  its  failing  to  bear — that  was 
1896,  when  there  was  scarcely  a  walnut  in  this  region.” 
The  tree  is  about  30  feet  high  and  12  inches  diameter 
of  trunk.  It  is  thrifty,  and  the  young  branches  would 
make  good  scions  for  propagation. 

This  is  a  variety  that  well  deserves  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  grafting  and  budding.  Although  this  is 
hard  to  do,  it  can  be  done  by  going  about  it  right. 
Directions  for  doing  this  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  last  being  a  very  plain 
and  practical  statement  by  Mr.  James,  of  Louisiana, 
concerning  the  Pecan.  He  tells  how  he  propagated 
his  choice  varieties  of  that  nut  tree,  and  as  it  is  one  of 
the  hickories,  and  by  actual  experience  in  several 
places  has  been  successfully  grafted  and  budded,  I  am 
sure  the  Shellbark  will  behave  likewise.  I  have  grafted 
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ft  HAT  THEY  SAY. 

Potato  Rugs  and  Tubers. — One  of  our  readers  in 
Minnesota  says  that  he,  54  years  old,  and  the  boys, 
all  the  way  from  12  to  16,  were  much  surprised  that 
Prof.  Slingerland  would  state  that  Potato  beetles 
never  eat  the  tubers.  lie  says  that  they  often  find  the 
beetles  eating  the  potatoes,  both  at  planting  and  at 
digging  time,  and  so  our  friend  says  the  learned  ones 
may  not  know  it  all.  Quite  a  number  of  our  readers 
have  stated  positively  that  they  have  known  the 
Potato  beetle  to  eat  the  tubers. 

Solid  Ground  for  Perries. — In  speaking  of  the 
Gladstone  strawberry,  three  weeks  ago,  we  meant  to 
have  made  it  clear  that  this  variety  has  not  received 
anything  like  special  treatment.  The  ground  on 
which  it  was  set  was  not  plowed  at  all.  It  was  merely 
cultivated  with  the  ordinary  cultivator  :  in  fact,  this 
ground  has  not  been  plowed  for  10  or  12  years.  Mr. 
Merceron  says  that  he  has  a  theory  that  strawberries 
planted  on  solid  ground,  will  do  better  than  those 
where  the  ground  is  worked  up  too  fine.  He  thinks 
that  is  why  a  good  clay  loam  brings  finer  berries  than 
a  sandy  loam. 

On  the  Road  to  Klondike. — The  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  266,  illustrates  a  device  known  as  “  Unicle  Go- 
devil  ”  used  by  Klondike  miners  who  attempt  to  reach 
Alaska  by  the  All-Canadian  route.  They  take  a  wheel 
five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  with  a  load  placed  around 
the  axle,  so  as  to  bring  the  center  of  gravity  very 
low  ;  then  two  men  with  a  pole,  as  is  shown,  can  often 
carry  as  high  as  500  pounds.  In  some  cases,  a  man 
and  a  horse  or  a  man  and  a  dog,  will  be  seen  pushing 
this  one-wheeled  vehicle.  Most  of  these  unicles  are 
made  in  the  woods,  with  only  an  ax  for  tools.  This 
Canadian  trail,  however,  is  not  a  success  and  will, 
probably,  not  be  used  after  this  season. 

Government  Seed  Tests. — Jos.  Breck  &  Sons,  of 
Boston,  speaking  of  the  seed  tests  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  think  some  intelligent 
method  of  supervision  or  quality  conducted  by  capable 
men,  would  be  approved  by  seed  dealers,  They  think, 
however,  that  better  results  would  be  obtained  by  be¬ 
ginning  at  headquarters,  say  at  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  through  which  center  a  very  large  percent¬ 
age  of  grain  and  grass  seeds  is  sold.  They  do  not 
think  supervision  of  the  sale  of  vegetable  seeds  is 
necessary  or  desirable.  They  also  think  that,  if  the 
Department  cause  seed  to  be  bought  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  for  tests,  the  results  of  all  such  tests,  whether 
good  or  bad,  should  be  published.  The  Secretary,  they 
think,  should  have  no  discretion  in  this  particular. 

Smut  in  Oats. — We  have  not  been  seriously  troubled 
with  smutty  oats,  but  as  there  has  been  some  increase 
of  smut  in  recent  crops,  we  concluded  last  Spring  to 
treat  seed  enough  for  one  field.  The  treatment,  as 
recommended  by  the  Wisconsin  Station,  is  one  ounce 
of  formalin  in  four  gallons  of  water,  in  which  soak 
IX  bushel  of  seed  for  10  or  12  minutes.  Drain  off  and 
spread  on  a  clean  floor,  and  shovel  over  until  dry 
enough  to  sow  in  the  drill.  The  oats  will  increase  in 
bulk  fully  one-half,  and  the  drill  should  be  set  accord- 
ingly.  The  liquid  should  be  used  only  once.  As  to 
the  results,  there  were  10  acres  in  the  field  treated, 
and  we  did  not  see  one  head  of  smut  in  the  whole  field. 
In  another  field  sown  with  the  same  seed  not  treated, 
there  was  considerable  smut.  geo.  c.  hill. 

Wisconsin. 

A  Paper  for  Stammerers. — It  seems  as  though  all 
classes  of  people  are  represented  in  the  various  news¬ 
papers  of  the  counti-y.  Even  the  billstickers  have 
their  organ,  and  now  comes  the  Phono-Meter,  which 
is  “Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Interests  of  Stam¬ 
merers.”  This  paper  discusses  the  disease  of  stam¬ 
mering  in  all  its  phases,  as  to  what  it  is  and  how  it 
may  be  cured  or  remedied.  It  would  appear,  from 
this  paper,  that  many  stammerers  are  being  cured  by 
the  patient  application  of  certain  principles.  One 
article  in  the  paper  gives  the  following  statement  of 
old  remedies  for  stammerers  : 


the  Pecan  on  this  species  of  hickory  many  years  ago, 
but  not  with  much  success,  because  I  did  not  then 
know  how  to  do  it  properly.  My  later  expei-iences 
with  these  and  other  difficult  things  to  graft  have 
been  very  much  better.  I  trust  several  persons  will 
try  to  secure  the  Ivirtland  hickorynut,  as  I  hope  to  do, 
and  graft  or  bud  trees  with  it. 

The  nut  i6  large  for  that  species,  as  Fig.  267  shows, 
and  the  shell  is  thin.  The  flavor  of  the  kernel  is 
superior.  One  of  the  best  points  about  the  nut  is  the 
ease  with  which  the  kei-nel  leaves  the  shell.  By  look¬ 
ing  at  the  sectional  drawing,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
inside  walls  of  the  shell  are  not  so  deeply  corrugated 
as  many  nuts  of  this  class.  Some  have  T-shaped  pro¬ 
jections  that  make  it  impossible  to  get  the  kernels 
out  without  breaking  them  into  pieces.  The  kernel 
of  the  Ivirtland  may  be  easily  taken  out  in  halves. 
Where  the  kernels  are  taken  out  and  sold  as  hickory 
meats,  as  is  done  by  the  ton  in  some  places,  this  is  a 
very  important  matter.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Celsus  (A.  D.  37)  advised  the  use  of  a  gargle  of  thyme,  hyssop, 
or  pennyroyal,  the  chewing  of  garlick,  onions  and  mustard,  and 
the  washing  of  the  head  with  cold  water,  after  which  the  patient 
should  eat  horseradish  and  then  vomit.  As  ridiculous  as  this 
remedy  may  appear,  it  is  not  more  so  than  those  of  many  of  the 
quacks  and  charlatans  of  a  more  modern  day.  Exponents  of  the 
theory  that  stammerers  should  take  a  deep  inspiration  before 
attempting  to  speak,  but  borrowed  the  idea  from  Avicenna  (A. 
D.  1037).  As  late  as  1498  De  Chauliac  recommends  a  three-fold 
treatment  for  stuttering,  viz. :  Pungent  blisters,  frictions  and 
cupping  of  the  neck,  as  a  diversion  of  the  humors;  desiccatiug 
embrocations  on  the  head,  made  of  mustard,  pepper,  etc.,  “which 
fortify  the  brain  and  possess  the  virtue  of  sucking  up  the  humors.” 

Certainly  the  fact  that  the  stammerers  of  the  country 
are  able  to  maintain  a  paper  of  their  own,  speaks  well 
for  the  power  of  the  press. 

Can  a  Hen  Reason  ? — Our  henhouse  runs  east  from 
our  potting  room  which,  with  the  greenhouse,  runs 
north  and  south.  The  henyard  is  east  of  the  green¬ 
house  and  south  of  the  henhouse.  A  door  on  the  west 
side  of  the  potting  room  opens  outside,  and  one 
on  the  opposite  leads  to  the  hen?’  quarters.  We 
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have  in  a  jog  in  the  henhouse,  a  box  coop  sent  with  a 
Wyandotte  rooster  by  express,  and  the  hens  show  a 
strong  liking  to  it  when  they  can  get  out  where  it  is. 
One  hen  is  bound  that  she  will  not  lay  anywhere  else, 
and  to  reach  it,  she  flies  up  on  the  greenhouse  and 
walks  over  (it's  shingled  for  a  couple  of  feet  where  it 
joins  the  potting  room),  walks  across  the  potting 
room  into  the  henhouse,  goes  into  the  coop  and  lays. 
Then  goes  through  the  60-foot  walk  to  the  east  door 
of  the  henhouse,  and  then  takes  a  20-foot  flight  over 
the  fence  to  the  henyard,  and  she  'does  it  regularly, 
flow  did  she  figure  out  that  the  coop  could  be  reached 
in  this  roundabout  way  ?  F.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

Down  Come  Fences. — The  removal  of  fences  such  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  records  on  page  519,  is  becoming  quite 
general  in  northern  Ohio,  and  on  many  a  farm,  fully 
50  per  cent  of  the  fencing  of  10  years  ago  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Farm  after  farm  has  practically  abandoned 
the  road  fence,  and  the  plowed  land  often  comes  down 
to  the  very  wagon  track,  a  plan  which,  gives  a  neat 
appearance  to  the  roadside  in  contrast  to  the  far  too 
often  line  of  briers,  brush,  and  dilapidated  fence  con¬ 
cealed  within.  I  do  not  rocall  any  damage  to  these 
open  fields  from  the  trespass  of  marauding  animals  or 
passing  droves  of  stock.  The  interior  fences  are  fast 
being  taken  down,  and  larger  fields  are  found  to  be 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  economy,  but  of  better 
and  cleaner  farming.  This  season,  I  have  noticed 
several  hedges  which  have  been  pulled  up  and  out, 
and  neat  Page,  or  other  like  fence,  substituted.  The 
crooked  rail  fence  has  about  disappeared,  and  with  it 
the  huge  road  snow  banks  of  the  Winter.  If  the  light, 
“  airy  ”  wire  fence  would 
give  us  as  complete  im¬ 
munity  from  Spring  and 
Fall  mud,  great  happi¬ 
ness  would  result.  On 
our  own  farm,  we  are 
displacing  the  barb-wire 
fence  with  Page  and 
similar  fencing,  and  are 
greatly  pleased  with  the 
change.  The  rapidity 
with  which  they  are 
being  erected  every¬ 
where,  attests  the  same 
opinion.  joiin  gould. 

Ohio. 

The  Standing  of 
“  Oleo.” — Fig.  268  tells 
the  story  about  hog  but¬ 
ter.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  opened  the  gate,  and 
the  greasy  fraud  has 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  decision  of  the  court 
amounts  to  this :  that 
manufacturers  cannot  be 
compelled  to  color  the 
stuff  pink  or  blue  or  any 
distinctive  color,  so  that 
its  manufacture  and  sale 
are  perfectly  legal  so  long 
as  it  is  sold  under  its  own  name.  Laws  of  different  States 
have  been  at  variance  on  this  matter,  and  the  decisions 
of  State  courts  have  been  conflicting.  But  it  seems 
now  to  be  well  established  that  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine  cannot  be  interfered  with,  and  that  its 
sale  under  its  own  name  is  perfectly  legitimate.  This 
is  reasonable  enough,  but  the  trouble  is  that  all  the 
courts  and  all  the  ofiic'als  cannot  prevent  its  being 
substituted  for  butter  by  hook  or  crook.  IIow  much 
of  it  would  ever  be  sold  if  it  were  sold  honestly  for 
just  what  it  is  ?  Very  little.  Legislation  now  must 
be  along  lines  that  shall  check  this  substitution.  The 
penalties  must  be  severe,  the  prosecutions  swift,  con¬ 
victions  sure,  and  punishment  certain. 

Introduction  of  Lima  Beans. — On  page  466,  the 
credit  of  the  introduction  was  given  to  Captain  John 
Harris,  in  1824.  It  appears  that  the  bean  was  offered 
for  sale  in  the  catalogue  of  David  Landreth  in  1823. 
Who  brought  the  beans  to  Mr.  Landreth  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  they  must  have  been  grown  by  him 
in  1821  or  1822,  to  appear  in  his  catalogue  of  1823. 
Probably,  they  were  brought  to  him  by  some  trader  or 
traveler.  Mr.  Charles  Pickering  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Lima  bean  came  from  India,  and 
was  known  to  botanists  as  far  back  as  1779,  under 
the  name  of  Phaseolus  lunatus.  He  was  also  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  grown  by  our  early  New 
England  colonists.  He  says  that  neither  Brackenridge 
nor  he  could  find  that  it  grew  in  Peru.  That  it  was 
grown  in  New  England  is  denied  by  our  best  authori¬ 
ties.  That  it  grew  in  Peru  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Captain  John  Harris,  who  was  always  under  the 
impression  that  he  first  introduced  and  grew  it  ;  but 
as  I  have  shown,  some  one  was  a  few  years  before 
him.  It  may  never  be  known  now  who  gave  the  beans 
to  the  late  David  Landreth,  as  there  is  nq  record  o£ 


the  transaction  extant.  Wherever  known  in  Europe, 
the  name  Lima  is  part  of  its  title,  and  Henri  Vilmorin 
credits  it  to  South  America.  ROBERT  i*.  HARRIS. 

Value  of  Crimson  Clover. — Prof.  Geo.  W.  Carver, 
of  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  writes  us  of  an  experiment 
with  Crimson  clover.  Last  year,  they  sowed  the  clover 
on  an  acre  of  very  poor  land.  It  did  only  fairly  well, 
but  was  plowed  under  last  Spring  and  the  land  planted 
to  corn.  The  drought  was  very  severe,  there  being 
two  months  when  there  was  not  rain  enough  to  lay 
the  dust.  It  was  hardly  a  fair  test  for  any  fertilizer 
experiment,  but  strange  to  say,  the  corn  planted  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way  except  that  no 
clover  was  plowed  under,  literally  burned  up.  This 
certainly  showed  the  value  of  the  small  amount  of 
humus  in  the  clover.  It,  evidently,  conserved  the 
moisture  and  thus  kept  the  crop  alive.  This  need  of 
humus  is  particularly  noticeable  in  many  of  the 
southern  soils.  We  have  observed  that  Crimson  clover 
decays  far  more  rapidly  in  the  soil  than  a  crop  like 
rye,  and  thus  has  a  value  in  addition  to  the  amount 
of  n  trogen  it  adds  to  the  soil. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  LEGHORN  HEN . 

HOW  SHE  TAKES  CARE  OF  HERSELF. 

She  Lives  in  a  Colony. 

The  center  of  population  in  this  country  is  said  to  be 
somewhere  in  Indiana,  and  it  has  been  gradually 
moving  westward  for  several  years.  Since  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  geographical  center 
has  been  lost  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Like  many  other 
good  things  that  have  moved  west,  the  center  of 


population  of  the  Leghorn  hen  is  no  longer  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  is  said  that,  within  a  radius  of 
20  miles  of  Petaluma,  California,  there  are  more  Leg¬ 
horns  to  a  square  mile  than  in  any  other  territory  of 
equal  size,  in  the  world.  Our  readers  have,  probably, 
heard  more  or  less  about  the  California  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  In  order  to  give  them  some  authentic  facts 
about  it,  we  have  interviewed  one  of  our  subscribers, 
Mr.  C.  Nisson,  who  runs  a  typical  poultry  ranch  near 
Petaluma.  Mr.  Nisson  modestly  says  that  he  doubts 
whether  eastern  readers  will  learn  very  much  from 
his  methods  of  poultry  keeping.  California  methods 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  East,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  caused  by  the  different  conditions  under  which 
Californians  live.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that 
western  methods  will  be  copied  largely  by  eastern 
men. 

Leave  Eastern  Methods  Back  East. — “But 
do  not  eastern  methods  work  well  in  California  ?” 

“All  I  can  say  is  that  many  eastern  poultry  men 
come  here  and  utterly  ignore  our  peculiar  conditions ; 
consequently,  they  lose  money.  The  people  east  of 
the  Rockies,  are  accustomed  to  get  five  to  20  cents  per 
dozen  for  eggs,  while  the  Californians  obtain  12  to 
45  cents  and  have  a  very  favorable  climate.  Eastern 
people  do  not  see  how  California  poultrymen  can  help 
getting  rich  on  these  prices,  and  if  they  don't,  it  must 
be  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  manage.  So  they 
will  rush  over  here  to  make  the  money,  which  we 
California  henmen  have  not  the  wit  to  make.” 

“  Well,  how  do  they  usually  come  out  ?” 

“  Within  10  miles  of  my  farm,  are  two  large  poultry 
plants,  started  a  few  years  ago  on  the  true  eastern 
methods.  Everything  was  calculated  and  figured  out 
before  starting.” 

“  Where  are  they  now,  planted  ?” 


“  Only  the  ruins  of  these  large  poultry  farms  are  to 
be  seen.  Probably,  their  owners  have  sunk  $100,000 
in  these  few  years.  At  the  same  time,  within  the 
same  distance,  I  can  count  a  score  of  poultry  fatjms, 
where  from  500  to  5,000  hens  are  kept  in  the  seemingly 
slipshod  fashion  of  California.  But  these  men  are  all 
doing  well.  They  are  not  getting  rich  very  fast,  it  is 
true,  but  they  make  good  wages  and  have  a  good  time.” 

The  Colony  Scheme. — “  Well,  what  do  you  call 
the  California  slipshod  method  ?” 

“  I  will  describe  my  own  methods  briefly.  My  hens 
are  kept  in  colonies,  of  about  100  hens  to  each  colony. 
These  are  scattered  over  my  farm  with  no  restricting 
fence  between  them.  I  have  followed  this  plan  for 
many  years,  and  before  I  made  poultry  a  specialty.” 

“  Where  did  this  idea  come  from  ?  ” 

“  I  may  say  right  here  that  I  got  it  from  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  old  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker.  This 
man  simply  suggested  it  as  the  only  practical  way  of 
keeping  large  numbers  of  hens.  So,  you  see,  we  Cali¬ 
fornians  have  made  use  of  this  eastern  idea  to  great 
advantage.  All  poultrymen  in  this  section  who  have 
sufficient  space,  follow  this  plan.” 

“  How  are  your  hens  housed  ?  ” 

“  One  colony  is  supplied  with  two  roosting  houses 
and  one  nest  house.  In  the  latter,  is  a  compartment 
for  feed  hopper,  water  fountain,  also  a  coop  for  sitting 
hens.  These  houses  are  all  built  on  runners  and  with 
no  floors  to  them.  Once  or  twice  a  month,  these  houses 
are  moved  a  few  feet  ahead  on  to  fresh  ground,  always 
in  a  given  direction,  usually  regulating  the  distance, 
so  that  at  a  given  time,  two  or  three  colonies  will 
meet  and  come  together  to  be  combined  in  one.” 

“  What  is  the  object  of 
that  ?  ” 

“We  find  that  when 
even  a  colony  of  pullets 
is  started  during  the 
year,  the  number  will 
decrease,  some  will  die, 
some,  perhaps,  be  stolen, 
some  which  show  un¬ 
thriftiness  are  taken  out, 
and  others  which  seem 
undesirable,  are  culled 
and  sent  to  market. 
Therefore,  by  moving  the 
houses  so  that  several  of 
them  will  eventually 
come  together  in  the 
end  of  the  season,  we 
take  the  best  in  each 
colony  to  be  put  together 
in  a  new  one.  When  the 
houses  are  on  poor 
ground,  we  move  them 
so  as  to  fertilize  the  land 
as  much  as  possible,  but 
the  main  idea  is  to  keep 
the  colony  on  fresh 
ground  and  get  it  always 
farther  away  from  its 
starting  point.” 

Feed  and  Water. — 

“  How  are  these  hens  fed  and  what  grains  are  used  ?  ” 

“  The  feeding  is  done  by  filling  the  hoppers  with  the 
grain,  giving  a  week’s  supply  at  a  time.  Wheat  is 
used  when  it  does  not  cost  more  than  20  per  cent  more 
than  corn,  otherwise  corn,  and  rarely  barley.” 

“  Do  you  feed  any  mash  or  soft  food  ?  ” 

“  Every  other  day,  we  feed  a  mash  consisting  of 
middlings  or  shorts  mixed  with  skim-milk  or  other 
fluid.  We  also  use  meat,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and 
whatever  we  have  or  can  buy,  cooked  or  uncooked,  as 
seems  best.  We  try  to  mix  this  soft  food  so  as  to  give 
a  balance  to  the  grain  ration,  using  a  more  nitro¬ 
genous  mixture  when  feeding  corn  than  when  feeding 
wheat.  We  also  aim  to  make  it  more  bulky  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  more  concentrated  in  Winter.” 

“  How  often  do  you  water  ?  ” 

“  On  the  same  day  this  soft  food  is  fed,  the  water  foun¬ 
tains  are  refilled.  A  10-gallon  water  fountain  full  lasts 
a  colony  two  days  at  any  time  of  the  year.  One  boy 
with  a  team  will  do  all  the  feeding  and  watering. 
Eggs  are  gathered  every  day,  and  shipped  to  San 
Francisco,  where  they  are  sold  as  fancy  ranch  eggs.” 

“  What  makes  the  best  run  for  a  colony  ?  ” 

“  We  like  to  put  colonies  on  either  the  pastures  or 
grain  fields.  In  the  grain  fields,  barley  is  sown  very 
thickly  around  the  houses,  and  as  soon  as  a  good-sized 
space  is  eaten  bare,  the  land  is  again  plowed  and 
sown  to  barley.  This  is  kept  up  to  about  May,  when  corn 
is  sown,  as  that  keeps  green  all  Summer,  besides  giving 
some  shade  and  shelter.” 

“  Then,  your  so-called  slipshod  California  method 
consists  chiefly  in  making  the  hen  take  care  of  herself?” 

“  That’s  just  about  what  it  amounts  to.” 

How  to  liaise  Leghorns.— “  What  breed  of  hens 

work  the  best  with  this  method  9” 

“The  breed  used  hereabouts  is  tb<?  Leghorn,  the 
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Whites  being  in  majority.  For  my  part,  I  use  the 
Brown  Leghorn  only,  paying  no  attention  to  fancy 
points.  My  experience  has  been  that  where  one 
breeds  for  fancy  points,  he  is  likely  to  sacrifice  speci¬ 
mens  that  are  most  desirable  from  the  practical 
point  of  view.  He  is,  also,  likely  to  retain  birds  hav¬ 
ing  the  so-called  ‘  points’  when  they,  perhaps,  would 
never  be  otherwise  retained.” 

“  But,  of  course,  in  keeping  Leghorns,  you  have  to 
practice  artificial  hatching  and  breeding  of  chicks  ?” 

“  That  is  true.  Left  to  themselves,  the  Leghorns 
would  not  give  us  fresh  supplies  of  pullets.  I  have 
been  experimenting  for  10  years  with  artificial  brood¬ 
ing.  When  a  boy,  I  raised  a  brood  of  chicks  in  a 
frame  where  early  cucumbers  were  grown.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  began  with  frames  but,  as  the  business  grew, 
substituted  houses  somewhat  like  greenhouses,  with 
the  benches  for  runs,  along  the  gangway,  which  is 
partly  through  the  center.  On  one  side  is  the  brooder, 
which  consists  of  a  box  sufficiently  below  the  level  of 
the  benches  to  hold  five-inch  terra-cotta  pipes  in  such 
a  way  that  when  filled  with  sand,  level  with  the  floor, 
or  benches,  these  pipes  are  entirely  covered  with 
sand.  The  pipes  are  heated  by  a  stove  at  the  entrance 
end  of  the  house.  Hovering  boards  lined  and  cur¬ 
tained  with  flannel,  are  placed  at  the  proper  distance 
above  these  pipes.  This  you  will  notice,  is  bottom 
heat.  I  observe  that  eastern  poultrymen  claim  that 
bottom  heat  produces  leg-weakness,  though  it  never 
does  so  here.  This  style  of  brooder  house  is  quite 
common  in  this  country,  but  with  many  modifications, 
the  most  common  being  lamp  brooders  instead  of 
stove,  and  the  admittance  of  pipe  on  the  sides  instead 
of  through  the  roof.” 

“  How  about  feeding  the  little  chicks  ?” 

“  We  try  to  give  generous  feed,  but  not  to  be  waste¬ 
ful.  A  brood  consists,  generally,  of  300  to  500  chicks 
with  free  runs  inside  and  out.  We  keep  our  brood 
houses  far  enough  apart  to  keep  the  chicks  in  their 
own  place.  Of  course,  here  as  elsewhere,  cleanliness 
is  of  great  importance  and  generous  yet  economical 
feeding.  I  notice  in  reading  reports  of  feeding  hens, 
that  j'ou  eastern  people  seem  to  be  very  much  afraid 
of  getting  your  hens  fat.  We  are  not.  With  us,  thin, 
poor  hens  never  lay  at  all,  and  we  are  never 
afraid  of  feeding  our  hens  too  well.  In  California, 
the  stingy  feeder  soon  gets  out  of  the  poultry  business 
because  the  hens  kick  him  out.  We  expect  to  keep  a 
breed  of  hens  that  will  turn  food  into  eggs.  That  is 
the  kind  of  a  bird  the  California  Leghorn  is.  In  your 
part  of  the  country,  the  breed  may  have  scratched  up 
the  bad  habit  of  turning  food  into  fat  instead.  If 
that  is  so,  I  am  sorry  for  you.” 


STRAWBERRIES  RETARDED  BY  ICE. 

FINK  FRUIT  IN  AUGUST. 

An  Interesting  and  Valuable  Experiment. 

Part  II. 

Comparing'  Yields. — The  fruiting  of  several  acres 
of  strawberries  in  June  past  was  fresh  in  my  mind, 
and  as  I  fruited  all  the  varieties  that  Mr.  Divine  had 
in  the  plot,  I  quite  naturally  began  to  compare  the 
yields.  These  “iced  strawberries ”  promised  to  ma¬ 
ture  one-third  more  fruit  than  the  same  varieties 
on  my  grounds  that  were  fruited  during  the  regular 
season.  This,  of  course,  was  a  great  but  agreeable 
surprise  to  me.  In  the  retarding  of  the  fruiting  of 
these  plants,  I  rather  expected  to  find  reverse  con¬ 
ditions  ;  but  these  are  the  facts,  and  we  must  accept 
them.  April  14  I  had  walked  over  these  two  overcoats 
of  ice,  in  all  30  inches  in  thickness.  On  top  of  this 
ice,  was  a  covering  of  straw  8  to  10  inches  thick.  It 
seemed  to  me  then  that  these  plants  did  not  have  very 
comfortable  quarters  for  their  long  sleep.  Just  three 
months  and  two  days  later,  these  same  plants  in  re¬ 
turn  for  this  cold  charity  are  producing  large,  fine- 
flavored  fruit,  all  of  which  proves  more  conclusively 
that  the  limits  and  capabilities  of  the  strawberry  are 
not  yet  known,  by  any  means. 

I  visited  Mr.  Divine’s  place  again  on  August  8.  We 
made  another  careful  examination  of  the  different 
varieties.  There  were,  at  least,  30  quarts  of  ripe  ber¬ 
ries  on  the  vines  at  this  time.  The  Marshall  would 
give  a  good  picking  for  at  least  10  days  more.  They 
will  thus  fruit  this  variety  under  this  experiment  for 
over  one  month.  We  had  the  Marshall  in  fruit  for  26 
days  in  succession  in  the  season  of  1896,  but  they  will 
beat  this  by  at  least  one  week.  An  abundance  of  green 
berries  of  all  sizes  were  yet  on  the  vines.  The  color 
of  the  fruit  was  darker  than  I  ever  saw  it  before,  and 
the  flavor  positively  better  than  any  Marshall  I  had 
ever  eaten.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  color  and 
flavor  reminded  me  of  the  old  Jucunda  as  I  remember 
it  20  years  ago.  Occasionally  the  Jucunda  would  bear 
a  little  fruit  on  the  new  plants  of  the  present  year’s 
runners.  The  Parker  Earle  and  Warfield  had  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  ripe  and  green  fruit  on  their  vines.  It  looked  as 
though  they  had  not  picked  these  varieties  for  a  day  or 
more.  The  flavor  of  both  was  much  improved  since 


my  last  visit.  The  fruit,  however,  is  rather  small 
when  compared  with  the  Marshall,  Gandy  and  Brandy¬ 
wine. 

Brandywine  would  have  plenty  of  fruit  for  12  or  15 
days  to  come  ;  the  fruit,  however,  does  not  average  as 
large  as  the  Marshall.  The  flavor  of  this  variety  at 
that  time  was  very  distinct,  a  good,  lively,  sprightly 
berry  with  a  very  agreeable  after  flavor.  The  Gandy 
was  about  done  fruiting,  and  would  not  be  as  late  as 
the  Marshall  or  Brandywine.  The  fruit  seemed  to 
ripen  during  a  short  period.  Of  course,  the  Gandy  is 
a  very  shy  bearer  ;  however,  we  found  some  magnifi¬ 
cent  samples  of  fruit  on  the  Gandy  plants.  I  was 
glad  to  learn  that  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
varieties  were  not  changed  to  any  great  extent.  The 
fruit  is  not  quite  so  firm  as  it  is  in  the  normal  fruiting 
season. 

What  Is  the  Fruit  Worth  ? — Mr.  Divine  seemed 
to  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  marketing  of  the 
fruit,  or  rather,  he  did  not  try  what  some  consider 
the  best  market,  a  New  York  City  fancy  fruit  store  or 
some  of  the  high-class  hotels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  more  anxious  to  make  a  success  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  than  anything  else,  and  when  he  started  out  he 
expected  to  lose  money.  He  said,  “  We  have  sold  our 
fancy  Marshalls  for  50  cents  per  quart.”  People 
drove  to  the  house  for  them  during  my  visits,  and  the 
fruit  was  sold  from  the  market  wagon  at  50,  30,  25, 
and  as  low  as  12  cents  per  quart,  according  to  its 
grade  and  condition.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
there  is  a  market  in  New  York  City  for  this  fruit  at 
50  cents  to  81  per  quart. 

What  was  the  exact  cost  per  quart  to  produce  this 
fruit  in  this  manner  ?  Mr.  Divine  said,  “  Everything 
I  had  done  in  connection  with  this  experiment  was 
performed  in  the  most  costly  manner.  As  near  as  I 
can  figure,  the  fruit  cost  me  22  cents  per  quart.  I  am 
sure  that  I  could  do  the  same  thing  over  again  for  a 
great  deal  less  money.” 

“  Have  the  conditions  been  favorable  for  this  ex¬ 
periment,  or  have  there  been  any  circumstances  in 
connection  with  it  that  might  not  exist  another 
season  ?” 

“  None  whatever.  I  would  go  into  this  thing  again 
without  any  misgivings,  assured  of  success  from  the 
start.” 

“  How  much  later  could  you  have  fruit  by  using, 
say  3 %  feet  of  ice  ?  ” 

“  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  could  have 
fruit  one  month  later.” 

“  What  variety  do  you  consider  best  for  this  busi¬ 
ness  ?  ” 

“  I  have  as  yet  found  but  one  strawberry  for  this  or 
other  purposes,  that  is  the  Marshall.”  Mr.  Swift  said, 
“We  will  swear  by  the  Marshallevery  time.”  Mr.  Divine 
has  about  three  or  four  acres  of  strawberries,  and  per¬ 
haps,  has  15  or  20  varieties.  He  grows  more  of  the 
Marshall  than  of  all  others  combined. 

“  Do  you  think  asparagus  could  be  retarded  in  this 
way  ?  ” 

“  I  see  no  good  reason  why  we  could  not  retard 
asparagus  just  the  same  as  we  do  the  strawberry.” 

How  It  Was  Done. — Mr.  Divine  and  Mr.  Swift, 
who  superintended  the  work,  gave  me  the  following 
facts  about  this  successful  undertaking  :  The  plants 
were  set  in  June,  1897,  and  were  pot-grown  plants 
that  had  been  kept  in  cold  storage.  They  were  fruited 
in  a  small  way  in  September  of  that  year,  so  that 
this  is  their  second  year  of  fruiting.  Mr.  Divine 
thinks  that  they  would  bear  even  more  fruit  next 
year  than  they  did  this.  The  plants  were  covered 
last  Fall,  after  the  ground  had  frozen,  with  about  two 
inches  of  corn  stalks  and  other  litter.  There  was  one 
foot  of  snow  on  the  ground  January  22,  when  they 
began  putting  on  the  first  layer  of  ice,  which  was  16 
inches  in  thickness.  The  second  layer  of  ice  was  14 
inches  thick.  This  work  was  finished  February  5. 
Thus  there  were  2%  feet  of  ice  on  the  plants.  To  be 
exact,  it  took  680  tons  of  ice  to  cover  the  quarter  of 
an  acre.  On  top  of  this  ice,  were  put  7 M  tons  of 
buckwheat  straw,  etc.,  or  a  covering  about  eight  to 
ten  inches  deep.  This  was  put  on  between  February 
15  and  27,  and  nothing  further  was  done  until  my  first 
visit  April  14,  when  as  before  stated,  an  examination 
of  the  plants  was  made,  and  everything  looked 
favorable. 

May  20,  one  row  was  uncovered  and,  of  course, 
the  fruit  from  this  row  ripened  some  time  before 
the  rest  of  the  rows.  The  covering  of  straw  was 
removed  a  little  at  a  time,  making  six  separate  jobs 
of  this  work.  On  June  23,  all  the  straw  with  some 
small  pieces  of  ice  on  different  portions  of  the  patch 
was  removed.  The  ground  was  then  mulched.  The 
first  ripe  fruit  was  picked  from  the  Marshall  July  16. 
August  8,  the  ground  was  quite  free  from  weeds. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  pronounced  success ;  this  mod¬ 
est,  retiring  man  has  showed  us  the  way  to  new 
possibilities  in  the  horticultural  world.  It  will  be 
said,  in  fact  it  has  already  been  hinted,  that  this  is 
nothing  new.  This  may  be  so,  but  as  far  as  I  can 


learn,  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  found  the  man 
who  has  figured  out  the  ways  and  means  to  such  a 
successful  termination. 

Possibilities  Of  the  Scheme. — How  many  times 
have  we  heard  it  said,  “  I  regret  so  much  to  see  the 
strawberry  season  over.  It  is  no  trouble  to  get  a 
meal  when  we  have  plenty  of  this  fruit.  If  they  would 
only  last  longer!  This  is  the  fruit  that  the  great 
majority  of  us  will  use  in  preference  to  all  others.” 

Heretofore,  the  best  we  have  ever  been  able  to  do 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  was  to  have 
strawberries  for  six  weeks  ;  now  we  can  have  this 
fruit  for  at  least  three  months,  and  even  longer  with¬ 
out  any  considerable  expense.  All  we  want  is  ice, 
and  during  the  Winter  in  this  part  of  the  country,  we 
often  complain  that  we  have  too  much  of  it.  Let  us 
put  some  of  it  to  a  good  use.  A  bed  of  strawberries 
20  feet  square  will  give  plenty  of  fruit  for  a  good-sized 
family.  If  one  has  a  bed  of  this  size,  of  course  in 
addition  to  the  bed  for  the  regular  fruiting  period, 
and  25  tons  of  ice,  he  can  have  strawberries  for  three 
months.  Use  one  layer  of  ice  for  the  early  retarded 
fruit,  two  layers  for  the  second  early,  and  three  layers 
for  the  very  late  fruit.  What  the  cost  of  icing  these 
plants  will  be  will  depend  entirely  on  circumstances. 
Often  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  can  be  done  for 
810,  and  I  would  name  825  as  the  highest  cost.  The 
plants  will  bear  a  full  crop,  fully  as  much  as,  and  often 
more  than  those  fruited  in  the  regular  season,  as  the 
blossoms  will  be  free  from  all  frosts.  This  is  a  simple 
and  sure  way  to  lengthen  the  season  of  the  fruit.  It 
has  been  said  that  God  might  have  made  a  better  fruit, 
but  we  have  proof  enough  that  He  never  did. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  t.  j.  dwyer. 


Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
ihe  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

A  BASKET  OF  FRUIT  QUESTIONS. 

ANSWERS  BY  II.  E.  VAN  REMAN. 

Propagating  Pears  from  Cuttings. 

I  have  been  told  that  LeCoute  and  Kieffer  pears  can  be  grown 
from  cuttings.  I  put  up  some  pear  cuttings  as  I  put  up  vine  cut¬ 
tings  to  callus  and  form  roots.  Many  turned  black,  others 
callused  and  budded.  I  then  planted  them  as  I  do  vine  cuttings. 
Many  turned  black  after  being  started,  others  budded  but  failed 
to  grow.  What  is  the  cause  of  their  failing  to  grow  ?  Which 
would  be  the  best  method  to  grow  pear  trees  from  LeCoute  and 
Kielfer?  l.  w. 

Arkansas. 

It  is  true  that  cuttings  of  the  LeConte  pear  will 
strike  root  very  easily  in  some  climates  and  soils. 
Kieffer  does  not  root  so  easily.  This  is  specially  true 
in  Georgia  aud  other  southern  States.  The  most  suit¬ 
able  soil  for  this  purpose  is  sandy  and  very  loose. 
There  must  be  considerable  warmth,  also.  The  soil 
in  which  L.  W.  planted  his  cuttings  was,  probably, 
too  heavy,  and  owing  to  the  elevation  above  sea 
level,  the  climate  in  that  part  of  Arkansas  is,  prob¬ 
ably,  too  cool  in  the  Spring.  The  natural  conditions 
must  be  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  the  gar¬ 
dener  has  who  induces  cuttings  of  various  kinds  to 
strike  root  in  a  greenhouse,  where  he  uses  bottom 
heat  to  induce  the  roots  to  grow.  A  cold,  clammy 
soil  is  not  like  this,  and  the  cuttings  cannot  strike 
root  easily  where  the  air  and  warmth  of  the  sun  do 
not  penetrate  readily.  Speaking  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  scientist,  a  cutting  of  any  kind  or  tree  or  plant 
will  grow  if  treated  rightly,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  practical  propagator,  it  is  not  so.  The  science 
of  cuttings  forming  roots  is  that,  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  the  cells  of  the  cambium  layer  multiply  and 
grow  out  into  a  whitish  mass  which  we  call  callus ; 
if  kept  in  the  ground  or  in  such  place  as  will  furnish 
the  right  conditions,  the  new  cells  will  organize  them¬ 
selves  into  tender  rootlets,  and  finally,  into  substantial 
and  vigorous  roots.  When  this  process  can  be  induced 
easily  and  cheaply,  the  practical  grower  says  that 
the  cuttings  of  this  or  that  kind  will  grow,  as  for 
instance,  those  of  the  grape  and  currant.  Those  of 
the  oak  and  pine  will  grow  too,  if  they  can  be  kept  in 
such  a  state  as  to  induce  the  callus  to  form,  and  then 
the  roots,  before  the  buds  expand  too  much,  and  the 
leaves  grow  and  consume  all  the  nourishment  stored 
in  the  buds  and  twigs,  and  evaporate  the  moisture  in 
the  cutting.  The  roots  gather  food  and  water,  and 
the  growth  and  leaves  consume  them.  If  the  con¬ 
sumption  is  more  rapid  than  the  supply,  then  death 
must  ensue.  I  have  experimented  in  the  open  ground 
with  cuttings  of  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  maple,  poplar, 
elm,  ash,  wild  cherry,  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  etc., 
and  got  excellent  starts  from  the  oak  and  other  large- 
budded  kinds  ;  but  their  death  was  sure  and  swift  in 
the  end  When  the  store  of  starch  and  sugar  had 
been  consumed  by  the  expanding  leaves,  there  being 
no  roots  to  absorb  more  of  the  elements  of  plant 
food  and  water  from  the  soil,  they  had  to  die  from 
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starvation  and  thirst.  The  elm  and  maple  were  able 
to  throw  out  rootlets,  and  a  few  of  them  grew  into 
trees.  The  poplar  (cottonwood  of  the  West)  grew 
readily.  Some  of  the  apple,  pear  and  native  plum 
cuttings  succeeded. 

All  this  only  goes  to  show  that  environment  has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  all  that 
grows,  that  there  are  constitutional  differences  in 
plants,  and  that  we  should  study  carefully  into  the 
nature  of  both.  We  learn  much  by  blundering  experi¬ 
ence,  and  more  by  observation  ;  but  if  we  can  acquire 
knowledge  by  looking  into  the  experience  of  others, 
we  are  that  much  ahead.  The  reason  the  pear  cut¬ 
tings  of  L.  W.  failed  to  grow,  is  because  they  were 
not  able  to  form  roots  before  the  nourishment  in 
them  was  gone.  The  surroundings  were  not  right  for 
the  peculiarities  of  their  constitution.  Sometimes 
the  seasons  are  not  suitable,  or  the  treatment  may 
be  wrong,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  soil  and 
climate  were  unsuitable. 

What  Ailed  the  Blackberries  ? 

What  is  wrong  with  my  Snyder  and  Taylor  blackberries  ?  A 
year  ago,  there  was  a  tine  crop,  but  I  had  to  cut  and  trim  at  a 
great  rate  before  we  could  get  through  them  to  pick.  So,  last 
Spring,  I  worked  them  over  in  February,  taking  out  all  the  old 
canes  and  shortening  in  the  bearing  wood,  widening  the  spaces 
between  the  rows,  and  when  the  ground  was  in  condition,  plow¬ 
ing  four  or  live  inches  deep,  cultivating  and  keeping  down  the 
sprouts  between  the  rows.  I  thought  that  was  right,  but  there 
were  very  few  blossoms  and  less  fruit.  Other  patches  nearby  set 
full  of  fruit.  I  broke  roots  but  not  the  deep  ones.  It  has  been  so 
hot  and  dry  here  for  the  last  six  weeks  that  the  new  and  old  canes 
are  turned  to  a  yellowish  brown,  and  what  few  berries  are  set 
are  drying  up.  J-  H- 

Indiana. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  bushes  were  trimmed 
back  too  severely,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit 
buds  cut  away.  The  proper  way  to  head  back  black¬ 
berry  and  raspberry  bushes,  too,  is  in  the  growing 
season,  beginning  when  the  canes  are  only  a  foot  or 
two  high  ;  by  topping  them  as  the  season  progresses, 
they  may  be  headed  back  by  pinching  or  clipping, 
and  thus  make  stocky  bushes,  and  avoid  the  necessity 
of  severe  Winter  pruning.  The  fruit  buds  will  then 
be  sufficiently  abundant.  It  may  be  that  the  rows 
were  not  far  enough  apart  to  give  room  enough  to  cul¬ 
tivate  without  pruning  back  the  bushes  to  an  in¬ 
jurious  degree.  Rows  seven  or  eight  feet  apart  are 
close  enough.  The  plowing  and  cultivating  should  be 
shallow,  not  over  three  inches,  as  the  feeding  roots 
run  nearer  the  surface  than  we  think.  Thorough 
and  frequent  shallow  cultivation  will  keep  the  moist¬ 
ure  in  the  ground  and  prevent  the  drying  up  of  the 
fruit  at  ripening  time,  unless  in  the  most  protracted 
droughts.  If  a  liberal  mulch  of  coarse  manure  or 
some  such  thing  be  put  about  the  roots  of  the  bushes 
in  the  row  in  Winter,  it  would  help  greatly  in  dry 
weather. 

New  Varieties  of  Cherries. 

So  far  as  I  know,  all  seedling  cherry  trees  bear  either  sour,  red 
or  else  black,  sweet  fruit.  Will  seedlings  from  all  varieties  of 
sweet  cherries  bear  black  fruit,  and  seedlings  of  all  varieties  of 
sour  cherries  bear  sour,  red  fruit?  How  are  new  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  cherries  obtained  ?  a.  o.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

So  far  as  I  know,  all  of  the  sour  cherries  are  either 
red  or  very  dark  purple,  some  of  them  becoming  al¬ 
most  black  when  ripe.  The  sour  varieties  are  classi¬ 
fied  into  the  Amarelle  and  Morellos.  The  Amarelle 
type  is  characterized  by  a  pale  red  color,  a  generally 
flattened  shape,  and  juice  that  is  not  stained  with 
red.  The  name  is  of  Latin  origin,  meaning  bitter. 
The  Morello  type  has  dark  red  fruits  from  roundish 
to  heart  shape,  and  reddish  juice.  The  word  Morello 
is  of  Italian  origin  and  means  blackish.  All  of  the 
seedlings  of  both  these  types  are  variable  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  being  of  some  shade  of  red,  and  sour  in 
variable  degrees.  All  of  them  are  soft- fleshed  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  juicy.  The  sweet  cherries  are  divided  into 
four  types,  Mazzards,  Hearts  or  Leans,  Bigarreaus 
and  Dukes.  They  vary  in  color  from  whitish  yellow 
to  pink,  red,  mottled  red  and  yellow,  and  black.  In 
shape  they  are  roundish  or  heart-shaped.  Their  flesh 
is  firm,  and  varies  in  flavor  from  tart  to  sweet.  The 
juice  is  whitish,  pink  or  red,  according  to  the  color  of 
the  fruit.  The  trees  are  strong  and  rapid  growers, 
with  stout  branches  and  large  leaves.  The  Mazzards 
are  abundantly  represented  by  the  seedlings  which 
are  found  in  the  eastern  States,  and  called  Black- 
hearts,  Sweethearts,  etc.  They  often  make  gigantic 
trees,  some  that  I  have  seen  being  fully  three  feet  in 
diameter  of  trunk  and  bearing  40  or  more  bushels  of 
fruit.  Many  of  these  chance  seedlings  bear  small, 
black,  bitterish-sweet  fruit,  but  some  bear  cherries  of 
fair  size,  good  quality  and  light  color.  The  Hearts 
or  Leans  have  quite  large  fruit  that  is  more  inclined 
to  be  soft-fleshed  and  decidedly  heart-shaped  than  any 
of  the  others.  The  flavor  is  sweet  or  very  mild  sub¬ 
acid.  The  Bigarreaus  are  large,  hard-fleshed  and  of 
light  reddish  yellow,  blushed  or  mottled  appearance. 
The  Dukes  are  much  the  same  as  the  Hearts,  except 
that  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  tart  and  subacid,  but 


much  less  so  than  any  of  the  true  sour  cherries,  and 
some  would  classify  them  as  sweet  in  comparison  with 
the  latter.  All  new  varieties  of  cherries,  as  with 
other  fruits,  are  originated  by  planting  seeds  or  by 
finding  seedlings  that  have  come  up  by  chance. 

Treatment  for  Pear  Blight. 

I  have  a  Maiden’s  Blush  apple  tree  affected  with  Pear  blight, 
and  fear  that  the  disease  has  extended  to  other  trees  near  it, 
as  I  notice  leaves  among  the  branches  that  are  turning  black. 
How  can  I  eradicate  it?  Were  it  a  pear  tree,  I  should  give  it 
up,  but  until  now,  I  have  never  seen  .an  apple  tree  attacked.  As 
fast  as  a  diseased  twig  appears,  I  have  cut  it  out,  though  others 
soon  appear  diseased,  and  if  not  cu<t  out,  will  soon  be  dead.  My 
trees  are  wonderfully  thrifty,  very  large  for  the  age,  and  have 
been  pushed  into  bearing.  w.  j.  p. 

Washington  County,  Ark. 

The  germs  of  the  disease  are  propagated  in  the 
affected  tree  and  transmitted  through  the  air  to 
others.  The  means  to  use  against  the  malady  is  to 
destroy  the  sources  of  infection.  This  requires  the 
cutting  out  of  the  diseased  branches.  Some  scientists 
say  that,  after  the  branches  are  cut  off,  the  germs  die 
in  them,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  infection  from 
them  ;  but  burning  would  be  absolutely  safe,  and  it  is 
convenient  to  be  rid  of  the  brush  in  any  case  ;  so  I  say, 
burn  them.  The  disease  is  liable  to  extend  a  foot  or 
more  back  of  where  there  is  any  show  of  it  in  the 
growing  season,  and  it  is  necessary  to  cut  back 
severely  to  insuregetting  all  the  germs.  It  is  logically 
true  that,  if  all  the  Pear  blight  were  eradicated  from 
any  given  vicinity,  there  would  be  none  of  that 
disease  there  until  it  had  been  again  introduced  ;  just 
as  in  cases  of  measles,  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  etc.  As 
the  Pear  blight  affects  all  of  the  pome  family,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pear,  apple,  quince,  red  haw,  and  juneberry, 
it  may  be  kept  from  one  year  to  another  in  any  of 
these,  and  one  cannot  be  too  vigilant  in  the  matter. 
Even  one  old  haw  tree  may  be  the  source  of  infection 
for  the  orchards  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  It  is 
just  as  in  case  of  the  black-knot  in  the  plum,  wild 
cherry,  etc.  When  every  one  watches  for  and  destroys 
the  first  appearance  of  this  pear  and  apple  blight, 
just  as  is  done  to  kill  the  generally  harmless  and 
mouse-catching  snakes,  we  shall  have  none  of  it.  In 
the  dormant  stage  in  Winter  this  disease  may  be  found 
in  the  partly  dead  branches  where  the  Fall  overtook 
it  in  its  destructive  work.  Tools  that  are  used  in  cut¬ 
ting  out  this  blight  should  be  frequently  wiped  off 
with  a  rag  saturated  in  carbolic  acid  to  kill  the  germs 
that  may  be  on  them,  thus  preventing  the  carrying 
of  them  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  tree  or  branch. 

Training  the  Fay  Currant. 

I  have  30  Ifay  currant  bushes  planted  across  my  garden,  In 
three  rows,  10  in  each  row.  They  will  not  stand  up  erect,  but 
lie  almost  flat  on  the  ground,  also  throw  out  an  extraordinary 
lot  of  sprouts.  How  can  I  st.ake  or  trellis  these  bushes,  so  as  to 
keep  them  off  the  ground  ?  Also,  should  I  cut  away  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  old  wood  which  fruited  this  season,  and  let  the  young 
canes  grow  in  their  places  ?  I  also  have  a  lot  of  Industry  goose¬ 
berry  bushes  which  have  been  planted  four  years,  and  were  two 
years  old  when  planted,  which  have  not  had  a  dozen  berries  on 
so  far.  They,  also,  throw  out  from  20  to  40  young  shoots  each 
season,  although  I  prune  out  well  each  Spring.  What  is  wrong 
that  bushes  do  not  bear,  and  how  can  I  keep  them  from  throwing 
out  so  many  young  shoots  ?  Currant  bushes  which  are  planted 
alongside  of  the  gooseberry,  bear  well  every  year. 

West  Virginia.  J.  T.  e. 

The  peculiar  fault  of  the  Fay  currant  is  a  drooping 
habit  of  the  bushes.  Staking  will  assist  in  keeping 
them  in  an  upright  position,  but  proper  training 
should  be  the  chief  dependence.  All  varieties  of  the 
currant  are  better  trained  by  the  renewal  system  than 
the  tree  form,  and  Fay  is  not  an  exception  ;  but  it 
must  be  managed  very  wisely  to  keep  the  branches 
off  the  ground,  especially  when  loaded  with  fruit. 
Three  or  four  new  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  from  the  base  each  year,  and  only  that  many. 
When  they  are  about  six  inches  high,  they  should  be 
pinched  back,  thus  forcing  out  laterals.  These  may 
be  pinched  back  before  they  have  grown  long,  which 
will  make  stocky  bushes  that  will  hold  fruit  spurs 
after  the  second  year.  If  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
tall  the  first  year,  they  will  make  high  heads  and 
tall  stocks,  which  are  sure  to  fall  over  when  they  bear 
and  are  likely  to  do  so  the  first  year,  as  J.  T.  E. 
says  his  do,  because  of  their  peculiar  sprawling  habit. 
Whether  old  or  young,  the  taller  they  are  the  more 
top-heavy.  When  the  bearing  stocks  become  old 
and  unprofitable,  they  should  be  cut  away  year  by 
year,  and  the  younger  ones  given  their  room.  This 
is  the  renewal  system,  but  it  is  renewing  with  stocky 
bushes  instead  of  tall,  limber  switches.  It  would  be 
a  detriment  rather  than  a  benefit  to  cut  away  all  of 
the  older  canes  at  once  and  depend  upon  the  last 
year’s  growth  for  fruit ;  because  the  latter  will  not 
bear.  They  must  have  one  more  year  in  which  to 
form  fruit  spurs. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Industry  goose¬ 
berry  bushes,  J.  T.  E.  probably  uses  the  knife  too 
freely,  and  thereby  induces  too  much  wood  growth. 
Let  them  bear  on  the  old  wood  and  they  will  spend 
their  vigor  in  that  way  instead  of  in  making  new 
shoots. 


Protection  for  a  Water  Tank. 

D.  B.  O.,  Baldwinsville,  AT.  Y.— Wo  are  considering  building  a 
tank  of  galvanized  iron  in  a  hay  barn,  the  water  to  be  run  in 
from  the  roof.  What  is  the  best  way  to  make  the  tank  frost¬ 
proof  so  that  the  water  will  not  freeze  in  Winter?  What  is  the 
best  way  to  draw  the  water  as  needed  in  Winter,  by  connecting 
pipe  and  faucet,  and  not  have  the  water  freeze  in  the  pipe  ? 

A  ns. — There  is  no  better  protection  for  the  water 
tank  than  a  covering  of  hay  or  straw.  As  you  are  to 
locate  it  in  the  hay  barn,  you  can  easily  arrange  it  so 
that  a  jacket  or  covering  of  hay  can  be  put  around  it. 
Make  a  wood  cover  for  the  tank,  letting  the  inflow 
pipe  pass  through  a  hole  in  the  cover,  and  put  suffi¬ 
cient  straw  or  hay  over  and  around  the  tank  to  pro¬ 
tect  it.  Hay  may  be  kept  in  place  around  the  tank  by  a 
wood  frame,  or  held  in  place  by  means  of  wire  or 
rope.  The  outflow  pipe  should  be  protected  by  wrap¬ 
ping  it  with  felt  similar  to  that  used  by  plumbers  in 
protecting  steam  pipes.  i..  A.  c. 

Painting  a  Barn  Roof. 

O.  IF.  3.,  East  Branch ,  Pa.— I  wish  to  paint  my  barn  roof.  The 
barn  is  46  x  61  feet,  gambrel  roof,  shingles  laid  4*4  inches  to  the 
weather.  The  roof  has  been  on  18  years.  I  think  of  using  coal 
tar.  Is  there  anything  better  for  the  purpose,  as  cheap  ?  If  not, 
what  shall  I  put  with  the  coal  tar  to  give  it  body,  and  how  much 
naphtha  shall  I  add  to  a- barrel  of  50  gallons  to  thin  it,  as  I  wish 
to  spread  it  with  some  sort  of  paint  brush  ? 

Ans. — Little  good  can  be  done  by  painting  a  roof 
which  has  been  in  place  for  18  years.  If  paint  be  put 
on  now,  it  will  not  prevent  moisture  from  working 
under  the  courses,  and  the  roof  is  likely  to  be  injured 
more  than  it  will  be  benefited.  Tf  a  roof  is  to  be 
painted,  it  should  be  done  as  the  courses  are  laid,  or 
the  shingles  should  be  dipped  in  paint  before  putting 
them  on.  After  18  years,  paint  can  do  but  little 
good.  i..  A  c. 

Tarred  Paper  in  the  Silo. 

C.  E.  8.,  Mineral  Point ,  O.—I  have  a  silo  that  I  have  used  three 
years,  and  at  the  openings,  I  use  tarred  roofing  felt  such  as  used 
by  slaters.  The  ensilage  eats  this  felt  almost  entirely  up,  lets 
the  air  in  and  spoils  the  feed.  Is  there  a  kind  of  building  or  roof¬ 
ing  felt  that  will  not  be  affected,  remain  whole  and  keep  air  out  ? 

Ans. — To  stop  the  space  around  the  silo  openings, 
use  common  tarred  paper  over  the  edges  of  the  door, 
and  then  crowd  the  door  in  place.  To  insure  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  air,  have  a  pail  of  common  coal  tar  at 
hand,  and  with  a  paint  brush  cover  over  the  cracks 
around  the  door  with  coal  tar.  Common  gunny  sacks 
may  be  used  around  the  doors  if  the  coal  tar  be  daubed 
on  freely.  We  have  practiced  this  method  repeatedly, 
and  always  with  good  results.  l.  a.  c. 

A  Short  Talk  on  Bitter  Cream. 

II.  IF.,  Clinton,  111. — 1. 1  have  found  that,  when  cream  is  scalded 
and  kept  cold  so  it  will  not  sour,  it  will  turn  very  bitter.  What  is 
the  cause  of  it  ?  2.  Is  bitter  cream  as  wholesome  as  sour  cream  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Bitter  cream  is  caused  by  a  germ,  which  is 
not  killed  at  the  scalding  temperature,  and  which  is 
active  at  a  low  temperature.  The  lactic-acid  germ 
which  causes  milk  to  sour,  is  destroyed  at  the  scald¬ 
ing  temperature,  and  then  when  the  milk  is  kept  cold, 
the  germ  cannot  again  develop ;  thus  we  may  have  a 
bitter  milk  or  cream  without  its  being  sour.  2.  Bitter 
cream  is  not  so  wholesome  as  sour  cream.  When  milk 
or  cream  is  not  heated  high  enough  to  destroy  the 
lactic-acid  germ,  its  action  may  either  prevent  the 
development  of  the  germ  causing  the  bitter  taste,  or 
mask  its  effect  so  that  it  will  not  be  noticed.  II.  W. 
may  have  better  results  if  he  does  not  heat  his  milk 
quite  so  high.  L.  A. 

Seeding  to  Clover  and  Cow  Peas. 

A.  J.  If..  Cedar  Falls,  la. — I  am  plowing  up  a  pa,tch  of  15  acres 
of  raspberries  to  plant  to  potatoes  next  season.  Would  it  be  .ad¬ 
visable  to  sow  it  to  Crimson  clover  or  cow  peas  this  Fall  to  plow 
under  in  Spring?  Would  it  pay?  The  ground  is  reasonably 
fertile.  a.  j.  n. 

Ans. — It  is  now  too  late  to  sow  cow  peas;  the 
first  frost  will  kill  them  to  the  ground,  and  they 
will  not  make  growth  enough  to  pay.  Crimson 
clover,  if  sown  while  the  ground  is  reasonably  moist, 
ought  to  make  a  fair  growth.  When  it  is  sown  for 
the  first  time,  it  does  not  sometimes  do  as  well  as  sub¬ 
sequent  seedings.  You  might  give  a  light  seeding  of 
rye,  say  three  pecks  to  the  acre,  with  the  clover.  This 
will  give  you  some  green  material  in  the  Spring, 
even  if  the  clover  die  out.  Our  experience  is  that  a 
thin  seeding  of  rye  helps  carry  the  clover  through 
the  Winter,  provided  there  is  moisture  enough  in  the 

Fall  for  both  crops. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vines  on  Trees.—  D.  P.  M.,  Freehold,  N.  J. — Your  large  button¬ 
wood  tree,  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  which  are  almost  covered  with 
a  rank  growth  of  ivy,  will  be  injured  by  the  vine.  All  vines  of 
this  kind,  which  cling  closely  to  the  branches,  retard  the  growth 
and  interfere  with  the  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air. 

I.lme  anti  Subsoiling. — C.  W.  S.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y.—  On  your 
heavy  clay  soil  which  you  wish  to  seed  to  clover  next  Spring,  we 
would  use  the  subsoil  plow  this  Fall,  following  the  turning  plow 
and  going  as  deep  as  a  good  team  can  haul  the  plow.  In  the 
Spring,  we  would  plow  the  ground  and  broadcast  lime  on  the 
furrows,  barrowing  it  well  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil. 

Seedling  Potatoes. — A.  J.  K.,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. — We  have  ex¬ 
plained  many  times  the  process  of  raising  seedling  potato  plants. 
Mr  Carman’s  New  Potato  Culture  devotes  considerable  space  to 
this  matter,  and  we  advise  you  to  buy  a  copy  of  it;  the  retail 
price  is  40  cents.  You  have  seed  of  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  sure  that  plants  grown  from  this  seed  will  be 
superior  to  their  parent.  In  fact  not  one  seed  in  a  thousand 
would  be  likely  to  show  any  great  improvement. 
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Ruralisms  ; 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  SEASON. 

It  isn’t  often  that  we  care  to  talk 
about  the  weather  under  liuralisms. 
We  have  too  much  else  to  talk  about, 
and  our  space  is  necessarily  limited.  But 
we  have  lived  at  the  Rural  Grounds  for 
nearly  28  years,  and  the  present  season 
is  so  far  different  from  any  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors  that  our  readers  may  care  to 
know  about  it. 

The  early  Spring,  as  we  have  said,  was 
so  cold,  rainy  and  frosty  that  the  first 
plantings  of  sweet  corn  and  Lima  beans 
were  destroyed.  The  seed  rotted  in  the 
soil.  Tomato  plants  set  out  from  May 
20  to  June  1  were  so  retarded  by  the 
cold  and  rain  that  they  made  no  growth 
until  at  least  two  weeks  after,  in  usual 
seasons,  they  begin  to  grow  and  fruit. 
The  first  blossoms  were  blighted.  We 
should  have  ripe  tomatoes  now  (August 
1)  but  the  first  has  yet  to  ripen.  Sweet 
corn  is  now  paying  our  market  gardeners 
well.  We  heard  of  thousands  of  ears 
sent  to  market  two  days  ago  that  were 
sold  readily  at  $2  jier  100  ears. 

Here  is  a  little  record  of  the  weather 
written  from  day  to  day  since  April  25. 
The  record  has  been  carefully  made  so 
that  all  the  conditions  which  might 
affect  our  Potato  Flower-pot  might  be 
presented  : 

April  25,  showers  ;  all  the  rain  needed. 
Cold  nights,  some  frost. 

April  28,  a  long,  tedious  storm,  too 
much  rain,  with  light  frosts. 

April  30,  clearing  and  warmer. 

May  7,  since  May  1,  cold  and  rainy. 

May  8,  rain  continues  and  a  flood  is 
feared.  Weather  cold,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  ice  formed. 

May  15,  clear,  cold,  some  rain.  A  few 
shoots  appearing  in  the  Flower-pot. 

May  16,  continued  rain,  potato  rot 
prevalent. 

May  20,  fair.  Thermometer  86  degrees. 

May  24,  steady  rain,  warm  and  sultry. 
Clear  to  June  12.  Showers  needed. 

June  18,  dry,  cool  nights. 

June  25,  showers,  fine  weather,  heavy 
thunder-storm,  thermometer  06  degrees. 

June  28,  fine  shower,  hot.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  in  New  York  registered  107 
degrees  on  July  1,  and  on  the  3rd  111,  a 
record-breaker. 

July  4,  fine  rain,  cooler. 

July  11,  fine  weather,  cool,  with 
occasional  showers. 

July  14,  ample  rains,  cold  night. 

July  19,  heavy  and  continued  thunder¬ 
storms. 

July  24,  generally  cloudy  with  showers. 

July  25,  cloudy  and  sultry. 

July  27,  cloudy,  showery,  intense 
humidity. 

July  29,  hot,  showery,  sultry, 

July  31,  sultry,  hot  and  showery. 

August  1,  cloudy  and  sultry  with 
showers. 

August  4,  sultry  with  terrific  showers. 

At  this  time,  the  walls  of  the  Rural 
home  are  so  wet  that  the  drops  of  moist¬ 
ure  may  be  wiped  off  as  from  a  perspir¬ 
ing  face.  We  have  never  before  known 
such  a  combination  of  cold,  frost,  heat, 
rain  and  humidity. 

Strange  to  say  we  hear  no  more  of 
potato  rot  ;  in  fact  the  yield  of  early 
potatoes  is  exceptionally  good.  Just 
what  conditions  of  weather  favor  potato 
rot  the  writer,  during  his  long  experi¬ 
ence,  has  not  been  able  to  find  out.  If 
one  factor,  more  than  another,  causes  it, 
we  would  suspect  the  flea-beetle.  This 
pernicious  insect  so  weakens  the  vines 
by  the  many  little  holes  it  cuts  into  every 
leaf,  that  the  vines  become  an  easy  prey 
to  the  blight  fungus . 

The  peculiar  season  seems  to  have  been 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of  Potato 
beetles.  Not  since  the  first  season  that 
this  pest  visited  the  East  have  there  been 
so  few.  Still  the  comparatively  few 
must  have  been  remarkably  prolific,  since 


their  larvae  are  at  this  time  about  as 
numerous  as  in  ordinary  seasons . 

Early  Peas  Planted  Late. — Many 
years  ago,  we  tried  planting  peas  so  as 
to  have  them  in  late  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  Our  trials  proved  nearly  a  failure. 
The  flowers  did  not  “set”  well.  Few 
pods  formed,  and  the  seeds  were  few — 
from  one  to  three  to  a  pod.  It  did  not 
pay  to  gather  them. 

We  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  new 
Gradus  or  Prosperity  pea  (Henderson's 
1897)  as  a  first-early  wrinkled  pea  that  it 
occurred  to  us  to  plant  them  late — June 
20.  The  peas  germinated  readily  enough, 
but  the  vines  grew  feebly.  As  will  be 
seen  by  our  record  of  the  weather,  they 
did  not  suffer  from  drought.  The  vines 
grew  to  a  height  of  nearly  six  inches, 
yellow  and  feeble.  Then  they  died,  be¬ 
fore  blooming. 

On  July  28,  we  planted  Nott’s  Excelsior 
and  Nott’s  Perfection.  Later  we  may 
make  another  planting.  But  we  are  im¬ 
pressed  that  peas  from  late  planting  can 
have  little  value  either  for  market  or 
home  use . 

We  planted  one  tree  of  the  Burbank 
plum  last  Fall.  It  has  made  a  fine 
growth,  being  at  this  time  10  feet  high 
and  bearing  one  plum.  A  single  Hale 
(Burbank)  plum  tree  was  planted  during 
April  of  1895.  It  bore  well  last  year. 
This  season,  it  was  so  loaded  that  severe 
thinning  was  necessary.  At  this  time, 
the  plums  are  beginning  to  ripen.  All, 
however,  are  quite  green  in  color.  They 
are  nearly  round,  and  average  a  little 
over  IX  inch  in  diameter.  Not  one  has 
been  harmed  by  the  curculio,  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  this  neighborhood  that  the  larger 
foreign  plums  never  mature  unless  the 
trees  are  jarred.  There  is  some  rot,  but 
not  much  if  the  rot-inviting  season  be 
considered.  The  tree  is  now  12  to  13 
feet  high,  spreading  and  vigorous . 

Brazilian  Flour  and  Mexican  June 
Corn. — We  are  observing  the  growth  of 
these  two  varieties  with  interest.  The 
Mexican  June,  as  has  been  said,  was 
planted  in  the  middle  of  a  round  eight- 
foot  flower  bed.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  soil  was  thoroughly  ferti¬ 
lized  with  manure  water,  potash,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  nitrate  of  soda  and  mulch  of 
tobacco  stems.  The  seed  was  planted 
April  15,  but  it  was  slow  to  germinate, 
and  afterwards  for  several  weeks  the 
tiny  plants  just  merely  lived  without 
making  any  growth.  Beginning  with 
July  25,  here  is  a  record  of  the  growth 
taken  every  24  hours.  All  except  two 
plants  were  destroyed. 

July  25,  taller  plant . 5  feet  0*4  ineb. 

July  26,  taller  plant . 4  feet  11*4  inches. 

July  27,  taller  plant . 5  feet  5*4  inches. 

July  28,  taller  plant . 6  feet  0!4  inch. 

July  29,  taller  plant . 5  feet  7*4  inches. 

July  60,  taller  plant . 5  feet  11*4  inches. 

July  31,  taller  plant . 6  feet  5  inches. 

August  1,  taller  plant . 7  feet  054  inch. 

August  2,  taller  plant . 7  feet  5  inches. 

The  other  plant  is  but  a  few  inches  shorter. 

A  seeming  discrepancy  will  be  ob¬ 
served.  For  instance,  on  July  28,  the 
plant  measured  six  feet  and  one-half 
inch.  On  July  29,  it  measured  only  5 
feet  7%  inches.  This  is  because  we 
measured  to  the  tip  of  the  new  leaf. 
This  leaf  bends  over  the  next  day 
and  a  new  leaf  appears  which  is,  of 
course,  shorter  than  the  other.  At  this 
rate  of  growth,  we  are  hoping  the  plant 
may  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet  before 
killing  frost.  The  nodes  or  leaves  aver¬ 
age  seven  inches  apart.  The  old  leaves 
average  about  four  feet  long  and  four 
inches  wide . 

The  Brazilian  Flour  Corn  was 
planted  not  until  June  7  and  fertilized 
in  the  ordinary  way,  that  is  with  a  fair 
supply  of  high  grade  complete  fertilizer. 
There  are  four  stalks  which  now  aver¬ 
age,  August  3,  six  feet,  seven  inches 
high.  The  leaves  are  seven  inches  apart, 
and  average  three  feet,  six  inches  long, 
three  and  one-half  inches  broad. 

Our  friends  may  assume  that,  con¬ 
sidering  the  difference  in  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  fertilizing,  the  Brazilian  Flour 
corn  has  the  better  of  it.  But  it  must 
be  considered  that  early  planting  this 
season  gave  no  advantage . 


Disease  of  the  Willard  Plum. — Mr. 
A.  I.  Loop,  of  North  East,  Pa.,  writes  as 
follows  : 

“  I  have  lost  three  or  four  Willard  plum  trees 
this  Summer  in  just  the  manner  you  describe  on 
page  530.  Do  you  think  the  affection  contagious  ? 
I  have  100  Willards  in  the  block  where  the  dead 
trees  are.” 

A  letter,  in  reply  to  our  inquiry,  from 
the  fungus  expert  of  Cornell  University, 
through  Prof.  Slingerland,  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  disease  is  caused  by 
the  ordinary  plum  Shot-hole  fungus 
He  says : 

If  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Willard  Wees  have  been 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  this  season, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  “shot-hole”  appear¬ 
ance  is  due  to  the  fungous  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  trees  have  not  been  sprayed,  it  is, 
doubtless,  the  work  of  the  fungus;  and  thorough 
work  with  the  Bordeaux,  three  or  four  sprayings, 
would  check  the  disease,  and  enable  the  leaves 
to  remain  on  the  tree. 

As  our  trees  have  not  been  sprayed, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  disease  is 
caused  by  the  Shot-hole  fungus.  Other 
plum  trees  growing  within  10  or  15  feet 
of  the  Willards  have  not,  as  yet,  shown 
any  evidence  that  the  disease  is  con¬ 
tagious . 


Warm  Weather 

Weakness  is  quickly  overcome  by 
the  toning  and  blood  enriching  qualities 
of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  This  great  medi¬ 
cine  cures  that  tired  feeling  almost  as 
quickly  as  the  sun  dispels  the  morning 
mist.  It  also  cures  pimples,  boils,  salt 
rheum,  scrofula  and  all  other  troubles 
originating  in  bad,  impure  blood. 

Hood's  parilla 

America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  11 ;  six  for  $5. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  biliousness,  indigestion. 


Peach  Baskets. 


Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  io,  12,  14  and  16  qts. 


Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  Burlap  and  Cotton. 

Grape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  5,  8,  10  and  15  lbs. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints, Thirds, 
etc. 


BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shocks  in  all  sizes,  direct 
from  the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  carload  buyers.  Write  tor  catalogue. 

A.  II.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

120  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 


Pot  Grown 
Strawberry  Plants 

■will  bear  crop  next  season.  Fruit  trees; 
celery,  cabbage  plants,  etc. — everything 
in  the  nursery  line.  Send  your  address  f<* 
our  free  Summer  and  Autumn  catalogue 


T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


nnTTrn  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Price-List 
lU  I  I  LU  free.  T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


1,000,000 

Peach  Trees 

grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Erie,  two  miles  from  any 
peach  orchards  and  guar¬ 
anteed  free  from  Scale, 
Borers,  Yellows,  etc.  Large 
stock  of  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Quince  and  immense  supply  of  Small 
Fruit  plants.  Headquarters  for  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of 
low  down  budded  roses. 

32  Greenhouses  filled  with  Roses,  Palms, 
Araucarias,  Ficus,  Dracenas,  Pandanus,  etc. 
Will  have  immense  stocks  of  best  Holland  Bulbs 
for  fall.  45th  year.  1000  acres.  Correspondence 
and  personal  inspection  solicited. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  8,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


The  October  Purple  Plum. 

ITS  A  GREAT  BEAUTY  AND  A 
SUPEIIB  VARIETY. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank's  latest  and  best  production. 
Superior  to  the  Abundance,  Burbank.  Satsuma, 
Wiekson,  Red  June,  Hale,  Gold,  or  any  of  his  many 
valuable  varieties  of  plums.  Send  for  circular  giv¬ 
ing  further  information.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


THE  NEED  of  Potash  to 
make  a  successful  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  well  known. 
Phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen 
without 


or 

Potash 
"without  them, 
is  not  economy. 
Most  fertilizers  do  not 
contain  sufficient  Potash. 
The  amount  required  varies. 
See  our  hook. 

pi?  EE _ Our  hooks  contain  the  results  of 

V  actual  experiments  on  various 

crops  and  soils  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  helped  thousands 
of  farmers  to  make  comparatively  barren  fields 
yield  profitable  crops.  Free  to  all  farmers. 
Write  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  W0RK8,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  T. 


Profits 


of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  for  “ Home  Mixing 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents. 
Send  for  circular.  Low  prices  for  carload 
lots.  York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


Crimson  Clover  &  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds. 
Thomas  MeKlroy,  European  Seed  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant.  0  Harrison  Street,  New  York,  offers  a  few  lots 
of  Crimson  Clover  and  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  Seeds 
Samples  and  prices  on  application ;  dealers  only. 


Primcnn  Plnunr- 1>900  bu.  home-grown  Crimson 
U  Mill  bull  UIU  TCI  Clover  Seed  for  Sale. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford.  Del. 


RUDY  SEED  WHEAT  Bearded 

20  acres  averaged  over  45  bu.  per  acre  In  1897.  We  tried 
over  30  varieties  the  last  few  years,  and  Rudy  seems 
the  surest  against  fly  and  rust,  has  very  bright,  stiff 
straw,  grain  long,  very  hard  and  heavy.  Price,  $2 
per  measured  bushel  of  03  to  05  pounds.  Seed  pure. 

JOHN  HERR  SHKNK.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Also.  Irish  CobblerSeed  Potatoes.  5c.  ¥  lb., $4.50  V  bbl. 


Jones  Wheats. 

My  wheats  are  noted  for  strong  straw,  large  yield, 
and  are  the  most  popular  and  protitable  grown.  New 
Light  Amber  Longberry  has  a  record  of  54*4  bushels. 
Originator  of  Early  Arcadiau,  Diamond  Grit,  Oenesee 
Giant,  Bearded  Winter  Fife,  Early  Red  Clawson, 
and  others.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  N.  JONES.  Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT . 

Send  for  circular.  MAHLON  SAG  ELL,  Orangeville, Pa 


CHOICE  WESTERN 
NEW  YORK 


Seed  Wheat 


White,  bald  head, -‘Gold  Coin”  and  “No.  6, ’’Red, 
bearded,  “Golden  Cross,”  three  or  more  bushels,  in¬ 
cluding  new  bag,  $1  per  bushel.  Sample  free.  Cash 
with  order.  Money  order  office,  Caledonia.  N.  Y. 

Also,  A.  J.  C.  C.  Calves,  bull  and  heifer,  will  sell 
cheap.  D.  C.  MePHEKSON  SEED  CO.. 

Garbutt,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


Fall  Seeds  and  Bulbs^o1™^ 

SPECIAL!’  V.  Do  you  want  any  of  the  above  ?  If  so, 
write  for  my  i  1  I’d  circular  describing  them.  I  am 
headquarters  for  home-grown  seeds,  and  am  prepared 
to  quote  low-down  prices  for  all  these  Seeds  and 
Bulbs  in  quantities.  See  my  exhibit  at  Williams 
Grove,  Grangers’  Picnic.  Circulars  mailed  free  on 
application.  HARRY  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


HOW  TO  GROW  MUSHROOMS 

buyers  or  intending  buyers  of  spawn;  to  others,  10c. 
New  supplement  on  out-door  culture  by  Jons  G. 
Gardner,  included.  First  importation  of  the  new 
spawn  due  at  this  port  Aug.  25.  Prices  on  application. 
G.  C.  Watson,  Juniper  &  Walnut  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


W!~  DAY  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
YY  I  /\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSfRV,  LOUISIANA.  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Dansville,  N.  V 


TREES 


Prices  low.  Fall  catalogue  free. 
Established  1869.  150  acres. 
TheGeo.  A. Sweet  Nursery  Co. 
Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


r 


WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FARMERS. 

Farmers  be  Wise,  deal  with  Us  and  Save  40  pen  Ct.  on  your  Fertilizers. 


Analysis.  Phos.  Acid 
Per  cent. 

Pure  Raw  Bone  Meal . 22  to  25 

Fonr  Bold  Fertilizer .  9  to  10 

Smoky  City  “  . . .  8  to  10 

Big  Bonanza  “  .... _ ...  9  to  10 

Potato  Special  “  9  to  10 

Tobacco  Special  “  11  to  12 

Bone  and  Meat . 13  to  15 

For  samples  and  pamphlet,  write  WALKER  SJRATMAN  &  Ct) 


Ammonia, 
Per  cent. 

4  to  5 

Actual  Potash, 
Per  cent. 

»az.oo 

3 

to  3 

2  to  3 

x6.oo 

1> 

4  to  2*4 

IX  to  2 y. 

15.00 

2) 

4  to  3*4 

4  to  5 

40.00 

3* 

'a  to 

6  to  7 

23.00 

S 

to  4 

4  too 

21.00 

4 

to  5 

18.00 

Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Home  Market. — We  had  a  visit 
from  some  Mississippi  folks  not  long 
since,  and  I  was  much  interested  in  com¬ 
paring  methods  of  farming.  About  all 
they  can  sell  for  cash  is  cotton,  live 
stock  and  butter.  Buyers  come  in  for 
the  cotton  and  live  stock,  and  butter 
from  the  creamery  is  sent  to  Mobile  or 
New  Orleans.  Every  man  keeps  a  gar¬ 
den,  but  there  is  no  particular  sale  for 
fruit  or  vegetables.  “  Why,”  said  Mr. 
A,”  you  have  cabbage  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  whole  county.  If  we  should 
plant  as  many  potatoes  as  you  have,  we 
couldn't  possibly  find  a  sale  for  them.” 

It  seems  that  people  in  his  country 
never  plant  sweet  corn.  They  don’t 
know  how  it  tastes.  They  take  the 
young  “  roasting  ears”  of  common  field 
corn  and  boil  them.  Tough  eating  I 
call  that.  I  took  this  man  up  to  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  and  showed  him  village 
after  village  where  lived  men  who  work 
in  New  York,  and  come  and  go  daily  to 
their  families.  Within  seven  miles  of 
where  we  stood,  there  were,  probably, 
30,000  such  people,  most  of  whom  do  not 
produce  even  a  potato.  A  radius  of  30 
miles  would  include  most  of  Greater 
New  York,  and  represent  nearly  4,000,000 
eaters.  The  point  I  tried  to  make  was 
that,  for  Hope  Farm  produce,  the  best 
market  lay  in  the  seven-mile  radius 
with  its  30,000  people,  rather  than  in  the 
30-mile  radius  with  4,000,000. 

Shale  Towns  Neglected.  —  Most  of 
our  farmers  like  to  take  a  big  load  of 
produce  to  New  York  or  Paterson.  Our 
local  grocer  frequently  drives  10  miles  to 
I’aterson  to  buy  potatoes  or  cabbage 
from  farmers’  wagons.  In  our  county 
town  of  9,000  persons  seven  miles  away, 
most  grocers  buy  produce  in  New  York 
or  Paterson,  while  hundreds  of  farmers’ 
wagons  drive  through  town  on  their 
way  to  New  York.  I  have  heard  of  one 
case  where  a  farmer  on  his  way  to  New 
York  with  a  load  of  sweet  corn  passed  a 
grocer  coming  back  with  corn  that  this 
same  farmer  had  hauled  the  day  before. 
Many  farmers  consider  it  a  nuisance  to 
stop  and  sell  a  few  hundred  ears  of  corn 
out  of  a  big  load,  and  so  it  is  that  local 
grocers  often  have  to  follow  these  farm¬ 
ers  to  market  and  buy  from  them  there. 
It  struck  us  that,  if  we  could  get  two  or 
three  grocers  or  marketmen  to  take  our 
goods  regularly,  we  could  handle  the 
stuff  to  good  advantage. 

Blowing  Our  Horn. — VVe  have  sweet 
corn  and  potatoes  this  year  that  we  are 
proud  of.  Many  of  our  readers,  perhaps, 
do  not  realize  what  sweet  corn  means  to 
the  average  citizen  in  this  country.  A 
fresh,  tender  ear  of  Evergreen  sweet 
corn  well  boiled,  and  eaten  with  butter 
and  salt  is — well,  too  good  for  most  of 
the  kings  left  on  earth.  It’s  better  than 
meat,  and  people  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  very  glad  to  gnaw  it  down 
to  the  cob.  You  should  see  the  Hope 
Farm  folks  sitting  down  to  dinner  some 
hot  day.  There  will  be  one  big  plate 
with  three  dozen  boiled  ears  of  sweet 
corn  on  it,  and  another  big  dish  with 
about  20  baked  apples.  Plenty  of  good 
bread  and  butter  and  milk,  with  a  bit  of 
cold  meat  for  the  outdoor  workers,  make 
a  meal  good  enough  for  our  folks.  For 
all  this,  few  townspeople  ever  get  a 
really  fresh  ear  of  sweet  corn.  Few 
vegetables  lose  their  quality  so  rapidly 
after  being  taken  from  the  stalk.  By 
dealing  directly  with  the  grocers,  we 
can  deliver  the  corn  a  few  hours  after  it 
is  picked.  This  seemed  like  a  good  thing 
to  talk  about,  so  I  went  to  the  county 
town  and  bought  some  advertising  space 
in  the  little  daily  paper.  I  meant  to 
find  out  whether  there  is  any  virtue  in 
printer's  ink  for  a  farmer. 

How  We  Advertise. — My  idea  of  an 
advertisement  is  that  it  should  be  true, 
lively  and  a  little  odd,  without  running 
down  any  business  rival.  You  want  to 
attract  attention  and  tell  your  story  so 
that  people  will  listen  to  it.  You  want 
to  make  folks  curious  and  give  them  an 


idea  that  it’s  going  to  pay  them  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  Here  is  the  first  advertise¬ 
ment  we  used : 

Sweet  Corn  That  Is  Sweet  ! 

It’s  fresh,  too;  you  may  eat  it  sixteen  hours 
after  it  comes  from  the  stalk.  It  isn’t  dead, 
dry  stuff  that  tastes  like  sawdust  and  chews 
like  leather.  It’s  SWEET  CORN  —  tender, 
sweet  and  juicy.  Just  now  we  are  picking 
the  Crosby  variety  at  HOPE  FARM.  The 
Evergreen  comes  later. 

Bergen  County  Potatoes 

are  the  best  to  be  found — that  is  when  they 
are  grown  on  light,  sandy  land,  with  good 
fertilizer.  “  Hope  Farm  ”  is  all  sand — there¬ 
fore,  our  potatoes  are  first-class.  We  dig 
every  other  day.  You  get  them  while  they 
are  fresh  and  tender.  HOPE  FARM  PRODUCE 
is  sold  by  JAMES  BLAUVELT  JR., 

Sample  it.  The  Union  Street  Grocer. 

Then  came  the  following  —  of  course, 
these  occupied  a  good  deal  more  space 
in  the  daily  paper  : 

REMEMBER  THE  NAME! 


ARMSTRONG  <fc  MtKELVY 
Piti  Hburgii. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pit  i  nburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittaburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

f  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN  | 

JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 
M0RLEY  C]eveland. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


\  St.  Louis. 


E 


SALEM 


nnnwTiT.T. 


Salem,  Mass. 


■D..  1  „ 


VERYBODY  who  knows  anything 
about  painting  knows  that  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil 
make  the  best  paint;  but  there  is  a  difference 
in  White  Lead.  The  kind  you  want  is  made 
by  the  “old  Dutch  process.”  It  is  the  best. 
Let  the  other  fellow  who  wants  to  experi¬ 
ment  use  the  quick  process,  “  sold-for-less- 
money,”  sorts. 

See  list  of  brands  which  are  genuine. 

■-*  j-^  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'*  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
k-<  |~<  [“<  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  vain- 

*  able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 

folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


It's  Hope  Farm.  That  is  the  name  of  our  little 
place.  What  doea  hope  stand  for  ?  Well,  among 
other  things,  we  hope  to  produce  something  that 
is  good  to  eat.  Our  crop  will  not  be  large  enough 
to  feed  a  herd  of  elephants,  but  it  has  quality. 
Our  sweet  corn  is  sweet  and  tender,  and  our  pota¬ 
toes  cook  out  dry  and  mealy.  Our  cabbage,  too, 
is  nice.  There  are  no  dead  heads  in  the  lot.  They 
are  all  live  and  tender.  Hope  Farm  produce  is 
sold  by  Jas.  Blauvelt  Jr.,  the  Union  Street  Grocer. 

Then  came  this  one,  and  so  on  ; 

BEFORE  IT  WILTS! 

Housewife  :  “  Have  you  any  more  of  that  sweet 
corn  T” 

Grocer  :  “I  shall  have  it  before  dinner.” 

H.:  “Where  is  it?” 

G. :  “They  are  picking  right  now  at  Hope 
Farm,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  you  can  have 
it  cooked  for  dinner.” 

This  conversation  took  place  in  Jas.  Blauvelt 
Jr.’s  grocery  store.  We  were  picking  the  corn  at 
Hope  Farm.  It  was  shipped  down  at  once,  and 
the  buyer  had  it  cooked,  buttered  and  eaten  be¬ 
fore  it  had  time  to  wilt.  That  is  the  way  to  eat 
sweet  corn.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
new  potatoes  are  much  better  than  those  that 
stand  for  weeks  in  the  sun.  If  you  find  an  ear  of 
Hope  Farm  sweet  corn  that  isn’t  good,  bring  it 
hack  and  get  two  good  ones  in  its  place  ! 

We  have  felt  the  effect  of  this  advertis¬ 
ing-  already,  althoug-h  we  can’t  tell  yet 
bow  much  there  is  in  it.  I  sign  my  name 
to  all  the  advertisements,  and  change 
them  frequently.  If  this  doesn’t  do 
what  we  want,  I  shall  get  up  a  neat  cir¬ 
cular  and  have  it  distributed  through 
the  town.  Of  course,  I  would  not  advise 
farmers  everywhere  to  try  this  plan, 
though  with  us,  it  seems  like  a  reason¬ 
able  scheme.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  suit  not  only  our  crops,  but  our 
plans  for  handling  them,  to  the  actual 
local  conditions.  I  think  there  are  al¬ 
ways  people  in  every  town  who  like  a 
novelty.  Some  farmers  appear  to  feel 
a  shame  at  getting  into  print.  What  a 
mistake  that  is.  It  is  just  as  honorable 
for  us  to  sell  good  cabbage,  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  as  it  is  for  the  jeweler  to  sell  a 
watch,  or  for  the  grocer  to  sell  coffee. 
One  reason  why  farmers  fail  at  this 
business  is  that  they  are  unreliable. 
They  are  not  carefiri  enough  to  throw 
out  the  culls,  and  send  only  first-class 
goods.  Then  again  they  will  undersell 
their  grocer,  or  go  and  sell  somewhere 
else  for  a  little  higher  price. 

Tiik  Potato  Digger. — We  have  given 
this  tool  a  good  trial.  It  gives  a  team 
of  stout  horses  all  they  want  to  do,  for 
it  throws  dirt,  weeds  and  potatoes  all 
out  of  a  deep  furrow.  The  potatoes  all 
come  out,  but  about  one-third  of  them 
are  covered  lightly  with  earth.  We  are 
digging  now  before  the  vines  are  fully 
dead,  and  most  of  the  tubers  hang  to  the 
vines ;  this  makes  them  easier  to  find. 
We  dig  every  other  row  and  then  go 
through  with  potato  hooks,  and  scratch 
the  ground  over,  throwing  three  rows  of 
potatoes  together.  This  is  faster  and 
easier  than  hand  digging,  and  the  digger 
leaves  the  soil  in  fine  shape  for  rye  or 
wheat  seeding.  The  digger  might  do 
better  on  ground  that  had  been  kept 
perfectly  clean,  but  there  is  no  such 
land  in  our  country.  As  soon  as  cultiva¬ 
tion  stops,  ragweeds  and  Crab  grass 
possess  the  land.  The  digger  does  all 
we  can  expect,  and  will  pay  for  itself. 
It  will  not,  however,  get  every  potato 
without  considerable  hand  work,  h.w.c. 


KENTUCKY  Louisville. 

National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  St..  New  York. 
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Jfo*  Perfect  Farm  Fence. 

steel  wire.  Top  amt  bottom  win 


r 


Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Madev* 


V 


Made  of  best  doubly 
_  annealed  galvanized 
jp  ami  bottom  wires  No.  ».  All  other 
wires  No.ll.  We  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  In  any  woveu  wire 
fence  on  the  market — hence  more 
strength  and  durability.  Our* 

Loop  KnOtpatented),  provides 

perfect  expansion  and  contrae 
ti  . 


ion,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temper- 
Loop  Ki 


atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  each 
foot  of  the  fence  Is,  in  effect,  the 
same  as  placing  one  coil  ol  a  spiral  spring  In  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop 
Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  Impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give. 

It  is  Hog-tlght  and  Boll  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  Introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  In 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg  Pa 


OUR  Loop  knot. 
Where  we  have 


GRAIN 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the  \ 
ncalVst.  ligli 
est  and  strong-/ 
est  grain 
drill  on  the 
market. 

Many  points 
of  superi¬ 
ority;  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
can  be  changed  while  in 
opera  tion  without  the  use  ^ 
of  gear  wheels.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Positively  accurate  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 

I1ENC11  &  DROMGOL1I,  JUfr’i*,  York,  Po. 


IMPROVED  LOW-DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Most  perfect  working  and  handiest  drill  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  No  bunching;  sows  all  kinds  of  grain,  including 
Corn  and  Peas,  with  absolute  regularity.  For  circu¬ 
lar  and  prices  address 

A.  B.  FAKQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Why  do  you  break  your  back 

Cutting  Corn? 


Standard  Corn  Harvester. 

Has  steel  frame  and  safety  guards — and  everything 
else  a  good  harvester  should  have.  Full  catalogue  free. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


MUCH  MORE 

corn  can  be  cut  in  a  given  time  by  the  use  of  the 


SCIENTIFIC  HARVESTER 


than  can  be  cut  by  hand  or  with 
chine,  not  excepting 


any  other  ma- 
a  self-binder. 

ADJUSTABLE 
SEATS 
SHAFTS 


Safety 


Cuts 
high  or 
low  as 
desired. 

Corn cut 
with  this  ma¬ 
chine  shocks 

better,  cures  better  and  _ _ 

It  will  save  many  times  Its  price  in  one  season;  low 
priced  enough  to  be  within  the  easy  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


THE  F00S  MFG.  CO.  Springfield,  0. 


The  twist  is  what  make*  the  Kitaelmau  k'euc®  f»r  I 

mous.  With  our  Duplex  Automatic  Machine  you! 
make  100  atyle*  aud  00  ro<l*  per  day  of  the  I 
I  Beal  Woven  Wire  Fenoe  on  Earth,  I 
Horse-high,  Bull-«trong,  Pig-tight  I 

FOR  18?.  PER  ROD 

Chicken  fence  19e.  Rabbit-proof  I 
fenoe  16e.  and  a  good  Hog  fenoe  I 
fer  12o.  per  rod.  Plain,  Coiled  I 
Spring  and  Barbed  Wire  U  farm  -  I 

era  at  wholesale  price*.  Catalogue  I 

FRXI  for  the  aaklng.  Addree*  , 
OX  106,“Bldgevtll*,  Indiana, 


“FOR  HUMANITY’S  SAKE” 


we  fight,  we  win.  we  mark  new  boundaries.  It’s 
humane  to  mark  your  lines  with  Page  Fence.  A 
marker  that  hurts  nothing,  holds  everything. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  Test  of  Time 


la  severe  and  infallible,  and 
the  verdict  ia  always 
convincing.  The 

Perkins 

Wind  Mills 

have  stood  the  test  of  time- 
in  wheel,  rudder,  regu¬ 
lator  and  all  parts,  they 
are  strong,  durable,  <*01- 
rient  ami  easy  working, 
built  in  many  sizes. 
Jleet  every  requirement 
for  every  purpose. 

Catalogue  sent  Free. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO. 

9  Knee  St.,  MISHAWAKA,  INI). 


P.HEAPER  WELLS 

DRILLED  WELLS 

are  cheaper  and  far  superior  to  dug 
wells.  THEY  DO  NOT  CO  DRY; 

they  contain  pure  water.  The 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINES 

are  far  superior  to  ot  hers. 
They  are  stronger,  faster 
and  easier  to  operate.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of  supplies.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 
lWELL  drilling  machinery 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS* 

t  ITHACA.  N.Y. 

[MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
DEEP  OP  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
i  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
j  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
^ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS. ITHACA. NVl 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHf 

IS  THE  STANDARD} 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  i-1  i 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  #!# 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EH  ilS&Pi* 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  ©ST*® 

AURORA.  ILL  CHICAGO.  DALLAS. TEX' 


FOR  SALE 


—  Hoover  Potato  Dig¬ 
ger,  in  perfect  order. 


Used  one  season.  Half  price 

GEO.  E.  HOPKINS,  Salem,  lnd. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  12.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  Syt  marks,  or  1014  franc3. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orderB 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  20,  1898. 


Remember  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  have  a  tent  on 
the  grounds  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse. 
We  shall  be  on  hand,  glad  to  meet  old  friends  and  to 
pick  up  new  ones.  We  have  learned  to  know  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  by  correspondence — now  we  hope  to 
meet  some  of  them  face  to  face.  Come  and  leave  your 
baggage,  and  feel  free  to  walk  about  and  enjoy  the  fair. 

© 

The  Hawaiian  Commission,  which  recently  set  out 
from  San  Francisco,  has  among  its  duties  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  labor  problem  in  the  islands.  A  good 
many  of  us  have  a  strong  impression  that  Uncle  Sam 
need  not  leave  his  own  dooryard  to  find  labor  prob¬ 
lems  in  need  of  settlement.  A  recent  cartoon  showed 
Uncle  Sam  and  Columbia  taking  in  to  their  orphan 
asylum  a  batch  of  little  foundlings  left  upon  the  door¬ 
step.  That  is  meet  and  right,  but  we  must  not  over¬ 
look  the  crying  needs  of  our  own  household  in  car¬ 
ing  for  these  adopted  children. 

© 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  a  cooperative  creamery 
company  to  buy  binding  twine,  fertilizers  or  seed 
potatoes  for  its  patrons.  Such  a  company  can  easily 
conduct  a  wholesale  business.  Oftentimes,  instead 
of  dividing  its  surplus,  the  creamery  managers  could 
well  use  such  funds  for  wholesale  buying.  There  are, 
probably,  a  dozen  things  that  all  the  patrons  will 
need  during  the  year,  on  which  20  per  cent  may  be 
saved  by  wholesale  buying.  The  creamery  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  concern,  and  is,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  buy. 
Patrons  use  it  for  manufacturing  purposes — why 
not  use  it  for  trading  as  well  ? 

© 

Delaware  might  well  be  known  as  the  whitewash 
State.  One  who  travels  through  the  State  is  at  once 
struck  by  the  neat  and  clean  appearance  of  the  barns 
and  outbuildings.  They  are  painted  or  whitewashed 
regularly,  and  this  gives  a  very  attractive  appearance 
to  the  country.  Why  not  keep  the  outbuildings  neat 
and  clean  ?  It  doesn’t  cost  much,  but  how  it  does  add 
to  the  looks  of  the  farm!  In  some  ways,  Delaware 
farming  is  like  the  good  old  farming  of  New  England 
or  New  York  State.  There  are  but  few  towns  and 
cities.  The  smaller  towns  do  not  seem  to  increase  in 
size,  and  farmers  represent  the  most  respected  class 
of  society. 

G 

It  is  reported  from  Kansas  that  “  leading  farmers  ” 
of  Harvey  County  have  organized  a  movement  to  as¬ 
sist  .Joseph  Leiter  and  his  father  in  their  financial 
difficulties.  Since  the  collapse  of  his  wheat  deal,  the 
young  man  is  supposed  to  have  lost  about  all  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  his  father,  who  was  a  multimillionaire, 
has  been  selling  real  estate  and  borrowing  money  by 
the  millions  of  dollars  to  aid  his  son.  Now  these 
Kansas  farmers  are  reported  as  purposing  to  lay  aside 
from  this  year’s  wheat  sales,  one  cent  per  bushel,  to 
be  deposited  in  some  bank,  the  money  thus  collected 
ultimately  to  be  transferred  to  “our  friends”,  the 
Leiters.  The  incentive  is  the  fact  that  they  believe 
that  these  benevolent  gentlemen  were  responsible  for 
the  high  price  of  wheat.  We  don’t  question  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  these  promoters,  but  we  deprecate  the  senti¬ 
ment  that  prompts  such  a  proposition.  Even  allow¬ 
ing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Mr.  Leiter  did 
raise  the  price  of  wheat,  he  wasn’t  doing  it  for  any 
love  of  the  farmers,  but  because  he  expected  to  make 
more  money  for  himself.  Wheat  would  have  advanced 
any  way,  not  to  the  unnaturally  high  price  to  which 
it  was  forced,  neither  is  it  likely  there  would  have 
been  such  a  reaction  as  has  followed  his  boost.  There 


is  no  doubt  that  wheat  would  have  been  higher  to-day 
had  it  not  been  for  his  deal.  It  is  the  height  of  ab¬ 
surdity  for  farmers  to  take  any  such  measures.  They 
might  much  better  contribute  their  cent  a  bushel  to 
some  of  the  starving  wretches  who  were  brought  still 
nearer  to  starvation  by  the  unnaturally  high  price  of 
flour  caused  by  this  grasping,  greedy  leech. 

© 

In  the  article  about  iced  strawberries — page  576 — 
T.  J.  Dwyer  says  that  such  strawberries,  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  ought  to  sell  in  New  York  for  50  cents  to  $1  per 
quart.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  hothouse  strawberries 
were  offered  at  50  cents  per  quart  wholesale,  and  sold 
slowly  at  that.  They  were  beautiful  berries,  too. 
Would  these  iced  berries  sell  better  than  those  from 
the  hothouse  ?  Are  they  better  ?  Can  they  be  more 
cheaply  produced  ?  Can  the  time  of  ripening  be  more 
readily  controlled  than  by  means  of  a  hothouse  ? 
These  are  questions  that  growers  would  like  to  have 
answered.  The  experiment  is  an  intensely  interesting 
one  for  northern  horticulturists,  where  ice  is  plentiful; 
we  don’t  imagine  that  those  in  the  South  will  see 
much  in  it  for  them. 

© 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair,  prizes  of  $200,  $125 
and  $100  are  offered  for  the  largest  and  best  collec¬ 
tions  of  fruit  grown  in  the  State,  collected  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  any  society  or  organization.  The  Eastern 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  will  compete  for  the 
first  two  prizes.  B.  D.  Van  Buren,  Stockport,  N.  Y., 
will  have  charge  of  the  exhibit.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  Hudson  River  fruit  district  if  its  horti¬ 
cultural  society  could  win  first  prize  this  year.  There 
is  a  fair  chance  for  such  an  outcome  if  members  will 
help  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  secure  the  best  possible  speci¬ 
mens.  Of  course,  there  must  be  cooperation  in  a  con¬ 
test  of  this  sort.  Those  Hudson  River  growers  who 
can  contribute  first-class  fruit  ought  to  correspond  at 
once  with  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

© 

In  Mr.  Dwyer’s  account  of  those  cold  storage  straw¬ 
berries,  on  page  576,  he  suggests  that  asparagus  might 
be  retarded  in  the  same  way.  There  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  this,  for  asparagus  is  very  easily 
started  into  growth  by  a  slight  addition  of  heat  and, 
one  would  imagine,  the  roots  might  be  as  easily  re¬ 
tarded  as  refrigerated  lily-of-the- valley  pips.  But  we 
would  not  imagine  that  there  would  be  much  induce¬ 
ment  for  retarded  asparagus.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  green  vegetables  in  the  open  market ;  its 
season  is  now  quite  a  long  one,  and  by  the  time  it  is 
over  we  have  a  great  variety  of  other  vegetables  to 
choose  from.  We  think  that  a  good  many  city  buyers 
grow  tired  of  asparagus  by  the  time  peas  are  in,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  retarded  asparagus  could  com¬ 
pete  with  Lima  beans.  It  would  be  like  offering  be¬ 
lated  rhubarb  as  a  rival  for  Summer  fruits. 

O 

Angora  cats  would  not  prove  a  remunerative  form 
of  live  stock  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  in  that 
climate,  cats  become  weak  and  lazy,  and  worthless  as 
vermin-hunters.  Their  place  is  supplied  by  house 
snakes — great  serpents  that  grow  to  be  12  or  14  feet 
long,  and  as  thick  as  a  fire  hose.  They  are  great 
ratters,  and  may  be  heard  writhing  about  above  the 
muslin  ceiling  in  their  rat-catching  expeditions.  These 
reptiles  are  domesticated  in  most  old  houses,  but  if 
one  runs  short  of  house  snakes,  a  supply  may  be  pur¬ 
chased,  for  the  natives  bring  these  reptiles  in  to  mar¬ 
ket  coiled  around  a  bamboo  pole,  to  which  the  snake’s 
head  is  tied.  A  house  snake  cannot  purr  if  stroked, 
and  can  hardly  be  recommended  as  a  homelike  com¬ 
panion  upon  the  hearth-rug,  but  in  all  other  respects, 
it  appears  quite  as  useful  as  a  cat,  without  any  tend¬ 
ency  towards  nocturnal  concerts  and  midnight  prowls. 

© 

While  the  bicycle  on  the  farm  may  never  take  the 
place  of  the  plow,  harrow  or  cross-cut  saw,  it  is  a 
great  saver  of  time  and  labor  in  doing  the  “running 
around.”  Errands  at  the  near-by  store  or  blacksmith 
shop  can  be  done  almost  before  a  start  would  be  made 
with  horse  and  wagon.  One  young  man  went  four 
miles  over  the  hills,  and  brought  back  a  mowing 
machine  fixture  weighing  10  pounds  or  more.  A  jug 
of  water,  a  hoe,  ax  or  other  light  tools  may  be  carried 
across  smooth  meadows  or  pastures  or  even  on  wood 
roads.  There  will  be  an  occasional  puncture,  but 
these  are  easily  repaired  and,  with  a  good  tire,  the 
danger  is  slight.  Of  course,  for  use  of  this  kind,  or 
for  any  other  use,  in  fact,  reasonable  care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  and  a  good  strong  wheel  is  necessary.  A  poor 
one  makes  a  constant  expense,  as  well  as  endanger¬ 
ing  life  and  limb.  The  wheelman  has  a  sort  of 
Damon-and-Pythias  feeling  toward  good  roads.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  and  their  sons  are  using  wheels.  In 
this  fact  is  a  suggestion  of  greatly  improved  country 
roads  for  the  future. 


The  interest  in  the  war  has  rather  crowded  out  the 
discussion  of  some  worthy  things.  Not  much  has 
been  said  about  free  delivery  of  the  mails  in  rural 
districts,  yet  good  progress  is  being  made.  The 
Government  has  received  157  petitions  from  35  States, 
asking  for  new  free  delivery  routes.  Eighteen  new 
stations  have  been  started  and  many  more  are  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  United  States  Government  is  far  behind 
other  countries  in  the  work  of  delivering  mail  in 
country  districts.  Probably  45,000,000  people  in  this 
country  must  carry  their  mails  at  their  own  expense. 
Wake  up,  Uncle  Sam  !  You  have  whipped  Spain — now 
give  our  own  farmers  freer  mail  service. 

© 

In  the  article  on  training  colts,  on  our  first  page, 
the  boys  and  the  hired  men  are  given  credit  for  con¬ 
siderable  disgraceful  abuse  of  the  colt.  We  fear  that 
it  isn’t  they  alone  who  are  guilty.  How  about  the 
boss  in  whom  such  conduct  is  still  more  reprehensible? 
It  would  seem  that  self-interest  ought  to  prompt  a 
man  to  kind  and  careful  treatment  of  his  animals.  It’s 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  No  animal  can  do  good 
work  if  threatened  and  bullied.  A  large  part  of  the 
horses  one  sees  in  the  city  are  well  fed  and  well  cared 
for.  The  horses  that  draw  the  express  wagons,  the 
street  cars,  the  heavy  trucks,  the  fire  engines,  etc., 
give  evidence  of  the  best  of  care.  These  are  owned 
by  business  men  and  by  corporations,  who  realize  that 
for  their  own  profit  they  must  feed  and  handle  well 
to  get  the  best  service.  It  is  said  that  corporations 
have  no  souls,  but  they  give  evidence  of  having  more 
in  some  ways  than  many  individuals 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Only  a  weed!  .vet  it  calmly  grew 
In  the  onion  bed  where  all  could  view; 

And  it  flowered  thick  and  seeded  full, 

When  all  required  was  one  strong  pull. 

Only  an  onion!  doomed  to  die 
Iii  the  weedy  patch  where  mortal  eye 
Could  see  naught  else  but  children  dear 
Of  that  lusty  weed  that  grew  last  year. 

Only  a  man !  whose  pocket  thin 
Betrays  the  dearth  of  genial  “  tin,” 

And  on  whose  face  we  plainly  read 
Despotic  rule  of  Mr.  Weed. 

Only  a  lesson,  slowly  taught, 

A  weedy  farm  with  profit  naught; 

But  tillage  done  for  tillage  sake, 

Increases  crops  and  profits  make.  m.  g.  kains. 

Rum  sires  ruin. 

The  White  Farm— page  586. 

Cold  comfort — spring  water. 

A  stamp  collector — the  door  mat. 

Poor  culture  to  breed  from  culls. 

We  prefer  to  apply  lime  in  the  Spring. 

“  The  giving  hand  is  the  saving  hand  ”. 

Dawdling  is  a  case  of  extension  of  work. 

Square  patriotism— rallying  'round  the  flag. 

Let  agricultural  writers  practice  what  they  teach. 

The  thirsty  hen  is  most  uncomfortable  this  weather. 

“  Remember  the  mane  ”  said  the  horse  to  his  cleaner. 

Yes,  sir,  set  backs  do  make  some  men  take  a  back  seat. 

Good  shade  tempers  the  temperature  of  the  shorn  lamb. 

A  thrashing  machine— the  American  battleship,  Oregon. 

The  pennywise  man  is  measured  by  the  centy-grade  scale. 

Rinse  the  milk  things  with  cold  water  first.  Sterilize  later. 

A  ration  of  good  cultivation  may  have  beeu  the  crop’s  salvation. 

The  English  sparrow  does  one  good  thing— it  eats  cabbage 
worms. 

He  daubs  himself  with  deepest  shame  who  leaves  wood-cutting 
to  his  dame. 

A  poor  way  to  fill  the  family  pork  barrel  is  to  hold  it  down  at 
the  corner  grocery ! 

A  pasture  gnawed  down  to  the  roots  is  not  the  kind  of”  ground 
feed  ”  that  will  fatten  stock. 

Don’t  judge  a  man  by  his  clothes;  even  a  hog  gets  only  two 
points  for  “  coat”  in  the  judge’s  scale. 

What  is  the  best  place  for  the  cow’s  salt  lump  ?  Like  the 
Spanish— where  it  can  be  easily  licked. 

Don’t  give  all  the  honor  to  “the  men  behind  the  guns”.  The 
men  who  get  in  front  of  them  deserve  credit. 

To  make  a  “  well-balanced  woman”  out  of  the  farmer’s  wdfe, 
you  must  lighten  her  labors.  They  are  too  heavy  now. 

The  oleomargarine  business  has  taken  a  boom  since  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision— 1,452,879  pounds  in  July  against  693,707 
pounds  in  July  1897! 

Prop.  Slingerland  thinks  the  Willard  plum  tree — page  578 — was 
attacked  by  the  the  Shot-hole  fungus.  That  seems  to  have  been 
the  bacterium  that  destroyed  the  Spanish  warships. 

This  season  has  been  highly  seasoned.  It  has  been  as  hot  as 
mustard.  We  have  been  assaulted  by  rain  and  peppered  by 
drought.  It  is  hard  to  catch  up,  and  the  whole  thing  makes  a 
chilly  sauce  for  the  pocket  book. 

As  an  example  of  concentrated  energy,  it  is  hard  to  beat  the 
common  yellow  jacket.  His  mind  is  on  his  work.  He  comes  to 
the  point  at  once  and  hammers  away  with  all  his  might.  A  tenth 
of  his  business  ability  in  proportion  to  his  size  would  make  a  for¬ 
tune  for  most  men. 

Clean  milk  is  the  purest  and  best  food.  It  cannot  be  improved 
by  heating.  Whatever  it  touches,  however,  will  in  a  few  hours 
be  germ  ridden.  Don’t  sterilize  the  milk,  therefore,  but  sterilize 
anything  that  comes  in  contact  with  it.  Your  hands  ?  By  rights 
your  hands  should  never  touch  the  milk. 
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Among  the  Marketmen 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Some  More  Good  Fruit  Packages. — In  Pigs. 
269  and  270  are  shown  types  of  very  neat,  handy  and 

serviceable 
crates  that  are 
used  for  ship¬ 
ping  fruits  and 
v  egetables 
from  the  South. 
Fig.  269  con¬ 
tains  eight  3- 
pound  baskets, 
and  Fig.  270,  eight  5-pound  baskets.  There  are  many 
variations  in  the  style  and  size  of  these  packages,  hut 
all  are  made  on 
the  same  gen¬ 
eral  plan.  They 
are  light  and 
convenient  t  o 
handle,  give 
good  ventila¬ 
tion,  protect 
the  contents, 
and  are  much 

liked  by  retail¬ 
ers,  as  the  small  baskets  are  just  of  a  size  for  retail¬ 
ing  conveniently. 

X  X  X 

Hay  Prospects. — Dealers  here  all  look  for  bounti¬ 
ful  supplies  of  hay  during  the  coming  year.  Supplies 
of  old  hay  have  been  good,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  new  crop  indicate  that  it 
is  the  heaviest  for  10  years  back.  Re¬ 
ports  from  most  parts  of  the  country, 
too,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  condition 
is  far  above  the  average.  The  weather 
during  most  of  the  haying  season  was 
very  favorable  for  securing  a  crop,  hence, 
the  quality  is  excellent.  According  to 
this,  we  have  no  reason  to  anticipate 
remarkably  high  prices  fertile  year  to 
come. 

X  X  X 

Georgia  Peaches  from  Cold  Stor¬ 
age. — Georgia  peaches  are  still  offered 
for  sale,  but  they  are  largely  from  the 
cold-storage  houses.  Elbertas  are  about 
gone,  but  the  Emma,  a  very  large  and 
fine-looking  peach,  later  than  the  El- 
berta,  is  now  seen  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity.  While  these  are  not  nearly  of  so 
good  quality  as  those  we  had  a  week 
or  two  ago,  good,  firm  ones  sell  for  more 
than  double  the  former  prices.  The  job¬ 
bers  have  been  asking  $3  per  six-till  car¬ 
rier  for  those  now  on  sale,  which  makes 
them  come  very  nearly  under  the  head 
of  luxuries.  Cold-storage  facilities 
lengthen  the  market  by,  at  least,  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  help  to  avoid  such  dis¬ 
astrous  gluts  as  have  sometimes  occurred 

X  X  X 

Coops  for  Shipping  Live  Fowls, 

— Last  week  I  spoke  of  these ;  I  have 
just  seen  another  style  that  is  so  de¬ 
sirable  that  I  will  describe  it.  It  was  large  enough 
to  hold  from  20  to  25  fowls,  which  would  make  it 
weigh  when  filled,  probably  not  far  from  100  pounds, 
possibly  somewhat  more.  It  was  about  20  inches,  at 
least,  high,  the  bottom  solid,  the  ends  made  of  boards, 
each  end  having  a  slit  cut  in  for  a  convenient  handle ; 
the  sides  were  slatted,  and  the  top  slatted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  center-piece,  which  contained  a  solid 
door  hung  on  hinges  and  fastened  with  a  hasp.  This 
door  was  large  enough  to  put  in  and  take  out  the 
fowls,  conveniently,  and  did  away  with  all  nailing  or 
tacking  on  of  the  cover.  The  door  could  be  locked  if 
desired.  The  coop  is,  evidently,  used  by  regular  ship¬ 
pers,  the  express  companies  returning  it  when  empty. 
An  excellent  feature  about  it  was  its  height.  The 
fowls  could  stand  up  in  it  without  trouble,  and  I 
noticed  that  it  was  not  overcrowded.  It  was  evidently 
made  and  used  by  a  man  who  knew  his  business. 

X  X  X 

Clear  the  Track. — The  New  York  Central  Railroad 
runs  some  of  its  freight  trains  down  along  the  streets 
on  the  west  part  of  the  city,  to  several  of  its  down¬ 
town  freight  depots,  running  them  right  through  the 
streets  on  the  same  tracks  often,  on  which  the  street 
cars  run.  It  is  dangerous  business,  that  is  dangerous 
for  the  people  who  get  on  the  track,  running  such 
trains  through  a  crowded  city.  But  a  feature  of  this 
business  that  attracts  the  attention  of  all  strangers, 
is  a  boy  on  horseback,  armed  with  a  red  flag,  who 
gallops  along  the  street  ahead  of  the  train,  warning 


the  people  of  its  approach  and  clearing  the  track  for 
the  train  following  him.  This  is  one  of  the  incidental 
features  connected  with  the  transportation  of  products 
to  the  city,  of  which  there  are  many  that  interest  the 
observer.  f.  h.  v. 


A  FIVE-TON  GRASS  CROP. 

HOW  IT  IS  PRODUCED  AND  MADE. 

Part  IV. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Since  writing  last  week’s  article,  readers  have 
asked  how  much  grass  Mr.  Clark  cut  from  his  field 
this  year.  As  was  stated,  there  are  platform  scales 
right  by  the  hay  mow,  and  every  load  is  weighed  as 
it  comes  from  the  field.  There  are  15%  acres  in  grass 
this  year,  and  here  we  have  the  statement  of  yield  : 


Figures  of  the  Grass  Crop. 


Total  on  15>4  acres . 

Pounds. 
.  152,156 

Best  10J4  acres . 

.  115,105 

Poorest  five  acres . 

.  .  . . 

.  37,051 

Average  on  10*4  acres . 

Average  on  five  acres . 

Average  on  w'hole  field . 

Best  acre . 

.  12,810 

Second  best  acre . 

The  field  contains  16  acres,  but  on  the  upper  portion 
of  it,  Mr.  Clark  has  now  set  an  orchard  of  young  plum 
trees.  The  trees  were  set  in  the  Spring  in  good-sized 
holes  dug  in  the  sod.  A  space  of  about  three  feet 
around  each  tree  was  kept  clean,  and  the  grass  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  on  the  rest  of  the  ground.  This  yield, 
therefore,  represents  15%  acres — about  half  an  acre 
being  occupied  by  the  young  trees.  The  grass  on  the 


upper  part  of  the  field  will  be  cut  one  more  year,  and 
then  the  plum  orchard  will  occupy  it.  Mr.  Clark  says 
that  he  feels  confident  that  the  plum  trees  will  pay 
him  in  time,  for  they  were  well  set  and  have  been 
well  fed  with  reliable  fertilizer.  That  is  certainly 
what  has  made  the  grass  crop  famous — good  seeding 
and  heavy  feeding. 

Last  year’s  crop  was  from  16  acres,  and  gave  155,400 
pounds  of  hay.  On  10%  acres,  the  yield  was  118,804 
pounds,  and  on  the  poorest  5%  acres,  36,605.  This 
gave  an  average  per  acre  of  11,314  pounds  on  10% 
acres,  and  6,656  pounds  on  5%  acres.  The  total  field 
gave  an  average  of  9,713  pounds  per  acre  last  year, 
which  was  just  two  pounds  above  this  year’s  crop. 
Last  year’s  best  acre  gave  about  400  pounds  more  than 
the  best  acre  of  1898.  This  is  getting  close  enough  to 
five  tons  per  acre  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  this  grass  should  keep  up  its  yield 
year  after  year  in  this  way. 

Farmers  who  are  seeding  to  grass  this  Fall  should 
keep  in  mind  the  principles  of  this  method  of  heavy 
grass  culture.  In  the  first  place,  do  not  be  satisfied 
with  working  the  ground  just  a  little  more  than  you 
have  in  former  years.  Work  it  just  three  times  as 
much,  doing  the  work  with  some  tearing  or  digging 
tool  that  will  throw  the  soil  and  roots  up  rather  than 
turn  them  down  out  of  sight.  There  is  no  use  trying 
to  raise  five  tons  of  hay  on  an  acre  of  stony  land.  You 
must  have  a  clear  surface  so  that,  in  seeding,  the 
seeds  may  fall  everywhere.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  use 
too  much  seed.  By  doubling  the  number  of  plants  on 


an  acre,  you  can  double  the  yield  easier  than  you  can 
by  doubling  the  length  of  the  stem.  You  get  better 
hay,  too.  Do  not  use  manure  in  seeding  down  or  in 
top-dressing  the  meadows.  You  have  other  crops, 
like  corn,  that  will  make  better  use  of  the  manure. 
If  you  use  fertilizers  at  all,  put  part  of  them  on  the 
permanent  meadows.  This  method  of  grass  culture 
is  better  adapted  to  permanent  meadows  than  to  a 
rotation  where  grain  is  grown.  h.  w.  c. 

NOTES  ON  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

In  Central  New  Jersey. — Most  of  the  wheat 
raised  in  this  section  follows  oats  ;  some  is  sown  after 
potatoes  and  corn,  but  not  any  great  amount.  What 
manure  is  made  on  the  farm  is  generally  used  on  the 
wheat,  and  about  300  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  ; 
but  the  farmers  that  want  to  raise  a  large  crop  of 
wheat  (and  do  it)  use  about  10  tons  of  good  manure 
and  about  600  pounds  of  high  grade  wheat  fertilizer 
per  acre.  For  an  ideal  preparation  of  the  ground  (if 
to  follow  oats)  I  would  plow  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
harvested,  harrow  often  enough  to  keep  weeds  down, 
and  put  on  the  manure  about  September  1 ;  after¬ 
wards  harrow  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  twice,  and 
as  often  with  the  smoothing  harrow,  and  seed  about 
September  25,  not  before.  Several  varieties  of  wheat 
are  sown,  and  the  Winter  Fife  has  given  the  largest 
yield,  I  think.  About  1%  bushel  per  acre  is  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  sown  ;  some  use  more,  some  less ;  it  de¬ 
pends  a  good  deal  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Somerset  County,  N.  J.  runyon  field. 

Stable  Manure  and  Clover. —  The  soil  in  this 
vicinity  is  much  varied  in  its  character 
from  sand  to  heavy  clay  and  swamp 
muck.  In  general  it  is  a  friable  clay 
loam  thoroughly  underdrained  by  Na¬ 
ture.  In  wheat  raising,  no  commercial 
fertilizers  have  been  used  to  any  extent. 
The  experiments  so  far  tried  with  them 
have  not  shown  them  to  be  of  any  prac¬ 
tical  value  on  our  soil.  Stable  manure 
and  clover  are  the  main  reliance  for 
keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
best  crops  of  wheat  follow  a  crop  of 
clover  which  is  plowed  under  the  last  of 
May  or  in  June,  and  the  ground  kept 
well  worked  down  until  seeding  time. 
This  is  not  usually  done,  as  the  farmer 
generally  prefers  to  save  the  clover 
for  hay.  In  that  case,  after  the  hay  is 
off,  it  is  generally  pastured  for  a  time 
and  followed  by  corn,  the  stable  manure 
being  used  with  the  corn.  After  this, 
wheat  is  sown,  generally  on  Summer 
fallow.  Considerable  wheat  is  sown 
among  the  standing  corn.  In  some  cases, 
as  large  crops  have  been  raised  in  this 
way  as  on  Summer  fallow,  but  these  are 
exceptional  seasons.  The  wheat  in  this 
vicinity  is  generally  sown  about  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  late-sown  wheat  being  more  likely 
to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly 
at  least  in  the  Fall.  When  the  fly  does 
not  trouble,  it  is  better  to  sow,  at  least, 
a  week  earlier.  In  good  wheat  years,  the 
yield  in  this  vicinity,  when  it  follows 
clover  or  on  Summer  fallow,  is  from 
30  to  45  bushels  per  acre.  A  few  excep¬ 
tional  crops  of  50  bushels  per  acre  have 
been  reported.  The  variety  of  wheat  which,  for  the 
past  20  years,  has  given  the  best  crops,  is  the  White 
Clawson.  No  other  variety  has  ever  equaled  it  for  the 
length  of  time.  It  is  less  sown  now  than  formerly, 
partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  pure  seed. 
The  Rudy  wheat  has  been  quite  popular  for  a  few 
years.  It  is  a  great  yielder,  but  farmers  do  not  like 
the  beards,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  to  be  more 
liable  to  smut  than  other  varieties.  This  year,  the 
Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff  is  coming  into  prominence,  and 
many  crops  of  30  to  45  bushels  per  acre  are  being 
reported.  f.  iiodgman. 

Kalamazoo  County,  Mich. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

When  it  comes  to  grain  drills,  the  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  York, 
Pa.,  believe  that  they  have  the  most  perfect  working  one  on  the 
market.  It  sows  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fertilizer.  They’ll  be  glad 
to  send  descriptive  circulars  if  you’re  interested. 

Shopping  by  mail  is  a  great  deal  easier  than  being  pulled  and 
hauled  and  hustled  about  by  the  big  crowds  in  the  great  dry 
goods  stores  this  hot  weather.  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Dept.  G.,  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  will  send  samples  and  catalogue  on  application,  that  will 
enable  you  to  select  just  the  goods  you  desire. 

The  Automatic  Grip  Neck  Yoke  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  are 
manufacturing  a  neck  yoke  for  carriages,  buggies,  farm  wagons, 
etc.  The  leading  feature  is  the  neck  yoke  center,  a  cut  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  advertisement.  Should  the  traces  break  or  be¬ 
come  detached  for  any  reason,  the  grip  immediately  closes  on 
the  ground  and  prevents  it  from  dropping  to  the  ground.  Many 
serious  accidents  result  from  the  tongue  running  into  the 
ground  and  completely  overturning  the  vehicle.  This  is  impossible 
where  this  neck  yoke  is  used.  These  people  are  asking  for  agents. 


“DON’T  FOOL  THE  OLD  GENTLEMAN!”  Fig.  271. 


When  Spain’s  suggestion  of  peace  was  first  made,  many  considered  it  only  a  part  of  Spanish 
“  diplomacy  ”.  Naturally  we  have  come  to  distrust  Spain,  and  in  this  picture  the  New  York  Herald 
artist  portrays  what  thousands  thought.  Happily  Spain  was  forced  to  be  sincere  this  time,  and 
peace  is  assured. 
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♦  Woman  and  | 

|  The  Home,  t 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

The  equality  of  the  sexes  has  been 
demonstrated  by  a  Philadelphia  magis¬ 
trate,  who  recently  held  a  man  under 
bond  upon  the  charge  of  being  a  com¬ 
mon  scold  !  His  counsel  asserted  that 
no  man  was  ever  held  upon  this  charge, 
but  the  magistrate  has  established  a 
precedent.  The  offender  was  in  the 
habit  of  nagging  the  neighbors  when¬ 
ever  their  conduct  did  not  meet  his 
views,  until  they  all  united  to  prosecute 
him  Last  year,  a  woman  in  New  Jersey 
was  convicted  as  a  scold  under  the  old 
law,  still  unrepealed  ;  however,  she 
escaped  with  a  fine,  instead  of  the  duck¬ 
ing-stool  and  scold’s  bridle. 

* 

Most  hotels  display,  fastened  inside 
the  door  of  each  room,  a  card,  giving 
rates,  hours  for  meals,  and  general  rules 
of  the  house.  Instead  of  this  useful  but 
unhomelike  placard,  the  landlord  of  one 
hotel  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals  put  these 
charming  lines  in  each  guest  chamber  : 

Sleep  sweetly  in  this  <juiet  room, 

Oh  thou,  whoe’er  thou  art, 

And  let  no  mournful  yesterdays 
Disturb  thy  peaceful  heart, 

Nor  let  to-morrow  scare  thy  rest 
With  dreams  of  coming:  ill ; 

Thy  Maker  is  thy  changeless  friend, 

His  love  surrounds  thee  still. 

Forget  thyself  and  all  the  world, 

Put  out  each  glaring  light, 

The  stars  are  watching  over  thee; 

•Sleep  sweetly,  then,  good  night. 

* 

The  newspapers  have  had  much  to 
say,  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  about 
various  young  women  of  social  promin¬ 
ence  who  have  cast  aside  their  luxury  to 
go  to  the  front,  as  aides  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Red  Cross  Society  does  not  accept  any 
nurses  except  those  professionally 
trained,  and  though  these  young  women 
may  find  some  duties  which  would  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  they  could 
not  go  to  the  actual  scene  of  war,  or 
act  as  regular  nurses.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  often  actuated  by  the  worthiest 
motives,  but  we  would  reserve  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  patient  nurses  to  whom 
hard  work  and  hard  living  are  a  matter 
of  constant  duty,  rather  than  a  tem¬ 
porary  excitement  and  change. 

* 

Cooking  lectures  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  gas  stoves  are  now  a  feature 
in  all  the  large  stores,  and  are  invariably 
well  attended.  Most  of  the  women  pres¬ 
ent  ask  questions  freely,  and  make  ample 
use  of  their  note-books.  It  seems  rather 
odd  to  see  a  number  of  men  present ;  we 
wonder  whether  they  go  home  and  tell 
their  wives  how  the  cooking-teacher 
does  things  !  Most  of  the  demonstrations 
given  are  of  practical  every-day  cooking. 
According  to  our  experience,  the  average 
woman  needs  more  instruction  in  the 
fundamentals  of  cookery  than  in  elabor¬ 
ate  dishes.  During  some  recent  journey- 
ings,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cook  in  a  small  hotel  knows  more  ways 
in  which  potatoes  ought  not  to  be  cooked 
than  Mrs.  Rorer  could  think  up  in  a 
month  !  Among  the  recipes  given  by 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  Hill,  of  the  Boston  Cook¬ 
ing  School,  at  one  of  the  gas-stove  demon¬ 
strations,  was  baked-bean  soup,  a  good 
way  to  use  left-over  beans.  The  recipe 
called  for  one  pint  of  cold  baked  beans, 
which  were  put  in  a  saucepan  with  one 
quart  of  water,  two  slices  of  onion,  and 
one  stalk  of  celery.  This  material  was 
allowed  to  come  to  a  boil,  and  one-half 
pint  of  tomato  added,  the  whole  boiling 
for  20  minutes.  The  soup  was  then 
strained  through  a  sieve,  and  thickened 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  rolled  in 
one  tablespoon  ful  of  butter.  Season  to 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 


The  hideous  Cuban  land  crabs  have 
been  mentioned  frequently  since  the 
campaign  opened.  The  Red  Cross  nurses 
say  that  these  creatures  were  their 
special  horror ;  they  would  come  scut¬ 
tling  across  a  wooden  floor  with  distract¬ 
ing  racket,  and  they  make  sleep  un¬ 
pleasant  for  the  wounded  soldiers,  lying 
upon  straw,  by  insisting  upon  sharin<g 
their  blankets.  One  night  one  of  the  Red 
Cross  nurses  was  on  duty  alone  in  the 
temporary  hospital,  when  a  giganticcrab 
hoisted  himself  on  the  doorstep  and 
marched  across  the  floor,  waving  his 
claws  at  the  nurse.  She  could  not  call 
for  help  without  waking  her  charges,  so 
she  had  to  stand  still  and  tremble  until 
a  passing  soldier  came  to- her  aid  and 
with  a  broom  chased  the  crab  under  a 
cot,  whence  he  refused  to  move.  Lest 
it  be  inferred  that  this  nurse  was 
lacking  in  courage,  we  may  state  that 
she  was  Miss  Jennings,  the  heroine  of 
the  transport  Seneca. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AT  THE  OHIO 
STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  1896,  the  Ohio  State  University 
established  a  chair  of  domestic  science 
and  a  four  years’  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  It  was 
felt  that  women  require  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  literary  and  scientific 


course,  to  be  equipped  for  their  special 
work  in  the  world.  Says  Prof.  Bowman, 
the  associate  professor  of  domestic  science 
at  the  above  college  : 

There  can  be  no  education  too  broad  or  too  com¬ 
prehensive  for  the  preparation  of  home  life ;  yet 
the  connecting  link  between  the  school  and  the 
family  seems  to  have  been  lost,  or  better,  perhaps, 
is  just  being  forged.  It  is  this  link  that  domestic 
science  seeks  to  put  in  place.  It  is  believed  that 
such  a  training  for  young  women  will  not  only 
make  all  life  fuller  and  more  useful,  but  will 
help  to  bridge  the  time  between  school  and  the 
serious  assumption  of  responsibility.  The  return 
of  a  young  woman  from  college  ought  not  to  be, 
as  is  now  so  often  the  case,  the  entrance  into  a 
strange  realm:  but  the  new  environment  ought 
to  appeal  to  her  at  once,  urging  her  to  activity 
because  she  is  already  interested,  not  alone  in 
political  economy,  but  in  domestic  science — not 
alone  in  the  history  of  the  past,  but  in  making 
the  home  history  of  the  present  and  future.  In 
these  new  surroundings,  she  will  find  problems 
as  difficult  of  solution,  and  questions  as  vital,  as 
any  which  have  before  this  claimed  her  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  we  become  in¬ 
terested  in  and  learn  to  love  that  which  we  know 
most  about;  yet  many  young  women  of  our 
generation  are  permitted,  even  expected,  to  know 
more  of  almost  everything  than  of  home  and  its 
duties  and  privileges.  This  may  be  so  because 
many  are  sent  away  to  school  when  very  young; 
but  those  at  home,  in  the  stress  of  school  life, 
with  music  or  art  to  occupy  every  moment  not 
actually  required  for  recreation,  have  little 
energy  or  opportunity  for  home  duties.  Such 
duties  to  daughters  of  the  wealthy  are  often 
almost  mythical ;  while  to  the  poor  these  duties 
are  so  real  as  to  be  a  terrible  bui'den.  In  neither 
position  is  the  young  woman  able  to  realize  their 
true  import.  The  small  knowledge  of  the  one  is 
all  theoretical,  of  the  other  all  practical,  and 
both  breed  dislike  of  home  work — with  the  first 
because  she  has  no  conception  of  its  importance 
or  meaning,  with  the  second  because  she  has 
been  wrongly  worked  and  overworked. 

Fig.  272  shows  the  domestic  science 


laboratory  at  the  Ohio  University.  We 
like  the  term  “domestic  science  labora¬ 
tory”;  it  dignifies  the  kitchen  with  its 
true  position.  The  course  given  includes 
agricultural  chemistry,  zoology,  ento¬ 
mology,  botany,  horticulture  and  flori¬ 
culture,  hygiene  and  physical  training, 
physiology,  drawing  and  house  design¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  literature  and  lan¬ 
guages.  The  aim  is  extremely  broad ; 
not  a  narrow  course  of  technical  train¬ 
ing,  but  a  study  of  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economics.  The  scientific  study 
of  home  life  and  work  will  tend  to  offset 
the  disposition,  on  the  part  of  educated 
women,  to  crowd  into  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  irrespective  of  actual  need. 
We  believe  that  there  is  a  greater  need 
for  broadly-educated,  well-balanced  wo¬ 
men  in  the  home  than  in  business  life. 
The  school  of  domestic  science  offers  one 
answer  to  the  vexed  question  as  to  what 
we  shall  do  with  our  daughters. 


OUR  NATIVE  PLUMS. 

GOOD  WAYS  IN  WHICH  THEY  MAY  BE  USED. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  horticulturist  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  is  making  a 
praiseworthy  endeavor  to  secure  a  wider 
use  and  consequently  a  more  general 
cultivation  of  the  “native  plum”,  by 
which  he  means  those  cultivated  plums 
that  have  been  derived  from  the  wild 


plums  of  this  country.  To  enable  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  qualities  of  the 
native  plums  to  make  the  best  use  of 
them,  Prof.  Goff  submits  recipes  for 
various  preparations  to  which  they  are 
adapted. 

As  a  rule,  more  sugar  is  required  for 
the  native  plums,  but  the  preparations 
are  richer  in  proportion.  The  harshness 
in  the  skin  and  stone  of  some  native 
plums  is  readily  removed  by  steaming 
them  in  an  ordinary  cooking  steamer 
until  the  skin  cracks  ;  or  pour  over  them 
boiling  water  to  which  has  been  added 
common  baking  soda  in  the  proportion 
of  one-half  teaspoonful  to  a  quart.  The 
thicker-skinned  varieties  may  be  readily 
peeled  by  placing  them  in  boiling  water 
two  to  three  minutes. 

Canning. — Pick  the  fruit  when  well 
colored  but  a  little  hard,  steam  or  cook 
in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle  until  tender, 
put  in  cans  that  have  first  been  treated 
to  boiling  water,  and  cover  with  boiling 
syrup  made  of  equal  parts  granulated 
sugar  and  water,  filling  the  can  to  the 
top  ;  then  run  a  silver  knife  around  the 
can  inside  to  let  out  the  air,  and  seal  at 
once.  Plums  cooked  in  the  syrup  are 
likely  to  be  tough.  Canned  plums  may 
be  used  for  pies  and  for  mixing  with  or 
flavoring  other  fruits.  Plums  are  often 
canned  without  sugar  to  be  used  in 
Winter  for  making  fresh  plum  butter. 
The  juice  of  canned  plums  makes  excel¬ 
lent  jelly. 

Buying. — De  Soto,  Wyant  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  other  varieties  may  be  pared,  pitted, 


spread  on  plates,  lightly  sprinkled  with 
sugar  and  dried,  first  in  the  oven  and 
later  in  the  sun.  Cook  like  dried  peaches. 

Plum  .Telly. — The  fruit  should  be 
gathered  when  only  partly  ripe — about 
half  colored.  This  point  is  very  essen¬ 
tial.  Put  plums  in  a  large  granite  or 
porcelain  kettle — the  latter  is  best — 
with  barely  enough  water  to  cover  them. 
Cook  until  tender  but  not  until  they  are 
in  a  pulpy  mass.  Having  previously 
covered  a  large  jar  with  a  cloth,  strain 
the  fruit  in  and  let  the  juice  drip 
through,  but  do  not  squeeze.  When  all 
has  drained  through,  strain  once  or 
twice  more  through  another  cloth,  until 
the  juice  is  perfectly  clear.  To  one 
measure  of  juice  provide  one  measure  of 
granulated  sugar,  but  do  not  put  to¬ 
gether  at  once.  A  very  important  point 
in  the  making  of  all  jelly  is  that  only 
a  small  quantity  should  be  cooked  at 
one  time.  Into  a  medium-sized  kettle 
put,  say  four  tumblers  of  juice ;  let  it 
boil  briskly  15  or  20  minutes,  then  add 
the  four  tumblers  of  sugar,  and  in  a  very 
short  time — usually  from  three  to  1 0 
minutes— the  jelly  will  be  finished,  light, 
clear  and  delicious.  To  test  the  jelly, 
dip  a  spoon  into  the  boiling  juice  and 
sugar  and  hold  it  up  ;  when  the  jelly 
clings  to  the  spoon  in  thick  drops,  take 
it  off  quickly  and  put  it  into  jelly  glasses. 
The  plum  pulp  which  is  left  can  be  put 
through  a  colander  and  used  for  plum- 
butter. 

The  following  point  is  regarded  as  im¬ 
portant  by  one  contributor  :  The  earlier 
in  the  morning  and  the  clearer  the  day, 
the  better  will  be  your  jelly.  A  cloudy 
day  makes  dark  jelly,  and  if  not  made 
early  in  the  day  the  juice  requires  boil¬ 
ing  so  much  longer  that  the  jelly  is  dark, 
and  sometimes  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  it  to  jelly. 

Another  correspondent  writes:  “It 
is  well  to  begin  to  test  it  after  boiling 
15  minutes,  taking  a  teaspoonful  at  a 
time  on  a  saucer  and  standing  in  a  cool 
place  for  a  moment ;  scrape  it  to  one 
side  with  a  spoon,  and  if  it  is  done,  the 
surface  will  be  partly  solid  ;  then  roll 
the  tumblers  in  boiling  water  quickly 
and  fill  them  with  the  jelly.  On  the 
top  of  each,  while  it  is  still  hot,  drop  a 
lump  of  clean  paraffin,  which  will  melt 
and  cover  the  top  tightly,  preventing  all 
molding.  If  prepared  in  this  way,  it 
will  not  need  to  be  tied  with  braudied 
paper  or  other  special  care  taken.” 

Plum  Butter.— To  make  very  nice 
plum  butter  out  of  De  Soto,  Wyant  or 
any  other  freestone  plums,  pare  and  take 
out  the  pits,  put  in  granite  kettle  or  pan, 
sprinkle  heavily  with  sugar  and  let 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning, 
there  will  be  juice  enough  to  cook  them. 
Stir  constantly  while  cooking,  and  add 
more  sugar  if  not  sweet  enough.  This 
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In  our  fifty  yeais’  experience  as 
manufacturers.  Carpets  never  have 
been  as  low  as  during  “This  Special 
Sale,”  and  an  opportunity  like  this  is 
not  likely  to  present  itself  again.  Our 
offer- sew  Carpets  free,  furnish  wad¬ 
ded  lining  and  pay  freight  on  orders 
of  $9  and  over  received  during  this 
month.  Our  Lithog. aphed  Carpet 
Catalogue  showing  goods  in  hand, 
painted  eoiors;  also,  new  160-page 
catalouge  of  Furniture  and  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  housefurnish¬ 
ing  are  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
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Best  qualify  Axminste>-  Moquette 
Bug.  It  measures  27x60  inches,  and 
the  colorings  are  in  those  delicate 
tints  and  shades  for  which  these 
carpets  are  famous. 

Address  (exactlv)  as  below. 

JULIUS  HINKS  &  SON, 
Dept.  320  Baltimore,  M«l. 
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way  preserves  the  grain  of  the  fruit  and 
with  the  De  Soto  plum  makes  a  butter 
equal  or  superior  to  peach  butter.  If 
put  in  glass  and  canned,  less  cooking  is 
required  than  if  kept  in  open  jars. 

Pt.um  Preserves. — To  each  pound  of 
plums,  add  a  pound  of  sugar  ;  put  the 
fruit  into  boiling  water  until  the  skins 
will  slip  ;  peel  and  sprinkle  sugar  upon 
each  layer  of  fruit  in  a  bowl,  allowing 
them  to  stand  overnight  ;  then  pour  off 
the  juice,  bring  quickly  to  a  boil,  skim 
and  add  the  plums ;  cook  very  slowly 
till  tender  and  clear,  which  will  take 
about  one-half  hour ;  take  them  out 
carefully  and  put  into  a  pan  ;  boil  the 
syrup  a  few  minutes  longer  till  it  thick¬ 
ens  ;  pour  it  over  the  fruit ;  seal  or  tie 
them  up. 

Spiced  Plums. — Make  a  syrup,  allow¬ 
ing  a  pound  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of 
vinegar  to  each  seven  pounds  of  plums  ; 
to  this  add  a  teaspoonful  of  allspice,  one 
of  cloves,  two  of  cinnamon,  and  one-half 
ounce  of  ginger  root,  tying  these  spices 
into  muslin,  and  cooking  them  in  the 
syrup.  When  it  boils,  add  the  plums, 
bringing  all  to  the  boiling  point,  then 
simmer  slowly  for  15  minutes,  and  stand 
in  a  cool  place  ovei’night.  Next  drain 
the  syrup  from  the  plums,  put  the  plums 
into  stone  or  glass  jars,  and  boil  the 
syrup  till  quite  thick,  pour  it  over  the 
fruit,  and  set  away. 

Other  Ways  oe  Usino  "Native  Plums. 
— The  choicest  varieties,  peeled,  and 
served  fresh,  are  equal  to  the  finest 
peaches.  By  simply  covering  the  fresh 
plums  with  cold  well  water,  they  may 
be  kept  for  three  weeks  or  longer,  and 
the  water  removes  all  the  harshness  from 
the  skin  and  pit.  They  may  be  kept  in 
good  condition  for  use  until  Winter  or 
the  following  .Spring  by  placing  in  a 
barrel  or  jar  and  pouring  boiling  water 
over  them. 


A  PUZZLE . 

Some  of  our  college  friends  have  given 
us  the  following  puzzle :  Given  a  rect¬ 
angular  garden  with  three  houses  and 
three  wells,  in  positions  shown  in  Fig. 
273,  it  is  desired  to  make  three  paths 


ABC 


that  shall  lead  from  the  houses,  A,  B,  C,  to 
the  corresponding  wells,  A’,  B’,  C\  with¬ 
out  intersecting  one  another  or  crossing 
the  boundary  of  the  garden.  Here  is 
something  for  The  It.  N.-Y.  juniors  to 
exercise  their  wits  upon.  A  second 
diagram,  giving  the  explanation,  will  be 
published  in  two  weeks’  time. 


DILL  PICKLES. 

Dill  pickles  form  one  of  the  relishes 
sold  by  fancy  grocers  and  delicatessen 
stores  in  the  cities.  They  are  a  German 
relish,  but  have  become  very  popular 
with  Americans.  The  dill  used  to  flavor 
them  is  an  herb  which  may  be  bought  at 
most  drug-stores.  No  vinegar  is  used, 
acidity  being  given  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  brine.  The  following  is  a  tested 
recipe  for  these  pickles  : 

Place  a  layer  of  grape  leaves  (pre¬ 
viously  washed)  at  the  bottom  of  a  stone 
crock  ;  upon  these,  a  layer  of  washed 
cucumber  pickles,  placed  side  by  side. 
Upon  the  cucumbers,  lay  dill  and  mixed 
whole  spices,  then  another  layer  of 
grape  leaves,  continuing  this  process 
until  the  crock  is  almost  full,  leaving  a 
layer  of  grape  leaves  on  top.  Fill  the 
crock  with  brine  strong  enough  to  float 
an  egg.  Upon  this  place  a  plate  (direct¬ 
ly  upon  the  leaves).  Wash  off  two  stones 


large  enough  to  hold  the  plate  down, 
wrapping  them  in  a  clean  cloth,  and 
putting  on  top.  Tie  a  cloth  over  the 
top  of  the  crock,  and  upon  this  place  a 
tin  or  board  cover.  To  sour  the  pickles 
more  quickly,  place  a  few  pieces  of  rye 
bread  on  the  spices.  Set  the  crock  with 
the  pickles  in  a  warm  place  for  three 
days,  and  then  in  a  cool  place.  The 
pickles  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  weeks. 


On  the  Wing. 


SOME  FEATURES  AT  CORNELL. 

EXTENSION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Noted  at  Cornell. — I  saw  a  number 
of  farm  conveniences  at  Cornell.  One 
useful  article  was  a  movable  chicken 
run.  It  consisted  of  a  board  inclosure, 
probably  about  6  x  12,  feet  formed  of 
boards  about  14  inches  wide,  set  up  to 
form  a  pen,  roofed  with  chicken-wire 
netting.  At  one  end,  was  a  low  shelter 
house  for  the  chicks  to  retreat  to  if 
necessary.  This  inclosure  gave  ample 
room  for  young  chicks,  and  could  be 
moved  about  from  place  to  place,  on  the 
sod,  so  as  to  change  the  run.  At  Cornell, 
it  was  shifted  about  by  a  meek-looking 
gray  donkey.  Another  thing  I  noted 
was  a  convenient  gate  for  the  pasture 
lot,  which  is  kept  closed  without  any 
trouble,  and  which  has  the  merits  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  economy  of  construction.  Its 
construction  is  simply  a  gap  in  the  fence, 
probably  four  feet  wide,  protected  by  a 
V  of  fencing  starting  from  one  side.  A 
hinged  gate  is  fastened  to  the  other  side 
of  the  gap,  extending  toward  the  point 
of  the  V. 

The  gate  is  pushed  back  and  forth  with¬ 
in  the  V.  It  is  hinged  to  the  fence,  but 
has  no  fastening  at  the  point  of  the  V, 
there  being  just  room  enough  for  one  to 
pass  through  by  pushing  the  gate  to  one 
side,  on  the  principle  of  a  turnstile.  V- 
shaped  stiles  without  the  gate  are  often 
noted  in  the  fences  of  cattle  pastures, 
but  as  a  rule,  their  narrowness  makes 
them  inconvenient. 

Extension  Work. — The  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  is  much  interested 
in  extending  its  work  directly  among 
farmers.  Prof.  Roberts  says  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  help  of  the 
farmers  themselves  must  be  secured 
to  obtain  valuable  investigations.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  so  varied  that  an  in¬ 
vestigation  should  be  conducted  in  the 
locality  where  help  is  needed  to  obtain 
any  definite  results.  This  extension 
work  is  encouraged  by  what  is  called  the 
Nixon  bill,  under  which  appropriations 
are  made  for  the  promotion  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  knowledge,  by 
means  of  schools,  lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations.  A  great  many  farmers  were 
interested,  last  year,  conducting  experi¬ 
ments  under  the  direction  of  station 
workers.  Tillage  experiments  with  corn, 
potatoes  and  sugar  beets  were  outlined 
for  their  benefit,  but  the  strongest  in¬ 
terest  was  shown  in  the  last-named  crop. 
It  would  appear  that  the  majority  of  the 
investigators  were  not  so  anxious  to 
learn  the  effect  of  varying  tillage  upon 
this  crop,  as  to  see  whether  their  usual 
system  of  tillage  would  produce  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  of  beets  rich  in  sugar  content. 
In  August  of  last  year,  members  of  the 
station  staff  visited  a  large  number  of 
these  farmers,  to  note  the  condition  of 
their  plots,  and  to  offer  any  needed  ad¬ 
vice,  visiting  the  experimenters  again  at 
the  time  of  the  harvest.  At  Cornell, 
special  experiments  are  being  made  this 
year  in  sugar-beet  culture,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  hand  work 
required  by  this  crop  may  be  lessened  in 
any  way. 

Some  Benefits  of  Extension  Work. — 
I  asked  Prof.  Roberts  whether  the  trials 
were  participated  in  by  farmers  who 
made  a  regular  practice  of  such  work,  or 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup’’  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


by  those  to  whom  such  work  was  entirely 
new. 

“  The  experimenters  included  both 
classes,  and  we  feel  that  there  is  reason 
to  be  especially  satisfied  with  those  ex¬ 
perimenters  to  whom  the  work  was  en¬ 
tirely  new.  A  great  many  of  our  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  mak¬ 
ing  experiments  every  year.  But  where 
the  extension  work  arouses  interest 
among  those  to  whom  such  work  is  en¬ 
tirely  new,  the  benefit  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  success  or  failure  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  plot.  Even  where  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  appeared  to  be  a  failure, 
they  have  gained  much  by  the  interest 
aroused.” 

Last  year,  fertilizer  experiments  were 
conducted  in  45  counties,  among  203 
farmers.  This  work  appeared  to  excite 
strong  interest,  and  few  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  could  be  considered  total  failures. 
The  fertilizers  necessary  for  a  single 
series  of  experiments  were  supplied  by 
the  Station. 

Determining  Soil  Moisture. — I  noticed 
a  box-like  arrangement  standing  above 
the  sugar-beet  plots  on  the  experiment 
grounds,  and  was  told  that  it  was  an 
electrical  instrument  for  determining 
the  moisture  in  the  soil,  under  differing 
conditions  of  tillage.  Mr.  Miller,  of  the 
horticultural  department,  showed  me 
the  working  of  this  instrument,  which  is 
wonderfully  ingenious  and,  to  a  non- 
scientific  observer,  wonderfully  complex. 
Wires  extend  from  the  instrument 
through  the  soil,  the  moisture  being  re¬ 
corded  upon  a  dial  in  units  of  electric 
resistance.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  is  not  a  farmer’s  implement,  but  it 
is  of  great  value  in  tillage  experiments, 
because  of  its  sensitive  accuracy. 

The  Horticultural  Department. — 
I  lorticultural  studies  at  Cornell  are  being 
held  to  very  practical  lines,  and  as  in  the 
agricultural  department,  field  experi¬ 
ments,  especially  in  orchard  work,  are 
being  conducted  in  a  number  of  different 
places.  At  Ithaca,  some  very  interesting 
work  is  going  on  in  the  management  of 
orchard  lands,  studies  in  Japan  plums, 
and  practical  work  in  combating  insects 
and  fungi.  There  are  some  interesting 
greenhouses,  though  the  needs  of  botani¬ 
cal  students  and  investigators  give  a 
different  character  from  greenhouses 
managed  purely  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
Here  were  conducted  some  successful  ex¬ 
periments  in  forcing  strawberries  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  months.  I  asked  Mr.  Hunn 
why  he  forced  his  strawberries  in  pots, 
when  they  were  so  largely  grown  planted 
out  on  the  benches  by  commercial  grow¬ 
ers.  His  answer  was  conclusive  ;  bench- 
grown  berries  failed  utterly  under  his 
conditions.  Ithaca  is  afflicted  with  an 
undue  proportion  of  dark  and  cloudy 
weather  during  the  Winter,  and  many 
greenhouse  conditions  are  affected  by 
this.  In  pots,  the  strawberries  are  more 
fully  under  control  than  in  the  bench. 

Landscape  Features  at  Cornell. — 
Prof.  Bailey’s  personality  is  strongly 
felt  in  all  the  work  of  the  horticultural 
department,  and  this  is  evidenced  out¬ 
side  in  some  of  the  landscape  gardening 
which  owes  its  origin  to  his  taste.  The 
college  grounds  and  surroundings  are  so 
beautiful  naturally  that  they  must  be 
doubly  inspiring  to  one  interested  in 
these  features.  There  is  but  little  arti¬ 
ficial  gardening  ;  everything  gives  the 
impression  of  broad,  free,  natural  ar¬ 
rangement.  But  then,  the  perfection  of 
outdoor  gardening  is  where  “  the  art 

Compel  your  dealer  to  get 
you  Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
—  you  can. 

Does  he  want  your  chim¬ 
neys  to  break? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


itself  is  Nature.”  Last  year,  I  read  a 
station  bulletin  devoted  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  home  grounds,  in  which  the 
amateur  gardener  was  advised  to  sling 
an  iron  kettle  from  a  tripod  arranged 
upon  his  lawn,  this  vessel  being  filled 
with  flowering  plants.  It  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  this  bulletin  was  not  issued 
by  Cornell.  Whenever  I  hear  of  such  an 
arrangement,  the  acme  of  bad  taste,  I 
feel  that  we  ought  to  have  a  society  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  flowering 
plants.  A  natural  border  of  shrubs  and 
flowering  plants,  free  from  formality 
and  eccentricity,  always  charms,  and 
this  makes  so  many  old-fashioned  farm 
gardens  attractive.  They  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  their  surroundings. 

Educational  Work  Among  t  ii  k 
Schools. — In  addition  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  among  farmers,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  faculty  of  Cornell  is  encourag¬ 
ing  nature-study  among  children.  It  is 
felt  that,  by  arousing  an  interest  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature  among  the  young, 
we  are  providing  a  foundation  for  higher 
agriculture.  Leaflets  upon  nature-study 
have  been  issued  and  distributed  to 
school-teachers,  giving  instruction  in 
many  public  schools,  and  fully  2,500 
young  farmers  are  enrolled  in  a  reading 
course,  which  is  directed  by  the  station. 
Later  years  will  show  us  the  value  of 
this  training.  e.  t.  r. 

B.  &  B. 

We  want  to  sell  you  your 
dry  goods 

— not  once,  but  all  the  time — and  we  are 
backing  up  our  ambition  with  goods  and 
prices  that  show  we’re  in  earnest.  We 
know  it  will  take  merit — advantage  to 
your  pocketbook — to  win  us  the  prefer¬ 
ence — and  we  expect  to  get  it  that  way 
— want  goods  and  prices  to  be  evidence 
that  we  ought  to  get  it — get  it  now — and 
all  along — from  your  self-interest’s  point 
of  view. 

Isn’t  that  fair  ? — let  goods  and.  prices 
prove  that  we  are  making  it  pay  you  to 
buy  here?  Can  you  suggest  a  fairer 
test  ? 

Write  for  samples  of  any  wanted  silks’ 
dress  goods,  wash  goods — get  our  cata¬ 
logue  of  suits,  skirts,  and  like  goods. 

Get  samples  50-inch  Black  Figured 
Mohairs,  85c.  yard  —  dressy  styles — 
choice  lustrous  quality  made  to  sell  for 
not  less  than  50c.  a  yard — useful  goods 
and  styles  for  skirts  or  gowns,  for  now 
or  most  any  time  o'  year. 

Mail  order  department  here  to  do 
nothing  else  but  attend  to  mail  order 
business. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Dept.  C.  Allegheny,  Pa. 

WOOD  OVAL  AIR-TIGHT  HEATING  STOVE 

Spun  liras*  Urn.  for  burning  wood,  corn  cobs,  roois, 
chips,  shavings.etc.  The  most  per¬ 
iled  stove  of  its  class,  absolutely 
aair-tight;  tire  can  be  retained  for 
c  many  hours.  Every  farmer  has 
■^.enough  fuel  going  to  waste  to  snp- 
qply  one  or  more  of  these  stoves 

•  'an  entire  season.  Hods  protected, 

•  they  cannot  burnout:  joints  con- 
'•gstructod  so  as  to  avoid  creosote 
2.deposits.  Stove  very  handsomely 
^nickeled— suited  lor  use  in  sitting 
s»roonis,  parlors  and  libraries.  Ask 
2.your  nearest  dealer  for  this  stove. 
"  If  he  does  not  have  it,  write  us 

for  circulars. 

The  March-Brownback  Stove  Co.,Pottstown,Pa. 

CREOSOTE  FENCE  PAINI 

Preserves  fences,  sheds,  coops,  and  all  rough  wood¬ 
work.  Handsome,  durable  colors,  and  costs  only  fifty 
cents  per  gallon.  "Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not 
subject  to  dry-rot  or  other decay. "—Cent'y  Dictionary 
Samuel  Cahot,  Sole  Mfr.,81  Kilby  St.,  lloston,  Mass. 


“BLUE  BEAUTY.” 

If  you  want  a  gate  that  always  gives  satisfac¬ 
tion,  you  will  have  to  get  the  “Blue  Beauty”  gate 
made  by  W.  II.  CLAY,  Elizabeth,  Kt. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR  “The  Granger.” 1 


or  Family 
Use. 


Strong— Durable.  Can  be  applied  to  any  stove  or  range. 
Cheapest  in  the  market — SfUS,  *5  and  $8. 

Send  for  free  circular. 

EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  257  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

BEVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat .  75  @  87 

Corn .  33  @  40 

Oats .  27469  38 

Bye .  45  @  55 

Barley  malting .  42  @  50 

Feeding .  33  @  37 


$400  Cash  Premiums. 


The  wheat  market  opened  stronger  early  in  the 
week,  and  has  continued  fair  with  some  advance 
in  prices  at  the  close.  There  has  been  consider¬ 
able  buying  for  export,  and  more  wheat  is  report¬ 
ed  on  the  way  to  market.  Corn  has  also  been 
steady  and  the  export  trade  larger.  In  Chicago, 
Cash  quotations  are  as  follows:  No.  3  Spring 
wheat,  70  to  72c. ;  No.  2  red,  74  to  75c. ;  No.  2  corn, 
83  to  3344c.;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  33*4  to  3334c.;  No. 
2  oats,  2244c.;  No.  2  white  oats,  27  to  2814c.;  No.  3 
white  oats,  25*4  to  27c. ;  No.  2  rye,  4414c. ;  No.  2 
barley,  36  to  44c. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  week,  prices  being  maintained, 
and  trade  in  good  condition.  Receipts  are  de¬ 
creasing,  and  dealers  seem  to  have  confidence, 
especially  in  the  best  grades.  Cheese  has  ad¬ 
vanced  somewhat  in  price  under  lighter  receipts, 
and  the  market  is  firm.  Boston  reports  butter 
steady  at  1944c.  for  northern  and  western;  14  to 
15c.  for  imitation ;  13*4c.  for  ladles;  cheese  firm 
at  7*4  to  8c.  In  Philadelphia,  butter  is  firm  and 
in  good  demand  at  20c.  for  fancy  creamery,  and 
22c.  for  prints.  St.  Louis  reports  butter  firm  at 
11  to  20c.  for  creamery  and  14  to  17c.  for  dairy. 

Poultry  is  in  only  moderate  receipt,  but  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  fowls  than  of  chickens, 
and  the  former  are  dull  and  weak,  at  somewhat 
lower  prices;  the  quality  is  very  irregular.  There 
is  beginning  to  be  a  good  demand  for  prime  tur¬ 
keys.  Spring  ducks  are  in  as  large  supply  as 
ever,  and  very  dull  and  weak  at  low  prices.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  live  poultry  are  large,  but  the  demand 
was  active  and  the  market  brisk.  Eggs  show 
little  change  in  price,  although  the  supply  of 
strictly  fresh  eggs  is  light.  In  Cincinnati,  eggs 
are  quoted  at  9c.;  Philadelphia,  14  to  1444c.  for 
nearby,  and  12  to  14c.  for  southern  and  western; 
St.  Louis,  12c.,  loss  off. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1898. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  60  9  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  50 

Medium,  choice . 1  30  @  — 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  10  @125 

Pea,  choice . 1  25  @  — 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  10  @1  20 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  93  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  fairtogood . 1  50  @1  85 

White  Kidney,  choice  . 145  @  — 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1  40  @1  45 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  50  @  — 

Lima,  California . 2  30  @2  32 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  77  @  80 

1897,  bags .  "2  @  75 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  87  @  90 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  87  @  90 


BUTTER— NEW. 
Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb. . . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy  .. 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras. 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  June  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

CHEESE— NEW 


State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy. 

Colored,  large,  choice . 

White,  large,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  prime . 

Small,  common  to  fair  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 


19  @ 

— 

1746  9 

1846 

16  @ 

17 

14469- 

1546 

1846@ 

— 

17469 

18 

14469 

17 

17  @ 

— 

16  @ 

16 

16469 

17 

15  @ 

16 

13  @ 

U46 

15469 

16 

14  @ 

1446 

13  @ 

1346 

14  @ 

— 

13469 

— 

124*9 

13 

11  @ 

12 

7369 

_ 

746  9 

744 

746  9 

6469 

7 

6469 

634 

7319 

— 

746  9 

— 

7  @ 

7  44 

6  @ 

6« 

6  @ 

644 

5469 

534 

5**@ 

534 

4469 

5 

3  @ 

3*6 

1469 

2 

EGGS. 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  16  @  1646 

State.  Penna.  and  Mich.,  fancy .  14469  1546 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off .  14469  — 

W’n&  S’ west’n,  defective, per  30-doz  case.2  40  @3  30 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 1  80  @2  70 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  50  @2  25 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy .  9349  10 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  9449  946 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  6  @  846 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters .  346@  4 

Sun-drie''  Southern,  quarters .  246@  34 4 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb. ..  346@  <44 

Chopped,  per  lb .  346@  334 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2  @  246 

Cherries,  1893,  per  lb .  8  @  846 

Blackberries,  1897.  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1898,  per  lb .  10  @  1046 

Evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  94s@  10 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb .  3469  4 


FRUITS — G  REEN 

Apples,  Ny’k  Pip.,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Oldenburg,  h.-p„  p.  d.-h  bbl . 2  609  2  50 

Gravenstein,  h.-p.,  p.  d -h  bbl  . 1  60@2  50 

Orange  Pippin,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 1  7592  25 

Windfalls,  per  d.-h.  bbl .  1  00@1  50 

Windfalls,  per  open  d.-h.  bbl .  75@1  25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Clapps,  per  obi . 2  50@3  50 

LeConte,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Bell,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Scooter,  per  bbl . 1  50@l  75 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  00@l  50 

Peaches,  Missouri,  Elberta,  per  carrier . 3  00@3  5u 

Southern,  other  large . 2  00@3  00 

Southern,  small  kinds  and  common - 1  50@2  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Jersey,  per  basket .  75@1  25 

Plums.  Southern,  Botan,  per  carrier . 1  50@  — 

Wild  Goose . 1  00@1  25 

Robinson . . . 1  00@1  25 

Grapes,  Carolina.  DelaVrare.  per  case .  50@1  50 

Niagara,  per  case .  50@1  25 

Moore’s  Early,  per  case .  50@1  00 

Watermelons,  large,  per  car-load  . 175  00  9200  00 

Small  to  medium . 100  009150  00 

Large,  per  100  . 18  00920  00 

8mall  to  medium . 10  00®  16  00 

Muskmelons,  Baltimore,  per  bushel  basket.  40@  65 

Cantaloupe,  Balt.,  per  bbl  crate .  75@1  25 

Md.,  per  carrier .  409  60 

Norfolk,  per  carrier .  259  50 

Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  40@  60 

Huckleberries,  Jersey,  per  quart .  6@  8 

Mountain,  per  quart .  5@  7 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  5@  7 


Blackberries,  Jersey,  cultivated,  per  quart..  6@  7 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay.  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  75 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  40 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  33 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  40 

Oat.  per  100  lbs . 25  @  30 

HONEY. 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5469  t46 

Southern  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  58 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  9  846 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  .  6  9  746 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6  @  64* 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  9  5 34 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  434  9  5 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  4@  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  444  9  446 

Shelled.  No.  2  Spanish .  246@  2% 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  33i@  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2469  234 


This  year  we  want  representatives  at  every  fair  in  the 
country.  We  are  making  appointments  now  every  day.  If 
you  can  represent  us  at  a  fair  or  farmers’  picnic,  write  us  at 
once,  naming  the  date  and  place,  and  we  will  hold  the  place 
for  you.  The  work  will  be  giving  out  samples  and  taking 
subscriptions  for  the  rest  of  the  year  for  25  cents.  We  have 
made  liberal  terms  for  this  work — $400  in  cash  premiums, 
besides  commissions.  The  first  premium  will  be  $100,  and 
there  are  28  other  cash  premiums,  and  a  $2  premium  for  every 
day.  You  can  make  money  at  this  work.  The  terms  are  the 
most  attractive  we  ever  offered.  Write  for  the  terms  and 
appointments  at  fairs. 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb  . 8  @  10 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb....  15  9  16 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Western,  dry  picked,  large,  per  lb. ..  12  @  13 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  11  9  12 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. ..  10  @  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  ...  9469  10 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  . .  94t@  — 

Heavy,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Duoks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Long  Is  land.  Spring,  per  lb .  9469  10 

Western,  Spring,  fair  togood,  per  lb.  3  ®  7 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  15  @  — 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


ITowls,  per  lb .  10  @  1646 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby &West’n. per  lb  11  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  1046 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  16  @  — 


POTATOES. 


Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Seconds,  per  bbl . . I  00@1  25 

Culls,  per  bbl .  .  759  — 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  5091  75 

Yellow  sweets,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Red  sweets,  per  bbl  . 1  75@2  23 

White  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  00@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  90@3  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @  — 

Carrots.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches..  1  00  @  — 

Corn,  Hackensack,  per  100  .  50  @  75 

J  ersey,  per  100 .  40  @  60 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  10  9  20 

Pickles,  per  1,000 . 1  00  @2  25 

Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100 . 2  00  @2  50 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  0'J  @3  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75  @1  25 

Per  bushel  box .  40  9  60 

Lettuce,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Lima  bsans,  potato,  per  bag . 1  50  @2  50 


Flat,  per  bag  ...  .  75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  South’n  Jersey,  per  bush.  box.  30  @100 

Upper  Jersey,  per  bushel  box  .  30  @100 

Peppers.  Jersey,  per  bbl  .  75  @1  25 


Peas,  Western  New  York,  per  bag .  50  @1  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches .  75  @100 

Squash,  white,  per  bbl .  30  @  60 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches  .1  00  @2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl  .  60  9  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.2  00  @2  50 

White,  per  bbl  . 2  00  @4  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Long  Island.  Red.  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Jersey,  White,  per  bbl  . 2  00  @3  00 

Orange  Co..  Yellow,  ner  bbl  . 1  50  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  White,  per  bbl... .1  75  @  — 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y..  Red,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  75 

Southern,  per  46-bbl  basket . 1  00  @1  26 

Per  bbl . 150  @2  60 

8tring  beans.  Boston,  wax,  per  basket ...  50  @1  00 

Long  Is  and.  per  bag .  50  9  75 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  75  91  25 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . : .  14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

MeJium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 16  @18 

Fine  average . 13  @15 

Medium  average . 13  @15 

Quarter  average  . 13  @15 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 1246913 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @14 

Fine  average:  . 10  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


Easiest  running  and  greatest  grain-saving  Threshing 
Machine  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  “  Best  Ever  Made. 
For  full  lnformation.also  best  Rye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Clover-huller,  Fanntng-mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine 
(circular  and  drag).  Land-roller,  Dog-power,  Steam- 
engine,  Sweep-power,  Ensilage  fodder-cutter.  Round- 
silo.  Address,  Ceo.  D.  Harder*  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 

Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  $12.00io $25.00 

}Q 00,  We  »e1l  IVIrh  Ornde  Bloyclen  fo»  Lem 

0-  X  aml*\  han  Any  Other  Concern  in  ih*  H  orld 
1898  Ladies*  or  Gent's  Models,  $18  ope 
k  Left  over  of  1897  models  at  less  than 
cost;  others  st  $8,  $10,  $19  and  $li. 
F  Write  for  Frss  I  Unit  rated  Catalogmt 

_  of  Bltyelss  and  Sundries.  Andreas 

Dept.  139  TICTOB  HFQ.  CO.,  #0  tu  *»rk.t  Bt. ,  tkl.n*. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 

This  is  the  best  pruner  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  will  cut  one-half  inch  dry 

branch.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
steel,  and  cuts  smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife,  but  faster  and,  of 
course,  easier.  It  is  an  article 
that  every  person  who  owns  a 
tree  or  shrub  or  vine  needs.  We 
have  secured  a  new  lot  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  now  at  50  cents  each, 
postpaid;  or  with  one  new  subscription  and  25  cents  extra;  or  we  will  send  it  free 
for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


A  PORTABLE  HARNESS 
SHOP. 

This  is  simply  a  strong  chest,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  good  knife,  an  adjustable  sew¬ 
ing  awl  haft,  a  saddler’s  straight  awl,  a 
saddler’s  bent  awl,  a  wrench,  a  paper  of 
harness  needles,  a  ball  of  linen  harness 
thread,  a  ball  of  shoemaker’s  wax,  a  box 
of  bifurcated  rivets,  with  a  “set”  for 
holding  rivet  while  you  drive  it  in,  and 


SHOP  CLOSED  WITH  CLAMP &TO0LS 
- 35  PACKED  INSIDE.  = — 


a  file,  suitable  for  mending  harness.  The 
clasp  for  holding  the  harness  fastens 
into  the  socket  shown  on  one  end  of  the 
box.  Every  man  who  has  a  harness  to 
mend  will  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
set  of  tools.  Price  $2,  or  we  will  send  it 
free  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions 
at  Si  each,  or  for  two  new  subscriptions 
and  SI  extra. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York. 


A  DARNING  MACHINE. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
SI,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


HANDSOME  PHOTOGRAPH 
HOLDER. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  a  photograph  of  a 
dear  friend  which  you  wish  to  preserve 
and  honor.  You  would  like  a  handsome 
holder  to  keep  it  in.  This  is  just  what 
you  want.  It  is  large  enough  for  a  full- 
sized  cabinet.  Silver-plated,  and  hand¬ 
somely  engraved  and  decorated.  It  will 


stand  on  table  or  shelf,  or  may  be  hung 
on  the  wall.  We  will  send  it  postpaid 
for  a  club  of  three  yearly  subscriptions 
at  SI  each,  or  for  one  new  subscription 
at  SI,  and  Si  extra  for  the  holder,  mak¬ 
ing  S2  for  both.  This  holder  is  very 
handsome,  and  will  do  fitting  honor  to 
the  picture  of  any  friend. 

QUO  VADIS. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  grandest  his¬ 
torical  romance  of  the  century.  It  is  a 
tale  of  the  time  of  Nero,  and  gives  an 
intensely  graphic  description  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  daily  life  in  Rome  during  his 
time.  We  see  Rome  in  opulence,  with 
her  mercenary  politicians  and  alien  rab¬ 
ble.  We  follow  the  great  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  in  their  daily  ministrations 
among  the  early  Christians,  and  learn 
from  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  their 
lives  the  secret  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  new  religion  of  charity  and  love. 
We  witness  their  trials  and  sufferings, 
and  martyrdom.  We  see  the  gladiatorial 
combats,  and  realize  the  iniquities  and 
rottenness  of  the  empire,  which  fore¬ 
shadow  its  certain  fail.  The  author  is 
the  Polish  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  and  the 
translation  has  been  done  with  great 
care  into  the  clearest  English.  It  has 
had  the  greatest  sale  of  modern  books. 
Price,  in  cloth,  postpaid,  75  cents;  paper, 
25  cents.  The  paper  edition  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  one  who  sends  one  subscription 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  neighbor  with  $1. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Guayamo,  Porto  Rico,  captured  by  Haines’s 
Brigade;  three  of  our  men  were  wounded.  Spanish 
loss  <one  killed  and  two  wounded.  Transport 
Massachusetts  floated  off  from  place  where  she 
ran  aground.  Transport  Gate  City  sailed  from 
Santiago  for  Montauk,  L  I.,  with  cavalrymen, 
Saturday,  August  6. 

Spain  accepts  our  terms  of  peace,  but  asks  an 
armistice  pending  final  arrangements.  Gen. 
Miles  continues  to  advance  toward  San  Juan. 
The  customs  village  of  Fajardo  captured.  Sick 
at  Fei  nandina  are  being  moved  to  Fort  McPher¬ 
son.  First  detachment  of  Shafter’s  army  reaches 
Montauk,  Saturday,  August  7. 

Spain’s  reply  to  the  peace  conditions  offered  by 
the.  United  States  received  by  Ambassador  Cam- 
bon.  The  United  States  offers  to  parole  the  1,300 
Spanish  naval  prisoners,  taken  at  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Cervera’s  fleet,  whenever  Spain  sends  for 
them.  Gen.  Shafter  has  sent  a  report  to  the  War 
Department,  emphatically  denying  that  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  lack  of  necessities  on  the  Seneca 
and  Concha.  Three  transports  with  troops  left 
Santiago  for  the  north,  Monday,  August  8. 

News  received  of  the  first  land  battle  at  Manila, 
July  31,  in  which  the  Spanish  were  repulsed ;  our 
loss  was  13  dead  and  47  wounded.  Attack  was 
made  by  the  Spanish,  and  the  engagement  was 
severe.  The  enemy’s  loss  said  to  be  quite  heavy. 
The  continuance  of  a  heavy  monsoon,  accom¬ 
panied  by  deluge  of  rain,  increased  the  difficulty 
of  handling  troops.  The  insurgents  took  no  part 
in  the  fighting.  Naval  reenforcements  are  to  be 
sent  to  Admiral  Dewey.  Spain  has  accepted  our 
terms  of  peace,  though  some  questions  are  still 
left  open.  Steamer  Alicante  takes  1,000  sick 


Peace  protocol  signed.  President  McKinley 
proclaims  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Army  and 
navy  notified  to  cease  fighting.  According  to 
terms  made,  Spain  relinquishes  all  title  to  Cuba; 
Porto  Rico,  other  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  one 
island  in  the  Ladrones  to  be  ceded  to  the  United 
States;  and  we  shall  hold  the  city,  bay  and 
harbor  of  Manila  until  final  terms  are  arranged 
by  peace  commissioners.  Spanish  repulsed  at 
Mayaguez,  Friday,  August  12. 

The  l’ost  Office  Department  has  issued 
an  order  recommending-  that  sealing 
wax  be  not  used  upon  letters  to  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  The  intense  heat  melts 
the  wax,  causing-  the  defacement  of 
nearby  letters.  A  good  deal  of  trouble 
is  already  reported  from  this  cause. 

The  Porto  Rico  campaign  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  vastly  different  manner  from 
that  of  Santiago.  Gen.  Miles  keeps  his 
artillery  with  him,  sees  that  the  men 
are  supplied  with  food,  medicine  and 
ammunition,  and  looks  after  the  quarter¬ 
master’s  and  commissary  departments 
hioi'-elf.  One  wonders  why  Miles  was 
kept  so  long  in  Washington,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  take  the  field. 

Although  peace  seems  near,  there  is 
no  prospect  that  the  volunteers  will  be 
discharged  at  present,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  Government  is  trying  to  find 
more  satisfactory  camps  Large  camps 
are  much  less  favorable  to  the  health  of 
the  men  than  smaller  ones.  Another  fact 
fully  realized  is  that  the  men  cannot  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  one  camp, 
without  their  health  being  impaired.  It 
is  said  that  the  Government  has  no.  de¬ 
sire  to  hurry  the  enemy’s  troops  out  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  some  force  is 
needed  for  police  duty,  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  wish  to  keep  our  men  away  during 
the  sickly  season. 


DON  SPANIARD  :  “THIS  IS  REALLY  QUITE  SPANISH,  YOU  KNOW!”  Fig  574. 

The  Inter-Ocean  thus  kohls  up  to  shame  the  horrible  state  of  affairs  on  our  transport  ships. 

We  are  “  the  richest  natiou  on  earth  ” — but — 


Spanish  soldiers  from  Santiago.  Gen.  Gomez 
defeated  the  Spanish  at  Las  Villas;  Spanish  loss 
said  to  be  300.  Troops  are  being  rushed  to  Mon¬ 
tauk,  where  preparations  are  still  going  on  for 
their  reception.  No  more  troops  are  to  be  sent 
to  Porto  Rico.  The  difference  between  the  medical 
department  and  Gen.  Shafter,  concerning  the 
blame  for  lack  of  hospital  necessaries,  is  assum¬ 
ing  the  proportions  of  an  official  scandal,  Tues¬ 
day,  August  9. 

M.  Gambon  has  provisionally  assented  to  our 
protocol  in  behalf  of  Spain,  and  has  cabled  to 
Madrid  for  authority  to  sign  the  document  as  the 
Spanish  representative.  Gen.  Garcia  occupies 
Gibara,  and  has  demanded  the  surrender  of  Hol¬ 
guin,  where  12,000  Spanish  troops  are  penned  up 
and  starving.  Further  fighting  reported  in  Porto 
Rico,;  Spanish  repulse  at  Coarno  and  Guamaru 
confirmed.  Large  reenforcements  are  going  to 
Manila.  Sick  soldiers  already  at  Montauk  suffer¬ 
ing  for  want  of  care.  All  the  present  southern 
camps  are  to  be  evacuated,  and  more  healthftil 
quarters  selected,  Wednesday,  August  10. 

Spain  agrees  to  sign  the  protocol.  Orders  will 
be  sent  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  as  soon  as 
this  is  signed.  Gen.  Schwan’s  forces,  on  their 
way  to  western  Porto  Rico,  had  an  engagement 
with  1,200  Spaniards  near  Hormigueros.  The 
Spaniards  were  driven  back  with  considerable 
damage.  Our  loss  was  two  killed  and  15  wounded. 
Further  fighting  is  expected  at  Aibonito,  where 
the  enemy  is  being  massed.  The  enemy  is  de¬ 
stroying  bridges,  thus  hampering  our  advance. 
More  troops  leave  Santiago,  but  the  authorities 
at  Montauk  say  that  they  will  not  receive  any 
more  until  the  camp  is  in  better  condition.  The 
Yale  starts  for  Santiago  with  the  8th  Illinois 
(colored),  1,326  men,  20  immune  nurses,  five  Sis¬ 
ters  of  Charity,  and  food  and  hospital  supplies, 
Thursday,  August  11, 


A  Kansas  boy  in  the  regular  army, 
who  was  reported  dead  at  Santiago, 
writes  thus  to  his  home  folks  :  “  I  have 

received  the  paper  which  says  I  was 
killed  and  am  buried  in  Cuba.  I  am  not 
feeling  so  bedoggfdly  lively  in  this  hot 
hole,  but  still  I  am  inclined  to  disbelieve 
the  report.  In  fact,  I  am  pretty  certain 
that  I  am  alive,  but  not  so  sure  about  not 
being  buried.  It  looks  mightily  like  a 
graveyard  around  here.” 

The  establishment  of  the  camp  at 
Montauk  is  a  tremendous  undertaking, 
and  already  we  hear  grave  complaints 
about  the  selection  of  this  place.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  securing  water. 
The  first  sick  soldiers  arrived  before  any 
proper  arrangements  were  made  for 
them,  and  these  men,  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever,  lay  in  a  tent  without  any 
floor,  upon  strips  of  canvas,  with  their 
uniforms  for  pillows  and  army  blankets 
for  covering.  These  men,  when  seen 
August  10,  had  been  without  any  sus¬ 
tenance  but  water  for  24  hours  !  The 
only  food  allowed  was  milk,  and  this 
could  not  be  obtained.  One  mere  boy, 
who  seemed  nothing  but  skin  and  bones, 
said,  “  We  never  kicked  at  all  at  Tampa 
or  Fernandina,  because  there  weren’t 
many  ways  of  getting  things  to  us,  but 
why  should  it  be  this  way  115  miles  from 
New  York?” 

While  the  officials  were  trying  to  rush 
the  construction  of  the  hospital,  etc  ,  the 
carpenters,  who  had  come  down  under 
contract  to  work  10  hours  a  day  for  Si. 50, 
struck  and  demanded  $2.50  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  with  a  guarantee  that  they 


wouldn’t  have  to  work  when  it  rained. 
The  prospect  of  sick  soldiers  lying  on 
the  bare,  wet  ground  did  not  affect  these 
patriots,  and  as  they  had  the  quarter¬ 
master  at  their  mercy,  they  got  their 
demands.  When  the  smoke  of  battle 
clears  away,  and  we  are  able  to  review 
this  war  judicially,  we  shall  be  able  to 
contrast  the  brilliant  heroism  of  the 
fighting  men,  with  the  weakness  of 
those  in  high  places,  on  whom  the  com¬ 
fort  and  safety  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
depend. 

Our  troops  in  Porto  Rico  continue  to 
enjov  themselves,  apparently,  as  the 
most  popular  people  upon  the  island. 
When  an  invading  army  is  met  by 
citizens  with  a  brass  band  and  women 
bearing  bouquets,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that 
they  do  not  sympathize  with  their  present 
rulers.  Capitalists  are  already  declaring 
that  as  soon  as  war  is  over,  Porto  Rico 
will  be  developed  as  a  Winter  resort,  its 
fine  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  mak¬ 
ing  it  highly  available  for  this  purpose. 

Before  our  men  went  to  Cuba,  careful 
rules  were  formulated,  which,  it  was 
thought,  would  obviate  all  risk  of  sick¬ 
ness,  to  a  marked  degree.  The  soldiers 
were  to  sleep  in  hammocks,  to  drink 
boiled  water  only,  and  to  change  their 
underwear  whenever  they  became  wet. 
As  one  of  the  officers  observed,  they 
would  be  pleased  to  carry  out  these 
rules,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  hammocks,  no  vessels  in  which 
to  boil  water,  and  no  changes  of  clothes. 


The  most  critical  period  in  a  woman’s 
life  may  be  properly  called  “  Blossoming 
Time.”  It  is  the  period  when  she  blossoms 
from  girlhood  into  womanhood. 

At  this  momentous  time  the  best  medi¬ 
cine  for  a  woman  to  take  is  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription.  It  acts  directly  up¬ 
on  the  delicate  and  important  organs  that 
are  to  bear  the  burdens  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood.  It  makes  them  strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  It  corrects  all 
irregularities  and  displacements  and  stops 
exhausting  drains.  Taken  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  expectant  maternity,  it  banishes 
the  usual  annoyances  and  makes  baby’s 
coming  easy  and  almost  painless.  It  in¬ 
sures  the  new-comer’s  health  and  an  ample 
supply  of  nourishment.  It  transforms 
weak,  sickly,  nervous,  complaining  wo¬ 
men  into  happy,  healthy  wives.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  women  have  told  over  their  own 
signatures,  the  story  of  the  marvelous 
merits  of  this  great  medicine.  An  hon¬ 
est  dealer  will  not  try  to  persuade  you 
to  take  something  different  from  what  you 
ask  for,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pennies  ad¬ 
ded  profit. 

Mrs.  Anna  Ulrich,  of  Elm  Creek,  Buffalo 
Co.,  Neb.,  writes:  “I  was  under  doctors’  care 
for  two  years  with  uterine  disease.  I  was  so 
weak  that  I  could  sit  up  in  bed  only  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  I  commenced  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  and  when  I  had  taken  one- 
half  dozen  bottles  I  was  up  and  going  wherever 
I  pleased,  and  have  been  very  strong  ever  since 
— that  was  two  years  and  a  half  ago.” 


FRAZER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  Pf"  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BT  DEALERS  GENERALLY 


FACTORY. 

Top  buggies,  road  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  surreys  and  business  wag¬ 
ons,  bicycles  and  harness.  No  mid¬ 
dle  men.  No  agents.  A  small  per 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost  of 
building.  25  to  40  per  cent,  below 
retail  prices.  All  freight  prepaid. 
Specials — “Gold  Coin  ’  Top  Buggy 
and  “Parlor  City”  Bicycle.  Catalogue  free. 
BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  A  CYCLE  CO., 
Box  G,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


We  are  the  largest  1 

manufacturers  of-  ^  ICCI 


T ruck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  Mrttal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


CIDER  ft  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  10  hr s 

8END  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  A  PRESS  CO. , 

(Sno.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON.  Oswego  County.  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogne. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

lib  W.  Water  St.,  (Syracuse,  N 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

“Fuma”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.’-— Richakd  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NEW  YORK’S  SSL. 

takes  place  at  Syracuse,  week  commencing 
August  29  and  ending  September  3. 


THE  MOST  ELABORATE  EXHIBITION  EVER 
OFFERED  BY  THE  EMPIRE  STATE. 


The  only  eonstipation-f7<r<?  that  never 
causes  discomfort-  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets.  At  all  medicine  stores. 


PFAPH  TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  cheap. 
lEHun  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


A  I 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

25  Glen  Mary 


25  Tennessee  Prolific 
12  Clyde 

PETER  SPEER.  Box  124,  Passaic.  N.  J 


By  Express 
for  *1.00. 


Unprecedented  Special  Attractions. 

GRAND  EVENING  PERFORMANCE,  presenting 
Pain’s  Celebrated  Manhattan  Beach  Spectacles. 
The  Fall  of  Manila, 

The  Destruction  or  Cervera’s  Fleet  at  San 
tiago,  and  all  the  up-to-date  pictures,  in  fire,  of  ou 
Naval  Heroes. 

Startling:  Roman  Chariot  Races. 
Wonderful  Feats  on  a  High  Wire. 

The  Greatest  Diving  Dog  in  the  World — climbing  a 
50-foot  ladder,  and  diving  from  top  into  a  net  below. 
Excursion  Hates  on  all  Railroads  entering  the  city 


GOOD  LAYERS 


when  well  rooted,  are  more  economical  than  potted  plants. 
Glen  Mary,  Marshall,  Brandywine  and  Champion  of  England  at 
*4  50  and  *5  per  1,000.  Seaford,  Ridgeway,  Fountain  and  Bismarck 
at  *6  per  1,000  :  300  at  1,000  rates.  Other  sorts  at  fair  prices  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  to-day.  New  Fall  catalogue  ready  soon.  Did  you  get  our  booklet,  “A  Tiny 
Bud,”  telling  how  to  bud  and  all  about  it  ?  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 

(LATE  OF  15  JOHN  STREET) 

Are  now  Established  in  their  New  Building, 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK . 

CATALOGUE  OF 

Bulbs  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds 

For  FALL  SOWING,  will  be  ready  August  20, 
and  Mailed  free  on  application. 
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"  THE  WHITE  FARM.” 

AlTROl’RI  ATE  NAME  FOIt  A  MIRK  DAIRY 

“  Clean  as  a  Whistle.” 


[EDITORIAL  CORKESI’ONDENCE.] 

The  White  Farm  is  the  appropriate 
name  of  a  milk  dairy  located  near  Blau- 
velt,  N.  Y.  It  is  owned  by  Mr.  S.  R. 
Bradley,  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  and  the  milk 
is  sold  in  that  town.  M  r.  Bradley  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  retired  business  man  with  a  good 
dairy  idea  in  his  head.  That  idea  is  that 
he  will  produce  an  absolutely  pure  sam¬ 
ple  of  milk,  and  handle  it  in  the  cleanest 
and  neatest  possible  manner. 

The  manager  at  the  White  Farm  is  Mr. 
A.  McKellar,  a  Scotchman  who  came  to 
this  country  18  years  ago  straight  from 
the  land  of  oatmeal  and  Ayrshire  cat¬ 
tle.  They  are  not  doing  much  with  Ayr¬ 
shire  cattle  at  the  White  Farm,  however, 
except  a  few  that  were  bought  to  fill 
some  stalls  until  suitable  Guernseys 
could  be  secured.  Mr.  McKellar  thinks 
there  are  no  cattle  like  the  Guernseys 
for  supplying  milk  for  a  first-class  fam¬ 
ily  trade.  They  give  a  good  flow  of  rich 
milk  high  in  color  and  suitable  in  every 
way. 


Jerseys  and  Guernseys. — “  But  so  do 
the  Jerseys  for  that  matter.” 

1  know  it,”  said  Mr.  McKellar,  “  but 
the  Guernsey  has  good  qualities  that  the 
Jersey  does  not  possess.  She  is  quiet 
and  gentle — not  a  mere  bunch  of  nerves. 
I  can  go  out  at  night  into  the  stable  and 
pass  up  and  down,  yet  the  Guernseys 
will  lie  there  chewing  their  cuds,  barely 
winking  at  me.  Jerseys,  under  similar 
circumstances,  would  jump  up  and  lash 
about,  and  not  fully  quiet  down  for  an 
hour.” 

The  cattle  at  the  White  Farm  are 
mostly  large,  well-built  cows.  There 
are  a  few  imported  animals,  and  the  herd 
contains  the  blood  of  some  of  the  best 
Guernseys  in  the  country.  Careful  rec¬ 
ords  are  kept,  and  it  is  planned  to  breed 
and  maintain  a  practical  dairy  of  superior 
cows.  The  bull  at  the  head  of  the  herd 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  young  stock 
are  beauties. 


A  Comfortable  Barn. — At  present, 
things  are  all  torn  up  at  the  White 
Farm,  for  they  are  building  and  finish¬ 
ing.  “It  seems  as  though  we  would 
never  get  through  building,”  said  Mr. 
Bradley.  But  when  they  do  finish,  the 
arrangements  will  be  just  about  perfect. 
The  main  cattle  barn  contains  stalls  for 
50  cows.  It  is  107  feet  long  by  41  wide, 
11  feet  high  at  the  sides  with  15-foot 
posts  in  the  center.  The  cows  stand 
facing  the  center,  each  one  occupying  a 
wide,  roomy  stall  with  her  own  manger, 
salt-box  and  water-tank.  There  is  a 
wide  alley  in  the  center,  while  back  of 
the  cows  are  iron  grates  covering  manure 
gutters  with  a  wide  walk  between  the 
gutters  and  the  wall.  The  cows  were 
bedded  with  planer  shavings,  and  seemed 
as  clean  and  comfortable  as  could  be. 


A  Cow-Cleaning  Room. — “  They  must 
be  brushed  and  cleaned  every  day,”  said 
Mr.  McKellar,  “  and  here  is  where  it  is 
done.”  He  led  the  way  into  a  neat  room 
opening  from  the  stable.  The  room  was 
well  lighted,  and  finished  with  North 
Carolina  pine.  The  floor  was  concreted 
and  sloped  to  a  drain  in  the  center.  At 
one  side,  were  rings  for  fastening  three 
cows.  The  cattle  are  brought  into  this 
clean,  neat  room  every  day  for  brushing 
and  carding.  If  they  are  dirty  or  stained 
by  manure,  they  can  be  washed  by 
means  of  a  hose  which  carries  a  constant 
supply  of  water.  This  room  opens  into 
the  barn  yard,  and  in  Winter,  the  plan 
is  to  turn  the  cows  out  for  exercise  and 
take  them  through  this  room  for  a 
cleaning  before  they  are  put  back  in 
their  stalls.  This  plan  of  having  the 
brushing  and  cleaning  done  away  from 
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the  stable  in  a  room  by  itself  strikes  me 
as  a  first-class  plan  where  one  is  striving 
to  produce  absolutely  clean  milk.  Where 
the  cows  are  cleaned  in  the  stable,  there 
will  always  be  more  or  less  dust  and 
hair  floating  about  them. 

Tub  Silos  ;  Barn  Building. — At  one 
end  of  the  cattle  barn,  stand  two  tub 
silos,  each  10  feet  in  diameter  and  20 
feet  high.  Such  a  silo  holds  about  110 
tons  of  ensilage.  There  are,  also,  two 
square  silos  on  the  farm,  and  Mr.  McKel¬ 
lar  says  that  they  have  demonstrated 
that  the  tub  silo  is  superior  from  every 
possible  point  of  view.  The  pressure  in 
a  square  silo  will  often  cause  damage  by 
bulging  out  the  sides  of  the  barn.  I  have 
seen  several  barns  bulged  out  in  this 
wajq  for  they  were  never  made  to  with¬ 
stand  any  such  pressure  from  within. 
There  is  less  waste  in  the  tub  silo,  and 
from  every  point  of  view,  it  gives  better 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  planned  an  ingenious 
device  for  getting  the  ensilage  out  of 
the  silos.  A  big  curved  sheet-iron  box 
is  arranged  to  fit  into  the  door  of  the 
silo.  The  lower  part  is  in  the  form  of  a 
funnel  which  opens  directly  over  the 
feeding  box.  The  ensilage  may  be  thrown 
out  of  the  silo  into  the  iron  box  so  that 
it  will  drop  directly  into  the  feed  box, 
without  any  loss  or  scatterings. 

When  we  see  this  new  barn  at  the 
White  Farm,  we  realize  howr  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  silo  has  changed  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  dairy  barns.  Formerly  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  each  cow  800 
cubic  feet  of  storage  room  for  hay.  For 
a  herd  of  50  cows,  this  meant  a  great 
roomy  barn  with  the  space  needed  to 
store  the  cow’s  dinner  costing  more  than 
the  space  needed  for  the  cow  herself. 

In  old  hay-dairying  times,  the  cow 
was  fed  15  to  20  pounds  of  hay  per  day. 
Now  she  gets  only  four  or  five  pounds — 
a  ton  of  hay  giving  dry  food  for  two 
cows  for  nearly  seven  months.  A  cubic 
foot  of  ensilage  gives  one  cow  a  day’s 
ration  of  roughage.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
modern  dairy  barn  is  a  long,  low  build¬ 
ing  with  a  higher  shed  at  one  end  for  the 
silos,  and  at  the  other  a  comparatively 
small  building  with  hay  above  and  grain 
below.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  cut 
down  by  half,  and  so  is  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  in  feeding  the  stock. 

Feeding  the  Grain. — Hanging  on  the 
iron  bar  in  front  of  each  manger  I  noticed 
little  square  blocks  of  wood,  each  bear¬ 
ing  a  brass  number.  Thejr  show  the 
pounds  of  grain  that  each  cow  is  to 
have.  One  cow  fresh  in  milk  had  the 
figure  5  hung  over  her  manger ;  that 
meant  five  pounds  of  grain.  By  her 
side,  was  a  cow  that  had  been  giving 
milk  for  several  months.  Over  her 
manger  was  a  2  which  meant  two  pounds 
at  a  feed.  Others  had  only  one  pound  at 
a  time — the  amount  of  grain  being  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  milk  yield.  The  numbers 
are  moved  about  as  the  cows  shrink,  and 
give  the  feeder  exact  information.  Just 
now  the  cows  are  at  pasture,  and  have, 
in  addition,  green  corn.  Peas  and  oats 
were  cut  and  fed  to  them  in  July.  In 
Winter,  the  usual  daily  ration  is  five 
pounds  of  hay,  40  pounds  of  ensilage 
and  from  two  to  10  pounds  of  grain.  The 
only  grain  fed  is  the  H-0  dairy  feed, 
which  is  bought  in  car-load  lots,  and 
has  given  good  satisfaction.  The  basis 
of  this  feed  is  the  refuse  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  oatmeal  for  human  consumption. 
With  this  refuse,  are  mixed  corn  meal, 
linseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  etc. ,  so 
as  to  make  it  a  complete  ration. 

Great  Need  of  Water. — Water  is 
brought  to  each  stall  into  small  covered 
tanks  designed  by  Mr.  Bradley  himself. 
The  cow  can  lift  the  cover  with  her  nose, 
and  sip  the  water  as  she  pleases.  In 
Winter,  all  through  the  night  and  day, 
one  can  hear  these  little  covers  as  they 
fall  back  after  the  cow  has  taken  her 
drink.  Left  to  herself,  the  average  cow 
drinks  but  little  at  a  time  and,  as  she 
needs  from  80  to  100  pounds  during  24 
hours,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  an  advant¬ 
age  it  is  to  have  the  water  constantly 


before  her.  There  is  a  large  wooden 
tank  in  the  outside  yard.  Through  the 
bottom  of  this,  runs  a  large  sheet-iron 
tube  fitted  with  a  grate,  a  door  and  a 
smoke  pipe.  In  cold  weather,  a  fire  of 
light  wood  or  corn  cobs  is  kept  in  this 
tube  so  that  the  chill  is  taken  off  the 
water. 

“We  must  use  either  fuel  in  the  tank 
or  feed  in  the  cow  to  take  the  chill  off,” 
said  Mr.  McKellar,  “  and  we  know  that 
corn  cobs  are  much  cheaper  than  corn 
meal  for  this  purpose.” 

Handling  the  Milk. — Sanitary  milk¬ 
ing  pails  are  used.  These  are  entirely 
covered.  The  stream  of  milk  is  thrown 
directly  upon  a  round  strainer  of  fine 
wire  placed  in  the  top  cover  of  the  pail. 
This  prevents  the  entrance  of  any  coarse 
dirt.  Each  cow’s  milk  is  weighed  twice 
a  day,  so  that  accurate  records  may  be 
kept.  This  weighing  is  done  on  a  spring 
balance  with  the  finger  set  back  to  the 
exact  weight  of  the  pail.  It  is  quick 
work  for  the  milker  to  hang  his  pail  of 
milk  on  the  hook,  note  the  weight  and 
put  it  down  in  pencil  on  the  sheet  which 
is  tacked  on  the  wall. 

After  weighing,  the  milk  is  strained 
through  two  thicknesses  of  cloth  into 
cans.  Mr.  Bradley  has  devised  a  new 
aerator  which  will  blow  absolutely  pure 
air  into  these  cans  at  a  powerful  pres¬ 
sure.  This  machine  is  not  yet  in  opera¬ 
tion.  At  present,  the  cans,  after  the 
milk  is  strained  into  them,  are  put  in 
cold  water.  While  cooling,  the  milk  is 
gently  stirred  with  a  dipper.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  aeration 
{Continued  on  next  page.) 

We  don’t,  say  that  nothing  else  will  cure  a  cold, 
but,  nothing  will  cure  more  or  worse  colds,  or  cure 
them  quicker,  than  .layne's  Expectorant. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
— Adv. 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That's  the  secret  of  the  5/A  Bias  Girth  Horse 
Blankets.  The  Rirth  is  on  the  bias— that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can't  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  itdopsn't 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn't  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

i  Horse  Blankets  are  made  in  all  styles— to  fit  any 
I  horse— to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
'  5| 4  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade¬ 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  Rent  free. 

WH.  AYIiES  -fc  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


A  POCKET 
FULL  OF.. 


MONEY 

that  is  what  the  a  (rents  are  making 
who  are  selling  the 

Automatic  Grip 
Neck  Yoke. 

It  insures  positively  against  accident 
should  the  traces  become  detached 
from  any  cause.  May  be  the  means  of 
saving  you  r  life  or  that  of  you  r  family. 
Plain  unnickeled,  $1 ;  Nickeled  Loops 
and  Acorn  Heads,  $1.50;  Nickeled  Tips 
and  Centers,  1.7.r>;  Nickeled  Centers  and  Tips  without 
Yoke,  $1.25;  Centers  without  Yoke,  Cf>e.  Made  in  3  sizes, 
to  lit  pole  tips  to  1%.  Also  farm  wagon  siz.o  to  grip 
pole  ‘Z'A  to  '.i'X  In  siz.e.  Extensively  advertised.  THEY 
SELL  AT  SIGHT.  Rend  to-day  for  Illustrated  circu¬ 
lars  ami  special  confidential  terms  to  agents. 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP  NECK  YOKE  CO., 

78  Harding  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Strong 

and 

well 

made. 

Will 

last 

indefi¬ 

nitely, 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 


For  ticks, 
lice,  scab, 
foot  rot 
and  all  forms 
of  HK1N 
DISEASES  this 


HALLdCTkg 


will  be  found  the  bent  and 
„  the  most  convenient.  Made  of  beat 

__ _  galvanized  steel  it  is  atrong  and  durable. 

Will  not  leak,  ruHt  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  lant* 

Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  l*ree» 

HaLL  STEEL  TANK  CO.,  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  ills* 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and.  Island  breeding.  Bntter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

Kill  NEC  LIFE.  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Clearview  Stock  Farm 

offers  a  few  fine  Jersey  Bulls,  sired  by  Ida’s  Rioter 
of  Si.  Lambert  18th,  at  prices  to  suit,  the  Farmer. 

.1.  S.  CAMPBELL.  Butler.  Pa. 


fUiKNANGO  VALLEYSTOCK  FARMS. Greene  N., 
^  Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rnmboui  I  let  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jorsey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye.  $1;  best 
In  the  world;  bags  free. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sews,  Serv- 

_  .  _  _ Ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 

for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


CWCpY  Customer  that  is  fortunate  enough  1o  ge 
LYL.ni  one  of  our  Poland-China  Boars  ready  for 
service  at  HO,  receives  big  value  for  his  money 

F.  H.  GATES  A  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Chester  Whites- 

apiece,  October  and  November  Hoars,  $13;  Sows  bred, 
$15  to  $17.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CHAS.  K.  KECOBD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


OLIVER'S  SI 


Great  LINCOLN  SHEEP  ami 
SWINE.  CATALOGUE  now  ready 
Send  to-day  for  one.  K.  P.  Oliver,  Flint,  Mich. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  In  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 
▼  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 
♦ —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  6end  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for  • 

♦  the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  4 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesoy  Street,  New  York  City.  4 


DESTROY  MITES 


OR  SPIDER  LICE 

In  your  henneries 

with  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL  sample,  will  kill  a  million,  T.Oe.  postpaid. 
Book  on  Poultry  keeping  FltKK  with  every  order, 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


chloro-NAPTHOLEUM 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 
Microbes  are  responsible  for 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 
FOOT  ROT. 


Cblororcaptboleum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

so  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  and  bruises 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  In  the  principal  cities 
of  the  U.  S.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid. 

Agency  is  worth  having.  \Yrite  for  full  particulars. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO..  212  E.  57th  St..  New  York. 


’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  BORE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CURE  IN  HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mai  I,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 


Trado 

Mark 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  go< >d. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un¬ 
ion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  ( 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly  { 
cures  the  most  obstinate  ( 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  I*rlce, 
#•-*.()(*.  Valuable  information! 
and  full  particulars  FR  El 


Newton’s  fiAW  rrrp 
Improved  RjU  TT  1  lik 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia.  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


|  Screw  Worms 

and  Ticks  -  . 

Are  Instantly  Killed  when 

SLOAN  S  LINIMENT 

is  used.  Also  kills  a  Spavin,  Curb  or  Splint. 

Cures  a  Cut,  Kick  or  Bruise,  and  Foot  Hot  in 

Cattle  and  Sheep . 

Sloan’s  Liniment  Is  an  invaluable  remedy  for  man 
as  well  as  beast.  Taken  internally,  it  cures  Cramps 
and  Colic.  It  is  the . 

Best  Antiseptic  Known. 

Every  bottle  iswarranted.  Sold  by  druggists  and  dealers 
generally.  Family  size, 25c.  Horse  size,  50c.  and  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  Boston,  Mass, 

1898 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

(CONTINUED.) 

A  stream  of  cold,  pure  air  forced  up 
through  the  milk  will  remove  or  blow 
out  gases  which  often  cause  bad  odors. 
This  must  be  done  while  the  milk  is 
warm  and  the  air  must  be  pure.  It  would 
be  nonsense  to  take  air  from  the  dairy 
room  or  stable.  That  is  just  what  is  not 
wanted.  At  the  White  Farm,  they  take 
air  from  above  the  building,  draw  it  in 
through  absorbent  cotton,  and  force  it 
by  water  pressure  so  that  it  will  not 
pass  over  oil  or  grease.  When  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  this  is  the  only  way  be¬ 
sides  straining  in  which  the  milk  can  be 
cleaned  or  washed.  To  blow  foul  air 
through  it  would  be  like  taking  dish 
water  to  wash  the  meat  before  cooking. 

A  New  Thing  in  Bottles. — The  milk 
is  bottled  by  about  the  method  employed 
on  most  good  dairy  farms.  The  common 
sense  bottle  with  paper  cap  is  used.  On 
many  farms,  the  bottles,  when  filled,  are 
packed  in  wooden  cases  and  surrounded 
and  covered  with  pounded  ice.  This 
keeps  the  milk  well,  but  often  gives  the 
bottles  a  wet  and  dirty  appearance.  A 
much  neater  plan  is  followed  at  the 
White  Farm.  After  filling,  the  bottles 
are  put  into  the  ice-box  and  thoroughly 
cooled.  The  boxes  contain  hollow  cylin¬ 
ders  of  wood  fiber  just  large  enough  to 
permit  a  quart  or  pint  bottle  to  be  slipped 
into  them.  This  fiber  is  about  one- 
quarter  inch  thick,  and  is  a  perfect  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat.  Just  before  starting 
on  the  trip,  the  cold  bottles  are  slipped 
inside  the  wood-fiber  cases,  a  thick  piece 
of  felt  placed  over  the  top  and  the 
wooden  cover  shut  down.  This  retains 
the  cold  so  that  no  ice  is  needed.  The 
bottles  are  always  clean  and  neat.  I 
sampled  a  bottle  that  had  been  brought 
back  on  the  wagon,  and  it  was  still  al¬ 
most  as  cold  as  iced  milk.  This  wood- 
fiber  case  is  a  new  thing,  and  it  seems  to 
me  like  a  good  one. 

Kill  the  Germs. — Everything  that 
touches  the  milk,  “said  Mr.  Bradley,” 
must  be  sterilized  twice  a  day.  The 
cans,  the  strainers,  the  pails — even  that 
young  man  who  is  stirring  the  milk,  I 
think  we  must  sterilize  him.  We  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  absolutely  free  from  the 
germs  of  disease  or  filth,  therefore  the 
cows  are  tested,  and  whatever  the  milk 
touches  must  be  sterilized.  We  do  not 
believe  in  sterilizing  the  milk  itself.” 

The  sterilizer  is  a  big  iron  cylinder  or 
boiler  large  enough  to  take  in  even  the 
milk-bottling  tank.  After  being  washed 
and  scoured  and  dried,  the  pails,  pans, 
bottles — everything  the  milk  touches — 
are  put  into  the  cylinder  and  locked  in. 
Then  the  steam  is  turned  on  for  20 
minutes  under  strong  pressure.  The 
utensils  are  then  sunned  and  the  bottles 
are  put  into  the  ice  box  until  taken  out 
for  filling. 

The  White  Farm  started  business  less 
than  two  years  ago  with  a  daily  trade  of 
five  quarts.  The  average  daily  sales  are 
now  400  quarts  at  a  uniform  price  of 
seven  cents.  There  are  many  interest¬ 
ing  things  yet  to  be  told — how  the  50 
acres  of  corn  are  planted  and  handled, 
how  the  milk  trade  is  regulated  and  how 
that  new  aerator  works.  1  hope  to  tell 
all  about  them  in  another  article.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  public  owe  much  to 
such  men  as  Mr.  Bradley,  who  go  ahead 
and  demonstrate  how  good  milk  ought 
to  be  made  and  handled.  h.  w.  c. 


MILK  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 

Shipping  Cream. — While  in  southern 
Ohio  not  long  since,  I  came  across  a  new 
feature  in  shipping  cream  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  for  the  city  trade,  which  was  claimed 
to  be  far  in  advance  of  the  usual  cooling 
and  icing.  The  cream  was  whirled  off 
from  the  fresh  milk  with  a  separator, 
33  per  cent  fat,  warmed  with  a  steam 
bath  to  155  degrees  F.,  put  into  the  ship¬ 
ping  cans  at  that  temperature,  put  on 
board  the  cars  at  once  and  sent  whirling 
to  Cincinnati,  there  to  be  cooled  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  best  trade  in  the  city,  also 
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to  make  the  fanciest  of  ice  cream.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  cream  starts  for 
the  market  with  a  temperature  far 
above  the  danger  line;  as  it  cools  far 
more  slowly  than  common  cream  will 
warm  up  in  transit,  the  danger  of  sour¬ 
ing  and  getting  off  flavor  is  much  less 
than  by  the  old  methods,  and  it  is  less 
liable  to  be  “  afflicted”  with  after  germ 
life. 

Sterilized  Butter. — A  year  or  more 
ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  an  account  of  the 
peculiar  methods  of  butter  making  prac¬ 
ticed  by  J.  T.  Bently,  of  Circleville,  O., 
a  creameryman  who  gathers  cream  only 
every  other  day  in  Summer,  and  twice  a 
week  in  Winter,  Pasteurizes  this  cream 
by  introducing  live  steam  directly  into 
it,  heats  it  to  155  degrees  F.,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  its  bulk  about  one-seventh  by 
the  condensation  of  the  steam.  Yet  this 
butter  sells  at  Elgin  prices  the  year 
’round,  and  is  as  uniform  as  two  gold 
dollars  for  the  same  period.  It  is  to  be 
inquired  whether  this  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  Pasteurize  milk,  and  not  cook 
the  albumen,  as  must  be  the  case  where 
the  heat  is  applied  from  the  outside.  In 
this  process,  the  milk  is  made  more 
fluid,  and  it  is  about  impossible  to 
coagulate  the  albumen,  or  give  it  a 
cooked  taste  where  it  is  warmed  by  the 
hot  steam,  and  kept  in  the  most  violent 
agitation  as  well  as  aeration.  It  looks 
to  me  to  be  the  way,  and  as  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  bulk,  shade  the  price  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  increase  of  water — 
steam. 

Keep  Things  Clean. — It  looks  to  me 
as  though  everlasting  cleanliness  and 
keeping  at  it  all  the  time,  might  be  made 
largely  to  take  the  place  of  Pasteuriza¬ 
tion  in  this  matter  of  handling  and  de¬ 
livering  milk.  For  that  matter,  many 
of  our  creameries  need  sterilizing  and 
Pasteurizing  more  than  does  the  material 
which  they  make  up.  To  this  cause,  is 
attributable  much  of  the  poor  butter 
that  is  offered  upon  the  market,  with 
the  injunction  sounding,  “  This  butter 
is  made  to  use,  not  keep  ?  ”  If  a  plate 
of  boiled  cabbage  in  the  pantry  will 
spoil  a  batch  of  nearby  cream,  what 
about  the  surroundings  of  some  cream¬ 
eries  ?  Positively  there  are  hundreds  of 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  which 
should  be  shut  up  by  the  health  officers, 
until  they  are  purified  “  as  by  fire”. 

JOHN  GOULI). 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A. mono  the  “evils  in  ambush  ”  for  the  August 
buttermaker  the  Creamery  Journal  gives  the 
following  :  “The  pastures  get  short  and  the 
cows  eat  weeds  and  put  foreign  flavors  into  the 
milk.  They  have  a  craving  for  a  change  of  feed, 
and  some  patrons  are  too  lazy  to  go  to  the  corn 
field  or  oat  field  to  get  the  needed  feed  to  satisfy 
the  appetite,  so  the  cows  eat  weeds  and  any 
other  bitter  herbage  they  can  get.” 

A  bulletin  from  the  Illinois  Station  gives  good 
advice  about  cleaning  the  dairy  utensils  :  “They 
should  be  rinsed  first  with  cold  or  lukewarm 
water,  not  hot,  as  this  coagulates  the  albumen 
of  the  milk,  causing  it  to  adhere  to  the  vessels. 
After  rinsing,  they  should  be  washed  in  hot 
water,  using  some  cleansing  substance  as  soap 
or  sal  soda,  again  rinsed  and  sterilized  thoroughly 
either  by  means  of  steam  or  boiling  water  and 
placed  in  the  sun  where  dust  cannot  blow  on 
them.  Fresh  milk  is  easily  removed,  but  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  dry  or  sour  it  is  difficult  to  get 
off.  If  the  utensils  cannot  be  cleansed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  using,  fill  them  with  water  to  prevent 
drying.” 

Blown-Over  Ensilage  Corn.— A  reader  in  Con¬ 
necticut  is  in  trouble  over  a  piece  of  ensilage 
corn.  It  grew  toe  fast,  got  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  high  and  then  blew  down  Hat  to  the  ground. 
The  tops  lie  in  the  mud  with  the  stalks  broken 
off  about  half  way  up.  The  pith  is  broken,  but 
the  outside  seems  to  grow.  He  wants  to  know 
what  to  do  with  such  corn,  but  he  thinks  it  would 
make  poor  ensilage  to  put  into  the  silo  now. 
While  some  of  it  will,  undoubtedly,  ripen  if  left 
where  it  is,  more  of  it  may  rot.  Should  he  cut  it 
at  once  and  put  it  into  the  silo,  or  cut  and  stack 
it  and  make  dry  fodder  out  of  it,  or  should  he  leave 
it  where  it  is,  and  put  it  in  the  silo  in  the  Fall  at 
the  usual  time  ?  Our  friend  says  that  it  would 
be  a  dreadful  job  to  handle  this  corn,  as  such  a 
crooked  and  tangled  mass  of  stuff  is  seldom  seen. 
So  much,  he  says  “  for  high  cultivation.”  Some 
of  the  neighbors  are  not  troubled  that  way,  for 
“the  weeds  brace  up  the  corn”!  In  a  case  of 
this  kind,  our  advice  would  be  to  let  this  ensilage 
corn  stand  for  two  or  three  weeks  anyway.  We 
think  that  the  plants  will  send  out  brace  roots 
and  straighten  up  very  much.  If  it  lift  itself  off 


the  ground,  we  would  let  it  stand  until  the  ordin¬ 
ary  time  for  harvesting.  Generally  corn  will 
straighten  up  again  in  a  few  weeks  after  being 
beaten  down  by  a  bad  storm,  and  if  it  does  not 
do  so,  it  can  be  cut  after  a  little  delay,  and  will 
then  be  as  valuable  as  if  cut  directly  after  the 
storm. 

Dorset  Mutton.— Says  J.  E.  Wing  in  the 
Breeders’  Gazette  :  “  When  it  comes  to  quality  of 
mutton,  you  have  reached  the  Dorset’s  strong 
point.  There  is  hardly  a  superior  to  the  Dorset 
sheep  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mutton  producer, 
and  especially  of  the  producer  of  very  young  mut¬ 
ton,  spring  lambs  or  hothouse  lambs.  In  fact,  the 
truth  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Dorset  is  at  its  greatest  perfection,  and 
should  go  to  the  market  at  100  days,  or  even  at 
an  earlier  age.  I  think  without  question  Dorset 
mutton  marketed  at  that  time  will  return  more 
clear  profit  to  its  producer  than  any  other  mut¬ 
ton  of  whatever  breed  or  age  in  the  United  States 
to-day. 

Why  I  Keei*  Red  Polls.— In  the  first  place,  I  am 
compelled,  in  order  to  keep  my  land  rich,  to  keep 
about  100  ewes  with  their  lambs,  and  yearlings 
enough  to  keep  the  flock  good.  My  cattle  are 
obliged  to  run  with  the  sheep  while  at  pasture, 
and  the  Red  Polls  can  do  it  and  thrive.  They  are 
fine  milkers,  easy  and  persistent,  making  fine 
butter,  very  intelligent  and  docile  with  kind 
treatment,  and  as  I  give  them  no  other,  I  do  not 
know  how  they  might  be.  I  have  made  fine  steers 
of  them,  fattening  them  with  the  cows  and  sheep, 
and  receiving  the  top  price  of  the  market.  They 
flock  together  like  sheep  ;  no  trouble  about 
stabling,  open  the  door  and  they  will  do  the  rest 
except  closing  the  stanchions,  and  if  all  are  not 
closed  it  does  not  matter,  none  will  be  injured. 
They  all  have  flesh-colored  teats  and  rarely  get 
sore.  No  other  cattle  that  T  have  owned  (and  I 
have  been  farming  45  years  for  myself)  can  com¬ 
pare  with  them  under  the  conditions.  What 
more  beautiful  sight  than  a  herd  of  them,  all 
reds  with  white  switches,  and  their  bright,  lively 
appearance!  s.  t.  deuel. 

Little  Rest,  N.  Y. 


Save  the  Pennies 


The  butter  fat  left 
in  the  skim  milk  by 
the  old  process 
dairying-  would  go 
a  long-  way  toward 
educating-  the  boys 
and  girls  if  saved 
and  converted  into 
fine  -  flavored,  high 
quality  butter. 

THE  SH A RULES 


SEPARATORS 

will  save  the  butter 
fat  and  make  it  sell  at  the  highest  mar¬ 
ket  price.  Learn  all  about  them  in  our 
free  circulars. 


Hr  arches: 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa 


Qll  Q  Are Filled 

|  Quickly  aad 

Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero* 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

i  in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
aimplicit  y. 
Two  gears  on  ly 
on  the  com¬ 
plete  'cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 
all  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED. 

SOMETHING  NEW;  WdmiiL'SXi 


desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Telia  all  about  lie 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters, 


all  about  ilero 

_  ,  _  ,  „  Corn  Buskers 

Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue. 
Wind  Mills,  Shellers,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MFGJCO^ 

Batavia,  Ills.  2 


IMDCE  DflUfCDC  THRASHERS 

nunoc  rUYvCno,  and  cleaners 


One &  two-horse Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTEDC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  wU  I  I  LllO 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT,  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 


“  ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


I)e  Laval  Alpha 
“  Itaby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators"  were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authorities. More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Hales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50  to  $225.  Have  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system, 
and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi¬ 
tating  separator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  IS0B. 


Send  for  new  Data 
logao  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  1  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
That  chefs  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  GO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bankof  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency, orany  Bank 
or  Business  House  In  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


QUICK  WORK 


VI 


NEW  TRA¬ 
VELING  FEED 
TABLE  large  cnpuc’y 

OHIO 


rt£D  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS  AND  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

They  will  cut  more  green  corn,  dry  corn  or  fodder, 
or  shred  more  fodder  than  any  similar  machine. 
Capacity  is  only  limited  by  ability  to  get  feed  to 
the  machine— a  positive  self-feeder. You  only  buyi 
once— they  last  a  lifetime.  All  about  them  in  * 
our  catalogue,  which,  with  “A  Book  on 
ige,”  we  send  free  to  all  inquirers. 


The. MAIN  DISASTER 

that  can  come  to  any  Stock  raising  or  Dairy  Farmer 
is  to  ignore  “Up  to  DaU"  methods  in  stock  feeding. 
Probably  no  company  in  this  country  has  advocated 
such  methods  so  long  and  persistently  as  the 
°*  Manitowoc*  Win.  Their 
Silo  literature ,  which  they  entitle  Smiillry’* 
Stork  Feeder’*  Guide*  is  now  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  mailed  free  if  yon  name  this  paper. 
Also  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  lino  Itl  E?  A  n 

of  Silo  Machinery  UN  CAKTHi 


A  PEDIGREE 

Is  of  equal  value  in  either 
animal  or  machine. 

The  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY 

are  machines  with  pedigrees. 

In  construction ,  material ,  utility 
and  capacity  thoy  have  no  equal. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  0 


The  Mode!  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grindinggrain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  &c..  for  feeding 
chickens,  die.  Three  s  zes,  weight 
20  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  keep  it.  address 

THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  II.  S.  A. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others.  ; 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625,011. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

Ned  :  “  He  married  the  girl  I  was 

engagedto.”  Fred:  “  Well,  don’t  worry, 
you’ll  get  over  it  before  be  does.” — Tid- 
Bits. 

Mamma:  “I’m  surprised  at  you, Johnny!” 
Johnny  (thoughtfully):  “I  wonder  if 
you’ll  ever  get  used  to  me, Mamma?  You're 
always  surprised  at  me.” — Puck. 

“  I  used  to  wonder  why  the  world  was 
made  one-fourth  land  and  three-fourths 
water.”  “  Well — why  is  it  ?  ”  “  So  that 
battleships  can  have  a  place  to  chase 
each  other  around.” — Puck. 

Miss  Boarder:  “Your  milk  isn’t  as 
rich  as  it  used  to  be.”  Farmer  Pumper: 
“  Wall,  mum,  yew  see  the  weather’s  bin 
so  hot  lately  thet  th’  cows  drinks  more 
water  than  usual.” — Life. 

Tourist  :  “  Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr. 
Greencorn's  cottage  is?”  Small  Native  : 
“I  can  for  a  nickel.”  Tourist:  “Here 
is  the  nickel ;  now  where  is  it  ?”  Small 
Native:  “It’s  burnt  down.” — Bicycling 
World. 

Mrs.  Ferry  :  “  Did  you  behave  your¬ 
self  at  Mrs.  Wallace’s  and  not  ask  the 
second  time  for  pie  ?”  Bobby  :  “  Yes’m, 

I  didn’t  have  to  ask  onty  once.  I  got  the 
first  piece  without  asking.” — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

The  provident  man  lays  up  a  store  of 
bread  for  the  morrow,  which  molds  in 
the  night.  Next  day  he  worketh  and 
fasteth.  But  he  who  buys  to-day’s  bread 
with  to-morrow’s  wages,  can  lay  off  the 
rest  of  the  week  and  eat  bread  pudding. 
Such  is  life  ! — Puck. 

Johnny  :  “  Goin’  in  swimmin’  to-day, 
Tommy?”  Tommy:  “I  don’t  want  t’ 
much,  but  I  guess  I  will.”  Johnny: 
“  What  fer,  if  y’  don't  care  about  it?” 
Tommy:  “  ’Cuz  me  mother  says  she  don’t 
want  me  t\” — Roxbury  Gazette. 

Griggs  :  “  You  know  that  they  say 
Mumbler  has  a  skeleton  in  the  closet  at 
his  house?”  Briggs:  “So  I’ve  heard.” 
Griggs:  “  It  isn’t  a  skeleton  at  all.  It 
is  just  a  spirit.  I  smelled  his  breath  the 
other  evening  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
the  closet.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Mr.  Dakota:  “It  actually  gets  so 
cold  up  in  our  country  that  the  flames 
freeze  to  the  back  of  the  grate  and  have 
to  be  chopped  off  with  an  ax.”  Mr. 
Mexico  :  “  That’s  nothing  to  our  heat  ; 

why,  we  have  to  feed  our  hens  on 
chopped  ice  to  keep  them  from  laying 
boiled  eggs.” — Credit  Lost. 

“What  was  the  sermon  about,  this 
morning,  Robby  ?  ”  “It  was  all  about 
a  circus  wagon,  papa.”  “  Robby,  my 
hoy,  you  are  wrong ;  they  don’t  talk 
about  circus  wagons  at  church.”  “In¬ 
deed  they  do,  papa ;  the  sermon  to-day 
was  all  about  a  man  what  went  to  heaven 
in  one  of  those  chariots!” — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

“  No,  sir,”  said  the  Congressman  with 
the  laydown  collar  and  the  large  feet, 
“the  idea  of  taking  charge  of  these 
tropical  islands  is  utterly  impractical.” 
“  But  it  would  add  to  our  wealth  and 
power,  and  be  the  means  of  broadening 
the  influence  of  our  institutions.”  “I 
don’t  care.  The  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  is  having  trouble  enough  now 
keepin’  the  farmers  posted  on  weevils 
and  Canada  thistles.  I  don't  know  where 
we’d  be  if  they  had  to  go  to  work  and 
educate  the  masses  in  raisin’  mangoes 
an’  bread-fruit  trees  an'  things  like 
them.” — Washington  Star. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BES1 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  color  ,  and  SAVE  Dealer! 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  j  ou.  Write  for  Sample? 
%  W.  INGERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  \ 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

W  atebes, Clocks. Tea  CTDCP 
Sets,  Toilet.  Sets,  rl\66 
with  $6.00.  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  15c.  and  get 
%  lb.  Best  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.,  Box  289. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHERand  LEVELER 

Pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  preparation 
of  wheat  ground  and  to  covering  seed  .... 

Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and 
levels.  All  metal  —practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth. 

Qont  nn  Trial  To  be  returned  at  my  ex- 
06111  Ull  I  I  Id  I  peuse  if  not  satisfactory.... 

Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 

N.  B. — I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 

Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  110  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Sizes  up 
to  iz'/f 
feet. 


TLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


A  NEW  TREATISE  ON  MANURE 


which  tells  all  about  the  best  and  most  economical 
wayaof  making,  handlingand  applying  farm  yard 
manure  and  incidentally  about 

The  Kemp..... 
Manure  Spreader 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  manure  cheaper  and  better 
than  can  be  done  by  hand.  Ha a  Stood  the  teat 
IB  years.  The  machine  Is  greatly  Improved 
for  1B9B.  we  send  the  book  FREE  on  application. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  GO - 

Box  38  Syracuse,  AT.  Y, 


REMEMBER 


the  MAIN  question  is, 
ITow  can  I  utilize  my 
Corn  Fodder  to  the  best  advantage?  We  answer,  Cut  it  up 
on  a  TORNADO  Hay,  Straw,  Fodder  and  Ensilage  Cutter 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Sample  of  TORNADO’S  work  on 
both  Corn  Fodder  and  Hay. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  MASSILLON,  OHIO. 


The  Farmer 
Wagon .... 

If  any  man  needs  a  reliable  wagon 
more  than  another  it  is  the  farmer.  He  does  not  use  a  wagon  every  day,  but  when  he 
does  use  it  he  wants  its  use  badly.  At  such  times  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  have  a  tire 
come  off,  a  hub  split,  a  felloe  break  and  the  wheel  “go  to  spokes”— a  general  break  down. 
The  disuse  of  a  wagon  for  a  few  days  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  crop.  THE  REMEDY? 
Buy  a  wagon  that  won’t  break  down.  The  wheel  is  the  vital  part  of  a  wagon. 

THE  ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 

with  its  broad  faced,  stagger  spoke.  low,  steel  wheels  is  clearly  the  safe 
thing  for  the  fannerto  buy.  It  is  low  and  easy  to  load— no  high  lift.  Will  stand 
any  load  you  wish  to  huul.  Don’t  cut  In  or  rut  in  the  fields  or  on  the  road— runs 
easy.  ELECTRIC  LOW  STEEL  WHEELS  makethe  old  wagon  new. 
Fitanyskien.  Stand  anything  and  last  indefinitely.  Get  our  FREE  BOOK, 

“F arm  Savings”  and  read  all  about  them  and  other  things  of  interest. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


!i  BUCKEYE 

“Well  Sown  is  Half  Grown. 


STEEL  FRAME 

CRAIN  DRILL 

In  buying  a  Drill  you  should  seek 
that  one  which 

HAS  A 

POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED 

which  always  insures  a  Uni¬ 
form  and  Regular  Distribu¬ 
tion. of  seed;  one  with 

High,  Broad  Tired  Wheels 

so  that  the  draft  may  be  light; 
a  Steel  Frame  which  is  light¬ 
er  and  stronger  than  wood; 
having  a  Lifter  Bar  that  will 
RAISE  THE  HOES  EASILY; 
a  racket  device  which  will 
drive  the  feed  from  either  wheel  so  that 

All  ground  may  be  sown  in  turning  either  way. 

All  these  good  qualities  are  embodied  in  the  BUCKEYE 
DRILLS.  Write  for  catalogue  and  circulars  which  fully 
describes  them  and  our  Buckeye  Fertilizer  Drills,  Buckeye 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  Buckeye  Seeders,  &c. 

P  D  IWIAOT  51,  9  Canal  St..  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

■  I  .  I VI  MO  I  C.  VVl  BRANCH  HOUSE.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile"-^9H-,,H'JA0*8?"! 


ide  by  J  O  I, ,,  ■  ■ .  w  „ 
ALBANY,  N.Y,,  are  the  very 

- - -  —  -  -  -  best  that  J 

ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  j: 

.the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  prod - - 

Ichimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  C-ven  Tile  and  Supply  M 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwano.  7  6 


Mortar  Colors, 

Third  Ave. 


HUBBARD  S  FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 

sed  exclusively  by  the  noN.  GEO.  M.  CLARK  on  his  famous  hay  field 

at  Higganum,  Conn. 


Readers  of  Tue  Rural  New-Yorker  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Clark’s  wonderful 
Hay  Crops,  and  we  want  them  to  be  equally  familiar  with  the  wonderful 
Fertilizers  that  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  them. 


Samples,  Prices  and  a  Full  Account  of  the  Crops  from  the  Beginning,  and  How 
It  Was  Done,  sent  free  to  any  one  applying  to  our  Authorized  Agents  or  direct  to  the 
Makers.  WE  WANT  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  IN  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 


GILT  EDGE 


POTATO  DIGGER. 


AMTdV  Every  potato  grower 
¥f  M  I  «  I  E.  ■  to  write  at  once  for 
testimony  enough  to  convince  him  that  this  is  the 
best  digger  made,  regardless  of  price;  also 
SPECIAL  PRICE  to  first  purchaser  in  un¬ 
occupied  territory.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

0,  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  yS’rVT’p5*. 


HQ-WNAHY  POTATOES 

DID  YOU  PLANT? 

If  you  have  an  acre  you 
cannot  afford  to  dig 
them  by  hand.  The 

D0WDEN 

Potato  Digger 

potatoes  better,  cleaner  and 
'cheaper  than  can  he  done  by  hand. 
They  are  .trout;,  durable  and 
easily  operated.  Sold  under  full  guarantee.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  get  our  FRKE,  82  page  catalogue. 
BOWDEN  M’F’GCO.,  Box  22,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


II 


ELI 


’’Baling  Press 


makes  compact, 
even-sized  bales 
that  fit  nicely  in  a  car,  admitting 
of  heavy  loading  thus  saving 

*  •  •  Huh  58x80  In. 


freight. 

Feed  Open  Ins:.  Patent, 
automatic  block  placer — nc 
more  crushed  hands  or  arms, 

All  Steel,  Strong,  Fast, 

Easy  Power,  illustrated  catalog  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  Ull  Hampshire 


30 

Styles 
&  Sizes. 


Horse  and 
Steam  power. 

it.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


GCQ.ERTEL&CO  QUINCY.  ILL 
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Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26, Sterling, Ill. 
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"  T.HE  SILVER  LINING .” 

WAIT  TILL  THE  CLOUDS  ROLL  BY, 

Sense  and  Sentiment  from  Grundy. 

Misfortune’s  Hard  Blow. — Here  is  part  of  a  let¬ 
ter  that  came  to  me  recently  from  a  fai  mer  in  Missouri : 
“  Rust  and  Chinch  hugs  cut  a  prospect  of  25  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  down  to  four  bushels.  Then  the 
Chinch  bugs  swept  in  from  three  sides  upon  my  corn 
field  of  30  acres,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  I  worked 
hard  in  the  heat  and  dust  all  last  Fall  to  prepare  the 
land  in  the  best  manner  for  that  wheat,  I  sowed  good 
seed,  and  what  do  I  get?  Nothing!  I 
worked  early  and  late  all  the  Spring 
preparing  the  land,  planting  and  culti¬ 
vating  that  corn,  only  to  see  it  destroyed. 

My  crops  are  a  complete  failure,  not 
through  any  fault  of  mine,  as  you  can 
see,  and  I  find  myself  nearing  the  end  of 
the  year  with  nothing  to  show  for  all 
the  hard  work  I  have  done.  What  sort 
of  advice  and  consolation  are  you  able  to 
give  an  unfortunate  like  me  ?  ” 

I  once  read  a  song  of  the  sea  in  which 
occurred  these  lines  : 

Those  who  die  young,  or  are  left  for¬ 
lorn, 

Think  grief  is  no  older  than  they. 

Evidently,  our  Missouri  friend 
thinks,  just  now,  that  misfor¬ 
tune  has  struck  him  harder 
than  it  ever  struck  anybody 
before.  Bless  you,  my  boy, 
you  are  not  half  so  badly  off 
as  you  think  you  are!  You 
have  health  and  strength  and 
skill,  and  a  large  fund  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  all  you  now  need 
to  do  is  to  renew  the  sand  in 
your  craw  ! 

Some  Personal  Experi¬ 
ence. — I  know  just  how  you  feel,  for  I've  been  there 
full  many  a  time  and  oft.  Truly  have  L  drank  deeply 
of  the  bitterest  dregs  of  disappointment.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  once  received  an  appointment  to  a  position 
which  would,  in  a  short  time,  have  enabled  me  to  clear 
up  all  of  my  debts,  and  would  have  placed  me  in  com¬ 
paratively  comfortable  circumstances  ;  but  a  few  men 
without  an  atom  of  that  principle  which  elevates 
civilized  man  above  barbarians,  or  that  manliness 
which  constitutes  true  honor  among  men,  concocted  a 
foul  conspiracy  against  me,  and  by  the  most  infamous 
misrepresentations  and  low  trickery  succeeded  in 
cheating  me  out  of  it.  Just  as  I  realized  the  full  force 
of  my  misfortune,  a  good  old  man  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  “  The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is 
but  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.”  “  Vengance  is  mine,  I  will  repay  saith  the 
Lord.” 

I  will  submit  for  the  consideration  of  our  Missouri 
friend  a  portion  of  a  long  letter  1  once  received  from 
a  R.  N.-Y.  reader  in  Nebraska.  I  have  often  thought 
it  good  reading,  and  possibly  he  may  think  likewise. 
It  may  help  to  renew  his  faith  and  courage. 

A  Happy  Outlook. — “One  Sunday  evening,  just 
before  sunset,  I  and  my  wife  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
low  knoll  on  our  farm,  and  looked  down  on  90  acres 
of  wheat  that  was  gently  billowing  in  the  soft  Sum¬ 
mer  breeze  ;  90  acres  of  wheat  just  headed  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  bloom ;  90  acres  that  promised  us  a  full  25 
bushels  per  acre.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight — a  waving 
sea  of  emerald,  and  a  prospect  that  was  more  than 
pleasing  to  every  sense. 

“‘That’s  our  wheat,’  exclaimed  my  wife  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy  ;  ‘  our  wheat,  Ed,  and  it’s  waving  good¬ 
bye  to  that  old  mortgage  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  I  replied,  ‘  waving  good-bye  to  that  old 


mortgage  ;  and  I  see  in  my  mind’s  eye  a  kitchen  built  to 
our  little  house,  and  the  shadow  of  a  little  barn.  I 
also  see  you  starting  on  that  long-wished-for  visit  to 
your  old  home  and  the  folks  in  Ohio  this  Fall !  ’  Well, 
we  acted  like  a  pair  of  silly  lovers  for  a  short  time, 
and  just  as  the  sun  went  down,  we  knelt  and  offered 
our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  for 
the  gladdening  prospect ;  then  we  returned  to  our 
home  supremely  happy. 

A  Bliglit  and  a  Blessing. — “  Forty-eight  hours 
later  I  stood  on  that  same  knoll  gazing  over  that  same 
field.  The  wheat  was  curled  up — blighted — ruined! 

A  scorching, 
blistering 
hotwindhad 
crept  over 
the  land  and 
blighted  our 
fair  field, 
and  with  it 
all  our  high 
hopes  and 
glorious 
prospects. 
As  I  sto o  d 


“To  shorten  this  letter,  I  will  merely  recapitulate 
our  subsequent  experiences.  Copious  rains  brought 
our  25  acres  of  corn  out  of  the  kinks,  and  it  made  over 
40  bushels  per  acre.  With  it  I  fattened  38  pigs  and 
six  two-year-old  steers  we  had,  and  they  sold  well  and 
knocked  quite  a  hole  in  that  mortgage,  and  wife  spent 
Christmas  with  her  folks  in  her  old  home. 

“This  season,  everything  has  come  our  way.  We 
have  grand  crops,  and  they  are  all  safe.  That  mort¬ 
gage  has  been  wiped  out,  a  good  kitchen  and  a  nice 
little  barn  have  been  bu'lt,  and  we  have  money  in  the 
bank,  and - a  baby  in  the  house  !  ”  frkd  grundy. 
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there  and  gazed 
on  the  ruin  Na¬ 
ture  herself  had 
wrought,  and 
fully  compre¬ 
hended  its  far- 
reaching  conse¬ 
quences,  my 
thoughts  i  n  - 

creased  in  bitterness  until  I  felt  ready  to  curse  the 
country,  the  whole  world,  and  even  life  itself.  Then 
it  occurred  to  me  that  cursing  would  not  restore  a 
grain  of  wheat,  that  it  would  injure  me  alone,  and  not 
do  one  iota  of  good.  As  I  turned  to  go  down  to  the 
house,  I  said,  aloud  :  ‘  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done  !  ’ 
and  there,  right  before  me,  stood  my  wife.  I  could 
see  she  had  been  weeping,  and  that  made  me  feel 
worse,  if  possible,  than  ever.  But  she  threw  her  arms 
about  my  neck  and  said :  ‘  Ed,  I  would  rather  hear 
you  say  that  than  to  harvest  5,000  bushels  of  wheat 
from  that  field  !  You  are  my  ideal  of  a  grand  good 
man.  I  am  sure  this  trouble  will  not  last  long  ;  we’ll 
soon  see  the  silver  lining  to  this  cloud  !  ’ 


ONE-MAN  FARMING ”  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

THE  MASTER  OF  LARGE  TOOLS. 

Eastern  readers  are  interested  just  now  in  a  study 
of  western  methods.  A  western  man  has  to  solve 
the  labor  problem  by  picking  up  the  machines  and 
methods  that  enable  one  man  to  cover  the  most  ground. 
Last  week,  we  told  how  the  Californians  make  Mrs. 
Leghorn  Hen  take  care  of  herself.  This  week  we 
want  to  tell  how  a  South  Dakota  farmer  raises  wheat. 
The  pictures  on  this  page  are  drawn  from  photographs 
taken  with  the  little  Peekaboo  camera  by  Mr.  A.  W. 

Milne,  of  Edgefield  County, 
S.  I).  The  photographs  them¬ 
selves  were  very  good,  al¬ 
though  not  quite  distinct 
enough  to  engrave  without 
first  drawing  the  pictures. 
Mr.  Milne  talks  intelligently 
about  South  Dakota.  When 
asked  whether  eastern  meth¬ 
ods  would  work  in  his  country, 
he  says : 

“No.  This  is  and  always 
will  be  a  country  of  extensive 
farming  and  stock  raising. 
Large  farms  are  necessary.  It  is  between  the  ranging 
country  to  the  west  and  the  agricultural  country  to 
the  east.  The  conditions  here  are  such  that  different 
methods  are  employed  from  those  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota.” 

“  What  is  the  chief  feature  of  j  our  cultivation  ?  ” 
The  ground  is  loose,  and  all  field  work  is  performed 
with  great  ease  and  despatch.  We  do  not  receive  a 
large  amount  of  rainfall  to  pack  the  soil.  Our  fields 

ar  e  very  large  and  thus  we 
can  use  large  machinery  to 
the  best  advantage.  The 
yield  is  not  generally  very 
large.  The  quality  of  the 
soil  is  good,  but  there  is 
more  or  less  lack  of  timely 
rains.” 

“  How  often  do  you  plow 
the  ground  ?  ” 

“  As  a  rule,  not  oftener 
than  once  in  two  or  three 
years.  There  is  danger  of 
making  the  ground  too 
loose  by  too  much  plowing.  Spring  plowing  does 
much  better.” 

“  What  crops  do  you  raise  ?  ” 

“  Chiefly  wheat.  On  account  of  the  high  altitude 
and  dry  Falls,  the  yield  of  corn  is  small.  It  will  run 
from  5  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  though  the  latter  yield 
is  very  rare.  Wheat  runs  from  2  to  15  bushels,  the 
difference  usually  being  due  more  to  season  than  to 
skill.” 

One  Mail’s  Big1  Job. — “Tell  us  how  you  raise 
your  wheat  crop.” 

“  Mine  is  what  is  called  a  one-man  farm,  and  no 
hired  help  is  kept  except  one  man,  for  a  short  time 
through  harvest.  A  one-man  farm  back  east  would, 
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probably  be  less  than  50  acres  ;  but  I  have  300  acres 
in  cultivation,  consisting-  of  225  acres  of  wheat,  10  of 
oats,  28  of  rye,  and  37  of  corn.” 

“  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  one  man  handles  all 
those  crops  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  The  rye,  of  course,  was  sown  in  the  Pall ; 
05  acres  of  wheat  were  pulverized  in  on  corn-stalk, 
and  35  acres  on  stubble  ground.  The  rest  of  the  w  heat 
and  the  oats  were  sown  at  Fall  plowing,  and  the 
ground  was  harrowed  three  times.  The  pulverized 
ground  was  harrowed  twice.  It  took  me  about  20 
days  to  do  all  the  seeding.  In  harrowing,  I  used  a  30- 
foot  harrow,  and  six  horses,  and  do  60  to  80  acres  per 
day.  A  picture  of  this  harrow  is  shown  at  Fig.  275 
on  the  first  page.  Five  horses  pulled  the  gang-plow, 
which  is  also  shown  in  the  picture,  and  they  will  plow 
five  to  six  acres  a  day.  For  deep  plowing  for  corn, 
however,  four  acres  or  a  little  more,  would  be  a  day’s 
work.  I  use  a  wagon-box  broadcast  seeder,  and 
with  a  long  daj’’s  work,  can  sow  over  50  acres  per  day 
with  it.” 

“What  do  you  figure  that  it  costs  to  handle  the 
ground  in  this  way  ?  ” 

“  Here  is  a  statement  of  my  last  year’s  account,  and 
these  figures  are  fair  from  our  standpoint.” 

COST  OF  GROWING  WHEAT  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Per  acre. 

Seeding-  50  acres  per  day,  4  horses  at  50c.  and  1  mau  at  51, 13.  .06 
Harrowing  60  acres  per  day,  6  horses  at  50c.  and  1  man  at 


$1.  54,  each  time  over . 06% 

Pulverizing  17*4  acres  per  day,  4  horses  at  50c.  and  1  man 

at  51,  53 . 17  1-7 

Plowing  5  acres  per  day,  5  horses  at  50c.  and  1  man  at 

51,53  50  . 70 

Seeding  on  plowing  cost,  .70-|-(3X.6%)-|-.06=96c.  per  acre. 


Seeding  on  pulverizing  cost,  .I7*4-|-(2X.06?s)-|-.06  =  36;4c.  per  acre. 

“You  say  you  had  28  acres  of  rye.  Why 
was  that  used  ?  ” 

“  Rye  is  a  crop  that  we  can  depend  upon 
with  considerable  certainty.  It  is  worthy  of 
consideration  as  a  forage  plant.  If  it  gets  a 
chance  to  get  well  through  the  ground  in  the 
Fall,  it  will  be  quite  certain  to  make  a  fair 
crop.  The  ground  does  not  heave  and  the  rye 
will  not  winter-kill.  The  cultivated  grasses 
and  clover  do  not  do  well  here,  as  the  Fall 
and  Winter  are  too  dry  for  them.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed,  however,  in  places  in  the  prairies,  and 
along  the  roadsides,  small  patches  of  Red-top 
and  Blue  grass  coming  in.”- 

Hay  and  Trees. — “  What  do  you  use  for 
hay  ?  ” 

“  We  depend  chiefly  on  millet  and  prairie 
hay.  The  prairie  grass  can  be  cut  about 
twice  in  three  years.  It  is  short  and  thin, 
quite  nutritious,  so  that  it  makes  fair  feed. 

Most  of  it  will  stand  up  for  a  year  or  two  so 
that  it  can  be  cut  at  any  time.” 

“  Is  your  country  a  fruit  section  ?  ” 

“No,  not  by  any  means.  The  high  and 
dry  winds  that  sometimes  sweep  over  the 
prairies,  keep  trees  more  or  less  stunted  all 
the  time.  Some  species,  except  on  low 
ground,  are  killed  outright.  White  ash  ap¬ 
pears  to  do  as  well  as  any  that  has  been  tried. 

The  top  picture  on  the  first  page,  shows  the 
comparative  height  of  an  ash  grove  12  years 
old  on  high,  dry  ground.  This  grove,  and 
in  fact,  any  ground  left  uncultivated,  is 
likely  to  be  overrun  by  Colorado  Bluestem 
grass,  which  much  resembles  Quack  grass.” 

“  Does  the  Russian  thistle  give  you  much 
trouble  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  any 
longer.  Except  in  filling  up  groves  and 
being  blown  by  strong  winds  against  fences  so  as 
sometimes  to  break  them  down,  it  gives  no  more 
trouble  than  foxtail  or  almost  any  other  weed.  It 
grows  only  on  cultivated  land,  the  pastures  and  prairies 
being  entirely  free.” 

The  pictures  on  the  first  page  represent  first,  the 
grove  of  White  ash,  the  plow  drawn  by  five  horses,  a 
group  of  the  tools  used  on  Mr.  Milne’s  farm,  a  picture 
of  the  horse  and  buggy  to  show  the  comparative 
height  of  rye  as  grown  in  South  Dakota,  and  the 
great  30-foot  harrow  which  is  hauled  by  six  horses. 
Some  of  our  one-horse  eastern  farmers  will  probably 
open  their  eyes  at  this  story,  and  some  of  them  may 
want  to  pack  up  their  trunks  and  go  to  South  Dakota, 
where  they  can  cover  300  acres,  while  others  will  be 
well  content  to  stay  at  home  and  pick  up  stones  on 
their  few  eastern  acres. 


THE  STONE  PEAR. 

This  new  pear  is  showm  at  Fig.  276.  B.  W.  Stone  & 
Co.,  Thomasville,  Ga.,  send  us  a  few  notes  in  relation 
to  it.  Some  of  the  pears  were  kept  by  them  in  a  box 
in  the  office  for  five  weeks  after  being  picked  ;  pretty 
good  for  an  early  pear  in  midsummer. 

The  Stone  is  said  to  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Le  Conte,  and  some  others  in  addition.  The  tree 
is  vigorous,  more  spreading  than  Le  Conte,  with  the 
small  limbs  more  stocky.  The  leaves  are  larger  and 
darker.  The  bloom  is  larger  and  is  one  week  later  in 


opening.  The  fruit  is  large,  pyriform,  smooth,  with 
a  clear,  tough  skin.  Flesh  white,  medium  grained, 
firm  and  of  good  quality.  The  fruit  is  ready  to  ship 
from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  Le  Conte.  The 
firm  say  that  the  pears  are  of  finer  size,  finer  shape 
and  of  better  quality  than  the  best  Le  Contes  which 
go  to  market  early,  and  sell  from  85  to  86  per  barrel. 

The  original  tree,  now  12  years  old,  came  from  a  bud 
variation  from  the  Le  Conte,  and  was  grown  from  a 
cutting.  It  has  been  producing  fine  fruit  without  any 
variation  for  six  years.  It  is  growing  in  an  orchard 
of  300  Le  Conte  trees,  and  can  be  distinguished  at  a 
distance  because  of  its  spreading  habit,  larger  and 
darker  leaves ;  it  is  said  to  be  less  susceptible  to  blight. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY 

Our  Friknd  Ragweed. — A  Washington  subscriber 
says  that,  on  his  Virginia  farm,  which  was  impover¬ 
ished  by  growing  slaves,  ragweed  is  considered  a 
valuable  crop  for  green  manuring,  the  regret  being 
that  it  does  not  prove  as  vigorous  in  growth  as  on  the 
old  home  farm  in  Ohio.  The  custom  is  to  clip  the 
ragweed  with  the  mower  when  in  bloom,  and  after¬ 
wards  plow  in  the  dry  stalks.  Many  other  farmers 
look  upon  ragweed  as  in  one  sense  a  valuable  crop,  if 
properly  handled.  On  many  wheat  and  rye  fields,  the 
ragweed  comes  in  in  a  perfect  forest  after  harvest.  If 
plowed  under  when  in  bloom,  or  clipped  off  before  the 
seed  forms,  it  really  adds  something  to  the  soil.  The 
ash  of  ragweed  is  richer  in  potash  than  that  of  any 
other  plant,  and  we  have  a  notion  that  the  ragweed  is 


peculiai-ly  able  to  make  use  of  the  potash  in  the  soil. 
Certain  it  is  that  observant  farmers  understand  that  a 
crop  of  green  ragweed  plowed  into  the  soil  will  make 
itself  felt  in  subsequent  crops. 

Salt  the  Fence  Posts. — Bore  half  a  dozen  auger 
holes  two-thirds  through  the  end  of  the  post  to  be  set 
in  the  ground.  Fill  the  holes  with  salt,  and  drive  in 
plugs  to  keep  it  there.  I  have  seen  posts  that  have 
stood  in  the  ground  30  years  that  when  taken  up  were 
perfectly  sound,  as  sound  as  the  tops  which  had 
always  been  kept  well  painted.  They  were  chestnut 
posts.  Of  course,  one  should  take  off  the  bark. 

Brockton, .Mass.  b.  f.  b. 

A  friend  in  Philadelphia  sends  us  what  he  terms  “a 
mild  criticism”  of  a  recent  picture  in  The  R.  N.-Y.: 

We  think,  perhaps,  you  might  do  a  little  educating  to  overcome 
a  fault,  which  is  very  apparent  in  the  photograph  on  the  first 
page  of  August  13.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  photograph  of  a  corn 
harvester  at  work,  whereas,  if  you  will  look  at  the  picture,  you 
are  confronted  by  the  stare  of  two  men  who  are  evidently  posing 
to  have  “their  picture  took  ”,  thus  detracting  from  the  picture 
of  the  corn  harvester,  which  is  what  you  mean  to  show.  Had 
one  of  these  men  gone  to  the  horses’  heads,  or  been  sitting  on  the 
machine  looking  at  the  horse,  while  another  was  gathering  corn, 
it  would  have  made  an  effective  picture;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake 
in  pictures  of  this  character  to  have  the  figures  pose  as  though 
they  were  the  important  feature. 

That’s  a  fair  criticism,  but  who  is  going  to  get  within 
ear-shot  of  the  American  farmer  and  tell  him  that  the 
public  prefer  a  view  of  a  machine  or  a  horse  to  his 
classic  features  ?  Now  and  then  the  wife  may  get  ip 


the  background,  or  the  first  baby  may  enjoy  some 
special  privilege,  but  the  American  farmer,  whose 
brothers  faced  the  Spanish  bullets  and  barbed  wire  at 
Santiago,  will  stand  up  in  front  of  a  camera  whenever 
he  gets  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Two  Tennessee  Notions. — A  reader  in  east  Ten¬ 
nessee  describes  two  labor-saving  live-stock  devices 
seen  on  a  recent  mountain  trip:  “The  first  was  a 
man  driving  pigs  from  his  corn  field,  his  dog  catching 
and  holding  one  until  he  came,  when  he  tied  a  knot 
in  its  tail  and  put  it  squealing  over  the  fence.  How 
those  pigs  did  run  !  I  never  heard  whether  or  not 
they  ever  returned  ;  it  was  only  a  snap-shot  in  pass¬ 
ing.  The  next  view  was  cattle  licking  their  own  and 
each  other’s  backs.  I  inquired  the  cause,  and  found 
that  the  owner  had  been  salting  them  on  the  back. 
Then  they  lick  it  off,  moistening  it,  and  preventing 
both  insects  and  the  grub  here  called  a  ‘  wolf’,  which 
inhabits  lumps  on  cows’  backs.” 

Notes  on  Budding. — The  reader  who  wisely  deter¬ 
mines  to  learn  how  to  grow  trees  himself,  and  make 
sure  of  having  the  varieties  desired,  and  of  full  success 
in  transplanting,  must  see  to  it  that  the  stocks  he 
wishes  to  bud  are  in  a  thrifty  growing  state,  while 
the  buds  themselves  should  be  firm,  plump  and 
browned  with  full  ripeness — such  as  may  be  found  in 
August  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  healthy  tree  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  light,  with  the  terminal  bud  as  fully  de¬ 
veloped  and  ripe  as  any.  Budding  may  be  done  earlier, 
and  with  green,  tender  buds,  but  in  that  case,  the 
wood  must  be  nipped  out  of  the  little  bud  shield  and 
only  its  bark  inserted  deftly  upon  the  cam¬ 
bium  of  the  stock.  Often  the  eye  of  the  bud 
comes  out  with  the  wood.  The  use  of  ripe 
buds  is  much  simpler  and  surer.  In  bud¬ 
ding  peach  or  plum  or  sour  cherries,  only 
the  most  pointed  buds  should  be  used,  as 
the  rounder  ones  are  likely  to  yield  a  flower 
only.  Terminal  buds  are  always  wood  buds, 
and  terminal  grafts  set  in  under  the  bark  at 
the  surface  quite  late  are  very  sure  to  grow  if 
not  displaced  during  Winter.  w.  g.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  Better  Doorvard. — May  every  farmer 
be  inspired  to  have  a  well-kept  dooryard 
about  the  house,  and  not  rely  upon  horses, 
stray  calves,  and  the  like  to  take  the  place 
of  a  lawn  mower.  Nothing  speaks  more  in 
praise  of  a  farmer  than  a  good  lawn  about 
the  house,  with  all  of  the  litter,  rubbish,  old 
wagons  and  sleds  put  “  out  of  sight,”  and 
the  grass  evenly  clipped.  Of  course,  shrubs, 
ornamental  trees  and  flowers — just  enough 
— add  to  the  effect,  but  a  solid  sod  is  far  in 
advance  of  what  one  often  sees.  The  lawn 
can  be  fixed  so  that  the  common  two-horse 
mower,  with  the  guards  well  tilted  down, 
will  do  a  remarkably  good  job,  and  in  the 
often  hurry  of  farm  work,  time  could  lie  found 
to  mow  it,  when  the  lawn  mower  would  be 
about  out  of  the  question.  A  graveled  road¬ 
way  from  the  highway  and  some  gravel  walks 
are  a  joy  forever;  in  fact,  all  that  a  good 
lawn  about  the  house  is  made  up  of  is  the 
surface  smoothed  to  the  natural  contour  of 
the  ground,  grass  and  shrubs,  and  stones 
laid  in  order,  all  of  which  are  found  in 
abundance  on  any  farm.  The  few  things 
mentioned,  put  in  place  by  some  work,  ami 
a  resolve  that  the  place,  when  fixed  up,  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  relapse  back  into  savagery.  I  do 
not  theorize  in  this  matter ;  I  speak  from  knowledge, 
and  I  would  no  more  go  back  to  that  old  dooryard 
existence,  than  I  would  adopt  moon  signs  for  de¬ 
monstrated  facts.  Something  is  being  done,  it  is  true, 
in  lawn  making  on  the  farms,  but  there  is  great  need 
of  a  dooryard  crusade  that  would  amount  to  a  con¬ 
quering  revolution,  and  establish  the  fact  that  the 
lawn  and  side  yards  on  the  farm  are  its  rightful 
belonging,  and  forever  banish  the  idea  that  such  are 
only  for  the  village  and  city  dweller.  j.  g. 

Hens  Thay  Lay  Figures. — As  a  sample  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  poultry  literature  which  some  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries  are  fond  of  feeding  to  their  readers,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  : 

To  breed  hens  for  prolific  egg-laying  has  been  achieved.  The 
process  is  easily  explained.  Take  a  hen  that  lays  125  eggs  a 
year,  and  a  male  from  a  hen  that  lays  120  eggs  a  year,  and  their 
pullet  progeny  will  lay  150  eggs  a  year.  Now  then,  take  a  pullet 
from  a  hen  that  lays  150  eggs  a  year  and  a  male  from  a  hen  that 
lays  125  eggs  a  year,  and  you  will  raise  hens  that  will  lay  .200  eggs 
or  more  a  year. 

Our  experience  would  indicate  that  it  is  a  good  deal 
easier  to  explain  this  process  than  it  is  to  carry  it  out. 
The  chances  are  that  the  man  who  wrote  it  never  saw 
a  hen  in  his  life.  He  is  one  of  those  wise  individuals 
who  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  a  hen  is  a  mere  bag  of 
eggs,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  pour  the  feed  in  at 
ope  end  of  her,  and  she  will  do  the  rest.  The  trouble 
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is  to  find  the  original  hen  that  lays  125  eggs  a  year. 
Of  course,  we  know  how  the  experts  tell  of  hens  that 
lay  200  and  more  eggs  in  365  days.  But  any  man  who 
ever  fed  a  hen,  knows  that  be  has  to  travel  thousands 
of  miles  in  order  to  find  one  of  these  record-breakers. 
We  have  proved  to  our  own  satisfaction  that  the  vast 
majority  of  hens  in  the  average  farmer’s  dock,  will 
not  average  over  75  eggs  per  year.  Where,  then,  is 
the  farmer  to  go  to  bnd  his  125-egg  hen  ?  Such  hens 
are  worth  money.  They  are  cheap  at  $3  apiece,  and 
the  man  who  wrote  the  above  note  ought  to  state  that 
somewhat  important  fact  in  connection  with  his  ad¬ 
vice  about  breeding.  It  is  all  very  well  to  lay  down 
the  law,  telling  other  people  how  they  ought  to  do  it, 
but  if  some  of  our  agricultural  writers  could  only  be 
led  out  upon  a  poor  farm  and  made  to  practice  their 
own  doctrines  without  any  help  from  the  outside, 
they  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  diet  of  air,  water 
and  scenery. 

Changes  in  Milk  Quality. — Inquiring  at  a  cheese 
factory,  where  the  milk  was  paid  for  by  the  Babcock 
test,  I  learned  that  “  The  old  farmer’s  two  cows, 
which  were  fed  a  little  grain  every  time  they  were 
milked,  and  gently  treated,  gave  the  highest  and 
most  uniform  test  of  any  patron.”  I  was  told  that  a 
herd  of  Holsteins  which  gave  quite  large  amounts  of 
milk,  had  fallen  below  four  per  cent  of  butter  fat  but 
once.  This  was  said  to  be  due  “  to  careful  manage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  rather  than  to  a  strain 
of  rich  milkers.”  The  tester  thought  that  the  food 
fed  did  affect  the  quality  of  the  milk,  especially  where 
a  better  (grain  or  rich  ensilage)  ration  was  fed  for  a 
long  period — six  months  or  a  year.  He  did  not  think 
much  of  “a  few  days’  trial”  to  decide  the  question. 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  recently  devoted  a  column  to  de- 


G00D  POINTS  OF  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

At  Fig.  277,  is  shown  a  group  of  Shropshire  year¬ 
lings,  reengraved  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  This 
breed  is  an  old  favorite  in  England,  and  many  flocks 
are  found  in  this  country.  The  first  importation  of 
any  account  here,  was  made  about  40  years  ago.  Both 
here  and  in  England,  these  sheep  have  taken  many 
prizes  in  the  mutton  classes.  The  face  is  dark  grayish 
or  brown,  the  wool  going  well  down  to  the  eyes,  and 
with  no  trace  of  horns  ;  the  legs  are  darker  than  the 
face,  almost  black  ;  the  head  longer  than  in  the  South 
Down,  the  ears  larger,  while  the  wool  is  close-set  and 
longer  in  staple. 

According  to  the  description  of  a  typical  Shropshire, 
adopted  in  connection  with  the  scale  of  points  by  the 
American  Shropshire  Association,  they  are  deep  and 
large  in  breast  and  through  the  heart ;  back  wide, 
straight  and  well  covered  with  lean  meat  and  muscle  ; 
wide  and  full  in  thigh  ;  deep  in  flank;  skin  thick  but 
soft,  and  of  a  pink  color  ;  prominent,  brilliant  eyes, 
and  healthful  countenance.  In  fair  condition  when 
fully  matured,  rams  should  weigh  not  less  than  225 
pounds  and  ewes  not  less  than  175  pounds.  They  have 
a  good  carriage,  head  well  up,  elastic  movement  show- 
ing  great  symmetry  of  form  and  uniformity  of  char¬ 
acter  throughout.  The  body  is  well  proportioned, 
medium  bones,  great  scale  and  length,  well  finished 
hind  quarters,  thick  back  and  loins,  twists  deep  and 
full,  standing  with  legs  well  placed  outside.  Breast, 
wide,  and  extending  well  forward.  Head  short,  and 
broad  ;  wide  between  ears  and  eyes,  short  from  top  of 
head  to  tip  of  nose  ;  ears  short  and  of  medium  size. 
Head  should  be  well  covered  with  wool  to  a  point  even 
with  the  eyes,  without  any  appearance  of  horns.  The 
neck  is  of  medium  length,  good  bone  and  muscular 
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we  had  a  larger  market  for  currants  and  strawberries, 
there  would  be  considerable  profit  in  them.  We  grow 
but  few  strawberries.  c.  w  stuart. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Some  Pennsylvania  Notes. 

For  the  last  three  years,  black  raspberries  have 
sold  for  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  crate  of  32  quarts,  and 
the  more  one  had  the  poorer  he  was.  The  doctors 
condemn  the  blacks,  and  the  people  are  afraid  of 
them.  The  Palmer  leads  here  for  early,  and  the 
Kansas  seems  to  be  crowding  out  the  Gregg.  They 
are  very  prolific  and  hardy.  The  reds  are  more  profit¬ 
able  ;  they  sold  at  $2  to  $3  per  crate.  I  grow  the 
Marlboro  and  Cuthbert,  and  give  them  the  best  of 
care  and  cultivation.  My  Cuthberts  were  very  fine, 
and  have  always  been.  In  ray  opinion,  most  growers 
allow  them  to  get  too  thick  in  the  row  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  Loudon  is  vigorous,  hardy,  productive, 
very  firm,  and  the  best  keeper  I  ever  saw.  but  the 
quality  is  inferior.  I  don't  believe  that  it  will  ever 
crowd  out  the  Cuthbert.  w.  A.  f. 

Homewood,  Pa. 

Satisfactory  in  Delaware. 

Farmers  here  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  raspberry  crop.  The  yield  of  fruit  was  never 
better,  nor  the  quality  finer.  Prices,  although  lower 
than  last  year,  owing  to  the  large  acreage  that  just 
came  into  bearing  this  year  for  the  first  time,  have 
yet  been  good  enough  to  make  this  the  best  paying 
crop  of  the  year.  There  are  a  great  many  acres  of 
Miller  Red  raspberries  that  have  paid  enough  clear 
money  to  buy  the  land  on  which  they  grow.  This 
statement  may  appear  extravagant,  but  I  am  well  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  facts  will  bear  it  out.  This  variety  has 
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riding  the  ignorance  of  a  farmer  who  asked,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  whether  a  cow  could  be  made  to  give  richer 
milk.  There  are  more  people  who  would  say  yes  than 
UO.  C.  E.  CHARM  AN. 

A  New  Old  Reader. — Mr.  Milton  Manrow,  of  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  just  come  back  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a 
new  old  subscriber.  He  says  that,  40  years  ago,  when 
a  boy,  he  earned  a  Webster's  Dictionary  by  getting 
up  a  club  of  subscribers.  At  that  time,  he  says,  he 
could  count  the  books  in  his  library,  on  the  fingers  of 
his  hands.  Later,  he  helped  his  brother  get  up  another 
club,  and  the  premium  this  time  was  a  watch.  This 
was  over  20  years  ago,  and  the  watch  is  still  going  in 
good  repair,  although  the  brother  has  long  since 
passed  away.  Now  Mr.  Manrow  comes  back  as  a  new 
subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  he  were  to  get  up 
another  club  now,  he  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  more  premium  value  there  is  in  a  single  new 
subscription  than  there  ever  was  before. 

Molasses  for  Weeds. — The  Louisiana  Planter  men¬ 
tions  a  case  where  a  southern  man  sowed  Johnson 
grass  on  his  farm.  It  spread  so  as  to  become  a  per¬ 
fect  pest.  He  tried  to  kill  it  out  by  various  cultiva¬ 
tions,  but  failed.  As  a  last  resort,  he  adopted  the 
plan  of  covering  the  land  with  waste  molasses,  and 
this  seems  to  have  had  the  desired  effect.  This  singu¬ 
lar  way  of  killing  weeds  will  hardly  answer  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  In  some  parts  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  the  waste  molasses  becomes  a  perfect  nuisance, 
and  is  drained  into  the  ponds  and  streams  until  they 
are  so  foul  as  to  be  dangerous  to  health.  Tons  of  it 
are  sold  for  feeding  stock  in  Europe,  and  thousands  of 
mules  in  Louisiana  are  fed  upon  corn  and  molasses  ; 
yet  there  is  a  vast  surplus  which  must  be  destroyed  in 
some  way.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  devise  a  burner 
so  that  the  molasses  might  be  used  as  fuel  in  the 
sugar  houses. 


development,  and  especially  with  the  rams,  heavier 
toward  the  shoulders,  well-set,  high  up,  and  rising 
from  that  point  to  the  back  of  the  head.  Legs  are 
broad,  short,  straight,  well-set  apart,  well-shaped, 
and  well-wooled  to  the  knees. 

The  body  is  well  covered  with  a  fleece  of  even  length 
and  quality.  The  wool  is  medium,  such  as  is  known 
in  markets  as  medium  delaine,  and  half  combing, 
strong,  fine,  lustrous  fiber,  without  tendency  to  mat 
or  felt  together  and  at  one  year’s  growth,  not  less 
than  3X  inches  in  length. 

Shropshires  are  especially  fitted  by  conditions  under 
which  they  have  been  raised,  for  moist  or  even  wet 
localities.  They  are  not  likely  to  do  so  well  on  the 
dry  ranges  of  the  Southwest,  but  are  likely  to  be  good 
for  crossing  on  the  middle  wools  in  such  localities. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  RASPBERRY  CROP. 

Report  From  Western  New  York. 

We  grow  raspberries  quite  extensively,  and  find  a 
nice  margin  of  profit.  This  season  has  been  less  favor¬ 
able  than  usual,  as  June  and  July  frosts  severely  hurt 
the  young  fruit,  and  cut  the  crop  very  short.  We, 
however,  harvested  21,000  quarts  of  berries,  from 
seven  acres,  which  we  sold  for  three  cents  per  quart. 
We  paid  IX  cent  for  picking.  Last  year,  our  berries 
went  somewhat  over  5,000  quarts  per  acre,  on  our 
three-year-old  plants,  and  1,500  quarts  on  our  two- 
year-old  plants. 

Except  in  small  patches  for  the  purpose  of  compari¬ 
son,  we  now  grow  nothing  but  the  Black  Diamond  ; 
you  will  remember  we  sent  you  some  plants  of  this 
variety  to  test,  and  you  were  well  pleased  with  it. 
We  believe  the  days  of  most  of  the  older  varieties  are 
past,  as  with  present  prices  for  fruit,  a  person  must 
have  a  big  crop  to  make  a  profit. 

Our  gooseberries  have  paid  us  well  this  year,  and  if 


now  become  so  popular  that  it  is  the  only  variety 
planted  to  any  extent  here,  but  it  is  not  the  only  good 
raspberry.  Early  King  is  so  much  like  Miller  that 
the  fruits  cannot  be  distinguished,  though  the  growth 
of  the  vines  is  quite  different.  Loudon  has  a  larger 
bush,  and  is  a  somewhat  heavier  bearer  possibly,  but 
is  not  so  early ‘in  season. 

The  new  blackcap,  Eureka,  bids  fair  to  rival  any  of 
the  reds  in  profit.  It  is  early,  large  and  wonderfully 
productive,  but  the  blackcaps  rule  a  few  cents  per 
quart  lower,  usually,  than  the  reds.  Palmer  is  the 
variety  most  largely  grown  here,  and  it  well  deserves 
its  popularity.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  condition  of  the  raspberry  business  on  this 
peninsula  is  owing  to  the  excellent  varieties  which 
are  now  grown,  and  especially  to  their  tine  carrying 
qualities,  which  put  them  in  market  in  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  condition.  Raspberries  as  now  grown  for  market, 
are  not  an  expensive  crop  to  grow  ;  planted  in  check 
rows,  they  are  worked  both  ways  by  horse  hoe,  thus 
avoiding  expensive  hand  hoeing.  Large  fields  can 
thus  be  cared  for  by  a  few  men  until  picking  time, 
when  men,  women  and  children  turn  in  and  help.  Two 
cents  per  quart  is  the  usual  price  for  picking  raspberries. 

Delaware.  a.  w.  slaymaker. 

Berries  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 

Compared  with  Strawberries. — While  the  price  of 
good  blackcaps  has  been  better  than  last  season  (the 
majority  were  not  good  because  of  dry  weather)  the 
crop  has  been  deficient  in  quantity  and  the  income 
less.  Red  raspberries  went  through  the  Winter  in 
good  condition,  and  the  prospect  in  March  was  for  a 
large  crop  ;  but  the  extreme  cold  weather  in  April  in¬ 
jured  the  canes  to  such  an  extent  that  less  than  half 
a  crop  was  secured  which,  with  low  prices,  gave  light 
returns.  Blackcaps  usually  sell  best  in  our  local  mar¬ 
ket,  but  there  is  more  call  for  the  reds  in  our  eastern 
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markets,  and  they  sell  at  better  prices  ;  but  prices  the 
past  season  have  been  low  and  unsatisfactory  as  com¬ 
pared  with  former  years. 

I  have  thought  that  raspberry  culture  was  as  profit¬ 
able  as  strawberry  culture,  but  in  such  seasons  as  the 
past,  when  there  has  been  no  profit  in  either,  it  is 
hard  to  make  a  comparison.  The  outcome  of  the 
strawberry  business  the  past  season  is  not  one  of 
profit,  but  of  loss,  as  they  have  not  paid  the  cost  of 
production.  The  extremely  wet  weather  of  May  came 
at  a  time  when  my  Gandys  were  in  full  bloom  (and  a 
better  prospect  for  a  large  crop  I  never  saw),  virtually 
ruining  them  by  destroying  the  pollen,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  crop  of  knots  and  buttons  in  place  of 
berries.  Then  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold, 
only  about  one-half  former  prices,  cut  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  down  to  almost  nothing. 

Taken  altogether,  the  past  season  has  been  the 
most  unsatisfactory  I  have  ever  experienced. 

Some  New  Varieties. — As  to  the  newer  varieties  of 
raspberries,  there  seems  to  be  none  as  yet  with  us  to 
supersede  the  Marlboro,  considering  earliness,  color, 
and  shipping  and  selling  qualities.  While  some  are 
more  vigorous  and  hardy,  they  are  deficient  in  other 
desirable  points.  The  Loudon  is  of  strong,  vigorous 
growth,  and  hardy,  but  is  too  dark  in  color  when 
fully  ripe,  similar  to  the  Cuthbert  in  this  respect.  I 
had  hopes  that  it  would  fill  a  long-felt  want,  but  this 
year’s  experience  with  it  is  somewhat  of  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Miller  Red  is  of  fine  color  and  poor  quality  ;  I 
am  not  fully  satisfied  as  to  its  earliness  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Of  the  claims  of  blackcaps,  no  new  ones  seem 
to  displace  those  long  on  the  market ;  the  Gregg  and 
Nemaha  still  lead  in  late  varieties.  I  prefer  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Kansas  is  a  good  intermediate,  and  Souhegan 
and  Palmer  are  good  for  early.  Of  blackberries,  I 
have  fruited  the  Eldorado  the  past  season.  It  is 
highly  praised  for  quality,  but  while  it  is  sweet  and 
has  little  core,  it  lacks  the  sprightliness  and  high 
flavor  of  the  Minnewaski  when  well  ripened,  and  as 
its  size  is  much  less,  it  does  not  command  as  large  a 
price  in  the  market.  It  is  hardy  and  productive,  and 
may  make  a  valuable  market  berry. 

The  Newer  Strawberries. — Of  new  strawberries, 
their  name  is  legion,  and  most  of  them  ought  to  keep 
marching  on.  The  Bubach  and  Jessie  are  still  the 
leading  berries  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson.  The 
past  season  has  been  of  such  a  peculiar  character  that 
it  affords  no  test  of  the  real  value  of  the  newer  kinds. 
The  same  cause  that  ruined  the  Gandy  crop  affected 
more  or  less  the  Clyde,  Bismarck,  Glen  Mary,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Marshall.  I  fruited  the  Brandywine  on  dif¬ 
ferent  soils  and  under  different  conditions,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  growing  beautiful  berries  on  loamy  upland. 
They  do  not  succeed  on  low,  dark  soil  that  seems  to  * 
suit  the  Gandy.  No  other  berry  that  I  have  fruited 
excels  the  Brandywine  as  a  table  berry,  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  when  well  grown  is  excelled  only  by  the 
Gandy  which,  with  me,  has  first  place  as  a  market 
berry.  The  Hunn  has  been  a  failure  with  me — poor 
in  growth  and  rusts  badly.  The  Henry  I  have  not 
fruited,  but  the  new  leaves  are  rusting  badly,  and  it 
gives  but  a  poor  promise.  There  is  no  better  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  P.  T.  Barnum  that  the 
“People  like  to  be  humbugged”  than  the  avidity 
shown  in  buying  and  trying  everything  that  the  cata¬ 
logues,  and  some  papers,  are  booming,  some  of  whose 
methods  are  not  commendable.  Walter  f.  taber. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  IN  STACK 
AND  MOW. 

REVIEW  OF  AN  OLD  CASE. 

Mr.  John  Nicodemas,  of  Virginia,  sends  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  case  of  supposed  spontaneous  combustion 
which  occurred  in  a  stack  containing  from  90  to  100 
tons  of  hay.  At  about  11  o’clock  on  the  night  o' 
August  6,  the  sons  of  a  neighbor  saw  flames  coming 
from  the  top  of  this  large  stack.  The  flame  was  very 
small,  so  that  at  a  distance  it  was  mistaken  for  the 
moon.  On  observing  it,  neighbors  came  to  the  stack 
at  once  and  found  no  other  flame  about  it  except  this 
one  which  came  out  of  a  cavity  or  circle  in  the  top. 
It  is  now  believed  that  the  stack  had  been  burning 
for  six  weeks,  as  for  about  that  time  the  family  had 
noticed  an  odor  as  of  burning  corn.  The  stack  seems 
to  be  thoroughly  charred  inside,  and  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  sinking.  On  August  10  it  was  still  burning  like 
coal.  This  stack  was  insured,  and  Mr.  Nicodemas  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  able  to  settle  the  claim  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Two  years  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  a  case 
of  spontaneous  combustion  which  occurred  at  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  under  about  the 
following  conditions  : 

In  the  evening  of  October  16,  fire  was  discovered 
dropping  from  the  ceiling  of  the  cow  stable  under¬ 
neath  one  wing  of  the  college  barn.  The  fire  was 
prevented  from  breaking  out.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  fire  was  confined  to  a  mow  of  hay  18  by  23 


feet  and  23  feet  high,  which  occupied  a  part  of  the 
wing  over  the  cow  stable.  Precautions  were  taken  to 
exclude  all  draughts  of  air  from  the  hay  mow  by 
stopping  up  the  holes  burned  through  the  floor,  with 
wet  blankets,  and  also  covering  the  top  of  the  mow 
with  wet  blankets.  It  was  believed  at  the  time  that 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  whole  barn  from  burn¬ 
ing  was  to  remove  the  mow  of  hay  already  on  fire. 
Openings  were  made  in  the  side  of  the  barn,  and  the 
whole  of  the  hay,  about  30  tons,  was  pitched  out.  All 
through  the  centre  of  the  mow  the  hay  was  smolder¬ 
ing  and  ready  to  burst  into  flames,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  top  of  it  constantly  wet.  All  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  mow  was  thoroughly  com¬ 
pacted,  hot  and  smoky.  The  high  temperature  of  the 
hay  made  it  uncomfortable  for  the  workmen,  and  the 
continued  application  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the 
mow  alone  made  work  possible. 

The  floor  of  the  barn  on  which  this  hay  rested,  is 
constructed  of  two  thicknesses  of  wide  inch  boards,  so 
laid  as  to  break  joints.  This  floor  forms  the  ceiling 
over  the  cow  stable,  which  is  about  11  feet  high.  The 
holes  burned  through  the  floor,  were  over  the  middle 
of  the  stable,  and  not  near  partitions  or  posts.  From 
the  position  of  the  holes,  it  would  seem  improbable 
that  the  fire  was  either  accidental  or  of  incendiary 
origin.  The  side  of  the  barn  is  of  matched  lumber 
which,  undoubtedly,  averted  a  serious  loss,  by  pre¬ 
venting  anything  like  a  draught  or  supplying  air  to 
the  hay  already  on  fire.  There  was  about  a  foot  in 
depth  of  corn  fodder  at  the  bottom  of  the  mow.  under 
the  hay.  The  hay  was  second-growth  clover  and 
Timothy,  mostly  clover,  quite  fine,  and  was  thought 
to  be  in  unusually  fine  condition.  The  hay  was  thor¬ 
oughly  compressed  in  the  mow. 

Adjoining  this  mow,  was  another  filled  with  corn 
fodder,  separated  only  by  a  cross  beam.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  pile  of  damaged  hay  showed  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  was  so  thoroughly  charred  that  it  would 
crumble  when  handled.  Some  of  the  hay  had  not 
been  subjected  to  so  great  heat,  and  was  only  brown 
in  color,  but  wholly  unfit  for  stock  feed  The  larger 
portion  was  subjected  to  such  heat  that  it  was  nearly 
a  total  loss.  The  insurance  company  paid  for  23  tons 
at  $11  per  ton.  For  several  days  previous  to  the  fire, 
a  peculiar  odor  had  been  noticed  about  the  barn,  and 
a  somewhat  careful  examination  was  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  its  source.  The  result  indicated  that  the  rowen 
in  the  mow  was  heating,  but  no  indication  of  fire  was 
seen  or  even  suspected.  This  odor  was  noticed  by 
persons  who  had  occasion  to  pass  on  the  leeward  side 
within  40  or  50  rods  of  the  barn.  The  odor  was  so 
strong  that  it  was  noticed  by  many  people,  and  com¬ 
pared  by  some  to  burning  grain.  While  there  is  no 
positive  proof  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire,  circumstances 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  of  spontaneous  origin. 


GOOD  TALK  FROM  THE  WEST. 

A  western  reader  sends  these  breezy  comments  on 
articles  in  former  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  :  On  page 
526,  is  an  article,  A  Lesson  for  Farmers,  that  is  full  of 
food  for  thought.  It  certainly  is  hard  for  farmers  to 
agree  ;  but  that  is  on  account  of  their  ignorance. 
Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  the  age.  Farmers  should 
read,  study,  think.  Then  when  election  time  comes, 
they  are  prepared  to  act.  That  is  the  time  to  correct 
evils  and  redress  wrongs. 

Again  on  page  535,  under  Some  War  Talk,  is  a  good 
article,  particularly  pertinent  at  this  time.  It  is  a 
common  trait  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  animal 
nature,  to  want  more.  Men  with  more  land  than  they 
can  possibly  attend  to,  want  more.  Men  with  six 
half-starved,  general-purpose,  150-pound- annual-but¬ 
ter-yield  cows,  want  a  dozen,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
There  seem  to  be  a  large  number  who  want  all  the 
islands  annexed  that  our  navy  can  capture  and  armies 
can  hold.  Such  nonsense  !  Let  us  give  our  attention 
to  our  own  land,  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  settle 
the  questions  social,  financial  and  economic  that 
threaten  to  destroy  our  Republic.  Sell  these  con¬ 
quered  islands  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  war.  Send 
our  soldier  boys  back  to  their  shops,  offices  and  farms. 
Is  England  any  better  off,  or  her  people  any  more 
happy  because  the  sun  never  sets  on  her  Empire  ?  I 
say  emphatically,  No  !  To  hold  these  outlying  pos¬ 
sessions,  means  a  powerful  navy,  which  is  an  expensive 
luxury.  The  strength  and  perpetuity  of  a  nation  de¬ 
pend  on  her  happy  homes  and  contented  people. 
“  Better  is  a  dry  morsel  and  quietness  therewith  than 
a  house  full  of  sacrifices  with  strife.” 

I  am  pleased  with  the  stand  The  R.  N.-Y.  takes,  ex¬ 
posing  humbugs  and  frauds,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  out¬ 
spoken  regarding  this  sentiment  among  the  people 
who  want  to  annex  everything.  I  believe  in  intensive 
government  as  well  as  intensive  farming. 

On  page  540,  I  find  for  punctuation  :  That  that  is  is 
that  that  is  not  is  not.  It  seems  to  me  proper  to  punctu¬ 
ate  either  way  as  follows  :  That  that  is,  is  that  that 
is  ;  not  is  not.  That,  that  is  is  that  that  is  not,  is  not. 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking'  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.! 

What  to  Do  with  Timber  Land. 

•) .  C.  G.,  Arkansas.- — 1.  I  have  about  200  acres  of  timber  land 
which  I  desire  to  put  under  cultivation.  The  heavy  timber  has 
been  cut  off,  and  many  large  stumps  remain;  the  rest  is  in  White 
oak  and  hickory  running  from  four  inches  up  to  about  16  inches 
in  diameter.  How  can  I,  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense,  get 
this  tract  in  smooth  cultivation  ?  I  am  in  no  particular  hurry, 
and  would  not  care  if  the  process  requires  three  or  four  years,  if 
inexpensive.  The  land  is  nearly  level — just  undulating  enough 
to  be  well  drained.  2.  If  I  should  deaden  the  timber  on  the  above 
tract,  except  in  clumps  here  and  there,  would  the  grass  start  up 
and  make  good  pasturage,  or  would  it  grow  up  to  brush  ?  Would 
the  deadened  trees  decay  as  quickly  as  stumps  ?  Could  the  land 
be  worked  gradually  into  cultivation  in  this  way,  and  how  long 
will  it  take  ?  The  laud  in  question  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Arkansas.  The  timber  is  not  worth  enough  to  pay  for  chopping 
and  hauling,  so  whatever  is  done  in  that  way  will  be  at  an  expense. 

The  cheapest  method  for  J.  C.  G.  to  employ  in  clear- 
ing  his  land  is  to  deaden  all  the  trees  that  are  large 
enough  to  girdle  with  an  ax.  The  girdling  can  be 
done  in  the  Winter  when  labor  is  cheapest.  The  trees 
and  stumps  will  decay  very  rapidly,  and  begin  fall¬ 
ing  the  second  Winter.  All  parts  of  the  trees  except 
the  bodies  of  the  largest  will  have  decayed  and  fallen 
in  the  time  he  specifies,  and  the  bodies  can  be  cut 
and  burned  as  they  fall  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  that 
cultivation  is  to  begin.  All  small  underbrush  and 
trees  too  small  to  girdle  should  be  cut  when  the 
larger  trees  are  girdled,  and  left  to  decay  on  the 
ground.  During  a  dry  time  in  the  second  Summer, 
a  fire  started  in  it  would  clean  out  everything  except 
the  largest  trees.  Grass  will  begin  growing  the  first 
Summer.  Cutting  the  underbrush  and  girdling  the 
trees  can  be  done  by  contract.  r.  l.  bennett. 

Arkansas  Experiment  Station. 

The  land  can  be  put  in  cultivation  with  the  least 
trouble  and  expense  if  he  cut  off  the  smaller  timber 
— four  to  six  inches — throw  it  on  piles,  and  burn  it. 
Then  ring  the  larger  trees,  and  during  the  Summer, 
cut  off  the  sprouts  several  times,  also  cut  down  the 
deadened  trees  and  burn  them  ;  or  he  could  wait  until 
they  fall  and  then  burn  them.  After  the  timber  has 
been  deadened,  the  grass  will  come  nicely,  but  if  noth¬ 
ing  else  is  done,  the  land  will  soon  be  covered  with 
bushes  and  sprouts.  As  soon  as  the  land  has  been 
put  in  condition  as  above  described,  and  plowed,  corn 
could  be  planted,  the  brush  kept  down  by  sprouting 
several  times  during  the  Summer  and,  if  possible, 
grub  some  every  year.  Hickory  trees  ought  to  be 
deadened  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  July  and  the 
first  two  in  August  in  order  to  kill  them  at  once, 
otherwise  all  the  roots  will  sprout  the  following  year. 
A  good  idea  would  be,  after  the  small  timber  has 
been  cut  down  and  the  larger  trees  deadened,  to  turn 
goats  on  the  land.  They  would  keep  down  sprouts 
and  bushes.  l.  w. 

Lutherville,  Ark. 

I  would  deaden  the  timber  any  time  when  the  sap 
is  up  so  that  the  bark  will  slip.  Standing  timber 
deadened  will  rot  out  quicker  than  a  stump,  and 
will  sprout  but  little.  All  of  the  small  trees  would 
rot  out  in  three  years.  The  cost  ought  not  to  exceed 
$5  per  acre  unless  J.  C.  G.  wishes  to  remove  all  large 
stumps  ;  then  it  will  be  more.  I  hardly  think  grass 
will  come  up  to  do  much  good.  v.  w.  r. 

Hoover,  Ark. 

Irrigation  by  a  Water  Ram. 

J.  B.  N.,  Center ,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  gravelly  piece  of  one  acre 
which  I  wish  to  set  to  berries  and  arrange  to  water  from  a  creek 
which  flows  along  one  side  about  six  feet  lower.  I  can  pipe  water 
on  by  going  about  100  rods  up  stream.  Which  would  be  cheaper, 
a  ram  or  a  windmill,  or  to  pipe  it,  not  smaller  than  a  two-inch 
pipe?  The  laud  lies  nearly  level,  not  enough  slope  for  water  to 
run. 

Ans. — This  question  might  have  been  answered 
more  satisfactorily  had  the  full  information  been 
given.  The  cost  of  two-inch  pipe  is  10  cents  a  foot, 
without  carriage,  so  that  it  might  require  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  about  $200  to  pipe  the  water,  and  then  the 
loss  of  quantity  by  friction  for  this  long  distance, 
even  in  a  two-inch  pipe,  would  be  something  to  con¬ 
sider.  It  would  be  the  best  way  to  use  the  water 
from  the  stream,  but  its  rate  of  flow  is  an  element  to 
be  thought  of  in  the  calculation.  If  the  stream  is 
sufficiently  rapid,  a  self-acting  wheel  with  buckets  as 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago  might  be 
used  to  raise  the  water  the  distance  required.  But 
where  there  is  sufficient  fall  for  the  drive-pipe,  a 
water  ram  would,  probably,  be  the  cheapest  and  most 
satisfactory.  The  useful  effect  of  one  of  the  best 
rams  is  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the  force  applied. 
Thus  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  into  the  drive-pipe 
multiplied  by  the  head  in  feet  should  be  equal  to  a 
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little  more  than  twice  the  quantity  delivered  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  height.  An  example  carefully  observed 
may  be  quoted,  and  will  afford  a  good  basis  for  calcu¬ 
lating  the  results  of  rams  of  other  sizes.  Drive-pipe 
was  15  feet  long  and  three-quarter  inch  diameter ; 
slope  of  drive-pipe,  8%  feet;  water  used,  768  cubic 
inches  per  minute  ;  delivery  pipe,  200  feet  long,  three- 
quarter  inch  diameter;  height  of  delivery,  63.4  feet , 
water  delivered,  48  cubic  inches  per  minute.  Then  as 
768x8.8,  is  to  48x63.4,  so  is  100  to  45,  and  the  water 
delivei’ed  by  a  ram  will  be  somewhat  less  than  half 
the  quantity  flowing  into  the  drive-pipe  when  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  height  is  allowed  for. 

The  rule  may  then  be  said  to  be,  in  general,  to  find  the 
quantity  of  water  delivered  by  a  ram  :  Multiply  the 
height  of  head  of  the  drive-pipe  by  the  quantity  of 
water  flowing  through  it  in  a  minute,  for  a  dividend, 
and  for  a  divisor,  take  the  height  of  the  discharge  ;  the 
quotient  will  be  the  quantity  of  water  delivered.  As 
one  square  inch  of  water  flowing  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  water  seven  acres  of  land 
once  a  week,  as  liberally  as  the  average  rainfall,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  make  quite  an  insignificant  stream  do 
very  useful  work  in  the  watering  of  a  garden,  and 
thus  insure  a  full  product  every  year.  One  acre  of 
strawberries  watered  by  means  of  a  small  steam  pump, 
and  a  cistern  for  storage,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
50,000  quarts  of  fruit  in  the  season,  the  fruits  being 
mostly  of  the  largest  size  and  very  numerous,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  much  longer  than  under  ordinary  culture.  It 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  stream  of  water  flow¬ 
ing  one  cubic  inch  a  second,  which  will  be  sufficient, 
with  the  ordinary  rainfall,  for  five  acres  of  land  at 

least.  H.  s. 

Division  of  Income  from  Dairying. 

W.  /I.,  Potoxi,  Mo.  What  would  be  a  fair  compensation  fora 
man  to  milk  one-half  of  15  cows,  and  to  run  the  milk  through  a 
separator,  make  butter  and  do  all  necessary  work  about  the 
spring-house?  Also  to  drive  up  the  cows  from  the  pasture  ad¬ 
joining  the  barn,  or  feed  the  cows  in  Winter  ?  I  have  good  aver¬ 
age  grade  Jerseys,  convenient  barn  and  spring-house  of  the  best 
kind,  and  No.  1  pastures.  I  get  20  cents  for  butter  for  six  months, 
and  85  cents  for  six  months.  I  furnish  everything,  milk  half  the 
cows,  and  have  a  woman  and  husband  to  do  the  rest.  I  am  to 
give  them  a  per  cent  of  the  product.  What  part  should  I  give 
them  in  Summer,  and  what  part  in  Winter?  I  should  have  more 
in  Winter,  as  the  butter  sells  for  more  and  feed  costs  more. 

Ans. — To  answer  this  query  from  a  New  York  State 
standpoint,  one  would  look  at  it  something  in  this 
wise  :  When  the  owner  furnishes  only  the  farm,  and 
the  tenant  all  stock  and  tools,  the  latter  receives  one- 
half  the  proceeds.  When  the  owner  furnishes  farm, 
stock  and  tools,  the  tenant  usually  receives  one-third 
for  doing  the  work.  When  the  tenant,  or  helper,  has 
everything  furnished  by  the  owner,  and  has  only  to 
feed  the  cows,  milk  half  of  them,  and  make  the  but¬ 
ter,  I  should  think  that  he  ought  to  receive  about  one- 
fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds.  I  do  not  think 
much,  if  any,  difference  should  be  made  in  Winter,  for 
while  the  butter  sells  for  more  and  feed  may  cost 
more,  it  is  also  much  more  work  to  feed  the  cows  then 
than  in  Summer.  L.  A. 

Sowing  Awnless  Brome  Grass. 

E.  P.  It.,  Sidney ,  U. — At  what  season  should  Awnless  Brome 
grass  seed  be  sown,  and  how  much  per  acre  ?  May  it  be  sown  in 
corn  with  wheat  in  September  ? 

C.  S.  B.,  Mackinaw,  Mich.-  I  intend  to  try  Bromus  iuermis  on 
one-half  acre  of  light  sandy  land  which  was  cleared  la3t  year, 
and  now  has  a  very  good  crop  of  early  potatoes  on  it.  Which  is 
the  better  time  to  sow  it,  Spring  or  Fall,  and  what  quantity  of 
seed  per  acre  ?  Is  it  best  to  sow  alone  or  with  grain  ? 

Ans. — Sow  about  20  pounds  per  acre.  The  best  time 
is  late  August  or  early  September.  It  may  be  sown 
with  wheat  or  alone,  or  it  may  be  sown  in  the  Spring. 

Ashes  or  Manure  for  Fruits. 

J.  M. ./.,  Bradford,  Tenn. — I  have  three  acres  of  strawberries 
on  rather  thin  land,  but  by  good  cultivation,  I  have  made  a  good 
growth  of  vines.  I  also  have  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  land 
in  a  peach  orchard,  with  itsfirstcrop  of  fruit.  I  can  buy  hard 
wood  ashes  at  the  mill  fresh  from  the  furnace,  good  and  strong, 
at  10  cents  per  barrel.  I  can  get  manure  from  the  stable  at 
25  cents  per  load,  mixed  largely  with  sawdust.  The  hauling  in 
both  cases  is  the  same  (1*4  mile).  Which  will  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able,  at  what  season  ought  each  to  be  applied,  and  at  what  rate 
per  acre  ? 

Ans. — A  barrel  of  wood  ashes  and  a  ton  of  average 
stable  manure  contain  the  following  comparative 
amounts  of  plant  food  : 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Plios.  Acid. 

Barrel  of  wood  ashes .  0  6  2 

Ton  of  Manure .  10  13  6 

A  “  load  ”  is  an  indefinite  measure  of  value — with 
you,  probably,  this  would  mean  less  than  a  ton.  For 
25  cents,  you  can  buy,  in  the  ashes,  about  as 
much  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  you  can  in  a  ton 
of  the  manure,  and  that  is  all.  The  ashes,  under  the 
circumstances  you  mention,  are  likely  to  prove  more 
reliable  than  the  manure,  and  we  would  buy  them 
first.  Put  them  on  the  peach  orchard  ;  you  may  safely 
use  one  ton  to  the  acre.  There  is  no  nitrogen  in 
ashes,  but  you  can  obtain  that  by  sowing  cow  peas  or 
Crimson  clover  in  the  orchard.  The  ashes  are  best 
used  by  broadcasting  them  on  plowed  or  cultivated 
land,  and  then  harrowing  them  in.  By  sowing  peas 
or  clover  you  get  a  double  benefit  from  the  ashes, 
since  they  not  only  fertilize  the  trees  but  give  a  large 


crop  of  peas  or  clover.  We  would  not  use  the  manure 
in  the  orchard,  but  if  at  all,  would  apply  as  a  mulch 
to  the  strawberries.  This  crop  has  greater  need  of 
the  nitrogen  than  the  peach  trees.  We  would  use  a 
fair  quantity  of  the  ashes  between  the  rows  of  berries, 
well  cultivated  in,  and  apply  the  manure  when  the 
ground  freezes,  over  the  vines. 

Fall  Laying  in  Ducks. 

T.  C.  F.,  Indiana. — What  care  and  treatment  should  be  given 
ducks  to  induce  Fall  laying  ?  Is  there  any  special  difficulty  in 
getting  Fall-laid  duck  eggs  to  hatch  ? 

Ans. — To  induce  Fall  laying,  ducks  should  have 
practically  the  same  treatment  as  for  Winter  laying. 
Begin  at  once  to  feed  them  meat.  A  good  ration  is 
composed  of  four  parts  of  corn  meal,  four  parts  of 
wheat  bran,  and  one  part  of  ground  meat,  with  about 
one  pint  of  charcoal  and  a  small  handful  of  salt  to 
each  one-half  bushel  of  mixed  feed  ;  also  add  a  large 
handful  of  good  sharp  grit.  This  should  be  fed  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  all  they  will  eat  readily,  care  being 
taken  not  to  overfeed.  They  should  have  a  light  feed 
of  wheat,  corn  and  oats  at  noon.  It  is  best  where 
practicable,  to  allow  them  free  range  ;  when  this  is 
impossible,  they  must  be  supplied  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  green  food.  This  may  consist  of  green 
corn  fodder,  grass,  refuse  cabbage  and  other  vege¬ 
tables,  in  fact,  almost  anything  green.  They  will 
eat  many  kinds  of  weeds  with  a  relish,  and  there  is 
no  more  sure  way  of  killing  weeds  than  feeding  to 
ducks.  There  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  Fall 
eggs  to  hatch  as  those  laid  in  Winter,  and  if  the  ducks 
are  properly  mated  and  eared  for,  the  eggs  should 
hatch  well ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  ducklings  will  not  be 
so  profitable  as  the  early-Spring  ducks.  J.  K.  s. 

Hens  with  Indigestion. 

A.  B.,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. — What  .ails  my  hens?  As  the 
first  symptoms,  they  sit  around  with  their  eyes  shut,  do  not  eat  or 
drink;  their  droppings  are  yellowish  and  dark  green.  Some  live 
two  days,  some  a  week,  and  a  few  get  well.  When  opened,  I  find 
the  liver  twice  the  usual  size,  the  gall  very  large;  the  liver  next 
to  the  gall  Is  dark  green.  The  feed  has  been  buckwheat  and 
corn.  They  have  free  run. 

Ans. — The  symptoms  described  by  A.  B.  indicate 
that  his  fowls  are  suffering  from  indigestion.  It  may 
be  caused  by  lack  of  suitable  grit  on  their  range,  or 
from  feeding  too  much  corn  and  buckwheat.  It  is  not 
as  generally  known  as  it  should  be  that,  though 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  etc.,  are  all  excellent 
feed,  any  one  of  them,  when  fed  almost  exclusively, 
will  cause  indigestion,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
diseases  to  which  fowls  are  subject  can  be  traced  di¬ 
rectly  to  indigestion.  I  would  suggest  that  A.  B. 
change  the  feed,  giving  them  a  mash  in  the  morning, 
equal  parts  of  wheat  bran,  ground  oats  or  oat  feed, 
and  corn  meal,  with  about  10  per  cent  each  of  ground 
meat,  cake  meal,  and  ground  charcoal,  moistened  and 
fed  only  what  they  will  clean  up  readily,  and  at  night, 
give  them  a  very  light  feed  of  grain.  Place  some  good 
sharp  grit  where  they  can  reach  it ;  this  may  consist 
of  broken  crockery  or  even  glass,  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  good  wife’s  best  dishes.  Be  sure  that  they 
have  plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water  to  drink,  and  that 
there  are  no  stagnant  or  filthy  pools  for  them  to 
drink  from,  which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  sickness  in 
fowls  during  warm  weather.  ,x.  E.  s. 

The  Potato-Stalk  Weevil. 

C.  B.  P.,  Pittxville,  Pa. — I  send  you  a  package  containing  a  piece 
of  potato  vine  having  a  worm  or  maggot  in  it  ?  Does  this  consti¬ 
tute  part,  or  all,  of  the  blight  we  hear  so  much  about  ?  What  is 
the  remedy  for  it? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SLINGEBLAND. 

The  piece  of  potato  stalk  sent  contained  a  grub  of 
the  Potato-stalk  weevil  (Trichobaris  trinotata).  The 
adult  insect  is  a  small  snout  beetle  not  quite  so  large 
as  the  Plum  curculio,  but  similarly  built.  Briefly  told, 
its  life  story  is  this  :  The  eggs  are  laid  by  the  beetle 
in  tender  portions  of  the  stem,  and  as  soon  as  the 
grub  hatches,  it  mines  downward  in  the  tender  pith, 
and  when  nearly  full-grown,  reaches  the  main  stem. 
Here  it  mines  out  the  whole  pith  down  to  the  root, 
then  mines  back  up  the  stem  nearly  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  or  a  little  above,  where  it  gnaws  a  hole  in 
the  woody  portion  out  to  the  bark.  Here  the  grub 
changes  to  a  pupa,  and  later  to  the  adult  weevil.  The 
injury  is  usually  noticed  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
and  the  adult  beetles  begin  emerging  early  in  August. 
The  pest  breeds,  also,  in  the  stem  of  horse  nettle, 
and  in  several  species  of  ground  cherry. 

The  tunneling  out  of  the  pith  causes  the  stalk  to* 
wilt  soon  and  finally,  the  leaves  turn  brown  and  die, 
thus  giving  the  plant  a  “  blighted  ”  appearance.  No, 
this  insect  is  not  the  cause  of  the  potato  blight  which 
is  so  prevalent  throughout  the  country  nearly  every 
year.  This  blight  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  Stalk  weevil.  In  limited  locali¬ 
ties,  during  certain  seasons,  this  weevil  is  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  to  “  blight  ”  a  large  proportion  of  the  vines, 
possibly  as  many  as,  or  more  than,  does  the  fungous- 
disease  ;  both  the  insect  and  the  fungus,  doubtless, 
often  work  in  the  same  field  or  in  the  same  potato  hill. 
I  have  never  seen  the  two  “blights”  together,  so  am 


unable  to  point  out  all  the  distinctive  differences  ;  but 
I  would  expect  to  find  the  plants  first  wilting  from 
the  work  of  the  weevil. 

The  only  remedy  that  has  been  recommended  for 
the  Potato-stalk  weevil  is  to  pull  the  vines  as  soon  as 
they  show  signs  of  wilting,  and  burn  them,  roots  and 
all.  Do  not  wait  until  it  is  time  to  dig  the  potatoes, 
for  then  many  of  the  beetles  will  have  emerged.  Prob¬ 
ably,  about  July  15  is  the  proper  time. 

The  Brown  Rot  in  Plums. 

A.  W.  F.,  Whitehall,  III.— I  have  five  trees  of  the  Burbank  plum, 
which  bore  their  first  crop  this  year,  and  although  they  have  been 
set  out  but  two  years,  I  believe  they  had  two  bushels  of  fruit  per 
tree.  When  the  fruit  was  about  two-thirds  grown,  it  began  to 
rot,  and  did  not  stop  as  long  as  there  was  a  plum  on  the  trees. 
Not  a  plum  got  fully  ripe  on  the  entire  lot  of  trees.  I  plucked  a 
few  before  they  were  quite  ripe,  and  am  holding  them  to  see 
which  they  will  do,  ripen  or  rot.  Now  what  was  the  matter  .and 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  Trees  of  the  Abundance  stood  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  Burbank  and  were  affected  only  a  little.  Is  it 
characteristic  of  the  Burbank  to  act  in  this  way  ?  If  it  is,  I  want 
none  of  it.  These  trees  were  a  sight  to  see.  People  came  to  my 
place  just  to  see  the  loads  of  fruit  they  held,  and  now  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  answer  questions  about  them. 

Ans. — The  rot  which  affected  the  Burbank  plums 
was  almost  surely  the  Brown  rot.  It  also  affects  the 
peach  and  cherry.  Moist,  warm  weather  induces  a 
rapid  spread  of  the  malady.  Some  varieties  of  the 
peach  and  cherry,  as  well  as  of  the  plum,  are  more 
easily  affected  than  others.  The  Burbank  plum  is  not 
so  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  disease  as  some, 
but  it  is  not  so  subject  to  it  as  some  other  kinds.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  discard  it  on  that  account.  As  a 
preventive,  the  application  of  the  copper  remedies 
pays  best.  Just  before  the  buds  swell  in  the  Spring, 
use  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
25  gallons  of  water.  When  the  buds  are  swelling  spray 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Repeat  this  when  the  fruit  is 
well  formed.  When  it  is  nearly  grown,  spray  with 
the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper,  made  according 
to  the  printed  formula  which  is  easily  found  in  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  and  books.  This  ought  to  be  sufficient 
even  in  a  bad  season  for  rot.  ii.  e.  v.  d. 

Double  Stocks  and  Petunias. 

B. ,  Long  Inland.— 1.  Last  year,  I  bought  the  seed  of  double  Ten- 
weeks  stock,  which  came  about  75  percent  double.  This  year, 
from  the  same  source,  less  than  10  per  cent  is  double.  What  is 
the  reason?  2.  How  is  the  seed  of  double  Petunias  raised.  I 
never  got  more  than  20  per  cent  double,  sometimes  none.  What 
is  the  cause  of  that  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Ten-weeks’ stock  succeeds  best  in  a  cool 
season,  and  our  hot  Summer  would  be  very  likely  to 
cause  the  large  percentage  of  single  flowers.  Any 
check  to  growth  causes  premature  flowering,  and  de¬ 
teriorates  the  individual  flowers.  All  double  flowers 
have  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  single  form.  2.  The 
seed  of  double  Petunias  is  obtained  by  crossing 
single  flowers  with  the  pollen  from  double  ones.  The 
double  flowers  do  not  bear  seed,  and  naturally  quite 
a  proportion  of  the  seedlings  will  retain  the  character 
of  the  pistillate  flowers.  From  30  to  50  per  cent 
double  seems  the  usual  proportion.  The  finest  double 
Petunias  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  number  of 
fine  double  flowers  produced  depends  somewhat  upon 
cultivation.  It  is  asserted  by  practical  growers  that 
very  often  the  seedlings  which  look  strongest  and 
most  vigorous  at  the  start  are  the  single  ones,  the 
doubles  being  rather  more  slender  at  first,  and  this 
may  often  lead  to  the  rejection  of  plants  that  would 
produce  double  flowers.  Many  florists  only  sow  seed 
sold  as  double  Petunias,  depending  on  this  for  their 
stock  of  singles,  the  colors  being,  as  a  rule,  finer  than 
those  produced  by  single  seed. 

Germination  of  Hardy  Catalpa  Seed. 

E.  P.  It.,  Ohio. — I  bought  an  ounce  of  Hardy  Catalpa  seed  two 
or  three  years  ago,  but  failed  to  get  a  single  seed  to  germinate. 
How  should  the  seed  be  treated  and  planted  ? 

Ans. — There  should  be  no  difficulty  about  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  Hardy  Catalpa  seeds.  They  may  be  sown 
precisely  as  we  would  sow  peas,  though  not  so  deep. 
Fully  cover  the  seeds  and  keep  them  moist  until  they 
sprout. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mulberry  Cuttings. — J.  D.  B.,  New  Lexington,  Pa. — Some  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  mulberry  may  be  grown  from  cuttings  with  consid¬ 
erable  ease,  but  the  common  method  of  propagating  this  fruit  is 
by  grafting  or  budding.  Seedlings  should  be  grown  in  nursery 
rows  for  this  purpose. 

Thrashing  Sorghum  Seed. — J.  G.  L.,  Bloomfield,  Ind. — For 
thrashing  sorghum  or  cane  seed,  an  ordinary  steam-power  do  ver- 
huller,  when  properly  adjusted,  will  do  reasonably  good  work. 
You  will  have  to  use  great  care  in  curing  the  seed  in  order  to 
market  it  in  good  condition. 

Plowing  Under  Cow  Peas. — E.  B.  E.,  Marietta,  Pa. — With  us, 
the  best  time  to  plow  under  cow  pea  vines  is  iu  the  Spring.  We 
let  them  grow  as  long  as  they  will  until  frost, when  they  die  down 
and  form  a  mat  upon  the  ground  through  the  Wiuter.  They 
partly  decay  before  Spring,  and  are  then  readily  worked  under 
in  time  for  any  Spring  crop.  We  have  found  it  useful  to  work  the 
ground  over  first  with  a  disk  or  Cutaway  harrow,  and  then  to 
plow  under  the  chopped  vines.  Of  course,  where  some  grain  crop 
is  to  follow  the  cow  peas,  they  must  be  plowed  under  this  Fall. 
About  September  1  will  be  the  proper  time,  and  we  would  prefer 
to  run  over  with  the  disk  or  Cutaway  two  or  three  days  before 
plowing  under.  If  plowed  under  when  green,  you  should  use  a 
quantity  of  lime  with  the  cow  peas  before  seeding  to  grain  or 
grass. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DB.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

Inflammation  of  Eyes  in  Cattle. 

I  have  some  cattle  which,  I  think,  have  the 
pink-eye.  Quite  a  number  have  sore  eyes,  and 
two  have  gone  entirely  blind.  A  white  scum 
comes  over  the  eyes.  They  are  running  cn  past¬ 
ure.  What  can  I  do  for  them  ?  K.  l.  c. 

South  Dakota. 

The  affected  cattle  should  be  confined 
where  they  will  be  in  the  shade.  Then 
with  a  catnel’s-hair  brush,  moisten  the 
eyes  several  times  daily  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  lotion  :  Lead  acetate,  one  dram  ; 
morphia  sulphate,  one-quarter  dram  ; 
water,  one  pint.  If  the  inflammation  is 
severe,  it  would  be  well  to  give  each  cow 
a  pound  dose  of  Epsom  salts. 

Chronic  Constipation  in  a  Horse, 

We  have  a  10-year-old  horse,  weighs  about  1,500 
pounds.  East  Winter  we  bad  to  keep  giving  him 
bran,  linseed  oil  and  potatoes  to  keep  his  bowels 
open.  As  soon  as  he  was  on  grass,  he  seemed 
all  right,  but  as  soon  as  we  feed  him  hay,  he  be¬ 
comes  costive,  and  seems  to  be  getting  worse. 
What  can  we  do  for  him  ?  lie  is  a  hearty  eater. 

Michigan.  a.  m.  c. 

Give  one  of  the  following  powders  in 
the  feed  night  and  morning  :  Powdered 
nux  vomica,  three  ounces ;  sulphate  of 
soda,  16  ounces  ;  gentian,  eight  ounces  ; 
mix  and  divide  into  16  powders.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  powders  until  the  bowels  are 
sufficiently  relaxed,  then  omit  until  re¬ 
quired  again.  If  you  have  the  conven¬ 
iences  for  cutting  the  hay,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  feeding  chop  feed  twice  daily.  A 
grain  ration  made  of  one  part  each  by 
weight  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran 
with  one-fourth  part  old-process  linseed 
meal  will,  perhaps,  keep  the  bowels  mov¬ 
ing.  Little  or  no  corn  should  be  given. 

Barbed  Wire  Cut  on  a  Colt. 

My  two-year-old  filly  cut  her  leg  on  a  barbed 
wire  about  six  weeks  ago,  just  above  the  frout 
knee.  The  wound  is  healing  slowly  owing  to  the 
muscle  (not  a  tendon)  which  works  in  the  wound. 
The  joint  is  not  stiff,  but  stays  quite  large.  Can 
1  do  anything  to  get  the  joint  down  to  natural 
size  ?  I  am  washing  the  wound  in  soft  water 
with  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  added,  and 
rubbing  the  joint  with  a  spavin  cure.  j.  c. 

Michigan. 

Give  no  attention  to  the  swelling  of 
the  knee  until  after  the  wound  has 


potash  may  be  followed  by  a  course  of 
arsenic  if  desirable — two  tablespoonfuls 
of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  once 
daily,  to  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Periodic  Ophthalmia. 

Will  you  give  treatment  for  periodic  ophthal¬ 
mia  ?  Does  it  affect  mares  after  10  years  old  ? 

New  York.  i.  r.  w. 

There  is  no  known  remedy  or  treat¬ 
ment  that  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  attacks  of  periodic  ophthalmia.  It 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  the 
horse  is  treated  or  not,  blindness  almost 
invariably  results  after  seven  to  ten  at¬ 
tacks.  The  severity  of  the  attacks  may 
be  somewhat  lessened  and  the  period  of 
recurrence  lengthened  by  a  course  of 
tonics,  together  with  improved  hygiene, 
to  put  the  animal  in  the  best  possible 
health.  As  a  tonic,  one  of  the  following 
powders  may  be  given  in  the  feed  twice 
daily :  powdered  nux  vomica  and  dry 
sulphate  of  iron,  of  each  four  ounces ; 
sulphate  of  soda,  one  pound  ;  gentian, 
eight  ounces ;  mix  and  make  into  32 
powders.  The  disease  usually  attacks 
young  horses,  being  most  prevalent  dur¬ 
ing  the  teething  period,  or  from  two  to 
six  years  of  age  ;  but  it  may  attack  either 
horses  or  mares  of  any  age.  It  rarely 
occurs,  however,  after  the  age  of  10  years. 

Wind-Galls  on  a  Horse. 

How  can  I  cure  a  horse  of  wind-galls  ?  The 
horse  is  of  medium  age,  well  kept,  used  only  for 
light  driving,  and  not  much  of  that,  grained 
light,  not  been  strained  that  I  know  of.  There 
are  puffs  at  the  fetlock  of  both  hind  feet,  and 
those  joints  are  very  weak  and  loose.  r.  p. 

New  York. 

Wind-galls  can,  usually,  be  readily  re¬ 
duced  if  not  of  too  long  standing  ;  but 
they  are  very  liable  to  return  as  soon  as 
the  horse  is  again  put  to  active  work. 
They  are  usually  only  a  blemish,  and 
rarely  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of 
the  animal.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  it 
is  questionable  whether  it  is  not  better 
to  let  them  alone  than  to  attempt  treat¬ 
ment.  To  remove  the  puffs,  blister  with 
the  biniodide  of  mercury  (biniodide  of 
mercury,  one  dram  ;  cerate  of  canthar- 
ides  ointment,  one  ounce  ;  mix).  In  the 


entirely  healed.  The  swelling  will  then, 
probably,  all  go  down  without  treat¬ 
ment.  Should  any  remain  after  two  or 
three  weeks,  rub  the  knee  with  ammonia 
liniment,  and  repeat  every  two  or  three 
days  if  necessary,  until  blistered.  If  the 
cut  do  not  heal  satisfactorily  under  the 
present  treatment,  wash  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  one 
ounce,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  six  drams, 
dissolved  in  one  quart  of  water,  to  be 
well  shaken  before  using.  After  wash¬ 
ing,  dust  with  iodoform. 

Abscesses  on  a  Horse. 

My  horse,  eight  years  old,  has  been  ailing  for 
some  time.  Last  year,  he  was  swollen  at  the 
glands  on  both  sides  of  his  jaw ;  I  lanced  it,  and 
the  pus  and  matter  discharged  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  the  opening  healed  up  nicely.  In  about 
two  weeks,  he  was  swollen  alQng  the  left  side 
behind  his  fore  leg  to  a  very  l.arge  size.  In  about 
two  weeks,  I  lanced  hun  there,  and  I  believe,  in 
the  course  of  one  week.  he  discharged  fully  one 
gallon  of  pus.  Since  then  it  has  been  discharging 
steadily,  and  refuses  to  heal.  I  have  given  him 
condition  powders  to  purify  his  blood  and  get  his 
system  in  good  condition,  and  still  the  opening 
refuses  to  heal  or  the  horse  to  get  in  any  better 
condition.  Before  he  Tyas  ailing,  he  was  in  good 
condition,  now  he  is  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton, 
but  has  a  good  appetite  and  eats  his  feed  regu¬ 
larly.  What  is  the  trouble  and  a  remedy  ? 

Pennsylvania,.  a.  m.  b. 

This  is  a  ease  that  ought  to  be  person¬ 
ally  examined  and  treated  by  a  qualified 
veterinary  surgeon.  If  unable  to  secure 
such  personal  examination,  try  the  fol¬ 
lowing  course  of  treatment :  Syringe 
out  the  abscess  daily  with  a  solution  of 
lead  acetate,  eight  drams  ;  sulphate  of 
zinc,  six  drams ;  water,  one  quart  ;  to 
be  well  shaken  before  using.  Apply  an 
active  blister  (biniodide  of  mercury,  one 
dram  ;  cerate  of  cantharides  ointment, 
one  ounce ;  mix)  all  around  the  abscess 
to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  sore  or 
opening.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
blister  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  raw  surface.  Internally  give  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  following  solution: 
iodide  of  potash,  three  ounces ;  soft 
water,  one  pint  ;  mix.  The  iodide  of 


present  case,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
strengthen  the  whole  joint,  it  would  be 
well  first  to  blister  the  whole  joint  by 
an  application  of  ammonia  liniment 
(aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil,  equal 
parts,  well  shaken  together).  It  will  be 
necessary  to  allow  the  horse  to  rest  dur¬ 
ing  the  treatment. 


Nervous  People 

Are  great  sufferers  and  they  deserve  sym¬ 
pathy  rather  than  censure.  Their  blood 
is  poor  and  thin  and  their  nerves  are  con¬ 
sequently  weak.  Such  people  find  relief 
and  cure  in  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  because  it 
purifies  and  enriches  the  blood  and  gives 
it  power  to  feed,  strengthen  and  sustain 
the  nerves.  If  you  are  nervous  and  can¬ 
not  sleep,  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and 
realize  its  nerve  strengthening  power. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills.  25  cents. 


Pot  Grown 
Strawberry  Plants 

will  bear  crop  next  eeaisn,  Fruit  tree® 
celery,  ctbbege  pleats,  etc. — everythin, 
in  the  nursery  line  Send  your  eddrrsj  f« 
our  free  Summer  end  Autumn  c*.taic£  js. 


T.  i.  DWYER  A  SON.  Cornwall.  N.  Y. 


H§T  POT-GROWN 


Strawberry  Plants 

set  out  this  summer  will 
give  a  full  crop  next  June 
Our  Mid-Summer  Catalogue  free  for  tne  aoking. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


714  Chestnut  St., 
PHILADELPHIA 


PflTTCn  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Price-List 
rU  I  I  LU  free.  T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants;  choice  varieties.  50c. 
•doz.  Cir.  Mt.  Prospect  Nurseries,  Binghamton,  N.  V. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


$1.00  per  thousand. 
H.  L.  SQUIRK-i. 
Good  Ground,  N  Y. 


For  the  best  in  the  nursery  line,  both  In 

FRUITS  AND  ORNAMENTALS 

and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times,  consult 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  I  f,  Painesvllle,  Ohio. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Catalogues  free. 


PEAGH 

APPLE 

PEAR 

Trees  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON&CO., 

Village  Nurseries , 
1IIGHTST0WN.  N.  J. 

Tl 

Rl 

El 

■  I’riees  low.  Fall  catalogue  free. 
Established  1809.  150  acres. 

■  The  Geo.  a. Sweet  NurseryCo. 

m  1^  Box  1605,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

PFAPM  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  cheap. 

iLnUn  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Fall  Seeds  and  BulbsL,".:^ 

SPECIALTY  Do  you  want  any  of  the  above '!  If  so, 
write  for  my  1 1  I’d  circular  describing  them.  I  am 
headquarters  for  home-grown  seeds,  and  am  prepared 
to  quote  low-down  prices  for  all  these  Seeds  and 
Bulbs  in  quantities.  See  my  exhibit  at  Williams 
Grove,  Grangers'  Picnic.  Circulars  mailed  free  on 
application.  HARRY  L.  HOLMES.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


POTASH. 

To  underfeed  and  overwork 
an  animal  is  not  economy.  It 
is  equally  unwise  to  treat  your 
soil  in  like  manner.  In  these 
days  of  small  profits  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  largest  crops 
from  the  least  number  of  acres. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by 
thorough  cultivation,  suitable 
rotation  and  proper  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Failures  occur  when¬ 
ever  fertilizers  are  deficient  in 
Potash. 

If  you  want  to  learn  all  about  fertilizers,  their  com¬ 
position,  use  and  effect,  send  for  our  free  illustrated 
pamphlets  on  this  subject. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Pufly  UULnof  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
ilUUJ  fl  Ileal  Write  tor  prices,  stating  amount 
wanted.  J.  M.  PECK.  Stafford.  N.  Y. 


SICK  I)  WHEATS — Cir.  free.  Compares  yields  mostly 
advertised.  Saves  1#  experimenting.  (McKinley 
wheat  wanted).Smith’sPotatoFarm,Manchester,N.Y 


SEED  WHEAT, 

Send  forcircular.  MAHLON  SAG KK. Orangeville, Pa 


CHOICE  WESTERN 
NEW  YORK 


Seed  Wheat 


White,  bald  head. ‘‘Gold  Coin”  and  ”  No.  6,”  Red, 
bearded.  “  Golden  Cross.”  three  or  more  bushels,  in¬ 
cluding  new  bag,  $1  per  bushel.  Sample  free.  Cash 
with  order.  Money  order  office,  Caledonia.  N.  V. 

Also,  A.  J.  C.  C.  Calves,  bull  and  heifer,  will  sell 
cheap.  D.  C.  McPHEKSON  SEED  CO.. 

Garbutt.  Monroe  County.  N.  Y. 


Jones  Wheats. 

My  wheats  are  noted  for  strong  straw,  large  yield, 
and  are  the  most  popular  and  profitable  grown.  New- 
Light  Amber  Longberry  lias  a  record  of  54!4  bushels. 
Originator  of  Early  Arcadian,  Diamond  Grit,  Genesee 
Giant,  Bearded  Winter  Fife,  Early  Red  Clawson, 
and  others.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  N.  JONES.  Newark.  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 


RUDY  SEED  WHEAT 

20  acres  averaged  over  45  bu.  per  acre  in  1897.  We  tried 
over  80  varieties  the  last  tew  years,  and  Rudy  seems 
the  surest  against  tly  and  rust,  has  very  bright,  stiff 
straw,  grain  long,  ver^  hard  and  heavy.  Price.  $2 
per  measured  bushel  of  08  to  05  pounds.  Seed  pure. 

JOHN  HERR  SHENK.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Also.  Irish  Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes.  5c.  V  lb.,  $4.50  V  bbl. 


Danish  Ball  Cabbage^KSESI^ 

pound  prepaid.  T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.Y. 
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Profits 


of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  Crops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  for  l‘JTome  Mixing.” 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  We  have  no  agents. 
Send  for  circular.  Low  prices  for  carload 
lots.  York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


Primenn  Plnuor- L000  bu.  home-grown  Crimson 
UllllloUII  UIUVCI  Clover  Seed  for  Sale. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford.  Del. 


HOW  TO  GROW  MUSHROOMS 

buyers  or  intending  buyers  of  spawn:  to  Others,  10c. 
New  supplement  on  out-door  culture  by  JOHN  G. 
Gardner,  included.  First  importation  of  the  new 
spawn  due  at  this  port  Aug.  25.  I’rices  on  application. 
G.  C.  Watson,  Juniper  &  Walnut  St..  l’hila.,  l’a. 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 

(LATE  OF  15  JOHN  STREET) 

Are  now  Established  in  their  New  Building, 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


CATALOGUE  OF 

Bulbs  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds 

For  FALL  SOWING,  will  be  ready  August  20, 
and  Mailed  free  on  application. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THB 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.’' 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


SJASr  Trull  BOOK 

HA kOwLKI  Millions  ofmarketsorl 


exact  orchard  information ;»  dne  We  PAY  l  Bf  IGH I 

colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  10C  photos, 
of  market  sorts  y,  .  gr.  _  _  j  cost  LESS,  vet 

old  &  new;  .Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da-  UleCv  tetter  quality 

■vis;  Elberta,  Red  June  Jap— EVERYTHING.  u  impouibl*. 


afU 


Lfe.lSlANA,  MO 
_  fUri,  Me. 

5  Reexport,  Rl. 
BaasrSlIe,  3.Y. 


POTATOES 

TRUCK 

CORN 

OATS 


High  Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  “iSSfleiJtStMiH:  el- 
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SAVE  M ONE Y«— DIRECT  SALES  TO  FARMERS. 

You  hive  the  benefit  if  the  Agents’  Commission  and  the  Middleman's  profit. 

ANALYSIS  Acid-  Ammonia.  Actual  Potash, 

per  ceil 

Ptire  Raw  Bone  Meal .  22  to  25 

Scientific  Cora  &  Grain  Fertilizer  9  to  10 

Scientific  Economy  Fertilizer .  9  to  10 

Scientific  Tobacco  Fertilizer .  It  to  12 

Scientific  Potato  Fertilizer... .  9  to  10 

Bone  and  Meat .  13  to  15 


For  samples  and  book,  write  P.  O.  Box  1017 


per  cent. 

22  to  25 

per  cent. 

4  to  5 

per  cent. 

$22  OO 

9  to  10 

2  to  3 

2  to  3 

l6  OO 

9  to  10 

2^  to  3^ 

4  to  6 

20  OO 

It  to  12 

3  to  4 

4  to  6 

21  OO 

9  to  JO 

3)4  to  4% 

6  to  7 

23  OO 

13  to  15 

4  to  5 

18  oo 

riFIC  FERTILIZER  CO., 

Herr’s  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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INTERESTING  NOTES  FROM 
SIR  J.  B.  LA  WES. 

Dated  July  24,  we  have  received  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  from  Dr.  Lawes,  from  which 
we  are  taking  the  liberty  to  quote  a  few 
paragraphs  : 

“  We  (that  is  to  say  my  younger  assist¬ 
ant,  as  1  must  call  him,  although  he  is 
over  80  years  of  age,  J.  H.  Gilbert),  are 
still  hard  at  work,  and  we  generally 
publish  not  less  than  two  papers  each 
year  ;  our  last  was  upon  the  sugar  beet. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  making  sugar  in  this 
country,  but  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
hear  much  more  about  it.  Our  climate 
is  too  cold.  It  requires  about  70  degrees 
F. ,  while  our  hottest  week  in  the  year  is 
not  more  than  60  degrees  F. 

“  I  feel  very  confident  that,  if  I  could 
place  my  wheat  fields  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  world  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  various  grain  crops,  the  effect  of  the 
different  manures  would  be  very  similar. 

“  I  do  not  require  any  experiments  to 
tell  me  that,  if  you  require  great  corn 
crops,  you  must  have  an  abundance  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  soil,  or  that  all  of  the 
organic  or  combustible  matter  comes 
from  the  atmosphere  and  not  from  the 
soil.” . 

I)k.  Lawks  heartily  favors  an  alliance 
between  England  and  the  United  States, 
lie  writes:  “The  one  thing  that  has 
given  me  more  real  pleasure  than  any 
thing  that  has  occurred  for  a  long  time 
is  the  prospect  of  a  close  alliance  be¬ 
tween  your  country  and  our  own.” . 

Dr.  Lawks  was  born  in  1814.  He  is 
now,  therefore,  over  84  years  old.  His 
father  died  in  1822.  J.  B.  Lawes  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Brasenose  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  from  which  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1835.  He  afterwards  further 
pursued  the  study  of  chemistry  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Somewhat  later  he  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  property  at  liotliamsted,  and 
began  tin  experiments  in  agricultural 
chemistry,  the  grand  results  of  which 
are  well  known  to  the  civilized  word.  In 
1843  he  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gilbert,  who  was  then  26  years  of  age. 
So  closely  have  the  names  of  these  two 
grand  men  been  associated,  that  the 
name  of  one  is  rarely  mentioned  without 
that  of  the  other. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  American 
paper  favored  with  Dr.  Lawes’s  agricul¬ 
tural  contributions,  and  it  was  the  first 
to  present  his  likeness  to  the  American 
public.  His  first  portrait  appeared  in 
these  columns  in  December,  1878 . 

Among  the  several  hundred  little  ever¬ 
greens  sent  to  us  by  mail  two  years  ago, 
late  in  the  Fall,  by  Robert  Douglas  & 
Sons,  of  Waukegan,  Ill.,  was  a  Douglas 
Golden  juniper.  It  is  a  trailer  about 
one  foot  high  by  two  to  three  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  in  its  way  a  perfect  little 
beauty,  retaining  its  bright  golden  color 
during  the  entire  Summer.  It  has  proved 
thus  far  quite  hardy . 

About  the  Willard  Plum. — We  have 
told  our  readers  that  the  three  Willard 
plum  trees  at  the  Rural  Grounds  were 
diseased.  One  of  them  died.  The  disease 
is  the  Shot-hole  fungus,  according  to  the 
fungologist  of  Cornell  University.  At 
the  Rural  Grounds,  the  Willard  has 
proved  among  the  earliest  of  the  Japs. 
Nothing  else  may  be  said  in  its  favor, 
except  that  it  may  be  of  value  for  jams 
and  preserves,  and  that  it  is  not  injured 
by  the  curculio.  No  one  would  care  to 
eat  it  out  of  hand  after  a  bite.  In  this 
opinion,  our  respected  friend,  Mr.  S.  1). 
Willard,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  does  not  quite 
concur.  He  writes : 

The  feature  you  refer  to  in  regard  to  the  foliage 
of  the  Willard  plum  showing  purplish  and  red,  is 
a  condition  I  have  noticed  since  we  first  began 
to  grow  it,  yet  I  have  seen  no  instances  where 
this  has  seemed  to  weaken  or  imperil  the  life  of 


the  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  this  variety  has, 
with  us,  been  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  all  of  the 
Japan  plums. 

But  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  who  has  had,  more  than  any  other 
person,  to  do  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Japan  plums,  fully  agrees  with  us. 
He  writes  : 

I  notice  that  your  Willard  plums  are  blighting. 

I  congratulate  you.  You,  probably,  do  not  realize 
how  fortunate  you  are,  that  is,  if  they  are  no 
better  there  than  here.  It  was  one  of  my  importa¬ 
tions  from  Japan,  and  would  never  have  been 
sent  out,  but  a  Louisiana  nurseryman  begged  a 
few  buds  of  all  the  new  kinds  before  they  had 
fruited,  which  were  received  tinder  numbers 
without  names.  As  soon  as  it  fruited,  13  years 
ago,  it  was  promptly  discarded  as  utterly  worth¬ 
less.  Here  it  is  very  small,  not  very  early  when 
compared  with  many  others.  Fruit  insignificant 
in  size,  quality  absent  altogether.  Tree  dwarfish, 
unproductive  and  sickly.  Nature  has  been  In 
your  favor  in  this  instance . 

A  New  Swket-Corn  Disease. — A  few 
weeks  ago,  we  told  our  readers  that  a 
peculiar  disease  was  raging,  so  to  say, 
among  the  early  corn  growing  in  the 
fields  about  the  Rural  Grounds.  We 
could  discover  no  cause.  The  plants 
simply  wilted  and  died.  One  plant  was 
sent  to  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  with  the  request  for  information 
regarding  the  cause.  Director  Jordan 
kindly  replies  by  sending  us  two  bulle¬ 
tins  regarding  this  disease  with  this 
comment :  “I  regret  to  state  that  the 
study  of  this  disease  has  not  progressed 
far  enough  to  allow  a  definite  recommen¬ 
dation  as  to  prevention.” 

We  quote  from  the  bulletins*: 

In  the  market  gardens  of  Long  Island,  early 
varieties  of  sweet  corn  are  much  subject  to  a 
wilt  disease  in  which  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
of  the  plant  are  gorged  with  multitudes  of  short, 
yellow  bacilli.  *  *  * 

The  disease  seems  to  be  confined  to  sweet  corn, 
and  is  most  destructive  to  early  varieties.  Field 
corn  and  pop  corn  are  entirely  exempt.  Outside 
of  Long  Island,  it  is  positively  known  to  occur 
only  in  Iowa,  but,  probably,  careful  search  will 
show  that  it  is  widely  spread.  It  is  disseminated 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  germs  which  cling  to  the 
seed,  but  also  by  manure,  implements  and  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  soil.  As  for  remedial  measures,  the 
principal  things  to  be  observed  are:  1,  Care  in 
the  selection  of  seed,  aud,  2,  the  planting  of  re¬ 
sistant  varieties.  Lime  and  sulphur,  applied  to 
the  soil,  have  been  tried  and  proved  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  *  *  * 

Although  we  had  here  to  deal  with  a  disease  of 
considerable  economic  importance,  it  soon  be¬ 
came  evident  that  it  is  an  undescribed  disease 
caused  by  a  species  of  bacterium  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  unknown  to  science.  *  *  * 

In  the  split  stems  of  diseased  plants,  these 
fibro-vascular  bundles  appear  as  yellow  streaks 
in  the  pith;  while  upon  cutting  across  the  stem 
drops  of  a  viscid,  yellow  substance  exude  from 
the  ends  of  these  cut  vessels.  Examination  of 
a  drop  of  this  substance  through  a  compound 
microscope  shows  that  the  yellow  color  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  plant  juice  of  countless  mil¬ 
lions  of  bacteria.  A  thin  longitudinal  section  of 
a  fibro-vascular  bundle  looks,  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  like  a  chimney  from  which  smoke  is  pour¬ 
ing,  the  “smoke”  being  the  swarms  of  bacteria 
floating  in  the  water  in  which  the  section  is 
mounted.  *  *  * 

If  necessary  to  plant  grain  to  which  suspicion 
attaches,  or  if  a  susceptible  variety  is  chosen,  it 
may  be  of  advantage  to  soak  the  seed  in  some 
germicide,  as  corrosive  sublimate,  one  ounce  to 
eight  gallons  of  water.  Manure  from  animals 
fed  upon  diseased  corn  stalks  should  not  be  used, 
neither  should  a  field  free  from  the  disease  be 
tilled  with  tools  used  in  a  badly-affected  field . 

Regarding  this  disease,  we  have  the 
following  note  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Vander- 
vort,  of  Hudson,  Mich.: 

I  see  by  Ruralisms  that  you  have  the  new  corn 
disease.  It  is  quite  commou  here  in  early  corn 
only.  It  used  up  my  Cory.  Evergreen  near  it  is  all 
right,  Squaw  corn  slightly  affected.  I  planted 
an  early  flint  on  strawberry  ground  June  23. 
Season  favorable,  growth  rapid.  Corn  now  more 
than  half  dead.  No  insect  enemy  in  sight.  I 
sent  specimens  to  the  Experiment  Station,  but 
haven’t  heard  from  it  yet.  f  have  seen  the  dis¬ 
ease  for  two  years  at  least . 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pitisbunrh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 


|  Cinci 


New  Y ork. 


|  Clii' 


Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY  Cluveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Maas. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


Chicago. 


S  St.  Louis. 


WE  believe  that  Pure  White  Lead, 
made  by  the  “old  Dutch  pro¬ 
cess,”  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
make  the  best  paint ;  and  all  we  ask  is 
that  makers  and  sellers  shall  brand  and  sell 
their  mixtures  for  what  they  are,  rather  than 
as  “White  Lead,”  “Pure  White  Lead,” 
“Tinted  Lead,”  etc. 

Buyers  and  consumers  are  certainly  en¬ 
titled  to  know  what  they  are  getting. 

See  list  of  genuine  brands. 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  too  William  St..  New  York. 
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Jb.  Perfect  Farm  Fence. 

r  '  steel  wire.  Top  »ml  bottom  win 

L  ...I V.v  1  t  fl.nu4i.ono 


The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 
, S«ows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made. 


Made  of  best  doubly 
Ji  annealed  galvanized 
>p  and  bottom  wires  No.  B.  All  other 
wires  No.ll.  We  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  in  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market — hence  more 
strength  anti  durability.  Our* 

I  Ann  If  HA#(entireiy  uow  feature  E 
LDOp  IVIlUlpatented),  provides 
perfect  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temper¬ 
atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  each 
foot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 
foot  throughout  the  entire 


same  as  placing  one  con  ot  a  spiral  spring  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop 
Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  OUK  SBU1, 

It  is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  Introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  Id 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIKK  FKNCK  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa 
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Bat  van-  '<> 
tied 
i  Steel 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
,  to  be  the  most ' 

[i  powerful  and 
durable  made. 
We  have  every- ' 
thingthe  farmer  ( 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 

>  Cutters,  Grfndors,  1 
Shelters,  etc. 


DOWER  AND 
TUM 


UtVIPING 

Catalogue.  Full  of  valuable  points,  I 

Appleton  Mfg .  Go - 

27  Fargo  St.  .  BATAVIA,  ILL.' 


mills; 

le  points,  free.  ^ 


lWELL  drilling  machinery, 

manufactured  by 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS*. 

ITHACA.  N.Y„ 

| mounted  OR  ON  sills,  F0« 

l  DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITtf 
\  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  rOR  catalogue 


n  *  JVI  C  Tbe  DOUBLE-ACTING  KAMS 
’  L» 0pen  the  valves  as  well  as  shut 
them  off  with  the  power  of  .the  water.  More 
water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste  then  any 
ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  HODGKINS  &  SONS,  Marlboro,  N.  II. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

1  18  W.  Water  St..  Syracwae,  N.  Y 


CIDER  &  WINE  PRESS 

MACHINERY. 

POWER  AND  HAND  PRESSES. 

Capacity,  10  to  120  Bbls.  in  10  tire 

SEND  POR  CATALOGUE. 

EMPIRE  STATE  PULLEY  &  PRESS  CO. 

(Sue.  to  Schenck  &  Sheridan) 
FULTON.  Oswego  County.  N.  Y. 


We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of..  ^  LCCJ 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  M»ial  Wheel  Co  ,  Havana,  III. 


FRAZER  ,££. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORL1). 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  1 1f~  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOK  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN! 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fsnce  that  “Stands 
Cp,“  Cannot  Sag 
Get  hit  spas' catalogue.  I< . 
tells  all  about  The  Beat 
Farm  Fence  Made. 

W.  J.  ADAM, 


A  LONG  SIEGE. 

After  thirteen  years  of  continuous  assault  by  ajl 
kinds  of  stock,  the  first  Page  fences  we  built  are  still 
impregnable  against  ‘  ‘land  forces.  ’  ’ 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIKK  FKNCK  CO..  AdrU*.  MIeJh. 


Some  Points..., 


stick  out  like  barbs 

on  a  wire* 

Our  good  points  are 
apparent  but 

NOT 

BARBED * 

It  will  hold  your 
stock  without  injury 
to  either  animals  or 
fence. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


WIRE  NAILS 


Many  sizes  become 
mixed  at  the  mill.  They 
are  branded  “Farmers 
— Mfxed  Nails.”  A  good 
assortment  of  sizes  in  every  keg  of  100  lbs.  Price,  $1.50. 
All  kinds  of  nails  aud  fence  wire  at  low  prices. 
Write  for  prices  delivered  at  your  railroad  station, 
price-list  free.  JA8.  S.  CASK,  Colchester,  Conn. 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  HOOKING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling  &  Hoofing  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Woodchucks,  Gophers,  and  Grain 
Insects. 

‘  Fuma  ”  Carbon  Bi-Sulphide  Did  It. 

“I  treated  500  inhabited  (prairie  dog)  holes  two  weeks 
ago,  and  not  a  hole  opened  up.’  —  Richard  Kksuch. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet.  It  is  beautiful, 
Interesting,  readable,  and  will  save  you  money. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE, 

FOR  NORTHERN  FARM  PROPERTY, 
that  desirable  farm,  Situated  at  Sandy  Hook.  Va., 
100  acres,  known  as  Meadow  Brook.  Fine  climate, 
northern  community. 

K.  L.  BURROWS,  Sandy  Hook,  Va. 


NEW  YORK’S  ZS 

takes  place  at  Syracuse,  week  commencing 
August  29  and  ending  September  3. 


THE  MOST  ELABORATE  EXHIBITION  EVER 
OFFERED  BY  THE  EMPIRE  STATE. 


Unprecedented  Special  Attractions. 

GRAND  EVKN1NG  PKRFORMANCK,  presenting 
Pain’s  Celebrated  Manhattan  Beach  Spectacles, 

The  Fall  of  Manila, 

The  Destruction  of  Cervera’s  Fleet  at  San¬ 
tiago,  and  all  the  up-to-date  pictures,  in  fire,  of  our 
Naval  Heroes. 

Startling  Roman  Chariot  Races. 
Wonderful  Feats  on  a  High  Wire. 

The  Greatest  Diving  Dog  in  the  World— climbing  a 
50-foot  ladder,  and  diving  from  top  into  a  net  below. 
Excursion  Hates  on  all  Railroads  entering  the  city 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  i860. 

Elbkiit  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

Frank  H.  Valentine,  I 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Rotle,  f  Associate  Editors. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 V\  marks,  or  10{4  franc3. 


ADVERTISING!  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  lioe.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1898. 


A  man,  after  traveling  on  a  clay  road  over  several 
acres  of  ruts,  stopped  a  moment  at  a  village  store. 
“  How’s  the  going  ?  ”  said  some  one.  “Only  fair  to 
middling,  but  it  will  be  better  after  they  get  out  the 
rut  scraper.'5  At  this,  a  man  who  was  assisting  grav¬ 
ity  to  hold  down  a  nail  keg  said,  “  Oh  w-a-al,  I  guess 
the  wagons  ’ll  wear  down  the  ruts.”  Any  person  who 
would  torture  human  beings  and  horses  and  use  up 
wagons  in  this  way  rather  than  spend  an  hour  on  the 
rut  scraper,  is  not  likely  to  distinguish  himself  greatly 
as  a  foreign  missionary,  and  an  India-rubber  imagina¬ 
tion  would  be  required  to  think  of  him  as  even  a 
pati’iot. 

© 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  director  of 
the  Leipsic  (Germany)  abattoir,  36.4  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  slaughtered  there  in  1897  were  tuberculous. 
Under  their  system  of  inspection,  it  is  not  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  destroy  the  entire  carcass  of  an  affected  ani¬ 
mal.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  is  localized. 
After  careful  inspection,  disposition  is  made  of  the 
meat  in  accordance  with  the  degree  to  which  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  extended.  Sometimes  the  meat  is  sold  after 
being  cooked  or  sterilized,  while  in  other  cases,  the 
fat  only  is  sold.  The  Leipsic  authorities  appear  to 
consider  the  total  destruction  of  a  tuberculous  car¬ 
cass  both  extravagant  and  unnecessary. 

0 

Here  is  a  sample  note  from  a  reader  in  Iowa  : 

There  is  a  “chain  letter ’’going  the  rounds  here  asking  that 

10  cents  be  sent  to  “Miss - ,  New  York  City,”  for  the  benefit 

of  the  field  hospital  auxiliary  of  the  Red  Cross  Society.  Is  it  a 
fake? 

We  do  not  know  anything  about  this  particular 
“chain,”  but  on  general  principles,  we  advise  all  our 
readers  to  break  all  the  links  that  come  to  them.  The 
scheme  is  to  write  a  letter  to  some  friend  asking  a 
contribution  of  10  cents  to  be  sent  to  some  distant 
party.  You  are  to  send  the  10  cents,  also  write  three 
copies  of  the  letter  to  three  friends.  Of  course,  they 
are  expected  to  do  the  same.  Hundreds  of  these 
“chain  letters  ”  are  now  circulating  throughout  the 
country.  A  few  may  be  genuine  and  helpful.  The 
scheme  affords  too  good  a  chance  for  rogues  to  secure 
plunder,  and  our  advice  to  all  is —break  the  chain  ;  do 
not  copy  the  letter ! 

e 

A  northern  man  who  has  lived  in  Georgia  for  three 
years  past,  right  in  the  vicinity  of  the  peach  belt,  says 
that  northern  people  have  no  conception  of  the  deli¬ 
cious  quality  of  those  southern  peaches  where  they 
are  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees.  And  they  are  sold 
so  cheaply,  too ;  yet  many  of  them  have  gone  to  waste 
this  year,  l  ie  told  about  one  old  colored  man  who 
owned  a  “good  bit  of  ground”  back  away  from  the 
railroad.  While  so  many  were  setting  peach  trees,  he 
thought  he’d  set  a  few.  They  throve  in  the  favoring 
soil  and  the  genial  sunshine,  and  this  year  bore  a 
heavy  crop.  But  for  want  of  that  forethought  lack¬ 
ing  in  so  many  of  his  race,  no  preparations  had  been 
made  for  marketing  them,  and  before  any  one  who 
could  help  him  discovered  his  plight,  the  crop  was  too 
far  gone  to  save— $1,000  worth  of  luscious  peaches 
gone  to  waste.  Not  every  one  who  can  produce  a 
good  article  can  market  it  to  advantage.  Marketing 
is  as  important  as  producing.  The  southern  growers 
are  said  to  be  trying  the  canning  business,  and  soon 
they’ll  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  surplus.  The 
principal  shippers  are  all  organized,  and  have  facili¬ 
ties  for  keeping  in  touch  w’ith  all  the  markets;  thus 
they  are  able  to  place  their  peaches  and  other  fruits 
where  they  are  wanted,  and  the  disastrous  gluts  of 
other  years  are  avoided. 


About  3,000  years  ago,  Jacob  sent  his  sons  to  Egypt 
after  grain.  Once  the  best  grain  field  of  the  world, 
Egypt  became  a  desert.  Now  we  are  even  told  of  an 
Egyptian  agricultural  college  with  60  pupils  !  Great 
dams  are  being  built  in  the  Nile.  These  will  store  up 
the  precious  water  and  hold  it  for  irrigation.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  after  her  centuries  of 
sleep,  Egypt  is  once  more  to  provide  a  surplus  of  grain 
and  cotton  for  the  world’s  market.  Every  now  and 
then,  we  read  of  a  shipload  of  seed  corn  sent  from  this 
country  to  Egypt.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Nile 
valley  is  increasing  its  crop  of  maize.  It  must  come 
to  this  country  every  few  years  for  new  seed,  as  the 
Egyptian  corn  rapidly  weakens. 

© 

At  the  opening  of  the  year,  The  R.  N.-Y.  promised 
a  series  of  articles  picturing  and  describing  some  of 
the  varied  social  and  industrial  conditions  that  con¬ 
front  the  American  farmer.  Last  week,  a  California 
man  told  us  of  his  peculiar  methods  of  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  This  week,  a  Dakota  man  tells  us  what  “  a  one- 
man  farm  ”  represents  with  him,  and  a  Mississippi 
man  tells  of  his  trade  in  grade  heifers.  Next  week, 
we  shall  learn  about  a  Delaware  farm,  and  so  on, 
week  after  week,  we  hope  to  show  how  widely  scat¬ 
tered  Americans  are  trying  to  make  the  soil  yield 
them  a  home  and  a  competency.  There  will  be  strong 
food  for  thought  in  these  articles,  for  they  will  show 
how  men  through  habit  or  through  study  are  adapting 
their  methods  and  energies  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
their  localities. 

© 

At  several  times  during  the  past  four  years,  we 
urged  readers  to  invest  in  “  new  blood”  in  case  they 
had  need  of  it.  Prices  were  low  for  all  sorts  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  and  breeders  were  often  forced  to  sell  fine 
animals  at  very  low  prices.  Many  readers  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  state  of  affairs.  The  purebred  bull  or 
cow  or  pig  or  sheep  has  made  a  mark  of  improvement 
on  their  flocks  and  herds.  It  was  wise  economy,  for 
now  live  stock  is  increasing  in  value.  It  is  evident 
that,  for  the  next  10  years,  milk  and  meat-making 
animals  are  to  bring  fair  prices.  Those  who  bought 
in  times  of  depression  were  wise.  Those  who  buy  now 
when  good  results  are  in  sight  also  have  wisdom.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  readers,  as  we  have  found  them,  believe  in 
good  stock.  Some  of  them  keep  but  a  few  animals, 
but  these  must  be  first-class.  They  buy  the  best. 

© 

It  is  said  that  the  school  children  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
are  to  be  burdened  with  a  new  study,  that  of  reading 
gas  and  water  meters.  The  superintendent  of  the 
city  water  department,  tired  of  complaints  about  in¬ 
correct  reading  of  the  meters,  thinks  it  would  save 
trouble  if  people  learned  to  read  the  meters  them¬ 
selves.  The  school  superintendent,  looking  for  novel¬ 
ties,  decided  that  this  would  be  an  instructive  feature, 
and  asks  the  board  of  education  to  supply  meters  for 
teaching  the  children.  In  point  of  actual  fact,  there 
is  no  reason  why  any  person  of  average  intelligence 
should  not  be  able  to  read  a  meter.  Many  gas  com¬ 
panies  furnish  any  patron,  upon  request,  a  little 
card  explaining  this,  and  a  careful  housekeeper  will 
always  read  the  meter  when  the  inspector  comes, 
and  see  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  in  the  figures.  It 
would  appear  that  there  are  a  few  features  still  miss¬ 
ing  from  the  public-school  course  that  are  more 
vitally  necessary  than  the  reading  of  meters. 

© 

Years  ago  when  cotton  brought  10  and  12  cents  a 
pound,  it  could  be  grown  profitably  on  the  lighter 
lands  of  the  South.  As  the  price  fell  to  five  and  six 
cents,  the  usual  thing  happened.  The  light  sandy 
lands  where  fertilizers  must  be  used  heavily  could  not 
possibly  compete  with  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  Texas, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Five-cent  cotton  was  cruel, 
but  it  is  driving  the  farmers  on  lighter  soils  into  other 
lines  of  farming.  In  the  Carolinas,  many  cotton  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  started,  and  hundreds  who  formerly 
tried  to  grow  cotton  now  spin  it  inside  the  mills.  The 
old  cotton  lands  in  these  sections  are,  in  many  eases, 
deserted,  for  five-cent  cotton  means  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  grow  the  cotton  in  Texas  and  haul  it  to  Carolina  or 
Virginia  for  spinning.  These  deserted  cotton  lands 
will  some  day  be  redeemed,  brought  back  to  a  fair 
state  of  cultivation,  and  be  used  to  produce  bread  and 
meat.  Thus  it  is  that  agriculture  is  changed  from 
the  outside — by  influences  which  it  cannot  control. 
The  older  farms  of  the  country  have  changed  from 
stock  raising  to  grain,  to  fruit  growing,  to  potatoes 
and  to  dairying — changing  and  varying  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  market. 

O 

It  is  stated  that  statistics  prove  that  95  per  cent  of 
young  men  who  are  cigarette  smokers  are  found  unfit 
for  military  service.  The  R.  N.-Y.  abhors  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  any  form,  and  if  it  had  the  power  to  do  so, 
would  prohibit  it  absolutely.  We  believe  that  the 


tobacco  habit  is  all  outgo  and  no  income.  No  man  is 
happier  for  having  contracted  it.  lie  is  not  so  happy. 
When  one  has  formed  the  pernicious,  disgusting  habit, 
he  craves  for  tobacco  the  same  as  the  opium  eater 
craves  for  opium,  the  alcohol  drinker  craves  for  wine 
or  whisky.  Such  habits  give  no  real  happiness.  They 
simply  gratify  an  unnatural,  enervating  craving. 
They  exhilarate  for  a  little  time,  the  sure  penalty 
being  melancholy,  regret,  a  feebler  power  to  resist  the 
ever  cumulative  tendency  to  excess.  Why,  however, 
cigarette-smoking  should  be  so  generally  condemned 
as  far  more  harmful  than  cigar  or  pipe-smoking,  we 
do  not  know.  The  tobacco  used  is  just  the  same.  The 
longer  the  smoke,  the  greater  is  the  accumulation  of 
nicotine,  which  is  notably  the  case  with  a  well-sea¬ 
soned  “  brier- wood  ”  or  “  colored  ”  meerschaum. 

© 

A  dealer  in  ham  and  bacon  at  Yarmouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  recently  arrested  on  the  charge  of  exposing 
for  sale  meat  unfit  for  human  food.  In  defense,  it 
was  asserted  that  the  bacon  and  ham  seized  was  Ameri¬ 
can  produce,  in  the  preparation  of  which  boracic  acid 
had  been  used  as  an  antiseptic  and  preservative.  Evi¬ 
dence  was  given  to  show  that  this  meat  would  not  be 
injurious  to  health,  if  eaten.  The  magistrate,  how¬ 
ever,  inflicted  a  fine  of  £10,  and  declared  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  a  total  penalty 
of  £400 — nearly  $2,000  !  We  do  not  think  that  the 
health  authorities  of  any  country  can  be  too  vigilant 
in  detecting  dangerous  food  products,  but  we  have 
noted  several  cases  lately  in  English  farm  papers, 
where  condemned  ham  or  bacon  was  described  by  the 
offending  dealer  as  American  meat,  and  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  matter  for  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  If  any  of  our  packers 
are  sending  such  goods  abroad,  we  must  end  this,  be¬ 
fore  our  smoked-meat  trade  is  injured,  as  the  cheese 
trade  was  by  “  filled  ”  cheese.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
unwholesome  foreign  meats  are  stigmatized  as  “Ameri¬ 
can,”  we  must  refute  the  libel  promptly. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Bill  Day! 

John  Hay! 

At  the  desk  of  state, 

Few  the  letters  in  their  name, 

But  they  “  get  there  all  the  same,” 

Brains  inside  their  pate. 

Bill  Day! 

John  Hay! 

Make  no  noise  or  bluff; 

Bill  saws  wood  both  day  and  night, 

John  he  makes  his  bay  all  right, 

Anglo-Saxon  stuff! 

Bill  Day ! 

John  Hay ! 

Watch-dogs  bold  and  true; 

Hear  the  Yankee  rooster  crow, 

John  takes  hold  where  Bill  let  go, 

Here’s  good  luck  to  you! 

Liquid  air— page  603. 

Secretary  Day  should  be  knighted. 

PEACE.  It  began  at  4:33  o’clock  on  August  12,  1898! 

It  is  easier  to  set  an  example  than  it  is  to  hatch  it  out! 

It  takes  a  will  of  steel  sometimes  to  keep  from  stealing. 

Your  wife  is  quarter  master  ?  She  ought  to  be  half,  at  least. 

“  Smoked  meat  !  ”  Your  wife  with  ouly  green  wood  for  fuel. 
It’s  a  feature  of  the  ofHce-holder’sdife  to  become  a  fee  eliewer. 

A  moral  obligation  is  likely  to  turn  the  average  citizen  into  cit 
run. 

Woe  to  the  farmer’s  boy  who  is  troubled  with  foot  trot  in  his 
horse. 

Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State.  No  grass  will  grow  under 
his  feet! 

Pound  for  pound,  what  stock  on  your  farm  pays  better  than  a 
good  cat? 

Give  new  things  a  wby’d  berth.  That  is,  ask  questions  about 
them  before  investing. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  egg-eating  hen,  “the  strength  of  the  egg  shell 
is  determined  by  peck  measure!  ” 

Whew!  Just  look  at  those  wheat-growing  figures  on  page  590! 
Think  of  harrowing  an  acre  for  six  cents! 

It  is  said  that  the  White  grub  has  small  liking  for  cow  peas. 
That  may  be  another  good  reason  for  using  cow  peas  before 
strawberries. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  healthfulness  of  olive  oil.  That’s 
no  reason  why  rascals  should  sell  us  cotton-seed  and  linseed  oils 
under  the  name  of  olive. 

Who  can  name  farmers  who  buy  and  pay  for  all  the  fruit  their 
families  call  for?  We  have  been  told  that  it. pays  to  buy  rather 
than  to  raise  fruit — but  who  ever  does  it  ? 

One  way  of  making  pickles  at  the  South  is  to  pack  in  crocks  or 
casks  layers  of  cucumbers  and  green  grapes.  The  grapes  are 
expected  to  provide  the  acid— and  they  do. 

Biolooists  say  that  not  only  do  all  known  bacteria  develop  in 
milk,  but  that  they  are  all  capable  of  living  in  it.  Sterilize  the 
dairy  appliances,  and  don’t  use  a  flaring  open  milk-pail. 

It  seems  necessary  to  keep  saying  that  there  is  never  any 
nitrogen  in  wood  ashes.  They  contain  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  but  nitrogen  in  some  form  must  be  added  to  make  a 
complete  fertilizer.  Ground  bone  does  this  very  well. 

Mentioning  milk  quality,  on  page  591,  Mr.  Chapman  quotes  the 
statement  that  “  the  old  farmer’s  two  cows,  fed  a  little  grain  at 
each  milking  and  treated  gently,”  gave  milk  which  always 
tested  high  in  butter  fat.  Isn’t  the  “  geutle  treatment  ”  to  be 
credited  witli  some  share  in  the  results,  as  well  as  the  feeding! 
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WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 


Sal  way  Peaches. — This  variety  is  coming'  in  lim¬ 
ited  quantities  from  Georgia,  as  it  is  one  of  our  latest 
varieties.  Most  of  the  peaches  are  rather  small,  and 
although  of  fairly  good  quality,  cannot  hold  a  candle 
to  the  earlier  varieties  received  from  the  same  locality. 
In  a  season  of  full  crops  in  the  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  orchards,  these  would  not  sell  very  well,  hut 
under  present  conditions,  they  bring  fair  prices. 

X  X  X 

When  School  Opens. — “  Business  is  dull  and  is 
likely  to  stay  so  until  after  school  opens,  next  month,” 
said  one  commission  merchant  who  handles  fruits  and 
vegetables  largely.  “  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 
I  asked  him.  “  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  children  whose  parents 
are  away  from  the  city  during  the  Summer,  but  who 
return  in  time  for  the  opening  of  school.  Taken  alto¬ 
gether,  this  means  an  immense  number  of  people 
who  are  not  now  buying  food  products,  but  who  will 
be  when  school  opens,  and  they  are  back  in  the  city 
again.”  Come  to  think  of  it,  this  factor  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  one  is  likely  to  think. 

X  X  X 

On  to  Cuba. — The  close  of  the  war  has  started 
shipments  of  food  products  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  as 
well  as  to  other  points  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America  with  which  communication  was  suspended 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  Some  of  the 
leading  products  now  going  forward  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies  are  beans,  live  poultry  and  eggs.  While  the 
shipments  are  not  large,  taken  altogether  they  form 
quite  an  item,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  It  is  not  likely  that  shipments  will  be  so  heavy 
in  that  direction  as  they  would  be  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  people  who  are  left  down  there  are 
mostly  so  everlastingly  poor  that  they  cannot  buy 
nearly  so  much  of  the  food  they  so  sadly  need. 

X  X  X 

Live  Poultry  Shipments. — I  noticed  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  live  poultry  in  one  commission  house,  and 
asked  the  merchant  why  he  did  not  sell  it  instead  of 
keeping  it  around.  “  Because  there  is  no  sale  for  it,” 
he  said.  “  Last  week  the  market  was  good,  demand 
heavy,  and  we  received  fair  prices  ;  but  this  week 
there  seems  to  be  almost  a  complete  stagnation,  and 
we  have  large  quantities  on  hand.”  And  that  is  the 
way  the  market  often  rims.  The  quick  sales  and  good 
prices  often  influence  the  shippers  to  send  along  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  and  the  result  is  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  overdone,  prices  decline  and  disappointment 
results  all  around,  to  every  one,  unless  to  the  buyers. 
The  best  season  for  live  poultry  is  during  the  Hebrew 
holidays,  as  sales  are  then  heavy.  The  first  will  be 
the  New  Year,  September  17  and  18.  Fowls,  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese  are  then  most  in  demand,  and  should 
reach  the  market  from  September  12  to  15.  The  next 
holiday  is  September  2(5,  when  all  prime  live  poultry 
is  in  demand,  but  especially  chickens  and  roosters. 
These  should  reach  the  market  from  September  19  to 
23.  The  next  holiday  is  October  1  and  2,  and  fowls, 
ducks,  and  good  fat  geese  are  most  in  demand.  The 
best  market  days  are  September  27  to  29.  The  last  of 
the  Fall  holidays  is  October  8  and  9,  when  all  kinds  of 
live  poultry  are  wanted,  and  should  reach  here  Oc¬ 
tober  3  to  G. 

X  X  X 


Apple  Prospects. — “  What  have  you  to  say  about 
the  apple  crop  ?”  I  asked  one  of  the  largest  exporters. 
“  In  a  single  word,  light.  The  crop  in  some  small 
localities  is  good,  but  these  are  not  large  enough  in 
extent  to  influence  the  market  materially  as  a  whole. 
The  crop  in  Canada  is  somewhat  larger  than  last  year, 
but  the  quality  inferior.  The  Hudson  River  crop  is 
larger  than  last  year,  but  the  quality  inferior  ;  fail- 
crops  in  Vermont.  In  western  New  York,  the  outlook 
is  poor.  In  Michigan  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  inferior 
quality.  In  the  apple  sections  of  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Arkansas,  the  crop  is  very  light.”  J.  C.  Houghton 
&  Co.  say  that  reports  have  been  received  from  all  the 
principal  apple  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
state  that  apples  in  England  are  much  under  the  mar¬ 
ket,  while  they  are  above  the  average  in  Scotland  and 
nearly  up  to  the  standard  in  Ireland.  They  also  state 
that,  throughout  Europe  generally,  apple  crops  will 
be  short.  This  indicates  that  the  supply  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water  will  be  considerably  below  the 
average,  and  that  good  American  apples  will  be 
wanted  there  at  good  prices.  Excessive  shipments 


alone  will  depress  prices,  and  from  the  outlook  in 
this  country,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  there  will 
be  all  this.  A  little  later,  full  information  in  z-egard 
to  packing  and  shipping  apples  for  export  will  be 
given.  f.  h.  v. 

SUGAR  BEETS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROP. 

Crop  Doing1  Well. — The  interest  taken  in  the 
question  of  sugar-beet  growing  in  the  United  States 
is  so  general  that,  no  doubt,  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  be  pleased  to  leai-n  of  the  condition  of  the 
crop  now  growing  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
beet-sugar  factories  at  Rome  and  Binghamton.  These 
are  the  only  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United  States 
east  of  Nebraska.  That  at  Rome  made  its  first  cam¬ 
paign  last  season,  while  the  factory  at  Binghamton  is 
now  in  process  of  erection,  with  evei-y  prospect  of 
being  in  readiness  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
about  October  1.  The  experiences,  this  season,  of 
manufacturers  and  growers  will,  therefore,  be 
watched  with  interest,  and  will  have  great  influence 
in  hastening  or  retarding  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry  in  the  East. 

About  1,800  farmers  in  New  Yoz-k  State  contz-acted 
to  grow  beets  this  season,  and  the  area  contracted  for 
was  approximately  3,500  acz-es.  About  8  per  cent  of 
this  area  was  lost,  either  fz-om  a  failizre  to  sow  the 
seed,  or  a  failizz-e  to  get  a  stand  that  would  warrant 
tillage,  leaving  about  3,200  acres  of  growing  beets. 
The  season  for  seeding  was  vez-y  zznfavorable  by  rea¬ 
son  of  excessive  rains,  which  accounts  for  this  heavy 
loss  of  area. 

An  official  of  the  beet-sugar  company  at  Rome  re¬ 
ports  that  a  recent  inspection  of  a  large  number  of 
fields  indicates  that  about  5  per  cent  of  the  az-ea  may  be 
rated  as  poor,  27  per  cent  of  the  area  znay  be  rated  as 
fair  to  good,  and  68  per  cent  of  the  area  may  be  rated  as 
good  to  A  No.  1.  I  have  recently  passed  through 
Broome,  Tioga,  Chemizng  and  Stezzben  counties,  where 
the  gz-eater  part  of  the  crop  for  the  Binghamton  fac- 
toz-y  is  being  grown,  and  would  place  the  condition  of 
the  cz-op  in  these  counties  fully  as  high  as  the  above, 
which  means  that  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  area  now  in 
beets  will  make  satisfactory  crops.  The  drought  of 
J uly  was  beginning  to  be  sevez-ely  felt  in  much  of  this 
terz-itory  and  was  telling  on  the  beets,  as  well  as  on 
crops  in  general,  but  when  the  rains  came,  it  was  sur- 
prising  how  quickly  they  revived,  and  at  this  writing, 
they  are  growing  most  vigoz-ously. 

Weeds  Played  Havoc. — Effort  was  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  the  farmers  who  are  growing  these  ez*ops 
are  impressed  by  their  experience  to  date.  It  was 
found  that  their  enthizsiasm  was  very  much  in  pz-o- 
portion  to  their  szzccess  with  the  crop.  Those  who, 
by  good  management  or  a  fortunate  timing  of  the 
work,  had  experienced  little  difficulty  in  getting  the 
crop  thinned  and  weeded,  are  well  pleased  with  present 
prospects,  and  express  their  willingness  to  inez-ease 
their  acreage  largely  another  season,  while  those  whose 
crops,  at  any  time  or  from  any  cause,  became  badly 
overrun  with  weeds,  have  fozznd  the  expense  of  again 
gaining  mastery  of  the  sitzzation  so  gz-eat  as  to  leave 
the  matter  of  ultimate  profit  izz  doubt.  It  is  believed 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  present  growers  are 
in  the  first  class,  and  that  the  labor  of  getting  the 
necessary  acz-eage  for  the  successful  opez-ation  of  the 
factories  another  season  will  be  much  less  than  this. 

More  farmez-s  got  into  difficulty  with  the  cz-op,  and 
jeopardized  ultimate  profits,  by  failing  to  do  the 
thinning  and  weeding  while  the  beets  were  small 
and  before  the  weeds  gained  much  of  a  foothold,  than 
in  aziy  other  way.  Izz  some  cases,  improper  fitting  of 
the  soil,  or  too  deep  sowing  of  the  seed,  z-eszzlted  in  a 
poor  stand.  Very  few  cases  were  observed  where  the 
crop  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  want  of  plant  food, 
bzzt  nearly  all  the  failures  are  due  to  improperly-fitted 
land,  impz-oper  seedizzg,  or  very  unfavorable  weather 
immediately  after  seeding,  reszzlting  in  a  poor  stand, 
or  neglect  of  pz-oper  tillage  at  the  right  time.  For- 
tunately,  these  difficulties  can  be  laz-gely  overcome 
when  the  farmers  become  more  familiar  with  the  cz-op, 
and  better  zzndez-stand  the  conditions  of  its  svzecessful 
cizltivation.  j.  i,.  stone. 

LIVE  NOTES  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

Japan  Plums  Rot. — Japan  plums  have  all  rotted 
here  this  year.  They  are  certainly  more  liable  to  rot 
and  curculio  than  our  native  kinds  are.  One  tree  was 
sprayed  twice  very  heavily  with  Bordeaux,  but  the 
fz-uit  went  all  the  same.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  Bordeaux  spray  lessening  the  rot  in  grapes,  but 
when  it  rains  most  of  the  time  in  May  and  June,  this 
“rot”  is  certainly  vez-y  hard  to  control.  I  sprayed 
my  grapes  last  Fall,  very  early  this  Spring,  and  thz-ee 
or  four  times  at  intervals  later  on,  and  had  plenty  of 
rot  after  all.  It  is  not  usually  held  that  spraying  has 
much  effect  on  antlzracnose,  yet  I  can  say  that,  four 
or  five  years  ago,  anthz-acnose  was  a  dz-eaded  disease 
with  me,  affecting  25  per  cent  of  my  crop.  I  have 


sprayed  more  or  less  every  year,  and  each  year  the 
trouble  has  diminished  in  the  vineyard,  zzntil  now 
scarcely  a  trace  is  seen.  So,  right  or  wrong,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  give  the  credit  to  spraying  with  Bordeaux. 
Izz  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  I  mentioned  a  new  currant  dis¬ 
ease  which  caused  the  frzzit  to  rot,  much  like  rot  of 
gz*apes,  cherries,  etc.  Specimens  sent  to  Washington 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  not  new,  but 
was  desez-ibed  in  an  Iowa  State  bulletin  report  several 
years  ago.  The  remedy  was  the  usual  dose  of  Bor¬ 
deaux. 

Drilling'  Cow  Peas. — Cow  peas  and  Soy  beans  az*e 
new  crops  in  this  locality,  although  much  planted  in  the 
soizthern  end  of  the  State.  Neither  will  succeed  sown 
on  gz-ound  foul  with  weed  seeds,  without  cultivation 
after  planting — this  from  experience.  Sown  on  good 
clean  ground  the  last  of  May,  cow  peas  promise  to  be 
a  szzccess.  Planted  with  a  drill  between  rows  of  black¬ 
berries  after  picking  time — or  the  last  of  July — the 
Soy  bean  must,  jzzdging  frozn  the  pz-esent  outlook, 
prove  a  failizre.  The  ground  was  well  fined,  nice 
showers  followed,  but  they  came  up  very  unevenly. 
The  gz-owth  is  slow,  almost  sickly,  and  there  are  no 
shekels  in  the  result.  Next  year,  I  purpose  to  plant 
with  a  drill  in  May  and  cultivate.  The  Eldorado  black- 
berz-y  still  proves  quite  unproductive,  but  seems 
z-ather  better  in  quality  than  I  thought  last  year. 
Minnewaski  is  fairly  well  thought  of  by  growers  here, 
but  the  local  varieties,  Leader  and  Surprise,  especially 
the  latter,  have  the  preference  for  market  in  this 
vicinity.  Neither  is  very  good  in  quality,  but  produc- 
tiveness,  size  and  appearance  az-e  the  counting  points 
in  a  market  berz-y  here — and  in  most  berz-y  markets. 

The  Hired  Man.— I  have  been  considerably 
amused  at  the  “  hired-man  ”  discussion.  Mr.  Shawver 
seems  to  desire  perfection  in  a  hiz-ed  man.  Well,  he 
won’t  find  it.  Doubtful  whether  the  hii*ed  man  can 
find  perfection  among  employers.  Once  I  was  com¬ 
plaining  to  a  neighbor  (a  man  who  yearly  plants  over 
1,000  acres  of  corn)  of  the  little  irregularities  of  my 
hired  help,  and  he  asked,  “  Were  you  looking  for  an 
angel?”  Of  course,  one  doesn't  want  to  “  dig  into 
it ’’and  work  “  evez-y  day  and  all  the  time  like  a 
slave,”  but-I  have  noticed  that,  if  I  worked  morning  and 
evening  and  tbz-ough  the  day  with  my  hired  men,  I 
felt  less  disposition  to  grumble,  than  if  I  came  around 
to  see  how  the  men  were  getting  along,  only  occasion¬ 
ally.  Sometimes  a  job  of  work  is  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  I  have  calculated  on.  If  I  am  on  the 
ground,  I  can  see  why — if  in  the  house  in  the  rocking 
chair,  I  incline  to  blame  the  man.  I  have  had  all  the 
kinds  of  men  that  J.  H.  S.  mentions,  and  sometimes 
they  are  very  annoying. 

Don’t  Expect  Perfection.— I  expect  to  find 
some  defects  in  all,  but  if  the  good  points  overbalance, 
I  try  to  mend  or  overlook  the  fault,  and  make  the 
best  of  it ;  otherwise,  I  let  the  man  go,  and  try  again. 
I  realize  that  I  find  plenty  of  hired  men  who  az-e  much 
more  patient  anti  just  as  z-easonable  as  I  am.  By  the 
way,  how  does  Mr.  S.  z-econcile  rising  at  4  A.  m.,  with 
the  mentioned  10  hours  daily  work  ?  I  work  my  men 
12  hours  daily,  and  it  really  looks  as  though  Mr.  S. 
wanted  14  hours  or  more  from  them.  Some  of  the 
best  workers  I  ever  had  were  obliged  (?),  when  the  crav¬ 
ing  took  possession  of  them,  to  dz-aw  their  two  or 
three  months’  wages,  hie  to  town,  and  spend  the 
whole  in  a  drunken  revelry  of  three  or  four  days. 
After  the  effects  were  over,  they  would  comeback  and 
woz-k  faithfully  until  the  next  spell.  Such  are  to  be 
z-eformed  if  possible,  but  pitied  at  all  events.  Human 
perfection  is  a  scarce  article.  benj.  buckman. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  say  that  the  capacity  of  their 
feed  and  ensilage  cutters  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  to  get  the 
feed  to  the  machine.  They  will  send  you  a  book  on  ensilage  free 
if  you  ask  them. 

The  Improved  Convex  dehorner  is  claimed  to  be  the  simplest, 
strongest,  easiest-operated,  smoothest-cutting  and  cheapest  horn 
cutter  yet  invented.  Webster  &  Dickinson,  Christiana,  Pa.,  the 
manufacturers,  will  tell  all  about  it  on  request. 

The  Marvin  Smith  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  have  an  extensive  line 
of  ensilage  and  fodder  cutters  and  shredders.  They  claim  espe- . 
cial  promptness  in  making  shipments,  which  is  often  an  impor¬ 
tant  point  when  one  has  delayed  too  long  in  ordering. 

The  wheels  are  the. most  important  part  of  the  wagon.  The 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Ill.,  make  wheels,  as  well  as 
wagons,  that  they  claim  are  perfection.  The  wheels  can  be  fitted 
to  any  wagon.  Write  them  for  a  free  book  which  tells  all  about 
their  wagons  and  wheels. 

Improvements  in  farm  machinery  continue  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  Gem  Full  Circle  hay  and  straw  press,  made  by 
George  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  contains  improvements  the  result 
of  many  years’  study.  It  is  made  almost  entirely  of  wrought 
steel,  therefore  is  light  and  durable.  Full  particulars  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

There’s  no  question  about  the  profit  in  having  a  mill  to  grind 
grain,  etc.  Many  small  farmers  and  poultrymen  think  that  they 
cannot  afford  a  large  power  mill.  The  C.  S.  Bell  Co.,  Hillsboro, 
O.,  make  a  hand  mill  that  they  say  is  the  most  rapid  grinder, 
most  durable  and  the  cheapest  mill  made.  Write  them  for 
particulars. 
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♦  Woman  and  | 

|  The  Home.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦I 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

There  are  two  places  in  England 
where  women  may  receive  instruction 
in  gardening,  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Kew,  and  the  Horticultural  Col¬ 
lege  atSwanley,  Kent.  A  young  woman, 
Miss  Gulvin,  who  finished  her  gardening 
education  at  Kew,  is  the  first  of  her  sex 
to  receive  a  position  as  head  gardener. 
She  has  charge  of  a  private  establish¬ 
ment  in  Wales,  having  under  her  charge 
vineries,  orchard-houses,  fruit,  flower, 
and  vegetable  gardens.  She  has  under 
her  direction  one  young  woman  assist¬ 
ant  and  four  men.  Miss  Gulvin  modestly 
says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Kew  Guild  :  “  I  think  that,  when  men 

see  that  our  intentions  are  serious,  and 
that  we  are  not  afraid  to  work,  they  re¬ 
spect  our  efforts  to  find  employment  out¬ 
side  the  very  restricted  boundary  within 
which,  until  recently,  woman’s  work  was 
confined.”  Miss  Gulvin  appears  to  make 
a  specialty  of  vegetables,  and  has  been 
a  prize-taker  at  local  shows. 

* 

The  waist  ribbons  this  Summer  are 
decorated  by  a  big  butterfly  bow  that 
looks  delightfully  simple  until  one  tries 
to  tie  it  according  to  the  light  of  Nature. 
Then  one  realizes  that  it  requires  educa¬ 
tion.  At  all  the  large  stores,  there  is  a 
clerk  whose  duty  it  is  to  tie  bows  for  cus¬ 
tomers  buying  ribbon.  We  asked  one  of 
these  young  women  if  she  would  tie  the 
bow  slowly  so  that  we  could  see  how  to 
do  it. 

“  It's  very  simple,”  she  said.  “  First 
you  tie  an  ordinary  double  bow-knot 
quite  small  and  rather  loose  ;  then  you 
take  some  more  ribbon,  pass  it  in  and 
out  through  the  tie  in  the  center,  on  the 
under  side,  making  two  more  loops. 
Then  you  take  the  first  two  loops,. and 
pull  the  knot  small  and  tight  in  the 
center.  If  you  want  six  or  eight  loops 
instead  of  four,  you  make  them  in  the 
same  way.  Some  of  these  bows  used  for 
hat-trimming  and  fancy  work  have  the 
loops  cut  diagonally,  to  make  a  lot  of 
pointed  ends.” 

* 

In  suggesting  some  kitchen  conven¬ 
iences,  a  writer  in  Harper’s  Bazar  ad¬ 
vises  that,  where  the  kitchen  sink  is 
provided  with  a  pump  for  cistern  water, 
a  short  length  of  rubber  hose  be  fitted 
over  the  spout  of  the  pump,  thus  saving 
the  heavy  lifting  that  injures  so  many 
women.  Another  thing  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  the  sink  should  have  a  broad 
shelf  for  soiled  dishes  at  the  right,  a 
grooved  drain-board  at  the  left,  and  a 
dx-esser  above  for  the  clean  dishes.  This 
simple  arrangement  is  a  great  economy 
of  force.  We  all  admire  a  big  kitchen, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  the  French 
cook  in  a  large  hotel  has  just  room 
enough  to  stand  in,  with  a  big  range,  a 
table,  and  plenty  of  shelves  for  dishes 
and  utensils.  He  takes  no  unnecessary 
steps  in  his  work.  Naturally,  where 
other  work  than  cooking  must  be  done 
in  the  kitchen,  room  is  required  ;  but 
conveniences  for  each  branch  of  the 
work  should  be  arranged  with  the  idea 
of  saving  labor. 

* 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  bring  one’s 
sailor  hat  into  harmony  with  different 
belt  ribbons  by  altering  the  band. 
Readymade  hat  bands,  which  are  ad¬ 
justed  by  a  slide,  are  sold,  both  for  mas¬ 
culine  and  feminine  use,  but  it  is  more 
economical  to  buy  heavy  ribbon  of  the 
right  width,  and  then  adjust  it.  Cut  the 
ribbon  half  an  inch  smaller  than  the 
circumference  of  the  hat,  and  make  a 
tiny  firm  hem  at  either  end  to  keep  it 
from  raveling  out.  Fasten  firmly  apiece 
of  flat  elastic  at  either  edge  of  the  rib¬ 
bon,  to  join  it  together.  It  may  then  be 
slipped  around  the  crown  of  the  hat 


without  any  trouble.  A  flat  bow  should 
be  made,  and  fastened  to  one  end  of  the 
band  ;  a  single  pin  will  hold  it  firmly  in 
place  at  the  other  end,  when  the  band 
is  put  on.  A  very  new  fancy  is  for  a  hat¬ 
band  of  bright  red  velvet,  though  velvet 
seems  somehow  out  of  place  on  a  sailor 
hat.  A  great  many  women  are  now 
wearing  Roman  -  striped  scarfs  with 
fringed  hanging  ends  on  their  sailor 
hats,  but  we  never  admire  them  ;  they 
always  have  an  untidy  look. 


CANNED  TOMATOES. 

“Some  housekeepers  say  that  they  can’t 
put  up  tomatoes  so  they  will  keep,”  Mrs. 
Briggs  said  one  afternoon  when  she  and 
another  neighbor  had  dropped  in  for  a 
little  chat.  “  For  my  part,  I  don’t  see 
how  they  can  help  it.  ’Tis  very  seldom 
I  lose  a  jar,  and  I  have  the  least  trouble 
with  them  of  anything.” 

“  Well,  then  I  wish  you  would  tell  me, 
exactly  and  minutely,  how  you  do  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Carwell,  “  for  I  am  one  of  the 
incapables  who  cannot  make  them  keep.” 

Mrs.  Briggs  meditated  a  moment,  then 
said,  “In  the  first  place,  you  want  sound 
jars,  and  caps  that  will  screw  down  snug 
to  the  rubber.  Sometimes  a  cap  will  fit 
one  jar  and  not  another ;  so  when  I 
empty  a  jar,  I  wash  it,  and  then  when  it 
is  cold,  screw  on  the  cap,  so  that  when  I 
use  it  again  I  know  it  is  all  right.  Then 
you  want  to  be  sure  to  have  soft,  pliable 
rubbers,  even  though  you  have  to  buy 
new  ones  every  year. 

“Now,  supposing  you  have  a  half 
bushel  of  tomatoes  to  can,  this  is  what 


you  want  to  get  ready  to  do  it  with. 
“  A  good  fire  ;  an  iron  kettle  half  full 
of  boiling  water  on  the  stove,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it,  leaving  room  between 
for  the  preserving  kettle,  a  milk-pan 
half  full  of  water  with  an  asbestos  mat 
between  it  and  the  stove.  On  a  table, 
near  by,  the  jars  with  their  caps  off  and 
rubbers  on  all  ready  for  use  ;  an  agate¬ 
ware  gill-dipper,  a  wrench,  a  clean  cloth, 
a  large  earthen  bowl,  and  a  spoon.  On 
a  chair,  near  the  stove,  the  preserving 
kettle,  and  a  pan  and  small,  sharp  knife 
for  skinning  the  tomatoes  ;  also,  a  low 
rocking-chair  to  sit  in,  and  in  your  hand, 
a  large  steel  fork. 

“  Put  as  many  tomatoes  in  the  ii-on 
kettle  as  will  go  in  and  be  covered  by 
the  water,  and  let  them  remain  for,  per¬ 
haps,  three  minutes.  Take  them  out 
into  the  empty  pan  with  a  fork,  and  put 
as  many  more  into  the  kettle.  Then  sit 
down,  with  the  pan  in  your  lap,  holding 
each  tomato  on  the  fork  as  you  take  off 
its  skin,  and  if  you  are  anyway  spry,  the 
tomatoes  in  the  kettle  will  be  scalded 
just  right  by  the  time  the  skins  are  off 
the  first  batch.  Continue  this  until  the 
preserving  kettle  is  full ;  then  set  it  on 
the  stove,  stirring  occasionally  to  prevent 
sticking,  while  you  scald  and  skin  the 
rest  of  the  tomatoes,  putting  them  in  the 
earthen  bowl,  which  you  have  placed  in 
the  chair  beside  you. 

“  By  the  time  the  skins  are  all  off,  the 
tomatoes  in  the  preserving  kettle  will 
be  bubbling,  but  that  isn’t  enough  ;  they 
need  to  be  boiling  hot,  through  and 
through,  and  when  you  are  very  sure 


they  are,  let  them  boil  five  minutes 
longer,  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  You 
want  to  take  off  the  scum,  and  if  the 
tomatoes  seem  to  be  more  watery  than 
you  like,  you  can  dip  out  some  of  the 
liquid. 

“  Next,  draw  the  pan  of  water  on  the 
stove  close  up  to  the  kettle,  and  slide  a 
jar  into  it  so  that  the  hot  water  touches 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  glass  at 
the  same  time  ;  twirl  it  around,  pour  out 
the  water,  and  stand  it  up  in  the  pan. 
Then  with  the  dipper,  fill  the  jar  full  of 
the  hot  tomatoes,  level  full,  mind  you  ! 
Draw  the  clean  cloth  lightly  across  the 
top  to  remove  bubbles,  and  wipe  the 
rubber  so  there  will  be  no  seeds  or  to¬ 
mato  left  on  it ;  then  quickly  screw  on 
the  cap,  as  tight  as  you  can  with  the 
hand,  lift  the  jar  to  the  table,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  next. 

“  When  the  kettle  is  empty,  wash  it, 
if  any  of  the  tomato  has  caught  on  the 
bottom,  and  then  empty  into  it  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  bowl,  and  again  set  it  on  the 
stove.  In  abqut  half  an  hour  after  the 
jars  are  filled,  tighten  each  cap  with  the 
wrench.  If  the  tomatoes  sizzle  out  from 
under  the  cap,  you  may  know  that  they 
won’t  keep,  and  can  unscrew  it  at  once, 
to  reheat  and  put  in  a  different  jar. 

“  Lastly,  keep  the  jars  in  a  dai’k,  cool 
place.” 

“  What  makes  them  sizzle  ?  ”  Mrs.  Car- 
well  asked. 

“  Sometimes  it  is  a  defect  in  the  jar  ; 
more  often,  I  think,  it  is  because  the 
cap  hasn’t  a  true  edge.” 

“  Why  liasu’t  it  a  true  edge  ?  ” 


“  I  think,  but  am  not  sure,  that  it  has 
been  bent  by  inserting  a  knife  under 
it  when  the  jar  was  last  opened.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Carwell,  “  I  always 
do  that.  I  don’t  see  how  you  are  going 
to  get  them  open  any  other  way.” 

“  Sometimes  you  can’t,  but  more  often 
you  can.  If  I  dip  the  cap  into  hot  water 
nearly  up  to  the  glass,  hold  it  there  for 
a  second  or  two,  and  then  use  the  wrench, 
I  generally  find  I  can  start  it.  If  you 
must  use  a  knife,  I  think  it  is  better  to 
insert  it  between  the  rubber  and  the 
cap.” 

“  Well,  if  you  are  infallible,  Mrs. 
Briggs,  there  are  reasons  enough  why 
my  tomatoes  never  kept.  I  haven’t  ever 
taken  any  account  of  sizzling,  I  never 
filled  my  jars  quite  level  full,  I  never 
wiped  off  bubbles  or  seeds,  I  never  hux-- 
ried  to  put  on  the  caps,  I  never  screwed 
them  up  tighter  ;  1  was  never  particular 
about  keeping  them  in  a  cool,  dark 
place,  and  always  liked  so  well  to  see 
the  tomatoes  look  whole,  that  I  let  them 
come  only  to  a  boil.  This  year,  I  will 
prove  your  methods.” 

ELIZABETH  ROBBINS. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cultui’e  has  been  making  nutrition  ex¬ 
periments  in  New  Mexico,  the  results 
being  published  in  Bulletin  54.  Fig.  278, 
from  this  bulletin,  shows  the  domestic 
science  laboratory  of  a  Mexican  house¬ 
wife.  The  house  shown  is  built  of  adobe 
or  sun-dried  brick,  with  an  earth  floor, 
and  a  flat  roof  of  sticks  and  brush, 


covered  with  mud.  The  bee-hive  erec¬ 
tion  of  clay  at  the  right  is  a  primitive 
oven,  in  which  some  of  the  cooking  is 
done  ;  most  of  it,  however,  is  done  over 
an  open  Are  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 

The  diet  of  the  Mexican  laborers  is 
almost  entirely  vegetable,  consisting 
chiefly  of  frijoles  or  beans,  red  peppers 
(chili)  and  tortillas.  The  women  in  the 
picture  are  busy  making  the  tortillas, 
thin  corn  cakes.  They  are  made  from 
the  small  blue  corn,  which  the  women 
pound  in  stone  mortars.  Very  little 
meat  is  used,  but  lard  and  other  fats  are 
quite  freely  provided.  The  Mexican 
family  whose  dietary  was  studied  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  adults  and  one  child,  and 
their  entire  income  was  not  over  $100  a 
year.  There  was  very  little  waste  in 
the  dietary,  bv.t  it  was  deficient  in  fat 
and  muscle-makers.  We  wouldn’t  re¬ 
commend  a  diet  of  frijoles,  chili  and 
tortilla  to  any  one  with  strong  ambition. 

We  read  recently  of  a  wealthy  English¬ 
woman  who  had  a  morbid  horror  of  cor¬ 
pulence.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven 
daughters,  and  while  these  gii'ls  wei'e 
growing  up,  it  is  asserted  that  their  food 
was  carefully  weighed  at  every  meal,  that 
they  might  have  sufficient  nutriment  for 
growth  and  sustenance,  without  any 
surplus  to  form  fat.  The  girls  all  gi-ew 
to  be  unusually  fine  specimens  of  woman¬ 
hood,  and  they  are  all  prominent  socially. 
Perhaps,  in  the  coux-se  of  time,  we  shall 
all  diet  our  children  for  brains,  health, 
and  beauty.  It  is  quite  interesting  to 
speculate  on  the  possible  improvement 
of  our  Mexican  neighbors,  if  the  peons 
were  able  to  secure  a  more  generous  diet 
than  corn,  beans  and  peppers. 


EDUCATION  FOR  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Prof.  Mary  Roberts 
Smith,  of  Leland  Stanford  University, 
urges  the  need  of  systematic  training  for 
domestic  life.  Prof.  Smith  observes  that 
those  who  insisted  upon  the  value  of  a 
higher  education  for  women,  thought  it 
sufficient  that  they  should  have  the  same 
opportunities  as  men.  This  experiment 
has  been  tried  now  for  a  generation,  and 
it  is  found  that  all  women  do  not  need 
the  same  kind  of  training  as  men,  any 
more  than  all  men  need  a  purely  classi¬ 
cal  or  a  purely  scientific  education.  In 
other  words,  individualism  is  breaking 
up  all  the  accepted  lines  of  education  for 
women  as  it  has  for  men.  As  a  result, 
differentiation  of  courses  within  the 
higher  training  is  demanded  to  meet  the 
practical  needs  of  a  life  in  which  no  two 
individuals  can  possibly  do  precisely  the 
same  things.  The  fact  that  one-third  of 
all  the  women  in  the  United  States  are 
married  sets  them  aside  as  needing  a 
peculiar  training  for  their  profession. 

In  domestic  life,  women  need  at  least 
two  things  :  first,  the  greatest  general 
culture  attainable  to  enrich  the  home 
life  and  to  retain  the  sympathies  of 
children,  as  well  as  to  store  up  for  them¬ 
selves  x-esources  in  hours  of  difficulty, 
loneliness,  or  sorrow  ;  second,  they  need 
an  education  adapted  to  the  everyday 
business,  especially  to  the  emex-gencies, 
of  domestic  life.  No  education  is  com¬ 
plete  or,  indeed,  of  great  permanent 
value  that  does  not  teach  how  to  live 
contentedly  and  to  economize  nerve  en- 
ei’gy.  To  be  contented,  one  must  feel 
sure  that  one  is  in  the  right  place,  and 
must  have  spiritual  and  intellectual  re¬ 
sources  to  tide  over  life’s  emei-gencies 
whose  end  one  cannot  see.  To  be  eco¬ 
nomical  of  nerve  energy,  one  must  learn 
a  finely-balanced  self-control  and  a 
lax-ge  -  minded  discrimination  between 
the  values  of  competing  duties  and  at¬ 
tractions. 

Again,  the  average  mother  needs  a 
thorough  grounding  in  elementary  physi¬ 
ology  and  hygiene.  Five  per  cent  of  all 
children  born  in  the  United  States  die 
under  five  years  of  age.  When  this 
occurs,  the  waste  of  human  energy,  both 
before  and  after  birth,  is  something 
appalling.  Prof.  A.  G.  Warner  estimates 
that  it  costs  about  $100  in  loss  of  labor 
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on  the  part  of  the  mother,  in  doctor’s 
bills,  medicine,  and  nursing,  to  bring  a 
child  into  the  world,  in  a  laboring-class 
family  ;  while  in  families  where  a  higher 
standard  of  living  prevails,  this  may 
amount  to  hundreds  or  even  thousands 
of  dollars.  From  a  purely  economic 
standpoint,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  society  that  a  child  which  costs 
so  much,  not  merely  in  money  but  in 
vital  energy,  should  be  reared  to  ma¬ 
turity. 

The  appalling  mortality  of  children 
that  are  born  fairly  normal  and  vital  is 
chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  mothers.  The  average  woman 
may  not  need  to  know  how  many  bones 
there  are  in  the  body,  but  she  does  need 
to  know  the  connection  between  rich 
gravies,  indigestion,  and  bad  colds.  She 
may  not  need  to  know  how  to  bandage  a 
broken  arm,  but  she  does  need  to  realize 
the  effect  of  sudden  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  upon  the  delicate  infant  organism. 
The  value  of  applied  physiology  in  pre¬ 
serving  infant  life  and  diminishing  he¬ 
reditary  and  individual  disease  cannot  be 
overestimated,  and  no  woman  is  fit  to 
be  married  who  has  not  had  a  training 
which  gives  her  the  elements  of  this 
essential  knowledge. 

Finally,  women  need  a  training  in 
ethical  standards.  One  of  the  curious 
anomalies  disclosed  by  the  entrance  of 
women  into  industrial  life  is  that,  while 
they  have  higher  standards  of  purity 
than  men,  they  frequently  have  much 
lower  standards  of  honor  and  honesty. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  outwit,  deceive, 
and  “  manage  ”  difficult  husbands  ;  they 
train  their  children  in  dishonesty  by  con¬ 
tinually  violating  the  most  common 
standards  of  sincerity  and  directness. 
Children  learn  far  more  by  example  than 
by  precept ;  the  mother  who  continually 
promises,  but  always  finds  excuses  for 
not  performing;  who  threatens,  but  does 
not  punish  ;  who  suppresses  the  child’s 
frank  commentson  evil  actions  in  others, 
while  herself  gossiping  about  her  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  who  pretends  to  dress  and  to  live 
above  the  scale  of  the  family  income, 
gives  an  education  in  dishonesty  and 
sham  which  can  not  be  overcome  by  any 
amount  of  so-called  moral  training. 

If  to  all  these  practical  and  utilitarian 
attainments  the  mother  can  add  the 
graces  of  culture  in  music  or  art  or 
literature,  she  may  give  the  child  aback- 
ground  for  education  and  a  resource  in 
life  beyond  the  power  of  statistics  to 
estimate.  The  elevation,  enrichment, 
and  sweetening  of  the  family  life  by 
these  contributions  from  the  mother’s 
own  storehouse  of  culture  are  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  temptation  from  without 
not  to  be  matched  by  legislation  or  train¬ 
ing,  or  even  by  church  influence.  To 
make  the  household  sweet,  wholesome, 
dignified,  a  place  of  growth,  is  certainly 
a  profession  requiring,  not  merely  the 
best  training,  but  a  specific  training 
adapted  to  these  ends. 


On  the  Wing. 


WHERE  THE  SALT  WINDS  BLOW. 

NEW  YOKE’S  PLAIN  PEOPLE  AT  PLAY. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

Going  to  the  Beacii. — As  a  contrast 
to  inland  journeys  among  billowy  wheat 
fields  and  vine-covered  hillsides,  a  talk 
about  one  of  the  ocean  playgrounds  of 
New  York  suggests  itself.  The  New 
Yorker  has  the  choice  of  many  breath¬ 
ing  places  in  the  Summer,  but  the  most 
democratic  of  all  is  Coney  Island,  with 
its  three  beaches  of  varying  character, 
from  the  expensive  exclusiveness  of 
Manhattan  to  the  free-for-all  hilarity  of 
the  West  End.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
much  that  is  vicious  at  the  West  End — 
old  Coney  Island  and  West  Brighton — 
hut  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  its 
visitors  are  chiefly  working  people  with 
their  families,  and  though  some  of  them 
are  rough  and  noisy,  they  are  decent 
people.  It  is  not  until  later  in  the  day 
that  the  disreputable  element  appears. 


It  is  now  possible  to  journey  from 
New  York  to  the  beach  for  five  cents,  by 
the  trolley,  and  this  enables  the  wives 
of  workingmen  to  journey  there  with 
their  families.  I  wouldn’t  recommend 
that  trolley  route  to  any  one  who  doesn’t 
like  crowds  !  Have  you  ever  seen  a  rush 
in  the  foot-ball  field,  when  the  players 
become  a  confused  mass  of  struggling 
limbs,  with  the  ball  buried  somewhere 
in  the  crowd?  Substitute  one  lone  trol¬ 
ley-car  for  the  football,  and  you  may 
have  some  idea  of  a  Coney  Island  crowd 
on  a  hot  day.  Accidents  are  frequent, 
and  the  scrambling  crowd  sheds  enough 
hairpins,  buttons  and  fragments  of 
clothing  to  fit  out  a  regiment  of  relic- 
hunters.  However,  this  free-for-all 
tournament  is  a  daily  incident  during 
the  rush  hours  on  the  great  bridge,  and 
people  grow  accustomed  to  it. 

Tiie  Boats  and  the  Crowd. — On  the 
iron  steamers,  landing  at  the  great  iron 
piers,  the  crowd  is  almost  as  great  as  on 
the  trolley,  and  it  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  for  the  number  of  babies.  I  have 
always  suspected  that  every  woman  who 
hasn’t  a  baby  of  her  own  borrows  one 
for  these  occasions ;  in  no  other  way  can 
one  fully  account  for  the  extent  of  the 
juvenile  population.  Some  are  round 
and  rosy,  alternately  sleeping  and  shar¬ 
ing  the  other  children’s  lunch,  eating 
crackers,  bananas,  peanuts,  sandwiches, 
and  a  variety  of  other  things  not  usually 
advised  for  the  infantile  digestion.  I 
saw  one  small  infant  seated  on  its 
mother’s  knee  in  an  open-air  restaurant 
at  West  Brighton,  contentedly  trying  its 
first  teeth  on  a  plump,  brown  Frank¬ 
furter  sausage ! 

Some  of  the  babies  are  poor  little  frail 
mites,  showing  the  effects  of  crowded 
tenements ;  the  tiny  pinched  faces 
brighten  a  little  in  the  salt  air,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  day  is  over,  these  pallid  babies 
really  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  life. 
Still  another  route  takes  one  across  New 
York  Bay  by  boat,  then  by  train  for  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Passing  through  fields 
where  men  are  digging  the  famous  Long 
Island  potatoes,  the  sight  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  policeman  is  rather  incongruous, 
until  one  realizes  that  we  are  still  in 
Greater  New  York. 

Wading  on  the  Beach  — At  Manhat¬ 
tan  Beach,  the  gayety  of  a  basket  picnic 
is  unknown;  excursionists  are  not 
wanted,  and  one  must  not  disturb  the 
environs  of  the  great  hotel  by  so  much 
as  a  surreptitious  sandwich.  The  lines 
are  not  so  tightly  drawn  at  Brighton 
Beach,  where  every  one  flocks  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  bathing  pavilion  ;  but  the 
children’s  paradise  is  West  Brighton. 
There  is  a  long  stretch  of  beach  east  of 
the  Iron  Pier,  paved  with  fine  silvery 
sand,  where  the  children  build  forts  and 
wade  in  the  edge  of  the  billows  with  in¬ 
tense  enthusiasm.  Sometimes  half  a 
dozen  juveniles  unite  to  dig  a  hole  and 
partially  bury  one  of  their  number  until 
the  victim  is  exhumed,  very  joyous  and 
very  gritty,  by  an  indignant  mother. 

It  is  quite  pathetic  to  watch  some 
small  girl  whose  mother  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  wading.  She  gazes  longingly 
at  her  companions  capering  about  minus 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  experiences  a 
depression  of  spirits  that  even  pop-corn 
fritters  and  peanuts  fail  to  relieve.  I 
saw  one  diplomatic  small  girl,  who  was 
refused  the  privilege  of  wading,  wander 
abstractedly  into  shallow  water,  which 
so  soaked  her  footgear,  that  her  indig¬ 
nant  mother  had  to  remove  it  to  dry. 
Then  the  miniature  Sagasta  joined  the 
others  in  racing  the  incoming  waves,  all 
uniting  in  shrieks  of  rapture  when  an 
extra-large  billow  pursued  them  high  on 
the  beach.  Sometimes  a  small  wader 
with  high-kilted  petticoats  would  stand 
gazing  inland  until  a  chorus  of  treble 
screams  warned  her  that  a  wall  of  green 
water  was  sneaking  up  behind  with  the 
intention  of  drenching  her,  and  then 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


there  would  be  a  stampede  for  higher 
ground,  as  the  waves  broke  into  curling 
foam.  Then  the  waders  sit  upon  their 
sand  forts,  and  devour  an  extensive 
lunch,  prob  *bly  for  the  sixth  time  that 
morning. 

Among  the  Shows. — When  one  meets 
a  visitor  of  the  better  class  wandering 
about  the  west  end  of  the  island,  he  gen¬ 
erally  explains,  apologetically,  that  he 
had  to  go  there  to  please  the  children 
with  a  trip  on  a  merry-go-round  or 
scenic  railway.  It  is  something  like  the 
man  who  has  to  go  to  the  circus,  merely 
to  please  the  children.  The  less  pre¬ 
tentious  visitors  do  not  make  any  such 
apologies  ;  they  go  to  the  West  End  be¬ 
cause  they  like  it.  It  is  a  place  of  noise, 
bustle  and  confusion,  full  of  strange 
sights,  strange  sounds,  and  strange 
odors,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  upon 
a  holiday,  or  towards  evening,  it  is  not 
the  place  one  would  care  to  visit.  I  think, 
however,  that  people  always  find  their 
own  level,  and  one  of  vicious  inclinations 
will  always  find  scenes  of  like  nature. 
This  village  of  shows  is  ugly  and  sordid, 
and  the  conflicting  sounds  of  brass 
bands,  merry-go-rounds,  hurdy-gurdies 
and  drums  make  it  a  veritable  Babel. 
Its  places  of  amusement  are  an  imitation 
Midway  of  cheap  construction,  rendered 
still  more  confusing  by  the  open-air  lec¬ 
turers  (described  in  the  slang  of  the 
place  as  “  barkers  ”)  who  try  to  induce 
visitors  to  enter.  The  5  and  10-eent  pho¬ 
tograph  galleries  are  innumerable,  each 
one  with  a  wandering  agent  who  rushes 
about  with  a  frame  full  of  pictures,  look¬ 
ing  for  fresh  victims. 

There  are  numerous  merry-go-rounds, 
furnished  with  impossible  wooden  ani¬ 
mals  and  with  music  which  ought  to  be 
impossible — unfortunately  it  isn't.  The 
scenic  railway,  on  which  one  journeys  to 
the  Klondike  with  a  celerity  which  would 
be  much  appreciated  by  Alaskan  voy¬ 
agers,  is  rivaled  by  the  chutes,  and  num¬ 
erous  other  uncanny  structures  of  the 
toboggan  type,  to  say  nothing  of  several 
Ferris  wheels  and  a  lofty  observation 
tower. 

Some  of  the  Refreshments. — Open- 
air  restaurants  are  numerous,  and  natur¬ 
ally  sea-food  predominates.  Clam  chow¬ 
der  of  dubious  origin  is  a  leading  viand, 
and  clam  fritters  form  another  promi¬ 
nent  feature.  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity  about  unknown  dishes,  and 
have  tested  Mexican,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Turkish,  and  Hungarian  mysteries  with¬ 
out  serious  misgivings  ;  but  my  courage 
has  always  failed  before  a  Coney  Island 
clam  fritter.  It  looks  like  a  swollen, 
irregular  fragment  of  pale  brown  dough, 
suggestive  in  size  and  outline  of  the 
delicacy  known  in  Chicago  as  a  Bismarck. 
Passing  an  open  booth  where  a  soiled  in¬ 
dividual  was  frying  these  fritters  in  a 
kettle  of  reeking  fat,  the  cook  called 
out  persuasively,  “  Have  some  fritters, 
loidy,  an’  yer  won’t  need  no  udder 
lunch.”  The  “loidy”  addressed  felt 
quite  sure  that  these  fritters  would 
render  any  other  food  unnecessary  and 
superfluous.  Milk  fresh  from  the  cow  is 
another  refreshment  offered,  the  animal 
in  question  being  a  gigantic  bovine 
which  supplies  iced  milk,  whose  attend¬ 
ant  looks  as  though  he  ought  to  be  Pas¬ 
teurized. 

Bathing  and  the  Beach. — The  Coney 
Island  beaches  are  being  encroached 
upon  by  the  sea  year  after  year.  Every 
big  Spring  storm  washes  away  yards  and 
yards  of  the  sand,  and  buildings  which, 
10  years  ago,  faced  a  wide  stretch  of 


There  is  but  one  good 
make  of  lamp-chimneys  — 
Macbeth  —  and  your  dealer 
knows  it. 

You  want  the  Index.. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  Pine\ 
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white  sand,  are  now  protected  by  great 
bulkheads  and  heavy  walls,  against 
which  the  sea  beats  hungrily.  The  surf 
is  not  so  rough  as  at  Atlantic  City,  where 
the  water  comes  in  like  a  great  green 
wall,  and  except  under  some  conditions, 
there  is  little  undertow,  so  that  there  is 
little  danger  in  bathing. 

Men  patrol  the  beach  to  give  assist¬ 
ance,  if  needed,  and  a  boat  is  constantly 
hovering  near  the  bathers.  One  of  the 
men  attached  to  this  service  stated  that 
he  averaged  25  rescues  a  year.  Asked 
whether  the  people  were  grateful,  he 
said  :  “  Well,  no,  not  as  a  general  thing. 
Most  of  them  go  off  without  even  saying, 
Thank  you  !  I  suppose  they  think  it’s 
my  business.  One  man  once  gave  me  $10, 
but  very  few  give  anything.  Some  of 
them  are  very  troublesome,  too,  and  I 
have  quite  a  struggle  with  them.  They’re 
generally  people  who  are  proud  of  their 
swimming,  and  go  out  farther  than  they 
ought.  It  is  very  rarely  that  any  one  is 
drowned  here.”  e.  t.  r. 

B.&B. 

Choice  Silks. 

This  store  always  sells  lots  of 
silks — and  to  do  that  requires 
merit.  It  buys  extensively — had 
what  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
silk  stock  in  the  country — and 
every  piece  must  answer  strictly 
to  choiceness  before  it’s  bought. 

Selling  now  the  large  lots  of 
odd  pieces — none  to  be  carried 
over — prices  so  low  as  will  not 
leave  any  doubt  about  their 
being  sold  when  people  see  the 
fine  styles  sacrificed.  Blacks, 
fancies,  broches,  evening  shades. 

Lines  of  rich  novelty  silks, 

35,  50,  65,  75c. — one-half  and  one- 
third  regular  price. 

Chance  to  get  fine  silks  for  a 
waist  or  gown,  or  for  trimming 
like  nothing  that  ever  occurred 
here,  or,  we  believe,  anywhere, 
in  silk-selling  before.  Get  sam¬ 
ples — let  the  silks  and  prices 
prove  it. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Dept.  C.  Allegheny,  Pa. 

A  FARM  LUXURY. 

No  pei’son,  whether  rich  or  poor,  in 
city  or  country,  can  have  a  cheaper  or 
more  delicious  luxury  than  a  plate  of 
ice  cream  made  right  on  the  farm  with 
all  its  smoothness  and  richness,  and 
freshness  and  delicacy.  We  have  never 
seen  a  sample  of  the  city  product  to  com¬ 
pare  with  that  made  on  the  farm.  All 

that  you  need  to  make  it  is  a  little  ice 
and  a  four-quart  White  Mountain  freezer. 
We  can  get  the  freezer  for  you,  so  that 


it  will  cost  you  very  little.  Get  one  of 
your  neighbors  to  give  you  a  dollar  for 
a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  send  his  name  and  address  and 
$2.25,  and  we  will  have  the  freezer  sent 
you  at  once.  Your  neighbor  will  get 
the  paper  for  a  year,  and  you  may  throw 
in  a  treat  of  your  first  make  of  cream. 
The  freezer  is  made  by  the  White 
Mountain  Freezer  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  II., 
and  we  know  of  nothing  else  so  good. 
We  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  six 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  wheat  market  opened  weaker  on  Monday, 
and  has  so  continued  during  the  week.  The  stocks 
on  hand  are  not  large,  but  there  has  been  more 
pressure  to  sell,  and  cables  from  foreign  markets 
have  been  rather  discouraging.  The  movement 
of  the  new  crop  is  quite  liberal,  and  this  will  be 
likely  to  iniluence  the  market  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Corn  and  oats  have  both  weakened,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  good  export  demand  for  corn. 
Aside  from  this,  sales  are  very  slow.  Chicago 
gives  the  following  cash  quotations:  No.  3  Spring 
wheat,  6  i  to  75*4c. ;  No.  2  red,  71c.;  No.  2  corn, 
3l%c.;  No.  2  yellow  corn,  31 14c. ;  No.2  oats,  20i4c.; 
No.  2  white  oats,  24J4  to  26*4c.;  No.  3  white  oats, 
23*4  to  25c.;  No.  2  rye,  42%  to  43c. ;  No.  2  barley, 
36  to  45c. 

Receipts  of  most  green  fruits  have  been  liberal, 
but  receivers  say  that  the  quality  of  a  large  part 
is  inferior.  There  is  no  glut  of  the  best  qualities, 
and  sales  for  such  are  good  at  fairly  satisfactory 
prices.  There  are  liberal  receipts  of  apples  with 
a  very  small  proportion  of  fancy  red  table  fruit, 
which  is  most  in  demand.  Aside  from  this,  the 
apple  market  is  weak.  There  is  a  fair  supply  of 
fancy  pears,  but  little  demand  for  ordinary  kinds. 
Choice  peaches  have  been  selling  well,  but  there 
is  a  great  variation  in  size,  color  and  condition. 
Plums  are  extremely  dull.  There  is  little  demand 
for  fancy  grapes,  but  most  of  those  offered  are 
Inferior.  Watermelons  are  selling  very  slowly  at 
lower  jirices.  There  is  a  good  inquiry  for  choice 
muskmelcus. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  butter  market,  and 
light  receipts,  keeping  the  market  steady.  Any 
increase  in  receipts  would  be  likely  to  depress 
prices.  There  is  a  slight  advance  in  cheese,  and 
the  receipts  are  not  very  heavy.  Boston  reports 
creamery  butter  at  19  to  19)£c.;  imitation,  14  to 
15c.;  ladles,  13  to  14c.;  cheese,  7*4  to  8c.  Chicago, 
creamery  butter,  13*4  to  18c.;  dairy,  12  to  16c. 
Philadelphia,  fancy  creamery,  19  to  19*4c. ;  prints, 
21c.  St.  Louis, 'creamery,  17  to  19c.;  dairy,  13  to  17c. 

There  is  a  light  supply  of  potatoes,  but  heavier 
receipts  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  choice  onions,  also  for  cabbages  and 
string  beans.  Most  other  vegetables  are  in  large 
supply,  weak  and  low  in  price. 

The  poultry  market  is  very  dull,  with  a  large 
accumulation  of  live  poultry  on  hand,  and  the 
prospect  for  sales  is  discouraging.  For  very 
fancy  large  chickens,  there  is  a  good  demand, 
but  this  is  about  the  only  item,  unless  it  be  prime 
turkeys,  which  is  not  in  large  supply,  dull  and 
weak.  There  has  been  little  change  in  eggs, 
although  the  market  is  somewhat  stronger.  Bal¬ 
timore  quotes  eggs  at  13*4  to  14*4c. ;  Chicago,  12c. ; 
Cincinnati,  lOV&c.;  Philadelphia,  14*4  to  15c.  for 
western  and  nearby,  and  12  to  13c.  for  southern; 
St.  Louis,  12c.  _ 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


Saturday,  august  20,  1898. 


BEANS  ANI)  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel.... 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 

Medium,  choice . 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 

Pea,  choice . 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  fjiirtogood . 

White  Kidney,  choice  . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 

Lima,  California . 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel . 

1897,  bags . 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls  . 

1897.  Scotch,  bags . 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb... 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . . 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts .  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half-lirkin  tubs,  fancy  .. 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . . . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  extras. 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  June  extras . 

Firsts  . . . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

CHEESE— NEW 
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State,  full  cream,  colored,  largo,  fancy. 

Colored.  Large,  choice . 

White,  large,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  prime . 

Small,  common  to  fair  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skihis,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 
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Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  16  @  1614 

State,  Penna.  and  Mich.,  fancy .  14)4®  1514 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  oil .  14  >4  @  — 

W’n  &  S’west'n,  defective, per30-doz  case.2  4U  @3  30 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 1  80  @2  85 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  50  @2  25 


FRUITS— DRIED, 


Apples,  evaporated,  fancy .  9%@  10 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb .  9%@  9*4 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb.  6  @  814 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters .  314®  4 

Sun-drie^  Southern,  quarters .  214@  3*4 

Sun-dried.  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb. ..  3*4®  4*4 

Chopped,  per  lb .  3*4@  3% 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb .  2  @  2*4 

Cherries,  1S9S,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  10  @  l(  *4 

Evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  9!t@  10 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb .  3*4®  4 

FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  selected  table  fruit,  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Alexander,  per  bb) .  2  00® 2  50 

Oldenburg,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h  bbl . 2  (I0@2  50 

Gravenstein,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 1  50@2  00 


Apples.  Orange  Rippin.  li.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl _ 1  75@2  0 

W  udfalis,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Windfalls,  per  open  d.-h.  bbl .  75@1  00 

Rears.  Bartlett,  per  bbl .  2  50@3  50 

Clapps,  per  obi . 2  50@3  00 

LeCoute,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Bell,  per  bbl .  . 1  50®2  25 

Scooter,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl.  ...  . 1  00@1  75 

Reaches,  Missouri,  Elberta,  per  carrier  ....1  50@1  75 

Ohio,  per  basket .  75®1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  percrate .  75@1  75 

Mo.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  50®  1  25 

Jersey,  per  basket .  50@1  25 

Grapes,  Carolina.  Delaware,  per  case  .  50®1  00 

Niagara,  per  case .  .  50®  1  00 

Moore’s  Early,  per  case .  50@1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  black,  per  carrier . 75@1  00 

Watermelons,  large,  per  car-load  .  125  00@150  00 

Small  to  medium .  75  00@115  00 

Large,  per  100  . 15  00@18  00 

Small  to  medium . 5  00<g)  14  00 

Muskme  ons,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  40@  60 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  50 

Hackensack,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

Huckleberries  Jersey  per  quart .  4®  6 

Mountain,  per  quart .  4®  0 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  quart .  4@  5 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  cultivated,  per  quart..  5@  7 

GRAIN 

Wheat .  75  @  87 

Corn .  32  ®  39 

Oats .  20  @  38 

Rye .  4  i  @  51 

Barley  malting .  50  @  55 

Feeding .  3)  @  36 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 70  @  72 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs .  50  @  65 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs .  3J  @  40 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs .  —  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs .  30  ®  35 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 3)  @  45 

Oat.  per  100  lbs . 25  ®  30 

HONEY. 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5)4@  6)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  58 

HORS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  11  @  12 

Rrime .  9  ®  10 

Low  to  medium .  7  ®  8 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896 .  3)4®  6 

Olds .  i  @  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  11  @  12 

Rrime .  9  @  10 

Low  to  medium .  4  @  9 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896  .  3  @  li 

Olds .  1)4®  3 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897  .  33  ®  40 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  ib .  9  @  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8)4®  9)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  G*4@  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  .  6  ®  7)4 

Pork,  light,  per  lb  .  6  ®  6)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  ®  5% 

N  UT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  por  lb.  4%@  — 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  4@  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4  @  4)4 

Shelled.  No.  2  Spanish .  2>4@  2% 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3 %@  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2)4®  2% 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb....  13  @  14 

Phi  la.,  poor  to  fair,  per  Ib .  9  @  12 

Western,  dry  picked,  large,  per  lb...  lu  ®  10*4 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  8  @  9*4 

Fowls,  Slate  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  9*4@  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Sout  hwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  ..  9  @  — 

Heavy,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Long  Is  and.  Spring,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Western,  Spring,  fair  togood,  per  lb.  3  ®  7 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  13  ®  14 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . I  00  @1  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n, per  lb  10*4®  — 

Southern,  ner  lb .  10  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  ®  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  ®  9 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  ®  — 

POTATOES. 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  75@1  87 

Seconds,  per  bbl . I  00@1  25 

Culls,  per  bbl .  75@  — 

Long  Island, prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  87@2  00 

Jersey,  yellow  sweets,  per  bbl . 3  00®3  50 

Southern,  red  sweets,  per  bbl  . 1  50® 2  00 

Southern,  white  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  75 


SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  00@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs .  . .  .2  90@3  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches .  75  @100 

Carrots.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches.. .  50  @  75 

Corn,  Hackensack,  per  100  .  75  @100 

jersey,  per  100 .  50  @100 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  10  @  20 

Rickies,  per  1.000  . 1  00  @1  75 

Cabbages.  Long  lsiand  per  100 . 2  00  @3  00 

Caulitiower.  Long  Island  per  bbl  . 100  @3  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bDl . 1  00  @1  50 

Per  bushel  box .  40  @  75 

Lettuce.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Lima  beans,  potato,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  50 

Flat,  per  bag .  75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  South' n  Jersey,  per  bush.  box.  10  @  30 

Upper  Jersey,  per  busnei  box  .  15  @  35 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75  @100 

Squash,  white,  per  bbl .  30  @  60 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches  .1  00  @2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl. 2  00  @2  50 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  50 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

Long  Island.  Red.  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

Jersey,  White,  per  bbl  . 2  00  @3  00 

Orange  Co..  Yellow,  per  bbl  .  75  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  White,  per  bag  ...2  00  @3  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Red,  per  bag .  75  @1  75 

Sout  hern,  per  )4-bbl  basket . 1  00  @1  25 

Per  bbl . 125  @2  25 

String  beans,  Long  Is  and,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  50 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

B'ine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos.14  @15 

Fine  and  tine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 10  @18 

Fine  average . 13  @15 

Medium  average . 13  @15 

Quarter  average . 13  @15 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . ]2J4@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 


TPVE  R  —  rpoWER  Tor  full  information 
■  I  -  )  a!*  ifeul  about  the  best  Lever- 
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BEST 


Sower,  Tread-power, 
log-power.  Steam  En- 
jPLgine,  Thresher,  Clover- 
if  huller.  Feed-mill,  Fan- 
--  '  ning-mill,ItyeThresher 

and  Hinder, Land-roller, 
Saw-machine  (circular 
and  drag).  Ensilage  and  fodder  Cutter.  Round-silo, 
Address,  CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
US'  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @14 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  meaium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 16  @18 

Quarter . id  @18 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22.G26  cans  of  milk, 
272  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  G20  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2)4  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper  _ 

Some  of  our  soldiers  in  Cuba  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  Cuban  method  of  selling  milk. 
In  that  country,  the  custom  is  to  drive  a  cow 
around  from  door  to  door,  and  the  desired  quan¬ 
tity  is  milked  out  of  her  for  each  customer.  If 
some  of  the  dairymen  now  in  the  army  would 
take  a  hand  at  milking  these  cows  now  and  then, 
we  think  they  would  make  the  Cubans  open  their 
eyes. 

Dishorning  Hereford  Cattle.— I  had  a  friend 
here  lately,  just  returned  from  the  West,  and  who 
saw  all  the  big  Hereford  herds.  He  said  that  no 
dishorning  was  practiced  out  there.  For  my 
part,  I  don’t  need  horns,  and  my  herd  after  two 


years  of  age,  are  all  dishorned.  I  have  never 
lost  a  Hereford  calf,  never  had  torn-sided  cows, 
and  when  it  comes  to  handling,  no-horned  Here- 
fords  are  a  big  pleasure.  I  bave  heard  that  dis¬ 
horned  mature  bulls  weie  unfruitful,  but  doubt 
it,  from  my  experience.  I  also  doubt  whether 
straight  breeding  will  produce  polled  Herefords. 
In  making  sales,  I  always  mention  the  fact, 
whether  dishorned  or  not,  and  some  object  and 
others  don’t.  I  cannot  see  but  taking  the  horns 
off  is  desirable,  although  for  feeders,  bought  to 
feed  and  kept  only  a  short  time,  I  would  not  dis¬ 
horn.  But  for  breeders,  I  want  no  horns  or  light¬ 
ing,  and  I  am  sure  that  cattle  keep  in  better 
flesh,  on  less  feed,  dishorned.  e.  m.  gillet. 

Maryland. 


Established  187». 

SE0.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


A I  Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 


25  Glen  Mary 
25  Tennessee  Prolif 
12  Clyde 

PETER  8PEER.  Box  124,  Passaic,  N.  J 


Iifie  j- 


By  Express 
for  $1.00. 


M$of  Delaware  Peach 

$25.  nor  IOOO.  Trees  and  plants  of  new  and  old 
sorts  in  assortment  at  lowest  prices.  Catalogue 

FREE.  MYElt  A  SON,  Rrldgcvllle,  Del. 


$400  Cash  Premiums. 


This  year  we  want  representatives  at  every  fair  in  the 
country.  We  are  making  appointments  now  every  day.  If 
you  can  represent  us  at  a  fair  or  farmers’  picnic,  write  us  at 
once,  naming  the  date  and  place,  and  we  will  hold  the  place 
for  you.  The  work  will  be  giving  out  samples  and  taking- 
subscriptions  for  the  rest  of  the  year  for  25  cents.  We  have 
made  liberal  terms  for  this  work — $400  in  cash  premiums, 
besides  commissions.  The  first  premium  will  be  $100,  and 
there  are  28  other  cash  premiums,  and  a  $2  premium  for  every 
day.  You  can  make  money  at  this  work.  The  terms  are  the 
most  attractive  we  ever  offered.  Write  for  the  terms  and 
appointments  at  fairs. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


GOLD  WATCH  FOR  $9.50. 

WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN. 


This  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  watches 
that  we  ever  struck.  We  do  not  expect  ever 
to  get  another  lot  of  as  good  watches  at  the 
price.  We  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
these  now.  They  are  in  high-grade,  gold- 
filled  cases  warranted  to  wear  for  15  years. 
The  case  is  made  from  two  sheets  of  solid 
g-old  rolled  out  with  a  sheet  of  heavier  metal 
between,  to  make  the  case  stiff er  and  more 
durable,  and  is  an  excellent  protection  for 
the  works.  The  works  contain  all  the  latest 
improvements,  including  seven  jewels,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  patent 
regulator,  porcelain  dials,  and  are  stem¬ 
winding  and  stem-setting.  The  watch  has 
an  open  face  with  heavy  beveled  glass  crystal, 
and  with  screw  back  and  front,  and  patent 
inside  dust  band,  making  a  complete  dust- 
proof  case.  We  guarantee  this  watch  in 
every  way,  and  will  return  money  to  any  one 
not  satisfied.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
one  not  being  satisfied.  It's  a  great  bargain.  We 
send  it  by  registered  mail,  postpaid  for  $9.50.  We 
include  a  year’s  subscription  for  $10,  or  we  will  send 
it  free  for  a  club  of  25  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


A  Watch  for  the 

Women  Folk. 

We  have  wanted  to  get  hold  of  a  good  cheap  watch 
for  Rural  girls  and  women  folk,  but  never  succeeded 
until  now.  Here  it  is,  fully  warranted.  Nickel  case 
and  movement,  jeweled,  stem-wind  and  set.  Price, 
writh  handsome  chatelaine  pin,  as  shown  in  cut,  $3.50, 
or  we  will  send  it  and  one  yearly  subscription  to  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  for  $4,  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  10 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  girls  to  show  their  enterprise.  It  also 
affords  a  way  for  the  boys  to  do  something  nice  for 
the  sister.  A  club  of  10  may  be  raised  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  watch  makes  a  nice  present  for  the  mother 
or  sister. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  TDK  WAR. 

Manzanillo,  west  of  Santiago,  was  bombarded 
for  12  hours,  beginning  Friday,  August  12.  The 
town  had  been  ordered  to  surrender,  but  sur¬ 
render  was  refused.  The  Spanish  lured  our  ves¬ 
sels  in  range  by  flying  a  white  flag,  but  the 
enemy’s  aim  was  poor,  and  they  did  little  dam¬ 
age.  Four  transports  arrived  at  Fort  Wilcoff  with 
troops  from  Santiago.  Gen.  Brooke’s  forces  at 
Salinas  were  just  sighting  their  guns  to  open 
battle  when  news  was  received  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  General  satisfaction  over  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war,  Sunday,  August  14. 

News  received  of  the  bombardment  of  Manila, 
August  13,  and  the  city  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our 
forces.  Gen.  Augustin  fled. on  the  German  war¬ 
ship  Kaiserin  Augusta  the  day  before  the  bom¬ 
bardment.  Embarkation  of  Spanish  prisoners 
at  Santiago  is  being  hurried,  owing  to  the  great 
mortality  among  them,  Monday,  August  15. 

Fuller  reports  of  the  fall  of  Manila  state  that 
the  city  resisted  only  two  hours  before  surren¬ 
der.  The  engagement  was  opened  by  a  heavy 
bombardment,  after  which  the  American  troops 
stormed  the  trenches,  driving  the  enemy  within 
the  fortifications.  Authentic  reports  of  our 
losses  not  yet  received.  Yellow  fever  has  ap¬ 
peared  at  Camp  Wikofi',  Montauk,  L.  I.,  and  the 
camp  is  quarantined.  The  disease  appeared  on 
one  of  the  transports.  Three  cases  of  yellow 
fever  are  reported  in  barracks  at  Key  West.  Re¬ 
port  that  Spanish  troops  are  massacring  Porto 
Ricans;  our  troops  are  unable  to  interfere.  The 
President  has  appointed  the  following  commis¬ 
sioners  to  adjust  the  Spanish  evacuation:  For 
Cuba,  Major-General  J.  F.  Wade,  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson,  Major-General  M.C.  Butler.  For  Porto 
Rico,  Major-General  Brooke,  Rear-Admiral 
Schley,  Brigadier-General  W.  W.  Gordon,  Tues¬ 
day,  August  16. 

Our  loss  at  Manila  was  eight  killed  and  40 
wounded.  The  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  Olym¬ 
pia.  Gen.  Merritt  entered  the  city  as  soon  as  it 
surrendered,  and  proclaimed  martial  law.  He 


saber.  The  men  took  this  brilliant  per¬ 
son  to  be  a  Spanish  officer,  and  as  he  did 
not  stop  when  challenged,  they  buffeted 
him  about  the  road  and  threw  him  into 
a  ditch.  Some  American  officers  arrived 
in  time  to  prevent  further  abuse,  and 
the  victim  was  discovered  to  be  a  mar¬ 
shal  of  the  fire  department,  who  had 
every  intention  of  friendship  and  peace. 

Admiral  Ckrvera  passed  through 
New  York  July  17,  on  his  way  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  to  Annapolis.  lie 
arrived  by  boat  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  in  spite  of  the  early  hour, 
there  was  a  large  ci’owd  waiting  to  meet 
him.  When  he  started  down  the  gang¬ 
plank,  some  one  called  out,  “  Three 
cheers  for  the  only  Spaniard  who  knows 
how  to  be  kind  !”  The  crowd  gave 
hearty  cheers,  followed  by  hand-clap¬ 
ping,  until  the  Admiral  reached  his 
carriage.  While  in  the  railway  station 
at  Jersey  City  he  was  again  cheered  en¬ 
thusiastically,  and  then  the  crowd  in¬ 
sisted  upon  filing  into  his  car  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  We  can  afford  to  be 
generous  to  the  people  we  have  de¬ 
feated,  and  Cervera’s  courage  and  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  face  of  disaster  give  him  a 
strong  hold  on  our  sympathy  and  ad¬ 
miration. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  writing  of  the  army 
medical  service,  in  the  Independent,  con¬ 
trasting  men  from  city  and  country  for 
army  service,  declares  that  men  from  the 
city  are  usually  better  able  to  sustain 
hardship,  because  they  have  more  re¬ 
serve  force.  The  countryman,  while 
more  muscular,  is  more  like  an  athlete 
who  has  been  trained  fine.  As  a  rule, 
such  men  have  lacked  the  city  man’s 
variety  of  food,  and  the  city  man,  in 
Dr.  Edson’s  opinion,  has  always  had 
pure  water,  while  the  reverse  is  often 
true  in  the  country,  and  the  general 
health  suffers  from  this.  We  feel  obliged 
to  differ  with  Dr.  Edson  in  his  estimate 


UNCLE  SAM:  A  LITTLE  LOUDER,  GENTLEMEN!  Eio.  271). 

The  New  York  World  pictures  Uncle  Sam  as  a  singing  master  teaching  Weyler  and  Sagasta 
how  to  sing  a  new  tune.  It  is  lip  service  largely. 


would  not  allow  the  insurgents  to  fight  or  to 
enter  the  city.  The  number  of  prisoners  is  7,000. 
In  Cuba,  7,756  Spaniards  surrendered  to  Major 
Miley  at  Baracoa.  Report  of  massacre  by  Span¬ 
ish  at  Ciales,  Porto  Rico,  confirmed.  President 
McKinley  determines  to  disband  the  Cuban 
army.  The  Cubans  desire  to  share  the  armed 
occupancy  of  Santiago,  Wednesday,  August  17. 

Reception  arranged  for  our  warships,  which 
are  expected  to  arrive  in  this  city  to-morrow. 
Business  generally  is  to  be  suspended.  Gen. 
Merritt  has  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  a 
military  government  for  Manila.  Severe  fighting 
continues  in  Luzon  between  the  Spanish  and  in¬ 
surgents.  The  Spanish  have  burned  Pilar  and 
killed  500  persons.  Reenforcements  continue  to 
leave  Sau  Francisco  for  Manila.  Schooner  loaded 
with  onions  and  potatoes  enters  Havana  harbor, 
being  first  entry  since  the  blockade.  American 
Hag  Hies  over  Morro Castle,  Thursday,  August  18. 

Sagasta  declares  that  the  present  state  of 
affairs  is  neither  peace  nor  war,  but  merely  a 
suspension  of  hostilities.  Manila’s  capitulation 
held  to  be  ineffectual  because  made  after  the 
signing  of  the  protocol.  Hospital  ship  Relief 
arrives  with  248  sick  and  wounded  from  Miles’s 
army;  10  died  on  the  voyage,  Friday,  August  111. 

□  The  people  of  Porto  Rico  would  hardly 
agree  with  that  editorial  on  tobacco,  on 
page  596.  Not  only  does  every  man 
smoke  in  that  genial  island,  but  every 
female  over  13  appears  to  smoke,  too.  A 
great  many  of  the  women  work  in  the 
tobacco  factories,  as  there  seems  very 
little  other  employment  for  them,  and 
they  smoke  incessantly.  Large,  rough 
cigars,  said  to  be  of  excellent  flavor,  are 
sold  at  the  rate  of  20  for  25  cents. 

A  Porto  Rican  correspondent  states 
that,  when  some  of  the  Sixth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  were  on  an  inland  reconnoitring 
expedition,  they  met  upon  the  highway 
a  man  wearing  adazzling  uniform,  which 
consisted  of  a  flaming  red  shirt,  sky  blue 
trousers  and  cap,  and  waist  adorned  with 
a  bright  red  sash,  from  which  hung  a 


of  city  water,  after  experience  in  a  great 
city  where  all  the  water  had  to  be 
boiled  for  30  minutes  and  then  filtered 
before  it  was  drinkable.  We  think,  too, 
that  Dr.  Edson’s  assertion  that  the  city 
men  are  better  able  to  sustain  hardship 
is  true  of  picked  men,  but  not  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  average. 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

The  fighting  is  over,  and  if  we  escape 
Yellow  Jack  for  a  few  more  days,  we 
shall  be  sent  back  home.  Santiago  sur¬ 
rendered  with  what  I  should  call  a  very 
slight  resistance,  considering  all  things  ; 
still,  enough  of  our  men  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  we  are  thankful  that  we 
attained  our  position  in  so  short  a  time, 
as  every  minute  was  death  to  many.  I 
saw  seven  men  drop  dead  and  wounded 
within  arm’s  reach  of  me,  and  there  were 
lots  of  others  I  was  too  busy  to  observe, 
flow  I  came  to  be  missed  will  always  be 
a  puzzling  question  to  me. 

We  have  done  every  kind  of  work  that 
is  done  by  a  soldier,  from  road-building 
to  fighting,  and  now  that  our  work  is 
over,  we  one  and  all  feel  that  we  shall 
be  glad  to  get  home  again.  This  is  not 
a  healthful  country  at  this  time  of  year, 
as  there  is  so  much  rain  that  the  ground 
is  constantly  muddy  ;  as  it  rains  in  the 
afternoon,  we  are  nearly  always  com¬ 
pelled  to  sleep  on  the  wet  ground,  as 
we  have  no  tents.  We  have  our  ponchos, 
but  they  are  so  worn  as  to  be  of  little 
use,  and  when  it  rains,  we  are  soaked  to 
the  skin.  We  have  to  go  a  mile  for  water, 
and  it  is  horrible  when  we  do  get  it. 


We  hear  talk  of  being  sent  to  some 
other  place,  but  we  are  in  no  condition 
to  be  sent  anywhere  else,  and  the  sooner 
we  get  out  of  here,  the  better.  I  myself, 
and  my  chum  and  tentmate  (minus  the 
tent),  are  as  well  as  we  can  be,  and  the 
only  thing  that  worries  us  is  that  we 
have  not  and  cannot  get  enough  to  fill 
us  up.  I  think  we  shall  get  to  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  this  letter  does, 
but  when  we  do  reach  there,  we  shall  go 
into  camp  for  a  time.  It  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  the  men  to  take  us  out  of 
this  wilderness  and  turn  us  loose  in  the 
city.  *  *  * 

I  have  just  finished  the  laborious  work 
of  putting  three  small  potatoes  on  the 
fire  for  my  dinner.  It  was  not  the 
amount  of  work  that  made  it  tiresome, 
but  now  that  it  is  all  over,  I  do  not  mind 
telling  you  that  the  last  four  days  were 
the  worst  I  ever  put  in  in  my  life.  I  had 
that  malaria  that  everybody  is  affected 
with  here,  and  of  all  the  head-split¬ 
ting,  bone-breaking,  and  aching-all-over 
things  I  have  heard  of,  that  was  the 
worst.  Then,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
comfort,  even  for  a  well  man.  in  this 
beastly  place,  and  you  can  imagine  what 
it  is  for  a  sick  man  who  is  entirely  help¬ 
less  half  the  time.  If  a  man  had  to  do  a 
full  day’s  work  every  day  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  would  be  dead  in  a  week.  In  the 
afternoon,  we  get  ready  for  a  pouring 
rain.  *  *  *  When  preparing  to  em¬ 
bark  on  the  transport,  we  were  able  to 
get  fresh  supplies.  There  is  a  commis¬ 
sary  now  where  we  can  actually  get 
canned  fruit,  lime  juice,  and  everything 
good  !  I  got  a  bottle  of  lime  juice,  and 
I  could  write  a  testimonial  like  this  : 
“  After  one  dose,  I  feel  like  another 
man.”  w.  A.  d. 

71st  N.  Y.  Vol. 

A  COMPARISON  0C  FERTILIZERS. 

In  the  Spring  of  1897,  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  began  an  experiment  in 
which  several  brands  of  factory-mixed, 
commercial  fertilizers  are  being  com¬ 
pared  with  home-mixtures  of  tankage, 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash, 
calculated  to  contain  the  same  quan¬ 
tities  of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  as  are  claimed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  for  the  respective  brands  of  factory 
mixtures  used  in  the  test.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  begun  on  a  tract  of  heavy  clay 
land,  and  the  plan  is  to  continue  it 
several  years  in  a  rotation  of  wheat,  corn 
and  clover,  applying  the  fertilizers  to 
the  corn  and  wheat.  The  plan  of  the 
test  and  the  results  on  the  corn  crop  of 
1897  are  fully  reported  in  Bulletin  93, 
which  shows  that,  in  the  first  crop  of  the 
test,  the  home-mixed  fertilizers  produced 
results  quite  equal  to  those  yielded  by 
the  factory  mixtures,  although  the  cost 
of  the  home  mixtures  was  from  $6  to  812 
per  ton  less  than  that  of  the  factory  mix¬ 
tures. 

Following  out  the  plan  of  the  test,  one 
of  the  sections  of  land  set  apart  for  it 
was  sewn  to  wheat  last  Fall,  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  being  repeated  on  the  same  plots 
and  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had 
been  used  on  the  corn.  The  wheat  was 


sown  late,  and  suffered  severely  from 
the  Winter,  the  yield  on  the  unfertilized 
plots  being  reduced  to  less  than  two 
bushels  per  acre.  The  increase  on  this 
unfertilized  yield  shown  by  the  several 
fertilizers  appears  in  the  table.  The 
factory  mixtures  were  used  at  the  uni¬ 
form  rate  of  200  pounds  per  acre,  but  it 
was  possible  to  duplicate  their  composi¬ 
tion  in  essential  constituents  with  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  200  pounds  in  most  of 


the  home  mixtures. 

Cost 

Increase 
per  acre. 

Fertilizer. 

per  ton. 

Bushels. 

Factory  Mixture  A . 

...  *30.00 

8  3 

Ilome  Mixture  A . 

17.85 

12.8 

Factory  Mixture  B . 

. . .  25.00 

11.8 

Home  Mixture  B . 

...  17.60 

13.0 

Factory  Mixture  C . 

. . .  20.00 

7.9 

Ilome  Mixture  C . 

13.55 

10.6 

Factory  Mixture  D . 

...  17  50 

5.2 

Home  Mixture  D . 

9.40 

6  8 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  every  case, 
the  increase  from  the  home  mixture  is 
decidedly  greater  than  from  the  factory 
mixture  which  it  was  intended  to  dupli¬ 
cate,  the  difference  being  greatest  in  the 
case  of  the  most  expensive  factory  mix¬ 
ture. 

The  prices  given  above  for  the  factory 
mixtures  are  what  the  station  paid  for 
them  in  small  lots  at  the  respective  fac¬ 
tories  ;  the  prices  quoted  for  the  home 
mixtures  represent  the  cost  of  these  mix¬ 
tures  at  the  station,  the  materials  being 
bought  in  single-sack  lots  at  the  regular, 
publicly  quoted,  retail  prices  for  the 
materials,  with  freight  to  Wooster,  0., 
added.  Nothing  is  added  for  mixing,  as 
the  freight  paid  on  the  factory  mixtures 
would  several  times  over  pay  the  cost  of 
mixing. 


When  a  man  who 
has  neglected 
his  health  finally 
realizes  that  he 
is  being  attacked 
by  serious  ill- 
health  it  is  no 
time  for  half¬ 
way  measures. 
Death  is  an 
enemy  that 
must  be 
knocked  out 
in  the  first 
round,  of  he 
is  pretty  sure 
to  conquer  in 
the  end. 

A  weak 
’stomach,  an 
impaired  di¬ 
gestion  and  a  disordered  liver 
mean  that  a  man  is  fighting  the  first  round 
with  death.  Unless  he  manages  to  strike 
the  knock-out  blow,  it  means  that  death 
will  come  up  in  the  second  round  in  the 
guise  of  some  serious  malady.  When  a 
man’s  stomach  is  weak  and  his  digestion 
is  impaired,  the  life-giving  elements  of  the 
food  he  takes  are  not  assimilated  into  the 
blood.  The  blood  gets  thin  and  weak,  and 
the  body  slowly  starves.  In  the  meantime 
the  disordered  liver  and  the  sluggish  bow¬ 
els  have  forced  into  the  blood  all  manner 
of  impurities.  The  body  is  hungry  and 
eagerly  consumes  anything  that  the  blood¬ 
stream  carries  to  it.  In  place  of  healthy 
nutriment,  it  receives  for  food  foul  poisons 
that  should  have  been  excreted  by  the 
bowels.  Continued,  this  system  of  starva¬ 
tion  combined  with  poisoning,  will  wreck 
every  organ  in  the  body.  Naturally,  the 
weakest  organ  will  give  way  first.  If  a 
man  is  naturally  nervous,  he  will  break 
down  with  nervous  exhaustion  or  prostra¬ 
tion.  If  he  inherits  weak  lungs,  the  con¬ 
sequence  will  be  consumption,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  or  some  disease  of  the  air-passages. 
If  he  has  a  naturally  sluggish  liver,  he  wili 
suffer  from  a  serious  bilious  or  malarial  at¬ 
tack.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  cures  all  disorders  of  the  stomach,  di¬ 
gestion  and  liver.  It  purifies  the  blood  and 
fills  it  with  the  life-giving  elements  of  the 
food  that  build  new  and  healthy  tissue.  It 
is  the  great  blood-maker  and  flesh-builder 
and  nerve  tonic.  It  cures  98  per  cent,  of 
all  cases  of  consumption.  Thousands  have 
testified  to  their  recovery  from  this  dread 
disease  under  this  great  medicine. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  cure  constipation. 


CIs. 


rur  oaie  or  exenange 

for  small  farm  near  some  city.  The  finest  fann  on 
Eastern  Shore  Maryland, on  Pocomoke  River.  Write 
for  particulars. 

L.  R.  BRADSHAW,  Rehoboth  P.  O..  Md. 


To  iff  vo  every  farmer  an  opportunity  to  test  the  mcr* 
Its  of  Tub  Ohio  Farmer— a  large  20.page  weekly- 
tile  Greatest  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  journal  of  Amer¬ 
ica— we  will  send  it  on  trial  kvkrv  week  from  the 
date  the  order  Is  received  to  Jan.  1,  1899—20  weeks— 

For  Only  20  Cents, 

and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  20  cents 
you  ever  Invested,  we  will  refund  your  money. 


SQOO.  ^  JL  We  sell  High  Grade  Bicycle*  for  Lea* 
A^^\than  Any  Other  Concern  in  the  W  orld. 

1&98  Lad  lea’  or  Gent’s  Models,  $18  op* 
k  Left  over  of  1897  models  *t  less  then 
(cost;  others  at  $8,  $10,  $19  sod  $1*. 
/Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog*! 
■  -  —  of  Bleyelea  and  Sundries*  Address 

Oepl.139  VICTOR  MFfi.  CO. ,  i»0  to  »*  Market  St.  .Ik!,***. 


Only  One  Cent. 

A  sample  copy  will  tie  sent  free  to  any  one  send¬ 
ing  their  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  which 
will  cost  hut  one  cent. 

Tub  Ohio  Farmer  premium  list  will  also  be  sent 
with  eacli  order,  also  witli  each  sample  copy. 

Address  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 


t«L8tayH  A Y  P E V E  FT 

.  OCRED.  Dr.  HATX8,  Ba1Mo,nT 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  andth^ert^Sampl* 
•rat  free  on  mention,  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MKGRIMINK  CO.,  Sooth  Bend  Indiana. 
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AND  DAIRY . 


MISSISSIPPI  JERSt  Y  HEIFERS. 


GOOD  ANIMALS  CHEAPLY  RAISED. 

Two  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  its 
readers  something  about  the  business  in 
breeding  and  selling  grade  Jersey  heifers 
at  Starkville,  Miss.  The  business  was 
begun  by  Col.  Wm,  B.  Montgomery, 
who,  many  years  ago,  started  a  line  herd 
of  thoroughbred  Jersey  cattle.  He  used 
the  grade  Jersey — a  cross  of  the  Jersey 
bull  on  the  common  native  cow — as  an 
advertisement  for  his  herd.  It  made  a 
good  one,  for  the  difference  between  the 
common  cow  and  her  half  Jersey  daugh¬ 
ter  was  too  remarkable  to  escape  notice. 
The  Mississippi  Agricultural  College  is 
located  near  Starkville.  A  college  cream¬ 
ery  also  advertised  the  merits  of  the 
Jersey  grade,  so  that  Starkville  became 
noted  as  a  market  for  this  animal. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Saunders  handles  many  of 
these  heifers,  and  we  have  recently  had 
a  chance  to  talk  with  him  about  them. 
The  trade  amounts  to  over  4,000  animals 
every  year.  They  are  produced  from  the 
best  Jersey  bulls  crossed  on  native  or 
grade  cows.  The  cost  of  raising  them  is 
very  light,  as  they  run  on  the  pastures 
and  cane  brakes  with  hardly  a  week's 
shelter  necessary  during  the  whole  year. 
Stockmen  in  that  country  do  not  raise 
any  grain.  Alfalfa,  clover  and  cow  peas, 
or  corn  and  sorghum  for  the  silo,  give 
them  all  the  roughage  they  need,  and 
cotton  hulls  and  meal  provide  the  grain. 
The  cattle  are  rarely  fed  hay,  and  at  two 
years  old  represent  but  a  comparatively 
small  expense.  The  best  Jersey  blood  in 
the  world  is  in  their  veins,  and  they  in¬ 
herit  from  their  mothers  a  vigor  and 
hustle  that  give  them  great  value.  As 
a  rule,  these  heifers  are  larger  than 
northern-bred  heifers  of  the  same  age. 
They  are  shipped  to  Mexico  and  as  far 
north  as  Ohio.  Around  Monterey,  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  dairy  business  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  Americans,  and  the  Mississippi 
Jerseys  prove  verj’  serviceable  in  that 
climate. 

Some  of  these  Jersey  grades  are  dis¬ 
horned,  but  Mr.  Saunders  says  that  they 
sell  much  better  with  their  horns  left 
on.  Many  persons  buy  them  for  family 
cows,  and  ail  such  demand  a  handsome 
horn.  In  the  New  Orleans  market  there 
is  a  prejudice  against  a  hornless  dairy 
cow.  It  is  well  enough  to  dishorn  a 
steer,  but  when  the  dairy  cow’s  horns 
are  cut,  the  dealers  think  it  was  done  to 
hide  some  defect. 

Formerly  many  southern  Jersey  breed¬ 
ers  let  the  bull  run  in  the  pasture  with 
their  cows,  and  frequently  never  knew 
the  exact  date  of  service.  If  the  cow 
proved  with  calf,  it  was  assumed  that  it 
was  sired  by  a  certain  bull.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  finally  made  a 
rule  compelling  the  breeder  to  make  a 
report  as  to  the  actual  date  of  the  service 
before  the  calf  could  be  registered.  Of 
course,  this  does  away  with  the  former 
plan  of  letting  the  bull  run  with  the 
cows.  The  cows  must  be  kept  up  at  time 
of  service,  and  while  this  is  done  with 
the  best  cows,  southern  farmers  cannot 
always  carry  out  this  plan.  As  a  result, 
a  good  many  purebred  J  erseys  cannot  be 
registered,  and  these  are  often  sold  with 
the  grades. 

Another  result  of  this  rule  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  beef  bulls.  Here- 
fords  and  Galloways  are  popular,  The 
Herefords  are  considered  best.  They 
“  nick  ”  better  with  the  common  cattle, 
and  give  steers  of  good  color  and  shape. 
Some  of  the  Galloway  crosses  on  the 
native  cows  are  of  poor  shape,  and  have 
no  regularity  of  color.  At  present,  beef 
cattle  bring  good  prices.  A  Hereford 
steer  will  bring  about  as  much-  as  a  Jer¬ 
sey  heifer,  while  the  Hereford  heifer  will 
bring  rather  more  than  the  Jersey  steer. 
Some  breeders,  like  Mr.  Saunders,  keep 


both  Jersey  and  Hereford  bulls,  and 
divide  the  cows  into  two  general  classes. 
Those  that  show  a  dairy  type  in  size  and 
shape  are  bred  to  the  Jersey,  while  the 
beefy  and  heavier  cows  are  bred  to  the 
Hereford.  In  this  way,  the  character  of 
the  grade  Jersey  heifers  is  being  im¬ 
proved,  as  only  the  best  cows  will  be 
bred  to  Jersey  bulls.  It  really  pays  bet¬ 
ter  to  breed  the  heavier  cows  to  Here¬ 
fords,  and  the  breeders  are  better  off  to 
have  both  classes  of  cattle  for  sale. 

Few  of  our  northern  breeders  realize 
how  cheaply  these  Mississippi  heifers 
can  be  grown  to  two-year-olds.  The 
climate  is  very  favorable,  and  food  is 
abundant  and  cheap.  The  local  cotton 
mills  provide  the  cheapest  of  grain  food 
in  hulls  and  meal.  It  is  quite  remark¬ 
able  that  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
Oktebeha  County,  Miss.,  should  alike 
have  become  famous  for  the  production 
of  high-class  dairy  cows.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  is  not  so  much  in 
locality  and  climate  as  there  is  in  the 
energy  and  skill  of  the  men  who  push 
such  enterprises  along.  H.  w.  c. 


THE  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

I  have  always  been  a  lover  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  cow,  and  a  great  believer  in  her 
under  certain  conditions.  Farmers  and 
stock  breeders  of  America  have  yet  to 
learn  that  each  breed  of  cattle  differs 
from  every  other  breed,  and  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities,  and  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  the  best.  But  no  breed  of 
cattle  is  superior  to  every  other  breed  in 
every  place;  for  instance,  the  Small 
Yorkshire  pig  with  a  turned-up  nose, 
would  soon  starve  in  the  southern  woods, 
where  the  razor-back  thrives. 

Ayrshire  cows,  as  a  breed,  have  the 
best  dairy  type  of  any  of  our  dairy 
breeds.  Picking  out  at  haphazard  100 
cows  of  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  Guernseys 
and  Holsteins,  one  will  find  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  Ayrshires  that  carry 
the  double  wedge  shape  so  much  desired, 
while  in  perfect,  square  udders,  they  far 
outrank  all  the  others.  Their  most 
serious  fault  is  short  teats,  and  the  next 
is  coarseness  of  horns,  to  which  a  small 
percentage  are  prone. 

In  bleak  localities,  where  the  weather 
at  times  is  severe,  where  pasturage  is 
scanty  and  poor,  and  where  the  surface 
is  rough  and  hilly,  the  Ayrshire  finds 
her  stronghold.  Under  these  conditions, 
she  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
breed.  In  such  a  place,  she  will  produce 
more  milk  and  more  butter  from  the 
food  that  grows  on  a  given  area  than 
either  the  Holstein  or  the  Jersey.  The 
climate  and  character  of  New  England 
are  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
Ayrshires,  and  the  only  reason  that  more 
of  them  are  not  found  there,  is  because 
so  few  Scotch  people  have  settled  on  the 
farms. 

Ayrshire  milk  tests  from  3.8  to  4  per 
cent  of  butter  fat,  and  is  the  perfection 
of  milk  for  drinking.  It  is  not  so  rich 
as  Jersey  milk,  hence  agrees  better  with 
babies,  invalids  and  people  of  weak  con¬ 
stitutions.  EDWIN  C.  POWELL. 

New  York. _ 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Disinfection  at  Fairs. — Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting,  of 
Indiana,  calls  attention  to  the  great  need  of  dis¬ 
infecting  stock  pens  at  fairs.  Indiana  has  a 
State  law  regulating  this  matter.  Here  are  the 
directions  for  doing  it:  “  Remove  all  litter,  allow 
the  sun  to  do  as  much  as  possible,  and  give 
everything  a  coat  of  whitewash,  or  apply  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  chloride  of  lime,  four  ounces  to  the  gallon 
of  water.  The  State  law  specifies  that  a  10-per¬ 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  should  be  used. 
Use  the  acid  as  a  spray  twice  a  day  during  the 
exhibition.  A  spray  pump  is  the  easiest  means 
for  applying  a  disinfectant.” 

Thoroughbred  Live  Stock.— One  of  our  New 
York  State  readers  sends  us  the  following  note: 
“  Don’t  print  any  more  such  pictures  as  that  on 
page  543,  or  half  your  readers  will  start  for  Texas 
at  once.”  Now,  we  purpose  to  go  right  ahead 
and  print  all  such  pictures  that  we  can  get  hold 
of.  We  have  many  friends  and  subscribers  in 
Texas,  but  we  want  to  tell  this  man,  and  all  the 
rest  of  our  readers,  that  there  are  plenty  of  tine¬ 
looking  women  and  elegant  Jersey  calves  to  be 
found  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Texas  may 
have  a  monopoly  in  some  things,  but  not  in  the 
two  articles  mentioned,  and  our  friend  would 


better  put  on  his  spectacles  and  look  closer  at 
home  before  he  talks  about  taking  the  train  for 
Texas. 

At  this  time  of  year,  all  breeders  of  swine 
should  examine  their  herds  carefully  and  discard 
all  sows  which  have  proved  by  their  second  lit¬ 
ters  not  to  be  prolific  breeders.  The  first  litter 
of  a  gilt  may  be  small,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  pigs;  but  try  her  again  if  she  is  a  good  in¬ 
dividual  and  a  kind  mother.  But  at  the  second 
litter,  if  she  does  not  produce  more  than  six  good 
pigs  and  raise  them,  put  her  in  the  fattening  pen, 
for  there  is  no  profit  in  a  poor  brood  sow.  In  the 
Miami  Valley  Herd,  we  have  some  very  fine  sows 
that  are  not  producing  as  they  should,  and  the 
pork  barrel  will  be  their  end  this  Winter,  as  sows 
that  do  not  produce  large,  even  litters  should  not 
be  allowed  to  live  longer  than  until  it  can  be 
found  OUt.  J.  L.  VAN  DOREN. 

Ohio. 

About  12  years  ago,  when  the  practice  of  dis¬ 
horning  cattle  w'as  in  its  infancy,  advocates  of 
this  practice  claimed  that,  in  a  few  generations, 
we  could  breed  a  race  of  polled  cattle  by  con¬ 
tinual  dishorning.  They  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  by  cutting  the  horns  from  three  or  four 
generations  of  animals,  we  could  really  change 
the  shape  of  the  head  and  reduce  the  growth  of 
the  horn.  We  have  been  at  great  pains  to  find 
out  whether  any  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  We  are  unable  to  find  satisfactory 
evidence  that  will  show  that  dishorning  has  had 
any  effect  in  this  way.  Dishorners  are  still 
hopeful  that  the  future  will  produce  a  breed  of 
polled  cattle  sired  by  the  saw,  but  they  can  give 
no  practical  evidence  to  support  their  hopes. 


When  you  “  catch  cold,”  If  the  doctor  isn’t  handy, 
take  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Bainless  Sanative 
Bills. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMB  AULT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 

i  Sife  Speedy  tod  foiitin  Core 


The  Rafeit,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnlmenu  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-  Impotsxbl*  to  produce  tear  or  burnish. 

Kvery  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  S 1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  T.AWRENCE-W1LUAM8  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


GUERNSEYS. 

236  pir«br©d  Guernseys  of  the  beat  Am  eric* 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  who!* 
herd,  818  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Core 
e  nd  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECXIFF.  N.  Y. 


P 1 1 C  D  ||  C  C  V  Q  25  Registered  Guernseys;  Ulcows; 
uuennoe  I  O  I  t,recl  heifer,  soon  due,  2  years; 
8  heifer  calves.  2  to  8  months:  1  bull,  8  months,  and  1 
two  years  old.  A.  J.  SNYDER.  Plumsteadville.  Ba. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Bittsburg,  Pa 


I  WANT  ORDERS  FOR 

Dutch  Belted  Calves 

that  will  be  dropped  in  October  and  November. 

(i.  G.  GI15BS,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


SHROPSHIRES 

Rams,  Lambs.  Yearlings,  and 
two-year-olds.  CHESTER 
WHITES— good  show  pigs.  All 
stock  eligible  to  record,  and  sired 
by  notable  sires.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars.  S.  Sprague,  Falconer,  N.  Y 


OLIVER’S  s\v  i  n  e. 

Send  to-day  for  one. 


CATALOGUE  now  ready 
K.  P.  Oliver,  Flint,  Mich. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China ,  llerkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  ns 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  A  Co..  Cochranville.  Chester  Co., Ba 


Bet  Ready  for  the  Fairs. 

Send  for  description  of  the 

FAMOUS  0. 1.  G. 
HOOS. 

3 Two  of  which  weighed  2806  lbs. 
First  applicant  in  each  locality  se- 
senre  A  PAIR  CM  TIME  and  agency. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

135Summlt  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


ON  THE  BIAS. 


That’s  the  secret  of  the  5/A  Bias  Girth  Horse 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias— that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can’t  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  othrr  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  vet  it  doesn't 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn't  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

©  Bias  Girth 

i  Horae  Blankets  are  made  in  all  styles — to  fit  any 
I  horse— to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
5|.V  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade¬ 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

\V  M.  A  YBE8  A  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SORE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  eflect  a  CURE  IN  HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mail,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 

HOOK  ON-CUT  OFF 

The  easiest-working,  closest- 
cutting,  simplest,  strongest 
and  handiest  dehoruer 
is  the  latest 


ia»  Q  |J  40  Pigs  at  New  York  State  Fair  last 
tie  OOlu  year.  Will  have  BOLAND-CIIINAS, 
any  age.  for  sale  at  same  place  this  year. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittcnango  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S  FAIR 
PREMIUM 

OF  THE  BEST  FAMILIES. 
t»~SENI>  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

I.  N.  BARKER  Jc  SON,  -  Thorntown, 


8ERKSUIRES 


Ind. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS 


T.  G.  ASHMEAD. 


— 50  Yearling  Hens 
A  Bargain. 
Williamson,  N.  Y 


CONVEX 


IMPROVED 

DEHORNER 


Never  crushes  the  horn  nor  pulls  it  apart  Mads 
on  an  entirely  new  principle.  Catalogue  free 
WEIISTEIt  A  DICKINSON,  lt»x  Gt>  Chrlstlann,  I*a. 
Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago  salesroom 


DESTROY  MITES 

With  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL  sample,  will  kill  a  million,  T.C^e.  postpaid. 
Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  FKEE  with  every  order. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


POULTRY 

'  We  keep  everything  In  the  POULTRY  LINE, ' 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ’ 
—anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  < 
send  you  our  Illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for  • 
the  asking— It’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  anti  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

♦  28  Vesey  8treet,  New  York  City.  ♦ 


chioro-NAPTHOLEUM 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 

Microbes  are  responsible  for 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 
FOOT  ROT. 

CDloroRaptboleum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

bo  they  will  never  wake  up.  'Will  heal  Bores  andbruleos 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  U.  8.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid, 

Agenoy  is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO..  212  E.  57th  St..  New  York. 


50c.  and  $1.00 
a  Bottle. 


Nothing  like  it  to  cure  a  sore  tendon,  or 
to  kill  a  spavin,  curb  or  splint.  This 
remedy  is  known  to  more  drivers  and 
horsemen  than  any  other  liniment,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  the  work  by  its  penetrat¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Prepared  by  SB.  EARL  B.  BL0AH,  Boston,  Mass.,  ft.  I.  A. 


Dealer*  generally. 


YOUR  HORSE _ — 

if  suffering  from  an  enlargement  can  be  quickly 
put  on  his  feet.  No  need  to  blister  or  fire. 
The  enlargement  will  be  quickly  absorbed  by 


Sloan’s  Liniment. 


1898 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

LIQUID  AIK. 

What  It  Is. — No  doubt,  many  readers  saw  in 
the  June  Cosmopolitan,  the  account  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Tripler  of  his  experiments  with  liquid  air.  The 
Hope  Farm  folks  were  greatly  interested  in  it,  so 
much  so  that  I  went  up  and  had  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Tripler  at  his  New  York  office.  I  think  some,  at 
least,  of  our  friends  will  care  to  know  what  this 
liquid  air  is.  This  will  be  more  interesting  than 
anything  we  can  say  about  the  weeds  at  Hope 
Farm  this  week. 

As  we  all  know,  air  is  a  gas,  or  rather  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gases — chiefly  two,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
in  about  the  proportion  of  oue  part  of  oxygen  to 
four  parts  of  nitrogen.  Some  of  us  have  seen  a 
locomotive  pulling  a  heavy  train  up  a  steep 
grade  on  a  still,  frosty  morning.  The  white 
clouds  of  steam  rise  in  great  bulk  over  the  en¬ 
gine,  and  are  seen  for  many  feet  behind.  I  have 
often  wondered  that  the  water  in  the  engine’s 
boiler  could  increase  so  wonderfully  in  bulk 
when  driven  by  heat  into  steam.  This  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  a  liquid 
and  a  gas,  only,  in  the  case  of  the  liquid  air,  it  is 
a  case  of  contraction — that  is,  the  natural  air  is 
like  the  steam — expanded.  This  expansion  of 
the  air  is  natural  from  the  sun’s  heat,  while 
great  artificial  heat  is  required  to  make  the 
liquid  water  expand  into  steam.  On  the  other 
hand,  steam  condenses  naturally  into  water 
when  the  heat  is  removed,  while  a  great  pressure 
is  necess.ary  to  force  the  air  into  the  form  of  a 
liquid.  Mr.  Tripler  tells  me  that  a  cubic  foot  of 
liquid  air  represents  800  cubic  feet  of  ordinary 
air  such  as  we  breathe.  In  other  words,  he 
presses  or  crushes  the  air  in  a  room  10  feet 
square  by  8  feet  high  into  a  space  of  one  cubic 
foot,  or  about  three  pecks. 

How  It  Is  Done. — It  is  done  chiefly  by  a  pc  wer- 
ful  pressure.  Mr.  Tripler  has  devised  a  compli¬ 
cated  machine  of  coils,  copper  pipes  and  valves 
into  which  the  ordinary  air  is  forced  by  strong 
steam  power.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
this  machine  so  as  to  make  it  clear.  It  is  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  many  books  on  chemistry 
stated  that  liquid  air  was  impossible.  In  later 
years,  chemists  have  frequently  liquefied  air  iu 
a  small  way  in  their  laboratories,  but  at  such  a 
cost  that  it  had  no  commercial  importance.  Mr. 
Tripler  has  simply  devised  a  process  or  a  ma¬ 
chine  by  means  of  which  he  expects  to  produce 
the  liquid  air  so  cheaply  that  it  may  become  a 
commercial  product.  That  is  hardly  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  either,  for  .it  is  doubtful  whether  this  air 
can  ever  be  carried  about  or  stored  like  ice.  Mr. 
Tripler  expects  and  hopes  that  his  machine  can 
be  located  at  hotels,  creameries,  on  shipboard, 
and  wherever  the  air  can  be  used.  I  say 
“  hopes,”  because  the  practical  aspect  of  liquid 
air  has  not  yet  bee*  fully  worked  out.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Tripler  told  me  that  he  could  not  fully 
explain  yet  where  all  the  heat  goes  to  when  the 
air  passes  through  his  machine.  In  15  minutes 
from  the  time  the  first  air  is  forced  into  oue  end 
of  the  machine, (it  drops  away  as  liquid  at  the 
other  end.  Wheu  you  understand  that  the  liquid 
air  has  a  temperature  of  312  degrees  F.  below 
zero,  you  will  understand  how  much  heat  is  taken 
from  it.  We  may  say  that  the  air  we  breathe  is 
liquid  air  heated  to  the  form  of  a  gas  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  When  you  pump  up  your  bicycle 
tire,  you  notice  how  hot  the  hand  pump  becomes. 
Under  a  far  more  powerful  pressure,  so  much 
heat  is  taken  from  the  air  that  it  reaches  the 
awful  temperature  of  312  degrees  below  zero  (lad 
remaim  a  liquid.  It  would  seem  as  though  such 
an  amount  of  heat  would  melt  any  machine. 
Part  of  the  heat  is  taken  away  by  water  which 
Hows  over  some  of  the  pipes,  but  not  all.  You 
will  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
learned  about  this  liquid  air.  Here  are  some 
things  known  about  it. 

How  It  Behaves. — The  air  looks  like  pure 
water  with  a  slightly  bluish  cast.  Of  course, 
when  800  cubic  feet  of  air  are  crushed  into  one, 
the  tendency  of  it  is  to  expand.  There  is  no  great 
rush  or  explosion,  however,  as  is  the  case  with 
steam  or,  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  a  pop-gun. 
The  liquid  air  is  kept  iu  an  open  can  like  a  40- 
quart  milk  can— surrounded  by  thick  felt.  The 
top  must  be  left  open  so  that  the  air  can  pass  off 
freely.  There  would  be  a  big  explosion  if  it  were 
conHued,  but  if  the  top  of  the  can  be  left  open  or 
Hlled  with  felt,  it  slowly  bubbles  or  boils  away. 
Mr.  Tripler  has  kept  it  for  3(5  hours  iu  this  way. 
We  all  know  how  air  with  much  less  pressure 
will  pop  or  bang  when  released;  yet  this  liquid 
air,  under  far  greater  pressure,  will  simply  boil 
or  bubble  away.  Wet  a  wad  of  cotton  waste,  first 
with  turpentine  and  then  with  liquid  air,  and 
touch  a  spark  to  it,  and  it  will  explode  with  a 
force  greater  than  that  of  nitroglycerin.  Think 
of  a  shell  loaded  with  such  horrible  stuff! 

These  things  only  show  some  of  the  new  forces 
contained  in  this  liquid  air,  which  are  to  be  har¬ 
nessed  and  made  to  do  the  useful  work  of  the 
future.  One  can  readily  see  that,  if  this  awful  ex¬ 
plosive  force  can  be  harnessed  and  made  to  turn 
machinery,  it  may  supersede  steam,  electricity 
or  gas,  for  the  great  free  gift  of  the  air  is  cheaper 
and  handier  than  the  fuel  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  or  beneath  it.  When  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  our  fuel  represents  the  heat  of  the  sun,  stored 
up  in  wood  or  coal  or  gas.  Remember  that  the 
sun  has  heated  the  air,  also.  Wheu  Mr.  Tripler 
takes  the  heat  out  of  the  air,  he  may  obtain  re¬ 
sults  in  work  similar  to  those  obtained  by  the 
engineer  who  takes  the  heat  from  coal  and  with 
it  forces  steam  to  do  his  bidding.  I  speak  only 
of  jiossibilities  here,  just  asone  might  have  spoken 
of  electricity  25  years  ago,  or  of  the  use  of  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  or  of  moderu  dairying  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  back. 


Colder  Than  Ice. — Imagine,  if  you  can,  a 
liquid  at  312  degrees  below  zero.  Spray  this  air 
over  an  onion,  and  It  will  freeze  solid  at  once. 
Raw  beefsteak  put  in  this  air  can  be  frozen  so 
hard  and  solid  that  it  will  ring,  when  struck,  like 
metal.  Mercury  and  alcohol  are  readily  frozen  in 
it.  The  liquid  is  dipped  out  of  the  can  with  an 
ordinary  tin  dipper.  Drop  the  dipper,  and  it 
would  shatter  like  thin  glass.  This  fearful  cold 
makes  iron  and  steel  so  brittle  that  they  can  be 
readily  crushed  or  broken  with  the  hands.  Rub¬ 
ber,  next  to  liquid  air,  becomes  friable,  but 
leather  is  not  affected.  Mr.  Tripler  gives,  among 
other  things,  two  remarkable  experiments  to 
show  the  wonderful  properties  of  this  liquid  air: 

In  one,  he  pours  some  of  the  air  into  a  glass 
tumbler.  By  dipping  the  bottom  of  this  tumbler 
into  water  again  and  again,  he  obtains  an  ice 
tumbler,  for  the  liquid  air  freezes  the  water 
around  the  glass,  which  is  finally  taken  out.  This 
ice-cup  is  partly  filled  with  oxygen  which,  as  we 
all  know,  burns  readily.  A  steel  wire  with  a 
lighted  match  attached  to  it  is  dipped  into  the 
oxygen.  The  metal  burns  like  a  fuse.  It  melts, 
and  you  will  find  beads  and  lumps  of  it  in  the 
ice-cup.  Thus  we  have  ice  so  fearfully  cold  that 
steel  can  be  melted  on  it  without  its  thawing. 

When  the  liquid  air  is  put  into  a  teakettle  and 
placed  over  a  burner,  it  boils  vigorously — ivhile 
a  sheet  of  ice  gathers  on  the  bottom  of  the  kettle 
directly  over  the  blaze.  Mr.  Tripler  explains  this 
by  saying  that  this  ice  is  really  produced  by  the 
flame.  The  water  vapor  and  carbonic  acid  gas 
resulting  from  the  combustion  are  congealed  by 
the  intense  cold  of  the  liquid  air.  Even  the  heat 
of  the  flame  cannot  overcome  this  freezing — 
which  goes  on,  as  we  may  say,  right  under  its 
nose.  Pour  water  into  this  kettle  of  liquid  air 
and  it  freezes  into  a  lump  at  once,  while  the  ait- 
keeps  on  boiling. 

Its  Agricultural  Value. — A  good  farmer  will 
naturally  want  to  know  what  direct  benefit  agri¬ 
culture  will  receive  from  all  this.  Inventions  in 
machinery  and  methods  of  applying  force  have 
helped  us  to  a  certain  extent,  but  to  a  greater 
extent,  we  have  been  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
an  indirect  benefit.  Most  of  the  world’s  mechani¬ 
cal  advances  have  helped  manufacturers  and 
miners  first  of  all.  Mr.  Tripler  speaks  of  several 
possibilities.  Absolutely  pure  air  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  process,  with  more  or  less  oxygen 
as  desired.  What  a  boon  that  would  be  for  the 
sick!  The  temperature  of  sick  rooms  or  of  pri¬ 
vate  houses  could  be  reduced  to  almost  any  de¬ 
sired  temperature  by  spraying  this  air  into  the 
room  or  house.  We  might  have  zero  weather  in 
Cuba!  Its  high  explosive  power  may,  perhaps, 
be  used  not  only  for  blasting  or  in  warfare,  but 
as  a  motive  power,  especially  on  ships,  which 
would  thus  be  spared  the  necessity  of  carrying 
great  cargoes  of  coal. 

But  What  for  the  Farmer  ? — Mr.  Tripler  tells 
me  that  he  expects  to  be  able  to  arrange  a  smaller 
machine  which  would  be  suitable  for  cooling  a 
creamery  or  cold-storage  house.  There  would 
not  be  much  gaiu  in  that,  however.  What  else  ? 
There  are  two  gases  in  the  air,  oxygen  and  nitro¬ 
gen.  We  eastern  farmers  recognize  the  latter 
whenever  it  is  named,  for  we  are  called  on  to  pay 
all  the  way  from  12  to  17  cents  a  pound  for  it 
when  we  buy  it  in  our  fertilizers  and  manure.  It 
represents  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  the 
air.  We  know  that  clover  and  cow  peas  get  some 
of  it  for  us,  but  they  don’t  get  it  half  fast  enough. 
Mr.  Tripler  says  that,  when  air  is  liquefied,  there 
are  two  distinct  fluids  present— liquid  nitrogen 
and  liquid  oxygen.  These  liquids  form  at  differ¬ 
ent  temperatures,  too,  so  that  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  separate  the  liquid  nitrogen  by  itself. 
Now  why  cannot  this  liquid  be  combined  with 
something  that  will  hold  it  until  we  want  it  for 
use  on  our  soils  ?  Take  nitrate  of  soda  or  stable 
manure!  There  we  have  the  nitrogen  safely  held 
by  other  substances.  It  was  once  away  from 
them.  Now  it  has  united  with  them,  and  they 
hold  it  fast.  We  know  how  rapidly  nitrogen  will 
run  away  from  liquid  manures  or  hen  manure. 
We  put  plaster  with  these  substances,  and  that 
nitrogen  is  held  securely.  Now  if  we  can,  in  like 
manner,  hold  that  liquid  nitrogen  in  some  fixed 
and  portable  form,  think  of  the  immense  possi¬ 
bilities  that  open  before  farming.  The  science 
of  fertilizing  would  be  completely  overturned. 

Is  It  Possible  ?— I  asked  Mr.  Tripler  about  it. 
“  I  do  not  know  of  any  way,”  he  said,  “  in 
which  this  liquid  nitrogen  may  be  cheaply  saved. 
It  has  been  tried  before,  though  not  in  this  way. 
I  do  not  know  what  could  be  used  to  catch  and 
hold  this  nitrogen.  The  fact  is  that  almost  every 
man  comes  here  with  some  new  idea  or  sug¬ 
gestion  about  the  uses  to  which  the  liquid  air 
can  be  put.  One  man  wanted  to  separate  and 
save  the  oxygen— for  use  in  treatment  of  con¬ 
sumption,  asthma,  etc.  The  fact  is  that  no  one 
can  see  the  future  of  this  thing.  It  has  great 
possibilities,  and  for  myself,  I  consider  that  it  is 
destined  to  become  more  serviceable  to  mankind 
than  electricity.”  1  have  been  writing  to  some 
of  our  agricultural  chemists  about  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  saving  the  nitrogen.  Here  is  a  character¬ 
istic  note  from  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Station — the  veteran  among  our  Ameri¬ 
can  scientists: 

A  “  Trade  Secret  ”  of  Legumes. 

“When  ‘the  silent  electrical  discharge’  goes 
on  through  common  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  slowly  unite  chemically 
and  form  nitrogen  peroxide  (N02).  If  the  air  is 
highly  compressed,  the  rapidity  of  this  action  is 
said  to  be  greatly  increased.  It  may  be  that 
liquefied  air  will  facilitate  this  combination,  and 
thus  since  nitrogen  peroxide  is  easily  convertible 
into  nitric  acid,  cheapen  the  artificial  synthesis 
of  nitrates.  I  have  heard  of  do  experiments  with 


liquefied  air  bearing  on  this  suggestion.  All 
other  ways,  in  which,  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  free  nitrogen  of  common  air  has  been  made 
to  combine  chemically  with  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon  or  other  elements,  require  either  a  high 
temperature  or  the  intervention  of  a  plant  organ¬ 
ism  and  are  accordingly,  totally  incompatible 
with  the  very  low  temperature — about  300  degrees 
F.  below  zero,  I  believe — which  belongs  to  liquid 
air.  The  only  economical  working  process  for 
converting  free  atmospheric  nitrogen  into  plant 
food  now  available  to  intensive  agriculture,  is 
that  which  is  held  as  a  trade  secret  by  the  bac- 
teroids  that  operate  in  the  root-nodules  of  legu¬ 
minous  plants,  and  by  some  other  of  the  simpler 
vegetable  organisms.” 

That  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  now.  It  is 
possible  that  the  future  may  have  great  surprises 
in  store  for  us.  I  wonder  sometimes  whether 
these  great  discoveries  and  changes  do  not  come 
upon  the  world  too  rapidly  for  our  good.  It  is  well 
that  man  cannot  create.  He  can  only  harness 
and  apply  force. _  h.  w.  c. 


What  Makes  Success  ? 

It  is  a  tmiversally 
acknowledged  fact 
that  the  Little  Giant 
is  the  most  popular 
dairy  machine  ever  put 
on  the  market.  Its 
points  of  excellence 
are  economy  in  run¬ 
ning,  a  superior  qual¬ 
ity  of  cream,  the 
cleanest  of  clean  skim¬ 
ming  and  a  bowl  that 
does  not  clog  up  and 
which  is  easy  to  wash. 
Send  for  circulars  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Vetch  as  a  Forage  Crop. — In  some  of  the 
European  countries  vetch  is  quite  largely  grown 
as  a  forage  crop.  In  this  country,  it  has  been 
recommended  for  growing  with  oats  for  feeding 
green  or  for  making  into  hay,  but  the  area  grown 
does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  increase.  There 
seems  to  be  d ifliculty  in  obtaining  the  seed  ex¬ 
cept  at  very  high  prices.  In  the  experiments 
with  soiling  crops  by  the  Storrs  Station,  we  have 
found  a  mixture  of  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  to 
be  preferable  to  oats  and  vetch.  The  peas  will 
give  a  much  heavier  yield  than  vetch,  and  seem 
to  be  equally  well  eaten  by  milch  cows  except 
when  allowed  to  ripen  seed,  in  which  case  they 
become  somewhat  woody.  If  hay  is  to  be  made, 
the  peas  require  more  drying  than  vetch,  but 
oats  and  peas  cut  while  the  oats  are  in  bloom 
make  excellent  hay.  Oats  and  peas  constitute 
one  of  our  best  crops  for  soiling  during  July,  and 
any  surplus  not  needed  for  feeding  should  be 
made  into  hay.  c  s.  puelps. 

Value  op  Barnyard  Manure.— The  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  been  testing  cow  manure 
taken  directly  from  the  stable  to  the  field  in 
Spring,  and  similar  manure  left  in  an  open  yard 
during  Winter.  The  plan  of  the  experiment  is  to 
apply  both  kinds  of  manure  to  land  intended  for 
corn,  plow  under  at  a  shallow  depth,  and  follow 
the  corn  with  wheat  and  clover,  without  any 
further  manuring.  At  the  rate  of  eight  tons  per 
acre  were  used.  The  result  thus  far  is  that  the 
corn  of  1897  gave  an  increase  of  13  bushels  per 
acre  from  the  yard  manure  against  16  bushels 
from  the  stall  manure,  and  the  wheat  crop  follow¬ 
ing  has  given  an  increase  of  10  bushels  per  acre 
for  the  yard  manure  against  11  bushels  from  the 
stall  manure.  Valuing  the  corn  at  33  cents,  and 
the  wheat  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  straw 
and  stover  at  13  per  ton,  the  increase  from  the 
yard  manure  in  the  two  crops  has  amounted  to 
$15  per  acre,  and  from  the  stall  manure  to  $17,  an 
average  of  $2  per  ton  for  the  stall  manure,  with 
further  effect  probable  on  succeeding  ciops. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  ”  Separators. 

First — Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets.  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  C0„ 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  Of 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

ANJ)  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Machinery,  Apparatus  ami  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N. ). 

References:  First  Nat.  Bankof  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse:  R.  G.  Dun  A  Co.'s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency, orany  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Silo  Machinery 


Sweep 
and  Tread 


Horse  Powers 


For 

Operating 


-  _ _ 

to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  Dairy  Products  o 
Beef,  without  the  aid  of  the  Silo.  We  make  tb- 
largest  line  of  Silo  Machinery  on  Earth,  and  knowth* 
in  consequence  we  can  give  yon  positively  better  valt  e 
for  your  money  than  yon  can  get  elsewhere.  *98  Silo 
Bookie  t free  to  any  addrees.  Contain*  tas-Oox.  Hoard ' » 
latest  view*  on  Ensilage  as  related  Us  the  Dairy 

“Smallej  Goods”  Agency  I  smalley^mfg.  CO .. 
goes  with  first  order.  I  M»nitow»o,  wu. 


NO  MUDDY  WATER! 


hall 


and  consequent  filth  and 
disease  can  exist  where 
Hull  Steel  Tanka  are 
used.  Pure  milk  and  high 
flavored  butter  can  only  bo  produced  with  pure  water. 
Healthy,  wholesome  beef  and  pork  cannot  be  made 
without  it.  Our  tanks  are  made  of  best  galvanized 
steel,  put  together  in  the  most  substantial  way.  Ask 
for  anything  in  the  tank  line;  we  will  give  you 
estimate,  t-tf*  Circulars  and  Prices  Free. 


The  HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  111. 


STOCK  FEEDERS 


listen  to  this  an<l  think  before 
buying  a  feed  grinder.  There 
are  aa  Ann  Peerless 
over  tU|UUU  Mills 
now  in  use.  Grinds  ear  corn 
ami  all  grains  line  or  coarse. 
Make  lamily  meal  or  feed. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Prices, *15, 
$Uiand*20.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  agency. 

STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  IIL 


TANDARD  SCALES 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  "gStVSST 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


Double  Value 

is  obtained  from  cut  feed  forts' 
all  live  stock. 

THE  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER  CUTTER  IL- 

prepares  it  in  tlio  best  form, 
quickest  time  and  with  least 
power.  Send  forcatalogue  No.  18. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield.  0.  €£ 


WOOD  SAWS. 


One*  two-horsoThrashing Outfits.  Level  fMITTEQQ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  Utl  I  I  LI10 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  PolIstown.Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT,  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grindinggrain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  &c„  for  feeding 
chickens,  Ac.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20.  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most,  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it.  address 

THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others,  i 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  Illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Humorous. 

If  you  were  on  top  of  Trinity  spire 
with  a  goose,  how  would  you  get  down  ? 
Pluck  it  off  the  goose. 

“Jimmy,  did  you  tell  your  sister  I  was 
here?”  “  Yes,  Mr.  Tanks,  an’  she  said 
she’d  felt  all  day  that  somepin’  awful 
wuz  goin’  to  happen.” — Chicago  Record. 

Older  Sister:  “Clara,  I’m  surprised 
to  see  you  soak  your  bread  in  the  gravy. 
It’s  exceedingly  bad  form.”  Clara ; 
“  Well,  it’s  awfully  good  taste.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Mother:  “Joe,  why  do  you  suppose 
that  old  hen  persists  in  laying  in  the 
coal-bin  ?”  Joe  :  “  Why,  mother,  I  think 
she  has  seen  the  sign  ‘  Now  is  the  time 
to  lay  in  your  coal.’  ” — Life. 

Medium  :  “  Mr.  North,  here  is  the 

spirit  of  your  wife.  She  wants  to  speak 
to  you.”  Mr.  North  :  “  You  should  be 

more  definite.  Madam;  I've  buried  three.” 
— Philadelphia  Call. 

Patent  Medicine  Man:  “I  don’t 
know  whether  to  publish  this  testimonial 
or  not.”  Ilis  partner:  “What  is  it  ?  ” 
Patent  Medicine  Man  (reads)  :  “  Your 

cough  syrup  has  been  used  with  wonder¬ 
ful  success  on  my  boy,  aged  10.  He  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  would  rather  go  to  school 
any  time  than  to  take  your  preparation.” 
— Puck. 

Irate  Customer:  “That  bug  exter¬ 
minator  you  sold  me  the  other  day  is  no 
good.  The  cockroaches  fatten  on  it.” 
Affable  Salesman :  “  Yes,  sir.  That’s 

the  first  stage.  They  get  fat  on  it  and 
then  they  die  of  apoplexy.  Come  around 
next  week  and  report  again.  Anything 
I  can  do  for  you,  ma’am  ?  ” — Chicago 
Tribune. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  B  ESI 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  nil  color  ,  and  SAVE  Dealert 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  j  ou.  Write  for  Samples 
>.  W.  IN0ERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  1 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

W  atclies, Clocks, Tea  ITDCC 
Sots,  Toilet  Sets,  t 

with  $5.00.  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  15c.  and  get 
14  lb.  BUST  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y.,  Box  289. 


GALVANIZED 

STEEL  TANKS, 


Built  in  all  shapes  and 
pizes  for  the  Farm, 
Dairy.  Creamery  and 
Manufacturing  Plant. 
Large  sizes  for  storage 
of  water  or  oil,  can  be 
shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  your  order  for 
what  you  want,  or  write 
for  catalogue. 


AMERICAN 


STEEL  TANK  CO.. 


Mishawaka,  Ind. 


ini  IT  YOUR  ENSILAGE, 

>1-11  I  AND  SHRED 

■  Y0UR  FODDER. 

Vine  ton  cut  is  equal  to  two  uncut.  The]  ja 

SWOLVERIHE  CUTS  OR  SHREDS  0“°  «r 

Leoarsc.  Cuts  any  length,  %  to  1)4  in.  Knife^T^fcoL'  i 
fhead  is  adjustable  to  take  up  all  wear.  Has 
/safety  fly  wheel,  stop  feed  lever.  This  1C  in.  machine  has  eapa-S 
/city  of  80  tons  a  day,  price,  $41.85.  Have  44  sizes,  all  ready* 
ifor  prompt  shipment.  largest  size  cuts  ton  in  5  minutes,  Swivelr 
Scarries  any  length.  Send  for  free  catalogue.  (Address  in  full.)# 

(MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  66  S.  Clinfon  St.  16B,  Chicago,  Ill.? 


to  fill  these  requirements 
or  no  sale.  Our  catalogue 
explains  why  this  is  true. 
Send  your  address. 

We  want  responsible  agents 
in  unoccupied  territory. 


If  you  keep  cows 


you  want  a  cream  separator,  and 
you  want  the  one  that  runs  the  easiest, 
skims  closest,  cleans  quickest  and  is 
most  substantial.  We 
guarantee  the  flikado 


Empire 
Cream  Separator 


U.  S.  Buffer  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Potato  profits 

depend  on  the  cost  of  production.  You  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  digging  them,  saving  time,  labor  and 
money  by  using  the 


(Cummings  Patent) 

Standard  Potato  Harvester. 

It  is  easy  work  for  two  horses  to  dig  five  acres  in 
ten  hours.  Digs  either  trench  system  or  hills,  and 
gets  them  all  without  injuring  the  tubers.  You  can 
try  it  before  you  buy.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Utica,  N  Y. 


IMPROVED  LOW-DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill, 

Most  perfect  working  and  handiest  drill  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  No  bunching;  sows  all  kinds  of  grain,  including 
Corn  and  Peas,  with  absolute  regularity.  Forcircu- 
iar  and  prices  address 

A.  B.FAKQUHAB  CO.,  Ltd.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  A  very,  Ohio. 

-  vvvwv'vt.vv  vwvvwvwwwvivwwvV 

SAVE  LABOR 

in  that  most  slavish  job  of  cutting  off  corn  by  using  the 

SCIENTIFIC  H^RVESTEP 


Those  side  wings  are 
hinged.  SAFETY 
SHAFTS. 


SAVES 

LABOR 

SAVES 

CORN 

SAVES 

MONEY 


ADJUST¬ 

ABLE 

SAFETY 

SEATS. 

Cuts  any  de¬ 
sired  height. 


It  meets  every  requirement  of  a  machine  com  cutter 
at  a  price  that  places  it  within  easy  reach  of  every 

farmer.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price. 

THEFOOS  MFGCO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


it 


GEM 


”  FULL 
CIRCLE 


BALING 


HEEBNERS 


I  Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

HORSE-POWER 

With  SPEED  RECULATOR  SQ 

For  lv2  and  3  Horses. 


LITTLE  GIAN  ITThreshing  Machine.® 

Threshes  Grai n, Rice, Flax.Mil  let  and  Grass  Seed. Fully 
warranted.  Feed  &  Ensilage  Cutters, Feed  Grinders, tc. 
IIEEBNF.lt  A.  SONS,  LANSDALE,  PA.,  C.  S.  A. 


PRESS 

=113 

AND  ALL  METAL'U^  MACHINE. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  GEO.  EltTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III, 

THE  CLIPPER 

HJI II  I  C  nrd  guaranteed 
Iw  1  ILL O  to  be  the  best 
Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners  made. 
We  use  them  in  our  warehouse 
(Power  sizes)  for  recleaning 
Clover,  Timothy,  Vlcia  Villosa, 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  Seed  Wheat, 
and  other  Farm  Seeds.  Write 
for  MILL  CIRCULAR;  also.  Seed  Price  List. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115  &  117  St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


AGENTS 

WASTED. 


$8.00 

and  up 


Sizes  up 
to  13^ 
feet. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHERand  LEVELER. 

Pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  preparation 
of  wheat  ground  and  to  covering  seed  .... 

Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and 
levels.  All  metal  —practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  ou  earth. 

^ont  nn  Trial  To  be  returi|ed  at  my  ex- 
OCill  U 1 1  Midi  pense  if  uot  satisfactory.... 

Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 

N.  B. — I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 


Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  110  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  FAPEK. 


THE  NEW  SERIES 
- RIGHT  LAR 


Cutaways 


are  made  in  five  sizes, 
plowing  a  furrow 
from  five  to  eight 
inches  deep  and  34  to 
76  inches  wide. 


Send  for  our  little  book  that  tells  what  other  people  say  about  this  tool.  It  is  the  only  tool  that 
prepares  stubble,  fallow  and  old  land  at  one  operation  for  seeding,  taking  the  place  of  the  old  style 
plow,  harrow  and  seeder.  Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Conn.  0 


GILT  EDGE 


POTATO  DIGGER. 


1A #  ANTrni  Every  potato  grower 
l»  AA  111  I  b  L#  ■  to  write  at  once  for 
testimony  enough  to  convince  him  that  this  is  the 
best  digger  made,  regardless  of  price;  also 
SPECIAL  PRICK  to  first,  purchaser  in  un¬ 
occupied  territory.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


D.  Y.  HALLOGK  &  SONS 


Box  805 
I  YORK,  PA. 


MEN 


FO-RM  ER8, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALE  OTHER 

are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER” 

8tationaries,  Portables.  Ac. 
Catalogue,  Testimonials,  &c.,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 


ARE  COOD  ENCINE8 

because  they  are  made  of  the 
best  material  known,  with  the 
very  l>e*t  worbtnanihlp  proenrabl*. 
Theyare  Horizontal,  6  H.  P. 
up;  Upright,  8  H.  P.  up;  and 
Portable,  6  to  12  H.P.  These 
are  ideal  engines  for  faim  use 
good  for  running  SEPARATOR, 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
CORN  SH ELLER,  FEED  GRINDERS, 
AWOOD  SAWS,  ETC.  Send  for  fre. 
ebook  on  Engines  and  Boilers. 
JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  1308,  Springfield.  0. 
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KEYSTONE 


‘Wilful  waste 
makes  woeful 
want.” 

Here’s  a  rhaure  to  pet  i 
the  most  from  whatj 
you  already  have. 


I  _  double  SPIRAL  I 
|  Rodder  Shredderi 

a  the*  machine  that  makes  the  famous  1 
,  .  Keystone  Corn  Hay. " 

1111  kinds  of  ,lry  fodder— Corn 
1^.!  ,  rFum,  &c.,  into  a  soft,  long  fibre] 

^substance  better  than  hay.  Shreds  greeni 
|oom  for  ensilage.  Shredded  ensilage! sf 

better  than  any  other,  i 

It  packs  closer,  excludes  more  air  and  J 
1  is  consequently  sweeter.  Don’t  buy . 

1  until  you  get  our  illustrated  cata- 
i  logue.  sent  free  upon  application. 

,  ’  KEYSTONE  MAN’F’G  CO. 

[  24  River  St.,  Sterling  Ills,  i 
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ELECTRIC 
WHEEL  CO. 

How  About  Your  Wagon  ? 

Does  it  stand  up  to  the  work?  Don’t  the  wheels  get  loose,  the  spokes  rattle  and  the 
tires  come  off  when  the  weather  is  hot?  Don’t  the  felloes  and  hubs  rot  and  require 
much  repair  to  keep  the  old  thing  in  order  during  wet  weather?  These  things  are 
true  at  least  of  most  wood  wheel  wagons.  Stop  the  expensive  repairs,  liny 
u  wagon  that  lasts.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this,  one  way  is  to  buy 

THE  ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON 

way  V^to  buy  The  Electric  Low  Steel  Wheels  || 

The  Electric  Handy  TV  agon  will  stand  up  under  any  load  your  team  can  haul.  No  rut- 
ting— light  draft.  Being  low  it  is  easy  to  load  and  saves  much  heavy  lifting. 

The  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will  lengthen  the  life  of  your  old  wagon  indefinitely.  They 
fit  any  skein.  Convert  your  old  high  wagon  into  a  low-down-easy-to-load  farm  wagon 
Write  for  our  Free  Rook,  “Farm  Savings”  It  tells  the  whole  story. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  83,  Quincy,  Illinois. 
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THE  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

SUMMARY  OF  HER  GOOD  POINTS. 

A  Good  Bull  of  the  Breed. 

In  Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  30,  you  state  that  there 
seems  to  be  something'  the  matter  with  Ayrshire 
breeders,  as  you  have  written  25  of  them,  asking  why 
the  Ayrshire  cattle  are  to  be  preferred  to  others,  and 
under  what  circumstances  they  would  be  most  likely 
to  give  best  results,  yet  only  two  have  replied.  Yes, 
there  is  something  wrong,  and  as  soon  as  the  breeders 
get  that  hay  and  grain  under  cover,  I  dare  say  they 
will  write  things  up. 

The  Ayrshire  s  have  more  good  qualities  than  any  of 
the  other  dairy  breeds.  Having  been  bred  and  reared 
on  the  hills  of  Scotland  in  a  climate  much  like  our 
own,  they  are  adapted  to  this  country.  Being  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  they  are  not  affected  by  climatic 
changes,  different  methods  of  care  and  feed,  as  are 
most  other  dairy  breeds.  They  are  wonderful  for¬ 
agers,  and  especially  adapted  to  convert  into  milk  the 
elements  of  food.  They  are 
wonderful  milkers,  very  per¬ 
sistent,  the  milk  is  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  They  are  extremely  regular 
breeders,  becoming  fresh  when 
20  to  24  months  of  age,  and 
continue  to  give  good  returns 
until  well  into  their  teens.  I 
have  retained  several  in  milk 
until  17  or  18  years  old,  and 
then  sold  them  to  the  butcher. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
breed  that  will  take  on  flesh  as 
rapidly  or  make  as  choice  beef 
as  the  Ayrshire.  Combining 
the  above  facts,  I  prefer  the 
Ayrshires  to  other  breeds. 

Under  good  circumstances, 
they  are  equal  to  the  best, 
while  under  less  favorable 
circumstances,  they  stand  at 
the  head  of  all  dairy  breeds. 

Better  to  illustrate,  I  send 
some  facts  about  my  Ayrshire 
bull  Britomart  5348,  shown  at 
Fig.  280.  Here  is  a  list  of  a 
few  cows  related  to  him  with 
records  of  400  pounds  of  butter 
or  over.  I  would  like  the 
opinion  of  readers  about  this 
bull.  How  does  he  compare 
with  the  bulls  of  the  Jersey 

or  other  milk  breeds  ?  I  f  he  isn’t  their  equal,  why  not  ? 

Milk.  Butter. 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Rena  Myrtle,  full  sister  to  sire  of  Britomart  5348 _ 12,172  546 

Rose  Clenna,  half-sister  to  Britomart  5348  .  7,768  454 

Rose  Electa,  half-sister  to  Bi  itomart  5348 . 10,207  467 

Rose  Deross,  half-sister  to  Britomart  5348 .  9,333  491 

Rose  Veritas,  half-sister  to  Britomart  5348  .  7,082  404 

Rose  Ladye,  half-sister  to  Britomart  5348 .  8,J94  463 

Myrtle  Dell,  grandam  of  Britomart  5348 .  8,068 

Duchess  of  Smithfield,  g.  g.  dam  of  Britomart  5348. .  10,748  *19.6 

Rubekah,  dam  of  Britomart  5348 .  8,338  347 

Rosa,  grandam  of  Britomart  5348  .  7,562  *14.14 

Rose,  great  grandam  of  Britomart  5348 .  *399 

Ruth,  full  sister  to  dam  of  Britomart  5348 . 10,219  425 

*In  seven  days. 

Records  of  Rubekah,  Rosa  and  Ruth  were  made  by 
churn  test.  f.  m.  babcock. 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

What  To  Do  With  the  Bull. 

To  maltreat  a  bull,  and  make  him  fear  one  through 
fear  of  physical  suffering,  is  only  to  develop  in  the 
animal  the  traits  which  should  be  left  wholly  latent. 
In  our  dairying,  the  breeding  season  is  in  the  Winter, 
the  cows  are  pretty  closely  housed,  and  there  is  little 
danger;  but  with  the  advent  of  the  pasturage  sea¬ 
son,  we  solve  the  problem  by  putting  a  heavy  halter, 
with  a  stout  leather  hood  affixed,  on  the  bull,  sprung 
so  that  he  can  see  only  the  ground  at  his  feet,  and 


then  let  him  run  with  the  herd.  He  is  now  wholly 
devoid  of  conceit,  he  follows  the  herd,  stays  at  home, 
and  is  perfectly  under  the  power  of  the  master.  Where 
there  can  be  no  employment  given  him,  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  solve  this  problem. 

While  in  southern  Ohio  not  long  since,  I  saw  two 
Jersey  bulls  utilized  as  the  propelling  power  in  a 
creamery  with  which  to  run  the  separators.  A  build¬ 
ing  had  been  erected  at  some  distance  from  the  cream¬ 
ery  in  which  there  was  a  level-step  tread  power,  with 
connecting  shaft  with  the  distant  separator,  and  in 
addition  to  separating  about  3,000  pounds  of  milk  each 
morning,  an  endless-chain  attachment  connected  with 
a  deep-well  pump,  and  while  cream  separating  was 
going  on,  about  40  barrels  of  water  were  pumped  in 
addition.  One  of  the  bulls  was  11  years  old,  and  he 
had  been  walking  here  daily  from  one  to  three  hours 
since  he  was  a  two-year-old.  His  companion  was 
three,  and  they  pulled  an  even  gait  and  said  nothing, 
though  the  old  one  seemed  to  keep  up  a  great  think¬ 
ing  about  the  march  of  events  in  modern  dairy 


THE  AYRSHIRE  BULL  BRITOMART  5348.  Fig.  280. 

method.  It  was  related  of  this  old  Don,  that  after 
awhile,  he  studied  out  several  ways  to  bring  his  work 
to  a  speedy  adjournment.  The  first  was  sagging  back 
against  the  cross-bar,  but  a  few  sharp  spikes  cured 
that.  Then  he  thought  that,  if  he  walked  fast,  he 
could  get  his  feet  against  the  up-coming  tread  plank, 
and  this  would  balance  the  up-coming  and  down¬ 
going  power,  which  was  a  success.  This  was  pre¬ 
vented,  and  then  the  old  Don  discovered  that  the 
power  could  be  easily  stopped  by  leaning  his  head 
over  the  side  of  the  power,  and  using  his  right  horn 
as  a  friction  break  on  the  main  belt,  which  choked 
down  the  machine  at  once.  All  of  which  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  intelligence  of  our  high-bred  animals,  as 
none  of  these  instances  can  be  accounted  for  on  the 
jilea  of  instinct ;  they  had  to  be  reasoned  out,  and 
were  repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  owner  out- 
reasoned  him. 

The  younger  bull  will,  while  on  the  power,  rest  him¬ 
self  by  fast  walking  until  he  reaches  the  very  top, 
and  then  “  rides  down  ”  as  far  as  his  halter  will  let 
him  ;  then  he  will  commence  the  climb  again.  In  the 
nine  years  this  old  bull — with  different  mates — has 
taken  the  place  of  a  creamery  engine,  and  supplied 


even,  reliable  power,  his  service  as  sire  has  been 
wholly  satisfactory,  and  his  calves  are  as  lively  and 
vigorous  as  calves  can  be.  In  all  these  years,  not  a 
sign  of  viciousness  or  treachery  has  been  observed  in 
him,  showing  that  useful  occupation  is  what  these 
sires  need,  and  not  brutality.  Where  their  surplus 
energy  can  be  turned  into  labor,  their  powers  as 
breeders  are  not  impaired,  but  rather  intensified  and 
prolonged,  and  their  offspring  are  benefited  by  the 
influence  of  a  sire  that  had  healthy  exercise  to  keep 
all  his  muscular  powers  in  constant  use.  j.  g. 

Ohio. 

A  SOUTHERN  MILK  DAIRY. 

One  of  our  readers  is  at  present  working  on  a  milk 
dairy  which  supplies  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  has 
been  reading  about  some  of  our  northern  dairies,  and 
wants  to  tell  us  how  such  things  are  done  in  the 
South.  He  says  that  Atlanta  is  supplied  with  dairy 
produce  by  900  registered  milkmen,  who  run  1,300 
wagons.  The  inspectors  require  12  per  cent  of  total 

solids.  Sweet  milk  retails  at 
25  cents  a  gallon  or  15  to  20 
cents  at  wholesale.  Cream  is 
25  cents  a  quart,  butter  10  to 
25  cents  a  pound.  On  this 
dairy,  40  cows  are  stabled 
twice  a  day  and  grazed  in  the 
woods  morning  and  afternoon 
for  about  three  hours ;  then 
two  hands  watch  the  herd 
with  whips.  “  The  cows  al¬ 
ways  seem  hungry.”  They 
are  fed  in  the  barn  from  one 
pint  to  one  gallon  of  bran,  and 
one  quart  of  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  best  milkers  give  six 
quarts  at  a  time ;  10  of  the 
poorest  give  hardly  four 
quarts  between  them.  They 
grade  from  pedigreed  Jerseys 
to  scrubs. 

Five  hands  are  hired  to  milk, 
but  one  or  two  are  often  ab¬ 
sent  when  wanted.  One  man 
and  two  delivery  boys  bottle 
the  milk ;  the  milkers  empty 
their  buckets  into  four-gallon 
cans  which  are  carried  up¬ 
stairs,  where  the  milk  is 
strained  through  two  cloths 
into  a  10-gallon  can.  From 
this  the  milk  is  run  over  a 
Star  cooler  to  another  10-gallon  can,  covered  with  two 
straining  cloths.  It  is  then  put  into  glass  bottles. 
Two  wagons  with  a  man  and  a  boy  on  each  deliver 
this  milk  in  the  city,  four  miles  away.  The  milking 
is  done  at  2  A.  m.  and  2  p.  M.  The  kicking  cows  are 
curried  with  a  heavy  milk  stool,  and  encouraged  with 
shouts  to  let  down  their  milk.  All  cows  but  one  are 
dishorned  and  tied  around  the  neck  by  a  rope.  One 
breachy  cow  wears  a  halter,  and  three  which  slip 
their  ropes  are  often  tied  by  the  fore  foot.  The  bull 
runs  with  the  cows.  As  a  rule,  the  calves  are  weak 
and  do  not  receive  good  treatment.  Many  of  them 
die  before  they  can  get  a  fair  start. 

In  Winter,  these  cows  are  fed  on  cotton  hulls.  Two 
hogs  are  kept  on  the  place,  five  horses  and  a  mule. 
The  hands  get  50  cents  a  day  without  board  for  16 
hours’  work.  The  owner  of  the  farm  controls  1,600 
acres  of  land,  but  has  really  no  good  pasture  or  well- 
tilled  land  on  the  place.  The  hands  are  permitted  to 
smoke  in  the  barn  and  milk-room,  and  some  of  the 
cows  are  unquestionably  abused.  Some  of  the  dairies 
are  better  managed  than  this  one,  and  have  silos  and 
quiet  milkers  ;  but  many  are  like  this  one  and,  natu¬ 
rally,  profits  are  small. 
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CLOVER,  COW  PEAS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

A  NEW  MEMBER  OF  THE  FIRM. 

A  Study  of  Delaware  Farming. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

01(1  and  New  Farming, — The  farm  contains  130 
acres.  The  soil  is  naturally  light  and  sandy.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  supported  four  persons 
— the  family  of  a  renter  who  was  to  pay  $30  a  year. 
To-day  the  same  farm  feeds  and  supports  29  persons, 
and  pays  a  profit  for  its  owner.  Strange  to  say,  the 
selling  value  of  the  farm  is  now  just  about  what  it 
was  25  years  ago  ! 

I  am  aware  that  this  statement  upsets  many  of  our 
familiar  notions  about  farming.  We  are  fond  of  say¬ 
ing  that  the  golden  days  of  agriculture  in  America 
were  just  after  the  war,  when  values  were  scaled  high 
and  money  was  plenty.  Yet  here  is  a  farm  support¬ 
ing  seven  times  as  many  persons  as  were  found  on  it 
in  the  old  days. 

Where  is  this  farm  ? 

What  has  produced  the  change  ? 

The  farm  is  at  Felton,  Delaware,  which,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  map,  is  just  below  Dover.  In  the  old  time, 
the  renter  tried  to  grow  wheat  and  corn.  The  soil 
was  too  light  for  good  grain,  and  the  renter  thought 
stable  manure  was  the  needed  source  of  fertility.  He 
failed.  Mr.  J.  W.  Killen,  the  present  owner,  has 
studied  out  the  crops  best  adapted  to  this  light  soil, 
and  he  has  learned  how  to  fertilize  cheaply 
with  potash,  dissolved  rock,  cow  peas  and 
Crimson  clover. 

The  Labor  Problem.  —  I  said  that  the 
farm  supports  29  persons.  That  represents  Mr. 

Killen’s  family  and  the  families  of  the  work¬ 
men  on  the  farm.  The  labor  problem  is  well 
solved  on  these  Delaware  farms.  The  work¬ 
men  live  with  their  own  families  in  tenant 
houses — with  a  garden  and  pig  of  their  own. 

A  colored  woman  comes  to  the  farmhouse 
in  the  morning,  does  the  work  during  the 
day,  and  goes  back  at  night.  The  hired  men 
are  not  taken  into  the  farmer’s  house,  as  is  the 
case  on  many  northern  farms,  neither  does  the 
farmer’s  wife  spend  time  in  cooking,  washing, 
and  waiting  on  the  workmen.  That  is  one 
great  advantage  possessed  by  the  Delaware 
farmer — cheap  and  reliable  labor. 

Delaware  is  a  State  with  only  one  large 
city.  The  towns  are  small  and  most  of  them 
are  growing  smaller.  They  are  usually  in¬ 
habited  by  retired  farmers.  Agriculture  is 
recognized  as  the  leading  industry  of  the  State. 

There  is  a  definite  class  of  skilled  farm  labor¬ 
ers.  Most  of  them  expect  to  remain  farm 
laborers — that  is  their  trade.  In  the  northern 
States,  the  farm  hand  may  be  a  car-driver,  a 
clerk  or  a  teamster  next  month.  The  Dela¬ 
ware  farm  hand  can  get  little  to  do  besides 
farm  labor.  He  is.  therefore,  steadier  and 
surer  help. 

Cheap  Nitrogen.  —  Another  advantage 
possessed  by  the  Delaware  farmer  is  the 
cheap  fertility.  This  problem  of  enriching  the 
soil  at  the  least  possible  cost  has  been  about 
solved  on  Mr.  Killen’s  farm.  All  the  cleared  land 
is  under  cultivation,  j'et  no  stock  is  kept  save  wrork 
horses,  and  hogs  enough  to  supply  the  family  with 
pork.  Delaware  is  the  country  of  cheap  nitrogen. 
Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  grow  to  perfection. 
They  make  a  double  use  of  dissolved  rock  and 
potash.  The  best  Delaware  farmers  understand  the 
principle  of  using  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
on  the  clover  and  cow  peas,  and  thus  saving  them, 
with  interest,  for  the  money  crops  that  are  to  follow. 

If  a  northern  farmer  could  only  go  to  Delaware  and 
see  for  himself  how  cow  peas  and  clover  and  chemi¬ 
cals  bring  the  crops  out  of  this  thin  soil,  he  would 
surely  go  back  and  take  hold  of  some  of  the  poor 
pastures  that  now  do  little  more  than  grind  down  the 
teeth  of  the  cattle.  Many  of  these  old  pastures,  if 
put  in  cow  peas  next  year  with  $5  worth  of  potash 
and  rock  per  acre,  would  produce  $40  worth  of  corn 
and  fodder  the  following  year.  By  growing  alternate 
crops  of  corn  and  cow  peas  on  these  back  pastures, 
with  Crimson  clover  seeded  in  the  corn,  there  would 
be  not  only  a  steady  profit,  but  a  steady  gain  in  the 
producing  power  of  the  soil.  This  plan  S6ems  the 
most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world  to  one  who  can 
see  on  these  Delaware  farms  the  wnnderful  effect  of 
well-fed  cow  peas  and  clover.  The  Delaware  farmer 
has  another  advantage  over  us  in  the  fact  that  he  can 
buy  dried  fish  at  a  low  figure.  This  gives  him  more 
nitrogen  at  a  low  price,  so  that  he  needs  but  little 
nitrate  of  soda— only  enough  for  forcing  crops  like 
asparagus,  celery  or  fruit.  Our  northern  readers  will 
want  to  know  how  these  crops  are  grown,  and  I  will 
try  to  describe  some  of  Mr.  Killen’s  methods  : 

Asparagus  is  a  popular  crop  in  Delaware,  and  one 
year  with  another,  it  pays.  Mr.  Killen  uses  fertilizer 


only  for  feeding  the  asparagus.  His  plan  is  to  apply 
the  muriate  of  potash  and  dissolved  rock  in  December 
right  among  the  tall  growth.  Early  in  February, 
with  the  roller  they  crush  this  tall  growth  down  and 
burn  the  beds  over.  This  leaves  the  field  clean  and 
smooth.  The  nitrate  of  soda  is  divided  into  three  ap¬ 
plications  ;  one  about  April  10,  another  on  April  30, 
and  the  last  about  June  20.  Of  course  the  asparagus 
has  all  been  cut  before  this  last  application. 

“  Why  do  you  make  this  late  application  after  the 
crop  has  been  cut  ?  ”  I  asked  Mr.  Killen. 

“  My  object  is  to  stimulate  a  good  growth  for  next 
year.  I  observe  that,  where  we  have  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  of  bush  after  cutting,  we  usually  have  the 
best  “  grass  ”  the  following  Spring.  I  think,  too,  the 
most  vigorous, healthy  stalks  are  least  liable  to  disease.” 

Asparagus  is  about  the  only  crop  on  the  farm  that 
cannot  be  fed  with  clover  or  cow  peas.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  used  in  place  of  dried  fish  for  this  crop,  be¬ 
cause  the  nitrate  is  more  available  in  Spring.  Organic 
forms  of  nitrogen,  like  fish  or  vegetable  matter,  must 
be  broken  up  or  changed  before  it  will  become  avail¬ 
able.  This  requires  moisture  and  heat.  It  explains 
w'hy  cow  manure,  blood,  fish  or  tankage  will  not  force 
crops  in  a  cold,  late  Spring.  When  warm  weather 
comes,  these  organic  manures  will  make  crops  jump  ; 
but  for  crops  like  asparagus,  which  make  their  growth 
before  the  ground  is  fully  warmed  through,  nitrate 
of  soda  is  best  because  it  is  at  once  available  for  crops. 


THE  MATHEW’S  BEAUTY  PEACH. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  610. 
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To  illustrate  how  quickly  the  nitrate  of  soda  will 
operate,  Mr.  Killen  says  that  he  has  used  the  nitrate 
on  strawberries  after  blooming,  and  received  good  re¬ 
sults  from  it. 

White  Potatoes. — The  early  crop  of  white  or  Irish 
potatoes  is  not  usually  heavy.  The  drought  usually 
comes  at  a  critical  time  for  them.  As  a  rule,  the 
sweet  potato  crop  pays  much  better.  A  crop  of  white 
potatoes  planted  in  July  will  usually  make  a  good 
crop  before  frost.  Mr.  Killen  uses  seed  of  the  first 
crop  to  plant  the  second.  For  example,  Early  Rose 
potatoes  are  dug  when  ripe  (early  in  July)  left  a  few 
days  in  the  cellar,  cut  up  and  planted  in  the  usual 
manner.  This  year,  such  seed  was  planted  between 
the  rows  of  strawberries  on  July  21.  These  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  fair  crop  when  the  vines  are  killed  down  by 
frost,  and  these  tubers  make  the  finest  of  seed  for 
Spring  planting.  Mr.  Killen  says  that  he  has  quite 
often  palled  plants  of  white  potatoes  when  they  were 
too  thick  in  the  hills,  and  transplanted  these  slips — 
securing  a  fair  yield  in  this  way. 

Next  week  I  shall  try  to  tell  how  sweet  potatoes, 
fruit,  celery,  etc.,  are  grown,  and  how  the  Crimson 
clover  is  nourished  on  this  Delaware  farm.  H.  w.  c. 


Selling  Farm  Produce. — I  find  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  the 
cheapest  and  most  reliable  place  to  apply  for  informa¬ 
tion,  as  we  get  facts  from  experienced  men  instead  of 
theories.  I  am  only  a  one-horse  farmer,  and  never 
lived  on  a  farm  till  I  was  past  60.  I  can’t  raise  crops 
at  as  low  cost  as  some  of  the  large  concerns,  but  I 
think,  perhaps,  my  former  experience  as  salesman  en¬ 
ables  me  to  get  better  prices  than  some  of  your  writ¬ 
ers.  I  have  sold  35  bushels  of  potatoes  from  one- 
eighth  acre  this  year,  at  an  average  of  a  little  more 
than  $1  a  bushel,  which  gives  me  some  profit. 

Hanover,  Mass.  J.  k.  t. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Use  of  Corn  Binders. — I  am  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  corn  binders.  I  have  used  one  for  three 
years,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  With  our  bundle 
carrier,  we  can  cut  and  put  up  six  to  seven  acres  per 
day.  and  two  men  can  set  it  up  better  than  by  the  old 
way.  When  corn  stands  up  well,  and  is  not  too 
tall,  it  can  be  handled  much  nicer,  cheaper  and  easier 
than  bj7  hand,  and  very  few  ears  are  knocked  off.  In 
our  part  of  the  State,  corn  grows  very  tall,  and  we 
have  found  that  the  greatest  trouble  is  that  the 
binder  could  not  be  adjusted  to  suit  all  kinds,  as  the 
grain  binder  can  ;  but  this  trouble  has  been  overcome 
now,  so  I  understand,  by  simply  raising  and  lowering 
the  platform  which  holds  the  corn  while  the  binder 
ties  it.  Before,  if  the  corn  was  tall,  the  tie  was  so 
low  down  that  the  corn  would  lop  in  the  middle,  as  it 
had  no  support.  J.  l.  van  doren. 

Ohio. 

Potatoes  With  Corn  Planter. — I  plant  potatoes 
with  a  corn  planter.  I  run  the  planter  about  five 
inches  deep.  I  put  a  stove  pipe  between  each  box  and 
wheel,  get  two  boys,  12  or  13  years  old,  and  place 
a  tub  of  potatoes  between  the  two  boxes.  I  have  the 
boys  drop  the  potatoes  into  the  pipes.  The  boys  must 
be  of  as  equal  weight  as  possible.  When  they  drop 
with  one  hand  the  other  hand  must  be  filling.  Before 
the  potatoes  come  up,  I  throw  more  earth  on  them 
with  a  cultivator.  I  plow  my  potato  ground 
in  the  Spring.  When  the  potatoes  are  about 
three  inches  high,  I  give  them  a  thorough 
harrowing,  then  I  give  them  a  level  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  keep  weeds  out.  I  don’t  hill  up. 
South  Dakota.  .ioiin  conwav. 

Spontaneous  Combustion. — Last  week,  we 
gave  an  account  of  the  case  of  spontaneous 
combustion  in  a  stack  of  hay  which  was 
reported  by  Mr.  John  A.  Nicodemas,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Mr.  N.  now  states  that  he  has  been 
able  to  settle  with  the  insurance  company 
at  the  rate  of  $5  per  ton  for  the  hay.  He  al¬ 
lowed  $1  per  ton  for  probable  damage,  which 
the  insurance  company  claims  resulted  from 
spoiling  before  the  combustion  broke  out. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  secured  for  Mr.  Nicodemas  a 
copy  of  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Experiment  Station,  the  facts  of  which 
were  given  last  week.  Mr.  N.  says  that  this 
case  was  nearly  the  same  as  his,  and  if  he 
could  have  received  the  bulletin  before  set¬ 
tling  with  the  company,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
have  recovered  an  extra  dollar  per  ton  for 
the  hay.  This  is  only  a  small  instance  of  the 
value  of  our  experiment  station  bulletins  to 
those  who  will  make  careful  use  of  them. 
These  bulletins  usually  contain  facts  which 
almost  any  intelligent  farmer  can  use  with 
profit. 

Work  of  a  Potato  Plow. — Our  experience 
with  a  potato  plow  has  been  that  the 
ground  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  in 
good  condition  for  w'orking ;  then  we  will 
,  probably,  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  potatoes. 

!#  Our  ground,  as  a  usual  thing  at  digging  time,  is 
very  foul  w’ith  Fall  grass,  Fox-tail  and  w7eeds,  and 
the  digger  gives  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  choking. 
We  can  regulate  this  to  some  extent  by  removing  two 
of  the  middle  flat  iron  strips  extending  from  the  rear 
of  the  digger;  this  lets  the  grass  pass  off  more  read¬ 
ily,  but  W'ill  not  entirely  prevent  choking.  When  the 
grass  is  a  little  damp,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use 
the  digger.  I  follow  the  digger  with  a  single  shovel, 
going  twice  to  each  row,  plowing  in  the  side  of  the 
furrow  made  by  the  digger,  then  harrow  the  ground 
with  a  common  A  harrow.  If  wre  follow  potatoes 
with  wheat,  I  can  get  enough  potatoes  to  pay  well  for 
following  the  drill,  and  even  then  more  or  less  pota¬ 
toes  are  left  in  the  ground.  a.  c. 

Raccoon  Island,  Ohio. 

Working  the  Robbins  Potato  Planter. — After 
four  years’  experience  with  this  planter  on  a  rather 
large  acreage,  I  believe  that  I  have  found  the  best 
way  of  using  it  in  my  soil.  I  have  not  liked  the 
ridge  made  by  the  covering  disks,  or  their  way  of 
gathering  the  dry  surface  of  the  ground  and  dumping 
it  upon  the  seed.  When  potatoes  are  planted  as  deep 
as  they  should  be,  there  is  too  much  exclusion  of  the 
air  and  light,  and  too  much  soil  to  be  passed  through 
by  the  sprout.  You  know  the  value  of  budding  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  light.  I  have  liked  TnE  R.  N.-Y.’s  plan  of 
having  potatoes  in  a  sort  of  trench,  and  here  the 
planter  was  at  fault.  Last  Spring,  I  got  the  planter 
to  do  the  work  to  my  notion.  After  cutting  the  ground 
very  deep  as  usual  with  a  20-inch  disk  harrow,  double¬ 
cutting  twice  over  the  ground,  I  set  the  opening 
shovel  of  the  planter  to  run  so  deep  that  two  or  three 
inches  of  loose  soil  would  fall  back  into  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow.  The  shoe  of  the  dropping  tube  was  set 
to  run  nearly  as  deep  as  the  shovel  run.  The  cover- 
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ing  disks  were  taken  off,  and  I  found  that  the  loose 
soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  fell  back  on  the  seed 
after  the  shoe  just  as  it  does  in  case  of  a  corn  planter. 
I  thus  got  the  seed  four  or  five  inches  under  the  dead 
level  of  the  ground,  with  an  inch  or  more  of  damp 
soil  on  top  of  it.  In  order  to  firm  the  soil  around  the 
seed,  a  short  section  of  the  trunk  of  an  apple  tree  was 
dragged  in  the  furrow  by  a  short  chain  attached  to 
the  planter.  The  plants  came  thrifty  because  near 
the  light,  and  the  furrows  were  filled  in  with  weeder, 
harrow  and  cultivator  as  the  plants  made  growth. 

Ohio.  ALVA  AGEE. 

Lessons  from  a  Hailstorm. — On  June  19,  1897,  a 
downfall  of  hail  caused  great  destruction  over  two  or 
three  square  miles  at  Tyrone,  Penn.  The  hailstones 
were  large,  many  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  were 
driven  by  strong  gusts  of  wind.  Hundreds  of  birds 
and  chickens  were  struck  dead.  In  soxe  spots,  trees 
were  entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  these  are 
now  all  dead.  Others,  stripped  only  on  the  weather 
side,  make  some  feeble  growth.  The  bark  was  beaten 
off  tender  branches.  Whether  the  fruit  trees  will  in 
part,  recover  sufficiently  in  1898  to  form  fruit  buds 
and  to  bear  some  in  1899,  remains  to  be  seen.  Evi¬ 
dently,  the  trees  have  suffered  most  from  the  sap 
being  suddenly  rendered  stagnant  in  the  heat  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  so  becoming  sour  and  poisonous.  Where  all 
the  leaves  were  taken,  there  could  be  no  evaporation 
of  the  sap  exceptinga  little  from  thedisbarked  shoots, 
and  these  are  now  all 
stark  dead.  There  are  all 
grades  and  degrees  of  in¬ 
jury  and  recovery  in  other 
trees.  1  have  seen  none  but 
some  box  trees  that  came 
through  unhurt  or  un¬ 
marked.  Walnut  trees,  al¬ 
though  large  -  leafed,  re¬ 
cover  better  than  most 
others.  The  experience 
affords  a  lesson  in  tree 
culture,  and  it  teaches 
especially  the  value  and 
sacredness  of  the  leaves. 

It  is  easy  to  convince  people 
about  here  now  that  Sum¬ 
mer  pruning  is  a  thing  to 
be  let  alone  or  confined 
to  mere  pinching  of  the 
tips  of  shoots,  and  that  all 
daubing  or  bruising  or 
crowding  of  the  leaves  of 
plants  is  injury.  Cuttings 
of  most  sorts  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  vines,  if  set  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  sheltered 
place  with  all  their  leaves 
retained,  and  kept  sprink¬ 
led  when  needful  for  two 
or  three  days  until  they 
have  yielded  matter  to  film 
over  the  wound  at  the 
base,  take  root  soon  and 
sure.  Buds  of  green  wood, 
inserted  wood  and  all,  are 

liable  to  decay  in  the  checked  sap,  but  with  the  wood 
taken  out  so  that  union  may  quickly  be  formed,  they 
connect  and  live.  >v.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

FORCING  THE  EARLY  PULLETS. 

[What  would  you  do  with  a  flock  of  early-hatched  pullets  in 
order  to  get  them  to  laying  during  the  Fall  and  Winter?] 

A  Good  Range  ;  Strong  Food. 

Pullets  intended  for  laying  or  breeding  stock  should, 
if  possible,  have  a  good  range,  preferably  grass  lands, 
in  moderate-sized  colonies.  They  may  not  begin  lay¬ 
ing  so  young  as  birds  confined,  but  will  usually  be  in 
much  better  condition  for  a  good  Winter's  work.  I 
do  not  think  any  one  is  able  to  tell  absolutely  how 
they  can  be  fed  and  handled  to  the  very  best  advant¬ 
age,  but  I  would  follow  rules  about  as  follows  :  Feed 
liberally  a  ration  having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about 
1:4.  Let  ground  grain  constitute  the  largest  part  of 
the  ration,  which  should  consist  principally  of  corn 
meal  and  wheat  bran,  with  some  ground  oats,  wheat 
middlings  and  pea  meal.  Occasionally,  if  desired, 
feed  also  some  old  process  linseed  meal  and  gluten 
meal.  Feed  animal  meal  mixed  with  the  ground  grain. 
For  con  venience,  use  a  mixture  of  which  one-third  or 
more  is  corn  meal,  and  nearly  one-third  (more  than 
one-quarter)  fresh  animal  meal.  Let  the  whole  or 
cracked  grain  constitute  less  than  half  of  the  ration 
and  be  principally  wheat  and  cracked  corn  with  some 
barley  and  oats.  If  sweet  skim-milk  is  available,  less 
animal  meal  need  be  fed.  If  the  birds  are  confined, 
feed  liberally  of  green  clover  or  some  substitute  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ration  mentioned.  Give  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  sharp  grit.  Of  course*  where  they  are 
cheaply  available,  many  other  foods  besides  those 


recommended  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Have  the 
pullets  in  their  permanent  quarters  about  a  fortnight 
before  they  are  expected  to  begin  laying. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station.  w.  p.  wheeler. 

Give  a  Good  Range. 

For  getting  the  most  eggs  from  a  lot  of  this  year’s 
pullets  during  the  Fall  and  Winter,  I  would  begin  at 
once  to  feed  green  cut  bone,  or  a  good  quality  of 
ground  meat,  all  they  would  eat  quickly  once  each 
day.  When  the  weather  is  not  too  warm,  I  would  use 
green  bones  about  half  of  the  time,  and  ground  meat 
when  not  convenient  to  get  the  bones  fresh  ;  they 
must  be  fresh,  as  the  green  they  put  on  with  age  will 
make  them  rather  unsatisfactory  egg-producing  ma¬ 
terial.  I  should  induce  all  the  ranging  possible, 
where  they  will  pick  up  a  great  variety  of  food  of  the 
most  desirable  kind.  It  should  be  looked  after  that 
their  roosting  quarters  are  large  as  compared  with 
number  of  pullets,  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  crowd¬ 
ing,  and  kept  clean  enough  to  prevent  strong  odors 
from  arising.  It  is  very  important  to  get  them  to  the 
quarters  they  are  to  be  kept  in  during  the  Winter, 
that  is  so  far  as  the  roosting  is  concerned.  You  may 
give  them  the  best  possible  care,  and  have  them  about 
ready  to  lay  or  even  have  them  laying  well,  change 
them  to  new  quarters,  and  they  will,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  stop  laying  almost  at  once,  and  wait  a  long 
time  before  beginning  business  again.  I  have  known 
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of  fine  flocks  of  healthy  fowls  that  were  laying  well 
when  moved  in  the  Fall,  to  do  practically  nothing  but 
wait  until  early  Spring. 

I  would  feed  as  great  a  variety  of  grains  as  I  could 
get,  feeding  dry  grain  at  night  only,  and  all  they  will 
eat  with  a  relish.  I  would  give  them  a  very  light 
feed  in  the  morning,  of  wheat  bran,  hominy  chop, 
oat  feed,  or  ground  oats,  equal  parts,  with  about  five 
per  cent  of  ground  charcoal,  and  a  liberal  handful  of 
salt  to  each  half-bushel  of  feed,  all  well  mixed  and 
moistened  with  milk  if  convenient.  If  milk  is  not  to 
be  had,  water  will  answer  the  purpose.  Give  them 
only  what  they  will  eat  quickly  and  ask  for  more. 
The  meat  may  be  fed  with  the  soft  feed  or  at  noon,  as 
is  most  convenient.  Last  but  not  least,  keep  plenty 
of  sharp  grit  and  oyster  shells  where  they  can  reach 
them,  and  clean,  fresh  water  at  least  twice  daily, 
rinsing  the  water  vessels  well  during  warm  weather. 

New  Jersey.  j.  e.  s. 

March  Leghorns  Already  Laying. 

To  get  pullets  to  laying,  I  would  give  them  good 
care.  I  am  feeding  a  mash  in  the  morning,  composed 
of  bran,  rice  meal,  and  corn  meal  with  a  portion  of 
animal  food,  wet  with  milk.  I  feed  no  more  than 
they  will  eat  quickly,  then  give  them  grain  at  noon 
and  night,  such  as  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  changing 
frequently.  I  would  give  them  their  entire  liberty 
if  1  could  ;  if  not,  and  they  had  to  be  kept  in  yards. 
I  would  give  them  plenty  of  green  food,  and  keep 
part  of  the  yard  plowed  frequently  for  exercise.  I 
have  Leghorns  laying  that  were  hatched  in  March, 
and  Minorcas  nearly  ready  to  lay,  with  Plymouth 
Rocks  following  closely.  d.  a.  mount. 

New  Jersey. 


THE  CURRANT  CROP  OF  1898. 

IN  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  VALLEY. 

The  currant  crop  has  been  an  important  one.  There 
were  few  growers  of  grapes  or  other  small  fruits  that 
did  not  have  a  field  of  currants.  A  large  proportion 
are  grown  in  vineyards  or  young  orchards  of  peach, 
apple  or  pear  trees.  The  crop  of  1897  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  grown,  and  prices  realized  lower  than 
ever  before. 

Comparative  Prices.— Here  are  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  red  currants,  after  deducting  cost  of  express 
or  freight,  cartage  and  commission,  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  varieties  were  mainly  Fay,  Cherry  and 
Versaillaise,  with  a  very  few  Red  Dutch  that  were 
mixed  among  plants  of  other  varieties  when  bought  : 

1894  average  price,  6  cents  per  quart. 

1895  “  “  7  cents  “  «• 

1896  “  “  414  cents  “ 

1897  “  “  3  7-10cts.  “ 

1898  “  “  5  54-100  cts.“ 

Yield  of  — The  crop  this  season  was  the 

lightest  ever  grown.  This  result  can  hardly  be 
traced  to  a  single  cause.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  conditions  that,  I  believe,  brought  about  the  fail¬ 
ure.  Last  year  the  crop  was  a  very  large  one,  and  the 
bushes  being  somewhat  exhausted,  most  of  the  leaves 
were  dropped  very  early  in  the  season.  Cold  rains 
and,  in  some  locations,  frost,  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
blooming,  and  early  in  the  season  it  was  evident  that 

the  set  of  fruit  was  very 
light.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  reports  his  crop  in 
round  numbers  this  year 
as  600  quarts,  as  against 
5,000  last  year,  being  just 
12  per  cent.  Our  own  crop 
this  year  was  27  per  cent 
of  last  year  and,  probably, 
was  as  good  as  any  grown. 

Varieties  and  Ki  pen- 
ins'. — In  1888,  we  set  Fay, 
Cherry,  and  Versaillaise; 
these  are  now  deteriorat¬ 
ing,  and  will  soon  have  to 
be  removed.  Since  then, 
we  set  more  Fay  every 
year  or  two  till  1892,  when 
we  set  a  block  of  Victoria. 
In  1893.  we  set  a  few  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilder  and  Prince 
Albert,  and  a  large  lot  of 
Fay.  The  yield  of  all  our 
Fay,  Cherry,  and  Versail¬ 
laise  this  year  was  16  per 
cent  of  that  of  last  year. 
The  Victoria  gave  52  per 
cent,  President  Wilder,  150 
per  cent,  and  Prince  Albert, 
143  per  cent.  As  the  two 
last  named  were  then  but 
four  years  set,  they  may  not 
have  been  of  an  age  to  yield 
a  full  crop  last  year;  but  the 
condition  of  their  foliage 
last  Fall,  as  well  as  their 
full  crop  this  season,  shows  both  to  be  very  hardy 
varieties.  Knowing  that  the  currant  crop  was  very 
short,  we  concluded  to  hold  late  before  marketing, 
hoping  to  realize  better  prices.  Usually,  we  put  part 
of  our  crop  on  the  market  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  col¬ 
ored.  This  season,  the  fruit  did  not  keep  as  well  as 
usual,  doubtless  owing  to  the  weak  condition  of  the 
plants.  I  therefore,  give  the  season  of  marketing  the 
different  varieties  last  year:  Fay,  June  29  to  July 
30  ;  Victoria,  July  31  to  August  9  ;  President  Wilder, 
August  10  ;  Prince  Albert,  August  10  and  11.  It  will 
be  seen  the  season  under  favorable  circumstances  with 
us  for  marketing  currants  is  a  little  over  six  weeks. 

New  Varieties  anil  Insects.  —  The  President 
Wilder  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  we  think,  very 
valuable.  It  is  a  strong,  upright  grower,  with  very 
healthy  foliage.  The  clusters  are  long,  fruit  large, 
good  color  and  of  excellent  flavor.  It  has  the  longest 
season  of  any  variety.  The  Prince  Albert,  though 
little  known,  is  an  old  variety.  It  was  described  by 
Downing  more  than  40  years  ago.  It  is  a  heavy  crop¬ 
per,  though  it  does  not  commence  bearing  as  early  as 
other  varieties.  It  is  very  late  ;  the  Victoria  is  fit  for 
market  before  the  Prince  Albert  begins  to  color.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  attractive-looking,  and  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  varieties  for  making  jelly.  The  Cur¬ 
rant  worm  commenced  his  work  early,  as  usual.  We 
spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris-green,  and 
usually  wait  till  the  foliage  has  nearly  grown,  even 
though  the  worms  are  getting  plentiful,  then  take 
time  to  do  the  work  thoroughly,  so  as  to  cover  every 
leaf  Should  any  worms  escape  so  that  the  second 
brood  appears,  there  has  always  been  enough  poison 
remaining  on  the  foliage  to  destroy  them.  Fay  and 
Victoria  now  seem  affected  with  mildew  of  the  leaf. 
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The  foliage  of  President  Wilder  and  Prince  Albert  so 
far  seems  perfectly  healthy.  It  seems  that  the  limit 
of  profitable  currant  production  has  been  reached, 
and  that  there  is  but  little  encouragement  to  enlarge. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  w.  r>.  barns. 


FALL-PLANTED  CABBAGE;  SPRING  SETTING. 

Several  readers  have  asked  how  Fall-planted  cab¬ 
bage  is  handled  for  Spring  setting.  E.  15.  Darlington, 
superintendent  of  Burpee  &  Co.’s  trial  grounds,  says 
that  this  method  was  largely  used  by  truckers  before 
the  South  began  shipping  early  cabbage.  It  is  still 
somewhat  used  by  dealers  and  truckers  who  desire 
the  earliest  plants.  The  best  varieties  are  Early  Jer¬ 
sey  Wakefield  and  Winnigstadt.  Seed  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  is  sown  outdoors  from  September  15  to  October  1. 

Date  in  October,  the  young  plants  are  transplanted 
to  cold  frames.  At  this  time,  they  should  be  about 
two  inches  in  height  and  of  short,  stocky  growth. 
The  plan  is  to  set  them  in  rows  two  inches  apart  in 
each  direction.  The  bed  or  cold  frame  is  just  an  in- 
elosure  of  plain  boards  set  on  edge.  These  boards 
inclose  the  sides,  and  support  the  covering  during  the 
Winter.  It  is  not  desired  to  have  these  plants  in¬ 
crease  in  size  before  Spring  ;  the  idea  is  to  keep  them 
in  as  nearly  a  dormant  condition  as  possible.  There¬ 
fore,  no  covering  should  be  used  until  there  is  danger 
from  severe  frost.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  glass 
sashes,  although  these  are  the  best.  Shutters  made 
of  half-inch  boards,  reaching  from  side  to  side  of  the 
frame,  will  prove  satisfactory. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  on 
every  possible  occasion.  This  is  done  by  removing 
the  sashes  or  covering  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  hardy 
and  stocky.  The  frame  ought  to  be  on  high,  well- 
drained  soil.  In  very  cold  weather,  additional  pro¬ 
tection  is  given  by  placing  manure  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  frame,  and  laying  old  carpet  or  straw  mats 
over  the  sash  or  shutters.  In  case  of  storms,  snow 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  over  the  frames  several 
days,  but  on  the  first  clear,  mild  day  they  should  be 
dug  out  and  given  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

These  plants  are  well  hardened  from  their  manner 
of  growth,  and  in  the  Spring  may  be  set  out  as  early 
as  the  ground  can  be  dug  or  plowed.  Near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  they  are  generally  planted  from  March  20  to 
April  1,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  suitable.  They  will 
not  be  injured  at  all  by  a  light  frost. 


FILLING  THE  SILO. 

DEVICE  FOR  SCATTERING  ENSILAGE. 

It  has  been  my  study  to  dispense  very  largely  with 
the  labor  generally  given  to  scattering  and  tramping 
the  ensilage  in  the  pits,  for  I  quickly  discovered  by 
practice,  that  both  were  largely  unnecessary,  if  the 
ensilage,  when  it  went  into  the  silo,  could  be  made  to 
fall  pretty  nearly  level  upon  the  surface.  The  weight 
of  each  ton  of  ensilage  was  quite  as  great  a  settling 
force  as  a  man  who  weighed  only  about  one-fourteenth 
as  much,  and  it  was  quickly  found  that  bad  ensilage 
in  the  corners  disappeared  in  the  future  feeding,  if 
very  little  or  no  tramping  wras  done  in  the  corners. 

Our  first  attempt  to  solve  this  self-distribution  was 
a  fair  success,  and  pretty  nearly  dispensed  with  the 
labor  of  scattering  the  ensilage.  A  pyramid  made  of 
light  boards  four  feet  on  a  side  at  the  base,  and  four 
feet  six  inches  high,  was  set  on  two  scantlings  placed 
across  the  top  of  the  silo.  Over  the  pyramid,  a  hopper 
box  was  placed  so  that  the  ensilage  must  fall  upon  the 
apex  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  slant  of  it  gave  the  en¬ 
silage  a  shunt  which  sent  it  to  the  walls  of  the  silo. 
By  partially  turning  it,  the  corners  of  the  silo  would 
be  pretty  nearly  filled,  so  nearly  that  but  little  fork 
work  was  required.  Nearly  over  the  hopper,  a  header 
board  was  set,  so  that  the  ensilage,  as  it  was  thrown 
from  the  end  of  the  carrier,  was  arrested  in  its  flight 
and  made  to  drop  into  the  hopper  ;  by  this  means,  the 
cut  ears  were  not  thrown  all  on  one  side  of  the  pit, 
but  dropping  upon  the  apex  with  the  lighter  stalks, 
Avere  pretty  well  mixed.  The  labor  of  keeping  the 
ensilage  distributed  was  greatly  lessened,  until  the  silo 
was  pretty  nearly  filled,  wdien  the  slant  would  only 
partially  accomplish  its  mission,  and  then  more  hand 
work  had  to  be  done.  By  reference  to  Fig.  284,  it  will 
be  seen  that  A  is  the  header  board  to  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  carrier  to  make  the  ensilage  fall  into  the 
hopper  B  ;  C  is  the  pyramid  resting  on  the  two  scant¬ 
lings  EE,  and  D  is  the  silo  pit. 

The  next  device  to  accomplish  the  work  was  to  take 
the  same  hopper  and  header  board,  but  instead  of  the 
pyramid,  a  “hose”  made  of  five  or  six  phosphate 
sacks  with  bottoms  cut  through  and  ends  sewed  to¬ 
gether,  was  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  hopper. 
On  the  lower  end  of  this  baggy  hose,  a  cord  was  at¬ 
tached,  and  as  the  ensilage  came  down  the  chute,  a 
boy  leads  the  end  of  the  bag  around  here  and  there 
in  the  silo,  keeping  the  surface  level,  or  sides  the 
highest  at  the  walls  if  so  desired,  and  the  grain  is 
left  exactly  where  it  falls.  As  the  pit  fills,  a  sack  is 


taken  off  now  and  then,  and  the  filling  proceeds.  By 
this  plan,  there  is  no  lifting  or  forking  until  the  silo 
is  so  full,  that  there  can  be  no  further  fall  in  the  hose. 
In  Fig.  283,  A  is  the  end  of  the  carrier  discharging 
the  cut  ensilage,  B  the  header  board,  C  the  hopper, 
and  D  the  hose  made  of  sacks  suspended  under  C. 

Yet  another  plan  is  to  suspend  under  the  hopper,  a 
slanting  board,  hung  by  four  cords  so  as  to  give  it  a 
sharp  slant,  to  a  swivel  above,  where  it  is  turned  about 
by  a  cord,  so  as  to  throw  the  ensilage  where  wanted 
much  as  in  the  case  of  Fig.  283. 

It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  manufacturers 
are  attempting  to  attach  a  rotary  “thrower”  to  the 


end  of  the  carrier,  and  the  ensilage  is  thrown  into 
the  pits  with  a  downward  direction.  A  Canadian  now 
has  a  “blower”  so  fixed  that  the  ensilage  is  distrib¬ 
uted  about  the  pit  with  an  even  sort  of  a  breeze.  All 
of  these  ideas  are  as  readily  adapted  in  round,  as 
square  silos.  Where  none  of  these  plans  is  adopted, 
it  will  be  found  a  most  wonderful  labor-saver  to  have 
a  small  platform  located  on  top  of  the  silo,  and  allow 
the  ensilage  to  fall  upon  this  ;  then  it  is  forked  from 
the  top  to  any  part  of  the  pit  with  little  exertion,  and 
if  the  farmer  must  have  the  ensilage  trodden  down, 
let  him  get  a  big  Finn  or  a  Folack,  put  him  below  the 
platform  and  tell  him  to  be  lively  or  the  Spanish  fleet 
will  furnish  him  with  an  object  lesson  of  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance.  _  JOHN  GOULD. 

ROCKLAND  FARM  ECONOMY. 

Second-Crop  Potatoes.— This  year,  I  planted  a 
half  acre  of  second-crop  potatoes  obtained  from  Somer¬ 
set  County,  Md.  Whether  owing  to  the  drought  or 
not,  I  can  not  say,  but  the  vines  commenced  dying 
about  July  10.  I  dug  them  and  got  32  bushels  of  large 
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size  (sold  for  75  cents)  and  six  bushels  culls  (sold  for 
50  cents).  The  yield  was  small,  but  Early  Rose  (north¬ 
ern-grown  seed)  planted  side  by  side,  yielded  so  much 
smaller  that  I  decided  not  to  dig  them,  and  two  of  my 
neighbors  report  that  their  potatoes  are,  so  far,  hardly 
worth  digging,  so  that  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  my  second-crop  seed.  One  especial  feature 
of  the  second-crop  potatoes  was  the  smoothness  of  the 
tubers.  It  was  really  a  very  pretty  shape,  while  my 
others  were  knobby  to  an  extreme  degree. 

The  Point  of  View. — I  have  a  grass  field  that  is 
to  be  plowed  for  corn  this  Fall,  and  I  was  debating 
whether  I  should  leave  the  aftermath  to  help  make  a 
corn  crop,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that,  in  so  doing,  I 
was  using  good  hay  as  a  fertilizer,  and  if  that  is  the 
best  use  I  can  make  of  hay,  I  would  better  stop  farm¬ 


ing.  Therefore,  I  expect  to  shave  every  spire  of  grass 
from  that  field,  feed  it  to  my  boarding  horses  and  put 
it  back  after  I  have  made  a  profit  out  of  it.  I  have 
been  told  by  pretty  good  farmers  that,  on  a  big  farm 
where  it  is  impossible  to  manure  a  large  proportion  of 
it  every  year,  the  second  crop  should  always  be  plowed 
under  for  corn  ;  I  had  come  more  or  less  to  believe  it 
until  it  struck  me  that  it  was  a  poor  rule  that  did  not 
work  both  ways,  and  if  it  was  so  good  to  plow  under 
the  second  crop,  it  ought  to  be  better  to  plow  under 
the  first  crop,  and  thereby  save  all  the  worry  of  har¬ 
vest. 

Oil  ;  Use  Oil ! — The  binder  that  I  just  laid  away 
was  used  on  this  farm  for  14  years,  and  I  believe  that 
the  reason  that  it  did  service  so  long  was  because  my 
father  taught  me  always  to  use  plenty  of  oil.  But 
lard  oil  at  75  cents  or  $1  a  gallon  is  an  expensive  item  ; 
this  year,  I  bought  five  pounds  of  beef  suet  at  five 
cents  a  pound  and,  after  melting  it,  added  enough  coal 
oil  (kerosene)  to  keep  it  liquid,  and  had  a  gallon  of  oil 
for  30  cents.  It  miy  not  have  been  economy,  and  if 
any  one  that  knows  happens  to  read  these  lines,  I 
would  like  to  be  corrected,  but  it  certainly  answered 
my  purpose  this  year,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see,  I  had 
no  more  trouble  with  bearings  heating  than  when  I 
used  expensive  oil.  If  all  bearings  on  machinery  were 
provided  with  oil  cups,  then  we  could  use  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  oil,  for  none  would  be  wasted  ;  but  the  aver¬ 
age  w'ay  of  oiling  farm  machinery  is  to  point  the  oil 
can  at  a  small  hole,  press  the  button  and  have  more 
run  on  the  outside  of  the  hole  than  goes  in.  In  this 
case,  I  would  rather  waste  cheap  oil  than  expensive. 

An  Outing. — Perhaps  some  one  will  want  to  know 
where  is  the  economy  in  spending  money  for  a  trip 
away  from  home  when  there  are  already  so  many  de¬ 
mands  for  the  aforesaid  money.  I  did  not  at  one  time 
believe  there  was  any,  but  I  have  now  changed  my 
mind,  as  will  every  one  else,  I  believe,  who  actually 
tries  it.  Get  away  from  your  farm ;  get  awray  from 
yourself,  and  when  you  come  home,  it  will  be  with  a 
lighter  heart  and  a  clearer  head  to  take  up  the  bur¬ 
dens  that  you  left  bebiDd  for  a  few  days.  You  may 
not  believe  it,  but  try  and  see  for  yourself,  and  you 
will  be  the  very  one  to  advise  others  to  do  the  same. 
My  trip  was  to  that  land  of  hospitality  and  good  liv¬ 
ing — “Eastern  Sho’ ”  of  Maryland.  Imagine  a  land 
where  a  rise  in  the  land  of  a  few  feet  is  called  a  hill ; 
a  ’and  where  a  stone  is  unknown  save  for  a  few  that 
are  treasured  for  boundary  marks  ;  a  land  with  the 
water  so  close  to  the  surface  that  a  tall  man  could 
stand  in  most  of  the  wells  and  look  out  of  the  top  ;  a 
land  so  level  that  ditches  have  to  be  cut  to  carry  off 
the  rain,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  Water  plays  an  important  part 
of  even  the  farmers’  living.  Crisfield,  their  principal 
town,  of  which  I  doubt  whether  even  the  Editor  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  heard,  ranks  third,  I  am  told,  in  the 
list  of  shipping  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  nearly 
every  farmer  has  his  bateau  or  canoe  in  which  he  goes 
fishing,  crabbing,  oystering  or  sailing,  as  the  case 
may  be.  _  p.  b.  crosby. 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  FENCE  POSTS. 

On  page  544,  an  Illinois  subscriber  asked  certain 
questions  about  fence  posts.  Mr.  J.  C.  Senger,  of 
Virginia,  thinks  that  our  experiment  station  profes¬ 
sors  did  not  make  the  thing  clear  enough.  He  says 
that  trees  may  be  cut  at  any  time  during  the  Summer. 
The  best  time  is  during  a  drought,  and  a  cool  spell  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  the  sun  will  not  then  readily  scorch 
the  leaves.  The  branches  and  leaves  should  not  be 
removed.  They  live  on  the  sap  in  the  trunk,  pump  it 
out  and  thus  dry  the  wood.  After  the  leaves  are  quite 
dry,  is  the  time  to  cut  up  the  tree  for  posts.  Stove 
wood  thus  treated  will  produce  more  heat  than  when 
cut  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Of  two  posts  equally 
sound,  the  one  with  the  most  heart-wood  will  outlast 
the  other.  The  heart-wood  is  a  finished  product  of 
nature  ;  the  sap-wTood  is  living  material.  When  the 
tree  is  cut  down,  it  is  killed,  and  the  wood  containing 
the  most  sap  will  decay  first. 

Removing  the  bark  improves  the  appearance  of  the 
posts  and  makes  them  dry  quicker.  Posts  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  well  seasoned  before  being  set.  Air-drying 
helps  posts,  but  not  so  much  as  when  they  are  brought 
to  a  high  temperature  by  means  of  a  fire  to  expel  all 
moisture.  A  well-seasoned  post  will  last  longer  than 
a  green  one,  and  when  a  seasoned  post  is  soaked  with 
some  material  that  excludes  moisture,  it  will  last  that 
much  longer. 

In  preserving  dead  animal  matter,  common  salt  is 
universally  used.  The  same  antiseptic  has  a  similar 
effect  on  dead  vegetable  matter  as  with  pickles  or 
sauerkraut.  When  a  post  heated  and  charred  in  the 
fire  is  immersed  in  brine,  it  absorbs  more  or  less  of 
the  salt.  As  long  as  it  is  thus  saturated,  rot  is  out  of 
the  question.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  salt  passes 
away.  The  saturation  may  be  continued  after  the 
post  has  been  set,  by  using  a  long  auger,  boring  holes 
as  nearly  vertical  as  possible  on  the  side  where  no 
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wire  is  stapled,  and  keeping-  the  holes  filled  with  strong 
brine.  This  will  prevent  rot  for  a  long  time.  It  will 
pay  or  not,  according  to  circumstances. 


A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  COLORED  LABOR. 

Some  of  the  southern  papers  have  described  lately, 
what  is  called  the  Wade  system  of  farming  and  man¬ 
ufacturing,  which,  carried  out  intelligently,  does 
away  with  the  middleman,  and  makes  the  farmer  a 
manufacturer.  The  system  is  thus  described  : 

A  tract  of  640  acres  is  cleared,  and  divided  into  one 
central  square  of  160  acres,  surrounded  by  12  farms  of 
40  acres  each.  The  central  square  has  140  acres  in 
woods,  and  a  20-acre  field  surrounding  the  farmer’s 
house.  Fig.  285  shows  the  arrangement  : 
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Fig.  285. 


A  family  of  colored  people  is  put  upon  each  40-acre 
farm,  each  colored  man  farming  on  shares,  receiving 
one-third  of  his  crop.  From  each  colored  family,  the 
farmer  takes  one  child,  boy  or  girl,  to  work  in  the 
factory,  paying  for  the  child’s  services,  one-third  of 
his  father’s  crop.  The  crop  is  thus  divided  among 
the  farmer,  the  colored  tenant,  and  the  child,  each 
receiving  one-tliird. 

The  farmers  in  a  community  may  unite  to  build  a 
factory,  all  farming  upon  the  Wade  system,  providing 
operatives  without  wages.  Cotton  and  canning  fac¬ 
tories  seem  especially  suited  to  this  system.  Of 
course,  skilled  superintendents  must  be  supplied,  but 
the  plan  commends  itself  especially  to  the  South, 
where  an  outlet  is  urgently  needed  for  colored  labor. 
The  colored  boys  and  girls  are  intelligent  and  imita¬ 
tive,  and  soon  learn  to  do  factory  work  as  well  as 
other  operatives. 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  | 

The  Shot-Hole  Fungus  in  Plums. 

W.  H.  8.,  Bethany,  Mo. — I  have  a  plum  orchard  of  about  500 
trees,  planted  in  1806;  the  trees  have  made  a  good  growth,  every 
year  since  planted.  Last  year  many  of  the  domestic  plums  began 
shedding  their  leaves  about  the  middle  of  August.  This  year  they 
began  the  same  thing  about  July  10.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  turn 
brown  and  roll  up;  brown  spots  come  on  the  leaves,  finally  form¬ 
ing  holes.  The  samples  sent  are  German  Prunes,  also  some  Rus¬ 
sian  apricots  similarly  affected.  What  is  this  disease,  and  what 
the  remedy  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LINGERLAND. 

The  plum  leaves  sent  were  very  badly  diseased  by 
a  fungous  disease  known  as  the  Plum  leaf-blight,  or 

Shot-hole”  disease.  This  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  with  which  the  plum  grower  has  to  contend. 
It  is  quite  widely  distributed  in  Europe  and  America, 
not  only  on  plums,  but  also  on  cherries  and  some 
other  stone  fruits.  In  the  plum  orchard  this  fungus 
makes  its  appearance  soon  after  the  first  leaves  are 
fully  grown.  The  leaves  begin  to  show  little  discolored 
spots,  at  first  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  margins  often  tinged  with  purple  or 
red.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  spots  enlarge  until 
they  are  one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  more  across.  Larger 
spots  may  be  formed  by  the  coalescing  of  several  small 
ones.  The  spots  soon  become  dark  brown  with  a  pale 
center.  The  leaf  tissues  wither  and,  frequently,  break¬ 
ing  away  from  the  healthy  portion  of  the  leaf  which 
surrounds  them,  they  drop  out  and  leave  circular  holes 
in  the  leaf.  The  holes  thus  formed  are  often  as  clean- 
cut  and  clearly  defined  as  though  they  had  been  made 
with  shot,  and  on  account  of  this  characteristic,  the 
disease  is  often  called  the  “  Shot-hole  ”  disease. 

The  infested  leaves  frequently  turn  yellow  and  drop 
prematurely,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in  August 
(sometimes  even  as  early  as  July)  to  see  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  new  growth  leafless,  or  in  the  case  of 
very  severe  attacks,  the  tree  may  lose  nearly  all  of  its 
foliage  before  September.  Without  the  help  of  the 
foliage  it  is  unable  properly  to  ripen  its  wood,  and  in 
such  instances,  especially  when  it  has  borne  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit,  it  goes  into  Winter  in  an  enfeebled  con¬ 
dition,  and  is  liable  to  be  severely  injured,  or  even 
killed,  by  the  Winter.  The  disease  frequently  checks 


the  growth  of  plum  and  cherry  nursery  stocks  so  much 
that  it  is  difficult  to  bud  them  in  August.  The  nature 
of  the  disease  is  such  that  should  the  loss  of  foliage 
not  exceed  5  or  10  per  cent,  it  may  pass  unnoticed,  or 
attract  little  attention,  and  no  precautions  would  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  progress. 

Experiments  conducted  at  various  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  during  the  past  few  years  show  that  this  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  controlled  readily  by  the  use  of  the  fun¬ 
gicide  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  fruit  growers  has  confirmed  this  con¬ 
clusion.  Extensive  experiments  have  been  made  at 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  during  the  past  three 
years  to  determine  the  best  time  to  spray,  and  the 
number  of  sprayings  necessary  to  control  the  fungus. 
The  re'ults  (for  the  latitude  of  central  New  York)  are 
thus  recorded  :  “  When  but  two  treatments  are  to  be 
made  during  the  season,  let  the  first  be  given  about 
10  days  after  the  blossoms  fall,  that  is  usually  about 
May  25.  It  should  not  be  later  than  June  1.  Make 
the  second  treatment  about  three  weeks  after  the 
first.  Better  results  may  be  expected  from  three 
treatments,  and  three  treatments  are  especially  recom¬ 
mended  in  seasons  when  the  disease  is  very  abundant. 
Make  them  as  follows:  First,  about  10  days  after  the 
blossoms  fall.  Second,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
first.  Third,  from  three  to  four  weeks  after  the  sec¬ 
ond.”  In  one  instance,  the  experiments  showed  an 
average  increase  in  the  yield  of  sprayed  Italian 
prunes  of  24 %  pounds  per  tree,  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
one  cent  per  pound.  A  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture  was 
used  in  these  experiments,  and  it  proved  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  It  contained  only  one  pound  of  sulphate  of 
copper  to  each  11  gallons  of  the  complete  mixture. 

Thus  this  disease  which  is  alarmingly  prevalent  in 
many  of  the  plum  orchards  of  the  country,  is  one 
which  readily  succumbs  to  thorough  treatment  with 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  spray.  It  is  now  too  late  for 
W.  II.  S.  to  do  anything  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  on  his  trees  next  year,  except  he  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  check  it  somewhat  by  raking  up  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  fallen  leaves,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  fungus 
winters  over  on  these  fallen  leaves.  But  by  thorough 
work  next  Spring  with  the  Bordeaux  spray  the  dis¬ 
ease  can  be  readily  brought  under  control,  and  the 
foliage  kept  on  the  trees  until  Autumn. 

Drying  and  Handling  Night  Soil. 

G.  L.,  Macungie,  Pa. — How  can  I  dry  night  soil  and  get  it  in 
such  a  state  that  it  can  be  sown  in  a  drill  the  same  as  other  fer¬ 
tilizer  ? 

W.  P.  T.,  College  Park,  Qa. — I  can  procure  night  soil  from  the 
city  for  a  very  small  sum.  What  is  the  best  way  to  handle  it  so 
as  to  make  it  .available  and  counteract  the  disagreeable  odor? 
My  plan  is  to  put  into  the  compost  heap  a  load  of  the  soil,  and 
apply  to  this  a  heavy  coating  of  lime,  and  on  this  put  half  the 
amount  of  the  load  by  weight  of  new  woods  earth,  and  continue 
this  until  the  heap  is  finished.  Would  not  the  woods  earth  ab¬ 
sorb  the  ammonia  set  free  by  the  lime  ?  How  does  such  fertil¬ 
izer  compare  in  value  to  stable  manure  ? 

Ans. — It  depends  much  upon  the  condition  of  the 
night  soil.  In  most  vaults,  it  is  semi-liquid,  and  must 
be  handled  with  dippers  and  carried  in  a  water-tight 
wagon.  Probably  the  most  satisfactory  way  would 
be  to  let  it  accumulate  until  the  ground  is  about  ready 
for  working,  and  then  haul  at  once  and  plow  or  har¬ 
row  it  in  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  this  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  night  soil  should  be  well  mixed  with 
plaster  and  composted  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of 
soil  or  muck.  New  woods  earth  will  answer  well  for 
this,  but  you  do  not  plan  to  use  enough  of  it.  Lime 
will  not  answer  at  all.  It  will  do  just  what  you  want 
to  prevent.  You  should  use  plaster  instead  of  lime. 
It  is  hard  to  give  a  fair  analysis  of  average  night 
soil.  It  is  an  overrated  manure,  usually  worth  a  little 
less  than  good  horse  manure.  We  do  not  advise  any 
attempt  to  dry  the  night  soil  so  that  it  can  be  drilled. 
This  will  cost  more  than  it  is  worth.  Far  better  use 
it  as  a  compost. 

Mulching  Strawberries  in  Tennessee. 

E.  0.  N.,  Tracy  City,  Term. — How  would  cottou-seed  hulls  do  as 
a  mulch  for  strawberries  in  hill  culture  ?  I  want  to  put  them  on 
about  December  15,  a  heavy  coat  around  the  hills  of  strawberries, 
with  a  view  of  fertilizing  the  patch  with  this  mulch  as  much  as 
anything.  Will  the  hulls  rot  before  July  1  next? 

Ans. — You  should  read  Bulletin  32  of  the  Georgia 
Experiment  Station  (Experiment),  Bulletin  94  of  the 
Alabama  Station  (Auburn),  and  a  bulletin  from  your 
own  station  at  Knoxville.  Prof.  Earle,  of  Alabama, 
says  that  it  will  certainly  pay  to  mulch  strawberries 
at  the  South.  This  is  not  needed  so  much  for  Winter 
protection  as  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  A  small  amount 
only  of  mulching  material  is  needed,  and  he  considers 
cotton-seed  hulls  or  cotton  seed  suited  to  this  purpose. 
Pine  straw  answers  fairly  well,  though  the  objection 
to  it  is  that  it  harbors  crickets  and  other  fruit-eating 
insects. 

Prof.  II.  N.  Starnes,  of  the  Georgia  Station,  says 
that  they  have  used  cotton-seed  hulls  for  mulching, 
but  their  experience  has  not  been  altogether  satisfac¬ 
tory.  These  hulls  seem  to  shed  water,  and  thus  the 
ground  will  not  be  thoroughly  wet  by  a  light  shower. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ground  once  gets  thor¬ 
oughly  wet,  cotton-seed  hulls  will  hold  the  moisture 


better  than  any  other  material.  On  the  whole,  pine 
straw  (which  our  readers  should  know,  is  the  dead 
needles  or  leaves  of  the  pine),  has  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  and  Prof.  Starnes 
considers  it,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  cotton  hulls. 

Lime  on  Grass  Land. 

S.,  Boston ,  Mass. — Would  it  be  beneficial  to  broadcast  ordinary 
slaked  lime  on  mowing  land  that  shows  sorrel  ?  If  so,  when  and 
how  much  per  acre  ?  The  land  was  seeded  a  year  ago. 

Ans. — Yes,  generally  speaking,  it  will  help  such 
land  to  broadcast  ordinary  slaked  lime  over  it  during 
the  Fall.  It  will  be  much  better  to  break  the  land 
and  work  the  lime  in  with  a  harrow,  and  if  this  be 
done  it  will  help  put  the  lime  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Geo. 
M.  Clark,  of  Connecticut,  used  lime  on  his  soil  to  kill 
out  sorrel,  broadcasting  it  in  this  way.  The  effect 
was  beneficial  and  the  sorrel  has  gradually  disap¬ 
peared. 

The  Value  of  a  Fertilizer. 

0.  E.  L.,  Lizton,  Ind. — I  have  never  used  commercial  fertilizer, 
but  expect  to  use  some  this  season  with  wheat.  From  what  I 
can  glean  from  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  a  nitrate  is 
necessary.  The  fertilizer  circulars  I  see  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  merits  of  their  “  pure  animal  fertilizers,”  guaranteed  to  con¬ 
tain  no  rock,  acid,  marl,  etc.,  nothing  being  added  to  the  bones 
blood,  and  tankage  from  packing-houses  except  potash.  Here  is 
what  is  called  their  guaranteed  analysis  of  one  brand: 

Ammonia .  5  to  7  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid . 12  to  14  per  cent. 

Potash . .  3  to  6  per  cent. 

Here  is  one  from  another  firm  claiming  the  same  origin  of  ma¬ 
terial: 

Ammonia .  4  to  4^4  per  cent. 

Total  phosphoric  acid . 10  to  12  percent. 

Available  phosphoric  acid .  6  to  9  percent. 

Potash .  1  to  2  percent. 

The  former  sells  for  $24  per  ton  delivered  ;  the  latter  at$22  per  ton 
delivered.  Can  I  depend  upon  either  of  these  brands  for  a  good 
return  in  wheat,  or  would  it  be  better  to  have  the  nitrogen  in  a 
different  form,  or  from  a  different  source.?  The  field  I  expect  to 
use  it  on  is  part  heavy  clay,  part  light  sandy  soil,  but  the  greater 
part  a  black  loam,  fairly  well  tile-drained.  This  Held  has  not 
been  sown  to  wheat  for  18  years,  having  been  in  grass  (Timothy 
and  later  Kentucky  Blue  grass)  for  14  years,  corn  and  oats  the 
remaining  four  years. 

Ans. — There  is  evidently  some  mistake  in  copying 
the  first  analysis.  It  is  not  stated  how  much  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  available.  In  the  second  analysis 
we  are  guaranteed  80  pounds  of  ammonia,  120  pounds 
of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  20  pounds  of  potash. 
“  Ammonia”  is  nitrogen  combined  with  hydrogen.  It 
is  worth  less  than  nitrogen.  The  trade  or  comparative 
values  would  give  12 %  cents  a  pound  for  the  ammonia, 
five  cents  for  the  available  phosphoric  acid  and  4% 
cents  for  the  potash.  The  object  in  using  nitrate  of 
soda  is  to  obtain  nitrogen  in  an  immediately  available 
form.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  apply  nitrate  heavily 
in  the  Fall.  This  fertilizer  should  give  you  good 
wheat.  In  case  the  grain  does  not  look  thrifty  in  the 
Spring  you  can  use  nitrate  of  soda  then. 

Japan  Walnuts. 

A.  E.  At.,  Grimsby,  Ontario. — Are  the  Japan  walnuts  productive 
in  the  United  States?  Are  the  nuts  likely  to  have  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  value?  Would  an  orchard  of  the  Sieboldiaua  (which  is  hardy 
at  our  experiment  farm  at  Ottawa)  be  likely  to  be  profitable  ? 
What  about  an  orchard  of  the  Cordiformis  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  of  the  productiveness  of 
the  Japan  walnuts  in  America,  as  they  are  fruiting 
from  New  England  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  are 
all  hardy  except  in  the  most  trying  climate  of  the 
Far  North,  and  fully  as  much  so  as  our  native  wal¬ 
nuts.  As  to  their  profitableness,  there  is  doubt.  The 
species,  Juglans  Sieboldiana,  bears  a  rather  small  nut 
with  a  very  thick  shell,  and  one  from  which  the  kernel 
is  extracted  with  difficulty.  It  is  of  little  value  except 
as  a  novelty,  and  as  a  shade  or  ornamental  tree.  J. 
cordiformis  is  smaller  in  nut,  but  the  smooth  shell  is 
not  very  thick  ;  the  kernel  is  almost  round  like  that 
of  a  hazelnut,  and  comes  out  very  easily.  Both  are  of 
good  quality.  It  might  pay  to  grow  the  latter  for 
its  nuts.  I  think  these  trees  would  pay  to  grow  for 
their  timber,  as  they  are  of  rapid  and  stately  growth. 
They  make  fine  trees  for  the  park  or  anywhere  about 
the  house  or  farm  where  they  can  have  plenty  of 

room.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

Blueberries  and  Other  Fruits. 

C.  B.  A.,  Coshocton  County,  O.—l.  What  is  the  blueberry  like  ?  Is 
it  hardy  this  far  North  ?  Does  it  pay  to  grow  it  ?  2.  There  is  a 
berry  in  Canada  called  the  Gainer.  What  is  it  like  ?  Does  it  pay 
to  grow  it?  Where  can  I  get  the  above  two  berries,  and  when 
should  they  be  planted  and  how  far  apart  ?  3.  Where  can  I  get 
Balm  of  Gilead  sprouts?  4.  Would  a  grove  of  them  pay  in  pick¬ 
ing  the  buds  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  several  kinds  of  blueberries 
Vaccinium  Pennsylvanicum  is  the  earliest,  ripening 
its  huckleberries  early  in  July.  The  bushes  grow 
about  15  inches  high.  The  other  is  Vaccinium  corym- 
bosum.  This  is  the  common  or  Swamp  blueberry, 
growing  from  five  to  ten  feet  high.  This  gives  us  the 
common  blue  or  huckleberry  late  in  the  season.  We 
dare  say  that  either  kind  would  prove  hardy  with 
you.  We  fancy  that  you  may  find  either  of  these 
kinds  in  your  woods.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  in¬ 
stance  of  their  being  cultivated  profitably.  2.  There 
is  a  Gaynor  blackberry.  We  received  plants  of  it  from 
Morris,  Stone  &  Wellington,  of  Welland,  Ont.,  Canada, 
in  1883.  The  plants  are  hardy  and  productive  of  ber¬ 
ries  of  medium  size  and  fine  quality.  Blackberries 
should  be  planted  from  four  to  six  feet  apart  each  way 
in  the  early  Spring  or  late  Fall.  3.  Of  any  of  the  nur¬ 
series.  Its  botanical  name  is  Populus  balsamifera 
var.  candicans.  4.  We  think  not. 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 

▼  ▼  ▼  ▼  ▼ 

Mr.  N.  B.  White,  of  Norwood,  Mass., 
tells  us  that  he  has  a  new  asparagus,  the 
stalks  of  which  are  white  or  pea  green, 
and  that  it  comes  true  from  seed.  The 
same  may  measurably  be  said  of  the 
comparatively  new  Columbian. 

The  color  of  the  shoots  of  asparagus 
does  not  count  at  all,  except  the  stalks 
are  cut  underground.  The  portions  un¬ 
derground  are  always  white  because 
they  are  bleached  by  the  soil,  and  re¬ 
ceive  neither  air  nor  light.  Of  course, 
the  white  portions  are  always  tough  and 
stringy  because  they  are  the  oldest  por¬ 
tions  of  the  stalk.  The  tip  of  the  shoot 
is  the  tenderest  and  the  only  portion 
that  grows.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that 
the  markets  do  not  understand  this. 
Most  of  the  bunches  sold  are  more  white 
than  green — the  white  or  older  part  of 
the  stems  being  worthless.  For  many 
years  we  have  advised  our  readers  not  to 
cut  asparagus,  but  to  break  off  the  stems 
a  few  inches  below  the  tip  or  where  the 
shoot  “snaps”  readily.  In  this  way 
they  gather  the  tender  portion  only. 

Dealers  introducing  these  “tips”  would 
be  obliged  to  ask  a  higher  price  for  a 
time  because  the  tender  terminal  part  is 
not  ordinarily  over  one-eighth  of  the 
stalk.  But  if  the  charge  were  eight 
times  as  much,  the  purchaser  would  pay 
just  the  same  for  the  edible  part  and  be 
relieved  of  some  trouble  in  the  cooking 
and  disposal  of  the  tough,  stringy  re¬ 
mainder  . 

On  August  10,  we  received  two  peaches 
from  W.  M.  Grisinger,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the 
name  being  Mathew’s  Beauty,  “  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  variety,  following  El- 
berta  ”.  They  were  fine  specimens,  being 
as  shown  in  Fig.  281,  about  10  inches  in 
circumference  equatorially.  The  well- 
defined  point  at  the  flower  end  increases 
the  circumference  to  10%  inches.  The 
color  is  a  rich  buff  well  sprinkled  with 
crimson.  The  pit  is  of  medium  size,  the 
flesh  deep.  It  is  as  juicy  as  a  peach  well 
can  be,  and  the  quality  is  rich  and  fine. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  peach  of  higher 
quality.  The  skin,  though  firm,  peels 
readily  from  the  flesh,  which  is  free  from 
the  stone . 

The  terrible  weather  continues.  We 
do  not  learn  that  it  has  any  parallel  for 
rainfall,  heat  and  humidity. 

Here  is  our  record  from  August  1  to  19 
inclusive : 

August  1. — Showers,  showery  and  sul¬ 
try. 

August  4. — Daily  showers. 

Augusts. — 97  degrees  in  New  York; 
showery  and  excessively  sultry. 

August  12. — Heavy  rains  ;  soil  a  pud¬ 
dle  of  mud. 

August  16, — Light  showers,  sultry. 

August  17. — Showers,  excessive  hu¬ 
midity. 

August  19. — Showers,  excessive  hu¬ 
midity. 

Tomatoes  and  potatoes  are  rotting  at 
a  great  rate . . . 

Around  and  about  the  Rural  Grounds 
there  has  never  before  been  so  exuber¬ 
ant  a  growth  of  Lima-bean  vines.  It  is 
a  fine  country  for  Lima  beans,  which  are 
usually  the  most  profitable  crop  raised. 
This  season  the  crop  is  a  failure  or  nearly 
so.  There  is  a  maximum  of  vines,  a 
minimum  of  beans.  Much  the  same  may 
be  said  of  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn . 

Cross-bred  Raspberries. — It  was  five 
years  ago  that  we  crossed  the  Columbian 
upon  the  Loudon,  and  the  Loudon  upon 
the  Columbian.  Most  of  the  bushes 
fruited  the  past  season.  The  plants  vary 
indefinitely  as  to  vigor,  size  of  stems 
and  leaves  and  the  thorns  on  the  stems. 
Several  are  virtually  thornless,  one  is 
absolutely  so.  They  vary,  also,  in  time 
of  ripening,  some  being  early,  some  in¬ 
termediate  and  some  late.  The  fruit, 
too,  varies  in  color  from  bright  red  to 


dark  red  and  purple.  Some  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  of  the  very  best  quality  ;  some 
combine  the  rich  acidity  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  with  the  sweetness  of  the  Loudon  ; 
some  are  conical,  some  round,  some  soft, 
some  firm.  One  plant  is  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  its  utter  sterility.  This  bore 
more  flowers  than  any  other,  seemingly 
five  to  one.  The  calyces  with  their 
dried  stamens  and  pistils  still  persist. 
The  bush  has  not  borne  a  berry,  not  even 
an  imperfect  berry.  A  spray  of  these 
imperfect  flowers  is  shown  at  Fig.  282. 
Will  this  plant  always  remain  sterile? 
Another  season  will  help  to  answer  the 
question . . . 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Boardman’s  (Jewitt 
City,  Conn.)  experience  with  sweet  peas 
this  season  has  been  phenomenal.  His 
treatment  of  the  soil  before  and  after 
sowing  the  seed  seems  to  account  for 
his  remarkable  results.  Since  July  4, 
from  a  30-foot  double  row  he  has  plucked 
daily  from  100  to  300  sprays,  mostly 
of  three  blossoms  each,  not  a  few  of 
them  four,  yet  on  the  day  of  his  writ¬ 
ing,  “  the  vines  areas  full  as  ever,  the 
flowers  being  of  every  imaginable  hue 
from  dark  purple  to  pure  white.  The 
vines  have  a  uniform  height  of  about  four 
feet.”  He  then  describes  where  and  how 
they  were  jfianted,  and  what  treatment 
they  have  since  received.  “  The  seeds 
were  planted  April  15  in  a  sandy  loam 
hitherto  in  grass.  About  two  one-horse 
loads  of  ordinary  loam  were  deposited 
giving  an  additional  depth  of  about  six 
inches.  It  was  then  fertilized  with  half 
a  bushel  of  ground  bone  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  the  proportion  being  two  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  early 
growth  was  slow,  but  after  the  plants 
were  about  four  inches  high,  liquid  hen 
manure  was  applied  daily  for  about  10 
days.  This  seemed  to  make  them  jump. 
The  location  being  high  and  dry,  the 
hose  was  used  liberally  during  the 
greater  part  of  June.” 

This  is  certainly  heroic  treatment. 
We  would  not  have  supposed  that  sweet 
peas  could  have  stood  such  liberal 
quantities  of  fertilizer  and  liquid  man¬ 
ure.  The  seed  was  guaranteed  to  be 
“  Eckford’s  choicest  mixed,  more  than 
100  different  colors.” . 

Our  friend,  the  New  York  Farmer, 
quotes  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  following  : 

“‘Over  20  years  of  experience  with  hardy 
grapes.’ 

“  ‘  What  is  your  choice  ?  ’ 

‘“The  Diamond  for  white;  Campbell’s  Early 
for  black.’  ” 

The  Farmer  asks:  “It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  Editor  means.  Would  he  select 
these  two  grapes  if  he  were  limited  to  two,  for 
market  ?  Would  he  choose  them  if  he  were  sim¬ 
ply  growing  grapes  for  his  own  table,  and  was 
likewise  limited  to  two?  ” 

There  are  many  varieties  of  grapes  of 
better  quality  that  may  be  grown  to 
perfection  in  favored  parts  of  the  grape¬ 
growing  country.  We  are  speaking  of 
our  own  experience  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
which  is  so  far  from  being  a  favored 
grape-growing  district,  that  only  the 
hardiest  and  sturdiest  varieties  succeed. 
In  these  respects,  the  Diamond  and 
Campbell’s  Early  excel,  while  in  quality, 
size  of  bunch,  freedom  from  rot,  they  are 
superior  to  the  best  of  the  other  kinds 
tried  which  are  equally  hardy  and 
sturdy.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  grown  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  we  would,  at  present, 
prefer  them  to  any  other  two  varieties 
either  for  home  use  or  market . 

High  winds  several  days  ago  lodged, 
or  partly  so,  much  c  f  the  corn — sweet 
and  field — about  the  Rural  Grounds. 
The  Brazilian  corn  under  experiment 
with  Jadoo  liquid,  was  bent  over  10  to 
20  degrees.  The  Mexican  June  corn 
stood  as  upright  after  the  wind  as  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  wonderful  how  well  this 
gigantic  variety  stands  against  winds. 
It  was  so  last  year. 

At  present  there  are  three  tiers  of  ad¬ 
ventitious  roots,  the  last  a  whorl  of  up¬ 
wards  of  30,  not  over  %-incli  long  and 
quite  elastic.  The  first  and  second  rest 
upon  the  soil  as  would  the  legs  of  a 
stand  upon  a  floor. 


July  11,  the  taller  of  the  two  plants 
was  just  10  feet  3  inches  high,  measur¬ 
ing  to  the  central  leaf  ;  the  other  which 
has  not  been  measured,  is  but  two  or 
three  inches  shorter. 

A  corn  plant  dies  naturally  as  soon  as 
the  ears  mature.  It  has  done  its  full 
work,  and  it  leaves  us  dormant  little 
plants  (kernels)  securely  boxed  up  and 
protected  against  the  cold  of  Winter, 
which  will  yield  300  to  500  fold  another 
season. 

The  Mexican  June  corn,  in  our  climate, 
will  yield  no  grain.  The  season  is  so 
short  that  neither  silks  nor  tassels  will 
form.  Hence  the  plant  will  continue  to 
grow,  barring  accidents,  until  frosts 
occur  severe  enough  to  kill  it.  The  plant 
is  now  averaging  three  inches  of  growth 
per  day,  though  the  weather  is  unfavor¬ 
able  to  a  maximum  growth,  being  too 
wet.  Counting  upon  favorable  weather 
and  the  same  average  growth  until  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  the  plant  will  be  over  20  feet  in 
height.  As  a  curiosity,  such  a  “tropical 
bedding  grass”  would  well  repay  the 
trouble  we  are  taking  with  it . 

Fifteen  pounds  per  acre — 20  at  most — 
is  about  the  right  quantity  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  to  sow.  The  price  is  only 
about  $3  per  buslfel  of  60  pounds.  We 
would  sow  it  upon  any  vacant  plot  or 
patch  in  the  garden.  We  would  sow  it 
with  the  last  cultivation  of  beans,  corn, 
beets,  cabbages,  as  well  as  among  grape 
vines,  raspberry  and  blackberry  plants. 
Keep  the  soil  covered  as  far  as  may  be 
with  Crimson  clover,  no  matter  whether 
the  plants  be  injured  or  destroyed  by 
the  Winter  or  not.  What  remains  after 
the  injury  or  destruction  will  be  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  seed,  to  the 
soil,  as  a  nitrogenous  food.  For  this 
climate  the  seed  should  be  sown  at  once. 

The  genus  Itea  has  but  one  species, 
and  that  is  Virginica.  One  would  not 
suspect  it  from  looking  at  the  bushes, 
but  it  is  nearly  related  to  the  currant 
and  gooseberry,  to  the  mock  orange  or 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Feed  Your  Nerves 

Upon  rich,  pure,  nourishing  blood  by 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  you  will 
be  free  from  those  spells  of  despair, 
those  sleepless  nights  and  anxious  days, 
those  gloomy,  deathlike  feelings,  those 
sudden  starts  at  mere  nothings,  those 
dyspeptic  symptoms  and  blinding  head¬ 
aches.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  done 
this  for  many  others — it  will  cure  you. 

HOOd’S  Spari?la 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1;  six  for  $5. 
Hood’S  Pills  cure  sick  headache.  25c. 


1,000,000 

Peach  Trees 


frown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Irie,  two  miles  from  any 
peach  orchards  and  guar¬ 
anteed  free  from  Scale, 
Borers,  Yellows,  etc.  Large 
stock  of  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Quince  and  immense  supply  of  Small 
Fruit  plants.  Headquarters  for  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of 
low  down  budded  roses. 

32  Greenhouses  filled  with  Roses,  Palms, 
Araucarias,  Ficus,  Dracenas,  Pandanus,  etc. 
Will  have  immense  stocks  of  best  Holland  Bulbs 
for  fall.  45th  year.  1000  acres.  Correspondence 
and  personal  inspection  solicited. 

THE  STOKRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  8,  Paineaville,  Ohio. 
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Plant  Food. 

Every  crop  must  have  the  right 


These 
must  be 
properly  bal¬ 
anced.  Too  much  of 
one  and  too  little  of  an¬ 
other  will  cause  partial  or  com¬ 
plete  failure. 

L'l)  T7I7 _  Results  of  numerous  experiments 

a  IvCC  showing  effects  of  fertilizers  upon 
various  crops  is  given  in  our  illustrated  pamphlets. 
These  books,  sen!  free  for  the  asking,  will  enable 
any  farmer  to  use  his  fertilizers  with  greater  econ- 
J|  omy  and  greater  profit. 

*  GERMAN  KAU  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York  . 
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of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  C/ops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  for  “ Home  Mixing .” 


I  Want  Clover  dT-'?  “«T,d 

sweet  and  tree  from  Timothy  or  Fall  grass.  State 
quantity  and  price,  delivered  Philadelphia,  baled. 

C.  K.  WHITE,  station  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Primenn  Plnuor—1>0l)0  bn.  home-grown  Crimson 
UllllloUII  UlUVCl  Clover  Seed  for  Sale. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford.  Del. 


Fall  Seeds  and  Bulbs  ?l  oVY*0 » 

SPECIALTY.  Do  you  want  ajiy  of  the  above  ?  If  so, 
write  for  my  ill’d  circular  describing  them.  I  am 
headquarters  for  home-grown  seeds,  and  am  prepared 
to  quote  low-down  prices  for  all  these  Seeds  and 
bulbs  in  quantities.  See  my  exhibit  at  Williams 
Grove,  Grangers’  Picnic.  Circulars  mailed  free  on 
application.  HARRY  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Jones  Wheats. 

My  wheats  are  noted  for  strong  straw,  large  yield, 
and  are  the  most  popular  and  profitable  grown.  New 
Light  Amber  Longberry  has  a  record  of  54 bushels. 
Originator  of  Early  Arcadian,  Diamond  Grit,  Genesee 
Giant,  Bearded  Winter  Fife,  Early  Bed  Clawson,- 
and  others.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  N.  JONES.  Newark.  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Send  for  circular.  MAHLON  SAG  ER.  Orangeville, Pa 


SEED  \V II  EATS — Cir.  free.  Compares  yields  mostly 
advertised.  Saves  1$  experimenting.  'McKinley 
wheat  wanted).  Smith’s  Potato  Farm, Manchester, N.Y 


Dnrlw  Wheat  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
nUUJ  filled  I  Write  tor  prices,  stating  amount 
wanted.  J.  M.  PECK,  Stafford,  N.  Y. 


DflTTEn  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Price-List 
lU  I  ILL)  free.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PFAPU  TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  cheap 
iLnUn  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


Prices  low.  Fall  catalogue  free 
Established  1800.  150  acres. 
TheGko.  A.Swkbt  NprseryCo 
Box  1005,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


M^sof  Delaware  Peach 

$25.  per  1000.  Trees  and  plants  of  new  and  old 
sorts  in  assortment  at  lowest  prices.  Catalogue 

FREE.  MYEK  A  SON,  BrldgcvlUe,  l>el. 


BRIDGEMANS 

CATALOGUE  OF 

Bulbs  and  Seeds 

FOR  FALL  PLANIINO , 

mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


W/ _  D  A  V  LASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
YT  “  l/\l  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY.  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  SUrk,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  fensvillc,  N.  V 


The  October  Purple  Plum. 

ITS  A  GREAT  BEAUTY  AND  A 
SUPERB  VARIETY. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank's  latest  and  best  production. 
Superior  to  the  Abundance,  Burbank,  Satsuma, 
SVickson,  Red  June,  Hale.  Gold,  or  any  of  his  many 
valuable  varieties  of  plums.  Send  for  circular  giv¬ 
ing  further  information.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GOOD  LAYERS 


when  well  rooted,  are  more  economical  than  potted  plants. 
Glen  Mary,  Marshall,  Brandywine  and  Champion  of  England  at 
$4  50  and  $5  per  1,000.  Seaford,  Ridgeway,  Fountain  and  Bismarck 
_  at  $0  per  1,000:  300  at  1,000  rates.  Other  sorts  at  fair  prices  for 
immediate  delivery.  Write  to-day.  New  Fall  catalogue  ready  soon.  Did  you  get  our  booklet,  “A  Tiny 
Bud,"  telling  how  to  bud  and  all  about  it  ?  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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syringa  and  to  the  Hydrangea.  Itea  is 
the  Greek  word  for  willow,  given  to  this 
shrub  because  of  its  rapid  growth.  Its 
natural  habitat  is  rather  wet  places, 
along  the  eastern  coast  and  southward. 
We  have  one  bush  taken  from  the  woods 
about  10  years  ago,  that  is  now  not  less 
than  10  feet  high,  and  as  many  broad. 
Its  dark  green  leaves,  of  medium  size, 
clothe  it  densely  from  the  top  to  the 
soil.  It  is  absolutely  hardy  and  healthy. 
We  have  never  known  it  to  be  attacked 
by  insects  of  any  kind.  It  is  now  (August 
4)  in  its  fullest  bloom.  The  little  white 
flowers  are  in  racemes  about  two  inches 
long.  They  have  a  honey-sweet  odor, 
and  are  the  especial  favorites  of  bees. . . . 

Mayes  Dewberry. — From  T.  C.  Kevitt, 
Athenia,  N.  J. — We  have  had  plants  of 
this  dewberry  on  trial  for  three  years. 
In  no  respect  does  it  equal  the  Lucretia. 
The  berries  are  smaller  and  more  acid, 
and  the  vines  are  not  so  productive.  We 
are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Kevitt  recom¬ 
mends  it ;  he  merely  sent  us  a  couple  of 
plants  for  trial  and  report.  Of  the  several 
kinds  of  dewberries  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  the  Lucretia  is  by  far  the  best, 
but  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  who 
can  raise  standards  should  care  to  bother 
with  dewberries  at  all.  The  thorns  of 
the  Lucretia  are  large,  stiff  and  sharp, 
so  that  it  is  painfully  provoking  work  to 
gather  the  fruit . 

Our  first  ripe  tomatoes  this  season 
were  picked  one  from  Freedom  and  three 
from  New  Combination.  The  first  is 
round,  smooth,  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  the  ordinary  tomato-red  color — a 
brick-red.  The  others  are  also  perfectly 
smooth,  averaging  two  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  a  little  longer  than  broad,  and  of 
the  same  color.  Seeds  of  the  New  Com¬ 
bination  were  sent  by  W.  A.  Burpee  & 
Co.  “  for  advance  trial,”  those  of  the 
Freedom  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  a 
novelty  of  this  year.  Of  course,  we  may 
not  judge  anything  definitely  from  the 
first  fruit . 

NOTES  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

The  Mexican  June  Corn,  several  times 
spoken  of  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  was  planted 
here  late  in  June  (probably  too  late)  in 
a  circle  of  four  feet  in  diameter  on  a 
rock  pile  of  about  three  feet  in  height. 
The  dry  weather  in  July  stunted  it  con¬ 
siderably,  but  since  the  recent  rains  it 
has  shot  up  rapidly,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  11  feet  high,  with  about  three 
weeks  to  grow  before  a  probable  frost. 
There  are  no  signs  of  silk  or  tassel.  Be¬ 
ing  in  such  an  exposed  position,  I  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  be  blown  over  by  winds,  but 
it  seems  to  be  very  strongly  braced,  and 
stands  as  erect  as  a  clear  conscience.  It 
is  quite  an  interesting  novelty  and  may 
possibly  figure  as  a  fodder  plant. 

A  New  Fruit. — Last  Winter  a  friend 
sent  me  the  dried  fruit  (seed  inclosed)  of 
a  member  (so  reported)  of  the  May  apple 
family  that  differs  much  in  growth  from 
the  kind  native  here  in  that  it  takes  the 
vine  form  and  climbs  on  stakes  to  a 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet.  No  bloom 
has  appeared  so  far,  and  it  will  probably 
take  another  year,  with  a  covering 
through  the  Winter,  to  develop  fruit. 
No  doubt  many  of  your  southern  read¬ 
ers  can  tell  you  all  about  this  member  of 
the  Passiflora  family,  but  it  was  new  to 
me.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  May  apple  native  here, 
Podophyllum  peltatum,  which  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Berberis  family,  and  not  of 
the  Passifloi’a  tribe. 

Try  Hibiscus  Subdariffa. — I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  newly  introduced  plant  called 
Roselle,  seeds  of  which  were  sent  me  last 
Spring  by  a  friend  in  California,  will  be 
a  new  one  to  most  of  your  eastern  read¬ 
ers.  Its  unpopular  name  is  Hibiscus 
subdariffa.  It  is  a  native  of  the  tropics, 
and  I  think  an  annual,  and  for  this 
reason  I  did  not  plant  the  seed  until  the 
middle  of  May  or  later.  The  plants  have 
now  a  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet, 
but  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  bloom. 


Well,  I  am  sorry  !  I  had  promised  my¬ 
self  some  fine  jelly  and  many  drinks  of 
excellent  lemonade  from  the  pods,  which 
were  somewhat  to  resemble  okra  in  size, 
but  which  have  not,  and  I  fear  will  not 
appear  this  season.  Next  year,  if  I  can 
obtain  the  seed  again,  I  will  plant  a 
fortnight  earlier,  starting  the  seeds  in  a 
hot-bed.  The  plant  is  quite  bushy  and 
branching,  and  the  leaf  stems,  which  are 
long  and  quite  red  contain  much  acid 
which  I  suppose  is  yet  more  developed 
and  refined  in  the  pods.  b.  buckman. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Potato  Crop  with  us  is  quite  a  disappoint¬ 
ment,  although  prices  are  very  good.  The  first 
field  dug  was  the  one  mentioned  on  page  515, 
which  was  planted  with  large  seed.  This  gave 
an  excellent  yield,  and  paid  a  fair  profit.  The 
other  field  on  which  the  second-sized  seed  was 
used  turned  out  a  grand  fizzle— hardly  worth  dig¬ 
ging.  The  potatoes  are  mostly  little  nuts  that 
will  hardly  sell  as  seconds.  You  will  not  catch 
us  using  any  more  of  this  little  seed  for  early 
varieties.  The  late  potatoes  promise  better  but 
are  not  as  large  as  they  should  be.  Though  the 
season  has  been  about  as  wet  as  a  sponge,  there 
is  little  blight.  To  sum  it  up,  we  shall  not  get 
that  new  buggy  out  of  the  profits  on  this  year’s 
potato  crop. 

Weedy  Fields. — We  have  two  potato  fields  at 
Hope  Farm  that  we  are  mightily  ashamed  of. 
The  ragweed  got  into  the  rows  so  that  we  actually 
had  to  mow  off  the  field  before  digging  !  We  had 
these  fields  cleaned  up  in  July,  so  that  not  a  weed 
was  visible.  The  vines  were  so  heavy  that  we 
expected  them  to  smother  out  the  ragweed  that 
finally  started.  Instead  of  that,  the  weeds  have 
beaten  the  vines,  and  they  make  a  sorry  sight. 
Lots  of  fields  around  us  are  just  as  bad.  That 
may  be,  but  I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  you  won’t  find  us  in  any  such  tix  another 
year.  About  the  only  thing  to  do  on  our  weedy 
soil  is  to  hand  pull  the  weeds  after  cultivation 
stops  in  a  wet  season  like  this  one.  We’ll  do  that 
another  year! 

Potato  Digging.— Old-time  farmers  tell  us  of 
men  who  formerly  could  throw  out  100  bushels  of 
potatoes  in  a  day.  Men  tell  me  that  they  called 
it  a  fair  day’s  work  to  dig  and  pick  up  20  barrels 
in  a  day.  When  I  offer  them  their  price  to  come 
and  dig  that  way  for  us,  they  decline.  The  old- 
time  potatoes  were  in  high  hills;  about  all  you 
had  to  do  was  to  throw  the  hills  over  with  a  fork, 
and  all  the  tubers  were  uncovered.  Modern  close 
planting  in  drills  is  hard  on  the  hand  digger.  In 
our  weedy  fields,  our  potato  plow  leaves  a  good 
many  tubers  covered  with  soil.  I  should  judge 
that  It  does  its  best  work  in  hills  where  weeds 
and  grass  have  been  kept  down.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  write  me  that  “an  up-to-date  farmer 
should  not  let  grass  and  weeds  grow.”  If  they  will 
tell  us  how  to  stop  them  in  a  wet  season  on  a 
weed-seeded  farm,  there  will  be  thousands  to 
“  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed  ’’—and  buy  their 
remedy. 

Sweet  Corn. — Our  crop  is  very  satisfactory 
and  has  sold  well  thus  far.  We  had  a  break  of 
six  days  between  the  Crosby  and  the  first  ripe 
Evergreen.  The  first  jdantingof  Evergreen  failed 
to  sprout.  We  should  have  planted  Crosby  twice. 
We  shall  now  have  a  steady  run  of  Evergreen 
until  frost.  Our  advertising  scheme  has  worked 
well  and  will  evidently  pay.  We  find  that  many 
people  appreciate  fresh,  crisp  goods  and  will  pay 
for  them  when  they  are  sure  of  fair  treatment. 
Of  course,  I  understand  that,  in  many  localities, 
people  hardly  know  what  good  sweet  corn  tastes 
like.  In  our  part  of  the  country,  it  is  a  standard 
article  of  food.  Peddlers  hawk  it  about  and  often 
sell  it  when  three  or  four  days  old.  Our  crisp, 
tender  ears  compete  with  such  stuff — and  beat  it. 

All  Sorts. — We  have  cut  the  sorghum  for  the 
first  crop  and  now  a  second  growth  is  coming  on. 
I  must  say  that  this  sorghum  is  a  valuable  crop 
for  us.  It  will  give  more  fodder  than  sweet  corn, 
and  the  stock  all  crave  it.  Let’s  see  what  the 
second  growth  amounts  to.  Our  Crimson  clover 
has  all  started  nicely.  This  has  been  a  good 
season  for  this  crop.  The  last  sowing  was  made 
after  early  potatoes.  After  digging,  the  soil  was 
worked  with  the  Cutaway,  and  the  seed  scattered 
and  worked  in  with  the  Acme.  The  digger  tears 
the  ground  up  so  that  seeding  after  potatoes  is 
quite  easy.  It  will  not  do  to  seed  the  clover  in 
early  potatoes  at  the  last  cultivation.  Digging 
would  kill  too  much  of  it.  The  strawberry  beds 
are  very  foul,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  #19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  $19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set 
of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 
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them  clean  during  this  wet  and  sunless  weather. 
The  plants  are  making  runners  very  fast. 

Cow  Pea  Notes. — We  sowed  cow-  peas  among 
the  currants  on  July  17.  The  Prince  Albert  cur¬ 
rant  makes  a  low,  stocky  growth,  and  the  cow 
peas  have  nearly  hidden  the  bushes  from  view. 
The  Wilders  are  higher  and  the  cow  peas  cannot 
hide  them.  This  crop  may  prove  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  We  shall  see.  The  cow  peas  among 
the  raspberries  and  blackberries  are  making  a 
good  growth,  and  promise  well.  Mr.  A.  Johnson 
told  me  last  week  that  White  grubs  injured  his 
crop  greatly  this  year.  The  White  grub  loves  a 
thick  clover  sod,  but  does  not,  I  think,  like  the 
taste  of  the  cow  pea.  If  this  is  true,  we  shall 
have  another  point  in  favor  of  our  modest  little 
business  friend  in  black. 

Composite  Birthdays, — August  10  was  the 
birthday  of  three  different  people  at  Hope  Farm. 
August  20  celebrated  still  another  birthday.  We 
believe  in  making  much  of  these  events.  We  had 
three  cakes  for  supper,  one  bearing  two  candles, 
another  four,  and  another  with  candles  forming 
the  figures  30.  They  made  a  great  show,  I  can 
tell  you,  when  all  were  lighted.  After  supper, 
we  had  a  box  of  bon  bons,  each  containing  a 
paper  cap.  All  of  us,  from  grandmother  down 
to  the  youngest  Scion,  put  on  the  caps  that  fell 
to  us,  and  we  had  a  good  time  over  it.  There 
were  little  birthday  gifts,  too.  We  don’t  purpose 
to  have  our  little  folks  grow  up  with  the  idea  of 
looking  out  for  expensive  gifts  at  holidays  and 
birthdays.  Not  a  bit  of  it!  We  shall  keep  our 
children  satisfied  with  the  spirit  and  love  that 
covers  a  homely,  simple  gift,  just  as  long  as  we 
can.  Unless  farming  pick  up  a  little,  about  all 
we  can  leave  them  will  be  health  and  independ¬ 
ence,  good  habits,  hope  and  faith.  I  think,  some¬ 
times,  that  is  a  pretty  humble  legacy  to  leave  a 
child  in  this  great,  lonely,  troubled  world.  Yet, 
it’s  more  than  I  had  to  start  with,  and  I  have 
met  rich  men  who  would  gladly  have  sent  their 


boys  against  the  world  with  nothing  more.  Yes, 
yes,  I  know  rich  men  who  love  money  and  the 
power  it  brings,  yet  who  fear  the  effect  of  wealth 
upon  the  character  of  their  boys!  My  boys  will 
never  be  troubled  that  way.  A  birthday  is  a  great 
event  in  the  life  of  a  child.  After  one  turns  35, 
there  isn’t  so  much  fun  in  it.  A  fellow  then  be¬ 
gins  to  realize  that  life  is  not  going  to  turn  out 
just  as  he  hoped  it  would.  By  40,  most  people  are 
rather  disappointed  with  the  way  life  has  left 
them.  It  takes  all  the  way  from  10  to  50  years 
longer  to  realize  that,  after  all,  we  couldn’t  have 
done  the  job  much  better  if  we  had  been  allowed 
our  own  way  entirely. 

Responsible  Children.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
some  people  do  too  much  for  their  children ;  the 
result  is  that  the  little  ones  do  not  feel  any  sense 
of  responsibility.  With  us,  the  draft,  the  Bud 
and  the  largest  Scion  have  little  duties  every 
day,  and  they  are  taught  to  help  themselves. 
The  Bud  can  put  the  baby  Scion  to  sleep.  She 
a  proud  little  girl  as  she  masters  one  garment 
after  another,  so  that  she  can  dress  herself.  The 
Graft  has  to  water  the  chickens,  and  I  have  been 
after  him  sharply  once  or  twice  when  I  found 
empty  pans  and  thirsty  hens.  I  learned  some¬ 
thing  the  other  day.  The  Graft  was  telling  me 
what  he  will  have  on  his  farm  in  that  beautiful 
far-off  day  when  he  becomes  a  farmer! 

“  I’ll  have  two  horses,  a  cow,  some  sheep,  a  pig, 
a  goat  and  a  dog! ” 

“  But  what  about  hens  ?  ” 

“Oh,  no!  I  don’t  like  hens— they  drink  too 
much!  ” 

Now  you  see  that  little  chap  is  getting  to  hate 
a  hen  because  he  has  been  called  away  from  his 
play  so  many  times  to  give  the  hens  water!  I 
want  that  boy  to  love  all  farm  animals,  and  now 
I  shall  try  to  get  him  to  look  upon  his  watering 
job  in  another  way.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  long 
before  that  boy  would  have  wanted  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  stone  a  chicken,  n.  w.  c. 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC  \ 
BRADLEY  1 
BROOKLYN  f 
JEWETT  ( 

ULSTER  1 

UNION  / 

New  York. 

| 

SOUTHERN  1 

SHIPMAN  i 

■  Chicago. 

COLLIER  ’ 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

\  Si.  Louis. 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RI’EY  Cleveland. 

8ALEM 

Salem,  Maas. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louiaville. 

LET  us  send  you  a  pamphlet 
giving  information  con¬ 
cerning  paint — the  kind  that  lasts. 
It  is  made  from  Pure  White  Lead 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 

Pamphlet  also  contains  samples 
of  colors  or  shades  made  with 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of 
brands)  and  Tinting  Colors,  and 
gives  full  directions  for  mixing 
and  applying  them. 


Ndtional  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  Si.,  New  York. 


Perfect  Farm  Fence.' 


Made  of  best  doubly 

•aj/y - — — — — — — rci  ICbl  I  Qllll  I  CllbSi  annealed  galvanized 

1  ,rm%  steel  wire.  Top  ami  bottom  wires  No.  9.  All  other 

i  )fD(  III  1~  t —  — — — iMt  1  wires  No.ll.  We  use  the  strong¬ 

est  stay  wire  In  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market— hence  mort 
strength  and  durability.  Ou- , 

I  a ««n  IFnftBeDtirely  new  feature 
LOOP  IV  ilO  I  patented),  provide.’ 

_  _  _ perfect  expansion  and  eontrac- 

qijiy  lion,  and  keeps  It  tight  at  all  temper- 

V  rUI  Mr^u  Anmiwn  Thf  Panti  1  atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  each 
foot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 
same  as  placing  one  coil  of  a  spiral  spring  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  XT.  Our  Loop 
Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give. 

It  Is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  Injuring  them  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  Introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  Id 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


«-  The  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 
I  .Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made. 


HORSE-1 

Laying  aside  all  speculation  these  remain  as  the 
IJ  requisites  of  a  perfect  fence.  Our  Duplex  Automatic! 
j  Machine  makes  just  such  a  fence  in  100  styles  at  the  I 
I  rate  of  sixty  rods  per  day,  at  a  cost  for  wire  of  only  I 

BULL-STRONG 

18c.  for  a  good  farm  fence;  19c.  for  poultry  fence;  16c.  ] 
for  a  rabbit-proof  fence  and  12c.  for  a  good  hog  fence.  I 
We  will  sell  you  plain,  coiled  spring  or  barb  wire  direct  * 
at  wholesale  prices.  Get  our  catalogue  before  buying. 

Kitselman  Bros.,  Box  106,  Ridgeville,  Ind. 

^  PIG-TIGHT 


“New  Broom  Sweeps  Clean” 


Is  a  trite  remark  and 
which  by  some  con¬ 
tortion  might  apply 
to  a  wire  fence. 

We  have  a 
New  Fence 

that  Is  right 
in  principle 
and  price. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


PEACE  WANTED. 


The  “Tranquillity  Stock  Farm,”  at  Alamuchy, 
New  Jersey,  ha.  It.  They  use  only  Page  Fence- 
15  miles  or  more.  We  sell  thl»  peace  maker. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


DC  AT  THE  ELEMENTS 

BELA  I  BY  USING . 


CEDCE  STEEL  ROOFINC  AND  SIDINC. 

It  is  cheaper  than  wood  and  more  durable.  Y  Ire,  Wind. 
Water  and  Lightning  Proof.  Write  for  our  FREb 
Illustrated  Booklet,  Prices,  etc.  They  save  you  money. 

GEDGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.  Box  19,  Anderson,  Ind. 


Rot-Proof  Creosote  Paint 

for  fences,  sheds,  and  all  outbul  ldings.  Preserves  the 
wood,  looks  well,  wears  wel  1,  and  costs  only  fifty  cents 
per  gallon.  “Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  sub¬ 
ject. to  dry-rot  or  other  decay.”— Century  Dictionary. 
Samuel  Cabot,  Sole  Mfr.,  8i  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Cabman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Hebbebt  W.  Collinowood,  Managing  Editor. 
Frank  H.  Valentine,  I  .  ,  , 

Mbs.  E.  T.  Royle,  ^  Associate  Editors. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  tbe  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  10 yt  franc3. 


ADVERTISINO  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-llne  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  tbe  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1898. 


In  order  that  all  farmers  may  know  the  reliable 
character  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  its  real  value  to  them, 
we  will  send  it  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  for  25 
cents.  Old  subscribers  have  an  opportunity  now  to 
interest  their  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  paper. 

© 

We  would  like  every  subscriber  to  read  the  terms 
for  getting  up  clubs  on  page  61(5.  Every  reader  ought 
to  be  able  to  send  one  name  or  more  on  these  terms. 
There  is  good  profit  in  the  work  for  those  who  can 
give  it  enough  time  to  work  up  a  goo'l  club. 

© 

When  Admiral  Sampson  examined  the  guns  on  the 
Spanish  warships  he  found  the  sights  arranged  for 
about  5,000  yards,  while  the  actual  fighting  took  place 
within  3,000  yards.  Of  course  the  Spaniards  hit  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  ocean  !  There  are  farmers  who  go  at  their 
work  in  much  the  same  way.  They  have  a  set  of  iron¬ 
clad  rules,  and  will  not  change  plans  or  methods  to 
suit  changes  in  weather,  market  or  labor.  No  wonder 
they  do  not  hit  the  bull's-eye. 

@ 

It  may  be  noticed  that  our  currant  growers  have 
little  to  say  about  the  black  currant,  and  that  little  is 
uncomplimentary.  This  fruit  never  appears  to  be¬ 
come  popular  here.  In  Great  Britain,  black  currant 
jam  is  a  favorite  filling  for  Winter  puddings  and  tarts 
and,  diluted  with  hot  water  to  form  a  beverage,  is 
used  as  a  specific  to  cure  a  cold.  Many  old-fashioned 
tea  drinkers  like  to  place  one  black  currant  leaf  in 
the  teacup,  pouring  the  tea  over  it ;  it  is  supposed  to 
bring  out  the  flavor. 

© 

We  often  hear  of  prizes  offered  to  college  students 
who  excel  in  literature  or  science.  Now  we  are  glad 
to  say  that  agricultural  students  are  to  be  encouraged 
in  a  similar  manner.  Clay  Robinson  &  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  offered  $250  in  prizes  to  the  agricultural 
students  who  make  the  best  record  in  judging  stock 
at  the  Omaha  Exposition.  Prof.  John  A.  Craig,  of 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  (Ames),  has  charge  of 
the  contest.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  encourage  agricul¬ 
tural  students  n  this  way.  In  the  world’s  economy, 
the  man  who  can  judge  a  steer  or  a  sheep  is  a  more 
useful  member  of  society  than  the  scholar  with  his 
dull  poetry  or  tedious  essay. 

© 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  extreme  solubility  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  When  put  in  water,  it  will  dissolve 
as  readily  as  salt  or  sugar,  and  of  course  may  easily 
be  washed  out  of  the  soil.  Farmers  who  use  fertil¬ 
izers  carefully  soon  come  to  realize  this,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  use  nitrate  of  soda  late  in  the  season,  just 
before  the  washing  Fall  rains.  It  is  not  so  well  un¬ 
derstood,  however,  that  there  are  other  soluble  ni¬ 
trates  that  may  be  washed  out  of  the  soil.  All 
through  the  hot  weather  in  July  and  August,  the  in¬ 
soluble  organic  nitrogen  in  manure  and  other  forms 
has  been  breaking  up  and  changing  into  soluble  ni¬ 
trates.  A  wise  provision  of  Nature  locks  up  these 
organic  forms  until  the  hot  growing  season  of  farm 
crops.  At  the  first  hard  frost  our  Summer  crops  die 
and  leave  unused  in  the  soil  large  quantities  of  these 
soluble  nitrates.  If  the  ground  be  left  bare  through 
October  and  November,  the  great  proportion  of  this 
valuable  nitrogen  will  be  washed  out  and  lost,  espe¬ 
cially  on  open  sloping  soils.  If  a  crop  like  rye,  wheat 
or  Crimson  clover  be  started  on  the  ground,  after  or 
before  the  Summer  crops  are  removed,  most  of  the 
nitrogen  will  be  saved,  for  the  living  crops  will  utilize 
it.  This  is  one  great  argument  in  favor  of  keeping  the 
ground  covered  with  some  living  crop  during  the 


Winter.  Nitrogen  represents  money.  Few  farmers 
have  money  to  burn,  but  far  too  many  of  them  have 
nitrogen  to  soak. 

© 

Four  years  ago  we  went  to  Delaware  in  Crimson 
clover  time,  and  saw  that  crop  at  its  best.  We  came 
back  and  told  about  it.  Enthusiastic  ?  Well,  just  a 
little — for  it  was  a  sight  calculated  to  stir  the  blood 
of  an  older  and  steadier  man.  We  kept  on  talking 
about  it.  Some  good  people  sneered  and  doubted  and 
threw  big  doses  of  cold  water — but  we  kept  on  talking. 
Now  thousands  are  joining  in  the  chorus  and  “still 
there’s  more  to  follow.”  Now  we  want  to  take  the 
southern  cow  pea  into  the  partnership.  Mark  what 
we  say.  Within  a  few  years  many  northern  dairymen 
will  use  this  cow  pea  to  make  their  thin  old  pastures 
valuable.  They  will  sow  cow  peas  one  year  and  corn 
the  next,  alternating — and  in  this  way  greatly  increase 
the  farm's  producing  power.  Some  will  use  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  with  the  cow  peas,  and  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  in  the  corn.  Those  who  do  so  will  make 
most  profit.  Wait  and  see  whether  we  are  not  right — 
or  better,  start  next  Spring  and  try  it,  and  prove  that 
this  plan  is  sensible. 

© 

In  the  office  of  one  of  the  large  steamship  lines,  we 
recently  observed  the  following  circular,  which  was 
printed  in  large  type,  and  hung  in  a  prominent  place  : 

In  These  Days  There  Were  no  Passes. 

SEARCH  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

“They  shall  not  pass.”  Numbers  20:18. 

“  Suffer  not  a  man  to  pass.”  Judah. 

“  The  wicked  shall  no  more  pass.”  Nahum,  1 :15. 

“  None  shall  ever  pass.”  Mark,  13:30. 

“Though  they  roar,  yet  they  shall  not  pass.”  Jeremiah. 

“  So  he  paid  the  fare  and  went.”  Jonah,  1 :3. 

This  is  a  good  circular  to  keep  constantly  hanging 
before  those  people  who  are  forever  angling  after  free 
passes.  Public  officials,  especially  members  of  the 
legislature,  seem  ready  to  sell  even  their  self-respect, 
fora  railroad  pass.  “So  he  paid  the  fare  and  went.''1 
Let  public  officers  take  that  for  their  text.  Let  them 
pay  their  money  for  traveling,  and  go  about  their 
business  without  delay. 

0 

The  mustering  out  of  the  volunteer  forces  is  already 
under  way.  Those  who  have  seen  service  in  Cuba  are, 
as  a  rule,  in  immediate  need  of  rest  and  recuperation  ; 
many  of  them  are  entirely  broken  down,  suffering 
more  from  starvation  and  fev  r  than  from  Spanish 
bullets.  When  they  enlisted,  they  gave  themselves 
freely  for  their  country’s  need,  but  now  that  there  is 
near  prospect  of  peace,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should 
be  given  their  choice  between  taking  Uncle  Sam's 
police  duty  for  the  full  term  of  enlistment,  or  return¬ 
ing  to  civilian  life.  According  to  present  prospects, 
the  War  Department  lakes  this  view,  and  unless  un¬ 
foreseen  complications  arise,  the  citizen  soldiers  will 
be  rapidly  discharged.  Neither  is  there  need  for  in¬ 
vidious  comment  because  our  volunteers  are  anxious 
to  return  to  their  farms,  offices  and  shops  They  have 
done  their  duty,  whether  in  Cuba  or  in  scarcely  less 
deadly  camps  at  home.  Garrison  duty  in  our  new  de¬ 
pendencies  belongs  to  the  regulars,  who  will  be,  prac¬ 
tically,  military  police,  until  Uncle  Sam’s  new  wards 
may  be  trusted  with  self-government.  Our  volun¬ 
teers  in  Cuba  have  done  every  form  of  work  that  fal’s 
to  the  soldier,  from  fighting  to  road-making.  They 
have  finished  Uncle  Sam’s  chores  ;  now  let  them  bring 
their  discipline  and  determination  into  private  life. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  them. 

0 

A  street-car  line  in  a  certain  city  issues  transfers 
to  passengers  ;  that  is,  a  passenger  who  has  paid  his 
fare  receives  a  ticket  from  the  conductor  entitling  him 
to  a  ride  on  another  car  crossing  the  route  of  the  first. 
To  prevent  any  one  else  than  those  to  whom  they  are 
issued  from  using  the  transfer  checks,  the  latter  have 
pictures  upon  them,  and  the  conductor  punches  the 
one  most  nearly  resembling  the  passenger.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  a  picture  of  a  smooth-faced  man,  one 
with  a  full  beard,  another  with  side  whiskers  and  one 
with  mustache  only.  The  women  were  provided  with 
two  pictures  only — one  of  a  young  woman,  the  other 
of  an  elderly  female — and  here  was  the  source  of  all 
the  trouble.  No  one  but  a  Solomon  would  be  capable 
of  deciding  which  picture  to  punch.  Of  course,  the 
conductor  might  make  himself  solid  with  all  the  wo¬ 
men  by  always  punching  the  picture  of  the  young 
woman,  but  the  conductor  on  the  other  line  might  not 
be  so  astute  and  get  himself  into  the  hottest  kind  of 
hot  water  by  declining  to  accept  the  transfers  in  some 
cases.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  women  tore  up  the 
transfers  given  them,  and  paid  another  fare  rather 
than  present  anything  that  cast  such  aspersions  upon 
their  age.  It's  a  terribly  knotty  question  for  such  hot 
weather,  and  if  the  conductors  don’t  go  insane  over  it, 
it  will  be  a  wonder.  The  idea  of  placing  a  man  in  a 
position  where  he  must  pass  upon  a  woman’s  age ! 
What  won’t  the  monopolistic  corporations  do  next  ? 


It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  us  to  announce  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland  as  State  Ento- 
mologist  of  New  York,  first  because  we  recognize  his 
eminent  fitness  for  the  position,  and  second  because 
we  were  among  the  first  to  advocate  his  appointment 
Prof.  Slingerland  needs  no  introduction  to  the  farmers 
from  us.  His  work  for  the  past  eight  years  since  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Cornell  Faculty  is  a  guarantee 
of  what  we  may  expect.  His  writings  on  the  farmers’ 
insect  foes,  which  have  appeared  so  frequently  in  The 
R-  N.-Y.,  show  that  he  appreciates  the  farmers’  needs. 
The  beauty  of  his  writings  is  that  they  are  as  devoid  of 
scientific  terms  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  are 
written  in  language  that  we  can  all  understand.  Our 
congratulations  on  past  attainments  and  future  op¬ 
portunities  are  hereby  tendered.  Prof.  Slingerland’s 
address  for  the  present  will  be  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

© 

In  New  York  State,  the  law  requires  that  all  racing 
associations  shall  pay  to  the  State  five  per  cent  of 
their  gross  receipts  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
societies.  A  special  law  was  enacted  last  Winter  em¬ 
powering  the  Governor  to  appoint  two  men  to  have 
sole  charge  of  the  collection  of  this  tax,  one  to  be 
known  as  Supervisor  of  Accounts  of  Running  Race 
Meetings,  the  other  as  Supervisor  of  Accounts  of  Trot¬ 
ting  Race  Meetings.  The  former  officer  is  reported  to 
be  doing  his  work  well.  The  latter,  Mr.  Hamilton 
Busby,  is  reported  to  be  accomplishing  practically 
nothing.  Mr.  J.  H.  Durkee,  president  of  the  New 
^  ork  State  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ties  has  preferred  charges  against  Mr.  Busby  to  Gov. 
Black.  He  says  that,  of  the  75  or  more  race  meetings 
already  held  in  this  State,  he  does  not  find  one  whose 
books  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Busby.  If  some¬ 
thing  is  not  done  speedily,  the  agricultural  societies 
will  lose  a  large  amount  of  money  rightly  theirs  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  room 
for  argument  in  this  matter,  or  much  excuse  for  the 
Governor  s  not  removing  Mr.  Busby  summarily.  He 
is  a  State  official,  duly  appointed  according  to  law, 
and  has  failed  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  he  was 
appointed.  It  seems  a  plain  case. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

Lord  help  the  uiau  who  cannot  see  a  joke, 

Whose  sterile  soul  is  quite  devoid  of  fun. 

Poor,  hopeless  wretch,  Dame  Humor  needs  must  poke 
Her  wit  into  his  ribs — then  turn  and  run. 

His  dreary  life  can  have  no  funny  side, 

He  cannot  laugh— gloom  sits  upon  his  heart; 

And  on  his  spirits,  solemn  thoughts  must  ride 
And  drive  his  nature  from  its  lighter  part. 

I’d  rather  be  a  slave,  worn,  harried,  tried 
Yet  free  to  see  the  fun  in  life’s  long  day, 

Than  be  a  world’s  great  master,  yet  denied 
The  right  to  give  my  heart  a  chance  to  play. 

Boil  the  dish  rag. 

Egypt  gave  us  the  sugar  beet. 

Kill  the  surplus  rooster  right  now. 

Anti-acid  is  the  latest  name  for  lime. 

Teach  the  boy  to  be  handy  with  his  feet. 

Mb.  August  Day  cannot  “  look  pleasant.” 

Works  while  he  plays — the  organ  grinder. 

Don’t  forget  to  save  the  seed  corn  this  year. 

An  unpopular  name  for  bad  luck  is  laziness. 

A  liquor  license  is  both  internal  and  infernal  revenue. 

A  WOODEN  post  will  develop  a  streak  of  lean— in  a  fat  man. 

Kid  nai* — best  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  baby  at  night. 

The  mortgaged  hay  crop— “  When  the  due  is  on  the  grass.” 

Why  does  a  dairyman  wear  a  white  apron?  Most  of  them  don’t! 

No,  sir  it  isn’t  fair  to  judge  a  man  by  what  his  neighbors  say 
of  him. 

Which  does  your  fair  pay  more  attention  to— the  fake  or  the 
farmer  ? 

When  is  the  best  time  to  fertilize  bush  fruits?  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember. 

He  who  runs  away  from  trouble— some  day  makes  its  weight 
stem  double. 

A  good  thing  for  you  to  say  honestly  a  dozen  times  a  day  is 
“  Help  my  unbelief  ” ! 

Root  galls  on  fruits!  How  do  they  kill  the  tree?  Chiefly  by 
cutting  off  the  water  supply. 

Exit— the  Klondike  gold-mining  boom.  The  railroads  and 
steamships  made  most  out  of  it. 

The  director  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  says  that  pure 
corn  cob  ash  is  worth  as  much  as  a  fertilizer  pound  for  pound,  as 
muriate  of  pota&h.  He's  right.  Ashes  of  ragweed  are  w'orth 
more. 

A  law  in  Ireland  forbids  the  employment  of  female  labor  on 
Sundays.  This  is  said  to  inconvenience  farmers  who  send  milk 
to  Irish  creameries.  Parliament  is  to  be  asked  to  change  the 
law  so  that  women  may  work  for  a  few  hours  on  Sunday. 

“I  remember  hearing  an  old  man  say  that  plantains,  which 
are  usually  very  hard  to  pull  up,  are  easy  to  pull  in  August. 
This  is  correct;  the  old  roots  decay  when  seed  forms,  and  new 
ones  issue.  It  is  the  season  for  clearing  plantain  out  of  a  piece 
of  lawn.” 

There’s  a  great  outcry  over  the  problem  of  saving  the  $100,000,000 
said  to  be  spent  yearly  by  this  country  for  imported  sugar.  (To 
be  exact  the  total  value  of  last  year’s  imports  was  $99,066,181). 
Suppose  we  could  work  up  such  a  hue-and-cry  over  the  vast  sums 
spent  each  year  for  intoxicating  liquor— $12,272,872  worth  of  that 
imported.  Who  says  agriculture  would  not  be  better  off  for  such 
a  shaking-up  ? 
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FARMING  AMONG  WESTCHESTER  HILLS . 

AGRICULTURE  IN  A  ROCK-BOUNI)  COUNTRY. 

Hens  and  Fruits,  With  Vegetables  to  Pave  the  Way. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.! 

Part  I. 

The  Country  and  the  People. — It  would  he  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  exists  between 
the  conditions,  methods  and  surroundings  on  that  one- 
man,  300-acre  farm  described  in  last  week’s  R.  N.-Y., 
and  the  farm  of  White  &  Rice,  situated  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  eight  miles 
back  from  Peekskill.  The  whole  country  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  latter  is  made  up  of  hills  and  intervales,  the 
higher  ground  cut  up  into  small  fields  inclosed  with 
the  old-time  stone  walls.  The  old  farms  were  not 
large,  but  the  fields  into  which  they  were  subdivided 
were  numerous.  On  many  of  the  farms,  these  old 
walls  still  remain,  and  one  old  farmer  who  was  labor¬ 
iously  repairing  his  walls,  said  that  he  wouldn’t  have 
them  taken  away  if  any  one  would  do  it  for  nothing. 
Modern  methods  and  implements  are  at  a  disadvant¬ 
age  in  these  small  fields. 

The  farmers  here,  almost  without  exception,  belong 
to  the  old-time  families.  While  many  parts  of  New 
England  have  become  almost  depopulated  by  the  ex¬ 
odus  of  the  younger  generation  to  the  towns  and  cities, 
or  to  the  West,  the  people  in  this  region  have  clung  to 
their  rocky  farms,  which  have  descended  from  father 
to  son,  some  of  them  from  Colonial  days.  Many  of 
the  families  have  intermarried,  and  little  new  blood 
has  been  brought  in.  They  are  not  wealthy,  but 
most  of  them  own  their  own  farms,  free  and  clear, 
and  some  have  a  little  nest-egg  besides.  They  are  con¬ 
servative,  cling  to  the  old  customs,  and  are  slow  to 
adopt  new  methods.  Many  ox  teams  are  found  here, 
some  of  the  houses  date  from  Revolutionary  times, 
and  although  within  40  miles  of  the  heart  of  New 
York,  the  rushing,  hustling  spirit  of  the  great  metrop¬ 
olis  seems  not  to  have  pemtrated  to  the  slightest 
degree  this  quiet  rural  region.  An  evidence  of  its 
proximity,  however,  is  found  in  the  great  new  dam 
constructed  for  the  storage  of  water  for  the  city's 
needs,  and  in  the  great  stone  wall  extending  for  many 
miles  through  the  country,  and  inclosing  the  water¬ 
shed,  the  property  of  the  great  city.  Within  this  wall 
not  a  building  is  found,  and  whole  villages,  some  of 
them  containing  hundreds  of  houses,  were  removed 
bodily. 

The  Firm  and  the  Farm.— The  firm  of  White  & 
Rice  is  nearly  five  years  old.  Mr.  White  is  a  son  of 
the  old  owner  of  the  farm,  who  here  reared  his  family 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  J.  E.  Rice  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell,  known  as  an  institute  speaker 
in  several  States,  and  combines  the  scientific  educa¬ 
tion  received  at  Cornell  with  hard,  practical  work. 
Mr.  White  married  Mr.  Rice’s  sister,  thus  forming 
what  the  former  terms  a  triple  alliance.  The  firm 
started  on  this  farm  nearly  five  years  ago,  while  the 
senior  Mr.  White  was  still  living. 

The  soil  was  greatly  impoverished  by  the  old-time 
methods  of  farming,  and  the  selling  of  milk,  with 
little  fertility  returned  to  the  soil.  Then  the  small 
fields  surrounded  with  their  ramparts  of  rock  pre¬ 
cluded  the  use  of  modern  tools  to  any  advantage. 
Many  portions  of  the  farm,  too,  were  sadly  in  need  of 
draining.  Many  acres  were  overgrown  with  a  scrubby 
growth  of  trees  and  bushes.  A  big  handicap,  too,  is 
in  the  distance  from  market.  Yorktown,  on  the  New 
York  &  Putnam  R.  R.,  is  the  nearest  station  for  ship¬ 
ping  to  New  York.  At  Peekskill,  eight  miles  away  to 
the  west,  they  find  now  their  best  market,  but  this  is 
a  long  haul  over  such  miserable  loads  and  up  and 
down  such  hills  as  are  found  here.  All  available  rail¬ 
roads  and  express  companies  are  under  one  manage¬ 
ment,  and  transportation  rates  are  exorbitantly  high. 
I  asked  Mr.  Rice  how  they  came  to  locate  here,  and  he 
said  the  farm  was  in  the  family,  or  he  never  would 
have  thought  of  locating  here  ;  but  now  that  they  are 
settled  and  at  work,  acquainted  with  the  people,  and 
the  possibilities  in  the  farm  are  becoming  manifest, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  move.  Their  lease  ex¬ 
pires  next  Spring,  when  they  expect  to  have  a  deed  of 
the  place,  and  then  begin  further  improvements. 

Small  Capital,  Large  Faith.— When  the  firm 
began  business,  one  had  $300  in  cash,  the  other  $300 
worth  of  stock.  Mr.  Rice  tells  with  considerable  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  the  only  harrow  they  had  the  first  year 
was  a  riding  cu’tivator.  But  they  determined  not  to 
run  in  debt,  and  never  to  lay  out  a  dollar  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  making  a  show.  Mr.  Rice  very  modestly 
said  that  they  hadn’t  done  anything  yet  worth  writing 
about,  but  hoped  to  have  something  after  a  year  or 
two  more.  I  think  they  have  already  done  enough  to 
set  thousands  of  our  eastern  farmers  to  thinking,  and 
to  start  the  query  as  to  why  farming  doesn’t  pay. 
Just  think  of  it.  Two  young  men  started  with  only 
$600  capital,  but  with  clear  heads  and  willing  hands, 
on  an  impoverished  farm  covered  with  rocks  and  bogs, 
miles  from  market  over  poor  and  hilly  roads  ! 


They  haven’t  any  showy  improvements,  but  they 
have  laid  a  foundation  sure  and  solid.  Acres  of  brush 
land  have  been  cleared ;  long  stretches  of  surface 
ditches  have  been  opened  and  cleaned  out ;  consider¬ 
able  tile  has  been  laid  and  more  w  ll  soon  follow ; 
hundreds  of  loads  of  rocks  and  stones  have  been 
carted  away,  many  of  them  being  used  for  filling  in  a 
low  piece  of  road  that  was  almost  impassable  during 
wet  times  ;  many  modern  labor-saving  tools  have  been 
purchased ;  a  reservoir  for  collecting  water  has  been 
made,  a  windmill  erected,  and  pipes  laid  to  lead  to  a 
large  reservoir  at  the  barn,  whence  the  water  is  piped 
to  the  house,  forcing-house  and  other  places  ;  thou¬ 
sands  of  thrifty  trees  and  vines  have  been  planted, 
many  of  which  are  already  bringing  in  good  returns, 
besides  many  other  improvements.  The  tiles  laid 
last  Winter  have  already  paid  for  themselves  this 
Summer. 

Some  of  the  old  walls  removed  allow  long  bouts 
with  plow,  harrow  and  cultivator.  Much  has  been 
accomplished,  but  it  has  been  done  in  a  safe  way  and 
every  dollar  has  been  so  aimed  as  to  bring  back  dol¬ 
lars.  Some  of  the  details  and  methods  will  be  given 
next  week.  f.  ii.  v. 

Among  the  Marketmen 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Potato  Prospects. — There  seems  little  doubt  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the’potato  crop  is  short,  especially 
in  the  East,  and  that  good  potatoes  should  bring  satis¬ 
factory  prices  ;  that  is,  satisfactory  to  the  sellers,  the 
buyers  will,  probably,  think  differently.  The  tubers 
are  rotting  badly  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
drought  in  June  and  early  July  in  some  localities 
stopped  the  growth,  and  rains  came  too  late  to  do 
much  good  ;  in  such  cases,  where  growth  has  been 
stopped  and  again  started  by  rains,  the  tubers  are 
likely  to  be  prongy.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  rot,  it  may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  get  rid 
of  the  crop  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  good  potatoes  this 
year  should  bring  the  growers  good  money.  Reports 
from  the  West  are  more  promising,  but  in  some  local¬ 
ities  there  blight  and  rot  are  doing  their  work. 

t  t  t 

Meat  for  the  Cat. — One  interesting  sight  in  the 
commission  district  is  that  of  an  old  woman  going 
around  among  the  commission  houses  with  a  big  bas¬ 
ket  on  her  arm  from  which,  at  each  place,  she  extracts 
choice  morsels  and  scraps  of  meat  for  the  pets,  as  she 
calls  them,  which  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
the  numerous  rats  and  mice.  This  old  humanitarian 
keeps  a  fruit  stand  down  near  one  of  the  big  steam¬ 
ship  docks,  and  when  the  boats  come  in  each  morning, 
she  replenishes  her  basket  from  the  table  scraps,  and 
is  ready  to  start  out  on  her  daily  round,  ller  heart 
has,  probably,  been  touched  by  the  sight  of  some  of 
the  starved-looking  tabbies,  and  she  does  this  work 
purely  for  love  of  the  cats.  Commission  merchants 
say  that  she  would  feel  insulted  if  any  one  offered  to 
pay  her  anything  for  this  work.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  cats  all  know  her,  and  they,  at  least,  appreciate 
what  she  is  doing. 

t  t  X 

English  Marketing  by  Railroad.— A  practical 
scheme  for  bringing  producer  and  consumer  nearer 
together  to  the  advantage  of  both,  has  been  devised 
by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  in  England.  It  was 
put  into  operation  2%  years  ago,  and  its  advantages 
have  been  so  appreciated  that  the  business  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing.  The  railroad  company  prepares  a 
list  of  producers  of  all  kinds  of  food  products  along 
its  lines  who  are  willing  to  furnish  their  products  in 
small  quantities  directly  to  consumers.  This  list  is 
circulated  among  the  householders  in  London,  who 
are  thus  enabled  to  learn  where  they  can  obtain  just 
the  products  they  desire,  fresh  from  the  farm,  garden 
or  poultry  yard.  The  charge  for  carrying  these  prod¬ 
ucts  is  small,  and  the  company  is  reaping  the  benefit 
of  its  wise  and  public-spirited  venture.  From  all  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  line  except  those  within  20  miles  of  Lon¬ 
don,  fourpence  is  the  charge  for  carrying  20  pounds, 
including  delivery  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of 
Charing  Cross.  A  penny  is  charged  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  five  pounds  up  to  sixty  pounds,  which  is  the 
limit.  Beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  the  packages  are 
delivered  for  a  slight  additional  charge.  In  1896,  the 
first  year  of  the  trial  of  this  scheme,  60,034  boxes  were 
carried,  of  an  average  value  of  about  7s.  6d.  (about 
$1.82  of  our  money).  In  1897,  the  number  had  nearly 
doubled,  112,098,  and  the  first  half  of  this  year,  71,294 
parcels  were  carried,  a  number  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  first  half  of  last  year.  In  order  to  stimulate 
this  traffic,  the  company  has  put  on  sale  at  all  its  sta¬ 
tions,  light  and  inexpensive  boxes  for  the  packing  of 
the  produce.  This  eliminates  the  returning  of  empties, 
and  insures  packages  of  uniform  shape  that  can  be 
handled  and  packed  in  the  cars  to  better  advantage 
than  the  miscellaneous  packages  producers  would  be 


likely  to  send.  The  object  of  the  railroad  company, 
of  course,  is  to  carry  the  goods  and  get  the  fee.  But 
their  reward  will  be  two-fold,  for  if  this  plan  be  car¬ 
ried  out  to  its  fullest  possible  extent,  it  will  put  an 
immense  amount  of  money  into  the  hands  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  a  large  part  of  which  they  will  spend  for  other 
products  which  the  company  must  transport,  and  thus 
get  another  return.  We  are  not  told  as  to  the  method 
by  which  orders  are  transmitted,  prices  fixed  and  bills 
collected,  an  important  consideration.  F.  ir.  v. 


THE  WORK  OF  A  WINDMILL. 

NO  USE  FOR  SILO  FILLING. 

Every  year  about  this  time  we  are  asked  whether  it 
is  possible  to  use  a  windmill  in  filling  a  silo.  We 
sometimes  think  that  some  one  of  our  readers  must 
have  tried  almost  everything  in  the  way  of  farm 
operations,  but  we  are  not  able  to  find  any  one  who 
can  really  say  that  his  windmill  was  sure  enough  to 
keep  the  ensilage  cutter  going. 

John  Gould  says  that  he  has  never  known  the  silo 
to  be  filled  with  wind.  There  are  plenty  of  power 
mills  in  his  country,  but  the  wind  is  too  variable  and 
“  a  fellow  with  eight  men  and  three  teams  at  work, 
would  be  in  a  bad  box  ”  if  the  wind  stopped  blowing. 
Steam  is  generally  used  there. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  does  not  think  that  a  windmill 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  running  an  ensilage  cut¬ 
ter.  Possibly  in  the  Far  West,  where  the  winds  are 
more  constant  and  stronger  than  in  the  East,  a  farmer 
might  rely  upon  the  wind  for  filling  a  small  silo.  No 
case,  however,  has  ever  come  to  his  notice  where  this 
was  actually  done. 

Prof.  F.  II.  King,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  subject  of 
wind  power,  but  has  never  heard  of  a  case  where  a 
windmill  filled  the  silo  But  the  chances,  he  thinks, 
would  be  against  any  profitable  use  of  the  windmill 
for  this  purpose.  There  are  cases  where  there  is  a 
period  of  eight  or  ten  days  when  no  wind  is  available 
for  work,  and  the  windmill  might  take  a  notion  to  be 
idle  just  when  the  frost  was  marching  upon  the  corn. 

This  matter  of  windmill  power  is  well  discussed  by 
Prof.  King  in  Bulletin  No.  63  of  the  Wisconsin  Sta¬ 
tion  (Madison).  Prof.  King  has  noted  an  entire  year’s 
work  performed  by  a  16-foot  geared  windmill.  By 
means  of  ingenious  appliances,  it  was  found  possible 
to  give  exact  figures  as  to  the  force  of  the  wind  fcr 
each  day  in  the  year,  the  amount  of  work  actually 
performed  day  by  day,  and  the  number  of  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  when  the  mill  stood  idle.  There  were, 
during  the  year,  5,239  hours  when  the  wind  traveled 
with  a  force  of  nine  miles  per  hour,  or  over.  There 
were  3,531  hours  when  this  force  did  not  reach  nine 
miles  per  hour,  or  when  the  wind  was  too  light  to 
pump  water.  During  the  entire  year,  there  were,  on 
an  average,  about  14 %  working  hours  per  day.  and  9% 
idle  hours.  The  laziest  months  were  in  June,  July 
and  August.  In  June,  the  average  was  11  working 
hours  and  13  idle  hours  per  day ;  during  the  last  of 
July  and  the  first  of  August,  there  was  one  period  of 
168  consecutive  hours  when  no  work  was  done.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  mill  was  id  est  during  the  irri¬ 
gation  season,  which  does  not  speak  well  for  the  value 
of  the  windmill  for  pumping  water  for  irrigation.  Of 
course,  this  could  be  remedied  somewhat  by  using  a 
tank  or  reservoir  to  hold  the  surplus  water.  The 
power  of  this  16-foot  windmill  varied  with  the  power 
of  the  wind.  With  the  wind  blowing  at  the  rate  of 
10  miles  an  hour,  the  mill  developed  only  40  per  cent 
of  one-horse  power  ;  at  25  miles  per  hour,  about  4)4- 
horse  power  was  developed  ;  at  31  miles  per  hour,  5%- 
horse  power  was  indicated. 


BUS/NESS  BITS. 

I.  N.  Barker  &  Son,  Thornton,  Ind.,  wish  to  send  their  cata¬ 
logue  of  Berkshire  pigs  to  all  Berkshire  breeders  who  desire  it. 
Send  them  a  postal  card  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  Sidney  Spraode,  of  Falconer,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  Ills 
Shropshire  rams  and  Chester  White  swine  are  eligible  for  regis¬ 
try,  and  of  exceptionable  individual  quality.  He  has  quite  a 
stock  and  is  making  easy  prices. 

The  circulars  describing  the  Universal  repair  machine,  made 
by  the  Bloomfield  Manufacturing  Company,  Bloomfield,  Ind.,  con¬ 
vince  us  that  it  is  just  the  thing  to  have  in  the  farmer’s  workshop 
if  he  has  any  skill  in  the  use  of  tools. 

F.  W.  Mann  Company,  Milford,  Mass.,  are  the  manufacturers  of 
the  famous  Mann  green  bone  cutters  which,  since  their  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  public,  have  completely  revolutionized  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  The  feeding  of  green  cut  bone  has  increased  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  in  numerous  instances.  Write  them  for  free  cata¬ 
logue. 

The  first  essential  in  butter  dairying  is  to  make  a  good  quality 
of  butter,  and  next,  to  ship  it  in  attractive  form,  so  protected 
that  it  will  not  absorb  bad  odors  from  its  environments.  Chas. 
E.  Smith  <fe  Co.,  Westboro,  Mass.,  have  a  Victor  fastening  clip  for 
butter  tubs,  pails,  etc.,  that  will  be  found  useful.  We  assume 
that  it  costs  little  and  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  package. 
They  will  be  glad  to  send  you  circulars. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  best  tool  we  have  yet  seen  for  handling 
and  screening  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  also  ear  corn,  is 
the  Diamond  Scoop  fork,  manufactured  by  the  Ashtabula  Tool 
Company,  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Made  of  one  solid  piece  of  the  best 
quality  steel,  it  is  light,  yet  very  strong  and  durable  and  of  great 
capacity.  It  is  claimed  by  the  makers,  and  it  seems  probable, 
that  more  vegetables  can  be  handled  with  it  in  a  given  time  than 
with  any  other  form  of  scoop  fork,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  cut¬ 
ting  or  bruising.  The  manufacturers  send  a  full  description  of 
the  Diamond  Scoop  fork  and  a  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  garden  tools  free  to  any  one  addressing  them  as  above. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  READER  in  Tennessee,  northern-born 
and  bred,  sends  us  this  note  about 
woman’s  work  : 

Many  farmers  here  keep  six  sheep  or  there¬ 
abouts.  The  women  want  the  wool  to  take  to  the 
mill  for  cloth.  The  women  milk  the  cows,  feed 
the  pigs,  make  the  garden  and  help  hoe  the  corn, 
then  come  to  the  house,  build  a  quick  fire,  bake 
some  hot  bread  of  some  kind,  make  coffee  and 
cook  bacon.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  but 
the  farmer's  wife  of  the  South  is  more  of  an  out¬ 
door  woman  than  North.  Perhaps  the  climate 
makes  the  difference,  but  she  does  not  think  a 
man  can  milk.  Horseback  riding  is  not  an  ac¬ 
complishment  but  a  necessity,  the  regulation 
mode  of  travel. 

# 

Regarding  those  hideous  Cuban  land 
crabs,  which  proved  so  repulsive  to  our 
troops,  we  must  mention  one  extenu¬ 
ating1  virtue  ;  they  are  very  good  to  eat. 
These  crustaceans  are,  naturally,  vege¬ 
table  feeders,  though  they  have  the 
scavenger  habits  of  sea  crabs  and  lob¬ 
sters.  They  are  usually  concealed  in 
holes  during  the  day,  but  come  out  at 
night.  They  are  penned  up  and  fat¬ 
tened  on  cane  tops,  corn  meal  and  mo¬ 
lasses  before  being  eaten.  The  crabs 
form  a  desirable  addition  to  gumbo.  A 
delicious  soup,  much  appreciated  in  our 
household,  has  chicken  stock  as  its 
foundation,  freely  flavored  with  okra, 
tomato,  and  as  many  fresh  red  peppers 
as  the  family  palate  will  stand.  The 
soup  is  passed  through  a  sieve,  so  that 
it  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  creamy  in 
consistency  and,  about  10  minutes  be¬ 
fore  serving,  the  shredded  meat  of  boiled 
crabs  is  added,  ordinary  salt  water  crabs 
being  used.  This  soup  is  very  appetiz¬ 
ing  in  sultry  weather. 

* 

A  good  many  women  are  now  reported 
in  various  lines  of  electrical  work,  espec¬ 
ially  in  connection  with  electrical  rail¬ 
ways.  One  town  in  Ohio  is  mentioned 
where  women  are  employed,  not  as  elec¬ 
tricians,  but  as  conductors  on  electric 
cars.  According  to  statements  made  by 
some  of  the  daily  papers,  these  women 
work  10  hours  a  day  for  $4  a  week.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  living  would  be  cheap 
in  the  town  named,  but  the  wages  are 
unjustly  low,  and  the  women  who  accept 
such  pay  do  great  harm  to  the  cause  of 
labor.  We  consider  that  a  woman  has  a 
perfect  right  to  earn  her  living  in  any 
calling  for  which  she  has  ability,  but 
she  does  wrong  to  enter  what  is  com¬ 
monly  considered  a  man's  occupation, 
and  then  underbid  him.  If  her  work  is 
as  satisfactory  as  a  man’s,  she  should 
receive  the  same  wages;  if  inferior,  she 
should  enter  a  field  for  which  she  is  bet¬ 
ter  fitted.  Women  are  rapidly  driving 
men  out  of  some  occupations  that  were 
formerly  controlled  by  them  ;  it  is.  how¬ 
ever,  a  poor  compliment  to  us  if  we  are 
preferred  only  because  we  are  cheaper. 

* 

A  pre-nuptial  agreement,  recently 
filed  in  Massachusetts,  presents  some  un¬ 
usual  features.  The  contracting  parties, 
Fordyce  Whitmarsh  and  A.  Minerva 
Cleveland,  agreed  as  follows  : 

All  real  and  personal  estate  shall  remain  the 
separate  property  of  the  party  owning  the  same, 
to  the  same  extent  as  when  married. 

Property  acquired  by  either  party  shall  remain 
the  property  of  the  person  acquiring  the  same. 

Each  party  can  manage  or  dispose  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  without  consulting  the  other. 

The  said  Whitmarsh  will  pay  the  said  Cleveland 
during  the  first  five  years  of  their  marriage  50 
cents  per  week  for  her  personal  use. 

Five  years  from  the  date  of  their  marriage  he 
will  pay  to  his  wife  the  sum  of  $500,  or,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  either  party,  it  will  be  payable  from 
or  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased. 

After  five  years  the  husband  is  to  pay  his  wife 
$1.50  per  week. 

This  is,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Whitmarsh’s 
third  venture  in  matrimony,  so  we  infer 
that  he  is  guided  by  experience  in  the 
generous  offer  of  50  cents  a  week  for  his 
wife’s  personal  expenses,  with  a  rebate 


or  bonus  of  $500  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
Marriage  settlements  are  so  much  the 
custom  abroad  that  this  agreement  would 
not  seem  so  strange  to  a  foreigner  as  to 
an  American.  Considering  how  often  it 
is  that  disagreements  about  money  mat¬ 
ters  cause  the  first  trifling  jars  in  do¬ 
mestic  life,  we  think  that  it  would  be 
better  if,  from  the  very  first,  a  clear 
understanding  existed  as  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  family  income  ;  neither  is  it 
asking  too  much  for  a  man  to  secure  a 
portion  of  his  means  or  property,  apart 
from  business  risks,  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  should  misfortune  come. 
When  a  man  marries,  he  gives  hostages 
to  fortune,  and  must  prepare  for  possible 
contingencies  with  the  same  business 
sense  that  he  would  display  in  a  business 
partnership.  _ 

FARM  LIFE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

TIIE  CORN  FARMER’S  FAMILY. 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  expects  to  give  from  time  to 
time  studies  of  farm  life  as  it  appears  iu  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  our  country.  Our  purpose  is  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  something  of  the  social  aspect  of 
farm  life— how  men  aud  women  live,  and  how 
their  social  ambitions  are  bounded.  The  series 
begins  this  week  with  a  picture  of  life  on  a  corn 
farm  in  Illinois.  Others  will  follow — from  the 
jjoint  of  view  of  the  Yankee,  the  Southerner  and 
the  Westerner  who  may  fairly  be  classed  as 
“  average”  farmers.] 

“Early  to  Rise.” — “Come,  Sarah, 
time  to  get  up  ;  we  want  to  get  into  the 
field  early  this  morning  so’s  to  finish 
planting  to-day,”  called  Farmer  Brown 
to  his  wife  one  morning  in  May. 

“  Oh.  dear  !  it’s  corn,  corn,  from  one 


year’s  end  to  another,  but  it  would  be 
much  worse  not  to  have  any !”  solilo¬ 
quized  his  wife.  She  finds  a  fire  built 
in  the  kitchen  stove,  teakettle  on.  After 
starting  breakfast,  the  chickens  are 
looked  after,  milk  skimmed  and  calves 
fed.  The  hearty  breakfast  of  ham,  eggs, 
potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  apple  sauce, 
ginger  cookies  and  coffee  is  soon  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

“  Send  out  a  lunch,  Sarah,  about  nine 
o’clock;  five  o’clock  breakfast  will  not 
last  until  noon.”  Out  he  goes,  and  soon  the 
click,  click  of  his  check-row  corn  planter 
is  heard.  His  mind  is  on  that  corn  un¬ 
til  a  little  voice  says,  “  Here  is  your 
lunch,  Pa.  Can’t  I  plant  while  you  eat 
here  under  the  tree  ?” 

“No,  John;  Bill  and  Fan  want  a 
breathing  spell,  and  I  will  water  them 
before  I  start  again.”  While  eating  pie, 
fried  cakes,  bread  and  butter,  with  a 
bottle  of  sweet  cider  (canned  from  last 
Fall)  to  wash  it  down,  Farmer  Brown 
talks  corn  to  John  until  the  child  won¬ 
ders  what  would  become  of  everybody 
if  there  were  no  corn,  and  why  Brother 
Louis  did  not  want  to  stay  on  the  farm 
and  raise  corn,  to  which  query  the  father 
replies,  “  We  can’t  all  be  farmers,  John, 
and  I  expect  Louis  will  be  a  big  man 
some  day  when  he  gets  his  education. 
You  see,  we  have  to  raise  this  crop  of 
corn  to  help  him  get  it.” 

“When  will  you  raise  one  to  get  my 
education  ?”  says  John. 

“  Oh!  you  don’t  want  very  much  school¬ 
ing  to  be  a  farmer.  Read,  write,  spell 
and  pretty  good  in  figures  is  enough  to 
be  a  farmer!”  So  the  seed  of  “don’t 
have  to  know  much  to  be  a  farmer” 


is  early  implanted  in  the  child’s  breast. 

Plenty  to  Eat. — The  dinner  table, 
with  its  red  tablecloth  and  stone  china, 
is  loaded  with  eatables.  Meat  and  po¬ 
tatoes  three  times  a  day  are  found  on 
the  average  farmer’s  table.  Plenty  to 
eat  is  the  rule.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  pie,  pudding,  sauce,  cake,  pickles, 
cheese,  crackers  and  honey  on  the  din¬ 
ner  table. 

“  I  shall  have  to  build  fence  after  the 
corn  is  harrowed,”  said  Farmer  Brown  ; 
“  I  don’t  like  barbed  wire,  but  it  will 
have  to  be  that,  I  guess.” 

“  I  think  a  hedge  so  much  prettier  and 
cheaper,  too,”  says  the  wife. 

“  I  don’t  want  any  more  hedge  ;  I  can’t 
raise  good  corn  within  three  or  four  rods 
of  it,”  there  it  is  again,  Corn!  Corn! 

“  Hello,  Dick !  When  do  you  finish 
planting  ?” 

“This  noon,”  said  the  neighbor  who 
drops  in. 

“  Well,  you  beat  me  half  a  day,  but  I 
had  40  acres  and  you  35.” 

“  To-day  is  Friday  ;  Mary  will  be  home 
to-night  from  her  school.  She  says  that 
teaching  is  hard  work  ;  I  suppose  it  is, 
but  she  gets  good  pay.  Her  education 
cost  me  considerable  money,  but  our 
Mary  is  a  good  girl.  I  think  that  she 
missed  it  paying  out  so  much  money  for 
a  piano  when  one-third  of  it  would  buy 
a  good  organ,  and  she  could  put  the  rest 
of  it  out  on  interest.  But  that  is  her 
business,  not  mine,  I  suppose,  as  long  as 
she  earns  the  money.” 

Sociability  Flourishes. — “  I  am  going 


to  Mrs.  Thornton's  this  afternoon  to  a 
‘  rag  party  ’ ;  she  is  in  a  hurry  about  her 
carpet,  and  the  neighbors  are  agoing  to 
help  her.  I  won’t  be  home  very  early,  so 
supper  will  not  be  on  time  to-night,” 
said  the  wife. 

“  All  right,  stay  as  long  as  you  want 
to,  and  find  out  how  many  are  done 
planting,”  and  Farmer  Brown  goes  to 
feed  Bill  and  Fan  a  quantity  of  the 
golden  grain  that  would  scare  an  eastern 
farmer. 

One  rarely  sees  a  poor  horse  in  Illinois  ; 
if  the  corn  crop  is  not  so  good  one  year, 
there  is  generally  some  left  over  from 
last  year’s  crop,  and  there  has  never  been 
an  entire  failure  in  the  corn  belt.  It  is 
laughable  to  hear  these  farmers  talk  of 
their  pet  crop  ;  it  is,  “  Have  you  laid 
your  corn  by  ?  ”  (meaning  through  cul  ti- 
vating  )  “  When  are  you  going  to  begin 

husking?”  “When  do  you  finish?” 
“  When  are  you  to  shell  ?  ”  winding  up 
with,  “  Have  you  sold  your  corn  yet?” 
In  the  great  corn  State  of  Nebraska,  one 
seldom  hears  these  queries,  which  is 
rather  strange  when  so  many  are  from 
Illinois.  There  seems  to  be  more  of  the 
old-time  sociability  among  the  average 
farmers  of  Illinois  than  we  had  in  the 
East  30  and  40  years  ago.  There  are 
singing  schools  and  literary  societies  at 
the  schoolhouse.  Wedding  anniversaries 
and  surprise  parties  are  frequent,  with 
gifts  and  bountifully-spread  tables  and 
a  good  social  time  Making  quilts,  rag 
carpets  and  knitting  work  is  not  out  of 
fashion,  although  the  women  are  as 
stylish  in  dress  as  the  town  dwellers. 
Fancy  work  has  many  admirers,  and  the 
latest  stitch,  color  or  fabric  is  more  often 


mentioned  than  the  last  new  book  or 
doings  of  the  woman’s  club. 

In  the  paper-rack  at  Farmer  Brown's, 
you  will,  probably,  find  one  political 
paper,  one  and  possibly  two  farm  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Y’outh’s  Companion,  the  county 
paper  and  one  or  more  of  the  house¬ 
keeping  and  home  periodicals.  There 
is  a  parlor  at  Farmer  Brown’s  which  is 
thrown  open  “when  company  comes. 
The  “  boughten  ”  carpet  (perhaps  a  Brus 
sels),  lace  curtains,  table  with  fancy 
lamp,  albums,  books,  etc.,  easjr  chairs 
and  couch,  with  pictures  and  numerous 
pieces  of  fancy  work,  and  Mary’s  piano, 
are  the  pride  of  the  household.  The 
sitting-room  has  its  rag  carpet,  shades, 
sewing  machine,  table,  lounge  and 
chairs, with  numerous  pictures,  and  is  the 
living-room  of  the  family.  Here  Mother 
sews  and  chats  with  neighbors  who 
come  in  ;  Father  reads,  sleeps  and  plays 
checkers  with  the  children  or  a  neigh¬ 
bor  ;  Mary  and  Louis  study  and  tell  of 
their  experiences  at  school;  John  has 
his  playthings,  and  the  dog  and  cat  have 
a  rug  on  which  to  sleep  by  the  stove  in 
Winter. 

Thrifty  with  His  Money. — Farmer 
Brown  believes  in  having  things  com¬ 
fortable  indoors  and  out.  If  he  has  $100 
to  spare,  he  is  very  likely  to  loan  it  out 
on  good  security,  instead  of  investing 
in  a  new  buggy  or  something  he  docs 
not  absolutely  need.  He  keeps  from  two 
to  three  cows  of  the  “general-purpose” 
kind,  although  “  Sarah  has  been  at  me 
to  get  Jerseys,  but  she  can’t  make  me 
see  yet  that  any  cow  is  worth  $L00.  The 
women  are  all  in  love  with  a  Jersey  cow 
for  some  reason,  because  they  are 
pretty,  I  suppose ;  but  I  want  to  see 
the  dollars  the  cow  will  bring  before 
I  spend  my  hard-earned  money  in  that 
way.” 

“But,  Father,”  says  John,  “Mr.  Day 
sold  his  Jersey  cow's  calf  for  $30,  and  we 
get  only  $3  for  ours.” 

“Well!  well!  .John,  the  fools  are  not 
all  dead  j'et !” 

But  the  average  Illinois  farmer  is  be¬ 
ing  educated  to  sec  that  one  good  cow  is 
worth  two  or  three  of  the  scrubs. 
Farmer  Brown  puts  on  a  decent  suit  of 
clothes  when  going  to  town,  and  likes  to 
look  respectable.  His  wife  has  a  pocket- 
book  of  her  own,  and  delights  in  taking 
in  the  “  bargain  days  ”  at  the  stores,  and 
in  drawers  and  closets,  will  be  found 
piles  of  various  kinds  of  goods  bought 
because  cheap  and  “  will  be  needed 
some  day.”  Farmer  Brown  loves  his 
wife,  but  if  he  should  tell  her  so,  or  kiss 
her,  I  think  she  would  be  frightened  for 
fear  he  was  not  in  his  right  mind  (but 
the  Illinois  farmer  is  no  exception).  In 
fact,  Farmer  Brown  is  a  good  sort  of  a 
man.  He  looks  out  for  Number  One,  and 
is  willing  to  help  others  when  it  does 
not  discommode  himself.  He  believes  in 
his  countrjL  his  State  is  the  best ,  and 
Chicago  the  greatest  city  on  earth. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 
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STOVE  POLISH 


No  other  polish 
has  solarqe  a  sale. 
None  so  good. 

J.LPrescott&Co.  New  York 
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A  WALL  CUPBOARD. 

The  wall  cupboard,  shown  in  Fig.  286, 
reproduced  from  The  Lady’s  Home,  is 
modeled  after  a  16th  century  German 
cabinet,  and  may  be  made  easily  by  an 
amateur  carpenter.  It  is  a  box  of  thick 
wood  2  feet  high  and  3%  feet  long  and 
1 %  foot  deep.  A  frame  about  1%  inch 
wide  is  made  to  fit  the  inside  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  box,  and  screwed  neatly  into 
place.  The  plain  wooden  doors  are 
hinged  on  to  this.  The  supports  are  of 
heavy  wood,  and  the  whole  is  rubbed 
down  smooth  and  stained  or  varnished. 
Hinges  of  ornamental  iron  give  the 
handsome  finish.  The  whole  cabinet 
must  give  an  effect  of  solidity.  Such  a 
cabinet,  supplied  with  lock  and  key, 
may  be  fitted  inside  with  small  shelves 
and  pigeon-holes,  and  do  duty  for  the 
family  medicine  chest. 

THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PUZZLE. 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  published  a  puzzle, 
which  was  to  us  quite  a  confusing  one, 
when  we  looked  at  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  273,  page  583.  We  now 


ABC 


give,  in  Fig.  287,  an  explanation  of  the 
puzzle.  Like  all  things  of  the  kind,  it’s 
very  easy — when  you  know  how  ! 

On  the  Wing. 


PALMS  BY  THE  ACRE. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  DECORATIVE 
PLANTS. 

[editokial  correspondence.] 

Extent  ok  tiie  Business. — Tropical 
plants  are  certainly  far  removed  from  a 
farm  or  nursery  crop,  though  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  palms  are  now  grown  under  nur¬ 
sery  conditions  in  the  island  of  Trini¬ 
dad,  whence  they  are  shipped  to  the 
United  States  to  receive  a  little  extra 
polish  before  being  put  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  But  the  trade  in  decorative  plants 
is  now  so  enormous  that  it  adds  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  it 
employs  a  considerable  number  of  men 
(and  a  few  women),  and  it  adds  to  freight, 
express  and  revenue  receipts.  It  brings 
money  into  the  pottery  districts,  for 
young  palms  call  for  numerous  shifts  in 
pots  ;  aids  the  glass-makers,  for  Ameri¬ 
can  “natural-gas-made  glass”  now  ranks 
as  high  as  the  imported  article ;  uses 
lumber,  architectural  ironwork,  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  twine,  tobacco  stems,  lime, 
sulphur,  paints,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things  not  generally  regarded  as  acces¬ 
sories  to  palms  and  ferns.  One  large 
firm  is  reported  to  handle  half  a  million 
of  these  plants  each  year,  and  when  we 
consider  the  many  smaller  concerns, 
where  the  output  varies  from  10,000  to 
50,000  or  more  plants  annually,  we  be¬ 
gin  to  wonder  where  all  the  palms  go  to. 

How  Palms  are  Grown. — These  palms 
are  all  grown  from  seed.  The  seed  of 
varieties  most  commonly  grown  comes 
from  South  America,  especially  Brazil, 
where  it  is  raised  commercially  ;  Aus¬ 
tralia  supplies  seed  of  native  varieties, 
also.  The  seed  varies  a  good  deal  in 
vitality,  and  sometimes  gives  a  very  poor 
stand  of  plants.  It  often  germinates 
unevenly,  too,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  long 
time  before  the  stiff  green  blade  appears. 
The  seeds  are  placed  as  thickly  as  they 
will  lie  side  by  side,  in  a  pot  or  pan. 
The  soil  used  differs  somewhat  with  dif¬ 
ferent  growers,  whose  preferences  often 
vary,  but  peat  is  a  favorite.  It  doesn’t 
sour  readily,  and  allows  good  drainage. 


Looking  down  a  small  house,  the 
benches  filled  with  close-set  pots,  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  it  represents  thou¬ 
sands  of  palms  just  making  their  first 
appearance.  They  look  like  the  first 
effort  of  field  corn,  and  these  stiff  blades 
persist  for  some  time,  for  “character 
leaves  ”  do  not  appear  until  the  young 
palm  is  progressing  in  life.  Hence  we 
often  see  young  fan  palms,  showing  two 
or  three  fan-shaped  leaves,  together 
with  some  straight  blades. 

The  Palm's  Progress.  —  From  the 
seed-pot  the  baby  palm  is  promoted  to 
an  individual  pot  before  it  has  a  chance 
to  become  cramped  or  drawn.  A  pot 
much  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  2x3.  two 
inches  across  the  top,  and  three  inches 
deep,  unlike  the  ordinary  standard, 
which  would  be  2x2,  or  3x3.  From 
this  the  palm  is  shifted — it  may  be  every 
six  months — until  sold. 

Rapid  growth  is  attained  by  hurrying 
the  young  plants  along  in  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  but  this  does  not  give  the  best 
results  ;  it  draws  up  the  leaf  stalks,  giv¬ 
ing  the  plants  a  leggy  appearance,  and 
makes  the  foliage  soft,  so  that  it  does 
not  bear  sudden  variations  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  A  good  decorating  palm  should  be 
so  stiff  that  its  leaves  rattle  like  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  when  the  hand  is  passed  over 
them. 

Varieties  and  Uses. — “  Do  you  grow 
many  varieties  of  palms  for  the  decorat¬ 
ing  trade  ?  ”  I  asked  a  large  specialist. 

“No;  the  list  is  narrowed  down  to  a 
few  sorts.  Many  beautiful  palms  are 
not  grown  as  decorative  stock,  either 
because  they  are  tender,  or  because  they 
are  slow-growing.  We  want  a  palm 
that,  while  handsome  in  appearance,  is 
a  quick  grower,  possessing  firm  foliage 
not  easily  injured.  The  staple  decorative 
palms  are  Areca  lutescens,  Kentia  Bel- 
moreana  and  K.  Forsteriana  (both  of 
these  should  be  called  llowea,  but  are 
called  Kentia  in  the  trade),  Latania 
Borbonica  (properly  Livistona  Chinen- 
sis),  and  the  feathery  little  Cocos  Wed- 
deliana.” 

“  Would  it  not  be  profitable  to  vary 
this  list,  and  make  it  more  extensive?” 

“  The  tendency  among  growers  is  to 
lessen  the  number  of  varieties.  Many 
fine  palms,  which  do  well  under  green¬ 
house  conditions,  suffer  immediate  de¬ 
terioration  in  house  or  store.  These  are 
the  destinations  of  most  of  our  plants, 
and  we  must  grow  with  a  view  to  special 
needs.” 

Some  Great  Palm-Houses. — The  larg¬ 
est  palm  houses  in  the  United  States  are 
at  the  H.  A.  Dreer  establishment,  in 
New  Jersey.  There  are  about  five  acres 
under  glass,  one  block  comprising  two 
great  houses  of  one  acre  each,  united 
by  a  broad  glass-covered  corridor.  These 
acre  houses  are  built  in  the  form  of  a 
number  of  even-span  roofs  devoid  of 
connecting  walls,  the  roofs  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  iron  arches,  while  the  paths 
take  the  space  occupied  by  walls  ordi¬ 
narily.  In  old-style  greenhouse  build¬ 
ing,  it  was  often  dillicult  properly  to 
heat  a  large  erection,  but  there  is  no 
trouble  of  this  kind  with  the  powerful 
steam  boilers  now  used.  These  large 
houses  save  space  and  are  conveniently 
managed.  The  benches  or  tables  have 
iron  frames,  and  the  walks  are  of  cement. 

Keeping  Sunshine  Out.  —  Realizing 
that  these  palms  are  tropical  plants,  it 
seems  odd  to  see  them  shaded  from  our 
sun.  All  Summer  long  the  glass  roof  is 
covered  with  some  form  of  whitewash. 
Plain  whitewash  washes  off  too  easily, 
and  must  be  renewed  too  often  ;  most 
growers  have  some  special  material 
which  they  prefer.  Indurine,  an  inex¬ 
pensive  cold-water  paint  used  for  paint¬ 
ing  fences  and  outbuildings,  is  one  sub¬ 
stance  used  ;  it  is  more  permanent  than 
whitewash,  and  does  not  injure  the  putty 
used  in  glazing  as  the  whitewash  does. 
The  latter  eats  out  the  putty,  and  causes 
the  joints  to  leak.  White  lead  or  whit¬ 
ing,  mixed  with  naphtha  or  gasoline,  is 
also  used  for  shading.  Sometimes  the 
shading  is  put  on  with  a  syringe,  but  it 
is  more  economically  applied  with  a 
brush.  It  must  be  removed  before  Win¬ 
ter,  ljut  is  usually  washed  off  by  the 
Autumn  rains.  It  is,  also,  necessary  to 
use  Winter  shading,  if  perfect  foliage  be 
desired.  For  this,  tobacco  cloth  is  used, 
tacked  to  the  rafters  inside  the  house. 
This  is  a  very  thin,  loosely  woven  ma¬ 
terial,  treated  with  linseed  oil  or  some 
similar  preservative  material.  It  keeps 
out  very  little  light,  but  breaks  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  reason  for  using 
this  is  that  any  little  imperfection  in  the 
glass  will  concentrate  the  sun’s  rays,  as 
in  a  burning-glass,  and  burn  a  streak 
across  any  foliage  within  range.  Such 
a  defect  lasts  as  long  as  the  leaf  does, 
and  lowers  the  value  of  the  plant. 

Imported  Palms. — Palms  and  other 
decorative  plants  are  grown  in  Belgium 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


to  an  immense  extent,  and  a  great  many 
are  imported  into  this  country.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  foreign-grown  palms  that 
compared  with  those  grown  in  this 
country,  on  first  arrival ;  usually  they 
give  the  impression  that  they  have  been 
rushed  ahead  with  too  much  heat,  but 
young  stock  is  often  purchased  abroad, 
and  then  grown  on  to  maturity  here,  im¬ 
proving  remarkably  in  appearance.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  fine  speci¬ 
men  plants  grown  abroad,  but  to  those 
that  are  rushed  along  by  the  thousand 
for  the  export  trade.  These  plants,  under 
the  present  tariff,  are  subject  to  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent.  Greenhouse  labor  is 
cheap  in  Belgium,  and  the  plants  can  be 
sold  quite  cheaply  when  small. 

Insect  Enemies. — One  hears  little  com¬ 
plaint  of  insect  pests  from  the  palm 
growers,  though  they  are  sometimes 
severely  troubled  by  several  scale  in¬ 
sects.  After  once  gaining  a  foothold, 
these  insects  spread  very  rapidly  in  a 
warm,  humid  house.  Whale-oil  soap, 
kerosene  emulsion,  tobacco  water  and 
lemon  oil  are  all  used.  Few  diseases 
appear  to  trouble  palms  under  ordinary 
commercial  conditions.  Leaf  blight, 
often  seen  in  house  palms,  sometimes 
appears ;  although  a  true  blight,  it 
set  ms  to  require  some  predisposing  cause, 
such  as  defective  root  action,  before  it 
attacks  a  plant.  As  defective  leaves 
lessen  the  value  of  a  palm,  the  commer¬ 
cial  grower  can’t  afford  to  let  it  appear. 

E.  T.  R. 
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OFFERING  OF 

FINE,  RICH  SILKS 
that  you’ll  not  only  save  25c  a  yard  on 
— but  find  the  silks  so  beautiful  that 
you’d  be  willing  to  pay  full  value  for, 
were  it  asked,  in  order  to  get  them. 

Fancy  Taffetas  in  an  assortment  of 
choice,  rich  colors, 

75c  yard 

— never  intended  to  sell  for  less  than 
a  dollar  —  neat  pointille  blocks  in  a 
quiet-toned  diamond  pattern  formed  by 
the  diagonal  crossing  of  self-color 
stripes. 

Superb  quality. 

Colors  are  navy  and  red,  navy 
and  green,  navy  and  gold,  green  and 
gold,  purple  and  gold,  cerise  and  gold¬ 
en  brown,  green  anjd  green — each  with 
an  undertone  of  black. 

Get  samples  and  let  the  silks  at  the 
prices  show  what  a  chance  this  is — and 
you’ll  be  pleased — and  find  value  that 
will  even  surpass  your  expectations. 

Other  lots  choice  silks  under  price 
35c,  50c,  65c  yard. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Dept.  C.  Allegheny,  Pa. 


Youraltcntlon,  IHailnm  ! 

You  see  hove  a  Couch  and  a  Combination 
Bookcase.  They  are  specimens  Liken  from 
our  new  160-page  Furniture  Catalogue,  which 
contains  the  most  comprehensive  collection  0f 
goods  to  make  home  comfortable  and  home 
beautiful  ever  gotten  together  by  mortal  man. 

This  Couch , 
dear  lady,  is 
6  feet  11  in¬ 
ches  long.  2 
feet.  Pinches 
wide,  beauti¬ 
fully  uphols¬ 
tered  in  iro- 
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extends 
or  Tenitoiy 


ported  velour  or  corduroy,  and  we  ee]  lit  for 
$:i!)5.  If  you  can  buy  such  a  couch  for  I  ess  than 
§10,  we  don’t  know  our  business. 

And  this  combination  book¬ 
case  and  writing  desk  is  made  of 
quarter  sawed  oak  or  birch,  fin¬ 
ished  Mahogany,  with  beveled 
plate  mirror,  12  inches  x  10  in¬ 
ches,  66  inches  high  and  37  in¬ 
ches  wide,  polished  like  a  piano; 
and  the  price,  $6.75.  Areal  $15 
article. 

You  must  remember  our  trade 
around  the  world.  Not  a  State 
in  this  country  but  what  lias  received 
loads  of  our  goods  at.  those  prices  which  none 
can  equal.  If  you  inquire  among  your  neigh¬ 
bors  you  will  more  than  likely  find  someone 
who  lias  been  delighted  with  theiV  dealings 
with  us.  We  refer  to  National  Banks  al  over 
the  country  as  to  our  reliability  and  fail  deal¬ 
ing.  We  want  you  to  have  our  I'urnituie  Cat¬ 
alogue  because  It  is  a  liberal  educator  in 
household  necessities,  and  we  want  you  to 
have  our  10-colored  Lithographed  Carpet  Cat¬ 
alogue,  which  shows  designs  and  colors  ns 
perfectly  as  though  you  had  the  carpet  on  the 
floor  of  your  home.  Both  these  catalogues 
are  yours  for  the  asking,  and  you  willknow 
more  about  such  things  after  reading  it  care- 

fully.  ^<j,ireg8  (exactly  as  below) 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 
Dept.  320  Baltimore,  Md. 


WOOD  OVAL  AIR-TIGHT  HEATING  STOVE 


.Spun  Brass  Urn. 


for  burning  wood,  corn  cobs,  roots, 
chi  ps,  shavi  ngs.etc.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  stove  of  its  class,  absolutely 
aair-tight;  fire  can  be  retained  for 
*  many  hours.  Every  farmer  has 
^.enough  fuel  going  to  waste  to  sup- 
cply  one  or  more  of  these  stoves 
;  'an  entire  season.  Hods  protected, 
?kbey  cannot  burnout;  joints  con- 
‘Tjstructed  so  as  to  avoid  creosote 
2.deposits.  Stove  very  handsomely 
'nickeled— suited  for  use  in  sitting 
grooms, parlorsand  libraries.  Ask 
2.your  nearest  dealer  forthls  stove. 
'  If  he  does  not  have  it,  write  us 
for  circulars. 


The  March-Brownback  Stove  Co..Pottstown,Pa. 


MACKINTOSHES. 

Men’s  all  wool  Tricot,  $5.00 
Ladies’  cashmere  two-cape,  $4.00 

These  waterproof  garments  would  cost  you  $10.00 
each  in  any  retail  store.  Send  money  order  for 
sample,  stating  bust  measure  and  length.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address, 

M.  F.  REESF,  SUPPLY  CO.,  Setauket,  N.Y. 


A  FAMILY  KNITTER  for  $5. 

5,0(10  stitches  per  minute.  Knits  hosiery  com¬ 
plete  from  homespun  or  factory  woolen  or 
cotton  yarns.  Our  free  Circular  with 
samples  of  work  explains  everything.  This 
machine  sold  direct.  Address, 

Perfection  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa, 


—Ladies  and  gentlemen  to  pro¬ 
cure  subscriptions  for  the  best 
tifty-cent  woman’s  monthly  magazine  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  beautiful  and  popular  woman’s  mag¬ 
azine  on  very  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  sample 
copies,  special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free. 
Address  The  American  Queen,  78-80  Walker  St..  N.Y. 


A  practical  market  gardener,  to  take 
VVCinitoll  my  place  on  shares  or  rent.  A  well- 
established  business,  within  four  mi les  of  the  city 
of  Hartford.  Everything  in  running  order.  Write  or 
call  for  particulars.  PAUL  THOMSON. 

West  Hartford.  Market  Gardens,  Conn. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR  “The  Granger.”  F“£ru’ 

Strong — Durable.  Can  be  applied  to  any  stove  or  range. 
Cheapest  In  the  market — S3,  S5  and  88. 

Send  for  free  circular. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  257  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  TIIE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 


We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub- 


with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  w  ill  s  2nd  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 


scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
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MARKETS. 

H/HOSIGHT. 

BEVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

Early  in  the  week,  offerings  of  grain  were 
lighter,  there  was  less  pressure  to  sell,  conse¬ 
quently  a  steadier  market.  There  is  a  good  ex¬ 
port  trade  in  corn,  and  the  market  for  rye  is  very 
firm.  There  have  been  reports  of  damage  to  the 
Russian  wheat  crop,  which  serves  to  strengthen 
the  feeling  in  that  grain.  The  weather  in  the 
West  has  been  reported  too  hot  and  dry  for  corn, 
which  strengthens  its  position.  The  export  trade 
is  largely  of  the  latter  grain.  In  Chicago,  cash 
quotations  are  as  follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  63 
to  64c.;  No.  3  Spring  wheat,  61*4  to  62c.;  No.  2 
red,  69c.;  No.  2  corn,  3094  to  3024c.;  No.  2  oats, 
3094c. ;  No.  2  white  oats,  24  to  25c. ;  No.  3  white 
oats,  22*4  to  23*4c. ;  No.  2  rye,  43*4c. ;  No.  2  barley, 
39  to  45c. 

The  market  for  dairy  products  has  shown  little 
change.  There  is  a  moderate  trade  in  butter,  re¬ 
ceipts  are  not  large,  and  the  supply  about  equal 
to  the  demand.  There  is,  if  anything,  a  surplus 
in  the  grades  just  below  extras.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
port  demand,  and  the  out-of-town  demand  is  light. 
Cheese  has  shown  little  change  unless  it  be  that 
the  market  is  slightly  weaker  and  prices  a  little 
lower.  The  weather  has  been  very  unfavorable 
for  handling  both  butter  and  oheese.  Baltimore 
reports  butter  steady  at  19  to  1994c.  for  fancy 
creamery.  Boston,  butter  firm  at  19  to  19*4c.  for 
northern,  19c.  for  western;  7*4  to  8c.  for  cheese. 
Chicago  reports  butter  firm  at  13  to  17c.  for 
creamery ;  12  to  17c.  for  dairy.  In  Philadelphia, 
butter  is  dull  and  lower;  fancy  western  cream¬ 
ery,  19c. ;  prints,  18c.;  cheese  is  firmer  at  8  to  894c. 
for  full  cream  fancy,  and  794  to  724c.  for  choice. 
St.  Louis  reports  butter  quiet  at  16  to  19*4c.  for 
creamery,  13  to  17c.  for  dairy. 

In  the  fruit  market,  trade  has  been  very  un¬ 
satisfactory.  While  receipts  of  apples  have  not 
been  heavy,  trade  is  dull  and  everything  except 
the  very  fancy  grades  are  being  urged  for  sale. 
Pears  are  easier  and  peaches  have  been  in  exces¬ 
sive  supply,  Irregular  condition,  many  lots  in  bad 
shape,  and  unsalable  for  enough  to  pay  expenses. 
Plums  are  moving  very  slowly  with  prices  in 
favor  of  the  buyer.  Grapes  are  weak;  water¬ 
melons  dull  at  lower  prices;  muskmelons  in  ex¬ 
cessive  supply. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


Saturday,  August  27,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  75  @2  00 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  40  @1  70 

Medium,  choice . 1  30  @  — 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  10  @1  25 

Pea,  choice . 1  25  @  — 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  10  @1  20 

lied  Kidney,  choice . 195  @  — 

lied  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  60  @1  90 

White  Kidney,  choice . 1  40  @1  45 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 140  @145 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  50  @  — 

Lima,  California . 2  30  @2  32 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  82  @  85 

1897,  bags .  77  @  80 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  92  @  95 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  87  @  90 

BUTTER — NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  19  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  1794®  1894 

Western,  seconds .  16  @  17 

Western,  thirds .  1494@  1594 

State,  extras .  1894@  — 

State,  firsts .  1796@  18 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  14*^@  17 

Western,  June  extras .  19  @  — 

Western,  June  firsts . .  18  @  1894 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  17  @  — 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  15  @  16 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  1694@  17 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  15  @  16 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  13  @  1494 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras .  1594@  16 

Firsts .  14  @  14  k; 

Seconds .  13  @  1394 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  @  — 

Firsts  .  1394®  — 

Seconds .  12*^@  — 

Thirds .  11  @  12 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  714 

Colored,  large,  choice .  794®  7J4 

White,  large,  choice .  7  @  — 

Large,  good  to  prime .  624®  6% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  6*4®  6% 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  8  @  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  724@  8 

Small,  good  to  prime .  794®  794 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  6  @  7 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  6 94®  6*4 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  594®  6 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  5*4®  5*4 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  494@  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @  394 

Full  skims .  194@  2 

EGGS. 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  16  @  1654 

State.  Penna.  and  Mich.,  fancy .  15  @  1594 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off .  15  @  — 

W’n&S’west’n,  defective, per 30-doz  case.2  70  @3  45 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case .  1  80  @3  00 

Checks,  per  3J-doz  case . 1  50  @2  40 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb. 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters . 

Sun-drie^  Southern,  quarters . 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb. .. 

Chopped,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb.... . 


994@  10 
954@  994 

9  @  — 

6  @  854 

394@  4!4 

294@  394 

4  @  494 

3*4@  394 

2  @  2*4 

8  @  894 

3  @  4 

io  @  11194 

994®  10 
594®  6 


FRUIT8— GREEN 


Apples,  selected  table  fruit,  p.  d.-h.bbl . 2  50@2  76 

Alexander,  per  bbl  .  2  00@2  60 

Oldenburg,  h.-p..  p.  d.-h  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Gravenstein,  h.-p.,  p.  d  -h.  bbl . 1  60@2  26 

Orange  Pippin,  h.-p..  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 1  37@1  50 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Windfalls,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Windfalls,  per  open  d.-h.  bbl .  75@1  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  25 

Clapps,  per  obi . . 2  25@3  10 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 2  60® 4  00 

Keiffer,  per  bbl .  . 2  00@2  50 

Scooter,  per  bbl . 1  50®  2  00 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

Peaches,  Ohio,  per  peach  basket .  40®  60 

Ohio,  per  handled  basket .  30@  40 

l^J.Ohio,  per  carrier .  75®  1  10 

Md.  and  Del.,  perorate .  50@1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  40®  76 

Jersey,  per  basket .  20@  75 


Grapes,  up-river,  Demnuie.  per  carrier . 1  00@1  25 

Up-river,  black,  per  gift  carrier .  40®  ’5 

Md.  and  Del.,  black,  per  carrier .  . .  75@1  00 

Watermelons,  large,  per  car-load  . 100  00@135  00 

Small  to  medium . 60  00@85  00 

Large,  per  100  . : . 10  00®  15  00 

Small  to  medium . 4  00@8  00 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  40®  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  1  25 

Hackensack,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  50 

Huckleberries,  Jersey,  per  quart .  4@  5 

Mountain,  per  quart .  4®  6 

GRAIN 

Wheat .  70  @  82 

Corn . . .  32  @  39 

Oats .  26  @  38 

Rye .  44  @  50 

Barley  malting .  50  @  65 

Feeding .  33  @  36 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 6J  @  65 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  55 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  40 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  30 

HONEY. 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  594@  694 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . .  60  @  58 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  11  @  12 

Prime .  9  @  10 

Low  to  medium .  7  @  8 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896  .  394@  6 

Olds .  1  @  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  11  @  12 

Prime .  9  @  10 

Low  to  medium .  4  @  9 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896  .  3  @  6 

Olds .  194@  3 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897 .  33  @  40 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  1094 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  894  ®  99t 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  .  6  @  8 

Pork,  light,  per  lb.... . .  6  @  694 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  594 

NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  494@  — 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  4®  — 

8helled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4  @  494 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  294@  294 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  324@  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  294®  294 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb....  16  @  18 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Western,  dry  picked,  large,  per  lb...  1194®  11 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  894®  10 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  9*^@  10 

Western,  prime,  per  ib .  994  $  10 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  . .  9  @  994 

Heavy,  per  lb .  9  @  994 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  10  @  1094 

Long  Island.  Spring,  per  lb .  10  @  If  94 

Western,  Spring,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  5  @  7 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 175  @  — 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby &West’n, per  lb  10  @  — 

Southern,  r>er  lb .  994@  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  — 

POTATOES. 


TO  AGENTS, 

CLUB-RAISERS 
AND  FRIENDS. 


This  season,  we  wish  more  trial  subscriptions  than  ever  before, 
and  desire  your  help  in  getting  them.  We  are  going  to  pay  you  so 
that  you  can  afford  to  devote  some  time  to  the  work.  We  always 
have  the  help  in  this  work  of  many  good  friends  who  have  no 
thought  of  the  reward.  We  appreciate  their  work,  even  when  they 
send  but  a  single  name.  But  those  who  devote  some  time  to  the 
work  naturally  like  pay  for  their  efforts,  and  we  want  all  of  you  to 
read  the  following  terms  : 

The  Contest  for  1898-9 

will  begin  August  29  and  end  October  8.  This  six  weeks’  work  will 
be  for  trial  subscriptions  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  25  cents  each. 
The  club-raiser  will  collect  the  25  cents  of  the  subscriber,  keep  10 
cents  himself  as  commission,  and  send  us  15  cents  with  each  name. 

Daily  $2  Prizes. 

For  the  working  days  during  this  contest,  we  shall  send  every 
night  a  $2  bill  to  the  club-raiser  who  sends  us  the  largest  list  of 
names  for  that  day.  No  matter  whether  the  list  is  large  or  small, 
the  $2  will  go  back  to  some  one  every  night. 

Then  on  October  8,  we  will  count  up  the  number  of  names  sent 
in  by  each  club-raiser  during  the  contest,  and  we  will  award  the 
following  29  prizes  to  the  29  club-raisers  who  sent  us  the  largest 
29  lists  of  names  during  the  contest— from  August  29  to  October  8, 
inclusive  of  both  days. 

$410  in  Cash  Prizes,  all  Told. 

Largest  Club,  -  -  -  -  -  $1  OO 

Second  Largest  Club,  -  -  -  -  75 

Third  Largest  Club,  -  50 

Fourth  Largest  Club,  -  -  -  -  30 

Fifth  Largest  Club,  -  -  -  -  20 


Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . l  50@1  75 

Seconds,  per  bbl . l  (H)@l  25 

Culls,  per  bbl .  75®  — 

Long  Island,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  87 

Jersey,  yellow  sweets,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Southern,  red  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  C0@1  50 

Southern,  white  sweets,  per  bbl .  1  75@2  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches .  75  @1  00 

Carrots.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches..  50  @  76 

Corn,  Hackensack  and  L.  I„  per  100  .  75  @1  25 

Jersey,  per  100 .  60  @1  00 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  30  @  50 

Pickles,  per  1.000 . 50  @150 

Cabbages.  Long  Isiand  per  100 . 2  00  @3  00 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island  per  bbl  . 1  00  @3  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  00  @1  50 

Perbushelbox .  40  @  75 

Lettuce,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Lima  beans,  potato,  per  bag .  . 1  00  @1  50 

Flat,  per  bag .  50  @1  00 

Tomatoes. South’n  Jersey,  per  bush.  box.  10  @  25 

Upper  Jersey,  per  bushel  box  .  15  @  35 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl . . .  50  @1  00 

Squash,  white,  per  bbl .  30  @  60 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  25  @  60 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  106  bunches  .1  00  @2  00 

Russia,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.2  00  @2  50 

White,  per  bbi . 2  00  @3  50 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00  @2  75 

Long  Island,  Red.  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

Jersey,  White,  per  bbl  .  2  00  @3  60 

Orange  Co..  Yellow,  per  bbl  .  75  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  White,  per  bag  . .  2  00  @3  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y..  tted,  per  bag .  75  @1  75 

Southern,  per  94-bbl  basket . 1  00  @1  25 

Per  bbl . 1  25  @2  25 

String  beans,  Long  Is’and,  per  bag .  50  @  75 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  8pring,  6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 10  @18 

Fine  average . 13  @15 

Medium  average . 13  @15 

Quarter  average . 13  @15 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  8pring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . ]294@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @ — 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . is  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @14 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  meaium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @iti 

Quarter .  11  @17 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23.714  cans  of  milk, 
161  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  727  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  294  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper 


Sixth  Largest  Club,  -  -  -  -  I  5 

Seventh  Largest  Club,  -  -  -  10 

Two  Next  Largest  Clubs,  each  $5,  -  I  o 
Five  Next  Largest  Clubs,  each  S3,  -  I  5 
Fifteen  Next  Largest  Clubs,  each  SI,  -  I  5 

This  amounts  to  $340  for  the  29  prizes,  and  the  $70  for  daily 
prizes  brings  the  total  up  to  $410,  in  addition  to  40  per  cent  com¬ 
missions  for  six  weeks’  work. 

This  contest  will  be  figured  up  on  the  basis  of  trial  subscriptions. 
Each  trial  for  the  rest  of  the  year  will  count  one ;  yearlies  count 
four,  and  six-months’  count  two. 


For  Individual  Work  Only. 

General  subscription  agencies  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
these  prizes,  neither  will  two  or  more  agents  be  allowed  to  combine 
in  one  club.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  individual  work. 

Must  Be  Paid  For. 

Every  subscription  must  be  paid  for  before  it  can  count  for  a 
prize.  Always  deduct  the  commission  when  sending  order. 

How  To  Send  Money  By  Mail. 

Bank  checks,  post-office  money  orders,  express  orders,  or  drafts 
are  perfectly  safe  ways  to  send  remittances  by  mail  •  registered 
letters  are  also  safe. 


Clubs  mailed  on  the  last  day  of  the  contest — October  8 — will 
count,  if  you  wire  that  night  the  number  of  names  sent. 


The  number  of  farmers  who  appreciate  a  reliable  farm  paper 
ike  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  increasing  every  year.  The  cheaper 
papers  are  distributed  among  them,  but  they  are  willing  to  pay  fcr 
The  R.  N.-Y.  when  they  become  satisfied  by  a  trial  of  its  reliable 
character.  This  is  why  we  are  able  to  make  such  liberal  inducements 


CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

of  all  sizes,  positively  the  Best,  and  Carriers 
to  match.  For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  about  these,  also  best 
Horse-power, Thresher 
huller.Dog-power,  Rye 
er  and  Binder,  Fanning  mill. 

Saw-machine  (circular  and 
drag).  Land-roller,  Steam-en¬ 
gine,  Root-cutter,Corn-shellerandRound-silo.  Address 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r,  Cobleskill  N.Y. 

|3P“Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


for  trial  subscriptions.  A  nice  club  can  be  worked  up  in  almost  any 
neighborhood.  There  is  money  in  it  for  any  one  who  devotes  a  little 
time  to  it.  The  daily  prizes  will  be  going  out  now  every  day  ;  the 
others  in  a  few  weeks.  They  are  all  in  cold  cash.  Don’t  you  want 
some  of  them  ?  Write  for  samples  and  supplies. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

New  York  celebrated  the  arrival  of  the  war¬ 
ships  from  Cuban  waters.  General  holiday  ob¬ 
served,  the  city  being  lavishly  decorated,  Satur¬ 
day,  August  20. 

Direct  news  received  from  Manila  by  the  re¬ 
paired  cable.  Aguinaldo  cut  off  the  water  sup¬ 
ply,  and  made  demands  for  admission  to  the  city, 
which  was  refused;  he  now  seems  prepared  to 
submit  to  Gen.  Merritt’s  authority.  Steamers 
City  of  Pueblo  and  Peru  arrived  with  reenforce¬ 
ments,  bringing  the  total  Philippine  garrison  up 
to  14,000.  The  Arizona  left  San  Francisco  with 
1,300  troops.  Remaining  troops  of  the  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  will  go  to  Honolulu.  Four  more 
transports  reach  Montauk  with  troops  from 
Santiago,  Sunday,  August  21. 

Hawaiian  Islands  formally  transferred  to  the 
United  States.  Gen.  Miles  left  Porto  Rico  for 
New  Orleans.  Steamer  City  of  Berlin  arrived  at 
Santiago  with  regiment  of  colored  immunes. 
Gen.  Calixto  Garcia  has  handed  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion  for  the  second  time.  Troops  from  Chicka- 
inauga  started  for  their  new  camp  at  Knoxville, 
Monday,  August  22. 

Aguinaldo,  who  controls  the  water  sjipply  of 
Manila,  has  permitted  the  use  of  the  water,  with¬ 
out  compulsion.  He  has  ordered  his  men  to  lay 
aside  their  arms,  and  plant  rice  for  future  war 
necessities.  Miss  Helen  Gould  gives  $25,000  to 
the  Women’s  War  Relief  Association.  Gen. 
Linares  sailed  for  Spain,  with  1,200  men;  3,500 
Spaniards  remain  at  Santiago,  of  whom  1,500 are 
ill.  The  Government  receives  bids  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  28  new  torpedo  boats.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  is  preparing  a  list  of  regiments,  compris¬ 
ing  100,000  men,  who  are  to  be  mustered  out.  The 
British  government  has  directed  the  authorities 
at  nongkong  to  allow  Admiral  Dewey  to  dock  his 
vessels  there,  Tuesday,  August  23. 

Secretary  Alger  visited  Camp  WikofF,  where  he 
will  remain  for  several  days.  He  says  that  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  so  bad  as  he  expected,  though  the 
hospitals  are  crowded.  The  Secretary  makes  ar¬ 
rangements  for  an  ample  milk  supply  at  the 
camp,  which  is  sorely  needed.  All  is  serene  in 
Porto  Rico.  Gen.  Wilson  has  prohibited  the  sale 
of  liquor  in  Ponce  for  three  days,  while  making 
arrangements  to  regulate  the  traffic.  Admiral 
Schley,  who  has  been  ill  at  his  home  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  is  improving.  The  transports  Rio  Janeiro 
and  Pennsylvania  arrived  at  Manila.  Desultory 
fighting  continues  between  the  Spanish  and  In¬ 
surgents  in  the  Philippines  and  Visayas  Islands. 
Spain  does  not  like  the  idea  of  giving  up  Luzon. 
Gen.  Wood  decides  that  the  public  schools  of 
Santiago  shall  be  opened  in  September.  The 
salaries  of  commissioners  are  to  be  reduced, 
while  those  of  the  teachers  are  to  be  increased. 
Sectarianism  is  to  be  eliminated,  and  English  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  school  course.  The  transport 
Comal,  now  loading  at  Tampa,  will  sail  within  a 
few  days  for  Havana,  with  over  1,000,000  rations 
for  the  hungry  Cubans,  both  cargo  and  trans¬ 
portation  being  the  gift  of  the  United  States. 
The  Naval  Reserves  are  being  mustered  out 
rapidly,  and  many  of  the  army  volunteers  will 
follow.  The  23d  Kansas  Volunteers  (colored) 
sailed  for  Santiag*  on  the  Vigilancia,  Wednes¬ 
day,  August  24. 

Preliminary  consultation  of  peace  commission¬ 
ers  held  in  Washington.  Little  excitement  caused 
in  Spain  by  return  of  troops.  Senator  Geo.  F. 
Hoar  is  offered  the  appointment  as  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  increasing  demands 
for  aid  to  sick  soldiers,  the  National  Relief  As¬ 
sociation  issues  a  public  appeal  for  help,  Thurs¬ 
day,  August  25. 

The  Red  Cross  field  agent  at  Jacksonville 
charges  that  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were 
directly  attributable  to  lack  of  nurses,  the 
medical  department  being  prejudiced  against 
women  in  this  capacity.  Gen.  Sternberg  denies 
this.  Gen.  Shatter  and  staff  leave  Santiago. 
First  Maine  Regiment  returns  from  Ch  ickamauga 
in  shocking  ccndition  from  bad  food,  water  and 
accommodations  All  quiet  at  Manila,  Friday, 
August  26. 

Merchants  at  Hongkong  desire  that 
the  Americans  lower  the  high  Spanish 
tariff  at  Mani  a.  Kerosene  oil,  sold  at 
Hongkong  for  $1.90  a  case,  is  subject,  at 
Manila,  to  a  duty  of  $2.05,  while  the 
duty  on  flour  is  70  cents  a  sack. 

Thousands  of  bales  of  hemp  lying  at 
Manila  have  been  released  by  our  vic¬ 
tories  there,  and  one  result  will  be  a 
cheapening  of  twine  and  cordage,  though 
it  may  be  six  months  before  the  stock 
now  at  Manila  reaches  our  ports. 

Since  March,  1885,  Spain  has  sent  225,- 
000  men  to  the  Antilles.  Of  these,  50,000 
have  perished  in  Cuba,  73,000  have  been 
returned  invalided,  and  the  remainder 
are  returning,  to  be  disbanded,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  a  portion  of  their  pay,  now  nine 
months  in  arrears.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  return  of  the  troops  is  marked 
by  depression  and  gloom. 

According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  two 
prominent  features  of  life  in  Porto  Rico 
are  beggars  and  plugged  coins.  The 
plugging  of  the  coins  dates  from  the 
time  when  Mexican  currency  was  used 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  it  was  thus  mutilated 
to  prevent  its  export  as  bullion.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  mutilated  currency  in 
circulation  in  all  the  West  Indian  islands. 
The  street  beggars  have  increased  in 


numbers  ever  since  the  Americans  ar¬ 
rived  in  Ponce.  The  costume  among 
these  people  is  not  up  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  standard,  newly  annexed  Ameri¬ 
cans  between  the  ages  of  one  and  eight 
years  trotting  about  composedly  without 
any  incumbrances  whatever  in  the  way 
of  clothing. 

Business  men  in  Porto  Rico  are  anxious 
to  know  what  the  currency  conditions 
will  be  under  the  new  flag.  The  Porto 
Rican  peso  is  worth  intrinsically  about 
33  cents,  but  passes  for  half  a  dollar, 
American  gold.  If  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  decide  to  redeem  the 
peso  at  50  cents,  it  is  said  that  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  pesos  of  recent  coin¬ 
age  will  be  shipped  from  Spain  to  San 
Juan,  for  redemption. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

REVIEWS  of  important  bulletins. 

Fertilizer  Bulletins. — Three  bulletins  that 
ought  to  be  interesting  to  farmers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  are  Bulletin  48  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Station  (Kingston),  Bulletin  93  of  the  Ohio 
Station  (Wooster),  and  Bulletin  161  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Station  (Agricultural  College).  These  bul¬ 
letins  discuss  the  subject  of  fertilizers.  The 
chances  are  that  wheat  farmers  especially  will 
use  considerable  fertilizer  this  Fall.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
through  the  Fall  and  Winter  is,  also,  becoming 
more  general.  Therefore,  many  of  our  readers 
will  want  to  look  up  the  fertilizer  question  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  weeks.  These  bulletins  discuss 
the  subject  at  some  length.  The  Rhode  Island 
bulletin  gives  a  list  of  the  fertilizers  sold  in  that 
State,  with  their  analyses  and  value.  The  Michi¬ 
gan  bulletiu  gives  these  same  values  as  applied 
to  Michigan,  and  also  gives  a  brief  and  compre¬ 
hensive  idea  of  the  sources  of  fertilizing  elements 
and  the  special  needs  of  certain  crops.  The  Ohio 
bulletin  discusses  the  question  of  home-mixing 
and,  certainly,  makes  a  very  strong  case  in  favor 
of  the  cooperative  buying  of  fertilizing  elements. 
It  gives  one  case  where  a  company  of  farmers 
bought  several  car-loads  of  materials,  and  mixed 
for  themselves.  By  thus  doing,  they  saved  $500, 
which  represented  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  separate  materials  and  the  cost  of  the 
mixed  goods. 

Feeding  Cotton  Seed. — The  Arkansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Fayetteville),  has  issued  Bulletin 
No.  32,  giving  the  results  obtained  in  feeding  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  ground  cotton  seed  and 
whole  cotton  seed  to  steers.  As  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  know,  cotton  seed  products  take  the  place  of 
grain  on  many  southern  farms,  and  stockmen  in 
that  country  are  finding  that  they  can  compete 
with  northern  feeders  by  making  the  best  use  of 
cotton  seed  mixed  with  hay  or  other  forage.  This 
bulletin  goes  to  show  that  the  meal  and  hulls 
mixed  together  seem  to  be  better  than  whole  cot¬ 
ton  seed.  One  point  brought  out  in  the  matter  is 
that  the  whole  seed  contains  so  much  oil  that 
it  should  not  be  fed  as  the  only  concentrated 
food,  except  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  year. 

Injurious  Insects.— Bulletin  160of  the  Michigan 
College  (Agricultural  College),  discusses  some  of 
the  injurious  insects  noted  last  year.  Among 
other  insects,  the  ordinary  grasshopper  did  con¬ 
siderable  damage.  Our  readers  have  heard  of 
the  hopper-dozer  used  in  the  West  for  catching 
these  insects.  There  is  a  picture  of  the  hopper- 
dozer  in  this  bulletin.  It  has  a  long,  shallow  pan 
of  sheet  iron  set  on  runners  and  having  behind 
it  on  a  frame,  a  banner  or  sail  made  of  canvas  or 
muslin;  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  this  sail  are 
wet  with  kerosene.  The  hopper-dozer  is  then 
hauled  along  by  one  or  two  horses  so  that  the 
grasshoppers  fly  up  and  fall  back  either  in  the 
pan  or  against  the  sail.  A  mere  touch  of  the 
kerosene  is  enough  to  kill  them.  It  is  said  that 
grasshoppers  do  not  like  moisture,  and  usually 
gather  in  open  spots  when  the  dew  is  on  the 
grain.  Farmers  take  advantage  of  this  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  strip  around  the  fields  and  hauling  the 
hopper-dozer  through  this  strip  early  in  the 
morning.  In  this  way,  a  great  many  of  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  are  killed.  Among  other  remedies  for 
killing  scale  insects,  noted  in  this  bulletin,  is  the 
gasoline  blast.  This  appears  to  be  a  torch  such 
as  is  used  by  plumbers.  It  burns  gasoline  and 
throws  a  broad  sheet  of  flame  directly  on  the 
tree.  The  plan  is  to  pass  this  flame  quickly  over 
the  body  of  the  tree  that  is  coated  with  scales. 
When  used  properly,  it  is  said  to  kill  the  scale, 
but  not  seriously  to  injure  the  tree.  It  would  be 
a  bad  thing,  however,  to  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
careless  hired  man. 

Reach  Diseases.— Bulletin  92  of  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  (Wooster),  is  a  very  valuable  pamphlet  upon 
the  diseases  of  the  peach.  It  gives  in  some  detail 
a  sketch  of  the  principal  diseases  that  are  likely 
to  affect  peach  trees,  giving  remedies  so  far  as 
known,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  care  of  peach 
orchards.  For  example,  10  pages  of  the  bulletin 
are  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  galls  which  form 
on  the  roots  and  stem  of  the  peach.  During  the 
past  few  years,  we  have  had  many  specimens 
sent  us  bearing  these  crown  or  root  galls,  and  it 


seems  likely  that  this  disease  is  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  This  bulletin  gives  the  best  history  aud 
statement  of  the  disease  that  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  Fruit  Industry. — In  his  pamphlet  on  the 
fruit  industry,  recently  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  W.  A.  Taylor  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  development  of  the  prune 
industry  in  this  country.  He  says  that  in  1821, 
125,300  pounds  of  prunes  were  imported.  The 
amount  rapidly  increased  and,  in  1888,  82,914,579 
pounds  were  received.  The  greatest  value  of 
this  importation  of  prunes  was  in  1882,  when 
$3,084,304  worth  were  brought  in.  Over  40  years 
ago,  leading  men  recognized  the  fact  that  these 
prunes  ought  to  be  produced  in  this  country.  In 
1854,  the  Patent  Office  imported  scions  of  French 
prunes  and  distributed  them  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  States.  At  that  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  State  of  Maine,  where  the  cureulio  was 
seldom  seen,  would  in  time  supply  the  entire 
Union  with  dried  prunes.  This  enterprise  failed, 
however,  but  in  1856,  scions  were  sent  from 
France  to  California  and  there  the  industry  be¬ 
gan  to  thrive.  It  grew  slowly,  so  that,  in  1881, 
the  largest  grower  in  California  rarely  put  out 
over  five  or  six  tons  of  dried  fruit.  In  1896,  how¬ 
ever,  the  California  product  was  estimated  at 
55,200,000  pounds,  and  this  will  be  largely  in¬ 
creased  in  the  near  future.  Washington,  Oregon 
•and  Idaho  are,  also,  largely  engaged  in  prune 
culture,  so  that,  probably,  the  product  of  Ameri¬ 
can  orchards  for  next  year  will  exceed  100,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  prunes.  The  effect  of  this  was 
rapidly  seen  in  the  decrease  of  imports.  In  1891, 
there  were  imported  41,012.571  pounds  of  prunes, 
valued  at  $2,139,215;  in  1897,  these  imports  had 
shrunk  to  only  736,978  pounds,  valued  at  $74,165 
Thus  this  vast  sum  of  money  which  was  formerly 
sent  abroad,  has  been  saved  to  the  prune  grow¬ 
ers  of  America.  It  is  along  similar  lines  that  the 
beet-sugar  growers  hope  to  save  millions  that 
are  now  sent  abroad  for  foreign  sugar.  They 
want  to  grow  the  beets  on  American  soil  and 
produce  the  sugar  here. 


Rove  is  crowned  triumphant 
only  in  the  home 
where  a  baby  com¬ 
pletes  the  tie 
of  matrimony. 
A  childless 
marriage  can¬ 
not  be  a  happy 
one.  It  takes 
the  final  tie  of 
a  baby  to  bind 
two  souls  to¬ 
gether  in  mar¬ 
riage  for  better 
or  for  worse. 
Without  this 
final  tie  a  wedded  couple 
lack  the  indissoluble  in¬ 
terest  that  makes  daily 
self-sacrifice  not  only  a 
possibility,  but  a  pleasure. 

There  are  to-day  thousands  of  homes  all 
over  the  country  that  were  once  childless 
and  unhappy,  but  that  to-day  echo  with 
the  laughter  of  happy  babyhood,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  marvelous  medicine,  known  as 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  This  is 
the  greatest  of  all  medicines  for  women 
who  sufferer  from  weakness  and  disease  of 
the  delicate  and  important  organs  that  bear 
the  burdens  of  maternity.  It  makes  them 
healthy,  strong,  vigorous  and  elastic.  It 
makes  them  pure  and  virile.  It  allays  in¬ 
flammation,  heals  ulceration,  soothes  pain 
and  tones  and  builds  up  the  shattered 
nerves.  It  banishes  the  discomforts  of  the 
expectant  period,  and  makes  baby’s  com¬ 
ing  easy  and  almost  painless.  It  insures 
the  little  new-comer’s  health,  and  a  bounti¬ 
ful  supply  of  nourishment.  It  transforms 
weak,  sickly,  nervous  invalids  into  happy, 
healthy  mothers.  An  honest  dealer  will 
not  urge  an  inferior  substitute  upon  you. 


“I  am  now  a  happy  mother  of  a  fine  healthy 
baby  girl,”  writes  Mrs.  F.  B.  Cannings,  of  No. 
4320  Humphrey  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  “Feel 
that  your  '  Favorite  Prescription  ’  has  done  me 
more  good  than  anything  I  have  ever  taken. 
Three  months  previous  to  my  confinement  I  be¬ 
gan  using  it.  I  was  only  in  labor  forty-five  min¬ 
utes.  With  my  first  baby  I  suffered  18  hours 
then  had  to  lose  him.  He  was  very  delicate  and 
only  lived  12  hours.  For  two  years  I  suffered  un¬ 
told  agony  and  had  two  miscarriages.  The 
‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  saved  both  my  child 
and  myself.” 


Write  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
for  a  free  letter  of  advice,  and  enclose  21 
one-cent  stamps,  to  cover  mailing  only ,  for 
a  paper  -  covered  copy  of  the  “People’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser;”  or  31 
stamps  for  a  cloth-bound  copy.  A  whole 
medical  library  in  one  1000 -page  volume. 


A  I  Potted  Strawberry 

50  Brandywine 
50  Tennessee  Prolific 


Plants. 


25  Glen  Mary 


°[ 


By  Express 


for  $2.00. 


PETER  SPEER.  Box  124,  Passaic,  N.  J 


Small 

Fruits 


Grape  Vines. . . 

ton  prlrn.  Deserlptlr*  II. t  fre*.  Varieties. 

Extra  fine  stock  CURRANTS,  Gooseberries, 
CAMPBELL’ S  EARLY  Grape  Quality  extra. 

Warranted  true.  T.  8.  UUliUARU  CO.,  Fredoula,  N.  Y. 


wantfYnePE kin  ducks 

of  good  size,  fine  bone  and  deep  keel,  qualities  so 
much  in  demand  by  the  best  markets,  we  have  them. 
Our  prices  are  reasonable  compared  with  their  value 
as  good  breeders  of  vigorous  stock.  Write  for  what 
you  want  and  get  prices.  R.  S.  McArthur,  Chase,  Md 


FRAZER  cre«e 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  I3T  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

B’OR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


We  are  the  largest  C^-ppI 
manufacturers  of..  ^  ICC  1 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  M^ial  Wheel  Co  .  Havana.  III. 


$650 
6  85 
920 


Buy.  4  BldfiY 
-  •  Buy.  4  (AKItl  AUK 

Buy.  4  BUIk,  aiill  or  Light  { 

DolWory  W.gon  .  _ 

With  steel  tiro  on  and  hub  banded.  Good 
substantial  wheels.  Hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials.  New  wheels  are  cheaper  than 
repairing  old  ones.  Can  furnish  axles 
and  boxes.  Send  stamp  for  price  list  A 
directions  for  measuring.  Wllmla 
Wheel  Co.,  Wilmington,  I)oL 


liftos 


FROMT  FACTORY. 

Top  baggies,  road  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  surreys  and  business  wag¬ 
ons,  bicycles  and  harness.  No  mid¬ 
dle  men.  No  agents.  A  small  per 
cent,  of  profit  above  actual  cost  of 
building.  25  to  40  per  cent,  below 
retail  prices.  All  freight  prepaid. 
.  ,  ““  Specials — “Gold  Coin”  Top  Buggy 

and  "Parlor  City"  Bicycle.  Catalogue  free. 
BINGHAMTON  CARRIAGE  A  CYCLE  CO., 
Rox  G,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  selling  the  Combination 
Lock- pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ;  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  percent  profit 
CORMANY  MEG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


[The  Universal  Repair  Machine 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  MECHANICS 


vis*.  Drill.  Anvil.  Tool  Gnndei.  Pipe  Clamp 
Sowing  Clamp.  Sho*  Last  and  Cut-011 

ONCE  SHOWN.  SELLS  ITSELF 

I  For  particulars  rndiw  nlarop  and  mention  this  paper 

w  BLOOMFIELD  MFG.  CO. 

’  AddrrM,  BLOOMFIELD.  INDi 


A  FARM  LUXURY. 

No  person,  whether  rich  or  poor,  in 
city  or  country,  can  have  a  cheaper  or 
more  delicious  luxury  than  a  plate  of 
ice  cream  made  right  on  the  farm  with 
all  its  smoothness  and  richness,  and 
freshness  and  delicacy.  We  have  never 
seen  a  sample  of  the  city  product  to  com¬ 
pare  with  that  made  on  the  farm.  All 
that  you  need  to  make  it  is  a  little  ice 
and  a  four-quart  White  Mountain  freezer. 
We  can  get  the  freezer  for  you,  so  that 


it  will  cost  you  very  little.  Get  one  of 
your  neighbors  to  give  you  a  dollar  for 
a  year’s  subscription  to  Tiik  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  send  his  name  and  address  and 
$2.25,  and  we  will  have  the  freezer  sent 
you  at  once.  Your  neighbor  will  get 
the  paper  for  a  year,  and  you  may  throw 
in  a  treat  of  your  first  make  of  cream. 
The  freezer  is  made  by  the  White 
Mountain  Freezer  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H., 
and  we  know  of  nothing  else  so  good. 
We  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  six 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


VICTOR 


FASTENING  CLIP. 

Best  and  strongest  for  butter  tubs,  pails,  etc.  No  sharp 
corners  to  turn  out  and  injure  the  hands.  Very  neat  and 
attractive.  Write  for  particulars. 

CHAS.  E.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Westboro,  Mass. 
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\UVE  STOCK \ 

III  AND  DAIRY „ 


A  SMALL  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP. 

THKRK  IS  PROFIT  IN  IT. 

Kkrp  Shkep. — Every  farm  may  have 
such  a  rotation  as  will  very  profitably 
sustain  a  flock  of  sheep  as  a  part  of  the 
live  stock,  and  this  with  a  great  profit. 
Ten  acres  may  be  safely  judged  able  to 
keep  50  sheep,  but  twice  as  rnanj^  if  the 
right  way  is  taken.  We  will  suppose  the 
rotation  to  be  wheat,  clover,  corn  or 
potatoes,  oats  seeded  with  clover,  or 
Crimson  clover  and  Hairy  vetch,  and  half 
of  this  last  seeding  turned  and  sown  early 
with  Summer  rape.  Ten  acres  of  land 
will  thus  each  year  come  into  the  rota¬ 
tion  and  be  pastured  with  sheep.  A 
large  quantity  of  the  produce  maybe  cut 
and  cured  for  Winter  feeding  to  help  out 
the  corn  fodder,  and  the  straw,  which 
with  a  small  allowance  of  the  nubbins 
of  the  corn,  and  the  wheat  screenings, 
and,  if  needed,  a  few  of  the  oats,  will 
amply  support  the  flock  through  the 
Winter.  But  in  mild  weather,  the  sheep 
may  pick  up  a  good  part  of  their  feeding 
from  the  stubbles  on  which  they  may 
safely  run  for  a  change. 


Sheep’s  Quarters. — For  such  a  flock 
as  this,  there  should  be  separate  accom¬ 
modations.  A  plain,  cheap  shed  with  an 
inclosed  yard  with  suitable  water  trough 
and  racks  for  feeding  straw  and  hay, 
and  a  trough  for  the  roots — which  should 
always  be  grown  somewhere  or  somehow 
for  the  flock — may  be  provided  in  some 
place  where  other  stock  may  not  intrude. 
Ashed  30x15  feet  will  be  ample  for  a 
flock  up  to  70  in  number.  It  should  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  each  having  feed 
racks  all  ’round.  There  should  be  seven 
feet  of  space  on  the  lower  floor,  and  with 
a  12-foot  high  building,  there  would  be 
five  feet  above  for  storing  the  fodder. 
Most  of  the  time  the  flock  would  feed 
outside,  and  feed  racks  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  this.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
yard  be  dry,  and  the  top  of  a  knoll  should 
be  selected  for  it,  thus  having  drainage 
every  way.  No  floor  is  needed  in  the 
shed. 

In  arranging  this  shed,  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  no  possible  risk  of  lambs  get¬ 
ting  into  holes  or  under  troughs  may  be 
run  ;  everything  must  be  close  and  tight, 
or  some  of  the  mischievous  creatures  may 
be  found  fast  and  dead  in  some  hole  into 
which  they  have  crawled.  The  feed 
racks  should  thus  be  closed  in  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  grain 
trough  along  the  bottom  of  the  fodder 
rack,  in  which  to  give  the  allowance  of 
corn  to  the  sheep  when  this  is  a  part  of 
the  method  of  feeding.  But  if  sheaf  oats 
are  fed  or  the  small  nubbins  of  the  corn 
are  left  on  the  stalks,  and  these  kept  for 
the  sheep,  this  will  be  grain  enough  for 
them. 

Buy  Them  Now. — This  is  a  good  time 
to  get  the  flock.  On  nearly  every  road, 
sheep  will  soon  be  driven  to  the  city 
markets,  and  some  of  the  best  may  be 
selected  from  these  flocks.  Or  the  stock 
may  be  selected  at  the  markets  and 
driven  home.  The  Albany  market  is  an 
excellent  place  to  get  stock  ewes,  as  the 
Canada  sheep  mostly  come  there,  and 
these  are,  as  a  rule,  better  bred  than  our 
own  common  stock.  The  South  Down, 
Shropshire,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Oxford, 
or  Hampshire  grades  will  make  profit¬ 
able  sheep,  and  if  crossed  with  a  pure 
Cotswold  or  Shropshire  ram,  will  bring 
the  best  lambs  for  home  use,  or  for  the 
market,  and  as  well,  the  fleece  will  be 
improved  in  quality  by  the  pure  blood. 

There  is  yet  time  to  prepare  the  field 
for  such  a  flock  for  next  year’s  use,  and 
any  one  may  go  to  work  and  build  the 
shed  and  complete  it  in  a  week.  Ex¬ 
perience  goes  to  show  that  the  wool  will 
pay  all  the  expenses,  leaving  the  lambs 
for  profit,  and  these  may  bring  in  easily 


as  much  as  the  flock  has  cost.  It  may 
be  justly  and  safely  estimated  that  the 
manure  made  and  the  benefit  to  the  land 
from  the  feeding  of  the  sheep  on  it,  will 
pay  all  the  cost  of  putting  in  these 
crops.  A  good  lot  of  manure  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  shed,  at  least  two  feet 
deep  of  it,  anyhow,  and  of  the  very  best 
kind,  and  this  will  go  to  save  quite  a  lot 
of  money  that  might  otherwise  be  spent 
for  fertilizers.  h.  s. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

Obscure  Lameness  in  a  Horse. 

My  horse,  10  years  old,  is  tender  or  lame  in  both 
front  feet.  The  man  from  whom  I  got  him  says 
that  a  former  owner  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
the  shoes  on  him  for  several  months  without  re¬ 
moval,  and  that  that  caused  the  trouble,  which 
he  termed  contracted  heels.  His  feet  are  rather 
flat  and  heels  wide,  but  the  cleft  in  his  heels  be¬ 
tween  which  one  can  ordinarily,  in  a  horse  with 
natural  feet,  bury  the  blade  of  a  case  knife  edge¬ 
wise,  has  grown  together.  The  man  said  that 
correct  shoeing  would  cure  him.  He  said  that 
the  bars  of  the  foot  should  be  pried  apart  just 
as  the  shoe  was  nailed  on,  with  tongs  or  some¬ 
thing.  The  hoofs  are  rather  dry,  and  the  cleft 
is  quite  shallow,  with  no  odor  or  discharge.  Will 
Dr.  Kilborne  suggest  a  remedy.  ,j.  r.  m.  o. 

Virginia. 

The  lameness  is,  evidently,  not  due  to 
“contracted  heels”  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  ;  but  you  give  no  symptoms  from 
which  the  trouble  can  be  located.  If 
there  is  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon 
near  you,  I  would  advise  taking  the 
horse  to  him  for  a  personal  examination. 
In  the  absence  of  a  veterinarian,  have 
the  horse’s  feet  examined  by  your  black¬ 
smith  for  corns,  which  most  commonly 
occur  within  the  inside  heel.  If  no  corns 
be  found,  watch  the  horse  closely,  and 
note  the  position  of  the  legs  and  feet 
while  at  rest,  and  their  movement  in 
action,  both  in  walking  and  trotting ; 
also,  as  to  whether  the  lameness  is  aggra¬ 
vated  or  improved  by  exercise.  Report 
the  result  of  your  observations,  refer¬ 
ring  to  this  page. 

Chemical  Dishorners  for  Calves. 

1.  I  have  a  calf  that  I  am  raising,  and  wish  to 
stop  the  horns  from  growing.  I  think  I  have 
heard  that  caustic  rubbed  on  them  would  stop 
their  growing.  2.  I  also  have  a  cow  that  has  a 
bunch  on  her  knee  which  is  quite  soft.  It  came 
from  stable  floor  bruising.  Will  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  given  in  reply  to  C.  F.  C.  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
August  6,  apply  to  my  case  ?  m.  l.  si. 

New  York. 

1.  Caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda,  either 
in  stick  or  concentrated  solution,  will 
kill  the  horns  if  thoroughly  applied  be¬ 
fore  the  calf  is  too  old.  A  compound 
that  is  more  effective  than  either  the 
stick  or  single  solution  in  water,  is  made 
from  caustic  soda,  two  parts  ;  kerosene, 
one  part,  and  water,  one  part.  Form  an 
emulsion  of  the  soda  and  kerosene  by 
slowly  heating  together  and  stirring 
vigorousljq  after  which  add  the  water 
and  stir  well  together.  The  dishorner 
is  most  effective  if  applied  when  the  calf 
is  three  to  ten  days  old.  Clip  the  hair 
from  around  the  horn  button  over  an 
area  an  inch  in  diameter.  Then  rub  the 
dishorner  well  into  the  skin  on  and 
around  the  button  for  one  to  two 
minutes,  making  two  or  three  applica¬ 
tions,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  until  the  hair  and  outer  skin  is 
well  rubbed  off  around  the  button.  The 
older  the  calf,  the  more  thorough  ap¬ 
plication  required.  I  have  killed  the 
growth  of  horns  on  a  calf  45  days  old, 
by  the  use  of  a  chemical  dishorner  similar 
to  the  above,  but  that  is  an  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  dishorner  is 
unreliable  after  a  calf  is  three  weeks 
old.  Your  calf  will,  evidently,  be  too 
old  to  work  one  of  the  chemical  dis¬ 
horners  this  time.  It  will  now,  proba¬ 
bly,  be  just  as  well  to  let  the  calf  run 


Macbeth’s  is  the  only  lamp- 
chimney  advertised. 

What  of  that  ? 

It’s  the  only  make  worth 
advertising. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


until  next  Spring  and  then  remove  the 
horns  with  the  saw  or  clippers.  In  using 
the  caustic,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
allow  it  to  run  down  the  side  of  the  face. 

2.  If  the  swelling  is  small,  I  would 
first  try  painting  daily  with  the  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  iodine.  If  that  fail  to 
remove  it,  then  follow  the  treatment  re¬ 
ferred  to  above. 

Kill  the  Cockerels.— I  would  remove  all  cock¬ 
erels  from  the  pullets  except  those  required  for 
breeding,  and  if  none  of  the  eggs  is  to  be  used  for 
hatching,  would  not  keep  any  cockerels  at  all.  I 
prefer  to  keep  extra  pullets  in  their  place,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  argument  brought  by  some  that 
fowls  will  lay  better  when  accompanied  by  males 
I  have  never  found  a  good  laying  strain  of  cock¬ 
erels,  therefore  have  no  use  for  them  except  for 
sale  and  breeding.  j.  e.  stevensos. 

Water  for  Animals.— Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting,  of  the 
Indiana  Station,  says  that  the  horse  requires 
from  64  to  80  pounds,  or  eight  to  10  gallons  per 
day,  a  gallon  of  water  weighing  eight  pounds. 
During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  five 
horses  drank  from  48  to  60  pounds  per  head  when 
not  at  work,  and  from  62  to  84  pounds  while  at 
work.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  water  was 
drank  in  the  forenoon,  and  56  per  cent  in  the 
afterooou.  Cattle  drink  more  than  horses.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  above  referred  to,  cows  not  giving 
milk  drank  78  pounds,  and  cows  in  full  flow  of 
milk  drank  112  pounds  per  day.  The  largest 
drink  was  122  pounds,  and  the  greatest  amount 
taken  by  one  animal  in  one  day  was  176  pounds. 
Cattle  drank  72  per  cent  of  water  in  the  morning 
and  28  per  cent  in  the  evening.  Hogs  drink  from 
four  to  five  pounds  per  day.  Water  forms  a  part 
of  every  bone,  muscle,  nerve  and  tissue  in  the 
animal’s  body.  It  is  the  great  carrier  of  disease. 
We  may  thus  see  how  important  it  is  to  have  a 
constant  supply  of  pure,  fresh  water  before  the 
stock.  _ 

Beside  being  so  effective  with  the  worst  colds,  an¬ 
other  good  feature  is  that  it  is  safe  for  the  tenderest 
infant — Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
— Ad  o 


GUERNSEYS. 

226  purebred  Guernsey*  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  818  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHUNECLJFF,  N.  Y. 


fillFRNQFYQ  Registered  Guernseys;  lOcows; 

1  bred  heifer,  soon  due,  2  years; 
8  heifer  calves,  2  to  8  months:  1  bull.  8  months,  and  1 
two  years  old.  A.  J.  SN  YDER,  Plumsteadville.  Pa. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


PHKNANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N., 
^  Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Rronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye.  *1;  best 
in  the  world;  bags  free. 


OLIVER’S  £ 


Treat  LINCOLN  SHKEP  and 
SWINE.  CATALOGUE  now  ready 
Send  to-day  for  one.  K.  P.  Oliver,  Flint,  Mich. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China ,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  ns 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  A  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,Pa 


CA|  J  40  Pigs  at  New  York  State  Fair  last 
fit,  Ovid  year.  Will  have  POL  A  ND-CIIINAS, 
any  age.  for  sale  at  same  place  this  year. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango  N.  Y. 


HORSE  SHOE  FARM  GHESHIRES. 

To  make  room  for  Fall  farrows.  I  offer  six  fine  Spring 
Pigs  cheap.  ONE  SOW-92  PIGS  IN  FOUR 
YEARS.  PROFIT,  S4G0.  Catalogue  and  His¬ 
tory  of  Cheshires  for  two-cent  stamp. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That’s  the  secret  of  the  5/A  Bias  Girth  Horst 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias- -that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can’t  slip.  If  yon  pull  one  side,  the  oth*r  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn't 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn’t  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 


1  Horse  Blankets  aro  made  in.all  styles— to  fit  any 
I  horse — to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
5|A  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade¬ 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

W  M.  AYBE8  A  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


WANT 


WE 

■  ■  To  work  for  us  and 
Yourself. 

Here  is  a  splendid  chance  for  livel 
agents  to  make  money.  A  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  article.  8ell»  at 
sight.  Extensively  advertised. 

AUTOMATIC 

GRIP  NECK  YOKE.... 

Positively  insures  against  accident  and  I 
death  from  runaways.  Strong,  neat, 
noiseless.  Don’t  rattle,  can’t  break  and 
sure  to  hold  if  traces  drop. 

Plain  unnickeled,  81;  Nickeled  Loops  and  Acorn  Heads, 
81.50;  Nickeled  Tips  and  Centers.  S1.75;  Nickeled  Ccntor 
and  Tips  without  Yoke,  81.25;  Centers  without  Yoke.  65e. 
Made  in  three  sizes,  to  fit  polo  tips  1 %  to  1 Y.  Also  farm 
wagon  size  to  grip  pole  2y  to  3'A  in  size.  Send  for  free 
circulars  ami  special  CONFIDENTIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP  NECK  YOKE  CO. 

78  Harding  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 

For  tick., 
Hoe,  scab, 
foot  rot 
'and  all  forma 
of  SKIN 
DI8EA8E8  this 

HALLd,tTOq 

will  be  found  the  bent  and 
the  most  convenient.  Made  of  beat 
galvanized  steel  it  is  Btrong  and  durable. 

Will  not  leak,  rust  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  last. 

Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  free. 

tiALL  STEEL  TAN*  CO.,  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  Ilia’ 


’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SORE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CURE  IN  HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mail,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 


POULTRY 

'  We  keep  everything  In  the  POULTRY  LINE, ' 

'  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stook,  Brooders  ' 

’  —anything— it ’8  our  business.  Call  or  let  ns  < 
send  you  our  Illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for  < 

•  the  asking — it’s  worth  having.  < 

•  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  < 

•  28  Vesey  8treet,  New  York  City.  4> 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•* 

BONE  MEAL  FOR  POULTitY 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  C&lclte,  Crushed  Flint,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone.  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  IAst. 
VORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Box  69:.  YORK,  PA. 


DESTROY  MITES  KB2 

with  LAMBERT’8  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL  sample,  will  kill  a  million,  XOc.  postpaid. 
Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  FREE  with  erery  order. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


chloro-NAPTHOLEUM 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 

Microbes  are  responsible  for 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA. 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 
FOOT  ROT. 

CbloroRaptboleum 

PUTS  MICROBE8  TO  SLEEP 

so  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  and  bruises 
quickly.  YVe  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  U.  S.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid,  $1.80. 
Agency  is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
WEST  DISINFECTINQ  CO.,  212  E.  57th  St.,  New  York. 


Newton’s  COW  rrvr  1? 
Improved  vU  Tf  J.  liii 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  frse 


Trade 

Mark 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un¬ 
ion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinato 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
*2.00.  Valuable  information 
and  full  particulars  FREE. 


All  Drivers  and  Horsemen  .  . 

realize  that  nothing  else  so  quickly  relieves  sore 
tendons,  will  cure  an  enlargement  by  absorption, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  fire  or  blister,  or  will 
kill  a  spavin,  curb  or  splint  as 

SLOAN’S  LINIMENT 

This  famous  remedy  will  put  a  horse  in  con¬ 
dition  quicker  than  anything  else.  It  is 
scientifically  prepared  and  accomplishes  its 
wonderful  mission  by  its  rare  penetrating 

properties.  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  generally, 

50c.  uiul  $  | .  00  a  bottle. 


Prepared  by  Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S  .A. 
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THE  DELAINE  MERINO  SHEEP. 

IT  nAS  A  FUTURE. 

As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the 
future  prospects  for  Merino  sheep  breed¬ 
ing  are  very  flattering.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  among  leading  breeders  is 
that  the  outlook  is  very  encouraging. 
And  why  not  ?  We  must  have  wool,  and 
fine  wool,  too.  The  Merino  is  preemi¬ 
nently  the  wool-producing  sheep,  and 
stands  without  a  rival  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  As  long  as  wool  shall  be 
in  demand,  the  Merino  sheep  will  be 
wanted.  Where  wool  is  raised,  there 
will  be  a  market  for  Merinos,  and  that 
the  market  is  not  now  far  off  is  gathered 
from  the  statement  of  an  author  on  sheep 
that  95  per  cent  of  the  sheep  in  the 
United  States  are  Merinos,  and  further 
that  the  well-made  Merino  mutton  is 
second  only  to  the  South  Down,  and  that 
the  Merino-South  Down  cross  produces 
finer  mutton  than  the  pure  South  Down. 
With  conditions  thus,  the  breed  surely 
has  a  good  footing,  and  farmers  and 
ranchmen  are  likely  to  be  conservative 
enough  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good, 
and  not  turn  everything  over  to  the 
English  breeds  clamoring  for  recogni¬ 
tion. 

Every  industry  has  its  ups  and  downs; 
Merino  sheep  breeding  has  certainly  had 
its  share  of  them.  From  wool  at  $1  per 
pound,  and  rams  selling  up  in  the  thou¬ 
sands,  to  recent  free-wool  prices  of  seven 
cents  per  pound  and  registered  ewes 
from  a  fine  wrinkly  wool-bearing  flock 
in  Vermont  selling  at  $1.75  per  head, 
now  we  are  back  to  wool  at  15  and  20 
cents  per  pound,  and  rams  selling  readily 
for  good  money.  Good,  thoughtful  breed¬ 
ers  have  had  a  lesson — not  to  breed  for 
wool  alone  with  a  sacrifice  of  form,  but 
to  make  mutton  along  with  the  wool. 

Stud  flocks  for  wool  alone  will  be  kept 
to  supply  the  demand  from  the  ranges 
for  some  time  to  come,  and  I  anticipate 
a  market  in  the  near  future  in  Mexico, 
for  these  strictly  wool  Merinos.  As  to 
whether  we  shall  be  called  on  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  a  part  of  the  Australian 
and  South  African  trade,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  It  is  probable  that  we  may.  But 
the  sheep  that  will  most  interest  the 
general  farmer  will  be  the  general-pur¬ 
pose  sheep,  the  American  Delaine  Mer¬ 
ino  with  few  or  no  wrinkles,  able  to 
produce  both  mutton  and  wool ;  ewes 
that  turn  off  13  to  18  pounds  of  wool 
that  briugs  the  best  price,  and  at  the 
same  time  raise  lambs  that  will  go  on 
the  market  as  yearlings.  They  are  the 
sheep  that  adapt  themselves  to  all  kinds 
of  conditions  and  climates,  the  hardiest 
of  all,  not  a  hothouse  production,  or  to 
raise  hothouse  lambs,  but  to  make  ma¬ 
ture  mutton  and  raise  the  finest  of  wool. 
The  ranges  must  have  them  for  their 
herding  qualities,  and  the  farmer  will 
have  them  for  their  reliable  money¬ 
making  qualities.  There  will  always  be 
a  home  market  for  the  well-formed 
American  Delaine  Merino,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  effort  is  now  to  produce  a  smooth, 
even  form  and  retain  the  great  wool¬ 
bearing  quality.  l.  e.  shattuck. 

Stanberry,  Mo. 


NOTES  OF  A  WHEELMAN. 

An  Independent  Dairyman. — Mr.  G. 
K.  Doughty,  of  Speedsville,  N.  Y.,  be¬ 
coming  dissatisfied  with  the  regular 
creamery,  bought  a  separator  last  Spring, 
and  commenced  to  make  his  own  butter. 
The  following  statement  is  given  as 
nearly  in  Mr.  D.’s  own  words  as  possi¬ 
ble  :  “  My  engine — six-horse — is  too  large 
for  the  separator,  which  has  a  capacity 
of  300  pounds  per  hour.  I  have  to  run 
the  engine  so  slowly  that  the  governors 
do  not  work,  and  the  motion  of  the 
separator  has  to  be  controlled  by  the 
amount  of  steam,  and  requires  constant 
attention.  I  expect  to  exchange  it  next 
year  for  a  steam  turbine  separator  with 
automatic  governor  ;  this  will  enable  me 
to  do  other  work  while  separating  the 
milk. 

“  While  making  my  own  butter  before 


patronizing  the  creamery,  my  cows  were 
•Terseys.  I  dropped  them,  and  now  I  am 
sorry  that  I  did  so,  and  shall  get  back  to 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  milking 
11  cows  now  (August)  and  am  making  10 
pounds  of  butter  per  day.  I  hope  to 
keep  a  Winter  dairy  of  20  cows  next 
year.  I  have  10  calves  that  are  good, 
and  nine  hogs.  Of  course,  I  would  net 
have  milk  enough  were  it  not  that  I  have 
pasture  for  the  hogs.  If  one  has  to 
draw  milk  much  more  than  half  a  mile 
to  a  creamery,  I  do  not  think  it  will  pay. 
There  are  five  farms  right  here  that  will 
keep  60  cow's  if  their  owners  would 
build  silos.  I  hope  to  build  a  barn  and 
silo  next  year,  and  shall  have  a  milk- 
rcom  near  enough  so  that  I  can  cut  my 
ensilage  without  moving  the  engine. 
With  better  facilities  [he  has  his  engine 
under  a  temporary  shed  at  the  side  of 
the  house  and  the  separator  in  a  lean-to 
at  the  back  of  the  house],  I  can  work  up 
my  neighbors’  milk  and,  I  believe,  make 
a  good  thing  for  them. 

“  I  have  had  no  experience  with  a  but¬ 
ter  starter,  and  do  not  know  whether  I 
shall  try  it  or  not.  I  am  getting  very 
satisfactory  results  at  present.  My  but¬ 
ter  is  put  up  in  one-pound  prints,  packed 
in  refrigerator  cases,  and  shipped  to 
New  York.  The  price  realized  has  been 
two  cents  per  pound  above  Elgin  cream¬ 
ery  quotations.” 

A  Hog  Man. — On  August  12,  I  took 
dinner  with  J.  W.  Palmer,  of  Moravia. 
Noticing  a  large  drove  of  hogs  in  the 
yard,  I  inquired  whether  he  usually  kept 
so  many  and,  if  so,  what  induced  him  to 
do  so.  He  said  that,  while  selling  Kemp’s 
manure  spreader,  he  saw  them  feeding 
hogs  on  clover,  in  Ohio,  I  think.  This 
was  about  1883  When  he  cime  home, 
he,  having  nine  acres  of  clover,  bought 
33  hogs  at  $2  each,  and  put  them  into  it. 

It  was  more  than  they  could  use,  and 
some  was  cut.  He  kept  three  and  sold 
30  at  $10  each.  He  buys  in  the  Fall,  and 
winters  from  15  to  58.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  the  operation  has  proved 
profitable,  but  he  would  not  advise 
others  to  engage  in  the  business.  Some 
of  his  neighbors  have  tried  it,  and  only 
one  continues  the  work.  It  has  been 
close  work  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  From  a  70-acre  farm  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  $900  worth  of  meat  in  a  year. 
Steers  are  fed  and  followed  by  hogs. 

He  has  plenty  of  whey  from  the  cheese 
factory,  and  feeds  some  barley.  It  will 
not  pay  to  feed  a  hog  every  time  he  looks 
at  you.  The  hogs  were  fed  while  I  was 
there.  They  came  readily,  but  there  was 
no  pushing,  crowding,  or  ear-splitting 
outcry  as  is  common  where  insufficiently 
fed.  Clover  and  running  water  are 
essential  to  success.  The  present  stock 
of  hogs  was  bought  about  April  1,  and 
cost  $3  each  after  being  wintered.  Still 
Mr.  P.  does  not  expect  to  make  much  at 
3X  cents  per  pound.  g.  a.  p. 


Feeding  for  Fat. — A  writer  in  the  Breeders’ 
Gazette  says:  “A  calf  of  one  of  the  milking  breeds 
may  not  have  its  quality  as  a  milker  changed  by 
short  feeding  as  is  the  quality  of  a  calf  of  one  of 
the  beef  breeds.  The  dairy  calf  may  be  ruined 
as  a  milker  by  feeding  it  feeds  rich  in  fat-form¬ 
ers  until  the  fat-forming  habit  is  stronger  than 
the  milking  faculty.  Many  a  village-raised  calf 
makes  a  good  milker,  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
good  steer  raised  on  the  commons  by  the  vil¬ 
lagers  who  raise  their  calves  on  what  they  steal 
from  the  public. 

Skim-Mii.k  and  Chicks.— The  Indiana  Station 
has  experimented  with  feeding  skim-milk  to 
chicks.  It  concludes: 

1.  If  skim-railk  be  added  to  the  ration  fed  to 
young  chickens,  it  will  increase  the  consumption 
of  the  other  foods  given. 

2.  The  great  increase  in  average  gain  was  co¬ 
incident  with  the  periods  when  the  greatest 
amount  of  skim-milk  was  consumed. 

3.  Skim-milk  is  especially  valuable  as  a  food 
for  young  chickens  during  the  hot,  dry  weather, 
and  becomes  of  less  importance  as  the  chicken 
grows  older  and  the  weather  becomes  cooler. 

Bad  Butter. — Hoard’s  Dairyman  comments  on 
the  following  statement  from  a  paper  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  111.,  about  a  firm  in  that  city:  ‘-This  firm 
buys  all  the  low-grade  butter  they  can  find  in  the 
country  within  a  radius  of  40  miles.  Last  year 
about  150,000  pounds  of  this  stuff  were  shipped 
from  this  city  to  New  York,  where  it  is  disposed 
of  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  way.  All  of  it  is 
bought  from  neighboring  farmers  and  storekeep¬ 


ers,  at  a  low  price,  and  sent  here.  In  Summer  it 
is  packed  in  tubs,  and  in  Winter  in  barrels.  Ar¬ 
riving  in  New  York,  it  is  melted,  skimmed  and 
poured  into  molasses  barrels  like  lard.  Then  it 
is  sent  to  Liverpool  and  other  European  cities, 
where  government  inspectors  examine  it.  That 
portion  which  is  too  bad  to  be  used  by  the  bakers 
is  sold  to  the  makers  of  sheep  dip.  These  in¬ 
spectors  bore  into  the  barrels,  and  into  the  bad, 
pour  some  vile  liquid  which  prevents  the  use  of 
the  stuff  for  culinary  purposes.  From  April  1  to 
July  1  this  firm  buys  5,000  to  6,000  pounds  of  this 
bad  butter  per  week,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
year  their  purchases  will  average  2,000  pounds 
each  week.  The  question  is,  which  are  the  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  in  McLean  County,  who  make  this  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  bad  butter  ?”  The  Dairyman 
says  that  every  pound  of  this  stuff  costs  more  to 
make  than  the  finest  creamery  butter. 


Shoe  Box  Butter, 

the  kind  that  is 
graded  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  “  ladles  ”  and 
“grease,”  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  old  style 
milk-pan  dairying. 
“Select  dairies” or 
“  choice  creamery  ” 
are  the  brands  that 
bring  money. 
Sharples  Dairy 
Separators 
make  that  kind  of 
butter  and  make  25 
to  40  per  cent  more  of  it  from  the  same 
cows.  Further  facts  free. 


“ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


Do  Laval  Alpha 
“  Baby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators”  were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authorities. More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes — $50  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system, 
and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  Imi¬ 
tating  separator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1898. 


Send  for  new  Cata 
logue  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  A  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 


Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha.  Neb. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa 


Are  Filled 


SILOS  Quickly  and 

Economically  with  •‘New  Hero* 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

i  in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
on  the  com¬ 
plete  ’cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 
all  needs.  STRONCEST  GUARANTEED. 

SOMETHING  NEW: 

desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  New  160page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Telia  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Corn  Huskera 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers.  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shellers,  Peck’s  Corn  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MfG.  CO.  Batavia!  ^Hs. 


That 
is  how 
much 

the  NEW 
TRAVEL- 
INC  FEED 
TABLE,  which 
we  have  applied 
to  our  machines  this 
season  has Increased 
the  cutting  power  of 

FEED  &  ENSILACE  OHIO 
CUTTERS  &  FODDER  SHREDDERS. 

Then,  too,  it  saves  about  that  much  of  the  labor 
of  feeding.  With  their  large  throats,  high 
speed  knives,  rapidly  revolving  feed  rods,  and 
this  new  traveling  feed  table,  they  will  cut 
more  feed,  green  or  dry,  than  any 
other  machine  made— positively  a 
self  feeder.  Catalogue  and 
“Book  on  Silage"  free. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  O. 


20,000 

Mills  in  Use 

in  capacity  andqual 
Will  grind  ear  corn 
all  grain  toany  degreeof 
Will  make  family 
mealorfeed.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Prices  *15,  *18,  *20.  Send 
for  free  circulars  &  agency. 
STEVENS  MFQ.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  Ill. 


UfllV  A  mill  that  will 
II  rl  I  grind  table  corn 
||  AT  meal.buckwheat, 

H  U  ■  rye  and  graham 
til  l/C  Hour  for  family 
iiMIC  use  as  well 
as  ear  corn,  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  for 
feeding  stock.  Our 

FRENCH  BUHR 
STONE  MILLS 

Are  the  best  for  this  work.  Money  made  custom 
grinding.  Your  choice  28  sizes  and  styles.  All 
warranted.  Most  durable.  Easily  operated  and 
kept  in  order.  Book  on  Mills  sent  free.  We 
build  Flour  Mills,  Roller  or  Buhr8ystem. 
NORUYKK  Si  BAKU  ON  CO.,  270  Day  St.,  In<li*iu,polls,Ini). 


Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
.Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303,  305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  I. 

References:  B’irst  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  A  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
The  Bradstroet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  In  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  28,  Sterling,  Ill. 


FRONTIER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

1  to  UK)  Horse  Power. 

No  Boiler.  Steam,  Coal  or  Kngineer. 
Instantly  started  and  stopped: 
absolutely  safe. 

New  Process  Feed  Mills 

for  Farmers  and  Millers. 

Send  for  Circular. 

THE  YARYAN  COMPANY, 
41  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Ohio  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters  and  Carriers 

Most  durable,  lightest  run¬ 
ning  and  greatest  capacity. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 


General  Agents,  -  AUBURN,  MAINE,  U.  S. 


CORN 

“  HAY. 


“This  cyUnder  when  used  la 

THE  ROSS 

FODDER  GUTTERS 

converts  dry  fodder  into  a  soft,  long  fibre  substnnee  llko  hay.  In 
fact  it  is  nay--CORN  HAY,  All  animals  eat  it  readily — no  waste, 
bend  at  once  tor  thd  d  nr  n/\or>  ««  «... 

Catalogue  No.  13,  THE  &  W,  ROSS  CO,,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FEED  MILLS. 

(Solo  with  or  without  Elkvatok.) 


(Solo  with  or  without  Elkvatou.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING - 

Have  them  in  six  sizes— 2  to  26  horse  pow¬ 
er.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
P.N.  B0WSHERC0.,  South  Bend,  lad. 


U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  VL 
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Humorous. 

“  General,  our  forces  on  the  left  have 
received  a  check,”  said  the  aide-de-camp. 

‘  Well,”  replied  the  General,  who  had 
been  a  bank  cashier  in  private  life,  “  see 
that  there’s  a  revenue  stamp  with  it.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

“  Stokes,”  asked  his  neighbor  on  the 
next  farm,  “  how  do  you  manage  to  have 
that  man  of  yours  cultivate  so  much  corn 


A»E.\T8 

WANTED 


ACME 


$8. 


and  up 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHERand  LEVELER 

Pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  preparation 
of  wheat  ground  and  to  covering  seed  .... 

Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and 
levels.  All  metal  —practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  narrow  on  earth. 

Sent  on  Trial  ££ffS5 “»h&3££: 

Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 

N.  B. — I  deliver  free  on  board  at  diatributing  points* 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  IW’f’r, 

Millington.  New  Jersey,  and  110  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Sizes  up 

to  13  'A 

feet. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


in  a  day  ?  He  covers  twice  the  ground 
my  man  does.”  “  I  put  a  pedometer  on 
him.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Auntie  :  “  A  penny  for  your  thoughts.” 
Little  Nephew  :  “  I  was  thinking  that  if 
I  kept  quiet  and  pretended  to  be  think¬ 
ing  you’d  wonder  what  I  was  thinking 
about,  and  say  just  what  you  did.  Gimme 
the  penny  !  ” — Credit  Lost. 

Wallace  :  “I  see  that  the  aeronauts 
have  discovered  that  a  woman’s  voice 
ascends  to  twice  the  height  attained  by 
man’s.”  Ferry  :  “I  wonder  if  that  is 
the  reason  so  many  men  let  their  wives 
do  all  the  praying  ?” — Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 


For  handling  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  all 
vegetables,  without  bruising.  It’s  the  lightest, 
strongest,  most  durable  scoop  you  ever  saw.  Made 
one  solid  piece  of  best  quality  steel.  You  can  save 
time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

handling  fine  manure,  lime,  etc.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
talog  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds  mailed  free. 
ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO.,  ASHTABULA,  Ohio. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND.  follow^  through  drainini 


That  condition  Is  sure  to 
v  through  draining 
with  JACKSON’S  Found 
AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  45  years  -we  have  been  making  these 
and  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  Ac.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Piaster,  I.lme, 
Cement  <tc.  Write  for  prices.  John  H.  Jackson  76  3/dAv.  Albany.  N.  V. 


“  I  wonder  what  is  the  great  secret  of 
Jinks’s  popularity  ?”  “  He  never  has  any 
troubles  of  his  own  he  wants  to  talk 
about  to  other  people,  and  he  never 
wants  to  talk  about  anything  else  when 
other  people  want  to  talk  to  him  about 
their  troubles.” — Life. 

“Suppose,  Bobbie,  that  another  hoy 
should  strike  your  right  cheek,”  asked 
the  Sunday  school  teacher,  “  what  would 
you  do  ?  ”  “  Give  him  the  other  cheek 

to  strike,”  said  Bobbie.  “  That’s  right,” 
said  the  teacher.  “  Yes,”  said  Bobbie, 
“  and  if  he  struck  that,  I’d  paralyze  him.” 
— Credit  Lost. 

Small  Voice  (in  the  middle  of  the 
night):  “Papa,  1  can’t  sleep.”  Papa: 
“  What  is  the  matter  ?  Do  you  want  a 
drink  ?  ”  Small  Voice  :  “  No,  sir  ;  I  keep 
saying  over  and  over  to  myself  that  it 
was  Sampson  who  slew  the  Philippines  ; 
but,  somehow,  it  doesn’t  sound  right.” — 
Puck. 

An  old  lady  from  Michigan,  who, 
with  her  husband,  had  spent  the  Winter 
in  California,  was  asked  by  one  of  her 
neighbors  if  she  heard  an  earthquake 
while  in  California.  “  Yes,  I  heard  one,” 
she  answered,  “and  rather  enjoyed  it, 
for  it  was  the  first  thing  that  happened 
since  John  and  I  have  been  married  that 
he  did  not  think  I  was  to  blame  for.” — 
San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


BUY  “ DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  EAIIWTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
for  Houses.  Barns.  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  8  AYE  Deal¬ 
ers’  protits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange 
and  Fanners’  Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise 
you.  Write  for  Samples. 

O.  W.  INGEHSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

W  atches,Clocks,Tea  FDCI7 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  ■  UCC 
with  $5.00.  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  15c.  and  get 
14  lb.  Best  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co.. 
31  &  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y.,  Box  289. 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  &c„  for  feeding 
chickens,  &c.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20,  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding:,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  It,  address 

THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cut  this  out  it  may  do  you  good 


The  B.  M.  POTATO  SIFTER  and  STEEL 
BEAM  SHOVEL  PLOW  with  Wheel,  used 
together,  will  dig  potatoes  as  clean  as  a  man  with  a 
fork,  with  nothing  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  costs  but 
$12  complete.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price:  freight  prepaid.  Manufactured  by 
C  D.  HERSHEY,  Hall’s  Corners,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REMEMBER 


the  MAIN  question  is, 
How  can  I  utilize  my 
Corn  Fodder  to  the  best  advantage  ?  We  answer,  Cut  it  up 
on  a  TORNADO  Hay,  Straw,  Fodder  and  Ensilage  Cutter. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Sample  of  TORNADO’S  work  on 
both  Corn  Fodder  and  Hay. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  MASSILLON,  OHIO. 


IMPROVED  LOW-DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Most  perfect  working  and  handiest  drill  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  No  bunching;  sows  ail  kinds  of  grain,  including 
Corn  and  Peas,  with  absolute  regularity.  For  circu¬ 
lar  and  prices  address 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Mfrs.,  York,  l’a. 


SCIENTIFIC 

Corn  Harvesters 

will  cut  your  com  quicker,  better  and  cheaper  than  it 
‘  ‘  '  '  ia 


can  be  done  by  hand  or  with  any 

not  excepting;  a 
Adjustable  all  over 


You  can’t 
afford  to 
be  with¬ 
out  it  at 
the  price. 


other  machine, 

self  binder. 
Absolutely 
Safe.  Saves  its 
Cost  many  times 
Eaoh  Season. 


Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices 

to-day.  We  want  to  sell  one  In  your 

neighborhood.  The  FOOS  Mfg  Co.  Springfield,  0. 


Why  do  you  break  your  back 

Cutting  Corn? 

We  deliver  at  your 
railroad  sta¬ 
tion  for 


ffUARD  OUT. 

our  famous 


Standard  Corn  Harvester. 

Has  steel  frame  and  safety  guards — and  everything 
else  a  good  harvester  should  have.  Full  catalogue  free. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

A  Big  Hay  Crop 

has  now  to  be  marketed.  The  easiest  wav  to  get  it  there  is  in  the  form 
of  bales.  THE  BEST  MACHINE  to  bale  with  in  an 

BALING  PRESS . 


A  Profitable  Business 


l 


ON  A  LIMITED  CAPITAL. 

Any  man  can  make  a  good  living  1 

Drilling  Wells 

for  his  neighbors.  They  are  ' 
better  and  cheaper  than  the 
dug  wells.  The 

STAR 
'Drilling  Machine 


is  the  strongest,  fastest  ami  the  best  designed  i 
in  the  world.  Write  for  our  illustrated  cata- < 
logue.  IT  IS  Jj'JLtEE. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. ; 


STHE  STANDARD/ 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS.  *.I  At 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 
write  for  circular  EE 
THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL  -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX 


.WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.V. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
(DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
’ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS.ITHACA, N.V. 


28  YE ARSC0NSTANT  USE 

by  wind  mill  users  attest  the  value 

ot  ou.  “Old  Reliable” 

DIRECT-NATION 


pumping  fo  power. 

sizes— frc  ^  10  to  24  f - - 

buy  until  &  >u  inquire  into  its 
merits.  1  -3  catalogue.  >. 

PERKINS  coIND  MILL  CO., 

9  Unce  St..  vOSILAWAKA,  ISD. 

CC _ 


,V.“ 


46-In.  Feed  Opening, - 

It  makes  the  most  compact,  even-sited  bales.  You  can  get  more  hay 
In  a  car — cheaper  freight.  88  Styles  and  Sizes— Horse  or 
Steam  Power.  Made  entirely  of  steel.  It  is  light,  strong  and 
durable.  Better  send  at  once  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL 


The  "GEM 


BALING 


”  FULL 
CIRCLE 


PRESS 


AND  ALL  METAL>‘-UC - ^  MACHINE. 

Writ*  for  Catalogue.  UFO.  KHTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill.  I 


SEPARATOR  an6  ROWERS 

for  1,  2,  &  3  horses,  w.‘  .  -reroor,  either  Itjti 

Get 
•nr 
price® 
and  CataT 
logue  of  _ 

Sweep  Powers,  _ 

baud  and  power  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  _______ 

Peed  Mills,  Steel  Laud  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mo  went.  Wood 
Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or 

8*  8.  ME88INGEK  <fe  SON.  TAT  4.11  V  9* 


HORSE  POWERS, 


- !8J - 

THRASH  <S 
AND  CLEANERS. 


WOOD  SAWS. 


One  &  t.wo-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  Lno 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS,Pottstown,Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 


GILTEDGE 

POTATO  DIGGER. 


YA/  A  RITrn  T  Every  potato  grower 
V  V  M IW  I  U  ■  to  write  at  once  for 
testimony  enough  to  convince  him  that  this  is  the 
best  digger  made,  regardless  of  price;  also 
SPECIAL  PRICE  to  first  purchaser  in  un¬ 
occupied  territory.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


D,  Y,  HALLOGK  &  SONS 


Box  805 


»  YORK,  PA. 


THEM  ALL! 

Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  raising  a 
of  potatoes  and 
a  lot  of  them  in 
ground  because  of 
P  >or  digging. 

DOWDEN 
POTATO 
DIGGERS 

ALL  THE  POTATOES, 

no  mutter  how  deep  or  how 
shnllow.  They  nrc  fast, 
strong,  durable,  and  require  the  minimum  of  power. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  Free,  82  page  catalogue. 
DOWDEN  M’F’G  CO.,  llox  *»,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


STAR 

STEEL 


LAND  ROLLERS 


ABE  THE  BEST,  because  they  have 
Weight.  Strength,  Simplicity  and  Durability 


Write  direct  for  special  price  delivered. 

CASTREE  &  SHAW  CO.,  ■gJSKJSEff 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses*  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  YV 
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A  NEW  IDEA  IN  FARM  GATES. 

THIS  ONE  TURNS  OVER  ANI)  OVER. 

What  the  Inventor  Says  About  It. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  novel  and 
interesting  features  of  farm  life,  consequently,  when 
Mr.  S.  Geo.  Stevens,  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  wrote 
us  that  he  had  invented  agate  “which  stands  ajar 
for  man,  hut  not  for  beast”,  we  made  haste  to  find  out 
something  about  it.  Any  gate  that  is  able  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  farmer  and  one  of  his  four- 
footed  friends  is,  certainly,  just  as  valuable  as  a  hired 
man.  Mr.  Stevens  sent  us  photographs  of  his  gate 
standing  in  various  situations,  and  we  have  had  them 
engraved  so  that  our  readers  may  know  what  the  gate 
is.  Mr.  Stevens  has  had  his 
device  patented,  but  the 
whole  thing  is  so  simple 
that  almost  any  farmer 
with  the  right  to  do  so,  can 
put  it  together. 

“  What  is  the  distinct 
principle  of  your  gate?” 
was  asked  Mr.  Stevens. 

“  As  you  can  see  from  the 
picture,  the  gate  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  roll  over  and  over 
and  not  to  swing  or  slide. 

Wheels  and  rollers  have 
been  used  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  manner  to  reduce 
friction  upon  gates,  but  the 
idea  of  a  gate  going  over 
and  over  when  opened  and 
closed  is  entirely  novel,  and 
I  think  I  can  show  that  it 
is  going  to  fill  what  we 
call  a  long-felt  want  among 
farmers.” 

How  It  Behaves. — “We 
can  see  how  the  gate  oper¬ 
ates  ;  how  do  you  make  it?” 

“  The  gate  shown  in  Fig. 

288  was  made  by  fastening 
an  old  wagon  tire  or  other 
suitable  hoop  to  one  end  of 
the  gate,  and  a  common 
hook-aud-eye  hinge  at  the 
other  end.” 

“  That  is  all  there  is  to  it 
then  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  of  course  the 
manner  of  applying  this 
attachment  would  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the 
behavior  of  the  gate.  For 
instance,  if  you  put  the 
hinge  a  trifle  above  the 
center  of  the  gate,  or  if 
your  hoop  is  flattened  a 
little  at  one  side,  your  gate 
will  go  shut  with  a  slam  and  remain  so.  You  can  get 
the  same  result  by  putting  an  extra  board  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  gate  or  by  grading  up  the  ground  so  that 
the  gate  would  naturally  roll  down  hill.” 

“  How  do  you  fasten  the  hoops  on  ?  ” 

“  They  may  be  simply  nailed  or  tacked  on,  although 
we  prefer  a  small  casting  which  tits  upon  one  edge  of 
the  gate  and  into  which  the  hoop  is  bolted  in  such  a 
way  that,  by  a  sudden  jerk  or  pull,  the  hoop  may  be 
twisted  around  parallel  with  the  gate  and  thus  leave 
the  entire  passage  free.  This  would  be  useful  in  a 
lane  or  in  some  place  where  the  gate  must  be  swung 
clear  back.  The  hoop  majr  be  fastened  quite  close  to 
the  end  of  the  gate,  as  shown  in  Fig.  288,  or  located  any 
distance  back  from  the  end.” 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  hook-and-eye  hinge  ?  ” 


“This  is  made  by  first  boring,  say  a  %-inch  hole, 
into  the  end  of  the  center  board  of  the  gate,  so  that 
it  will  extend  in  beyond  the  width  of  the  end  piece  ; 
then  drive  into  this  hole  a  piece  of  gas  pipe,  say  six 
inches  long,  which  forms  the  hub.  Into  this  hub  put 
a  piece  of  %-inch  rod  with  a  nut  on  the  inner  end, 
and  the  outer  end  bent  down  about  two  inches  to 
form  a  hook.  The  other  half  of  the  hinge  consists  of 
a  simple  eye  staple  driven  into  the  gate  post.  These 
two  when  hooked  together  form  a  perfect  universal 
joint,  as  the  hook  will  revolve  vertically  in  the  eye 
and  horizontally  in  the  gas  pipe.  Thus  you  can  see 
that  the  gate  can  be  turned  over  and  over,  or  lifted, 
as  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  388.” 

“  Well  now,  what  do  you  claim  for  this  gate?” 


“  First,  it  will  beat  anything  for  cheapness,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  durability.  You  can  take  almost  any  gate 
in  common  use,  and  put  these  fittings  on  so  that  it 
will  revolve.” 

“  Well,  what  else  ?  ” 

“  This  gate  will  always  close  itself  unless  it  has 
been  opened  more  than  a  half  revolution.  By  grading 
the  ground  or  weighting  the  hoop,  you  can  fix  it  so 
that  it  will  always  close  shut  from  any  position.  It 
forms  a  perfect  barrier  to  all  domestic  animals  with¬ 
out  being  locked.” 

Stock  Can’t  Get  Through. — “Why?  It  looks 
as  though  a  horse  could  turn  it  right  over  and  get 
through.” 

“  Horses  or  cattle  cannot  pass  it  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  when  they  crowd  or  push  over  op  the  top  the 


bottom  comes  up  and  strikes  them  on  the  front  legs 
which,  of  course,  permanently  locks  the  gate.  In 
this  position,  the  animal  cannot  advance  a  step,  in 
order  to  push  the  gate  open  farther.  I  have  seen  a 
horse  try  for  10  minutes  to  get  through  one  of  these 
gates,  and  finally  wheel  around  and  kick  at  it  with 
full  force  with  both  feet.  Then  he  walked  off  be¬ 
hind  the  barn,  evidently  disgusted,  while  the  gate 
rolled  back  into  place,  all  ready  for  the  next  round.” 

“  But  how  about  smaller  animals,  like  pigs  or 
sheep  ? ” 

“To  prevent  their  pushing  against  the  underside, 
two  short  stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground,  one  for 
each  gate  post,  behind  which  the  gate  will  revolve  and 
remain  and  close,  or  if  desired,  it  may  be  locked  by 

any  common  catch  or  lock.” 

“Is  it  easy  to  pass 
through,  carrying  a  bur¬ 
den  ?  ” 

“The  upper  picture  shows 
how  this  is  done.  Suppose 
you  are  going  through  with 
two  pails  of  milk.  You 
step  up  to  the  gate,  put 
down  the  pails  close  to 
it,  roll  the  gate  open  part 
of  a  turn,  step  through 
with  the  pails  and  go  on, 
the  gate  rolling  closed  be¬ 
hind.  In  going  through 
from  the  other  side,  a  slight 
push  with  your  foot  will 
accomplish  all.” 

Mr.  Stevens  says  that  this 
gate  can  be  made  any  de¬ 
sired  length.  It  is  the  only 
gate  that  can  be  stretched 
out,  without  affecting  its 
durability.  All  swinging 
gates  eventually  get  on  to 
the  ground,  while  this  gate 
is  on  the  ground  all  the 
time.  There  is  no  side  draft 
whatever,  on  the  gate  post, 
and  the  gate  cannot  sag, 
twist  or  get  out  of  shape. 
Certainly  the  two  women 
in  the  center  picture  are 
giving  this  gate  a  good  test 
for  durability  and  sagging. 

A  Winter  Gate  ;  Port¬ 
able. — “  Does  it  work  well 
in  Winter  ?  ” 

“  First-rate,  as  the  snow 
cuts  no  figure  whatever 
with  its  operations,  for  it 
will  roll  or  slide  up  over 
any  height  of  snow  with 
perfect  ease.  We  know, 
because  we  tested  this 
matter  thoroughly  during 
the  past  Winter  with  half  a  dozen  different  gates. 
This  was  the  only  one  that  operated  over  snowdrifts 
without  special  adjustment.  You  will  also  see  that, 
in  sorting  pigs  and  sheep  from  larger  animals,  this 
gate  becomes  very  handy,  as  it  can  be  turned  over 
right  in  the  gap  to  a  horizontal  position,  which  will 
allow  a  small  animal  to  pass  underneath,  yet  form  a 
barrier  for  the  larger  one.  Another  feature  about 
this  gate  which  is  covered  by  patent,  is  its  use  as  a 
portable  gate  or  fence.  We  add  a  wheel  to  the  other 
end  and  unhook  the  hinge  so  that  it  then  can  be  rolled 
about  at  will  and,  if  need  be,  put  into  a  gap  to  keep 
out  all  stock.  This  gate  may,  also,  be  rolled  about 
and  used  to  excellent  advantage  as  a  table  for  sorting 
fruit  upon.” 

Mr.  Stevens  says  that  there  are  many  other  points 
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about  the  gate,  but  we  think  he  has  given  enough  of 
them  to  show  what  may  be  expected  from  it.  He  says 
that  the  idea  came  to  him  while  making  a  trip  to 
California  last  Summer.  Passing  through  the  country, 
he  observed  the  thousands  of  miles  of  different  kinds 
of  fence — rail,  wire,  board,  stump,  stone,  etc.  This 
brought  to  mind  something  of  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  money  and  brains  spent  in  trying  to  produce  a 
portable  fence.  This  suggested  a  portable  gate,  and 
out  of  this  grew  the  idea  of  using  a  hoop  for  a  fence 
post.  He  came  back  to  his  New  York  farm  full  of  the 
idea,  and  worked  it  out  into  practical  operation. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Coat,  from  Peat. — As  is  well  known,  our  supplies 
of  coal  were  originally  derived  from  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  and  our  coal  mines  were  once  probably  bogs  or 
beds  of  peat.  In  Sweden,  scientists  have  tried  to 
hasten  the  process  of  nature  by  turning  the  turf  and 
peat  into  coal  rapidly  by  the  simple  process  of  heat¬ 
ing.  This  was  not  found  practical,  but  the  turf  is 
now  placed  in  iron  retorts  and  subjected  to  a  strong 
current  of  electricity.  This  turns  the  turf  rapidly 
into  a  fair  quality  of  coal,  which  burns  with  a  good 
flame,  and  develops  great  heat.  This  process  is  so 
cheap  that  the  coal  can  be  sold  at  S3. 50  a  ton. 

Oregon  Wheat  Growing. — One  of  our  readers  in 
Grouse,  Oreg.,  sends  us  a  newspaper  clipping  describ¬ 
ing  what  is  known  as  the  banner  wheat  yield  of  his 
county.  One  farmer  had  10 %  acres  that  yielded  83 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  He  says  that,  in  that 
country,  wheat  usually  follows  barley  or  corn.  No 
fertilizer  or  manure  is  used,  but  the  old-fashioned 
Summer  fallow  is  practiced.  The  varieties  are  Little 
Club  and  Red  Chaff,  and  from  one  bushel  to  five  pecks 
of  seed  are  used  per  acre.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
that  section  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  wheat  culture, 
and  the  crop  can  be  grown  on  the  same  ground  for 
many  years  without  any  marked  decrease  in  yield. 

Spring  Wheat  in  New  York. — Last  Spring,  we  had 
a  number  of  articles  about  the  possibility  of  growing 
Spring  wheat  in  western  New  York.  Several  localities 
were  reported  where  this  wheat  gave  fair  satisfac¬ 
tion,  but  most  correspondents  seemed  to  think  that  it 
would  not  pay.  One  of  our  readers  in  Orleans  County 
sends  us  samples  of  Spring  wheat  which,  he  says,  has 
been  grown  for  several  years  in  his  neighborhood. 
He  has  just  thrashed  the  grain  from  five  acres  which 
were  cut  on  July  26.  It  was  sown  April  13,  and  it 
yielded  130  bushels  of  fine  wheat.  We  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  this  wheat  will  thrive  in  all  parts  of 
western  New  York,  although  in  this  case  it  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  a  success. 

Use  of  Cigarettes.  —  Several  readers  have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  editorial  on  page  596,  referring  to  the 
use  of  cigarettes  and  tobacco.  The  laws  against  the 
use  of  cigarettes  were  made  chiefly  to  prevent  their 
sale  to  minors.  The  advocates  of  these  laws  claim 
first,  that  cigarette  paper  contains  a  quantity  of 
opium,  which  adds  to  the  bad  effect  on  the  smoker. 
They  also  claim  that  the  cigarette  gives  a  cheap 
smoke,  so  that  boys  with  little  money  really  use  more 
tobacco  in  this  form  than  any  other.  Our  readers 
seem  to  vary  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  cigarette  is 
a,vy  more  injurious  to  health  than  the  pipe  or  cigar, 
but  the  two  points  mentioned  above  are  the  chief 
arguments  of  those  who  favor  restrictive  legislation 
against  the  sale  of  cigarettes. 

Wild  Turkey  Blood. — A  few  years  ago,  we  gave  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  the  practice  among 
Rhode  Island  breeders  of  using  wild  turkey  gobblers 
in  their  flocks  of  tame  turkeys.  The  use  of  this  wild 
blood  seemed  to  give  the  poults  greater  stamina,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  improves  the  quality  of  the 
meat.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  this  cross  was  desir¬ 
able  in  every  way  at  that  time.  Many  of  our  readers 
expressed  a  desire  to  experiment  with  birds  containing 
this  wild  blood.  We  would  like  to  have  them  tell  us 
now  how  the  experiment  came  out.  Has  this  wild 
turkey  blood  been  an  improvement  in  your  flock  ?  In 
what  way  is  this  improvement  manifested,  and  what, 
if  any,  have  been  the  disadvantages  ?  We  would  like 
to  hear  from  as  many  readers  as  possible  regarding 
this  matter. 

Potatoes  in  Maine. — To  give  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  potato  business  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  we  may  state  that  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  Mr.  E.  E.  Parkhurst,  with  his  two  sons,  will 
produce  over  25,000  bushels  this  year.  Nearly  6,000 
of  these  will  be  Early  Rose,  and  Mr.  Parkhurst  grew 
the  first  Early  Rose  potatoes  ever  produced  in  his 
county.  He  bought  three  pounds  of  seed  at  $1  a 
pound,  the  yield  being  3 %  bushels.  Five  storehouses 
are  used,  containing  an  aggregate  of  8,544  square 
feet  of  floor  room.  Mr.  Parkhurst  tells  us  that  this 
year’s  potato  crop  bids  fair  to  give  a  full  average 
yield.  The  blight  has  appeared  in  a  few  localities, 
but  in  many  sections,  the  vines  are  yet  green  and 
making  a  rapid  growth.  Ten  days  of  dry  weather 


will  give  a  better  quality  than  has  been  seen  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Bugs  have  not  been  plentiful  this  season  ; 
a  few  farmers  have  used  Bordeaux  Mixture  with  good 
results.  Farmers  in  Aroostook  County  look  for  low 
prices  through  September  and  October. 

Cotton  Hulls  for  Mulching. — Cotton-seed  hulls 
make  a  good  mulch  for  strawberries.  In  the  cotton¬ 
growing  States,  they  can  be  obtained  for  about  S4  per 
ton.  Three  tons  to  the  acre  of  berries  are  a  suitable 
quantity  to  use,  but  make  their  cost  an  objection,  al¬ 
though  the  value  of  the  mulch  as  a  fertilizer  balances 
this  to  some  extent.  No  cotton  is  grown  in  Kentucky 
at  present,  and  I  have  never  observed  the  use  of  the 
hulls  for  berries  in  the  State.  While  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  mulch  berries  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  a  mulch  of  some  kind  seems  to  me  always 
desirable,  to  keep  the  ripening  berries  clean,  and  to 
prevent  loss  from  rotting.  When  berries  lie  on  the 
ground,  they  are  more  liabl 1  to  be  gnawed  by  insects, 
also.  [prof.]  h.  garman. 

Kentucky  Experiment  Station. 

The  Creamery  as  a  Buyer. — The  R.  N.-Y.  asks 
why  cooperative  creameries  cannot  buy  feed,  fertilizers 
or  other  goods  for  their  patrons.  The  plan  is  a  most 
practical  one,  and  might  be  successfully  carried  out 
by  cheese-factory  and  creamery  managers,  and  a  sav¬ 
ing  be  made  to  the  patrons.  But  generally  they  do 
not  seem  to  think  it  comes  within  their  scope  to  lead 
out  and  perform  any  duties  not  absolutely  necessary. 
We  have  purchased  feeds  for  our  patrons  for  several 
years  in  car  lots  without  charge  to  them,  and  made  a 
saving  of  about  $2  a  ton.  For  the  past  three  years,  I 
have  made  out  formulas  for  fertilizer  mixtures,  and 
bought  the  chemicals,  making  a  saving  of  about  $8  a 
ton.  Our  patrons  apparently  appreciate  the  effort  in 
their  behalf.  Local  dealers  do  not  take  kindly  to  this 
plan,  but  I  fail  to  see  anything  wrong  about  the  plan. 
We  shall,  at  any  rate,  continue  as  long  as  it  seems  a 
profitable  aid  to  our  business.  I  do  not  speak  from  a 
philanthropic  standpoint.  Different  localities  would, 
of  course,  demand  large  quantities  of  different  stuffs  ; 


but  the  principle  remains  the  same.  Such  is  the  order 
of  business  to-day,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as 
farmers,  we  could  profit  more  by  accepting  this  order 
of  things  than  by  denouncing  every  form  of  concen¬ 
trated  business  effort.  h.  e,  cook. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

Stock  Feeding  in  Oklahoma. — Our  method  of  win¬ 
tering  stock  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the 
East.  Nearly  the  entire  acreage  of  the  h’gh  prairie 
is  used  for  growing  wheat.  Most  of  the  corn  is  grown 
on  the  bottom  farms.  Up  to  the  present  time,  we 
have  not  been  very  successful  in  raising  corn  on  the 
high  prairie,  but  this  year  will  be  exceptional.  I 
have  30  acres  of  corn  which  will  go,  at  least,  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  but  this  has  been  an  exceptional 
year,  having  had  rains  just  when  needed  for  corn. 

We  do  not  feed  the  amount  of  corn  to  Winter  stock 
that  is  required  in  more  northern  countries.  We  drill 
our  wheat  here  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  in  about  six  weeks,  we  have  fine  wheat  pas¬ 
ture  which  lasts  all  Winter,  and  is  used  excepting 
when  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  turn  the  stock  on  to  it. 
The  wheat  pasture  la  ts  until  the  prairie  grass  is  large 
enough  to  pasture  in  the  Spring. 

Ample  corn  is  raised  here  on  the  bottom  farms  for 
all  home  consumption,  and  some  to  sell,  but  the  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  high  prairie  farms  usually  buy  from  the 
farmers  on  the  bottom  lands.  Wheat  bran  is  fed  by 
most  progressive  farmers,  and  is  kept  here  at  the 
wheat  elevators.  Farmers  generally  who  keep  stock 
raise  some  sorghum  or  millet  for  rough  feed.  This 
with  the  wheat  pasture  carries  the  cattle  through  our 
short  Winter  in  fine  shape  with  very  little  corn. 

Oklahoma.  e.  h.  littlefield. 

Possibilities  in  Florida  Groves.— While  visiting 
a  neighbor  yesterday,  I  saw  a  grove  which  I  thought 
your  readers  might  be  glad  to  hear  about.  This  man 
is  one  of  the  stay-at-home  kind,  and  takes  care  of  his 
belongings,  as  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  his 
place,  which  looks  as  though  somebody  lives  there. 
One  year  ago  last  Christmas,  this  man  set  his  grove 


from  regular  nursery  stock  trees ;  these  trees  now 
have  fruit  on,  some  hanging  very  full.  All  are  citrus 
trees,  most  of  them  Silver  Cluster  pomelo,  or  grape¬ 
fruit,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

There  are  many  citrus  trees  in  this  section  fruiting 
on  two-year  buds,  but  most  such  are  trees  that  had 
been  previously  set  in  groves  of  which,  for  some 
reason,  the  owner  desired  to  change  the  variety.  On 
such  trees,  we  have  here  had  three  crops  set  this  sea¬ 
son.  One  from  the  regular  Spring  bloom,  the  fruit 
from  which  is  now  practically  full  grown.  A  second 
crop  from  bloom  which  appeared  on  trees  well  cared 
for,  during  the  dry  spell  in  May  ;  this  fruit  is  now 
about  half-grown.  The  third  crop  from  July  bloom, 
which  came  when  the  rainy  season  had  fairly  set  in, 
and  is  now  growing  rapidly.  These  trees  are  all 
strong  and  healthy,  and  have  had  only  such  care  as 
should  properly  be  given  all  groves.  I  write  this  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  may  realize  that  in  this  section 
at  least,  the  long  wait  of  10  or  12  years  for  fruit  from 
orange  trees  is  no  longer  necessary  under  modern  sys¬ 
tems  of  culture.  c.  i.  p. 

Auburndale,  Fla. 

A  PNEUMATIC  WATER  SYSTEM. 

AIR  THAT  RAISES  WATER. 

A  Giant  Squirt  Gun. — Last  year  we  printed  a 
picture  showing  a  new  device  for  spraying.  A  steel 
tank  was  mounted  on  a  wagon,  and  partly  filled  with 
spraying  liquid.  Air  was  then  forced  into  the  tank 
by  means  of  an  air-pump  working  by  gearings  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wagon  axle.  The  result  was  that  this 
compressed  air  forced  into  the  tank  was  used  for  blow¬ 
ing  out  the  spraying  material  whenever  it  was  needed. 

A  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y  has  used  this  same  prin¬ 
ciple  in  working  a  smaller  spraying  apparatus.  In 
this  case,  a  small  tank  is  carried  on  a  wheelbarrow, 
and  the  air  is  forced  into  it  by  means  of  a  small  hand- 
pump.  After  these  articles  were  printed,  we  learned 
of  a  device  patented  by  a  firm  in  Ohio  which  enables 
the  ordinary  windmill  and  pump  to  store  water  and 
air  in  this  way,  so  that  the  water  may  be  thrown  to 
almost  any  situation.  This  is  known  as  the  Pneu¬ 
matic  Waterworks  System,  and  in  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Lewis  Dunn,  the  inventor  of  the  system,  we 
have  obtained  the  following  interesting  facts: 

Dr.  Dunn  illustrates  his  system  with  a  drawing,  a 
copy  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  289.  “  You  will  see,” 

said  the  Doctor,  “how  this  system  works.  You  will 
notice  at  E  a  pump  resting  on  a  platform  B.  This 
p’atform  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  be¬ 
low  the  freezing  point.  This  pump  cylinder  has  a 
solid  plunger.  You  will  see  that  when  this  plunger 
is  at  the  top  and  makes  a  down  stroke,  air  is  forced 
into  the  cylinder  through  the  air  valve  at  the  left, 
marked  H.” 

“  Your  idea,  then,  is  to  force  air  into  this  cylinder 
at  every  down  stroke  of  the  plunger  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  see  what  happens  when  the  plunger  is 
pulled  back.  On  the  up  stroke,  this  inlet  air  valve 
closes,  and  the  air  is  discharged  into  the  pipe  J, 
through  the  valve  at  the  left  of  the  pump  cap.  These 
air  valves  are  easily  gotten  at  with  a  monkey  wrench , 
so  that  they  are  kept  in  order.” 

“We  can  see  what  this  does  to  the  air,  but  what 
about  the  water  ?  ” 

“  On  the  up  stroke,  water  is  drawn  from  the  well 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  next 
down  stroke,  the  valve  K  closes,  and  the  water  is 
forced  through  the  valve  N  into  the  pipe  L,  meeting 
the  air,  and  both  passing  on  into  C,  which  is  a  strong 
reservoir  or  tank.” 

“  Then  that  is  all  there  is  to  it  ?” 

“  Certainly.  There  is  nothing  to  attend  to  except 
the  stuffing  box,  and  the  plunger  leathers.  The  air 
compresser  is  cooled  by  the  water  in  the  steam  cylin¬ 
der.  The  air  and  water  are  mixed  in  the  pipe  L,  and 
driven  into  the  tank  C.  This  tank  can  be  located  any¬ 
where  that  is  desired.” 

“  But,  is  there  not  danger  of  forcing  in  too  much 
air  ?  ” 

“  This  is  guarded  against  in  the  following  way  : 
The  plunger  is  operated  by  the  windmill.  When 
sufficient  pressure  has  been  attained,  the  mill  is  pulled 
out  of  gear.  The  cylinder  N  is  a  one-inch  brass  pipe. 
In  this  pipe  a  plunger  operates,  and  is  kept  down  or 
in  its  place  by  a  70-pound  weight  marked  W.  When 
the  tank  pressure  exceeds  70  pounds,  this  weight  is 
raised.  This  pulls  up  the  plunger,  and  the  pressure 
is  transferred  through  the  small  pipe  O,  until  the  hol¬ 
low  plunger  rod  P,  which  operates  in  R,  pulls  on  the 
chain  T,  and  in  this  way  draws  the  mill  out  of  gear. 
It  remains  thus  until  the  water  is  removed,  and  then 
the  70-pound  weight  will  force  the  small  plunger 
down  past  the  opening  of  the  pipe  O.  This  will 
allow  the  water  and  air  in  the  cylinder  R  to  escape  so 
that  the  mill  comes  back  into  gear  again.” 

How  It  Operates. — “  How  does  this  really  work 
in  operation  ?  ” 

“  It  works  to  perfection.  With  one  of  our  systems, 
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a  windmill  has  pumped  a  pressure  up  to  135  pounds. 
Our  ordinary  working  pressure  is  70  to  80  pounds. 
Thts  is  a  better  pressure  than  half  of  our  city  water 
systems  in  the  West  can  carry.  The  advantages  of 
this  system  are,  first,  you  can  store  up  the  working 
power  of  a  windmill;  you  secure  a  strong  pressure, 
you  purify  the  water  by  forcing  air  into  it,  and  you 
secure  a  water  system  that  costs  but  little  money  to 
operate.” 

“  This  looks  nice  on  paper,  but  has  it  ever  really 
been  carried  out  ?  ” 

“We  have  systems  that  have  been  in  use  for  two 
years.  We  have  three  plants  where  the  same  pump 
is  used  for  both  soft  and  well  water.  We  have  the 
system  in  use  working  in  tanks  of  2,500  and  5,000  gal¬ 
lons  capacity.  Speaking  of  economy,  I  will  say  that 
my  own  house  is  heated  with  hot  water,  lighted  with 
acetylene  gas,  with  the  Pneumatic  Water  System  for 
house,  barn  and  lawn,  and  also  to  supply  water  to  the 
neighbors.  We  get  these  modern  conveniences  at  a 
net  cost  of  $50  per  year,  for  oil,  coal  and  carbide.” 

“  But  does  not  this  complicated  system  need  frequent 
repairing  ?  ” 

“  What  is  there  to  wear  out  except  the  stuffing  in 
the  stuffing  box,  and  the  plunger  leathers  ?  All  cylind¬ 
ers  are  brass,  and  you  can  see  at  once 
the  light  expense  for  repairs.” 

“  We  had  an  idea  that  your  device  was 
used  to  store  the  windmill’s  power  in  the 
tank,  so  that  you  could  then  use  it  for 
turning  machinery  when  the  windmill 
was  idle.” 

“  We  do  not  attempt  anything  of  the 
sort.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  such 
a  device,  yet  it  would  be  a  very  expensive 
affair.  A  gas  engine  would  be  much 
cheaper.  What  we  do  is  to  force  the  air 
in  with  the  water,  giving  it  power  enough 
to  throw  the  water  out  whenever  needed. 

We  really  make  the  water  lift  itself  to 
any  point  where  we  want  it.  A  850  wind¬ 
mill  will  do  the  work  when  attached  to 
one  of  these  pumps,  and  do  it  well.” 

Cost  of  JLight,  Heat  and  Water.— 

“  You  say  that  you  heat  and  light  and 
water  your  house  at  a  cost  of  850  a  year  ; 
how  is  that  done  ?  ” 

“  I  have  a  hot-air  furnace  with  about 
700  feet  of  radiation.  This  heats  about 
18,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  We  use  the 
Pocahontas  coal,  which  is  the  same  that 
Uncle  Sam  uses  on  his  warships.  This  is 
practically  smokeless,  and  in  my  opinion, 
has  more  heat  units  to  the  ton  than  hard 
coal.  This  costs  me  83.50  a  ton,  or  835 
for  the  Winter.  By  covering  the  pipes 
in  the  cellar  with  asbestos  covering,  I 
believe  I  can  save  from  three  to  four 
tons  per  season.” 

“  But  how  about  lighting  the  house  ?” 

“I  have  an  acetylene  gas  machine  in 
my  home,  and  make  my  own  gas.  This 
gives  a  pure,  white  light,  which  is  very 
satisfactory.  We  began  to  use  the  ma¬ 
chine  about  the  middle  of  December.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  May,  we  used  150  pounds 
of  carbide,  which  cost  81.50  per  100,  or  an 
average  of  81.35  per  month,  which  would 
make  816.25  per  year.  To  run  my  water 
system,  it  costs  me  only  about  50  cents 
per  year  for  oil  for  the  windmill,  or  a 
total  of  851.50  per  year  for  heat,  light 
and  water.” 

“  But  what  did  the  original  plant  cost?” 

“  The  gas  machine,  the  boiler  and  the  water  system 
complete,  cost  8800.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  service 
rendered  to  me  in  heat,  light  and  water,  can  possibly 
be  excelled.  As  an  investment  in  any  locality  where 
property  is  salable,  these  improvements  would  greatly 
add  to  the  selling  price  of  property.” 

“But  isn’t  it  a  great  bother  to  take  care  of  these 
things  ?” 

“  I  go  to  the  basement  twice  each  day  to  shovel  coal 
into  the  furnace,  and  every  other  day  carry  out  the 
ashes.  Once  in  three  weeks  I  empty  the  carbide  pails 
and  renew  the  carbide  in  the  same.  This  will  not  re¬ 
quire  more  than  five  minutes.  Once  in  every  two 
weeks  I  have  a  man  to  oil  the  windmill.  We  have 
linoleum  in  our  dining-room,  kitchen  and  the  two 
rooms  that  are  used  as  an  office.  The  rest  of  the 
house  floor  is  covered  with  rugs,  and  we  have  less 
dust  in  our  house  at  present  than  ever  before.” 

R.  N.-Y. — We  believe  there  are  great  possibilities  in 
this  system.  The  advantages  are  pretty  clearly  set 
forth.  Wind  is  considered  the  cheapest  power  known, 
but  it  is  so  erratic.  If  the  power  can  be  captured  and 
stored  up  as  seems  possible  by  this  plan,  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  will  have  been  made.  While  the  first  cost  is 
considerable,  there  seems  likely  to  be  little  expense 
in  keeping  it  running  afterward. 


THE  ORIGINAL  SHELDON  PEAR  TREE. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  in  1808  to  be  exact, 
Roger  Sheldon,  the  ancestor  of  the  Sheldon  family  in 
Huron,  N.  Y.,  migrated  thither  from  Connecticut  with 
his  wife  and  children.  On  the  way,  they  stopped  over 
night  with  some  friends  in  eastern  New  York,  and 
were  regaled  with  some  very  fine  pears  of  good  size. 
The  wife  of  the  pioneer  saved  some  of  the  seeds  from 
these  pears,  to  be  planted  at  their  new  home.  The 
result  was  a  lot  of  seedling  pear  trees,  of  which  8  or 
10  produced  fruit  much  like  the  original.  Some  of 
these  trees  were  given  to  neighbors,  and  to-day  four 
or  five  of  the  original  trees  are  standing  in  this  town¬ 
ship,  about  four  miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  This  part 
of  the  country  is  as  fine  a  farming  region  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  State,  and  is  also  noted  as  a 
fruit-growing  country. 

Fig.  290  represents  the  original  tree  on  the  old  Shel¬ 
don  farm,  now  owned  by  E.  W.  Sours.  It  is  of  prodigious 
size  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  is  35 
feet  high  and  the  branches  spread  20  feet.  The  trunk 
is  five  feet  in  circumference.  The  fruit  borne  on  this 
tree  is  degenerating  somewhat,  both  in  size  and  in 
quality.  Mr.  Henry  Sours,  who  once  owned  this  tree, 
told  me  that,  in  the  year  1867,  he  was  paid  818  and  816 


THE  ORIGINAL  SHELDON  PEAR  TREE.  Fig.  290. 

per  barrel  respectively  for  firsts  and  seconds  of  the 
pears  raised  on  it.  The  crop  brought  8118.  One  year 
he  received  824  per  barrel  for  the  fruit  from  the  same 
tree,  but  the  yield  was  not  so  large  as  in  1867. 

Rose,  N.  Y.  _  J.  A.  R. 

REGRAFTING  OLD  APPLE  TREES. 

WUAT  NEW  VARIETIES  TO  USE  ? 

Here  are  some  questions  just  at  hand  from  one  of 
our  readers  in  western  New  York  : 

I  am  thinking  of  grafting  over  an  unproductive  orchard,  and 
have  in  mind  the  following  varieties:  Maiden’s  Blush,  Longfield, 
Sutton  Beauty,  Fameuse,  Hubbardston,  and  Jonathan.  Is  this  as 
good  a  selection,  for  profit,  as  I  could  choose  ?  Will  you  mention 
any  varieties  more  desirable  than  the  ones  I  have  named  ?  I  wish 
to  get  the  best  bearers,  if  possible.  I  also  prefer  to  graft  to  red 
apples,  but  do  not  know  the  color  of  those  which  I  have  named. 

This  question  of  grafting  old  trees  to  newer  varieties 
of  apples,  comes  up  every  year,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  your  views  concerning  the  apples  named.  Which 
of  these  apples  would  you  use  for  grafting,  and  what 
others  would  you  suggest  in  addition  to  them  ? 

Not  Many  Fameuse. 

I  would  advise  not  to  bud  many  Fameuse.  The 
Longfield  I  know  nothing  about.  I  would  put  in  for 
Fall  fruit  some  ;Gravenstein,  and  for  the  main  crop, 


would  depend  on  Baldwin,  Greening  and  Hubbards¬ 
ton.  Jonathan  is  a  fine  fruit,  but  there  is  some  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  can  be  grown  successfully  in  western 
New  York.  t.  u.  wilson. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

Cheaper  Than  Growing  Young  Trees. 

For  years,  my  plan  has  been  where  I  had  good 
healthy  trees  of  non-productive  varieties  of  apples,  to 
graft  them  over  into  something  of  value,  believing  it 
to  be  far  cheaper  than  to  attempt  to  grow  up  young 
trees  on  which  I  might  have  to  wait  10  or  12  years  for 
a  profitable  crop.  My  plan  is  to  cut  out  a  few  of  the 
upright  healthy  limbs,  and  graft  over  one  season,  and 
not  attempt  to  cut  the  whole  top  off  at  once.  The 
shock  is  too  great  upon  the  tree,  which  is  frequently 
killed  by  such  an  operation.  If  the  tree  is  quite  large, 
I  frequently  take  about  three  Springs  to  graft  it  over 
in  full. 

I  would  select  varieties  that  I  feel  are  adapted  to 
the  region  where  the  work  is  to  be  done.  The  Maiden's 
Blush,  Longfield,  Sutton  Beauty,  Hubbardston  and 
Jonathan  all  do  well  here.  The  Longfield  is  put  down 
in  the  catalogues  as  a  Winter  apple.  It  was  thus  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country,  but  this  is  not  true.  It  is 
a  Fall  apple  of  great  excellence,  very  productive,  and 
with  a  foliage  impervious  to  the  action 
of  all  diseases  or  insect  life.  Now  this 
is  as  I  have  found  it  upon  my  ground. 
This  condition  makes  it  a  model  variety 
in  some  respects.  It  is  inclined  to  over¬ 
bear,  but  if  you  could  see  the  apples  upon 
my  trees  as  they  have  been  thinned,  I 
am  sure  that  you  would  think  it  a  grand 
apple  to  raise  for  the  market,  it  being  an 
annual  bearer,  beautiful  to  look  at,  ex¬ 
cellent  in  quality  and  selling  always  at 
such  high  prices  when  such  an  apple  is 
in  demand  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
market.  The  Fameuse,  I  would  object 
to  as  being  very  susceptible  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  scab.  I  know  of  no  apple 
more  so.  Indeed,  we  have  discarded  it 
for  this  very  reason,  notwithstanding 
the  quality  of  the  apple  is  so  good. 
Eliminating  this  variety,  and  speaking 
from  my  own  standpoint  at  Geneva,  1 
would  say  that  you  could  hardly  select 
a  better  list  for  the  purpose  that  you 
name. 

The  Maiden’s  Blush,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  name,  is  pretty  likely  to  be  a  nice  red 
or  blush  upon  one  side,  and  yellowish  on 
the  other.  This  is  true  of  the  Longfield, 
while  the  Sutton  Beauty,  Hubbardston 
and  Jonathan  are  all  of  fine  color.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  add  to  or  take 
from  these  varieties.  You  well  know  my 
opinion  of  the  Sutton  Beauty,  which  is 
growing  in  value  annually  wherever  it 
has  been  introduced.  The  Jonathan  is  a 
little  bit  inclined  to  scab,  hence,  unless 
you  have  evidence  that  it  is  well  adapted 
to  your  section,  I  would  not  put  in  largely 
of  that  variety.  s.  d.  willabd. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

Consider  the  Soil  and  the  Leaves. 

In  proposing  to  change  an  old  orchard, 
four  very  important  considerations  pre¬ 
sent  themselves — the  soil,  the  market, 
the  location  and  the  stock  to  be  grafted 
on.  If  I  had  an  old  orchard  that  I  wanted 
to  work  over,  and  the  soil  was  sandy  or 
a  light  loam  or  not  too  dry  a  gravel,  and 
I  was  near  good  shipping  facilities  or  a  market,  I  would 
put  in  a  goodly  proportion  of  Oldenburg.  If  the  soil 
was  rather  heavy  and  rich,  I  would  use  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  Maiden’s  Blush.  These  for  late  Summer  and  Fall 
marketing.  For  Winter,  I  would  use  Sutton’s  Beauty 
and  Hubbardston.  If  I  had  a  strong  loam  quite  rich, 
and  I  was  willing  to  fight  to  wear  the  crown,  I  would 
graft  largely  to  genuine  Esopus  Spitzenberg  ;  by  con¬ 
stant  and  persistent  spraying  and  the  free  use  of 
manure,  large  and  annual  crops  of  this  variety  may  be 
grown.  No  other  apple  is  so  popular  or  will  sell  so 
readily  for  so  much  money  as  this  queen  of  all  apples. 

I  would  not  include  in  any  list  for  western  New 
York  the  Fameuse ;  while  it  is  of  good  quality  and 
may  be  grown  by  proper  spraying,  this  is  not  its 
abiding  place,  and  the  man  who  grows  it  will  find  it 
nowhere  when  competing  with  the  same  variety  grown 
in  Canada  and  Maine.  Neither  am  I  in  favor  of  the 
Longfield.  It  is  not  handsome  or  good  enough. 
Jonathan,  where  it  does  well,  is  a  profitable  apple, 
but  it  takes  full  32  quarts  of  them  to  make  a  bushel, 
and  with  me  they  are  not  as  good  bearers  as  the 
others  named ;  but  when  grown  in  fine  condition, 
they  sell  for  a  good  price.  Duchess  is  a  handsome 
apple  with  sufficient  streaks  to  pass  for  a  red  apple  ; 
it  is  an  enormous  cropper,  in  fact  where  grafted  on 
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ola  trees,  it  is  necessary  to  pick  off  the  apples  for  a 
few  years  if  it  is  desired  to  get  large  tops  to  the  trees. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  Summer  apple,  and  must  be  mar¬ 
keted  as  soon  as  ripe ;  but  usually,  it  sells  for  a  fair 
price,  and  sometimes,  like  the  present  year,  will 
bring  from  §2  to  S3  per  barrel,  and  then  an  orchard  of 
bearing  Duchess  is  better  than  the  average  Klondike 
gold  mine. 

Maiden's  Blush  is  not  a  red  apple,  but  it  is  of  good 
size,  an  annual  cropper  on  heavy  land,  grows  fair,  and 
can  be  sold  as  a  Fall  apple  or  kept  into  Winter.  It  is 
very  partial  to  a  strong,  heavy  soil,  and  appreciates 
plenty  of  manuring.  In  such  a  soil  and  with  such 
treatment,  it  will  make  the  owner  of  a  good-sized 
orchard  rich  and  happy.  The  best  paying  orchard  on 
our  farm  is  one  of  Maiden’s  Blush,  and  it  has  now  a 
full  crop  for  at  least  the  11th  or  12th  year  in  succes¬ 
sion.  But  it  does  not  do  nearly  so  well  on  lighter 
soil,  or  especially  on  a  dry,  gravelly  soil.  It  there 
ripens  too  early,  and  is  very  subject  to  attacks  of  both 
the  curculio  and  Codling  moth. 

Sutton’s  Beauty  and  Hubbardston  are  both  classed 
as  red  apples,  though  neither  is  red  like  Jonathan. 
Both  are  good  bearers.  In  full  years,  they  must  be 
thinned  or  the  fruit  will  break  the  trees.  They  are 
handsome  and  fair,  and  good  sellers. 

I  am  now  trying  several  of  the  newer  apples  like 
Ontario,  Milwaukee,  Rome  Beauty,  Peerless  and  half 
a  dozen  others,  and  although  I  like  the  foliage  and 
growth  of  some  first-rate,  I  would  not  dare  recom¬ 
mend  them  without  longer  trial.  One  thing  in  all 
varieties  should  receive  the  first  attention — the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  leaf — as  it  is  a  fact  that  the  material  for 
the  development  of  both  fruit  and  growth  of  tree  is 
assimilated  and  prepared  in  the  leaf.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  a  healthy,  vigorous  tree  unless  it  has  a  good 
leaf,  and  the  kinds  I  have  recommended  all  have  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong,  healthy  leaves. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  woodward. 


A  NEW  WHEAT  DRILL  WANTED. 

WHICH  18  T1IR  BETTER,  HOE  OR  RUNNER  ? 

I  see  a  great  deal  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  wheat  growing,  prepar¬ 
ing  the  soil,  etc.,  but  very  little  about  the  kinds  of  drills  used.  In 
this  section  of  the  country,  we  are  pretty  sure  of  a  crop  if  the 
wheat  goes  through  the  Winter  all  right.  One  thing  which  I  con¬ 
sider  essential  for  this  is  to  have  the  ground  solid.  On  account 
of  this,  I  plow  shallow,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  deep- 
plowed  ground  solid  when  the  Fall  is  a  dry  one.  Do  not  you  and 
your  readers  think  that  large  ridges  between  the  drill  rows  of 
wheat  afford  great  protection  to  the  wheat  in  Winter  ?  Also,  don’t 
you  think  the  press  wheels  an  advantage  in  packing  the  soil  ?  I 
don’t  like  the  hoe  drills  because  they  will  not  go  through  the 
trash  that  we  so  often  plow  under;  besides  they  tear  up  the 
ground,  leaving  it  loose,  and  have  no  press  wheels  behind.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  runner  drill,  with  press  attachment,  that 
would  make  large  ridges  like  a  hoe  drill.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  one  ought  to  get  up  a  runner  drill  with  an  attachment  near 
the  top  of  the  runner  that  would  throw  the  small  clods  and  loose 
soil  to  one  side,  forming  a  ridge  between  each  two  drill  rows. 
Something  similar  to  the  attachment  they  have  on  corn  plau ter 
runners  to  push  the  clods  away  from  the  row  would  do  the  work. 

Mason  City,  Ill.  g.  b.  a. 

Hoe  Drills  in  Illinois. 

Here  in  the  center  of  the  Winter- wheat  belt  of 
Illinois,  the  hoe  drill  is  the  only  kind  used  ;  although 
the  runner  and  disk  drills  are  manufactured  here, 
they  find  a  market  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
where  a  high  ridge  between  the  drill  rows  is  not  nec¬ 
essary.  Such  a  drill  as  G.  B.  A.  mentions  is  made 
here ;  there  are  different  sizes  with  runners  six  or 
eight  inches  apart.  There  are  press  wheels  and 
pressure  springs  to  force  the  runners  into  the  ground, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  get  that  high  ridge 
which  he  is  looking  for.  The  Gundlach  hoe  drill  is 
the  general  favorite  in  this  county.  This  drill  is  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction,  easy  draught,  low  down  to  fill  ; 
the  hoes  are  so  shaped  that  trash  will  work  upward 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  which  makes  it  easy 
to  keep  clean.  It  will  do  good  work  in  land  with 
more  trash  than  there  should  be. 

I  think  the  man  that  is  habitually  bothered  at  sow¬ 
ing  time  with  trash  and  clods  is  farming  too  much 
land.  In  preparing  land  for  wheat,  I  start  the  mower 
ahead  of  the  plows,  cutting  the  stubble  and  coming 
weeds,  which  grow  with  a  will  here,  using  them  as  a 
mulch  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  instead  of 
hastening  it.  This  short  stuff  will  fall  nicely  into 
the  furrow  and  not  prevent  the  land  from  packing  as 
long  weeds  and  long  bunches  of  stubble  with  their 
roots  on  to  make  them  still  longer  would  do.  The 
roller  or  harrow  follows  the  plow  to  crush  the  clods 
while  they  are  soft,  and  to  hold  the  moisture  as  much 
as  possible.  After  the  plowing  is  finished,  the  sur¬ 
face  is  thoroughly  worked  until  one  would  say  that 
there  is  a  good  seed-bed,  but  this  seed-bed  extends 
only  three  or  four  inches  down.  We  now  with  the 
plows  turn  this  land  bottom  side  up,  and  make  a  new 
seed-bed  and,  instead  of  having  holes,  clods  and 
bunches  of  trash  to  check  the  roots  of  the  growing 
wheat,  we  have  good  mellow  soil  below  as  well  as  on 
top,  with  thetr  ash  cut  in  two,  also  on  top  where  it 
should  be.  This  land  is  sown  with  a  nine-hoe  drill 
nine  inches  apart.  p.  f.  miller. 


From  a  New  York  Standpoint. 

We  have  been  using  various  kinds  of  drills  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  We  feel  that  none  of 
the  drills  is  perfect,  but  so  far,  the  Empire  drill  has 
been  fairly  satisfactory ;  the  fault,  I  think,  is  not 
with  the  manufacturers,  but  with  the  farmers.  They 
will  not  fit  the  land  perfectly,  therefore,  the  runner 
drill  such  as  in  common  use  in  Europe  cannot  be 
used ;  neither  can  a  drill  be  made  to  sow  the  grain  at 
a  uniform  depth  until  the  farmers  will  consent  to  fit 
the  land  as  properly  as  they  have  been  fitting  it  for 
sugar  beets.  The  manufacturer  is  forced  to  make  a 
strong  drill  with  large  teeth  which  are  heavy  and 
which  deposit  the  grain  too  deeply  where  the  ground 
is  mellow.  If  they  were  made  to  cover  the  grain 
about  one  inch  in  depth  in  good  ground,  they  would 
not  cover  the  grain  at  all  in  the  cloddy  ground. 

The  ideal  drill  would  be  one  with  a  runner  similar 
to  the  beet  drill  with  press  attachments  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  depth  of  sowing  could  be  accurately 
regulated  ;  the  space  between  the  drill  marks  should 
be  reduced  at  least  two  inches  so  as  to  distribute  the 
grain  over  the  ground  better.  To  do  this  and  leave 
the  ground  corrugated  (and  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be  left),  the  drill  teeth  would  have  to  be  much  smaller 
than  those  now  used.  So  with  our  present  arrange¬ 
ment  with  large  drill  teeth  well  adapted  to  land  im¬ 
perfectly  fitted,  the  teeth  must  be  seven  to  eight  inches 
apart,  or  the  proper  corrugation  of  the  surface  is  not 
secured.  The  time  will  come,  of  course,  when  we 
farmers  will  learn  to  fit  the  land  better,  and  as  this 
comes  about,  the  manufacturers,  I  think,  will  respond 
quickly.  I  think  the  protection  afforded  by  the  cor- 
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rugations  or  ridges  between  the  drill  rows  cannot  be 
made  too  prominent  in  all  of  those  districts  where  the 
wheat  is  in  danger  of  freezing  out.  i.  p.  Roberts. 
Cornell  Experiment  Station. 


FARMING  AMONG  WESTCHESTER  HILLS. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  A  ROCK-ROUND  COUNTRY. 

Hens  and  Fruits,  With  Vegetables  to  Pave  the  Way. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  II. 

A  Means  to  an  Fnd. — The  end  in  view  was  to  run 
the  whole  farm  into  fruit  and  hens,  the  latter  for  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  for  a  fancy  trade.  To  do  this  rapidly 
would  cost  considerable  money.  But  as  stated  last 
week,  the  determination  was  not  to  go  into  debt,  and 
to  make  the  place  pay  its  way  as  they  went  along  ;  so 
it  was  necessary  to  produce  something  that  would 
yield  quick  returns.  The  cows  on  hand  were  ready  to 
give  down  at  once.  Much  of  the  farm  was  fit  only  for 
pasturage,  so  these  cows  seemed  one  of  the  most 
available  sources  of  immediate  revenue.  But  most  of 
the  old  settlers  were  shipping  their  milk  to  New  York, 
and  getting  prices  that  would  hardly  pay  the  bills  for 
feed  purchased.  Such  business  would  never  pay  them, 
so  a  separator  was  purchased,  and  butter  was  made 
for  which  a  ready  market  was  found  in  the  towns  and 
Summer  resorts  roundabout.  The  herd  was  improved, 
and  milk  was  purchased  from  neighbors  to  enable  the 
firm  to  supply  the  ever-increasing  demand.  Choice 
butter,  made  into  neat  prints,  each  carrying  on  its 
face  the  imprint  of  the  firm,  delivered  to  customers 
every  week,  was  the  best  kind  of  an  advertisement, 
besides  bringing  in  that  ready  cash  so  much  desired. 
Many  of  the  people  spending  the  Summer  at  the  hotels 
using  this  butter,  were  so  pleased  with  the  taste  that 
lingered  in  their  mouths  after  their  return  to  the  city, 
that  they  wanted  more  ;  they  also  wanted  fresh  eggs, 
etc.,  so  that  more  good-paying  customers  were  secured, 
and  trade  grew.  Few  cows  are  now  kept. 


Vegetables  as  Helpers. — There  was  a  demand 
from  the  hotels  and  villages  for  good,  fresh  vegetables. 
Much  of  the  farm  was  not  in  shape  to  raise  these,  but 
some  of  it  was  available,  and  most  of  it  naturally 
suited  to  this  purpose.  So  crops  of  peas,  beans, 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  sweet  corn  and 
other  vegetables  were  made  a  part  of  the  supplies,  and 
are  still  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  larger  part  of  these  will  be  dropped,  and 
fruits  and  hens  receive  most  attention. 

White  &  Rice  are  extensive  exhibitors  at  agricul¬ 
tural  fairs  in  their  vicinity.  To  prepare  for  these,  a 
large  assortment  is  necessary.  I  was  shown  a  block 
of  about  30  different  varieties  of  beets.  Other  plots 
comprised  nearly  all  the  different  varieties  of  other 
vegetables,  while  the  number  of  varieties  of  potatoes 
was  bewildering.  The  amount  secured  in  premiums 
on  these  is  quite  an  item,  considerable  advertising  is 
received,  and  most  of  the  vegetables  can  either  be  sold 
after  exhibiting,  or  are,  at  least,  available  for  feeding 
the  feathered  stock.  A  forcing-house  has  been  built 
for  starting  early  vegetable  and  flower  plants.  Several 
frames  were  used  to  carry  over  lettuce  for  early  mar¬ 
ket,  this  to  be  followed  by  radishes.  Numerous  smaller 
lines  of  work  aid  in  making  up  the  grand  total  needed 
to  keep  the  machine  running,  improve  the  farm  and 
put  out  the  trees  that  are  to  bear  the  future  crops  of 
fruit. 

Clearing  the  Way. — The  farm  couldn’t  all  be  im¬ 
proved  in  one  year.  One  old  pasture  after  another  was 
taken  up  and  put  through  the  renovating  process. 
Great  hedges  of  weeds  and  bushes  lined  the  numerous 
stone  walls.  These  were  cleared  away.  Huge  rocks 
and  smaller  stones  were  carted  from  the  fields.  Dyna¬ 
mite  was  used  on  such  as  were  too  large  to  handle 
otherwise.  Many  of  the  stone  walls  have  been  taken 
away  and  others  are  doomed.  Many  old-time  stone 
drains  are  found  here  and  there,  but  few  of  them  are 
in  working  order.  Great  quantities  of  the  stone  have 
been  used  in  making  stone  road,  and  this  has  proved 
such  a  good  object  lesson  that  much  more  of  this  road 
is  likely  to  be  built  in  a  country  which  formerly  knew 
none  of  it.  A  great  reservoir  has  been  built  of  stone 
under  the  barn,  which  is  filled  by  a  windmill  and  fur¬ 
nishes  water  enough  to  be  a  great  aid  to  the  garden 
in  a  dry  time.  The  water  is  also  piped  to  the  house, 
and  plans  are  made  to  have  it  so  arranged  that  no 
pumping  will  be  necessary.  Mr.  White  remarked  that 
few  farm  houses  have  such  an  arrangement,  but  it  is 
certain  that  most  of  them  should  have.  Quite  a  tract 
was  tile-drained  last  Fall,  and  whereas  the  crops  on 
this  piece  of  land  have  nearly  always  been  a  failure 
during  wet  seasons  heretofore,  it  has  produced  a  heavy 
crop  this  season,  more  than  enough  to  pay  all  the  cost 
of  the  work. 

Furnishing  Fertility.— The  first  crop  on  an  old 
pasture  is  corn.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  crops  for 
subduing  land.  The  grain  is  used  for  feeding  the 
poultry,  and  the  stalks  for  feeding  the  stock.  Some 
buckwheat  is  grown,  as  both  grain  and  straw  are 
needed  for  the  hens,  and  this  is  also  a  good  crop  to 
grow  for  subduing  land.  Chemical  fertilizers  are 
used  to  some  extent,  but  mostly  mixed  at  home. 
About  §100  worth  a  year  on  the  average,  or  a  little 
more,  covers  the  bill.  But  everywhere  is  sown  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  Not  a  foot  of  land  is  left  bare.  Mr.  Rice 
says  that  a  farmer  should  have  Crimson  clover  seed 
in  his  barn  the  same  as  he  has  flour  in  the  barrel  ;  it 
should  be  a  staple  article.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  Among  the  vegetables 
and  fruit  plants  it  is  scattered.  If  a  piece  of  ground 
is  cleared  of  potatoes  or  early  vegetables,  it  is  at  once 
seeded  to  Crimson  clover.  Among  some  of  the  latter 
is  also  scattered  turnip  seed,  the  turnips  to  furnish 
feed  for  the  hens.  Mr.  Rice  said  that  about  the  onty 
place  that  clover  isn't  sown  is  in  the  old  apple  or¬ 
chard.  From  one  piece  on  which  the  buckwheat  just 
in  bloom  was  about  waist  high  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  a  heavy  crop  of  Crimson  clover  had  been  taken. 
It  was  so  heavy  that  it  had  been  judged  better  to 
take  off  the  larger  part  of  it  for  hay,  but  the  remain¬ 
ing  stubble  and  the  roots  had  given  a  goodly  amount 
of  humus.  The  manure  from  the  horses,  cows  and 
hens  is  all  utilized. 

A  Glance  Around.— The  old  orchard  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  In  one,  the  hogs  pasture  and  do  the 
cultivating  ;  in  the  other,  experiments  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  number  of  different  varieties  of  cow 
peas.  One  plot  of  corn  looked  as  though  it  had  be¬ 
come  tired  of  life  ;  evidently,  it  would  amount  to  lit¬ 
tle  though  having  had  a  good  chance.  Mr.  Rice  said 
that  the  only  thing  he  could  think  of  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  was  too  deep  cultivation  close  to  the  rows,  which 
cut  off  the  feeding  roots.  A  lot  of  very  fine  potatoes 
were  shown  me  which  had  been  dug  from  a  plot 
planted  in  March,  which  had  afterwards  been  frozen 
hard.  The  neighbors  made  numerous  remarks  about 
planting  potatoes  in  the  Winter,  but  the  results  justi¬ 
fied  the  wisdom  of  early  planting.  More  potatoes  are 
planted  too  late  than  are  planted  too  early.  A  build- 
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ing  at  the  end  of  the  two  forcing-houses  contains 
the  furnace  in  the  cellar  and  two  incubators ;  a 
brooder  for  the  young  chicks  is  overhead,  a  place  for 
washing,  bunching  and  packing  vegetables  and  fruits; 
it  is,  also,  used  as  a  shop,  and  is,  apparently,  indispen¬ 
sable.  All  work  possible  is  done  by  home  labor.  The 
rule  is  to  buy  nothing  that  can  be  produced  at  home. 
This  saves  the  extra  expense  of  marketing,  freight, 
danger  of  loss,  etc.  It  seems  a  wise  thing  to  do.  I 
will  try  to  tell  a  little  something  about  the  hen  busi¬ 
ness  next.  F.  H.  v. 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Crimson  Clover  on  Grass. 

S.  P.  S.,  Higdon,  Ala.—  Last  Fall,  I  sowed  Crimson  clover  seed 
in  the  chaff  on  a  grass  plot  which  was  rather  thinly  set  with 
grass.  I  did  not  work  the  ground  any,  and  the  clover  made  a 
good  stand.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  Crimson  clover 
on  sod  to  be  turned  in  the  Spring  ? 

Ans. — Such  a  plan  might  work  in  Alabama  if  the 
seed  were  sown  in  a  wet  time.  It  would,  doubtless, 
sprout  and  grow.  We  rotice  that  the  seed  which  falls 
between  the  hills  of  corn  and  is  not  cultivated  in 
sprouts  about  as  well  as  that  which  is  worked  in  by 
the  cultivator.  It  is  in  the  shade,  however.  If  out  in 
the  hot  sun,  the  seed  would  be  killed  as  it  sprouted 
without  shelter.  The  grass  might  give  enough  shade, 
but  it  would  depend  largely  on  the  season. 

Plan  for  Hoghouse ;  Ailing  Pigs. 

O.  S.,  Huron  County,  Mich. — 1.  I  wish  to  build  a  hogpen  so  I 
can  keep  three  or  four  brood  sows  during  Winter.  I  also  wish  to 
feed  hogs  that  come  in  the  Fall  in  the  same  building.  I  wish  at 
one  side  a  place  or  room  to  cook  feed,  etc.  My  plan  is  to  build  of 
stone.  2.  I  have  lost  many  little  pigs  these  last  few  years  when 
they  are  8  to  15  days  old,  and  some  older  ones.  A  neighbor  claims 
that  the  trouble  is  black  teeth.  If  so,  is  there  any  remedy  for  it  ? 
3.  My  Poland-China  sow  had  a  litter  of  pigs  the  latter  part  of 
June.  When  they  were  about  12  days  old,  I  noticed  that  one  of 
them  was  losing  instead  of  gaining.  The  pig  was  all  scabby. 
If  we  washed  and  cleaned  it,  in  a  few  days  the  scab  was  there 
again.  Is  there  any  remedy  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

1.  In  devising  a  plan  for  a  boghouse,  several  points 
come  up  for  consideration  that  must  not  be  ignored. 
It  must  be  warm  and  dry  as  the  most  important  points; 
there  must,  also,  be  plenty  of  room  and  perfect 
ventilation.  O.  S.  docs  not  intimate  how  much  he 
wants  to  expend  on  such  a  building,  or  whether  he 
wants  it  to  be  one  or  two  stories  high.  I  submit  a 
plan  for  the  ground  floor  above  which,  if  it  suit,  he 
can  put  as  much  as  he  desires.  If  the  walls  are  stone, 
they  should  be  double,  or  in  other  words,  have  an  air- 
chamber  through  them.  This  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  dry  and  prevent  moisture  congealing  on  them. 
The  floor  to  such  a  building  should  be  cement,  and 
slope  slightly  from  the  center  to  the  outer  walls. 
As  I  have  the  plan,  the  building  is  48  x  26  feet,  and 
should  stand  east  and  west  the  long  way.  In  the 
south  wall  fronting  the  nests  and  feeding  pens  for  the 
sows  and  their  litters,  there  should  be  as  many  and  as 
large  windows  as  are  possible,  and  for  extremely  cold 
weather,  these  should  have  blinds.  The  feeding  alley 
is  three  feet  wide,  full  length  of  the  building.  The 
manure  alley  next  the  south  wall  is  four  feet  wide. 
The  next  pens  are  6x7  feet,  and  the  feeding  pens  the 
same  size.  If  the  manure  alley  is  a  few  inches  below 
the  floor,  it  will  be  that  much  better,  and  if  the  floors 
slope  a  little  towards  this  trench,  the  nests  and  feed¬ 
ing  floors  can  always  be  kept  dry.  As  a  further  help 
to  keep  them  dry,  the  sows  should  always  pass  from 
the  nest  room  around  into  this  alley  to  enter  the  feed¬ 
ing-room,  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  leave  their 
voidings  in  the  alley,  which  they  will  soon  learn  to  do. 

There  should  be  outside  pens  adjoining  the  south 
side  for  the  sows  and  pigs  to  take  exercise  in.  A 
6x  7-foot  stall  is  plenty  large  for  a  sow  to  farrow  in 
and  care  for  her  pigs  till  weaning  time.  When  the 
pigs  begin  to  eat,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  arrange 
the  doors  so  that  they  can  have  their  feed  first,  and 
let  the  sows  clean  up  after  them  when  they  have  their 
feed.  I  have  planned  for  four  sows  and  their  litters  ; 
they  should  produce  60  pigs  a  year  at  two  farrowings. 
He  will,  doubtless,  often  have  all  on  hand  at  the  same 
time  in  the  house,  but  the  first  or  older  lot  should  al¬ 
ways  be  ready  for  market  by  the  time  the  young 
things  are  a  month  old.  I  have  placed  doors  or  gate¬ 
ways  as  I  would  have  them  were  I  building  them,  and 
would,  probably,  want  more  of  them.  When  putting 
in  the  cement  floor,  post  holes  should  be  left  in  the 
floor  two  inches  deep,  or  else  iron  pins  should  be  set 
in  the  floor  to  set  the  posts  on.  I  would  advise  mak¬ 
ing  all  partitions  movable  and  interchangeable  as 


much  as  possible.  Then,  if  necessary  to  give  the 
floor  a  complete  scrubbing  and  cleansing,  it  can  be 
done.  For  the  destruction  of  disease  germs,  nothing 
equals  pure  air  and  sunlight,  and  if  the  partition  can 
be  moved  outdoors,  so  much  the  better. 

The  feed-room  or  floor  and  sleeping  quarters  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  for  30  hogs  till  they  weigh  upwards  of 
200  pounds  each.  The  partition  between  the  feeding 
floor  and  sleeping-room  should  be  movable,  and  the 
sleeping-room  just  large  enough  for  them  to  lie  singly 
on  the  floor.  This  will  prevent  overlaying  if  there  is 
no  wind  that  can  strike  them.  The  feeding  hogs 
must  also  have  an  outside  yard  for  them  to  take  exer¬ 
cise  in,  as  it  will  not  do  to  confine  either  the  sows, 
pigs  or  fat  hogs  on  the  cement  floor  long  at  a  time. 
If  putting-  up  such  a  building  for  my  own  use,  I  would 
make  the  lower  story  at  least  seven  feet  high,  and  the 
upper  large  enough  to  contain  a  goodly  store  of  feed. 
The  well  and  heating  apparatus  are  a  necessity  for 
such  a  house,  but  I  would  advise  O.  S.  to  give  the 
matter  of  cooking  careful  study  before  he  puts  in  ex¬ 
pensive  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  as  careful  ex¬ 
periments  in  their  results  do  not  encourage  cooking 
feed  for  hogs. 

2  and  3.  Pigs  may  have  black  teeth,  but  they  are 
not  the  cause  of  the  pig’s  death,  consequently  O.  S. 
must  look  for  some  other  cause.  My  judgment  is  that 
the  sows  are  fed  too  rich  food  and  that  their  milk  is 
not  right  for  the  pigs  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  take  it 
that  the  sows  and  pigs  do  not  have  the  exercise  they 
need.  In  years  gone  by,  I  have  lost  many  pigs  as  the 
Poland-China  sow  lost  hers,  and  I  know  now  that  the 
sows  were  fed  too  rich  and  too  much  food,  more  than 
the  systems  of  the  pigs  could  assimilate.  I  can  keep 
the  sows  in  fine  condition,  but  govern  the  amount  fed 
to  some  extent  by  the  number  of  pigs  in  the  litter.  I 
have  cured  pigs  afflicted  in  this  way  by  reducing  the 
feed  in  quantity  and  heating  nature,  and  washing  the 
pigs  with  buttermilk  in  which  was  put  a  quantity  of 
sulphur.  But  when  once  out  of  condition  in  that 


A,  Feeding  alley;  B,  Furnace;  S,  Slaughter  room;  W,  Well; 
P,  Sleeping  room  for  feeding  hogs;  O,  Feeding  room  for  feed¬ 
ing  hogs;  D,  Doors;  N,  Nests  for  brood  sows;  F,  Feed  room 
for  brood  sows;  M,  Manure  alley. 

way,  it  requires  a  long  time  to  get  them  back  to  a 
healthy,  growing  condition  again.  From  past  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  direction,  I  find  it  much  more  profit¬ 
able  to  avoid  the  cause. 

Another  Talk  About  Rams. 

J.  G.  H.,  Valley  Springs,  Ark. — I,  too,  am  in  the  ram  business.  I 
put  in  a  No.  5  two  years  ago,  had  to  use  300  feet  of  2-inch  drive 
pipe,  one-inch  discharge,  five  feet  fall,  water  to  be  carried  300 
feet  and  raised  25.  The  ram  is  level  but  works  spasmodically, 
runs  a  few  hours,  then  sticks.  I  have  a  spring  affording  75  gallons 
of  water  per  minute.  No  lack  of  water.  I  fear  that  I  have  my 
ram  too  far  from  the  spring,  and  have  too  much  water  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  pipe— too  much  weight  to  lift.  The  firm  of  whom  I  bought 
refuse  to  give  the  address  of  any  manufacturers,  and  try  to  tell 
me  how  to  arrange  my  ram;  but  I  have  worked  at  it  two  years, 
and  it  will  not  work.  It  has  cost  me  more  than  $100,  and  of  course, 
I  am  anxious  to  get  the  thing  going. 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  C.  SENDER. 

It  can  scarcely  be  possible  that  the  inquirer’s  ram  is 
so  poor  that  the  manufacturers  were  ashamed  to  put 
their  name  on  it.  If  J.  G.  H.  will  look  carefully,  he 
will  likely  find  the  name  of  the  maker  together  with 
his  address  cast  on  it,  probably  on  the  air  chamber. 
It  would  appear  that  his  ram  is  not  as  good  as  some 
others,  the  number  being  rather  high  for  the  different 
sizes  of  pipe  used.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  not  done 
his  part,  or,  rather,  he  has  overdone  it.  That  ram 
ought  to  elevate  between  75  and  100  gallons  of  water 
every  hour  to  the  small  elevation  of  25  feet.  He  need 
not  be  uneasy  about  the  weight  of  the  water  in  his 
discharge  pipe.  Possibly,  if  the  elevation  were  twice 
as  great,  consequently  the  weight  of  water  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  much  greater,  this  particular  ram  might 
give  better  satisfaction.  The  pressure  (a  different 
thing  from  weight)  of  the  water  in  the  discharge  pipe 
must  be  greater  than  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
water  at  flow  in  the  supply  pipe,  or  the  valve  under 
the  air-chamber  will  not  close  properly  and  the  ram 
will  stop  running.  Millions  of  pounds  of  water  in  the 
supply  pipe  cannot  budge  the  few  pounds  of  water  in 
the  minutest  discharge  pipe  beyond  the  level  of  the 
source,  except  when  the  two  valves  are  alternately 
opened  and  closed.  When  the  splash  valve  is  open, 
the  water  in  the  supply  pipe  rushes  out  with  a  velocity 


in  proportion  to  its  fall,  and  in  so  doing,  attains  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportionate  momentum.  When  this  valve  closes, 
the  acquired  momentum  and  not  the  weight  of  the 
water  forces  the  other  valve  open  and  causes  the  water 
to  rise  in  the  discharge  pipe.  This  is  the  foundation 
principle  of  the  hydraulic  ram,  and  when  not  properly 
understood  may  lead  to  trouble.  One  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is  that  he  will  have  to  make  a  break  in  his 
supply  pipe,  but  without  knowing  the  environments 
I  can  only  suggest  possible  ways. 

He  can  lead  the  water  in  a  large  pipe  (tile  will  do) 
on  a  level  so  as  not  to  decrease  the  fall  to  within  40  to 
50  feet  of  the  ram  into  a  reservoir,  cistern,  tank  or 
cask,  the  top  of  either  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  spring, 
and  use  this  point  as  the  base  of  supply.  Or  he  may 
lead  the  water  to  any  distance  down  grade  to  some 
sort  of  reservoir  within  50  feet  of  which  he  can  get  a 
fall  of  five  feet  or  more.  As  the  efficiency  of  a  ram 
increases  rapidly  with  an  increase  of  fall,  the  attempt 
should  always  be  made  to  gain  it,  but  information 
should  be  obtained,  if  not  possessed,  as  to  the  ap¬ 
proximate  length  of  supply  pipe.  It  will  not  do  to  go 
below,  neither  above  certain  limits,  as  J.  G.  H.  has 
done.  But  even  a  ram  very  properly  placed  may  often 
have  occasion  to  “stick”,  i.  e. ,  the  impetus  valve  may 
not  descend,  thereby  putting  an  end  to  the  momentum 
and  flow  of  water  at  the  same  time. 

Among  the  different  causes,  which  must  be  sought 
and  remedied,  the  following  are  the  most  common  : 
A  defective  washer  anywhere  about  the  ram,  or  the 
same  not  being  screwed  tight,  causing  a  leak  and  in¬ 
gress  of  air  ;  a  leak  from  any  cause  in  the  supply  pipe  ; 
also,  the  discharge  of  too  much  water  by  the  “  air 
sniff.”  Even  aleak  in  the  delivery  pipe  will  cause  the 
same  trouble.  But  it  is  just  as  easy  to  have  all  these 
things  right  as  to  have  them  wrong.  Is  there  “always’’ 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water?  If  so,  then  the  spring 
must  have  water  running  to  waste  besides  keeping 
the  two-inch  pipe  full.  Because  there  is  enough  water 
to  run  a  ram  for  a  time,  some  persons  think  they  have 
enough  for  always.  But  in  some  cases,  after  a  while 
the  water  runs  low,  air  enters  at  the  end  of  the  supply 
pipe,  and  the  ram  stops  with  the  impetus  valve  closed. 
By  the  time  the  owner  looks  into  the  matter,  there 
being  no  farther  escape  through  the  ram,  the  water 
rises  again  in  the  spring,  covers  the  pipe  completely, 
and  he  believes  himself  justified  in  swearing  that  the 
stoppage  was  not  due  to  lack  of  water.  Sometimes 
the  air  in  the  air-chamber  becomes  exhausted.  See 
that  a  fresh  supply  gets  in  occasionally. 

Pears  and  Potatoes  in  Texas. 

G.  S.  E.,  Ennis,  Texas. — I  have  a  pear  orchard  just  comiug  into 
bearing,  which  I  have  kept  well  cultivated  since  planting,  but  I 
have  been  told  by  several  that,  if  I  keep  cultivating  it  after  it 
comes  into  bearing,  it  will  die.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
proper  way  to  treat  it  is  to  let  the  weeds  and  grass  grow  and 
keep  them  mowed.  Which  is  the  proper  treatment?  Which  is 
the  best  early  Irish  potato  for  this  country  ?  I  don’t  like  the 
Triumph.  Which  is  the  best  late  potato,  and  where  can  good 
seed  be  had  next  Spring?  My  laud  is  sandy,  with  clay  subsoil. 
We  plant  potatoes  here  in  February  and  March. 

ANSWERED  BY  JAMES  NIMON. 

G.  S.  E.  may  continue  the  cultivation  of  bis  pear 
orchard  without  the  least  fear  of  doing  it  any  harm. 
Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  if  the  work  be  done  with 
proper  care  and  judgment,  the  trees  will  be  greatly 
benefited.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  the  land  is 
sandy  and  thin,  and  inclined  to  suffer  from  drought 
as  indicated.  If  the  orchard  were  located  on  very  rich, 
moist  soil,  and  inclined  to  make  too  rank  a  growth  at 
the  expense  of  fruitfulness,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
cease  cultivation  until  the  growth  of  the  trees  be¬ 
came  normal.  It  is  with  trees  and  plants  as  with  men 
and  animals — whatever  is  most  conducive  to  a  good, 
healthy  development  is  best,  either  extreme  is  danger¬ 
ous.  In  the  cultivation  of  an  orchard,  as  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  any  crop,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
display  of  good  judgment. 

The  most  popular  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  po¬ 
tato  in  Texas  to-day  is  the  Triumph,  bringing  in  the 
northern  markets,  when  shipped  as  an  early  potato, 
from  five  to  ten  cents  a  bushel  more  than  any  other 
kind.  This  is  owing  more  to  its  uniform  size  and 
good  shipping  qualities.  The  table  or  eating  quality 
of  the  Triumph  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ohio,  Rose, 
Michigan  and  other  varieties  of  that  class,  all  of 
which  do  well  here,  and  seed  of  which  can  usually  be 
secured  from  any  of  our  seedsmen.  Late  maturing 
varieties  are  seldom  a  success  here.  Instead  of  grow¬ 
ing  late  potatoes,  we  grow  two  crops  of  the  early 
kinds.  The  first  crop  is  planted  in  February  or  March 
and  harvested  about  June  1.  The  second  crop  is 
planted  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  August  and 
harvested  in  December,  using  for  seed  the  unmarket¬ 
able  part  of  the  first  crop. 


Peat  for  Bedding. — F.  H.,  Ludlow,  Vt  —Peat  moss  is  imported 
into  this  country  for  bedding,  and  was  formerly  used  in  large 
quantities.  The  kind  that  is  imported,  we  believe,  is  not  found 
in  this  country.  This  peat  moss  is  usually  sold  by  dealers  in  hay 
and  grain.  Many  who  formerly  used  it  now  use  baled  shavings 
instead. 
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FINE  JAPAN  PLUM  SEEDLINGS. 


We  have  received  the  following-  notes 
from  C.  G.  Bushnell,  of  Centerbrook, 
Conn.,  dated  August  6. 

I  send  you  a  little  box  of  seedling  plums  from 
Abundance  pits.  The  tree  from  •which  the  pits 
were  taken  was  surrounded  by  as  many  as  20  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds— European,  American  and  Japan. 
Standing  nearest  it  was  an  Ogon,  and  as  most  of 
the  seedlings  show  either  red  or  yellow,  it  would 
seem  .as  though  they  might  be  crossed  with  that 
variety.  The  exception  to  this  is  the  No.  2  sent 
you.  All  are  earlier  than  Abundance,  No.  3  being 
the  earliest  of  those  sent.  The  trees  are  five 
rears  old  next  Spring,  and  have  borne  the  last 
three  years.  Even  this  year  when  there  is  very 
little  fruit,  they  are  loaded.  I  send  them  to  you, 
not  because  they  are  the  best  plums  that  there 
are,  but  to  show  what  we  may  hope  for  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  Japan  plums,  not  only  with  themselves, 
but  with  native  and  European  varieties. 

The  plums  were  received  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Most  of  them  tvere  as  good  in 
quality  as  the  best  Japan  plums  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  and  all  of  them 
superior  to  stick  varieties  as  Ogon  and 
Willard.  No.  1  averages  as  large  as  Sat- 
suma.  It  is  nearly  round  with  a  distinct 
suture.  The  color  is  crimson  upon  a  yel¬ 
low  ground  ;  skin  firm,  flesh  yellowish, 
very  juicy,  pits  small  and  nearly  free. 
In  quality,  it  is  fully  as  good  as,  if  not 
better  than,  the  Abundance.  No.  2  is 
longer  than  broad.  Suture  obscure.  The 
color  of  the  skin  is  a  dark  purple,  flesh 
purple,  growing  yellowish  towards  the 
free  pit.  The  flesh  is  exceedingly  juicy, 
tender  and  rich.  No.  3  is  round  with  an 
obscure  suture,  not  quite  so  large  as  No. 
2  and  about  1  %  inch  in  diameter.  Color 
yellow,  sprinkled  with  crimson  dots. 
Flesh  yellow,  exceedingly  juicy  and 
somewhat  sweeter  than  the  Abundance. 
No.  4  seems  much  like  No.  3. 

We  are  glad  to  have  received  these 
splendid  plums,  showing,  as  they  do, 
what  we  may  hope  for  from  raising  seed¬ 
lings  of  our  best  varieties  of  Japan 
plums  or  from  crosses  with  native  and 
foreign  kinds . 

The  Butler  &  Jewell  Co.,  of  Crom¬ 
well,  Conn.,  sent  us  a  little  box  of  the 
Kerr  Japan  plum,  the  first  that  we  have 
seen  of  this  variety.  They  were  about 
the  size  of  the  Ogon,  or  about  IK  inch 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  yellow  color  with 
pointed  tip.  The  Company  “considers 
it  of  quite  indifferent  quality  and  not 
worthy  of  general  dissemination.  It 
ripens  in  Cromwell  with  or  a  little  be¬ 
fore  Abundance.”  .Judging  by  these 
specimens  of  the  Kerr,  we  fully  agree 
with  the  Company  that  the  variety  is  not 
vvorthy  of  dissemination . 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
alluding  to  what  we  said  on  page  546 
about  the  Bagnard  blackberry,  writes  : 
“  I  have  been  growing  it  for  years  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  best  I  have  ever  tested.  It  seems 
as  hardy  as  Snyder,  far  superior  in  qual¬ 
ity,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  more  gen- 
er  illy  grown.” . 

The  Fobdhook  Fancy  Tomato. — Mr. 
E.  C.  Green,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  finds  this 
new7  variety  among  the  earliest  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  remarkable  in  several  respects. 
The  leaf  is  different  from  that  of  any 
other  tomato  he  has  raised,  being  of  a 
deep  green  color,  sharply  pointed  and 
cleft.  This  is  very  well  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration,  Fig.  291.  The  tomatoes  are 
alwrays  smooth  and  handsome,  usually 
borne  in  clusters,  solid  and  of  a  bright 
red  color.  The  plants  are  so  strong  and 
erect  in  growth  as  to  need  very  little 
support.  This  variety  wras  introduced 
by  W.  A.  Burpee  &  Co.  the  present  sea¬ 
son.  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  in  his  “  Bee  Glean¬ 
ings,”  says  that  it  is  “  the  handsomest 
tomato  plant  the  w7orld  ever  saw.” 

We  ought  not  to  judge  this  or  any 
other  newcomer  tomato  as  grown  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  this  cold,  wet,  humid  sea¬ 
son.  As  compared  with  other  kinds  on 
trial,  it  is  not  particularly  early.  The 


plants  are  bushes  rather  than  vines,  re¬ 
sembling  the  Tomato  de  laye,  two  to 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  exces¬ 
sively  crinkled — blistered,  so  to  say,  and 
of  a  very  dark  green  color.  The  fruit  is 
borne  low,  so  that  it  helps  to  hold  the 
plants  upright.  It  is  of  medium  size 
only,  nearly  round,  smooth  and  solid. 
The  color  is  a  medium  red.  The  toma¬ 
toes  do  not  thus  far  (August  15)  crack. 
Owing  to  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  Ford- 
hook  Fancy,  its  thick  stems  and  short 
laterals,  the  plants  may  be  set  nearer  to 
one  another,  by  one-half,  than  those  of 
ordinary  varieties . 

A  single  plant  of  anew  canna,  named 
Pandora,  was  sent  to  us  by  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  with  whom  it 
originated.  It  is  of  the  so-called  or¬ 
chid  class  and,  in  so  far  as  the  wrriter  is 
informed,  it  has  no  equal.  The  outer 
petals  are  very  broad  and  large,  meas¬ 
uring  over  three  inches  long,  and  twro 
inches  in  width.  The  color  of  the  petals 
is  different  from  any  other  canna  we 
have  seen,  being  of  a  rich  golden  orange, 
mingled  with  lines  of  crimson,  the 
innermost  petal  being  partly  yellow. 
The  fully  open  flower  measures  fully 
five  inches.  The  plant  is  at  this  time 
less  than  three  feet  high,  having  been 
dwarfed,  probably,  by  the  uncongenial 
weather  of  the  season.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  dark  purple  color,  narrow,  and  of  me¬ 
dium  length.  We  find  this  canna  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  novelties  in  Henry  A. 
Dreer’s  catalogue  (Philadelphia,  Pa.)  It 
is  there  said  that  this  variety  grows  to 
the  height  of  six  feet . 

We  are  sorry  to  report  that  the  leaves 
of  our  .Japan  Chestnut  trees  are  being 
blighted  by  mildew  ;  just  what  the  fun¬ 
gus  is,  we  do  not  at  present  know.  At 
a  little  distance,  they  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  scorched.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is,  thus  far,  confined  to  grafted 
Japans.  The  seedlings,  of  which  we 
have  25  or  more,  are  not  as  yet  affected. 
The  Paragon  trees  are  bearing,  as  usual, 
an  immense  crop  of  nuts . 

Under  date  of  August  17,  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  write  us  as 
follows : 

The  Agnes  Emily  Carman  rose  was  excellent 
this  year;  if  it  does  as  well  in  other  places  as  it 
does  here,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  it  in  the 
future.  It  flowers  abundantly  and  continues  in 
bloom  a  long  time.  The  color  is  good. 

We  think  Aglaia  (Yellow  Rambler)  and  Thalia 
are  going  to  be  valuable.  The  former  is  yellow 
only  in  bud  and  when  half  open;  afterwards  it  is 
white,  but  it  is  flue,  nevertheless,  vigorous  and 
tloriferous;  the  latter  has  daisy-like  flowers  and 
is  very  ornamental . 

Last  July,  we  stated  in  this  column 
that,  though  the  flowers  of  the  Crimson 
Rambler  rose  were  without  odor,  bees 
were  especially  fond  of  them.  The  an¬ 
thers  were  unusually  large,  and  it  was 
their  pollen  that  the  bees  sought. 

Mr.  Gravelton,  of  Wayne  County,  Mo., 
writes  that  he  budded  the  Crimson 
Rambler  upon  Manetti  stock,  and  that 
the  flowers  were  “  exquisitely  perfumed, 
the  odor  being  that  of  the  wild  rose.”  If 
the  buds  he  inserted  in  Manetti  stock 
were  true  Crimson  Ramblers,  the  “ex¬ 
quisite  perfume  ”  must  have  been  caused 
by  the  Manetti.  Certain  it  is  that  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  when  on  its 
own  roots  are  odorless  or  nearly  so . 

A  SUBSCRIBER  living  in  Wheeling,  Va. , 
writes  us  under  date  of  August  18,  as 
follows  ; 

I  have  14  plants  of  the  Mexican  June  corn 
planted  later  than  yours.  The  tallest  measured 
13  feet  9  inches  to-day. 

The  adventitious,  or  aerial,  roots  of 
the  monster  stalks  of  this  corn  are  most 
interesting.  We  shall  later  endeavor  to 
illustrate  the  sturdy  support  thus  given 
to  the  monster  stalks.  Most  tall-grow¬ 
ing  varieties  send  out  aerial  roots,  but 
we  have  seen  none  so  strong  and  numer¬ 
ous  as  those  of  the  Mexican  June . 

There  has  been  so  much  wet  weather 
that  corn  lodges,  or  partially  so,  from 
the  effects  of  light  winds  that,  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  dry  season,  would  not  lodge  it  at 
all.  A  city  farmer  near  us  whose  field 
of  five  acres  of  corn,  planted  too  close, 


was  lodged  more  than  the  corn  of  other 
fields,  asked  one  of  the  Rural  hands  if  it 
would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  “  cut  off  the 
tops.”  The  corn  being  a  late  variety, 
was  not  yet  in  silk . 

We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any 
of  our  readers  who  are  trying  the  new 
tomato,  Livingston’s  Honor  Bright.  To 
the  writer  it  seems  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  and  valuable  varieties  ever  tried  in 
the  Rural  Grounds.  We  shall  tell  about 
it  later.  We  fancy  that  Honor  Bright 
has  come  to  stay,  and  that  it  will  not 
disgrace  its  excellent  name . 

The  New  Wichuraiana-Tea  Hybrids. 
— The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  nursery  firm,  inquiring,  in  a  con- 
(' Continued  on  next  pope.) 


Pimples 

Are  the  danger  signals  of  impure  blood. 
They  show  that  the  stream  of  life  is  in 
bad  condition,  that  health  is  in  danger 
of  wreck.  Clear  the  track  by  taking 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  the  blood  will 
be  made  pure,  complexion  fair  and 
healthy,  and  life’s  journey  pleasant  and 
successful.  Remember 

Hood’S  Spari?la 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  SI ;  six  for  $0 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  indigestion,  biliousness. 


For  the  best  in  the  nursery  line,  both  in 

FRUITS  AND  ORNAMENTALS 

and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times,  consult 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  II,  Palnesville,  Ohio. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Catalogues  free. 


PEACH 

APPLE 

PEAR 


T  r  e  e  S  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS.H, BLACK,  SON&CO., 

Village  Nurseries, 
niQHTSTOWN ;  N.  J. 


Pot  Grown 
Strawberry  Plants 

will  bear  crop  next  season.  Fruit  trees, 
celery,  cabbage  plants,  etc. — everything 
in  the  nursery  line.  Send  your  address  for 
our  free  Summer  and  Autumn  catalogue. 


T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box—,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Potash 

is  as  necessary  to  plants  as 
bread  is  to  man.  Some  crops 
need  more  Potash  than  others, 
but  none  can  do  without  it. 

The  character  of  soils  must 
also  be  considered,  some  soils 
being  more  deficient  in  plant 
food  (Potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen)  than  others. 

Every  farmer  should  read 
our  pamphlets  containing  full 
particulars  of  the  large  number 
of  experiments  made  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  with  fertilizers  on 
different  soils  and  crops. 

These  pamphlets  can  be  had  free  on  application. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Profits 


of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  C.'ops  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  for  “ Home  Mixing .” 


I  Want  Clover 


Must  be  second 
crop  —  bright, 
sweet  and  free  from  Timothy  or  Fall  grass.  State 
quantity  and  price,  delivered  Philadelphia,  baled. 

C.  E.  WHITE,  Station  V,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Primonn  PI ftunr—1>(XJ0  bu.  home-grown  Crimson 
UllllloUII  UlUVcl  Clover  Seed  for  Sale. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Jones  Wheats. 

My  wheats  are  noted  for  strong  straw,  large  yield, 
and  are  the  most  popular  and  profitable  grown.  New 
Light  Amber  Longberry  has  a  record  of  54!4  bushels. 
Originator  of  Early  Arcadian,  Diamond  Grit,  Genesee 
Giant,  Bearded  Winter  Fife,  Early  Red  Clawson, 
and  others.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  N.  JONES.  Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Mdsof  Delaware  Peach 

#25.  per  1000.  Trees  and  plants  of  new  and  old 
sorts  jn  assortment  at  lowest  prices.  Catalogue 

FREE.  MYEIt  A  SON,  lirldgevllle,  l>eL 


BRIDGEMANS 


Dawson’s  Gold  Chaff  Seed  Wheat  for  Sale. 

Yields  60  bushels  per  acre.  Price,  $1.25  per  bushel. 
Bags  free.  ,J.  H.  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Caro,  Mich. 


Danish  Ball  Cabbage  “SSTSailS'pT, 

pound  prepaid.  T.  G.  ASHMEAD,  Williamson,  N.Y 


DflTTCn  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Price-List 
lU  I  I  LU  free.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


CATALOGUE  OF 

Bulbs  and  Seeds 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 


nc  A  PL|  TREES,  3e.  All  kinds  of  stock  cheap. 
iLnUn  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


Prices  low.  Fall  catalogue  free. 
Established  1809.  150  acres. 

The  gko.  A.  sweet  Nursery  Co 
Box  1005,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


37  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


I  Ilf  1 1  I  make  low  prices  on  Bismarck  Apple 
TV  ILL  Trees  (genuine);  Iceberg  Blackberry 
(fine  plants):  Imp'd  Filbert  Nut  (new),  and  a  general 
line  of  nursery  stock.  C.  L.  YATES.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BULBS  SEEDS  PLANTS 


AlAiaf  is  the  time  to  plant  bulbs  for  winter  and  spring  flowering.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
NIIIM  seed  down  for  pasturage,  hay  or  lawn.  Now  is  the  time  to  procure  plants  for 
■■  home  adornment.  The  best  in  each  class  is  fully  described  in  our  magnificent 
AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  mailed  FREE  on  application. 


HENRY  A.  DREER  ,  7,4  PHILADELPmApPA?EET 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

i  >  r>nn  m  mauuiuc 


STABS  Trail  Book 

WVljQLKI  Millions  of  market  sot 
old  &  new:  Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da¬ 
vis:  Slbsrta;  Red  June  Jap — EVERYTHING. 


free,  write  quick,— «  a  marvel  of  We  PAY  FREIGHT 


exact  orchard  information ;»  line 
colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  IOC  photos. 

hi li  impoMibl*. 


LOUISIANA,  MO 
:  SUrk,tM». 
i  lockfMrt,  HI. 
DassvMla,  I.Y. 


POTATOES 
TRUCK 
CORN 
OATS 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 
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R  U  R  A  LI  S  MS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

fidential  way,  as  to  our  “  real  ”  opinion 
about  the  “  New  Race  of  Roses  ”  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  515.  The  inquiry  showed 
a  strong  suspicion  that  the  note  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  an  advertisement  of  the  origin¬ 
ator  of  the  roses  under  consideration. 

We  have  but  to  say  that  Mr.  Manda 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  notice 
until  he,  like  our  correspondent,  saw  it 
in  Ruralisms.  It  is  the  farthest  from 
the  object  of  this  department  to  adver¬ 
tise  anything,  as  most  of  our  readers  and 
good  friends  well  know. 

The  representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
who  wrote  the  note  is  a  rose  enthusiast  ; 
an  enthusiast  who  has  been  watching 
these  roses  with  intense  interest,  and 
who  believes  that,  with  the  present 
stage  of  liking  on  all  hands  for  plants 
that  can  be  used  as  decorative  trailers, 
or  for  covering  with  a  mantle  of  green¬ 
ery  any  objectionable  feature  in  public 
or  private  grounds,  these  roses  will  prove 
as  useful  and  popular  as  they  are  free- 
growing,  free  blooming  and  beautiful. 
Not  all  of  them  have  the  highest  beauty, 
as  individual  blooms  ;  but  at  least  two 
of  them  are  very  beautiful  at  their  best, 
the  single,  Jersey  Beauty,  particularly 
so  Gardenia  is  pronounced  by  the 
Florists’  Exchange  (a  number  of  whose 
leading  men  have  studied  the  flowers  and 
plants)  “  a  grand  rose  for  any  purpose 
while  its  verdict  as  to  Jersey  Beauty  is 
that  it  is  “  a  great  acquisition  to  roses.” 
Our  own  representative  considers  these 
roses  far  ahead  of  any  “Rambler”  yet 
seen. 

As  to  their  value  for  matting  the 
ground  to  cover  any  given  surface,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  some  shoots  are  25 
feet  long,  and  the  original  plant  of  Jer¬ 
sey  Beauty,  now  four  years  old,  fully 
covers  a  space  of  240  square  feet,  and  has 
thrown,  during  the  present  season  to 
date  (August  23)  50  new  canes.  On  July 
16  of  this  year,  American  Gardening  de¬ 
scribed  the  same  plant  as  then  having 
thrown  38  new  growths ;  and  this  ad¬ 
vance  may  well  show  of  what  the  variety 
is  capable. 

All  the  plants  were  moved  from  a 
sandy  bank,  two  years  ago,  to  their 
present  position  on  a  sandy  level,  not 
quite  so  dry.  The  soil  is  naturally  only 
fair  (they  call  it  poor)  but  fertilizers  are, 
of  course,  made  to  do  their  full  duty . 

Luther  Burbank  has  made  the  cross¬ 
ing  and  cultivation  of  roses  one  of  his 
specialties.  Among  75,000  seedlings,  he 
has  finally  chosen  one  that  he  was  will¬ 
ing  should  bear  his  name.  Half  a  dozen 
plants  were  sent  to  us  the  past  Spring 
by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  who  purchased  the  entire 
stock.  The  first  season  is  quite  too  soon 
to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
any  rose.  Kotes  of  progress,  however, 
are  always  in  order. 

These  little  plants  began  to  bloom 
early  in  June,  and  have  continued  to 
bloom  ever  since.  At  this  time  (August 
24),  there  are  few  other  roses  in  bloom 
except  the  Fairy  roses — Clothilde  Sou- 
pert  leading  them.  The  Burbank  roses 
are  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
petals  are  all  incurved,  so  that  while  the 
rose  is  not  very  “  double,”  the  stamens 
and  pistils  are  well  concealed  until  the 
petals  fall.  The  color  thus  far  is  a  live¬ 
ly,  clean  pink,  with  suspicions  of  a 
lighter  color  mingled.  The  color  is 
pleasing  even  up  to  the  fall  of  the  petals. 
The  odor  is  daintily  that  of  the  wild 
rose.  The  claim  is  made  by  the  intro¬ 
ducers  that  the  Burbank  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  that  the  plants  continue  to 
bloom  until  stopped  by  “heavy  frosts.” 
A  further  claim  is  made  that  it  is  “  the 
freest-flowering  rose  in  cultivation.  ”  An¬ 
other  season,  at  least,  will  be  required 
before  the  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
can  criticise  these  claims . 

The  Rev.  Theo.  Hartwig,  of  Bangor, 
Wis.,  gives  some  needed  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Loganberry,  Gault  Ever- 
bearing  raspberry  and  the  Raspberry- 


strawberry,  called  forth  by  Ruralisms 
of  July  30.  The  Loganberry  was  plant¬ 
ed  during  the  Spring  of  1896.  It  bore 
about  two  quarts  to  the  bush  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  berries  were  maroon-colored, 
of  fine  flavor,  luscious  and  melting,  a 
large  per  cent  being  double.  The  ber¬ 
ries  were  larger  than  any  blackberry  he 
ever  saw.  Last  year,  he  covered  the 
bushes  with  two  inches  of  soil  as  a  Win¬ 
ter  protection.  They  “  came  out  green 
to  the  tips  this  Spring.”  The  Logan¬ 
berry  has  not  fruited  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  because  the  plants  were  too 
severely  cut  back  by  the  Winters.  We 
shall  try  the  soil  protection  next  Win¬ 
ter,  since  the  Loganberry  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  a  real  acquisition.  Thus  far  it  has 
shown  no  trace  of  anthracnose,  from 
which  disease  all  of  our  raspberries  suf¬ 
fer  more  or  less.  The  vines  of  our  plants 
have  made  a  growth  this  season  of  from 
six  to  10  feet,  trailing  upon  the  soil  like 
those  of  the  Lucretia  dewberry.  Does 
Mr.  Hartwig  allow  his  vines  to  rest  upon 
the  soil  or  does  he  provide  supports  ? 

Mr.  Hartwig  says  that  the  Gault,  set 
out  during  the  Spring  of  last  year,  bore 
about  half  a  quart  to  the  bush.  The 
berries  were  in  every  way  superior  to 
those  of  Older  or  Gregg,  and  were  the 
earliest  of  any  of  his  kinds  to  ripen. 
The  Gault  with  him,  as  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  is  not  everbearing. 

Mr.  Hartwig  fully  agrees  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.  that  the  Raspberry-strawberry 
is  a  worthless  plant . 

Mb.  Hartwig  asks :  “Would  you  rec¬ 
ommend  Fall-planting  for  evergreens  ?” 
Doubtless  he  alludes  to  hardy  coniferous 
trees. 

No,  we  prefer  Spring,  especially  if  the 
trees  to  be  transplanted  are  of  consider¬ 
able  size — two  feet  or  more.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  with  little  trees,  say  six  inches 
high — Blue  spruce,  Douglas  spruce,  Blue 
fir,  arbor-vitae,  etc. — planted  late  in  the 
Fall,  is  before  our  readers.  About  200 
were  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  two 
years  ago,  about  November  1,  by  Robert 
Douglas  &  Sons,  of  Waukegan,  Ill. 
They  were  sent  by  mail.  They  were  not 
protected  during  the  Winter  in  any  way. 
All  lived  and  are  now  growing  thriftily. 


Notes  on  a  Wheei..— Mr.  C.  E.  Hunn,  of  the 
Cornell  Station,  showed  me  over  the  fruit  farm. 
There  is  not  much  of  a  crop  of  fruit,  still  many 
of  the  plum  trees  are  well  loaded.  Mr.  Hunn  is 
enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  Clyman,  both  in 
growth  of  tree  and  in  quality  of  fruit.  Marshall 
and  Brandywine  strawberries  were  commended. 
He  seemed  surprised  when  I  praised  Lovett,  but 
said  that,  if  I  have  a  10,000-quart  variety,  I  would 
better  stick  to  it.  He  will  have  about  400  crossed 
seedlings  in  fruit  next  year.  He  thinks  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  furnish  quality  for  the  general  mar¬ 
ket.  Bakers  can  buy  Ben  Davis  apples,  store 
them  in  the  cellar  like  potatoes,  and  next  Sum¬ 
mer  they  will  make  a  10-cent  pie  as  well  as  an¬ 
other.  If  you  can  work  up  a  limited  market  with 
the  consumer,  quality  is  to  be  sought,  otherwise 
not;  quantity  is  the  desideratum.  It  is  unwise 
for  them  to  continue  clean  culture  in  their  or¬ 
chard,  as  the  recent  heavy  rains  have  washed 
it  badly.  He  showed  me  some  plots  in  which  the 
students  are  conducting  experiments.  “They 
watch  developments  and  draw  their  own  con¬ 
clusions,  which  are  generally  very  crude  and  of 
little  value.  Of  course,  it  gives  them  a  degree, 
and  once  in  a  while,  we  find  a  man  of  real  abil¬ 
ity.  We  can  give  them  the  theory,  but  practical 
experience  is  the  best  educator.”  After  all,  is 
the  failure  to  acquire  a  college  education  so 
great  a  loss  as  it  seems,  if  one  will  use  the  means 
of  self-culture  so  readily  obtainable  by  all  who 
may  desire  them  ?  o.  a.  p. 


To  give  every  farmer  an  opportunity  to  test  the  mer 
Its  of  The  Ohio  Faiimkk—  a  large  20-pnge  weekly- 
the  Greatest  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  journal  of  Amer¬ 
ica— we  will  send  it  on  trial  every  week  from  the 
date  the  order  is  received  to  Jan.  1,  1899—20  weeks— 

For  Only  20  Cents, 

and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  20  cents 
you  ever  Invested,  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Only  One  Cent. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  send¬ 
ing  their  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  which 
will  cost  but  one  cent. 

TixK  Ohio  Farmer  premium  list  will  also  be  sent 
with  each  order,  also  with  each  sample  copy. 
Address  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McRELTT 
Pitisburgli. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

f  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN  l 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY  .  , 

Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  Louisvillo. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


i  St.  Louis. 


MANY  of  the  “  mixtures  ” 
branded  and  sold  as  Pure 
White  Lead  contain  little  if  any 
White  Lead,  but  are  zinc  and 
barytes.  Barytes  is  used  because 
it  is  cheap,  not  because  it  has  any 
value  as  paint. 

Protect  yourself  by  using 
brands  which  are  genuine  and 
made  by  the  old  Dutch  process. 
See  list  of  genuine  brands. 


National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  Si.,  New  York. 


Perfect  Farm'Fence- 

steel  wire.  Top  au<l  bottom  win 


Made  of  best  doubly 
r  _  annealed  galvanized 
steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom  wires  No.  ft.  All  other 
wires  No.ll.  We  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  in  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market — lienee  more 
strength  and  durability.  Our. 

I  nnn  If  ni»*(entirely  new  feature  I 
LUUp  IVIIUIpatented),  provides’ 
perfect  expansion  ami  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  It  tight  at  all  temper¬ 
atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  each 
foot  of  the  fence  is,  in  effect,  the 
same  as  placing  one  coll  of  a  spiral  spring  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT.  Our  Loop  (%rTD 
Knots  make  the  fence  plainly  visible  and  impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give.  Loop  knot. 

It  is  Hog-tight  and  Bull  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  Injuring  them  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  introductory  order.  Reliable  farmer  agents  wanted  in 
every  township.  8end  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


Galvan • 
Ixed 
<  Steel 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
i.  to  be  the  most ' 
powerful  and 
lurable  made. 

I  Wo  have  every- 
’  thing  the  farmer  ( 
needs  In  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  snd 
Pumps, 

>  Gutters,  Grinders,  1 
Shelters,  etc. 


P?mpijic°  MILLS; 

Appleton  Mfg.  Go • 

;  27  Fargo  St. BA  TA  VIA,  ILL. 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
DEEP  0B  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  TOR  catalogue 
ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS.  ITHACA. N.Y. 


GALVANIZED 


STEEL  TANKS, 


Built  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes  for  the  Farm, 
Dairy,  Creamery  and 
Manufacturing  Plant. 
Large  sizes  for  storage 
of  water  or  oil,  can  be 
shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  your  order  for 
what  you  want,  or  write 
for  catalogue. 

AMERICAN 
STEEL  TANK  CO., 

MI8IIAWAKA,  IND. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
PreBsea,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

1  1  (I  W  WatAV  Wf  .  UwawnaA.  IV 


FIre-Weather-LlghtnIng  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

Penn  Metal  Celling  &  Rooting  Co.,  Ltd.,  Philadelphia 


OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  BlnghamtoA,  N.Y. 

Good  Agents  Wanted  In  nnoconpied  territory. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE 

Makes  W 
Fence  that 
Up.”  Cannot 
Get  his  1896  catalogue, 
tells  all  about  The  Bel 
6  Farm  Fence  Made. 

|  W,  J.  ADAM, 


There  Are 
Millions 

4  of  people  who  have  no 
\  place  for  a  fence,  but 

it  you  are 
one  who  has 
It  will  pay 

you  to  write  us. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


PEACE  WANTED. 

The  “Tranquillity  Stock  Farm,”  at  Alamnchy, 
New  Jersey,  has  ft.  They  use  only  Page  Fence— 
It  sallee  or  more.  We  sell  this  peace  maker. 

PASS  WOTKH  WISE  FENCE  00.,  Adrian,  Mick. 


A  PORTABLE  HARNESS 
SHOP. 

This  is  simply  a  strong1  chest,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  good  knife,  an  adjustable  sew¬ 
ing  awl  haft,  a  saddler’s  straight  awl,  a 
saddler’s  bent  awl,  a  wrench,  a  paper  of 
harness  needles,  a  hall  of  linen  harness 
thread,  a  ball  of  shoemaker’s  wax,  a  box 
of  bifurcated  rivets,  with  a  “set”  for 
holding  rivet  while  you  drive  it  in,  and 


SHOP  CLOSED  WITH  CLAMP &T00LS 
- =  PACKED  iNSIDE.  = — 


a  file,  suitable  for  mending  harness.  The 
clasp  for  holding  the  harness  fastens 
into  the  socket  shown  on  one  end  of  the 
box.  Every  man  who  has  a  harness  to 
mend  will  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
set  of  tools.  Price  $2,  or  we  will  send  it 
free  for  a  club  of  four  new  subscriptions 
at  $1  each,  or  for  two  new  subscriptions 
and  81  extra. 

The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkk,  New  York. 
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THE  BUSINESS  NAMIERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

BStViJSS?"’ 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  lOyj  franc3. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,n  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  meacB  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1898. 


According  to  the  tariff  rates  at  present  promul¬ 
gated,  which  are  subject  to  change,  butter,  butterine 
and  oleomargarine  are  to  enter  Porto  Rico  after  pay¬ 
ing  a  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound,  while  the  same 
products  pay  a  duty  of  1  8-10  cent  a  pound  in  enter¬ 
ing  Cuba.  Spanish  laws  charged  six  cents  a  pound  on 
butter,  while  butterine  was  not  permitted  to  enter  at 
all.  The  reign  of  freedom  and  equality,  in  Cuba 
Libre,  is  to  include  the  introduction  of  butterine 
upon  the  same  terms  as  honest  butter. 

© 

Milk  dealers  in  that  part  of  Greater  New  York  ly¬ 
ing  on  L  ng  Island  have  been  notified  that  they  must 
secure  a  permit  from  the  Hoard  of  Health.  Many  of 
such  dealers  keep  their  own  cows,  and  contend  that 
this  fact  enables  them  to  guarantee  that  their  milk  is 
clean  and  pure.  They  pay  taxes  and  object  to  paying 
the  fee  for  a  license.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to 
expect  farmers  to  pay  for  a  license  if  they  submit  to  a 
fair  inspection  of  their  herds  and  premises.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  a  license,  as  such  things  are  man¬ 
aged  in  New  York,  would  guarantee  a  purer  quality 
of  milk  ! 

a 

One  of  the  city  ordinances  of  Chicago  forbids  the 
covering  of  fruit  baskets  with  red  tarletan,  on  the 
ground  that  this  illusive  veiling  gives  unripe  fruit  an 
appearance  of  fictitious  ripeness.  It  is  naturally 
annoying  to  a  purchaser  to  remove  the  rosy  halo  from 
a  small  basket  of  peaches,  only  to  discover  that  they 
are  in  the  same  condition  as  the  peach  of  emerald  hue 
that  caused  so  much  anguish  as  related  in  a  certain 
familiar  song.  So  far,  it  has  been  hard  to  enforce 
this  ordinance,  but  its  existence  causes  commission 
men  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  shippers  who  use  the 
red  covering,  and  its  use  must  finally  disappear. 

0 

Many  large  railway  lines  have  strict  rules  prohibit¬ 
ing  men  from  drinking  intoxicants  while  on  duty,  and 
in  consequence  a  man  who  is  an  habitual  drinker  has 
little  chance  to  obtain  employment  upon  any  railway. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  roads  get  better  service,  and 
the  men  are  better  off  financially.  A  Chicago  rail¬ 
way  official  says  that  this  influence  has  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  ranks,  but  has  reached  many  of  the 
higher  officials.  Some  of  these  have  discontinued 
carrying  liquors  on  their  private  cars,  feeling  that  so 
long  as  they  did  this  they  could  not  expect  subordi¬ 
nates  to  be  strictly  temperate.  It  is  felt  that  a  drink¬ 
ing  man  is  not  a  safe  employee  on  a  railway. 

® 

The  managers  of  the  New  Y'ork  State  Fair  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  giving  a  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  and  enjoyable  exhibition.  There  was 
not  a  single  side  show  or  questionable  resort  on  the 
grounds.  The  airangements  for  caring  for  the  crowd 
were  admirable,  and  the  exhibits  were  large  and  of 
high  character.  It  has  been  said  that  an  agricultural 
fair  cannot  prosper  without  the  attraction  of  side 
shows  and  like  amusements.  This  exhibition  puts 
the  lie  upon  that  statement.  There  was  a  general 
expression  of  satisfaction  that  the  exhibition  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned.  This  sentiment  was  very  em¬ 
phatic  from  exhibitors.  In  former  years,  the  bands 
and  the  noisy  “  barkers”  called  the  crowd  away  from 
legitimate  exhibitions.  This  year  every  exhibit  was 
surrounded  by  groups  of  farmers  and  their  families, 
and  it  all  seemed  like  a  genuine  old-fashioned  farmers’ 
gathering.  It  was  a  grand  thing — a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  old  plan  of  giving  the  best  space  on  the 
ground  to  fakes,  and  reserving  the  tailings  to  farmers. 
From  a  financial  point  of  view,  it  will  pajq  too.  The 


sensible  farmers  of  New  York  State  do  not  go  to 
Syracuse  to  see  a  lot  of  cheap-john  shows  pushed  to 
the  front.  This  fair  was  for  the  farmer.  It  was  a 
success,  as  it  deserved  to  be. 

O 

“  It  amuses  me,”  said  a  farmer  recently,  “  to  see  the 
prejudice  of  seme  of  my  neighbors  against  agricultural 
books  and  papers.  They  act  as  though  they  were 
afraid  of  being  1  pizened'  by  some  new  idea  or  other. 
Yet  they  are  very  ready  to  copy  any  of  these  same  new 
ideas  when  they  see  them  in  successful  operation  in 
my  field,  orchard  or  garden.”  It  does  take  some  farm¬ 
ers  a  good  while  to  see  that  there  is  no  bullet  in  an 
agricultural  bulletin.  Our  experience  is,  however, 
that  sound,  common-sense  work  and  articles  appeal  to 
such  farmers  now  as  they  never  did  before.  Slowly 
and  perhaps  unconsciously  such  farmers  are  coming 
nearer  to  better  things  in  farming. 

© 

The  papers  have  been  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
generosity  of  Miss  Helen  Gould  toward  our  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  and  many  of  them  are  fond  of 
enumerating  the  thousands  of  dollars  she  has  given 
in  various  directions.  In  one  lump  sum  lately,  she 
gave  $25,000.  She  has  done  nobly,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  noblest  part  of  her  doing  has  been  her  per¬ 
sonal  work.  Her  work  has  not  all  been  done  by  proxy. 
She  visited  Camp  Wikoff  when  it  was  at  its  worst, 
and  notebook  in  hand,  went  all  through  its  hospitals 
and  tents  noting  those  things  that  her  quick  eye  and 
sympathetic  heart  showed  her  were  lacking.  This 
personal  visitation  and  interest  reveal  more  than  the 
giving  of  money,  though  the  latter  was  sorely  needed. 
“  Sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me.” 

© 

It  will  be  noted  that  our  soldiers  in  Cuba  found 
fighting  to  be  but  a  part  of  their  duties,  hard  manual 
labor  in  the  form  of  roadmaking,  trench-digging, 
etc.,  being  required  of  them.  Experience  in  many 
pest-laden  climates  has  shown  Great  Britain  that 
white  soldiers  cannot  do  such  work  and  remain  in 
good  fighting  trim  ;  consequently  native  help  is  a 
necessity.  In  the  punitive  expedition  to  Benin,  which 
has  the  most  deadly  climate  in  Africa,  a  military  road 
was  .built  by  native  labor,  and  the  troops,  efficiently 
cared  for,  were  rushed  forward  before  the  coast  fever 
could  lower  their  stamina.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
acclimated  Cubans,  who  depended  on  us  for  subsist¬ 
ence,  could  not  or  would  not  work  with  pick  and 
shovel  to  save  the  strength  of  our  men. 

© 

That  western  plan  of  turning  the  sheep  into  the 
corn  field  to  eat  down  the  weeds  and  grass — and  leave 
the  corn — will  seem  strange  to  many  eastern  farmers. 
We  have  big  corn  in  this  part  of  the  world,  too.  Our 
western  friends  needn’t  think  they  have  a  monopoly 
of  giant  corn  stalks.  Mr.  Codd,  who  says  on  page  634 
that  when  sheep  and  corn  occupy  the  same  field  the 
corn  will  be  inside  of  the  sheep,  gets  it  about  right 
from  our  point  of  view.  To  sow  rape  or  rye  in  the 
corn,  husk  out  the  best  ears,  and  then  turn  in  the 
sheep  to  finish  up  the  job,  is  a  cheap  way  to  handle 
the  crop,  and  under  some  conditions  would  be  profit¬ 
able.  Most  farmers  east  of  the  Mississippi  will  do 
better  to  get  the  stalks  into  the  stack  or  silo  before 
feeding  to  sheep.  This  is  a  big  country,  though,  with 
“many  men  of  many  minds.” 

© 

One  of  the  most  successful  farmers’  gatherings  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  the  annual  picnic  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  northern  New  Jersey.  This 
is  held  each  year  at  Swinefield  bridge  on  the  upper 
Passaic  River.  This  year,  nearly  20,000  people  were 
on  hand.  It  was  a  genuine  old-fashioned  picnic,  with 
not  a  drunken  man  or  an  objectionable  feature  to  be 
seen.  This  picnic  is  a  success  chiefly  because  the 
managers  do  not  attempt  to  cater  to  city  ways  or 
doings  They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  patrons  are 
farmers,  who  are  not  ashamed  of  their  calling.  They 
do  not  engage  politicians  to  come  and  deliver  political 
harangues.  The  picnic  is  conducted  on  a  plain,  com¬ 
mon-sense  farmer’s  basis.  That  is  what  makes  it  a 
success.  What  an  example  this  is  for  the  associations 
that  think  they  must  cater  to  dudish  or  immoral 
tastes  in  order  to  “  draw  a  crowd.” 

© 

At  this  end  of  the  country,  people  have  generally 
made  up  their  minds  that  soldiers  who  enlisted  for  the 
war  have  been  shamefully  abused.  With  hundreds  of 
healthful  places  available,  they  have  been  dumped 
into  hot  and  fever-stricken  holes  with  poor  water, 
scant  food  and  a  ch  ldish  hospital  service.  Things  are 
coming  to  the  surface  now  that  were  kept  hidden 
during  the  actual  fighting.  The  soldiers  are  now  tell¬ 
ing  their  story,  and  it  is  one  of  shameful  neglect.  Who 
is  responsible  ?  The  people  will  demand  an  explana¬ 
tion.  Thoughtful  men  realize  that,  if  we  had  been 


fighting  a  first-class  nation,  our  army  would  have 
melted  away  under  such  outrageous  treatment.  Who 
is  responsible  for  this  exhibition  of  incompetence  ?  In 
the  first  place,  the  Senate  hurried  the  country  into 
war  at  a  time  when  army  men  knew  we  were  not 
ready.  In  the  next  place,  a  lot  of  incompetent  poli¬ 
ticians  and  boys  seem  to  have  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  supplies  and  to  care  for  the  volunteers.  Were 
there  not  able  men  in  this  country  to  care  for  our 
soldiers  ?  Who  is  responsible  for  the  neglect  that  has 
killed  hundreds  of  honest  Americans  ?  Hunt  down 
the  culprits  and  make  examples  of  them  ! 

® 

The  world’s  greatest  surprise  during  the  past  week 
was  a  note  from  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  foreign  nations  at  St.  Petersburg 
declaring  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  excessive  armaments  now  crushing  all 
nations,  is  the  ideal  for  which  all  governments  ought 
to  strive.  He  considers  the  present  a  favorable  time 
for  the  inauguration  of  a  movement  looking  to  that 
end,  and  invites  the  other  governments  to  take  part  in 
a  conference  as  a  means  of  assuring  real  and  lasting 
peace.  The  proposal  has  met  with  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  and  criticisms.  Germany  seems  to  favor  it, 
while  France  does  not.  The  newspapers  as  well  as 
the  statesmen  of  England  are  divided  in  their  opinions, 
but  it  is  evident  that  a  goodly  number  consider  such 
a  result  as  very  desirable.  In  this  country,  some  of 
the  papers  speak  of  the  scheme  as  too  ideal  for  this 
age.  It  isn’t  probable  that  it  will  be  consummated 
for  some  time  to  come,  but  every  man  with  the  highest 
good  of  his  fellows  at  heart  can  but  devoutly  hope  for 
its  accomplishment.  The  best  sentiment  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  is  tending  in  that  direction,  and  with  the 
sad  results  of  our  recent  war  fresh  upon  us,  we  can 
but  hope  that  the  time  will  speedily  come  when  war 
shall  be  no  more. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

Hot! 

No  spot 

In  all  the  lot 

So  shady  that  the  poet’s  mule  cau  trot. 

Verse, 

Though  terse. 

Would  melt,  or  worse, 

And  put  the  versifier  in  a  hearse. 

Shade! 

Well  made! 

In  hammock  laid 

With  fau  in  hand  aud  iee-cold  lemonade! 

Thought, 

Uubought, 

Too  feebly  sought, 

Will  be  the  fatter  when  at  last  it’s  caught. 

Pray  as  you  go! 

Blistering  weather! 

Pay  dirt— a  field  in  cow  peas. 

Looking  up  higher — soar  eyes! 

Sheep  in  the  corn  field,  page  634. 

Stick  to  the  stock — don’t  take  a  stick  to  them. 

Beware  the  “  temperance  drinks”  at  the  ordinary  fair. 

An  illicit  still— keeping  quiet  when  duty  demands  your  voice. 

One  thing  you  can’t  help  winning  if  you  deserve  it— happiness! 

You  can’t  work  the  soil  too  much  in  preparing  for  grass  seeding. 

The  war  cost  about  $300,000,000.  That  cash  should  now  be  in 
circulation. 

Now  with  the  little  harvest  apple,  the  small  boy’s  stomach  be¬ 
gins  to  grapple. 

Nothing  poisonous  about  ice  cream.  A  farmer’s  family  ought 
to  have  lots  of  it. 

Who  will  round  up  the  young  human  live  stock  in  your  school- 
house  this  Winter  ? 

Young  man!  Refuse  to  “get  there”  if  there  are  dishonest 
rounds  in  the  ladder! 

The  English  are  playing  baseball.  We  always  did  think  John 
and  Jonathan  would  get  together. 

No  soldier  has  a  right  to  expect  roast  beef  aud  plum  pudding 
while  at  the  front.  Correct— but  he  has  a  right  to  expect  decent 
care  and  food. 

Tonic  for  that  discouraged  feeling:  Take  equal  parts  of  keep 
your  eyes  open  and  think  ;  mix  with  twice  the  quantity  of  hustle, 
aud  take  unlimited  doses. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  farmer  wore  his  black  clothes  aud  his  wife 
wore  the  “  best  dress  ”  to  the  picnic.  The  wife  has  learned  more 
than  the  husband.  She  enjoys  comfort  in  a  light  skirt  and  a  shirt 
waist. 

The  best  sort  of  criticism  on  any  method  of  work  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  it.  This  speaks  for  itself.  It  causes  no  hard  feelings; 
no  time  is  wasted,  and  all  parties  are  benefited  by  the  good  ex¬ 
ample. 

Wherever  grain  is  in  danger  of  freezing  or  heaving  out,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  the  ridge  between  the  drill  rows. 
This  is  worth  keeping  in  mind.  Next  week  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  the  various  styles  of  wheat  drills.  Keep  the  soil 
fine. 

A  man  all  aloue  does  not  amount  to  very  much,  but  hitch  him 
to  circumstances  (which  are,  literally,  things  standing  around) 
aud  he  will  pull  a  mighty  load.  Some  men  are  just  wandering 
around  in  the  pasture.  They  have  never  been  harnessed  up  to 
anything  in  particular. 

“Throw  physic  to  the  dogs”  is  an  old  saying.  It  might  be  a 
good  plan  to  throw  grumbling,  growling  and  snarling  to  them, 
too.  They  are  better  fitted  to  do  these  things  than  human  beings. 
There  are  too  many  bright  days  to  be  enjoyed  to  waste  any  time 
digging  around  in  the  vaults  trying  to  find  the  bones  of  old  buried 
wrongs,  troubles,  disappointments  or  vexations. 
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CLOVER,  COW  PEAS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

A  NEW  MEMBER  OF  THE  FIRM. 

A  Study  of  Delaware  Farming. 

Part  II. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Watermelons. — A  considerable  part  of  the  farm 
was  in  pine  when  Mr.  Killen  took  it.  He  can  remem¬ 
ber  about  30  years  ago,  when  corn  was  growing  where 
now  are  pine  trees  over  a  foot  in  diameter.  This 
growth  has  been  made  since  that  time,  and  now  the 
trees  are  to  be  cut  off  again.  Timber  grows  with 
great  rapidity  on  this  Delaware  soil.  Every  year  a 
number  of  acres  of  pine  are  cut  off.  The  valuable 
timber  is  taken  out  and  the  brush  is  burned  off.  The 
first  crop  is  watermelons,  planted  right  among  the 
stumps,  often  with  an  orchard  of  peach  or  pear  trees 
set  out  at  the  same  time.  The  watermelons  do  not 
require  much  cultivating,  and  usually  make  a  fine 
growth  on  this  new  soil,  and  pay  a  fair  profit.  In  some 
cases  dynamite  is  used  to  blow  out  the  stumps,  but 
generally  they  are  left  to  decay,  which  they  do  in 
a  few  years.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  such  land, 
when  about  exhausted  by  growing  crops  without  fer¬ 
tilizer,  may  be  left  to  grow  up  to  woods,  and  in  25 
years,  after  producing  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  act 
like  new  land  ! 

Sweet  Potatoes. — This  is  a  favorite  crop  with 
Mr.  Killen.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  they  were  culti¬ 
vating  for  the  last  time,  and  to  a  stranger  this  is  an 
interesting  process.  The  vines  of  the  sweet  potato 
sprawl  out  along  the  ground  in  all  directions — like 
melon  vines.  First  the  men  went  along  the  rows  with 
hoe  handles  throwing  the  vines  right  and  left,  so  that 
alternate  rows  would  be  clear,  while  all  the  vines 
would  be  in  the  others.  The  cultivators  were  run  in 
these  cleared  rows,  and  then  the  vines  were  thrown 
over  into  the  cultivated  rows,  where  they  were  left. 
It  struck  me  like  rough  treatment  of  vines.  Many  of 
them  had  rooted  at  the  joints,  and  these  roots  were 
ripped  up.  No  harm  was  done,  however,  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  only  way  to  work  the  cultivators. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Killen  has  been  conducting 
fertilizer  experiments  with  sweet  potatoes — mainly  to 
determine  the  best  form  of  potash  and  the  value  cf 
lime.  He  is  trying  this  year,  in  connection  with  the 
others,  a  new  potash  salt,  the  silicate.  This  contains 
about  24  per  cent  of  potash,  and  ranks  with  the  sul¬ 
phate  for  purity  and  effect  upon  quality.  So  far  as 
could  be  judged  by  the  eye  the  silicate  was  fully  equal 
to  muriate  or  sulphate  in  forcing  the  vine.  I  never 
saw  so  forcibly  shown  before,  the  effect  of  potash  on 
the  color  and  thrift  of  the  vine.  The  dark  rich  green 
color  was  noticed,  not  where  an  excess  of  nitrogen 
was  used,  but  where  the  largest  supplies  of*  potash 
were  used  with  it.  On  the  lighter  soils  of  Delaware 
potash  always  gives  a  good  account  of  itself.  Mr. 
Killen’s  experiments  have  fully  demonstrated  the 
great  importance  of  potash  on  the  sweet  potato  crop. 
The  sweet  potatoes  this  year  will  probably  be  followed 
by  Crimson  clover. 

Grapes. — Mr.  Killen  sells  his  crop  in  Wilmington 
at  $30  a  ton,  packed  in  peach  baskets.  There  is  profit 
in  this,  considering  that  he  uses  no  fertilizer  and 
secures  a  good  crop.  Crimson  clover  is  sown  year  after 
year  without  fertilizer.  It  makes  a  good  growth,  and 
is  plowed  under  in  Spring.  A  labor-saving  way  of 
handling  this  crop  in  orchards  and  vineyards  is  to 
plow  it  so  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  heads  will  not 
be  covered.  These  heads  ripen  and  form  seeds.  Then 
the  harrow  is  run  over  the  ground,  and  this  scatters 
the  ripened  seed  so  that  the  whole  piece  is  seeded 
again.  This  may  go  on  year  after  year,  with  no  cost 
for  new  seed.  Most  of  the  grapes  in  Mr.  Killen’s  vine¬ 
yard  are  Concords — he  has  not  found  a  variety  that 
can  be  said  to  be  superior  to  it  for  market.  Spraying 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  Delaware  vineyard.  This 
low  cost  of  fertilizing  with  Crimson  clover  is  a  great 
help  in  grape  growing.  Even  California  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  that.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  south  of 
Wilmington  California  fruit  is  rarely  found  in  Dela¬ 
ware. 

Strawberries. — This  might  be  called  an  odd-corner 
crop,  as  it  is  grown  on  Mr.  Killen’s  farm.  The  plants 
were  set  between  the  rows  of  peach  and  pear  trees. 
Some  of  them  have  been  fruiting  four  or  five  years, 
and  are  still  yielding  profitable  crops.  The  chief 
varieties  are  Bubach,  Sharpless  and  Michel’s  Early. 
After  fruiting  the  spaces  between  the  rows  are  worked 
up  shallow,  and  the  weeder  is  run  lengthwise  of  the 
rows.  This  tears  out  most  of  the  grass  and  weeds, 
and  also  thins  out  the  plants,  and  answers  on  this 
light  soil  for  hoeing.  The  only  mulch  used  on  these 
strawberries  is  a  crop  of  dead  Crab  grass. 

This  year  Mr.  Killen  planted  (on  July  21),  potatoes 
between  the  rows  of  strawberries.  The  cultivation 
and  hoeing  of  the  potatoes  will  keep  the  strawberries 
in  good  condition.  Between  the  pear  trees  cow  peas 
are  sown,  and  these  make  a  good  growth,  and  add 


considerable  fertility  to  the  soil.  Thus  four  crops 
(peas,  potatoes,  cow  peas  and  strawberries)  are  grow¬ 
ing  all  at  once  in  this  orchard.  As  Mr.  Killen  says, 
“  What  could  I  use  that  would  do  better  in  this  or¬ 
chard  ? 

Celery. — At  the  lower  part  of  the  farm,  along  a 
creek  or  “branch”,  is  a  strip  of  low  swampy  land. 
This  has  been  drained  and  worked  up  carefully,  and 
part  of  it  is  producing  celery.  The  seed  was  drilled 
in  wide-apart  rows  right  across  the  field.  When  the 
plants  were  large  enough,  these  rows  were  thinned 
out — the  removed  plants  being  used  for  setting  new 
rows,  while  the  original  rows  were  left  as  thinned. 
In  this  way  the  whole  field  is  quickly  and  easily  put 
out.  Mr.  Killen  says  that  the  original  rows — where 
the  plants  are  not  disturbed — give  the  best  celery. 

Mr.  Killen  has  spent  much  time  in  propagating  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  chestnuts.  Next  week  I  will  try 
to  speak  of  this  department,  and  also  refer  to  the 
value  of  cow  peas  and  clover  in  this  remarkable  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming.  _  H.  w.  c. 


WHEN  TO  FERTILIZE  BUSH  FRUITS. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  FALL  AND  SPRING. 

We  have  been  interested  this  year  in  the  question  of 
fertilizing  bush  fruits  like  raspberries,  blackberries 
and  currants.  What  is  the  proper  time  for  feeding 
these  fruits?  Our  observation  has  been  that  late 
Summer  and  Fall  is  the  best  time  for  applying  most 
of  the  fertilizer  with,  possibly,  an  application  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  some  form  in  the  Spring.  We  find  that  fruit 
growers  are  not  of  one  mind  concerning  this  matter. 

Fertilize  in  the  Fall. — J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut, 
says  that  his  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that 
August  and  September  are  the  best  months  for  fertil¬ 
izing  all  bush  fruits.  There  is  a  tendency  to  their 
ripening  up  and  shedding  their  leaves  too  early  in  the 
Fall,  and  liberal  feeding  in  late  Summer,  and  good 
culture  at  the  same  time,  stimulate  a  vigorous  growth 
in  the  Fall,  which  enables  them  to  winter  better  and 
come  out  brighter  in  the  Spring. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Ward,  of  New  Jersey,  also  believes  in  late 
Summer  fertilizing.  He  believes  that  he  gets  better 
results  in  this  way.  In  any  event,  he  would  always 
apply  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  at  this  time.  He 
uses  a  quantity  of  compost  on  the  bush  fruits,  and  it 
is  more  convenient  to  apply  this  in  Winter  after  the 
ground  is  frozen. 

The  Hittenger  Brothers,  of  Massachusetts,  say  that, 
in  putting  in  their  bush  fruits,  the  ground  is  manured 
heavily  at  the  time  of  planting,  then  no  more  manure  is 
used  until  the  bushes  are  four  or  five  years  old.  This 
refers  chiefly  to  currant  bushes.  If  manure  is  put  on 
every  year,  more  wood  and  less  fruit  is  the  result. 
When  the  bushes  are  four  or  five  years  old,  they  have 
begun  bear  fruit  quite  plentifully,  and  then  extra 
manure  is  needed.  They  have  found  that  the  best 
time  to  use  manure  on  currants  is  in  Fall,  but  not 
being  able  to  get  at  the  bushes  at  that  time,  they  do 
not  apply  it  until  late  in  the  season,  sometimes  not 
until  the  ground  is  frozen.  They  use  stable  manure, 
but  if  there  is  not  enough  of  it,  they  use  dried  blood, 
which  they  have  found  a  good  substitute  for  manure. 

In  Favor  of  Spring. — T.  C.  Kevitt,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  says  that  he  fertilizes  raspberries  and  blackber¬ 
ries,  currants  and  grapes  early  in  the  Spring.  His 
opinion  is  that,  if  a  fertilizer  is  used  in  the  Fall,  a 
good  deal  of  its  strength  is  lost  by  washing  out  of  the 
soil.  His  experience  shows  that  Spring  is  the  best 
time  for  using  nitrogen,  in  any  event. 

A.  W.  Slaymaker,  of  Delaware,  prefers  to  fertilize 
raspberries  and  blackberries  in  the  early  Spring.  His 
reason  is  that  the  fertilizer  has  plenty  of  time  to  be 
worked  into  the  soil,  and  is  just  in  the  most  active 
condition  when  the  fruit  is  forming.  On  light  soil,  a 
large  part  of  the  fertilizer  is  washed  out  during  the 
Winter,  especially  when  the  land  is  not  covered  with 
Crimson  clover.  He  thinks  it  better,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  to  use  Crimson  clover  only  about  every  third 
year,  and  depend  upon  the  application  of  fertilizers 
in  the  Spring,  or  manure  during  the  Winter.  On  his 
land,  a  mixture  in  which  phosphoric  acid  predomi¬ 
nates,  seems  to  give  the  best  results.  He  does  not  find 
it  useful  to  give  these  fruits  extra  heavy  dressings  of 
either  manure  or  fertilizer.  The  main  essentials  with 
these  crops  are  a  clean  patch,  with  all  unnecessary 
stock  kept  out,  so  that  all  the  growth  comes  into  two 
or  three  canes  in  each  hill.  This  leaves  room  on 
every  side  for  the  sun  and  air  to  reach  the  plants  freely 
in  the  growing  and  ripening  season.  It  is  good-bye 
to  good  fruit  when  you  let  your  bed  become  a  hedge 
row  of  thickly-set  plants,  each  one  crowded  and 
dwarfed  by  its  neighbor,  and  unable  to  produce  its 
natural  fruit  either  in  size  or  quality. 

C.  W.  Stuart,  of  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. ,  says  that  ex¬ 
cellent  results  are  obtained  from  fertilizing  bush 
fruits  in  August.  He  would,  under  no  circumstances, 
apply  nitrogen  in  the  Fall.  Most  plants  have  a  season 
of  rapid  growth  in  the  Spring  and  early  in  Summer. 


By  August,  the  plant  has  stored  food  for  the  Winter, 
ripening  its  new  wood,  and  preparing  for  the  cold  and 
for  its  early  growth  next  year.  Then  is  the  time  to 
give  it  plenty  of  food  and  to  stimulate  it  into  the 
greatest  activity.  By  Fall,  in  this  case,  its  branches 
and  roots  are  full  of  food  and  blossoms  for  fruits  for 
the  following  year.  He  aims  to  give  the  plant  its  food 
when  most  needed,  and  in  return  expects  to  get  several 
weeks  longer  growth  and  greater  vitality  and  strength. 
His  favorite  fertilizer  is  barnyard  manure,  to  which  are 
added  20  to  25  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  load. 
Manure  is  not  well  rotted,  as  he  believes  that  the  me¬ 
chanical  effect  of  the  straw  on  the  land  is  worth  a 
great  deal. 

AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Is  There  a  Short  Apple  Crop  ? — Many  apple 
buyers  keep  saying  that  there  is  a  plenty  of  apples, 
that  there  will  be  no  shortage,  and  that  we  shall  see 
when  the  crop  is  all  gathered  that  there  is  a  great 
plenty.  There  are  some  few  small  locations  where 
the  crop  seems  to  be  pretty  good,  but  we  notice  that 
all  dealers  are  quite  ready  to  buy  all  the  good  apples 
they  can  find.  It  is  possible  that  some  who  have 
apples  to  sell,  have  got  their  ideas  too  high  as  to 
price,  and  will  be  disappointed  ;  but  it  is  likely  that 
all  good  apples,  well  assorted,  and  put  up  in  good 
shape,  will  bring  good  prices  this  Fall.  Do  not  give 
them  away  for  a  low  price,  in  any  event. 

X  X  X 

The  Way  One  Fruit  Grower  Does  It. — Our  old 
friend,  J.  S.  Woodward,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  sends  us 
the  following,  which  shows  the  method  his  firm  is 
taking  to  market  its  peach  crop  this  year  : 

Dear  Sir:  There  is  quite  a  crop  of  peaches  in  a  limited  section 
of  northwestern  New  York,  but  unfortunately  the  curl  leaf  has 
been  more  prevalent  this  year  than  ever  before.  Hardly  an  or¬ 
chard  has  escaped,  and  as  a  result  a  very  large  proportion  cf 
the  peaches  will  be  small  and  of  inferior  quality. 

Our  orchards  are  on  natural  peach  land,  have  been  well  cared 
for  and  have  no  curl  leaf.  They  were  never  in  finer  condition. 
We  have  severely  thinned  the  fruit  and  have  the  best  show  of 
the  finest  peaches  we  have  ever  grown.  We  sort  our  peaches 
close  and  ship  nothing  but  perfect  fruit. 

We  propose  to  ship  our  peaches  on  orders,  and  only  to  one  cus¬ 
tomer  iD  each  town,  thus  giving  him  control  of  the  best  trade  of 
his  place,  and  to  ship  to  each  customer,  as  ordered  only,  two 
qualities  and  put  one  of  the  inclosed  cards  in  each  basket.  The 
first  quality  yvill  be  all  selected  fruit  and  will  have  a  red  card. 
The  second  quality  will  all  be  perfect  fruit,  only  a  little  smaller 
peaches,  and  will  have  a  white  card. 

The  card  will  be  on  top  of  the  fruit  under  the  netting  and  will 
be  a  guarantee  that  the  fruit  is  all  through  the  basket  as  shown 
on  top,  so  that  a  customer  who  buys  one  basket  will  be  sure  to 
come  after  more,  and  will  take  no  other. 

We  shall  handle  no  peaches  except  those  grown  on  our  own 
orchards,  and  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  harvest  we  would 
like  to  arrange  with  customers  at  once.  When  we  have  done  so, 
we  will  refer  all  orders  from  same  place  to  him. 

If  you  think  well  of  this  plan  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  at  once  with  an  estimate  of  about  how  many  you  could 
handle  daily.  Yours  truly,  woodward  &  jaques. 

Here  is  tbe  card  : 


Grown  ami  Packed  by 

WOODWARD  &  JAQUES, 

Wright's  Corners,  N.  Y. 


There  are  several  points  about  this  circular  that  I 
like.  It  states  the  conditions  of  the  peach  crop,  fairly  ; 
also  states  just  what  the  firm  has,  and  what  it  pur¬ 
poses  to  do.  Notice,  the  fruit  is  to  be  graded  and 
marked  for  quality.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  will 
be  better  to  have  the  grade  of  fruit  printed  on  the 
card  instead  of  depending  upon  different  colors. 
Taken  together,  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  for  ordinary¬ 
sized  towns.  New  York  is  a  pretty  large  place  to  give 
any  one  man  a  monopoly  ;  in  any  ordinary  town,  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  the  grower.  f.  h.  v. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Culbertson,  East  Groveland,  N.  Y.,  praises  the  Scien¬ 
tific  corn  harvester.  He  cut  25  acres  of  drill  corn  with  it  last 
year.  It  is  made  by  Foos  Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Company,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  have  put  out 
several  sizes  of  their  machines,  and  to  say  that  they  are  success¬ 
ful  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  farmers,  is  telling  the  whole 
story  in  a  nutshell.  The  Ross  cutter  is  a  favorite  for  preparing 
green  fodder  for  the  silo.  Several  sizes  are  made  with  capaci¬ 
ties  of  from  four  tons  to  30  tons  per  hour,  and  they  work  just  as 
well  on  dry  fodder.  The  Ross  cutters  may  be  run  by  hand  power, 
horse  power,  or  by  a  large  engine.  The  company  issue  a  hand¬ 
some  circular. 

Woven  wire  fences  have  been  coming  rapidly  to  the  front  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years.  The  Lamb  Wire  Fence  Company,  of  Adrian, 
Mich.,  say  that  the  best  recommendation  they  can  give  their 
fence  is  to  state  that  they  are  continually  being  compelled  to  en 
large  their  manufacturing  facilities.  The  Lamb  fence  has  the 
joint  at  the  corners  of  the  meshes  independent  of  the  upright 
and  horizontal  wires,  thus  avoiding  the  weakening  effect  of  a 
wrap  or  bend,  and  admitting  the  use  of  larger  and  stronger  up¬ 
rights  than  are  found  in  the  ordinary  interwoven  fence.  The 
horizontal  wires  are  of  hardened  steel  and  capable  of  withstand¬ 
ing  any  reasonable  strain.  A  person  who  is  interested  in  the 
fencing  problem  can  get  many  valuable  pointers  from  the  circu¬ 
lars  issued  by  this  company. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 


Recknt  inquiries  about  gasoline  stoves 
at  a  great  New  York  store  elicited  the 
fact  that  such  stoves  are  not  kept  in 
stock  at  all.  It  was  stated  that  they  are 
certainly  dangerous,  and  that  the  firm 
could  not  conscientiously  recommend 
them,  apart  from  the  fact  that,  in  some 
cases,  their  use  nullifies  an  insurance 
policy.  Oil  stoves,  however,  have  been 
improved  greatly,  and  one  of  the  recent 
patents  has  no  wick,  burning  the  vapor 
of  the  oil  like  gasoline.  It  seems  to  be 
a  very  desirable  stove,  easily  cleaned  and 
kept  in  order. 

* 


The  Rainy  Day  Club,  of  New  York, 
whose  members  are  popularly  described 
as  Rainy  Daysies,  have  been  trying,  for 
some  time,  to  induce  women  to  adopt  a 
more  rational  dress  during  wet  weather, 
the  ideal  being  a  skirt  short  enough  to 
clear  the  ground  thoroughly.  They 
point  to  the  bicycle  dress  as  an  example 
of  sensible,  convenient  attire.  Down  at 
Coney  Island,  however,  a  woman  going 
about  in  bicycle  costume  without  either 
a  wheel  or  a  wheel  check,  is  denied  ad¬ 
mittance  to  many  places  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  is  likely  to  receive  an  admoni¬ 
tion  from  a  policeman,  the  presumption 
being  that  she  is  not  respectable.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  does  not  seem  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  to  receive  the  reformed  dress 
with  complacency. 

* 


During  this  Summer,  a  number  of 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  New  YTork  have 
been  troubled  with  sand  fleas,  wdiich  en¬ 
ter  the  houses,  and  become  a  nuisance. 
Some  persons  do  not  seem  to  fall  vic¬ 
tims  to  them,  while  others  are  in  misery 
from  numerous  bites.  Dust  forms  a 
breeding  place  for  them  and,  whenever 
they  appear  in  a  house,  a  general  clean¬ 
ing  should  be  the  first  step  toward  their 
removal.  Usually,  in  our  climate,  they 
are  easily  removed  ;  if  still  present  after 
the  cleaning,  gasoline  may  be  used  in  all 
the  cracks,  destroying  adults  and  young. 
Owing  to  their  habit  of  jumping  when 
disturbed,  it  is  possible  to  destroy  them 
by  pouring  a  little  kerosene  in  the  pan 
of  the  carpet  sweeper,  and  then  running 
the  sweeper  about. 

* 

As  the  crowds  enter  New  York  by  way 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  every  morning, 
the  newsboys  look  out  for  people  who 
have  finished  reading  their  morning 
papers,  which  they  beg  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  again.  Many  people  thrust 
the  paper  into  the  hands  of  the  first  boy 
they  meet,  without  looking  at  him ; 
there  are  always  plenty  of  outstretched 
hands.  One  morning  recently,  we  saw 
a  little  newsboy  stretch  out  his  dirty, 
bony  hand  for  the  paper  carried  by  an 
overdressed  young  man.  Instead  of 
handing  over  the  paper,  the  young  man 
struck  the  boy  across  the  wrist,  and 
went  on  with  a  scowl.  The  blow 
was  a  stinging  one,  but  the  boy  recov¬ 
ered  enough  to  say  “  Yah  !  Spaniard!” 
with  profound  contempt,  and  the  epi¬ 
thet  was  taken  up  by  the  other  boys, 
who  pursued  the  offender  across  the 
street  with  queries  as  to  whether  his 
name  was  Weyler.  These  boys  always 
stand  up  for  one  another  against  an  out¬ 
sider,  but  they  are  continually  scuffling 
among  themselves,  or  indulginginfights 
with  the  women  who  dispute  their  ter¬ 
ritory.  One  of  these  women,  who  is  a 
familiar  figure  near  the  Bridge,  is  News¬ 
paper  Annie,  a  stout  matron,  who  wears 
a  battered  black  hat  tied  down  under 
her  chin.  She  was  a  widow,  but  she 
recently  made  a  second  venture  into 
matrimony,  her  choice  being  an  elderly 
sandwich  man,  who  carried  advertising 
signs  for  a  cheap  restaurant.  Their 
courtship  was  carried  on  in  the  inter¬ 


vals  of  business,  culminating  in  a  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  at  one  of  the  Bowery 
missions.  Annie  intends  to  be  a  help¬ 
mate  to  her  husband,  for  she  is  still 
selling  papers,  as  before. 


GASOLINE  AND  CLOTHES  MOTHS. 

Two  years  ago,  we  had  a  couch  in  our  house 
that  proved  to  be  infested  with  moths.  We  soaked 
it  thoroughly  with  15  gallons  of  gasoline,  and 
had  we  then  set  fire  to  it,  we  would  have  done  the 
right  thing;  but  we  didn’t,  and  now  the  women 
folks  are  fighting  continually  in  closets  and 
everywhere,  and  are,  apparently,  making  no 
headway  in  getting  rid  of  the  pest.  What  shall 
we  do  ?  c.  a.  h. 

Loekport,  N.  Y. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LINGERLAND. 

There  is  no  question  but  gasoline  or 
benzine  used  freely  will  kill  clothes 
moths  or  carpet  “  bugs  ”  in  all  stages  of 
their  existence  ;  15  gallons  of  gasoline 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  kill  all 
animal  life  in  one  couch,  and  it,  doubt¬ 
less,  did.  Had  the  pest  been  wholly  con¬ 
centrated  in  that  couch,  this  thorough 
soaking  would  have  exterminated  it  in 
the  house.  But  such  a  state  of  affairs 
would  be  a  remarkable  case.  Of  course, 
the  moths  necessarily  start  somewhere 
in  a  house,  but  rarely  are  they  located 
before  they  have  established  themselves 


in  several  places.  Hence  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  couch  contained 
all  the  moths  then  in  the  house.  As  the 
gasoline  would  soon  lose  its  effective¬ 
ness,  the  couch  could  easily  have  become 
reinfested  by  moths  from  another  part 
of  the  house.  Thus,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  destruction  of  the  couch 
by  fire  would  have  materially  reduced 
the  number  of  the  moths,  or  checked  the 
depredations  of  the  pest,  in  the  house. 

Only  eternal  vigilance  can  ever  keep 
clothes  moths  in  check ;  it  would  be 
practically  almost  impossible  entirely  to 
exterminate  them  from  a  house.  Even 
though  this  were  accomplished,  your 
neighbor  would  soon  breed  a  new  stock 
for  you.  Some  people  keep  loose  pieces 
of  old  red  flannel  on  the  floors  of  their 
clothes  closets  to  attract  the  moths  or 
to  entice  them  away  from  the  clothing  ; 
these  pieces  are  then  thoroughly  shaken 
and  cleaned  frequently.  A  little  extra 
care  and  effort  to  put  away  all  Winter 
clothing,  etc.,  in  tight  bags,  like  flour 
sacks,  or  into  boxes  which  can  be  made 
tight  by  pasting  strips  over  the  cracks, 
will  do  away  with  much  of  the  trouble 
from  these  pests.  Shake  all  clothing 
frequently  out-of-doors,  and  leave  it  in 
the  sunlight  for  a  time. 


If  bed  clothing,  etc.,  packed  away  in 
nearly  tight  boxes  and  trunks,  were 
treated  with  a  little  carbon  bisulphide 
once  a  month,  the  moths  would  be  held 
in  check.  An  ounce  of  the  liquid  poured 
into  an  ordinary  trunk  and  the  lid 
quickly  and  tightly  closed,  would  kill  all 
animal  life  therein.  Remember  that 
this  liquid  is  explosive  if  light  be  brought 
in  contact  with  its  fumes  ;  handle  it  like 
gunpowder,  and  keep  it  away  from  the 
nose.  One  treatment  with  this  each 
month  will  be  more  effectual  than  moth¬ 
balls,  and  the  clothing  will  not  retain 
that  sickening  moth-ball  odor  for  days, 
but  can  be  thoroughly  aired  in  a  few 
hours.  Use  benzine  freely  in  infested 
rooms. 

WOMEN  AS  REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

Is  there  any  business  which  women 
may  enter,  for  which  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  ?  There  is  at  least  one,  the 
renting  and  selling  of  real  estate.  Who, 
when  trying  to  inform  herself  as  to  the 
condition  or  value  of  property,  has  not 
experienced  unnecessary  delay  and 
trouble,  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  the  men  to  whom  such 
matters  are  intrusted?  Yet  this  is  a 
business  that  most  emphatically  de- 
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mands,  not  money  capital  to  be  sure, 
but  intelligent  study  and  care.  Desk 
room  in  a  central  and  convenient  locality 
is  the  first  requisite.  Then  a  partner, 
one  of  her  own  sex,  may  be  secured. 
One  of  the  firm  must  always  be  at  the 
office  during  business  hours,  and  one  at 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  outside  work. 
Both  must  be  qualified  to  give  such  in¬ 
telligent  information  to  the  house-seeker 
as  shall  facilitate  the  selection  of  a  suit¬ 
able  place,  and  to  render  such  assistance 
as  is  frequently  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
richest  and  most  influential. 

How  is  this  knowledge  to  be  acquired? 
By  personal  inspection  of  all  property 
in  one’s  neighborhood  offered  for  rent  or 
sale.  This  inspection  must  not  be  of 
the  superficial,  desultory  kind  that  con¬ 
tents  the  average  real  estate  agent.  A 
woman  who  has  really  studied  a  piece  of 
property  would  know  more  than  the 
street  and  number,  and  the  fact  of  the 
building  being  of  wood  or  brick.  She 
would  be  able  to  give  the  number  and 
size  of  each  room  in  the  house,  to  state 
what  rooms  are  hard  finished  and  what 
require  floor  coverings  ;  how  the  house 
is  heated,  how  the  chimneys  work  ; 
where  hot  and  cold  water,  bath,  etc., 
are  located.  She  would  be  able  to  tell 
the  size  of  window  shades  required,  the 
condition  of  cellars,  roofs  or  outhouses. 
In  fact,  she  should  be  able  to  offer  to  a 
prospective  patron  a  practical  plan  of 
the  house  with  every  item  of  information 
a  careful  examination  would  reveal.  If 
repairs  were  found  necessary,  the  owner 
could  be  seen,  and  if  possible,  convinced 
of  the  bad  policy  and  wastefulness  of 
letting  property  run  down  till  only  an 
inferior  and  impecunious  class  of  tenants 
would  consent  to  occupy  it. 

Imagine  a  real  estate  office  that  really 
was  a  bureau  of  information  !  Instead 

of  being  told  that  Mr.  -  is  out,  but 

may  be  in  again  during  the  afternoon  ; 
that  no  one  accessible  knows  anything 
about  the  premises  in  question,  but  the 
worn  and  weary  househunter  might  wait 
a  few  hours  till  some  one  might  be  in 
who  knows  where  the  keys  are,  or  could 
tell  what  the  rent  is,  or  whether  a  back 
yard  or  50  acres  accompany  the  dwell¬ 
ing  ;  picture  an  office  with  an  attendant 
always  in  readiness,  with  keys  always  at 
hand,  with  information  as  to  all  import¬ 
ant  points  that  would  save  fruitless 
journeys  to  utterly  unsuitable  places  ! 
Who  would  not  seek  the  services  of  such 
a  real  estate  agent  ?  What  landlord 
would  not  place  the  renting  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  such  capable  hands  ?  She  would 
either  get  all  the  business  in  the  place, 
or  her  presence  as  competitor  would 
force  the  other  agents  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves  and  give  some  attention  to  famil¬ 
iarizing  themselves  with  its  details. 

When  it  came  to  selling  property,  even 
more  care  and  intelligence  would  be  re¬ 
quired  and  rewarded.  Title  deeds  would 
have  to  be  investigated,  legal  formali¬ 
ties  mastered,  and  everything  that  per¬ 
tained  to  the  question  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  With  such  expert  assistance  at 
hand,  a  purchaser  would  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  invest  thousands  of  dollars  in 
property  whose  drawbacks  and  incon¬ 
veniences  could  be  learned  only  when 
too  late  to  correct  the  mistake.  The 
healthfulness  of  a  neighborhood,  the 
prospects  of  improvements,  trolley  lines, 
paving,  etc. ,  would  be  intelligently  set 
before  the  purchaser.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that,  at  present,  many  buyers  of 
real  estate  invest  the  savings  of  a  life¬ 
time  without  half  the  intelligent  con¬ 
sideration  that  would  be  bestowed  on 
the  selection  of  a  rug  or  an  article  of 
clothing.  Frequently  they  purchase 
recklessly,  only  to  find  a  piece  of  undesir¬ 
able  property  on  their  hands,  that  can 
be  realized  on  only  at  a  sacrifice. 

ELLA  H.  COOPER. 


Lamb  and  veal  are  not  so  digestible 
as  mutton  and  beef ;  immature  meats 
being  like  immature  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  their  wholesomeness.  They 
both  contain  more  water  than  ripe  fruits 
or  mature  meats 


On  the  Wing. 


THE  SUMMER  BOARDER. 

HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  PAYING  GUESTS. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

A  Paying  Crop. — Farms  well  located, 
not  too  far  from  a  city,  often  suggest 
themselves  as  suitable  for  a  trial  in 
keeping  Summer  boarders.  In  a  few 
cases,  such  enterprises  are  very  success¬ 
ful  ;  in  a  good  many  moderately  so,  but 
there  are  many,  many  cases,  where  the 
plan  fails.  When  a  farm  household  goes 
into  this  business,  it  must  be  treated  as 
thriftily  as  any  other  farm  crop.  It 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  little  side 
line,  which  may  help  to  pay  some  of  the 
household  expenses,  for  it  is  a  business 
in  itself.  People  will  go  to  a  fashion¬ 
able  resort,  and  submit  to  high  prices 
and  indifferent  accommodations,  because 
of  the  other  advantages,  real  or  fancied; 
but  they  will  not  do  the  same  when  they 
are  paying  for  country  board. 

A  Model  Boarding  House. — While 
going  through  a  picturesque  locality  in 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  I  visited  a  farm¬ 
house  fitted  for  the  reception  of  Summer 
boarders,  where  arrangements  were 
made  for  such  guests  upon  a  business 
basis,  and  some  of  the  wisdom  provided 
by  experience  may  be  of  use  to  others. 
The  house  is  beautifully  situated  upon 
a  lofty  hill,  the  city  at  its  feet,  and  a 
broad  panorama  of  hills  and  valleys 
spreading  to  the  horizon.  While  there 
are  beautiful  woods  on  the  near  hill¬ 
side,  the  house  itself  stands  out  with 
few  trees,  so  as  to  catch  all  the  breezes. 
Sufficient  shade  is  provided  by  a  veranda 
12  feet  wide,  running  along  the  east  and 
south  sides.  This  veranda  is  ceiled  with 
narrow  matched  boards,  and  has  a  bal¬ 
ustrade  14  inches  wide  on  top,  so  that  it 
may  be  used  as  a  seat.  The  Summer 
boarder  likes  to  live  out-of-doors,  and 
this  piazza  is  so  wide,  that  there  is  am¬ 
ple  room  for  chairs  and  tables,  so  that 
it  is  preferred  to  inside  reception  rooms. 
Even  on  stormy  days,  there  is  ample 
protection  from  the  weather. 

Inside  Arrangements.  —  The  wood¬ 
work  throughout  the  house  is  Georgia 
pine,  the  floors  bare  and  polished.  The 
room  first  entered  is  a  large  reception 
hall,  having  an  ample  fireplace  and 
mantel  of  red  pressed  brick.  On  the 
east  side  of  this  are  two  dining-rooms, 
which  may  be  thrown  into  one,  giving 
accommodations  for  20  guests.  The  bed¬ 
rooms  all  have  bare,  polished  floors,  and 
white  enameled  iron  beds,  provided  with 
excellent  springs  and  mattresses,  and 
ample  bedding.  A  well-arranged  bath¬ 
room  shows  all  the  conveniences  of  a 
well-built  city  house,  water  being  sup¬ 
plied  from  a  cistern  70  feet  above  the 
house.  The  water-supply  is  a  well,  from 
which  the  water  is  pumped  by  a  wind¬ 
mill. 

Some  Rules  for  Success. — “  What  do 
you  think  the  chief  points  for  success  in 
caring  for  Summer  boarders  ?”  I  asked 
of  the  presiding  officer  of  this  house¬ 
hold. 

“  Giving  them  the  class  of  living  that 
they  are  accustomed  to,”  she  responded. 
“  It  is  useless  for  a  farmer’s  wife,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  plainest  living,  to  take  in 
boarders  of  a  good  class,  and  expect 
them  to  be  satisfied,  unless  she  makes  a 
change.  Some  will  say,  ‘  What  is  good 
enough  for  my  family  must  be  good 
enough  for  them.’  This  is  unreasonable. 
The  food  must  be  good  and  varied,  and 
it  must  be  daintily  served.  The  linen 
must  be  clean  and  whole,  the  silver  and 
glass  speckless  ;  there  should  be  plenty 
of  pretty,  if  inexpensive,  china,  and 
there  should  be  a  bowl  of  flowers,  from 
garden  or  field,  in  the  center  of  the 
table.” 

Arrangement  of  Meals. — “  Do  you 
give  your  guests  a  midday  dinner  ?” 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adw. 


“  No  ;  they  are  all  accustomed  to  din¬ 
ner  at  night,  and  are  better  suited  by 
conforming  to  their  usual  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing.  It  is,  also,  rendered  more  conven¬ 
ient  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  men  go 
to  business  in  the  city  during  the  day, 
returning  at  night.  Luncheon  is  served 
at  midday.” 

The  Help  Problem.— “  It  would  hard¬ 
ly  be  possible  to  manage  a  boarding¬ 
house  of  any  extent  without  outside  help, 
would  it  ?” 

“  No,  I  wouldn't  advise  it.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  cases  where  the  family 
comprises  sufficient  help  itself.  But  the 
mistress  of  the  house  can’t  be  forever 
delving  in  the  kitchen.  I  have  done  the 
cooking  myself,  when  help  was  short, 
but  it  pays  better  to  have  efficient  help 
in  the  kitchen,  while  the  mistress  pre¬ 
sides  in  the  dining-room.” 

“What  class  of  help  do  you  recom¬ 
mend  ?” 

“  That  must  vary  greatly  in  different 
localities.  I  have  now  an  efficient  young 
colored  man  as  cook,  who  helps  in  wait¬ 
ing  when  not  busy  in  the  kitchen.  A 
woman  acts  as  waitress  and  second  girl. 
Most  of  the  washing  is  done  out.  Of 
course,  I  can  always  find  plenty  to  do 
myself.” 

Table  Supplies. — “  As  your  place  is 
well  supplied  with  fruit,  I  suppose  you 
make  this  a  feature  on  the  table.” 

“Yes,  people  always  expect  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  when 
they  pay  for  country  board.  We  have 
stocked  our  place  with  a  view  to  this. 
But  it  is  folly  to  imagine  that,  given 
fresh  fruit,  people  don’t  expect  anything 
else.  The  table  must  be  liberal  and 
varied.  Our  first  boarders  come  in 
strawberry  time  ;  other  small  fruits  fol¬ 
low  the  berries,  and  the  fruit  is  kept  up 
by  plums  and  peaches.  Our  dairy  pro¬ 
vides  cream,  cottage  cheese,  and  dairy 
desserts ;  a  good  many  of  the  boarders 
like  milk  to  drink,  especially  at  break¬ 
fast  and  luncheon.” 

Juvenile  Boarders. — “  Do  you  take 
children  among  your  boarders  ?  ” 

“No,  it  certainly  does  not  pay.  People 
never  wish  to  pay  as  much  for  a  child  as 
an  adult,  on  the  ground  that  children  do 
not  take  so  much  room  or  desire  so  much 
food  as  an  adult.  But,  if  they  do  not  eat 
so  much,  they  waste  more,  and  they  are 
very  often  annoying  to  the  adults.  I 
don’t  think  that  I  have  lost  anything  by 
my  refusal  to  take  children,  and  I  do  not 
know  any  one  keeping  Summer  boarders 
who  can  say  candidly  that  the  children 
are  desirable.” 

“  Do  you  furnish  your  guests  with  any 
forms  of  entertainment  ?  ” 

“No,  it  has  never  appeared  necessary. 
At  a  fashionable  resort,  people  demand 
entertainment,  but  in  furnishing  country 
board,  I  think  that  the  hostess  fulfills 
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for  their  time-keeping  quality.  Nearly 
8,000,000  in  use.  Made  for  a  third  of  a 
century.  Inspected,  known  to  be  mechani¬ 
cally  perfect,  before  offered  to  the  world. 
High  grade,  but  not  high  price. 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches 
are  the  World’s  Standard.  Made  complete  in 
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her  duty  in  giving  good  and  abundant 
food  and  comfortable  rooms.  When  there 
are  a  number  of  agreeable  people  staying 
in  the  house,  they  provide  a  good  many 
amusements  among  themselves.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  successful 
hostess  makes  a  point  of  giving  her 
guests  the  sort  of  entertainment  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  ;  she  does  not  work 
on  the  “  good-enough  ”  plan.  This  does 
not  mean  any  ostentation,  but  refined 
comfort.  There  must  be  sufficient  help 
to  wait  upon  the  table  properly,  without 
serving  everything  in  a  jumble.  Sweep¬ 
ing  and  dusting  must  be  done  systematic¬ 
ally,  so  that  the  house  is  not  “  all  torn 
up  ”  on  any  one  day.  The  bare  floors  add 
greatly  to  the  cleanliness,  since  they  may 
be  swept  or  rubbed  without  raising  a 
great  dust.  The  bill  of  fare  must  be 
made  out  for  each  day  beforehand,  so 
that  there  is  no  frantic  hurry  at  meal¬ 
time  to  replace  some  lacking  dish.  The 
hours  for  meals  must  be  punctually  ob¬ 
served.  The  hostess,  while  trying  to 
make  everything  agreeable  for  her 
guests,  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  the  enterprise.  To  sum  it 
up,  it  would  appear  that  a  capable  house¬ 
keeper,  with  ample  and  convenient  ac¬ 
commodations,  ought  to  find  the  Sum¬ 
mer  boarder  a  paying  crop  ;  but  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  such  hostesses,  like 
poets,  are  born,  not  made.  e.  t.  r. 
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Write  us  a  letter 

— ask  for  samples  48-inch  all-wool 
Black  Broche  Jacquards, 

65c.  yard 

— 85c.  would  be  much  more  like 
value — note  how  dressy  the  de¬ 
signs — and  the  quality — and  we’re 
quite  sure  you’ll  be  pleased  and 
find  evidence  of  such  Black  goods 
value  as  you’ll  see  it  pays  you 
to  buy. 

Other  interesting  Black  goods 
values,  35c.  yard,  upwards  to  .$2. 

New  nobby  effective  Plaids,  25, 
45,  50c.  yard.  Other  new  Plaids, 
including  fine  skirting  styles, 
to  $1.50. 

Rich  fancy  Silks,  50  and  65c. — 
they’ll  show  we  sell  the  choice 
kinds  for  less  prices. 

Samples  cost  you  nothing. 


BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


MACKINTOSHES. 

Men’s  all  wool  Tricot,  $5.00 
Ladies’  cashmere  two-cape,  $4.00 

These  waterproof  garments  would  cost  you  $10.00 
each  in  any  retail  store.  Send  money  order  for 
sample,  stating  bust  measure  and  length.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address, 

M.  F.  REESE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


,,$9.50  3UYS  A  QR\DK  VICTOR  MiCHIHt 

■j  Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  ?‘.aa\ 
■  Finished;  Guaranteed  for  10  Tear*.  Write  for  40  .?age  Gfcfci 
leg?.©.  Atlaohracnt*  Free  8C  DAI  8  FRX9  TRIAL.  Add-'WK 
3  SB  VICTOR  MFfl.  CD..  St. 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables;  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well 
be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from 
famous  preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits. 
Paper . 20 

Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 30 
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|  ■  Write  for  our  145-page  book,  The  Origin  of  Stammering,  a  practical  and 
\J  U  scientific  treatise  on  speech  defects,  by  George  Andrew  Lewis,  who* 


stammered  for  more  than  20  years.  Sent  Free  to  any  address.  Answer  at 

once,  inclosing  six  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
postage,  and  we  will  send  you,  in  addition 
to  the  above  book,  a  beautiful  souvenir 
containing  25  illustrations  and  half  tone 
engravings  interesting  to  every  Stammerer. 
Ask  also  for  a  free  sample  copy  of  The 
Phono-Meter,  a  monthly  paper  exclusively 
for  persons  who  stammer.  Address: 


STAMMER 


THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS,  83  Adelaide  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  wheat  market  opened  firmer  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  week,  but  the  condition  during  the 
week  has  been  one  of  ups  and  downs,  with  lower 
prices  ruling  at  the  close.  There  has  been  a 
good  export  trade  in  oats  and  corn.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  corn  is  a  little  firmer  under  reports  of  un¬ 
favorable  conditions.  The  crop  is  reported  to  be 
damaged  somewhat  by  the  extremely  dry,  hot 
weather.  Chicago  reports  cash  quotations  as 
follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  63  to  64c.;  No.  3 
Spring  wheat,  61  to  64c.;  No.  2  red  wheat,  67  to 
68c.;  No.  2  corn,  30%  to31}4c.;  No.  2  oats,  20%c. ; 
No.  2  white  oats,  23  to  24c. ;  No.  3  white  oats,  22 LA 
to  23*4(1. ;  No.  2  rye,  42%  to  43J4c. ;  No.  2  barley,  38 
to  43c.  The  market  for  beans  is  lower  and  weak 
under  quite  heavy  receipts. 

Butter  prices  have  declined  some  under  larger 
receipts  and  a  very  dull  market.  There  is  very 
little  buying  by  exporters.  The  weather  has  been 
exceedingly  hot,  and  this  is  unfavorable  to  the 
handling  of  anything  more  than  enough  for  cur- 
ent  needs.  Cooler  weather  would  stimulate 
trade  somewhat,  and  perhaps  tend  to  keep  the 
prices  up  to  recent  ones.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  the  cheese  market,  some  being  bought 
for  export.  Much  of  that  which  is  offered  is  said 
to  be  defective  in  quality;  in  fact,  nearly  all  is 
out  of  condition,  heated  and  ill-flavored.  Boston 
reports  butter  steady  at  19  to  19*4c.  for  northern, 
18*4  to  19c.  for  western,  14  to  15c.  for  imitation, 
13*4  to  14c.  for  ladles;  cheese  firm  at  7*4  to  8c.  for 
northern,  7%  to  8c.  for  western.  In  Chicago,  but¬ 


Peaches,  Ohio,  per  peach  basket .  40®  75 

Ohio,  per  handled  basket .  40®  60 

Ohio,  per  carrier .  76@1  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  perorate .  76@1  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  40@1  00 

Jersey,  per  basket .  30®  90 

Plums,  State,  per  8-lb  basket .  18®  30 

Grapes,  up-river,  Deianaie.  per  carrier .  75@1  00 

Up-river,  black,  per  gift  carrier .  40®  50 

Up-river,  Niagara,  per  carrier .  00®  75 

Watermelons,  large,  per  car-load  .  125  00®150  00 

Small  to  medium . 75  00@100  00 

Large,  per  100  . 12  00®  10  00 

Small  to  medium..  . 0  00®  10  00 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  30®  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  1  00 

Hackensack,  per  bbl . . .  75®  — 

Huckleberries.  Jersey,  per  quart .  3®  5 

Mountain,  per  quart .  3®  6 

GRAIN 

Wheat .  09  @  80 

Corn .  30  ®  38 

Oats .  24 14®  37 

Rye .  41  @  50 

Barley  malting . 47  @  54 

Feeding .  33  @  36 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 60  @  62 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  55 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . —  ®  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . —  @  —  . 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  35 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  35 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  30 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  ®  1014 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8)4@  9)s 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  0  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  .  0  @  8 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6  @  6*4 

Medium,  per  lb .  6  @  5% 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4%@  — 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  4@  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4  @  4% 

Shelled.  No.  2  Spanish .  2*4@  2% 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3%@  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2 14®  2% 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


ter  is  reported  steady  at  13  to  1714c.  for  creamery, 
and  12  to  15c.  for  dairy.  In  Philadelphia,  butter 
is  firm  at  19c.  for  fancy  western  creamery,  and 
20c.  for  prints.  Butter  is  selling  slowly  in  St. 
Louis  at  16  to  19*4c.  for  creamery,  13  to  1714c.  for 
dairy. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  potatoes,  if  choice, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  stock  is  of  poor  quality, 
and  sells  slowly  at  very  irregular  prices.  There 
is  an  exceedingly  wide  range  in  quality  and 
price  of  onions.  All  nearby  vegetables  are  in 
liberal  supply,  and  show  little  change.  There  is 


Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb....  10  ®  18 

Phi  la.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Western,  dry  picked,  large,  per  lb. . .  10)4®  11 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  8)4®  10 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  9t4@  10 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  9*4®  10 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  ..  9  @  9)4 

Heavy,  per  lb .  9  @  9J4 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  10J4@  11 

Long  Island.  Spring,  per  lb .  10)4®  11 

Western,  Spring,  fair  togood,  per  lb.  5  ®  8 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  13  ®  14 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 


a  heavy  accumulation  of  green  corn,  and  it  is 
selling  at  lower  prices. 

The  live  poultry  market  is  fairly  steady  under 
good  receipts  and  a  moderate  demand.  There  is, 
also,  a  moderate  supply  of  dressed  poultry,  and 
a  good  demand  for  high-grade  stock.  For  all 
such,  the  feeling  is  firm.  Spring  ducks  are  do¬ 
ing  considerably  better.  Eggs  have  advanced, 
although  the  receipts  during  the  week  have  been 
larger  and  the  demand  not  very  strong.  Prices 
would  not  be  kept  where  they  are  except  that  a 
good  many  are  being  kept  off  the  market.  Chi¬ 
cago  eggs  are  reported  firm  at  12*4c.  for  fresh ; 
Cincinnati,  Arm  at  12c.;  Philadelphia,  firm  at 
16c.  for  fresh  northern;  15c.  to  16c.  for  western; 
14c.  for  southern;  St.  Louis,  quiet  at  11c.,  loss  off. 
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Orange  Pippin,  h.-p. 

,  p.  d.-h.  bbl _ 

. 1 

37®  1 

50 

Holland  Pippin,  per 

bbl . 

. 2 

00®  2 

25 

Fall  Piupin,  per  bbl. 

00®  2 

60 

Windfalls,  per  d.-h. 

bbl . 

00®  1 

25 

Windfalls,  per  open 

d.-h.  bbl . 

75®  1 

00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl. 

60®  3 

(ID 

Clapps,  per  obi . 

25®  3 

00 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 

60ffl3 

60 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 

. 2 

C082 

50 

Scooter,  per  bbl . 

50®  2 

00 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl . . 

0081 

76 

Fowls,  per  lb .  814®  — 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n. per  lb  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9*4@  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl.... 

Southern  Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180 

Upper  Jeisey,  round,  per  bbl.  . 

Giants,  per  bbl  ..  . 

Jersey,  sweets,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Red  sweets  and  yams,  per  bbl . 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 

VEGETABLES. 


@  9 
@  50 
@1  25 
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....1  37@1  87 
lbs  1  50®  1  75 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  Septembku  3,  1898. 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  1814®  — 

Western,  firsts .  1714®  18 

Western,  seconds .  10  ®  17 

Western,  thirds .  1414®  15 

State,  extras .  18  ®  — 

State,  firsts .  17  ®  1714 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  141$®  I0)a 

Western,  June  extras .  18*4®  19 

Western,  June  firsts .  18  ®  — 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy .  10*4®  17 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  15  @  16 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . . .  1614®  17 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  15  @  10 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  13  ®  14J4 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras .  1614®  16 

Firsts .  14  ®  — 

Seconds .  13  ®  — 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  ®  — 

Firsts  .  13  ®  13*4 

Seconds .  12)4®  — 

Thirds .  11  ®  12 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  7%®  7*4 

Colored,  large,  choice .  7)&®  7% 

White,  large,  choice .  7  ®  7% 

Large,  good  to  prime .  6 %®  7 

Large,  common  to  fair .  6  @  6^4 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  7%®  8 

Small,  white,  fancy .  7%®  8 

Small,  good  to  prime .  7)4®  7*4 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  6  @  7 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  6)48  0)4 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  5%@  6 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  6%®-  0 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4*4®  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  ®  3)4 

Full  skims .  1)4®  3 

EGGS. 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  17 

State.  Penna.  and  Mich.,  fancy .  10 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off .  15)4® 

W’n&S’west’n,  defective, per30-doz  case.3  30 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 1  70 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case . 2 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb. 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters . 

Sun-drie'*  Southern,  quarters . 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb. . 

Chopped,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb.... 

Evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  selected  table  fruit,  p.  d.-h.bbl . 2  50@2  76 

Alexander,  per  bbl  .  2  00®2  60 

Oldenburg,  h.-p..  p.  d.-h  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Gravenstein,  h.-p..  p.  d.-h.  bbl  . 1  50® 2  25 


Corn,  Hackensack  and  L.  1.,  per  100  . 

Jersey,  per  100 . 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Pickles,  per  1.000 . 


Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl. 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Per  bushel  box . 

Lettuce,  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 


Flat,  per  bag  . 

Tomatoes,  South’n  Jersey,  per  bush.  box. 


Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl. 
Squash,  white,  per  bbl... 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 


Russia,  per  bbl. 


Yellow,  per  bbl . 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag . 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag. 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  ... 


String  beans,  Long  Island,  per  bag.... 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


168  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  780  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2%  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper 
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of  milk, 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 

QUID  YOUR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES, 
Onlr  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES,  to  the 

old  Reliable  Commission  House.  (Est.  1865.) 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  NewYork 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards, &c.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  any  of  the  Com  Ag’s. 

Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Drnnestie  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  30  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Prizes  Are  Going! 


Last  week  was  the  first  week  of  our  trial  subscription 
contest.  The  12  daily  prizes  went  out  to  the  six  agents  who 
sent  the  largest  club  for  each  day.  Here  they  are  : 

Monday . F.  H.  BALLOU,  Ohio .  8  Trial  Subscriptions. 

Tuesday . F.  H.  JOHNSON,  Massachusetts .  39  Trial  Subscriptions. 

Wednesday. .  .S.  S.  CHANDLER  Jn.,  Wisconsin .  5  Trial  Subscriptions. 

Thursday . S.  J.  COSTIN,  Virginia .  17  Trial  Subscriptions. 

Friday . F.  H.  JOHNSON,  Massachusetts .  50  Trial  Subscriptions. 

Saturday . J.  P.  SCHERER,  New  York .  2  Trial  Subscriptions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  most  part  the  clubs  were  small. 
Mr.  Ballou  sent  $1.20  after  keejhng  his  commission.  Some 
agents  at  the  fairs  ask  us  how  we  afford  to  do  it.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  too  long.  All  you  care  to  know  is  that  you  get 
your  money  for  a  little  work.  We  are  satisfied.  We  always 
believed  in  giving  big  value  for  little  work  or  money — in 
short,  in  giving  the  other  fellow  a  bargain.  That  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  The  R.  N.  -Y.  is  run  on.  When  you  read  the  above 
report,  you  will  say  that  you  could  do  better  than  that.  Well, 
then,  go  ahead  and  do  so  next  week.  Samples  and  supplies 
free.  THE  RURAL  HEW -YORKER,  New  York. 


COLD  WATCH  FOR  $9.50. 

WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN. 

This  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  watches 
that  we  ever  struck.  We  do  not  expect  ever 
to  get  another  lot  of  as  good  watches  at  the 
price.  We  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
these  now.  They  are  in  high-grade,  gold- 
filled  cases  warranted  to  wear  for  15  years. 
The  case  is  made  from  two  sheets  of  solid 
gold  rolled  out  with  a  sheet  of  heavier  metal 
between,  to  make  the  case  stiff er  and  more 
durable,  and  is  an  excellent  protection  for 
the  works.  The  works  contain  all  the  latest 
improvements,  including  seven  jewels,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  patent 
regulator,  porcelain  dials,  and  are  stem¬ 
winding  and  stem-setting.  The  watch  has 
an  open  face  with  heavy  beveled  glass  crystal, 
and  with  screw  back  and  front,  and  patent 
inside  dust  band,  making  a  complete  dust- 
proof  case.  We  guarantee  this  watch  in 
every  way,  and  will  return  money  to  any  one 
not  satisfied.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
one  not  being  satisfied.  It’s  a  great  bargain.  We 
send  it  by  registered  mail,  postpaid  for  $9.50.  We 
include  a  year’s  subscription  for  $10,  or  we  will  send 
it  free  for  a  club  of  25  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 

A  Watch  for  the 

Women  Folk. 

We  have  wanted  to  get  hold  of  a  good  cheap  watch 
for  Rural  girls  and  women  folk,  but  never  succeeded 
until  now.  Here  it  is,  fully  warranted.  Nickel  case 
and  movement,  jeweled,  stem-wind  and  set.  Price, 
with  handsome  chatelaine  pin,  as  shown  in  cut,  $3.50, 
or  we  will  send  it  and  one  yearly  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  $4,  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  10 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  girls  to  show  their  enterprise.  It  also 
affords  a  way  for  the  hoys  to  do  something  nice  for 
the  sister.  A  club  of  10  may  be  raised  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  watch  makes  a  nice  present  for  the  mother 
or  sister. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


THE  LEVIN  PRTJNER. 


This  is  the  best  pruner  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  will  cut  one-half  inch  dry 

branch.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
steel,  and  cuts  smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife,  but  faster  and,  of 
course,  easier.  It  is  an  article 
that  every  person  who  owns  a 
tree  or  shrub  or  vine  needs.  We 
have  secured  a  new  lot  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  now  at  50  cents  each, 
postpaid;  or  with  one  new  subscription  and  25  cents  extra;  or  we  will  send  it  free 
for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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The  War. 

BRIEF  NOTES  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Continued  reports  of  the  lack  of  necessities  in 
Camp  Wikoff  and  the  southern  camps.  Men  com¬ 
ing  north  from  southern  camps  complain  of 
starvation  and  unsanitary  arrangements,  which 
complaints  are  borne  out  by  their  condition.  The 
Red  Cross  Society  isrelievingdistress  in  Havana. 
Spain  asks  that  Spaniards  now  in  the  Ladrones 
may  leave  the  islands,  as  they  are  in  danger  from 
the  natives,  Saturday,  August  27. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  issues  an  appetfl  to  all  the 
powers  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  between 
nations,  urging  a  cessation  of  armament.  While 
the  sincerity  of  the  Czar  himself  is  not  doubted, 
it  is  thought  that  Russia’s  financial  condition  is 
largely  responsible  for  this  appeal,  which  has 
caused  a  profound  sensation  throughout  Europe. 
Sagasta  asserts  that  Spain  may  resume  hostili¬ 
ties  if  not  satisfied  with  peace  negotiations.  The 
President  and  Secretary  Alger  are  both  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  Camp  WikofT  should  be  aban¬ 
doned,  the  general  plan  of  bringing  this  great 
body  of  ailing  men  together  having  been  another 
mistake,  Sunday,  August  28. 

The  Seventy- fir  it  New  York  Volunteers  marched 
through  New  York  to  their  armory,  receiving  a 
grand  ovation.  Business  was  practically  sus¬ 
pended,  and  the  city  was  finely  decorated.  1,443 
men  marched  away  when  this  regiment  left  New 
York;  331  marched  back,  fever  and  starvation 
proving  more  fatal  than  battle.  Nearly  400  mein- 
bers  of  the  regiment  are  on. furlough  from  wounds 
or  sickness;  140  still  in  hospital.  Complaints 
concerning  Chickamauga  continue.  Men  from 
Camp  Thomas,  sent  home  as  convalescents, 
travel  without  food  or  medical  care,  some  of  them 
too  weak  to  walk.  Gen.  Merritt  leaves  Manila 
to  confer  with  the  Peace  Commission  in  Paris, 
Monday,  August  29. 

An  alleged  interview  with  Gen.  Miles,  published 
in  a  western  paper,  criticises  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  severely,  and  has  excited  much  comment. 
Dr.  Senn  asserts  that  if  the  troops  are  not  soon 
moved  from  Camp  Wikoff  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
will  result,  as  conditions  are  ripe  for  it.  More 
than  100  Red  Cross  nurses  are  at  work  there,  and 
the  number  will  be  increased.  Sickness  is  in¬ 
creasing  among  troops  in  Porto  Rico,  and  better 
shelter  must  be  given  them,  Tuesday,  August  30. 

The  cattle  transport  Allegheny  arrived  at  Mou- 
tauk  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Ninth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Volunteers  in  bad  condition;  14  men 
died  on  the  voyage.  Two  more  hospital  trains 
from  Chickamauga  arrived  at  Jersey  City.  Or¬ 
derly  Robert  Stanley  charges  that  the  surgeons 
at  Camp  Thomas  are  dissecting  the  soldiers’ 
bodies.  W.  H.  Harrison,  master  of  trains  of  the 
Plant  System,  declares  that  army  officers,  and 
not  the  railways,  were  to  blame  for  the  delay  and 
muddle  at  Tampa.  The  hospital  ship  Olivette 
sank  while  at  anchor  at  Fernandina,  Fla. ;  no 
lives  lost.  The  cause  of  the  accident  is  unknown, 
but  will  be  investigated.  The  Rough  Riders  will 
be  mustered  out  at  once.  The  Committee  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Soldier  has  resolved  to  ask  the 
President  to  investigate  the  alleged  needless  suf¬ 
fering  of  troops  during  the  Cuban  campaign. 
The  controversy  between  Red  Cross  agents  and 
Surgeon-General  Sternberg  continues.  Bids  for 
three  new  battleships  have  been  received  by  the 
Navy  Department.  Some  of  the  volunteer  regi¬ 
ments,  anxious  to  be  mustered  out,  assert  that 
their  officers  misrepresent  their  feelings,  be¬ 
cause,  as  officers,  they  wish  to  continue  in  the 
service,  where  they  receive  a  higher  salary  than 
in  their  customary  callings.  At  Camp  Black,  75 
men  are  ill  with  fever,  Wednesday,  August  31. 

Major-Gen.  Shatter  arrived  at  Montauk.  Cap¬ 
tain  Eulate,  formerly  of  the  Vizcaya,  arrived  in 
New  York  to  make  arrangements  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  prisoners.  The  ambulance  steamer 
Shinnecock  brought  271  sick  soldiers  from  Camp 
Wikoff,  to  be  distributed  among  the  New  York 
hospitals.  Dr.  Bryan,  of  Gen.  Lee’s  staff,  .asserts 
that  soldiers  in  southern  camps  are  dying  for 
want  of  nurses.  The  entire  male  department  of 
the  Bellevue  training  school  volunteered  to  go 
South.  Secretary  Alger  says  that  no  action  will 
be  taken  against  Gen.  Miles  for  recent  comments 
on  the  War  Department,  an  attempt  being  made 
to  stifle  the  disagreement,  Thursday,  September  1. 

The  New  York  Naval  Militia  men  from  the 
Yankee  and  Nahant,  now  mustered  out,  marched 
through  New  York,  and  received  a  grand  wel¬ 
come.  Miss  Clara  Barton  telegraphed  that  she 
had  been  unable  to  land  relief  supplies  at  Ha¬ 
vana,  and  would  return  at  once.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  ordered  that  19  volunteer  regiments 
and  two  troops  of  Ohio  cavalry  be  mustered  out 
at  once.  Four  train-loads  of  sick  soldiers  from 
Montauk  were  distributed  among  the  city  hos¬ 
pitals.  Scarcity  of  water  causes  alarm  at  Camp 
Wikoff.  President  McKinley  arrived  from  Can¬ 
ton,  Friday,  September  2. 

Havana  is  still  short  of  food.  The 
city  is  full  of  beggars,  who  accost 
strangers  at  every  turn.  A  loaf  of  bread 
costs  SI,  meal  is  $1  a  pound,  a  roll  costs 
10  cents,  and  the  flesh  of  cats  and  dogs 
is  sold  for  food.  Great  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  fortifications,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  experts  that  the  city 
would  have  resisted  a  strong  assault. 

The  Naval  Reserves,  who  are  now  be¬ 
ing  mustered  out,  are  usually  in  fine 
health,  and  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
themselves  in  spite  of  hardships.  One 
real  privation  was  the  lack  of  fresh 
water  for  bathing  purposes.  Salt  water 
merely  set  the  dirt.  It  is  reported  that 


any  man  who  acquired  a  whole  pailful 
of  fresh  water  felt  like  a  millionaire. 
First,  he  used  it  for  his  hands  and  face, 
generously  allowing  some  of  his  friends 
to  use  enough  to  make  a  lather.  Then 
it  was  used  for  a  bath,  and  after  that 
the  same  water  was  used  to  wash  small 
articles  of  dress.  There  is  a  marine  soap 
which  lathers  freely  in  salt  water,  but 
our  amateur  Jackies  were  not  provided 
with  it. 

The  situation  in  the  Philippines  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  is  likely  to  open  a  good 
many  vexing  questions.  Admiral  Dewey 
shows  great  determination  and  self-con¬ 
trol,  and  has  displayed  much  tact,  but 
he  has  doubtless  been  under  a  continual 
strain  for  the  past  four  months.  He  has 
asked  for  reenforcements  to  his  squad¬ 
ron,  and  the  Oregon  is  likely  to  be  sent 
there.  The  status  of  the  religious  orders 
in  the  Philippines  will  be  a  troublesome 
question. 

At  Camp  Cuba  Libre,  near  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  where  the  Seventh  Army 
Corps  is  stationed,  company  commanders 
have  been  instructed  to  recommend  for 
discharge  on  surgeon’s  certificate  of  dis¬ 
ability,  all  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  in 
their  companies.  The  intention  of  this 
is  to  discourage  whisky-drinking.  Alco¬ 
holism  is  rated  as  a  disease  not  incurred 
in  the  line  of  duty,  and  a  certificate  of 
discharge  on  that  ground  would  not  form 
a  basis  for  a  pension  claim.  It  is  not  a 
discharge  which  any  soldier  could  regard 
with  pride. 

The  formal  transfer  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  the  United  States  took  place 
at  Honolulu  on  August  16,  when  the 
Hawaiian  Hag  was  lowered  from  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Building,  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  substituted  for  it.  It  was  a 
solemn  occasion,  the  natives  generally 
showing  great  grief  at  the  loss  of  their 
identity  as  a  nation.  Many  refused  to 
be  present  at  the.  ceremony,  and  the  oath 
of  allegiance  was  refused  by  some  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  impression  is  given 
that  the  heart  of  the  people  is  not  with 
the  annexation. 

The  capture  of  the  Ladrone  Islands 
on  June  20  was  not  without  some  amus¬ 
ing  features.  The  Charleston  entered 
the  harbor  of  San  Luis  d’  Apra,  Island  of 
Guam,  and  fired  at  the  small  fort  there 
without  response.  They  were  then 
visited  by  the  Spanish  port  captain  and 
health  officer,  who  politely  stated  that, 
being  without  proper  guns,  they  were 
unable  to  return  the  salute.  Capt.  Glass, 
of  the  Charleston,  explained  that  he  had 
not  tired  a  salute,  but  was  on  a  hostile 
errand.  The  Spaniards  were  astounded. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  war,  having 
no  news  later  than  April  9.  They  are 
visited  by  steamer  from  Hongkong  only 
once  in  two  months,  so  at  the  time  the 
island  was  seized,  they  were  not  even 
aware  of  the  battle  of  Manila.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish,  and  within  a  short 
time,  the  Spanish  officials  were  prison¬ 
ers,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waved 
over  the  old  fort.  These  islands,  called 
Ladrones  by  Magellan,  in  recognition  of 
the  thievishness  of  the  natives,  and  later 
renamed  Mariana  Islands  in  honor  of  a 
Spanish  queen,  are  15  in  number,  but  five 
of  them  now  being  inhabited.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  about  26,000.  The  islands  are 
all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  some  of  them 
still  possess  active  volcanoes.  They  aie 
very  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  more 
salubrious  than  that  of  the  Philippines. 
The  people  consist  of  Chamorros  (the 
native  stock),  Spanish,  Tagals  and 
Malays.  At  the  present  time,  the  islands 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  Uncle 
Sam's  territory  entirely  free  from  tax¬ 
ation,  for  Spanish  rule  is  abolished,  with¬ 
out  any  substitute  being  given.  Spanish 
rule  taxed  the  Chamorros  every  time 
they  turned  around,  and  they  appear 
very  ready  to  describe  themselves  as 
“  good  Americanos.” 


POTATO  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

TYPICAL  STATE  REPORTS. 

There  are  very  few  early  potatoes  for  sale  in 
this  section,  as  seed  was  scarce  last  Sprint;,  and 
what  few  were  planted  turned  out  poorly.  Of 
late  potatoes  there  is  a  better  showing.  The 
acreage  in  this  section  is  double  what  it  was  last 
season,  and  the  prospect  is  for  a  fair  yield.  A 
number  of  pieces  of  Carman  No.  1  are  blighting 
quite  badly.  Other  varieties  are  exempt  so  far. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  quality  should  not 
be  good,  unless  the  rot  or  scab  set  in.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  potatoes  are  usually  sold 
from  the  field.  At  50  cents  per  bushel,  I  think  al- 


The  lamp-chimney  Index 
is  worth  some  dollars  a  year 
to  you  —  free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


most  all  the  farmers  would  sell  from  the  field. 
Under  that  price,  probably  more  or  less  of  the 
crop  would  be  held.  w.  a.  b. 

Farmer,  N.  Y. 

Our  crop  in  this  section  is  very  short;  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  a  half  crop  of  late  potatoes. 
Early  potatoes  gave  a  fair  crop,  but  all  are  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  quality  of  late  potatoes  is  good, 
but  tubers  small.  I  think  the  crop  of  this  section 
will  be  disposed  of  from  the  field.  e.  e.  b. 

Marion,  O. 

The  crop  of  potatoes  here  will  be  below  the 
average,  the  quality  good.  Not  many  are  raised 
here  for  shipping,  even  when  the  yields  are  larg¬ 
est.  Our  farmers  raise  enough  for  their  own  use, 
and  a  few  bushels  for  home  market.  I  think  the 
price  will  be  satisfactory;  50  cents  is  thought  to 
be  a  gcod  price,  and  they  are  now  worth  60  cents. 

Bristol,  N.  H.  o.  e.  K. 

The  crop  is  a  little  below  the  average.  The 
quality  is  excellent.  The  rust  has  struck  most 
of  the  potatoes,  but  not  very  hard.  The  tubers 
have  not  yet  commenced  to  rot.  I  think  farmers 
will  hold  on  for  higher  prices.  j.  r. 

Madison,  Me. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY  FAIR. 


The  19th  annual  fair  of  the  Putnam  County 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the  society’s 
grounds,  August  30  to  September  2.  This  fair  is 
held  in  the  midst  of  the  dairy  section  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  milk  for  making  the  leading  brands  of 
condensed  milk.  The  milk  producers  complain, 
with  some  bitterness,  of  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the 
condensed  milk  company,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  examination  of  their  cattle  and  farms  by  the 
company’s  veterinarian,  and  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  his  instructions,  even  though  it 
necessitates  the  killing  of  cattle  or  rebuilding 
barns  or  cow  sheds.  These  rules,  however,  are 
in  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  and  must  react 
beneficially  for  the  farmer.  The  price  now  being 
paid  for  milk  is  1?<£  cent  per  quart,  delivered  at 
Brewsters. 

The  fruit  exhibit  at  the  fair  occupied  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  the  main  building.  The  exhibit  of 
apples  reflected  the  condition  of  the  crop,  which 
is  only  about  half  that  of  last  year.  Pears  are 
a  fairly  good  crop,  and  the  exhibit  was  very  cred¬ 
itable.  Some  Hue  peaches  were  shown.  The 
vegetable  display  included  some  fine  pumpkins 
and  squashes,  green  corn  and  musk  melons.  The 
melon  exhibit  would  seem  insignificant  at  the 
southern  fairs,  but  a  few  fine  early  watei  melons 
were  shown.  The  cattle  exhibit  was  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  exhibit  of  flowers  and  plants, 
together  with  the  products  of  culinary  art,  were 
tastefully  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  main 
building.  Their  chief  merit  consisted  in  the  ap¬ 
parent  fact  that  they  were  home  products,  the 
bread,  cake  and  pies  coming  from  the  kitchens, 
and  the  flowers  from  the  window  shelves  and 
gardens  of  Putnam  County.  The  absence  of 
fakirs,  and  the  general  good  management  are 
increasing  the  exhibits  and  attendance  at  this 
fair.  g, 


It  is  altogether  admirable 
when  a  man,  by  dint  «f 
sheer  will,  wrings  a  for¬ 
tune  from  niggardly 
circumstances.  The 
world  is  full 
of  instances 
where  men 
have  done  this, 
but  never  in 
history  was  this 
accomplished 
by  a  weak  and 
unhealthy  man. 
Ill-health  not 
only  weakens 
every  physical 
, function  but  ev- 
I  ery  mental  fac¬ 
ulty  and  every 
moral  quality. 

If  a  man  will 
stop  and  reason 
for  a  moment, 

_  he  does  not 

have  to  be  a  physician  to  understand  the 
causes  of  impure  blood,  or  its  far-reaching 
effects.  When  a  man’s  digestion  is  disor¬ 
dered,  his  liver  sluggish,  his  bowels  inac¬ 
tive,  the  blood  is  deprived  of  the  proper 
food  elements,  and  the  sluggish  liver  and 
bowels  supply  in  their  place,  the  foulest 
of  poisons.  The  blood  is  the  life-stream. 
When  it  is  full  of  foul  poisons,  it  carries 
and  deposits  them  in  every  organ  and  tis¬ 
sue  of  the  body.  Bone,  sinew,  muscle,  and 
flesh-tissue,  the  brain  cells  and  the  nerve 
fibres  are  all  fed  upon  bad,  poisonous  food. 
Serious  ill-health  is  bound  to  result.  The 
man  is  weakened  in  every  fiber  of  his  body. 
He  is  weakened  physically,  mentally  and 
morally.  He  suffers  from  sick  headache, 
distress  in  stomach  after  meals,  giddiness 
and  drowsiness,  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep, 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  shakiness  in  the 
morning,  and  dullness  throughout  the  day, 
and  lassitude  and  an  indisposition  to  work. 
Sooner  or  later  these  conditions  develop 
consumption,  nervous  prostration,  malaria, 
rheumatism,  or  some  blood  or  skin  disease. 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is 
the  best  of  all  known  medicines  for  ambi¬ 
tious,  hard-working  men  and  women.  It  is 
the  great  blood-maker  and  flesh-builder. 
It  makes  the  appetite  keen  and  hearty,  and 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  perfect,  the 
liver  active,  the  blood  pure  and  rich,  the 
nerves  steady,  the  body  vigorous  and  the 
brain  alert.  Where  there  is  also  constipa¬ 
tion  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  should  be 
used.  Both  of  these  great  medicines  are 
for  sale  bv  all  medicine  dealers. 
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Be  Your  Own  Agent. 

Every  time  you  buy  anythingtlirough  an 
agent  or  dealer  you  have  to  pay  a  com¬ 
mission.  Sometimes  it  amounts  to  half 
the  value  of  the  article  bought.  Why  not 
save  this  amount  by  acting  as  your  own 
agent?  We  sell  you  direct  from  our  fac¬ 
tory  at  wholesale  prices.  We  make  a  full 
line  of  latest  style  SURREYS.  BUGGIES, 
PHAETONS  AND  SPRING  WAGONS,  each  the 
best  of  its  kind.'  Also  “G 0 SH EN " B I C YC LES , 
SEWING  MACHINES.  AND  HARNESS.  All 
vehicles  delivered  F.  O.  IS.  cars  at  Goshen, 
Ind.  or  Kan.  City,  Mo.  to  suit  purchaser. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  free  cata¬ 
logue.  All  prices  marked  in  plain  figures. 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO. 
13,  New  Street,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

Kan.  Citj  IVarcroomt  and  Office,  1.103  IV.  illh  Si. 
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Do  it  Y ourself 


Anyone  who 
can  use  a 
hammer  can 
apply  this 
roofing.  Its 
wire  edge  makes 
it  more  dur¬ 
able  than 
other  makes. 

It  is  money 
saved  to  use 


MEDAL  BRAND 

WIRE  EDGE  ROOFINC. 

It  costs  less  and  is  absolutely  proof  against  wind 
or  water.  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 

Mica  Roofing  Co.,  100  William  St.,  N.Y.  City. 


Four  Plants  of  the  New 
Red  Cross  Currant. 

We  desire  to  introduce  Green’s 
Fruit  Grower  into  .50,000 
new  homes.  To  do  this  quick, 
we  offer  to  send  it  six  months  on 
trial  for  ‘,20c.  and  mail  each  sub¬ 
scriber  4  strong  plants  of  Red 
Cross  Gurrant  FRKIi. 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower  Is  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  at  50c.  per  year, 
and  ranks  high  among  the  horti¬ 
cultural  journals.  Red  Cross  is  a 
new  currant,  best  in  quality, 
largest  in  size  and  most  produc¬ 
tive,  is  sold  by  reputable  nursery¬ 
men  at 75C.  per  12.  Send  only 
20c.  to  GREEN’S  FRUIT 
GROWER,  Rochester,  N.V. 


BISMARCK  APPLE. 

We  are  growers,  and  ship  fresh-dug  trees  in  Apple. 
Pear,  Cherry.  Plum,  Peach  or  Quince.  Shipping 
points  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  C.  F.  MacNAIK  &  CO..  Dansville,  N.  V. 


as  much  land  as  wanted;  barn  and  henhouse.  Two 
miles  from  Newburgh.  M. 8. Caldwell,  Newburgh, N.Y 


We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of.. 


Steel 
Truck  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons  in  America 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  NWal  Wheel  Co  .  Havana,  III 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . . . . . 

The  Rural  New-Yorxer,  New  YorkJ 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  Barest 
e*n4  free  on  mention  of  thin  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEH  ALL  M.EGRIMXNK  CO. 
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SHEEP  IN  THE  CORN  FIELD. 


STRANGE  PRACTICE  FOR  EASTERN  FARMERS. 

Stories  are  told  every  year  of  how  west¬ 
ern  sheep  growers  turn  the  sheep  into 
the  corn  held,  at  about  this  season  of  the 
year.  It  has  been  reported  that  these 
sheep  eat  down  the  weeds  and  grass,  but 
do  little  damage  to  the  standing  corn.  It 
is  hard  for  some  of  our  eastern  readers 
to  credit  such  statements,  and  so  we 
have  written  to  a  number  of  our  western 
stockmen  to  try  to  learn  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

Rape  and  Pumpkins. — Mr.  H.  C.  Leon¬ 
ard,  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  says  that  he  has 
seen  large  flocks  of  sheep  in  corn  fields, 
the  owners  stating  that  the  sheep  did 
not  injure  the  corn  as  long  as  there  was 
sufficient  pasture.  Last  Summer,  on 
weaning  his  lambs,  and  having  no  good 
pasture,  he  turned  them  into  the  corn. 
They  did  not  harm  the  corn  at  all,  ex¬ 
cept  eating  a  few  stalks  that  were  down. 
They  ate  a  good  many  pumpkins,  and 
came  out  fat  and  in  fine  condition.  He 
could  not  find  an  ear  of  corn  touched  by 
them,  except  a  few  that  were  broken 
down.  This  year  he  has  sown  rape  in 
his  corn  fields,  about  10  pounds  on  three 
acres,  and  has  a  fine  stand.  About  the 
middle  of  September,  he  will  turn  in  the 
ewes  and  lambs  and  let  them  eat  down 
the  rape,  and  has  no  fear  that  the  ewes 
will  bother  the  corn  to  any  extent.  He 
thinks  that  the  sheep  will  be  a  benefit 
to  the  field  rather  than  an  injury.  When 
pumpkins  are  growing  in  the  corn,  the 
sheep  will  eat  them  down  close.  Thus, 
with  rape,  pumpkins  and  corn,  one  may 
get  three  crops  off  the  ground,  namely, 
mutton,  wool  and  grain. 

Alex.  Todd,  of  Depew,  la.,  says  that 
sheep  do  remarkably  well  when  turned 
into  the  corn  stalks  after  the  ears  have 
been  snapped  off.  In  that  country,  the 
corn  is  not  cut  until  the  ears  have  been 
snapped  off  and  thrown  into  a  wagon. 
The  sheep  eat  the  small  leaves  and  pick 
up  any  ears  that  may  have  been  left  in 
the  field.  Mr.  Todd  considers  that  it 
would  be  nonsense  to  turn  the  sheep  into 
the  corn  field  before  the  corn  is  ripe. 
While  they  might  not  gnaw  the  strong 
stalks,  they  would  be  likely  to  ruin 
many  of  the  ears. 

W.  A.  Fritchman,  of  Muscatine,  la., 
says  that  it  is  a  very  common  practice 
with  farmers  and  sheeomen  there,  to 
sow  rape  seed  in  the  corn  at  the  last 
plowing;  then,  when  the  rape  grows  to 
a  fair  size,  they  turn  in  sheep  or  lambs 
to  eat  it  off.  The  rape  makes  a  fine  feed 
for  the  sheep,  and  they  seldom  bother 
the  corn  while  the  rape  lasts.  They 
also  eat  down  the  grass  and  weeds,  pre¬ 
ferring  them  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
stalk. 

Dig  Corn  Out  West.— Anderson  Bros., 
of  Wichita,  Kans.,  say  that,  at  present, 
they  have  1,000  Merino  lambs  running 
in  their  field.  These  lambs  clear  up  all 
the  Crab  grass  and  weeds.  They  eat  the 
lower  blades  of  corn,  but  never  touch 
stalk  or  ear.  Grown  sheep,  they  say, 
will  eat  some  corn,  especially  after  the 
weeds  and  grass  begin  to  get  tough. 
But,  if  one  owns  both  sheep  and  corn 
field,  nothing  will  be  lost. 

E.  P.  Noel,  of  Rockville,  Ind.,  says 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  his  coun¬ 
try  to  turn  lambs  into  the  corn  fields  at 
weaning  time.  They  cannot  reach  the 
ears  of  corn,  but  will  eat  the  lower 
blades,  and  clean  up  the  weeds  and 
grass.  No  one  pastures  the  corn  fields 
with  old  sheep,  however.  Mr.  Noel  says 
that  he  thinks  it  likely  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  would  not  seem  so  strange  to  east¬ 
ern  farmers  if  they  could  husk  corn  a 
few  days  in  some  of  the  western  corn 
fields,  where  they  would  have  to  reach 
above  their  heads  for  the  ears  of  corn. 


Weedy  Corn  Fields. — James  A.  Mo- 
berley,  of  Windsor,  Ill.,  says  that  the 
weedy  corn  fields  are  considered  excel¬ 
lent  sheep  pasture.  Weeds,  grass  and 
stray  blades  of  corn  make  a  fine  combi¬ 
nation.  Where  the  stalks  are  tall  and 
straight,  and  the  ears  high  up,  the  sheep 
will  not  injure  the  corn.  In  small  corn, 
where  the  ears  were  within  reach,  the 
sheep  would  soon  learn  to  break  or  pull 
it  down.  It  depends,  therefore,  on  the 
strength  and  size  of  the  stalks.  The 
safe  plan  is  to  keep  close  watch  on  the 
sheep,  and  if  the  ears  are  in  reach,  the 
sheep  will  soon  take  a  relish  for  them, 
and  the  flock  will  be  found  hunting  for 
ears  that  are  in  reach  of  their  teeth. 
In  this  case,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
drive  the  sheep  from  the  field.  The  corn 
field  is  a  favorite  place  for  pasturing  the 
lambs,  which  make  very  little  effort  to 
find  ears  of  corn.  As  a  rule,  corn  that 
will  make  from  50  to  70  bushels  per  acre, 
and  stands  up  straight,  can  safely  be 
pastured  by  sheep  of  almost  any  size. 
It  is  only  when  the  grass  and  weeds  on 
the  surface  are  eaten  off,  that  the  sheep 
begin  to  climb  up  for  the  blades  and 
ears  of  corn. 

Corn  Inside  the  Siieep. — L.  M.  Hart¬ 
ley,  of  Salem,  Iowa,  says  that,  in  his 
country,  sheep  are  considered  to  be  the 
best  animals  to  clean  up  the  corn  field. 
While  they  eat  the  weeds  and  grasses, 
they  also  eat  the  corn.  They  do  not 
gnaw  off  the  stalk,  but  when  not  able 
to  reach  the  ears  of  corn,  they  would 
break  down  the  stalks  to  get  them.  He 
considers  it  the  most  economical  method 
to  fatten  a  flock  of  sheep  in  that  way. 
They  just  turn  them  into  a  field  and  let 
them  harvest  the  crop,  which  they  do 
with  great  benefit  to  themselves  and  no 
waste  whatever,  thus  saving  the  trouble 
of  gathering  and  feeding  the  crop  again. 

H.  Codd,  of  Westfield,  Iowa,  cannot 
indorse  this  practice  by  his  experience. 
Dorset  lambs  very  soon  learn  to  eat  the 
ears,  and  older  sheep,  the  same  as  hogs, 
will  ride  down  stalks  bearing  ears  which 
they  cannot  reach.  The  corn  in  his 
section  of  the  country  certainly  does 
not  grow  so  big  that  the  sheep  cannot 
get  at  the  ears ;  besides,  they  usually 
have  winds  which  lay  and  twist  the  corn 
so  that  the  sheep  can  reach  most  of  it 
without  effort.  He  has  often  turned 
sheep  into  a  corn  field,  and  always  found 
that  they  will  make  a  total  clearance  of 
the  corn  without  waste.  He  considers 
this  a  very  good  way  to  fatten  sheep  or 
lambs  for  the  early  Winter  market.  His 
practice  is  to  sow  rye  in  the  corn  field  in 
August.  After  the  coin  is  husked,  this 
rye  makes,  with  the  stalks,  a  very  fine 
Winter  pasture.  He  has  never  seen  any 
ill  effects  from  turning  sheep  into  the 
corn  field  and  letting  them  eat  all  they 
will,  though  sometimes  a  few  will  get 
too  much  at  the  start.  His  experience 
certainly  is  that,  when  sbeep  and  corn 
occupy  the  same  field,  the  corn  will  be 
inside  of  the  sheep. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  notes  that 
there  is  really  something  in  this  method 
of  feeding  sheep.  The  plan  of  sowing 
rape  in  the  corn  field  and  turning  in  the 
sheep  to  eat  it  off  seems  to  be  very  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  West.  Certainly  this  is  a 
most  economical  way  of  feeding  the 
sheep  and  keeping  the  corn  fields  clean. 
We  question,  however,  whether  many  of 
our  eastern  farmers  would  have  the 
courage  to  turn  a  flock  of  hungry  sheep 
into  the  corn  field  and  give  them  a  free 
chance  to  eat  what  they  can  find. 

MR.  L.  T.,  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  says  that,  at  one 
time,  having  a  tub  of  rancid  butter,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  old  and  tried  plan  of  burying 
clothes  after  having  an  unpleasantness  with  a 
skunk,  might  work  with  the  butter.  He  buried  it 
three  feet  deep  in  the  garden,  left  it  about  a 
month,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  removed 
and  found  perfectly  sweet. 

Dishorning  in  Texas.— The  practice  of  dishorn 
ing  is  quite  general  in  the  North,  and  is  growing 
in  favor  in  this  country.  I  have  bought  since 
January  1,  nearly  1,000  heifers,  most  of  them 
carrying  the  first  calf.  I  dishorned  part  of  them 
that  I  got  before  the  weather  got  warm,  and 
shall  dishorn  the  rest  as  soon  as  the  cool  weather 
of  Winter  come3.  H.  c.  whebler. 

Texas. 


“It  goes  right  to  the  spot,”  where  the  rasping 
cough  hurts,  and  cures  it— Jayne's  Expectorant. 

Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 


GOMBAUIiT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

Tht  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REWEDY 


A  Safa,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 

exclusive¬ 


ly  by  J.  B. 
Gomb&ult 
ex-Vetori* 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  trench 
Goiernment 
Stud. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 


Impoutblt  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The  Hafrit 
best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes  tho  place  of  all  lini¬ 
ments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Ifcmovem  all  Bunchs. 
Or  Blemishes  from  llorse.  or  Cattle. 


A.  a  HUMAN  REMEDY,  for  Rheumatlcm, 

Sprains,  ho  re  Throat,  Etc.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  .old  i.  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  #1.60  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charge t  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  tor  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc,  Address  r 

THB  LA  WRENCE-WILLIAMB  CO.,  Cleveland,  O, 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That’s  the  secret  of  the  &l\  Bias  Girth  Horse 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias^-that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can’t  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  othur  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn’t 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn't  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

k  Horse  Blankets  are  made  In  all  styles— to  fit  any 
I  horse — to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
'5|\  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade¬ 
mark.  A  hook  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

\V  M.  AYliES  A  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  BORE,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CURE  IN  HARNES8,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mail,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round- 

Microbes  are  responsible  fol 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 


rnnr  DAT 


Cblorottaptboleum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

bo  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  and  bruSesss 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  U.  8.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  wla 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid,  $l.SO. 
Agency  Is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  212  E.  57th  St.,  New  York. 


DESTROY  MITES 

with  LAMBER  f  a  DfcAYH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL  sample,  will  kill  a  million,  XOc.  postpaid. 
Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  FKEE  with  every  order. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


RIIERIIQFYQ— 25  Registered  Guernseys;  10  cows; 
UUCnilOCIO  I  bred  heifer,  soon  due,  2  years; 
8  heifer  calves,  2  to  8  months:  1  bull.  8  months,  and  1 
two  years  old.  A.  J.  SNYDER.  Plumsteadville.  Pa. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Jno.  I.  Gordon,  Mercer,  Pa.,  a^seiis 
Hampshire  Downs,  SS“$SS£ES: 
Polled  Durhams,  h^,‘cnSaV%. 

All  stock  registered  or  eligible. 


SHROPSH I  RES 

Rams,  Lambs.  Yearlings,  and 
two-  year-olds.  CHESTER 
WHITES— good  show  pigs.  All 
stock  eligible  to  record,  and  sired 
by  notable  sires.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars.  S.  Spuaoue.  Falconer,  N.  Y 


OLIVER’S 


Great  LINCOLN  SHEEP  and 
SWINE.  CATALOGUE  now  ready 
Send  to-day  for  one.  E.  P.  Oliver.  Flint,  Mich. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Cochranville.  ChesterCo.,Pa 


WORLD’S  FAIR 

PREMIUM 


BERKSH IRES 


OK  THK  BEST  FAMILIES. 

J^-SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  .JCS 
I.  N.  BARKER  &  SON,  -  Thorntown,  Ind. 


We  Sold 


40  Pigs  at  New  York  State  Fair  last 


any  age,  for  sale  at  same  place  this  year. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Get  Beady  for  the  Fairs. 

Send  for  description  of  the 

FAMOUS  0. 1.  G. 
HOGS. 

Two  of  which  weighed  2806  lbs. 
First  applicant  in  each  locality  se- 
scure  A  PAIR  ON  TIME  and  agency. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 


1 35  Summit  St., 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


wANTFimRE KIN  DUCKS 

of  good  size,  lino  bone  and  deep  keel,  qualities  so 
much  in  demand  by  the  best  markets,  we  have  them. 
Our  prices  arc  reasonable  compared  with  their  value 
as  good  breeders  of  vigorous  stock.  Write  for  what 
you  want  and  get  prices.  R.  S.  McArthur,  Chase,  Md 


Monitor  Incubator. 

III. 80-p. Cat.  for  stamp ; 
tells  all  about  Poultry. 
Tin'  Monitor  Co.,  Moodutt,  Ct. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  In  the  FOUI/TBY  LINE,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ▼ 

♦  — anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  y 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— It’s  free  for  ♦ 

m  the  asking — It’s  worth  having.  ♦ 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦* 


Brushed  Oyster  Shells  for  Poultry 

3one  Meal,  Crushed  Flint,  Calcite,  Granulated  Bone, 
3 round  Beef  8craps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Box  691,  YORK,  PA. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  EGGS 


If  you  can  only  get  enough  of  them  at  the  lowest  cost. 

SOIVI  "  ‘‘  .1- ..  .mn 


_ CREEN  CUT  BONE 

ou.'ves  the  problem.  1 1  doubles  the  egg  product.  It  makes  hens  lay  in  the  dead  of 
winter  when  are  worth  money.  It  keeps  the  hen  laying.  It  makes  chicks  grow 
fast  and  mature  early,  and  makes  early  layers  of  the  pullets. 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutters 

prepare  bone  in  the  best  way.  Cut  fast,  run  easy,  last  Ions:.  Mann  S  Clover 
v4 Cutters,  Cranlte  Crystal  Srltand  Swinging  Feed  Trays  are  neces- 
S  sarv  to  highest  success.  Cash  or  Installments.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  Free. 
’  F.  "VV.  MiAMW  CO.,  Box  15,  T  lILFOltE,  MASS. 


SLOAN’S  LINIMENT11 

Removes  Curb,  Splint  and  Capped  Hock. 

It  will  surely  kill  a  Spavin  and  the  way  it 
relieves  Sore  Tendons  is  marvelous.  Re¬ 
member  this  is  not  a  cheap  wash,  hut  g, 

PAIN  RELIEVER, 

and  a  wonder  in  its  penetrating  powers.  §t 

This  Liniment  will  not  Scar  or  Blister. 

Every  Bottle  is  Warranted. 

Price,  50c.  and  $1.00  a  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists 
and  dealers  in  medicine. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A.  s 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  nEN. 

The  Leghorn  Scrubs. — We  are  now  ready  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  Leghorn  scrub  experiment. 
It  is  nothing  to  brag  about,  but  I  promised  to 
give  the  facts,  and  here  they  are.  Readers  will 
remember  that  last  October  we  went  to  the  New 
York  live-poultry  market  and  bought  at  ran¬ 
dom,  among  others,  65  hens  at  a  cost  of  39  cents 
each.  We  never  knew  where  they  came  from  or 
what  they  had  in  the  way  of  a  pedigree.  We  had 
two  objects  in  view  :  First,  we  were  short  of 
hens,  not  having  been  able  to  raise  pullets 
enough.  Second,  we  wanted  to  give  such  hens  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do.  We  have  read 
articles  by  men  who  claim  to  have  bought  such 
hens  and  made  a  fair  profit  on  them.  Such  peo¬ 
ple  claim  that,  by  picking  out  hens  of  a  “  pro¬ 
nounced  egg  type,”  and  feeding  them  plenty  of 
meal,  one  is  sure  to  get  his  money  back — with 
ieteiest.  It  seemed  like  a  good  experiment  and 
we  tried  it. 

What  They  Were. — Those  who  have  been  in 
the  places  where  live  poultry  is  sold  know  that  a 
fellow  doesn’t  have  much  of  a  chance  to  run  his 
eye  over  the  “egg  type.”  The  birds  are  kept 
crowded  into  low  coops.  They  are  usually  stuffed 
full  of  corn,  and  are  dumpy  and  dull.  In  selling, 
the  dealer  brings  up  an  empty  crate,  puts  it  on 
the  scales  and  marks  the  weight  on  it.  Then  he 
pulls  out  the  hens  one  at  a  time  and  gives  you  a 
chance  to  handle  them.  It  is  not  at  all  like  see¬ 
ing  a  hen  running  about  in  the  yard.  We  were 
fooled  on  several  of  these  hens.  Why,  we  got 
some  old  grandmothers  that  were  old  enough  to 
vote!  We  looked  first  for  evidences  of  Leghorn 
blood.  There  were  no  Whites  to  be  found  when 
we  bought,  but  grades  of  Brown  and  Buff  were 
plenty.  We  tried  to  select  birds  with  a  small 
head  and  short  neck— long  between  the  base  of 
the  neck  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  rather  long 
legs  and  a  thin,  rakish-looking  body.  We  like  to 
see  a  bright,  erect  carriage  and  a  nervous  walk 
or  run,  but  I’ll  defy  any  human  being  to  detect 
these  in  a  hen  that  he  holds  by  the  legs  in  a 
poultry  shop.  To  tell  the  truth,  buying  these 
“egg-type”  hens  is  an  easy  thing  to  theorize 
about,  but  a  mighty  hard  thing  to  do. 

What.  They  Did. — We  soon  found  this  out  when 
we  got  these  hens  home  and  out  of  the  crates. 
That  “  egg  type  ”  wasn’t  so  apparent  as  it  was 
in  the  shop.  Still,  they  seemed  like  a  fair  lot  of 
hens  Most  of  them  were  he.althy  and  active. 
We  had  expected  them  to  be  quite  lousy,  but  very 
few  lice  were  found.  We  dusted  them  all  with 
P.  D.  Q.  or  Death  to  Lice  and  they  have  needed 
no  further  treatment  since.  Most  of  them  were 
ravenous  for  corn.  The  dealer  said  that  some  of 
them  came  from  Long  Island  and  others  from 
northern  New  York.  They  were,  evidently,  com¬ 
mon  barnyard  hens.  I  judged  from  their  actions 
that  they  had  n»ver  been  yarded  before  we  got 
them.  We  fed  them  a  balanced  ration  of  grain 
and  meat  from  the  start,  and  gave  them  good 
care.  They  were  warm  and  comfortable  through 
the  Winter,  though  the  house  was  an  old  one — 
poorly  arranged.  Late  in  November  their  combs 
began  to  redden  and  they  began  to  sing.  They 
improved  greatly  in  appearance,  yet  the  65  hens 
laid  only  (55  eggs  up  to  January  1,  though  they 
consumed  812.24  worth  of  food!  Several  died  in 
January  and  more  in  February— we  lost  20  of 
them  in  all.  The  hens  that  died  seemed  weak 
and  unable  to  stand  heavy  feeding.  We  believe 
that  many  of  them  were  closely  inbred  and  of 
low  vitality.  We  were  disgusted  with  the  hens 
before  March,  and  would  have  sold  them  but  for 
the  fact  that  we  had  started  to  make  a  fair  test 
of  their  ability. 

Their  Egg  Performance.— On  hunting  up  rec¬ 
ords,  we  find  that  some  previous  statements  were 
not  correct.  On  August  22,  we  sold  36  of  these 
hens  at  35  cents  each.  We  now  have  nine  of 
them.  Here  is  a  statement  of  what  these  hens 
have  done  for  Hope  Farm: 

LEGHORN  HEN  STATEMENT. 


Month.  No.  Eggs. 

Value. 

Cost  of  Feed 

October . 

20 

80.50 

84.01 

November. . . . 

22 

.66 

3.94 

December .... 

23 

.81 

4.29 

January . 

85 

2.55 

3.72 

February . 

225 

5.62 

3.24 

March . 

520 

11.70 

3.18 

April . 

556 

1 1 . 12 

2.76 

May . 

705 

8.81 

2.48 

June . 

625 

9.37 

2.38 

July . 

283 

5 . 66 

2.38 

August . 

200 

5.00 

2.24 

3,264 

861.80 

834.62 

r  account  with 

these  hens  stands  as  follows: 

Dr. 

65  hens  at  39  cents. ... 

. . .  825.35 

Cost  of  food . 

. 

...  34.62 

859.97 

Ur. 

3,264  eggs.. . . 

36  hens  at  35  cents. . . . 

9  hens  at  35  cents . 

877.55 

According  to  this,  we  are  817  58  ahead  on  the  ex¬ 
periment.  We  have  a  whole  cart-load  of  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  which  we  would  not  sell  for  850. 
Most  people  would  say  that  a  gain  of  817.58  on  an 
original  investment  of  825  3  i  is  good  enough, 
but  the  fellows  who  talk  83  a  year  profit  have 
spoiled  us.  We  want  too  much. 

Notes  on  the  Experiment.— The  highest  cost 
for  feeding  was  in  December — the  average  cost 
per  hen  for  that  month  being  6*4  cents.  In  June 
and  July,  on  a  wide  range  a  hen  could  be  fed  for 
one  cent  a  week — the  actual  cost  of  grain  or  other 
purchased  food.  If  we  had  bought  hens  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  and  sold  them  when  we  did,  we 
would  have  made  more  profit.  Such  old  veterans 
are  sure  to  go  dry  during  the  Winter.  They  may 
be  bought  cheaper  in  late  Winter,  and  some  one 


else  may  pay  their  December  and  January  board. 
If  we  ever  buy  any  more  old  hens,  it  will  be  in 
March — but  please  excuse  us  from  feeding  more 
of  them  from  October.  To  the  various  experts 
and  authorities  who  told  us  how  it  would  come 
out,  we  frankly  say,  “  You  were  right;  it  doesn’t 
pay  to  buy  an  old  hen  that  some  one  has  dis¬ 
carded  as  worthless  !  ” 

That  is  just  about  what  it  means  to  buy  hens 
in  the  ordinary  live-poultry  market.  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  we  would  ever  sell  one  of  our 
Black  hens  at  live-poultry  prices  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  We  would  keep  her  while  there  was  an  egg 
left  in  her  locker.  I  don’t  know  why  we  should 
consider  ourselves  any  sharper  than  other  hen 
men.  Any  man  with  common  sense  would  sell 
nothing  but  the  culls  at  live-poultry  prices.  He 
will  keep  his  best  stock  at  home.  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  got  a  lot  of  cheap  culls,  and  that  is  what 
you  will  get  99  times  out  of  9954  in  buying  hens  in 
the  New  York  market.  Ycu  do  better  in  buying 
pullets,  because  the  seller  cannot  cull  out  the 
best  ones,  and  you  have  a  chance  to  feed  them 
properly  before  they  begin  to  lay. 

The  Egg  Type. — There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  nonsense  about  this.  We  handled  last  Winter 
about  150  of  these  hens  besides  this  experiment 
lot  of  65,  and  we  fed  and  cared  for  them  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  You  may  sign  my  name  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  this  idea  of  picking  out  a  good  hen  by 
her  shape  and  then  forcing  her  to  lay  is  humbug. 
Unless  the  trait ,  the  habit  of  laying,  has  been 
bred  into  the  hen,  and  unless  she  has  been  fed 
properly  as  a  pullet,  you  might  about  as  well 
give  your  balanced  ration  to  a  surplus  rooster! 

Take  our  10  Minorca  bens— the  ones  we  are 
using  as  foundation  breeding  stock.  Here  is 
their  record  from  October  1  to  August  22  to  com¬ 
pare  with  that  of  the  65  scrub  Leghorns:  They 
laid  1,236  eggs  in  a  little  less  than  11  months. 
Their  food  cost  86.10.  Two  died — their  places  be¬ 
ing  filled  by  good  pullets.  On  the  basis  at  which 
we  figured  the  value  of  the  Leghorn  eggs,  their 
product  was  worth  825.02.  We  may  take  out  the 
eggs  laid  by  the  two  pullets  and  still  have  nearly 
as  much  profit  as  was  made  by  the  65  scrubs! 
The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  eggs  from  these 
Minorcas  were  used  for  hatching,  and  we  have 
over  860  worth  of  black  pullets  from  them! 
These  black  hens  were  fed  just  as  the  Leghorns 
were,  yet  one  Minorca  of  our  own  breeding  has 
paid  as  much  profit  as  six  of  the  scrubs.  You 
may  be  sure  that  these  black  hens  are  not  for 
sale.  We  will  let  the  men  who  advised  against 
this  experiment  do  the  preaching.  We  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  text  and  have  no  complaint  to  make. 
Do  we  want  to  buy  any  more  culls  ?  No,  thank 
you.  We  will  charge  their  owners  25  cents  a 
month  for  feeding  them!  Are  some  of  the  so- 
called  purebred  birds  culls— so  far  as  egg-laying 
gees?  Yes,  they  are,  in  our  opinion.  We  buy 
no  more  hens  except  from  flocks  that  are  known 
to  pay  a  fair  profit  in  eggs!  We  advise  practical 
hen  men  to  start  at  once  and  kill  or  sell  every 
hen  that  is  not  known  as  a  good  layer.  Off  with 
their  heads!  Don’t  board  scrubs!  H.  W.  c. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 
Ringbone  on  a  Horse ;  Urticaria  or  Nettle- 
Rash  on  a  Heifer. 

1.  I  have  a  young  horse  with  a  ringbone  on  the 
front  foot  about  half  grown.  Is  there  any  cure  ? 
2.  My  heifer  has  blotches  on  her  which  look  like 
pimples  on  a  horse  that  has  been  overheated. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  h.  l.  c. 

1.  Firing  in  points  with  the  actual  cautery  will 
usually  kill  ringbones  if  not  too  extensive  or  of 
long  standing.  This  case  can,  evidently,  be 
benefited,  possibly  entirely  cured,  by  deep  firing. 
The  operation  should  be  intrusted  only  to  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinary  surgeon.  2.  Give  the  heifer  one 
pound  Epsom  salts  with  two  ounces  ginger  dis¬ 
solved  in  three  pints  warm  water  to  move  the 
bowels.  Then  give  one  of  the  following  powders 
in  the  feed,  or  by  drench,  night  and  morning: 
Bicarbonate  of  soda  and  gentian,  of  each  eight 
ounces;  nitrate  of  potash,  four  ounces;  powdered 
nux  vomica,  two  ounces;  mix  and  divide  into  16 
powders.  Should  the  eruption  prove  persistent 
give  a  course  of  arsenic.  Two  tablespooufuls  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  in  the  feed  once 
daily,  and  continue  for  two  to  four  weeks. 

Tape-worms  in  Lambs. 

My  lambs  are  having  the  scours  very  badly. 
One  which  died  had  something  like  a  small  rib¬ 
bon  one-quarter  inch  wide  in  the  small  intestines ; 
it  seemed  to  have  life  in  it.  Is  it  a  tape-worm, 
or  what  causes  it  ?  Is  it  contagious  ?  My  lambs 
were  the  same  in  1896,  and  I  sold  the  sheep  and 
lambs  all  out  and  bought  more  in  1897.  My  pas¬ 
ture  is  dry,  stony  land,  clover  and  Timothy. 
There  is  no  water  in  the  field.  I  made  a  lane  to 
a  spring  about  10  rods,  but  they  don’t  go  there 
very  often.  Is  it  something  that  grows  in  the 
field  that  causes  it?  I  lost  28  lambs  in  1896,  out 
of  80.  The  trouble  did  not  appear  in  1897  at  all. 
It  commences  about  this  time  of  the  year.  These 
lambs  came  in  April,  are  in  good  flesh  and  would 
weigh  about  65  pounds.  They  have  salt  at  all 
times.  m.  m’n. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  long,  ribbon-like  bodies  you  describe  are 
tape-werms,  probably  the  Taenia  expansa.  The 
lambs  become  infested  from  infected  pastures 
and  water  courses,  also  from  contact  with  in¬ 
fected  sheep  that  are  passing  the  mature  seg¬ 
ments  or  eggs  of  the  tape- worm.  One  of  the  best 
general  vermicides  is  oil  of  turpentine,  and  for 
tape-worm,  a  combination  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  oil  of  Male  shield  fern,  administered  in  oil 
or  milk,  and  after  a  fast  of  at  least  12  to  16 
hours.  Take  of  oil  of  turpentine,  three  ounces; 
oil  of  Male  fern,  two  ounces;  castor  oil, 20 ounces; 
mix,  and  shake  well  together  until  the  oils  are 
thoroughly  mixed.  Also,  shake  immediately  be¬ 
fore  giving.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  16 
doses,  giving  1*4  ounce  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
to  each  lamb.  The  lambs  to  be  treated  should 
be  shut  up  at  night  and  allowed  no  feed.  In  the 
morning,  administer  the  medicine,  and  follow  by 
a  light  diet  for  21  hours,  after  which  a  mild 
physic  should  be  given  if  the  lambs  are  not  al¬ 
ready  purged.  For  this  purpose,  give  to  each 
lamb  two  ounces  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  one- 
half  pint  warm  water,  or  two  ounces  castor  oil, 
as  a  drench.  For  adult  sheep,  the  above  doses 
should  all  be  increased  one-half. 


In  drenching  the  lambs,  have  the  animal 
placed  on  its  haunches  and  firmly  held  between 
the  knees  of  an  assistant,  or  of  the  operator  if 
working  alone,  and  raising  the  head  pour  the 
medicine  slowly  into  the  mouth,  keeping  the 
head  elevated  until  the  drench  is  swallowed.  It 
would  be  well  to  collect  the  droppings  from  the 
lambs  during  the  two  days’  treatment,  and  com¬ 
post  them  or  spread  on  cultivated  fields  not  pas¬ 
tured  by  sheep.  During  the  Summer,  the  sheep 
should  be  changed  from  pasture  to  pasture  if 
possible.  They  may  be  preceded  or  followed  by 
other  stock  without  danger  of  infection  from  one 
class  to  the  other.  Only  pure  drinking  water 
should  be  allowed.  As  a  general  tonic  and  pre¬ 
ventive  against  the  worms,  give  each  lamb  two 
to  three  teaspoon fuls  of  the  following  powders 
in  their  grain  rations  once  daily  :  Common  salt, 
one  pound;  gentian,  eight  ounces;  Epsom  salts, 
eight  ounces;  powdered  dry  sulphate  of  iron, 
four  ounces;  mix.  If  the  lambs  are  thin,  they 
should  have  a  moderate  grain  ration  to  keep  up 
their  strength. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  "Alpha  "  and  "Baby  "  Separators. 

First — Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets.  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


MILK  IS  88%  WATER 

That  shows  the  importance  of 
having  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  on  tho  dairy  farm.  For 
this purposo  nothing  Is  super¬ 
ior  to  HALL  8TKKL  TANKS. 
This  is  our  stock  tank,  but  we  make  others  for  feeding  plg» 
and  calves,  cooling  milk,  hauling  whey — anything  you  want. 
Special  price  to  first  inquiries  from  new  territory . 

CiroularH  Mailed  FRJEE, 

THE  HALL  STEEL  TAfciK  CO. 

68  North  A.nhluml  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOOK  OH-CUT  OFF 

The  easiest-working,  closest- 
cutting,  simplest,  strongest 
and  handiest  dehorner 
is  the  latest 

IMPROVED 

DEHORNER 

I  Never  crashes  tho  horn  no&pulls  it  apart  Mads 
on  an  entirely  new  principle.  Catalogue  free 
WKItsTKIt  A  DICKINSON,  lie*  (is  Christ tnnii,  ■’«. 
Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago  salesroom 


[KEYSTONE 


‘Wilful  waste 
makes  woeful 
want.” 

Hero’s  a  chance  to  geti 
tho  most  from  what.j 
you  already  have. 


DOUBLE  spiral 

Fodder  Shredder  l 

t  C  #"i£ollIne  that  makes  the  famous  I 

„„„  Keystone  Corn  Hay.” 

lr>aneesm  aM  kiilds  dry  foddbr -Com, 
So! gutn,  Ac.,  into  a  soft,  long  fibre/ 

emm  rMOe  cr  tluin  hay  Shreds  green) 
oom  tor  ensilage.  Shredded  ensilage  i.-f 

better  than  any  other.  , 

ft  packs  closer,  excludes  more  air  and! 
ie  consequently  sweeter.  Don’t  buy/ 
until  you  feet  our  illustrated  cata-J 
logue.  Sent  free  upon  application.  a 

KEYSTONE  MAN’F’O  CO. 
t‘.  River  St.,  Sterling,  Hlg. 


Ohio  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters  and  Carriers 


Most  durable,  lightest  run¬ 
ning  and  grea'.est  capacity. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

General  Agents,  -  AUBURN,  MAINE,  U.  S. 


GRIND 

and  save  tho  toll.  You 


YOUR  CRAIN 

AT  HOME 

have  the  horses,  we 
have  the  power  and  mill.  Over 

20,000  PEERLESS 

Mills  are  now  In  use. 
work  fast,  flue,  easy, 
family  meal  or  feed. 
*15,  *18,  &«20.  AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE  .  Write 
liars  and  agency. 

STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  11L 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  Ac..  for  feeding 
chickens,  Ac.  Three  s'zes,  weight 
20.  34  and  152  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  It.  address 

THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO.. 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Satisfactory  Machinery. 

A  farmer  desires 
machinery  that  will 
save  him  labor  ;  that 
will  not  break  down; 
that  is  not  expensive 
to  operate  ;  that  will 
do  exactly  as  it  is  ad¬ 
vertised  to  do. 

The  Little  Giant 
Separator 
is  such  a  machine. 
It’s  easy  to  run,  easy 
to  clean,  a  remark¬ 
ably  clean  and  economical  skimmer,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  GO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDER8  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse:  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.'s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  In  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


FARM  ERS, 

CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 

AND  ALU  OTHER 


are  appreciating 


THE  “CHARTER’ 


JU  Gasoline 
Engines, 
Stationaries,  Portables,  Ac. 


Catalogue,  Testimonials,  Ac.,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


.odYrT.,1  Horse  Powers  oP.,™r,„, 

No  Dairy  or  Stock  Farm  can  count  itself  in  shap* 
to  compete  in  the  manufacture  of  Dairy  Product t  or 
Beef,  without  the  aid  of  the  Silo.  We  make  the 
largest  line  of  Silo  Machinery  on  Earth,  and  know  that 
in  oonsequenoe  we  can  give  you  positively  better  value 
foryourmoney  than  yon  oan  get  elsewhere.  >98  Silo 
Bookie t free  to  any  address.  Contains eat- Oov. Hoard's 
latest  views  on  Ensilage  as  related  to  the  Dairy  Oo\e. 

'Smalley  Goods”  Agency  I  smalley^mfg.  CO., 
goes  with  first  order.  I  Manitowoc,  Wla. 


IICCDII  CD  0  J”  PATENT  “ 
II L  L  D  ll  L II 0  -  Level  Tread 
With  SPEEIk  REGULATOR. 
Per  1.  8  and  tt  Horae*. 


HORSE  POWER 


Send  for 

Catalogue .“  r.nniiuge  and  Dry  I 

ter  with  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Cleaners.  Feed 
Mills.Corn  Shellers.Drag  A  Circular  Saw  M ach  i nes.eto. 
UEEHNER  At  SONS,  LAN8DALE.  PA..  C.  S.  A. 


vcidci  Civ  1  f  f  humane  Fastener  ever 
i  iir..  ,es  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Ill 
bated  Circular  and  price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  IT.  ROBERTSON 
Forestville,  Con 


VICTOR 


FASTENING  CLIF. 


Best  and  strongest  for  butter  tubs,  pails, 
corners  to  turn  out  and  Injure  the  hands, 
attractive.  Write  for  particulars. 


etc.  No  sharp 
Very  neat  and 


CHAS.  E.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Westboro,  Mass. 


The  Improved  D,  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  YU 
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Humorous. 

Friend  :  “  I  think  an  occasional  glass 
of  liquor  is  well  enough — ”  Prohibition¬ 
ist :  “  Humph  !  I  believe  in  letting  well 
enough  alone. ’’ — Puck. 

First  Doctor  :  “  I’ve  got  to  make  a 
trip  out  of  town  to-morrow.”  Second 
Doctor:  “Business  or  pleasure  ?”  “Both. 
I’m  going  to  operate  on  a  wealthy 
patient.  ” — Life. 

“  Have  you  finished  plowing  the  ten- 
acre  lot  ?  ”  asked  Farmer  Richland  of 
his  son.  “Yes.”  “Then  you  may  now 
attend  to  the  harrowing  details  ” — Pitts¬ 
burg  Chronicle. 

Insurance  Agent:  “We  can’t  insure 
you.”  Old  man:  “Why  not?”  “You 
are  94  years  old.”  “  What  of  that  ? 
Statistics  will  tell  you  that  fewer  men 
died  at  94  than  any  other  age.” — Balti- 
more  Jewish  Comment. 

“  Uncle  Jim,  why  do  some  of  the 
colored  people  place  empty  medicine- 
bottles  on  the  graves  of  their  deceased 
friends?”  “I  dunno,  suh,  onless  hit  is 
ter  let  de  worl’  know  what  killed  ’em.” 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 

Sunday-school  Teacher  (illustrating 
the  “still,  small  voice”):  “What  is  it, 
dear  children,  that  makes  you  feel  so  un¬ 
comfortable  and  unhappy  after  you  have 
done  something  which  you  ought  not  to 
do  ?  ”  Dear  child  :  “  A  lickin’.” — Roxbury 
Gazette. 

“Man’s  religion,”  says  Uncle  Eben, 
“  shouldn’t  be  worn  like  a  cloak — all  on 
de  outside.  It  orter  to  be  mo’  like  a 
porous  plaster.  De  world  may  not  see 
it,  but  de  man  knows  it’s  dar,  an’  his 
family  knows  it’s  dar,  an’  a-doin  of  him 
good.” — Credit  Lost. 

“I  understand  that  a  fellow  has  to 
know  a  lot  to  get  into  office  under  the 
District  government,”  said  the  young 
man.  “  Y-e-e-s,”  replied  the  old  em¬ 
ployee.  “It’s  a  good  idea  for  him  to 
know  considerable,  provided  he  doesn’t 
tell  any  of  it.” — Washington  Star. 

Mamma:  “It  is  very  naughty  to  tell 
lies,  Eva.  People  who  do  so  don’t  go  to 
heaven.”  Eva  :  “  Did  you  ever  tell  a  lie, 
mamma?”  Mamma:  “No,  dear,  never.” 
Eva :  “  Wdn’t  you  be  fearful  lonely  in 
heaven,  mamma,  with  only  George  Wash¬ 
ington  ?  ” — Oswego  Daily  Palladium. 

Old  M.  D.  :  “  Are  you  having  much 
practice?”  Young  M.  D. :  “Yes,  quite 
a  good  deal,  thank  you.”  Old  M.  D.  : 
“  Ah  !  I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  Are  you  mak¬ 
ing  a  specialty  of  any  particular  thing  ?" 
Young  M.  D.  :  “Yes,  indeed.  About 
nine-tenths  of  my  time  is  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  economy.” — Chicago  News. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PUICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  A  E  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  -r>4  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance,  l  ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

Watches.Clocks.TeaC  DETET 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  rl\tt 
with  $5.00.  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad."  and  15c.  and  get 
(4  lb.  Bust  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co.. 
31  &  33  Vesey  St  .  N.  Y..  Box  280. 


The  first  separator 

made  a  great  improvement  in  dairy 
methods,  but  the  improvements 
made  in  the  old  style  machines  are  no 
less  a  boon  to  the  dairy  interests. 


The  Empire 


Cream  Separator 

is  as  much  in  advance  of 
all  others  as  the  first  ones 
were  of  the  setting  system. 

Send  your  address  for 
our  free  catalogue.  We 
want  responsible  agents 
in  unoccupied  territory. 


U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


IMPROVED  LOW-DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Most  perfect  working  and  handiest  drill  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  No  bunching;  sows  all  kinds  of  grain,  including 
Corn  and  Peas,  with  absolute  regularity.  For  circu¬ 
lar  and  prices  address 

A.  B.  JAKQUUAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Ra. 


STAR 

STEEL 


LAND  ROLLERS 


ARE  THE  BEST,  because  they  have 
Weight.  Strength,  Simplicity  and  Durability 


Write  direct  for  special  price  delivered. 

PACTDCC  fi.  CUAlif  PH  manufacturers, 
uflo  I  nCL  ft  OnATf  UU.,  Owosso, Mich. 


unocc  nniiiCDC  thrashers 

nUnoc  rUncnOf  and  cleaners 


One  &  two-horseThrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDO 
Tread.  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  ■  1  LflO 


ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE.  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  11.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 


FARM UPRIGHT — hor,zontal 

engines' 


From  £  E.P, 
Upward, 


WITH 

a-um  1 1  ■ 

Specially  adapted  and  largely 
used  for  driving  Grinding 
Feed  Cutters,  Wood 
Saws,  'Corn  Shelters,  Dairy. 
Machinery,  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  atate 
lize  power  wanted. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  1 308  Springfield, 0. 


The  “GEM" 

PRESS 


MACHINE. 

Writ*  for  Catalogue.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 


Price  greatly  reduced. 
Mention  this  paper 
and  get  book  fhee. 


DIGS 

POTATOES 
Rapid.  Clean 
and  Cheap. 


I  HOOVER,  FROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  Ohio.  J 

vvvwvwvvwwvwwwwvvvww  \tv 


IPMC  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
AuIYILClOD  CRUSHERand  leveler. 

Pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  preparation 
of  wheat  ground  and  to  covering  seed  . . . . 

Crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns  and 
levels.  All  metal  —practically  indestructible. 
Cheapest  riding  harrow  on  earth. 

Qont  nn  Trial  To  be  returned  at  my  ex- 

O  bill  Ull  I  I  Id  I  pense  if  not  satisfactory.... 
Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free. 

Sizes  up  N.  B. — I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

‘feet!"  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  M’f’r, 
Millington,  New  Jersey,  and  110  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


S8.00 

and  up 


PLEASF,  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


_  For  handling  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  all 
vegetables,  without  bruising.  It's  the  lightest, 
strongest,  most  durable  scoop  you  ever  saw.  Made 
one  solid  piece  of  best  quality  steel.  You  can  save 
and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

for  handling  fine  manure,  lime.  etc.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
atalog  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds  mailed  free. 

ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO.,  ASHTABULA,  Ohio. 


L'LARKS  NEW  SKPIESj 

f  RIGHT  LAP 
CUTAWAY. 


^  r  xUw  They  Don9 1 
^  Break  Down* 

K  We  know  of  nothing  that  will  occasion  more  annoyance  and  possible  loss  in  the 
midst  of  a  busy  seasons  hauling  than  to  have  your  wagon  break  down.  Theremeuy 
lays  in  buying  a  wagon  that  is  so  constructed  that  it  can’t  break  down. 

S  THE  ELECTRIC  RANDY  WAGON 


J  Is  that  kind  of  a  wagon.  It  is  equipped  with  KhECTRIO  EO}'  kl  E  -  - - 

•  which  brings  the  wagon  down  where  it  is  easy  to  load.  Broad  face  tires  wmen  do  not 
^  cut  in  or  rut  in  the  fields  or  on  the  road  makes  it  draw  easy.  No  wood  hubs  and 

felloes  to  rot  or  warp;  no  wood  spokes  to  shake  loose  and  break;  no  tires  to  get  / 
w.  \  loose.  Stands  up  under  any  load  a  team  can  draw.  Buy  it  and  save  all  expense  of 

A\  \  repairs.  ELECTRIC  LOW  STEEL  WHEELS  FIT  ANY ^  SKEIN.  / 

*\  Convert  the  old  wagon  into  a  new  one,  and  make  it  last  indefinitely .  (  an  t  tell  all  j  0 
|j  about  it  here.  Write  for  our  free  book,  “Farm  Savings.”  It  tells  the  whole  story.  I 

jC  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills.  V 


THE  NEW  SERIES 
- RIGHT  LAE 


CUTAWAYS 


are  made  in  five  sizes, 
plowing  a  furro  w 
from  five  to  eight 
inches  deep  and  34  to 
76  inches  aide. 


Send'for  our  little  book  that  tells  what  other  people  say  about  this  tool.  It  i 
prepares  stubble,  fallow  and  old  land  at  one  operation  for  seeding,  taking  the  j 
plow,  harrow  and  seeder.  Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higga 


Oj 

vt?  i  only  tool  that 
;  of  the  old  style 

<b 


Conn. 


GILT  EDGE 


POTATO  DIGGER. 


\Jk£  A  fkl  T  C  f  Every  potato  grower 
Vi  H  IH  I  EL  I J  ■  to  write  at  once  for 
testimony  enough  to  convince  him  that  this  is  the 
best  digger  made,  regardless  of  price;  also 
SPECIAL  PRICE  to  first  purchaser  in  un¬ 
occupied  territory.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

D.  Y,  HALLOGK  &  SONS,  yI^VTa. 


Digging  potatoes 

with  fork  or  hoe  is  the  hardest  job  on  the  farm ;  besides  it 
costs  too  much.  You  can  put  your  potatoes  in  the  cellar 
at  an  expense  of  but  two  cents  a  bushel  by  using  the 


Standard  Potato  Harvester. 

Digs  each  row  consecutively,  and  gets  them  all 
whether  deep  or  shallow  Does  not  cut  the  tubers. 
You  can  try  it  before  you  buy.  Full  catalogue  free. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


MUCH  MORE 

corn  c&n  be  cut  in  a  given  time  by  the  use  of  the 


SCIENTIFIC  HARVESTER 


than  can  be  cut  by  hand  or 
chine,  not  excepting 


any  other  ms- 

a  self-binder. 

ADJUSTABLE 
SEATS 
SHAFTS 


with 


Safety 


Cuts 
high  or 
low  as 
desired. 

Corn  cut 
with  this  ma¬ 
chine  shocks 
better,  cures  better  and 
It  will  save  many  times  its  price  in  one  season;  low 
priced  enough  to  be  within  the  easy  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.  Springfield,  0. 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Fancy  STRAWBERRIES 

For  gardener  or  field  grower. 
Our  free  publications  tell 
bow  to  make  it. 


Largest  Stock  Strawberry  Plants 
in  the  World.  Standard  varieties 
$1*25  per  1,000. 
Fancy  Varieties  Delivered  Free 
Anywhere. 

CONTINENTAL  PLANT  00;, 

Strawberry  Specialists, 

Box  74  kiTTEKLL,  N.  O 
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HEREFORDS  WITHOUT  THE  HORNS. 

NOT  WANTED  IN  PUREBRED  STOCK. 

The  New  “  Kansan  ”  Breed  of  Cattle. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  gave  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  new  Polled  Durham  breed  of  cattle.  Breed¬ 
ers  have  asked  whether  Hereford  breeders  have  made 
any  effort  to  remove  the  horns  from  their  animals.  It 
would  seem,  on  general  principles,  as  though,  if  dis¬ 
horning  is  a  good  thing,  this  famous  beef  breed  of 
cattle  would  do  better  without  the  horns.  Our  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Hereford  breeders  shows  that  there 
is  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  this  matter. 

Z.  F.  Kinsell,  of  Mount  Ayr,  Iowa,  says  that  he  does 
not  think  that  dishorning  is  practiced  by  breeders  of 
registered  Herefords.  Most  of  the  grade  cattle  in  his 
country  are  dishorned  in  Spring  and  Winter.  The 
ranchmen  in  the  Far  West  want  their  cattle  with  the 
horns  on,  as  such  animals  are  better  able  to  protect 
their  calves. 

Scott  &  March,  of  Belton,  Missouri,  write  that  they 
have  never  heard  of  a  purebred  Hereford  that  was 
naturally  polled.  They  have  seen  half-blood  Here¬ 
ford  and  Angus  cattle  that  were  hornless,  but  very 
few  breeders  dishorn  pure 
cattle,  most  of  them  con¬ 
sidering  the  horns  very 
necessary. 

C.  G.  Comstock  of  Albany, 

Missouri,  says  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  family  of 
polled  Herefords,  provided 
they  possess  the  merits  of 
the  best  Hereford  cattle, 
would  be  very  desirable 
everywhere  except  upon 
the  range.  As  the  best 
Herefords  are  the  result  of 
careful  selection,  it  would 
take  a  long  time  to  bring  a 
strain  of  the  polled  animals 
up  to  the  highest  standard. 

So  far  as  known,  polled 
cattle  of  any  breed  are 
originally  the  result  of  a 
sport.  A  start  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  with  Herefords  would 
be  as  likely  to  be  from  in¬ 
ferior  animals  as  from 
those  of  high  quality ;  in 
fact,  it  would  be  more 
likely,  as  the  high-quality 
animals  are  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  the  others.  In 
such  a  case,  it  would  take  many  years  to  bring  them 
up  to  a  point  where  they  could  compete  with  horned 
cattle.  Therefore,  the  outlook  is  not  very  favorable. 

N.  W.  Leonard,  of  Fayette,  Missouri,  says  that  Here¬ 
ford  breeders,  as  a  rule,  are  very  much  opposed  to 
dishorning.  They  claim  that  it  spoils  the  good  looks 
of  a  Hereford  head.  Western  buyers  of  Hereford  bulls 
do  not  want  a  polled  animal,  and  do  not  buy  dishorned 
bulls.  Breeders  cater  to  this  feeling.  Mr.  Leonard 
says  that  he  practices  dishorning  himself  on  animals 
that  he  expects  to  keep.  But  lately  he  has  yielded  to 
the  demand  for  horns,  and  from  now  on  will  quit  the 
practice.  He  thinks  dishorning  injures  the  looks  of 
the  head,  although  he  does  not  know  of  any  other 
good  reason  for  giving  up  the  practice.  He  thinks 
that  the  big  meat  packers  are  now  divided  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  horns  injure  steers  in  shipping. 
The  dishorning  of  steers  is  largely  practiced  in  his 
section,  though  it  is  stoutly  maintained  that  dis¬ 
horned  steers  will  not  do  as  well  on  pastures  in  fly¬ 
time,  as  the  horned  cattle.  They  are  more  likely  to 
huddle  together  on  account  of  the  flies,  and  do  not 
thrive  as  well  as  horned  cattle,  thatjwill  not  bunch  so 


closely.  The  public  opinion  there  is  that  dishorning 
steers  is  a  good  thing  only  when  Winter  feeding  is 
done  or  when  the  steers  are  to  be  shipped  to  market. 

The  New  “Kansan”  I3reetl. — W.  W.  Guthrie,  of 
Atchison,  Kansas,  has  developed  what  he  calls  the 
“  Kansan”  breed,  a  good  idea  of  which  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  picture  of  the  bull  Bolivar  at  Fig.  293. 
Mr.  Guthrie  says  that  this  experiment  was  started 
about  10  years  ago,  when  the  original  polled  calf  was 
born.  This  calf  was  a  freak,  and  dishorning  did  not 
enter  into  the  experiment  at  all.  In  a  herd  made  of 
crosses  of  Hereford  and  Short-horns,  he  was  at  the 
time  using  only  Hereford  bulls.  When  he  found  the 
original  calf,  which  had  all  the  markings  of  the  Here¬ 
ford  with  the  square  build  of  the  Short-horn,  and  was 
hornless,  he  called  him  a  three-quarter  Hereford  and 
one-quarter  Short-horn.  From  that  start,  crossing 
with  Short-horns  and  again  with  Herefords,  he  has 
bred  out  and  back  again  until  he  has  now  30  or  40 
of  the  cattle.  He  does  not  call  them  Boiled  Here¬ 
fords  because  they  are,  evidently,  not  purebred. 
He  has  given  them  the  name  of  “  Kansan  ”  as  a  new 
breed.  He  thinks  they  are  an  improvement  on  the 
Herefords  in  the  fact  that  they  are  squarely  built 


behind  and  that  they  are  uniformly  good  milkers. 

Mr.  Guthrie  says  that  the  two  objections  properly 
made  against  the  Herefords  are  the  large  horns  and 
the  disposition  to  light  hind  quarters.  The  objection 
to  all  beef  breeds  for  all-'round  purposes,  has  been 
their  lack  in  milking  qualities.  By  crossing  the  orig¬ 
inal  calf  on  Short-horns  that  have  been  proved  good 
milkers,  Mr.  Guthrie  says  that  he  has  squared  up  the 
hind  quarters  and  made  a  fair  milking  animal,  an  im¬ 
provement,  he  thinks,  in  some  ways,  over  both  of  the 
old  breeds.  lie  has  now  bred  five  generations  of  these 
cattle,  and  the  exception  of  horned  calves  in  the 
present  generation  is  very  rare.  He  seems  to  have 
practically  disposed  of  the  horns,  but  has  less  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  maintaining  the  uniform  color.  All 
ot  the  cows  have  been  prolific,  and  so  far  as  milked, 
have  proved  equal  to  the  average  cow.  Stockmen  who 
have  examined  these  cattle  compare  them  with  the 
Boiled  Durhams,  and  as  a  rule,  prefer  them  to  animals 
of  that  breed.  Mr.  Guthrie  expects  to  exhibit  a  herd 
of  these  Kansau  cattle  at  the  Omaha  Exposition  in 
competition  with  Boiled  Durhams,  and  this  ought  to 
be  an  interesting  competition.  It  will  be  seen,  there¬ 


fore,  that  the  majority  of  Hereford  breeders  are  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  horns.  Mr.  Guthrie  starts  a 
new  idea  in  Hereford  breeding,  and  possibly,  results 
may  come  from  it  after  two  or  three  more  generations 
of  these  Kansan  cattle. 


HOMEMADE  MUTTON. 

KEEPING-  A  FEW  SIIEEP. 

Every  farm  should  have  its  flock  of  sheep,  just  the 
same  as  the  flock  of  poultry,  for  home  use.  It  costs 
little  more  to  feed  a  lamb  that  will  dress  25  pounds, 
during  the  Summer,  than  to  feed  a  fowl  weighing  two 
pounds.  By  good  management  a  score  of  ewes  may 
be  fed  through  the  year  at  no  more  cost  than  will  be 
repaid  by  the  fleece.  Thus  the  lambs  cost  nothing 
because  they  need  no  feeding  until  they  are  needed 
for  meat,  except  the  little  grass  they  get.  This  may 
not  be  thought  to  cost  anything,  for  a  very  poor  grass 
field  it  must  be  that  will  not  keep  four  or  five  sheep 
to  the  acre,  and  there  is  nearly  always  some  run-out 
meadow  that  will  keep  the  sheep  during  the  Summer 
at  really  no  countable  cost  at  all. 

A  lamb  of  20  or  25  pounds  dressed  weight,  if  of  the 

right  breed,  is  the  best  eat¬ 
ing  in  existence.  The 
Shropshire  I  think  the  best 
breed  for  lambs,  but  the 
common  native  sheep  hav¬ 
ing  some  Merino  blood, 
crossed  with  a  Shropshire 
ram  makes  as  good  a  lamb 
as  can  be  wished.  The 
present  Summer  I  am  kill¬ 
ing  off  the  male  lambs  of  a 
flock  of  about  30  ewes  of 
the  common  stock  which 
cost  me  a  year  ago  $1.50  a 
head.  The  smallest  lamb 
has  dressed  over  20  pounds, 
and  just  now  they  are 
reaching  30.  So  far  the 
lambs  have  not  had  over  25 
cents’  worth  of  feed  that 
has  cost  money.  While 
sucking,  as  soon  as  they 
would  eat,  they  got  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  a  mixture  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  bran,  and  corn 
meal,  and  after  a  few  days, 
would  be  always  ready  on 
hand  to  skip  into  the  feed¬ 
ing  pen  where  they  got 
this  feed  once  a  day  with¬ 
out  disturbance  from  the  ewes.  Since  the  grass  came, 
they  have  had  no  feed  except  an  occasional  scattering 
of  corn  given  to  the  flock  to  keep  them  tame  and 
easily  handled. 

The  dressing  of  the  lamb  in  these  warm  days  is  a 
simple  matter.  One  is  picked  out  from  the  flock 
brought  up  to  the  barn  for  the  purpose,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  may  be  immediately  put  in  a  stall  by 
itself  without  any  driving  from  the  field.  The  rest  of 
the  flock  goes  back  to  the  pasture  after  getting  some 
salt  or  a  handful  or  two  of  corn.  In  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  the  lamb  is  dressed  and,  before  breakfast  is 
ready,  the  meat  is  hung  up  in  the  cellar.  The  method 
of  dressing  is  thus  :  A  block  and  tackle  is  hung  under 
the  roof  of  the  shed  between  a  double  corn  crib.  A 
thick  hardwood  plank  bench  18  inches  high,  is  used  to 
lay  the  lamb  on.  One  single  stroke  of  an  ax  beheads 
the  lamb,  which  then  is  totally  deprived  of  sensation, 
and  struggles  scarcely  at  all.  The  hind  legs  are  skin¬ 
ned  down  to  the  ham  and  the  hock  joint  is  severed, 
the  ends  of  a  gambrel  stick  are  put  through  the  loos¬ 
ened  sinew,  and  the  carcass  is  hoisted  by  the  tackle 
to  the  right  height  for  dressing.  By  this  time  the 
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lamb  is  quite  dead  and  has  bled  dry.  It  is  skinned 
carefully,  keeping'  the  meat  clean  and  from  contact 
with  the  wool ;  the  fore  leg's  are  cut  off  at  the  knee 
joint.  It  needs  no  washing  except  a  pailful  of  cold 
water  thrown  over  it  inside  and  outside.  This  closes 
the  pores  of  the  skin  and  chills  the  outside.  A  sheet 
is  pinned  around  it  and  the  breakfast  bell  then  calls 
just  as  the  work  is  finished. 

After  breakfast,  the  meat  is  taken  to  the  cellar  or 
any  other  desired  place  and  the  liver,  milt,  heart,  and 
tongue,  are  served  for  dinner,  or  for  a  small  family, 
with  a  little  homemade  bacon,  these  will  make  two 
good  meals.  If  the  head  is  scalded  and  scraped  clean, 
it  will  make  an  excellent  soup  and  meat  for  the  next 
day.  The  quarters  are  separated  as  soon  as  the  car¬ 
cass  is  stiff,  and  put  into  the  refrigerator,  where  the 
meat  will  keep  well  until  it  is  used.  If  a  sheep  is 
dressed  and,  as  it  should,  make  40  or  more  pounds  of 
meat,  this  may  readily  be  divided  with  a  neighbor  who 
is  doing  the  same  thing  and  divides  in  his  turn. 
A  fatted  calf  may  be  managed  in  the  same  way,  at 
practically  no  cost.  n.  8. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

GOING  BACK  TO  OLD  DAYS. 

What  Farmers  are  Talking  About. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

The  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  August  29  to 
September  3,  was  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  ever 
given  by  the  Society.  It  was  a  natural,  genuine  farm¬ 
ers’  fair.  The  fakes  and  snide  shows  that  have  dis¬ 
graced  the  fair  in  former  years  were  taken  out  at  the 
back  door  and  killed.  It  was  a  clean,  honest  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  we  rejoice  that  the  farmers  poured  out  by 
the  thousand  to  show  their  appreciation.  The  faint 
hearts  in  other  years  claimed  that  farmers  would  not 
come  to  the  fair  unless  there  was  some  “excitement.” 
How  the  farmers  did  turn  out  this  year  and  kick  the 
stiffness  into  Faint  Heart’s  backbone  !  It  was  a  sight 
calculated  to  double  one’s  respect  for  agriculture  to 
see  that  orderly  crowd  scatter  over  the  ground,  ex¬ 
amine  the  exhibits,  greet  old  friends  and  discuss 
prospects  and  methods.  To  me  the  farmers  themselves 
were  the  best  exhibits  on  the  grounds.  In  giving  a 
report  of  this  thoroughly  successful  fair,  I  wish  to 
drop  the  usual  order,  and  simply  tell  something  of 
what  the  people  talked  about. 

Horses  are  Higher. — Horse  breeders  are  all  talk¬ 
ing  of  better  prospects.  There  is  a  shortage  of  first- 
class  stallions.  Farmers  seem  to  be  using  a  better 
animal  for  a  driving  horse.  In  driving  about  with 
farmers,  I  always  ask  what  such  a  horse  as  they  drive 
is  worth.  Without  exception,  they  now  say  that 
prices  have  risen.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  lower 
than  they  ever  should  have  been.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  type  of  horse  demanded  by  farmers 
in  different  sections.  For  instance,  a  farmer  near 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  said,  “  For  drivers  in  our  coun¬ 
try  we  like  a  class  of  horses  known  as  Bonny  Dun- 
dees.  They  are  named  after  the  old  stallion  of  that 
name.  They  haven’t  so  much  speed,  but  will  go  all 
day  long.  They  are  nervous  and  hard-bitted,  not  good 
horses  for  women  to  drive,  but  great  roadsters.”  In 
many  localities,  you  will  find  the  favorite  type  of 
horse  resembling  some  old  stallion  that  was  famous 
in  old  days.  It  is  wonderful  how  these  stallions  have 
left  their  mark. 

The  Hay  Crop  is  generally  reported  heavy,  and 
prices  are  low.  Farmers  generally  attribute  this  de¬ 
cline  to  the  decrease  of  horses  in  town  and  city. 
Electricity  is  now  doing  the  work  formerly  done  by 
thousands  of  horses.  Another  thing  not  often  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  great  development  of  the  silo.  Few 
people  stop  to  realize  how  much  hay  is  left  free  for 
sale  by  the  modern  plan  of  feeding  dairy  cattle  on 
ensilage.  The  silo  has  increased  the  production  of 
hay  on  some  farms — but  90  per  cent  of  it  is  reserved 
for  sale.  The  ensilage  men  at  the  fair  seemed  to 
agree  that  more  silos  than  ever  are  being  put  up,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  round  or  tub  silos. 

The  Fruit  Exhibit  was  good,  considering  the 
season.  Last  year  the  fair  was  held  too  early,  and 
much  of  the  fruit  was  green  and  undeveloped.  This 
year  it  has  been  hard  to  secure  first-class  specimens. 
It  has  been  especially  hard  on  plums.  I  asked  Prof. 
Beach,  of  Geneva,  what  plums  had  made  the  worst 
showing  this  year. 

“  You  ought  to  put  it  the  other  way,”  said  he,  “and 
ask  which  have  been  able  to  live.  At  the  head  of  the 
list  this  year  we  must  put  Reine  Claude  Bavay  and 
Italian  Prune.” 

“  How  about  the  Japan  plums  ?  Is  the  interest  in 
them  subsiding  ?  ” 

“  On  the  contrary,  they  are  likely  to  be  wonderfully 
developed  by  future  selection  and  crossing  with  our 
common  plums.  Burbank  stands  easily  at  the  head. 
The  Japs  will  not  take  the  place  of  our  domestic  va¬ 
rieties,  but  will  supplement  them.  The  chances  are 


that  very  superior  varieties  will  be  introduced  during 
the  next  few  years.  Many  growers  realize  this,  and 
therefore,  go  slow  on  planting  at  present,  as  they  do 
not  want  to  stock  up  with  inferior  varieties.  One 
good  thing  about  the  Japs  is  that  they  will  color  well 
if  picked  green.” 

Best  Varieties  of  Apples. — In  looking  over  the 
bewildering  assortment  of  varieties  of  apples,  one 
often  wonders  why  so  few  varieties  are  found  in  the 
average  orchard,  and  why  the  experts  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  a  wider  list  for  general  use.  The  experts  them¬ 
selves  give  as  a  reason  the  fact  that  some  of  the  finest 
of  the  choice  varieties  are  fine  chiefly  because  they 
have  choice  care.  They  demand  better  care  than  the 
every-day  farmer  with  grain,  potatoes  and  stock  to 
look  after  can  give  them.  There  was  one  exhibit  of 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  Longfield  apple.  “  That,” 
said  Prof.  Beach,  “  is  a  fine  apple  where  a  man  like 
S.  D.  Willard  can  grow  it.  A  farmer  who  would  not 
or  could  not  spray  and  prune  and  feed  just  right,  will 
do  better  to  take  some  of  the  tougher  old  standards, 
which  can  stand  more  neglect.” 

The  Erie  Canal. — I  should  say  that  the  majority 
of  the  farmers  at  the  Fair  were  from  the  counties 
bordering  on  or  near  to  the  canal.  It  was  interesting 
to  hear  them  talk  about  it.  While  many  had,  evi¬ 
dently,  profited  in  one  way  and  another  by  the  money 
already  spent  in  making  repairs,  I  did  not  hear  a 
farmer  say  that  he  would  vote  for  another  big  appro¬ 
priation  to  finish  the  job.  I  did  not  hear  much  talk 
about  dishonesty  or  squandering  of  the  money  already 
spent  from  those  who  live  near  the  canal,  but  most 
farmers  said,  “They  have  had  enough  —  stop  it.” 
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Farmers  will  mostly  vote  against  more  canal  money. 
Those  who  live  away  from  the  canal  were  loud  in  con¬ 
demning  it.  They  would  like  it  filled  up. 

The  Poultry  Exhibit  seemed  to  me  to  indicate, 
among  other  things,  that  Black  Minorcas  are  gaining 
somewhat  on  the  Leghorns.  The  Silver  Wyandottes 
are  going  out  of  date,  and  the  Whites  are  taking  their 
place.  It  struck  me  that  there  was  less  talk  than 
usual  about  buff-colored  breeds.  The*  e  were,  also, 
fewer  men  sailing  about  with  big  stories  about  great 
poultry  profits  and  250-egg  hens.  I  talked  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  good,  careful  men — about  250-hen  farmers.  They 
smiled  at  the  big-story  crowing  of  these  surplus 
roosters.  They  know  that  a  profit  of  $1  per  hen  for 
the  busy  farmer  with  a  variety  of  stock  to  care  for  is 
a  good  showing.  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
“fresh”  eggs.  What  does  “fresh”  mean?  Lots  of 
farmers  take  their  eggs  to  market  “  once  in  10  days  or 
two  weeks,”  and  feel  quite  hurt  if  the  buyer  caHs 
them  stale. 

The  Grape  Eaters. — The  vineyard  and  fruit  men 
tell  great  stories  of  the  quantities  of  grapes  they  eat 
during  the  season.  On  the  way  to  the  barn,  they 
take  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Coming  back  to  breakfast, 
they  take  another.  So  it  goes  on  all  day,  and  by 
night,  they  have  consumed  more  than  a  basket  of 
fruit.  Most  of  them  swallow  seeds  and  all.  Now 
and  then  you  find  a  man  who  bites  a  grape.  When 
asked  what  variety  they  select  for  their  own  eating, 
the  answers  vary  all  the  way  from  Concord  to  Cataw¬ 
ba.  The  soil  and  locality  usually  make  the  difference. 

Thinking'  of  Children. — “  Why  didn’t  you  bring 
the  Bud  along  ?”  said  one  appreciative  reader  of  The 


R.  N.-Y.  Of  course,  I  had  to  say  that  it  was  too  hot 
weather  for  shipping  tender  fruit,  and  that  I  didn’t 
want  to  take  the  shine  off  the  prize  young  stock  in 
New  York  State  !  Middle-aged  farmers  are  thinking 
seriously  about  the  future  of  their  boys  and  girls. 
You  will  often  hear  such  a  farmer  say,  “  I  would  like 
to  send  my  boy  to  an  agricultural  college  if — ”  The 
“  if  ”  implies  a  doubt  as  to  what  the  college  will  do  for 
the  boy.  Will  it  make  him  a  farmer,  and  if  so,  what 
sort  of  a  farmer  ?  I  find  that  some  farmers  have  an 
idea  that  the  college  will  make  their  boys  demand 
more  capital  and  better  tools  and  stock  than  the  old 
farm  can  afford.  The  earnings  of  the  farm  ought  to 
be  as  safe  when  invested  in  the  farm  itself  as  when 
put  in  bonds  or  in  a  mortgage  on  some  other  farm. 
They  are  not  so  considered  because  the  farm  is  not 
easily  salable. 

Childless  Farmers. — One  meets  at  such  fairs  men 
and  women  of  55  years  or  over  who  have  about  this 
story  to  tell :  “  We  have  lived  on  the  farm  ever  since 
we  were  married.  We  have  no  children.  The  farm 
is  not  salable,  and  we  do  not  want  to  leave  it  anyway. 
We  live  alone  with  only  hired  help  around  us.  We  go 
to  town  or  away  upon  a  long  visit,  yet  we  are  always 
glad  to  get  back  home.”  It  is  remarkable  how  many 
elderly  farmers  in  New  York  State  are  living  in  this 
way.  Most  of  them  seem  to  be  growing  grain  and 
hay  or  pasturing  stock,  so  as  to  utilize  as  much  land 
as  possible  with  one  hand.  Many  of  them  are  well- 
to-do  people,  who  could  live  in  town  if  they  cared  to, 
but  they  prefer  the  farm.  There  must  be  many  sad 
days  in  their  lives. 

Good  Cattle. — The  stock  shown  at  Syracuse  was 
of  fine  quality.  An  animal  must  be  a  fine  specimen 
to  stand  any  chance  for  an  award.  The  Short-horns 
seem  to  be  gaining  again,  and  farmers  think  that  steer 
feeding  will  pay  again  in  New  York  State.  There 
was  a  grand  exhibit  of  Ayrshires.  These  cattle  are 
noted  for  their  hustling  qualities,  but  after  all,  a 
New  York  State  grade  Jersey  can  keep  them  moving. 
These  grades  will  climb  steep,  hilly  pastures  like 
goats.  Mr.  L.  J.  Clifton,  of  Memphis,  drove  me 
through  a  section  where  the  hills  were  steep  enough 
to  make  a  Jerseyman  dizzy.  At  one  place,  the  road 
ran  between  a  good  co*n  field  and  a  hilly  pasture  in 
which  were  a  herd  of  Jersey  grades.  The  only  fence 
between  was  a  single  strand  of  barbed  wire  about  30 
inches  above  the  ground,  yet  I  could  not  see  that  the 
cows  had  touched  the  corn.  Mr.  Clifton  said  that 
when  he  lived  on  a  hill  farm,  his  cows  were  often 
troubled  with  garget.  He  thinks  that  it  was  largely 
due  to  their  racing  and  running  down  hill  at  night 
with  full  udders.  They  would  run  down  the  steepest 
hills,  and  never  lose  their  footing. 

Effects  of  Irrigation. — Mr.  Clifton’s  farm  borders 
the  Erie  Canal  about  14  miles  west  of  Syracuse.  At 
that  point,  the  canal  water  backs  or  soaks  upon  the 
land.  There  is,  apparently,  a  stratum  of  gravel  or 
sand  through  which  the  canal  water  leaks  back  to 
the  surface  soil.  The  lower  part  of  the  farm  is  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  wet,  although  open  ditches  have 
been  dug  which  carry  back  considerable  of  the  water. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  farm  was  a  meadow  which 
looked  very  thrifty.  Mr.  Clifton’s  remark  was  that  it 
gave  a  good  yield  of  hay.  but  there  was  little  butter 
to  be  made  from  it.  This  idea  that  irrigation  is  likely 
to  give  a  soft  and  flabby  crop  of  poor  quality  or 
strength,  seems  to  prevail  among  farmers.  Even  in 
the  wet  seasons,  farmers  are  to  be  found  who  feel  the 
need  of  irrigation.  Most  of  those  who  try  it  say  that 
they  cannot  raise  the  best  quality  where  too  much 
water  is  applied. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Tice,  of  Oswego,  makes  a  specialty  of  the 
Marshall  strawberry,  which  he  grows  almost  to  per¬ 
fection.  He  has  shipped  these  berries  the  past  season 
over  300  miles,  having  them  arrive  in  good  condition. 
He  says,  however,  that  on  his  soil,  irrigation  would 
not  answer,  for  it  would  make  the  Marshalls  soft,  and 
injure  their  shipping  qualities.  I  visited  Mr.  Tice’s 
farm  during  the  Fair,  and  shall  have  something  to  say 
later  about  his  great  display  of  Marshalls. 

Rape  lor  Sheep. — Frank  D.  Ward,  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep  breeder  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  was  found  in 
the  sheeppens  cutting  up  cabbage  for  the  sheep.  He 
says  that  cabbage  makes  an  excellent  sheep  feed,  and 
he  sets  out  a  large  acreage  every  year,  although  he 
also  feeds  large  quantities  of  rape.  The  rape  is  sown 
in  the  corn  fields  early  in  August  so  that,  after  the 
corn  is  shocked  and  taken  out  of  the  field,  the  rape 
gives  a  fine  pasture  for  the  sheep.  This  method  of 
feeding  gives  a  very  cheap  and  agreeable  sheep  feed 
up  to  the  time  that  they  are  sent  into  Winter  quarters. 
Mr.  Ward  says  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misunder¬ 
standing  about  rape.  One  man  once  wrote  him  that 
he  intended  to  sow  rape,  cut  it  for  hay  and  put  it  into 
the  silo.  This  would  be  a  foolish  operation.  The 
rape  will  not  cure  as  grass  or  corn  will.  It  will 
make  a  black,  foul-smelling  mass,  almost  like  decayed 
cabbage.  Its  only  value  is  as  a  green  fodder  to  be 
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eaten  off  by  sheep  or  hogs,  or  cut  and  fed  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  while  green. 

Testing'  New  Strawberries. — Fruit  farmers  of 
New  York  State  seem  to  be  getting  closer  and  closer 
to  the  experiment  stations  at  Cornell  and  Geneva.  It 
was  quite  remarkable  to  see  how  many  of  these  men 
are  personally  acquainted  with  Prof.  Beach  and  Mr. 
Ilunn.  They  try  to  visit  the  station  at  least  once  a 
year  to  talk  over  varieties  and  new  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  whenever  they  have  any  doubts  regarding 
their  methods,  they  feel  free  to  go  to  the  station 
people  for  advice.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  station 
authorises  to  feel  that  they  have  the  confidence  of 
the  farmer.  I  like  the  advice  evidently  given  from 
the  station  regarding  the  varieties  of  strawberries. 
Oftentimes  a  farmer  wonders  why  an  expert  cannot 
name  offhand,  six  or  eight  varieties  that  are  sure  to 
do  well  on  his  soil.  The  station  people  give  only 
general  advice  in  such  matters  and,  as  a  rule,  advise 
the  farmer  to  give  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  a  good 
test,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  one  season’s  test 
either.  A  man  might  try  a  variety  one  year,  fail  to 
give  it  the  conditions  that  are  needed  for  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  then  discard  it,  when,  really,  more  careful 
trial  would  prove  it  to  be  just  what  he  is  after. 

The  Use  of  Potash. — The  German  Kali  Works 
had  a  building  of  their  own  on  the  fair  grounds,  and 
they  gave  an  interesting  exhibition  of  potash  and  the 
results  to  be  obtained  from  its  use.  They  showed 
the  different  forms  of 
potash  in  the  crude,  un¬ 
finished  state,  also  gave 
pictures  of  the  crops 
grown  on  poor  sandy 
soil.  It  was  interesting 
to  hear  farmers  talk 
about  the  use  of  potash 
in  New  York  State.  The 
fruit  farmers  are,  ap¬ 
parently,  the  first  to 
use  it  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Fruit  growers  rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact  that,  on 
most  lighter  soils,  pot¬ 
ash  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  if  they  are  to  ex¬ 
pect  continued  crops  of 
firm,  high-colored  fruit. 

Grain  farmers  are  not 
yet  using  potash  in  large 
quantities.  They  are 
satisfied  to  apply  a 
superphosphate  at  the 
time  of  seeding  to 
wheat.  One  farmer, 
however,  at  the  fair, 
said  that  he  noticed  that, 
wherever  he  had  used 
potash  on  corn,  the  ears 
were  plumper  and  more 
solid.  I  think  that 
farmers  are  talking 
less  about  “phosphates” 
and  more  of  complete 
fertilizers.  They  seem  to  be  getting  more  of  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  different  ingredients. 

One  farmer  told  how  his  father  formerly  used 
nitrate  of  soda  on  strawberries.  One  Spring,  they 
decided  to  make  a  change  and  use  a  “phosphate” 
instead.  The  result  was  that  the  berries  did  better 
that  year  ;  therefore,  he  concluded  that  the  nitrogen 
in  the  “phosphate”  was  better  than  that  in  the  nitrate. 
The  fact  is  that,  probably,  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
phosphate  was  just  what  the  plants  demanded.  They 
were  on  naturally  a  heavy  soil  which  had  been 
fertilized  chiefly  with  stable  manure.  Phosphoric 
acid  was  the  element  most  likely  to  be  lacking  in  such 
soils  and  also  in  the  manure.  This  shows  how  easy 
it  is  for  a  farmer  to  go  wrong  in  experimenting.  The 
German  Kali  people  say  that,  in  eastern  New  York 
and  New  England,  farmers  are  beginning  to  use 
potash  in  connection  with  stable  manure.  They  will 
use  from  50  to  75  pounds  of  muriate  to  the  acre  with  a 
fair  dressing  of  manure,  and  this  has  given  excellent 
results.  h.  w.  c. 


A  PROMISING  GUERNSEY  COW. 

The  picture  of  a  remarkable  Guernsey  cow  is  shown 
at  Fig.  295.  This  is  of  Lily  Ella  7240,  who  gave,  as  a 
three-year-old,  19.47  pounds  of  butter,  in  seven  days. 
She  is  the  property  of  Jas.  H.  Beirne,  Oakfield,  Wis. 
She  was  dropped  October  19,  1893,  and  dropped  her 
first  calf,  a  heifer,  March  12,  1896.  Her  milk  has  tested 
as  high  as  7.9  per  cent  fat,  the  lowest  single  test  being 
4.8  per  cent.  She  has  given  as  high  as  50  pounds  of 
milk  a  day,  and  a  record  as  a  three-year-old  after  her 
first  calf,  is  598.72  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year.  The 
owner  writes  that  the  picture  shown  was  taken  seven 
hours  after  milking  and  does  not^show  the  udder  to 


its  full  size,  also  that  the  milk  veins  do  not  show  up 
as  they  should.  This  is  certainly  a  phenomenal  yield, 
both  of  milk  and  of  butter.  The  pedigree  of  Lily 
Ella  shows  that  she  traces  on  her  sire’s  side  to  the 
noted  Fernwood  strain,  and  through  the  dam,  to  Sir 
Champion,  Worthy  Beauty  and  Yauxbelets  strain. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  are  doing  good 
work  in  offering  premiums  for  butter  tests  for  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle.  They  are  offering  these  both  for  cows  and 
herds  making  the  best  three  records  for  butter  fat  for 
one  yeai\  These  prizes  are  for  individual  cows,  $50, 
$30  and  $20,  and  for  herds  of  five  cows  each,  $100,  $60 
and  $40.  The  conditions  of  the  test,  in  full,  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  Club,  Wm. 
II.  Caldwell,  Peterboro,  N.  H.  This  test  must  prove 
of  great  interest  to  breeders  of  Guernseys  as  well  as 
to  those  of  the  other  breeds  of  cattle,  and  many  breed¬ 
ers  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for 
making  public  guaranteed  records  of  their  animals 
and  herds. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  GRAIN  DRILLS. 

AN  INDIANA  KAKMNK  S  VIEWS. 

Objection  to  Hoe  Drills  . — There  are  three  ob¬ 
jections  to  hoe  drills  for  small  grain  :  It  is  impossible 
to  regulate  any  sharp-pointed  plow  that  has  no  bot¬ 
tom  so  as  to  control  the  depth.  The  seed-bed  is  sel¬ 
dom  perfect.  There  are  some  depressions  and  round 
points  for  the  wheels,  and  in  the  soil  are  many  irregu¬ 
larities  of  firmness  and  trash  obstructions.  In  most 


seed-beds,  if  you  follow  a  hoe  drill,  you  will  notice 
that  the  hoes  occasionally  jump  nearly  or  quite  out  of 
the  ground,  and  plunge  in  again  entirely  too  deep. 
If  you  watch  closely,  you  will  also  see  that,  as  the  hoe 
rises,  the  bottom  end  is  thrown  backward  enough  so 
that  most  of  the  wheat  for  six  inches  at  the  drill 
mark,  is  doubled  over  that  last  sown,  leaving  a  few 
scattering  grains  on  the  six  inches.  In  plung¬ 
ing  in  again,  the  momentum  of  the  drill  hoe’s  weight 
together  with  the  suction,  sends  it  too  deep  for  a  few 
inches.  This  churning  and  plunging  certainly  means 
very  irregular  sowing.  The  seed  grain  is  so  small 
that  it  does  not  have  starch  enough  to  push  the  plum¬ 
ule  very  far  to  the  light.  Where  the  hoe  jumps  a 
space,  the  seed  is  scattered  on  top  of  the  seed-bed,  and 
often  wasted. 

The  Shoe  Drill  is  used  by  several  and  is  liked. 
In  buying,  one  should  see  that  it  is  so  constructed  that 
the  shoes  can  be  forced  in  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
wheat ;  also,  avoid  the  shoe  being  too  narrow  so  as  to 
drop  all  the  seed  in  a  narrow  line.  I  have  a  drill  the 
back  end  of  whose  shoes  is  1%  inch  wide.  The  front 
end  is  higher  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  drill  mark  is 
left  rounded,  and  the  wheat  scatters  to  the  sides  and 
all  over  it,  and  comes  up  so  as  not  to  be  in  one  very 
narrow  l:ne.  This  wide  shoe  leaves  the  ridge  between 
the  marks  as  high  as  it  will  lie.  Spreaders  to  push 
clods  aside  like  those  used  in  corn-planter  shoes  can¬ 
not  be  used  on  wheat  drill  shoes,  because  they  run  so 
near  together.  One  should  crush  all  large  clods. 
Most  farmers  here  do  not  object  seriously  to  several 
small  lumps  not  larger  than  a  hen’s  egg.  It  is  thought 
that  these  melt  down  and  feed  in  around  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  They  also  prevent  puddling  as  soil  does 
when  very  fine. 


The  Press  Drill  (wheels  following  in  the  drill 
marks)  is  used  a  little  here.  My  neighbor  has  one 
with  a  very  narrow  shoe.  If  the  soil  is  about  right  as 
to  moisture,  there  are  only  a  few  hours’  difference  in 
the  time  of  coming  up.  The  wheel  in  firming  the 
soil,  makes  the  surface  nearer  the  grain,  and  also 
may  dampen  the  grain  more  quickly.  In  a  very  dry 
time,  I  would  prefer  the  press,  but  only  one  year  in 
10.  The  wheels  add  to  the  weight  and  clumsiness. 
One  objection  to  shoe  drills  is  that  they  require  the 
seed-bed  in  better  condition,  and  especially  more 
level  than  for  a  hoe  drill.  If  the  seed-bed  is  very 
loose  (which,  of  course,  is  a  mistake),  the  deep  horse 
tracks  are  not  as  well  filled  by  the  shoe  as  the  hoe,  as 
it  divides  the  soil  instead  of  plowing  through  it.  In 
all  these  small  depressions,  the  wheat  may  show. 
But  it  will  all  be  covered  if  all  works  right,  and  I 
have  noticed  that  such  wheat  is  usually  hidden  by 
morning,  whether  a  shower  passes  or  not.  I  have 
never  seen  as  nice  and  really  good  a  job  of  sowing 
done  by  any  drill  as  by  my  wide-heeled  shoe  drill  in  a 
good  seed-bed,  and  the  wheat  did  not  come  up  in  a 
line,  but  in  a  strip  an  inch  wide. 

Objection  to  Shoes. — The  shoe  drill  does  not  ride 
over  trash  very  well,  unless  the  surface  has  been 
broken  ahead  and  become  dry.  If  a  little  dust  flies, 
it  will  not  bother  by  clogging.  My  man  carries  a 
forked  stick,  and  if  trash  gathers,  pushes  it  against 
the  earth  so  the  shoe  slides  over  it.  This  is  not  much 
trouble  except  in  damp  soils.  A  shoe  drill  is  nothing 

near  so  hard  to  clean  as 
a  hoe  drill.  It  slides  over 
the  trash  fixed  in  the 
seed-bed,  much  of  which 
would  be  torn  out  by 
the  hoe.  There  is  one 
drill  which  is  neither  a 
shoe  nor  a  hoe ;  it  is  a 
disk.  It  rolls  over  all 
trash  and,  set  a  little 
quartering,  lifts  the  soil 
on  one  side,  forming  a 
ridge.  The  grain  is 
dropped  close  behind,  so 
that  enough  earth  falls 
back  to  cover  the  seed. 
This  machine  I  have 
never  used.  Of  course, 
the  depth  would  not  be 
as  uniform  as  with  a 
sliding  shoe,  but  would 
not  be  so  irregular  as 
with  a  hoe.  If  I  were 
buying  a  drill,  I  would 
give  the  disk  a  trial. 

Defects  in  Feeding. 
— We  used  to  sow  five 
pecks  per  acre,  but  since 
we  cannot  get  a  uniform 
feed,  we  sow  six  pecks. 
Four  pecks  would  be 
enough  if  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted.  For  this  reason, 
we  see  the  saving  we 
might  make  if  we  had 
a  better  feed.  The  gravity  feed  has  been  abandoned 
long  ago.  The  force  feed  is  so  far  quite  imperfect. 
In  sowing  four  pecks,  one  can  see  the  wheat 
grains,  as  they  are  brought  over  by  even  the  spiral 
cogs,  gather  a  second,  and  then  crumble  down 
quite  freely,  then  hesitate,  and  only  a  few  grains 
fall.  The  feed  cogs  turn  too  slowly.  If  the  open¬ 
ing  were  smaller,  and  the  feed  shaft  turned  much 
more  rapidly,  it  would  avoid  that  halting.  If  one 
look  crosswise  of  the  drill  marks  after  the  wheat  is 
well  up,  he  will  see  that  it  is  thick  and  thin.  Some 
blame  this  to  the  “keeping  step”  of  the  horses,  and 
work  a  small  horse  and  a  large  one  to  avoid  it.  This 
is  helpful,  but  not  a  sufficient  remedy.  We  need  a 
faster  gear.  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  such  a  gear  at 
our  fairs  for  years. 

In  this  section,  fertilizers  are  coming  in  fast,  and 
any  new  drills  should  have  an  attachment  for  sowing 
them.  My  shoe  drill  has  a  sweep  that  brushes  across 
holes  in  the  bottom.  This  drops  the  stuff  in  bunches. 
Be  sure  to  get  one  with  a  rotary  motion  and  constant 
feed,  with  glass  plates  that  cannot  be  rusted  by  the 
chemicals  in  the  fertilizer.  Of  course,  in  any  modern 
drill,  both  grain  and  fertilizer  distributors  are  thrown 
out  of  gear  by  lifting  the  shoes,  and  the  latter  should 
he  easily  thrown  out  separately.  If  possible,  get  an 
iron  wheel  to  all  farm  machinery.  E.  n.  cox. LINS. 

Central  Indiana. 

Hoe  Drill  vs.  Press  Drill. 

It  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  every  experienced  Winter- 
wheat  grower  in  this  State,  tbat  high  ridges  between 
the  rows  of  wheat  do  afford  considerable  protection 
to  the  plants  during  the  Winter.  This  protection  is 
rendered  even  more  effective  if  the  ridges  run  north 


GUERNSEY  COW  LILY  ELLA  7240,  A.  G.  C.  C.  (Side  and  Rear  View).  Fig.  295. 

Record,  598.72  Pounds  Butter  as  a  Three-year-old  after  First  Calf. 
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and  south,  for  this  reason :  when  an  intensely  cold 
snap  comes  on  suddenly,  the  wind  almost  invariably 
comes  from  some  westerly  point,  and  very  often  but 
little  snow  falls.  The  little  that  does  fall  is  swept 
along  by  the  blast  and  finds  lodgment  in  every  little 
furrow  and  depression  in  the  fields.  If  the  drill  fur¬ 
rows  run  north  and  south,  naturally  the  snow  is  drifted 
into  them  and  remains  there  to  protect  the  wheat 
plant  during  the  two  or  three  days  the  cold  snap 
usually  lasts.  The  deeper  the  drill  furrows,  within 
reason  of  course,  the  more  snow  will  they  retain  and 
the  more  effective  will  be  the  protection. 

I  have  seen  the  sort  of  drill  G.  B.  A.,  page  624,  im¬ 
agines  would  be  an  ideal  seeder,  and  some  wheat 
growers  like  it  very  well ;  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  one 
who,  after  thorough  trial,  is  satisfied  that  it  is  superior 
in  any  respect  to  the  hoe  drill.  Without  a  doubt,  a 
drill  of  this  sort  will  do  better  work  on  rough,  trashy 
land  than  a  hoe  drill,  and  for  that  reason,  is  better 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Farmer  Wayback  and  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mr.  Oldrut,  than  the  latter ;  but  progressive 
farmers  have  quit  sowing  Winter  wheat  in  rough, 
trashy  land.  Winter-wheat  growers  in  this  section 
long  ago  learned  that  it  is  folly  of  the  worst  sort  to 
plow  trash  under  when  preparing  land  for  Winter 
wheat,  because  undecayed  trash  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  holds  water  and  causes  the  soil  to  heave  badly 
and  throw  the  wheat  plant  out.  No  harm  is  done  in 
turning  stubble  under  immediately  after  harvest,  be¬ 
cause  it  rots  completely  before  Winter  ;  but  to  turn 
under  a  heavy  coat  of  weeds  and  trash  a  short  time 
before  seeding  is  to  invite  disaster. 

The  ideal  ground  for  Winter  wheat  is  entirely  clear 
of  all  trash,  smooth  and  fine,  mellow  as  a  garden  bed 
to  a  depth  of,  at  least,  three  inches,  and  firm  under 
that.  In  a  soil  like  that,  the  hoe  drill  works  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  the  seed  is  placed  exactly  where  it  is  needed 
— under  the  mellow  surface  soil,  which  the  shoots  can 
easily  pierce,  on  the  firmly  packed  subsoil,  in  which 
the  roots  will  secure  a  firm  hold  that  ordinary  frosts 
cannot  loosen  ;  wThile  the  drill  furrows  are  made  just 
the  right  depth  to  secure  the  greatest  protection  to 
the  plant  during  the  Winter. 

Winter-wheat  growers  have  learned  that  the  soil 
must  be  prepared  in  the  most  thorough  manner  if 
anything  like  a  full  crop  is  desired.  Neither  new 
variety  of  seed  nor  method  of  seeding  will  compen¬ 
sate  for  lack  of  thoroughness  in  the  preparation  of 
the  soil.  This  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  much  work 
as  of  effective  work.  With  a  disk,  a  plank  float  and  a 
harrow,  a  skillful  farmer  can  make  a  perfect  seed-bed 
for  his  wheat  after  the  land  has  been  skimmed  over 
with  the  plow.  Some  farmers  still  cling  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  necessary  to  plow  wheat  ground  deeply. 
Don’t  do  it.  If  you  want  to  open  up  the  subsoil  so 
that  the  wheat  roots  can  reach  the  plant  food  stored 
therein,  let  clover  do  it  for  you.  Clover  can  do  it  99 
per  cent  better  than  you  can  do  it  with  any  imple¬ 
ment.  Give  clover  a  chance  to  do  your  subsoil  work  ; 
you  try  to  do  a  perfect  job  on  the  surface.  If  you  do 
this,  the  hoe  drill  will  do  satisfactory  work  for  you. 

Illinois.  FRED.  GRUNDY. 

SCALE  INSECTS  ON  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT. 

ARE  THEY  DANGEROUS  TO  EASTERN  FRUIT  GROWERS? 

One  day  last  week  a  friend  brought  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a  sample  of  a  California  orange  which  he  had  just 
bought  at  a  street  stand.  This  orange  was  well  covered 
with  black  and  dark-gray  scales.  The  man  who 
bought  the  fruit  was  confident  that  they  were  the 
dreaded  San  Jose  scale.  They  seemed  to  us  too  large 
for  that  insect,  but  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  orange  was  sent  to  Prof.  Slingerland  with  the 
request  that  he  examine  it.  We  asked  Prof.  Slinger¬ 
land  to  tell  us  whether,  in  case  these  really  turned  out 
to  be  San  Jos6  scales,  there  is  any  use  legislating 
against  this  insect  on  our  own  trees,  if  California  is  to 
be  free  to  send  them  to  us  on  her  fruit.  The  follow¬ 
ing  reply  has  been  received  from  Prof.  Slingerland  : 

It’s  the  Red  Scale. — No,  the  scales  infesting  the 
California  orange  are  not  the  San  Jose  scale.  They 
are  the  dreaded  Red  scale  (Aspidiotus  aurantii),  one 
of  the  worst  pests  of  citrus  fruits  in  California.  So 
far  as  I  know,  this  scale  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the 
orange  groves  of  the  South  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Australia. 
It  resembles,  superficially,  the  San  Jos6  scale  very 
much,  as  it  is  about  the  same  size  and  of  the  same 
shape.  It  has  a  much  more  reddish  or  brownish  color 
than  the  San  Jos6  species,  which  is  grayish  or  black¬ 
ish.  When  examined  under  high  powers  of  the  micro¬ 
scope,  a  specially  prepared  specimen  of  each  species 
would  show  minute  structural  differences.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Red  scale  of  California  occurs  only  on  citrus 
trees,  while  the  San  Jos6  scale  has  never  been  recorded 
as  feeding  upon  the  citrus  trees,  attacking  only  decid¬ 
uous  plants.  This  last  fact  gives  ground  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  introduction  of 
the  San  Jos6  scale  into  the  East  upon  oranges  or 
lemons,  and  as  these  fruits  are  not  grown  here, 


oranges  as  badly  infested  with  the  Red  scale  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  the  one  sent  me,  are  no  menace  to  eastern 
fruit  growers.  Other  scale  insects  sometimes  occur 
upon  oranges  or  lemons  in  our  eastern  markets,  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  any  “scaly”  orange  or  lemon  en¬ 
dangers  no  fruit  grower  outside  of  the  region  where 
such  fruit  can  be  grown.  In  short,  nothing  is  to  be 
feared  from  the  presence  of  “  scaly  ”  oranges  or  lemons 
in  our  eastern  markets. 

San  Jose  Scale  Does  Come. — But  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  San  Jos6  scale  does  often  appear  upon  our  city 
fruit  stands  upon  California  fruits.  Usually  only  in¬ 
fested  California  pears  thus  find  their  way  into  our 
markets.  One  can  easily  find  such  pears  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  larger  cities,  each  fruit  bearing  many  liv¬ 
ing  examples  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  in  all  stages. 
Doubtless,  this  infested  fruit  had  been  shipped  to  the 
East  for  several  years  before  the  San  Jos6  scale  was 
found  on  any  plant  here  in  the  East.  Theoretically, 
there  is  a  chance  that,  upon  some  of  the  peelings 
from  these  infested  fruits,  thrown  by  the  wayside, 
perhaps  there  might  be  a  few  very  young  scales 
crawling  about,  and  some  of  these  might  get  to  a  tree 
whereon  they  might  start  a  colony  of  the  scale. 

Cannot  Spread  this  Way. — There  is  scarcely  any 
chance  that  scales  several  days  old  could  be  thus  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  region  in  this  manner  ;  only  the  very 
youngest  or  recently  hatched  scales  travel  about. 
Theoretically,  then,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  San 
Jos6  scale  could  be  introduced  into  a  new  locality 
upon  infested  California  pears,  but  practically,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  this  scale 
ever  was  thus  introduced  into  any  locality.  In  every 
case,  its  introduction  into  a  new  region  can  be  direct¬ 
ly  traced  to  nursery  stock,  buds,  scions  or  similar 
parts  of  infested  plants,  not  from  the  fruit  of  such 
plants.  It  is  true  that  the  scales  will  live  and  thrive 
for  a  considerable  time,  a  month  or  more,  on  the  fruit 
after  it  is  picked.  In  brief,  then,  the  San  Jos6  scale 
is  shipped  east  alive  cn  California  pears ;  there  is  a 
possible  chance  of  its  being  introduced  into  a  new 
region  in  this  way,  but  there  are  no  '"acts  to  prove 
that  such  an  introduction  has  ever  taken  place. 
Hence,  from  these  facts,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
European  countries  which  prohibited  the  importation 
of  our  American  green  fruit,  really  had  no  definite 
facts  to  support  any  such  vigorous  measures.  With 
nursery  stock,  the  case  would  be  very  different.  I 
doubt  whether  the  San  Jos6  scale  will  ever  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  new  locality  because  of  a  shipment  of 
California  or  any  other  American  fruit  into  that  lo¬ 
cality.  M.  Y.  SLINGERLAND. 

New  York  State  Entomologist. 


SALT  RIVER  MUD  FOR  FERTILIZER. 

HOW  SHOULD  IT  BE  HANDLED  ? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  treating  river  mud  pumped  and 
dredged  on  to  meadows,  so  that  it  may  be  economically  and 
quickly  brought  to  a  condition  which  will  permit  cultivation.  The 
mud  is  now  a  year  old,  and  owing  to  a  mild  Winter,  has  received 
little  action  from  frost.  It  will  not  yet  safely  bear  a  horse  in 
spite  of  the  thick  baked  crust  formed  by  the  past  severe  heat 
and  drought.  Early  in  June,  I  had  holes  dug  one  foot  in  diameter, 
and  the  same  depth,  on  a  space  of  half  an  acre  over  which  had 
been  previously  scattered  14  barrels  of  lime.  In  these  holes,  was 
placed  enough  rotted  leaf  mold,  of  which  I  have  an  abundance; 
to  this  was  added  and  mixed  with  it  a  handful  of  fertilizer,  and 
in  this  were  deposited  a  half  dozen  velvet  beans,  the  rows  of 
holes  being  four  feet  apart  each  way.  The  beans  were  soaked  24 
hours  before  planting,  and  owing  to  the  drought  were  watered 
two  or  three  times.  In  many  of  the  hills  the  beans  came  up  about 
three  or  four  inches,  then  died  down.  The  same  is  true  on  a 
sandy  piece  of  adjoining  land  where  the  mud  has  been  plowed 
under  with  manure;  in  this  latter  case,  not  more  than  five  or  six 
inches  thick,  the  land  having  been  a  vegetable  garden  for  several 
years  past.  Strong  one-year-old  privet  died  at  the  end  of  the  row 
resting  in  the  dried  mud.  Save  for  marsh  grass,  it  seems  to  kill 
plant  life.  n.  a.  t. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Used  on  a  Connecticut  Farm. 

Harbor  mud  is  hauled  out  in  the  late  Fall,  on  a  farm 
in  this  neighborhood,  allowed  to  drain,  freeze  and 
thaw  and  leach  through  the  Winter,  and  is  used  on  all 
crops  the  following  season,  being  reckoned  to  be  as 
valuable  for  crops  as  stable  manure.  It  is  said  to  dry 
in  clods  and  to  be  of  little  value  unless  it  has  weathered 
one  Winter.  The  freezing  is  said  to  pulverize  it.  It 
has  been  sold  wet  and  unseasoned,  for  SI. 50  per  load 
on  the  wharf.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  its  action  on 
this  particular  farm  largely  to  its  mechanical  effect 
and  to  the  lime  in  it  (from  sea  shells  which  come  up 
very  abundantly  in  this  particular  place).  But  “  sea 
mud  ”  is  extremely  variable  in  its  character,  and  so  is 
the  soil  of  seashore  farms.  There  is  no  use  generalizing. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  e.  h.  jenkins. 

Experiments  at  Newport,  R.  A 

This  raises  a  question  of  considerable  importance  to 
farmers  and  others  residing  near  the  seaside.  In  all 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  chief  difficulty  is  getting  rid  of 
the  salt,  of  which  the  mud  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
salt  rivers  or  bays  contains  altogether  too  much  to 
permit  of  vegetable  growth.  Just  now,  Newport  is 


building  an  esplanade  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
harbor,  having  dredged  the  shallow  waters  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  the  material  being  used  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  lowlands  along  the  water’s  edge,  which  is 
protected  by  a  newly-built  stone  wall.  The  best  of 
this  material,  however,  was  not  spread  at  once,  but 
was  piled  in  heaps  for  the  purposes  of  drainage  and 
aeration,  where  it  has  now  remained  for  more  than  a 
year,  while  the  other  work  has  been  going  on.  Lay¬ 
ers  of  lime  were  intermingled,  and  care  was  taken  not 
to  make  the  piles  too  large  to  admit  of  thorough 
drainage  from  the  fallen  rains  to  the  center.  This  is 
designed  to  be  spread  on  top  when  the  work  has  been 
otherwise  completed,  and  it  is  observed  that,  after  the 
first  Winter,  these  heaps  are  covered  with  a  coarse 
and  weedy  vegetation,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  will  answer  the  purposes  of  a  good  top-dressing 
for  grass.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  justified  by  other 
experiments  on  a  smaller  scale  in  this  locality.  But  it 
will  be  noted  that  this  substance  came  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  harbor,  and  may  be  composed  quite  largely 
of  materials  deposited  there  during  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  “salt  river”  mud,  of  which  you  speak, 
may  be  a  somewhat  different  thing ;  still,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  certain  elements  of  fer¬ 
tility  in  considerable  proportions  that  can  be  brought 
out  and  made  useful  by  a  similar  process. 

The  trouble  in  the  case  you  describe,  I  should  say, 
is  chiefly  from  the  lack  of  preliminary  drainage, 
through  which  the  superabundance  of  salt  can  alone  be 
got  rid  of.  This  may  be,  at  best,  a  long  process,  and 
require  a  good  many  rainstorms  as  well  as  some  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing.  If  spread  on  a  flat  surface,  and 
especially  on  a  hard  meadow  soil,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  dispossess  it  of  the  objectionable  saline 
qualities,  especially  if  the  surface  be  level  or  nearly 
so.  In  that  case  rain,  when  falling  upon  it,  might 
soften  the  mud  and  form  a  pasty  compost  with¬ 
out  rapidly  changing  its  qualities  for  the  better. 

I  know  of  no  other,  and  certainly  no  better,  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  salt  than  by  drainage,  and  with  a 
solid  bottom,  and  flat  at  that,  this  process  must  go 
on,  if  at  all,  very  slowly.  Salt  does  not  evaporate 
and  go  off  in  the  air  readily,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
other  elements  ;  it  may  dissolve  and  disappear  from 
sight  many  times,  and  still  remain  on  or  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  Now  I  suspect  that  is  just  the  trouble  in  the 
case  you  describe,  and  if  so,  I  see  no  better  way  of 
getting  rid  of  a  present  difficulty  than  plowing  it 
under.  I  doubt  that  the  gain  would  warrant  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  of  this  process  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  ;  but  it  may  be,  if  the  meadow  in  question  is 
injured  by  the  presence  of  this  “salt  river”  mud,  it  is 
the  best  thing  to  do.  On  the  whole,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  farming  by  the  use  of  this  material 
can  be  made  especially  profitable,  at  least  for  the  first 
few  years  after  the  application.  lucius  d.  davis. 

Rhode  Island. 

Good  Results  from  Salt. 

Living  as  I  do  near  Salem  and  Marblehead  harbors, 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  results  of  sev¬ 
eral  trials  of  salt  river  mud  as  a  fertilizer,  and  in 
every  instance,  it  has  proved  a  failure.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  black  harbor  mud  was  taken  from  beneath  a 
slaughter-house,  which  would  seem  to  add  very  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  fertilizing  quality  of  the  mud  by  the 
animal  refuse  dropped  through  the  scuttle  on  to  the 
flats  beneath  ;  but  even  with  this  addition,  the  mud 
was  found  to  be  of  no  value  as  a  fertilizer  ;  I  suppose 
from  the  fact  that  all  plant  food,  to  be  assimilated, 
must  be  in  solution.  As  this  mud  is  the  accumulation 
of  sediment  for  many  years,  which,  if  it  ever  had  any 
fertilizing  ingredients,  must  have  been  dissolved  and 
washed  out  by  the  tide  water,  I  think  the  reason  why 
the  river  mud  placed  upon  the  land  failed  to  produce 
crops  was  from  the  lack  of  fertilizing  ingredients, 
and  not  from  the  salt  which  it  contained;  this,  I 
think,  was  not  enough  to  prevent  plant  growth. 

Although  agricultural  chemists  deny  that  salt  is  a 
fertilizer,  I  have  unmistakable  evidence  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  salt,  at  the  rate  of  10  bushels  per  acre,  will 
increase  the  yield  very  much  of  many  crops,  viz., 
grass,  carrots,  cabbage,  mangels  and  others ;  I  have 
frequently  found  that  mangels  would  taste  salt,  where 
it  had  been  applied,  showing  that  they  did  assimi¬ 
late  it.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  mud  contained 
more  salt  in  proportion  than  at  that  rate.  I  do  not 
know  what  peculiar  condition  pertains  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  mud  in  Nova  Scotia  to  apple  orchards 
with  success  as  claimed. 

We  have  in  Salem  harbor,  mussel  beds,  sometimes 
from  one  to  two  feet  thick,  where  myriads  of 
live  mussels  generation  after  generation  have  lived 
and  died  one  over- the  other  ;  the  under  portion  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  decomposed  shells  and  remains  of  the  de¬ 
funct  mollusca,  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  valu¬ 
able  fertilizer,  when  dug  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  and 
spread  upon  the  land.  Although  very  sticky  and 
tenacious,  it  becomes,  by  the  action  of  freezing,  very 
friable  and  fine.  Onions,  carrots  and  other  vegeta- 
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Lies  are  successfully  grown  upon  this,  but  black,  vile¬ 
smelling  harbor  mud  taken  alongside  the  mussel  beds 
is  found  to  have  no  value  as  a  fertilizer.  So  I  infer 
that  such  mud  as  you  describe  on  Long  Island  contains 
no  fertilizing  ingredients.  Here  seems  to  be  an  in¬ 
stance  where  something  cannot  be  taken  from  nothing, 
by  any  chemical  or  other  methods. 

Massachusetts.  benjamin  p.  wake. 


BAY  STATE  FRUIT  MEN  AUVE. 

FIELD  MEETING  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT 

growers’  association. 

More  than  100  earnest,  progressive  Massachusetts 
fruit  growers  met  at  Fitchburg,  early  on  the  morning 
of  August  24,  and  proceeded  thence  in  barges  [a 
“  barge”  in  New  England  is  a  big  wagon. — Eds.]  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  some  of  the  famous  fruit  farms 
in  that  vicinity.  Passing  many  fine  bearing  apple 
orchards  loaded  with  smooth  fruit,  a  12-mile  ride 
brought  the  cavalcade  to  the  peach  and  plum  planta¬ 
tions  of  H.  0.  Mead,  in  Lunenburg. 

Thinning  and  Feeding  Japan  Plums. — Here  were 
noted  the  effects  of  varying  severity  in  thinning 
Japan  plums.  One  orchard  of  Satsuma  and  Burbank 
just  beginning  to  ripen,  Mr.  Mead  considered  too 
severely  thinned  and  too  highly  fertilized  for  such  a 
wet  season,  as  the  wet  weather  had  caused  the  plums, 
of  immense  size,  to  crack,  rot  and  drop  off ;  so  that 
far  too  great  a  portion  of  the  crop  lay  on  the  ground. 
Another  orchard  of  Abundance  more  moderately 
thinned  and  fertilized  was  loaded  with  plums  of  large 
size  and  fine  quality.  The  Burbanks  in  this  orchard 
were  equally  fine,  though  a  little  later.  Mr.  Mead 
fertilizes  with  nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved  rock,  muriate 
of  potash  and  some  bone;  gives  clean  culture  with 
Cutaway  and  Acme;  and  prunes  moderately.  His 
peach  orchard,  while  healthy  and  green,  is  bearing 
but  a  light  crop  this  year,  the  buds  having  been  killed 
in  the  spring.  One  block  of  Wheatland,  12  years  old, 
has  proved  so  unproductive  that  it  is  to  be  dug  out 
and  other  varieties  planted  in  its  place,  nis  principal 
varieties  are  Stump  and  Oldmixon.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  apple 
orchards  of  Baldwin  and  Greening.  They  are  well 
fertilized  and  cultivated,  but  Mr.  Mead  has  never 
found  spraying  necessary.  Also  to  some  young  Japau 
walnut  and  chestnut  seedlings  from  buther  Burbank. 
The  walnuts  seemed  hardy  and  very  thrifty,  but 
many  of  the  chestnuts,  now  two  years  planted,  had 
succumbed  to  the  first  Winter.  After  noting  some 
fine  nursery  rows  of  Wealthy,  York  Imperial,  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red  and  Gravenstein  apples  which  Mr.  Mead  is 
growing  for  his  own  planting,  the  expedition  again 
took  to  the  barges  and  were  driven  eight  miles 
farther,  nearly  to  the  New  Hampshire  line,  to  the 
extensive  peach  orchards  of  A.  J.  and  W.  D.  Hinds. 

A  Rocky  Peach  Farm. —  The  Hinds  orchards  are 
situated  on  the  summit  of  Townsend  Hill,  the  high¬ 
est  land  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  are  models  of 
thrift  and  productiveness.  All  this  land  has  a  hard 
clay  subsoil,  and  is  underlaid  at  no  great  depth  by  a 
granite  ledge,  which  frequently  crops  out  at  the  sur¬ 
face.  Opportunity  was  had  to  note  varying  causes  of 
premature  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  unhealthy  foli¬ 
age — “symptoms  of  yellows”,  some  said.  In  one 
case,  it  occurs  at  a  spot  where  the  solid  ledge  is  near 
the  surface,  directly  beneath  the  tree ;  at  another, 
where  a  slight  hollow  and  tight  subsoil  prevent  good 
drainage.  In  no  case  has  the  disease  seemed  to  spread 
beyond  where  the  unfavorable  conditions  exist.  The 
Hinds  Brothers  showed  where  they  once  lost  almost 
an  entire  orchard  of  young  trees  from  this  latter 
cause,  all  excepting  two  rows  which  had  a  stone 
underdrain  between  them.  Since  that  time,  they 
have  put  tile  drains  through  the  entire  piece,  and  set 
another  orchard  on  the  same  ground.  These  trees  are 
now  nearly  three  years  old,  and  show  no  trace  of  ill 
health  in  any  way.  They  apply  ground  bone  and 
tankage  at  the  rate  of  1%  ton  per  acre,  in  the  Autumn 
after  the  leaves  fall,  and  muriate  of  potash  at  the 
rate  of  400  to  600  pounds  per  acre  in  the  Spring.  The 
object  in  applying  the  tankage  in  the  Fall  is  to  allow 
the  fertilizing  elements  to  soak  down  to  the  roots  by 
Spring.  The  clay  subsoil  prevents  its  going  too  deep. 
They  prefer  this  practice  rather  than  to  compel  the 
peach  roots  to  seek  the  fertilizer  nearer  the  surface, 
where  a  later  drought,  the  freezing  of  the  ground,  or 
even  cultivation,  might  injure  them.  On  a  light, 
porous  soil,  this  practice  might  not  work  to  such 
advantage. 

The  Care  ;  the  Varieties. — Clean  cultivation  is 
given  in  both  directions  between  the  rows,  the  uncul¬ 
tivated  square  about  the  tree  being  sown  with  White 
clover.  One  successful  orchard  receives  cultivation 
one  way  only,  the  grass  on  the  uncultivated  strip  be¬ 
ing  mowed  and  left  as  a  mulch.  The  Hinds  Brothers 
have  over  4,000  trees,  chiefly  Crosby,  which,  as  grown 
and  thinned  by  them,  attains  a  large  size.  The  trees 


are  set  12  x  16  feet,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  a 
wagon  between  the  rows  from  which  to  thin  the  fruit. 
This  severe  thinning  was  one  of  the  most  important 
points  noted.  They  consider  about  one  peach  to  the 
foot  of  limb  sufficient,  and  say  that  they  never  saw 
trees  thinned  too  much.  One  block  of  Elberta  in  fine 
condition  and  loaded  with  fruit  was  noted,  also  a  few 
dozen  Alexander  which  they  purpose  to  pull  out,  as 
they  have  proved  unproductive  and  inclined  to  rot  on 
the  tree  before  getting  ripe.  The  Hinds  orchards  are 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  the  ground  has  all  been 
literally  wrested  from  nature.  Evidently  wherever  a 
spot  could  be  found  with  earth  enough  between  the 
rocks  to  sustain  a  tree,  an  orchard  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  rocks  have  been  dug,  the  brush  and  for¬ 
est  growth  cut  and  burned,  the  ground  plowed  and 
more  rocks  dug,  and  the  cleared  land  sown  to  rye  the 
first  season. 

“Fed  and  Watered.” — The  entire  party  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  a  high,  rocky  precipice  overlooking 
the  surrounding  country.  A  birdseye  view  was  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  various  orchards  and  the  Hinds  home¬ 
stead,  and  beyond  for  more  than  100  miles  stretched  a 
bewildering  expanse  of  green  valleys  and  wooded 
hills  with  hazy  blue  mountains  in  the  distance.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  that,  for  a  live,  helpful, 
working  organization,  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  stood  the  highest  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Hinds  was  converted  to  the  same  view  a  half  hour 
later  when,  ably  assisted  by  the  Misses  Hinds,  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  feed  and  water  the  entire  aggregation. 
This  successfully  accomplished  and  justice  done  on 
both  sides,  the  barges  were  again  “  manned.” 

Right  here  occurred  one  of  the  most  profitable  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  trip,  when  your  representative,  who  had 
passed  around  sample  copies  earlier  in  the  day,  was 
assisted  by  all  the  high  and  mighty  dignitaries  of  the 
Association  in  insisting  upon  the  superiority  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  as  an  up-to-date  fruit  growers’  paper  ;  and 
the  music  made  by  the  “  clink,  chink  ”,  of  the  quarters, 


STEAM  COIL  FOR  A  GREENHOUSE.  Fig.  296. 

accompanied  by  the  crashing  reverberating  roar  of  a 
terrific  thunderstorm  encountered  on  the  way  home, 
made  grander  music  than  a  whole  brass  band  on  the 
roof.  FREDERICK  H.  JOHNSON. 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Coil  Boiler  for  Heating  Greenhouse. 

C.  E.  R.,  Wadena ,  Minn. — I  wish  to  build  a  brick  furnace  with  a 
coil  boiler  for  heating  a  greenhouse  20x80  feet,  fuel  to  be  four- 
foot  wood.  Will  you  give  plan  of  furnace,  thickness  of  wall, 
height  and  width  above  the  grates,  also  plan  of  coil  or  coils  for 
boiler,  number  of  feet  (lineal)  of  l*4-ineh  pipe  in  coil  or  coils  of 
boiler  ? 

Ans. — C.  E.  R.  does  not  state  what  temperature  is 
to  be  maintained  in  the  greenhouse  in  question,  or 
whether  it  stands  in  a  very  exposed  position,  and  in 
the  following  notes,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a 
temperature  of  50  degrees  in  zero  weather  is  all  that 
is  desired.  A  rectangular  furnace  five  feet  long,  30 
inches  wide,  and  30  inches  high  (inside  the  walls) 
should  be  large  enough  for  this  purpose,  the  walls 
being  not  less  than  nine  inches  (or  two  bricks)  thick, 
and  the  inner  wall  being  preferably  built  of  fire 
brick.  A  bridge  of  fire  brick  at  the  back  of  the  grate 
will  tend  to  hold  the  heated  gases  in  the  combustion 
chamber  to  some  extent,  the  products  of  combustion 
following  the  course  indicated  in  Fig.  296  by  arrows. 
It  will,  also,  be  noted  that  the  chimney  in  the  diagram 
is  separated  from  the  furnace  by  a  short  length  of 
pipe,  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  being  found 
in  the  greater  convenience  of  cleaning  the  furnace  at 
the  back,  an  operation  likely  to  be  found  needful 
quite  frequently  when  using  wood  as  fuel.  The  chim¬ 
ney  for  such  a  furnace  should  not  be  less  than  12 
inches  in  diameter,  and  may  be  controlled  by  an  or¬ 
dinary  sliding  damper,  if  the  draught  prove  too 
strong,  the  question  of  draught  depending  largely  on 
the  height  of  the  chimney  and  the  proximity  of  sur¬ 
rounding  buildings.  To  build  a  furnace  of  these  di¬ 
mensions,  will  require  about  900  bricks,  fully  one-half 
of  which  should  be  fire-bricks,  this  number  being  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  chimney. 


The  coil  of  the  simplest  construction  is  in  the  form 
of  a  gridiron,  an  outline  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig. 
296,  and  would  consist  of  about  36  fe.et  (lineal)  of  1 %- 
inch  pipe,  in  addition  to  the  manifolds  at  each  end, 
the  latter  being  not  less  than  two  inches  in  diameter. 
This  coil  should  rest  on  stout  iron  bars  that  are  built 
into  the  side  walls  of  the  furnace  over  the  fire,  and 
when  the  coil  is  in  position,  there  should  be  space  be¬ 
tween  the  coil  and  the  roof  of  the  furnace  to  permit 
cleaning  the  soot  from  the  top  of  the  coil.  The  coil 
may  be  placed  in  position  perfectly  level  or  with  a 
slight  elevation  at  the  end  from  which  the  flow  pipe 
is  taken,  the  latter  plan  having  the  advantage  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  easy  escape  of  air  from  the  coil  through 
the  pipes  and  finally  out  of  the  expansion  pipe.  A  coil 
of  this  description  will  heat  rapidly  if  a  steady  fire  is 
maintained,  and  with  12  rows  of  piping  ( 1 %  inch)  in 
the  house  should  give  satisfaction,  providing  the  house 
is  reasonably  well  built.  w.  h.  taplin. 

Drilling  Wheat  Both  Ways. 

I.  H.  T.,  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.— I  aui  thinking  of  drilling  my 
wheat  both  ways— the  second  time  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 
What  are  the  advantages  of  doing  this,  and  will  it  pay  1 

Ans. — The  objects  in  double  drilling  wheat  are  two¬ 
fold  ;  first,  to  get  the  seed  more  evenly  distributed 
over  the  ground.  The  modern  drill  plants  the  wheat 
in  rows  too  far  apart,  but  the  soil  is  usually  so  ill 
prepared  that  the  teeth  cannot  well  be  placed  close 
together.  In  Europe,  the  drill  teeth  are  four  to  five 
inches  apart,  in  America  seven  to  eight.  This  crowds 
the  plants  too  close  together  and  leaves  the  intervals 
so  wide  apart  that  weeds  are  likely  to  get  a  foothold. 
The  other  object  in  double  drilling  is  to  provide  for 
conditions  which  occur  very  seldom.  At  rare  inter¬ 
vals,  the  drill  marks  are  filled  or  partly  filled  with 
water  while  the  ground  is  frozen  underneath.  If  the 
weather  should  chance  to  change  very  suddenly  and 
become  extremely  cold,  the  water  will  be  frozen  in 
the  drill  marks  around  the  crowns  of  the  plants, 
which  is  almost  certain  to  destroy  them.  If  the 
ground  has  been  double  drilled,  more  or  less  of  the 
plants  will  stand  on  the  edge  or  the  top  of  the  corru¬ 
gations  left  by  the  drill  teeth,  and  all  of  the  plants 
will  not  be  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
wheat  suffers  from  very  windy,  cold  weather,  those 
plants  which  are  on  the  edge  and  top  of  the  corruga¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  be  destroyed,  and  those  which  are 
partly  protected  in  the  bottom  of  the  drill  marks  will 
escape.  Then,  too,  double  drilling  gives  the  land  one 
more  cultivation,  which  usually  is  beneficial.  We 
have  tried  double  drilling,  but  have,  as  yet,  not  seen 
enough  benefit  resulting  from  the  practice  to  warrant 
its  continuance.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Discussing  a  Fertilizer  Analysis. 

J.  R.  D.,  Arters,  Pa. — Here  is  the  analysis  of  a  fertilizer: 


Per  cent. 

Nitrogen . 82  to  1.65 

Equal  to  ammonia .  1.  to  2. 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid .  5.  to  6. 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid .  2.  to  3. 

Available  phosphoric  acid .  7.  to  9. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid .  1.  to  2. 

Total  phosphoric  acid .  8.  to  11. 

Potash  (KjO.) .  1.08  to  1.63 

Equal  to  sulphate  potash .  2.  to  3. 


You  see  that  the  insoluble  is  from  one  to  two  per  cent.  Will  that 
be  of  any  value  to  the  soil  ?  An  agent  here  says  that  is  the  tilling 
in  the  fertilizer.  What  do  they  put  in  for  a  tilling  in  fertilizer? 

Ans. — Of  course,  we  cannot  tell  what  this  fertilizer 
is  made  of.  For  example,  there  are  a  dozen  forms  of 
nitrogen.  As  a  rule,  the  “  phosphates  ”  are  composed 
of  tankage,  dissolved  phosphate  rock  and  kainit. 
Average  tankage  contains  about  6%  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen  and  10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  Phosphate  rock 
dissolved  averages  about  12  per  cent  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid, and  kainit  averages  12%  per  cent  of  potash. 
Now  this  “phosphate”  guarantees  from  .82  to  1.65 
per  cent,  or  16%  to  33  pounds  of  nitrogen,  140  to  180 
pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  20  to  30 
pounds  of  potash.  If  this  mixture  is  tankage,  dis¬ 
solved  rock  and  kainit,  it  will  represent  for  the  lowest 
guarantee  about  275  pounds  of  tankage,  1,200  pounds 
dissolved  rock  and  200  pounds  of  kainit,  or  1,675  pounds 
in  all.  By  adding  325  pounds  of  plaster,  or  even  fine, 
dry  soil,  the  manufacturer  gives  you  the  ton  with  this 
lowest  guaranteed  analysis.  By  using  400  pounds  of 
tankage,  1,200  of  dissolved  rock,  and  400  of  kainit,  you 
would  have  a  mixture  close  up  to  the  highest  analy¬ 
sis  and  requiring  no  filler  at  all.  These  phosphates 
usually  run  about  half  way  between  high  and  low 
guarantees.  The  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  in  this 
case  probably  comes  from  the  tankage  and  a  part  of 
the  phosphate  roek  not  acted  on  by  the  acid,  which 
is  used  to  “cut  ”  or  dissolve  it.  The  chemists  estimate 
this  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  at  two  cents  a  pound, 
though  it  is  of  little  use  as  plant  food.  The  plaster 
or  dry  earth  will  improve  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  mixture  by  drying  it  so  that  it  will  scatter  or 
drill  better.  We  do  not  know,  of  course,  that  these 
three  substances  are  used  in  this  case,  but  probably, 
most  of  the  cheap  “phosphates”  are  made  in  this 
way.  A  little  figuring  ought  to  show  the  advantage 
of  buying  a  more  concentrated  fertilizer  with  a  higher 
analysis,  consequently  less  useless  bulk  and  weight. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  SEVERAL  EARLY 
GRAPES. 

Campbell’s  Early. — One  plant  of  this 
grape  was  sent  us  by  the  originator, 
Geo.  W.  Campbell,  about  five  years  ago. 
Later,  we  received  a  plant  from  the  in¬ 
troducer,  Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  of  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.  It  is  somewhat  too  early  to  judge 
positively  of  its  value,  but  we  may  say 
that  it  gives  promise  of  being  the  most 
valuable  early  black  grape  at  present 
known.  It  has  not  yet  developed  a  fail¬ 
ing.  The  vine  is  perfectly  hardy,  the 
leaves  without  mildew.  It  is,  apparently, 
even  more  productive  than  the  Concord, 
while  the  bunches  and  berries  are  larger. 
This  season,  the  berries  are  even  a  little 
larger  than  those  of  Moore’s  Early, 
and  ripen  at  almost  exactly  the  same 
time,  viz.,  about  September  5.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  one  of  the 
latest  seasons  we  have  ever  had.  The 
skin  is  firm,  much  firmer  than  that  of 
Moore’s  Early  or  Concord.  The  flesh  is 
meaty,  sprightly  and  of  pure  flavor.  The 
seeds  are  few  and  rather  small.  The 
bunches  are  rarely  shouldered  ;  the  ber¬ 
ries  have  a  lilac  bloom . 

Green  Mountain  or  Winchell. — 
From  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  November,  1889.  —  This  is  the 
earliest  white  grape  we  have  ever 
tried,  ripening,  this  year,  September  1. 
The  bunches  are  of  medium  size,  the 
berries  rather  small,  scarcely  larger 
than  those  of  Delaware.  The  flesh  is 
tender  and  agreeable,  though  not  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  vine  is  hardy  and 
productive . 

Early  Ohio. — Vines  planted  during 
May  of  ’93. — August  29.  Berries  nearly 
ripe.  It  and  the  Green  Mountain  may 
be  said  to  ripen  at  just  the  same  time. 
The  vines  are  vigorous,  hardy  and  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  the  bunches  are  long  and  often 
shouldered  ;  berries  of  medium  size, 
black  with  a  dense  lilac  bloom.  This 
grape,  which  we  at  first  condemned,  is 
certainly  valuable  because  of  its  extreme 
earliness,  hardiness  of  vine  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  While  it  is  not  of  high  flavor, 
it  is,  all  things  considered,  better  than 
any  other  black  grape  that  we  have  tried 
that  is  equally  early . 

Moore’s  Early  — We  mention  this 
merely  to  say  that  the  grapes  are  nearly 
all  of  them  fully  colored  (August  29) 
but  not  any  of  them  are  fully  ripe.  It  is 
not  so  early  by,  perhaps,  a  week  as  Early 
Ohio.  The  vines  are  wonderfully  vigor¬ 
ous  and  hardy,  the  leaves  large  and  free 
from  mildew.  The  bunches  are  showy, 
the  berries  large,  but  it  is  not  a  very 
productive  variety . 

Cottage. — Leaves  exceptionally  large 
and  perfectly  healthy,  vine  hardy  ;  about 
half  of  the  grapes  at  this  time  (August 
29)  colored,  but  none  fully  ripe.  The 
berries  are  of  medium  size,  slightly 
flattened,  bunches  of  medium  size  with 
long  stems.  The  quality  is  very  good. 
Berries  rarely  rot  or  crack.  The  Cot¬ 
tage  is  not,  however,  prolific . 

Nectar. — From  A.  J.  Caywood,  1888. — 
Leaves  rather  small  and  somewhat  mil¬ 
dewed.  The  vine  is,  however,  hardy  and 
highly  productive.  Bunch  and  berry 
are  of  medium  size.  All  the  berries  are 
colored  from  red  to  black,  but  none  are 
quite  ripe  at  this  date.  Skin  firm,  qual¬ 
ity  a  good  deal  like  that  of  Delaware.. . . 

Diamond. — From  the  Diamond  Grape 
Co  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May,  1889. — This 
ripens  after  Moore’s  Early  and  before 
the  Worden  and,  as  we  have  before  said, 
is,  all  things  considered,  the  best  white 
grape  ever  fruited  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  gives  us,  one  season  with  another,  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  bunches.  For 
some  reason,  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover,  rose  bugs  do  not  harm 
the  blossoms  as  they  do  those  of  most 
other  kinds.  The  berries  are  of  medium. 


size,  the  bunches  large  and  compact.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  productive  variety  and 
perfectly  hardy.  The  leaves  are  large 
and  thick . 

Notes. — August  29. — Neither  Worden 
nor  Concord  has  begun  to  color.  Wilder 
is  about  half  colored . 


A  Promising  Late  Summer  Apple. — 
During  November  of  1894,  we  received 
from  the  Rogers  Nursery  Company,  of 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  one  tree  of  a  new 
variety  of  apple  named  Garden  Gem.  It 
is  indeed  a  gem.  The  tree  this  season 
bore  six  apples,  all  of  which  ripened  per¬ 
fectly  without  a  Codling  moth  mark  or  a 
blemish  of  any  kind.  We  have  never 
before  had  a  standard  apple  tree  fruit  so 
soon — four  years.  The  apple  is  of  the 
finest  quality  of  its  season,  the  flesh 
being  tender,  juicy,  richly  acid.  The 
color  is  greenish-yellow  with  some  crim¬ 
son  on  the  part  most  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  stem  is  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
set  into  a  deep  cavity.  The  calyx  basin 
is  also  deep.  The  shape  is  nearly  round 
— just  a  little  conical.  One  of  the  apples 
was  picked  August  15,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  room.  It  is  at  this  writing  (August 
30)  perfect  still . 

The  Honor  Bright  Tomato  Finally. 
— It  is  a  queer  tomato — different  from 
any  other  in  our  experience  which,  as 
our  readers  should  know,  covers  nearly 
every  tomato  that  has  been  introduced 
during  the  past  25  years.  Perhaps  we 
praised  it  somewhat  too  highly  in  our 
recent  note.  Still,  we  stick  to  this,  it  is 
distinctly  different  from  any  other  to¬ 
mato — as  different  as  the  R.  N.-Y.  Terra 
Cotta  is  from  all  other  tomatoes.  The 
latter,  however,  was  the  result  of  a 
cross  upon  the  Peach  tomato.  Honor 
Bright  seems  to  be  a  sport  or  selection — 
which  may  be  said  of  all  of  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston’s  introductions.  The  tomatoes  are 
at  first  green,  as  are  those  of  other  kinds. 
Then  they  turn  to  a  white  color  or  nearly 
so.  At  this  stage,  they  are  as  hard  as 
bricks,  so  to  say.  Then  they  change  to 
a  lemon  color  and  finally,  when  fully 
ripe,  to  a  rich  orange  color.  So  decided 
is  this  that  one,  at  a  first  glance,  would 
mistake  them  for  oranges.  Their  keep¬ 
ing  quality  is  extraordinary.  We  picked 
several  when  the  color  was  white,  and 
placed  them  in  a  hot  room  August  14. 
They  are  now  (August  30)  fully  ripe,  but 
without  decay. 

The  vines,  too,  are  peculiar.  They 
seem  vigorous  notwithstanding  all  the 
lower  foliage  turns  yellow  during  the 
middle  and  late  season.  The  shape  is 
first-rate.  The  tomatoes  ripen  fully  about 
the  stem,  are  smooth  and  do  not  crack. 
The  quality  is  about  that  of  ordinary 
tomatoes . 

Polygonum  Cuspidatum.  —  About  27 
years  ago,  we  saw  a  plant  of  this  giant 
Knotweed  growing  in  the  grounds  of 
the  late  Andrew  S.  Fuller.  He  gave  us 
one  of  the  suckers,  and  we  planted  it 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  where  it  has  since 
been  growing.  The  plant,  as  it  now 
appears,  is  shown  in  Fig.  294,  page  638. 
Its  height  is  about  nine  feet,  width  at 
the  top,  11  feet.  The  leaves  are  broadly 
heart-shaped,  with  acuminate  tips,  of  a 
dark-green,  lusterless  color.  In  the  axil 
of  every  leaf,  are  compound  racemes  of 
white  flowers,  consisting  of  from  two  to 
a  dozen  simple  racemes  about  two  inches 
long.  Though  the  individual  flowers 
are  only  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  there 
are  hundreds  of  them  in  every  raceme, 
so  that  the  effect  is  that  there  is  almost 
as  much  white  as  green  in  the  entire 
plant.  The  effect  is  charming,  especially 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  there 
are  few  shrubby  plants  in  bloom.  The 
stalks,  which  average  a  full  inch  in 
■diameter,  are  both  elastic  and  very 
strong,  reminding  one  of  so  many  bam¬ 
boo  fishing  rods.  In  fact  the  name  Polyg¬ 
onum  comes  from  two  Greek  words, 
meaning  many-jointed.  Bees  are  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  the  honey-sweet  flowers, 
and  we  should  say  that  those  who  have 
apiaries  would  find  it  a  valuable  plant 
practically  as  well  as  ornamentally. 


This  Knotweed  belongs  to  the  Buck¬ 
wheat  family—  we  are  not  aware  that  it 
has  any  specifically  familiar  name. 
Giant  Knotweed  would  be  very  appro¬ 
priate.  It  is  a  wonderful  plant  to  prop¬ 
agate  itself,  the  roots  oftentimes  extend¬ 
ing  25  feet  from  the  mother  plant,  send¬ 
ing  up  plantlets  here  and  there.  Saghalin 
(Sacaline)  blooms  at  the  same  time.  Its 
leaves  are  much  larger,  but  the  flowers 

are  not  so  bright . 

Mexican  June  Corn.  —  Mr.  Thomas 
Hood,  of  Goderich,  Ont.,  says  that  he 
was  induced  to  make  a  trial  of  this  corn 
from  what  was  said  about  it  under  Rural- 
isms.  The  kernels  were  planted  May  23. 
They  were  slow  to  sprout  and  slow  to 
grow  for  six  weeks  after.  August  23, 
the  plants  averaged  12  feet  6  inches  in 
height.  On  August  22,  he  cut  two  plants;  J 
they  weighed  12%  pounds.  The  rows 
were  four  feet  apart,  and  the  kernels 
were  planted  18  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
As  he  figures  it,  this  would  give  22  tons 

of  fodder  per  acre . 

Mr.  A.  J.  Silberstein,  of  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  writes  us  that,  on  August 
23,  he  picked  a  cucumber  weighing  3% 
pounds.  It  measured  15  inches  long,  11 
inches  in  its  widest  circumference,  and 
nine  inches  at  the  thinnest.  He  asks  : 
“  Do  I  hold  the  record  ?  ”  Much  larger 
cucumbers  than  this  one  have  been 
raised  under  glass,  but  we  do  not  know 
of  any  others  so  large  raised  in  the  field 

or  garden . 

Under  date  of  August  25,  the  Butler 
&  Jewell  Co.,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  sent  us  a 
box  of  Japan  plums — Normand,  Berck- 
mans  and  Chabot.  The  Chabot,  which 
the  firm  has  bought  from  different  firms 
under  several  different  names — Bailey, 
Yellow  Japan,  Ilatankyo,  Botankyo 
and  Chase  —  has  borne  fruit  for  the 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 

Scrofula 

Taints  the  blood  of  millions,  and  sooner 
or  later  may  break  out  in  hip  disease, 
running  sores  or  some  more  complicated 
form.  To  cure  scrofula  or  prevent  it, 
thoroughly  purify  your  blood  with 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which  has  a  contin¬ 
ually  growing  record  of  wonderful  cures. 

HOOd’S  Sparifla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1;  six  for  $5. 


Hood’S  Pills  cure  indigestion,  biliousness. 


1,000,000 

Peach  Trees 


grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Erie,  two  miles  from  any 
peach  orchards  and  guar¬ 
anteed  free  from  Scale, 
Borers,  Yellows,  etc.  Large 
stock  of  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Quince  and  immense  supply  of  Small 
Fruit  plants.  Headquarters  for  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of 
low  down  budded  roses. 

32  Greenhouses  filled  with  Roses,  Palms, 
Araucarias,  Ficus,  Dracenas,  Pandanus,  etc. 
Will  have  immense  stocks  of  best  Holland  Bulbs 
for  fall.  45th  year.  1000  acres.  Correspondence 
and  personal  inspection  solicited. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  8»  Paineaville,  Ohio. 


Small 

Fruits 


Grape  Vines..... 

Extra  fine  stock  of  CURRANTS,  including  the 
new  and  unrivalled  WILDER. Lowett  ratet. Quality 
extra.  Warranted  true.  T.  s.  hubbard  CO.,  FredoaU,  H.T. 


THE  NEED  of  Potash  to 
make  a  successful  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  well  known. 
Phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen 
without 


or 

Potash 
"without  them, 
is  not  economy. 
Most  fertilizers  do  not 
contain  sufficient  Potash. 
The  amount  required  varies. 
See  our  book. 

’pTR  pp _ Our  books  contain  the  results  of 

actual  experiments  on  various 
crops  and  soils  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  helped  thousands 
of  farmers  to  make  comparatively  barren  fields 
yield  profitable  crops.  Free  to  all  farmers. 
Write  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St„  N.  Y. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOGQOO 


Profits 


of  Farming 

Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture 

depend  upon  Good  Crops  and 
they  in  turn  upon  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  uniformly  best 
fertilizer  for  all  C.~jps  and  all 
soils  is  made  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Materials  supplied  J or  “ Home  Mixing.” 


Crimson  Clover 


—1,000  bu.  home-grown  CrimsoD 
Clover  Seed  for  Sale. 


JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Jones  Wheats. 

My  wheats  are  noted  for  strong  straw,  large  yield, 
and  are  the  most  popular  and  profitable  grown.  Now 
Light  Amber  Longberry  has  a  record  of  54*^  bushels. 
Originator  of  Early  Arcadian,  Diamond  Grit,  Genesee 
Giant,  Bearded  Winter  Fife,  Early  Red  Clawson, 
and  others.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  N.  JONES.  Newark.  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 


DHTTCn  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Price-List 
lU  I  ILL)  free.  T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PFAPH  TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  cheap. 
iLnUn  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.'  Y. 


TREES 


Prices  low.  Fall  catalogue  free. 
Established  1809.  150  acres. 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co 
Box  1005,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


IUfll  I  make  low  prices  on  Bismarck  Apple 
Wf  ILL  Trees  (genuine);  Iceberg  Blackberry 
(fine  plants);  Imp’d  Filbert  Nut  (new), and  a  general 
line  of  nursery  stock.  C.  L.  YATES.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


W/rt  D  A  \  CASH  each  WEEK  the  year  round,  if 
TV  ■  /\  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY,  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockpert,  III.,  Dansville.  N.  Y 


udsof  Delaware  Peach 

♦25.  per  1000.  Trees  and  plants  of  new  and  old 
sorts  in  assortment  at  lowest  prices.  Catalogue 

FREE.  MYEIt  A  SON,  Brldgevllle,  Del. 


OCTOBER  CHERRY 

and  Bismarck  apple  are  valuable.  Our  Bismarck, 
two  years  in  nursery,  are  full  or  fruit.  Prolong  the 
cherry  season.  Description  and  price-list  free. 

C.  F.  MacNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BRIDGEMAN’S 

CATALOGUE  OF 


The  October  Purple  Plum. 

ITS  A  ORE  AT  BEAUTY  AND  A 
SUPERB  VARIETY. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank's  latest  and  best  production. 
Superior  to  the  Abundance,  Burbank.  Satsuma, 
Wickson,  Red  June,  Hale,  Gold,  or  any  of  his  many 
valuable  varieties  of  plums.  Send  for  circular  giv¬ 
ing  further  information.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Bulbs  and  Seeds 

FOR  FALL  PLAN  TIN  G , 

mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


CYTD1  CHIC  Dl  AUTO  of  all  the  leading  varieties 
LA  I  HA  HAL  rLAAIuof  the  following:  Hasp. 
berrleK,  Gooseberries  Strawberries,  Blackberries, 

Currants,  Grapes,  etc.  Each  the  best  ot' its  kind  from 
stock  that  has  been  Inspected  and  certified  to  by  the 
State  Entomologist.  Positively  free  from  disease.  Largest  grower  of  berry  plants  in  the  world.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  my  prices.  SENT  FREE.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


BIG  PRUNES 


WHY  NOT  CROW  THEM? 

Our  new  Fall  catalogue  (free)  will  tell  you  about  the 
best  varieties:  Giant  Prune.  Baker  Prune,  Fellenberg, 
York  State  Prune,  Large  German  Prune;  also,  other  leading  BUSINESS  PLUMS  like  Grand  Duke,  Arch 
Duke.  Farleigh  and  French  Damson,  Monarch,  Diamond,  Red  June,  Wickson  and  Burbank.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  or  business  trees  of  any  kind,  write  for  our  catalogue.  It’s  a  common-sense  little  book,  and 
the  only  one  that  tells  the  whole  truth  about  varieties  wherever  known;  assisted  by  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  George 
T.  Powell,  and  others.  Get  it  and  come  out  of  TUC  DflflLDQ  ki||DQCD|C?  nonouillo  Unui  Vnrl/ 
the  dark.  Our  tic.  counter  may  interest  you.  I  ML  nUvJLno  AUnoLnjLO,  Udllollllc,  ABW  TOfn. 
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past  three  seasons.  It  is  not  regarded 
as  equal  in  quality  to  the  Abundance, 
or  in  size  and  for  canning  purposes 
to  the  Burbank.  As,  however,  it 
ripens  just  after  the  Burbank  is  gone, 
and  continues  in  bearing  a  longer 
time,  it  is  a  popular  market  variety. 
The  tree,  too,  is  an  early  and  an  abundant 
bearer.  The  tree  is  a  late  bloomer,  so 
that  it  is  desirable  in  localities  where 
there  is  danger  of  late  Spring  frost. 
The  company  say  that  the  Berckmans, 
though  an  abundant  bearer,  is  so  low  in 
quality,  that  they  purpose  to  work  over 
their  trees  to  better  sorts.  Normand  is 
regarded  as  the  best  of  the  strictly  yel¬ 
low  Japan  plums.  The  company  doubt 
whether  it  will  ever  become  popular  in 
the  market,  however,  because  the  cur- 
culio  marks  are  more  conspicuous  than 
they  are  upon  the  red  Japs . 

We  made  the  following  notes :  Berck¬ 
mans — solid  and  speckled  red  on  green, 
nearly  round,  averaging  2%  inches  in 
diameter  ;  pits  small  and  clinging,  yel¬ 
lowish  flesh,  juicy,  but  of  low  quality. 
Normand — a  showy,  waxy  yellow  plum, 
round,  two  inches  in  diameter  either 
way.  Yellow  flesh,  small  pit,  cling ; 
very  juicy,  sprightly,  but  not  so  good  as 
Abundance.  It  much  resembles  Ilale. 
Chabot— a  beautiful  plum,  the  color 
being  crimson  upon  yellow,  with  many 
golden  dots.  In  form  it  is  conical,  or 
wedge-shaped,  about  two  inches  long  in 
its  longer  diameter.  In  quality,  it  is 
much  like  Normand.  The  pit  is  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  cling;  flesh  yellow,  juicy  and 
agreeable  . 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Value  of  Good  Stock.— Our  old  Jersey  cow 
dropped  a  fine  heifer  calf  on  August 23.  This  old 
cow  is  noted  through  the  neighborhood  as  a  good 
one.  The  sire  of  the  calf  is  a  registered  Jersey. 
We  were  offered  $15  for  the  calf  before  it  was  two 
days  old.  A  scrub  would  have  gone  begging  at 
$3.  That  is  what  I  call  an  illustration  of  the 
value  of  good  stock.  On  such  little  farms  as 
ours,  where  few  animals  are  kept,  a  farmer  can  t 
afford  to  feed  a  scrub.  In  a  big  herd,  the  scrub 
cow  may  be  carried  by  her  sisters,  but  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  single  scrub  on  a  small  farm.  We 
hope  to  raise  this  calf.  She  sucked  the  cow  two 
days,  and  then  we  taught  her  to  drink  warm 
milk.  That  calf  will  have  good  care  if  it’s  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  it. 

Clover  Notes.— I  notice  that  the  best  Crimson 
clover  on  the  farm  is  just  where  it  was  best  last 
year.  The  scientists  say  that,  where  the  special 
clover  bacteria  are  not  present  in  the  soil,  the 
clover  will  not  thrive.  After  one  or  two  crops, 
these  bacteria  get  a  hold  on  the  soil,  and  the 
clover  does  better.  This  corresponds  with  our 
observation  at  Hope  Farm.  It  explains  why  the 
Crimson  fails  the  first  year  and  does  better  the 
next.  That  is  certainly  the  way  it  behaves  on 
some  soils.  Our  last  sowing  was  on  August  23, 
after  early  potatoes.  That  is  a  little  too  late. 
We  shall  use  rye  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  bare 
ground. 

Strawberry  Plants.— Among  other  new  vari¬ 
eties,  we  have  a  dozen  potted  plants  of  Glad¬ 
stone.  They  have  already  made  nearly  75  new 
plants.  I  notice  a  great  difference  in  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  runners.  One  has  already  made  10 
plants  and  another  nine,  while  two  plants, 
though  as  large  and  vigorous  as  any,  have  not 
yet  put  out  a  runner.  My  belief  is  that  these 
plants  which  are  so  slow  to  run  will  be  the  most 
productive  in  fruit  next  year.  I  have  noticed 
with  Parker  Earle  plants  that,  when  we  keep  the 
runners  cut  off,  we  get  more  berries  on  the  parent 
plant.  I  have  Parker  Earles  that  seldom  put  out 
a  runner,  and  such  plants  are  always  loaded 
with  fruit. 

Sorghum  a  Success. — Our  two  patches  of 
Early  Amber  cane  have  given  a  fine  lot  of  fod¬ 
der.  We  broadcasted  the  seed  on  poor  ground, 
and  used  no  fertilizer  or  manure.  The  growth  at 
first  was  slow  and  sickly,  but  in  late  June,  it  sud¬ 
denly  jumped  up  as  high  as  the  Evergreen  sweet 
corn.  Ws  have  cut  it,  and  now  a  second  growth 
is  coming.  The  stock  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  eat 
it  down  to  the  butts.  Some  of  cur  neighbors  sow 
ordinary  field  corn  for  fodder,  broadcasting  it 
like  rye  or  wheat.  It  makes  a  thick,  pale-looking 
growth  of  watery  stuff— far  inferior  to  sorghum. 
I  should  say  that  the  sorghum  will  grow  on 
poorer  land  than  can  safely  be  used  for  corn.  Its 
habit  of  growth  is  such  that  it  will  make  better 
fodder  thap  ordinary  corn.  Sweet  corn  pays  us 
better,  as  we  do  not  need  much  fodder,  and  the 
ears  bring  cash.  If  I  had  a  dairy,  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  sow  more  or  less  sorghum  every  year.  It 
will  not  take  the  place  of  corn  under  all  condi¬ 
tions,  but  it  gives  the  stock  an  agreeable  change, 
and  is  just  the  thing  to  put  on  some  small  or  ir¬ 
regular  field  that  cannot  be  cultivated  conven¬ 
iently. 

Early  Pullets _ One  of  this  year’s  Minorca 

pullets  laid  her  first  egg  on  August  21.  This  pul¬ 
let  was  hatched  February  21.  Several  others 
seem  about  ready  to  lay,  and  this  early  bird  will 


go  in  the  pen  with  Hope  Farm  Beauty — our  first 
layer  of  last  year.  Our  pullets  have  done  well 
this  year,  and  have  made  a  rapid  and  steady 
growth.  The  only  trouble  is  that  we  haven’t  half 
enough  of  them.  A  neighbor  has  a  flock  of  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  and  has  sold  some  of  them  at  $1.25 
each.  That  is  a  better  bargain  than  culls  bought 
in  the  New  York  market  at  40  cents.  We  like  the 
Miuoreas  better  as  we  keep  them  longer.  Com¬ 
pared  with  Leghorns  they  represent  the  Guern¬ 
sey  cow  as  compared  with  the  Jersey.  A  little 
larger  and  less  nervous. 

Cheap  Sweet  Corn. — The  hot  weather  in  late 
August  and  early  September  ripened  the  sweet 
corn  in  a  bunch.  The  price  went  all  to  pieces. 
It  was  about  like  the  strawberry  season  when 
the  whole  crop  came  in  together  and  flooded  the 
market.  We  shall  let  lots  of  ours  mature  for 
seed  and  for  feeding.  Here  is  a  sample  experi¬ 
ence.  One  day  last  week,  we  shipped  1,000  ears 
of  corn  to  a  New  York  commission  man.  Our 
crop  ripened  so  fast  that  we  could  not  handle  it 
in  our  local  market.  The  1,000  ears  weighed  960 
pounds,  so  you  may  understand  how  good  it  was. 
The  shipment  was  made  Thursday  night.  On 
Monday,  I  received  notice  that  the  corn  had  been 
sold  for  $3.  Think  of  such  fine  corn  as  that  sell¬ 
ing  at  30  cents  a  hundred — with  freight  and  com¬ 
mission  to  come  out  of  it!  I  could  imagine  how 
some  of  our  friends  back  among  the  hills  feel 
when  they  get  the  returns  from  goods  that  repre¬ 
sent  so  much  of  their  toil  and  care.  I  tell  you,  it 
does  make  a  fellow  sick  to  get  such  returns. 

The  Cause  of  It. — We  are  situated  so  that  we 
can  hunt  down  the  causes  for  such  things,  and 
you  may  be  sure  I  did  so.  We  live  on  a  branch 
of  the  Erie  Railroad.  As  you  know,  New  York 
is  located  on  an  island.  All  freight  billed  directly 
to  the  city  must  be  carried  over  the  river.  Now 
our  folks  made  the  mistake  of  sending  that  corn 
right  through  to  New  York.  There  was  a  car  on 
the  freight  train  that  was  loaded  with  New  York 
freight.  It  got  to  Jersey  City  and  stood  there  on 
the  track  until  they  were  ready  to  take  it  over. 
Finally,  after  24  hours  more,  this  car,  with  others, 
was  put  on  a  great  float  and  ferried  over  the 
river  to  New  York,  where  it  was  unloaded.  Our 
corn  was  in  that  hot  car  all  this  time,  stewing 
and  steaming  away.  It  did  not  reach  New  York 
until  Saturday  noon,  and  could  not  be  sold  until 
Monday.  These  were  the  facts  and  we  could  not 
blame  the  commission  man.  We  should  have 
sent  the  corn  to  Jersey  City.  In  that  case,  the 
commission  man  would  have  been  notified  and 
he  would  have  sent  over  for  the  corn,  for  it 
reached  Jersey  City  about  four  hours  after  it  left 
our  place.  I  give  these  facts  to  show  that  com¬ 
mission  men  are  not  always  responsible  for  our 
losses.  In  this  case  it  was  our  own  fault. 

Own  It  Up. — It  is  human  nature  to  try  to 
shirk  responsibility,  but  if  we  would  be  honest 
we  could  find  many  mistakes  on  the  farm  that 
we  ought  to  shoulder.  Our  beans  in  the  sweet 
potato  field  are  a  sorry  sight.  We  hired  some 
little  boys  to  hoe,  and  I  told  them  to  work  in 
those  beans.  They  went  right  in  while  the  vines 
were  wet  with  dew,  and  as  usually  happens,  the 
crop  was  about  ruined.  They  did  the  damage, 
but  I  was  really  responsible  for  it.  I  had  no 
right  to  expect  that  the  boys  would  know  the 
result  of  working  among  wet  bean  vines.  I  tell 
you  that  the  boss  always  gets  out  of  many  a 
responsibility  that  belongs  to  him.  I  could  name 
a  dozen  blunders  of  the  past  season  that  ought 
to  be  branded  on  my  shoulders,  because  I  did  not 
look  after  details. 

Weather  and  Markets. — The  crops  that  are 
grown  in  our  section  are  somewhat  affected  by 
the  weather.  When  the  days  and  nights  are  so 
blistering  hot,  there  is  a  poor  market  for  sweet 
corn.  People  naturally  recognize  the  fact  that 
corn  is  a  heating  food.  After  Labor  Day,  when 
the  weather  cools,  corn  rises  in  price.  For  a 
time,  tomatoes  were  very  low.  During  the  very 
hot  weather,  the  price  jumped  up.  The  reason 
for  it  was  that,  during  such  fearful  heat,  people 
eat  food  that  needs  little  cooking.  Tomatoes  are 
served  in  so  many  different  ways  that  they  take 
the  place  of  meat.  You  would  be  astonished  to 
see  how  many  city  people  make  a  meal  of 
tomatoes  and  bread  and  butter  during  the 
heated  season.  The  melon  growers  have  felt  the 
effects  of  the  heat.  Ice  is  cheap  this  year,  and  a 
cold  melon  is  mighty  refreshing  on  days  so  hot 
and  humid  that  over  50  humans  died  from  the 
heat  in  one  day  in  New  York  City.  We  have 
neither  tomatoes  nor  melons  to  sell  this  year,  but 
all  we  can  possibly  eat  at  home— and  we  do  our 
duty  in  that  direction.  h.  w.  c. 
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SAVE  MONEY  / 

We  manufacture  a  line  line  of  up-to-date 
latest  style  of  Surreys,  Bugles  x  “ac¬ 
ton*  and  Spring  W agon*. 

We  sell  them  direct  to  you 
at  wholesale  prices, 

thus  saving  you  all  the  agent’s  and  deal¬ 
ers’  profits.  You  get  fresh  goods  from 
first  hand  and  deal  with  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  We  deliver  vehicles  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  or  Kan.  City,  Mo.,  to  suit 
purchaser.  We  sell  “Gonhen  Bicycles, 
Sewing  Machine*,  llnrne**,  etc.,  etc. 
Write  to-day  for  FK  E  El  1  lustra  ted  cata¬ 
logue  All  prices  marked  in  plain  figures. 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO. 
13,  New  Street,  Goshen,  Indiana. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
i 'it  HbutvU. 
BEYMER-BAUMAK 

i'ltidmrcrh. 

I)  AVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 


jet 


Cincinnati. 


ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

80UTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY  Cleveland. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


ISt.  Loul». 


SALEM 

CORNELL 


Salem,  Masa. 
Buffalo. 


IF  YOU  want  to  get  the  best  results  in 
painting  use  Pure  White  Lead  (see  list 
of  brands  which  are  genuine)  and  Pure 
Linseed  Oil,  and  give  your  painter  time 
enough  to  apply  it  properly.  It  will  pay. 

If  any  shade  or  color  is  desired  it  can  be 
easily  produced  by  using  the  National  Lead 
Company’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors 
and  Pure  White  Lead. 

Pamphlet  containing  sample  shades,  and 
giving  directions  for  mixing  and  applying, 
sent  free  upon  application. 


KENTUCKY  Loulsvillo. 

National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 
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Perfect  FarmFence. 

-  steel  wire.  Top  and  bottom  win 


Made  of  best  doubly 
,  ■  annealed  galvanized 
p  and  bottom  wires  No.  9.  All  other 
wires  No.ll.  We  use  the  strong¬ 
est  stay  wire  In  any  woven  wire 
fence  on  the  market— hence  more 
strength  and  durability.  Our, 

I  ...  M nA|(entirely  new  feature,  j 
LUOp  MlUIpatented),  provides 
perfect  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  it  tight  at  all  temper¬ 
atures.  Our  Loop  Knot  being  uni¬ 
formly  distributed  throughout  each 
foot  of  the  fence  Is,  in  effect,  the 
same  as  placing  one  coll  of  a  spiral  spring  in  every  foot  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  fence,  BESIDES  GREATLY  STRENGTHENING  IT. ..Our  Loop  ()0R  T(K)p  KNOT 


pThe  Mesh  Around  The  Panel 
.Shows  How  The  Fence  Is  Made. 


p- 


Knots  make  the  fence  nlainiy  visible  and  Impossible  for  stay  wire  to  slip  or  give. 

It  Is  Hog-tight  and  Bali  strong.  Will  turn  all  kinds  of  stock  without  injuring  them  Where  we  have 
no  agents,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  on  introductory  order.  Kellable  farmer  agents  wanted  In 
every  township.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  PITTSBURG  WOYKN  WIRE!  FENCE  CO..  Pittsburg.  Pa 


BUCKLE  : 


Is  all  right  in  it* 
place  but  It  is  very 
much  out  of  place 
in  a  wind  mill  or  tower. 

Buy  n  mill  which  will  not  liueklc, 
w'ohble  or  warp  and  which  is  neiiitl- 
tlve  to  the  Hmulle,,t  amount  of 
wind.  In  short 

Buy 

the 

Perkins 

Direct-Geared  Steel  Mill 

it  is  unsurpassed  as  a  safe,  fast 
pumping  mill.  We  make  also  steel 
and  wood  power  mills  in  a  variety  of 
sizes.  Catalogue  FREE. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO.,  »  Race  St..  Mishawaka.  Ind. 


.WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 

1DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SENO  TOR  catalogue 

ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS. ITHACA. N.V. 


IS  THE  STANDARD 

STFAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS,  $.9  // 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  ^#1^ 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EE  Itg^iSFs 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX 


THERE  IS  WATER  IN  THE 
ARID  RECIONS. 

You  can  get  it  if  you  go  deep . 
enough  with  the 


STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE. 


It  is  a  quick  worker, 
no  springs  to  slack  or 
( break,  strongly  built, 

,  __  _  either  steam  or  horse 

i  power.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  W  e  also  have  a 
i  full  line  of  supplies.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

;  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pum 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  8u,  Syracuse,  N. 


We  are  the  largest  Cfppj 
manufacturers  of..  ^  LCC1 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  MKal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


HORSE-HIGH^ S 


^  Laying  aside  all  speculation  these  remain  as  the 
requisites  of  a  perfect  fence.  Our  Duplex  Automatic 
Machine  makes  just  such  a  fence  in  100  styles  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  rods  per  day,  at  a  cost  for  wire  of  only 


18c.  for  a  good  farm  fence;  19c.  for  poultry  fence;  16c. 
for  a  rabbit-proof  fence  and  12c.  for  a  good  hog  fence. 
We  will  sell  you  plain,  coiled  spring  or  barb  wire  direct 
at  wholesale  prices.  Get  our  catalogue  before  buying. 

Kitselman  Bros.,  Box  106,  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


PIG-TIGHT 


Looks  Bad, 


Don’t  It? 

to  see  those  tumble 
down  fences  about 
the  place. 

A  Neat  Wire 
Fence  would 
bo  a  great 
Impro  vcment 

and  we  have  the  one 
whose  purchase  you 

will  not  regret. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Micb. 


IN  PEACE 

as  in  war,  and  in  ttie  hearts  of  its  countrymen,  stands 
first  our  coiled  spring  fence— a.  twelve-years-old 
hero.  Seud  for  autobiography. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 


CREOSOTE  FENCE  PAINT 

Preserves  fences,  sheds,  coops,  and  all  rough  wood¬ 
work.  Handsome,  durable  colors,  and  costs  only  fifty 
cents  per  gallon.  “Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not 
subject  to  dry-rot  or  other  decay. "—(!e.nt'y  Dictionary 
Samukl  Cabot,  Sole  Mtr.,81  Kilby  St.,  Boston, .Mass, 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

wanted  to  superintend  local 
agents  Helling  the  Combination 
Lock-pin  Clevis  to  farmers  and 
others.  Self  locking  ;  always 
secure  ?  sells  at  sight;  exclus¬ 
ive  territory.  150  percent  profit 
CORMANY  MFG.  CO. 
225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Finest  Farm 

i  37a  acres,  on  Koanoke  River.  Very  fertile  lands, 
well  watered  and  timbered:  good  buildings;  splendid 
orchard.  A  good  proportion  in  clover  and  grass; 
well  fenced  and  ready  for  fine  stock.  Price  reason¬ 
able,  and  terms  accommodating. 

GEO.  B.  LAND,  Bovdton.  Va. 


Fruit  Packages 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper.. 20 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established.  1850. 

Elbert  8.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  12.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  or  10yj  franc3. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  Inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Prick  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1898. 


The  following  note  comes  from  Iowa  : 

I  am  an  old  man  of  70,  riding  a  wheei.  This  is  my  first  day’s 
work  for  you;  if  my  health  and  strength  hold  out,  I  expect  to  do 
more  for  you. 

The  letter  contained  the  names  of  10  new  subscribers. 
We  are  all  ready  to  hear  from  the  men  of  GO,  50,  40,  30 
and  20  years.  There  is  a  general  report  that  subscrip¬ 
tions  “come  easy”  this  year. 

© 

Uncle  Sam  began  business  in  Cuba  by  feeding  the 
reconcentrados.  Then  he  fed  the  pacificos,  thrashed 
the  Spaniards  and  began  to  feed  them,  and  now  the 
Cuban  army  expects  him  to  feed  them  also,  and  pay 
them  their  arrears  of  wages,  which  they  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  get.  The  general  impression  is  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  a  good  provider,  but  we  have  a  few  reconcen¬ 
trados  in  our  camps  at  home,  who  seem  to  deserve  a 
good  seat  at  the  family  dinner-table. 

© 

When  the  managers  of  the  New  York  State  Pair 
shut  out  the  vulgar  side  shows  and  “  fakes”  this  year, 
they  did  more  than  they  expected.  They  not  only 
gave  us  a  clean,  honest  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  fair, 
but  they  set  an  example  for  other  exhibitions.  It  will 
not  do  hereafter  for  fair  managers  to  say  that  these 
rowdy  shows  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  fair.  That 
statement  has  now  been  branded  as  a  lie.  We  do  not 
need  drunkenness,  disorder  and  dishonesty  to  call 
farmers  out  to  the  fair.  Furthermore,  we  need  not 
have  them  if  the  farmers  of  the  country  will  refuse  to 
patronize  unclean  fairs  the  second  time. 

O 

Hundreds  of  sick  soldiers  home  from  Cuba  craved 
milk.  To  tell  the  truth,  this  was  about  the  only  food 
they  could  digest.  It  meant  life  to  them.  The  officers 
in  charge  of  the  camp  knew  this  need,  and  they  were 
backed  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Government,  yet 
they  failed  to  obtain  a  supply.  While  they  were  tying 
themselves  up  with  red  tape,  an  Italian  who  could 
hardly  speak  English  drove  into  camp  with  four  big 
cans  of  milk,  and  proceeded  to  retail  it  to  the  soldiers  ! 
He  was  sharp  enough  to  recognize  the  need  and  to 
find  the  milk.  Here  was  a  man  whose  only  motive 
was  a  desire  to  make  a  few  dollars,  performing  a 
service  that  seemed  impossible  to  men  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  guard  the  credit  and  honor  of  their  country. 
What  an  exhibition  they  have  made  of  themselves  ! 

© 

As  a  rule,  the  great  industrial  trusts  do  most  of  their 
fightingwith  the  public,  but  occasionally  they  quarrel 
among  themselves,  and  a  battle  is  now  on  between 
the  sugar  and  coffee  magnates.  Years  ago  the  Ar- 
buckles,  great  coffee  roasters,  began  to  put  up  their 
coffee  in  bags,  with  the  weight  stamped  upon  each 
bag,  designing  and  patenting  special  machinery  for 
this  purpose.  They  controlled  this  machinery,  and 
later  they  began  to  bag  sugar  in  the  same  way.  The 
Arbuckles  purchased  manufactured  sugar  from  the 
sugar  trust,  and  all  was  harmony  until  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  raw  sugar,  when  the  coffee  roasters  demanded, 
without  success,  a  reduction  in  rates.  There  was  a 
rupture,  and  the  Arbuckles  began  to  build  a  sugar  re¬ 
finery  of  their  own.  The  sugar  trust  retaliated  by 
establishing  a  coffee-roasting  plant.  The  Arbuckles, 
who  had  heavy  stocks  of  coffee  on  hand,  endeavored, 
it  is  said,  to  induce  the  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on 
coffee,  while  the  opposition,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  tried  to  influence  the  Government  in  imposing  a 
war  tax  on  coffee,  which  would  chiefly  affect  their 
rivals.  Both  plans  failed,  and  sugar  remains  the  chief 
point  of  contention.  It  is  expected  that,  as  soon  as 
the  preserving  season  is  over,  the  price  of  sugar  will 


drop,  so  the  public  will  be  the  gainer  by  the  fight  of 
the  octopuses.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Arbuckles, 
who  have  spent  two  years  in  building  their  refinery, 
did  not  turn  their  attention  to  beet  sugar. 

© 

A  flood  of  other  matter  has  made  it  necessary  to 
omit  the  third  part  of  the  two  continued  articles  on 
Westchester  County  farming  and  Delaware  agricult¬ 
ure.  They  will  be  printed  next  week.  We  find  that 
readers  are  greatly  interested  in  studying  the  methods 
of  those  who  live  at  a  distance,  and  whose  operations 
must  be  quite  different  from  their  own.  They  are  not 
able  to  follow  these  methods  exactly,  but  the  new 
ideas  often  suggest  changes  or  modifications  of  plans 
that  prove  very  useful.  We  expect  to  visit  the  Central 
West  during  the  next  month  to  make  something  of  a 
study  of  western  farming.  We  think  our  readers  will 
be  interested  to  learn  how  that  country  looks  to  a  man 
from  the  seashore. 

0 

The  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  which  has  appeared 
at  Camp  Black,  on  Long  Island,  is  traced  by  the  sur¬ 
geons  to  certain  wells  on  adjoining  farms,  from  which 
the  men  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  when  out  on 
leave.  These  were  all  surface  wells,  but  15  or  20  feet 
deep,  and  loosely  built,  and  all  were  in  close  proximity 
to  stables  and  outhouses.  The  water  was  badly  con¬ 
taminated  with  sewage.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
many  country  places,  carelessness  about  the  water 
supply  results  in  ailments  of  various  forms  and  de¬ 
grees,  which  are  credited  to  every  possible  cause  ex¬ 
cept  the  right  one.  It  is  impossible  to  take  too  many 
precautions  against  possible  contamination.  One  dan¬ 
gerous  well  may  cause  a  serious  outbreak  of  prevent¬ 
able  disease.  Above  all,  no  dairying  community  can 
afford  to  take  the  slightest  risk  in  this  direction. 

@ 

Sitting  on  a  hillside  on  the  old  farm,  a  son  of  the 
former  owner  now  gone  to  his  rest,  spoke  touchingly 
of  his  honored  father.  He  now  holds  a  position  of 
honor  and  influence,  and  is  loved  and  respected  by  his 
fellowmen.  He  spoke  of  the  many  happy  years  spent 
with  his  father  on  the  old  farm,  more  as  a  companion 
than  as  a  son.  Perfect  trust  and  confidence  always 
existed  between  the  two.  Then  came  this  tribute  to 
his  father's  character:  “My  father  was  one  of  the 
best  men  that  ever  lived.  I  knew  him  as  few  sons 
know’  a  father.  He  never  did  a  dishonorable  act.” 
What  a  tribute  for  a  son  to  pay  his  father !  How 
many  sons  can  honestly  do  it  ?  Were  there  more, 
there  would  be  less  dishonesty,  trickery  and  crime  in 
the  world  to-day.  The  future  of  the  country  depends 
upon  the  rising  generation.  May  they  have  examples 
set  before  them  upon  which  they  may  look  back  with 
pride. 

© 

The  trouble  experienced  by  White  &  Rice  in  sending 
their  products  to  the  city  market  by  express,  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  numerous  examples  which  enforce  the 
necessity  for  reform  in  transportation  methods.  They 
are  situated  about  40  miles  from  New  York.  There 
are  many  people  who  would  like  to  get  regularly  the 
fancy  eggs  and  other  products  they  are  producing, 
and  would  be  willing  to  pay  them  good  prices.  The 
firm  has  secured  a  few  such  customers,  but  the  results 
are  very  discouraging.  The  rates  are  exorbitantly 
high,  high  enough,  it  would  seem,  to  insure  careful 
handling  ;  yet  case  after  case  of  eggs  was  so  roughly 
handled  that  the  largest  part  of  them  were  broken, 
the  cases  were  destroyed  or  lost  completely,  and  the 
loss  from  this  cause  was  so  great  that  a  large  part  of 
the  profit  was  lost.  Threats  of  suspending  all  ship¬ 
ments  wrought  a  partial  relief,  but  that  was  all.  It 
would  seem  as  though  self-interest  would  prompt  the 
transportation  companies  to  greater  efforts  to  please 
patrons,  for  their  efforts  in  that  direction  would  re¬ 
sult  in  increased  patronage.  Competition  seems  to  be 
the  only  thing  that  spurs  them  up. 

© 

New  \tork  State  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fine 
showing  made  at  the  State  Fair  grounds  at  Syracuse 
last  week.  We  have  attended  fairs  more  or  less  for 
the  past  25  years,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
exhibition  at  Syracuse  last  week  was  all  around  the 
most  edifying  agricultural  fair  that  we  ever  visited. 
The  general  satisfaction  was  apparent  on  every  corner 
of  the  grounds.  Exhibitors  were  kept  busy  and 
happy  showing  up  the  merits  of  their  various  products 
and  articles  of  manufacture,  yet  found  time  to  ex¬ 
press  approval  of  the  general  management  of  the 
grounds.  “  I  never  before  visited  a  fair  where  goods 
were  handled  with  so  much  promptness  and  care,”  was 
the  way  one  exhibitor  of  agricultural  implements  put 
it.  Politeness,  courtesy  and  consideration  for  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  the  exhibitors  and  visit¬ 
ors  were  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  every  official  of 
the  grounds,  from  the  genial  manager  to  the  gate  at¬ 
tendants.  The  Association  is  very,  fortunate  in  hav¬ 


ing  the  general  management  of  the  fair  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  such  a  rare  combination  of  talents  as 
W.  Judson  Smith.  While  such  members  of  the  Board 
as  Col.  Chase  and  S.  T).  Willard  contributed  largely  to 
the  general  result,  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
exhibition  is  practically  due  to  Mr.  Smith’s  tireless 
energy  and  good  horse  sense.  During  the  opening 
days  of  the  fair,  he  was  constantly  besieged  by  a 
dozen  or  more  men  at  a  time,  each  demanding  some  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  We  don’t  know  how  he  managed  it,  but 
each  one  got  the  attention  he  sought.  The  peanut 
man  got  the  same  courteous  consideration  as  was  ac¬ 
corded  the  proudest  exhibitor.  He  was  the  first  on 
the  grounds  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  at  night.  It 
is  seldom  that  we  find  men  of  Mr.  Smith’s  executive 
ability  able  to  give  so  much  personal  attention  to  de¬ 
tails.  When  found,  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  devote 
their  time  practically  gratis  to  a  public  affair  of  this 
kind.  We  believe  that  every  farmer  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  those  who  visited  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
tent  at  the  fair  grounds,  will  join  with  us  in  assuring 
him  of  their  grateful  appreciation  of  his  services  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

© 

A  local  paper  chronicles  the  death  in  a  family  in 
the  village  of  a  child  2%  years  old.  Another  younger 
child  is  not  expected  to  live.  An  older  girl  has  been 
sick,  but  is  recovering.  The  mother  died  the  preced¬ 
ing  week.  What  a  dispensation  of  Providence  !  No, 
a  thousand  times  no.  Providence  is  often  blamed  for 
that  which  is  the  direct  result  of  human  carelessness. 
These  dire  results  were  brought  about  by  drinking 
milk  from  a  diseased  cow,  and  this  cow  was  made  sick 
by  drinking  stagnant  water  in  a  pasture.  Another 
death  of  a  child  was  caused  by  drinking  the  milk 
from  a  cow  pastured  in  the  same  field.  Three  deaths, 
possibly  more,  untold  suffering  and  anguish,  and  we 
are  given  the  comforting  assurance  that  the  Board  of 
Health  is  investigating  the  matter.  At  least  a  dozen 
times  within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  writer  has  seen 
milch  cows  drinking  from  such  foul,  disease-breeding 
places.  It  ought  to  be  made  a  criminal  offense  for 
the  owner  of  a  cow  to  allow  such  a  practice.  The 
investigation  should  be  done  before  innocent  lives 
are  sacrificed. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

8  P.  M. 

If  I’d  a  ben  in  Cuby  at  the  head  of  this  campaign, 

I’ll  bet  you  wouldn’t  never  heard  of  this  here  burnin’  shame 
Of  honest  soldiers  dyin’  for  the  lack  of  food  and  care; 

There’d  ben  enough  of  everything  ef  I’d  had  orders  there. 

Oh  !  wouldn’t  I  have  rousted  out  them  doctors!  Well,  now  come, 
I’d  run  them  plaguey  hospitals  jest  like  I  run  my  home! 

I’ll  bet  I’d  travel  fifty  miles  to  hunt  up  food  and  milk, 

I’d  kep’  them  boys  like  flghtin’  cocks,  an’  had  ’em  fine  as  silk! 

You  wouldn’t  catch  me  bangin’  off  while  honest  men  was  sick, 

I’d  pulled  my  coat  and  rolled  my  sleeves,  an’  got  right  to  ’em  quick. 

1  a.  M. 

What’s  that  ?  the  baby  cryin’  ?  What’s  the  matter  with  him  now? 
Won’t  I  git  up  an’  feed  him  ?  Say,  what  ails  him  anyhow  ? 

He’s  hungry?  Well  now,  let  him  yell;  ’t won’t  hurt  his  lungs  a  bit, 

I  ain’t  a-gonter  travel  down  an’  get  his  milk— I’ll  quit 
A-workin’  days  and  nursin’  kids  when  honest  folks  should  sleep. 
I’ve  half  a  mind  to  spank  him  good — say,  now,  why  can’t  ye  keep 
Asleep  a  little  while  an’  give  yer  poor  old  Dad  a  show  ? 

Won’t  nothin’  stop  him  but  that  milk  downstairs?  I’ve  got  to  go! 

Grow  away  from  growling. 

It’s  possible  to  overdo  irrigation. 

Sun  the  milkpans  after  scouring. 

Why  doesn’t  your  wife  like  farming  ? 

The  hot  wave — short  may  she  wave  ! 

Who  cannot  stand  a  “  sassy  ”  garden  ? 

Nitrogen — the  legacy  of  the  legumes. 

They  speak  well  of  the  Burbank  plum. 

Phiz  sick  al  culture — drawing  a  long  face. 

The  State  Department  may  be  called  a  Day-ery. 

Poor  dough  (Bordeaux)  mixture— heavy  biscuits. 

The  goat  and  the  ram  give  great  displays  of  bunting. 

Blue  grass  and  Red-top — equal  parts  for  seeding  a  lawn. 

The  farmer  is  expected  to  sell  at  wholesale  and  buy  at  retail. 
Great  for  niter  (night  air)— Crimson  clover  and  chicken  thieves. 

Changeable  weather  furnishes  us  with  numerous  influenzial 
friends. 

Read  what  Prof.  Slingerland  says  about  the  San  Josd  scale- 
page  640. 

Desirable  vegetable  ailments— big  head  in  cabbage,  and  lots 
of  corns  on  the  maize. 

He  who  buries  clover  sod— sure  as  you  are  born  resurrects  it 
later  in  a  noble  crop  of  corn. 

The  weight  of  thought  carried  by  some  people  will  never  make 
their  minds  round-shouldered. 

Sir  Herbert  Kitchener!  An  appropriate  name  for  the  man 
who  has  cooked  the  goose  for  the  Dervishes. 

What  do  you  think  the  managers  of  an  old  soldiers’ home  in 
California  have  done  ?  Bought  oleo  for  the  privates  and  butter 
for  the  officers. 

There  is  fun  in  the  old  Bay  State  when  these  fruit  growers 
(page  641)  ride  around  in  “  barges”  and  are  “  fed  and  watered” 
by  peach  growers! 

It  was  stated  on  page  597  that  New  York  State  has  the  only 
beet-sugar  factories  east  of  Nebraska.  We  are  now  informed 
that  there  is  a  factory  at  Bay  City,  Mich. 
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Among  the  Marketmen 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Grape  Growers’  Enemies. — Their  worst  enemies 
are  found  in  their  own  ranks.  “  There  never  should 
be  another  Champion  grape  grown,”  said  an  extensive 
fruit  jobber.  “The  grapes  of  this  variety  come  in 
early,  but  they  are  such  poor  things  that  any  one  who 
buys  a  basketful  and  tries  to  eat  them  is  so  disgusted 
with  the  experience  that  he  doesn’t  want  to  risk  re¬ 
peating  it  for  some  time  to  come.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  grapes  that  are  rushed  to  market  before  they  are 
ripe.  They  only  sicken  the  purchaser.  Of  course, 
the  shippers  are  anxious  to  get  the  high  prices,  but 
they  are  injuring  themselves  in  the  end  because  they 
are  destroying  the  demand  for  their  products.”  There 
is  considerably  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  this. 

X  X  X 

Those  Beautiful  Kief  ter  Pears. — “  Have  you 
bought  any  of  those  great,  big,  nice-looking  pears 
that  the  hucksters  are  selling  for  one  cent  apiece  ?  ” 
inquired  a  man  of  me.  He  continued:  “  I  bought 
some  of  them  last  year,  but  they  do  not  fool  me  on 
them  this  year.  I  suppose  they  are  the  Kieffer  that 
we  hear  so  much  about.  They  are  fine-looking,  and 
once  in  a  while  we  find  one  that  is  fairly  good  to  eat. 
But  taken  together,  they  are  a  poor  lot.  Their  looks 
are  about  all  there  is  to  recommend  them.”  So  you 
see  that  looks  are  not  all  that  is  required.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  get  disgusted  buying  this  poor  stuff,  no  matter 
how  fine  the  appearance,  and  quit  buying  anything 
for  a  season,  thus  injuring  the  sale  of  better  fruits. 

XXX 

Shaking:  Apples. — The  other  day,  a  fruit  grower 
who  prides  himself  on  the  quality  of  his  fruit,  but 
who  had  never  been  in  New  York  before, 
came  to  the  office  and  wanted  to  be  shown 
around  among  some  of  the  commission 
merchants  to  see  how  they  do  things 
here.  lie  went  with  his  eyes  open  and 
asked  lots  of  questions.  He  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  way  apples  are  packed. 

One  large  jobber  told  him  that  the  great¬ 
est  single  trouble  with  the  apples  that 
come  to  this  market,  is  that  they  are  not 
packed  firm  enough  in  the  barrels.  He 
said  that,  in  the  first  place,  every  barrel 
should  be  double-faced  ;  that  is,  the  bot¬ 
tom  should  be  covered  with  two  layers, 
stems  down,  of  nice,  smooth  fruit.  Then 
every  time  a  half-bushel  is  put  in,  the 
barrel  should  be  vigorously  shaken  to 
settle  the  apples.  It  should  be  filled  as 
full  as  possible,  carefully  pressing  the 
head  in  without  badly  bruising  any  of 
the  fruit.  He  said  that,  unless  this  shak¬ 
ing  is  done  when  the  barrel  is  being 
filled,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  it  after¬ 
wards  and  squeeze  the  head  in  so  that  the  barrel  will 
be  full  and  will  not  shake  after  being  carried  on  the 
cars  for  some  distance.  The  dealers  call  this  shaky  con¬ 
dition,  slack,  and  apples  in  this  condition  never  sell  for 
the  best  prices,  no  matter  how  good  the  quality  may  be. 

X  X  X 

Grades  of  Grain. — The  New  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change  has  amended  the  rule  for  grading,  No.  2  red 
Winter  wheat,  so  that  it  reads  as  follows : 

No.  2  red  Winter  wheat  shall  be  sound,  dry  and  reasonably 
clean,  weighing  not  less  than  58  pounds,  Winchester  standard, 
and  shall  not  contain  over  10  per  cent  white  wheat. 

In  regard  to  wheat  known  as  Northwest,  the  rules  are 
so  amended  that  the  grades  of  Northwest  wheat  are 
to  include  such  wheats  as  are  grown  in  the  Northwest, 
and  to  correspond  as  far  as  practicable  in  color  and 
general  character  with  the  Milwaukee  grades.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  oats,  it  is  decreed  that  No.  2  white  clipped 
oats  shall  be  reasonably  sound,  reasonably  clean  and 
reasonably  free  from  other  grain,  weighing  not  less 
than  82  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel.  No.  3  clipped 
oats  shall  be  fairly  sound,  reasonably  clean  and 
reasonably  free  from  other  grain,  weighing  not  less 
than  28  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  weights  mentioned,  it  would  seem  that 
these  rules  convey  very  little  meaning  to  the  novice. 
Probably  the  inspectors  and  dealers  understand  them 
well  enough  to  be  guided  by  them,  but  what  help  are 
they,  and  what  meaning  do  they  convey  to  the  farmer? 

X  X  X 

Apples  ill  Boxes.  —  We  are  frequently  asked 
whether  it  will  not  pay  to  pack  apples  in  boxes  hold¬ 
ing  about  one  bushel  each,  wrap  them  in  paper,  etc. 
In  a  year  of  great  plenty,  it  will  hardly  pay  except 
in  extreme  cases,  and  it  is  a  chance  whether  it  will 
ever  pay  the  average  fruit  grower.  I  saw  a  great 
many  apples  in  boxes  at  the  close  of  the  last  apple 
season,  and  they  usually  sold  well,  too ;  but  apples 
were  scarce  and  prices  high.  Geo.  T.  Powell  is  re¬ 


ported  to  have  said  that  he  will  pack  all  of  his  finest 
apples  in  boxes  this  year,  and  wrap  the  apples  in  tis¬ 
sue  paper.  He’ll  make  it  pay,  too.  None  but  the 
choicest  fruit  should  be  so  packed,  the  boxes  should  be 
bright  and  clean,  and  everything  in  the  finest  shape. 
If  one  cannot  or  will  not  take  all  this  care,  better 
stick  to  the  old  barrels.  f.  h.  v. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  POTATOES. 

CHANCES  FOR  THE  COMING  CROP. 

East  week  we  gave  a  few  reports  concerning  the 
outlook  for  the  potato  crop.  Many  other  reports  have 
now  been  received,  enough  to  warrant  a  fair  synopsis 
of  opinion. 

Reports  from  Maine  indicate  a  large  crop,  rather 
above  the  average  yield.  The  potato  crop  of  Aroostook 
County  is  usually  very  heavy,  large  quantities  of  the 
tubers  being  made  into  starch.  This  year,  in  case  the 
crop  throughout  the  country  is  low,  large  numbers  of 
the  potatoes  will  be  shipped  away  to  serve  as  food  in¬ 
stead  of  being  sent  to  the  starch  factory.  In  the  other 
New  England  States,  reports  indicate  a  light  yield, 
with  a  probable  total  of  not  over  60  per  cent  of  an 
average. 

In  Ohio,  reports  indicate  a  shortage,  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  although  a  peculiar 
situation  exists  this  year  in  the  fact  that,  while  some 
localities  promise  a  heavy  crop,  adjoining  counties 
will  yield  scarcely  more  than  half  their  usual  amount. 

The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  the  great  potato-grow¬ 
ing  State  of  Michigan.  One  report  from  Jackson,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  says  that  there  cannot 
be  over  50  per  cent  of  an  average  crop.  From  Musk¬ 
egon,  in  northwestern  Michigan,  reports  indicate  75 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  although  of  poor  quality. 
Muskegon  reports  indicate  that  60  per  cent  of  the 


gan  and  Wisconsin  July  11  and  12,  injuring,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  estimate  of  the  most  conservative  growers 
there,  30  per  cent  of  the  crop,  still  these  have  come 
on  again,  and  if  the  weather  conditions  be  favorable, 
there  should  be  20,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  for 
shipment  in  Michigan  alone.  It  is  hard  to  estimate 
anywhere  near  exactly  for  the  Wisconsin  crop,  as  it  is 
poor  in  some  sections  and  in  others  decidedly  good. 
The  Maine  crop  is  reported  to  be  in  good  shape.  After 
going  over  the  situation  very  carefully,  and  looking 
at  the  question  from  all  sides,  I  am  of  the  opinion  at 
this  writing,  September  1,  that  farmers  will  receive 
40  or  50  cents  per  bushel  for  potatoes  in  this  State  ; 
but  if  the  month  of  September  should  be  favorable 
for  the  condition  of  late  potatoes,  that  is,  frequent 
rains  and  cool  weather,  we  shall  have  a  phenomenal 
crop,  and  prices  will  be  lower.” 


|| 

COLUMBIA 


CHEESE  FOR  COUNTERS  AND  ARMY. 

The  National  Provisioner,  of  New  York  City,  in  a 
recent  issue,  made  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  effect  of  the  Raines  liquor  law  on  the  consumption 
of  New  York  cheese.  The  Raines  law  abolished  the 
free  lunch  served  in  saloons,  and  liquor  dealers  met 
and  resolved  that  they  would  not  use  New  York  State 
cheese,  as  they  claimed  that  this  obnoxious  law  had 
been  forced  upon  them  by,  what  they  termed,  the 
“  hayseeds  ”  of  New  York  State  : 

When  the  Liquor  Tax  Law  of  this  State,  generally  referred  to 
as  the  Raines  bill,  was  tirst  passed,  it  embodied  a  clause  which 
abolished  the  use  of  free  lunch  in  liquor  stores.  The  farmers  of 
the  State  immediately  found  that  this  hurt  their  outlet  for  cheese 
very  considerably,  so  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
statesmen  at  Albany  very  considerately  amended  the  objection¬ 
able  clause  and  again  permitted  the  giving  of  free  lunch. 

We  are  unable  to  find  any  reliable  figures  to  show 
how  much  cheese  was  really  used  at  these  free-lunch 
_  counters.  Large  estimates  have  been 
made,  but  nothing  that  was  really  re¬ 
liable.  The  cheese  that  went  to  supply 
that  trade  was  of  very  low  grade,  and 
when  that  market  was  taken  away,  this 
cheese  came  into  the  general  market, 
and  was  an  injury,  not  only  because  it 
was  crowded  in,  displacing  better  cheese, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  lowered  the  price 
for  all  classes  of  cheese  and  in  this  way, 
the  dairy  farmer  was  undoubtedly  in¬ 
jured.  As  our  readers  know,  efforts  were 
made  two  months  ago  to  induce  the  Wax- 
Department  to  make  cheese  a  certain 
part  of  the  army  ration.  The  National 
Provisioner,  the  organ  of  the  meat  and 
oleo  trade,  has  the  following  remarks 
about  that : 


THE  NEW  SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


“  Life  ”  pictures  Miss  Columbia  in  the  world’s  schoolroom,  showing  the  European  children  how  to 
fire  a  gun  and  sink  a  ship.  She  has  just  been  graduated  from  an  academy  of  naval  warfare,  and  is 
well  qualified  to  teach  the  class.  See  the  dunce  on  the  stool ! 

crop  will  be  sold  at  once  as  soon  as  the  stock  is  ready 
for  market.  The  chances  are  that  this  year  thei-e  will 
be  heavy  sales  as  soon  as  digging  fairly  begins. 

Reports  from  New  York  State  are  quite  conflicting. 

Tompkins  County,  in  the  center  of  the  State,  reports 
light  crops  and  a  disappointing  yield.  From  Bingham¬ 
ton,  there  is  complaint  concerning  blight,  with  poor 
prospects  for  a  heavy  yield.  If  the  wet  and  warm 
weather  should  continue  much  longer,  rot  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  set  in.  The  indications  early  in  September  were 
for  75  per  cent  of  a  crop  in  that  locality.  From  Yates 
County,  reports  indicate  about  70  per  cent  of  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  with  a  reduced  acreage.  The  di-y  weather 
through  July  with  some  blight,  caused  the  low  yield. 

At  50  cents  per  bushel,  more  than  half  the  crop  would 
move  this  Fall.  If  the  price  should  be  below  that 
figure,  many  would  be  held.  Last  year,  in  that  section, 

75  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  sold  before  January  1. 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  of  Monroe  County,  who  has  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  examining  the  crop  throughout 
the  country,  sends  us  the  following  report :  “  In  my 
opinion,  western  New  York  has  as  good  a  show  for  a 
big  crop  of  potatoes  as  we  had  two  or  three  years  ago 
at  this  writing.  During  July  we  had  a  severe  drought 
lasting  the  entire  month  and  the  first  week  in  August, 
but  as  we  plant  in  June,  this  did  not  injure  our  crop. 

Since  then  we  have  had  fine  rains,  and  our  vines  now 
completely  cover  the  ground.  The  potatoes  are  well 
set,  there  is  no  blight  in  sight,  and  I  think  we  shall 
have  a  very  heavy  yield.  Washington  County  and  the 
eastern  section  of  the  State  are  not  in  as  good  condi¬ 
tion  as  we  ai-e.  They  plant  earlier  than  we  do  by 
nearly  a  month,  and  the  di-y  weather  severely  injured 
them.  Reports  just  received  from  that  county  show 
that  heavy  rains  have  fallen  recently,  but  I  question 
whether  they  are  going  to  benefit  the  potato  growers 
in  northern  and  eastern  New  York.  The  crop  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  is  in  pretty  good  shape,  all 
things  considered.  There  was  a  larger  acreage  plant¬ 
ed  in  these  two  States  by  25  per  cent  than  a  year  ago, 
and  although  there  was  a  heavy  frost  in  north  Michi¬ 


This  instances  the  influence  of  the  farmers. 
Their  pull,  however,  was  not  so  effective  the  other 
day  with  the  Federal  Government,  when  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  at  Washington  to  have  cheese 
scheduled  as  an  army  ration.  The  dairymen 
were  so  serious  and  worked  up  over  this  proposi¬ 
tion  that  they  went  so  far  as  to  have  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
matter  introduced  in  Congress. 

This  effort  to  let  loose  the  gorgonzola  to  tamper  with  the  di¬ 
gestive  capacity  of  American  soldiers  during  most  trying  times 
has  been  made  before,  but  has  failed  of  accomplishment  because 
American  soldiers  will  not  eat  American  cheese. 

After  all,  good,  wholesome  beef,  mutton  and  pork  are  none  too 
good  for  men  who  are  carrying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  new  hon¬ 
ors  and  getting  the  applause  of  the  civilized  world  for  their  cour¬ 
age  and  valor. 

It  would  be  hard  to  print  anything  more  misleading 
than  this.  Our  soldiers  could  not  have  anything  more 
nutritious  than  cheese  in  their  ration,  and  which  could 
be  carried  as  easily.  Cheese  contains  twice  as  much 
actual  food  elements  to  the  pound  as  either  beef  or 
mutton,  and  certainly  very  few  of  our  soldiers  in  Cuba 
got  any  very  large  quantities  of  these  meats.  That 
comparison  will  not  hold  good.  Probably  9  out  of  10 
of  our  soldiers  would  have  found  a  good  piece  of  cheese 
an  agi-eeable  change  fx-om  a  steady  diet  of  hardtack  and 
bacon.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  soldier  should  have 
a  good  ration  and  with  as  much  variety  as  possible. 
In  making  up  an  army  ration,  one  of  the  things  to  look 
after  is  to  get  large  food  values  in  a  condensed  form. 
Cheese  is  such  an  article,  and  what  reasonable  objection 
could  there  be  to  its  use  in  the  American  army  ? 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

F.  B.  Pease,  510  Clinton  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  a  potato 
sorter  that  gives  good  satisfaction  in  sorting  and  sizing  pota¬ 
toes,  apples,  onions,  etc.  He  will  send  you  a  description  of  it  if 
you  are  interested. 

The  Yaran  Company,  41  Park  Place,  New  York  City,  showed 
their  New  Process  Feed  Mill  and  Gasoline  engine  at  the  Syracuse 
State  Fair  last  week.  The  engine  was  runniug  a  stone  cutter, 
and  the  mill  showed  up  good  points.  They  will  send  circulars  on 
application. 

The  Collins  Plow  Company,  of  Quincy,  Ill.,  make  the  Eli  Con¬ 
tinuous  Travel  hay  presses,  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
steam-power  presses  with  automatic  condensers,  block  placers, 
signal  bells,  self  feeders,  etc.  Write  them  for  catalogue  and 
prices  before  buying. 

Theke  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
late  about  the  value  of  a  land  roller  on  the  soil.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  having  the  right  kind  of  a  roller.  Castree  & 
Shaw  Company,  Owosso,  Mich.,  make  one  and  would  like  to  tell 
you  the  good  points  of  it. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

The  League  for  Social  Service,  lately 
organized  in  New  York,  has  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  education  of  public  opinion  and 
the  popular  conscience,  from  the  enlight¬ 
ening  and  quickening  of  which  must 
come  every  needed  reform.  Why  not  or¬ 
ganize  your  home  into  such  a  league  ? 
As  the  home  is,  so  the  nation. 

* 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  examine  last 
Winter’s  millinery,  to  see  what  we  may 
renovate  for  Fall  wear.  Some  of  it  may 
be  available  with  very  little  alteration, 
if  properly  put  away  last  Spring  ;  but 
very  often  the  trimming  must  be  re¬ 
moved,  cleaned  and  pressed,  before  fit 
for  wear.  Any  pile  fabric,  such  as  plush, 
velvet  or  velveteen,  will  be  the  better 
for  steaming.  This  may  be  done  by 
stretching  the  fabric  across  an  embroid¬ 
ery  frame,  which  is  placed  over  a  pan  of 
boiling  water,  the  right  side  of  the  fabric 
up,  while  the  pile  is  brushed  up  with  a 
stiff  brush.  This  removes  all  the  wrin¬ 
kles  and  restores  the  pile.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  as  yet,  to  say  what  styles  of  hats 
will  be  most  in  favor.  A  great  many  of 
the  early  models  are  to  be  worn  off  the 
face,  a  natural  reaction  after  the  slant¬ 
wise  erections  worn  in  the  Summer,  but 
the  trimmed  sailor  promises  to  be  with 
us  yet. 

* 

We  have  received  a  good  many  inqui¬ 
ries,  during  the  past  year,  regarding  po¬ 
sitions  in  training  schools  for  nurses. 
We  have  learned  recently  of  a  hospital 
training  school  where  there  are,  at  the 
present  time,  vacancies  for  two  or  three 
candidates,  and  should  be  pleased  to 
give  further  particulars  to  any  one  de¬ 
sirous  of  making  application.  The  hos¬ 
pital,  which  is  situated  in  a  small  town 
within  an  hour’s  ride  of  New  York,  of¬ 
fers  admirable  facilities  for  training,  the 
work  being  varied  in  character,  while 
lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given 
by  famous  specialists,  in  addition  to  the 
instructions  of  the  house  staff.  The 
niceties  of  private  nursing  may  often  be 
studied  to  better  advantage  in  a  place 
of  this  class  than  in  a  great  city  institu¬ 
tion.  Candidates  should  be  between  the 
ages  of  22  and  30  years,  and  must  pre¬ 
sent  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  testify- 
ng  to  good  moral  character,  and  from  a 
physician,  giving  assurance  of  good 
health.  A  full  account  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  such  positions  was  given  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  May  8,  1807,  page  31G. 

* 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  is 
earehing  for  a  suitable  teacher  of  do¬ 
mestic  economy  in  the  public  schools 
and,  at  the  preliminary  examination,  31 
women  and  one  lone  man  appeared  as 
candidates.  In  addition  to  the  written 
examination,  practical  demonstrations 
were  called  for.  Here  are  some  of  the 
questions  asked  : 

Describe  a  fricassee,  a  chowder,  braising,  soup 
stock,  broiling. 

What  objection  may  be  urged  to  eating  warm 
bread,  underdone  pork,  fried  oysters,  overdone 
beef? 

Describe  two  methods  for  the  economical  and 
palatable  utilization  of  the  remnants  of  a  beef 
roast.  ' 

Give  the  chemical  symbols  for  water  and  car¬ 
bon  dioxide.  Explain  the  symbols  both  gravimet- 
rically  and  volumetrically. 

What  is  overcasting,  a  gusset,  a  bias  darn,  a 
placket  ? 

What  is  the  “  germ  theory  ”  of  disease  ?  Mention 
a  disease  caused  by  germs.  What  sanitary  pre¬ 
cautions  should  be  taken  in  the  care  of  clothing 
to  avoid  such  diseases  ? 

One  dressmaker  can  construct  a  gown  in  three 
days,  another  in  four  days.  How  long  will  it  take 
both  working  together  ? 

We  should  like  to  know  how  that  one 
lone  man  would  describe  a  gusset  or  a 
bias  darn.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  the 
questions  asked  are  very  practical.  It 
was  privately  given  out  that  the  com¬ 


mittee  charged  with  this  examination 
were  determined  to  select  some  teacher 
who  could  tell  all  about  plain  everyday 
food  rather  than  fancy  cooking. 

THE  MORNING  CUP. 

She  who  has  been  making  coffee,  year 
in  and  year  out,  has  her  ways,  and  is  not 
likely  to  change  them  ;  but  discussion  is 
not,  therefore,  useless,  for  are  there  not 
always  some  unskillful  ones,  some  ready 
to  confess  there  may  be  methods  better 
than  those  followed  ?  Whatever  rules 
are  observed  in  the  making,  all  agree  on 
the  tablespoonful  of  freshly  ground 
coffee  for  each  cupful,  the  clean  coffee¬ 
pot  freshly  rinsed  w’th  hot  water,  the 
egg,  shell  and  all,  beaten  up  with  the 
coffee  (the  egg  being  washed  before 
breaking)  and  the  fresh  water  just 
brought  to  the  boiling  point.  One  claims 
that  her  coffee  never  needs  straining, 
and  pins  her  faith,  when  all  is  done,  on 
the  dash  of  co’d  water  to  check  the  boil¬ 
ing  suddenly  just  before  the  coffee  pot 
is  drawn  back.  This  one  adds  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water  to  the  egg 
when  mixing  it  with  the  coffee,  and  her 
rival  in  coffee-making  skill  will  have  no 
water,  or  at  least,  only  enough  to  be 
sure  that  all  the  coffee  is  damp.  One 


likes  as  quick  a  boil  as  possible,  and 
another  thinks  a  more  gradual  rise  to 
the  highest  point  of  ebullition  draws 
the  strength  better.  A  third  lets  the 
coffee  pot  stand  on  the  back  of  the  range 
for  five  minutes  after  the  boiling  water 
is  turned  on,  then  draws  it  over  the  fire 
to  boil  furiously  for  a  moment  ;  the  half 
cupful  of  cold  water  to  check  the  boiling 
suddenly  makes  it  then  ready  to  serve 
almost  immediately,  being  sure  to  clear 
the  spout  of  the  coffee  pot  before  pour¬ 
ing  out!]  the  fragrant,  golden-brown 
fluid. 

As  to  different  brands  of  coffee,  each 
family  has  its  favorite,  and  we  are  all, 
probably,  very  much  at  the  humor  of  the 
importer  and  merchant  in  the  matter, 
for  in  all  probability,  it  is  very  much 
with  coffee  as  with  fruit,  and  a  name 
that  sells  well  carries  all  sorts  of  pro¬ 
ducts.  One  prefers  a  very  delicate 
flavor,  and  calls  for  pure  Mocha.  Others 
combine  Mocha  and  Java  to  give  the 
concoction  the  character  best  liked.  Or 
perhaps  the  head  of  the  house  demands 
a  heavier  draught,  and  chicory  is  added. 
So  long  as  the  taste  is  suited,  there’s 
naught  to  be  said,  for  while  chicory  is 
an  adulteration  of  the  more  valuable 
coffee  berry,  it  is  a  clean  and  harmless 


root,  and  its  presence  in  the  matutinal 
cup  should  be,  and  where  one  deals  with 
a  reliable  grocer,  will  be,  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  choice  with  the  purchaser. 

And  when  the  cup  of  perfect  coffee  is 
made  and  served  you  enjoy  it.  Break¬ 
fast  comes  to  be  nothing  without  it ;  in¬ 
deed,  you  can  better  take  your  cup  of 
coffee  and  spare  the  rest  than  go  coffee¬ 
less,  though  the  table  be  well  supplied 
with  all  else.  Its  aroma  cheers,  its 
flavor  satisfies,  and  its  stimulant  invig¬ 
orates.  You  are  thankful  for  this,  too, 
among  the  good  things  of  life,  maybe 
all  your  life — or,  perhaps,  you  one  day 
turn  your  steps  in  the  path  of  the  many 
who  seek  another  sort  of  aid  to  living. 
You  sit  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  man  of 
tablets,  temperatures  and  long  bills.  He 
questions  your  wrays,  weighs  the  evidence 
cautiously,  and  takes  serious  views  of 
what  you  have  held  lightly.  From  that 
hour,  you  begin  gradually  to  look  upon 
health  and  even  life  itself  as  a  less  man¬ 
ageable  possession  than  it  has  seemed 
heretofore.  You  observe  the  death  no¬ 
tices.  How  few  live  to  ripe  old  age ! 
How  many  fall  off  even  before  the  mid¬ 
dle  span  !  What  are  the  doctors  for  ? 
They  must  be  woefully  incompetent. 
Headaches,  rheumatism,  indigestion,  kid- 


will  mail  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  October  number,  to  January  i,  1899, 
also  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  every  week, 
from  the  time  subscription  is  received  to  January  1, 

1899,  on  receipt  of  only  Twenty -five  Cents . 


In  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

Mrs.  Rorer,  who  writes  exclusively 
for  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
will  continue  her  cooking  and  do¬ 
mestic  lessons.  In  the  October  num¬ 
ber  she  tells  what  should,  and  what 
should  not,  be  eaten  by  men  follow¬ 
ing  certain  occupations.  Twenty- 
five  desserts  are  given  for  all  sorts 
of  stomachs. 

Some  Special  Features  include 
churches  decorated  for  Christmas, 
Easter,  Fairs  and  Weddings,  photo¬ 
graphed  and  described. 

Interiors  of  tasteful  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  homes  pictured  and  described, 
showing  pretty  corners,  tables  set  for 
dinners,  luncheons  and  teas,  etc. 


Some  Special  Features  of 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

Besides  the  General  Departments — Serials, 
Short  Stories  and  Sketches — 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Hour 

Brief  biographic  sketches  and  characteristic 
stories  of  people  prominently  before  the 
public,  with  portrait  illustrations. 

The  Post’s  Series  of 
Practical  Sermons 

Each  week  is  given  a  strong  sermon,  simple, 
direct  and  unsectarian,  on  vital  topics,  by  one 
of  the  best  religious  thinkers  of  the  world. 

The  Best  Poems  of  the  World 

Beautifully  illustrated  by  the  best  American 
artists,  are  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the 
poet,  a  biographic  sketch  and  the  interesting 
story  of  how  each  poem  was  written. 
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ney  troubles,  cancers — why  don't  the 
doctors  cure  these  things  ?  Those  cups 
of  coffee,  perfect  or  imperfect,  are  not 
at  the  bottom  of  all  of  these  doldrums. 
They,  of  course,  result  from  any  of  a 
dozen  possible  causes.  But  when  you 
begin  to  consider  the  conservation  of 
health  and  longevity,  and  have  faced  the 
probability  that  either  dirt  or  improper 
diet  causes  most  of  our  bodily  ills,  all 
matters  of  regimen  come  under  scrutiny. 
As  you  emerge  into  atmospheres  of 
healthier  thought,  you  still  remember 
your  speculations  and  decide,  perhaps, 
to  take  your  coffee  only  as  a  Sunday 
morning  treat.  You  used  to  boast  that 
not  half  the  people  of  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  knew  what  a  good  cup  of  coffee  is. 
Now  you  half  wish  yourself  of  their 
number,  drinking  contentedly  a  cup  of 
milk,  sugar  and  water,  indifferently 
flavored  with  coffee,  a  beverage  so  mild 
as  to  be  perfectly  safe  throughout  the 
course  of  the  longest  lifetime. 

You  begin  testing  the  various  cereal 
coffees  and  find  you  have  joined  a  great 
throng  of  abstainers.  It  will  be  well 
enough  to  teach  the  children  to  use  these 
healthful  drinks,  you  decide  and,  finding 
your  head  clearer  and  your  nerves  stead¬ 
ier,  you  accept  your  Postum  or  Graino  or 
Old  Gristmill  with  cheerful  resignation, 
perhaps  with  enthusiasm.  You  like  to 
have  a  warm  and  nourishing  beverage, 
and  now  that  you  are  of  an  enlightened 
understanding,  you  are  not  ill  content, 
for  are  not  very  many  of  your  friends 
making  the  same  change  to  a  morning 
cup  less  doubtful  in  its  results,  if  also 
less  delightful — or  will  you  stand  by 
your  adopted  substitute  ?  Many  do,  and 
will  probably  live  the  longer  for  it. 

P.  T.  PRIMROSE. 


On  the  Wing. 


AFLOAT  WITH  THE  BABIES. 

WIIAT  ST.  JOHN’S  GUILD  DOES  FOR  SUFFER¬ 
ING  CHILDREN, 
f EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

The  Floating  Hospital.— Strangers 
in  New  York  are  often  interested  and 
puzzled  by  the  sight  of  a  great  white  ex¬ 
cursion  barge  seen  along  the  river  front, 
or  far  down  the  bay,  which  floats  a  white 
flag  bearing,  in  brilliant  red  letters,  the 
inscription  “  Floating  Hospital.”  It  flies 
the  Red  Cross  flag,  too,  and  is,  withal, 
so  festive  in  its  display  of  bunting,  and 
so  spotless  in  its  glistening  paint,  that 
one  wonders  what  its  holiday  mission 
may  be.  A  view  of  its  decks  gives  the 
impression  that  half  a  dozen  Hunday- 
school  picnics  have  combined  with  an 
orphan  asylum  for  a  day’s  excursion, 
and  then  one  realizes  that  this  is  the 
floating  hospital  of  St.  John’s  Guild, 
which,  through  stifling  Summer  heat, 
brings  life  and  health  to  the  children  of 
poverty  and  misfortune.  All  through 
the  warm  weather,  six  days  a  week,  this 
barge  goes  down  the  bay,  loaded  with 
ailing  children  and  their  mothers.  For 
eight  hours  or  more  they  enjoy  the  salty 
air  ;  they  are  fed,  washed  and  comforted, 
and  return  to  their  poor  homes  the  better 
for  a  few  hours’  happiness,  at  least. 

St.  John’s  Guild. — The  society  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  work  was  first  formed  by 
the  workers  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
church,  about  25  years  ago,  but  it  out¬ 
grew  the  parish  bounds,  and  was  finally 
reorganized  as  a  separate  society,  upon 
a  broad,  non-sectarian  basis.  Its  selec¬ 
tion  of  beneficiaries  is  not  limited  by 
race,  color,  or  creed,  its  object  being  the 
aid  of  those  children  who,  housed  in  air¬ 
less  tenements,  sicken  and  die  in  their 
stifling  homes  through  the  Summer 
months.  It  is  not  fenced  in  by  any  stock¬ 
ade  of  red  tape  ;  any  physician  may  ob¬ 
tain  cards  entitling  their  holders  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Guild,  which  he  dis¬ 
tributes  at  his  discretion.  Of  course,  it 
is  presupposed  that  the  beneficiary  is 
some  one  unable  to  pay  for  such  benefits. 
A  great  many  of  these  cards  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  city  physicians,  by  free 
dispensaries,  and  by  charitable  societies. 


The  main  support  of  St.  John’s  Guild 
comes  from  voluntary  subscriptions.  In 
addition  to  the  Floating  Hospital,  the 
society  supports  the  Seaside  Hospital  at 
New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  where  they 
send  patients  who  need  something  more 
than  the  trip  up  and  down  the  bay. 

A  Sea-Going  Nursery. — I  have  often 
heard  comments  upon  the  harsh  selfish¬ 
ness  of  city  life,  which  quite  ignore  the 
benevolent  brotherhelp  which  blooms  in 
the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country.  A 
day  upon  the  St.  John  gives  quite  an¬ 
other  side  of  city  life — only  I  wouldn't 
recommend  the  trip  to  any  one  who  de¬ 
velops  “  nerves  ”  when  confronted  by  a 
few  children.  I  have  known  people  who 
found  half  a  dozen  children  difficult  to 
put  up  with — to  such  persons  I  wouldn’t 
recommend  a  jaunt  down  the  bay  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  party  of  1,600,  two-thirds  of 
them  juveniles  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  repressing  their  feelings.  The  placid¬ 
ity  with  which  doctor,  matron  and 
nurses  meet  all  emergencies  is  a  source 
of  perennial  wonder. 

Scenes  at  the  Piers. — The  St.  John 
touches  at  three  piers  each  day,  starting 
from  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  city 
on  alternate  days.  For  an  hour  before 
the  boat  arrives,  her  passengers  are 
crowding  upon  the  piers.  They  are  a 
motley  crew,  representing  varied  nation¬ 
alities,  the  most  noticeable  feature, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  other  ex¬ 
cursion  parties,  being  the  absence  of  men. 
It  is  for  mothers  and  children  only, 
though  I  believe,  where  there  is  no  avail¬ 
able  mother,  the  society  would  stretch  a 
point,  and  permit  a  father  to  bring  his 
child.  But  ordinarily,  when  a  mother 
cannot  come,  some  anxious  small  sister 
— one  of  the  “  little  mothers  ”  of  the  poor 
— assumes  charge  instead.  There  are 
several  policemen  on  the  pier,  who  grimly 
threaten  to  arrest  divers  small  boys  who, 
in  their  exuberance,  seem  to  invite  a 
watery  grave  by  skylarking  on  the  edges 
of  the  dock,  and  some  of  these  guardians 
accompany  the  excursionists  on  their 
trip.  There  is  great  excitement  when 
the  barge  finally  appears,  escorted  by  a 
puffing  tug,  and  the  guests  are  formed  in 
line  to  undergo  medical  inspection  before 
they  enter  the  boat.  This  is  a  necessary 
precaution,  preventing  any  risk  of  con¬ 
tagious  disease  being  carried  on  board. 

On  Board  the  Hospital. — Every  party 
of  excursionists  carries  a  bag  or  basket 
which,  I  imagined,  contained  a  picnic 
lunch,  but  I  soon  learned  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  did  not  expect,  or  permit,  the 
guests  to  bring  their  food,  the  idea  being, 
as  in  hospitals  ashore,  to  prohibit  any¬ 
thing  unauthorized  by  the  authorities. 
The  packages  I  noticed  contained  pil¬ 
lows,  wraps,  and  other  conveniences  for 
the  babies.  Each  woman,  upon  entering 
the  boat,  receives  milk  tickets,  entitling 
her  to  a  certain  allowance  of  milk  for 
each  child  with  her,  and  an  ample  dinner 
is  provided.  Orthodox  Hebrews  are,  how¬ 
ever,  permitted  to  bring  food  with  them, 
as  the  requirements  of  their  faith  would 
not  permit  them  to  eat  food  of  Gentile 
preparation.  The  excursionists  sit  upon 
the  upper  deck,  where  there  are  long 
lines  of  benches.  Ropes  from  the  sides 
of  the  benches  allow  for  the  slinging  of 
tiny  hammocks  for  the  babies,  if  desired. 

The  Hospital  Corps. — The  first  sur¬ 
prise  I  received,  on  going  aboard,  was 
the  sight  of  a  bevy  of  hospital  nurses, 
five  of  them,  in  trim  and  spotless  uni¬ 
forms.  Their  crisp  white  caps  were  a 
source  of  wonderment  to  me,  on  this  sea¬ 
going  hospital,  and  I  asked  one  of  them 
how  they  ever  maintained  their  fresh 
neatness  among  the  breezes  of  the  lower 
bay.  She  told  me,  with  a  smile,  that  it 
was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  their  head- 
gear  to  go  gamboling  overboard  when 
they  got  fairly  out  on  the  bay.  A  hos¬ 
pital  ward  on  the  main  deck,  with  a 
number  of  neat  little  white  cots,  was 
ready  to  receive  any  serious  cases.  Here 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


the  physician  in  charge,  Dr.  Macauley, 
prescribes  for  his  patients,  furnishing 
medicines  required,  which  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  nurses.  Sometimes  a  sur¬ 
gical  dressing’  is  required  for  some  in¬ 
jury  which,  trifling  enough  under  favor¬ 
ing  conditions,  becomes  a  source  of  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  unwholesome  surroundings  of 
the  tenements.  It  is  a  pathetic  sight  to 
see  some  of  the  women  bringing  their 
little  ones  for  inspection — such  feeble 
little  mites  —  and  to  see  their  faces 
brighten  as  the  doctor  questions  them, 
for  he  is  master  of  many  tongues,  and 
gains  confidence  by  the  sympathy  ex¬ 
pressed  in  familiar  speech. 

The  Bath-Room. — While  one  is  struck 
by  the  fact  that  few  ragged  clothes  are 
to  be  seen  among  the  guests  of  the 
Guild,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  them 
would  be  better  for  bathing,  and  ample 
facilities  are  provided  both  for  mothers 
and  children.  There  are  shower  baths, 
where  the  women  may  be  sprayed  with 
salt  water,  large  tubs,  and  small  baths 
for  the  babies’  benefit.  The  bath¬ 
room  is  in  charge  of  capable  attendants, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  nurse, 
and  one  of  the  duties  is  that  of  giving 
practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  wash¬ 
ing  a  baby  to  mothers  who  have  no  idea 
of  this  work.  They  told  me  of  a  little 
girl,  perhaps  11  years  old,  who  had  come 
to  them  carrying  a  heavy  baby — one  of 
the  little  mothers  of  the  East  Side.  She 
wanted  the  nurse  to  show  her  how  to 
bathe  her  charge.  “  The  baby’s  mother 
don’t  believe  in  an  all-over  bath,”  she  ex- 


large  household  to  cater  for,  and  she  be¬ 
lieves  in  a  spotless  cleanliness  and  thor¬ 
ough  order,  which  must  certainly  exert 
its  influence  even  upon  those  who  spend 
but  a  day  upon  the  boat.  By  dinner¬ 
time,  the  boat  is  anchored  out  in  the 
bay,  where  it  remains  during  the  after¬ 
noon,  unless  there  is  a  heavy  swell, 
which  renders  it  wiser  to  return.  In 
such  case,  many  of  the  guests  are  likely 
to  become  seasick,  and  much  discomfort 
results.  After  dinner,  a  panting  little 
launch  goes  ashore  with  those  ordered 
to  the  Seaside  Hospital.  My  visit  t« 
this  must  be  described  in  another  article. 

E.  T.  R. 


B.&B. 

We’re  ready 

to  tell  you  about  the 

new  goods 

— almost  a  five-acre  store  here,  but  none 
too  large  for  the  extensive  stock — such 
interesting  assortments  of  choice  new, 
distinctive  styles  as  we  believe  you’ll  not 
find  surpassed  anywhere. 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  them  in  a 
way  that  will  show  you  plainly,  how  de¬ 
termined  we  are  to  make  it  pay  you  to 
buy  here — want  you  to  get  samples — let 
goods  and  prices  show  how  less  the 
prices  here  for  choice  goods. 

Fine  Dress  goods  and  suitings,  50c., 
75c.,  85c.,  $1 — lots  for  more,  if  you  want 
them,  to  $5. 


plained,  “  but  I  do,  and  I  want  to  know 
the  right  way  to  do  it.”  There  is  a  fu¬ 
ture  in  store  for  that  small  girl,  I  hope  ; 
she  is  evidently  a  progressive. 

Lunch  and  Dinner. — Twice  during 
the  day  milk  is  given  out  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  policemen  make  the  people 
form  in  line,  and  see  that  they  are  or¬ 
derly,  and  do  not  attempt  to  get  more 
than  their  share,  which  is  regulated  by 
the  tickets  they  present.  The  bottle 
babies  are  furnished  with  sterilized  milk. 
Dinner  is  served  down  below  in  the  hold, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  space  is 
occupied  by  the  long  dining-room,  kitch¬ 
en,  pantries  and  refrigerators.  The 
dining-room  is  lighted  by  small  port¬ 
holes,  through  which  one  hears  the  swish 
and  gurgle  of  the  clear  green  water. 
The  long  tables  are  covered  with  spot¬ 
less  white  oil-cloth,  and  neatly  set ;  the 
bill  of  fare  consists  of  a  savory  stew  of 
meat  and  vegetables,  with  unlimited  tea 
and  bread  and  butter.  The  waitresses 
are  comely  young  women  in  neat  cotton 
gowns  and  large  white  aprons.  The 
matron,  clad  in  immaculate  white,  has  a 


Our  Catalogue  is  fill 
ed  with  Bargains. 


♦ 


SatisfactionouRWatch-word. 

Mr.  J.  Morrison,  of  Woodenville,  King 
County,  State  of  Washington,  writes  concern¬ 
ing  his  dealing  with  us:  “I  received  the  goods 
yesterday  in  good  shape  and  am  highly 
pleased  with  them.  Hereafter  when  I  need 
anything  in  your  line  you  will  hear  from  me.” 

So  they  come  from  all 
who  buy  from  us.  A 
thousand  purchasers 
mean  a  thousand  satis¬ 
fied  customers  and  busi¬ 
ness  friends.  Why  don’t 
you  send  for  our  new 
catalogues,  anyway? 
They  are  absolutely  free, 
for  the  asking. 

Our  Carpet  catalogue 
is  lithographed  in  ten 
colors  from  hand-painted 
plates,  that  show  the  de¬ 
signs  fai  t  h  f  ul  Iy,  and 
show  also  art  squares, 
rugs,  and  draperies  in 
their  real  colors;  it  also 
contains  a  superb  line  of 
lace  curtains,  on  all  of 
which  you  save  half,  at 
least. 

Our  Furniture  cata¬ 
logue  is  the  best  ever  is¬ 
sued.  If  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  us, write  for  it.  The 
best  of  it  is  the  prices, 
they're  40  to  60  per  cent 
lower  than  you  suspect. 

Write  for  our  cata¬ 
logues  today,  Madame 

_ and  when  they  arrive  do 

not  sleep  until  you  have  read  them,  every 
word.  Address  (exactly  as  below). 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

Dept.  380  Baltimore,  Hid. 


$1.49  and  not  a  cent 
more  for  this  Cob¬ 
bler  Seat  Rocker, 
solid  Oak  or  finish¬ 
ed  imitation  mahog¬ 
any.  Built  like  a 
railroad  bridge,  it’s 
so  strong,  and  easily 
worth 32.50—  but  our 
price 

$1.49 


Choice  medium-priced  Dress  Goods, 
25c.,  35c.,  45c. 

New  Black  goods,  35c.  to  $2.50. 

New  Silks,  75c.  to  $1.50 — rich  effects, 

85c. 

New  Plaids,  20c.,  25c.,  45c.  to  $2. 

See  what  fine  all-wool  solid  color 
Cheviottes,  G5c.  will  get  —  50  inches 
wide  ;  and  48-inch  Cheviotte  mixtures — 
all  wool — 40c.  yd. 

Samples  cost  you  nothing. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


SAVE^YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stovepipe)  RADIATOR 
With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stoveor  furnace  does  tho  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
where  we  have  no  active  agent  we 
will  sell  at  wholesale  price.  Wrlteat 
once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  COMPANY, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 


WOOD  OVAL  AIR-TIGHT  HEATING  STOVE 

Spun  HrassUrn.  forburningwood.corncobs.roots, 
chips,  shavings.etc.  The  most  per- 
gfect  stove  of  its  class,  absolutely 
aair-tight;  tire  can  be  retained  for 
^  many  hours.  Every  farmer  has 
^.enough  fuel  going  to  waste  to  sup- 
qply  one  or  more  of  these  stoves 
ran  entire  season.  Rods  protected, 
•  they  cannot  burnout;  joints  con- 
‘tjstructed  so  as  to  avoid  creosote 
^.deposits.  Stove  very  handsomely 
U nickeled — suited  for  use  in  sitting 
grooms,  parlors  and  libraries.  Ask 
2.  your  nearest  dealer  for  this  stove. 
■  If  he  does  not  have  It,  write  us 
for  circulars. 

The  March-Bro wnback  Stove  Co.,Pottstown,Pa. 


MACKINTOSHES. 

Men’s  all  wool  Tricot,  $5.00 
Ladies’  cashmere  two-cape,  $4.00 

These  waterproof  garments  would  cost  you  $10.00 
each  in  any  retail  store.  Send  money  order  for 
sample,  stating  bust  measure  and  length.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address, 

M.  F.  REESE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  KNITTER 


WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything  required 
In  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory  yarns. 
Knits  seamless  hosiery  equal 
tiand  knitting.  CHEAP, 
PRACTICAL,  SIMPLE.  A 
child  can  operate  it.  Excels 
all  competitors  and  imitators. 

only  machine  made  with 
lURItiNU  ATTACHMENT. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Par¬ 
ticulars  and  sample  work 
(plain  and  ribbed)  free.  A 
machine  FREE  to  working  agents.  Address. 

J.  E.  GEAHIIART,  Kox  A27,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR  “The  Granger.” 

Strong— Durable.  Can  be  applied  to  any  stove  or  range. 
Cheapest  in  the  market — 83,  85  and  88. 

Send  for  free  circular. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  257  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

BKVIBW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

This  has  been  a  bad  week  in  the  markets  all 
around.  Monday  was  a  holiday  and  all  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  the  week  was  so  oppressively  hot 
that  business  was  almost  lifeless.  The  wheat 
market  was  very  much  depressed  at  the  opening 
of  the  week,  and  did  not  improve  as  the  week 
went  on.  Other  grains  were  very  much  in  the 
same  condition.  There  was  a  light  export  de¬ 
mand,  although  some  sales  of  wheat  were  made 
at  the  prevailing  low  prices.  Corn,  also,  has 
Ijeen  very  slow,  and  oats  and  rye  were  dull.  Bar¬ 
ley  is  nominal,  so  far  as  the  export  trade  is  con¬ 
cerned,  as  it  is  reported  that  Russia  is  under¬ 
selling  this  country  in  the  English  markets,  and 
it  is  liable  to  remain  in  that  condition.  •  Chicago 
gives  cash  quotations  as  follows:  No.  3  Spring 
wheat,  58  to  63c.;  No.  2  red  wheat,  64*4  to  65c.; 
No.  2  corn,  30 'Ac. ;  No.  2  white  oats,  23*4  to  24c.; 
No.  3  white  oats,  22*4  to  23)4c. ;  No.  2  rye,  43  to 
43*4c. ;  No.  2  barley,  37  to  43c. 

The  butter  market  has  been  extremely  dull,  but 
the  change  to  cool  weather  at  the  end  of  the 
week  has  developed  a  firmer  feelingand  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  better  shape  on  fancy,  fresh  table  grades. 
On  these,  prices  are  a  trifle  higher,  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  stock  is  showing  defects  owing  to  the 
extremely  hot  weather  through  which  it  has 
passed.  Dealers  say  that  it  has  been  a  long  time 
since  butter  ran  so  poor  as  it  has  been  doing  re¬ 
cently.  A  large  part  of  these  arrivals  will  have 
to  be  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Receipts  of  cheese 
are  showing  up  in  fairly  good  condition,  although 
somewhat  affected  by  the  heat.  There  is  very 
little  export  trade.  In  Boston,  butter  is  reported 
quiet  at  19  to  l9*4c.  for  northern,  1814  to  19c.  for 
western,  14  to  15c.  for  imitation,  13*4  to  14c.  for 
ladles;  cheese  steady  at  7)4  to  8c.  In  Chicago, 
butter  is  reported  steady  at  13  to  18c.  for  creamery, 
and  11*4  to  15c.  for  dairy.  Philadelphia  reports 
butter  steady  at  19c.  for  fancy  western  creamery, 
and  20c.  for  prints.  In  St.  Louis,  butter  is  re¬ 
ported  firm  at  16  to  1814c.  for  creamery,  and  13  to 
1714c.  for  dairy. 

There  is  a  moderate  supply  of  potatoes,  but  as 
the  demand  is  light,  the  market  is  weak.  A  large 
part  of  the  arrivals  show  poor  quality,  and  these 
sell  slowly  at  low  prices.  Sweet  potatoes  have 
been  selling  better.  There  is  a  liberal  supply  of 
onions,  but  many  of  them  are  so  poor  that  they 
will  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  freight.  Cabbages 
are  in  fair  supply.  There  is  a  better  demand  for 
cucumber  pickles,  though  little  improvement  in 
prices.  Egg  plants  are  dull.  Corn  sells  well  if 
fancy,  but  none  at  high  prices.  Lima  beans  are 
dull.  Other  vegetables  show  little  change. 

The  cooler  weather  has  been  favorable  for  the 
poultry  market,  although  there  is  a  large  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  poor  stuff,  which  will  have  to  go 
at  very  low  prices.  Strictly  choice,  dry-picked 
chickens  and  fowls  would  sell  quickly  at  fair 
prices,  and  fine  young  turkeys  would  sell  for, 
some  of  the  dealers  say,  18  to  20c.,  possibly 
higher;  but  they  wrould  need  to  be  prime.  There 
is  a  better  demand  for  live  poultry,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  firmer  though  sales  are  not  heavy.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  eggs  have  been  moderate,  but  strictly 
fresh  are  very  scarce. 

There  is  a  better  feeling  in  the  fruit  market  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  but  it  is  the  same  old  story, 
an  accumulation  of  jjoor  stock  of  all  kinds.  At 
present  there  is  a  vex-y  light  supply  of  fancy, 
large,  bright  Bartlett  pears,  and  choice  Seckels 
would,  also,  sell  quickly.  There  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  choice  peaches,  although  some  of  those 
arriving  during  the  week  have  been  fairly  melted 
down  by  the  heat;  a  good  demand  for  plums,  and 
receipts  have  been  light;  only  a  moderate  supply 
of  grapes,  still,  prices  are  not  high.  The  cooler 
weather  has  been  unfavorable  for  the  sale  of 
watermelons.  There  has  been  a  large  supply  of 
muskmelons  and  the  price  is  low.  Cape  Cod 
cranberries  have  begun  to  arrive,  but  are  not 
selling  for  very  high  prices.  There  is  little  de¬ 
mand  as  yet.  The  dried  fruit  market  is  very  dull 
for  all  lines,  but  with  cooler  weather  will  prob¬ 
ably  improve  somewhat. 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 


Saturday,  September  10,  1893. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beaas,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  70 


Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  35 

Medium,  choice . 1  25 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  10 

Pea,  choice . 1  20 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  10 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  85 

Red  Kidney,  fairtogood . 1  00 

White  Kidney,  choice .  1  4u 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 1  40 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  55 

Lima,  California . 2  30 


1897,  bags .  77 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  92 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  87 


@  - 
@1  05 
@  - 
@1  20 
@  - 
tail  15 
@1  90 
@1  80 
@1  45 
@1  45 
@1  00 
@  — 
@  85 
@  80 
@  95 
@  90 


BUTTER — NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Western,  June  extras . 

Western,  June  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  fancy . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  June  extras . 

Firsts  . 

econds . 

Thirds . 
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CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy. 

Colored,  large,  choice . 

White,  large,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  prime . 

Small,  common  to  fair  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 

EGG8. 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  17 

State.  Penna.  and  Mich.,  fancy .  18 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off .  15*4® 

W’n  AS’west’n,  defective,per30-doz  case.3  60  @3  90 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  25 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case . 1  81 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Evaporated,  choice,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  prime,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  common  to  good,  per  lb, 

Sun-dried,  State,  quarters . 

Sun-drier1  Southern,  quarters . 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  sliced,  per  lb  . 

Chopped,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb.... 

Evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  1897,  per  lb . 
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FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  selected  table  fruit,  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50@2  76 

Alexander,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Oldenburg,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Gravenstein,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl  . 1  6U@2  25 

Orange  Pippin,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 1  37@1  50 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Windfalls,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Windfalls,  per  open  d.-h.  bbl .  75@1  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  25 

Bose,  per  obi . 2  00@2  50 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  50 

Keiffer,  per  bbl .  . 2  06@2  50 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 1  50®2  25 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

Peaches,  Ohio,  per  peach  basket .  40®  75 

Ohio,  per  handled  basket .  40@  50 

Ohio,  per  carrier .  75(«.l  60 

Md.  and  Del.,  perorate .  75@1  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  40®  1  00 

Jersey,  per  basket . .  30®  1  00 

Plums,  State,  per  8-lb  basket .  20®  40 

Grapes,  up-river,  Deian  aie.  per  carrier .  75@1  60 

Up-river,  black,  per  gift  carrier .  40®  00 

Up-river,  Niagara,  per  carrier .  50@  70 

Watermelons,  large,  per  car-load  . 160  00@175  00 

Small  to  medium . 100  00@125  00 

Large,  per  100  . 16  00@20  00 

Small  to  medium .  ....8  00@14  00 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  30@  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  1  00 

H  ackensack,  per  bbl  .  60®  75 

Colorado,  per  case .  3U@  75 

GRAIN 

Wheat .  69  @  80 

Corn . 30  ®  38 

Oats.... . 24*4®  37 

Rye .  41  @  50 

Barley  malting .  47  @  54 

Feeding . 33  @  36 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 6J  @  62 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 50  ®  55 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  35 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  35 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  30 

HONEY. 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5*4®  6*4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon....  .  50  @  58 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  11  @  12 

Prime .  9  @  10 

Low  to  medium .  7  @  8 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1896  .  3)4@  6 

Olds .  1  @  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897,  choice .  11  @  12 

Prime .  9  @  10 

Low  to  medium .  4  @  9 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1896  .  3  @  6 

Olds .  1*4@  3 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1897 .  33  @  40 


MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  9J4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  ®  714 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  7)4 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6  @  6H 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  bH 


NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  494@  — 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  4@  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4  @  4 )4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2>4@  294 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  394@  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2)4®  2 % 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb....  16  @  18 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  10  ®  13 

Western,  dry  picked,  large,  per  lb...  1CJ4@  11 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  8)$@  10 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  9*4@  10 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  . .  9  @  9*4 

Heavy,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  16)4®  11 

Long  Island.  Spring,  per  lb .  10)4®  11 

Western,  Spring,  fair  to  good,  per  lb.  5  ®  8 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

8quabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

POULTRY’ — LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby &West’n. per  lb  10  @  11 

Southern,  per  lb .  9>4@  10)4 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  — 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  37@1  75 

Southern  Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs  1  37@1  62 

Upper  Jersey,  round,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Giants,  per  bbi . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey,  sweets,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Sout  hern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  37 

Red  sweets  and  yams,  per  bbl . 1  00@  — 


SEEDS. 


Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  00@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  75@3  25 


VEGETABLES. 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21.400  cans  of  milk, 
173  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  811  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2)4  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper 


Beets.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches .  75  @1  00 

Carrots.  Long  Island,  per  bbi . 1  00  @1  25 

Corn,  Hackensack  and  L.  I.,  per  ICO  ....  60  @1(0 

Jersey,  per  100  .  50  @  75 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  30  @  60 

Pickles,  per  1.000  .  25  @1  60 

Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100 . 2  00  @3  00 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl  . 1  00  ®3  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Per  bushel  box .  25  @  50 

Lettuce,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Lima  beans,  potato,  per  bag .  75  @1  00 

Flat,  per  bag  . 5u  @  60 

Tomatoes.  South’n  Jersey,  per  bush.  box.  10  @  25 

Upper  Jersey,  per  bushel  box  .  15  @  50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Squash,  white,  per  bbl .  3J  @  60 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches  .1  00  @2  50 

Russia,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  00  @1  75 

White,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . I  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag .  10  @  75 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag  ...  10  @150 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  .  10  @1  25 

Western,  per  bbl . 100  @  — 

String  beans,  Long  Is’and,  per  bag .  30  @  60 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 16  @18 

Fine  average . 13  @15 

Medium  average . 13  @15 

Quarter  average . 13  @15 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12*4@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fail,  free . 15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 .  19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @14 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


The  Rambouili/et  Merinos.— These  sheep  grow 
larger  than  any  other  Merino,  shear  more  wool 
of  as  good  quality,  and  not  so  much  grease.  They 
are  very  hardy.  The  ewes  raise  good  lambs  until 
they  are  12  and  14  years  old.  They  will  fatten  as 
quickly  as  any  breed  of  sheep,  will  breed  any 
month  in  the  year,  and  are  very  prolific,  fully 
one-half  dropping  twins.  The  rams  at  maturity 
weigh  from  200  to  300  pounds,  and  shear  from  16 
to  24  pounds  of  wool.  The  ewes  weigh  150  to  200 
pounds,  and  shear  14  to  18  pounds  of  as  good  wool 
as  grows  on  a  sheep’s  back.  j.  e.  webb. 

Indiana. 


FRAZER  oEiU 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  ZW  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

FOR  8ALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


Second  Batch  of  Prizes. 


The  second  week  of  the  subscription  work  ends  as  we  go 
to  press.  The  $2  daily  prize  has  gone  out  every  evening 
promptly,  sometimes  to  fairly  large  clubs,  other  days  to  rather 
small  ones.  For  example,  on  Thursday,  it  went  to  Roy  B. 
Collins,  of  Canada,  for  seven  trial  subscriptions.  There 
would  be  objections  to  publishing  the  full  list  every  week, 
but  we  are  going  to  give  enough  detail  so  that  every  one  may 
know  just  how  the  work  is  progressing,  without  any  one 
knowing  just  how  the  others  stand. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  contest  is  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  25  cents  each.  $400  in  cash 
are  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  by  October  8,  when  the  contest 
closes.  There  is  going  to  be  big  money  in  the  work  for  those 
who  give  some  time  to  it.  If  you  want  the  terms  in  detail, 
with  return  blanks  and  samples,  write  for  outfit.  Make  a 
strike  for  one  of  these  $2  daily  prizes  anyway. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 
We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  he  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


This  is  a  very  handsome  combination  pearl-handled  penholder  and  paper  cutter, 
with  plated  gold  pen.  It  is  a  very  handsome  thing,  and  would  make  a  suitable 


'TEAM 


The  beet  Engine,  Horse¬ 
power,  Thresher,  Clover-hul- 
ier.Dog-power,  Rye  Thresher 
and  Binder.  Fannlrg-mlll, 
Feed-mill,  Saw-machine  (cir¬ 
cular  and  drag).  Land-  Roller, 
Ensilage  and  fodder  cutter, 
Shredder.  Root-cntter,  Corn- 
sheller,  Round-sllo,  Andress, 
CEO.  D.  HARDER, MTi, 
C  obleskifi,  N.  Y. 
g3^*Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


present  to  a  school  girl  or  friend.  Put  up  in  a  plush-lined  box.  We  will  send  this 
free  to  any  one  who  sends  us  one  new  subscription  with  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yokk. 
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Diary  of  the  Week. 

President  McKinley  spent  five  hours  at  Camp 
Wikoff,  visiting  the  hospitals  and  reviewing  the 
infantry  and  cavalry.  The  sailors  and  marines 
from  the  warships  now  at  Boston  paraded  in 
that  city  and  were  reviewed  by  Gov.  Wolcott. 
Bids  were  opened  at  the  Navy  Department  for  the 
supply  of  1,000,000  pounds  of  smokeless  powder, 
Saturday,  September  3. 

Troopship  Roumania  arrived  at  Montauk,  with 
600  men.  Seven  died  during  the  voyage.  The 
Unionist  also  arrived  from  Santiago  with  360 
men,  chiefly  teamsters  and  carpenters.  There 
were  eight  deaths  in  the  hospital  to-day.  There 
are  now  1,180  patients  in  the  general  hospital. 
The  steamship  Comal,  carrying  1,000,000  rations 
issued  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
relief  of  starving  Cubans,  has  been  denied  admis¬ 
sion  to  Havana.  The  Anglo-Egyptian  forces, 
under  the  Sirdar,  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  routed 
the  Dervishes  at  Omdurman,  and  the  British  flag 
now  flies  over  Khartoum.  The  Khalifa  fled, 
after  the  capture  of  his  sacred  standard,  and  is 
being  pursued  into  the  desert  by  camel  squads. 
This  battle,  in  which  extraordinary  heroism  was 
displayed  on  both  sides,  breaks  the  power  of  the 
Mahdi,  restores  the  upper  territory  of  the  Nile 
to  Egypt,  and  destroys  the  stronghold  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  Continued  heat  increases 
the  mortality  in  New  York;  -12  deaths  reported 
from  this  cause,  Sunday,  September  4. 

The  War  Department  has  ordered,  in  view  of 
the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  Camp  Black, 
that  no  more  New  York  regiments  shall  be  or¬ 
dered  there.  Col.  Byrne,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the 
East,  traces  the  typhoid  epidemic  in  Camp  Black 
to  polluted  wells  in  the  vicinity.  Camp  condi¬ 
tions  are  excellent.  Dr.  W.  G.  Thompson,  visit¬ 
ing  physician  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Bellevue 
hospitals,  found  in  them  17  typhoid  fever  pa¬ 
tients  who  had  been  sent  from  the  camps  at  Mon¬ 
tauk  and  Chickamauga.  Apart  from  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  danger  to  the  patients,  there  is  risk  of 
spreading  the  disease  broadcast  by  thus  ship¬ 
ping  the  sufferers  from  place  to  place.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  Cuban  soldiers  entered  Santiago,  laying 
down  their  arms,  and  asking  for  food.  High  tem¬ 
perature  continues,  breaking  the  record  of  pre¬ 
vious  years;  47  deaths  from  the  heat  reported, 
Monday,  September  5. 

The  young  Queen  of  Holland  enthroned  at 
Amsterdam.  Transport  Chester  arrives  at  New 
York  with  1,210  men  from  Porto  Rico.  More 
Cubans  entered  Santiago  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Spain  asks  aid  in  the  protection  of  her  subjects 
in  the  Philippines.  Moslem  riots  in  Crete  threaten 
outbreaks  similar  to  those  preceding  the  Greek 
war.  The  Red  Cross  Society  is  landing  supplies 
along  the  Cuban  coast.  Aid  is  urgently  needed 
in  Porto  Rico.  Conflicting  orders  compel  the 
Eighth  Ohio  to  wait  in  traveling  equipment  for 
nearly  niue  hours  at  Montauk  station,  ex¬ 
posed  to  blistering  heat;  much  suffering  results 
from  this  blunder.  Heat  still  continues;  during 
the  past  six  days  there  were  182  deaths  and  over 
600  prostrations  from  heat  in  New  York,  Tuesday, 
September  6. 

Gen.  Miles  arrived  in  New  York  from  Porto 
Rico.  Sick  men  of  the  First  Illinois  delayed  for 
10  hours  at  Montauk  station,  owing  to  inadequate 
arrangements;  much  suffering  results.  The  pro¬ 
longed  heat  ended  in  a  violent  storm,  causing 
death  and  destruction  in  New  York  and  its  vicin¬ 
ity.  Massacres  of  Christians  in  Crete.  Number 
of  Dervishes  slain  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman 
said  to  exceed  10,000,  Wednesday,  September  7. 

Rebels  in  the  Philippines  are  restless,  though 
serious  trouble  is  not  feared.  It  is  rumored  that 
a  joint  protectorate  will  be  established  over  the 
islands  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  Yellow  lever  has  appeared  among 
immune  volunteers  at  Santiago.  Terrible  desti¬ 
tution  exists  among  the  Cubans;  Gen.  Wood 
issued  51,000  free  rations  in  one  day,  and  must 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  free  sujjply  depots. 
Fear  is  expressed  lest  the  typhoid  germs  from 
Camp  Black  may  infect  the  Brooklyn  water  sup¬ 
ply,  Thursday,  September  8. 

The  Cabinet  considered  Secretary  Alger’s  re¬ 
quest  for  an  investigation  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  no  decision  was  reached.  Senator 
Gray  of  Delaware  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Commission.  Other  members  are 
Secretary  Day,  Senators  Davis  and  Frye,  and 
Whitelaw  Reid.  Recruiting  agents  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  insurgents  are  causing  trouble  by  impress¬ 
ing  the  employees  of  foreign  residents,  Friday, 
September  9. 

AFTER  THE  WAR. 

THE  SOLDIERS  IN  CAMP  WIKOFF. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

The  Camp  Location. 

This  camp  is  situated  on  the  extreme 
east  end  of  Long1  Island,  on  Montauk 
Point,  though  the  point  itself  is  several 
miles  from  the  station  called  Montauk 
at  which  the  passenger  over  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  alights.  To  the  tyro,  it 
would  appear  to  be  an  admirable  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  camp  in  warm  weather.  It  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  for  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  leading  to  it,  by 
water.  It  is  rolling  ground,  most  of  it 
high  and  dry,  but  as  there  cannot  be 
elevations  without  corresponding  de¬ 
pressions,  there  are  some  low  places ; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  elevation  is  good. 
The  soil  is  light.  On  one  side  of  the 
camp  is  the  ocean  with  all  the  advantages 
that  that  implies  ;  on  the  other,  is  a  body 
of  nearly  fresh  water,  but  which  the 
troops  were  cautioned  not  to  use  for 
drinking  purposes. 

The  principal  requisite  for  a  healthful 
camp  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  drink¬ 
ing  water.  This  was  said  to  be  attain¬ 


able  by  means  of  driven  wells,  and  after 
much  delay,  the  supply  was  obtained  all 
right,  although  the  authorities  cannot 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  its  con¬ 
tinued  purity.  The  doctors  are  still 
quarreling  over  this  point.  It  would 
seem  that  from  deep  wells,  the  water 
would  be  all  right.  But  there  was  de¬ 
lay  in  sinking  the  wells,  delay  in  getting 
the  machinery,  delay  in  piping  the  water 
to  different  parts  of  the  camp,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  hottest  of  the  hot  weather,  the 
machinery  broke  down,  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  supply  was  cut  off. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  I  can 
see  for  this  location,  is  the  miserably 
managed  railroad,  which  is  the  only 
means  of  reaching  it.  Any  railroad 
which  cannot  do  any  better  than  to  run 
a  special,  fast  express,  so  as  to  lose 
from  one-half  hour  to  two  hours,  in  a 
run  of  a  little  over  100  miles,  can  lay  no 
claim  to  being-  a  decent  railroad.  Then, 
too,  the  rates  for  passengers,  freight  and 
express,  are  exorbitantly  high.  Added 
to  this,  the  service  furnished  the  soldiers 
has  been  scandalous.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  agreement  of  the  Government 
was  that  first-class  trains  should  be  fur¬ 
nished,  with  sleepers  or  Pullman  cars 
for  the  sick.  So  far  from  this  having 
been  done,  many  of  the  sick  have  been 
transported  in  common  baggage  cars, 
lying  on  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  car. 
On  the  train  on  which  I  came  from  Mon¬ 
tauk,  that  fearfully  hot  night  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  was  a  baggage  car  thus 
equipped.  In  it  were  a  number  of  sol¬ 
diers,  so  sick  that  they  could  not  even 
sit  up.  This  car  had  no  visible  means  of 
ventilation,  excepting  the  doors,  and  the 
air  inside  was  stifling  and  close.  In  such 
weather,  it  was  enough  to  make  a  well 
man  sick  to  ride  in  such  a  car  ;  yet  there 
were  men,  weak,  suffering  from  fever, 
gasping  for  breath,  and  some  of  them 
apparently  kept  alive  only  by  the  utmost 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  doctors, 
nurses  and  helpers  of  the  Red  Cross  So¬ 
ciety.  These  people  were  going  through 
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the  train  constantly,  ministering  to  the 
sick,  and  giving  them  the  needed  atten¬ 
tion  and  delicacies  that  Uncle  Sam  had 
apparently  forgotten  they  required. 
This  is  the  kind  of  service  rendered  by 
the  Long  Island  railroad,  which  has 
piled  up  profits  from  the  location  of  this 
camp,  by  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  Somebody  ought  to  be 
made  to  answer  for  this  neglect.  Added 
to  this,  regiments  of  soldiers  who  had 
been  sent  to  their  own  States  to  be  mus¬ 
tered  out,  had  been  kept  waiting  for 
hours  in  the  broiling  sun  of  those  hot 
days,  because  somebody  had  blundered, 
and  transportation  which  should  have 
been  ready  on  time,  was  not  ready. 

Camp  Conditions. 

There  have  been  many  conflicting  re¬ 
ports  about  the  condition  of  our  soldiers 
in  camp.  Hundreds  of  them  have  been 
seen  around  our  streets,  during  the  past 
weeks,  and  if  their  appearance  counts 
for  anything,  one  cannot  but  believe  that 
many  of  the  reports  have  their  founda¬ 
tion  in  facts.  Hundreds  of  them  have 
arrived  in  the  city  from  the  different 
camps,  who  are  utterly  unable  to  walk 
or  to  help  themselves — others  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  total  wrecks,  hollow-eyed,  sunk¬ 
en-cheeked,  sallow-eomplexioned,  barely 
able  to  stand.  Strong,  vigorous,  healthy  - 
looking  soldiers  have  been  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule.  The  R.  N.-Y.  wished 
to  get  at  the  real  condition  of  things  at 
Camp  Wikoff,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
encampments,  and  on  September  1,  I 
visited  Montauk. 

Around  the  Station. 

On  alighting  from  the  train  at  Mon¬ 
tauk,  one  encounters  a  lot  of  cheap, 
makeshift  buildings,  hastily  constructed 
for  waiting-rooms,  restaurants,  express 
offices,  etc.  On  the  left,  a  few  rods  away, 
lies  Fort  Pond  Bay,  in  which  the  trans¬ 
ports  which  brought  the  troops  from  the 
south,  anchored.  Few  of  the  transports 
could  approach  the  small  pier  to  unload, 
but  most  of  them  were  obliged  to  anchor 
some  distance  away,  whence  soldiers  and 
equipments  were  brought  ashore  by 
lighters.  Scattered  all  over  the  inter¬ 
vening  space,  in  all  directions,  was  a 
grand  medley  of  soldiers  and  civilians, 
privates  and  officers,  men  and  women, 
afoot  and  on  horseback,  carriages  and 


ambulances,  and  great  army  freight 
wagons,  drawn  by  four  or  six  mules  or 
horses.  It  seemed  like  pandemonium 
let  loose.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  look¬ 
ing  for  somebody,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
be  able  to  find  anything  he  was  looking 
for.  The  nearest  part  of  the  camp  was 
on  a  hill  a  mile  away,  and  any  strangers, 
of  whom  there  were  many  in  search  of 
relatives  or  friends,  were  obliged  to  walk 
or  pay  10  times  the  normal  price  of  a 
ride,  to  some  shark  of  a  driver. 

The  Landing  of  the  9th  Massachusetts. 

On  the  pier  and  on  the  lighter  that  had 
brought  them  to  shore,  were  a  large 
number  of  the  9th  Massachusetts,  who 
had  just  come  from  Santiago.  Their 
landing  is  shown  at  Fig.  298.  They  had 
been  sent  up  in  the  transport  Alleghany, 
which  has  been  called,  and  I  think 
rightly,  a  cattle  ship.  Fourteen  of  them 
died  on  the  passage,  and  of  those  who 
came,  a  large  number  were  so  weak  that 
they  could  not  stand,  and  none  of  them 
looked  able  to  march  to  the  camp.  The 
quartermaster  of  the  regiment  was  one 
of  the  few  who  had  not  been  sick,  but 
he  had  lost  36  pounds  since  leaving  for 
Cuba.  I  talked  with  a  number  of  the 
men,  and  not  one  of  them  but  said  he 
had  had  enough  of  war,  and  some  of 
them  said  they  would  not  go  back  to 
that  place  again,  for  the  whole  island. 
One  boy  of  18  was  literally  nothing  but 
skin  and  bones.  F.  H.  v. 

( Continued  next  week.) 


Happy,  healthy  child¬ 
hood  !  Every  childless 
I  woman  feels  a  tugging  at 
her  heart  -  strings 
when  she  sees 
another  woman’s 
happy,  healthy 
rollicking  baby. 
Motherhood  is  wo¬ 
man’s  supremest 
duty  and  her  su¬ 
premest  happi¬ 
ness.  Even  in 
>  childhood  she 
shows  how  deeply 
this  sentiment  is 
implanted  in  her 
|  breast  when  she 
splays  with  her 
I' dolls.  There  are 
thousands  of 
otherwise  happy 
wives  in  this 
world  who  only 
t'~v  lack  the  thrilling 

touch  of  a  first-born’s  fingers  to  complete 
their  happiness. 

Every  wife  may  be  the  mother  of  happy, 
robust  children  who  will.  Thousands  of 
women  who  had  lived  years  of  cheerless, 
childless  wedded  life,  or  whose  babies  have 
been  born  to  them  weak  and  sickly,  soon 
to  die,  are  now  happy  mothers  of  healthy 
children,  and  bless  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  for  the  wonders  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  for  them.  This  great  medicine  acts 
directly  and  only  on  the  delicate  and  im¬ 
portant  organs  that  bear  the  burden  of  ma¬ 
ternity.  It  makes  them  strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  and  elastic.  It  allays  inflam¬ 
mation,  heals  ulceration,  and  tones  and 
strengthens  the  nerves.  It  banishes  the 
discomforts  of  the  expectant  months  and 
makes  baby’s  advent  easy  and  almost  pain¬ 
less.  It  insures  a  healthy  child  and  an 
ample  supply  of  nourishment.  Honest 
dealers  will  not  offer  worthless  substitutes 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  added  profit. 


11 1  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription,  as  it  has  undoubtedly 
saved  my  life,”  writes  Mrs.  Florence  Hunter,  of 
Corley,  Logan  Co.,  Ark.  “  I  miscarried  four 
times;  could  get  no  medicine  to  do  me  any  good. 
After  taking  several  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  I  made  my  husband  a  pres- 
ent  of  a  fine  girl.” 


Free  1  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Med¬ 
ical  Adviser.  For  paper-ccvered  copy  send 
2i  one-cent  stamps,  to  cover  mailing  only. 
Cloth-bound  31  stamps.  Address  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  whole  medical 
library  in  one  iooo-nage  volume. 


Inameiine 

when  applied,  is  most 
BRILLIANT,  and  that  is  the 
effect  you  want  when  using: 
a  stove  polish.  When  an  old 
stove  is  polished  it  should 
look  as  bright  as  new — that 
is  the  result  when  you  use 
Enameline.  It  is  put  up  in 
paste,  cake  or  liquid  form. 
Remember  that  every  pack¬ 
age  is  guaranteed. 


J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  C0.,  New  York 


Cannot  Tear 
Because  of  Wire  Edge 


It  will  wear 
longer  than 
any  other 
make. 

Costs  less 
and  is  ab¬ 
solutely 
wind  and  water  proof. 

Medal  Brand 

Wire  Edge  Roofing 


Easily  applied.  Anyone  can  do  it 
who  can  use  a  hammer.  It  is  money 
saved  to  use  it. 


Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet, 


MICA  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells.  Ac.,  for  feeding 
chickens,  &c.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20.  34  aud  02  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  It,  address 

THE  C.  S.  UELLCO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


pUC  AD— Near  the  Hudson,  large  house,  barns. 
UlSunr  60  acres  land;  fruit.  High  ground;  tine 
views.  Address  BARGAIN,  care  The  It.  N.-Y. 


Georgia  FARM  FOR  KENT.— 48  acres;  near  pros¬ 
perous  town;  more  land  if  desired.  Excellent  lo¬ 
cation  for  milk  and  vegetable  farm.  Splendid 
climate.  Grand  chance  for  intelligent,  enterprising 
man.  THOS.  ADAMSON,  P.  O.  Box  O,  Cedartown.Ga. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCE 


Patented  July  21,  1896.  [TRADE  MARK.]  Patented  July  6,  1897. 


50  PER  CENT.  SAVING. 


Requires  no  top  or  bottom  rail  and  only  as 
many  posts  as  the  old  style  netting  and  makes 
a  better  fence.  A  full  line  of  Field  and  Hog  Fencing,  Steel  Picket  Lawn  Fence, 
Gates,  Posts,  Rail,  etc.  Write  for  full  particulars. 


UNION  FENCE  CO.,  DeKalb,  III. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dr.  Law,  on  page  491,  in  his  answer  to 
my  former  communication,  says  in  effect, 
that  my  questions  reflect  injuriously  on 
the  value  of  tuberculin.  He  then  goes 
on  to  say,  “  The  reaction  which  occurs 
under  the  first  use  of  tuberculin,  tends 
too  often  to  aggravate  the  existing 
tuberculosis,  and  thus  to  hasten  an  un¬ 
toward  result  ”, 

I  thank  him  for  the  admission  ;  it  is 
almost  a  repetition  of  my  strongest  state¬ 
ment.  He  says  further,  “The  use  of 
tuberculin  is  morally  forbidden,  to  a 
State  or  local  authority,  *  *  *  unless 
such  authority  stands  ready  to  destroy 
the  animal  which  has  been  proved  tuber¬ 
culous,  and  to  reimburse  the  owner  for 
the  loss.”  I  say  it  is  morally  wrong  to 
kill  100  cattle  to  find  3.61  per  cent  of 
generalized  disease,  (see  Cattle  Commis¬ 
sioners’  report),  which  cases  should  have 
been  condemned  by  physical  examina¬ 
tion — largely  a  slaughter  of  innocents, 
at  large  expense  and  because  tuberculin 
was  relied  on  to  condemn  or  release. 
Tuberculin  did  it  !  !  and  I  did  not  go 
too  far  when,  in  a  late  interview  with 
the  Governor,  I  charged  that  its  use  was 
a  crime  against  the  Commonwealth. 

The  effort  to  belittle  Dr.  Smith’s  valu¬ 
able  experiments  was  unkind,  and  when 
Dr.  Smith  demonstrates  that  this  cattle 
disease  is  no  menace  to  the  public  health, 
he  will,  doubtless,  say  so,  although  his 
facts  may  not  agree  with  Dr.  Law's 
theories.  Dr.  Law  says  it  is  discourag¬ 
ing  at  this  date  to  be  asked  to  prove  the 
infection  of  meat  and  milk,  and  quotes 
several  supposed  cases.  Dr.  Frothing- 
hatn  says  that  not  one  well  authenticated 
case  is  established.  “  Prove  all  things,'’ 
fits  this  case  nicely — the  assumption  that 
the  public  health  was  in  danger  has  cost 
Massachusetts  a  large  amount  of  money 
and  more  taxable  cattle.  1  did  not  ad¬ 
mit  that  25  per  cent  of  Massachusetts 
cases  were  infectious ;  that  was  an  in¬ 
ference.  All  such  should  be  ruled  out  of 
court,  when  facts  are  called  for. 

The  following  answer  by  Dr.  Austin 
Peters,  of  the  Massachusetts  Cattle  Com¬ 
mission,  was  made  in  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman  : 

Cattle  that  are  so  slightly  diseased  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  as  to  require  a  very  careful  post-mortem 
examination  to  detect  the  lesions,  will  react  to 
the  tuberculin  test  quite  as  much  as  animals 
that  are  more  clearly  diseased.  Cattle  that  are 
very  extensively  diseased  occasionally  do  not  re¬ 
act  at  all  to  the  tuberculin  test,  but  such  crea¬ 
tures  can  be  picked  out  on  a  physical  examina¬ 
tion  as  a. rule,  if  a  competent  veterinarian  makes 
the  test.  Occasionally  a  healthy  cow  may  have 
a  high  temperature  the  day  after  testing,  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  reaction,  and  the  cow 
found  free  from  disease  on  post  mortem. 

In  Massachusetts  for  the  past  four  years,  it  has 
been  customary  to  use  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic 
agent  and  to  kill  all  cattle  that  reacted  to  it, 
either  burying  them  or  making  fertilizer  of  their 
carcasses,  if  any  trace  of  the  disease  was  found. 
I  do  not  think  the  fault  lies  with  the  present 
cattle  commissioners,  as  the  law  they  have  been 
working  under  has  been  a  wasteful  and  extrava¬ 
gant  one,  providing  that  diseased  cattle  must  be 
killed  and  paid  for  by  the  State,  and  also  that  no 
diseased  animal,  no  matter  how  slightly  infected, 
could  be  used  for  food. 

The  present  legislature  amended  the  law  so 
that  the  cattle  commissioners  can  issue  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  local  inspectors  of 
animals  and  provisions,  for  the  inspection  of 
meat,  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regrilations  for 
the  inspection  of  meat  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  That  is,  cattle  with 
very  slight  localized  tuberculous  lesions  are  not 
to  be  considered  unfit  for  beef.  This  will  stop  a 
portion  of  the  waste. 

Furthermore,  as  a  rule,  I  do  not  think  that 
animals  that  react  to  tuberculin,  but  show  no 
other  evidence  of  disease,  should  necessarily  be 
killed.  I  think  where  an  owner  has  his  herd 
tested  that  the  reacting  animals,  if  physically 
free  from  disease,  might  be  milked  until  dry,  and 
fed  so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  shambles  when  through 
milking.  This  system  would  allow  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  be  done  at  a  very  small  cost  to  the 
State. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  diseases  of  cattle  which  we  have  had  to 
enforce,  many  cattle  have  been  killed  that 
did  not  endanger  the  public  health,  and  which 


would  much  better  have  been  left  in  possession 
of  their  owners.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
many  milkmen’s  herds  who  have  simply  wished 
the  State  to  take  a  farrow  cow,  nearly  dry,  at  a 
slightly  higher  price  than  they  could  get  else¬ 
where,  and  who  have  replaced  such  animals 
with  others  that  may  have  been  as  bad  as  or  worse 
than  the  ones  that  were  taken.  Or,  if  the  dis¬ 
eased  had  been  replaced  by  healthy  ones,  the 
new  purchases  would  soon  have  been  as  badly 
diseased  or  worse  than  those  taken  by  the  State 
owing  to  the  owner  neglecting  to  disinfect  the 
place  properly  where  the  condemned  cows  stood, 
or  the  new  cows  being  contaminated  by  their 
stable  companions. 

While  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  in 
some  quarters,  and  many  herds  have  been 
entirely  freed  from  tuberculosis,  yet  I  fear  that 
the  law  has  been  extravagant,  and  that  under 
different  methods  of  work  as  much  good  could 
have  been  accomplished  at  far  less  expense. 

CHA8.  E.  PARKER. 


SOME  ENSILAGE  NOTES. 

PACKING  TOO  TIGHT. 

I  have  a  stone  silo  12x13  feet,  15  feet  deep, 
round  corners,  which  is  nearly  all  below  ground, 
but  perfectly  dry.  This  silo  has  been  filled  twice, 
and  each  time  considerable  ensilage  has  spoiled. 
Half  a  day  after  all  that  is  spoiled  is  cleaned  off, 
it  begins  to  heat  again,  and  after  three  days,  as 
much  as  six  inches  is  spoiled  and  has  to  be 
thrown  away.  The  corn  was  in  good  condition 
when  put  in;  dry  (as  to  dew),  the  grain  glazed, 
occasionally  a  dry  husk,  and  a  few  dead  blades, 
with  about  150  bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  Under 
the  above  conditions,  could  the  ensilage  be 
packed  too  tightly  in  the  silo  ?  It  was  cut  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  tramped  as  tightly  as 
three  men  could  do  it,  and  afterwards  weighted. 
Was  it  so  tight  that  it  excluded  the  air  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  did  not  heat  properly,  therefore 
heated  when  exposed  in  the  Winter?  The  entire 
surface  would  spoil ;  notin  spots.  It  took  three 
days  to  fill.  H.  s. 

Glenville,  Md. 

I  have  never  seen  a  silo  built  so  per¬ 
fectly  that  some  of  the  ensilage  would 
not  spoil.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent 
the  air  from  getting  to  the  surface  of  the 
ensilage,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  packed 
and  covered.  From  the  inquiry,  it  seems 
that  the  waste  occurs  cnly  on  the  top. 
This  must  be  expected,  as  that  is  Na¬ 
ture’s  way  of  sealing  the  contents  of  the 
silo  underneath.  This  covering  of 
moldy  ensilage  on  the  top  should  not  be 
removed  until  the  ensilage  is  to  be  fed 
regularly  to  stock.  When  feeding  com¬ 
mences,  a  layer  must  be  removed  from 
the  entire  surface  each  day.  If  this 
layer  removed  is  not  more  than  two 
inches  deep,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  surface  from  spoiling.  If  the  amount 
of  stock  to  be  fed  is  not  sufficient  to  use 
this  amount  each  day,  then  with  a  sharp 
hay  knife  a  section  should  be  cut  down 
through  the  middle.  The  vertical  wall 
of  ensilage  which  is  left  exposed  will 
not  spoil  to  any  extent.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  packing  the  ensilage  too 
tightly  ;  unless  there  is  need  of  hurry¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  filling  the  silo,  the 
ensilage  can  be  left  to  settle,  and  it  will 
pack  itself  sufficiently.  One  or  two  men 
should  be  kept  in  the  silo  to  distribute 
the  ears  of  corn  as  they  fall,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  to  pack  around  the  silo  walls. 
From  the  information  which  I  am  able 
to  get  from  the  inquiry,  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  the  silo.  H.  S.  simply 
does  not  feed  enough  from  the  top  each 
day  after  he  commences  feeding.  If  I 
have  not  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
trouble,  write  again.  l.  a.  Clinton. 


BUILDING  THE  NEW  SILO. 

I  have  been  contemplating  building  a 
silo,  for  the  past  two  years,  and  at  last, 
have  undertaken  the  dreaded  task.  I 
concluded,  after  close  observation  and 
study,  and  the  weak  points  in  different 
styles  and  forms,  to  erect  one  of  the 
octagon  form.  With  less  than  $2  expense 
for  tools,  in  the  way  of  stone  hammer, 
trowel,  and  spirit  level,  I  commenced 
the  work.  The  silo  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  basement  barn,  and  ex¬ 
tends  down  to  the  level  of  the  basement 
and  directly  in  front  of  the  row  of  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
boys,  we  have  laid  the  wall,  that  being 
nine  feet  high.  The  dimensions  are  16 
feet  in  diameter  and  34  feet  in  height.  I 
use  2x4  scantlings  laid  flat  on  the  wall 
spiked  one  on  top  of  the  other  till  the 
desired  height  is  reached.  It  is  securely 


fastened  to  the  barn,  and  I  expect  that 
it  will  stand  the  severest  test.  This 
takes  5,000  feet  of  hemlock  scantlings. 
I  shall  side  it  with  matched  lumber,  and 
paint.  I  expect  this  to  be  sufficient 
capacity  to  keep  25  cattle,  and  to  keep 
up  the  flow  of  milk  in  Winter.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  an  important  factor  in  making 
Winter  butter  that  finds  a  ready  market 
in  the  city  of  Auburn  for  20  cents  a 
pound.  I  raise  the  Learning  corn  plarted 
three  feet  apart  each  way.  This  ears 
nicely,  and  makes  a  very  rich  feed,  to¬ 
gether  with  bran  or  barley  sprouts.  I 
have  14  acres  with  which  I  expect  to  fill 
the  silo.  I  use  an  Ohio  No.  13  ensilage 
cutter  with  the  old  sweep  power  and 
four  horses.  This  is  all  done  from  start 
to  finish  with  home  talent  and  labor, 
without  an  hour’s  labor  of  a  mechanic. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  h.  westcott. 


A  few  years  ago  American  dairymen  began  to 
be  frightened  at  the  creamery  business  done  in 
Australia.  Vast  quantities  of  butter  were  to  be 
sent  from  that  colony  to  drive  our  dairymen  out 
of  the  English  market.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
that  Australia  became  the  victim  of  an  army  of 
creamery  sharks.  Great  numbers  of  creameries 
were  erected  by  these  gentlemen,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  offered  a  bonus  and  put  up  cold-storage 
houses  to  encourage  exports.  Capitalists  also 
put  money  into  the  enterprise.  Three  dry  sea¬ 
sons  in  succession  have  about  dried  the  dairy 
business  up,  and  it  is  now  said  that  South  Aus¬ 
tralia  hardly  makes  butter  enough  for  home  use. 
The  American  cow  is  not  dead  yet. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS.  Greene  N„ 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
ltambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  ltye,  $1;  best 
in  the  world;  bags  free. 


Jno.  I.  Gordon,  Mercer,  Pa.,  Asciis 
Hampshire  Downs,  SSSESSSEft: 
Polled  Durhams, 

All  stock  registered  or  eligible. 


CUCCD  South  Downs.  Oxfords,  Shropshires. 
“  *■  Prize-winning  stock;  yearlings&lambs 

Q I  f'O  Chesters,  Polands.  Berkshires,  York- 
■  shires,  all  ages.  Illustrated  Catalogue 

free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  L.  HOLM  ES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


HI  l\/CD5Q  Great  LINCOLN  SHEEP  and 
ULi  YCn  O  SWINE.  CATALOGUE  now  ready 
Send  to-day  for  one.  K.  P.  Oliver.  Flint,  Mich. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv- 
PSgj&n  Ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co..  Cochranville.  Chester  Co., Pa 


To  all  intents  and  purposes,  you  have  the  doctor’s 
advice,  and  his  best  prescription  for  Lung  and  Throat 
diseases  in  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adr. 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That's  the  secret  of  the  I>/A.  Bias  Girth  Horse. 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias-^-that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can't  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn't 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn't  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

Horse  Blankets  are  made  in  all  styles — to  fit  any 
horse — to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
5|V  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  traie 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

W  M.  AYRES  A  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


l(fe 

and  the  lives  of  your  wife  and  family 

by  using  tliut  greut  accident  prevent¬ 
er  and  life  preserver,  the 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP 
NEOK  YOKE. 


Should  the  traces  ortugs  break,  or  the  single-tree  break, 
the  tongue  can’t  drop  and  overturn  theearriage  or  bug¬ 
gy.  The  “GRIP”  grips  it  instantly  and  holds  till  all 
danger  is  past.  EVERYBODY  WANTS  IT.  MONEY  IN  IT. 
Plain  unniekelea,  $1;  Nickeled  Loops  and  Acorn  Heads. 
*1.60;  Nickeled  Tips  and  Centers.  *1.75;  Nickeled  Center 
and  Tips  w  ithout  Yoke,  *1.25:  Centers  without  Yoke,  65c. 
Made  in  three  sizes,  to  lit  pole  tips  114  to  1%.  Also  farm 
wagon  size  to  grip  pole  21/,  to  11' i  in  size.  Send  for  free 
circulars  and  special  CONFIDENTIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP  NECK  YOKE  CO. 

7S  Harding  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


’TIS  FOLLY 

To  lose  the  use  of  your  Horse  for  a  single  day.  If  the 
Horse  is  SOUK,  CHAFED  or  GALLED 

Moore  Bros.’  Gall  Powder 

Will  effect  a  CURE  IN  HARNESS,  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  Price  50c.  and  $1  per  Can  by  mail,  postpaid. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Albany,  N.Y 


Trade 

Mark 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un¬ 
ion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly, 
cures  the  most  ohstinato , 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
<2.oo.  Valuable  information  ' 
and  full  particulars  FK  EE.  I 


PURE  POLAND-OHINAS  gnssr  'ZiffT. 

quicker  t  han  ot  hers;  low  priced  enough  to  be  in  reach 
Of  all.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango.  N.  V. 


p*  _  „  _  I  _  —  Selected  Cheshire  Boars, 

I  Ul  Ck  I  C  ready  tor  service.  $8.  Write. 

LESTER  M.  LOVELESS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


wfiNT  FINE  PEKIN  DUCKS 

of  good  size,  fine  bone  and  deep  keel,  qualities  so 
much  in  demand  by  the  best  markets,  we  have  them. 
Our  prices  are  reasonable  compared  with  their  value 
as  good  breeders  of  vigorous  stock.  Write  for  what 
you  want  and  get  prices.  R.  S.  McArthur,  Chase,  Md 


POULTRY 

5  We  keep  everything  In  the  POULTRY  LINE,  *  ► 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  <  ► 
w  — anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  O 
t  send  you  our  Illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  tot  *  ► 

♦  the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  i  ► 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 
$♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


CALCITE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Crushed  Flint. 
Granulated  Bone.  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price 
List.  YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK.  PA. 


DESTROY  MITES 


with 


•I  SPI9EIMCI 

is  you  htuirica 

LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO  LICE. 


SPECIAL  sample,  will  kill  a  million,  XOe.  postpaid. 
Book  on  Poultry  Krsplng  EKEK  with  ewy  order. 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


chloro-NAPTHOLEUM 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 
Microbes  are  responsible  fd 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA. 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAE  and 
FOOT  ROT. 

Cblorottaptboleum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

io  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  and  bruises 
lulckly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  cities 
it  the  U.  S.  from  w  hence  goods  aro  shipped.  We  wid 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid.  $1.50. 
Agency  is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 


Improved  COW  TIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head, keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia.  HI.  Catalogue  Free 


I  Screw  Worms 


and  Ticks  -  . 

Are  Instantly  Killed  when 

SLOAN’S  LINIMENT 

is  used.  Also  kills  a  Spavin,  Curb  or  Splint. 
Cures  a  Cut,  Kick  or  Bruise,  and  Foot  Hot  in 
Cattle  and  Sheep . 

Sloan’s  Liniment  is  an  invaluable  remedy  for  man 
as  well  as  beast.  Taken  internally,  it  cures  Cramps 
and  Colic.  It  is  the . 

Best  Antiseptic  Known. 

Every  bottle  iswarranted.  Sold  by  druggists  and  dealers 
generally.  Family  size, 25c.  Horse  size,  50c.  and  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  DR,  EARL  S,  SLOANi  Boston,  Mass, 
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GOOD  POINTS  OF  HOLSTEINS. 

WHAT  TIIEIR  FRIENDS  CLAIM. 

I  believe  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow  to 
be  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy  of  any 
of  the  dairy  breeds  of  cattle.  She  is  the 
most  hearty  feeder.  Sbe  will  eat  rough 
feed  better,  and  will  do  better  on  it  with¬ 
out  grain,  and  make  more  butter  in  the 
course  of  a  year  without  grain,  than  a 
cow  of  any  other  breed.  I  believe,  with 
a  limited  amount  of  grain  to  balance  the 
rough  feed,  the  Holstein-Friesian  will 
produce  more  milk  and  butter  than  a 
cow  of  any  other  breed.  I  believe  the 
Holstein-F'riesian  will  respond  profitably 
to  a  large  grain  ration  longer  than  a 
cow  of  any  other  breed.  I  believe  the 
Holstein-Friesian  is  less  liable  to  be 
spoiled  by  overfeeding  grain  than  a  cow 
of  any  other  breed,  owing  to  her  habit 
of  eating  rough  feed  better. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  cow  will  pro¬ 
duce  better  veal  calves  than  any  other 
cow.  The  Holstein-Friesian  cow  will 
produce  better  steers  for  beef  than  any 
of  the  dairy  breeds  of  cattle.  She  will 
produce  more  and  better  beef  than  a  cow 
of  any  other  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  My 
cows  will  average  four  per  cent  butter 
fat.  My  experience  is  that  I  can  produce 
milk  and  butter  cheaper  with  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  than  with  cows  of  any 
other  breed ;  if  I  could  not,  I  would 
breed  some  other  cattle.  I  believe  the 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle  will  do  well  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
shipped  cattle  as  far  south  as  Texas,  and 
as  far  north  as  Minnesota,  and  they  do 
well  everywhere. 

We  feed  some  mill  feed  while  on  pas¬ 
ture  ;  when  grass  is  plentiful,  we  feed 
less.  When  pasture  begins  to  get  short, 
we  increase  the  mill  feed.  We  aim  to 
keep  our  cows  from  shrinking  in  milk, 
and  the  only  way  v  e  know  of  is  to  feed 
them.  Bran  and  gluten  meal,  half  and 
half,  are  good.  Hran  and  brewers’ 
grairs  are  good,  and  oats  and  bran  are 
good.  Malt  sprouts  with  a  little  corn 
meal  or  gluten  meal  are  also  good. 

How  Indiana  Farmers  Feed. — We 
do  not  consider  ourselves  western  stock 
farmers  here  ;  you  will  have  to  go  nearly 
1,000  miles  west  of  our  place  to  strike 
the  stock  feeders  of  the  West.  We  are 
more  or  less  stock  feeders  and  dairymen. 
We  manage  the  food  supply  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  We  store  up  a  large  supply  of  en¬ 
silage  made  from  well-eared  corn,  both 
for  Winter  and  Summer  use ;  this  we 
raise  ourselves.  Then  we  buy  some  of 
the  by-products  to  balance -our  ensilage, 
such  as  gluten  meal,  brewers’  grains  ox- 
sprouts,  bran  and  oats  or  starch  feed. 
We  use  very  little  linseed  meal ;  it  is 
good,  but  too  dear.  We  raise  a  large  lot 
of  corn,  more  than  goes  into  the  silo  ; 
this  we  shock,  and  as  soon  as  dry,  it  is 
run  through  a  corn  shucker  and  shred¬ 
der,  and  is  used  in  place  of  hay.  The 
corn  we  feed  to  fattening  cattle  and  hogs 
the  last  three  months  before  turning 
them  off.  We  have  followed  the  above 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  have  been 
reasonably  successful.  wm.  jackson. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


AN  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTOR. 

I  have  just  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  John 
Gould’s  advice  for  filling  silos,  and  find 
that  he  is  having  the  same  experience  I 
had  five  or  six  yeai’s  ago.  I  promise 
him  that  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  cloth  conductor  for  his  ensilage,  if 
he  make  much  use  of  it. 

He  will  find  it  short-lived,  and  not  free 
in  its  delivery  when  brought  to  an 
angle  at  the  outside  of  a  good-sized  silo. 
I  have  worn  out  two  cloth  conductors, 
and  one  made  of  the  best  dxxcking,  and 
found  them  unsatisfactory. 

1  then  went  to  my  hardware  and  tin 
man,  and  ordered  a  lot  of  galvanized 
sheet-iron  pipe,  like  stove  pipe,  with  one 
end  larger  than  the  other — 8  x  9,  I  think. 
1  took  my  pipe  across  the  street  to  the 
harnessmaker,  and  had  a  pair  of  buckles 
in  straps,  riveted  to  the  large  end  of  the 
pipe,  and  a  pair  of  straps  fastened  the 


same  way  about  three  inches  fi*om  the 
small  end  to  fit  the  buckles.  Previous 
to  this,  I  had  a  funnel  made  of  this  same 
sheet  iron  to  enter  my  cloth  spout,  but 
found  the  funnel  was  too  flaring.  I  then 
had  another  made  steeper,  and  the  rig 
worked  to  my  satisfaction.  I  am  using 
it  the  fourth  year,  and  have  found  no 
mistake  in  it,  only  to  find  that  the  fii'st 
joint  below  the  funnel  should  be  larger 
by  an  inch  or  two,  as  the  funnel  should 
stand  perpendicular  while  the  conductor 
takes  or  may  take  a  sharp  angle. 

I  also  think  every  other  length  of  pipe 
should  have  the  straps  and  buckles  on, 
so  as  to  let  the  spout  adjust  itself  to 
either  or  any  direction.  I  am  xising  a 
corn  harvester  and  binder,  and  am  as¬ 
tonished  8 1  its  success. 

Michigan.  jerry  Spaulding. 


DAIRY  QUALITIES  OF  REREFORDS. 

I  would  place  the  Herefords  between 
the  Jerseys  and  the  Holsteins  for  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk.  Quality,  no,  and  you  could 
not  buy  a  full  Hereford  from  me  for  a 
dairy  cow.  Show  Herefords  and  show 
Short-horns  are  no  milkers,  as  a  rule,  but 
I  have  cowrs  that  will  milk  from  calf  to 
calf,  and  let  down  between  three  and 
four  gallons  per  day  when  fresh.  Cross 
a  Hereford  on  any  rich  milker — Jersey 
or  Guernsey — and  you  have  an  ideal  dairy 
cow.  Herefords  are  beef  cattle,  but  will 
raue  fine  calves  on  their  milk  alone. 
Being  hardy  and  having  strong  digestion, 
make  the  cross-breeds  good  dairy  cows. 
As  beef  cattle,  they  outclass  Short-horns, 
being  early  maturing,  but  as  general- 
purpose  cows,  although  without  positive 
knowledge,  I  would  say  that  Short-horns 
are  best.  But  why  any  one  should  want 
any  breed  of  beef  cattle  for  the  dairy, 
mystifies  me.  There  ax-e  plenty  of  good 
dairy  breeds  without  putting  beef  cattle 
in  the  dairy.  E.  M.  GILLET. 

Maryland. 

NOTES  ON  A  WHEEL. 

A  NEW  JERSEY  MILK  DAIRY. 

At  Pompton  Plains,  N.  J.,  I  visited  the 
farm  of  James  A.  Graham,  who  is 
doing  a  retail  milk  business  with 
about  170  cows,  among  them  the  cele¬ 
brated  Pauline  Paul  that  has  a  very 
large  butter  record.  The  farm  was 
bought  six  years  ago,  and  a  large  barn 
has  been  built,  while  a  capacious  milk 
house  is  nearing  completion.  The  barn 
will  accommodate  about  100  cows  ;  part 
are  kept  on  the  “home  farm”.  The 
stable  floor  is  of  cement.  The  cows  face 
each  other,  and  the  floor  is  higher  in  the 
center  than  whex-e  the  cows  stand,  and 
it  slopes  to  the  stanchions,  where  troughs 
are  hollowed  out  the  whole  length. 
Water  is  turaed  into  these  for  the  cows 
just  before  grain  is  fed.  The  grain  takes 
up  what  little  water  is  left  by  the  cows. 
The  troughs  are  washed  daily.  Drains 
lead  from  the  drops  to  the  yard,  in  which 
a  tank  will  soon  be  placed. 

Sawdust  is  used  for  an  absorbent  in 
the  Summer,  and  the  barn  is  very  free 
from  disagreeable  odors. 

Mr.  Graham’s  sister  has  chai*ge  of  the 
milk-house.  A  25-horse  power  engine 
will  furnish  all  the  power  needed.  The 
milk  cooler  has  a  capacity  of  250  gallons 
per  hour,  and  milk  is  cooled  (by  spring 
water  alone)  to  52  degrees,  then  placed 
in  cold  stoi-age  until  ready  to  be  shipped. 
Milk  will  be  carried  from  barn  to  cooler 
by  means  of  a  trolley.  Cans  and  bottles 
are  washed,  and  then  sterilized  by  steam. 
Some  of  the  milk  is  sterilized,  and  Mr. 
Francisco’s  methods  will  be  followed 
quite  closely.  No  butter  is  made  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  the  plant  contains  a  separator 
which  will  be  used  if  needed.  All  the 
milk  is  sold  at  retail  at  the  military 
camp  near  by,  and  at  Paterson.  The 
price  is  from  six  to  eight  cents  per  quart 
bottle.  The  present  production  is  about 
1,000  quarts  daily. 

The  expense  has  been  very  heavy  so 
far,  but,  evidently,  it  is  warranted,  if 
we  may  judge  from  Miss  Graham’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  discussing  the  work  already 
accomplished  and  plans  for  the  future, 
even  though  the  price  is  only  about  half 
that  l’eceived  by  Mr.  Francisco.  G.  a.  p. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Corn  meal  anti  shorts,  half  and  half,  fed  to 
pigs  at  the  Indiana  Station  made  cheaper  pork 
than  corn  meal  aloDe. 

Toenails  and  Voice.  —  Our  canary  got  dis¬ 
gruntled  with  his  environments  and  style  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  stopped  singing.  I  cut  about  half  an 
inch  off  each  toenail,  and  the  bird  is  now  singing 
away  as  if  no  stop  for  repairs  had  been  made. 

Polled  Durham  Cattle. — There  are  several 
families  of  Polled  Durhams.  Some  of  them  are 
pure  Short-horns  that  are  polled,  i.  e.,  born  horn¬ 
less.  None  is  admitted  to  register  that  has 
other  than  Short-horn  blood  except  native  mulley 
blood.  The  polled  feature  is  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  a  matter  of  heredity.  Polled  Durhams 
are  a  beef  breed,  and  as  they  have  the  docile 
habits  of  Short-horns,  I  prefer  them  to  any  other 
polled  breed.  o.  c.  halstead. 

Rensselaer,  Ind. 

Horses  in  New  England. — Large  numbers  of 
horses  are  used  in  western  Massachusetts,  both 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  towns  and  cities.  The 
horse  market  in  these  larger  towns  affords  a. 
good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  agricul¬ 
ture  is  changed.  There  was  a  time  when  most 
of  these  horses  were  home-bred,  raised  either  in 
the  Berkshire  Hills  or  in  Vermont;  then,  when 
New  England  farmers  began  to  give  up  horse- 
breeding,  Canada  supplied  the  demand,  and  the 
Canadian  horses  gave  good  satisfaction,  being 
tough  and  wiry,  though  not  as  large  as  the  west¬ 
ern  horses.  The  high  tariff  on  Canadian  horses 
finally  stopped  that  trade,  and  dealers  began  to 
buy  horses  from  Illinois.  These  answered  rea¬ 
sonably  well  until  the  hill  farmers  got  an  idea 
that  the  feet  of  these  western  horses  gave  out 
too  rjuickly  on  their  high,  steep  hills;  then  they 
began  to  buy  in  Michigan,  but  now  they  claim  to 
be  able  to  make  a  better  bargain  in  northern  In¬ 
diana,  where  they  get  a  horse  of  good  breeding, 
tough,  and  fairly  well  broken,  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Bran  and  Meal  for  Work  Horses.— In  our  ex¬ 
perience,  equal  parts  of  bran  and  corn  meal  have 
proved  an  excellent  grain  ration  for  working 
horses.  We  would  mix  these  foods  by  weight  and 
not  by  measure,  as  of  course,  bran  is  very  much 
lighter  than  corn  meal,  and  a  peck  of  each  mixed 
together  would  not  give  anything  like  as  good 
results  os  10  pounds  of  each  well  mixed.  Of 
course,  for  a  driving  horse,  this  would  not  answer 
so  well  as  oats,  for  there  is  nothing  better  for  a 
driving  animal  than  plump  oats  and  plenty  of 
them.  Working  horses  will  do  very  well  on  the 
bran  and  corn  meal.  As  compared  with  bran  and 
corn  meal,  oats  represent  a  value  of  95,  bran  102, 
and  corn  meal  103.  The  high  value  of  corn  meal, 
however,  is  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  starch 
or  fat  contained  in  it.  Oats  and  bran  contain 
more  of  the  muscle-producing  elements,  and  they 
must  be  mixed  with  the  corn  meal  in  order  to 
give  a  good  balance.  For  this  purpose,  for  work 
horses,  the  bran  is  as  good  as  the  oats.  The  great 
value  of  the  oat  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  contains 
the  substance  known  as  “avenin.”  This  is  the 
chief  reason  why  oats  prove  better  feed  for  a 
driving  horse  which  is  expected  to  show  spirit 
and  speed.  A  work  horse  is  expected  to  show 
strength  and  endurance,  and  corn  and  bran  will 
supply  this. 


“ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


Do  Laval  Alpha 
“  Daby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators”  were  first,  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authorities. More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system, 
and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi¬ 
tating  separator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1898. 


Send  for  new  Cata 
logue  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO., 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Ora/nge  Blitter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  GO., 

contractors  and  builders  of 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Machinery,  Apparatus  ami  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse:  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.'s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency, orany  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns- 


CharterGas  EngineCo.,  Box  26, Sterling,  Ill. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  — 
more  light  and  don’t  break. 
Can’t  you  get  ’em  ? 

What’s  your  dealer  say 
about  ’em  ? 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


FRONTIER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

l  to  100  Horse  Power. 

No  Boiler, Steam,  Coal  or  Engineer 
Instantly  started  and  stopped: 
absolutely  safe. 

New  Process  Feed  Mills 

for  Farmers  and  Millers. 

Send  for  Circular. 

the  yaryan  company, 

41  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Don’t  Believe  It. 


Occasionally  we 
meet  a  man  who  is 
doubtful  as  to  the 
advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the 
use  of  a  separator. 
But  after  a  single 
week’s  trial  of  the 
SAFETY  HAND 
SEPARATOR  he  be¬ 
comes  a  separator 
enthusiast  and  re¬ 
mains  so  ever  after. 
It’s  the  gain  in  but¬ 
ter  and  the  improvement  in  quality  that 
does  it.  It  will  pay  you  to  make  inquiry. 


Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 

Fop  tioka, 
lloe,  scab, 
foot  roc 
'end  all  forms 
of  SKIN 
DISEASES  this 

HALLd,tTO° 

will  be  found  the  bent  and 
the  most  convenient.  Made  of  beat 
_  galvanized  steel  It  is  strong  and  durable* 

Will  not  leak,  rust  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  last. 

Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  free* 

HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.,  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  111*' 


f 


VICTOR 


FASTENING  CUE. 

Best  and  strongest  for  butter  tubs,  pails,  etc.  No  sharp 
corners  to  turn  out  and  injure  the  hands.  Very  neat  and 
attractive.  Write  for  particulars. 

CHAS.  E.  SMITH  &  CO.,  IVestboro,  Mass. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  cheap  suit, 
don’t  go  fo  law. — Farm  Journal. 

Scene  :  Two  small  boys  preparing  to 
attack  a  very  stout  man.  Micky  :  “  Hit 
him  on  the  solar  plexus,  Chimmie.  You 
can’t  miss  it.” — Life. 

Josh  Billings  remarked  that  “  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  human  natur  in  a 
krab;  if  yu  don’t  pick  him  up  in  the 
right  way  yu  will  diskover  it.” 

Higgins:  “Well,  I  only  married  you 
for  your  money,  anyhow.”  Mrs.  Hig¬ 
gins  :  “  I  wish  I  could  tell  as  easily  what 
1  married  you  for.” — N.  Y.  Times. 

“Did  your  son  get  home  safe  from 
Cuba?”  asked  the  neighbor.  “He  did 
better  than  that,”  was  the  answer  ;  “  he 
got  home  safe  from  camp.” — Washington 
Star. 

The  Elder  :  “  You  do  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  your  business.  You  know 
the  proverb  says  a  man  must  put  his 
hand  to  the  plow.”  The  Younger:  “  But 
that  might  mean  a  hired  hand.” — Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal. 

“  We  don’t  have  no  luck  at  our  house 
like  they  have  over  to  Jimmy  Smithers’.” 
“Why,  what  kind  of  luck  do  the  Smithers 
have?”  “Jimmy  Smithers’  father  has 
dyspepsia,  an’  there's  always  a  piece  of 
pie  left  over  an’  Jimmy  gits  it !” — Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

“  So  you  don’t  want  breakfast  badly 
enough  to  take  off  your  coat  and  pull  a 
few  weeds  out  of  the  garden  !”  she  re¬ 
marked  scornfully.  “  Madam,”  said 
Meandering  Mike,  deprecatingly,  “  luck 
has  been  agin  me.  But  I’m  still  too 
much  of  a  gent  to  takeoff  me  coat  in  the 
presence  of  a  lady.” — Washington  Star. 

First  Young  Lady  (indignantly):  “Lit¬ 
tle  boy,  don’t  you  know  it  is  wrong  for 
you  to  steal  those  dear  little  bluebird's 
eggs  ?  Don’t  you  know  that  each  of 
those  dear  little  eggs  would  be  a  dear 
little  bluebird?”  Second  Young  Lady 
(more  indignantly):  “Yes!  And  don’t 
you  know  that  stuffed  bluebirds  are  25 
cents  apiece  now,  and  getting  scarcer 
and  scarcer  every  year,  you  miserable 
little  wretch  !”• — Puck. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESA  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERS01.L,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

W  atches.Clocks.Tea  (T  D  C*  E* 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  ■  ■  — » — ™ 
with  $5.00.  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  15c.  and  get 
lb.  Best  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y.,  Box  289. 
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O******  J  lyct.  A«c-J  H-y  OTf. 

1 50 %  Cheaper  than  Paint 

Cheaper  to  buy  and  to  apply:  cheaper  at 
first  and  in  the  end;  look  well,  wear  well, 
and  preserve  the  wood.  Send  for  samples 
and  illustrated  catalogue  of 

;  Cabot’s  Creosote 

;  Shingle  Stains 

;  SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston, Mass. 


SAVE  LABOR 

In  that  most  slavish  job  of  cutting  off  com  by  usingthe 

SCIENTIFIC  S  AR  V  EST  E  R 


Those  side  wings  are 
hinged.  SAFETY 
SHAFTS. 


ADJUST¬ 

ABLE 

SAFETY 

SEATS. 

Cuts  anv  de¬ 
sired  height. 


SAVES 

LABOR 

SAVES 

CORN 

SAVES 

MONEY 


It  meets  every  requirement  of  a  machine  corn  cutte* 
at  a  price  that  places  it  within  easy  reach  of  every 

farmer.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price. 


THE  FOOS  MFG  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


Silo  Machinery 


and  Tread  Horse  Powers 


Smalley  Goods  have  been 
made  for  41  years  in  the  same 
place  by  Smalley.  Think  of 
what  that  means  in  the  way  of 
weeding  out  everything  experi¬ 
mental;  also  in  our  ability  to 
produce  the  very  best  machines 
at  a  minimum  cost.  We  don’t 
guess  at  it;  we  know  positively 
that  we  z2Xigyvc.yo\ibetter  value 
in  a  Cutter,  Carrier,  or  Power 


for  operating  than  you  can  ob¬ 
tain  elsewhere.  Our  ’98  Silo 
Booklet  has  Ex-Gov.  Hoard’s 
latest  silo  views,  Ensilage  for 
the  Dairy  Cow,  mailed  free. 
Also  Catalogues.  If  you  are  an 
up-to-date  Dairy  or  Stock  rais¬ 
ing  farmer,  we  want  you  on  our 
correspondence  list.  We  believe 
we  can  do  you  good.  Don’t 
forget  to  mention  this  paper 
when  you  write. 

"SMALLEY  GOODS”  SMALLEY  MFG.  CO., 
AGEF'CY  GOES  WITH  „  SoleJJIakers, 
FIRST  ORDER.  MANITOWOC.  WIS. 


The  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  General  Agents, 
Canal  and  Randolph  Streets,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


STOCK  FEEDERS 


listen  to  this  and  think  befor 
buying  a  feed  grinder.  Then 

are  Oft  ftftft  Peerless 
over  AUjUUU  Mills 

now  in  use.  Grindsear  com 
and  all  grains  fine  or  coarse 
Make  family  meal  or  feed 
AGENTS  WANTED,  Brices,  *11 
*18  and  *20.  W rite  for  circU 
lars  and  agency. 

STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  III 


THE 


of  feeding  your  grain  whole  would 
more  than  r>ay  your  taxes.  All 
ground  grain  is  sure  to  b©  di¬ 
gested  when  eaten  by  animals. 

STAR  GRINDERS 

M  ((rind  all  grains  singly  or  mixed, 
^-TS^.ear  corn,  dry.  damp,  frozen.  Can’t 
''  r  .choke.  Circulars  or  Sweep  &  Steam 
tt‘*~  mills  free.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

ST  A  K  MFG.  CO. 

13  Depot  St.  New  Lexington,  0. 


FINE  FEED 

from  the  roughest  material. 

THIS  CYLINDER 

when  used  in 

THE  ROSS 

FODDER  GUTTERS 

utscorn  fodder  into  line,  soft,  palatable  stock  food. 
Io  waste;  they  eat  it  all.  It  makes  a  saving  that  will  be 
rreatly  appreciated  by  all  livestock  feeders.  Don’t  buy 
intil  you  our  Catalogue  N o.  18.  W rite  for  it  now. 

L'llE  E.  tV.  ROSS  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


SILOS 


Are  Filled 
Quickly  and 
Economically  with  ‘‘New  Hero* 

ENSILAGE  GUTTERS 

BECAUSE  THEY 
EXCELL 

in  rapid 
work, 

strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and 
simplicity. 
Two  gears  only 
on  the  com¬ 
plete  ’cutter. 
Sizes  to  suit 
all  needs.  STRONGEST  GUARANTEED. 

SOMETHING  NEW: 

desired  angle,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  angle 
to  another  without  stopping  cutter.  Hew  160  page 
catalogue  mailed  FREE.  Tells  all  about  Hero 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Corn  Buskers 
Sweep  and  Tread  Powers,  Feed  Mills,  Goodhue, 
Wind  Mills,  Shellere,  Peck’s  Cora  Thresher,  etc. 

APPLETON  MfG.  CO.  Batavia,  ills. 


That 
©presents  the 
labor  saved  in 
feeding  n 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO; 

{FEED  AND  ENSILACE  CUTTERS  ANdI 
,  FODDER  SHREDDERS  # 

■  are  the  strongest  most  durable,  largest  enpa- 
I  city  machine,  made.  This  new  Traveling  Feed 
!  Table  removes  every  element  of  dnngcr  from/ 

I  reeding.  No  danger  to  fingers,  hands  and  arms.J 
Capacity— just  as  much  as  you  can  get 
j  to  the  machine.  Will  elevate  the  feed 
I  to  any  height.  Free  catalogue  and  “A 
I  BOOK  ON  SILAGE  ”  sent  to  all  inquirers.  ( 

THE  SILVER  MFG  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


FRENCH  BUHR 

CTftklCC  have  been 
O  I  UnCO  used  for 
years  and  years  in  flour 
mills,  and  don’t  it 
stand  to  reason 
they  are  the  best 
such  hard 
feed  and 
ing?  We 
largest  and 
line  of 


Warranted. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 


Especially  for  farm  and  custom  grinding.  Book 
on  mills  sent  free.  We  build  Flour  Mills, Roller 
or  Buhr  System. 

KORDYKE  «fc  ItlAISMON  CO-,270P»,  St..  IndlnnspolKTnil. 


Ohio  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters  and  Carriers 

Most  durable,  lightest  run¬ 
ning  and  greatest  capacity. 

Agents  Wanted, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 


General  Agents,  -  AUBURN,  MAINE,  U.  S. 


IlflDCC  DRIVED?  thrashers 
nunot  rUntno,  and  cleaners 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PjlTTFR^ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  -U  I  I  Lllu 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 


F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 


REMEMBER 


the  MAIN  question  is, 
How  can  I  utilize  my 
Corn  Fodder  to  the  best  advantage  ?  We  answer,  Cut  it  up 
on  a  TORNADO  Hay,  Straw,  Fodder  and  Ensilage  Cutter. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Sample  of  TORNADO’S  work  on 
both  Corn  Fodder  and  Hay. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  MASSILLON,  OHIO. 


.  -  mrn  ^  m  m  m  ■  m  ■  Jk  k|  is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  pro- 

TILE  DRAINED  LAND 

t  both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agrlcul'/,J~  /My  ACRICUIJURAL 
nRAlN  TILE  meets  every  requiremer  <w  xke  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
1  Fire  Brick  Chimney  Tops.  Encausti  c  Walk  Tile,  etc.  VV Ate  for 

what  you  wan t*and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JA(  c$  a,  76  Third  Ave.  Albany, Is. Y. 


PEASE’S  SORT’/ a  MAOHINE. 

For  Potatoes ,  Af  ip  «  Onions.  Etc. 

Adjustable  for  sorting  any  size  ~  dry  machine  warranted  durable 

TTT.-,, * —  CAPICTTV  tflfl  RTTSTTTnT.S 


week.  CAPACITY,  100  BUSHELS 
line  of 


and  rapid.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  -C 
PER  HOUR.  We  manufacture  a 

Apple  Slicers,  Chopped  (  and  Vegetable  Scoops. 

F.  B.  PEASE, 

Send  for  Circular.  510  South  Clinton  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


dndicst|h'm^t|’n^on 

For  handling  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  all 
p^vege tables,  without  bruising.  It’s  the  lightest, 
strongest,  most  durable  scoop  you  ever  saw.  Made 
one  solid  piece  of  best  quality  steel.  You  can  save 
time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

_  handling  fine  manure,  lime,  etc.  Ask  your  dealer  for  1L 
.talog  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  of  all  kinds  mailed  free. 

ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO.,  ASHTABULA,  Ohio. 


STAR 

STEEL 


LAND  ROLLERS 


ARE  THE  BEST,  because  they  have 
Weight,  Strength,  Simplicity  and  Durability 


Write  direct  for  special  price  delivered. 

OACTDCC  0,  OUAW  ©ft  manufacturers 
LAoltlCt  «  Oft  ATT  bU>,  Owosso,  Mich. 


IMPROVEDJown  PENNSYLVANIA 


Crain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Most  perfect  work iDg  and  handiest  drill  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  No  bunching;  sows  all  kinds  of  grain,  including 
Corn  and  Peas,  with  absolute  regularity.  For  circu¬ 
lar  and  prices  address 

A.  B.  FARQU1IAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


henfcohr&corohgold’s  grain 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the  i 
neatest,  light 

cst  and  strong^ 
est  grain 
drill  on  the 
market. 

Many  points 
of  superi¬ 
ority!  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 

grain  and  fertilizer  _ 

can  be  changed  while  in 
operation  without  tho  use  ’•w 
of  gear  wheels.  Fully  guaranteed.’ 

Positively  accurate  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Give  one  a  trial  and  he  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
BENCH  «fc  DROMGOLO,  iHfr’u,  York,  Fa. 


Why  do  you  break  your  back 

Cutting  Corn? 


Standard  Corn  Harvester. 

Has  steel  frame  and  safety  guards — and  everything 
else  a  good  harvester  should  have.  Full  catalogue  free. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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PRESS 


MACHINE. 

Writs  for  Catalogue.  GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill. 
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LUTHER  BURBANK  AND  HIS  WORK. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  USEFUL  LIFE. 

A  Yankee  hoy  ;  learned  a  trade  but  came  back  to  the  farm; 
California  a  genial  climate  for  experimenting  ;  com¬ 
plete  arrangements  ;  vast  scope  of  his  work  ;  great  skill 
and  patience  required  ;  four  promising  new  plums. 

Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  began  by  orig¬ 
inating  the  Burbank  potato  while  he  yet  lived  in 
Massachusetts,  and  millions  of  bushels  of  that  choice 
variety  have  since  been  grown  and  marketed,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  He  came  of  horticultural  stock  on 
his  mother’s  side,  for  she  is  of  the  Burpee  family,  which 
is  represented  at  Philadelphia  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  flower  and  vegetable  experts  in  the  world. 
She  is  past  85  years  of  age,  and  lives  with  her  son  in 
California,  witnessing  the  results  of  his  useful  life. 
Ilis  father’s  family  were  of  a  mercantile  and  manu¬ 
facturing  turn  of  mind.  Although  born  and  reared  on 
a  large  farm  in  Massachusetts  the  boy  Luther  was 
sent,  when  18  years  old,  as  an  apprentice  to  the  Ames 
Plow  and  Spade  Works  at  Worcester,  to  learn 
wood-turning  and  patternmaking.  The  love  of 
Nature  and  outdoor  work,  which  came  from  his 
mother’s  blood,  would  not  allow  him  to  endure 
the  confinement  and  dust  of  the  shop  ;  so,  after 
three  years  of  it,  he  bought  a  small  farm  near 
Lunenburg,  Mass.,  and  began  experimenting 
with  plant  life.  It  was  here  that  he  grew  the 
Burbank  potato  from  seed. 

lie  told  me  once  that  he  loved  to  work  with 
plants  from  childhood,  and  can  remember  a  big 
crying  spell  he  had  over  smashing  a  pot  with  a 
cactus  plant  in  it,  when  he  was  less  than  three 
years  old.  He  soon  became  inspired  with  the 
idea  of  devoting  his  life  to  originating  new 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables.  Thinking  the 
climate  of  New  England  uncongenial  to  this 
line  of  work,  he  moved  to  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  in 
the  Fall  of  1875.  He  started  a  small  nursery 
there,  in  which  the  olire  was  a  specialty.  When 
I  visited  him  there  in  1888,  he  had  all  his  prop¬ 
agating  houses  full  of  olive  plants.  He  was 
constantly  experimenting  with  seedling  fruits 
and  flowers,  and,  although  this  work  was  not  so 
profitable  as  the  nursery  business,  he  loved  it 
better,  and  sold  out  all  but  the  experimental 
part,  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  time  and 
means  to  it. 

At  his  home  within  the  city  limits,  he  has 
about  10  acres,  all  devoted  to  experiments,  and 
a  large  modern  greenhouse,  in  which  some  of 
his  most  delicate  work  is  done.  At  Sebastopol, 
which  is  a  few  miles  distant  in  the  foothills,  he 
has  18  acres  closely  set  to  experimental  trees 
and  plants,  besides  about  30  acres  for  farm  experi¬ 
ments.  Mere  curiosity  or  pleasure  seekers  are  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  premises,  for  he  has  no  time  to  devote  to 
them,  neither  does  he  wish  them  to  give  information 
outside  until  he  is  ready. 

At  one  time  there  were  on  his  grounds  over  80,000 
seedling  lilies.  Mr.  Burbank  originated  a  new  strain 
of  the  gladiolus,  of  which  he  sent  me  10  of  the  choicest 
varieties  about  10  years  ago.  He  sold  out  the  whole 
lot  to  an  Eastern  nurseryman.  Over  1,000,000  seed¬ 
lings  were  grown  before  he  was  satisfied  to  send  out 
his  stock.  He  grew  thousands  of  seedlings  of  the 
Iris,  and  also  originated  new  varieties  of  the  calla 
and  rose,  that  are  decided  improvements.  The  chest¬ 
nut  and  walnut  have  received  attention  at  his  hands. 
Some  of  the  most  phenomenal  varieties  of  the  chest¬ 
nut  ever  known  were  originated  by  Mr.  Burbank. 
The  Persian  walnut  has  been  crossed  upon  the  wild 
walnut  of  California,  and  various  other  crosses  of  the 
same  nature  were  made  in  this  family,  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  remarkable  varieties.  Among  the  ber¬ 
ries,  he  has  made  crosses  and  grown  millions  of  seed¬ 


lings.  He  has  repeatedly  accomplished  what  was 
long  thought  to  be  impossible,  in  the  crossing  of  the 
blackberry  and  raspberry,  and  even  the  strawberry 
and  raspberry.  The  latter  cross  resulted  in  nothing 
of  value,  but  the  former  has  given  us  some  very  excel¬ 
lent  varieties.  Some  of  his  quince  seedlings  are  of 
the  very  highest  character  and  will,  in  due  time,  prove 
themselves  so  in  culture. 

He  is  making  a  new  lot  of  crosses  at  blooming  time, 
planting  a  new  lot  of  seeds,  and  fruiting  a  new  lot  of 
seedlings  every  year.  Not  long  since  he  wrote  me 
that  he  had  over  2,700  new  seedling  plums  fruiting 
this  year.  Of  these  but  few,  and  possibly  none,  will 
be  finally  saved  by  him  and  sent  out  to  the  public. 
He  requires  several  years’  trial  before  allowing  any¬ 
thing  to  be  sent  out,  or  even  named.  The  consummate 
skill,  the  enduring  patience  and  the  immense  expend¬ 
iture  of  time  and  money  necessary  to  accomplish  what 
he  does  is  rarely  imagined  and  perhaps  never  fully 
appreciated. 

Some  of  his  choicest  new  plums,  that  have  been  un- 


LUTHER  BURBANK  IN  1888.  Fig.  299. 

der  test  sufficiently  long  to  warrant  being  sent  out, 
are  shown  at  Fig.  301,  page  605.  All  of  them  are  new, 
and  three  of  them  have  never  before  been  publicly 
mentioned  so  far  as  I  know.  The  specimens  from 
which  the  drawings  and  descriptions  were  made  were 
sent  to  me  last  Summer  directly  from  Mr.  Burbank’s 
hands.  The  representations  I  made  are  under,  rather 
than  over,  what  the  facts  would  warrant,  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  me,  and  he  wrote  that  the  specimens  were 
under  size. 

Royal  is  the  result  of  a  cross  made  by  using  pollen 
of  Simon  upon  one  of  the  Botans.  It  is  about  the 
largest  plum  I  have  ever  seen,  except  Kelsey.  The 
shape  is  oval  and  quite  regular.  In  color,  it  is  a  deep, 
reddish  purple,  very  rich-looking  and  attractive.  The 
flesh  is  yellow,  and  firm  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  melting  and  juicy.  It  is  almost  a  freestone. 
The  flavor  is  a  pleasant  subacid,  with  a  peculiar  aroma 
that  is  deliciously  refreshing.  The  quality  is  much 
better  than  that  of  any  early  plum  I  know,  and  is 
good  compared  with  any  kind.  It  ripens  before  Wil¬ 
lard  or  Red  June.  Mr.  Burbank  says:  “It  is  the 


earliest  plum  known,  about  the  largest  of  any  season — 
five  times  larger  than  Willard  or  Red  June,  and  be¬ 
yond  any  comparison  to  them  in  flavor.”  He  also 
says  that  the  tree  is  a  remarkably  vigorous  and 
shapely  grower,  has  large  leaves,  and  is  as  productive 
and  sure  to  bear  as  Burbank.  If  this  variety  prove  as 
valuable  elsewhere  as  at  Santa  Rosa,  it  ought  to  be 
the  early  plum  above  all  others. 

Bartlett  is  another  variety  which  came  from  a 
cross  of  Simon  upon  Delaware.  Its  size  is  medium 
to  large  and  the  shape  peculiar,  being  decidedly  heart- 
shaped,  with  a  distinct  suture  on  one  side.  The  color 
is  a  dull  purplish  red.  The  flesh  is  yellowish  and  soft 
when  fully  ripe.  The  stone  is  large  and  long.  Its 
flavor  is  very  peculiar,  being  like  that  of  the  Bartlett 
pear,  hence  the  name.  The  quality  is  very  good  to 
best,  which,  with  its  earliness  (it  ripens  July  25  at 
Santa  Rosa),  productiveness  and  vigor  of  tree  ought 
to  place  it  well  up  in  the  scale. 

Ciialco  was  sent  out  for  testing  a  year  ago  and  again 
this  year.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Burbank  pollinized  by 
Simon  and  resembles  the  Simon  in  shape,  which 
is  flat,  but  is  larger  and  very  much  better  in 
quality.  I  would  call  it  very  good,  and  quite 
free  from  the  peculiar  bitterish  flavor  of  the 
Simon  plum.  The  main  objection  that  will  be 
raised  to  it  is  the  resemblance  to  the  shape  of 
that  variety,  which  has  become  unpopular  in 
market,  because  of  its  flavor.  The  color  is  rich 
yellowish  red.  The  texture  of  the  flesh  is  about 
all  one  could  desire.  The  stone  is  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  flesh. 

Garnet  is  my  choice  of  all  the  new  plums 
which  I  have  tested.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Wickson  and  Satsuma.  It  is  large,  being  over 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  nearly  round  in 
sha^ie.  The  surface  is  smooth,  dark  wine — red 
or  garnet — being  very  handsome.  The  flesh  is 
garnet  color,  too,  and  rich-looking.  This  color 
suggested  to  me  the  name  Garnet,  which  Mr. 
Burbank  has  accepted.  In  flavor  it  is  excellent, 
being  tart  enough,  yet  not  sour,  but  a  delicious 
subacid.  No  plum  that  I  have  eaten  is  better, 
and  when  cooked,  it  could  scarcely  be  equaled. 
It  has  all  the  high  flavor  of  Satsuma  when 
cooked,  which  has  heretofore  been  far  above  all 
other  plums  when  in  that  condition.  The  sea¬ 
son  of  Garnet  is  at  least  a  month  earlier,  as  it  is 
fully  ripe  by  August  1.  The  tree  is  very  fruit¬ 
ful.  I  look  for  this  plum  to  take  a  high  place  in 
public  favor.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  two 
pictures  of  Mr.  Burbank.  The  one  shown  on 
this  page  was  printed  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  10  years 
ago.  The  one  on  page  654,  Fig.  300,  was  recently 
taken  and  shows  how  kindly  the  years  have  dealt  with 
our  friend.  Ten  years  mean  much  in  a  busy  life.  It 
is  long  enough  to  leave  a  lasting  mark  on  one’s  feat¬ 
ures.  During  the  past  few  months  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  had  many  lessons  in  face  reading.  The  faces 
of  leading  soldiers  and  sailors  are  familiar,  and  should 
Dewey  or  Schley  or  Sampson  or  Roosevelt  pass  through 
a  company  of  intelligent  men,  they  would  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  honored  at  once.  Yet,  what  have  these  men 
done  for  the  real  happiness  and  refinement  of  human¬ 
ity,  compared  with  those  who,  like  Luther  Burbank, 
make  use  of  the  forces  which  God  has  put  in  the  world, 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  uplift  and  improve.  Still,  few 
would  recognize  this  man  who  has  done  so  much  for 
horticulture,  and  who  promises  so  much  in  the  future. 
Such  notoriety  would  be  objectionable  to  him,  and 
yet,  why  should  not  his  work  be  ranked  above  that 
of  the  warrior  whose  duty  is  to  destroy?  Most  men 
find  but  little  of  either  fame  or  money  in  the  work  of 
developing  new  varieties  in  fruits  or  flowers.  It  is 
largely  through  a  love  for  the  work  that  their  labors 
are  continued. 
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WHA1  THEY  SAY. 

Putting  Out  Fires. — About  15  years  ago,  it  was 
customary  to  find  so-called  “  hand  grenades,”  in  most 
houses  and  barns.  They  were  large  bottles  of  thin 
glass,  containing  some  solution  which  was  said  to  be 
effective  in  putting  out  fires.  Gradually,  these  bot¬ 
tles  went  out  of  use,  but  now  they  seem  to  be  coming 
in  fashion  again.  The  Mark  Lane  Express,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  says  that  millers  and  farmers  are  using  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  20  pounds  of  common  salt,  and  10  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  seven  gallons  of 
water.  This  is  put  up  in  quart  or  two-quart  bottles 
of  thin  glass.  At  the  outbreak  of  fire,  these  bottles 
are  thrown  as  close  as  possible  to  the  flame.  When 
heated,  the  solution  sends  out  a  gas  which  will  help 
to  put  out  the  fire. 

Cross  Drilling  Wheat. — Speaking  of  cross  drilling 
wheat,  Prof.  C.  F.  Curtiss,  of  Iowa,  says  that  he  has 
tried  this  method  with  Alfalfa,  and  can  see  nothing 
in  its  favor.  We  can  find  no  reason  why  wheat  drilled 
both  ways  should  give  any  better  results  than  when 
drilled  one  way.  The  ground  is  left  more  uniformly 
ridged  and  in  better  condition  to  hold  snow,  from  a 
single  drilling  than  when  cross  drilled.  S.  Mills,  of 
Indiana,  says  that  cross  drilling  takes  twice  as  much 
time  without  giving  better  results.  When  we  are 
putting  in  a  crop,  we  want  to  sow  it  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  good  condition.  If  we  were  to  drill  one  way, 
and  then  have  rain  before  we  cross  it,  that  would 
make  bad  work,  and  quite  likely  injure  the  crop. 
Neighbors  have  tried  this  cross  drilling  and  given 
it  up. 

Shade  Trees  and  Crops. — F.  K.  Phoenix,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  reports  that  one  of  his  neighbors  who  has  400 
acres  adjoining  a  popular  Summer  resort,  says  that, 
if  he  could  get  the  finest  shade  trees  in  the  world  set 
out  for  nothing,  along  the  highways  through  his 
land,  he  would  not  accept  them.  The  reason  is  that 
the  roots  and  shade  would  damage  his  crop.  We 
think  he  is  right  about  this,  having  had  a  chance  to 
notice  the  effect  of  shade  trees  on  sweet  corn  and 
potatoes  during  the  past  season.  For  at  least  50  feet 
back  from  the  road,  the  crop  suffered  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree.  This  seems  to  be  the  great  objection 
made  to  a  hedge.  It  thrives  on  food  that  ought  to  go  to 
the  farm  crops.  It  also  collects  snow  into  drifts  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  thus  contributes  its  share  to  the 
bad  roads. 

A  Farmer’s  Telephone. — John  Gould  writes  us 
about  the  telephone  company  which  farmers  of 
Geauga  County,  O.,  have  organized.  There  is  a  system 
of  telephones  covering  about  20  townships,  with  prob¬ 
ably  40  telephones,  located  in  farmers’  houses.  On 
some  roads  and  streets,  half  the  farmers  have  a  tele¬ 
phone.  You  buy  $12  worth  of  10-cent  tickets,  for 
which  the  company  puts  a  box  into  the  house  and 
maintains  it  for  a  year.  If  you  wish  to  reach  an  out¬ 
side  connection,  you  add  a  30-cent  fare,  or  use  three 
tickets.  By  this  plan,  a  farmer  “a  mile  from  any¬ 
where”,  is  within  speaking  distance  of  the  world. 
For  example,  when  the  Spanish  fleet  was  sunk,  the 
whole  system  was  rung  up,  and  in  a  minute,  the  whole 
county  was  informed  of  it,  hours  in  advance  of  any 
daily  paper.  We  expect  soon  to  have  a  full  account 
of  this  company’s  operations  written  by  Mr.  Gould. 

English  College  Farm. — We  find  this  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  English  Mark  Lane  Express: 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES 

COLLEGE  FARM. 

In  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Department. 
LLEDWIGAN  FARM  (369  acres)  has  been  taken  by  the 
College  for  teaching  and  experimental  purposes.  Diploma 
(two  years)  and  Degree  (three  years)  Students  will  in  future 
follow  courses  for  at  least  one  year  at  the  farm,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture.  Special 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  take  Farm  Pupils,  for  px-ac- 
tical  instruction  only.  For  full  information  apply  to  the 
undersigned,  JOHN  EDWARD  LLOYD,  M.  A., 

Secretai’y  and  Registrar. 

We  understand  from  that  that  the  college  has  hired  a 
genuine  farm,  and  that  students  must  spend  at  least 
one  year  working  on  it  before  they  can  be  graduated. 
The  scheme  for  taking  students  who  desire  only  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  seems  to  us  a  good  one. 

When  to  Plow  Under  Cow  Peas. — It  seems  to  be  a 
question  as  to  the  best  time  for  plowing  under  cow 
pea  vines  for  manure.  A  number  of  our  readers  have 
grown  the  crop  the  past  year  with  some  success.  The 
vines  are  now  large  and  green,  and  the  question  arises 
what  to  do  with  them.  Some  wish  to  plow  the  vines 
under  at  once  before  frost,  thinking  in  this  way  to 
obtain  the  best  results  from  them.  In  our  opinion, 
this  would  be  a  mistake.  Unless  some  Winter  crop 
like  grain  is  to  follow  them,  we  would  let  the  vines 
die  down  on  the  ground  and  stay  there  through  the 
Winter,  and  then  plow  them  under  in  the  Spring.  By 
plowing  the  vines  under  during  the  hot  weather,  one 
is  likely  to  sour  the  ground,  unless  lime  or  wood  ashes 
are  used  to  prevent  this.  One  reader  says  that  he  has 
let  vines  rest  on  the  ground  till  Spring,  and  then 


found  that  the  crop  all  disappeared.  There  seemed 
nothing  left  but  hard  wood,  with  the  leaves  all  out  of 
sight.  A  crop  of  corn  or  strawberries  would  tell  a 
very  different  story  if  planted  where  these  dead  cow 
pea  vines  were  plowed  under.  The  best  advice  we 
can  possibly  give,  for  sandy  or  light  soil,  is  to  let  the 
vines  die  down  to  cover  the  ground  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Do  not  plow  them  under  this  Fall,  unless  you 
need  the  ground  for  some  Fall  crop  like  rye  or  wheat. 

Maine  Canned  Apples. — In  Maine,  large  quantities 
of  canned  apples  are  usually  put  up.  These  apples 
are  pared,  cored  and  quartered,  put  into  cans  and  heated 
in  the  usual  way.  It  is  said  that  this  product  is  much 
preferred  to  evaporated  fruits  by  most  consumers, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  more  profitable  than  the  evapor¬ 
ated  article.  Great  quantities  of  apples  are  annually 
bought  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  taken 
to  Maine  for  canning.  There  are  thousands  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  country  who  prefer  a  baked  apple  to 
almost  any  other  kind  of  prepared  fruit,  and  the  apple 
canners  cater  to  this  class  of  people  quite  successfully. 

Wiiat  Varieties  of  Apples  ? — In  regard  to  graft¬ 
ing  that  unproductive  orchard  of  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Longfield,  Sutton  Beauty,  Fameuse,  Hubbardston  and 
Jonathan  (see  page  623),  I  would  say  that  Fameuse 
cannot  be  recommended  for  commercial  purposes  in 
western  New  York  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  suscept¬ 
ible  to  scab  that  it  is  difficult  to  grow  fine  fruit  of 
this  variety  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Moreover 
I  have  never  seen  Fameuse  from  western  New  York 
which  equaled  in  color  and  flavor  some  of  the  Fameuse 
which  are  produced  in  the  Champlain  Valley  and  along 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Hubbardston  and  Sutton  both  do 
well  in  western  New  York,  and  may  be  classed 
among  the  desirable  varieties  for  commercial  orchards. 


LUTHER  BURBANK  IN  1898.  Fig.  300. 

Maiden's  Blush  and  Longfield  are  both  valuable  Fall 
apples  of  a  fair  yellow  color,  with  beautiful  blush. 
The  Longfield  has  tender,  juicy  flesh,  and  needs  to  be 
handled  with  great  care  in  order  to  reach  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  attractive  condition.  The  Maiden’s  Blush  is 
a  firmer  apple  and  does  not  show  the  marks  of  hand¬ 
ling  so  readily  as  Longfield.  Both  are  productive 
varieties.  Jonathan  is  an  ideal  apple  for  dessert  use. 
It  is  medium  sized,  very  beautiful  red  color,  ranks 
among  the  best  in  flavor  and  quality,  and  reaches 
prime  condition  in  January.  It  is  productive  but  not 
a  very  vigorous  grower  in  the  orchard.  Unless  the 
orchardist  can  command  fancy  prices  for  Jonathan, 
he  will,  probably,  make  more  money  out  of  Baldwin 
and  Ben  Davis.  [prof.]  s.  a.  beach. 

Horticulturist  New  York  Experiment  Station. 

Rot  in  Plums. — I  see  that  one  of  jmur  correspond¬ 
ents  from  Illinois  complains  of  his  entire  crop  of  Bur¬ 
bank  plums  rotting.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  did  not 
deserve  much  of  a  crop  when  he  leaves  a  tree  that  was 
planted  out  the  year  before,  to  try  to  mature  two 
bushels  of  fruit.  H.  E.  Van  Deman’s  advice  to  spray 
for  rot  with  sulphate  of  copper  before  the  buds  open 
is  just  right,  and  to  spray  European  varieties  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  after  the  leaves  expand  is  also  just 
right.  But  to  spray  Japan  plums  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  while  in  leaf,  I  have  found,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
to  be  all  wrong.  It  will,  no  doubt,  have  its  good  effect 
in  killing  the  spores  of  rot,  but  the  leaves  of  Japan 
plums  are  so  sensitive  that  they  fall  from  the  tree, 
and  are  then  worse  off  than  if  left  ud sprayed.  There 
is  one  other  remedy  for  rot  of  plums  that  is  within 
the  reach  of  everybody,  that  is  to  pick  off  the  decayed 
fruit  at  different  times  during  the  season,  and  burn  or 
bury  it.  This  and  the  spray  are  the  all-important 
remedies.  There  is  no  plum  that  is  good  for  anything 
that  is  proof  against  rot.  My  own  trees  which  have 
been  treated  as  above  are  carrying  a  fair  crop,  which 
is,  probably,  about  two-thirds  of  what  originally  set, 


though  the  season  since  July  10  has  been  about  as 
favorable  to  rot  as  it  could  be.  N.  s.  tlatt. 

Connecticut  Pomologist. 

Potatoes  in  Minnesota. — The  Red  River  Valley  in 
Minnesota  has  become  quite  noted  as  a  potato-grow¬ 
ing  section.  One  year  with  another,  potatoes  have 
given  very  fair  returns  to  the  growers.  Last  Spring, 
wheat  was  so  high  in  price  that  farmers  up  there 
could  think  of  nothing  else  ;  therefore,  the  potato 
acreage  was  considerably  decreased.  Now,  wheat  is 
low  again,  and  potatoes  are  high.  This  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  way  many  farmers  plan  their  business. 
In  the  long  run,  a  steady,  conservative  policy,  holding 
on  to  a  crop  that  pays  fairly  well  in  a  series  of  years, 
is  the  best  one  to  pursue.  Even  of  those  who  planted 
potatoes  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  only  those  who 
were  fully  equipped  to  fight  weeds  and  bugs  will  har¬ 
vest  much  of  a  crop.  The  wet  weather  brought  out  a 
large  crop  of  weeds,  and  for  some  reason,  the  bugs 
have  been  unusually  bad.  The  crop  from  that  section 
is  light,  and  will  be  mostly  sold  for  seed. 


GRINDING  GRAIN  AT  HOME. 

SHALL  THE  FARMER  BUY  A  MILL? 

How  Much  Can  He  Save  ? 

Not  long  since  we  sent  the  following  questions  to  75 
farmers  who  have  had  experience  with  a  small  grind¬ 
ing  mill : 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  York  State,  a  farmer,  feeds  every 
year  500  or  600  bushels  of  corn,  and  about  300  bushels  of  oats,  with 
some  rye  and  buckwheat,  all  of  his  own  raising:.  He  wants  to 
know  whether  it  would  pay  him  to  buy  a  mill  and  do  his  grinding 
at  home,  and  if  so,  do  the  sweep  powei'8  give  good  satisfaction,  or 
what  other  power  would  be  likely  to  do  better  work  ?  Do  you 
consider  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  buy  a  mill  in  company  with 
two  or  three  neighbox-s  living  within  two  miles  of  the  farm,  and 
move  the  mill  from  one  place  to  another  as  needed  ? 

There  are  a  great  many  farmers  situated  like  this 
one.  They  raise,  on  the  farm,  about  all  the  grain 
needed  for  feeding  their  stock.  Most  of  the  grain  is 
hauled  to  the  local  mill  for  grinding,  or  fed  whole. 
They  realize  that  it  may  not  pay  them  to  own  a  thrash¬ 
ing  machine  or  a  buzz  saw,  but  most  of  them  think 
the  miller  gets  too  large  a  share. 

In  reply  to  these  questions  all  but  one  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents  say  that  the  farm  mill  will  pay.  One  man 
thinks  that,  considering  the  cost  of  power,  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  go  to  the  mill,  but  all  the  others  say  with¬ 
out  reserve  that  a  man  feeding  1,000  to  1,200  bushels 
of  grain  cannot  afford  to  give  the  miller  the  usual  toll. 
These  answers  come  from  Nebraska  to  Maine.  This 
week  we  give  four  typical  replies,  and  next  week  we 
shall  give  a  condensed  report  of  the  whole  correspond¬ 
ence,  showing  what  powers  are  liked,  and  how  the 
grinding  is  done. 

Value  of  a  Missouri  Mill. 

My  feeding  time  is  during  the  Winter  months,  and 
at  that  season  of  the  year  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  it.  I  live  2%  miles  from  a  mill  run  by  steam 
power.  It  requires  as  long  to  take  a  load  of  grain  to 
the  mill,  and  have  it  ground,  as  it  takes  me  to  grind 
the  same  load  at  home.  The  main  point  is  to  have  a 
mill  that  will  grind  all  kinds  of  grain  fine.  I  grind 
ear  corn,  first  grinding  it  coarse,  and  then  mix  with 
oats  or  other  grain,  and  regrind.  With  shelled  corn 
I  mix  my  other  grain  and  grind  but  once.  I  should 
prefer  to  own  the  mill  myself,  thus  having  it  when 
wanted,  and  with  proper  care  it  will  last  longer. 
My  neighbors  grind  a  good  deal  on  my  mill,  but  do 
not  take  the  same  care  that  I  do  myself.  A  great 
many  sweep  mills  are  used  in  our  locality,  and  as  the 
number  increases  yearly  it  is  evident  that  results  are 
generally  satisfactory.  I  grind  from  2,000  to  2,500 
bushels  of  grain  during  feeding  time.  A.  m.  huber. 

Belton,  Mo. 

It  Pays  in  South  Dakota. 

I  think  home  grinding  would  pay  well  in  New 
York  State,  where  all  grain  brings  a  much  higher 
price  than  with  us.  Men  here,  feeding  from  500  to 
1,000  cattle  a  year,  are  all  grinding  their  corn,  which 
a  few  years  ago  they  fed  whole,  and  they  would  not 
go  back  to  the  old  style  again.  I  raised  a  number  of 
Fall  shotes  two  years  ago,  and  fed  them  corn  and 
oats  ground  together  in  proportion  of  two-thirds  oats 
and  one-third  corn  through  the  Winter,  and  finished 
off  in  the  Spring  on  corn  meal,  and  they  tipped  the 
scales  at  369  %  pounds  apiece  at  10  months  of  age. 
The  ground  feed  was  fed  dry,  out  of  a  homemade  self- 
feeder,  and  I  think  I  could  not  have  made  such  a  gain 
if  the  grain  was  fed  whole. 

I  am  using  a  four-horse  sweep  power,  but  if  I  were 
to  get  another,  I  would  get  a  tread,  as  I  believe  a 
three-horse  tread  is  equal  to  a  four-horse  sweep,  as  the 
horses  have  to  stand  up  and  do  their  own  work,  while 
on  a  sweep  a  horse  can  shirk.  Besides,  it  saves  the  work 
of  harnessing,  neither  is  a  driver  needed.  It  would 
be  more  convenient  to  build  a  cover  over  the  mill,  so 
that  grinding  could  be  done  in  wet  weather,  besides 
keeping  it  dry  and  from  the  sun. 
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The  partnership  would  be  all  right,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  set  the  mill  in  a  stationary  place 
and  haul  the  grain  to  it.  My  experience  is  with  a  14- 
inch  French  burr  mill  weighing  400  pounds  ;  capacity 
15  bushels  per  hour.  It  is  required  to  be  set  level  and 
plumb,  and  the  pulley  on  the  mill  must  be  on  true 
line  with  pulley  on  speeding  jack,  and  the  work  re¬ 
quired  in  fixing  it  accurately,  would  require  far  more 
time  and  care  than  loading  the  grain  on  a  wagon  and 
hauling  two  miles.  I  built  a  small  house  for  mine, 
8x10  and  5 %  feet  high  to  eaves,  built  a  hopper  to  hold 
50  bushels  of  grain  on  top  of  building,  and  have  a 
two-inch  tin  spout  from  the  bottom  of  this  to  the 
hopper  on  mill.  I  haul  the  grain  to  it  with  the  wagon 
from  the  granary,  shovel  it  in  the  hopper  on  the  roof, 
and  have  no  more  trouble  with  it  till  the  meal  comes 
from  the  spout  of  the  mill.  1  set  the  mill  on  a  solid 
stone  foundation,  laid  on  with  a  plank  floor  on  top, 
the  mill  bolted  to  the  floor,  and  staked  firmly,  and 
have  no  further  trouble,  except  to  sharpen  the  burrs 
occasionally,  and  am  sure  that  I  get  my  own  meal 
and  not  partly  mill  sweepings,  as  formerly. 

Westerville,  S.  D.  d.  billon. 

Don’t  Move  the  Mill  Around. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Callahan,  of  Wellsboro,  I’a.,  gives  the 
following  figures  to  prove  the  value  of  a  mill.  He 
says  that  a  mill  should  not  cost  more 
than  $100  ;  farm  engine  and  boiler,  $400  ; 
mill  building,  $100 — or  a  total  of  $000 
He  puts  the  interest  on  this  for  one 
year  at  $36,  and  cost  of  oil  and  repairs, 

$6  more — or  a  total  of  $42.  Take  the 
New  York  State  farmer  who  asked  the 
question,  lie  has  600  bushels  of  corn, 

300  bushels  of  oats,  and  probably  500 
bushels  of  buckwheat  and  rye.  This 
makes  a  total  of  1,500  bushels.  The  toll 
on  this  would  be  150  bushels,  worth 
about  $60.  With  a  fair  cost  of  labor, 
this  of  itself  would  leave  a  profit  of 
over  $10  per  year.  If  the  farmer  could 
arrange  to  grind  for  a  few  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  he  could  make  enough  to  pay  the 
first  cost  of  the  mill  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Callahan  has  a  friend  with  such  a 
mill,  and  also  a  good  60-acre  farm. 

This  man  says  that  he  makes  more  clear 
money  from  the  $600  invested  in  the 
mill  than  he  does  from  the  $3,000  invested 
in  the  farm.  He  does  not  think  it  advis¬ 
able  for  every  farmer  to  own  such  a 
milling  outfit,  unless  he  has  a  large 
amount  of  grinding.  If  two  or  three 
farmers  could  arrange  to  have  their  mill 
in  one  location,  it  might  pay  to  own  it 
together.  As  to  moving  a  mill  around 
from  place  to  place,  this  will  probably 
not  be  satisfactory.  Unless  they  have 
a  large  amount  of  grain,  it  would  not 
pay  the  millman,  and  if  they  have  too 
much  grain  at  one  time,  the  chop  or  meal 
is  liable  to  heat  and  spoil.  Such  feed  is 
much  better  ground  a  little  at  a  time 
and  often.  Mr.  Callahan  likes  steam 
power  for  a  mill  of  this  character, 
although  water  power  is  good  where 
it  can  be  had. 

What  a  Long  Island  Man  Says. 

I  have  had  a  feed  mill  for  three  years.  During  that 
time  the  repairs  have  cost  about  30  cents  for  bolts.  It 
is  simple  and  durable  in  construction,  and  with  me 
gives  satisfaction.  It  will  grind  corn  on  the  cob  and 
all  small  grain,  but  not  as  fine  as  ground  at  the  mill. 
I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  feeding  value  of  the 
very  fine  feed,  and  that  coarsely  ground.  My  mill 
will  grind  green  corn  as  soon  as  ready  to  cut  up,  with¬ 
out  clogging.  I  put  old  corn  on  the  cob  and  rye 
through  the  mill  twice,  grinding  about  eight  bushels 
an  hour.  When  grinding  shelled  corn  and  oats  to¬ 
gether,  I  run  the  corn  through  first,  cracking  it  mod¬ 
erately  fine,  then  fill  the  hopper  with  the  cracked  corn 
and  oats,  and  run  them  through.  The  mill  will  do 
the  mixing  if  a  layer  of  first  one,  then  the  other,  is 
put  in  the  hopper.  We  also  use  it  for  cracking  corn 
for  poultry. 

I  would  rather  place  the  mill  in  a  central  location 
and  draw  the  feed  to  be  ground,  as  it  is  heavy  to  load. 
If  placed  under  a  shed  grinding  could  be  done  in 
stormy  weather.  Mine  has  never  had  any  cover  ex¬ 
cept  a  piece  of  canvas  thrown  over  a  stick  stuck  up  in 
the  hopper  (forming  a  tent),  and  a  rope  tied  around 
the  hopper  to  keep  the  canvas  from  blowing  off  ;  it  is 
always  dry  and  in  working  order. 

I  prefer  the  corn  ground  coarse  for  my  cattle  in 
Winter  because  the  manure  pile  makes  an  excellent 
scratching  place  for  the  fowls,  as  they  will  work  hard 
for  a  little  cracked  corn  found  there.  In  the  Summer 
the  fowls  follow  my  cattle  in  the  pasture  (which  is 
near  the  barn)  and  spread  the  droppings  searching  for 


corn,  although  fed  all  they  will  eat  twice  a  day.  They 
lay  well  the  year  around,  and  I  attribute  it  largely  to 
the  exercise  they  get  hunting  for  a  little  cracked  corn 
in  the  voiding-*  of  the  cattle.  fiu.nk  b.  smith. 

No-thport,  L.  I. 


THE  Life  OF  STONE  drains. 

IIOW  no  THEY  compare  with  tile  ? 

Every  year  we  receive  questions  from  farmers  who 
want  to  know  how  stone  drains  compare,  all  things 
considered,  with  tile.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
where  farms  are  hilly  and  stony,  we  find  that  many 
stone  drains  are  still  laid.  But  farmers  do  not  agree 
as  to  their  value. 

Frank  Philp,  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ,  says  that, 
in  his  section,  very  few  tiles  are  used.  They  have 
plenty  of  stone,  and  putting  them  into  drains  is  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  the  next  township, 
the  soil  is  yellow  clay  with  no  stone,  and  so  the  farm¬ 
ers  use  tiles.  About  40  years  ago,  stone  drains  were 
put  on  his  farm,  and  are  in  good  working  order  yet. 
They  make  good  drains,  and  where  farmers  have  the 
stones,  he  considers  it  good  economy  to  make  drains 
of  them. 

W.  S.  Higgins,  of  Columbia  County,  says  that  one 
must  make  the  ditch  about  three  feet  in  depth  with 


sufficient  fall  so  that  the  water  will  clear  it.  Make 
the  throat  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  fill  with 
stone  to  within  one  foot  of  the  top  of  the  ground. 
One  will  then  have  a  drain  that  will  last  as  long  as 
the  outlet  is  kept  clear.  That  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  thing  about  the  stone  drains — keeping  a 
clear  opening  at  the  outlet.  Where  farmers  have 
stones  to  be  got  rid  of,  the  cheapest  thing  is  to  put 
them  underground  in  the  form  of  drains. 

C.  C.  Holden,  of  Vermont,  does  not  find  stone  drains 
very  satisfactory.  They  clog  up,  especially  if  the 
stones  are  dumped  into  the  ditch,  and  moles  work  in 
the  land.  A  good  stone  drain  should  be  dug  down  be¬ 
low  the  frost  and  covered  with  earth  for  about  two 
feet  at  the  top,  with  the  throat  at  the  bottom,  made 
of  flat  stones. 

E.  P.  Birge,  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  says  he  has 
tried  both  kinds  of  drains,  and  prefers  tile  to  stone. 
As  he  is  situated,  the  tile  drain  is  cheaper,  and  will 
last  longer  if  put  down  right.  The  round  tile  is  best. 
To  make  a  stone  drain,  he  digs  three  feet  deep,  then 
places  one  stone  upright  on  one  side,  and  then  a  flat 
stone  with  one  end  resting  on  the  side  stone,  and  the 
other  end  on  the  bottom  side  of  the  ditch.  Then  fill 
in  with  small  stones,  up  to  within  14  inches  of  the 
surface. 

E.  B.  Hunt,  of  Vermont,  says  that  a  stone  drain 
properly  laid  will  not  clog  up  any  sooner  than  tile. 
The  stone  admits  the  water  all  along  the  line.  The 
cost  for  digging  the  ditch  will  be  more  for  stone  than 
for  tile,  as  it  must  be  wider  and  deeper.  Mr.  Hunt 
did  this  work  after  haying,  and  some  of  these  stone 


drains  are  working  well  now  after  i5  years.  In  build¬ 
ing.  he  sets  the  stone  from  six  to  eight  inches  apart  in 
the  ditch,  and  eight  inches  or  more  high  ;  then  covers 
with  fiat  or  large  stones,  thus  making  a  throat  at  the 
bottom ;  then  fills  the  ditch  to  the  top  with  small 
stones,  taking  care  that  no  holes  are  left  for  the  soil 
to  run  through  into  the  drain. 


FARMING  AMONG  WESTCHESTER  HILLS. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  A  ROCK-BOUND  COUNTRY. 

Hens  and  Fruits,  With  Vegetables  to  Pave  the  Way. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Part  IIL 

A  Growing1  Hen  Business.— The  objective  point 
of  poultry  keeping  here  is  eggs  for  a  fancy  trade. 
The  business  is  in  a  state  of  evolution.  The  houses 
now  in  use  are  small,  cheap  ones,  each  sheltering  a 
single  colony.  However,  plans  are  laid  for  a  long 
new  building-  divided  into  pens  in  which  a  large  num¬ 
ber  will  be  sheltered.  Mr.  Rice  says  that  isolated 
houses  may  be  all  right  in  a  warm  climate  with  little 
snow,  but  in  a  country  like  theirs  the  single  long 
house  reduces  labor  and  is  preferable.  As  regards 
liability  to  disease,  he  says  that,  with  everything 
kept  as  clean  as  it  should  be,  there  need  be  no  more 
fear  of  disease  in  such  a  house  than  in  a  number  of 
small  ones.  Across  the  long  rows  of 
plum  trees,  is  an  open  space  for  the  new 
building.  From  each  pen,  a  yard  will 
extend  on  each  side,  and  the  plum  trees 
have  been  so  set  that  a  row  will  find 
place  in  each  yard.  While  the  hens  are 
running  in  the  yard  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  the  one  on  the  opposite  side  will 
be  growing  some  crop  to  freshen  and 
sweeten  the  soil.  This  is  the  plan.  The 
crop  will,  probably,  be  decided  by  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  Present  Houses.— The  small 
houses  now  in  use  are  located  in  the  old 
apple  orchard,  in  a  double  row.  The 
houses  of  each  pair  are,  possibly,  20  feet 
apart,  and  the  space  between  is  roofed 
over  and  sided  on  the  north  side  for  a 
scratching  shed.  The  houses  are  cheaply 
built  of  rough  lumber,  with  floors,  win¬ 
dows  on  the  south  side,  and  a  door  in 
one  end.  They  have  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  admirably.  Mr.  Rice  has  devised  a 
combination  of  roosting  platform,  nest¬ 
ing  boxes  and  feeding  trough  which  he 
finds  very  satisfactory.  It  takes  up  little 
floor  space,  is  compact  and  easy  to  keep 
clean. 

Instead  of  plaster,  South  Carolina  rock 
is  used  to  scatter  on  the  platforms.  It 
is  considered  equal  if  not  superior  to 
plaster  as  an  absorbent  and  deodorizer, 
besides  having  a  fertilizing  value  of  its 
own.  The  roosts  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
once  a  week  and  sprayed  with  kerosene 
as  needed.  The  floors  are  covered  thickly 
with  straw  in  the  Winter. 

An  Improvised  Henhouse. — Quart¬ 
ers  were  being  prepared  in  the  old  barn 
for  upwards  of  200  Winter  layers.  The 
broadside  of  the  barn  faces  south.  There 
is  a  lean  to  on  the  north.  The  latter  and  the  space 
overhead  are  all  that  are  needed  for  storing  fodder. 
The  stables  are  in  the  basement.  The  whole  south 
part  of  the  barn  is  divided  into  pens,  by  wire  netting. 
The  south  front  will  be  filled  with  glass  windows. 
Overhead  and  at  the  back  it  is  packed  solidly  with 
fodder,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  siding  will  be  papered 
and  extra  boarded.  The  floor  is  covered  deep  with 
straw.  It  can’t  help  but  be  warm  and  comfortable. 
The  pullets  will  be  put  in  here  at  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  and  kept  here  until  Spring.  This  is 
not  so  convenient  as  a  well-arranged  house  for  the 
especial  use  of  the  hens,  but  this  is  only  another  of 
the  numerous  ways  in  which  things  on  hand  are  util¬ 
ized  to  save  the  expense  of  new  ones. 

The  Breed. — White  Leghorns  have  the  place  of 
honor.  There  are  some  others,  but  the  business  Leg¬ 
horns  are  the  main  dependence.  The  large  white  eggs 
suit  the  discriminating  trade.  The  chicks  are  hatched 
in  incubators,  and  started  in  a  homemade  brooder  that 
is  an  ingenious  combination  of  top  and  bottom  heat. 
As  soon  as  the  cockerels  attain  any  size,  they  are  put 
in  a  separate  yard,  and  are  fed  for  growth  and  fat. 
They  are  disposed  of  as  broilers  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  the  calculation  is  that  enough  will  be  realized 
from  the  sale  of  these  to  pay  all  expense  for  them 
and  the  pullets,  so  that  the  latter  cost  nothing  for 
feed.  The  broilers  are  sold  to  regular  customers 
at  retail  prices.  I  asked  as  to  the  age  at  which  hens 
are  turned  off.  They  are  never  turned  off  so  long  as 
they  do  good  work.  More  or  less  hens  will  develop 
weakness,  and  some  are,  evidently,  not  good  layers  ; 
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these  are  turned  off  as  soon  as  possible.  One  old  hen 
was  shown  me  that  is  known  to  be  five  or  six ^years 
old.  probably  considerably  more,  yet  a  sleeker, 
brighter  hen,  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  and  she  is  shell¬ 
ing  out  the  eggs  right  along,  too.  Age  isn’t  the  only 
consideration  that  decides  a  hen's  fate. 

The  Feed. — As  stated  before,  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  corn  and  buckwheat  are  grown  for  feeding. 
Mr.  Rice  admits  the  value  of  wheat  as  feed  for  the 
hens,  but  it  costs  too  much  to  be  used  in  any  quantity. 
For  all  purchased  feeds,  they  have  to  pay  New  York 
prices  and  heavy  freight  rates  in  addition  ;  so  the 
problem  is  to  raise  all  feed  possible.  lie  says  that 
Leghorns  will  stand  more  corn  and  buckwheat  than 
the  other  breeds.  They  feed  large  quantities  of  tur¬ 
nips  and  cabbages,  as  well  as  other  vegetables.  The 
grain  is  fed  in  heavy  litter  so  that  the  hens  must 
scratch  for  it.  A  soft  feed  is  given  once  a  day,  which  is 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  Last  Summer  the 
composition  was  about  as  follows  :  200  pounds  bran,  100 
pounds  corn  meal,  100  pounds  flour  middlings,  100 
pounds  good  animal  meal,  sometimes  only  50  pounds, 
and  sometimes  a  portion  of  ground  oats.  Mr. 
Rice  says  that  the  term  middlings  no  longer  means 
anything.  What  he  calls  flour  middlings  are  very 
rich  in  gluten.  The  soft  feed  generally  fed  during 
most  of  the  year,  consists  of  100  pounds  corn  meal, 
100  pounds  of  ground  oats.  100  pounds  of  wheat  bran, 
50  pounds  of  oil  meal  and  50  pounds  of  animal  meal. 
Sometimes  when  the  bran  is  flaky  and  full  of  gluten. 
200  pounds  are  used  and  another  50  pounds  of  animal 
meal  added.  This  is  fed  for  dinner. 

Selling-  the  Kggs. — These  are  sold  largely  to  priv¬ 
ate  customers  at  Peekskill  and  other  nearby  places. 
Good,  but  not  fancy  prices  are  received.  They  are 
delivered  strictly  fresh,  and  customers  once  obtained 
help  to  secure  others.  Some  city  customers  have  been 
obtained  to  whom  the  eggs  are  shipped  twice  a  week 
by  express.  But  the  express  rates  are  so  high,  and  so 
many  eggs  and  packages  were  broken  or  lost  through 
carelessness  of  the  express  company,  that  there  is 
little  satisfaction  and  less  profit  in  this  trade.  Direct 
delivery  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer  is  the  most 
satisfactory  with  the  eggs  as  with  the  other  products 
of  the  farm.  Something  about  the  fruits  will  be  given 
next.  f.  h.  Y. 


PROHIBITION  IN  CANADA. 

WHAT  DO  FARMERS  THINK  OF'  IT? 

On  September  29,  a  general  election  will  be  held  in 
Canada,  to  determine  the  standing  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  prohibition.  This  election  will  be  held  in 
all  the  Provinces,  and  has  excited  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  not  only  among  Canadians,  but  among  those 
in  this  country  who  are  studying  the  temperance  ques¬ 
tion.  We  have  been  interested  to  learn  how  the 
Canadian  farmers  regard  this  matter,  and  have  sent 
inquiries  to  a  large  number  of  our  readers  in  Canada. 
The  replies  certainly  indicate  that  Canadian  farmers 
are  divided  on  this  question.  A  brief  synopsis  of 
some  of  our  replies  will,  doubtless,  interest  readers. 

One  correspondent  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  says 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  carrying  that  Province 
for  prohibition.  Farmers  there  are  largely  of  French 
extraction,  and  not  in  sympathy  with  this  movement. 
A  high  license,  well  enforced,  seems  to  be  more 
popular. 

One  correspondent  in  Ontario  is  certain  that  the 
vote  will  be  in  favor  of  prohibition.  He  considers  it 
a  sure  thing.  Another  correspondent  close  to  him  is 
equally  sure  that  prohibition  will  be  lost.  This  man 
says  that  farmers  in  general  care  little  about  the 
matter.  “  Those  whose  cellars  are  stored  with  cider 
barrels,  seem  to  think  the  question  infringes  on  their 
personal  liberty.”  Other  prohibitory  and  local  option 
laws  have  not  been  thoroughly  enforced.  He  thinks 
that,  ia  a  country  like  Canada,  with  such  a  diversity 
of  race  and  religion  among  its  inhabitants,  it  would 
be  well  nigh  impossible  to  enforce  such  an  act.  He 
says  the  prohibition  proposal  resembles  the  Czar’s  for 
disarmament.  While  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  will  not  warrant  its  accept¬ 
ance  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  correspondent  in  Nova  Scotia  says  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  that  Province  are  very  much  in  favor  of  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  law.  He  says  that  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Ontario,  will  cer¬ 
tain  ly  favor  prohibition.  He  says  that  there  is  no  use 
disguising  the  fact  that  a  large  share  of  the  hard 
tun  s  among  farmers  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  strong  drink.  At  the  same  time,  the 
opinion  seems  to  be  general  among  farmers  that,  even 
if  prohibition  carry,  it  can  never  be  enforced.  It  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  sentiment 
am  Dag  Canadian  farmers  on  this  matter.  On  this  side 
of  luc  line,  we  do  not  understand  much  about 
Canadian  i  o'.itics 

Tne  iollo,-. mg  letter  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 


appears  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  matter,  and  we 
print  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : 

The  Canadian  Prohibition  Campaign. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  present 
Plebiscite  campaign  is  the  apathy  shown  by  farmers 
when  the  subject  is  brought  to  their  notice.  This  lack 
of  interest  is  not  due  to  any  one  cause,  but  to  several. 
The  average  Prince  Edward  Island  farmer,  although 
he  can  do  his  share  of  grumbling,  is  not  one  who  will 
go  to  any  trouble  to  change  existing  conditions,  unless 
compelled  to  by  necessity  and,  as  neither  the  adoption 
nor  the  rejection  of  prohibition  will  pay  off  or  fore¬ 
close  the  mortgage,  or  even  buy  a  new  buggy,  the  con¬ 
test  is  generally  looked  upon  with  unconcern.  But 
coming  to  the  different  causes  of  the  present  indiffer¬ 
ence,  doubtless  the  most  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
coming  election  will  not  determine  whether  Canada 
or  any  part  of  it  will  or  will  not  have  prohibition,  but 
is  merely  an  election  to  determine  the  standing  of  the 
people  in  reg  rd  to  prohibition.  As  this  was  deter¬ 
mined  about  five  years  ago  by  the  Provinces  separately, 
by  an  election  held  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
elections,  the  present  election  is  looked  upon  by  many 
as  a  mere  dodger  of  the  Liberal  party  to  shirk  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  their  pre-election  promises,  which  are  loom¬ 
ing  up  rather  too  conspicuously  for  comfort.  A  small 
percentage  of  the  farmers,  who  are  very  strong  party 
men,  will  either  vote  against  prohibition  or  stay  at 
home,  so  as  to  aid  the  government  in  defeating  pro¬ 
hibition,  as  it  is  an  understood  fact  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  desire  the  election  to  go  in  favor  of  pro¬ 
hibition;  while  an  equal  number  will  vote  for  prohi¬ 
bition  for  the  mere  purpose  of  putting  the  government 
in  a  “  tight  place.” 

Another  factor  in  the  case  is  the  fact  that  this  prov¬ 
ince  is  now  under  a  prohibitory  law,  known  as  the 
Scott  Act,  which  has  been  in  force  for  a  number  of 
years.  As  doubtless  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  have  heard 
of  this  law,  I  will  only  say  that  it  prohibits  the  sale 
of  all  intoxicating  liquors  in  quantities  less  than  three 
gallons.  Violators  of  this  law  are  fined  $50  for  first 
offence,  $100  for  second,  and  $150  and  imprisonment  for 
third.  A  prosecutor  and  stipendiary  magistrate,  be¬ 
fore  whom  all  violations  of  this  law  are  tried,  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  each  county,  and  where  the  law  is 
enforced,  it  does  prohibit ;  but  with  a  corrupt  govern¬ 
ment  which  instructs  the  stipendiary  to  make  all 
offences  first  ones,  and  which  appoints  tipplers  as 
prosecutors,  it  does  not  prohibit.  The  Act  is  either 
made  law  or  repealed  in  each  county  or  city  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote.  Although  this  law  has  immeasureably 
reduced  drunkenness  among  farmers,  yet  it  has  not 
eradicated  it.  Hence  farmers  reason  that  a  prohibitory 
law  will  likewise  be  subject  to  the  same  faults  and 
evasions. 

Still  another  factor  in  the  case  and  one  favorable  to 
prohibition,  is  that  there  are  no  distilleries  on  Prince 
Edward  Island,  so  that  the  farmers  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  derive  no  direct  benefit  from  the  trade  in  barley 
which  the  farmers  of  some  sections  of  Canada  do.  The 
farmers  of  Prince  Edward  Island  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  adoption  of  prohibi¬ 
tion.  The  question  of  loss  of  revenue  consequent  upon 
the  adoption  of  a  prohibitory  law  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  weight  with  the  average  farmer  in  determin¬ 
ing  on  which  side  he  shall  vote.  Through  the  vote 
being  an  open  one,  that  is,  each  man’s  vote  being  reg¬ 
istered  by  a  poll  clerk,  I  think  the  Prohibitionists  will 
gain  an  extra  10  per  cent.  From  present  indications, 
I  should  say  that  less  than  58  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
will  vote,  while  of  those  who  do  vote,  75  per  cent  will 
vote  for  prohibition.  D.  ,T.  s. 


Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking-  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

How  to  Handle  the  Harlequin  Bug. 

.J.  E.  E.,  Newtown,  0. — What  is  a  practical  method  of  killing  an 
insect  that  eats  cabbage,  turnips  and  kale,  known  here  as  the 
Kale  brig? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8I.INGERLAND. 

This  “  Kale  bug  ”  proved  to  be  the  Harlequin  cab¬ 
bage  bug  or  “  Calico- back  ”.  It  is  a  black  bug  with 
bright  red  and  yellow  markings.  It  was  originally  an 
inhabitant  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  In  1866  it 
was  noticed  in  Texas,  and  has  slowly  continued  its 
northward  march  until  it  now  ravages  cabbage  and 
radish  plants  in  southern  Ohio  and  in  New  Jersey.  It 
is  not  likely  to  become  a  serious  pest  much  farther 
north.  It  is  proving  one  of  the  most  destructive  and 
hardest  to  combat  of  any  of  the  insects  that  attack 
cabbage. 

The  Winter  is  spent  in  the  adult  state,  the  bugs 
hibernating  in  sheltered  places  under  boards  and 
other  rubbish  in  the  neighborhood  of  cabbage  fields. 
These  old  bugs  are  astir  early  in  the  Spring,  and  at¬ 
tack  any  cruciferous  or  mustard-like  weeds  growing 


about,  and  the  first  brood  of  the  bugs  develop  on  these 
weeds,  or  perhaps,  upon  radishes  that  may  be  up  at 
the  time.  The  time  when  the  eggs  for  the  first  brood 
are  laid  in  the  Spring,  depends  upon  the  latitude,  and 
the  character  of  the  season.  The  eggs  are  usually  de¬ 
posited  in  two  parallel  rows  of  six  or  eight  each.  They 
are  white,  and  so  peculiarly  marked  with  black  that 
they  resemble  miniature  white  barrels  with  black 
hoops.  The  eggs  hatch  in  three  or  four  days,  and  the 
young  bugs  grow  rapidly,  going  through  all  their 
moults,  and  attaining  the  adult  stage  in  about  two 
weeks.  There  may  develop  several  generations  of  the 
bugs  during  the  Summer. 

This  “  Kale  bug”  seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  one  to 
kill  without  injuring  the  plants.  It  gets  its  food  from 
the  inner  tissues  of  the  leaves  by  means  of  a  long, 
slender  beak  which  pierces  the  outer  skin,  and  then 
acts  as  a  pump  to  suck  the  juices  up  into  the  body.  In¬ 
sects  that  suck  their  food  in  this  way  are  entirely  out 
of  the  reach  of  arsenical  poisons  which  can  be  applied 
only  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Possibly  some  of  the 
younger  bugs  could  be  killed  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
but  the  important  point  to  be  striven  for  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  wintered-over  adults  in  the  Spring ; 
there  is  no  practicable  method  of  getting  at  them  in 
the  Winter.  In  the  Spring,  they  cluster  largely  upon 
mustard  or  radishes,  where  they  may  be  killed  with 
pure  kerosene  oil,  of  course,  killing  the  plants  also. 
This  plan  of  trapping  the  old  bugs  with  mustard  or 
radish  crops  in  the  Spring  has  been  tried  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  Mississippi.  When  the  bugs  once 
get  at  work  on  cabbages,  the  only  practicable  and 
successful  method  of  fighting  them  is  to  hand-pick 
them  in  all  stages,  and  the  egg  clusters.  It  may  be 
practicable,  in  some  cases,  to  sweep  the  bugs  off  from 
the  plants  with  an  insect  net.  Thus  only  the  most 
thorough  and  watchful  efforts  will  succeed  in  prevent¬ 
ing  this  serious  cabbage  pest  from  ruining  a  crop. 

How  the  Curculio  Mounts  Plum  Trees. 

J.  R.,  Waldoboro .  Me. — 1.  How  does  the  curculio  get  up  into  the 
plum  tree  ?  2.  Does  grass  have  the  sense  of  smell  ?  I  was  put 
in  mind  of  this  in  the  mowing  around  my  barn,  where  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  grass  to  get  any  wash  of  the  manure,  but  it  can 
have  the  smell  of  it,  so  grows  very  stout.  If  not  the  smell,  what 
makes  it  grow  so  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Plum  curculio  is  able  both  to  climb 
and  fly  up  into  a  plum  tree.  Doubtless,  it  usually 
flies  up,  for  the  contrivances  devised  to  tie  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  beetle 
by  crawling  up,  capture  but  few  of  the  “  little 
Turks.”  2.  No,  grass  does  not  possess  the  sense  of 
smell ;  no  plant  does.  Perhaps  the  wash  from  the 
manure  goes  farther  than  is  suspected,  or  particles  of 
the  manure  may  be  blown  on  to  the  ground  where 
the  grass  grows  so  rank.  m.  V.  8. 

Killing  Elder  and  Hazel  Bushes. 

J.  J).,  Titusville,  Pa. — What  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  elder  and 
hazel  bushes  in  a  pasture?  I  had  them  mowed  once  a  year  for 
seven  years,  still  they  grow. 

Ans. — There  is  no  effective  way  to  destroy  these 
weeds  except  by  grubbing  out  the  roots.  It  is  the 
easiest  way,  for  once  done,  it  stays  done,  while  the 
annual  mowing  or  cutting  of  them  only  makes  the 
roots  more  full  of  sprouts,  and  the  work  of  cutting 
them  increases  every  year.  Take  a  heavy  grub,  and 
have  the  points  ground  sharp  ;  then  cut  away  the 
roots  until  the  whole  of  the  crown  is  removed.  Plow¬ 
ing  will  do  the  rest  by  tearing  up  the  loose  roots  left, 
but  these  will  scarcely  grow  after  the  crowns  are 

taken  out.  h.  s. 

Peaches  from  Natural  Pits. 

F.  II.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Will  peaches  grown  from  natural 
Tennessee  pits  be  superior  to  those  from  northern-grown  seed  ? 
If  so,  where  can  I  secure  the  former  ? 

Ans. — In  my  opinion,  there  is  considerable  mis¬ 
understanding  about  the  so-called  “Tennessee  nat¬ 
ural  ”  peach  seeds.  Really  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
natural  peach  seed  this  side  of  the  native  home  of  the 
wild  peach,  which  may  be  Persia,  or  perhaps,  no  one 
certainly  knows  where.  What  is  meant  is  seed  from 
seedling  trees  such  as  are  commonly  grown  among 
the  less  progressive  fruit  growers  of  the  mountain  re¬ 
gions  of  Tennessee  and  adjacent  sections.  These  seeds 
are  usually  very  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  are  likely 
to  produce  vigorous  seedlings  like  the  trees  from 
which  they  came,  because  that  region  is  very  suitable 
to  the  peach.  Such  seed  is  better  than  that  from 
Early  Crawford  and  some  other  improved  kinds,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  no  better  than  the  seed  from  Mountain 
Rose  and  many  other  kinds.  Such  seeds  as  may  be 
got  from  any  section  where  there  is  no  peach  yellows 
or  other  similar  disease  ought  to  be  as  good  as  that 
from  Tennessee.  The  soil  and  climate  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  regions  of  West  Virginia  are  much  like  those  of 
Tennessee.  If  the  seed  can  be  got  from  vigorous 
seedlings  having  poor  fruit,  it  might  be  preferable. 
It  is  quite  true  that,  in  some  cases,  the  fruit  has  been 
improved  in  size  and  quality  to  the  detriment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  tree  and  the  vitality  of  the  seeds. 
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This  is  the  chief  reason  for  any  argument  in  favor  of 
the  so-called  “  Tennessee  natural”  peach  seeds. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAX. 

4s  to  Spraying  Japan  Plums. 

IF  A.  B.,  Farmer ,  N.  Y. — Mr.  Van  Deman  recommends  spray¬ 
ing  Japan  plums  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  brown  rot,  etc.  I 
have  read  that  the  Japan  plums  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  spray.  Is  this  true  ? 

Axs. — Yes,  the  Japan  and  all  other  plums  are  quite 
sensitive  to  spraying  compounds  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  greatest  care  should  be  used  to  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  lime  in  them  to  prevent  their  otherwise  harm¬ 
ful  effects.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of 
copper  is  best  for  late  sprayings,  after  the  fruit  would 
show  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  still  remaining  after 
being  gathered.  It  should  be  very  much  diluted  with 
water  to  make  sure  that  no  bad  results  to  the  foliage 
follow  its  application.  Dilute  one  gallon  of  the  mix¬ 
ture,  as  the  printed  formulas  have  it,  in  a  barrel  of 
water.  They  say  two  gallons.  A  little  copper  goes 
a  great  way  in  killing  fungous  germs.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Varieties  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

O.  O.  IF.,  Williamstown ,  Mass. — 1.  What  will  clear  land  of  the 
weed  known  as  butter  and  eggs  ?  It  has  a  bright  yellow  flower. 
2.  What  would  your  choice  be  in  shrubs  aud  pl»uts  for  home 
grounds  and  farm,  those  that  would  be  hardy  in  this  section — 
about  10  or  12  varieties  ?  3.  What  do  you  eons'der  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  hai-dy  roses  for  outdoor  planting?  4.  What  do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  perfect-flowering  strawberry  to  plant  with  Green¬ 
ville,  Bubaeh,  Haverland,  and  Warfield,  on  heavy  slate  loam  ? 

ARs. — 1.  Nothing  that  we  know  of  will  exterminate 
this  pernicious  weed  except  constant  cultivation  ;  the 
creeping  roots  are  wonderfully  tough  and  resistant. 
2  Japan  quinces  in  variety,  Deutzia,  Wiegela,  For- 
sythia,  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi flora,  Philadel- 
phus,  Rhodotypos  kerrioides,  double-flowering  Japan 
plum,  Spiraea  prunifolia,  Spiraea  Billardi.  3.  General 
Jacqueminot,  Charles  Margottin,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Abel  Grand,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Baronne 
Prevost,  Anne  de  Diesbach,  Paul  Neyr.n,  Victor 
Verdier.  4.  Marshall,  Brandywine,  Parker  Earle, 
Glen  Mary,  and  McKinley. 

Smut  in  Wheat  and  Corn. 

IF.  N.  McC .,  Cecilton,  Term. — There  has  been  much  talk  this 
year  as  to  the  cause  of  smut.  Most  people  say  that  the  season 
has  caused  it,  but  I  hardly  believe  it,  though  it  looks  that  way 
this  year.  The  wheat,  in  some  cases,  was. badly  damaged,  and 
now  the  corn  is  the  worst  I  ever  saw;  in  some  fields,  every  tenth 
ear  is  smut.  What  do  you  sav  about  it  ? 

Ans. — “Smut”  in  wheat  or  corn  is  a  disease.  It 
starts  from  little  germs  or  spores  which,  when  dry, 
are  blown  about  by  the  wind.  When  the  weather  is 
favorable  (damp,  hot  weather  is  best  for  it),  these 
germs  grow  rapidly  and  work  through  the  ear  or  head 
to  destroy  the  grain.  Wet  weather  does  not  cause  the 
disease — it  merely  gives  the  best  chance  for  it  to  grow 
and  spread  just  as  certain  kinds  of  weather  and  certain 
conditions  are  most  favorable  for  the  spread  of  malaria 
or  typhoid  fever.  You  should  send  to  your  experiment 
station  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  ask  for  bulletins  on 
these  smut  diseases  and  methods  of  treating  them. 

Cow  Peas  in  Westchester  County,  l\l.  Y. 

T.  C.,  Somers,  W.  Y.— My  cow  peas  here  made  what  I  should 
judge  prodigious  growth;  they  are  waist  high.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  just  what  to  do  with  them,  and  have  been  thinking  of  ask¬ 
ing  your  advice.  I  have  thought  of  letting  them  remain  where 
they  are  and  having  my  cows  turned  into  the  orchard  to  trample 
them  down,  aud  next  Spring  plow  them  under.  I  had,  also, 
thought  of  cutting  them  and  using  them  for  soiling  my  cows.  I 
am  not  sure  that  they  possess  any  great  value  as  a  milk  producer. 

Ans. — Our  own  experience  with  cow  peas  on  light 
soil  leads  us  to  believe  them  best  suited  for  green 
manuring  or  for  hog  feeding.  Our  cows  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  them,  although  we  know  of  many 
dairymen  who  feed  them  both  green  and  as  hay.  Our 
advice  to  you  would  be  either  to  let  the  vines  die  on 
the  ground  and  plow  them  under  in  the  Spring,  or  to 
turn  the  hogs  into  the  peas,  and  let  them  eat  what 
they  will  of  them.  In  our  opinion,  hogs  would  be 
much  better  for  utilizing  them  in  this  way,  than  any 
other  stock. 

The  Value  of  a  Cover  Crop. 

F.  IF.  B.,  Brooksvale,  Conn. — Very  often  I  read  in  farm  papers 
that  we  must  keep  the  land  covered  through  the  Fall  and  Winter 
with  some  eroj)  such  as  rye,  Crimson  clover  or  something  else  in 
order  to  save  nitrogen,  etc.  I  have  in  mind  a  piece  of  highway 
that  had  been  used  at  least  l  0  years,  and  had  been  bare  of  all 
vegetation  during  all  that  time;  but  at  last,  the  road  must  be 
straightened,  as  it  was  very  crooked,  which  brought  a  part  of  it 
in  one  corner  of  a  neighbor’s  field.  He  plowed  it  and  used  it  for 
his  garden  spot,  without  putting  on  any  kind  of  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer.  This  was  about  15  years  ago.  Since  the  death  of  the 
owner,  it  has  been  kept  in  grass,  but  to-day  one  can  see  where 
the  old  road  went  across  the  field  by  a  better  yield  of  grass  than 
on  the  rest  of  the  field.  Where  did  his  garden  crop  or  any  of  his 
grass  crops  get  nitrogen  ?  He  always  had  good  crops  on  the  old 
roadbed. 

Ans. — We  do  not  see  that  this  is  any  argument 
against  the  advice  to  keep  land  covered  during  the 
Winter.  There  are  several  reasons  why  that  roadbed 
should  produce  well  when  put  under  cultivation.  It 
was  new  soil.  For  150  years,  nothing  had  been  taken 
from  it.  During  that  time,  it  must  have  received  con¬ 
siderable  fertility  from  the  droppings  of  passing  stock. 
Observe  any  part  of  a  country  road  and  you  will  see 
what  this  amounts  to  during  a  term  of  years.  Again, 
the  road  was  thoroughly  crushed  and  worked  and 


fined  by  passing  teams  and  stock.  In  the  course  of  a 
year,  this  would  amount  to  considerably  more  than 
the  usual  cultivation  given  ordinary  soil.  We  all  know 
how  such  constant  crushing  and  stirring  will  increase 
the  amount  of  available  fertility  in  soils.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  is  less  loss  of  fertility  by 
leaching  from  sod  lands  than  from  bare  ground.  Cul¬ 
tivation  during  the  Summer  sets  free  considerable 
nitrogen.  When  frost  kills  the  Summer  crops,  a  good 
share  of  this  nitrogen  must  pass  away  unless  living 
plants  are  at  hand  to  use  it.  That  is  why  we  advocate 
the  use  of  crops  that  will  grow  in  cold  weather  to  fol¬ 
low  those  that  die  at  frost. 

Cuthbert  Raspberries  in  a  Vermont  Winter. 

F.  H.,  Ludlow,  Vt. — How  should  Cuthbert  raspberries  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  Winter  in  this  latitude,  which  is  a  very  cold  one  ? 

Ans. — Cuthbert  raspberries  are  usually  perfectly 
hardy  at  Burlington,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would 
bs  killed  back  seriously  at  Ludlow,  unless  it  were 
under  exceptionally  unfavorable  conditions.  In  case 
protection  be  thought  necessary,  the  work  should  be 


A  PRUNING  HOOK  FOR  RASPBERRIES.  Fig.  302. 

begun  by  cleaning  out  the  old  dead  canes  and  burning 
them.  The  burning  is  important.  The  removal  of 
these  old  canes  is  most  easily  accomplished  with  the 
help  of  a  pruning  hook  made  of  an  old  file  inserted  in 
a  fork  handle,  as  at  Fig.  302.  The  remaining  canes 
may  be  bent  down  to  the  ground  and  covered  with 
pine  boughs,  or  weighted  with  stones  and  covered 
with  mulch.  Almost  any  sort  of  covering-  will  answer. 
In  fact,  if  the  canes  be  carefully  laid  down,  they  will 
usually  be  well  covered  and  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  snow.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

4  Talk  About  Tile  Drainage. 

H.  S.  IF,  Lysander,  N.  Y. — 1.  Will  tile  do  perfect  work  in  drain¬ 
ing,  when  placed  in  the  ditch  without  being  covered  with  small 
stones  or  coarse  gravel  ?  2.  On  good  hard  bottom,  are  horseshoe 
tile  reasonably  sure  to  stay  in  place  and  right  side  up?  Are 
they  as  good  as  round  tile  ?  3.  If  no  stones  are  used,  but  earth 
shoveled  right  on  the  tile,  in  sandy  soil,  but  which  has  good  hard 
bottom,  does  one  need  to  put  anything  over  the  joiuts  ?  If  so, 
what  and  how  ?  4.  Is  it  any  benefit  to  lay  the  tile  to  one  side  of 
the  ditch  to  make  them  firmer?  If  no  stones  are  used,  should 
one  put  straw  on  the  tile,  before  the  soil  is  thrown  in  ?  6.  How 
should  the  tile  be  laid  around  quite  a  sharp  bend  in  the  diteli  ? 
7.  Should  the  tile  be  placed  on  a  board  over  any  soft  place  found 
in  the  bottom  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

1.  Tile  when  properly  placed  in  a  ditch,  do  not  require 
a  covering  of  small  stones  or  gravel,  and  they  will  do 
better  work  if  the  regular  soil  is  used  for  covering. 
2.  Horseshoe  tile  are  not  as  good  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  as  round  tile.  While  they  would  be  reason¬ 
ably  sure  to  stay  in  place  if  properly  laid,  they  are 
Dot  as  efficient  as  round  tile.  The  reason  they  are 
not  as  efficient  is  shown  in  Fig.  303.  If  but  a  small 
stream  of  water  is  flowing,  it  spreads  out  over  the 
entire  flat  surface  of  the  horseshoe  tile,  and  there 
is  not  depth  enough  of  water  to  cause  the  removal  of 
silt  or  sediment  which  may  accumulate.  It  is  far 
more  difficult  to  lay  horseshoe  tile  and  do  good  work 
than  to  lay  round  tile.  If  the  round  tile  does  not 


ROUND  TILE.  Fig.  303.  HORSESHOE  TILE. 

make  a  tight  joint  with  its  neighbor,  it  may  be  turned 
until  a  place  is  found  where  the  joint  is  reasonably 
satisfactory.  If  the  horseshoe  tile  does  not  fit  with 
its  neighbor,  then  the  shovel  must  be  used  and  earth 
removed  or  filled  in  as  the  occasion  may  require.  If 
horseshoe  tile  are  used,  they  will  do  better  work  if 
they  are  laid  with  the  flat  side  up,  for  then  conditions 
as  to  the  flow  of  water  are  produced  which  are  more 
nearly  like  those  present  with  the  round  tile.  3.  When 
round  tile  are  laid,  it  is  well  to  lay  a  piece  of  common 
tarred  building  paper  over  the  joint  before  filling  in 
with  earth.  No  matter  how  tight  the  joint  is  made, 
there  is  always  a  slight  opening,  and  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  soil  may  pass  into  the  tile  and  obstruct  the 
passage.  After  the  tile  are  placed,  a  small  piece  of 
building  paper  laid  over  the  joint  just  before  replac¬ 
ing  the  earth  will  insure  against  obstruction.  4.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  place  the  tile  to  one  side  of  the  ditch 
to  make  it  more  firm  ;  indeed,  it  is  best  not  to  place 
it  to  one  side,  but  as  near  the  center  as  possible.  In 
opening  the  ditch  for  tiles,  it  is  well  to  remove  the 
soil  at  the  lower  part  of  the  ditch  with  a  narrow 
ditching  spade.  If  regular  ditching  tools  are  used,  a 
scoop  will  be  found  serviceable.  This  makes  a  slight 
groove  in  which  the  tile  will  lie  firmly.  5.  No  straw 


is  needed  over  the  tile.  If  the  building  paper  is  used 
as  before  described,  it  will  be  sufficient.  When  the 
ditch  is  filled,  the  first  earth  thrown  in  should  be 
carefully  placed  and  be  packed  evenly  on  both  sides 
of  the  tile.  No  stones  or  clods  should  be  thrown  in 
at  first,  but  fine  earth  should  be  used. 

6.  Quite  a  sharp  bend  in  a  tile  di-ain  should  be 
avoided  if  possible.  Everything  should  be  avoided 
which  will  tend  to  impede  the  flow  of  water.  If  it  is 
not  possible  to  avoid  the  sharp  bend,  then  curved  tile 
may  be  put  in  ;  these  will  carry  the  water  around  the 
bend  with  the  least  possible  friction.  Another 
method  which  has  been  extensively  used  where  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  change  the  direction  of  a  drain,  is  to  put  in  a  silt 
basin.  I  recommend  the  use  of  the  curved  tile  which 
can  be  purchased  of  any  dealer. 

7.  In  laying  tiles  over  quicksand,  it  is  frequently 
well  to  place  them  on  a  board  or  upon  pieces  of  sod 
laid  in  the  bottom.  I  recommend  that  H  S.  W.  pur¬ 
chase  a  little  book  entitled  Land  Drainage,  by  Miles. 
This  can  be  obtained  from  Tiie  R  N.-Y.  for  $1,  and 
will  give  much  valuable  information. 

Sawdust  for  Potting  Soil. 

O.  B.,  Jersey  City,  iV".  J. — I  need  woods  earth  or  leaf  mold,  but  I 
can’t  get  it.  Can  I  use  a  substitute,  prepared  sawdust  rotten 
with  liquid  manure  and  part  garden  soil?  Or  would  it  be  better 
to  u=e  leaves  out  of  the  woods,  one  layer,  and  sods  another  layer, 
mixed,  and  have  it  rotting  during  the  winter? 

Ans. — It  is  not  advisable  to  use  sawdust  as  suggested 
in  the  compost  heap,  there  being  but  little  nourish¬ 
ment  for  plants  in  such  a  soil.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  decaying  wood  furnishes  an  admirable  medium 
for  various  fungoid  growths,  and  on  this  account  is 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  placed  therein.  The  other  method  suggested, 
namely,  that  of  building  a  compost  heap  of  alternate 
layers  of  leaves  and  sod  is  much  the  better  plan,  and 
if  each  layer  of  leaves  be  given  a  thorough  wetting 
with  manure  water  before  being  covered  with  the  sod, 
the  decaying  of  the  leaves  will  be  hastened  and  the 
ultimate  value  of  the  compost  will  be  much  greater. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  leaves  of  oak  or  beech  trees 
are  considered  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  for  this 

purpose.  w.  u.  TAPLIN. 

Plants  Stored  in  the  Dark. 

.7.  B.,  Windham,  JV.  Y. — Is  there  another  edible,  besides  the 
mushroom,  that  will  thrive  in  the  dark?  I  have  large  spaces 
that  are  adapted  for  mushrooms,  and  the  question  has  arisen  ia 
my  mind  often  whether  they  can  be  utilized  for  any  other  pur 
pose,  either  vegetable  or  floral  ? 

Ans. — A  dark  place  in  which  the  temperature  is  un¬ 
der  control  could  be  temporarily  used  during  the 
Winter  for  the  storage  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  and 
Narcissus,  the  bulbs  of  which  should  be  planted  'n 
pots  or  boxes,  then  given  a  moderate  watering  and 
stored  in  a  cool  and  dark  place  until  some  root  growth 
had  been  made.  But  these  bulbs  would  have  to  be 
brought  out  into  the  light  before  the  shoots  were  far 
advanced,  or  the  growth  and  flowers  would  be  very 
weak.  There  is,  however,  much  competition  in  this 
line  of  business  now,  and  if  within  reach  of  a  good 
market,  we  w’ould  advise  J.  B.  to  devote  the  space 
to  mushrooms  instead,  the  latter  esculent  being  much 
more  likely  to  prove  profitable,  if  carefully  handled. 

“  Chickens  Fed  on  Sunflowers  ”  ! 

O.  C.  H.,  Mukanda,  III. — I  read  some  time  ago  of  a  Long  Island 
farmer  who  had  planted  40  acres  of  sunflowers,  and  in  connection 
had  3,000  chickens.  I  wish  to  get  his  address. 

Ans. — It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  such  farmer 
on  Long  Island  or  anywhere  else.  The  plan  is  absurd 
on  its  face.  The  story  is  one  of  the  ridiculous  -‘fakes” 
that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  daily  papers. 
Some  reporter  possibly  saw  a  small  patch  of  sunflowers 
growing,  and  some  enthusiastic  hen  man  filled  him  up 
with  a  great  story  about  what  might  be  done.  That 
is,  probably,  all  there  is  to  it.  The  scheme  of  feeding 
3,000  hens  on  40  acres  of  sunflower  seed  is  perfect  non¬ 
sense.  You  might  better  try  to  correspond  with  the 
man  in  the  moon  ! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Varieties  of  Blackberries. — E.  D.  R.,  Crooked  Creek,  Pa. — The 
Taylor  blackberry  has  greeu  wood.  Early  Cluster  is  an  excellent, 
first  early  variety.  We  can  also  recommend  Bangor. 

Setting  Cedar  Trees.— W.  \V.,  Milltowu,  New  Brunswick.— We 
much  prefer  ea  ly  Spring  for  setting  out  ce  iar  trees  for  hedges. 
Tnis  is  much  better  than  to  attempt  to  set  them  in  the  Fall. 

Covering  Grape  Seedlings.— W.  S.  G.,  Tompkinsvilie,  Pa. — All 
grape  seedlings  which  are  to  be  protected  through  the  Winter, 
should  be  covered  lightly  with  evergreen  boughs,  straw  or  light 
litter  of  any  kind.  Tne  canes  might  be  beut  over  aud  covered 
with  soil. 

Weevils  in  the  Granary. — W  S  ,  Ohio.— Weevils  and  all  other 
insects  may  be  destroyed  in  the  granary  by  the  use  of  carbon 
bisulphide.  The  granary  or  bin  should  be  made  as  tight  as 
possible,  and  the  bisulphide  poured  into  a  vessel  on  top  of  the 
grain.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  no  light  should  be  brought 
near  it.  It  volatilizes  rapidly,  and  as  it  is  heavier  than  air,  settles 
ail  through  the  grain. 

Smut  in  Wheat —Several  Subscribers.— The  common  way  of 
treating  seed  wheat  to  destroy  smut,  is  to  soak  it  in  a  solution 
of  bluestone  or  blue  vitriol;  six  pouuds  of  the  bluestone  are  dis¬ 
solved  in  four  gallons  of  hot  water.  This  is  put  in  a  barrel  with 
enough  more  water  added  to  make  20  gallons  The  seed  wheat  is 
put  in  a  loose  sack  and  dipped  into  this  solution,  aud  then  lifted 
out  so  as  to  drain  back  into  the  barrel.  Then  it  is  poured  on  the 
floor,  and  lightly  dusted  over  with  air-slaked  lime,  aud  thoroughly 
dried  before  sowing.  Another  plan  is  to  soak  the  wheat  in  water, 
at  a  temperature  of  131  degrees.  Tuis  water  must  not  be  below 
130  or  above  131,  which  leaves  but  a  narrow  margin,  aud  one 
difficult  for  farmers  to  be  sure  of. 
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YELLOW-WOOD  DISAPPOINTMENT. 


AVhile  planting1  the  Rural  Grounds  27 
years  ago,  we  sought  the  advice  of  those 
who,  from  experience,  might  well  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  what  they  were  giving 
advice  about.  Among  our  earliest  ac¬ 
quaintances  was  the  late  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  then  an  associate  editor  of 
Moore’s  Ruisal  Nhw-Yokkkr.  To  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  person,  we  are 
indebted  for  sound  advice  which,  in  the 
main,  guided  us  admirably  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  trees  and  shrubs  adapted  to  our 
grounds.  His  beautiful  place  was  scarce¬ 
ly  two  miles  away.  Thither  we  went 
on  all  occasions  when  we  wanted  instruc¬ 
tion  or  guidance.  The  central  tree  on 
his  rather  spacious  lawn  was  a  Yellow- 
wood — Cladrastis  tinctoria — the  Virgilia 
lutea  of  Michaux.  It  was  a  perfect 
specimen,  perfect  in  all  ways,  with  a 
beautiful  round  head  and  clean,  grayish 
bark.  We  decided  to  make  the  Yellow- 
wood  the  central  tree  of  our  front  lawn 
and,  for  20  years,  we  had  no  occasion  to 
regret  it.  It  finally  grew  to  be  rather 
large,  however,  for  the  extent  of  the 
lawn,  so  that  it  was  twice  necessary  to 
cut  it  back  with  some  severity.  The  tree 
is  now  dying,  and  will  be  removed  this 
Fall.  Our  readers  may  well  imagine 
that  we  regret  this  necessity,  since  the 
surrounding  trees,  shrubs  and  beds  were 
planted  and  laid  out  with  a  view  to  re¬ 
taining  this  as  the  central  figure. 

We  have  no  idea  what  injury  the  tree 
has  sustained,  except  that  it  could  not 
bear  cutting  back.  The  Fuller  tree  no 
longer  exists.  In  the  earlier  days,  this 
tree  was  so  fascinatingly  beautiful  that 
we  could  not  write  enough  in  its  favor. 
Perhaps  there  are  now  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  were  induced  to  plant  it ;  if  so, 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  as 
to  how  Ihe  trees  still  thrive. 

The  Yellow-wood  belongs  to  the  pea 
family.  There  are  from  7  to  11  leaflets, 
each  about  three  inches  long,  ovate  in 
shape,  and  of  a  bright  green  color.  The 
individual  flowers  are  nearly  an  inch  in 
length,  borne  during  the  Spring  in  pen¬ 
dulous  racemes,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Wistaria.  The  wood  is  of  a  light  yellow 
color,  hard  and  firm;  Mr.  Fuller  says: 
“  It  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  is  desir¬ 
able  for  all  kinds  of  mechanical  purposes 
where  a  fine,  hard  wood  is  required.  The 
roots  are  almost  as  tough  and  strong  as 
a  hempen  rope,  and  it  requires  a  sharp 
spade  to  cut  them  in  transplanting ”.  It 
is  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
but  it  is  nowhere  abundant.  It  is  prop¬ 
agated  very  readily  from  seeds,  which 
may  be  purchased  for  50  cents  an  ounce. 


NEW  TOMATOES. 

The  season  has  heen  so  unusual — so 
cold  and  late  during  the  early  part  and 
so  excessively  hot  and  humid  since — that 
our  reports  should  not  be  regarded  as 
conclusive  or  final. 

Burbank  Preserving. — This  is  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  Luther  Burbank,  introduced 
by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co  ,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  No  remarkable  claims  are 
made  for  this  newcomer.  The  catalogue 
states:  “The  fruits  are  borne  abund¬ 
antly  in  clusters,  they  are  of  the  bright¬ 
est  scarlet  color,  and  no  other  small 
tomato  is  of  such  rich,  sweet  flavor.”  We 
find  the  vines  very  dwarf,  leaves  dark 
green,  crinkled  and  blistered.  The  to¬ 
matoes,  which  are  nearly  one  inch  in 
diameter,  are  borne  in  little  clusters  of 
about  half  a  dozen.  The  variety  may 
have  some  value  for  preserving,  as  has 
the  so-called  strawberry  tomato. 

Dwarf  Golden  Champion. — This  is 
what  is  claimed  for  it  by  Mr.  Burpee: 
“In  dwarf,  compact  habit  of  growth, 
the  plant  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
favorite  Dwarf  Champion,  but  the  hand¬ 
some  fruits  are  of  a  beautiful  lemon 


color,  very  solid  and  of  unusually  fine 
flavor.”  At  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  vines 
are  dwarf,  the  tomatoes  regular,  of 
medium  size  and  of  a  yellow  color.  We 
do  not  kno  v  of  any  yellow  tomatoes  that 
are  popular,  either  for  home  use  or  for 
the  market.  Of  all  the  varieties  we  have 
tried,  we  should,  at  this  time,  prefer  the 
Lemon  Blush. 

Fordhook  Fancy  (Burpee). — It  is 
claimed  that  “  the  plant  is  so  compact 
and  erect  in  growth  that  it  requires  no 
stake,  hence  it  is  that  more  plants  can 
be  set  to  a  given  area  than  of  any  other 
variety,  making  it  easily  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  good  tomato  in  cultivation.”  We 
find  the  vines  dwarf,  leaves  much  crink¬ 
led,  tomatoes  of  only  medium  size,  ripen¬ 
ing  midseason. 

Freedom,  from  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
The  claim  is  made  that  its  value  “  lies 
not  only  in  the  actual  time  of  ripening 
its  first  fruit,  but  that  such  enormous 
quantities  of  fruit  can  be  gathered  while 
all  other  so-called  ‘  Earliest  ’  are  ripen¬ 
ing  only  a  few.”  We  find  the  tomatoes 
of  medium  size,  very  smooth,  orange  red. 
The  vines  are  prolific,  the  tomatoes  ripen 
well  around  the  stem,  flesh  solid  with 
comparatively  few  seeds.  We  may  not 
speak  definitely  as  to  its  season  of  ripen- 
ing. 

New  Combination. — Seeds  of  this  new 
variety  were  sent  out  by  Mr.  Burpee  for 
advance  trial.  It  lias  not  yet  been  of¬ 
fered  for  sale.  No  claims  are  made  for 
it.  As  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season,  we  have  failed  to 
notice  anything  remarkable  about  it. 

Miesse’s  Grand  New,  from  W.  H. 
Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Tomatoes 
smooth,  medium  size,  orange  red  color, 
medium  quality  ;  ripens  midseason. 

Never  before,  in  our  experience  of  up¬ 
wards  of  30  years,  have  the  Hackensack 
melons  grown  to  so  large  a  size  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season.  Some  of  them 
are  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  thickly 
netted,  and  looking  as  though  they  were 
of  the  first  quality  ;  they  are,  however, 
of  very  poor  quality.  A  melon  grower 
near  the  Rural  Grounds  said  to  the 
writer  a  few  daj's  ago,  “  We  cannot  sell 
them  at  any  price.”  This  is  an  encour¬ 
aging  sign.  The  demand  for  little  melons 
of  the  Emerald  Gem  type  is  rapidly 
growing,  the  quality  of  which  is  always 
first-rate.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  market,  but  it  appears  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  The  market  is  grow¬ 
ing  tired  of  California  peaches  and  of 
Kieffer  pears,  and  now  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  it  is  preferring  the  little  musk- 
melons  of  exquisite  quality  to  the  larger 
ones  of  inferior  quality . 

On  the  2nd  instant,  we  received  from 
Thomas  Bowman  &  Son,  Rochester  Star 
Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  pear 
borne  by  a  seedling  of  Clapp’s  Favorite. 
It  is  eight  years  ago  this  Fall  that  the 
seed  was  planted,  and  the  seedling  tree 
has  been  in  bearing  for  the  past  four 
years.  The  originator  says :  “  The 

thermometer  has  been  as  low  as  35  de¬ 
grees,  and  often  30  degrees  F.  below 
zero.  The  tree  is  without  a  blemish. 
As  for  the  pear,  1  think  it  is  more  profit¬ 
able  than  the  Flemish  Beauty,  as  the 
Flemish  Beauty  is  worthless  three  years 
out  of  five  here  (Ontario),  and  this  seed¬ 
ling  pear  has  done  well  every  year  since 
it  commenced  bearing.” 

The  pear  received  is  distinctly  pyri¬ 
form,  3}£  inches  from  the  stem  to  the 
calyx,  of  light  green  color,  closely 
sprinkled  with  dots  of  a  darker  green. 
The  flesh  is  white,  very  juicy,  buttery, 
sub-acid,  better  in  quality  than  Clapp's 
Favorite,  and  without  seeds.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  worthy  of  introduction. . . . 

According  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Graves,  of 
Perry,  O.,  it  would  seem  that,  whether 
the  pit  of  different  varieties  of  peaches 
cling  more  or  less  to  the  flesh  depends, 
in  a  measure,  upon  the  weather.  He 
finds  that  the  pits  of  his  seedling  peach 
cling  somewhat,  while  in  'previous  sea- 
(Contlnued  on  next  page.) 


Do  You 

Like  Boils 

If  you  do  not,  you  should  take  IIood> 
Sarsaparilla  and  it  will  purify  your  blood, 
cure  your  boils  and  keep  your  system 
free  from  the  poisons  which  cause  them. 
The  great  blood  purifjdng  power  of 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  constantly  being 
demonstrated  by  its  marvelous  cures. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  95 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  Sick  Headache.  25c. 

BRIDGEMAN’S 

CATALOGUE  OP 


POTASH. 

To  underfeed  and  overwork 
an  animal  is  not  economy.  It 
is  equally  unwise  to  treat  your 
soil  in  like  manner.  In  these 
days  of  small  profits  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  largest  crops 
from  the  least  number  of  acres. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by 
thorough  cultivation,  suitable 
rotation  and  proper  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Failures  occur  when- 


Bulbs  and  Seeds 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING , 

mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

37  East  I9th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


For  the  best  in  the  nursery  line,  both  in 

FRUITS  AND  ORNAMENTALS 

and  at  prices  to  suit  the  times,  consult 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  II,  Pain©8vllle,  Ohio. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Catalogues  free. 


IADAKI  Dl  IIMQ  PEARS  and  QUINCES,  $5  ¥UOO. 
JMlHN  rLUITIO  REACHES  &  CURRANTS,  $3. 
Cat.  Free.  RELIANCE  NUBBKRY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


TREES 


Prices  low.  Fall  catalogue  free. 
Established  1809.  160  acres. 

The  Geo.  a.  Sweet  Nursery  Co 
Box  1006,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PRESIDENT  WILDER. 


The  Prize  Currant. 
PLANTTHE  MONEY-MAKER. 

Plant  in  Autumn. 

t3f~  Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  I).  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ever  fertilizers  are  deficient  in 
Potash. 

If  you  want  to  learn  all  about  fertilizers,  their  com¬ 
position,  use  and  effect,  send  for  our  free  illustrated 
pamphlets  on  this  subject. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


HAIRY  YETCH, 

Also  called  Sand  Vetch. 

The  most  productive  and  nutritious  winter 
forage  plant  grown.  Fall  Catalogue  telling 
about  all  Seeds  and  Grain  for  fall  sowing 
mailed  to  any  one  interested  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  ^  RICHMOND,  VA. 


Primonn  Plnuor- LhOd  bu.  home-grown  Crimson 
UllllloUII  UIU  Vcl  Clover  Seed  for  Sale. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford.  Del. 


Dawson’s  Gold  Chaff  Seed  Wheat  for  Sale. 

Yle’rts  60  bushels  per  acre.  Price,  $1.25  per  bushel 
Bags  free.  J.  H.  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Caro,  Mich. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern  Wisconsin  grown.  Bovee,  Ohio  Jr.,  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh,  Carmans  and  Rurals.  Prices  low. 

Write  NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Wis. 


\A/ 1 1  n  E  D  Currant  best.  Six  strong  plants  by  mail, 
iVILULII  for  $1.  T.C.  KEV1TT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


Pot  Grown 
Strawberry  Plants 

will  bear  crop  next  season.  Fruit  trees, 
celery,  cabbage  plants,  etc. — everything 
in  the  nursery  line.  Send  your  address  for 
our  free  Summer  and  Autumn  catalogue. 


T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box—,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


PEACH 

APPLE 

PEAR 


T  r  e  e  S  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS.H.  BLACK, SON&CO., 

Village  Nurseries, 
U1GHTSTOIYN.  N.  J. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

$3  and  up  per  1.UU0.  Strawberry  Plants  cheap;  other 
Berry  Plants.  Turkeys,  %  Bronze,  Wild.  List  free. 

WM  CARSON  &  SON,  Rutland,  Ohio. 


I  1AIII  I  lnake  low  prices  on  Bismarck  Apple 
If  ILL  Trees  (genuine);  Iceberg  Blackberry 
(tine  plants);  Imp’d  Filbert  Nut  (new), and  a  general 
line  of  nursery  stock.  C.  J,.  YATES.  Rochester,  N.Y 


BISMARCK 

apple  we  believe  to  be  the  most  valuable  apple  for 
market  or  garden  that  has  ever  been  introduced. 
Hundreds  of  trees,  two  years  old,  full  of  fruit. 

C.  F.  MacNAIR  &  CO.,  Dausville,  N.  Y. 


REES  AND  PLANTS 


T"l 

New  amlchoice  varieties.  Blackberries,  Straw- 
berries, Millerand  l.oudon  Raspberries,  the  great 
market  reds,  Delaware  Peach,  Wickson  Plum.  We 

tare  you  money.  Catalog  free.  Myer  &  Son,  Brldgevlllc,  Del. 


M  Truk  Book 

WWlQUnl  Millions  of  market  sor 


free,  write  quick,— «  a  marvel  oi  We  PAY  I  KLIGli  I 


exact  orchard  information ;»  dne 
colored  plates  of  21  fruits,  IOC  photos, 
of  market  sorts  /My.  tV**t*9  cost  LESS,  yet 
old  &  new:  Ben  Davis,  Black  Ben  Da-  better  quality 

vis;  Elberta;  Red  June  Jap— EVERVTHiNC.  ■■  i»  ■  i"*-  ii  impoitibie. 


K  LOUISIANA,  MO. 
Stcrk,  Me. 
fleckpert,  111. 
DustHIs,  a.Y. 


E 


XTRA  FINE  PLANTS 

am  the  largest  grower  in  the  world. 


of  all  the  leading  and  standard  varieties  of 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries, 
Strawberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  etc.  Thie 
IS  MY  SPECIALTY  and  l 
All  stock  absolutely  dlseuse  free,  under  inspection  of  State  Kntomol- 
|oglst.  Introducer  of  the  PEARL  GOOSEBERRY  which  lit  addition  to  being  the  most  prolilieis  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  mildew.  Get  my  free  catalogue  before  ordering.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


BIG  RED  APPLES 


FOR  BUSINESS  ANI)  FOR  PROFIT.— Trees  for  an  acre  cost 
only  about  $4  or  |5,  planted  32x32,  and  good  trees  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Our  new  fall  catalogue  (free)  will  help  you  to  se,ect  the  best.  Varieties 
ure  arranged  by  a  new  plan  into  lists  adapted  to  different  sections 
through  assistance  and  approval  of  11.  E.  Van  Deman.  It  tells  about  the  new  Arkansas  Seedling  Apples; 
Oliver  (Senator),  Reagan  (Black  Ben  Davis),  Ozone,  Beach  (Apple  of  Commerce),  and  others;  five  for$l.  If 
you  are  interested  in  these  or  business  trees  of  any  kind,  our  little  hook  will  interest  and  aid  you.  Japan 

Burbank,  36  per  ioi  and  up.  Hale,  $8  per  100.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  New  York. 


BULBS  SEEDS  PLANTS 

||A|lf  is  the  time  to  plant  bulbs  for  winter  and  spring  flowering.  Now  is  the  time  to 
IlIBwV  seed  down  for  pasturage,  hay  or  lawn.  Now  is  the  time  to  procure  plants  for 
■■  home  adornment.  The  best  in  eacti  class  is  fully  described  in  our  magnifleen* 
AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  mailed  FREE  on  application. 

HENRY  A.  DREER  9  714  PHILADELPHIAfpioH  EET' 

High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 


POTATOES^ 
TRUCK 
CORN  | 
OATS 
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(continued.) 

sons,  the  pits  have  been  free.  He  no¬ 
tices  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Foster 
and  Crawford . 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bassettk,  of  Farmer,  N. 
Y.,  writes  as  follows  :  “  Your  theory 

that  the  ravages  of  the  Flea-beetle  are  a 
cause  of  the  potato  blight  must  be  a  little 
off  the  track.  My  Carman  No.  1  potatoes 
were  planted  on  an  old  Timothy  sod. 
They  came  up  finely,  without  a  sign  of 
Flea-beetles.  They  continued  bright 
and  clean  until  the  very  hot  and  wet 
weather  came  on,  soon  after  wheat  har¬ 
vest  ;  they  then  showed  signs  of  blight, 
and  it  has  been  spreading  ever  since. 
On  the  edge  of  this  field,  last  season,  I 
had  a  large  pile  of  manure  drawn  out 
to  rot ;  all  vegetation  was,  of  course, 
smothered  and  killed.  On  this  soil,  the 
potato  vines  are  green  and  fine.  Why 
should  this  part  be  exempt  from  blight.” 

We  cannot  answer  the  question,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  the  theory  that  the  other 
potatoes  were  not  sufficiently  fed.  Flea- 
beetles  at  the  Rural  Grounds  some  years 
are  so  numerous  that  the  vines  are 
weakened  and  die  in  consequence.  It 
would  seem  that,  when  so  weakened, 
blight  of  some  kind  hastens  their  death. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Potato  Contest,  about 
eight  years  ago,  several  varieties  were 
used,  all  of  them  strong,  healthy  growers 
in  previous  years.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  vines  were  but  little 
harmed  by  the  Flea-beetle,  and  there 
was  no  blight.  The  other  vines  were 
greatly  injured  by  the  Flea,  and  they 
blighted  so  early  that  the  entire  yield  of 
the  plot  was  so  much  reduced  that  it, 
fell  below  the  stipulated  requirement  of 
“  at  the  rate  of  750  bushels  per  acre” _ 

Crosby  Peaches,  1895,  from  Ilale. — 
Tree  15  feet  high,  spreading.  Regan 
ripening  August  25.  Most  of  the  peaches 
are  either  decayed  or  cracked  ;  the  qual¬ 
ity,  however,  is  very  good  indeed . 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Sick  Cow.— The  hot  weather  nearly  melted 
one  member  of  the  Hope  Farm  family — the  cow. 
A  combination  of  heat  and  too  many  green  apples 
about  used  her  up.  I  have  never  before  seen 
anything  like  a  case  of  sunstroke  in  cows,  but 
this  one  seemed  to  be  genuine.  We  do  not  pas¬ 
ture  our  stock  at  all.  They  are  mostly  fed  in  the 
barn  or  “staked  out”  for  a  while  each  day.  This 
cow  is  fresh  aud  is  giving  a  big  mess  of  milk. 
She  stood  cut  in  the  burning  sun  without  shade, 
and  finally  got  into  the  orchard  and  put  in  a  big 
meal  of  green  apples.  The  next  morning,  she 
was  about  as  sick  as  she  could  be.  She  could 
not  get  up  alone.  Her  hind  quarters  were  almost 
useless.  She  would  not  eat,  and  her  milk  was 
gone.  She  was  as  hot  as  a  stove.  We  treated  her 
as  we  would  a  person  so  affected— drenched  her 
head  and  body  with  cold  water,  and  tried  to  keep 
her  bowels  and  kidneys  open.  She  was  dull  and 
dumpy  for  three  days,  but  slowly  came  back  to 
her  milk.  You  may  say  that  some  tough-hided 
old  scrub  wouldn’t  have  minded  the  sun.  Possi¬ 
bly,  but  I  prefer  to  give  good  care  to  a  good  cow. 

Rough  on  the  Calf. — The  little  calf  was  two 
weeks  old,  and  we  were  feeding  her  on  whole 
milk.  When  the  cow  was  taken  sick,  we  hunted 
about  for  substitutes.  The  Madame  boiled  oat¬ 
meal  and  bran  till  it  was  as  thin  and  soft  as 
jelly.  Warm  skim-milk  with  an  egg  broken  in  it 
and  some  of  this  soft  boiled  grain  made  a  tine 
mess,  aud  the  calf  does  well  on  it.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  oatmeal  for  putting  growth  on  to  young 
stock,  but  it  must  be  fully  cooked  before  feeding. 
It  strikes  me  that  many  of  the  calves  farmers 
undertake  to  raise  never  have  a  fair  chance 
while  they  are  small.  Better  raise  fewer  calves 
and  give  them  a  fair  chance.  Another  thing— I 
intend  that  this  calf  shall  have  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise.  To  get  the  most  out  of  a  veal  calf,  we  keep 
him  tied  in  the  dark,  stuff  him  and  keep  him  as 
quiet  as  possible.  A  calf  intended  for  a  dairy 
cow,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  have  as  much  exer¬ 
cise  as  a  colt.  We  want  frame  rather  than  fat. 
You  might  say  that  she  will  milk  at  the  lungs 
aud  heart.  I  want  to  train  her  as  I  would  a 
traveling  horse.  Am  I  right — you  dairymen  ? 

Potato  Digging.— All  our  potatoes  this  year 
have  been  thrown  out  with  a  potato  digger  or 
plow.  It  amuses  me  to  hear  farmers  tell  how 
easy  it  is  to  use  one  of  these  diggers!  I  call  it 
about  the  hardest  job  I  ever  struck  to  hold  it  down 
in  the  furrow.  Is  it  harder  work  than  it  is  to  dig  by 
hand  ?  Well  now,  there  is  a  question  about  that. 
For  my  part,  I  don’t  think  that  there  is  much 
difference.  With  the  digger,  the  horses  do  a  good 
deal  of  it  for  you,  and  your  own  work  is  concen¬ 
trated,  as  you  might  say.  Hold  that  plow  as  it 
ought  to  be  held  for  about  four  hours,  and  you 


will  be  just  about  as  tired  as  you  would  if  you 
dug  with  fork  or  hoe  all  day. 

Selling  I’otatoes. — Practically  all  our  crop 
except  the  second-sized  tubers  has  been  sold.  The 
early  potatoes  sold  so  well  that  we  dug  and 
shipped  at  once.  We  feared  rot  in  the  late  ones, 
and  so  off  they  went.  Most  farmers  in  our  part 
of  the  country'  have  been  slow  to  dig.  As  a  result, 
there  has  been  little  competition  in  our  local 
markets,  and  we  have  made  good  prices.  I  believe 
it  pays  to  get  rid  of  a  crop  at  a  fair  price  rather 
than  to  try  to  hold  it.  We  have  about  40  barrels 
of  seconds  yet  to  dispose  of,  but  they  will  soon 
go.  Our  best  late  variety  this  year  has  been 
Rural  Blush.  This  old  timer  has  done  well — far 
better  than  we  expected.  I  have  just  had  <a  letter 
from  Wisconsin  reporting  about  60  per  cent  of  a 
crop,  and  a  wholesale  price  of  20  cents  a  bushel. 
The  starch  factories  will  start  about  September 
15,  and  will  pay  12  to  15  cents.  Here  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  seconds  at  50  cents  ! 

Cheaper  Sweet  Corn. — I  thought  I  recorded 
about  the  lowest  possible  price  for  sweet  corn 
last  week,  but  on  September  8,  we  sent  1,000  fine 
ears  to  New  York  that  brought  only  $2.80,  with 
all  charges  to  come  out  of  that.  It  actually  netted 
me  $1.42.  It  was  good  corn  too,  and  got  to  the 
city  in  good  season.  Similar  corn  hauled  to  Pat¬ 
erson  brought  about  50  cents  a  hundred.  While 
our  corn  sold  in  New  York  at  28  cents  a  hundred, 
retailers  were  getting  2  and  2 y%  cents  an  ear 
when  sold  in  small  lots  as  most  of  it  is.  We  retail 
at  15  cents  a  dozen.  The  margin  between  the 
farmer’s  price  and  what  the  consumers  must  pay 
is  something  awful.  Last  week  I  spoke  of  a  ship 
ineut  of  1,000  ears  of  corn  that  finally  sold  for 
$3.  The  returns  to  me,  after  paying  freight, 
cartage  aud  commission,  were  just  72  cents  ! 

Direct  Dealing.— Farmers  back  in  the  hills 
cannot  understand  why  we  who  live  near  the 
great  towns  and  cities  do  not  deal  directly  with 
the  grocers  and  inarketmen  and  thus  save  half  a 
dozen  handlers.  We  have  tried  that  this  year 
and  it  has  worked  pretty  well  as  far  as  it  went 
In  a  small  town  you  cannot  deal  with  more  than 
three  houses  successfully.  If  your  stuff  is  first- 
class,  it  pays  to  give  one  or  two  men  a  monopoly 
of  it.  If  all  sell  it,  there  is  no  novelty  about  your 
produce,  and  nothing  to  talk  about.  It  is  too 
common.  Our  market  to wn  is  long  and  narrow, 
and  a  grocer  at  one  end  does  not  object  to  having 
a  market  man  a  mile  away  from  him  handle  our 
goods.  In  New  York  the  dealers  prefer,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  buy  of  the  great  gardeners  who  can 
supply  everything  they  need.  The  average  faru  er 
can  only  take  one  or  two  things  on  his  wagon, 
for  corn  or  melons  or  tomatoes  will  nearly  fill 
him  up  at  one  time.  A  dealer  will  not  care  to 
buy  melons  of  one  man,  corn  of  another,  potatoes 
of  another,  anti  so  on.  It  would  not  pay  to  bother 
in  that  way,  when  he  can  drive  to  a  commission 
man  and  make  one  job  of  the  whole  thing,  or  en¬ 
gage  some  of  the  great  gardeners  to  deliver  a 
regular  supply  everyday.  One  thing  that  hurts 
farmers  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  keep  their 
agreements.  Our  dealers  say  that  farmers  often 
promise  to  be  on  hand  at  a  certain  day  with  cer¬ 
tain  goods.  They  never  show  up  till  a  day  or  two 
later.  The  dealer  cannot  get  the  goods  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  sell,  and  thus  loses  sales  aud  customers. 
The  commission  man  is  always  on  hand,  and  the 
dealer  knows  just  where  to  find  him. 

Running  Down  Hill.— Water  will  do  this  if 
you  fail  to  head  it  off,  aud  so  will  land.  About 
20  years  ago,  Mr.  Henry  Stewart  had  a  farm 
situated  about  l‘A  mile  from  Hope  Farm.  Mr. 
Stewart  started  in  to  demonstrate  the  possi’ili- 
ties  of  green  manure  and  chemicals  on  the  light 
soils  of  this  region,  and  he  succeeded.  He  pro¬ 
duced  crops  of  corn  that  are  still  talked  about.  I 
walked  over  that  farm  the  other  day,  and  found 
on  the  fields  where  that  magnificent  corn  was 
grown  in  former  years,  a  little  sickly  crop  that 
would  hardly  pay  for  the  cultivating.  It  made 
me  think  how  rapidly  soil  will  lose  its  productive 
power  through  neglect.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will 
lose  its  strength,  because  that  soil  is  about  as 
strong  as  ever.  It  loses  its  capacity  just  as  a  body 
of  workmen  deprived  of  skilled  leadership  and 
direction  lose  their  power  to  accomplish  results 
—though  just  as  strong  as  ever.  u.  w.  c. 


JFR0M  MAKER 
TO  US 

lDIRECT 

WHOLESALE® 


Buy  at 

Wholesaler 


Wo  manufacture  a  full  line  of  latest 
style  Surreys,  Buggies,  l’lmetuim 
ami  Spring  W agon*,  each  the  best 
of  its  kind,  whicli 

I  we  sell  fo  you  direct 

at  wholesale  prices . 

You  get  fresh  goods  and  savo  from  25  to 
40%  in  tlie  transaction.  That  represents 
the  agent’s  profit.  You  might  just  as  well 
have  it  yourself.  Wo  sell  also  “Goshen” 
Bicycles,  Hewing  Machines,  llurucss, 

i  Vehicles  F.  O.  B.  care  at  Goshen,  Ind. 

f  pr  Kan.  City,  Mo.,  to  suit  purchaser  i)on’t 
buy  until  you  get  our  free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  All  prices  are  marked  in  plain  figures. 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO. 

13,  New  Street,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

A'«m.  City  Warcrocrma  and  Office,  1S03  If.  nth  St. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
liusbuign. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pitisburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBER8 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

r  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN  ( 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

80UTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


1  St.  Louis. 
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OTWITHSTANDING  the  extrava¬ 
gant  assertions  of  the  manufacturers 
making  White  Lead  by  quick  pro1 
cess,  comparative  painting  tests,  carefully 
and  honestly  made,  show  that  Pure  White 
Lead  made  by  the  “old  Dutch  process” 
will  cover  more  surface  and  cover  it  better 
than  White  Lead  made  by  .the  quick  or  so- 
called  “  up-to-date  ”  process. 

F"^  r\  rj  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
£  1C  iq  If  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 


J0HN  T.  LEWI8  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY  ,  , 

Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  LotiisvilU. 

National  Lead  Co.,  zoo  William  St.,  New  York. 


able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paiut. 


DOING 

DOUBLE  WORK . 

With  an  ordinary  high  wheeled,  narrow-tired  wagon,  on  the  average 
country  road  a  man  with  a  single  team  of  horses  can  haul  a 
load  of  a  ton  or  a  ton  aud  a  half  of  produce.  When  an 

...ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON... 

equipped  with  our  Low  Steel  Wheels,  with  Wide  Tires  is  used,  the  load 
may  be  increased  to  two  or  three  tons,  and  it  will  be  drawn  more  easily  by  the 
same  team  for  the  same  driver.  Just  stop  and  figure  up  the  profit  of  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  working  capacity  of  both  man  and  team.  It  will  amount  to 
a  snug  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year.  ELECTRIC  LOW  STEEL 
WHEELS  FIT  ANY  WAGON  and  last  indefinitely.  Our  free 
book,  “Farm  Savings”  contains  much  of  value.  Send  lor  it. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO \ 


Box  8B,  Quincy,  Ills. 


HAUL  YOUR  CORNSTALKS 

on  our  Low  Down, 
Broad  Tiro,  Wide  Plat¬ 
form,  Ifaudy  Wagon 
with  wheels  that  turn 
under  the  load.  It  is 
easy  draft,  easy  to  load, 
never  breaks  down  or 
upsets.  Best,  handiest, 
strongest  wagon  for  all  farm  pur¬ 
poses.  The  only  low  down  wagon 
adopted,  by  U.  S.  Government  for 
hauling  war  supplies.  Wewantone 
live  farmer  as  our  agent,  in  every  county. 
W’rito  for  terms  and  descriptive  circulars,  free. 

FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON  CO..  Saginaw.  Mich. 


We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of..  ^  Lvt  1 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  M<*ial  Wheel  Co  ,  Havana,  III. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE 

Makes 
Fence  that 
Up.”  Cannot 
i  Get  his  1896  catalogue, 
tells  all  about  The  Be8t 
a  Farm  Fence  Made. 

|  W,  J.  ADAM,  Jo 
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FENCE  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

Steel  Gates,  Posts  ami  Kail.  Cabled  Field  and  ling 
Fence  with  or  without  lower  cubic  barbed.  Cabled 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Babbit  Fence. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  31 5  High  St.,  DE  KALB.  ILL. 


GALVANIZED 

STEEL  TANKS, 

Built  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes  for  the  Farm, 
Dairy.  Creamery  and 
Manufacturing  Plant. 
Large  sizes  for  storage 
of  water  or  oil,  can  be 
shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  your  order  for 
what  you  want,  or  write 
for  catalogue. 

AMKK1CAN 
STKEL  TANK  CO., 
Misuawaka,  Ini». 


Galvan - 
I  zed 
•  Steel 


Self-olllng, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
i  to  be  the  most ' 
powerful  and 
lurablo  made. 

I  Wo  have  every-' 
’thing  the  farmer  < 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tsnks  and 
Pumps, 

>  Gutters,  Grinders ,  1 
Shelters,  etc . 


UMPINC  MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfgm  Com 

27  Fargo  JP. _ BATAVIA,  ILL. 


DOWER  AND 
TUMI 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

will  be  followed  by  prosperous  peace.  Fix  no  the 
old  farm.  You'll  need  some  new  fence.  The 
Page  now  sells  at  pence  prices. 

PAGE  WOVEN  W1KK  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Midi. 


Pasture  for  Elephants 


NOT  A  CP  Oh. 


does  not  Interest  the 
average  farmer  so 
much  as 

Pasture  for 
Hogs.... 

lYe  have 
the  right 
Fence 

to  hold  the  porker  or 
any  other  stock. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian.  Mich. 


.WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

| MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
| DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
!  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
^AOOHESS  WILLIAMS  BROS. ITHACA. N.Y. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor- in -Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 
Frank  H.  Valentine,  I  . 

Mbs.  E.  T.  Rotle,  ^  Associate  Editors. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 Vi  marks,  or  10V4  franc3. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1898. 


Commissioner  Evans,  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  says 
that  quite  a  business  is  done  in  pawning-  vouchers  or 
certificates  of  pensions.  Shylocks  will  take  these 
papers  from  needy  pensioners  and  advance  the  money — 
charging  from  5  to  f>0  per  cent  interest  per  month  and 
collecting  the  pension  when  due.  The  danger  to  the 
Government  is  that  these  money-lending  rascals,  hav¬ 
ing  secured  the  vouchers,  will  continue  to  draw  the 
money,  even  after  the  pensioner  is  dead.  Some  law  or 
rule  must  be  made  to  crush  these  rascals  out.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  Government  is  still  pay¬ 
ing  pensions  to  12  women — daughters  and  widows  of 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  ! 

e 

In  most  of  the  New  England  States,  a  new  political 
question  has  arisen.  Three  or  four  great  railroad  sys¬ 
tems  have  secured  a  practical  monopoly  of  freight 
and  passenger  traffic.  It  is  charged  that  these  great 
corporations  own  or  control  members  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  railroad  commissioners  and  whatever  else  is 
needed  to  keep  their  monopoly.  Now  a  rival  has  come 
in  the  shape  of  electric  roads,  which  can  run  parallel 
with  the  steam  roads  and  carry  local  freight  and  pas¬ 
sengers  cheaper.  The  steam  roads  see  in  this  com¬ 
petition  the  end  of  their  monopoly,  and  the  end  of 
high  rates  of  service  and  of  large  dividends.  The 
fight  against  electric  roads  is  of  more  importance  to 
them  than  almost  any  national  issue  could  be.  In  New 
Hampshire  especially  just  now,  this  issue  is  at  the 
front.  It  is  said  that  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
will  spend  millions  rather  than  permit  the  electric 
roads  to  carry  passengers  and  freight  in  opposition 
to  them.  Such  farmers  as  New  Hampshire  boasted 
50  years  ago  would  never  have  permitted  this. 
What  is  the  present  generation  doing  ? 

© 

When  found  that  March  morning,  the  young  calf 
was  nearly  frozen,  but,  with  the  help  of  Bob,  Farmer 
B.’s  12-year-old  boy,  it  stood  up,  took  a  few  swallows 
of  milk,  picked  up  courage,  and  concluded  not  to  die. 
Bob  took  an  interest  in  the  calf.  Good  care  and  lib¬ 
eral  feeding  put  a  XXX  trademark  on  it,  just  as  this 
combination  will  similarly  mark  almost  any  animal 
or  farm.  At  five  months  old,  it  was  the  finest  heifer 
in  the  neighborhood.  Its  appetite  threatened  the 
pigs  with  a  milk  famine,  and  its  b-a-a-r-r  suggested 
anything  but  quick  consumption.  Bob’s  heart  was 
set  on  keeping  it  for  a  cow,  and  his  father  half  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  so.  In  the  little  pasture  beside  the  road,  it 
was  noticed  by  all  who  passed  by.  A  stranger  stopped 
one  day  and,  after  some  dickering,  offered  a  fancy 
price  for  the  young  heifer.  Farmer  B.  took  it,  was 
pleased  with  the  bargain,  gave  Bob  a  dollar  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  let  him  go  fishing  the  next  Saturday.  Bob  felt 
hurt.  He  wanted  the  calf  more  than  the  money  or 
the  fishing  trip.  It  seemed  cold-hearted  and  cruel  to 
sell  the  very  thing  he  was  most  interested  in.  Boys 
are  peculiar.  They  are  not  specially  grateful.  They 
look  at  things  in  a  one-sided  and  unreasonable  way, 
and  often  get  foo'ish  prejudices  that  require  years  to 
break  down.  The  farmer  meant  well.  He  saw  the 
good  bargain,  but  not  Bob’s  zero  feeling  toward  the 
fa^rn.  A  few  more  such  incidents  made  the  farm  to 
him  the  one  place  where  you  could  not  have  what  you 
wanted,  and  why  should  he  want  to  stay  there  ?  A 
calf,  a  lamb,  an  experimental  potato  patch,  a  fish 
pond,  or,  in  fact,  anything  within  reason  is  good 
property,  if,  with  it,  the  boy’s  interest  in  the  farm  can 
be  kept.  Gratify  every  whim  ?  Of  course  not,  but 
study  the  boy,  use  a  little  tact  and  patience  ;  don't  let 
him  get  soured.  If  possible,  tide  him  safely  over  this 
notional  and  freakish  part  of  his  life.  It  will  pay. 
If,  after  a  time,  he  wishes  to  take  up  some  other  busi¬ 


ness,  let  him  look  back  on  the  farm  as  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  spot  on  earth,  and  not  a  place  to  be  shunned. 

© 

Accounts  have  been  published  of  a  disgraceful  scene 
at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.,  where  R.  R.  Wright,  a  recently 
appointed  paymaster,  was  threatened  with  lynching. 
Mr.  Wright’s  crime  is  that  he  is  a  colored  man,  and 
the  men  of  the  Second  North  Carolina  and  Third  Texas 
regiments  insulted  him  outrageously,  a  corporal  of  the 
Third  Texas  refusing  to  accept  his  pay,  and  denounc¬ 
ing  the  paymaster,  his  superior  officer,  in  scathing 
terms.  The  disturbance  became  so  serious  that  the 
paymaster  was  obliged  to  leave  the  camp.  It  would 
be  well  to  remind  these  lawless  soldiers  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Cuban  insurgents,  for  whose  liberty 
they  profess  willingness  to  fight,  are  colored  ;  the 
Kanakas  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  now  adopted  into 
our  national  family,  are  colored,  and  our  friends  the 
Filipinos  may,  also,  be  described  as  colored.  If  we  are 
to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality  in  our 
new  dependencies  by  drawing  a  rigid  color  line,  we 
shall  at  once  arouse  doubts  of  our  sincerity.  The 
problem  of  our  new  imperialism  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  future  of  the  dark  races. 

© 

The  thrashing  machine  which  traveled  from  farm 
to  farm,  eating  up  the  strawstacks  and  leaving  the 
grain  in  the  bins,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  idea  of  coopera¬ 
tive  work  among  farmers.  The  wood-sawing  outfit 
goes  from  house  to  house  and  cuts  up  the  season's 
wood  in  a  few  hours.  The  ensilage  cutter  goes  the 
rounds  and  fills  a  dozen  silos.  The  potato  planter, 
the  steam  spray  pump,  the  haying  outfit,  all  pass 
from  farm  to  farm.  The  farmer  with  a  few  acres 
could  not  afford  to  buy  the  expensive  machinery 
which  is  designed  for  wholesale  operations,  but  he, 
with  a  dozen  others,  can  provide  acres  enough  to 
make  the  tool  pay  its  way.  The  latest  scheme  of  this 
sort  is  found  in  California,  where  movable  irrigating 
outfits — pump  and  power — are  moved  from  orchard  to 
orchard  or  from  farm  to  farm  as  required.  Now  if 
farmers  can  combine  in  this  way,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
they  cannot  go  a  step  further  and  combine  for  buying 
and  selling.  There  are  many  wholesale  firms  who 
would  be  glad  to  sell  goods  to  companies  of  farmers 
at  wholesale  rates.  It  often  happens  that  the  worst 
middleman  we  have  is  the  prejudice  or  distrust  that 
comes  between  neighbors  and  will  not  let  them  unite 
for  business. 

© 

One  of  the  sad  features  of  our  late  war  is  the  dis¬ 
credit  cast  upon  the  great  American  pie.  As  a  people, 
we  have  always  regarded  this  national  luxury  with 
loyal  enthusiasm,  whether  the  rich  -  hued,  spicy 
pumpkin  pie  of  New  England,  the  composite  and 
mysterious  mince,  or  the  democratic  apple.  Our 
soldiers,  while  in  Cuba,  hungered  for  pie,  just  as 
the  children  of  Israel  looked  back  upon  the  leeks  and 
the  onions  of  Egypt,  and  their  first  proceeding,  upon 
returning  to  home  shores,  was  to  make  a  stampede 
for  this  toothsome,  but  demoralizing  viand.  For  the 
doctors  of  high  degree  assert  that  pie  and  similar 
“  soft  stuff  ”  work  havoc  with  a  soldier’s  health,  and 
that  a  digestion  that  defies  the  assaults  of  rancid 
bacon  and  moldy  hardtack,  gives  out  utterly  when 
insulted  with  pastry  and  ginger  ale.  Typhoid  patients, 
whose  food  should  have  been  liquid  only,  insisted 
upon  pie,  though  we  can  hardly  blame  them  for  this 
at  places  where  they  were  being  fed  upon  pork  and 
hardtack.  Where  it  was  possible  to  regulate  the  diet, 
pie  was  severely  frowned  upon  by  the  authorities,  and 
it  would  appear  that  an  anti-pie  movement  is  spread¬ 
ing.  The  connection  between  the  spread  of  imperial¬ 
ism  and  the  downfall  of  pie  is  definite  though 
undeveloped. 

© 

We  are  now  informed  that  the  President  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  shall  be  investi¬ 
gated  by  a  commission  appointed  by  him.  But  it  is  to 
be  some  of  the  subordinates  who  are  to  be  investi¬ 
gated,  while  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  these  subordinates  will  go  unquestioned. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many,  many  transactions  of 
recent  months  should  be  investigated.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  so 
much  blundering  incompetency  and  inefficiency  were 
crowded  into  the  same  space  of  time.  These  are  alto¬ 
gether  too  mild  terms  by  which  to  characterize  these 
shortcomings,  for  the  results  have  been  untold  sick¬ 
ness,  suffering  and  misery,  and  needless  death  to 
thousands.  The  country  should  know,  and  is  entitled 
to  know,  why  men  without  the  least  experience  or 
training  to  fit  them  for  responsible  positions,  were 
appointed  to  those  positions.  It  has  a  right  to  know 
why  the  cheap  uniforms  in  which  our  soldiers  were 
clothed,  were  purchased  at  double  or  triple  their 
value.  It  should  insist  upon  knowing  why  our  troops 
suffered  and  died  from  lack  of  food  and  medical  sup¬ 


plies  when  those  supplies  lacked  only  efficient 
distribution  to  make  them  available.  It  should 
know  why  the  medical  department  is  so  hampered 
by  red  tape  that  its  efficiency  was  seriously 
crippled.  It  should  know  why  the  railroad  that 
has,  probably,  profited  more  largely  in  proportion 
to  its  value,  by  this  war  than  any  other,  has  been 
allowed  to  violate  its  obligations  and  agreements 
at  will,  and  has  treated  our  sick  and  weakened  sol¬ 
diers  like  cattle.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
been  ready,  willing  and  anxious  to  give  our  soldiers 
all  they  needed,  and  more  ;  yet  they  have  suffered  and 
died  by  the  hundreds.  The  people  of  this  country  do 
not  believe  in  the  doctrine  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong.  They  demand  that  those  high  in  authority 
shall  give  a  true  accounting  of  their  stewardship,  and 
that  the  responsibility  be  placed  where  it  belongs. 

© 

It  was  especially  easy  for  the  despicable  assassin, 
Lucchesi,  to  murder  the  Empress  of  Austria,  because 
his  victim,  fond  of  active  outdoor  life,  was  accustomed 
to  go  about  on  foot  or  on  horseback  without  military  or 
police  protection,  and  this  crime  exhibits  fully  the 
principles  actuating  men  of  his  political  belief.  Their 
aim  is  not  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  body  politic, 
or  to  set  an  example  of  clean  and  honest  living  to 
those  in  their  own  station,  but  to  terrorize  and  remove 
all  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  without  any  idea  of 
substituting  a  better  order  for  that  they  would  destroy. 
Envy,  hatred  and  malice,  together  with  an  insane 
craze  for  notoriety,  appear  to  be  their  leading  charac¬ 
teristics.  Lucchesi’s  crime  released  a  sorrow-laden 
woman  of  blameless  life,  whose  happiest  hours  were 
spent  far  from  courts  and  cities,  among  the  plain 
people  of  the  country.  No  political  benefit  can  accrue 
from  the  crime,  and  its  only  effect  will  be  to  cause  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  anarchists,  all  over  Europe. 
Whatever  our  personal  opinions  may  be,  concerning 
hereditary  rulers,  every  good  American  feels  that 
wrongs  are  not  righted  by  assassination,  and  that 
justice  must  be  swiftly  executed  upon  the  debased 
creature  who  slew  this  unprotected  woman  with  his 
coward's  blow. 

& 

BREVITIES. 

She  churned  and  churned,  that  weary  little  maid. 

Inside  the  kitchen  through  the  long  forenoon; 

The  sun  crept  slowly  on,  and  drove  the  shade 
From  off  the  doorstep.  “  Is  it  coming  soon  ?  ” 

Said  father  as  he  came  in  from  the  road. 

He  lifted  up  the  cover.  “  Why,  see  here — 

I  didn’t  think  you  carried  such  a  load  ; 

You’ve  got  your  churn  too  full,  my  little  dear. 

Your  dasher  can’t  stir  up  the  cream  at  all ; 

Pour  part  of  it  right  out  and  start  again. 

Don’t  worry  if  your  job  does  seem  so  small, 

Just  move  your  dasher  !  ” 

Half  the  grief  and  pain, 

The  disappointment  that  weighs  down  our  lives — 

The  dead  ambitions  and  regrets  that  burn, 

Come  to  the  foolish  one  who  toils  and  strives, 

Yet  wastes  his  strength  with  too  much  in  his  churn. 


True  stories  are  fact  ery  goods. 

Does  your  miller  run  a  steal  mill  ? 

The  “  sand  ”  pair— pluck  and  grit. 

Lots  of  food  for  reflection  in  the  first  frost. 

Cob  meal — have  you  ever  known  it  to  injure  hogs  ? 

Be  careful  what  tools  you  select  for  raising  your  ideal. 

A  deed  of  blood — buying  a  purebred  “  head  of  the  herd.” 

The  best  lawn  will  have  but  one  grass  in  it— Blue  grass. 

What  has  become  of  the  outcry  against  the  English  sparrow'  ? 

Raspberries  and  currants  jammed  together  make  fine  preserve. 

Don’t  let  the  by-products  get  by  and  become  good-bye  products. 

Paper  that  fully  equals  the  gold  dollar  in  value — The  R.  N.-Y. 

A  case  for  a  pen  shun — when  some  stranger  asks  you  to  sign  a 
contract. 

The  United  States  War  Department  is  troubled  with  tape  worm 
— red  tape. 

Find  a  question  upon  which  all  agree— and  what  does  it 
amount  to  ? 

“  Acid  rock  ” !  The  little  girl  forced  to  rock  the  baby  while  her 
mates  are  at  play. 

No  man  buys  character  with  money  unless  he  give  the  money 
away  at  a  sacrifice. 

Do  you  find  any  place  like  home?  If  so,  you  have  probably 
failed  in  your  home  duties. 

Those  who  feed  corn-and-cob  meal  are  using  more  wheat  bran 
with  it.  This  is  good  policy. 

One  of  our  agents  in  Massachusetts  had  driven  his  wheel  568 
miles  after  subscribers  at  last  accounts. 

Farming  needs  capital.  Some  farmers  think  they  can  get 
creditors  to  accept  the  capital  I  for  money.  No  go. 

We  find  people  afraid  to  sow  seed  of  Awnless  Brorne  grass  for 
fear  it  will  spread  like  Crab  or  Quack.  Who  can  give  the  facts  ? 

On  page  656  a  reader  asks  if  grass  has  the  sense  of  smell.  We 
often  meet  farmers  w'ho  think  certain  plants  possess  one  or  more 
of  the  animal  senses. 

If  the  ensilage  corn  is  frosted  get  it  into  the  silo  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  stalks  will  be  dry  and  hard.  As  they  are  cut  into 
the  silo  use  plenty  of  water  with  them. 

Sulphuric  acid  may  vary  in  its  strength,  and  thus  produce 
errors  in  showing  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk.  That  does  not  show 
that  the  Babcock  test  is  all  wrong.  A  short  pound  weight  might 
make  the  scales  lie,  but  that  would  not  prove  the  system  of 
weights  and  measures  all  wrong. 
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CLOVER,  COW  PEAS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

A  NEW  MEMBER  OF  THE  FIRM. 

Experience  in  Chestnut  Culture. 

Part  III. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  on  Mr.  Killen’s 
place  is  the  experiment  with  improved  chestnuts. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has,  in  former  years,  told  about  these 
chestnuts,  and  printed  pictures  of  several  of  the  best 
of  them.  Mr.  Killen  firmly  believes  in  the  future  of 
this  nut.  When  asked  why  he  considered  Delaware 
especially  adapted  to  its  culture,  he  said  : 

“  This  section  has  a  light  sandy  soil  with  a  red  clay 
subsoil,  in  which  the  chestnut  grows  rapidly.  There 
are  no  forests  of  native  chestnuts  here,  therefore  we 
are  less  likely  to  be  troubled  by  insects  which  are  its 
natural  enemies.” 

“  When  did  you  start  your  experiments  ?  ” 

“  About  12  years  ago  I  planted  one  bushel  of  native 
chestnuts  (American  sweet).  A  large  number  of  these 
seedling  trees  were  grafted  to  such  varieties  as  Para¬ 
gon,  Ridgely,  Numbo  and  others  of  the  same  class.” 

“  Where  were  these  little  trees  grafted  ?  ” 

“  Some  were  grafted  in  the  nursery  row,  while 
others  were  first  transplanted  and  afterwards  top 
grafted.” 

“  How  about  the  Japan  seedlings  ?  ” 

“  I  set  my  first  10  years  ago — a  lot  of  little  trees  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  premium — and  other  lots  were  set  later. 
Among  the  very  first  were  Extra  Early,  Killen  and 
Felton,  which  have  been  pictured  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
have  also  planted  nuts  of  these  varieties,  and  many  of 
these  seedlings  are  bearing  this  year  for  the  first.” 

“  What  have  you  used  as  stocks  for  grafting  ?  ” 

“  Native  seedlings,  Ridgely  and  Paragon.  Some  of 
these  have  been  left  without  grafting,  and  have  given 
some  fine  nuts.  Last  Spring,  we  bought  2,500  native 
seedlings  from  Ohio,  to  use  as  stocks  for  our  best 
Japans.” 

“  How  did  the  grafting  succeed  ?  ” 

“  We  root-grafted  these,  but  only  a  few  grew  prop¬ 
erly.  Those  that  failed  can  be  used  the  coming  Spring 
as  stocks,  for  they  sprout  up  from  the  root,  and  make  a 
fair  growth.” 

“  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  graft  the  chestnut  ?  ” 

“  The  past  season  seems  to  have  been  an  1  off  year’ 
for  grafts.  In  some  years,  almost  every  top-graft 
seems  to  grow  well.  I  have  never  had  much  success 
in  budding  the  chestnut,  though  I  have  had  a  small 
per  cent  of  buds  to  grow.  Still,  I  see  no  reason  why 
buds  should  not  succeed  if  the  proper  conditions  are 
met.” 

“  What  do  you  want  to  obtain  in  a  desirable 
chestnut  ?” 

“  For  profit,  I  consider  that  earliness,  size  and 
quality  are  the  principal  points  required.  In  our 
Extra  Early  nut,  we  have  these  three  points  combined. 
With  us,  the  first  nuts  of  this  variety  were  bursting 
the  burrs  on  August  31.  On  September  8,  the  nuts 
•  were  showing  plainly,  three  and  five  fine  nuts  to  the 
burr.” 

“  What  about  Killen  and  Felton  ?  ” 

“  Both  are  noted  for  quality,  although  they  are  con¬ 
siderably  later  than  the  Extra  Early.  But  the  Killen 
is  a  very  much  larger  nut.  Specimens  of  it  have  been 
measured  that  were  6X  inches  in  circumference.  I 
wish  to  say,  however,  that  the  original  tree  of 
the  Killen  is  almost  dead.  Borers  seem  to  have 
killed  it,  and  we  have  only  seven  young  trees  grafted 
from  it.” 

“You  say  that  you  have  used  both  Japan  and  native 
seedlings  as  stocks  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  have  used  both  as  stocks  for  the  Japan 
variety,  and  can  find  no  material  difference  in  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  union.  The  American  seems  to  be  fully 
equal  to  the  Japan  as  a  stock.” 

“  Of  all  European  types  of  chestnuts,  which  do  you 
prefer  ? ” 

“The  Paragon  surpasses  all  others  in  productive¬ 
ness,  and  is  certainly  equal  in  quality  to  any  of  that 
type  that  I  have  ever  tried.  A  number  of  Extra 
Early,  Japan  and  Paragon,  set  last  Spring,  now  have 
burrs,  and  seem  likely  to  mature  their  nuts.  These 
trees  were  only  about  three  feet  high  when  set.  I 
have  had  no  more  trouble  in  transplanting  the  chest¬ 
nut  than  in  transplanting  the  apple  or  pear.” 

Mr.  Killen  firmly  believes  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  chestnut  culture  in  this  country  will  be  a  recog¬ 
nized  and  profitable  industry.  Naturally,  he  thinks 
his  section  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  this  cul¬ 
ture.  His  hope  has  been  to  perfect  new  varieties  that 
will  give  us  increase  in  size,  heavy  yield  and  quality, 
nearly  equal  to  the  native  set  varieties.  This  is  what 
he  has  been  working  for,  and  several  of  his  varieties 
certainly  mark  a  great  improvement  over  the  nuts  of 
a  dozen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Killen  is  also  surrounding  his  house  and  farm 
with  a  remarkable  collection  of  flowers  and  foliage 
plants.  This  certainly  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance 


of  the  place,  and  is,  also,  a  very  agreeable  feature  of 
farm  life.  Mr.  Killen  says  that,  ever  since  he  was  a 
boy,  he  has  loved  flowers  and  trees,  and  has  always 
been  interested  in  trying  to  improve  them.  This 
spirit  of  improvement  shows  itself  all  over  the  place, 
and  his  work  with  these  chestnuts  seems  likely  to 
have  considerable  influence  upon  forestry  and  chest¬ 
nut  culture.  The  State  Experiment  Station  at  Newark, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
have  taken  great  interest  in  Mr.  Killen’s  work,  and 
every  year  he  conducts  experiments  in  connection 
with  State  and  National  authorities.  h.  w.  c. 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Dutchess  County. — The  57th  annual  fair  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Poughkeepsie  September  9.  The  attendance  was  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  average  of  previous  years,  due,  it 
is  said,  to  an  advance  in  the  price  of  admission  from 
25  to  35  cents,  the  excessive  heat,  and  the  showers  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The  exhibition  of 


MASSACHUSETTS  VOLUNTEERS  BEING  CONVEYED  IN 
ARMY  WAGONS  TO  THE  DETENTION  CAMP  AT 
CAMP  WIKOFF.  Fig.  304.  See  Page  005. 


fruits  and  vegetables  was  excellent.  Frank  A.  Tabor 
had  charge  of  the  special  exhibit  made  by  the  State 
Experiment  Station.  It  was  the  same  exhibit  shown 
at  the  State  Fair,  and  consisted  of  381  varieties  of 
fruits,  including  145  kinds  of  apples,  75  of  pears,  155 
of  grapes,  and  six  of  quinces.  C.  R.  C.  Masten  showed 
160  varieties  of  fruit.  P.  M.  Sherwood  representing 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  showed  77  varieties  of  pears ; 
among  them  were  the  new  variety,  Dr.  Jules  Guyot, 
shown  here  for  the  first  time.  Walter  F.  Tabor 
showed  five  sorts  of  pears  and  some  remarkable 
bunches  of  ungirdled  grapes.  One  bunch  of  Niagaras 
weighed  18  ounces.  The  better  class  of  fruit  growers 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  say  that  the  reputation  of 
this  section  is  being  injured  by  the  cutting  and  ship¬ 
ping  of  unripe  grapes. 

The  vegetable  exhibit  was  looked  after  by  W.  C. 
Russell,  and  was  of  excellent  quality  and  well  dis¬ 
played.  Several  tanks  containing  trout  were  in  the 
main  building,  and  attracted  much  attention.  It  is 
evident  that  farmers  in  this  section  are  taking  an 
active  interest  in  fish  culture.  The  live  stock  exhibit 


MEMBERS  OF  COMPANY  G,  71st  NEW  YORK  VOLUNTEERS, 
AND  LANCER,  THE  MASCOT  OF  THEIR  SANTIAGO 
CAMPAIGN.  Fig.  305.  See  Page  605. 


included  254  cattle,  and  a  few  sheep  and  swine.  Among 
them  was  a  model  working  dairy  shown  by  A.  H. 
Moore,  of  Moore’s  Mills.  The  famous  Guernsey  herd 
of  non.  Levi.  P.  Morton  (Ellerslie  Farm)  was  shown. 
The  implement  exhibit  was  confined  chiefly  to  local 
agents  of  manufacturers.  Wm.  Young  &  Son,  of 
Hampton  Ferry,  showed  a  new  combination  wagon 
rack,  and  a  new  cattle  stanchion  was  shown  by  Edwin 
Prescott,  of  Boston.  The  poultry  exhibit  was  very 
much  larger  than  usual,  necessitating  the  addition  of 
two  large  tents  to  the  poultry  building. 

Orange  County. — The  58th  annual  fair  of  the 
Orange  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Mid¬ 
dletown  September  13  to  16.  The  entries  were  largely 
in  excess  of  previous  years,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  admission  from  50  to  25  cents  caused  a  very 
large  increase  in  attendance.  This  fair  may  be 
ranked  among  the  best  of  the  county  fairs  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State.  It  is  free  from  objectionable  fakirs,  and 
is  attended  chiefly  by  farmers  who  take  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  exhibition.  All 
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departments  were  well  filled.  The  cattle  stalls  were 
all  filled,  and  as  might  be  expected  in  a  milk-produc¬ 
ing  section,  the  milk  breeds  predominated.  Farmers 
complain  bitterly  of  the  milk  combine,  and  say  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  raise  milk  for  two  cents  a  quart. 
The  Middletown  State  Hospital  made  a  fine  exhibit 
of  swine.  The  Hospital  raised  last  year  86,000  pounds 
of  pork.  The  pigs  are  fed  mostly  from  the  wastes 
from  the  table  and  kitchen.  The  poultry  tents  were 
well  filled,  and  the  birds  shown  were  better  than  the 
average  at  agricultural  fairs.  The  fruit  and  vegetable 
tents  were  well  patronized,  and  the  show  of  both  fruit 
and  vegetables  was  highly  creditable.  Some  very 
handsome  peaches  made  the  mouths  of  visitors  water, 
and  they  were  in  great  demand  at  the  close  of  the 
fair.  The  show  of  implements  was  inferior  ;  this  de¬ 
partment  of  local  fairs  seems  to  be  attracting  less  and 
less  attention,  the  exhibits  being  confined  chiefly  to 
local  agents  of  manufacturers. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Muskmelons  for  the  Multitude. — Last  week 
developed  an  unprecedented  feature  in  the  musltmelon 
market.  Large  quantities  of  these  have  been  coming 
from  the  West,  and  the  market  was  pretty  well  filled. 
A  number  of  car-loads  came  in  toward  the  end  of  the 
week  that  were  too  ripe  to  handle.  These  melons 
which  are  shipped  such  long  distances,  must  be  picked 
before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  it  requires  an  expert 
to  know  just  when  to  pick  them  to  have  them  in  the 
best  condition  on  arrival.  Sometimes  the  experts 
make  mistakes.  These  were  started  all  right,  but 
encountered  that  scorching  hot  wave  on  the  way,  and 
ripened  too  fast.  The  result  was  that  the  receiver 
abandoned  a  number  of  the  cars,  and  they  were 
thrown  open  to  whoever  wanted  the  melons.  Never 
before  did  Jersey  City  revel  in  muskmelons  as  then, 
and  even  the  pickaninnies  are  said  to  have  had  all  the 
melons  they  wanted  for  once. 

X  X  X 

Shopping  for  Dinner. — In  the  city,  not  all  of  the 
provisions  are  bought  in  the  groceries  and  markets. 
In  one  of  the  great  department  stores,  a  whole  floor 
is  devoted  to  the  sale  of  every  kind  of  supply  that  is 
needed  for  the  table.  All  conceivable  kinds  of  grocer¬ 
ies  and  canned  goods  are  in  profusion.  Not  only  can 
one  buy  every  kind  of  butter  and  cheese,  but  milk  and 
buttermilk  are  also  for  sale.  All  the  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  that  one  sees  in  the  markets,  are 
also  offered,  and  besides  these,  every  kind  of  meat, 
fish,  poultry  and  game,  if  in  season.  Then  if  one  do 
not  wish  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  cooking,  he  can  buy 
canned  chicken,  canned  turkey,  canned  roast  beef, 
canned  soups,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fruits  of 
almost  any  kind,  canned  plum  pudding,  and  various 
other  extras.  But  if  he  does  not  like  canned  goods, 
here  he  can  buy  roast  beef  in  any  quantity  desired, 
boiled  ham,  and  various  other  kinds  of  meats  by  the 
pound,  all  ready  for  the  table.  He  can  also  buy  that 
good  old  New  England  dish,  pork  and  beans,  or 
potato  salad,  or  many  other  such  dishes.  He  can  buy 
bread,  cake  and  pie,  and  various  other  similar  com¬ 
pounds  ;  in  fact,  there  is  little  that  one  would  ordi¬ 
narily  put  on  the  table  that  cannot  be  purchased  here 
on  this  floor,  all  ready  for  eating.  It  certainly  is  a 
great  convenience  ;  whether  it  is  more  desirable  than 
the  supply  that  the  average  farmer  has  on  hand,  is  a 
question.  Living  in  restricted  quarters,  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  city  do,  it  certainly  must  be  a  great  con¬ 
venience,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  seem  much 
like  living,  as  the  average  farmer  knows  it.  It  would 
seem  that  this  method  of  existence  would  tend  to 
make  the  average  person  more  or  less  lazy ;  still,  it  is 
an  interesting  thing  to  see.  f.  h.  v. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Those  advertisements  which  promise  home  employment  for 
leisure  hours  for  men  and  women,  goods  sent  by  mail  and  re¬ 
turned  by  mail,  with  an  assurance  that  any  one  can  earn  $10  a 
week,  are  usually  pretty  good  things  to  leave  alone.  You  will 
always  find  that  they  want  a  remittance  in  advance,  and  that 
ends  your  acquaintance  with  them. 

The  Edward  W.  Walker  Carriage  Company,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has 
sent  us  a  catalogue  of  its  light  wagons,  which,  we  think,  will 
interest  any  one  who  is  about  to  buy  a  wagon  or  surrey.  This 
company  sells  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  by  avoiding  the  mid¬ 
dleman’s  profit,  is  able  to  sell  a  wagon  first-class  in  every  respect, 
at  a  comparatively  low  price.  If  you  are  interested,  it  will 
send  a  catalogue  on  application. 

Aside  from  the  advertising  value  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
trucks,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  that  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  the  Standard  Oil  magnate,  is  removing  full-grown  trees 
from  one  part  of  his  estate  at  Poeantico  Hills,  N.  Y.,  to  another. 
As  large  a  portion  of  roots  and  earth  as  possible  is  moved  with 
the  tree.  The  trees  are  being  moved  on  trucks  made  by  the 
Electric  Wheel  Company,  Quincy,  HI.  This  house  also  makes 
lowdown  wagons  and  steel  wheels  to  fit  any  farm  w'agon. 

Some  time  since,  we  were  in  the  store  of  Julius  Hines  &  Sons, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  proprietor, 
had  opportunity  to  observe  the  filling  of  mail  orders  and  pack¬ 
ages  of  goods.  The  work  was  done  with  great  system  and  despatch. 
While,  of  course,  the  quality  of  goods  must  with  them,  as  with  all 
other  houses,  vary  in  proportion  to  the  price,  with  their  large 
trade  and  facilities  for  both  buying  in  larger  quantities  and  sell¬ 
ing  direct,  it  would  seem  that  country  people  ought  to  have  al¬ 
most  the  advantage  in  dealing  with  them  that  city  people  have 
in  the  large  department  stores. 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

*  Woman  and  ♦ 

♦  The  Home.  I 

•> +♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  cokkkspondent  in  Pennsylvania  gives 
the  following  suggestion  concerning  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes : 

Our  kitchen  expertresses  are  busy  putting  up 
their  Crimson  Cushions  and  other  preferred  sorts 
of  tomatoes,  and  they  think  the  directions  and 
precautions  on  page  578  of  August  27  are  excel¬ 
lent.  They  have  a  way  of  heading  off  the  “sizzling” 
which  is  simple,  yet  in  a  high  degree  useful.  The 
jars  are  tested  as  to  their  air-tightness  by  put¬ 
ting  a  little  warm  water  into  each,  screwing  on 
the  top  and  inverting  them  on  the  window  sill. 
If  there  is  any  leak  at  all  it  will  soon  show  itself. 
To  wait  for  the  sizzle  to  disclose  it,  is  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  all  the  work  of  heating,  filling  and 
sealing  the  jar  to  do  twice  over. 


The  proper  straining  of  jelly,  to  pro¬ 
duce  perfect  clearness,  often  seems  quite 
troublesome.  One  of  our  experts  asserts 
that  it  should  be  strained  three  times, 
to  be  quite  sure  of  its  translucency.  It 
may  receive  its  second  straining  when 
measured,  without  extra  trouble.  Make 
a  shallow  bag  of  scrim,  attached  to  a 
wire  circle  large  enough  to  go  over  the 
top  of  the  measuring  cup.  Pour  the  juice 
through  this  bag  when  measuring  the 
juice.  A  final  straining  may  be  given  in 
the  same  way  when  the  completed  jelly 
is  being  poured  into  the  glasses  ;  a  coarse 
quality  of  scrim  should  be  used,  and  the 
jelly  will  pass  through  satisfactorily 
while  hot.  After  this  the  jelly  is  sure 
to  be  crystal-clear. 

* 

At  the  New  England  Kitchen,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  nutritious  and  perfectly 
cooked  food  is  sold  at  low  prices,  one  of 
the  standard  dishes  is  beef  broth.  A 
variety  of  experiments  were  tried  in  the 
making  of  this,  to  produce  an  unvarying 
flavor  and  quality.  The  old-fashioned 
plan  of  making  the  soup  in  a  pot  on  the 
stove  was  given  up,  as  being  wasteful 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  finally  the  use 
of  the  Aladdin  oven  was  settled  upon.  A 
report  of  the  Kitchen  has  this  to  say  of 
the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  cooking  : 

Fiist,  it  made  the  scientific  requirements  for 
soup-making  possible — i.  e.,  (a)  long,  slow  beat¬ 
ing  before  the  coagulating  point  was  reached  ; 
(6)  the  continuation  of  the  cooking  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  slightly  below  the  boiling  point,  and  long 
enough  to  get  from  the  bones  and  tendons  that 
proportion  of  gelatin  which  we  knew  to  be  de¬ 
sirable;  (c)  the  retention  of  the  full  flavor;  and 
(d)  the  production  of  a  soup  almost  invariable 
in  quality.  Second,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  broth  was  in  this  way  obtained  from  a  given 
quantity  of  meat  and  bones,  no  other  process 
approaching  it  in  this  respect.  Third,  the  labor 
involved  was  very  small ;  nothing,  in  fact,  be¬ 
tween  the  placing  of  the  vessel  in  the  oven  and 
removing  it  for  straining.  It  suited  our  con¬ 
venience,  also,  in  that  the  cooking  could  be  done 
at  night,  the  meat  being  prepared  during  the 
day;  and  although  the  lamp  under  the  oven 
went  out  some  hours  before  the  soup  could  be 
strained,  the  non-conducting  character  of  the 
apparatus  kept  the  heat,  and  prevented  any 
deterioration  of  the  soup.  Fourth,  the  cost  of 
fuel  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  25  quarts  of 
soup  being  made  with  three  pints  of  kerosene,  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  five  cents. 

* 

Spiced  cantaloupes  are  not  very  com¬ 
monly  made,  yet  they  form  a  delicious 
sweetmeat,  their  only  drawback  to  a 
busy  housewife,  being  the  fact  that  the 
syrup  must  be  reboiled  for  nine  consecu¬ 
tive  mornings.  However,  this  work  re¬ 
quires  but  a  few  minutes,  and  the  boil¬ 
ing  may  be  attended  to  while  cooking 
breakfast.  The  manner  of  spicing  is  as 
follows :  Select  small  N  utmeg  canta¬ 
loupes,  well  formed  but  slightly  green. 
Cut  them  into  sections  as  the  rind  is 
marked.  Pare,  remove  the  seeds  and 
weigh  the  pieces.  To  each  seven  pounds 
of  the  cantaloupe,  allow  four  pounds  of 
brown  sugar  and  one  pound  of  cider 
vinegar.  Put  the  sugar  and  vinegar  in 
a  porcelain-lined  kettle,  and  add  half  an 
ounce  of  whole  cloves,  green  ginger  and 
stick  cinnamon.  When  hot,  put  it  in  the 
cantaloupe  and  watch  carefully  until 
each  piece  is  hot,  but  not  soft.  Lift 
each  piece  carefully  and  put  in  a  stone 


jar.  Pour  over  the  syrup,  and  stand 
aside  to  cool.  The  next  morning  drain 
off  all  the  liquor,  bring  it  to  boiling 
point  and  pour  it  over  the  cantaloupe  in 
the  jar.  Put  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
ground  allspice,  ground  mace  and  cinna¬ 
mon  into  a  cup ;  mix,  divide  in  halves 
and  tie  each  half  closely  in  a  small  piece 
of  cheesecloth.  Put  these  in  the  jar  and 
stand  away  again  over  night.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  pour  the  liquor  off 
again,  boil  and  strain  it  over  the  canta¬ 
loupe,  straining  out  all  the  whole  spices. 
These  spices  have  by  this  time  parted 
with  all  their  aromatic  flavor,  and  if 
left  in  will  give  a  woody  flavor  to  the 
pickles.  Allow  the  bags  of  ground  spice 
to  remain  in  for  two  or  three  nights. 
Keep  the  jar  in  a  cool  place ;  drain  off 
the  liquor,  boil  and  pour  it  back  nine 
consecutive  mornings  ;  the  last  time  boil 
it  down  to  the  consistency  of  molasses 
and  to  sufficient  quantity  just  to  cover 
the  cantaloupe.  Tie  and  keep  in  a  cool, 
dry  place. 

EVERY-DAY  WISDOM. 

A  widespread  evil  which  cries  aloud 
for  reform,  is  the  untidy  condition  at 
the  back  door  of  many  homes ;  not  es¬ 
pecially  the  farmhouses,  either.  Farm¬ 


ers’  wives  are  no  more  heedless  about 
having  an  unwholesome  swamp  near  the 
kitchen  door  than  hundreds  of  other 
kinds  of  housekeepers.  The  habit  of 
throwing  out  dish-water  or  other  slops 
containing  potato  peelings,  onions  and 
other  vegetable  refuse,  gives  an  unsight¬ 
ly  appearance  to  a  place  which  ought  to 
be  avoided.  If  the  well  happens  to  be 
near  where  the  ground  is  constantly 
soaked,  it  becomes  a  standing  menace  to 
the  health  of  the  family.  The  keeping 
of  such  places  in  good  order  ought  to  be 
made  both  a  study  and  a  practice. 

A  great  deal  of  uncharitable  feeling 
might  be  avoided  if  people  did  not  take 
it  on  themselves  to  criticise  their  neigh¬ 
bors’  affairs  so  sharply.  How  common 
it  is  to  hear  a  person  say  that  Mr.  So- 
and-so  ought  to  give  liberally  to  this  en¬ 
terprise  ;  he  has  more  money  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with,  and  would  never 
feel  a  good  donation  if  he  were  disposed 
to  give  one.  Is  it  not  a  common-sense 
view  of  it  that  every  man  knows  the  ins 
and  outs  of  his  own  business,  and  the 
expenses  he  must  meet,  better  than  his 
most  enlightened  neighbor  ?  And  is  it 
not  simply  a  lack  of  business  experience 
which  causes  these  judgments  of  the 
financial  ability  of  other  people  ?  Some¬ 


times  it  seems  like  a  selfish  way  of  cov¬ 
ering  their  own  lack  of  public  spirit. 

A  short  time  since,  I  was  reading  an 
article  in  a  daily  paper,  giving  elaborate 
directions  how  to  maintain  one’s  health. 
One  thing  was  strongly  insisted  upon, 
and  that  was  exercise.  Women  were 
exhorted  and  entreated  to  take  some  ex¬ 
ercise  every  day.  No  particular  class  of 
women  were  specified,  and  as  I  read,  I 
wondered  if  farmers’  wives  were  included 
in  these  directions.  Is  there  a  person 
living  so  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the 
management  of  a  house  as  to  think  that 
any  woman  who  does  her  own  work, 
needs  besides  that,  to  have  especial  exer¬ 
cise  added  to  her  duties?  aunt  rachei.. 

MADE-OVER  DISHES. 

The  good  man  who  sits  opposite  me  at 
the  table  likes  baked  beans  once  in  a 
while,  but  not  twice  in  a  while ;  so,  when 
beans  are  left  from  a  meal,  I  sometimes 
serve  them  the  next  day  in  a  soup  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows  :  Put  the  beans  into  the 
soup  kettle  with  four  times  their  bulk 
in  water,  add  their  bulk  in  peeled  and 
sliced  onions,  and  stew  for  1%  hour; 
then  add  salt,  pepper  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  celery  seed  ;  also  add  more  water  if 
necessary.  Boil  15  minutes  longer,  then 


IN  THE  OCTOBER  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL 

Mrs.  Caroline  Atwater  Mason,  author  of  “A  Minister  of  the 
World,”  begins  a  new  story  called  “The  Minister  of  Carthage,” 
depicting  a  young  clergyman’s  high  sense  of  duty  battling  with 
love  and  something  akin  to  ambition. 


Josiah  Allen’s  Wife 

Has  written  another  story  for  the  Journal 
readers.  She  tells  in  it  about  a  sickly 
society  girl,  and  what  brought  her  to  her 
senses  and  good  health. 


In  Mary  E.  Wilkins’ 

Capital  new  story  a  metropolitan  woman 
does  some  very  funny  things,  and  in 
trying  to  elevate  the  villagers  she  learns 
a  thing  or  two. 


IN  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


are  to  be  found  the  best  serial  and  short  stories  the  world  can 
produce.  The  handsomest  illustrated  weekly  published. 


We  will  mail  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  beginning  with  the  next  issue 
(October  number),  to  January  i,  1899,  also  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
every  week,  from  the  time  subscription  is  received  to  January  1,  1899,  for  Twenty-five 
Cents,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  our  weekly  with  our  well-known  monthly. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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strain  through  a  colander,  add  a  piece 
of  butter,  and  serve  hot.  Sometimes  I 
vary  this  soup  by  adding  tomatoes. 
Served  in  either  way,  the  soup  brings 
no  reminder  of  baked  beans. 

Many  people  throw  away  the  oyster 
stew  that  is,  of  necessity,  sometimes 
left,  for  w'armed-over  oysters  taste 
warmed  over.  But  an  oyster  omelet  is 
excellent.  To  make  this,  I  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  rolled  cracker  crumbs  to 
each  cupful  of  soup,  and  let  them  soak 
while  I  beat  to  a  froth  as  many  eggs  as 
there  were  cupfuls  of  soup.  I  chop  the 
oysters  and  add  them,  with  the  eggs,  to 
the  soup  and  crackers.  Salt  sparingly. 
The  skillets,  well  buttered,  should  he  hot 
over  the  fire.  Turn  the  omelet  in  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch  or  so.  When  set, 
put  on  the  upper  grate  of  the  hot  oven 
to  brown  on  top.  Serve  on  a  hot  platter. 
When  eating  the  omelet,  no  one  asks 
me  whether  it  is  made  from  the  remains 
of  the  oyster  stew. 

Chicken  is  usually  accompanied  by 
mashed  potato.  When  a  little  of  both 
is  left  from  dinner,  I  make  a  breakfast 
dish  by  picking  the  meat  from  the  hones, 
and  putting  it,  with  the  gravy,  into  a 
granite-ware  basin.  Then  I  spread  the 
mashed  potato  over,  and  it  is  ready  for 
the  oven.  Bake  for  20  minutes.  Other 
cold  meats  can  be  served  in  the  same 
way. 

When  a  little  stewed  sweet  corn  is 
left,  it  may  have  a  beaten  egg  added 
with  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  enough 
Hour  to  make  a  thin  batter.  This  should 
be  fried  after  the  manner  of  griddle 
cakes. 

Wiien  stewed  turnip  is  left  from  a 
meal,  if  there  is  enough  to  save  for  an¬ 
other  meal,  it  may  be  simply  steamed 
over,  or  it  may  be  heated  in  butter,  in 
the  fryingpan,  being  stirred  occasionally. 

CARRIE  B.  SANBORN. 


HOW  A  MAN  CANS  TOMATOES. 

Selecting  perfectly  ripe  and  perfectly 
sound  tomatoes,  I  scalded  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  that  the  skins  could  be  easily 
removed.  Previously  I  had  procured  one 
dozen  three-quart  jugs  with  a  nozzle  re¬ 
quiring  a  2%-inch  cork.  I  selected  sound 
corks.  1  put  my  tomatoes  in  a  porcelain 
kettle  and  brought  them  to  the  boiling 
point  for  five  minutes.  While  hot,  I 
filled  a  jug,  being  careful  to  have  the 
jug  sitting  in  hot  water,  so  that  it  would 
not  break.  As  soon  as  the  jug  was  full 
1  drove  the  cork  in  solid,  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  to  fill  the  dozen  jugs.  When  cool, 
I  make  a  wax  of  resin  and  tallow  suffi¬ 
ciently  soft  so  that  it  could  be  easily 
melted.  This  I  ran  around  every  cork, 
making  the  stopper  air-tight.  I  then  re¬ 
moved  the  jugs  to  a  dark  store-room  and 
turned  them  on  the  nozzle  end.  When 
one  year  old,  I  had  as  fine  fruit  as  was 
ever  seen  to  come  from  a  can,  perfect  in 
flavor.  Tomatoes  put  up  in  that  way  I 
have  opened  three  yea-s  after,  in  fine 
condition.  In  1884,  I  put  up  170  such 
jugs,  and  they  were  used  as  wanted  in 
my  hotel  as  late  as  the  season  of  1887, 
and  pronounced  very  fine.  n.  A.  w. 


PUTTING  AWAY  SUMMER  CLOTHING. 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  pack  away  clothing  in  the 
Fall  as  in  Spring,  as  one  does  not  have 
to  secure  it  so  closely  from  moths.  Yet 
there  is  a  best  way  to  do  it,  if  one  would 
unpack  satisfactorily  in  the  Spring.  The 
first  thing  needful  is  to  brush  and  clean 
hats,  wraps  and  light  woolens  free  from 
dust.  Millinery  should  be  packed  care¬ 
fully  in  boxes,  and  covered  with  tissue 
paper.  When  folding  wraps  or  jackets, 
turn  wrong  side  out  and  put  one  sleeve 
carefully  inside  the  other,  and  the  gar¬ 
ment  will  fold  together  nicely.  An  old- 
fashioned  chest  is  just  the  thing  to  hold 
dress  skirts  and  waists.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  place  any  that  need  remodeling 
or  repairing  where  they  can  he  found 
without  disturbing  the  others,  as  we 
should  find  time  during  the  Winter  to 
put  them  in  good  condition. 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  and  iron 
white  skirts,  shirt  waists  and  cotton 
dresses  as  fast  as  we  finish  wearing 
them,  and  pack  them  away.  The  old 
idea  of  washing  them  without  starching, 
or  leaving  them  hanging  or  lying  around 
all  Winter  in  a  half-soiled  condition,  for 
fear  the  starch  would  rot  them,  or  they 
would  turn  yellow,  is  absurd.  There  is  no 
better  time  than  the  present  for  whiten¬ 
ing  clothes,  and  the  sun  will  not  fade  the 
delicate  colors.  It  is  also  much  pleas¬ 
anter  ironing  them  cool  days  than  on 
some  warm  Spring  morning  when  one 
has  not  strength  to  do  the  work  the  sea¬ 
son  brings,  w’ithout  doing  left-overs, 
and  one  is  sure  to  do  them  better  now. 
If  carefully  folded  and  packed,  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  necessary  to  press  them  at  all  in  the 
Spring  ;  and  there  is  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  feeling,  when  the  first  sweltering 
days  come,  that  one  has  something  all 
ready  to  wear,  without  rinsing,  starch¬ 
ing  and  ironing  a  whole  Summer’s  ward¬ 
robe  before  one  can  have  anything  suit¬ 
able  or  comfortable  to  wear. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 


On  the  Wing. 


AFLOAT  WITH  THE  BABIES. 

WHAT  ST.  JOHN’S  GUILD  DOES  FOR  SUFFER¬ 
ING  CHILDREN. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

The  Seaside  Hospital. — The  hospital 
is  a  long  building  fronting  directly  on 
the  beach,  where  there  is  an  array  of 
glistening  sand  that  presents  an  irresist¬ 
ible  attraction  for  the  juvenile  visitors. 
There  are  long  dormitories  facing  the 
water,  everything  being  arranged  with 
the  idea  of  providing  abundant  air  and 
ventilation.  On  the  floor  above  are  othe r 
wards,  while  dining-room  and  domestic 
offices  extend  out  towards  the  rear.  It 
is  a  building  of  many  verandas  anu  gal¬ 
leries,  flanked  at  one  side  by  a  grove  of 
juniper  trees.  This  is  a  locality  where 
vegetation  is  scant,  and  these  trees  add 
much  to  the  comfort  and  attractiveness 
of  the  place.  The  laundry  and  engine- 
house  are  detached  from  the  main  build¬ 
ing. 

The  Inmates.— At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
the  hospital  contained  about  350  inmates. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  were 
all  sick  children.  The  mothers  were 
there,  too,  and,  since  in  most  cases,  it  is 
impossible  for  one  of  these  mothers  to 
go  to  the  hospital  with  her  sick  child, 
leaving  other  children  behind,  she  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  the  other  little  ones  along, 
too.  So  there  are  plenty  of  well  children 
there,  building  forts  in  the  sand,  wading 
in  the  salt  water,  and  playing  tag  around 
the  buildings.  Each  mother  is  expected 
to  care  for  her  own  children  and  to  make 
her  own  bed,  hut  no  other  labor  is  ex¬ 
acted.  Of  course,  very  sick  children  are 
in  sick  wards,  in  care  of  the  trained 
nurses. 

The  New  Arrivals. — As  soon  as  a 
new  inmate  arrives  at  the  hospital,  the 
first  ceremony  is  a  hath.  I  went  in  to 
the  bath-room,  which  suggests  a  modern 
adjunct  to  the  residence  of  the  three 
bears  who  interviewed  Goldilocks,  for 
there  are  big  tubs  and  shower-baths  for 
the  women,  smaller  tubs  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  convenient  arrangements  for 
the  babies.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to 
see  wet  pink  skin  showing  through  the 
tenement-house  grime,  until  the  small 
citizens,  to  whom  a  bath  was  rather  a 
novelty,  finally  emerged  from  the  ordeal, 
as  rosy  andkissable  as  their  more  favored 
brothers  on  Madison  Avenue.  I  asked 
the  matron  whether  they  would  con¬ 
sider  it  necessary  to  wash  a  child  who 
had  already  been  tubbed  upon  the  boat, 
and  found  that  the  rules  would  exact 
preliminary  ablutions  even  in  that  case. 
General  conditions  compel  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  such  rules. 

Wards  and  Dormitories. — The  dormi¬ 
tories  are  furnished  with  rows  of  white 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ad/v. 


iron  beds,  each  bed  having  the  posts  at 
the  foot  extended  in  a  curve  over  the 
bed,  to  which  a  little  crib  is  suspended, 
thus  extending  across  the  mother’s  bed, 
above  it.  The  baby,  stowed  away  in 
this  metal  nest,  with  a  netting  neatly 
folded  over  it,  sleeps  snugly,  while 
within  the  mother’s  reach,  should  it  re¬ 
quire  attention  during  the  night.  Up 
above,  in  a  ward  for  the  sick  children, 
are  neat  little  cots  and  cradles,  some 
ailing  mites  being  in  the  gallery  outside, 
which,  inclosed  in  netting,  is  delightfully 
airy.  It  is  saddening  to  look  at  some  of 
these  little  sufferers,  wrinkled  and  ema¬ 
ciated,  like  tiny,  ailing  old  men.  They 
are  the  innocent  victims  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live,  dying  of  foul  air, 
foul  houses  and  deficient  food.  St.  John’s 
Guild  prolongs  the  lives  of  many  such 
infants,  though  the  pity  of  it  is  their 
entrance  into  a  world  that  seems  to  hold 
so  little  hope  for  them. 

The  Bottle  Babies. — When  I  visited 
the  hospital,  there  were  about  75  bottle 
babies  there  ;  sometimes  there  are  nearly 
100.  It  means  plenty  of  work  in  the  diet 
kitchen,  for  these  babies  are  not  all  fed 
alike.  The  doctor  prescribes  their  diet, 
which  is  prepared  by  a  trained  nurse. 
Cow’s  milk,  barley-water  and  albumen 
are  the  materials  used.  The  milk  is 
Pasteurized,  but  not  modified  by  separa¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  babies  are  limited  to 
barley-water  and  albumen,  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  eggs  being  required  each  day  for 
this  purpose.  The  prepared  food  is 
placed  in  small  bottles,  each  sufficient 
for  one  meal,  the  bottles  being  corked 
with  sterilized  cotton  and  put  away  in 
trays,  in  the  refrigerator.  The  careless 
mothers  who  prepare  baby’s  bottle  by 
merely  thinning  a  little  condensed  milk 
and  then  tasting  the  insipid  fluid  to  see 
whether  it  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
usual,  would  open  their  eyes  to  see  the 
care  exercised  here.  The  bottle  baby 
rarely  has  the  same  chance,  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  as  one  naturally 
nourished ;  infant  mortality  is  always 
highest  among  this  class,  and  where 
necessity  compels  artificial  feeding,  it  is 
impossible  to  exercise  too  much  care. 

Among  the  Children. — One  table  in 
the  dining-room  is  devoted  to  “  light- 
diet  ”  children,  who  are  limited  to  toast, 
broth,  milk,  etc.,  but  most  of  the  inmates 
develop  magnificent  appetites  in  the 
salt  air.  One  table  is  devoted  to  colored 
mothers  and  children  ;  the  hospital 
authorities  do  not  recognize  any  color 
line,  but  the  separate  table  adds  to  the 
harmony  among  the  inmates.  Very 
bright  and  lively  were  the  ehocolate- 
complexioned  babies,  while  outside  a 
group  of  small  fort-builders  worked  in 
the  sand  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
kinky-haired,  bronze-colored  playmate, 
without  appearing  to  recognize  any  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  color.  The  children  seemed 
to  belong  to  all  nationalities,  German, 
Irish,  and  Italian  appearing  to  predomi¬ 
nate.  Many  of  the  women,  when  they 
first  come  to  the  hospital,  do  not  even 


An  Elgin  Watch 

owes  its  perfection  in  time  telling  to 
the  pains-taking  care  exercised  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  every  part,  and  to  its  accurato 
adjustment  beforo  it  loaves  the  factory. 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 

have  genuine  ruby  bearings,  which  with 
their  specially  hardened  pivotal  points 
render  them  as  near  wear-proof  as 
mechanism  can  be  made — they  will  last  a 
generation. 

High  grade,  but  not  high  price. 

Sent  Free,  our  handsome  illustrated  book¬ 
let  about  watches. 

An  Klein  Watch  always  has 
the  word  “Elgin”  engraved  on 
the  works— fully  guaranteed. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


iiL  $9.50  3UYS  A  ORADB  VICTOR  S5SSSK 

•SM  Adapted  to  Light  and  Heary  Work.  Reliable  and  Pina', 
H  Piniahed;  Guaranteed  tor  10  Tear  a.  Write  for  40  fag» 

log-te.  Attwhaent*  Tr**:  80  T»A78  7R23  TRIAL,  aAlvjft 


know  how  to  make  their  own  beds.  It 
would  seem  that  the  matron  and  other 
officers  must  have  even  more  difficulty  in 
influencing  these  untrained  mothers 
than  in  caring  for  the  children. 

Hospital  Discipline. — While  on  the 
boat,  I  noticed  that  the  hospital  idea 
was  always  kept  before  the  guests.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  regard  the  trip 
merely  as  an  excursion,  but  were  re¬ 
minded,  by  the  care  taken,  that  health 
is  the  primary  object  sought.  This  dis¬ 
cipline,  gentle  and  considerate  as  it  is, 
gives  a  hold  over  both  mothers  and 
children  that  could  hardly  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way.  1  noted  with  what 
reliance  the  dictum  of  the  doctor  was 
received,  nor  was  there  any  disposition 
to  question  the  authority  of  nurses  and 
matron.  An  infinite  supply  of  tact  is 
needed,  in  dealing  with  these  guests  of 
St.  John’s  Guild,  but  they  appear  to  he 
on  the  happiest  terms  with  those  in 
charge.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell  on  the  good  works  of  this  society. 
From  the  beginning  of  Summer  until 
cool  Autumn  weather,  this  work  goes 
on,  six  days  a  week.  In  Chicago,  a 
familiar  sight  in  stores,  offices  and  res¬ 
taurants  is  a  glass  globe  for  contribu¬ 
tions,  bearing  a  little  placard  with  the 
picture  of  a  forlorn  and  sickly  child, 
and  an  inscription,  “  Won’t  you  help  the 
poor  babies  ?  ”  That  appeal  is  for  the 
Lincoln  Park  Sanitarium,  where  children 
are  eared  for,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  under  similar  conditions  to 
those  of  the  Seaside  Hospital.  Surely 
charity  can  take  no  higher  form  than 
the  healing  and  comforting  of  these 
little  ones.  e.  t.  r. 


B.&B. 

Send  for  samples 

— goods  and  prices  will  do  the  plain, 
forceful  talking  that  will  show  you  more 
about  where  you’ll  save  money  buying 
your  Dry  Goods  than  a  page  full  of  talk 
would. 

It’s  goods  and  prices  this  store  makes 
count. 

Get  samples  38  to  42-inch  all-wool 
Black  Jacquards  35c.  yd — see  what 
difference,  if  any,  between  these  and 
what  you’re  asked  half  a  dollar  for  most 
places. 

48-inch  all-wool  Cheviotte  mixtures, 
medium  and  dark  effects,  40c. — not 
“cheap”  goods,  but  good  goods  for  a 
less  price. 

Line  of  all-wool  Dress  goods  32  inches 
wide — other  stores  ask  25c. — our  price 
20c.  yd — neat  mixtures  and  small  and 
medium  checks — fully  24  different  effects. 

Fine  Dress  goods,  50c.,  75c.,  $1  to  $5. 

Rich  Silks,  65c.,  75c.  to  $3. 

□  Samples  cost  you  nothing. 

BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


MACKINTOSHES. 

Men’s  all  wool  Tricot,  $5.00 
Ladies’  cashmere  two-cape,  $4.00 

These  waterproof  garments  would  cost  you  $10.00 
each  in  any  retail  store.  Send  money  order  for 
sample,  stating  bust  measure  and  length.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address, 

M.  F.  REESE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations, 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  II.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities. 

Price  alone 


Poultry  Keeper . $0.50 

Inter-State  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 26 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 


Total . ,.$3.00 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 
Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The  • 
Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  $1.65. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.05. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

is  the  great  Republican  National  Weekly. 
We  send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  one  year,  for  $1.30. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  YORK. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

BEVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MABKET8. 

The  cooler  weather  has  had  a  favorable  effect  on 
the  markets  all  around ;  the  demand  has  increased 
in  nearly  all  lines,  and  business  is  more  active. 
The  wheat  market  has  been  rather  dull,  the  price 
is  low,  but  foreign  markets  are  reported  higher, 
and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wheat  for  immediate 
shipment,  so  the  market  is  in  better  shape  al¬ 
though  prices  have  not  advanced  materially. 
There  is  somewhat  of  an  export  demand  for  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  the  price  has  gone  a  little  higher. 
There  is  a  fair  export  demand  for  corn,  and  the 
market  is  a  little  more  brisk.  Oats  are  a  little 
more  active  in  sympathy  with  the  other  grains. 
A  good  export  demand  for  rye  and  an  active 
trade. 

Potatoes  have  been  in  light  receipt  during  the 
week,  and  with  a  good  demand,  the  market  is 
firm  and  prices  higher.  A  larger  proportion  of 
the  State  and  Jersey  stock  is  of  very  poor  quality, 
and  does  not  bring  very  high  figures.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  more  active,  and  the  demand  is 
good.  Choice  onions  are  doing  better ;  still  there 
is  considerable  poor  stock  on  hand.  There  is  a 
liberal  supply  of  green  corn  and  eggplants;  other 
vegetables  are  not  over  plentiful  and  are  selling 
well. 

The  butter  market  is  in  a  very  firm,  healthy 
situation.  The  local  demand  has  been  increas¬ 
ing,  and  sales  have  been  good.  Receipts  are 
somewhat  light,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  prices 
will  be  very  much  higher  in  the  immediate  future. 
Cheese  is  doing  better,  also,  as  there  is  an  in¬ 
creased  export  demand,  and  some  orders  could 
not  be  filled  because  of  the  light  receipts.  In 
Boston,  butter  is  reported  steady  at  20  to  21c.  for 
northern,  19^4  to  20c.  for  western,  13V4  to  14c.  for 
ladles;  cheese  firm  at  7*4  to  8c.  Chicago  reports 
butter  firm  at  13  to  20c.  for  creamery,  and  1154  to 
17c.  for  dairy.  In  Philadelphia  butter  is  firm  at 
20*4c.  for  fancy  western  creamery,  and  21c.  for 
prints.  Butter  is  steady  in  St.  Louis  at  17  to  22c. 
for  creamery,  and  13  to  18c.  for  dairy. 

Nearly  all  choice  fruits  are  doing  better  under 
increased  demand  and  moderate  receipts.  Water¬ 
melons  are  about  out  of  season.  Plenty  of  gi’apes 
are  coming  in  now  from  western  New  York.  The 
peach  market  is  not  very  active,  but  there  is  a 
moderate  supply,  and  prices  are  well  sustained. 
There  is  a  light  supply  of  plums  with  a  good 
demand,  and  prices  are  firm. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  increased,  but 
there  is  an  active  demand,  and  the  market  is 
steady.  There  is  some  accumulation  of  chickens, 
but  good  ones  bring  outside  quotations.  There 
is  a  very  light  supply  of  turkeys,  and  most  of  the 
ducks  received  are  poor.  There  are  lighter  re¬ 
ceipts  of  dressed  poultry,  and  there  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand;  stiff,  receivers  look  for  increased  quanti¬ 
ties  which  will  be  likely  to  depress  prices  some¬ 
what.  Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  firm,  although 
there  are  large  quantities  being  used  from  the 
refrigerators.  Chicago  reports  eggs  steady  at 
13  to  13*4c. ;  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  at  13c.; 
Philadelphia,  at  16*4c.  for  fresh  nearby,  and  15*4 


Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  50® 4  50 

Bose,  per  obi . 2  00@3  00 

Seckef,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  50 

Kieffer,  per  bbl .  . 2  00@2  60 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  00® 2  75 

8heldon,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  50 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  75 

Peaches,  Ohio,  per  peach  basket .  60@l  00 

Ohio,  per  handled  basket .  50®  90 

Ohio,  per  carrier .  75@1  60 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate . 1  C0@1  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  60@1  25 

Jersey,  per  basket .  60@1  25 

Plums,  State,  per  8-lb  basket .  20@  40 

Grapes,  up-river,  black,  per  gift  carrier .  40®  55 

Up-river,  Deia«  are.  per  carrier .  75®  90 

Up-river,  Niagara,  per  carrier .  50®  70 

West’n  N.  Y.  Delaware,  per  basket .  11@  12 

West’n  N.  Y.  Wyoming,  per  basket .  8®  — 

West’n  N.  Y.  black,  per  basket  .  8@  9 

Bu'k  stock,  white,  in  trays,  per  lb .  2®  2)4 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  trays,  per  lb  .  154@  2 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  bbls,  per  lb .  114®  Ik 

Watermelons,  average  lots,  per  100 .  4  00®12  00 

Muskmeions,  Jersey,  per  half-bbl  package.  50@1  25 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  00@2  50 

Hackensack,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Colorado,  per  case .  2  25® 2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 3  00®6  o0 

Per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

GRAIN 

Wheat .  69  @  80 

Corn .  30  @  38 

Buckwheat .  39  ®  44 

Oats .  24  37 

Rye .  44  @  50 

Barley  malting .  47  @  64 

Feeding .  .  33  @  36 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs. . 57  @  60 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 50  @  55 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  40 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . . . —  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  35 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  35 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  30 

HONEY. 

State,  c'over,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  )b .  11  @  13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6H@  7^4 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  55 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  1014 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @  714 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  .  6  @  714 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  614®  7 

Medium,  per  lb .  514®  6 

NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  494@  — 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  4@  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4  @  414 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  214®  294 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  394@  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  214®  2 94 

POULTRY— FRE8H  KILLED. 

Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb....  16  ®  18 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Western,  dry  picked,  large,  per  lb...  It  14®  11 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  814®  10 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. ..  11V4@  12 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  1114®  12 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  . .  10  ®  11 

Heavy,  per  lb .  9J4@  1014 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  714 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  12*4®  13 

Long  Island.  Spring,  per  lb .  1214®  13 

Western,  Spring,  fair  to  good,  per  lb.  7  ®  10 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Squabs,  choioe,  large,  white,  per  do* . 1  75  @  — 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n, per  lb  10  @  11 

Southern,  Der  lb .  9J4@  1014 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

POTATOES. 


to  16c.  for  western. 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  September  17,  1898. 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  20  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  1814®  1914 

Western,  seconds .  17  @  18 

Western,  thirds .  15  ®  16 

State,  extras .  19  @  1914 

State,  firsts .  17!4@  1814 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  14!fc@  17 

Western,  June  extras .  19  @  1914 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  1614®  1814 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest . .  18  @  — 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  16  @  17 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  17*4@  18 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  1514®  16J4 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  13  ®  15 

Western  imitation  creamery,  finest .  16  @  — 

Firsts .  14  @  1414 

Seconds .  13  ®  1314 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  ®  — 

Firsts  .  13  @  1314 

Current  make,  finest . .  1314®  — 

Seconds .  121 4®  13 

Thirds . .  1114®  12 


CHEESE— NEW 


State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy. 

Colored,  large,  choice . 

White,  large,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  prime . 

Small,  common  to  fair  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 


794@ 

m® 

7k@ 
694@ 
6  @ 


794® 

m® 

7  @ 
6  @ 
6  ® 
5  H® 
514® 
414® 
3  ® 

114® 


m 

794 

714 

694 


714 

694 

614 

6 


594 

5 


EGGS. 


Jersey  and  nearby,  fancy,  per  doz .  17  @  18 

State,  Penna.  and  Mich.,  fancy.  .  17  @  1714 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off .  1614®  — 

W’n  &  S’west’n,  defective, per 30-dozcase.3  30  @4  20 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case .  2  25  @3  30 

Checks,  per  3J-doz  case . 2  10  ®2  55 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb . 

Evaporated,  1898.  per  lb . 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb. 
Sun-drie^  southern,  sliced,  1898, 

Chopped,  18rf8.  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb.... 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb . 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb 
Huckleberries,  1898,  per  lb . 


7  ® 
314@ 

4 
2 
2 

8 

4 


814 

8 

5 

5 

214 


@  — 


9 

414 


1014®  ll 
6  ® 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  selected  table  fruit,  p.  d.-h.bbl . 2  50@3  60 


Alexander,  per  bbl  . 2  25@3  26 

Oldenburg,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h  bbl . 2  2533  09 

Graven8„ein,  h.-p„  p.  d  -h.  bbl . 2  26®2  75 

York  Pippin,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Fall  PiDpin,  per  bbl . 2  26®2  75 

King,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Greening,  per  bbl.  2  00@2  60 

Windfalls,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  00®1  25 

Windfalls,  per  open  d.-h.  bbl .  75@1  00 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Southern  Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs  1  50@1  87 

Upper  Jeisey,  round,  per  bbl .  1  50®  1  75 

Giants,  per  bbl  . 1  Z5@l  50 

Jersey  sweets,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl .  1  00@1  62 

Red  sweets  and  yams,  per  bbl . 1  00@  — 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  00@6  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs .  . .  .2  75@3  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches .  75  @1  00 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Corn,  Hackensack  and  L.  I.,  per  100  .  60  @1  CO 

Jersey,  per  100 .  50  @  75 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  30  ®  60 

Pickles,  per  1,000 . 1  00  @2  50 

Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100 . 2  00  @3  00 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  03  @3  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  76  @1  25 

Per  bushel  box .  50  @  75 

Lettuce,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @100 

Lima  beans,  potato,  per  bag .  75  @1  00 

Flat,  per  bag  .  50  @  65 

Tomatoes,  J  ersey,  per  bushel  box .  40  @  60 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75  @100 

Squash,  white,  per  bbl .  30  @  60 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  00  @1  75 

White,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  60 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  25 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag  ...1  00  @2  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  00  @2  00 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

8tring  beans,  Long  Island,  per  bag .  30  @  60 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  25.C65  cans  of  milk, 
255  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  737  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2J4  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper 


The  Empire 
Cream  Separator 


is  not  only  the  best  for  the  money,  but 
it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
made  at  any  price.  You 
need  not  take  our  word 
for  it,  ask  any  user  ;  or 
better  still  we  will  put  one 
in  your  dairy  and  prove 
by  actual  work  every 
claim  we  make  for  it. 
Our  catalogue  is  free. 

Res ponsiblc  ag  e  n  ts 
•wanted. 


U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Only  Three  Weeks 

left  before  our  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  clubs  of  trial 
subscriptions.  The  prizes  will  be  sent  out  October  8.  We 
think  that  these  cash  prize  offers  must  have  been  overlooked 
by  most  of  those  friends  who  sent  us  trial  subscriptions  in  the 


We  repeat  them  here  again 

Largest  Club, 

• 

SI  00 

Second  Largest  Club, 

- 

75 

Third  Largest  Club, 

- 

50 

Fourth  Largest  Club, 

- 

30 

Fifth  Largest  Club, 

- 

20 

Sixth  Largest  Club, 

- 

1  5 

Seventh  Largest  Club, 

- 

1  O 

Two  Next  Largest,  each, 

$5, 

1  O 

Five  Next  Largest,  each, 

S3, 

1  5 

Fifteen  Next  Largest,  each, 

$1, 

1  5 

We  have  received  a  few  clubs,  but  they  are  all  ridiculously 
small.  Unless  some  one  stirs  himself,  the  prizes  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  gratuitous.  Two  or  three  days’  work  would  put  any 
one  in  the  lead  at  present  writing.  Remember  that,  besides 
the  cash  prizes  above,  we  allow  a  big  commission,  and  send 
a  $2  daily  prize  every  night  to  the  sender  of  the  largest  club 
for  the  day.  So  far  these  daily  prizes  usually  amount  to  more 
than  the  remittance  for  the  club  that  wins  them.  For  example: 

Wednesday,  the  Largest  Club  was  10  Trials. 

Friday,  the  Largest  Club  was  12  Trials. 

The  sender  of  each  of  these  clubs  got  his  $2  prize  by  return 
mail.  At  this  writing  there  are  just  three  weeks  left.  By 
the  time  you  read  this  the  time  will  be  shorter.  You  see  the 
way  this  money  is  going.  If  you  want  some  of  it,  now  is  the 
time  to  act.  Send  a  small  club  anyway.  When  you  once 
get  started,  you  may  do  more. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 


This  is  the  best  pruner  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  will  cut  one-half  inch  dry 

branch.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
steel,  and  cuts  smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife,  but  faster  and,  of 
course,  easier.  It  is  an  article 
that  every  person  who  owns  a 
tree  or  shrub  or  vine  needs.  We 
have  secured  a  new  lot  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  now  at  50  cents  each, 
postpaid;  or  with  one  new  subscription  and  25  cents  extra;  or  we  will  send  it  free 
for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 

ARE  COOD  ENGINES 

oecunse  they  are  made  of  the 
best  miklerlsl  known,  with  the 
very  best  workmanship  procurable. 
Theyare  Horizontal,  6  H.  P. 
up;  Upright,  8  H.  P.  up:  and 
Portable,  6  to  12  H.P.  These 
are  ideal  engines  for  t aim  use 
good  for  running  SEPARATOR, 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 
CORN  SHELLERJEED  GRINDMS, 
WOOD  SAWS.  ETC.  Send  for  free 
book  on  Engines  and  Boilers, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  1308,  Springfield,  0. 


HEEBNERS’.l^Jd-HORSE  POWER 


With  SPEED  REGULATOR-^ 
Fer  1 


■  Send  j  _ 

Catalogue Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Out- 
ter  with  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Cleaners.  Feed 
MilKCorn  Shelters, Drag*  Circular  Saw  Machines.eto. 

HEEbNER  A  SONS.  LANSDALE.  PA..  U.  8.  A. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  BJLXjX:. 

WA-WA-NUND  REG.  SHROPSHIRES. 

Bargains  in  Canada-Bred  Rams;  also  good  yearlings, 
Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  SUPT.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  lidtli  St.,  New  York. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 

CLJIP  YOUR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 
Oil  IT  POULTRY.  PORK,  CALVES,  totue 

old  Reliable  Commission  House.  (Est.  1865.) 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  NewYork 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards, &o.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  any  of  theCom.Ag’s. 


HANDSOME  PHOTOGRAPH 
HOLDER. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  a  photograph  of  a 
dear  friend  which  you  wish  to  preserve 
and  honor.  You  would  like  a  handsome 
holder  to  keep  it  in.  This  is  just  what 
you  want.  It  is  large  enough  for  a  full- 
sized  cabinet.  Silver-plated,  and  hand¬ 
somely  engraved  and  decorated.  It  will 


stand  on  table  or  shelf,  or  may  be  hung 
on  the  wall.  We  will  send  it  postpaid 
for  a  club  of  three  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each,  or  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $1,  and  $1  extra  for  the  holder,  mak¬ 
ing  $2  for  both.  This  holder  is  very 
handsome,  and  will  do  fitting  honor  to 
the  picture  of  any  friend. 

The  Rural  New-Yobkek,  New  York. 
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Diary  of  the  Week. 

The  Empress  of  Austria  was  assassinated  by 
an  Italian  anarchist  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
The  empress,  who  was  accompanied  only  by  a 
lady-in-waiting,  was  walking  down  a  quay  to 
take  a  steamboat,  when  a  man  apparently 
stumbled  against  her.  She  continued  to  walk 
about  50  feet  farther,  when  she  swooned,  and 
died  without  knowing  the  cause  of  death.  She 
had  been  stabbed  through  the  heart  with  a  small 
file.  The  assassin  is  an  Italian  of  low  class,  who 
is  actuated  solely  by  hatred  for  all  persons  of 
higher  position,  and  by  greed  for  notoriety.  The 
death  penalty  does  not  exist  in  the  canton  where 
the  crime  was  committed.  Numerous  arrests 
have  been  made,  and  concerted  action  against 
the  anarchists  throughout  Europe  is  projected, 
Saturday,  September  10. 

Natives  in  the  Caroline  Islands  revolt  against 
Spanish  rule,  driving  out  the  garrison.  The  city 
of  Westminster,  B.  C.,  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
Camp  Wikoff  to  be  abandoned  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  antici¬ 
pated  trouble  in  the  Philippines,  Sunday,  Sep¬ 
tember  11. 

Project  of  a  great  parade  of  the  troops  in  New 
York  abandoned.  Race  war  between  whites  and 
negroes  at  Tecumseh,  O.  T.,  results  in  lynching 
of  Judge  Prouty,  of  the  Federal  Court,  by  negroes, 
and  further  trouble  is  imminent.  Revenue  cutter 
Bear  reaches  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  with  105  ship¬ 
wrecked  whalemen,  whose  vessels  had  been 
crushed  in  the  ice.  The  assassin  of  the  Empress 
of  Austria  continues  to  glory  in  his  act,  and 
special  action  against  anarchists  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  begins,  Monday,  September  12. 

The  mustering  out  of  the  volunteers  will  be  dis¬ 
continued,  and  there  will  be  no  further  reduction 
of  the  army.  Those  volunteers  retained  will  be 
brought  under  the  same  discipline,  so  far  as 
possible,  as  the  regular  army.  The  Spanish 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  adopted  the  peace  pro¬ 
tocol,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Cortes  several 
days  ago,  Tuesday,  September  13. 

A  great  hurricane  swept  over  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  groups  of  the  West  Indies,  render¬ 
ing  40,000  people  homeless;  loss  of  life  unknown. 
The  storm  was  accompanied  by  a  tidal  wave. 
Kingston,  the  capital  of  St.  Vincent,  British  West 
Indies,  is  totally  destroyed,  300  lives  lost,  and 
several  large  vessels  are  stranded.  The  Turkish 
government  refuses  to  remove  its  troops  from 
Crete.  Senator  Iloar  has  refused  the  ambassa¬ 
dorship  to  Great  Britain.  Gen.  Wheeler  favors 
the  enlistment  of  Cubans  into  our  regular  army. 
Gen.  G.  W^"  Wingate  deprecates  the  tendency  to 
shift  blame  for  the  camp  scandals  from  the  War 
Department  to  the  volunteer  organizations,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  September  14. 

Filipino  congress  meets  at  Malolos,  opposition 
to  foreign  protectorate  being  discussed.  Our 
Peace  Commission  has  decided  on  terms  which 
are  said  to  include  the  cession  of  Luzon  and  the 
future  control  of  the  entire  archipelago.  The 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  is  increasing  in  volume  and 
intensity;  three  large  streams  of  lava  are  now 
flowing.  Transport  Concho  arrives  with  600 
soldiers  from  Porto  Rico, Thursday,  September  15. 

The  Prince  of  Naples,  on  his  way  to  Vienna, 
was  attacked  by  two  anarchists.  The  Shinnecock 
arrived  from  Montauk  with  316  sick  and  convales¬ 
cent  soldiers.  The  Alamo  arrived  from  Ponce 
with  500  enlisted  men  and  officers,  who  ccmpla'ned 
that  they  were  half  starved  on  shipboard  Fifty 
Cubans  who  were  sent  from  Santiago  docks  to  a 
place  where  the  work  was  lighter,  but  where 
they  were  unable  to  steal,  went  on  strike,  but 
were  discharged,  Friday,  September  16. 


AFTER  THE  WAR . 

THE  SOLDIERS  IN  CAMP  WIKOFF. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

A  small  steamer  from  a  nearby  town 
was  tied  up  to  the  lighter,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  aboard  were  distributing  all  sorts 
of  eatables  to  the  apparently  starving 
soldiers.  Those  who  claimed  to  be 
well  were  so  weak  that  many  of  them 
staggered  as  they  walked.  They  said 
that  they  had  had,  for  days  and 
weeks  at  a  time,  nothing  to  eat  but  hard¬ 
tack  and  bacon,  the  latter,  which  they 
call  sow  belly,  often  being  half  spoiled. 
For  days  at  a  time  they  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  any  fire,  and  the  only 
way  they  could  eat  this  stuff,  was  by 
putting  the  raw  bacon  between  two  hard¬ 
tacks,  and  making  a  sandwich  of  it 
Coffee  was  sometimes  served  out  to  them, 
but  it  was  in  the  berry,  and  they  had  no 
means  of  grinding  it,  to  say  nothing 
about  steeping  it.  Some  of  them  soaked 
it  in  water,  then  chewed  it.  Some 
made  it  into  cigarettes  and  smoked  it. 
The  way  they  devoured  the  eatables 
passed  among  them  on  the  lighter, 
showed  their  famishing  condition.  If 
many  of  them  were  not  made  sick,  it 
would  be  a  wonder.  The  women  meant 
well  enough,  but  such  things  as  cake  and 
doughnuts  are  poor  st  uff  to  feed  a  man  in 
their  condition.  One  soldier  was  going 
around  with  two  or  three  great,  fat,  gin¬ 
ger  cookies  in  one  hand,  and  a  big  dough¬ 
nut  in  the  other.  “  I  tell  you,”  said  he, 
“  these  are  enough  to  make  a  man  home¬ 
sick.”  One  company  of  this  regiment 
brought  back  with  them  17  men.  They 
had  only  four  killed.  Disease  has  killed 
at  least  10  times  as  many,  in  this  war,  as 
were  killed  by  the  Spaniards. 

Camp  Laborer  s. 

Not  far  from  the  station,  is  the  camp 
of  the  helpers  and  laborers,  those  who 
are  supposed  to  do  the  manual  work  of 


building  hospitals,  making  roads,  help¬ 
ing  to  unload  the  transports,  etc.  A 
large  tent  under  which  were  a  number 
of  tables,  was  the  dining-room  for  these; 
back  of  this  was  the  office  and  cook 
house.  One  man  was  making  coffee  in 
three  big  stove  kettles  that  would  hold 
three  or  four  barrels  apiece  ;  a  little  way 
distant  were  three  more  similar  kettles 
in  which  the  meat  was  cooked.  The  coffee 
maker  said  that  he  had  to  make  those 
kettles  full  of  coffee  three  times  each 
day.  I  asked  him  whether  the  laborers 
were  as  good  workers  as  eaters,  and  he 
said,  “  Not  a  bit  of  it  ;  they  crawl  off  in 
the  shade  and  go  to  sleep,  every  chance 
they  get.”  Judging  from  the  movements 
of  some  of  them  that  I  saw,  I  think  he 
was  about  right. 

The  Hospitals. 

There  are  three  hospitals  on  the  hill, 
several  miles  away  from  the  landing 
place.  One  to  which  the  troops  are  first 
taken,  is  the  detention  hospital.  They 
are  kept  here  for  several  days,  to  see 
that  yellow  fever  or  typhoid  fever  does 
not  develop.  No  visitors  are  admitted  to 
this  hospital,  except  by  special  permis¬ 
sion.  On  another  height,  one  of  the 
highest  points  of  ground,  is  the  general 
hospital,  and  nearby,  the  Red  Cross 
hospital.  In  these  hospitals,  at  the  time 
I  visited  them,  were  about  1,700  men, 
among  whom  were  several  deaths  daily. 
At  that  time,  the  hospitals  were,  appar¬ 
ently,  in  pretty  good  condition,  though 
well  filled.  This  is  more  than  could  have 
been  said  of  them  earlier  in  the  history 
of  the  camp,  when  soldiers  sick  unto 
death  were  compelled  to  lie  on  damp 
ground  with  nothing  but  a  flimsy  tent 
over  them,  with  a  single  blanket  for 
covering.  Most  of  the  sick  soldiers 
had  cots,  but  many  of  them  were  yet 
without  these,  and  were  lying  on  the 
floor  with  only  a  blanket  for  a  bed.  The 
greatest  lack,  after  things  were  in  work¬ 
ing  order,  seemed  to  be  sucb  delicacies 
as  very  sick  men  crave,  milk,  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  efficient  nurses.  In  such 
a  land  of  plenty,  it  seems  scandalous  that 
there'  should  be  a  lack  of  any  of  these 
things.  After  days  had  passed,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  by  which  a  milk  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  City  shipped  10,000 
quarts  of  milk  daily  to  the  camp.  This 
would  give,  divided  equally,  only  about 
a  pint  a  day  to  each  man  in  the  camp, 
whereas,  it  was  said  that  some  of  the 
sick  should  have  had  more  than  double 
this  quantity. 

Inexcusable  Delay. 

One  trouble  in  the  beginning  was  that 
the  decision  to  move  the  troops  to  this 
place  from  Cuba,  was  made  hurriedly. 
Still,  it  is  said  that  the  War  Department 
had  decided  upon  the  location  for  this 
camp,  at  least  10  days  before  a  move 
was  made  to  put  it  in  readiness  for  the 
reception  of  the  troops  ;  then  there  was 
trouble  with  the  contractors  ;  strikes 
among  the  workmen  ;  delay  here,  delay 
there,  delay  everywhere.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  a  sufficient 
force  of  men  could  not  have  been  put  on 
to  build  at  least  the  hospital  tents,  in  a 
week's  time ;  still,  the  making  of  a 
camp,  building  roads,  etc.,  when  every 
stick  of  timber,  all  the  camp  equipments, 
everything  must  be  hauled  by  teams  for 
many  miles,  is  a  tremendous  undertak¬ 
ing.  There  were  many  difficulties  in  the 
way. 

The  Mule  Teams. 

One  of  the  interesting  sights  around 
Camp  Wikoff,  was  the  mule  teams.  Few 
of  them  were  of  two  animals,  some  four, 
but  many  were  made  up  of  six  animals, 
two  abreast,  the  driver,  a  happy-go- 
lucky,  colored  individual,  riding  the  near 
hind  mule,  and  guiding  the  whole  half- 
dozen  with  one  rein,  which  he  held  in 
his  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  hand 
he  controlled  the  brake  on  the  heavy 
army  wagon  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rope. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  skillfully 
these  teams  were  driven  around  corners, 
dodging  other  vehicles,  turning  in  small 
compass,  and  in  every  way  getting 
around  as  handily  as  an  ordinary  two- 
horse  farmer’s  team.  There  seems  to  be 
a  good  understanding  between  the  driver 
and  his  long-eared  friends,  for  they  work 
together  amicably  and  patiently. 

Dividing  the  Rations. 

I  was  interested  in  watching  one  cav¬ 
alry  company  dividing  some  rations  that 
had  just  been  issued  to  them.  Not  a  reg¬ 
ular  army  ration  of  hardtack  and  bacon, 
but  a  good  hind  quarter  of  fresh  beef,  a 
big  sack  of  potatoes,  rice,  beans,  bread, 
etc.  There  were  three  messes  in  the 
company,  and  one  man  who  seemed  to 
be  an  expert  with  a  butcher  knife, 
divided  the  beef  so  accurately  that  the 
pile  for  each  mess  contained  its  right 
proportion  of  the  better  and  the  poorer 
pieces.  Another  man  divided  the  pota¬ 
toes  into  three  piles,  and  each  mess 
selected  a  pile  of  these  for  itself  ;  then 
the  rice,  the  beans  and  some  canned 


goods  were  divided  in  like  manner.  Each 
mess  is  supposed  to  have  a  cook  from 
among  its  number  ;  each  soldier  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  his  turn  at  this  work,  but 
they  told  me  that  this  was  not  carried 
out  in  practice,  some  of  them  not  being 
very  expert  cooks  and,  probably,  the 
mess  would  be  willing  to  let  some  shirk 
this  duty  rather  than  to  eat  their  cook- 
ing. 

The  Tents. 

Few  of  the  tents  had  floors.  I  asked 
some  men  if  this  were  not  likely  to  be 
rather  Uncomfortable  in  case  of  heavy 
rain,  as  the  water  running  down  the 
sloping  hillsides  upon  which  most  of 
the  tents  were  located,  would  be  likely 
to  run  under  the  tents.  They  said  that, 
usually,  they  trenched  around  the  tents, 
thus  turning  away  the  water  which 
might  otherwise  run  under.  The  tents 
for  the  different  regiments  are  arranged 
in  what  are  called  company  streets,  in 
long  rows,  and  when  all  are  in  good 
shape,  make  a  very  neat  appearance. 
While  these  tents  may  be  all  right  for 
warm  weather,  they  cannot  be  very  com¬ 
fortable  in  rainy  weather,  and  certainly 
will  not  be  fit  for  human  beings  to  live 
in,  in  this  climate,  in  Winter.  But,  by 
the  time  this  paper  reaches  its  readers, 
it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  few 
left,  and  that  Camp  Wikoff  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  as  most  of  the  troops 
have  been  ordered  away  already.  There 
has  been  some  talk  of  making  this  a 
permanent  military  encampment,  and  it 
may  possibly  be  done  ;  but  if  so,  a  great 
deal  of  work  will  be  necessary  before 
the  troops  can  inhabit  it  the  year  ’round. 

Taken  from  Life. — The  pictures 
shown  at  Figs.  304  and  305,  page  661, 
are  from  photographs  taken  of  the  troops 
after  their  return  from  Santiago.  They 
are  true  to  life.  Thousands  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  presented  just  that  wretched, 
ragged,  unshaven,  unshorn  appearance. 
No  words  were  needed  to  tell  what  they 
had  endured  and  suffered.  Some  of  them 
were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to 
ride  to  their  camps,  but  weak  as  they 
were,  were  obliged  to  march  with  all 
their  heavy  equipments.  The  dog  shown 
at  Fig.  305  was  picked  up  by  the  boys 
when  at  Camp  Black  before  leaving  for 
Cuba,  and  went  through  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  with  them.  Nearly  all  the  troops 
have  some  kind  of  a  mascot,  often  a  dog, 
or  goat,  sometimes  a  pig,  a  cat,  or  parrot. 

F.  h.  v. 


A  man  may  talk  of  disdaining 
physical  strength  and  prowess  nntfl 
Doomsday,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  he  cannot 
look  at  a  picture  of  an 
old-time  knight,  magnifi- 
\  cent  in  his  physical  pro¬ 
portions,  dauntless  in 
his  physical  courage, 
and  armed,  ready 
I  and  eager  for  a  contest 
I  to  the  death  with  any 
\ comer,  without  a  thrill 
of  admiration. 
Mental  superior¬ 
ity  is  desirable 
and  admirable, 
but  is  the  “game 
[worth  the  can- 
die,”  when  it  is 
won  at  the  ex- 
p e n s e  of  phys¬ 
ic  a  1  health  and 
strength? 

I  The  unhealthy 
l  man  may  gain  the 
pity  and  even  the  admiration  of  men  and 
women,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  such  a 
man  ever  thoroughly  gains  their  respect. 
The  man  whose  arteries  bound  with  the 
rich,  red  blood  of  health  carries  with  him  a 
force  and  an  intensity  that  command  re¬ 
spect,  even  though  he  be  slightly  inferior 
mentally  to  the  weak,  nervous  man.  While 
no  medicine  in  the  world  will  add  an  inch 
to  a  man’s  stature,  there  is  one  famous 
medicine  that  will  fill  the  veins  and  arte¬ 
ries  with  the  rich,  red,  bounding  blood  of 

Serfect  health.  It  is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 

fedical  Discovery.  It  is  the  great  blood- 
maker  and  blood-purifier.  When  the  blood 
is  pure  and  rich  and  red  and  plenty,  and 
filled  with  the  life-giving  elements  that 
nourish  every  tissue  of  the  body,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  man  to  suffer  from  ill-health 
of  any  description.  When  every  little 
blood-vessel  in  the  lungs  quivers  with  the 
rush  of  healthy  blood,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  unhealthy  lungs.  When  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  are  nourished  with  healthy 
blood,  dyspepsia  and  indigestion  are  im¬ 
possibilities.  When  the  liver  is  supplied 
with  healthy  blood  it  is  bound  to  be  active. 
The  skin  that  is  nourished  with  healthy 
blood  will  be  clear  and  fresh  and  glow  with 
health.  “  Discovery  ”  is  sold  by  druggists. 

Mr.  Isaac  E.  Downs,  of  Spring  Valley,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “  For  three  years  I  suf¬ 
fered  from  that  terrible  disease,  consumption,  I 
had  wasted  away  to  a  skeleton.  To-day  I  tip 
the  scales  at  187,  and  am  well  and  strong.  The 
*  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  cured  me.” 


FRAZER 


AXLE 
GREASE. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  m~  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

Cover  Old  Shingles 
at  Small  Expense. 

Have 
A  roof 
Water 
and 
Wind 
Proof. 

Easily  Applied.  Lasts  years. 

The  roof  will  be  as  tight  as  a  drum. 

MEDAL  BRAND 
WIRE  EDGE  ROOFING. 

Put  over  your  old  shingles  will  save 
you  money  and  give  you  a  comfortrblq 
dry  house. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet, 

Mica  Roofing  Co.,  100  William  St.,  N.Y.  City. 

,V\A\VVVVVVVVVWVVVVWVVVWVVV'WV\  - 

“Cold  Hens  Never  Lay” 

Poultry-houses  that  are  lined  with 

Cabot’s  Insulating: 


are  wind  and  frost-proof.  A  scientific  insula-  ] 
tor,  ten  times  as  warm  as  common  papers,  and  , 
costs  only  about  one  cent  a  foot.  Equally  good' 
for  dwellings,  stables,  etc. 

Send  for  a  sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St,  Boston, Mass. 

WWWWVW'VWWVWWVVV'W'VW'VVW'^ 

Fire-Woather-Llghtning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

Penn  Metal  Celling  &  Rooting  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


CVCLONJ 


,  60 » 


,  high, 

control Aeprt,  -  &  BEAVER  FALLS, P&f  ° 

BRANCHE5:ff  NORTH  OIICAGOJLL 

THE  CHEAPEST, MOST 
RAPID  AND  PERFECT 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

ON  EARTH. 

Does  the  work  of  three  men.  A  lady 
can  use  it  with  perfect  ease.  Used 
as  one  would  a  scouring  broom.  Abso¬ 
lutely  destroys  the  roots  of  grass  and 
weeds.  Price,  $1.00 each.  Agents  write 
for  state  and  county  rights. 

LIGHTNING  HOE  CO.,  Box  803,  OCALA,  FLA. 


Before  Buying  a  He  w  Harness 


•  to  the  consumer  at  Wholesale  prices. 

1 100  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM 

We  manufacture  our  own  work  and 
"can  wave  you  money. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  82  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Or.  HAYES, 
Bultalo,  N.Y. 


ASTHMA 


Cured  to 
Stay  Cured 


Permanently  cured  by  neing  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  beet.  SarepL 
oent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication,  THE  DR  WHITEHALL  MKGRIMI.NK  CO.,  South  Bond  India**. 
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HANDLING  THE  BULL. 


Row  Much  Service  ? — While,  of  course, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  maturity  of 
bulls,  it  will  generally  do  to  let  a  bull 
serve  a  few  cows,  one  a  week  or  so,  for 
the  first  six  months  after  he  is  a  year 
old.  After  he  is  1)4  year  old,  the  number 
may  be  increased.  We  have  had  a  bull 
serve  100  cows  in  the  year  after  he  was 
2) 4  years  old,  with  no  apparent  detri¬ 
ment,  and  he  might  serve  more  in  a  year 
with  no  harm,  but  for  the  fact  that  too 
many  of  them  would  be  bunched  into 
May  and  dune,  the  normal  and  custom¬ 
ary  months  for  serving  cows.  At  that 
season,  when  service  makes  the  greatest 
demand  upon  the  bull,  his  food  should 
be  liberal  and  of  a  kind  calculated  to  de¬ 
velop  his  nervous  force  ;  probably  ground 
corn  and  oats  are  as  good  as  anything. 

Unless  a  bull  is  very  vicious  and  violent, 
it  is  better  for  him  to  be  stabled  with 
the  cows.  If  he  has  due  respect  for 
fences,  it  is  better  for  him  to  run  in  the 
pasture  with  the  cows  except  in  a  couple 
of  the  busy  months  when  his  services  are 
liable  to  be  called  for  at  all  hours.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  it  is  handier  to  have  him 
within  easy  reach.  If,  however,  he  is 
pastured  with  his  home  herd  of  cows, 
care  must  be  taken  to  isolate  members 
of  his  family  that  are  in  heat.  When  he 
runs  with  the  herd  at  pasture,  the  care 
of  him  is  no  more  than  of  one  of  the  cows, 
and  he  is  less  liable  to  be  vicious.  A  hot 
stable  is  an  uncomfortable  place  for  any 
animal  in  Bummer  and  not  conducive  to 
docility  in  a  bull. 


How  to  Handle  Him. — But,  even  if  he 
runs  at  pasture  and  seems  gentle,  do  not 
take  any  chances  of  being  cornered  by 
him  out  of  doors  or  in.  Do  not  lead  him 
with  a  rope.  Ring  him  and  use  a  staff 
after  he  is  a  year  old.  Teach  him  good 
bull  manners  with  firmness  but  without 
brutality.  The  herdsman  of  a  large  Jer¬ 
sey  herd  accustomed  to  handling  big  and 
vicious  bulls  (and  Jersey  bulls  are  the 
worst  of  their  class),  said,  never  to  use  a 
club  upon  a  bull ;  it  only  made  him  more 
ugly.  A  black-snake  whip  cracked  around 
his  legs  was  the  best  medicine  even  in 
extreme  cases  where  a  fight  was  neces¬ 
sary  The  bull  would  almost  invariably 
turn  tail  and  run. 


Make  Him  Work. — But  a  good  deal  of 
bull  viciousness  is  due  to  idleness.  A 
few  years  ago,  Dr.  Lyon,  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  had  a  fine  registered  Jersey  bull 
which  was  broken  to  tread  power  and 
cart.  Besides  the  work  in  the  tread 
power,  he  carted  in  green  fodder  for  the 
cows,  carted  out  manure,  and  did  all  the 
numerous  jobs,  with  a  dump  cart,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  on  a  dairy  farm. 
Moreover  the  doctor  would  drive  him  in 
a  cart  into  the  city,  and  leave  him  by  the 
curbstone  like  any  horse.  Whether  or 
not  he  used  him  in  a  chaise  for  profes¬ 
sional  calls,  1  am  not  informed.  Such 
uses  as  this  make  the  ideal  life  for  a 
dairy  bull. 

Our  bulls  for  a  number  of  years  have 
worked  in  the  tread  power,  cutting  feed 
and,  when  heavy  enough,  sawing  wood 
and  filling  the  silo.  We  have  a  stub- 
yoke,  and  have  promised  our  bull  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  education  to  draught  and  horse- 
cart  work.  For  the  horse-cart,  the  ends 
of  shafts  should  be  rigged  like  the  end 
of  the  ox-cart  tongue  to  go  into  rings  on 
the  ends  of  the  stub-yoke.  This  is  a 
simple  rig,  although  the  regular  horse- 
cart  harness  can  be  used  with  reins  run¬ 
ning  each  side  to  the  bull  ring.  He 
should  be  taught  to  drive  both  horse  and 
ox  fashion. 

If  there  is  a  boy  on  the  farm  with  a 
knack  for  breaking  steers,  nothing  will 
interest  him  more  or  be  more  useful  than 
to  get  up  a  bull-cart  team.  A  lively  bull, 
well  trained,  will  rake  hay,  mark  corn 
ground,  drag  a  light  harrow  or  cultiva¬ 


tor,  in  short,  do  plenty  of  horse  work 
about  the  farm.  A  bull  so  used  is  seldom 
if  ever  vicious,  and  just  as  useful  for 
cow  service  as  one  of  these  chainlight¬ 
ning  and  red  pepper  victims  of  stable  in¬ 
carceration.  e.  c.  BIRGE. 

Connecticut. 

C0RN-AND-C0B  MEAL. 

WIIAT  STOCKMEN  SAY  OF  IT. 

How  do  farmers  ia  yo'T  section  regard  the 
practice  of  grinding  cob  and  husk  with  the 
grain  of  corn  ?  Is  such  corn-cob  meal  largely 
fed?  What  proportion  of  the  grain  is  usually 
ground  in  this  way  ?  Does  the  practice  seem  to 
be  growing?  What  stock  seem  to  get  the  most 
value  out  of  this  corn  and  cob  ?  Is  it  considered 
suitable  feed  for  horses  or  hogs  ? 

I  have  had  but  very  little  experience 
in  feeding  corn-and-cob  meal,  but  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  it  is  all  right  for  feed¬ 
ing  cattle  for  beef  or  milk.  Farmers  are 
getting  small  two-horse  crushers  and 
grinding  their  ear  corn  in  Winter  f_r 
feeding  cattle,  and  all  seem  to  be  pleased 
with  them.  s.  R.  fierce. 

Creston,  Ill. 

The  snapping  of  corn  and  grinding 
with  cob  and  husk  has  never  prevailed 
to  any  extent  with  us,  and  the  grinding 
of  corn  and  cob  is  regarded  with  less 
favor  than  formerly.  One  reason,  more 
than  any  other,  that  led  to  its  use  was 
the  cheapness  of  machines  adapted  to 
farm  use  for  grinding,  and  the  belief 
that  the  cob  lightened  the  corn  meal  as 
a  ration.  Bran  is  now  used  by  nearly  all 
our  dairymen  to  mix  with  corn  meal,  and 
is  accepted  as  the  best  combination, 
keeping  the  cows  in  a  more  healthy  state, 
thus  producing  a  greater  quantity  and  a 
i icher  quality  of  milk  than  corn  alone. 
Some  of  our  people  mix  oats  and  corn  in 
equal  quantities  before  grinding,  after¬ 
wards  mixing  with  bran.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  hog  feeders  I  know  use 
corn  meal  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of 
middlings,  put  in  tanks  and  covered  with 
water,  and  allowed  to  ferment  before 
feeding.  m.  w.  dunham. 

Wayne,  Ill. 

In  this  vicinity,  corn  is  not  ground 
with  the  husk,  but  nearly  all  corn  is 
ground  cob  and  grain,  which  makes  good 
feed  for  horses  if  mixed  with  wheat  bran. 
It  is  the  best  of  feed  for  hogs,  if  mixed 
with  water  (slop  or  milk).  1  prefer  it  to 
meal  for  hogs.  I  cannot,  at  this  time, 
give  any  opinion  on  corn  ground  husk, 
grain  and  cob.  I  will  give  it  a  trial. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  GEO.  KLEIN. 

Farmers  in  this  locality  grind  corn 
and  cob  only,  and  consider  it  a  very  good 
feed,  using  a  little  bran  with  it.  It  is 
largely  used  by  those  not  having  silos, 
and  I  should  judge  that  one-half  of  the 
crop  is  used  in  this  way  fed  to  milch 
cows  mostly.  It  is  not  considered  good 
feed  for  hogs  or  horses.  The  practice  is 
gradually  growing.  w.  R.  gates. 

Ripley,  Wis. 

No  corn  is  ground  with  cob  and  husk 
in  this  section.  The  corn  is  nearly  all 
ground  with  the  cob,  and  mixed  usually 
with  rye  or  oats  or  both,  when  the  farmer 
has  them.  If  he  has  none  of  these  grains, 
he  feeds  it  clear,  or  buys  some  bran.  The 
practice  of  cutting  the  corn  as  soon  as 
glazed,  to  save  the  stalks,  would  pro¬ 
hibit  its  being  ground  with  the  husk, 
as  it  would  heat  at  once  after  grinding. 
Very  little  except  the  flint  varieties  of 
corn  are  raised  here,  and  they  do  not  dry 
until  some  time  after  husking,  so  as  to 
admit  of  grinding.  The  corn-and-cob 
meal  is  fed  to  all  stock.  silas  dean. 

Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


A  great  many  Hereford  breeders  have  dis¬ 
horned  their  cattle  in  the  past,  but  are  quitting 
it  now,  as  when  they  come  to  sell,  it  takes  about 
$25  to  $100  per  head  off  the  price  of  the  animal, 
owing  of  course,  to  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
animal.  c.  a.  stannard. 

Hope,  Kan. 

“  Spontaneous  Combustion  ”  in  Hat. — Prof.  W 
A.  Henry,  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advice:  “Where  hay  is  heating  in  the 
mow  and  threatens  spontaneous  combustion,  I 
believe  it  best  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  by 
covering  the  mass  as  completely  as  possible  with 
other  hay,  straw  or  material  which  will  incase 
the  mass  as  tightly  as  possible.  In  no  case  should 


an  effort  be  made  to  remove  the  heated  hay  unless 
there  is  plenty  of  water  and  help  present,  so  that 
any  fire  which  may  arise  can  be  quickly  extin¬ 
guished.  The  burning  embers  of  a  charcoal  pit 
are  extinguished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  charcoal- 
burner  by  preventing  the  inflow  of  air  to  the  pit. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  heated  mass  in  a  hay 
mow  may  be  prevented  from  breaking  into  a 
flame  by  smothering  and  allowing  the  conditions 
gradually  to  become  normal  by  the  heat  passing 
otf  gradually  by  slow  convection.” 


The  sore  Throat  to  which  public  speakers  are  sub¬ 
ject.  can  be  at  once  relieved,  aud  eventually  cured, 
with  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. — 
Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should  U#© 


GOMB  ATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

nit  GREAT  FRENCH  VETERINARY  REMEDY 


A  Safa,  Speedy  and 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 

exclusive¬ 


ly  by  J.  H. 
Gombaul* 
ex-Vetorl* 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to 
the  French 
Government 
Stalk 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 


Impossible  to  produce  any  tear  or  blemish.  The  Safcet 
beet  BLISTER  ever  uecd.  Takes  the  place  of  al  I  lini¬ 
ment.  for  mildor  severe  action,  ltemovea  all  Hunche. 
or  Blemishes  from  llorsc.  or  Cattle. 


A.  a  HUMAN  REMEDY,  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  Is  Invaluable. 

MIC  PEIRDAIITEC  that  one  tablespoonful  ot 
Tit  UUAnANItL  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  Will 

prodnoe  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  eoldls  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  |  .80  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  it*  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc,  Address  r 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  OO.,  Cleveland,  O, 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That's  the  secret  of  the  5/A  Bias  Girth  Horse 
Blankets.  The  Rirth  is  on  the  bias-w-that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can't  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn’t 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn’t  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  iu  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

{  Horse  Blankets  are  made  in  all  styles— to  fit  any 
I  horse — to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
'  5|A.  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade¬ 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

W  M.  AY  BE  8  -fe  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head,  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  II.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conti. 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 


.Microbes  are  responsible  fd 
"lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 


ChioroRaptholeum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

so  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  andbraJev: 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  eiti&i 
of  the  U.  S.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid.  $1.80. 
Agency  is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  212  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHLNECLIFF,  n.  y. 


AT  FARMERS'  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Will  be  registered  and  named  to  suit  purchaser. 

AO  P  Dill  I  PAID  solid  color,  except 

I  J|  Ui  Ui  DULL  UMLl  tip  end  of  switch. 

Sire — Osprey  17395,  believed  to  be  the  best  represen¬ 
tative  of  old  St.  Holier  45.  Over  72  per  cent  of  his 
blood.  Dam — Niobe  Marigold  108303,  Granddaughter 
of  World’s  Fair  Champion  Sweepstakes  Cow  at 
World's  Fair.  C.  A.  SWEET,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Jno.  I.  Gordon,  Mercer,  Pa.,  ?r«'«„u. 
Hampshire  Downs,  SESSSSlSS: 
Polled  Durhams, 

All  stock  registered  or  eligible. 


SHROPSH I  RES 

Itams,  Lambs.  Yearlings,  and 
two-year-olds.  CHESTER 
WHITES — good  show  pigs.  All 
stockeligibleto  record,  and  sired 
by  notable  sires.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lars.  S.  SPRAGUK,  Falconer,  N.  Y 


oupep  South  Downs.  Oxfords,  Shropshires. 
^  ™  ■  Prize-winningstock;  yearlings&latnbs 

D  ■  «  Chesters,  Polands,  Berkshires,  York- 

■  shires,  all  ages.  Illustrated  Catalogue 

free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co., Pa 


woRLD's_FAiRnrni/oi]  |  nro 
premium  DLlmOn  I  n  to 

OF  THE  BEST  FAMILIES. 

XW  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  je| 

I.  N.  BARKER  &  SON,  -  -  -  Thorntown,  Ind. 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS 


from  our  herd  grow 
fat  and  mature 
quicker  than  others;  low  priced  enough  to  be  in  reach 
of  all.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango.  N.  Y. 


^  I  ^—Selected  Cheshire  Boars, 
■  AJ  I  Cl  I  ready  tor  service.  $8.  Write. 
LESTER  M.  LOVELESS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Farm  DuckYards. 

Our  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  stand  unrivaled  for 
size  aDd  symmetry.  2,500  birds  selected  with  care  for 
breeding  purposes.  Order  early.  Eggs  in  season. 
My  book,  “Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture,” 
free,  with  each  order.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

JAMES  RANKIN.  South  Easton,  Mass. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINK,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 

♦  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

+  send’ you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  ♦ 
i  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  + 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

+  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 

»♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Monitor  Incubator. 

Ill.  80-p.  Cat.  for  stamp; 
tells  all  about  Poultry. 

The  Monitor  Co.,  Moodus,  Cl. 


A  Hen’s  Nest 

is  only  interesting  when  full  of  eggs.  The 
number  of  eggsdepends  upon  whatyoufeed 
the  hen.  She  will  lay  twice  as  many  if  fed 

Green  Cut  Bone  &  Mann’s  Granite  Crystal  Grit. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

prepares  bone  in  the  best  way  with  least  expenditure 
of  money  and  muscle.  We  make  Bone  Cutters,  Clover 
Cutters,  Feed  Trays  and  Grit.  The  best  of  their  kind. 

Cn-li  <>r  111*! ailment*.  Catalogue  Free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


CRUSHED  FLINT  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,Calclte,  Granulated 
Bone,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK,  PA. 


DESTROY  MITES  in  your  henneries 

with  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL  sample,  will  kill  amillion,  XOc.  postpaid. 
Itouk  on  Poultry  Keeping  FUEL  with  every  order. 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  Box307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


Sloan’s  Liniment. 


Nothing  like  it  to  cure  a  sore  tendon,  or 
to  kill  a  spavin,  curb  or  splint.  This 
remedy  is  known  to  more  drivers  and 
horsemen  than  any  other  liniment,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  the  work  by  its  penetrat¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Prepared  by  DR,  KARL  8.  SLOAN,  Boeton,  Mat).,  ft.  8.  A. 


Dealer*  generally. 


YOUR  HORSE _ — 

if  suffering  from  an  enlargement  can  be  quickly 
put  on  his  feet.  No  need  to  blister  or  fire. 
The  enlargement  will  be  quickly  absorbed  by 


50c.  and  $1.00 
a  Bottle. 
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The  Cowy  Odor 


which  is  so  pi’ominent 
in  much  of  the  dairy- 
butter,  and  which  is 
so  offensive  to  many 
people  is  the  result 
of  dirt  ;  real  fine  dirt 
that  can’t  be  strained 
out.  The 

LITTLE  GIANT 
SEPARATOR 
takes  out  all  the  dirt, 
produces  a  perfect 
flavor,  and  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  product. 
It  is  the  safest,  easiest  cleaned,  and  re¬ 
quires  less  repairs  than  any  small  sep¬ 
arator  made.  p.  m.  SHAKPLES, 
Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orcunge  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 


A  DUTCH  COW  AS  11 R  E  D  IN  ENGLAND.  Fig.  3  06. 


THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


A  DUTCH  COW. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  prints  the  pict¬ 
ure  shown  at  Fig.  306.  These  “  Dutch” 
cows  are  said  to  be  quite  different  from 
the  Ilolsteins.  They  are  called  “  the 
.  heaviest  milkers  of  any  known  breed  ”, 
though  they  are  little  known  apparently 
outside  of  Holland.  This  cow  certainly 
appears  like  a  strong,  serviceable  ani¬ 
mal,  though  the  udder  is  pretty  small. 
She  would  make  a  good  model  for  the 
much-discussed  general-purpose  cow.  A 
few  English  breeders  have  imported 
these  Dutch  cattle  and  are  breeding 
them,  though  it  is  hard  to  make  much 
headway  against  the  Short-horn  in  that 
country. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

According  to  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  the  largest 
silo  in  the  world  is  located  in  Jefferson  County, 
VVis.  It  is  62  feet  in  diameter  and  48  feet  high. 
Last  year,  140  acres  of  heavy  corn  were  put  into 
it,  and  then  it  lacked  10  feet  of  being  full.  This 
silo  cost  $3,000. 

Meai.  in  Hot  Weather.— A  good  many  farmers 
complain  at  times  that  stock  will  not  eat  ground 
feed  well  in  hot  weather,  but  the  trouble,  in 
nearly  every  case,  is  with  the  farmer,  as  very 
often  he  overfeeds  his  stock.  When  feed  is  left 
in  the  feed  box,  fresh  feed  is  very  often  put  in 
without  removing  the  old  feed  that  has  got  sour 
from  the  moisture  of  the  animal’s  mouth. 

St.  Stephens,  S.  C.  r.  m. 

Hogs  and  Cob  Meal.— In  1898,  I  fattened  my 
hogs  on  crushed  corn,  making  a  slop,  one  feed  a- 
head.  When  we  killed  them,  their  entrails  had  a 
great  many  boils  on  them  that  looked  as  though 
caused  by  pieces  of  cob'working  in  aDd  fester¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  any  injury  to 
them,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  other 
farmers  have  a  like  experience  from  using 
crushed  meal.  j.  a.  m. 

Greeusburg,  Ky. 

Every  Prize  for  Dorset  sheep  at  both  Syracuse 
and  Columbus  was  won  by  a  sheep  from  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Club.  The  special  prize  for  pen  of  four 
lambs  was  won  at  Syracuse  by  the  Tranquillity 
Farms;  at  Columbus,  by  G.  J.  Campbell.  The 
second  prize  at  Columbus  was  won  by  J  L.  Hen¬ 
derson.  I  am  very  much  pleased  at  the  way  the 
Continental  Club  has  begun  its  work,  the  avowed 
object  of  the  organization  having  been  the  need 
of  bringing  the  right  sort  of  Dorsets  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  the  relegating  of  the  wrong 
kind  to  the  rear.  The  affairs  of  the  club  are  in  a 
most  satisfactory  condition.  Joseph  e.  wing. 

Secretary. 

Hens  That  Lay  Figures.— An  article  under  the 
above  heading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  27,  has 
induced  me  to  give  a  little  personal  experience, 
and  from  it  I  am  led. to  believe  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  keep  a  75-egg  hen,  neither  is  it  necessary. 
Three  years  ago,  I  had  decided  to  kill  off  every 
hen  I  had  and  “clean  out  the  ranch ’’until  I 
could  destroy  the  hen  lice  with  which  my  hen¬ 
house  was  infested.  I  had  only  one  hen  left,  and 
intended  to  kill  her  at  the  first  opportunity.  But 
I  saw  a  fine  flock  of  Brown  Leghorn  pullets,  and 
concluded  to  try  again.  I  bought  eight  pullets 
for  $4.  The  seller  said  that  they  would  not  sit, 
so  I  got  another  hen  of  the  common  fowls,  which 
gave  me  two  natural  incubators.  I  secured  a 
purebred  rooster  from  another  neighbor,  so  I  had 
10  hens  and  a  rooster.  I  set  about  clearing  out 
the  lice  without  killiugthe  hens,  and  by  a  liberal 
spraying  of  my  henhouse  with  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion,  I  succeeded  perfectly,  and  have  not  seen  a 
hen  louse  since.  I  repeat  the  treatment  occa¬ 
sionally  as  a  preventive. 

Now  for  the  result:  The  two  “  natural^incu 


bators”did  not  incubate  worth  a  cent,  but  the 
smallest  little  Biddy  of  the  Leghorns  raised  two 
broods  of  chickens,  17  in  all.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  I  had  secured  120  dozen  eggs.  Of  course, 
some  of  them  must  be  credited  to  the  pullets, 
but  I  feel  confident  that  the  eight  that  I 
bought  laid  an  average  of  125  at  least.  I  kept 
all  the  pullets,  and  the  next  year  I  had  160  dozen 
eggs.  I  don’t  know  about  farmers’  hens,  but  if  I 
did  not  think  mine  laid  more  than  an  average  cf 
75  eggs  annually,  I  would  not  keep  a  fowl. 

Mottville,  N.  Y.  s.  L.  b. 

Although  I  have  run  a  gristmill  for  many 
years,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  meal 
for  family  use.  Sometimes  in  Winter  during  a 
spell  of  bad  weather,  I  grind  some  corn  to  mix 
with  other  feed  for  my  milch  cows.  This  far 
south,  cattle  are  fed  principally  on  cotton  seed 
or  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  when  fattening 
them  for  the  markets.  We  find  that  to  be  much 
more  economical  than  to  use  corn  or  oats.  A 
great  many  cattle  are  fattened  for  market  in  this 
State  every  year,  but  owing  to  the  high  prices  we 
have  to  pay  for  corn  and  oats,  we  never  use  them. 

Lake  Village,  La.  m.  r.  j. 

Care  op  the  Bull.— The  Breeders’  Gazette 
gives  some  excellent  advice  about  the  treatment 
of  the  bull.  It  well  says  that  the  only  really  safe 
bull  is  a  dead  bull.  The  bull  should  never  be 
trusted,  whether  ringed  or  not,  and  the  earlier 
he  is  taught  the  power  of  this  piece  of  nose  jew¬ 
elry,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  While  a  young 
bull  carefully  brought  up  may  be  handled  con¬ 
veniently  by  a  halter  for  a  time,  in  the  eDd  it  will 
be  more  convenient  and  far  safer  to  handle  him 
by  the  nose.  The  Gazette  truthfully  says:  “In 
the  case  of  bulls  that  are  grown  in  pasture  by 
their  dams,  and  are  taken  up  at  weaning  time  to 
‘  break,’  the  ring  should  be  early  introduced  un¬ 
less  the  herdsmen  enjoy  wrestling  with  lusty  and 
playful  young  bulls.  Even  in  that  case,  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  bad  policy  to  allow  the  bull  to  acquire  an 
idea  of  his  real  strength.  Teach  him  submission 
from  the  start— and  then  do  not  trust  him.  If 
desired,  light  rings  may  be  used  for  bulls  under 
a  year  when  it  seems  best  to  ring  them  that 
early,  and  heavier  nose-pieces  introduced  when 
they  grow  older.  It  is  hard  to  make  the  mistake 
of  ringing  a  bull  too  early;  as  soon  as  he  mani¬ 
fests  a  disposition  to  fight  control  by  the  head, 
the  nose  should  be  ornamented.” 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Colt  Cut  on  Barb  Wire. 

My  gelding,  three  years  old,  was  cut  on  a  barb 
wire  last  October  4,  cutting  one  of  the  cords  on 
the  right  front  knee  about  one-half  off,  and 
slitting  it  about  two  inches.  We  called  a  veterin¬ 
arian,  aDd  it  healed  all  right  in  the  Fall  or 
early  in  Winter.  Now  there  is  a  bunch  about  as 
large  as  a  hen’s  egg.  What  can  I  use  to  reduce 
the  swelling  ?  w.  n. 

Dryden.  N.  Y. 

Blister  with  biniodide  of  mercury  (biniodide  of 
mercury,  one  dram;  cerate  of  cantharides  oint¬ 
ment,  one  ounce;  mix).  Repeat  two  or  three 
times  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks.  If  this 
fail  to  remove  or  reduce  the  lump,  it  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  necessary  to  cut  it  out. 

Skin  Eruption  on  a  Cow. 

My  two-year-old  Jersey  cow  has  been  fresh 
three  months.  I  have  owned  her  only  since 
fresh,  and  know  nothing  about  her  before.  She 
has  been  well  and  done  well  since  we  had  her 
till  last  week,  when  I  noticed  a  sore  on  the  front 
leg.  I  thought  she  had  hurt  it.  Upon  examina¬ 
tion,  I  found  sores  on  the  body  just  in  front  of 
the  udder;  on  the  back  of  the  front  legs  below 
the  knees,  there  are  small  sores,  and  down  next 
to  the  feet  it  is  red  and  there  are  small  sores.  In 
passing  the  hand  over,  it  feels  like  warts.  There 
seems  to  be  no  pus  about  them.  She  has  a  pim¬ 


ple  on  one  teat  and  one  on  the  nose.  She  has 
been  on  Timothy  pasture  with  a  little  shorts 
made  moist,  night  and  morning.  There  are  rag 
weed  and  other  weeds  in  the  field,  brush  of  all 
kinds,  and  Poison  ivy  and  briers  around  the 
fences.  Part  of  the  ground  is  wet.  She  has  plenty 
of  water.  She  seems  to  feel  well,  but  does  not 
give  quite  so  much  milk  as  she  did.  l.  j.  b. 

Ohio. 

A  personal  examination  of  the  eruption  would 
be  necessary  to  enable  me  to  give  you  a  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  is, 
probably,  due  either  to  the  condition  of  her  blood 
or  to  poisoning.  I  would  advise  giving  the  cow 
a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  to  open  the  bowels.  Then 
one  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed  twice 
daily:  carbonate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  ginger,  of  each  eight  ounces;  mix  and  divide 
into  16  powders.  If  no  improvement  follow  the 
administration  of  the  powders,  give  a  course  of 
arsenic— two  tablespoon  fills  of  Fowler’s  solution 
of  arsenic  cnce  daily,  and  continued  three  or 
four  weeks  if  necessary.  Wash  the  sores  night 
and  morning  with  a  solution  of  one-half  ounce 
each  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  carbolic  acid  in  one 
pint  of  water. 


A  lamp  does  not  burn  very 
well,  and  eats  its  head  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it. 

Index  tells. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Lanai  “  Alpha  ”  and  “Baby  ”  Separators. 

First — Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  GO., 

CONTRACTORS  and  builders  of 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bankof  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  ilouse  In  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


FiLRIVr  EHS 


CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALL  OTHER 


are  appreciating 

THE  “CHARTER" 

8tatlonaries,  Portables.  &c. 


Catalogue,  Testimonials,  Sc.,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


TANDARD  SCALES 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO., 

Good  Agents  Wanted  In  unoccupied  territory 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grindinggrain, 
dry  bones,  shells.  Sc.,  for  feeding 
chickens,  Sc.  Three  sizes,  weight 
29.  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it.  address 

THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO., 
Hillsboro.  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


FULL  TANK  VALUE! 

f  When  you  buy,  you  want 
and  should  secure  your 
money’s  worth.  That 
_  means  that  you  must  buy 

something  of  well  known  and  standard  value.  Youget 
it  every  time  in  the  11 nil  Steel  Tunkn.  Best  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship  insure  lasting  qualites.  Wo 
make  them  any  size,  for  any  purpose.  Estimates  fur¬ 
nished  on  special  jobs.  Write  for  what  you  want. 
.  ^Cikoitlars  and  Prices  Mailed  Free. 

The  HAll  STEEL,  TANK  CO.  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  111. 


HOOK  OH-CUT  OFF 

The  easiest-working,  closest- 
cutting,  simplest,  strongest 
and  handiest  dehomer 
is  the  latest 


IMPROVED 

DEHORNER 

I  Never  crushes  the  horn  nor.pulls  it  apart  Mads 
|  on  an  entirely  new  principle.  Catalogue  free 
WEBSTER  A  DICKINSON,  Box 68  Christiana,  l>». 
t\  eatiTu  trado  supplied  truui  Chicago  salesroom 


The  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  animal  comfort  and  that  means 
animal  prollt.  This  knife  cut*  dean,  no 
crushing  or  bnii»fiiK.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully  war¬ 
ranted.  Highest  awards  World’s  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  lilhQSII’S,  Codiranvllle,  Pa. 


VICTOR 


FASTENING  CUE. 

Best  and  strongest  for  butter  tubs,  pails,  etc.  No  sharp 
corners  to  turn  out  and  injure  the  hands.  Very  neat  and 
attractive.  Write  for  particulars. 

CHAS.  K.  SMITH  &  CO.,  AVestboro,  Mass. 


In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 
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Humorous. 

“  She  refused  him,  as  she  thought  that 
he  would  propose  again.”  “And  did  he?” 
“  Oh,  yes.  But  it  was  to  another  girl.” — 
Life. 

Housewife  :  “  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
pint  of  milk  is  very  small.”  Milkman  : 
“  My  cows  are  of  the  small  kind,  mum  !  ” 
— Til-Bits. 

“  Maud  says  she  is  madly  in  love  with 
her  new  wheel.”  “Huh!  Another  case 
where  man  is  displaced  by  machinery.” 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Masculine:  “  She  has  a  masculine 
mouth,  don’t  you  think?”  “Very.  I 
fancy  she  couldn't  hold  more  than  a 
dozen  pins  in  it  to  save  her  life.” — Detroit 
Journal. 

“  I  loaned  a  grateful  soldier  boy  $7 
when  he  went  away.”  “Yes?”  “And 
he  has  just  sent  to  me  from  Florida  a 
live  alligator,  a  Cuban  land  crab  and  two 
tarantulas.” — Chicago  Record. 

Lady  :  “  Are  these  eggs  really  fresh?” 
Shop  Assistant  :  “  Madam,  if  you  will 
kindly  step  to  the  telephone  and  call  up 
our  farm,  you  can  hear  the  hens  that 
laid  those  eggs  still  cackling.” — Credit 
Lost. 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  you  can  be 
interested  in  baseball  while  the  war  is 
going  on  ?”  “  Why,  of  course.  It  was  in 
playin'  baseball  that  the  Americans  learn¬ 
ed  how  to  send  in  a  ball  so  straight.” — 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Professor:  “So,  then,  by  the  term 
reptile,  we  mean  a  creature  which  does 
not  stand  on  feet,  but  moves  by  crawl¬ 
ing  on  the  ground.  Will  one  of  you 
name  for  me  such  a  reptile  ?”  Freddy  : 
“  Baby  brother.” — Credit  Lost. 

A  Natural  Query  :  Grandpa  invited 
Dorothy  to  go  with  him  to  feed  the  chick¬ 
ens  the  morning  after  her  arrival  at  the 
farm.  On  her  return  to  the  house  she  in¬ 
quired,  shyly:  “Grandpa,  do  all  hens 
eat  with  their  noses  ?  ” — Credit  Lost. 

“  I  can’t  blame  the  young  women  for 
falling  in  love  with  the  soldiers,”  re¬ 
marked  the  neighbor  who  had  dropped 
in  for  a  few  minutes.  “  Neither  do  I,” 
answered  the  other,  who  always  had  a 
tired  expression.  “A  few  months  of 
Government  rations  ought  to  keep  a  man 
from  complaining  of  home  cooking  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.” — Washington  Star. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

Watches, Clocks.Tea 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets, 
with  $5.00.  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  15c.  and  get 
54  lb.  Best  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y.,  Box  289. 


Ohio  Ensilage  and  Fod¬ 
der  Cutters  and  Carriers 

Most  durable,  lightest  run¬ 
ning  and  greatest  capacity. 

Agents  V/anted. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Works, 

General  Agents,  -  AUBURN,  MAINE,  U.  S, 


SHRED  and] 

GRIND' 


With  the  WOLVERINE  Cutter,]—  -  , 

(Shredder  and  Crinder.  Cutler  has  knives  1 1  -hYmfc»r 
(with  four  cutting  edges.  It  is  a  great  Im-cL**1  ^ 

/provement.  We  can  also  attach  our  new  Shredder  Head 
Jtoour  cutters,  making  two  greatly  improved  machines  in  one.) 
VHand  power  cuts  2>£  tons  an  hour.  Price  $2.50  and  up.C 
(Largest  cuts  a  ton  in  5  minutes.  Our  *98  Model  Shredder  can  be/ 
(run  with  a  1 -horse  tread  or  a  2-horse  sweep  power — only  shredder/ 
(made  that  runs  successfully  with  so  little  power.  A  complete) 
/shredder  l£S£5.  OO.  Larger  shredders  have  snapping  roll.  5&) 
Wyles  and  sizes.  Swivel  carrier  any  length.  ( 

VODIUniilP  M  IIIO  49  kinds  of  Sweep,  Belt  and( 
fuKIRUUlU  MILLS  Geared  mills  for  hoi 


_  Geared  mills  for  horse  power.! 

/engine  and  wind  mill;  any  size  wanted,  from  2  to  25  H.l\  Grind) 
/fiue  or  coarse — for  feed  or  family  purposes.  l 

nnoy  OIIEM  I  CPO  IS  kinds  and  sizes,  for  hand  or) 

Lull  R  H  O  n  L  L  L  L  It  O  power.  Handsheller  90  Ct6-\ 

(shells  bu.  in  4  min.  1-hole  sheller  with  Pulley  for  power,  $5.00.1 
(Self  feed  sheller,  shells  5b 0  bu.  a  day.  WIND  MILLS  8  ft.? 
At^cl  mill,  strongest  »n<l  ensiest  running  made,  for  $16.25./ 
/Pumping  and  power  mills  8  to  16  ft.  ) 

)  D  0  Mi  CDQ  1- horse  tread  with  governor  $52-  2-horse) 
T  U  W  uitO  sweep  power  $21.50.  4-horse  $29.50 A 

C«-horse  $31  .  Tread  and  sweep  powers  all  sites.  We  can  turf 
r  nish  votr  rhe  best  feed  cutter,  shredder,  grinding  mill,  corn  sheller/ 
/wind'  mill  or  power  on  earth  because  our  line  represents  over  37 ) 
r wars’  experience.  Cheapest  as  we  have  no  agents.  Sendforj 
)FREE  200  page  illustrated  catalogue.  (Address  in  full.)  C 

SMARVIN  SMITH  CO.  66  S.  Clinton  Sf.  16  D,  Chicago, _I1I.< 


IMPROVEDl^xPENNSYLVANIA 


Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Most  perfect  working  and  handiest  drill  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  No  bunching;  sows  all  kinds  of  grain,  including 
Corn  and  I’eas,  with  absolute  regularity.  For  circu¬ 
lar  and  prices  address 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


STAR 


STEEL 


LAND  ROLLERS 


ARE  THE  BEST,  because  they  have 
Weight.  Strength,  Simplicity  and  Durability 


Write  direct  for  special  price  delivered. 


CASTREE  &  SHAW  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Owosso,  Mich. 


20,000 

Peerless  Mills  inUse 

Uuri  vailed  in  capacity  andqual 
ity  of  work.  Will  grind  ear  corn 
'and  all  grain  to  any  degree  of 
fineness.  Will  make  family 
meal  or  feed.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Prices  $15,  *18,  820.  Send 
for  free  circulars  &  agency. 

STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  III. 


Use  horse  power. 

Digging  potatoes  by  hand  is  like  threshing  with  a  flail 
— too  expensive.  It  i.  easy  work  for  two  horses  with  a 


(Cummings  Patent) 

Standard  Potato  Harvester 

to  dig  five  acres  in  ten  hours.  Digs  trench  system  as 
well  as  hills.  Does  not  cut  or  bruise  tubers.  You 
can  try  it  before  you  buy.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  “GEM”  Xe 

BALING  PRESS 


AND  ALL  METAL><-U?— ^  MACHINE. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  UEO.  EHTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  IU, 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
AND  CLEANERS. 


WOOD  SAWS 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCpo 
Tread.  Fat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  00  I  I  LIIO 

ELLIS  KEYSTOtl  E  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean.  N.Y. 


CORN 

That's  what  every  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  after 
being  ground  on  our 

Scientific  Grinding  Mill 

Here's  something  entirely  ncwi  a  2  to  4 
horse  Mill.  We  call  ii  DOUBLE  ACTION 
both  plates  revolve.  Grinds  Ear  Corn  and  all 
grains  foe  feed.  Othor  atylcsand  sizes,  2  to  50  h.p. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.  Springfield,  Q. 


1 1 


KEYSTONE 


Corn  Husker  and  Fodder  Shredder 

This  Is  the  machine  that  has  revolutionized  the  harvesting  of  corn.  It 
i  husks  the  corn  clean  and  delivers  it  into  a  wagon  or  bin  and  at  the  same 
i  time  shreds  the  fodder.  Tile  Double  Spiral  Sh reeleler  head  con- 
i  verts  the  fodder  into  a  fine,  soft,  long  substance  called  “lieyslone 
Corn  Hay.”  it  is  readily  eaten  by  live  stock,  can  be  as  easily 
■baled  as  hay  and  sold  in  tiic  city  market.  It  saves  the  entire 
corn  erop— no  waste.  Made  in  three  sizes.  We  make  a  full  line 
1  of  corn  machinery.  Get  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  before  buying. 


t.,  Sterling,  Ills. 


PEASE’S  SORTING  MACHINE. 

For  Potatoes,  Apples,  Onions.  Etc. 

Adjustable  for  sorting  any  size.  Every  machine  warranted  durable 
and  rapid.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  one  week.  CAPACITY,  100  BUSHELS 
PEE  HOUR.  We  manufacture  a  fine  line  of 

Apple  Slicers,  Choppers  and  Vegetable  Scoops. 

F.  33.  PEASE, 

Send  for  Circular.  510  South  Clinton  St..  Rochester,  N.Y. 


For  handling  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  all 
vegetables,  without  bruising.  It’s  the  lightest, 
strongest,  most  durable  scoop  -tt*»  ever  saw.  Made 
F  of  one  solid  piece  of  best  quality  Oi  jL  You  can  save 
time  and  work  by  using  a 

DIAMOND  SCO'#  FORK 

for  handling  fine  manure,  lime,  etc.  cy  k  your  dealer  for  It. 
atalog  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  ill  kinds  mailed  free. 

ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO.,  A  ^  TABULA,  Ohio. 


THE  NEW 
- RIGHT  LAE 

are  made  in  five  sizes, 
plowing  a  furrow 
from  five  to  eight 
inches  deep  and  34  to 
76  inches  wide. 


Cutaways 


Send  for  our  little  book  that  tells  what  other  people  say  about  this  tool.  It  is  the  only  tool  that 
prepares  stubble,  fallow  and  old  land  at  one  operation  for  seeding,  taking  the  place  of  the  old  style 
plow’,  harrow  and  seeder.  Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


CORN 

FODDER 

Green  or  dry,  will 
not  only  go  twice  as 
far,-  but  will  do  two 
times  as  much 
GOOD  if  cut  or 
shredded  with  a 
Smalley  Machine. 

The  Smalley 
Family  of 
Feed  Savers 

are  used  by  up-to-date 
farmers  everywhere . 

“Yankee”  Silo  Sense. 

onr  latest  silo  booklet,  mailed 
free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO., 

Sole  Maker*,  MANITOWOC,  WTS.  1 

THE  A  .  W.  STRAUB  CO., 

General  Acents, 

Canal  &  Randolph  Sts., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


- 


MANY  A  MAN 

has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage  nnd 


Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


Cuts  4 

different 
Length*. 
Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lever. 

THE  CALE-BALDWIN 
AND  BALDWIN 

ENSILACE  and  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 

require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 
They  cut  faster,  feed  easier,  last  longer  and  have 

advantage  of...  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 

Don’t  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue 
and  prices.  We  will  save  you  money. 

THE  BELCHER  &.  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THE; 


ahead  of  all  other  mills.  The  load 
is  equalized,  and  each  horse  must 
pull  his  own  share.  Great  gain  in  capa¬ 
city,  speed  and  comfort.  No  gearinir;  no 
friction.  Give  vour  horses  a  chance. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW.  (AtaomakeS 

sizes  belt  power  mills;  2  to  25  H.  P.) 

P.N.  EOWSHER  CO.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND- 
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AMERICAN  PEPPERMINT  CULTURE. 

IIOW  THE  CROP  IS  PRODUCED. 

The  Extraction  of  the  Oil. 

Good  Soil  Needed. — Peppermint  can  be  raised 
only  on  good  soil,  and  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
soil  shall  be  tilled  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The 
earlier  the  peppermint  is  planted  the  larger  will  be 
its  growth,  and  of  course,  the  earlier  will  it  reach  its 
maturity.  The  one  thing  the  peppermint  farmer  must 
look  out  for  is  frost,  and  the  new  roots  are  seldom  set 
until  most  of  the  danger  from  that  source  is  past. 

The  plowing  is  generally  done  in  the  Fall.  Early 
in  the  Spring,  the  ground  is  care¬ 
fully  harrowed  and  got  into  the  best 
possible  shape  for  plantiug.  Ditches 
are  cleaned  out  and  new  ones  dug 
where  necessary.  The  huge  drains 
two  to  three  feet  deep  and  five  or 
six  feet  wide  which  traverse  the 
peppermint  country  are  put  into 
condition  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
water  from  the  field  easily  and 
quickly.  When 
everything  is  in 
proper  shape, 
planting  is  begun. 

The  roots  of  the 
two-years-ol  d 
mint — that  is  that 
which  was  planted 
the  previous 
Spring — are  used. 

They  are  not  dug 
row  by  row,  but 
the  plants  which 
have  sprung  up  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  or 
where  they  are  too 
thick  for  proper 
growth  are  taken. 

To  dig  them ,  a  fork 

with  plenty  of  long  prongs  close  together,  a  manure 
fork  generally,  is  used.  The  roots,  after  being  dug, 
are  collected  and  piled  in  heaps. 

How  Hoots  Are  Set. — Some  growers  transplant 
at  once,  claiming  that  the  roots  do  not  then  lose  any 
of  their  vitality.  Others  keep  them  in  heaps  for  a 
few  days  to  allow  them  to  sprout,  believing  that  they 
will  do  so  much  quicker  above  ground  in  heaps,  and 
make  better  progress  after  they  are  planted.  In  the 
meantime,  furrows  28  to  36  inches  apart  have  been 
prepared  in  the  field  where  the  new  peppermint  is  to 
be  planted,  this  work  being  ordinarily  done  with  a 
“  potato  shovel  plow  ”.  The  furrows  are  10  or  12 
inches  deep,  and  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  field. 
On  the  smaller  farms,  the  owner  is  his  own  digger, 
planter,  etc.  On  the  larger  farms,  the  work  is  done 
in  gangs — the  digging  gang,  the  planting  gang,  and 
those  who  haul  the  mint  from  the  old  field  to  the  new 
ground. 

Each  member  of  the  planting  gang  has  strung  across 
his  left  shoulder  a  large  canvas  bag  containing  the 
roots  to  be  set.  Beginning  at  one  end  of  the  row, 
with  one  foot  on  one  side  of  the  furrow  and  the  other 
on  the  other,  he  draws  the  peppermint  roots  from  the 
bag  with  his  right  hand,  and  throws  them  into  the 
furrow.  Then  he  takes  a  step  forward,  at  the  same 
time  kicking  the  loose  earth  which  has  been  thrown 
up  by  the  plow  or  potato  shovel  back  into  the  furrow, 
thus  covering  the  roots.  Drawing  another  bunch  from 
the  bag,  he  proceeds  in  this  manner  until  the  row  is 
completed.  In  drawing  the  roots  from  the  bag  and 
depositing  them  in  the  furrow,  considerable  dexterity 
is  brought  into  play.  Instead  of  merely  dropping 
them,  the  planter  gives  them  a  swish  through  the  air 
which  causes  the  tangle  of  roots  to  lengthen  out  to 


several  feet.  This  way  of  handling  them  has  two  ad¬ 
vantages  :  The  mint  can  be  planted  more  rapidly,  the 
aim  being  more  certain,  and  a  windy  day  does  not 
bother  the  planter  so  much  as  it  would  if  he  merely 
dropped  the  roots. 

Disadvantages  and  Yields.— A  rainy  Spring 
is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  peppermint  farmer,  as 
it  greatly  hinders  him  in  his  planting.  The  ground, 
being  wet,  is  difficult  to  get  over,  both  men  and  horses 
finding  it  so,  and  the  soil  is  likely  to  be  chunky  and 
hard  to  work.  The  best  soil  for  peppermint  raising  is 
a  black  loam  such  as  is  found  on  the  river  bottoms. 
A  great  deal  of  the  peppermint  land  in  Michigan  is 


reclaimed 
years  ago. 
less, 
which 


marsh  land  which,  20  or  30 
was  considered  almost  worth- 
Any  land  of  ordinary  fertility 
always  has  plenty  of  moisture 


will  raise  peppermint.  Should  the  farmer 
be  just  embarking  in  the  business,  he 
will  be  able  to  buy  the  roots  from  men 
already  engaged  in  the  industry  for, 
probably,  810  an  acre. 

During  the  first  year,  the  peppermint 
farmer  has  much  to  contend  with.  A 
long  drought  may  seriously  damage  the 
crop.  A  swarm  of  grasshoppers  may  in¬ 
vade  his  fields  and  badly  damage  his  mint.  Weeds 
are  his  great  enemy,  and  it  is  generally  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  over  the  mint  field  with  a  hoe  three  times 
and  with  a  cultivator  eight  or  ten  times  during  a  sea¬ 
son.  If  all  go  well  and  dry  weather  and  grasshoppers 
do  not  combine,  the  peppermint  farmer  will  get  20  or 
more  pounds  of  oil  per  acre  from  his  first  year’s  crop. 
If  things  are  against  him,  he  may  get  only  five  pounds 
or  possibly  even  less 

How  It  Is  Harvested. — The  first  year,  the  mint 
is  cut  with  a  scythe.  The  second  year,  it  is  allowed 
to  run  without  cultivation  of  any  kind,  and  the  space 
between  rows  fills  up  with  more  plants.  The  mint 
does  not  grow  to  the  height  it  attained  the  first  year, 


and  the  foliage  is  not  so  heavy.  Lackjof  cultivation 
gives  June  grass  an  excellent  chance,  and  it  mixes 
with  the  mint  a  great  deal.  In  consequence  of  all 
this,  the  peppermint  farmer  seldom  gets  more  than  10 
pounds  of  oil  to  the  acre  from  his  mint  two  years  old. 

During  the  third  year,  the  mint  is  allowed  to  run  as 
it  did  the  second,  and  the  results  are  about  the  same 
except  that  the  peppermint  farmer  gets  only  from  five 
to  seven  pounds  of  oil  per  acre.  The  little  attention 
the  mint  requires  during  the  second  and  third  years 
gives  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  look  after  his  new 
mint  carefully  each  year,  and  any  other  crops  he  may 
have.  After  mint  has  been  taken  from  a  field  three 
successive  years,  most  peppermint  farmers  plant  some¬ 
thing  else,  believing  in  a  rotation  of  crops.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  yield  will  be  larger  from  the  new 
mint  the  following  year  if  the  land  has  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  have  a  year’s  rest. 

The  cutting  of  the  mint  begins,  when  the  season  is 
a  good  one,  late  in  July,  and  continues  through  August 
and  the  fore  part  of  September.  A  steady  drought 
sometimes  compels  the  mint  grower  to  cut  early  to 
save  the  crop.  The  mint  is  allowed  merely  to  wilt 
after  being  cut,  and  is  not  cured.  When  cured,  the 
stems  become  brittle  and  the  leaves  containing  the  oil 
are  broken  off  in  handling.  Wilting  reduces  the  bulk 
of  the  mint,  and  thus  makes  it  easier 
to  convey  from  the  field  to  the  pep¬ 
permint  distillery. 

What  Is  a  “  Still  ”? — A  properly- 
constructed  still,  including  the  lum¬ 
ber  used,  the  labor  required  in  its 
building  and  the  apparatus  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  equipment,  costs  about 
8300.  Many  peppermint  farmers 
cultivating  a  few  acres  do  not  own 
a  still,  and  have  their  distilling  done 
by  their  neighbors,  20  cents  a  pound 
for  the  oil  distilled  being  the  usual 
charge.  The  wilted  mint  is  brought 
from  the  field  on  a  wagon  with  a 
large  flat  hayrack 
and  deposited  on 
the  still  floor.  This 
floor  is  generally 
about  six  feet 
above  the  ground, 
and  15  x  30  feet  in 
size.  This  part  of 
the  still  has  no 
sides  but  is  roofed. 
Immediately  ad¬ 
joining  is  the 
small  shed-like 
portion  of  the 
building  where 
most  of  the  distill¬ 
ing  apparatus  is 
located.  Here 
there  is  a  boiler 
set  in  a  brick  arch. 


SCENES  IN  PEPPERMINT  CULTURE.  Fig.  307. 

Near  the  boiler 

and  beneath  the  still  floor,  are  two  large  tanks  or  tubs 
sunk  to  the  floor’s  level.  They  are  5%  feet  deep,  and 
decrease  in  diameter  from  5  feet  at  the  top  to  4J4  feet 
at  the  bottom.  A  lid  is  attached  to  each  tank,  and 
this  fits  so  nicely  that  not  a  particle  of  steam  can  escape 
during  the  distilling  process.  The  mint  is  pitched  into 
the  tubs,  and  the  green  bulk  is  pressed  down  with  the 
feet  just  as  the  ancients  extracted  wine  from  the  grape 
in  their  wine  presses.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  extract  the  peppermint  oil,  and  the  stamp¬ 
ing  down  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  as  much 
as  possible  into  the  tank.  When  this  end  has  been 
accomplished,  the  lid  is  let  snugly  down,  and  as  it 
is  made  of  two-inch,  hardwood  planks,  its  weight  is 
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enough  to  hold  it  in  place.  A  three-inch  pipe  leads 
from  the  boiler  into  the  tank,  and  through  this  the 
steam  is  turned  on. 

How  the  Oil  Is  Extracted. — The  steam  extracts 
the  oil,  and  the  steam  and  oil  together  are  carried  into 
the  condenser,  which  consists  of  three  six-inch  pipes 
10  feet  long.  A  trough  is  suspended  over  the  con¬ 
denser,  and  is  kept  filled  to  the  brim  with  cold  water. 
This  supplies  a  smaller  trough  below,  which  is  per¬ 
forated.  Through  the  holes,  which  are  about  four 
inches  apart,  the  cold  water  drips  constantly  on  the 
pipes  through  which  the  steam  and  oil  are  passing. 
The  oil  and  water,  for  such  the  steam,  after  having 
passed  through  the  condenser,  has  become,  then  pass 
through  the  worm,  nearly  100  feet  of  two  and  three- 
inch  tin  pipe  on  which  cold  water  is  constantly  drip¬ 
ping  from  a  third  trough  suspended  above  it,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  first  trough.  The  oil  and  water  hav¬ 
ing  passed  through  the  worm,  are  nearly  cool  when 
they  reach  the  receiver.  This  is  in  shape  like  an  or¬ 
dinary  watering-pot  without  the  sprinkling  attach¬ 
ment.  As  the  oil  and  water  enter  the  receiver,  they 
pass  through  a  finely-meshed  strainer  which  removes 
any  little  particles  of  dirt  which  may  have  come 
through  the  pipes  from  the  tank. 

The  separation  of  the  oil  and  water  is  the  simplest 
part  of  the  whole  process.  The  water,  as  it  pours 
into  the  receiver,  sinks.  The  oil  remains  on  top  and 
is  dipped  off  as  fast  as  it  accumulates.  Getting  rid 
of  the  water  is  an  equally  simple  matter.  It  enters 
the  inlet  of  the  spout  near  the  bottom  of  the  receiver, 
and  is  forced  by  the  weight  of  the  oil  out  through 
the  spout  into  a  V-shaped  trough  which  carries  it 
away. 

It  does  not  take  long  for  the  oil  to  be  extracted 
from  the  mint,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
other  tank  has  been  filled  with  mint.  A 
simple  device  turns  the  steam  into  the 
newly-filled  tank,  and  the  oil  is  ex¬ 
tracted  in  this  tank  as  it  was  in  the  other. 

The  Refuse  and  the  Oil. — Fitting 
nicely  into  Ihe  bottom  of  the  tank  is  an 
iron  rim  with  crossbars.  Rods  run  up  to 
the  top  of  the  tank,  and  after  the  lid  has 
been  removed  from  the  tank  in  which  the 
mint  has  already  been  treated,  a  crane  is 
swung  around,  and  a  rope  running 
through  a  pulley  is  attached  to  these  two 
rods.  With  the  windlass  on  the  crane, 
the  tightly-packed  mint  is  easily  lifted 
from  the  tank  and  transferred  to  a  wait¬ 
ing  wagon.  It  is  drawn  out  on  to  the 
field  to  dry,  and  makes  an  excellent  feed 
much  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

The  oil,  as  fast  as  dipped  from  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  is  placed  in  carefully-made  tin 
cans  which  hold  about  20  pounds.  These 
are  stored  away  until  the  peppermint 
buyer  con  es  on  his  annual  visit.  The  oil 
occupies  very  little  space  in  comparison 
with  its  value,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  for  a  peppermint  farmer  to  take 
his  entire  season’s  crop  to  the  depot  in  a  single  load. 

The  quality  of  the  oil  is  determined  by  the  odor.  It 
is  an  agreeable  one,  scarcely  noticeable  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  employment  about  a  still. 
The  pure  oil  is  almost  colorless.  It  is  very  penetrating, 
and  the  tin  cans  in  which  it  is  shipped  must  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  prevent  leak¬ 
age.  It  will  leak  from  a  tin  can  which  holds  kerosene 
and  other  oils  perfectly.  The  oil  has  a  powerful  aro¬ 
matic  taste,  and  is  much  esteemed  among  those  who 
raise  peppermint,  for  curing  headache.  A  little  of 
the  pure  oil  will  almost  always  cause  a  headache  to 
vanish  in  a  few  minutes  if  rubbed  on  the  forehead, 
and  it  is  said  also  to  cure  sunstroke.  A  popular  and 
possibly  well-grounded  belief  in  peppermint  neighbor¬ 
hoods  is  that  employment  about  a  peppermint  still 
will  cure  one  of  nervousness.  dougi.as  malloch. 

Michigan. 

II.  N.-Y. — In  Fig.  307  on  our  first  page,  the  upper 
picture  shows  a  field  of  growing  mint — no  grower 
spends  time  to  call  it  by  its  full  name.  At  the  left  is 
the  picture  of  a  still.  The  building  isn’t  much,  a  good 
roof  being  the  main  requirement.  The  picture  at  the 
right  shows  a  part  of  the  interior  of  the  still,  the 
boiler  and  a  part  of  the  condenser.  The  lower  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  couple  of  cans  of  the  finished  product. 
The  production  of  peppermint  is  not  nearly  so  profit¬ 
able  as  it  was  25  or  30  years  ago.  It  is  an  expensive 
crop  to  plant,  cultivate  and  handle,  and  much  of  the 
work  is  heavy,  dirty  and  disagreeable.  Only  on  land 
well  adapted  to  it,  is  it  likely  to  be  even  moderately 
remunerative.  The  oil  sells  for  much  lower  prices 
than  formerly  ;  at  present,  the  wholesale  price  in  this 
city  is  from  80  cents  to  $1.25  per  pound.  The  most 
money  was  made  by  the  first  growers  ;  the  high  prices 
they  received  stimulated  others  to  undertake  its  cul¬ 
ture,  roots  for  planting  sold  for  high  prices,  and  large 
areas  were  planted.  This  resulted  in  a  large  supply, 
lower  prices  and  much  loss  and  disappointment. 


ft  HAT  THEY  SAY. 

Two  Southern  Plants. — B.  Buckman,  on  page  611, 
describes  two  of  our  common  southern  plants.  The 
first  mentioned,  the  May  apple  or  “  Maypop,”  more 
euphoniously  known  as  the  Passion-flower,  is  a  com¬ 
mon  flower  here,  both  cultivated  and  wild,  I  think. 
The  ot^er,  Hibiscus  Subdariffaor  Roselle  is,  probably, 
none  other  than  our  Jamaica  sorrel.  I  don’t  think  it 
will  fruit  where  Mr.  Buckman  lives,  as  the  frost  cuts 
it  off  here  before  it  is  done  fruiting.  With  us,  it  fruits 
in  November  and  December.  I  set  out  a  half  dozen 
plants  which  a  friend  gave  me,  about  June  1.  They 
are  now  about  four  feet  high,  and  look  extremely 
thrifty,  although  they  were  set  on  poor,  sandy  soil. 
Perhaps,  if  started  in  April  in  a  hotbed  and  trans¬ 
planted  in  May,  Mr.  Buckman  might  get  a  few  fruits 
in  October.  The  sorrel  makes  a  delicious  sauce,  the 
rival  of  the  cranberry  in  color  and  flavor.  The  plants 
grow  till  killed  by  frost,  reaching  a  height  of  15  feet 
on  poor  soil.  Probably,  if  not  killed  by  frost,  they 
would  continue  to  grow  and  fruit  the  second  year. 

Midland,  Fla.  e.  b.  s. 

Keep  the  Boys  on  the  Farm. — Of  course,  this  is  an 
old  subject,  but  as  I  have  a  brand-new  plan,  perhaps  it 
will  be  safe  to  broach  the  subject  once  more.  The 
bicycle  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting;  in  fact,  it  keeps  the  boy  off  the  farm  more 
than  on.  My  plan  is  to  furnish  the  boy  with  a  quad- 
ricycle,  see  Fig.  308.  It  takes  the  name  quadri  be¬ 
cause  it  has  four  supports  or  rests,  and  cycle  because, 
when  one  wishes  it  to  go  forward,  it  is  almost  sure  to 
“  cycle  ”  round  and  round.  Take  notice  that  this 
machine  has  the  genuine  “  ram’s-horu  ”  handles.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  expression  of  the  boy’s  face.  You  couldn't 


drag  him  off  the  farm  with  a  team  of  Government 
mules.  With  this  cycle  and  dog,  what  more  could  a 
I’easonable  boy  want  ?  John  u.  peklle. 

Ohio. 

Payment  for  Country  Roads. — The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin  from 
the  Road  Department  which  has  an  argument  in  favor 
of  State  taxation  for  road  building.  This  pamphlet 
deals  chiefly  with  matters  as  they  are  found  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  The  picture  given  at  Fig.  309  shows  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  way  how  farmers  are  burdened  in  an  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  country  roads :  1  represents  the 
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Food  for  Pullets. — I  agree  with  Prof.  Wheeler, 
on  page  607,  that  it  is  important  to  feed  young  pullets 
a  well-balanced  ration.  A  ratio  of  1  to  4  should  be 
profitable  ;  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  right  ratio 
so  that  the  fowls  will  eat  the  requisite  amount  of  food 
to  produce  eggs  in  abundance.  For  instance,  Alfalfa 
has  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  4,  but  nobody  would  think  of 
feeding  it  alone  for  eggs.  The  hen  could  not,  prob¬ 
ably,  eat  enough  of  it  in  a  month  to  make  an  egg. 
The  food  must  be  more  concentrated.  For  instance, 
if  you  wish  an  egg  a  day  from  your  pullet,  that  pul¬ 
let  would  have  to  eat  enough  egg  material  each  day 
to  produce  the  egg.  prof.  james  dryden. 

Utah  Experiment  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  surely  have  hens  that  will  manufac¬ 
ture  eggs  on  a  diet  of  pasture  grass  and  a  few  bugs. 

The  Monarch  Plum. — On  September  13,  Mr.  S.  I). 
Willard,  of  Geneva,  sent  us  a  small  basket  of  Monarch 
plums.  They  were  not  fully  ripe,  so  that  we  could 
not  get  the  fairest  test  as  to  their  quality.  Most  of 
them  were  made  into  preserves,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  test  their  value  for  that  purpose  later.  Mr.  Willard 
says  that  he  imported  this  variety  from  Great  Britain 
a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  perfect  freestone,  so  that 
when  thoroughly  mature,  the  flesh  will  cleave  as 
readily  from  the  pit  as  would  a  prune.  The  fact  of 
its  being  a  late  plum  will  make  the  Monarch  valuable, 
and  from  the  samples  received,  we  would  consider  it 
an  acquisition  to  the  list  of  valuable  plums  for 
orchard  purposes.  Fig.  310  shows  a  fair  sample  of  the 
Monarch. 

Prohibition  in  Canada. — The  farmers  of  Canada 
will  vote  for  prohibition  because  they  love  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  desire  to  see  it  taking  its  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  nations,  and  the  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic  will  do  more  in  that  line  than 
anything  else.  If  we  have  prohibition, 
Canada  will  be  pointed  out  as  a  good 
place  to  live  in,  people  of  other  lands  will 
look  this  way,  and  as  this  country  is  at¬ 
tracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  pres¬ 
ent,  by  its  rich  agricultural  and  mineral 
lands  hitherto  practically  unknown,  it  is 
expected  that  immigration  will  set  this 
way  more  than  ever  before,  our  wild 
lands  will  be  taken  up,  mines  will  be 
developed,  population  increased  to  an 
extent  that  will  lighten  the  cost  per 
head  for  government  expenses,  and  busi¬ 
ness  will  receive  such  an  impetus  as  it  has 
Dot  known  for  a  good  while.  .1.  R. 

Kent  County,  Ontario. 

A  Cement  Floor. — Several  inquirers 
ask  how  to  make  a  cement  floor  for  a  hog- 
house.  This  question  was  fully  answered 
on  page  252.  Such  cement  is  made  of  six 
parts  of  gravel  or  broken  stone,  three 
parts  of  sand  and  one  part  of  Portland 
cement.  This  is  for  the  bottom.  The 
gravel  and  sand  should  be  free  from 
dust.  When  the  materials  are  accurately 
measured  on  the  mixing  floor,  they 
should  be  carefully  shoveled  over  four  times.  Then 
sprinkle  on  sufficient  water  to  wet  the  mass  tkor- 
(  ughly.  Then  shovel  it  over  again  four  times. 
When  thoroughly  mixed,  it  should  be  wet  only 
enougli  to  ho’d  its  shape  when  pressed  in  the  hand. 
Shovel  this  on  the  floor  and  spread  as  desired.  Then 
tamp  it  down  solid  until  the  water  comes  to  the  top. 
For  the  top  layer,  use  one  part  of  cement  to  two 
parts  of  sand.  This  sand  should  be  quite  coarse  and 
must  be  free  from  loam  or  soil.  Mix  carefully  while 
dry,  and  then  dampen  so  that  it  will  spread  nicely 
and  evenly  with  a  trowel.  The  topping  should  be 
done  while  the  lower  layer  is  still  damp  or  fresh. 
One-lialf  inch  is  thick  enough  for  the  top. 


ROAD  TAX  FOR  COUNTRY  AND  CITY.  Fig 


stretches  of  country  road,  and  2  the  value  of  taxable 
country  property  ;  3  represent-  the  streets  within  city 
limits,  and  4  the  large  amount  of  city  wealth  taxable 
to  improve  the  city  streets.  Thus  it  is  easily  seen  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  to  improve  city  streets  is  light 
when  compared  with  that  necessary  to  make  equally 
good  roads  in  the  country.  If  farmers,  with  their 
small  amount  of  taxable  property,  are  to  pay  entirely 
for  the  improvement  of  their  home  roads,  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  an  almost  impossible  task.  The  city 
is  made  up  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  vast  wealth  of  city  and  tow'n  must 
be  hauled  in  its  crude  form  over  the  country  road  to 
the  railroad  or  waterway.  Thus  it  is  that  the  city 
depends  for  its  business  Ufion  the  country,  and  it  is 
no  more  than  fair  that  the  town  should  help  pay  for 
improving  the  country  roads. 


POSTSCRIPTS. 

The  Oregon  Everbearing  blackberry  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  proved  of  little  value.  It  was  ornamental 
rather  than  useful.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
boom  it. 

An  officer  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  reported  to  have  said  recently  that  he  would 
like  to  know  the  names  of  some  breeders  of  hydraulic 
rams,  and  would  like  to  buy  a  few  to  cross  on  his 
South  Down  sheep. 

Pure  cream  of  tartar  is  obtained  from  wine  barrels. 
It  is  really  the  sediment  or  dregs  which  form  on  such 
barrels  on  standing  for  a  considerable  time.  In  one 
California  factory,  90  tons  of  cream  of  tartar  were 
produced.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  wine  handled  in  that  factory. 

As  to  manuring  the  ground  for  an  onion  crop,  it 
would,  probably,  be  safe  to  haul  manure  on  to  fairly 
level  ground  at  any  time  after  the  ground  freezes. 
Onions,  however,  require  fine  and  well-rotted  manure, 
and  our  advice  would  be  to  compost  the  manure  and 
work  it  over  once  or  twice  through  the  Winter  so  as  to 
get  it  thoroughly  fine  before  applying  in  the  Spring. 
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BROMUS  INERMIS-AWNLESS  BROME  GRASS 

IIOW  IT  BEHAVES  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Best  in  tlie  Northwest. — Bromus  inermis  is  be¬ 
coming  very  popular  in  the  Middle  Northwest.  Its 
best  common  name  is  simply  Brome  grass.  It  thrives 
well  500  miles  northwest  of  St  Paul,  ancl  is  as  hardy 
as  any  cultivated  tame  grass.  At  Indian  Head,  Assini- 
boia,  Canada,  it  endures  a  combination  of  short  Sum¬ 
mers,  drought,  and  severe  Winters,  which  kills  many 
plants  which  are  hardy  in  Minnesota.  It  does  well 
in  droughty  farming  sections  of  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota.  How  far  to  the  south  it  will  thrive, 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  much  used  in  droughty  sections 
of  Russia,  and  its  strongest  place  in  the  agriculture 
of  America  will,  doubtless,  be  in  the  semi-arid  regions 
of  the  Middle  West  where  ranching  and  agricultural 
conditions  blend.  There  it  does  far  better  than  Tim¬ 
othy,  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  Red-top  and  the  staple 
clovers,  because  it  can  get  on  with  a  smaller  supply 
of  rain.  It  is  not  easily  killed  out  by  water  standing 
on  it  while  the  frost  is  leaving  the  ground  in  early 
Spring,  but  it  is,  probably,  not  adapted  to  swamps. 

W liat  is  its  l*lace  ? — Like  other  forage  plants, 
Brome  grass  yields  most  when  it  has  a  constant  good 
supply  of  moisture  as  well  as  plant  food.  On  good 
soils,  in  eastern  Minnesota,  and  in  Illinois  and  sur¬ 
rounding  States,  it  is  not  expected  that  Bromus  will 
outdo  Timothy  and  clover  mixed  in  short  rotations,  or 
that  it  will  replace  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  White 
clover  in  permanent  pastures,  or  that  it  will  drive 
Red-top  out  of  tlie  “  natural  meadows”  on  swampy 
lands.  But  it  certainly  will  command  a  place  in 
mauy  grass  mixtures,  especially  in  those  for  perma¬ 
nent  pastures  on  lighter  soils,  and  even  in  some  per¬ 
manent  meadows  on  moist  lands.  It  seems  destined 
for  extensive  use  on  lighter  soils  west  of  a  north  and 
south  line  through  Des  Moines  or  St.  Paul,  and  on  all 
kinds  of  soils  west  of  a  line  passing  through  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.  Its  qua’ity  for  hay  is,  probably,  only  a 
little  below  that  of  Timothy,  and  under  conditions 
best  suited  to  it.  the  yield  will  exceed  that  of  Timothy. 

It  yields  well  for  pasture,  just  how  well  is  not  as 
yet  fully  determined.  When  kept  for  meadow,  the 
aftermath  is  considerably  more  than  in  case  of  Tim¬ 
othy,  but  less  than  Red  clover.  At  present,  western 
farmers  have  a  chance  to  grow  the  seed  with  profit ; 
200  or  300  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  are  a  light  crop. 
Mr.  McKay,  of  Indian  Head,  Assiniboia,  reports  in 
one  instance  a  yield  of  GOO  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
The  imported  seed  has  been  commanding  15  to  20  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  home-grown  seed  will,  probably, 
continue  at  a  fair  price  for  several  years.  At  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  it  has  been  grown  for 
several  years  for  seed  and  hay,  and  for  pasture. 

Habits  of  the  Plant. — The  grass  is  peculiar  in 
that  the  seeds  ripen  while  the  stems  and  radical 
blades  are  yet  green.  Many  young  culms  start  which 
fail  to  send  up  seed  stalks,  and  result  in  long  blades 
which  make  hay  but  not  'seed.  We  take  advantage  of 
these  peculiarities,  and  get  a  crop  of  seed  and  a  part 
of  a  crop  of  hay  in  addition.  By  running  the  self- 
binder  high,  we  leave  the  lower  parts  of  the  stalks 
and  the  undermat  of  blades,  taking  only  a  sufficient 
length  o  culms  to  enable  the  binder  to  tie  the  bun¬ 
dles  properly.  We  then  at  once  follow  with  the 
mower  and  cut  the  hay,  which  is  of  fair  quality,  and 
yields  half  to  one- third  as  much  as  Timothy.  As  the 
sod  becomes  older  and  thicker,  the  proportion  of 
culms  which  mature  heads  becomes  smaller,  the  yield 
of  seed  proportionately  less,  and  the  yield  of  hay 
proportionately  greater. 

Brome  grass  has  a  spreading  panicle  som. thing  like 
oats.  It  has  seeds  two-thirds  the  length  and  width 
of  oats,  but  very  flat.  It  is  freely  open-fertilized,  and 
while  the  individual  plants  vary  considerably,  the 
whole  species  is  leveled  down  or  kept  uniform  by  con¬ 
stant  intercrossing.  The  Minnesota  Station  has 
already  made  several  new  varieties,  some  of  which 
are  taller  than  the  common  stock. 

Can  It  Be  Killed.  Out? — This  species  has  root 
stalks  mucli  like  Quack  grass  or  Kentucky  Blue  grass. 
This  fact  has  caused  some  farmers  to  fear  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  a  weed.  We  have  ample  proof  here 
on  the  University  Farm,  and  at  one  of  our  substations, 
that  Brome  grass  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  to  kill  as 
Quack  grass.  It  has  been  killed  out  in  roads,  and  in 
fields  at  different  times  of  the  season  with  less  effort 
than  is  required  to  eradicate  Kentucky  Blue  grass. 
It  might  in  some  places  become  a  weed,  but  in  good 
farming,  it  can  be  used  in  a  rotation  of  crops,  and 
but  little  more  trouble  be  experienced  in  killing  it 
than  in  turning  under  Timothy  sod. 

Twenty  pounds  of  good  seed  per  acre  is  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  for  full  seeding.  It  should  rarely  be 
sown  alone  except  for  crops  of  seed.  Once  it  has  be¬ 
come  common,  so  that  the  seed  is  not  in  such  great 
demand,  this  grass  can  be  used  with  profit  in  grass 
mixtures.  Since  such  a  large  number  of  pounds  of 
seed  are  required  per  acre  when  sown  alone,  it 


can  best  be  sown  with  clover  or  clover  and  Timothy, 
depending  upon  these  plants  for  the  crop  during  the 
first  few  years.  Later,  when  the  biennial  clover  has 
died  out  and  the  Timothy  has  given  way  to  the  ag¬ 
gressive  Brome  grass,  that  plant  will  make  the  crop. 
A  small  amount  of  seed  will  thus  result  in  a  few  years 
in  a  full  seeding  of  Brome  grass,  and  the  clover,  or 
the  clover  and  Timothy,  will  have  been  used  dur¬ 
ing  their  first  years  when  they  are  at  their  best. 
By  adding  a  little  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  White 
clover  to  the  seed,  a  grass  mixture  not  very  expensive 
per  acre  will  be  had  which  will  give  a  pasture  to 
yield  well  from  the  start,  and  which  will  endure  long. 

Since  Bromus  seed  is  so  dear  per  acre,  it  is  best 
when  sowing  it  without  other  grasses  to  sow  it  with¬ 
out  a  nurse  crop,  or  at  least  to  avoid  a  nurse  crop 
which  will  smother  out  the  young  plants.  It  should 
be  sown  early  in  the  Spring  in  the  northwestern 
States,  the  earlier  the  better,  and  weeds  should  not 
be  allowed  to  smother  the  grass.  Where  it  comes  thin, 
the  root-stalks  will  thicken  up  the  sod  if  given  a 
year's  time. 

In  1897,  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen,  of  the  South  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  then  on  a  tour  through  Europe 
for  Secretary  Wilson,  purchased  in  Russia  12  tons  of 
good  Bromus  seed.  This  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
distributed  last  Spring  through  the  State  experiment 
stations  to  many  farmer’s  in  the  Northwest.  We  are 
getting  back  many  favorable  reports  at  this  Station. 

Prof.  Agriculture  Univ.  of  Minn.  vv.  m.  hays. 


GRINDING  GRAIN  AT  HOME. 

WHAT  F  A  It  ME  B  8  SAY  ABOUT  IT. 

Last  week,  we  had  something  to  say  about  indi¬ 
vidual  farm  mills.  Most  farmers  who  have  bought 
such  mills  agree  that  they  save  money  by  owning 
them.  They  save  the  miller’s  toll,  the  cost  of  running 


THE  MONARCH  PLUM.  Fig.  310. 

to  and  from  the  mill,  and  can  utilize  stormy  days 
when  otherwise  there  would  be  little  to  do.  They 
all  seem  to  agree  that  it  pays  to  grind  the  feed  for 
most  kinds  of  stock.  Even  in  the  West,  where  corn 
on  the  ear  is  so  largely  fed,  and  steers  are  followed  by 
hogs  in  the  pasture,  all  farmers  now  agree  that  it  pays 
to  grind. 

Hartl  to  Combine. — Is  it  not  possible  for  several 
farmers  to  club  together  and  buy  such  a  mill,  using  it 
in  common?  In  theory,  this  scheme  would  seem  to 
work  well,  but  without  exception,  our  correspondents 
condemn  it.  One  man  said  that  he  had  tried  partners 
in  a  feeding  mill,  but  was  now  very  glad  “  to  sail  in 
his  own  ship.”  Another  man  thought  such  a  scheme 
might  possibly  work,  provided  the  partner  was  some 
particular  friend,  but  in  general,  this  plan  was  to  be 
avoided.  As  a  rule,  it  appears  that  farmers  do  not 
agree  well  enough  to  work  a  mill  together.  They  all 
want  it  on  stormy  days,  and  there  is  usually  trouble 
about  securing  it.  It,  evidently,  does  not  pay  to  carry 
a  mill  around  from  place  to  place.  In  order  to  do 
good  work,  the  mill  must  be  perfectly  level  and  well 
put  up.  This  takes  time,  too  much  time  to  warrant  fre¬ 
quent  chang-e  in  position.  Provided  farmers  can 
agree,  the  best  plan  is  to  have  a  mill  located  in  some 
central  place  where  they  can  have  a  short  haul  from 
their  farms. 

The  Best  Power. — With  regard  to  powers,  there 
seems  to  be  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  A  great  many 
farmers  are  using  the  sweep  power,  and  are,  appar¬ 
ently,  well  satisfied  with  it.  Others  jirefer  the  tread 
powers,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  they  occupy  less 
room,  are  more  easily  put  under  shelter,  and  give  a 
little  more  power  than  the  sweeps.  Many  farmers 
are  using  wind  power  to  run  their  grinding  mills. 
This  seems  to  give  fair  satisfaction,  when  pains  are 
taken  to  work  enough  feed  ahead  to  last  while  the 
wind  does  not  blow.  Steam  or  gasoline  power,  how¬ 
ever,  is  much  more  satisfactory  for  the  larger  mills, 


and  the  majority  of  those  who  use  mills  of  good 
capacity  use  steam.  One  man  tells  of  a  mistake  he 
made  in  buying  a  power  too  small  for  the  full  capacity 
of  his  mill.  Of  course,  he  was  unable  to  do  good 
work,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  the  result. 

The  Best  Mill. — With  regard  to  the  kind  of  mills 
used,  the  majority  of  correspondents  appear  to  be 
using  small  sweep  mills  or  crushers.  These  grind  an 
average  of  10  or  12  bushels  an  hour  and,  of  course,  do 
not  give  as  fine  a  feed  as  the  larger  and  more  power¬ 
ful  burr  mills.  Some  farmers  with  these  sweep  mills 
follow  the  plan  of  grinding  twice.  First,  they  grind 
their  corn,  cob  and  all,  and  then  run  this  chop 
through  the  second  time,  mixed  with  oats  or  rye,  thus 
making  a  fair  feed,  which  gives  better  results  than 
very  coarse  chop.  The  best  work,  of  course,  is  done 
with  the  larger  mills,  but  in  order  to  make  them  prof¬ 
itable,  one  must  have  a  larger  amount  of  grain  to  be 
ground,  more  probably,  than  average  farmers  can 
expect  to  feed  during  the  year.  One  great  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  sweep  or  tread  powers  is  the  fact  that 
a  farmer  can  hitch  his  horse  to  them  at  once,  and 
start  up  the  mill  without  delay,  while  with  steam, 
considerable  time  is  necessary  before  the  mill  will 
start.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  farmei’s 
are  not  good  mechanics,  and  they  will  soon  get  even 
so  simple  a  machine  as  a  farm  mill,  out  of  order.  This 
is  one  of  the  arguments  given  by  the  few  persons  who 
advocate  partnership  in  all.  They  say  that  one 
intelligent  man,  who  understands  machinery,  can 
handle  such  a  mill  to  better  advantage  than  half  a 
dozen  inexperienced  farmers.  The  substance  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  a  grinding  mill  pays  good  in¬ 
terest  when  a  farmer  has  1,000  or  more  bushels  of 
grain  to  feed.  The  cheap  sweep  crushers  or  grinders 
are  certainly  giving  fair  satisfaction.  For  the  finest 
work,  however,  the  larger,  stronger  mills,  run  by 
steam  or  water  power,  are  to  be  preferred. 


KEEPING  WEEDS  OUT  OF  POTATOES. 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes,  we  hear  complaining  of  the 
weeds  that  have  taken  possession  of  the  potato  field, 
and  promises  of  doing  better  another  year.  The 
writer  thinks  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  weed  after  the 
last  hoeing.  Now  that  would  be  a  very  irksome  job, 
and  perhaps  might  discourage  the  Bud  and  Graft.  The 
writer  said,  also,  that  thousands  would  rise  up  and 
call  him  blessed,  who  would  tell  of  some  other  way, 
and  would  buy  his  remedy.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  called 
blessed,  or  to  sell  my  remedy.  But  I  will  give  my 
method  of  raising  potatoes  without  hand  labor  or  the 
irksome  job  of  hand-pulling  weeds. 

I  commence  in  early  Spring  to  prepare  for  the  potato 
crop  ;  plow  the  land  and  roll  as  soon  as  plowed,  so  as  to 
hold  the  moisture  [No  ! — Eds.].  I  harrow  the  field  as 
often  as  once  in  a  week  or  10  days,  until  dune  10  to  15. 
This  frequent  harrowing  germinates  and  destroys  all  of 
the  weed  seeds  before  the  potatoes  are  planted.  Then 
I  plant  them  with  Robbins  potato  planter,  four  inches 
below  the  level  surface.  The  disks  that  cover  the 
potatoes  raise  a  ridge  four  inches  above  the  level  sur¬ 
face  ;  this  l  leave  for  about  10  days,  then  let  one  of  the 
boys  go  over  it  diagonally  with  a  smoothing  harrow. 
This  levels  off  about  half  of  the  ridge,  and  leaves  the 
ground  as  clean  and  fresh  as  when  planted.  I  keep 
watch  when  the  potatoes  commence  to  sprout,  and  go 
over  the  field  again  just  before  they  come  to  the  surface. 

Now  the  ground  is  level,  and  most  of  the  potatoes 
arc  peeping  through  the  ground,  which  is  as  clean  as 
before  planting.  When  they  are  large  enough  so  that 
we  can  see  the  rows,  with  the  riding  cultivator,  we 
follow  the  level  cultivation  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Usually  two  cultivations  are  sufficient.  This  we  have 
found  a  successful  method  five  seasons  in  succession, 
and  have  not  raised  less  than  125,  and  up  to  300  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  present  year,  with  a  severe  drought, 
we  have  a  fine  crop  of  15  acres  as  green  as  a  meadow. 
The  vines  completely  cover  the  ground,  without  an 
armful  of  weeds  on  the  field.  g.  h.  w. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

R,  N.-Y. — The  only  trouble  about  this  advice  is  that 
at  Hope  Farm  the  most  profitable  potatoes  are  planted 
before  the  middle  of  April.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
work  the  ground  before  planting  as  our  friend  does. 
Another  thing  is  that,  with  these  early  potatoes,  the 
weeds  may  do  their  best  growing  after  the  vines  are 
too  large  to  permit  cultivating. 


The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  say  that 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  makes  too  severe  a 
test  for  eyesight  in  examining  engineers.  As  the 
engineer’s  eyes  may  stand  between  his  passengers  and 
death,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  as  keen  as  possible. 

A  California  paper  says  that  a  new  use  has  been 
discovered  for  cactus  juice.  It  is  used  on  canvas 
which  is  to  be  painted,  and  serves  better  than  oil,  for 
this  purpose.  Barrels  are  filled  with  pieces  of  cactus 
and  water,  and  in  a  couple  of  days,  the  fluid  attains 
the  consistency  and  appearance  of  the  white  of  an  egg. 
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FARMING  AMONG  WESTCHESTER  HILLS. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  A  ROCK-BOUND  COUNTRY. 

Hens  and  Fruits,  With  Vegetables  to  Pave  the  Way. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  | 

Part  IV. 

A  Rejuvenated  Apple  Orchard. — The  most  prom¬ 
ising  part  of  the  farm  is  the  old  apple  orchard.  A  few 
years  ago,  this  was  in  the  same  condition  as  thousands 
of  other  orchards  throughout  the  country.  The  trees 
were  not  so  extremely  old  as  to  be  useless,  but  neglect 
of  pruning,  cultivating  and  fertilizing  had  done  its 
work,  and  the  orchard  was  in  a  condition  that  would 
have  tempted  many  men  to  root  it  out  entirely.  But 
instead  of  doing  this,  it  was  thoroughly  pruned,  the 
ground  cultivated  and  fertilized,  and  above  all,  the 
trees  were  thoroughly  sprayed  every  year.  Mr. 
Rice  says  that  the  most  profitable  labor  on  the  farm, 
after  good  cultivation,  is  thorough  spraying,  and  all 
trees  here  receive  frequent  applications  of  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  This  old  orchard  gave  a  good  crop 
last  year,  and  this  year,  many  of  the  trees  are  again 
loaded,  and  the  orchard  will  make  a  good  report  for 
itself  at  picking  time.  A  month  after  my  visit,  Mr. 
Rice  wrote  me  saying  that  he  wished  I  could  see  the 
apple  oi-chard  now,  as  the  apples  had  colored  up  beau¬ 
tifully,  and  were  very  large  and  fair.  The  success 
attained  with  this  old  orchard  ought  to  be  an  encour¬ 
agement  to  others  having  similar  orchards  to  deal  with. 

Plum  Favorites. — A  good  many  plum  trees  have 
been  set,  of  several  different  varieties,  but  the  Abund¬ 
ance  and  Burbank  seem  to  be  the  leaders.  White  & 
Rice  like  the  Abundance  better  than  the  Burbank, 
although  both  yielded  fine  crops  this  year.  So  far  as 
the  growth  of  the  tree  is  concerned,  the  Abundance 
is  far  ahead  of  the  Burbank.  The  latter  makes  a  very 
sprawling,  irregular  growth,  and  it  seems  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  plow  or  cultivate  near  to  the  trees.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Abundance  is  a  very  trim,  upright, 
shapely  grower,  and  makes  a  beautiful  tree.  Some 
Abundance  trees  which  I  noticed,  had  been  set  about 
five  years,  and  were  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter  of 
trunk  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground.  The  firm 
likes  the  Japan  plums  bitter  than  the  natives, 
for  one  reason,  because  they  are  less  subject  to  black- 
knot.  They  are  not,  however,  entirely  free  from  it. 
An  occasional  knot  has  been  found  on  their  trees,  and 
we  discovered  one  while  looking  them  over  at  the 
time  of  my  visit. 

Promising  Peacli  Trees. — Hundreds  of  peach 
trees  have  been  set,  and  some  of  them  have  come  into 
bearing,  although  not  a  very  extensive  crop  has  been 
gathered  as  yet.  All  of  them  had  a  very  thrifty, 
healthy  appearance,  and  gave  evidence  of  good  care. 
Mr.  Rice  called  my  attention  to  several  rows  of  trees 
which  have  been  set  three  or  four  years,  and  asked 
whether  I  could  see  any  difference  between  them. 
The  only  noticeable  difference  was  in  size  of  trees,  the 
trees  of  one  plot  being  considerably  larger  than  those 
of  the  other.  They  were  set  at  the  same  time,  were 
of  the  same  age,  and  had  been  cared  for  exactly  alike, 
with  one  exception.  The  year  they  were  set,  the 
ground  had  been  sown  to  oats  and  peas  for  hay.  A 
part  of  the  plot  had  been  mowed  at  the  proper  time, 
that  is,  while  green,  before  the  seeds  had  ripened  to 
any  extent.  Stress  of  weather  prevented  the  cutting 
of  the  other  part,  and  this  part  had  been  left  to  ripen, 
with  the  result  that  the  trees  had  been  robbed  of 
needed  moisture  and  fertility,  and  never  have  recov¬ 
ered  the  loss  sustained  during  their  first  and  most  try¬ 
ing  year.  This  is  a  good  object  lesson,  and  ought  to 
enforce  the  fact  that  young  trees  must  not  be  starved 
or  stunted,  by  the  endeavor  to  get  an  exlra  crop 
from  the  soil. 

Blackberries  and  Dewberries. — The  blackber¬ 
ries  were  loaded  with  fruit  and  were  yielding  immense 
pickings  at  that  time,  which  would,  evidently,  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time  afterward.  The  variety  is  the 
Minnewaski.  This  variety  seems  especially  adapted 
to  their  soil  and  conditions,  and  is,  withal,  an  excel¬ 
lent  berry  for  the  market.  The  plants  are  very  thrifty 
and  strong-growing.  Posts  were  set  at  the  ends  of 
the  long  rows,  and  wires  stretched  to  keep  them  from 
straggling.  The  plants  are  shortened  in  severely.  A 
few  at  one  end  of  a  row,  which  had  been  left  to  see 
what  growth  they  would  make,  were  12  to  15  feet  long. 

A  few  rows  of  Lucretia  dewberries  supply  a  trade 
that  prefers  these  to  blackberries,  and  is  willing  to 
pay  an  extra  price  for  them.  Mr.  White  says  that 
they  are  terrible  things  to  grow  and  work  among, 
they  have  such  long,  sharp  spines.  They  are  trellised, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  off  the  ground, 
and  any  such  thing  as  working  among  them  in  any 
other  way  than  by  hand,  is  out  of  the  question.  But 
so  long  as  those  who  want  them  are  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  than  for  blackberries,  it  pays  to  cater  to 
this  trade. 

Raspberries  and  Strawberries. — The  variety  of 
raspberries  grown  is  Marlboro,  which  succeeds  admir¬ 


ably  in  certain  localities  but  fails  in  most  places.  It 
grows  thriftily,  is  very  productive,  and  the  fruit  suits 
the  customers.  Some  Cuthberts  are  grown,  but  the 
larger  part  are  Marlboros. 

Strawberries  form  an  important  part  of  the  fruit 
supply.  White  &  Rice  have  tried  various  distances 
for  rows  and  plants  in  the  row,  but  have  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  about  four  feet  apart  is  the  proper  distance 
for  the  rows.  The  distance  in  the  rows  depends  some¬ 
what  upon  the  variety,  stronger-growing  plants  re¬ 
quiring  a  greater  distance  apart.  The  system  of  grow¬ 
ing  is  what  might  be  called  a  modified  matted  row. 
They  endeavor  to  go  over  the  beds  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  when  they  are  setting  runners,  restrict 
the  number  of  runners  somewhat,  and  so  place  them 
that  each  plant  shall  stand  by  itself,  that  is  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  instead  of  being  massed  together  into  a  mat 
with  others.  This  gives  each  plant  an  opportunity  to 
do  its  best,  and  to  produce  the  best  fruit  of  which  it  is 
capable.  The  varieties  grown  are  the  Gandy  and 
Bubach.  They  say  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  grow 
early  berries  for  market.  A  few  Michels  are  grown 
early,  for  home  use,  but  the  southern  berries  come  in 
so  freely,  and  are  sold  at  such  low  prices,  that  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  compete  with  them.  The  later  varie¬ 
ties  come  in  after  the  southern  berries  are  out  of 
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market,  and  being  such  fine  fruit  and  delivered  in  such 
perfect  condition,  bring  good  prices. 

Currants  are  Profitable. — A  few  currants  are 
grown  and  prove  very  remunerative.  Spraying  came 
near  being  disastrous  with  the  fruit  this  year,  how¬ 
ever.  They  began  spraying  the  patch  after  the 
fruit  was  of  good  size,  but  were  stopped  by  heavy 
rains,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  finish  before  the 
fruit  began  to  ripen.  The  last  spraying  proved  too 
much,  as  the  spraying  compound  was  not  washed  off 
the  fruit,  and  it  came  near  being  unsalable.  Still, 
one  could  tell  in  a  minute,  by  the  looks  of  the  foliage, 
where  the  spraying  had  ceased,  and  there  could  be 
little  doubt  of  its  value  in  preserving  the  foliage. 

Many  valuable  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  a  study 
of  the  methods  on  this  farm.  The  combination  of 
hard  work  and  skill,  with  an  application  of  approved 
scientific  methods,  is  working  wonders.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  apple  trees  have  been  set,  some  of  them 
with  peach  trees  between  the  rows,  and  more  ground 
is  being  fitted  for  orchards.  The  corn  crop  is  a  good 
one  to  subdue  the  old  pastures  and  change  the  hard 
and  unpromising  soil  into  a  fit  receptacle  for  the 
young  trees  and  plants.  The  selling  directly  to  con¬ 
sumers,  is  an  important  point.  Mr.  Rice  says  that  he 
can  make  big  wages  in  doing  this  work.  In  short,  the 
production  of  the  best  possible,  and  putting  it  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  in  the  finest  and  freshest  con¬ 
dition,  are  bringing  their  reward.  F.  h.  v 


SUCCESS  WITH  MARSHALL  STRAWBERRY. 

WirAT  IT  MEANS  TO  STUDY  A  VARIETY. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Marshall  at  Its  Best. — Mr.  F.  G.  Tice,  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  understands  about  every  in-and-out  of  the 
Marshall  strawberry.  As  most  of  our  readers  know, 
this  variety  is  the  subject  of  much  controversy  among 
growers.  A  few  praise  it  highly,  while  most  of  them 
cannot  find  even  “  faint  praise ’’with  which  to  con¬ 
demn  it.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Marshall  is 
one  of  those  finely-bred  berries  that  need  not  only  a 
special  soil  but  special  care  to  make  them  do  their 
best.  With  most  growers,  Marshall  is  ranked  as  a 
poor  shipper,  yet  Mr.  Tice  has  shipped  crates  of  fancy 
berries  over  300  miles,  and  had  them  arrive  in  perfect 
condition.  Why.  he  grows  the  Marshall  so  that  it 
makes  a  skin  almost  like  a  varnished  shell  to  protect 
it  from  bruises.  Mr.  Tice  makes  a  specialty  of  filling 
long-distance  orders  for  fine  fruit.  Dozens  of  rich 
men  at  a  distance  from  Oswego  are  glad  to  pay  him 
long  prices  for  extra-fine  fruit  to  be  shipped  to  them 
daily.  Some  of  his  crates  shipped  from  Oswego  to 
Boston  came  back  from  Dover,  N.  n.,  thus  showing 
that  they  had  been  reshipped  from  Boston.  The 
baskets  were  in  good  shape,  not  soiled  as  they  would 
certainly  have  been  had  the  fruit  become  soft. 

Narrow  Row  and  Potash. — The  Marshall  is 
usually  considered  a  hill  variety.  I  think  most  of 
those  who  praise  it  grow  the  plants  in  large  hills, 
keeping  the  runners  well  cut  off.  It  ranks  with  Par¬ 
ker  Earle  in  its  habit  of  growth.  Mr.  Tice  had  one 
patch  in  hills,  but  most  of  his  crop  was  in  narrow 
rows.  You  might  call  his  system  a  continuous  hill, 
or  a  series  of  hills  crowded  close  together  into  a  row. 
This  gives  better  Marshalls  than  the  distinct  hill 
system.  Plants  are  set  out  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
runners  trained  along  the  row,  those  that  start'  out 
between  the  rows  being  kept  down.  The  plants  are 
kept  thoroughly  cleaned  with  cultivator  and  hoe,  and 
are  carefully  mulched  with  straw.  Mr.  Tice  says  that 
he  is  quite  sure  that  the  difficulty  with  the  growers 
who  have  complained  of  the  Marshall  is  that  they 
grow  them  in  the  wide  matted  row,  which  caused 
much  of  the  fruit  to  ripen  in  the  shade  ;  this,  when 
picked  and  brought  out  to  light  and  air,  rapidly  dis¬ 
colors  and  breaks  down,  while  fruit  grown  and  ripened 
in  the  air  and  full  sunlight,  and  lying  on  straw  mulch, 
has  a  dry,  tough,  glossy,  varnished-like  surface,  and 
shows  but  little  change  for  many  hours.  This  will 
apply  to  other  large,  heavy-foliaged  berries. 

The  soil  is  naturally  strong  and  inclined  to  be  heavy. 
It  is  evidently  a  potash  soil,  naturally  rich  in  that 
element,  yet  Mr.  Tice  uses  a  fertilizer  mixture  high  in 
potash.  He  uses  the  sulphate  entirely,  as  that  form 
of  potash  gives  him  best  results  in  every  way.  He 
finds  cotton-seed  meal  his  best  source  of  organic  nitro¬ 
gen.  One  may  judge  of  the  care  with  which  these 
Marshalls  are  grown,  when  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Tice  has 
devised  an  implement  for  putting  the  fertilizer  right 
around  the  plant.  This  is  a  tin  tube  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  end,  inside  of  which  is  a  smaller  cone,  which 
sits  down  over  the  plant,  leaving  an  open  space  inside 
the  outer  funnel.  When  this  is  put  over  the  plant, 
fertilizer  is  dropped  into  the  tube,  and  it  falls  in  a 
ring  just  around  the  plant.  Mr.  Tice  is  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  broadcast  fertilizer  for 
strawberries.  The  roots  of  the  plant  extend  out  but 
little  farther  than  the  leaves,  and  if  fertilizer  is  to 
benefit  them  it  must  be  close  up  to  the  plant — espe¬ 
cially  in  a  dry  time.  Speaking  of  the  use  of  nitrogen, 
Mr.  Tice  says  that,  with  average  growers,  none  of 
the  large  varieties  will  stand  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
as  barnyard  manure,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  high-grade 
fertilizers;  he  uses  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock  and 
sulphate  of  potash. 

Handling  the  Marshalls. — The  greater  part  of 
Mr.  Tice’s  five  acres  of  berries  is  the  Marshall.  What 
berries  did  he  grow  before  he  discovered  the  good 
qualities  of  Marshall  ?  Chiefly  Parker  Earle  and 
Bubach.  The  Marshall  was  not  fully"  satisfactory  at 
first.  He  had  to  learn  how  to  grow  and  handle  it. 
He  says  that  growers  often  reject  a  variety  after  a 
single  trial,  when  if  they  had  studied  it  longer  and 
given  it  different  care  it  would  have  proved  far  more 
satisfactory. 

It  isn’t  all  in  producing  the  Marshalls.  The  fruit 
must  be  picked  and  handled  just  right  if  they  are  to 
be  sent  long  distances.  Fur  Mr.  Tice’s  trade  the 
Marshalls  must  be  picked  every  day  when  just  ready. 
The  pickers  are  not  permitted  to  take  hold  of  the 
berry.  They  must  grasp  the  stem  and  break  it  off 
just  right.  “Too  much  bother”,  some  people  will 
say,  but  it’s  the  only  way  to  insure  perfect  fruit  for 
shipment.  I  should  think  that  it  would  pay  to  cool 
the  fruit  before  long  shipment,  but  Mr.  Tice  does  not 
attempt  it.  He  gets  perfect  berries  without  bruising, 
handles  them  carefully,  and  ships  in  ordinary  crates. 
This  success  with  the  Marshall  strawberry  shows 
what  a  man  can  do  who  makes  a  careful  study  of  the 
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living1  and  feeding  habits  of  any  plant  or  animal.  The 
successful  farmer  understands  his  farm  and  his  stock, 
and  such  understanding  comes  only  through  long  and 
patient  study  and  experiment.  1  have  no  doubt  peo¬ 
ple  have  before  now  decried  Marshall  strawberries, 
Jersey  cattle  or  Leghorn  poultry  because  they  did  not 
give  their  plants  or  animals  the  special  care  they  de¬ 
manded. 

Danish  Hard  Cabbage.— Mr.  Tice  also  grows  a 
good  acreage  to  cabbage.  Here  again  he  differs  from 
most  growers.  He  grows  the  hard  Danish  cabbage. 
This  variety  makes  a  comparatively  small  head,  but 
round  and  almost  as  hard  as  a  cannon  ball.  The  plants 
may  be  set  close  together — 12,000  on  an  acre.  This 
cabbage  will  pack  well  in  the  car.  In  flavor,  it  is  not 
quite  equal  to  the  ordinary  sorts.  Mr.  Tice  ships 
most  of  his  crop  West,  where  these  hard  heads  are 
popular.  In  cities  like  Detroit,  cabbage  is  sold  by  the 
pound,  and  these  solid  heads  weigh  surprisingly  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  These  Danish  cabbages  can¬ 
not  be  recommended  for  general  culture.  Neither 
can  Marshall  strawberries,  yet,  as  Mr.  Tice  grows 
them,  they  succeed.  It  is  a  double  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  a  man  to  know  what  he  is  doing  and 
what  tools  he  is  working  with.  The  very  nature  and 
history  of  our  improved  plants  and  animals  will  show 
us  that  some  of  them  are  best  adapted  to  certain  soils 
and  local  conditions.  A  good  many  of  the  misfits  of 
agriculture  may  be  due  to  the  mistake  of  putting  our 
labor  and  money  into  things  that  are  not  in  harmony 
with  their  surroundings.  Great  results  always  come 
from  the  patient  labor  of  some  man  who  develops 
the  possibilities  in  some  little  thing.  Most  of  us  live 
and  die  surrounded  by  unused  possibilities,  ir.  w.  c. 


WILD  BLOOD  IN  THE  TURKEYS. 

A  Self-Introduced  Gobbler.— One  day  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Spring  of  189G,  a  very  fine,  large  wild  tur¬ 
key  gobbler  made  his  appearance  on  our  premises. 
For  several  days,  he  did  not  venture  near,  until  we 
penned  up  our  own  gobblers,  and  immediately  he  be¬ 
came  quite  friendly  with  the  turkey  hens,  and  even 
came  into  the  barnyard.  The  result  was  a  cross¬ 
breed.  The  young  turkeys  soon  gave  evidence  of  the 
wild  blood  in  their  veins,  as  they  were  quite  wild,  and 
had  longer  legs  and  wings.  As  they  grew  older,  these 
features  became  more  marked.  We  did  not  think  our 
flock  improved  by  the  wild  blood.  In  fact,  the  birds 
looked  larger  and  had  longer  feathers,  but  we  found 
no  gain  in  weight.  In  spite  of  using  all  the  scheming 
and  persuasive  powers  we  possessed,  when  we  tried 
to  catch  them,  they  flew  in  every  direction.  They 
roosted  on  the  highest  trees  to  be  found,  and  it  was  no 
feat  for  them  to  fly  across  a  large  field  without  stopping. 

Center  County,  Pa.  c.  D.  w. 

Two  Years’  Experience. — No  doubt  the  male  wild 
turkey  will  improve  the  size  and  stamina  of  our  tame 
breeds  ;  but  as  with  the  majority  of  other  things, 
there  is  an  unfavorable  result  in  one  respect.  The 
young  turkeys  are  wild,  and  the  male  bird  entices  the 
hen  away  into  some  undesirable  place  to  make  her 
nest.  The  wild  turkey  is  essentially,  like  our  national 
bird,  a  bird  of  freedom,  and  is  not  easily  controlled 
into  domestication.  The  result  of  two  years’  use  of 
the  wild  male  has,  so  far,  been  a  failure,  for  the  young 
birds  are  not  domesticated,  but  as  wild  as  the  parent 
has  been.  The  result  of  two  years’  experience  has 
been  that,  of  three  broods  of  a  total  of  37  poults,  but 
three  are  left.  The  old  bird  went  off,  and  the  male 
has  not  been  recovered.  The  young  ones  strayed,  the 
hens  went  with  them  ;  but  three  of  them  are  left,  and 
these  roost  in  the  trees  sometimes  a  mile  away,  and 
have  given  more  trouble  than  the  whole  of  the  three 
broods  would  have  been  worth  had  they  been  saved. 
Of  course,  here,  where  nine-tenths  of -the  land  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  forest,  and  wild  turkeys  abound,  this  might 
have  been  expected  ;  but  it  goes  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  animal.  A  tame  Bronze  turkey  has  heretofore 
bred  very  quiet  birds  with  which  there  has  been  no 
trouble.  This  experience  has  been  repeated  on  a 
second  farm  which  I  have  four  miles  distant,  where 
four  young  birds  only  are  left  out  of  two  broods,  the 
rest  having  gone  off  with  the  tom,  and  the  hens  went 
off  with  them.  n.  stewart. 

Macon  County,  N.  C. 


A  farmer  at  Linden,  N.  J.,  bought  an  old  fire  horse 
in  Elizabeth  which  had  seen  years  of  service  in  the 
fire  department.  This  horse  was  used  on  a  milk  wagon. 
At  5  o’clock  one  morning,  the  horse  heard  the  fire 
whistle  in  Elizabeth,  a  few  miles  away,  broke  his 
halter,  kicked  down  a  partition  in  the  barn,  and  gal¬ 
loped  down  the  road  to  a  truck  house  where  he  had 
long  been  stationed.  The  horse  made  his  way  to  the 
tire,  and  after  it  was  put  out,  galloped  two  miles 
farther  to  the  police  station.  He  was  taken  back  to 
his  owner’s  barn,  but  we  pity  the  milk  wagon  if  he 
hear  another  fire  alarm  while  in  service. 


Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  In  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

A  BATCh  OF  FRUIT  QUESTIONS. 

ANSWERS  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Waxed  Cloth  for  Budding. 

How  is  the  waxed  cloth  for  budding  made,  such  as  H.  E.  Van 
Deman  spoke  of  in  a  recent  article  on  budding  ?  l.  h.  d. 

Corona,  Cal. 

The  way  I  make  waxed  cloth  for  budding  or  graft¬ 
ing  is  to  heat  ordinary  grafting  wax  in  a  kettle  until 
it  is  as  liquid  as  water.  Prepare  tender  muslin  or 
calico  cloth  in  strips  about  six  inches  wide  and  of  any 
convenient  length,  say  one  to  two  feet.  Cut  small 
sticks  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  into  lengths  two  inches 
longer  than  the  cotton  is  wide.  Roll  the  cloth  on 
them,  one  piece  after  another  until  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  Drop  these  into  the  hot  wax,  and  let 
them  thoroughly  soak.  Dip  them  out  with  a  big 
fork,  and  as  soon  as  the  projecting  ends  of  the  sticks 
are  cool  enough  to  hold  in  the  fingers,  let  one  person 
take  a  roll  by  these  ends,  and  another  start  the  cloth 
to  unrolling.  Hold  it  over  a  bush,  and  let  the  waxed 
cloth  lie  on  the  branches  to  cool.  Keep  on  until  all 
are  so  spread  out.  When  cool,  they  may  be  laid  to¬ 
gether  in  a  cool  place  and  used  as  needed.  Tear  them 
into  such  strips  as  may  be  needed  to  cover  the  wounds 
on  the  grafted  or  budded  trees. 

What  Stock  for  Cherries  ? 

Ell  wanger  *&  Barry  say  in  their  catalogue  in  regard  to  cherries : 

“  We  now  employ  the  Mahaleb  stock  extensively,  as  we  find  the 
trees  on  it  more  hardy  in  many  cases,  and  it  is  adapted  to  a 
greater  variety  of  soils.”  Per  contra,  Wiley  &  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y., 
say :  “  Our  cherries  are  budded  on  Mazzard  (native  cherry  seed¬ 
ling)  stocks.  While  it  takes  a  little  longer  to  make  a  tree, 
examples  are  not  wanting  where  trees  budded  on  Mazzard  stocks 
are  still  vigorous  and  fruitful  at  40  years  of  age,  while  cherries 
grown  on  miserable,  worthless  French  (Mahaleb)  stocks,  the 
roots  of  which  are  soft  and  porous,  eight  to  ten  years  is  the  life 
of  the  tree.”  Which  stock  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  prefer  for  planting 
upon  a  rather  dry,  sandy  soil  ?  h.  h.  b. 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 

Judging  by  my  own  experience  and  frequent  obser¬ 
vation  of  cherry  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  all  ages,  I  would  be  guided  in  my  choice 
of  stocks  by  two  things — the  class  of  cherry  I  expected 
to  plant,  and  where  to  be  planted.  I  think  either 
would  do  well  in  a  dry,  sandy  soil  if  other  conditions 
were  right.  If  any  of  the  sour  kinds,  such  as  Rich¬ 
mond,  or  Montmorency,  Mahaleb  would  be  my  prefer¬ 
ence.  In  Kansas,  I  had  some  very  fine  Richmond  trees 
on  this  stock,  and  there  are  some  good,  thrifty  ones  in 
the  orchard  here  in  Virginia  that  are  12  years  planted; 
also  some  Montmorency  and  English  Morello  trees  on 
the  same  stock.  If  I  wished  to  plant  either  the  Heart 
or  Bigarreau  class,  the  Mazzard  would  be  my  choice. 
This  stock  will  not  do  well  in  wet  soils,  neither  will 
it  flourish  where  there  are  violent  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  as  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
sweet  cherries  and  all  the  rampant-growing  kinds 
unite  better  with  this  stock  than  with  any  other,  be¬ 
cause  their  manner  of  growth  is  similar. 

The  Taproot  of  a  Tree. 

What  is  the  office  of  the  taproot  of  a  tree,  with  special  reference 
to  fruit  trees  ?  Is  there  any  book  published  containing  informa¬ 
tion  as  above  ?  l..h.  d. 

Corona,  Cal. 

Any  one  who  has  closely  observed  the  growth  of 
the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  and  other  kinds,  also,  from 
the  seed  up  to  full  maturity,  is  aware  that  there  is  a 
material  change  in  all  of  them.  The  first  thing  that 
starts  is  what  the  botanist  calls  a  radicle.  It  is  a  little 
taproot,  and  it  starts  downward.  Branches  soon  begin 
to  grow  out  on  the  sides.  With  some  species,  they 
grow  much  larger  and  more  abundantly  than  in  others. 
In  the  nut  trees,  the  taproot  is  predominant  to  the 
end,  as  any  one  knows  by  tiresome  experience  who 
has  tried  to  dig  up  an  oak  or  walnut  stump.  The  tap¬ 
root  of  the  one-year  seedling  apple  is  very  much  larger 
than  all  the  other  roots  combined.  It  is  about  all  of 
the  root  the  seedling  has,  and  this  is  what  the  nur¬ 
serymen  cut  into  pieces  for  grafting.  The  second  year, 
it  is  less  prominent,  the  branches  having  developed 
more  in  proportion  than  the  first  year  ;  and  so  on  from 
year  to  year,  the  lateral  roots  soon  developing  much 
faster  than  the  taproot,  until  it  is  almost  unobserv¬ 
able. 

It  is  so  with  the  peach,  cherry,  and  all  other  kinds, 
but  in  various  degrees  of  prominence,  the  pear  main¬ 
taining  the  individuality  of  the  taproot  more  than  any 
other  of  the  ordinary  fruits.  The  forest  trees  are 
much  the  same.  Take  the  pines,  for  instance ;  the 
little  seedlings  start  out  with  pronounced  taproots, 
but  old  pine  stumps  are  usually  such  a  mass  of  laterals 
that  they  are  turned  up  in  some  sections  and  locked 
together,  making  excellent  fences.  The  need  of  the 
taproot  decreases  as  the  tree  gets  older.  The  office  of 
the  taproot  is  to  secure  a  good  foothold  upon  the  soil, 
especially  at  first.  With  fruit  trees,  the  same  prin¬ 


ciple  holds  true,  although  there  are  numerous  varia¬ 
tions  or  degrees  of  depth  of  the  taproot.  If  the  pro¬ 
portions  did  not  change,  we  would  have  roots  50  or 
more  feet  deep  under  old  apple  trees.  If  the  orchard 
tree  has  a  good  start,  it  does  not  need  much  taproot, 
and  will  not  have  it  if  left  to  its  own  way.  Roots  in 
general  have  two  offices,  to  gather  food  and  water, 
and  to  hold  the  tree  upright.  Nearly  all  books  on 
fruit  culture  say  more  or  less  about  roots,  but  none 
that  I  know  treat  of  the  taproot  in  detail. 

Is  the  Kieffer  Pear  Fertile  ? 

I  have  a  row  of  six  Kieffer  pear  trees,  three  years  planted.  The 
nearest  other  pear  trees  are  50  rods  away,  with  a  piece  of  timber 
between  them  and  the  Kieffer.  Should  I  plant  some  other  kind 
near  the  latter?  u.  B.  L. 

Laceyville,  O. 

There  are  conflicting  opinions  about  the  Kieffer 
pear  being  self-fertile.  Some  growers  claim  that  it  is 
perfectly  able  to  pollinize  its  own  flowers,  while  others 
say  not.  I  have  never  had  opportunity  to  observe 
a  Kieffer  orchard  so  isolated  that  there  was  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  wind  or  the  insects  carrying  foreign  pear 
pollen  to  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  apple  pollen  may  not 
be  partially  potent  upon  this  and  other  pears.  In 
one  very  large  Kieffer  pear  orchard  I  examined  in  the 
Winter,  there  seemed  to  be  very  clear  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  belief  that  other  pollen  is  necessary  to 
produce  abundant  fertility.  The  trees  were  well 
cared  for  and  in  their  sixth  year.  ,A  very  few  Le 
Conte  trees  had  been  planted  here  and  there  among 
the  Kieffer  trees,  and  before  getting  to  one  of  these, 
I  could  tell  of  its  nearness  by  the  bent  branches  from 
the  load  of  fruit  that  had  been  on  them.  The  owner 
told  me  that  he  had  noticed  this  near  every  Le  Conte 
tree.  He  had  top-grafted  a  tree  now  and  then  with 
this  variety,  and  expected  to  do  more  of  it  the  next 
Spring.  Le  Conte  blooms  at  just  the  right  time  for 
Kieffer,  and  so  does  Garber.  It  may  be  that  some 
seasons  or  under  some  circumstances  Kieffer  pears, 
and  other  fruits,  too,  are  fertile,  and  sometimes  not, 
when  conditions  are  not  favorable.  This  seems  quite 
well  established  with  the  cherry  and  plum.  I  would 
advise  mixed  planting  for  safety. 


Cleaning  Out  the  Gapes. 

J.  P.  B.,  Flemington,  N.  ./.—My  brooderhouse  lias  become  in¬ 
fested  with  gapes.  The  chicks  had  a  slight  attack  two  years  ago, 
and  this  ye.ar  I  have  lost  one-fourth  with  gapes.  How  shall  I 
clean  up  the  house  and  yards  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  ? 

Ans. — Give  the  house  a  thorough  cleaning,  remove 
the  earth  from  the  yards,  and  house  if  it  has  an  earth 
floor,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  and  fill  it  with  clean 
sand  hauled  from  any  place  where  no  chickens  have 
been  kept,  so  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  it  to  be 
infected.  Thoroughly  whitewash  the  house,  keep  it 
clean,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  will  be  no  more 
trouble  from  gapes.  J.  e.  s. 

A  Lining  for  Walls. 

V.  C.  It.,  Salt  Lick,  Ky.— Why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  plan  to  fill 
in  between  the  walls  of  a  frame  dwelling  with  sawdust?  It 
seems  that,  if  it  will  keep  the  heat  out  of  an  icehouse,  it  will  keep 
it  in  in  a  dwelling. 

Ans. — The  result  of  some  experiments  made  espe¬ 
cially  to  discover  the  comparative  values  of  non-con¬ 
ducting  materials  for  filling  in  between  walls  of 
dwellings  or  other  buildings,  showed  that  the  least 
effective  filling  material  was  considerably  better  than 
a  mere  air-space,  and  that  dry  sawdust  was  the  most 
effective,  small  broken  charcoal  being  the  second  best. 
The  sawdust  will  thus  make  a  desirable  filling  for  the 
walls  of  a  frame  dwelling,  but  it  must  be  perfectly 
dry,  and  the  refuse  of  some  inodorous  wood,  spruce  or 
any  of  the  hard  woods,  but  not  pine  on  account  of  the 
odor  of  it.  This  kind  of  filling  will  not  only  act  as  a 
non-conductor  of  heat,  but  it  is  a  complete  seal  of  the 
walls  against  the  passage  of  air,  which  when  in 
motion  as  wind,  will  readily  pass  through  a  brick 
wall  16  inches  thick,  and  the  plastering  as  well  if  this 
is  laid  directly  on  the  bricks.  Thus  a  brick  dwelling 
is  not  so  warm  as  a  wooden  one,  unless  the  walls  are 
studded  inside,  then  lathed  and  plastered,  leaving  an 
air  space  by  which  the  continuity  of  the  conducting 
material  is  broken.  You  are  right  in  your  deduction. 
Heat  and  cold  are  both  merely  terms  for  expressing 
variations  of  temperature.  There  are  always  the 
same  conditions  prevailing,  but  varying  in  degree 
only.  A  non-conductor,  as  we  term  the  various  ma¬ 
terials  for,  as  we  say,  keeping  out  the  heat,  is  simply 
something  that  preserves  any  desired  temperature 
steadily  without  change.  Thus  a  woolen  blanket  will 
keep  ice  from  melting  in  the  Summer,  and  it  will  keep 
hot  water  from  cooling  in  the  Winter.  Being  a  non¬ 
conductor,  it  preserves  the  temperature  from  change 
by  radiation,  either  to  or  from  the  material  protected 
by  it.  When  any  loose  filling  like  sawdust  is  used  in 
a  dwelling,  the  bottom  of  the  space  between  the  walls 
should  be  well  protected  against  mice  or  rats,  other¬ 
wise,  once  gaining  access,  there  will  be  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  dislodging  them.  The  floors  should  be  laid 
between  the  studding  of  the  walls,  so  as  to  close  the 
spaces  between  the  lower  and  upper  floors.  The  spaces 
between  the  studs  should  be  filled  with  pieces  of 
scantling  to  which  the  baseboards  are  nailed  so  that 
there  may  be  no  way  for  vermin  to  get  into  the  walls 
by  gnawing  the  baseboards.  H.  s. 
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One  of  the  most  disreputable,  dreary, 
forlorn-looking’  shrubs  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  is  the  Great  Panicled  Hydran¬ 
gea — II.  paniculata  grandiflora.  The 
season  has  been  so  wet  that  the  canes 
have  made  an  excessive  growth.  Every 
cane  bears  one  of  the  immense  panicles 
of  white,  coarse,  masculine-looking  flow¬ 
ers.  These  are  not  well  supported  by 
the  overgrown  stems,  so  that  they  are 
bent  over  nearly  to  the  ground.  A  more 
bedraggled  shrub  we  have  never  seen. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Rural  Grounds, 
we  were  pleased  with  this  Hydrangea. 
It  was  not  known  then  in  this  country 
except  to  a  few,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  took 
it  up  and  popularized  it.  We  were  the 
first  to  find  out  that  the  way  to  propa¬ 
gate  it  was  from  green  cuttings.  Pre¬ 
viously,  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  from  whom  we 
purchased  our  first  plant,  propagated  it 
from  layers  of  the  old  wood.  Well,  we 
have  grown  to  care  for  this  masculine 
plant  less  and  less  until,  at  present,  we 
give  it  a  place  reluctantly  as  one  of  a  col¬ 
lection.  There  is  nothing  pretty  either 
about  the  papery  leaves  or  habit  of  the 
plant.  In  dry  weather,  the  plant  wilts 
and  begs  for  water.  In  wet  weather,  it 
puts  on  the  bedraggled  appearance  we 
have  attempted  to  describe . 

Mr.  H.  Bradley,  following  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  suggestion,  planted  some  of  the 
Mexican  June  corn  in  different  places 
on  his  farm  near  New  York  City  ;  one 
situation  was  quite  dry  and  {tartly  under 
trees ;  the  plants  were,  September  9, 
about  12  feet  high,  showing  both  tassels 
and  sets,  the  lowest  set  being  about  10 
feet  from  the  soil.  The  second  planting 
was  made  on  poorly-drained  land  :  these 
plants,  September  9,  were  over  15  feet 
high,  the  tassels  just  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear.  He  says  that  there  are  “  roots  or 
feelers  ’* — the  aerial  or  adventitious  roots 
to  which  we  have  several  times  alluded 
— l>  about  five  inches  long  nearly  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  at  everjr  joint. 
Some  farmers  who  have  seen  it,  think  it 
will  be  a  splendid  fodder  corn  ” . 

On  September  14,  the  taller  of  our  two 
plants  of  Mexican  June  corn  measured 
13  feet.  There  were  eight  tiers  of  aerial 
roots,  the  highest  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  tassels  have  appeared, 
though  not  the  sets.  As  the  nights  are 
cold,  and  the  soil  dry,  and  frosts  are 
likely  to  occur  at  any  time,  it  is  improb¬ 
able  that  these  plants  will  make  much 
more  growth . 

Some  account  has  been  given  of  our 
seedling  Magnolias,  the  result  of  cross¬ 
ing  Soulangeana  and  Lenn6i.  The  seed 
was  planted  about  five  years  ago.  The 
flowers  of  the  foreign  species  appear 
during  early  Spring,  with  the  leaves  or 
even  before  them,  that  is,  when  the  buds 
are  not  destroyed  by  frost,  as  is  very 
often  the  case  in  this  climate  and  far¬ 
ther  north.  It  sometimes  occurs  that 
the  Chinese  varieties  wrill  bloom  more  or 
less  during  the  Summer,  though  not  to 
compare  in  numbers  with  the  ordinary 
Spring  bloom.  We  were  surprised  and 
pleased  to  see  that  one  of  our  seedlings 
which  did  not  bloom  at  all  in  the  Spting 
is  now  blooming  abundantly.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  much  like  those  of  Lennfd,  being 
of  a  claret  purple  outside,  and  a  very 
light  pink  within.  Such  a  variety,  if  it 
should  be  found  to  retain  this  late-bloom¬ 
ing  habit,  must  prove  a  very  decided 
acquisition,  because  the  buds,  not  yet 
formed,  cannot  be  harmed  by  the  Win¬ 
ter  or  Spring  frosts . 

We  would  again  remind  our  readers 
that  now  is  a  first-rate  time  to  plant 
Magnolia  seeds.  The  seeds  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  as  taken  from  the  trees,  or  they  may 
be  placed  in  strata  of  damp  sand  and 
kept  in  the  cellar  to  be  planted  next 
Spring.  We  would  prefer,  however,  to 
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plant  them  now  in  drills,  and  to  place 
some  protecting  material  over  them  so 
as  to  prevent  the  soil  from  heaving  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter . 

On  September  12,  we  picked  our  last 
bunches  of  Campbell’s  Early  grape,  and 
fine  bunches  they  were — there  has  not 
been  a  cracked  or  decayed  grape  that 
we  have  noticed.  They  remain  a  long 
time  upon  the  vine  after  they  are  ripe, 
in  perfect  condition,  so  that  they  are 
evidently  good  keepers.  This  was  one 
of  the  claims  that  our  late  lamented 
friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  made  for  this  ex¬ 
cellent  variety . 

From  time  to  time  during  the  last  25 
years,  we  have  tried  raising  late  peas, 
that  is,  planting  the  best  of  the  early 
varieties  late,  say  about  August  1.  In 
one  plot  this  season,  we  planted,  July 
29,  Nott's  Excelsior  and  Nott’s  Perfec¬ 
tion.  The  peas  are  now,  September  12, 
ready  to  pick,  but  there  are  very  few  to 
pick.  We  estimate  that  there  are  about 
12  pods  to  12  feet  of  vines.  The  vines  of 
the  Excelsior  are  six  inches  high,  and 
those  of  Perfection  10  inches  high.  In 
a  nearby  plot  of  one- fourth  acre,  Nott’s 
Excelsior  were  planted  the  same  date. 
These  yielded  just  one  bushel  to  200  feet. 
The  pods  were  small  but  well  filled  and 
exceedingly  sweet.  The  plot  gave  a  fine 
yield  of  potatoes  last  year . '. . 

O.  H.  Alexander,  the  experienced 
potato  raiser  of  Charlotte,  Vt.,  has  this 
to  say  in  a  recent  note  :  “  The  Carman 

No.  1  and  No.  3,  and  the  State  of  Maine 
potatoes  are  the  most  profitable  varieties 
to  raise  here  in  Vermont.  Uncle  Sam  is, 
also,  a  good  one.” . 

Mr.  E.  H.  Collins,  of  Carmel,  Inch, 
writes  as  follows  :  “  Last  week,  a  neigh¬ 
bor  showed  me  a  corn  stalk  that  meas¬ 
ured  17  feet  in  height,  and  said  that  he 
passed  a  field  that  had  one  or  two  such 
stalks  to  the  acre.  He  asked  the  owner 
about  them,  but  he  only  knew  that  ‘they 
grow  that  way  every  year.’  These  large 
stalks,”  Mr.  Collins  continues,  “  are  often 
called  male  stalks,  because  they  develop 
only  pollen.  These  barren  stalks  which 
furnish  pollen  only,  will  im  art  their 
barren  tendencies  to  surrounding  corn. 
Some  farmers  decapitate  them  in  a  field 
where  they  expect  to  select  seed.”  For 
about  eight  successive  seasons,  we 
planted  separate  plots  of  the  Tennessee 
(Blount’s)  Prolific.  This  variety  pro¬ 
duces  all  the  way  from  two  to  six,  and, 
occasionally  eight  or  ten,  ears  to  the 
stalk.  Every  season,  as  soon  as  the  sets 
appeared,  we  would  go  over  the  plot  and 
cut  off  the  tassels  of  all  the  stalks  hav¬ 
ing  a  minimum  number  of  sets.  We  were 
never  fully  satisfied  whether  this  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  of  grain  materially  or 
not.  It  certainly  did  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ears,  but  the  increase  of  ears  was 
at  the  expense  of  size . 

We  began  digging  our  Rural  Blush 
potatoes  in  the  early  part  of  this  month. 
For  family  use,  we  have  chosen  this  ex¬ 
cellent  variety  ever  since  it  was  intro¬ 
duced.  .  We  have  never  yet  quite  found 
its  equal  in  quality.  The  flesh  of  the 
potatoes,  when  first  dug,  is  just  as  white, 
flaky,  crystalline  and  nutty  as  during 
the  Winter  or  Spring.  Its  shape  is  some¬ 
what  against  it  as  a  market  variety . 

The  Golden  Mayberry  is  now  a  very 
compact,  pretty  bush  quite  resembling 
some  of  the  dwarf.  Japan  Maples.  As  a 
purely  ornamental  plant,  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  value.  A  spray  of  leaves  is  shown  at 
Fig.  311,  page  672 . 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Lame  Horse. — Our  two  horses  stand  in  the 
barn  side  by  side,  with  a  low'  board  partition  be¬ 
tween  them,  reaching'  back  about  two-thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  stall.  Frank  is  a  big,  solid  cart 
horse,  good-natured  and  a  little  stupid.  Major 
is  a  good  deal  of  an  old  rogue.  He  will  gobble 
down  his  own  feed,  and  then  turn  around  and 
bite  Frank  over  the  partition.  He  has,  evidently, 
done  that  once  too  often.  The  other  night,  Frank 
backed  around  and  lashed  out  at  his  tormentor, 
striking  him  on  the  leg,  just  below'  the  hock 
joint.  It  was  a  fearful  blow,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  it  didn’t  break  the  bone  short  off.  Major 
has  hardly  had  his  foot  on  the  ground  since.  We 
have  used  hot  and  cold  water  and  liniment,  and 
rubbed  and  bandage'd  the  leg,  but  old  Major  is 
in  for  a  bad  time  yet. 

A  Crippled  Team. — All  the  w'ork  of  marketing 
and  hauling  has  now  fallen  upon  old  Frank.  It 
is  hard  to  realize  how  an  accident  to  the  team 
does  stop  farm  work.  It  is  like  a  break-down  in 
the  engine  of  a  factory.  We  have  potatoes  to  dig. 
ground  to  fit  for  rye,  fodder  to  haul  to  the  barn, 
aud  half  a  dozen  other  jobs  that  require  two 
horses,  for  most  of  our  tools  are  fitted  for  a 
team.  It’s  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  season, 
too,  when  there  is  always  a  rush  to  get  stuff  off 
ahead  of  the  frost.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  the 
large  farmer  has  an  advantage,  for  he  can  afTord 
to  keep  a  surplus  horse.  With  our  small  opera¬ 
tions,  we  cannot  keep  a  third  horse  around. 

Revenge  in  Horses. — Now,  is  it  probable,  that 
Major  remembers  this  injury  by  Frank?  Will  he 
w'ait  his  chance  and  pay  his  mate  off  for  this 
pain  ?  I  have  asked  that  question  of  all  the 
horsemen  who  have  come  and  looked  wisely  at 
Major’s  leg.  They  all  seem  to  think  that  while  a 
horse  remembers  a  kindness,  and  is  capable  of 
showing  gratitude,  it  has  little,  if  any,  spirit  of 
revenge.  They  say  there  is  no  dauger  that  Major 
will  wait  his  opportunity  and  smash  Frank’s 
ribs  in.  This,  to  me,  is  a  singular  idea,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  wise  provision  of  Nature  if  it  be  true. 
Naturalists  have  told  me  that  wild  animals  do 
not  seem  to  learn  by  experience  how  to  use  their 
great  strength  to  the  best  advantage  in  fighting. 

(• Continued  on  next  page.) 


Good  Blood 
Makes  Health 

And  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  makes  good 
blood.  That  is  why  it  cures  so  many 
diseases  and  makes  so  many  people  feel 
better  than  ever  before.  If  you  don’t  feel 
well,  are  half  sick,  tired,  worn  out,  you 
may  be  made  well  by  taking 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

America’s  Greatest  Medicine. 


Plant  Food. 

Every  crop  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  food  and  plenty  of  it.  Only 
three  plant  food  ingredients 
need  be  considered  in 
a  fertilizer — phos¬ 
phoric  acid, 


These 
must  be 
properly  bal¬ 
anced.  Too  much  of 
one  and  too  little  of  an¬ 
other  will  cause  partial  or  com¬ 
plete  failure. 

Lvp  UU _  Results  of  mimerons  experiments 

■U IVEL  showing  etFeotft  of  fertilizers  upon 
various  crops  is  jriven  in  our  illustrated  pamphlets. 
These  books,  sent  free  for  the  asking,  will  enable 
any  farmer  to  use  his  fertilizers  with  greater  econ¬ 
omy  and  greater  profit. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  03  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
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HAIRY  VETCH, 

Also  called  Sand  Vetch. 

The  most  productive  and  nutritious  winter 
forage  plant  grown.  Fall  Catalogue  telling 
about  all  Seeds  and  Grain  for  fall  sowing 
mailed  to  any  one  interested  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 

SEEDSMEN,  ^  RICHMOND,  VA. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern  Wisconsin  grown.  Bovee,  Ohio  Jr.,  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh,  Carmans  and  Burals.  I’rices  low. 

Write  NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Wis. 


U;|  j  nCD  Currant  best.  Six  strong  plants  by  mail, 
VVILULn  for  $1.  T.C.  KEV1TT,  Athcnia,  N.  J. 


I  tail |  |  make  low  prices  on  Bismarck  Apple 
WILL  '1’rces  (genuine);  Iceberg  Blackberry 
(tine  plants);  Imp’d  Filbert  Nut  (new), and  a  general 
line  of  nursery  stock.  C.  L.  YATES.  Rochester.  N.Y 


I  A  DAW  Dl  IIMQ  PEARS  and  QUINCES,  $5  ¥1100. 
JHlHIl  iLUiliO  PEACHES  &  CURRANTS,  $3. 
Cat.  Free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10. Geneva, N.Y. 


Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  Bearing  Fruit  Trees  aud  Plants  mailed 
FREE.  W.  M.  PETERS’  SONS.  Wesley.  Md. 


BISMARCK 

apple  we  believe  to  be  the  most  valuable  apple  for 
market  or  garden  that  has  ever  been  introduced. 
Hundreds  of  trees,  two  years  old.  full  of  fruit. 

C.  F.  MacNAIR  A  CO..  Dausville,  N.  Y. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


PARAGON  CHESTNUTS  directions  How  to 

Plant.  J.  L.  LOVETT’.  Kmllie.  Pa. 


REES  AND  PLANTS 


11 

New  andchoice  varieties,  Blackberries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Miller  and  London  Raspberries,  the  great 
market  reds,  Delaware  Peach,  Wickson  Plum.  We 

sure  you  money.  Catalog  free.  Myef  &  Son,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


BRIDGEMAN’S 


TREES 


Prices  low.  Fall  catalogue  free. 
Established  18(11).  150  acres. 
TheGeo.  a. Sweet  Npu.skuvCo 
Rox  1005,  Dansville.  N.  V. 


CATALOGUE  OE 

Bulbs  and  Seeds 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  182k 


W/^k  DA  V  CASHeach  WEEK  the  year  round,  If 
Y V  v5  I  /V  I  you  sell  Stark  Trees.  Outfit  free. 

STARK  NURSERY.  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Stark,  Mo.,  Rockport,  III.,  Dansville,  N.  V 


Grape  Vines.!* 

Low  price,.  DescrlpttTO  list  Tree.  Varieties,. 

Extra  fine  stock  CURRANTS,  Gooseberries, 
CAMPBELL' S  EARLY  Grape  Quality  extra. 
Warrautcd  true.  T.  3.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


1,000,000 

Peach  Trees 

grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Erie,  two  miles  from  any 
peach  orchards  and  guar¬ 
anteed  free  from  Scale, 
Borers,  Yellows,  etc.  Large 
stock  of  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Quince  and  immense  supply  of  Small 
Fruit  plants.  Headquarters  for  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of 
low  down  budded  roses. 

82  Greenhouses  filled  with  Roses,  Palms, 
Araucarias,  Ficus,  Dracenas,  Pandanus,  etc. 
Will  have  immense  stocks  of  best  Holland  Bulbs 
for  fall.  45th  year.  lOOOacres.  Correspondence 
and  personal  inspection  solicited. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  8,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


PRESIDENT  WILDER. 


The  Prize  Currant.  . 
PLANTTHE  MONEY-MAKER, 
Plant  in  Autumn. 

2^“  Prices  Kiven  on  application. 

S.  I>.  AV I LIjA III),  Geneva,  N.Y 


The  October  Purple  Plum. 

ITS  A  GREAT  BEAUTY  ANT)  A 
SUPERB  VARIETY. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank's  latest  and  best  production. 
Superior  to  the  Abundancp,  Burbank.  Satsuma, 
Wickson,  Red  June,  Hale.  Gold,  or  any  of  bis  many 
valuable  varieties  of  plums.  Send  for  circular  giv¬ 
ing  further  information.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Second  Trial  of  Jadoo  Fibre. — We 
have  about  25  different  kinds  of  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  experiment  field — 
about  half  a  dozen  plants  of  each.  Un¬ 
der  the  first  plant  of  every  lot  was 
placed  a  handful  of  the  Jadoo  fibre  when 
the  plants  were  set  out — about  June  1. 
We  have  compared  the  Jadoo  with  the 
other  plants  from  time  to  time,  and  may 
now  say  that  there  seems  no  noticeable 
difference,  either  in  the  size  or  vigor  of 
the  plants,  or  the  quantity  or  size  of 
fruit  borne . 


What  Are  Business  Trees? 

Our  new  Fall  Catalogue,  and  a  trial  of  our  business  trees  will  answer  this  question  to  your  satisfaction. 
Our  cata  ogue  speaks  for  us,  and  our  trees  speak  .for  themselves  wherever  then  go.  J  f  vou  are  thinking  of 
buying  fruit  trees,  and  want  the  kind  you  can  plant  with  confidence,  our  cata¬ 
logue  will  tell  the  truth  about  what  you  want.  Why  not  write  .for  it  now  ! 

Do  not  wait  to  hear  from  us,  for  the  way  to  get  a  copy  is  to  ask  for  it.  It's  a 
plain,  common  sense  little  book,  different  from  all  others.  We  have  no 
worthless  novelties,  no  catchpenny  schemes,  no  ehroruos.  no  agents,  no 
high  prices,  but  business  trees  for  business  farmers.  Every  dollar  you  invest 
with  us  COUNTS,  and  no  matter  where  you  have  been  buying  or  what  others 
may  claim,  it  will  pay  you  to  give  our  business  trees  a  trial. 

THE  noaEIlS  3XTUI1SER.IES,  Dansville,  3JJ.Y. 


ROGERS  TREES 


ABE 


BUSINESS  TREES 


Bill#  nmni#  ni  A  HIT1  A  that  WILL  CROW  and  which  aretrueto 
i  a  w  Sjf  sU  jjjp  ul  at  imB  9  variety  and  name.  1  grow  that  kiml  in  greater 
Olilll  1  B  1  Beg  Smb  1  quantity  than  anybody  else  in  the  world.  Rasp- 

™  ■  w  berries.  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  Black, 
berries.  Currants,  Grapes,  etc.  Every  plant  free  from  disease.  Sold  DC  ADI  PflftCEDCDDV 
under  certificate  of  State  Entomologist.  This  is  tiie  home  of  the  famous  r  EAltL  UuUdLULllIl  I  ■ 
place  your  order  until  you  get  my  catalogue  and  price  list.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Animals  like  the  bulldog  may  be  trained  to  grasp 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  but  the  wild  animal 
fights  without  method  or  reason  I  would  like  to 
know  what  readers  think  of  this.  Have  any 
noticed  a  spirit  of  revenge  in  horses?  Lots  of 
men  in  Major’s  place  would  certainly  “  lay  low” 
for  the  fellow  that  hit  them. 

Four- Footed  Middlemen. — Our  shipments  of 
sweet  corn  to  New  York  were  so  unprofitable 
that  we  have  turned  to  new  middlemen  to  handle 
our  surplus.  We  have  bought  eight  good  Berk¬ 
shire  shotes,  and  will,  probably,  have  more  soon. 
These  pigs  will  make  pork  out  of  the  soft  melons 
and  cabbage,  and  the  sweet  corn  nubbins  and 
small  sweet  potatoes.  Sweet  corn  brings  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  just  now,  but  we  shall  have  thousands 
of  ears  for  feeding.  The  hogs  will  pay  us  better 
than  the  commission  men.  On  a  little  farm  like 
ours,  there  are  hundreds  of  odds  and  ends  that 
would  go  to  waste  but  for  a  pig.  These  shotes 
cost  $2.50  and  $3  each.  There  is  good  sale  around 
us  for  pigs  dressiug  about  100  pounds,  at  six 
and  seven  cents.  I  didn’t  expect  to  get  into  the 
hog  business  this  year,  but  no  one  can  tell  where 
circumstances  may  drive  him. 

Chickens  Under  Cover. — Some  of  our  pullets 
have  had  free  range,  during  the  past  two  mouths. 
It  has  been  a  good  thing  for  them.  They  are 
evidently  ahead  of  birds  of  the  same  age  that 
have  been  shut  up.  The  range  pullets,  however, 
have  {licked  up  the  bad  habit  of  roosting  in  every 
odd  corner — on  fences,  wood- piles  and  trees. 
During  the  past  week  we  have  been  catching 
them  and  putting  them  in  the  houses  where  they 
are  to  pass  the  Winter.  It  is  high  time.  The 
frost  and  the  Fall  rains  would  do  such  birds  lots 
of  damage.  Last  year  we  were  alive  with  roup, 
which,  I  think,  was  started  by  the  hens  we  bought 
in  New  York,  and  made  worse  by  exposure  to 
storms.  The  place  for  the  pullet  is  inside  the 
warm  house  where  she  is  to  pass  the  Winter. 

Poultry  Figures. — My  friend,  the  editor  of 
Farm  Poultry,  has  been  after  me  with  a  sharp 
stick  of  late.  He  has  devoted  several  pages  of 
his  paper  to  things  I  have  said  about  the  profits 
in  poultry  and  the  statements  that  are  made  by 
some  of  our  poultrymen.  Now  our  friend  was 
right  aud  I  was  wrong  about  those  old  scrub 
Leghorns.  He  knew  more  than  I  did  about  it. 
No  doubt  he  knows  more  than  I  do  about  the 
other  matters  over  which  we  differ,  but  before  I 
admit  it  I  am  going  to  find  out  for  myself.  Now 
I  say  that  the  average  farmer,  with  many  aud 
varied  things  to  look  after,  does  well  when  he 
makes  a  flock  of  250  hens  pay  an  average  profit 
of  $1  each  per  year.  My  friend  says  in  effect  that 
I  have  no  business  to  make  such  statements,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  such  men 
should  not  make  $3  or  more  per  hen.  Now,  my 
days  are  spent  mostly  with  practical  things.  I 
can’t  afford  to  theorize  very  much,  and  I  try  to 
keep  my  ideals  tied  up  for  private  enjoyment.  I 
know  hundreds  of  poultrymen  who  take  Farm 
Poultry  and  believe  in  it— as  they  well  may  do. 
They  have  studied  it  for  years,  and  know  by 
heart  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  hen  that  gives  an  avei  age  profit  of  $3  a  year. 
Still,  do  you  know  that  in  spite  of  the  constant 
and  thorough  instruction  which  Mr.  Hunter  gives 
them  they  are  mighty  glad  to  average  90  cents 
profit  on  200  hens  or  more  ?  I  know  it,  for  I  have 
talked  with  them,  and  gone  over  their  books  and 
figures.  What  is  wrong,  when  these  faithful 
readers  and  students  fall  so  far  short  of  what 
their  teacher  tells  them  they  ought  to  do  ?  When 
we  finish  some  experiments  we  have  on  band  I 
want  to  answer  some  of  our  friend’s  remarks 
about  well-bred  poultry.  I  always  read  his  criti¬ 
cisms  with  much  interest.  Farm  Poultry  is  a 
good  paper,  in  my  opinion. 

Hens  and  Cabbage — It  is  wonderful  how  hens 
do  love  cabbage.  Our  pullets  have  ruined  one 
piece  of  600  cabbage  that  were  set  out  back  of 
the  barn.  They  have  kept  the  leaves  picked  down 
to  skeletons.  I  have  thrown  rape,  clover,  turnips, 
melons  and  cabbage  into  the  yards  all  together, 
and  the  hens  take  to  the  cabbage  first  of  all.  It 
is  not  generally  known,  I  think,  that  cabbage  is 
about  the  richest  in  muscle-forming  food  of  any 
of  our  watery  vegetables.  In  Ireland  and  France 
the  poorjieople  have  learned  instinctively  to  boil 
potatoes  and  cabbage  together — the  two  making 
a  mixture  almost  equal  in  composition  to  white, 
bread.  A  laying  hen  seems  to  crave  nitrogen. 
She  does  not  want  it  all  in  the  form  of  meat.  She 
seems  to  love  cabbage  because  it  gives  her  nitro¬ 
gen  in  a  bulky  form. 

Rum  and  Ruin. — A  neighbor  had  a  hired  man 
who  gave  good  satisfaction  except  that  he  would 
go  off  every  10  weeks  or  so  and  get  drunk.  The 
neighbor  kept  part  of  his  money  back,  so  that  he 
might  buy  clothes  and  other  things  before  Winter. 
On  September  1,  there  were  over  $80  due  him.  He 
took  it,  went  away  and  spent  all  of  it  in  about  10 
days.  He  was  probably  on  a  spree  all  that  time. 
There  were  plenty  of  saloonkeepers  glad  to  get 
his  money.  Then  he  wandered  back  to  what  had 
been  his  home.  He  was  in  awful  shape.  He  had 
been  without  food  for  days.  He  was  on  the  verge 
of  delirium  tremens.  He  was  not  wanted  where 
he  had  worked  before,  and  he  wandered  about — 
lioor,  helpless  wretch— hardly  knowing  what  he 
was  doing.  When  our  folks  found  him  in  the 
morning  he  had  been  lying  in  the  cold,  wet,  grass 
all  night!  They  made  him  a  nest  of  hay  on  our 
barn  floor  and  there  he  lay  through  the  day— cry¬ 
ing  like  a  child !  When  I  got  home  he  was  still 
crying.  We  took  his  matches  away  and  gave  him 
warm  milk  with  an  egg  broken  in  it.  Then  we 
made  him  a  bed  in  the  little  shop.  Why,  he  was 


as  helpless  as  a  child  1  In  the  meantime  the  town 
authorities  got  together  and  decided  to  put  him 
in  the  poorhouse.  At  about  9  o’clock  at  night 
they  came  to  our  house  and  carried  him  away. 
Now — but  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  sermon.  I 
will  merely  say  that  happy  is  the  family  into 
which  liquor  has  not  reached,  and  left  a  mark 
of  shame  and  misery  on  some  dear  friend  or 
relative.  h.  w.  c. 

A  BETTER  D00RYARD. 

BEAUTY  IN  WEEDS. 

Reading  the  article  under  the  above 
caption  by  ,T.  G.,  page  590,  impelled  me 
to  write  of  a  farm  dooryard  I  once  saw 
near  Bethel,  O.,  the  boyhood  home  of 
Grant.  Lawn  it  could  not  be  called,  for 
it  sloped  in  varying  grades  to  the  road, 
and  was  crossed  by  a  small  hollow  or 
ravine.  A  solid  post-and-rail  fence  in¬ 
closed  it.  and  the  plain  cottage  house, 
and  a  couple  of  beech  trees  of  goodly  size, 
cast  grateful  shade  near  the  front  door. 
The  grass  was  scythe-mown,  not  close 
but  evenly,  and  the  shrubs  and  plants 
which  gave  the  place  its  greatest  charm 
were  common  everyday  weeds,  that  the 
owner  had  planted  and  trained  into 
grand  ornamental  plants.  A  clump  of 
Iron  weed  reared  its  dark  red  tassels 
above  the  pale  yellow  of  a  wild  sun¬ 
flower  ;  the  goldenrod  close  by  was  just 
spreading  its  feathery  plumes  under  the 
August  sun,  near  a  plant  of  wild  carrot 
with  its  wealth  of  snowy  umbels.  A 
single  dry  mullein  stalk  stood  like  a 
sentinel  by  the  leafless  plants  of  Butter¬ 
fly  weed  and  their  silvery  pods,  while 
the  centerpiece  of  the  whole  was  a  mam¬ 
moth  horseweed  growing  from  the  hol¬ 
low  of  an  ivy-covered  walnut  stump. 

I  might  say  a  few  woi’ds  about  the 
small  ravine  that  crossed  the  lawn 
diagonally.  Part  of  it  was  filled  with 
just  such  plants  as  grow  in  ravines  : 
there  were  sumach,  elder,  willow,  a 
bunch  of  hazel  and  a  rather  shabby- 
looking  vine  of  wild  grape.  There  was 
no  air  of  neglect  about  the  place  ;  every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  be  in  its  proper  position, 
and  even  to  me,  a  hard-working  farmer 
accustomed  to  the  destruction  of  any  and 
all  of  the  weed  tribe,  this  yard  had 
charms  far  beyond  that  of  the  velvety 
lawn,  with  its  many  dollars’  worth  of 
stately  foliage  plants,  which  I  saw  a  few 
miles  farther  on  in  a  village.  The  owner 
was  a  miller  who  was  forced  by  ill-health 
to  remove  to  the  country,  and  who  was 
able  to  see  in  our  weeds,  the  material  for 
handsome  dooryard  ornamentation.  As 
I  look  from  my  window  and  see  under 
the  fading  evening  sun  on  the  eastern 
hillside,  all  of  these  plants,  and  more, 
and  then  look  down  at  the  beautiful  bed 
of  ever-blooming  roses  in  my  own  door¬ 
yard,  I  am  constrained  to  think  that  the 
wild  flowers — weeds  if  you  choose — do 
not  suffer  by  comparison,  c.  d.  lyon. 

Brown  County,  O. 

The  new  beet-sugar  factory  at  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  is  expected  to  make  8,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar  this  year.  Pine  lands, 
when  stripped  of  their  timber,  are  said 
to  make  excellent  sugar-beet  soil. 
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Listen  to  This. 

Every  time  you  buy  a  surrey  or  buggy 
you  are  obliged  to  pay  the  agent  or  deal¬ 
er  a  certain  amount  of  profit.  Wliy  not 
save  that  sum! 

We  sell  to  you  direct 
from  our  factory 
at  wholesale 

prices...  tMMh 

VW/7  We  make  a  full  line  of  latest  style  Sur-  Willy// 
rcys,  Buggies,  Phaetons  and  Spring  'S’jj'A, 
Wagons.  Each  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 

We  are  sure  to 
save  you  money. 

(  Also  sell  “Ooshen”  Bicycles,  Se 
Machines, Harness, etc.  Vehicles  I 
,  cars  at  Oosheu,  lnd.  or  Kan.  City.  Mo.,  to  _ 

>  suit  purchaser.  Free  illustrated  (fata- 
,  logue.  l'rices  marked  in  plain  figures. 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO. 

13,  New  Street,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

(Vgfe/)  Kan,  Citi '/  Office  and  Wareroome,  1308  IV.  nth  St. 
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ARMSTRONG  &  McEELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cincinnati. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


)  St.  Louis. 


ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
REE  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY  Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


Barytes,  whiting,  silica, 

Zinc,  etc.,  etc.,  are  used  to 
adulterate  White  Lead,  because 
they  arc  cheaper  (cost  less)  than 
White  Lead,  and  are  branded  and 
sold  as  u  White  Lead,”  “  Pure 
White  Lead,”  etc.,  because  they 
cannot  be  sold  as  Barytes,  Whit¬ 
ing,  Silica  and  Zinc, 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
Combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


Costs  Less, 

Lasts  Longer, 

W  ind  and  W  ater  Proof 


MEDAL  BRAND 

WIRE  EDGE  ROOFING 


For  any  kind  of  a  building  it  will 
save  you  money  to  use  this  read) 
roofing.  It’s  wire  edge  prevents  tear¬ 
ing  and  insures  durability.  Easily 
applied,  anyone  can  do  it. 


Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet, 


MICA  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
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C.P.H.GlIbtr  t 


Cabot’s  Creosote 
Shingle  Stains 

for  houses,  barns,  stables,  sheds,  fences  and 
all  rough  woodwork,  especially  shingles. 
One-half  cheaper  than  paint,  and  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  In  half  the  time.  “Creosote  is  the  best 
wood  preservative  known.” —  Trautwein. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Circulars. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St ,  Boston,  Mass.  * 
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about  GEDGE  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding 

before  yon  saw  this?  It  maybe  the  meansof  Having 
you  many  itollnrn.  Before  you  puton  that  roof 
or  siding  write  for  our  F  It  Mi  K  Illustrated  Booklet. 

QEDGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.  Box  19,  Anderson,  lnd. 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
:A00R£SS  WILLIAMS  BROS. ITHACA. N.Y. 


DIG  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS 

There  may  be  a  Fortune 

Under  your  Farm. 

It  is  easy  to  find  out  if  valuable  min¬ 
eral  underlies  It.  The 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINES 

are  the  fastest,  the  strong¬ 
est  and  the  cheapest  on  the 
market.  -Vo  sprinys  to 
break.  We  also  have  a  full  line  of  supplies.  Our 
Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  upon  application. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


Keeps  him  in.  IlflDCC  IllfSU 

Keeps  others  out.  nUtlOCBnlUfl 

With  ourOuplcx  Automatic 
FenccMachineyou  can  make 
100  styles  of  fence  at  the  rate 
of  00  rods  a  day.  Every  rod  of 
it  will  possess  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  attributes  made  promi¬ 
nent  in  this  ad.  Makes  a  per¬ 
fect  general  purposo  fence  at 
]  8c.  per  rod.  Pou ltry  fence  19e. 
per  rod.  ltabbit- proof  fence 

BULL-STRONG 

for  nurseries,  orchards,  etc., 
10c.  per  rod,  and  a  good  hog 
fence  for  12c.  per  rod.  Plain, 
coiled  spring  and  barbed  wire 
to  farmers  at  wholesale  price. 
Got  our  free  catalogue  before 
buying  wire  or  fencing. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  106,  Ridgevillc,  lnd. 

PIG-TIGHT 


PARI  ED  field  and 

uADLCtl  HOG  FENCE 

With  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled  Poultry, 
Garden  and  Itnbblt  Fence,  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence 
for  lawns  aud  cemeteries.  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


ELASTICITY 

in  wire  fence  Is  now  an  admitted  necessity.  That’s 
what  our  collls  for.  We  own  it.  Catalogue  free. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


To  Promote  Good  Feeling 


’twixt  yourself  and 
neighbor, 


a  first-class 
line  fence 
Is.  a  great 
help. 

To  do  the  same  be¬ 
tween  us,  we  must 
give  you  the  right 
article  at  the  right 
price,  and  we  do  It. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


nnmcu, 


DAllD  flint  Aukindsof  pence  Wire. 

lOd  to  C0d  #1.50  per  1(H)  lbs. 

Id  to  lUrt  #1.75  per  100  lbs. 

Send  for  prices.  Freight  paid. 

Price-list  free.  J  AS.  S.  CASK,  Coleliester,  Conn. 
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WIRE  NAILS 


(LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY- 

IS  THE  STANDARD! 

STFAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  *.!  // 
GASOLINE  ENGINES®#^, 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  H3  JP®1^  I 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL  -  CHICAGO.-  DALLAS. TEX^ 
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Don't  Blow  so  Hard 


'99 


said  the  wind  mill,  “You  should  be  able 
to  stand  it”  said  the  wind, 

THE  PERKINS 

Wind 
Mills 

PERKINS  I 

kind  of 
-  wind 

and  never  leave  their  tower.  Either 
wood  or  steel,  pumping  or  power, 
All  sizes  for  all  purposes.  Ask  for 
whut  you  want.  Cutuloguefree. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO. 

9  Bare  St.,  Mlsliuwaka,  lud. 
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To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  S2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  10V4  franca. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
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We  notice  that  seedsmen  and  others  praise  Crimson 
clover  highly  as  a  crop  for  poor  soils.  Our  experience 
is  that  the  way  to  obtain  profit  from  Crimson  clover  is 
to  use  it  on  good  soil,  or  to  fertilize  it  well.  While  it 
will  make  a  fair  growth  on  very  poor  soil,  it  will  not 
do  nearly  so  well  as  cow  peas.  We  think  that  some 
farmers  have  been  disappointed  with  Crimson  clover 
because  they  expected  it  to  do  as  well  as  rye  on  poor 
soil.  It  is  a  mistake  to  expect  it  to  do  so.  Feed  the 
Crimson  clover  !  It  will  make  that  food  over  for  you. 

0 

The  work  of  the  Audubon  Society  in  discouraging 
the  use  of  stuffed  birds  as  millinery  trimming,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  extending  its  range.  A  recent  news  item 
relates  that  a  woman  wearing  a  bonnet  trimmed  with 
a  bird  was  visiting  Fort  Sheridan,  when  the  American 
eagle,  adopted  by  the  First  Illinois  Regiment  as  a 
mascot,  swooped  down  upon  the  murderous  bonnet, 
seized  the  bird,  and  Hew  back  to  his  perch  with  a 
hoarse  croak  which  seemed  to  say,  “  Now  will  you 
join  the  Audubon  Society?”  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  our  national  bird  should  lead  his  race  in  this  re¬ 
form. 

» 

Bacteria  have  been  found  alive  on  the  ice  of  the 
glaciers.  The  temperature  never  rises  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point,  yet  those  tiny  forms  of  life  have  lived  in 
that  cold  region,  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years.  They 
have  been  asleep  ready  to  resume  their  work  of  de¬ 
struction  when  warmth  is  restored.  If  bacteria  will 
live  under  such  conditions,  they  will  live  under  the 
rim  of  a  milk  can.  They  live  there,  only  too  glad 
of  the  chance  to  spoil  the  milk  before  its  time.  The 
bacteria  will  sleep  for  ages  in  the  cold  of  the  glacier, 
but  one  minute  in  boiling  water  means  for  them  “  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking.”  That  is  why  a  jet  of 
live  steam  blown  into  the  can,  with  the  mouth  of  it 
held  down,  is  the  best  of  all  purifiers 

© 

In  connection  with  the  article  on  peppermint  grow¬ 
ing  this  week,  it  might  be  well  to  give  some  figures 
regarding  the  industry.  The  estimated  total  yield  of 
the  United  States  is  about  230,000  pounds  annually. 
Michigan  leads  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  aromatic  crop.  In  1897,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that,  there  were  8,260  acres  of  peppermint 
grown  in  that  State.  Over  1,000  acres  of  this  were 
grown  by  one  man,  Ex-Congressman  A.  M.  Todd.  In 
the  same  year,  Indiana  produced  about  165  acres  of 
peppermint,  and  New  York  275  acres.  The  crop  is 
not  considered  as  profitable  as  it  used  to  be.  The 
chances  are  that,  in  the  future,  the  culture  of  this 
crop  will  be  concentrated  upon  large  farms  where 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  large  appliances  in  grow¬ 
ing  and  distilling  the  product. 

© 

Many  Bermuda  products  come  to  our  markets  every 
Winter,  and  great  quantities  of  Bermuda  lilies  are 
received  every  Easter.  The  Island  is  said  to  be  very 
fertile,  but  only  a  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  and 
some  of  this  is  but  indifferently  tilled.  The  United 
States  Consul  says  that  only  3,000  acres  out  of  a  total 
of  10,042  are  under  cultivation.  When  well  cared  for, 
the  ground  is  capable  of  yielding  four  crops  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  year  ;  but  many  of  the  farmers  are  shift¬ 
less,  and  do  not  improve  their  opportunities.  On  es¬ 
tates  where  care  and  skill  are  exercised,  great  returns 
are  obtained.  A  single  acre  of  tomatoes  has  yielded 
$1,500,  and  an  acre  of  lilies  $1,800.  The  principal 
exports  are  tomatoes,  potatoes,  onions  and  lilies,  all 
of  which  come  to  the  United  States.  The  last  are  the 
most  important,  and  these  have  been  stricken  with  a 
parasitic  disease  which  has  also  attacked  the  crops  of 


vegetables,  and  for  which  no  remedy  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered.  The  Island  formerly  produced  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruit  trees,  but  all  succumbed  to  disease.  The 
banana  is  said  to  be  about  the  only  fruit  remaining. 
With  our  new  possessions  in  the  West  Indie  ,  we 
should  soon  be  in  position  to  be  independent  of  Ber¬ 
muda  for  our  Winter  vegetables. 
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Any  one  who  still  retains  the  belief,  fostered  by 
yellow  newspapers,  that  prizefighters  are  brave 
and  daring  men  of  irresistible  physical  courage, 
will  receive  a  severe  shock  on  studying  the  back¬ 
bone  of  our  army.  It  was,  we  believe,  Col.  T.  W. 
Higginson  who  stated,  after  the  War  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion,  that  a  regiment  recruited  from  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gym¬ 
nasiums  could  outfight  a  regiment  of  prizefighters. 
When  that  great  wave  of  patriotism  overwhelmed  this 
country  last  Spring,  did  the  prominent  pugilists  rush 
forth  to  the  country’s  aid  ?  No,  it  was  peaceful 
clerks,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  the  ornamental  class 
described  scornfully  as  dudes,  who  fought  the  triple 
fight  with  death,  disease  and  starvation.  The  pugilists 
were  busy  writing  to  the  newspapers  and  posing  for 
the  kinetoscope.  There  may  be  men  who  can  be  util¬ 
ized  only  in  pugilism,  but  recent  experiences  show 
that,  in  national  emergencies,  outside  the  regular 
service,  we  are  likely  to  find  our  most  brilliant  and 
spectacular  hero  in  a  man  whose  private  life  is  devoted 
to  drilling  wheat,  teaching  subtraction,  or  some 
equally  mild  and  peaceful  occupation. 
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In  a  bulletin  on  wheat  experiments,  the  Indiana 
Station  reports,  among  other  things  : 

Heavy  applications  of  manure  and  commercial  fertilizer  to  the 
wheat  crop  have  proved  profitable  in  proportion  to  the  exhaustive¬ 
ness  of  the  system  of  cropping  followed. 

We  have  noticed  that  most  western  farmers,  in  begin¬ 
ning  the  use  of  fertilizers,  make  very  small  applica¬ 
tions.  They  seem  to  fear  that  anything  beyond  the 
immediate  requirements  of  the  wheat  crop  will  be 
lost.  In  some  cases,  they  do  not  use  enough  to  supply 
fully  the  needs  of  the  wheat,  therefore  condemn  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  general.  In  the  eastern  States,  where  very 
much  larger  quantities  of  fertilizers  are  used,  farmers 
frequently  put  a  ton  on  each  acre  of  potatoes,  thus 
fertilizing  all  the  crops  of  grain,  grass  and  corn  in  a 
five-years’  rotation.  Experience  for  a  number  of  years 
has  shown  that  this  crowding  of  the  fertilizer  upon 
the  potato  crop  pays  better  than  to  divide  it  between 
four  other  crops.  The  exception  is  in  the  case  of 
nitrogen,  which  can  be  quickly  applied  to  any  lacking 
crop  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
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Four  weeks  ago  we  gave  the  facts  connected  with 
Mr.  Hamilton  Busby  and  the  racing  associations.  This 
man  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Black  to  collect  the  special 
tax  imposed  on  trotting  race  meetings  for  the  benefit 
of  agricultural  societies.  The  law  states  that  the 
racing  associations  shall  pay  five  per  cent  of  their 
gross  receipts  to  the  State  for  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Busby  is  editor  of  a  sporting  paper  which  advertised 
over  100  of  these  meetings,  yet  out  of  about  $50,000 
due,  he  collected  $300  and  filed  just  one  bond.  He 
draws  a  salary  of  $1,500,  with  $500  more  for  expenses  ! 
When  brought  before  Gov.  Black,  he  admitted  the 
charges  made  against  him — merely  saying  that  he 
thought  the  law  defective.  The  “  cheek  ”  of  this  man 
is  equaled  only  by  the  “  nerve”  of  Gov.  Black,  first  in 
appointing  him,  and  then  holding  him  in  office.  Such 
a  man  should  have  teen  kicked  out  long  ago— kicked 
so  hard  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  stand  for  a  long 
time.  Gov.  Black  is  responsible  first  for  the  folly  of 
appointing  Busby,  and  then  for  the  crime  of  keeping 
him  in  office  after  he  showed  his  inability  to  do  his 
duty.  Both  men  seem  to  be  catering  to  the  sporting 
element,  one  for  business  and  the  other  for  political 
support.  In  the  meantime,  the  agricultural  associa¬ 
tions  have  lost  a  good  sum  of  money  that  rightfully 
belonged  to  them. 
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Swindlers  are  still  abroad  in  the  country.  Probably 
they  are  after  the  wealth  the  farmer  has  been  piling 
up  during  the  high  prices  of  wheat,  potatoes  and 
apples.  One  sleek  chap  is  trying  to  sell  at  exorbitant 
prices  oats  for  which  he  claims  a  phenomenal  yield. 
The  fellow  who  sells  for  a  high  price  kernels  from 
an  enormous  ear  of  corn,  has  been  exposed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  he  is  still  looking  for  victims — and  finding 
them,  too.  Near  some  interior  towns,  men  who  claimed 
to  represent  the  local  photographer,  went  around  tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  photographs.  For  $1  a  dozen,  they 
agreed  to  furnish  photographs  usually  selling  for  two 
or  three  times  that  price.  They  were  furnished  with 
coupons,  to  be  filled  out  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  customer,  and  the  latter  was  required  to  pay 
50  cents  down,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  when  the 
coupon  was  handed  in  for  the  pictures.  As  the  pho¬ 
tographer  was  well  known,  everything  was  supposed 


to  be  all  right,  and  the  schemers  harvested  a  good 
crop  of  half  dollars,  and  put  themselves  out  of  harm’s 
way  before  they  were  detected.  Of  course,  the  coupons 
were  worthless.  A  plausible  swindler  has  lately 
appeared  near  some  suburban  towns,  whose  plan  is 
quite  original.  He  tells  people  owning  houses  that 
he  is  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  that  he  can  sell 
their  property  for  prices  which  the  victims  know  are 
very  high.  He  explains  his  plan,  which  is  to  put  up 
big  signboards  all  along  the  roads  and  railroads 
leading  to  the  city.  All  the  innocent  suburbanite 
has  to  do  is  to  give  him  a  description  of  the  property 
— and  $5  to  help  pay  the  expense  of  advertising.  This 
is  a  most  barefaced  scheme,  but  it  is  bound  to  catch 
many,  because  it  appeals  to  their  cupidity.  Look 
out  for  all  these  chaps  ! 
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On  Wednesday,  September  21,  the  new  dairy  and 
horticultural  building  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  and  impressive 
ceremonies.  This  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $41,000, 
is  the  most  complete  in  its  facilities  for  dairy  investi¬ 
gation  of  any  laboratory  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world.  It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  for  educational 
or  industrial  purposes,  but  for  scientific  investigation 
of  some  of  the  problems  that  puzzle  those  who  manu¬ 
facture  cheese  or  butter  from  milk.  The  speakers, 
Secretary  James  Wilson,  Ex-Gov.  Hoard,  lion.  Chas. 
W.  Garfield,  Prof.  1.  P.  Roberts  and  others  made  much 
of  the  fact  that  this  magnificent  building  stands  as  a 
monument  to  a  development  of  practical  scientific 
education  that  has  been  rapid  and  remarkable.  Twenty 
short  years  ago  there  was  a  wide  gap  between  the 
professor  of  agriculture  and  the  every-day  practical 
farmer.  The  practical  man  was  inclined  to  sneer  at 
the  scientist  and  to  deny  him  a  place  in  working  out 
the  problems  of  agriculture.  Slowly  but  surely  this 
has  been  changed.  This  great  dairy  building,  erected 
willingly  by  New  York  State,  is  but  one  indication  of 
the  change  that  has  come  over  public  ideas  regarding 
industrial  education.  It  was  made  clear  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  how  an  increasing  number  of  farmers  are  reaching 
out  after  knowledge,  and  overcoming  their  prejudices 
against  the  scientist  or  laboratory  man.  It  was  a 
great  and  interesting  day.  and  in  a  later  report,  we 
shall  try  to  make  a  study  of  the  speakers  and  what 
they  said. 
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BREVITIES. 

The  farm:  September  twenty-first,  year,  eighteen  ninety  eight. 

Dear  Mother:  We  are  moving  on  as  well  as  we  know  how; 

We’ve  got  the  grain  all  seeded  an’  the  frost  is  sorter  late; 

You  won’t  find  us  complainin',  but  I’ll  tell  ye,  ma,  right  now, 

The  house  aiut  what  it  should  be— Oh!  I  git  enough  to  eat! 

The  folks  are  lookin’  after  me  from  every  pint  of  view. 

An’  yet,  we’re  sorter  lonesome,  yes,  we’re  kinder  sad  an’  beat, 

The  boys  are  sorter  wearyiu’  an’  lookin’  round  for  you. 

You  had  to  take  the  baby  on  your  visit — you  don’t  know 
How  big  a  hole  you  dug  here  when  you  carried  her  away ; 

I  want  to  sit  an’  hold  her,  rockin’,  rockin’  to  an'  fro, 

An’  listen  to  her  tellin’  all  the  doin’s  of  the  day. 

We’re  glad  to  git  your  letters,  an’  we  picture  things  all  out— 

We  wonder  what  your  doin’  now,  an’  how  the  baby  acts; 

We  hope  she's  fleshed  a  little,  an'  that  you  are  growin’  stout, 

An’  buildln’  faith  an’  confidence  to  face  the  stubborn  facts 
That  common  folks  must  live  with— that  we  cannot  dodge  or  shift. 

We  know  the  change  will  give  you  just  a  little  stronger  grip 
To  fasten  on  to  duty  so’s  to  make  a  harder  lift, 

An’  I’ll  bet  you’ll  be  mighty  glad  to  make  the  homeward  trip. 

Attention  !  To  business  ! 

What  about  the  war  taxes  ? 

Fertilize  the  character  crop. 

Time  to  stuff  food  into  the  pig. 

A  stern  reality — the  village  “  sitter.” 

Be  sure  of  your  facts  before  you  conclude. 

Docking — one  of  the  de  tails  of  the  horse  trade. 

Mr.  Promise  will  poll  a  larger  vote  than  Mr.  Fulfill. 

It  broadens  the  farmer  to  go  abroad  now  and  then. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  call  for  a  second  plate  ! 

Mr.  Saccharine  Sorghum  is  a  respected  citizen  of  Kansas. 

“  I  lay  low,”  said  Mrs.  Leghorn  as  she  cackled  out  from  under 
the  henhouse ! 

The  surgeons  report  that  flies  carried  the  germs  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  army  camps. 

He  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before 
— helps  reduce  the  price  of  liay. 

Another  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  New  York  State  is 
to  be  appointed  in  January.  Who  ? 

The  New  York  Board  of  Health  should  compel  the  steaming  of 
all  milk  cans  before  they  leave  the  city. 

No  !  No  !  Sulphur  in  the  form  of  language  will  not  cure  the 
bad  blood  that  comes  between  neighbors. 

Our  National  policy!  Develop  the  hills  and  corners  of  America 
before  jumping  off  to  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  great  meeting  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  illustrated  the  value  of 
the  bicycle  to  farmers.  They  wheeled  in  from  all  directions. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  started  a  free  mail  delivery  at 
Santiago  in  Cuba.  It  seems  like  petty  business  to  give  those 
Spaniards  the  benefit  of  the  service  which  is  denied  to  thousands 
of  American  farmers. 

We  hear  less  and  less  in  the  English  papers  against  American 
beef.  Several  years  ago,  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  it, 
many  Englishmen  going  so  far  as  to  demand  a  tariff  on  this  beef  • 
as  that  means  much  with  an  Englishman.  Step  by  step,  however, 
the  American  beef  seems  to  have  overcome  opposition,  and  it  is 
now  recognized  as  a  legitimate  occupant  for  the  English  marke  t 
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M9NG  the  * 
ARKETMEN. 


WIIAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

How  Apple  Buyers  Talk. — Most  of  the  apple 
jobbers  claim  that  there  is,  at  least  a  fair  crop  of 
apples,  and  some  of  them,  that  there  is  a  good  crop  in 
the  country  at  large;  still,  I  attach  more  importance, 
so  far  as  judging  of  their  opinion  of  prospects  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  jobbers  are  anxious 
to  buy.  This  one  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  consider  the  outlook  for  apples  very  promising. 


t  X  X 


Assorted  Grapes. — We  frequently  see  baskets  of 
grapes  packed  together,  black  and  white,  or  red  and 
white,  two  varieties  in  a  basket.  This  is  poor  prac¬ 
tice  for  general  market,  because  few  people  care  to 
buy  such  mixtures.  I  have  just  seen  some  that  are 
still  worse,  in  this  respect.  A  lot  of  five-pound 
baskets  were  made  up  of  red,  black  and  white  grapes, 
in  each  basket.  These  were  selling  very  slowly. 
Some  people  might  care  to  buy  these,  but  ordinarily, 
the  number  is  small. 

X  t  X 


Raspberries  for  Ragland. — It  is  reported  that 
the  exporting  of  raspberries  from  Canada  to  England 
is  soon  to  begin  as  an  experiment.  The  wild  raspber¬ 
ries,  of  which  the  country  produces  great  quantities 
annually,  are  to  be  used  in  the  experiment.  They  are 
to  be  packed  in  10-pound  tins,  and  the  first  shipment 
will  consist  of  five  car-loads.  If  this  business  can  be 
made  a  success  from  Canada,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  from  this  country.  This 
may  settle  the  question  for  some  of  our  raspberry 
growers  who  have  found  the  crop  an  unprofitable  one 
during  the  past  few  years. 

XXX 

Coverless  Grape  Baskets. — I  saw  a  lot  of  fancy 
Niagara  grapes  in  five-pound  baskets,  without  any 
covers.  The  baskets  were  lined  with  neat  white  paper, 
and  the  grapes,  which  were  large  clusters,  were  piled 
up  more  than  level  full.  These  came  from  nearby 
growers  who  brought  them  in  themselves.  It  would 
be  impracticable  to  pack  grapes  thus  for  shipping  any 
distance,  unless  the  baskets  were  packed  in  carriers. 
These  sold  for  20  cents  p  r  basket,  while  Niagaras  in 
covered  baskets  such  as  were  received  from  western 
New  York,  were  selling  for  10.  The  seller  tried  to 
impress  the  fact  that  they  contained  nearly  twice  as 
many  grapes,  because  of  being  rounded  up.  This  was 
an  exaggeration,  although  they,  probably,  did  contain 
more,  and  the  clusters  were  larger  and  better  suited 
to  a  fancy  trade. 

X  X  X 


Chestnut  Roasters. — A  few  chestnut  roasters 
have  made  their  appearance  on  the  streets,  and  the 
first  few  bushels  of  chestnuts  have  arrived.  During 
the  past  few  days,  they  have  been  bringing  $10  per 
bushel  of  60  pounds,  but  this  price  will  not  last  if 
receipts  be  increased  to  any  extent.  No  product  in 
our  market  sells  for  more  extreme  prices  for  first 
arrivals,  or  declines  more  rapidly  when  receipts  in¬ 
crease,  than  chestnuts.  Apparently,  too,  no  other 
product  is  so  subject  to  attacks  by  the  fake  commis¬ 
sion  merchants.  Numbers  of  these  are  always  send¬ 
ing  out  circulars  and  letters,  early  in  the  season, 
telling  what  extreme  prices  are  received  for  the  first 
receipts,  and  what  extreme  prices  they  can  get  for  all 
that  they  receive.  Sometimes,  first  arrivals  sell  for 
$15  or  more  per  bushel,  but  very  few  bring  this  price. 
Beware  of  the  man  who  claims  to  be  able  to  get  such 
extravagant  prices  ! 

X  t  x 


Apples  for  Export. — There  seems  a  good  lookout 
for  apples  for  this  purpose  this  year.  To  secure  best 
results  and  highest  prices,  very  careful  assorting  and 
packing  ax*e  necessary.  Here  are  some  directions 
which  were  given  me  by  Mr.  Chas.  Forster,  an  exten¬ 
sive  exporter  :  “  Use  only  full-size,  standard  apple 

barrels.  Do  not  pack  apples  that  have  been  shaken 
or  have  dropped  off,  or  those  that  have  been  piled  on 
the  ground  for  the  sun,  dews,  rains  or  extreme  changes 
in  temperature,  to  ripen  unduly.  Select  afkl  carefully 
grade  the  fruit,  putting  in  nothing  bx-uised  or  defec¬ 
tive.  When  packing,  face  the  barrel,  stems  down, 
with  a  fair  sample  of  the  fruit  which  it  is  to  contain. 
Upon  this  facing  or  layer,  place  by  hand,  about  a 
lxalf  bushel  of  apples  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  or  pyra¬ 
mid  ;  then  commence  filling.  After  each  basketful, 
jar  the  barrel,  to  make  the  fruit  settle  well  together. 
When  the  barrel  is  about  half  full,  put  in  the  racking 
head  (a  padded  piece  of  wood,  a  little  less  in  diameter 


than  the  bari'el  head)  and  thoroughly  rack  the  barrel. 
Continue  filling  as  befoi*e,  till  the  barrel  is  full ; 
then  tail  up,  that  is,  turn  each  apple,  stem  up,  and 
then  again  put  on  the  racking  head,  holding  in  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  hands,  and  thoroughly  rack  the  barrel 
again.  After  the  racking  has  been  done,  the  fruit 
shoxild  be  just  aboxxt  level  with  the  top  of  the  chine, 
and  with  a  little  straightening  up,  the  pressed  ends 
should  look  almost  the  same  as  the  faced.  Tlioroxxgh 
racking  obviates  the  need  of  heavy  pressing,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  barrels  from  becoming  slack,  through  the 
decay  of  the  crushed  frxiit.”  Lots  of  trouble,  isn’t  it, 
to  pack  barrels  in  this  manner  ?  Bixt  this  trouble  is 
just  what  makes  the  difference  between  good  prices 
and  low  prices.  One  other  point  in  connection  with 
this  is  that  the  name  of  the  variety  should  be  sten¬ 
ciled  on  the  head  of  the  bari*el,  which  is  the  bot¬ 
tom  while  being  filled,  and  the  name  of  the  packer. 
The  hoops  should  also  be  well  nailed  on.  f.  h.  v. 


THE  WORLD  S  SUPPLY  OF  WHEAT. 

THERE  IS  A  BREAD  FAMINE  AHEAD  OF  US. 

Chemistry  Must  Come  to  the  Rescue. 

Part  I. 

Great  Britain’s  Bread. — In  a  recent  address  be¬ 
fore  the  British  Scientific  Association,  Sir  William 
Crooke  discussed  the  world’s  supply  of  wheat.  The 
keynote  of  his  address  is,  probably,  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph  : 

If  bread  fail— not  only  we,  but  all  the  bread  eaters  of  the  world —  • 
what  are  we  to  do?  We  are  boru  wheat  eaters.  Other  races, 
vastly  superior  to  us  iu  numbers,  but  differing  widely  In  material 
and  intellectual  progress,  are  eaters  of  Indlaa  corn,  rice,  millet 
and  other  grains,  but  none  of  these  grains  has  the  food  value,  the 
concentrated  health-sustaining  power  of  wheat,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  the  accumulated  experience  of  civilized  mankind 
has  set  wheat  apart  as  the  lit  and  proper  food  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  muscle  and  brains. 

We  wish  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  synopsis  of  this 
address,  which  is,  probably,  the  most  thoughtful  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case,  that  lias  ever  been  made.  Consider 
first  England,  the  great  wheat-buying  country  of  the 
world.  The  speaker  said  that  the  annual  consump¬ 
tion  per  head  is  over  six  bushels  ;  thus,  240,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  are  required  every  year.  Only  25 
per  cent  of  this  is  grown  at  home,  75  per  cent  being 
imported.  There  are  never  more  than  64,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  flour,  or  14  weeks’  supply,  on 
hand.  At  one  time  last  April,  thex-e  were  but  10,000,000 
bushels  in  store,  which  was  the  smallest  stock  ever 
reported. 

The  average  yield  in  Great  Britain  for  the  last  10 
years  is,  in  round  numbers,  29 %  bushels  per  acre.  To 
grow  all  the  wheat  required  by  Englishmen,  an  area 
of  13,000  square  miles  would  be  needed.  This  repre¬ 
sents  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  size  of  England, 
and  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  100  square  miles  per 
annum,  would  be  necessary  to  supply  Great  Britain 
with  wheat  bread.  While  it  might  be  possible  to 
secure  land  of  climate  and  quality  sufficient  for  this, 
he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  keep  this  amount  of 
land  under  way,  from  year  to  year,  with  the  present 
supplies  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  The  question 
forcibly  stated,  is  this  : 

We  eagerly  spend  millions  to  protect  our  coasts  and  commerce, 
and  millions  more  on  ships,  explosives,  guns  and  men, -but  we 
omit  to  take  necessary  precautions  to  supply  ourselves  with  the 
very  first  and  supremely  important  munition  of  war— food. 

Bread  Eaters  Increasing’. — The  speaker  then 
went  on  to  say  that,  of  late  years,  the  individual  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat  has  increased.  Only  in  the  two 
countries  of  Russia  and  Italy,  and  possibly  Turkey, 
has  this  consumption  declined.  In  1871,  there  were 
371,000,000  bread  eaters  in  the  world;  in  1881,  there 
were  416,000,000;  in  1891,  472,600,000,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent,  516,500,000.  At  the  present  time,  the  number  of 
persons  demanding  wheat  bread  increases  at  the  rate 
of  over  6,000,000  per  annum.  To  supply  these  bread 
eaters,  will  require  a  total  of  2,324,000,000  bushels  for 
seed  and  food.  At  the  present  time,  the  world’s 
bx-ead  eatei’s  have  about  eaten  up  the  reserves  of 
wheat,  until  they  ax-e  about  exhausted,  so  that  the 
qxiestion  of  bread,  even  for  the  next  few  years,  has 
become  a  serious  one. 

He  then  considered  the  wheat-producing  countries 
of  the  world.  The  chief  exporting  countries  are  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  Our  country  has  been 
sending  abroad  no  less  than  145,000,000  bushels  yearly. 
The  speaker  gave  the  following  opinion  regarding  our 
future  exports : 

Practically  there  remains  no  uncultivated  prairie  land  in  the 
United  States  suitable  for  wheat  growing.  The  virgin  land  has 
been  rapidly  absorbed,  until  at  present,  there  is  no  land  left  for 
wheat  without  reducing  the  area  for  maize,  hay  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  crops.  It  is  almost  certain  that,  within  a  generation,  the 
ever-increasing  population  of  the  United  States  will  consume  all 
the  wheat  grown  within  its  borders,  and  will  be  driven  to  import 
and,  like  ourselves,  will  scramble  fo  a  lion’s  share  of  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  world.  The  withdrawal  of  145,000,000  bushels  will 
cause  a  serious  gap  in  the  food  supply  of  wheat-importing 
countries,  and  unless  this  deficit  can  be  met  by  increased  supplies 
from  other  countries,  there  will  be  a  dearth  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  after  the  British  Isles  are  sufficiently  supplied.” 


Small  Hope  Ahead. — “Russia”,  he  said,  “ex¬ 
ports  annually  95,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  yield 
in  that  country  averages  less  than  nine  bushels  per 
acre  ;  yet,  while  this  vast  supply  of  gi-ain  is  sent  out 
of  the  country,  Russian  peasants  are  starving  for  the 
lack  of  the  bread  that  is  sold.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  possibilities  of  Sibeida,  as  a  wheat-produc¬ 
ing  country.” 

Sir  William  quotes  the  Russian  Minister  of  Ways 
and  Communications,  to  the  effect  that,  “Siberia 
never  has  produced,  and  never  will  produce  wheat  and 
rye  enough  to  feed  the  Siberian  population.”  He 
says  :  “  The  lands  of  western  Siberia  adapted  to  grain¬ 
growing,  are  equal  neither  in  extent  nor  productive 
powers,  to  those  of  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska, 
alone.” 

As  to  Canada,  the  speaker  said  that  the  wheat-bear¬ 
ing  area  in  that  country  has  increased  less  than  500,000 
acres  since  1884,  while  exports  have  not  incx*eased  in 
greater  proportions.  As  the  wheat  area  of  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  has  increased,  the  wheat  area  of 
Ontario  and  eastern  provinces  has  decreased,  the  added 
acres  being  little  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  requirements  of  population. 

As  for  Australia,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  country 
seems  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wheat.  Not 
more  than  150,000  acres  have  ever  been  under  culti¬ 
vation  for  this  crop.  Last  year,  for  the  second  season 
in  succession,  the  wheat  crop  was  destroyed.  There 
is  little  to  be  expected  from  New  Zealand,  because 
other  industries,  like  dairying  and  fruit  growing,  are 
more  profitable. 

In  Europe,  the  exports  from  Austria-Hungary  have 
practically  ceased.  France  must  import  14  per  cent 
of  her  own  production.  Germany  is  importing  more 
and  more,  and  now  averages  35,000,000  bushels  per 
year.  Possible  supplies  of  wheat  from  South  America 
have  been  greatly  overrated.  There  is  no  prospect 
that  Argentina  will  ever  be  able  to  devote  more  than 
30,000,000  acres  to  wheat,  the  present  area  being 
about  6,000.000  acres.  It  will  take  years  to  bring  the 
surplus  lands  of  this  country  into  cultivation,  and  the 
population  is  not  now  sufficient  to  supply  labor  at 
seedtime  and  harvest. 

Northern  Africa,  in  former  years  the  granai-y  of 
Rome,  now  exports  less  than  5,000,000  bushels  an¬ 
nually.  Cotton  and  wine  are  more  profitable  crops 
for  Egypt  or  Algeria.  In  India,  only  one-eighth  of 
the  wheat  harvest  is  available  for  export.  The  annual 
increase  of  population  will  demand,  in  addition,  each 
year,  to  the  food-bearing  lands  of  that  country, 
1,500,000  acres. 

The  Chemist  to  the  Rescue. — The  question  is 
thxis  summed  up,  and  the  following  prophecy  made  : 

Should  all  the  wheat-growing  countries  add  to  their  area  to 
the  utmost  capacity,  on  the  most  careful  calculation,  the  yield 
would  give  us  only  an  addition  of  about  100,000,000  acres, 
supplying,  at  the  average  world  yield  of  12.7  bushels  to  the 
acre,  1,270,000,000  bushels,  just  enough  to  supply  the  increase 
of  population  among  bread  eaters  till  the  year  1931.  At  the 
present  time,  there  exists  a  deficit  in  the  wheat  area  of 
31,000  square  miles— a  deficit  masked  by  the  fact  that  the  10 
world  crops  of  wheat  harvested  in  the  10  years  ending  189ti 
were  more  than  five  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  previous 
26  years.  When  provision  shall  have  been  made,  if  possible,  to 
feed  230,000,000  units  likely  to  be  added  to  the  bread-eating  popu¬ 
lations  by  1931— by  the  complete  occupancy  of  the  arable  areas 
of  the  temperate  zone  now  partially  occupied — where  can  be 
grown  the  additional  330,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  required  10 
years  later  by  a  huugry  world  ? 

Now  the  question  comes  up,  What  is  to  be  done  in 
case  these  figures  are  correct?  Sir  William  Crooke  is 
a  chemist,  and  he  believes  that  the  laboratory  must 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer.  The  dominant  fertilizer 
for  wheat  is  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric 
acid.  Each  crop  has  what  is  called  its  dominant 
manure,  that  is,  the  element  of  plant  food  that  has 
most  to  do  with  determining  the  extent  and  quality 
of  its  yield.  In  wheat  growing,  this  dominant  manure 
is  nitrogen,  and  Sir  William  Crooke  goes  on  to  show 
how  the  world’s  supply  of  nitrogen  now  contained  in 
the  earth,  is  inadequate  to  produce  the  immense  crops 
of  wheat  needed  in  the  future.  Whei*e  are  we  to  go 
to  obtain  new  supplies  of  nitrogen  ?  Next  week,  we 
shall  try  to  give  a  synopsis  of  his  views  on  this  im¬ 
portant  question.  He  thinks  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  development  in  the  artificial  production  of  ni¬ 
trates  from  the  air.  Let  us  see  what  he  has  to  say  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  value  of  roots  for  feeding  stock  is  unquestioned ;  the  great 
difficulty  is  in  getting  them  cut  properly  and  expeditiously.  The 
Banner  root  cutters,  made  by  O.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypsilauti, 
Mich.,  have  been  highly  commended  by  a  large  number  who  have 
used  them.  They  are  made  in  different  sizes  for  hand  or  power. 
Ask  them  for  a  catalogue  describing  them. 

The  recent  discussion  about  drainage  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggests 
a  little  book  on  the  subject,  entitled,  Benefits  of  Drainage,  and 
How  to  Drain,  which  is  published  by  John  II.  Jackson,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  in  the  New  England,  Middle 
Atlantic  or  adjoining  States.  Mr.  Jackson  is  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  his  agricultural  drain  tiles  having  been  successful  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  He  is,  probably,  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  tile  drainage  of  any  place  in  the  East,  if  not  in  the  whole 
country. 

We  have  been  asked  about  the  advertised  stock  of  Klondike 
gold  mines  and  similar  undeveloped  corporations.  We  have  never 
investigated  any  of  them,  but  would  not  advertise  them  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles.  Our  experience  is  that  the  stockholders  of  such 
companies  outside  of  a  chosen  few  of  the  promoters  are  pretty- 
sure  to  have  an  expensive  lesson.  If  they  fall,  as  they  are  pretty- 
sure  to  do,  your  money  is  lost,  probably  gone  to  pay  promoters’ 
salary.  If  the  scheme  should  be  a  success,  the  promoters  would 
freeze  you  out. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

The  best  remedy  we  have  ever  tried 
for  prickly  heat,  that  torment  of  Sum¬ 
mer  weather,  is  vinegar  and  baking  soda, 
one  part  of  soda  to  10  of  vinegar.  Allow 
the  effervescence  to  subside  and  then 
apply  it.  This  old-fashioned  remedy  was 
recommended  by  the  physician  of  St. 
John’s  Guild.  Many  of  the  tenement- 
house  babies  come  to  the  Floating  Hos¬ 
pital  in  misery  from  this  eruption,  fret¬ 
ting  and  sleepless.  The  doctor  orders  a 
vinrgai -and-soda  sponge  bath,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  one  of  the  trained  nurses,  and 
the  little  sufferer  is  soon  sleeping  peace¬ 
fully.  This  remedy  seems  more  effica¬ 
cious  than  many  more  pretentious  sub¬ 
stances. 

* 

We  recently  spent  a  day  in  company 
with  two  young  women  who  devote  all 
their  time  to  work  among  the  poor  in 
New  York  tenement  houses.  One  works 
in  a  King’s  Daughters’  Settlement,  the 
other  is  a  district  nurse,  sent  out  by  the 
Settlement  to  work  among  the  ailing 
poor.  They  told  us  many  saddening  and 
pathetic  things  of  the  lives  of  the  poor, 
but  it  was  their  united  opinion  that  the 
most  crying  need  now,  among  the  city 
poor,  is  for  additional  education. 
There  are  so  many  charities  that  actual 
need  can  liardlyr  go  uncared-for ;  the 
tenement  buildings  are  being  improved, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  poor  is 
immeasurably  better  than  it  was.  Now 
these  people  must  be  taught  to  make  the 
best  of  the  things  they  have.  The  lack 
of  knowledge  regarding  housekeeping  is 
appalling,  and  this  is  responsible  for 
both  moral  and  physical  deterioration. 
Mothers  arc  incapable  of  teaching  their 
daughters,  and  this  knowledge  must  be 
supplied.  Good  cooking  and  cleanliness 
would  work  a  wonderful  change  in 
another  generation. 

* 

A  young  woman  who  is  interested  in 
philanthropic  work  told  us  recently  how 
she  assisted  three  friends  in  taking  a 
party  of  125  children  up  to  Central  Park 
for  a  day’s  outing.  These  children  came 
from  a  free  kindergarten,  and  they  all 
belonged  to  the  New  York  tenement- 
house  class,  most  of  them  being  foreign¬ 
ers.  We  thought  four  young  women  had 
taken  rather  a  large  contract  in  manag¬ 
ing  125  children,  and  asked  our  friend 
whether  they  were  not  afraid  of  accident¬ 
ally  mislaying  some  of  the  youngsters. 

“  We  did  come  quite  near  to  it’’,  she 
responded  ;  “  I  was  marching  along,  near 
the  middle  of  the  procession,  as  we  were 
passing  one  of  the  lakes,  when  I  looked 
around,  and  was  horrified  to  see  a  man 
pulling  one  of  the  children  out  of  the 
water  !  He  went  in  again  and  pulled  out 
a  second,  and  I  began  to  wonder  how 
many  were  drowned  !  We  were  relieved 
to  find  that  the  damage  was  limited  to 
two,  who  were  soaked,  but  unhurt,  so 

Miss  II - and  myself  staid  to  dry  off 

the  victims,  while  the  others  were  sent 
home  under  convoy  of  the  two  other 
guardians.  It  was  a  very  warm  day,  so 
we  undressed  the  children  in  one  of  the 
shelters,  wrapped  them  up  in  our  petti¬ 
coats,  and  spread  out  their  clothes  to 
dry^.  They  didn’t  seem  to  dry  very  fast, 
so  I  suggested  that  we  spread  them  on 
some  bushes.  Pretty  soon  a  policeman 
strolled  across  the  grass,  and  inquired 
to  whom  those  garments  belonged.  We 
confessed,  and  he  said  that  they  must  be 
moved.  They  were  in  view  of  the  main 
drive,  where  New  York’s  upper  ten  takes 
its  afternoon  airing ;  the  61ite  was  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  drying  clothes,  and  de¬ 
manded  their  removal.  I  told  the  police¬ 
man  that  I  thought  it  rather  mean  if  a 
poor  child  wLo  only  sees  the  park  once  a 
year  couldn’t  be  dried  without  lacerating 
the  feelings  of  rich  people  who  come 


there  every  day,  but  we  had  to  move,  and 
hunted  up  a  stretch  of  asphalt  walk,  in 
the  full  sun,  on  which  we  stretched  the 
garments  and  dried  them  quite  quickly. 
The  children  didn't  mind  it  a  bit,  and  we 
restored  them  to  their  homes  a  little 
late,  but  safe  and  sound.” 


A  HOME  AMONG  STRANGERS. 

A  FAMILY'  CIRCLE  OF  SELF-SUPPORTING 
WOMEN. 

Where  It  Is. — Situated  on  one  of  the 
busiest  blocks  of  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Avenues, 
New  York  City,  is  a  home  for  working 
girls.  The  purpose  of  establishing  this 
home  was  to  provide  shelter  and  board 
at  reduced  rates  for  some  of  the  many 
young  women  in  this  city  who  are  obliged 
to  go  out  into  the  busy  world  and  win  a 
livelihood  for  themselves,  a  home  where 
they  would  come  under  the  influence  of 
a  Christian  mother  in  the  capacity  of 
matron.  The  rent  of  the  three  floors  oc¬ 
cupied  by'  the  home  is  given  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Dennett,  the  proprietor  of  several  busi¬ 
ness  restaurants,  the  lower  floors  and  a 
portion  of  the  third  being  devoted  to  one 
of  his  many  lunch-rooms.  The  originator 
of  the  work  is  Mr.  C.  N.  Crittenton,  a 


philanthropist  interested  in  mission 
work.  He  secured  the  services  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Underhill,  a  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  as  matron.  She  came 
here  from  a  country  village,  a  stranger 
to  the  city  and  city  ways,  but  not  a 
stranger  to  humanity  and  its  needs.  Mr. 
Crittenton’s  idea  was  to  make  the  home 
as  nearly'  self-supporting  as  possible,  if 
not  entirely  so.  References  as  to  the 
good  character  of  each  young  woman 
making  application  are  necessary  before 
being  admitted  to  its  family  circle.  His 
mission  work  is  a  distinct  and  separate 
work. 

Home  Influences. — At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  work  the  young  women  took 
their  meals  at  the  restaurant  mentioned 
above,  but  this  was  not  considered  so 
wise  as  to  have  a  dining-room  of  their 
own,  which  was  soon  provided,  and  now, 
after  seven  years  of  the  good  work,  it  is 
the  home  of  18  self-supporting  young 
women  who  most  thoroughly  appreciate 
its  friendly'  roof,  and  w'ho,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  love  most  tenderly  their  matron. 
Some  of  the  young  women  have  been 
there  with  very  little  interruption  since 
the  opening  of  the  home,  while  others 
are  transient,  coming  and  going,  but 


those  wdio  have  once  been  in  the  home 
always  take  the  opportunity,  when  it 
presents  itself,  to  call  upon  the  matron 
and  express  their  gratitude  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  showm  them,  and  the  unselfish  love 
and  kindly  advice  showered  upon  them. 
Its  good  results  have  been  far-reaching, 
and  many  a  young  woman  has  to  thank 
God  that  “  the  lines  have  fallen  to  her  in 
pleasant  places  ”,  where  such  personal 
interest  i«  taken  in  her  welfare,  and 
where  so  many  things  in  so  many  ways 
are  done  to  benefit  her. 

Religious  Influences. — The  rules  of 
the  home  are  few,  only  those  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  good  order  and  well- 
being  of  the  members.  Each  one  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  at  10  o’clock  i\  M.  unless 
permission  has  been  received  to  remain 
later.  Lights  are  out  at  10  30.  The 
rising  bell  rings  at  6  35,  and  the  prayer 
bell  at  7.10,  breakfast  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  short  prayer  service,  after 
which  the  different  members  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  more  ways  than  one  to  begin 
the  tasks  of  the  day  in  office,  store  or 
wherever  their  duties  lie.  The  matron 
makes  it  a  point  to  notify  the  inmates  of 
any  desirable  meetings  or  lectures  which 
they  can  attend,  often  accompanying 


Twenty 
Funny 
Stories  of 

MARK  TWAIN 

They  relate  to  Mark  Twain’s 
eccentricities,  and  his  aptness 
in  making  the  most  ordinary 
episodes  appear  ludicrous.  The 
stories  are  brimful  of  fun. 


When  I  Stood  Face  to  Miss  Wilkins  in  Her 


Face  With  Death 

General  A.  W.  Greely, 
the  great  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorer,  tells  here,  for  the 
first  time  in  print,  the 
graphic  story  of  his  fear¬ 
ful  exile  of  278  days  at 
the  North  Pole,  when 
his  comrades  daily 
dropped  dead  at  his  side, 
and  when  all  waited  day 
by  day  for  death  to  come. 


New  England  Home 

An  entire  photographic 
page  will  show  the 
author  of  “Jerome  ”  and 
“Pembroke”  as  she  is 
at  home  :  her  friends  as 
they  grouped  around 
her;  going  out  to  walk 
with  her  dog ;  with  her 
favorite  cat ;  and  in  an 
evening  gown  ready  for 
a  reception. 


John  Wanamaker’s  Sunday-School 

The  Most  Interesting  Sunday-School  in  America 

How  it  has  grown  to  be  a  factor  in  a  city’s  life, 
together  with  the  wonderful  man  who  has  de¬ 
voted  his  energies  to  its  development.  Illustrated. 

These  are  Some  of  the  Special  Features  in  the  October  Number  of 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
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We  will  mail  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  from  now 
until  January  1,  i8qq,  and  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  every  week  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
on  receipt  of  only  Twenty-five  Cents. 


The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

Was  established  in  1728  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  It  is 
handsomely  illustrated  and 
gives  weekly  the  best  serials, 
short  stories  and  sketches 
the  world  can  produce.  The 
regular  subscription  price  is 
$2.50  per  year.  Both  our 
publications,  balance  of  the 
year  as  an  introduction,  for 
only  Twenty-five  Cents. 
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them  herself.  Friday  evening'  an  hour 
is  devoted  to  Bible  reading,  and  an  hour 
is  spent,  also,  Sunday  afternoon  in  study¬ 
ing  together  a  chapter  of  the  Bible, 
taken  in  consecutive  order.  Sabbath 
mornings  a  scripture  text  is  given  by 
each  member  of  the  home,  and  an  offer¬ 
ing-  is  made  unto  the  Lord,  which  is 
placed  in  a  bank  that  is  opened  twice 
within  the  year,  and  the  contents  given, 
after  a  vote  has  been  taken,  to  some 
worthy  person  or  cause.  Invitations  to 
dinner  are  frequently  extended  to  some 
gifted  persons  who  serve  as  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  household. 

Its  Work  Aitrkciatkd. — The  home  is 
usually  crowded  to  its  greatest  capacity, 
and  many  an  applicant  denied  for  want 
of  space.  It  is  a  good  work  that  has  ac¬ 
complished  an  inestimable  amount  of 
good,  and  one  in  which  there  is  a  broad 
field  of  opportunity  to  benefit  both  those 
young  women  who  come  here  from  the 
country  seeking  employment,  and  those 
who  are  already  here  in  this  cosmopolitan 
metropolis.  c.  m.  c. 


AN  ADJUSTABLE  STOCKING  FOOT. 

“  I  dislike  to  mend  stockings  ;  it  is  the 
hardest  and  most  tedious  part  of  the 
weekly  mending”.  I  often  hear  this  re¬ 
mark,  or  one  similar.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
know  that  it  is  a  woman's  fertile  brain 
that  has  come  to  our  relief.  Mrs.  Lida 
Farley,  of  Denver,  Col.,  has  invented  and 
patented  a  stocking  having  a  detachable 
foot,  whereby  when  this  part  becomes 
worn  it  may  be  quickly  removed,  and  a 
corresponding  part  substituted.  The 
plan  consists  of  weaving  the  stocking  in 
two  parts,  the  leg  and  foot,  to  be  finished 
at  the  joining  with  fine  rib  or  pearl  edge. 
The  idea  is  to  supply  new  for  worn-out 
feet  with  slight  labor  and  expense — one 
pair  of  stocking  legs  will  outwear  half  a 
dozen  pairs  of  the  feet,  as  we  all  know. 
In  silk  and  other  expensive  hosiery  this 
is  an  important  matter,  and  when  pur¬ 
chasing  them  the  extra  pairs  of  feet  can 
be  obtained.  The  knitting  mills  in  Colo¬ 
rado  were  taking  up  this  plan  a  year  ago. 

MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


On  the  Wing. 


CATS  OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 

PERSIANS  AND  PUPPIES  AT  SPARROW’S 
ROOST. 

T EDITORIAL  CORIIESPONDENOE.] 

Cats  and  Dogs  in  Harmony. — Cats  and 
dogs  are  not  usually  supposed  to  dwell 
together  in  unity,  but  my  first  sight  of 
Sparrow’s  Roost  showed,  gathered  upon 
the  lawn,  a  group  of  riotously-genial  Col¬ 
lie  puppies,  whose  friskiness  was  viewed 
with  entire  indifference  by  a  select 
coterie  of  Persian  cats.  Occasionally  an 
emotional  kitten,  overwhelmed  by  a 
scampering  avalanche  of  puppies,  would 
retire  to  the  porch,  spitting  angrily,  and 
awakening  recollections  of  Jerome  K. 
Jerome’s  cat,  which  was  described  as 
about  the  size  of  a  penny  roll,  but  cap¬ 
able  of  swearing  like  a  medical  student. 
Sparrow’s  Roost,  situated  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  is  well  known  to  fanciers  of  pet 
stock,  Mrs.  Barker’s  cat  kennels  having 
already  attained  celebrity,  while  Mr. 
Barker’s  chief  interest  is  devoted  to  Col¬ 
lies,  French  poodles,  and  Buff  Frizzled 
fowls.  The  interest  shown  by  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  long-haired  cats, 
since  the  publication  of  a  previous  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  subject,  calls  for  further 
detail. 

Persian  and  Angora  Cats. — In  this 

% 

country,  people  describe  all  long-haired 
cats  as  Angoras,  and  they  are  ordinarily 
sold  as  such.  Mrs.  Barker  told  me,  how¬ 
ever,  that  her  cats  are  Persians,  and 
that  there  are  so  few  Angora  cats  in  this 
country  that  they  can  hardly  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Both  are  long-haired  breeds,  but 
there  are  marked  differences  between 
them.  The  popular  idea  of  a  so-called 
Angora  cat  is  a  large,  heavy  animal, 
having  long  hair  all  over  its  body.  The 


Persian  cat,  however,  averages  rather 
under  the  weight  of  the  common  cat, 
the  body  being  rather  slim  in  build.  Its 
marked  feature  is  the  beautiful  ruff  of 
long,  silky  hair  around  the  neck,  much 
longer  than  the  hair  upon  the  body.  The 
fur  is  very  thick  and  fine  about  the  head 
and  face,  while  the  tail  suggests  that  of 
a  squirrel,  the  hair  parting  down  the 
center,  and  flowing  out  on  either  side. 
The  feet  are  well  furred,  the  hair  pro¬ 
jecting  in  little  tufts  between  the  pads. 
The  true  Angora  cat  has  hair  with  a 
tendency  to  fall  into  little  tags  or  locks 
like  a  fleece,  there  being  an  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  crinkle  near  the  end,  which 
heightens  this  resemblance.  The  tail 
differs  strikingly  from  that  of  the  Per¬ 
sian,  being  full  and  bushy,  but  round, 
like  a  fox’s  brush  or  the  tail  of  a  rac¬ 
coon. 

Maine  or  “  Coon  ”  Cats. — There  is  still 
another  breed  of  long- haired  cats,  which 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  and  distinct  from  either  Persians 
or  Angoras,  though  sold  under  the  last 
name.  These  are  known  as  Maine  or 
“Coon”  cats.  They  come  from  islands 
on  the  Maine  coast,  and  are  large  ani¬ 
mals,  with  long  hair,  large  tails  like 
those  of  the  Angora,  and  large  round 
eyes  with  a  wild  expression.  They  are 
not  usually  very  good-tempered,  differ¬ 
ing  in  this  respect  from  the  placid  Per¬ 
sians.  The  origin  of  the  Maine  cat  is 
unknown.  Popular  superstition  calls  it 
a  hybrid  between  cat  and  raccoon,  but 
this  is  manifestly  absurd.  Authorities 
on  the  subject  suggest,  as  most  probable, 
that  long-haired  cats  were  brought  from 
abroad  by  the  seafaring  men  of  these 
islands,  where  there  were  but  few  com¬ 
mon  cats,  and  where  the  animals  could 
not  wander  to  the  mainland.  At  some 
time,  they  received  an  admixture  of 
wildcat  blood,  which  would  account  for 
some  peculiarities  in  appearance  and  dis¬ 
position.  The  popular  name  of  “  Coon  ” 
cat  is  derived  from  the  long  hair,  bushy 
tail,  and  strongly  barred  markings,  as 
well  as  from  the  imaginary  origin. 

Cat  Fa  rming. — “  One  of  the  mistaken 
ideas  about  cat-breeding,  fostered  by 
sensational  newspapers,  is  that  of  cat 
farming,”  said  Mrs.  Barker.  “  One  can’t 
‘  farm  ’  cats  ;  to  begin  with,  they  are  not 
gregarious  animals.” 

“  Where  did  you  obtain  your  original 
stock  ?  ” 

“  We  imported  animals  from  England, 
where  cat-breeding  is  carefully  studied 
by  many  amateurs,  their  work  being 
supplemented  by  a  society  devoted  to 
the  subject.  Cat-breeding  is  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  in  this  country,  though  interest  in 
these  animals  is  growing.  The  beauty 
and  amiability  of  the  Persian  eats  make 
them  very  desirable  as  pets,  while  their 
intelligence,  like  that  of  all  other  pet 
animals,  is  developed  by  human  associa¬ 
tion.” 

“  Yet  many  people  declare  that  the 
long-haired  cats  are  both  lazy  and  ill- 
tempered.” 

“  If  pampered  and  overfed,  any  cat 
loses  its  ability  as  a  mouser,  whether 
short-coated  or  long.  They  are  good' 
tempered  pets,  too  ;  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  idea  of  their  surly  temper  has 
been  developed  by  association  with  the 
Maine  cats,  which  are  not  so  good-tem¬ 
pered  as  the  Persians.  Male  Persian 
cats,  however,  always  show  a  strong 
animosity  toward  short-haired  males, 
and  will  speedily  drive  them  away  from 
the  vicinity.” 

Types  and  Colors.  —  Among  Mrs. 
Barker’s  cats  was  a  beautiful  white, 
Banshee,  whose  type  represents  the  high¬ 
est  form  of  cat  beauty,  according  to 
popular  ideal.  Banshee’s  silky  fur  and 
plumy  tail,  all  of  spotless  white,  make 
her  the  picture  idea  of  a  Persian  cat  and, 
at  the  present  time,  American  buyers 
usually  ask  for  white  animals.  To  the 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


connoisseur,  however,  a  higher  beauty 
is  found  in  other  colorings.  King  Hum¬ 
bert,  the  head  of  M  rs.  Barker’s  cat  family, 
is  a  brown  tabby,  who  has  distanced  his 
rivals  at  many  exhibitions.  In  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  the  term 
“  tabby  ”  is  applied  to  a  female  cat  of 
any  color,  but  in  the  language  of  cat 
fanciers,  it  means  a  brindled  animal, 
barred  with  a  more  defined  color.  Hum¬ 
bert  is  an  imported  animal  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish  pedigree,  and  his  value  would  buy  a 
townshipful  of  ordinary  cats.  King 
Humbert  shows  a  mingling  of  gray- 
brown,  barred  with  velvety  black  ;  he  is 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  his  ruff  and  tail, 
and  is  quite  as  affable  in  manner  as  any 
plain  barnyard  tabby  without  a  pedigree. 
Silver  tabbies,  in  which  pale  grays  shade 
to  silvery  white,  are  also  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  ;  the  tabbies  really  give  greater 
distinction  in  character  than  the  solid 
colors.  The  blue  cats,  so-called,  present 
the  color  variations  seen  in  the  Maltese. 
Solid  black  cats  are  among  the  rarer 
types,  and  are  very  handsome.  I  did  not 
see  any  blotched  or  piebald  markings 
among  Mrs.  Barker's  cats  ;  only  tabbies 
and  solid  colors. 

Feeding  the  Cats. — I  asked  whether 
the  Persians  were  fed  differently  from 
everyday  eats.  I  found  that  their  first 
meal  was  fresh  milk,  warm  from  the 
cow  ;  after  this,  later  in  the  day,  they 
receive  one  meal  of  table  scraps,  meat  or 
fish,  their  tastes  being  like  those  of  or¬ 
dinary  pussies.  The  meat  or  fish  should 
be  Hesli  and  wholesome.  Among  vege¬ 
tables,  these  cats  have  a  perfect  passion 
for  asparagus,  which,  when  boiled,  they 
devour  greedily,  to  the  last  shred.  Some 
green  feed  is  needed,  and  this  is  a  fact 
often  overlooked  by  city  cat-fanciers. 
Mrs.  Barker  pointed  sadly  to  a  little 
Cocos  palm,  which  had  been  sheared  of 
all  its  feathery  leaves  by  a  misguided 
city  cat,  whese  botanical  knowledge 
failed  to  distinguish  it  from  grass.  Mrs. 
Barker  advised  that,  when  cats  are  kept 
in  the  city,  a  few  oats  be  sown  in  a  pot 
or  box  for  pussy’s  delectation  ;  the  young 
sprouts  would  be  eaten  off  eagerly  and 
do  much  in  keeping  the  cat  in  health. 

E.  T.  R. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


B.*B. 


prices  that  win 

— selling  choice  goods  at  less  prices,  and 
offering  large  assortments,  are  what’s 
making,  and  to  keep  on  making,  this 
five-acre  store,  possibly  the  busiest  Dry 
Goods  store  in  America. 

New  goods  ready — most  extensive  col¬ 
lections  we’ve  ever  shown. 

Send  for  samples — let  goods  and  prices 
prove  that  when  and  every  time  you 
send  here,  you’ll  save  money. 

41 -inch,  all-wool  cloth  Chcviottes. 
40c.  yard — see  if  you  can  match  these 
— width,  quality  and  color  range — under 
half  a  dollar — variety  of  stylish  plain 
colors. 

50-inch  all-wool  Black  Chcviottes  anti 
Diagonals,  5Gc.  yard — extra  wide,  but 
it’s  the  extra  choiceness  you'll  be  im¬ 
pressed  with. 

Send  for  samples  32-inch  all-wool 
Dress  goods,  20e.  yard  —  they’d  be 
counted  great  value  at  25c. 

Large  lines  choice  dressy  Dress  goods, 
35c.,  50c.,  75c.,  SI,  to  the  finest. 

Rich  new  Silks,  50c.,  75c.  to  S3. 

Samples  cost  you  nothing. 

BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Ipneiiite 

is  perfectly  ODORLESS, 
and  that  is  another  reason 
why  it  is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish.  You  will  not  have 
to  move  out  of  the  house 
until  it  “  burns  off,”  if  you 
use  Enameline.  “My  stove 
shines  in  the  night,”  a  lady 
writes.  Put  up  in  paste, 
cake  or  liquid  form.  No 
other  has  so  large  a  sale. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York 


WOOD  OVAL  AIR-TIGHT  HEATING  STOVE 


Spun  Brass  I  'm. 
Nickel. 
Swing 
Tap. 


for  burning  wood,  corn  cobs,  roots, 
.chips,  shavings, etc.  The  most  per¬ 
iled  stove  of  its  class,  absolutely 
o-alr-llght;  tire  can  be  retained  for 
*■  many  hours.  Every  farmer  has 
^.enough  fuel  going  to  waste  tosup- 
r^ply  one  or  more  of  these  stoves 
•  an  entire  season.  Rods  protected, 

■  they  cannot  burn  out;  joints  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  avoid  creosote 
£.deposit.s.  Stove  very  handsomely 
Lnickeled— suited  lor  use  in  sitting 
~rooms,  parlors  and  libraries.  Ask 
iyour  nearest  dealer  for  th is  stovo. 

■  If  he  does  not  have  It,  write  us 
for  circulars. 


The  March-Brownback  Stove  Co.,Pottstown,Pa. 


SAVE^YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stovepipe)  RADIATOR 
With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

3NE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  mon. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 

where  wo  have  no  active  agent  wo 
will  sell  at  wholesale  price.  Write  at 
once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  COMPANY, 


ijs?|  ® 


qiammei  IMPROVED  knitter 


WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything  required 
in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory  yarns. 
Knits  seamless  hosiery  equal 
hand  knitting.  CHEAP, 
PRACTICAL,  SIMPLE.  A 
child  can  operate  it.  Excels 
all  competitors  and  imitators. 

Only  machine  made  with 
R1HIUNG  ATTACHMENT. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Par¬ 
ticulars  and  sample  work 
(plain  and  ribbed)  free.  A 
machine  FREE  to  working  agents.  Address, 


J.  E.  GEARHART,  K»x  AST,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


A  FAMILY  KNITTER  for  $5. 

6,000  stitches  per  minute.  Knits  hosiery  com¬ 
plete  from  homespun  or  factory  woolen  or 
cotton  yarns.  Our  Free  Circular  with 
samples  of  work  explains  everything.  This 
machine  sold  direct.  Address, 

Perfection  Knitting  machine  t’o.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


SOLD !  ^ 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  ns  clenn  as  can  bo  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  Terri  IT  s  Perfect 
Washing  machine  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price:  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Agents 
Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory  .terms  and  prices  write 
PORTLAND  M KG.  CO.  ltox  14  Portland.  Mich. 


MACKINTOSHES. 

Men’s  all  wool  Tricot,  $5.00 
Ladies’  cashmere  two-cape,  $4.00 

These  waterproof  garments  would  cost  you  $10.00 
each  in  any  retail  store.  Send  money  order  for 
sample,  stating  bust  measure  and  length.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address, 

M.  F.  REF.SE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


WANTI*  n — Ladies  and  gentlemen  to  pro- 
cure  subscriptions  for  the  best 
Hfty-cent  woman's  monthly  magazine  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  beautiful  and  popular  woman’s  mag¬ 
azine  on  very  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  sample 
copies,  special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free. 
Address  The  American  Queen,  78-80  Walker  St..  N.Y. 


Anyone  Interested 

in  AGRICULTURAL.  PURSUITS  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  the 

AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST. 

'  Sample  Copy  FREE  to  ANY  ADDRESS 
v  upon  receipt  of  name  and  address 
plainly  written  on  postal  card  naming 
paper  in  which  you  saw  this  ad.  Address 

AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR  “The  Granger.” 


I  For  Family 
Use. 

Strong — Durable.  Can  be  applied  to  any  stove  or  range. 
Cheapest  In  the  market — 83,  85  and  88. 

_  _  Send  for  free  circular, 

EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  257  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THB  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  wheat  market  opened  strong  early  in  the 
week,  and  has  continued  so  throughout.  There 
has  been  considerable  export  demand  with  a 
scarcity  of  wheat  on  the  spot.  There  has,  also, 
been  an  advance  in  ocean  freights,  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  prices  from  advancing 
so  much  as  they  otherwise  might.  About  the 
middle  of  the  week,  prices  advanced  somewhat, 
but  this  tended  to  check  the  export  demand. 
There  is  a  good  demand,  also,  for  rye  and  corn, 
while  oats  are  not  at  all  active,  and  barley  is 
being  taken  slowly.  Chicago  reports  cash  prices 
as  follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  83  to  6554c.;  No. 
2  red,  66%c.;  No.  2  corn,  30  to  3054c.;  No.  2  oats, 
22  to  22J4c. ;  No.  2  white  oats,  24  to  2454c.;  No.  2 
rye,  49c. ;  No.  2  barley,  33  to  42c. 

The  butter  market  has  been  firm  during  the 
week,  and  prices  are  a  little  higher  than  one 
week  ago.  The  demand  at  the  end  of  the  week  is 
a  little  quieter,  but  there  has  been  no  accumula¬ 
tion  of  stocks,  and  the  market  seems  to  be  in  a 
good,  healthy  condition.  No  speculative  buying 
is  reported.  Cheese  has  advanced  materially  in 
price  during  the  week,  and  as  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  export,  and  an  active  business  being 
done,  these  prices  are  likely  to  be  maintained. 
In  this  city,  the  markets  for  dairy  products  seem 
to  be  good.  Boston  reports  butter  steady  at  2154c. 
for  northern,  2054c.  for  western,  1554  to  16c.  for 
imitation,  19c.  for  ladles;  cheese lirm  at  8  to  854c. 
In  Chicago,  the  batter  market  is  steady  at  13  to 
20c.  for  creamery;  1 1 54  to  17c.  for  dairy,  and  7  to 
754c.  for  cheese.  The  Philadelphia  butter  market 
is  firm  at  21c.  for  western  creamery  and  prints. 

The  green  fruit  market  is  in  pretty  good  con¬ 
dition,  taken  as  a  whole.  Receipts  of  apples  are 
notiu  excessive  supply,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
high-grade  fruit  suitable  for  table  use.  Small 
lots  of  such  bring  extreme  prices.  Winter  varie¬ 
ties  are  moving  slowly  as  yet,  as  the  season  is  a 
little  early  for  them.  There  are  large  receipts  of 
pears,  and  the  market  is  weak  for  everything  but 
the  choice  grades.  Peaches  are  selling  better,  as 
the  supply  was  not  large.  Plums  are  the  most  in 
demand,  probably,  of  any  fruit,  as  the  supply  is 
not  large.  Delaware  grapes  are  in  moderate 
supply,  but  white  varieties  are  dull,  as  are  the 
blacks.  There  is  an  excessive  quantity  of  bulk 
stock  coming  in  trays,  and  receivers  are  crowd¬ 
ing  it  for  sale. 

There  is  a  fair  supply  of  round  potatoes,  and 
the  market  is  only  moderately  active;  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  sweet  potatoes.  Nearly  all  vegetables 
are  in  large  supply,  and  prices  are  about  as 
usual. 

The  poultry  market  is  in  pretty  good  shape.  In 
live  poultry,  the  demand  is  active  for  chickens, 
with  turkeys  in  light  supply,  but  ducks  and  geese 
largely  of  poor  quality,  and  selling  slowly.  In 
dressed  poultry,  there  is  an  excess  of  chickens,  a 
scarcity  of  fowls,  a  fair  supply  of  turkeys,  and 
an  oversupply  of  ducks  and  geese.  Eggs  have 
advanced,  and  there  is  a  good  demand,  especially 
for  strictly  fresh.  In  Baltimore,  freBh  eggs  are 
selling  at  16c.;  Chicago,  14c.;  Cincinnati,  13c.; 
Philadelphia,  16  to  17c.;  St.  Louis,  1254c.;  loss  off. 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  September  24,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  62  @1  65 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  80  @1  60 

Medium,  choice . 1  20  @1  22 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  15 

Pea,  choice . 1  17  @1  20 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  00  @1  10 

lied  Kidney,  choice . 1  82  @1  85 

lied  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  50  @1  75 

White  Kidney,  choice . 140  @  — 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 140  @  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  65  @1  70 

Dima,  California . 2  35  @2  40 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  85  @  87 

1897,  bags .  80  @  82 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  95  @  97 

1897,  Scotch,  bans .  87  @  90 

BDTTKU. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  21  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  19  @  20 

Western,  seconds .  1754®  1854 

Western,  thirds .  165»@  1054 

State,  extras .  20  ®  2054 

State,  firsts .  18  ®  19 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  155t®  175* 

Western,  June  extias .  1954®  20 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  17  @  19 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest  .  18  ®  19 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  16  ®  17 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  1754®  18 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  16  ®  17 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  ®  1554  . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  finest .  16  ®  17 

Firsts .  14  ®  1454 

Seconds .  13  @  1354 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  ®  1454 

Firsts  .  13  ®  135s 

Current  make,  finest .  1354®  — 

Seconds .  12  5t@  13 

Thirds .  1154®  12 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  85<@  — 

Colored,  large,  choice .  8  ®  — 

White,  large,  choice .  8  @  — 

Barge,  good  to  prime .  794®  754 

Barge,  common  to  fair .  7  @  754 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  854®  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  854@  — 

Small,  good  to  prime .  7  94®  8 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  7  @  754 

Bight  skims,  small,  choice .  654®  644 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6  ®  654 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  654®  594 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  454®  8 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  ®  354 

Full  skims .  154®  254 


NTERPRISE 

D°G-P0WER 


n.  y. 


For  full  information 
about  tills,  also  best 
Horse-power,  Thresher, 
Clover-huller,  Fanning- 
mill.  Feed -mill.  Itye 
Thresher  and  Binder, 
Saw -machine  fcircular 
and  drag).  Band-roller, 
Steam-engine,  Ensilage 
&  fodder  Cutter.  Round- 
silo.  Address,  Ceo.  D, 
Harder*  CobTeskill, 
Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


BUGS. 


Nearby  White  Beghom,  fancy,  new  laid.  20  @  — 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  dot .  17  ®  18 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best .  17  @  18 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count .  12  @  13 

Western,  freBh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off...  17  @  — 

Fair  to  good  .  ...  ...  16  @  1654 

W’n  A  S'west’n,  defective, per30-doz  case.3  30  @4  2o 

Dirties,  per  30-dozcase . 2  70  @3  30 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case .  2  10  @2  55 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated.  1897,  per  lb .  6  @  854 

Evaporated,  1893.  per  lb .  654®  8 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  354®  8 

Sun-drle^  Southern,  sliced,  1898 .  4  @  5 

Chopped,  1898.  per  lb .  2  @  254 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb .  2  @  — 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  1054®  H 

Huckleberries.  1898,  per  lb .  7  @  8 


Only  Two  Weeks 

left  to  send  trial  subscriptions  for  those  cash  prizes  October  8. 
Last  week  we  gave  you  the  prizes  in  detail.  We  are  also 
sending  the  $2  daily  prizes  every  day  for  the  largest  club 
received  for  the  day.  We  are  not  going  to  talk  much  about 
it.  This  week,  we  will  say,  however,  that  the  clubs  so  far  are 
ridiculously  small.  We  have  many  small  clubs  of  five  or  six 


FRUITS— GREEN 

App.es,  selected  table  fruit,  p.  d.-h.  bbl .  2  50@3  60 

Alexander,  per  bbl  .  2  60®3  50 

Baldwin,  h.-p„  p.  d.-h  bbl .  2  00@2  50 

Gravenstein,  h.-p.,  p.  d  -h.  bbl  . 2  25®  2  75 

York  Fippin.  h.-p„  p.  d.-h.  bbl .  2  50  33  10 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  00 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 2  25®2  75 

King,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Greening,  per  bbl.  . .  . 2  00® 2  50 

Windfalls,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  76® 2  00 

Windfalls,  per  open  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  50 

Bose,  per  obi . 2  00®3  00 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 1  60®3  50 

Kieffer,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  00®  3  00 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 2  C0®2  lb 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl.  . 1  (>0@1  75 

Peaches,  Western,  per  peach  basket. .  60®  75 

Western,  per  bushel  basket . 1  00@1  6o 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate  . 1  00®1  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket ....' .  50@1  00 

Jersey,  per  basket  .  40®  1  00 

Up-river,  per  two-baeket  carrier . 76@1  50 

Plums,  State,  Heine  Claude,  per  8-lb  basket.  30@  35 

Damson,  per  8-lb  basket .  40®  60 

Barge  blue,  per  8-lb  basket .  40@  50 

Prunes,  State,  oer  8-lb  basket  .  40®  60 

Grapes,  up-river,  black,  per  gift  carrier  ....  40®  50 

Up-river,  Deiawaie.  pur  carrier .  75®  90 

Up-river,  Niagara,  per  carrier  .  50®  65 

West’n  N.  Y.  Delaware,  per  basket  .  10®  12 

West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  basket .  8®  12 

West’n  N.  Y.  black,  per  basket  .  7®  8 

Bu  k  stock,  white,  in  trays,  per  lb .  154®  194 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  trays,  per  lb  ......  154®  — 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  bbls,  per  lb  .  1®  154 

Muskmeions,  Jersey,  per  haif-bbl  package.  50@1  uo 

Jersey,  per  bbl  .  .  .  1  00@1  50 

Hackensack,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  50 

Co'orado.  per  case  .  2  00@  — 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl .  8  00®  6  00 

Per  crate  . 1  00@2  00 

GAME. 


Partridges,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair. ...1  00  @1  50 

Grouse,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair .  60  ®  75 

Woodcock,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair.  ..  1  00  ©I  25 
Kug'ish  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  uoz  1  50  ®2  00 
Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  1  75  @2  00 
Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  1  00  @1  50 
Venison,  saddles,  frozen,  choice,  per  lb.  16  @  17 
MEATS — ; — COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  1054®  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  854®  10 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  .  6  @  8 

Pork,  light,  per  lb  .  654®  7 

Medium,  per  lb..... .  554  ®  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  454@  — 


POUBTRY— FRESH  KIBBEI). 


Turkeys.  Western,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  choice,  per  lb....  16  @  18 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Western,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb..  12  @  1254 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  iu  ®1154 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. . .  1 1  14@  12 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  1154®  13 

Southwestern,  average  best,  per  lb  ..  10  @  11 

Heavy,  per  lb .  954®  1054 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Duoks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  1254 

Bong  Island,  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  1254 

Western,  Spring,  fair  togood,  per  lb.  7  @  9 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Squabs,  choioe,  large,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 


POUBTRY'— B1VK. 


Fowls,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest'n, per  lb  10  11 

Southern,  per  lb .  954®  H'54 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

POTATOES. 

Bong  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  87 

Southern  Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs.l  50@1  75 

Upper  Jeisey,  round,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Giants,  per  bbl .  . 1  12®  1  37 

Jersey  sweets,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl .  1  60@1  12 

Red  sweets  and  yams,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  C0@0  75 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50@3  50 

VKGKTABBKS. 

Beets,  Bong  Island,  per  100  bunches .  75  @1  00 

Carrots,  Bong  Island,  per  bbl . . 1  00  @1  25 

Corn,  Hackensack  and  B.  1.,  per  100  .  60  @1  00 

Jersey,  per  100  .  50  @  75 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  30  @  60 

Pickles,  per  1,000  .  50  @2  00 

Cabbages.  Bong  Isiaud,  per  100 . 2  00  @4  00 

Cauliflower.  Bong  Island,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  76  @125 

Perbushel  box .  50  @  75 

Bettuoe,  Bong  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Lima  beans,  potato,  per  bag .  50  @  75 

Flat,  per  bag .  25  @  50 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  30  @  60 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50  @100 

Squash,  white,  per  bbl .  30  @  60 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  26  @  50 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl . 50  @100 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  00  @2  00 

White,  per  bbl . 100  @2  50 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  Der  bag . 1  00  @1  25 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag.. . .1  00  @2  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  0U  @2  00 

Western,  per  bbl .  75  @1  50 


Shade  Wont  Work- 

; Because  It  isn’t  mounted  on 

THE  IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

SHADE  ROLLER. 

A  perfect  article.  No  tacks  re¬ 
quired.  Notice  name  on  roller 
when  buying  your  shades. 


?rm$IOto$25  SAVED 

.in  buyingdirect  from  factory.  80 
days  free  trial.  No  agents  large 
profits  to  pay. No  money  in  advance 

$65  Kenwood  Machine  for . $22.50 

No  better  Machine  at  any  price. 

$50  Arlington  Machine  for . $19.50 

_ _ Other  Machines  $8.00,  $11.50  and  $15.00 

*  *  Ju5l  /Ku  all  attachments  free,  over  100,000  in 

fh  fjHB'JSffiSQflL  use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  free 

*  §  it  Write  today  forspecial  Ireightolfer. 

O  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 

188-164  West  1  anlluren  St.,  B-343  Chicago,  Ilia. 


names  each,  but  absolutely  no  large  ones.  If  you  want  a 
prize  of  $100,  $75  or  $50  October  8,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
put  in  a  part  of  the  next  two  weeks  taking  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  25  cents  each  for 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yoke. 


GOLD  WATCH  FOR  $9.50. 

WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN. 


This  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  watches 
that  we  ever  struck.  We  do  not  expect  ever 
to  get  another  lot  of  as  good  watches  at  the 
price.  We  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
these  now.  They  are  in  high-grade,  gold- 
filled  cases  warranted  to  wear  for  15  years. 
The  case  is  made  from  t\vo  sheets  of  solid 
gold  rolled  out  with  a  sheet  of  heavier  metal 
between,  to  make  the  case  stilfer  and  more 
durable,  and  is  an  excellent  protection  for 
the  works.  The  works  contain  all  the  latest 
improvements,  including  seven  jewels,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  patent 
regulator,  porcelain  dials,  and  are  stem¬ 
winding  and  stem-setting.  The  watch  has 
an  open  face  with  heavy  beveled  glass  crystal, 
and  with  screw  back  and  front,  and  patent 
inside  dust  band,  making  a  complete  dust- 
proof  case.  We  guarantee  this  watch  in 
every  way,  and  will  return  money  to  any  one 
not  satisfied.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
one  not  being  satisfied.  It’s  a  great  bargain.  We 
send  it  by  registered  mail,  postpaid  for  89.50.  We 
include  a  year’s  subscription  for  $10,  or  we  will  send 
it  free  for  a  club  of  25  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


A  Watch  for  the 

Women  Folk. 

We  have  wanted  to  get  hold  of  a  good  cheap  watch 
for  Rural  girls  and  women  folk,  but  never  succeeded 
until  now.  Here  it  is,  fully  warranted.  Nickel  case 
and  movement,  jeweled,  stem-wind  and  set.  Price, 
with  handsome  chatelaine  pin,  as  shown  in  cut,  $3.50, 
or  we  will  send  it  and  one  yearly  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  $4,  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  10 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  girls  to  show  their  enterprise.  It  also 
affords  a  way  for  the  boys  to  do  something  nice  for 
the  sister.  A  club  of  10  may  he  raised  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  watch  makes  a  nice  present  for  the  mother 
or  sister. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 


We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  he  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subsex-iption.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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Diary  of  the  Week. 

The  health  of  the  troops  in  Porto  Rico  has  im¬ 
proved.  Distress  caused  by  the  hurricane  in  the 
West  Indies  greater  than  at  first  supposed.  Bar- 
badoes  has  suffered  very  severely,  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  17. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  ordered  the  Governor 
of  Crete  to  accede  to  the  British  demand  for  dis¬ 
armament.  The  new  French  minister  of  war 
will  not  permit  any  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case 
which  may  reflect  tipon  the  army.  The  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  continues  to  excite  alarm.  Capt. 
Alyn  Capron,  of  the  First  Cavalry,  who  survived 
the  battle  of  Santiago,  in  which  his  son  was 
killed,  died  at  his  home  in  Virginia,  of  typhoid 
fever.  Sickness  is  increasing  among  the  troops 
at  Santiago.  Six  convalescent  soldiers  from 
Camp  Meade  arrived  at  Jersey  City  in  the  caboose 
of  a  freight  train,  being  sent  from  camp  without 
money  or  means  of  transportation.  The  new 
Atlin  gold  fields  in  British  Columbia  said  to  be 
richer  than  Klondike.  Memorial  services  for  the 
Empress  of  Austria  held  in  New  York,  Sunday, 
September  18. 

The  Spanish  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Correa,  has 
issued  orders  for  the  return  of  all  troops  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  transport  Berlin  arrived  with 
1  100  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  from  Montauk. 
The  Red  Cross  Society  is  smuggling  goods  into 
Cuba  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  A  gale  rag¬ 
ing  on  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  dangerous  by  a  dense  pall  of  fog  and 
smoke.  The  administration  is  arranging  for  a 
large  garrison  force  in  the  new  dependencies, 
estimated  at  100,000  men,  of  whom  60,000 are  to  go 
to  Cuba,  20,000  to  the  Philippines,  12,500  to  Porto 
Rico,  and  3,000  to  Hawaii.  Labor  agitations  in 
the  Philippines  are  becoming  serious,  and  strikes 
are  frequent,  Monday,  September  19. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  .abolish  the  office 
of  Major  General  Commanding  the  Army,  and 
this  is  generally  construed  as  an  effort  to  remove 
Gen.  Miles,  on  the  part  of  his  personal  enemies. 
The  ambulance  boat  Shinnccock  brought  268 
sick  and  convalescent  soldiers  from  Montauk. 
There  are  still  many  serious  cases  of  typhoid  at 
Camp  Wikoff.  Preparations  are  being  expedited 
for  the  dispatch  of  reenforcements  of  5,856  men 
to  Manila.  Business  in  Porto  Rico  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  owing  to  confusion  in  the  currency.  Mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  near  Honolulu  are  indignant  over 
the  lawless  acts  of  American  soldiers,  who  raid 
and  destroy  their  plantations,  and  they  are  mak¬ 
ing"  urgent  appeals  for  protection.  The  soldiers 
assert  that  their  rations  are  so  insufficient  that 
they  must  steal  or  starve.  The  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  for  an  investigation  into  the  subordinate 
branches  of  the  War  Department,  now  consisting 
of  seven  members,  will  begin  work  this  week, 
Tuesday,  September  20. 

Native  Hawaiians  who  favor  the  restoration  of 
the  Queen,  held  a  mass  meeting  September  12, 
and  adopted  a  memorial  against  annexation. 
They  complain  that  their  own  race  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Hawaiian  commission,  and  that 
annexation  was  rushed  through  by  foreigners. 
The  Seguranca  reached  Montauk  Irom  Santiago 
with  one  dying  yellow  fever  patient  and  35  other 
sick  aboard.  Sickness  is  decreasing  in  Porto 
Rico.  At  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  Cham¬ 
plain,  founder  of  Quebec,  in  that  city,  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  crew  of  the  cruiser  Marblehead,  were 
guests  of  honor,  and  were  saluted  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  by  the  people,  Wednesday,  September  21. 

Col.  John  Hay,  former  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  arrives  in  New  York.  Two  batteries  of 
California  artillery  have  been  shipped  to  Manila. 
The  Emperor  of  China  has  been  deposed  by  his 
mother,  the  Empress  Dowager.  Filipino  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Aguinaldo  arrive  in  this  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  President, 
Thursday,  September  22. 

An  explosion  in  a  mine  at  Brownsville,  Pa.,  en¬ 
tombed  54  men;  27  escaped,  and  eight  bodies 
have  been  recovered.  It  is  believed  that  the  19 
men  still  missing  are  beyond  aid.  Camp  Wikoff 
was  swept  by  a  brief  but  violent  storm,  which 
flattened  many  tents,  and  caused  water  to  leak 
into  the  hospital.  Lieut-Col.  It.  S.  Huidekoper, 
chief  surgeon  of  Camp  Thomas,  who  was  accused 
of  incompetence  and  said  to  be  merely  a  veter¬ 
inarian,  has  resigned.  It  is  reported  that  2,500 
men  in  Porto  Rico  are  sick.  The  natives  are 
rioting,  and  Spanish  troops  are  compelled  to  re¬ 
store  order.  An  explosion  of  grain  dust  in  the 
granary  of  the  Eastern  Distillery  Company, 
Long  Island  City,  wrecked  the  building,  burying 
one  man  under  the  ruins,  and  injuring  three 
others,  Friday,  September  23. 


AFTER  THE  WAR. 

THE  SOLDIERS  IN  CAMP  WIKOFF. 

[EDITORIAI,  correspondence.] 

The  Soldier's  Uniform. 

The  regular  uniforms  of  our  army  are 
too  well  known  to  need  a  description, 
but  these  were  too  heavy  and  considered 
unsuitable  for  service  in  Cuba,  hence,  a 
different  and  lighter  uniform  was  de¬ 
vised.  It  is  made  of  yellowish  cloth  of 
a  coarse  texture,  resembling  that  used 
for  overalls  and  jumpers  on  the  farm.  It  is 
decorated  with  brass  buttons  and  straps 
of  yellow,  red  or  blue ;  with  it  leg¬ 
gings  are  worn  which  lace  up  nearly  to 
the  knee.  The  hat  is  a  gray  felt,  which 
soon  turns  into  considerable  of  a  slouch. 
These  uniforms  are  rather  peculiar-look¬ 
ing  affairs  when  new,  but  greater  inter¬ 
est  attaches  to  many  of  those  which  have 
returned  from  the  war,  as  they  are 
soiled  and  worn,  and  many  of  them  rag¬ 
ged,  showing  signs  of  hard  service.  Many 
of  the  hats,  especially  those  one  saw 
worn  by  the  returned  troops  around  the 
camp,  were  perforated  and  very  dilapi¬ 


dated.  Many  of  those  worn  by  the  sol¬ 
diers  had  painted  on  them  the  names  of 
the  engagements  in  which  they  had  par¬ 
ticipated.  It  is  reported  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  paid  about  558  apiece  for  these 
uniforms,  and  if  this  is  true,  it  would 
seem  that  investigation  in  this  direction 
is  necessary,  as  apparently,  they  ought 
not  to  cost  over  a  couple  of  dollars  apiece 
for  material.  Many  complaints  were 
heard  about  the  poor  quality  of  some  of 
the  materials  used,  poor  work  in  making, 
poor  shoes  furnished,  and  in  some  cases, 
the  soldiers  did  not  receive  the  light  uni¬ 
forms  to  replace  their  heavy  ones  until 
nearly  the  time  for  them  to  return  from 
Cuba. 

Landing  the  Horses. 

I  was  much  interested  in  watching  the 
landing  of  a  lot  of  army  horses,  from  one 
of  the  lighters  which  was  transferring 
equipments  from  the  transport  to  the 
dock.  A  plank  platform  four  feet  wide, 
having  several  2  x  4s  nailed  crossways  of 
it,  extended  from  the  deck  to  the  dock. 
The  latter  was  so  much  higher  than  the 
lighter,  that  this  bridge  stood  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees.  Fancy  getting  a 
lot  of  farm  horses  up  such  a  pokerish 
place.  Hut  nearly  every  one  of  them 
took  the  bridge  like  a  veteran.  One 
more  skittish  than  the  rest  tried  to 
prance  sideways,  lost  his  balance,  and 
went  over  backwards  on  his  back,  on  to 
a  pile  of  provender.  Among  the  lot  were 
three  Cuban  horses,  small,  chunky,  hardy 
looking  animals,  which  had,  apparently, 
come  through  the  scrimmage  in  pretty 
good  condition. 

Stabling  the  Horses. 

In  a  temporary  army  camp,  of  course, 
primitive  conditions  prevail  for  both 
man  and  beast.  Most  of  the  horses 
are  tethered  to  long  ropes  which  are 
staked  to  the  ground,  the  animals  being 
tied  closely  together,  in  a  row  on  each 
side  of  the  rope.  It  would  seem  as  though 
here  were  an  excellent  chance  for  their 
injuring  each  other  by  kicking,  but  they 
are,  probably,  accustomed  to  this  sort  of 
treatment,  and  all  seem  to  get  along  very 
harmoniously  together.  Animals,  like 
men,  become  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of 
conditions,  and  learn  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  them.  The  feeding  was 
largely  done  on  the  ground,  and  it  would 
seem  like  a  wasteful  practice.  Most  of  the 
horses  were  thin  and  in  poor  condition. 

Primitive  Laundry  Work. 

Most  of  us  have  read,  probably,  of  the 
man  who  owned  but  one  shirt,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  while  his  wife 
washed  and  dried  that.  I  saw  one  volun¬ 
teer  who,  if  he  had  a  wife,  did  not  find 
her  available.  He  had  but  one  shirt, 
which  he  was  washing,  while  his  socks, 
which  he  had  already  washed,  were  hung 
on  a  tent  rope  to  dry.  lie  was  scrubbing 
away  on  a  washboard  (how  he  came  to 
have  such  a  luxury  as  a  washboard,  I  did 
not  learn)  while  being  a  rayed  only  in  a 
ragged,  abbreviated  pair  of  trousers. 
From  the  vigor  with  which  he  worked, 
it  is  evident  that  his  shirt  had  long  been 
in  need  of  a  washing,  and  that  he  was 
making  up  for  the  delay  by  the  extra 
rubbing.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  were  seen  whose  shirts 
were  sadly  in  need  of  the  same  energetic 
treatment. 

The  Women  and  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

All  readers  are  familiar  with  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  during  the  recent  campaigns. 
Disgraceful  reflections  have  been  made 
upon  the  work  of  this  Society,  by  Sur¬ 
geon-General  Sternberg.  A  large  part 
of  the  work  of  nursing  the  sick  and  the 
wounded,  of  supplying  delicacies  and 
necessaries  to  those  in  camp  and  hospi¬ 
tal,  was  done  by  the  faithful  work  of 
the  members  of  this  Society,  who  get  no 
reward  for  this  work  other  than  the 
consciousness  of  duty  well  performed. 
Had  it  not  been  for  their  faithful  efforts 
in  caring  for  the  unfortunate  soldiers, 
many  hundreds  more  would  have  found 
untimely  graves.  One  volunteer  well 
expressed  the  feelings  of  hundreds  of 
others,  when  he  said:  “The  Red  Cross 
Society  are  all  right,  the  women  are  all 
right,”  and  he  added,  “Gen.  Wheeler  is 
all  right.”  Disgraced  should  be  the  man 
who  casts  reflections  upon  the  work  of 
these  earnest,  faithful  patriots  during 
the  trying  times  of  the  past  few  months. 

General  Wheeler. 

This  grizzled  old  veteran  has  been  pic¬ 
tured  in  so  many  puolications  during 
recent  weeks,  that  his  appearance  ought 
to  be  pretty  well  known  to  all.  I  do  not 
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know  when  I  have  seen  illustrations  of 
a  public  man  that  were  so  uniformly 
accurate  as  those  of  Gen.  Wheeler.  As 
is  well  known,  he  was  a  Confederate 
leader  during  the  Civil  War,  has  been  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Alabama, 
and  went  to  Cuba  in  command  of  the 
cavalry  division  of  the  army.  His  sol¬ 
diers  all  seem  to  adore  him.  He  is  a 
small,  spare  man,  with  gray  hair  and 
whiskers,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
was  continually  bustling  in  and  out  of 
his  headquarters  in  the  undress  uniform 
of  a  Major-General,  and  with  a  battered 
old  straw  hat  on  his  head.  He  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  civilians  in  search  of  relatives 
and  friends  in  hospital  and  camp,  and 
no  request  seemed  too  trivial  for  him  to 
listen  to.  He  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  best  liked  officers  in  the  army  to-day. 

Going  Back  to  Cuba. 

I  asked  a  large  number  of  the  volun¬ 
teers  what  they  thought  about  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  their  return  to  Cuba,  at  a  later 
day.  Not  one  of  them  was  pleased  at 
the  idea  of  anything  of  the  kind.  Many 
of  them  declared  they  would  never  go 
back  under  any  circumstances,  and  one 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  they  were 
ordered  back,  his  entire  regiment  would 
desert.  It  is  evident  that,  if  another 
army  were  needed  for  that  work,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  it.  Thus  is  our 
Government  getting  its  reward  for  its 
inhuman  treatment  of  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  so  willingly  to  its  former  cajl 
for  volunteers. 

The  Dead  House. 
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FRAZER  CREASE 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  bores  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  GET  TIIE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Beat  Machinery  at  Boroeat  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York  Pa. 


A  grewsome  sight  was  that  of  half  a 
dozen  dead  soldiers  piled  up  in  this  annex 
to  the  general  hospital,  like  so  much 
cordwood.  It  was  a  grim  reminder  that 
he  who  goes  forth  to  war  takes  his  life 
in  his  hand.  A  load  of  cheap  coffins  on 
its  way  from  the  station  to  the  camp, 
was  alluded  to  by  some  of  the  soldiers, 
as  overcoats  for  those  who  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  cold.  The  indifference  with 
which  these  things  are  referred  to  among 
the  troops,  shows  the  hardening  process 
through  which  they  have  passed.  F.  h.  v. 


Every  woman  wears 
a  crown  who  is  the 
mother  of  a  healthy 
baby.  The  mother  of 
a  puny,  sickly,  pee¬ 
vish  baby  bears  a 
cross.  It  rests  with 
every  woman  to  de¬ 
cide  for  herself  which 
kind  of  a  mother  she 
will  be. 

The  woman  who 
takes  the  right 
care  of  herself 
during  the  months 
preceding  ma¬ 
ternity  may  rest 
content  in  the  as¬ 
surance  that  her 
baby  will  be  a 
strong,  healthy, 
happy  one.  The 
woman  who  suf¬ 
fers  from  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  feminine 
organism  during  this  critical  period,  and 
fails  to  resort  to  the  right  remedy,  is  pretty 
sure  to  have  a  puny,  peevish,  sickly  baby, 
born  into  the  world  with  the  seeds  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  disease  already  implanted  in  its 
little  body.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  is  the  best  of  all  medicines  for 
prospective  mothers.  It  imparts  health, 
strength,  vigor,  and  elasticity  to  the  deli¬ 
cate  and  important  organs  that  bear  the 
brunt  of  motherhood.  It  prepares  a  wo¬ 
man  for  the  time  of  trial  and  danger.  It 
strengthens  and  invigorates,  and  insures  the 

Eerfect  well-being  and  absolute  health  of 
oth  mother  and  child.  It  does  away  with 
the  squeamishness  of  the  interesting  pe¬ 
riod.  It  makes  sure  an  ample  supply  of 
nourishment  for  the  little  new-comer.  It 
tntKe^v'tns  weak,  sickly,  nervous  and  de¬ 
spondent  invalids  into  healthy,  happy 
wives  and  mothers.  Thousands  of  homes 
to  which  babies  once  came  stay  but  for  a 
brief  day  and  then  die,  now  bless  this  won¬ 
derful  medicine  for  the  gift  of  happy, 
healthful  babies. 

The  dealer  who  tries  to  persuade  you  to 
take  some  other  medicine,  than  that  you 
ask  for  insults  your  intelligence. 

*’  The  best  doctors  in  Kansas  City  told  me  that 
unless  I  went  to  the  hospital  and  had  an  opera¬ 
tion  performed  I  could  not  live,”  writes  Miss 
Brooliie  Galloway,  ot  Wilder,  Johnson  Co., 
Kans.  ‘‘I  had  ulceration  and  weakness,  and 
each  month  I  would  get  down  in  bed  and  suffer 
severely  for  twenty-four  hours.  Four  bottles  of 
your  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  cured  me.” 

F or  constipation — Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets. 


THE  NEW  FROST-PROOF  PEACH, 

IRON  MOUNTAIN ,v>Im 

PEACH.  PEAR,  PLUM.  APPLE  Tiees.  New  Fruits 
and  Berries — Specialties.  Lowest  prices.  Catalogue 
Free-  J.  H.  LIN  DSL  BY,  White  House,  N.  J. 


WANTFfl-Situation  as  tiardeneri  well  UP  in 
II  HI"  I  LU  Greenhouse  and  Outside  work;  {long 
American  experience.  Married,  two  children.  Best 
of  testimonials.  ATTWOOD,  2H  West  116th  Street, 
New  York  City 


UCEDIICDC9  Patent  LEVEL-TREAD 

HtCUNtfid  HORSE- POWER 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR 
Forl.,2  and  3  Horses. 


LITTLE  GlAh  I  ThreshingMachine.4 

Threshes  Oral  n,Kico,Flax,Mil  let  and  Grass  Seed. Fully 
warranted.  Feed  A  Ensilage  Cutters, Feed  Grinders, Ac. 

HEKlt.NEU  A  SONS,  LANSDALE,  I*A.,  U.  S.  A. 


UflDCE  DMIfEDC  thrashers 
nUndC  rUIvCnO;  and  cleaners 


One &  two-horse Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTCRC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  VU  I  I  LllO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 


FRONTIER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Stationary  and  portable. 

1  to  100  Horse  Power. 

No  Boiler,  Steam,  Coal  or  Engineer. 
Instantly  started  and  slopped; 
absolutely  safe. 

New  Process  Feed  Mills 

for  Farmers  and  Millers. 

Send  for  Circular. 

THE  YAKYAN  COMPANY, 
41  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  |F  Send  for  circulars, 

P  It.  SPERRY  &.  Co.,  Batavia,  1U. 


Env  Tnrriar  Dime  for  sale  cheap,  from  prizc- 
rUA  IBIlier  rU|JS  winning  stock.  Send  Tor 
pedigree,  photograph  and  price. 

FERNDALE  KENNELS,  New  Waterford.  Ohio. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities. 

Price  alone 


Pou ltry  Keeper . *0.50 

Inter-State  Poultryraan . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

Thk  Rural  New-Yorker .  1.00 


Total .  . $3.00 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  $1.65. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

is  the  great  Republican  National  Weekly. 
We  send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  one  year,  for  $1.30. 

THE  RURAL  NKW-YORKKR.  New  York. 


Make  an  Early  Season 


_onr  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN 

orexi 


ROUND  XI 


hr  using  o  _  _ 

TILE.  E  very  nmn  of  experience  knows  that 
land  that  is  tile  drained  nmy  bo  worked  weeks 
in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained.  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 

fewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick.  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
ops.  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.  Write  for  wh»t 
youwoct.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
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[LIVE  STOCK! 

AND  DAIRY . 


HOW  TO  MARK  HOGS. 


We  raise  about  150  hogs  yearly,  and  as  they  are 
all  of  very  much  the  same  type,  we  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  track  of  their  parentage ;  con¬ 
sequently  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  results  from 
individual  sows.  Cau  we  buy  a  series  of  metal 
ear-tags,  each  marked  with  a  different  number? 
Could  we  make  them  ourselves;  if  so,  what  metal 
should  be  used,  and  what  acid  for  writing  the 
numbers,  so  that  they  cannot  wear  out  ?  Is  any 
special  machine  necessary  to  pul  in  the  tags? 
I  thought  of  using  tags  similar  to  those  one  gets 
in  the  ears  of  registered  pigs.  M.  b. 

Ilazelmere,  B.  C. 

I  infer  from  this  letter  that  the  hogs 
arc  grown  for  feeders,  and  not  as  breed¬ 
ing-  stock.  If  tags  are  used  for  markers, 
I  would  get  them  already  made  and 
numbered,  as  the  manufacturers  will  do 
for  their  patrons  They  are  made  so  that 
they  cau  be  set  in  the  ear  very  much  as 
a  button  is  set  in  a  pair  of  overalls. 
Numerous  makes  are  advertised  in  the 
swine  journals  and  stock  papers. 

But  why  go  to  this  trouble  in  the  mat¬ 
ter?  I  would  avoid  it  in  this  way  :  If 
two  litters  are  grown  each  3  ear,  I  would 
select  12  to  15  of  the  best  young  sows 
out  of  a  Spring  or  Fall  farrowing.  Buy 
a  purebred  boar,  and  use  the  sows  and 
boar  till  five  or  six  years  old  ;  then 
make  another  selection,  aud  buy  another 
boar.  With  this  number  of  sows,  he 
can,  without  great  trouble,  keep  them 
separate  till  the  pigs  are  weaned,  and 
by  that  time  can  tell  whether  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  any  sow  is  objectionable,  and  dis¬ 
card  her.  By  this  plan,  he  can  soou  have 
a  herd  of  sows  that  will  produce  an  even 
lot  of  feeders,  lie  will  find  the  bar-tag¬ 
ging  business  a  tedious  and  annoying 
matter.  , 

In  growing  a  lot  of  hogs,  it  comes 
plainly  to  the  front  that  so  many  things 
influence  their  growth  after  they  leave 
the  sow  that  very  often  it  would  be  a 
serious  error  to  condemn  the  sow  be¬ 
cause  her  pigs  have  not  fattened  just 
right.  If  only  one  litter  is  grown  a  year, 
the  number  of  sows  would  have  to  be 
doubled.  If  the  hogs  are  so  nearly  of  a 
type,  this  is  good  evidence — or  would  be 
here — that  they  are  well  bred.  This 
being  true,  he  will  find  little  trouble  in 
adopting  this  plan.  There  are  objections 
to  it,  but  the  advantages  are  many  more 
in  its  favor,  hence  1  have  followed  it  fox- 
many  years.  jonx  m.  jamison. 

Ohio. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  HORSES. 

A  SK  W  IX  K  M  A  X  1)  F  O  K  T  II  K  SI  . 

For  the  last  three  years,  when  1  c- 
turing  on  horses,  1  have  advised  my 
students  to  enter  into  horse  breeding 
immediately,  as  there  would  likely  be  a 
good  demand  for  horses  before  they 
could  be  raised,  broken,  and  had  acquired 
enough  age  to  be  ready  for  the  city  mar¬ 
ket.  Already,  good  horses  in  central 
New'  York  ai-e  bringing  good  prices,  not 
quite  as  much  as  they  did  15  years  ago, 
but  enough  to  leave  a  nice  profit  for  the 
breeder.  Before  a  horse  can  now  be 
raised  to  six  years  of  age,  nearly  one- 
lialf  of  all  the  horses  in  New  York  will 
have  passed  aw-ay  or  be  largely  inca¬ 
pacitated  for  the  better  classes  of  work. 

The  horses  bred  here  at  the  University 
have  usually  sold  for  $300  a  pair  when 
they  w'ere  fx-om  five  to  eight  3’pars  of  age. 
Our  practice  is  to  sell  the  least  desirable 
ones,  or  those  which  ai-e  near  the  time 
when  they  w-ill  begin  to  decline  in  value, 
and  fill  their  places  with  young  horses 
or  colts.  On  the  farm,  the  work  is  not 
continuous.  There  are  many  days,  and 
even  weeks,  when  the  horses  can  stand 
in  the  stable  or  be  in  the  pastures.  This 
leaves  the  colt  which  has  done  a  hard 
Spring’s  work  to  recuperate,  whereas  if 
he  w-ere  on  the  dray  wagon  or  at  hard 
work  in  the  town,  there  w-ould  be  no  let 
up.  Horses  four  or  five  3'ears  of  age  are 
not  so  well  adapted  to  the  severe  work 
of  the  cities  as  are  those  from  six  to 
eight  years  of  age. 


Select  roomy,  good-sized,  native  mares 
which  have  a  dash  of  warm  blood  in  their 
veins.  They  should  not  be  coarse,  and 
the  general  formation  should  approxi¬ 
mate  the  form  of  a  good  daitw  cow  ;  a 
thin,  rather  long  neck  and  a  broad, 
ample  pelvis.  The  sire,  in  most  cases, 
should  be  a  compact,  moderate-sized, 
active,  full-blood  draught  animal.  If  all 
go  well,  we  shall  get  a  horse  of  from 
1,300  to  1,100  pounds,  compact,  well 
made,  with  plenty  of  energy,  good  feet 
and  of  good  fair  st3'le.  We  have  six  such 
horses  on  the  University  Farm. 

Or  the  darn  may  be  of  mixed  blood 
with  rather  more  hot  blood  than  in  the 
former  case,  a  little  taller  and  somewhat 
rangey.  This  bred  to  the  Coach  or 
Hackney  horse,  of  large  size,  should  be 
successful.  The  three  styles  or  varieties 
of  horses  enumerated  are  the  only  ones 
that  the  farmer  should  think  of  raising. 
Bet  the  wealtli3'  men  and  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  the  business  raise  the 
trotters,  and  for  that  matter,  train  them, 
too.  All  of  the  colts  of  the  above  varie¬ 
ties  will  be  useful  on  the  farm  in  many 
ways,  and  may  be  made  to  earn  then- 
own  living  from  the  time  they  are  three 
to  s*ix  years  of  age,  when  the3'  are  read  3’ 
for  the  city.  No  geldings  should  be  kept 
on  the  farm.  Selected  bi-ood  mares 
should  form  the  entire  work  stock  of  the 
farm  with,  possibly,  a  single  exception 
of  a  good  family  or  driving  horse  which 
should  not  be  used  in  the  horse  dairy. 
No  more  cheap  mustangs  or  coarse,  soft, 
corn-fattened  horses  from  the  West  are 
wanted  in  the  East,  [prof  ]  1.  p.  Roberts. 


BOUNTY  FOR  SLAUGHTERED  HOL¬ 
STEIN  CALVES. 

Several  readers  have  asked  about  a 
rule  adopted  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  several  years  ago,  which  x*e- 
quired  a  bounty  to  be  paid  for  young 
bull  calves  which  were  slaughtered  or 
castx-atcd.  Mr.  S  Hoxie,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  advanced  registry  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  sends  us  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

The  rule  to  pay  bounties  for  bull 
calves,  slaughtered  or  castrated  between 
5  and  50  days  old,  was  adopted  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
in  1880,  and  continued  in  force  four 
years.  The  number  of  bounties  paid 
was  4,558.  The  leading  breeders  took 
vei’3'  little  advantage  of  it.  It  was  popu¬ 
lar  with  a  class  whose  primai-y  business 
was  dairying,  who  never  advertised,  and 
who,  after  supplying  their  neighbors 
with  bull  calves,  usually  vealed  or  cas¬ 
trated  the  remainder.  It  was  an  unwise 
ineasui-e,  resulting  in  depleting1  the 
treasui-y  of  the  Association,  and  thus 
crippling  it  in  a  very  important  period, 
and  no  doubt,  it  was  a  loss  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  interests  of  our  country. 

s.  noxiE. 


COB  MEAL  FOR  HOGS. 

Corn-and-cob  meal  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  used  as  a  stock  food,  not  only  in 
this  counti-y,  but  to  some  extent  in  the 
Old  World.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case 
where  it  was  reasonably  certain  that  the 
ground  cob  in  connection  with  meal 
worked  any  harm  to  the  animals  to  which 
it  was  fed.  In  view  of  the  successful 
use  of  this  food  so  generally,  I  think  all 
charges  that  it  is  dangerous  to  animals 
should  be  dismissed  as  unwortli3r  of  at¬ 
tention.  Of  course,  animals  grow  sick 
and  die  at  times  after  fating  corn-and- 
cob  meal,  the  same  as  the3r  do  after  eat¬ 
ing  oats,  corn,  barle3r,  and  other  feeding 
stuffs.  W.  A.  HENRY. 

I  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  in 
which  hogs  were  injured  by  feeding  them 
corn-and-cob  meal,  that  is  to  say,  the 
product  of  the  corn  and  the  cob  ground 
together.  There  are  but  two  ways  in 
which  it  would  seem  possible  to  efff  ct 
such  injui-y  ;  one  would  be  by  feeding 
the  product  in  a  form  so  coarse  that  the 
cob  portion  would  be  harmful  to  diges¬ 
tion.  The  other  way  would  be  by  feed¬ 
ing  excessive  quantities,  when  the  re¬ 
sults  would  be  the  same  as  from  feeding 


corn  alone  in  excessive  quantities  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  w'ould  founder  the  pigs, 
more  especial^'  if  they  were  not  given 
sufficient  exercise.  But  the  corn-and- 
cob  meal  w-ould  be  less  liable  to  do  this 
than  the  corn  meal  alone. 

[PROF.]  THOS.  SHAW. 


Catarrh  is  disagreeable  and  dangerous,  but  it  can 
almost  always  be  cured  with  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 


For  sick  headache  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That’s  the  secret  of  the  5/.\  Bias  Girth  Horse 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias-  -that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can't  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn't 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn't  displace  it  if  be 
rolled  in  it. 

©  Bias  Girth 


Horse  Blankets  are  made  in  all  styles— to  fit  any 
horse — to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
5|A  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade¬ 
mark.  A  hook  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

W M.  AYKE8  A  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


YOUR 


WIFE 

and  family  may  drive  out  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  if  your  carriage  or  bug¬ 
gy  is  equipped  with  the  accident 
preventing,  life  preserving. 

AUTOMATIC 

GRIP  RECK  YOKE. 

j  No  matter  what  happens  to  the  traces, 
single-tree  or  double-tree,  the  tongue 
can’t  drop  and  turn  over  the  vehicle. 
The  It  I P”  simply  grips  and  holds  ’till  all  danger  Is 
P“*t-  ACENTS  MAKE  MONEY  rapidly  selling 
them,  for  everybody  buys  them  at  sight.  Plain  un- 
niekeled.  SI;  Nickeled  Loops  and  Acorn  Heads.  SI .50; 
Nickeled  Tips  and  Centers,  1.75;  Nickeled  Centers  and 
Tips  without  Yoke,  $1.25;  Centers  without  Yoke,  65  ots. 
Made  in  three  sizes,  to  tit  pole  tips  VA  to  1%.  Also  farm 
wagon  size  to  grip  pole  '214  to  3jk  in  size.  Send  to-day 
for  circularsand  special  confidential  terms  tougcuts. 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP  NECK  YOKE  CO., 

75  Harding  Street,  liidliiniipolls,  lnd. 

Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on 
116-page  11  last  rated  Catalog  of  Custom- 
Made  Oak  Leather  Ha  mews, so  Id  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  Wholesale  prices. 

100  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

We  manufacture  our  own  work  and 
-  can  save  you  money. 

KING  HARNESS  C0.t  82  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 
Microbes  are  responsible  fut 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAE  and 
FOOT  ROT. 


CbloroRaptboleum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

bo  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  and  brute, 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  citi st 
of  tho  U.  S.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  wilt 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid.  $1.30. 
Agency  is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars 
WEST  DISINFECTING  C0-,  212  E.  57tb  New  York 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Free.  Moore  Brothers,  Albauy,  X.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
aud  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

ItHINECLIXT,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANXOX.  SK)*  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Fa 


Will  be  registered  and  named  to  suit,  purchaser. 

A  I  P  P  Dill  I  PA!  C  solid  color,  except 

I  Ji  U  i  Ui  DULL  UnLl  tip  end  of  switch. 
Sire — Osprey  17395,  believed  to  be  the  best  represen¬ 
tative  of  old  St.  Holier  45.  Over  72  per  cent  of  his 
blood.  Dam— Nlobe  Marigold  108363,  Granddaughter 
of  World's  Fair  Champion  Sweepstakes  Cow  at 
World's  Fair.  C.  A.  8WKKT,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


^IiKNANGO  VALLEY  S  TOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
^  Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet Sheep;  Poland-China.  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  aud  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  $1;  best 
in  the  world;  bags  free. 


WANTFIl — 0ne-year  oUl  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
si  nil  I  LU  of  a  good  butter  strain  at  farmer’s 
price.  Address  Lock  Box  245.  Dover,  Del. 


Jno.  I.  Gordon,  Mercer,  Pa.,^dssells 
Hampshire  Downs, 

Polled  Durhams, 

All  stock  registered  or  eligible. 


FOUL  SAIiE. 

WA-WA-NliND  REG.  SHROPSHJRES. 

Bargains  in  Canada-Bred  Rams:  also  good  yearlings, 
Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Supt.,  Lewiston,  X.  Y. 


SHEEP 


sexes. 


National  Delaine  and  Dickinson 
Merinos  of  the  highest  type  Both 
GKO.  WADDKLL,  ltix  Mills,  Musk. Co..  O. 


prices.  Hamilton 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whitts.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
Co..  Cochranvllle.  Chester  Co., Pa 


PURE  P0L4HD-CHINAS  grafts?: 

quicker  than  others;  low  priced  enough  to  be  in  reach 
of  all.  F.  H.  GATKS  &  SONS  Chittenango  X.  Y. 


ST  r\v>  Q?  I  ^~Se,ected  Cheshire  Boars, 
I  UI  C« CS  I  viz  ready  tor  service.  88.  Write. 
LKSTKR  M.  LOVELIES.  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

_ i _ 

Maple  Farm  Duck  Yards. 

Our  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  stand  unrivaled  for 
size  and  symmetry.  2,5tk)  birds  selected  with  care  for 
breeding  purposes,  order  early.  Bags  in  season. 
My  book,  “Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture,” 
free,  with  each  order.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

JAMKS  RANKIN.  South  Easton,  Mass. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  l’OULT KY  LINK,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock.  Brooders  ♦ 

♦  —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— it’s  free  for  ♦ 

♦  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  + 

♦  .Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ^ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


GRANULATED  BONE  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells.  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  Oist. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK.  PA. 


DESTROY  MITES 


OR  SPIDER  LICE 

in  your  bcunerics 

with  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL  sample,  will  kill  amilliou,  XOc.  postpaid. 
Book  on  Poultry  keeping  FBEK  with  every  order. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Trade 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
FlemingBros., chemists, Un-  > 
iou  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  tho  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price,  1 
$2.oo.  Valuable  information  I 
and  full  particulars  Fll  F.E. 


WEAR 


as  yon 

_ _ did  last 

an  incubator  and  then  not  do  it. 
Nothing  like  starting  right. 
If  you  want  to  start  right 
and  stay  right  buy  the 

Reliable  Incubator. 

Made  so  the  veriest  novice  can’t  fail 
with  it.  Light  the  lamp,  the  Ibdinblo 
does  the  rest.  We  send  a  2*24  page 
hook  for  10c  in  stamps  that  tells  all 
it  ami  the  Bella blr  Poultry  Farm. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  16!,  Quincy,  111. 


HOW  MANY  EGGS 

do  you  get?  No  matter,  you  will  get  twice  as  many  if  you  feed  the  hens  Green  Cut  Bone.  It 
double*  tbe  etcjc  product  in  every  instance.  It  make*  liens  lav  in  cold  weather 

w  hen  eggs  are  worth  the  most  money.  It  makes  early  and  long  layers  of  the  pullets. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

“beat  all.”  They  make  the  hen  business  sure  and  profitable.  Mann’sClover 
Cutter^nunlu  entirely  of  iron  and  steel.  Mann’s  Swinging  Feed  Tray 
beats  the  hen  that  wants  to  scratch  or  roost  in  the  trough— prevents  waste.  Mann’s 
Dranite  Crystal  Crit  Is  all  Crit  nodiifv  Cash  or  installments.  Illustrated 

•atalogue  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  15,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


*  WWvV  WWv  V  l« ••  WWW  wwwwwm 


All  Drivers  and  Horsemen  »  . 

realize  that  nothing  else  so  quicklv  relieves  sore 
tendons,  will  cure  an  enlargement  by  absorption, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  fire  or  blister,  or  will 
kill  a  spavin,  curb  or  splint  as 

SLOAN’S  LINIMENT 

This  famous  remedy  will  put  a  horse  in  con¬ 
dition  quicker*  titan  anything  else.  It  is 
scientifically  prepared  and  accomplishes  its 
wonderful  mission  by  its  rare  penetrating 

properties.  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  generally, 

50c.  aud  $  | .  00  a  bottle. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S  .A. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

Mare  Rubs  Mane  and  Tail. 

I  have  a  mare  colt,  four  years  olil,  that  rubs 
the  roots  of  her  tail,  and  her  neck  so  that  she  is 
sroiling  her  mane.  What  is  the  matter,  and  what 
can  I  do  for  her  ?  8.  w.  c. 

Minnesota. 

The  itching  of  the  mane  and  tail,  that  induces 
the  rubbing,  is  due  to  a  scurfy  condition  of  the 
skin.  Wash  the  roots  of  theViane  and  tail  with 
warm  Castile  soapsuds,  using  a  stiff  brush,  if 
necessary,  to  remove  the  scurf  or  dandruff.  Then 
when  well  dried,  rub  thoroughly  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  lotion:  Sulphur,  two  ounces;  oil  of  tar,  one 
ounce;  linseed  oil,  eight  ounces;  mix.  Repeat 
the  washing  and  application  of  the  lotion  once  a 
week  until  relieved.  If  there  belittle  or  no  im¬ 
provement  after  two  or  three  dressings,  give  a 
course,  of  arsenic  internally— -one  tablespoonful 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  once  daily  on  feed 
for  three  days,  after  which  increase  the  dose  to 
two  tablespooufuis  and  continue  for  three  or  four 
weeks  if  necessary.  A  light,  laxative  di^t  will 
aid  in  relieving  the  condition. 

Difficult  Breathing  or  Roaring  in  a  Horse. 

I  have  a  fine  gray  mare,  five  years  old,  which 
had  a  bad  case  of  distemper  one  year  ago.  Ever 
since,  she  gets  her  breath  hard  when  working  or 
when  ridden.  She  also  makes  a  gurgling  noise 
after  drinking.  What  remedy  would  you  advise  ? 

Tennessee.  w.  n.  m.  c. 

The  difficult  breathing  may  be  due  to  enlarged 
lymphatic  glands,  resulting  from  the  distemper; 
or  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
which  constitutes  a  chronic  “roarer”.  Iu  the 
latter  case,  the  sound  should  be  made  only  when 
the  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  and  not  heard 
when  the  air  is  expelled.  I  would  advise  a  course 
of  iodide  of  potash.  Dissolve  four  ounces  of  the 
iodide  in  one  quart  of  soft  water,  and  give  four 
tablespoonfuls  in  the  feed  night  and  morning 
until  used.  Rub  the  throat  daily  from  ear  to  ear 
with  the  following  liniment:  Compound  tincture 
of  iodine,  four  ounces;  soap  liniment,  eight 
ounces;  mix.  If  the  treatment  afford  any  relief, 
repeat  the  course  after  an  interval  of  a  week. 
Otherwise,  take  the  horse  to  a  qualified  veterin¬ 
arian  for  a  personal  examination  and  treatment. 

Abnormal  Retention  of  Fetus  or  Extra-Uterine 
Pregnancy. 

My  three-year-old  heifer  was  served  July  12, 
18!>7.  She  appeared  all  right  but  failed  to  deliver 
her  calf  at  the  proper  time.  She  made  a  moder¬ 
ate  udder  at  the  proper  time,  but  we  noticed  no 
sigu3  of  pains  and  supposed  that  she  was  only 
running  over  the  time  until  she  had  been  so  long 
ttiat  we  thought  that  she  must  have  been  served 
again  in  the  pasture  after  July  12.  We  did  not 
start  her  milk  and  turned  her  off  to  pasture  about 
August  1.  Since  then,  she  has  been  making  more 
udder,  and  at  the  present  time,  has  considerable 
of  both  milk  and  colostrum  judging  from  a  little 
milked  out.  She  is  in  fairly  good  flesh  consider¬ 
ing  that  it  is  fly  time,  and  she  has  been  eating 
more  or  less  cider  apples  which  abound  in  the 
pasture.  Can  anything  be  done  for  her  ?  Should 
she  be  milked  or  not?  I  think  she  has  not  been 
in  heat  or  shown  any  sign  of  being.  Can  she  be 
fattened  for  beef  if  nothing  else  can  be  done  to 
save  her  for  a  milch  cow,  and  if  so,  would  the 
beef  be  wholesome  ?  F.  a.  i*. 

Massachusetts. 

If  you  are  correct  as  to  the  date  of  service,  this 
is  either  a  case  of  abnormal  retention  of  the 
fetus,  or  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  in  which 
the  impregnated  ovum  failed  to  reach  the  uterus, 
but  developed  outside,  commonly  by  escaping 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  case  of  the  cow. 
Iu  either  case  the  fetus  must  be  dead.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  in  cows  and  ewes, 
the  fetus  being  retained  for  a  year  or  two,  or 
even  longer  after  the  normal  period  for  parturi¬ 
tion.  Only  a  personal  examination  by  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinarian  can  determine  whether  it 
would  now  be  practicable  to  attempt  to  remove 
the  fetus.  Otherwise  I  can  only  advise  fitting  the 
cow  for  beef.  She  will  be  suitable  for  beef  if  she 
will  fatten  so  as  to  be  in  condition. 

Quarter-Crack  in  a  Horse ;  Hair  Stimulant 
for  the  Tail. 

1.  How  can  I  heal  up  a  quarter-crack  on  a 
horse’s  foot,  and  how  increase  the  thickness  of 
the  shell  ?  2.  Is  there  any  preparation  that  can 
be  applied  to  a  horse’s  tail  that  will  increase  the 
growth  of  hair  ?  b.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

i.  First  apply  a  bar-shoe,  cutting  away  that 
quarter  so  as  to  relieve  it  of  all  pressure.  Then 
the  edges  of  the  crack  should  be  firmly  clamped  or 
fastened  together  to  prevent  movement.  The  wire 
clamps  used  by  veterinarians,  that  are  applied 
with  special  piucers,  are  the  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  But  if  there  is  no  available  veterinary 
surgeon  having  the  clamp,  the  blacksmith  may 
clinch  the  edges  of  the  crack  together  with  long, 
slender  horse-shoe  nails.  After  securing  the 
crack,  fire  or  blister  the  coronet  above  the 
crack,  and  repeat  at  intervals  of  three  cr  four 
weeks.  If  the  crack  extends  to  the  coronet,  the 
horse  should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  or  until  the  hoof  lias  made  an  unbroken 
growth  of  at  least  one  half  inch.  Then  make  a 
cross-cut  of  an  inch  iu  length  just  above  the 
upper  cud  of  the  crack,  and  extending  to  the 
quick.  This  cross-cut  may  be  deepened  as  the 
wall  grows  down.  After  a  good  cross-cut  lias 
been  secured  that  will  prevent  the  crack  extend¬ 
ing  farther  upward,  the  animal  may  be  care¬ 
fully  worked  while  the  crack  is  growing  off,  re¬ 


quiring  10  to  1-1  months.  Very  little  can  be  done 
to  increase  the  natural  thickness  of  the  hoof- 
wall,  which  varies  greatly  in  different  horses. 
Au  occasional  blister  to  the  coronet,  together 
witli  the  application  to  the  part  of  anointment 
of  equal  parts  of  pine  tar  and  vaseline,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  growth  and  toughen  the  horn  of  the 
wall. 

2.  There  is  nothing  that  will  increase  the 
natural  growth  of  hair  on  the  tail  or  the  mane  of 
a  horse.  If  the  hair  has  been  thinned  by  disease 
or  want  of  proper  care,  the  following  hair  stimu¬ 
lant,  applied  once  a  week  and  rubbed  well  into 
the  skin,  may  prove  beneficial :  Castor  oil  and 
alcohol,  of  each  four  ounces;  tincture  of  canthar- 
ides,  four  drams;  mix.  If  the  skin  of  the  tail  is 
setirfy,  see  answer  to  S.  W.  C. 


SELLING  ARMY  HORSES. 

Uncle  Sam  now  finds  himself  with  a 
lot  of  horses  on  hand  for  which  he  has 
no  use.  On  Tuesday  the  horses  used  by 
the  regiment  popularly  known  as  the 
Rough  Riders  were  offered  at  auction 
in  a  sales  stables  in  East  24th  Street. 
They  had  just  been  brought  in  from 
Montauk.  Most  of  them  looked  as  starved 
as  the  soldiers  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  see  lately  ;  their  coats  were  rough 
and  dirty,  but  they  seemed  full  of  life. 
There  were  upwards  of  1,000  of  them, 
and  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  they 
went  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  minute. 
The  crowd  of  buyers  seemed  to  include 
every  conceivable  class  who  could  use  a 
cheap  horse.  The  animals  were  mostly 
small,  apparently  Texas  ponies.  Most 
of  them  sold  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20. 
The  bids  started  low,  generally  $5.  The 
lowest  price  was  $9,  one  fair-sized  horse 
in  tolerable  condition  sold  for  $42,  and 
one,  an  exception,  brought  $77.  They 
were  too  light  to  be  of  much  value  for 
farm  work,  and  the  probability  is  that 
they  are  unbroken  for  anything  but  rid¬ 
ing.  But  they  were  cheap.  The  sale 
lasted  two  or  three  days.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  would  never  buy  a  horse  in  such 
condition  as  were  most  of  these. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  smallest  calf  on  record  is  said  to  be  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  auimal  which  weighed  only  16  pounds  at 
birth,  and  looked  more  like  a  cat  than  a  calf. 

It  is  said  that  a  farmer  in  Richmond,  Va  ,  has 
trained  a  terrier  dog  to  take  worms  from  tobacco 
plants  in  his  field.  This  dog  is  said  to  work  as 
well  as  a  human  laborer,  at  this  work. 

A  farmer  in  Indiana  has  been  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  torturing  rats.  This  man,  it  issaid) 
caught  rats  in  an  open  trap,  and  then  stuffed  the 
trap  with  paper,  and  set  fire  to  it.  He  is  said  to 
have  hired  a  lawyer,  and  will  carry  the  case  to 
the  highest  court. 

A  Texas  game  cock  was  recently  sold  for  11,000 
after  winning  his  twenty-seventh  victory  in  the 
pit.  The  understanding  was  that  this  bird  was 
not  to  be  fought  again,  but  was  to  be  used  en¬ 
tirely  for  breeding  purposes.  It  is  a  singular 
commentary  upon  human  nature,  when  a  rooster 
brings  20  times  as  much  as  a  good,  serviceable 
milch  cow. 

Prof.  C.  II.  Eckels,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  reports  a  new  method  for  transporting 
milk,  adopted  by  the  Danish  Dairy  Company. 
This  company  does  business  about  100  miles  from 
Copenhagen.  From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  whole  amount  of  milk  is  frozen  artificially  in 
cakes,  and  placed  iu  60-gallou  cans.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  these  cans  are  filled  with  fresh  milk, 
closed  air  tight,  and  then  sent  to  Copenhagen.  It 
is  said  that  they  can  be  kept  in  this  way  for 
several  weeks,  being  opened  when  wanted.  When 
it  is  desired  to  use  the  milk,  the  contents  of  the 
cau  are  thawed  by  placing  hot  water  around  the 
cans. 

The  presence  of  numerous  skunks  in  a  small 
suburban  town  led  the  authorities  to  decide 
that  the  local  dog-catcher  must  also  round  up 
these  undesired  guests.  He  objected,  on  the 
ground  that  he  possesses  only  one  suit  of  clothes, 
which  would  be  unfit  for  further  service  after  an 
encounter  with  the  indignant  Mephitis.  As  the 
usages  of  New  Jersey  would  not  permit  the  dog- 
catcher  to  pursue  his  vocations  in  the  birthday 
suit  affected  by  our  army  in  the  Philippines,  the 
town  authorities  must  either  present  him  with  a 
secondary  suit,  or  accept  his  resignation,  and 
the  wandering  Mephitis  still  pursues  his  noctur¬ 
nal  rambles  unmolested. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Ohio  Station  conduct  retail  milk  trades.  At  New 
Brunswick,  there  is  a  fine  herd  of  dairy  cows, 
and  the  milk  is  handled  and  sold  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  From  the  planting  of  the  fodder  crops  to 
the  selling  of  the  milk,  hundreds  of  interesting 
questions  are  met,  and  the  scientists  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  study  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  students 
and  farmers.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  practical 
way  of  conducting  an  actual  business  at  an  ex¬ 
periment  station  is  a  first-rate  thing.  No  doubt 
other  stations  are  doing  the  same  thing.  We  re¬ 
gard  it  as  an  excellent  way  to  conduct  scientific 
experiments  that  are  based  on  practical  business 
methods. 


The  Holstein  Bull  Ckoi».— The  bounty  formerly 
offered  by  our  Association  for  slaughter  or  cas¬ 
tration  of  bulls  uuder  a  certain  age,  was,  in  our 
observation,  quite  popular,  and  many  breeders 
used  it  to  some  extent,  so  that  the  payment  of  the 
bounties  became  quite  a  drain  upon  the  treasury 
of  the  Association.  We  think  the  motive  that 
prompted  this  step  was  to  curtail  the  bull  crop, 
and  to  do  away  with  a  number  of  the  lower  grade 
bull  calves  of  the  breed,  and  we  believe  it  was 
conducive  of  good  results  in  this  way.  We  are 
sure  many  bull  calves  were  vealed  or  castrated 
for  steers,  that  as  breeders  would  have  done  the 
breed  more  harm  than  good.  oillett  &  son. 

Rosendale,  Wis. 

Feeuins  Young  Pullets.— If  the  pullets  are 
Leghorns,  and  they  are  confined  in  yards,  a  sim¬ 
ple  ration  like  the  following  should  give  good 
results:  A  mash  composed  of  two  parts  bran, 
one  part  corn  meal,  and  one  part  ground  oats, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  mixed  with  skim-milk  or 
water,  preferably  skim-milk,  into  a  crumbly 
mess;  they  should  have  as  much  of  this  as  they 
will  eat  clean  in  the  morning  before  they  have 
eaten  anything  else.  One  hundred  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  five  or  six  months  old  would,  probably,  eat 
five  or  six  pounds  of  this  mash  a  day,  but  the 
feeder  would  have  to  use  his  own  judgment,  in¬ 
creasing  or  decreasing  the  amouut  as  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  the  fowls  seemed  to  demand  it.  The  rest 
of  the  day,  I  would  keep  them  busy  scratching 
for  wheat  by  scattering  a  few  grains  in  a  litter 
of  straw  iu  the  forenoon,  and  about  4  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  give  them  all  they  will  eat  clean  before 
roosting  time.  Every  other  day,  feed  them  cut 
bone  and  lean  meat,  or  butchers’  scraps,  giving 
them  as  much  of  that  as  they  will  eat  clean.  Keep 
green  food  before  them  all  the  time;  the  best 
way,  probably,  to  furnish  this  is  to  hang  up  a 
cabbage  in  the  pen.  Give  them  all  the  skim-milk 
they  will  drink,  and  pure  water.  Keep  them  free 
from  insects,  do  not  crowd  them,  take  the  males 
from  them,  give  them  warm,  dry  quarters,  and 
they  ought  to  lay  eggs.  j.  drtden. 

Utah. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  !#  19.5)5. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  III.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  $19.95  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high, 
fitted  with  24  and  30-incli  wheels  with  4-iuch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  throughout, 
and  really  cost  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
Dew  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


i 


“ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


I)  e  la  va  1  Alp  Ii  a 
“  Baby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators”  were  first,  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  They  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  in¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  aut  liorities. More  than 
125,000  in  use.  .Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes — $50  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system, 
and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  imi¬ 
tating  separator. 


Send  for  new  Cata 
logue  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1898. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  GO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDER8  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

ANl)  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Rank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  ami  adjacent  towns- 


We  are  the  largest  I 

manufacturers  of..  ^  ICC  I 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  M*ial  Wheel  Co  ,  Havana,  III. 


GOOD  WHEELS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

$6.50  -  -  Hu 4  lift'd Y  )  < 

6.85  -  -  Huy.  ICAIUIUGK  (  or 

9.20  llujsl  Milk,  Hill  or  Light  C  £ 
•  I), ‘livery  W.tgon  '  37 

Hubs  handed.  Steel  tire  on.  Customers 
pleased  and  orders  duplicated.  Cheaper 
to  get  new  wheels  than  repair  old.  Can 
furnish  new  axles  and  set  boxes.  Semi 
for  price  list  and  direction  for  measur¬ 
ing.  We  know  we  can  satisfy  you. 
Wilmington  Wheel  to.,  -  IVfiuiingtun,  l)el. 


Are  You  Satisfied 


with  the  returns  from 
your  cows?  No?  Then 
why  don't  you  make 
them  do  better?  You 
can  increase  the  yield 
of  butter  fully  25  per 
cent  by  use  of  this 
SAFETY  HAND  SEP¬ 
ARATOR.  The  butter 
will  also  bring  a  better 
price  because  the  sep¬ 
arator  will  greatly  im¬ 
prove  its  quality. 
Anybody  can  run  it. 

No  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  or  experience 
is  necessary. 


Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES , 

West  Chester,  Pa 


CharterGas  KngineCo.,  Box  26, Sterling,  ill. 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 

For  licks, 
Hoc,  .cub. 
foot  rot 
lad  .11  form* 
of  SKIN 
DISEASES  this 
||  A I  I  DIPPING 
HALL  TANK 

will  bo  found  the  best  and 
the  most  convenient.  Made  of  best 
_  galvanized  steel  it  is  strong  and  durable. 

Will  not  leak,  rust  or  rot.  You  just  buy  onre;  they  last. 

Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  free. 

HALL  STEEL  TAN  a  CO.,  63  -N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  ills’ 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
Jry  bones,  shells,  &c..  for  feeding 
chickens,  Ac.  'Three  s’zes,  weight 
.’U.  34  and  62  lbs.  'The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest,  mill  made.  If  your 
lealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  address 

THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Newton’s  pAW  rT  I  If 
Improved^"”  1  Lej 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  III.  Catalogue  Free 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine, 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 


The  Improved  U.  S,  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  supeiyor  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

The  only  way  to  get  a  hen  out  of  a 
garden,  is  to  go  slow  but  shoo’er. — Credit 
Lost. 

“  Dickie,  how  did  you  happen  to  eat 
the  whole  pie?”  “Mamma,  I  played 
you  wuz  grandma,  an’  told  me  to  take  all 
I  wanted.” — Boston  Transcript. 

“Reputation  is  a  good  deal  like  a 
linen  suit.”  “How’s  that?”  “When 
you  undertake  to  wash  it,  it  always 
shrinks  the  wrong  way.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Irascible  Lieutenant  (down  engine 
room  tube):  “Is  there  a  blithering  idiot 
at  the  end  of  this  tube?”  Voice  from 
engine-room  :  “  Not  at  this  end,  sir  !” — 
London  Punch. 

Indignant  Woman:  “This  dog  I  bought 
of  you  came  near  eating  my  little  girl 
the  other  day.”  Dealer  :  “  Well,  you  said 
you  wanted  a  dog  that  was  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren,  didn’t  you?” — Household  Words. 

“  He,”  screamed  the  cross-roads  ora¬ 
tor,  “who  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow  must 
not  turn  back.”  “  What’s  he  to  do  when 
lie  gits  to  the  end  of  the  furrer  ?  ”  asked 
the  auditor  in  blue-green  overalls.” — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

“  So  they  sent  your  poem  back  ? 

“  Yes  ;  but  the  editor  gave  me  a  very 
favorable  criticism.”  “What  did  he 
say  ?  ”  “  He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that 

T  had  at  last  learned  to  write  only  on  one 
side  of  the  paper.” — Tit-Bits. 

“  I  am  of  the  opinion,”  remarked  the 
reader  of  the  daily  journals,  “  that  this 
lighting  around  Manila  is  nothing  more 
than  a  paper  affair.”  And  it  took  the 
stout  man  with  the  brown  moustache 
15  minutes  to  see  the  point. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

“Papa,”’  said  Tommy  T  red  way. 
“  Now,  Tommy,”  replied  Mr.  Tredway, 
“  I  shall  answer  only  one  more  question 
to-day.  So  be  careful  what  you  ask.” 
“  Yes,  papa.”  “  Well,  go  on.”  “  Why 
don't  they  bury  the  Dead  Sea  ?  ” — Har¬ 
per's  Bazar. 

“So  you  and  Dickey  have  been  playing 
soldier,  have  you,  Tommy  ?  I  hope  you 
didn’t  really  quarrel  with  each  other.” 
“  Quarrel  nothin'.  Dick  only  played 
soldier  about  three  minutes,  and  then  he 
said  he  was  goin’  to  be  a  Cuban  insur¬ 
gent,  and  he  stopped  and  went  to  eatin’.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

“Johnnie,”  said  his  father,  “I’m  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  you  have  dared  to 
dispute  with  your  mother.”  “  But  she 
was  wrong,  pa,”  replied  Johnnie.  “  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  said  the  old 
man.  “  You  might  just  as  well  profit  by 
my  experience  and  learn,  once  for  all, 
that  when  a  woman  says  a  thing  is  so,  it 
is  so,  whether  it  is  so  or  not.” — Tit-Bits. 

A  little  Somerville  girl  who  is  away 
for  the  Summer  is  afraid  of  the  dog  at 
the  house  where  she  is  visiting.  The 
other  day,  while  the  dog  was  lying  in 
the  front  hall,  she  astonished  the  people 
on  the  front  piazza  by  making  her  ap¬ 
pearance  through  the  door.  “  Why, 
how  did  you  venture  to  come  by  the 
dog  ?”  somebody  asked.  “  Oh,”  she  said, 
“I  waited  a  minute,  and  w7hile  he  was 
itching  his  leg  I  skan  out.” — Somerville 
Journal. 


BUY  "DIRECT  PROM  FACTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

W  a  tches, Clocks, Tea  CDCC 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  ■ 
with  $6.00,  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  16c.  and  get 
lb.  Best  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co.. 
31  &  33  Vesev  St..  N.  Y.,  Box  289. 


CUR  CD  South  Downs.  Oxfords,  Shropshires. 
Or*  SmC  i  Prize-winningstock;  yearlings&lambs 
pir»n  Chesters,  Polands,  Berkshires,  York- 
■  luo  shires,  all  ages.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  L  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa 


THE  CHEAPEST, MOST 
RAPID  AND  PERFECT 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

ON  EARTH 

Does  the  work  of  three  men.  A  lady 
can  use  it  with  perfect  ease.  Used 
as  one  would  a  scouring  broom.  Abso¬ 
lutely  destroys  the  roots  of  grass  and 
weeds.  Price,  $1.00  each.  Agents  write 
for  state  and  county  rights. 

LIGHTNING  HOE  CO.,  Box  303,  OCALA,  ELA. 


IfiOODP? 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
,  to  be  the  most ' 
i  powerful  and 
‘durable  made. 

I  We  have  every¬ 
thing  the  farmer  ( 
needs  in  this  line. 
Tower  cn 
Tanka  01  id 
Galvan -  'I  Bt  "  Pump t 
lied  Gutters,  Grit  cv  >rm, 

i  steel  Shelters,  <  m  t, 

£  I 

_ 

uable  points,  f)  -*-3 

Appleton  Mfg.  Oo§ 

[27  Fargo  St.  BATAVh cu 


DOWER  AND 


REMEMBER 


3C 

the  MAIN  quet-jn  is, 
How  can  I  utilize  my 
Corn  Fodder  to  the  best  advantage  ?  We  answer,  Cut  it  up 
on  a  TORNADO  Hay,  Straw,  Fodder  and  Ensilage  Cutter 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Sample  of  TORNADO’S  work  on 
both  Corn  Fodder  and  Hay. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  MASSILLON,  OHIO. 


ftBIlin  on  a  French 
UnlllU  Buhr  Stone 
VAIID  Mm-  Grinds 
lUUltear  corn— 

KTECn  any  grain 
rCEU  for  STOCK. 

Corn  Meal, 
ham,  '  Eye  and 
Buckwheat  Flour 
for  FAMILY. 

Easy  operated  and 
kept  in  order.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Book  on 
Mills  sent  free.  We  build  Flour  Mills, 
Koller  or  Buhr  System. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO. 
270  Day  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Silo  Machinery 


CUTTERS 


CO 


Horse  PowersoP.»Ln. 

Smalley  Goods  have  been 
made  for  41  years  in  the  same 
place  by  Smalley.  Think  of 
what  that  means  in  the  way  of 
weeding  out  everything  experi¬ 
mental ;  also  in  our  ability  to 
produce  the  very  best  machines 
at  a  minimum  cost.  We  don’t 
guess  at  it;  we  know  positively 
that  we  can  give  you  better  value 
in  a  Cutter,  Carrier,  or  Power 
for  operating  than  you  can  ob¬ 
tain  elsewhere.  Our  ’98  Silo 
Booklet  has  Ex-Gov.  Hoard’s 
latest  silo  views,  Ensilage  for 
the  Dairy  Cow,  mailed  free. 
Also  Catalogues.  If  you  are  an 
up-to-date  Dairy  or  Stock  rais¬ 
ing  farmer,  we  want  you  on  our 
correspondence  list.  We  believe 
we  can  do  you  good.  Don’t 
forget  to  mention  this  paper 
when  you  write. 

"SMAU.EY  GOODS"  SMALLEY  MFG.  CO., 
AGEf'CY  GOES  WITH  „  Sole  Makers, 
FIRST  ORDEB.  MANITOWOC.  WIS.  • 

GKO.  D.  HAKDKK.  GENERAL  EASTERN  AGENT, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


rj  I  HI  n  YOUR  CRAIN 

CKlniP,  AT  HOME 

and  save  the  toll.  You  have  the  horses,  we 
have  the  power  and  mill.  Over 

20,000  PEERLESS 

Mills  are  now  In  use. 
They  work  fast,  fine,  enxy. 
Make  family  meal  or  feed. 
Prices.  $15,  $18.  & $20.  AGENTS 
WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Write 
for  circulars  and  agency. 

STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  III. 


FEED  MILLS. 

(Sold  with  ob  without  Ei-kvator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING - 

Have  them  in  six  sizes— 2  to  25  horse  pow¬ 
er.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.N.  BOWSHERCO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Cob, 
and  Mil  kinds  of 
Small  Grain. 

Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  111  horse-power. 

Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

THOS.  ROBEBTS, 
Springfield,  -  Oliio. 
P.  O.  Box  92. 


CORN  PROF 

depend*  upon  utilizing  the 
entire  crop.  The 

ROSS 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY 

converts  the  whole  crop  into  ensilasre,  or 
the  fodder  into  a  fine  stock  food  that 
consumed  without  waste.  Get  full  value 
of  your  crop.  Get  our  catalogue  No. 

The  E.  W.  Rosa  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 


SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

the  corn  husk,  cob 
and  all,  and  grind  it  into 
meal.  Saves  time,  labor 
and  money.  For  steam 
power  jother  styles  for  horses. 
Our  prices  will  suit  you.  Write 
for  them  and  iree  catalogue. 

FOOS  MFG  CO  Springfield. 0. 


I  THE  BROOD  SOW! 

that  gets  plenty  of  fresh  succulent  food  never 
eatsherpigs.  Kootssupply  this  succulence  in 
the  best  obtainable  form.  The  best  way  to 
prepare  them  is  with  a 

|  Banner  Root  Cutter w  I 

Cuts  Faster  and  Faster  thun  any  other,  j 
Does  not  slice  or  cube  the  roots  but  leaves  ; 
them  in  fine  ribbons— can’t  choke  anything,  j 
Shakes  out  all  gravel  and  dirt  and  leaves  only  3 
the  clean  feed.  Four  sizes,  hand  and  power,  j 
Write  for  introduction  price. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  4.  SONS. 

17  Kiver  Street,  Ypslluntl,  Mich.  ' 


200  bu,  A  day; 

with  the  OTIS  BALL  BEARING  MILL.C 

Grinds  ear  corn  and  all  other  grain  liner 
or  coarse.  Grinds  faster  than  any  other/ 
mill  made,  because  the  burrs  are  25  in.  in  j 
.  diameter,  of  improved  shane  to  draw  the\ 
grain  down  into  them.  Made  of  the  flnestv 
composition  of  white  metal.  Pulls  easier/ 
because  it  runs  on  64  ball  bearings,  each  1  in./ 
in  diameter.  This  is  the  largest  mill  made  but/ 
?o nr  prices  are  low  because  wc  have  no  ajrentft.  Price,  sweepS 
imills,  $13*95  to  $18.50.  We  sell  the  No.  2  Otis  with  a  blna-\ 
\Ing  guarantee  to  grind  twice  as  much  as  most  others  and  more 
(than  any  other  sweep  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  or  any  construc-4 
rtion.  "f  R  Y  IT  and  if  It  don’t  do  as  we  say,  retnrnlt.  We) 
/also  have  49  kinds  of  Belt  and  Geared  Mill  for  horse  power,  engine} 
land  wind  mill,  anv  size  from  2  to  25  horse  power.  a 

SpOPM  CUPI  I  CpQ  18  kinds  and  sizes  for  hand  and/ 
ruunrc  OnCLLCnO  power.  Hand  shelter  90c. < 
v Shells  bu.  in  4  min.  Power  shelter  with  pulley,  $5.  Self  feed) 
bheller  shells  600  bu.  artsy.  SHREDDERS  AND  CUTTERS-) 
).i8  styles  and  sizes  for  hand  and  power.  WIND  MILLS— 8ft. \ 
Weel  mill,  $16.25.  Pumping  and  Power  Mills  8  to  16  feet.v 
)PnU/CDC  1-horse  tread,  $52.  2-horse  sweep  power,/ 
)L-V-  TTCTVO  $21.50.  4-horse  $29.50.  O-horse  $81./ 
/Tread  and  sweep  powers,  all  sizes.  We  can  furnish  you  the  best/ 
/grinding  mill,  corn  shelter,  wind  mill,  cutter,  shredder  or  power\ 
Jon  earth  because  our  line  represents  37  years’  experience.  Cheapest/ 
Sbecause  we  have  no  ii£critH.  Send  for  FREE  200-page/ 
^catalogue*  (Address  In  full.)  We  are  sure  to  save  you  money  / 

(MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  66  S.  Clinton  SI.  16  E.  Chicago,  Ill.) 


FOR 


QUICK  WORK 


as  well 
as  durability 
get  one  of  our 
wide  throat, 

NEW  TRA¬ 
VELING  FEED 
TABLE  large  capac’y 

OHIO 

ft£D  AND  ENSILACE 
CUTTERS  AND  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

They  will  cut  more  green  corn,  dry  corn  or  fodder, 
or  shred  more  fodder  than  any  similar  machine. 
Capacity  is  only  limited  by  ability  to  get  feed  to 
tlie  machine— a  positive  self-feeder. You  only  buy* 
once— they  last  a  lifetime.  All  about  themrn 
our  catalogue,  which,  with  “A  Book  On 
S  i  I  a  ge ,  ”  we  send  free  to  all  inquirers. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 
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Positively  the  : 
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est  grain 
drill  on  the 
market. 

Many  points 
of  superi¬ 
ority;  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
can  be  changed  while  in  ^ 
operation  without  the  use 
of  gear  wheels.  Fnlly  guaranteed.  ’ 

Positively  accurate  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circnlars  free.  Address 
HENCII  &  DR091GOLU,  Mfr’s,  York,  Pa. 
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Simplicity, 
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Write  Direct  to 


CASTREE  &  SHAW  CO.,  Mfrs. 


28  Carlton  Street, 
)  Owosso,  Mich. 


Why  do  you  break  your  back 

Cutting  Corn? 


our  famous 


VVe  deliver  at  your 
railroad  sta¬ 
tion  for 


Standard  Corn  Harvester. 

Has  steel  frame  and  safety  guards — and  everything 
else  a  good  harvester  should  have.  Full  catalogue  free. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Writ,  for  Catalogue.  GEO.  KUTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  I1L 
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PRESS 


that  grinds  the  same  feed  through  tt 
mills  on  the  same  spindle.  Grindii 
pressures  balance  each  oth< 
avoiding  wear  and  heating.  T 

UAKER  Cm 

Crlndlng  Mill 

grinds  corn  and  cob,  oats,  <fec..  f 
feed  and  Graham.  Catalogue  fri 
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saw.  I  don’t  see  why  there  should  be  any  difference 
in  price.  tiiomas  j.  anderson. 

Allendale,  Kan. 

In  America  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  point  in 
beef  production  where  the  heifer  will  command  the 
same  price  on  the  market  as  the  steer  of  equal  quality  ; 
hut  the  difference  is  rapidly  growing  smaller  as  the 
tendency  towards  baby  beef  grows  greater.  In  the 
older  or  mature  animal,  the  steer  is  decidedly  the  best 
from  both  the  feeder’s  and  butcher’s  standpoint.  But 
with  the  quick-growing,  early-maturing  type  of  beef 
animals,  such  as  are  becoming  so  popular  in  the  Middle 
West,  the  baby  heifer  beef  animal  is  quite  the  equal 
of  her  brother  steer,  from  either  the  producer’s  or  con¬ 
sumer’s  standpoint,  the  middleman,  the  butcher,  being 
the  only  factor  in  the  way  of  an  equal  price  for  both. 
Having  always  bought  cows  and  heifers  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  steers,  and  usually  made  a  greater 
profit  on  them,  also  with  the  uncertainty  as  to  preg¬ 
nancy  and  consequent  greater  shrinkage  and  de¬ 
teriorated  quality  of  the  meat,  he  is  very  loath  to  pay 


.  f*qv. 


A  THHEE-YEAR-OLD  SnORT-HORN  HEIFER.  Fig.  312 


ference  in  price,  paying  most  for  steers ;  this  is  for  first- 
class  heifers.  Heifers  do  not  attain  the  same  weight 
as  steers  of  the  same  age,  but  will  be  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  block  for  the  amount  of  feed  consumed. 

Olive  Green,  0.  l.  m.  brownrigg. 

Heifers  are  considered  by  feeders  as  being  somewhat 
inferior  to  steers.  They  do  not  make  the  same  per 
cent  of  gain,  and  generally  do  not  finish  so  nicely. 
O  wing  to  scarcity  of  feeders,  there  has  not  been  much 
difference  in  price  for  the  last  few  years,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  but  probably  that  is 
about  the  difference  made.  iba  cottingham. 

Eden,  III.  _ 

WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  SATING. 

NOTES  FROM  OHIO. 

Grinding  Feed  at  Home.— For  a  great  many 
years,  we  did  the  grain  grinding  at  home,  and  I  was 
satisfied  that  it  paid.  When  the  silo  came,  and  the 
corn  went  into  it,  ears  and  all,  and  the  protein  was 

purchased  in  bran,  and  oil 
meal  and  gluten  feeds, 
there  was  no  further  work 
for  the  old  mill  to  do,  and 
now  rust  is  eating  its  heart 
out.  It  was  three  miles  to 
the  mill  and  1  found  when 
the  grinders  were  in  any 
sort  of  sharpness,  that  a 
walk  of  six  miles  for  the 
horses  on  the  sweep  of  the 
mill,  ground  30  bushel 
baskets — a  little  over  a  half 
ton — the  same  distance 
they  must  go  if  the  public 
mill  was  visited.  A  little 
over  two  hours  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  operation, 
and  the  man  who  could  go 
to  mill  with  30  bushels  of 
corn  and  get  back  in  six 
hours,  was  a  rarity.  The 
mill  would  not  grind  pos¬ 
sibly  quite  as  fine  as  the 
old  hard  heads  at  the  pub- 
lie  mill,  but  I  could  not  see 
but  the  results  in  feeding 
were  as  good  in  making 
milk.  For  several  years, 
the  mill  was  used  by  three 
partners,  each  having  his 
•  own  grinding  days.  Some 

Winters  fully  2,000  bushels 
of  grain  were  ground.  As  the  original  cost  of  the 
mill  was  only  845,  and  not  over  $20  worth  of  grinding 
rings  were  bought  in  all  the  time,  it  must  have  been 
that  the  old  mill  paid  pretty  fair  profits.  If  I  were 
again  to  feed  cribbed  corn,  the  old  mill  would  be 
resurrected  and  put  to  doing  duty  in  preference  to  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  public  mill  and  its  delays. 


SHORT- HORN  CATTLE. 

THEIR  VAGUE  TO  THE  AVERAGE  FARMER. 

Beef  Better  Than  Dairying. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  demand  for  dairy  cattle 
has  been  so  large  that  our  good  beef  breeds  have  been 
seriously  neglected,  and  to-day,  in  this  part  of  Ohio, 
we  find  that  the  production  of  beef  brings  the  average 
farmer  a  much  larger  profit  on  his  money  and  time 
expended  than  does  dairying.  There  are  a  favored 
few  that  will  always  be  able  to  make  money  out  of  a 
well-kept  dairy,  but  where  a  farmer  is  not  situated 
near  a  good  creamery,  or  has  no  good  market  for  his 
butter,  I  would  advise  him  by  all  means  (if  he  expects 
to  raise  cattle  at  all)  to  raise  them  for  beef. 

Of  all  the  beef  breeds,  I  consider  the  good  old  Short¬ 
horns  in  the  lead.  They  are  very  hardy,  make  excel¬ 
lent  beef,  and  a  great  many  of  them  have  excellent 
milking  qualities,  which  make  them  doubly  valuable. 
But  in  the  last  few  years  breeders  have  been  breeding 
them  more  for  beef,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  not 
as  good  milkers  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago. 

It  matters  not  whether 
we  are  running  a  dairy  or 
raising  beef  cattle,  we  must 
have  system  about  our 
work  if  we  expect  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  We  must,  also,  study 
our  market  and  cater  to  its 
wants.  We  find  that  we 
can  make  the  most  out  of 
baby  beef ;  it  is  what  our 
market  demands.  We  aim 
to  have  our  calves  come  in 
February  and  March;  by  so 
doing,  the  cows  do  not  re¬ 
quire  such  heavy  feeding 
during  the  Winter.  After 
they  drop  their  calves,  we 
feed  all  the  good  nutritious 
food  they  will  eat  until 
grass  comes.  When  they 
go  on  grass,  the  calves  are 
at  such  an  age  that  they 
will  stand  pushing.  As 
soon  as  they  will  eat,  we 
begin  feeding  them  bran, 
shelled  corn,  oats,  etc.,  and 
by  the  time  they  are  five  or 
six  months  old,  they  are 
weaned  and  given  all  the 
grass,  corn  and  bran  they 
will  eat.  By  pushing  them 
from  start  to  finish,  they  will  weigh  1,000  pounds  at 
one  year  of  age,  and  the  butchers  here  are  anxious  for 
them  at  4%  cents  per  pound.  I  consider  that  as  good 
as,  if  not  better  than,  running  a  dairy,  and  much 
easier.  At  Fig.  312  is  shown  a  picture  of  a  good  three- 
year-old  Short-horn  heifer.  m.  c.  tiiomas. 

Ohio. 


HEIFER  vs.  STEER  BEEF. 

WHY  SHOULD  HEIFERS  BRING  LESS  ? 

What  do  feeders  think  of  good  heifers  as  compared  with  steers 
for  beef  fattening  ?  Do  they  consider  the  heifers  much  inferior 
to  the  steers,  and  how  much  less  would  they,  probably,  be  worth? 
We  would  like  to  know  just  how  heifers  of  the  beef  breeds  com¬ 
pare  with  steers. 

Heifers  on  the  market  run  about  one  cent  per  pound 
cheaper  than  steers,  and  the  butchers  claim  that  they 
will  not  dress  out  as  much  meat  as  a  steer,  but  I  think 
that  a  nice,  straight  heifer  makes  as  nice  meat  as  a 
steer.  I  always  thought  that  the  butchers  made  too 
much  difference  between  them.  I  have  seen  some 
spayed  heifers  in  Kansas  City  sell  right  up  with  steers, 
and  they  looked  as  fine  finished  as  any  steers  I  ever 


the  same  price  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  But  com¬ 
petition  and  true  merit  are  forcing  him  nearer  and 
nearer  to  that  point. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  and  it  is  my  belief,  that 
up  to  the  age  of  18  to  24  months  the  heifer  is  the 
more  profitable  feeder.  The  well-bred  beef  heifer  is  a 
hard  thing  to  find  on  the  markets,  unless  it  be  in  the 
finished  form,  so  that,  in  buying  feeders  on  the  market, 
while  one  can  sometimes  find  a  desirable  bunch  of  well- 
bred  steers,  it  is  almost  useless  to  look  for  an  equally 
good  bunch  of  heifers  at  the  present  time.  This  was  not 
the  case  a  few  years  ago,  when  all  the  West  was  trying 
to  unload  beef  stock  and  go  into  the  horse  business. 

Shinrock,  O.  j.  p.  hine. 

At  the  present  time  well-bred  heifers  are  selling  as 
well  as  steers  when  they  show  good  quality.  They 
sell  to  feeders  at  about  the  same  price.  Heifers  have 
topped  the  market,  both  at  Kansas  City  and  Chicago 
this  season,  outselling  steers.  w.  J.  turpin. 

Carrollton,  Mo. 

Heifers  will  fatten  better  than  steers,  with  the  same 
care.  Shippers  make  about  25  cents  per  100  pounds  dif¬ 


A  Cover  Crop. — Next  week,  I  shall  sow  Canada 
peas  and  oats  on  all  of  our  corn  stubble,  and  let  them 
grow  for  both  mulch  and  protection.  As  the  peas  are 
legumes,  they  are  expected  to  leave  by  their  decay 
some  protein  in  the  soil  for  future  crops.  This  year, 
we  have  a  lot  of  corn  growing  on  such  Winter-covered 
land,  and  the  growth  of  that  corn  is  wonderful,  more 
so  from  the  fact  that  no  manure  or  fertilizer  of  any 
kind  was  used  on  this  lot.  We  are  trying  on  a  small 
scale  another  idea  in  catch  crops.  About  June  1,  after 
the  crop  was  off,  we  sowed  an  acre  to  peas  and  oats, 
and  as  soon  as  the  peas  were  ripe,  they  were  turned 
under,  oats  and  all.  The  lot  is  now  a  sight  to  behold 
with  its  second  crop  of  peas  in  bloom.  We  shall  let 
this  crop  fall  down  and  mulch  the  land,  and  make 
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A  CORNER  OF  THE  PLANK-FRAME  BARN.  Fig.  313. 

humus  for  next  year,  and  see  what  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  crop  planted  upon  it. 

Ensilage  Corn. — The  ensilage  crop  is  an  immense 
one  about  here  this  Fall,  and  silo  filling  is  now  going 
on  with  great  dispatch.  Quite  an  amount  is  being  cut 
in  the  field  with  binders,  instead  of  by  hand  as  in 
former  years !  The  bundles  are  made  small,  are 
rapidly  gathered  up,  and  cannot  tangle  more  on  the 
wagons  than  would  bundles  of  rye.  At  the  silo,  they 
are  fed  into  the  machines  without  cutting  the  bands, 
and  the  way  they  disappear  into  the  new  machines 
with  their  traveling  tables  and  spiked  feed  rolls,  is  a 
caution.  One  of  our  large  silo  men  said  yesterday 
that  the  binder-bound  bundles,  and  feeding  as  stated, 
made  the  job  a  fourth  easier,  and  faster  as  well — which 
I  pretty  nearly  indorse.  This  year  he  had  to  put  an¬ 
other  team  to  drawing,  to  keep  up  with  the  feeders  at 
the  silo.  The  demand  for  engines  is  great,  still  they 
are  charging  only  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  day  for  engine 
and  engineer.  New  silos  are  going  up  everywhere, 
nearly  or  quite  all  going  back  to  the  square  silo,  hor¬ 
izontal  ribs,  and  ceiled  up  inside  with  very  narrow 
Georgia  pine  flooring. 

Clipping-  the  Clover. — There  has  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  clipping  the  new  seed  clover  this  Summer, 
and  all  express  their  delight  with  the  plan.  Some 
lots  have  been  cut  over  twice,  and  the  thickening  of 
the  growth  is  wonderful.  It  not  only  downs  the 
weeds,  but  causes  the  clover  to  stool  out,  gives  greater 
root  growth,  all  the  clippings  help  make  mulch,  and 
afford  shelter  for  the  growth  of  nitrate  formers  in 
the  soil.  The  value  of  the  plant  is  being  realized 
more  every  year,  and  the  need  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  as  an  aid  to  growing  plant  life  is 
being  seen  as  never  before,  not  only  to  retain  moisture 
better,  but  give  the  ground  greater  warmth  by  the 
decay — or  possibly  it  would  be  better  to  say  fermenta¬ 
tion — which  at  the  same  time  releases  inert  plant 
food  already  possessed  by  the  soil,  but  in  need  of  some 
chemical  action  to  set  some  of  it  free.  Crimson  clover 
in  northern  Ohio  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  attention,  as  it  has  been  discovered  that  Medium 
clover,  if  given  anything  like  a  fair  chance,  is  native 
and  to  the  manor  born,  in  this  section,  and  seemingly 
needs  no  assistant  in  the  clover  line.  J.  G. 


THE  PLANK-FRAME  BARN. 

HOW  IT  COMPARES  WITH  THE  OLD  STYLE. 

Since  printing  the  short  article  on  page  541,  regard¬ 
ing  the  plank-frame  barn  built  by  Mr.  Shawver,  of 
Ohio,  we  have  had  a  number  of  letters  from  persons 
who  wish  to  know  more  about  this  barn.  Mr.  John 
A.  Woodward,  of  Pennsylvania,  superintended  the 
building  of  one  of  these  barns  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  he  sent  us  photographs  all  taken 
on  the  same  day,  showing  the  different  parts  of  the 
barn,  and  how  the  planks  were  put  together.  We 
have  had  engravings  made  from  these  photographs,  and 
show  them  at  Figs.  313,  314,  315  and  316,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers.  Probably  little  explanation  will  be 
needed  by  those  familiar  with  carpentering.  Below, 
Mr.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Gilcrest,  of  Ohio,  give  their 
opinions  regarding  these  barns.  We  have  also  re¬ 
ceived  one  or  two  letters  from  persons  who  state  that 
they  do  not  believe  that  these  barns  will  be  found 
permanently  strong  and  secure.  We  will  give  their 
side  of  the  case  later.  Of  course,  none  of  these  plank- 
frame  barns  has  stood  long  enough  yet,  really  to  de¬ 
termine  how  they  compare  in  strength  with  the  tim¬ 
ber  frames. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  construction,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  says  that,  in  building  this  kind  of  barn,  there 
are  no  “  steps”  in  the  work  of  erection  ;  it  is  rather  a 
weaving  together  continuously,  one  plank  at  a  time. 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  putting  a  bent  together  and 
then  raising  it  as  under  the  old  square-timber  system. 
In  Fig.  313,  the  outside  plank  of  the  corner  post  may 
be  set  up  in  place,  toenailed  at  the  bottom  to  the  sill, 
and  stay-lathed.  Then  a  single  plank  of  each  of  the 
other  parts  in  that  end  of  the  building  may  be  set  up 
in  the  same  way,  and  one  or  two  of  the  nailgirts  (tire 
horizontal  pieces)  may  be  nailed  on.  After  that,  any 
half-finished  mechanic  can  see  how  to  proceed,  one 
plank  at  a  time,  to  the  finish,  stay-lathing  each  part 
until  one  or  more  tie-planks  have  been  put  in  place  to 
hold  the  thing  together.  It  will  be  seen  at  the  left  of 
Fig.  313  that  the  several  planks  of  the  post,  the  brace, 
and  both  the  upper  and  lower  ties  are  all  interspaced, 
and  these  are  nailed  at  each  and  every  joint  or  cross¬ 
ing,  and  thus  all  the  numbers  are  woven  together, 
and  the  frame  grows  increasingly  rigid.  With  each 
added  plank,  the  nails  should  correspondingly  in¬ 
crease  in  length.  Bolts  are  usually  recommended  and, 
he  believes,  used,  but  he  prefers  the  wire  nails  and 
spikes. 

An  Ohio  Plank-Frame  Barn. 

Last  November,  I  built  a  barn  with  a  frame  after 
the  plan  of  Mr.  John  L.  Shawver.  This  frame  is  made 
entirely  of  planks — 2  x  4,  2x6,  2x8,  2  x  10,  and  2x12 
inches,  but  very  few  of  the  latter  size,  only  the  collar 
beams.  The  posts  are  2  x  8,  the  joist  beams  2x10, 
and  the  braces  are  of  the  lighter  timbers.  This 
barn  is  40  x  80  feet,  with  24-foot  posts.  There  is  a 
basement  eight  feet  high  throughout  the  entire  build¬ 
ing,  with  a  12-foot  driveway  through  the  center  the 
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short  way.  This  basement  is  used  exclusively  for 
live  stock,  all  the  space  above  is  for  hay,  and  there 
is  no  timber,  from  the  floor  to  the  comb,  in  the  way 
of  handling  it. 

I  consider  that  I  saved  nearly  40  per  cent  in  timber.  I 
paid  for  sawing  about  20,000  feet  of  timber  for  this 
frame,  including  roof  sheathing  and  mow  floors.  It 
required  the  labor  of  four  carpenters  almost  exactly 
tfiree  days  to  complete  the  frame  ready  for  raising. 
All  was  framed  and  raised  from  Tuesday  evening  till 
Saturday  evening  of  the  same  week.  After  raising,  it 
requires  a  little  more  time  and  labor  to  prepare  it  for 
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siding,  as  the  nail  ties  and  side  braces  have  to  be  put 
on  after  raising. 

Whether  this  frame  is  as  strong,  at  all  points,  as 
some  of  the  mammoth  timber  frames  (much  of  which 
is  used)  we  have  seen  in  barns,  would  be  difficult  to 
decide  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  Shawver  frame 
is  abundantly  strong  for  all  purposes  for  which  a  barn 
is  used.  My  barn  is  now  nearly  full  of  hay  ;  I  ob¬ 
served  it  pretty  closely,  and  I  cannot  see  any  place 
where  there  is  any  lack  of  strength  or  symmetry.  It 
stands  as  straight  and  trim  as  any  building,  in  fact 
there  is  no  chance  for  it  to  do  otherwise,  as  it  is  so 
well  braced  and  supported  wherever  needed. 

Would  I  advise  a  farmer  who  wants  to  build  a  barn 
to  use  this  plan  ?  I  think  he  cannot  afford,  if  he  is 
going  to  build  a  large  barn,  to  put  into  it  a  lot  of 
timber  and  labor  that  are  unnecessary.  If  I  were 
going  to  build  a  large  barn  again,  I  would  certainly 
use  the  plank  frame.  I  would  put  a  good  foundation 
under  it,  and  would  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fire  and 
lightning.  I  would  make  a  driveway  14  feet  wide 
instead  of  12.  s.  G.  gilcrest. 

Ohio. 

The  Pennsylvania  College  Barn. 

This  barn  was  built  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire,  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  I  was  made  chairman  of  the  building  committee. 
We  secured  a  model  bent  of  the  plank  frame,  with  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  from»Mr.  John  L.  Shawver,  and  then 
inspected,  under  guidance  of  the  builder,  a  large 


tannery,  just  approaching  completion,  in  Clearfield 
County,  Penn.,  built  upon  precisely  the  same  plan. 
This  convinced  us  of  its  great  value,  and  we  adopted 
it,  after  considerable  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  both  architect  and  builder.  Though  it  was 
the  first  experience  of  the  contractor  with  this  plan  of 
frame,  he  has  assured  me  that  he  saved  at  least  45  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  a  timber  frame  of  the  same  size, 
and  that  with  this  experience,  he  can,  hereafter,  save 
fully  50  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  any  timber  frame. 

Square  timber  is  very  hard  to  find  and  very  costly. 
Plank  may  be  picked  up  by  the  10,000  feet  in  any  well- 
conducted  lumber  yard,  in  stock,  and  at  low  figures. 
Skilled  labor  is  not  needed  in  framing;  any  apprentice 
or  day  laborer  who  can  handle  a  saw  and  square  and 
drive  spikes,  is  a  good  hand.  We  used  spikes  instead 
of  bolts.  It  is  the  strongest  frame  of  its  size  I  ever 
saw,  very  much  stronger  than  any  square-timber 
frame  of  the  same  size.  I  have  examined  the  barn  in 
company  with  the  superintendent  of  our  college  farms, 
and  though  our  crops  have  been  immense,  and  the 
barn  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  (it  is  93  x  108  feet 
in  size)  there  is  no  sign  of  strain  or  yield  about  it.  My 
opinion  of  the  plank  frame  is  so  favorable  that  I  shall 
use  it  exclusively  in  any  building  in  which  I  may  here¬ 
after  be  interested.  j.  A.  woodward. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

NEW  ENEMY  TO  CELERY  IN  MARYLAND. 

We  have  this  season  found  an  insect  injuring  celery, 
that  is  new  in  our  experience.  It  might  be  popularly 
called  the  Celery  web-worm,  as  it  spins  a  delicate  web 
in  and  about  the  plants  and  upon  the  ground.  The 
web  serves  to  protect  the  worm  while  it  is  feeding. 
A  bed  of  celery  attacked  by  this  insect  looks  very  much 
as  though  it  had  been  blighted,  many  of  the  leaves 
turning  brown  and  wilting,  but  upon  close  examina¬ 
tion,  we  have  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
injury  is  due  to  the  ravages  of  this  insect.  We  have 
collected  a  large  amount  of  material,  and  are  now 
making  an  investigation  of  its  life  history.  We  have 
also  begun  a  series  of  experiments  testing  various 
sprays  and  mixtures  for  its  suppression  and  control. 

Some  of  our  large  growers  have  been  much  alarmed 
on  account  of  the  insect’s  presence.  Its  attack  has 
been  confined  principally  to  the  self-blanching  varie¬ 
ties,  although  we  have  seen  it  on  other  plants.  I  can 
hardly  believe,  at  this  time,  that  this  insect  is  going 
to  be  an  annual  visitor  ;  but  if  it  should  appear  again 
next  season,  it  will  be  well  for  celery  growers  to  be 
on  their  guard.  I  think  that  the  attack  this  season 
is  merely  a  local  one,  and  will  not,  probably,  occur 
again  in  a  number  of  years,  [prof.]  w.  g.  Johnson. 

Maryland  State  Entomologist. 

POSTSCRIPTS. 

The  habit  of  the  Columbian  raspberry  is  to  tip  like 
the  blackcap.  The  new  plants  are  made  from  sprouts 
which  grow  from  the  tips.  The  plant  should  be  staked 
or  wired  up  from  the  ground,  for  best  results.  Neg¬ 
lected  plants  that  have  been  permitted  to  sprawl  on 
the  ground  this  Summer,  would  better  be  left  where 
they  are  until  Spring,  and  then  cut  back  and  tied  up 
to  stakes  or  wires. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Sprague,  of  Jersey  City,  claims  to  have 
found  a  tapeworm  in  an  egg  which  was  served  for  his 
breakfast.  He  says  that  the  egg  had  been  cracked  in 
boiling,  and  when  he  took  it  from  the  dish,  he  saw 
what  seemed  to  be  a  worm,  protruding  from  the  crack. 
This  worm  was  found  to  be  coiled  up,  and  when 
stretched  out,  proved  to  be  four  feet  long.  The  white 
and  yolk  of  the  egg  were  in  perfect  condition,  the 
worm  occupying  the  large  end  of  the  egg,  in  which 
the  air  is  stored.  We  never  did  care  much  for  soft- 
boiled  eggs,  and  after  this  circumstance,  we  will  take 
them  boiled  as  hard  as  bullets. 
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THE  DAIRY  LABORATORY  AT  GENEVA. 

HOW  XT  WAS  DEDICATED. 

An  Event  in  the  State’s  History. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

A  Completed  Building-. — Two  years  ago,  I  told 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  something  about  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  At  that  time,  Director  \V. 
H.  Jordan  said  that,  among  other  things,  he  wanted 
a  complete  laboratory  for  dairy  investigations.  On 
Wednesday,  September  21.  this  building  was  dedicated 
— the  State  of  New  York  having  erected  it  at  a  cost 
of  $41,000.  Such  buildings  are  not  built  every  year, 
and  it  was  right  to  make  its  dedication  an  event  in 
the  history  of  New  York  State.  At  an  early  hour,  the 
crowds  began  to  gather.  They  came  on  every  train, 
on  bicycles  and  in  wagons,  until  the  grounds  were 
well  filled.  The  early  hours  were  spent  in  looking 
over  the  new  building,  which  was  pronounced  by  ex¬ 
perts  to  be,  probably,  the  most  complete  dairy  labora¬ 
tory  in  the  world.  At  10:30,  the  company  gathered  in 
a  great  tent  to  listen  to  the  speaking.  The  day  was 
bright  and  clear,  with  just  enough  snap  to  the  air  to 
make  Fall  clothing  comfortable. 

Story  Of  a  House. — Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan  makes  a 
good  presiding  officer.  Many  of  our  readers  know 
him.  He  is  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  with  a  large,  well- 
formed  head.  His  face  is  dark  and  strong, 
and  his  black  eyes  are  keen  and  expressive.  His 
black  hair  covers  but  a  part  of  his  head,  and  a 
laugh  ran  through  the  audience  when,  in  the 
afternoon,  Prof.  Jordan  said  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  a  man  must  have  “  hayseed  in  his 
hair  in  order  to  pass  muster !  ”  Prof.  Jordan 
opened  the  speechmaking  by  describing  a 
house,  saying  how,  in  after  years,  its  walls 
would  retain  and  bring  to  mind  the  memories, 
good  or  bad,  of  those  who  have  occupied  it. 

Even  ruins  tell  their  story.  Thus  he  said  the 
abode  of  the  virtuous  man  seemed  to  stand  as  a 
monument  to  his  virtues,  while  the  home  of  the 
evildoer  would  stand  apart  in  suspicion  as  long 
as  the  evil  story  lasted.  So  it  would  be,  he 
said,  with  this  new  building.  It  would  only 
reflect  the  work  and  the  character  of  those  who 
made  use  of  its  facilities  for  spreading  knowl¬ 
edge  and  mastering  the  forces  of  nature.  It  was 
a  high  thouffm,  and  well  expressed.  Rest  of  all, 
he  stopped  talking  just  at  the  right  time — when 
his  thought  was  ripe. 

We  Are  Welcomed. — Then  a  portly, well- 
fed  man,  with  a  smooth  face  and  the  manner, 
speech  and  hat  of  a  politician,  arose  to  welcome 
the  people  in  behalf  of  the  Station  Board  of 
Control.  This  was  F.  C.  Schraub,  who  was  the 
first  agricultural  commissioner  of  New  York 
State.  He  made  us  very  welcome,  and  branched 
off  into  many  things  which  seemed  to  me  to 
have  little  to  do  with  this  dedication.  Among 
other  things,  he  gave  figures  showing  the  vast 
amount  of  farm  produce  (food  and  fiber)  which 
American  farmers  sent  abroad  last  year  to 
foreign  countries.  This,  he  thought,  proved 
that  the  farmer  must  be  prosperous.  Now 
and  then  he  heard  farmers  say,  “Farming 
don’t  pay,”  but  that,  he  thought,  must  be 
“a  glittering  generality,”  when  our  farmers  sent 
$800,000,000  worth  of  farm  produce  out  of  the  land. 
Some  of  us  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Schraub  try  a  term 
of  years  on  a  100-acre  farm  without  capital,  giving 
to  the  middleman  what  most  of  us  do,  and  then  tell 
us  honestly  how  his  generality  glitters  ! 

Mr.  Schraub  also  spoke  of  the  work  of  our  soldiers 
at  Santiago,  and  how  a  great  foreign  trade  was  to  be 
opened  to  our  farmers.  Other  speakers  harped  on  this 
string  later,  and  what  the  newspapers  call  “loud  ap¬ 
plause  ”  always  followed.  I  have  never  believed  that 
farmers  generally  are  in  favor  of  a  great  colonial 
policy.  During  the  dinner  hour,  I  went  about  and 
interviewed  as  many  farmers  as  I  could  talk  to.  It  is 
a  fact  that  I  could  not  find  one  single  practical  farmer 
who  thinks  the  trade  of  China  or  the  islands  of  the 
sea  will  warrant  the  cost  of  getting  and  holding  it. 

Honored  at  Home. — Dr.  Jones,  the  president  of 
Hobart  College,  told  us  how  much  the  people  of 
Geneva  think  of  Dr.  Jordan  and  the  Station.  Some 
public  officials  must  look  to  those  who  never  see  them 
for  good  repute,  but  in  this  case,  good  reputation  be¬ 
gan  at  home — among  those  who  saw  the  Station  and 
its  people  every  day.  Dr.  Jones  went  on  to  say  that 
the  fundamental  principle  of  civilization  and  life  is 
the  food  supply.  The  world  wants  the  price  of  food 
reduced.  This,  while  true  of  the  consuming  classes, 
will  hardly  satisfy  farmers  who  now  find  the  prices 
for  the  food  they  have  to  sell  too  close  to  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  Dr.  Jones  well  said  that  one  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  good  experiment  station  is  to  make  farmers 
join  hands  and  get  together  intellectually. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Chase,  of  Geneva,  chairman  of  the  build¬ 
ing  committee,  told  us  how  the  building  was  built. 


Senator  Raines  said  later  that  he  wished  that  same 
committee  could  have  had  charge  of  the  building  of 
the  State  Capitol  at  Albany. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture . — We  all  felt  wel¬ 
come  by  this  time,  and  when  a  tall,  gray-bearded  man 
stood  up  and  adjusted  his  spectacles,  we  knew  it  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  .lames  Wilson.  Naturally, 
people  are  curious  to  see  a  man  who  sits  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  cabinet,  and  whose  advice  has  something  to  do 
with  determining  great  National  events.  Most  of  us 
thought  of  this  rather  than  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
head  of  our  great  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a  tall,  well-built  man,  with  the  dress  and 
manner  of  a  prosperous  western  farmer.  The  pictures 
of  him,  which  are  printed  in  the  papers,  are  good. 
I  never  saw  him  before,  yet  I  recognized  his  face 
at  once.  It  is  a  strong  Scotch  face,  with  a  kindly, 
merry  look  about  the  eyes.  He  has  a  habit  while 
listening  to  a  speech  or  conversation,  of  closing  his 
eyes  and  dropping  his  head  at  one  side.  He  read  a 
carefully-prepared  paper,  telling  something  of  the 
work  of  the  Department  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future. 

What  He  Had  to  Say. — He  says  that  agents  of 
the  Department  are  searching  all  the  life  zones  that 
have  been  marked  out  for  special  plants.  It  is  under¬ 
stood,  now  as  never  before,  that  plants  or  varieties 


require  special  conditions  of  climate,  soil  and  alti¬ 
tude,  to  do  their  best.  Men  are  at  work  studying 
these  things  so  that  we  may  better  suit  varieties  to 
place. 

The  Secretary  says  that  we  must  capture  the  foreign 
markets.  At  present,  Americans  sell  cow  feed  to 
European  dairymen,  without  which  they  could  not 
compete  with  us  in  the  English  markets.  We  cannot 
stop  the  exports  of  cow  feed,  but  we  can  use  more  of 
it  at  home,  and  ship  butter  and  cheese  abroad.  Mr. 
Wilson  wants  a  big  navy  to  protect  our  commerce  in 
the  East.  For  years  we  had  $40,000,000  in  trade  there, 
but  not  a  warship.  Now,  he  says,  “we  have  graduated 
to  larger  responsibilities.”  You  could  not  match  our 
70,000,000  people  with  any  other  70,000,000  picked 
from  the  world  at  large.  He  said  that  younger  men 
would  go  to  the  agricultural  college,  but  that  older 
men  must  learn  from  the  experiment  station.  We 
will  improve  the  methods  of  the  Cubans  and  the 
Filipinos,  and  show  them  how  to  improve  varieties  of 
coffee,  sugar  and  other  plants.  We  have  the  best  in¬ 
ventors,  the  best  investigators,  and  the  best  home 
markets.  Now,  we  must  reach  out  and  take  our  share 
of  the  world’s  trade. 

Educate  the  Home  Market. —  Congressman  S. 
E.  Payne  came  next,  and  told  us  about  filled  cheese 
and  the  fight  against  it  at  Washington.  He  took  issue 
with  those  who  wanted  new  trade  at  the  ends  of  the 
world,  and  sensibly  said  that  the  best  trade  for  the 
American  farmer  is  right  in  our  own  towns  and  cities. 
There  are  thousands,  yes,  millions,  of  Americans  in 
these  towns  who  may  be  educated  to  buy  finer  and 
better  food.  “Why,”  said  Mr.  Payne,  “should  we  go 
to  China  to  try  to  teach  rice-eaters  to  eat  wheat  flour, 
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when  thousands  of  Americans  don’t  appreciate  the 
finest  and  purest  milk,  butter  and  fruit  ?  ” 

I  got  a  good  point  on  this  during  the  dinner  hour. 
A  lunch  was  sold  on  the  grounds  for  those  who  did 
not  bring  along  their  fried  chicken.  I  wanted  to  buy 
some  grapes.  Geneva  is  noted  for  fruit  growing.  I 
would  rather  have  had  some  good  fruit  than  anything 
else — so  would  hundreds  of  others.  Yet  the  only 
fruit  offered  for  sale  was  a  bunch  of  bananas.  It 
struck  me  as  a  singular  thing  that,  in  that  beautiful 
fruit  country,  only  bananas,  carried  thousands  of 
miles  from  where  they  were  grown,  could  be  bought. 
It  is  like  the  mistake  the  farmer’s  wife  makes  some¬ 
times  when  she  has  company.  She  will  cook  up  some 
great,  elaborate  dinner  when  her  guests  would  much 
prefer  a  dish  of  fruit  and  a  bowl  of  cold  milk  and 
bread.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  go  thousands  of  miles 
aw.ay  to  improve  varieties  of  coffee,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  people  nearer  home  who  ought  to  be 
taught  how  to  boil  the  coffee  we  now  use.  h.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Pension  Law. — A  reader  in  Massachusetts  who  says 
he  has  a  pension  claim  now  pending  for  eight  years 
for  which  he  has  filed  “  evidence  enough  to  hang  a 
man  who  might  be  on  trial  for  murder,  three  or  four 
times  over,”  quotes  the  following  law  which  he 
says  ought  to  go  with  the  editorial  on  page  6G0, 
as  it  gives  the  commissioner  the  right  to  correct 
such  abuses :  Section  4,745,  title  57,  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  reads  as 
follows  :  “Any  pledge,  mortgage,  sale,  assign¬ 
ment  or  transfer  of  any  right,  claim  or  interest 
in  any  pension  which  has  been,  or  may  here¬ 
after  be,  granted,  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect, 
and  any  person  who  shall  pledge  or  receive 
as  a  pledge,  mortgage,  sale,  assignment  or 
transfer  of  any  right,  claim,  or  interest  in  any 
pension,  or  pension  certificate  which  has  been, 
or  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  issued,  or  who 
shall  hold  the  same  as  collateral  security  for 
any  debt,  or  promise,  or  upon  any  pretext  of 
such  security  or  promise,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100  and  the 
costs  of  the  prosecution.”  It  is  submitted  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has  the  law  in  his 
own  hands.  Why  doesn’t  he  stop  the  abuses  of 
which  he  is  so  much  afraid  of  results  ? 

Life  of  Fence  Posts. — We  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  setting  posts  this  or  that  end  up  ; 
the  top  end  of  the  timber  as  it  grew  in  the  tree 
down  having  been  alleged  to  be  the  best  way  to 
set  them.  Seven  years  ago  I  sawed  out  a  lot 
of  chestnut  posts  five  inches  square  at  the  bottom 
and  5x3  at  the  top.  Of  course  in  the  sawing 
the  cuts  were  reversed,  thus  making  half  the 
posts  with  the  grain  of  the  timber  going  up, 
and  the  other  going  down,  due  to  the  alternate 
setting  of  the  log  on  the  carriage.  Curiously, 
exactly  one-half  of  these  posts  have  rotted  off 
at  the  ground,  and  one-half  are  still  sound.  I 
have  thought  of  the  philosophy  of  this.  The 
sap  of  the  wood  of  course  rises  in  the  tree  from 
the  ground,  hence  the  absorbent  function  of 
the  timber  has  this  course,  and  necessarily  a  post 
set  with  the  bottom,  in  regard  to  the  tree,  in  the 
ground  will  absorb  moisture  through  the  cells,  while 
one  set  the  top  (as  to  the  tree)  down  is  not  absorbent, 
hence  there  is  no  rotting  of  the  wood  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  I  think  this  matter  is  worth 
study  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  for  a  post  and 
board  or  wire  fence  is  costly,  and  to  double  the  life  of 
it  is  a  great  saving,  especially  when  one  has  a  good 
deal  of  fence  to  keep  up,  and  timber  is  not  cheap. 

North  Carolina.  h.  stewabt. 

Sod  forNukseky  Stock. — On  June!  and  5,  we  broke 
about  three  acres  of  our  meadow,  the  grass  then  being 
about  14  inches  high.  You  can  imagine  how  heavy 
the  sod  was,  as  2  3-5  acres  adjoining  yielded  over  eight 
loads,  sold  to  an  outside  party  by  the  load  (you  can 
judge  he  hauled  large  loads).  Farmers  passing  by 
said  we  could  not  rot  the  sod  this  Summer.  July  15, 
we  sowed  the  piece  to  buckwheat  to  turn  under.  We 
were  told  this  could  not  be  done.  September  16,  we 
began  plowing  it  again,  cross  plowing  this  time,  first 
going  over  the  field  with  a  clod  crusher,  breaking  the 
buckwheat  down  and  plowing  a  little  deeper  than 
before.  We  found  the  sod  was  well  rotted,  and  we 
have  an  excellent  piece  of  land.  We  are  having  a 
heavy  rain  to-day,  thoroughly  soaking  the  newly  - 
plowed  piece,  so  in  about  two  weeks  we  hope  to  find 
the  buckwheat  is  all  rotted,  as  it  was  very  green  when 
plowed  under,  the  first-formed  berry  just  beginning 
to  turn  brown.  If  it  has  then  rotted,  or  as  soon  there¬ 
after  as  it  does,  we  will  pl:w  it  again,  following  up 
with  a  subsoil  plow.  If  this  do  not  make  a  good 
piece  on  which  to  grow  nursery  stock,  we  shall  miss 
our  guess — heavy  sod  and  tall  grass  turned  under  in 
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June,  and  a  heavy  crop  of  buckwheat  in  September. 
The  season  has  been  very  favorable  or  this  could  not 
have  been  done,  having-  had  several  rains  of  over  1% 
inch  each  during  the  Summer.  thos.  h.  Douglas. 

Illinois. 

San  Jose  Scale  on  Long  Island. — At  the  Queens 
County  Fair  last  week,  I  found  that  the  San  Jos6  scale 
had  spread  to  many  orchards  where  not  before  seen. 
Heretofore,  only  one  exhibitor  has  had  it  on  fruit 
shown.  This  year,  four  exhibits  were  badly  infested. 
On  cal'ing  their  attention  to  it,  the  exhibitors  were 
surprised.  Yes,  they  had  heard  of  it,  but  did  not 
know  it.  It  seems  so  small  and  innocent-looking,  that 
they  cannot  realize  that  it  is  so  formidable.  There 
needs  to  be  much  missionary  work  on  the  Island,  or 
fruit  growing  will  get  a  great  shock.  All  to  whom 
the  scale  was  shown  promised  to  wage  a  war  against 
it.  I  shall  send  to  all  of  them  literature  on  the 
pest,  and  hope  that  they  will  heed  its  cautions  and 
do  the  work.  N.  iiallock. 

Precocious  Florida  Trees. — The  article  on  Florida 
groves  on  page  622  may  prove  misleading  to  a  great 
many  of  the  readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  A  tree  taken 
from  the  nursery  must  be  planted  at  least  five  years 
before  it  will  produce  profitable  crops,  or  even  pay 
the  cost  of  fertilizing  and  working.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  orange  and  grape  fruit  mentioned  bore  fruit 
as  soon  as  they  did,  but  not  a  profitable  crop.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  of  orange  and  grape  fruit  trees  are 
noted  for  early  bearing,  and  will  even  bloom  and  bear 
in  the  nursery  ;  but  the  crop  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  tree.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
to  pick  the  blossoms  off  such  small  trees,  as  the  early 
bearing  is  at  the  expense  of  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

Eustis,  Fla.  _  o.  h.  s. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  WASH  EGGS  ? 

DOES  SOAKING  INJURE  THEM  ? 

It  is  stated  by  the  New  York  Produce  Review  that  eggs  sent  to 
this  market  are  often  injured  by  washing.  It  is  said  that,  when 
a  dirty  egg  is  soaked  in  water  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  remove 
the  dirt  on  it,  “a  substance  which  ordinarily  fills  pores  in  the 
lime,  of  which  the  shell  is  mostly  composed,  becomes  dissolved, 
subjecting  the  inside  of  the  egg  to  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
air.”  This  paper  says  that,  in  warm  weather,  wet  eggs  soon 
decay,  and  that  some  of  the  washed  eggs  received  were  almost 
worthless,  while  candled,  dirty  eggs  were  worth  a  good  price 
Will  you  tell  us  what  you  think  about  this  proposition  ?  Has  it 
been  your  experience  that  -washing  eggs  or  soaking  them  to  re¬ 
move  the  dirt,  renders  them  more  liable  to  decay  ? 

Washed  Eggs  Frailer. — I  have  not  handled  eggs 
for  some  time,  but  my  experience  was  that  the  washed 
eggs  have  a  f'ailer  shell,  and  always  struck  me  as 
though  the  shells  were  of  a  more  porous  nature.  But 
I  believe  that  the  washing  can  be  so  done  as  to  avoid 
this.  A  dealer  would,  probably,  prefer  the  unwashed 
eggs,  but  the  retail  customer  wants  a  clean,  bright 
egg  every  time — no  downy  feathers  attached  or  any 
fertilizer  in  the  vicinity.  k.  nelson  ehriiart. 

It  Depends  oil  the  Stain. — There  is,  on  a  newly- 
laid  egg,  a  well-recognized  “fresh  bloom”  (if  I  may 
use  the  term),  that  cannot  be  imitated  or  restored.  So 
far  as  my  experience  teaches,  I  find  that,  when  an  egg 
is  soiled,  no  amount  of  washing  will  entirely  remove 
the  coloring  matter  or  stain.  The  objectionable  mat¬ 
ter  seems  to  enter  the  shell  so  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  solvent.  Whether  such  matter  affects  the 
contents  of  the  shells  so  as  to  cause  decomposition,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  state  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  such 
is  the  case,  as  the  stains  from  ordinary  filth  go  in  but 
slightly.  A  mark  on  an  egg  used  for  incubation  made 
with  black  ink,  however,  penetrated  to  the  contents, 
a  fact  which  I  discovered  by  examining  the  egg  after 
boiling  it.  Pencil  marks  do  no  harm.  No  doubt  much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  staining  the 
eggs.  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Always  Washes  the  Eggs.— The  New  York 
Produce  Review  may  take  its  eggs  dirty  if  it  likes, 
but  I  shall  continue  to  ship  mine  clean.  I  have  been 
producing  about  •1,000  dozens  a  month  for  years,  and 
every  egg  goes  into  a  pan  of  lukewarm  water  as  soon 
as  it  is  gathered  out  of  the  nest.  All  dirt  is  easily 
removed  after  the  eggs  have  been  allowed  to  lie  in  the 
warm  water  a  few  minutes,  and  the  heat  imparted  to 
the  egg  by  the  warm  water  causes  it  to  dry  quickly, 
and  gives  it  that  fresh  appearance  peculiar  to  a  new- 
laid  egg.  If  the  water  hurts  their  keeping  quality,  I 
have  never  heard  of  it.  This  testimony,  probably,  has 
little  value,  as  my  eggs  get  into  consumers’  hands  be¬ 
fore  they  have  time  to  spoil.  A  few  years  ago,  I  filled 
a  few  glass  fruit  cans  with  eggs,  and  then  filled  the 
cans  with  sterilized  water  at  a  temperature  of  155  de¬ 
grees,  sealing  immediately.  Eggs  thus  treated  in 
December  were  in  perfect  condition  after  four  months. 
The  most  expert  candler  I  could  find  in  the  city  said 
that  they  would  pass  anywhere  for  new-laid  eggs,  and 
Dr.  W.  E.  Douglas,  of  Middletown,  to  whom  I  sent 
some,  had  them  poached  for  his  dinner  table,  and  says 
that  no  one  at  his  table  could  tell  them  from  best 
new-laid  eggs.  The  shells  were  in  perfect  condition 


so  far  as  we  could  see,  and  the  air  cells  smaller,  if  any¬ 
thing,  than  in  a  new-laid  egg.  I  also  tried  some  in 
the  same  way  during  the  Summer,  but  the  water  and 
eggs  soon  became  tainted.  From  this  I  conclude  that, 
although  as  stated  in  the  New  York  Produce  Review, 
“wet  eggs  soon  decay  in  warm  weather  ”,  the  cause 
is  found  in  the  “  warm  weather”  and  not  in  the  “  wet 
eggs”.  o.  w.  MAFKS. 

Keep  Eggs  Dry. — The  New  York  Produce  Review 
is  right.  Eggs  certainly  are  injured  by  washing. 
They  will  not  keep  so  well  or  hatch  so  well  as  un¬ 
washed  eggs.  At  least  such  has  been  my  experience. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  for  a  soiled  egg  is  to  wipe 
it  with  a  dry  cloth,  and,  if  the  matter  is  important, 
carefully  rasp  the  thickest  of  the  dirt  off  with  coarse 
sand  paper.  If  an  egg  is  washed  in  either  cold  or 
warm  water,  it  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  the 
“bloom”  has  disappeared,  and  a  careful  egg  buyer 
would  at  once  pronounce  it  a  stale  egg.  If  only  the 
fourth  part  of  an  egg  shell  is  unsoiled,  that  part  will 
show  that  the  egg  is  fresh,  because  the  “  bloom”  will 
be  there.  If  you  want  eggs  to  keep  well  or  hatch 
well,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  them  out  of  water. 
Don’t  even  rub  them  with  a  damp  cloth.  Keep  them 
dry.  _  FRED  GRUNDY. 

FARMING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

“  LET  US  LOOK  UNTO  THE  HILLS.” 

Something  Wrong. — We  have  just  been  interview¬ 
ing  a  man  who  has  traveled  extensively  throughout 
New  England,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  going  from 
house  to  house  among  farmers.  We  asked  him  what 
he  thought  about  the  prospect  for  the  small  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmer. 

“  Something  is  fundamentally  wrong  with  agricul¬ 
ture  in  this  part  of  the  country,”  he  says.  “  Certain 
it  is,  that  practically  the  only  farmers  who  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  a  moderate  degree,  are  those  who  are  kill¬ 
ing  themselves  doing  it.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  that  the  successful  men  are  generally 
those  that  are  hustling  from  12  to  17  hours  a  day,  and 
who  have  the  appearance  of  old  men  before  they 
are  50.” 

“  What  seems  to  be  the  chief  reason  for  it  ?” 

“  Almost  every  man  I  meet  has  some  special  reason 
of  his  own,  but  the  fundamental  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  the  farmer,  from  his  peculiar  position,  is  unable, 
unlike  the  manufacturer  or  tradesman,  to  make  the 
price  of  his  product  above  the  cost  of  production.” 

“  That  seems  strange  talk  from  New  England, 
where  one  supposed  that  the  home  markets  in  towns 
and  cities  gave  farmers  an  advantage.” 

What  Is  the  Matter? — “  Even  here,  farmers  meet 
with  fierce  competition.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
when  a  farmer  buys  at  a  store,  the  question  is  asked, 
How  much  is  it  ?  When  he  has  anything  to  sell,  this 
question  is  reversed,  and  the  query  he  asks  is,  How 
much  will  you  give  ?  This  tells  the  whole  story,  and 
country  people  generally  will  understand  it.” 

“  What  other  reason  can  you  give  ?” 

“  With  us,  another  trouble  is  that  farmers  are  pay^ 
ing  a  great  deal  more  than  a  fair  share  of  taxes.  It 
is  hard  for  the  average  farmer  to  see  the  difference 
between  footing  the  bill  for  the  village  people’s  water 
system,  sewer,  fire  department  and  sidewalk,  and  set¬ 
tling  the  bill  for  another  man’s  groceries.  Farm  prop¬ 
erty  in  rural  New  England  is,  too  often,  heavily 
assessed  to  pay  for  improvements  in  the  town  or  vil¬ 
lage,  and  the  farmer  does  not  receive  compensating 
advantages.” 

“  Then,  you  say,  that  New  England  agriculture  is 
at  a  low  ebb  ?  ” 

“In  one  way,  farming  in  New  England  is  enjoying 
the  greatest  degree  of  success.  I  am  certain  that  most 
of  the  farms  in  my  town  are  producing  more  than 
double  the  crops  of  20  years  ago.  The  ship  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  coaled  for  a  long  trip.  She  is  making  lots  of 
steam,  her  hull  is  strong,  and  she  is  manned  by  a  brave 
and  intelligent  crew,  but  in  spite  of  this,  she  is  sinking, 
from  a  dozen  great  and  jagging  leaks.  What  we  need 
to-day  is  the  man  wdth  the  wit  to  find  them,  and  the 
intelligent  courage  to  stop  them.” 

Farmers  Who  Succeed. — “But,  do  we  not  hear 
every  now  and  then  of  special  farmers  who  are  making 
small  fortunes  on  the  farm  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  frequently  hear  truthful  stories  of  men 
who,  for  one  reason  and  another,  are  succeeding  far 
beyond  the  success  of  their  neighbors.  For  instance, 
several  weeks  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  a  report  of  the 
peacfi  orchards  of  Mr.  Hines.  They  are  unusual,  be¬ 
cause  they  afford  the  spectacle  here  in  New  England, 
of  a  man  devoting  all  his  energies  to  a  single  specialty.” 

“  Is  that  the  secret  of  his  success  ?” 

“  Partly,  but  not  wholly  ;  neither  is  it  due  to  im¬ 
proved  methods  alone.  In  my  opinion,  the  one  word 
location  is  the  keynote  of  it  all.  If  he  had  not  located 
as  he  has,  on  a  hillside,  the  chances  are  that  he  would 


have  failed  as  utterly  as  others  have  done,  and  the 
latter  carefully  set  and  carefully  tended  their  peach 
trees.  I  know  of  another  orchard  located  on  the  hills 
like  that  of  Mr.  Hines,  but  set  in  a  tough  grass  sod, 
and  never  properly  cultivated  or  fertilized  ;  yet  it  is 
bearing  its  fourth  successful  crop,  and  most  of  the 
trees  are  good  for  several  years.  These  are  not  fancy 
peaches,  to  be  sure,  yet  good  ones,  which  bring  fair 
prices  in  the  local  market.  I  think  it  likely  that 
there  are  many  better  orchardists  than  the  owner  of 
this  orchard,  that  would  envy  him  this  moderate 
success.  My  opinion  is  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
acres  of  hilltop  pasture  in  Massachusetts,  which  often 
offer  to  their  owners  their  only  hope  of  salvation,  in 
the  peach  business.  ‘  Let  us  look  unto  the  hills'  ”. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  AN  EGG. 

CAN  IT  BE  CHANGED  BY  FOOD  ? 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  between 
the  scientific  men  and  the  practical  men,  about  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  food  on  the  quality  of  milk.  Most  practical 
men  believe  that  they  can  produce  a  richer  milk  by 
feeding  certain  foods,  like  corn  meal,  than  they  can  by 
feeding  bran  or  oats.  The  scientific  men  deny  this. 
They  say  that  each  cow  in  ordinary  health  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  certain  quality  of  milk,  and  that  this  quality 
cannot  be  largely  changed  by  changing  the  food.  The 
scientific  men  seem  to  have  the  best  of  it  because  they 
have  analyzed  and  examined  their  milk  carefully, 
and  know  just  exactly  how  much  butter  fat  it  con¬ 
tains. 

Now  a  similar  question  comes  up  in  regard  to  eggs. 
Some  poultrymen  claim  that,  when  they  feed  large 
quantities  of  meat,  their  hens  lay  eggs  richer  in  pro¬ 
tein  or  muscle-making  materials  than  when  corn  or 
similar  grains  are  fed.  If  this  is  true,  a  practical  man 
might  be  able  to  obtain  considerable  profit  from  it. 
By  producing  eggs  stronger  in  protein  than  others,  he 
could  certainly  secure  a  first-class  market  and  a  great 
reputation  for  his  product.  In  tracing  the  matter 
down,  we  find  that  the  practical  men  have  no  actual 
proof  for  their  assertion.  Their  claims  are  based 
chiefly  on  the  taste  of  the  egg,  or  what  ought  to  he  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  reasoning.  The  scientific  men  have 
not  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  seems  to  be  about  all  that  has  been  learned 
concerning  it  : 

Prof.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  Geneva,  says  that,  by  an¬ 
alysis,  he  finds  but  little  difference  in  the  amount  of 
protein  contained  in  different  eggs.  This  difference 
seems  to  vary  more  with  the  breed  than  with  the 
food.  In  one  test,  a  lot  of  hens  fed  largely  upon  meat, 
laid  eggs  which  averaged  12.79  per  cent  of  protein  ; 
another  lot  fed  considerable  corn,  averaged  12.78.  He 
believes,  however,  that  considerable  difference  might 
be  found,  for  the  per  cent  of  ash,  which  consisted 
largely  of  phosphoric  acid,  was  about  twice  as  great 
in  the  eggs  of  one  lot  as  in  those  of  the  other.  He 
says  that  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  egg  varied  some¬ 
what,  but  this  difference  had  little  relation  to  breed 
or  to  the  food.  One  egg  had  9.1  per  cent  of  fat,  while 
another  had  12.4.  Other  investigations  are  in  hand  at 
Geneva,  which,  when  completed,  may  throw  more 
light  on  this  subject.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  see 
whether  eggs  from  which  the  most  vigorous  chicks 
hatch  contain  more  protein  than  others. 

Prof.  Harry  Snyder,  of  Minnesota,  made  a  short 
trial  a  few  years  ago,  and  makes  the  following  report 
concerning  it : 

On  same  kind  of  food 
(meat  scraps,  corn,  etc.) 

Lot  1.  Lot  2. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


White— Dry  matter .  9.70  9.60 

Total  nitroRen  (or  dry  matter).  14.02  13.97 

Yolk— Dry  matter .  54.51  48.52 

Nitrogen  (or  dry  matter) .  4.99  4.88 


Nitrogenous  Non-nitro- 
ration  genous 

(meat  scraps),  ration. 
Lot  1.  Lot  2. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


White— Dry  matter .  7.95  9.78 

Total  nitrogen  (or  dry  matter)  14.23  13.71 

Yolk— Dry  matter .  55.50  58.34 

Nitrogen  (or  dry  matter) .  4.90  4.80 


He  says  that,  when  fed  on  the  same  ration,  there 
are  differences  to  be  observed.  When  fed  on  different 
rations,  the  differences  are  much  greater,  showing 
that,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  food  does  influence  the 
general  composition  of  the  egg.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  little  we  know  about  the  subject,  that  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  egg  might  be  varied  by  a  change  of 
food  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  milk  of  the  cow 
could  be  changed  by  varying  the  ration. 


A  number  of  our  readers  who  raise  cauliflowers  in  a 
small  way,  want  to  know  how  the  large  growers  on 
Long  Island  and  elsewhere  fight  the  green  worms 
that  are  so  destructive  to  this  plant.  Most  of  these 
growers  report  that  they  have  no  regular  remedy,  and 
do  not  atte  mpt  to  fight  the  worm.  They  expect  to 
lose  a  number  of  heads  every  year  from  this  cause, 
and  trust  rather  to  strong  plants  and  heavy  fertil¬ 
izing  to  push  the  plants  ahead. 
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LINSEED  MEAL  AND  BRAN  COMPARED. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Jackson,  page  651,  “  We  use 
very  little  linseed  meal ;  it  is  good,  but  too  dear,” 
leaves  room  for  more  sober  reflection  than  may  be 
apparent  at  first  thought.  It  is  not  the  thing  that 
costs  most  that  is  necessarily  the  dearest  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  sweetheart),  but  the  thing  that  gives  us 
the  least  value  for  the  amount  expended.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  high  intrinsic  feeding  value  of  linseed 
meal,  but  I,  too,  use  only  a  limited  amount  during 
the  Winter,  and  this  not  so  much  for  its  food  elements 
as  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  For  quite  a  while,  the 
average  prices,  delivered  here,  have  been  §17  per  ton 
for  bran,  and  $31  per  ton  for  linseed  meal.  The  old- 
process  meal  being  worth  more  than  the  new  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes,  I  will  be  strictly  fair,  and  use  the  better 
for  comparison  with  bran,  basing  my  figures  on  the 
above  actual  prices  at  this  point. 

The  number  of  pounds  of  the  food  elements  that  we 
buy  in  a  ton  of  each  can  at  a  glanee>be  seen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analytical  table  : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 

makers.  formers.  fat.  Total. 


Bran .  223.4  1,085  70.4  1,378.8 

Linseed  meal .  564.4  658  142.0  1,364.4 


We  notice  first  that  a  ton  of  linseed  meal  does  not 
contain  fully  as  many  pounds  of  the  food  elements  as 
a  ton  of  bran.  At  first  glance,  this  slight  deficiency 
seems  to  be  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  contains  less  than  one-half  of  the  more  valuable 
muscle-makers,  and  also  of  the  pure  fat.  It  becomes 
necessary,  then,  to  calculate,  at  the  given  price,  the 
cost  per  pound  of  the  different  food  elements  in  these 
two  feeds.  The  following  is  the  result,  in  cents  and 
fractions  thereof  : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure  Total 
makers.  formers.  fat.  Per  ton. 


Bran . 037213  .  006885  .  017221  J17 

Linseed  meal . 041230  .  007626  .  010096  31 


The  matter  is  now  plain,  and  we  see  that,  not  only 
do  we  pay  more  per  ton,  not  only  do  we  get  a  less 
number  of  pounds  of  digestible  food  (both  of  which 
points  would  not  in  themselves  be  conclusive),  but 
we  also  actually  pay  more  per  pound  for  each  food  ele¬ 
ment,  be  that  what  it  may.  In  other  words,  we  get 
less  value  for  the  money  we  expend  for  the  linseed 
meal.  Over  a  great  section  of  the  country,  bran  can 
be  bought  decidedly  cheaper  than  here,  while  there 
is  not  a  corresponding  proportionate  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  linseed  meal.  In  such  places,  the  contrast  is 
much  greater.  The  feeding  season  being  close  at 
hand,  farmers  will  do  well  to  figure  on  possible  leaks. 

It  may  be  retorted  that  the  manurial  value  of  linseed 
meal  is  nearly  double  that  of  bran.  True,  but  the 
cost,  also,  is  nearly  double.  I  am  sure  of  greater 
manurial  value  from  the  same  amount  of  money  ex¬ 
pended  for  bran.  The  latter  is  richer  in  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  The  greatest  loss  is  in  the  nitrogen 
that  escapes  in  the  ammonia,  consequently  the  more 
of  this  present  in  a  given  substance,  the  greater  the 
danger  of  pecuniary  loss. 

With  clover  hay,  bran  gives  us  the  readiest  grain 
to  form  a  balanced  ration.  With  cow-pea  hay,  part 
of  the  bran  may  be  replaced  with  ensilage,  corn  fodder, 
and  so  on.  Where  the  less  nitrogenous  Timothy,  fod¬ 
der,  Orchard  grass,  etc.,  form  the  bulk  of  the  ration, 
more  concentrated  food  is  necessary,  lest  we  starve 
our  stock  while  stuffing  it,  and  a  little  figuring  must 
be  done  to  ascertain  how  to  get  the  most  value  for  the 
least  money.  I  am  highly  in  favor  of  linseed  meal  as 
a  food,  but  I  am  strenuously  opposed  to  the  excessive 
price  demanded  for  it.  j.  c.  sengkr. 

Virginia. 

Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

PINE  OR  CEDAR  SHINGLES—  WHICH  ? 

Are  pine  shingles  more  lasting  in  quality  than  cedar  shingles? 
This  question  is  often  asked  by  our  readers,  and  we  would  like 
to  get  the  experience  of  practical  builders.  Another  question 
often  asked  by  our  readers,  is  this:  In  laying  shingles,  either 
pine  or  cedar,  will  it  pay  to  paint  each  course  as  they  are  put  on, 
or  dip  them  in  coal-tar  before  laying?  Will  they  last  enough 
longer  for  this  treatment,  to  pay  for  the  extra  expense  ? 

Painting  Does  Not  Pay. 

Cedar  is  more  durable  timber  than  pine.  Good 
White  pine  will  last  20  years  in  good  serviceable  con¬ 
dition  in  the  form  of  shingles  on  a  roof,  but  only 
under  certain  conditions.  These  are  that  the  shingles 
are  shaved,  that  they  are  not  wider  than  six  inches, 
and  that  the  roof  has  a  sufficient  slope  to  prevent  the 
water  from  running  up  the  shingles  by  the  capillary 
attraction,  or  being  blown  up  by  the  wind,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  rapid  drying.  Cedar  shingles,  half  an  inch 
thick,  have  lasted  40  years,  under  the  circumstances 
above  mentioned,  as  to  the  most  durable  laying  of 
them.  Painting  shingles  may  easily  render  them 
less  durable,  unless  it  is  properly  done.  We  must 


think  that  paint  will  keep  in  water,  if  it  will  keep  it 
out ;  and  when  a  shingle  roof  is  painted  on  the  top 
after  being  laid,  the  under  side  of  the  shingles  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  drying  as  rapidly  as  should  be,  and  this 
tends  to  the  decay  of  the  wood.  A  shingle  should  be 
dipped,  or  painted  on  both  sides,  or  not  at  all.  To 
soak  shingles  in  hot  lime  wash  tends  to  preserve  them 
better  than  partly  painting  them.  Coal  tar  is  not  the 
best  preservative  of  shingles,  on  account  of  an  acid 
existing  in  it  which  is  not  found  in  pine  tar.  But  the 
best  paint  for  shingles  is  the  common  red  oxide  of 
iron,  which  forms  a  metallic  and  insoluble  compound 
with  the  linseed  oil,  and  not  only  resists  damp  and 
water,  but  is  fireproof.  A  shingle  dipped  in  this  kind 
of  paint  and  dried,  after  a  few  days  is  almost  fire¬ 
proof,  and  when  burned  in  a  fire,  the  paint  on  it  still 
remains,  and  keeps  its  shape.  Red  hot  embers  or 
sparks  may  fall  on  a  roof  made  with  shingles  thus 
covered,  without  setting  the  roof  on  fire.  The  best 
way  to  prepare  the  shingles,  I  think,  is  to  dip  them 
in  this  paint,  and  let  them  drain  in  a  long  trough  into 
a  pail  or  tub.  This  method  secures  the  absorption  of 
the  most  of  the  paint,  and  the  most  economy  in  the 
use  of  it.  The  plan  sometimes  followed,  that  is  to 
paint  each  row  of  shingles  as  it  is  laid,  and  then  lay 
the  next  course,  is  open  to  the  objection  above  men¬ 
tioned.  To  paint  the  shingles  all  over,  and  let  them 
dry,  and  then  lay  them,  is  the  most  satisfactory.  But 
when  an  unpainted  shingle  roof  will  last  20  years,  I 
do  not  think  it  pays  to  paint  the  shingles,  this  costing 
nearly  as  much  as  the  making  of  them  at  the  first.  A 
shingle  roof  is  like  a  chain,  one  link  broken  and  the 
chain  is  gone ;  so  with  the  roof,  one  leak  spoils  the 
whole  of  it,  for  to  patch  it  is  like  the  mending  of 
the  old  garment  with  new  stuff,  the  rent  is  made 
worse.  This  is  so  emphatically  true  that,  if  a  shingle 
roof  were  in  use  in  that  ancient  day,  it  would  have 
certainly  been  made  the  type  of  this  illustration. 

H.  STEWART. 

Would  Use  a  Slate  Roof. 

Most  of  the  pine  shingles  now  on  the  market  are 
made  of  dead  timber  or  timber  that  cannot  be  utilized 
for  other  purposes,  and  are,  therefore,  not  durable. 
Washington  Red  cedar  shingles  are  sawed  too  thin  to 
wear  long,  while  some  claim  that  the  kiln-drying 
process  to  which  they  are  subjected,  is  also  injurious 
to  them.  A  first-quality  pine  shingle  will  last  30 
years.  A  cedar  shingle,  thin  as  it  is,  will  wear  out  in 
less  time.  But  I  would  not  know  in  what  market  we 
could  get  a  first-quality  pine  shingle  to-day.  Painting 
shingles  will  add  slightly  to  their  durability,  but 
scarcely  enough  to  pay  for  the  extra  expense.  To  do 
the  work  properly  about  doubles  the  cost  of  the  roof, 
or  enough  to  pay  for  a  slate  roof  underlaid  with  felt, 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  building  does.  Were 
we  building  again,  I  would  be  certain  to  use  first 
quality  slate,  if  at  all  possible,  and  if  a  second  choice 
were  made  necqssary,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  a  galva¬ 
nized  metal  roof.  .tohn  l.  shawver. 


Varieties  of  Apples  for  North  Carolina. 

Subscriber,  Texas.— I  have  land  in  Yadkin  County,  N.  C.,  which 
I  am  thinking  of  planting  to  apples.  What  varieties  are  best 
suited  to  that  country  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  GEO.  E.  BOGGS. 

The  average  elevation  of  lands  suitable  for  orchards 
is  much  greater  in  this  county — Haywood — than  in 
Yadkin.  My  experience  has  been  limited  to  this 
county,  and  my  observation  to  counties  lying  adja¬ 
cent  in  which  conditions  are  similar.  Yadkin  is  some¬ 
what  mountainous  and  elevated,  but  the  decided 
difference  in  these  respects  makes  me  hesitate  to 
speak  decidedly  as  to  some  varieties  that  do  well 
here.  As  there  are  no  large  cities  in  or  near  Yadkin 
County,  a  commercial  orchard  should  be  limited  to 
Fall  and  Winter  varieties. 

The  Newtown  or  Albemarle  Pippin  is,  under  the 
best  conditions  of  soil  and  care,  a  very  valuable  variety 
here,  but  I  would  recommend  it  with  caution  for  Yad¬ 
kin.  Here  it  requires  a  deep,  rich,  dark,  mountain  loam, 
moist,  but  not  in  the  least  wet.  In  some  of  the 
more  mountainous  portions  of  Yadkin  County,  it  might 
do  well,  but  I  would  advise  caution  in  using  it.  Care¬ 
ful  investigation  might  assist  in  determining  the  ques¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  good  varieties — Wine- 
sap,  York  Imperial,  Mammoth  Black  Twig  and  Rome 
Beauty,  the  last  to  be  planted  in  light  soil  only. 
It  is  as  handsome  as  the  Ben  Davis,  of  better  quality, 
a  late  bloomer,  and  almost  sure  to  bear.  The  Ben 
Davis  is  very  productive  and  handsome,  but  I  find  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  unpopular  in  a  good  many 
markets  in  this  and  adjacent  States. 

I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  many  varieties 
of  Fall  apples.  Some  of  our  best  Fall  apples  here  are 
of  northern  origin  and  might  not  do  well  in  Yadkin. 
The  Bonum,  a  native  of  this  State  and  a  superior 
apple,  will  do  well,  and  I  am  told  that  the  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin  does  well  in  the  upper  Piedmont  region.  The 
Grimes  Golden,  Black  Gilliflower,  Jonathan,  Fameuse, 


Belmont,  Yellow  Bellflower,  are  good  Fall  apples 
here.  The  Hoover  would  do  well  in  Yadkin,  but  the 
tree  is  short-lived  here.  It  is  a  very  handsome  and 
salable  apple.  The  tree  blooms  late,  and  is  a  sure 
and  abundant  bearer. 

Mites  That  are  Mighty  Troublesome. 

T.  R.,  Gardner,  Kan. — I  send  a  few  insects  that  annoy  us  very 
much  about  this  time  of  year.  They  swarm  all  over  the  inside  of 
the  barn  for  a  few  weeks,  so  that  we  can  hardly  avoid  getting 
them  on  our  clothing,  through  which  they  creep  in  all  directions. 
They  do  not  bite,  but  are  very  irritating.  I  would  like  to  learn 
the  name,  what  they  live  on  and  where  they  spend  10  months  of 
the  year.  As  their  eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days,  it  would  seem  prob¬ 
able  that  the  perfect  insect  hibernates  somewhere.  The  first  ones 
that  we  noticed  were  brought  in  some  damp  oat  straw  from  the 
field. 

Ans. — The  insects  proved  to  be  some  species  of  mite, 
of  which  the  well-known  Red  spider  of  house  plants  is 
a  familiar  example.  Probably  the  mite  which  invades 
this  barn  is  the  Clover  mite  of  the  West.  This  mite 
works  on  clover  and  fruit  trees,  usually  wintering  in 
the  egg  stage  on  the  fruit  trees  and  outdoors  gener¬ 
ally.  Oftentimes  these  mites  invade  houses  in  the 
Fall,  and  many  of  them  winter  there.  They  are  a 
decided  “  inconvenience”,  but  do  no  special  harm.  I 
know  of  no  practical  method  of  ridding  a  barn  of  them. 

m.  y.  s. 

Mites  on  a  Chestnut  Leaf. 

H.  B.,  Neio  York. — I  inclose  a  chestnut  leaf;  two  years  ago,  a 
few  branches  had  this  appearance,  last  year  many  more,  and 
this  year,  all  the  trees.  It  commences  about  the  middle  of  June. 
What  is  it,  is  there  a  remedy  ?  Is  it  liable  to  be  more  serious  ? 

Ans. — The  brown,  dusty  appearance  on  the  chestnut 
leaf  is,  doubtless,  the  work  of  a  minute  creature 
known  as  a  mite  ;  the  well-known  Red  spider  of  house 
plants  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  class  of  animals. 

I  have  this  year  seen  much  of  this  dirty  appearance 
upon  chestnut  leaves.  I  think  the  unusual  abundance 
of  these  mites  this  year  may  be  accounted  for  largely 
by  the  long,  dry  period  during  the  Summer.  Mites 
do  not  often  thrive  when  moist  conditions  predomi¬ 
nate.  I  do  not  think  that  the  pest  will  continue  to 
increase  in  like  proportion  during  the  coming  years, 
hence  there  is  little  cause  for  future  alarm.  It  would 
be  a  very  difficult  and  expensive  job  to  spray  chestnut 
trees  with  whale-oil  soap  or  kerosene  emulsion  to  kill 
these  mites.  m.  y.  s. 

Co-operation  in  Fertilizer  Buying. 

W.  II.  M.,  Canton,  ().—' There  is  usually  au  exorbitant  profit  in 
the  sale  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer  and  gardener,  because  of  the  number  of  agents  and 
middlemen,  as  well  as  the  traveling  men  engaged  in  its  sale.  I 
believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  to  farmers  can  be  made  by  a 
practice  of  what  might  be  called  up-to-date  business  methods. 
Why  might  not  there  be  established  in  various  sections,  ware¬ 
houses  to  which  the  fertilizing  material  could  be  sent  in  quan¬ 
tities,  the  imported  ingredients  direct  from  the  ship  to  the  rail¬ 
road,  other  materials  from  the  place  of  first  production  to  such 
warehouses;  they  would  then  cost  at  the  warehouses,  the  cost  at 
New  York,  plus  freight.  The  warehouse  would  then  be  able  to 
sell  fertilizer  ingredients  to  the  farmers  at  a  very  small  increase 
in  price  over  that  which  the  ordinary  inland  fertilizer  manufac. 
turer  would  have  to  pay  for  his  stock,  or  possibly,  they  could  be 
retailed  at  the  same  price  that  he  now  pays  for  his  materials. 
Another  advantage  would  be  that  a  farmer  wishing  a  fertilizer 
for  any  special  crop  could  buy  the  materials  and  do  the  mixing 
himself  if  he  wished.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  perfectly 
feasible  business  proposition.  What  is  your  opinion  ? 

Ans. — In  theory,  this  plan  is  nearly  perfect,  but  in 
actual  practice  it  does  not  seem  so  successful.  Who 
is  to  buy  and  control  the  warehouse  ?  It  will  require 
a  very  benevolent  individual  to  put  up  the  necessary 
capital  and  sell  the  goods  close  to  cost.  A  combination 
of  farmers  such  as  a  Grange  or  a  cooperative  creamery 
association  might  do  it,  and  in  some  cases,  this  has 
been  done.  In  such  cases,  however,  we  think  the  best 
results  have  been  obtained  by  a  company  of  farmers 
making  a  bargain  with  some  fertilizer  manufacturer 
to  mix  several  hundred  tons  of  a  certain  guaranteed 
formula.  In  Delaware,  you  will  find  one  or  more  fer¬ 
tilizer  factories  at  most  of  the  towns.  These  factories 
handle  the  various  ingredients  separately,  or  will 
make  any  desired  mixture  of  chemicals.  Many  of 
them  are  connected  with  canning  factories  which 
supply  special  mixtures  to  their  patrons.  The  Dela¬ 
ware  farmers  certainly  obtain  their  fertilizers  at  a 
very  low  cost.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  nitrogen  is 
cheap  in  that  State,  in  the  form  of  dried  fish. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Crimson  Clover.— In  the  latitude  of  New  York,  it  is  now  far 
too  late  to  sow  Crimson  clover.  Our  own  clover  is  over  three 
inches  high  at  this  time.  In  Virginia,  it  might  still  be  sown  with 
a  fair  chance  of  success.  We  do  not  find  that  the  early  frosts 
injure  the  plant  to  any  great  extent.  Dry  weather  is  far  more 
likely  to  kill  it,  and  even  small,  stunted  plants  will  live  through 
the  cold  weather  and  be  destroyed  by  the  freezing  and  thawing 
of  early  Spring. 

Killing  Crab  Grass.— The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  Wire,  Crab  or 
Witch  grass  is  to  kill  out  the  roots.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
thoroughly  working  the  soil  through  the  dry,  hot  weather.  In 
order  to  do  a  perfect  Job,  it  will,  probably,  be  necessary  to  give 
the  entire  season  to  this  cultivation.  Plow  the  land  shallow  in 
the  Spring,  and  keep  it  thoroughly  stirred  with  a  tool  like  the 
Cutaway  or  spring-tooth  harrow,  as  often  as  the  surface  appears 
green.  This  will  throw  the  roots  of  the  grass  up  to  the  surface, 
where  the  sun  and  air  will  destroy  them. 
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All  communications  intended  for  Rural- 
isms  from  now  until  May  1,  should  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  E.  S.  Carman,  No.  5  W est  82nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  We  shall  he  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  friends . 

The  Last  of  the  Jadoo  Fibre  Trials. 
— On  June  8,  we  planted  three  lots  of  the 
Brazilian  Flour  corn  in  one  row  ;  later, 
after  the  plants  had  grown  to  the  height 
of  a  foot,  each  lot  was  thinned  out  to 
10  plants  ;  later,  some  of  them  suckered 
more,  and  some  not  at  all.  The  first 
lot  was  treated  to  Jadoo  Liquid  every 
week,  adding  48  parts  of  water  to  one 
part  of  liquid,  as  directed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jadoo  Co.  The  second  lot  received 
water  only.  The  third  lot  received 
neither  water  nor  Jadoo  Liquid.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  season 
has  been  exceedingly  wet. 

No.  1. — There  were  17  stalks,  9  to  10 
feet  in  height.  The  weight  of  stalks 
and  ears  was  35  pounds.  There  were 
16  ears  which  weighed  11  pounds.  The 
ears  averaged  10  inches  in  length,  about 
12  rows,  and  about  52  kernels  to  the  row. 

No.  2. — There  were  10  stalks.  Plants 
averaged  from  8  to  10  feet  high.  The 
weight  of  stalks  and  ears  was  28% 
pounds.  There  were  10  ears  which 
weighed  10  pounds. 

No.  3. — There  were  14  stalks,  8  to  10  feet 
in  height.  The  weight  of  stalks  and 
ears  was  35  pounds.  There  were  19 
ears,  which  weighed  12J£  pounds.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  plot 
that  received  no  water  or  Liquid  Jadoo 
yielded  one-fourth  pound  more  total 
weight  than  the  Jadoo  Liquid  plot,  and 
1  pound  more  of  ears  ;  and  that  the  plot 
that  received  rain  water  yielded  in  total 
weight  6 %  pounds  less  than  the  Jadoo 
Liquid  plot  and  one  pound  less  of  ears. . 

The  chemical  composition  of  Jadoo 
fibre  is  as  follows  :  Nitrogen,  0.6  ;  total 
phosphoric  acid,  0.45  ;  potash,  0.13.  Jadoo 
Liquid  is  as  follows:  Nitrogen,  0.1; 
trace  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  potash,  0.33. . . 

The  Japan  Pendulous  Rose-flowered 
Cherry. — Cerasus  Japonica  rosea  pen- 
dula.  Our  only  specimen  was  planted 
during  April  of  1890.  It  is  grafted  on 
a  stock  five  feet  high.  Many  of  the 
branches  nearly  reach  the  ground, 
thickly  clothed  with  leaves  as  shown  in 
Fig.  317.  The  tree  itself  is  now  seven 
feet  high,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  topmost  branches  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  from  the  stock  instead  of 
from  the  pendulous  scion.  It  is  regarded 
by  many  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pendulous  trees  in  cultivation  for  small 
places — far  more  desirable  than  the 
coarse  Kilmarnock  weeping  willow.  It 
blooms  during  the  early  part  of  May, 
and  the  branches  are  then  fairly  well 
clothed  with  rosy  white  flowers.  The 
buds  are  especially  pretty . 

On  September  16,  we  received  from  the 
Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  of  Newark, 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  several  seedling 
peaches.  They  were  of  medium  size, 
nearly  white  skin,  with  a  crimson  cheek. 
The  flesh  is  nearly  white,  and  of  the  first 
quality.  The  pit  is  small  and  free.  The 
company  writes  :  “  Its  distinctive  quality 
is  the  extreme  hardiness  of  the  tree,  it 
having  stood  a  temperature  22  to  25  de¬ 
grees  F.  below  zero,  several  Winters  ago, 
and  yet  produced  a  good  crop.” . 

The  editor  of  the  Canadian  Horticul¬ 
turist  asked  one  of  the  largest  firms  of 
Liverpool  whether  it  would  pay  to  ship 
Canadian  tomatoes  to  England.  The 
reply  was  as  follows  : 

I  think  it  will  pay.  They  are  being  grown  in 
hothouses,  and  also  being  imported  quite  freely; 
the  English  taste  is  being  rapidly  educated  to  de¬ 
mand  them,  and  they  pay  from  three  to  six  cents 
per  pound  for  them  in  Covent  Garden.  Surely 
that  would  pay,  when  you  see  them  in  Canada  at 
25  cents  a  bushel.  They  should  be  wrapped  in 
thin,  white  or  very  light-colored  tissue,  showing 
the  red  through  it. 

If  we  were  going  to  ship  tomatoes  to 


England,  we  would  select  Livingston's 
new  variety,  Honor  Bright,  and  we 
would  pick  the  tomatoes  while  they  were 
white,  so  that  they  might  be  offered  for 
sale  in  England  while  still  in  perfect 
condition  and  of  the  bright  orange  color 
to  which  they  finally  change.  They  then 
resemble,  as  we  have  said  before,  oranges 
more  than  they  do  tomatoes,  or  perhaps 
we  would  better  compare  them  to  huge 
Japan  persimmons . 

Mr.  C.  J.  Fox,  of  South  London,  On¬ 
tario,  Can.,  speaks  of  the  Honor  Bright 
tomato  very  much  as  we  described  it  in 
these  columns  a  week  or  so  ago.  He 
says  :  “  Its  growth  is  very  different  from 
that  of  any  other  tomato.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  pale  green  color,  approaching 
yellow.  The  tomatoes  assume  three  dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  and  they  are  very  even  in 
shape  and  size — in  fact,  the  shape  is  per¬ 
fect.  It  is  a  great  yielder,  and  when 
ripe,  the  bright  red  color  is  found  . all 
through  the  tomato,  making  it  a  grand 
one  for  slicing.  The  flavor  is  exquisite. 
All  Honor  to  the  Bright,  good  old  man 
Livingston  for  giving  us  another  example 
of  what  brains  and  industry  can  accom¬ 
plish.” 

Mr.  II.  A.  Terry,  of  Crescent,  la.,  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society,  has  this  to  say  regarding  the 
Honor  Bright  :  “  I  find  it  a  peculiar  to¬ 
mato.  It  is  very  prolific,  of  fair  and  even 
shape,  quite  large  enough  for  use,  and 
of  unusually  fine  flavor.  It  has  the 
peculiarity  of  turning  white  when  fully 
grown,  leading  one  to  suppose  that  it 
will  be  yellow  when  ripe.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  however,  as  it  changes  to  a 
beautiful  scarlet  when  fully  ripe.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  the  best.”  Mr  Terry  is 
also  much  pleased  with  the  R.  N.-Y. 
Lemon  Blush . 

Monster  Cucumbers. — The  following 
note  from  Mr.  Daniel  Graves,  of  Palmer, 
Mass.,  needs  no  comment: 

Reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  17,  of  the 
large  cucumber  raised  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Silberstein, 
of  Framingham,  Mass.,  I  write  to  say  that  I  have 
picked  from  my  vines  a  cucumber  weighing  b% 
pounds,  measuring  20  inches  in  length,  12  inches 
in  largest  circumference,  1 1  inches  in  smallest. 
I  have  picked  cucumbers  from  the  same  vines 
that  measured  26  inches  in  length.  The  flesh  is 
of  excellent  quality,  and  they  weie  grown  with 
ordinary  culture  from  seeds  sent  out  by  the  John 
A.  Salzer  Seed  Company.  No  doubt  if  they  had 
been  forced,  they  would  easily  have  attained  a 
length  of  three  feet. 

Allemannia  is  another  of  Burbank’s 
splendid  Cannas.  The  style  and  size  of 
the  flowers  are  very  much  like  those  of 
Burbank’s  Pandora  described  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  root  sends  up  more 
stems,  and  the  leaves  are  broader  and  of 
a  bright  green  color.  The  flowers  seem 
to  be  close  upon  perfection.  They  are 
fully  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  so 
fully  imbricated  that  all  the  petals  over¬ 
lap  each  other  by  an  inch  or  more.  The 
broadest  petals  measure  2^  inches  across 
and  3%  inches  in  length.  The  margins 
are  a  brilliant  yellow,  the  rest  of  the 
petal  a  light,  bronzy  red.  The  plants 
grow  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet. 
Roots  were  sent  to  us  by  Henry  A.  Dreer, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  rightly,  we 
think,  regards  it  as  the  best  of  its  class. 
We  hope  that  our  readers  will  make  a 
note  to  procure  roots  or  plants  of  this 
magnificent  variety  next  Spring . 

We  do  not  know  of  any  vine  that  en¬ 
dures  drought  and  shade  better  than 
the  Climbing  Hydrangea.  It,  also,  makes 
a  luxuriant  growth  in  the  poorest  soil. . 


Fall  Medicine 


Is  Fully  as  Important  and  Beneficial 
as  Spring  Medicine. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  just  the  medicine 
to  keep  the  blood  rich  and  pure,  create  an 
appetite,  give  good  digestion  and  tone 
and  strengthen  the  great  vital  organs. 
It  wards  off  malaria,  fevers  and  other 
forms  of  illness  which  so  readily  over¬ 
come  a  weak  and  debilitated  system. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  indigestion.  25  cents. 


BRIDGEMAN’S 

CATALOGUE  OF 


Potash 


Bulbs  and  Seeds 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

$3  and  up  per  1.000.  Strawberry  Plants  cheap;  other 
Berry  1’iants.  Turkeys,  %  Bronze,  %  Wild.  List  free. 

WM  CARSON  &  80N,  Rutland,  Ohio. 


I  ADAM  Dl  II MC  PEARS  and  QUINCES,  15  *100. 
JAiAPl  rLUmo  peaches  &  currants,  $3. 

Cat.  Free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  Bearing  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  mailed 
FREE.  w.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley.  Md. 


Prices  low.  Fall  catalogue  free. 
Established  1869.  150  acres. 

The  Geo.  a.  Sweet  NurskryCo 
Box  1605,  Dansvllle.  N.  Y. 


BISMARCK 

apple  we  believe  to  be  the  most  valuable  apple  for 
market  or  garden  that  has  ever  been  introduced. 
Hundreds  of  trees,  two  years  old.  full  of  fruit. 

C.  F.  MacNAIR  &  CO..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


T 

|b, 

■  m 


REES  AND  PLANTS 

New  and  choice  varieties,  Black  berries,  St  raw- 
berries,  Miller  and  Loudon  Raspberries,  the  great 
_  market  reds,  Delaware  Peach,  Vvickson  Plum.  We 

mvn  too  mnnfT.  CntMoir  free.  Mvpr  ft  's/in  RrMopvlllp.  HpI. 


PRESIDENT  WILDER. 

The  Prize  Currant. 
PLANTTHE  MONEY-MAKER. 

Plant  in  Autumn. 

Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  I).  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


PEACH 

APPLE 

PEAR 


Trees  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS.  H.BLACK,  S0N&C0., 

Yllage  Nurseries, 
IIIQIITSTOWN.  N.  J. 


is  as  necessary  to  plants  as 
bread  is  to  man.  Some  crops 
need  more  Potash  than  others, 
but  none  can  do  without  it. 

The  character  of  soils  must 
also  be  considered,  some  soils 
being  more  deficient  in  plant 
:  food  (Potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen)  than  others. 

Every  farmer  should  read 
our  pamphlets  containing  full 
particulars  of  the  large  number 
of  experiments  made  by  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  with  fertilizers  on 
different  soils  and  crops. 

These  pamphlets  can  be  had  free  on  application. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Northern  Wisconsin  grown.  Bovee,  Ohio  Jr.,  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Kaleigh,  Carmans  and  Ktirals.  Prices  low. 

Write  NOHMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Wis. 


I  nnn  PI  CM  M  ADV  strawberry  Pits  for  $2  50. 
IjUUU  uLtll  lYIAn  I  T.C.Kevitt.Athenla.N.J 


I  m||  |  make  low  prices  on  Bismarck  Apple 
■I  ILL  Trees  (genuine);  Iceberg  Blackberry 
(tine  plants):  Imp’d  Filbert  Nut  (new), and  a  general 
line  of  nursery  stock.  C.  L.  YATES,  Rochester,  N.Y 


THE  NEW  FROST-PROOF  REACH, 

IRON  MOUNTAIN  EVERYWHERE 

PEACH.  PEAR,  PLUM.  APPLE  Tices.  New  Fruits 
suid  Berries— Snecialties.  Lowest  nrices.  Catalogue 


Special  Sale. 

Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio,  are  making  a 
Special  Fall  Sale  of  FRUIT  TREES,  at  greatly 
reduced  jirices.  To  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
wishing  to  set  fruit  trees  of  any  kind,  this  is  the 
“  Chance  of  a  Lifetime  ”  to  secure  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  of  strictly  first-class  trees  at  bottom  prices. 
No  finer  trees  were  ever  offered  for  sale,  and  all 
trees  are  warranted  free  from  scale  or  disease  of 
any  kind.  Write  them  for  price-list,  stating  the 
number  of  trees  wanted. 


Finest  lot  of  PEACH  TREES  in  tho  country,  free  from  borers,  scale,  yellows, 
etc.  Largo  stocks  of  Pear,  Plum,  Apple,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Quince.  Immense 
supply  of  Small  Fruits.  Headquarters  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs. 

Extra  fine  lot  of  Teas  Weeping  Mulberry,  Kilmarnock,  New  American  and 
Wisconsin  Weeping  Willows,  Camperdown  Elm  and  Cut  Leaved  Weeping 
— —  Birch.  44  greenhouses  filled  with  Roses,  Palms,  Ficus,  Geraniums,  etc. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  solicited.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free.  45th  year. 
44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

T-MP  rtorrs  He  HARRISON  CO..  Box  42.  Painesville.  O. 


DWYER’S  TREES ,  RLAIMTS 

and  all  NURSERY  STOCK  that  can  be  planted  with  safety  during  the  Fall 
months,  are  now  ready  for  shipment.  CATALOGUE  of  first-class  stock  mailed 
free  to  all  who  write  for  It. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


There  is  money  in  growing  berries  if  you  produce  the  right  varieties  in 
proper  quantity.  Sturt  CYTDA  CiftIC  Dl  AtlTC  of  tlle  leading 
right  by  planting  our  EA  I  fill  lINE  t  LA  II  I  O  standard  sorts  of 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Grapes, 
etc.  All  stock  disease  free,  under  certificate  of  State  Entomoloigst. 
Largest  grower  in  tile  world.  Best  selection.  Dont  buy  until  you  get  my 
free  catalogue  and  prices.  ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


MAKE 

MONEY 


in  life  does  not  necessarily  mean  great  riches.  It’s  success 
in  these  times  to  "  lay  by  a  hundred  a  year,”  or  even  make 
both  ends  meet.  We  cannot  all  expect  great  things. 

Successwanl  helps  in  fruit-growing  will  be  found  in  our 

_ catalogue  for  Fall.  It  does  not  tell  you  how  to  get  rich 

quick,  nor  is  everything  praised  merely  to  sell  the  trees,  but  assisted  by  H.  K.  Van  Deman,  Geo.  T.  l’owell 
and  ol  hers,  our  effort  has  been  to  tell  the  truth  about  varieties,  and  make  it  of  value  and  assistance  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  You  can’t  help  but  see  the  difference  between  our  catalogue  and  any  others.  Both  the  commercial 
and  the  home  orchard  are  helps  toward  making  life  on  the  farm  a  success.  Then  why  not  plan  now  to  plant 
an  orchard  this  Fal  I  ?  Drop  us  a  line,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  talk  it  over  witli  you. 

mmrnyiKRMH.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


BULBS  SEEDS  PLANTS 


is  the  time  to  plant  bulbs  for  winter  and  spring  flowering.  Now  is  the  time  to 
Mil  MV  seed  down  for  pasturage,  hay  or  lawn.  Now  is  the  time  to  procure  plants  for 
■■  home  adornment.  The  best  in  each  class  is  fully  described  in  our  magnifleen* 
AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  mailed  FREE  on  application. 

714  CHESTNUT  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


POTATOES^ 
TRUCK 
CORN  1 

OATS  j 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

1.  P.  THOMAS  &  SOH  CO  ■  i  2 PH Hl A I?ELPHI A°  PA®* ’ 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Hope  Farm. — I  met  a  farmer  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
last  week,  who  said  in  all  seriousness: 

“  Is  there  really  any  such  place  as  Hope  Farm?” 

“  Why,  yes,”  said  I,  “  of  course  there  is!” 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  some  of  our  people  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it.  One  man  says  that  they  just  hire  some¬ 
body  to  write  about  it,  but  that  there  isn’t  any 
such  place  at  all.” 

“  Why,  you  don’t  think  our  history  is  so  won¬ 
derful  that  it  cannot  be  true,  do  you  ?  ” 

“  That’s  just  it.  What  you  do  is  just  like  what 
many  of  us  are  doing.  One  of  my  neighbors  never 
would  take  an  agricultural  paper,  but  he  says 
that,  if  this  Hope  Farm  is  real,  he  will  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  many  of  the  things  described 
there  might  be  taken  right  out  of  his  place.  It  is 
all  well  enough  to  have  plenty  of  agriculture  in 
our  papers,  but  we  must  have  som e  farming,  too. 
Our  local  paper  has  been  running  to  war  news 
almost  entirely.  I  shall  tell  the  editor  that  he 
can  stop  my  paper  unless  he  can  have  more  about 
farming.” 

Real  Farm  Life. — Now  I  want  to  say  to  all 
such  friends  that,  not  only  is  Hope  Farm  a  reality, 
but  what  I  have  to  say  from  week  to  week  is  just 
as  true  a  picture  of  our  life  indoors  and  out  as  I 
can  write.  We  live  on  the  farm  all  the  year 
’round.  We  have  a  big  family — 10  in  all — and 
Grandmother,  the  Madame,  the  Bud,  the  Graft 
and  the  two  Scions  are  all  here.  The  Bud  is  my 
own  little  girl  (our  only  child),  the  Graft  is  a 
little  waif  of  unknown  parentage  who  has  foui  d 
a  piace  with  us,  and  the  Scions  are  our  little 
niece  and  nephew  whose  parents  cannot  care 
for  them  just  now.  We  live  in  an  old-fashioned 
stone  house — in  simple,  humble  style  as  befits 
plain  and  every-day  folks.  We  are  busy  all  the 
time,  and  enjoy  our  home. 

Work  and  Doings. — In  order  to  explain  once 
for  all,  I  will  say  that  I  go  to  New  York  every 
day,  and  do  not  claim  to  do  much  farm  work  my¬ 
self.  My  brother-in-law  does  most  of  the  work. 
We  have  a  form  of  partnership  in  which  I  pro¬ 
vide  stock  and  tools  and  he  provides  labor.  In  a 
general  way,  I  plan  things  and  try  to  watch 
them  closely.  I  want  our  friends  to  underst.and 
just  what  is  meant  whtn  I  say  “  /”  do  so  and  so. 
Hope  Farm  has  to  pay  for  itself  or  run  in  debt 
like  any  other  farm.  Our  farm  is  a  small  one — 
about  30  acres.  It  was  fair  soil  originally,  but 
has  been  dreadfully  abused  by  tenants.  We  are 
trying  to  improve  it  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and 
have  made  good  progress  thus  far.  We  have 
nothing  worth  bragging  about  in  the  way  of 
stock  or  crops.  Most  people  who  come  to  see  us 
appear  to  think  that  they  have  better  things  at 
home,  and  we  never  dispute  it.  Why  should  one 
write  notes  about  such  a  common,  ordinary  place 
and  family  ?  Are  there  not  superior  people  and 
improved  methods  from  whom  our  readers  may 
learn  more  ?  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  see  them 
every  day,  yet  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
a  good  many  of  our  agricultural  writers  are 
too  wise  and  too  nearly  perfect  in  their  methods 
to  benefit  the  common  people  as  they  should. 
We  need  their  thought  and  their  help  and  their 
wisdom,  but  it  struck  me  that  one  corner  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  might  well  be  given  to  the  hopes  and  the 
troubles,  the  disappointments  and  the  happiness 
that  weave  into  the  life  of  what  we  may  call  the 
average  farm  family.  There  must  be  two  sights 
on  every  gun.  Our  wise  friends  give  us  the  front 
sight,  and  Hope  Farm  may  suggest  the  hind 
sight.  Life  has  its  shady  side  for  all  of  us.  It 
takes  some  thought  to  know  what  to  leave  out  of 
a  printed  history.  Hope  Farm  and  its  people 
are  realities.  If  you  honest  and  good-hearted 
men  and  women  can  read  our  notes  and  feel  that 
you  are  doing  better  than  we  are,  we  shall  not 
envy  you.  If,  as  you  read  them  over,  you  feel 
that  we  have  motives  and  desires  in  common  with 
yours,  we  shall  be  glad. 

Rejected  Crops.— I  willjask  some  of  you  good 
folks  to  open  your  Bibles  and  read  verse 42  of  the 
21st  chapter  of  Matthew.  There  you  will  find 
these  words:  “The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner.”  I  have  to  think  of  these  words  every 
time  I  look  at  our  sweet  potatoes.  I  haven’t  said 
much  about  them  lately,  for  we  had  about  given 
them  up  as  nearly  a  total  loss.  Many  of  the 
plants  died,  and  the  boys  lost  interest  in  the 
crop.  I  had  a  great  job  to  have  the  field  kept 
clean.  People  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  raising  sweet 
potatoes  north  of  New  York  city.  The  vines  made 
a  fair  growth,  but  we  lost  interest  in  the  crop, 
and  eared  for  it  in  a  half-hearted  way  at  best. 
About  the  middle  of  September,  I  began  to  dig  in 
the  patch,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found 
sweet  potatoes  there  as  large  as  my  fist,  and  of 
the  finest  color  and  flavor.  We  haven’t  dug  many 
yet,  as  we  want  to  let  the  vines  grow  until  they 
are  killed  by  the  frost,  but  there  is  surely  a  fair 
crop — enough  to  make  us  ashamed  of  ourselves 
for  not  taking  care  of  it  better.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  werth  30  cents  a  peck  at  our  place.  If  we 
had  only  had  more  faith  in  that  crop  !  It’s  a 
good  lesson  to  us.  We  have  learned  a  good  deal 
this  year. 

The  First  Frost  was  a  light  one  which  struck 
us  on  the  night  of  September  20.  It  did  some 
damage  on  the  lower  ground.  Down  in  the 
swamps,  beautiful  patches  of  red  are  to  be  seen 
where  Jack  Frost  put  his  fingers  on  a  bush  here 
and  there,  and  marked  the  leaves.  One  thing 
about  this  frost  interested  me  greatly.  Our  farm 
drains  into  a  swamp — with  a  shallow  gulley  or 
depression  in  the  center.  Along  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  this  depression,  I  find  the  cow  peas 
frosted  and  dead,  while  on  the  upper  land,  only 
about  15  feet  above,  the  vines  are  still  green  and 
thriving.  It  seems  evident  that  the  cold  air  rolled 


down  to  the  swamp  through  this  gulley  about  as 
water  makes  its  way  through  the  lowest  channel. 
Of  course,  this  is  an  old  story  to  most  people,  but 
we  do  not  often  see  such  good  evidence  of  it. 

A  Dry  Spell. — Up  to  September  23,  we  had  no 
real  soaking  rain  for  26  days.  That  is  a  long 
drought  for  land  as  dry  as  ours.  The  late  cab¬ 
bage  suffered,  but  the  worst  injury  was  done  to 
Crimson  clover.  The  seed  of  this  started  well, 
but  the  dry  weather  kept  it  down,  and  I  really 
expected  to  lose  most  of  the  crop.  A  soaking 
rain  on  September  23  brought  it  up,  and  it  seemed 
to  double  in  size  in  36  hours.  What  a  responsive 
plant  this  is  !  Give  it  the  right  conditions  as  re¬ 
gards  water  and  food,  and  it  will  make  a  won¬ 
derful  growth.  I  do  not  find  it  a  tough,  “hust¬ 
ling”  plant  like  the  cow  pea.  With  us  it  needs 
nursing,  and  it  pays  to  nurse  it.  I  believe  that 
it  pays  to  feed  a  little  nitrogen  to  both  clover  and 
cow  peas. 

Crop  Notes. — We  have  an  excellent  trade  for 
turnips  this  year.  The  high  prices  for  potatoes 
have  made  a  greater  demand  for  turnips,  and 
our  crop  is  bringing  50  cents  a  bushel.  The  white 
turnips  were  broadcasted  after  early  peas.  The 
yellow  turnips  were  drilled.  Both  have  grown 
well  and  promise  a  fair  profit.  Prices  of  sweet 
corn  have  been  low  for  late  varieties.  We  sold 
out  a  big  load  on  September  24  at  60  cents  per  100 
ears.  Usually  at  this  season  such  corn  would 
easily  bring  $1.  We  have  had  corn  on  our  own 
table  since  July  10,  and  are  still  eating  it.  We 
have  cut  up  thousands  of  good  ears  for  hog  feed. 
We  are  selling  second-sized  potatoes  at  35  cents 
a  bushel.  Few  of  them  are  as  large  as  hen’s 
eggs.  A  good  many  families  buy  them  at  $1  a 
barrel  and  find  them  cheap  food.  Our  bush 
fruits  have  made  an  excellent  growth  this  Fall. 
The  cow  peas  sown  in  the  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  after  picking  grew  about  one  foot  high 
before  frost.  Those  put  in  the  currants  on  July 
17  have  made  a  full  growth,  and  matured  seeds. 
We  use  quite  a  little  chicken  manure  on  the  cur¬ 
rants  and  this,  I  think,  accounts  for  the  extra 
growth  of  cow  peas.  A  mere  pinch  of  nitrogen 
seems  to  show  itself  on  this  crop. 

Old-Time  Farming.— I  have  been  talking  with 
a  man  who,  before  the  war,  used  to  farm  near 
wherejwe  are.  According  to  his  statements,  the 
Jersey  farmer  of  those  days  must  have  been  a 
prosperous  man.  He  always  had  something  to 
sell — berries,  potatoes,  hay,  rye  straw,  steers, oa 
fat  pig,  cord  wood — there  was  a  good  market  for 
all  he  could  raise.  Buyers  ran  out  to  the  farm  to 
engage  calves,  steers,  apples,  hogs,  or  whatever 
the  farm  could  supply.  Potatoes  brought  $3  a 
barrel,  straw  $25  a  ton,  and  so  on  for  other  things. 
Good,  reliable  farm  help  was  easy  to  obtain. 
Farmers  in  those  days  could  take  a  mixed  load 
to  market  and  bring  back  $75  obtained  for  it.  In 
those  days,  farmers  always  had  money  on  hand. 
They  were  honored  and  respected  by  townspeople. 
When  there  were  railroads  to  be  built  or  town  or 
county  bonds  to  be  sold,  farmers  always  came 
forward  with  their  share  of  the  investment. 

It  Is  Diii’erent  Now. — Our  farmers  of  to-day 
think  the  old-timers  must  have  had  an  easy  thing. 
We  can  raise  a  bushel  of  potatoes  or  a  ton  of  hay 
cheaper  than  they  could.  Markets  are  twice  as 
large  as  they  were  then,  roads  are  better,  tools 
are  cheaper,  and  it  is  easier  to  ship.  Crops,  on 
the  whole,  are  larger.  In  spite  of  this,  the  old. 
time  farmer  had  the  best  of  it.  His  taxes  were 
lower.  We  are  payiDgsums  for  schools  and  roads 
and  bridges  and  other  things  that  would  have 
frightened  him.  He  had  no  comjxetition.  To-day 
we  face  competition  from  California  to  Florida. 
In  his'day  all  the  neighbors  were  Americans.  In 
our  day  we  face  the  competition  of  foreign  labor 
— men  who  work  *■  days,  nights  and  Sundays.” 
Little  towns  have  been  carved  out  of  the  old  farm 
lands.  These  are  inhabited  largely  by  “com¬ 
muters” — people  who  work  in  New  York  and  hire 
some  little  house  in  a  small  town.  They  go 
and  come  every  day — frequently  carrying  great 
baskets  containing  goods  bought  in  town.  These 
people  are  often  glad  to  vote  money  for  school  or 
other  purposes,  of  which  farmers  must  pay  a  good 
share  as  taxes.  It  has  become  customary  to 
sneer  at  the  farmer  and  his  work.  One  result  of 
this  is  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  re¬ 
liable  farm  help.  Thus  our  modern  farmer,  while 
producing  his  crop  for  less  money  than  his  father 
did,  has  lower  prices,  heavier  expenses,  twice  as 
much  competition,  and  less  rank  in  social  and 
business  life.  What  to  do  about  it?  I  do  not 
know,  but  someday  shall  tell  what  I  think  about  it. 

h.  w.  c. 
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SAVE  MONEY' 


We  manufacture  a  lino  line  of  up-to-date 
latest  style  of  Surreys,  Bungle*  JPhae- 
ton h  and  Spring  Wagon*. 

Wc  sell  them  direct  to  you 
at  wholesale  prices , 

thus  saving  you  all  the  agent’s  and  deal¬ 
ers’  profits.'  You  get  fresh  goods  from 
first  hand  and  deal  with  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Wo  deliver  vehicles  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  or  Kan.  City,  Mo.,  to  suit 
purchaser.  We  sell  “Goshen”  Bicycle*, 
Sewing  Machines.  Harness,  etc.,  etc. 
Write  to-day  for  FItEEillustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  All  prices  marked  in  plain  figures. 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO. 
13,  New  Street,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

Kan.  City  Warerooma  and  Office,  1308  IV.  11th  St. 
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ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
80UTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


Now  York. 


Chicago. 


)  St.  Louis. 
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E  MANUFACTURE  White  Lead 
by  the  “old  Dutch  process,"  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  centuries;  and  notwithstanding-  the 
numerous  attempts  to  make  White  Lead  by 
some  of  the  many  quick  or  patent  processes 
—  although  repeatedly  tried  —  they  have 
shown  that  the  “old  Dutch"  is  still  the  best, 
and  is  the  “up-to-date"  process  for  manu¬ 
facturing;  White  Lead. 

o 

jTV  By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 

JP  K  If  If  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY  ,  . 

Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  Louisville. 

National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York . 


able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


Rain  and  Snow  Proof 
Water  Can’t  Get  Through. 

Most  dur¬ 
able  of  any 
kind  of 
Roofing. 
Strong, 
heavy  and 
with  a  wire 
edge,  it 
cannot 
tear,  will 
not  rot.  The 
cheapest 
and  best  is 

Medal  Brand 
Wire  Edge  Roofing. 

It  makes  the  cheapest  roof  in  first  cost 
and  cheapest  to  maintain. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 


Mica  Roofing  Co.,  100  William  St.,  N.Y.  City. 


•‘Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  subject  to  ; 
i  dry  rot  or  other  decay.” — Century  Dictionary. 

;  Cabot’s  Creosote 
;  Shingle  Stains 

in  all  colors,  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  paint 
and  100  per  cent  better,  because  they  pre¬ 
serve  the  wood  and  can’t  crack  or  peel  off. 

For  all  rough  woodwork. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding:  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
MKTAL  OKI  LINUS  AND  SIDE  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

Penn  Metal  Celling  &  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


HAUL  YOUR  CORNSTALKS 

on  our  Low  Down, 
Broad  Tire,  Wide  Plat¬ 
form,  Handy  Wagon 
with  wheels  that  turn 
under  the  load.  It  is 
easy  draft,  easy  to  load, 
never  breaks  down  or 
upsets.  Best,  handiest, 
strongest  wagon  for  all  farm  pur¬ 
poses.  The  only  low  down  wagon 
adopted  by  TJ.  S.  Government  for 
hauling  war  supplies.  Wo  want  one 
live  farmor  as  our  af?ent  in  every  county. 
Write  for  terms  and  descriptive  circulars,  free. 

FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Our  perfect  knowledge  of  this  wagon  and  the  quality  of 
material  used  in  its  construction  leads  us  to  declare  it 
tobotho  NEATEST,  STRONGEST,  MOST  DUR¬ 
ABLE,  LONGEST  LIVED,  EASIEST  TO  LOAD 
-wagon  made.  Has  our  famous  straight  or  stagger  spoke 

Electric  Steel  Wheels 

Wheels  have  any  width  of  tire,  from  2  to  8  inches) 
«ny  height,  from  24  to  60  inches.  Impervious  to 
heat  or  cold;  can’t  dry  out,  get  loose  or  rot;  NO  RE¬ 
SETTING  TIRES  and  repairs.  Best  angle  steel 

SKEftSSfi-  All  F.  0.  B.  For  $25.00 

It  has  given  universal  satisfaction  and  will  fit  your  re- 
quests  exactly.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  FREE 
catalogue  and  prices.  Write  for  them  at  onco. 

ELE6TRIC  WHEEL  CO.  BOX  88,  QUINCY,  ILLS. 


THE  PHILIPPINES 

are  our  well  MERRITT-ed  possession.  DEW-EY 
want  them?  On  the  SCHLEY— we  don’t  know.  We 
make  the  old  reliable  Page  Fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  All  horizontal  lines 
orocabloH,  not  effected  by  heat  and  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  and  M.M.S.  Poultry  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Posts,  etc. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  I>cKalb,  Ill. 


“HEART  TO  HEART  TALKS” 


on  the  fence  ques¬ 
tion  is  what  we 
are  after. 

We  have 
Something 

on  the  subject  that 
will  interest  you. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian.  Mich. 


{ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  “Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 
i  Get  his  1H96  catalogue.  It; 
tells  all  about  The  Best  , 

A  Farm  Fence  Made.  ± 

j  W<  J.  ADAM,  Joliet7 
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Machine  $10 

N 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod. 

No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


BARB  WIRE 


Galvanized,  SI. 90  per  100  lbs. 
Painted,  #1.00  per  lUO  lbs. 

All  kinds  of  Fence  Wire. 
lOd  to  60d  #1.50  per  ll)U  lbs. 

4d  to  lOd  #1.75  per  100  lbs. 

Send  for  prices.  Freight  paid. 

Price-list  free.  JAS.  S.  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 


ui  rttnuc  in  ire. 

WIRE  NAILS 


GALVANIZED 

STEEL  TANKS, 


Built  in  all  shapes  and 
sizes  for  the  Farm, 
Dairy,  Creamery  and 
Manufacturing  Plant. 
Large  sizes  for  storage 
of  water  or  oil,  can  be 
shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  your  order  for 
what  you  want,  or  write 
for  catalogue. 

AMERICAN 
STEEL  TANK  CO., 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 


We  are  the  largest  ^-4- -^^1 
manufacturers  of..  ^  LCC 1 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  Matal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 
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The  managing  editor  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  now  in  Ohio 
visiting  various  parts  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  farm  methods  and  conditions,  and  compar¬ 
ing  them  with  eastern  farming.  Later  he  will  go 
farther  west  to  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
beyond  the  Mississippi  on  the  same  errand.  Doubt¬ 
less,  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  reports  of 
these  trips,  which  will  indicate  how  the  great  West 
appears  to  an  eastern  man  after  nearly  20  years’ 
absence. 

@ 

The  man  who  said  he  did  not  object  to  agriculture 
in  his  paper,  but  still  wanted  some  farming,  knew 
just  what  he  meant.  In  fact,  this  is  a  nice  distinction 
to  make.  By  farming,  he  meant  the  every-day  life 
and  methods  of  the  farm.  To  him,  “  farming”  meant 
work,  while  “  agriculture  ”  meant  talk,  or  the  dis¬ 
cus  ion  of  new  methods  or  theories.  Too  many  of 
our  writers  and  speakers  talk  agriculture  rather 
than  farming,  forgetting  that  the  great  proportion  of 
country  people  are  farmers  rather  than  agriculturists. 

© 

Congressman  S.  E.  Payne  made  some  remarkable 
statements  about  filled  cheese  at  the  great  meeting  at 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  Western  makers  of 
filled  and  skim  cheese  are  still  selling  it  under  the 
New  York  full-cream  brand,  and  thus  far,  they  have 
defeated  efforts  to  have  Congress  securely  protect  our 
State  dairymen  by  prohibiting  the  fraudulent  use  of 
our  State  brand.  Common  honesty  as  well  as  common 
law  demands  that  this  counterfeiting  should  be 
stopped  at  once.  These  filled-cheese  rascals  are  as 
bad  as  the  oleo  men. 

O 

Crowing  roosters  are  a  decided  nuisance  in  a  city, 
where  night-workers  are  often  just  falling  asleep 
when  the  birds  begin  their  morning  salute.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  authority  suggests  the  use  of  a  wire  muzzle, 
which,  without  preventing  the  bird  from  eating  or 
drinking,  would  not  permit  him  to  open  his  beak  wide 
enough  to  t;row.  This  is  quite  as  ingenious  as,  and 
more  humane  than  the  expedient  of  a  railway  express 
messenger  who  was  disturbed  by  a  crate  full  of  pro¬ 
testing  ducks.  He  slipped  small  rubber  bands  over 
their  beaks,  and  thus  kept  them  silent  while  he  took 
a  nap. 

0 

Two  prize-fighters  agreed  to  pound  each  other  with 
their  fists,  after  tiring  their  tongues  at  calling  hard 
names.  They  carried  out  the  latter  part  of  their  pro¬ 
gramme,  but  now  find  it  impossible  to  find  a  spot  of 
civilized  America  where  they  can  fight.  Gov.  Mount, 
of  Indiana,  notified  them  that  the  moment  they  crossed 
the  line  of  his  State  they  would  be  treated  as  common 
criminals.  Serves  them  right.  A  good  way  for  them 
to  settle  their  difference  would  be  to  take  spades,  and 
see  which  can  do  the  most  good  ditching  in  half  a  day. 
That  wouldn’t  answer,  however,  because  it  is  useful 
labor ! 

© 

A  horticultural  friend,  commenting  upon  nope 
Farm’s  experience  with  corn  and  the  commission  man, 
observed  that  plenty  of  farmers  in  the  same  section, 
who  go  to  market  all  through  the  season  with  corn, 
melons,  Lima  beans,  etc.,  are  entirely  unable  to  tell 
whether  their  crops  paid  them  or  not.  They  might 
realize,  by  the  end  of  the  season,  that  some  one  crop 
did  not  pay,  and  should  be  dropped,  but  they  could  not 
tell,  accurately,  which  crop  to  drop.  It  seems  to  us 
this  opinion  is  tolerably  correct.  It  is  difficult  to  farm 
with  any  clear  knowledge  if  no  account  is  kept  with 
each  crop.  If  the  farm  is  running  ahead,  or  running 
behind,  we  should  be  able  to  put  our  hand  on  the  ex¬ 


act  point  of  strength  or  weakness.  Some  of  the  great 
cut-flower  growers  calculate  the  running  expenses  to 
every  foot  of  bench-room,  and  then  discard  varieties 
of  plants  which  do  not  pay  a  profit  above  the  expense 
of  space  occupied.  It  would  seem  necessary,  now,  to 
grow  farm  crops  upon  equally  business-like  principles. 

•j 

A  certain  nursery  firm  has  been  sending  its  agents 
through  western  New  York  selling  so-called  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches  at  a  high  price.  Among  other  ex¬ 
travagant  stories  and  claims  is  the  statement  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  given 
a  certificate  or  patent,  which  will  not  permit  other 
dealers  to  sell  these  peaches.  We  shall  give  the  full 
facts  about  this  business  in  a  few  wreeks,  but  want  to 
say  right  now  that  this  claim  about  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  a  fraud  and  a  humbug.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  no  authority  to  issue  any 
such  patent  or  certificate. 

© 

Attention  is  called  to  the  account  of  the  proposed 
artificial  formation  of  nitrates  in  the  air  on  page  693. 
These  wise  men  are  able  to  look  far  into  the  future, 
and  make  a  fair  guess  at  the  surprises  the  years  have 
in  store  for  us.  It  will  not  do  for  the  rank  and  file 
to  save  the  money  we  spend  for  clover  seed,  and  sit 
down  and  wait  until  Niagara  can  burn  up  the  air  for 
us.  As  an  offset  to  this  wonderful  story,  we  shall, 
next  week,  give  some  figures,  showing  how  our  little 
friend,  Crimson  clover,  has  strengthened  the  soil  on 
Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell’s  farm.  In  one  way  this  will  be 
as  important  an  announcement  as  that  of  Sir  William 
Crookes’s  prediction. 

® 

It  seems  impossible  for  the  government  of  France  to 
do  too  much  for  farmers.  An  act  has  been  passed  which 
enables  farmers  to  borrow  money  of  local  banks  on 
the  security  of  their  produce.  The  government  secures 
the  banks  by  issuing  an  agricultural  warrant.  A 
farmer  may  sell  his  produce  when  he  pleases  and  ro- 
deem  this  warrant,  which  is  negotiable.  In  this  way 
the  farmer  may  borrow  money  on  his  crop  and  hold 
it  for  any  possible  increase  of  value.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  see  what  an  advantage  such  a  plan  would  be  to 
the  American  farmer.  In  some  cases,  he  might  lose 
money  by  holding  too  long,  but  in  the  long  run  he 
would  gain. 

© 

A  combination  of  implements  has  been  in  use  on 
many  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  farms  this  season, 
for  digging  potatoes.  Circumstances  compelled  it. 
The  first  in  the  series  is  a  mowing  machine.  This 
cuts  the  heavy  crop  of  weeds  that  seem  inseparable 
from  every  potato  field  this  year.  The  next  is  the 
horserake  that  gathers  the  weeds  into  windrows  for 
removal,  after  which  the  digger  has  a  free  field.  Talk 
about  keeping  fields  clean  this  year  !  Many  a  field 
that  was  as  “clean  as  a  whistle”  when  the  vines 
covered  the  ground,  compelling  a  cessation  of  culti¬ 
vation,  became  a  veritable  forest  of  weeds  before 
digging  time. 

© 

A  dealer  in  lubricants,  discussing  with  a  silk  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  outlook  for  Fall  trade,  observed  that  he 
had  been  surprised  to  note  the  dullness  of  business 
among  the  woolen  mills.  Many  of  them  are  shut  down 
entirely,  and  others  keep  running  on  short  time  only. 
This  he  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  enormous  im¬ 
ports  of  woolen  goods  were  rushed  into  this  country 
just  before  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect,  and  these 
must  be  consumed  before  our  mills  can  realize  much 
benefit  from  the  change.  The  future,  however,  offers 
more  encouragement  to  the  wool  grower,  and  another 
season  will  be  likely  to  see  a  great  improvement.  It 
was  also  predicted  that  an  early  and  rigorous  Winter 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  wool  trade.  The 
present  dullness  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  Wool 
Exchange,  in  ceasing  the  wool  auctions. 

© 

On  Thursday,  September  29,  the  people  of  Canada 
voted  on  the  following  question  : 

Are  you  in  favor  of  the  passing  of  an  act  prohibiting  the 
importation,  manufacture  or  sale  of  spirits,  wine,  ale,  beer  and 
cider  and  all  other  alcoholic  liquors  for  use  as  beverages  ? 

As  intimated  in  our  reports  of  three  weeks  ago,  Canada 
as  a  whole  has  voted  YES  on  this  question.  The  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  opposed  it,  and  so  did  mostof  the  large 
towns  and  cities.  The  farmers,  however,  voted  strongly 
in  favor  of  prohibition,  and  thus  put  Canada  in  the 
front  rank  among  civilized  nations.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  rural  vote  has  settled  public  ques¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  public  morality.  In  New  Jersey,  last 
year,  the  people  voted  for  or  against  an  amendment 
absolutely  prohibiting  gambling  in  that  State.  The 
vote  of  the  towns  and  cities  came  in  first,  and  the 
gamblers  celebrated  a  supposed  victory.  As  the  rural 
vote  came  in,  however,  their  victory  faded  away  and 
was  finally  turned  into  defeat. 


It  is  now  reported  that  a  Frenchman  has  discovered 
a  method  of  measuring  the  strength  of  an  odor.  It  is 
done  by  means  of  the  ability  of  the  sense  of  smelling  to 
discriminate  between  different  odors,  even  though 
they  differ  but  little.  He  finds  that,  if  some  very 
characteristic  odor  be  mingled  with  the  one  to  be 
measured,  there  is  a  certain  point  where  they  balance 
and  form  what  he  calls  a  neutral  odor.  The  addition 
of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  either  scent  causes  that 
one  to  predominate,  and  thus  he  is  enabled  to  detect 
and  measure  “  a  very  small  smell.”  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  right  odor  for  neutralizing  some  of  the  odors  we 
run  across  could  not  be  discovered.  We  don’t  need 
anything  to  measure  them — they  are  too  self-assertive. 

Chicago  is  about  to  hold  a  peace  jubilee,  and  one  of 
the  projected  features  is  a  grand  barbecue.  This  has 
aroused  the  ire  of  vegetarians,  who  have  formed  a 
committee  to  labor  with  Mayor  Harrison,  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  him  to  remove  meat  from  the  peace  bill  of 
fare.  They  consider  prunes,  cauliflowers  and  tomatoes 
more  fitting  emblems  of  peace,  and  think  the  red- 
handed  slaughter  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  brutally 
incongruous  on  an  occasion  when  the  olive  branch 
is  preeminent.  Why  shouldn’t  the  vegetarians  hold  a 
joyous  barbecue  of  green  corn  and  potatoes  on  their 
own  account,  as  a  valuable  object  lesson  ?  We  fear 
that  the  Chicago  public  is  not  yet  educated  to  the 
proper  appreciation  of  stewed  prunes  in  a  peace 
jubilee. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

“  Our  politics  are  so  corrupt,”  says  Goodman  with  a  sigh  ; 

I  do  wish  we  could  clean  it  up,”  and  then  he  shuts  his  eye, 

And  with  his  hand  upon  his  nose,  just  votes  the  ticket  straight, 
Regretting  that  his  party  should  run  men  of  such  light  weight. 

He  would  not  have  them  in  his  house  or  trust  them  out  of  sight, 
And  yet  they  are  his  candidates,  the  boss  marks  them,  “all  right”; 
He  growls  a  little,  preaches  hard  at  what  he  calls  a  sin, 

And  on  election  day,  goes  out  and  votes  the  whole  crowd  in. 

Oh,  Goodman,  can’t  you  understand  the  power  that  you  might 
hold, 

If  you  would  come  out  fair  and  true  with  courage  firm  and  bold, 
And  use  your  ballot  as  a  whip  to  scourge  the  hungry  crew, 

And  not  stand  mouthing  idle  words,  then  weakly  “  vote  them 
through  ”  ? 

Goodman,  the  rascals  read  you  as  they  would  an  open  book; 

They  know  you’ll  growl  a  little— they  have  sounded  your  black 
look ; 

They  round  you  in  as  easy  as  the  rolling  off  a  log, 

“  Before  he'll  kill  the  party,  he'll  support  a  yellow  dog"  ! 

Now  that’s  about  the  estimate,  Goodman,  they  have  of  you, 

Let’s  see  you  look  us  in  the  eye  and  say  it  isn’t  true  ! 


The  do  before  the  son  is  duty. 

Was  the  cow  drunk  ? — page  699. 

‘‘Good  roads”  always  lead  to  town. 

Jack  Frost  has  been  very  accommodating  this  year. 

Let  the  pig  wrap  the  waste  products  around  his  waist. 

Mu.  Take  A.  Drink  has  robbed  many  a  man  of  his  farm. 

No,  sir,  you  can’t  make  a  purebred  loaf  from  blended  flour. 

Raw  cotton  at  five  cents  a  pound  cooks  the  farmer’s  prospects. 

The  weak-livered  man  has  his  constitution  regulated  by  bile 
laws. 

An  air-shaft.  That  is  what  Mr.  Talk  may  make  out  of  your 
mouth. 

Do  horses  show  revenge?  We  are  collecting  opinions  from 
good  horsemen. 

Only  half  a  citizen — the  man  who  lets  any  chance  for  harmless 
fun  get  by  him. 

“  No  bugs  !  ”  That  is  the  suggestive  item  on  the  letter  head  of 
a  Florida  hotel. 

Nervous,  therefore  capable  of  good  service,  the  Pekin  duck 
and  the  Jersey  cow. 

The  young  Minorca  pullet  is  a  glutton.  She  needs  to  be,  in 
order  to  save  her  reputation  later. 

The  best  kind  of  a  woodchuck— chuck  enough  of  it  into  the 
wood  house  next  Winter  to  last  all  the  year. 

There  are  49,640,862  dollar  bills  in  circulation,  also  57,293,336 
silver  dollars.  All  of  that  we  ask  for  is  our  share. 

We  need  a  line  of  punishment  to  back  up  court  decisions  which 
make  it  criminal  to  put  preservatives  in  provisions. 

Ip  you  are  not  satisfied  with  John  Gould’s  definition  of  “  pure¬ 
bred  ”  on  page  699,  we  wonld  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

A  dairyman  near  New  York  advertises  “  purified  milk.”  There 
seems  to  be  quite  a  distinction  between  pure  milk  and  purified 
milk. 

“  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ”,  says  the  foolish  man,  and  then 
he  goes  out  to  see  how  close  he  can  get  to  the  temptation  without 
touching  it. 

Louisiana  has  a  new  fertilizer  law.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  Gulf  States  use  more  fertilizer  than  any  other  section. 
Usually  a  low  grade,  too. 

Our  institutions  appear  to  exercise  a  progressive  influence 
upon  the  Occidental  races.  A  Chinaman  was  under  arrest  in 
Philadelphia  recently  as  a  bicycle  scorcher. 

One  result  of  the  law  in  New  York  State  against  the  sale  of 
calves  less  than  one  month  old,  is  that  a  larger  cow  is  wanted. 
If  the  calf  must  be  kept,  farmers  will  get  all  they  can  for  it. 

A  woman  in  Providence  was  recently  married  to  her  fifth  hus¬ 
band,  and  three  of  her  former  husbands  are  said  to  have  acted 
as  ushers  at  the  ceremony.  She  may  be  said  to  be  husbanding 
her  resources. 

Michigan  pays  a  bounty  for  the  heads  of  English  sparrows.  A 
gang  of  swindlers  recently  secured  a  large  amount  of  bounty 
by  wholesale  poisoning  of  sparrows  in  adjoining  States,  shipping 
them  in  to  Michigan  afterwards. 
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THE  WORLD’ S  SUPPLY  OF  WHEAT. 

THERE  18  A  BREAD  FAMINE  AHEAD  OF  US. 

Chemistry  Must  Come  to  the  Rescue. 

Part  II. 

What  Nitrogen  Does. — As  stated  last  week,  Sir 
William  Crookes  believes  that  we  are  within  30  years 
of  the  end  of  our  natural  possibilities  of  wheat  cul¬ 
ture.  In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  demand,  he  says 
that  we  must  increase  the  average  yield  per  acre.  In 
order  to  do  this,  we  must  use  more  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  manures  or  fertilizers.  The  question  is, 
therefore,  where  can  this  nitrogen  be  obtained  ? 

Here,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  the  circulation  of 
nitrogen.  It  is  the  part  of  the  air  which  forms  four- 
fifths  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere.  We  know  it  in 
two  substances — ammonia,  which  all  recognize  by  its 
odor,  and  nitric  acid  or  aquafortis.  These  two  bodies 
exist  and  are  formed  in  the  soil.  The  nitrogen  in  the 
air  must  be  combined  or  made  into  these  forms  before 
the  plant  can  utilize  it  for  its  growth.  Once  inside 
the  plant,  these  forms  of  nitrogen  undergo  other 
changes,  by  means  of  which  the  gluten  or  muscle- 
makers  are  formed.  When  an  animal  eats  this  plant, 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  these  muscle-makers  is 
again  broken  up  and  changed  into  muscle  or  lean 
meat.  This  may  be  eaten  by  a  human,  and  changed 
again  into  an  important  part  of  the  highest  form  of 
earthly  life — a  man. 

What  Becomes  Of  It. — After  death  and  decay, 
the  nitrogen,  which  has  not  already  passed  from  the 
body,  does  not  stand  idle,  but  keeps  on  its  restless 
course.  It  may  pass  away  and  escape  to  mingle  again 
with  the  air,  or  it  may  be  taken  up  by  some  other 
plant  to  enter  again  upon  its  tireless  round.  Thus 
through  soil,  plant,  animal,  and  back  to  the  soil  again 
it  goes.  If  all  were  returned  to  the  soil,  there  would 
be  little  danger  of  exhaustion.  We  can  easily  see, 
however,  that  much  of  it  goes  back  to  the  air.  We 
know  that  ammonia  arises  from  manure  piles  or  from 
decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matters.  It  is  lost  from 
the  lungs  and  skins  of  animals  in  breath  and  per¬ 
spiration,  and  we  know  that  large  quantities  of  it  are 
washed  away  by  drainage  into  brooks  and  rivers.  In 
England  alone  $80,000,000  worth  of  nitrogen  escapes 
as  sewage.  Part  of  the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  also 
are  broken  up  by  chemical  changes  into  plain  ni¬ 
trogen,  which  the  plant  cannot  utilize. 

Look  to  the  Air. — Where  is  the  extra  nitrogen 
required  to  produce  the  wheat  coming  from?  Sir 
William  Crookes  runs  over  the  ordinary  sources  of 
nitrogen,  like  nitrate  of  soda,  guano,  and  other  well- 
known  fertilizing  materials,  which  originally  all  came 
from  the  air,  and  pronounces  them  inadequate.  He 
says  that  we  must  go  to  the  air  to  obtain  our  sup¬ 
plies,  yet: 

The  store  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  is  practically  unlim¬ 
ited,  but  it  is  fixed  and  rendered  assimilable  by  plants  only  by 
cosmic  processes  of  extreme  slowness.  The  nitrogen  which,  with 
a  light  heart,  we  liberate  in  a  battleship  broadside,  has  taken 
millions  of  minute  organisms  patiently  working  for  centuries  to 
win  from  the  atmosphere. 

To  understand  the  vast  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
air,  Sir  William  Crookes  says  that,  in  a  hall  146  x  80 
feet  and  70  feet  high,  there  are  27  tons  of  nitrogen 
worth,  when  combined  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
$10,000  !  One  square  yard  of  the  earth’s  surface  has 
nearly  seven  tons  of  free  nitrogen  gas  resting  upon  it. 

The  nitrogen  is  in  the  air,  but  how  are  we  to  obtain 
it  ?  It  is  known  that  certain  plants,  the  legumes,  like 
clover,  peas  and  beans,  actually  absorb  some  of  this 
nitrogen,  and  make  it  over  into  true  plant  food.  Sir 
William  does  not  consider  that  this  will  supply  suf¬ 
ficient  nitrogen,  since  he  thinks  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
successful  growth  of  these  plants  on  any  soil.  What 
then  ? 

It  is  known  that  considerable  ammonia  is  found  in 
the  air.  It  comes  from  the  gases  of  volcanoes,  from 
fires  and  from  decay.  Part  of  it  is  washed  out  of  the 
air  by  rain  and  snow,  and  brought  to  the  earth.  This 
amount  is  so  small,  however,  that  it  does  not  begin  to 
make  up  for  what  is  lost.  It  is  known,  too,  that 
nitric  acid  is  continually  being  formed  in  the  air, 
though  in  small  quantities. 

Artificial  Nitrates. — This  manufacture  of  nitric 
acid  in  the  air  is  caused  chiefly  by  electric  discharges, 
and  Sir  William  Crookes’s  plan  is  to  manufacture  arti¬ 
ficial  nitrates  from  the  air  by  means  of  electricity. 
This  is  what  he  says  : 

The  fixation  of  nitrogen  is  a  question  of  the  not  far  distant 
future.  Let  me  see  if  it  is  not  possible  even  now  to  solve  the 
momentous  problem.  As  far  back  as  189:2  I  exhibited,  at  one  of 
the  soirdes  of  the  Royal  Society.au  experiment  on  “The  Flame 
of  Burning  Nitrogen.”  I  showed  that  nitrogen  is  a  combustible 
gas,  and  the  reason  why  when  once  ignited  the  flame  does  not 
spread  through  the  atmosphere  and  deluge  the  world  in  a  sea  of 
nitric  acid  is  that  its  igniting  point  is  higher  than  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  its  flame— not,  therefore,  hot  enough  to  set  fire  to  the 
adjacent  mixture.  But  by  passing  a  strong  induction  current 
between  terminals  the  air  takes  fire  and  continues  to  burn  with 
a  powerful  flame,  producing  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  This  in¬ 
considerable  experiment  may  not  unlikely  lead  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  mighty  industry,  destined  to  solve  the  great  food  prob¬ 


lem.  With  the  object  of  burning  out  nitrogen  from  air  so  as  to 
leave  argon  behind,  Lord  Rayleigh  fitted  up  apparatus  for  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  on  a  larger  scale,  and  succeeded  in  effect¬ 
ing  the  union  of  29.4  grammes  of  mixed  nitrogen  and  oxygen  at 
an  expenditure  of  one-horse  power. 

To  generate  electricity  in  the  ordinary  way  with  steam  engines 
and  dynamos,  it  is  now  possible,  with  a  steady  load  night  and 
day,  and  engines  working  at  maximum  efficiency,  to  produce 
current  at  a  cost  of  one-third  of  a  penny  per  Board  of  Trade  unit. 
At  this  rate,  one  ton  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  cost  £26  [$126.62]. 
But  electricity  from  coal  and  steam  engines  is  too  costly  for 
large  industrial  purposes;  at  Niagara,  where  water  power  is 
used,  electricity  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  for  one-seventeenth  of  a 
penny  per  Board  of  Trade  utit.  At  this  rate,  nitrate  of  soda 
would  cost  not  more  than  £5  [$24.65]  per  ton.  But  uitrate  of  soda 
is  limited  in  quantity,  and  will  soon  be  exhausted.  Human  inge¬ 
nuity  can  contend  even  with  these  apparently  hopeless  difficul¬ 
ties.  Nitrate  can  be  produced  artificially  by  the  combustion  of 
the  atmosphere.  Here  we  come  to  finality  in  one  direction;  our 
stores  are  inexhaustible.  But  how  about  electricity  ?  Can  we 
generate  enough  energy  to  produce  12,000,000  tons  of  nitrate  of 
soda  annually  ?  A  preliminary  calculation  shows  that  there  need 
be  no  fear  on  that  score.  Niagara  alone  is  capable  of  supplying 
the  required  electrical  energy  without  much  lessening  its  mighty 
flow.  The  future  can  take  care  of  itself.  The  artificial  produc¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  is  clearly  within  view,  and  by  its  aid  the  land 
devoted  to  wheat  can  be  brought  up  to  the  30-bushels-per-acre 
standard. 

Thus  the  plan  is  to  utilize  the  mighty  power  of 
Niagara  to  generate  electricity  with  which  to  burn 
the  air,  and  thus  produce  rapidly  and  cheaply  the 
nitric  acid  needed  for  our  crops.  Chemists  under¬ 
stand  the  possibilities  of  producing  nitrates  in  this 
way  on  a  small  scale.  The  use  of  Niagara’s  power  for 
this  wonderful  purpose  30  years  hence  is,  doubtless, 
no  more  improbable  than  was  the  possibility  of  gen¬ 
erating  electricity  from  that  power  25  years  ago.  We 
speak  of  these  great  thoughts  about  vast  future  opera¬ 
tions  in  order  that  our  readers  may  understand  what 
problems  the  thinkers  are  dealing  with.  While  this 
short  cut  to  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  not  impossible, 
at  the  present  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
legumes,  like  clover  and  cow  peas,  are  still  our  best 
friends  in  the  stealing  or  capture  of  nitrogen.  Let  us 
not  give  up  an  atom  in  our  belief  in  their  usefulness 
while  waiting  for  this  cheaper  process  of  extracting  it. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

No  More  Wool  Sales. — The  New  York  Wool  Ex¬ 
change  has  discontinued  all  operations  in  wool  for  the 
present.  The  statement  given  out  by  the  former 
president  of  the  Exchange  gives  as  the  reason  the  de¬ 
pressed  condition  of  the  wool  market,  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  improvement  will  not  occur  for  some  time. 
This  action,  however,  is  “  deemed  advisable  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  corporation  and  its  stockholders”, 
and  not  because  of  any  particular  affection  for  the 
wool  growers.  There  have  been  no  auction  sales  of 
wool  for  many  months,  and  no  more  are  likely  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  is  stated  that  the  business  in 
wool,  particularly  the  auction  system,  was  maintained 
at  great  expense,  and  under  present  market  conditions, 
could  not  be  conducted  with  profit.  The  wool  trade 
generally  think  that  the  wool  auctions  will  never  be 
resumed.  The  effort  to  make  New  York  the  center  of 
the  wool  trade  in  this  country  a  position  now  held  by 
Boston,  has,  apparently,  failed. 

X  X  X 

Buying'  Army  Supplies. — Awards  of  contracts 
for  army  supplies  were  recently  made  in  this  city. 
The  prices  for  which  bidders  are  to  furnish  these  may 
interest  some  who  are  producers.  Beans  in  barrels 
are  furnished  for  2.03  cents  per  pound;  in  double 
sacks.  2.08  cents.  Mess  pork  cost  9.9  cents  per  pound  ; 
breakfast  bacon,  10.5  and  12.5  cents,  and  in  cans,  18.75 
cents.  Sugar-cured  hams  were  furnished  at  10  and  11 
cents  per  pound.  Flour  from  Winter  wheat  in  double 
sacks,  1.75  cent  per  pound  ;  in  barrels,  $3.75  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Spring-wheat  flour  is  bought  for  $4.29  per  bar¬ 
rel,  and  2.2  cents  per  pound  in  double  sacks,  while 
family  flour  brings  $4.69  per  barrel.  White  corn  meal 
was  bought  for  1 %  cent  per  pound,  yellow  for  1  %  cent. 
Potatoes  are  to  be  furnished  for  .97  cent  per  pound, 
onions  for  1.24  cent.  Roasted  Rio  coffee  costs  10.97 
and  11.03  cents  per  pound.  Vinegar  is  furnished  for 
9%  and  10  cents  per  gallon.  Evaporated  apples  cost 
8  cents  per  pound,  while  prunes  cost  but  5>£  cents. 
Butter  costs  21  %  cents  per  pound  ;  in  prints,  24  cents 
and  in  3-pound  tins,  28  cents.  Lard  in  5-pound  cans 
costs  32 %  cents  per  can.  For  sweetening,  cut  loaf 
sugar  costs  6.052  cents  ;  granulated,  5.331  cents  ;  pow¬ 
dered,  5.812  cents;  extra  C,  4.9  cents.  Maple  syrup,  42 
cents  per  half-gallon.  Besides  these,  the  list  of  awards 
contains,  among  numerous  other  items,  various  kinds 
of  soaps,  flavoring  extracts,  canned  meats,  soups,  fish 
and  other  goods,  milk,  tobacco,  towels,  etc.  Had  the 
soldiers  in  Cuba  had  a  tenth  part  of  the  supplies 
enumerated  among  these  awards,  they  would  have 
considered  themselves  as  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

X  X  X 

Cranberry  Prospects. — The  Fruitman's  Guide 
publishes  an  estimate  of  the  cranberry  crop  as  made 
up  from  a  large  number  of  estimates  received  from 


New  England,  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  the  West. 
Barnstable  and  Plymouth  Counties,  Mass.,  as  given 
by  121  comparative  statements,  have  225,786  bushels, 
as  against  163,775  bushels  last  year,  an  increase  of 
nearly  38  per  cent.  Some  of  these  are  from  new 
bogs  which  are  bearing  their  first  crops.  New  Jersey 
sends  76  comparative  statements,  showing  estimates 
of  85,350  bushels  for  this  year  against  68,451  last  year, 
a  gain  of  about  25  per  cent.  Southern  New  England 
and  Long  Island  send  21  statements,  estimating  10,115 
bushels  for  this  year  against  13,690  last,  a  decrease  of 
about  25  per  cent ;  but  these  localities  do  not  produce 
enough  to  affect  the  total  yield  materially.  It  is 
thought,  too,  that  fuller  reports  would  show  no  loss. 
Wisconsin  estimates  60,000  bushels  this  year  against 
50,000  last  year.  Footed  up,  the  yield  of  last  year  in 
all  producing  territory  was  given  as  785,000  bushels, 
and  the  estimate  for  this  year  as  968,500  bushels.  It 
is  reported  that  harvesting  is  unusually  late  on  Cape 
Cod,  and  the  danger  from  frosts  is  increased.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  did  some  damage,  and  later  reports  are 
to  the  effect  that  loss  from  these  causes  was  greater 
than  anticipated.  Still,  taken  together,  the  probabil¬ 
ity  is  that  the  crop  is  larger  than  last  year.  The 
trade  demands  firm,  well-colored  fruit.  Light-colored 
fruit  has  a  small  demand.  f.  h.  v. 


SLITTING  THE  BARK  FOR  PEAR  BLIGHT. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Ohio  has  a  young  pear  orchard 
of  which  he  is  very  proud.  He  wants  to  do  everything 
he  can  to  keep  this  orchard  thrifty  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  He  has  read  somewhere  that  slitting  the 
bark  of  pear  trees  will  help  keep  them  free  from 
blight,  and  he  wants  to  know  whether  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  this  suggestion  or  not.  This  question  is  like 
many  others  that  are  asked.  People  see  in  the  paper 
some  plausible  remedy  for  increasing  the  yield  of 
fruit,  or  preserving  the  health  of  the  tree,  and  they 
want  to  run  it  down  and  see  what  there  might  be  in 
it.  We  have  sent  this  question,  in  good  faith,  to  a 
number  of  our  leading  horticulturists,  and  here  is  what 
they  have  to  say  : 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  Ames,  Iowa,  says  that,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  it  is  beneficial  to  slit  the  outer  bark 
on  the  stems  of  cherry  and  plum  trees,  This,  he  says, 
is  to  prevent  injury  from  what  Dr.  Turner  calls 
“  tight  lacing  ”.  Slitting  the  bark  of  pear  or  apple 
trees,  cannot  possibly  have  anything  to  do  with 
blight.  Washing  the  stems  and  the  main  branches 
with  a  solution  of  lime,  sulphur  and  water,  will  lessen 
blight,  as  it  lowers  the  temperature  and  is  not  favor¬ 
able  to  bacteria.  It  must  be  understood  that  slitting- 
the  bark  would  invite  bacterial  attacks  rather  than 
tend  to  prevent  them. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Powell,  of  Delaware,  says  that  the  trees 
could  not  possibly  be  protected  against  blight  by  slit¬ 
ting  the  bark.  As  the  trees  are  now  growing  well, 
he  would  much  better  let  them  alone.  Where  trees 
have  been  neglected,  the  bark  sometimes  presses  so 
strong  on  the  wood  beneath  that  the  tree  ceases  to 
enlarge  in  thickness,  and  the  formation  of  new  wood 
is  retarded.  Such  trees  are  said  to  be  barkbound  or 
hidebound.  By  running  the  point  of  a  knife  through 
the  bark  and  drawing  it  the  whole  length  of  the 
trunk,  this  pressure  can  be  temporarily  relieved.  The 
slit  increases  in  width,  and  finally  heals  up,  and  the 
tree  frequently  recovers  after  such  treatment. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Munson,  of  Maine,  says  that  it  is  a 
common  practice,  in  some  localities,  to  slit  the  bark 
of  young  plum  trees.  The  idea  is  that,  by  so  doing, 
the  tree  will  grow  more  rapidly  and  become  stocky. 
This  is  thought  to  prevent  the  tree  from  becoming 
hidebound.  He  has  never  seen  pear  trees  so  treated, 
and  doubts  tie  value  of  the  operation  in  either  case. 
If  done  at  all,  the  slitting  ought  to  be  done  in  June. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Ip  you  have  auy  hay  to  bale,  Geo.  Ex-tel  Company,  Quincy,  111., 
will  send  you  information  about  their  Gem  press  that  will  in¬ 
terest  you. 

"  C.  E.  Chapman,  of  Peruville,  N.  Y.,  says  that  he  wants  money. 
He  thinks  he  ought  to  make  a  trade  with  some  one  who  wants 
pigs.  He  has  the  pigs — Cheshires. 

T.  J.  Dwteu  &  Son,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  recommend  planting  some 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  the  Fall.  Their  Summer  catalogue  tells 
what  these  are.  It  is  sent  free  on  application. 

Ip  you  are  going  to  do  any  painting  this  Fall,  O.  W.  Iugersoll, 
246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you  samples  of 
mixed  paints,  and  quote  prices  direct  from  his  factory. 

Caustic  Balsam  is  a  good  liniment  to  have  in  the  stable.  A 
bottle  on  hand  to  be  used  just  when  needed  will  often  prevent  a 
permanent  blemish  on  a  horse,  and  prevent  his  being  laid  up  be¬ 
sides.  It  can  be  had  at  most  druggists,  or  from  the  Lawrence- 
Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  late  about  the  use 
of  a  land  roller  in  preparing  ground  for  wheat  and  other  crops. 
To  do  the  work  satisfactorily  requires  the  right  kind  of  a  roller. 
The  Castree  &  Shaw  Company,  28  Carlton  Street,  Owosso,  Mich., 
make  a  steel  roller  that,  we  think,  fills  the  bill. 

Every  man  who  owns  a  horse  knows  what  it  is  to  drive  on  a 
sheet  of  ice  with  dull  calks.  He  also  knows  how  hard  it  is  to 
keep  them  sharp  when  the  ground  is  frozen.  S.  W.  Kent,  Caze- 
novia,  N.Y.,  has  invented  the  Blizzard  ice  calks  that  make  travel 
on  ice  easy  and  safe.  He  will  tell  you  all  about  it  if  you  ask  him. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  Chicago  woman  who  refused  to  sup¬ 
port  her  blind  husband  was  recently 
fined  $100  and  costs  by  a  justice,  receiv¬ 
ing-  a  severe  reprimand  in  addition.  It  is 
not  stated  what  her  circumstances  are, 
but  the  presumption  is  that  she  is  in  a 
position  to  support  the  helpless  man. 
The  justice  who  made  the  ruling  seems 
fully  inclined  to  discard  the  theory  that 
woman  is  the  weaker  vessel. 

* 

As  another  example  of  the  manifold 
uses  of  a  hairpin,  we  may  adduce  the 
case  of  a  motorman  on  a  Maine  trolley 
car,  which  was  stalled  two  miles  out  of 
town,  in  consequence  of  a  burnt-out 
fuse.  There  was  no  wire  at  hand  to  re¬ 
pair  the  damage,  so  the  ingenious  motor- 
man,  who  must  be  married,  we  think, 
borrowed  a  hairpin  from  one  of  the 
female  passengers,  and  by  its  use  started 
the  car  going  again. 

* 

Mattress  pads  will  be  found  useful 
articles  for  sale  at  fairs,  and  they  may 
be  made  quickly  by  sewing  societies. 
It  is  really  necessary  to  have  one  of  these 
protectors  over  every  mattress,  for  the 
sake  both  of  comfort  and  convenience. 
Many  neat  housekeepers  use  old  com¬ 
fortables  for  this  purpose,  but  a  neat 
white  pad,  made  for  the  purpose,  is  pref¬ 
erable.  Quilted  cotton  padding  is  sold 
for  this  use,  but  the  pads  may  be  made 
either  quilted  or  tufted,  of  soft-finished, 
unbleached  cotton  or  cheesecloth.  Some 
prefer  a  mattress  cover  of  cotton  flannel 
made  like  a  plain  sheet,  but  we  prefer 
the  padding. 

* 

During  our  discussion  of  working 
gowns,  several  months  ago,  many  of  the 
writers  agreed  that  a  firm,  rather  thick 
washing  material,  such  as  denim,  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  anything  thinner  for  a  work¬ 
ing  skirt.  Better  than  denim  is  cotton 
covert  cloth,  a  close  imitation,  in  weave 
and  coloring,  of  the  all-wool  covert 
cloth.  It  is  film  and  thick,  yet  washes 
admirably,  and  costs  but  12%  cents  a 
yard.  A  good  many  bicycle  skirts  have 
been  made  of  it  this  Summer,  and  it  is, 
also,  made  into  Fall  shirt  waists.  A  neat 
shirt  waist  and  well-fitted  skirt  of  this 
material  will  make  a  trim-looking  house 
dress  which  one  may  wear  when  prepar¬ 
ing  supper  or  doing  house  chores,  with 
perfect  confidence  in  its  washability. 
Another  useful  material  for  Fall  shirt 
waists  is  duck  in  solid  colors,  clear  red 
or  blue  being  very  pretty.  This  material 
costs  15  cents  a  yard,  and  three  yards 
will  make  a  waist. 

* 

Cooler  weather  makes  boiled  or 
steamed  puddings  an  acceptable  dessert, 
and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  prime 
requisites  for  cooking  them  well.  The 
pudding-bag  should  be  of  firm  white 
material,  having  round  corners  and 
felled  seams,  which  are  always  turned 
outside  when  the  bag  is  in  use.  A  roly 
pudding  calls  for  a  plain  cloth  instead 
of  a  bag,  and  this  should  be  hemmed  ; 
the  appearance  of  raveled-out  threads 
wandering  over  the  pudding,  when 
dished,  is  not  an  improvement.  When 
used,  the  cloth  or  bag  must  be  wrung 
out  of  scalding  water,  and  well  floured, 
to  prevent  the  paste  from  sticking.  The 
covering  must  be  loose  enough  to  allow 
for  swelling.  When  boiling,  put  an  in¬ 
verted  plate  or  saucer  on  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle,  and  lay  the  pudding  on  this, 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  its  sticking  to 
the  bottom,  and  becoming  scorched.  See 
that  the  water  is  boiling  hard  when  the 
pudding  is  put  in,  and  keep  it  boiling ; 
if  it  is  necessary  to  add  more  water,  this 
should  be  boiling  when  put  in.  When 
steaming  a  pudding,  several  folds  of 
cloth  should  be  placed  tightly  over  the 
top  of  the  steamer,  held  in  place  by  the 


lid,  to  prevent  condensed  moisture  from 
dropping  down  and  waterlogging  the 
pudding.  The  water  under  the  steamer 
must  never  cease  boiling.  Personally, 
we  prefer  paste  lightened  with  finely- 
chopped  suet,  for  any  boiled  or  steamed 
pudding,  but  many  people  like  a  rich 
biscuit  dough.  One  of  our  friends  makes 
fruit  pies,  on  an  ordinary  flat  pie  plate, 
having  an  upper  and  under  crust,  and 
then  cooks  these  pies  in  a  steamer,  mak¬ 
ing  a  steamed  pudding.  Such  a  pudding 
may  be  cooked  within  two  hours, 
whereas,  made  in  the  usual  shape,  from 
three  to  four  hours  are  required.  A 
steamed  apple  pudding  gains  in  richness 
of  flavor  when  a  few  slices  of  quince 
are  added  to  the  fruit. 

* 

A  woolen  shirt  waist  will  be  found 
very  useful  during  the  Winter,  saving 
wear  under  a  jacket,  and  it  is  often  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  one  out  of  a  partially-worn 
skirt,  which  seems  to  have  outlived  its 
usefulness  in  that  form.  After  ripping 
apart,  the  material  is  wonderfully  re¬ 
vivified  by  sponging  or  washing,  and 
pressing.  The  good  appearance  of  any 
shirt  waist  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
with  which  it  is  made,  and  this  is  espec¬ 
ially  true  when  made  of  woolen  material. 


It  must  never  be  put  together  upon  any 
“  good-enough  ”  system.  A  good  pattern 
is  the  first  requisite.  All  visible  stitch¬ 
ing  must  be  done  with  silk.  Where 
edges  are  turned  under,  as  in  yoke  and 
sleeves,  both  basting  and  stitching  must 
be  done  with  care,  that  a  straight  edge 
be  assured.  If  lined,  the  lining  front 
should  be  separate  from  the  outside 
front,  and  fastened  by  hooks  and  eyes 
which  just  meet  at  the  edge  of  the  hem. 
The  outer  material  should  have  a  fly 
front  so  that  the  buttons  closing  it  do 
not  show.  A  great  variety  of  these 
waists  is  now  displayed,  many  being  of 
silk  -  and  -  wool  plaid  or  velvet,  but  a 
material  of  solid  color  usually  gives  more 
satisfaction  for  general  wear. 

WHOLE-WHEAT  BREAD. 

WHAT  IS  ENTIRE-WHEAT  FLOUR  ? 

1.  Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  making  whole¬ 
wheat  bread  ?  2  Will  you  explain  the  difference 
between  Graham  flour  and  whole-wheat  flour  ? 

o.  b.  c. 

Whole-wheat  Bread. — 1.  One  pint 
milk  (scalded  and  cooled),  one  table¬ 
spoonful  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  salt, 
one-half  cupful  yeast,  about  five  or  six 
cupfuls  whole-wheat  flour.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  mix  in  the  order  given,  and  knead 
until  smooth  and  elastic.  Let  rise  till 


light,  about  twice  its  bulk,  shape  into 
loaves  ;  let  rise  again  and  bake  a  little 
longer,  and  in  an  oven  not  quite  so  hot, 
as  for  white  bread.  Whole- wheat  flour 
rises  more  readily  than  white  flour,  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  more  gluten. 

A  Good  Brown  Bread. — One  cupful 
white  flour,  one  cupful  rye  flour,  one 
cupful  corn  meal,  1 %  teaspoonful  salt, 
two  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  yeast,  milk  or  water.  Mix  with  milk 
which  has  been  scalded  and  then  cooled, 
or  water,  till  the  dough  is  thick  enough 
to  shape.  Let  it  rise  until  light.  Shape 
in  a  brick-loaf,  and  when  well  risen, 
bake  about  one  hour. 

2.  Wheat  is  the  only  grain  which  con¬ 
tains  the  proper  proportion  of  gluten, 
and  of  the  desired  quality,  to  make 
light,  spongy  bread.  It  contains  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
body  ;  that  is  the  whole  grain,  with,  of 
course,  the  removal  of  the  hard  first  coat, 
which  is  almost  pure  silica  and  not  at  all 
digestible.  We  can  better  understand 
a  talk  on  wheat  by  looking  at  a  cross- 
section  of  the  grain.  The  center  is  filled 
up  with  starch,  a  fine  white  powder. 
Starch  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  These  elements  will  give  heat 
and  make  fat,  but  they  will  not  furnish 
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strength.  The  next  layer  is  of  proteid 
or  gluten,  a  dark  substance  which  con¬ 
tains  the  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming 
element,  nitrogen,  in  addition  to  the 
three  elements  contained  in  starch  ;  also 
the  phosphates  and  other  mineral  mat¬ 
ters  which  assist  in  making  up  the  bony 
parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  fat, 
which  gives  the  odor  to  wheat,  as  it  is 
partly  volatile.  The  outside  is  the  bran, 
or  the  haru,  indigestible  part  of  the 
wheat. 

We  see  at  a  glance  that  the  best  part 
of  the  wheat  is  the  gluten  or  proteid,  and 
that  is  the  part  we  should  keep  in  our 
flour  ;  but  because  it  is  dark,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  got  rid  of  to  a  large  extent,  that 
we  may  have  white  bread,  when  the 
wheat  containing  all  the  gluten  would 
give  much  more  strength  to  the  body, 
besides  getting  the  extra  mineral  mat¬ 
ter.  This  we  have  in  our  so  called  whole¬ 
wheat  flour,  which,  however,  is  erro¬ 
neously  named,  as  the  only  real  whole 
wheat  is  Graham  flour,  which  not  only 
takes  all  that  the  so-called  whole-wheat 
flour  does,  but  the  outer  layer  of  silica 
as  well. 

Using  much  Graham  flour  will  weaken 
one's  digestion,  as  the  coarse  part  of  the 
bran,  which  cannot  be  digested,  rushes 
through  the  alimentary  canal,  carrying 
with  it  much  of  the  food  in  an  undigest¬ 
ed  state.  The  coarse  parts  of  the  wheat 
or  the  bran  irritate  the  intestinal  tract, 
hence  hasty  transmission  of  the  food, 
and  its  constant  use  impairs  the  use  of 
the  muscles  governing  that  part  of  the 
body. 

The  more  gluten  a  bread  flour  has  in 
it,  the  darker  it  will  be,  and  the  better 
food  stuff  it  is.  The  gluten  in  wheat  is 
a  light  brown  when  dried,  is  tough  and 
elastic,  consisting  mostly  of  vegetable 
fibrin.  One  can  easily  collect  the  gluten 
from  a  given  amount  of  flour  by  putting 
some  dry  flour  into  a  piece  of  cloth  and 
washing  it  up  and  down  in  a  pan  of  cold 
water.  The  starch  will  wash  out  and 
the  gluten  remain  in  the  cloth.  Collect 
it,  and  dry.  When  dried,  it  resembles 
glue.  The  tough,  elastic  property  of  the 
flour  determines  its  quality. 

EDITH  F.  MCDERMOTT. 


On  the  Wing. 


CATS  OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 

PERSIANS  AND  PUPPIES  AT  SPARROWS 
ROOST. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Cat  Kennels. — Mrs.  Barker’s  kennels 
are  wooden  buildings,  like  ordinary 
poultry-houses  with  ample  outdoor  runs 
inclosed  in  wire  netting ;  they  are  heated 
by  stoves  in  severe  weather.  Cold,  dark, 
or  cramped  quarters  are  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  cats.  It  must,  also,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  cats  are  intended 
to  be  pet  animals ;  they  must  be  trained 
to  cleanly  habits,  and  accustomed  tc 
human  association.  The  best  results  in 
cat-breeding  are  obtained,  apparently, 
when  there  is  no  attempt  to  raise  them 
by  wholesale,  but  where  they  can  be 
trained,  from  earliest  kittenhood,  as  pet 
animals,  being  given  the  freedom  of  the 
house  and  grounds  ;  they  are  thus  thor¬ 
oughly  house-broken,  friendly  in  dis¬ 
position,  and  possess  good  constitutions. 
The  imported  cats  appear  to  suffer  when 
first  brought  to  this  country,  until  fully 
acclimated  ;  the  Summer  appears  harder 
on  them  than  the  Winter.  Their  most 
noticeable  weakness  is  a  delicacy  of  the 
lungs,  leading  to  pneumonia. 

Variations  in  Breeding — So  far,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  mate  these  cats 
so  as  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  results. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  in  this 
line.  If  a  breeder  could  be  actually  sure 
of  color  variations,  his  work  would  be 
simple ;  but  this  does  not  seem  possible 
as  yet.  There  is  usually  a  diversity  of 
color  in  every  litter.  A  white  cat  like 
Mrs.  Barker’s  Banshee  will,  of  course, 
produce  some  white  kittens,  but  there 
will  be  colored  kittens  in  every  litter. 


Black,  white  and  blue  are  called  inter¬ 
changeable  colors,  having  a  tendency  to 
appear  in  the  same  litter,  but  yellow  and 
rufous  shades  are  unlikely  to  appear  with 
them.  Mr.  Barker  had  formed  the  im¬ 
pression  that  cat-fanciers  abroad  were 
disposed  to  work  upon  the  same  theories 
in  breeding  cats  as  in  breeding  poultry. 
There  is  need  of  more  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  line.  An  ideal  coloring, 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker  would  like 
to  secure,  is  a  yellow  tabby  barred  with 
black,  giving  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling's  clouded  tiger.  So  far,  this  mark¬ 
ing  has  not  appeared.  Tortoise-shell 
Persians,  in  which  the  yellow  and  black 
are  broken  up,  are  not  uncommon. 

Buying  Kittens  — I  asked  Mrs.  Barker 
whether  she  would  recommend  a  pur¬ 
chaser  to  buy  a  young  kitten,  or  a  mature 
cat. 

“  Purchasers  very  often  want  to  buy  a 
young  kitten,  because  the  graceful,  frisky 
little  animal  attracts  them,  but  this 
usually  results  in  disappointment.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  transition  period  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  losing  its  kittenish  furriness,  and 
gaining  its  adult  coat,  it  becomes  ragged 
and  disheveled-looking,  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser  feels  as  though  it  is  losing  all  its 
beauty.  Its  health  suffers  at  this  period, 
because,  in  licking  its  coat,  some  of  the 
hair  is  swallowed,  and  this  is  liable  to  be 
impacted  in  the  digestive  organs,  so  that 
the  animal  appears  to  be  out  of  condi¬ 
tion.” 

“  Do  you  give  any  medicine  to  remedy 
this?” 

“  Nothing  but  a  little  olive  oil.  How¬ 
ever,  a  purchaser  would  better  select  a 
cat  past  this  age,  that  there  be  no  disap¬ 
pointment.” 

Sale  and  Shipment. — “  Do  you  send 
your  cats  to  purchasers  at  a  distance  ?” 
I  asked  Mrs.  Barker. 

“  Yes,  I  sent  a  fine  animal  to  Chicago 
yesterday.  When  shipping,  I  put  the  cat 
in  a  box  with  a  slatted  cover.  A  cushion 
is  put  in  the  bottom,  and  a  drinking-cup 
fastened  in  one  corner.  A  loosely- 
wrapped  package  of  meat  is  also  put  in.” 

“  Are  customers  secured  by  advertis¬ 
ing  ?  ” 

“That  has  hardly  seemed  necessary 
w  th  me.  Our  picturesque  neighborhood 
is  much  visited  by  strangers  and,  my 
kennels  being  well-known,  they  are 
visited  as  an  object  of  interest.  One 
tells  another  of  the  Sparrow’s  Roost 
cats,  and  this  leads  to  outside  sales.” 

Cat-Breeding  for  Women. — “You 
would  think,  then,  that  cat-breeding 
would  be  a  satisfactory  source  of  money¬ 
getting  for  women  ?  ” 

“  Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
a  woman  may  make  this  her  livelihood, 
she  could  certainly  earn  a  respectable 
amount  of  pin-money  in  this  way.  But 
I  would  not  advise  any  beginner  to  start 
on  an  extensive  scale  ;  a  pair  or  trio  of 
cats  is  ample.  Good  specimens  should 
be  selected  to  found  the  family.” 

“Can  one  keep  to  one  color  or  type 
only,  in  so  breeding?” 

“  There  is  sure  to  be  variation,  no 
matter  what  the  mating,  but  some  varia¬ 
tions  are  rarer  than  others.  Solid  black, 
without  any  admixture  of  other  tint,  is 
rare  and  valuable.  A  brown  tabby, 
evenly  marked  with  white  on  feet  and 
chest,  is  very  handsome,  and  some  shades 
of  blue  are  very  uncommon.  The  ‘blue’ 
cats  vary  from  faint  lavender  gray  to 
deep  slate,  like  the  ordinary  Maltese.” 

Washing  the  Cats. —  I  asked  Mrs. 
Barker  whether  it  is  necessary  to  wash 
these  cats. 

“  It  is  not  necessary,  or  advisable,  for 
they  are  clean  and  dainty  in  their  habits, 
and  keep  their  coats  in  order.  Washing 
tends  to  destroy  the  fine  gloss  of  the 
hair,  hut  the  coat  may  be  brushed  with 
a  good  hair  brush.  Sometimes  it  seems 
necessary  to  wash  a  white  cat  for  some 
special  occasion^  but  pussy  must  be  kept 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Acto. 


in  a  warm  place  until  fully  dry,  or  pneu¬ 
monia  may  be  developed.  After  wash¬ 
ing,  a  white  cat  should  be  rinsed  in  blu¬ 
ing,  like  a  white  garment,  the  result 
being  fairly  dazzling.  White  dogs  are 
improved  by  a  similar  rinsing.” 

One  little  point  that  an  amateur 
breeder  is  likely  to  overlook  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  several  male 
Persians  unless  they  are  confined  in  sep¬ 
arate  runs ;  if  they  meet  one  another 
while  at  large,  the  result  is  a  row  that 
would  pale  the  record  of  the  Kilkenny 
cats. 

Farmed-Out  Cats — It  is  the  practice, 
with  some  of  the  large  cat  dealers,  to 
farm  out  their  stock,  instead  of  keeping 
them  in  extensive  home  kennels,  as  their 
customers  suppose.  They  buy  promising 
families  and  send  them  to  a  country 
home  to  be  cared  for.  This  is  certainly 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  constitution 
and  health  of  the  cats  ;  the  disadvantage 
is  that  the  seller  knows  little  about  the 
cats,  and  cannot  always  fill  an  order 
satisfactorily  in  consequence,  thus  dis¬ 
appointing  the  buyer.  There  is  also 
some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
farmed-out  cats  are  house-broken,  and 
properly  cared  for  as  to  their  coats. 

Mr.  Barker’s  Dogs. — The  dogs,  which 
are  brought  up  harmoniously  with  the 
cats,  are  Collies  and  French  poodles,  all 
fine  pedigree  animals.  The  poodles,  Mr. 
Barker  says,  are  not  now  so  fashionable 
as  they  once  were,  though  very  intelli¬ 
gent  and  companionable.  They  are  good 
field  dogs,  though  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  given  much  recognition  in  that  capac¬ 
ity.  The  Collies  are  among  the  bi  st  of 
farm  dogs,  hardy,  faithful,  sagacious 
and  good-tempered.  I  asked  Mr.  Barker 
whether  he  had  bred  Fox  terriers,  but 
he  declared  them  too  full  of  mischief  to 
be  safe  companions  for  the  cats. 

Buff  Frizzled  Fowls. — This  is  the 
only  breed  of  poultry  Mr.  Barker  keeps, 
and  he  has  much  to  say  in  their  praise. 
They  are  early  and  persistent  layers,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  equal  the  Leghorns  in  this 
particular,  and  their  oddity  always 
makes  them  attractive  for  exhibition. 
This  is  an  African  breed,  originally  com¬ 
ing,  I  believe,  from  Mosambique,  and 
the  buff  color  is  a  later  development  in 
this,  as  in  other  breeds.  I  heard  a  woman 
at  the  last  New  York  poultry  show  de¬ 
scribe  them  as  “those  scared-looking 
chickens,”  and  this  description  is  not  at 
all  inapt,  considering  their  disheveled 
curls  of  feathers.  They  receive  exactly 
the  same  treatment  as  other  fowls. 

E.  T.  R. 


B.&B. 


price 

is  nothing  till  you  see  the  goods. 

The  way  this  store  makes  its  prices  of 
advantage  to  you  is  with  choice  styles 
and  qualities  —  better  goods  for  the 
money  —  large  assortments  to  choose 
from. 


CHOOSE  FOR  YOURSELF. 

We  usually  advertise  a  specimen  bargain  from 
one  of ‘our  catalogues,  but  we  don’t  do  so  in  this 
advertisement  because  we're  perplexed.  Our 
furniture  catalogue  consists  of  160  pages,  every 
page  filled  with  bargains.  Now,  how  are  we  to 
select  one?  We  say  to  you,  if  there’s  anything 
on  earth  in  the  furniture  or  carpet  line  that 
you  want,  you'll  find  it  in  our  catalogues  at 
least  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  it 
anywhere  else. 

Would  we  spend  our  money  advertising  our 
furniture  and  carpet  catalogues  (they’re  abso¬ 
lutely  free,  not  even  a  stamp  necessary)  if  they 
weren't  worth  having?  Not  much.  If  you 
get  these  catalogues  you'll  see  for  yourself 
what  an  enormous  amount  you  can  save  by 
buying  from  mill  owners  and  furniture  manu¬ 
facturers  like  we  are. 

That  carpet  catalogue  that  we  are  so  anxious 
you  should  have,  is  the  finest  thing  an  artist 
ever  designed,  and  you  can  select  carpet  from 
it  just  as  though  you  were  in  the  sample  room 
of  one  of  our  mills,  because  it’s  lithographed  *n 
ten  colors  from  hand  painted  plates. 

We  couldn’t  exaggerate  the  value  of  our  fur¬ 
niture  cataloge  if  we  tried.  Just  think  of  160 
large  pages  devoted  to  furniture,  and  every 
page  filled  with  bargains.  Will  you  be  a  friend 
to  yourself?  Will  you  write  for  those  cata¬ 
logues  at  once?  Address  (exactly  as  below.) 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

Dept.  330  Baltimore,  Md. 
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JIL$9.50  BUYS  AS  VICTORS'** 

|  Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  Finely 
Finished;  Guaranteed  for  10  Years.  Write  for  32  Page  0  dia¬ 
logue.  Attachments  Free.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  Address 
l  Dept.  629, VICTOR  MFG.  CO.,  295-297  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


MACKINTOSHES. 

Men’s  all  wool  Tricot,  $5.00 
Ladles’  cashmere  two-cape,  $4.00 

These  waterproof  garments  would  cost  you  $10.00 
each  in  any  retail  store.  Send  money  order  for 
sample,  stating  bust  measure  and  length.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address, 

M.  F.  REESE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  bole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 
always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2.50  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  SI. 50.  Send  us  S3. 50 
with  one  new  subscription,  and  we  will 


PUNCH 


SOLDER 


SOLDER  IRON 


WHENCE. . 


HEELPLATES 


BRISTLES 


■ 

HEELPLATES1 


RIVETS 


NEEDLES 


Rubber 

CEMENm 


HOME 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT  N2  1 

Shoe.Harness  andTinwareRepairing  . 


send  you  the  outfit  complete.  As  you 
get  $1  for  the  new  subscription,  the  out¬ 
fit  will  cost  you  only  $1.50.  This  is  about 
what  it  costs  us  at  wholesale,  but  we  are 
willing  to  give  you  the  benefit  in  order 
to  get  the  new  subscription  started. 
We  will  send  you  this  outfit  free  for  a 
club  of  six  subscriptions,  new  or  renewal, 
at  $1  each. 


Send  for  samples  neat  all-wool  Dress 
Goods  Novelties  and  Mixtures,  35c. 
yard — goods  and  prices  will  show  we’re 
determined  to  get  business  by  making  it 
pay  you  to  buy  here. 

Hundred  styles  fine  Dress  Goods,  35c. 
yard — compare  with  any  at  75c.  And 
nobby  styles  85c.,  we’d  like  you  to 
compare  with  any  at  a  dollar  and  see 
what  you’ll  save  here. 

42-inch  all-wool  Black  Jacquards,  35c. 
— made  to  sell  for  not  less  than  half  a 
dollar. 

Fine  Silks  50c.  to  $3 — 200  pieces  plain 
and  striped  and  plaid  Taffetas  75c. 
yard — superb  quality  for  the  money. 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  the 
new  catalogue,  ready  soon. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


QUO  VADIS. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  grandest  his¬ 
torical  romance  of  the  century.  It  is  a 
tale  of  the  time  of  Nero,  and  gives  an 
intensely  graphic  description  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  daily  life  in  Rome  during  his 
time.  We  see  Rome  in  opulence,  with 
her  mercenary  politicians  and  alien  rab¬ 
ble.  We  follow  the  great  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  in  their  daily  ministrations 
among  the  early  Christians,  and  learn 
from  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  their 
lives  the  secret  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  new  religion  of  charity  and  love. 
We  witness  their  trials  and  sufferings, 
and  martyrdom.  We  see  the  gladiatorial 
combats,  and  realize  the  iniquities  and 
rottenness  of  the  empire,  which  fore¬ 
shadow  its  certain  fall.  The  author  is 
the  Polish  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  and  the 
translation  has  been  done  with  great 
care  into  the  clearest  English.  It  has 
had  the  greatest  sale  of  modern  books. 
Price,  in  cloth,  postpaid,  75  cents;  paper, 
25  cents.  The  paper  edition  will  he  sent 
free  to  any  one  who  sends  one  subscription 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  neighbor  with  $1. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  wheat  market  opened  lower  on  Monday, 
because  of  large  receipts  in  the  Northwest,  and 
smaller  export  demands.  On  Tuesday,  it  rallied 
sharply  under  increased  demands  for  export, 
and  lighter  receipts,  only  to  fall  off  again  later 
in  the  week.  There  is  a  moderate  business  do¬ 
ing  in  export  grain  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the 
high  ocean  rates  tending  to  check  purchases. 
Other  grains  are  slightly  weaker  and  lower  in 
sympathy  with  wheat.  Chicago  reports  No.  3 
Spring  wheat,  63  to  64c.;  No.  2  red,  65c.;  No  2 
corn,  29%  to  29%c.;  No.  2  oats,  21%  to  22}4c.;  No. 
2  white  oats,  24*4  to  26*4c. ;  No.  3  white,  23*4  to 
25J4c. ;  No.  2  rye,  47c.;  No.  2  barley,  34  to  43c. 

The  butter  market  shows  no  change  worth 
mentioning.  Receipts  are  moderate,  and  the 
supply  of  strictly  fancy  fresh  creamery  is  report¬ 
ed  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  one  week  ago; 
still  the  demand  is  light  and  business  very  quiet. 
There  is  an  accumulation  of  some  of  the  lower 
grades,  and  very  small  defects  are  now  sufficient 
to  cause  buyers  to  demand  a  reduction  from 
quoted  figures.  Cheese  is  somewhat  higher,  not¬ 
withstanding  there  is  considerable  accumula- 
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Apples,  f’y  Vermont  table  sorts,  p.  d.-h.  bbl.3  0004  00 

Detroit  Rod,  per  bbl .  2  50@3  00 

Baldwin,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h  bbl .  1  50@2  00 

Blush,  h,-p„  p.  d.-h.  bbl  . 2  50@3  00 

York  Pippin,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 2  25(5.2  75 

King,  per  bbl.-. . 2  25(5/3  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  U0@2  75 

Windfalls,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Windfalls,  per  open  bbl . 1  0l)@l  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  00@5  00 

Bose,  per  obi . 2  00(§)3  50 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  00(»2  50 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 1  60@4  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  00(52  50 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 2  10(52  50 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl . X  00@2  00 

Peaches,  Western,  per  peach  basket .  60®  80 

Western,  per  bushel  basket . X  25(51  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  perorate  .  . 1  C0@1  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  basket .  50(51  25 

Jersey,  per  basket .  60@1  26 

Up-river,  per  two-basket  carrier . .-..1  25(5/1  75 

Plums,  State,  Heine  Claude,  per  8-lb  basket.  30@  40 

Damson,  per  8-lb  basket .  40®  50 

Large  blue,  per  8-lb  basket .  30®  40 

Prunes,  State,  uer  8-lb  basket  .  50®  00 

Grapes,  up-river,  black,  per  gift  carrier .  40®  45 

Up-river,  Deianaie,  per  carrier .  75@1  00 

Up-river, Niagara,  per  carrier .  50®  00 

West.’n  N.  Y.  Delaware,  per  basket .  10®  11 

West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  basket .  7®  10 

West’nN.  Y.  black,  per  basket .  7®  714 

Bulk  stock,  white,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1%@  1% 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1®  154 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  bbls,  per  lb .  1®  1J4 

Muskmelons,  Mich.,  per  20-lb  basket .  35®  40 

Colorado,  per  case .  1  00@2  to 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Per  crate .  ....1  00@1  76 


tion  and  the  demand  is  light;  still  the  low  prices 
favor  purchases  for  export,  and  considerable 
business  is  probable.  Boston  reports  butter 
steady  at  21  to  22c.  for  creamery,  15  to  16c.  for 
imitation,  and  cheese  firm  at  8%  to  8%c.  In 
Chicago,  butter  is  steady  at  13  to  19*4c.  for  cream¬ 
ery;  12  to  17c.  for  dairy,  with  cheese  steady  at 
7  to  8%c.  Philadelphia  reports  butter  steady  at 
21c.,  and  St.  Louis  at  18  to  22c.  for  creamery,  and 
13  to  14*4c.  for  dairy. 

The  fruit  market  is  an  important  one  these 
days.  Receipts  of  fine  apples  are  not  large,  and 
of  fancy  fruit  are  extremely  small.  For  all 
such,  the  market  is  firm  with  a  good  demand. 
Choice  pears  are  selling  well ;  quinces  are  plenti¬ 
ful.  Peaches  are  growing  scarcer  with  a  good 
demand,  and  plums  are  not  in  large  supply. 
Grapes  are  plentiful,  trade  dull,  and  prices  some¬ 
what  lower.  Cranberries  are  dull  with  little  de¬ 
mand,  stock  is  accumulating,  and  the  market  is 
weak. 

There  is  a  liberal  supply  of  potatoes,  demand 
light,  market  weak,  prices  lower.  Sweet  potatoes 
from  Jersey  are  steady,  but  those  from  the  South 
are  in  over-supply  and  prices  lower.  The  sup¬ 
plies  of  all  other  vegetables  are  fair,  demand 
good,  for  best  qualities. 

In  the  dressed  poultry  market,  the  supply  is 
large,  the  market  weak.  The  quality  of  some  re¬ 
ceipts  is  very  poor.  Live  poultry  is  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  The  tendency  of  egg  prices  is  upward. 
Refrigerator  eggs  are  coming  into  the  market  to 
a  moderate  extent,  and  the  best  grades  are  meet¬ 
ing  a  good  demand.  Of  strictly  fresh  new-laid, 
there  Is  a  limited  supply. 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  October  1,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel . 1  00  @1  02 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  30  @1  55 

Medium,  choice . 1  20  @1  22 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  15 

Pea,  choice . 1  17  ®1  20 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  00  ®1  10 

Red  Kidney,  choice . 1  80  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 160  ®1  76 

White  Kidney,  choice . 140  @  — 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 140  @  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  05  @1  70 

Lima,  California . 2  36  @2  37 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  85  @  87 

1897,  bags .  80  @  82 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  95  @  97 

1897,  Scotoh,  bags .  90  @  92 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  21  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  19  @  20 

Western,  seconds .  17%@  18% 

Western,  thirds .  15%@  10% 

State,  extras .  20  ®  20% 

State,  firsts . . .  18  @  19 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  17% 

Western,  June  extras .  19%@  20 

Western,  Juue,  seconds  to  firsts .  17  @  19 

8tate  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest .  18  @  19 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  10  @  17 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  17%@  18 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  10  @  17 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  16% 

Western  imitation  creamery,  finest .  10  @  17 

Firsts .  14  @  15 

Seconds .  13  ®  13% 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  @  14% 

Seconds  to  firsts . .  13  @  14 

Current  make,  finest .  13%@  — 

Seconds .  12%@  13 

Thirds . . .  11%®  12 

CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  8J6@  8% 

Colored,  large,  choice .  8  @  8% 

White,  large,  choice .  8  @  8% 

Large,  good  to  prime .  8  @  8% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  7  @  7% 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  9  @  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  9  @  — 

Small,  good  to  prime .  8%@  8% 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  7  @  8 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  6%@  7 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  0  @  0% 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  5%@  5% 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4%®  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  ®  3% 

Full  skims .  1%®  2% 

EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid.  20  @  21 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  doz .  18  @  18% 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best .  18  @  18% 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count .  12  @  14 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off...  17  @  17% 

Fair  to  good . .  10%@  17 

W’n  &  S’west’n,  defective, per  30-doz  case.3  30  @4  20 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  40  @3  60 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case .  2  26  @3  00 

Refrigerator,  case  count .  13  @  15 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  6  @  8% 

Evaporated,  1898.  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  3%@  4% 

Sun-drie'*  Southern,  slioed,  1898  .  4  @  5 

Chopped,  1898,  per  lb .  1%@  2% 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb .  1%@  2 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  10%@  11 

Huckleberries,  1898,  per  lb .  7  @  8 


GAME. 

Partridges,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair....l  00  @1  50 


Grouse,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Woodcock,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair.  . .  1  00  @1  25 
English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  1  50  ®2  00 
Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  1  75  ®2  00 
Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  .  1  00  ®1  50 

Venison,  saddles,  frozen,  choice,  per  lb.  10  @  17 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair .  1  00  ®1  60 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60  ®  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  26  @  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @  26 

GRAIN 

Wheat .  09  @  78 

Corn .  30  @  37 

Buckwheat .  40  @  45 

Oats .  23  @  34 

Rye .  49  @  53 

Barley  malting .  45  ®  55 

Feeding .  33  @  30 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 67  @  00 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  55 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  40 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  — 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  — 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 25  ®  35 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  ®  45 

O&t,  per  100  lbs . 25  ®  30 

HONEY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  0  ®  — 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6%@  7% 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  56 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  17  @  18 

Prime .  15  @  10 

Low  to  medium .  13  @  14 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897 .  8  @  13 

Olds .  2  ®  4% 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  18  ®  19 

Prime .  15  ®  17 

Low  to  medium .  12  @  14 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  0  ®  13 

Olds .  2  @  4 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1898 .  52  @  00 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8%@  9% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  0  ®  8 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  0  @  0% 

Medium,  per  lb .  6  ®  0 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  8  @  10 


In  Pharaoh’s  Time 


an  Elgin  watch  would  have  been  a 
greater  marvel  than  the  pyramids. 

It  is  a  great  marvel  to-day  in  its 
complete  mechanism  and  absolute 
time  keeping. 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watches 

have  been  the  world’s  standard  for  a 
third  of  a  century,  during  which 
period  nearly  eight  million  perfected 
time-pieces  have  done  duty  dutifully. 

All  Jewelers  Sell  Them. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  '&  36  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 

QUID  YOUR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES, 
Onlr  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES,  to  t*. 

old  Reliable  Commission  House.  (Est.  1865.) 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  NewYork 

Stencils,  Shipping  Cards,  &c.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  any  of  theCom.Ag’s. 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4%@  — 


Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  4@  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4  @  4% 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2%@  2% 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3%@  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2%@  — 

Chestnuts,  Southern,  per  bush,  of  60  lbs.2  50  @  3  50 
Northern,  per  bushel  of  00  lbs . 3  00  @  3  50 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys.  Spring,  dry-pickeked,  large.. ..  13  @  14 

Scalded,  large,  per  lb .  12  @  12% 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Old  Western,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  broilers,  per  lb...  16@  — 
Phlla.,- prime  straight  lots,  per  lb....  14  @  15 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Western,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb..  10  @  10% 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  9  ®  - 

Western,  scalded  or  dry-picked,  fair.  8  @  8% 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  10  @  10% 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  .  9  @  9% 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb . . .  0  @  — 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  12% 

Long  Island,  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  12% 

Western,  Spring,  fair  to  good,  per  lb.  7  ®  9 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz....  2  25  ®2  50 

Mixed,  per  doz .  1  75  @2  00 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  60 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby &Wost’n. per  lb  9  @  10 

Southern,  rer  lb .  9  @  10 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  0 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  00 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  25 


POTATOES. 

State,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  62 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  12@1  37 

Giants,  per  bbl  . .  .  . 1  60@1  12 

Jersey  sweets,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  25@2 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl . .  75@1 

Red  sweets  and  yams,  per  bbl .  75® 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  50®7  60 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50@3  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches .  75  @1  00 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @100 

Corn,  Jersey  and  L.  I..  per  100 .  00  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  30  @  50 

Pickles,  per  1,000  .  50  @160 

Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100  .  2  00  @3  50 

Cauliflower,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  2  00  @4  50 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75  @125 

Per  bushel  box .  50  @  75 

Lettuce,  Boston  hothouse,  per  doz  .  15  @  30 

Lima  beans,  potato,  per  bag .  50  @  75 

Flat,  per  bag .  25  @  5U 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box  .  25  @  50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50  @100 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50  @  — 

Squash,  white,  per  bbl .  30  @  00 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

Turnips,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50  @  85 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  00  @1  75 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  I  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  60 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white, per  bag...  2  00  @2  50 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  .  1  00  @1  75 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 


Only  One  Week 

left  now  to  send  trial  subscriptions  on  tlie  present  contest. 
The  contest  closes  October  8,  and  the  cash  will  go  out 
promptly  to  the  largest  29  clubs  sent  since  August  29.  In 
the  meantime,  the  $2  daily  prize  is  going  and  will  continue 
to  go  every  night.  All  names  sent  October  8,  will  count,  if 
you  wire  number  sent,  or  if  post  mark  shows  up  plain.  We 
want  to  say  just  one  parting  word  now.  There  are  a  few 
days  left;  a  little  lively  work  during  the  rest  of  the  week  will, 
probably,  make  a  difference  of  quite  a  good  many  dollars  in 
prize  money.  If  you  are  first,  you  get  $100;  second,  $75; 
third,  $50;  and  so  on.  Isn’t  the  difference  between  $50  and 
$75  worth  three  or  four  days’  effort  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


GOLD  WATCH  FOR  $9.50. 

WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN. 

This  is  the  greatest  bargain  in  watches 
that  we  ever  struck.  We  do  not  expect  ever 
to  get  another  lot  of  as  good  watches  at  the 
price.  We  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
these  now.  They  are  in  high-grade,  gold- 
filled  cases  warranted  to  wear  for  15  years. 
The  case  is  made  from  two  sheets  of  solid 
gold  rolled  out  with  a  sheet  of  heavier  metal 
between,  to  make  the  case  stiff er  and  more 
durable,  and  is  an  excellent  protection  for 
the  works.  The  works  contain  all  the  latest 
improvements,  including  seven  jewels,  com¬ 
pensation  balance,  safety  pinion,  patent 
regulator,  porcelain  dials,  and  are  stem¬ 
winding  and  stem-setting.  The  watch  has 
an  open  face  with  heavy  beveled  glass  crystal, 
and  with  screw  hack  and  front,  and  patent 
inside  dust  band,  making  a  complete  dust- 
proof  case.  We  guarantee  this  watch  in 
every  way,  and  will  return  money  to  any  one 
not  satisfied.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
one  not  being  satisfied.  It’s  a  great  bargain.  We 
send  it  by  registered  mail,  postpaid  for  $9.50.  We 
include  a  year’s  subscription  for  $10,  or  we  will  send 
it  free  for  a  club  of  25  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 

A  Watch  for  the 

Women  Folk. 

We  have  wanted  to  get  hold  of  a  good  eheap  watch 
for  Rural  girls  and  women  folk,  hut  never  succeeded 
until  now.  Here  it  is,  fully  warranted.  Nickel  case 
and  movement,  jeweled,  stem-wind  and  set.  Price, 
with  handsome  chatelaine  pin,  as  shown  in  cut,  $3.50, 
or  we  will  send  it  and  one  yearly  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  $4,  or  we  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  10 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  girls  to  show  their  enterprise.  It  also 
affords  a  way  for  the  hoys  to  do  something  nice  for 
the  sister.  A  club  of  10  may  be  raised  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  watch  makes  a  nice  present  for  the  mother 
or  sister. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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Diary  of  the  Week. 

The  President’s  commission  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Department  began  work;  Gen. 
G.  M.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  is  president  of  the 
commission.  Heirs  of  passengers  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  French  steamship  Bourgogne  have 
tiled  damage  suits  against  the  company,  averring 
that  Capt.  Deloncle  was  insane.  England, France, 
Russia  and  Italy  have  united  to  pacify  Crete, 
gnoring  Germany,  the  last  power  declining  to 
use  any  influence  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
Saturday,  September  24. 

The  wrecking  company,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut  Ilobsou,  has  succeeded  in  raising  Cer- 
vera’s  flagship,  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  and  she 
will  be  brought  north  as  soon  as  in  condition. 
The  last  remnant  of  the  Khalifa’s  army  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Auglo-Egyptian  forces  September 
22,  after  a  furious  battle.  Sirdar  Kitchener  has 
seized  Faslioda,  and  the  last  Dervish  strongholds 
are  now  in  his  bands.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don  made  a  state  call  upon  our  Peace  Commis¬ 
sioners,  extending  a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  City 
Corporation.  Typhoid  fever  is  spreading  in  Camp 
Meade.  Commissary  authorities  at  Honolulu 
deny  that  our  soldiers  are  badly  fed,  Sunday, 
September  25. 

The  War  Department  received  a  dispatch  from 
Gen.  Brooke  saying  that  there  is  no  lack  of  food 
for  troops  in  Porto  Rico,  but  that  2,509  men  are 
on  the  sick  list.  Typhoid  fever  is  spreading  so 
rapidly  in  the  203d  RcgimentatCamp Meade  that 
it  is  decided  to  move  the  command  away  and  iso¬ 
late  it.  The  ashes  of  Columbus  were  exhumed  in 
Havana  Cathedral,  for  removal  to  Spain.  The 
United  States  transport  Yucatan  arrived  from 
Ponce  and  Santiago  with  134  passengers.  Senor 
Agoncilla,  vice-president  of  Aguinaldo’s  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Philippines,  has  arrived  on  a  mission 
to  President  McKinley,  asking  for  the  immediate 
independence  of  the  islands.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  reopen  the  Dreyfus  case, 
Monday,  September  26. 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  nominated  for 
Governor  of  New  Y’ork  by  the  Republican  con¬ 
vention.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  dispatch 
of  two  divisions  of  United  States  troops  to  Cuba, 
one  in  October  and  one  in  November.  The  two 
divisions  will  number  about  12,000  men.  Twenty- 
six  cases  of  yellow  fever  reported  in  Wilson,  La. 
The  disease  appears  to  be  dying  out  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  Cubans  in  the  vicinity  of  Manzanillo 
are  reported  to  be  causing  great  trouble  by  their 
lawlessness.  They  are  terrorizing  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  planters  are  afraid  to  attempt  culti¬ 
vating  their  crops.  The  War  Investigation  Com¬ 
mission  has  given  out  a  list  of  inquiries  prepared 
and  sent  to  Secretary  Alger  and  his  subordinates, 
calling  for  information  as  to  the  management  of 
the  war  in  every  branch.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Commission  will  not  finish  its  work  until  after  the 
Fall  elections.  W.  J.  Bryan  is  ill  with  fever  in 
Washington,  Tuesday,  September  27. 

Thomas  F.  Bayard,  first  ambassador  from  this 
country  to  Great  Britain,  died  at  Dedham,  Mass. 
An  explosion  of  powder  in  a  sporting-goods  store 
in  St.  Louis  started  a  fire  which  destroyed  the 
building.  Seventeen  persons  were  injured,  four 
of  them  fatally.  Great  forest  and  prairie  fires 
are  raging  in  Colorado.  Many  ranches  are 
doomed,  and  towns  are  menaced ;  5,000 cattle  were 
surrounded  by  the  flames,  and  are  believed  to 
have  perished.  More  than  100  sick  and  conva¬ 
lescent  soldiers  reached  New  York,  and  were 
distributed  through  various  hospitals;  90  sick 
soldiers  were  removed  from  Montauk  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  It.  I.  The  President  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  slow  progress  of  negotiations  for  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Cuba.  Great  distress  is  reported  on  the 
Ashcroft  trail  to  Dawson,  Alaska,  and  many  gold- 
seekers  have  died  from  exposure,  Wednesday, 
September  28. 

Queen  Louise  of  Denmark,  mother  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales,  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia, 
and  the  King  of  Greece,  died  at  Copenhagen, 
aged  81.  The  daughter  of  an  obscure  German 
prince,  Queen  Louise  passed  the  first  20  years  of 
her  married  life  in  poverty,  but  lived  to  see  her 
children  occupying  exalted  stations,  and  her 
husband  a  reigning  monarch.  The  New  York 
Democratic  State  convention  nominated  for 
governor,  Judge  Augustus  Van  Wyck,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  brother  to  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  of  New  York. 
Aguiualdo  is  about  to  issue  the  constitution  of  a 
revolutionary  government,  whose  primary  object 
shall  be  “to  fight  for  the  independence  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  until  all  nations,  including 
Spain,  recognize  it.”  The  popular  vote  on  the 
prohibition  question  in  Canada  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Prohibitionists,  by  a  small  ma¬ 
jority.  It  was  carried  by  the  country,  most  of 
the  cities  voting  against  it.  Fourth  Regiment  of 
Immunes  ordered  to  garrison  Manzanillo.  Total 
sick  at  Santiago,  1,151;  fever  cases,  731.  Gen. 
Wood  stopped  the  sailing  of  the  transport  Min- 
newaskafrom  Santiago,  which  was  leaving  with 
40  sick  soldiers,  three  of  them  nearly  dead,  with¬ 
out  any  nurses,  and  with  inadequate  supplies  of 
food  and  medicine,  Thursday,  September  29. 

Forest  fires  in  Wisconsin  cause  great  havoc  in 
Chippewa,  Barron,  St.  Croix  and  Polk  counties. 
General  destruction  of  telegraph  wires  makes 
news  incomplete,  but  the  villages  of  Clayton, 
Alemena,  Ipswich  and  Poskin  have  been  totally 
destroyed,  and  many  others  are  threatened.  The 
lumber  companies  are  fighting  the  fire;  already 
500,000,000  feet  of  pine  are  destroyed.  Assistance 
is  needed  by  the  homeless  farmers.  In  Colorado 
the  fires  are  now  estimated  to  be  300  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  with  Glenwood  for  a  center,  and 
practically  all  the  timbered  mountain  ranges  are 
ablaze.  The  War  Investigating  Commission  will 
hear  testimony  from  Gens.  Wheeler  and  Lee- 


They  are  now  studying  Camp  Wikoff,  and  intend 
to  investigate  all  the  camps  thoroughly.  Gen. 
Wood  reports  the  frightful  condition  of  Santiago, 
and  his  efforts  for  sanitary  reform.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  orders  that  all  sick  soldiers  in  Porto  Rico 
shall  be  brought  home  and  furloughed.  Gen. 
Merritt’s  report  of  his  Manila  operations  made 
public,  Friday,  September  30. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  FAIR. 

The  13th  annual  fair  and  horse  show 
of  Westchester  County  was  held  at  White 
Plains,  September  26  to  October  1.  It  was 
in  all  respects  successful.  The  weather 
was  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and 
the  attendance  was  remarkably  large 
considering  the  number  of  fairs  which 
have  been  held  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  building,  and  a 
large  tent  annexed,  were  filled  with  as 
fine  a  display  as  has  been  made  in  this 
part  of  the  State  in  many  years.  The 
show  of  potatoes  was  exceptionally 
large,  and  of  high  quality  considering 
the  fact  that  this  has  not  been  a  good 
year  for  potatoes  in  this  vicinity.  The 
collections  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
remarkably  large,  and  attracted  much 
attention.  Some  unusually  large  pump¬ 
kins  and  squashes  were  shown,  and  the 
large  display  of  watermelons  surprised 
visitors  who  supposed  that  they  grew 
to  perfection  only  in  the  South. 

The  dog  show  was  held  in  a  commo¬ 
dious  tent,  but  it  deserved  a  building  by 
itself.  Some  of  the  exhibitors  object  to 
showing  their  dogs  in  tents,  and  a  new 
frame  building  is  promised  for  next 
year.  The  cattle  exhibit  evidenced  the 
decline  in  the  milk  industry  of  the  county. 
It  is  evident  that  farmers  will  not  raise 
cattle  and  sell  milk  for  less  than  two 
cents  a  quart.  The  poultry  building 
was  filled  with  the  usual  variety  of 
fowls.  A  few  hogs  were  exhibited,  but 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  no 
sheep  were  shown. 


QUEENS  COUNTY ,  N.  Y.,  FAIR. 

The  57th  annual  fair  of  the  Queens 
County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  society’s  grounds  at  Mineola,  L.  I., 
September  20  to  24.  This  fair  is  the 
largest  and  most  successful  county  fair 
in  eastern  New  York  State.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  its  chief  attraction  is  bicycle  and 
horse  racing,  although  the  portions  of 
the  exhibition  which  were  distinctively 
agricultural  were  highly  creditable.  The 
fruit  exhibit  in  the  main  building  was 
good,  with  the  exception  of  apples,  which 
are  a  short  crop  on  Long  Island.  Some 
new  melons  were  shown  and  awarded 
premiums.  The  floral  exhibit  included 
some  original  decorative  pieces  made  up 
of  native  wild  flowers,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  rare  plants  and  cut  flowers  from 
florists  and  nurserymen.  The  domestic 
room  was  well  filled  with  cakes,  pies  and 
other  articles  from  the  kitchens  of 
Queens  County.  The  vegetable  tent  was 
well  filled  with  vegetables  from  the 
market  gardens  of  the  County.  S.  D. 
Woodruff  &  Son  showed  a  new  white 
potato,  larger  and  earlier  than  the  New 
Queen,  which  they  called  the  “  Ensign 
Bagley.” 

The  implements  were  shown  in  tents 
and  on  the  open  ground.  Among  the 
novelties  were  a  new  weeder  with  round 
teeth,  shown  by  the  Belcher  &  Taylor 
Company,  a  new  “variety”  machine 
for  ridging,  drilling,  marking,  and  plant¬ 
ing  corn  or  vegetables,  by  the  Bateman 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  a  novel 
form  of  plowshare  claimed  to  be  self¬ 
sharp -ning,  made  by  the  Self-Sharpen- 
ing  Plow  Company. 

The  stock  exhibit  was  about  the  same 
as  usual.  Some  very  fine  hogs  were 
shown.  The  poultry  building  was  well 
filled,  but  attracted  less  attention  than 
usual,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  decreasing 
interest  in  purebred  poultry. The  grounds 
of  the  Association  are  large  and  well- 
kept,  and  no  fakirs  are  allowed  inside 
the  gates.  The  management  is  excel¬ 
lent,  but  the  Long  Island  Railroad  made 
visitors  as  uncomfortable  as  possible  by 
running  old  cars  from  a  leased  road, 
which  were  painfully  suggestive  of  the 


typhoid  and  malarial  fevers  of  Montauk 
Point,  although  they  were  said  to  be 
even  better  than  the  cars  used  to  trans¬ 
port  the  unfortunate  soldiers  from  the 
camp.  _  j.  h.  04. 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  LOCAL  FAIR. 

The  Westboro  (Mass.)  Agricultural 
Society  held  its  58th  annual  cattle  show 
and  fair  at  Westboro,  on  September 
22.  The  exhibit  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
farm  products  was  small,  though  excel¬ 
lent  in  quality,  especially  the  squashes 
and  melons.  A  few  new  varieties  of 
potatoes  were  shown,  of  which  Carman 
No.  1.  and  3  and  Garfield  appeared  to 
be  the  best. 

An  excellent  dinner  was  served  by  the 
Society,  and  no  other  caterers  were  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  grounds ;  neither  were 
noisy  hawkers,  nor  the  gaudy  fake  side 
shows  which  so  often  mar  the  appear¬ 
ance,  reputation,  and  utility  of  agricul¬ 
tural  fairs.  That  the  fair  was  a  finan¬ 
cial  success  was  without  doubt  owing  to 
the  fact  that  no  cash  premiums  were 
offered  in  any  class.  In  the  morning,  the 
spectators  were  entertained  by  a  plow¬ 
ing  match,  and  an  exhibition  and  trial 
of  driving  and  draft  horses.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  a  ball  game,  bicycle  races,  and  a 
“  slow  race  ”  between  local  horses  for  10 
bushels  of  oats,  afforded  the  principal 
attractions  and  amusement.  Everything 
on  the  programme  was  smoothly  carried 
out,  and  a  well-attended  dance  in  the 
evening  concluded  the  day’s  events. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  interest 
in  this,  the  regular  annual  fair  of  the 
town,  was  considerably  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  the  local  Grange  held  a  similar 
exhibition  only  a  week  before.  It  can¬ 
not  be  expected  that  a  town  of  5,000 
population  will  heartily  support  two 
such  exhibitions  within  a  week.  In 
undertakings  of  this  kind,  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  is  made  in  not  joining  forces  and 
holding  one  good  fair  rather  than  two 
indifferent  ones,  thus  centralizing  the 
interest,  and  uniting  instead  of  dividing, 
the  energies  of  its  promoters,  f.  h.  j. 


A  man  who  neglects  his  health  is  sailing 
his  craft  of  life  in  dangerous  seas.  He 
cannot  too  soon  awaken  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  imperiling  his  most  precious  endow¬ 
ment.  All  the  wealth  in  the  world,  all  the 
power  in  the  world,  all  the  pleasure  in  the 
world,  all  the  love  and  poetry  and  music 
and  nobility  and  beauty  are  but  dust  in  the 
mouth  of  the  man  who  has  lost  his  health. 

Keeping  healthy  means  looking  after  the 
disorders  that  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  neglect.  You  cannot  get  the  average, 
every-day  man  to  believe  that  indigestion 
or  biliousness,  or  costiveness  or  headache 
or  loss  of  sleep  or  appetite,  or  shakiness  in 
the  morning  and  dullness  through  the  day 
amount  to  much  anyway.  He  will  “pooh, 
pooh”  at  you,  until  some  morning  he 
wakes  up  and  finds  himself  sick  abed. 
Then  he  will  send  for  a  doctor  and  find  out 
to  his  surprise  that  all  these  disorders  have 
been  but  the  danger  signals  of  a  big  malady 
that  has  robbed  him  of  his  health,  possibly 
forever.  It  may  be  consumption  or  nerv¬ 
ous  prostration  or  malaria  or  rheumatism 
or  some  blood  or  skin  disease.  It  matters 
not,  they  all  have  their  inception  in  the 
same  neglected  disorders.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  makes  the  ap¬ 
petite  keen,  the  digestion  perfect,  the  liver 
activef  the  blood  pure,  the  nerves  steady 
and  gives  sound  and  refreshing  sleep.  It 
is  the  great  blood-maker  and  flesh-builder. 
It  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  con¬ 
sumption.  In  fact  bronchial,  throat  and 
lung  affections  generally  yield  to  it.  Med¬ 
icine  stores  sell  it. 

One  or  two  at  bedtime  cure  constipatioa 
—Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets.  They  regu¬ 
late  and  invigorate  the  stomach,  liver  and 
bowels.  By  all  medicine  dealers. 
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FRAZER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  I GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


Dairymen!! 

Mail  us  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you,  free  of  charge,  a  copy  of 
the  PRACTICAL  DAIRYMAN  in'  its 
new  dress,  issued  under  its  new  man¬ 
agement,  together  with  Prospectus  of 
the  work  it  proposes  to  undertake  and 
the  field  it  will  cover.  Address, 

Practical  Dairyman, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  or  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  DARNING  MACHINE. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  \Ve  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
Si,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 


CARPET  SWEEPER. 

This  carpet  sweeper  is  one  of  woman's 
great  labor-saving  implements.  Run  over 
the  carpet  it  picks  up  everything  that 
the  broom  gathers,  without  raising  any 
dust.  It  saves  labor,  saves  carpet,  and 


saves  furniture.  This  has  the  new  “cyco” 
bearings,  and  is  the  best  made.  Price, 
$2.50.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $1  and  $1.50  extra  ;  or  free  for  a  club 
of  six  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New- York. 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KIRBORNK. 

Foul-in-the-Foot  in  Cattle. 

What  can  be  done  for  the  disease  known  as 
foul-in-the-foot  ?  X  have  several  animals  that  are 
very  lame,  and  their  feet  very  badly  swollen  and 
inflamed.  B.  B. 

First  pare  away  all  dead  or  detached 
diseased  horn.  Then  bathe  with  a  wash 
made  by  dissolving1  one  ounce  each  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  and  carbolic  acid  in  two 
quarts  of  water.  When  dry,  apply  a  tar 
dressing  and  cover  with  a  bandage.  If 
the  inflammation  is  very  severe,  a  bran 
or  flaxseed  poultice,  over  which  some  of 
the  above  wash  is  sprinkled,  should  be 
applied,  and  renewed  daily  until  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  reduced.  Then  treat  with 
the  wash  and  tar  dressing.  Unless  the 
bowels  are  already  quite  loose,  give  one 
to  two  ounces  Glauber  salts  daily. 

Sheep  with  Sore  or  Malignant  Growths  in 
Mouth. 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  One  had  a  sore 
mouth,  with  a  large  lump  on  it.  In  three  days  it 
died,  and  now  three  more  are  the  same  way.  The 
lumps  are  like  warts,  grow  very  fast,  and  the 
sheep  licks  them  all  the  time.  No  one  knows 
what  is  the  matter  with  them.  I  think  they  are 
poisoned  with  something.  There  is  some  St. 
Johnswort  in  the  field.  Will  it  poison  sheep  ? 
What  was  the  matter  with  them  ?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  will  poison  a  sheep’s  mouth  and  make 
it  break  out  in  large  sore  lumps?  t.  l.  b. 

Delaware. 

I  am  unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  Dature  of  the  growths  from  your 
description.  Young  sheep  commonly 
suffer  from  an  eruption  or  ulceration  of 
the  mouth  known  as  aphtha  or  thrush- 
in-the-mouth  which  may  become  malig¬ 
nant  or  even  contagious,  but  it  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  such  growths  or  tumors  as 
you  describe.  St.  Johnswort  is  known 
to  cause  soreness  of  the  mouth,  and 
irritation  of  the  skin  of  other  portions 
of  the  body  of  sheep,  and  if  eaten  in  too 
large  quantities,  to  produce  fatal  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels.  The  buttercups 
or  crowfoots,  so  common  in  low  pastures, 
are,  also,  poisonous  to  sheep.  For  the 
sore  mouth,  I  would  advise  a  wash  of 
strong  alum  or  borax  water,  or  a  diluted 
tincture  of  myrrh. 

Anasarca  in  Calves. 

My  high-grade  Jersey  dropped  a  heifer  calf  90 
days  ago.  When  two  weeks  old,  one  of  the  calf’s 
hips  swelled  without  apparent  cause;  in  a  few 
days,  the  calf  commenced  to  bleed  in  different 
places  of  the  epidermis,  both  body  and  legs.  I 
drenched  with  salts  and  ginger,  and  bathed  and 
washed  the  calf,  and  applied  a  liniment.  The 
bleediDg  would  stop,  but  in  10  days,  would  begin 
again.  Two  weeks  ago,  I  thought  it  was  over 
the  trouble,  but  one  night,  both  hind  legs  above 
the  hock  swelled,  and  it  bled  badly  again,  dying 
a  few  days  since.  I  have  a  second  calf  three 
weeks  old  affected  in  the  same  way.  All  our 
physicians  here  are  at  sea  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Rouisiana.  M-  T- 

I  am  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  condition 
described  is  due  to  a  weakened  condition 
of  the  general  system,  a  form  of  anasarca. 

1  would  advise  giving  small  repeated 
doses  of  linseed  or  castor  oil,  instead  of 
the  salts,  to  regulate  the  bowels.  Then 
give  10  grains  quinine  with  30  drops  of 
the  tincture  chloride  of  iron,  diluted  in 
a  half  teacupful  of  water,  to  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times  daily.  One-half-tea- 
spoonful  doses  of  chlorate  of  potash 
should  be  given  night  and  morning,  either 
in  the  feed  or  in  solution.  If  the  calf  be¬ 
come  weak,  give  a  tablespoonful  or  two 
of  whisky  several  times  daily.  Teaspoon¬ 
ful  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine  shaken  up 
in  oil  or  milk  might  be  given  to  advant¬ 
age  two  or  three  times  daily.  Oatmeal 
gruel,  boiled  flaxseed  or  eggs  should  be 
added  to  the  milk  to  sustain  the  strength 
of  the  patient. 

Colic  in  Horses;  Hoven  or  Grass  Staggers  in 
Sheep. 

Nearly  every  year  I  lose  more  or  less  sheep 
after  they  go  to  grass.  I  lost  a  valuable  farm 
horse  last  Summer,  the  first  one  I  have  had  die  in 
20  years,  and  I  have  owned  from  one  to  six  all 
the  time.  The  dead  horse  was  subject  to  colic 
for  several  years  when  fed  heavily  or  worked 
hard.  Is  there  any  sure  cure  for  colic  ?  What 
is  the  cause  cf  the  sheep  having  it  after  they  are 
out  so  long  ?  D-  c-  8- 

New  York. 

There  is  no  remedy  that  can  be  called 
a  su/re  cure  for  colic  in  horses.  Any  case 
of  colic  'due  to  a  removable  cause,  that 


is  not  too  acute  or  neglected  too  long, 
can  be  cured  if  properly  treated.  But 
there  is  no  single  remedy  or  line  of  treat¬ 
ment  suited  to  all  cases.  Each  case 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  cause, 
the  severity  and  character  of  the  symp¬ 
toms,  and  the  condition  and  age  of  the 
animal.  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
colic  prescriptions,  most  of  which  possess 
more  or  less  virtue.  One  of  the  best  as 
well  as  safest  general  prescriptions  to 
relieve  the  spasmodic  pains  of  colic  is 
sulphuric  ether  and  laudanum,  of  each 
one  to  two  ounces,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  animal,  given  as  a  drench  in  one 
pint  cold  water,  and  repeated  every  two 
hours,  or  every  hour  if  necessary,  until 
relieved.  Two  ounces  of  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre  may  take  the  place  of  either  the 
ether  or  laudanum  in  the  prescription, 
and  in  mild  doses,  is  preferable  to  the 
laudanum,  as  it  does  not  cause  con¬ 
stipation.  If  there  is  indigestion  or 
constipation,  it  is  usually  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  follow  the  antispasmodics  by 
a  dose  of  physic — three-fourths  to  one 
ounce  each  aloes  and  ginger,  to  be  given 
either  by  drench  or  in  ball.  If  by 
drench,  one  pint  cold  water  should  first 
be  poured  into  the  drenching  bottle, 
after  which  the  powder  is  run  in  and 
well  shaken  up  with  the  water  before 
giving.  For  flatulent  colic,  two  ounces 
oil  of  turpentine,  well  shaken  up  in  one- 
half  pint  raw  linseed  or  castor-oil,  may 
be  given  in  addition  to  the  above.  In 
mild  cases  of  colic,  one  to  two  doses  of 
the  ether  and  niter  or  laudanum  will 
usually  relieve  the  animal.  In  severe 
cases,  in  addition  to  giving  a  dose  of  the 
medicine,  it  would  be  well  to  send  at 
once  for  a  qualified  veterinary  surgeon. 

In  the  absence  of  more  definite  symp¬ 
toms  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  your 
sheep  suffer  from  hoven  (bloat  or 
tympany  of  the  rumen)  or  grass  staggers 
(impaction  of  the  third  stomach);  sheep 
rarely  suffer  from  simple  colic  as  in  the 
horse.  If  you  will  give  definite  symp¬ 
toms,  referring  to  this  paper,  I  can  ad¬ 
vise  treatment. 


AN  AYRSHIRE  MAN’S  VIEWS. 

You  ask  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  why  Ayrshire  breeders  prefer  their 
stock  to  other  dairy  breeds.  I  sell  my 
milk  at  the  house  the  year  ’round  for 
three  cents  per  quart,  and  aim  to  produce 
milk  that  tests  about  four  per  cent  fat 
and  13  per  cent  total  solids.  I  know  of 
no  other  breed  that  can  do  it  at  a  profit. 
I  want  milk  that  is  easily  digested  and 
good  to  drink.  I  have  tried  Jerseys,  and 
much  prefer  to  furnish  Ayrshire  milk  at 
three  cents  to  Jersey  at  four  cents.  The 
cows  I  consider  much  healthier,  better 
breeders  and  less  work  to  take  care  of, 
and  the  calves  much  easier  to  raise.  The 
milk  I  consider  better  for  family  use,  not 
being  so  highly  flavored  or  “  strong,”  as 
we  call  it.  By  furnishing  Ayrshire  milk, 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  demand  on  account  of  the  mild,  pleas¬ 
ant  flavor,  and  its  being  easily  digested  ; 
whereas,  if  it  is  rich  and  high  flavored, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  discard  milk  en¬ 
tirely  as  a  drink,  especially  among 
children. 

I  have  not  a  yearly  record  of  my  cow 
Clover  Branch,  but  for  56  days  ending 
June  26,  1897,  she  gave  938)^  pounds  of 
milk.  The  last  four  consecutive  milk¬ 
ings  were  an  official  test  by  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  33  XA  pounds 
of  milk,  which  tested  3.92  per  cent  fat, 
13.13  per  cent  average  of  total  solids, 
1.313  pound  of  fat,  1.53  pound  estimated 
butter.  She  dropped  her  second  calf 
July  21,  1897,  age  three  years.  She  had 
been  milked  11  months. 

Clover  Leaf  has  given  8,890  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  year,  almost  10  times  her  own 
weight.  In  116  days  beginning  April  7, 
1895,  she  gave  4,505  pounds,  five  times 
her  own  weight.  Her  milk  is  the  best 
for  children  of  any  I  ever  used. 

In  an  ofiicial  test  of  my  herd  last  year, 
once  in  June  and  once  in  December,  the 
average  was  3.99  per  cent  fat  and  13.04 
total  solids.  The  value  of  milk  depends 


not  alone  upon  the  amount  of  fat  and 
solids,  but  also  upon  its  digestibility  and 
flavor.  The  value  of  a  herd  depends  upon 
its  average,  not  upon  one  or  two  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  it.  I  have  been  a 
breeder  of  Ayrshires  for  about  24  years. 

Elmwood,  Conn.  N.  E.  s. 


The  only  cheap  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  there  are  in  the  world 
are  Macbeth’s  —  don’t  break. 

If  you  get  the  one  made  for 
your  lamp,  more  light  besides. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Horae  Owners  Should  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombnult 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur- 
gennto  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRINC 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  best  Blister  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
al  l  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  n  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable, 
urr  AIIADKNTCC  that  one  tnblospoonful  of 

Wfc  uUAnAHlbt  CAUSTIC  balsam  win 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 


Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  W  nrran- 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  1  .50  per  bottle,  hold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

THE  RAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That's  the  secret  of  the  5/A  Bias  Girth  Hors* 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias- -that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can’t  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn’t 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn’t  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

<§>  Bias  Girth 

[  Horse  Blankets  are  made  in  all  styles— to  fit  any 
I  horse — to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
'  6|A  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

W  M.  AY  BE  8  A  HONS,  Philadelphia. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Fret.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


chloro-NAPTHOLEUM 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 

Microbes  are  responsible  fcN 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA. 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAE  and 
FOOT  ROT. 

Cblorottaptbokum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

so  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  eorea  and  bruises 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  U.  S.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  win 
Bend  you  a  Bam  pie  gallon,  freight  prepaid. 

Agency  is  worth  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
WEST  DISINFECTING  C0.r  212  E.  57th  St.,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSL5E  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECRIFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


GUERNSEYS 


► — 8  cows;  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 
heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos.; 
1  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos. 

A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


WANTEn~0ne-year  old  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
VYAHICU  of  a  good  butter  strain  at  farmer’s 
price.  Address  Rock  Box  245.  Dover,  Del. 


FOIL  SiLLE. 

WA-WA-NUND  REG.  SHROPSHIRES. 

Bargains  in  Canada-Bred  Rams:  also  good  yearlings, 
Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN.  SlTPT..  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Quppp  South  Downs.  Oxfords,  Shropshires. 
O  n  E ,  E,  «  Prize-winning  stock;  yearlings&lambs 
P|  Chesters,  Polands,  Berkshires,  York- 

■  Iwo  shires,  all  ages.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  L  IlORM  F.8.  Harrisburg,  Pa 


Spring  Pigs  from  100  Reg. 

Poland  China,  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Whites.  Mated  not 
akin.  Choice  bred  sows,  Serv¬ 
ice  Boars.  Poultry.  Write  us 
for  free  circular  and  bottom 
prices.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co., Pa 


world’s  FAiR_nrnypij  i  nro 
premium  uLlmon  I  If  L o 

OP  THE  BEST  FAMILIES, 
rr  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

I.  N.  BARKER  &  SON,  -  -  -  Thorntown,  Ind. 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS 

quicker  than  others:  low  priced  enough  to  be  in  reach 
of  all.  F.  U.  GATES  &  SONS,  Cblttenango.  N.  Y. 


h/vk  CHESHIRE  PIGS  ff/LT  MONEY 

I  want  money,  you  want  pigs.  Let’s  TRADE. 
Send  for  history  of  the  breed  and  catalogue. 
Til  REE  sows  farrowed  TH I  RTY-ONE  fine  ones. 
Registered  stock  and  satisfaction  from 
C.  E.  CHAPMAN.  PJ5RUVXLLE,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  t  he  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CUAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  V. 


POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Rive  Stock,  Brooders 
—anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us 
send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for 
the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  + 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Ground  Beef  Scraps  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal.  Granulated  Bone.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells. 
Calclte,  Crushed  Flint  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK,  PA. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

They  can’t  be  profitable  unleas  they  do.  They  can’t 
help  laying  If  fed  on  Green  Cut  llone  and 
Granite  Cryntul  Grit.  They  double  the  eggs. 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutters 

cut  bone  in  the  fuMteat,  cheapest  and  eanlent 
way.  Muhii'm  Glover  Cutter  and  Swlngliifc 
Feed  Tray  pay  for  themselves  quickly.  <>r 

installments.  Illustrated  catalogue 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


HATCH 


AND  BROOD 

your  chicks  with  macli 
|  Ines  that  leave  no  doubt 
of  success.  A  simple, 
durable  and  perfect  machine  is  the 

ILLINOIS. 

Made  in  several  convenient  sizes,  from  50  egg  up.  Moo.  eqb*  1 
ImpervlouM  to  auddeit  changea  in  temperature. 

Packed  with  asbestos  and  covered  with  iron.  Can’t  shrink  or  warp, 
or  burn  from  lamp  explosion  or  super-heating.  Don’t  buy  an  incu¬ 
bator  or  brooder  until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue. 

J,  H-  JONES,  Box  107,  STREATOR,  ILL. 


Monitor  Incubator. 

Ill. 80-p.  Cat.  for  stamp ; 
tells  all  about  Poultry. 
Tile  Monitor  Co.,  Btoodus,  Ct. 


DESTROY  MITES 

7  with  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

[  SPECIAL  sample,  will  kill  a  million,  lOc.  postpaid. 
.Book  on  Poultry  keeping  FKEK  with  every  order. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


m*V « iY«V  iiii  iitiiii  tit Hit  ii  Hi 

SLOAN'S  LINIMENT 

Removes  Curb,  Splint  and  Capped  Hock. 
It  will  surely  kill  a  Spavin  and  the  way  it 
relieves  Sore  Tendons  is  marvelous.  Re¬ 
member  this  is  not  a  cheap  wash,  but  ?, 

PAIN  RELIEVER, 

and  a  wonder  in  its  penetrating  powers. 

This  Liniment  will  not  Scar  or  Blister. 

Every  Bottle  Is  Warranted. 

Price,  50c.  and  $(.00  a  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists 
and  i 


and  dealers  in  medicine. 


Prepared  by  Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


PREPARED  BY  UR.  LMnu  o.  .  w.. ,  - - -  -  --- 
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THE  NEW  CALF  LAW. 

WHAT  NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN  SAY. 

How  do  the  dairymen  in  your  section  regard  the 
new  calf  law,  which  requires  that  a  calf  should 
be  at  least  three  or  four  weeks  old  before  being 
sold  ?  Is  there  much  opposition  to  the  law  among 
dairymen?  Do  they  think  that  the  State  is  justified 
in  passing  such  a  law  ?  Is  it  probable  that  efforts 
will  be  made  to  repeal  it  ? 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  largest  dairy¬ 
men  and  others,  and  they  considered  the 
law  good,  there  being  no  opposition  to  it. 

Hancock.  G  D.  N. 

I  think  that  the  calf  law  is  a  good 
thing,  and  all  the  farmers  around  this 
section,  so  far  as  I  know,  think  the  same. 

Sidney  Center.  o.  l.  b. 

The  calf  law  has  made  no  difference 
in  this  locality.  We  are  too  near  the 
New  Jersey  line,  and  calves  are  shipped 
from  a  near  point  in  New  Jersey  to  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  thus  avoiding  any  effect  of  the 
law.  G.  i.  a. 

State  Hill. 

I  have  interviewed  several  dairymen, 
and  they  all  agree  that  the  new  calf  law 
is  just  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  calves, 
for  veal,  less  than  three  or  four  weeks 
old.  There  is  no  desire  in  this  section  to 
have  the  law  repealed.  i.  w.  R. 

Rockville. 

Most  of  the  dairymen  in  this  section 
think  that  the  new  calf  law  is  a  good 
thing.  They  think  that  a  good  calf  will 
bring  a  better  price  than  it  has  for  a  few 
years.  There  is  not  much  opposition  to 
the  law  ;  there  are  a  few  who  think  that 
the  new  law  will  hurt  them.  I  have  not 
heard  any  one  say  that  he  wished  to  have 
it  repealed.  c.  A.  w. 

Guilford. 

I  have  heard  very  little  discussion  on 
this  subject.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  opposition  to  the  law  in  this 
section.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
effort  will  be  made  to  repeal  it,  so  long 
as  farmers  have  an  outlet  for  their  bob 
veals.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stock 
and  the  high  price  of  veal,  the  present 
season,  bob  veals  have  advanc  d  in  price 
10  per  cent  with  us.  l.  d. 

Monticello. 

We  have  not  observed  much  difference 
since  the  passage  of  the  law.  Our  calf- 
man  comes  about  the  same,  takes  the 
calves  to  the  first  railway  station  in  New 
Jersey,  and  ships  them  to  Jersey  City  ; 
then,  I  suppose,  they  get  to  New  York 
City  the  same  as  ever.  So  far  as  money 
goes,  it  pays  us  better  to  have  the  calves 
taken  at  one  day  old  than  at  one  month, 
but  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  meat,  I 
would  prefer  the  month-old  one. 

Otisville.  G.  h.  k. 


PUREBRED  OR  THOROUGHBRED? 

WHAT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  purebred  and 
a  thoroughbred,  or  what  constitutes  each  ?  Which 
is  the  higher  type  ?  J.  w.  M. 

Corfu,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  pose  as  an  authority  upon 
breeding  laws  and  regulations,  but  to 
the  best  of  my  understanding,  a  pure¬ 
bred  is  not  a  thoroughbred.  A  thorough¬ 
bred  could  not  be  a  crossbred,  even 
though  of  two  thoi-oughbred  parents, 
though  it  might  be  that  the  combined 
blood  would  be  pure.  A  thoroughbred 
is  so  because  its  breeding  has  been  in 
conformity  to  one  type,  and  its  intent 
was  to  perpetuate  that  type  and  trait 
and  give  it  in  transmittal  its  distinct,  in¬ 
dividual  impress  ;  but  to  cross  it  with 
another  breed  with  its  family  traits  and 
distinct  features,  would  break  up  the 
thoroughbred  line  that  gave  its  value  to 
the  breeding,  and  introduce  another 
diverse  influence  which  becomes  at  once 
a  speculative  result,  instead  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  An  animal  may  be  of  pure  blood, 
and  have  no  known  breeding  at  all.  The 
old  Texas  steer  was  a  pure  blood  in  this, 
that  it  was  not  known  that  any  fresh  or 
cross  blood  had  been  introduced  for  200 
years,  or  more,  possibly.  The  question 
answers  itself  in  its  own  asking  !  No 
crossbreeding  of  any  two  breeds  of 
thoroughbreds,  is  eligible  to  registry  in 
any  “  book  ”,  neither  is  there  a  breeder 


in  the  United  States  who  would  recom¬ 
mend  breeding  from  crossbreds.  Valu¬ 
able  as  the  cross  may  be  for  the  once, 
the  second  generation  from  this  would 
be  a  grade,  and  unless  bred  back  to  a 
pure  line  thoroughbred  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  first  cross,  the 
third  generation  would  be  common  stock, 
and  its  offspring  would  be  of  like  char¬ 
acter. 

Changed  a  little,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  breeding  could  be  so  conducted  as 
to  be  both  thoroughbred  and  pure  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  by  the  practice  of 
“line”  breeding — not  inbreeding — breed¬ 
ing  daughters,  granddaughters,  and 
great  granddaughters  back  to  their  first 
sire.  This  would  make  the  fourth  gene¬ 
ration  something  more  than  94  per  cent 
of  the  original  parent  stock,  and  so  in¬ 
tense  would  be  such  breeding,  that  it 
would  fix  the  type  and  give  such  an  im¬ 
press  of  character,  that  it  would  strongly 
predominate,  in  a  fresh  outcross,  and 
carry  its  impress  with  it  for  years.  While 
it  may  be  said  that  a  purebred  steer,  a 
cross  of  Short-horn  and  Hereford,  may 
be  the  best  beefer,  yet  the  heifer  of  such 
a  union  has  yet  to  win  recognition  in  any 
class  of  distinguishing  merit,  except  that 
she  is  fattened  for  the  block  ;  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  such  a  cross  has  in  any  number 
of  times  proved  so  marked  that  it  can  be 
classed  other  than  a  coincidence,  and  not 
as  a  rule.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
animal  can  be  thoroughbred  unless  it 
carries  wholly  the  blood  of  a  distinct 
breed ;  and  that  pure  blood,  crossbred, 
grades,  common  stock,  the  last  the  re¬ 
sult  of  mixing  all  the  known  pure  breeds 
and  bloods  in  existence,  and  scrubs,  are 
only  different  degrees  of  the  same  thing. 

.JOHN  GOULD. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

It  is  s:ii<l  that  horses  are  higher  in  France  than 
in  any  other  country,  yet  more  horse  meat  is  used 
for  human  food  in  France,  than  in  any  other 
country. 

A  Maine  farmer  reports  a  pig  five  mouths  of 
age,  that  weighed  300  pounds.  This  seems  to  be 
the  most  remarkable  gain  in  pork  that  has  ever 
been  reported. 

A  man  on  Long  Island  claims  that  black  poodle 
dogs  are  a  sure  cure  for  rheumatism.  He  has 
been  troubled  for  years  with  rheumatism  in  the 
leg,  and  with  each  severe  attack,  one  of  his  dogs 
takes  that  leg  for  a  bed.  As  a  rule,  the  man  is 
able  to  dance  for  several  days,  while  the  dog 
limps  along,  almost  unable  to  use  his  feet.  This 
may  be  sport  for  the  man,  but  it  is  rough  on  the 
dog. 

Fewer  Small  Factokiks.— Prof.  H.  H.  Dean 
says  in  Farming:  “The  small  building,  poorly 
constructed  and  poorly  furnished,  having  a  poor 
maker,  will  make  poor  patrons.  These  little 
places  operated  at  a  loss  are  a  hindrance  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  The  large,  well-equipped  and  well- 
manned  factory  is  in  a  position  to  produce  goods 
of  more  uniform  quality,  which  will  bring  a 
higher  price,  and  at  less  cost  for  manufacturing 
than  can  the  small  establishments.” 

Doo  and  Cow. — Here  is  a  picture  by  L.  S.  Hardin, 
in  Home  and  Farm  :  “  The  dog  whips  around  the 
pasture,  cheered  on  by  the  boys,  barking  and 
snapping  at  the  heels  of  the  cows,  until  he  forces 
them  through  the  bars  with  a  rush  and  gets  them 
in  line  in  the  lane.  Now  bow  does  a  cow  with  a 
heavy  stomach  and  a  big  udder  look  when  she  is 
running  from  a  dog?  Is  she  not  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  creature  in  the  world  ?  Her  eyes  have  a 
frightened  look,  her  udder  swings  from  side  to 
side,  and  is  generally  leaking  with  milk  at  every 
jump.  The  hind  cows  in  the  lane  are  always  the 
heaviest  milkers  and  the  chief  object  of  attack 
of  both  boys  and  dogs,  who  are  certain  to  be 
blamed  if  there  is  any  delay  in  bringing  up  the 
cows.” 

Youno  Hen  Motheus. — I  find  in  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  page  643,  mention  of  an  early-laying  Black 
Minorca  pullet.  Our  Black  Beauty — named  in 
honor  of  Hope  Farm  favorite — is  all  her  name 
implies,  fine  form,  proud  graceful  carriage  and 
plumage  like  satin.  She  was  hatched  February 
15,  1898,  her  sire  and  dam  at  that  time  being 
under  eight  months  old.  On  June  15  (four  months 
of  age)  she  laid  her  first  egg.  Early  in  July,  she 
hid  her  nest,  and  we  never  found  it  until— as  it 
afterwards  proved — she  had  been  sitting  a  week. 
On  August  2,  she  came  off  with  a  brood  of  strong, 
healthy  chicks — the  proudest  little  mother  ever 
seen.  That  would  make  her  5  months  and  18 
days  old — is  there  a  younger  mother  on  record  ? 
Some  of  the  pullets  from  the  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
stock  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  March  5,  1898, 
page  163,  began  laying  July  15,  when  4*4  months 
old.  They  were  larger  at  that  time  than  the  old 
hens,  but  they  have  always  had  free  range,  while 
the  hens  were  reared  in  yards.  mbs.  a.  j.  a. 
Hazardville,  Conn. 


Reports  from  South  America  are  that  there  is 
a  dearth  of  horses  and  mules  in  Argentina.  This 
country  has  been  selling  its  best  stock  to  South 
American  countries  and  also  to  Africa.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  put  an  export  duty  on  such  stock  in 
order  to  keep  more  of  it  at  home.  Here  should  be 
an  opportunity  for  American  breeders. 

Breeding  Sheep.— We  allow  about  10  ewes  to  a 
young  ram,  and  about  twice  as  many  to  an  old 
one.  We  have  never  kept  a  ram  longer  than 
seven  years,  but  have  no  doubt  that  rams  can  be 
kept  longer  if  vigorous.  We  usually  permit  the 
ram  to  run  with  the  ewes,  and  in  such  case,  he 
gets  the  same  feed;  but  in  some  cases  where 
extra  work  is  required,  he  is  kept  up  and  fed 
grain,  generally  corn  and  oats  mixed.  With  our 
sheep  (Dorset  and  Rambouillet),  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  breed  at  any  time  by 
feeding  a  little  extra,  although  I  believe  we  have 
never  tried  to  breed  for  lambs  earlier  than  No¬ 
vember.  As  we  breed  mostly  for  stock  sheep,  I 
prefer  to  have  lambs  in  the  Spring,  as  a  rule. 
Almost  anything  in  the  way  of  breeding  sheep 
can  be  done,  if  one  goes  intelligently  about  it, 
and  does  not  expect  innovations  too  quickly. 

Greene,  N.  Y.  j.  d.  van  valkenburgh. 


Dirty  Butter 

is  an  abomination. 
It  doesn’t  pay  any¬ 
body  to  make  that 
kind.  We  know  you 
don’t  mean  to  make 
that  kind,  but  you 
simply  cannot  help  it 
by  the  ordinary  meth¬ 
od.  This  LITTLE 
GIANT  SEPARA¬ 
TOR  takes  all  the 
dirt  out  of  the  milk, 
even  to  foul  .odors. 
Leaves  only  pure 
sweet  cream.  That  makes  pure  sweet 
butter,  the  kind  that  gets  the  top  price. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches;  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Top  Price  Butter. 


Was  the  Cow  Drunk  ?— In  regard  to  the  Hope 
Farm  cow  (see  page  659),  the  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  she  did  not  have  so  very  nearly  a  sun¬ 
stroke,  as  she  did  a  glorious  old  drunk,  and  the 
worst  of  all,  a  cider  drunk.  We  have  had  cows 
get  into  the  orchard  and  eat  their  fill  of  apples, 
and  go  drunk  for  three  days  before  they  could 
stand  on  their  feet.  The  ferment  of  the  apples 
makes  a  sufficient  amount  of  alcohol  to  produce 
a  most  stupefying  effect,  and  a  fever  that  dries 
up  the  fountains  of  milk.  But  when  over  the 
spree,  the  milk  would  come  again.  Some  of  the 
cows  would  not  go  down,  but  would  stagger 
about,  and  have  a  most  comical  leer,  probably 
not  having  eaten  so  many  apples  as  others.  The 
last  cow  that  went  on  an  apple  spree,  ate  about 
two  bushels  of  apples,  and  lay  drunk  three  days 
before  she  could  stand  on  her  feet.  Wecalled'ii 
a  drunk,  but  were  not  taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  then 
to  find  out  that  it  was  “  sunstroke  ”.  j.  g. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  is  pretty  hard  on  a  man  who  raD 
for  the  legislature  on  the  Prohibition  ticket  last 
Fall!  We  did  not  think  the  cow  had  enough  ap¬ 
ples  to  produce  any  such  effect.  Who  can  pro 
duce  further  evidence  of  drunkenness  in  cows  ? 


Those  alarming  catarrhal  fevers  to  which  many 
children  are  subject,  can  be  prevented  or  cured  with 
timely  doses  of  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills. — Adv. 


If  you  keep  cows 

you  want  a  cream  separator,  and 
you  want  the  one  that  runs  the  easiest, 
skims  closest,  cleans  quickest  and  is 
most  substantial.  We 
guarantee  the  flikado 


Empire 

Cream  Separator 


to  fill  these  requirements 
or  no  sale.  Our  catalogue 
explains  why  this  is  true. 
Send  your  address. 

We  want  responsible  agents 
in  unoccupied  territory. 


U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “Alpha  ”  and  “Baby  ”  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  St  reet, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


COOK  Yonr  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Us  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  mako 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  tff~  Send  for  circulars. 

D  It.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  1U. 


HALL  STEEL  TANKS 

are  the  beet  for  supplying 
water  for  live  stock.  Being 
made  of  galvanized  steel  they 
cannot  rust,  rot,  burst  from 
freezing,  fall  to  pieces  from 
drying  oat,  etc.  Wo  make  tanks  for  all  purj>oses.  Also  troughs  for 
feeding  calves  and  pigs,  cooling  milk,  hauling  liquid  manure, 
etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  We  will  make  it.  Special  price 
to  first  i-Vjuiriee  from  new  territory.  Circulars  and  price  list 
mailed  THE  HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO. 
free.  68  N.  Aehlund  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam.  H.Y, 

TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bankof  Syracuse;  State  Bank 

of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 

The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 

or  Business  House  In  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


HOOK  ON-GUT  OFF 

The  easiest-working,  closest- 
oatting,  simplest,  strongest 
And  handiest  dehorner 
is  the  latest 

„  IMPROVED 

CONVEX  DEHORNER 

I  Never  crushes  the  horn  nor  pulls  it  apart  Mads 

on  an  entirely  now  principle.  Catalogue  free 
WEIISTKK  A  DICKINSON,  UuxIM  ClirHtlnnn,  l*». 
Weztcrn  trado  supplied  Iroul  Chicago  salesroom 


SAL  KEY5T0NE  DEHORNING’ CUPPER5 


c  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

Imn  1  In  thn  Ann  tlw.  t  1.  „ .11 _ _  .1 


The  „  , 

animal  is  the  one  that 


has  been  dehorned. 


VJAU.U  nan  ut  un  UQI 

It  means  unlmul  eorafort  and  that  means 
unlmnl  profit.  This  knife  cuts  clean,  no 
crushing  or  bruising.  It  Is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully  war¬ 
ranter!.  Highest  awards  World’s  Fair.  Send 
for  freo  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  BROMirs,  Coehrnnvllle,  1*«. 


PERFECTION  CALF  DEHORNER 


Will  deboro 
calves  from 
two  weeks  to 
three  months 

old,  leaves  the  surTOUndm^  flesh  but  do  stubs, 
tnd  does  not  injure  tbc  skull.-  Fully  warranted. 
Write  for  circular 

B.  A.  BULLOCK.  Flint.  Mich. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head,  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  II.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 

Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c  In  stampB  to  pay  postage  on 
116-page  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Custom- 
Made  Oak  Leather  Harness, sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  Wholesale  prices. 

100  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

We  manufacture  our  own  work  and 
can  Have  you  money. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  82  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


The  Improved  U,  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


loo 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  8,  1898 


Humorous. 

“  Wbat  do  you  do  with  your  corn  ?  ”  he  said 
To  the  hard-worked  farmer  man. 

“  We  eat  what  we  can,”  the  toiler  replied, 

“  And  what  we  can’t  eat  we  can.” 

— Golden  Days. 

When  tlie  clay  breaks,  what  becomes 
of  the  pieces  ?  They  go  into  mourning. 

“  His  Honor  is  at  steak,”  said  the 
waiter  when  the  county  court  judge  was 
at  dinner. 

“Do  you  believe  a  cure  can  be  effected 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  ?  ”  “  Certainly; 
that’s  just  the  way  I  cured  my  Johnny 
of  smoking  cigarettes.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Oh,  Bridget!  I  told  you  to  notice 
when  the  apples  boiled  over.”  “  Sure  I 
did,  mum.  It  was  quarter  past  eleven 
when  they  boiled  over.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Mrs.  Perkins  :  “  Did  yer  see  any  of 
them  horseless  kerridges  up  in  the  city?” 
Mr.  P. :  “  No — o,  but  I  had  some  of  their 
cowless  milk.” — English  Farm  and  Home. 

She  :  “  He  told  me  he  could  live  on 
bread  and  cheese  and  kisses.”  Friend: 
“  What  then  ?  ”  She  :  “  I  found  out  that 
he  expected  papa  to  furnish  the  bread 
and  cheese.” — Melbourne  Leader. 

“Yes,  Ethel,  he  proposed  and  I  ac¬ 
cepted  him.”  “  What,  Gladys  !  Without 
consulting  papa  and  mamma?”  “Yes; 
I’m  not  going  to  have  any  board  of  strat¬ 
egy  running  my  affairs  !” — Puck. 

Miss  Innit  :  “  Why  do  women  always 
cry  at  a  wedding,  Mamma?”  Mrs.  Innit: 
“  The  married  ones  cry,  my  child,  be¬ 
cause  they  know  how  it  is  themselves, 
and  the  unmarried  ones  because  they 
don’t.” — Puck. 

Teacher:  “How  many  divisions  of 
mankind  are  there  ?  ”  Bobby:  “My  paw 
says  it  is  divided  into  the  people  who 
earn  a  living  without  getting  it  and 
those  who  get  a  living  without  earning 
it.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  I’ve  called  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  the 
photographs  you  took  of  us  the  other 
day  are  not  at  all  satisfactory  ;  why,  my 
husband  looks  like  an  ape!”  “Well, 
madam,  what  fault  did  you  find  with 
the  photographs  ?  ” — Harper's  Weekly. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  f*4  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  4  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  IN0ERS0LL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

Watches, Clocks, Tea  ppCC 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  ■  rv *“ ■“ 
with  $5.00,  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  15c.  and  get 
^  lb.  Bust  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co.. 
31  &  33  Vesev  St..  N.  Y„  Box  289. 


ADI/AkICAC  CD  1 1  IT  CAQII  for  Sale.  400  acres,  one- 
AimArloAO  rnUII  rAnlYI  half  mile  from  station. 
Excellent  farm  for  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Prices  reasonable;  terms  accommodating. 

M.  SM1SCHNY,  P.  O  Brentwood,  Ark. 


A  120-acre  Farm  for  Sale  at  a  bargain  in  Franklin 
Co.,  Mo.,  74  miles  west  of  St.  Louis:  worth  invest 
igating.  Address  T.  W.  BURGIS,  Japan,  Mo. 


GREAT  SALE  OF  FINE  STOCK 

From  the  Crystal  Spring  Farm  of 
C.  HILLS  &  SON,  by  Auction  at  the 

Fair  Grounds,  Delaware,  Ohio, 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1S98, 

50  HEAD  OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE, 

which  includes  Nine  (9)  head  of  the  World- 
Renowned  Duchess  Family. 

1(50  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP— rent  payers. 

30  LARGE  YORKSHIRE  PIGS-bacon  sort, 
Healthy  and  very  prolitlc. 

Catalogues  ready. 

C.  HILLS  &  SON,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

DECATUR,  ILL. 


is  equalized,  :uul  each  horse  must 
pull  his  own  share.  Great  gain  in  capa¬ 
city,  speed  and  comfort.  No  gearing;  no 
friction.  Give  your  horses  a  chance. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  HOW.  (Also  make  6 

sizes  belt  power  mills;  2  to  25  H.  r.) 

.  POWSHER  CO.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND- 


,  Galvan • 
lied 
>  Steel 


ER  AND 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
i  to  be  the  most 
I  powerful  and 
‘durable  made. 

I  We  have  every- 
,  thing  the  farmer  ( 
.ww  ..  -v  needs  In  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 

>  Cutters,  Grinders, 
Shelters,  etc. 


MILLS 


valuable  points,  free. 


Appleton  Mfgm  Go 


i  27  Fargo  St. 


BATAVIA,  ILL. 


THE  NEW  SMALLEY 


BUILT  FOR  BUSINESS.’ 


Increased  Tut¬ 
ting  Capacity — 

_  ONE-HALF. 

A  Strictly  ITT’jfl  Decreased  Labor 
“Vp-to-Date”  I  l-^k.  in  Feeding — 
Silo  Machine.*  Jrj&*  ■  TWO-THIRDS. 
Our  New  Smalley  Gutters  include  Nos.  16, 18,  20 
and  26.  They  have  automatic  self-feeding  device  and 
new  self-feed  roller.  They  are  the  most  strictly  up- 
to-date  Cutters  on  the  American  market,  and  attest 
the  fact  that  Smalley  Cutters  are  backed  by  forty 
years  of  the  practical  experience  of  Smalley  in  their 
manufacture,  positively  better  value  for  your  money 
than  yo’i  yet  elsewhere  is  the  natural  result.  We  make 
Ecetl  Hills;  Ear  Corn  Grinders;  Powers  for 
tlie  farm;  Sweep.  Tread  nod  Steam  Wood 
Saw  Machines,  Smalley  and  "Battle  Creek” 
atterns;  Corn  Shelters  and  Root  Clutters  for 
and  and  power  use.  Smalley  goods  agenev  goes 
with  first  order  if  you  want  it. 
oM  ALLEY  MFC.  CO,  y  Sole  flakers,  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

GKO.  D.  HARDER, 

General  Eastern  Agent,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


P 

h 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Beat  Machinery  at  Lowest  Brices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York  Pa. 

IIHDCt!  nntifCDC  thrashers 

nunot  runtno,  and  cleaners. 


WOOD  SAWS 


One*  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PMTTFRQ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  VU  I  I  LIIO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y. 

F.  U.  BENEDICT,  General  Agent,  McLean,  N.Y. 


MANY  A  MAN 

has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage  and 


Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


4'utx  4 

different 

Lengths* 

Aliy  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired.  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
treadle  lever. 


THE  CALE-BALDWIN 
AND  BALDWIN 

ENSILACE  and  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 

require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made. 
They  cut  faster,  feed  easier,  last  longer  and  have 

advantage  of...  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 

Don’t  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue 
and  prices.  We  will  save  you  money. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  75,  t’lilcopeo  Falls,  Mass. 


A  DOLLAR  SAVED 

is  a  dollar  earned.  You  can  both 
earn  it  and  save  it  if  you  use  the 

SCIENTIFIC 

CRINDINC  MILLS. 

Save  it  when  you  grind 
your  own  grain  and  earn 
it  when  you  grind  for 
your  neighbors.  Four  sizes 
for  steam  power;  others  for 
horse  power.  Free  catalogue. 
F00S  MFG.  CO.Sprigfield.O. 


STOCK  FEEDERS 

listen  to  this  and  think  befor. 
buying  a  feed  grinder.  Then. 

are  nnn  Peerless 
over  &U,UUU  Mills 

now  in  use.  Grinds  ear  corn 
and  all  grains  fine  or  coarse 
Make  family  meal  or  feed 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Prices, *U 
■j  *18  and  820.  Write  for  ciretl 
*  lars  and  agency. 

STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  lit 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells.  &c.,  for  feeding 
chickens,  &c.  Three  slze6,  weight 
20,  34  and  02  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding;,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  youi 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  address 

THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


DERRICK  OIL  CO., 

TITU8VILLE,  PA. 

ELITE  OIL. 

A  perfect  burning 
oil  Shipped  on  trial 
to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  60  gallon 
galvanized  iron  stor¬ 
age  tank  with  pump, 
cover  and  hasp  for 
lock.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  prices. 


WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
^ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS.  ITHACA.  N.Y. 


paid.  Full  descriptive  catalogue  FREE, 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Good  Agents  Wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MOKK 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  i4«  ,000  in  use.  Send  for  FREE  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

64.  8  Clinton  Street,  II  2G,  Chicago,  HI. 


JADOO  FIBRE™ 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  or  Flowers 

SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPAN’ 

815  Fairmoutit  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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KEYSTONES 

Corn  Husker  and  Fodder  Shredder. 

This  Is  the  machine  that  has  revolutionized  the  harvesting  of  corn.  It 
husks  the  corn  clean  and  delivers  it  into  a  wagon  or.  bin  and  at  the  same 
time  shreds  the  fodder.  The  ltouble  Spiral  tsh  re  title  r  heatl  con1 
verts  the  fodder  into  a  fine,  soft,  long  substance  called  “Keystone 
Corn  Hay.”  It  is  readily  eaten  by  live  stock,  can  he  as  easily 
baled  as  hay  and  sold  in  the  city  market.  It  saves  the  entire 
earn  crop — no  waste.  Made  In  three  sizes.  We  make  a  full  line 
of  corn  machinery.  Get  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  before  buying. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Go.,  24  River  St.,  Sterling,  Ills. 


FA.HM  EPL8 


CREAMERY 
STOCK 
DAIRY 
AND  ALL  OTUER 


are  appreciating 


THE  “CHARTER” 

Stationaries,  Portables,  Ac. 


Catalogue,  Testimonials,  &c.,  by  addressing 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  WaterSt.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The “GEM”  & 

PRESS 


Writ,  for  Catalogue. 


MACHINE. 

GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  I1L 


THE  CHEAPEST, MOST 
RAPID  AND  PERFECT 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

ON  EARTH. 

Does  the  work  of  three  men.  A  lady 
can  use  it  with  perfect  ease.  Used 
as  one  would  a  scouring  broom.  Abso¬ 
lutely  destroys  the  roots  of  grass  and 
weeds.  Price,  $1.00  each.  Agents  write 
for  state  and  county  rights. 

LIGHTNING  HOE  00.,  Box  303,  OCALA,  FLA. 


STEEL...  ....  Land  Rollers 


Weight, 

Strength, 


Simplicity, 

Durability. 


For 

Special  Prices 
Write  direct  to 


Castree  &  Shaw  Co.,  Mfrs. 


3Q  Bond  St., 
Owosso,  Mich. 
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CRIMSON  9L0VER  CAPTURES  NITROGEN.  shows  the  difference  existing  between  the  two  soils.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  true,  and  you  will  notice  that  the  dif- 

WONDEHFUL  RESULTS  IN  FRUIT  OULTURE.  ’  ’  J 

ference  of  6%  per  cent  in  the  water-holding  capacity 
It  Gives  Me  New  Faith  in  Farming.  of  that  clover  soil,  means  nearly  47  tons  more  of  water 

We  have  lately  noticed  a  statement  in  some  of  the  to  the  acre.  This  shows  the  result  of  the  added 

agricultural  papers  that  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  the  well-  humus,  and  it  certainly  corroborates  the  results  ob- 
known  fruit  grower  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  had  found  that  tained  in  carrying  large  crops  of  fruit  through  sea- 

the  use  of  Crimson  clover  had  added  greatly  to  the  sons  of  severe  drought,  without  serious  injury.  There 

amount  of  nitrogen  in  his  soil.  We  recently  had  an  was  that  much  more  water  in  the  upper  six  inches  of 

opportunity  of  talking  with  Mr.  Powell  about  this,  soil,  to  sustain  the  crop.  I  will  say  that  this  moisture 
and  his  experience  is  so  interesting 
and  valuable  that  we  wish  to  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  Use  of  Clover. — He  says 
that,  about  three  years  ago,  when 
The  R.  N.-Y.  was  first  agitating  the 
Crimson  clover  question,  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  farmers’ institutes 
in  Delaware,  and  bad  a  good  chance 
to  study  the  action  of  this  clover. 

The  result  was  that,  in  1894,  he 
sowed  50  acres  of  it  in  orchards, 
corn  and  potato  fields. 

“  Well,  have  you  kept  this  seeding 
up  from  year  to  year  ?  ”  was  asked. 

“For  the  past  three  years,  we 
have  covered  75  to  80  acres  annually 
with  the  clover.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  the  clover 
has  actually  improved  your  soil  ?  ” 

“We  became  interested  in  the 
most  economical  means  of  restoring 
lost  humus  and  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Cavanaugh,  of  Cornell 
University,  secured  samples  of  the 
soil  where  this  clover  culture  had 
been  followed,  so  that  he  might  an¬ 
alyze  them  and  know  exactly  what 
results  had  been  obtained.” 

“  What  did  he  want  to  find 
out  ?  ” 

“  He  wanted  to  know  how  much 
humus  and  nitrogen  had  been  added 
to  the  soil,  also  to  what  extent  its 
water-holding  capacity  had  been  in¬ 
creased.” 

“  With  what  soil  did  he  compare 
this  clover  soil  ?” 

“  First,  he  took  a  sample  from  a 
pear  orchard  where  clover  had  been 
sown  for  three  years,  from  July  1  to 
10,  and  was  always  plowed  under 
early  the  following  Spring.  This 
soil  was  taken  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches.  In  order  to  make  a  fair 
comparison,  a  sample  was  also  taken 
from  an  adjoining  field  only  four 
rods  distant.  This  soil  was  of  about 
the  same  character  as  the  clover 
soil.  It  is  an  orchard  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  on  an  adjoining  farm  where  no 
clover  had  been  grown.  I  want  to 
say  here  that  the  chemist  was  so 
much  surprised  at  the  results  of  the 
first  analysis  that  he  went  over  his 

work  three  times,  and  in  each  l  HU  PENDULOUS  SILVER  FIR.  Fig.  318.  See  Ruralisms, 

case,  obtained  the  same  results.” 

What  It  Has  Done. — “  Well,  what  did  he  find?”  was,  also,  conserved  by  the  frequent  surface  tillage.” 

“  Here  is  a  statement,  just  as  he  reported  :  “  And  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  amount  of 

Crimson  Clover  as  a  Green  Manure— Analysis  or  Soils.  other  fertility,  too,  we  notice.” 

Three  crops  of  clover.  No  clover.  “  Yes,  the  difference  in  nitrogen  alone  means  1,350 

Water . 15.00  percent.  8.75  percent. 

Nitrogen . 21  percent.  .12  percent.  pounds  of  that  substance  in  the  acre  of  clover  soil. 

Phosphoric  acid  (available) . 015  per  cent.  .008  per  cent.  You  will  understand  that  this  amount  purchased  at 

Increase  on  Clover  Soil.  the  low  price  of  15  cents  per  pound,  would  cost  $202.50. 

Water . 6.25  per  cent=46.875  tons.  The  chemist  thought  that  a  small  proportion  of  this 

Nitrogen . 09  per  cent=l,3o0  pounds.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Phosphoric  acid . 007  per  cent=  105  pounds.”  nitrogen  had  been  set  free  from  the  sou  by  tillage. 

“  The  lower  part  of  the  table,  as  we  understand  it,  You  will,  also,  notice  that  the  clover  had  added  105 


pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid  to  the  acre.  The 
potash  figures  have  just  been  completed,  and  they 
certainly  show  that  the  large  amount  of  humic  acid 
has  had  the  effect  of  liberating  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  to  a  surprising  extent.” 

“  What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  trees  ?  ” 

“  For  several  years,  we  have  had  a  hard  fight  in  this 
orchard,  with  the  Pear  psylla,  so  that  no  application 
of  stable  manure  or  any  other  fertilizer  was  made 
six  years  prior  to  the  first  sowing  of  Chwnson  clover, 
in  1894.  Prof.  I.  P.  RmBffe  looked 
over  these  orchards  a  year  ago, 
when  the  trees  were  heavily  laden 
with  fruit  of  high  quality.  I  asked 
him  whether  there  was  danger  with 
so  much  nitrogen.  His  answer  was 
that,  so  long  as  the  trees  were  carry¬ 
ing  such  heavy  crops  of  fruit  as 
they  were  doing  annually,  I  need 
not  be  concerned  about  that  ques¬ 
tion.” 

“  How  are  the  trees  doing  this 
year  ?” 

“They  are  making  a  strong  growth 
this  season  in  the  absence  of  fruit, 
which  was  totally  destroyed  by  long- 
continued  and  heavy  rain  storms, 
during  the  entire  period  of  bloom. 
During  this  wet  period,  some  scab 
developed  on  the  foliage,  and  this 
has  helped  to  keep  the  growth  of 
wood  in  check.” 

“Have  you  tried  this  clover 
method  on  peach  trees  ?  ” 

“  I  have  a  small  block  of  peaches 
which  has  received  four  heavy  crops 
of  clover,  while  the  fifth  crop  is 
making  a  luxuriant  growth  under 
the  trees.  These  peach  trees  are  in 
the  perfection  of  health,  making  a 
strong  but  healthy  growth,  and 
they  have  produced  a  full  and  excel¬ 
lent  crop.  This  lot  of  trees  was 
sprayed  with  whitewash  during  the 
Winter,  enough  of  the  buds  coming 
through  to  make  a  good  set  of  fruit 
so  that  thinning  was  not  required.” 

A  Friend  of  Clover. — “  You  be¬ 
lieve  in  clover  then  ?  ” 

“  I  certainly  do.  I  have  never  fol¬ 
lowed  any  line  that  has  interested 
me  so  much  as  the  Crimson  clover. 
It  gives  me  new  faith  in  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  farming.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  yet  to  be  learned  about 
it,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  that 
can  be  added  to  the  soil  very  cheaply 
in  this  way.  I  have  it  on  every  foot 
of  cultivated  land,  in  orchards,  vine¬ 
yards,  currant  field,  corn,  potatoes, 
oats,  buckwheat  and  in  the  garden.” 

“  What  is  the  secret  of  obtaining 
a  sure  and  good  seeding  ?  ” 

“  With  me,  it  has  been  clean  soil, 
thoroughly  tilled,  and  the  seed  al¬ 
ways  lightly  covered.” 

“  I  notice  that  you  have  not  given 
up  currant  culture,  as  many  have.” 

“  No  indeed,  I  have  not  given  it  up.  My  fruit  grows 
finer,  and  sales  better,  each  year.  I  sow  the  clover 
after  the  picking  season,  July  10,  usually,  and  plow 
under  a  fine  stand  next  Spring.  In  corn,  I  get  a  good 
covering,  and  follow  with  potatoes.  In  former  years, 
there  have  been  shipped  from  our  station  over  100  car¬ 
loads  of  potatoes  in  a  season  ;  during  the  past  few 
years,  potatoes  have  been  imported  from  Michigan 
and  used  on  farmers’  tables.  However,  I  am  again 
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raising  fine  crops  of  excellent  potatoes  in  corn  and 
clover.” 

“  Are  you  extending  your  fruit  business  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  on  all  lines,  since  Crimson  clover  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  great  ability  to  cheapen  our  supply  of 
nitrogen.  We  used  buckwheat  in  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  sowed  the  clover  in  it.  This  year,  it  has 
made  a  fine  stand,  so  that  the  buckwheat  will  give  a 
fine  mechanical  condition  to  the  soil,  while  the  clover 
goes  on  and  enriches  at  the  same  time.  I  have,  also, 
a  very  interesting  strawberry  experiment  going  on. 
Two  crops  of  clover  have  been  plowed  under,  and  I 
have  applied  50  loads  of  stable  manure,  one-half  ton 
of  muriate  of  potash,  and  one-half  ton  of  bone  meal 
per  acre,  in  addition,  making,  besides  the  nitrogen 
supplied  by  the  clover,  $  100  per  acre  for  plant  food. 
At  the  present  time,  I  have  over  an  acre  of  strawberry 
plants  that  measure  from  20  inches  to  2  feet  across 
the  diameter ;  plants  set  in  the  Spring  and  on  the  hill 
system.  _ 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

The  Precocious  Paragon  Chestnut. — Fig.  319  shows 
a  Paragon  chestnut  tree  four  years  old  which  has,  by 
actual  count,  67  burrs  on  it.  These  may  not  all  come 
to  perfection,  as  some  will  drop  before  ripening.  This 
plot  of  trees  bore  several  last  year,  and  if  there  is  any 
fault  to  find  with  this  chestnut,  it  is  its  early  bearing, 
which  retards  its  growth.  I  have  no  other  fruit  tree 
of  any  kind,  which  bears  as  early  as  this  chest¬ 
nut.  Grafts  inserted  in  the  Spring  of  1897  are 
loaded  with  burrs.  These  trees  open  up  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  enjoying  nuts  before  the  loss  of  teeth 
by  old  age.  We  may  plant,  and  we,  not  our 
children,  enjoy.  e.  p.  f.,  jr. 

Bridge  Valley,  Pa. 


must  go  in  ventilated  packages,  but  cool,  dry  berries 
keep  longest  and  best  in  tight  packages,  j.  h.  hale. 

Fine  Kansas  Farmhouses. — The  Kansas  Farmer 
tells  of  a  visit  to  Cowley  County  of  that  State.  There 
were  found  magnificent  residences  on  the  farms,  that 
seemed  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  wealth 
of  the  country.  It  seems  that  back  in  the  eighties, 
great  tracts  of  land  were  laid  out  into  blocks  and  plots 
in  the  vicinity  of  cities.  This  craze  became  so  great 
that  a  bill  was  actually  introduced  into  the  Kansas 
legislature,  reserving  “  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  area 
of  each  county  for  agriculture.”  Eastern  money  was 
borrowed  to  build  fine  residences  on  these  suburban 
lots.  The  boom  flattened  out,  and  these  fine  houses, 
unable  to  escape  tax  bills  and  assessor,  became  bur¬ 
dens  to  their  owners.  They  soon  passed  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  held  the  mortgages,  and  many  of 
them  were  sold  to  farmers  who  had  saved  their  money. 
It  became  a  regular  business  to  sell  these  houses, 
remove  them  from  town,  and  deliver  them  on  the 
farm  in  perfect  order.  The  large  residences  were 
sawed  into  sections,  and  every  section  carefully  num¬ 
bered.  The  heating  plants  and  bathroom  outfits  were 
taken  apart,  and  the  entire  property,  including  the 
cellar  walls,  was  loaded  upon  cars,  and  carried  as  near 
as  possible  to  its  future  resting  place.  Then  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  house  were  put  together  again,  re¬ 
plastered,  painted,  and  all  conveniences  put  in  place. 
The  farmer  secured  for  $1,000,  in  many  cases,  a  home 


in  the  same  way.  They  will,  however,  thicken  up, 
and  in  a  few  years,  become  a  mat  and  give  better  per¬ 
manent  pasture.  Fie  believes  that,  in  a  wet  climate, 
the  grass  may  be  difficult  to  eradicate  unless  the  plow¬ 
ing  be  done  during  the  Summer,  when  the  heat  may 
kill  the  roots. 

Sickness  in  the  Army. — Some  of  our  good  friends 
are  grieving  because  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  advocated,  in 
strong  terms,  an  investigation  of  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  so  much  sickness  and  death  in  the  army  camps. 
We  notice  that  the  politicians  would  like  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 
It  ought  to  be  evident  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  nothing 
of  this  sort  in  mind.  Many  of  our  readers  have  had 
friends  or  relatives  in  the  army.  We  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  look  into  the  matter  somewhat,  and  it  appears 
to  us  right,  from  every  point  of  view,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  should  know  just  what  was  wrong.  Here 
is  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  Florida  : 

I  took  the  pains  to  visit  two  of  the  camps  in  the  State.  I  saw 
many  things  that  seemed  to  me  contrary  to  good  judgment,  and 
the  result  of  what  seemed  to  me  bad  management.  I  have  seen 
enough  to  convince  me  firmly  that  no  one  from  civil  life  should 
be  appointed  to  any  position  in  the  army  higher  than  a  lieuten¬ 
ancy ;  that  is,  I  would  not  favor  the  appointment  of  any  one  who 
has  had  neither  experience  nor  training  for  the  position  of  cap¬ 
tain,  or  any  higher  officer,  either  staff,  regimental  or  other. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  facts  will  show  that  most 
of  the  trouble  came  from  putting  incompetent  or  care¬ 
less  men  in  charge  of  important  trusts.  It  cannot  well 
be  said  that,  in  this  great  country,  we  have  not 
competent  business  men  enough  to  care  for  our 
army.  If  we  have  such  men,  is  it  not  fair  to  ask 
why  they  were  not  put  in  charge  ? 


THE  USE  OF  LIME  IN  CREAM. 


Sensible  Way  to  Sell  Produce. — I  noticed  a 
small  store  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  which  seemed 
to  be  attracting  an  immense  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Upon  investigation,  I  found  that  a  farmer 
of  Pine  Island,  Orange  County,  had  taken  the 
store,  put  in  a  peach-sorting  machine,  and 
was  selling  peaches  from  his  own  orchards 
about  as  fast  as  he  could  sort  them  and  get 
them  ready  for  delivery.  He  was  getting  from 
90  cents  to  $1.25  a  basket  for  them.  If  this  could 
be  done  successfully  with  peaches,  why  cannot 
it  be  done  with  potatoes  and  all  sorts  of  farm 
produce  which  can  be  easily  handled  ?  There 
is  an  opening  in  almost  every  small  city  for 
such  a  business.  j.  h.  g. 

Spraying  the  Peach. — Geo.  T.  Platt  &  Son, 
of  New  Haven  County,  Conn.,  call  for  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  readers  who  have  sprayed  peach 
orchards  to  prevent  scab.  Last  April,  before 
the  buds  burst,  they  sprayed  part  of  their  or¬ 
chards  twice,  part  once,  and  part  not  at  all. 

They  used  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  one 
pound  of  the  sulphate  to  25  gallons  of  water. 
Apparently,  the  spraying  did  no  good.  Nearly 
all  peaches  showed  the  brown  dots  on  the  upper 
side,  only  quarter  grown.  Later,  during  the 
rainy,  damp  weather  of  July  and  August,  the 
fruit  blackened  and  hardened,  and  much  of  it 
cracked  and  rotted  before  ripe.  This  experience 
seems  to  be  general  among  peach  growers  in  southern 
Connecticut.  They  think  that  Winter  spraying  will 
not  accomplish  the  objects  desired,  and  that  they  must 
spray  the  young  fruit  with  some  substance  that  will 
protect  it  from  the  scab  fungi.  In  common  with 
others,  they  want  to  learn  what  to  do  in  order  to  save 
future  crops,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  can  give  help¬ 
ful  experience,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  do  so. 
Messrs.  Platt  say  that  they  find,  in  practice,  that  the 
ordinary  Bordeaux  Mixture  injures  the  foliage  of  the 
peach  and  Japan  plums. 

Good  Shipping  Strawberries. — So  far,  none  of  the 
extra  large,  high-class  berries  like  Maximus,  Mor¬ 
gan,  Belt  or  Marshall  has  proved  to  be  firm  enough 
for  long-distance  shipment,  to  arrive  in  bright,  showy 
condition.  For  a  berry  of  medium  to  large  size,  and 
of  showy  appearance,  nothing  gives  much  better  sat¬ 
isfaction  than  the  Gandy  ;  but  it  is  too  shy  a  bearer  on 
many  soils  to  prove  profitable  enough.  Pride  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  a  berry  of  similar  character,  and  far  more 
productive,  I  consider  the  firmest  and  best  shipper  of 
any  large  berry,  and  if  I  were  growing  for  a  distant 
market,  I  would  plant  it  in  preference  to  all  others. 
As  to  time  of  picking,  if  one  can  have  absolute  choice 
in  the  matter,  between  5:30  p.  m.  and  dark  is  the  best 
time  for  long-distance  shipments.  Of  course,  berries 
are  cooler  when  picked  in  the  early  morning,  but 
they  are,  also,  liable  to  be  wet  with  dew,  and  become 
somewhat  mussy.  Picked  in  the  middle  of  a  warm, 
dry  day,  if  they  can  be  at  once  put  in  a  cooling  house 
and  the  heat  all  taken  out  of  them  before  packing  in 
tight  cases,  they  will  ship  all  right.  This  matter  of 
tight  packages  is  of  very  great  importance  in  holding 
the  color  and  form  of  berries.  Heated  or  wet  berries 


A  LITTLE  CHESTNUT  GIRL  AND  DOG.  Fig.  319. 


that  would  cost  him  over  $3,000  to  build.  ‘‘Verily,” 
says  the  Kansas  Farmer,  “  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good.”  Some  of  our  eastern  farmers  whose 
hard-earned  money  went  to  build  these  houses  in  the 
first  place,  can  imagine  their  Kansas  brethren  now 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

A  Raspberry  Trimmer. — I  have  noticed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  several  tools  for  trimming  raspberries,  etc., 
but  never  the  simple,  inexpensive  one  used  by  us. 
We  use  for  the  knife  a  mowing  machine  section,  for 
the  handle  an  old  hoe  handle.  Saw  a  slit  in  one  end 


of  the  handle,  long  enough  to  take  in  the  section ; 
bore  two  small  holes  to  take  two  rivets,  rivet  the 
same,  and  you  have  one  of  the  best  tools  I  have 
seen.  See  Fig.  320.  f.  g.  tice. 

Killing  Awnless  Brome  Grass. — Mr.  Angus Mackay, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Experiment  Farm, 
,in  the  Northwest  Territory,  writes  us  that  Bromus  in- 
ermis  or  Awnless  Brome  grass  is  harder  to  get  rid  of 
after  once  it  is  started  than  Timothy  or  Orchard  grass. 
In  their  dry  climate,  plowing  at  the  proper  time  will 
generally  kill  it.  Breaking  the  sod  in  June,  two  inches 
deep,  and  plowing  again  in  September  two  or  three 
inches  deeper,  gives  the  best  results.  Plowing  in  the 
late  Fall  or  early  Spring  is  not  successful.  He  says 
that  the  grass  roots  do  not  run  under  the  surface  like 
Quack  grass,  and  will  not  take  possession  of  the  land 


A  LETTER  FROM  PROF.  S.  M.  BABCOCK. 

An  article  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
agricultural  papers,  strongly  advising  farmers 
not  to  use  lime  or  any  mixture  of  lime  in  their 
milk  and  cream.  Several  years  ago,  Dr.  S.  M. 
Babcock,  the  inventor  of  the  famous  Babcock 
test,  issued  a  bulletin  from  the  Wisconsin  Sta¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  gave  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  cream.  Some  specimens  of  separa¬ 
tor  cream  are  too  thin  and  liquid  to  suit  ice¬ 
cream  makers  and  other  handlers.  In  order 
to  add  thickness  to  such  cream,  Dr.  Babcock 
advised  the  use  of  lime  and  sugar,  or  sucrate 
of  lime.  This  answered  the  purpose  admirably, 
giving  a  thicker  cream  without,  in  the  least, 
injuring  it.  On  reading  the  floating  item,  we 
asked  Dr.  Babcock  whether  he  had  given  up 
this  use  of  lime,  and  whether  the  author  of  the 
article  was  justified  in  condemning  its  use. 
We  here  give  his  answer,  which  may  be  printed 
without  comment : 

“  We  are  still  using  sucrate  of  lime  for  the 
purpose  named.  For  the  past  year,  nearly  all 
of  the  Pasteurized  cream  sold  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  creamery,  has  been  treated  in  this  way, 
and  our  customers  prefer  it,  although  they  can 
have  other  cream  if  they  wish.  The  amount  of 
lime  added  is  not  much,  if  any,  more  than  is 
removed  from  the  milk  in  the  process  of  sep¬ 
arating  the  cream,  and  is  not  so  much  as  the  variation 
in  lime  content  in  different  cows’  milks.  Moreover, 
nearly  all  physicians  recommend  the  addition  of  lime 
water  to  milk  for  infants  and  invalids,  which  they 
would  not  do  if  it  were  injurious  to  health.  I  believe 
there  is  no  valid  objection  to  its  use,  as  recommended 
in  our  bulletin,  either  from  a  sanitary  or  sentimental 
point  of  view.  I  would  not  advocate  its  use  without 
informing  the  consumer  of  the  fact. 

“  The  writer  of  the  newspaper  item  would  have  no 
influence  except  by  posing  as  an  advocate  of  pure 
foods,  and  is,  evidently,  ignorant  of  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  this.  I  know  of  no  parties  who  are  prepar¬ 
ing  the  sucrate  of  lime  and  selling  it  for  this  purpose.” 

_  S.  M.  BABCOCK. 

POSTSCRIPTS. 

The  southern  people  have  a  remarkable  crop  of  cas¬ 
sava.  The  Florida  Experiment  Station,  two  years 
ago,  issued  a  bulletin  on  this  root,  making  a  remark¬ 
able  showing  for  it.  It  is  now  stated  that  a  big  starch 
factory  is  to  be  erected  at  Brewton,  Ala.,  the  starch  to 
be  made  from  the  cassava  root.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  this  plant  can  be  made  to  produce 
starch  much  better  than  almost  any  other  plant  now 
in  cultivation. 

A  certain  class  of  orators  at  farmers’  gatherings 
are  fond  of  telling  how,  30  years  ago,  they  spoke  at 
the  same  place,  and  half  the  audience  wore  homespun, 
while  there  was  hardly  an  organ,  piano  or  sewing 
machine  to  be  found  in  a  farmer’s  house.  Then  they 
strike  an  attitude,  and  compare  the  farmer  of  to-day, 
with  the  man  of  straw  that  they  have  set  up.  This 
seems  to  them  a  remarkably  good  point  to  make,  but 
it  tells  only  half  the  story,  and  the  majority  of  their 
hearers  understand  that  fact  perfectly. 
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" FROG  FARMING.” 

THE  REAL  DIMS  THE  IDEAL. 

“Fakes”  About  Frogs. — Several  months  ago, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  took  up  the  inquiry  of  a  subscriber  as  to 
the  profit  in  raising  frogs  for  market.  A  few  days 
ago,  I  was  stopping  in  a  locality  where  several  per¬ 
sons  make  a  business  of  catching  frogs.  Every  little 
while  a  fake  story  goes  the  rounds  of  the  daily  papers 
about  the  bonanza  profits  in  raising  frogs ;  so  I 
gathered  a  few  facts  from  these  men,  that  may  be  of 
service  to  some  who  are  thinking  of  engaging  in  the 
frog  business. 

In  the  first  place,  the  market  price,  wholesale,  for 
frogs,  is  so  low  that  one  could  not  afford  to  create 
artificial  means  of  propagation,  if  indeed,  it  could  be 
done.  Nature  has  established  vast  breeding  grounds, 
and  has  furnished  all  the  accessories,  so  that  to  engage 
successfully  in  the  frog  industry,  one  must  go  where 
the  frogs  are.  Such  a  place,  however,  is  not  the  ideal 
environment  of  the  enthusiast,  neither  is  catching 
and  skinning  the  frogs  an  employment  seasoned  with 
pleasure. 

A  Day’s  Catch. — The  men  with  whom  I  conversed 
are  hard-working,  patient,  and  persistent,  yet  they 
earn  but  small  pay  considering  the  work  they  do. 
They  commence  early  in  the  morning,  tramp  through 
miles  and  miles  of  marsh  and  mire,  bringing  up  at  the 
railroad  station  at  3  o’clock,  p.  m.,  in  time  to  pack 
their  catch  in  ice  and  express  it  to  New  York,  where 
it  arrives  early  the  next  morning.  I  saw  four  men 
bring  their  day’s  catch,  which  was  38  pounds  of  legs 
“shucked”  ready  for  market.  They  told  me  that  rep¬ 
resented  an  average  day’s  catch. 

What  Frog'S  Bring. — They  showed  me  some  bills 
from  their  commission  men  in  New  York,  showing 
sales  at  20  to  23  cents  per  pound.  The  shippers  were 
charged  the  express  and  the  commission  for  selling, 
which  left  the  net  returns  15  to  18  cents.  I  paid  one 
of  the  men  30  cents  for  two  pounds  of  legs,  and  found, 
by  counting  them,  that  I  had  74  pairs,  so  it  seems 
the  shippers  get  about  five  cents  per  dozen  pairs. 
These  men  commence  catching  frogs  early  in  the 
Spring,  wading  around  in  water  and  slush  ice  cold. 
They  continue  their  labors  till  late  in  the  Fall.  They 
told  me  that  $9  per  week  was  average  pay  for  a  good 
man,  if  he  worked  steadily.  Perhaps  frogs  grown 
under  artificial  conditions,  by  incubation  or  other¬ 
wise,  might  be  taught  to  come  out  on  dry  ground  and 
be  killed  ;  but  the  wild,  native  breed  likes  to  coax  a 
man  out  into  the  water  and  mud  about  two  feet  deep, 
before  getting  in  close  enough  relation  to  be  hit. 

Keep  Away  from  It. — While  watching  those  men 
wade  around  in  the  slime  and  mire,  their  clothing 
wet  and  besmeared  with  mud,  I  fancied  I  saw  in  their 
places,  some  bright  young  fellows  who  had  been  read¬ 
ing  how  two  sisters  in  New  Jersey  had  made  a  six- 
months’  trip  through  Europe  on  the  profits  of  catch¬ 
ing  frogs  the  Summer  before.  I  won’t  say  that  I  never 
will  resort  to  catching  frogs  for  a  living,  for  I  have 
often  noticed  that  the  very  thing  a  person  said  he 
would  not  do,  fate  afterwards  compelled  him  to  do  ; 
but  I  will  say  that  “  not  till  all  other  means  fail  ”  will 
I  consider  the  subject.  Fig.  321  is  an  example  as  I 
Saw  it.  C.  W.  SCABFF. 

Vermont. 


THE  MODERN  P/GHOUSE. 

SMALL,  BUT  DOES  GREAT  SERVICE. 

For  Temperate  or  Zero  Weather. 

Large  Houses  Objectionable — Nearly  all  pig 
growers  have  the  wish,  some  time,  to  possess  a  hog- 
house  that  will  be  “  up  to  date,”  and  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  labor  of  taking  care  of  the  hog  stock. 
The  feeling  is  strong  with  some  that  a  fine  house  is 
necessary  to  enable  a  farmer  to  produce  fine  pigs  of 
the  best  quality,  and  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Most 
men  that  have  undertaken  to  build  hoghouses  have 
been  disappointed  in  results,  except,  perhaps,  men 
living  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
Canada. 

The  objections  are  many  to  a  large  hoghouse,  such 
as  will  accommodate  the  whole  herd.  The  difficulties 
that  the  farmer  meets,  in  keeping  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  of  such  a  house  as  they  should  be,  should 
cause  him  to  give  the  matter  careful  consideration 
before  he  puts  much  money  in  a  large  house.  When 
disease  once  strikes  a  herd  in  such  a  house,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  thoroughly  disinfecting  the  building  becomes 
a  serious  one,  so  serious  that  but  few  farmers  possess 
the  skill  to  accomplish  it.  Without  this,  he  can  have 
no  assurance  that  he  will  be  safe  from  loss  when  he 
again  puts  hogs  in  the  buildings.  It  is  also  known 
that  the  weather,  air,  sunshine,  rain,  and  snow,  are 
the  best  disinfectants  that  we  can  command.  If  we 
can  construct  buildings  so  that  we  can  expose  every 
part,  inside  and  out,  to  the  weather,  we  are  in  better 
shape  to  ward  off  disease,  and  if  once  caught,  can  the 
sooner  start  again. 


Small  Houses  Better. — In  our  experience,  I  have 
concluded  that  a  small  house,  easily  handled,  large 
enough  for  one  sow  when  she  farrows,  or  for  several 
shotes  or  feeders,  according  to  size,  is  much  better 
than  a  large,  permanent  house.  Figs.  322  and  323 
show  the  house  we  use.  Fig.  322  represents  the  house 
as  in  use  for  all  weather,  except  when  a  sow  farrows 
in  zero  weather,  when  we  cover  the  house  with  straw 
or  fodder  to  make  it  absolutely  safe  against  the  frost 
and  cold  that  destroys  young  pigs  so  quickly.  Fig. 
323  shows  the  house  covered  with  bundled  fodder. 
Straw  will  answer  as  well,  or  even  fresh  stable  ma¬ 
nure  piled  around  the  house  to  one-half  its  height. 

The  most  convenient  size  for  the  house  is  six  feet 


HOW  THE  FROG  FARM  WORKS.  Fig.  321. 


square.  The  sills  should  be  oak  or  other  durable 
wood  of  2  x  6  or  2  x  8-inch  stuff.  The  rafters,  of  2x4- 
inch  material,  are  cut  five  feet  long,  three  on  a  side. 
If  the  roof  is  to  be  of  plank,  the  best  quality  of  roof¬ 
ing  plank  should  be  used,  and  the  joints  carefully 
covered  with  strips.  If  to  be  of  metal,  the  sheathing 
should  be  of  matched  lumber.  The  ends,  excepting 
the  doorway,  should  be  of  matched  lumber.  When 
the  frame  is  put  together,  it  should  be  spiked  and 
nailed  as  securely  as  possible.  The  lumber  used  in 


construction — except  the  sills — should  be  of  light 
material.  This  is  best  to  make  it  easily  handled,  and 
being  light,  it  will  not  rack  to  pieces  so  easily.  An¬ 
other  point  must  not  be  forgotten — the  house  must  be 
as  tight  as  it  can  be  made,  as  all  the  air  needed  can 
be  had  through  the  doorway.  The  best  door,  when 
one  is  needed,  is  a  fertilizer  sack,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  fastened  above  the  doorway,  and  allowed  to 
hang  over  it.  This  is  always  closed,  and  there  is  no 
danger  or  risk  attached  to  its  use,  as  there  would  be, 


HOUSE  COVERED  FOR  COLD  WEATHER.  Fig.  323. 


to  a  wooden  door.  The  sow  and  pigs  soon  learn  to 
push  it  in  or  out,  as  occasion  requires. 

A  Cold- Weather  House. — It  is  only  in  extreme 
cold  weather  that  any  door  is  needed.  We  always 
have  the  house  set  with  the  doorway  in  the  direction 
from  which  comes  the  least  wind.  When  the  house  is 
made  as  tight  as  it  should  be,  the  wind  driving  in  at 
the  door  will  affect  them  but  little,  at  any  rate. 

When  the  surface  is  rolling,  floors  to  these  houses 
will  seldom  be  needed.  The  ground  is  the  best  floor, 
under  most  conditions  ;  but  when  the  weather  is  very 
wet  and  the  ground  muddy,  a  plank  floor  comes  in 
excellent  play.  The  floor  should  be  made  separate 
from  the  house,  and  the  house  placed  over  it,  the 


floor  fitting  neatly  inside  the  sills.  When  a  plank 
floor  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  wind 
driving  under  it.  One  man  can  turn  one  of  these 
houses  over  on  to  a  sled  and  move  it  when  desired, 
which  should  be  done  when  the  ground  floor  is  used 
and  becomes  filthy.  If  disease  strikes  the  herd,  the 
houses  can  be  turned  upside  down  that  the  sun  and 
weather  may  disinfect  them. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  had  sows  farrow  the  last  of 
January,  when  the  mercury  went  below  zero.  We 
covered  their  houses  with  fodder,  nailed  a  sack  above 
the  doorway  and  hung  a  thermometer  inside  of  one 
to  note  what  influence  the  heat  of  the  sow’s  body 
would  have  on  the  temperature.  We  found,  when  the 
mercury  registered  eight  below  zero  outside,  that  the 
heat  from  the  body  of  a  sow  weighing  about  400 
pounds  would  raise  it  to  26  degrees  above  inside.  We 
found  farther  that,  by  going  into  the  house  with  a 
common  lantern,  we  could  raise  the  temperature  10 
degrees  higher. 

These  houses,  including  carpenter  work,  can  be 
built  of  plank  alone  for  $5  or  less.  Painting  will  cost 
about  $1.  Metal  roof  will  increase  the  cost  from  $3  to 
$6  more,  according  to  the  kind  of  metal  used,  and 
manner  of  putting  it  on.  In  the  great  hog-growing 
sections,  these  houses  can  be  made  to  answer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  purpose  if  set  on  high  ground,  and  the  feeding 
grounds  are  protected  by  a  windbreak.  A  hog  does 
not  care  so  much  for  eating  out  in  the  cold  if  the  wind 
does  not  drive  against  him.  john  m.  jamison. 

Ohio. 


THE  DAIRY  LABORATORY  AT  GENEVA. 

HOW  IT  WAS  DEDICATED. 

An  Event  m  the  State's  History. 

I  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.! 

(Concluded.) 

The  Greatness  of  Agriculture. — At  the  after¬ 
noon  session,  Prof.  Jordan  paid  a  tribute  to  Cornell, 
and  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  came  to  the  front  to  reply. 
He  talked  to  us  just  as  he  would  to  his  class  of  boys  at 
the  University.  We  realized,  as  he  stood  before  us, 
what  changes  had  come  over  New  York  State  agricul¬ 
ture  since  this  gray-haired  man  was,  as  he  expressed 
it  “  a  boy  playing  on  the  shores  of  Cayuga  Lake”.  It 
was  like  opening  a  book  of  the  past  to  hear  him  talk, 
yet  his  theme  had  to  do  with  the  future.  He  told  us 
of  the  1,500,000,000  humans  now  on  the  earth — 90  per 
cent  of  whom  live  directly  from  the  soil.  If  they 
were  all  brought  to  the  United  States,  there  would  be 
1,000  upon  each  square  mile — 900  of  them  farmers. 
Americans  are  interested  in  this  vast  army,  both 
morally  and  financially.  Agriculture  is  the  life  blood 
of  commerce  and  manufacturing.  The  $3,000,000,000 
worth  of  products  annually  produced  on  our  farms 
sustain  not  only  farming  but  every  other  business. 
Prof.  Roberts  said  that  the  American  farmer  stands 
at  the  parting  of  two  roads.  The  old  means  the  max¬ 
imum  of  toil  and  the  minimum  of  intelligence.  The 
new  leads  toward  intelligent  work  directed  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  forces.  In  the  end,  knowl¬ 
edge  will  win  in  agriculture  as  it  has  in  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Considering  how  much  the  Nation  and  State 
owe  to  agriculture,  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  too 
many  facilities  for  acquiring  a  full  understanding  of 
Nature’s  laws.  This  dairy  building  is  a  standing 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  New  York  State 
realize  that  farmers  must  be  enabled  to  reach  out  after 
knowledge. 

Lengthen  the  Reach. — Prof.  Jordan  stated  that 
10  members  of  the  Station  staff  came  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  of  Michigan.  He  thought  that  Michi¬ 
gan  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  day’s  exercises,  and 
Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  a  member  of  the  Michigan 
College  Board,  responded.  Mr.  Garfield  is  one  of  those 
nervous,  quick,  magnetic  men  who  carry  right  in  the 
face  the  evidences  of  sincerity  and  high  purpose.  He 
told  us  how,  when  a  boy,  he  prided  himself  on  his 
ability  to  rake  and  bind  grain  after  any  cradler.  One 
day  a  stranger  came  into  the  field,  and  cradled  too 
fast  for  him.  When  asked  how  it  was  done,  the 
stranger  said,  “  It’s  all  in  the  length  of  reach.’’'’  Mr. 
Garfield  went  on  to  apply  this,  and  to  show  how 
sound  education  is  to  “lengthen  the  reach”,  and 
broaden  the  vision  of  the  men  on  the  farm.  To  my 
mind,  this  was  the  most  appropriate  speech  of  the 
day.  It  was  on  a  high,  devout  plane  of  thought. 
Prof.  Jordan  and  his  co-workers  must  have  felt,  as 
they  heard  it,  something  of  the  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  those  who  act  as  middlemen  between  the 
busy  common  people,  and  the  measurement  of  Nature’s 
forces  which  we  call  knowledge. 

Ex.-Gov.  Hoard. — It  was  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  there  were  shadows  creeping  under  the  tent, 
when  a  tall,  dark  man  with  a  face  that  showed  sad¬ 
ness  and  patience,  arose  on  the  platform.  Many  in 
the  audience  knew  Ex.-Gov.  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin.  It 
was  late,  and  the  audience  had  listened  steadily  for 
hours.  It  was  a  critical  time  for  a  speaker,  and  it 
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seemed  to  me  that  Ex. -Gov.  Hoard  showed  great  skill 
in  handling  it.  In  introducing  him,  Prof.  Jordan  had 
applied  well-deserved  eulogy  with  a  large  brush.  Mr. 
Hoard  said  this  reminded  him  of  a  time  in  Canada 
when  a  chairman  had  told  the  audience  what  a  won¬ 
derful  man  he  was.  He  told  them  that  the  one  thing 
he  needed  to  make  him  happy  was  to  have  that  chair¬ 
man  go  and  talk  to  his  wife  for  about  10  minutes.  If 
that  were  done,  she  might  change  her  mind  about 
two  or  three  things.  Then  there  came  a  voice  from 
the  rear  of  the  room  : 

No  use,  mon.  I  ken  she  knows  ye  too  weel. 

Every  man  and  woman  in  the  tent  saw  the  point, 
and  the  laugh  that  went  up  carried  with  it  all  the 
weariness  in  that  audience.  Among  other  things,  Ex- 
Gov.  Hoard  said  that  the  hanker,  the  merchant  and 
the  lawyer  deal  only  with  the  laws  which  man  has 
made.  The  farmer  deals  with  God’s  laws — yet  it  must 
he  said  that  man-made  laws  often  trip  him  up.  As 
compared  with  former  years,  the  New  York  State 
farmer  has  lost  pride  and  ambition,  hut  we  were  not 
told  what  caused  this  loss. 

Ex-Gov.  Hoard  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  German  im¬ 
migrants  who  came  in  such  great  numbers  to  the  West 
and  Northwest.  They  were  naturally  good  farmers, 
and  had  been  taught  in  the  German  schools  that  it  is 
a  disgraceful  thing  ever  to  let  the  land  lose  its  fer¬ 
tility.  The  land  they  farmed  always  improved,  and 
this  German  love  of  the  land  has  been  of  wonderful 
benefit  to  Wisconsin.  Ex-Gov.  Hoard  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  if  these  Germans  had  settled  in  New 
York  State,  and  carried  out  their  ideas  of  tilling  the 
land,  there  would  now  he  a  very  different  story  to 
tell.  His  theme  was  improvement — making  one  blade 
of  grass  produce  the  hay  for  which  two  small  blades 
are  now  required,  and  making  one  well-bred  cow  dis¬ 
place  two  scrubs.  This  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any 
miracle,  but  through  the  slow  and  sure  process  of 
education.  The  States  and  the  general  government 
are  now  honestly  in  favor  of  agricultural  education. 
They  must  go  further,  and  go  down  into  the  country 
school  so  that  American  children,  like  the  German 
peasants,  will  love  the  land.  “  Why,”  said  he,  “the 
man  who  leaves  his  farm  less  productive  than  he 
found  it,  is  not  a  good  citizen,  for  he  destroys  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  State.” 

It  was  a  great  day — one  that  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  attended  the  meeting.  We  went 
home  with  higher  thoughts — lifted  up,  inspired— with 
a  nobler  idea  of  farming,  and  more  respect  for  the 
farm.  Many  of  us  went  back  to  face  the  small,  mean, 
disagreeable  features  of  farm  life,  but  the  memory, 
the  thoughtful  hope  and  the  ennobling  inspiration 
went  with  us,  too.  It  is  true  that  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  most  need  this  uplifting,  never  go  to  such 
meetings.  The  work  of  the  Experiment  Station  must 
be  made  so  simple  and  so  clear,  that  it  will  reach 
out  to  them,  so  that  they  can  understand  it.  The 
Station  must  reach  new  men,  as  well  as  discover  new 
methods.  n.  w.  c. 


POSTSCRIPTS. 

Tub  average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  ordinary 
ensilage  is  figured  at  40  pounds.  Probably  that  is  a 
fair  estimate  for  ensilage  that  has  been  well  trodden 
down,  in  silos  of  reasonable  size. 

Experiments  at  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural 
College  indicate  that  it  takes  at  least  12  days  after 
the  first  blossoms  of  daisy  or  whiteweed  for  the  seed 
to  mature.  Thus  early  cutting  must  be  practiced  to 
kill  it  off. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  we  usually  get  a  number 
of  inquiries  regarding  the  possibility  of  wheat  turn¬ 
ing  into  Chess  or  Cheat.  There  are  not  so  many  as  in 
former  years,  yet  some  farmers  evidently  believe 
that  this  change  is  possible.  It  would,  probably,  be 
just  as  easy  for  a  hen  to  turn  into  a  duck,  as  for  this 
change  of  grain  to  be  made. 

Several  weeks  ago  our  friend,  Benj.  Bucltman,  of 
Illinois,  gave  his  experience  with  the  new  plant,  Ro¬ 
selle.  He  writes  that  he  still  has  some  faith  that  their 
yearly  “  hot  spells”  or  corn  weather,  will  show  some 
fruit  of  the  Roselle,  if  it  is  planted  early  enough.  He 
says  that  crops  mature  a  week  or  so  earlier  than  they 
do  in  northern  New  Jersey.  He  can  judge  how  early 
the  plants  mature  by  the  way  they  receive  the  Fall 
frosts.  On  September  17  they  were  over  five  feet  high. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  man  in  Dawson,  Alaska,  who 
came  into  camp  with  a  copy  of  a  newspaper,  giving 
the  first  account  of  Dewey’s  victory  at  Manila.  A 
bright  Yankee  bought  the  paper  for  $10,  and  hired  the 
largest  hall  in  the  place.  He  charged  50  cents  admis¬ 
sion,  and  packed  the  room,  and  then  he  read  the 
paper  aloud  to  the  crowd.  It  is  said  that  he  made 
$400  off  that  one  newspaper,  and  then  sold  it  for  $50 
to  a  miner  who  went  to  another  camp  and  repeated 
the  performance. 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

An  Ice  House  and  Cool  Room. 

T.  B.  N.,  Center ,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  build  an  ice  house  large  enough 
to  hold  10  cubic  feet  of  ice,  and  to  have  the  house  large  enough 
to  have  a  milk  room  at  one  end.  Can  I  have  the  room  cool 
enough  to  raise  cream  from  that  body  of  icc  ?  If  so,  how  would  it 
be  best  to  build  it  ?  Would  it  be  best  to  fill  with  cakes  or  to  run 
water  into  the  ice  house,  and  freeze  in  one  solid  cake.  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  8TEWART. 

Ten  cubic  feet  is  quite  too  small  a  supply  of  ice  for 
anything.  It  is  a  mere  mass  scarcely  more  than  three 
feet  in  size  each  way.  Such  a  mass  might  be  kept,  if 
well  packed  in  sawdust,  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
we  are  to  think  of  what  goes  on  when  ice  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling  anything.  Ice  cools  by  absorb¬ 
ing  heat  from  the  substance  cooled,  and  by  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  heat  the  ice  melts ;  so  that  we  cannot  cool 
anything,  not  even  the  air,  without  waste  of  ice. 

It  will  help  to  make  this  matter  plain  to  give  a 
drawing  of  a  cooling  house  for  milk,  the  size  of  which 
may  be  made  to  suit  any  circumstances,  from  the 
mere  cooling  closet  to  the  large  refrigerator.  It  is  a 
plain  building  with  a  door  and  one  window.  See  Fig. 
324.  At  one  end  is  the  cool  closet,  made  with  double 
walls,  four  inches  apart,  and  the  space  filled  in  with 
dry  sawdust  or  broken  charcoal.  The  inside  is  best 
lined  with  galvanized  sheet  iron,  which  will  not  ab¬ 
sorb  dampness,  and  will  always  be  free  from  the  bad 
odor  of  a  wooden  closet.  The  floor  and  the  ceiling 
should  be  of  the  same  stuff.  Overhead  in  this  closet 
is  the  ice  chamber.  This  is  the  same  in  every  way  as 
the  lower  part,  except  that  the  floor  of  this  chamber 


is  of  metal  and  is  sloped  a  little  to  one  corner  to  drain 
off  the  water  of  the  melting  ice  by  a  pipe,  for  it  is  the 
melting  of  the  ice  by  which  the  lower  closet  is  cooled. 
A  closet  six  or  eight  by  four  feet,  and  six  feet  high, 
will  easily  use  up  two  cubic  feet  of  ice  every  day,  if 
there  is  milk  enough  to  occupy  it.  Of  course,  the 
milk  should  be  cooled  in  water  as  much  as  possible 
before  it  is  put  into  the  cold  closet,  to  save  ice,  and  as 
well  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  it  from  making 
the  closet  damp,  and  a  bad  odor  in  it. 

The  ice  should  be  stored  near  the  cool  house  or 
room.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  it  in  the  store  milk- 
house,  on  account  of  the  odor  from  the  dampness  of 
it.  As  much  ice  as  will  be  needed  for  use  may  be  put 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  closet  every  two  or  three 
days,  or  if  it  is  well  managed,  as  much  may  be  put  in 
as  will  last  a  week  or  longer.  It  may  be  packed  in  so 
that  it  may  last  a  month  if  only  a  small  quantity  of 
milk  is  to  be  cooled.  The  quantity  may  be  easily  fig¬ 
ured  out  in  this  way.  Every  pound  of  ice  in  mere 
melting  will  absorb  142  degrees  of  heat,  that  is,  it 
will  cool  in  melting  one  pound  of  water  142  degrees, 
or  142  pounds  one  degree.  Thus  in  melting  merely,  a 
pound  of  ice  will  cool  10  pounds  of  milk  14  degrees, 
or  from  60  to  46  degrees.  In  a  well-made  cooler,  there 
will  be  but  little  loss  of  ice  after  the  closet  is  once 
cooled  down,  except  so  far  as  the  cooling  of  the  milk 
goes,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  figure  how  much  ice  will  be 
needed  to  supply  any  sized  cooler. 

It  has  been  found  wholly  impracticable  to  fill  an  ice 
house  by  running  water  and  freezing  a  solid  mass  of 
ice  in  it.  Ice,  when  packed  in  square,  closely-fitting 
blocks  in  an  ice  house,  will  always  freeze  together,  by 
its  special  native  and  peculiar  action,  which  is  called 
regelation  or  repeated  freezing,  and  this  peculiar  act 
occurs  at  the  ordinary  freezing  temperature  of  water, 
viz.,  32  degrees.  So  that  the  easiest  and  most  prac¬ 
ticable  way  is  to  cut  the  ice  for  filling  the  house,  in 
square-shaped,  close-fitting  blocks. 


How  to  Cut  Tops  of  Small  Trees. 

■7.  S.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 1.  This  Fall,  I  intend  to  plant  quinces, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  aDd  apples,  and  would  like  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  cuttinfr  the  tons  at  planting.  I  would  like  to  head 
everything  low.  Is  this  practicable  in  all  the  above  list  ?  If  so, 
how  should  I  go  about  it  ?  2.  I  noticed  some  time  ago  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  an  article  on  painting  young  trees  with  blood  for  protection 
against  rabbits.  Has  this  been  tried  thoroughly  ?  Can  you  rec¬ 
ommend  it?  If  not,  which  is  the  best  protection  that  is  not  too 
expensive  to  apply  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

1.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
good  orchardists  as  to  high  or  low  heading  of  trees. 
The  most  favor  low  heads,  especially  for  the  western 
States.  While  many  good  orchards  are  headed  four 
and  more  feet  high  in  Pennsylvania  and  farther  east, 
there  are  many  very  good  ones  that  are  not  so.  The 
general  tendency  among  the  best  fruit  growers  is  to¬ 
wards  lower  heads  in  all  sections.  No  rule  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  any  specific  height  at  which  to  head 
all  varieties  of  any  one  species,  much  less  a  common 
rule  for  all  species,  because  there  are  such  different 
styles  of  growth.  I  like  an  apple  tree  to  start  its  head 
from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  to  send 
out  its  branches  one  after  another  on  all  sides  of  a 
central  stem  as  far  up  as  they  may  be  induced  to  do 
so.  This  divides  the  strain  caused  by  future  crops.  A 
Northern  Spy  tree,  which  is  of  upright  habit,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  begin  to  branch  as  high  as  a  Wine- 
sap  or  Rhode  Island  Greening,  which  are  of  spreading 
habit.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  head  in 
some  of  the  lowest  branches,  as  their  tips  are  bent  to 
or  nearly  to  the  ground  in  future  years.  But  this  is 
much  better  than  to  have  the  trees  too  high. 

The  main  reason  given  by  most  of  those  who  contend 
for  high  heads  is  that  they  may  plow  right  up  to  the 
trunks.  This  I  do  not  wish  to  do  after  the  first  few 
years,  for  there  is  no  benefit  in  doing  it.  The  feeding 
roots  are  not  there,  and  the  brace  roots  should  not  be 
disturbed.  No  weeds  of  consequence  can  grow  under 
the  shade  of  a  well-branched  tree.  A  wide  cultivator 
will  reach  well  under  the  limbs  anyway.  The  disad¬ 
vantages  are  greater  difficulty  in  gathering  the  fruit 
from  high  trees  than  from  low  ones  ;  greater  distance 
of  shade  cast  by  them,  and  more  purchase  by  the 
wind.  One  must  use  good  judgment  in  planting  the 
different  classes  and  varieties  of  fruit  trees.  He  must 
know  his  tree,  what  is  its  habit,  therefore  its  pos¬ 
sible  future.  Pear  trees  should  be  headed  lower  than 
apple  trees,  because  they  generally  have  a  more  up¬ 
right  habit.  Two  feet  is  not  far  from  right  to  begin 
their  branching.  Peach  trees  should  be  still  lower — 
about  20  inches  is  an  approved  height.  Plums  vary 
greatly  in  style  of  tree.  The  Abundance  and  nearly 
all  of  the  Japan  class  are  very  upright,  while  the  Bur¬ 
bank  is  very  drooping.  The  other  classes  of  plums 
vary  somewhat,  too,  but  the  native  kinds  are  usually 
spreading  and  the  European  upright.  From  20  inches 
to  three  feet  is  about  the  range  for  length  of  trunks, 
to  be  judged  according  to  the  necessities.  Cherries  are 
very  much  the  same  as  plums,  the  sour  kinds  being  of 
a  spreading  habit.  Quince  trees  of  all  varieties  that 
I  know  are  prone  to  bend  towards  the  ground,  and 
need  to  be  headed  about  two  feet  high,  and  then  fre¬ 
quently  pruned  from  below  to  keep  the  lower  branches 
off  the  ground. 

2.  As  to  protecting  fruit  trees  from  rabbits,  I  have 
had  an  extended  experience.  I  believe  that  I  have 
tried  about  the  whole  catalogue  of  “protectors”  as 
mentioned  in  the  papers,  and  some  that  I  have  not 
seen  there.  I  ma3r  say  at  the  start  that  all  are  a  fail¬ 
ure  when  a  close  time  comes  for  rabbit  food,  except 
those  that  cover  instead  of  coating  the  tree  trunks.  I 
have  no  faith  in  nostrums  of  any  kind  as  safe  pre¬ 
ventives.  It  is  true  that  rabbits  do  not  like  blood  or 
any  animal  substance  ;  but  it  will  wash  off.  Liver  is 
fairly  good,  as  it  sticks  quite  well.  I  have  even  split 
the  rabbit  himself  and  rubbed  it  on,  but  with  only  tem¬ 
porary  effect ;  axle  grease,  whitewash  with  sulphur 
in  it,  milk,  cowdung  and  ashes  mixed,  and  coal"  tar  to 
cap  the  climax.  The  last  was  the  nearest  sure  to 
last,  and  the  most  effective  as  a  deadener  to  the  trees. 
It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true  that  rabbits  gnawed 
through  coal  tar  to  get  apple  bark  on  my  farm  when 
a  crusted  snow  covered  all  other  food.  Tying  up  with 
paper,  rags,  hay,  straw,  pieces  of  cornstalks  and  coarse 
slough  grass  tied  on  with  strings  have  all  been  tried, 
and  all  were  effective  as  long  as  they  lasted,  which  is 
generally  the  whole  season,  if  the  work  is  well  done, 
except  the  paper.  Wire  screen  is  effective,  but  it  is 
costly  and  rusts  out  within  two  years.  The  last  and 
best  thing  I  tried  was  plastering  laths  cut  in  three 
pieces  and  made  into  a  protector  by  weaving  them 
into  four  strands  of  wire,  two  near  each  end.  If  the 
laths  are  of  some  durable  timber  (cypress  is  what  I 
used),  they  will  last  for  many  years.  In  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Report  for  1892,  is  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  this  protector,  with  full  directions  for 
making  it.  No  doubt  copies  could  be  had  of  members 
of  Congress,  for  thousands  of  them  lie  molding  in 
Washington,  because  of  the  lack  of  interest  these 
same  members  take  in  distributing  them. 
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An  Insect  in  Blackberry  Canes. 

A.  H.  R.,  Denver,  Col.— I  send  two  sections  of  blackberry  canes 
taken  from  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Each  section 
contains  a  grub  of  some  kind,  which  is,  I  fear,  likely  to  be  de¬ 
structive  to  our  next  year’s  crop.  The  grub  is  found  generally 
in  the  cane  which  has  fruited  this  year.  It  bores  into  the  cane 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  soil,  goes  down  just  beneath 
the  surface,  and  appears  to  stay  there  at  the  top  of  the  root.  I 
also  find  on  the  side  of  some  of  the  young  canes,  a  series  of  needle- 
like  holes,  one  above  the  other  in  a  straight  line,  and  each  hole 
contains  a  yellow,  glossy-looking  egg  about  3-16  inch  long,  and 
slightly  bent  or  curved.  How  does  this  grub  propagate,  and  how 
can  I  destroy  it  ?  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  cut  out  the  in- 
ftsted  canes,  as  it  is  almost  always  in  the  root,  and  is  discovered 
by  cutting  out  the  old  canes,  or  rather  the  hole  through  which 
it  worked  its  way  downward  is  seen  in  the  butt  of  the  old  cane. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Apparently,  the  large  grubs  found  by  A.  H.  It.  in 
his  blackberry  canes,  are  the  caterpillars  of  a  pretty, 
clear-winged  moth  known  as  Bembecia  marginata. 
The  caterpillar  hatches  from  an  egg  deposited  by  the 
moth  upon  the  cane,  a  few  inches  above  the  soil  sur¬ 
face.  The  larva,  after  hatching,  eats  into  the  center 
of  the  stalk,  where  it  devours  the  pith,  working  down¬ 
ward  toward  the  root.  It  spends  the  Winter  in  the 
root,  feeding  upon  its  substance,  and  in  Spring,  works 
upward  again,  generally  in  another  cane  than  the 
one  in  which  it  descended.  A  few  inches  above  the 
ground,  it  gnaws  almost  through  the  stem  wall,  leav¬ 
ing  a  thin  outer  membrane  intact.  It  then  pupates 
inside  the  cane,  near  the  partial  opening.  A  short 
time  later,  the  pupa  wriggles  through  the  hole,  burst¬ 
ing  the  outer  membrane,  and  stops  when  about  half 
way  out.  Then  the  skin  splits  open  and  the  moth 
comes  forth.  Canes  attacked  by  these  borers  often 
wither  and  die,  and  the  injury  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  winterkilling.  No  other  remedy  than  that  of 
cutting  out  the  caterpillars,  or  pulling  up  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  infested  canes,  has  yet  been  discovered.  For¬ 
tunately,  this  insect  is  rarely  sufficiently  numerous 
to  do  serious  injury.  It  occurs  in  wild  as  well  as  in 
cultivated  varieties  of  blackberries  and  raspberries. 

The  needle-like  holes  in  a  straight  line  in  the  canes, 
each  of  which  contains  an  egg,  are  the  work  of  one  of 
the  Snowy  tree  crickets.  The  female  cricket  lays  her 
eggs  in  this  manner,  making  a  ragged  slit  in  the 
cane  which  sometimes  injures  the  cane  severely.  This 
is  all  the  injury  which  the  cricket  does  to  the  cane, 
as  the  young  crickets  feed  upon  other  insects  like 
plant-lice.  The  only  remedy  is  to  cut  out  and  burn 
the  canes  containing  these  ragged  slits  of  egg 
punctures. 

Insects  in  Stored  Grain. 

K.  A.  yV.,  Albion,  Pa.— On  going  to  my  wheat  bin,  I  find  a  black 
miller  encircled  with  a  white  ring  midway  of  its  body.  On  top  of 
the  wheat,  is  a  small  web  attached  to  a  dozen  kernels  of  wheat 
containing  the  miller  in -worm  form.  Deeper  in  the  bin,  I  find  a 
white  worm  three-fourths  inch  long,  with  a  black  head.  The 
wheat  is  eaten  as  badly  as  mice  would  do.  What  is  the  cause, 
and  what  can  I  do  ? 

Ans. — I  do  not  recognize  the  insect  described  by  K. 
A.  W.,  but  it  is,  probably,  one  of  the  common  pests 
which  often  infest  stored  grain.  Tf  the  bin  can 
be  made  practically  air-tight  by  blankets  or  other¬ 
wise,  then  simply  pour  carbon  bisulphide  on  to  the 
grain  in  the  bin  ;  use  it  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
each  ton  of  grain.  After  applying  the  liquid,  close 
the  bin  quickly,  and  make  it  tight.  Leave  for  an 
hour  or  more  before  opening.  The  fumes  from  this 
liquid  are  explosive,  hence  it  should  be  handled  like 
gunpowder.  m.  y.  s. 

Fungous  Disease  on  Gooseberries. 

C.  II.  G.,  Peacham ,  Vt. — What  alls  my  Red  Jacket  gooseberries  ? 
Last  year,  the  plants  grew  well,  and  I  took  off  a  large  number  of 
new  plants.  This  year,  the  leaves  began  to  turn  yellow  in  June, 
and  the  plants  have  been  wholly  bare  since  July.  The  plants 
were  set  in  new  land,  and  the  ground  was  well  manured.  The 
land  is  good  upland  loam.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  inclosed. 

Ans. — The  leaves  sent  showed  that  the  foliage  of 
the  gooseberry  bushes  had  been  seriously  affected  by 
one  of  the  leaf-spot  fungous  diseases  which  attack 
both  currants  and  gooseberries.  These  fungi  produce 
small  brownish  spots,  at  first  often  no  larger  than  a 
pin  head,  but  gradually  increasing  in  size  until  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  leaf  surface  is  affected. 
Sometimes  several  spots  may  run  together,  forming  a 
large  blotch  ;  these  blotches,  as  well  as  the  older 
spots,  are  often  of  a  dead  gray  color.  When  the  leaves 
are  badly  attacked,  they  fall  prematurely,  so  that 
the  bushes  may  become  as  bare  in  August  as  they 
ordinarily  are  in  December.  Of  course,  the  effect 
upon  the  plants  of  such  a  loss  of  foliage  is  disastrous. 
If  a  heavy  crop  is  already  hanging,  the  plant  may 
be  unable  to  ripen  it ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  has  no 
opportunity  to  store  up  vitality  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son’s  fruitage. 

Apparently,  the  life  histories  of  these  leaf-spot  fungi 
have  not  been  definitely  worked  out.  The  spores  of 
the  fungi  apparently  pass  the  Winter  in  connection 
with  the  fallen  leaves.  Hence  the  gathering  and 
burning  of  the  leaves  will,  doubtless,  prove  helpful  in 
controlling  the  disease.  The  best  results,  however, 
will,  probably,  be  obtained  by  spraying  the  bushes 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Make  the  first  application 


early  in  the  Spring,  just  as  the  leaf  buds  are  open¬ 
ing.  Repeat  the  treatment  again  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  get  unfolded  and,  when  the  disease  is  very  bad, 
a  third  spraying  before  the  fruit  gets  half  grown,  may 
be  necessary.  Two  or  three  applications  of  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  early  in  the  season  before  the  fruit  gets  too 
large  will  certainly  largely  check  these  leaf-spots, 
and  preserve  the  foliage  on  the  bushes  until  it  drops 
naturally  in  the  Autumn.  m.  v.  s. 

Values  of  Different  Foods  ;  Hen  Questions. 

M.  0.  R.,  Albion,  Mich. — We  say  that  bran  has  a  feeding  value 
of  $13  per  ton.  Can  you  give,  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  feeding 
value  of  a  given  quantity  of  wheat,  corn,  or  oats  ?  What  is  the 
feeding  value  of  sorghum  seed  ?  What  is  your  method  of  apply¬ 
ing  insect  powder  to  poultry?  How  often  is  it  applied?  Are 
manufacturers  of  animal  meal  required  to  guarantee  its  quality? 
If  not,  how  are  purchasers  to  know  its  value? 

Ans. — We  must  understand  that  all  feeding  values 
are  comparative.  For  example,  we  can  hardly  fix 
upon  a  standard  value  for  the  substance  known  as 
protein  or  muscle-makers  in  animal  food.  We  all  know 
that  corn  meal  will  not  exactly  take  the  place  of  bran. 
Bran,  although  nearly  of  the  same  composition,  will 
not  take  the  place  of  oats,  and  so  on.  A  fair  com¬ 
parison  of  values  would,  probably,  run  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Good  wheat  bran,  102 ;  whole  wheat,  105 ; 
whole  corn,  115;  oats,  98;  sorghum  seed,  90.  Of 
course,  you  will  understand  that  these  figures  simply 
mean  a  fair  comparison  of  the  crude  forms  of  animal 
food  contained  in  this  substance.  In  feeding  poultry, 
we  have  always  given  a  high  value  to  bran,  and  always 
use  it  in  making  up  the  mash  or  soft  food,  because  it 
gives  bulk  to  the  mash,  and  dries  it  out  so  that  the 
hen  may  eat  it  readily.  In  dusting  hens  with  insect 
powder,  we  simply  take  them  by  the  legs  with  the 
heads  down,  and  dust  and  rub  the  powder  all  through 
the  feathers,  chiefly  under  the  wings  and  at  the  back. 
We  have  found  that,  by  keeping  the  house  well 
sprayed  with  kerosene,  and  giving  the  hens  a  good 
dry  dust  bath,  we  do  not  need  to  powder  them  oftener 
than  twice  during  the  season.  Some  of  the  larger  hen 
men  put  the  bird  into  a  revolving  box  or  barrel  con¬ 
taining  a  quantity  of  the  powder,  and  turn  the  whole 
thing  over  several  times  on  the  principle  of  a  revolv¬ 
ing  churn.  This  mixes  the  powder  well  through  the 
hen’s  feathers,  and  after  she  shakes  herself,  most  of 
the  powder  is  left  in  the  box.  The  manufacturers  of 
animal  meal  are  not  required  to  guarantee  their  prod¬ 
uct,  except  in  States  like  Maine,  where  special  laws 
govern  this  matter.  It  would,  probably,  be  difficult 
to  give  an  exact  guaranteed  analysis  of  this  meat,  as 
it  is  bound  to  vary  within  certain  limits. 

Garbage  for  Hog  Food. 

L.  F.  11.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — I  am  thinking  of  contracting  with 
the  garbage  gatherer  of  our  city  to  supply  me  with  garbage,  with 
which  I  intend  to  feed  my  pigs.  The  garbage,  gathered  daily,  is 
composed  of  refuse  table  matter.  It  can  be  purchased  for  50 
cents  per  large,  one-horse  load.  Is  the  price  right  ?  Would  there 
be  any  objection  to  feeding  it  in  such  quantities  as  would  readily 
be  eaten  by  the  pigs  ? 

Ans. — It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  fair  value  for 
such  garbage,  as  it  varies  considerably,  chiefly  in  the 
amount  of  water.  Some  investigations  in  New  Jersey 
show  the  value  of  the  plant  food  in  the  garbage  in  an 
ordinary  family,  consisting  of  one  man,  one  woman 
and  six  children.  In  three  weeks,  the  wastes  from 
this  family  amounted  to  95.96  pounds,  of  which  69.71 
pounds  were  vegetable  matter.  On  this  basis,  a  family 
of  this  size  would  provide  a  total  of  1,663%  pounds  of 
garbage,  of  about  the  following  composition  :  77%  per 
cent  of  water,  3  90  of  fat,  0.67  of  nitrogen,  0.84  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  0.47  potash.  These  figures  are  useful 
chiefly  in  indicating  the  immense  waste  that  passes 
away  in  the  garbage  from  town  and  city. 

As  to  the  value  of  this  waste  for  hog  feeding,  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  variety  of  opinions.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that,  every  year,  large  numbers  of 
hogs  are  driven  to  the  shore  in  New  Jersey  to  be 
boarded  on  swill  from  the  large  hotels.  When  these 
hotels  close  in  the  Fall,  the  hogs  are  driven  back  to 
the  farm.  It  has  been  found  that  many  of  these  swill- 
fed  hogs  die  when  brought  back  to  the  farm.  Their 
death  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  food  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  at  the  hotels.  Good  farmers  have  observed  that, 
where  the  garbage  is  fed  on  the  ground,  so  that  the 
liquid  soaks  into  the  soil,  there  is  little  loss  from 
feeding.  Some  farmers  who  haul  garbage  from  the 
city  or  town,  observing  this,  make  a  practice  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  plugs  out  of  the  wagons,  when  on  the  country 
roads,  so  that  the  liquids  will  drain  away.  The  solids 
spread  on  the  ground  or  on  the  floor,  give  fair  results, 
but  when  the  whole  thing — liquids  and  solids — is  fed 
in  troughs,  there  is  almost  always  disease  and  death. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  established  that  the  trouble 
comes  from  the  dish-water.  In  some  families,  and 
especially  in  large  hotels,  great  quantities  of  soap  or 
washing  powders  are  used  in  washing  the  dishes. 
This  soapy  liquid  appears  to  be  largely  the  cause  of 
death  among  hogs,  therefore  the  safest  way  to  feed 
this  garbage  is  to  let  the  liquid  drain  away  and  feed 
only  the  solid  portion. 

Probably  50  cents  a  large  load  would  prove  a  fair 


price  for  the  garbage.  The  best  advice  from  those 
who  have  used  this  material,  seems  to  be  that  only 
the  solid  portions  should  be  used,  and  that  a  fair 
quantity  of  bran  or  corn  meal  should  be  mixed  with 
it.  Some  feeders  declare  that  it  pays  to  drain  off  the 
liquids,  and  then  thoroughly  cook  the  solid  portions 
before  feeding  to  the  hogs.  But  others  claim  that  this 
involves  too  much  work,  and  the  best  way  to  feed  gar¬ 
bage  is  to  throw  it  directly  upon  the  platform  or 
raised  floor  so  that  the  liquid  will  drain  at  once  into 
the  soil,  and  leave  the  solid  portions  on  top.  We 
should  judge  from  what  feeders  say,  that  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  feed  garbage  as  the  total  food. 

Tapeworms  in  a  Hen. 

Subscriber. — On  page  686,  a  statement  was  made  about  a  tape¬ 
worm  found  in  a  hen’s  egg.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  thing  could 
occur  ? 

Ans. — So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  organism,  which  might  be  able  to  enter  the  ovi¬ 
duct,  becoming  inclosed  within  the  shell  of  a  hen’s 
egg.  I  have  never  noticed  the  presence  of  anything 
other  than  blood  clots,  etc.,  except  that  white  and 
shell  are  sometimes  formed  around  an  ordinary  per¬ 
fect  egg  which  takes  the  place  o  ?  a  yolk  in  the  large 
egg.  Tapeworms  and  other  parasites  I  have  often 
found  in  the  intestines  of  hens,  but  never  in  the  ovi¬ 
duct.  I  have  seen  the  greater  part  of  a  tapeworm, 
probably  three  or  four  inches  long,  extruded  from 
the  anus  of  a  pullet,  and  which  afterward  apparently 
worked  back  into  the  intestine.  Whether  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  fora  tapeworm  which  has  passed  into  the  cloaca 
from  the  intestine,  to  work  its  way  up  the  oviduct,  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  think  an  active  parasite  might 
do  SO.  W.  P.  WHEELER. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

Clover  and  Nitrogen  Gathering. 

}V.  C.  B.,  Breckenridge,  III. — Would  soil  gain  any  nitrogen  from 
clover  mown  in  September  if  not  plowed  until  April  following  i 
By  plowing  in  September,  work  would  be  advanced.  Is  there  a 
limit  to  which  clover  will  restore  nitrogen  to  the  soil  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  we  are  sure  that  clover  grows  more  or 
less  all  through  the  Winter.  Most  of  this  growth  is 
below  ground.  The  roots  of  Crimson  clover  in  par¬ 
ticular  will  make  a  very  perceptible  growth  between 
November  and  March.  Sod  ground  also  retains  and 
absorbs  the  nitrates  which  are  formed  in  the  soil  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather,  and  left  unused  by  the  Summer 
crops.  A  large  part  of  the  waste  of  nitrogen  in  drain¬ 
age  waters  occurs  during  October  and  November  on 
bare  ground.  On  our  own  light  soil,  we  would  not 
plow  a  good  clover  sod  in  the  Fall.  The  authorities 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  limit  to  which  clover  will  accu¬ 
mulate  nitrogen.  The  matter  has  not  been  fully  studied 
out,  but  on  ordinary  soils,  we  are  not  likely  to  overdo 
the  matter  of  clover  seeding. 

Propagating  the  Dwarf  Juneberry. 

•I.  W.  N.,  Toccoa,  Ca. — How  can  I  propagate  the  Dwarf  June¬ 
berry,  and  the  common  fig  which  grows  in  this  part  of  the  South  ? 
I  am  told  that  both  are  easily  multiplied  from  cuttings.  If  so, 
when  shall  I  make  them  ? 

Ans. — The  Juneberry  is  increased  by  using  the 
sprouts,  which  form  freely  about  the  old  plants  ;  it  is 
also  raised  from  seeds.  The  common  fig  is  easily  in¬ 
creased  by  layers,  cuttings  and  suckers.  Cuttings  of 
the  mature  wood  should  be  made  in  the  Autumn,  cut¬ 
ting  just  below  the  bud.  They  are  usually  handled 
like  grape  cuttings,  though  some  prefer  to  place  the 
cutting  where  the  tree  is  to  stand.  Figs  are  also 
easily  raised  from  seed  ;  the  seed  is  washed  out  of  the 
pulp,  and  sown  in  a  frame,  the  seedlings  showing  in 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  for  Strawberries. 

H.  T.  A.,  New  Jersey  — Would  an  application  of  sulphate  of 
potash  this  Fall  benefit  the  strawberry  crop  next  year  ?  What 
is  the  best  way  to  apply  it  ?  The  land  has  been  burned  over 
for  six  or  eight  years,  a  heavy  growth  of  weeds  being  consumed. 
Would  that  furnish  enough  potash  ?  The  plants  look  satisfactory 
in  every  way. 

Ans. — On  reasonably  heavy  land  in  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition,  we  doubt  whether  an  application  of  sulphate 
of  potash  would  pay.  The  ashes  from  burning  a  heavy 
crop  of  weeds,  year  after  year,  ought  to  provide  pot¬ 
ash  for  a  fair  strawberry  crop,  and  if  the  plants  seem 
satisfactory  now,  we  doubt  whether  the  sulphate  of 
potash  would  pay.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  point,  and  the  use  of  a  few  dollars’  worth 
of  potash  may  make  a  great  difference  in  the  quality 
and  firmness  of  the  crop.  If  we  were  to  use  anything, 
we  would  certainly  use  the  sulphate.  Our  plan  would 
be  to  scatter  it  along  the  rows,  and  work  it  well  in 
with  a  light  tooth  cultivator  just  before  putting  on 
the  mulch  for  the  Winter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Best  Early  ami  Late  Peach. — C.  W.  C.,  Staunton,  Va. — We 
would  at  present  choose  the  Triumph  for  the  best  early,  and 
Crawford’s  Late  for  the  best  late  peach. 

Cheat  ami  Wheat. — Cheat  is  as  different  from  wheat  as  rye. 
They  are  generically  and  specifically  different.  Wheat  is  botan- 
ically  Triticum  vulgare,  and  Cheat  is  Bromus  secalinus.  Yes, 
Cheat  will  reproduce  itself. 

Fertilizing  Peaches.— A  reader  in  Maryland  has  a  peach  or¬ 
chard,  three  years  old  this  Fall.  In  the  Spring  of  1897  he  turned 
under  a  crop  of  Crimson  clover,  and  used  40  bushels  per  acre  of 
lime.  The  trees  have  now  made  a  good  growth,  and  he  wants  to 
know  if  he  should  apply  fertilizer  next  Spring.  It  is  hard  to 
advise  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  without  seeing  the  trees,  but  in  a 
general  way,  we  would  advise  the  use  of  about  this  mixture: 
one  part  muriate  of  potash  ;  one  part  fine  ground  bone,  and  three 
parts  dissolved  phosphate  rock.  We  would  broadcast  as  much  of 
this  as  we  could  afford,  early  in  the  Spring,  and  cultivate  it  well 
into  the  surface  soil. 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 


A  ll  communications  intended  for  Rural- 
isms  from  now  until  May  1,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  E.  S.  Carman,  No.  5  West  82nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  friends . 

The  Pendulous  Silver  Fir  — Accord¬ 
ing1  to  the  revised  nomenclature,  this  is 
Abies  pectinata  pendula ;  according  to 
the  older  nomenclature,  which  should 
never  have  been  changed,  it  is  Picea 
pectinata  pendula.  It  is,  probably,  a 
sport  of  the  common  Silver  fir,  and  not 
a  seedling.  This  latter  tree  we  have  al- 
ways'eondemned  for  ornamental  grounds. 
The  young  trees  are  beautiful  in  the 
nursery  rows,  beautiful  because  of  their 
vigor  and  perfect  forms.  As  the  price  is 
usually  less  than  that  of  the  choicer 
coniferous  trees,  the  firs  are  usually 
chosen,  in  preference  to  them,  by  inex¬ 
perienced  buyers.  They  remain  vigor¬ 
ous  and  beautiful  until  they  get  to  be 
from  about  8  to  10  years  old  ;  then  they 
begin  to  lose  their  symmetrical  shape, 
the  lower  branches  die,  the  foliage 
changes  to  a  dark,  somber  color,  and  the 
leaves  become  comparatively  scanty.  In 
a  few  years  more,  the  tree  becomes  ab¬ 
solutely  ugly. 

The  objections  to  the  Pendulous  Silver 
fir  are,  as  judged  by  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  somewhat  less  pronounced. 
The  lower  foliage  is  retained  longer,  as 
will  be  seen  by  Fig.  318,  first  page.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  slender,  graceful  ele¬ 
gance  about  it,  and  the  oddity  of  its 
growth  makes  it,  perhaps,  desirable  as 
one  of  a  collection. 

The  particular  Pendulous  Silver  fir  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  was  planted 
about  25  years  ago  in  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  is  now  nearly  20  feet  high,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  materially 
from  its  shady  position.  On  the  right 
of  the  picture,  it  will  be  seen,  there  are 
two  overshadowing  White  pine  trees, 
which  were  materially  harmed,  first,  by 
the  burning  of  a  barn,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  rebuilt  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  and,  second,  by  the  tornado  of  three 
years  ago.  Neither  of  these  causes 
seemed  to  injure  the  Pendulous  fir . 

It  is  not  until  the  cool  nights  of  Fall 
that  the  Japan  Morning-glories  show 
their  full  beauty.  The  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Morn¬ 
ing-glory,  and  of  an  intensity  of  color 
impossible  to  describe.  Some  of  them 
have  changeable  colors,  a  blending,  for 
instance,  of  intense  blue  and  delicate 
crimson . 

What  is  now  known  as  the  Geneva 
grape,  was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  by 
R.  G.  Chase  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  as  No. 
300,  during  the  Spring  of  1886.  The  grapes 
ripen  about  the  middle  of  September 
ordinarily.  The  bunches  are  large, 
berry  of  medium  size,  oblong ;  seeds 
rather  large  ;  pulp  tender  and  of  a  rich 
acid  flavor.  Vines  healthy  and  hardy. . 

IIosford’s  Mammoth  Grape,  received 
from  George  Hosford,  Ionia,  Mich.,  No¬ 
vember,  1890.  We  have  again  carefully 
compared  it  with  Eaton.  We  cannot  de¬ 
tect  any  difference  in  bunch,  berry  or 
vine . 


HORTICULTURE  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

READY  FOR  BULB  PLANTING. 

When  Winter  is  over  and  the  sun  be¬ 
gins  to  warm  the  moist  earth  in  Spring, 
we  hail  with  delight  every  flower  that 
unfolds  its  shining  petals.  Even  the 
fresh  grass  and  the  first  opening  leaves 
that  display  their  delicate  green,  attract 
the  eye  and  gladden  the  heart.  Nothing 
about  the  houseyard  is  more  welcome  or 
more  certain  than  bulbs  to  reward  us 
for  time  and  labor  spent  in  planting. 
Fall  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  this  joy¬ 
ous  Spring  blooming. 

Nature  prepares,  the  Summer  before, 
the  flowers  that  are  to  be ;  although 


small  and  hidden,  they  lie  snugly  within 
the  folds  of  the  fleshy  bulbs  or  the  more 
solid  corms.  The  thick  scales  which  form 
the  bulbs,  or  the  swollen  rootstalks,  are 
filled  with  starchy  food.  They  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  huge  buds  all  ready  to  de¬ 
velop  their  inward  structures  when  the 
proper  time  comes.  Roots  come  out  at 
their  bases  and  grow  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer,  to  enable  the  plant  to  take 
up  water  and  lay  hold  of  the  food  in  the 
soil,  for  the  growth  of  the  next  bulb  to 
follow.  They  are  so  well  stored  with 
nourishment  that,  in  many  eases,  they 
are  able  to  develop  their  flowers  without 
the  aid  of  anything  besides  water,  sun¬ 
shine  and  air.  It  is  a  very  common  thiDg 
to  put  hyacinth  bulbs  in  small  vases 
made  for  the  purpose  and  filled  with 
water  only,  so  their  roots  may  grow 
down  into  the  water.  Any  large-mouthed 
bottle  will  do  as  well,  if  in  is  so  that  the 
bulb  will  set  on  its  top  securely,  and  the 
bottom  just  touch  the  water.  Although 
they  bloom  fully  as  well  as  though  in 
the  ground,  yet  no  new  bulbs  will  be 
formed,  because  the  water  affords  noth¬ 
ing  else  from  which  to  make  them.  This 
is  a  fancy  style  of  blooming  bulbs  in  the 
house,  but  I  like  better  to  plant  them  in 
pots  of  earth.  It  looks  more  natural. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  of  bulbs,  and 
such  nice  ones,  too,  that  the  difficulty 
lies  in  deciding  which  to  reject,  rather 
than  which  to  plant.  The  catalogues  of 
seed  and  plant  dealers  give  lists  of  the 
choicest  kinds. 

The  Crocus  is  the  first  to  come  up  in 
the  Spring.  Winter  is  scarcely  gone 
when,  some  sunshiny  day,  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  white,  golden  or  pur¬ 
plish  flowers  peeping  at  us  from  beneath 
our  feet.  Sometimes  the  late  snows  fall 
on  them  in  full  bloom.  Their  leaves  look 
almost  like  grass  blades,  but  the  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers  are  quite  showy.  Nearly 
every  one  knows  the  Crocus,  and  those 
who  do  not  ought  to  become  acquainted 
with  it  by  growing  some  of  the  little 
bulb-like  corms  in  a  box  of  earth  in  the 
window,  if  no  better  place  can  be  found. 
The  difference  between  a  bulb  and  a 
corm  is  that  a  bulb  is  made  up  of  thick, 
leafy  scales,  like  the  onion,  lily  and  hya¬ 
cinth,  while  the  corm  is  solid  like  a 
potato,  with  sunken  buds  on  the  upper 
side.  The  Crocus  and  Gladiolus  are  com¬ 
mon  examples  of  the  latter. 

Of  course,  the  hyacinth  will  be  one  of 
the  kinds  chosen.  It  comes  up  early,  and 
keeps  in  bloom  for  a  long  time.  Its 
colors  are  both  gay  and  modest-looking. 
They  vary  from  deep,  violet  blue  to 
white,  in  almost  every  imaginable  tint 
and  shade,  except  that  yellow  is  almost 
wanting.  The  perfume  is  delicately 
sweet,  too,  which  adds  to  its  charms. 

The  tulip  is  almost  as  beautiful  and 
popular  as  the  hyacinth,  but  it  is  not  so 
early  to  bloom.  The  many-colored  flow¬ 
ers  are  like  little  goblets  of  gold,  garnet 
and  amethyst.  Gems  they  are,  indeed, 
of  the  flowery  kingdom,  springing  fresh 
from  Mother  Earth,  all  polished  and 
glowing  with  radiant  colors. 

The  lilies  are  a  numerous  family.  The 
well-known  Easter  lily  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  kind.  It  is  the  first  flower  of  which 
I  have  any  recollection.  Its  tall  stalks 
were  crowned  with  clusters  of  trumpet¬ 
shaped,  snow-white  flowers  into  which 
I  could  barely  look  by  tip-toeing.  Year 
after  year,  they  came  up  in  the  corners 
of  the  flower  beds,  reminding  me  of  my 
mother,  whose  hands  planted  them,  and 
then  she  passed  on  to  the  Celestial  gar¬ 
dens  one  quiet  September  evening,  be¬ 
fore  I  was  six  years  old.  Her  memory 
is,  to  me,  as  fragrant  as  the  sweet  per¬ 
fume  of  those  faultless  lilies.  The  com¬ 
mon  Leopard  lily  is  another  sturdy  and 
stately  member  of  the  family.  It  has 
large,  showy,  reddish  petals,  dotted  with 
spots  as  black  as  ink,  like  those  of  the 
leopard.  The  Japan  lilies  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  delicately  colored  of  all.  Rose 
and  pink  and  white  are  blended  in  de¬ 
lightful  harmony.  The  flowers  are  large, 
but  the  stalks  are  not  tall. 

What  flower  is  more  sweet  and  modest 
than  the  Lily-of-the- Valley  ?  It  is  not  a 


true  lily,  from  a  botanical  view,  but 
that  name  was  given  it  long  ago.  Its 
leaves  are  low-growing,  and  hide  almost 
entirely  the  drooping  flower  stalks,  from 
which  hang  little  pure  white  bells  in 
the  most  graceful  fashion.  Nothing  in 
all  the  list  of  flowers  is  more  sweetly 
scented.  The  creeping  root-stalks  form 
a  network  in  the  soil  that  will  remain 
and  flourish  for  many  years  with  very 
slight  attention. 

None  of  these  flowers  is  very  costly  ex¬ 
cept  the  J apan  lilies.  They  may  be  grown 
almost  as  easily  as  potatoes,  for  they  are 
sure  to  live  and  bloom  at  least  one  year, 
if  given  half  a  chance.  It  is  the  custom 
of  professional  florists  to  get  new  bulbs 
every  year,  because  the  young  bulbs  that 
grow  out  of  the  sides  of  the  old  ones  are 
small  and  often  bloom  very  poorly  the 
next  year,  if  at  all.  The  people  of  Hol¬ 
land  make  it  a  business  to  grow  bulbs 
for  the  rest  of  the  world — because  their 
soil  and  climate  are  just  right  for  it,  and 
they  know  how  and  give  them  good  cul¬ 
ture.  It  takes  five  or  six  years  to  grow 
a  strong-blooming  hyacinth  bulb  from  a 
little  one. 

To  make  a  bulb  bed,  spread  three  or 
four  inches  deep  of  well-rotted  manure 
(it  must  not  be  fresh),  all  over  the  soil, 
and  spade  it  in  deeply.  Make  the  soil  as 
fine  and  loose  and  rich  as  possible.  A 
place  that  is  a  little  shady  and  protected 
from  the  wind  is  best  for  bulbs.  Plan 
to  have  the  tallest-growing  kinds  in  the 
center  of  the  bed.  Crocuses  make  a  nice 
border.  Mix  the  colors  in  any  way  that 
is  pleasing.  I  have  seen  flags  made  of 
red,  white  and  blue  hyacinths.  Plant 
almost  any  time  from  October  1  until 
freezing  weather,  but  early  planting 
gives  the  best  flowers.  From  three  to 
four  inches  is  the  proper  depth.  Cover 
with  forest  leaves  or  any  coarse  mulch, 
and  put  on  brush  or  sticks  to  hold  it  and 
to  keep  the  chickens  away.  It  is  time 
now  to  be  sending  for  some  of  the  cata¬ 
logues,  and  making  a  selection.  My 
own  little  girl  has  done  so  already. 
There  are  many  nice  things  besides  those 
I  have  mentioned,  such  as  the  Narcissus, 
the  Anemone  and  the  Oxalis.  Put  a  few 
of  each  kind  selected  in  pots  or  boxes  of 
earth  in  the  house  for  Winter  blooming. 
Let  the  pleasure  begin  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  resting  assured  that,  if  the  choos¬ 
ing  and  the  work  be  done  properly,  there 
will  be  delight  from  the  time  the  first 
Crocus  peeps  above  the  ground  in  the 
window,  until  the  last  lily  has  faded 
next  Summer.  H.  E.  van  deman. 

Pure  Blood 

Good  Digestion 

These  are  the  essentials  of  health.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  is  the  great  blood  purifier 
and  stomach  tonic.  It  promptly  expels 
the  impurities  which  cause  pimples,  sores 
and  eruptions  and  by  giving  healthy  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs 
it  keeps  the  system  in  perfect  order. 


PRESIDENT  WILDER. 

The  Prize  Currant. 
PLANT  THE  MONEY-MAKER. 

Plant  in  Autumn. 

jy  Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WII/LARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


REES  AND  PLANTS 


T'l 

New  andchoice  varieties,  ltlackbcrrlea.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Miller  and  Loudon  Ra.pbcrrlc.,  tha  great 
market  reds,  Delaware  Peach,  Wickson  Plum.  W. 
MT.ron  money.  Catalog  free.  MyCT  &  Son,  BridgCvUle,  Del. 


BISMARCK 

apple  we  believe  to  be  the  most  valuable  apple  for 
market  or  garden  that  has  ever  been  Introduced. 
Hundreds  of  trees,  two  years  old,  full  of  fruit. 

C.  F.  MacNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  Bearing  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  mailed 
free.  W.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley.  Md. 


Ill/ 1 1  I  make  low  prices  on  Bismarck  Apple 
If  ILL  Trees  (genuine);  Iceberg  Blackberry 
(fine  plants);  Imp’d  Filbert  Nut  (new), and  a  general 
line  of  nursery  stock.  C.  L.  YATES,  Rochester,  N.Y 


THE  NEW  FROST-PROOF  PEACH, 

IRON  MOUNTAINeve^ere 

PEACH.  PEAR,  PLUM.  APPLE  Trees.  New  Fruits 
and  Berries— Specialties.  Lowest  prices.  Catalogue 
Free  J.  H.  LINDSLEY.  White  House,  N.  J. 


I  APAN  PI  ||  MQ  PEARS  and  QUINCES,  15  ID  100. 

JHlrtll  ILUITIO  PEACHES  &  CURRANTS,  *3. 
Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


1,000  GLEN  MARY 


Strawberry  Pits  for  $2,60. 
T.  C.  Kevitt.Athenla.N.J. 


Grape  Vines.™ 

Low  prices.  Descriptive  list  free*  Varieties. 

Extra  fine  stock  CURRANTS,  Gooneberrlen, 
CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  Grape.  Quality  extra. 
Wmrrmted  true.  T.  8.  UUURAUD  CO.,  IredgnU,  N.Y. 


The  October  Purple  Plum, 

ITS  A  GREAT  BEAUTY  AND  A 

SUPERB  VARIETY.  * 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank's  latest  and  best  production. 
Superior  to  the  Abundance,  Burbank,  Satsnma, 
Wlokson,  Red  June,  Hale,  Gold,  or  any  of  his  many 
valuable  varieties  of  plums.  Send  for  olroular  giv¬ 
ing  further  information.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


POTATOES  WANTED' H SMKK 

to  offer,  name  price  per  00-lb.  bu„  delivered  on  cars 
your  station.  VV.  H.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  Allentown.  Pa 


Headquarters  for  Pedigree  Second-Crop  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes.  Superior  to  any  grown.  Strawberries,  etc. 
Catalogue  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


Special  Sale. 

Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio,  are  making  a 
Special  Fall  Sale  of  FRUIT  TREES,  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.  To  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
wishing  to  set  fruit  trees  of  any  kind,  this  is  the 
“  Chance  of  a  Lifetime  ”  to  secure  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  of  strictly  first-class  trees  at  bottom  prices. 
No  finer  trees  were  ever  offered  for  sale,  and  all 
trees  are  warranted  free  from  scale  or  disease  of 
any  kind.  Write  them  for  price-list,  stating  the 
number  of  trees  wanted. 


BRIDGEMANS 

CATALOGUE  OP 

Bulbs  and  Seeds 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
Prepared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Hood’s  Pills 


are  the  only  pills  to  take 
with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING , 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 


37  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1B24. 


BERRY 

State  Entomologist.  Pi 
until  you  get  my  prices. 


CVTD1  CHIC  Dl  lUTG  of  all  the  leading  varieties 

LAIllA  lint  “LAnl  oof  the  following:  Ku»i>- 

berries.  Gooseberries  Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Currants,  Grapes,  ete.  Each  the  best  of  its  kind  from 
Btock  that  has  been  inspected  and  certified  to  by  the 
Positively  free  from  disease.  Largest  grower  ofjjeiry  ^1( 


ly  free 

NT 


FltEE. 


PLANTS 

jiants  in  the  world.  Don’t  buy 
ALLEN  L.  (VOOll,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


DWYER'S  TREES,  RLANTS 

and  all  NURSERY  STOCK  that  can  be  planted  with  safety  during  the  Fall 
months,  are  now  ready  for  shipment.  CATALOGUE  of  first-class  stock  mailed 
free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESS 


in  life  does  not  necessarily  mean  great  riches.  It’s  success 
in  these  times  to  “  lay  by  a  hundred  a  year,”  or  even  make 
both  ends  meet.  We  cannot  all  expect  great  things. 

Successward  helps  in  fruit-growing  will  be  found  in  our 

_  catalogue  for  Fall.  It  does  not  tell  you  how  to  get  rich 

quick,  nor  is  everything  praised  merely  to  sell  the  trees,  but  assisted  by  H.  E.  Van  Deman.  Geo.  T.  Powell 
and  others,  our  effort  has  been  to  tell  the  truth  about  varieties,  and  make  it  of  value  and  assistance  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  You  can’t  help  but  see  the  difference  between  our  catalogue  and  any  others.  Both  the  commercial 
and  the  home  orchard  are  helps  toward  making  life  on  the  /arm  a  success.  Then  why  not  plan  now  to  plant 


an  orchard  this  Fall  ? 

NURSERYMEN 
THE  BUSINESS 


Drop  us  a  line,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  talk  it  over  with  you. 

FARMER.  THE" ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Finest  lot  of  PEACH  TREES  in  the  country,  free  from  borers,  scale,  yellows, 
etc.  Large  stocks  of  Pear,  Plum,  Apple,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Quince.  Immense 
supply  of  Small  Fruits.  Headquarters  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs. 

i  Extra  fine  lot  of  Teas  Weeping  Mulberry,  Kilmarnock,  New  American  and 
L  Wisconsin  Weeping  Willows,  Camperdown  Elm  and  Cut  Leaved  Weeping 

Birch.  44  greenhouses  filled  with  Roses,  Palms,  Ficus,  Geraniums,  etc. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  solicited.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free.  45th  year. 
44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  42,  Painesville,  O. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Chestnut  Thieves. — We  have  several  large 
chestnut  trees  on  Hope  Farm,  and  this  year,  they 
are  loaded  with  nuts.  We  have  been  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  good  time  after  the  first  hard  frost, 
gathering  these  nuts  for  the  children.  Last  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  I  saw  a  man  across  the  farm 
working  like  a  beaver  under  the  best  chestnut 
Wee.  He  had  a  long  pole  with  which  he  knocked 
the  green  burrs  down.  It  seems  to  me  like  good 
Sunday  work  to  protect  my  property,  and  I 
signed  this  man’s  walking  papers  at  once.  We 
are  simply  overrun  with  these  chestnut  hunters. 
They  tramp  over  our  fields  without  saying,  “  By 
your  leave!”  and  proceed  to  help  themselves. 
They  might  just  as  well  take  our  melons  or  sweet 
corn,  or  go  to  the  henhouse  and  take  eggs.  It 
beats  me  why  these  people  should  think  that  the 
farmer’s  stock  in  trade  is  for  free  distribution. 
If  I  should  go  into  a  store  and  fill  my  pockets 
with  peanuts,  I  would  hear  from  it  withottt  delay. 

Home-Grown  Seed.  —  Our  sweet  corn  seed 
proved  so  unreliable  this  year  that  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  grow  our  own  seed.  One  piece  of  corn 
came  up  so  poorly  that  the  boys  wanted  to  plow 
it  up  and  try  again.  Instead  we  let  it  grow,  and 
set  late  cabbage  in  the  missing  places.  The  cab¬ 
bage  has  done  well,  and  the  scattered  corn  stalks 
have  produced  fine  ears.  We  are  letting  them 
mature  in  the  field.  Before  the  heavy  rains,  we 
shall  strip  back  the  husks  and  hang  them  on  a 
wire  stretched  across  the  upper  part  of  the  barn. 
Most  of  the  farmers  in  our  part  of  the  country 
are  saving  their  own  seed  this  year.  They  are 
mostly  disgusted  with  the  seed  they  bought  last 
Spring. 

Good  Reputation. — Our  boys  feel  quite  proud 
of  the  fact  that  our  regular  customers  never 
count  the  ears  of  sweet  corn  after  them,  and 
never  feel  it  necessary  to  run  over  the  cabbage 
or  potatoes.  They  did  at  first,  but  they  soon 
found  that  Hope  Farm  takes  pride  in  selling 
first-class  goods.  If,  by  mistake,  we  should  run 
In  something  that  is  not  as  represented,  or  give 
short  weight  or  count,  we  expect  to  make  it  right 
at  once.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  an  old  cus¬ 
tomer  feel  that  he  must  stand  over  our  wagon 
and  see  that  we  do  not  cheat  him.  A  farmer 
ought  to  work  on  the  principle  that  he  is  going 
to  be  in  the  business  for  a  long  time,  and  that,  in 
the  long  run,  good  reputation  comes  in  ahead. 

Rhubarb  .Jelly. — All  the  Hope  Farm  folks  are 
fond  of  fruit,  and  we  try  to  make  the  farm  supply 
us  with  fruit  every  day  in  the  year.  Our  southern 
friends  tell  us  how  they  pick  fruit  from  one  year’s 
end  to  the  other.  So  do  we.  From  November 
until  May,  we  pick  it  off  the  shelf  in  the  cellar — 
canned  fruit  of  all  sorts.  For  my  part,  I  am  very 
fond  of  rhubarb.  We  have  a  fine  lot  of  it  grow¬ 
ing,  and  I  suggested  an  experiment  in  making 
some  rhubarb  jelly.  Grandmother  tried  it,  but  it 
would  not  “  jell  ”.  Then  she  tried  it  with  a  small 
amount  of  apple  mixed  with  it,  and  we  have 
something  which,  to  my  mind,  is  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  I  have  ever  tasted.  That  will 
go  well  with  a  slice  of  fat  roast  pork  about  next 
January. 

Another  Crop  Failure.— The  barley  and  peas 
we  sowed  after  the  oats,  have  proved  a  failure. 
Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees  told  me  that  the  peas  would 
disappear  during  the  hot  weather,  and  sure 
enough  they  did.  I  can’t  just  tell  where  they 
went  to.  They  were  there  of  good  size  one  week, 
and  the  next  week  only  here  and  there  a  little, 
dried-up  plant  could  be  found.  The  barley  headed 
out  when  a  foot  to  18  inches  high — not  enough  of 
it  to  pay  for  cutting.  Prof.  Voorhees  says  that 
he  has  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  even 
for  late  Fall  seeding,  barley  and  peas  are  not 
likely  to  prove  a  success.  That  is  about  the  way 
it  looks  to  me.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  because  in  our 
plan  of  farming,  a  late  grain  crop  to  cut  for  hay 
would  pay  very  well. 

“  Strike  ”  Money. — A  friend  who  does  a  small 
business  in  town  tells  this  story :  He  did  quite  a 
lot  of  work  for  a  rich  man.  One  day,  the  coach¬ 
man  came  to  him  and  said,  “  Mr.  J.,  there  ought 
to  be  at  least  $5  for  me  in  this  trade  ”  !  Without 
saying  so  directly  (he  was  too  sharp  for  that),  he 
let  it  be  understood  that,  if  J.  would  give  him  $5, 
he  would  bring  the  trade  there  and  let  J.  charge 
a  little  extra  now  and  then  so  as  to  get  the 
money  back.  Our  friend  refused  to  do  this,  and 
gradually  the  trade  dropped  off  until  it  ceased 
entirely.  One  day,  J.  saw  the  rich  man  himself, 
and  asked  him  why  he  could  not  have  his  trade 
any  more. 

“  Why,  John  tells  me  your  work  was  not  satis¬ 
factory.  You  seemed  to  be  getting  a  little  care¬ 
less,  and  so  he  took  it  to  Smith  ”. 

Now  you  see  that  rascal  had  lied  to  his  em¬ 
ployer,  and  taken  that  work  away  from  an  hon¬ 
est  man  so  that  he  could  make  $5  out  of  it.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  this  scheme  of  doing  business 
is  quite  common  in  large  towns  and  cities.  The 
best  way,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  is  to  go  right  to 
the  boss  and  tell  him  the  truth.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  he  will  thank  you  for  doing  so,  for 
these  men  do  not  like  to  have  dishonest  servants 
about  them. 

Pigs  Doing  Well. — Thus  far  our  pig  experi¬ 
ment  is  very  promising.  Eight  shotes  cost  us  $22. 
Four  of  them  are  May  pigs,  and  four  are  two 
months  younger.  We  have  them  in  large  pens 
close  to  the  rape  field.  We  bed  the  horses  with 
planer  shavings,  and  manure  and  bedding  are 
thrown  into  the  pigpens  every  day.  We  feed 
rape,  cabbage  leaves,  .sweet  corn  stalks,  house 
slop  and  a  small  quantity  of  dry  corn  meal.  Thus 
far  the  cash  cost  of  feeding  is  barely  25  cents  a 
week  for  the  eight  shotes.  We  could  handle  sev¬ 
eral  more  if  we  had  them.  Rape  has  proved  a 
cheap  and  effective  hog  food  with  us.  We  cut  it 


every  day,  and  throw  it  over  to  the  pigs,  and 
they  eat  every  wisp  of  it.  Turnip  tops,  cabbage 
leaves,  over-ripe  melons  and  small  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  all  find  a  resting  place  down  the  throats  of 
those  pig3.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  much 
we  wasted  last  year.  We  have  small  nubbins  of 
sweet  corn  enough  to  feed  all  our  stock  for 
weeks.  Our  largest  hog  will  now  dress  about 
160  pounds.  As  soon  as  cold  weather  comes,  we 
shall  kill  him  and  sell  to  local  butchers.  There 
is  a  good  demand  all  around  us  for  pork  and 
eggs.  The  latter  now  bring  2*4  cents  each.  One 
thing  I  notice  about  this  pig  feeding  is  that  the 
shotes  require  lots  of  water.  They  are  very 
thirsty,  even  when  they  are  fed  on  green  food. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  stated  that  all  farm  stock 
demand  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water.  I  think,  as 
a  rule,  such  stock  suffer  more  for  lack  of  water 
than  from  lack  of  food.  These  pigs  crave  ashes 
and  charcoal.  _  h.  w.  c. 

FROM  ALL  PARTS. 

Market  for  Fine  Fruit. — The  City  of 
Dover,  N.  H.,  contains  13,000  inhabitants. 
From  May  1  to  July  1  the  markets  of  that 
city  take  care  of  75  to  100  bushels  of 
strawberries  per  day.  Buyers  want  the 
finest  fruit  they  can  get,  too.  Some  of 
those  Marshalls  grown  by  Mr.  Tice  were 
sent  to  Boston,  and  then  to  Dover,  where 
they  sold  at  high  prices.  This  experi¬ 
ence  seems  to  show  what  most  thought¬ 
ful  men  understand,  that  our  large  cities 
contain  people  that  are  waiting  to  be 
educated  up  to  the  idea  of  using  a  finer 
quality  of  fruit,  milk  and  other  food. 
There  is,  probably,  more  to  be  obtained 
through  the  education  of  10,000,000  of  our 
urban  population  than  in  trying  to  edu¬ 
cate  10,000,000  colored  or  Asiatic  humans 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

Celery  Blight  in  Maryland.  —  A 
serious  outbreak  of  the  Celery  blight  or 
Sun-scald  (Cercospora  apii)  has  occurred 
in  some  parts  of  Maryland  during  the 
present  season.  This  disease  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  previous  years,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  so  much  damage  as 
during  the  present  season.  The  disease 
made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of 
August,  just  after  a  rain,  which  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  long  dry  spells. 
Some  growers  lost  practically  their 
whole  crop  in  about  two  weeks.  In  some 
instances,  the  plants  were  nearly  ready 
for  market  when  they  were  struck  with 
the  blight,  and  died  before  they  could 
be  marketed.  It  would  be  well  for  all 
celery  growers  who  have  been  troubled 
with  this  disease  to  burn  all  diseased 
plants  and  leaves  as  soon  as  possible. 

[prof.]  C.  O.  TOWNSEND. 

Maryland  State  Pathologist. 

An  Everbearing  Raspberry. — Mr.  G. 
B.  Porter,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  sent  us 
on  October  4,  a  sample  of  ripe  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  He  says  this  variety  originated 
on  his  place  last  year,  being  found  along 
a  fence  between  two  cultivated  fields. 
The  canes  ripened  fruit  about  July  1,  and 
also  again  on  September  20.  The  fruits 
were  of  good  size  and  flavor,  and  so  he 
did  not  cut  the  canes  as  he  usually 
does  all  weeds  and  bushes  along  the 
fence.  This  year,  they  did  much  better. 
Several  bushels  of  fruit  were  picked 
from  the  plants  about  July  1.  Picking 
began  again  September  20,  and  a  full 
crop  has  set.  If  warm  weather  con¬ 
tinue,  the  plants  will  yield  fruit  until 
the  middle  of  October.  Mr.  Porter  says 
that  he  will  allow  them  to  fruit  next 
season,  and  see  if  they  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  two  crops.  He  attributes  the  heavy 
second  crop  to  heavy  fertilizing  and 
thorough  cultivation.  About  one-fourth 
acre  of  the  raspberries  were  between  two 
fields  of  ensilage  corn,  and  the  wash  from 
a  12-acre  corn  field,  which  was  fertilized 
with  11  per  cent  potash,  10  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  3  per  cent  nitrate  of  soda, 
came  to  the  fruit.  The  second  crop 
comes  mostly  from  last  year’s  wood,  but 
this  season  new  shoots  are  well  set.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  others  who  have 
secured  two  fair  crops  of  red  raspberries 
during  this  peculiar  season. 
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GOOD  painting  costs  no  more  than 
bad  painting — in  fact,  it  costs  less. 
Good  painting  is  done  with  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Bad 
painting  is  done  with  any  of  the  mixtures  of 
Barytes,  Zinc,  Silica,  Whiting,  etc.,  etc., 
which  are  often  branded  and  sold  as  “  White 
Lead,”  “Pure  White  Lead,”  “Tinted  Lead,” 
“  Colored  Lead,”  etc.,  etc.  You  can  avoid 
bad  painting  by  making  sure  that  the  brand 
is  right.  (See  list  of  brands  of  White  Lead 
which  are  genuine), 
pnpp 

folder  showing  picti  _ 

combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
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>50%  Cheaper  than  Paint. 

Cheaper  to  buy  and  to  apply;  cheaper  at  first 
and  In  the  end;  look  well,  wear  well,  and 
preserve  the  wood.  Send  for  samples  and 
illustrated  catalogue  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote 
:  Shingle  Stains 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston, Mass. 


Do  it  Yourself 


Anyone  who 
can  use  a 
hammer  can 
apply  this 
roofing.  Its 
wire  edge  makes 
it  more  dur¬ 
able  than 
other  makes. 

It  is  money 
saved  to  use 


MEDAL  BRAND 

WIRE  EDGE  ROOFINC. 

It  costs  less  and  is  absolutely  proof  against  wind 
)r  water.  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 

Mica  Roofing  Co.,  100  William  St.,  N.Y.  City. 
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Is  beyond  a  doubt 

THE  PURE  WELL. 

A  never-failing  stratum  can  be  1 
quickly  and  easily  found  with  the  1 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE 

and  much  worthless, 
barren,  arid  ground  1 
can  be  made  valuable  1 
|  thereby.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue.  ' 

;  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  ■ 


kWELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  S ILLS,  FOR 
PEEP  OP  SHALLOW  WELL5y  WITH 
i  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
send  ron  catalogue 

ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS. ITHACA. N.Y. 


It’*  a  match 
for  tho  most 
broeehy  Bull. 


BULL-STRONG 

The  ordinary  fence  is  not 
good  enough.  It  takes  some¬ 
thing  more  than  ordinary. 
Our  Duplex  Automatic 
Mnt-hine  makes  100  varieties 
of  fence  at  tho  rate  of  60  rods 
per  day.  That  brings  the 
cost  of  a  first  class  farm  fence 
to  only  18c.  per  rod.  19c.  for 
poultry  f eneo  j  16c.  for  a  rab¬ 
bit-proof  fence— excellent  for 

HORSE-HIGH 

nurseries  and  orchards,  and 
12c.  fora  good  hog  fence.  We 
sell  you  plain,  coiled  spring 
and  barbed  wire  direct  at 
wholesale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
wire  or  fencing  until  you  get 
our  free  catalogue.  We  will 
save  you  money  on  all  orders. 

KIT8ELMAN  BROS. 
Box  10*1,  Jtldgcvllle.  Ind. 

PIG-TIGHT 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE 


CJkbled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing  with  and  without  lower 
cable  barbed.  Steel  web  Picket  Fence  for  Lawns  and 
cemeteries.  Steel  Gates,  posts,  etc. 

DE  KALB  fcENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


Watermelon  Time 


makes  business— for  the  doctors.  Do  you  call  the 
cheapest  onef  There  may  be  cheaper  fences, 
but  they  won’ t  cure  '  'what  alls  you.  ’  ’  * 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian, Mich. 


Like  a  Bull  Dog. 

That’s  the  way  this  lock  and 
fence  stay  grips  tho  wire  and 
.hangs  on.  It’s  “u  fence  stay 
|thut  will  stay.”  No  twisting, 
straining  or  breaking  of 
.wires;  no  shaking  loose  or 
^slipping.  Makes  the  ipost 
rigid,  strongest,  most  dur¬ 
able  fence  that  can  he  made 
I  out  of  wire.  Only  tool  required  Is  a 
I  hammer.  It’s  just  as  easy  as  nailing 
pickets.  Cheapest  fence  on  earth. 

UIC  \lf  AftIT  AfiEUTC  In  every  locality.  F.xclu- 
"t  WAR1  AUH1  I  O  give  territory  to  the  right 
men.  Seeding  is  done,  the  com  will  soon  be  husked  and 
you  will  have  time  to  take  up  a  good  proposition. 
Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  sample— free. 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md- 


To  a  Man  in  a  Baloon 


t fie  fence  question 
is  of  little  interest, 
but  to  people  on 
the  fa  r  m  who 
want  their  stock  to 
stay  where  they 
put  it,  the  case  is 
4^  different. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mlcb. 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

g  16  to  24  Gents  per  Rod. 

~  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
"S  patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
save  nine-tenths  of  the  cost 
and  all  the  trouble. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

^  Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  ill 
GASOLINE  ENGINE S  f  #4 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EE  P 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  t 

AURORA  ILL  -CHICAGO-  DALIAS.TEX 


THE  CHEAPEST, MOST 
RAPID  AND  PERFECT 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

ON  EARTH. 

Does  the  work  of  three  men.  A  lady 
can  use  it  with  perfect  ease.  Used 
as  one  would  a  scouring  broom.  Abso¬ 
lutely  destroys  the  roots  of  grass  and 
weeds.  Price,  $1.00  each.  Agents  write 
for  state  and  county  rights. 

MGHTMNli  HOE  CO.,  Box  SOS,  OCALA,  FLA. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Price,  One  Dollar  A  Year. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  12.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8J4  marks,  or  1014  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  YTearly  orders 
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Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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ONLY  10  CENTS. 

A  Michigan  farmer  called  at  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  last 
week,  and  told  us  about  his  experience  with  farm 
papers,  lie  and  his  neighbors  had  been  changing 
from  one  to  another  for  several  years,  without  find¬ 
ing  j'ust  what  they  wanted  in  any  of  them.  He  finally 
sent  25  cents  for  a  trial  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
When  the  time  was  up,  he  sent  $1  for  the  succeeding 
year.  Then  he  sent  trial  orders  for  his  neighbors, 
with  the  result  that  we  now  have  a  good-sized  club  at 
his  post  office.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  multiplied 
from  year  to  year.  Most  publishers  claim  that  short¬ 
term  trial  subscriptions  do  not  pay.  They  say — and 
truly — that  it  costs  more  to  send  the  paper  than  the 
price  charged,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  getting 
the  subscription.  So  far  we  agree  ;  but  they  go  on 
to  say  that  the  renewals  do  not  justify  this  expense. 
Just  here  is  where  our  experience  differs  from  theirs. 
Not  only  do  we  get  the  renewals  of  these  trials,  but 
our  new  friends  become  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  the 
old  ones,  and  send  in  new  subscriptions  for  their 
neighbors.  In  short,  we  are  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  that  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  do 
not  now  see  it,  but  who  want  just  such  a  paper  as 
Tbe  R.  N.-Y.  when  they  get  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  fully  acquainted  with  it.  This  conviction 
influences  us  to  send  the  paper  every  week  now  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  for  only  10  cents.  Every  reader 
must  know  some  one  who  needs  the  paper.  If  more 
than  one,  so  much  the  better.  We  make  inducements 
on  page  712  for  clubs.  We  are  depending  on  every 
old  friend  to  send  one  name  or  more.  Ten  subscrip¬ 
tions  cost  only  one  dollar. 

© 

We  often  find  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  who  have  kept 
nearly  a  complete  file  of  the  paper.  Now  and  then  a 
chance  comes  for  them  to  dispose  of  one  or  more 
volumes.  Here  is  one.  A  full  set  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
needed  for  the  Cornell  University  library.  There 
have  been  2,542  issues  of  the  paper,  each  one  good 
enough  to  go  on  file  in  that  great  library.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  must  go  to  old  subscribers  for  these  back 
numbers,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  have  copies  to 
dispose  of,  they  may  write  to  Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  particulars.  Tell  him  just  what 
you  have  and  what  they  are  worth. 

© 

What  are  the  facts  about  Cuban  competition  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  ?  Already  our  farmers  begin  to 
fear  this  new  rival.  It  is  known  that  all  sorts  of 
vegetables  grow  to  perfection  in  Cuba.  There  is  no 
frost  there.  How  easy  it  will  be  (in  theory)  to  grow 
tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  and  send  them  on 
swift  steamers  to  our  northern  ports.  It  will  not  do 
to  get  frightened  over  this  matter.  There  are  two 
sides  to  it.  Next  week,  Prof.  P.  H.  Rolfs,  of  Florida, 
will  give  us  the  facts.  Apparently  the  Spaniards  are 
about  as  nearly  ready  to  fill  our  markets  with  vege¬ 
tables  as  they  were  to  fill  our  gunboats  with  shot. 

O 

The  recent  extensive  forest  fires  in  Wisconsin  and 
Colorado,  which  have  caused  suffering  and  loss  to 
farmers  as  well  as  lumbermen,  illustrate  afresh  our 
need  for  protection  from  this  danger.  Every  year, 
the  United  States  suffers  great  loss  from  these  fires, 
which  are  generally  traced  to  careless  campers  or  to 
railway  sparks.  We  now  recognize  the  damage 
caused  by  denuding  the  mountain  ranges  of  their 
forests,  and  discuss  the  question  of  afforesting  them  ; 
but  work  in  this  line  will  be  useless  unless  measures  be 
taken  to  guard  against  fire.  We  have  often  considered 
that,  in  the  sparsely  settled  regions  of  the  United 
States,  a  system  of  mounted  police,  similar  to  that 


maintained  in  British  North  America,  Au.  tralia,  and 
other  colonies,  would  be  of  great  value.  These  men 
would  be  able,  in  many  cases,  to  locate  forest  fires 
before  they  become  uncontrollable,  in  addition  to  the 
supervision  they  could  exercise  over  lawless  charac¬ 
ters,  and  their  service  would  be  a  safeguard  in  any 
scattered  community. 

© 

Score  one  in  favor  of  the  Klondike.  According  to 
reports,  while  all  may  not  find  a  fortune  in  gold,  some 
have  found  that  for  which  vast  sums  of  the  coin  of  the 
realm  have  been  squandered.  Some  California  men 
who  went  there  with  heads  as  bare  and  smooth  as  a 
pumpkin,  are  said  to  have  returned  with  heads  of  hair 
that  even  Samson  might  have  envied.  They  report 
that  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  it  kills  all  the  germs 
and  microbes,  stimulates  the  scalp,  and  Nature  does 
the  rest.  The  California  papers  are  responsible  for 
this  story,  and  no  affidavits  are  furnished  with  it.  It 
may  be  that  jealousy  of  the  new  gold  fields  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  hairy  tale,  but  it  furnishes  a  new  wisp 
for  the  hairless  to  grasp  at  in  their  search  for  a  new 
thatch. 

© 

Mb.  Powell’s  statements  about  Crimson  clover, 
printed  in  this  issue,  are  of  great  interest  to  farmers 
generally.  This  is  about  the  first  time  that  we  have 
been  able  to  measure  accurately  the  effect  of  this 
wonderful  plant  upon  the  soil.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  soil  is  benefited  chiefly  in  two  ways.  By 
reason  of  the  “  bulk  ”  or  humus  of  the  plant,  the  soil 
is  able  to  hold  more  water.  This  increase  amounts  to 
46  tons  of  water  per  acre,  and  this  would  make  a  great 
difference  in  a  fruit  crop  during  a  dry  season.  The 
three  crops  of  Crimson  clover  leave  the  soil  richer  by 
over  1,300  pounds  of  nitrogen  than  similar  soil  that 
was  not  clovered.  This  should  be  remembered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  article  in  last  week’s  issue,  on  the 
artificial  formation  of  nitrates  in  the  air.  With  such 
results  as  Mr.  Powell  has  obtained,  our  farmers  do  not 
need  to  wait  until  the  scientists  and  inventors  have 
harnessed  Niagara.  The  possibilities  of  a  clover  seed 
are  too  great  to  be  neglected.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  happy 
to  think  that  it  stuck  to  Crimson  clover  in  the  face  of 
some  opposition.  It  now  seems  strange  to  us  that 
good  farmers  who  have  seen  the  plant  growing  should 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  its  services. 
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Paragraphs  have  been  floating  around  through  the 
papers  lately  to  the  effect  that  young  Mr.  Leiter’s 
debts  had  all  been  paid — except  those  he  owes  his 
father.  He  has  received  numerous  congratulations  on 
his  honesty  and  ability  to  get  out  of  a  tight  place. 
The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  this  young  man,  who 
already  had  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man, 
undertook  to  pile  up  more  millions  by  speculating  in 
and  cornering  the  grain  that  furnishes  millions  of 
people  their  daily  bread.  Great  suffering  resulted 
from  his  unholy  act,  and  his  own  punishment  came 
through  his  losing  everything  he  had,  and  involving 
his  father  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
These  he  prates  about  making  it  the  effort  of  his  life 
to  repay,  and  many  men  are  found  who  commend 
him  for  his  ability  and  honesty.  Stuff  and  nonsense  ! 
The  forger  and  the  bank  breaker  have  ability,  and  it 
is  a  common  proverb  that  there  is  honor  among  thieves. 
When  this  young  man’s  venture  seemed  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  he  was  lauded  to  the  skies.  Thus  do  men  worship 
money  and  the  men  who  acquire  it  by  fair  means  or 
foul.  Meanwhile  the  price  of  wheat  is  back  again  about 
where  it  was,  millions  of  people  have  been  made  to 
suffer,  the  markets  of  the  world  were  demoralized, 
honest  tradesmen  have  failed  or  seen  their  business 
decline.  Mills  were  shut  down  and  employees  thrown 
out  of  work  because  the  price  of  the  grain  was,  for  the 
time,  prohibitive.  Ought  such  things  to  be  possible  ? 
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During  the  past  few  years,  the  scientists  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  forms  of  life  which  exist  in  the 
soil.  For  a  long  time,  most  of  us  were  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  the  soil  merely  as  a  collection  of  dead,  inert 
particles — a  mere  place  for  the  roots  to  secure  a  firm 
hold  and  take  in  their  food.  The  truth  is  that  the 
soil  is  full  of  life.  Millions  of  bacteria  are  at  work 
there,  and  their  busy  lives  are  responsible  for  much  of 
the  fertility  which  good  soils  contain.  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  preparing  the  nitrogen  into  suitable 
forms  for  plant  food.  Without  these  busy  little  forms 
of  life,  soils  would  be  well-nigh  sterile,  and  it  is  a 
part  of  good  farming  to  encourage  their  growth  and 
development.  A  study  of  this  soil  life  explains  why 
good  stable  manure  in  which  rot  or  fermentation  has 
well  started,  often  shows  returns  in  crop  value  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  actual  plant 
food  contained  in  it.  The  manure  did  for  the  soil 
something  of  what  the  “  starter  ”  does  in  cream.  It 
brought  nitrifying  bacteria  into  the  soil,  and  these 
multiplied  and  developed,  carrying  on  their  work  so 


that  extra  fertility  was  set  free  for  the  crops.  Thus 
the  manure  helped  the  soil  directly  by  the  actual 
plant  food  it  added,  and  indirectly  by  adding  to  the 
helpful  life  in  the  soil. 

9 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  several  times  alluded  to  the  de¬ 
linquency  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey  in  collecting  the 
special  tax  from  the  trotting  associations  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Durkee,  the  president  of  the  Association  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies,  after  repeated  futile  calls  on  Gov. 
Black,  finally  secured  his  promise  to  give  a  hearing 
“  at  once  ”  if  specific  charges  were  preferred.  Charges 
were  promptly  preferred.  Four  weeks  passed  before, 
after  much  more  prodding,  Gov.  Black  gave  the  hear¬ 
ing  ;  this  was  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  three  weeks 
ago.  Every  charge  made  was  proved,  and  not  one 
was  disproved  ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Durkee  charged  that  there 
are  100  trotting  associations  in  the  State,  while  Mr. 
Busbey  admitted  that  there  are  128.  The  man  charged 
with  the  duty  of  collecting  from  the  running  associa¬ 
tions,  has  secured  a  bond  from  every  association,  as 
provided  by  law,  has  collected  the  tax  from  every 
association,  and  has  increased  his  collections  more 
than  30  per  cent  over  previous  years.  The  books  of 
the  associations  have  all  been  examined,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  all  straight.  Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey’s  collec¬ 
tions  have  decreased  over  90  per  cent  from  previous 
years ;  up  to  October  4,  not  one  book  had  been  ex¬ 
amined,  and  only  four  bonds  were  on  file.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  have  lost  $15,000  to  $20,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  advertising  in  Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey’s 
sporting  paper  has  about  doubled,  this  increase  being 
largely  from  the  associations  which  have  escaped 
their  tax  through  his  criminal  inactivity.  Yet,  seven 
weeks  after  these  charges  are  preferred,  he  is  still  in 
office.  Every  charge  made  to  Gov.  Black  against  him 
has  been  sustained.  He  is  an  appointee  of  tie  latter, 
and  the  Governor  alone  is  responsible  for  him.  Why 
doesn’t  he  drop  this  incubus  ?  Political  considerations 
should  have  little  weight  with  the  Governor,  for  he 
has  failed  to  secure  a  renomination.  He  now  has  a 
chance  partially  to  square  himself  with  the  better 
element.  Will  he  do  it  ? 
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BREVITIES. 

Put  a  wet  sponge  beneath  a  dried-out  brick, 

Aud  what  will  happen  ?  Will  the  sponge  retain 
Its  water  ?  No,  as  silent  and  as  quick 
As  fate,  the  brick  sucks  up  the  wet.  Again, 

Put  a  dry  sponge  beside  a  brick  that’s  wet, 

What  happens  then  ?  the  sponge  absorbs  7 — oh,  no! 

The  sponge  keeps  dry — this  rule  has  Nature  set, 

That  moisture  to  firm  surfaces  will  go. 

There  is  a  sermon  here  that  one  might  preach, 

But  let  that  go — the  farmer  ought  to  see 
The  lesson  that  this  simple  thing  will  teach. 

If  he  would  set  his  good  soil-moisture  free, 

Of  course,  he’ll  leave  the  surface  like  a  brick, 

Uncultivated,  hard  and  firm,  for  then, 

Of  course  it  sucks  the  subsoil  water  quick — 

For  air  to  steal  away,  but  thoughtful  men 
Will  cultivate  the  surface  till  it  stands 
As  open  as  a  sponge,  without  the  power 
To  steal  his  moisture,  then,  with  open  hands, 

Dame  Nature  comes  and  shovels  out  his  dower. 

Get  the  stove  ready. 

Lime  in  cream— page  702. 

Bose  pears  are  ripe  again. 

The  toad’s  tool  is  his  tongue. 

Borrow  rhymes  with  sorrow. 

The  beau  is  usually  miss-led. 

“  Pruning  the  top  ’’—having  your  hair  cut. 

Better  have  people  swear  by  you  than  at  you. 

The  Hon.  Crim.  Clover,  N.  C.  (nitrogen  catcher). 

How  the  Canadian  farmers  did  sit  down  on  the  rumshop. 

The  food  producer  is  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  grub. 

Never  !  Never  !  Not  at  all  !  plow  Crimson  clover  in  the  Fall. 

“  Nitrogen  is  a  foeman  worthy  of  my  steal,”  says  Mr.  Legume. 

Mother  says  that  a  patch  is  the  badge  of  the  hard  wear  trade. 

When  Doubt  cancels  a  man’s  courage,  she  fills  it  full  of  can’t 
cells. 

Deserves  success— the  man  who  would  rather  lose  trade  than 
reputation. 

The  successful  man  produces  his  crop  of  success  from  this 
year’s  would. 

Ben  Davis  apple  and  California  peach,  they’re  the  sort  of  people 
to  keep  out  of  reach. 

When  the  boy  sits  down  on  the  whole  family,  it’s  a  case  of 
“  everything  under  the  son.” 

“  It’s  never  too  late  to  mend,”  said  mother  at  10  p.  m.,  as  she 
took  up  the  boy’s  stockings. 

The  apple  tree  manufactures  a  good  sample  of  liver  pills.  They 
make  indigestion  quite  saucy. 

“  The  farmer  feeds  the  world.”  Correct,  but  the  world  doesn’t 
owe  the  farmer  or  any  one  else  a  living. 

It  is  now  reported  that  rubber  is  being  made  from  corn  by 
glucose  refiners.  Better  that  than  to  make  it  into  whisky. 

Good!  The  National  Farmers’  Congress  which  meets  in  Texas 
during  November,  has  invited  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  colored 
orator,  to  speak  before  it.  It  is  right  that  the  southern  farm 
laborer  should  have  a  representative  at  this  Congress. 
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WHAT  I  SKK  AND  HEAR. 


Apple  Buyers. — We  are  receiving  inquiries  from 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  wish  to 
buy  apples.  These  indicate  that  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  those  having 
large  quantities  of  apples  and  who  wish  to  get  an 
extra  price,  to  advertise  them.  Some  of  the  apples 
sent  to  this  market  in  barrels,  are  hardly  fit  for  cider 
apples,  and  it  is  surprising  that  any  one  could  have 
so  little  conception  of  the  demand  of  the  market,  as 
to  ship  such  stuff.  There  is  a  shortage  of  good  apples, 
but  of  poor  ones,  there  is  always  a  surplus. 


X  X  X 


Fraudulent  Commission  Merchants.  —  I  am 
told  that  our  old  friend  Hayt,  to  whom  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  so  often  paid  its  respects,  is  again  doing  business, 
and  receiving  large  consignments  of  produce.  And 
he  is  not  the  only  one  who  makes  great  promises  but 
gives  little  returns.  There  is  always  a  good  crop  of 
these  chaps  at  this  time  of  the  year.  They  are  very 
careful  not  to  do  anything  for  which  the  law  can  hold 
them,  but  they  are  frauds  and  robbers  just  the  same, 
no  matter  under  what  names  they  appear.  Shippers 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  be  caught  by  these 
rascals. 

X  X  X 


The  Turkey  Crop. — Reports  seem  to  indicate  a 
shortage  in  the  turkey  crop  this  year.  The  extremely 
wet  weather  early  in  the  season  was  unfavorable  for 
the  poults,  and  the  result  is  that  the  outlook  is  for  a 
smaller  crop  than  for  a  number  of  years  back.  This 
is  indicated  in  one  way  by  the  number  of  buyers  who 
are  going  through  the  turkey-raising  districts  trying 
to  contract  for  this  Fall’s  holiday  trade.  It  is  likely 
that  good  prices  will  be  obtained,  and  that  there  will 
be  sale  for  all  that  are  of  good  quality.  They  should 
be  stuffed  with  feed  from  now  on,  that  they  may  be 
as  fat  as  possible,  for  there  are  always  too  many 
skinny  turkeys  in  market. 

X  X  X 

Game  Shipments. — The  season  is  now  open  for 
most  kinds  of  game,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  quota¬ 
tions.  However,  receivers  say  that  their  trade  is  very 
light,  because  the  game  laws  have  been  so  amended 
and  twisted,  that  shippers  are  afraid  to  send  game 
for  fear  of  getting  caught  in  some  way  or  other.  There 
were,  probably,  no  less  than  20  or  25  changes  in  the 
laws  at  the  last  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
and  the  receivers  themselves  say  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  keep  track  of  these  numerous 
amendments ;  still,  it  is  safe  to  ship  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  game,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  a 
little  cooler,  the  market  is  likely  to  be  in  pretty  good 
shape.  The  lighter  shipments  will,  probably,  result 
in  higher  prices. 

X  X  X 


Apples  in  New  Hampshire. — One  of  our  readers 
in  Hillsboro  County,  N.  II.,  tells  us  that  a  contest  is 
going  on  among  buyers  in  his  locality,  to  secure  the 
local  apple  crop.  If,  as  the  authorities  state,  there  is 
a  fair  crop  of  apples  in  the  country,  this  man  cannot 
understand  why  they  are  overrun  with  apple  buyers 
from  the  western  States.  These  buyers  have  said  that 
the  cream  of  this  year’s  apple  crop  is  located  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire.  These  buyers  began  to  offer 
$1.75  per  barrel  of  No.  1  stock,  and  now  they  are  up 
to  $3.25  a  barrel.  One  neighbor,  an  old  man,  unable 
to  pick  his  apples,  sold  the  entire  crop  on  the  trees 
for  $175.  It  took  18  men  five  days  to  pick  them.  Most 
of  the  buyers  are  western  men.  They  pay  $1  a  barrel 
for  windfalls.  Two  years  ago,  in  this  same  locality, 
apples  were  fed  to  stock,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get 
enough  for  them  to  pay  even  the  cost  of  the  barrels. 
So  it  is  with  every  business,  there  is  no  even  thing — 
one  year  next  to  a  fortune,  and  the  next  year,  possibly 
nothing  in  it.  The  anxiety  of  buyers  to  secure  apples 
tells  the  story  of  the  condition  of  the  crop  better  than 
anything  else  can  do. 

X  X  X 


Fruit  for  Europe. — In  spite  of  many  past  dis¬ 
couragements  and  unpleasant  experiences,  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  persist  in  their  work 
of  furnishing  fruits  of  all  kinds  to  the  Old  World.  Ex¬ 
porting  apples  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  practical 
business  basis,  and  is  a  regular  and  recognized  feature 
of  trade  with  Europe.  Canada  has  found  that  she  has 
about  reached  the  limit  of  an  outlet  for  her  fruits  in 
her  own  markets,  and  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural  as  well  as  the  most  available  foreign 


market  for  the  surplus.  She  has  been  shipping  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  grapes  and  tomatoes.  Cold-storage 
facilities  have  been  so  improved  that  these  fruits  are 
landed  in  fine  condition.  A  California  local  paper 
tells  of  the  beautiful  evaporated  apricots  that  a  pack¬ 
ing  firm  is  putting  up  for  export  to  Europe.  Each  box 
contains  25  pounds  ;  the  fruit  is  nicely  faced,  covered 
with  waxed  paper,  and  over  this  is  laid  a  lithographed 
facing  paper.  A  first-rate  idea  is  the  inclosure,  in  each 
box,  of  complete  directions  by  an  expert  for  cooking 
apricots  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  when  served. 
These  attractive  packages  of  excellent  fruit  have  been 
sent  to  London,  Paris,  Bremen,  Havre,  Helsingfors, 
Copenhagen,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool  and  Hamburg.  Such  fruit  advertises  itself, 
and  the  large  extent  of  territory  reached  should  fur¬ 
nish  a  prolific  market  for  further  shipments. 

X  X  X 

Apples  for  the  West  Indies. — A  correspondent 
inquires  about  apples  for  shipment  to  the  West  Indies. 
Of  course,  the  climate  there  is  hot,  and  special  precau¬ 
tions  must  be  taken  with  anything  to  be  shipped 
there.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place, 
that  while,  perhaps,  the  people  there  are  in  great 
need,  they  have  very  limited  means  with  which  to 
purchase  even  the  barest  necessities,  so  as  yet,  this 
part  of  the  world  cannot  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  very  promising  market.  I  asked  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  experienced  apple  exporters  about  the  West 
Indian  market  for  apples.  The  variety  best  adapted, 
they  say,  is  the  Baldwin.  The  apples  should  be 
packed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  export,  as  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  677,  October  1  ;  the  barrels  should 
not  be  ventilated.  The  apples  should  be  picked  just 
as  soon  as  mature,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  trees  until  overripe  ;  neither  should  they  be 
left  to  lie  on  the  ground  or  be  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
weather,  after  picking. 

X  X  X 

Co-operative  Grape  Marketmen. — An  Ohio 
correspondent  sends  the  following  note  :  ,l  Bordering 
the  great  city  of  Cleveland  is  the  township  of  Euclid, 
possibly  containing  14,000  acres  all  told,  and  Dover,  a 
like  township,  adjoins,  but  every  one  raises  grapes. 
The  town  has  a  grape  growers’  association,  and  about 
all  the  growers  are  members  of  it.  They  have  an 
office  in  the  city,  and  are  in  a  way,  associated  with 
four  other  associations,  working  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  harmony.  Although  the  crop  about  Cleveland  was 
on  September  23  hardly  more  than  half  picked,  this 
exchange  had  shipped  over  600  cars  of  2,800  baskets 
each  out  of  the  State,  not  to  mention  the  immense  local 
demand  in  the  city  and  villages  about.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  a  farther  shipment  of  800  cars  if  mar¬ 
kets  can  be  found.  All  this  does  not  include  the  vast 
amount  of  grapes  raised  along  the  entire  lake  shore 
from  Toledo  east  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  or  the 
islands  of  Lake  Erie,  but  just  those  grown  for  six 
miles  or  so  each  way  from  the  city  of  Cleveland.  It  is 
indicated  by  the  way  prices  are  tumbling,  that  the 
market  is  deluged  everywhere  with  grapes.  The  New 
York  crop  is  certainly  ahead  of  time,  and  the  Michi¬ 
gan  crop  is  ‘  ’twixt  the  two,’  the  Ohio  crop  being  a  few 
days  late,  so  that  there  is  a  glut  in  the  general  mar¬ 
ket  that  causes  the  sellers  of  the  Exchange  to  be  very 
lively  to  keep  up  their  end  of  the  general  sales  of  the 
market,  or  keep  their  rightful  share.  The  Cleveland 
Exchange  is  located  in  a  fine  room,  down  town,  and 
has  its  own  telegraph  and  telephone  operatives  right 
in  the  Exchange  ;  this  enables  the  sellers  to  have 
their  fingers  on  the  very  pulse  of  the  market,  east  or 
west.”  f.  h.  v. 


THE  BINGHAMTON  BEET-SUGAR  FACTORY. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENTERPRISE. 

W  hat  It  Promises  for  Farmers. 

How  It  Started. — In  the  Spring  of  1897,  quite  a 
number  of  the  farmers  along  the  valley  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  accepted  the  offer  made  by  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  to  furnish  sugar-beet  seed  free  to 
any  who  would  agree  to  use  it,  and  give  the  Station 
samples  of  the  beets,  and  information  regarding  the 
crop.  The  marked  success  of  the  crop,  and  the  evident 
satisfaction  of  the  farmers  regarding  the  expense  of 
growing,  showed  that  the  conditions  in  this  section 
were  favorable  for  sugar  beets,  so  that  capitalists  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  enterprise.  The  result  was 
that  the  Binghamton  Beet-Sugar  Company  was  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $440,000,  the  original 
stockholders  numbering  11. 

Machinery  From  Europe. — Last  December,  two 
of  the  stockholders,  together  with  J.  Van  Neuwen- 
huyse,  who  put  up  the  factory  at  Rome  last  year,  and 
is  now  superintendent  of  the  Binghamton  factory, 
visited  Europe  and  investigated  the  business  as  it  is 
carried  on  in  France  and  Germany.  In  France,  they 
purchased  the  larger  part  of  the  machinery  necessary 
for  the  erection  of  a  beet-sugar  factory,  the  steam 
boilers,  some  conveyors,  tanks,  granulators,  centrif¬ 


ugals,  pumps,  etc.,  being  purchased  in  this  country 
to  complete  the  outfit.  In  April,  the  foundations  for 
the  building  were  commenced,  and  work  has  been 
steadily  pushed  on  the  erection  of  the  plant  ever  since. 
The  buildings  are  constructed  very  substantially  of 
brick  with  slate  roofs,  and  are  now  completed  so  far 
as  the  outside  is  concerned.  The  main  building  is 
partly  two  stories  and  partly  three  stories  high,  200 
feet  long  and  86  feet  wide,  with  additions  36  x  100  and 
34  x  75  feet,  covering  about  25,000  square  feet  of  ground 
surface.  The  factory  is  located  on  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
Railroad,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
in  the  town  of  Conklin,  about  one  mile  east  of  the  city 
limits  of  Binghamton,  where  the  company  occupies  15 
acres  of  land. 

Capacity  and  Operation. — The  capacity  of  the 
plant  as  it  is  now  to  be  run  is  calculated  to  be  287 
tons  of  beets  per  day  of  24  hours,  which  will  make  not 
far  from  30  tons  of  sugar.  The  factory  is  so  arranged, 
however,  that,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  the 
capacity  can  be  nearly  doubled,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  company  to  do  this  within  a  few  years  if  the 
enterprise  prove  as  successful  as  is  expected.  The 
cost  of  a  plant  of  this  kind  is  about  $1,000  for  every 
ton  of  capacity,  which  would  make  the  expense  of 
erecting  this  one  $287,000,  but  owing  to  the  substantial 
manner  in  which  all  the  work  is  done,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  increasing  the  capacity,  the  cost  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  not  far  from  $300,000. 

The  cooperation  of  the  farmer  with  the  manufacturer 
in  this  enterprise  is  almost  a  necessity,  and  when  the 
farmers  look  at  the  immense  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  expended,  they  must  realize  that  capital  has 
great  confidence  in  their  ability  to  raise  the  beets.  A 
few  of  the  farmers  who  are  not  raising  any  beets 
claim  that  they  cannot  be  raised  at  a  profit,  but 
actions  speak  plainer  than  words,  and  the  same  farm¬ 
ers  hold  their  land  at  nearly  double  the  price  they  did 
before  the  factory  located  here. 

The  factory  will  be  run  day  and  night,  Sundays  ex¬ 
cepted,  and  will  give  employment  to  about  100  men. 
It  will  use  35  tons  of  coal,  and  from  12  to  15  tons  of 
limestone  per  day.  The  limestone  will  be  obtained 
from  Howe’s  Cave  if  the  quality  there  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  The  product  of  the  factory  will  be  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  of  the  highest  quality,  which  will  be  put  up 
in  bags,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  cane  sugar. 

Co-operation  with  Farmers. — The  farmers  here 
were  very  willing  to  raise  the  crop,  and  the  Company 
contracted  last  Spring  with  over  1,100  farmers  for 
2,137  acres  of  beets  at  $5  per  ton,  the  company  to  pay 
the  freight  charges.  The  Company  have  used  all  pos¬ 
sible  means  to  insure  a  good  crop,  and  the  present 
outlook  is  very  gratifying.  They  bought  a  high-grade 
fertilizer  in  100-ton  lots,  and  furnished  it  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  at  cost,  not  requiring  payment  until  Fall,  and 
they  have  sent  agents  over  all  the  ground  three  times 
during  the  season  to  give  the  farmers  instruction  as 
to  the  most  approved  methods  of  raising  and  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crop.  Although  the  season  has  not  been  all 
that  could  be  desired,  still  it  is,  probably,  as  good  as 
can  be  expected,  on  an  average,  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  and  most  of  the  beets  are  in  fine  condition,  and 
promise  a  yield  of  from  10  to  15  tons  per  acre. 

Although  none  of  the  beets  has  been  harvested  yet, 
I  am  satisfied,  from  the  appearance  of  the  fields,  that 
it  is  advisable  to  sow  beets  on  good  soil,  perhaps  more 
so  than  with  many  crops,  because  considerable  labor 
is  connected  with  them,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
harvesting,  costs  just  as  much  on  poor  land,  with  a 
correspondingly  light  yield,  as  on  rich  soil  with  a 
large  crop.  Most  of  the  farmers  sowed  the  beets  in 
rows  18  inches  apart,  and  thinned  them  to  from  six  to 
eight  inches  in  the  row.  The  majority  of  them  sowed 
400  or  500  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  and  14 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  as  was  recommended  by  the 
Company. 

Samples  of  the  beets  have  been  sent  to  the  factory 
from  different  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
they  analyze  very  well,  showing  a  good  per  cent  of 
sugar,  which  will  continue  to  increase  until  the  beets 
are  harvested.  The  factory  will,  probably,  begin 
making  sugar  about  October  10,  and  continue  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  from  three  to  four  months.  From  present 
indications,  they  will  have  from  15,000  to  18,000  tons 
of  beets  to  work  up  this  year. 

The  cost  of  raising  sugar  beets  in  the  East  is  a 
question  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  farmers, 
and  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  heretofore 
received,  as  it  is  now  figured  all  the  way  from  $20  to 
$60  an  acre.  Many  of  the  farmers  about  here  are 
keeping  an  accurate  account  of  the  labor  on  their 
beets.  FRANK  IIINSDILL. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

B.  A.  Bullock,  Flint,  Mich.,  has  a  calf  dishorner  that  looks  as 
though  it  might  do  good  work.  Surely,  the  sooner  the  horns  are 
destroyed,  the  less  pain  to  the  animal,  and  the  more  sightly  the 
poll  afterwards. 

Ip  you  want  to  learn  all  about  Jadoo  Fibre  and  Liquid,  send  to 
The  American  Jadoo  Company,  815  Fairmont  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  catalogue.  It  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  for  vegetables, 
plants,  flowers,  etc. 

Tub  Derrick  Oil  Company,  Titusville,  Pa.,  are  offering  to  ship 
a  superior  quality  of  oil  on  trial,  to  be  returned  at  their  expense 
if  not  satisfactory.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  any  one  who  wishes 
to  buy  oil  at  wholesale. 

Apropos  of  the  discussions  of  powers  on  the  farm,  Smith  & 
Pomeroy,  'Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  come  forward  with  Adams  Barn 
Floor  horse  power,  of  which  they  say  they  are  selling  many,  and 
that  they  give  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  may  be  folded  up  in 
smali  space  when  not  in  use. 
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Woman  and  | 

The  Home.  | 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

This  world  at  best  Is  but  a  bash  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain; 

Some  days  are  bright  and  sunny,  and  some  all 
sloshed  with  rain. 

And  that’s  just  how  it  ought  to  be,  for  when 
the  clouds  roll  by, 

We’ll  know  just  how  to  ’preciate  the  bright  and 
smiling  sky. 

So  learn  to  take  it  as  it  comes,  and  don’t  sweat 
at  the  pores 

Because  the  Lord’s  opinion  don’t  coincide  with 
yours ; 

But  always  keep  rememberin’  when  cares  your 
path  enshroud, 

That  God  has  lots  of  sunshine  to  spill  behind  the 
cloud.  —James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

* 

A  masculine  correspondent  from  Kan¬ 
sas  speaks  a  good  word  for  corn-meal 
mush,  but  rightly  says  that  its  nutritive 
value  and  palatability  depend  much 
upon  the  way  it  is  cooked.  He  makes 
the  following  suggestions  : 

Use  shortening  as  for  corn  bread.  Stir  in  the 
meal  before  the  water  boils,  as  lumps  are  much 
more  easily  avoided.  Cook  thoroughly,  but  do 
not  make  stiff  and  dry.  Add  water  if  necessary. 
Do  not  make  it  heavy  by  piling  too  much  on  one 
plate.  Eat  with  sugar  or  milk  and  sugar.  Per¬ 
sons  who  have  lost  many  teeth  can  masticate 
this  much  easier  than  bread,  and  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  starch  dyspepsia  may  find  that  it 
agrees  with  them  much  better. 

* 

In  one  of  the  English  papers,  corre¬ 
spondents  gave  their  views,  recently,  as 
to  what  class  of  self-supporting  women 
would  make  the  best  wives.  A  great 
diversity  of  views  was  given,  but  the 
most  extended  evidence  was  in  favor  of 
trained  nurses.  One  woman,  belonging 
to  a  family  which  contained  eight  nurses, 
seven  of  whom  are  married,  observes 
that  hospital  nursing  does  wonders  for 
women.  They  must  have  good  health 
to  begin  with,  good  temper  is  foremost 
in  qualities  demanded  of  them,  and  they 
see  much  that  teaches  them  the  necessity 
of  tact,  method  and  neatness.  These 
qualities,  accompanied  by  a  nature  not 
easily  ruffled  by  trifles,  do  much  toward 
making  home  happiness.  We  may  all 
admit  the  value  of  the  qualities  de¬ 
scribed,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  the  exclusive  property  of  any 
one  class.  They  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
home  circle,  as  well  as  in  the  training 
school. 

* 

Tiie  Japanese  housewife  does  not  have 
the  care  of  an  elaborately-arranged  bed¬ 
room  on  her  mind.  When  night  comes, 
the  bedding  is  brought  out  from  the 
closet,  where  it  has  been  put  away  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  One  or  two  large,  thick 
futons  or  cushions  are  spread  directly  on 
the  mats  of  the  bedrooms,  and  coverings, 
which  look  like  enormous  kimonos  or 
clothes,  are  spread  over  them.  Every 
traveler  has  told  of  the  pillow  made  of  a 
wooden  box  with  a  little  cylindrical 
cushion  on  the  top,  but  this  kind  of  pil¬ 
low  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  Softer 
cylindrical  pillows,  made  by  stuffing  a 
cloth  bag  with  husks  of  buckwheat,  are 
now  more  commonly  used.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  it  is  necessary  to  have  mosquito 
nets,  which  generally  inclose  the  whole 
room.  The  thought  of  the  toy-like 
rooms,  with  floors  covered  with  matting, 
and  few  places  for  lodgment  of  dust, 
seems  delightful  to  a  burdened  Ameri¬ 
can  housewife,  though  we  would  all  feel 
seriously  embarrassed  by  the  sliding 
paper-covered  partitions  that  seem  to 
take  away  all  sense  of  privacy  in  a 
Japanese  house. 

* 

The  death  of  Queen  Louise  of  Den¬ 
mark  recalls  the  title  affectionately  be¬ 
stowed  upon  her  by  her  people,  that  of 
“  Mother-in-law  of  Europe,”  for  this 
would  seem  the  only  case  where  the 
name  of  mother-in-law  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  as  a  complimentary  distinction. 
The  career  of  this  queen  seems  almost 
like  a  fairy  tale,  for  she  married  a  poor 
lieutenant  in  the  army  who  eked  out  his 
income  by  giving  drawing  lessons,  and 
Queen  Louise  was  obliged  to  be  the  most 


frugal  of  housekeepers,  to  bring  up  her 
six  children  with  any  degree  of  com¬ 
fort.  The  daughters  made  their  own 
gowns,  trimmed  their  own  hats,  and 
helped  in  the  housekeeping,  like  the 
daughters  of  any  plain  American  citi¬ 
zen,  until  Dame  Fortune  made  their 
father  a  reigning  monarch.  One  daugh¬ 
ter  became  Empress  of  Russia,  a  second 
Princess  of  Wales  and  empress  prospec¬ 
tive  ;  the  third  married  the  wealthy 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  is  by  right 
King  of  Hanover.  The  good  sense,  tact 
and  discretion  which  Queen  Louise  pos¬ 
sessed  in  a  high  degree  had  much  to  do 
with  the  eminent  fortunes  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  who  repaid  her  with  tender  affec¬ 
tion.  This  queen  was  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected  for  the  very  qualities  which 
every  good  housemother  should  possess 
— those  qualities  whose  price  is  above 
rubies,  as  Israel’s  wise  king  declared. 
Talent,  rank  or  genius  have  far  less  to 
do  with  the  world’s  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness  than  the  homespun  virtues  we  may 
all  attain. 

FOUR  FARM  DINNERS. 

This  is  a  true  account  of  four  real  din¬ 
ners,  the  one  most  vividly  remembered 
first :  One  cold  November  morning, 


after  an  early  hurried  breakfast,  we  took 
a  40-mile  ride  on  the  cars,  and  a  14-mile 
carriage  ride.  When  we  reached  our  des¬ 
tination,  a  comfortable-looking  house,  on 
one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  it  was  near  noon,  and  we  were 
tired,  cold  and  hungry.  After  a  wel¬ 
come  and  a  good  warm  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  we  were  asked  to  have  dinner. 
Everything  was  spotlessly  clean,  and 
our  hostess  had  evidently  done  her  best 
on  short  notice,  but  the  only  eatables  on 
that  table  were  good  bread  and  a  big  dish 
of  mashed  potatoes  !  Salt ;  yes,  we  had 
salt,  but  no  butter  or  milk  (the  cow  was 
dry).  A  cup  of  tea  and  brown  sugar  for 
seasoning  finished  the  dinner,  from 
which  we  got  up  hungry  Our  host 
owned  his  farm,  but,  apparently,  be¬ 
lieved  in  selling  its  produce  and  buying 
as  little  as  possible  to  take  its  place. 

Another  dinner  was  taken  with  a  rather 
giddy  young  couple  in  the  suburbs,  who 
get  as  many  good  times  out  of  their  farm, 
and  do  as  little  work,  as  possible.  Here 
we  had  oyster  soup,  rather  thin — a  quart 
had  to  be  diluted  pretty  well  to  make  it 
go  the  rounds — crackers,  a  plate  of 
bologna  sausage,  baker’s  bread,  grocery 
butter,  cheese,  and  a  small  mince  pie, 
also  from  the  baker.  These  were  wash¬ 


ed  down  by  a  brown  decoction  called 
coffee,  by  courtesy. 

A  Thanksgiving  dinner  comes  to  mind 
next.  Invitations  were  out  for  two 
weeks,  “  Dinner  at  2  o’clock  sharp,  so 
the  company  can  get  home  chore  time.” 
We  were  there  on  time,  but  the  dinner 
was  not,  and  chaos  seemed  to  reign  in 
the  kitchen,  among  the  numerous  help¬ 
ers  of  the  cook.  At  sundown  we  were 
called  to  dinner ;  the  table  glittered 
with  china  and  silver,  the  turkey  looked 
superb ;  but  at  the  first  stroke  of  the 
carver,  blood  followed  the  knife.  We 
lost  our  appetites — raw  turkey  !  ugh  ! 
A  mammoth  chicken  pie  came  on  next, 
and  revived  our  hungry  hopes,  but  alas  ! 
the  cook  had  forgotten  her  baking  pow¬ 
der  !  However,  the  chicken  was  good, 
and  the  varied  assortment  of  vegetables 
was  nicely  cooked,  cakes  and  pastry 
abounded,  and  we  didn’t  arise  hungry, 
although  the  dinner  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  success. 

The  fourth  dinner  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  ought  to  have  been  chronicled 
sooner,  for  I  helped  to  eat  it  in  a  little 
log  house  in  Wisconsin,  one  June  day,  in 
my  girlhood.  We  were  unexpected  guests, 
Mother  and  I,  and  were  very  tired  after 
a  novel  ride  over  corduroy  roads.  Dinner 
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PUBLICK 
OCCURRENCES 
THAT  ARE 
MAKING  HISTORY 


An  important  department  in  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  a  weekly  magazine 
founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1728. 

It  will  give  the  story  of  important  current  events  the  world  over  in  a  condensed  form.  It  will  explain  and 
interpret ;  it  will  throw  light  on  many  puzzling  questions,  on  the  meaning  and  relations  of  events  that 
come  to  the  general  reader.  The  newspapers  ao  not  usually  tell  the  beginnings  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  troubles — there  are  usually  "missing  links  ”  in  their  story.  These  lapses  the  Post  will  fill  out. 

jt  jt  j*  j*  jt  jt 


"SPIRITED  A  strong  editorial  page. 

REMARKS  **  There  are  not  many  of  them 
in  the  country — clever,  vigor¬ 
ous,  striking  editorials  from  an  individual  point 
of  view.  The  best  writers  have  been  secured 
to  write  regularly  for  the  Post  editorial  page, 
which  will  be  made  one  of  its  strongest  features. 
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SHORT  STORIES 
AND  SKETCHES 


Nearly  one-half  of  each 
issue  of  the  Post  will  be 
given  to  fiction.  The 
stories  will  be  selected  wholly  for  their  interest, 
variety  and  literary  value,  and  not  because  of 
the  name  or  fame  of  the  author.  Every  story 
will  be  fully  illustrated  by  the  Post's  artists. 


J*  J*  J* 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  as  it  is  To-day 

A  good  magazine  is  a  good  newspaper  in  a  dress  suit.  It  should  have  all  the  brightness,  interest, 
enterprise  and  variety  of  the  newspaper,  with  the  dignity,  refinement  and  poise  of  the  magazine. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post ,  the  oldest  periodical  in  America,  is  a  high-grade  illustrated  weekly 
magazine,  equal  in  tone  and  character  to  the  best  of  the  monthlies. 
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IT  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON 
TRIAL,  FROM  NOW  TO  JANUARY  i,  1899, 

ON  RECEIPT  OF  ONLY  TEN  CENTS 
(The  Regular  Subscription  Price  is  per  Year) 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 
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was  on  the  table  when  we  arrived.  A 
large  piece  of  salt  side  pork  had  been 
parboiled  until  tender,  the  skin  then 
gashed  and  seasoned,  and  baked  to  a 
crisp  in  the  oven  ;  creamed  asparagus, 
potatoes,  delicious  bread  and  butter,  and 
a  big,  big,  dish  of  strawberri  es  and  cream 
completed  what  I  then  thought  the  best 
of  dinners.  It  must  be  owned  that  in 
only  one  of  the  three  indifferent  dinners 
described  was  the  family  provider  at 
fault,  while  in  two  cases  the  blame  rested 
upon  the  housekeeper  or  cook. 

MARY  MANN. 


MAKING  SAUERKRAUT. 

Can  you  inform  me  how  to  make  sauerkraut  in 
a  small  way  for  a  family.  F.  n. 

Ludlow,  Vt. 

Ans. — A  clean,  sweet  vinegar  cask  or 
barrel  will  be  a  suitable  receptacle. 
Select  perfectly  hard,  firm  heads  of  cab¬ 
bage,  trimming  off  the  outside  leaves. 
The  heads  must  be  sliced  or  rather  shaved 
as  fine  as  possible.  There  is  an  appli¬ 
ance  made  for  this  purpose,  which  may 
be  used  more  conveniently  than  an  or¬ 
dinary  knife.  Place  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cask,  a  layer  of  common  salt,  then  a 
layer  of  cabbage,  two  to  three  inches 
thick  ;  over  this  sprinkle  another  layer 
of  salt,  sufficient  to  cover  the  cabbage, 
and  continue  in  this  way  until  the  cask 
is  full,  or  the  desired  quantity  of  cab¬ 
bage  is  used  ;  the  last  layer  should  be  of 
salt.  Over  this,  lay  a  clean  cloth,  tucked 
in  well  at  the  sides,  and  place  on  the 
cloth,  the  head  of  the  cask,  with  a  heavy 
weight  on  top  of  it.  Both  barrel-head 
and  weight  must  be  perfectly  clean. 
Leave  the  sauerkraut  for  about  two 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  cab¬ 
bage  will  be  sunken  down  below  the 
brine  ;  remove  any  scum  from  the  top  of 
the  brine,  rinse  the  cloth,  barrel-head 
and  weight  in  clean  water,  and  replace 
them  as  before.  In  a  short  time  after 
this,  the  cabbage  will  be  ready  for  use. 
Whenever  any  scum  appears  on  the  top 
of  the  brine,  it  should  always  be  care¬ 
fully  skimmed  off,  and  the  cloth,  weight 
and  cover  must  be  washed  before  putting 
back  whenever  they  are  removed.  It  is 
when  these  precautions  are  neglected 
that  sauerkraut  becomes  the  ill-smelling, 
unwholesome  article,  many  people  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be. 


On  the  Wing. 

IMPROVING  THE  BOY  CROP. 

A  FARM  FOR  RAISING  GOOD  CITIZENS. 

T EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

A  Newspaper  Story. — A  recent  article 
in  a  New  York  newspaper,  detailed  the 
alleged  fact  that  Ex-President  Grover 
Cleveland  had  opened  a  farm  school  for 
boys,  near  Princeton,  N.  J.  It  was  as¬ 
serted  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  prepared 
to  take  in  needy  boys  of  all  classes,  car¬ 
ing  for  them,  educating  them,  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  into  good  citizens.  The  papers 
referred  to  Mr.  Cleveland’s  hard-working 
youth,  commending  the  kindliness  which 
considered  the  struggles  of  other  un¬ 
friended  boys,  and  incidentally  described 
the  equipments  of  the  farm,  including,  I 
believe,  a  mahogany  incubator  with 
nickel  trimmings,  for  the  cultivation  of 
gilt-edged  chicks.  It  was,  from  the  news¬ 
paper  standpoint,  a  very  good  story,  only, 
unfortunately,  the  writer  of  it  drew 
chiefly  upon  his  imagination  for  his 
facts.  A  good  many  of  the  daily  papers 
bring  to  mind  the  observation  credited 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  it  is  better  to 
know  less,  than  to  know  a  great  many 
things  that  are  not  so. 

What  the  Farm  Is. — A  trip  to  Prince¬ 
ton  disclosed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
does  own  a  farm,  and  that  boys  are  to 
be  cared  for  upon  this  farm.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  newspaper  story  ;  the 
remainder  is,  in  the  language  of  News¬ 
paper  Row,  a  fake.  The  farm  is  about 
four  miles  out  of  Princeton,  in  a  rolling 
country,  where  red  shale  and  sand  sug¬ 
gest  no  very  great  fertility,  at  first  sight. 
The  land  varies  a  great  deal,  however, 


and  the  rocky  ledges  and  sidehills  are 
varied  by  fertile  strips.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  old  apple  and  peach  orchards  through 
this  section  ;  the  past  season  was,  how¬ 
ever,  discouraging  for  the  peach  grow¬ 
ers,  a  severe  late  frost  injuring  the  crop 
seriously.  The  Cleveland  farm,  compris¬ 
ing  about  100  acres,  formerly  belonged  to 
a  hard-working  farmer  who,  crowded  out 
by  a  long  struggle  with  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  finally  gave  up  his  old  home. 
There  is  a  comfortable  house  upon  it,  and 
the  usual  red  barn  and  outbuildings. 
There  was  a  suggestion  of  cheerful  family 
life  about  the  whole  place,  even  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  baby  tucked  snugly 
into  a  rocking-chair  in  the  room  I  first 
entered  ;  there  was  no  suggestion  of  a 
public  institution. 

A  Mistaken  Impression. — A  hum  of 
boyish  voices  in  an  adjoining  room 
ceased  abruptly,  and  I  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  John  Henry  Vroom,  director  and 
superintendent  of  the  home.  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  newspaper  stories  which  had 
aroused  our  curiosity,  and  he  informed 
me,  very  simply,  that  these  accounts  are 
mainly  fictitious.  The  farm  belongs  to 
Mr.  Cleveland,  and  he  has  given  its  use, 
upon  easy  terms,  for  several  years,  until 
it  is  paid  for,  but  he  is  in  no  way  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  enterprise,  and  its  in¬ 
ception  is  not  in  any  way  due  to  him. 
The  impression,  fostered  by  these  news¬ 
paper  accounts,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
the  financial  backer  of  the  farm,  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  since  it  tends  to  prevent 
others  from  extending  their  support,  and 
thus  diverts  attention  from  a  worthy  and 
beneficent  work. 

The  Power  of  Advertising. — The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  looking 
around  for  boys  in  need  of  aid  drew  like  a 
want  advertisement  in  a  morning  paper. 
Boys  began  to  flock  into  Princeton  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  They  came 
in  shoals  and  droves  and  regiments — 
orphans  and  half-orphans  and  worse 
than  orphans.  They  descended  upon  the 
farm  like  locusts,  to  the  great  embar¬ 
rassment  of  Mr.  Yroom,  who  was  busy 
getting  his  place  into  working  order, 
and  who  had  no  intention  of  receiving 
any  boys  until  his  arrangements  were 
further  advanced.  He  did  what  he  could 
for  these  visitors,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  care  for  them  all,  and  most  of  them 
were  reluctantly  sent  away.  They  vis¬ 
ited  Mr.  Cleveland,  too,  and  must  have 
been  a  serious  embarrassment  to  that 
worthy,  bringing  back  recollections  of 
the  office-seekers  who  used  to  waylay 
him  around  the  White  House.  Mr.  Vroom 
has  received  hundreds  of  letters  on  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  is  reported 
to  have  received  bushels  of  mail  matter 
of  all  descriptions.  It  is  not  surpris'ng 
that  all  the  persons  concerned  feel  in¬ 
dignant  when  they  think  of  the  utterly 
unscrupulous  manner  in  which  manufac¬ 
tured  news  is  distributed  by  some  of  our 
daily  papers. 

Wiiat  the  Idea  Really  Is. — The  real 
idea  of  this  place  is  not  a  farm  school, 
so  much  as  a  farm  home,  where  boys 
may  receive  a  plain  English  education, 
in  wholesome  surroundings,  with  train¬ 
ing  which  will  fit  them  to  be  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  independent.  It  is  intended 
for  boys  who  have  energy  and  ambition, 
but  whose  opportunities  are  restricted 
by  poverty  or  misfortune.  The  credit 
for  this  idea  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Vroom. 
Circumstances  compelled  him  to  work 
for  a  living  at  an  age  when  most  boys 
are  still  at  school,  and  the  longing  for 
an  education  which  then  seemed  unat¬ 
tainable,  gave  him  an  abiding  fellowship 
with  friendless  but  ambitious  boys, 
whose  poverty  seems  to  prevent  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  better  things.  Later,  oppor¬ 
tunities  came  to  Mr.  Vroom,  and  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  theological  course  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  but  his  old  ambition  was 
too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  he  decided 
to  devote  himself  to  his  long-cherished 
plan. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — A&v. 


The  Boys  and  their  Future. — The  idea 
is  to  select  bright  boys,  preferably 
orphans  or  half-orphans,  who  have  no 
opportunities  for  improving  their  condi¬ 
tion  ;  to  give  them  a  plain  but  comfort¬ 
able  home,  and  a  plain  English  educa¬ 
tion.  They  are  to  work  upon  the  farm, 
just  as  a  farmer’s  boy  works  in  his  own 
home,  and  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
become  self-supporting.  Each  boy  will 
be  given  some  responsibility,  as  a  stated 
amount  of  ground,  or  some  fowls  or 
animals.  The  aim  is  to  give  each  boy 
the  feeling  of  self-support.  It  is  not 
expected  that  every  one  of  these  boys 
will  become  a  farmer  ;  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  find  opportunities  in  any  trade 
or  business  for  which  they  have  capa¬ 
bility.  Mr.  Vroom  is  to  be  their  tutor, 
and  there  is  to  be  a  practical  farm  super¬ 
intendent.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
there  were  four  boys  on  the  farm,  who 
had  come  there  to  find  a  home,  and  who 
were  so  friendless  that  Mr.  Vroom  could 
not  turn  them  away,  especially  as  they 
seemed  just  the  class  of  boys  he  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  benefit.  These  boys,  who  were 
joyously  “washing  up”  for  dinner  out 
by  the  pump,  informed  the  man  who 
drove  me  to  the  farm  that  it  is  “a 
bully  place  ”,  and  that  they  want  to 
stay  there. 

The  Home  Idea. — It  has  always  been 
Mr.  Vroom’s  idea  that  home  life  upon  a 
farm  gives  a  boy  the  best  possible 
chance,  mentally,  morally  and  physi¬ 
cally,  and  for  these  reasons  he  does  not 
wish  to  herd  boys  together,  as  in  an 
ordinary  institution.  They  are  to  be 
arranged  in  families,  only  8  to  12  under 
one  roof,  each  of  these  families  to  be 
under  the  charge  of  a  husband  and  wife, 
who  will  hold  parental  authority. 
Poultry-keeping  is  to  be  developed 
gradually  as  a  leading  industry.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  work  cannot  be  hur¬ 
ried,  and  that  Mr.  Vroom  needs  time  to 
develop  his  plans  ;  but  the  premature 
newspaper  stories  have  been  of  great 
disadvantage,  in  calling  attention  to  the 
enterprise  while  it  was  being  brought 
into  working  order. 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  aid 
of  friendless  children,  will  sympathize 
with  the  single  -  hearted  benevolence 
which  has  made  Mr.  Vroom  a  worker  in 
this  field.  Further  assistance  is  required, 
for  the  work  will  be  costly,  until  the 
farm  becomes,  at  least  in  part,  self-sup¬ 
porting.  The  future  of  this  farm  is 
likely  to  be  a  very  interesting  one. 

E.  T.  R. 


B.&B. 


less  money  to  pay  here 

for  choice  Dry  Goods — that’s  what’s 
bringing  us  increased  mail  orders  fi*om 
all  over  the  United  States.  Another 
reason  why  people  find  it  pays  to  buy 
here  is  the  large  assortments — all  that’s 
newest  and  choice.  15,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  devoted  to  retail  Silk  and 
Dress  Goods  departments  alone. 

Send  for  samples  and  let  goods  and 
prices  show  how  you  can  save  here. 
You’ll  be  agreeably  surprised. 

40-inch  all-wool  Dress  Goods  Mixtures, 
25c.  yard — see  if  you  can  find  their 
equal  under  40c. — 12  different  styles. 

Most  extensive  lines  new  Dress  Goods 
50c.,  65c.,  85c.  yard — styles  and  val¬ 
ues  that  will  show  saving. 

Other  fine  Dress  Goods  —  novelties, 
plain  colors  and  black — 50c.,  75c.,  SI 
to  $4. 

Handsome  Silks — shirt  waist  styles — 
50c.,  65c.  500  pieces  rich,  high-toned 
Novelty  Silks  75c.,  Si. 

Samples  cost  you  nothing. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Euameiiite 

is  so  very  clean  and  DUST¬ 
LESS,  which  is  such  a  com¬ 
fort  to  good  housekeepers. 
The  old-fashioned  brands  of 
Stove  Polish  do  the  work 
in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
Enameline  is  the  Modern 
Stove  Polish,  and  that  is  the 
difference.  Put  up  in  paste, 
cake  or  liquid  form.  Sold 
in  every  civilized  country 
on  earth. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  C0.,  New  York 


SAVE^YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipo)  RADIATOR 
With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
where  we  have  no  active  agent  we 
will  sell  at  wholesale  price.  W rite  at 
-nee. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  COMPANY, 
27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 


WOOD  OVAL  AIR-TIGHT  HEATING  STOVE 

Spun  BrassUrn.  for  burning  wood,  corn  cobs,  roots, 
Hchlps,shavings,etc.  The  most  per- 
^  feet  stove  of  its  class,  absolutely 
aair-tight;  Are  can  be  retained  for 
many  hours.  Every  farmer  has 
•^.enough  fuel  going  to  waste  to  sup- 
qply  one  or  more  of  these  stoves 
•an  entire  season.  Rods  protected, 
•  they  cannot  burn  out;  joints  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  avoid  creosote 
S.deposits.  Stove  very  handsomely 
^nickeled — suited  for  use  in  sitting 
grooms,  parlors  and  libraries.  Ask 
£.your  nearest  dealer  for  this  stove. 
If  he  does  not  have  it,  write  us 
for  circulars. 

The  March-Brownback  Stove  Co.,Pottstown,Pa. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


75,000  in  use. 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerrlfT*  Perfect 
Washing  Machine  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price;  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Agent. 
Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory  .terms  and  prices  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO,  ltox  14  Portlund,  Mich. 


Hlghj 

Arm 


SAVED 


in  buyingdirect  from  factory.  B«> 
days  free  trial.  No  agents  large 
prolits  to  pay. No  money  in  advance 

$65  Kenwood  Marblne  for . $22.50 

No  better  Machine  at  any  price. 

$60  Arlington  Machine  for . $19.50 

Other  Machine.  $8.00,  $11.50  and  $15,00 
all  attachments  free,  over  100.000  in 
.use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  free 
t  Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 

_ _  CASH  r  - - 

1114  West  VanBuren  St., 


'ft  uo  wnmiiwiitmo  ti  tJXJ 

•y  for  special  freight  offer. 

BUYERS'  UNION, 

B-343  Chicago,  Ills. 


QiMBAm  IMPROVED  KNITTER 


WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything  required 
in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory  yarns. 
Knits  seamless  hosiery  equal 
hand  knitting.  CHEAP, 
PRACTICAL,  SIMPLE.  A 
child  can  operate  it.  Excels 
all  competitors  and  imitators. 

Only  machine  made  with 
R1R BING  ATTACHMENT. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Par¬ 
ticulars  and  sample  work 
(plain  and  ribbed)  free.  A 
machine  FREE  to  working  agents.  Address, 


J.  E.  GEARHART,  Box  AS?,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


MACKINTOSHES. 

Men’s  all  wool  Tricot,  $5.00 
Ladies’  cashmere  two-cape,  $4.00 

These  waterproof  garments  would  cost  you  $10.00 
each  in  any  retail  store.  Send  money  order  for 
sample,  stating  bust  measure  and  length.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address, 

M.  F.  REESE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List. 
No  money  required. 

BLUINE  CO.  Box  353,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR  “The  Granger.” 

Strong — Durable.  Can  be  applied  to  any  stove  or  range. 
Cheapest  In  the  market — S3,  85  and  88. 

Send  for  free  circular. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  257  S.  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  wheat  market  opened  dull  early  in  the 
week  caused  by  heavy  receipts  in  the  Northwest, 
and  the  holding  off  from  the  market  of  export 
buyers.  The  latter  expect  lower  prices  and  are, 
also,  hampered  by  high  ocean  freight  rates.  In 
the  middle  of  the  week,  the  market  improved 
somewhat,  but  later  in  the  week  again  declined 
and  is  very  dull.  There  has  been  very  little 
change  in  price,  but  all  grains  have  been  dull,  in 
sympathy  with  wheat,  with  the  tendency  if  any¬ 
thing  toward  lower  prices.  Clover  seed  seems  to 
be  doing  better,  the  demand  is  good  and  receipts 
moderate.  A  good  many  beans  of  the  new  crop 
are  being  received,  but  the  market  shows  little 
change.  Chicago  quotes  No.  2 Spring  wheat,  62c. ; 
No.  3  Spring  wheat,  59  to  6114c.;  No.  2  red  wheat, 
62*4  to  64%c. ;  No.  2  corn,  29*4c.;  No.  2  oats,  22  to 
22*4e. ;  No.  2  white  oats,  25 \i  to  2514c. ;  No.  3  white 
oats,  23)4  to  24c. ;  No.  2  rye,  46c.;  No.  2  barley,  34 
to  44c. 

The  butter  market  has  been  a  little  lower  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  on  some  grades,  although  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  the  feeling  is  a  little  stronger  on 
high-grade  creamery.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  there  is  not  a  very  large  stock  on  hand,  and 
if  so,  this  would  be  favorable  to  a  good  trade  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  week.  Receipts  of  State  dairy 
are  reported  to  be  very  small,  and  the  quality 
very  irregular.  There  is  considerable  trade  in 
cheese,  although  some  marks  are  showing  up  in 
very  poor  condition.  The  weather  this  week  has 
been  about  the  worst  ever  known  at- this  time  of 
the  year  for  handling  butter,  as  well  as  for  other 
perishable  produce.  It  has  been  hot,  muggy, 
with  a  little  drizzling  rain,  and  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  produce  have  spoiled  completely.  Balti¬ 
more  reports  cheese  active  at  9%  to  10*4c.  In 
Boston,  butter  is  firm  at  21>4c.  for  northern,  20*4e. 
for  western,  15  to  16c.  for  imitation,  cheese  at  9 
to  9)4c.  In  Chicago,  creamery  butter  is  13  to  17c. ; 
dairy,  12*4  to  17c.,  and  cheese  7*4  to  9c.  In  Phila- 
delj)hia,  butter  is  steady  at  20*/4c.  for  fancy  west¬ 
ern  creamery,  and  21c.  for  prints. 

The  fruit  market  is  in  the  dumps,  and  there  is 
where  large  quantities  of  the  fruits  received  this 
week  will  fetch  up.  Anything  that  is  a  little 
overripe  has  gone  all  to  pieces,  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  will  be  a  total  loss;  still,  for  fancy  fruits 
in  good  condition,  there  is  a  good  demand,  and 
prices  are  good.  There  is  little  call  for  cranber¬ 
ries  yet,  and  they  continue  dull.  Peaches  are 
becoming  scarcer,  but  there  are  so  many  poor 
ones  that  the  market  is  very  irregular.  There 
is  little  doing  in  dried  fruits. 

The  poultry  market  is  lower  all  ’round.  There 
is  an  accumulation  of  live  poultry,  a  light  trade, 
and  the  market  weak.  The  weather  has  turned 
cooler  at  the  end  of  the  week,  which  is  a,  little 
more  favorable  for  dressed  poultry,  but  there  is 
a  large  accumulation,  and  much  of  it  out  of  con¬ 
dition.  Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  in  light  supply  and 
meet  a  good  demand.  Of  others,  there  is  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply,  and.the  market  shows  little  change. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  October  8,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1898,' choice,  per  bushel. 1  65  @  — 

Marrow,  1897,  choice .  1  55  @1  60 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  50 

Medium,  1897,  choice . 1  20  @1  22)4 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  15 

Pea.  1898,  choice . 1  22)4®1  25 

Pea,  1897,  choice . 1  17)4@i  20 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  00  oil  10 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  80  @1  85 

Bed  Kidney,  1897,  choice . 1  75  @  — 

Bed  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  50  @1  70 

White  Kidney,  1897,  choice .  140  @  — 

Yellow  Eye,  1897,  choice . 1  40  @  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  65  @1  70 

Lima,  California . 2  32)4@2  35 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  85  @  87)4 

1897,  bags .  80  @  82)4 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  95  @  — 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  90  @  92)4 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  20*4®  — 

Western,  firsts .  19  @  20 

Western,  seconds .  17  @  18 

Western,  thirds .  16  @  16 

State,  extras .  20  @  — 

State,  firsts .  18  @  19 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  17)4 

Western,  June  extras .  19)4@  — 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  17  @  19 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest .  18  @  18)4 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  16  ®  17 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  17)4@  18 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  16  @  17 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  15*4 

Western  imitation  creamery,  finest .  16  ®  17 

Firsts .  14  @  15 

Seconds . .  13  @  13)4 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  ®  14)4 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  ®  14 

Current  make,  finest .  13)4@  1* 

Seconds .  12)%®  13 

1'hirds . 11)4®  12 


CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  896@  8*4 


Colored,  large,  choice .  8)4@  894 

White,  large,  choice .  8*4®  894 

Large,  good  to  prime .  8  @  8)g 

Large,  common  to  fair .  7  @  794 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  9  @  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  9  @  — 

Small,  good  to  prime .  8*4@  894 

Small,  common  to  fair  . .  7  @  8 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  6)4®  7 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6)4®  6)4 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  5)4®  594 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4)4®  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  ®  3)4 

Full  skims .  1}4®  2*4 


EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid.  20  @  21 


Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  aoz .  18  ®  18)4 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best .  18  @  18)4 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count .  13  @  14 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off. ..  17  @  17)4 

Fair  to  good .  16)4@  17 

W’n&  S’west’n,  defective, per 30-dozcase.3  00  @4  20 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  40  @3  60 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case .  2  25  ®2  85 

Refrigerator,  case  count .  13  @  15 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  f'y  Vermont  table  sorts,  p.  d.-h.  bbl.3  00® 4  00 


Detroit  Red,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Baldwin,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Blush,  h.-p„  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

York  Pippin,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  50®2  60 

King,  per  bbl . 2  00®2  75 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Windfalls,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  00®1  25 

Windfalls,  per  open  bbl .  76@1  25 

Crab,  large,  per  bbl . 2  60@5  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  75 

Bose,  per  Dbl . 2  00® 4  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl .  . 1  60®2  25 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 1  60@4  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 1  50®2  50 

Sheldon,  per  bbl  ...  . 1  50®2  50 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Peaches,  Western,  per  bushel  basket .  25®1  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  per  crate . 1  00®  1  75 

Jersey,  per  basket .  50@1  25 

Up-river,  per  two-basket  carrier . 1  00®1  50 

Plums,  State,  Damson,  per  8-lb  basket .  30@  40 

Middleburgh,  per  8-lb  basket .  25®  30 

Prunes,  State,  oer  8-lb  basket  .  30®  40 

Grapes,  up-river,  black,  per  gift  carrier .  35®  40 

Up-river,  Deianaie,  per  carrier .  50@1  00 

Up-river,  Niagara,  per  carrier .  40@  CO 

West’n  N.  Y.  Delaware,  per  basket .  9®  12 

West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  basket .  7®  10 

West’n  N.  Y.  black,  per  basket  .  4®  6 

Bulk  stock,  white,  in  trays,  per  lb .  9i@  1)4 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1@  1 M 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 3  00®5  00 

Per  crate  . 1  00®  1  66 


GAME. 

Partridges,  prime  to  choioe,  per  pair....!  00  @1  25 


Grouse,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair .  50  @  75 

Woodcock,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair.  ..100  @125 

English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  aoz.l  50  @2  00 

Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  1  75  @2  00 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  ...  1  00  @1  60 

Venison,  saddles,  frozen,  choice,  per  lb.  16  @  17 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  50 

Red  beads,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  50 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @  26 

GRAIN 

Wheat .  67  @  76 

Corn .  30  @  36 

Buckwheat .  40  @  43 

Oats .  28  @  34 

Rye .  49  @  54 

Barley  malting .  45  ®  55 

Feeding .  33  @  36 

HONEY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6)4®  7)4 

Southern,  new.  In  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  56 


MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


ONLY  IO  CENTS. 


We  are  determined  that  tlie  farmers  of  this  country  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  To  this 
end  we  will  send  it  every  week  for  the  rest  of  this  year  to  new 
subscribers  who  send  10  cents  during  the  month  of  October. 
Naturally,  every  one  will  wonder  how  we  can  do  this.  Fig¬ 
ured  up  in  immediate  dollars  and  cents,  we  can  not  do  it  without 
losing  money  ;  but  we  are  willing  to  spend  some  money  to  let 
the  farmers  of  the  country  know  just  what  kind  of  a  paper 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is.  We  have  never  made  an  investment  of  the 
kind  that  has  not  turned  out  right  in  the  end.  The  paper  is 
really  so  cheap  at  $1  a  year,  that  most  progressive  farmers 
want  it  after  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  its 
real  value  to  them.  We  get  a  large  percentage  of  permanent 
subscribers  from  those  who  take  short-time  trial  subscriptions 
first. 

We  want  every  old  subscriber  now  to  tell  at  least  one 
neighbor  of  this  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  paper, 
and  send  in  his  name  and  his  dime.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
allow  any  commission  on  subscriptions  for  nearly  three  months 
at  10  cents  each.  But  we  are  going  to  make  it  an  object  just 
the  same  for  agents  and  club-raisers  to  get  up  clubs  for  us 
this  month.  We  will  keep  a  careful  account  of  all  names  sent 
in  by  agents  from  October  8  to  November  1,  and  will  award 
prizes  on  November  1  as  follows  : 

Largest  Club,  ------  $25 

Second  Largest  Club,  -  -  -  -  I  5 


Yeals,  prime,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Grasseis,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Medium,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  ....  7  @  10 


NUT8. 


Third  Largest  Club, 

Fourth  Largest  Club, 

Fifth  Largest  Club, 

Sixth  Largest  Club,  - 

Next  Five  Largest  Clubs,  $2  each 


I  O 
7 
5 
3 
I  O 


Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  49f@  — 


Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  4®  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4  @  4 M 

Shelled.  No.  2  Spanish .  2)4@  29* 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  394@  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2)4®  — 

Chestnuts,  Southern,  per  bush,  of  60  lbs.  1  50  @  2  50 
Northern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs . 2  50  @  3  00 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Here  are  11  prizes.  There  is  only  about  two  weeks’ 
time  to  work.  You  can  certainly  get  a  subscription  from 
every  farmer  that  you  meet,  and  it  wTill  not  take  much  time  to 
get  up  a  club  of  40  or  50,  or  even  of  100  names. 


Turkeys.  Spring,  dry-pickeked,  large  — 

Scalded,  large,  per  lb . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Old  Western,  per  lb .  . 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  broilers,  per  lb... 
Phila.,  prime  straight  lots,  per  lb.... 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Western,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb.. 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  scalded  or  dry-picked,  fair. 
Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. .. 

Western,  prime,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb . 

Long  Island,  Spring,  per  lb . 

Western,  Spring,  fair  to  good,  per  lb. 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb . . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 

Mixed,  per  doz . 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n, per  lb 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair . 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 


POTATOES. 


State,  per  180  lbs . 

Long  island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl. 
Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs.... 

Giants,  per  bbl . .  . 

Jersey  sweets,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Red  sweets  and  yams,  per  bbl . 


11  @  12 
10  @  11 

7  @  9 

9  @  11 

15  @  — 
13  @  14 
9  @  11 
9  @  9)4 

8) 4®  — 

7)4®  8 

9) *@  — 

9  @  — 

8  @  8)4 

5)4®  6 


13)4®  14 

13)4®  14 

6 

@  9 

12 

@  13 

2  25 

@2  50 

1  75 

@2  00 

1  25 

@1  50 

9 

@  — 

8 

@  — 

7 

@  8 

5 

@  — 

9 

@  10 

40 

@  60 

75 

@1  25 

16 

@  25 

12®  1  37 

1  37@1  62 
1  00@1  25 
75®  1  12 
1  00@1  75 
75@1  00 
,  75®  — 


SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  50@7  76 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  60@3  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches .  75  @1  00 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Corn,  Jersey  and  L.  I..  per  100 .  60  @1  00 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  100 . 1  50  @3  50 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @2  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75  @125 

Per  bushel  box .  50  @  75 

Lettuce,  hothouse,  per  5  or  6-doz  case....  75  @1  25 

Lima  beans,  potato,  per  bag .  50  @  75 

Flat,  per  bag .  25  @  50 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  20  @  40 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50  @  — 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  60  @  76 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  65 

Yellcw,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  85 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  00  @1  50 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  1  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  Der  bag .  60  @1  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag....  1  50  @2  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  .  60  @1  25 

Western,  per  bbl .  76  @1  25 


NATIONAL  LAND  ROLLER. 

- : — — Dn y  For  information  about 

the  t'lc  best  Land  Roller, 
liorse-power.  Thresher, 
-  Clover-huller,  Fannlng- 
mill.  Feed-mill,  Rye 

. .  in  Thresher  and  Binder, 

aw-machine  (circular  and  drag).  Dog-power,  Steain- 
agltie.  Ensilage  and  fodder-cutter,  Round-silo, 
Address,  CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
J9tg"  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


In  December,  we  shall  be  offering  large  prizes  and  other 
liberal  inducements  for  getting  up  clubs,  and  the  renewals  of 
these  trials  will  come  easy,  and  help  you  to  come  in  for  some 
nice  prizes.  If  you  want  samples,  let  us  know,  and  we  will 
send  them  and  subscription  blanks. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


This  is  a  very  handsome  combination  pearl-handled  penholder  and  paper  cutter, 
with  plated  gold  pen.  It  is  a  very  handsome  thing,  and  would  make  a  suitable 


present  to  a  school  girl  or  friend.  Put  up  in  a  plush-lined  box.  We  will  send  this 
free  to  any  one  who  sends  us  one  new  subscription  with  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 


We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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Diary  of  the  Week. 

Fire  in  the  Midvale  Colliery,  Wilkeabarre,  Pa., 
results  in  the  death  of  four  men.  The  loss  of  life 
in  Wisconsin  forest  fires  is  yet  unknown,  but 
over  100  persons  are  said  to  be  missing:.  The  War 
Investigation  Commission  considered  reports  on 
the  condition  of  Camp  Wikoff,  Long  Island,  and 
Camp  Wheeler,  Ala.  While  it  is  said  that  the 
i  egulars  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  the  volunteers, 
owing  to  their  experienced  officers,  the  accounts 
of  ill-treatment  and  neglect  confirm  those  pre¬ 
viously  reported,  Saturday,  October  1. 

A  disastrous  storm  swept  over  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  being  heaviest  around  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.  It 
is  feared  that  many  lives  have  been  lost  upon  the 
sea  islands.  Aguinaldo  has  refused  a  civil  list 
appropriation  of  $75,000,  voted  him  by  the  Pliilifi- 
pine  National  Assembly.  The  Filipinos  refuse  to 
give  up  their  Spanish  prisoners,  but  are  showing 
more  friendliness  to  the  Americans.  Many  sick 
soldiers  are  aboard  the  transport  Obdam,  which 
will  briug  men  from  Porto  Rico  and  Santiago, 
and  differences  have  arisen  between  Surgeon- 
Major  Seaman  and  the  First  Quartermaster  as  to 
their  treatment.  Suitable  food  was  at  first  re¬ 
fused,  but  was  afterwards  obtained.  Trouble  is 
feared  at  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  in 
Minnesota.  New  cases  of  yellow  fever  reported 
in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  Sunday,  October  2. 

The  forest  fires  in  Colorado  and  Wisconsin  have 
been  checked  in  many  places  by  snow  and  rain. 
The  town  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  has  been  swept  by 
a  flood,  and  great  loss  in  lives  and  property  is  re¬ 
ported.  Thirty  blocks  in  the  city  were  under  six 
feet  of  water  for  12  hours,  and  3,000  people  are  in 
need  of  aid.  The  flood  was  caused  by  the  hurri¬ 
cane  and  tidal  wave  of  October  2.  The  rice  crop 
has  suffered  severely.  Senator  M.  S.  Quay,  of 
Pennsylvania,  his  son  Richard,  and  others,  have 
been  arrested,  and  are  held  under  bail  of  $5,000 
each,  upon  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  misusp 
the  funds  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Increasing  disorder  in  China  has  caused  our 
Government  to  dispatch  the  cruiser  Baltimore 
and  the  gunboat  Petrel  from  Manila  to  Chinese 
waters,  to  protect  American  interests.  The  War 
Investigation  Commission  is  studying  the  reports 
of  abuses  upon  the  transports.  War  Department 
officials  believe  that  the  continual  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  Congressmen  and  others,  to 
secure  the  mustering-out  of  volunteers,  will 
necessitate  a  reorganization  of  the  army,  Mon¬ 
day,  October  3. 

Further  disorder  is  reported  among  the  Cubans. 
Cuban  soldiers  refuse  to  work  themselves,  or  to 
permit  pacificos  to  work.  Our  forces  will  sup¬ 
port  the  civil  authorities.  A  snowstorm  set  in 
in  North  Dakota  which  seemed  likely  to  develop 
into  a  small  blizzard ;  much  of  the  wheat  is  not 
yet  thrashed,  and  loss  is  feared  bv  the  farmers. 
Scanty  information  is  obtained  from  the  flooded 
district  of  Georgia,  owing  to  prostration  of  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  systems.  It  is  said  that 
Campbell  Island,  populated  by  colored  truckers, 
is  entirely  swept  away;  estimates  of  the  number 
supposed  to  have  perished  there  vary  from  20  to 
50.  The  damage  at  Brunswick  is  put  at  $500,000. 
Fernandina  was  partially  flooded,  and  railroads 
are  blocked.  Cuban  tobacco  planters,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  are  alarmed  over  the  prospect 
of  the  new  American  tariff,  claiming  that  it  will 
be  a  deathblow  to  their  industry.  The  transport 
Obdam  was  obliged  to  return  to  Santiago  with 
the  bunkers  on  fire.  The  Peace  Commission,  in 
Paris,  devoted  a  day  to  a  conference  with  Gen. 
Merritt  on  the  Philippines.  Gen.  Wheeler,  testi¬ 
fying  before  the  War  Investigation  Commission, 
said  that  Gen.  Shafter  had  taken  every  care  to 
protect  his  men,  and  that  Camp  Wikoff  was  a 
model  of  excellence,  Tuesday,  October  4. 

The  Pillager  Indians  of  Bear  Lake,  Minn.,  who 
have  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  whites  for  some 
time,  refused  to  give  up  Indian  criminals,  and 
engaged  in  a  fierce  battle  with  100  soldiers  of  the 
Third  Infantry  under  Gen.  Bacon.  The  situation 
is  serious;  reenforcements  are  called  for,  and 
later  report,  not  officially  confirmed,  states  that 
Gen.  Bacon’s  command  has  been  ambushed  and 
massacred.  The  trouble  was  started  by  the  In¬ 
dians  engaging  in  an  illicit  whisky  business. 
News  received  by  boat  from  Fernandina  reports 
50  lives  lost  there  by  flood.  Much  of  the  stricken 
coast  is  still  inaccessible.  It  is  reported  that  the 
battleships  Iowa  and  Oregon  are  not  to  be  sent 
to  Manila  at  present,  as  they  may  be  needed  to 
take  part  in  a  demonstration  against  the  Span¬ 
ish  coast  if  the  Peace  Commission  does  not  make 
rapid  progress.  Gen.  Wheeler  finished  his  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  War  Investigation  Commission, 
and  part  of  Gen.  Boynton’s  testimony  was 
taken.  Each  maintained  that  published  criti- 
cisgis  were  unfounded,  Wednesday,  Octobers. 

Gen.  Bacon  and  his  troops  are  strongly  in¬ 
trenched  near  Bear  Lake.  Major  Wilkinson,  five 
soldiers,  and  two  Indian  police,  were  killed. 
Reenforcements  have  been  sent;  a  general  In¬ 
dian  outbreak  is  feared.  In  the  American  army 
at  Manila,  six  deaths  have  occurred  from  small¬ 
pox  and  eight  from  typhoid  fever.  Gen.  Fitzhugh 
Lee  testified  before  the  Investigation  Commis¬ 
sion;  he  had  no  complaints  to  make.  Col.  Ray, 
with  400  soldiers,  landed  at  Manzanillo,  taking 
possession  of  the  town.  The  Cuban  Junta  de¬ 
clares  that  starvation  is  rife  in  the  Island,  and 
that  the  need  of  relief  is  greater  than  heretofore, 
Thursday,  October  0. 

The  loss  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  Bradley 
Fertilizer  Company’s  works  at  Weymouth,  Mass., 
aggregates  about  $500,000.  Navigation  upon  the 
upper  Yukon  is  closed  ;  Commissioner  Ogilvie  is 
making  sweeping  moral  reforms  at  Dawson. 
Auglaize  County,  O.,  has  been  suffering  an  epi. 


demic  of  smallpox,  caused  by  the  carelessness  of 
local  physicians,  who  treated  the  disease  as 
chickenpox.  The  Peace  Commission  has  ad¬ 
journed  for  two  days.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Philippines  will  be  retained.  Strained  relations 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  terms  of  evacu- 
tion,  almost  precipitated  fighting  at  Manzanillo, 
between  the  Third  Immunes  and  the  Spanish 
troops.  Porto  Rico  is  to  be  evacuated  by  October 
18,  and  Cuba  by  December  1.  A  general  order  has 
been  issued  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army. 
Gen.  Bacon’s  command  is  safe,  and  the  Pillager 
Indians  are  said  to  be  under  control.  Gen. 
Greene,  who  was  in  command  at  Manila,  Major 
Hersey  of  the  Rough  Riders,  and  Col.  Lee,  who 
was  Chief  Quartermaster  at  Chickamauga,  tes¬ 
tified  before  the  Investigation  Commission.  Few 
complaints  were  made  by  these  officers,  Friday, 
October  7.  _ 

PEACH  NOTES  FROM  CONNECTICUT. 

While  the  peach  crop  in  this  State 
is  only  about  one-third  as  large  as  last 
year's,  we  occasionally  find  an  orchard 
bearing  full  crops  ;  such  a  one  is  that  of 
George  Ford  &  Sons,  at  North  Branford, 
10  miles  from  New  Haven.  It  is  situated 
on  the  top  of  Totoket  Mountain,  about 
200  feet  above  sea  level,  and  about  seven 
miles  distant  from  the  same.  In  the 
Spring  of  1892,  Mr.  Ford  decided  to  try 
a  small  orchard — against  the  advice  of 
his  estimable  wife,  which  was  a  risky 
thing,  as  the  world  goes — and  set  out 
200  trees  15  x  20  feet  apart,  covering  1J£ 
acre.  The  weeds  are  kept  under  by 
frequent  cultivation,  and  fertilizers  con¬ 
taining  bone  and  potash  are  applied  at 
the  rate  of  1  %  ton  each  year.  This  season, 
they  used  the  Rogers  &  Hubbard  fruit 
fertilizer. 

The  varieties  set  were  Oldmixon,  Mt. 
Rose,  Stump,  Early  Crawford  and  Late 
Crawford.  Last  year,  600  baskets  of 
fruit  were  sold,  averaging  $1  per  basket. 
This  year,  the  yield  will  be  about  the 
same,  while  the  price  will  average,  prob¬ 
ably,  25  cents  per  basket  better,  giving 
a  handsome  profit.  The  fruit  being 
honestly  packed,  has  won  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  ready  sale  is  found  in  New 
Haven.  From  18  trees  of  Mt.  Rose,  they 
gathered  90  baskets  of  fruit,  one  tree 
giving  six  baskets.  No  signs  of  disease 
have  shown  themselves,  and  the  Messrs. 
Ford  have  been  encouraged  to  set  more 
trees.  One  Early  Crawford  weighed 
nine  ounces,  and  measured  11  inches  in 
circumference. 

The  Churchill  Brothers,  Wethersfield, 
who  have  about  1,400  peach  trees,  do 
not  practice  thinning,  their  theory  being 
that  the  increase  in  size  does  not  more 
than  pay  for  the  expense  of  doing  the 
work  ;  their  crop  this  season  would  go 
to  prove  it,  the  trees  being  heavily  loaded 
with  fine  fruit  both  as  regards  size  and 
flavor.  The  selected  brought  them 
Si. 65  per  basket  at  wholesale.  Messrs. 
Churchill  say  that  trees  badly  broken 
last  year  will  have  recovered  by  next 
season,  and  that  the  fewer  bearing 
branches  give  better  fruit.  They  do  the 
sorting  themselves,  picking  ripe  fruit 
only,  selling  in  Hartford  and  New  Britain. 

Chester,  Conn.  c.  E.  L. 


Tub  Ohio  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting 
at  Euclid,  0.,  December  7,  8  and  9.  Pro¬ 
grammes  will  be  sent  to  all  members  in 
due  time;  others  will  receive  them  upon 
application  to  the  secretary.  Premiums 
will  be  offered  for  exhibits  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables.  All  are  invited 
to  attend.  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  secre¬ 
tary,  Waterville,  0. 

Some  Maryland  Notes. — The  Harle¬ 
quin  cabbage  bug,  after  destroying  the 
cabbage  crop  of  the  neighborhood,  is 
attacking  the  apples  on  the  trees,  also 
tomatoes  on  the  vines.  Both  crops  men¬ 
tioned  are  short  in  this  section.  I  have 
had  a  fair  crop  of  the  former,  my  neigh¬ 
bors  scarcely  any.  I  spray,  they  don’t. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  hang  on  my  trees 
late,  theirs  drop  early.  They  laughed  at 
my  pains  in  spraying  ;  they  come  to  me 
for  apples.  Bordeaux  Mixture  applied 
to  tomato  plants  several  times  during 
their  stay  in  the  seed-bed,  checked  the 
blight  with  me.  Another  application 
after  setting  in  the  field  would,  no  doubt, 
help  still  more.  Weather  keeps  dry. 
Late  cabbage  crop  totally  ruined  by  bug, 
fly,  and  worm;  only  the  skeletons  of 
leaves  and  stalks  remain.  Western  and 
northern  growers  of  this  crop,  keep  your 
weather  eye  open  against  the  invasion  of 
these  pests  ;  they  will  reach  you  in  time. 

Harmans,  Md.  k.  s.  c. 


Notes  from  North  Carolina. — I  am  a 
cotton  farmer,  and  along  with  many 
others,  cannot  see  what  the  excessive  low 
price  of  the  leading  product  of  our  sec¬ 
tion  is  to  result  in.  The  present  price, 
cents  per  pound,  is  much  lower  than 
we  can  produce  the  lint.  What  shall  be 
our  next  step,  should  we  discontinue  to 


FRAZER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


plant  cotton,  is  an  open  question.  Corn 
is  very  cheap,  wheat  has  declined,  and 
tobacco  doesn’t  grow  well  in  this  part  of 
our  State.  There  being  no  lime  in  our 
land.  Blue  grass,  Herds  grass,  Timothy, 
etc.,  do  not  thrive  much.  I  have  a  two- 
acre  plot  of  bottom  land,  which  has  been 
recently  drained  and  cultivated  with 
corn,  to  kill  the  native  grasses,  and  other¬ 
wise  prepare  it  for  Timothy  or  some 
other  grass.  w.  o.  a. 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  all  parts  of  the  country, 
farmers  are  facing  this  condition  of 
affairs.  Old  standard  crops  that  for¬ 
merly  paid  well,  now  barely  pay  the  cost 
of  production.  Other  sections  are  able 
to  produce  these  crops  cheaper  and  more 
easily.  Improved  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  have  put  these  new  sections  on  a 
par  with  the  old.  For  example,  Texas 
can  produce  cotton  at  a  price  that  will 
ruin  North  Carolina.  So  it  is  that  farm¬ 
ers  everywhere  are  hunting  new  crops. 


have  hardly  held 
more  rain  drops 
than  the  tears 
which  have  fallen 
from  women’s 
eyes.  There  is  a 
world  of  truth  in 
the  old  song 
which  said:  “Man 
must  work,  and 
woman  must 
weep.”  Women 
must  weep  not 
only  for  the  troub¬ 
les  and  ills  of 
those  they  love, 
but  because  of 
sthe  physical  ag¬ 
ony  and  suffering 
that  they  them- 
'  selves  endure  in 
silence. 

Nine-tenths  of 
the  pain  and  suf¬ 
fering  that  wo¬ 
men  undergo 
could  be  avoided 
by  a  little  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  a  resort  to  the  right  remedy. 
When  a  woman  feels  weak,  sick,  nervous, 
fretful  and  despondent,  and  suffers  from 
pains  in  the  back  and  sides,  and  burning 
and  dragging  down  sensations,  she  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  weakness  and  disease  of  the 
distinctly  feminine  organism.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  is  the  best  of  all 
medicines  for  ailing  women.  It  acts  di¬ 
rectly  and  only  on  the  delicate  and  import¬ 
ant  organs  that  make  maternity  possible. 
It  makes  them  strong  and  well.  It  allays 
inflammation,  heals  ulceration,  soothes 
pain,  and  tones  the  nerves.  It  does  away 
with  the  usual  discomforts  of  the  timorous 
period,  and  makes  baby’s  coming  easy  and 
almost  painless.  It  is  the  discovery  of  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  an  eminent  and  skillful  spe¬ 
cialist,  for  thirty  years  chief  consulting 
physician  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  No  honest 
dealer  will  urge  a  substitute  for  this  su¬ 
perior  medicine. 

“  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription,”  writes  Miss  Clara  Baird,  of 
Bridgeport,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  “I  cannot 
praise  it  too  highly  for  the  good  it  did  me.  If 
any  one  doubts  this  give  the 
address.” 


hem  my  name  and 


Send  for  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser.  Paper -bound,  21  one- 
cent  stamps;  cloth-bound,  ten  cents  more. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


We  are  the  largest  C4-pp| 
manufacturers  of-  ^  ICCl 


Truck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


DERRICK  OIL  CO., 

TITUSVILLE,  PA. 

ELITE  OIL. 

A  perfect  burning 
oil.  Shipped  on  trial, 
to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  00  gallon 
galvanized  iron  stor¬ 
age  tank  with  pump, 
cover  and  hasp  for 
lock.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  prices. 


TEN  WEEKS  EOK  TEN  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper.  The  Illust  rated  Weekly  Sentinel. 
Of  Denver,  Col.  (founded  1800),  will  be  sent  10  weeks 
on  trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  (i.  50c.;  12  for$l.  Special  offer 
solely  to  Introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  storiesof  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  It.  N.  Y.;  stamps  taken. 


Anyone  Interested 

in  agricultural  Pursuits  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  the 

AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST. 

Sample  copy  FltEE  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  name  ami  address 
plainly  written  on  postal  card  naming 
papor  in  which  you  saw  this  ad.  Address 

AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


FARM  MANAGER  WANTED.  Must  be  sober, 

TM  n  III  III  H II M  U  L n  industrious  and  honest;  Ger¬ 
man  preferred.  Address  W.  A.  Freed,  Homewood, Pa. 


ARKANSAS  FRUIT  FARM 


for  Sale.  4(H)  acres,  one- 
half  mile  from  station. 
Excellent  farm  for  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Prices  reasonable;  terms  accommodating. 

M.  8MI8CHNY,  1\  O.  Brentwood,  Ark. 


Farm  for  Sale  to  Close  an  Estate. 

In  Guilford,  Conn.,  a  farm  of  about  200  acres.  In¬ 
cluding  meadow,  pasture,  salt  meadow  and  80  acres 
of  woodland.  For  particulars  apply  to 

E.  H.  JENKINS,  Drawer  101,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Some  Bargain  Combinations. 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities. 

Price  alone. 


Poultry  Keeper . $0.50 

Inter-State  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  ruhal  New-Yorker .  1.00 


Total . . $3.00 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  it  and  The 
RukalNew-Yoiiker,  both  one  year,  for  $1.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

is  the  great  Republican  National  Weekly. 
We  send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  one  year,  for  $1.30. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  New  YORK. 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile74V>J 


.  .  .  .  ,  best  that  long  experience,  thor¬ 

ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  TlTo  drained  land  is 
the  earliest  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
giChimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tilo  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
^Cement. Plaster. Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwant.  Third  Ave. 


Y,  N.  Y., 


are  the  vekt 
thor- 


JADOO  FIBRE  *»■> 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  or  Flowers 

SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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m  AND  DAIRY. 


HORSE  BREEDING  IN  N.  Y.  STATE. 

Is  it  profitable  for  the  average  farmer 
to  raise  horses  for  the  New  York  market, 
and  what  breed  shall  he  raise  ?  This 
question  must  be  settled  by  the  market 
he  would  be  most  liable  to  find  for  his 
stock.  The  horse  that  brings  the  farmer 
a  ready  market  with  the  least  fitting  up 
and  extra  expense,  in  my  mind,  is  found 
in  the  Percheron  and  his  crosses.  The 
purebred  Percheron  finds  a  ready  market 
in  our  cities  for  heavy  work,  and  the 
crosses  make  a  general-purpose  horse  or  a 
horse  for  all  work.  I  would  not  encroach 
upon  the  interest  of  any  breed,  but  bring 
out  the  facts  as  they  may  appear.  The 
Percheron  is  very  hardy  and  rugged,  an 
easy  keeper,  long-lived,  generally  free 
from  blemish  and  of  the  best  disposition. 
The  crosses  on  Hambletonian  make  fine 
coach  stock  and  find  a  ready  market. 

Overproduction  of  horses  brought 
them  below  the  cost  of  production,  con¬ 
sequently  there  was  a  rfalling  off  in 
breeding.  Still,  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  a  marked  demand  for  horses  at 
an  advanced  price.  With  the  general 
prejudice  against  the  western  horse,  he 
comes  east  under  the  name  of  Canadian, 
or  any  other  name  whereby  he  may  find 
a  market.  The  western  horse  is  raised 
for  market  the  same  and  fed  the  same  as 
the  steer — all  the  corn  he  can  eat  from 
the  time  he  is  weaned  till  he  is  ready  for 
market — and  when  he  is  put  to  work  and 
fed  on  oats,  as  the  eastern  farmer  feeds, 
he  simply  can’t  stand  it.  His  feet  are 
not  as  good  as  those  of  the  eastern  horse, 
because  of  the  continuous  feed  of  corn, 
which  produces  fever  in  the  extremities. 

The  race  horse  or  the  trotter,  as  some¬ 
times  called,  is  a  horse  that  the  general 
farmer  should  not  attempt  to  raise.  He, 
as  a  rule,  has  no  means  to  develop  the 
trotter,  and  the  man  that  has  the  facili¬ 
ties  to  develop  him  gets  the  profits  which 
belong  to  the  farmer  or  the  man  that 
raised  him.  Horses  at  the  present  time 
are  25  per  cent  higher  in  the  New  York 
market  than  one  year  ago,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  upwards.  I  drove  125  miles  last 
season  through  the  country,  and  saw 
two  sucking  colts  on  my  journey,  while 
10  years  ago,  I  would  have  seen  100  on 
the  same  journey.  I  look  over  my  neigh¬ 
bors’  horses  and,  as  they  average,  find 
them  from  8  to  20  years  old  and  no  young 
horses  to  take  their  places.  Where  shall 
we  fill  their  places  when  they  are  gone  ? 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  h.  westcott. 


C0RN-AND-C0B  MEAL. 

Good  fob  Cattle. — Central  Kentucky 
cattle  feeders  and  farmers  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  husked  corn  ground, 
cob  and  all,  for  feeding  to  cattle  and 
milch  cows.  It  is  rather  largely  fed, 
and  proves  very  satisfactory.  The  work 
is  usually  done  on  crushers,  and  the  corn 
is  not  strictly  ground.  As  for  horses, 
it  is  not  considered  suitable,  though  I 
have  fed  it  some  with  no  bad  results, 
and  I  might  say,  with  satisfaction.  For 
hogs,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  value  over 
grain  of  the  same  value.  I  mean  that 
$100  worth  of  corn-and-cob  meal  is  worth 
more  as  a  feed  for  hogs  than  $100  worth 
of  shelled  or  ground  corn.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  former  should  be  made 
into  a  thick  slop  and  allowed  to  stand  12 
hours  ;  the  larger  pieces  of  cob  are  thus 
softened  and  more  easily  masticated  and 
digested.  The  trouble  is  usually  that 
the  crushers  are  not  rapid  enough  in 
their  work,  when  the  corn  and  cob  are 
not  crushed  fine  enough  for  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  hog  feeding.  Coarsely-ground 
corn  and  cob  will  do  for  cows  and  feed¬ 
ing  cattle,  but  calves  and  hogs  should 
have  it  ground  at  least  as  fine  as  rice.  I 
have  fed  crushed  corn  and  cob  to  all 
kinds  of  stock,  with  an  undoubted  sav¬ 


ing  of  money,  and  found  no  bad  effects 
resulting.  j.  m.  gabrett. 

Fort  Garrett,  Ky. 

It  Hurt  Hogs. — A  few  years  ago,  I  had 
six  shotes  that  would  dress  over  100 
pounds  each,  that  I  was  feeding  off  late. 
Running  out  of  meal,  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  I  concluded  to  feed  them  cob 
meal  as  I  did  the  cows.  Probably  a 
couple  of  weeks  after  I  began  it,  I  noticed 
that  one  or  two  of  them  did  not  eat  right, 
and  in  a  few  days,  one  died  and  one  or 
two  more  showed  signs  of  sickness.  Being 
cold  weather,  the  dead  hog  was  not 
buried,  but  laid  aside  for  a  post  mortem; 
but  before  that  operation  took  place, 
two  more  died,  which  hastened  the  ex¬ 
amination,  and  we  found  in  each  case 
that  the  small  intestines  were  red  and 
inflamed  almost  throughout.  In  each 
case,  the  stomachs  contained  a  quantity 
of  the  cob  and  the  chaff  of  the  corn,  but 
no  corn  or  meal.  The  remaining  three 
seemed,  by  this  time,  very  sick.  I  gave 
them  linseed  oil  in  liberal  doses,  and 
they  got  well.  Then  I  started  in  again 
to  feed  them  the  same  meal,  but  not  un¬ 
til  I  put  it  through  a  sieve  and  took  out 
all  the  cob  and  chaff.  They  thrived  on 
it  and  fattened.  There  seems  to  be  a 
husk  or  chaff  surrounding  the  grain  on 
the  cob,  that  is  very  thin,  hard,  and 
sharp,  and  this  husk  I  found  predomi¬ 
nated  in  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of 
the  ones  I  examined.  At  all  events,  no 
more  of  our  hogs  will  die  from  being  fed 
cob  meal.  f.  e.  l. 

Northbrook,  Pa. 

With  Oil  Meal. — I  believe  that  grind¬ 
ing  cob  and  husk  with  corn  in  this  section 
is  going  out  of  practice.  Many  farmers 
used  to  do  this,  but  they  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  cob  clogs  the  stomach 
and  prevents  proper  digestion,  and  many 
such  other  theories  are  entertained  by 
farmers,  so  that  they  are  discarding  the 
practice.  Yet  some  feeders  are  still  ad¬ 
vocating  it  largely,  where  they  feed 
heavily  on  oil  meal  in  connection.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  steers  in  the  feed  lot  get  more 
value  out  of  corn  and  cob  ground  together 
than  any  other  class  of  stock.  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  fed  much  to  hogs  or  horses. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  w.  l.  de  clow. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

An  English  dog,  a  white  terrier,  was  kept  in 
England  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money  for 
widows’  and  orphans’  fund.  He  was  in  tbe  habit 
of  running  after  coins  that  were  thrown  to  him. 
When  he  died,  6  pennies,  11  half-pence  and  sev¬ 
eral  stones,  were  found  in  his  stomach. 

A  Prolific  Ewe.— A.  M.  S.,  Morrisville,  N.  V., 
says:  “In  March,  one  of  my  ewes  dropped  four 
lambs.  She  raised  only  one;  the  others  died. 
Early  in  September,  she  had  two  more,  which  are 
both  doing  finely.  This  makes  six  lambs  in  as 
many  months,  and  it  strikes  me  as  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  occurrence.” 

The  English  Agricultural  Gazette  mentions  the 
case  of  a  valuable  young  horse  that  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  made  to  stand  still  while  at  the  black¬ 
smith  shop.  He  will  fight  with  all  lus  strength 
whenever  his  feet  are  touched.  They  even  go  so 
far  as  to  suggest  a  dose  of  1 14-ounce  of  laudanum 
in  a  pint  of  cold  water  to  keep  him  quiet  while 
being  shod. 

A  Pennsylvania  man,  while  walking  along  a 
country  road,  discovered  a  large  snake  that  had 
horns  three  inches  long.  On  examining  further, 
he  found  that  the  horns  came  from  either  side  of 
the  snake’s  mouth.  After  killing  the  reptile  and 
continuing  the  investigation,  he  found  that  the 
supposed  horns  were  the  hind  legs  of  a  big  frog, 
which  the  snake  was  trying  to  swallow. 

The  Indiana  Farmer  reports  a  case  where  a 
calf  was  so  shut  into  a  burning  barn  that  it 
could  not  be  rescued.  Finally  the  spectators 
were  surprised  to  see  the  calf  rush  out  through 
the  mass  of  flames,  the  stall  having  been  burned 
away  around  it.  Its  hair  was  singed  off  and 
its  skin  badly  blistered,  but  it  lived,  and  is  now 
in  good  condition  except  that  its  hair  has  been 
entirely  removed. 

It  takes  a  Yankee  to  tell  a  big  story,  and  then 
requires  an  Englishman  to  polish  it  off.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  paper  says  that  a  Yankee  has  invented  a 
patent  hen’s  nest,  which  has  a  spring  trap  in  the 
bottom.  The  hen  proceeds  to  lay  and  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  her  cackle  causes  the  trap  door  to  open 
so  that  that  the  egg  rolls  out  of  sight.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  says  this  is  particularly  valuable  for 
Minorcas,  and  this  is  what  he  says  the  hen  does: 
“  With  a  look  of  astonishment  on  her  face,  as 
though  she  said,  ‘I  could  swear  I  did  something,’ 
she  cackles  again  and  lays  another.  This  also 
disappears.  Once  more  she  looks,  gets  angry, 
and  lays  another.  In  this  way  you  get  six  times 


as  many  eggs  out  of  your  poultry.  Of  course,  it 
wears  the  hens  out  in  two  years  or  so,  but  you 
can  always  sell  them  for  Spring  chickens  to  the 
hoarding  houses.  Yes,  there  is  a  lot  in  science, 
no  doubt;  well  nigh  as  much,  indeed,  as  there  is 
in  American  ‘  cackle  ’ !” 


The  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  is  an  unpleasant 
accompaniment  ot  Asthma,  can  be  speedily  relieved 
with  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

The  Family  Pill — Jayne’s  Sanative. — Adv. 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That’s  the  secret  of  the  £>/ A.  Bias  Girth  Hors* 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias— that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can’t  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  othur  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn’t 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn't  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

i  Horse  Blankets  arc  made  in  all  ■tyle®— to  fit  any 
I  horse — to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  yonr  dealer  for 
'  5|\  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

W  M.  AYBE8  A  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


vL  AGENTS 

everywhere  to  sell  our  great  acci¬ 
dent  preventer  and  life  prenerver 

The  Automatic 
Grip  Neck  Yoke. 

Prevents  all  accidents  in  case  of  break¬ 
down  or  runaway.  Grips  the  tongue  in¬ 
stantly  and  holds  till  danger  is  past.  Is 
strong,  handsome,  dui-abie  and  will  last 
indefinitely.  Everybody  buys  It. 

Plain  unnickeled,  $1;  Nickeled  Loops  and 
Acorn  Heads.  *1.50;  Nickeled  Tips  and 
Centers,  *1.75;  Nickeled  Center  and  Tips  without  Yoke, 
*1.25;  Centers  without  Yoke.  65c.  Made  in  three  sizes,  to 
fit  pole  tipslM  to  \  Also  farm  wagon  size  to  grip  pole 
2%  to  3X  in  size.  Write  to-day  for  circulars  and  special 
CONFIDENTIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS.  Better  write  at  once. 
AUTOMATIC  GRIP  NECK  YOKE  CO. 

78  Iluri'.ing  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Batter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHIN’ECLIFF.  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Clearview  Stock  Farm. 

JERSEY  Bull  and  HeiferCalves,  all  ages. 
BERKSH1RES,  all  ages,  both  sexes,  for  SALK. 

J.  S.  CAMPBELL,  Butler,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


‘—8  cows;  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 

_ _  heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos.; 

1  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  J.  SNYDER.  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2:  Rye,  $1;  best 
in  the  world;  bags  free. 


FOR  SALE. 

WA-WA-NUND  REG.  SHROPSHIRES. 

Bargains  in  Canada-Bred  Rams;  also  good  yearlings, 
Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  SUPT..  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Sliropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pig.— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires,  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


LARGE 

ENGLISH 


BERKSHIRES. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSHART,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Marge  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
j Sows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
_  ’times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Before  Buy  ing  a  If  e  w  Harness 

Send  4c  In  stamps  to  pay  postage  on 
116-page  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Custom- 
Made  Oak  Leather  Harness, sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  Wholesale  prices. 

100  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

We  manufacture  our  own  work  and 
can  save  you  money. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  82  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Trade 

Hark 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un¬ 
ion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  , 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly  , 
cures  the  most  ohstinato  . 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price,  ‘ 
*2.00.  Valuable  information 
.J and  full  particulars  Fit  FE. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

.OVER  A  MILLION 

I  chickens  hatched  in  our  incubators 
I  last  season.  Our  148-page  illustrated 
1  catalogue  contains  description  and 
prices  of  the  most  perfect  egg 
7  Hatchers  and  Brooders  made. 
'  Mailed  on  receipt  of  6c.  in  stamps. 
. . ■  |-  Better  send  for  it  at  once.  r 

)£S  MOINES  INCUBATOR  C0„  Box  90,  Des  Moines,  la. 


’T  SWEAR 

that  you  willbuy  an  Incubator  and  then 


as  you 
did  last 

_ _ _ not  do  it. 

Nothing  like  starling  right. 
If  you  want  to  start  right 
ana  stay  right  buy  the 

Reliable  Incubator. 

Made  so  the  veriest  novice  can’t  fail 
with  it.  Light  the  lamp,  the  Reliable 
,jdoes  the  rest.  We  send  a  224  page 
book  for  10c  in  stamps  that  tells  all 
S^Se^about  it  and  the  Reliable  Poultry  Farm. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  181.  Quincy,  Ill. 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS 

quicker  than  others;  low  priced  enough  to  be  in  reach 
of  all.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CUAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  4  ► 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders 
— anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us 
send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for 
the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

+  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

BONE  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed  Flint,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone.  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Box  691,  YORK,  PA. 

DESTROY  MITES  ", 

with  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL  eample,  will  kill  nmilllon,  3-Oc.  poet  paid. 
Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  FKKE  with  every  order. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


chlorO-NAPTHOLEUM 


KNOCKED  IT  OUT 

Inthe  First  Round. 
Microbes  are  responsible  fc* 
lots  of  misery.  They  cause  the 

HOC  CHOLERA, 
CHICKEN  ROUP, 
SHEEP  SCAB  and 
FOOT  ROT. 

CbloroKaptboleum 

PUTS  MICROBES  TO  SLEEP 

to  they  will  never  wake  up.  Will  heal  sores  and  braise* 
quickly.  We  have  direct  branches  in  the  principal  cl  tie# 
of  the  U.  S.  from  whence  goods  are  shipped.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  gallon,  freight  prepaid,  $LBO, 
Agency  is  wortn  having.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

WEST  DISINFECTING  CO.,  212  E.  57th  St,  New  Yoti. 


LOTS  OF  ECCiS  me>wslots  °f  money. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

!  »  .are  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  the  poultry  business.  C  “  til  ne,  1  astu  ad  easy . 

Clover  Cutters,  Granite  Crystal  Grit  and  Swinging  Feed  I  rayii  make  the 


I  Screw  Worms 

and  Ticks  .  . 

Are  Instantly  Killed  when 

SLOAN’S  LINIMENT 

1  1  ;  ,4a 

is  used.  Also  kills  a  Spavin,  Curb  or  Splint. 

Cures  a  Cut,  Kick  or  Bruist,  and  Foot  Hot  in 

Sloan’s  Liniment  is  an  invaluable  remedy  for  man 
as  well  as  beast.  Taken  internally,  it  cures  Cramps 

Best  Antiseptic  Known. 

Every  bottle  iswarranted.  Sold  by  druggists  and  dealers 
generally.  Family  size, 25c.  Horse  size,  50c.  and  $1.00. 

Prepared  by  DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  Boston,  Mass, 

1898 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Heifers  for  Beef. — Unless  they  are 
barren  or  spayed,  they  are  not  so  good 
for  the  feeder,  for  they  do  not  feed  so 
well ;  but  when  they  are  barren  or 
spayed,  they  are  just  as  good  and  rather 
better.  Where  heifers  are  fed,  they 
seldom  are  held  long  enough  on  feed  to 
get  fat.  They,  at  times,  become  very 
restless,  and  often  get  in  calf,  which 
spoils  them  for  beef  if  allowed  to  remain 
any  length  of  time  before  being  slaugh¬ 
tered.  J.  G.  MYERS. 

Kalona,  Iowa. 

Heifers,  if  spayed,  are  fully  equal  to 
steers  as  feeders  or  for  beef  ;  but  if  not, 
the  chances  are  that  they  may  have  been 
bred,  which  is  very  often  the  case.  For 
instance,  a  feeder  goes  to  Chicago,  buys 
a  car-load  of  heifers  and  puts  them  in 
the  feed  yard  or  in  stalls,  feeds  six 
months  or  more  as  is  necessary  and  then 
finds  that  his  heifers  are  going  to  drop 
calves.  He  is  disappointed.  If  one  was 
certain  they  were  not  bred,  and  if  kept 
by  themselves,  they  would,  I  think, 
fatten  equal  to  steers  and  sell  as  well. 
Ono,  Wis.  A.  C.  SANFORD. 

The  New  Bull. — A  farmer  in  the  dairy 
district  of  New  York  State  told  us  that 
he  had  about  decided  to  put  an  Ayrshire 
bull  at  the  head  of  his  herd.  This  herd 
is  now  composed  of  natives  with  more 
or  less  Jersey  blood.  The  new  calf  law 
has  started  farmers  in  search  of  a  larger 
cow.  If  the  calf  must  be  kept  until  it 
is  four  weeks  old,  they  purpose  to  have 
as  large  a  veal  to  sell  as  possible.  Why 
not  use  Holstein  or  Short-horn  blood  ? 
one  may  ask.  There  is  a  general  belief 
that  the  Ayrshire  is  a  hustler,  giving  a 
good  quantity  of  milk  of  fair  quality, 
and  turning  an  excellent  carcass  of  beef 
when  sold.  The  Holsteins  are  not  much 
in  favor  in  the  hilly  dairy  districts,  and 
probably,  this  selection  of  an  Ayrshire 
bull  is  a  wise  one,  all  things  considered. 

Sore  Mouth  in  Cattle. — Dr.  A.  W. 
Bitting,  the  veterinarian  of  the  Indiana 
Experiment  Station,  reports  a  disease 
among  cattle  commonly  known  as  sore 
mouth.  The  animal  stops  feeding,  stamps, 
and  frequently  champs  the  jaws.  The 
inside  of  the  lips,  gums,  and  sides  of  the 
tongue  become  reddish.  The  gum  swells 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep 
the  mouth  open.  There  is  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor  about  the  mouth.  The 
disease  runs  its  course  in  from  6  to  10 
days,  during  which  time  the  animal  will 
be  unable  to  eat  anything  hard.  The 
following  treatment  is  recommended  : 

Tannic  acid,  one-half  ounce;  borax,  powdered, 
one  ounce;  glycerin,  eight  ounces,  and  water 
sufficient  to  make  a  quart.  A  saturated  solution 
of  boracic  acid  is  good.  Cresoline — one-half 
ounce  to  the  quart  of  water— is  also  good.  Make 
gruels  and  sloppy  feed  for  diet. 

Mule  Talk.— W.  L.  DeClow,  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  gives  the  following  rea¬ 
sons  why  a  jack  would  prove  good  prop¬ 
erty  for  breeding  to  mares  in  many 
localities : 

1.  The  mule  is  in  demand  everywhere. 

2.  The  price  of  the  mule  has  been  from 
18  to  34  per  cent  higher  than  the  horse 
from  1880  to  1898. 

3.  The  mule  does  not  become  blemished 
and  unmarketable  as  four  out  of  five 
horses  do. 

4.  The  mule  can  be  shipped  on  the 
market  and  sold  like  a  hog  or  steer, 
price  fixed  by  his  inches  high,  any  time 
after  he  is  four  months  old,  while  the 
horse  must  have  full  mouth  (five  years 
old)  before  he  can  be  marketed  at  all. 

5.  The  mule  can  be  raised  for  one-third 
less  than  the  horse. 

He  also  says :  “The  war  is  now  ended  ; 
American  enterprise  will  rush  to  Cuba 
and  the  other  new  possessions,  and  will 
quickly  develop  the  wonderful  resources 
of  those  countries.  But  the  mule  is  one 
of  the  most  necessary  articles  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  countries,  and  the 
exportation  of  50,000  to  75,000  per  year 
to  these  countries  would  be  a  very  low 
estimate,  and  the  number  exported  each 
year  will  more  than  likely  double  this 
amount.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  predict 


that  good  16-hand  mules  will  sell  for  $250 
each  within  three  years  from  this  date.” 


COMBINATION  STOCK  SALES. 

A  FEATURE  IN  ILLINOI8. 

Baris,  Ill.,  has  become  noted  for  its 
combination  stock  sales,  and  I  called  on 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Geo.  n.  Augustus,  to 
learn  something  of  the  origin  and  scope 
of  the  enterprise. 

“  How  did  the  enterprise  originate  ?  ” 
“In  the  Spring  of  1895,  I  had  some 
property  to  sell,  and  finding  that  a  few 
others  had  something,  I  invited  them  to 
put  it  all  together,  and  so  we  made  up 
the  first  combination  sale.  This  was 
conducted  at  a  wagon  yard,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  so  satisfactory  that  I  soon  had 
many  applications  to  hold  another.  All 
kinds  of  stuff  came  in,  and  I  soon  saw 
that  I  needed  some  kind  of  building  in 
which  property  could  be  received  and 
cared  for.  After  feeling  my  way,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  erect  a  barn  on  a  vacant  tract 
in  the  suburbs,  and  here  on  September 
19,  sales  began  and  were  held  once  m  two 
or  three  weeks.  Now  I  hold  regular  semi¬ 
monthly  sales,  with  occasional  specials 
between.  I  am  sole  owner  and  pro¬ 
prietor,  conduct  the  business  on  about 
five  acres  of  land,  have  30,000  square  feet 
under  cover,  and  am  continually  increas¬ 
ing  my  facilities.” 

“  How  much  business  was  done  at  these 
early  sales  ?  ” 

“The  first  year  I  did  a  business  of 
$15,000  to  $16,000.  Now  there  are  single 
sales  which  reach  these  figures.” 

“  Has  there  been  any  noticeable  change 
other  than  in  volume  ?  ” 

“  Very  much.  At  first  there  was  a 
little  of  everything,  and  while  there  is 
still  a  good  assortment  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  cattle  have  overshadowed  other 
things.  Then,  again,  the  grade  of  cattle 
has  vastly  improved.” 

“  Why  are  cattle  in  the  lead  ?  ” 
“Simply  because  people  want  them. 
My  business  is  to  sell.  The  feeding  of 
stock  cattle  has  taken  a  great  boom,  and 
there  is  a  large  trade  in  them.” 

“  Do  shippers  buy  of  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  !  Fat  cattle  are  not  sold  here 
at  all.  These  are  stockers,  steers  for 
feeding,  and  cows.” 

“  Where  do  they  come  from  ?  ” 

“  Mainly  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee  and  adjacent  States. 
Canada  furnishes  several,  and  some  have 
come  from  Oregon.” 

“  Where  do  they  go  to  ?  ” 

“  Principally  to  feeders  in  northern 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.” 

“  How  are  the  sales  conducted  ?  ” 

“  Stock  is  consigned  to  me  to  be  sold 
on  commission.  Cattle  are  graded  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality,  age,  size  and  condi¬ 
tion,  and  separated  into  car-load  lots. 
Bids  are  made  per  head,  but  the  buyer 
gets  a  car-load  at  the  price.  ‘  Tail- 
enders  ’  are  sold  by  themselves.  Every¬ 
thing  is  under  cover.  Selling  begins  at 
11  A.  m.,  and  we  are  generally  through 
about  2.30  p.  m.,  selling  in  that  time 
about  300  to  500  cattle,  and  quite  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  other  property.  The  trans¬ 
actions  are  cash.” 

“  What  is  the  outlook  ?  ” 

“  Good.  During  the  last  half  of  1897, 

I  sold  9,545  cattle.  Stockers  and  feeders 
brought  an  average  of  $30  per  head.  The 
buyers  set  the  price  and  protect  them¬ 
selves.” 

“  What  difficulties  have  you  had  to 
overcome  ?  ” 

“  Some  at  first  to  get  people  to  deliver 
stock  after  having  made  their  entries. 
Then  to  get  them  correctly  to  represent 
their  stock,  and  sell  them  without  re¬ 
serve.” 

“  Upon  what  does  success  depend  ?  ” 

“  Sales  must  be  conducted  upon  honor¬ 
able  business  principles.  Decisions  must 
be  rightly  made  and  be  positive,  and  no 
interference  allowed.  Mistakes  must 
be  corrected  freely.  Treat  men  right, 
and  they  will  come  back.  Protect  the 
buyers  asjwell  as  theCsellers.  Work  to 


establish  confidence  between  all  parties.” 
“  What  about  advertising  ?  ” 

“  I  spend  lots  of  money  that  way.  It 
pays  well  if  it  is  done  rights  but  it’s 
easy  to  throw  away  money  on  a  poor  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.”  J.  M.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 


CUTTERS  vs.  SHREDDERS  FOR 
ENSILAGE. 

We  have  had  several  questions  of  late 
regarding  the  value  of  shredders  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ordinary  ensilage  cutters  for 
preparing  corn  stalks  for  the  silo.  The 
ordinary  ensilage  cutter  simply  slices  or 
cuts  the  stalks  into  small  pieces,  without 
otherwise  breaking  up  the  stalk.  The 
shredder  goes  further  than  this,  and  not 
only  chops  up  the  stalks,  but  shreds 
them  and  tears  them  to  pieces.  This 
difference  is  very  plainly  noticeable  in 
the  work  of  the  machine  on  dry  fodder. 
The  cutter  leaves  little  pieces  of  dry 
stalk  with  sharp,  hard  edges.  The 
shredder  breaks  these  little  pieces,  leav¬ 
ing  them  soft  and  fine.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  shredder  does  better 
work  on  dry  fodder,  though  requiring 
somewhat  more  power  to  operate  it.  As 
regards  its  work  with  ensilage,  the 
authorities  differ.  Such  men  as  Prof. 
Roberts  question  the  value  of  the  shred¬ 
der  in  preparing  ensilage.  They  think 
it  is  better  not  to  break  or  tear  up  the 
stalks  any  more  than  is  necessary  to 
make' it  pack  solid. 

F.  H.  Stadtmueller,  Secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association, 
writes  us  his  experience  with  the  Tor¬ 
nado  feed  cutter.  The  knife  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  constructed  so  as  to  shred  the 
corn  while  cutting  it.  Mr.  S.  thinks 
that  there  can  be  no  question  but  the 
shreddirg  of  corn  stalks,  when  filling 
the  silo,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  ensil¬ 
age,  because  fodder  so  prepared  is  more 
readily  eaten  by  the  animal. 

F.  E.  Dawley,  the  Director  of  the  New 
York  State  Institutes,  uses  a  St.  Albans 
shredder  with  good  success.  Formerly, 
he  says  he  used  the  ordinary  cutter. 
During  10  years,  he  does  not  think  he 
lost  three  wagon-loads  of  ensilage  from 
decay.  He  has  cut  one-half  inch,  inch, 
and  134  inch  lengths.  The  finer  the  en¬ 
silage  was  cut,  the  closer  it  packed,  and 
other  things  being  equal,  the  less  acidity 
was  developed.  Since  using  the  shred¬ 
der,  he  says  that  he  gets  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  more  corn  into  the  silo 
than  when  the  stalks  were  cut  134-inch 
lengths.  The  leaves,  stalks  and  ears  are 
more  thoroughly  mixed  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  the  whole  thing  is  ground  fine,  and 
seldom  does  a  piece  of  corn  or  stalk  of  any 
size  come  over  the  elevator.  The  ensilage 
came  out  in  excellent  shape.  It  is  packed 
so  firmly  in  the  silo  that  he  was  able  to 
cut  a  piece  the  size  of  a  foot  cube  and 
carry  it  five  miles  to  a  meeting,  without 
its  breaking  apart.  He  says  that  he  did 
not  empty  the  silo  last  year,  but  covered 
what  was  left  in  the  Spring.  This  was 
not  needed  for  feed  during  the  Summer, 
and  when  a  few  days  ago,  he  took  the 
covering  off,  the  ensilage  seemed  as 
bright  and  sweet  as  it  was  in  the  Spring. 
This  experience,  Mr.  Dawley  thinks, 
goes  to  show  that  shredded  green  corn 
will  make  excellent  ensilage. 


Before  Winter 

Don’t  go  through  an¬ 
other  Winter  without  a 
separator.  Butter  is 
highest  in  price  in  Win¬ 
ter  because  it  is  scarcer 
and  harder  to  make 
then.  The  SAFETY 
HAND  SEPARATOR 
will  increase  the  yield 
of  butter  25  per  cent 
from  whatever  milk 
you  have,  and  it  will  improve 
the  quality  of  the  butter  be¬ 
yond  estimate.  Buy  one 
before  Winter  sets  in  and 
make  the  best  butter  and 
the  most  butter  when  it 
is  the  best  price. 


Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


“ALPHA  DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


I) e  Laval  Alpha 
“  Baby  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators”  were  first  and 
have  ever  been  kept  best 
and  cheapest.  Thoy  are 
guaranteed  superior  to 
all  imitations  and  In¬ 
fringements.  Indorsed  by 
all  authorities. More  than 
125,000  in  use.  Sales  ten 
to  one  of  all  others  com¬ 
bined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50  to  $225.  Save  $5 
to  $10  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system, 
and  $3  to  $5  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  Imi¬ 
tating  separator. 


New  and  Improved 
Machines  for  1898. 


Send  for  new  Cata 
logne  containing  a 
fund  of  up-to-date 
dairy  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street 
NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Ora/nge  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 

TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OV 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Machinery,  Apparatus  ami  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency ; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  In  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Newton’s  CAW  TTP 
Improved  ’’  1  AXi 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  beeps  them  clean 
K.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 

For  ticks, 
lice,  scab, 
foot  rot 

'audall  forma 
of  SKIN 
DISEASES  this 

HALLd,OTkc 

will  be  found  the  best  and 
the  moat  convenient.  Made  of  best 

_  galvanized  steel  it  la  strong  and  durable. 

Will  not  leak,  rust  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  lust. 
Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  il-ce. 

HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.,  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  Ills’ 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  tiie  Cost— witli  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  VTT  Send  for  circulars, 
r  R.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells.  &e..  for  feeding 
chickens,  Ac.  Three  sizes,  weight 
'20, 34  and  f>2  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  youi 
dealer  doesn't  keep  it,  address 
THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Elliot’s 
Parchment 
Butter 
Paper 


To  Dairymen  or  HALF 
others  we  will  A 

send  half  a  ream  A 

8x11,  free,  if  they  REAM 
will  forward  30c. 
to  pay  postage. 

Try  the  Best  But¬ 
ter  Wrapper  and 
avoid  Imitations. 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Free 


The  ImproYed  U.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

QUERY. 

I  have  a  riddle  here 

For  you  your  brain  to  rack, 

And  this  is  it;  Pray  tell  me  why 
John  Hay  is  coming  back  ? 

ANSWER. 

He  wisdom  lost,  but,  lo ! 

Has  now  come  to  his  own, 

And  finds  it  “  a  dern  sight  better  business 
Thau  loafing  around  the  throne  — Life. 

Why  did  they  send  the  colored  troops 
to  Cuba  ?  Because  they  were  fast  black 
and  wouldn’t  run. 

“  My  wife  is  always  asking  for  money.” 
“  What  does  she  do  with  it?”  “  Doesn’t 
do  anything  with  it.  I  don’t  give  it  to 
her.” — Boston  Beacon. 

Ykast  :  “  Were  you  ever  up  in  the 
morning  to  see  the  sun  rise  ?  ”  Crimson- 
beak  :  “  Yes,  but  I  was  up  only  twice  as 
late  as  that.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Mlts.  Weeds  :  “  Until  a  woman  marries 
again  she  never  can  forget  her  first  hus¬ 
band.”  Mr.  Phlighman  :  “  No,  and  when 
she  does  marry,  she  won’t  let  her  second 
forget  him.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  The  only  lines  I  get  accepted,”  said 
the  aspiring  poet,  “  are  those  I  drop  in 
the  water  to  the  fish.”  “  Perhaps,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  candid  friend,  “they’re  the 
only  ones  that  have  any  point  to  them.” 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Ned  :  “If  you  want  to  marry  an  heir¬ 
ess,  why  don’t  you  propose  to  Miss 
Elderly  ?  She’s  rich.”  Ted  :  “  Yes  ;  but 
I  object  to  her  past.”  Ned :  “  Why,  I 
thought  that  was  above  reproach.”  Ted: 
“It  is;  but  there’s  so  much  of  it.” — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

“I  must  warn  you,  dearest,”  he  said, 
“  that  after  we  are  married  you  will  very 
likely  find  me  inclined  to  be  arbitrary 
and  dictatorial  in  my  manner.”  “  No 
matter,”  she  replied  cheerfully.  “I  won’t 
pay  the  slightest  attention  to  what  you 
say.” — Chicago  Post. 

A  teacher  asked  her  class  wherein  lay 
the  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
words  “sufficient”  and  “  enough  ”. 
“‘Sufficient’”,  answered  Tommy,  “is 
when  mother  thinks  it’s  time  I  stopped 
eating  pie ;  ‘  enough  ’  is  when  I  think  it 
is.” — Nciv  Orleans  Ttmes-Democrat. 

“Oh,  George,”  said  a  nervous  lady  to 
her  husband,  “do  you  think  we  shall 
have  a  safe  voyage  ?  ”  “Perfectly  safe, 
my  dear,”  replied  George.  “I  have 
been  talking  with  the  captain,  and  he 
tells  me  he  has  never  been  drowned  yet, 
though  he  has  been  crossing  continually 
since  he  was  a  cabinboy.” — Australasian. 

Old  Gentleman  :  “  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  your  teachers  never  thrash  you?” 
Little  Boy  :  “  Never  !  We  have  moral 
suasion  at  our  school.”  Old  Gentleman  : 
“What’s  that?”  Little  Boy:  “  Oh,  we 
get  kep’  in,  and  stood  up  in  corners,  and 
locked  out,  and  locked  in,  and  made  to 
write  one  word  a  thousand  times,  and 
scowled  at,  and  jawed  at  and  that’s  all.” 
-Tit-Bits. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

Watches, Clocks, Tea  CDCC 
Bets,  Toilet  Bets,  ■  ** 
with  {5.00,  $7.00  and  $10  00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  16c.  and  get 
]4  lb.  Best  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesev  St..  N.  Y.,  Box  289. 


'  Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co'.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


3  H.-P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

Station.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Nine  years  on 
market.  Two  years’ guarantee.  Write  for  catalogue. 
A.  DIKIGO  ENGINE  WORKS,  Portland.  Me. 


of  feeding  your  grain  whole  would 
more  than  pay  your  taxes.  A11 
ground  grain  is  aure  to  bo  dl- 
aaia2p<gested  when  eaten  by  animals. 

FEED 

d  I  All  CRINDERS 

Grind  all  grains  singly  or  mixed, 
3S£isear  corn,  dry.  damp,  frozen.  Can’t 
lEsMchoke.  Circulars  of  Sweep  &  Steam 
mills  free.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

STAR  MFG.  CO. . 

18  Depot  St.  New  Lexington,  0. 


CORN 
FODDER 

Green  or  dry,  will 
not  only  go  twice  as 
far,  but  will  do  two 
times  as  much 
GOOD  if  cut  or 
shredded  with  a 
Smalley  Machine. 

The  Smalley 
Family  of 
Feed  Savers 

are  used  by  up-to-date 
farmers  everywhere . 

“Yankee”  Silo  Sense* 
our  latest  silo  booklet,  mailed 
f  ree  if  you  name  thiB  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO., 

Bole  linkers,  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

GEO.  D.  HARDER, 
General  Eastern  Agent, 
CobleskUl,  N.  Y. 


MANY  A  MAN 

has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilnsp  and 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


Cota  4 

different 
Lengths. 
Any  length 
of  elevator  de¬ 
sired.  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety 
_  -  -  treadle  lever. 

THE  GALE-BALDWIN 
AND  BALDWIN 

iNSILACE  and  DRY  FODDER  CUTTERS 

equire  less  power  than  any  similar  machine  made, 
rhey  cut  faster,  feed  easier,  last  longer  and  have 

d vantage  of...  REQUIRING  LESS  POWER. 

)on’t  buy  a  cutter  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue 
,nd  prices.  We  will  save  you  money. 

THE  BELCHER  &.  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Fall*,  Man*. 


That 
is  how 
much 
the  N  EW 
TRAVEL- 
INC  FEED 
TABLE,  which 
we  have  applied 
to  our  machines  this 
season  has  increased 
the  cutting  power  of 

FEED  &  ENSILACE  OHIO 

CUTTERS  &  FODDER  SHREDDERS. 

Then,  too,  it  saves  about  that  much  of  the  labor 
of  feeding.  With  their  large  throats,  high 
speed  knives,  rapidly  revolving  feed  rods,  and 
this  new  traveling  feed  table,  they  will  cut 
more  feed,  green  or  dry,  than  any 
other  machine  made — positively  a 
self  feeder.  Catalogue  and 
“Book  on  Silage”  free. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  O. 


20,000 

Peerless  Mills  in  Use 

|Uuri vailed  in  capacity  andqual- 
ityofwork.  Will  grind  ear  corn 
and  all  grain  to  any  degree  of 
fineness.  Will  make  family 
mealorfeed.  AGENTS  WAMT- 
_____  ED.  Prices  $15,  ?18,  $20.  Send 
for  free  circulars  &  agency. 
STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  Ill. 

A  PEDIGREE 

is  of  equal  value  in  either 
animal  or  machine. 

The  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY 

are  machines  -with  pedigrees. 

In  construction,  material,  utility 
and  capacity  they  have  no  equal. 

The  E.  W.  Robs  Co.,  Springfield,  0 


No.  3  "PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide 


Grind*  as  fine  or  coarse  a* 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  i 
power, oneto  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 
power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  -  _  _ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero” and  “Americnn”tirindlne 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutter*,  Peek’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Stael  and  Wood  WlndMIlIsfor 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Sheller*.  etc. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27Kargo  8t.;  BAIAVIA,  ILLS. 


THE  SHEEP  MAN 


knows  all  about  the  advantages  of  feeding 
roots  to  sheep  but  he  does  not  always  know  of 

the  best  machine  for  preparing  them. 

BANNER  ROOT  GUTTERS 

are  the  bent — strong  fan!  and  ea*y  running. 

Four  sir.es,  hand  and  power.  They  don't  slice  or  cube  the 
roots,  but  leave  them  in  flue  ribbon  like  piece*.  Stock 
can't  choke  on  them.  Wwite  for  introduction  price. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS. 

17  Klver  Street,  Y pull  anti,  Mich. 


ti  ivitir  nrtviij  i 


1350  BU.  A  DAY 

WITH  THE  WOLVERINE 

iNo.  305  Grinding  Mill.  Grinds  more  with 
i  less  power  than  any  other  mill  on  earth, 

t  because  crusher  and  grinder  run  on  separate 
'  shafts,  relieving  all  friction.  Has  automatic  i 
f  shake  feed.  Burrs  are  arranged  to  open  and  letl 
)  any  hard  substance  pass  through  them.  Made 
b  of  steel  and  iron.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Furnished 
k  with  or  without  elevator.  Runs  with  2  to  8  H. 

[  I*.  Grinds  ear  corn  and  all  kinds  of  grain  fine  or  coarse  for  J 
f  feed  or  family  use.  Gives  the  greatest  of  satisfaction.  We  will  I 
/ship  it  to  you  ON  TRIAL  IF  YOU  WISH  without  any  j 
) money  in  advance.  Write  for  trial  terms.  Have  49  other  styles  \ 
y of  grinding  mills,  2  to  25  H.P.  Sweep  Mills  $13.95  to  $18.50.  f 
A  n  D  II  curl  I  CDC  18klndsandsl7.es.  PrleeOOe.i 
UUfili  OiIlLLliiO  up  to  $53.50.  Largest  shells] 
f  500  bu.  a  day.  FEED  CUTTERS  AM)  S1IKEDDERS,  58  kinds  J 
)and  styles.  Pumping  and  power  WIND  MILES,  8  to  16  feet.] 
i  8  ft.  Steel  Mill  $16.23.  All  kinds  and  sizes  WATER  TANKS.  < 
DnU/CDQ  All  sizes  TREAD  AND  SWEEP,  2-horse, 4 
rU  ft  Cfiy  $21.50;  4 -horse,  $29.50.  All  goods  shinned  * 
r  on  approval.  Send  for  FREE  256-page  catalogue,  showing ill  us-  > 
*  trations,  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  most  complete  line  of  agri-j 
F  cultural  implements  you  have  ever  seen  in  one  book.  It  will  pay  s 
)  you  big.  We  Fell  you  direct  at  agent's  prices.  (Address  in  full).  ( 

>  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  66  S.CIinton  St.  16  H  Chicago,  III.  < 


Completely  Ground 

■ — -  —husks,  cob  and  all,  is  the 

corn  that  is  treated  by  the 

Scientific 

CRINDINC  MILL. 

I  Steam,  water  or  suitable 
I  power.  Many  sizes.  Grind 
'  all  grains  singly  or  mixed. 
'  Grinding  plates  sharpen 
themselves.  Equaled  by 
>  none.  Other  styles  for  horses. 
(Our  prices  will  please  you. 

Write  for  catalogue  before 
you  buy.  it  will  pay  you. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Cob, 
and«ill  kinds  of 
Small  Grain. 

Made  in  four  s'zes  for  2, 
4.  8  and  10  horse-power. 

Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Springfield,  -  Obio. 
P.  O.  Box  93. 


FEED  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

F or  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING - 

Have  them  in  six  sizes — 2  to  25  horse  po 
er.  One  style  for  windwheel  use.  oi 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders O 

P.N.  B0WSHERC0.,  South  Bend, 


FEED  MILLS 

We  make  over  85  sizes  and  styles  of  Buhr  Stone  Mill*,  2  horse  power  and  up.  It  has  <*> 
been  our  specialty  for  nearly  fifty  years.  A  buhr  stone  mill  is  the  best  and  only  mill 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  grinding  on  the  farm.  Easiest  kept  in  order,  lasts  a  lifetime,  £0 
large  capacity,  less  power.  -5 

Get  our  new  book  on  Mills  before  you  buy  ■  It  will  pay  you.  03 


NGRDYKE&  MARMON  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders, 


270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Im 


ADAMS’ 


BARN  FLCrgY 

HORSE  PUwER. 


S teel . Land  Rollers 


Weight, 

Strength, 


Simplicity, 

Durability. 


For 

Special  Prices 
Write  direct  to 


Castree  &  Shaw  Co.,  Mfrs. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York.  Pa. 


HEEBNERS*LeT,lTre»d 

With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
Far  1,  8  nd  V  Horse*. 


’•PATENT.-H0RSE  POWER 


Send  to 

Catalogue.  _  _  _ 

tor  with  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and 
Mills, Corn  Shellers, Drag  A  Circular  Saw  Machinea.eto. 
HKEbNER  «fc  SONS.  LAN8DALE.  PA..  C.  8.  A. 


IIADCK!  DftlAfCDC  thrashers 
nUildC  rUnCndj  and  cleaners 


One*  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  fMITTCRO 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  *  1  liiw 

ELLIS  KEYSTOMEAGR’LWORKS.Pnttstown,  Pa 


F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y. 

F.  II.  BENEDICT.  General  Agent,  McLean.  N.Y. 


CharterGas  EngineCo.,  Box  20, Sterling,  111. 


FRONTIER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Stationary  and  portable. 

1  to  100  Horse  Power. 

No  Boiler,  Steam,  Coal  or  Engineer. 
Instantly  started  and  stopped; 
absolutely  safe. 

New  Process  Feed  Mills 

for  Farmers  and  Millers. 

Send  for  Circular. 

THE  YARYAN  COMPANY, 
41  Park  Bow.  New  York  City. 
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REVENGE  IN  A  HORSE. 

WILL  DOBBIN  CARRY  A  C+RUDGE  ? 

Does  He  Remember  His  Injuries  ? 

Several  weeks  ago  we  told  how  one  of  the  horses  at 
Hope  Farm  kicked  the  other.  Would  this  injured 
horse  remember  the  act  and  await  his  chance  to  obtain 
his  revenge  ?  Our  horsemen  have  taken  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  we  print  what  some  of  them  report : 

Some  Curious  Cases  Cited. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  horses  manifest  genu¬ 
ine  revenge.  Here  is  an  instance  :  A  horse  standing 
in  a  stall  was  bitten  by  a  colt,  and  although  very 
gentle,  this  horse,  for  years  afterward,  would  always 
bite  and  kick  this  colt,  not  alone  every  chance  it  got, 
but  would,  with  some  cunning,  put  itself  in  a  way  to 
do  so.  It  certainly  seemed  positive  that  this  horse 
did  not  do  this  in  self-defense,  but  in  retaliation. 

I  ride  a  mare  that  is  called  all  right.  She  is  as 
elegant  and  gentle  as  can  be.  No 
one  rides  or  handles  her,  outside 
of  the  barn,  but  myself.  If  I 
whip  her,  she  will  become  first 
lazy  and  then  she  will  shy  at  all 
she  sees,  ride  hard,  etc.  But 
with  some  petting,  she  will  do 
anything.  So  if  horses  retaliate 
for  an  injury  done  them  by  man, 
they  certainly  will  do  so  toward 
their  own  kind.  Here  is  a  very 
plain  instance  I  remember  of  my 
boyhood  days.  We  had  a  big  car¬ 
riage  horse  called  Bill ;  he  was  as 
gentle  as  could  be,  but  large,  and 
so  powerfully  built  that  he  was 
master  in  the  pasture.  As  there 
was  no  water  in  the  pasture,  it 
was  my  duty  to  water  him  twice 
a  day.  I  had  to  beware  when  I 
was  on  his  back,  lest  the  horses 
would  kick  him.  He  was  so 
gentle  that  he  would  not  kick 
back  at  a  horse  when  I  was  on  his 
back.  One  day  I  remember,  a 
colt  kicked  him  twice,  and  when 
I  took  him  back  to  the  pasture, 
he  made  straight  for  the  colt, 
and  to  my  satisfaction  and  his, 

Bill  kicked  and  bit  this  colt  un¬ 
mercifully.  GEORGE  KLEIN. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


had  hurt  the  other.  The  injured  one  was  kept  stabled 
for  some  time.  The  first  time  it  was  turned  into  the 
field  where  the  other  horse  was  grazing,  it  made 
straight  at  him.  They  were  separated  and  kept  apart 
for  several  months,  and  at  the  first  opportunity,  the 
injured  horse  renewed  the  combat,  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  the  other  horse  was  completely  conquered, 
and  would  run  at  the  sight  of  him.  sam’l  b.  woods. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Horses  Have  Not  Much  Intelligence. 

I  do  not  think,  as  a  general  thing,  that  horses  carry 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  although  I  have  seen  some  in¬ 
stances  where  one  horse  would  seem  to  get  angry 
with  another,  and  never  fail  to  kick  or  bite  at  him 
whenever  he  got  a  chance.  Very  often  the  horse  that 
is  kicked  at  is  so  frightened  by  its  opponent  that  he 
dare  not  show  any  resistance,  or  try  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  Some  horses  are  of  very  high  mettle,  and  will 
resent  any  appearance  of  injury  from  any  other  horse, 


A  GROUP  OF  SKIM-MILK  JERSEYS  FROM  OHIO.  Fig.  325.  See  Page  722. 


Horses  Hate  Some  Men. 

I  cannot  say  that  any  instance 
of  a  horse  remembering  an  injury 
inflicted  by  another  horse,  and 
awaiting  an  opportunity  for  vengeance,  has  ever  come 
under  my  own  observation.  I  can,  however,  give  an 
instance  in  which  a  horse  took  vengeance  on  a  man 
who  had  tormented  him.  A  team  of  horses  were 
hitched  to  an  old-fashioned  sawmill,  and  the  man  who 
drove  them  daily  was  in  the  habit  of  teasing  one  of 
them.  The  horse  was  perfectly  good-natured  to  every 
one,  and  had  never  shown  his  dislike  for  this  man. 
One  day  on  which  the  driver  had  not  been  teasing  the 
animal,  the  mill  stopped  for  some  reason.  Just  be¬ 
fore  starting  up,  the  driver,  who  was  on  the  wrong  side, 
stooped  under  a  rope  and  passed  with  his  body  bent 
just  before  this  horse.  Immediately  the  animal,  see¬ 
ing  his  opportunity,  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  in¬ 
flicted  serious  injuries  upon  him  before  he  could  be 
rescued. 

I  asked  my  manager  whether  he  thought  horses  re¬ 
membered  injuries  :  “  Yes,  sir  ”,  he  answered,  “  just 
as  easily  as  they  remember  what  whoa  means  ”,  He 
mentioned  two  his  father  once  owned,  one  of  which 


and  go  at  him  with  all  vengeance  ;  it  is  very  quickly 
decided  which  is  the  master,  and  after  that,  the 
weaker  horse  is  in  fear,  and  always  keeps  out  of  the 
way  as  much  as  possible.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  ever  seen  the  real  spirit  of  revenge,  as  in  a  case 
like  this  ;  where  the  weaker  one  had  any  revenge,  he 
would  try  to  get  even,  and  if  conquered  after  that, 
always  submit  to  the  superior.  At  the  same  time,  I 
have  seen  instances  where  a  horse  would  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  first  opportunity,  and  give  his  opponent 
the  same  medicine,  only  in  a  more  severe  way ;  then 
the  horse  that  is  overpowered  becomes  the  whipped 
party,  and  will  usually  try  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  other  ;  this  battle  would  usually  settle  all  contests. 

I  do  not  think  that  horses,  as  a  general  thing,  show 
a  revengeful  disposition.  Some  show  a  masterful  dis¬ 
position,  and  want  to  bite  and  fight  everything  that 
comes  in  their  way.  They  sometimes  find  their  match, 
and  the  thing  is  then  settled.  Horses  have  very 
strong  instincts,  but  I  think  that  they  possess  very 


little  intelligence.  They  do  a  great  many  marvelous 
and  wonderful  things  through  the  force  of  habit,  and 
people  give  them  the  credit  of  having  great  intel¬ 
ligence.  There  is  something  wonderful  about  it,  but 
I  have  my  doubts  about  its  being  their  intelligence. 
For  instance,  a  horse  can  go  a  long  journey,  and  the 
driver,  on  returning,  will  forget  the  way,  but  the 
horse,  in  most  all  cases,  will  take  the  right  path. 
There  are  many  other  things  that  a  horse  will  do  still 
more  wonderful  than  this,  but  as  to  a  horse  having 
much  of  a  mind,  I  have  my  doubts,  though  it  is  true 
horses  possess  very  fine  instincts,  and  they  will  develop 
many  things  that  one  can  hardly  account  for. 

Chicago,  Ill.  K.  J.  BERRY. 

No  Question  About  It. 

I  can  say  decidedly  that  such  a  spirit  of  revenge  does 
exist  with  some  horses.  Horses  are  much  like  human 
beings  in  many  ways,  and  temper  and  feeling  are 
among  them.  Some  horses,  like  good-natured  men, 

easily  forgive,  while  others  never 
forget  an  injury  done  to  them, 
or  an  undue  advantage  taken  of 
them.  I  will  quote  one  instance. 
I  once  had  a  young  stallion  which 
I  had  broken  in  so  that  he  obeyed 
in  everything  I  ordered ;  he  was 
kind,  good-natured,  and  as  gentle 
as  one  could  wish.  But  as  he  grew 
older,  he  developed  stubborn¬ 
ness,  and  was  inclined  to  want 
to  have  his  own  way.  This  did 
not  suit  me,  and  I  was  determined 
to  conquer  him  and  make  him 
know  me  as  his  master.  To  do 
this,  entailed  a  severe  punish¬ 
ment,  for  which  he  never  forgave 
me.  He  went  away  for  about 
two  years,  and  then  returned  to 
me.  The  revengeful  feeling  and 
spirit  showed  strong  in  him  then. 
He  would  not  allow  me  to  go  near 
him,  and  tried  in  every  way  and 
manner  to  do  me  an  injury, 
watching  his  chance  as  a  revenge¬ 
ful  man  would  do.  I  had  him  a 
year,  but  he  would  not  make 
friends.  Any  of  the  men  could 
go  to  him,  and  he  never  showed 
temper,  but  so  soon  as  he  saw  me, 
he  became  ungovernable. 

I  could  mention  several  other 
such  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  notice,  showing  the  revenge¬ 
ful  and  unforgiving  spirit  from 
horse  to  man.  I  have  seen,  and 
in  fact,  right  here,  are  many 
cases  of  the  same  spirit  evinced  between  horse  and 
horse.  I  have  horses  that  I  dare  not  put  together  in 
the  same  paddock.  They  would,  probably,  inflict 
mortal  injury  on  one  another.  Even  among  the 
youngsters,  it  crops  up.  I  have  a  two-year-old  that, 
when  a  yearling  among  a  number  of  others,  seemed  to 
be  an  outcast,  but  since  he  has  grown  larger  and 
stronger,  he  never  forgets  to  let  any  of  the  others 
know  that  he  remembers  the  slights  put  upon  him  by 
the  crowd  when  he  was  unable  to  resent  them. 

Supt.  Florham  Stud  Farm,  N.  J.  wm.  carxwright. 

Four  Short  Notes. 

Speaking  from  a  varied  experience  with  both  western 
and  eastern  horses,  I  would  say  that  I  have  never 
noticed  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  horse  that  I  construed 
as  emanating  from  a  spirit  of  revenge.  Horses  have 
fairly  good  memories  and  a  large  amount  of  instinct, 
but  you  must  admit  that  they  cannot  reason,  which 
they  would  have  to  do  to  entertain  thoughts  of  re- 
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venge  and  to  watcb  for  and  grasp  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pay  off  some  old  score.  h.  c.  ussher. 

Hay  Springs,  Neb. 

I  do  not  remember  of  one  single  instance  where  one 
injured  animal  has  maintained  a  grudge  towards  an¬ 
other  ;  but  there  is  always  a  boss  where  two  or  more 
animals  are  together,  and  this  matter  is  usually  dis¬ 
posed  of  quite  early  in  the  acquaintance.  There  are 
quite  frequently  battles  for  the  championship  among 
all  kinds  of  animals  where  they  are  allowed  to  run 
together,  but  the  motives,  I  think,  are  prompted  by 
pure  selfishness,  and  not  by  spite  or  envy. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  w.  L.  de  clow. 

We  have  never  noticed  anything  approaching  vin¬ 
dictiveness  of  this  sort.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  cite 
several  instances  where  the  injured  horse  showed  fear 
of  his  antagonist  for  some  time  after  the  injury.  But 
we  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  where  one  in¬ 
jured  by  another  horse  has  shown  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  mclaughlin  Bros. 

I  think  that  many  animals  cherish  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
venge,  but  through  fear,  do  not  carry  out  their  de¬ 
signs.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  a  noted  horse — 
Almont,  I  think — was  once  unmercifully  beaten  by 
his  groom.  The  groom  was  afterward  discharged  and 
did  not  see  the  horse  for  two  or  three  years,  when  he 
went  into  the  horse’s  box  with  others,  and  the  horse 
“made  for  him”  and  would,  probably,  have  killed 
him  but  for  the  help  of  his  companions. 

Corning,  Iowa.  ciias.  c.  Norton. 


HOG  FEEDING  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station,  at  Logan,  has  issued 
Bulletin  57,  which  is  an  excellent  account  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  feeding  the  by-products  of  the  dairy.  Skim- 
milk  and  whey,  fed  to  hogs  and  calves,  gave  excellent 
results  and  proved  very  satisfactory.  These  experi¬ 
ments  seem  to  prove  that  calves  may  be  raised  on 
skim-milk  when  it  is  properly  fed  Whole  milk  is,  of 
course,  the  best  feed  for  calves,  but  it  costs  too  much 
to  feed  it.  On  the  whole,  calves  gave  as  good  returns 
for  the  skim-milk  as  did  hogs,  and  it  was  demonstrated 
that  it  pays  well  to  feed  a  certain  amount  of  grain 
with  the  skim-milk,  when  pork  is  sold  at  four  cents  a 
pound  live  weight.  The  skim-milk  and  grain  were 
fed  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  proportion  of  three 
pounds  of  skim-milk  to  one  pound  of  grain.  Hogs 
fed  on  milk  alone  gained  very  slowly,  and  did  not 
keep  in  good  health. 

In  another  issue  will  be  found  a  description  of 
the  method  employed  at  this  Station  in  feeding  skim- 
milk  to  calves.  Our  readers  will  get  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  hog-feeding  at  western  creameries,  when 
we  say  that  the  feeding  pens  are  so  arranged  that  one 
man  handles  from  400  to  600  hogs.  At  one  creamery, 
one  man  was  able  to  feed  1,000  hogs,  clean  all  the 
pens  each  day,  and  draw  the  grain  feed  two  miles. 
Hogs  at  these  creameries  are  purchased  when  weigh¬ 
ing  from  50  to  100  pounds.  They  are  crowded  hard 
so  that,  in  100  days,  they  gain  from  100  to  125  pounds. 

The  picture,  shown  at  Fig.  327,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
interior  of  one  of  these  creamery  piggeries.  In  the 
center  aisle,  is  a  tank  into  which  the  skim-milk  and 
whey  run  by  gravity  from  the  factory.  Grain  is  mixed 
in  this  tank  with  the  milk  and  whey.  Directly  under¬ 
neath  it,  is  a  large  trough  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  In  feeding  the  hogs,  plugs  which 
are  shown  in  the  engraving,  are  pulled  up,  leaving 
openings  through  which  the  milk  and  grain  run  into 
the  trough  where  the  hogs  may  eat  it.  A  stream  of 
water  runs  close  to  and  on  both  sides  of  this  trough, 
and  by  means  of  a  rubber  mop,  the  manure  in  the 
pens  is  scraped  to  this  water,  which  thus  carries  it 
away.  During  the  growing  season,  this  water  is  used 
to  irrigate  the  land  on  which  a  crop  of  hog  feed  is 
grown.  This  seems  to  us  like  a  remarkable  saving  of 
labor,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of  some  of  the  large  oper¬ 
ations  carried  on  in  the  West. 


GROWTH  OF  R00  TS  IN  ARID  SOIL. 

Fig.  326  is  taken  from  Bulletin  121,  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  of  California  (Berkeley).  Prof.  Hilgard 
prints  this  picture  to  show  how  it  is  that  many  Cali¬ 
fornia  trees  are  able,  without  irrigation,  to  stand  a 
drought  of  five  or  six  months.  In  this  case,  a  prune 
was  grafted  on  peach  roots.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
roots  have  gone  deep  into  the  ground.  At  the 
East  and  in  most  humid  countries,  the  roots  make 
most  of  their  growth  in  the  upper  surface  soil,  spread¬ 
ing  out  close  under  the  surface.  Such  a  growth  as  is 
seen  in  the  picture  would  not  occur  on  eastern  soils, 
because  a  hard  subsoil  prevents  the  downward  growth 
of  the  roots.  In  the  arid  region,  subsoils,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  them  in  this  part  of  the  country,  do  not  exist, 
and  the  soil  mass  is  practically  the  same  for  several 
feet,  so  the  roots  of  trees  are  able  to  penetrate  to 
great  depths.  This,  Prof.  Hilgard  says,  is  due  to  the 


slight  formation  of  clay,  and  the  rarity  of  heavy  rains 
in  the  arid  region. 

Another  thing  observed  about  these  soils  is  the  fact 
that,  as  they  are  open  and  free,  they  are  well  aired  so 
that,  down  below  the  surface,  the  farmer  is  in  no 
danger  of  turning  up  raw  soil  which  must  be  acted 
upon  by  sun  and  air  before  plants  will  grow  in  it. 
This  picture  is  an  interesting  one  as  showing  how  the 
California  climate  has  given  our  California  friends 
some  advantages  which  our  eastern  farmers  do  not 
possess.  The  bulletin  goes  on  to  point  out  the  great 
advantage  of  so  cultivating  land  as  to  conserve  moist¬ 
ure  and  prevent  evaporation.  In  one  case  where  Cali¬ 
fornia  soils  were  well  cultivated,  it  was  found  that 
the  cultivated  soils  contained,  in  July,  to  a  depth  of 
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six  feet,  756  tons  of  water  per  acre.  Where  the  soil 
had  not  been  cultivated,  there  were  but  512  tons  per 
acre,  when  estimated  to  the  same  depth.  Prof.  Hil¬ 
gard  also  makes  the  apt  illustration  of  the  singular 
fact  that  a  dry  brick  will  suck  a  wet  sponge  dry, 
while  a  dry  sponge  is  unable  to  take  moisture  from  a 
wet  brick.  This  shows  that,  when  a  surface  soil  is 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  open  cultivated  earth,  it 
is  less  likely  to  take  water  from  the  subsoil  and  pass 
it  out  into  the  air. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Another  Victory  for  the  Wheel. — Again  has  the 
bicycle  outclassed  the  horse.  A  Pennsylvania  young 
man  overtook,  after  a  chase  of  several  miles,  on  a 
bicycle,  a  thief  who  had  stolen  his  father’s  team. 
Riding  ahead,  he  seized  one  of  the  horses  by  the  bit, 
and  stopped  the  team.  Naturally,  the  thief  objected, 
and  finding  remonstrance  useless,  knocked  the  young 
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man  down  a  couple  of  times.  But  the  latter  secured 
a  stone,  and  with  it  dealt  the  thief  such  a  blow  that 
he  took  to  his  heels,  and  the  plucky  young  man  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph  with  the  team. 

Some  Skim-Milk  Jerseys. — Some  time  ago,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  your  paper  thought  that  separator 
milk  is  not  good  for  calves.  As  the  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  is  the  eating,  I  send  a  photograph  of  a  small 
herd  of  Jerseys  that  were  raised  entirely  on  milk  run 
through  our  United  States  separator  (See  Fig.  325, 
first  page).  We  use  our  cream  to  make  butter.  The 
heifers  are  bunched  too  much  to  show  well,  and 
the  young  St.  Lambert  bull  is  almost  'hidden  from 


sight ;  but  separator  milk  will  raise  young  stock  for 
me  every  time.  J.  L.  van  doren. 

Ohio. 

Photographic  Swindlers.  —  In  the  editorial  on 
swindlers,  you  speak  of  the  “  photograph  swindle.” 
A  number  of  us  “up-to-date  farmers”  (?)  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  wiser  for  reading  your  article,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  The  R.  N.-Y.  came  two  days  later  than  the 
“silver-tongued  orator.”  In  the  meantime,  we  are 
holding  on  to  our  coupons,  hoping  that,  perhaps, 
after  all,  this  is  only  a  false  alarm.  w.  B. 

A  Hornet  Trap. — In  the  fruit-evaporating  districts 
of  California,  yellow-jackets  and  hornets  are  very 
troublesome.  We  are  much  interested  in  the  remedies 
proposed  for  these  insects  in  some  of  the  California 
papers.  A  writer  in  the  California  Fruit  Grower  sug¬ 
gested  a  cask  well  covered  with  tar  on  the  inside, 
with  holes  bored  into  it.  Another  remedy  is  a  small 
piece  of  meat,  of  which  it  is  said  that  “it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  porterhouse  steak  or  attach  a  govern¬ 
ment  tag  or  health  officer’s  certificate”.  Any  meat 
will  answer,  for  the  insects  are  fond  of  it.  When  the 
meat  is  put  inside  of  a  well-tarred  nail  keg,  they  will 
be  quite  sure  to  stick  on  the  inside. 

The  Farm  Paper. — It  is  often  interesting  to  read 
the  comments  of  farmers  on  farm  papers.  This  is 
what  a  Massachusetts  man  writes  about  a  paper  which 
expends  much  breath  in  blowing  its  own  horn  : 

People  are  finding  fault  with  it,  saying  that  too  much  space  is 
being  filled  with  nothing — I  mean  nothing  that  is  of  use  to  a 
hustling  farmer.  Almost  any  one  can  make  a  sawhorse  and 
stone  boats,  while  old-fashioned  A  harrows  and  the  like,  are 
past  arts.  What  the  farmers  want  is  something  new,  up-to-date, 
which  will  enable  them  to  keep  up  and  get  a  living. 

Our  idea  is  that  the  hustling  farmer  does  not  want  to 
be  told  what  grandfather  did,  but  what  grandfather 
would  do  if  he  had  to  face  the  present  situation. 

Kerosene  Spray  for  Flies. — Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman,  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  advocated  the  use  of 
kerosene  oil  as  a  fly  repeller  on  cattle.  He  claimed 
that  the  flies  left  the  cows  after  being  treated,  and 
did  not  come  back.  His  method  of  applying  was  by 
means  of  the  potato  atomizer  on  a  hand  sprayer.  I 
have  tried  this  scheme  according  to  directions,  and  in 
every  instance,  the  flies  left  for  about  10  seconds,  only 
to  return  as  bad  as  ever.  Where  have  I  failed  ?  It  is 
my  impression  that  the  spray  is  no  good.  e.  j.  r. 

Kent  County,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  to  hear  from  all  who  have 
tried  this  kerosene  spray.  Do  the  flies  keep  away,  or 
are  these  Michigan  flies  too  tough  for  kerosene  ? 

Crimson  Clover  Chaff. — One  of  our  readers  in  Ohio 
has  been  growing  Crimson  clover  on  a  small  scale  for 
several  years.  This  year  he  saved  some  of  his  seed  by 
flailing  it  out  with  a  fork,  as  has  been  advised  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Some  of  this  seed  was  sown  in  the  chaff 
about  August  1,  and  it  has  made  a  good  stand.  Seed 
that  was  well  cleaned  by  a  huller  was  sown  by  the 
side  of  this  chaff,  and  was  a  failure.  He  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  hulls  and  the  chaff  held  the  moisture 
until  the  seed  germinated.  That  is  just  our  own  idea 
regarding  this  matter.  We  have  never  failed  to  secure 
a  good  stand  when  sown  in  the  chaff,  while  frequently, 
in  a  dry  time,  the  clean  seed  fails  to  sprout  and  to  grow. 

“  Stripped  Timber  Land.” — Your  statement  on  page 
675,  “Pine  lands,  when  stripped  of  their  timber,  are 
said  to  make  excellent  sugar-beet  soil  ”,  is  very  mis¬ 
leading  !  Bay,  Saginaw  and  Tuscola  Counties,  Mich., 
all  tributary  to  the  Bay  City  sugar  factory,  have  some 
of  the  best  soil  in  Michigan,  but  that  best  soil  is  not 
stripped  timber  land.  The  State  of  Michigan  has  be¬ 
tween  2,000,000  and  3.000,000  acres  of  stripped  timber 
land  (which  reverted  to  the  State  for  taxes),  for  sale 
at  10  cents  per  acre — but  don’t  advise  any  one  to  take 
up  that  land  ;  it  w’ill  not  grow  weeds.  It  will  cost 
millions  of  dollars  to  reclaim  this  abandoned  stripped 
timber  land,  and  a  forest  commission  has  now  been 
appointed  to  look  into  the  matter.  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  are,  also,  considering  this  very  important 
question  of  reclaiming  such  land.  e.  c.  post. 

Monroe  County, -Mich. 

“Wait  Till  It  Sours.” — Mr.  J.  H.  Durkee,  the 
president  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Societies 
of  New  York  State,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  way 
in  which  he  has  hung  on  to  Gov.  Black,  in  an  effort  to 
make  him  bring  Hamilton  Busbey  to  time.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  case  has  been  given  so  often  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  After  repeated  rebuffs, 
Mr.  Durkee  finally  secured  a  hearing,  and  proved  his 
case  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  unprejudiced  man. 
After  being  put  off  time  after  time,  Mr.  Durkee  told 
the  authorities  that  he  was  like  the  boy  that  went 
after  the  sour  milk.  This  boy  went  to  the  neighbors 
with  his  pail,  and  said  that  his  mother  sent  him  for 
the  sour  milk.  “We  haven't  any”,  said  the  house¬ 
wife.  “  All  right”,  said  the  boy,  “  I  will  sit  here  till 
it  sours.”  And  Mr.  Durkee  is  prepared  to  hang  on 
until  things  sweeten  up,  for  they  are  certainly  sour 
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enough  now  from  associating  with  such  officials  as 
Mr.  Busbey.  It  seems  to  us  a  pity  that  more  of  our 
agricultural  organizations  cannot  have  such  men  who 
purpose  to  wait  “  until  it  sours”,  and  thus  obtain  a 
fair  share  for  the  farmer. 

An  Onion  Farm. — Ohio  has  many  great  onion  farms, 
the  latest  addition  to  the  ranks  being  the  Compton 
Farm,  near  Toledo.  It  consists  of  over  1,300  acres  of 
lake-shore  swamp.  A  canal  was  dug  entirely  about 
it,  and  one  across,  so  that  it  really  consists  of  two 
islands.  On  a  part  cleared  and  sown  to  onions  the 
present  year,  40,000  bushels  have  been  raised;  and  a 
Government  contract  of  25,000  filled.  These  onion 
farms  are  being  rapidly  added  to  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  some  individual  enterprises,  others  syndi¬ 
cate  concerns.  The  amount  of  such  land  in  the  State 
available  for  such  enterprises  is  very  large,  especially 
in  the  northwest  part.  Here  one  can  see  a  corn  field, 
an  onion  farm,  an  oil,  and  a  gas  well,  and  a  barrel 
mill,  all  in  sight  from  one  point  of  view,  a  strange 
combination  in  a  farming  section,  perhaps  peculiar  to 
Ohio  alone.  j.  g. 

“  Hidebound”  Apple  Trees. — About  28  years  ago, 
my  father  had  a  number  of  apple  trees  that  had  been 
unfruitful  for  a  number  of  years.  Thinking  that  their 
barrenness  was  caused  by  being  barkbound,  he  peeled 
six  trees,  varying  in  size,  at  the  ground,  from  9  to  18 
inches  in  diameter.  The  bark  was  removed  from  the 
ground,  to  as  high  on  the  lower  branches  as  it  would 
come  off  easily  (about  6  to  7%  feet).  He  took  great 
care  not  to  mar  or  scrape  the  bodies  of  the  trees, 
as  an  ugly  scar  would  result.  Two  years  later, 
three  more  were  operated  on.  The  skinning 
was  done  early  in  June,  when  the  bark  peels 
very  easily,  and  the  time  for  doing  is  quite 
limited.  A  neighbor,  two  weeks  later,  peeled 
two  of  his  trees  that  died  by  the  following 
Spring.  Some  of  the  varieties  bore  nearly  every 
year,  others  every  other  year.  Eight  years  after 
the  first  trees  were  operated  on,  an  extremely 
cold  Winter  killed  the  whole  lot,  as  well  as  many 
others  that  were  not  disbarked.  As  an  experi¬ 
ment, it  was  very  successful,  but  I  consider  it  of 
doubtful  value  except  in  cases  of  long-continued 
barrenness  ;  even  then,  good  culture  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  give  better  and  more  lasting  results  than 
the  disbarking  process.  d.  d.  c. 

Ohio. 

Paper  from  Corn  Stalks. — It  is  now  reported 
that  scientists  have  discovered  a  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  article  of  printing  paper  from  corn 
stalks.  It  is  said  that  this  paper  can  be  made  so 
that  it  will  sell  at  one  cent  a  pound,  which  is 
considerably  below  the  present  price.  Several 
years  ago,  we  investigated  a  similar  report,  and 
found  that  manufacturers  had  really  made  a 
rough  paper  from  corn  stalks.  This  paper, 
however,  was  not  equal  to  the  ordinary  product 
from  pulp  or  rye  straw.  The  history  of  paper¬ 
making  has  had  something  to  do  with  agricul¬ 
tural  developments.  In  many  sections  along 
the  upper  Hudson  River,  for  many  years  rye 
was  an  exceedingly  profitable  crop.  The  rye 
straw  was  used  for  papermaking,  and  frequently 
brought  from  $20  to  $25  a  ton.  The  use  of  wood 
pulp  in  papermaking  greatly  reduced  the  value 
of  the  straw,  until  now  it  frequently  sells  at  $4  and  $5; 
in  fact,  the  price  is  so  low  that  farmers  are  forced  to 
give  up  rye  culture,  and  are  hunting  for  some  crop  to 
take  its  place.  This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  industries  outside  of  farming  have 
changed  the  character  of  farm  life  in  many  sections. 

Insects  in  Grain. — Questions  are  now  coming  in 
regarding  the  best  method  for  killing  insects  in  stored 
grain.  The  best  known  remedy  is  to  use  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  putting  the  grain  in  some  perfectly  air¬ 
tight  place.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  a  very  deadly 
substance.  It  evaporates,  forming  a  vapor  which  is 
heavier  than  air,  and  which  sinks  through  the  grain. 
Formerly,  we  were  advised  to  put  the  bisulphide  in  a 
dish  at  the  top  of  the  grain,  and  then  to  cover  the 
whole  thing  over.  Entomologists  now  say  that  the 
liquid  can  be  thrown  directly  upon  the  grain  without 
using  the  dish.  Prof.  Troop,  of  the  Indiana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  now  tells  us  that  best  results  are  se¬ 
cured  by  using  a  gas  pipe  with  a  screen  over  the  lower 
end,  to  keep  out  the  grain.  This  pipe  is  pushed  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  mass,  and  bisulphide  is  then 
poured  into  it,  after  which  the  pipe  is  withdrawn. 
One  pound  of  the  bisulphide  is  sufficient  for  50  bushels 
of  grain. 

A  Gape-Ridden  House. — Regarding  the  brooder 
house  mentioned  on  page  673,  if  it  has  a  board  floor, 
there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the 
gapes  by  thorough  spraying.  It  would  be  a  harder 
task  to  rid  the  soil  of  the  disease  ;  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  put  a  floor  in  the  house  and  keep  the  chicks  con¬ 
fined  on  a  floor  until  they  are  old  enough  to  ward 


off  the  worms  to  some  extent.  About  the  best  specific 
treatment  I  have  noticed  for  gapes  is  the  following, 
recommended  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Zoologist : 
“  By  treating  the  soil  with  lime,  and  spading  or  plow¬ 
ing  it  frequently,  the  eggs  of  the  Gape  worm  may  be 
destroyed.  Or  the  ground  may  be  thoroughly  soaked 
with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  (one  part  to  100). 
The  water  troughs  and  feeding  places  should  all  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected  with  copperas 
solution  (one  pound  to  two  gallons  of  water).”  I 
should  think  this  treatment  would  be  effective,  but  in 
any  case,  it  would  be  a  risky  experiment  to  confine 
young  chicks  on  a  ground  floor  that  had  previously 
been  affected  with  gapes.  .james  dryden. 

Sup’t  Poultry  Dep’t,  Utah  Ex.  Station. 


ANOTHER  YEAR  WITH  CORN  HARVESTERS. 

WIIAT  WESTERN  MEN  SAY  OF  THEM. 

Much  interest  is  shown  in  the  Central  West  in  corn 
harvesters.  One  hears  the  usual  statements  which 
accompany  new  machinery.  One  “  would  rather  cut 
and  shock  by  hand  ”.  Another  got  his  “  corn  in  shock 
with  scarcely  any  expense  ”.  The  reasons  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  lie  in  different  conditions  of  corn,  and  in  the 
working  of  the  machines.  One  farmer  says,  “  The 
machine  picks  up  down  corn  to  surprise  me,  and  binds 
it ;  but  in  discharging  the  bundle,  it  strikes  it  instead 
of  sliding  it  off,  and  the  heavy  stalks  with  big  ears 
break — that  is,  one  or  two  stalks  in  a  bundle — 
and  these  make  straggly  work.”  Another  farmer 
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agrees  that  they  are  helpful,  but  says,  “  They 
will  never  be  nice  to  shock  after,  until  they  bind 
above  the  ear.  My  machine  binds  around  the  ears, 
and  once  in  a  while,  the  needle  strikes  an  ear  and 
stalls  the  team.  Then  the  bundle  will  work  loose  in 
handling  more  quickly  than  if  tied  around  the  stalks.” 
The  machines  bind  below  the  ears  in  big  corn,  and 
this  is  an  objection.  The  big  ears  will  fall  every  way 
on  picking  up  the  bundle,  and  one  has  to  gather  them 
up  into  the  shock.  Gravitation  helps  to  scatter  them, 
while  if  bound  above  the  ears  as  you  pick  up  a  bundle, 
gravitation  tends  to  swing  butts  and  ears  together. 

One  other  trouble  with  them  is  that  they  cannot  be 
raised  and  lowered  quickly  enough  and  far  enough. 
We  often  have  thin  places  in  a  field,  so  that  corn  will 
ear  two  feet  from  the  ground  and  should  be  cut  close, 
and  in  the  same  row,  corn  will  ear  five  and  six  feet 
high.  We  often  have  ears  that  one  can’t  hang  his  hat 
on.  I  have  seen  ears  three  feet  higher  than  I  could 
reach.  Of  course,  a  machine  need  not  be  made  for 
these  very  high  ears,  but  we  have  whole  fields  of  corn 
in  which  most  of  the  ears  are  five  feet  high.  It  is 
quite  common  here  to  grow  Stowell’s  Evergreen  for  a 
supplement  to  pastures,  and  we  want  it  cut  at  the 
ground  ;  in  fact  we  often  cut  it  with  a  mower.  I  have 
done  so. 

Some  harvesters  depend  on  raising  or  lowering  by 
only  one  side  of  the  machine,  and  on  tipping  the  front 
down  or  up.  But  to  lift  one  side,  the  range  of  change 
must  be  quite  limited,  or  one  will  rock  the  machine. 
If  the  knife  be  tipped  below  the  horizontal,  it  pulls 
up  corn,  and  draws  hard.  One  can  throw  the  front 
above  the  level,  and  it  will  cut  easier,  if  anything, 
but  in  down  corn,  the  points  must  be  down. 

I  mention  these  defects  through  no  unkind  feeling 
toward  manufacturers,  but  to  aid  our  inventors  to 


make  more  perfect  machines.  After  all  that  is  said, 
the  fact  is  that  the  latest  machines  have  overcome 
many  of  these  faults,  and  do  work  so  well  in  most 
respects  that  they  render  the  cost  of  putting  up  fodder 
about  half  what  it  is  by  hand.  They  put  it  up  quickly 
so  that  it  may  not  be  exposed  to  bad  weather,  and  enable 
one  to  make  his  horse  power  do  most  of  the  work,  and 
his  fodder  is  tied  in  bundles,  which  is  an  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  in  future  handling.  Any  farmer  putting  up 
600  shocks,  can’t  afford  to  be  without  one.  But  two 
or  three  farmers  are  buying  one  machine  together, 
and  often  cut  10  or  15  acres  each.  e.  h.  collins. 

Central  Indiana. 

MR.  S.  R.  DIVINE. 

THE  MAN  WHO  ICED  THE  MARSHALL  STRAWBERRIES. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  articles  on  straw¬ 
berries  covered  with  ice,  which  were  written  last  Sum¬ 
mer  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Dwyer.  We  are  now  able  to  show, 
at  Fig.  328,  a  picture  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Divine,  of  Loch 
Sheldrake,  N.  Y.,  on  whose  farm  this  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  was  tried.  Mr.  Divine  is  one  of  those  great¬ 
hearted  men  who  delight  in  providing  work  and 
wages  for  country  people.  He  is  a  chemist  by  profes¬ 
sion,  and  invented  the  powder  that  was  used  to  blow 
up  the  famous  rocks  in  Hell  Gate,  New  York  Harbor. 

The  farm  in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  in  the 
family  since  1841.  Part  of  it  was  cleared  from  the 
primitive  forest  by  Mr.  Divine's  father,  who  used  the 
water  power  from  the  lake  for  more  than  20  years,  for 
sawmill  purposes.  Mr.  Divine  has  greatly  improved  the 
old  farm,  and  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  building  and  beautifying  the  place,  most  of 
which  has  gone  to  local  workmen.  Great  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  ornamentation  of  the 
grounds. 

The  experiment  cf  covering  strawberries  with 
ice  to  retard  their  growth  may  lead  to  important 
results  among  growers  so  situated  that  they 
can  obtain  plenty  of  cheap  ice.  The  effort  among 
strawberry  growers  now  is  to  prolong  the  season 
of  fruiting.  The  greenhouse  men  do  this  by 
growing  the  crop  under  glass  so  as  to  produce 
the  fruit  early.  This  is  expensive,  and  requires 
special  treatment.  There  seem  to  be  surer  re¬ 
sults  in  retarding  the  crop  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
market  after  the  rush  is  over.  Mr.  Divine’s  ex¬ 
periment  shows  what  can  be  done  with  ice. 
Probably  the  experiment  would  not  have  been 
made  by  an  ordinary  practical  farmer.  Some 
such  man  as  Mr.  Divine,  with  capital  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  tastes,  was  needed  to  carry  the  plan 
through. 

CUBAN  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

WILL  THEY  COMPETE  WITH  AMERICAN  PRODUCT8  ? 

What  Is  Cuba  ? — Every  earnest  reader  in 
the  United  States  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  Cuba  is  a  large  island,  about  700 
miles  long  and  nearly  100  miles  wide.  As  a 
whole,  the  country  is  more  or  less  broken  or 
hilly.  It  has  some  rapid  streams  or  small 
rivers,  many  small  bays  and  inlets  which  small 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  may  navigate  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  soil  is  rich  and  of  a  varied  texture, 
usually  very  fine  and  of  a  somewhat  clayey  nature.  A 
chemical  analysis  of  the  tobacco  soils  shows  that  they 
contain  a  great  abundance  of  calcium,  or  what  is  or¬ 
dinarily  called  lime.  The  climate  is  warm,  moist,  and 
usually  not  invigorating.  Frost  never  occurs,  conse¬ 
quently  all  tropical  fruits  may  be  grown.  The  hills, 
sometimes  styled  mountains,  are  high  enough  so  that 
they  may  be  used  as  a  refuge  from  the  yellow  fever 
which  seems  to  be  present  the  year  ’round  in  some 
lowlands.  However,  with  proper  food,  shelter  and 
good  judgment,  there  need  be  no  great  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  tourist  or  the  business  man  living  in  Cuba. 

The  Home  of  Tropical  Fruits. — Such  a  country 
as  described  must  be  the  home  of  a  great  variety  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  there  are  fruits  of  a  temperate  country  which 
will  not  grow  profitably  in  the  tropics.  For  example, 
our  apples,  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  United 
States,  north  of  Florida,  cannot  be  grown  successfully 
in  Florida.  Tomatoes,  which  grow  here  nicely  during 
the  Winter  and  Spring,  pass  a  rather  miserable  exist¬ 
ence  during  the  Summer.  Sweet  corn,  which  grows 
very  well  during  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  is 
preyed  upon  by  countless  enemies  and  untoward  con¬ 
ditions  of  climate,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  even  a 
little  for  home  use  during  the  Summer.  These  same 
conditions  exist  in  Cuba  so  that,  while  Cuba  may  raise 
an  abundance  of  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  during 
the  Winter,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  will  be  able  to 
supply  northern  markets  with  these  products  during 
the  late  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall. 

Not  Prepared  to  Grow  Vegetables.— To  make 
vegetable  growing  a  success  on  a  large  scale,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  large  tract  of  comparatively  level 
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land  that  can  be  cultivated  as  a  whole.  Wherever 
such  tracts  of  land  exist  in  Cuba,  they  will  be  found 
more  profitable  as  sugar  plantations,  and  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  not  be  diverted  to  the  growing  of  vegetables. 
Besides  the  difficulties  mentioned  above,  there  is  that 
of  labor  in  connection  with  the  growingof  vegetables. 
The  work  will  have  to  be  done  by  negroes,  mainly, 
who  do  not  understand  how  to  do  the  work,  and  will 
have  to  be  taught.  As  they  take  quite  slowly  to  learn¬ 
ing  new  things,  it  would  require  a  considerable  time 
before  a  large  plantation  could  be  established  and 
stocked  with  efficient  help.  Of  course,  the  help  is 
somewhat  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  but  this 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  lack  of  efficiency. 
The  difference  in  cost  of  transportation  from  Cuba 
to  New  York,  and  from  various  vegetable-growing 
sections  of  the  North  and  East,  will  make  a  handsome 
profit  for  the  grower  of  the  northern  and  eastern  sec¬ 
tion.  Besides  this,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  allowed  to  ripen  in  the  field  are  very 
much  superior  to  those  that  have  to  be  ripened  en 
route.  As  it  will  take  fully  three  days  for  a  cargo  to 
be  shipped  from  Cuba  to  New  York,  these  vegetables 
would  have  to  be  picked  green  and  allowed  to  ripen 
on  the  road,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  shipped 
vegetables. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  say  that  Cuba  is 
really  able  to  produce  vegetables  and  fruit  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  United  States.  If  a  firm  or  company 
were  to  undertake  this  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  be, 
at  least,  10  years  before  the  business  could  be  in  active 
operation.  There  are  lands  to  be  cleared  (and  I  might 
say  that  people  who  have  never  attempted  it  in  the 
tropics  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  state¬ 
ment),  roads  to  be  built  and  boat  lines  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Probably  the  quietest  way  to  accomplish  this 
would  be  for  some  very  wealthy  firm  to  undertake  the 
whole  job,  but  to  leave  this  to  grow  up  naturally,  it 
certainly  could  not  be  accomplished  in  10  years.  From 
the  foregoing  discussion,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  Cuba  displacing  any 
of  the  ordinary  vegetables  and  fruits  of  our  country. 
There  are,  however,  industries  in  this  country  with 
which  the  opening  of  Cuba  will  seriously  interfere, 
but  these  industries  are  located  in  the  South. 

Pineapple  Growing  Will  Suffer.— Pineapple 
growing  will  receive  a  very  severe  blow  unless  Cuba 
is  maintained  as  an  independent  nation,  and  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  be  placed  upon  this  fruit.  In  Florida,  it 
costs  from  $50  to  $200  per  acre  each  year  to  fertilize 
pineapple  fields.  In  Cuba,  they  are  raised  without 
fertilizer.  This  difference  alone  will  give  the  Cubans 
a  handsome  profit  on  the  product.  Of  course,  our 
product,  as  a  whole,  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Cuba, 
but  with  the  supex-ior  product,  we  have  to  produce 
considerable  inferior  fruit.  The  Cuban  product  will 
come  in  direct  competition  with  this  poor  fruit  which, 
in  turn,  will  destroy  the  market  for  much  of  the  better 
product.  The  difference  in  transportation  rates  be¬ 
tween  Cuban  ports  and  railway  stations  in  Florida 
is  inconsiderable.  The  transportation  by  rail  is  some¬ 
what  expensive,  so  much  so  that,  for  a  considerable 
time,  all  the  products  of  the  Keys  were  collected  in 
small  schooners  and  carried  to  Key  West  ;  from  there, 
they  were  doubled  back  in  steamers  for  New  York. 
Key  West  is  but  a  few  hours'  ride  from  Havana  which 
will,  doubtless,  be  the  basing  point  for  Cuban  vege¬ 
tables. 

Relation  to  Oranges. — The  Cuban  oranges,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  in  duty  free,  will,  probably,  drive  the 
California  fruit  off  the  market,  and  greatly  reduce  the 
profits  on  the  Florida  crop.  But  the  damage  will  not 
be  done  at  once,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  ex¬ 
tensive  groves  in  Cuba,  and  those  that  are  there  are 
in  bad  condition  ;  many  of  the  trees  produce  undesir¬ 
able  fruit,  and  others  are  not  cultivated.  The  natives 
have  never  been  trained  to  prepare  their  fruit  prop¬ 
erly  for  the  market,  and  will,  probably,  not  learn  how 
to  do  this  for  a  number  of  years.  As  the  orange  groves 
are  mere  patches  scattered  here  and  there,  no  corpora¬ 
tion  could  afford  to  buy  them  up,  as  the  work  of  sup¬ 
erintending  them  would  cost  more  than  the  fruit 
would  be  worth.  It  will,  then,  be  until  some  enter¬ 
prising  firm  can  plant  desirable  varieties  of  oi-anges 
and  bring  these  into  fruiting,  before  it  will  seriously 
interfere  with  the  orange  industry. 

Florida  Mangoes. — Mangoes  are  grown  to  some 
extent  in  the  southernmost  portion  of  Florida,  and 
some  people  are  deriving  a  good  revenue  from  these  ; 
but,  were  the  Cuban  markets  open,  people  would 
hardly  attempt  to  plant  more  mango  groves. 

Avocado  Pears  and  Bananas.  —  The  Avocado 
pear  has,  also,  become  a  remunerative  fruit  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  growers  in  Florida.  The  shipping  of  Florida 
bananas,  which  may  be  considered  an  infant  industry, 
will,  doubtless,  be  discontinued,  though  there  is  no 
reason  for  complaint  of  the  profit  under  the  pi*esent 
conditions.  A  number  of  other  tropical  fruits  might 


be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  but  the  above 
enumerations,  I  think,  are  sufficient  for  the  present. 

Irish  Potatoes. — Before  the  Cuban  insurrection, 
several  of  our  ports  shipped  a  considerable  number  of 
Irish  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  to  the  Havana 
markets.  Indeed,  the  Havana  market  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  places  for  selling  early  Irish  potatoes, 
so,  if  Washington  and  New  York  would  not  give  us  $3 
or  more  per  barrel,  the  Irish  potatoes  were  simply 
sent  to  Tampa  to  be  forwarded  to  Havana.  This  trade 
will,  doubtless,  be  cut  off,  and  Cuba  grow  her  own 
new  potatoes  and  vegetables  for  Winter  use. 


Farm  Products  as  a  Whole. — As  soon  as  full 
commercial  relations  shall  be  established,  we  shall 


export  much  more  flour,  meat,  dairy  products,  Irish 
potatoes,  etc.,  than  will  amount  to  the  import  of 
vegetables  and  fruits.  Cuba  cannot  produce  the 
staple  farm  products  of  the  northern  United  States 
profitably,  but  will  be  a  more  serious  competitor  for 
the  southern  States.  If  her  sugar  be  admitted  duty 
free,  it  will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  States,  and  may  be  disastrous  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beet  sugar.  [prof.]  p.  h.  rolfs. 

Florida  Experiment  Station. 


A  YANKEE  AND  HIS  WIND. 

BEATEN  BY  A  RAM,  HE  GETS  A  MILL. 

Mill  Beats  Ram. — Five  years  ago,  I  purchased  a 
hydraulic  ram,  and  up  to  December  1,  1897,  I  did  every¬ 
thing  I  could  possibly  hear  or  think  of  to  make  that 
ram  do  its  work.  I  bought  fixtures  without  number, 
bought  one  entii’ely  new  ram,  and  spent  postage,  time 
and  labor  in  an  effort  to  make  the  thing  work.  It 
would  not  go,  and  on  the  date  given,  house  and  barn 
went  dry.  There  were  times  during  the  struggle  of 
five  years  when,  for  30  days,  the  thing  ran  all  right. 
Then,  under  just  the  same  conditions,  it  might  stop 
every  day,  10  times  a  day,  once  a  day,  or  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  I  think  I  must  have  paid  as  much  as 


$750,  including  the  first  cost,  for  water  supply.  My 
town  votes  “  no  license,”  and  besides,  I  must  have 
water  for  other  purposes  than  drinking,  and  so  I  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  a  windmill,  and  ended  by  buying  an 
Aermotor. 

I  had  a  workshop  in  the  basement  of  my  house,  with 
power  from  a  two-horse  Shipman  engine  to  run  some 
tools  I  had  there,  also  to  pump  from  the  well  to  the 
attic  when  the  ram  was  off  duty.  Having  a  jig-saw, 
splitting-saw,  lathe,  and  drill  in  my  shop,  I  was 
ci-amped  for  room,  and  when  I  wanted  to  build  a  small 
boat  or  a  cart  body,  I  had  to  do  my  work  out  of  doors 
and  keep  my  tools  in  the  shop.  Besides,  it  was  not 
very  light  down  there,  so  I  decided  to  buy  a  power 
mill  and  build  me  a  power  house  at  the  foot  of  the 


tower  to  use  as  a  shop,  and  drive  my  machines  from 
the  windmill.  The  mill  was  erected  and  started  to 
pump  some  time  in  January,  1898.  It  cost  me  com¬ 
plete  between  $300  and  $400.  Fig.  339  shows  it  about 
half  way  up  ;  the  tower  is  60  feet  high,  the  wheel  16 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  wheel  and  head  gear  alone 
weighed  nearly  3*000  pounds.  In  March,  I  built  the 
power  house  shown  at  Fig.  330.  This  building  is  16 
feet  wide,  32  feet  long,  and  12  feet  high. 

What  the  Mill  Docs. — My  power  comes  down 
under  the  floor,  and  with  bevel  gear  carries  a  line  shaft 
five  feet  west  of  the  upright  shaft,  that  runs  a  26-incli 
wood  saw  at  the  outdoor  end  of  the  building,  which  is 
driven  from  a  30-inch  pulley  by  a  six-inch  belt.  Under 
the  floor  of  the  shop,  east,  are  25  feet  of  line  shafting 
in  sections,  which  can  be  thrown  in  and  out  as  certain 
machines  are  run.  From  this  shaft,  I  run  first  a 
siphon  pump  with  a  capacity  of  800  gallons  an  hour  ; 
this  is  connected  to  both  my  well  and  a  cistern  in 
cellar.  From  the  well,  I  deliver  to  the  barn  and  a 
reservoir  on  the  hill,  to  water  stock  in  a  dry  pasture, 
and  from  the  cistern  to  the  house  tank,  as  we  prefer 
rain  water  for  all  general  purposes.  Next  I  have  a 
20-light  dynamo  which  I  drive  with  counter  shaft, 
2,100  turns  a  minute,  and  at  times,  light  shop  and 
house,  though  a  storage  system  would  be  necessary  to 
make  this  a  success.  Next  I  have  an  N.  P.  Bowslier 
feed  mill,  which  I  drive  from  a  30-inch  pulley  and  six- 
inch  belt,  and  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  I  have 
ground,  as  fine  as  meal  I  buy,  two  bushels  of  corn  in 
seven  minutes.  A  14-inch  splitting  saw  comes  next, 
with  which  I  can  easily  split  a  three-inch  hard-wood 
plank,  and  from  this  saw  arbor  and  table,  I  also  drive 
a  Thompson  Variety  molding  head,  with  which  I  can 
make  small  moldings  and  plane  and  match  narrow 
stuff.  A  wood-turning  lathe  that  swings  10  inches, 
and  eight  feet  long,  is  the  next  machine.  A  Beach 
jig-saw  that  will  saw  up  to  eight  inches  thick,  an  iron 
drill  attached  to  a  Millers  Falls  anvil  and  vise,  and  a 
300-pound  grindstone,  form  nearly  a  complete  list  of 
the  machines  run  in  successful  operation. 

Great  Benefit  to  Farm. — The  natural  break¬ 
downs  upon  the  farm  are  quickly  repaired  with  this 
outfit,  and  it  is  a  serious  one  upon  the  farm  or  about 
the  house  that  can't  be  repaired  in  good  shape.  Be¬ 
sides  all  repairs,  a  great  many  new  things  are  made 
every  year,  and  while  it  is  an  exceptional  day  that 
would  give  me  continuous  power  for  10  hours,  there  is 
wind  enough  for  all  reasonable  demands.  The  care  of 
the  mill  and  shafting  is  no  serious  matter,  frequency 
of  oiling  depending  upon  the  amount  of  actual  use. 
While  I  have  had  but  six  months'  use  of  this  mill,  it 
has  become  such  a  handy  source  of  power  for  general 
purposes,  besides  always  keeping  the  tanks  full,  that 
I  feel  like  kicking  myself,  both  uphill  and  down,  that 
I  should  have  continued  a  ram  fight  over  four  years 
without  getting  either  satisfaction  or  water.  To  those 
who  want  only  power  for  water,  a  small  sum  of  money 
will  furnish  a  complete  pumping  outfit,  and  plenty  of 
water,  and  my  experience  and  extra  machines  will 
show  those  who  desire  water  and  a  good  many  other 
good  things  how  they  can  be  acquired  in  eastern  Con¬ 
necticut  through  the  help  of  wind.  Q. 

Connecticut. 


PRINTER  POTATO  PLANTERS. 

ANOTHER  FHASE  OF  VACANT-LOT  FARMING. 

I  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.! 

Potatoes  in  a  Park. — East  Spring,  an  experiment 
in  vacant-lot  farming  in  New  York  City  was  started 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  the  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6.  The  experiment  is  located  in 
Pelham  Bay  Park,  one  of  the  outlying  districts  of 
New  York  City.  The  Park  comprises  several  hundred 
acres,  and  is  made  up  largely  of  old  farms,  most  of 
which,  however,  look  as  though  they  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  long  ago.  It  is  located  only  a  short  distance 
from  Long  Island  Sound.  While  the  land  is  naturally 
fairly  good,  some  of  it  has,  px-obably,  been  badly  run, 
and  is  not  over-fertile.  Numerous  stone  walls  sur¬ 
rounding  it  give  evidence  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
formerly  well  covered  with  rocks  and  bowlders. 

The  inception  of  this  particular  experiment  was 
with  the  officers  of  the  Typographical  Union.  For 
several  years  back,  many  of  their  members  have  been 
out  of  steady  work,  and  have  been  supported  by  the 
Relief  Fund  of  the  Union.  The  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  having  this  experiment  in  charge,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Sullivan,  said  that  the  claim  had  often  been  made 
that  these  men  who  were  receiving  relief  did  not  care 
to  work,  so  long  as  they  could  have  money  furnished 
them.  This  experiment  was  started,  he  said,  either 
to  prove  or  disprove  this  statement.  The  results  have 
shown  that  a  majority  of  the  men  are  willing  and  glad 
to  work,  and  avail  themselves  readily  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  relieving  their  own  necessities  in  this  way. 
A  few  became  discouraged  because  of  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  some  did  not  take  the  care  of  their 
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plots  that  they  should  ;  hut,  as  a  whole,  the  men  have 
done  well,  considering  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
were  entirely  unaccustomed  to  this  kind  of  labor. 

No  Chance  of  Loss. — The  use  of  the  land  for  the 
experiment  was  given  free  by  the  city.  Although  it 
bears  the  name  of  park,  it  is  yet  unimproved,  and  is 
one  of  the  future  improvements  to  be  secured  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  Metropolis.  About  33  acres  were 
used,  divided  into  half-acre  plots,  each  man  having 
one  plot.  The  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  furnished  the  seed  and  fertilizers,  and  fitted 
the  ground.  The  Typographical  Union  transported 
the  men  to  and  from  work  free,  and  gave  them  a  din¬ 
ner  on  the  ground.  Thei'efore,  the  men  themselves, 
can  lose  nothing  but  their  time,  even  though  the  crop 
were  a  complete  failure.  A  committee  has  charge  of 
the  work,  overseeing  and  directing  it,  and  giving  all 
necessary  instructions.  This  committee  will  also  look 
after  selling  each  man’s  crop,  if  he  desire,  or  he  can 
dispose  of  it  himself,  as  he  may  elect.  Considerable 
discouragement  was  encountered  last  Spring  over  the 
continued  wet  weather,  which  interfered  with  and  de¬ 
layed  the  planting  seriously.  But  most  of  the  men 
showed  their  grit  by  sticking  to  it,  and  results,  so 
far  as  the  looks  of  the  fields  were  concerned,  would 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  potato  grow¬ 
ers  this  year ;  in  fact,  the  fields  presented  a  cleaner 
and  better  appearance  than  the  average  potato  fields 
I  have  seen  throughout  the  country. 

Digging  began  October  3,  on  which  date  I  visited 
the  place.  The  variety  most  largely  planted  was  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
best  variety  for  this  soil  and  location.  Some  Early 
Rose  were  planted,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  of 
the  former  variety.  So  far  as  the  digging  had  pro¬ 
ceeded,  there  was  considerable  difference  in  the  yields 
of  the  plots.  Nearly  all  the  potatoes  were  smooth 
and  clean,  but  on  many  of  the  plots  were  of  small 
size,  and  the  yield,  as  a  whole,  was  not*  a  heavy  one, 
probably  though,  as  large  as  average  yields  for  this 
year.  Some  of  the  planters  had  varied  their  potato 
plots  by  planting  small  patches  of  corn,  and  one  man 
who  had  the  cleanest  and  neatest  plot  of  all,  had 
quite  an  assortment  of  garden  crops,  having  grown 
cucumbers,  beets,  beans,  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc. 

A  Perpetual  Picnic. — One  of  the  unemployed 
printers  had  been  having  a  new  experience  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  He  had  a  wife  and  two  children,  and  the  health 
of  all  was  poor.  For  a  change,  he  took  his  family 
and  possessions  right  out  into  the  woods,  as  it  seemed 
to  them,  where  a  number  of  large  trees  furnished 
ample  shade.  He  had  constructed  a  rude  hut  of  some 
old  lumber,  from  a  house  that  had  been  torn  down, 
covered  it  with  tarred  paper,  to  make  it  dry,  put  up  a 
small  tent  for  sleeping  quarters,  and  the  whole  family 
had  camped  out  there  through  the  entire  Summer,  en¬ 
joying,  as  his  wife  termed  it,  “  A  perpetual  picnic”. 
Health  had  been  restored,  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
Summer  spent,  and  their  plot  had  been  well  culti¬ 
vated.  Neighboring  fields,  woods  and  orchards  had 
furnished  them  an  abundance  of  fruits,  and  they  had 
enjoyed  life  as  never  before.  The  girls  had  grown 
brown  and  healthy,  so  that,  as  the  superintendent 
said,  one  would  not  recognize  them  as  the  girls  that 
went  out  there  in  the  Spring.  The  probability  is  that 
the  city  will  have  few  Gharins  for  them  hereafter. 

As  to  the  results  in  bushels,"  and  dollars  and  cents, 
of  this  experiment,  they  will  be  given  in  full,  after 
the  work  is  finished,  and  will,  doubtless,  prove  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting.  I  shall  try  to  get  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  accessible,  so  that  we  may  see  just  the 
results  that  have  been  obtained  from  this  unskilled 
labor.  f.  h.  v. 


DOES  WASHING  INJURE  EGGS  ? 

I  have  asked  several  men  who  put  millions  of  eggs 
in  cold  storage,  and  not  one  of  them  knows  for  sure. 
It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that,  if  washing  in¬ 
jures  the  keeping  qualities,  they  would  have  found  it 
out  after  years  of  experience.  Although  none  of  them 
has  made  accurate  tests,  with  all  conditions  alike,  I 
find  no  one  willing  to  assume  that  the  washing  is  an 
injury.  As  long  as  our  buyers  pay  two  cents  per 
dozen  more  for  washed  white  eggs,  as  they  do  now, 
the  eggs  will  be  washed  by  the  majority  of  the  country 
people. 

There  is  a  difference  in  washing  them  quickly, 
using  a  little  vinegar,  sand  soap  or  soap  powder  for 
spots,  and  wiping  them  dry,  as  they  come  from  clean 
nests  each  day,  and  soaking  them  in  soap  suds  and 
drying  by  draining  in  a  slat-bottom  box.  The  first 
way  scarcely  removes  the  natural  glazing,  and  none 
of  the  lime,  while  the  second  injures  in  two  ways,  by 
eating  off  the  natural  coating  and,  perhaps,  dissolving 
the  lime,  permitting  evaporation  of  the  contents,  also 
by  allowing  the  mass  of  wet  eggs  to  heat  and  rot.  In¬ 
stances  are  on  record  of  such  eggs  hatching  chickens 
in  a  crate. 

From  my  experience,  I  think  the  paper  is  correct  in 


saying  that  “  eggs  are  often  injured  by  washing,”  but 
would  add  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  washing  was 
not  properly  done.  Eggs  should  be  scoured  clean, 
and  wiped  dry.  A  bit  of  Sapolio  and  a  damp  cloth 
will  remove  spots.  Dip  the  egg  in  water,  and  wipe  at 
once.  Our  section  has  the  reputation  of  sending  to 
market  the  most  eggs  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
highest  prices  are  paid  for  them.  Most  of  them 
are  scoured  before  being  sold,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
remainder  also  before  going  into  cold  storage. 

_ C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  1 

Questions  About  Rhubarb  Culture. 

F.  G.  C.,  Bridgton,  Me. — I  wish  to  grow  rhubarb  for  market, 
forcing  it  in  the  greenhouse  and  in  frames.  1.  Which  is  the  best 
variety?  2.  Is  it  best  to  use  seedling  or  divided  plants?  How 
long  does  it  take  seedlings  to  grow  before  they  are  ready  for 
use?  3.  Do  the  seedlings  come  true— that  is,  are  the  stalks  from 
seed  as  large  as  from  divided  plants  ?  How  many  plants  can  I 
put  into  a  frame  6x50  feet?  4.  How  high  is  it  best  to  build  the 
frame  i 

Ans. — 1.  Paragon  and  Linnaeus  are,  perhaps,  best 
for  early  forcing,  but  finer  crops  are  given  by  Victoria 
or  Mammoth.  2.  Thoroughly  established  clumps  are 
required  ;  seedling  plants  three  years  old  might  be 
used.  3.  Seedlings  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  come 
true  in  the  botanical  sense  ;  that  is,  they  may  not  be 
a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  parent  plant,  but  when 
fully  established,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  produce  good  stalks.  You  would  find  it  necessary 
to  grow  on  the  seedlings  into  strong  clumps  before 
using  them  for  forcing.  The  number  of  plants  put 
into  a  frame  6  x  50  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
size  of  the  clumps.  They  are  put  close  together,  with 
the  soil  sifted  tightly  between  them,  and  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  two  to  six  inches  of  soil.  A  good  place  for 
forcing  rhubarb  or  asparagus  is  under  the  benches  in 
lettuce,  rose  or  carnation  houses.  4.  About  three  feet 
inside  ;  of  course,  this  would  not  all  be  built  up  above 
the  surface. 

How  to  Treat  a  Cow's  Hide. 

W.  C.  B.,  Breckenridge,  111. — I  have  a  cow  hide  from  which  I  have 
taken  the  hair  with  wood  ashes;  I  then  put  it  in  soft  soap  for  18 
hours,  took  it  out  and  washed  it  three  times,  and  when  nearly 
dry,  oiled  it  and  worked  it.  But  it  is  still  raw  and  hard.  How 
can  I  tan  it  to  make  it  pliable  ? 

Ans. — The  process  should  have  been  as  follows  : 
When  the  hair  had  been  removed  in  the  way  men¬ 
tioned,  the  hide  should  have  been  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  alum  and  salt,  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
latter,  and  as  much  as  will  be  dissolved  in  water  suf¬ 
ficient,  leaving  a  residue  undissolved.  The  hide  should 
remain  in  this  liquid  a  few  days,  until  it  has  absorbed 
all  of  it  that  it  will.  It  is  then  wrung  out  and  dried. 
This  process  is  repeated  three  times,  until  the  skin  is 
soft  and  pliable.  Good  washing  then  with  soft  soap 
and  water,  and  rubbing,  pulling,  and  working  the 
skin,  will  soften  it  and  make  it  permanently  pliable. 
To  fit  the  skin  for  this  process,  now,  it  must  be  freed 
from  the  oil,  which  may  be  done  by  washing  and 
soaking  it  in  soft  soap  and  water  ;  when  the  oil  is  re¬ 
moved  use  the  alum  and  salt  mixture.  It  depends  on 
the  use  the  dressed  skin  is  put  to,  what  particular 
process  is  to  be  used,  as  there  are  several,  but  the 
alum  and  salt  method  is  the  most  common  in  use.  h.  s. 

How  to  Grade  Nursery  Stock. 

W.  E.  C.,  Hartford  County ,  Conn. — Is  there  any  rule  by  which 
a  beginner  may  tell  the  different  grades  of  nursery  stock  ? 

A  First-Class  Tree. — In  The  Nursery  Book,  page 
142,  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  thus  sets  forth  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  first-class  tree  : 

The  requirements  of  a  first-class  tree  should  be  that 
the  specimen  is  vigorous,  free  from  disease  and  blem¬ 
ishes,  and  that  it  possess  the  characteristics  of  the 
variety.  This  allows  a  crooked  tree  to  be  first-class 
if  it  is  a  Greening  or  Red  Canada  apple,  because  it  is 
the  nature  of  these  varieties  to  grow  crooked.  A 
crooked  or  wayward  grower  is  not  necessarily  a  weak 
one.  It  is  advisable  to  top-work  weak-growing  varie¬ 
ties  upon  strong-growing  and  straight-growing  ones. 

A  first-class  tree  is  well-grown  ;  that  is,  the  various 
operations  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  the  nur¬ 
seryman  have  been  properly  performed.  It  must  be 
mature,  that  is,  not  stripped  of  its  leaves  before  the 
foliage  has  thoroughly  ripened.  It  must  be  of  the 
proper  age  for  planting.  It  must  have  a  clean,  smooth 
bark.  It  must  have  a  stocky,  strong  trunk,  good 
roots,  and  be  free  of  borers  and  other  insect  injuries. 
The  union — at  the  bud  or  graft — must  be  completely 
healed  over.  Stocky  and  rather  short  trees,  with 
well-branched  heads,  are  always  preferable  to  very 
tall  ones.  Very  slender  trees,  if  above  one  or  two 
years  old,  should  be  avoided.  Nurserymen  express 
the  size  of  a  tree  by  its  diameter  about  three  inches 
above  the  bud.  The  measuring  is  usually  done  by  a 
caliper.  The  diameter  of  a  first-class  tree  varies  with 


the  method  of  growing  and  trimming  it.  In  the  New 
York  nurseries,  a  first-class  two-year-old  apple  tree 
(budded)  should  caliper  five-eighths  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch.  Plums  run  about  the  same.  Pears  will  gener¬ 
ally  run  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  less,  and  sour  cherries 
about  a  sixteenth  more.  Sweet  cherries  will  run 
three-quarters  inch  and  above. 

How  Nurserymen  Grade. — The  standard  accepted 
gradings  run  as  follows  : 

Peaches. — They  should  never  be  older  than  one  year 
from  the  bud.  Sizes  of  extra  first-class  should  be  4  X 
to  6  feet,  9-16-inch  caliper  and  up.  First-class  should 
be  4  to  5  feet,  %  to  9-16-inch  caliper.  Medium  grade 
should  be  3  to  4  feet,  %  to  J^-inch  caliper.  Second- 
class  should  be  2  to  3  feet,  stocky  and  should  have 
some  branches. 

Pears,  European  plums,  apples  and  sweet  cherries 
should  never  be  three-year-olds,  and  are  in  the  case  of 
Kieffer  and  Le  Conte  pears  and  sweet  cherries  gene- 
rally  two-year-olds.  Sizes,  extra  first-class  should  be 
5%  to  7  feet,  %-inch  caliper  and  larger.  First-class 
should  be  5  to  6  feet,  %  to  %-inch  caliper.  Second- 
class  should  be  4  to  5  feet,  3^  to  %-ineh  caliper. 

Japan  plums  should  be  graded  the  same  way,  but 
should  never  be  over  two-year-olds,  and  one-year-olds 
well  branched  are  pi-eferable. 

Sour  and  Duke  cherries  should  caliper  the  same,  but 
run  about  one  foot  shorter,  as  a  rule.  Apricots  and 
quinces  are  graded  similar  to  peaches,  but  are  two- 
year-olds  instead  of  one  year.  Quinces  are  not  so  tall, 
but  more  branched.  These  are  the  standard  grades, 
and  should  run  between  the  two  extremes.  If  none 
run  over  the  lowest  limit,  they  are  graded  too  close. 

JOS.  II.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

The  Freezing  Point. 

F.  If.  L.,  Northampton ,  Mass.— C&n  we  have  a  frost  when  the 
thermometer  registers  only  38  or  40  degrees  ?  If  frost  is  frozen 
moisture,  and  the  freezing  point  is  32  degrees,  how  can  anything 
freeze  at  38  degrees  ?  Tnere  is  a  divided  opinion  in  our  town  on 
the  subject. 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY'  STEWART. 

A  frost  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  change  of 
water  into  ice,  or  crystals,  as  a  result  of  some  degree 
of  cold  less  than  32  degrees  F.,  or  the  freezing  point 
of  water.  Frost  occurs  under  some  rather  contradic¬ 
tory  circumstances,  as  might  be  easily  thought,  on  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  facts.  Frost  may 
be  easily  produced  in  a  room  where  the  temperature 
is  80  degrees  even,  and  as  easily  as  what  we  commonly 
call  dew  may  be  caused  on  the  outside  of  a  vessel  in 
which  cold  water  is  contained,  in  a  warm  room.  A 
pitcher  of  ice  water,  for  instance,  taken  into  a  warm 
room,  is  very  quickly  covered  with  this  deposited 
moisture  acquired  from  the  vapor  contained  in  the 
warm  air  of  the  room.  Equally,  if  the  pitcher  con¬ 
tained  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  freezing  mix¬ 
ture,  such  as  salt  mixed  with  finely-broken  ice,  sal- 
ammoniac  and  saltpeter  finely  powdered  and  both 
together  dissolved  in  water,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  soda  with  hydrochloric  acid,  we  may  readily  cause 
this  vapor  in  the  warm  room  to  be  frozen  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  pitcher  and  produce  what  is  commonly 
termed  hoar  frost. 

Then,  in  the  conditions  mentioned,  frost  may  be 
produced  by  the  passing  of  a  dry  wind  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  mentioned  over  moist  ground  ;  the  wind  taking 
up  the  moisture  and  changing  it  into  vapor  so  reduces 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  as  to  produce  ice  crystals. 
As  long  as  the  intense  evaporation  is  going  on,  the 
formation  of  the  frost  will  continue.  A  simple  experi¬ 
ment  illustrating  this  production  of  cold  may  be  made 
in  this  way :  Procure  a  little  common  ether,  pour 
some  of  it  on  the  hand,  and  blow  on  it  with  the  breath, 
and  a  very  marked  coolness  will  be  felt  on  the  skin. 
Or  let  a  person  go  from  a  hot  bath  into  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  and  a  chill  will  be  felt  as  though  one  were 
in  ice  water. 

Many  curious  experiments  may  be  made  in  this 
way ;  one  is  to  produce  ice  in  a  red-hot  crucible, 
which  is  done  in  this  manner  :  A  quantity  of  liquid 
sulphurous  acid  is  poured  into  the  hot  crucible,  and 
some  water  is  then  poured  into  the  acid.  As  the  boil¬ 
ing'  point  of  this  acid  is  18  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  the  water  is  instantly  made  into  ice  ; 
so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  frost  may  occur  at 
an  air  temperature  of  38  degrees,  and  frequently  does 
so  occur  naturally  on  low,  damp  ground  when  a  dry 
wind  is  blowing  freely  over  it.  At  nigh  elevations,  on 
mountains  for  instance,  where  the  air  pressure  is 
light  and  the  air  is  rarer  than  at  lower  situations,  ice  is 
often  made  on  the  ponds  at  a  temperature  of  several 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  and  frosts  occur 
when  the  air  temperature  is  above  40.  This  is  when 
a  dry  wind  is  blowing  freely,  and  causes  an  excessive 
evaporation. 

Liquid  air,  during  its  expansion  into  its  ordinary 
condition,  produces  a  most  intense  cold,  far  more  so 
than  any  natural  degree  of  cold  known,  and  hundreds 
of  degrees  below  ordinary  freezing.  The  very  same 
principle  applies  to  the  case  in  point,  the  evaporation 
of  water,  in  its  liquid  form,  into  vapor,  by  any  action 
or  condition  of  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  temperature  of 
it,  may  very  easily  produce  what  we  call  frost,  which 
is  simply  fine  crystals  of  ice. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Voice  from  the  South. — Some  of  our  readers 
evidently  take  quite  an  interest  in  Hope  Farm 
matters,  so  much  so  that  it  seems  no  more  than 
right  to  give  them  a  chance  to  talk  now  and  then. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  a  man  in  South  Carolina : 

“  H.  W.  C.,  Hope  Farm,  cannot  make  a  flock  of 
200  hens  yield  a  profit  of  $600  per  annum,  although 
he  is  a  faithful  student  of  Mr.  IIuDter,  editor  Farm 
Poultry.  Neither  can  H.  W.  C.  grow  700  bushels 
of  Irish  potatoes  per  acre,  although  he  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  student  of  Mr.  Carman,  editor  It.  N.-Y. 

“  II.  W.  C.  has  plows,  cultivators,  and  an 
improved  weeder,  and  so  many  weeds  in  his  field 
of  potatoes,  that  even  a  Success  digger  was  not 
a  success.  H.  W.  C.  did  not  get  $1  per  100  for 
first-class  sugar  corn,  although  he  deals  with 
honest  and  reliable  commission  merchants,  and 
is  also  situated  where  he  can  personally  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  market  daily. 

“Why!  Why!  Why!  Why!  Why! 

“  Ib  H.  W.  C.  a  gummerthdoone,  or  is  he  just  an 
uncommon  man  who  is  honest  enough  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  ? 

“  I  sincerely  hope  that  H.  W.  C.  will  answer 
these  questions  through  The  R.  N.-Y.”  r.  l.  lamb. 

Too  Big  a  Question. — Now  I  never  was  worth 
a  cent  at  answering  conundrums,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  can  answer  these  questions  satisfac¬ 
torily.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  a  “  gum¬ 
merthdoone  ”  is,  therefore  decline  to  admit  that  I 
am  one.  I  am  sorry  to  have  our  friend  say  that 
it  takes  an  uncommon  man  to  tell  the  truth  about 
farming.  He  is  correct  in  saying  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  make  our  hens  average  $3  per 
year  profit,  or  grow  700  bushels  of  potatoes  on  an 
acre  of  ground.  We  have  studied  and  worked 
hard  with  these  great  ends  in  view,  but  the  wise 
men  beat  us.  With  much  smaller  average  yields, 
however,  we  have  come  out  on  the  right  side  by 
a  small  margin.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  average  farmer  on  the  average  farm  is  not 
making  a  fortune  these  days.  The  few  fortunate 
ones  who  are  so  situated  that  they  save  more 
than  the  average,  may  say  what  they  will  and 
prove  to  a  certainty  that  we  are  far  behind  our 
possibilities;  but  the  fact  remains  that  one-man 
farming  requires  great  skill,  hard  work  and  a 
fair  amount  of  capital  to  make  it  yield  much  of 
a  cash  income. 

Slow  Money  But  Sure  Home.— That  is  about 
my  idea  of  a  motto  for  the  average  farmer  in 
these  times.  It  seems  to  me  fairer  to  look  the 
facts  right  in  the  face,  and  not  attempt  to  deceive 
ourselves  by  running  after  mere  possibilities 
about  which  we  hear  only  one  side.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  all  of  us  to  improve  and  do  better,  but 
it  takes  time  and  bull-dog  courage  to  hang  on 
through  thick  and  thin  when  it  seems  as  though 
Fate  itself  were  trying  to  shake  us  off.  I  have  no 
patience  with  the  writers  who  sit  on  cushioned 
chairs  and  tell  us  what  to  do  as  gravely  as 
though  they  really  knew  the  difference  between 
a  Berkshire  pig  and  a  Parker  Earle  strawberry 
plant.  Better,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  honest 
record  of  a  complete  failure  with  the  causes 
which  led  to  it  made  clear,  than  a  half  record  of 
some  great  success  coupled  with  a  scolding  at 
one’s  ignorance.  These  writers  who  proclaim 
their  success  upon  the  housetops,  and  bury  their 
many  failures  in  the  back  yard,  deceive  only  two 
classes  of  people — themselves  and  those  who  are 
very  new  to  the  business.  Practical  men  know 
better. 

Proud  to  Be  a  Farmer.— Possibly,  a  “  gum¬ 
merthdoone”  is  one  who  believes  farming  is  only 
a  thing  to  run  away  from.  In  that  case,  I  am  not 
of  that  class.  In  spite  of  the  small  cash  income 
from  one-man  farming,  I  hope  that  our  boys  will 
make  farmers.  I  have  done  almost  everything 
for  a  living — from  sawing  wood  to  acting  on  the 
stage,  and  I  am  sincere  in  saying  that  the  farm 
is  good  enough  for  me.  Too  many  people  get  the 
idea  that  a  farmer  does  not  need  any  capital  to 
work  with,  or  any  special  ability.  What  folly 
that  is!  Cash  capital  is  just  as  useful  and  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  farm  as  it  is  in  the  grocery  business. 
As  for  skill  and  intelligence,  there  is  no  trade  or 
profession  under  heavens  that  requires  such  con¬ 
stant  thought  and  observation  as  farming.  Talk 
about  a  lawyer  having  to  work  to  keep  up  with 
legal  decisions  and  new  laws;  why,  both  the 
science  and  practice  of  farming  are  constantly 
changing,  and  nearly  always,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
with  new  chances  for  the  farmer.  For  my  part, 
I  am  not  going  to  sneak  around  in  any  shame¬ 
faced  fashion  and  admit  that  I  am  a  farmer,  and 
that  I  have  eggs  and  pork  and  potatoes  to  sell. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact.  The  business  is  an  hon¬ 
est  one,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  come  out  and  tell 
the  truth  about  it.  There  may  be  nothing  in  our 
story  to  make  amateurs  run  to  the  farm,  but  if 
that  is  true,  so  much  the  better  for  farming. 
Agriculture,  of  all  the  professions,  can  stand  the 
truth. 

The  Lame  Horse  Again. — Now  here  we  have 
a  note  on  another  subject,  written  by  a  Vermont 
friend: 

“  Yes,  I  think  that  old  Major  remembers  the 
kick  that  he  received,  and  will  be  afraid  of  Frank 
for  some  time;  but  in  my  opinion,  horses  haven’t 
enough  reasoning  power  to  watch  for  revenge. 
There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  though.  Ex¬ 
perience  is  a  good  teacher.  I  think  that  you  will 
now  see  that  that  stall  partition  was  too  short, 
and  especially  that  it  isn’t  right  to  have  horses 
tied  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  bite  each  other. 
Mr.  C.,  what  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been 
in  Frank’s  place  ?  ”  H.  m.  p. 

Major  is  now  nearly  well  again.  We  drive  him, 
though  he  has  a  slight  limp.  He  seems  in  deadly 
fear  of  Frank,  and  will  bolt  past  him  like  a  colt. 


He  is  in  such  fear  that  I  do  not  think  that  he  will 
attempt  to  “  get  even  ”.  I  think,  too,  he  will  mind 
his  own  business  hereafter,  and  let  Frank  alone. 
You  are  right  about  that  partition.  What  would 
I  have  done  in  such  a  case?  Well,  now,  that’s 
what  I  call  a  leading  question.  Had  I  been  tied 
up  and  my  mate  tormented  me  as  Major  did 
Frank,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  would  have 
booted  him  hard,  though  I  would  have  selected 
some  portion  of  his  body  where  the  injury  to  his 
pride  would  have  been  greater  than  the  injury  to 
his  bones! 

Winter  is  Coming. — The  killing  frost  has  held 
off  later  than  usual  this  year.  On  Sunday,  Oc¬ 
tober  9,  there  was  hardly  a  touch  of  color  on  the 
upland  trees.  Usually  at  this  time  the  leaves 
are  brilliant.  The  cow  peas  and  millet  in  the 
bush  fruits  grew  until  October  10,  and  so  did  the 
sweet  potato  vines.  It  is  now  time  to  g(  t  ready 
for  Winter.  We  are  in  better  shape  every  way 
than  we  were  a  year  ago.  We  have  three  times 
as  much  left  to  sell.  The  clover  seeding  is  much 
better.  The  strawberries  are  clean  and  have 
made  a  good  growth.  Last  year  they  were  foul 
with  weeds.  We  have  nearly  200  fine  pullets  of 
our  own  breeding,  and  nine  good  pigs.  Last  year, 
we  had  about  50  good  pullets  and  a  lot  of  scrub 
hens,  and  two  little  shotes  that  were  but  little 
better  than  runts.  We  have  more  and  better  fod¬ 
der,  and  the  soil  is  in  far  better  shape  than  a 
year  ago.  The  bush  fruits  look  well.  Best  of  all, 
we  understand  the  farm  and  its  possibilities 
better.  We  know  better  how  to  care  for  our  stock. 
We  have  gained  a  little  over  last  year. 

What  About  School. — Our  children  have  never 
attended  the  public  schools.  The  Graft  is  really 
the  only  one  old  enough  to  go.  We  suppose  that 
he  is  about  seven  years  old.  The  Madame  is  an 
old  school  teacher,  and  she  expects  to  start  a 
little  home  school  this  Winter.  I  don’t  pretend 
to  know  much  about  schools,  but  I  have  always 
thought  that  many  children  start  too  early  in 
life,  and  get  tired  of  it.  I  would  rather  hold  them 
back  and  make  them  eager  to  study  and  learn.  I 
find  some  people  who  are  afraid  of  the  public 
school  in  their  district.  They  say  that  the  morals 
of  such  schools  are  bad,  and  that  a  good  many 
teachers  do  not  or  cannot  keep  an  eye  on  the 
little  children.  As  I  remember  the  district  school 
I  went  to  when  I  was  a  boy,  there  were  practices 
and  habits  among  the  pupils  that  I  don’t  want 
my  children  to  pick  up,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  would 
rather  keep  them  at  home  a  few  years  longer  so 
that  we  may  get  a  little  firmer  hold  on  them  our¬ 
selves.  The  young  woman  who  lives  with  us  (I 
think  we  must  call  her  the  Cutting)  goes  to  the 
county  town  seven  miles  away,  and  attends  a 
good  grammar  school.  I  tell  you  now  that  this 
matter  of  educating  the  children  is  ahead  of  the 
fertilizer  question,  or  the  hen  question,  or  the 
tariff  question.  I  find  lots  of  farmers  who  are 
fairly  staggered  at  the  responsibilities  that  are 
tied  up  in  the  lives  of  their  children.  Character 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
in  planning  for  the  little  folks.  u.  w.  c. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

J.  W.  Nelson,  of  Clearfield  County,  Pa., 
says  that  he  wants  to  thank  ns  for  mak¬ 
ing  him  acquainted  with  Japan  plums 
and  Crimson  clover.  Like  many  other 
readers,  he  had  no  success  with  Crimson 
clover  at  first,  but  he  always  sowed  some 
Red  clover  with  it.  When  the  Red  died 
out  in  the  Spring,  there  would  always  be 
some  patches  of  the  Crimson  left,  while 
the  Red  died  out  entirely.  Last  Summer, 
he  sowed  three  acres  to  buckwheat,  put¬ 
ting  Crimson  clover  in  both  fields.  The 
buckwheat  field  had  twice  failed  to  catch 
clover  when  sown  with  oats,  hut  this 
year,  it  was  a  sight  to  behold.  People 
came  for  miles  to  see  the  clover.  Mr. 
Nelson  let  it  get  ripe  and  cut  it  for  seed. 
After  it  was  cut,  the  Red  clover  came  on, 
and  also  made  a  good  crop,  and  now  the 
ground  is  covered  again  with  Crimson 
clover  which  was  self-seeded. 

He  also  sowed  four  acres  of  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  on  August  10,  one  acre  of  sod, 
and  three  on  wheat  stubble.  He  sprinkled 
some  buckwheat  among  this  for  the  bees. 
The  clover  made  a  good  stand  and  cut 
several  loads  of  first-class  hay  on  the 
three  acres  of  stubble.  This  was  also 
sown  to  Red  clover  and  Timothy,  hut 
these  had  no  show  till  the  Crimson  was 
cut.  On  the  acre  of  sod,  the  Crimson 
clover  grew  until  a  foot  high,  and  it  was 
left  to  see  what  the  other  grass  would 
do.  After  the  clover  got  ripe,  the 
Timothy  and  Red  clover  started  and  gave 
a  fair  yield  of  hay,  with  a  good  second 
crop  of  Red  clover  on  September  1,  with 
a  solid  mat  of  Crimson  from  this  year’s 
seeding. 

This  year  Mr.  Nelson  says  that  he  has 
a  nice  catch  in  the  corn,  three  acres 
more  in  buckwheat,  which  was  sown 
July  23,  and  three  acres  in  millet  and 
Crimson  clover  sown  June  28  ;  also  five 
acres  of  Crimson  and  Red  clover,  and 


Timothy  sown  on  wheat  stubble  August 
24.  This  shows  that  it  pays  to  hang  on 
•to  a  thing  that  has  done  well  for  others. 
We  never  know  how  to  handle  any  new 
crop,  until  we  have  studied  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  it.  Mr.  Nelson  now  knows 
how  to  use  Crimson  clover  to  advantage. 
If  he  had  dropped  it  after  the  first  fail¬ 
ure,  he  would  have  lost  money  by  doing  so. 


A  “  SURE  CURE "  FOR  CURL  LEAF. 

For  the  benefit  of  fruit  raisers,  I  will 
give  a  little  of  my  experience.  About  3(5 
years  ago,  I  had  a  peach  tree  attacked 
with  curl  leaf.  An  old  man  came  along 
peddling  tin,  and  when  he  saw  the  tree, 
said,  “If  you  will  pour  two  or  three 
quarts  of  beef  brine  around  that  tree,  it 
will  cure  it.”  I  followed  the  directions, 
and  it  did  the  work  finely.  Last  year,  I 
had  another.  I  made  a  plain  brine, 
poured  it  around  the  tree  and  it  cured  it 
like  the  first  one.  Of  course,  it  will  take 
some  time  for  the  r  ots  to  absorb  the 


In  the  Fall 

Your  health  should  be  carefully  guarded. 
There  is  danger  of  malaria,  fevers,  sud¬ 
den  colds  and  pneumonia.  Make  your 
blood  rich  and  pure  by  taking  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  you  need  not  fear  these 
dangers.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  wonder¬ 
ful  power  to  strengthen  and  fortify  the 
system.  It  gently  tones  the  stomach, 
creates  a  good  appetite  and  invigorates 
every  organ. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Gx-eatest  Medicine.  $1,  six  for  $5. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  constipation.  25  cents. 
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brine  so  as  to  effect  _  cure.  Whether  it 
will  have  the  same  effect  on  all  kinds  of 
soil,  I  am  unable  to  say.  If  I  had  any 
trees  troubled  with  yellows,  I  would  try 
the  same  remedy,  also  for  sickly  plum 
trees.  d.  b.  e. 

Mcodus,  Conn. 

Comment. — Horticultural  literature  is 
full  of  so-called  “sure  cures”  or  remedies 
based  upon  no  more  evidence  than  that 
submitted  by  I).  B.  E.  Doubtless  a  fruit 
tree  would  absorb  some  salt  through  its 
roots,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
enough  salt  could  thus  get  into  the  plant 
to  have  any  effect  upon  a  fungous  disease 
attacking  the  leaves.  Climatic  and  other 
conditions  have  so  much  influence  on 
fungous  diseases  like  the  curl  leaf  that 
no  experiments  against  it  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  all  conclusive  which  do  not, 
also,  include  check  or  untreated  trees 
subject  to  similar  conditions.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  an  application  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  before  the  buds  open  in  the 
Spring  will  have  a  much  more  beneficial 
effect  in  controlling  the  peach  leaf  curl 
than  a  dose  of  salt  at  the  base  of  the  tree. 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  little  or  no 
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PEACH.  PEAR,  PLUM.  APPLE  Trees.  New  Fruits 
and  Berries— Specialties.  Lowest  prices.  Catalogue 
Free  J.  H.  LINDSLEY,  White  House,  N.  J. 


Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  Bearing  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  mailed 
free.  VV.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley.  Md. 


I  AD  AM  Dl  Mil?  PEARS  and  QUINCES,  *5  ifl  100. 

JArMIl  rLUIVlO  peaches  &  currants, $». 

Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10, Geneva,  N.Y. 


100  LOUDON 


Raspberry  Plants,  by  mail  for  $1 
T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


faith  in  the  “salt  remedy”,  yet  I  am 
open  to  conviction  by  evidence  supported 
by  scientifically-conducted  experiments. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Cheap  in  large  lots. 

J.  S.  LINTHICUM,  Wellham’s,  A.  A.  County,  Md. 


of  all  the  leading  and  standard  varieties  of 


p; 

am  the  largest  grower  in  the  world.  All  stock  absolutely  disease  free,  under  inspect 
HHoglst.  Introducer  of  the  PEARL  GOOSEBERRY  which  in  addition  to  being  the  most  prolific  is  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  mildew.  Get  my  free  catalogue  before  ordering.  ALLEN  L,  WOOD,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TS™  D  A  CifclKT  191  A  Al  TT"  Q  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries, 

A  I  HA  Milt  i  LAN  I  o  sisi 

am  the  largest  grower  in  the  world.  All  stock  absolutely  disease  free,  under  inspection  of  State  Entomol- 


KJW  nr*'  MJ  w 3  mr  /%  jr  #  W~+  r— ^  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  her  work  right. 

iViKJ  i  nizrx  /V  A\  l  LJ  MX  EZ,  and  ROGERS  BUSINESS  TREES  can  be 
depended  upon  for  SUCCESSFUL  FALL  PLANTING,  as  they  are  now  RIPENED  NATURALLY  ready  for 
shipment.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  for  you? 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  In  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  In  a  206-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


Finest  lot  of  PEACH  TREES  in  the  country,  free  from  borers,  scale,  yellows, 
etc.  Large  stocks  of  Pear,  Plum,  Apple,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Quince.  Immense 
supply  of  Small  Fruits.  Headquarters  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs. 

l  Extra  fine  lot  of  Teas  Weeping  Mulberry,  Kilmarnock,  New  American  and 
^Wisconsin  Weeping  Willows,  Camperdown  Elm  and  Cut  Leaved  Weeping 

Birch.  44  greenhouses  filled  with  Roses,  Palms,  Ficus,  Geraniums,  etc. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  solicited.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free.  45th  year. 
44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  42,  Painesville,  O. 


BULBS  SEEBS  PLANTS 

AlAIMf  is  the  time  to  plant  bulbs  for  winter  and  spring  flowering.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
«|II«V  seed  down  for  pasturage,  hay  or  lawn.  Now  Is  the  time  to  procure  plants  for 
*■  home  adornment.  The  best  in  each  class  is  fully  described  In  our  magnificent 
AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  mailed  FAKE  on  application. 

HENRY  A.  DREER  9  714  PHILADE^pJlAfpA?EET’ 

High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 2  P  H  ft!  A i?E LPm A®  PA®” 


POTATOES^ 

TRUCK 

CORN 

OATS  1 
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4  I 

;  Rural  isms  ; 


All  communications  intended  for  Ru/ral- 
isms  from  now  until  May  1,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  E.  S.  Carman,  No.  5  West  82nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  f  riends . 

The  Cumberland  Blackcap. — In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  December  11,  1897,  we  had  the 
following  to  say  of  this  variety  :  “  The 

plants  were  received  from  Jackson  & 
Perkins,  of  Newark,  N.  Y.,  during  the 
Pall  of  1896.  July  1,  1897  :  Bei-ries  large, 
black,  with  scarcely  any  bloom,  drupe¬ 
lets  small,  quality  excellent,  about  the 
size  of  Gregg  ;  firm  and  of  far  better 
quality.  We  do  not  know  of  a  blackcap 
of  better  quality.  Among  the  earliest 
to  ripen  ;  beautiful,  glossy  black  berries. 
Plants  very  prolific,  from  10  to  14  berries 
to  a  cluster.  Highly  promising.  The 
plants  stood  the  Winter  without  injury. 
The  Cumberland  originated  with  David 
Miller,  of  Camp  Hill,  Pa  ”  Its  portrait 
was  given  on  page  802.  During  the  past 
season,  our  blackcaps  were  so  affected  by 
anthracnose  that  we  made  no  report. 
Now  comes  a  letter  from  B.  P.  Poster, 
of  Newark,  N.  Y.  :  “I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  in  favor  of  the  new  blackcap 
raspberry  Cumberland,  which  The  R. 
N.-Y.  was  among  the  first  to  describe  and 
illustrate.  I  had  about  five  acres  of  it  in 
fruiting  the  past  Summer,  and  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  with  it.  I  had  Ohio,  Black  Dia¬ 
mond  and  several  other  varieties  grow¬ 
ing  side  by  side  with  it  and  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions.  The  Cumberland 
fully  doubled  the  yield  of  Early  Ohio, 
and  is  far  ahead  of  all  other  varieties  on 
my  grounds.  The  fruit  is  so  large  and 
so  abundant  that  it  can  easily  be  picked 
for  one-third  less  than  other  sorts,  and 
it  is  of  such  a  fine  appearance  as  to  com¬ 
mand  considerably  above  the  market 
price  of  other  varieties.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  commend  this  new  berry.” . 

One  of  our  potato  vines,  raised  from 
true  seed  this  season,  measures  at  this 
time  not  less  than  seven  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  i.  e.,  a  circle  of  21  feet  is  densely 
covei'ed  with  vines,  and  they  are  still, 
October  15,  beautifully  green  and  thrifty. 

Death  of  the  Yellow  -  wood. — We 
have  recently  told  our  readers  that  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Yellow-wood  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  died  one  after  another  until  the 
tree  became  unsightly,  and  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  dig  it  up.  Several  years  ago, 
it  will  be  remembered,  a  terrible  tornado 
visited  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
Rural  Grounds  barely  escaped  ;  the  trunk 
of  the  Yellow-wood  was  cracked  from 
the  soil  to  the  lowermost  branches.  In 
a  season  or  so,  the  bark  so  grew  over  this 
crack  that  we  had  forgotten  that  the 
trunk  was  ever  injured.  When  the  tree 
was  sawea  in  two,  the  crack  was  found 
to  extend  entirely  through  the  trunk, 
and  the  bark  had  not  thoroughly  united, 
as  seemed  to  be  the  case  superficially. 
We  dare  say  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  branches  dying,  one  after  another. 
As  has  been  said,  this  tree  was  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  of  the  main  lawn,  and  its  loss 
so  changes  the  appearance  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Rural  Grounds,  that  we  find 
it  hard  to  become  reconciled  to  its  ab¬ 
sence. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Kains,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
writes  us  that  all  the  Yellow- woods  that 
he  has  seen  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
The  most  beautiful  specimen  that  he  has 
seen  is  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  College.  It  is  about  15 
years  old ,  and  has  never  been  trimmed. 
This  tree  is  perfectly  symmetrical  and 
all  that  could  be  desired . 

Correction. — The  following  is  from 
Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  : 
“I  notice  that,  in  a  late  R.  N.-Y.,  you 
give  me  the  credit  of  originating  the 
Pandora  Canna.  It  is  one  of  the  late 
Italian  Cannas,  and  I  so  stated  in  the 
note  accompanying  the  root.  I  thought 


that  you  would  like  to  see  it,  as  I  regard 
it  as  very  fine.” . 

Grand  Companions.  —  As  has  been 
stated  in  this  department  several  times, 
a  Purple  beech  (Fagus  sylvatica  pur¬ 
purea,  of  the  catalogues)  and  a  Golden 
oak  (Quercus  Robur  pedunculata  Con¬ 
cordia)  were  planted  in  the  Rural  Grounds 
side  by  side  about  26  years  ago.  More 
charming  companions,  a  finer  contrast, 
we  have  never  seen.  Both  trees  are  of 
the  same  size,  about  25  feet  in  height. 
As  the  Golden  oak  grows  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  Purple  beech,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  cut  it  back  several 
times,  in  order  to  keep  both  trees  about 
the  same  size  ;  but  this  has  made  a  beauty 
of  the  Golden  oak.  It  stands  cutting 
back  well.  The  tree  is  now  so  clothed 
in  foliage,  that  few  of  the  branches  can 
be  seen.  Our  readers  should  know  that 
the  habit  of  most  oaks  is  spreading  ;  the 
branches  reach  out  in  every  direction, 
and  the  branches  are  so  far  apart  that 
considerable  portions  of  the  main  trunk 
and  of  the  secondary  branches  may  be 
seen  at  a  distance.  In  the  early  season, 
the  leaves  of  the  Golden  oak  are  of  a  soft 
lemon  color ;  those  of  the  Purple  beech 
are  of  a  dark  claret,  changing  to  almost 
black  ;  later  in  the  season,  they  become 
a  dark  green.  The  leaves  of  the  Golden 
oak  finally  change  to  an  ordinary  green, 
but,  in  the  early  Pall,  a  new  growth  is 
made,  and  this  new  growth  is  of  the  same 
color  as  the  first  Spring  growth,  so  that, 
at  a  little  distance,  the  tree,  especially 
the  top,  seems  studded  with  bunches  of 
yellow  flowers . 

TnE  Puller  Quince. — This  new  va¬ 
riety  was  received  from  J.  T.  Lovett,  dur¬ 
ing  March  of  1891.  The  trees  began  to 
bear  during  the  season  of  1896.  In  our 
issue  of  September  19  of  that  year,  we 
made  this  comment :  “They  are,  at  this 
date  (September  1),  so  small  that  there 
can  be  little  chance  of  their  ripening. 
We  would  not  recommend  the  variety 
even  for  trial.”  American  Gardening 
replied  to  this  comment  as  follows  :  “  It 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  quinces 
we  have.  Its  very  delicate  flavor  and 
curiously  weak  odor  are  noticeable  feat¬ 
ures.” 

We  may  say  that,  this  year,  the  Fuller 
quince  is  bearing  finer  fruit  than  any 
other  quince  we  have  ever  tried.  The 
quinces  are  of  large  size,  fair,  lemon- 
colored  skin,  and  of  good  flavor.  The 
quinces  were  ripe,  at  least  one  week  be¬ 
fore  Alaska,  Rea’s  Mammoth  or  Orange. 
It  was  introduced  by  J.  T.  Lovett,  of 
Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  in  the  Spring  of 
1891.  It  originated  in  the  grounds  of 
the  late  Mr.  England,  then  the  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  Mr.  England 
gave  Mr.  Puller  a  plant  or  so,  and  after 
his  death,  Mr.  Fuller  sold  the  stock  he 
had  accumulated  to  Mr.  Lovett. 

Two  trees  of  the  Alaska  quince  were 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Green,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  during  April  of  1891. 
The  quinces  show  no  signs  of  ripening 
at  this  date,  September  23.  In  previous 
years,  they  have  not  ripened  until  early 
October,  when,  curious  to  say,  the  Fuller 
quince  was  not  yet  ripe.  Mr.  Parry,  of 
Parry,  N.  J.,  says  that  the  Fuller  is  “the 
most  reliable  variety  yet  found,  not  hav¬ 
ing  failed  to  produce  a  crop  of  the  larg¬ 
est,  handsomest  and  finest  fruit  in  over 
20  years.” 


Elgin  Watches 

vary  in  size  but  not  in  time  telling— accuracy 
is  an  attribute  of  all  Elgin  Watches — 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 

can  be  had  of  all  jewelers— they  know  their 
good  points  in  detail— ask  them. 

An  Elgin  W atch  always  has  the  word  “Elgin” 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEVMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

t  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


>  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY  Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Maas. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


A  PROMINENT  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer  in  paints  writes  :  “  We  have 
discontinued  handling  mixed  paints 
entirely,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  furnish 
Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of  genuine  brands) 
and  the  National  Lead  Company’s  Tinting 
Colors  with  which  to  make  any  shade  de¬ 
sired,  thereby  giving  our  customers  the  best 
paint  that  can  be  made;  besides,  we  know 
what  we  are  selling,  and  are  not  afraid  that 
the  purchaser  will  come  back  next  year  and 
ask  us  to  paint  his  house  over  again.” 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


Cannot  Tear 
Because  of  Wire  Edge 

It  will  wear 
longer  than 
■  any  other 
make. 

Costs  less 
and  is  ab¬ 
solutely 
wind  and  water  proof. 

Medal  Brand 

Wire  Edge  Roofing 

Easily  applied.  Anyone  can  do  it 
who  can  use  a  hammer.  It  is  money 
saved  to  use  it. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet, 


ONCE  A  MAN 

named  his  horse  “Congress,”  because,  he  said,  “he 
never  passes  anything.  *  ’  Don’ t  pitas  by  our  ‘  ‘ads.’  ’ 
without  asking  for  *  ‘Fall  styles  and  prices.  ’  ’ 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


rynn 


STEEL  P 


CKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


Field  and  Hog  Fence  with  or  without  bottom  cable 
barbed.  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fencing.  Lawn  and 
Farm  Steel  Oates  and  Posts. 


MICA  ROOFING  COMPANY, 


UNION  FENCE  CO.  DcKalb,  HI. 


100  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
MKTAL  OKILINUS  AND  81  DM  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

Penn  Metal  Celling  &  Roohng  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


The  WHEEL 
OFTIME 

for  all  time  lathe.... 

Metal  Wheel 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and 


Our  wheels  are  either  di¬ 
rect  or  stagger  spoke.  Can 

FIT  YOUR  WAGON* 

Perfectly  without  change.... 

HO  BBEAKIWG  DOWH 

no  drying  ont.no  resetting  tires 
CHEAP  because  they  endure 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices* 

Electric  Wheel  Co! 

QUINCY.  ILL. 


{ADAM 

j  THE  FENCE 

T  Makes 
4  Fence 
I  Up.” 

4  Get  his  1896  catalogue, 
j  tells  all  about  The  Bel 

a  Farm  Fence  Made. 

I  W.  J.  ADAM 


Like  a  Bull  Dog. 


That’s  the  way  this  lock  and 
fence  stay  grips  the  wire  and 
.hangs  on.  It’s  “a  fence  stay 
|thut  will  stay.”  No  twisting, 
straining  or  breuklng  of 
.wires;  no  shaking  loose  or 
J  slipping.  Makes  the  most 
rigid,  strongest,  most  dur¬ 
able  fence  that  can  be  made 
I  out  of  wire.  Only  tool  required, 'is  a 
1  hammer.  It’s  just  as  easy  as  nailing 
pickets.  Cheapest  fence  on  earth. 

U/r  Uf  AIIT  AfiCIITC  in  every  locality.  Exclu- 
nl  W  All  I  HUCIl  I  v  give  territory  to  the  right 
men.  Seeding  is  done,  the  corn  will  soon  be  husked  and 
vou  will  have  time  to  take  up  a  good  proposition. 
Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  sample— free. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  II  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


We  are  the  largest  Cfpp| 
manufacturers  of-  ^  IvCl 


T ruck  Wheels 


for  farm  wagons  in  America 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  M*?al  Wheal  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


tWELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 

|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS.  FOR 
| DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
I  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
Address  wiluamsbroaithaca.n.vi 


Galvan-  11 
heed 
i  Steel 


DOWER  AND 

Tumi 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
Vto  be  the  most 
powerful  and 
durable  made. 

I  We  have  every- 
r  thing  the  farmer 
needs  in  this  line. 
Tower  a. 
Tanka  and 
Pumps , 

>  Gutters,  Grinders, 
Shelters,  etc. 


MILLS 


yjS^g^  fuUo^roiuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg w  Go m 

\  27  Fargo  JSt. _ BATA  VIA,  ILL.  ' 


Your  Land 


Poor 

grow  white 


IS 

If  you 
beans  or  cactus  and 
we  cannot  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  you,  but  If 


progressive  fnrmer, 
and  keep  stock,  you 
ought  to  know  about 
_  our  fence. 

Lamb  Wl re  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod. 

«  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
*5  patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It»s  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Savon  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FKEE  illus.  catalogue  showing  latest  improve¬ 
ments  and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  Jitney. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,6tS.  Clinton  St.,  J  26,  Chicago. 


Farm  for  Sale  to  Close  an  Estate.  • 

In  Guilford,  Conn.,  a  farm  of  about  200  acres.  In¬ 
cluding  meadow,  pasture,  salt  meadow  and  80  acres 
of  woodland.  For  particulars  apply  to 

E.  II.  JENKINS,  Drawer  101,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS’  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Et.bkrt  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Ckief. 

Herbert  W.  Coli.ingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

Frank  H.  Valentine,  |  . _ .  . 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  }■  Associate  Editors. 

Joun  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Price,  One  Dollar  A  Tear. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-oflice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  foi,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  OCTOBER  22,  1898. 


ONLY  10  CENTS. 

Wk  wish  again  to  remind  our  friends  that  we  are 
sending  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  new  subscribers  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  for  only  10  cents.  We  do  this,  as  before 
explained,  to  advertise  the  paper  and  make  an 
acquaintance  for  it  in  homes  where  it  is  not  now 
known.  Won’t  you  make  this  offer  known  to  some  of 
your  neighbors  ? 

© 

Since  we  have  been  offering  to  send  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  a  nominal  price,  we 
have  received  the  money  in  several  cases  from  people 
who  forgot  or  neglected  to  give  their  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  send  the  paper, 
until  we  hear  from  them  further.  The  amount  is  so 
small  that  many  farmers  are  inclined  to  let  it  go 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  write  about  it,  and 
are  likely  to  hold  us  to  blame  for  not  getting  the 
paper.  We  would  thank  old  readers  to  advise  us  of 
any  case  where  a  neighbor  fails  to  get  his  paper  under 
such  circumstances.  We  yet  have  some  unclaimed 
remittances  that  came  without  name  or  address,  a 
year  ago. 

® 

‘  Talk  about  Bromus  inermis  or  Awnless  Brome 
grass,”  says  an  expert  on  grass  culture,  “  it  will  prove 
as  valuable  as  Crimson  clover.”  That  is  why  we  are 
getting  those  who  have  had  experience  with  this  grass 
as  a  farm  crop  to  tell  us  about  it.  You  will  see  that 
most  of  them  live  in  Canada  or  the  Northwest,  where 
there  is  usually  less  rainfall  than  in  our  average  cli¬ 
mate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  grass  makes  good 
pasture  and  hay,  and  that  it  thrives  on  light  soils. 
Will  it  become  a  pest  like  Crab  or  Quack  grass  when 
used  in  a  rotation  ?  In  the  Northwest,  it  is  quite 
easily  killed  out.  In  a  humid  climate,  it  will  be 
harder  to  kill.  We  should  try  it  first  on  some  field 
that  could,  if  desired,  be  left  in  permanent  grass. 

O 

It  is  asserted  that  agricultural  fairs  in  Indiana  have 
been  gradually  declining  during  the  past  10  years,  and 
this  year,  the  lack  of  interest  has  resulted  in  heavy 
losses.  This  decline  is  traced  to  demoralized  manage¬ 
ment.  Since  1893,  there  ha,s  been  an  increase  in  sen¬ 
sational  attractions,  drawn  from  the  Midway  at  the 
World’s  Fair  ;  this  has  alienated  the  best  agricultural 
element,  while  encouraging  a  lower  class  of  attend¬ 
ance.  An  additional  respect  will  be  given  to  the 
farmers  who  refuse  to  patronize  such  shows.  Indiana’s 
experience  will  emphasize  what  we  have  always  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  circus  and  variety  show  are  no  part 
of  an  agricultural  fair,  and  that  the  way  to  make  such 
fairs  successful  is  to  cater  entirely  to  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  element. 

The  food  show  at  Madison  Square  Garden  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Retail  Grocers’  Union,  is  an 
interesting  place  to  visit.  The  most  prominent  ob¬ 
ject  on  entering  the  hall,  is  a  tall  monument  reaching 
to  the  roof,  whose  base,  shaft  and  capstone  are  made 
of  bars  of  soap.  At  the  far  end,  is  a  model  bakery 
where  all  the  processes  of  breadmaking  are  carried  on, 
machinery  being  largely  used  in  the  operations.  At 
the  left  of  this  is  a  cider-mill  which  furnishes  no  end 
of  interest  to  city  people,  and  where  they  can  get  a 
drink  of  sweet  cider  right  from  the  press.  Every  con¬ 
ceivable  food  product  is  shown,  and  every  advantage 
taken  of  the  opportunity  of  advertising  and  introduc¬ 
ing  new  preparations.  The  methods  adopted  are  well 
worth  studying.  Cooking  lectures  attract  the  women, 
and  an  occasional  man  strays  in  seeking  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  culinary  mysteries.  Amusement  and 
instruction  are  happily  combined 


A  Virginia  paper  tells  of  a  10-acre  farm  near  Nor¬ 
folk  which  i-_  all  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  “  head 
of  the  house  ”  cares  for  the  eight  acres  on  which  are 
grown  hay,  oats,  corn,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  ber¬ 
ries,  etc.  The  live  stock  consists  of  two  milch  cows, 
the  milk  from  which  is  sold  at  eight  cents  per  quart, 
three  horses,  two  sows  and  a  flock  of  hens.  The  help¬ 
meet  attends  to  the  two  acres  on  which  are  grown 
parsley,  carrots,  onions,  leeks,  asparagus,  celery  and 
other  vegetables.  These  are  made  up  into  little 
bunches,  each  containing  one  onion,  one  carrot,  one 
leek,  one  sprig  of  parsley  and  one  of  thyme,  all  in¬ 
closed  in  a  fresh  cabbage  leaf,  and  selling  for  three 
cents.  She  averages  100  bunches  per  day,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  cash  income  of  the  farm  comes  from 
the  sales  from  these  two  acres.  Talk  about  woman 
being  the  weaker  vessel  ! 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station,  Mr.  N.  Ilallock,  tells  us 
that,  on  a  tour  through  the  New  York  wholesale 
markets,  he  discovered  plenty  of  San  Jos6  scale  on 
California  oranges,  and  on  pears  from  the  up-river 
districts.  The  scale  that  is  on  the  fruit  that  goes  into 
consumption  isn’t  likely  to  do  so  much  damage  as  that 
on  nursery  stock,  but  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  scale  in  these  localities.  Mr.  Hallock  said  that, 
when  he  picked  his  Seckel  pears,  at  his  place  on  Long 
Island,  he  found  them  infested  with  the  scale,  and  on 
tracing  it  up,  he  found  that  the  scale  came  from  some 
peach  trees  from  a  New  Jersey  nursery.  These  were 
destroyed,  and  he  purposes  a  course  of  heroic  treat¬ 
ment  on  his  pear  trees.  The  scale  is  here,  and  widely 
scattered,  and  a  relentless  warfare  must  be  waged 
upon  it  to  keep  it  in  check. 

® 

The  discussion  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue,  re¬ 
garding  revenge  in  horses,  brings  to  mind  an  item 
recently  printed  in  the  daily  papers.  A  circus  em¬ 
ployee  in  Pennsylvania  amused  himself  by  tormenting 
a  female  elephant  and  her  calf,  until  the  mother  be¬ 
came  furious,  when  he  ceased  his  dangerous  pastime. 
That  night,  the  elephant  broke  her  shackles,  went 
to  a  tent  in  which  some  of  the  employees  slept  and, 
picking  up  her  tormenter  from  where  he  lay  between 
two  others,  killed  him  by  dashing  him  against  the 
ground.  Many  similar  instances  are  reported  of  the 
elephant.  The  opinion,  expressed  on  the  first  page, 
that  the  horse  possesses  memory  and  instinct,  but 
little  actual  intelligence,  will  be  opposed  by  many 
horse  lovers.  We  think,  however,  that  horses  differ 
as  much  as  humans  in  this,  and  also  that,  like  all 
animals,  their  intelligence  is  brought  out  by  human 
association. 

0 

\  It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  the  largest  tan¬ 
neries  in  this  country  are  about  to  close  indefinitely, 
in  order  to  increase  the  price  of  leather,  and  lessen 
the  price  of  hides.  There  has  been  an  overproduction 
of  leather  which,  together  with  the  keen  competition 
among  shoemakers,  has  combined  to  cheapen  the 
product,  while  hides  have  materially  advanced.  Some 
of  the  leather  makers  blame  the  new  tariff,  under 
which  hides  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent. 
It  was  thought  that  this  duty  would  aid  American 
farmers,  but  the  tanners  assert  that  it  has  not  put 
any  money  in  the  farmers’  pockets,  all  the  benefit 
being  received  by  the  great  packers,  who  have  raised 
the  price  of  domestic  hides.  Under  this  new  tariff, 
the  combined  tanneries  known  as  the  “  Leather 
Trust  ”  have  developed  a  large  export  business  in  hem¬ 
lock  sole  leather,  because  the  duties  paid  on  imported 
hides  are  refunded  when  these  hides  go  to  Europe  as 
leather. 

e 

Americans  are  often  puzzled  by  the  reports  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  opposition  to  American  trade.  We  are  all 
liable,  in  this  country,  to  look  upon  Germany  as  a 
great  agricultural  nation.  The  fact  is  that,  during 
the  past  12  or  15  years,  a  great  industrial  change  has 
been  going  on  among  the  German  people.  Formerly, 
the  Germans  produced  nearly  all  the  food  needed  at 
home.  Of  late,  however,  the  nation  has  been  follow¬ 
ing  England  in  the  development  of  its  manufacturing 
industries  ;  in  fact,  Germany  is  becoming  less  and  less 
an  agricultural  country,  and  more  and  more  a  manu¬ 
facturing  nation.  As  in  England,  the  manufacturing 
population  demand  cheaper  food.  The  German  farmers 
have  endeavored  to  retain  their  home  market  by 
the  exclusion  of  food  from  other  countries.  This  is 
why  they  have  endeavored  to  exclude  American  bread- 
stuffs,  provisions  and  fruits.  This  has  been  done  by 
means  of  tariffs  and  by  laws  passed  ostensibly  for  sani¬ 
tary  purposes.  If  or  a  long  time,  these  farmers  were  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  they  have  grown  weaker  and  weaker  every 
year.  The  factory  workmen  demand  cheaper  food, 
cheaper  grain  and  meat  than  the  German  farmers  can 
at  present  supply.  The  chances  are,  therefore,  that, 
in  the  future,  Germany  will  depend  more  and  more 


upon  this  country  for  supplies  of  food,  and  the  chances 
are  that  less  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Germans  to 
exclude  American  products. 

© 

A  first-class  nursery  tree  does  not  necessarily  con¬ 
form  to  any  fixed  and  arbitrary  standard,  but  varies 
in  size  and  form  according  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  variety.  It  must  be  well  grown,  healthy  and 
clean.  This  shows  most  clearly  to  the  eye  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  bark.  The  bark  should  be  fresh  and 
bright.  If  it  is  dry  and  shrunken,  the  tree  is,  proba¬ 
bly,  in  poor  condition.  But  there  are  many  other 
things  to  look  out  for — good  roots,  freedom  from  woolly 
aphis,  scale,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  impossible  in  many 
ways  to  give  any  rule  by  which  a  beginner  can  always 
tell  a  first-grade  tree.  There  is  one  good,  safe  rule, 
however,  and  that  is  to  buy  trees  of  a  first-class,  re¬ 
sponsible  nurseryman.  The  irresponsible  tree  agent 
may  furnish  good  trees,  or  he  may  not.  But  the  re¬ 
liable  nurseryman  can  tell  a  good  tree  better  than 
any  amateur  alive,  and  he  is  bound  by  every  law  of 
self-interest  to  furnish  the  best  trees  he  knows  how 
to  his  customers.  We  would  rather  trust  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  good  nurseryman  than  to  trust  our  own. 
This  is  a  very  simple  rule  then :  Deal  with  a  good 
nurseryman.  The  next  question,  of  course,  is  :  Where 
does  he  live  ? 

G 

New  York  City  boasts  of  an  organization  of  women 
called  the  Rainy  Day  Club,  facetiously  termed  by  some 
of  the  irreverent,  the  Rainy  Daisies.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  club  is  to  advocate  the  wearing  of  what 
they  term  rational  dress,  that  is,  abbreviated  skirts, 
particularly  during  inclement  weather.  They  usually 
hold  monthly  meetings.  They  have  just  held  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  season.  The  day  was  an  ideal 
one  for  their  pet  hobby — muggy,  drizzly,  with  fre¬ 
quent  showers.  Yet  with  the  exception  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  (who  always  wears  her  rainy-day  costume)  and 
some  of  the  officers,  hardly  a  member  but  was  rigged 
out  in  her  best  bonnet  and  long  skirts.  The  clerk  of  the 
weather  must  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  move¬ 
ment  last  Winter,  for  nearly  every  one  of  their  meet¬ 
ing  days  was  an  exceedingly  stormy,  bad  one,  yet  the 
advocated  costumes  were  conspicuous  by  their  ab¬ 
sence.  This  sort  of  thing  has  made  the  club  and  its 
members  the  laughing  stock  of  every  one.  A  motto 
has  been  suggested,  “  Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do  !  ”  and 
a  new  title,  the  “Mystical  Order  of  the  Maybees!” 
The  point  is  that  by  talking  one  thing  and  doing  an¬ 
other,  they  have  brought  discredit  upon  the  cause 
they  pretend  to  indorse.  Words  count  for  little  when 
not  backed  up  by  deeds. 

® 

BREVITIES. 

UNCLE  SAM  TALKS  TO  HIMSELF. 

I  call  it  darned  unfortunate — just  when  I’d  told  John  Bull 
I’d  take  them  Fillypinos  in  an’  vaccinate  ’em  full 
Of  mighty  eager  hankerin’  for  Yankee  liberty, 

Until  they  run  fer  shelter  to  “  the  banner  of  the  free.” 

I  had  their  suit  of  freedom  made — a  little  undersized— 

But  now  them  pesky  Indians — they  won’t  stay  civilized. 

Them  red,  ungrateful  fellers,  why,  I’ve  brought  ’em  up  by  hand, 
I’ve  fed  ’em  promises  an’  rum,  an’  took  away  their  land. 

They  hadn’t  nothin’  else  to  do  but  die  off  easy-like, 

An’  thank  the  Lord,  they’re  civilized,  but  now,  see  how  they  strike! 
A  civilized  American — with  tommyhawk  in  hand, 

An’  mouth  filled  up  with  war  whoops  don’t  exactly  fill  the  brand 
I’ve  ben  a-showin’  Europe,  as  a  sample  of  the  way 
I’d  mark  them  Fillypinos;  so  it’s  mighty  rough,  I  say, 

That  jest  as  I  had  made  my  brags,  an’  made  ’em  double-sized, 
Them  plaguey  western  Indians— they  won't  stay  civilized. 

Shorts  for  the  shotes. 

How  is  the  cover  crop  doing  ? 

The  No.  3  is  the  best  of  the  Carman  potatoes. 

The  wiseman  knows  when  his  wife  desires  to  talk. 

Best  measure  of  value  for  a  house  dog  is  a  yard  stick. 

Try  living  24  hours  on  nothing  but  grapes  and  bread  and  butter. 
No  use  talking,  the  general-purpose  cow  is  having  her  innings. 

Thoroughblood  is  a  better  word  for  pure  stock  than  thorough¬ 
bred. 

The  lazy  man  needs  irritation  to  make  him  yield  his  crop  of 
work. 

Who  wants  some  of  that  10-cent  per  acre  Michigan  land, 
page  718. 

“  When  the  poor  sheep  and  silk  worm  wore  that  very  clothing 
long  before”. 

A  friend  should  be  like  a  mustard  plaster — warm  you  up  and 
draw  you  out! 

A  tool  that  every  farmer  needs  is  the  address  of  his  State  ex¬ 
periment  station. 

The  “  Big  4  ’’—Watchful  Eye,  Skillful  Hand,  Thoughtful  Head 
and  Silent  Tongue. 

Mrs.  Laying  Hen,  she  does  not  like  a  wind.  She  objects  to  the 
windy  men  who  brag  about  her. 

The  man  who  keeps  up  a  rotten  or  defective  fence  on  the  high¬ 
way  is  liable  for  damages  resulting  from  its  breakage  or  fall. 

He  is  a  wise  man  who  knows  how  to  run 
When  some  temptation  bobs  up  in  his  way. 

Wise,  wise  is  he  who  cannot  see  the  fun 
Of  risking  character  in  idle  play. 

The  courts  have  decided  that  trolley-car  companies  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  injuries  which  are  caused  by  starting  with  a  jerk 
before  passengers  have  had  a  reasonable  time  to  take  seats. 
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A  YANKEE  IN  OHIO. 

HOW  THE  STATE  HOOKS  TO  EASTERN  EYES. 

Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

A  Great  State. — It  was  John  Gould  who  gave  me 
this  Ohio-like  invitation  :  “  Come  on  to  Ohio,  and  we 
will  show  you  how  our  State  is  able  to  supply  Presi¬ 
dents  by  the  half-dozen  lots,  and  Days,  Shermans, 
Brighams,  etc.,  for  every  demand  or  emergency  !” 

As  these  products  are  national  in  character,  and  we 
are  bound  to  need  car-loads  of  them  in  the  future,  our 
readers  will,  doubtless,  be  glad  to  know  more  about 
the  soil  and  air  that  develop  them.  It  is  a  long  jump 
from  the  seacoast  to  Ohio.  Those  who  settled  the 
great  State  three  generations  ago,  drove  ox  teams 
along  the  rough  roads,  or  went  part  way  by  canal, 
taking  six  weeks  for  the  journey.  Now  one  steps  on 
a  fast  train  at  nightfall,  and  awakens  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  outskirts  of  Ohio. 

Mixed-Up  Time. — The  “  time ”  changed  at  Sala¬ 
manca,  where  the  railroad  clocks  jumped  an  hour 
back.  I  woke  up  in  the  morning  and  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  then  at  the  time  table,  and  could  not 
understand,  for  a  time,  just  what  had  happened. 
When  I  ate  breakfast,  my  watch  insisted  that  it  was 
a  quarter  past  eight,  while  the  railroad  clocks  were 
positive  that  it  was  a  quarter  past  seven.  Along  the 
line  of  the  railroads  in  Ohio,  I  find  the  farmers  go  by 
“  local”  time.  As  I  write  this  in  an  Ohio  farmhouse, 
the  house  clock  has  just  struck  11,  while  my  watch 
says  11:30,  and  the  railroad  clocks  point  to  10:30.  If 
my  watch  gets  back  to  New  Jersey  true  to  time,  I 
shall  think  it  has  a  very  steady  head. 

Comfortable  Railroad  Travel, — I  wish  one  of 
the  old-time  human  bacteria  who  set  out  from  New 
England  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  starting  west¬ 
ern  civilization  could  now  travel  on  a  Pullman  car, 
and  see  the  latest  development  of  his  old  ox-wagon. 
Railroad  travel  is  a  luxury  in  these  days.  Meals 
are  now  served  on  the  European  plan — that  is,  you 
pay  only  for  what  you  order  and  eat.  Formerly,  the 
price  for  a  meal  was  $1,  and  you  were  left  free  to  se¬ 
lect  anything  from  the  bill  of  fare.  There  has  not 
been  so  much  improvement  in  the  ordinary  passenger 
car — not  as  much,  I  should  say,  as  in  the  freight 
service.  I  saw  this  morning,  on  the  Erie  Road,  a 
number  of  steel  cars  designed  for  carrying  coal  or  ore. 
These  steel  cars  are  a  little  lighter  than  the  wooden 
coal  cars,  and  carry  about  20  tons  more  of  coal,  while 
the  cost  is  about  the  same.  These  steel  cars  slope  in 
at  the  bottom,  and  are  easily  unloaded.  I  am  told 
that  steel  box  cars  are  also  made,  but  are  not  gener¬ 
ally  in  use. 

From  a  Car  Window. — It  is  hardly  fair  to  judge 
the  farming  of  any  section  from  a  car  window.  Rail¬ 
roads  do  not  usually  run  directly  through  the  best 
farming  lands.  They  are  liable  to  make  for  the 
easiest  grades  and  cheaper  lands.  The  produce  from 
the  richer  lands  lying  back  will  be  hauled  to  the  rail¬ 
road  in  any  event.  There  is  no  particular  inducement 
for  a  farmer  bordering  on  a  railroad  to  put  a  polish  on 
his  farm.  A  car-window  view  of  the  country  for  50 
miles  southwest  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  is  not  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  was  originally  a  hemlock  timber  district, 
inclined  to  be  low  and  swampy.  It  is  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  the  town  of  Corry,  Pa. ,  was  full  of 
stumps.  Now  it  is  a  bustling  town — headquarters  for 
an  immense  dairy  and  creamery  district.  The  country 
still  looks  damp,  rough  and  stumpy  to  a  Jerseyman, 
but  it  is  rapidly  going  through  an  important  stage  of 
development,  and  the  dairy  business  is  growing  rap¬ 
idly.  The  hemlock  furnished  bark  and  timber  and 
labor  for  the  men  who  cut  it.  Then  before  the  stumps 
were  out  of  the  ground,  the  cows  came  in  to  utilize 
the  sweet  grasses  that  covered  the  fields.  Perhaps, 
after  the  rough  pastures  are  smoothed,  wheat  may  be 
grown  for  a  term  of  years  to  use  up  the  fertility 
which  dairying  has  banked  up  in  the  soil. 

Appearance  of  the  Country. — There  is  nothing 
in  the  appearance  of  this  section  that  would  tempt  a 
Jerseyman  to  sell  out  and  move  West.  The  little 
towns  are  not  like  ours.  They  do  not  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  look.  There  are  few  if  any  gardens  around 
the  houses.  There  is  a  lack  of  paint  on  houses  and 
barns.  A  railroad  trip  down  through  Delaware  would 
open  the  eyes  of  some  of  these  farmers.  In  Delaware, 
every  house,  barn  and  fence  is  whitewashed — bright 
and  clean.  These  Delaware  farmers  would  not  let 
even  a  small  tenant  house  escape  the  whitewash  brush. 
The  tenant  houses  scattered  over  this  western  district 
seemed  to  me  like  dull  places  to  live  in.  Some  were  in 
bad  repair — all  seemed  to  lack  shade  and  ornament. 
There  was  little  fruit  about  them.  We  do  such  things 
at  least  a  little  better  in  New  Jersey.  A  little  money 
spent  for  trees  and  fruit  about  the  house  makes  a 
happier  tenant  and  a  more  rentable  farm.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  hard  to  bring  up  a  boy  in  this 
country.  I  should  expect  that  he  would  be  wanting 
all  the  time  to  know  what  the  world  is  like  over 


these  great  hills,  and  off  he  would  go  to  find  out. 
People  who  ought  to  know  tell  me  that  the  country 
back  from  the  railroad  is  much  better,  and  that  this 
country  is  gaining  and  growing  smoother  rapidly. 
The  chief  crops  to  be  seen  from  the  cars  were  newly- 
seeded  grain  and  corn.  The  corn  did  not  look  large. 
It  was  all  shocked,  and  some  farmers  were  husking. 
Most  of  the  corn  fields  were  full  of  pumpkins.  Take 
it  all  in  all,  for  the  first  four  hours  of  daylight,  I  was 
able  to  say  that  New  Jersey  on  a  rainy  day  is  good 
enough  for  me. 

A  Better  Country. — As  we  came  nearer  Cleveland 
into  an  older  farming  section,  there  was  a  great 
change  for  the  better.  The  land  seemed  stronger. 
There  is  more  paint,  more  fruit  and  more  apparent 
prosperity.  Now  and  then,  we  dashed  past  a  hedge 
along  the  road.  There  are  fewer  barns  carrying  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  tobacco  or  medicines.  This  improve¬ 
ment  continued  up  to  the  City  of  Cleveland.  Now  I 
am  back  in  the  country,  and  can  get  a  fairer  idea  of 
the  farm  land.  A  pretty  girl  drove  along  the  road  in 
a  buggy  with  four  boys  holding  on  as  best  they  could. 

“There  is  a  point  in  statesmanship  for  you,”  said 
Mr.  Gould.  “  That  is  a  teacher  in  our  consolidated 
school.  We  have  one  first-class  school  in  the  center 
of  the  town,  and  bring  in  the  scholars  to  it.  That 
girl  is  one  of  the  teachers,  and  she  drives  in  from  a 
farm,  bringing  these  scholars  along  with  her  !  That’s 
the  way  we  do  it  in  Ohio — give  them  the  best  schools 
we  can.”  h.  w.  c. 


Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Second-Crop  Clover  Hay. — Not  long  ago  one  of 
our  readers  stated  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
secure  first-class,  second-crop  clover  hay,  though  he 
had  advertised  for  it  to  some  extent.  It  seemed  to  us 
as  though  there  must  be  plenty  of  such  hay  in  the 
country,  but  upon  inquiry  among  our  subscribers,  we 
find  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  farmer  who 
has  good  clover  rowen  to  sell.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  this  hay  to  be  cut  and  sold  as  poultry  food, 
and  it  seems  strange  that  farmers  are  unable  to  supply 
it.  Some  report  a  poor  growth  of  the  aftermath,  a 
few  that  it  is  cut  for  seed,  some  that  it  is  pastured,  and 
others  that  it  is  left  to  go  back  on  the  ground.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  one  seems  to  cut  it  for  hay. 

X  X  X 

Sweet  Potatoes  and  Yanis. — The  southern  man 
considers  the  yam  far  ahead  of  the  sweet  potato, 
usually,  for  eating,  and  cannot  understand  why  it 
does  not  sell  so  well  in  our  northern  markets.  What 
is  called  the  yam  in  our  market,  is  soggy  and  heavy 
when  cooked,  while  most  northern  people  like  a  dry 
sweet  potato.  Another  thing  is  that  most  of  them 
like  medium-sized  sweet  potatoes.  It  is  a  common 
trick  of  the  sweet-potato  growers  to  pack  the  over¬ 
grown  specimens  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  just  as 
some  of  the  dishonest  apple  growers  pack  the  small 
apples  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel.  None  of  the  sweet 
potatoes  reaching  this  market  find  such  favor  as  those 
from  southern  New  Jersey,  and  none  sell  for  such  high 
prices.  At  present,  prices  of  all  sweet  potatoes  are 
very  low,  and  the  fancy  Vinelands  are  being  kept  for  a 
later  market,  when  higher  prices  are  likely  to  prevail. 

X  X  X 

Peaches  in  Bushel  Baskets. — Large  quantities 
of  peaches  have  been  received  from  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
perhaps  from  some  other  western  points,  in  bushel 
baskets.  We  are  told  that  this  is  a  common-sized 
package  for  shipping  them  to  the  Chicago  market.  It 
is  not  so  attractive  a  package,  so  far  as  appearances 
go,  as  the  basket  in  common  use  in  the  East;  but 
almost  anything  goes  well  this  year,  if  the  peaches 
are  of  good  quality.  A  basket  most  in  favor  with  the 
retailers,  is  a  small  one,  convenient  for  customers  to 
carry.  Many  a  man  on  his  way  home,  seeing  a  nice 
handled  basket  filled  with  choice  fruit,  is  tempted  to 
buy  it,  and  carry  it  along,  when  he  would  not  be 
otherwise.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  almost  the 
only  package  one  could  buy  in  the  market  was  the 
ordinary  round,  half-bushel  peach  basket.  Now, 
large  quantities  are  sold  in  handled  baskets,  and 
many  dealers  buy  these  baskets  and  fill  them  with  the 
peaches  that  come  in  larger  packages. 

X  X  X 

Sleepless  Workers. — “When  do  you  people 
sleep  ?  ”  I  asked  a  driver  of  one  of  the  trucks  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  commission  firm,  as  he  was  on  his  way  over 
the  ferry  to  Jersey  City,  shortly  before  midnight. 
“  Oh,  we  do  not  sleep  much.  Sometimes  we  get  two 
or  three  hours,  sometimes  three  or  four.  Sometimes 
we  get  to  bed  at  6  o’clock,  sometimes  we  do  not.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  get  off  a  trifle  earlier,  but  we  have  to  get 
up  at  10  o’clock,  especially  in  the  fruit  season.” 
Peaches  from  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  other  points, 
that  come  in  car-loads,  are  unloaded  in  Jersey  City, 


and  the  trucks  go  after  them.  Each  of  these  trucks 
has  a  broad  body,  with  a  high  seat  in  front,  the  sides 
being  slatted.  Each  truck,  when  carting  peaches, 
carries  a  lot  of  boards  just  the  right  length  to  reach 
across  the  body.  A  tier  of  baskets  is  put  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  truck,  the  boards  are  laid  across,  another 
tier  put  on  this,  and  so  on,  until  the  truck  is  full. 
These  one-horse  trucks  carry  loads  that  would  frighten 
many  a  farmer.  I  have  seen  one  horse  drawing  a 
truck-load  of  25  barrels  of  apples,  and  it  was  not  a 
very  large  horse  either.  But  the  hours  that  these 
drivers  have,  would  cause  the  ordinary  hired  man  on 
the  farm  to  go  on  strike  in  about  three  days.  F.  u.  v. 


MORE  ABOUT  LONG-SHIPPING  BERRIES. 

HOW  THEY  SHOULD  BE  HANDLED. 

We  find  that  our  readers  are  considerably  interested 
in  discussions  of  varieties  of  strawberries  that  have 
proved  good  shippers,  and  in  methods  of  handling  the 
fruit.  Mr.  A.  W.  Slaymaker,  of  Delaware,  has  had 
large  experience  in  strawberry  culture.  He  says  that 
he  has  shipped  Jessies  that  were  plenty  good  enough 
for  the  President,  but  this  variety  is  not  always  up  to 
the  standard  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  relied  upon. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  Marshall  ?”  was  asked. 

“  Marshall  is  first-class  in  every  respect,  except  that 
it  is  not  productive  enough  for  profitable  marketing 
We  sent  out  the  Ideal  hoping  that  it  would  prove  just 
the  berry  for  a  special  market,  and  I  yet  think  it  is 
the  best  berry  for  its  early  season.  When  compared 
with  such  heavy  croppers  as  Bubach,  Saunders,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  etc.,  it  is  too  light  a  yielder  to  make  it  very 
attractive.” 

“  Well,  what  is  the  best  berry  you  have  found  ?” 

“We  consider  that  Pride  of  Cumberland  possesses 
about  the  best  combination  of  good  quality,  firmness, 
shapeliness  and  productiveness,  along  with  perfect 
vigor  of  plant  and  regular  bearing  every  year.  It  has 
been  grown  and  shipped  to  the  most  critical  markets 
for  a  good  many  years,  from  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 
I  have  not  fruited  it  enough  myself  to  settle  its  exact 
standing,  but  1  believe  it  will  prove  a  success  in  a 
critical  market.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  in  its 
name,  as  one  naturally  thinks  of  the  old  Cumberland, 
from  which  it  is  totally  distinct  in  every  way.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  largest  berry  we  have.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  other  things  being  equal,  large  size  is 
desirable  in  first-class  fruit.  The  larger  the  better,  I 
think,  if  we  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  quality  or  firm¬ 
ness  for  it.  Nick  Ohmer,  one  of  the  newcomers,  seems 
to  have  all  the  good  qualities  along  with  extra  large 
size.” 

“  What  rules  do  you  have  for  picking  ?” 

“  Strawberries  should  be  gathered  with  a  short 
stem,  so  that  the  berry  need  not  come  between  the 
fingers  at  all.  Only  one  must  be  picked  at  a  time, 
and  it  must  be  in  the  basket  before  the  picker  tries  to 
get  another  one.  Most  pickers  try  to  hurry  by  snap¬ 
ping  the  berry  off  and  gathering  a  half-dozen  or  more 
at  a  time ;  but  this  always  results  in  faulty  berries 
and  poor  returns  for  the  grower.” 

“  What  about  filling  up  the  baskets  ?” 

“  They  should  be  topped  with  berries  just  like  the 
rest  in  the  basket — every  one  good  and  ripe,  and 
turned  so  as  to  bring  out  the  best  coloring  effect. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  basket  look  full,  yet 
not  come  too  closely  in  contact  with  the  divisions  of 
the  crate.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  pay  handsomely, 
where  a  special  market  is  the  object,  to  wrap  each 
quart  with  waxed  paper,  before  crating,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  dust,  while  admitting  necessary  circulation.” 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  trustee  of  the  Shaker  Society  says  that  they  have  three  of 
the  Bowsher  feed  mills.  This  in  itself  speaks  the  Society’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  home  grinding  in  general,  and  this  mill  in  particular, 
as  two  were  bought  after  the  first  had  been  tried.  The  N.  P. 
Bowsher  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  the  manufacturer. 

Every  man  who  makes  butter  should  have  some  parchment 
butter  paper  to  protect  it  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  necessity 
for  covering  in  shipping,  whether  in  prints  or  packages.  A.  G. 
Elliot  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  the  manufacturers.  For  a 
sample,  they  send  a  half  ream  postpaid  by  mail,  for  30  cents. 

The  mail  order  business  of  the  great  department  store  of  Boggs 
A  Buhl,  Allegheny,  Pa., has  placed  all  the  advantages  of  city  shop¬ 
ping  at  the  fireside  of  the  country  home.  As  this  is  something  of 
a  new  departure,  we  think  it  worthy  of  more  than  casual  notice. 
Formerly,  it  is  true,  almost  the  only  houses  that  did  a  dry  goods 
mail  business,  handled  only  a  cheap  line  of  goods.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the  country  cater  to  mail  order 
trade,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  No  matter  whether  you  want  the 
medium  or  finest  goods— dress  goods  at  15  cents  or  $6  a  yard,  or 
prices  between  these— you  can  get  it,  and  at  the  same  price  ex¬ 
actly  as  if  you  were  at  the  counter  in  any  one  of  their  64  different 
departments.  No  matter  where  you  are  or  how  far  away,  the 
price  is  the  same,  and  your  order  gets  just  as  careful  atten¬ 
tion  as  if  you  lived  only  around  the  corner  from  the  store.  They 
send  samples  free— also  illustrated  catalogue  of  suits,  skirts, 
capes,  jackets,  and  everything  in  the  64  different  depart¬ 
ments.  We  have  referred  to  this  firm  at  some  length,  because 
the  mail  order  business  is,  no  doubt,  new  to  many  of  our  people, 
and  we  want  them  to  know  that  they  can  order  goods  of  any  kind 
from  this  house,  and  get  the  worth  of  their  money.  We  think  that 
boys’  school  suits  will  be  especially  attractive. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

One  of  the  odd  business  signs  to  be 
noted  in  New  York  is  one  offering  to 
make  contracts  for  the  removal  of  ver¬ 
min.  This  is  a  recognized  occupation  in 
large  cities,  and  these  professional  ver¬ 
min  destroyers  are  employed  in  hotels, 
apartment-houses  and  public  buildings 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  vermin  in 
check.  Usually  these  men  profess  to  have 
special  materials,  unknown  to  the  general 
public,  for  doing  this  work,  but  no  doubt 
their  system  of  regular  periodical  in¬ 
spection  has  much  to  do  with  their 
success.  The  owner  of  an  apartment- 
house  finds  it  an  economy  to  employ  one 
of  these  men,  for  some  of  the  tenants 
are  sure  to  be  careless,  and  the  vermin 
spread  quickly,  deteriorating  the[]rent- 
ing  value  of  the  house. 


Good  Housekeeping  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  advice  regarding  the  removal  of 
stains  :  Coffee  :  Lay  the  stained  portion 
of  the  cloth  over  a  bowl  and  pour  boiling 
water  through  it.  Fruit :  Boiling  water 
as  above  ;  if  ineffectual,  rub  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  oxalic  acid  and  rinse  in  warm 
water.  Ink  :  Dip  in  boiling  water,  rub 
with  salts  of  sorrel,  and  rinse  well. 
Blood  :  Soak  in  cold  water.  For  ticking 
and  thick  goods  make  a  thick  paste  of 
starch  and  water ;  leave  till  dry,  and 
brush  off.  Scorch  :  Dip  in  soapsuds  and 
lay  in  the  sun  ;  if  fibers  are  not  much  in¬ 
jured,  dip  repeatedly  in  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  borax,  and  rinse.  Mildew  :  Wet 
with  soapsuds,  lay  in  sun  ;  spread  with 
a  paste  of  soft  soap  and  powdered  chalk 
and  sun  it  ;  soak  in  buttermilk  and  sun. 
Paint :  Turpentine  for  coarse  goods, 
benzine  or  naphtha  for  fine.  Grease : 
Moisten  with  strong  ammonia  water,  lay 
blotting  paper  over  and  iron  dry  ;  if  silk, 
use  chloroform  to  restore  color,  or  cover 
with  powdered  French  chalk,  and  iron. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Rainy 
Day  Club,  Dr.  W.  C.  Phillips  gave  his 
ideas  concerning  correct  and  sensible 
dress.  He  observed  : 

The  great  trouble  in  woman’s  dress  is  that 
women  neglect  their  feet  and  ankles,  and  there 
is  more  danger  of  taking  cold  in  that  way  than 
any  other.  We  have  more  scraps  in  my  family 
about  that  one  thing  than  anything  else.  I  have 
stood  on  the  corner  of  a  street  on  a  stormy  night 
and  seen  women  getting  off  a  car  warmly  dressed 
in  thick  sealskin  coats,  with  collars  standing  up 
over  their  heads,  and  thin,  paper-soled  shoes  on 
their  feet.  The  next  morning,  when  those  women 
wakened  and  found  they  had  taken  cold,  each 
one  probably  said:  “Oh,  dear!  If  I  had  only 
wrapped  my  neck  a  little  warmer,  I  shouldn’t 
have  had  this  nasty  cold.”  I  believe  women 
should  wear  nearly  as  thick  shoes  as  men,  of 
heavy  calfskin. 

The  heavy  calfskin  sh'  s  referred  to 
were  in  high  favor  last  Winter.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  they  are  more 
in  favor  among  women  of  the  leisure 
class  than  among  the  workers,  who  still 
cling  to  lighter  footgear.  There  is  really 
a  good  deal  of  economy  in  wearing  the 
heavy  calf  walking  shoes  out  of  doors, 
and  changing  to  a  lighter  weight  in  the 
house. 


Mrs.  T.  A.  Hoyerstad  is  engaged  in 
giving  lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
cooking,  in  connection  with  the  Minne¬ 
sota  farmers’  institutes.  Her  work  has 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest.  She 
gives  three  lectures,  each  accompanied 
by  a  demonstration.  The  first  lecture, 
as  stated  by  the  American  Kitchen 
Magazine,  is  on  the  cooking  of  meats, 
the  second  on  bread-making,  while  the 
third  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Mrs.  Hoverstad 
makes  a  strong  point  of  the  value  of 
culinary  knowledge  in  the  selecting  and 
preparing  of  food  for  children.  She 


shows  why  they  thrive  best  upon  foods 
with  much  protein  and  mineral  matter 
in  them,  and  why  less,  relatively,  of  car¬ 
bohydrates  are  wanted.  Great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  so  cooking 
foods  that  they  will  be  appetizing  as 
well  as  easily  digestible.  She  rightly 
estimates  that  this  art  is  of  great  econ¬ 
omic  value,  since  it  enables  the  thrifty 
housewife  to  make  any  meal  a  source  of 
enjoyment,  and  gives  her  power  to  util¬ 
ize  as  food  what  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  Women  speak  of  bad  luck  when 
they  fail  in  cooking,  but  ordinarily  such 
luck  and  ignorance  or  inattention  go 
hand  in  hand. 


A  COM  FOR  TABLE  COMBINA  TION  SUIT. 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  recently, 
while  calling  on  my  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Brown,  to  see  her  lay  a  brand-new,  all- 
wool  undervest  on  the  table,  and  de¬ 
liberately  cut  off  the  skirts  of  it  about 
three  inches  below  the  waist  line,  and 
then  proceed  to  cut  the  binding  from  a 
new  pair  of  drawers  that  matched  the 
vest.  She  laughed  at  my  look  of  aston¬ 
ishment.  “  I  tried  wearing  them  as  they 
are,”  she  explained,  “  and  could  not 
stand  the  double  thickness  about  the 


hips,  so  I  am  going  to  make  a  single 
garment  of  them.” 

As  we  talked,  she  worked,  and  I 
watched  her.  She  ripped  the  placket  of 
the  vest  where  it  is  stitched  across  below 
the  buttonholes,  then  the  facing  on  the 
one  side  and  the  binding  on  the  other, 
up  about  half  an  inch,  after  which  she 
cut  the  opening  down  so  that  the  vest 
was  like  a  sack.  Next,  she  took  pieces 
from  the  drawers’  binding,  which  was 
gray  like  the  vest  facing,  and  pieced 
down  the  facing  and  binding,  bound  the 
buttonhole  piece  with  a  bit  of  tape  from 
the  strings  of  the  drawers,  and  stitched 
it  all  on  the  machine.  Then  she  made 
two  more  buttonholes  and  sewed  on  two 
buttons. 

Next,  she  took  the  two  legs  of  the 
drawers  and  trimmed  them  a  little,  slant¬ 
ingly,  so  that  the  fronts  were,  perhaps, 
inch  shorter  than  the  backs.  Then 
pinning  the  creases  in  the  sides  of  the 
legs  to  the  corresponding  seams  in  the 
vest,  so  as  to  have  the  fullness  evenly 
distributed,  she  basted  them,  having  the 
front  edge  of  the  leg  even  with  the  front 
edge  of  the  vest,  and  the  back  edge  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  As  she 
stitched  them  together,  she  stretched 
the  seam,  so  that  no  subsequent  strain 


could  ever  break  the  stitches.  Then  she 
sewed  together  the  two  tapes  from  the 
drawers,  and  opening  the  seam  she  had 
just  stitched,  basted  the  tape  over  it  on 
the  wrong  side,  stitched  it  down  on  each 
edge,  and  the  garment  was  finished 
ready  to  wear. 

“  The  vests  were  the  right  size,”  she 
said,  “but  they  make  the  drawers  so 
very  narrow  around  the  hips,  that  I 
bought  the  very  largest  size  of  those. 
That  makes  the  completed  garment  large 
enough  and  very  comfortable,  and  allows 
for  shrinking,  if  it  should  shrink — which 
will  not  happen  if  I  wash  it.  Best  of 
all,”  she  added,  as  she  held  up  the  skirts 
of  the  vests,  for  she  had  remodeled  the 
other  suit  the  day  before,  “  here  is  mate¬ 
rial  for  strong,  large  patches  to  set  in 
knees  and  elbows  when  they  wear 
through,  and  so  give  my  combination 
suits  a  new  lease  of  usefulness.” 

“  How  do  you  wash  them  so  they  will 
not  shrink  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  An  abundance  of  tepid,  soapy  water, 
and  an  abundance  of  tepid  rinsing  water; 
no  scrubbing,  but  plenty  of  sousing  up 
and  down  in  the  water,  and  once  through 
the  wringer,  at  the  end.  That  is  the 
way  I  wash  mine,  and  they  never 
shrink.”  Elizabeth  bobbins. 
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On  the  Wing. 

CABBAGE  SEED  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

CULTURE  AMONG  FARMER  SEED-GROWERS. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.] 

The  Crop  and  Its  Extent.  —  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  cabbage  seed 
crown  in  the  United  States  comes  from 
Long  Island.  This  locality  is  noted  for 
the  production  of  fine  vegetables  ;  cab¬ 
bage  growing  is  a  specialty  here,  and  the 
same  influences  which  produce  market 
cabbages  of  a  high  type  result  in  seed  of 
standard  excellence.  One  of  the  best 
known  seed  specialists  on  the  Island 
estimates  the  annual  crop  of  cabbage 
seed  there  at  50,000  pounds.  There  are 
but  few  extensive  growers,  though,  prob¬ 
ably,  one-half  of  the  entire  crop  is  grown 
by  one  specialist ;  the  remainder  is  raised 
by  farmers  whose  main  crop  is  market 
cabbage. 

Classes  and  Variations. — There  are 
four  great  classes  of  cabbage  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  flat,  the  conical,  the  Savoy,  and 
the  red.  From  these  we  get  innumer¬ 
able  variations,  due  to  soil  and  climate. 
Soil  influences  cabbage  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  When  a  variety  is  persistently 
grown  on  rich,  heavy  soil,  with  every 
effort  for  high  culture,  selection  produces 
a  vigorous,  heavy,  late-keeping  variety, 
such  as  the  Flat  Dutch  type.  Again,  the 
same  stock  seed,  grown  on  light,  sandy 
soil,  and  persistently  selected  for  its 
early  maturity,  will  result,  in  the  course 
of  time,  in  an  earlier  type.  The  heavy 
soil  is  favorable  for  a  long  and  con¬ 
tinuous  growth;  the  light  soil  for  an 
early  growth.  When  the  stock  has  been 
grown  for  a  number  of  years  in  one 
locality,  the  type  becomes  fixed,  and 
varies  slowly  when  grown  under 
changed  conditions.  It  is  asserted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  seed  from  stock  that  has  been 
grown  for  a  series  of  years  in  a  cold 
climate,  be  taken  to  a  warm  climate,  the 
character  will  be  lost  with  the  first  crop 
of  seed.  Solid  heads  cannot  be  expected 
from  seed  produced  in  a  warm  climate. 

Seed  Growing.— The  cabbage  being  a 
biennial,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  it  on  the 
second  season  to  produce  seed.  The  first 
season,  the  seed  plants  are  treated  ex¬ 
actly  like  those  grown  for  market  heads. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  good  cultivation 
be  given,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
check  in  growth.  As  an  example  of  the 
danger  incurred  by  a  check  in  growth 
when  transplanted,  a  leading  seed- 
grower  informs  me  of  a  case  where  two 
plots  of  cabbage  were  planted  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  of  soil  and 
preparation.  Upon  one  plot  the  soil  was 
firmly  packed  about  the  young  plants  by 
a  heavy  rain,  immediately  after  they 
were  set.  They  took  hold  at  once,  and 
grew  finely.  On  the  other  field,  the 
earth  was  very  wet  when  the  plants 
were  set,  but  a  severe  drought,  with 
drying  winds,  followed.  The  soil  was 
merely  pressed  against  the  roots,  not 
packed  around  them,  and  they  did  not 
take  hold  well.  The  check  received  was 
sufficient  to  rest  the  plants  so  that  they 
started  into  seed  growth,  but  they  were 
not  large  enough  for  this,  and  as  a  result, 
extraordinary  variations  of  type  were 
noted. 

Storing  Over  Winter.— For  seed  pur¬ 
poses,  heads  two-thirds  grown  are  se¬ 
lected  in  the  Autumn.  Careful  growers 
select  heads  of  the  finest  type,  year  after 
year,  and  this  is  a  valuable  factor  in  se¬ 
curing  the  fixed  qualities  desired  in  a 
market  cabbage.  The  seed  cabbages  are 
taken  up  and  trenched,  the  storing 
trench  being  plowed  out  to  a  depth  of 
about  eight  inches,  and  in  width  suffi- 
-  cient  to  accommodate  two  cabbages,  laid 
heads  toward  the  center,  and  roots  point¬ 
ing  outwards,  upon  a  slight  slant.  A 
third  row  of  cabbage  lies  upon  these, 
at  the  center.  The  cabbage  are  laid  in 
this  way  for  a  length  of  20  to  30  feet ; 
then  there  is  a  break  in  the  trench,  and 
a  space  left  vacant,  before  the  storing  is 
continued.  The  trench  is  then  mounded 


over  with  soil.  No  great  depth  of  cov¬ 
ering  is  required ;  the  soil  may  be  12 
inches  thick  at  the  base,  but  sloping  to 
less  than  half  that  thickness  at  the  top. 
The  most  careful  growers  put  a  wisp  of 
hay  sticking  up  at  intervals  through 
the  top  of  the  trench,  to  provide  ventila¬ 
tion.  Stored  cabbage  does  not  suffer  so 
much  from  cold  as  from  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture,  which  start  decay.  It  is  a  very 
great  error  to  make  the  trench  where 
water  is  likely  to  stand  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  ;  the  position  chosen  should  be  well 
drained. 

Starting  the  Seed  Heads. — Just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  the 
Spring,  the  seed  cabbage  is  set  out ;  it  is 
some  of  the  first  work  attended  to.  The 
preparation  of  the  soil  is  exactly  the 
same  as  when  setting  out  the  young 
plants  the  first  year.  The  heads  are  set 
in  rows  3  or  3%  feet  apart,  the  plants 
foot  apart  in  the  rows.  After  setting, 
the  head  is  gashed,  to  enable  the  flower 
stalks  to  form  more  readily.  A  common 
practice  is  to  draw  two  gashes  across  the 
head,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  like 
the  scoring  on  the  top  of  a  hot-cross  bun. 
A  prominent  seed-grower,  however, states 
that  better  results  are  obta’ned  by  mak¬ 
ing  three  gashes  in  the  form  of  a  tri¬ 
angle,  thus  avoiding  the  cleavage  of  the 
central  bud. 

Seed-time  and  Harvest. — I  inquired 
what  special  machinery  is  used  in  har¬ 
vesting  cabbage  seed,  and  was  informed 
that,  on  Long  Island  at  least,  hand  labor 
is  needed  for  harvesting  the  crop.  The 
seed  stalks  are  cut  with  some  sharp  im¬ 
plement,  such  as  a  corn-cutter,  and  the 
stalks  left  lying  for  a  day  or  two  to  dry. 
It  is  impossible  to  gather  up  the  seed 
stalks  and  remove  them  from  the  field 
for  thrashing,  without  losing  a  quantity 
of  seed  ;  so  it  is  shaken  and  knocked  out 
by  hand,  and  is  then  ready  for  future 
cleaning.  This  simplicity  of  handling  is, 
doubtless,  one  reason  why  cabbage  seed 
has  been  so  largely  grown  by  truck 
farmers.  They  know  exactly  what  they 
want  for  a  market  cabbage,  and  select 
stock  with  this  end  in  view.  There  are 
men  on  Long  Island  who  have  for  years, 
grown  a  special  strain  of  cabbage,  se¬ 
lecting  their  seed  with  a  particular  end 
in  view.  Some  of  these  specialists  would 
never  sell  their  seed  ;  others  sold  to  their 
neighbors,  but  now  most  of  the  fine  local 
strains  are  to  be  bought  from  large 
seedsmen.  Some  of  these  specialists  re¬ 
ject  extra  large  seed,  because  they  con¬ 
sider  that  such  seed  would  make  leaves 
rather  than  heads.  Some  of  them  also 
consider  that  they  get  the  best  results 
from  seed  at  least  three  years  old. 

Soil  and  Seed  Selection. — For  more 
than  100  years,  the  Long  Island  farmers 
have  been  selecting  this  cabbage  seed. 
Flat  Dutch,  Red  Dutch  and  Early  York 
were  the  only  varieties  grown  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  the  last  two 
being  from  imported  seed  ;  but  the  farm¬ 
ers  were  already  selecting  seed  of  the 
Flat  Dutch,  and  this  selection,  together 
with  cultivation  upon  varying  soils,  has 
resulted  in  improved  and  diverging 
types.  Soil  differences,  from  light  and 
sandy  to  heavy  loam,  have  resulted  in 
early  and  late  varieties.  The  earlier  seed 
growers,  who  were  truckers,  selected  for 
heads  only,  without  any  special  idea  of 
uniformity,  but  the  more  careful  men 
endeavored  to  keep  their  stock  true  to  a 
certain  type,  and  this  care  has  perpetu¬ 
ated  the  distinct  strains. 

Cauliflower  Seed. — Long  Island  is  a 
great  cauliflower-growing  region,  and  I 
inquired  whether  cauliflower  seed  is, 
also,  produced  there.  It  is  not,  and 
practically  all  our  cauliflower  seed 
comes  from  abroad.  Attempts  are 
being  made  to  grow  it  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  Washington  ;  one  crop  of  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  seed  is  reported  as  giving 
excellent  results,  while  the  following 
season,  seed  from  the  same  stock  was  a 
failure.  It  is  thought  that  these  con¬ 
ditions  may  improve,  but  at  present, 
the  best  cauliflower  seed  comes  from  Den¬ 
mark,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  to  its  production.  The 
dry  heat  of  our  Summer  appears  to  be 
the  greatest  drawback  to  the  production 
of  good  cauliflower  seed.  The  Danish 
crop  is  secured  at  the  expense  of  much 
risk  of  loss,  in  wintering  the  plants,  and 
with  considerable  labor ;  the  seed  is, 
therefore,  high-priced.  It  is  true  that 
the  seed  is  grown  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Denmark,  but  this 
is  not  so  reliable  as  Danish  seed,  and 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ad v. 


consequently  is  cheaper.  It  is  asserted 
that,  when  low-priced  cauliflower  seed 
is  sold  as  Danish,  it  may  always  be  looked 
upon  with  suspicion. 

Cabbage-seed  Culture  Reviewed. — It 
will  be  noted  that  the  main  points  in 
growing  cabbage  seed  are  the  same  as 
growing  the  heads  for  market.  The  field 
is  prepared  in  just  the  same  way.  Early 
varieties  are  grown  by  preference  upon 
light  soils,  late  varieties  upon  heavier 
soils.  New  or  sod  ground  is  especially 
suited  to  cabbage,  except  for  a  seed-bed, 
because  of  the  risk  of  ravages  by  cut¬ 
worms.  Good  cultivation  is  necessary 
from  the  start.  The  plants  should  never 
receive  a  check,  at  any  period  of  their 
growth.  When  trenched  for  Winter  stor¬ 
age,  heating  must  be  avoided,  and  the 
location  must  be  well-drained.  Set  out 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked, 
the  seed  will  be  harvested  in  July. 
Wherever  the  cabbage  can  be  grown 
commercially  to  attain  high  quality,  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  seed  may  be 
grown  also.  I  have  heard  of  one  cabbage- 
seed  grower  on  Long  Island  who  perse¬ 
vered,  during  a  series  of  years,  in  an 
effort  to  raise  piebald  or  “  calico  -’  cab¬ 
bage,  by  interplanting  the  red  with  the 
ordinary  green  type  !  He  thought,  by 
cross-fertilizing,  to  obtain  a  combination 
of  the  two  colors,  but  so  far,  the  effort 
has  not  succeeded,  neither  does  there 
seem  a  crying  need  for  piebald  cabbage  as 
an  accompaniment  to  corned  beef.  e.  t.  r. 


what  saves  people  money 

in  sending  here  for  their  Dry  Goods — 
and  the  only  way  they  can  save — is  get¬ 
ting  choice  goods  for  less  prices.  That’s 
what  brings  us  mail  orders  from  Maine 
to  California.  All  you  need  do  to  find 
out  how  you  can  save  here  is  to  write  us 
what  kind  of  Silks  or  Dress  Goods  or 
other  sampleable  goods  you’re  interested 
in — we’ll  send  samples  by  return  mail — 
goods  and  prices  will  tell  their  own  con¬ 
vincing  story. 

50  inch  all  wool  Black  Cheviotte  and 
Diagonals,  50c.  yard. 

Lupin’s  dollar  Black  Camel  Hair,  47 
inches  wide,  SOc.  yard. 

Other  new  Black  Goods  25c.,  35c.  to 
finest  novelties. 

48-inch  all  wool  Cheviotte  Mixtures 
J35c.  yard — made  to  sell  for  half  a  dollar. 

See  what  choice  all  wool  Dress  Goods 
25e.  yard — 36  to  40  inches  wide. 

Most  extensive  offering  dressy  Dress 
Goods  50c.,  65c.,  75c.,  85c.,  SI. 00  up— 
Silks  50c.,  65c.,  75c.,  SI. 00  up— yet  shown. 

Send  name  and  address  for  new  cata¬ 
logue — ready  soon. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C« 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


SEW  INC, 


JHL$9.50  BUYS  A  Oil  ADR  VICTOR  MACHINE 

~  '  T  Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  Finely 

Finished  ;  Guaranteed  for  10  Years.  Writo  for  32  Page  Cata¬ 
logue.  Attachments  Free.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  Address 
l  Dept.  629,  VICTOR  HFG.  CO. ,  295-297  Fifth  Ave.,  Chleftge 
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n  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  AND  $15.95  IS 
ALL  IT  COSTS. 

This  5-piece  parlor 
suit,  largest  size  rocker, 
divan,  sofa,  and  two 
parlor  chairs,  highly 
polished  frame,  finish¬ 
ed  mahogany,  and 
upholstered  in  ve¬ 
lour  or  tapestry. 

Suitable  for  any 
parlor  in  the  land, 

|  $i$  05  and  freight 
paid  to  all  points 
East  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  points 
West  on  equal 
basis.  Such  a 
bargain  as  this 
you  have  never 
seen  before,  no 
matter 
how  old 
you  are, 
and 
never 
will 
again, 
probably, 

if  you  reach  the  century  mark,  which 
we  hope  you  will.  Further  comment  is 
unnecessary,  except  that  if  you  want  to  know  v 
of  thousands  of  such  bargains,  send  for  our  v 
160-page  furniture  catalogue,  and  if  you  want 
carpet  at  such  prices  as  most  dealers  can  t  buy 
for,  send  for  our  ten-color  lithographed  carj  ct 
catalogue,  and  what  you’ll  find  in  thtse  two 
books  will  teach  you  something  that  you’ll 
want  to  remember  for  many  a  day.  Remember 
Christmas  is  coming,  and  sensible  people  give 
sensible  gifts  which  sensible  people  most  ap¬ 
preciate.  Something  for  the  home  is  the  best 
of  all  presents,  and  our  catalogues  will  suggest 
to  you  what  is  best.  Address  (exactly  as  below) 

JULIUS  HUSKS  &  SON, 
Dept.  320  BALTIMORE,  MD.  _ 
)  OOOOOOCXXXXXXXXXXXXXNOOOOO 


“HOME  DRESSMAKING  FREE.’’ 

VALUABLE  32-PAGE  BOOK  GIVEN  FREE 
TO  OUR  READERS. 


An  Expert  Dressmaker  Tells  How  to  Make 
Over  and  Re-Color  Old  Dresses,  Wraps, 
etc.,  to  Look  Like  New. 

It  is  astonishing’  how  little  money  and  work 
are  required  to  make  fashionable,  up-to-date 
gowns  and  wraps  from  last  year’s  cast-off  cloth¬ 
ing,  if  one  only  knows  how.  “  Home  Dressmak- 
making”  is  a  32-page  book,  written  by  an  expert 
dressmaker,  that  gives  pictures  of  fashionable 
dresses,  wraps,  and  coats  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  tells  just  how  they  can  be  made  from 
old  garments  that  are  faded,  unfashionable  in 
color,  or  out  of  style. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  made  special 
arrangements  with  the  publishers  to  give  the 
book  free  to  any  of  its  readers  who  send  a  two- 
cent  stamp  for  postage  tio  Wells,  Richardson  ,fc 
Co.,  Dept.  U,  Burlington,  Vt.  The  edition  is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  any  one  who  wants  the  book  should 
send  at  once. 


MACKINTOSHES. 

Men’s  all  wool  Tricot,  $5.00 
Ladles’  cashmere  two-cape,  $4.00 

These  waterproof  garments  would  cost  you  $zo.oo 
each  in  any  retail  store.  Send  money  order  for 
sample,  stating  bust  measure  and  length.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address, 

M.  F.  REESE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


DERRICK  OIL  CO., 

TITUSVILLE,  UA. 

ELITE  OIL. 

A  perfect  burning 
oil.  Shipped  on  trial, 
to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  GO  gallon 
galvanized  iron  stor¬ 
age  tank  with  pump, 
cover  and  hasp  for 
lock.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  prices. 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat  and  Food 
Choppers 

Twenty-eight  sizes  and  styles,  $1.50  to  $275.00 


No.  5,  Clamps  to  table, 
No.  10,  “  “ 

No.  20,  “  “ 

No.  12,  Screws  on  table. 
No.  22,  “  “ 

No.  32,  “  “ 


Price,  $2.00 
3-oo 


FOR  CHOPPING  Sausage  and  Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  8teak  for  Dyspeptics,  T ripe, 
Hogshead  Cheese,  Suet,  Codfish, 
Cocoanut,  Clams,  etc. 

For  sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 

American  Agriculturist  says: 

“  We  have  given  this  Meat  Chopper  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial  with  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
excel  anything  of  the  kind  made  in  either 
hemisphere." 

Enterprise”  is  on  every  machine.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for  the  Enterprising 
Housekeeper”— 200  recipes. 

THIRD  &  DAUPHIN  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Farm  and  Fireside  says: 

"  It  Is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw  that 
we  would  give  house  room.  It  has  proved  such 
a  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our  readers 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  with  us.” 

Our  trade-mark 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  wheat  market  opened  stronger  at  higher 
prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  because  of 
small  shipments  and  talk  of  war  abroad  which 
influences  the  European  countries  to  increase 
their  stocks  of  breadstuffs.  Corn  followed  wheat 
in  the  upward  tendency.  The  markets  in  the 
West  during  the  early  part  of  the  week  were  re¬ 
ported  unsettled,  but  the  export  trade  here  kept 
business  lively  and  prices  advancing  slowly.  The 
European  countries  have  taken  all  the  corn  and 
most  of  the  wheat  offered  them.  Great  Britain, 
also,  is  stocking  up.  At  the  close  of  the  week 
there  was  a  smaller  export  demand;  still,  the 
market  held  firmly  to  the  higher  prices.  Prices 
of  beans  are  a  little  lower  under  light  demands 
and  plentiful  supply.  Chicago  cash  quotations 
are  as  follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  62*4  to  65c. ; 
No.  2  red  wheat,  66  to  67c.;  No.  2  corn,  30%  to 
30%c.;  No.  2  oats,  21%  to  22c.;  No.  2  white  oats, 
22%  to  25c.;  No  2  rye,  49%c.;  No.  2  barley,  34% 
to  45c. 

The  butter  market  has  been  brisk  through  the 
week,  and  prices  on  the  best  grades  are  some¬ 
what  higher  than  one  week  ago.  In  the  lower 
grades,  there  has  been  little  change,  and  supplies 
are  fully  equal  to  demands.  It  is  reported  that 
22c.  has  been  offered  for  butter  that  scored  95 
points  or  above.  Cheese  has  shown  little  change, 
although  the  tendency  is  fora  little  higher  prices. 

Potatoes  are  in  liberal  supply  with  a  moderate 
demand,  and  prices  continue  low.  Sweet  potatoes, 
also,  are  plentiful,  the  market  weak,  and  prices 
low.  There  seems  an  improvement  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  onions  received,  and  prices  are  some¬ 
what  higher.  Almost  all  other  vegetables  are  in 
liberal  supply  and  show  no  improvement  in  price. 

The  poultry  market  is  in  considerably  better 
shape  than  one  week  ago,  and  prices  are  better. 
The  weather  has  been  more  favorable  for  hand¬ 
ling  dressed  poultry,  and  the  demand  is  Im¬ 
proved.  Nearly  everything  in  the  poultry  line 
that  is  choice  sells  quickly  at  good  prices.  There 
is  a  good  demand,  also,  for  live  fowls,  but  chick¬ 
ens  are  plentiful.  Eggs  are  somewhat  higher, 
and  there  is  a  light  supply  of  fresh  ones.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  trouble  with  lower 
grades. 

Fruits  this  week  have  been  in  large  supply 
with  the  exception  of  fancy  table  apples  and 
choice  peaches.  Grapes  are  coming  in  more 
slowly,  and  show  a  little  improvement.  A 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  f’y  Vermont  table  sorts,  p.  d.-h.  bbl.3  00@4  00 


Detroit  Red,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Baldwin,  h.-p„  p.  d.-h  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Snow,  h.-p„  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

York  Pippin,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

King,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Windfalls,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Windfalls,  per  open  bbl .  50@1  25 

Crab,  large,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  00@5  00 

Bose,  per  obi . 2  00@4  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  50 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  75 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Peaches,  Western,  per  bushel  basket . 1  50®2  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  perorate . 1  00@1  75 

Jersey,  per  basket .  60@1  25 

Up-river,  per  two-basket  carrier . 1  00@1  50 

Plums,  State,  Middleburgh,  per  8-lb  basket.  30@  40 

Prunes,  State,  Der  8-lb  basket  .  40@  50 

Grapes,  up-river,  black,  per  gift  carrier .  30@  00 

Up-river,  Niagara,  per  carrier .  40®  70 

West’n  N.  Y.  Delaware,  per  basket .  9®  12 

West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  basket .  7@  10 

West’n  N.  Y.  black,  per  basket .  7@  8 

Bulk  stock,  white,  in  trays,  per  lb .  %@  1% 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1@  1% 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  6u 

Per  crate .  9001  60 

GAME. 

Partridges,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair _ 1  00  @1  25 

Grouse,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Woodcock,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair.  ...1  00  @1  25 
English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50  @2  00 
Plover,  golden,  prime  tochoice.  per  doz.l  75  @2  00 
Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  ...  1  00  @1  50 

Venison,  saddles,  frozen,  choice,  per  lb.  16  @  17 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair .  1  50  @2  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair .  1  00  @1  60 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @  26 

GRAIN 

Wheat .  70  @  80 

Corn .  33  @  38 

Buckwheat .  40  @  45 

Oats .  26  @  33 

Rye .  60  @  55 

Barley  malting .  44  @  53 

Feeding .  36%@  37% 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 65  @  60 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 45  @  60 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  40 

Shipping,  per  100  lbs . —  @  — 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  40 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  60 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 25  @  30 

HONEY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  0%@  7% 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  @  55 


NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  45*j@ 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  4@ 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4  @ 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2%@ 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3%@ 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2%@ 

Chestnuts.  Southern,  per  bush,  of  60  lbs. 1  00  @  2 

Northern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs . 2  50  @3 

Hickorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs .  2  00  @  2 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


_f« 
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Turkeys.  Spring,  dry-pickeked,  large _  11  @  12% 

Scalded,  large,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Old  Western,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  broilers,  per  lb...  15  @  — 

Phi  la.,  prime  straight  lots,  per  lb _  13  @  14 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Western,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb..  10  @  — 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  scalded  or  dry-picked,  fair.  8%@  9% 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  lu  @  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8%@  9% 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  5%@  6% 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  i?%@  14 

Long  Island,  Spring,  per  lb .  13 %@  14 

Western,  Spring,  fair  togood,  per  lb.  6  @  9 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Western  Spring,  per  lb .  7  @1  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz....  2  75  @3  00 


Small  and  poor,  per  doz . I  60  @1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby &West’n, per  lb  8  @  8% 

Southern,  ner  lb .  7  @  8 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 


POTATOES. 

State,  per  180  lbs . 1  oo@l  37 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl .  1  25@1  75 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl .  ]  00@1  25 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  00@1  25 

Long,  per  bbl .  75@1  12 

Jersey  sweets,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  or@l  75 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl .  65@  75 

Red  sweets  and  yams,  per  bbl .  75@  — 


SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  25@7  75 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50@3  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches .  75  @1  00 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Corn,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 .  50  @1  25 


Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  100 . 1  50  @3  50 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @3  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75  @125 

Per  bushel  box .  50  @  75 

Green  peas,  southern,  per  basket .  75  @1  50 

Lettuce,  hothouse,  per  5  or  6-doz  case....  75  @125 

Lima  beans,  potato,  per  bag .  75  @1  25 

Flat,  per  bag .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  20  @  50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50  @  — 

Spinach.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  65 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  25  @  60 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl . .  70  @  75 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl . 50  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  00  @2  00 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 

OraDge  Co.,  yellow,  ner  bag . 1  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white, per  bag....  1  60  @2  50 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  .  1  00  @1  50 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 

Pickling,  white,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  line  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 16  @18 

Fine  average . 13  @15 

Medium  average . 13  @16 

Quarter  average . 13  @15 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12%@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective .  7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @ — 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . '. . 12  @14 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


ONLY  IO  CENTS. 

Last  week,  we  announced  that  we  had  now  concluded  to 
send  The  Rural  New-Yorker  every  week  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year  to  new  subscribers  for  the  small  sum  of  10  cents. 
We  repeat  it  now  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  overlooked  the 


large  stock  of  cranberries  is  reported  on  hand, 
and  holders  are  anxious  to  sell,  resulting  in 
lower  prices.  Choice  table  pears  are  wanted  at 
good  prices,  but  others  sell  slowly.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruits  have  rotted  down  completely  the 
past  week,  probably  the  result  of  the  hot  weather 
of  the  previous  week. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice 

Prime . 

Low  to  medium . 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897 . 

Olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice.... 

Prime . 

Low  to  medium . . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  . . 

Olds . . 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1898 . 


announcement  last  week.  There  are,  at  least,  200,000  or 
|  |  300,000  farmers  in  this  country  that  want  The  R.  N--Y.,  and 

J  |  J*  we  are  going  to  see  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  become 
if.  1  If  acquainted  with  it.  The  price  is  so  small  that  we  cannot 

0  C®  JLi> 

52  I  6o  allow  any  commission  to  our  club-raisers  ;  but  we  have  made 


8atubday,  October  15,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel. 1  50  @1  55 


Marrow,  1897,  choice . 1  50  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  45 

Medium,  1897.  choice . 1  20  @1  22 

Medium,  fair  togood . 105  @115 

Pea.  1898,  choice . 1  22%@1  25 

Pea,  1897,  choice . 1  17%@l  20 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  00  (gil  15 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  75  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  lb97,  choice . 1  67  @1  70 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  50  @1  65 

White  Kidney,  1897,  choice . 140  @  — 

Yellow  Eye,  1897,  choice . 140  @  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  65  @1  70 

Lima,  California . 2  32%@2  35 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  85  @  — 

1897,  bags .  80  @  — 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  95  @  — 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  90  @  92% 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  21%@  — 

Western,  firsts .  20  @  21 

Western,  seconds .  17  @  18% 

Western,  thirds .  16  @  16 

State,  extras .  20%@  21 

State,  firsts .  19  @  20 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  18 

Western,  June  extras .  19%@  — 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  17  @  19 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest .  18  @  18% 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  16  @  17 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  17%@  18 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  16  @  17 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  15% 

Western  imitation  creamery,  finest .  16  @  17 

Firsts .  14  @  15 

Seconds .  13  @  13% 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  @  14% 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  @  14 

Current  make,  finest .  13%@  14 

Seconds .  12  %@  13 

Thirds .  11%@  12 

CHEESE— NEW 

8tate,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  8%@  8-% 

Colored,  large,  choice .  8-%@  8% 

White,  large,  choice .  8|%@  8% 

Large,  good  to  prime .  8  @  8% 

Large,  common  to  fair . 7  @  7% 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  9  @  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  9  @  - 

Small,  good  to  prime .  8%@  8% 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  7  @  8 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  6%@  7 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6%@  6% 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  5%@  5% 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  4%@  6 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3  @  3% 

Full  skims .  1%@  2% 

EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid.  20  @  21 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  uoz .  18%@  19 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best .  18%@  19 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count .  14  @  15 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  ofi...  18  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  16%@  17% 

W’n  &  S’west’n,  defective, per 30-dozcase.3  00  @4  35 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  40  @3  75 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case . 2  25  @2  85 

Refrigerator,  case  count .  13  @  15 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  6  @  8% 

Evaporated,  1898.  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  3%@  4% 

Sun-drie^  Southern,  sliced,  1898  .  4  @  5 

Chopped,  1898,  per  lb .  1%@  2% 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb .  l%@  2 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb .  4  @  4% 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  10%@  11 

Huckleberries,  1898,  per  lb .  8  @  9 


MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10%@  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  8% 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Grasseis,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  7  @  10 


Why  is  it  that  nearly  all 
aged  persons  are  thin? 

And  yet,  when  you  think 
of  it,  what  could  you  expect? 

Three  score  years  of  wear 
and  tear  are  enough  to  make 
the  digestion  weak.  Yet  the 
body  must  be  fed. 

In  Scott’s  Emulsion,  the 
work  is  all  done;  that  is, 
the  oil  in  it  is  digested,  all 
ready  to  be  taken  into  the 
blood.  The  body  rests, 
while  the  oil  feeds  and  nour¬ 
ishes,  and  the  hypophos- 
phites  makes  the  nerves 
steady  and  strong. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  I’KODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  A  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 


old  Reliable  Commission  House.  (Est.  1865.) 


S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  NewYork 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards, &o.,  fnrnlshed  on  application 
References :  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  any  of  the  Com.Ag’s. 


these  prizes  to  be  awarded  for  clubs  November  1  : 

Largest  Club,  ------  $25 

Second  Largest  Club,  -  -  -  -  -  I  5 

Third  Largest  Club,  -  |  o 

Fourth  Largest  Club,  -  7 

Fifth  Largest  Club,  -  5 

Sixth  Largest  Club,  ------  3 

Next  Five  Largest  Clubs,  $2  each,  -  -  \  o 


While  the  prizes  may  seem  small,  the  time  is  short.  No 
one  has  started  for  them  yet,  so  that  there  is  really  only  a 
little  more  than  a  week’s  time  to  work  in.  Can’t  you  afford 
to  make  a  week’s  effort  for  $25  ?  You  ought  to  get  a  sub¬ 
scription  at  every  house,  where  the  paper  does  not  now  come 
regularly.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


$50  5ewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 


We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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Diary  of  the  Week. 

Yellow  fever  is  increasing  in  Mississippi,  and 
many  people  are  leaving  for  the  North.  Labor 
troubles  in  France  are  assuming  serious  pro¬ 
portions,  and  troops  are  being  concentrated 
in  Paris.  Admiral  Sampson  is  ill.  The  Navy 
Department  is  considering  the  propriety  of  re¬ 
taining  25  of  the  auxiliary  vessels.  The  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Cuba  is  proceeding  very  slowly,  Saturday, 
October  8. 

The  Forty-seventh  New  York  Volunteers  have 
sailed  for  Porto  Rico,  to  begin  garrison  duty. 
Reenforcements  are  being  sent  to  Leech  Lake, 
Minn.;  the  Government  fears  that  the  Indians 
may  injure  the  dams  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  settlers  is  necessary.  The 
yellow  fever  is  still  increasing  in  Mississippi; 
quarantine  is  declared  against  that  State  and 
Louisiana,  Sunday,  October  9. 

The  yellow  fever  has  demoralized  business  at 
Jackson,  Miss.;  city  and  State  officials  have  fled. 
The  disease  continues  to  advance;  19  counties 
are  now  infected.  The  disease  is  abating  in 
Louisiana.  Gen.  Bacon  is  in  treaty  with  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  is  urging  them  to  submit. 
The  transport  Berlin  arrived  with  206  sick  and 
convalescent  soldiers  from  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba. 
Capt.  Culver  of  Grigsby’s  Rough  Riders,  testify¬ 
ing  before  the  Investigation  Commission,  praised 
the  food  at  Camp  Wikoff;  Major  Gallagher  told 
of  commissary  work  at  Santiago,  and  Chief 
Surgeon  Hysell  told  of  typhoid  fever  at  Camp 
Thomas,  and  the  Impossibility  of  isolating  the 
disease,  Monday,  October  10. 

President  McKinley  arrives  at  Omaha.  The 
Spanish  Commission  in  Porto  Rico  formally  noti¬ 
fied  that  we  will  take  possession  on  October  18. 
A  number  of  Spanish  soldiers  fire  into  a  crowd  of 
Porto  Ricans  at  Arecibo,  killing  five  and  wound¬ 
ing  25.  Labor  riots  in  Paris  are  waning.  Turkey 
yields  to  the  demands  of  the  powers  for  the 
evacuation  of  Crete.  The  French  press  urges 
opposition  to  England  on  the  upper  Nile,  but 
there  is  little  danger  of  actual  war.  Transport 
Obdam  arrives  with  176  soldiers  from  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  after  an  eventful  voyage,  during 
which  the  coal  in  the  hold  continued  on  fire.  Gen. 
Wood  reports  1,090  cases  of  sickness  at  Santiago. 
Gen.  Graham  testifies  as  to  the  condition  of 
Camps  Alger  and  Meade.  The  Investigation  Com¬ 
mission  is  about  to  visit  the  camps.  Gen.  Alger 
explains  the  plan  of  the  military  campaign  and 
the  reason  for  changes,  Tuesday,  October  1 1. 

A  trainload  of  colored  miners  from  Alabama 
was  brought  to  Virden,  Ill.,  to  take  the  place  of 
strikers.  Several  volleys  were  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  the  deputies  guarding  the  train  and  the 
strikers  as  it  entered  the  station;  12  men  were 
killed  and  30  wounded.  Gov.  Tanner,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  says 
that  no  imported  labor  shall  be  brought  into  the 
State.  The  miners  attacked  and  brutally  tor¬ 
tured  one  of  the  coal  company’s  employees,  who 
was  securing  physicians  for  the  wounded. 
Troops  are  required  to  maintain  order.  The  bat¬ 
tleships  Oregon  and  Iowa  started  for  Manila. 
The  Pillager  Indians  tell  their  grievances,  and 
are  promised  redress.  Gen.  Graham,  testifying 
before  the  Investigation  Commission,  says  that, 
at  Camps  Alger  and  Meade,  overcrowding  of 
tents  was  one  cause  of  sickness;  he  blames  the 
inefficiency  of  brigade  and  regimental  staff  offi¬ 
cers,  Wednesday,  October  12. 

An  explosion  of  gas  in  a  mine  at  Coaldale,  Pa., 
killed  five  men  and  seriously  injured  11  others. 
More  trouble  is  feared  at  Yirden,  Ill.,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  yesterday’s  riot,  in  which  12  men  were 
killed.  Chaplain  J.  S.  McIntyre,  of  the  Oregon, 
has  been  dismissed  from  the  navy  after  court- 
martial  for  statements  reflecting  on  superior  offi¬ 
cers.  Cubans  of  the  more  violent  type  are  pro¬ 
testing  against  American  administration.  The 
strikes  in  Paris  have  been  increased  by  an  order 
calling  out  the  men  of  the  railroad  union.  Col. 
Hoff  testified  concerning  the  typhoid  at  Camp 
Thomas,  Thursday,  October  13. 

The  Atlantic  Transport  Company’s  steamer 
Mohegan,  which  left  London  for  New  York  yes¬ 
terday,  with  50  passengers  and  150  crew,  went 
ashore  off  the  Lizard,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
England;  only  31  persons  saved.  A  plot  to  mur¬ 
der  Emperor  William  of  Germany  was  discovered 
in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  nine  Italian  anar¬ 
chists  were  arrested.  Warrants  have  been 
issued  at  Virden,  Ill.,  against  three  of  the  mine 
officials,  charged  with  murder.  At  Pana,  the 
militia  commander  has  called  upon  miners  to 
assist  him  in  preventing  the  disembarkation  of 
negro  miners.  Dr.  Louis  L.  Seaman,  testifying 
before  the  War  Investigation  Commission,  de¬ 
clined  to  criticise  his  superior  officers.  The 
joint  session  of  the  Peace  Commission  considered 
the  Cuban  debt;  among  the  jirobable  offsets  to 
Spain’s  claims  is  the  question  of  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  Maine,  Friday,  October  14. 


THE  DANBURY  FAIR. 

The  30th  annual  fair  and  cattle  show 
of  the  Danbury  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  during  the  week  beginning  October 
3.  The  old  buildings  which  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  last  Fall,  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  an  immense  exhibition  hall, 
and  new  buildings  have  been  erected  for 
the  dogs  and  poultry.  The  stormy 
weather  decreased  the  attendance  ma¬ 
terially. 

The  fruit  display  was  remarkably  good 
for  an  off  year,  j  The  grape^exhibit  was 


especially  large,  the  chief  exhibitors 
being  C.  J.  Copley  with  85  varieties,  A. 
Corby  with  about  100,  and  C.  R.  C. 
Hasten,  with  about  60.  The  vegetable 
display  did  not  attract  much  attention 
owing,  doubtless,  to  other  attractions  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  poultry 
show  was  good,  but  there  was  abund¬ 
ant  evidence  of  a  decline  in  the  interest 
in  purebred  fowls.  A  large  collection  of 
owls,  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc.,  in  this 
building  delighted  the  children. 

The  implements  were  shown  in  tents. 
A  special  feature  was  the  large  number 
of  gasoline  engines  in  use.  It  is  evident 
that  these  engines  must  soon  take  the 
place  of  horses,  for  doing  thrashing, 
grinding,  and  other  sorts  of  farm  work 
requiring  stationary  power.  One  of  the 
most  compact  of  these  engines  was  the 
Palmer  gas  or  gasoline  engine.  Belcher 
&  Taylor  Co.  showed  their  new  weeder, 
their  plows  and  ensilage  cutters.  A  large 
number  and  unusual  variety  of  cattle 
were  shown.  Each  breed  had  its  advo¬ 
cates.  The  Devons  and  Ayrshires  seemed 
to  have  the  most  friends.  II.  C.  Edger- 
ton,  of  Middleton,  showed  a  young  Brown 
Swiss  bull  which  attracted  much  admira¬ 
tion.  A  fine  herd  of  Jerseys  from  the 
Hood  farm  were  shown  in  a  separate 
tent.  Some  very  fine  oxen  were  in  the 
show  ring  on  Tuesday.  The  swine  ex¬ 
hibit  was  limited  to  a  fine  lot  of  Berk- 
shires  from  the  Hood  farm.  A  few  sheep 
were  very  badly  located  in  one  of  the 
cattle  sheds.  It  is  evident  that  the  tariff 
on  wool  is  not  having  the  expected  effect 
in  stimulating  the  sheep  industry  in  this 
section  of  New  England.  Visitors  gave 


The  tramp  over  the  fence  evidently  lacks  only 
the  ability  to  appropriate  one  of  those  pies  that 
the  boss  baker  has  put  out  to  cool.  He  seems  to 
have  a  longing  for  just  such  pie— a  longing  that  is 
likely  to  go  unsatisfied.  The  old  war  dog  has  too 
long  a  chain,  and  is,  evidently,  too  ready  for 
business  to  make  it  safe  to  climb  the  fence.  He’ll 
have  to  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that, 
after  all,  pie  would,  probably,  give  him  indiges¬ 
tion  anyway. 

only  a  passing  glance  at  the  sheep  as 
they  hurried  through  the  ill-smelling 
building. 

The  Danbury  Fair  has  a  reputation  as 
a  place  where  fun  is  fast  and  furious, 
yet  it  should  be  said  that  there  is  more 
interest  taken  here  in  cattle,  poultry, 
fruit  and  vegetables  than  at  many  other 
fairs  which  are  supposed  to  be  very  much 
more  virtuous.  It  is  a  big  fair  with  suf¬ 
ficient  variety  to  suit  everybody,  and  as 
the  negroes  sing,  it’s  a  place  to  get  your 
money’s  worth.  g. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  this  year,  was  of  quite  a  different 
character  from  its  predecessors.  The 
exhibit  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
fruits, vegetables,  flowers  and  plants,  and 
a  most  interesting  photographic  display. 
It  has  been  evident  to  the  management, 
for  several  years  past,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  usual  exhibits  no  longer 
appeals  to  the  public  as  formerly,  and 
they  have  seriously  considered  dropping 
them.  Then,  too,  this  year,  the  managers 
were  unable  to  secure  Madison  Square 
Garden,  so  held  the  exhibit  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design,  a  much  smaller  place, 
although  well  suited  for  making  a  good 
display.  Still,  the  room  was  too  limited 
for  the  display  of  the  part  of  the  exhibit 
that  was  retained. 

The  most  prominent  fruit  exhibits 
were  those  from  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  and  from  the  Eastern  New  York 
Horticultural  Society.  The  latter  society 


t  No  lamp  is  a  good  one 
without  the  chimney  made  for 
it. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pm  • 


did  not  have  room  to  put  on  view  all 
of  the  fruits  sent,  although  the  dis¬ 
play  made  was  an  excellent  one,  em¬ 
bracing  apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes 
and  quinces.  The  exhibit  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  was,  as  always,  good, 
and  shows  in  a  practical  way,  the  results 
of  careful  and  intelligent  culture  and 
thorough  spraying. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Boggs,  who  made  such  a 
fine  display  of  North  Carolina  apples 
last  Fall,  also  had  an  exhibit  of  a  small 
number  of  varieties.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  great  difference  between 
the  growth  of  the  varieties  there  and  of 
the  same  varieties  in  the  North.  Many 
of  them  one  would  hardly  recognize,  they 
are  so  much  larger,  often  more  highly 
colored,  and  sometimes  growing  of  such 
different  shape  as  not  to  resemble  at  all 
the  types  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  authorities  that 
the  region  in  which  Mr.  Boggs  is  grow¬ 
ing  his  fruit,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best 
apple-growing  section  in  this  country 
to-day.  However  this  may  be.  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  good  one  as  evident  ed  by  the 
product. 

A  new  seedling  peach  shown  by  J. 
W.  Worcester,  said  to  be  of  excellent 
quality,  was  named  the  Worcester  by 
Dr.  Hexamer.  Wm.  B.  Brown  exhibited 
a  new  grape  said  to  be  as  early  as  Cham¬ 
pion  and  much  better  in  quality. 

In  looking  over  the  different  exhibits 
of  fruit,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
great  variation  in  the  same  varieties 
from  different  growers.  The  Kieffer  pear 
from  some  growers  was  as  large  again 
as  from  others,  of  different  shape,  and 
one  might  be  led  to  think  that  either 
one  or  the  other  was  not  of  the  true 
variety.  The  same  is  true  of  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  pears,  and  in  many  of  the  apples. 
This  difference  is,  probably,  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  soils  are  better*  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  these  particular  varie¬ 
ties,  also  perhaps,  to  the  fact  of  better 
care,  fertilizing,  or  to  the  season  being 
more  favorable  in  some  localities  than 
in  others. 

The  fair  this  Fall  lasted  only  two 
weeks ;  the  exhibits  as  a  whole,  were  of  a 
high  class,  the  aim  being  to  give  not  quan¬ 
tity  but  quality,  and  an  exhibit  that 
would  be  instructive  to  all  that  attend 
it.  Dr.  Hexamer,  the  superintendent, 
mourned  the  fact  that  the  exhibit  was 
not  better  appreciated  and  better  at¬ 
tended.  It  certainly  merited  a  much 
’arger  attendance  and  more  careful 
study  than  was  given  to  it.  f.  h.  v. 


The  village  blacksmith  is  usually 
considered  the  type 


i  of  good  health. 

- Even  he  sickens  and 

*  ssi 


dies  frequently  in 
early  youth.  No 
man,  not  even  the 
v'N  most  robust,  can  af- 
)  ford  to  neglect  his 
health,  which  is  his 
most  precious  en- 
dowment.  The 
man  who  does  so 
?  will  sooner  or 
later  pay  the 
“penalty  in  some 
serious  or  fatal 
malady.  When  a 
man  finds  that  he 
is  losing  his  ap¬ 
petite,  that  he 
passes  restless 
nights,  that  he 
awakens  in  the  morning  unrefreshed  and 
without  ambition  or  mental  or  bodily  vigor, 
when  he  is  troubled  with  headaches,  nerv¬ 
ousness  or  biliousness,  it  is  time  for  him  to 
take  serious  thought  for  his  health. 

These  symptoms  are  by  no  means  trivial, 
and  are  indicative  of  disorders  that  may 
lead  to  consumption,  nervous  prostration, 
malarial  troubles  or  some  serious  blood 
disease.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  is  the  best  of  all  medicines  for  men 
and  women  who  suffer  in  this  way.  It  re¬ 
stores  the  lost  appetite;  it  gives  sweet,  re¬ 
freshing  sleep;  makes  the  digestion  perfect, 
the  liver  active  and  purifies  and  enriches 
the  blood.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  nerve 
tonics.  It  is  the  great  blood -maker  and 
flesh-builder.  It  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  consumption,  weak  lungs,  bron¬ 
chitis,  spitting  of  blood,  obstinate  coughs 
and  kindred  ailments.  It  is  also  an  unfail¬ 
ing  cure  for  nervous  exhaustion  and  pros¬ 
tration.  At  all  medicine  stores. 


Mrs.  Rebecca  F.  Gardner,  of  Grafton,  York 
Co.,  Va.,  writes:  "When  I  was  married  I 
weighed  125  pounds.  I  was  taken  sick  and  re¬ 
duced  in  health  and  broke  out  with  a  disease 
which  my  doctor  said  was  eczema.  I  fell  away 
to  90  pounds.  I  began  using  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery,  and  now  I  weigh  140  pounds 
and  am  well.’’ 

Constipation  often  causes  sickness.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  constipation. 
One  little  “Pellet  ”  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and 
two  a  mild  cathartic.  They  never  gripe. 
They  are  tiny;  sugar-coated,  anti -bilious 
granules,  in  little  vials.  Druggists  have 
nothing  else  “just  as  good.”  They  regu¬ 
late  *he  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels. 


MICA 


AXLE 
CREASE 

The  best  slippery 
Stuff  for  saving 

wear  and  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages.  It  saves 
horseflesh  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Get  some. 


FRAZER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
Dutlastlng  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


ENGINES 

SAW  MILLS, 

RASHING  MACHINES. 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Send  for  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO., York,  Pa 


“  CHARTER  ”  Gasoline  Engine 


CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


3  H.-P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150  XTit! 

Station.  Other  sizes  in  proportion.  Nine  years  on 
market.  Two  years’ guarantee.  Write  for  catalogue. 
A.  DIRIGO  ENGINE  WORKS,  Portland,  Me. 


TANDARD  SCALES 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE 

OSGOOD  SCALE  C0„  mS£lZ'r 

Good  Agents  Wanted  In  unoccupied  territory. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper,  The  Illustrated  Weekly  Sentinel. 
of  Denver,  Col.  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  10  weeks 
on  trial  for  10c.;  clubsof  6.50c.;  12  for$l.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  It.  Latest  mining  news  and  Illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  Tun  R.  N.  Y.:  stamps  taken. 


5G0W  OWNERS 


Mail  ns  your  name  and  address, 
mentioning  this  paper,  and  wo  will 
send  you  free  of  charge  a  copy  of  the 


i 

PRACTICAL  DAIRYMAN 
l 


w 


(tho  only  publication  which  has 
ever  undertaken  the  practical 
lino  of  work  just  begun)  together 
with  Prospectus  of  the  work  it  has 
undertaken  and  tho  policy  it  has 
established.  Address 

PRACTICAL  DAIRYMAN, 

New  York,  N.Y.  or  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL 

TIMOTHY, CLOVER, ALSIKE 


SEEDS 


SEND  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

New  methods  of  cleaning  enable  us  to  save  all  the  good 
seeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  therefore 
pay  fair  prices  for  seeds — every  quality— and  can  sell 
.dean  seeds  at  close  prices.  Booklet  Skkd  Sknsk  free. 

THE  WH1TNEY-N0YES  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . $2 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DU.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
Bent  free  ou  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO..  South  Bend  Indiana.  1 
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mu VE  STOCK 

II  ANDDAIRJT^^m^ 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE  TO  THE  FRONT 

WHERE  THEY  PAY  BEST. 

Some  of  our  western  readers  write  us  that,  in 
their  section,  beef-making  pays,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  dairying.  For  this  reason,  they  seem 
to  think  that  good  Short-horn  cattle  would  pay 
better  than  the  special  dairy  breeds.  It  may 
be  that  such  people  are  located  where  they  can¬ 
not  handle  milk  or  butter  to  advantage,  and 
thus  they  find  it  more  economical  to  raise  beef. 
We  would  like  to  get  your  idea  regarding  this 
proposition,  as  to  the  value  of  butter  or  beef.  We 
would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  the  Short-horn  can  be  recommended,  and 
whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  more  profitable  than 
the  so-called  dairy  breeds. 

I  think  the  Short-horn  the  best  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  cow,  as  she  will  make  as 
much  butter  as  a  Jersey  or  any  other, 
her  calf  will  bring  more  money  when  12 
weeks  old,  and  the  cow  can  be  turned  to 
beef  when  dry  if  desired.  I  am  breed¬ 
ing  for  milk  and  butter,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  can  show  some  nice  beef. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  .1.  K.  INNE8. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  connected 
with  making  butter,  and  I  think,  here 
in  the  West  where  land  is  cheaper  than 
labor,  we  can  produce  beef  much  cheaper 
than  butter.  Our  climate,  water  and 
grasses  are  especially  adapted  to  beef 
producing.  The  Short-horns  are  very 
early  to  mature,  good,  quiet,  easy  feed¬ 
ers,  well  adapted  to  our  climate,  and 
make  good  dairy  cows  when  bred  and 
handled  for  that  purpose.  I  have  Short¬ 
horns  that  make  14  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days,  and  have  made  as  high  as 
17  pounds,  while  all  other  beef  breeds 
are  light  milkers.  Hence  I  consider  the 
Short-horns  best  for  us.  H.  F.  BROWN. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  men  who  are  making  the  most  and 
the  easiest  cash  are  those  who  use  an 
ail-purpose  cow,  a  good  milker  and 
highly  graded  in  beef  lines  (Short-horn 
is  preferred),  and  are  selling  milk  or 
making  butter,  separating,  etc.,  also 
raising  their  calves  for  beef  steers.  They 
use  a  good  beef  bull  from  a  milking  dam. 
Such  calves,  at  four  months  old,  now 
bring  $18  to  $25  each.  They  can  be  made 
to  weigh  1,500  pounds  at  24  months,  and 
then  are  worth  $60  to  $75.  They  are 
raised  on  skim-milk  or  separated  milk, 
oat  meal,  corn  meal,  oil  meal,  grass,  etc. 
I  am  speaking  now  for  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  Not  all  are  doing 
this,  but  those  who  are  making  the 
easiest  money  are,  at  least  that  is  my 
observation,  and  I  am  selling  stock  over 
a  dozen  States  all  the  time. 

Lincoln,  Neb.  F.  m.  woods. 

I  think  the  western  readers  who  write 
that,  in  their  section,  beef-making  pays 
better  than  dairying,  are  correct,  and 
that  their  section  covers  most  of  this 
western  country.  They  are  equally  cor¬ 
rect  when  they  tell  you  that  good  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  are  more  profitable  to  them 
than  the  special  dairy  breeds,  because 
good  Short-horn  cows  furnish  them  all 
the  milk  and  butter  they  want,  and  raise 
a  good  fat  calf  each  year,  for  which 
there  is  always  a  market  at  a  good  price. 
In  a  country  where  good  butter  is  so 
plentiful  that  it  and  axle  grease  sell  at 
about  the  same  price  on  the  market 
(about  10  cents  per  pound),  I  would 
suppose  that  we  cannot  handle  milk  and 
butter  to  advantage.  For  the  western 
man,  I  think  a  good  Short-horn  or  grade 
Short-horn  is  the  cow.  With  her,  he  can 
run  a  dairy  if  he  desires  to,  and  if 
dairying  doesn't  pay  in  his  section,  he 
can  raise  a  good  fat  calf,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  milk  that  the  calf  can’t  consume, 
until  it  is  a  month  or  six  weeks  old,  he 
can  feed  to  his  pigs.  Meanwhile  his 
wife  and  daughters  (if  he  has  any)  are  at 
the  house  fixing  something  good  to  eat 
or  playing  on  the  piano,  instead  of 
cleansing  milk  pans  or  milk  cans  from 
the  dairy.  For  the  eastern  man,  I  would 


recommend  the  same  kind  of  cow.  With 
his  economy  and  advantages,  I  can’t  see 
why  she  should  not  prove  more  profit¬ 
able  to  him  than  any  of  the  so-called 
dairy  breeds.  w.  T.  clay. 

Plattsburg,  Mo. 

I  visit  Elgin,  Ill.,  quite  often,  and  most 
of  the  dairymen  there  use  grade  Short¬ 
horn  cows.  Many  of  them  buy  old  cows 
of  good  weight,  milk  them  as  long  as 
they  can,  feeding  heavily  all  the  time, 
and  when  the  cow  fails  to  give  enough 
milk  to  pay,  they  sell  her  to  the  butcher. 
They  tell  me  it  pays  them  better  to  do 
that.  The  farmer  in  the  West  keeps  the 
grade  cow  on  account  of  her  ultimate 
value  for  beef  purposes,  and  the  value  of 
the  male  calves  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  dairy  breeds  for  beef  pur¬ 
poses.  At  the  present  time,  beef  cattle 
are  unusually  high,  and  may  shrink  in 
price  in  the  future ;  but  I  think  beef 
animals  will  always  command  a  good 
price,  and  the  combination  cow,  as  I 
would  term  the  grade  Short-horn,  will 
always  be  sought  for  dairy  purposes. 

Texas.  h.  c.  wheeler. 

Without  entering  into  any  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  subject,  we  will  say 
that  the  Short-horn  cow  has  long  been 
known  as  the  dual-purpose  or  combina¬ 
tion  cow.  Farmers  in  this  section  are 
beginningto  find  that  the  dairy  business 
alone  does  not  pay  when  they  have  to 
sell  all  their  bull  calves  for  veal,  and 
their  old  cows  for  “canners”,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  dairy  breeds  are  kept. 
Grade  Short-horn  bull  calves  at  weaning 
time  sell  here  now  for  from  $20  to  $25 
per  head,  for  feeding  steers,  while  an  old 
Short-horn  cow  sells  for  about  $1  per  100 
pounds  more  on  the  market  than  one  of 
the  dairy  breeds.  The  demand  now 
seems  to  be  for  both  milk  and  beef  com¬ 
bined,  and  as  the  Short-horns  are  the 
heaviest  milkers  of  the  beef  breeds,  they 
are  most  sought  by  the  farmers  of  the 
Central  West.  w.  h.  Fulkerson  &  sons. 

Jerseyville,  Ill. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

From  Australia  comes  the  report  of  a  new  dairy 
fraud.  The  Babcock  test  used  in  creameries 
eeeme  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
bringing  watered  milk  to  be  sold  at  the  usual 
price.  Now,  however,  certain  farmers,  when 
coming  after  skim-milk,  bring  their  cans  full  of 
water,  and  slyly  empty  them  into  the  vat,  taking 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  skim-milk  home  with 
them.  In  this  way,  they  get  not  only  more  milk 
than  belongs  to  them,  but  also  leave  for  their 
neighbors,  a  very  much  poorer  quality. 

The  New  Calf  Law. — The  dairymen  here  seem 
to  take  very  little  interest  in  this  law.  There  is 
a  good  demand  for  all  calves,  when  a  few  days 
old,  from  farmers  who,  instead  of  selling  their 
milk,  feed  it  to  veals,  and  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  The  only  opposition  is  from 
those  buyers  who  ship  bob  veals  to  market.  I  do 
not  think  any  effort  to  have  the  law  repealed, 
will  be  made  by  farmers  in  this  section.  I  found 
only  one  who  thought  the  State  had  no  right  to 
pass  such  a  law.  e.  p. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

In  our  experience,  whole  peas  or  pea  meal 
make  too  heavy  a  feed  for  poultry  when  fed 
alone;  when  put  in  a  mixture  with  one-fourth 
part  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  including  some 
coarse  wheat  bran,  it  gives  reasonably  good  re¬ 
sults.  When  fed  alone,  however,  except  to  fatten 
stock,  it  is  too  liable  to  cause  the  fowls  to  lay  on 
flesh,  and  will  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  for  egg 
purposes.  It  is  a  stronger  food  than  either  wheat 
or  oats,  but  contains  too  large  a  proportion  of 
oil  or  fat  to  make  it  a  good  egg  food  when  fed 
alone.  Mixed  so  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  mash  will  be  pea  meal,  it  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults  provided  some  coarse  food  like  wheat  bran 
is  put  with  it. 

It  seems  too  bad  that  the  old  legend  about  the 
human  incubators  cannot  die  out.  Several  years 
ago,  we  were  told  of  the  woman  who  was  obliged 
to  eaim  a  living  for  her  consumptive  husband, 
and  rather  than  have  him  remain  idle,  she  used 
him  as  an  incubator,  placing  the  eggs  in  bed 
beside  him.  Now  our  newspaper  friends  are 
going  away  from  home  and  placing  this  with 
other  things  to  be  responsible  for,  upon  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Philippines.  This  is  what  they  say 
about  it  in  the  National  Provisioner: 

“The  Philippine  natives  never  throw  away  any 
old  thing.  They  do  not  let  old  age  rust  and  be¬ 
come  a  drag.  The  active  people  do  the  active 
work,  and  the  big,  fat  lazy  older  ones  who  can¬ 
not  hustle  are  used  for  those  things  requiring  in¬ 
activity.  One  of  these  lines  of  usefulness  is  the 
hatching  of  eggs.  The  old  men  are  used  as 
human  incubators.  They  lie  all  day  on  a  bed 
wrapped  up  in  eggs,  which  they  patiently  await 
the  hatching  of  from  the  heat  of  their  bodies. 


These  old  people  take  great  pride  in  their  in¬ 
cubator  abilities,  and  stick  to  the  hatching  pro¬ 
cess  with  commendable  determination.  The 
human  rooster  thus  sets  an  example  to  the 
feathered  male  who  raises  such  a  disturbance 
when  the  hen  announces  a  result.” 

It  is  said  that  negroes  in  Atlanta  have  picked 
up  a  shrewd  scheme  of  teaching  dogs  to  steal 
chickens.  Hundreds  of  hens  have  disappeared 
from  hen  roosts  and  lawns,  and  it  was  found  at 
last  that  these  darkies  had  taught  the  dogs  to 
catch  the  chickens  and  bring  them  back.  No 
wonder  there  is  a  crusade  against  dogs  in  the 
city  of  Atlanta. _ 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Hundreds  have  been  cured  of  dangerous  Lung  and 
Throat  troubles  with  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  For 
names,  residences  and  dates,  see  Jayne’s  Medical 
Almanac.  Free,  at  your  druggist. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
—Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prep/ired 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OF  FIRINC 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  best  Blister  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
UfC  PIIADMIITCC  that  one  tabiespoonful  of 
Sit  UUAnAn  I  tL  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  will 
produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin,  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  S  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That’s  the  secret  of  the  5/A.  Bias  Girth  Hors* 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias— that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can’t  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn't 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn’t  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

i  Horse  Blankets  are  made  in  all  styles— to  fit  any 
I  horse — to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
'  5|  A  Bias  Girth  Biankets,  and  look  for  the  trade 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

W  M.  AYUE8  Sc  SONS*  Philadelphia. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 


KING 


to  the  consumer  at  Wholesale  prices. 

100  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

We  manufacture  our  own  work  and 
•can  save  you  money. 

HARNESS  CO.,  82  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BUZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


Clearview  Stock  Farm. 

J  KRSKY  Bull  and  HelferCalves,  all  ages. 
BERKSH1RES.  all  ages,  both  sexes,  for  SALE. 

J.  S.  CAMPBELL,  Butler.  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


t — 8  cows:  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 
heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos.; 
1  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  J.  SNYDER.  Plumsteadville.  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords, Shropshircs, South, 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs — 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Uarge  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
ISows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 

_  _  _  'times  prices  and  free  circular. 

Hamilton  &  Co..  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


LARGE 

ENGLISH 


BERKSHIRES. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSHART,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS 


from  our  herd  grow 
fat  and  mature 


quicker  than  others;  low  priced  enough  to  be  in  reach 
of  all.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CUAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  V. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders 

♦  — anytbing-  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for 
+  the  asking— It’s  worth  having. 

+  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

■$>  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  Citv.  + 

A  Hen’s  Nest 

is  only  interesting  when  full  of  eggs.  The 
number  of  eggs  depends  upon  what  you  feed 
the  hen.  She  will  lay  twice  as  many  if  fed 

Green  Cut  Bone  &  Mann’s  Granite  Crystal  Grit. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

prepares  bone  in  the  best  way  with  least  expenditure 
of  money  and  muscle.  We  make  Bone  Cutters,  Clover 
Cutters,  Feed  Trays  and  Grit.  The  best  of  their  kind. 

Cn*h  or  Instill  Intents.  Catalogue  Free. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


MAKE ’EM  LAY 


double  the 


eggs  In  the  middle  of 
Jtk  the  winter,  when  eggs  are  worth 
g^Bthe  most  money.  Hens  do  that 
IBwhen  fed  on  green  cut  bone. 
It’s  best  prepared  by 

CREEN  BONE 
„  ,  #l  CUTTERS. 

Made  with  or  without  gear.  Cut 
elenn,  fine  and  easy.  Can’t  be  choked. 
Largest  line  made.  Ask  for  what  you 
want.  Catalogue  and  prices  free. 

Stratton  &  Osborne, Box  13  Erie, Pa 


fit? It’s  best  pr« 

DANDY 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grindlnggrain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  &c.,  for  feeding 
chickens,  &c.  Three  sizes,  weigh! 
30,  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  youi 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  address 

TIIEC.  S.  BELL  CO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


tFB&a§  EJCFBi®''y3K2» 

VICTOR  taeabitor 

Hatchca  Chicken*  by  Staam.  Abaolataly 
self- regulating.  The  aimplett,  moat 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
In  the  market.  Circular*  FKEJE. 
GEO.  EBTEL  CO.*  QUINCY*  ILL. 


Crushed  Oyster  Shells  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Flint,  Calcite,  Granulated  Bone, 
Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  Last. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Box  691,  YORK,  PA. 


DESTROY  MITES  TJSS2S 

with  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL  sample,  will  kill  amillion,  XOe.  postpaid. 
Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  FKKE  with  every  order. 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  Box307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Sloan’s  Liniment 

Nothing  like  it  to  cure  a  sore  tendon,  or 
to  kill  a  spavin,  curb  or  splint.  This 
remedy  is  known  to  more  drivers  and 
horsemen  than  any  other  liniment,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  the  work  by  its  penetrat¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Pr«p»r*l  by  DE.  EARL  B.  BLOAN,  Bo«ton,  lUu.,  ft.  g.  A. 


Dealers  generally. 


50c.  and  $1.00 
a  Bottle. 


YOUR  HORSE _ — 

if  suffering  from  an  enlargement  can  be  quickly 
put  on  his  feet.  No  need  to  blister  or  fire. 
The  enlargement  will  be  quickly  absorbed  by 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Chronic  Cough  in  a  Mare. 

My  mare  has  a  cough  something  like  heaves, 
only  she  never  appears  to  heave  or  have  any 
movement  in  the  flanks,  but  has  a  rattle  in  her 
throat.  What  ails  her,  and  can  I  do  anything  to 
help  her?  She  is  with  foal  or  supposed  to  be, 
and  I  don’t  want  to  do  anything  that  would 
endanger  the  foal.  j.  a.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

Give  one  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed 
night  and  morning:  Sulphate  of  copper  and 
powdered  nux  vomica, of  each  3  ounces;  arsenic, 
75  grains;  mix,  and  divide  into  30  powders.  Rub 
the  throat  with  ammonia  liniment  sufficient  to 
blister,  and  repeat  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Smear 
a  small  teaspoonful  of  the  following  cough  paste 
on  the  tongue  and  back  teeth  three  or  four  times 
daily,  always  after  eating:  Powdered  opium  and 
solid  extract  of  belladonna,  of  each  one  ounce ; 
nitrate  of  potash  and  powdered  extract  of  licor¬ 
ice,  of  each  four  ounces;  honey,  about  eight 
ounces  (sufficient  to  make  a  thick  paste)  ;  mix. 

Stringy  Milk  Following  Garget. 

I  have  a  fine  Jersey  cow  which  dropped  a  calf 
about  eight  weeks  ago.  She  did  well,  and  gave 
about  five  gallons  of  milk  per  day.  About  10  days 
ago,  she  came  up  with  her  left  hind  teat  and 
udder  swelled  so  badly  that  we  could  get  no 
milk.  The  rest  of  the  teats  and  udder  were  all 
right.  I  made  some  sage  ointment,  and  bathed 
the  swelling  several  times.  I  don’t  know  that 
the  remedy  I  applied  did  any  good.  I  know  the 
swelling  disappeared,  but  her  milk  is  not  all  right. 
She  lost  her  milk  for  several  days,  dwindling 
down  to  one-half  pint  to  a  milking.  When  cold, 
it  was  as  stringy  as  it  could  be.  We  could  tie  up 
the  milk  and  cream  like  strings.  That  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  milk  and  cream  to-day.  She  has 
lost  two-thirds  of  her  milk.  She  has  not  been 
sick  or  failed  to  eat  as  yet.  Is  there  anything 
that  I  can  give  her  ?  n.  h. 

Maryland. 

Give  twice  daily  in  the  feed,  one-half  ounce  of 
sulphite  of  soda,  with  one  ounce  each  of  ginger 
and  anise  seed.  Rub  the  udder  after  each  milk¬ 
ing  with  soap  liniment,  to  which  has  been  added 
one  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  pint  of  lini¬ 
ment. 

Looseness  of  Bowels  in  a  Mare. 

My  10-year-old  mare  goes  to  the  city,  seven  miles 
away,  three  times  per  week,  and  she  scours  very 
badly  on  the  last  end  of  the  journey,  but  is  all 
right  at  any  other  time.  I  feed  her  clear  oats 
and  good  hay.  What  can  I  do  to  stop  this  ?  u.  s. 

Maine. 

Such  looseness  of  the  bowels  may  be  consti¬ 
tutional  with  the  animal,  a  condition  called 
“washy”  by  horsemen,  or  due  to  chronic  intes¬ 
tinal  indigestion.  Do  not  feed  or  water  the  mare 
within  two  hours  of  driving,  and  never  allow 
more  than  10  or  12  quarts  of  water  at  one  time.  If 
watered  on  the  road  or  just  before  driving,  do 
not  give  more  than  five  or  six  quarts.  In  feeding 
the  principal  feed  should  be  given  at  night,  with 
a  light  feed  for  morning  and  noon.  If  the  mare 
does  not  chew  her  feed  well,  have  her  teeth  ex¬ 
amined,  and  floated  if  found  irregular  .or  over¬ 
grown.  If  she  bolts  her  grain,  place  two  or  three 
cobblestones,  the  size  of  the  double  fist,  in  her 
feed-box.  The  oats  would,  probably,  be  better 
fed  ground  than  whole.  Give  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  powders  in  the  feed  night  and  morning:  Dry 
sulphate  of  iron,  six  ounces;  powdered  nux 
vomica,  four  ounces;  gentian,  12  ounces;  mix 
and  divide  into  32  powders. 

Black-Quarter  or  Black-Leg  in  Calves. 

What  ailed  the  calves,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 
September  2,  at  night,  I  fed  them  their  usual 
mess  of  warm,  sweet  milk  from  the  separator, 
and  all  drank  and  appeared  well.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  September  3,  two  of  the  calves  failed  to 
come  at  my  call.  I  found  them  lying  in  a  corner 
of  the  pasture  together.  One  got  up  at  my  ap¬ 
proach,  but  used  only  three  legs;  the  left  fore 
quarter  was  badly  swollen.  The  other  was  not 
inclined  to  get  up,  but  did  so  when  urged.  She 
seemed  rather  stiff  and  a  little  bloated.  I  did 
nothing  for  them  until  noon,  when  they  were 
both  worse;  then  I  put  a  spavin  cure  on  the  in¬ 
flamed  leg  and  shoulder,  and  gave  the  other  one- 
half  pint  of  melted  lard.  At  night  the  lame  one 
was  worse,  and  the  other  had  lost  her  bloat,  but 
breathed  hard.  In  the  morning,  both  were  dead. 
I  opened  them  both,  and  found  the  inflamed  part 
of  the  first  very  dark  colored.  The  other  looked 
natural.  I  looked  for  some  obstruction  in  her 
throat,  but  found  nothing.  On  the  morning  of 
September  6,  another  calf  was  taken  sick  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  second,  bloating  and  hard 
breathing.  We  gave  more  lard  which  removed 
the  bloat,  but  did  not  affect  the  breathing.  We 
then  gave  a  dose  of  pain  killer,  and  soon  the  calf 
appeared  better.  In  the  evening  we  gave  a 
second  dose,  but  the  next  morning  she  was  dead. 
These  three,  with  four  others,  had  run  in  a  small 
orchard  until  about  August  1,  when  I  let  them 
into  a  three-acre  meadow  where  the  clover  was 
six  or  eight  inches  high.  The  three  that  died 
were  half  Ayrshire  and  half  native  stock.  One  of 
the  others  was  a  Jersey,  and  the  other  three 
natives.  G.  F.  b. 

Vermont. 

The  symptoms  indicate  an  infectious,  fatal 
disease  of  young  cattle  known  as  black-quarter 
or  black-leg.  Young  stock  from  six  months  to 
three  years  of  age  are  most  frequently  attacked 
by  the  disease,  especially  those  that  are  in  prime 
condition,  with  an  abundance  of  rich  blood.  The 
disease  usually  appears  in  late  Summer  or 
Autumn,  most  commonly  on  low,  or  undrained 


pastures.  Nearly  every  animal  attacked  dies, 
the  disease  running  its  course  in  from  one  to 
three  days.  Oftentimes,  the  first  warning  the 
owner  of  young  stock  has  of  the  presence  of  the 
disease'is  the  finding  of  one  or  more  animals  dead 
in  the  field.  The  disease  is  rarely  if  ever  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  animal  to  another.  Infection  is 
from  the  soil,  either  with  the  food  or  drinking 
water. 

Treatment  of  the  disease  has  thus  far  proved 
unavailing.  It  is  so  rapidly  fatal  that  medic¬ 
inal  remedies  have  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  checking  its  ravages.  A  preventive  inocula¬ 
tion  is  successfully  practiced  in  infected  locali¬ 
ties.  It  is  further  prevented  by  avoiding  pastures 
that  are  known  to  be  infected.  The  carcasses  of 
all  animals  dying  of  this  disease  should  be  deeply 
buried,  or  preferably  burned.  If  buried,  they 
should  be  covered  with  quicklime.  Since  your 
calves  were,  evidently,  infected  in  the  three-acre 
field  into  which  they  were  turned  August  1,  it 
would  be  well  not  to  turn  young  cattle  into  this 
field  after  July  15,  for  two  or  three  seasons.  If 
you  have  further  trouble  of  this  kind,  you  should 
report  immediately  to  your  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  at  Burlington.  It  is  a  disease 
that  they  could  properly  investigate,  and  by 
making  a  personal  inspection  of  the  premises, 
they  could  possibly  assi3t  you  in  stamping  out 
the  infection  from  the  field. 

Skin  Eruption  on  Young  Mare. 

What  shall  I  do  for  a  young  mare  just  past 
four  years  old,  that  has  an  eruption  or  little 
lumps  or  pimples,  mostly  upon  the  shoulder  and 
withers  ?  These  lumps  or  pimples  have  been  on 
the  mare  ever  since  early  Spring.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  humor  or  itching,  as  she  rubs  very 
much.  There  is  a  little  redness  and  little  water 
or  moisture  about  these  lumps  when  the  little 
scab  is  rubbed  *  ff.  These  pimples  are  covered  wit  h 
the  hair.  The  mare  is  fat,  and  was  never  poor. 

Virginia.  h.  ii. 

Give  one  ounce  each  aloes  and  ginger  in  a 
drench  to  move  the  bowels.  Repeat  the  dose  in 
one  week  if  not  purged  by  the  first  dose.  Then 
give  one  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed 
twice  daily:  Sulphate  of  soda,  12  ounces;  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash,  of  each  six 
ounces;  mix,  and  divide  into  16  powders.  Re¬ 
peat  the  course  of  powders  after  an  interval  of 
two  weeks  if  there  be  any  improvement.  If  there 
be  no  improvement,  give  a  course  of  arsenic — one 
tablespoonful  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic 
once  daily  in  the  feed  for  three  or  four  days, 
after  which  increase  the  dose  to  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls,  and  continue  for  two  or  three  months  if 
necessary.  If  the  mare  is  on  dry  feed,  an  occa¬ 
sional  bran  mash  could  be  given  to  advantage. 

Cow  Gives  Bloody  Mi  Ik. 

Is  there  a  known  cause  for  a  cow  giving  bloody 
milk  ?  Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do  with  one 
affected  that  way?  She  gives  bloody  clotted 
milk  from  the  two  front  teats  only,  and  seems 
much  worse  at  some  times  than  at  others. 

Iowa.  c.  o.  g. 

Bloody  milk  is  usually  due  to  an  injury  to  the 
udder;  but  it  maybe  due  to  overfeeding,  espe¬ 
cially  on  grain,  or  to  acrid  plants  in  the  fodder 
or  pasture.  Injury  might  result  from  direct 
blows;  as  a  kick  or  a  hook;  from  stepping  over 
a  high  bar  or  a  high  doorstep;  by  lying  on  an 
uneven  floor  or  other  hard  body,  or  by  running, 
especially  if  chased  by  dogs.  Repeated  bathing 
with  hot  water  is  excellent  at  the  outset.  After 
the  active  inflammation  is  reduced,  bathe  two  or 
three  times  daily  with  camphorated  oil  or  spirits 
of  camphor;  or  rub  once  daily  with  the  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  in  three  or  four 
parts  of  soft  water.  The  iodine  is  the  more 
efficacious,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  tend¬ 
ing  to  diminish  the  milk  flow.  Internally,  give 
the  cow  one  of  the  following  powders  in  her  feed 
twice  daily :  Sulphate  of  soda,  one  pound ;  nitrate 
of  potash,  four  ounces;  mix,  and  divide  into  16 
powders.  If  there  is  much  fever  or  constipation, 
a  dose  of  epsom  salts  should,  also,  be  given. 


PUREBRED  OR  THOROUGHBRED? 

WHAT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE  ? 

Of  late  years,  stockmen  here  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  have  tried  to  outlive  that 
erroneous  term  thoroughbred,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  pedigreed  stock,  and  use  the  term 
purebred  or  thoroughblood.  Thorough¬ 
bred  is  the  name  of  a  distinct  breed  of 
horses  bred  in  England. 

Pennsylvania.  norman  c.  maule. 

We  read  Mr.  Gould’s  answer  to  J.  W. 
M.,  on  page  699  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  with  in¬ 
terest.  Also,  in  Brevities,  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
remarks.  We,  like  Mr.  Gould,  do  not 
pose  as  an  authority,  but  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  for  some  time.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  name  Thoroughbred 
belongs  strictly  to  the  running  horse. 
He  is  the  only  strictly  Thoroughbred. 
All  other  breeds  have  been  more  or  less 
tinged  with  cold  blood,  or  ‘‘brought  up 
from  the  slums  ”,  as  it  were.  That  family 
or  class  of  horses  is  known  by  no  other 
name  than  Thoroughbred,  just  as  a 
Clydesdale,  a  Hereford  or  a  Jersey  is 
known  by  its  name.  To  say  that  one 
has  a  thoroughbred  herd  of  Short-horn 
cattle,  may  be  all  right  and  proper,  but 
it  is  using  a  name  that  belongs  distinctly 


to  another  class  of  animals.  No  two 
breeds,  let  them  be  as  pure  or  thorough 
in  their  breeding  as  the  best,  can  produce 
anything  but  a  half-blood  by  crossing. 
Let  us  leave  the  name  Thoroughbred  to 
the  running  horse,  and  speak  of  our  stock 
as  purebred  or  registered,  if  we  are  breed¬ 
ing  such,  and  if  not,  as  cross  or  mixed 
breeds  or  scrubs,  for  as  Mr.  Gould  sug¬ 
gests,  “  they  are  only  different  degrees 
of  the  same  thing  ”  k.  s.  a  f.  f. 

Cow  Sucks  Herself. — I  wrote  you  and 
the  item  was  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  I  kept  a  cow  from  sucking  herself 
by  smearing  her  teats  with  vaseline  and 
Cayenne  pepper.  At  the  end  of  about 
15  months,  she  got  so  that  she  did  not 
mind  the  Cayenne  pepper,  so  I  had  to 
make  a  sharpened  spike  muzzle  for  her 
to  wear  on  her  nose,  night  and  day.  She 
could  not  fight  the  flies  or  lick  her  hair 
with  the  muzzle  on,  so  I  put  on  her  neck  a 
horse  collar  such  as  is  used  for  heavy 
working  harness.  Any  old  collar  will 
answer  so  that  it  has  a  good  pad  at  the  top. 
A  collar  such  as  is  used  with  a  buggy  har¬ 
ness  would  do,  if  the  sides  are  wrapped 
with  some  material  to  increase  the  thick¬ 
ness  to  the  size  of,  or  larger  than,  the 
larger-sized  collar.  It  does  not  entirely 
prevent  her  from  licking  herself,  fight¬ 
ing  the  flies,  or  prevent  her  from  eating 
out  of  a  trough  or  feed  box,  as  a  spike 
muzzle  does.  d.  d.  c. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

An  Object  Lesson. — At  farm  sales, 
good  grade  Oxford  ewes  are  selling  for 
from  $7  to  $10  each;  three-quarters  to 
seventh-eighths  of  that  breed  weigh  175 
to  225  pounds.  Common  stock  ewes  sell 
for  $4  to  $5  each.  Yet  farmers  will  not 
invest  $25  to  $80  for  a  purebred  ram  of 
that  breed,  to  produce  such  sheep,  and 
receive  the  increase  in  price,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  hunt  up  some  cheap  makeshift 
of  a  ram  that  they  can  buy  or  borrow 
for  little  or  nothing.  No  farmer  can 
afford  to  use  poor  sires  of  any  kind. 
Purebred  sires  are  so  cheap  that  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  any  business  farmer. 

Denver,  Inch  l.  b.  skinner. 


June  Grass 

is  popularly  supposed 
to  make  the  finest 
butter  known.  The 
truth  however, is  that 
the  quality  of  butter 
does  not  depend  upon 
grass  at  all,  but  upon 
method  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  etc. 

Little  Giant 
Separators 
will  make  the  finest 
of  butter  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  Winter 
when  there  is  no  grass  at  all.  Does  not 
require  an  engine  to  run  it  either.  Ask 
about  it.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  00., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  R.  G.  Dun  A  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns- 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “Alpha  "  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


Elliot’s 

Parchment 

Butter 

Paper 


To  Dairymen  or  HALF 
others  we  will  . 

send  half  a  ream  A 

8x1! 
will 
to 
Try 
ter 

avoid  imitations. 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  GO., 

Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  l’a 


,  free,  if  they  REAM 
forward  30c. 
pay  postage, 
the  Best  But- 
W rapper  and 


The  first  separator  w 

made  a  great  improvement  in  dairy 
methods,  but  t  lie  improvements 
made  in  the  old  style  machines  are  no 
less  a  boon  to  the  dairy  interests. 

The  Empire 
Cream  Separator 

is  as  much  in  advance  of 
all  others  as  the  first  ones 
were  of  the  setting  system. 

Send  your  address  for 
our  free  catalogue.  We 
want  responsible  agents 
in  unoccupied  territory. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


NO  MUDDY  WATER! 

and  consequent  filth  and 
disease  can  exist  where 
Ball  Steel  Tanks  are 

used.  Pure  milk  and  high 
flavored  butter  can  only  be  produced  with  pure  water. 
Healthy,  wholesome  beef  and  pork  cannot  be  made 
without  It.  Our  tanks  are  mode  of  best  galvanized 
steel,  put  together  in  the  most  substantial  way.  Ask 
for  anything  in  the  tank  line;  we  will  give  you 
estimate.  B3T  CntcufiAKS  and  Prices  Free. 

The  HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  111. 


How  to  Prevent  Hog  Cholera. 

HOG  CHOLERA  is  caused  by  indiges¬ 
tion,  and  can  be  prevented  by  feeding 
cooked  feed.  We  advise  our  read¬ 
ers  to  write  the  EMPIRE  MFG. 
CO.,  650  Hampshire  Street,  Quincy, 
Ill.,  for  Catalogue  of  Feed  Cook¬ 
ers.  These  Cookers  save  at  least 
one-thtrd  the  feed,  put  stock  in 
healthy  condition,  save  your  hogs 
and  will  mere  than  pay  for  themselves 
in  one  week’s  use. 


HOOK  ON-GUT  OFF 

Th«  easiest-working,  closest- 
outting,  simplest,  strongest 
and  handiest  dehorner 
is  the  latest 

IMPROVED 

CONVEX’ DEHORNER 

j  Never  crushes  the  horn  nor  pulls  it  apart  Mada 
Ion  an  entirely  new  principle.  Catalogue  free 
WEBSTER  A  DICKINSON,  Bax 08  Chrl.llnnii,  P*. 
Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago  salesroom 


'SsL  KEYSTONE  DEHORNING  CLIPPER5 


The 


Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  Is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  animal  comfort  and  that  means 
animal  profit.  This  knife  cuts  clean,  no 
crushing  or  bruising.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully  war¬ 
ranted.  Highest  awards  World’s  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  BKOKIUS,  Cociirnnvllle.  Ha. 


the  Horn 


‘Dehorning 
5  Cl  E 


LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 

Hammond,  III.,  U.  S.  A 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

GATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head,  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  price  free  on  application. 

Manufactured  by  O.  II.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


COOK  Yonr  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  ScaUlers,  Caldrons, 
etc.  Send  for  circulars, 

D  R.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  IU. 


The  Improved  U,  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

Jack  Bass  would  raise  garden  sass, 

His  wife  would  raise  chickens; 

Betwixt  the  two,  ere  they  got  through, 

They  simply  raised  the  dickens. 

—Indianapolis  Journal. 

Maud  :  “  Did  you  not  call  for  help 
when  he  kissed  you  ?”  Marie:  “  No.  He 
didn’t  need  any.” — Life. 

Freshe  :  “You  bet,  I  boss  the  house.” 
Brine:  “What  does  your  wife  do?” 
Freshe  :  “  She  bosses  me.” — Credit  Lost. 

IIe  (before  the  wedding)  :  “  You  are 
sure  you  won’t  be  nervous  at  the  altar  ?” 
She  (four  times  a  widow)  :  “  I’ve  never 
been  yet.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  Katharine,  you  will  always  find  me 
an  indulgent  husband.”  “  Do  you  mean 
indulgent  to  me  or  indulgent  to  your¬ 
self  ?  ” — Chicago  Record. 

“  When  a  man  asserts  that  he  is  just 
as  good  as  anybody  else,  do  you  think  he 
really  believes  it  ?  ”  “  Certainly  not.  He 
believes  he  is  better.”  —  Indianapolis 
Journal. 

An  old  Scotswoman,  when  advised  by 
her  minister  to  take  snuff  to  keep  her¬ 
self  awake  during  the  sermon,  replied, 
“  Why  dinna  ye  put  the  snuff  in  the  ser¬ 
mon,  mon  ?  ” — Credit  Lost. 

Skidmore  :  “So  Mullins  has  married 
a  wife.”  Kilduff  :  “  That  is  not  the  way 
in  which  I  understand  it.”  “  How  do  you 
understand  it?”  “My  information  is 
that  a  widow  has  married  Mullins.” — 
Life. 

“  This  is  the  parlor,  eh  ?  ”  tentatively 
remarked  the  agent,  who  was  looking 
over  the  house.  “  Yes,”  replied  old  man 
Kidder  ;  “  but  I  usually  call  it  the  court¬ 
room — I’ve  got  seven  daughters,  you 
know.  ” — Credit  Lost. 

Then  creaked  and  labored  yet  again 
The  wheels  within  his  head, 

To  devise,  for  city  garden  plots, 

A  folding  onion  bed.  — Detroit  Journal. 


•  •• 


Good  Stories  for  I  #99 
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For  Life  and  Liberty, 

A  Boy’s  Fox-Yard, 

Police  Spies  in  Russia, 
How  I  Went  to  the  Mines, 
An  Esoteric  Pig, 


Henry  M.  Stanley. 

John  B.  Dunn. 
Poultney  Bigelow. 
Bret  Harte. 
Florence  Converse. 


A  Pocketful  of  Money, 

The  Russian  Crusoes, 

Fifty  Years  with  a  Menagerie, 
In  the  South, 

A  Night  in  a  Box  Car, 


W.  D.  Howells. 
Gen.  A.  W.  Greely. 

Dan  Rice. 
T.  Nelson  Page. 
Hayden  Carruth. 


The  Companion 
Calendar  Free.. 


New  subscribers  who  will  send  $1.75  at  once,  inclosing  this  slip  or  mentioning  this  paper,  will  receive 
Thk  Companion  every  week  from  the  date  of  subscription  until  Jan.,  1900^  including: 
FREE  — All  the  remaining  issues  of  1898,  inclusive  of  the  beautiful  Double  Holiday  Numbers. 
FREE  — The  exquisite  Companion  Calendar,  lithographed  in  12  colors,  suitable  for  the  prettiest 
corner  in  the  house. 

And  The  Companion  for  the  62  weeks  of  1899  — a  library  in  itself.  E  103 


OF-WAR^ 

Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
will  tell  the  thrilling  story  of  our  torpedo-boat 
service  in  an  early  issue  of  the  1899  volume  of 

The  YoathS 
Companion 


Those  who  send  $1.75  at  once  for  the  1899  volume  will  receive  FREE  all  the  issues  for  the  remaining 
weeks  of  1898,  containing  stories  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  W.  D.  Howells,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others. 
The  52  issues  of  the  new  year  will  be  of  rare  variety  and  charm.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION. 


FARMER’S  HANDY  FEED  COOKER. 

We  desire  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
Farmer’s  Handy  Feed  Cooker,  which  is  sold  at 
the  low  price  of  $12.50  for  50-gallon  capacity. 


By  feeding  poultry  and  stock  with  cooked 
food  during  the  winter  months,  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  food  is  saved;  also  having  stock  in 
a  healthy  condition,  preventing  hog  cholera 
among  your  hogs,  and  insuring  the  hens  laying 
freely  during  the  winter  months  when  eggs  are 
always  wanted  at  high  prices.  This  Cooker  will 
pay  for  itself  in  one  week’s  time  and  is  without 
doubt  the  best  and  cheapest  on  the  market — just 
what  its  name  implies,  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Feed 
Cooker.  Upon  application  to  the  Empire  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  a  catalogue, 
giving  a  full  description,  may  be  obtained. 
They  are  made  in  all  sizes. 


BUY  "direct  from  faotory,”  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

M  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Fanners' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

W  a  tches, Clocks,  Tea  CDCC 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  ■ 
with  $5.00,  *7.00  and  *10  00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  16c.  and  get 
X  lb.  Best  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea.  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y..  Box  289. 


TANDEM  SWEEP 

I  ahead  of  all  other  mills.  The  load 
™  is  equalized,  and  each  horse  must 
pull  his  own  share.  Great  gain  In  capa¬ 
city,  speed  and  comfort.  No  gearing;  no 
friction.  Give  your  horses  a  chance. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  HOW.  (Also  make  6 

sizes  belt  power  mills;  ‘2  to  25  H.  P.) 

P.N.  BOWSHER  CO.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND- 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION 


to  1900,  including  the  THANKSGIVING,  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR’S  DOUBLE 
NUMBERS  for  two  years.  The 
Twelve-Color  Companion  Calendar 
for  1899  (an  exquisite  and  dainty  gift)  and 
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Both  papers  for  only  $2.75,  if  you  are  now  taking  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  or  for  $2.25  for  new  subscribers  for  YOUTH’S  COMPANION. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NewYork. 


GRIND 

aud  save  the  tolb  You  1 


YOUR  CRAIN 

_ ^  AT  HOME 

and  savethe  toll.  You  have  the  horses,  we 
have  the  power  and  mill.  Over 

20,000  PEERLESS 

Mills  are  now  In  use. 
They  work  fast,  fine,  cany. 
Make  family  meal  or  feed. 
Prices.  $15,  $18,  A $20.  AGENTS 
__  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Write 
-  -  for  circulars  and  agency. 

STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  I1L 


CORN  ECONOMY 

THEY 

LAST. 


asista  in  grinding  the  grain  so  that  no  part  of  it 
11  escape  mastication  and  digestion  by  the  ani- 

MraririA  GRINDING 

iCIENTIrlu  mills... 


prices  are  right.  It  will  pay  you 
get  our  prices  and  catalogue  before  buying* 

IE  FOOS  MFC  CO.  Springfield,  Ohio, 


THE  NEW  SMALLEY 

BUILT  FOR  BUSINESS.” 


Increased  Gut¬ 
ting  Inpiiclty— 
_  ONE-HALF. 

A  Strictly  [Tf'fl  Decreased  Labor 
“Up-to-Date”  I  In  Feeding— 

Silo  Machine.  TWO-THIRDS. 

Our  New  Smalley  Cutters  include  Nos.  16, 18,  20 
and  26.  They  have  automatic  self-feeding  device  and 
new  self -feed  roller.  They  are  the  most  strictly  up- 
to-date  Cutters  on  the  American  market,  aud  attest 
the  fact  that  Smalley  Cutters  are  backed  by  forty 
years  of  the  practical  experience  of  Smalley  in  their 
manufacture,  positively  better  value  for  your  money 
than  you  get  elsewhere  is  the  natural  result.  We  make 
Feed  .Til  11s;  Ear  Corn  Grinders;  Powers  lor 
the  farm;  Sweep,  Tread  and  Steam  Wood 
Saw  Machines,  Smalley  and  "Battle  Creek” 

Eatterns;  Corn  Shellers  and  Root  Cutters  for 
and  and  power  use.  Smalley  goods  agency  goes 
with  first  order  if  you  want  it. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Sole  Maker.,  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

GKO.  D.  HARDER. 

General  Eastern  Agent,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


STAR 

STEEL. 


Land  Rollers 


Weight, 

Strength, 


Simplicity, 

Durability. 


s-  For 

Special  Prices 
Write  direct  to 

Castree  &  Shaw  Co.,  Mfrs. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


OTIS  BALL  BEARING! 

Mill  grinds  ear  corn  and  all  other l 
grain  line  or  coarse.  Grinds  faster/ 
than  any  other  mill  made,  because  the] 
,  burrs  are  25  in.  in  diameter,  of  im-  J 
•proveil  shape  to  draw  the  grain  down] 
into  them.  Made  of  finest  composition  < 
of  white  inetal.  Pulls  easier  because  it( 
runs  on  64  ball  bearings  each  1  in.  in  dia-  ] 
meter.  We  will  sell  you  the  No.  2 Otis  with] 
) a  binding  guarantee  to  grind  twlre  ns  much  as  most  others  J 
%  and  more  than  any  other  sweep  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  orl 
(  any  construction.  PRICE  $13.95  to  $18.50,  Try  it,  if  itdoes^ 
/not  do  as  we  sap  return  it.  Send  for  FKEE  256-*pr.ge  catalog,  1 
Jshowins  latest  improvements.  We  are  sure  to  save  vou  money. I 

^MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  66  S.  Clinton  St.  G  16  C  hicago.  IlL  ( 

MANY  A  MAN 

has  been  detered  from  buying  an  Ensilage 
Fodder  Cutter  because 
his  power  was  not  heavy 
enough  to 
run  one. 


Uf  ANTEn~A  competent  party  wishes  aposition 
VI  An  I  LU  as  Farm  Manager.  Especially  qua 
lifled  for  establishing  a  high-grade  milk  service. 

Address  R.,  P.  O.  Box  17,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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SI  PER  YEAR. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  RASPBERRY  GROWER. 

SATISFIED  WHERE  OTHERS  ARE  DISAPPOINTED. 

Some  of  His  Methods. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  fruit  farm  of  Mr. 
Geo.  Huey,  of  Ionia  County,  Mich.  While  the  ordinary 
berry  grower  of  our  region  was  getting  pretty  well 
discouraged,  I  had  learned  that  Mr.  Huey  was  in¬ 
creasing  his  planting  and  going  in  heavier  than  ever  ; 
so  I  set  off  one  bright  morning  in  July,  for  his  place, 
to  try  to  learn  something  about  the  business.  I  found 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  blackcap  harvest.  The  farm 
consists  of  about  40  acres,  and  is  beautifully  situated 
about  10  miles  southeast  of  Ionia.  “  How  did  you 
happen  to  locate  in  this  part  of  the  State  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  came  here  10  years  ago.  I  rented  land  four  years, 
and  engaged  in  general  farming.  I  was  superinten¬ 
dent  of  five  acres  of  blackcaps  for  a  neighbor  in  1890 
and  1891,  and  concluded  to  go  into  business  indepen- 
dently.  Six 
years  ago,  I 
purchased  4  0 
acres  where  I 
now  reside,  for 
$2,400.  I  first 
planted  five 
acres  of  black¬ 
caps,  and  the 
next  season,  I 
planted  six 
acres,  and  the 
following  sea¬ 
son  five  acres 
more,  making 
15  acres  now  in 
bearing.  I  also 
planted  three 
acres  last  year.” 

“  How  do  you 
market  your 
crop  ?  ” 

“The  team 
leaves  every 
morning,  and 
we  retail 
to  farmers 
through  the 
country  and  de¬ 
liver  to  grocers 
in  small  vil¬ 
lages,  at  whole¬ 
sale.  I  never 
go  to  Ionia  on 
account  of  the 
famous  R.  M. 

Kellogg  fruit 
farm  near 
there.  I  make 
many  contracts  before  the  regular  picking  season 
opens.” 

“  Do  you  ever  ship  to  the  cities  '?  ” 

“  No,  I  have  sale  for  all  berries  without  shipping. 
It  is  surprising,  the  demand  there  is  through  the 
country.” 

“When  did  you  first  conceive  of  the  evaporator 
idea  ?  ” 

“  One  year  ago  last  Summer,  but  I  did  not  evaporate 
any  fruit  until  last  season,  and  then  only  by  a  small 
kitchen-stove  dryer  as  an  experiment.  I  found  that 
the  dried  berries  would  pay  as  well  as  fresh  ones.” 

“  How  do  you  keep  account  with  your  pickers  ?  ” 

“  With  tickets' of  denominations  of  one,  two,  three 
and  six  quarts.  Picking  stands  hold  six  quarts  each.” 

“  How  often  do  you  pay  ?  ” 

“  Every  evening.” 

“  Some  growers  have  trouble  to  hold  their  help  to 
the  end  of  the  season  where  they  pay  in  full  every 


night.  Do  you  have  difficulty  in  that  direction  ?  ” 

“No,  we  have  no  trouble.  German  women  are  em¬ 
ployed,  mostly.  Many  take  berries  for  their  pay.” 

“  Do  you  fear  overproduction  and  low  prices  ?” 

“  I  have  no  fears  in  that  direction.  Low  prices  are 
only  temporary.  The  cherry  crop  is  at  the  bottom  of 
low  prices  this  season.  Neighbors  think  I  am  foolish, 
but  I  intend  to  set  six  acres  next  Spring.  One  of  my 
neighbors  has  ten  acres,  another  five  acres,  and  sev¬ 
eral  have  small  plantations,  but  are  discouraged.” 

On  an  average,  about  70  pickers  are  employed.  A 
view  of  one  section  of  the  plantation  looking  north¬ 
west  is  shown  at  Fig.  333,  page  734.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Huey  arose,  drove  five  miles  to  Westphalia 
village,  secured  a  load  of  pickers,  returned  and  had 
them  at  work  before  6  A.  m.  The  load  ready  to  return 
to  their  homes,  is  shown  at  Fig.  332. 

Mr.  Huey  also  has  400  peach  trees  that  will  yield 
400  bushels  this  season  ;  also,  25  swarms  of  bees  that 


have  yielded  thus  far  this  season  072  pounds  of  honey. 
He  has  also,  three  acres  of  apple  orchard  that,  under 
his  system  of  culture,  bears  a  generous  crop  every 
season.  h.  oscar  kelly. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  seems  a  little  strange  that,  while  east¬ 
ern  growers  of  blackcaps  have  found  the  crop  increas¬ 
ingly  unprofitable  during  recent  years,  and  even  while 
some  of  the  neighbors  of  Mr.  Huey  have  become  dis¬ 
couraged,  he  finds  encouragement  to  increase  his 
plantation.  With  prices  so  much  lower  than  formerly, 
greater  economy  in  production  is  necessary.  Lower- 
priced  land,  the  adoption  of  labor-saving  methods, 
cheaper  labor,  are  factors  in  this  economy.  Notice  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  fruit  is  sold  throughout  the 
country.  Many  grain  growers  prefer  to  buy  small 
fruits  rather  than  to  grow  them.  Whatever  our 
opinion  of  this  practice  may  be,  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  fruit  men.  Mr.  Huey  is  more  fortunate  in  obtain¬ 
ing  efficient  pickers'than  most  berry  growers  are. 


STRAWBERRY  GROWING  IN  MARYLAND. 

A  TALK  WITH  A  LARGE  GROWER. 

Rigid  Rules  and  Regulations. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  is,  without  doubt,  the 
largest  grower  of  strawberry  plants  in  the  world. 
This  year,  he  has  over  90  acres  of  plants,  of  which  10 
acres  have  been  reserved  for  fruit.  Naturally,  the 
methods  employed  by  such  a  man  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  strawberry  growers,  although,  of  course,  they 
may  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  smaller  grower.  We 
asked  Mr.  Allen  what  he  thought  of  Mr.  Tice’s  method 
of  growing  Marshalls  in  narrow,  matted  rows. 

“It  is  the  very  best  way  to  grow  strawberries,”  he 
said.  “  While  I  have  never  grown  many  strawberries 
for  fruit,  I  know  that  the  same  treatment  will  not 

profitably  answer  for  both  fruit  and  plants.  When 

grown  for  fruit,  they  should  be  kept  in  narrow,  mat¬ 
ted  rows,  well  manured  or  fertilized  with  a  fertilizer 

rich  in  potash. 
At  the  first 
freeze,  a  mulch 
should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the 
plants,  and 
thorough  cul¬ 
ture  should  be 
given  from  the 
time  the  plants 
are  set,  until 
October  1, 
whether  for 
fruit  or  plants.  ” 
“  Well,  how 
do  you  proceed 
when  plants 
are  wanted  ?  ” 
“Instead  of 
narrow,  matted 
rows,  we  want 
in  this  case, 
broad,  matted 
rows  of  strong, 
healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  plants,  and 
of  course,  we 
fertilize  with 
this  object  in 
view.  This 
year,  I  am 
growing  10 
acres  for  fruit.” 

“Suppose  you 
tell  us  how  the 
ground  was 
prepared.” 

“To  start 
with,  the 
ground  was  in  very  bad  shape.  I  had  dug  plants 
from  it,  the  Spring  before,  and  planted  corn  after  the 
strawberries  were  off.  If  I  had  sown  cow  peas  in¬ 
stead  of  corn,  it  would  have  been  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition.  Last  February,  I  spread  six  car-loads  of  New 
York  City  stable  manure  on  the  10  acres.  I  also  drilled 
in  800  pounds  per  acre  of  Mapes’s  Fruit  and  Vine  fer¬ 
tilizer  before  planting.  The  rows  are  3^  feet  apart, 
and  the  beds  will  be  left  about  12  to  15  inches  wide. 
The  patch  has  had  thorough  cultivation,  and  looks 
well  with  the  exception  of  a  few  broken  places,  caused 
by  cut- worms  early  in  the  season.” 

“  This  brings  us  up  to  October  1 ;  what  will  be  done 
now  ?  ” 

“  About  the  last  of  November,  I  shall  put  on  about 
10  tons  per  acre  of  New  York  City  stable  manure,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  heavy  mulch  of  marsh  hay,  which  will 
cover  the  entire  ground.  In  the  Spring,  I  shall  give 
three  applications  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  this  will 
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be  all  I  shall  give  uDtil  after  I  have  picked  the  fruit.” 

“You  have  noticed,  perhaps,  what  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  are  saying  about  the  best  variety  for  shipping. 
What  has  been  your  experience?  ” 

“Our  best  shippers  last  season  were  Saunders, 
Wolverton  and  Enormous.  Tubbs  is,  also,  an  excel¬ 
lent  shipper,  although  only  medium  in  size.  It  is 
hardly  fair,  however,  to  make  this  comparison,  as 
these  berries  were  from  plant  beds  that  were  left 
over.” 

“  Where  do  you  ship  your  strawberries  ?” 

“  I  ship  all  my  berries  to  Boston,  and  have  found 
that  I  can  do  as  well  with  them  there  as  any  where 
else,  or  even  a  little  better.  We  used  60  and  48-quart 
crates,  picked  when  dry,  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  not  be¬ 
fore,  for  people  do  not  eat  green  berries  if  they  can 
get  any  other,  neither  do  they  want  them  overripe 
and  rotten.” 

“  What  advice  can  you  give  about  picking  such 
fruit  ?  ” 

“  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  show  you  the  rules  for 
berry  pickers  which  I  have  printed  and  hand  to  my 
pickers  the  first  time  they  go  into  the  patch.  If  these 
rules  are  disobeyed,  such  people  do  not  pick  any  more. 
I  like  to  pick  every  day,  have  the  berries  handled 
carefully,  and  picked  so  that  they  have  short  stems 
left  on  the  fruit.” 

RULES  FOR  BERRY  PICKERS. 

1.  No  children  under  10  years  old  allowed  in  the  patch. 

2.  No  person  must  take  more  than  one  row  of  strawberries  at 
a  time. 

3.  In  picking  blackberries,  two  persons  must  pick  one  row,  one 
on  each  side. 

4.  You  must  bring  your  berries  up  as  soon  as  your  tray  is  filled. 

5.  When  berries  are  picked  too  green,  or  rotten  berries  put  in, 
or  kept  in  the  patch  until  sunscalded  or  cooked, 
punched  tickets  will  be  given  and  these  redeemed 
at  half  price  only. 

0.  No  playing  allowed  in  the  patch. 

7.  No  profane  or  indecent  language  allowed  on 
the  premises,  in  the  berry  patches  or  out,  and 
those  indulging  in  same  will  be  promptly  dis¬ 
charged. 

8.  Quarreling  and  fussing  between  the  pickers 
positively  forbidden. 

9.  Every  person  is  expected  to  attend  to  his  own 
business,  except  that  parents  must  see  that  their 
children  observe  the  above  rules. 

10.  All  persons  not  willing  to  abide  by  the  above 
rules  will  please  not  begin  picking  at  all,  as  they 
are  for  your  own  good  as  well  as  mine. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR. 

“  Do  you  advise  filling  the  baskets 
full  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  the  baskets  should  always 
be  well  filled,  as  they  carry  better  in  that 
condition,  and  the  berries  are  not  rolled 
about  from  side  to  side  in  the  basket 
when  the  crates  are  handled.  No  con¬ 
sumer  wants  to  buy  a  basket  of  berries 
for  a  quart,  when  it  contains  a  pint.  It 
costs  no  more  for  crates,  no  more  to  pick 
or  for  cartage  to  have  them  full,  but  it 
does  cost  more  for  commission  to  sell  them,  because 
they  bring  less  when  half  full.  One  thing  more,  and 
that  is,  I  would  advise  growers  to  find  a  reliable  com¬ 
mission  man,  watch  him  carefully,  and  ship  him  all 
that  they  send  to  his  city.  They  will  make  a  mistake 
if  they  ship  to  two  houses  in  the  same  city  at  one  time.” 


WESTERN  STOCK  FEEDERS  AND  GRAIN. 

DO  THEY  RAISE  ALL  THEY  NEED  ? 

Do  the  large  western  feeders  buy  grain,  or  do  they  grow  all 
they  need  ?  If  they  buy,  what  grain  is  iisually  bought  ?  Is  it 
customary  to  exchange  corn  for  bran,  oil  meal  or  other  by¬ 
products  ? 

A  Kansas  Man’s  Experience. 

The  most  successful  stock  farmer  of  Kansas  regu¬ 
lates  his  stock  to  the  amount  of  grain  he  raises.  In 
order  to  do  this,  he  must  carry  one  year’s  crop  in  the 
granary  all  the  time,  or  at  least  part  of  a  crop,  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  against  a  failure,  or  partial  failure,  of 
crop.  We  have  a  great  many  farmers  that  raise  200 
to  500  acres  of  corn,  and  then  buy  largely  besides, 
feeding  it  all  to  cattle  and  hogs.  But  if  you  will  fol¬ 
low  the  history  of  most  of  this  class  of  farmers  in 
Kar  sas  for  20  years,  you  will  find  that  a  great  majority 
of  them  have  failed,  losing  all  their  money,  and  in 
many  instances,  some  of  the  money  they  have  bor¬ 
rowed,  to  buy  cattle  to  feed. 

The  average  farmer  that  has  about  160  acres  of 
land,  generally  speaking  aims  to  feed  up  about  what 
grain  he  raises  ;  if  he  is  milking  cows  to  sell  milk  to 
the  creamery,  he  finds  it  profitable  to  sell  some  corn 
and  buy  some  bran  and  shorts,  or  at  any  rate,  to  buy 
bran  and  shorts  to  mix  with  corn  for  his  cows.  It  is 
always  profitable,  we  find,  to  buy  shorts  for  pigs, 
until  they  are  four  months  old,  at  least.  In  feeding  a 
bunch  of  cattle,  I  think  it  always  pays  to  buy  bran  if 
it  can  be  got  for  $9  per  ton.  When  corn  is  selling  for 
20  to  25  cents  per  bushel,  about  50  pounds  of  linseed 
meal  fed  to  each  steer  for  the  last  30  or  40  days  of  the 
feed,  has  always  proved  profitable,  as  it  gives  the  hair 
a  smooth,  sleek  appearance,  and  makes  the  animal 
look  much  better.  I  think,  if  linseed  meal  can  be 


bought  for  $18  per  ton,  it  could  be  profitably  fed  all 
through  the  feed,  giving  about  1%  pound  per  day  to 
each  animal,  with  other  grain  food. 

Our  farmers  aim  to  keep  stock  cattle  enough  to  eat 
up  all  their  rough  feed,  corn  st  iks,  straw,  hay,  etc. 
As  a  rule,  when  crops  are  good,  we  could  not  afford  to 
put  up  hay  to  sell,  that  is,  it  would  not  more  than  pay 
expenses,  good  hay  selling  for  from  $1  to  S3  per  ton, 
in  stack.  Stalk  fields  sell  at  10  cents  to  25  cents 
per  acre,  wheat  straw  from  nothing  to  50  cents 
per  load,  oat  straw  from  50  cents  to  SI  per  load, 
Alfalfa  and  millet  hay  at  from  SI. 50  to  S  3  per  ton,  cane 
from  SI  to  $2  per  ton.  I  think  it  much  more  profitable 
to  bujf  stock  cattle  and  feed  them  the  cheap,  rough 
feed,  than  to  buy  heavy  feeders  and  grain-feed  them  ; 
in  fact,  1  have  always  found  this  profitable.  Many 
times  I  have  found  grain-feeding  unprofitable  ;  it  has 
lost  me  money  so  many  times  that  I  have  entirely  quit 
corn-feeding  cattle  for  the  market,  c.  A.  stannard. 

Hope,  Kansas. 

“ Ohio  Will  Consume  Her  Corn.” 

The  average  farmer  usually  raises  all  the  feed  con¬ 
sumed.  Stock  raisers  usually  limit  their  stock  to  the 
amount  of  home-raised  feed  or  what  can  be  secured  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  When  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  buy  grain,  it  is  almost  entirely  bran.  They 
do  not  replace  corn,  when  sold  from  the  place,  by  any 
grain,  as  it  is  usually  the  money  they  need.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  dairies  are  more  numerous. 
Considerable  feed  -is  bought,  such  as  bran,  linseed 
meal,  oats  and  corn.  In  the  southern  part,  mixed 
farming  is  mostly  practiced,  and  the  farmers  raise 
most  of  the  food.  They  depend  mostly  on  stock  for 


cash.  In  the  southwest  part,  in  the  valleys,  corn  and 
wheat  are  mostly  raised,  but  Ohio,  as  a  rule,  will  con¬ 
sume  her  corn.  w.  B.  smith  &  son. 

Columbus,  O. 

Feeding  Cattle  in  Iowa. 

Feeding  here  is  done  with  grains  grown  on  our 
farms.  Some  buying  is  done  by  larger  feeders,  from 
their  neighbors.  Corn  is  our  principal  feeding  grain, 
and  is  used  in  different  ways,  from  shocked  corn  to 
ensilage,  but  is  mostly  fed  out  of  shock,  or  snapped 
off  with  the  husk.  Crushed  corn  is  used  by  many 
feeders,  in  finishing  stock  for  market.  Some  buy  a 
little  oil  cake  to  finish  with,  but  this  is  practiced 
only  on  fancy  beeves,  as  a  rule.  Farmers  in  this 
locality  have  plenty  of  grain  to  fatten  what  stock  they 
have.  Considerable  grain  is  shipped  to  eastern  mar¬ 
kets,  such  as  oats,  corn,  wheat,  rye  and  barley.  Hay, 
also,  is  plentiful  and  is  being  shipped  East  and  South. 
Oar  farmers  are  taking  more  to  cutting  up  their  corn 
for  fodder  than  they  did  several  years  ago,  and  they 
are  cutting  more  and  more  every  year.  l.  brodsky. 

Plover,  la. 

Nebraska  Methods. 

The  average  western  farmer,  as  a  rule,  produces  all 
his  grain  food  on  his  farm,  and  usually  has  a  portion 
of  his  corn,  oats,  barley  and  rye,  if  any  is  raised,  for 
sale.  To  be  sure,  he  uses  a  small  amount  of  bran  and 
shorts  which  he  buys  at  the  local  mills,  or  has  it  com¬ 
ing  to  him  from  the  exchange  of  his  wheat  for  flour. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  feeders  and 
shippers  who  buy  their  feed.  The  stock  feeders  buy 
a  great  deal  of  grain,  but  as  a  rule,  procure  it  from 
local  farmers  and  tenants.  Homegrown  grain  is  al¬ 
ways  obtainable.  Corn  is  the  grain  used  in  feeding 
for  fattening  together  with  some  oats  ;  bran,  and  oil 
meal  are  used  in  connection  for  condition.  Some  mill¬ 
ing  companies  use  a  great  deal  of  bran  and  shorts  for 
fattening  cattle  and  hogs  for  the  market.  Farmers  do 
not  sell  corn  to  buy  any  substitute  for  it  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  feeds  oats  and  a  little 
bran  and  shorts  to  his  young  stock,  colts,  calves  and 


pigs  and  breeding  stock  on  the  farm.  Straw,  hay, 
millet,  stalks,  Alfalfa,  etc.,  are  the  principal  Winter 
supply  for  stockers,  and  during  Spring,  Summer  and 
Fall,  Alfalfa,  clover,  Timothy,  Blue  grass,  rye  and 
wild  grass  are  the  principal  dependence  for  all 
stockers,  dairy  and  growing  stock.  Stock  fatten  on 
our  pastures  here  in  Summer,  and  can  be  kept  fat  or 
in  good  condition  on  our  roughness  during  Winter 
with  very  little  grain.  j.  s.  Harris. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. 


CUTTING  AND  HAULING  CORN  IN  KANSAS. 

WHY  DO  IT  BY  nAND  ? 

Objections  to  Machines. — As  soon  as  the  corn¬ 
cutting  machines  were  invented,  they  were  put  out 
here  to  try.  These  machines  all  do  good  work  and 
are  all  they  are  represented  to  be  ;  but  I  think  I  have 
had  my  last  corn  cut  and  bound  by  a  machine,  and  I 
am  determined  to  have  it  all  cut  by  hand  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Here  are  my  reasons  :  We  had  such  a  wet  Spring 
that  the  weeds  got  a  large  start,  all  of  the  corn  was 
very  weedy,  especially  in  the  corn-row,  and  the  twine 
binders  cut  and  bind  the  weeds  with  the  corn,  a  seu- 
ous  objection  where  the  fodder  is  to  be  cut  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  shredded  or  thrashed.  Twine  costs  12  to  14 
cents  per  pound  here  this  year,  and  the  binders  use 
exactly  50  cents’  worth  per  acre.  As  the  machine 
owners  all  charge  50  cents  per  acre  for  cutting,  and  it 
is  worth  25  cents  per  acre  to  shock  it,  this  makes  a 
total  cost  of  $1.25  per  acre.  Bound  corn  fodder  han¬ 
dles  better  than  unbound  fodder,  but  the  twine  is 
very  objectionable  to  the  stock.  Last  Winter,  I  no¬ 
ticed  large  wads  of  the  chewed-up  twine  that  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  horses  and  other 
stock,  and  one  sheep  cut  her  mouth  very 
severely  with  the  twine  that  got  caught 
in  her  teeth.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
twine  has  injured  any  stock  seriously, 
but  I  have  seen  enough  of  it  not  to  want 
any  more  twine  in  my  fodder. 

Cutting  By  Hand  . — As  for  hand  cut¬ 
ting,  drilled  corn  costs  one  cent  more  per 
shock  to  cut,  than  hilled  corn.  Drilled 
corn  is  cut  here  for  five  cents  per  shock 
of  14x14  hills  square,  or  80  cents  per 
acre,  as  there  are  16  shocks,  14  x  14  hills, 
in  an  acre,  if  the  corn  is  planted  the 
standard  width  of  three  feet  eight  inches. 
A  good  hand  will  cut  30  to  35  shocks  per 
day.  1  paid  six  cents  per  shock  this 
year,  and  could  have  got  100  men,  as  a 
very  poor  hand  could  make  $1.20  to  $2 
per  day.  At  six  cents  per  shock,  of  14  x  14 
hills,  the  cost  is  96  cents  per  acre,  25 
cents  per  acre  cheaper  than  the  twine 
binder  will  do  it,  and  no  weeds  are  cut 
with  the  corn.  I  had  my  shocks  started 
without  any  “saddle”,  and  they  can  be  lifted  up 
bodily  and  slung  on  to  a  wagon. 

How  To  Haul.— I  use  a  Farmers’  nandy  wagon, 
and  I  have  a  tilting  pole  or  lever  mounted  on  a  plat¬ 
form  on  four  corn-planter  wheels  that  I  hitch  on  be¬ 
hind  the  wagon.  A  looped  rope  is  put  around  the 
shock,  a  steel  pin  is  driven  through  it  to  prevent  the 
rope  slipping,  and  the  end  of  the  pole  is  pulled  down 
and  hooked  into  the  rope  ;  then  the  other  end  is  pulled 
down  by  a  dangling  rope,  and  the  shock  is  swung  over 
on  to  the  flat  wagon  bed.  Four  or  six  shocks  make  a 
load  when  stood  upright.  The  derrick  cart  is  then 
cast  loose,  and  the  load  taken  to  the  thrasher.  If  the 
corn  is  stored,  it  is  pulled  off  behind  the  wagon  by  a 
rope  that  is  put  around  the  load,  the  end  being  fastened 
to  something  permanent,  when'  the  horses  are  started 
and  the  shocks  are  pulled  off  behind  and  left  standing 
up  in  the  shock  yard.  With  this  rig,  one  man  with  a 
Farmers’  Handy  wagon  can  haul  in  one  day  as  much 
fodder  as  two  men  and  a  team  can  in  six  days  in  the 
old  way.  J.  clarence  Norton. 

Kansas. 

POSTSCRIPTS. 

A  Chinese  gentleman,  who  ought  to  know  what  he 
is  talking  about,  recommends  a  diet  of  rats  as  a  hair 
restorer.  He  says  that  no  horseman  can  explain  why 
it  is  that  linseed  meal  or  carrots  improve  the  hair  on 
a  horse.  He  cannot,  either,  explain  why  rat  steak 
will  prevent  the  falling  out  of  hair  and  make  the 
locks  soft,  silky  and  beautiful ;  yet,  he  says,  it  will 
do  all  these  things.  We  can  say  for  ourselves  that  we 
consider  it  no  crime  to  be  bald. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  bee-keeping  are 
given  at  agricultural  and  floral  fairs  in  England  by 
county  bee-keepers’  associations,  and  they  do  much  to 
awaken  and  sustain  interest.  A  bee  expert  will  hive 
a  swarm  within  a  gauze-covered  inclosure,  exhibiting 
the  queen,  and  explaining  the  process  in  a  practical 
talk.  Such  demonstrations  tend  to  interest  buyers  in 
bee  products,  and  also  awaken  an  interest  in  bee¬ 
keeping  among  small  producers  of  the  working  class 
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A  DAIRY  BARN  BUILT  OF  STEEL 

A  SEW  USE  FOK  METAL. 

Oar  readers  must  have  noticed  how  steel  is  taking 
the  place  of  wood  for  many  building  purposes.  Rail¬ 
road  bridges  are  now  almost  entirely  built  of  steel. 
Modern  manufacturing  buildings  are  also  constructed 
of  metal  rather  than  of  wood.  The  large  buildings 
put  up  in  the  cities  now  consist  almost  entirely  of  a 
steel  skeleton  surrounded  by  brick  or  stone.  In 
smaller  dwellingliouses,  too,  steel  is  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  the  heavier  timbers  formerly 
used.  This  being  the  case,  we  have  often 
wondered  why  metal  could  not  be  used  to 
advantage  in  building  a  barn,  or  other  farm 
buildings.  Most  of  our  readers  appear  to 
think  that  the  iron  building,  while  having  Nx. 
some  good  features,  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
objectionable. 


EARLY  SPRAYING  FOR  THE  APPLE  SCAB. 

A  SPRAY  IN  TIME  SAVES  MUCH  LOSS. 

A  Widespread  Disease. — In  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Report  for  1887,  Prof.  F. 
Lamson  Scribner  published  estimates  from  several 
prominent  horticulturists  on  the  extent  of  injury  to 
the  apple  crop  by  the  Apple-scab  fungus.  Estimates 
ranged  from  one-sixth  of  the  crop  for  Indiana,  to  one- 
half  the  crop  for  Missouri — this  being  the  average  an¬ 
nual  loss.  These  figures  do  little  exaggeration  to 
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We  have,  however,  learned  that  a  large  iron 


barn  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Berlin 
Iron  Company,  on  the  grounds  of  the  State 
Insane  Hospital  at  Middletown,  Conn.  Fig. 

335  shows  the  exterior  of  this  cow  barn, 
which  is  200  feet  long  and  47  feet  8  inches  in  width. 
For  a  distance  of  101  feet  at  the  north  end,  the 
building  is  two  stories  in  height,  the  lower  or  base¬ 
ment  floor  being  used  for  a  root  or  vegetable  cel¬ 
lar.  Over  this  part  of  the  barn,  the  floor  is  made  of 
steel  beams  supporting  brick  arches.  The  floor  of  the 
cow  stable  itself  is  built  throughout  of  concrete  and 
cement.  Fig.  336  shows  the  cross  section  of  the  barn 
through  the  main  portion.  Fig.  334  gives  a  view  of 
the  cow  barn,  looking  down  through  the  center  aisle. 
Fig.  337  is  another  interior  view  taken  at  one  side  of 
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EXTERIOR  OF  STEEL-COVERED  BARN.  Fig.  335. 

present  conditions  in  most  of  our  eastern  and  central 
apple-growing  States.  While  many  of  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  fruit  growers  have  since  then  found  spraying 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  farm  practice,  the  major¬ 
ity  have  yet  to  see  the  insurance  value  of  a  spray- 
pump.  That  is  the  trouble  in  western  New  York — 
the  same  hidebound  distrust  of  an  innovation.  Even 
when  convinced  of  the  practical  value  of  spraying, 
how  many  approach  the  operation  as  they  would  a 
dentist,  with,  “Well,  I  suppose  I’ve  got  to  come  to 
it  !”  One  usually  does  not  feel  that  way  about  a  mat- 


Meteorological  Station  at  Cornell  University  has  fur¬ 
nished  this  data  : 

Inches  of  rain  in  the  month  of  April,  3.58,  which  is  1.34  inch 
above  the  average. 

For  May,  4.55  inches;  .43  above  the  average. 

Full  cloudy  days  in  April,  10;  in  May,  14. 

Hours  of  bright  sun  in  April,  23;  in  May,  25. 

No  wonder  the  Apple  scab  ran  riot  in  such  weather  ! 
Early  in  June,  apple  gro  wers  on  West  Ilill  reported  a 
“blight”  in  their  orchards  ;  it  was  the  scab.  Small 
olive  green  spots  first  appeared  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  gradually  spreading  and  uniting  into 
darker  irregular  blotches.  Many  of  the  worst 
affected  leaves  curled  up  and  eventually  drop¬ 
ped  from  the  trees.  Others  still  hang,  neither 
ornamental  nor  useful.  Sometimes  whole 
fruit  spurs  appeared  to  be  killed,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  the  brown  rot  of  stone  fruits. 
Most  of  the  stunted  and  lop-sided  fruit  soon 
fell  to  the  ground,  the  food  supply  having 
been  cut  off,  in  many  cases,  by  patches  of 
scab  along  the  stem.  There  will  be  few  ap¬ 
ples  on  West  Hill  this  year. 

Effect  upon  Blooms. — While  discussing 
the  problem  of  self -sterility  in  orchard  fruits, 
Prof.  Alwood,  of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station, 
recently  cited  to  me  an  instance  where  the  Apple-scab 
fungus  had  so  injured  the  blossoms  as  to  result  in  an 
apparent  case  of  self-sterility.  A  thrifty  Virginia 
orchard  of  Winesaps  bloomed  full  every  year,  but  set 
no  fruit.  It  seemed  the  variety  must  be  self-impotent 
under  these  conditions.  But  on  examining  the  blos¬ 
soms,  Prof.  Alwood  found  that  the  reproductive  organs 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Apple-scab  fungus.  This  is 
comparable  with  the  studies  of  Prof.  Chester,  of  the 
Delaware  Experiment  Station,  who  noted  the  com- 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  COW  STABLE.  Fig.  334. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  FROM  ONE  SIDE  OF  BARN.  Fig.  337 


the  stable,  and  giving  a  better  view  of  the  cow  stalls. 

In  this  barn,  the  supporting  columns  of  steel  are 
placed  eight  feet  apart,  that  being  the  width  of  the 
stalls,  each  of  which  holds  two  cows.  The  cows  are 
tied  by  the  necks.  The  feed  troughs  are  V-shaped 
and  made  of  wooden  planks,  bedded  in  the  cement 
floor.  Behind  the  stall  is  another  trough  of  cement 
for  catching  the  manure  and  refuse.  This  trough  in 
the  part  of  the  stable  which  is  over  the  vegetable  cel¬ 
lar,  is  lined  with  steel  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  air¬ 
tight.  The  side  walls  around  the  stable  are  built  of 
brick  throughout.  The  roof  is  made  of  two- 
inch  plank  covered  with  tar  and  gravel.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  particular  reasons  for 
using  wood  on  the  roof,  though  the  Berlin 
Company  say  that  they  would  recommend  an 

ordinary  gable  roof,  in  place  of  the  flat  roof, - f/ 

to  be  made  of  corrugated  iron,  thus  providing 
an  absolutely  fireproof  construction,  and  bet¬ 
ter  air  and  ventilation. 

The  passage  in  the  center  of  the  stable  is 
six  feet  wide,  the  floor  being  made  of  cement, 
and  a  push-cart  can  be  moved  up  and  down 
to  distribute  the  feed.  Carts  or  wheelbarrows 
can  be  used  at  the  back  of  the  stalls  to  take 
out  the  refuse.  This  stable  complete,  was 
said  to  cost  about  $12,000,  but  as  a  portion  of 
the  material  and  the  labor  were  furnished  by 
the  hospital,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact 
statement  of  figures. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  extensive  use 
of  metal  in  the  construction  of  a  cow  barn, 
and  we  shall  be  curious  to  see  how  this  steel 
framework  serves  its  purpose.  One  thing  is 
evident  that,  in  constructing  the  modern  dairy  barn, 
architects  have  been  obliged  to  overhaul  their  plans 
considerably.  The  modern  use  of  the  silo  renders  the 
great  storage  room  formerly  needed  for  hay  a  useless 
part  of  the  building.  The  silo  economizes  space,  and 
the  modern  cow  barn  is  now  a  long,  low  building,  in 
which  the  cows  alone  can  be  made  comfortable.  It  is, 
also,  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  made  and  kept  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  Thorough  ventilation  and  plenty  of  light 
make  it  an  ideal  place  for  housing  the  milk  machines. 


ter  which  he  expects  will  put  money  in  his  pocket. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  hope  ;  one  which  has 
been  strongly  emphasized  in  this  season’s  experience, 
I  wish  to  place  on  record.  At  the  Tompkins  County 
Fair  early  in  September,  I  talked  with  more  than  a 
dozen  farmers  who  will  spray  their  orchards  next 
year  for  the  first  time.  Inquiry  brought  out  the 
trouble — a  continued  loss  of  crops  from  Apple  scab. 
Prof.  Bailey  has  eulogized  the  Canada  thistle  for 
teaching  the  lesson  of  tillage.  If  the  Apple  scab  can 
teach  western  New  York  orchardists  the  lesson  of 
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CROSS  SECTION  OF  STEEL  BARN.  Fig.  336. 

spraying,  and  can  rouse  them  to  a  more  critical  study 
of  the  needs  of  their  trees,  its  mission  is  not  fruitless, 
for  spraying  is  a  record  of  progress.  One  cannot  spray 
understandingly  without  thinking  and  observing. 
Better  methods  of  culture  must  surely  follow  this 
preliminary  training.  Progress  is  the  order  of  the 
day  in  this  work. 

Wliat  Caused  It. — Apple  scab  has  been  worse  this 
year  than  for  many  previous  seasons,  doubtless  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unusually  cold  and  wet  Spring.  The 


mon  brown-rot  fungus  blighting  peach  blossoms,  when 
favorable  conditions  were  present.  Prof.  Alwood  had 
this  orchard  sprayed  early  and  thoroughly;  the  result 
was  a  succession  of  good  crops. 

The  climatology  of  Virginia  and  western  New  York 
differ  so  radically  that  one  hardly  dares  to  draw  the 
same  inference  from  both  places.  In  Virginia,  the 
fungus  is,  probably,  somewhat  active  throughout  the 
Winter,  and  is  in  vigorous  growth  at  the  opening  of 
the  flowers.  In  the  North,  it  is  dormant  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  begins  growth  in  early  Spring.  The  question 
is,  how  early  ?  Apple  trees  on  West  Hill 
bloomed  remarkably  full  this  year,  but  set 
very  little  fruit.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  continued  wet  weather 
at  blooming  time,  which  prevented  the  neces¬ 
sary  inter-pollination  by  insects,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  potency  of  pollen  ;  but  I  venture 
the  point  that  some  of  the  blooms  may  have 
been  blasted  by  the  same  fungus  which 
worked  so  much  havoc  on  fruit  and  foliage  a 
little  later.  Observations  at  blooming  time 
during  another  season  will  be  of  interest. 

Must  Spray  Early, — A  corporal’s  guard 
of  fruit  growers  on  West  Hill  spray  their  or¬ 
chards.  It  seemed  unaccountable  to  them 
that  the  sprayed  trees  should  be  nearly  as 
badly  affected  as  the  unsprayed.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  frequent  rains,  which  made 
it  diflicult  for  spraying  mixtures  to  stick. 
But  I  believe  that  the  principal  reason  is  the 
lateness  of  the  first  spraying.  This  was  done 
after  the  petals  had  fallen,  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  and  Paris-green,  the  idea  being  to 
check  both  scab  and  Codling  moth.  Even  at  bloom¬ 
ing  time,  there  were  indications  of  a  diseased  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves.  The  fungus  had  already  established 
itself,  and  subsequent  sprayings  could  only  prevent 
its  further  spread. 

The  early  development  of  the  Apple  scab  must  be 
met  by  early  spraying,  before  the  leaf-buds  burst. 
The  simple  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  four  pounds  to  50 
gallons,  is  used  by  many  at  this  time.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  Bordeaux  in  ease  of  preparation  and 
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application,  but  it  is  not  as  effective,  because  it  does 
not  stick  as  well.  Neither  must  we  forget  the  tonic 
effect  of  lime  in  loosening  the  bark  and  thus  promot¬ 
ing  healthy  growth.  On  the  whole,  where  Bordeaux 
can  be  used  conveniently,  it  is  superior  to  the  copper 
sulphate  solution  for  this  early  spraying.  Another 
application  of  Bordeaux  after  the  petals  fall,  and  a 
third  two  weeks  later,  ought  to  make  an  ideal  treat¬ 
ment  for  Apple  scab  under  these  conditions. 

The  early  spraying  of  orchards  has  need  of  stronger 
emphasis,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  practiced  at 
many  experiment  stations  and  in  some  commercial 
orchards.  Prof.  Maynard,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  sprays  all  the  Station  orchards  with 
the  copper  sulphate  solution  before  the  leaves  unfold. 
He  considers  it  a  very  important  part  of  the  season’s 
work.  Where  Brown  rot  and  Apple  or  Pear  scab  are 
serious  menaces  to  the  fruit  interests,  it  would,  cer¬ 
tainly,  be  worth  a  trial.  s.  w.  fletcher. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Nitrogen  and  Wbkat. — We  gave,  several  weeks 
ago,  a  careful  synopsis  of  the  address  by  Sir  William 
Crookes,  on  wheat  production.  It  is  but  just  to  say 
that  this  address  has  been  severely  criticised  by 
students  of  American  crop  conditions.  Mr.  C.  Wood 
Davis,  of  Kansas,  several  years  ago  prophesied  high 
prices  for  wheat.  Probably  his  criticisms  of  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Sir  William  Crookes  will  be  interesting  to 
many  of  our  readers.  He  says,  “American  farmers 
will  adopt  the  use  of 
nitrogen  very  slowly  if 
at  all ;  nearly  as  slowly 
as  the  southern  negro 
does  phosphates  for  cot¬ 
ton.  This  is  because  the 
nitrogen  will  cost  nearly 
the  selling  price  of  the 
added  bushel.  Moreover, 
what  need  the  farmer 
care  if  the  nitrogen  be 
used  and  become  a  com¬ 
petitor  ?  Its  very  use 
implies  high  prices  for 
wheat,  and  this  is  all 
farmers  desire.”  Mr. 

Davis  says  that  the  use 
of  nitrogen,  if  it  ever  be¬ 
come  general,  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  greatest  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  grower  of 
food  products,  who  owns 
the  land  he  cultivates. 

“Yet”,  he  says,  “the 
editors  are  expatiating 
on  this  phase  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Crookes’s  address, 
as  assuring  the  world 
cheap  bread,  and  gloat¬ 
ing,  apparently,  upon 
the  thought,  or  over  the 
thought,  that  they  will 
still  sell  farmers’  prod¬ 
ucts  for  little  or  noth¬ 
ing.”  It  would,  probably,  surprise  Mr.  Davis  to 
know  how  extensively  nitrogen  is  already  used 
by  the  farmers  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
These  men  who  depend  almost  entirely  upon  fertilizers 
to  grow  their  wheat  crops,  are  most  likely  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  cheaper  supplies  of  nitrogen.  Western  farm¬ 
ers  may  be  surprised,  25  years  hence,  at  the  competition 
which  will  come  from  eastern  farmers  when  fertilizers 
are  reduced  in  price. 

The  Longfikld  Apple. — Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  recently 
sent  us  a  basket  of  Longfield  apples.  He  asked  us  to 
test  them  and  see  just  what  we  thought  of  their  qual¬ 
ity.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Woodward  was  a  little 
wrong  in  his  statement  that  they  are  not  good  enough 
for  market  purposes.  Mr.  Willard  told  us,  at  the 
Geneva  meeting,  that  Longfields  had  been  bringing 
$4  a  barrel  this  year,  in  the  Philadelphia  market.  To 
our  taste,  these  apples  were  a  little  too  acid  to  eat 
directly  out  of  the  hand,  although  many  people  would 
like  them.  We  think  that  they  would  make  an  ad¬ 
mirable  cooking  or  baking  apple.  Mr.  Willard  says 
that  the  apples  sent  us  were  picked  earlier  than  they 
should  have  been.  He  does  not  claim  that  the  Long- 
field  is  an  apple  of  choice  quality,  but  sufficiently  good 
to  make  for  itself  a  fair  place  in  the  market.  He  calls 
it  one  of  the  best  of  the  new  apples  which  ripen  in  the 
Fall.  Mr.  Willard  believes  that  farmers  must  give  up 
the  varieties  that  are  so  susceptible  to  disease,  and 
grow  more  vigorous  sorts  of  fair  quality. 

Pieplant  in  tub  Dark. — J.  B.,  Windham,  N.  Y.,  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  27,  asks,  “  Is  there  another 
edible,  besides  the  mushroom,  that  can  be  grown  in 
the  dark  ?  ”  Yes,  and  so  cheaply  and  profitably  grown 
that  every  farmer  and  gardener  in  the  land  may  not 
only  have  a  supply  for  home  use,  but  for  market  also. 


Growing  pieplant  in  Winter  has  passed  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage,  and  become  a  profitable  industry  in  this 
section  at  least.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  paid  the 
gardeners  here  each  Winter  for  the  product,  which  is 
bought  at  high  prices,  both  for  home  consumption 
and  for  shipment.  Any  cellar  or  outbuilding  which 
can  be  made  absolutely  frost  and  lightproof  will 
answer  the  purpose,  and  J.  B.’s  spaces  will  do  nicely. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  house  cellar,  as  no  manure, 
and  very  little  water  are  required,  so  no  odor  or 
dampness  will  arise.  The  labor  of  growing  is  so  little, 
and  the  profits  so  large,  that  the  mdst  greedy  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  results.  .J.  k.  m. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

A  Group  of  Jersey  Calves. — The  lively  little  Jer- 
seys  shown  at  Fig.  338,  reproduced  from  The  Jersey 
Bulletin,  are  the  property  of  Will  J.  Davis,  of  the 
Willowdale  Farm,  at  Crown  Point,  Ind.  For  fawn¬ 
like  beauty,  the  Jersey  leads  all  other  breeds.  Many 
of  the  calves  are  so  delicate  that,  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  breed,  their  appear¬ 
ance  seems  to  indicate  constitutional  weakness.  But 
their  slender  makeup  is  coupled  with  great  nervous 
energy,  and  the  performances  of  this  breed  for  many 
years  show  their  capacity.  But  the  Jersey  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  butter  machine, and  like  other  machines  of  delicate 
construction,  must  be  most  carefully  handled.  The 
Jersey  will  not  endure  hard  knocks  as  well  as  some 
of  the  heavier  breeds.  She  must  be  carefully  handled 
to  give  highest  attainable  results.  Not  every  man  is 


fitted  to  handle  Jerseys  and  secure  the  best  work  of 
which  they  are  capable.  In  short,  a  highly-bred, 
sensitive  animal  requires  a  highly-bred,  careful  man 
to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  work  possible  from 
that  animal. 


POSTSCRIPTS. 

One  reason  why  the  Bose  pear  is  not  more  largely 
grown,  is  the  difficulty  in  propagating  the  stock.  This 
tree  has  such  a  cranky,  obstinate  way  of  growing  that 
it  is  very  hard,  indeed,  to  obtain  good  specimens.  It 
is  a  pity,  too,  because  this  pear  carries  really  the  finest 
flesh  of  any  fruit  that  grows  on  a  tree. 

Farmers  often  ask  how  much  fertilizer  they  ought 
to  use  on  fruit,  and  the  question  is  hard  to  answer. 
In  using  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  alone,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  neither  of  these  substances  is  likely 
to  be  lost  in  large  quantities.  If  one  has  the  capital 
to  spare,  these  minerals  are  nearly  as  safe  in  the  soil 
as  out  of  it.  With  nitrogen,  the  case  is  different,  as  a 
portion  of  this  is  liable  to  be  lost.  We  would  not, 
therefore,  make  large  applications  of  nitrogen  at  any 
single  time. 

Some  of  the  Italian  venders  on  the  New  York  City 
streets  have  a  remarkable  system  of  spelling.  In 
writing  or  printing  signs  advertising  their  wares, 
they  slaughter  the  English  language  about  as  the 
Spanish  attempted  to  slaughter  the  Cubans.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  St.  James  Gazette,  however,  these  people 
cannot  touch  an  English  vender  who  undertook  to 
offer  a  choice  sample  of  ice  cream.  This  is  what  he 
put  over  his  stall : 

We  Deli  Iuspeckshun. 

Analis. 


Milk . 

Shuger . 

. 20  do. 

Miselayneus . 

. 16  do. 

Vaniler . 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  self-respecting  bacterium  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  ice  cream  with  such  an  an¬ 
alysis  as  that. 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  WISCONSIN. 

COMPARISONS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS. 

The  season  of  1898  has  been,  indeed,  a  fruitful  one 
in  Wisconsin.  Berries  were  so  plentiful  that  the  low¬ 
est  prices  in  years  were  experienced.  Strawberries 
brought  per  bushel,  if  first-class.  Blackcaps  and 
blackberries  were  correspondingly  cheap,  but  the 
reds  held  up  well,  bringing  $2.50  to  $3  per  bushel 
on  our  local  market.  Currants  and  gooseberries  could 
not  be  sold,  except  in  limited  quantities,  at  any  price, 
and  hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  of  bushels  were 
never  picked.  Plums  bore  abundantly,  and  brought 
fair  prices.  Apples  are  a  full  crop,  and  owing  to  fail¬ 
ures  in  other  sections,  are  bringing  top  prices. 

A  few  notes  on  varieties  tested  here  may,  possibly, 
be  of  interest,  although  it  is  generally  urged  by  fruit 
growers,  and  commonly  accepted  by  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  that  variety  tests  of  fruits  are  of  little  practical 
value  outside  of  the  immediate  locality  of  the  trial 
grounds.  This  is,  probably,  largely  true,  still  such 
tests  possess  a  certain  value  to  the  grower.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  opinion  of  one  individual  of  certain 
varieties  grown  under  one  set  of  conditions  : 

Strawberries.  —  The  following  varieties  were 
gi’own:  Annie  Laurie,  Arrow,  Berlin,  Belle,  La  Crosse, 
Bisel,  Bouncer,  Brandywine,  Brunette,  Champion  of 
England,  Clyde,  Columbian,  Edith,  Enormous,  Epping, 
Fountain,  Holland,  Howell’s  Seedling,  Ilunn,  Ideal, 
Iowa  Beauty,  Ivanlioe,  Kyle  No.  1,  Lady  Thompson, 
Lincoln.  Maida,  Margaret,  Marshall,  Mary,  Mayflower, 

Michigan,  Oriole,  Pre¬ 
mium,  Pride  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  Splendid,  Sta¬ 
ples,  Star,  Tennyson, 
Vories,  Weston,  Wm. 
Belt.  The  soil  is  a  heavy 
clay  loam, well  manured. 
The  plants  were  set  two 
feet  apart  in  rows  3  feet 
apart,  and  allowed  to 
form  matted  rows  two 
feet  wide. 

Without  reference  to 
notes,  the  following  va¬ 
rieties  stand  out  clear 
in  memory  :  Wm.  Belt, 
Clyde,  Brandywine, 
Iowa  Beauty,  Michigan, 
and  Edith,  the  last 
named  being  remarkable 
for  its  size  only,  being 
the  largest  of  all,  but  ill¬ 
shaped  and  poor  in  color 
and  quality.  Wm.  Belt 
is,  undoubtedly,  the 
best  of  the  lot ;  vigor¬ 
ous  plan  ts  bearing 
abundantly  of  fine-col¬ 
ored,  well-shaped  fruit 
of  good  quality.  It  is 
midseason  to  late.  Clyde 
ranks  second  for  profit, 
yielding  well  and  for  a 
longer  season  than  Belt. 
Brandywine  is  a  fine  berry  of  excellent  color  and  fair 
quality,  in  size  medium  to  large.  Iowa  Beauty  ranks 
a  close  second  to  Warfield,  which  variety  it  much  re¬ 
sembles.  It  has  proved  a  profitable  berry  here.  Michi¬ 
gan  yielded  well  for  two  seasons,  of  large  fruit,  fair  in 
quality,  but  of  a  poor  color.  Its  extreme  productive¬ 
ness  and  late  season  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  any  ex¬ 
tended  list.  Of  the  remainder,  nine-tenths  are  worth¬ 
less,  and  the  remaining  tenth  of  doubtful  value.  The 
famous  Marshall  gives  a  few  very  large  berries  of 
good  quality,  and  then  plays  out  entirely.  Bisel  is 
longest  in  season  of  any,  but  scarcely  valuable.  Mar¬ 
garet  is  the  best  in  quality,  but  unproductive  and  of 
short  season. 

Raspberries. — No  extended  tests  were  made.  Of 
reds,  Cuthbert,  Miller  Red,  Harris  and  Loudon  were 
grown.  The  last  leads  by  several  places,  both  in  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  marketable  value.  Its  color  and  size 
commend  it,  but  it  is  scarcely  as  high  in  quality  as 
Cuthbert.  Miller  Red  is  certainly  of  good  color,  but 
is  small  and  insipid.  Harris  is  late,  fairly  productive 
and  of  good  quality.  Its  dwarf  habit  might  commend 
it  to  amateurs. 

In  blackcaps,  Eureka  and  Gault  competed  in  vain 
with  Gregg  for  first  place.  Conrath’s  Early  is  valu¬ 
able  for  its  earliness,  preceding  the  abovenamed  vari¬ 
eties  by  several  days.  Spry’s  Early  proved  to  be  too 
small  and  shy  to  be  of  any  value. 

Blackberries. — Ancient  Briton  is  nearly  hardy, 
and  very  productive  of  medium-sized  oblong  berries 
of  high  quality.  Eldorado,  a  comparatively  new  va¬ 
riety,  has  fruited  three  seasons  here,  and  is  valuable 
for  an  early  variety,  ripening  fully  two  weeks  ahead 
of  Ancient  Briton.  The  fruit  is  slightly  larger  than 
the  above,  sweet  and  juicy.  It  has  many  good  quali¬ 
ties,  but  as  grown  here  is  not  productive  enough  for 
a  market  berry.  Frederic  cranefikld. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


A  GROUP  OF  JERSEY  BABIES  AT  FEEDING  TIME.  Fig.  338. 
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The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

THINNING  PEACH  TREES  IN  AUTUMN. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  has  a  peach 
orchard  two  years  old  last  Spring.  It  was  cut  back  early  last 
Spring,  and  the  trees  are  very  thick.  As  he  has  plenty  of  time 
just  now,  he  thinks  of  thinning  them,  but  is  told  by  local  peach 
growers  to  jvait  until  Winter.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  trees  to  thin  them  now  ? 

New  Jersey  Says  Thin  Now. 

In  my  opinion,  now  is  the  best  time  to  thin  peach 
trees,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  in  June.  It  has  always 
been  practiced  in  this  section  ;  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  here  is  thinning  his  trees  now.  I  don’t 
know  how  it  would  affect  trees  that  had  been  cut 
back  last  Spring,  as  I  never  saw  a  peach  tree  cut  back 
without  ruining  it.  joiin  DAWES. 

Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 

I  am  sure  it  would  not  injure  the  trees  to  thin  out 
the  branches  now.  The  sliortening-in  process  ought 
to  be  delayed  until  growth  has  started  next  Summer  ; 
then  if  there  be  peaches  on  the  trees,  a  few  might  be 
left  on,  but  the  greater  quantity  should  be  sheared  off, 
clipping  the  ends  of  all  limbs.  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  thin  the  branches  out  at  any  time  of  year. 

Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  joiin  t.  cox. 

Jf  the  man  has  the  time  to  trim  them,  it  would  be 
all  right  to  thin  them  now.  Where  he  has  to  top  the 
branches  off,  leave  that  until  Spring,  as  they  might 
die  back  if  cut  now  ;  but  as  to  cutting  out  full  limbs, 
and  thinning  out  the  center  of  the  trees,  it  certainly 
can  do  no  harm  to  do  it  this  Pall.  He  would  be  sav¬ 
ing  time,  perhaps,  if  he  is  not  busy,  but  as  a  rule,  we 
advise  Spring  trimming,  as  people  are  very  likely  to 
cut  the  limbs  back,  and  in  that  case,  there  might  be 
some  danger  of  their  dying  back,  and  they  would  have 
to  trim  them  all  over  again,  jos.  h.  bi.ack,  son  &  co. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J. 

Prefer  Late  Winter. 

For  myself,  I  would  prune  the  peach  trees  in  late 
Winter,  but  I  would  prefer  to  do  it  this  Pall  rather 
than  not  at  all.  I  assume  from  the  inquiry  that  the 
pruning  will  be  confined  to  small  limbs,  in  which  case 
Pall  pruning  will,  probably,  result  in  no  injury. 

Cornell  University.  L.  it.  bailey. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proper  time  to  thin  or  prune  the 
wood  of  any  fruit  tree  is  at  a  time  when  the  tree  is 
dormant,  or  just  before  expanding  its  buds  in  the 
Spring.  This  may  not  be  practicable  for  all  possessed 
of  large  orchard  interests  ;  if  not  then  do  it  late  in  the 
Winter  when  the  wood  is  free  from  frost,  but  I  con¬ 
sider  it  unwise  to  do  it  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  s.  D.  willabd. 

As  any  pruning  is  more  or  less  of  a  wounding  and 
weakening  process,  and  peaches  are  somewhat  tender 
any  way,  I  never  consider  it  advisable  to  prune  in  the 
Fall.  I  would  prefer  to  let  the  trees  stand  just  as  they 
are  until  the  freezing  weather  of  Winter  is  over,  and 
then  prune  any  time  from  the  latter  part  of  February 
to  early  April,  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 

Connecticut.  j.  ir.  hale. 


All  About  Peanut  Culture. 

L.  IV.,  Lutherville,  Ark. — Ilow  are  peanuts  best  grown  on  a  large 
scale?  Ought  the  seed  to  be  hulled,  and  is  there  a  machine  to 
doit?  How  deep  should  they  be  planted  ?  What  soil'is  best  ?  Is 
stable  manure  necessary  ? 

Ans. — The  growing  of  peanuts  is  neither  very  diffi¬ 
cult  nor  expensive,  if  the  soil  and  climate  are  right. 
This  crop  requires  a  rather  long  season  to  mature 
properly,  and  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  restrict  it  to  the 
more  southern  States.  It  is  more  of  a  bean  than  a 
pea,  and  a  warm  climate  is  most  suitable  to  its  proper 
development.  From  childhood,  I  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  peanut  culture  in  the  various  places 
where  I  have  lived,  and  know  by  experience  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  it  where  there  are  not,  at  least  five 
months  of  good,  warm,  growing  weather.  It  is  no 
use  to  put  the  seed  in  the  ground  until  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over  and  the  soil  is  warm  enough  to  sprout 
beans.  Arkansas  is  a  very  good  section  in  which  to 
grow  the  peanut. . 

The  proper  soil  is  of  a  loose,  sandy  nature.  If  it 
has  an  abundance  of  lime  in  it,  so  much  the  better, 
for  this  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  peanut,  and  ap¬ 
plications  of  it  are  usually  made  every  year  or  two  to 
land  in  which  this  crop  is  grown.  Too  much  stable 
manure,  or  other  kinds  in  which  there  is  an  abundance 
of  nitrogen,  are  not  desirable.  The  crop  gets  some  of 
its  nitrogen  from  the  air  as  do  other  leguminous  crops. 


I  have  often  seen  the  nitrogenous  nodules  on  the 
roots.  The  land  is  prepared  by  good  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing,  and  the  rows  are  laid  out  about  the  same 
distance  as  for  corn,  or  a  little  closer.  The  seed 
is  planted  in  drills  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  row  and 
two  inches  deep.  It  may  be  shelled,  or  the  pods  simply 
broken  into  single-seeded  sections  before  planting. 
Two  bushels  in  the  hull  are  enough  for  an  acre.  I 
know  of  no  machine  for  hulling  them,  although  there 
may  be  such  a  thing. 

The  cultivation  is  much  the  same  as  for  potatoes, 
special  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  soil  perfectly 
clean  of  weeds  and  as  mellow  as  is  possible  well  up  to 
the  plants.  As  the  little  shoots  begin  to  run  down 
from  the  blossoms  to  form  the  pods,  bed  up  or  “  dirt  ” 
the  drills  a  little,  which  will  enable  them  to  set  easily. 
After  that,  they  should  not  be  disturbed  until  fully 
ripe. 

The  gathering  is  done  about  the  time  of  the  first 
frost.  The  vines  are  pulled,  and  make  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  fodder  for  cows,  mules,  horses,  etc,  after  the  nuts 
are  taken  off.  There  is  no  better  food  for  hogs  than 
peanuts,  and  some  farmers  in  the  South  make  it  a  rule 
to  grow  a  field  of  them  upon  which  to  turn  the  hogs 
in  the  Fall.  They  will  do  their  own  harvesting  of  the 
crop.  The  principal  part  of  the  market  crop  is  grown 
in  southern  Vii'ginia,  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee  and 
California.  I  have  been  in  peanut  fields  that  were  of 
vast  extent  in  those  States.  u.  e.  y.  d. 

Preparing  Sod  Lands  for  Fruit, 

J.  R. ,  Metuchen,  N.  J. — What  is  the  best  preparation  of  grass 
land  for  growing  berries  ?  The  land  is  mostly  rolling — a  sandy 
loam,  and  is  all  in  grass,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  orchard. 
What  would  be  the  best  crops  to  plant  next  Spring  on  sod  turned 
over  this  Fall  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  desirable  to  set  small  fruits  directly 
after  a  tough  old  sod.  You  should  use  one  or  two 
cleaning  crops,  that  is,  crops  that  will  receive  careful 
cultivation,  before  you  set  out  fruits.  Such  sod  may 
be  plowed  this  Fall,  leaving  the  furrows  standing  up 
as  straight  as  possible.  The  frost  and  air  will  destroy 
a  good  many  of  the  grass  and  weed  roots,  and  also 
help  to  break  up  the  soil.  In  the  Spring,  cross-plow 
or  work  up  the  sod  with  a  tool  like  the  Cutaway  har¬ 
row  ;  then  plant  either  corn  or  potatoes  in  hills,  using 
what  manure  or  fertilizer  you  can  afford,  and  giving 
constant  culture,  so  as  to  keep  the  weeds  subdued. 
At  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  we  would  sow  12 
pounds  per  acre  of  Crimson  clover.  If  this  make  a 
fair  growth,  which  is  likely,  plow  it  under  the  next 
year,  and  either  repeat  the  crop  or  set  out  small  fruits 
as  seems  most  desirable. 

A  Starving  Apple  Orchard. 

II.  P.  K.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — In  my  apple  orchard,  the  trees  are 
about  25  years  old.  The  bark  is  hard  and  rough.  The  trees  have 
not  been  pruned  for  three  or  four  years.  Part  of  the  orchard  is 
in  sod,  and  part  was  in  corn  this  year.  On  about  200  trees,  the 
crop  this  year  amounted  to  about  100  bushels.  The  farm  has 
been  let  out  on  shares,  everything  taken  off  and  nothing  put  on. 
The  apples  are  knotty  and  wormy.  I  would  like  to  put  the  orchard 
in  first-class  shape.  Will  hogs  and  sheep  be  of  any  benefit  in  an 
orchard  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  8.  WOODWARD. 

The  first  and  greatest  trouble  with  H.  1*.  K.’s  orchard 
is  just  as  he  says,  “  everything  has  been  taken  off  and 
nothing  put  on,”  and  the  orchard  is  starving.  To 
make  the  matter  worse,  it  has  not  been  pruned,  and 
so  is  carrying  two  or  three  times  more  leaves  than 
the  material  brought  up  from  the  soil  can  properly 
develop.  He  does  not  say  so,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  trees  are  very  full  of  yellow,  sickly  leaves. 
The  knottiness  and  wormy  condition  of  the  fruit  do 
not  come  from  the  trees  being  starved,  but  from  the 
attacks  of  insects  and  fungi. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  he  can  treat  this 
orchard  to  bring  it  back  to  a  healthy  and  fruitful 
condition.  In  either  case,  it  should  be  judiciously 
pruned  ;  not  hacked  and  sawed  until  it  is  simply  a 
lot  of  trees  with  long,  bare  limbs  surmounted  by  a 
canopy  of  leaves,  but  thinned  and  opened  up  to  the  air 
and  sunlight,  with  fruit  spurs  left  all  along  the  limbs 
and  through  the  tree.  He  can  then  give  it  a  good 
dressing  with  stable  manure  and  a  liberal  amount  of 
hard-wood,  unleached  ashes,  or  what  is  cheaper,  more 
easily  applied  and,  I  believe,  just  as  good,  muriate  of 
potash,  also  a  few  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  bone 
dust  or  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock  ;  he  can  buy 
that  which  will  give  him  the  same  amount  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  the  cheapest.  He  should  then  plow  it 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  keep  the  surface  stirred  often 
enough  so  that  no  weeds  can  grow  until  the  middle 
of  July,  when  he  can  sow  it  to  Crimson  clover  or  Can¬ 
ada  peas  and  rye,  to  be  plowed  under  again  in  the 
early  Spring  following. 

In  addition  to  this  course,  he  should  spray  this 
orchard,  at  least  three  or  four  times,  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  using  Paris-green  or  arsenate  of  soda  at  least 
twice  with  the  mixture.  He  should  spray  once  just 
as  the  leaf  buds  have  broken  so  as  to  show  blossom 
buds ;  next,  just  after  the  petals  have  fallen,  and 
again  when  the  apples  are  the  size  of  quails’  eggs. 
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This  course  followed  will  surely  give  him  fruit  of  a 
fine  quality. 

Sheep  and  hogs,  if  properly  kept  in  the  orchard, 
will  accomplish  the  same  result,  perhaps  not  quite  so 
quickly,  but  just  as  thoroughly  in  the  end.  Mind,  I 
say,  if  properly  kept.  By  this,  I  don’t  mean  to  put  10 
or  20  sheep  and  half  as  many  hogs  into  the  five  acres, 
and  let  them  run  there.  That  number  would,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  able  to  live  in  the  orchard,  but  they  would 
add  nothing  to  the  soil  ;  no  matter  how  long  he  kept 
them  there,  they  would  do  nothing  toward  putting 
back  the  plant  food  of  which  the  land  has  been  robbed. 
Suppose  he  put  75  sheep  on  the  five  acres.  Of  course, 
they  would  starve  unless  he  fed  them  something  be¬ 
sides  what  they  could  get  from  the  soil.  If  these  sheep 
were  hired  pastured  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  it 
would  cost  him  $3  per  week,  or  four  cents  per  head. 
For  this  $3,  he  would  get  the  growth  of  the  sheep. 
With  them  in  this  orchard,  he  feeds  them  $3  worth  of 
wheat  bran.  This  can  now  be  bought  for  less  than 
$12  per  ton,  but  at  that  price,  the  $3  would  buy  500 
pounds  which,  fed  to  the  sheep,  would  make  them 
thrive  better  than  the  finest  pasture  he  could  hire. 
So  it  would  be  just  as  profitable,  so  far  as  growth  of 
sheep  is  concerned,  to  keep  them  in  the  orchard  and 
feed  the  bran,  as  to  hire  them  pastured  on  the  other 
fellow’s  land. 

But  beyond  the  keeping  of  the  sheep,  the  effect  upon 
the  orchard  would  be  almost  marvelous.  By  putting 
the  sheep  in  May  1,  and  keeping  them  there  until  the 
middle  of  November,  excepting  two  weeks  in  apple¬ 
picking  time,  they  would  be  there  2(3  weeks,  and  in 
that  time,  eat  6%  tons  of  bran.  That  0%  tons  of  bran 
would  put  upon  the  five  acres  347  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
376  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  281)  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash,  equal  to  a  very  heavy  dressing  of  the  best  stable 
manure.  Besides  this,  these  sheep  will  keep  the  grass 
eaten  to  the  very  roots,  and  they  will,  also,  by  taking 
every  wormy  apple  as  soon  as  dropped,  do  much  to 
keep  down  the  injury  from  apple-eating  insects. 

If  now  the  orchard  be  given  a  liberal  application  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  some  form,  and  be 
persistently  sprayed,  it  can’t  help  but  bear  if  buds  are 
not  injured  by  frost  or  cold  storms.  The  almost  gen¬ 
eral  trouble  with  people  who  attempt  to  keep  sheep  in 
their  orchards,  is  that  they  do  not  keep  one-fourth 
enough,  and  then  don’t  feed  them  anything  from  which 
the  sheep  can  manufacture  manure  for  the  benefit  of 
the  orchard.  If  the  trees  are  hidebound,  he  can  start 
the  bark  by  washing  them  with  a  solution  of  soda 
ash  or  caustic  soda — two  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  water — 
early  in  the  Spring,  from  the  ground  up  as  high  as  he 
can  reach.  This  will  take  off  all  the  old,  rough  bark, 
and  make  them  smooth  and  nice. 

Storing  Celery. 

W.  S.  E.,  Casey,  III.— Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  the 
management  of  celery  ?  We  have  ours  pulled  and  put  in  trenches 
about  8  or  10  inches  deep,  with  a  little  sand  put  around  the  plants 
sufficient  to  fill  the  trenches.  Have  we  done  the  proper  thing, 
and  how  shall  we  proceed  to  keep  it  through  the  Winter,  or  for 
Fall  and  Winter  use  ? 

Ans. — Celery  is  best  stored  in  trenches.  We  judge 
from  your  letter  that  you  have  not  filled  the  trench 
with  the  plants  closely  set,  as  should  be  done,  or  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  put  sand  around  them. 
Truckers  usually  dig  a  trench  not  over  a  foot  wide, 
and  just  deep  enough  to  sink  the  tops  of  the  plants  to 
the  surface  level.  In  taking  up  the  plants,  some  soil 
may  be  left  on  the  roots.  Most  growers  knock  all  the 
soil  off  to  save  space.  Pack  the  plants  in  the  trench 
very  closely  together  ;  then  either  lay  a  single  board 
across  the  top,  which  covers  it,  or  make  a  species  of 
trough  from  two  boards,  put  together  in  a  V-shape 
and  place  this  cover  over  the  trench.  Close  the  end 
with  straw  or  leaves,  so  that  there  will  be  some  ven¬ 
tilation.  When  cold  weather  begins,  put  some  soil 
over  the  top,  and  later,  coarse  manure,  if  desired.  As 
the  celery  sweats  a  good  deal,  when  first  stored,  it  is 
not  wise  to  put  the  soil  covering  on  at  once,  but  it 
must  be  put  on  when  really  cold  weather  starts.  Some 
growers  use  a  wide  trench,  making  it  about  four  feet 
wide,  a  board  being  run  through  the  center  to  keep 
the  celery  from  crowding  too  closely  together.  This 
is  covered  with  a  peaked  roof  of  boards,  having  ven¬ 
tilators  at  reasonable  distances,  which  are  filled  with 
litter  in  very  severe  weather,  to  keep  the  frost  off. 
Where  only  a  little  celery  is  grown  for  family  use,  it 
is  quite  practicable  to  stand  the  plants  into  a  box, 
deep  enough  to  hold  them,  having  a  layer  of  loam  on 
the  bottom.  A  few  holes  may  be  bored  into  the  sides 
of  the  box,  and  through  these  a  little  water  can  be 
given  from  time  to  time,  as  the  loam  dries  out.  Such 
a  box  as  this  may  be  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar, 
and  the  celery  will  then  keep  well.  Still  another  way 
for  the  home-grower  is  to  take  the  old  soil  and  manure 
out  of  the  hotbed,  put  in  a  little  loam,  and  stand  the 
celery  close  together  in  this.  Cover  with  the  shutters, 
and  when  very  severe  weather  comes,  fill  the  frame 
clear  up  to  the  top  with  hay  or  leaves.  Replace  the 
sashes  or  shutters  and  pile  hay  or  straw  over  the  top. 
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Mr.  H.  K.  Gilbert,  of  Columbus,  N.  J. 
on  October  G,  sent  us  a  burr  of  a  seed¬ 
ling  Japan  chestnut.  There  were  three 
chestnuts  in  the  burr,  each  measuring 
five  inches  in  its  long  circumference,  and 
4%  inches  in  its  short  circumference. 
The  quality  is  sweeter  than  that  of  many 
of  the  Japan  chestnuts  already  on  the 
market,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of  either 
the  Ridgely  or  the  Paragon . 

Mr.  A.  W.  Cheever,  of  Dedham,  Mass., 
the  accomplished  editor  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer,  noting  what  was  said  of 
the  Yellow-wood  in  these  columns  a  few 
weeks  ago,  measured  a  tree  growing  by 
the  street-side  near  his  house.  He  has 
known  it  for  14  years.  It  is  over  six 
feet  in  circumference  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  now  appears  as  healthy  as 
the  Rock  maples  in  the  same  row.  Mr. 
Cheever  says:  “The  Yellow-wood  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  but  I  would  not  set  one 
where  I  desired  to  cultivate  the  land. 
Its  roots  are  like  ropes.  It  does  not 
bloom  every  year,  but  when  it  does  it  is 
very  attractive.” 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  its  roots,  and  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  our  specimen  did  not  bloom  fully 
oftener  than  once  in  three  years . 

One  of  our  Pennsylvania  readers  writes 
us  interestingly  regarding  a  variety  of 
Sheep’s  Fescue,  known  botanieally  as 
Festuca  ovina  duriuscula,  as  being  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable  lawn  grass.  Three 
or  four  years  ago,  he  noticed,  on  a  slop¬ 
ing  lawn  which  had  once  been  sown 
with  mixed  lawn  grass  seed,  some  little 
tufts  here  and  there  of  very  green  and 
very  fine  grass  blades.  As  an  experi¬ 
ment,  he  took  some  of  them  up,  and  pull¬ 
ing  them  into  tiny  bits  set  them  in  rows 
in  a  bed  sheltered  from  hot  sunshine  and 
wind.  All  grew  readily  and  soon,  with 
the  aid  of  some  watering  and  clean  cul¬ 
ture,  formed  belts  of  lovely  verdure.  In 
the  Spring,  these  were  moved  to  the 
edge  of  a  flower  bed,  and  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  edging  they  made,  with  next  to  no 
trouble  to  keep  in  order.  Like  the  June 
grass,  it  attempts  to  throw  up  flower 
spikes  only  once,  but  unlike  that  grass, 
it  throws  out  no  underground  root 
stocks,  and  has  no  wandering  habit, 
while  in  fineness  and  abundance  of 
blades,  and  deep,  pure  green  color,  it  ex¬ 
cels.  Our  friend  sent  specimens  of  this 
grass  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
where  it  was  identified  as  we  have  above 
stated.  Our  grass  authorities  seem  to 
agree  that  this  variety  of  Festuca  is 
most  valuable  for  dry  soils  and  situa¬ 
tions  ;  the  price  charged  for  the  seed  is 
$2  per  bushel,  12  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  main  lawn  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
was  graded  and  sown  24  years  ago  with 
Blue  grass  and  Red-top.  Until  about 
five  years  ago,  the  sod  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Then,  however,  it  began  to 
die  out  in  patches,  and  numberless  weeds 
— sour-grass,  dock,  chickweed,  plantain, 
and  the  like — took  possession  of  these 
patches  ;  these  weeds,  in  spite  of  our 
best  efforts  to  rid  the  lawn  of  them,  are 
increasing,  except  the  sour-grass,  which 
seems  to  have  been  killed  out  by  several 
applications  of  lime.  Frequent  and 
abundant  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  wood  ashes,  as 
well  as  manure,  have  been  made  during 
the  past  five  years  without  apparently 
having  the  slightest  effect  to  restore  a 
vigorous  growth  of  the  original  grasses. 
During  the  past  two  seasons,  however, 
this  Festuca  has  put  in  an  appearance 
on  the  north  side  of  a  tall  evergreen  tree 
(Retinispora  pisifera),  and  also  under  the 
Yellow-wood  which,  as  we  have  told  our 
readers,  was  destroyed  a  few  weeks  ago, 
because  half  of  the  tree  was  dead.  At 
various  times  during  the  past  five  years, 
we  have  liberally  sown  Red-top,  Blue 
grass  and  White  clover  seeds.  It  must 


be  that,  among  these  seeds,  there  was  a 
liberal  sprinkl'ng  of  this  Festuca,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  sown  separately.  Upon 
the  portions  alluded  to.  the  Festuca 
grass  is  as  fine  and  beautiful  as  our 
Pennsylvania  friend  describes.  It  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  so  very  fine  and 
soft  that  it  could  rot  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  to  which  most  lawns  are  subjected. 

In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for 
the  decadence  of  this  lawn,  except  by 
the  spread  of  the  roots  of  the  central 
Yellow-wood,  and  of  maples  and  other 
trees  growing  around  the  outside  of  the 
lawn.  Judging  by  this  one  specimen  of 
the  Yellow-wood,  it  is  by  no  means  a  de¬ 
sirable  tree  for  a  lawn  after  it  has 
reached  the  age  of  about  15  years.  The 
roots  are  too  abundant  and  wide-spread¬ 
ing.  They  grow,  also,  too  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  are,  as  said,  exceedingly  tough 
and  hard . 

One  of  our  friends  writes  us  that 
Arundo  donax  has,  in  his  aquatic  garden, 
grown  to  the  height  of  20  feet  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  an  imposing  reed  and,  if  the 
roots  are  protected,  will  form  immense 
clumps  from  year  to  year.  We  did  not, 
however,  know  that  it  will  thrive  in 
water . 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Sweet-Corn  Fodder. — We  find  this  fodder 
much  harder  to  cure  than  ordinary  field  corn. 
Last  year  we  made  the  mistake  of  making  the 
shocks  too  large.  Then  we  hauled  it  to  the  barn 
too  early,  and  the  result  was  that  part  of  the  fod¬ 
der  spoiled.  This  year  we  have  made  the  shocks 
smaller,  and  let  the  stalks  stand  longer  before 
cutting.  The  late,  dry  Fall  has  helped  this,  and 
the  fodder  now  looks  well.  We  shall  haul  it  in 
slowly.  Last  year  we  made  the  mistake  of  neglect¬ 
ing  to  cut  over  the  swamp  before  frost  came. 
This  year  we  cut  it  in  August,  and  have  a  good 
lot  of  coarse  hay.  The  horses  pick  it  over  and 
eat  about  one-third  of  it.  The  rest  will  make  fine 
bedding  or  mulch.  Speaking  of  sweet-corn  fod¬ 
der  again,  I  must  say  that  our  stock  prefer  it  to 
field-corn  stalks.  As  we  raise  it,  we  need  a  silo 
to  get  much  good  from  it.  We  haven’t  enough 
stock,  however,  to  make  ajsilo  pay. 

Feeding  Hogs. — We  are  learning  much  about 
pork  making.  We  had  no  idea  that  a  pig  is  by 
nature  a  grazing  animal.  Give  him  a  chance 
and  he  will  eat  grass  and  other  green  food  like  a 
cow.  We  throw  an  armful  of  sweet-cornstalks 
over  to  the  pigs,  and  they  will  eat  it  all.  Rape, 
sorghum  or  turnips  give  them  a  good  chance  to 
stuff.  I  do  not  think  our  eastern  farmers  realize 
how  cheaply  they  can  make  pork,  when  they  shut 
the  pigs  up  in  a  pen  and  feed  them  only  swill  and 
grain.  I  read  the  stories  of  those  who  fed  pigs 
on  rape  and  sorghum  out  West,  but  could  hardly 
credit  them  until  this  year.  Our  pigs  are  very 
fond  of  the  rape,  and  we  have  grown  it  with  very 
little  trouble.  This  idea  of  thinking  that  we 
must  use  so  much  grain  for  making  our  pork,  is 
all  wrong.  We  must  learn  that  the  hog  is  a 
grazer — and  then  graze  him. 

A  Feed  Cooker.— We  have  just  bought  a  cooker 
at  Hope  Farm,  and  shall  use  it  for  turning  our 
waste  products  into  hog  and  hen  feed.  From 
what  I  can  learn,  the  experiments  seem  to  show 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  cook  the  grain— except  it 
may  be  the  corn  meal.  The  bulky  food,  though 
— like  potatoes,  turnips,  clover  hay,  stalks  and 
other  refuse — is  all  helped  by  steaming  or  boil¬ 
ing.  We  expect  to  cook  the  smallest  potatoes 
and  turnips  together,  and  mix  with  wheat  bran 
or  hog  feed.  Now  and  then  a  lot  of  sweet-corn 
stalks  cut  up  and  cooked  and  fed  with  bran  may 
appeal  to  piggy-  We  shall  try  many  of  these 
things,  and  tell  about  them  after  trial. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets. — We  did  not  expect 
to  buy  any  poultry  this  year,  but  no  one  can  tell 
what  he  will  do  when  the  right  chance  comes.  A 
neighbor  offered  us  a  lot  of  poultry  at  75  cents  a 
pair.  The  lot  contained  about  30  fine  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  and  10  yearling  P.  Rock  hens.  We 
took  them  right  in  at  that  price.  The  pullets 
were  cheap  at  $1  each.  Why  were  they  sold  so 
low  ?  I  think  we  must  thank  the  poultry  writers 
for  it.  Our  neighbors  got  the  hen  fever— prob¬ 
ably  f rom  reading  in  the  poultry  papers  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  a  profit  of  $3  a  bird.  They  did  just 
what  they  were  told — especially  in  the  way  of 
buying  fine  stock.  The  White  Leghorns  are  ex¬ 
cellent  in  every  way.  Our  friends,  however,  tired 
of  poultry  raising  and  country  life  in  general. 
They  quit  and  are  willing  to  let  the  birds  go  at 
half  their  value.  Here  is  a  case  where  the 
poultry  experts  have  helped  us,  though  not  just 
as  they  intended.  Our  plan  is  to  match  these 
Leghorn  pullets  against  an  equal  number  of  our 
black  pullets,  and  see  which  will  lay  the  greater 
number  of  eggs. 

Our  School  System.— Speaking  of  schools 
last  week  makes  me  think  what  a  wonderful 
thing  our  public  school  system  is  for  ambitious 
young  men  and  women  who  are  anxious  to  get 
on  and  earn  money  for  wise  and  good  purposes. 
The  Cutting  is  studying  hard,  and  working  at 
school  to  try  to  make  a  good  teacher  some  day. 
The  vast  sums  of  money  spent  on  public  educa¬ 
tion  provide  opportunities  for  such  ambitious 


girls  and  boys  who  can  teach  and  thus  earn  their 
way  to  a  better  education  at  some  higher  school 
or  college.  I  am  always  thankful  that  such  op¬ 
portunities  are  offered.  All  I  want  is  that  these 
young  folks  should  realize  that,  if  the  State  is  to 
pay  them  good  money  for  teaching,  the  State  has 
an  equal  right  to  demand  from  them  their  very 
best  thought  and  example.  If  they  are  to  teach, 
let  them  give  the  best  that  is  in  them  to  the  little 


GRINDING  MILLS. 

Before  purchasing  a  mill  lor 
grinding  FEED  or  M  EAL,  or  any¬ 
thing  thai  can  be  ground  on  a 
mill,  write  us  for  catalogue  and 
discounts.  Address 
SPROUT,  WALDRON 
&  CO., 

Muncy,  l'a.,  Manuf’rs 
of  French  Burr  Mills. 
Crushers,  and  full  line 
Flour  Mill  Machinery 


ones  who  will  look  to  them  for  help  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Then  the  public  money  they  draw  will  be 
a  blessing  indeed. 

A  Kicking  Horse. — People  still  seem  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  old  Major’s  lame  leg.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  Colorado: 

“  I  notice  that  H.  W.  C.,  in  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
asks  whether  any  of  the  readers  ever  noticed  any 
spirit  of  revenge  in  horses.  I  had  a  little  experi¬ 
ence.  Among  others,  I  had  two  horses,  a  Buck- 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Winter  Course 

in 

Agriculture. 

January  4  to  March  29, 1899.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  C.  WATSON, 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  State  College.  Pa. 

the  bunch.  One  day,  he  got  cut  in  the  fence,  and 
was  laid  by  for  a  time.  When  he  was  turned  into 
the  bunch  again,  Brown  beat  him,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  noticed  a  spirit  of  revenge 
in  a  horse.  He  would  not  let  Buckskin  come  to 
the  feed  rack  at  all,  hardly  let  him  come  into  the 
corral.  While  he  seemed  to  be  vicious  to  some 
of  the  other  horses,  he  had  a  spite  against  this 
one,  so  much  so  that  I  had  to  put  him  under  re¬ 
straint.  After  a  time,  the  tables  were  turned 

PRESIDENT  WILDER! 

The  Prize  Currant. 
PLANTTHE  MONEY-MAKER. 
Plant  in  Autumn. 

1 y  Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y 

again  and  Buckskin  was  boss,  but  I  could  detect 
no  sign  of  revenge  in  him.”  g.  d.  rider. 

That  is  about  the'dearest  case  of  revenge  of  which 

I  have  heard,  and  it  also  shows  that  Buckskin 
was  about  as  noble  as  Brown  was  mean.  We 
must  expect  that  animals  will  strive  for  the  mas¬ 
tery,  since  men  will  do  the  same  thing.  The  great 

Grape  Vines™ 

Low  prim.  DesrrtptlT.  Hit  fro*.  Yiriellei. 

Extra  fine  stock  CURRANTS,  Gooseberries, 
CAMPBELL'S  EARLY  Grape.  Quality  extra. 
Warranted  true.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  k  redonla,  N  Y. 

test  comes,  however,  in  deciding  what  to  do  with 
this  mastery  when  it  is  once  gained! 

Plowing  Sod  in  the  Fall. — The  old  question 
comes  up  every  year  as  to  whether  it  pays  to 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 

BISMARCK 

apple  we  believe  to  be  the  most  valuable  apple  for 
market  or  garden  that  has  ever  been  introduced. 
Hundreds  of  trees,  two  years  old.  full  of  fruit. 

C.  F.  MacNAIR  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Scrofula 

Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  Bearing  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  mailed 
free.  W.  M.  PETERS'  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 

Impure  Blood 

This  disease  affects  nearly  every  one  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  unless  it  is 
wholly  expelled  from  the  system,  it  is 

nr  Anil  TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 

1  LnUn  reliance  Nursery,  Box  10.  Geneva  N.Y 

inn  1  niinnw  Raspberry  Plants,  by  mail  for  *1 
1UU  LUUUUil  T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia.  N.  J. 

liU/lile  to  ii  pjiLtii  at  till  j  time.  Hi  soi  cs, 
eruptions,  hip  disease,  or  in  some  other 
form.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  cures  scrofula 
and  eradicates  all  poisonous  germs  from 
the  system. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 

WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVER,  ALSIKE 

SEND  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

New  methods  of  cleaning  enable  us  to  save  all  the  good 
seeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  ffierefore 
v  fair  prices  for  seeds — every  quality — ana  can  sell 
clean  seeds  at  close  prices.  Booklet  Seed  Sense  free. 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  constipation.  25c. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Cheap  in  large  lots. 

J.  S.  LINTHICUM.  Wellham’s,  A.  A.  County,  Md. 

The  October  Purple  Plum, 

SUPERB  VARIETY. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank's  latest  and  best  production. 
Superior  to  the  Abundanoe,  Burbank,  Satsuma, 
Wlokson,  Red  June,  Hale,  Gold,  or  any  of  his  many 
valuable  varieties  of  plums.  Send  for  olroular  giv¬ 
ing  further  information.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Cnnn. 

Spare  Time  or  Permanent  Employment 

for  local  or  traveling  salesmen,  on  salary  or  com¬ 
mission.  Write  for  terms.  Established  1846. 

500  acres.  10,000  square  feet  under  glass. 

THE  M.  H.  HAKMAN  COMPANY, 

Nurserymen.  Geneva,  N.  Y 

DWYER'S  TREES,  PLANTS 

land  all  NURSERY  STOCK  that  can  be  planted  with  safety  during  the  Fall 
months,  are  now  ready  for  shipment.  CATALOGUE  of  first-class  stock  mailed 
free  to  all  who  write  for  it.  _ ......  .  .. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &,  SON,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. _ 


a  jm  ~w—  m  jr  ■!  ji  'f—  *  i  m—m  r?  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  her  work  right. 

Yl  C_J  I  M  tz  tx  A \  IX  I  UrXC  and  ROGERS  BUSINESS  TREKS  can  be 
ependedupon  for  SUCCESSFUL  FALL  PLANTING,  as  they  are  now  RIPENED  NATURALLY  ready  for 
ttlpment.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  for  you  ?  rrv  n  <n  11  \j 

‘h e'eujsTn'ess  Iarm er.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Finest  lot  of  PEACH  TREES  in  the  country,  free  from  borers,  scale,  yellows, 

etc.  Large  stocks  of  Pear,  Plum,  Apple,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Quince.  Immense 
supply  of  Small  Fruits.  Headquarters  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs. 

i  Extra  fine  lot  of  Teas  Weeping  Mulberry,  Kilmarnock,  New  American  and 
i  Wisconsin  Weeping  Willows,  Camperdown  Elm  and  Cut  Leaved  Weeping 

Birch.  44  greenhouses  filled  with  Roses,  Palms,  I  tcus,  Geraniums,  etc. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  solicited.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free.  4uth  year. 
44  greenhouses.  1000  acres.  . 

THE  STORRS  fit  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  42,  Painesville,  O. 


AND 


JADOO  FIBRE 

JADOO  LIQUID 

are  invaluable  to  the  growers  of 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  or  Flowers 

SEND  FO R  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

HE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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plow  in  the  Fall  or  not.  Usually  we  want  our 
land  covered  during-  the  Winter,  with  some  living 
crop.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  try  so  hard  to 
get  Crimson  clover  or  rye  started  after  all  Sum¬ 
mer  crops.  There  is  an  exception  sometimes  in 
a  tough  old  sod  that  is  full  of  hard  weeds  and 
big  roots.  The  frost  and  thaws  of  Winter  will 
often  benefit  such  a  sod.  We  have  one  field  at 
Hope  Farm  that  will  be  plowed  this  Fall.  It  is 
where  the  peas  and  barley  failed.  The  weeds 
got  into  it,  and  made  bad  work.  They  have  been 
clipped  off,  but  now  we  want  to  turn  the  stubble 
over  so  that  the  furrows  will  stand  up  nearly 
straight.  Then  the  freezing  and  thawing  will 
break  them  all  up,  and  most  of  the  roots  will  be 
killed  out.  If  the  furrows  were  turned  com¬ 
pletely  over,  many  weeds  and  grass  roots  would 
be  protected,  and  would  start  out  in  the  Spring 
well  refreshed  after  their  Winter’s  sleep.  In  a 
case  of  this  sort,  Fall  plowing  pays,  but  I  cannot 
think  of  a  case  where  it  would  be  good  policy  for 
us  to  turn  over  a  good  clover  sod  in  the  Fall. 
From  my  point  of  view,  Fall  plowing  is  double 
plowing.  The  action  of  the  frost  is  better  than  a 
second  working.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  suitable 
practice  only  for  a  tough,  sod-bound  soil .  if.  w.  c. 


GRAFTING  THE  HICKORIES ,  THE 
CHESTNUTS  AND  OAKS. 

I  have  a  vigorous,  thrifty  hickory  tree  on  my 
grounds,  which  bears  the  smooth  hickorynut, 
commonly  called  the  pig  hickorynut.  The  tree  is 
from  25  to  110  feet  high,  and  the  body  is  nine  inches 
in  diameter.  You  speak  of  propagating  the 
Kirtland,  either  by  budding  or  grafting.  Which 
method  would  you  adopt,  and  what  would  be 
your  process,  either  of  budding  or  grafting  ? 

Huntington,  Ind.  h.  b.  8. 

I  have  about  65  hickory  trees  from  6  to  14  inches 
in  diameter,  on  a  creek  bottom,  black  soil.  These 
trees,  last  year,  bore  very  heavily,  and  generally 
bear  well  of  the  ordinary  quality  nut.  The  65 
trees  occupy  about  five  acres  of  land  of  excellent 
quality.  Will  it  pay  me,  or  will  it  probably' prove 
successful  to  head  back  the  limbs  and  tops  next 
Spring,  getting  vigorous  new  wood  in  which  to 
bud  them  to  the  Hales  shellbark  hickory  or  some 
of  the  different  varieties  of  pecans  ?  Granting 
that  it  could  be  successfully  accomplished,  would 
it  be  safe  as  an  investment  to  bestow  so  much 
labor  and  time  on  grafting  large  trees  ?  Are 
there  those  in  this  section  of  the  United  States 
who  have  experimented  on  a  similar  line  with 
such  a  grove,  and  been  successful?  I  have  this 
Fall  succeeded  in  budding  the  Paragon  chestnut 
upon  the  American  Sweet,  with  not  to  exceed  a 
loss  of  five  per  cent.  I  also  tried,  in  a  small  way, 
budding  the  American  Sweet  on  to  the  Burr  oak 
(Quercus  maerocarpa).  I  was  out  of  Paragon 
buds,  or  would  have  inserted  them.  The  result 
has  been  entirely  successful;  every  bud  grew.  I 
am  a  novice  in  this  work,  and  take  no  credit  to 
myself,  assuming  that  I  unwittingly  hit  the 
proper  conditions,  as  I  had  always  understood 
that  the  nut  trees  were  hard  to  propagate.  There 
is  so  much  oak  land  in  this  State  that,  if  the  chest¬ 
nut  grows  well  upon  oak  stock,  I  see  no  reason 
why  there  is  not  a  field  for  chestnut  culture  here. 

Sheridan,  Ind.  e.  j.  w. 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

These  two  cases  are  so  much  alike  that 
the  same  answer  will,  at  least  partially, 
do  for  both.  Each  has  hickory  trees, 
young  and  thrifty,  that  are  of  such  size 
that  they  may  be  made  productive  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  five  acres  of  land, 
in  the  one  case,  need  not  be  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  hickory  trees.  As  it  is 
fertile  soil,  it  might  be  seeded  to  clover 
and  grass,  and  used  as  a  pasture  or 
meadow.  The  trees  would  make  very 
comfortable  shade  for  stock,  and  the 
latter  would  not  injure  the  trees.  At 
gathering  time,  no  hogs  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  inclosure  to  eat  the  nuts.  I 
would  think  this  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
try  top-working  a  hickory  grove  to  the 
best  varieties  known,  and  without  wholly 
sacrificing  the  use  of  the  land  to  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

The  owner  does  not  say  as  to  what 
species  of  the  hickory  family  his  trees 
belong,  or  whether  there  is  more  than 
one  kind.  They  are,  probably,  of  the 
Little  Shellbark,  Ilieoria  ovata.  The 
single  tree  mentioned  by  the  other  cor¬ 
respondent  being  a  pig  nut,  or  Ilieoria 
glabra,  it  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
Little  Shellbark,  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  graft  it,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
congeniality  of  stock  and  scion. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  difficulty  of 
grafting  and  budding  nut  trees ;  and  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  budding 
the  chestnut  upon  both  chestnut  and  oak 
trees  by  E.  J.  W.  is  almost  a  sure  indi¬ 
cation  that  he  will  be  able  successfully 
to  graft  and  bud  his  hickory  trees.  Many 
years  ago  I  tried  to  graft  the  hickory 
and  pecan  together,  but  failed.  Since 
then  I  have  learned  much  about  success¬ 
fully  working  over  the  nut  trees  with 


better  varieties,  and  have  succeeded  in 
grafting  every  species  that  I  have  tried, 
but  have  not  had  occasion  to  try  the 
hickory  or  pecan.  However,  I  have 
directed  others  how  to  do  it,  and  they 
have  succeeded,  in  every  instance  where 
the  directions  were  followed. 

If  it  were  my  desire  to  top- work  such 
a  grove  as  E.  J.  W.  has,  I  would  attempt 
to  put  on  the  choice  varieties  of  the  Little 
Shellbark  hickory  rather  than  the  pecan. 
However,  the  pecan  is  only  a  species  of 
hickory,  and  may  be  expected  to  do  fairly 
well  either  budded  or  grafted  on  the 
common  hickory,  and  I  would  try,  at 
least  a  few  trees,  with  scions  of  the  early 
kinds,  but  not  the  very  largest  and  latest 
varieties  grown  in  the  South.  Biloxi, 
which  is  a  seedling  grown  by  W.  R. 
Stuart,  of  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  is  one  of 
the  very  earliest,  and  has  a  thin  shell. 

My  plan  would  be  to  procure  scions 
this  Fall  of  the  varieties  intended  to  be 
used  next  Spring,  wrap  them  in  a  damp 
cloth  or  other  like  material,  and  put 
them  in  a  refrigerator  or  other  cool  and 
damp  place  at  once.  In  the  sawdust  of 
an  ice  house  is  a  good  place.  Buried  in 
the  earth  on  the  north  side  of  a  build¬ 
ing  or  fence,  and  well  secured  from  be¬ 
ing  dug  up,  is  the  next  best  place.  They 
should  be  left  there  until  the  trees  have 
well  advanced  into  leaf,  and  the  bark 
will  peel  readily ;  then  do  the  grafting. 
Cut  the  highest  and  thriftiest  branches 
where  they  are  not  over  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Slit  the  bark  where  each 
graft  is  to  be  set,  but  do  not  split  the 
wood.  Trim  the  scion  with  a  long  slope 
on  one  side  only.  Push  this  under  the 
bark  at  the  slit,  and  tie  firmly  to  the 
stock  with  a  string.  Wax  every  part  of 
the  wound.  On  all  stubs  where  the 
grafts  fail  to  grow,  allow  some  of  the 
sprouts  to  remain,  but  carefully  rub  off 
all  others,  that  the  grafts  may  have  a 
good  chance.  Bud  these  seedling  sprouts 
when  the  proper  time  comes  in  the  late 
Summer.  This  is  best  done  by  the  ring 
method.  As  to  varieties,  I  would  use 
Kirtland,  which  is  a  very  choice  seed¬ 
ling  found  by  Mr.  II.  S.  Kirtland,  of 
Yalesville,  Conn.;  Rice,  which  is  another 
extra  large  and  every  way  superior  nut 
and  tree,  growing  on  the  farm  of  J.  F. 
Rice,  of  Berlin  Cross  Roads,  Ohio,  and 
the  Hales.  The  last  is,  also,  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  and  I  think  the  editor  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  who  lives  near  the  place 
of  its  origin  in  New  Jersey,  can  direct 
any  one  wanting  scions  of  it  where  to 
get  them. — [Kissena  Nursery,  Flushing, 
L.  I. — Eds.]. 

The  chestnut  will  grow  upon  the  oak 
temporarily,  but  the  union  is  not  good, 
and  after  a  time  the  grafts  or  buds  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  stock.  It  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  put  any  faith  in  the  top-working 
of  oak  trees  of  any  species  with  the 
chestnut.  The  best  way  to  proceed  to 
get  a  good  chestnut  grove  is  to  plant 
nuts  of  the  Paragon  or  some  other  sim¬ 
ilar  kind,  and  graft  the  young  seedlings 
at  the  crown  with  Paragon  scions  when 
about  two  years  old.  Then  transplant 
them  into  rows,  and  treat  like  any  other 
orchard  tree. 


Doctors  now  agree  that 
consumption  is  curable. 

Three  things,  if  taken  to¬ 
gether,  will  cure  nearly  every 
case  in  the  first  stages;  the 
majority  of  cases  more  ad¬ 
vanced;  and  a  few  of  those 
far  advanced. 

The  first  is,  fresh  air;  the  se¬ 
cond,  proper  food;  the  third, 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  with  hypophosphites. 

To  be  cured,  you  must  not 
lose  in  weight,  and,  if  thin, 
you  must  gain.  Nothing 
equals  Scott’s  Emulsion  to 
keep  you  in  good  flesh. 

50c.  and  $  1 .00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAtTMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


>  St.  Louis. 


ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
80UTHERN 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Pluliulelphiu. 

MORLEY  Cleveland. 

SALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY  Louisville. 


THERE  are  several  sorts  of  reputation 
— -goody  indifferent,  bad.  A  good 
reputation  is  the  sort  that  pays — 
the  only  sort  that  you,  as  a  dealer  or  painter, 
can  afford  to  have.  It  can  only  be  acquired 
by  selling  and  using  the  best  material.  In 
paint,  Pure  White  Lead  (see  list  of  genu¬ 
ine  brands)  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  the 
best. 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu¬ 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co .,  too  William  St.,  New  York. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND.  SftS'iS 

^AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  45  years  wo  have  been  making  these 
^L=sjan(l  Sewer  Pipe,  Hod  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  Ac.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 
Cement  Ac.  Write  for  prices.  John  H.  Jackson,  3rd  Av.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


Cover  Old  Shingles 
at  Small  Expense. 

Have 
A  roof 
Water 
and 
Wind 
Proof. 

Easily  Applied.  Lasts  years. 

The  roof  will  be  as  tight  as  a  drum. 

MEDAL  BRAND 
WIRE  EDGE  ROOFING. 

Put  over  your  old  shingles  will  save 
you  money  and  give  you  a  comfortable 
dry  house. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet, 


is  what  an  Indianapolis  editor  calls  barbed  wire 
fences.  They  are  not  cheap,  effective,  durable  nor 
humane.  Buy  the  epitome  of  these  virtues. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. .Adrian,  Milch. 
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FENCE  FOR  LAWNS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

1  Gates.  Posts  and  Rail.  Cabled  Field  nnd  Ilog 
ee  with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled 
Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


Steel 
Fence  w 


Mica  Roofing  Co.,  100  William  St.,  N.Y.City. 

WATER 

and  how  to  get  it  is  a 

PROBLEM  EASILY  SOLVED. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  a 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE. 

The  water  is  down  there  and 
the  only  way  to  get  a  supply 
JKM  absolutely  free  from  surface 
drainage  is  to  go  deep  with 
a  cased  well.  The  STAR  is 
the  fastest,  strongest  and  most  complete  machine  on  the 
market.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We  have  a  full  line  of 
supplies.  Get  our  illustrated  catalogue.  Sent  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co,  Akron,  0. 


iretunii 
The  barbed  wire 
holds  him  back. 


Pig-Tight 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Machine  you  can  make  100 
styles  of  fence  at  the  rate  of  60 
rods  a  day,  that  will  turnevery- 
thing  except  wind  and  water. 
Makes  a  good  hog  fence  at  12c, 
period.  Rabbit-proof  fence  for 
nurseries,  orchards,  etc.,  at  16c. 
per  rod.  A  splendid  farm  fence 
at  1 8c.  perrodand  poultry  fence 

Horse-High 

at  19c.  per  rod.  Kvery  foot  of 
it  will  possess  the  three  leading 
features  of  this  ad.  Plain, 
coiled  Spring  and  barbed  wire 
to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before 
buying.  Address, 

K1TSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  106,  Ridgeville,  Ind. 

Bull-Strong 


IS  THE  STANDARD} 

STfAM PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  //. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  EOR  CIRCULAR  EE 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA.  ILl  -  CHICAGO-  DAL  LA  S.TE)C 


yfri  I  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FRAZER  SSL 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
jutlastlng  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  ZW  GET  THE  GENUINE. 


Like 


Bull  Dog. 


That’s  the  way  this  lock  and 
stay  grips  the  wire  and 
hangs  on.  It’n  “a  fence  stay 
that  will  stay.”  No  twlKtlng, 
•.(ruining  or  breaking  of 
wires;  no  shaking  loose  or 
slipping.  Makes  the  moat 
rigid,  strongest,  moat  dur¬ 
able  fence  that  can  be  made 
out  of  wire.  Only  tool  required  is  a 
hammer.  It’s  just  as  easy  as  nailing 
pickets.  Cheapest  fence  on  earth. 

MIC  Ml  HUT  APCIITC  in  every  locality.  Exclu- 
"t  WfiH  I  AUCI1  I  O  give  territory  to  the  right 
men.  Seeding  is  done,  the  corn  will  soon  be  husked  and 
you  will  have  time  to  take  up  a  good  proposition. 
Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  sample— free. 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  II  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  North  Pole 


our  fence,  but  we 
would  prefer  to  see  it 
attached  to  end  posts 

ON  YOUR 
FARM 

where  both  of  us 
would  get  some  bene¬ 
fit.  Look  into  this. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mich. 


FOR  SALK  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


We  are  the  largest  Cd-pp  I 
manufacturers  of-  ^  LCCI 

ruck  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons  in  America 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  Medal  Wheal  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


Machine  $10 

TO  build  the  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

g  16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod. 

—  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
CJ  WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Price,  One  Dollar  A  Year. 
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The  managing  editor  wishes  to  thank  the  many 
western  friends  who  have  written  inviting  him  to 
visit  them.  He  hopes  to  accept  some  of  these  invita¬ 
tions  later  on.  The  first  trip  carried  him  through  a 
part  of  Ohio.  Then  he  came  home  to  try  to  digest 
some  of  the  wonderful  things  to  he  seen  in  that  great 
State.  It  doesn’t  do  to  try  to  see  too  much  of  the 
great  West  at  once.  He  expects  to  make  several  more 
western  trips — gradually  working  to  the  Par  West. 
Our  readers  will  hear  all  about  it  in  due  time. 

O 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  farmers’  institute  idea  has 
been  developed  during  the  past  10  years.  In  the  early 
days,  a  few  hopeful  and  energetic  men  organized  a 
few  meetings,  and  thus  started  a  movement  that  has 
acquired  a  vast  influence  in  shaping  agricultural 
education.  Farmers  now  expect  these  meetings,  and 
demand  them.  They  call  for  certain  speakers,  and 
are  ready  to  pay  part  of  the  expense  when  they  can 
have  what  they  call  for.  In  some  western  States,  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  very  interest  is  a  source  of 
danger.  Once  let  the  politicians  find  that  there  is  any 
game  for  them  in  these  institutes,  and  we  shall  have 
“  rings  ”  which  will  send  out  incompetent  and  useless 
speakers  or  lecturers,  simply  to  pay  them  for  some 
small  political  debt.  There  should  be  none  of  that. 
Give  the  farmers  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 

© 

While  the  suggestion  of  our  correspondent  regard¬ 
ing  aluminium  tags  for  milk  bottles  on  page  747  is  a 
good  one,  such  identification  becomes  unnecessary 
where  customers  feel  certain  that  the  bottles  are 
properly  steamed  and  cleansed.  If  every  bottle  is 
sterilized  before  filling,  one  feels  entire  confidence, 
whether  individual  bottles  are  retained  or  not.  The 
fact  that  milkmen  have  been  known  to  fill  unwashed 
bottles  while  on  their  route  argues  extreme  careless¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  consumers,  for  one  can  tell  at 
once  whether  the  bottle  is  thus  filled.  If  the  milk  is 
without  the  marked  upper  stratum  of  cream,  and  de¬ 
void  of  the  thorough  chill  always  present  when  it  has 
been  properly  cared  for,  the  customer  should  look  into 
the  matter  at  once.  A  good  many  dealers  still  use 
bottles  with  metal  tops,  often  rusted  in  spots,  and 
these  should  be  abandoned.  The  stopper  of  paste¬ 
board  or  paper  pulp,  destroyed  when  removed,  pos¬ 
sesses  advantages  over  any  permanent  cap. 

© 

A  western  young  man  is  reported  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  his  intended  bride  at  the  altar  before  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  completed,  because  he  detected  the  smell 
of  cigarettes  on  her  breath.  We  aren’t  told  whether 
the  young  man  himself  was  addicted  to  the  tobacco 
habit.  But  why  is  it  any  worse  for  a  woman  to  smoke 
than  for  a  man  ?  Why  shouldn’t  she  have  just  as 
much  right  to  fill  herself  with  beer  and  whisky,  and 
go  staggering  through  the  streets,  or  wallow  in  the 
gutter,  as  a  being  who  wears  trousers  ?  Why  should 
it  be  thought  worse  for  her  to  curse  and  swear  in  the 
streets  than  for  the  being  who  has  a  monopoly  of 
voting,  but  not  of  paying  taxes  ?  Not  long  since,  a 
“  man  ”  was  convicted  in  Philadelphia  of  being  a  com¬ 
mon  scold,  and  his  lawyer  tried  to  get  him  off  with 
the  plea  that  the  conviction  of  one  of  the  lords  of 
creation  for  such  an  offense  was  without  precedent. 
The  judge  decided  that  his  plea  was  of  no  avail  ;  that 
he  was  guilty  just  the  same  as  though  he  wore  petti¬ 
coats.  We  are  not  defending  any  of  these  practices, 
or  anybody  who  practices  them,  but  we  would  like  to 
know  whether  any  of  these  offenses  is  worse  when 
committed  by  a  woman,  and  if  so,  why. 


The  writer  saw  a  carriage  in  southern  Ohio  last 
week,  that  has  had  a  curious  history.  A  farmer 
bought  the  carriage  for  $125,  paid  $25  down,  and  gave 
notes  for  $100.  The  former  owner  received  informa¬ 
tion  which  led  him  to  think  the  buyer  was  not  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  that  the  notes  would  not  be  paid  when 
due,  so  he  went  one  day  and  took  the  carriage  from 
the  farmer’s  barn,  and  drove  home  with  it.  The 
farmer  had  him  arrested  for  stealing.  The  case  went 
to  the  courts,  and  the  farmer  was  found  to  have  such 
a  strong  case  that  the  other  man  finally  offered  him 
$10  and  the  notes  to  drop  his  suit.  This  was  accepted, 
and  the  carriage  was  returned.  It  cost  the  farmer  $15. 
The  moral  is  that  the  law  is  often  a  costly  thing 
to  take  into  your  own  hands  ! 

® 

Fruit  growers  have  long  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
banana.  Though  a  foreign  product,  it  comes  in  duty 
free.  Its  cheapness  and  alleged  healthfulness  lead  to 
a  large  consumption,  and  many  claim  that  it  greatly 
reduces  the  sale  of  domestic  fruits.  Now  it  is  reported 
that  banana  flour  is  coming  into  use,  and  that  it  will 
largely  supply  the  place  now  occupied  by  whole-wheat 
flour.  Manufacturers  who  have  been  experimenting, 
promise  a  meal  or  flour  that  will  keep  as  long  as  wheat 
flour,  and  make  a  much  more  nutritious  bread.  If  the 
new  product  fulfill  these  predictions,  it  will  become  a 
competitor  of  the  wheat  growers.  But,  perhaps, 
when  that  shortage  of  wheat,  predicted  by  Sir  William 
Crookes,  arrives,  we  can  fall  back  upon  the  banana, 
and  still  bid  defiance  to  famine. 

O 

A  new  method  of  thievery  has  just  come  to  light  in 
this  city,  by  which  a  number  of  houses  have  been 
robbed.  During  the  absence  of  the  man  at  business, 
and  of  the  mistress  on  a  shopping  tour,  a  truck  with 
two  men  drives  up  with  a  fine  large  couch  which  the 
driver  explains  they  are  to  leave  in  a  certain  upstairs 
room.  They  grumble  considerably  about  the  extra 
work,  but  after  leaving  it,  drive  away.  In  the  course 
of  half  an  hour,  they  return  with  many  apologies,  ex¬ 
plain  that  a  mistake  has  been  made,  and  that  the 
couch  was  intended  for  another  place.  Then  they  re¬ 
move  it  and  drive  away.  When  the  mistress  returns, 
she  discovers  that  the  house  has  been  robbed.  A  con¬ 
federate  of  the  two  men,  a  small  man,  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  couch,  and  during  the  interval  while  the 
couch  was  in  the  house,  he  had  taken  everything  of 
value  in  sight.  It  is  a  daring,  original  and  ingenious 
scheme,  and  the  operators  must  be  well  posted  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  movements  of  the  victims.  The 
plan  is  hardly  likely  to  be  extended  to  the  country 
districts. 

© 

That  reference  to  the  hog  as  a  grazing  animal,  in 
Hope  Farm  Notes,  brings  to  mind  scenes  noted  along 
the  River  Thames,  in  Canada,  where  droves  of  rotund 
black  pigs  were  seen  eating  in  the  succulent  pastures 
by  the  water,  or  wandering  down  to  wallow  in  the 
river,  scampering  off  with  a  conscience-stricken  ex¬ 
pression  when  the  steamboat  came  along.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  superior  quality  of  their  pork, 
over  that  of  the  sty-fed  animal.  Similarly,  the  hog 
pasture  on  an  Illinois  farm  is  quite  a  revelation  to  an 
eastern  visitor.  For  many  generations  Spanish  hams 
held  a  high  position  in  t.he  estimation  of  European 
epicures,  and  one  reason  given  for  their  superiority 
was  the  mode  of  feeding.  The  animals  were  allowed 
free  range,  and  fed  largely  upon  acorns  and  beech¬ 
nuts  in  the  forests.  A  similar  practice  used  to  prevail 
iu  the  pine  regions  of  the  New  Jersey  coast,  where 
both  cows  and  hogs  were  allowed  free  range,  a  custom 
not  without  its  inconveniences. 


A  New  York  burglar,  who  had  imprudently  entered 
a  florist’s  store,  was  recently  captured  while  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  repose  upon  a  bed  of  roses  in  the  ice-box.  It  is 
hardly  correct,  however,  to  say  that  he  was  captured, 
for  he  earnestly  besought  the  intruding  policeman  to 
take  him,  being  half  dead  with  cold,  and  full  of  aches 
and  pains  from  his  cramped  position.  The  policeman 
said  that  he  hated  to  disturb  the  man,  because  he 
looked  like  the  principal  figure  in  a  funeral,  lying 
there  half-covered  with  roses.  It  would  seem  as 
though  there  was  some  retributive  justice  in  this 
man’s  position.  Chicago  “  hold-up  ”  men,  since  their 
season  opened,  in  raiding  butcher  shops  or  saloons 
late  at  night,  have  developed  an  unpleasant  habit  of 
driving  the  proprietor  of  the  place  into  the  great  ice¬ 
box,  there  to  shiver  while  they  ransack  the  place  at 
leisure.  It  is  only  carrying  out  our  great  principles 
of  expansion  and  reciprocity  when  we  vary  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  putting  an  occasional  burglar  on  ice, 
while  the  refining  influences  of  the  roses  with  which 
the  New  York  burglar  enveloped  himself  should  aid 
the  policeman  in  effecting  a  moral  reformation. 


When  riding  through  a  farming  country  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  one  is  sure  to  notice  the  appearance  of  the  newly- 
seeded  wheat.  Some  fields  will  be  seen  rough  and 
cloddy.  There  will  be  many  vacant  spaces  in  the 
drills,  and  the  lumps  or  clods  have  rolled  back  so  as 
to  break  down  the  ridges  between  the  drill  marks. 
These  clods,  too,  have  absorbed  moisture,  and  in  many 
cases,  the  wheat  is  weak  and  spindling.  In  other 
fields,  the  surface  is  fine  and  well  pulverized.  The 
drill  marks  are  deep,  and  the  ridges  between  them  are 
high  and  firm.  On  such  fields,  of  course,  the  wheat 
looks  better.  It  has  had  a  better  chance  in  every 
way,  and  it  will  have  a  better  chance  all  through  the 
Winter,  for  the  ridges  will  hold  the  snow,  and  afford 
protection.  Many  of  these  cloddy  fields  could  have 
been  made  as  perfect  as  the  others  by  one  or  two 
workings  with  roller  and  harrow.  It  is  too  late  now, 
however,  unless  the  lacking  bushels  of  grain  at  har¬ 
vest  can  teach  the  farmer  that  the  baby  wheat  plant 
is  the  parent  of  the  full-grown  stalk. 

a 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  good-roads  question.  In 
many  places,  the  road  improvement  is  adding  rapidly 
to  the  local  debt,  and  posterity  will  be  called  upon 
to  foot  the  bills.  We  learn  of  places  in  New  England 
where  the  question  of  improved  roads  has  made  a 
new  political  issue.  Day  laborers,  very  small  tax¬ 
payers  and  riders  of  installment  bicycles  have  com¬ 
bined  and  voted  the  money  for  road  improvement. 
They  are  always  ready  to  support  the  local  candidates 
who  will  spend  most  of  the  public  funds  at  road 
building.  Property-owners  who  are  forced  to  pay  the 
taxes  are  often  at  the  mercy  of  such  voters.  One 
argument  often  used  is  that  improved  roads  attract 
residents,  raise  the  taxable  list,  and  so  reduce  taxes. 
Is  there  a  country  town  that  has  had  such  an  experi¬ 
ence?  We  would  like  to  hear  from  readers  about 
this.  There  is  no  use  disputing  the  value  of  a  good 
macadam  road,  but  it  is  possible  to  go  too  fast  with 
them,  and  create  a  debt  that  will  be  a  great  burden 
to  our  children. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

“HUSKING  TIME.” 

The  warm  October  suu  tempers  the  air, 

Left  chilly  by  the  frost  which,  overnight, 

Crept  down  the  valley,  and  obtained  its  share 
Of  plunder  where  the  leaves  are  flaming  bright. 

Through  the  bare  corn  fields,  stretching  row  on  row, 

Like  a  great  army,  guarding  patiently, 

Stand  the  great  shocks  of  corn ;  the  buskers  go, 

With  busy  hands  that  Labor  ceaselessly, 

Tearing  the  brown  husks  from  the  golden  ear. 

Right  gratefully  the  stalks  give  up  their  spoil, 

Across  the  field  the  yellow  heaps  appear, 

The  true  gold  standard  of  the  season’s  toil. 

And  the  young  farmer,  husking  in  the  field, 

His  life  ahead  of  him — with  watchful  eye 
He  measures  each  fat  shock,  and  marks  its  yield, 

And  figures  out  his  profits  hopefully. 

But  old  grandfather— bent  with  years  and  pain, 

Watches  the  scene  with  old  days  in  his  heart; 

The  closing  of  the  year  has  come  again, 

And  younger  men  must  carry  out  his  part. 

•  Get  the  stove  ready. 

Don’t  idolize  the  letter  I. 

July  weather  in  October. 

Desire  sires  the  thought  ! 

Mr.  Blizzard  is  a  blow  hard. 

The  silo  is  the  proper  corn  asylum. 

Look  out  for  the  war  veteran  fraud. 

Grows  thick  as  you  clip— the  clover. 

There  are  too  many  shelf-made  men. 

Reducing  the  big  head— pruning  the  top. 

Don’t  try  to  operate  your  home  without  a  “  co.” 

Fresh  paint  will  make  your  new  coat  look  stale. 

It’s  the  lazy  horse  that  tries  to  keep  out  of  a  draught. 

Why  are  the  steer  feeders  so  slow  to  put  up  ensilage  ? 

You  can’t  get  the  smallest  new  idea  into  a  “  big  head !” 

Mother  is  usually  the  piece  commissioner  in  our  family. 

You  subtract  your  wife’s  strength  by  adding  to  her  labor. 

Scratching  for  food — fowl  play.  It  makes  a  fair  egg  record. 

Men  who  are  set  in  their  ways  seldom  hatch  out  improvement. 

One  way  to  give  yourself  away  is  to  take  yourself  too  seriously. 

Lots  of  us  start  out  to  keep  a  resolution  and  end  by  giving  it 
away. 

A  No.  1  pills  grow  on  an  apple  tree.  They  make  indigestion 
saucey. 

No  man  multiplies  his  results  by  dividing  his  attention  to 
business. 

“  Life  is  a  search  for  power  ” !  What  sort  of  power  are  you 
searching  for  ? 

Ohio  dairymen  appear  to  be  giving  up  the  round  silo.  They  are 
afraid  it  will  “give”. 

A  correspondent  says  that  any  man  who  would  sell  a  200-egg- 
a-year  hen  for  less  than  $10  is  too  dull  ever  to  produce  such  a  hen! 

It  it  reported  that  peach  trees  are  being  planted  all  over  the 
South  by  the  million.  A  good  thing  overdone  will  undo  many  a 
hopeful  man. 

Even  a  rooster  permits  his  wife  to  cackle  when  she  lays  an  egg. 
Most  men  add  their  wife’s  results  to  their  own  score,  and  do  all 
the  family  crowing. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  8EE  AND  HEAR. 

Bogus  Commission  Merchants. — We  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  receive  the  usual  Fall  crop  of  inquiries  about 
commission  merchants,  about  many  of  whom  we  never 
heard  before,  and  many  of  whom  we  cannot  find.  They 
always  start  out  with  renewed  activity  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  usually  find  a  fresh  lot  of  victims 
every  time.  Again  we  would  caution  our  readers 
against  shipping  anything  to  any  of  these  firms  which 
make  such  extravagant  promises,  or  which  are  not 
well-known  to  people  here.  Bank  references  and  re¬ 
ferences  to  express  companies,  which  they  generally 
give  freely,  amount  to  very  little.  Don’t  trust  them  ! 

X  t  t 

Cheap  Grapes. — It  would  seem  as  though  almost 
any  one  could  afford  to  eat  grapes  this  year.  Beauti¬ 
fully  large,  ripe,  luscious  Concord  grapes  have  been 
selling  for  15  cents  per  nine-pound  basket,  and  some 
of  the  wagon-boys  have  sold  them  for  as  low  as  13 
cents  a  basket.  Immense  quantities  of  these  are  con¬ 
sumed,  the  fine  appearance  and  the  handy  packages 
helping  their  sale.  The  Concord  is  the  leading  variety 
sold  in  this  market  and,  probably,  more  of  them  are 
sold  here  than  of  all  other  varieties  combined.  Many 
new  varieties  have  come  into  notice  of  late  years, 
that  were  guaranteed  to  eclipse  everything  else,  still 
the  Concord  grape  to-day  is  the  popular  variety. 

t  t  X 

Tricky  Bgg  Shippers. — A  lot  of  eggs  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  market  the  other  day,  which  fell  short 
about  six  dozen  in  each  case.  The  deficiency  had  heen 
made  up  by  packing  the  bottom  of  the  case  full  of 
straw.  Of  course,  the  straw  was  put  in  to  form  a  soft 
bed  for  the  eggs,  to  prevent  their  breaking,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  transportation  companies  are  none 
too  careful  in  the  way  they  handle  egg  cases.  I  have 
been  told  by  egg  handlers  here  that  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  receive  eggs  in  the  patent  cases,  in  which 
perhaps  a  whole  layer  would  be  left  out  of  the  center 
of  the  case.  One  man  told  me  that  he  never  thought 
of  sending  cases  of  eggs  to  customers  without  repack¬ 
ing  them,  in  order  that  he  might  be  sure  that  they 
were  full.  Shippers  are  not  always  to  blame  for  this 
shortage,  because  instances  have  been  known  where 
the  cases  have  been  opened  by  some  one  in  transit  and 
a  number  of  eggs  removed.  But  why  a  shipper  should 
undertake  to  beat  the  receiver  in  that  way,  is  be¬ 
yond  comprehension,  for  such  tricks  are  certain  to  be 
found  out. 

t  X  X 

The  Latest  Beaches. — The  peach  season  in  the 
East  is  practically  over.  I  saw  in  one  commission 
house,  a  very  fine  lot  of  Sal  way  peaches  received  from 
the  Seneca  Bake  district.  They  were  in  round  baskets 
holding  about  a  peqk  each,  and  were  packed,  two 
baskets  together,  in  a  light,  slatted  crate.  The  tops 
of  the  baskets  were  covered  with  pink  mosquito  net¬ 
ting,  so  that  the  fruit  showed  off  beautifully.  The 
commission  merchant  was  holding  them  for  82  per 
crate,  which  would  make  about  84  per  bushel  for  the 
fruit.  This  is  a  much  higher  price  than  was  received 
for  the  same  variety  of  peaches  from  Georgia  several 
months  ago,  although  the  latter  were  considerably 
larger  and  more  highly  colored.  As  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  quality  of  the  peaches  from  the  two  localities,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  Those  from  New  York  State  are 
not  very  well  colored,  and  retailers  tell  me  that  they 
do  not  sell  very  well  on  that  account.  A  fine-looking 
fruit  sells  better,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  peaches  sell  so  well,  although  many  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  of  very  poor  quality. 

X  X  X 

Cheap  Grape  Marketing'. — A  grape  grower  liv¬ 
ing  up  the  Hudson  River  had  a  lot  of  grapes  gathered 
and  marketed  very  cheaply.  lie  had  a  large  vineyard 
which  produced  this  year  a  fine  lot  of  fruit  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  Some  one  has  been  systematically  rob¬ 
bing  his  vineyard  on  a  large  scale.  The  thieves,  evi¬ 
dently,  brought  a  lot  of  baskets  with  them,  which 
they  filled,  but  as  they  failed  to  bring  any  covers, 
they  added  insult  to  injury  by  stealing  the  covers 
which  the  farmer  had  provided  for  his  own  baskets. 
After  this  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  the  farmer 
was  very  much  surprised  to  receive  a  check  from  a 
New  York  commission  house,  for  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  He  had  shipped  no  grapes  there,  and  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  they  sent  him  the  check.  He  made 
inquiry,  and  was  told  that,  for  some  time,  they  had  been 
receiving  shipments  of  grapes,  covers  of  the  baskets 
bearing  his  name.  As  they  had  received  no  other  no¬ 
tice  about  the  grapes,  they  supposed  that  he  was  the 
consignor.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  thieves  who 
did  all  the  work  have  not  made  any  demands,  either 
for  the  check  or  for  pay  for  their  labor,  and  it  looks  as 
though  the  farmer  is  a  little  ahead  on  the  game.  F.  h.  v. 


A  YANKEE  IN  OHIO. 

HOW  THE  STATE  ROOKS  TO  EASTERN  EYES. 

Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

Part  II. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Consolidated  Schools. — I  came  to  Ohio  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  try  to  describe  any  particular  farmer  or 
farm,  but  to  record  the  things  that  seemed  odd  or 
strange  to  one  used  to  the  narrower  and  closer  farm¬ 
ing  of  the  East.  In  Aurora  township,  I  noticed  sev¬ 
eral  abandoned  schoolhouses.  Instead  of  keeping  up 
the  old  district  system,  the  town  has  thrown  all  but 
two  small  districts  together,  and  located  one  good 
building  at  the  center  of  the  town.  The  township  is 
divided  into  three  zones.  Within  a  radius  of  mile, 
parents  are  expected  to  send  their  children  free.  Out¬ 
side  of  that,  the  parents  are  paid  50  cents  per  month 
for  each  child  that  is  carried.  In  one  far-away  dis¬ 
trict,  the  payment  is  83  per  month  for  each  child  ! 
The  plan  is  said  to  work  well.  Three  good  teachers 
now  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  seven,  and  a  much 
more  thorough  course  is  given.  The  saving  to  the  town 
is  8700  per  year.  People  generally  spoke  well  of  the 
plan,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  hard  on  the  little 
children  in  Winter. 

Westernized  Yankees. — People  on  the  Western 
Reserve  are  very  proud  of  saying  that  their  ancestors 
mostly  came  from  New  England.  Geauga  County,  for 
example,  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  nest  of  Ohio  Yankees 
where  the  old  language,  habits  and  shrewdness  are 
even  more  perfect  than  in  New  England.  Geauga 
County  is  100  years  old,  and  there  isn’t  a  saloon  in  it. 
Nobody  knows  how  many  millions  dug  out  of  its  soil 
are  now  in  the  Cleveland  savings  banks — or  have  gone 
to  build  the  great  office  buildings  in  that  city.  That  is 
the  old  Yankee  trick  of  sending  money  away  from 
home  for  investment  !  These  westernized  Yankees 
dropped  their  diet  of  baked  beans  and  fishballs  some¬ 
where  in  the  past  50  years,  and  their  children  begin  to 
show  the  effects  of  a  fatter  and  richer  diet.  They  do 
not  feed  their  children  as  they  advise  others  to  feed 
their  Jersey  calves  !  The  men  who  settled  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  had  been  bred  and  dieted  into  lean,  hard 
meat,  and  they  could  not  take  on  fat.  It  was  a  good 
thing  they  couldn’t  or,  in  this  rich  and  fruitful  land, 
they  would  have  become  fat  and  lazier  than  the  In¬ 
dians.  I  have  been  curious  to  see  what  this  wonder- 
fully  rich  soil  has  taken  out  of  the  old  Yankee,  and 
what  has  been  put  in  its  place. 

Great  Natural  Atl vantages. — A  Jersey  farmer 
accustomed  to  the  heavy  use  of  fertilizer,  would  be 
astonished  at  the  way  these  Ohio  farmers  make  clover 
work  for  them.  I  will  confess  that  I  had  read  the 
clover  tales  of  T.  B.  Terry  and  others  without  losing 
my  belief  in  “  Chemicals  ” — the  cashier  of  our  eastern 
farming. 

“  Now  then,”  said  F.  A.  Derthick,  ex-State  Dairy 
Commissioner,  “  I  want  to  show  you  what  we  can  do 
out  here  with  clover.” 

So  he  shouldered  a  potato  hook,  and  led  the  way  to 
a  field  on  a  hillside  back  of  the  barn.  The  potatoes 
were  planted  in  hills,  and  had  been  kept  remarkably 
clean,  for  Mr.  Derthick  hates  a  weed  as  he  hates  oleo. 
They  were  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  and  there  is  no  use  denying 
the  fact  that  they  came  rolling  out  of  the  ground  just  as 
they  did  in  that  old  contest  plot  of  Mr.  Carman  years 
ago. 

“  Not  a  pinch  of  manure  or  fertilizer  on  them,”  said 
Mr.  Derthick  ;  “  nothing  but  clover  !  ” 

They  have  a  way  out  here  of  cutting  the  clover 
several  times  during  the  season,  and  letting  it  fall 
down  and  rot  on  the  ground.  Then  in  the  Spring, 
the  whole  thing — rotted  mulch  and  living  plant — is 
plowed  under  and  the  potatoes  pl&nted  right  down 
into  it.  There  is  no  question  about  it — they  get  more 
potatoes  than  we  often  do  with  half  a  ton  of  fertilizer. 
This  is  but  one  ilhistration  of  the  wonderful  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  best  of  this  western  soil  when  well  cared 
for.  Do  not  get  the  idea  that  any  soil  in  Ohio  will 
produce  such  clover  or  such  potatoes.  This  field  rep¬ 
resented  the  best  skill  and  care  of  a  thoughtful  and 
scientific  farmer.  It  just  shows,  however,  how  clover 
can  discharge  chemicals  when  things  really  come  its 
way.  Can  we  get  such  results  with  clover  alone  on 
our  New  Jersey  farms  ?  I  doubt  it.  Why  not  ?  I  am 
going  to  try  to  find  out.  There  is  a  shady  side  to  this 
potato  story,  however.  These  beautiful  No.  2  pota¬ 
toes  were  selling  at  25  and  30  cents  a  bushel  !  We  can 
afford  to  use  fertilizer  and  sell  at  the  prices  in  our 
eastern  markets  !  While  I  was  away  the  boys  sold 
second-size  potatoes  for  50  cents  a  bushel ! 

Not  Like  a  Yankee. — There  were  thousands  of 
acres  of  potatoes  in  upper  Portage  and  adjoining 
counties.  To  my  sur,  rise,  they  were  mostly  planted 
in  hills  and,  probably,  90  per  cent  were  planted  and 
dug  by  hand.  Your  old-time  Yankee  loved  a  machine, 
and  he  could  make  it  work.  You  wouldn’t  catch  a 
thoroughbred  New  Englander  handling  a  potato  hoe 


in  a  10-acre  field  with  November  close  at  hand  and 
frost  ready  to  freeze  the  ground  solid.  Such  a  man 
would  make  the  horses  dig  those  potatoes.  I  noticed, 
too,  that  corn  fields  had  generally  been  cut  by  hand, 
though  corn  harvesters  have  done  excellent  work  this 
season.  We  Jerseymen  think  we  would  jump  for 
those  machines  if  we  could  produce  corn  and  potatoes 
so  cheaply.  These  Ohio  Yankees  musn’t  let  prosperity 
make  them  so  easy-going  that  they  will  neglect  to 
use  machinery.  I  saw  lots  of  beef  cows  supposed  to 
be  making  milk  for  the  cheese  factories.  It  will  never 
do  to  send  these  men  who  have  begun  to  put  on  the 
fat  and  ease  of  prosperity,  to  develop  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  It  will  be  safer  to  send  to  New  England 
for  more  lean  and  hard  hustlers  who  could  not  grow 
fat  and  lazy,  even  in  the  natural  wealth  of  the  tropics. 
The  hills  of  New  England  may  have  been  created  to 
provide  just  such  men. 

Abandonment. — The  Ohio  Yankee  has  kept  his 
grandfather’s  old  trick  of  running  away  from  unprofit¬ 
able  things,  and  he  has  carried  it  so  far  that  he  has 
run  away  from  some  of  his  churches. 

“  There  is  where  the  gospel  is  dispensed  with  !  ”  said 
John  Gould,  as  we  passed  an  abandoned  church.  To 
me,  it  was  a  pathetic  sight.  The  very  steeple  leaned 
in  a  despairing  way.  Boards  were  nailed  over  some  of 
the  windows — the  door  was  broken  in  and  the  corn 
had  been  planted  up  to  the  very  threshold.  It  seemed 
unspeakably  sad  to  think  that  what  that  church  rep¬ 
resented  in  old  days  had  been  suffered  to  fall  and  give 
way.  I  hope  to  have  a  picture  of  that  battered  old 
church  soon,  so  that  it  may  be  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Perhaps  it  will  induce  other  communities  to  make  a 
braver  struggle  to  save  their  church.  A  few  miles 
away  on  the  same  road  was  another  abandoned  church, 
although  this  one  was  in  fair  repair  and  simply  closed. 
It  was  a  Methodist  church  at  that  !  Again  and  again 
we  passed  through  decaying  and  nearly  deserted  vil¬ 
lages.  They  were  the  old-time  town  centers,  and  in 
former  days,  supported  shops,  small  factories  and 
stores.  Now  they  are  dead.  Their  trade  or  part  of  it 
has  gone  to  the  railroad  towns.  Most  of  it  has  gone 
to  the  great  cities.  Farmers  now  buy  clothes,  gro¬ 
ceries,  and  no  one  knows  what  not,  of  the  great  city 
supply  houses.  As  John  Gould  said, 

“  If  they  could  send  a  horse  by  mail,  they  would 
send  him  to  Cl  ~  be  shod  !  ” 

Even  the  c  -oney-lender  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  with  him. 

Farmers  not* 
paid  for  miP 
have  half  a 

posit.  Much  of  the  v, _ 
banks  in  Cleveland  and  other  tov,^ 
a  class,  borrow  less  than  formerly.  The  utu. 
little  town  seems  not  to  have  been  much  of  an  injury 
to  the  average  farmer,  except  that  he  has  lost  the 
chance  to  barter  and  exchange  small  lots  of  produce 
for  necessary  small  articles.  The  loss  has  been  to  the 
old-time  shop-keeper,  small  artisan  or  dealer.  As  a 
class,  farmers  have  felt  the  change  less  seriously  than 
the  small  business  men.  In  fact  it  would  be  quite 
difficult  to  find  a  section  where  farmers  seem  more 
generally  prosperous.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an 
abandoned  farm  or  field.  Yet  farms  are  often  sold 
for  a  little  money — chiefly  where  old  men  are — whose 
children  have  died  or  moved  away. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  did  not  expect  to  see  these 
conditions  so  pronounced  in  Ohio.  We  expect  to  find 
them  in  New  England,  but  that  country  is  150  years 
older  than  this  western  child  of  hers.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land,  too,  the  old  towns  were  often  located  at  good 
water  powers,  and  now  a  period  of  resurrection  has 
come,  and  new  business  is  going  back  to  the  old  places 
to  utilize  the  power  for  electricity.  In  Ohio,  the 
change  seems  to  be  for  good,  for  the  country  has,  ap¬ 
parently,  acquired  the  habit  of  pouring  its  wealth 
into  Cleveland  and  other  cities  for  investment.  It  will 
be  unfortunate  if  the  best  of  the  farm  boys  follow  the 
money  to  the  city.  Ohio  may  make  statesmen  in  that 
way,  but  happy  country  homes  arc  better  than  states¬ 
men.  h.  w.  c. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  incubator  season  will  soon  be  here.  The  Des  Moines  In¬ 
cubator  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  claim  that  more  than  1,000,000  chicks 
were  hatched  in  their  incubators  last  season.  They  will  mail  a 
large  descriptive  catalogue  for  six  cents. 

For  poultrymen  so  situated  that  they  can  procure  green  bones 
cheaply,  a  green-bone  mill  is  a  valuable  implement.  The  F.  W. 
Mann  Co.,  Milford,  Mass.,  will  send  you  illustrated  catalogue 
telling  all  about  one  of  the  best  mills  made. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Goodhue  windmill  claim  that  it  is  the 
most  powerful  and  durable  made— self-oiling,  best  governed. 
They  have,  also,  a  full  line  of  pumps,  cutters,  grinders,  shellers, 
etc.  Catalogue  containing  valuable  information  will  be  sent  free. 

For  household  conveniences,  The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pa., 
Philadelphia,  are  emphatically  headquarters.  They  are  now 
offering  meat  and  food  choppers  in  28  sizes  and  styles,  and  at 
prices  from  $1.50  up  to  $275.  A  machine  of  this  kind  is  almost  in¬ 
dispensable  in  a  family,  for  cutting  sausage  meat,  steak,  mince 
meat,  etc.  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  free,  or  the  Enterprising 
Housekeeper — 200  recipes—  for  four  cents  in  stamps. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

At  the  recent  Triennial  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  clandestine  marriages  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  clergy  were  not  only 
warned  against  performing  such  mar¬ 
riages,  but  were  advised  by  the  bishops 
to  deliver  exhortations  against  them, 
from  time  to  time.  That  there  is  reason 
for  such  exhortation,  a  glance  at  almost 
any  daily  paper  will  show.  Foolish 
young  people  often  declare  that  marriage 
is  a  purely  personal  matter,  which  con¬ 
cerns  no  one  but  themselves,  urging  this 
view  as  an  excuse  for  a  hasty  union 
entered  upon  without  the  consent  of  their 
elders.  The  older  and  wiser  know  that 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  is  built  upon 
the  sanctity  and  permanence  of  family 
life.  The  Anglican  prayer-book  ad¬ 
monishes  all  persons  to  enter  upon  mar¬ 
riage  “soberly,  advisedly,  reverently 
and  discreetly.”  Surely  this,  the  most 
important  turning-point  in  most  lives,  is 
no  matter  to  be  undertaken  in  secrecy, 
or  without  full  consideration.  Its  con¬ 
sequences  are  not  confined  to  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  but  are,  in  a  measure,  shared  by 
the  entire  community. 

* 

A  case  recently  decided  in  a  New  York 
court  shows  something  of  the  misery 
which  may  arise  through  an  irregular 
marriage.  A  respectable  young  woman, 
a  teacher,  contracted  a  secret  marriage 
with  a  foreigner ;  owing  to  differences 
of  religious  faith,  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  dispensed  with,  the  man  merely  giv¬ 
ing  a  written  affirmation  or  contract  de¬ 
claring  the  woman  his  wife.  But  a  few 
months  later  the  man  made  a  similar 
secret  marriage  with  a  second  woman, 
but  she  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
marriage  contract,  and  insisted  that 
they  be  married  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  which  was 
done.  The  result  of  this  was  a  suit 
for  bigamy,  and  the  law  decides  that 
the  first  woman  is  the  only  legal  wife. 
New  York  State  recognizes  common- 
law  marriages,  in  which  no  ceremony, 
either  civil  or  religious,  has  been  used, 
a  declaration  by  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties,  that  they  are  man  and  wife, 
being  sufficient.  The  laxness  and  incon¬ 
sistency  of  the  laws  governing  marriage 
and  divorce  in  this  country  lead  one  to 
think  that  the  only  difference  between 
Utah  and  the  other  States  is  that,  in  the 
former  polygamy  is  simultaneous,  while 
in  the  others  it  is  consecutive. 

* 

A  READER  wishes  to  know  how  she 
may  make  up  several  partly  worn  gowns 
of  dark  material  into  Winter  frocks  for 
her  little  girl.  The  best  material  among 
them  is  black,  and  is,  she  fears,  too  old* 
looking  for  a  child  of  10.  As  the  black 
is  handsome  and  in  good  condition,  it 
may  be  made  into  a  best  frock.  Make  a 
gored  skirt  and  a  yoke  waist  slightly 
bloused  in  front.  The  waist  should  be 
made  over  a  fitted  lining,  the  back  hav¬ 
ing  fullness  enough  to  make  a  few  pleats 
at  the  waist  line,  but  not  bloused.  The 
yoke,  which  may  be  round,  square  or 
pointed,  according  to  taste,  may  be  made 
of  cream  white  silk  (lined  with  canvas) 
overlaid  with  a  diamond  lattice  of  nar¬ 
row  gilt  braid.  Edge  the  yoke  with  a 
narrow  ruffle  of  bright  poppy  red  silk, 
and  put  at  the  top  of  the  tight  sleeves 
small  epaulettes  of  the  white  silk,  bor¬ 
dered  with  narrow  frills  of  the  red.  A 
crush  belt  of  the  red  silk  finishes  the 
waist,  two  full  rosettes  being  placed 
close  together  at  the  back.  Bright  bro¬ 
caded  silk  or  plaid  velvet  might  be  used 
for  the  yoke  if  desired,  but  the  white 
with  gilt  braid  is  very  pretty  and  novel. 
Little  frills  made  of  No.  2  or  No.  3  rib¬ 
bon  are  very  much  used  for  trimming. 
The  other  frocks  for  school  may  be  made 


in  substantially  the  same  style,  having 
gored  skirts  and  bloused  waists  with 
tight  sleeves,  ornamented  only  by  a 
small  puff  or  epaulettes  on  the  top.  If 
braid  is  used  in  trimming,  military 
stripes  will  be  pretty  on  the  sleeves.  If 
a  contrasting  yoke  is  required,  a  bril¬ 
liant  woolen  plaid  is  desirable.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  remodel  children’s  frocks, 
if  taste  and  judgment  are  used. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  TEETH. 

Not  a  few  mothers  who  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  a  set  of  false  teeth 
long  before  they  wished  to,  have  earn¬ 
estly  desired  to  save  their  children  from 
a  similar  experience,  says  Marion  B. 
Knight,  in  the  American  Kitchen  Maga¬ 
zine. 

How  to  make  as  well  as  preserve  good 
teeth  is  their  problem. 

“  The  problem  is  simple  enough,”  says 
the  devout  and  inexperienced  worship¬ 
per  of  theories. 

“  Here  are  Professor  Atwater's  tables. 
Here  are  chemical  analyses  of  all  food 
materials  in  use,  and  here  are  learned 
and  encouraging  articles  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  devoted  to  the  home. 

“  Just  find  out  what  foods  contain  the 
lime,  soda  and  potash  needed  in  those 


coming  teeth,  and  furnish  that  food. 
The  blood  will  absorb  the  materials 
needed  and  attend  to  the  rest.  Your 
problem  is  solved.” 

Thus  spake  the  young  woman,  and  she 
acted  accordingly. 

From  prenatal  days,  Baby  Harold  was 
the  subject  of  intelligent  scientific  care. 
Later,  his  plain,  substantial  food  con¬ 
taining  the  “elements”  was  so  carefully 
cooked  and  served  that  he  would  scorn¬ 
fully  refuse  mince  pie  for  his  beloved 
mush  and  milk,  and  was  actually  known 
at  the  age  of  five  politely  to  decline  a 
currant-jelly  tart  at  a  friend’s  house  on 
the  ground  that  he  liked  Graham  crack¬ 
ers  better. 

The  dentist  pronounced  his  baby  teeth 
excellent,  and  the  scientific  mother  felt 
that  the  key  to  perfect  development,  in 
other  words,  good  grinders,  was  secure 
in  her  hand. 

Four  years  of  “  eternal  vigilance  ” 
(and  careful  brushing)  passed  by.  The 
first  toothache  appeared.  The  dentist 
was  visited. 

Alas !  decay,  unnatural  and  danger¬ 
ous,  decay  which  according  to  all  known 
laws  was  impossible,  had  begun.  His 
first  permanent  molars  must  be  filled. 

The  mother  sought  a  reason  from  the 


dentist.  Here  was  her  child,  who  had 
been  properly  fed,  whose  exercise  in 
open  air,  and  sleep  had  been  conscien¬ 
tiously  cared  for,  who  in  all  respects 
had  received  more  intelligent  care  than 
she  herself  had  iD  her  childhood,  yet  his 
teeth,  his  permanent  teeth,  must  be  filled 
at  the  age  of  eight,  while  she  had  been 
exempt  till  18. 

Imagine  her  consternation  !  What  had 
become  of  all  those  “  elements  ”  she  had 
given  him  in  his  food  ?  Of  what  avail 
all  her  unremitting  care  and  those  num¬ 
berless  tooth  brushes  ?  “If  proper  hy¬ 
gienic  conditions  and  cleanliness  in  the 
mouth  would  not  produce  good  teeth, 
what  would?”  she  tragically  asked  the 
dentist. 

That  wise  man  gave  her  little  satisfac¬ 
tion.  He  acknowledged  that  she  had  done 
her  part  faithfully.  The  teeth  had  not 
lacked  for  care.  “  But  civilization  is 
hard  on  teeth”,  was  at  first  his  only 
response.  Then  he  added  :  “  I  sometimes 
think  our  teeth  do  not  have  exercise 
enough.  You  know  how  the  blacksmith’s 
arm  grows  large  and  strong.  Our  food 
is  softer  than  our  ancestors'  was  and  re¬ 
quires  less  chewing.  The  mushes  and 
purges,  soups  and  puddings,  while  con¬ 
taining  the  elements  necessary  to  build 
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^  portrait,  and  the  story 

i ng U a n d  o'f' t h e' ' p erf ect  POPULAR  The  Post  will  give,  in  the  of  how  each  poem  came 

system  by  which  our  BIOGRAPHIES  c?urse  of  the  year  thousands  to  be  written.  The 

Government  takes  ,  .  ,  .  .  ljnc^  biographies,  and  poems  will  be  selected, 

charge  of  the  thousand  ,*etches  of  ‘t*  "me.™  anJ  fautho«;  ^ustrated  not  from  the  standpoint 

and  more  lighthouses  wherever  possible  with  photographic  portraits.  Qf  the  ultra.liteLry 

of  the  nation.  •.  *.  •.  nlan  or  WOman,  but  for 

H — When  the  Fisher  Fleet  Goes  Out  to  Sea.  The  thrilling  dangers  their  appeal  to  lovers  of 

of  a  class  seldom  heard  of — the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  in  their  daily  lives,  sentiment.  They  will 

their  hardships  and  sufferings.  \  \  \  \  \  ♦.  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  be  poems  of  the  emo- 

III —  With  the  Life-Savers  Along  the  Coast  will  tell  of  the  every-  tions  those  that  ap- 

dav  lives  of  those  brave  men  who  dare  death  and  darkness  in  their  angriest  peal  to  the  heart;  poems 

forms — showing  the  workings  of  a  system  that  saves  thousands  of  llve9  yearly.  that  tell  a  story — those 

.  that  are  filled  with  hu- 

man  interest.  They  be- 

IV —  The  Men  TlOio  Wreck  Ships.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  wreck-  long  to  what  may  be 

ers  no  longer  exist;  this  article  will  tell  of  well-organized  bands  of  wreckers  called  the  “  pocketbook 

who  lure  on  to  rocks,  by  means  of  false  signals,  rich  vessels  for  the  sake  of  school  of  poetry” _ 

their  treasures.  \  \  *.  \  \  \  \  \  \  *.  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  _ _  ..  .  „„„ 

those  poems  that  one 

V —  Perils  of  the  Smuggler’s  Life.  The  risks  that  are  taken  nightly  cuts  from  a  newspaper 

to  circumvent  the  Customs  officials — a  business  that  is  much  larger  to-day  and  carries  in  the 

than  it  is  supposed  to  be.  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  pocketbook  till  they 

The  Illustrations  In  this  series  will  be  the  most  striking  that  have  ever  are  worn  through  at 

appeared  In  the  Post .  \  \  *.  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  the  creases.  *.  *.  *. 
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teeth  require  no  work  in  mastication. 
Hence  the  blood  is  not  drawn  in  large 
quantities  to  the  teeth  so  that  it  can 
give  up  its  building  materials  to  them. 
Try  giving  him  something  that  is  hard 
to  chew.*’  With  this  advice  the  disap¬ 
pointed  mother  went  home  to  meditate 
and  experiment.  The  result  was  a  mod¬ 
ification  in  the  home  diet.  The  morning 
mush  was  largely,  not  wholly,  replaced 
by  a  hard  bread  which  could  not  be  swal¬ 
lowed  till  the  teeth  had  had  their  full 
share  of  exercise.  Graham  crackers 
were  no  longer  purchased,  but  made  at 
home  after  a  recipe  which  insured  equal 
fun  for  the  teeth,  and  these  were  often 
used  with  sauce  or  fruit  for  dessert  and 
always  for  lunches.  The  flour  should 
first  be  sifted,  then  the  bran,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  carefully  picked  over  to  remove 
anything  unfit  for  use,  should  be  added 
to  the  sifted  flour.  The  whole-wheat 
loaf  bread  which  had  always  had  a  place 
on  the  table  came  more  frequently  and 
often  unaccompanied  by  white  bread. 

We  would  have  to  wait  several  years 
to  know  whether  this  change  in  diet 
will  help  make  those  precious  teeth. 
Hut  believing  the  dentist  touched  on  a 
phase  of  the  problem  too  often  over¬ 
looked,  we  append  the  recipes  which 
produced  food  so  eagerly  eaten  by  this 
child  that  the  mother  recognized  he  had 
needed  it. 

Hard  Tack. — 2>g  cupfuls  whole  wheat 
flour,  one-half  cupful  white  flour,  one 
tablespoonful  butter  well  rubbed  into 
flour,  one  tablespoonful  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  salt,  one  scant 
teaspoonful  saleratus,  two  scant  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  cream  tartar,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  milk,  one-half  cupful  water,  white  of 
one  egg,  beaten  stiff.  Mix  as  for  biscuit, 
roll  thin,  cut  into  large  squares  and 
bake  in  a  medium  hot  oven.  To  be  eaten 
hot  or  cold,  with  or  without  butter, 
honey  or  jam. 

Graham  Crackers. — One  cupful  sugar, 
one-half  cupful  butter,  white  of  one  egg, 
one-half  cupful  warm  water,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  cream  of 
tartar,  one  -  quarter  teaspoonful  salt, 
whole  wheat  flour  or  meal  to  mix  very 
stiff.  Cream  sugar  and  butter  together 
first.  Beef  drippings  may  be  used  in 
place  of  butter.  The  white  of  the  egg 
is  to  be  beaten  stiff  and  added  last.  Use 
white  flour  to  handle  with  on  the  board. 
Roll  thin  and  cut  with  a  cake  cutter  and 
bake  in  hot  oven. 


On  the  Wing. 


THE  WORLD  IN  WAX. 

PEOPLE  AND  PATRIOTS  AT  THE  EDEN  MU8EE. 
r EDITORIAL  CORKE9PONDENCE.] 

Mrs.  Jarley  Up  to  Date. — Ever  since 
Dickens  described  the  immortal  Mrs. 
Jarley,  with  her  collection  of  waxworks, 
including  figures  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
the  man  who  murdered  five  wives  suc¬ 
cessively  by  tickling  the  soles  of  their 
feet,  people  smile  at  this  class  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  yet  it  is  not  without  interest 
to  adults,  as  well  as  to  children.  Perhaps 
the  most  famous  exhibition  of  this  sort 
in  the  world  is  Madame  Tussaud’s,  in 
London.  It  is  the  joy  of  British  juve¬ 
niles,  and  I  think  their  first  impressions 
are  quite  accurately  described  by  the 
little  girl  pictured  in  Punch,  who  says 
earnestly,  as  she  gazes  at  the  figures  of 
the  celebrities,  “  Grandpa,  do  they  kill 
them  before  they  stuff  them  ?  ” 

The  Eden  Mus6e  is  New  York’s  proto¬ 
type  of  Mme.  Tussaud’s.  New-Yorkers 
sometimes  assert  that  they  go  there  only 
when  they  have  out-of-town  visitors ; 
but  honestly,  I  think  that  they  are  rather 
glad  of  this  excuse.  They  look  at  what 
the  late  Artemus  Ward  described  as 
“moral  wax  statoots,”  listen  to  the 
music  of  a  Hungarian  Gypsy  band,  and 
view  the  cinematograph,  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  modern  science. 

Our  Hero  Crop. — It  is  asserted  that 
the  fact  of  a  man’s  celebrity  may  be  set¬ 
tled  by  a  visit  to  the  Eden  Mus6e.  If  he 
is  really  a  personage  in  the  public  eye, 


his  wax  counterfeit  may  be  found  there. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  so  many 
real  live  heroes  walking  the  streets  of 
New  York  that  one  can't  throw  a  stone 
anywhere  without  hitting  one.  The 
Mus6e  realizes  the  public  taste,  so  many 
of  the  familiar  figures  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  to  make  room  for  military  and 
naval  subjects.  Gen.  Miles  is  seen  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  Gen.  Shatter.  Col.  Roose¬ 
velt  is  displayed,  wearing  the  brown 
kharkee  uniform  with  yellow  facings 
which  has  been  familiarized  by  the 
Rough  Riders.  Lieut.  Hobson  is  dis¬ 
played  as  a  very  good-looking  young 
man  wearing  exceedingly  tight  shoes, 
and  while  willing  to  admit  the  first  part 
of  the  description,  I  cannot  imagine  that 
the  hero  of  the  Merrimac  would  be  guilty 
of  those  aggressive  patent  leathers.  Hob¬ 
son  is  shaking  hands  with  a  waxen  Cer- 
vera,  resplendent  in  the  gold  lace  of  a 
Spanish  admiral.  A  great  group,  ar¬ 
ranged  after  a  famous  painting,  depicts 
the  return  of  Columbus  to  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  discoverer 
does  not  seem  to  be  getting  a  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  reception  ;  perhaps  some  of 
the  courtiers  had  a  presentiment  that  his 
discovery  of  America  was  rather  a  mis¬ 
take. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors.  —  The  Eden 
Mus6e  has  a  great  attraction  for  the  army 
and  navy,  and  one  always  sees  some  of 
their  representatives  wandering  among 
the  waxworks,  or  listening  to  the  Gypsy 
fiddlers.  The  regulars  are  usually  thin, 
brown,  sinewy  and  silent ;  soldiering  is 
their  trade,  and  they  do  not  display  the 
youthful  swagger  often  seen  in  the  vol¬ 
unteers.  Not  that  we  object  to  the  vol¬ 
unteers’  exuberance,  for  many  of  those 
brown-skinned  boys  whom  we  see  play¬ 
ing  schoolboy  tricks  upon  one  another 
on  the  ferryboats,  or  wandering  among 
the  sights  of  New  York,  have  an  over¬ 
seas  record  of  which  we  may  be  proud. 
It  is  very  amusing  to  hear  their  com¬ 
ments  at  the  MusGe  ;  they  fight  their  bat¬ 
tles  over  again,  and  point  out  the  accu¬ 
racy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  waxen  copies 
of  their  leaders,  with  much  spirit  and 
fluency. 

The  Cinematograph. — A  majority  of 
the  visitors,  however,  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  waxworks;  they  come  in  to 
see  the  cinematograph.  We  are  used  to 
such  exhibits  now;  the  vitascope,  kineto- 
scope,  biograph  and  cinematograph  are 
all  variations  of  the  one  principle.  It  is 
a  marvel,  even  to  those  who  know  the 
manner  in  which  these  moving  pictures 
are  produced.  No  matter  how  familiar 
one  may  be  with  these  pictures,  in  which 
men  march,  and  shoot,  and  fight,  before 
one’s  eyes,  they  still  remain  wonderful, 
and  the  war  pictures  are  often  terrible  in 
their  impressiveness.  The  people  ap¬ 
plaud  tumultuously  when  New  York's 
favorite  regiment  marches  off  the  cars 
at  Tampa,  to  the  tune  of  “The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me”;  every  movement  is 
reproduced,  the  dust  rising  in  slow  clouds 
as  they  plod  through  it,  while  small  col¬ 
ored  boys  rush  around  the  outskirts  with 
an  energy  which  makes  one  wonder 
whether  they  will  fall  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  mule  train  is  another  real¬ 
istic  scene ;  pack-mules  plod  wearily 
along  through  the  dust,  and  heavy  army 
wagons,  drawn  by  six  mules,  shake  and 
jolt  over  the  rough  roads  until  one  won¬ 
ders  that  it  is  impossible  to  hear  the 
creak  and  rattle,  and  the  remarks  of  the 
drivers,  which  are,  judging  from  their 
expression,  chiefly  of  an  objurgatory 
nature.  The  landing  of  ah  attacking 
party  is  another  picture  which  always 
evokes  tumultuous  applause.  As  the 
boat  reaches  shallow  water,  blue-clad 
Jackies  jump  out  with  a  series  of  great 
splashes,  shooting  at  the  invisible  foe, 
who  respond  by  a  shower  of  bullets, 
each  showing  in  a  sudden  little  spurt  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Some  of  our 
men  fall,  making  a  salty  fountain  of 
splashes  as  they  go  backward  among 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


their  fellows  ;  they  are  lifted  into  the 
boat,  and  the  men  charge  up  the  hill  out 
of  sight,  while  the  audience  redoubles 
its  enthusiasm. 

How  Ark  the  Pictures  Produced? — 
These  pictures  are  from  a  series  of  pho¬ 
tographs,  projected  upon  a  screen  as  in 
the  case  of  a  stereopticon.  The  work¬ 
ing  principle  of  the  apparatus  is  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  luminous  impressions  upon 
the  retina  of  the  eye.  When  we  observe 
an  object,  the  image  in  the  eye  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  nervous  membrane  called 
the  retina.  If  the  light  is  suddenly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  object,  the  image  in  the 
retina  is  progressively  removed  ;  so  long 
as  it  is  not  entirely  gone,  the  optic  nerve 
continues  to  be  impressed,  and  the  eye 
continues  to  see  the  object.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  look  steadily  at  some  object,  close 
the  eyes  suddenly,  and  for  an  infinitesi¬ 
mal  period,  the  object  is  still  before  the 
closed  eyes.  The  duration  of  the  lumin¬ 
ous  impression  varies  with  the  amount 
of  light  on  the  object.  For  a  normal 
illumination,  the  duration  is  about  2-45 
of  a  second,  and  it  is  prolonged  further 
for  2-45  of  a  second  if  the  light  is  sud¬ 
denly  withdrawn.  Consequently,  if  an 
illuminated  object  is  presented  to  the 
eye  during  1-45  of  a  second,  and  masked 
by  an  opaque  screen  during  1-45  second, 
we  do  not  notice  its  eclipse. 

Nine  Hundred  a  Minute — A  number 
of  photographs  on  a  film,  showing  the 
successive  movements  of  an  object,  are 
each  like  the  other  so  far  as  fixed  objects 
are  concerned,  but  the  objects  in  motion 
represent  successive  attitudes.  These 
pictures,  to  the  number  of  900  a  minute, 
are  projected  upon  a  screen.  Each  suc¬ 
cessive  image  is  eclipsed  during  1-45  of  a 
second,  but  as  the  eye  continues  to  see 
the  same  image  changing  from  one  at¬ 
titude  to  another,  it  appears  to  be 
actually  in  motion.  An  electric  lantern 
is  used  to  project  the  image  upon  the 
screen  and,  in  Lumiere’s  apparatus,  a 
glass  globe  filled  with  distilled  water  is 
used  as  a  condensing  lens,  which,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  other  advantages,  has  that  of 
absorbing  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric 
light.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
disastrous  fire  in  the  Paris  charity  bazar 
last  year  was  started  through  some  care¬ 
lessness  in  using  the  cinematograph.  It 
is  not  strange  that  these  wonderful 
pictures  attract  more  attention  than  in¬ 
animate  waxworks.  Every  one  has  a 
chance  to  see  the  heroes  of  the  war  and 
the  men  who  fill  the  public  eye  walking, 
riding  and  fighting  ;  they  do  everything 
but  speak,  and  even  their  voices  are  pre¬ 
served  by  the  graphophone  !  Perhaps, 
in  another  generation,  these  appliances 
will  be  so  cheap  that  no  well-regulated 
home  will  be  without  them,  and  instead 
of  sending  Johnny  off  to  a  corner  to 
study  his  history  lesson,  we  will  project 
Manila  Bay  on  the  screen,  put  an  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey  cylinder  on  the  grapho¬ 
phone,  and  permit  History  to  repeat  it¬ 
self.  e.  T.  R. 
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PASTE,  CAKE 
OR  LIQUID. 

*\\\e  yp  Stovp 

p oY\sh  in  Idg  mdrkgj-' 
J.L.Prescott&G?  New  York 


SAVE ‘.YOUR  FUELim 

By  using  our  (stovoplpe)  RADIATOR 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes,  [teg? 

3NE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from  || 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
where  we  have  no  active  agent  we 
will  sell  at  wholesale  price.  Wrlteat 
once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  COMPANY, 


■'.I'V'vITTT/TT^- 


DERRICK  OIL  CO., 

TITDSVII.LE,  PA. 

ELITE  OIL. 

A  perfect  burning 
oil.  Shipped  on  trial, 
to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  GO  gallon 
galvanized  iron  stor¬ 
age  tank  with  pump, 
cover  and  hasp  for 
lock.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  prices. 


SOLD!  ^ 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


,000  In  use. 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerrlfT.  Perfect 
W ashing  ilaehlne  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price:  If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Agent* 
Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory  .terms  and  prices  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO,  Uox  14  Portland,  Mich. 


High 

Arm 


l$i0ioS25  SAVES 

In  buying  direct  from  lactory.  80 
il  ny  «  free  trial.  No  agents  largo 
profits  to  pay.No  money  in  advance 

*415  Kenwood  Machine  fur . $22.50 

No  better  Machine  at  any  price. 

$50  Arlington  Machine  for . $19.60 

Other  Machines  $8.00,  $11.60  and  $16.00 
all  attachments  free,  over  100.006  in 
use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  free 
Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
„  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 

64  West  VanBuren  St.,  B-343  Chicago,  Ilia. 


new  catalogue  ready 

— 250  pages — fine  engravings  of  ladies’ 
new  suits,  capes,  jackets,  furs,  girls’ 
cloaks  —  illustrations  and  prices  that 
show  what  large  assortments  in  04  differ¬ 
ent  departments — shows  how  you  can 
buy  your  Dry  Goods  here  by  mail  and 
save  money.  We’ll  send  you  a  copy, 
free,  postpaid,  soon  as  you  send  your 
name  and  address  for  it. 

Ladies’  Cloth,  or  Cloth  Suitings — all 
wool — plains  and  mixtures — variety  of 
colors — a  line  of  merit : 

32-inch,  20c.  yard  50-inch,  35c.  yard 

36-inch,  25c.,  30c.  52-inch,  40c.,  50c. 

56-inch,  mixtures  only,  50c.  yard. 

Fine  Dress  Goods — plain  colors,  novel¬ 
ties  and  black — 50c.,  65c.,  75c.,  85c.,  $1 
yard. 

Plain  and  Fancy  Silks  50c.  yard. 

Handsome  Broche  Silks  65c.  yard. 

Superb  stripe,  plaid  and  plain  Taffetas, 
and  beautiful  evening  Silks,  75c.  SI  yard. 

Largest  assortments  of  choice  new 
goods  we’ve  yet  shown —  such  as  sur¬ 
passed  by  few  places,  if  any,  in  America. 

Samples  cost  you  nothing. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  Gf 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


DON  I  TDY  CADU  for  Sale  or  Rent.  20  acres. 
rUULInl  iHnm  182  f  e  o  t  s  c  r  a  t  c  li  i  u  g  shed 
house;  modern  dwelling  and  outbuildings.  Desirable 
location  and  good  markets. 

C.  W.  BECK,  Portland,  Conn 


QEMMm  IMPROVED  KNITTER 


WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything  required 
In  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory  yarns. 
Knits  seamless  hosiery  equal 
hand  knitting.  CHEAP, 
PRACTICAL,  SIMPLE.  A 
child  can  operate  It.  Excels 
all  competitors  and  imitators. 

Only  machine  made  with 
RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Par¬ 
ticulars  and  sample  work 
(plain  and  ribbed)  free.  A 
machine  FREE  to  working  agents.  Address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Box  A*7,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


MACKINTOSHES. 

Men’s  all  wool  Tricot,  $5.00 
Ladles’  cashmere  two-cape,  $4.00 

These  waterproof  garments  would  cost  you  $10.00 
•ach  In  any  retail  store.  Send  money  order  for 
sample,  stating  bust  measure  and  length.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address, 

M.  F.  REF.SE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List. 
No  money  required. 

BLUINE  CO.  Box  363,  Concord  Janotion,  Mass. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper,  The  Illustrated  Weekly  Sentinel, 
of  Denver,  Col.  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  10  weeks 
on  trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  G.  50c.;  12  for$l.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  It.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  Thb  R.  N.  Y.;  stamps  taken. 


Farm  for  Sale  to  Close  an  Estate. 

In  Guilford,  Conn.,  a  farm  of  about  200  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  meadow,  pasture,  salt  meadow  and  80  acres 
of  woodland.  For  particulars  apply  to 

K.  H  JENKINS,  Drawer  101,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

RKVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

Wheat  Fseeins  to  be  on  a  veritable  boom.  The 
price  has  not  crone  extravagantly  high,  still  there 
has  been  a  small  and  steady  advance.  The  prime 
factor  in  the  upward  movement  has  been  the 
wonderful  export  demand.  For  nearly  two  weeks, 
the  sales  of  wheat  for  export  have  averaged  more 
than  1,000,000  bushels  daily.  One  day  this  week 
sales  of  nearly  2,000,000  bushels  were  reported. 
The  rise  in  price  does  not  seem,  so  far,  to  have 
affected  the  demand  materially,  as  exporters  are 
taking  everything  that  is  offered,  even  under  high 
ocean  freight  rates.  All  the  other  grains  have 
advanced,  also,  in  sympathy  with  wheat,  and 
sales  for  export  of  corn  and  rye  have  been  heavy. 
Buckwheat,  also,  has  met  considerable  export 
demand,  but  oats  are  not  selling  so  largely  for 
this  trade,  as  the  high  freight  rates  are  unfavor¬ 
able  for  the  shipment  of  so  bulky  a  grain.  Clover 
seed  is  higher,  and  there  is  considerable  export 
demand.  In  Chicago,  cash  quotations  for  grain 
are  as  follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  67  to  68e.; 
No.  3  Spring  wheat,  65  to  67J4c. ;  No.  2  red  wheat, 
68*4  to  70c.;  No.  2  corn,  32*4c.;  No.  2  oats,  24e.; 
No.  2  white  oats,  26  to  27c. ;  No.  3  white  oats,  25  to 
26c. ;  No.  2  rye,  49)4c. ;  No.  2  barley,  32  to  45c. 

Butter  has  advanced  slightly  in  price  for  the 
best  creamery  and  dairy  grades.  There  is  a  fair 
demand,  and  the  supply  is  rather  short,  which 
causes  a  firm  feeling. 

The  poultry  market  is  somewhat  higher  than 
one  week  ago,  although  it  has  been  still  higher 
during  the  week;  but  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  week,  receipts  have  been  heavier,  and  de¬ 
mand  only  moderate,  hence  the  market  is  less 
active  than  at  the  middle  of  the  week.  Choice 
Spring  turkeys  are  scarce  and  very  firm ;  very 
fine  ones  would  command  still  higher  prices  than 
we  quote. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  have  been  very  moderate 
during  the  past  week,  demand  larger  and  the 
market  firmer.  Sweet  potatoes  are  somewhat 
higher,  although  still  selling  for  rather  low 
prices.  Choice  onions  are  firm,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  receipts  show  poor  quality. 
There  is  a  large  supply  of  cabbages,  egg  plants, 
Lima  beans,  tomatoes,  peppers,  southern  green 
peas,  string  beans,  and  a  moderate  supply  of 
cucumbers,  cauliflower  and  lettuce. 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday.  October  22  1898. 
BEAKS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1&98,  choice,  per  bushel. 1  60  @  — 


Mariow,  1897,  choice .  1  45  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  40 

Medium,  1897,  choice . 1  20  @1  22 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  15 

Pea.  )898,  choice . . . 1  22)4@1  25 

Pea,  1897,  choice . 1  17)4@l  20 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  00  tail  16 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . .1  70  @1  76 

lied  Kidney,  1-97,  choice . 166  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 140  @160 

White  Kidney,  1897,  choice .  1  40  @1  45 

Yellow  Eye,  1897,  choice . 140  @  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  65  @1  70 

Lima,  California . 2  35  @2  37 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  90  @  — 

1897,  bags .  86  @  — 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  1  00  @1  02 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  95  @  97 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  22)4®  — 

Western,  firsts .  20)*@  21)4 

Western,  seconds .  18  @  19 

Western,  thirds .  16  @  10)4 

State,  extras  . .  21)4®  22 

State,  firsts .  20  @  22 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  J9 

Western,  June  extras .  19)4@  20 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  17  @  19 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest .  19  ®  — 

Ilalf-flrkin  tubs,  firsts .  16)4®  18 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  18)4@  — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  16)4@  18 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  16 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  finest .  16  @  17 

Firsts .  14  @  15 

Seconds..... .  13  @  13)4 

Western  factory.  June  extras .  14  @  14)4 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  @  14 

Current  make,  finest .  13)4®  14 

Seconds .  12)*®  13 

Thirds .  11)4®  12  * 

EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid.  23  @  24 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  doz .  20)4 ®  21 

State  and  Penn  .  average  best  ....  .  20J4@  21 

Held  and  n  ixed,  case  count. ..  .  12  @  ]6 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off...  19)4®  20 

Fair  to  good  .  18  @  19 

W’n  &  S’west’n,  defective, per;  10-dozcase.3  60  @4  80 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case . 2  40  @3  9J 

checks,  per  3J-doz  case. .  2  25  @3  00 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  choice,  case  count.  13  @  15 

Poor  to  fair .  10  @  13 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1897,  per  lb .  5  @  8)4 

Evaporated,  1893.  per  lb .  6)4@  8)4 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Sun-drie'4  Southern,  sliced,  1898 .  4  ®  5 

Chopped,  1898,  per  lb .  2)4®  2)4 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb .  194®  2 

Cherries,  1S98,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Blackberries,  1898,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  10)4®  11 

Huckleberries.  1898.  per  lb .  9  @  10 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  f’y  Vermont  table  sorts,  p.  d.-h.  bbl.3  00@4  00 

Detroit  Rod,  per  bbl .  2  00@2  75 

Baldwin,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-b  bbl .  1  60@2  75 

Snow,  h.-p„  p.  d.-h.  bbl .  1  75@2  50 

York  Pippin,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl .  2  00@2  75 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

King,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Windfalls,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  00®  1  50 

Windfalls,  per  open  bbl .  50@1  25 

Crab,  large,  per  bbl .  1  50@3  00 

Pea-s,  Bartlett,  per  bbl .  2  00@5  00 

Bose,  per  obi . 2  50® 5  00 

Bose,  per  bushel  box . 2  00@4  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  00®2  76 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  00®6  00 

Seckel,  per  keg . I  50@2  25 

Seckel,  per  bushel  box . 1  25@2  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Kieffer,  per  bbl . 1  50®2  75 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Grapes,  up-river,  black,  per  gift  carrier .  30@  00 

Up-river, Niagara,  per  carrier .  40®  70 

West'n  N.  Y.  Delaware,  per  basket .  10®  13 

West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  basket .  8@  12 

West’n  N.  Y.  black,  per  basket .  8@  10 

Bulk  stock,  white,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1)4@  2 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  trays,  per  lb .  l%@  1)4 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  50 

Per  crate . 1  25®  1  75 


GAME. 


Partridges,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair....l  00  @1  25 

Grouse,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Woodcock,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair.  .  1  00  @1  25 
English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50  @2  00 
Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  1  75  @2  00 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz .  1  00  ®1  50 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Venison,  saddles,  frozen,  choice,  per  lb.  16  @  17 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair .  1  00  @1  50 

Red  heads,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @  26 


Wheat . 

Corn . 

Buckwheat  ... , 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Barley  malting 
Feeding - 


GRAIN 


77  @  85 
35  @  40)4 
42  @  47 
27  @  35 
55  @  60 
45  @  55 
36)4®  39 


HONEY. 

State,  c'over,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb . . 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb . 

California,  comb,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  per  lb . 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 


13  @  14 
11  @  12 
8  @  9 

6  @  — 
—  @  — 
6)4@  7)4 

50  @  56 


HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice . 

Prime . . 

Low  to  medium . 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897 . 

Olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice . 

Prime . 

Low  to  medium . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  . 

Olds . 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1898 . 
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MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10)4®  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  8)4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

Medium,  per  lb .  5  &  6)4 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  6  @  8 


Illuminated  Teachers’  Bible. 


The  new  Teachers’  Edition  of  the  Illuminated  Holy  Bible  is  the  most  complete 
and  handsomest  Teachers’ Bible  in  the  world — the  one  best  suited  to  the  use  of 
Sunday-school  scholars  and  teachers. 

MOST  COMPLETE,  because  it  embodies  all  the  essential  special  features  that 
give  value  to  the  usual  Teachers’  Bible,  besides  others  of  even  greater  educational 
importance,  that  no  other  Bible  contains. 
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HANDSOMEST,  because  the  typography  is  perfect,  the  paper  and  presswork 
beyond  criticism,  the  bindings  tasteful  and  durable ;  and,  above  all,  because  of  the 
nearly 


600  Descriptive  Illustrations, 


NUT8. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  494®  434 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  4@  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4  @  4)4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2)4@  294 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2)4®  — 

Chestnuts.  Southern,  per  bush,  of  60  lbs.l  00  @  3  00 

Northern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs . 2  50  @  3  50 

Hiokorynuts,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs .  2  00  @  2  5J 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys.  Spring,  dry-picked,  large  .  13  @  14 

Scalded,  large,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  7  @  11 

Old  Western,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  broilers  per  lb...  15  @  16 
Phi 'a.,  prime  straight  lots,  per  lb....  13  @  14 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Western,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb..  10  @  10)4 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Western,  scalded  or  dry-picked,  fair.  9  ®  10 
Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prune...  lu  @  10)4 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  6)4®  7 

Duoks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  13)4®  14 

Long  Island,  Spring,  per  lb .  13)4®  14 

Western,  Spring,  fair  to  good,  per  lb.  6  @  9 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Western  Spring,  per  lb .  6  ®  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz...  2  75  ®3  00 

Mixed,  per  doz .  2  25  @2  50 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby &West’n, per  lb  9  @  9)* 

Southern,  rer  lb . 8  @  9 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  ®  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  65 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  CO  @1  50 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  ®  20 


POTATOES. 

State,  per  180  Its . 1  25@1  37 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  f0@2  00 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  50 

Long,  per  bbl — . 1  12@1  37 

Cuui’d  Co.,  N.  .1.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  5C@2  00 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  76 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  00 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  25®8  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50@3  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches .  75  @1  00 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Corn,  Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  100 .  50  ®1  25 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00  @6  00 

Hothouse,  per8-doz  case .  6  00  @8  00 

Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100 . 1  00  @3  00 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  50 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75  ®1  25 

Per  bushel  box .  50  @  75 

Green  peas,  southern,  per  basket .  75  @125 

Lettuce,  hothouse,  per  5  or  6-doz  case...  1  00  @2  00 

Long  Island,  per  bbl .  60  ®  75 

Lima  beans,  potato,  per  bag .  75  @1  25 

Flat,  per  bag .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  10  @  50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  25  @  75 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50  @  — 

Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  40  @  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  65 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  70  @  75 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  00  @2  00 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  ner  bag . 1  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white, per  bag...  1  00  @2  50 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  .  75  @1  50 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 

Pickling,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  50 


About  half  the  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  in  use  are  Macbeth’s. 

All  the  trouble  comes  of 
the  other  half. 

But  go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


-MILL.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  this,  also 
best  Horse-Power, 
Thresher,  Clover- 
liuller.  Dog  -  power. 
Rye  Thresher  and 
Binder,  Feed-mill, 
Saw-machine  (circu¬ 
lar  and  drag),  Land- 
roller,  Steam-engine, 
Ensitage  and  Fodder- 
Cutter,  Round-silo, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
purchase. 


which  not  only  beautify  the  volume,  but  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Word  and  a  closer  intimacy  with  the  living  truths  of  Holy  Writ. 
These  beautiful  pictures  actually  interpret  and  make  more  clear  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  texts  they  illustrate,  and  will  prove  to  be  a  source  of  endless  inspiration 
alike  to  Bible  students  and  Bible  teachers. 

This  book  is  not  merely  embellished  ;  it  is  truly  and  accurately  illustrated. 
Other  Bibles  there  are  containing  pictures  ;  none  other  m  which  the  individual 
texts  are  actually  illuminated,  as  though  by  the  touch  of  inspiration.  Comparison 
is  impossible,  for  the  new  Bible  stands  alone — there  is  no  other  of  its  kind.  Hence, 


praise  of  this  superb  new  book  means 
editions  published  heretofore. 

Wonderful  New  “Helps” 


SOME  OF  THE  FAMOUS  EDITORS: 

PROF.  A.  U.  SAYCE,  LL.  D„  Professor  of  As- 
syrlology  in  Oxford  University,  England. 

REV.  DAVID  GREGG.  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn. 

REV  W.  T.  BITTING,  D.D..  Pastor  of  Mount 
Morris  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City. 

REV.  F.  N.  PELOUBET,  D.  D„  Editor  ‘’Select 
Notes  on  the  International  Sunday-School 
Lessons.” 

REV.  J.  L.  HURLBUT,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the 
Sunday-School  Publications  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Book  Concern. 

REV.  J.  R.  SAM  PE  Y,  D.D.,  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Sem.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

REV.  HENRY  W.  WARREN,  D.D..  Bishop  Of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

REV.  J.  WILBUR  CHAPMAN.  D.D.,  Pastor  of 
Bethany  Pres.  Church,  Philadelphia. 


The  Illustrated 


no  disparagement  of  the  many  excellent 

by  Famous  Bible  Teachers. 

The  “  Helps”  in  the  new  Teachers’  Bible 
were  specially  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  A.  F.  SCHAUFFLER,  D.  D  , 
Editor-in-Chirf,  assisted  by  the  most 
famous  theologians  and  Bible  scholars  of 
America  and  Europe  —  men  who  are 
known  throughout  Christendom  as  the 
most  learned  in  their  several  departments 
of  Biblical  study.  These  “Helps”  are 
unique  in  conception,  absolutely  original, 
and  confined  to  the  actual  essentials 
of  Bible  teaching  and  research.  Every 
necessary  point  and  topic  is  fully  covered, 
and  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  There 
is  not  a  superfluous  word  or  line,  yet 
every  actual  need  of  Bible  student  or 
Sunday-school  worker  is  amply  met  and 
by  a  master-mind. 

Teachers’  Bible. 


is  of  the  popular  12mo  size — 5%  inches  wide  by  eight  inches  long  when  closed.  It  is 
substantially  bound  in  excellent  leather  by  the  most  improved  process,  which 
guarantees  the  greatest  degree  of  strength  and  long  wearing  qualities.  The  plates 
are  absolutely  new  and  made  from  a  peculiarly  clear,  readable  type.  In  addition  to 
the  superb  illustrations  and  the  wonderful  “  Helps,”  the  new  Bible  presents  the 
following  indispensable  features  : 


Self-Pronouncing  Text 

Every  proper  name  accented  and 
diacritically  marked,  so  that  mis¬ 
pronunciation  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible. 

Superior  Concordance 

with  contents,  covering  107  triple¬ 
column  pages— a  marvel  of  skillful 
condensation  and  practical  working 
value. 


Marginal  References 

and  VARIANT  READINGS,  more 
complete  than  in  most  Teachers’ 
Bibles— twice  as  extensive  as  in 
some  popular  editions. 

Maps  in  Colors 

newly  engraved  for  this  edition, 
and  infinitely  superior,  in  quality 
and  mechanical  execution,  to  those 
ordinarily  in  use. 


Every  Sunday-school  teacher  actually  needs  this  Bible; 
it  is  full  of  incentives  to  higher  and  better  ideals.  Every 
child  in  every  home  will  learn  to  love  and  study  the  Sacred 
Word  through  the  interest  aroused  by  the  glowing  pic¬ 
tures.  Every  pastor  may  draw  fresh  inspiration  from  its 
pages,  and  be  enabled  to  light  up  a  thought  or  a  text  to 
the  better  fulfillment  of  his  sacred  mission. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  Bible  Club 

is  now  being  formed.  Its  members  will  be  limited  to  1,000 
When  the  club  is  full,  no  other  members  can  be  admitted. 
The  club  is  organized  with  the  purpose  of  securing  for 
its  members  this  elegant  first  edition  of  this  Bible  at 
wholesale  price,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  publish¬ 
ers’  retail  price.  Sunday-School  Superintendents  and 
Teachers  who  are  striving  to  make  their  labors  more 
effective,  will  instantly  appreciate  the  truly  remarkable 
power  of  the  unique,  scholarly,  and  practical  “  Helps”  to 
Bible  teaching  and  interpretation. 

No  handsomer  Christmas  Present  could  be  procured. 


Style 


I!*  in  Bound  in  American  morocco,  Divinity  circuit,  rich  paper 
IIUi  Iv  linings,  red-under-gold  edges,  head-bands  and  silk  book¬ 
marker.  Publishers’  list  price,  *7;  Club  Price.  182.50. 

Including  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $3.25. 


Style 


NO  I  I  ?allie  as  No.  10,  but  with  solid  linen  linings,  extending 


into  the  body  of  the  book— an  exceedingly  desirable  and 
durable  edition.  Publishers’  list  price,  $8;  Club  Price,  $2.75. 

Including  ODe  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $3.50. 


Style  No.  12 


Same  as  No.  10,  but  with  genuine  water-grain  morocco  linings  to  edge— a  really 
magnificent  Bible  at  a  very  low  cost.  Publishers’  price,  $9;  Club  Price.  $3. 
Including  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $3.75. 


Bibles  delivered  by  mail,  if  you  send  15  cents  extra  for  postage.  Cash  must 
accompany  all  orders.  This  offer  will  be  withdrawn  when  the  club  is  full ;  but 
those  sending  promptly  will  be  sure  to  get  a  Bible.  In  any  case  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Bible,  money  will  be  returned. 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  BIBLE  CLUB,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ONLY  10  GENTS. 

During'  the  past  week,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  just  6,378  trial  subscriptions 
for  the  rest  of  this  year,  being  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  little  more  than  1,000  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  a  day.  But  these  have  come 
almost  entirely  from  individual  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  agents  have  done  practi¬ 
cally  nothing.  We  have  not  had  agents 
enough  at  work  all  told  to  equal  the 
number  of  prizes.  The  fact  that  we  get 
so  many  of  these  orders  direct,  shows 
that  the  farmers  want  only  to  be  told  of 
this  offer  to  secure  their  subscriptions. 
There  are  a  few  days  left  yet,  and  any 
agent  who  would  go  to  work,  might  yet 
come  in  for  that  $25  check  by  the  first 
of  next  week. 

The  Rural,  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Diary  of  the  Week. 

A  number  of  American  passengers  were  lost  in 
the  wreck  of  the  Mohegan,  which  sank  within  20 
minutes  of  the  time  she  struck.  Great  heroism 
was  displayed  by  the  crew,  and  by  the  coast¬ 
guards  from  Falmouth,  in  giving  aid.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  at  Chicago,  where  he  will  participate  in 
the  peace  jubilee.  The  Chicago-Virden  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  places  responsibility  for  riot  upon  Gov. 
Tanner,  and  will  attempt  to  procure  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  him,  Saturday,  October  15. 

According  to  later  reports,  95  persons  were  lost 
In  the  wreck  of  the  steamship  Mohegan,  42  pas¬ 
sengers  and  53  crew.  The  wreck  appears  to  be 
due  to  a  blunder  in  navigation,  the  vessel  being 
10  miles  inside  her  proper  course,  on  the  most 
dangerous  coast  of  England,  during  a  furious 
gale.  The  crew  labored  heroically  to  save  the 
passengers,  but  the  gale  capsized  small  boats, 
and  ret  rded  assistance  from  the  shore.  The 
Christian  Alliance  raises  $1 13,000  for  missions. 
Leech  Lake,  Minn.,  Indians,  have  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  Turkish  authorities  will  expel  all  un¬ 
employed  Italians  from  Constantinople,  before 
the  visit  of  Emperor  William,  in  consequence  of 
the  discovered  plots  of  Italian  anarchists,  Sun¬ 
day,  October  16. 

A  blizzard  following  a  prolonged  rainstorm 
prevails  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  The  trans¬ 
port  Roumanian,  with  the  Fourth  Immune  Regi¬ 
ment  on  board,  is  overdue  at  Santiago.  The 
transport  Minoewaska  arrived  from  Ponce  with 
the  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  and  other  troops;  the 
steward  was  in  irons,  charged  with  having  stolen 
delicacies  and  sold  them  at  exorbitant  prices. 
The  Peace  Commission  refuses  to  lay  any  claim 
on  Cuba,  and  declines  to  assume  its  debt.  Chi¬ 
cago  University  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D 
upon  President  McKinley.  Frost  through  the 
South  mitigates  the  yellow  fever.  During  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday,  20  new  cases  were  reported  for 
Louisiana.  Up  to  date,  the  total  number  of  cases 
in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  is  2,005,  and  111 
deaths.  The  steamer  Senator  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  for  Manila  with  77.2  regular  and  volun¬ 
teer  troops,  Monday,  October  17, 

At  noon  to-day,  the  American  flag  was  raised 
over  the  forts  and  public  buildings  of  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  and  that  island  is  now  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  Gen.  Brooke  is  military  governor. 
The  best  of  feeling  exists  between  the  Spanish 
and  American  commissioners.  France  will  with¬ 
draw  the  Marchand  expedition  from  Fashoda, 
without  further  friction  with  England.  Stormy 
weather  interferes  with  the  success  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  peace  jubilee.  Frost  at  New  Orleans  and 
other  points  has  checked  yellow  fever,  and  quar¬ 
antine  guards  are  being  removed.  Gen.  Otis  is 
informed  that  Philippine  insurgents  are  killing 
Spanish  friars  and  committing  other  outrages; 
he  will  endeavor  to  prevent  such  violence.  The 
transport  Roumanian  has  reached  Manzanillo. 
Victims  of  the  Mohegan  disaster  are  being  buried 
at  Falmouth  and  St.  Kerverne,  where  many  per¬ 
sons  lost  in  previous  wrecks  are  interred,  Tues¬ 
day,  October  18. 

Spanish  authorities  assert  that  Admiral  Dewey 
has  attacked  and  destroyed  vessels  belonging  to 
Philippine  insurgents,  in  consequence  of  their 
flying  the  flag  of  the  Philippine  republic.  The 
arrival  of  the  American  liner  St.  Louis  at  South¬ 
ampton,  England,  on  her  first  trip  since  the  war, 
was  celebrated  by  a  great  popular  demonstra¬ 
tion.  The  town  was  decorated  with  bunting,  in¬ 
cluding  many  American  flags,  church  chimes 
were  rung,  salutes  fired,  and  a  public  celebration 
held.  More  sailors  are  wanted  for  the  navy,  and 
Secretary  Long  may  ask  Congress  to  increase  the 
number  from  12,500  to  20,000.  The  War  Investiga¬ 
tion  Commission  received  testimony  from  Dr. 
Frye,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Third  Division  at 
Jacksonville,  who  made  charges  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  in  the  hospitals.  The  Peace  Commission 
has  adjourned,  pending  further  information  from 
Madrid,  Wednesday,  October  19. 

The  Spanish  report  of  a  battle  between  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey  and  the  Filipinos  is  not  credited  at 
the  Navy  and  War  Departments.  The  War  In¬ 
vestigation  Commission  has  finished  its  work  at 
Jacksonville,  and  gone  to  Atlanta.  Conflicting 
testimony  was  given  by  doctors  and  nurses  as  to 
the  conditions  in  Florida.  The  Spanish  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  are 
not  yet  ready  to  yield  to  our  demands  concerning 
Cuba.  Spain  has  not  been  able  to  enlist  the 
moral  support  of  any  other  European  nation 


against  the  United  States.  The  cruiser  Boston 
and  collier  Nero,  which  were  sent  to  China  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  disturbances  there,  have  reached 
Amoy,  the  former  short  of  coal,  and  the  latter 
with  her  cargo  afire,  Thursday,  October  20. 

The  Peace  Commissioners  have  failed  to  reach 
an  understanding  regarding  the  Cuban  debt. 
The  War  Investigation  Commission  inspected  the 
military  hospital  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Anniston,  Ala.  Spain  cannot 
evacuate  Cuba  by  December  1,  and  more  time 
will  be  granted.  Two  chemists  were  injured  in 
Brooklyn  by  an  explosion  resulting  from  mixing 
liquefied  air  with  red  phosphorus.  Yellow  fever 
is  disappearing  from  the  South.  By  permission 
of  the  British  War  Office,  soldiers  forming  the 
garrison  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  took  part  in  a  great 
demonstration  at  the  town  fair,  in  which  Amer¬ 
ican  and  English  flags  were  freely  used  together, 
Friday,  October  21. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
EXPOSITION. 

The  largest  steer  on  exhibition  was  a 
purebred  Short-horn,  weighing  3,100 
pound  ,  raised  by  Philips  H.  Zwiebel,  of 
Papillion,  Neb.  The  animal  was  in  or¬ 
dinary  flesh,  and  had  the  bone  and  frame 
to  carry  500  pounds  more. 

The  largest  apple  on  exhibition  was 
among  the  Iowa  fruit,  of  the  Wolf 
River  variety.  It  weighed  1%  pound, 
and  measured  1%  foot.  It  was  raised  at 
North  English,  Iowa  County.  The  five 
largest  apples  were  in  the  Wisconsin  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  were  of  the  Wolf  River  vari¬ 
ety.  They  were  all  fine  specimens.  In 
fact,  all  of  Wisconsin’s  fruit  was  very 
creditable. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  Dairy  Building  was  the 
flowers  made  of  butter  by  Mrs.  McDuvell, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  car  containing  the  busts  of  Dewey, 
Lincoln,  and  others,  made  by  the  Centen¬ 
nial  butter  sculptress,  Caroline  Shawk 
Brooks.  The  exhibit  was  made  by  Mis¬ 
souri. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view,  the 
exhibits  made  by  the  Government,  of  the 
many  different  fibers  of  commerce  and 
the  products  made  from  them,  took  the 
lead.  Even  the  despised  corn  stalk  had 
its  place,  and  the  manufactured  articles 
from  it  are  of  vast  value. 

I  looked  in  vain  among  the  machinery 
and  agricultural  implementsfora  weeder. 
Having  used  one  of  these  implements 
this  season,  and  found  it  a  labor-saving, 
useful  tool,  I  think  it  should  have  had  a 
place  in  machinery  hall.  A  new  corn-culti¬ 
vating  implement  was  exhibited.  It  was 
a  lister,  cultivating  three  rows  at  once. 

The  New  York  State  building  was  a 
large  drawing-room,  provided  with  all 
modern  comforts  (except  a  stove  and 
fire).  Between  75  and  100  rocking  chairs 
were  visible,  and  were  rocked  only  by 
the  cold  October  winds.  u.  h.  b. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Our  gardens  are  now  looking  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  egg  plants  are  just  beginning  to 
bloom,  tomatoes  are  a  foot  high,  beans 
just  growing  off  nicely,  turnips  looking 
luxuriant  in  top  and  bulbs — forming 
onions  six  inches  out  of  the  ground. 
English  beans  just  up,  cucumbers  all  the 
way  from  just  up  to  the  blooming  stage 
of  growth.  The  strawberry  crop  is  nearly 
set,  and  most  of  this  field  crop  will  go  into 
the  ground  this  month.  Berries  ripen 
from  January  1  to  June.  We  protect  in 
January  with  pine  straw,  when  frost 
threatens.  w.  K.  e. 

Dade  City,  Fla. 

Peach  Scab  in  Maryland. — The  peach 
scab  has  produced  comparatively  little 
damage  in  the  State  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  It  has  been  very  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  peach-growing  section  of 
the  State,  but  the  damage  produced  by 
the  Brown  rot  and  yellows  has  been  so 
much  greater  than  that  produced  by  the 
scab  that  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  latter  disease.  A  few  of  our  grow¬ 
ers,  however,  have  sprayed  for  the  scab, 
using  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and 
four  pounds  of  lime  in  from  50  to  60  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  first  application  has 
usually  been  made  before  the  opening  of 
the  buds,  and  this  treatment  has  been 
followed  by  several  applications  of  a 


similar  solution  after  the  fruit  has  set. 
If  it  was  found  necessary  to  spray  when 
the  fruit  was  nearly  full  grown,  an  ain- 
moniacal  carbonate  of  copper  was  used 
(one  pound  in  from  12  to  15  gallons  of 
water).  This  treatment  for  the  scab  has 
given  fairly  satisfactory  results  in  the 
few  cases  where  it  has  been  tried  in  this 
State  this  season.  c.  o.  Townsend. 

Maryland  State  Pathologist. 

Early  Pasture  for  nous — Our  corn 
crop  not  being  up  to  the  average  this 
year,  I  am  casting  about  for  some  plan 
upon  which  to  carry  my  hogs  through 
next  Spring  and  early  Summer,  without 
much  corn.  Is  there  no  green  crop  that 
can  be  seeded,  say  in  the  early  days  of 
March,  which  will  furnish  grazing  in 
early  May  ?  Our  millet  and  cane  crops 
begin  to  come  in  early  in  June,  then 
fruit  and  vegetables  touch  elbows  with 
these,  giving  us  some  feed  for  our  hogs 
until  the  approach  of  Autumn.  I  grow 
peanuts  and  chufas  for  my  hogs,  but 
cannot  rely  on  them  for  feeding,  before 
the  first  of  October.  Peanuts  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  for  starting  growth  on 
young  hogs,  and  indeed,  will  give  them 
plenty  of  fat  for  dressing  ;  but  the  fat  is 
not  firm,  like  that  on  corn-fed  hogs, 
neither  will  it  harden  on  being  rendered, 
but  continues  in  its  liquid  state.  Its 
qualities,  for  seasoning,  are  not  affected 
by  the  liquid  condition.  Pork  fattened 
on  peanuts  is  usually  soft.  w.  o.  A. 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  sow  rye  at  once. 
It  will  make  an  early  growth  and  give  a 
fair  pasture  in  Spring.  Winter  oats  are 
worth  trying. 


“She  comes  from  the  past  and  re-visits 
my  room  ; 

She  looks  as  she  did  then,  all  beauty 
and  bloom. 

So  smiling  and  tender,  so  fresh  and 
so  fair. 

And  yonder  she  sits  in  my  cane- 
bottomed  chair.” 

Many  a  man  sits  silent  and  alone  in  a 
home  of  mourning  and  conjures  up  before 
his  eyes  the  face  and  form  of  the  woman 
who  was  once  a  loving  wife  and  a  faithful 
helpmate.  In  thousands  of  such  cases  the 
wife  might  still  be  alive  and  well  and 
happy,  had  the  man  been  not  only  a  good 
husband,  but  a  wise  adviser.  Women 
shrink  from  the  ordeal  of  consulting  a 
physician.  They  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  submitting  to  the  obnoxious  examina¬ 
tions  insisted  upon  by  most  physicians. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  they  have  none 
of  this  hesitancy  about  consulting  their 
husbands.  A  wise  man  will  understand  at 
once  that  troubles  of  this  description  will 
soon  break  down  a  woman’s  general  health. 
He  will  understand  that  a  specialist  of  emi¬ 
nence  and  world  wide  reputation  should  be 
frankly  consulted  at  once.  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
for  thirty  years  chief  consulting  physician 
to  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Insti¬ 
tute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  widely-known  specialists  in 
the  world.  With  the  assistance  of  a  staff 
of  able  physicians,  he  has  prescribed  for 
many  thousands  of  ailing  women.  He  has 
discovered  a  wonderful  medicine  for  wo¬ 
men,  that  may  be  used  in  the  privacy  of 
their  homes.  It  is  known  as  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription.  It  cures  surely, 
speedily  and  permanently, all  weakness  and 
disease  of  the  distinctly  feminine  organism. 
It  allays  inflammation,  heals  ulceration, 
soothes  pain,  gives  rest  to  the  tortured 
nerves,  and  checks  debilitating  drains. 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  *19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the  market 
a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the  low  price 
of  $19  95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches  high,  fitted 
with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  cost  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set 
of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  ary  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  tit  any  axle. 


ENGINES 

SAW  MILLS , 


RESHING  MACHINES, 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Send  for  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


A.B.FAROUHAR  CO., York,  Pa 


THE  LEFFEL  ENGINES 

ARE  GOOD  ENGINES 

because  they  are  made  of  the 
bet  material  known,  with  the 
rerj hest  workmanship  procurable. 

Theyare  Horizontal,  6  H.  P. 
up;  Upright,  8  H.  P.  up;  and 
Portable,  6  to  12  H.P.  Theee 
are  ideal  engines  for  faint  use 
good  for  running  SEPARATOR, 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 
CORN  SHEllER,  FEED  3RIN0EJS, 
jWOOO  SAWS,  ETC.  Send  forfiwe 
'"book  on  Engines  and  Boilers. 
JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. T  Box  1308,  Springfield,  0. 


“CHARTER”  Gasoline  Engine 
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CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO  ♦  Box  26,  Sterling,  111. 


FRONTIER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Stationakv  and  portable. 

1  to  100  Horse  Power. 

No  Boiler,  Steam,  Coal  or  Engineer 
Instantly  started  and  stopped; 
absolutely  safe. 

New  Process  Feed  Mills 

for  Farmers  and  Millers. 

Send  for  Circular. 

THE  YAKYAN  COMPANY, 
41  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  WaterSt.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Dip  Your  Shingles  in  £ 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains  £ 

and  they  will  never  decay.  + 

“ Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  subject  to  dry-  + 
\  rot  or  other  decay." — Century  Dictionary. 

\  All  colors,  h0%  cheaper  than  pa  nt, 
i  Send  for  Stained-wood  samples  and  color 
i  studies— free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston, Mass 


THE  “  0.  K.”  FODDER  TIE. 

instantly  attached  to  string.  Knot  made  almost 
instantly.  Just  as  secure  as  a  hard  knot— untied  as 
easily  as  a  bow  knot.  Will  never  wear  out.  Send 
name  for  Sample.  For  Sale  by  Dealers.  10  cents  per 
hundred.  O.  K.  TIE  CO.,  Delaware,  O. 


ANYONE  INTERESTED 

in  Agricultural  i*ur*uitM  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  the 

AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST. 

Sample  copy  Free  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  name  and  address 
plainly  written  on  postal  card  nam¬ 
ing  paper  in  which  you  saw  this  ad. 
Address  ABBICULTUBAL  EP1TOM1ST,  Indianapolis  lad. 


HUNTIHG 


Notices,  on  cloth,  with  name,  four 
cents  each  less  than  100.  Over  100 
three  cents  each.  Postpaid.  TURNEUV1LLE  SUP¬ 
PLY  CO.,  Turnervllle,  Conn. 


ATTENTION !  Barn  Builders.  ?**** 

saves  nearly  half  the  cost  of  barn  building.  G ives  a 
stronger  and  better  frame  in  every  way.  Write  me 
for  particulars,  J.  E.  WING.  Meehanicsburg,  Ohio. 


Choice  Rams  for  SaleKX^Kps0 

Correspondence  Solicited.  M.C.Mulkin.Friendship.N.Y 


Large  Improved 
White  Yorkshire 
Hogs.  Fine  Boars, 
Breeding  Sows  and 
Pigs  for  Sale.  Lead¬ 
ing  Market  and 
Grass-Eating  Hog. 
All  stock  Register¬ 
ed  and  Imported. 
A.  Vrooman,  B.153, 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 


Phpchirp  Pigs.  Quality  right;  prices  right.  All  stock 
UllCOllllG  registered.  Silas  Dean,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 

Pigs,  0  to  8  weeks  old,  .ft;  3  to 5  mos.,  $5  to  18;  from 
registered  stock.  C.  O.  GREGORY',  Welcome,  N.  Y. 


einiNlf  HiKhest  prices  paid  for  skunk  and  other 
OhUlilY  furs.  Send  stamp  to  M.  J.  JEWETT 
Redwood,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History,  Im¬ 
provement,  Description,  Characteristics,  Mer¬ 
its,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.,  of 
each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods 
of  practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100 
full-page  cuts.  Cloth . . $2 
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\LIVE  stock | 

AND  DAIRY . 


THE  USE  OF  TUBERCULIN. 


THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  IT. 

I  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Parker’s  letter  on  tuberculosis,  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  June  25.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  his  objections  to  the  use 
of  tuberculin  because  it  is  not  reliable 
under  every  possible  condition  that  may 
be  encountered  in  its  use,  are  not  well 
taken.  If  the  conditions  under  which  it 
will  not  react  were  unknown,  the  case 
would  be  different,  and  we  would  be 
truly  groping  in  the  dark ;  but  being 
known,  also  being  ones  under  which  the 
desired  result  may  be  obtained  by  differ¬ 
ent  methods,  any  objection  to  the  use  of 
tuberculin  on  their  account  is  not  valid. 

Is  there  any  known  chemical,  or  re¬ 
agent,  or  machine  (unless  it  be  the  polit¬ 
ical  machine  in  Pennsylvania  !)  which 
will  always  produce  its  characteristic 
result  under  any  and  every  condition  ? 
Would  Mr.  Parker  disavow  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  electricity  because  it  operates 
only  under  certain  known  conditions, 
and  is  useless  unless  the  circuit  be  com¬ 
plete?  Would  he  question  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  steam  engine  because  it  will 
not  run  without  water  at  the  required 
temperature,  or  deny  the  explosive 
quality  of  gunpowder  because,  when 
damp,  it  is  harmless,  or  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  photography  because  the  plates 
have  to  be  manipulated  in  red  light  ?  So 
it  is  with  tuberculin — it  will  not  act  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  these  being  known,  and  being  such 
as  to  allow  us  to  arrive  at  a  practical  re¬ 
sult  without  it,  its  general  usefulness  is 
not  damaged  in  the  slightest. 

Cattle  which  are  so  badly  diseased  as 
not  to  react  can  be  detected  by  a  physi¬ 
cal  examination,  and  those  which  are 
near  their  calving  can  be  set  aside  to 
wait  until  afterward.  Mr.  Parker  says 
that  out  of  5,275  cattle  killed  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  ICO  were  innocent  of  any  dis¬ 
ease,  and  that  he  has  the  best  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  75  per  cent  of  all  were  so 
slightly  affected  as  to  be  perfectly 
healthful  for  milk  or  meat.  If  his  first 
statement  is  correct,  the  result  is  widely 
different  from  that  reached  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  cattle  killed  by  the  State, 
after  reacting,  have  never,  I  believe, 
failed  to  show  the  disease.  If  I  recol¬ 
lect  rightly,  Secretary  Edge  told  me  last 
Fall  that,  so  far,  they  had  not  made  a 
single  mistake.  I  can  recall  that,  when 
I  had  my  cattle  tested  and  five  out  of 
six  cows  killed  and  cut  open  before  a 
large  crowd,  one  of  those  present  wrote 
to  one  of  the  papers  saying,  “  Three 
were  killed,  and  two  of  these  were  hard¬ 
ly  affected  at  all,”  whereas,  in  four  of 
the  five  cases,  the  disease  was  present  in 
a  generalized  and  disgusting  condition — 
nearly  curing  me  of  my  milk-drinking 
proclivities. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  (as  tending  to  lessen 
opposition)  if  tuberculin  would  accu¬ 
rately  indicate  the  exact  condition  of  the 
animal,  but  I  for  one  would  far  prefer  to 
shut  out  every  animal  from  my  herd  that 
showed  any  trace  of  the  disease.  My  rea¬ 
son  is  that,  while  a  slightly  affected  ani¬ 
mal  may  possibly  not  be  dangerous  in 
that  condition,  yet  we  do  not  know  at 
what  moment  the  disease  may  become 
worse.  Neither  do  we  have  any  guaran¬ 
tee  that  an  animal  slightly  diseased 
might  not  easily  contaminate  another 
whose  constitution  was  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible,  and  furnished  a  good  medium 
for  the  speedy  development  of  the  bacilli, 
with  the  result,  possibly,  of  eventually 
infecting  the  whole  herd. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
disease  germs  are,  practically,  seeds,  and 
like  other  seeds,  require  suitable  soil 
and  favorable  environment  for  their 
growth,  so  that,  where  one  cow,  or  man, 


can  be  contaminated  and  escape,  or  at  the 
worst,  only  be  slightly  affected,  another 
under  the  same  conditions  would,  after 
infection,  speedily  lose  his  life,  and  in 
addition,  infect  others  before  dying.  It 

is,  therefore,  imperative  for  those  who 
believe  in  the  eradication  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  not  to  be  beguiled  into  letting 
slight^  diseased  animals  remain  in  their 
herds,  as  they  havo  no  guarantee  as  to 
the  disease-resisting  capabilities  of  the 
others. 

Mr.  Parker  should  not  object  to  tuber¬ 
culin  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  invent¬ 
ed.  That  it  has  been  found  useful  in 
another  sphere  does  not  detract  from  its 
merit.  Many  of  the  medicines  we  use 
with  beneficial  effect  were  first  discov¬ 
ered  through  their  poisonous  —  often 
deadly  —  effects  on  their  discoverers. 
Doubtless,  many  farmers  are  opposed  to 

it,  as  he  says,  but  I  would  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best 
breeders  are  now  advertising  “  tubercu¬ 
lin-tested  stock,”  and  I  for  one  would  not 
buy  any  other  ;  I  purchased  five  cattle 
last  Spring  from  a  drover,  “  subject  to 
inspection,”  and  two  of  them  were  con¬ 
demned. 

It  may  be  refreshing  to  Mr.  Parker  to 
read  Dr.  Frothingham’s  opinion,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  felt  it  decidedly  depress¬ 
ing.  For  a  man  who  poses  as  an  expert, 
to  make  the  statements  quoted,  in  the 
face  of  the  results  of  the  investigations 
of  the  hundreds  of  scientists  in  this 
country,  and  all  over  the  world,  who 
have  stated  positively,  for  several  years, 
that  numerous  cases  of  tuberculosis  have 
been  traceable  directly  to  milk,  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  an  “  expert  ”  is  untenable.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  been  indisputably  proved  by 
experiments  on  animals  that  tubercu¬ 
losis  can  be  transmitted  by  milk.  It, 
therefore,  rests  on  the  opponents  of 
transmission  through  milk  to  prove,  in 
every  case  where  milk  has  been  used  and 
the  patient  has  tuberculosis,  that  such 
tuberculosis  has  not  been  caused  by  the 
use  of  the  milk.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
die  of  arsenical  poisoning,  and  his  well 
be  found  full  of  Paris-green,  it  would  be 
considered  proof  that  that  was  where  he 
got  the  poison  ;  I  doubt  whether  the 
coroner  would  try  to  examine  the  case 
much  further. 

The  curious  part  in  the  stand  taken 
by  those  who  object  to  the  theory  of 
tuberculous  infection  through  milk  is 
that  they  invariably  inveigh  against 
scientists  and  doctors  in  general,  and 
veterinarians  in  particular.  Then  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  produce  the  statement 
of  one  or  two  individuals  from  the  ranks 
of  the  despised  profession  to  prove  that 
there  can  be  no  danger  at  all  from  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle.  Why  should  their  state¬ 
ments  be  of  any  more  value  than  those 
of  any  other  doctor  unless  it  be  that 
“  Men  believe  only  what  they  wish  to 
believe”  ? 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Parker  says  that  Dr. 
Law  practically  asserts  that  this  disease 
is  transmissible  from  ox  to  man,  and 
from  man  to  ox.  He  then  quotes  Dr. 
Smith  “an  eminent  authority”  (Pray, 
doesn’t  that  title  fit  Dr.  Law,  also  ?)  as 
“having  fairly  demonstrated  the  con¬ 
trary”.  He  then  says,  “  Have  we  not  a 
reasonable  right  to  infer  that,  if  the 
disease  cannot  be  transmitted  from  man 
to  animal,  the  converse  also  is  true  ”  ? 
No !  Most  decidedly,  no !  We  have  no 
right,  as  intelligent  men,  to  set  up  a 
mere  inference  against  the  work  and 
statements  of  men  like  Dr.  Law.  Would 
Mr.  Parker  infer  that,  because  the  rabid 
dogs  running  around  the  country  have 
not  got  their  rabies  from  men,  men  do 
not  contract  the  disease  from  the  dogs  ? 
Or  that,  because  men  have  not  been  the 
means  of  infecting  horses  afflicted  with 
glanders,  they  will  not  be  infected  by 
a  glandered  horse?  Or — to  carry  it 
still  further,  to  show  the  folly  of  infer¬ 
ence  as  to  cause  and  effect — would 
he  infer  that,  because  a  man  did  not 
mash  a  horse’s  foot  by  treading  on  it, 
that  a  horse  would  not  cripple  a  man  ? 


Inferences  should  not  be  indulged  in  in 
cases  where  we  have  facts  and  accurate 
statements  concerning  them.  To  “infer” 
anything  in  regard  to  tuberculosis,  when 
one  considers  all  the  State  reports  on 
file,  and  the  numerous  publications  on 
the  same  subject,  is  to  admit  that  one  is 
too  lazy  or  too  careless  to  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever 
been  in  any  instance,  as  in  this  tuber¬ 
culosis  question,  such  popular  discredit¬ 
ing  of  scientific  results  (I  say  results — 
not  statements)  as  has  been  done  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  individuals  with  M.  D.  ap¬ 
pended  to  their  names.  The  mere  ex¬ 
pression  of  disbelief  on  the  part  of  one 
of  these  generally  unknown  individuals 
has  been  entirely  sufficient  utterly  to 
overthrow  the  proved  results  of  the  most 
eminent  men,  who  have  been  working 
for  years  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  has  some  opponents  that  stand 
well,  and  are  men  of  learning,  but  there 
are  always  opponents  to  be  found  to 
every  question.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
best  doctors  in  this  State  opposed  for  a 
long  time  the  use  of  antiseptics,  and 
would  not  use  them  in  surgical  opera¬ 
tions.  When  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
first  claimed  that  puerperal  fever  was  a 
deadly  and  contagious  fever  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  the  very  idea  was 
flouted,  and  he  was  laughed  at,  whereas 
he  came  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  And 
so  it  goes. 

Let  us  try  to  be  a  little  more  logical 
in  considering  this  tuberculosis  subject, 
and  accept  as  fact  the  majority  of  evi¬ 
dence ;  then  if,  in  time,  this  changes,  we 
can  change  with  it.  But  certainly  we 
cannot  deny  actual  results,  and  state¬ 
ments  made  by  men  like  Dr.  Law,  for 
the  mere  say-so  of  some  irresponsible  in¬ 
dividual — without  stultifying  our  intel¬ 
ligence.  Especially  so,  as  the  facts  can 
be  had  by  every  one,  and  there  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  excuse  for  ignorance. 

Pa.  GEORGE  RHYFEDD  FOULKE. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Gueruseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLiE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHTNECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES  I 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  8HANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Clearview  Stock  Farm. 

J  KR8KY  Hull  and  HelferCalves,  all  ages. 
BEUKSHIRKS.  all  ages,  both  sexes,  for  SALE. 

J.  S.  CAMPBELL,  Butler,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


8  cows;  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 
heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos. ; 
1  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  .1.  SNYDER.  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Cf|D  Q  A  I  C-A  one-year-old  Short-horn  Bull 
rUfl  OnLu  and  a  few  Dorset  lianas. 

Prices  low.  A.  8.  EAGLESON,  Washington,  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS.  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belled  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Hamboui Met  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Digs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  $1;  best 
in  the  world;  hags  free 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Shropshircs.Soutli- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Bcrkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Hamilton  &  Co.. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS  ETSS'SUK'. 

quicker  than  others;  low  priced  enough  to  be  In  reach 
of  all.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CI1AS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


3,000  TRAINED  FERRETS  drive  rabbits, 

etc.  Cheap.  Rook  care  and  working  free.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed,  s.  &  L.  Fauns  worth,  New  London,  o. 


FOR  SALE. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  Choice  birds.  $2  each. 
L.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lima,  La  Grange  Co.,  lnd. 


It  has  nearly  a  seventy  year  record  ot  cures,  certi¬ 
fied  over  the  signatures  of  many  prominent  people — 
Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That's  the  «ecret  of  the  G/A  Bias  Girth  Hors* 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias^-that  means 
croHned.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can't  slip.  If  yon  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn't 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn't  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

[  Horse  Blankets  are  made  in  all  styles— to  fit  any 
I  horse— to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  yonr  dealer  for 
’  5|\  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

W  M.  AYKE8  JL  8ON8,  Philadelphia. 


A  POCKET 
FULL  OF.. 


MONEY 

that  is  what  the  agents  are  making 
who  are  selling  the 

Automatic  Grip 
Neck  Yoke. 

It  insures  positively  against  accident 
should  the  traces  become  detached 
from  any  cause.  May  be  the  means  of 
saving  your  life  or  that  of  your  family. 
Plain  unnickeled,  $1 ;  Nickeled  Loops 
ami  Acorn  Heads,  tl.50;  Nickeled  Tips 
and  Centers,  1.75;  Nickeled  Centers  and  Tips  without 
Yoke,  81 .25 ;  Centers  without  Yoke,  65c.  Made  in  3  sizes, 
to  lltpole  tips  V/Z  to  IX.  Also  farm  wagon  size  to  grip 
pole  V/i  to  3H  in  size.  Extensively  advertised.  THEY 
SELL  AT  SIGHT.  Send  to-day  for  illustrated  circu¬ 
lars  and  special  confident  In!  terms  to  agents. 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP  NECK  YOKE  CO., 

It  llardlng  Street,  Indianapolis,  lad. 


Strong 

and 

well 

made. 

Will 

last 

indefi¬ 

nitely. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 


KING 


Send  4o  in  (tamps  to  pay  postage  os 
Lpage  Illustrated  Ostades  of  Custom 
ad.  Cak  Leather  Harness, sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  Wholesale  prioes. 

100  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

We  manufacture  our  own  work  and 
■  can  save  you  money. 

HARNESS  CO.,  82  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Newton’s  OilW  nCTT? 
Improved 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.  y. 


POULTRY 

*  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 

♦  — anything — It’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us* 

•  send  you  our  i  1  lustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  • 

A  the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  A 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ♦ 

*  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


WEAR 

an  Incubator  and  then  i 


diaC 

not  do  it. 
like  «tartlng  right. 
If  you  want  to  *tart  right 
and  vtay  right  buy  the 

Reliable  Incubator. 

Made  so  the  veriest  novice  can’t  fail 
with  it.  Light  the  lamp,  the  Reliable 
does  the  rest.  We  send  a  224  page 
book  for  10c  in  stamps  that  tells  all 
It  and  the  Reliable  Poultry  Farm. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  k  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  101.  Oolncv,  111. 


Cata¬ 

logue 

4  eta.  ' 

L  < 

THE  UOPROVB0 

VICTOR  Incubator 

i  Hutches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-lass  Hatchsr 

In  the  market.  Circulars  FREE.  • 
3EO.  EltTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

OES  MOINFS 


IFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

Vll  about  them  in  our  148-page  cata¬ 
logue.  Mailed  for  6  cents  In  stamps. 

IBATOP  CO..  Box  90  Dcs  Moines,  la 


Tha  Mode!  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  Ac.,  tor  feeding 
chickens,  &o.  Three  sizes,  weight 
30,  34  and  (12  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  youi 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  It,  address 

THE  C.  S.  IJELL  CO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


CALCITE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Crushed  Flint, 
Granulated  Bone.  Ground  Beef  8craps.  Send  for  Price 
List.  YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  PA. 


DESTROY  MITES  WSE2 

with  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL  sample,  will  kill  amllllon,  XOe.  postpaid. 
Book  on  Poultry  keeping  FUEE  with  every  order. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Trade 

Mark 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un¬ 
ion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  JPrlce, 
*2.00.  Valuable  Information 
and  full  particulars  FREE. 
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PRAISE  FOR  THE  SHORT-HORN  COW. 

WHY  SHE  IS  KEPT. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  some  of  your 
western  readers  tell  you  that  “beef- 
making-  pays,  on  the  whole,  better  than 
dairying.”  There  are  good  reasons  for 
that  opinion.  Many  of  them  have  not 
good  shipping  facilities  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  especially  milk,  and  the  markets 
furnished  by  cities  and  country  towns 
generally  are  not  satisfactory,  as  prices 
fluctuate  more  than  do  those  of  the  larger 
cities,  where  many  dairies  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts  on  yearly  contracts. 

Then  there  is  need  of  more  help  in  the 
dairy  than  in  beef-making,  to  the  same 
number  of  animals  kept.  I  think  that 
no  one  will  dispute  this  point.  Many 
farmers  have  learned  from  experience 
in  the  last  10  years  that  hauling  their 
milk  to  the  creamery  was  not  the  road 
to  wealth.  Look  at  the  abandoned 
creameries  in  the  Middle  West.  They 
were  tried  from  the  Ohio  River  as  far 
north  as  the  Dakotas,  and  found  un¬ 
profitable 

I  think  farmers  are  correct  when  they 
select  good  Short-horn  cattle  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  dairy  breeds.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  bunch  o  ''  Jersey  or  Holstein 
steers  topping  the  market  ?  Buyers  of 
feeding  cattle  always  avoid  them  as 
much  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
good  Short-horns  are  always  sought  by 
cattle  feeders. 

A  good  Short-horn  cow  will  raise  her 
calf  in  good  shape,  and  furnish  some 
surplus  for  family  use  besides  if  she  is 
properly  fed  and  cared  for.  I  do  not 
claim  that  every  Short-horn  cow  will  do 
this,  neither  do  I  claim  that  she  is  the 
only  cow  that  will  do  it,  and  raise  a  calf 
that  is  a  good  beef  animal  ;  but  I  do 
claim  that  she  has  more  good  qualities 
than  any  other  cow.  Her  docile  disposi¬ 
tion  is  much  in  her  favor.  Where  is 
there  another  cow  so  easily  managed  ? 
1  speak  of  her  now  as  a  breed,  and  not 
of  an  exceptionally  quiet  animal.  Of 
course,  there  are  cows  of  other  breeds 
that  are  docile,  but  are  they  not  excep¬ 
tions  rather  than  the  iule  among  the 
beef  breeds  ? 

When  a  dairy-bred  cow  fails  to  give 
milk,  from  any  cause,  who  would  buy 
her  to  fatten  for  beef  ?  Here  the  Short¬ 
horn  has  the  advantage.  This  brief 
article  will,  likely,  call  out  criticisms 
from  some  dairyman  ;  but  I  will  ask  all 
to  read  a  series  of  articles,  six  in  num¬ 
ber,  just  published  in  The  Breeders’ 
Gazette,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Shaw,  of 
Minnesota,  on  The  Dual-Purpose  Cow. 
I  think  he  cannot  be  accused  of  writing 
what  he  does  from  self-interest  or  pre¬ 
judice,  and  what  he  says  should  not  hurt 
the  feelings  of  any  one  who  cares  to 
know  the  facts.  While  he  says  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  Short-horn  cow  and  the 
grade  Short-horn,  his  claims  are  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
farmers,  and  are  not  based  on  a  delusive 
theory. 

In  any  part  of  the  country  where  corn, 
oats,  Timothy  and  clover  are  abundantly 
produced,  it  is  safe  to  recommend  the 
Short-horn  cow  as  likely  to  be  more 
profitable  than  any  of  the  dairy  breeds. 
Where  farms  are  small  and  the  land  is 
very  high  priced,  it  is  possible  that  the 
dairy  breeds  are  best,  as  pasture  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  beef  animals.  Let  every  man 
choose  for  himself  according  to  his  con¬ 
ditions.  o.  C.  HALSTEAD. 

Rensselaer,  Ind. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Cure  for  a  Kicking  Cow.— I  bought  a  cow  that 
was  “  all  right,”  but  the  first  move  she  made  was 
to  hook  the  hired  man  in  the  ribs,  tear  his 
coat  and  shirt,  and  she  almost  took  a  rib.  I  cut 
off  her  horns,  and  that  ended  that,  but  since  she 
came  in,  she  kicks  worse  than  any  Texas  steer. 
What  can  I  do  with  that  end  of  her  ?  Saw  off  a 
leg?  I  have  been  accustomed  to  cows  all  my 
life,  and  I  never  saw  such  a  kicker.  She  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cow  If  I  can  break  her  of  kicking.  The 
hired  man  is  not  to  blame  this  time.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  break  the  cow  ?  c.  a. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— The  best  way  that  I  have  ever  seen  to  break 
cows  of  kicking,  was  to  cross  a  stout  one-half 


inch  rope  about  three  feet  in  length,  between  the 
cow’s  hind  legs  above  the  gambrel  joints,  and 
with  a  slip-noose,  bring  the  legs  together  and 
fasten  the  rope  so  that  the  tie  will  not  slip.  Go 
away  from  the  cow  and  let  her  have  it  out  by  her¬ 
self.  Milk  three  cows,  at  least,  then  try  her.  If 
she  rebel,  let  her  repeat  the  “  show,”  and  then 
try  again.  Keep  this  up  until  the  cow  finally 
submits,  and  lets  you  milk  hpr.  Tie  her  every 
time  you  milk  for  a  week,  at  least.  Be  gentle 
with  her  and  feed  her  a  little  mess  of  some  kind 
to  bribe  her.  If  she  at  any  time  repeat  it,  retie 
her  and  soon  she  will  see  that  it  is  retaliatory 
punishment,  but  cannot  associate  you  with  the 
transaction,  hence  she  will  not  “  lay  for  you  to 
pay  you  back.”  .iohn  gould. 

It  is  reported  that  Minnesota  is  building  ICO 
new  creameries  every  year. 

A  Canada  mail  has  figured  out  that  the  gross 
revenue  from  hens  is  over  five  times  greater  than 
that  from  the  cow. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  his  home  at  Men- 
don,  Mich.,  of  Mr.  James  H.  Taft,  a  prominent 
breeder  of  Hampshire  Down  sheep,  and  one  of 
the  vice  presidents  of  the  Hampshire  Down 
Breeders’  Association. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  that  feeding  animals 
is  something  like  handling  water  with  a  leaky 
pail.  The  .amount  of  water  saved  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  leaks  in  the  pail;  and  so  in  feeding 
animals,  the  prospective  profit  will  depend  on 
how  many  leaks  there  are  for  the  money  to  run 
away. 

It  is  reported  that  sheep  feeders  in  Colorado 
are  very  timid  in  purchasing  Mexican  lambs  this 
year.  Several  of  the  best  feeders  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Collins  will  feed  calves  instead  of  sheep 
this  Winter.  The  crop  of  Alfalfa  in  Colorado  was 
of  excellent  quality  this  year,  and  was  harvested 
in  good  condition. 

Grain  for  Fattening  Steers.— I  am  feeding  45 
steers,  averaging  1,000  pounds  and  over.  What 
should  I  feed  for  the  best  results  to  feed  out,  say 
March  1  ?  I  have  an  abundance  of  corn  fodder 
and  Timothy  hay  for  rough  feed.  t.  h.  g. 

York,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  feed  all  the  corn  fodder 
and  bay  these  steers  will  eat  clean.  Without 
knowing  your  prices  for  various  food  stuffs, 
we  cannot  advise  a  grain  ration.  The  steers 
should  have,  at  least  the  equivalent  of  five 
pounds  of  bran  per  day.  You  may  be  able  to 
obtain  this  cheaper  in  the  form  of  oil  meal,  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  corn  or  gluten.  With  local  prices, 
we  can  figure  a  fair  ration. 

Another  Drunken  Cow.— We  have  just  passed 
through  a  trial  with  a  drunken  cow.  Our  cow 
spent  one  whole  night  (presumably)  eating  ap¬ 
ples.  In  the  morning,  when  milked,  she  appeared 
logy  and  dull.  I  drilled  in  the  wheat  that  day, 
and  during  the  whole  time,  she  stood  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  lot  looking  at  me  with  a  mournful,  far¬ 
away  look  in  her  eyes,  hardly  moving,  eating 
nothing,  but  emitting  occasionally  a  low  groan 
or  grunt  sounding  much  like  a  man  with  a  deep 
bass  voice  saying  “  Boo-oo”  to  a  baby.  She  made 
a  very  comical  picture,  and  I  had  many  a  good 
laugh  at  her  experse,  until  I  discovered  that  her 
milk  had  shrunk  to  about,  a  pint  that  night.  The 
next  day  brought  no  milk  at  all,  but  she  began 
to  imjirove  the  next  on  plenty  of  bran  and  clover, 
and  is  all  right  now.  She  is  a  very  “strong- 
minded”  cow,  and  managed  to  keep  her  feet 
pretty  well  all  through  it  by  spreading  them 
apart  a  bit.  c.  A.  l. 

Painesville,  Ohio.  ^  1  k 

"seeding  Milk  in  BoTTLF^c^lrre 'delivery  of  milk 
in  bottles  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  satisfactory  way, 
with  only  one  drawback,  namely,  the  possible 
transmission  of  disease  germs,  which  causes 
many  customers  to  object  to  this  mode  of  deliv¬ 
ery.  I  am  thinking  of  overcoming  this  objection 
by  having  (for  my  steady  customers)  a  narrow 
aluminium  tag  or  collar  made,  to  be  attached  to 
the  neck  of  the  bottles  with  the  customer’s  name 
stamped  thereon.  This  would  insure  each  con¬ 
sumer  getting  his  own  bottles  each  day.  The 
first  cost  would  be  a  slight  objection,  but  a  man 
once  in  possession  of  a  set  of  steel  stamps  or 
dies,  could  stamp  any  name  desired  at  small  cost 
of  money  or  time.  What  is  your  opinion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  feasibility  of  this  plan  ?  c.  u. 

Erie,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y.— It  seems  to  us  that  this  plan  would 
give  the  consumer  more  confidence.  He  would 
feel  that  the  bottles  marked  with  his  name  would 
not  be  used  for  others,  and  that  is  about  all  he 
wants.  We  sometimes  see  careless  milkmen  fill¬ 
ing  bottles  on  the  wagon,  taking  them  up  at  one 
place,  filling  and  delivering  at  the  next  stopping 
place— all  without  washing  or  cleaning.  Cus¬ 
tomers  object  to  such  practices,  and  this  plan 
would  largely  prevent  them.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  milkmen  who  use  the  bottles. 

On  the  subject  of  securing  good  milch  cows, 
the  Melbourne  Leader  sagely  observes  that  the 
man  who  starts  out  to  buy  high-class  ones  will 
soon  discover  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
their  business  do  not  sell  that  kind  of  cows  until 
their  day  of  usefulness  is  past.  When  a  man 
offers  to  sell  a  cow  that  promises  to  be  a  good 
milker,  for  any  reasonable  price,  the  buyer  is 
likely  to  discover,  either  that  she  deceives  her 
looks,  or  that  she  has  some  secret  fault  which 
will-be  discovered  only  after  purchase.  Of  course, 
there  are  times  when  a  very  keen  buyer  can  pur¬ 
chase  good  cows,  but  he  will  have  to  buy  them 
from  men  who  do  not  understand  their  business, 
and  with  whom  the  possession  of  a  cow  of  this 
kind  is  an  accident ;  or,  perhajis,  in  the  purchase 
of  a  dozen  or  more,  he  may  find  one  or  two  that 
are  up  to  his’requirements.  When  he  counts  the 


time  and  money  that  he  spends  in  experimenting 
in  this  way,  he  will  very  likely  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  cheapest  way,  after  all,  is  to 
grow  his  own  milkers. 

In  a  communication  to  Colman’s  Rural  World, 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


Mr.  M.  King  wishes  to  know  why,  if  butterine  is 
so  good  people  prefer  it  to  real  butter,  and 
why  manufacturers  fought  the  many  laws  which 
require  that  it  shall  be  branded  and  sold  for  what 
it  is.  If  it  is  so  good,  why  do  these  men  fight  and 
spend  money  to  prevent  color  laws  being  passed? 
If  it  is  as  good  as  the  friends  of  these  frauds 
would  have  us  believe,  then  it  is  more  dangerous. 
It  is  not  the  reputation  of  oleo  that  dairymen 
are  fighting,  but  its  character. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  England  Wool 
Growers’  Association,  the  point  was  made  in  an 
address  that  sheep  husbandry  can  be  made  to 
utilize  the  abandoned  farms,  give  them  fertility, 
more  than  double  their  value,  make  a  demand 
for  lumber  to  erect  new  buildings,  thus  give  em¬ 
ployment  for  mechanical  and  other  labor,  fur¬ 
nish  abundance  of  healthful,  nutritious  mutton, 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  States  to  share  and  re¬ 
duce  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  give  general 
prosperity.  An  increase  of  sheep  would  make 
an  enlarged  demand  for  pasturage,  hay,  oats  and 
other  feed  produced  by  those  who  own  no  sheep, 
as  well  as  those  who  do. 


How  to  Make  Dairy  Farming  Pay 


is  a  problem  that  is 
easily  solved  if  the 
farmer  has  good  cows 
and  a 

SAFETY  HAND 
SEPARATOR 
to  do  the  skimming. 

The  machine  will  pay 
for  itself  in  six  months, 
and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

There  is  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  of  labor  in 
its  use  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  pan 
system,  aside  from 
the  20  to  25  per  cent 
saving  of  butter  fat.  Our  free  circulars 
tell  all  about  it. 

Branches:  />  JJf.  SHARPLES , 

Elgin,  Ill.  ’ 

Dubuque,  la.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Omaha,  Neb. 


He  Laval  Alpha  “Baby” 
Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  all  i  inflations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50.-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to  $5.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma¬ 
chines  for  1898.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Glieese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 


For  tick*, 
Ucc,  scab, 
foot  rot 

and  all  forma 
of  SKIN 
DISEASES  this 


,  BOON  ,  _ 

HALLd,OTk° 

will  be  found  the  beat  and 
the  moHt  convenient.  Made  of  beat 
_  galvanized  ateel  it  is  strong  and  durable* 

Will  not  leak*  runt  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  lunt* 

Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  free* 

HALL  STfcUL  TANK  CO*.  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  Ills- 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp. 
tics  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  tlT  Send  for  circulars, 

J'  It.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  1U. 


French  Buhr 
Stone  Mills 

are  the  best  for  Farm- 
Uses.  Grind  ear  corn, 
and  any  grain  mixed  or 
separate  for  feed.  Table  , 
com  meal,  buckwheat,  — - 

rye  andgraliam  Hour  for  family  use.  Easiest 
kept  in  order,  largo  capacity,  less  power. 
Send  for  new  book  on  mills  and  sample  ( 
meal.  , 

N0RDYKE  &MARM0N,  Flour  Mill 
270  DAY  ST.,  INDIANAPOLIS 


lill  Builders,  £ 
\NAP0LIS,  IND-  J 


SHRED  and^O! 


Jwith  the  WOLVERINE  Cutter, I 

(Shredder  and  Grinder.  Gutter  has  knives 
(with  four  cutting  edges.  It  is  a  great  lui-« 

/provement.  We  can  also  attach  our  uew  Shredder  Head" 

Jtoour  cutters,  making  two  greatly  improved  machines  in  one.( 
ji land  power  cuts  ! 2 %  tons  an  hour.  Price  $2.50  up.l 
(Largest  cuts  a  ton  in  5  minutes.  Our  ’98  Model  Shredder  can  be# 
(run  with  a  1 -horse  tread  or  a  ‘2-horse  sweep  power — only  shredder/ 
(made  that  runs  successfully  with  so  little  power.  A  complete) 
/shredder  $25. 00.  Larger  shredders  have  snapping  roll.  58} 
lntyles  and  »!/.••*.  Swivel  carrier  any  length. 

GRINDING  MILLS 


Belt  and# 


carrier  any 
49  k 

Geared  mills  for  horse  power,/ 
(engine  and  wind  mill;  any  size  wanted,  from  2  to  25  H.P.  Grind) 
/line  or  coarse — for  feed  or  family  purposes. 

)pnPN  Q  M  PI  I  PDC  18  hinds  and  sizes,  for  hand  or 
)  V  U  ft  power.  Hand  sheller  90  Cts. 

(Shells  bu.  in  4  min.  1-hole  sheller  with  pulley  for  power,  $5.00.J 
(Self  feed  sheller,  ‘hells  bu.  a  day.  WIND  M  !  L  L  S  S  ft.  J 
(steel  mill,  strongest  and  easiest  running  made,  for  $16.25./ 
/Pumping  and  power  mills  8  to  16  ft.  ) 

>PnWFR*  1-horse  tread  with  governor  $52.  2-horse\ 
/FT  ■  **  R  V  sweep  power  $21.50.  4-horse  S29.50A 
(6-horse  $31.  Tread  and  sweep  powers  all  sizes.  We  can  fur-# 
fnish  you  the  best  feed  cutter,  shredder,  grinding  mill,  corn  sheller/ 
(wind  mill  or  power  on  earth  because  our  line  represents  over  37/ 
(years’  experience.  Cheapest  as  we  have  no  agents.  Send  forV 
>FREE  200  page  illustrated  catalogue.  (Address  in  full.)  C 

)MARV!N  SMITH  CO.  66  S.  Clinton  St.  16  D,  Chicaco,  lll.< 
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Machinery,  Apparatus  ami  Supplies  for 
Cheese  uud  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  II.  G.  Duu  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstrcet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Elliot’s 

Parchment 

Butter 

Paper 


To  Dairymen  or 
others  we  will 
send  half  a  ream 
8x11,  free,  if  they 
will  forward  30c. 
to  pay  postage. 
Try  the  Best  But¬ 
ter  Wrapper  and 
avoid  imitations. 


HALF 

A 

REAM 

Free 


A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mil 


Grinds  Corn  and  Cob, 
and  all  kinds  of 
Small  Grain. 

Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
i.  8  and  10  horse-power. 

Also  make  sweep  mills 
and  corn  she  Hers.  Send  for 
catalogues  and  prices. 

TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 
P.  O.  Box  92. 
Springfield,  -  Ohio. 


I 


easy.  Shakes  out  all  dirt.  Does  not  slice  or 
cube  the  roots  but  leaves  a  line  shaving  that 
can  t  chokeanything.  Four  sizes,  hand  and 
power.  Write  for  introduction  price 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &.  SONS. 

IT  River  Street,  Ypsllantl,  Mich. 


I 

Hick.  ^ 


Improved  U,  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

“  Don't  you  think  Parson  Pray  is  a 
broad  preacher  ?  ”  “  Well,  I  don’t  know; 
— he’s  certainly  an  awful  long  one.” — 
Puck. 

Lady  Visitor  :  “  What  a  pretty  baby. 
How  old  is  he  ?”  Mamie  (aged  five) :  “  I 
aint  quite  sure,  mum  ;  we’ve  had  him 
about  a  year.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Sympathetic  Visitor:  “We  must  all 
die  once.”  Sick  Murphy  :  “  Yus  ;  that’s 
just  what  worries  me.  If  I  couM  die  six 
or  seven  times,  I  shouldn’t  mind  peggin’ 
out  just  once.” — Credit  Lost. 

44  No,”  said  the  positive  girl,  “  1  will 
never  tie  myself  down  to  one  man  ” 
“  Perhaps,”  he  replied,  sarcastically,  “  if 
I  organize  a  syndicate  you  will  consider 
our  offer.” — Philadelphia  North  A  merican. 

“  Geraldine  is  writing  a  book.  She 
calls  it  4  How  to  Win  a  Man.’  ”  “  That 

would  not  do  any  good  in  the  world. 
The  mystery  is  how  to  hold  on  to  him 
after  you  have  won  him.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

“  And  you  wouldn’t  begin  a  journey  on 
Friday  V  ”  44  Not  me  !  ”  “I  can’t  under¬ 

stand  how  you  can  have  any  faith  in 
such  a  silly  superstition.”  “No  super¬ 
stition  about  it — Saturday’s  pay-day.” — 
TU-Bits. 

“What  you  want  to  do,”  said  the 
druggist,  as  he  handed  the  old  darky  the 
patent  medicine,  “  is  to  take  a  dose  of 
this  after  each  meal.”  44  Yes,  suli,”  was 
the  reply,  “an’  now,  will  you  please, 
suh,  tell  me  wliar  I’m  gwine  ter  git  de 
meals  ?” — Atlanta  ConstitutUm. 

44  Dear  Harry,”  wrote  his  chum,  who 
was  in  camp  at  Key  West,  44 1  have  had 
only  one  letter  from  my  girl  since  I  came 
down  here.  Are  you  looking  after  her 
as  you  promised  ?  ”  44  Dear  Jerry,”  wrote 
his  friend  in  response,  44  I  am — six  even¬ 
ings  in  the  week.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


oj  My  Do|>s 


The  author  describes  in  his  droll  way  several  of  his 
four-footed  household  friends  in  the  Nov.  3d.  issue  of 
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SPECIAL  COMBINATION. 


Anxious  Wife  r  “Know  where  my 
husband  is,  sir  ?  ”  Klondike  Karl  :  “Th’ 
last  time  I  seen  your  husband,  mum,  he 
was  goin’  over  th’  mountain.”  Anxious 
wife:  44  In  what  direction?”  Klondike 
Karl  (sadly):  “In  all  directions,  mum. 
You  see.  he  got  a  can  of  dynamite  mixed 
in  with  the  canned  corned  beef  he  was 
thawing  out,  poor  man.” — Judye. 

A  Texas  judge  was  robbed  of  a  horse 
not  long  ago,  and  the  thief,  being  appre¬ 
hended.  was  brought  before  him  for 
trial.  The  judge  eyed  the  prisoner  with 
deep  satisfaction  for  a  minute  or  so,  and 
then  delivered  himself  of  the  following  : 
“  Owing  to  a  personal  prejudice,  the 
Court  will  not  hear  this  ease.  It  will  be 
tried  by  the  bailiff,  who  will  find  a  ver¬ 
dict  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  In 
the  meantime,”  he  added,  impressively, 
44  the  Court  will  go  outside  and  bend  a 
rope  and  pick  out  a  good  tree.” — The 
Green  Bay. 

Abk:  “Ole  Bile  narrower  may  be  a 
hayseed,  but  he’s  jest  cute  'nough  to 
skin  them  city  sportsmen  who  was 
shootin’  round  his  place  yesterday.”  Ike: 
44  How’d  he  do  it  ?  ”  44  He  seed  them  fel¬ 

lers  pullin’  fer  the  train  in  the  evenin’ 
■with  three  or  four  ducks  apiece,  an’  he 
up  an’  made  ’em  pony  up  $10  for  shootin' 
of  ’em,  claimin’  they  was  liis’n.  An’  the 
fellers  left  the  ducks  behind,  too.”  “Shoo, 
Sile  never  raised  no  ducks.”  44  'Course 
not.”  44  Whose  was  they,  then  ?  ”  44  No¬ 
body's.  They  was  wild  ones  all  right, 
hut  Sile  calk’lated  them  fellers  wouldn’t 
know  the  difference.” — Life. 


■  UY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  “  BKST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


M  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREB 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  \  K  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  nrlces  will  surprise  you.  Write  lor  Samples. 
D.  W.  INGERS0LL,  «46  I'lymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 


Watobea.Clooka.Tea.  ETDCC 
Bets,  Toilet  Beta,  «  n.  & 
with  »6.00,  17.00  and  *10  00  orders. 
Bend  this  “Ad.”  and  16c.  and  get 
M  lb.  Best  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesey  St..  M.  Y.,  Box  280. 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 


to  1900,  including  the  THANKSGIVING,  CHRISTMAS  and 
NUMBERS  for  two  years.  The 
Twelve-Color  Companion  Calendar 
for  1899  (an  exquisite  anil  dainty  gift)  and 
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Double  Value 

is  obtained  from  cut  feed  fortes: 
all  live  stork. 

THE  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER  CUTTER 

prepares  it  in  the  beat  form, 
quickest  time  and  with  least 
power.  Send  for  catalogue  Noll! 
The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 


FEED  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elkvatou.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING - 

Have  them  in  six  sizes— 2  to  26  horse  pow¬ 
er.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 

(AIko  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.N.  BOWSHERCO.,  South  Bend,  ind. 
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That 

represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINEAND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILACE  CUTTERS  AND 
-  .  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

are  tlie  strongest  moat  durable,  lurgei*t  capa¬ 
city  machines  made.  TIUb  now  Traveling  Feed 
Table  removes  every  element  of  danger  from  j 
feeding.  No  danger  to  Angers,  hands  and  arms  ' 
Capacity— just  as  much  as  you  can  get 
to  the  machine.  Will  elevate  the  feed 
.  tnany  height  Free  catalogue  and  “A 
I  BOOK  ON  SILAGE”sentto  all  inquirers. 

THE  SILVER  MFG  CO. 

Salem, Ohio. 
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STOCK  FEEDERS 

listen  to  this  and  think  befor. 
buying  a  feed  grinder.  Thorn 

are  OH  nnn  Peerless 

over  £U,UUU  Mills 

now  In  use.  Grinds  ear  corn 
and  all  grains  fine  or  coarse 
Make  family  meal  or  feed 

^AGENTS  WANTED.  Prices, *H 
f!K  and *20.  Write  for eircil 
"■? —  lars  and  agency. 

STEVENS  MEG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  IIL 


No.  3  "PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic4 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarso  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, oneto  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
notclioke  down  tlie  smallest: 
power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  - 
advertiso  the  fact  that  wo  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  In  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  largo  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero” and  “American” Grinding 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Feck's 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Stoel  and  Wood  Wind  Mlilsfor 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  flaws,  Corn  Bhellers.  etc. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO., 27 Fargo  St.T BA1AV1A,  ILLS. 
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ne*f  as  much 
D 

shr,®  .fed 


,  •  A 

ti  m  e 

GQo1  D  if  cut  or 


with 

Sr^  ley  Machine. 

i.ie  Smalley 
Family  of 
Feed  Savers 

are  used  by  up-to-date 
farmers  everywhere . 

“Yankee”  Silo  Sense, 

our  latest  silo  booklet,  mailed 
free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFCS.  CO., 

Sole  Maker*,  MANITOWOC,  UIS. 

GKO,  1>.  HARDER* 
General  Eastern  Agent, 
CobleskiU,  N.  Y. 


STAR 

STEEL. 


Land  Rollers 


Weight, 

Strength, 


Simplicity, 

Durability. 


Castree  &  Shaw  Co.,  Mfrs. 


For 

*-  Special  Prices 
Write  direct  to 


aq  Bond  St., 
Owosso,  Mich. 
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A  VISIT  TO  A  CORN-CANNING  FACTORY. 

TUB  WHOLE  OPERATION  EXPLAINED. 

Even  the  Husks  Are  Saved. 

A  Great  Institution. — The  average  purchaser  of 
a  can  of  corn  seldom  asks  anything  concerning  it  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  its  quality;  if  that  is  satisfactory,  all  is 
well.  Yet  each  can  of  corn  has  a  histor-y  which  is  in¬ 
tensely  interesting,  and  about  which 
few  people  have  a  chance  to  learn. 

It  was  recently  my  good  fortune 
to  visit  the  large  canning  establish¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  John  F.  White,  at  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.,  where  I  learned 
something  of  the  way  in  which  corn 
is  canned.  This  factory  is  located 
in  the  beautiful  Genesee  Valley, 
one  of  the  finest  farming  sections 
in  the  world.  Mr.  White  cans  not 
only  corn,  but  asparagus,  peas, 
beans,  tomatoes,  plums,  etc.,  taking 
various  crops  in  their  season.  Thus 
the  factory  is  en¬ 
abled  to  run  for  a 
much  longer 
period  than  would 
be  the  case  if  corn 
alone  were  can¬ 
ned.  lie  makes 
a  specialty,  how¬ 
ever,  of  corn,  and 
as  this  was  the 
crop  which  was 
being  worked 
upon  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  I  will 
describe  the  vari¬ 
ous  processes  for 
the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  The  It. 

N.-Y. 

P  reparations 

for  Canning  Corn,  something 
like  preparations  for  exhibiting 
at  the  county  fair,  mu6t  begin  in 
the  Spring.  The  crop  must  be 
contracted  for,  and  if  farmers 
will  not  raise  an  acreage  suffi¬ 
ciently  large,  then  land  must  be 
rented  and  the  factory  manage¬ 
ment  will  grow  the  corn,  or  a 
portion  of  it.  There  is  seldom 
any  difficulty  in  contracting  with 
farmers.  The  price  received  by 
the  grower  is  $6  per  ton  for  the 
ears  of  corn  with  the  husks  on. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  varies 

from  four  to  six  tons,  with  an  average  of  about  4X  tons  per 
acre.  Those  who  give  their  crop  extra  good  care,  and  who  un¬ 
derstand  their  work,  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  six  tons  per 
acre  of  ears.  This  must  be  delivered  at  the  factory  by  the 
grower.  About  600  acres  of  corn  have  been  grown  this  year  to 
supply  the  factory  ;  about  one-half  of  this  has  been  grown  by 
farmers  under  contract,  and  the  remainder  by  the  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  necessary  to  make  two  pickings  of  the  corn  from 
the  field.  The  wagons  are  driven  through,  ami  the  corn  is 
thrown  directly  to  the  wagon  box  and  hauled  to  the  factory. 

At  the  Factory. — It  is  at  the  factory  that  the  interesting 
part  of  the  work  begins,  for  all  understand  how  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  corn  is  grown.  The  corn  is  thrown  from  the 
wagons  upon  a  large  platform  upon  which  the  huskers 
are  seated.  These  huskers,  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  remove  the  husks  and  the  silks  from  the  ears, 
for  which  work  they  receive  four  cents  per  bushel. 

The  rapidity  with  which  they  work  would  put  to 
shame  many  a  farm  lad  to  whom  the  husking  of  the 
corn  seems  a  never-ending  task.  The  pay  received 


enables  many  of  the  workers  to  ifaake  $1.50  per  day. 
The  huskers  are  a  jolly  crowd,  evidently  well  satis¬ 
fied,  and  when  at  their  work,  remind  one  somewhat 
of  a  southern  “shucking  bee”.  From  75  to  100  per¬ 
sons  are  employed  to  do  this 
part  of  the  work. 

From  the  huskers,  the  corn 
is  dumped  upon  large  tables, 


SCENES  AT  A  CORN  CANNING  FACTORY.  Fig'.  339. 


and  here  it  is  sorted, 
knives  which  remove 
amin.ed  as  to  quality. 


Every  ear,  before  going  to  the 
the  corn  from  the  cob,  is  ex- 
If  too  mature,  or  if  not  mature 
enough,  the  ear  is  thrown  out  and  the  corn  from  it  is 
not  allowed  to  go  in  the  cans.  These  sorters  stand  by 
a  carrier  or  endless  belt  which  conveys  the  ears  to  the 
machines  which  cause  corn  and  cob  to  part  company. 


The  ears  are  fed  into  these  machines,  small  end  first, 
and  are  forced  forward  by  a  system  of  chains  and 
locks  upon  the  knives.  The  stripping  knives  are  two 
for  each  set,  and  they  are  so  set  that  they  open  and 

close  to  fit  the  size  of  the  ear 
which  is  passing  between 
them.  See  Fig.  340. 

From  the  cutting  knives, 
the  corn  is  conveyed  to  re¬ 
volving  cylindrical  sieves. 
These  separate  any  small 
pieces  of  cob  that  may  have 
been  cut  off  by  the  knives  in 
the  preceding  process,  and  also 
take  out  all  silks  which  may 
not  have  been  removed  by  the 
huskers.  This  operation  is  a 
most  important  one,  and  it  re¬ 
minded  me  of  canned  corn  I 
have  seen  which,  evidently, 
had  not  been  subjected  to  this 
cleaning  process.  From  the 
silker  or  revolving  sieves,  the 
corn  is  conveyed  through 
pipes  having  a  steam  jacket, 
and  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  about  180  degrees  F. 

Into  the  Cans. — Boys  upon 
an  upper  floor  feed  into  chutes 
the  cans.  The  bottom  of  the 
chute  is  an  endless  belt  which 
carries  the  cans 
forward,  and  as 
they  move  along, 
they  are  filled  with 
corn  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  ejector 
which  apportions 
to  each  can  the 
proper  amount.  A 
rapidly  -  revolving 
brush  removes  any 
corn  which  may 
have  been  depos¬ 
ited  upon  the  top 
of  the  can,  and 
girls  place  the 
cap,  upon  the  edge 
of  which  is  a  little 
ring  of  soldering 
metal.  Without  ever  stopping  in  its 
course,  the  can  passes  quickly  under  two 
small  revolving  brushes,  which  put  the 
acid  around  on  the  edge  of  the  cap  ;  the 
red-hot  soldering  iron  comes  down  upon 
it,  the  ring  of  soldering  metal  is  melted, 
and  the  cap  is  set  firmly  in  place.  A 
small  air-hole  in  the  center  of  the  cap 
remains,  which  is  quickly  closed  by  a 
man  with  soldering  iron  and  metal  in 
hand.  This  small  hole  is  necessary  at 
first,  as  it  serves  as  a  vent  to  allow  the 
escape  of  gas  which  may  form  when  the 
cap  is  soldered  c  n.  All  of  this  work  is 
done  quicker  than  it  can  be  described. 
This  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
known  that  the  capacity  of  the  factory 
is  about  50,000  cans  per  day. 

The  corn,  up  to  the  time  of  being 
sealed,  has  not  been  cooked,  only  heated  up  to  180 
degrees.  After  being  sealed,  the  cans  are  put  into 
large  crates  capable  of  holding  from  200  to  300  cans, 
and  are  lowered  into  the  boilers  and  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  for  30  minutes,  after  which  they  are  dumped  in 
the  back  yard  to  cool.  Here  they  are  carefully  sorted 
over,  and  any  which  are  found  to  be  not  well  sealed, 
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or  to  have  a  case  of  “swells”,  are  thrown  out.  But 
few  are  disposed  of  in  this  way,  as  nearly  all  find 
their  way  to  the  store-room,  where  they  receive  their 
fancy-colored  wrapping,  and  go  upon  the  market  as 
ORCIIARD  FARM  SUGAR  CORN. 

By-Products  Saved. — Almost  as  interesting  as 
the  canning  of  the  corn,  is  the  disposition  of  the  by¬ 
products.  In  this  business,  as  with  nearly  all  others, 
it  is  found  that  nothing  must  go  to  waste,  and  that 
profit  or  loss  in  the  enterprise  may  be  determined 
largely  by  the  disposition  made  of  the  by-products. 
All  the  corn  husks  and  the  cobs  go  to  the  silo.  Two 
tub  silos  have  recently  been  erected,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  over  400  tons.  Before  erecting  these  silos, 
the  material  was  stacked,  but  the  per  cent  of  waste 
wak  too  great,  hence  the  silo  was  a  necessity. 

These  silos  are  made  of  2x6  hemlock,  tongued  and 
grooved.  No  stone  or  cement  foundation  was  made, 
but  the  staves  were  set  upon  boards  laid  down.  A 
roof  will  be  put  on  after  filling.  The  ensilage  is  fed 
to  a  dairy  of  200  Jersey  cows,  and  they  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  well  fed.  They  receive  ensilage 
during  the  entire  year,  and  when  they  are  at  pasture, 
they  will  leave  the  grass  for  the  ensilage.  The  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  dairy  goes  largely  to  Buffalo.  The  product 
of  the  canning  factory  goes  mainly  to  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  The  southern  markets  are 
good,  but  freight  rates  are  prohibitive.  When  asked 
as  to  the  demand  for  the  canned  goods,  I  was  informed 
that  over  830,000  worth  of  orders  were  refused  because 
of  inability  to  fill  them. 

The  machinery  and  equipment  required  for  a  can¬ 
ning  factory  are  far  less  expensive  than  that  required 
for  a  beet-sugar  factory.  It  would  seem  that  there 
are  many  localities  where  a  canning  factory  might  be 
located,  and  the  industry  be  made  a  profitable  one  to 
the  farmers  and  the  operators  as  well.  Many  farmers 
never  will  become  accustomed  to  the  demands  of  the 
sugar  beet,  who  might  be  induced  to  raise  the  sugar 
corn.  The  lesson  I  learned  from  the  whole  thing  was 
that  it  is  the  looking  after  the  by-products  which 
counts.  Nothing  is  wasted,  and  back  of  the  whole 
enterprise  is  a  business  man,  a  man  who  appreciates 
the  value  of  quality,  and  whose  trademark  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  good  quality.  l.  a.  clinton. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fig.  339shows  acollection of  viewsof parts 
of  the  canning  factory.  1  shows  a  load  of  corn  ready  for 
unloading  upon  the  husking  platform.  2  shows  some 
of  the  huskers  at  their  work.  At  3  are  the  sorters, 
while  4  gives  a  view  of  the  machine  which  cuts  the 
corn  from  the  cob.  A  view  in  the  cooking-room  is 
shown  at  5,  and  at  6  are  the  sorters  at  work  picking 
out  any  cans  not  well  sealed.  A  number  of  the  work¬ 
ers  are  posing  for  their  pictures  at  7,  the  two  big  silos 
being  shown  in  the  background.  Fig.  340  shows  the 
knives  which  separate  the  corn  from  the  cob,  the  ears 
being  forced  between  these  small  end  first. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Pine  or  Cedar  Shingles. — My  judgment  is  that  the 
Red-cedar  shingles  from  the  State  of  Washington  will 
outlast  any  pine  shingles  that  are  on  the  market. 
The  Yellow-cedar  shingles  will  not  last  as  long  as  the 
pine  shingles,  for  they  will  rot  around  the  nail  heads, 
and  then  the  wind  will  blow  them  off.  In  regard  to 
painting  each  course  as  the  shingles  are  laid,  it  pays, 
but  it  pays  better  to  dip  them  three-fourths  of  their 
length  in  linseed  oil  and  mineral  red,  with  plenty  of 
Japan  dryer.  The  shingles  ought  to  be  dipped  three 
or  four  weeks  before  they  are  laid.  They  will  last  as 
long  again  as  shingles  that  are  not  dipped. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  D.  x.  wells. 

Reseeding  Crimson  Clover. — We  are  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  method  of  reseeding  Crimson  clover  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland.  The  clover  is  first  sown  in  the 
orchard  about  the  middle  of  July.  It  thus  makes  a 
fair  growth  through  the  Fall  and  Winter.  The  next 
year,  it  is  permitted  to  come  to  a  full  head,  and  then 
the  orchard  is  plowed  roughly,  so  as  to  leave  a  number 
of  heads  above  ground.  These  heads  mature  seed, 
and  when  thoroughly  ripe,  the  ground  is  harrowed 
crosswise  of  the  furrows,  and  this  harrowing  scatters 
the  seed  all  over  the  orchard  so  that  another  crop 
starts  and  makes  a  good  growth.  The  plowing  and 
harrowing  are  continued  year  after  year  with  the 
result  that,  from  the  first  seeding,  almost  any  number 
of  successful  crops  may  be  grown. 

An  Improved  Brooder  Lamp. — No  one  thing  is  so 
much  needed  in  the  poultry  world  as  a  better  brooder 
than  has  ever  been  put  out.  The  common  style  of 
single  brooders — a  lamp  box  with  brooding-room  over 
it  and  heated  by  hot  air  coming  from  a  sheet-iron 
heater  over  the  lamp,  with  its  multitudinous  varia¬ 
tions — is  certainly  the  best  at  present ;  but  the  in¬ 
closed  lamp  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  can  never  be 
made  safe.  It  can  be  made  a  little  safer  than  the 
common  lamp,  however,  and  Fig.  341  shows  how. 
Have  the  lamp  made  any  size  you  please,  with 
the  top  of  the  bowl  depressed  about  three  -  eighths 


to  one -half  inch.  When  this  depression  is  filled 
with  water,  it  will  last  for  16  to  24  hours,  and 
helps  to  keep  the  oil  and  wick  from  overheating. 
b  shows  the  oil-tank,  and  the  dotted  line  c  shows  the 
bottom  of  the  depression  which  is  to  be  filled  with 
water.  Brooders  of  this  class  are  always  dangerous, 
and  their  use,  like  matrimony,  “  should  never  be 
undertaken  otherwise  than  seriously.”  The  water- 
top  lamp  is  a  decided  improvement,  but  it  and  all 
other  lamps  must  be  given  plenty  of  air,  and  the  lamp 
box  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  hot.  No  amount  of 
“  hydro  ”  attachments  can  prevent  an  explosion  if  this 
point  is  neglected.  h  w.  j. 

Ohio. 

A  New  Fodder  Mixture. — Referring  to  Hope  Farm 
Notes  on  “  Another  Crop  Failure  ”,  page  707,  early  in 
July,  I  plowed  under  a  good  ripe  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  (two  acres)  and  immediately  sowed  the  piece  to 
Hungarian  grass  and  Canada  field  peas,  a  new  crop 
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KNIVES  FOR  CUTTING  OFF  THE  CORN.  Fig.  340. 

for  me  and  a  mixture  1  had  never  seen  “  in  print  ”  be¬ 
fore.  But  I  had  the  seed  on  hand  from  other  years, 
and  wanted  to  clean  it  up.  In  September,  early,  I 
cut  a  magnificent  crop  of  grass  and  peas,  and  fed  it 
green  to  beef  cattle,  with  excellent  results.  I  shall 
try  the  experiment  again  on  a  larger  scale  next  season, 
and  would  advise  you  to  try  peas  again.  But  August 
may  be  hotter  and  drier  in  your  section.  We  had  a 
moist  August  here.  D.  R. 

Crenshaw,  Pa. 

Sowing  Barley  in  July. — A  subscriber  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  says  that  he  sowed  barley  and  peas  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  July,  hoping  to  obtain  a  crop  for  hay.  The 
peas  were  an  utter  failure,  but  the  barley  made  a 
great  success,  standing  nearly  three  feet  high,  and 
producing  a  good  lot  of  feed.  Our  own  barley  and 
peas  proved  a  failure  this  year.  This  correspondent 
thinks  of  sowing,  another  year,  Crimson  clover  with 
the  barley.  We  have  never  believed  in  sowing  Crim¬ 
son  clover  with  other  crops,  but  this  year  we  have 
heard  of  so  many  successes  where  this  clover  was 
sown  with  millet,  buckwheat  or  rye,  that  we  are 
about  ready  to  change  our  mind.  Prof.  Voorhees,  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  told  us  of  a  plan 
of  sowing  rye  with  barley  and  peas,  the  object  being 
to  cut  the  barley  late  in  the  Fall,  too  late  for  reseed¬ 
ing,  and  still  have  the  rye  coming  in,  all  ready  for 
Spring  cutting. 

Tiie  Southern  Peach  Croi\ — A  reader  in  Georgia 
says  that  nurserymen  report  that  they  have  nearly  all 
sold  out  of  peach  trees,  l  ie  thinks  this  means  a  large 


AN  IMPROVED  BROODER  LAMP.  Fig.  311. 


increase  in  southern  orchards.  The  southern  crop, 
this  year,  glutted  the  markets,  and  prices  ran  low. 
He  thinks  that,  in  five  years,  with  the  increased  plant¬ 
ing  of  peaches,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  overpro¬ 
duction  of  the  fruit,  almost  equaling  the  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  in  its  disastrous  effects.  He  wants  to 
keep  out  of  the  glut,  if  possible,  and  thinks  of  plant¬ 
ing  his  orchards  to  mixed  fruits.  Apples,  he  thinks, 
will  be  a  profitable  crop,  the  southern  markets  hardly 
ever  being  supplied.  He  wants  to  know  what  fruit 
growers  think  of  the  plan  of  planting  peaches  in  rows, 
16  feet  apart,  and  14  feet  in  the  row,  with  apples,  pears 
or  plums  in  alternate  rows.  In  five  or  six  years,  his 
plan  would  be  to  pull  out  the  trees  not  wanted.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  question  will  be  interesting  to  a  good  many 
of  our  southern  growers,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
our  readers  discuss  it. 


The  Red  Polled  Cattle  are  an  old-established 
breed,  native  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  England. 
They  have  always  been  highly  prized  for  their  dairy 
and  beef  qualities  by  the  farmers  of  that  region,  and 
they  are  becoming  quite  widely  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  agricultural  States  of  this  country.  They  are 
well  adapted  for  regions  where  combined  butter  and 
beef  production  is  demanded. 

We  have  a  choice  herd  of  Red  Polled  cattle  on  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  Farm,  where  a  complete 
record  is  kept  of  all  feed  consumed  and  the  amount 
and  value  of  all  dairy  products,  and  both  are  debited 
and  credited  at  prevailing  market  prices.  This  kind 
of  a  record  is  also  kept  of  four  other  breeds  of  cattle 
that  we  have  under  investigation  at  present,  viz.,  the 
Short-horn,  Aberdeen-Angus,  Jersey,  and  Holstein. 
Under  this  condition,  the  Red  Polled  cattle  are 
rendering  a  good  account.  A  number  of  the  cows  in 
our  herd  are  producing  300  to  400  pounds  of  butter 
per  year,  and  a  net  profit  of  825  to  840  per  cow. 

Fig.  342  represents  a  two-year-old  heifer  that 
calved  in  January,  has  made  upwards  of  a  pound  of 
butter  per  day  for  the  first  four  months  after  calving, 
and  is  still  maintaining  a  good  record.  She  now  gives 
every  assurance  of  developing  into  a  cow  that  will 
make  400  pounds  of  butter  per  annum,  and  she  also 
presents  a  creditable  beef  form.  It  can  hardly  be 
claimed  for  this  breed,  however,  that  their  beef  quali¬ 
ties  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  special  beef  breeds  ; 
but  they  are  rapidly  taking  rank  as  one  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  and  profitable  combined  beef  and  butter  breeds. 
They  are  in  good  demand  in  this  State,  and  are  giving 
good  satisfaction.  c.  f.  curtiss. 

Kerosene  for  Flies. 

Kerosene  Lasted  an  Hour. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
October  22,  E.  J.  R.,  of  Kent  County,  Mich.,  tells  us  of 
his  failure  to  keep  flies  off  cattle  with  kerosene  oil 
used  with  an  atomizer,  or  hand  sprayer.  During  the 
extremely  hot  weather  in  September,  my  heifers 
would  thrash  around  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  use  my 
sprayer  every  night  while  milking.  I  used  clear  kero¬ 
sene  ;  it  would  last  nearly  one  hour.  I  have  been  told 
that  a  little  carbolic  acid  put  in  with  the  kerosene 
would  make  it  more  lasting.  c.  f. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

Kerosene  a  Success. — I  have  used  the  kerosene 
spray  for  flies  on  cattle  with  good  effect.  I  applied  it 
in  the  stable  at  night.  The  cows  came  up  with  their 
sides  and  backs  covered  with  flies.  The  spray  not 
only  drives  them  off  but  kills  them.  It  will  not  keep 
other  flies  from  coming,  any  longer  than  Ihe  kerosene 
spray  remains  on  the  hair  ;  but  the  cattle  will  not  be 
tormented  any  more  the  night  of  the  application,  if  in 
the  stable.  So  many  flies  can  be  destroyed  in  this 
way  as  materially  to  reduce  the  pest.  The  spray 
should  be  applied  with  an  atomizer.  m.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Flies  Came  Back. — For  several  years,  I  have 
felt  the  need  of  a  remedy  to  relieve  cattle  from  the 
torment  of  flies.  The  fly  that  bothers  most  here  is,  I 
believe,  the  horn  fly — a  small  brown  fly  that  gets 
right  down  in  the  hair  and  sticks  to  cattle  day  and 
night.  The  old-fashioned  fly  would  leave  the  cattle 
at  dark,  but  these  do  not.  Having  learned  of  the  use 
of  kerosene  for  flies  on  cattle,  I  bought  an  atomizer 
or  hand  sprayer  at  the  beginning  of  fly  time  last 
Summer.  When  I  commenced  to  pump  that  spray  on 
the  cows,  the  way  the  flies  left  was  a  caution.  I 
cleaned  all  the  flies  off  a  cow  in  a  short  time,  and  ac¬ 
tually  killed  many ;  all  that  got  sufficient  kerosene 
on  them  would  just  fall  down  and  die.  I  pumped  that 
spray  on  the  cows  till  their  sides  and  backs  were  just 
full  of  it  ;  to  my  surprise,  in  about  a  minute,  the  flies 
began  to  come  back,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  would 
be  as  thick  as  ever.  After  what  I  thought  was  a 
thorough  test,  my  conclusion  was  that  kerosene  is  not 
the  stuff.  .  r.  c.  L. 

New  London,  Ohio. 


POSTSCRIPTS. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  been  interested  in  the 
wash  for  peach  trees  described  by  Mr.  M.  Mcrse, 
of  Massachusetts.  This  wash  consists  of  slaked  lime 
and  raw  linseed  oil.  To  a  bucketful  of  lime  wash, 
made  as  thick  with  lime  as  common  paint,  a  quart  of 
raw  oil  is  added  and  well  stirred  in.  This  is  painted 
on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  early  in  the  Summer.  Mr. 
Morse  believes  that  this  solves  the  peach-borer  ques¬ 
tion  for  him,  as  his  trees  are  almost  entirely  free  from 
borers. 

A  Michigan  reader  wishes  to  know  whether  he  can 
sow  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn  and  plow  it  under  in 
the  Fall  with  good  results.  In  our  experience,  this 
would  be  very  poor  policy.  This  clover  makes  a  slow 
growth  all  through  the  Winter  except  during  the  very 
coldest  weather.  It  makes  its  most  rapid  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring,  and  to  plow  it  under  in  the  Fall  would 
be  to  lose,  probably,  more  than  half  its  value,  both  for 
fertilizing  the  soil  and  for  protecting  it  from  washing. 
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THE  PEACH  SCAB  IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  scab  has  seldom  been  very  troublesome  in  Mich¬ 
igan  upon  the  peach,  but  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained  from  the  use  of  fungicides  have  been  quite 
satisfactory,  although  a  single  application  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  give  very  marked  results.  From  the 
results  of  our  experiments  and  the  experience  of  a 
number  of  fruit  growers  who  have  sprayed  their  fruit 
trees  for  this  and  other  diseases,  I  would  recommend 
the  following  treatment  in  addition  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (one  pound  to 
25  gallons  of  water)  early  in  April,  or  before  the  buds 
start : 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  set,  spray  thoroughly  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  (four  pounds  copper  sulphate,  four 
pounds  lime,  50  gallons  water),  and  repeat  the  same 
application  about  the  first  of  July.  Where  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  very  troublesome,  and  particularly  upon 
varieties  that  are  greatly  injured  by  it,  a  third  appli¬ 
cation  would  be  advisable,  but  the  early  kinds  should 
not  be  sprayed  after  the  first  of  July  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  use  Bordeaux  Mixture  upon  the  peach 
within  six  weeks  of  the  time  of  ripening,  and  if  three 
applications  are  made,  the  interval  should  be  lessened. 
In  some  sections  of  the  State  where  the  scab  has  been 
quite  troublesome  upon  the  apricot,  the  thorough  use 
of  Bordeaux  Mixture  has  almost  entirely  prevented  it. 

A  fungous  disease  upon  the  fruit  of  the  peach,  which 
has  been  far  more  troublesome  than  the  scab,  is  some¬ 
times  known  as  the  Brown  spot,  or  “pimples,”  but 
even  this  yields  readily  to  the  use  of  the  fungicides. 
During  the  last  two  years,  the  peach  crop  of  Mich¬ 
igan  has  been  reduced  one-half  in  the  case  of  many 
of  our  best  varieties  by  the  curl-leaf,  a  fungous  dis¬ 
ease  which  seldom  appears  except  in  cold,  wet  Springs, 
but  even  this  has  readily  yielded  to  the  action  of  the 
fungicides.  The  treatment,  however 
must  be  early  in  the  season  and  in  a  very 
thorough  manner. 

The  importance  of  early  spraying  was 
clearly  shown  in  some  of  our  experiments 
the  past  season,  in  which  applications 
made  during  the  last  week  of  March  gave 
practical  freedom  from  the  attack  upon 
varieties  that,  when  unsprayed,  dropped 
all  their  foliage,  while  trees  given  a  similar 
spraying  the  last  week  of  April,  after  the 
buds  had  begun  to  swell  but  before  they 
were  open,  showed  a  considerable  amount 
of  curl-leaf,  although  the  injury  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  upon  unsprayed  trees. 

Treatment  with  a  clear  solution  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  gave  practically  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  did  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  year, 
little  benefit  was  evident  from  the  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  after  the 
leaves  appeared,  but  in  other  years,  the 
benefits  have  been  clearly  shown.  Aside 
from  the  three  diseases  above  mentioned, 
the  spraying  with  fungicides  also  greatly 
lessened  the  injury  from  Brown  rot  and 
Shot-hole  fungus,  and  when  arsenites 
have  been  added  to  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  injury 
from  the  curculio  and  other  chewing  insects  has  been 
reduced.  L.  R.  taft. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


LATE-SET  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

UNFAVORABLE  CONDITIONS,  YET  THEY  GREW. 

Got  Behind  This  Year. — It  has  been  our  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  past  to  take  up  plants  early  in  the  Spring, 
trench  in  closely  together,  in  little  beds,  water  and 
spray  with  Bordeaux  for  leaf  blight,  hold  till  June  1, 
and  then  plant  out  permanently.  This  has  become 
necessary  because  of  the  rush  of  the  nursery  business 
at  the  usual  time  that  strawberries  are  planted,  in 
April  and  early  May. 

This  year  we  had  calls  for  these  plants  that  we  had 
trenched,  late  in  the  season,  and  we  sold  them.  This 
made  it  necessary  to  take  up  plants  from  the  fruiting 
beds  for  our  own  planting.  We  did  not  get  at  it  till 
June  1,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  weather  was 
terribly  dry  and  hot.  The  piece  on  which  we  were  to 
set  the  plants,  was  a  low  flat,  made  up  of  clay  mostly. 
It  had  been  plowed  the  Fall  before,  and  subsoiled  so 
deep  that  it  would  average  to  be  stirred  to  the  depth 
of  18  inches.  Fearing  the  lumps,  we  did  not  plow  in 
the  Spring,  but  went  over  it  with  a  deep  digging  har¬ 
row  every  few  weeks.  This  kept  the  surface  mellow, 
also  quite  moist,  down  a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 

How  It  Was  Done. — The  land  was  marked,  and 
then  a  narrow-toothed  cultivator  was  run  through 
each  mark,  allowing  it  to  dig  as  deep  as  it  would. 
This  was  to  make  it  smooth  and  mellow  for  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  plants.  We  found  that  below  where  the 
harrow  reached,  the  ground  was  quite  hard,  and  the 
tool  used  to  set  the  plants  would  not  penetrate  it 
readily.  The  rows  were  all  cultivated  as  deep  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  four  times,  and  then  Breed’s  weeder  was 


put  on  and  kept  going  till  the  plants  were  all  set. 
Only  a  few  rows  were  marked  in  advance  of  the  men 
who  set  them,  and  the  weeder  was  run  over  the  bed 
not  yet  planted,  several  times  each  day,  till  the  whole 
was  set.  We  found  that,  if  we  did  not  use  the  weeder, 
the  earth  would  dry  out  down  as  deep  as  the  cultivator 
teeth  reached,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  use 
it.  On  one  row,  the  first  one  set,  on  which  we  did  not 
use  the  weeder,  nearly  one-third  of  the  plants  died, 
while  on  the  rest  of  the  piece,  not  over  10  plants  failed 
to  grow  on  the  whole  five  acres.  It  was  a  remarkable 
catch,  and  with  this  experience,  I  would  not  fear  to 
set  strawberry  plants  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

A  Grand  Success. — No  one  not  here  at  the  time 
can  properly  realize  what  we  had  to  contend  with. 
The  earth  was  fairly  parched  where  we  took  up  the 
plants.  You  could  not  see  a  particle  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  when  the  plants  were  taken  up.  The  wind 
was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  thermometer  registered 
over  90  degrees  in  the  shade.  As  fast  as  the  plants 
were  dug,  they  were  hustled  under  cover  to  protect 
from  the  winds  and  sun,  wet,  carried  to  the  field  in 
pans  and  baskets,  and  placed  under  tight  boxes  till 
wanted  by  the  setters. 

The  plants  not  only  lived,  but  they  have  done  well 
since.  The  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  late- 
set  plants,  the  warm  weather  coming  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  we  have  as  fine  a  growth  of  strawberry 
plants  as  we  have  ever  grown.  This  only  shows  what 
can  be  done  if  one  is  extremely  careful.  Transplanted 
plants  will  grow  if  set  in  a  dust  bed,  but  plants  taken 
fresh  from  a  fruiting  bed  after  bloomiDg,  and,  in  fact, 
when  the  berries  are  half  grown,  are  not  the  easiest 
things  to  make  grow,  as  many  know.  I  would  rather 
have  a  strawberry  bed  set  late  and  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  till  Winter,  than  to  have  it  set  too  early  and 
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then  neglected  late  in  the  season.  The  trouble  with 
early-set  beds  is  that  they  cover  the  surface  with 
plants  by  September  1,  and  after  that,  it  is  impossible 
to  cultivate  or  hoe  them.  Plants,  in  order  to  remain 
healthy  and  vigorous,  require  cultivation  the  entire 
growing  season.  L.  j.  farmer. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  HOGS  ON  HOTEL  GARBAGE. 

A  number  of  questions  have  been  asked  about  feed¬ 
ing  hogs  on  hotel  garbage.  Farmers  near  large  towns 
and  cities  seem  to  think  that  they  can  make  very 
cheap  pork  if  they  can  obtain  such  swill.  The  great¬ 
est  danger  seems  to  lie  in  the  liquid  swill.  At  some 
hotels,  large  quantities  of  soap  are  used  in  the  dish¬ 
water,  and  this  injures  the  hogs.  Maj.  E.  0.  Roessle, 
of  Albany,  who  has  had  experience  in  such  feeding, 
gives  us  the  following  information  : 

“  I  fed  hogs  on  hotel  garbage  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  following  manner :  The  clear  garbage  was 
dumped  into  large  kettles  ;  to  each  barrel  of  garbage 
I  added  about  one  barrel  of  water,  and  boiled  all  to¬ 
gether  until  it  became  of  the  consistency  of  a  thick 
soup.  Frequently  I  added  to  this  mess,  in  season, 
vegetables  and  any  other  refuse  unfit  for  market, 
thus  making  a  boiled  mess  of  the  whole.  The  hogs 
did  very  well  on  it,  and  when  dressed,  were  quite  as 
good,  as  to  quality,  as  any  hogs  could  be.  Just  be¬ 
fore  marketing,  I  rounded  them  off  with  two  or  three 
weeks  of  yellow  corn  on  the  ear,  to  harden  them. 
Swill-fed  hogs  are  usually  soft  in  flesh,  and  need  some 
hardening  before  killing. 

“  If  it  is  desired  to  feed  the  clear  swill,  a  platform 
is  the  very  best  way,  instead  of  troughs.  But  clear 
swill,  if  from  hotels,  is  very  rich  and,  in  my  opinion, 
is  more  profitably  fed  by  being  diluted  or  thinned.  It 
is  impossible  to  state  how  much  a  load  is  worth.  I  al¬ 


ways  made  a  yearly  contract,  and  took  all  the  gar  “ 
bage  for  a  certain  sum.  It  is  policy  to  buy  it  as  cheap 
as  possible.  Some  hotels  will  gladly  give  away  the 
swill  if  some  one  will  haul  it  regularly,  and  keep  the 
boxes  clear  and  clean. 

“  Raising  hogs  on  garbage  is,  at  best,  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  western  method.  The  hauling  and  pre¬ 
paring  of  the  feed,  besides  the  price  paid  for  the  raw 
material,  all  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  producing 
pork,  therefore,  hogs  fed  in  this  way  cannot  compete 
with  western  stock.  I  always  sold  my  hogs  on  the 
foot  for  so  much  a  pound,  waiting  usually  for  high 
prices.”  _ 


INDIVIDUAL  TAGS  FOR  MILK  BOTTLES. 

NOT  CONSIDERED  A  GOOD  PLAN. 

Two  weeks  ago,  a  reader-spoke  of  having  aluminium  tags  made 
for  his  milk  bottles,  with  each  patron’s  name  stamped  on  several 
of  these  tags,  so  that  customers  would  be  sure  to  receive  the 
same  bottles  from  day  to  day.  He  thought  this  would  satisfy 
customers  by  showing  them  that  the  bottles  did  not  pass  from 
house  to  house.  The  following  notes  are  from  milkmen  who  use 
glass  bottles. 

The  metal-tag  idea  is  not  practicable.  The  way  to 
remedy  this  objection  is  to  sterilize  the  bottles.  This 
is  my  practice,  and  has  been  for  three  years.  My  cus¬ 
tomers  do  not  object  to  bottled  milk,  in  fact  they 
want  it  bottled.  h.  b.  gurler 

Illinois. 

It  Is  Unnecessary. — I  am  not  in  favor  of  putting 
metal  tags  on  milk  bottles.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  laborious,  and  adds  another 
item  of  expense.  Unnecessary,  because  if  the  bottles 
are  properly  cleaned  and  sterilized  (for  this  purpose 
use  a  sterilizing  chest)  as  they  should  be,  there  will 
be  no  danger  from  disease  germs.  Laborious,  because 
it  would  require  extra  labor  in  cleaning,  and  on  a  re¬ 
tail  route  of  ordinary  size,  the  milkman 
would  have  to  hunt  for  each  customer’s 
label  among  150  or  200  bottles,  thus  re¬ 
quiring  more  time  in  delivery.  Then 
there  would  be  the  expense  of  the  labels 
and  putting  them  on.  All  metal  about 
milk  bottles  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is 
a  source  of  contamination  unless  kept  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  I  would  not  use  the  metal  tags. 
The  plain  sterilized  bottle  with  a  clean 
paper  cap  is  the  ideal,  and  we  find  that  the 
majority  of  customers  like  this  method. 
The  only  objection  they  make  is  that  they 
don’t  want  the  bother  of  cleaning  the 
bottles.  Some,  however,  prefer  dipped 
milk,  because,  as  a  rule,  they  receive  bet¬ 
ter  measure.  Where  bottled  milk  is  prop¬ 
erly  handled,  it  is  growing  in  favor,  as 
it  should.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
in  our  own  dairy.  One  year  ago  one- 
half  of  the  milk  on  the  College  Farm 
route  was  delivered  in  bottles,  and  the 
remainder  as  dipped  milk ;  to-day  75  per 
cent  of  the  milk  is  sold  in  bottles,  and 
only  25  per  cent  as  dipped  milk,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  50  per  cent  for  the  bottled  milk  with  the 
same  customers.  c.  B.  lane. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

A  Sterilizer  Cheaper, — We  have  had  only  one  cus¬ 
tomer  who  raised  any  objections  to  milk  in  glass 
bottles  through  fear  of  disease  germs  being  carried 
from  house  to  house,  and  he  is  a  doctor  ;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  farm  and  saw  how  our  empty  bottles  are 
washed  and  then  sterilized  under  10  pounds  steam 
pressure,  he  went  away  convinced  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  danger  from  that  source.  He  afterwards 
told  a  good  many  of  our  customers  not  to  sterilize 
White  Farm  milk,  as  they  were  only  spoiling  it,  as  he 
knew  from  personal  inspection  that  it  was  perfectly 
pure,  clean,  and  wholesome.  I  don’t  know  how  the 
metal-tag  arrangement  your  correspondent  proposes 
would  work.  I  asked  our  drivers,  and  they  declare  it 
would  be  a  nuisance,  and  so  many  bottles  get  broken 
that  I  fear  his  tag  system 'would  cost  more  than  a 
good  sterilizer,  and  not  be  nearly  as  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through  his  bottles. 

The  White  Farm.  A.  mackellar. 

More  Danger  in  Tickets. — The  scheme  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  of  no  value — a  lot  of  expense  and 
bother,  and  would  do  little  good.  You  would  have  to 
keep  tied  up  many  more  bottles  than  are  actually 
needed.  Customers  do  not  take  the  same  amount  of 
milk  each  day,  and  here  would  come  in  more  trouble, 
as  it  would  be  a  brainy  man  who  could  anticipate  the 
exact  wants  of  100  or  more  customers  each  day.  If 
you  thoroughly  wash  each  bottle  returned  daily,  no 
matter  if  it  has  been  washed  by  a  customer  who  is 
the  essence  of  cleanliness,  then  advertise  and  push 
the  fact  that  all  bottles  are  perfectly  cleaned  by  you, 
there  ought  to  be  no  gi’ound  for  suspicion  of  con¬ 
tagion.  We  have  never  had  trouble  of  this  kind,  but 
we  bottle  only  cream  in  the  Summer.  We  prefer  the 
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Common-sense  style  of  bottle  ;  it  is  easier  to  clean, 
neater,  and  will  not  break  if  exposed  to  freezing 
weather.  To  my  mind,  there  is  much  more  danger  of 
contagion  from  paper  or  metal  tickets  that  are  used 
over  and  over  again,  and  often  handled  by  people  who 
are  not  over  clean.  We  prefer  the  kinds  used  only  once. 

Connecticut.  h.  0.  Manchester. 


GROWING  POTATOES  UNDER  STRAW . 

HOW  THEY  SUCCEEDED  THIS  SEASON. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  D.  F.  Miller,  of  Belleville,  Ill., 
wrote  us  an  interesting  account  of  how  he  grew  pota¬ 
toes  under  straw.  The  potatoes  were  planted  about 
as  eastern  farmers  plant  them,  with  high  ridges  over 
the  rows.  After  these  ridges  wpre  made,  the  whole 
field  was  well  covered  with  straw,  and  left  for  the 
season,  no  cultivating  or  weeding  being  necessary. 
The  straw  remained  like  a  mulch  over  the  entire 
field,  and  the  potatoes  grew  up  through  it.  We  have 
been  curious  to  know  how  such  a  method  of  potato 
growing  would  answer  in  this  past  disagreeable  sea¬ 
son.  Mr.  Miller  now  sends  us  the  following  account 
of  this  year’s  operations.  We  have  tried  this  plan  on 
a  small  scale  for  two  seasons,  with  very  satisfactory 
results  : 

“  Straw  potatoes,  on  account  of  the  very  wet  Spring 
and  wet  season  throughout,  are  not  a  full  crop  in  this 
county,  and  owing  to  the  failure  of  wheat  last 
year,  the  acreage  is  also  small.  On  account  of  this 
scarcity  of  straw,  I  planted  some  cultivated  potatoes 
alongside  of  the  straw  potatoes.  The  season  was 
much  in  favor  of  the  latter,  but  the  general  yield  was 
about  the  same,  with  that  even  quality  and  high  flavor 
in  favor  of  the  straw  potatoes,  and  with  knotty  ones 
and  general  waste  on  the  side  of  cultivation.  This 
comparison  is  made  only  with  early  sorts,  as  we  would 
not  think  of  growing  late  kinds  without  straw. 

“  This  year,  like  last  year,  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
yielded  best  with  the  least  waste  ;  the  yield  was  not 
large,  about  200  bushels  per  acre  of  beautiful  smooth 
and  even  potatoes,  with  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  small  ones,  and  about  two  to  three  per  cent  of 
unsalable  potatoes,  including  those  cut  by  the  digger. 
In  growing  straw  potatoes,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the 
season  rather  dry,  than  inclined  to  be  wet.  We  plant 
in  good  ridges  in  order  to  throw  off  excessive  moist¬ 
ure  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the  great  drought  of 
last  year,  of  90  days’  duration,  we  averaged  more  than 
a  half  crop  of  very  fine  potatoes  of  the  different  new 
and  leading  sorts  that  were  planted.  When  we  dug 
these  potatoes,  the  ground  was  as  hard  and  dry  as 
ground  can  get,  those  sorts  with  most  vitality,  or 
strong,  deep-going  roots,  would  hold  out  longest ;  the 
Carman  No.  3  was  next  to  the  last  to  die  or  ripen  be¬ 
fore  its  time. 

“  Last  Fall,  I  drew  the  attention  of  a  friend,  and  said, 
‘  You  see  that  remaining  green  on  the  left  of  that 
potato  field  !  That  is  the  farmers'  friend  ;  it  is  the  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  still  holding  the  fort.’  The  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  gave  us  the  best  yield  and  the  nicest  and 
largest  potatoes  ;  they  were  shown  at  our  State  fair, 
and  took  the  blue  ribbon  in  competition  with  every¬ 
thing  that  the  professional  exhibitor  could  buy  or  lay 
hands  on  from  Cairo,  Ill.,  up  to  Canada.  In  growing 
straw  potatoes,  we  do  not  need  as  much  rain  as  by 
cultivation,  and  while  we  dread  too  much  wet,  we  are 
not  affected  by  light  rains.  It  takes  a  good  rain  to 
soak  through  the  straw.” 

A  TALK  ABOUT  FIRE  INSURANGE. 

WHERE  THE  PREMIUM  PROFIT  GOES  TO. 

Great  Company  Profits. — Most  farmers  insure 
their  property.  They  know  not  when  fire  will  come. 
They  fear  it,  and  the  old  style  insurance  companies 
have  played  on  this  fear.  Here  is  an  instance.  One 
company  situated  in  a  small  city  in  northern  New 
York  was  organized  in  1864 ,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000.  This  company  has  received  in  premiums, 
from  customers,  $16,158,251,  but  has  paid  out  only 
$7,792,124.  Over  one-half  of  all  paid  them  is  clear 
profit.  This  $200,000  has  made  $720,000  in  dividends 
and  there  are  $1,876,590  not  yet  divided. 

In  the  year  1897,  one  company  received  $1,159,437  in 
premiums,  and  paid  out  $413,844  for  losses.  The 
salaries  paid  by  the  first  company  are  liberal,  only 
$67,054,  and  the  advertising  is  credited  at  $58,415.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  the  company  is  able  to  declare  an  an¬ 
nual  20-per-cent  dividend,  besides  20  to  40  per  cent 
addition  to  the  surplus.  Try  to  buy  a  share  in  this 
company,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  appreciated. 
Is  it  necessary  for  this  enormous  amount  of  money  to 
be  paid  ?  Some  say  that  a  surplus  is  necessary  to 
make  the  company  solid.  It  certainly  does  this  for 
the  stockholders,  but  it’s  hard  on  the  patrons. 

Some  Startling  Figures. — This  company  has 
$167,852,505  insured,  and  has  $200,000  capital  stock  and 
$1,876,590  surplus  to  pay  with.  Should  all  the  prop¬ 
erty  insured  by  the  company  burn  it  could  not  pay  for 
the  fences  around  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  will,  or 


that  there  is  any  danger  of  its  not  paying  losses,  but 
to  show  how  little  money  is  really  needed  to  protect 
a  large  amount. 

The  results  of  all  this  are  that  the  oppressed  have 
combined  and  formed  cooperative  mutual  companies, 
for  protection  against  robbery  as  much  as  fire.  These 
companies  are  successful.  Compare  these  figures,  for 
the  year  1897,  taken  from  the  New  York  insurance 
report,  which  shows  what  the  stock  and  mutual  com¬ 
panies  have  done  in  New  York  State  : 


Premiums  Losses 
received.  paid. 

53  New  York  joiut  stock  fire  companies .  531,918,257  515,155,573 

13  New  York  mutual  fire  companies .  557,492  250,436 

70  joint  stock  (of  other  States)  companies..  53,313,967  27.470,592 

1  mutual  (of  other  State)  company .  373,277  214,418 

29  foreign  companies  of  other  countries .  41,532,555  20,996,942 


Total  received . 5127,695,518 

Total  paid .  64,093,961 


563.601,587 

Think  of  it,  only  $63,000,000  used  up  in  dividends, 
salaries  and  expenses.  One  concern  organized  in  April, 
1897,  in  its  report  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  nine 
months’  business,  gives  $57,175  surplus  on  a  capital 
stock  of  $200,000  ! 

The  Several  Counties  Cooperative  Company,  with  a 
territory  of  10  counties,  insures  $12,000,000  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Comparing  its  safety  with  other  companies, 
we  find  that  every  man  in  the  company  has  given  a 
legal  bond  to  pay  his  pro  rata  share  of  all  losses. 
Should  there  be  a  total  loss  of  all  property  insured,  the 
land  on  which  the  buildings  stand  would  pay  every 
dollar.  The  property  which  is  insured  for  $12,000,000 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  $25,000,000.  Which  system 
is  the  safer  ?  This  company  allows  its  members  to 
keep  and  use  at  home  until  needed  all  this  50  per  cent 
and  more  of  surplus,  dividend,  and  extravagant  sal¬ 
aries.  There  is  no  need  of  a  surplus,  and  the  law 
under  which  the  company  is  chartered  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  it.  No  member  can  be  assessed  for 
any  purpose  whatever  except  an  actual  loss  by  fire. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  guarantee  fee,  which  is 
paid  at  the  time  of  joining  the  company,  all  losses 
are  paid  on  the  day  of  the  adjustment,  spot  cash,  and 
but  one  assessment  is  made,  each  year,  for  all  losses 
occurring  during  that  time.  The  company  has  been 
doing  business  12  years,  and  every  loss  has  been  paid. 
An  average  annual  loss  of  $25,000  costs  those  pro¬ 
tected  something  like  $30,000,  while  $60,000,000  in 
losses  in  Massachusetts,  insured  in  the  stock  com¬ 
panies,  is  said  to  have  cost  $100,000,000.  That  means 
66%  per  cent  of  profit.  Those  who  insure  themselves  are 
practicing  true  economy  by  keeping  this  large  profit 
in  their  own  pockets. 

I  think  one  foolish  who  does  not  insure,  and  still 
more  so  who  gives  all  he  has  for  the  protection.  A 
man  had  hired  a  heifer  pastured  during  the  Summer. 
When  he  went  to  get  her  in  the  Fall,  the  bill  was  $7. 
He  remonstrated  to  no  purpose,  but  received  an  offer 
for  the  heifer  of  $7  from  the  owner  of  the  pasture. 
After  some  banter,  he  said,  “  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
heifer,  but  if  you  will  pasture  her  three  weeks  longer, 
we  will  call  it  a  bargain.”  The  stock  companies,  like 
the  man,  get  it  all  if  you  give  them  time. 

_ C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

WHAT  MULCH  FOR  STRAWBERRIES? 

Wintering  the  strawberry  field  is  especially  hazard¬ 
ous  with  us  in  Colorado,  because  of  the  generally  dry, 
open  Winter  weather,  with  mostly  bright,  sunshiny 
days  and  freezing  nights.  Mulching  is  a  necessity, 
but  we  have  no  salt  meadow  hay  or  marsh  grass. 
Wheat  or  oat  straw  is  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of 
the  seeds.  We  pile  up  stable  manure,  giving  it  a 
chance  to  heat,  which  pretty  effectually  destroys  the 
seeds,  and  then  spread  it  on  after  the  ground  freezes 
in  December.  Cow  manure  from  the  dairies  is,  also, 
frequently  resorted  to  after  being  piled  and  partly 
rotted  and  dried.  But  Spring  generally  reveals  to  us 
many  spots  and  streaks  of  winterkilled  plants,  though 
the  manure  has  been  spread  lightly  or  heavily,  has 
been  raked  off  early  or  late.  Again  the  question 
comes  up,  Does  the  manure  contain  substances  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  plants  ?  Is  cow  manure  poisonous,  but 
horse  manure  safer  ?  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that 
the  plants  are  killed,  and  that  there  is  nothing  but 
manure  to  mulch  with.  Can  you  clear  the  farmers’ 
best  friend,  the  manure  pile,  of  so  serious  a  suspicion  ? 

Denver.  Colo.  a.  h.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — Last  year  we  used  various  substances  for 
mulching — horse  and  cow  manure,  cow-pea  vines,  corn 
stalks,  straw  and  leaves.  The  cow  manure  seemed  most 
injurious,  that  is,  most  plants  were  lost  under  it.  This, 
we  thought,  was  because  the  cow  manure  froze  into 
tough,  hard  clumps  which  were  lifted  by  the  frost, 
often  leaving  the  plants  exposed.  The  coarser  mulch 
like  stalks,  straw  manure  and  cow-pea  vines,  was 
best,  while  the  fine  manure  and  leaves  were  not  so 
successful.  We  like  the  plan  of  growing  cow  peas  on 
some  waste  land,  cutting  the  vines  and  using  them  for 
a  mulch.  Fine,  well-rotted  manure  is  not  so  good  for 
mulching  as  coarse  manure,  full  of  bedding. 


TEMPORARY  CORN  CRIBS. 

HOW  THEY  DO  IT  OUT  WEST. 

Many  of  our  readers  have,  doubtless,  seen  pictures  of  the  open 
corn  cribs  said  to  be  used  in  the  Far  West.  They  are  made  of 
slats  and  wires,  without  bottom  or  top.  The  following  notes  will 
show  what  they  are  and  what  they  do: 

I  do  not  think  them  practicable  here,  except  for 
temporary  use,  where  the  corn  is  to  be  shelled  as  soon 
as  husked.  I  think  you  have  too  much  rain  in  the 
East.  C.  H.  SEARLE. 

Edgar,  Neb. 

They  are  made  of  wire  and  slats.  Usually  a  length 
of  50  feet  of  this  wire-and-slat  fencing  is  formed  into 
a  circle,  strongly  fastened  together  with  wire,  placed 
upon  boards  on  the  ground,  and  the  corn  thrown  in. 
When  full,  another  section  is  placed  upon  top,  and 
filled ;  this  will  hold  about  500  bushels,  and  does  very 
well  for  a  temporary  corn  crib.  I  would  not  advise  it 
for  permanent  use.  Such  cribs  can  be  covered  with 
hay,  straw,  or  corn  fodder,  and  will  keep  the  corn  in 
good  condition  for  a  few  months.  wm.  m.  clark. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  portable  corn  cribs  are  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them.  They  are  used  quite  extensively  in  the  West, 
not  so  much  as  permanent  cribs,  but  to  hold  corn  for 
a  short  time.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  bushels  piled 
up  here  for  the  Winter,  with  neither  cover  nor  bottom 
except  the  ground.  The  same  thing  is  used  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  for  fencing,  called  slat-and-wire  fencing. 
While  some  of  it  for  cribs  has  heavier  and  longer 
slats,  many  farmers  use  the  four-foot  length  for  mak¬ 
ing  temporary  cribs.  n.  woodford. 

Chester,  Neb. 

They  are  mostly  used  as  temporary  cribs  to  be  set 
up  in  fields  that  are  large,  where  the  corn  has  to  be 
husked  with  a  rush,  and  soon  fed  out,  or  later  moved 
to  permanent  quarters.  Our  western  corn  will  keep 
all  right  under  conditions  that  would  be  fatal  to  corn  in 
your  country.  I  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  central  New 
York  (Cortland  County).  New-husked  corn  in  that 
county  would  immediately  spoil  by  heating,  if  cribbed 
as  corn  is  cribbed  in  the  West.  For  this  reason,  I  think 
the  portable  cribs  would  not  be  of  any  use  in  the  East. 

Council  Grove,  Kan.  d.  p.  Norton. 


FEEDING  POTATOES  TO  STOCK. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  potatoes  selling  at  25 
cents  a  bushel  in  northern  Ohio,  and  we  learned  that, 
in  the  Northwest,  they  have  been  cheaper  even  than 
this.  We  always  have  a  number  of  questions  each 
year  regarding  the  economy  of  feeding  potatoes  to 
live  stock.  We  are  now  feeding  small  potatoes  to 
hogs,  but  find  it  desirable  to  cook  them.  We  would 
never  feed  more  than  one  peck  per  day  of  raw  potatoes 
to  a  horse  or  cow.  In  France  and  Germany,  we  under¬ 
stand,  large  crops  of  potatoes  are  raised  on  purpose 
to  feed  to  milch  cows.  In  ordinary  seasons,  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  feed  potatoes  in  this  country.  Still,  it 
is  evident  that  this  has  been  done  in  years  past. 

A  reader  in  Wisconsin  says  that,  in  1896,  immense 
quantities  of  potatoes  were  fed,  the  market  price 
going  down  to  four  and  five  cents  per  bushel.  These 
potatoes  were  boiled  and  mixed  with  bran  or  corn 
meal,  though  middlings  were  generally  preferred  to 
the  bran.  Hogs  fed  in  this  way  and  finished  off  with 
corn,  made  excellent  pork.  Farmers  in  that  country 
seem  to  think  that  potatoes  cut  in  a  root  cutter,  and 
fed  raw,  are  best  for  cows.  Just  now,  few  potatoes 
are  being  fed  to  stock  in  that  country,  as  the  market 
price  is  fair.  It  is  said  that  even  culled  and  frozen 
potatoes,  which  have  not  been  thawed  out,  find  ready 
sale  at  the  starch  factory  at  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bartlett,  of  Eagle  Point,  Wis.,  says  that 
he  has  fed  one  peck  of  raw  potatoes  once  a  day  to 
cows  with  good  results.  He  does  not  consider  them 
worth  over  10  cents  per  bushel,  as  regular  feed, 
although  this  price,  of  course,  is  compared  with  grain 
as  sold  in  that  country.  He  fed  corn  meal,  ground 
oats  and  wheat  bran  while  feeding  potatoes.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  fed  the  raw  potatoes  heavier  than  he  did,  and  the 
cows  nearly  died.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  cut  the 
potatoes  or  have  them  mashed  in  order  to  prevent  the 
cows  from  choking. 


A  reader  sends  us  $1  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which,  he 
says,  represents  the  net  proceeds  of  over  30  small 
baskets  of  Concord  grapes  which  were  sold  in  the 
Boston  market.  Most  of  the  proceeds  from  these 
grapes  have  gone  to  .the  railroads  and  the  commission 
men. 

S.  D.  Willard  writes  that  he  considers  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  apple  the  finest  dessert  apple  grown  in  this 
country,  ripening  in  the  Fall.  He  says  he  has  only 
one  graft  of  this  apple,  the  wood  of  which  was  im¬ 
ported.  It  is  a  late  Fall  and  early  Winter  sort,  cer¬ 
tainly  of  very  high  quality,  as  judged  by  an  imperfect 
specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Willard. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

A  Peach  Disease  in  Michigan. 

F.  E.  B..  Lawrence ,  Maes.—  I  inclose  a  newspaper  clipping  re 
garding  “  little  peaches.”  Is  this  disease  something  that  is  com  * 
lug  this  way  ?  Are  the  cause  and  remedy  known  ? 

“  Niles,  Mich.— The  vast  peach  orchards  of  southwestern  Michi¬ 
gan  are  being  destroyed  by  a  new  disease  said  to  be  more  damag¬ 
ing  than  the  dreaded  yellows.  It  was  first  noticed  two  years 
ago,  and  owing  to  its  peculiar  effect,  which  is  a  stunting  of  the 
fruit  when  about  the  size  of  hazel  nuts,  has  locally  been  given 
the  name  of  ‘  little  peaches.’ ” 

Ans. — Not  much,  apparently,  is  known  about  the 
cause  of  this  disease.  Dr.  E.  F.  Smith,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  has  been  studying  it  carefully. 
The  Michigan  Fruit  Grower  says  that  Dr.  Smith  told 
the  peach  growers  that  the  disease  was  first  noticed 
from  five  to  seven  years  ago,  and  has  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  The  past  season,  it  has  increased  enormously. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  dwarfed 
fruit,  which  matures  later  than  normal  fruit.  The 
leaves  on  diseased  trees  are  smaller  and  thicker,  and 
are  curved  downward  from  the  end.  He  finds  no  para¬ 
site  attacking  leaf,  fruit  or  branch,  and  no  evidence 
of  disease  anywhere  in  the  tree  except  in  the  smallest 
rootlets,  nine-tenths  of  which  he  finds  dead  in  dis¬ 
eased  trees.  The  trouble  would  seem  to  be  here,  but 
as  yet,  Dr.  Smith  cannot  define  the  specific  cause  of 
the  disease.  Trees  from  seven  to  twelve  years  old 
have  been  most  susceptible  to  it.  □  Heavy  leafing  varie¬ 
ties,  such  as  Gold  Drops  and  Chilis,  which  root  near 
the  surface,  seem  to  be  more  affected  than  Crawfords 
and  the  like,  which  root  deep  and  are  not  heavy 
bearers. 

Dr.  Smith  closes  as  follows  :  4i  The  disease  is  due 
to  a  shutting  off  of  the  water  supply,  but  whether 
this  is  brought  about  by  some  parasite  or  by  droughts 
combined  with  overbearing  and  with  unsatisfactory 
soil  or  subsoil  conditions,  can  be  determined  only  by 
long  and  careful  study.  The  origin  of  the  trouble 
seems  to  me  to  be  underground.” 

Killing  Mealy  Bugs  Under  Glass. 

./. ./.,  Norivalk,  Conn. — Is  there  any  real  practical  remedy  for 
combating  the  mealy  bug  in  graperies  ?  By  the  use  of  Fir-tree 
oil,  kerosene  emulsion  and  other  formulas,  we  kept  it  in  check 
until  the  berries  were  ripening,  when  spraying  was  stopped, 
fearing  to  leave  a  taste  upon  the  berries.  Is  there  any  method, 
or  could  you  offer  any  suggestions  that  would  promise  a  radical 
and  effective  cure  ?  It  is  about  the  hardest  to  fight  of  any  green¬ 
house  pest  Is  there  any  method  of  fumigating  that  will  effectu¬ 
ally  end  its  existence  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  M.  V.  SliINGERLAND. 

As  any  one  who  has  had  experience  can  testify,  it  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  control  such  insect  pests  as 
mealy  bugs,  scale  insects  and  plant  lice  upon  various 
plants  in  greenhouses.  All  of  these  insects  get  their 
food  by  sucking,  hence  one  must  hit  them  with  a 
spray  to  kill  them.  This  could  not  be  done  practi¬ 
cably  in  a  violet  house,  for  instance.  This  fact  has 
led  most  of  those  who  grow  plants  commercially  in 
greenhouses  to  resort  to  some  kind  of  fumigation  ;  to¬ 
bacco  fumes  made  in  various  ways  have  been  largely 
used  for  this  purpose.  However,  tobacco  is  not  often 
a  success  when  used  against  mealy  bugs  or  scale  in¬ 
sects. 

The  deadly  effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  upon  in¬ 
sect  life  were  demonstrated  a  dozen  years  ago  out¬ 
doors  on  orange  trees  infested  with  scale  insects. 
Within  the  past  four  years,  the  Division  of  Vegetable 
Pathology,  at  Washington,  has  shown,  by  careful  ex¬ 
periments  on  a  commercial  scale,  that  this  deadly  gas 
can  be  used  in  greenhouses  with  very  successful  re¬ 
sults,  so  far  as  the  destruction  of  insect  pests  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Detailed  accounts  of  these  experiments  were 
published  in  the  Florist’s  Exchange,  in  1896  and  1897. 
In  one  case,  100,000  coleus  plants  were  thus  success¬ 
fully  treated  for  mealy  bugs,  and  in  Mr.  Saltford’s 
violet  houses,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  10,000  violet 
plants  were  entirely  freed  from  the  black  aphis. 
Plants  of  all  sorts,  even  the  most  delicate  ferns,  have 
been  fumigated  with  this  gas  without  the  slightest 
injury. 

Thus,  undoubtedly,  graperies  could  be  successfully 
fumigated  by  using  care  in  the  treatment.  No  exper¬ 
iments  seem  to  have  been  made  with  it  in  graperies 
in  this  country,  but  it  is  recorded  in  the  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  New  Zealand,  for  1896, 
that  the  gas  was  employed  successfully  for  ridding 
the  vines  of  mealy  bugs.  In  this  experiment,  to  each 
100  cubic  feet  of  space,  there  was  used  one-third  ounce 
of  98-per-cent  cyanide  of  potassium,  one-third  ounce 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one-third  ounce  of  water.  In 
the  experiments  in  this  country,  the  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  is  used  at  the  rate  of  .15  of  a  gram  for  each 
cubic  foot  of  space  to  be  fumigated ;  the  cyanide 
should  be  of  the  grade  known  as  98-per-cent  pure. 
For  every  part  of  the  cyanide,  use  1>£  part  of  com¬ 
mercial  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  part  of  water.  First 


compute  the  cubic-foot  contents  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  then  multiply  this  by  .15  and  reduce  the  resulting 
number  of  grams  of  cyanide  required  to  ounces.  The 
cyanide  can  be  bought  for  32  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  for  from  three  to  five  cents  per  pound  ; 
at  these  prices,  the  expense  for  the  chemicals  to  fumi¬ 
gate  once  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space  amounts  to  about 
13  to  15  cents. 

As  this  gas  is  very  deadly  to  both  plant  and  animal 
life,  its  use  must  not  be  intrusted  to  unskilled  or  un¬ 
intelligent  hands.  Plants  are  sensitive  to  it  in  very 
different  degrees,  so  that  a  dose  which  will  not  harm 
one  plant  will  kill  another.  In  any  given  case,  it 
must  be  determined  in  advance  ;  first,  what  is  the 
maximum  dose  for  the  insect  pest  and,  second,  that 
this  dose  will  not  harm  the  plants.  When  these  two 
facts  have  been  ascertained,  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
house  to  be  fumigated  must  be  accurately  computed, 
and  then  the  proper  amount  of  gas  may  be  liberated 
after  the  house  has  been  closed  as  tightly  as  possible, 
and  the  roof  wet  down  to  make  it  still  more  air-tight. 

The  method  of  using  this  gas  in  greenhouses  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  343.  Deep,  two  or  three-gallon  stone 
jars  are  set  in  the  central  pathway  about  25  to  40  feet 
apart ;  usually  two  jars  are  enough  for  one  long  house. 
The  required  amount  of  water  is  put  into  the  jars, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  then  poured  in  slowly.  The 
cyanide  is  placed  inside  a  small  paper  bag  inside  a 
second  paper  bag,  and  suspended  just  above  the  jars. 
The  suspending  string  should  run  up  to  a  pulley  or 
hook  in  the  ridge  of  the  house,  and  then  extend  along 
to  one  of  the  doors.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  bags 
can  be  quickly  lowered  into  the  jars  from  the  door, 
and  allow  one  quickly  to  get  outside,  for  the  gas  being 
liberated  is  a  deadly  poison ;  and  no  one  must  venture 
in  after  the  bags  have  dropped  into  the  jars,  for  nearly 
an  hour  after  the  house  has  been  opened  to  let  out  the 
gas.  It  is  best  to  see  that  the  bags  and  the  suspend¬ 
ing  cords  are  sure  to  work  all  right  before  putting  the 
acid  and  water  into  the  jars. 

Arrangements  must  be  made  to  open  the  house 
quickly  from  the  outside.  For  most  plants,  it  is  not 


PLAN  FOR  FUMIGATING  A  GREENHOUSE.  Fig.  343. 


safe  to  continue  the  fumigation  longer  than  25  min¬ 
utes.  As  soon  as  the  time  !s  up,  one  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  open  every  ventilator  from  the  outside.  From 
the  detailed  instructions,  it  will  be  seen  that  fumiga¬ 
tion  with  this  gas  requires  great  care.  Not  enough 
experiments  have  yet  been  made  to  enable  the 
experimenters  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  adapted 
to  all  conditions  and  which  can  be  recommended  for 
general,  indiscriminate  use.  Thus  in  J.  J.’s  grapery, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  experiment,  if  possible,  to 
try  to  determine  just  how  strong  and  for  how  long  the 
gas  must  be  used  to  insure  the  death  of  the  mealy 
bugs  and  not  injure  the  vines.  After  the  fruit  is 
picked,  I  would  advise  that  the  method  be  carefully 
tested  according  to  the  instructions  detailed  above. 
The  vines  will,  doubtless,  come  through  this  treat¬ 
ment  all  right,  so  the  principal  question  will  be  as  to 
its  effect  upon  the  insects.  Any  one  who  has  had  to 
deal  with  mealy  bugs  knows  that  they  are  tough  cus¬ 
tomers  to  kill  with  insecticides. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  use  of 
this  gas  in  greenhouse  work  have  been  recently  sum¬ 
marized  by  one  of  the  experimenters  as  follows  : 

1.  The  effectiveness  with  which  it  acts. 

2.  Its  rapid  diffusibility. 

3.  Ease  of  application. 

4.  It  does  not  weaken  the  tissues  of  the  plants  when 
properly  applied,  but  the  method  of  using  it  has  to  be 
determined  in  each  case. 

5.  It  leaves  no  objectionable  odor  in  the  house, 
flowers  such  as  violets  being  as  sweet  immediately 
after  its  use  as  before. 

6.  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  applications  neces¬ 
sary  during  the  season. 

Its  disadvantages  are  few  : 

1.  Its  deadly  poisonous  nature  to  man  and  beast. 
This  is,  however,  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  the  instruc¬ 
tions  laid  down  are  carefully  followed. 

2.  It  must  be  used  at  night  (at  least  so  far  as  we 
now  know),  and  during  the  Winter  months  only  on 
nights  when  the  temperature  outside  is  sufficiently 
high  to  allow  of  thorough  ventilation  of  the  houses 
for  at  least  30  minutes. 

Several  of  the  leading  florists  in  the  country  are  us¬ 
ing  this  gas  treatment  regularly  in  their  greenhouses, 


showing  that  it  is  a  practical  success.  I  would  advise 
J.  J.  to  try  it,  taking  each  step  with  extreme  care. 
Some  florists  have  a  tight  box  made  into  which  they 
may  put  a  few  plants  or  cuttings,  and  then  generate 
the  gas  in  a  shallow  dish  just  under  one  edge  of  the 
box.  Nurserymen  are  successfully  using  the  gas  ex¬ 
tensively  to  fumigate  their  stock  to  kill  the  San  Jos6 
scale  and  other  insects. 

Cause  and  Cure  of  Roup. 

R.  P.  F.,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. — What  are  the  symptoms,  cause  aud 
cure  for  roup  in  chickens  ? 

Ans. — The  first  symptoms  of  roup,  usually  unob¬ 
served  except  by  the  most  careful  observers,  are  a 
wheezy  breathing,  most  noticeable  while  the  hens  are 
on  the  perches  at  night,  a  slight  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  and  a  coated  throat.  Roup  at  first  is  simply 
a  cold  or  catarrh,  and  like  a  cold  in  human  beings, 
develops  in  different  ways.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages,  the  head  swells,  the  eyes  exude  a  frothy  matter 
and  often  become  closed,  the  throat  is  putrid,  and  the 
breath  has  a  vile  odor.  The  head  is  hot,  and  the  desire 
for  food,  or  perhaps  the  ability  to  eat  it,  is  gone.  In 
the  last  stages,  the  best  remedy,  especially  for  those 
not  familiar  with  the  disease  and  its  treatment,  is  the 
ax,  burying  deeply  every  carcass. 

The  causes  of  roup  are  damp  and  filthy  quarters, 
draughts,  accumulations  of  droppings  under  roosts, 
exposure  to  cold  storms,  impure  drinking  water,  a 
lack  of  sufficient  nourishing  food  or  a  well-balanced 
ration,  and  a  too  exclusive  corn  diet.  Some  claim, 
also,  that  roup  is  a  blood  disease,  and  is  transmitted 
from  roupy  fowls  to  their  offspring.  While  we  do  not 
think  the  latter  is  always  true,  we  prefer  breeding 
stock  free  from  the  disease.  Strong,  healthy  fowls 
are  less  subject  to  attacks  than  those  which  are  weak 
from  inbreeding  or  other  causes. 

Removal  of  the  causes  which  may  have  led  to  the 
conditions  mentioned  should  be  first  attended  to.  If 
in  the  earlier  stages,  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  cop¬ 
peras  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  corn  to  a  pailful  of  drink¬ 
ing  water  is  excellent,  both  as  a  tonic  and  as  a  disin¬ 
fectant.  A  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  a  disinfectant  without  being  a 
tonic.  Remove  any  affected  birds  to  separate  quar¬ 
ters,  which  should  be  dry,  light,  and  free  from  draughts. 
Syringe  the  nostrils  with  a  mild  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  F.  W.  Proctor  recommends  feeding  for  a  day  or 
two  with  hot  milk  or  custard  flavored  with  red  pep¬ 
per.  He  also  says  that  where  a  hen  groans  aloud  with 
every  breath,  it  is  a  simple  swelling  of  the  larynx, 
and  yields  speedily  to  confinement  over  night  in  a 
barrel  with  a  few  shavings  in  the  bottom,  to  which  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  spirits  of  turpentine  have  been  add¬ 
ed,  the  barrel  being  covered  loosely  over  the  top. 
Prevention  by  avoidance  of  all  predisposing  causes  is 
the  best  way  to  cope  with  this,  the  worst  and  most 
prevalent  foe  of  the  poultryman. 

Temperature  of  Water;  Cement  Floors. 

I.  S.  W.,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.— 1.  la  carrying  water  1,500  feet 
from  a  spring  with  a  Summer  temperature  of  50  to  52  degrees, 
what  rise  in  temperature  in  the  hottest  Summer  weather  will 
take  place,  supposing  the  pipe  to  be  1  or  1*4  inch,  and  two  feet  in 
the  ground  ?  How  much  less  rise  at  2*4  or  3  feet  ?  There  is  a  fall 
of  about  15  feet  in  the  1,500.  2.  In  laying  a  cement  door  for  cow 
stable  and  horse  stable  where  the  best  work  is  desired,  with  no 
unnecessary  expenditure,  what  cement  should  be  used,  and  what 
proportions  of  cement  to  gravel  for  the  grout  and  for  the  concrete 
top  should  be  used  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  water 
will  depend  almost  entirely  on  whether  the  water  is 
allowed  to  run  freely  or  is  held  in  the  pipe.  During 
the  hot  Summer,  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  be¬ 
comes  nearly  as  warm  as  the  atmosphere.  If  the 
water  be  kept  at  rest  in  the  pipe,  it  will,  of  course, 
take  on  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding 
soil.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  water  from  being 
affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  lay  the  pipes 
in  wooden  or  board  boxes,  and  pack  straw  or  hay 
around  the  pipe.  This  packing  and  covering  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat,  and  will  keep  the  water  in  the 
pipe  at  nearly  a  uniform  temperature.  If  the  pipe  is 
to  be  left  open  so  that  the  water  can  run  freely,  then 
packing  or  covering  will  not  be  needed,  and  the  water 
will  not  rise  in  temperature  more  than  two  or  three 
degrees.  Put  the  pipes  below  the  frost  line,  and  that 
will  be  sufficient.  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  1>£- 
inch  pipe.  It  is  very  possible  that  glazed  tile  or 
sewer  pipe  with  a  diameter  of,  at  least,  three  inches, 
would  prove  more  satisfactory  than  small  iron  pipe. 
In  case  of  the  small  pipe,  the  friction  will  be  so  great 
as  seriously  to  impede  the  flow  of  water. 

2.  To  make  a  cement  floor,  cover  the  ground  first  with 
a  layer  of  stones  from  four  to  six  inches  deep.  The 
stones  which  form  the  lower  layer  may  be  somewhat 
large.  Fill  in  on  top  with  smaller  stones  and  coarse 
gravel,  wet  thoroughly  and  pound  down  with  a  pestle. 
Use  water  lime  for  the  first  mortar,  using  one  part  of 
lime  to  four  parts  of  sand.  Make  the  mortar  so  thin 
that  it  can  be  poured  over  the  gravel  and  stones,  and 
will  run  down  in  filling  the  interstices.  Pound  down 
again  and  let  become  dry.  Mix  thoroughly  one  part 
of  Portland  or  Rosendale  cement  with  three  parts  of 
sand,  add  enough  water  to  enable  it  to  spread  well, 
and  apply  with  a  trowel.  Before  this  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  dust  on  the  surface  some  dry  cement,  and 
work  in  with  a  trowel.  Let  the  floor  dry  thoroughly 
before  using.  l.  a.  Clinton. 
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CUT  TOBACCO  STEMS  AS  A  MULCH 
AND  A  FERTILIZER. 

Last  June,  we  purchased  half  a  ton  of 
tobacco  stems  cut  into  pieces  about  two 
inches  long,  from  H.  A.  Stoothoff,  315 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  at  817  per 
ton.  A  portion  of  this  was  spread  upon 
a  rose  bed  of  about  one-twentieth  of  an 
acre.  The  soil  had  previously  been  thor¬ 
oughly  hoed  and  raked.  It  was  strewn 
to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  As  the  early 
season  was  very  wet,  this  mulch  was  not 
at  all  needed,  but  later  on,  the  weather 
was  exceedingly  dry,  and  a  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  given  us  for  testing  its  effi¬ 
cacy  as  a  mulch.  We  have  never  used 
any  material  more  effective  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  At  no  time  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  did  the  soil  underneath  the  tobacco 
become  dry.  It  remained  moist  and  mel¬ 
low.  Tobacco  stems  are  exceedingly 
hygroscopic,  seeming  to  attract  moisture 
and  to  hold  it  for  a  long  time.  The  color 
of  tobacco  stems  is  very  like  that  of  soil, 
so  that  there  is  no  objection  to  them  on 
this  score.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  season,  neither  grass  nor 
weeds  made  their  way  through  it — a 
fact  not  readily  accounted  for.  Tobacco 
stems  have  considerable  value  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  They  contain  2.25  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  .6  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  6.4 
of  potash. 

Tomato  stems  are  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  very  low  in  potash. 
Potato  stems  are  very  low  in  nitrogen, 
but  contain  somewhat  more  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  than  do  tomato  stems. 
Here  is  the  analysis  : 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Phos.  acid. 
Tomato  stems  ..  3.00  .  32  .  07 

Potato  stems 

(nearly  ripe) ..  .49  .43  .16 

We  do  not  suppose  that  either  the  stems 
of  tomato  or  potato  vines  would  absorb 
and  retain  moisture  to  the  extent  that  to¬ 
bacco  stems  do.  We  are  questioning,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  it  would  not  pay  farmers, 
gardeners  and  small-fruit  growers  to 
gather  the  haulm  of  potatoes  and  toma¬ 
toes,  and  run  them  through  a  hay  cutter, 
the  cut  stems  to  be  spread  upon  the  soil 
for  the  purpose  of  lightening  and  en¬ 
riching  it  between  the  rows  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  etc.,  instead  of  allowing  them,  as 
many  do,  to  dry  up  in  the  field  and  blow 
away . 


An  Interesting  Potato  Report. — Mr. 
George  S.  Champlin,  of  Ashaway,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  R.  I.,  made  a  careful  com¬ 
parative  trial  of  six  different  kinds  of 
potatoes.  The  trial  was  made  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Marsh,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  the  originator 
of  the  Early  Andes  potato  which  has 
been  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Mr. 
Champlin’s  report  follows : 


certainly  a  variable  quantity,  depending 
upon  conditions  of  the  soil  and  weather, 
and  possibly  fertilizers  and  culture, 
which  the  writer  of  these  notes  by  no 
means  understands.  The  same  variety 
of  potato  unquestionably  varies  in  qual¬ 
ity  from  season  to  season,  some  varie¬ 
ties,  however,  varying  more  than  others. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  which,  as  we  have  raised  it,  is 
sometimes  flaky  and  excellent,  and  some¬ 
times  soggy.  So,  too,  we  have  found 
that  the  Carman  No.  3  varies.  One  sea¬ 
son  we  regarded  it  as  simply  perfect  in 
quality,  the  next  it  was  mediocre.  Even 
the  Rural  Blush  varies  in  quality  from 
season  to  season.  So,  too,  do  such  well- 
known  varieties  as  Early  Ohio,  Beauty 
of  Hebron  and  Early  Rose.  At  present, 
all  things  considered — yield,  shape  and 
quality — we  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  the  best  potato 
we  have  ever  tried . 

Regarding  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  we 
have  received  the  following  note  from 
Sam.  B.  Ilolfgen,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  : 

The  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  me  in  the  Spring 
of  1897,  weighing  about  two  ounces,  yielded  six 
pounds  of  potatoes,  which  is  an  increase  of  48 
fold.  Last  Spring,  I  planted  the  six  pounds  so 
as  to  plant  a  row  270  feet  long.  The  tubers  were 
cut  to  one  eye.  At  the  rate  I  planted,  it  would 
take  five  bushels  and  22  pounds  of  seed  to  plant 
an  acre  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  The  yield  was 
three  bushels  and  three  pecks,  dug  October  6. 
The  yield  was  over  37  fold,  and  would  have  been 
greater,  but  the  moles  did  some  damage'.  Not 
five  per  cent  were  unmerchantable  among  them. 
In  the  main,  they  averaged  three  potatoes  to 
each  seed  piece  planted.  The  quality  is  excellent. 

Grape  Cuttings — A  Reminder. — To  our 
inexperienced  friends,  let  us  advise  this: 
Make  cuttings  of  grape  vines  now.  Select 
stems  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Let 
each  one  include  two  joints,  cutting  each 
just  below  and  just  above  a  joint,  mak¬ 
ing  the  cutting  about  six  inches  long. 
Bury  these  in  good  soil  of  the  garden  at 
an  angle  of  from  40  to  50  degrees,  so  that 
the  top  joint  is  just  above  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  the  soil  freezes,  cover  them 
with  an  inch  or  so  of  corn  stalks,  straw 
or  coarse  litter  of  any  kind.  Most  of 
them  will  throw  out  roots  by  next  June, 
when  they  may  be  transplanted.  If  one 
has  no  vines  from  which  to  make  cut¬ 
tings,  let  him  get  them  of  those  of  his 
neighbors  who  are  now  pruning  their 
vines,  as  the  prunings  are  of  no  value  to 
them.  Select  the  best  varieties  of  the 
neighborhood . 

The  Honor  Bright  Tomato  Again. — 
We  have  the  following  from  Mr.  E.  C. 
Green,  of  Medina,  O.  : 

I  have  watched  the  Honor  Bright  tomato  closely 
for  the  past  three  years,  the  first  year  on  the 
grounds  of  the  introducers,  and  the  past  two 
years  in  my  own  garden.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  distinct  new  tomatoes  I  have 
ever  seen.  As  to  its  value,  I  cannot  be  so  posi¬ 
tive.  Its  keeping  qualities  for  which  it  is  recom¬ 
mended,  I  am  inclined  to  think  are  overestimated. 
Last  season,  I  tried  a  very  careful  experiment 
with  it,  picking  the  fruit  in  three  different  stages; 
wrapping  each  specimen  carefully  in  paper,  I 
placed  them  in  the  best  places  I  could  find  to 
keep.  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  re- 
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Early  Ohio . 

1 
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Early  Six  Weeks. 

1 

23 
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21 
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12 

Early  Fortune .... 

1 

25 

30 
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48 
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2% 

24 
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129 

16 

Ea.  Thoroughbred 

1 

30 

38% 

250 

159 

91 

334 

54 

33 

242 

202 

40 

Planted  May  10,  dug  August  14.  Vines  began 
to  die  on  Early  Andes  the  middle  of  July,  entirely 
dead,  August  1,  and  were  the  earliest  to  die  by 
one  week  of  any  of  the  six  varieties.  Early  Six 
Weeks,  Early  Fortune  and  Bovee  were  about  a 
week  behind  Early  Andes,  ripening  in  the  order 
named.  Early  Ohio  and  Thoroughbred  were  the 
last  to  ripen.  They  were  grown  on  light  land  of 
fair  fertility,  and  in  two  rows  across  the  piece 
side  by  side.  No  manure  was  used,  but  fertilizers 
of  my  own  mixing  containing  four  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  10  per  cent 
potash,  all  from  pure  nitrate  of  soda,  bone  and 
sulphate  of  potash.  All  fertilizer  was  put  in 
the  furrow  one-half  below  seed  and  one-half 
above ;  planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  two 
feet  in  row. 

Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  pronounces  the  No.  3  by 
far  the  best  of  the  Carman  potatoes — 
“  chiefly  because  it  is  the  best  in  quality.” 
This  matter  of  quality  in  potatoes  is 


suits;  none  of  them  kept  longer  than  ordinary 
tomatoes  should.  My  experiment  was  at  fault  in 
not  having  some  of  the  better-keeping  tomatoes, 
such  as  Thorburn’s  Longkeeper  to  compare  them 
with.  But  I  do  not  think  they  will  keep  longer 
than  the  common  kinds  of  tomatoes.  The  re¬ 
markable  change  in  color  may  be  of  value  as  an 
index  when  to  pick,  but  adds  nothing  to  their 
keeping  qualities;  for  when  you  pick  them  in  the 
white  or  yellow  stage,  you  pick  only  unripe  fruit, 
and  an  unripe  tomato  of  any  kind  will  keep  much 
longer  than  those  fully  ripe.  But  the  quality  is 
not  so  good. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Palmar,  gardener  for  Mr. 
Searles,  of  Methuen,  Mass.,  states  that 
he  never  saw  such  tomatoes  as  those  he 
raised  in  Jadoo  fibre  during  the  past 
season.  The  yield  was  very  large,  while 
the  tomatoes  were  very  solid.  Some  of 
these  tomatoes  were  on  exhibition  in  the 
window  of  Schlegel  &  Fottler,  of  Boston, 


Mass.,  and  they  were  pronounced  by  all 
who  saw  them  the  finest  tomatoes  ever 
seen  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

The  potatoes  grown  in  the  fibre  were 
exhibited  at  the  late  American  Institute 
Fair,  and  they  were  certainly  splendid 
specimens. 

The  report  as  to  our  trials  the  past 
season  of  both  Jadoo  fibre  and  Jadoo 
liquid  on  corn  and  tomatoes,  is  before 
our  readers.  The  American  Jadoo  Com¬ 
pany  requests  us  to  repeat  our  experi¬ 
ments  under  instructions  from  the  com¬ 
pany  as  to  how  the  fibre  is  to  be  used. 
This  we  shall  be  pleased  to  do . 

Having  found  the  fruit  inferior,  we 
shall  destroy  our  several  trees  of  the 
Japan  plums,  Satsuma  and  Willard.  All 
that  may  fairly  be  said  in  their  favor  is 
that  they  are  nearly  curculio-proof . 


T  r  e  e  S  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON&CO., 

Village  Nurseries, 
TIIOIITSTOWN  N.  J. 


PRESIDENT  WILDER. 

The  Prize  Currant. 
PLANT  THE  MONEY-MAKER. 
Plant  in  Autumn. 

t3f~  Prices  given  on  application. 

8.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y 
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The  Largest  Cucumber  Grown  in  the 
Open  Ground. — Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wells,  a 
market  gardener,  of  Goderich,  Ontario, 
Can.,  favors  us  with  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

I  read  on  page  642,  in  Ruralisms,  an  item  on 
cucumbers,  stating  that  the  writer  picked  a 
cucumber  weighing  3 %  pounds,  measuring  15 
inches  long,  11  inches  in  Its  widest  circumfer¬ 
ence  and  nine  inches  in  its  thinnest.  The  writer 
wanted  to  know  whether  he  holds  the  record.  I 
raised  some  cucumbers  in  my  garden  last  Sum¬ 
mer  that  beat  his  record  all  to  pieces.  I  exhibited 
six  specimens  at  our  Fall  show  held  here,  the 
largest  of  which  was  21%  inches  long,  13*4  inches 
in  circumference  at  its  largest  end,  and  10  inches 
at  its  thinnest,  and  weighed  five  pounds.  Those 
cucumbers  were  grown  out  in  the  open  air.  I 
wish,  also,  to  state  that  a  friend  in  Goderich 
raised  a  squash  this  season  which  weighed  388)4 
pounds. 


The  Best 


Medicine  Money  Can  Buy 

Is  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  It  contains  more 
curative  power,  is  prepared  with  greater 
care  by  educated  and  experienced  phar¬ 
macists.  It  has  the  greatest  sales  and 
effects  the  greatest  cures.  It  is  the  medi¬ 
cine  you  should  take  to  purify  your  blood 
and  make  yourself  strong  and  healthy 
before  colder  weather  comes. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Get  Hood’s. 


PEACH 


TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Rei.iance  Nursery,  Box  10.  Geneva  N.Y 


100  LOUDON 


Raspberry  Plants,  by  mail  for  $1 
T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY’ 


(JOHNSON’S  EARLY 
has  four  requirements. 
Large.  Early,  Firm,  Prolific.  Its  price  in  New 
York  City  last  Spring  was  nearly  double  that  of  any 
other  berry  from  my  section.  One  grower  has  ordered 
40,000  plants.  Send  for  circular. 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVER,  ALSIKE 


SEEDS 


SEND  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

New  methods  of  cleaning  enable  us  to  save  all  the  good 
seeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  therefore 
pay  fair  prices  for  seeds— every  quality— and  can  sell 
clean  seeds  at  dose  prices.  Booklet  8kkd  Sense  free. 


THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO..  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Cheap  in  large  lots. 

J.  S.  LINTHICUM,  Well  ham’s,  A.  A.  County,  Md. 


Spare  Time  or  Permanent  Employment 

for  local  or  traveling  salesmen,  on  salary  or  com¬ 
mission.  Write  for  terms.  Established  1840. 

500  acres.  10,000  square  feet  under  glass. 

THE  M.  II.  HARMAN  COMPANY, 

Nurserymen,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well 
be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from 
famous  preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits. 
Paper . 20 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  indigestion. 


25  cents. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


MOTHER  NATURE 


can  be  depended  upon  to  do  her  work  right. 


depended  upon  for  SUCCESSFUL  FALL  PLAN  riNG,  as  tuey  are  now  RIPENED  NATURALLY  ready  for 
shipment.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  for  you  ? 

¥HPbeursLmeesnstfSrMeR.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box48  ,  PAIN ESVILLE,  OHIO, 

leading  American  nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  or  ’ 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  SEEDS. 

45th  year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres.  Write  for  valuable  catalogue  free. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 


varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (fbee)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.’* 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 

JADOO  iHBRE  and 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  or  Flowers 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  RRICES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POTATOES^ 
TRUCK  I 
CORN 
OATS 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

An  Alarm  of  Fire. — While  I  was  away  in  Ohio, 
the  boys  got  an  order  from  the  butcher  for  our 
largest  pig.  One  of  the  neighbors  came  over  to 
help  them,  and  they  went  at  Billy  Berkshire  with 
murderous  intent.  They  had  half  of  him  scalded 
and  scraped  when  there  came  a  loud  cry  of  Fire! 
Fire!  !  and  they  saw  the  smoke  pouring  from  a 
neighbor’s  house.  There  is  a  fire  department  in 
our  town.  Big  iron  rings  and  hammers  are 
placed  in  various  places,  and  citizens  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  and  strike  the  hammers  on  the 
rings  in  case  of  fire.  Our  pig-killers  didn’t  wait 
to  sound  the  alarm,  but  they  ran  for  the  fire  with 
most  of  the  Hope  Farm  folks  trailing  behind.  The 
men  got  there  first  with  the  Madame  close  at  their 
heels,  and  Mrs.  Kate,  the  Graft,  the  Scion  and  the 
Bud  in  the  order  named.  Grandmother  stayed  at 
home — not  being  much  of  a  runner — with  the 
smallest  Scion.  Billy  Berkshire  had  lost  interest 
in  the  proceedings. 

Saved  the  House. — The  house  was  a  small, 
tenant’s  place,  and  the  fire  started  around  the 
chimney.  The  woman  of  the  house  had  a  little 
two-weeks  old  baby.  As  nearly  as  I  can  make 
out  from  reports,  the  Madame  took  charge  of 
affairs  as  soon  as  she  got  her  breath.  The  men 
folks  hadn’t  thought  of  saving  the  house,  but 
were  throwing  the  breakable  things  out  of  the 
window  and  carrying  the  beds  out  witli  great  care 
The  upper  rooms  were  full  of  smoke,  but  the 
Madame  started  up  “  to  get  some  clothes  for  the 
baby.”  The  men  followed  to  pull  her  back,  but 
when  they  got  there,  discovered  the  blaze  and 
organized  a  bucket  brigade  and  put  out  the  fire. 
No  lives  were  lost  and  no  great  damage  done. 
We  have  elected  the  Madame  chief  of  the  Hope 
Farm  fire  brigade.  One  thing  I  want  to  say  is 
this:  In  case  of  a  fire  in  the  country,  pick  up  the 
nearest  bucket  before  you  run.  There  was  not  a 
bucket  of  any  sort  at  this  fire  until  the  neighbors 
ran  home  and  bi  ought  their  own.  Always  carry 
a  bucket  to  a  country  fire. 

A  Good  Hog.— In  the  meantime,  Billy  Berk¬ 
shire  had  remained  halted  at  the  half-way  sta¬ 
tion  between  pig  and  pork.  After  the  fire  had 
been  well  talked  over,  they  went  at  him  again 
and  finished  him  up.  He  dressed  169  pounds, 
which  we  call  pretty  fair  for  a  February  pig.  He 
was  fed  almost  entirely  on  waste,  such  as  kitchen 
swill,  waste  cabbage  and  nubbins  of  sweet  corn. 
We  fed  him  a  little  bran  and  corn  meal  from  time 
to  time,  but  I  cannot  figure  that  he  cost  over  $1.25 
in  cash  for  food.  Our  eight  remaining  shotes  are 
growing  like  weeds.  They  are  kept  in  a  good- 
sized  pen  with  a  chance  to  run  into  a  warm  nest 
in  a  corner  of  the  barn.  The  manure  from  two 
horses  and  a  cow  is  thrown  into  this  pen  every 
day.  A  patch  of  rape  grows  near  the  pen,  and 
each  day,  a  good  lot  of  it  is  cut  and  thrown  to  the 
hogs.  They  eat  it  close  down  to  the  stems,  and 
grunt  for  more,  which  we  give  them  in  the  form 
of  waste  cabbage.  Every  night  we  fill  the  cooker 
with  small  potatoes,  turnips,  and  a  cabbage  or 
two,  and  let  it  cook  and  steam  over  night.  This 
is  put  in  the  trough  with  a  little  dry  bran  scat¬ 
tered  over  it,  and  the  pigs  eat  it  all.  While  the 
rape  and  the  wastes  of  the  other  crops  hold  out, 
we  can  make  very  cheap  pork  in  this  way. 

The  Food  Cooker  pleases  us  well  thus  far. 
The  one  we  have  is  made  like  a  square  stove 
with  a  square  tank  or  boiler  fitting  nicely  on  the 
open  top.  It  will  burn  up  almost  any  of  the  waste 
wood  to  be  found  on  the  farm.  We  use  the  old, 
broken-down  fences  that  formerly  were  an  eye¬ 
sore  on  the  read.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  pay 
to  cook  grain.  We  would  rather  use  that  dry  to 
scatter  over  the  cooked  food.  I  can  readily  see 
that  on  some  farms,  a  cooker  would  not  pay  at 
all,  but  with  us,  with  great  wastes  of  bulky  food, 
it  is  a  good  thing.  We  have  quite  a  lot  of  small 
turnips  this  Fall.  The  pigs  do  not  care  much  for 
them  alone,  but  boil  a  few  small  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes  or  cabbage  with  them,  and  the  pigs 
gladly  swallow  the  whole  mess.  By  boiling  pota¬ 
toes  or  a  bit  of  meat  with  turnip  tops,  or  even 
sweet-corn  stalks,  we  can  get  the  hogs  to  eat 
things  they  would  not  otherwise  touch. 

Failure  with  Cabbage.— I  have  never  known 
the  green  cabbage  worm  to  be  so  bad  as  it  is  this 
year.  I  think  we  have  at  least  4,000  cabbage  so 
wormy  that  they  cannot  be  sold.  I  notice  the 
same  thing  wherever  I  go,  yet  the  price  of  cab¬ 
bage  does  not  go  up.  One  reason  why  we  began 
to  stock  up  with  pigs  was  the  fact  that  we  had 
so  much  green  stuff  that  was  unsalable  to 
humans.  Mr.  Berkshire  Pig  and  Miss  Minorca 
Hen  have  no  objection  to  a  nice  fat  worm,  and 
they  will  pay  us  a  fair  price  for  these  defective 
heads.  My  opinion  is  that  it  will  never  do  to  let 
the  wastes  of  such  farming  as  ours  rot  on  the 
ground  when  we  can  turn  them  into  pork  or  eggs. 
I  must  say  that  I  like  a  pig  the  more  we  sell  these 
wastes  to  him.  Cooking  cabbage  does  not  make 
it  more  digestible.  Raw  cabbage  is  more  easily 
digested,  even  by  humans.  Yet  the  hogs  like  the 
cooked  cabbage,  and  when  we  are  feeding  so 
much  green  stuff,  we  like  to  feed  the  cooked 
article. 

A  Breeding  Lesson.— Our  eight  shotes  are 
from  two  different  litters— widely  different  in 
breeding.  The  four  smaller  ones  are  nearly  pure 
Berkshires— the  sow  being  about  the  true  type. 
The  four  larger  ones  are  from  a  purebred  Berk¬ 
shire  boar  out  of  a  long-nosed, rangy  so  w— nervous 
and  always  hustling.  The  eight  pigs  are  black 
with  the  Berkshire  markings,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  their  habits.  The  four  little  ones 
will  eat  their  fill  and  then  lie  down.  They  are 
tame  and  quiet.  The  four  larger  ones  are  as 
wild  as  hawks.  We  cannot  get  near  them.  They 
eat  and  stuff,  and  then  go  out  and  dig  in  the 
manure  or  work  about  with  no  apparent  object- 


Needless  to  say,  the  four  little  fellows  are  over¬ 
hauling  their  pen  mates  and  will  make  more 
profitable  animals  for  our  plan  of  feeding.  If 
they  were  pastured  outside  or  kept  on  short  fare, 
I  think  the  large  ones  would  beat.  Another  year, 
we  hope  to  turn  the  hogs  out  into  the  rape  and 
clover  to  pick  their  own  food.  Then  the  large 
ones  might  do  better.  Just  now,  our  plan  is  to 
carry  the  food  to  them,  and  the  quieter  hogs  are 
best.  I  speak  of  this  because  it  seems  to  show 
what  I  have  always  claimed,  that  the  nervous, 
“hustling”  make-up  of  the  animal  is  mostly 
taken  from  the  mother’s  side.  For  pen  pigs,  I 
should  always  prefer  a  quiet,  good-natured  sow. 

Handling  the  Manure. — As  I  have  said,  all 
our  manure  goes  through  the  pigpens.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  a  problem  to  know  what  to  do  with  farm 
manure  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  Our 
land  is  light,  and  the  crops  we  raise  require 
quick  and  active  plant  food.  For  both  these  rea¬ 
sons  I  think  it  pays  us  to  work  up  our  manure 
as  fine  as  we  can.  When  the  pens  get  too  lull, 
we  haul  the  manure  out  to  a  field  in  the  center  of 
the  farm  where  last  year  we  grew  potatoes. 
When  the  ground  freezes,  we  shall  get  into  the 
swamp  and  haul  muck  out,  mixing  it  with  this 
manure  as  it  is  piled  up.  We  hope  in  this  way 
to  get  a  good  lot  of  well-rotted  muck  and  manure 
before  Spring.  If  I  had  stiff,  heavy  clay  soil,  I 
would  not  do  this,  but  would  rather  prefer  to  ])low 
in  the  manure  in  coarse,  strawy  shape.  This,  I 
think,  would  help  make  that  stiff  land  more  open 
and  porous.  On  our  light  lands,  we  want  the 
manure  as  fine  and  well  broken  up  as  possible, 
and  would  much  rather  harrow  it  in  after  plow¬ 
ing.  We  don’t  use  much  manure  anyway,  but 
what  we  do  have  we  want  fine  and  good. 

Greater  Respect  for  Corn — Last  year  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  a  little  dubious  about  feeding 
much  corn  to  poultry.  We  fed  a  soft,  “  balanced 
ration  ”  exclusively,  until  we  satisfied  ourselves 
that  it  was  not  tne  best  thing  for  old  and  lazy 
hens.  They  got  dumpy  and  lazy  on  this  soft 
food,  no  matter  if  we  used  extra  meat.  Then  we 
began  feeding  cracked  and  whole  corn  at  night, 
making  the  hens  scratch  and  work  for  it.  Since 
then  we  have  fed  corn  carefully  in  various  com¬ 
binations,  and  we  are  satisfied  that,  under  some 
conditions,  it  is  the  best  grain  food  we  can  buy. 
What  are  these  conditions  ?  Where  green  cut 
bone  can  be  bought  cheaply,  this  will  provide 
cheap  muscle-makers,  but  we  have  found  it  quite 
laxative  in  its  effect.  Corn  is  constipating,  and 
the  two  go  well  together.  When  hens  are  on  a 
wide  range  with  plenty  of  bugs  and  grass,  or 
where  they  are  eating  greedily  of  cabbage,  corn 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  best  single  grain  for  them. 
In  cold  weather,  I  think  it  pays  to  feed  only  corn 
at  night.  We  find  cracked  corn  more  satisfactory 
than  whole  grain.  As  a  rule,  corn  is  the  cheapest 
grain  we  can  buy,  and  with  many  farmers,  it  is 
the  only  home-grown  feeding  grain.  h.  w.  o. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Curing  Oat  Smut. — I  tried  the  hot- 
water  treatment  of  oats  for  smut  as 
recommended  by  Bulletin  131,  Geneva 
Experiment  Station.  I  am  unable  to  re¬ 
port  efficiency,  as  untreated  oats  did  not 
have  smut.  A  neighbor  who  tried  it 
with  25  bushels,  reports  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  The  straw  of  treated  oats  was  six 
inches  longer  than  the  other.  He  in¬ 
creased  the  quantity  as  directed  by  the 
bulletin,  but  says  that  the  stand  was 
not  thick  enough.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
treatment  injures  the  vitality  of  the  oats. 

Ballston  Centre,  N.  Y.  A.  s.  c. 

Oranges  and  Tobacco  in  Florida. — 
Oranges  are  now  ready  to  pick,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  Floridian  tourist ;  the 
crop,  however,  is  quite  small  contrasted 
with  those  preceding  the  freeze.  Perhaps 
30,000  boxes  will  cover  the  product,  as 
against  10  times  that  amount  prior  to 
the  destructive  frost  four  years  ago.  The 
tobacco  industry  is  booming  here,  and 
sales  have  been  made  at  SI. 50  per  pound, 
while  the  average  product  per  acre  in 
this  vicinity  is  900  pounds,  where  SI 5 
worth  of  fertilizer  has  been  used.  Many 
new  people  -from  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama  are  grow¬ 
ing  the  weed.  w.  e.  e. 

Pasco  County. 

Peach  Scab  in  Pennsylvania. —  I 
have  made  some  special  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  peach  growers  in  this 
State,  with  the  scab  on  peaches,  and  find 
none  who  has  used  a  remedy.  Some, 
recognizing  the  susceptibility  of  certain 
varieties  when  planted  in  low  ground, 
have  with  good  results  planted  such  on 
the  higher  portions  of  their  fruit  lands.  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  one  spraying 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  April  could  pre¬ 
vent  this  spot.  The  better  recommenda- 

Remember  that  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv. 


tion  comes  from  Delaware  to  spray  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  beginning  early  in 
July,  using  a  mixture  no  stronger  than 
one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  10 
gallons  of  water,  and  an  abundance  of 
lime.  One  or  two  sprayings  should  be 
made  in  August,  using  at  this  time  a 
weak  solution  of  ammoniacal  carbonate 
of  copper,  to  avoid  a  deposit.  I  have  had 
no  occasion  to  test  this  recommendation, 
and  cannot  say  how  efficient  it  will  prove 
in  trial.  geo.  c.  butz. 

Horticulturist  Pennsylvania  Ex.  Sta. 

Wire  Fence  and  Lightning. — Henry 
Wallace,  of  Iowa,  speaks  in  his  Farmer 
and  Dairyman  of  the  great  number  of 
animals  killed  by  lightning  on  wire 
fences.  In  one  case,  32  sheep  were  found 
lying  along  the  wire  fence,  which  was 
struck  20  rods  from  the  spot  where  they 
were  killed.  He  says  that  all  wire  fences 
should  be  grounded.  A  wire  fence  which 
does  not  have  metallic  connection  with 
the  ground  at  intervals,  he  calls  a  serious 
menace  to  live  stock.  A  wire  fence 
properly  grounded,  however,  acts  as  a 
lightning  rod,  and  is  almost  a  complete 
protection  to  the  live  stock  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  it.  It  is  needless 
to  say,  too,  that  lightning-rods  on  build¬ 
ings  should  be  carried  to  moist  ground, 
and  used  without  glass  insulators. 

Icemaking  in  Hot  Climates. — In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  information  given  by  Mr. 
Stewart  on  the  freezing  point  (page  721), 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that,  in 
India  and  other  eastern  countries,  where 
the  temperature  never  falls  to  anywhere 
near  the  freezing  point  of  water,  ice  has 
been  made,  for,  perhaps,  thousands  of 
years,  by  the  natives  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  manner  in  which  this  is 
done  is  as  follows  :  Level  ground  is  ex¬ 
cavated  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  and  these 
excavations  are  filled  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  top  with  dry  loose  straw.  In  the 
evening,  shallow,  porous  earthen  dishes 
are  filled  with  water  and  set  on  top  of 
the  straw  in  the  excavation.  If  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  favorable  (it 
will  not  freeze  in  all  kinds  of  weather), 
ice  to  the  thickness  of  paper  to  that  of  a 
finger  may  be  collected  in  the  morning. 
It  is  said  that  some  establishments  har¬ 
vest  as  much  as  five  tons  of  ice,  after  a 
good  night.  edw.  c.  post. 

Michigan. 

Lost  flesh  lately? 

Does  your  brain  tire? 
Losing  control  over  your 
nerves  ? 

Are  your  muscles  becom¬ 
ing  exhausted? 

You  certainly  know  the 
remedy.  It  is  nothing  new; 
just  the  same  remedy  that 
has  been  curing  these  cases 
of  thinness  and  paleness  for 
twenty-five  years.  Scott’s 
Emulsion.  The  cod-liver 
oil  in  it  is  the  food  that 
makes  the  flesh,  and  the  hy- 
pophosphites  give  tone  to 
the  nerves. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 

Flre-Weather-Ughtnlng  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 

and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  W  ALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

Penn  Metal  Celling  Sc  Rooting  Co.,  Ltd.,  Philadelphia 


SAWS 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  CROUND 
_  4  in.  to  5  ft.  Through 
nCITC  O  MEN  with  a 
DtA  I  O  m.  Cross-cut  Saw 


1MAN  with  a  FOLD¬ 
ING  SAWING  HACH1NK 
6  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 


SAWS  DOWS 


Our  1899  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  &  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12- year-old  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog 
showing  latest  improvements .  First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  64  S.  Clinton  St.  S  0  26,  Chicago. 


MICA 


AXLE 
CREASE 

The  best  slippery 
stuff  for  saving 

wear  and  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages.  It  saves 
horseflesh  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Get  some 


FRAZER  ASS* 

BEST  IN  THE  WOULD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
tutlastlng  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


Dairymenl 

Mail  us  your  name  and  address.  X 
mentioning  this  paper,  and  we  will  X 
send  you  free  of  charge  a  copy  of  the  X 

PRACTICAL  DAIRYMAN 

I 


(the  only  publication  which  lias 
ever  undertaken  the  practical 
line  of  work  just  begun)  together 
with  Prospectus  of  the  work  it  has 
undertaken  and  the  policy  it  has 
established.  Address 


{  PRACTICAL  DAIRYMAN, 

g  New  York,  N.Y,  or  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

®«®©®©®$©®®®®©®®®»«9®®®®®® 


We  are  the  largest  C+ppI 
manufacturers  of..  ^  LCCI 


Truck  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons  in  America 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co  ,  Havana,  III. 


GOOD  WHEELS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

$6.50  -  -  Buy.  4  BUGGY  )  < 

6.85  -  -  Buy,  4  CAKltlAGK  (.  tr 

9.20  Buy,-!  Milk,  mill  or  Light  1  8 
Delivery  Wngon  '  3T 
IHubs  banded.  Steel  tire  on.  Customer 
pleased  and  orders  duplicated.  Cheaper 
to  get  new  wheels  than  repair  old.  Can 
furnish  new  axles  and  set  boxes.  Send 
for  price  list  and  direction  for  measur- 


PARI  Cl)  field  and 
bADLCII  HOC  FENCE 

With  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Cabled  Poultry, 
Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence,  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence 
for  lawns  and  cemeteries.  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL 


1 

- 

. 

: 

: 

Ml 

usune»«ssdsdl 

Don’t  Shovel  Snow 

all  winter  from  the  lane,  but  buy  Page  Fence  and 
have  a  clear  track.  No  drifts  beliiud  our  Winter 
Styles.  Ask  for  prices. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian. Mich. 


Good  Fence, 

u  strong  fence,  a  cheap  fence, 
an  every  purpose  fence  and  one 
which  you  can  build  yourself  Is 

The  Ghandlee  Fence 

The  secret  is  in  the  lock  which 
fastens  the  stays  in  such  an 
easy  and  simple  way  that  they 
must  stay.  We  sell  you  the  wire, locks 
and  stays  at  prices  which  make  this  the 
cheapest  fence  on  earth.  No  expensive 
machinery  required  tobuildlt.Youmake 
it  any  height  and  with  any  number  of  stays  you  wish. 

WE  WANT  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE.  Exclusive  territory 
to  the  right  men.  Write  to-day  for  terms  and  territory. 
To-morrow  may  be  too  late  to  get  what  you  want. 


No.  7 
Hard 
Steel 


CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  "Stands 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag. 

I  Get  his  1896  catalogue.  It; 

J  tells  all  about  The  Best 

Dm  Fence  Made.  . 

V,  J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


$8  to  $15  MACHINE 


to  weave  y  our  ow  n  fence  of 

Colled  Hard  Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  100 

rod  fence.  Agents  , 
Wanted.Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wire  Fence  Mach. 
Box23  Jit. Sterling,1 


Free,  j 
i.Co.  I 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
E»»»  AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

H  |6  to  24  Gents  per  Rod. 

■2  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
oate  nt  stays  to  buy,  AGENTS 
CJ  WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowon  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Price,  One  Dollar  A  Year. 

To  foreign  countries  in  tbe  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  marks,  or  10l/a  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  oi  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  foi ,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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Mr.  Willard  refers,  on  page  752,  to  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin.  This  is  a  favorite  dessert  apple  in  England, 
always  ranking  high  in  the  market  reports.  It  seems 
worthy  of  careful  test  in  this  country,  for  the  English 
market  demands  it  and,  if  our  growers  can  produce 
the  fruit  in  high  quality  for  satisfactory  shipment,  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  ex¬ 
port  varieties. 

@ 

Mr.  Chapman  makes  a  good  showing  for  cooperative 
fire  insurance.  How  the  average  property  owner 
does  butter  the  bread  of  the  officers  and  stockholders 
of  these  stock  companies.  He  has  no  sounder  security, 
either,  than  when  thousands  of  men  like  himself  com¬ 
bine  and  pledge  their  property  to  cover  losses.  No 
wonder  the  cooperative  companies  are  popular.  If  this 
form  of  cooperation  is  a  success,  why  not  try  other 
forms  ?  In  producing  our  crops,  we  must  cooperat  < 
with  others  whether  we  want  to  or  not.  Why  then 
try  to  buy  and  sell  as  individuals  ? 


Large  quantities  of  “  process  ”  or  deviled  butter  are 
regularly  sent  to  the  larger  markets.  When  this  stuff 
is  fixed  up  in  the  most  scientific  manner,  it  is  said  to 
be  hard  for  good  judges  to  pick  it  out,  except  by  its 
flavor.  The  best  grades  seem  to  leave  a  bad  taste  in 
the  mouth.  When  properly  made,  however,  as  it 
generally  is,  it  is  bad  stuff  both  in  grain  and  flavor. 
This  stuff  never  could  be  made  over,  and  never  would 
be,  if  those  who  made  the  original  butter,  understood 
their  business.  This  deviled  butter,  as  we  well  know, 
is  simply  the  result  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer,  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  some  poor 
buttermaker,  and  then  palm  off  his  product  as  a 
counterfeit. 

@ 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  our  Government  had  an  in¬ 
cipient  Indian  war  on  its  hands,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  several  United  States  troops.  Incidentally 
it  furnished  an  excellent  opportunity  for  columns  of 
stuff  in  the  sensational  newspapers,  and  for  needless¬ 
ly  alarming  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  surround¬ 
ing  the  scene  of  the  outbreak.  Now  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  returned  to  Washington 
from  a  week’s  labors  with  the  Indians  in  Minnesota. 
He  has  successfully  completed  negotiations  by  which 
the  Indians  are  to  resume  peaceful  relations  with  the 
Government.  He  says  plainly  that  the  recent  trouble 
is  attributable  to  the  methods  of  the  whites  in  the 
vicinity,  who  are  taking  gross  advantage  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  In  plain  English,  one  cause  of  complaint  was 
that  the  whites  have  been  stealing  the  timber  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Indians.  Another,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  recent  outbreak,  was  the  frequent  arrests 
of  Indians  on  trivial  causes,  and  often  for  no  cause. 
Commissioner  Jones  says  that  he  has  information  that 
there  is  a  regular  arrangement  between  deputy  United 
States  marshals  and  some  boarding  houses  where  the 
courts  are  located,  by  which  the  deputies  are  to  bring 
down  delegations  of  Indians  as  witnesses  in  whisky 
and  other  cases.  This  secures  fees  for  the  deputies, 
and  money  for  the  boarding  houses.  The  courts  are 
200  miles  from  the  reservation,  and  after  the  Indians 
were  dragged  down  there,  they  were  turned  loose 
without  any  means  of  getting  home.  In  nearly  every 
Indian  outbreak,  the  prime  cause  has  been  unjust 
treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  whites.  It  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  sign  that  the  real  cause  of  this  latest  trou¬ 
ble  has  been  so  speedily  and  certainly  located  by  a 
Government  official.  Now  may  the  remedy  be  swiftly 
and  surely  applied  !  Talk  about  our  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  extending  our  territory,  and 
other  high-sounding  terms  !  We’d  better  clean  up  our 
own  backyard  first ! 


Of  all  those  who  have  written  about  the  washing  of 
eggs,  not  one  has  suggested  the  idea  that  they  should 
be  kept  from  getting  into  a  condition  to  need  wash¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  that  was  too  obvious.  It  is  true  that, 
in  wet  weather  and  when  the  hens  are  on  muddy 
ground,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep  them 
entirely  clean.  Yet  with  due  care,  the  number  of 
soiled  eggs  could  be  greatly  reduced.  With  clean 
nesting  places  so  located  that  the  hens  will  not  roost 
in  them,  and  frequent  gathering  of  the  eggs,  the  need 
of  washing  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

0 

A  clothing  dealer  in  a  rural  city  offered  prizes  for 
large  pumpkins,  and  over  100  were  submitted.  The 
dealer  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  he  ranged  the  pump¬ 
kins  on  the  sidewalk,  where  they  made  a  great  display. 
Then  he  put  the  largest  ones  in  the  window,  and 
crowds  came  to  see  them.  This  little  scheme  greatly 
increased  his  trade.  People  spoke  of  it  as  a  good 
stroke  of  business,  and  told  their  friends  of  it.  No 
one  worth  considering  thought  less  of  this  dealer  be¬ 
cause  he  made  the  most  of  these  pumpkins,  and  no 
one  thinks  less  of  a  farmer  when  he  advertises  his 
crops,  and  tries  honestly  to  call  attention  to  them. 
In  every  home  market,  there  is  a  chance  for  some  en¬ 
terprising  farmer  to  aid  his  business  by  a  little  adver¬ 
tising. 

@ 


J.  E.  Blackburn  is  a  candidate  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  Ohio  for  reelection  to  the  office  of  Hairy  and 
Food  Commissioner.  He  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting,  and  should  be  scratched  by  every  voter  who 
is  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
oleomargarine.  This  man  has  shut  his  eyes  so  tightly 
that,  right  under  his  nose,  the  oleo  manufacturers 
have  been  able  to  mix  and  sell,  probably,  $1,000,000 
worth  of  their  stuff  in  violation  of  the  Ohio  law.  Two 
factories,  in  defiance  of  law,  have  been  turning  out 
oleo  to  compete  with  the  honest  butter  made  in  the 
dairies  and  creameries  of  Ohio.  It  is  the  duty  of  Mr. 
Blackburn  to  enforce  the  laws  against  bogus  butter, 
but  he  has  failed  to  do  so.  Why  ?  It  has  been  charged 
openly  and  repeatedly  that  he  owes  his  nomination  to 
the  men  who  are  interested  in  having  “  oleo  ”  made 
and  sold.  He  is  now  on  the  ticket,  and  the  only  way 
to  get  at  him  is  to  knife  him  at  the  ballot-box.  It 
will  not  do  to  wait  until  the  next  caucus  and  conven¬ 
tion.  Go  at  him  now  while  a  lead  pencil  will  take 
the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  and  vote  fairly  and  squarely 
for  his  opponent,  Mr.  John  Baker.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does 
not  “  go  into  politics  ”  in  giving  this  advice — it  simply 
tries  to  get  one  of  the  torturing  grubs  out  of  tbe  back 
of  the  good  old  cow  ! 

a 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided 
an  important  railroad  case,  and  established  a  principle 
that  ought  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect.  The  great 
railroads  of  the  country  organized  a  joint  traffic  as¬ 
sociation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  regulate  freight 
rates.  The  plan  was  to  agree  among  themselves  to 
adopt  certain  fixed  rates,  and  thus  prevent  competi¬ 
tion.  The  Government  brought  suit  against  the  rail¬ 
roads,  claiming  that  this  combination  to  regulate 
freight  rates  was  unlawful  under  what  is  known  as 
the  anti-trust  law.  The  question  hinged,  for  one 
thing,  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  forbid  a  combina- 
tion  or  agreement  which  should  destroy  competition. 

In  its  decision,  the  court  has  settled  that  question 
definitely  in  the  following  words  : 

Wedo  not  think  that,  when  the  grantees  of  this  public  franchise 
are  competing  railroads,  seeking  the  transportation  of  men  and 
goods  from  one  State  to  another,  ordinary  freedom  of  contract  in 
the  use  and  management  of  their  property  requires  the  right  to 
combine  as  one  consolidated  and  powerful  association  for  the 
purpose  of  stifling  competition  among  themselves,  and  of  thus 
keeping  their  rates  and  charges  higher  than  they  might  other¬ 
wise  be  under  the  laws  of  competition.  And  this  is  so,  even 
though  the  rates  provided  for  in  the  agreement  may  for  the  time 
be  not  more  than  are  reasonable.  They  may  easily  and  at  any 
time  be  increased.  It  is  the  combination  of  these  large  and  power¬ 
ful  corporations,  covering  vast  sections  of  territory  and  influenc¬ 
ing  trade  throughout  the  whole  extent  thereof,  and  acting  as  one 
body  in  all  the  matters  over  which  the  combination  extends,  that 
constitutes  the  alleged  evil,  and  in  regard  to  which,  so  far  as  the 
combination  operates  upon  and  restrains  interstate  commerce 
Congress  has  power  to  legislate  and  prohibit. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  railroads  will  do  now. 
Congress  may  be  asked  to  pass  a  law  permitting  the^V.' 
railroads  to  form  “pooling”  or  combining  contracts  / 
providing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ap-  ' 
prove  such  contracts  and  have  the  power  to  revoke 
them.  These  things  will  develop  in  time,  but  the 
thing  that  should  rejoice  all  honest  men  is  the  fact 
that  the  highest  court  in  the  land  now  declares  that 
it  is  a  crime  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  killing  off 
competition.  With  this  principle  established,  the 
Government  should  at  once  proceed  against  the  other 
great  trusts  which  have  crushed  out  competition. 

© 


BREVITIES. 

Lie,  steal  and  swear !  A  right  good  motto  that: 

To  follow  it  would  make  men  true  and  fat. 

Lie  ! — down  and  sleep  after  day’s  honest  toil, 

With  no  sting  in  your  conscience  that  will  spoil 
Your  rest,  with  thoughts  that  strive  to  make  amends 
For  burning  up  life’s  candle  at  both  ends. 

Steal  time  away  from  busy  care  and  strife 
To  make  acquaintance  with  your  home  and  wife; 
Steal  power  away  from  worldly  plans  and  needs, 

And  give  it  gladly  to  unselfish  deeds. 

Swear  to  be  loyal  to  yourself,  and  true 
To  the  best  light  thaUGod  has  given  you. 

Lie,  steal  and  swear  !  Be  that  your  life’s  great  plan ; 
What  better  motto  for  an  honest  man  ? 


Once  more  tbe  taxes  due  the  agricultural  societies 
from  the  trotting  associations  of  the  State  !  For  the 
benefit  of  the  many  thousands  of  new  readers,  we 
will  review  briefly  what  we  have  given  several  times 
before.  New  York  imposes  a  tax  upon  racing  and 
trotting  associations,  the  money  going  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  of  the  State.  Gov.  Black  appointed 
one  man  to  look  after  the  running-race  meetings,  and 
another,  Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey,  editor  of  a  s'orting 
paper,  and  incidentally  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  look  after  the 
trotting  races.  The  duties  of  both  are  defined  by  law. 
The  former  official  has  performed  his  duties  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  collected  more  money  than  was  collected 
in  any  previous  year  ;  the  latter  has  done  practically 
nothing  except  to  draw  his  $1,500  salary  and  $500  ex¬ 
penses.  Mr.  J.  H.  Durkee,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Agricultural  Societies,  has  been 
after  him  with  a  sharp  stick,  ne  preferred  charges 
against  Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey,  and  after  repeated 
proddings,  secured  a  hearing  before  Gov.  Black. 
Every  charge  was  sustained,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey 
had  no  defense  except  that  he  thought  the  law  de¬ 
fective.  There  is  no  record  of  the  fact  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  part  of  it  relating  to  his  salary  defective. 
Now  Mr.  Durkee  writes  us  that  the  agricultural  socie¬ 
ties  are  likely  to  get  their  money,  and  even  more  than 
they  received  last  year.  Through  the  efforts  of  Col. 
Morgan,  Deputy  Comptroller,  special  supervisors  have 
been  appointed,  and  have  entered  upon  their  duties. 
This  insures  the  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
associations  and  the  collection  of  the  tax.  But  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  farmers  have  no  occasion  to  thank 
Gov.  Black,  or  his  dummy,  Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey,  for 
this.  Mr.  Durkee  has  furnished  the  germs  that  caused 
“the  milk  to  sour”.  Meanwhile  what  about  a  gov¬ 
ernor  who  declines  to  remove  one  of  his  creatures  who 
virtually  pleaded  guilty  ?  What  about  that  $1,500 
salary  and  $500  for  expenses  ?  What  about  the  largely 
increased  advertising  in  that  sporting  paper  ?  These 
are  pertinent  questions,  and  the  tax-paying  farmers 
wish  them  answered.  What  an  ornament  this  Busbey 
is  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  as  one 
of  its  vice-presidents  ! 


“  Nit  ”  goods— O  O  O  O. 

Grateful— a  grate  fire. 

Words  without  work — waste  ! 

It  is  a  crime  to  kill  good  time. 

“  I’ll  try  ”  is  a  trial  can  of  power. 

The  newest  baby  is  a  fresh-lieir  child. 

The  shepherd  has  a  wether  eye  open. 

Your  better  half  deserves  better  quarters. 

Tease  the  cow  and  breed  a  ero«.s-bred  calf. 

You  are  right  !  The  kitchen  is  usually  a  domestic  labor  atory. 

Better  celebrate  “  Bird  Day  ”  on  your  farm  by  cleaning  out  the 
henhouse. 

Certainly!  The  man  who  crows  over  his  own  deeds  uses  fowl 
language  ! 

In  home  co  partnership  it  is  sufllclent  to  know  your  good  wife 
is  a  co  efficient. 

“Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work.”  But  ou  the 
Sabbath  Day  thou  shalt  not  shirk! 

Uncle  Sam  should  show  better  work  at  handling  black  and  red 
men  before  taking  on  the  yellow  fellows. 

Why  is  a  whipped  boy  like  a  rascal  in  the  seat  of  justice  ?  One 
is  a  cain-seated  chair  and  the  other  is  a  cane-seated  heir! 

A  dynamometer  test  showed  that  a  wagon  not  greased  pulled  18 
per  cent  harder  than  one  greased.  Ask  the  horse,  aud  he  will  say 
75  per  cent. 

The  Government  decides  that  Hawaiian  postage  stamps  are 
worth  their  face  value  in  this  country.  We  will  take  one  dollar’s 
"worth  for  a  year’s  subscription. 

You  are  right!  “The  remedy  for  a  kicking  cow  depends  largely 
on  the  man  who  administers  the  same”.  The  disease  is  not 
cured  by  the  application  of  boot  leather. 

Said  Mrs  Sheep,  I  am  the  missing  link,  sir,  between  two  people 
—it  is  well  you  knew,  that  nature  straightens  out  her  hardest 
kink,  sir,  that  I  may  say  I  am  both  I  and  ewe. 

Lightning-rod  agents  are  reported  in  Delaware.  You  sign 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  certificate  that  the  work  is  well  done, 
and  find  later  that  it  is  a  confession  of  judgment. 

An  Illinois  subscriber  says  that  his  neighbor  fed  hotel  refuse 
to  hogs  “  when  they  had  given  the  hotel  a  thorough  cleaning, 
using  plenty  of  lye;  the  refuse  killed  every  one  of  his  hogs.”  Lye 
and  die  look  much  alike  to  a  hog. 

An  Australian  contemporary  refers  to  “  Tree  Lucern  ”  or 
Tagasaste  as  forming  a  bush  15  to  20  feet  high  within  3*4  years. 
This  is  not  a  gigantic  clover,  however,  but  a  variety  of  broom, 
(Cytisus)  used  as  a  fodder  shrub  in  warm  climates. 

Five  cords  of  18-inch  green  beech  wood  at  the  Michigan  Station 
weighed  14,336  pounds  in  February  when  freshly  cut.  It  was  piled 
out  of  doors.  On  Octobers,  it  weighed  7,148  pounds.  It  lost- 
water.  No  wonder  green  wood  does  not  give  out  enough  heat.  It 
must  evaporate  all  that  water  first. 
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A  YANKEE  IN  OHIO. 

HOW  THE  STATE  I.OOKS  TO  EASTERN  EYES. 

Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

Part  III. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Hospitably  Inclined. — It  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  visitor  to  get  away  from  these  Ohio  farmers.  They 
are  neighborly  and  sociable.  The  roads  are  good, 
and  the  driving  horses  are  active  and  strong.  I  should 
judge  that  visiting  is  common,  and  now  they  are  fig¬ 
uring  on  another  way  of  getting  together.  By  the 
side  of  the  road  that  runs  from  Aurora  station,  we 
found  a  fine-looking  young  farmer  digging  holes  for 
telephone  poles.  lie  is  the  president  of  the  Geauga 
County  Farmers’  Telephone  Co.  This  company  is 
owned  and  operated  entirely  by  farmers.  It  has 
already  400  miles  of  wire  in  operation,  reaches  every 
town  in  the  county,  and  goes  to,  at  least,  250  farm¬ 
houses.  The  farmers  and  their  hired  men  do  all  the 
work  but  wiring,  which  is  done  by  experts.  The 
company  is  now  working  over  Portage  County.  The 
great  Bell  Company  refused  the  use  of  its  wire  at  a 
fair  rate,  and  there  was  the  president  himself  digging 
holes  right  by  the  side  of  the  Bell  Company’s  line.  It 
did  me  good  to  see  this  spirit  of  independence.  Too 
many  of  our  farmers  seem  to  be  cowed  and  frightened. 
They  give  up  without  a  fight,  and  accept  such  ser¬ 
vice  as  the  big  corporations  will  provide  for  them. 
I  went  to  a  country  mill  and  talked  over  this  farmers’ 
telephone  line  with  friends  who  were  miles  away. 
What  a  blessing  this  telephone  service  will  be  to 
those  who  live  back  on  lonely  farms — often  unable 
to  get  about. 

A  Land  of  Silos. — That  part  of  the  Western  Re¬ 
serve  which  I  went  through  is  a  dairy  country — the 
farmers  shipping  milk  to  Cleveland,  or  taking  it  to 
the  cheese  factories  which  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  There  are,  probably,  more  silos  to  the  cow 
population  in  this  region  than  in  any  other  large 
area  in  America.  After  long  experience  and  study, 
farmers  now  seem  to  be  building  a  square  silo  with 
curved  corners  to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  ensilage  in 
the  corner  angle.  Many  of  these  silos  have  been  put 
in  or  outside  of  old-fashioned  barns — that  is,  barns 
built  for  the  storage  of  hay.  I  saw  one  great  barn 
built  when  every  cow  required  800  cubic  feet  or  more 
to  store  her  Winter’s  hay.  The  man  who  built  it 
said  the  barn  and  cellar  cost  $4,000.  Since  the  silo 
has  made  it  unnecessary  to  feed  great  quantities  of 
hay,  the  mows  are  empty.  All  the  barn  is  good  for  now 
is  to  put  cows  under.  The  owner  said  that,  if  he  had 
known  what  he  does  now  about  ensilage  when  that 
barn  was  built,  he  would  be  over  $6,000  better  off  to¬ 
day.  A  long,  low  building  with  a  silo  at  one  end, 
costing,  possibly,  $1,000,  would  have  been  better  and 
handier  than  the  present  great  barn.  With  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  the  capital,  he  could  have  built  a  barn  of  equal 
cow  capacity. 

I  tried  to  learn  what  price  was  considered  a  fair 
one  for  ensilage,  but  no  one  ever  has  any  to  sell. 
One  lot  sold  at  $3.50  a  ton,  which  was  considered  fair. 
It  is  estimated  to  require  only  one-seventh  the  space 
occupied  by  an  equal  weight  of  hay.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  farmers  who  do  not  yet  see  the  value  of 
ensilage.  It  seemed  to  be  generally  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  farmers  who  use  ensilage  and  make  Winter 
milk,  have  so  cheapened  their  product  that  they  are 
doing  about  as  well  as  they  did  in  other  days  when 
milk  brought  more.  There  are  many  tenant  farms  in 
this  part  of  Ohio.  I  want  to  make  a  special  chapter 
on  the  tenant  and  the  old  farmer  when  I  get  to  it.  It 
is  not  customary,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  to  build 
silos  on  tenant  farms.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mis¬ 
take.  I  was  told  that,  in  other  places,  silos  on  such 
farms  paid  well. 

The  Corn  Crop. — How  these  Ohio  farmers  do  brag 
about  their  corn.  We  eastern  folks  do  not  begin  to 
understand  what  corn  means  to  dairy  farmers  on  these 
rich  western  soils.  Even  the  silo  men  had  left  part 
of  their  crop  in  the  field  after  stuffing  the  silos  full. 
We  got  mixed  up  in  talking  about  yields,  for  a  bushel 
out  there  means  a  basketful  of  ears.  For  ensilage, 
they  plant  mostly  a  Virginia  white  corn  which  makes 
a  great  stalk  but  rarely  matures  the  grain.  In  this 
late  season,  considerable  of  the  grain  has  hardened 
For  grain,  they  plant  a  yellow  dent  much  like  our 
Chester  County  Mammoth.  The  corn  found  on  dif¬ 
ferent  farms  varied  quite  a  little,  but  seemed  of  much 
the  same  general  type  A  local  miller  told  me  how 
he  selected  two  of  the  finest  ears  from  the  grain  of 
each  farmer  who  patronized  his  mill.  These  were 
finally  sorted  out  to  seven  lots  or  14  ears.  These  were 
shelled,  the  grain  well  mixed  and  planted.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  best  ears  were  selected  for  seed,  and 
he  is  now  likely  to  secure  an  improved  corn  well 
adapted  to  the  soil  of  his  neighborhood. 

Corn  Fields  in  Winter. — In  this  country,  the 
usual  plan  is  to  follow  corn  with  oats.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  and  western  parts  of  Ohio,  I  found  the  corn  fields 


seeded  to  wheat,  but  on  the  Western  Reserve,  the  corn 
fields  were  bare.  Coming  from  my  own  little  farm 
where  every  corn  field  was  three  inches  deep  with 
Crimson  clover,  this  seemed  to  me  like  a  very  wasteful 
practice.  John  Gould’s  corn  fields  were  an  exception. 
He  had  sown  Canada  field  peas  in  combination  with 
oats,  rye  or  wheat.  Just  after  the  corn  was  cut,  the 
peas  were  broadcasted  over  the  ground.  The  grain 
was  put  in  with  a  seeder  on  the  Cutaway  harrow 
which  worked  the  peas  under  and  covered  the  grain. 
A  smoothing  harrow  or  roller  would  make  the  job 
complete.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  both  peas  and 
grain  were  well  out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Gould  said  that  he  had  tried  oats,  wheat  and 
rye  as  a  matter  of  experiment  but  was  best  pleased 
with  oats.  One  reason  was  that,  after  making  a  good 
growth,  the  oats  die  down  so  that  the  land  can  be 
quickly  worked  with  the  Cutaway,  which  gave  ample 
preparation  for  oats  in  the  Spring.  In  a  late,  wet 
Spring,  the  rye  and  wheat  gave  too  large  a  growth,  so 
that  plowing  is  needed  to  put  it  under.  Crimson  clover 
is  good  enough  for  me.  I  can  sow  it  cheaper  and  easier 
than  I  could  oats  and  peas,  and  I  think  it  does  the  soil 
more  good.  It’s  a  sin,  though,  to  let  those  great  corn 
fields  lie  bare  through  the  Winter  !  The  only  man  I 
met  who  had  used  cow  peas  was  F.  A.  Derthick.  He 
raised  a  crop  of  Whippoorwill  peas,  und  plowed  them 
under  for  wheat.  I  would  rather  use  Early  Black,  but 
if  these  peas  do  not  show  themselves  in  the  crops  for 
four  years,  I  shall  be  much  surprised.  I  have  certainly 
seen  more  wonderful  results  from  cow  peas  on  the 
light  lands  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  than  clover  can 
show  on  this  naturally  fertile  soil. 

Fertilizers  on  Wheat. — In  this  section,  as  in 
most  others  that  I  visited,  the  small  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  is  used  goes  on  the  wheat.  Usually 
clover  is  plowed  under,  and  200  pounds  or  so  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  low  in  nitrogen  but  high  in  phosphoric  acid, 
are  used.  Eastern  farmers  sometimes  wonder  why 
western  writers  still  make  use  of  the  word  “  phos¬ 
phate  ”.  These  wheat  fertilizers  seem  to  be  chiefly 
dissolved  phosphate  rock  with  a  smell  of  tankage  and 
a  taste  of  kainit.  Farmers  generally  believe  that  the 
clover  provides  about  all  the  nitrogen  the  wheat  re¬ 
quires,  and  that  their  best  soils  are  not  deficient  in 
potash.  One  reason  for  using  the  fertilizer  on  the 
wheat  was  that  it  helped  give  the  plant  a  better  root. 
The  freezes  and  thaws  of  Winter  are  strong  enough 
“  to  pull  out  fence  posts”,  and  will  lift  wheat  unless 
well  anchored.  As  with  us,  the  manure  seems  to  be 
used  mostly  on  the  corn.  It  is  well  enough  for  a  man 
to  stand  off  out  of  sight,  and  say  that  these  farmers 
do  not  use  fertilizers  economically;  but  one  who  ac¬ 
tually  sees  some  of  the  crops  of  potatoes  and  grain 
that  are  produced  with  clover  alone,  can  have  but 
little  to  say.  I  saw  one  field  where  manure  had  been 
used  on  one-half,  and  potash  and  dissolved  rock  on  the 
other  for  growing  clover.  A  man  would  need  a  micro¬ 
scope  to  tell  where  the  manure  beat  the  chemicals. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  appeals  to  an  Ohio 
farmer.  You  must  show  him  something  that  equals 
manure  for  feeding  clover. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  output  of  wheat  on 
the  Western  Reserve  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years  ;  several  things  are,  evidently,  responsible  for 
this.  Farmers  understand  the  culture  of  clover  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  did.  I  think,  too,  that  the  use  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  has  had  a  good  effect.  The  silo,  by  great¬ 
ly  reducing  the  acreage  needed  to  support  the  dairy 
stock,  has  shortened  the  rotation  and  left  more  land 
free  for  clover  and  wheat.  These  farmers  have  not 
yet  come  to  the  eastern  and  southern  plan  of  feeding 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  the  clover  crop. 
Their  clover  may  be  good  enough  to  suit  them,  but  I 
saw  better  in  southern  Ohio.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
outcome  for  this  section  is  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  tenant  farmers.  I  should  say  that  even¬ 
tually  too  many  of  these  farms  will  be  called  upon 
to  carry  double — to  support  the  worker  and,  also,  part¬ 
ly  support  the  owner.  In  that  case,  there  will  be  an 
increased  use  of  fertilizers,  or  agricultural  history  in 
the  East  is  not  a  good  guide.  h.  w.  c. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Careless  Grape  Packers. — Not  long  ago  one  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  family  bought  a  basket  of  grapes  from 
the  Lake  Keuka  grape  district.  The  cover  of  the  bas¬ 
ket  was  decorated  with  a  very  fancy  lithograph  which 
also  stated  the  fact  that  that  basket  of  fruit  was 
packed  by  a  certain  number  ;  the  basket  was  also  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  request  that,  should  the  fruit  not 
prove  entirely  satisfactory,  the  firm  packing  the 
grapes  should  be  notified  of  that  fact.  As  the  grapes 
were  inexcusably  small,  this  was  done,  and  the  firm 
replied  that  the  packer  having  this  number  had  here¬ 
tofore  been  known  as  one  of  the  best  in  that  locality, 
but  excused  the  poor  quality  of  this  basket  of  grapes 
by  saying  that  it  is  possible  that  some  of  his  packers 


had  been  a  little  careless  about  putting  in  some  of  the 
smaller  grapes.  They  stated,  also,  that  they  have 
had  very  little  trouble  of  this  kind  this  year  ;  the 
fruit  has  been  very  fine,  and  the  berries  have  grown 
to  a  large  size.  It  seems  that  this  firm  of  packers  has 
arrangements  with  the  different  growers,  and  that 
each  grower  has  a  number  of  his  own  so  that  any 
trouble  of  this  kind  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
responsible  party.  Nowif  each  grower  would  only 
number  each  of  the  packers,  they  would  have  the 
system  about  complete. 

X  X  X 

Fruit-Flavored  Butter. — A  shipping  firm  in  a 
western  city  has  recently  commenced  a  suit  against  a 
cold-storage  company,  for  damage  to  a  lot  of  butter, 
which  they  claim  occurred  while  the  butter  was  in 
cold  storage.  In  the  same  room,  were  stored  a  lot  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  these 
communicated  their  fruity  flavor  to  the  butter,  injur¬ 
ing  it  thereby.  The  defendants  claim  that  the  butter 
was  tainted  before  it  was  stored,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  suit  is  likely  to  involve  a  very  nice  question  as 
to  flavors.  It  is  claimed  in  this  market  that  refriger¬ 
ator  eggs  recently  received  have  been  tinged  with  a 
strong  fruity  flavor,  which  injures  them  materially. 
The  only  safe  way  seems  to  be  to  have  entirely  separ¬ 
ate  compartments  for  the  storage  of  such  products. 

t  t  X 

Selling  Game  Dfrectly  to  the  Consumer. — 
The  Philadelphia  Record  tells  about  a  game  dealer  of 
that  city  who  did  not  find  trade  exactly  satisfactory, 
and  who  tried  a  very  original  plan  of  improving  mat¬ 
ters.  He  procured  a  regular  sportsman’s  outfit — suit, 
game-bag,  high-topped  boots,  gun  and  everything — 
and  loaded  up  the  game  bag  with  a  miscellaneous  as¬ 
sortment  of  game.  Then  he  started  out  on  the  street 
looking  for  customers.  He  told  a  story  about  the 
dealers  no  longer  being  willing  to  pay  the  poor  hunt¬ 
ers  living  prices  for  their  game,  so  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  sell  dirpctly  to  the  consumers.  He  is 
reported  to  have  secuud  a  pretty  good  trade,  but  how 
long  he  can  keep  it  up  under  these  conditions,  is  a 
question.  It  reminds  one  of  the  stories  we  sometimes 
hear  about  fishermen  who  have  had  poor  luck,  and 
who,  to  keep  up  their  reputation,  buy  a  string  of  fish 
to  carry  home. 

t  X  X 

Shipping  Frozen  Poultry. — For  several  years, 
some  of  the  great  beef- packing  concerns  have  been 
shipping  poultry,  as  a  sort  of  side  issue  to  their  dressed 
beef  trade,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  told,  several  years  ago, 

how  one  of  them  handled  the  business  in  the  West. 
This  business  is  said  to  be  increasing  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  transactions  have  become  so  important 
that  they  are  affecting  the  market  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  It  is  now  reported  that  branch  houses  will 
be  located  at  different  points  in  the  West,  and  that  a 
large  packing  plant  is  to  be  erected  at  Salina,  Kans. 
Mr.  II.  E.  Finney,  of  the  Armour  Packing  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  says  that  the  report  was  probably  started  by  the 
fact  that  the  packers,  Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
Armour  Packing  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  and  Swift  &  Co., 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  have  gone  very  extensively 
into  the  butter,  egg  and  poultry  business  and  prac¬ 
tically  already  control  the  western  market  on  these 
products.  The  export  business  is  in  its  infancy,  but 
sample  shipments  have  been  made  to  test  its  practica¬ 
bility  as  to  the  safe  arrival  of  the  goods  and  revenue 
as  well ;  it  would  seem,  from  the  experimental  ship¬ 
ments,  that  the  business  is  capable  of  considerable 
development,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  in  the 
next  few  years,  there  will  be  a  heavy  increase  in  ex¬ 
porting  fowls  and  turkeys.  Turkeys  in  particular 
seem  to  be  in  demand  across  the  water ;  and  while 
they  get  very  fine  turkeys  from  Italy,  there  is  a  good 
healthy  demand  for  the  American  product,  which  has 
never  been  supplied.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ex¬ 
port  poultry  business  will  create  an  increased  demand 
for  American  poultry,  and  that  the  poultry  raisers 
should  appreciate  this  fact  and  prepare  themselves 
accordingly,  particularly  with  turkeys  and  fat  fowls. 
One  effect  which  has  resulted  from  the  meat-packing 
firms  engaging  in  this  trade,  has  been  the  raising  of  a 
much  better  grade  of  poultry  throughout  the  districts 
from  which  they  gather  their  supplies,  and  this  has 
been  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  but  also  to  the  producers  of  the  poultry,  for 
the  better  grades  have  brought  them  much  better 
prices.  _  f.  h.  v. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Tue  principal  .feature  of  the  Thanksgiving  Number  of  The 
Youth’s  Companion  will  be  Mary  E.  Wilkins’s  sketch  of  A  New 
England  Girl  Seventy  Years  Ago.  In  this  retrospect,  she  pre¬ 
sents  the  portrait  of  a  girl  who,  in  primitive  times,  with  no  lux¬ 
uries  and  few  comforts,  found  the  means  of  abundant  happiness. 
Those  who  subscribe  now  for  The  Companion  for  next  year,  will 
get  the  remaining  numbers  of  this  year  free.  The  price  for  it  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  both  one  year,  is  12.50  if  sent  to  us. 

Most  of  the  separators  manufactured  by  responsible  houses 
get  practically  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk.  They  are  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  old  style  of  dairying.  They  are  even  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  early  separators.  There  are  advantages,  how¬ 
ever,  in  power,  size  of  bowl,  and  convenience  of  cleaning  and 
keeping  in  order  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  want  to  send  particu¬ 
lars  about  their  Empire  cream  separator  to  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  dairy  mattex-s. 

A  great  deal  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  that  comes  from  the 
South,  especially  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  low  in  percentage  of 
ammonia,  and  much  of  it  is  adultei-ated  with  cotton  hulls.  In 
buying  cotton-seed  meal,  it  will  be  well  to  insist  on  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  analysis.  The  American  Cotton  Oil  Company ,  46  Cedar 
Street,  New  York,  make  a  plain  guarantee  of  the  analysis  which 
appeal-son  the  tag  attached  to  every  bag.  They  make  careful 
analyses  themselves,  and  let  nothing  into  the  meal  that  shows 
a  lower  analysis  than  their  standard  guarantee. 
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|  Woman  and  | 

I  The  Home.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Yet  in  herself  she  dwelleth  not, 

Although  no  home  were  half  so  fair, 

No  simplest  duty  is  forgot, 

Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot 
That  doth  not  in  her  sunshine  share. 

She  doeth  little  kindnesses 
Which  most  leave  undone,  or  despise; 

For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 

And  giveth  happiness  or  peace 
Is  low  esteemed  in  her  eyes.  — Lowell. 

* 

One  of  the  new  colors  with  which  some 
shops  are  now  filled  is  automobile  red. 
Automobile,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the 
French  name  for  horseless  vehicles.  The 
new  red  is  not  really  a  red,  but  a  bril¬ 
liant  Dahlia  crimson.  It  will,  doubtless, 
supplant  the  cerise  and  geranium  shades 
so  long  popular,  and  will  be  very  hand¬ 
some  in  millinery  trimmings.  A  little 
turban  of  automobile  velvet  and  broad¬ 
cloth,  trimmed  with  sable  and  pheasant’s 
plumage,  made  a  delightful  suggestion 
for  Winter. 

* 

Among  labor-saving  ideas  for  the 
kitchen,  is  the  use  of  a  zinc-topped  ta¬ 
ble.  This  is  kept  clean  with  much  less 
labor  than  a  wooden  top.  When  hot 
grease  is  spilled  upon  a  wooden  table  or 
floor,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pour  cold  water 
upon  it  immediately.  This  hardens  the 
fat  before  it  has  had  time  to  sink  far 
into  the  wood,  and  it  may  be  scraped  up 
with  a  knife.  All  wooden  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils  need  frequent  scalding,  after  which 
they  should  be  dried  in  the  open  air.  If 
carelessly  treated,  they  are  liable  to  be¬ 
come  greasy  and  rancid. 

* 

A  flat  paint-brush  should  be  included 
among  the  home  baker’s  conveniences. 
It  is  to  be  used  for  brushing  egg  or  milk 
over  the  tops  of  rolls,  buns  or  piecrust. 
It  must  be  carefully  washed  and  dried 
after  each  using,  before  it  is  put  away. 
It  is  also  wise  to  have  several  small  scrub 
brushes  for  use  about  the  sink,  as  well 
as  one  whisk  broom.  One  brush  should 
be  kept  exclusively  for  cleaning  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  sink  brush  should  never  be 
used  for  any  other  than  its  rightful  pur¬ 
pose.  The  brushes  should  be  placed 
where  they  can  dry  out  properly,  and 
washed  once  a  week  in  hot  water  and 
washing  soda. 

* 

A  local  souvenir,  which  proved  very 
salable  at  a  church  fair  last  Christmas, 
was  a  calendar,  having  a  page  for  each 
month  decorated  with  some  scene  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  vicinity.  The  pictures 
were  half-tone  engravings  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  the  calendars  being  made  by  a 
printer  whose  specialty  was  such  work. 
They  were  not  expensive,  and  sold  rap¬ 
idly,  many  people  buying  them  for  dis¬ 
tant  friends.  Any  picturesque  neigh¬ 
borhood  gives  the  opportunity  for  sou¬ 
venirs  of  this  class.  It  will,  also,  be 
found  that  a  set  of  neatly-mounted  pho¬ 
tographs,  which  may  be  good  amateur 
work,  giving  pictures  of  local  celebri¬ 
ties  and  scenes,  will  sell  well,  as  a  rule. 

* 

Most  housekeepers  now  use  porcelain- 
lined  preserving  kettles,  but  there  are 
still  some  who  cling  to  brass  utensils, 
and  they  are  certainly  durable.  The 
Chief  Cook  serves  preserves  cooked 
in  a  kettle  which  has  seen  40 
years  of  family  service,  and  is  still 
as  good  as  new.  The  only  danger 
in  the  use  of  brass  or  copper  vessels  is 
the  uncleanliness  of  slatternly  cooks. 
For  cleaning  such  vessels,  salt  and  vin¬ 
egar  are  excellent  materials,  followed 
by  copious  rinsings.  A  mixture  of  am¬ 
monia  and  whiting  is  excellent  to  re¬ 
move  stains  from  brass,  and  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  dry  whiting  to  give  polish. 
Another  mixture  used  for  cleaning  brass 


is  oxalic  acid  and  rotten  stone,  of  each 
four  drams,  with  four  ounces  of  water. 
Whiting  mixed  with  water,  rubbed  off 
with  a  dry  flannel,  will  give  polish. 

* 

Tiie  health  department  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  has  interdicted  the  use  of  the  long 
rubber  tube  on  infants’  nursing  bottles, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  action,  a  suit 
is  now  pending  to  test  its  validity.  The 
health  department  has  prepared  for  such 
litigation  by  a  long  series  of  chemical, 
microscopical,  and  bacteriological  in¬ 
vestigations.  Any  nursing  bottle  be¬ 
comes  a  source  of  danger  when  carelessly 
managed,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
the  maximum  of  danger  to  health  is  at¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  the  long  tube.  Bottle 
babies  used  to  be  a  rare  and  much-pitied 
exception,  but  it  is  amazing  to  see  what 
trivial  excuses  are  now  used  to  shirk  the 
m  )ther’s  duty.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
a  bottle  baby  continues  to  use  the  bottle 
long  after  it  should  be  weaned,  if  natur¬ 
ally  nursed.  The  familiar  bottle  is  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  every  time  the  baby  takes  a 
nap,  or  is  put  to  bed.  This  habit,  per¬ 
mitted  to  save  trouble,  is  a  serious  mis¬ 
take,  resulting  in  ultimate  injury  to  the 
child. 


MOSQUITOES  IN  FLORIDA. 

A  writer  in  Harper’s  Bazar  gives  im¬ 
pressions  of  Florida  mosquitoes  which 
pale  the  record  of  New  Jersey’s  pests. 
Says  she  : 

“  I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  I  had 
when  one  of  my  neighbors  said,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  ‘  Oh,  well,  there 
are  not  many  days  when  you  cannot 
drive  into  town  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
for  the  mail.’  I  did  not  understand  her, 
or  scarcely  believe  her,  but  I  do  now.  I 
also  know  of  several  other  families  who 
have  regularly  prepared  for  the  mosquito 
season  by  laying  in  a  stock  of  sewing  and 
reading,  and  who  announced,  when  the 
season  began,  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  go  out  or  to  receive  until  it  was  over  ; 
so  that  practically  all  social  life  is  at  a 
standstill,  invitations  usually  ending 
with,  ‘  weather  and  mosquitoes  permit¬ 
ting.’  The  moonlight  nights  in  this  little 
corner  of  the  earth  are  glorious,  but  we 
have  been  able  to  enjoy  them  only  from 
our  front  piazza  steps  once  in  nearly  two 
months,  and  then  only  for  a  brief  half 
hour,  while  a  strong  sea  breeze  swept  in 
over  the  bay  ;  at  the  same  time,  friends 
living  a  mile  away  have  sat  out  on  their 
piazza  ‘  every  evening  for  a  while.’ 

“  I  am  writing  of  life  on  the  east  coast 
of  Florida,  more  than  30C  miles  south  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  of  a  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that,  in  spite  of  mosquitoes,  has  a 
wonderful  future  before  it,  and  is  already 
the  great  truck-garden  section  of  the 
State  for  early  vegetables  and  tropical 
fruits,  as  well  as  a  most  delightful  Winter 
resort  and  fishing  and  hunting  country. 

“Sitting  now  at  my  front  door,  be¬ 
hind  a  screen  of  the  finest  wire-work,  I 
can  look  out  on  to  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  landscapes,  the  blue  waters  of 
the  bay  rippling  in  the  sunshine,  the 
long  leaves  or  branches  of  the  cocoanut 
trees  bending  and  swaying  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  rustling,  while  the  crimson  blossoms 
of  the  Hibiscus  bushes  are  nodding  good- 
naturedly  over  the  gray  stones  of  the 
wall  at  the  mocking  bird  playing  hide- 
and-seek  among  the  ginger  plants.  J  ust 
beyond  the  wall,  on  the  path  leading  up 
from  the  water,  and  bordered  on  both 
sides  by  banana  trees,  there  comes  a 
man,  who  has  just  landed  at  the  wharf 
with  a  string  of  sea  trout  for  me ;  he 
wears  a  frame  over  his  head  covered  with 
mosquito  netting,  and,  as  they  say  here, 
is  ‘  batting  himself  ’  with  a  green  branch 
that  I  saw  him  break  from  my  favorite 
guava  tree.  Of  course,  I  shall  buy  the 
fish,  which  will  cost  a  mere  trifle,  but  it 
will  take  at  least  10  minutes  to  clear 
the  kitchen  of  mosquitoes  that  will  come 
in  with  the  sea  beauties  ;  for,  as  my  fish¬ 
erman  says,  ‘  they  are  very  bad  this 
morning.’ 

“If  he  were  a  visitor,  he  would  have 


to  brush  or  be  brushed  off  before  he 
could  enter,  with  the  palmetto  brush 
that  takes  the  place  of  the  front-door 
bell  during  mosquito  time ;  for  the 
brushing  operation  is  a  noisy  one.  All 
out-of-door  work  must  be  attended  to  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  mosqui¬ 
toes  are  less  troublesome.” 


CONVENIENCE  IN  HOUSE-BUILDING. 

Table  Talk  suggests  the  following 
ideas  in  house-building,  which  would 
add  much  to  the  convenience  of  any 
housekeeper : 

A  Summer  kitchen,  even  if  it  is  only  a 
back  shed,  will  help  keep  the  house  warm 
in  Winter  and  cool  in  Summer. 

A  kitchen  storeroom  where  the  sup¬ 
plies  can  be  kept  will  save  the  women 
time  and  trouble  of  goingdown  cellar  or 
up  attic,  and  will  be  a  daily  blessing  in 
most  families. 

The  bathroom  should  be  accessible 
without  having  to  pass  through  any 
other  room. 

If  the  floors  are  not  of  hard  wood,  it 
will  be  handy  if  at  least  one  dimension 
of  each  room  is  an  even  number  of  carpet 
widths.  Carpet  comes  either  three-quart¬ 
ers  (27  inches)  or  yard  (36  inches)  wide, 
and  rooms  can  generally  be  multiples  of 
at  least  one  of  these  dimensions.  A  room 
that  is  just  four  inches  over  an  even 
number  of  carpet  widths  is  an  expensive 
nuisance. 

A  square  kitchen  seems  the  handiest  to 
the  housewife. 

The  dining-room  should  be  consider¬ 
ably  longer  than  it  is  wide.  In  other 
words,  if  you  have  to  skimp  on  the  size 
of  your  dining-room  it  is  better  to  shave 
off  the  width  of  it  and  arrange  for  room 
lengthwise.  The  room  must  be  wide 
enough  for  a  four-foot  table,  and  guests 
on  each  side,  and  passageway  behind  the 
guests  ;  that  is  a  fixed  width,  no  matter 
how  many  are  sitting  down  to  the  table  ; 
but  the  table  has  to  be  lengthened  to 
accommodate  more  guests,  and  there 
should  be  lengthwise  room. 

The  parlor  may  be  more  nearly  square 
than  the  dining-room.  It  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  so  planned  as  to  leave  room  for 
a  piano  against  an  inside  wall.  A  piano 
placed  against  an  outside  wall  gets  out 
of  tune  and  changes  with  the  outside  tem¬ 
perature. 

Set  it  down  that  winding  stairs  are  an 
expensive,  inconvenient,  dangerous  and 
inartistic  arrangement.  Straight  flights 
are  equally  dangerous  and  more  inartis¬ 
tic.  Flights  with  right-angled  turns  at 
landing  ways  give  a  fine  effect,  and  do  not 
trip  one  up,  and  children  cannot  fall  far 
when  they  start  from  the  top. 


CHEESE  CURDS. 

My  aunt  was  visiting  me  in  the  old 
house  where  she  spent  her  childhood. 
One  day  she  was  telling  me  how  things 
used  to  be  arranged.  “  The  cheese  press 
stood  here,”  she  said,  “and  the  third 
shelf  behind  the  door  in  the  pantry  is 
where  we  used  to  keep  the  cheeses.” 
Then  she  described  the  process  of  cheese 
making,  and  told  how  her  mother  would 
let  the  children  eat  some  of  the  sweet 
curd.  “  I  have  been  longing  for  some 
curds  for  25  years,”  she  ended,  “  but 
I  don’t  know  of  any  one  who  makes 
cheese  now.” 

I  thought  of  a  little  wooden  box  of 
rennet  or  “  junket  ”  tablets  in  the  pantry, 
and  determined  that  my  aunt  should 
have  her  longing  satisfied  before  another 
day  went  by.  I  heated  a  quart  of  milk 
till  it  was  blood  warm,  then  dissolved 
one  of  the  tablets  in  a  little  water,  and 
stirred  it  into  the  milk.  When  the  milk 
was  well  set,  I  stirred  it  again,  and  let 
it  stand  a  few  minutes  so  that  the  whey 
and  curd  would  separate.  Then  I  poured 
it  all  into  a  sieve  and  let  it  drain  for 
some  time. 

For  a  press,  I  took  my  round  potato- 
masher,  or  squash-strainer.  I  laid  a  piece 
of  cheese-cloth  in  it,  put  the  curd  in, 
sprinkling  salt  over  each  layer  as  it  went 
in,  then  laid  the  edges  of  the  cheese¬ 


cloth  over  the  top,  and  pressed  the 
plunger  or  follower  down.  It  was  more 
than  full  at  first,  but  the  curd  soon 
settled.  I  tied  a  string  through  the 
handles,  which  were  some  distance  apart, 
and  hung  the  whole  over  the  sink  to 
drain. 

When  it  was  taken  from  the  press  an 
hour  or  so  later,  the  curd  was  firm  and 
dry.  I  presented  my  aunt  with  a  piece, 
and  she  tasted  it  critically.  “  Yes,”  she 
said,  in  answer  to  my  question,  “  it  tastes 
just  as  it  used  to,  and  it  squeaks,  too.” 
The  rest  of  the  family  declared  warmly 
in  its  favor,  and  those  who  did  not  like 
sour-milk  or  Dutch  cheese,  pronounced 
this  sweet  kind  delicious. 

In  very  many  cases  of  sickness,  the 
doctors,  nowadays,  prescribe  a  milk  diet. 
Some  people  dislike  milk,  especially 
when  they  are  not  feeling  well ;  but  if 
the  milk  is  given  hot,  it  is  sometimes 
relished.  It  should  be  as  hot  as  it  can 
be  taken,  not  boiled,  and  perhaps  slightly 
salted.  Another  way  to  serve  milk  is  in 
“junket”  so  called,  that  is,  milk  sweet¬ 
ened  and  then  thickened  with  either 
liquid  rennet  or  rennet  tablets.  This  is 
very  delicate  and  easily  digested. 

s.  B.  ROBBINS. 


KITCHEN  HINTS. 

Nutmegs  should  be  grated  blossom  end 
first. 

Melted  butter  will  not  make  good 
cake. 

Good  management  is  better  than  a 
good  income. 

The  colder  eggs  are,  the  quicker  they 
become  stiff. 

Powdered  charcoal,  mixed  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  is  a  good  disinfectant  to  pour 
down  drain  pipes. 

Cooked  cheese  is  more  easily  digested 
than  raw.  A  pinch  of  cooking  soda  in  a 
cheese  dish  will  aid  digestion. 

For  good  pastry,  have  everything  very 
cold.  This  is  also  true  regarding  every¬ 
thing  which  has  baking  powder  in  it. 

Use  plenty  of  apples — baked,  stewed, 
raw — but  do  not  kill  them  with  sugar, 
and  your  complexion  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

Tomatoes  are  very  good  for  the  liver. 
They  are  better  without  sugar,  and 
cooked  a  long  time.  They  are  excellent 
to  clear  the  complexion. 

If  you  are  afraid  of  the  color  of  calicoes 
fading,  put  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  of 
lead  or  beef’s  gall  into  a  pailful  of  water 
(cold)  and  soak  them  15  minutes  before 
washing. 

Soap  and  chalk,  mixed  and  rubbed  on 
mildewed  spots,  will  remove  them  if  they 
are  not  bad.  Mildew  is  a  vegetable 
growth,  and  if  it  has  grown  too  long  on 
the  fabric,  cannot  be  removed. 

Oil  stains  may  be  removed  from  wall¬ 
paper  by  applying  powdered  pipe-clay 
mixed  with  water  to  the  thickness  of 
cream,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  on 
about  four  or  five  hours. 


All  cock's 

Porous  Pjlasters 

are  the  best  plasters  made. 

The  Arabs  say  that  the  best 
Teacher  is  Time.  That  is  true, 
especially  when  year  after 
year  enforces  the  same  lesson. 
For  more  than  40  years  All¬ 
cock’s  Porous  Plaster  has 
been  in  use  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  testimony  is 
universal  as  to  its  superior 
value. 

Your  druggist  may  have 
some  other  plaster  on  hand 
which  he  is  anxious  to  dispose 
of,  or  some  worthless  imitation 
purchased  at  a  low  price  for 
the  purpose  of  substitution. 
Do  not  be  deceived ;  insist 
upon  having  Allcock’s. 
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On  the  Wing. 

PLANTS  FOR  THE  HOUSE. 

A  FEW  OLD  FAVORITES  ;  SOME  NEW  ONES. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

Questions  About  Plants. — Several  in¬ 
quirers  have  asked,  recently,  for  a  little 
advice  about  Winter  house  plants.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  make  a  fair  show,  even 
under  restricted  circumstances,  but  ama¬ 
teur  gardeners  often  err  in  being  too 
ambitious  for  their  space  and  location. 
All  plants  that  make  a  brave  show  in 
the  greenhouse  cannot  be  depended  upon 
for  equal  results  in  the  house.  One  win¬ 
dow  cannot  be  expected  to  accommo¬ 
date  plants  of  widely  different  class.  If 
the  only  available  location  is  light,  but 
practically  sunless,  do  not  expect  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  flowers.  In  such  a  situation, 
foliage  plants  only  should  be  attempted. 
Carnations,  violets  and  primroses  should 
not  be  expected  to  flourish  in  a  very 
warm  room.  A  house  in  which  there  is 
neither  steam  heat  nor  gas  is  far  more 
likely  to  give  good  results  with  ordinary 
house  plants  than  one  possessing  these 
advantages. 

Bulbous  Plants. — Every  one  likes 
Winter-blooming  bulbs,  and  though  their 
season  of  bloom  is  not  long,  they  are 
very  attractive,  easily  managed,  free 
from  insects  or  disease,  and  inexpen¬ 
sive.  It  is  now  too  late  to  pot  bulbs 
with  the  idea  of  having  them  in  flower 
by  the  holidays,  or  to  pot  Bermuda  lilies, 
which  should  have  been  making  roots 
for  two  months  past  ;  but  tulips,  hya¬ 
cinths  and  Crocuses  will  give  blooms  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  Winter. 

“  What  general  planting  directions 
would  you  give  for  bulbs  ?”  I  asked  a 
New  York  florist. 

“  A  mixture  of  garden  loam,  sand,  and 
well-rotted  cow  manure  is  a  good  com¬ 
post  for  bulbs.  Set  hyacinth  bulbs  about 
half  their  depth  in  the  soil,  but  tulips 
should  be  covered  one  to  two  inches. 
For  single  bulbs  of  ordinary  size,  use  a 
four-inch  pot,  or  put  four  bulbs  in  a 
seven-inch  pot.  Water  well  when  potted, 
and  put  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Keep 
them  there  until  they  have  made  abund¬ 
ant  roots,  which  will  be  in  four  to  six 
weeks.  To  grow  the  Bermuda  lilies, 
select  large,  heavy  bulbs ;  put  about 
three  inches  of  compost  on  the  top  of 
drainage  crocks,  in  a  seven-inch  flower 
pot ;  place  the  bulb  on  this,  and  cover 
with  soil,  not  filling  the  pot  right  up  to 
the  top.” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  you  fill  the  pot  right 
to  the  top  ?” 

“  Because  the  lily  will  form  adventi¬ 
tious  roots,  like  that  Mexican  June  corn, 
and  you  want  -to  add  a  mulch  for  their 
benefit.” 

Bulbs  Without  Soil. — “Is  it  possible 
to  grow  all  these  different  bulbs  in 
water  ?” 

“  Hyacinths  and  the  Narcissus  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Chinese  sacred  lily, 
are  the  only  ones  commonly  grown  in 
water.  The  Narcissus  referred  to  has 
been  so  widely  advertised  that  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  necessary  to  describe  its  culture.  The 
hyacinths  are  put  in  narrow  glasses 
made  for  the  purpose,  which  have  a 
wider  cup  at  the  top,  to  hold  the  bulb. 
It  is  well  to  place  the  bulb  in  slightly 
damped  sand  for  a  few  days  before  put¬ 
ting  in  the  glass.  The  bottom  of  the 
bulb  should  just  touch  the  water.  Un¬ 
til  the  bulb  has  made  roots  about  one 
inch  long,  the  glass  should  be  kept  in  a 
dark  place.” 

“  Is  ordinary  clear  glass  used  for  these 
bulbs  ?” 

“No,  opaque  glass  is  preferable,  be¬ 
cause  the  roots  should  be  in  the  dark. 
The  water  may  be  changed  from  time  to 
time,  about  two  drops  of  ammonia  be¬ 
ing  added  to  the  water  in  each  glass.  A 
lump  of  charcoal  will  aid  in  keeping  the 
water  sweet.” 

Varieties  of  Hyacinths.  —  “  What 
varieties  of  tulips  and  hyacinths  would 
you  advise  for  house  culture  ?  ” 

“  Single  varieties  are,  as  a  rule,  more 


satisfactory  than  the  doubles.  The  small 
Roman  hyacinths  are  the  earliest  to 
bloom.  They  should  be  planted  in  earth, 
three  bulbs  in  a  five-inch  pot.  They 
may  be  obtained  in  white,  red  or  blue, 
and  are  in  bloom  long  before  the  large 
Dutch  sorts.  Among  Dutch  hyacinths, 
a  good  selection  of  singles  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Blue — Charles  Dickens,  Czar  Peter, 
King  of  the  Blues,  and  La  Peyrouse  ; 
white — La  Grandesse,  Mme.  Van  der 
Hoop,  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  and  Baron 
Von  Thuyll ;  yellow — Ida,  William  III., 
Heroine  ;  dark  red — Pelissier  ;  pink,  Ger¬ 
trude,  Lord  Macaulay,  Norma,  Fabiola. 
One  may  buy  unnamed  sorts,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  cheaper  than  named  sorts, 
and  they  are  excellent  for  bedding ;  but 
I  think  the  selected  ones  are  safer  for 
window  use.” 

Tulips  and  Their  Varieties. — “  The 
earliest  tulips  noted  outside  are  small 
red  or  white  ones  ;  are  they  suitable  for 
the  house  ?  ” 

“  They  are  the  Due  Van  Thol  varieties, 
which  are  very  early,  hence  are  forced 
by  florists  who  want  tulips  around  the 
holidays.  They  are  small  and  short¬ 
stemmed  when  brought  into  bloom  about 
the  holidays,  and  while  it  is  well  enough 
to  have  a  few  of  them,  there  are  better 
sorts.” 

“  What  varieties  would  you  recommend 
for  the  house  ?  ” 

“  Singles  by  preference  ;  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  would  include  Artus,  bright  scarlet ; 
Chrysolora,  golden  yellow  ;  Keizerkroon, 
red  and  yellow  ;  Cottage  Maid,  pink  and 
white  ;  Duchesse  de  Parma,  red  edged 
with  yellow  :  Joost  Van  Vondel,  red  and 
white.” 

Other  Bulbs. — “  What  other  bulbs 
would  be  suitable  for  the  house  ?  ” 

“  Narcissus  of  the  Polyanthus  section, 
especially  the  Paper  White  ;  the  Trum¬ 
pet  daffodil  and  jonquil  ;  Freesias, 
Ixias,  Amaryllis,  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
Siberian  squill,  and  Glory-of-the-Snow 
(Chionodoxa  Lucillae).  Several  varieties 
of  Oxalis,  described  as  bulbous,  though 
really  tuberous  plants,  are  excellent  for 
Winter.” 

“  How  are  they  treated  ?  ” 

“  They  should  be  potted,  as  early  as 
possible,  in  sandy  loam,  requiring  good 
drainage.  Put  four  or  five  of  the  tubers 
in  a  five-inch  pot,  as  they  are  quite 
small.” 

Flowerinh  Plants. — “  How  are  vio¬ 
lets,  roses  and  carnations  for  Winter 
house  plants  ?  ” 

“  I  wouldn’t  recommend  any  one  of 
the  three  in  an  ordinary  room.  I  know 
that  people  sometimes  report  success 
with  them,  but  the  chances  are  against 
it.  Violets  might  be  tried  in  a  room 
with  little  heat,  simply  kept  free  from 
frost,  running  about  40  to  45  degrees  at 
night ;  but  they  would  not  stand  an 
ordinary  living  room.  Carnations  will 
not  stand  dry  heat,  neither  arc  such  con¬ 
ditions  suited  to  roses.” 

“  What  flowering  plants  would  you 
recommend  ?  ’ 

“Cyclamens,  Azaleas,  Begonias  and 
Chinese  primroses  are  all  satisfactory. 
The  Begonias  are  so  cheap,  handsome, 
and  easily  managed  that  they  are  sure 
to  give  satisfaction.  The  Semperflorens 
varieties  are  all  excellent  for  the  house, 
free  Winter  bloomers.  Erfordia,  with 
clusters  of  rosy  salmon  flowers,  gives 
good  satisfaction  in  the  house  during  the 
Winter,  and  outside  in  the  Summer. 
Begonia  Vernon  and  its  varieties  are 
similarly  useful.” 

“  What  other  types  of  Begonias  would 
you  recommend  ?  ” 

“  The  Rex  or  painted-leaf  sorts.  They 
give  a  handsome  effect  among  foliage 
plants.” 

Plants  with  Ornamental  Fruit. — 
The  Otaheite  orange  is  recommended  for 
the  house,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  very  fine  thing,  showing 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ada. 


fruit  and  flowers  at  all  seasons.  While 
thriving  in  a  moderate  temperature,  it 
doesn’t  like  a  sudden  chill  or  excess  of 
water.  I  have  seen  specimens  which 
were  allowed  to  stay  outside  during  a 
cold  Fall  rain,  being  soaked  and  chilled 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  result  was  dis¬ 
astrous.” 

“What  other  fruiting  plants  would 
you  recommend  ?  ” 

“  The  old  Jerusalem  cherry  (Solanum 
Pseudo-Capsicum)  which  may  be  grown 
from  seed  outside,  and  lifted  in  the  Fall. 
It  has  bright  orange-scarlet  fruit.  Ar- 
disia  crenulata,  with  bunches  of  bright 
red  berries,  and  deep  green,  laurel-lilce 
leaves,  is  an  excellent  house  plant.” 

Foliage  Plants. — Lists  of  palms  and 
ferns  suitable  for  the  house  have  been 
given  several  times  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  ; 
these  classes  include  the  best  selection 
of  foliage  plants.  The  familiar  Abutilon, 
known  to  many  amateurs  as  Flowering 
maple,  may  be  included  here  ;  the  white- 
edged  variety,  Souvenir  de  Bonn,  is  very 
good.  Coleus  is  often  tried  in  the  house, 
but  it  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  drop¬ 
ping  its  leaves  when  chilled,  and  be¬ 
comes  very  stalky  and  unhappy-looking 
if  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  varies 
greatly.  For  a  northern  exposure,  with 
poor  light,  Aspidistra  and  Bowstring 
hemp  are  the  best  foliage  plants,  e.  t.  r 


B.&B. 


ladies’  flannel  shirt  waists, 
$1.00  each. 

— navy  blue,  garnet  or  black.  Two 
styles — plain,  or  with  3  clusters  of  bias 
rows  of  black  braid  on  front — both  styles 
with  self  detachable  collar,  self  cuffs. 
This  store  has  always  aimed  to  have  a 
special  flannel  waist  to  sell  for  a  dollar, 
but  this  one  so  far  surpasses  in  making, 
material  and  style,  any  we’ve  ever  known 
of  for  the  money,  as  is  a  remarkable 
offering.  When  ordering  please  send 
bust  measure — if  to  be  sent  by  mail, 
enclose  10c.  additional  for  postage  on 
each  waist. 

42-inch,  50-cent  all  wool  American 
Dress  Goods  Fancies  25c.  yard — so  wide 
and  good  as  you’ll  be  pleased  with  soon 
as  you  see  samples. 

Make  use  of  our  sampling  system — it 
will  save  you  money  in  your  silk  and 
dress  goods  buying — such  extensive  lines 
as  include  every  preference. 

See  what  fine,  nobby  plaids,  50c.  yard. 
Other  plaids  10c.  to  $2.00. 

Send  for  the  new  250  page  picture  book 
about  the  store. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  Gy 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


proves  the  character  of  its  mechanism — The 
most  complete  watch  factory  in  the  world, 
in  machinery  and  equipment— the  most 
careful  selection  of  materials — thoroughly 
skilled  and  drilled  mechanics— extreme  care 
in  minutest  details — (over  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty  distinct  operations  are  necessary  to 
produce  a  single  Elgin  watch)— a  third  of  a 
century’s  experience— every  movement 
tested  and  proven  before  it  leaves  the 
factory - these  are  the  things  that  com¬ 

bine  to  produce  the  Elgin  Watch, 

The  World’s  Standard. 


An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the  word  “F.lgln” 
engravod  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 


Will  Carleton’s 

MAGAZINE, 

“Every  Where” 

You  have  all  heard  of 
Will  Carlkton,  the  fa¬ 
mous  poet  and  editor, aut  hor 
of  ‘•Farm  Ballads."  “City 
Legends,”  etc.  His  Maga- 
zine,  “Every  Where,” 
contains  his  latest  poems, 
sketches  and  stories;  best 
of  additional  literature. 


50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

SPECIAL  OFFER;  4  Months  lor  10  Cents, 
if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EVERY  WHERE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MACKINTOSHES. 

Men’s  all  wool  Tricot,  $5.00 
Ladles*  cashmere  two-cape,  $4.00 

These  waterproof  garments  would  cost  you  $10.00 
each  In  any  retail  store.  Send  money  order  for 
sample,  stating  bust  measure  and  length.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address, 

M.  F.  REESE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Setaulcet,  N.Y. 


$9.50  BUYS  A  OUAtiK  VICTOR  MACS  INK 

Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  Finely 
Finished;  Guaranteed  for  10  Years.  Write  for  32  Page  Cata¬ 
logue.  Attachments  Free.  30  HAYS  FREE  TRIAL  Address 
Dopt.  029, VICTOR  J1FU.  CO. ,  295-297  Fifth  Avo..  Chiraif«v 


A  FAMILY  KNITTER  for  S3. 

6,o«o  stitches  per  minute.  Knits  hosiery  com¬ 
plete  from  homespun  or  factory  woolen  or 
cotton  yarns.  Our  Free  Circular  with 
samples  of  work  explains  everything.  This 
machine  sold  direct.  Address, 

Perfection  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


la#  A  M  TC  ^—Ladies  and  gentlemen  to  pro- 
TSSaie  I  hLy  cure  subscriptions  for  the  best 
tlfty-cent  woman's  monthly  magazine  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  beautiful  and  popular  woman’s  mag¬ 
azine  on  very  liberal  commissions.  Terms,  sample 
copies,  special  helps  and  premiums  furnished  free. 
Address  The  American  Queen,  78-80  Walker  St..  N.Y. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper,  The  Illustrated  Weekly  Sentinel, 
of  Denver,  Col.  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  10  weeks 
on  trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  ti,  50c.;  12  forll.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  It.  N.  Y.;  stamps  taken. 


Very  Fine  Maryland  Estate, 

On  Potomac  River,  about  80  miles  below  Washington, 
D.  C.;  1,200  acres:  800  in  fine  timber;  400  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  state  of  cultivation;  very  good  Improvements; 
large  orchard,  flue  fishing  and  hunting;  would  make 
a  good  stock  farm;  the  wood  sold  in  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  by  water 
carriage  will  pay  for  the  property. 

III.  W.  ROGERS,  230  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  wheat  market  was  very  unsettled  early  in 
the  week,  hut  more  buying  for  export  gave  it  a 
firmer  tone  for  a  little  time;  but  it  continued 
weaker  than  in  the  preceding  week.  Prices  of 
wheat  are  somewhat  lower  than  one  week  ago, 
and  other  grains  showed  little  change.  The  ex¬ 
port  demand  at  the  end  of  the  week  for  wheat 
was  very  small,  but  corn  continued  firm,  and 
prices  well  maintained.  In  Chicago,  cash  quota¬ 
tions  were  as  follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  66*4 
to  68c. ;  No.  3  Spring  wheat,  64  to  67c. ;  No.  2  red 
wheat,  67)4  to  70c. ;  No.  2  corn,  3214c  ;  No.  2  oats, 
23%  to  24%c.;  No.  2  white  oats,  26)4  to  2714c.;  No. 
3  white  oats,  2514  to  2614c.;  No.  2  rye,  51%c.;  No. 
2  barley,  33  to  48c. 

The  butter  market  here  is  firm,  cooler  weather 
being  favorable,  but  the  demand  does  not  im¬ 
prove  materially.  Prices  are  slightly  higher  for 
the  best  grades  than  one  week  ago.  Cheese  shows 
little  change, there  being  very  little  export  buying. 
Boston  reports  butter  firm  at  22c.  for  northern  ;  21 
to  2114c.  for  western ;  15  to  16c.  for  imitation;  14c. 
for  ladles;  cheese  is  steady  at  9  to  914c.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  dairy  butter  is  12  to  19c. :  creamery,  14  to 
21c.;  cheese.  7%  to  9%c.  In  St.  Louis,  creamery 
butter  is  19  to  24c. ;  dairy,  16  to  21c. 

The  poultry  market  both  for  live  and  dressed 
is  well  supplied,  and  prices  are 'lower,  with  the 
market  closing  weak.  Eggs  are  firmer,  and 
strictly  fresh  very  scarce,  with  higher  prices 
probable.  In  Chicago,  eggs  are  worth  17  to  18c.; 
in  Cincinnati,  14c.,  and  St.  Louis,  15c. 

There  is  a  moderate  supply  of  fancy  apples;  a 
fair  supply  of  pears;  a  light  supply  of  quinces; 
smaller  arrivals  of  grapes  of  very  irregular 
quality,  with  Delawares  scarce,  and  a  light  stock 
of  cranberries. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


8ATURDAT,  October  29,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel.  1  50  @  — 


Marrow,  1897,  choice . 145  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  40 

Medium,  1897,  choice . 1  20  @1  22 

Medium,  1898,  choice .  1  30  @  — 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 105  @115 

Pea.  1898,  choice . 125  @  — 

Pea,  1897,  choice . 1  17)4@1  20 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  00  oil  15 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  70  @1  72 

Red  Kidney,  1897,  choice . 1  60  @1  65 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  35  @1  55 

White  Kidney,  1897,  choice .  1  40  @1  46 

Yellow  Eye,  1897,  choice . 140  @  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  choice . 1  65  @1  70 

Lima,  California . 2  32  @2  36 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  90  @  — 

1897,  bags .  85  @  77 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls .  1  00  @1  02 

1897,  Scotch,  bags .  97  @1  00 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  22)4®  23 

Western,  firsts .  21  @  22 

Western,  seconds .  18  @  20 

Western,  thirds .  15)4@  17 

State,  extras .  22  @  22)4 

State,  firsts .  20  @  21)4 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  19)4 

Western,  June  extras .  19)4@  20 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  17  @  19 

Btate  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest .  19  @  20 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  17  @  18)4 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  18)4@  19 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  16)4@  18 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  16 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  finest .  17  @  17)4 

Firsts .  14  @  15)4 

Seconds .  13  ®  13)4 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  @  14)4 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  @  13% 

Current  make,  finest .  13)4®  14 

Seoonds .  12)s@  13 

Thirds . .  11)4@  12 

CHEESE— NEW 


State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy. 

Colored,  large,  choice . 

White,  large,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  prime . 

Small,  common  to  fair  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid. 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  doz . 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best . 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off... 

Fair  to  good  . 

W’n  &  B’west’n,  defective,  per30-doz  case.3 

Seconds  and  dirties,' per  30-doz  case . 2 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case . 2 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  choice,  case  count. 

Poor  to  fair . 

Limed,  western,  per  doz . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb. . .  8)4® 

Choice,  per  lb  . .  794@ 

Prime,  per  lb .  7J4@ 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  5)4® 

Sun-drie''  Southern,  sliced,  1898 .  4)4@ 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  4 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb .  2%@ 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb .  1%@ 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  10)4@ 

Blackberries,  1898.  per  lb .  4 

Huckleberries.  1898.  per  lb .  9 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  8 )4@ 

FRUITS— GREEN 


8)4® 

— 

8%@ 

— 

8%@ 

— 

8  @ 

8% 

7  @ 

7% 

9  @ 

9  @ 

— 

84@ 

8% 

7  @ 

8 

6)4® 

7 

64@ 

6)4 

5)4@ 

5% 

4)4® 

5 

3  @ 

4 

2  @ 

3 

23  @ 

24 

20J4@ 

21 

20J4@ 

21 

13  @ 

18 

19)4@ 

20 

18  @ 

19)4 

60  @4  80 

70  @4  20 

70  @3  30 

13)4® 

15)4 

10  @ 

13 

14)4@ 

15 

84® 

8)6 

754@ 

8 

74@ 

7)4 

5)4@ 

7 

4)4@ 

5 

4  @ 

5 

24@ 

2)4 

1%@ 

2 

10)j,@ 

11 

4  @ 

4)4 

9  @ 

10 

8)4@ 

9 

Apples,  f’y,  Northern, table  sorts,  p.d.-h.  bbl.2  00@5  00 

Baldwin,  h.-p..  p.  d.-h  bbl . 1  60@2  75 

Snow,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

King,  per  bbl . . . 2  50@3  25 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Windfalls,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Windfalls,  per  open  bbl .  50@1  25 

Crab,  laige,  per  bbl .  1  60@3  00 

Pears,  Bose,  per  Dbl . 2  50@4  50 

Bose,  per  bushel  box . 1  50@2  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Seckel,  per  keg . 1  5B@2  00 

Seckel,  per  bushel  box . 1  00@2  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Kieffer,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  CO 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Grapes,  up-river,  black,  per  gift  carrier .  40@  50 

West’n  N.  Y.  Delaware,  per  basket .  10@  13 

West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  basket .  8®  11 

West’n  N.  Y.  black,  per  basket .  8@  9 

Catawba,  per  basket . . .  8@  9 

Bulk  stock,  white,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1)4@  2 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1)4@  1% 


Cranberries,  C.  Cod, extra  f’ey  vari’s, per  bbl.6  50@7  00 


Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  bbl . 5  00@0  00 

Cape  Cod.  usual  kinds,  per  crate . 1  40@1  85 

Jersey,  per  bbl  .  4  76@5  00 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 1  25  ®1  65 

GAME. 

Partridges,  p’me  to ch'ce,  undrawn, p.p’r.l  00  @1  25 
Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair.  75  @100 
Grouse  undrawn,  prime  to  choice,  p.p'r.l  00  @1  10 
t*rime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair....  75  @  ‘.10 
Woodcock,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair.  1  00  @1  12 
English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  Ooz.l  50  @2  00 
Plover,  golden,  prime  tochoice,  per  doz  1  75  @2  00 
Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  ...  1  00  @150 
Wildducks, canvas, 6 lbs &overto p’r,p pr2  25  @2  50 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p.  pr.l  75  @2  00 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  50  @1  00 

Mallards,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @  26 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  30  @  — 

Venison,  saddles,  frozen,  choice,  per  lb.  16  @  18 

GRAIN 

Wheat .  73  @  80 

Corn .  35  @  40)4 

Buckwheat .  42  @  46 

Oats .  27  @  35 

Rye .  55  @  60 

Barley  malting .  45  @  54 

Feeding .  36)4®  39 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1.  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 47  @  52 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  45 

Oat,  per  100  lbs . 20  @  30 

HONEY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6)4®  7)4 

Southern,  new,  In  bulk,  per  gallon .  50  ®  55 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  18  @  20 

Prime .  15  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  12  @  14 

New  York  State,  crop  Of  1897 .  8  @  13 

Olds .  2  @  4)4 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  19  @  20 

Prime .  17  @  18 

Low  to  medium .  13  @  16 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  6  @  13 

Olds .  2  @  4 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1898  .  52  @  60 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8)4®  9)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  5>4@  5% 

Medium,  per  lb .  4%@  64 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

NUTS. 


Chestnuts.  Southern,  per  bush,  of  60  lbs. 1  00  @  2  75 

Northern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs  . 2  50  @  3  25 

Hickorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 2  00  @  2  50 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys.  Spring,  dry-picked,  large .  13  @  14 

Scalded,  large,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  7  @  11 

Old  Western,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  broilers,  per  lb...  15  @  16 
Phi ia.,  prime  straight  lots,  per  lb....  13  @  14 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Western,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb..  9  @  9)4 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  scalded  or  dry-picked,  fair.  8  @  8)4 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  9  @  9)4 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  .  8  @  8)4 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  13)4®  14 

Long  Island.  Spring,  per  lb .  13)4®  14 

Western,  Spring,  fair  togood,  per  lb.  6  @  9 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Western  Spring,  per  lb  ....  .  6  @  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  8)4®  9 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  &West’n, per  lb  8)4®  — 

Southern,  ner  lb .  8  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  65 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  CO  @1  50 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 


SEEDS. 


Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  25@8  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50@3  00 


POTATOES. 

State,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  50 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl..  . 1  25@1  50 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  37 

Long,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Cuw’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . I  00@1  25 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @100 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00  @5  00 

Hothouse,  per  8-doz  case .  3  00  @8  00 

Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100 . 1  00  @3  00 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @3  09 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50  @100 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Green  peas,  southern,  per  basket .  50  @100 

Lettuce,  hothouse,  per  5  or  6-doz  case ....  1  00  @2  00 

Long  Island,  per  bbl  .  50  ®  75 

Lima  beans,  potato,  per  bag .  75  @1  25 

ITl at,  per  bag . 50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box  .  10  @  40 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  25  @  75 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50  @  — 

Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  40  @  60 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  60 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  85 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl..  .  50  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  00  @2  00 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag _ 1  00  @2  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  .  75  @1  50 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 

Pickling,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  50 


For  Club  Raisers. 


During  the  last  two  months,  we  have  received  in  round  numbers  just  about 
15,000  trial  subscriptions  that  will  expire  January  1.  In  addition  to  these  we, 
probably,  have  20,000  yearly  subscriptions  that  expire  on  the  same  date.  Probably 
not  all  of  these  35,000  readers  will  renew  for  the  succeeding  year,  but  for  the  old 
ones  that  drop  out,  we  expect  and  hope  to  get  new  names  to  take  their  place.  We 
must  necessarily  get  many  of  these  renewals  direct,  but  we  want  our  old  friends 
and  club  raisers  to  look  after  their  old  clubs,  and  we  shall  welcome  all  efforts  of 
old  and  new  friends  to  enlarge  the  clubs  in  their  neighborhoods.  Of  course,  we 
expect  to  pay  for  the  time  and  trouble  and  expense  of  doing  this  work. 

FIRST,  the  usual  commission  will  be  allowed  on  every  name  sent  in,  whether 
for  a  new  subscription  or  renewal  of  an  old  one. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4)4®  *% 


Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  4@  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  4  @  4% 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2)4@  2% 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3%@  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2)4@  — 


SECOND,  we  will  award  a  $2  prize  every  day  to  the  person  who  sends  the 
largest  club  that  reaches  us  on  that  day. 

THIRD,  we  shall,  on  February  1,  award  47  cash  prizes  as  follows  : 


THIS  AUTOGRAPH  IS  NEVER  ON 
A  POOR  SHADE-ROLLER 
AND  NEVER  ABSENT 
FROM  A  QOOD^ 

ONE. 


(HARTSHORN. 


Cider  Machinery. — Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO„  i00  Murray  St..  New  York. 


First  Prize,  - 
Second  Prize,  - 
Third  Prize,  - 
Fourth  Prize,  - 
Fifth  Prize,  - 
Sixth  Prize, 

Seventh  Prize, 

Next  IO  Prizes,  $5  each, 
Next  10  Prizes,  $3  each, 
Next  IO  Prizes,  $2  each, 
Next  IO  Prizes,  $1  each, 


$100 
75 
50 
30 
20 
I  5 
I  O 
50 
30 
20 
I  O 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO-, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

1  Poultry, 

|  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

|  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Spring  Lambs, 

1  Live  Quail. 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 


SHIP 


YOUR  FRUITS  AND  VE6ETABLES, 
POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES, 

old  Reliable  Commission  House.  (Est.  1866.) 


S.H.&E.H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  NewYork 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards, &o.,  furnished  on  application 
References :  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  any  of  the  Com.  Ac's. 


P  Villi  V  Highest  prices  paid  for  skunk  and  other 
OMMlIV  furs.  Send  stamp  to  M.  J.  JEWETT, 
Redwood,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


—HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS  and 
CHEVIOT  SHEEP. 


A.  F.  WHITE,  Box  477,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


PIICDIJCCVC-8  cows;  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 
UUEIllldE  I  O  heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos.; 
1  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  J.  SNYDER.  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR 


The  World’s  Leader 

We  are  General  Agents.  Also  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  best  poultry  .upplies. 

Write  for  circular. 

UCUDV  A  nDCCD  714  Chestnut  St., 

nCnnl  A.  UnLLn,  Philadelphia. 


This  makes  a  total  of  126  prizes — 47  at  the  end  of  the  contest,  and  79  daily  prizes 
All  names  received  between  November  1,  1898,  and  February  1,  1899,  will  count. 
As  a  further  inducement  to  assist  agents  in  increasing  their  clubs,  we  will  now 
send  the  paper  every  week  from  the  time  the  subscription  is  received  up  to 
January  1,  1900,  for  the  regular  yearly  subscription  price,  $1.  This  contest  is  laid 
out  for  the  best  subscription  season  of  the  whole  year. 

So  far  this  has  been  the  best  subscription  season  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ever  had. 
We  have  every  encouragement  to  hope  that  the  remainder  of  the  season  will  be 
equally  as  good.  The  contrast  between  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  ordinary 
farm  paper  was  never  before  so  apparent  as  now,  never  so.  generally  appreciated. 
While  they  have  been  weakening,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  grown  and  strengthened  in 
every  way.  It  has  grown  and  improved  and  prospered  during  the  worst  years  of 
business  depression  the  country  has  ever  known.  The  wonder  of  publishers  as 
well  as  readers  has  been  that  it  was  possible  to  publish  a  weekly  paper  of  this 
character  for  $1  a  year.  No  matter  what  other  publishers  claim,  they  know  that 
the  paper  and  printing  and  illustrations  and  editorial  matter,  all  of  which  is 
original,  costs  at  least  double  the  same  items  of  any  other  farm  paper  in  the 
country. 

We  believe  we  are  to-day  sending  out  more  papers  to  paid  subscribers  than  any 
other  weekly  farm  paper  in  the  Western  Continent.  We  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  boast¬ 
fulness,  with  no  purpose  to  discredit  other  worthy  farm  papers.  We  have  honestly 
tried  to  do  our  part,  and  by  paying  prompt  cash  for  all  supplies,  buy  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  have  no  debts  ;  but  with  all  this,  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
paper  is  more  due  to  our  subscribers  and  friends  than  to  ourselves.  Besides  their 
own  subscriptions,  more  than  7,000  friends  have  sent  subscriptions  of  their 
neighbors,  in  clubs  large  and  small,  during  the  past  five  years.  This  tangible 
evidence  of  good  will  and  helpfulness  on  their  part  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
paper’s  success.  It  is  this  ever-increasing  subscription  list  that  makes  possible  the 
reduction  of  cost  of  each  subscription  each  succeeding  year,  and  enables  us  to  pay 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  country  for  the  best  inf ormation  obtainable  on  farm, 
fruit  and  garden  subjects. 

Our  friends  often  write  us  encouragingly  of  our  efforts  to  make  a  reliable  farm 
paper.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  of  their  cooperation. 
It  has  not  all  been  sunshine  and  approval.  We  have  made  mistakes.  We  have 
had  complaints,  some  just  and  some,  we  thought,  unjust.  But  the  continued 
favor  of  old  friends — some  for  fully  half  a  century — with  the  ever-increasing  new 
ones,  encourage  us  to  hope  that  our  efforts  have  not,  in  the  main,  been  unappreciated. 

We  look  for  an  increased  subscription  list  during  the  next  three  months,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  terms,  samples  and  supplies  to  any  one  who  will  make  an 
effort  to  get  up  a  club  in  his  neighborhood. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 
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Diary  of  the  Week. 

Vienna  is  terrified  by  the  development  of  the 
Indian  bubonic  plague,  five  cases  having  de¬ 
veloped  since  the  case  of  the  physician  who  was 
studying  the  plague  bacillus  in  his  laboratory. 
It  is  believed  in  Germany  that  a  bill  will  be 
passed  by  the  Reichstag  so  restricting  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  American  meat  as  to  be  practically  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Army  officers  arriving  from  Manila  say 
that,  if  we  take  the  Philippines  into  our  posses¬ 
sion,  guerilla  warfare  with  the  insurgents  will 
result.  The  transport  Rio  Janeiro  arrives  at  San 
Francisco,  with  sick  soldiers  from  Manila,  Satur¬ 
day,  October  22. 

Serious  race  troubles  are  in  progress  in  North 
Carolina.  At  Ashpole,  three  white  men  were 
shot,  and  four  negroes  arrested  for  the  crime.  At 
Hermansville,  Miss  ,  nine  negroes  and  three 
white  men  were  killed  in  an  extensive  riot.  The 
commerce  of  Manila  is  disturbed  by  the  conflict 
between  Spanish  and  American  authority  in 
Philippine  waters.  The  attitude  of  the  insurgent 
troops  is  said  to  be  menacing,  Sunday,  October  23. 

Testimony  before  the  War  Investigation  Com¬ 
mission,  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  criticised  the  contract 
doctors  and  the  red-tape  regulations  of  the 
Quartermaster’s  Department.  It  was  asserted 
that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  hospital  corps  was 
efficient.  Gen.  Merritt  was  married  in  London, 
to  Miss  Williams  of  Chicago.  A  big  water-front 
tire  in  Brooklyn  results  in  a  loss  of  $300,000.  On 


ingCuba;  our  Government  does  not  assume  the 
Cuban  debt.  Differences  regarding  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Island  of  Guam  are  now  settled,  and  the 
Commission  is  ready  to  take  up  the  question  of 
Philippines.  The  men  of  the  47th  New  York  Regi¬ 
ment  complain  of  great  hardship  on  their  voyage 
to  Porto  Rico.  They  were  sent  in  the  cattleship 
Manitoba,  which  was  not  properly  cleaned,  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  are  said  to  have  been 
very  bad,  Thursday,  October  27. 

The  Acme  Wrecking  Company  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  made  a  request  for  permission  to  raise 
the  battleship  Maine.  Steamer  L.  R.  Doty 
wrecked  in  Lake  Michigan;  16  lives  lost.  Col. 
Waring’s  condition  is  serious,  but  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  in  New 
York.  The  People’s  Liberty  League  of  Chicago 
is  inquiring  by  what  authority  the  School 
Board  and  Board  of  Health  insist  upon  compul¬ 
sory  vaccination  of  schoolchildren.  Itisass»rted 
that  there  is  no  law  on  the  statute  books  compell¬ 
ing  it.  Joseph  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  is  reported  to 
have  purchased  the  Rhode  Island  Locomotive 
Works,  Friday,  October  28. 


IMPLEMENT  MAKERS  MEET. 

The  National  Association  of  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plement  and  Vehicle  Manufacturers  held  their 
fifth  annual  convention  in  Philadelphia,  October 
19  to  21.  The  farmers  of  the  country  have  an 
interest  in  the  men  and  firms  represented  at  this 


UNCLE  SAM’S  NEW  TROPICAL  PLANTS. 


Fig.  344. 


The  farmer  doesn’t  look  very  happy.  His  crops  on  the  home  farm  have  given  trouble  enough 
with  their  bugs  and  blights,  droughts,  floods,  hail  and  tornadoes,  and  now  to  have  these  new-fangled 
yellow  plants  saddled  on  him  is  a  little  too  much.  The  reds  and  blacks  have  already  made  him 
very  weary,  and  this  picture,  reproduced  from  Life,  expresses  his  feelings. 


the  recommendation  of  Gen.  Wade,  the  time  al¬ 
lowed  the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  Cuba  is  extended 
to  January  1.  The  Spanish  authorities  say  that 
they  cannot  evacuate  the  island  even  by  that 
date.  Acting  Attorney-General  Richards  holds 
that  our  Chinese  exclusion  laws  are  operative  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Monday,  October  24. 

Philadelphia  celebrated  the  first  day  of  the 
peace  jubilee  with  a  naval  parade,  in  which  200 
craft  of  variotis  sorts  participated.  In  a  report 
to  Secretary  Alger,  Gen.  Greely  praises  the  work 
of  the  signal  corps.  He  claims  that  it  located 
Cervera’s  fleet,  and  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the 
inception  of  the  Santiago  campaign.  Spain  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  sending  of  the  Oregon  and  Iowa 
to  Manila,  claiming  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
peace  protocol.  The  Peace  Commission  in  Paris 
is  making  little  progress;  it  is  asserted  that 
Spain  is  trying  to  delay  proceedings,  in  the  hope 
of  changes  in  policy  caused  by  the  Fall  elections. 
The  French  Ministry  has  resigned  in  consequence 
of  public  clamor,  and  the  country  is  in  a  dis¬ 
turbed  condition,  Tuesday,  October  25. 

Investigation  of  the  trouble  with  the  Pillager 
Indians  in  Minnesota  shows  that  it  resulted  from 
abuses  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  Indians  have 
been  arrested  frequently  without  cause  to  swell 
the  fees  of  the  deputy  marshals.  The  transport 
Manitoba  arrived  with  troops  from  Porto  Rico. 
The  former  Spanish  warship  Infanta  Maria 
Teresa  will  soon  leave  Guantanamo  for  this  coun¬ 
try  under  her  own  steam.  Gen.  Rios  offered 
2,000  Cuban  soldiers  to  help  preserve  order  in 
Manzanillo,  and  asked  only  that  rations  should 
be  issued  to  them.  Gen.  Wood  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  complete  disarmament  and  disband¬ 
ment  were  the  only  conditions  upon  which  ra¬ 
tions  could  be  obtained.  President  McKinley  and 
other  distinguished  guests  arrived  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  attend  the  peace  jubilee.  The  critical 
cabinet  conditions  in  Spain  seem  likely  to  delay 
the  Peace  Commission,  Wednesday,  October  26. 

Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  who  has  been  studying 
sanitary  conditions,  returned  from  Havana  on 
October  25,  and  is  now  ill  in  New  York  with  yellow 
fever.  Spain  has  agreed  to  our  terms  concern 


convention,  inasmuch  as  the  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments  used  on  the  farm  are  manufactured  by 
them.  I  sat  in  their  convention  through  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  two  days,  and  I  could  not  keep  down  the 
ever-returning  wish  that  every  farmer  in  the 
country  could  have  a  seat  in  the  convention,  and 
listen  to  the  resolutions  and  discussions.  The 
conviction  was  forced  upon  me  that,  if  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  could  meet  and  discuss  their 
common  interests,  and  stand  by  one  another  in 
matters  of  mutual  interest  as  these  men  seem 
willing  to  do,  the  tillers  of  the  soil  would  be  a 
power  in  the  country  that  would  have  no  rival. 
No  doubt,  the  different  members  represented 
different  elements  of  political  belief,  yet  there 
was  no  blind  fealty  to  party  or  party  boss  mani¬ 
fested  in  their  proceedings.  Wherever  a  law  or 
a  custom  or  an  arbitrary  rule  interfered  with 
their  rights  and  common  interest,  no  matter 
what  party  was  responsible  for  it,  the  interfer¬ 
ence  was  condemned,  and  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  not  only  authorized  but  almost  commanded 
to  use  the  name,  prestige  and  money  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  defend  them.  The  arbitrary  action  of 
the  express  companies  in  shifting  the  internal 
revenue  tax  from  themselves  to  their  customers 
was  denounced  as  unjust  and  unpatriotic,  and 
an  international  as  well  as  a  national  parcels  post 
was  demanded. 

The  association  has  a  committee  whose  duty  it  is 
to  arrange  with  railroads  for  mileage  transporta¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  their  traveling  salesmen. 
Through  this  committee,  they  have  already  se- 

Two  or  three  customers  can 
compel  any  dealer  to  keep 
Macbeth’s  lamp-chimneys. 

Does  he  want  your  chim¬ 
neys  to  break  ? 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


cured  concessions,  and  hope  to  get  still  more 
satisfactory  rates  and  privileges.  The  law  com¬ 
mittee  has  a  weather  eye  out  for  all  new  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the 
association,  and  use  the  prestige  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  defeat  what  is  antagonistic  to  them,  and 
to  urge  on  measures  for  their  mutual  good  and 
protection. 

I  have  attended  farmers’  meetings  more  or  less 
during  the  past  15  years.  What  strikes  me  most 
forcibly  in  comparing  them  with  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  a  convention  of  purely  business  men  of 
this  kind,  is  the  line  of  subjects  discussed.  We 
farmers  tell  one  another  how  to  grow  big  turnips 
and  plump  grain,  how  to  fill  the  silo,  and  what 
to  feed  the  pigs.  Economy  in  production  seems 
to  be  our  only  concern ;  the  growing  of  two  blades 
of  grass  where  only  one  grew  before  is  our  fond¬ 
est  ambition.  The  implement  manufacturers 
never  referred  to  a  subject  of  this  kind  during 
the  whole  convention.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
convince  each  other  that  oak  is  better  material 
for  a  spoke  than  hickory ;  or  that  steel  is  better 
than  either;  neither  did  they  discuss  which  en¬ 
gine  would  do  the  most  work  with  the  least  eon’ 
sumption  of  coal.  They  discussed  broader  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  they  had  a  common  interest,  and 
not  satisfied  with  mere  discussion,  they  take 
definite  measures  to  correct  evils  that  annoy 
them,  and  bring  about  reforms  that  benefit  them. 

The  time  of  the  association  was  not  entirely 
devoted  to  business.  The  people  of  Philadelphia 
took  the  members  in  charge  after  the  daily  ses¬ 
sions  and  showed  them  the  attractions  of  the 
city  of  brotherly  love.  Mr.  W.  P.  Nolan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Implement  Age,  was  foremost  in  this 
entertainment  feature  of  the  visit,  and  received 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  convention  before  it 
adjourned. 

The  retiring  president  of  the  association,  who 
presided  at  the  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  was  Mr- 
W.  H.  Parlin,  of  Pariin  &  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton, 
Ill.  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are : 

President:  J.  W.  Stoddard;  Treasurer,  F.  G. 
Allen. 

Vice-Presidents:  H.  C.  Staver,  Illinois;  A.  B. 
Farquhar,  Pennsylvania;  E.  J.  Mockford,  New 
York;  J.  T.  Smith,  Vermont;  E.  P.  Curtis,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Frank. Bateman,  New  Jersey;  C.  D. 
Firestone,  Ohio;  Clem  Studebaker,  Indiana;  W. 

R.  Wooden,  Michigan ;  W.  T.  Lewis,  Wisconsin; 
H.  M.  Kinney,  Minnesota;  S.  B.  Lalferty,  Iowa; 
Jos.  W.  Moon,  Missouri;  W.  G.  Munn,  Kentucky; 
Newell  Sanders,  Tennessee;  W.  E.  Austin,  Georg¬ 
ia;  A.  D.  Bellamy,  Alabama. 

Executive  Committee:  W.  C.  Nones,  Chairman  ; 
one  year,  F.  E.  Myers,  J.  H.  Bradley,  L.  B.  Tib¬ 
betts;  two  years,  W.  W.  Collier,  Jas.  A.  Carr,  W. 

S.  Thomas;  three  years,  Frank  K.  Bull,  Jas.  E. 

Deering,  A.  C.  Chase.  d. 


In  J.  Fenimor* 
Cooper’s  Leather 
Stocking  Tales,  we 
read  stories  of  the 
wonderful  agility, 
physical  endurance 
and  the  unerring  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  eye  of 
the  American  Indian 
when  he  reigned  su¬ 
preme  over  this  conti¬ 
nent.  Before  he  was 
debauched  by  modern 
civilization,  he  was  a 
magnificent  specimen 
of  physical  manhood. 
He  lived  entirely  in 
the  open  air,  and 
knew  no  medicine,  save  the  simple  herbs 
gathered  by  his  squaws. 

Civilized  man  leads  an  unnatural  and  an 
unhealthy  life.  Unlike  the  Indian  if  he 
would  maintain  his  physical  and  mental 
health,  he  must  take  reasonable  precau¬ 
tions  to  combat  disease.  Nearly  all  dis¬ 
eases  have  their  inception  in  disorders  of 
the  digestion,  torpidity  of  the  liver  and 
impurity  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  is  made  of  simple  herbs. 
It  restores  the  lost  appetite,  makes  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  perfect,  invigorates 
the  liver,  purifies  the  blood  and  promotes 
the  natural  processes  of  excretion  and  se¬ 
cretion.  It  sends  the  rich,  red,  life-giving 
blood  bounding  through  the  arteries  and 
corrects  all  circulatory  disturbances.  It 
dispels  headaches,  nervousness,  drowsi¬ 


ness,  lassitude,  and  drives  out  all  impuri¬ 
ties  and  disease  germs.  It  cures  98  per 
cent,  of  all  cases  of  consumption,  bron¬ 
chitis,  asthma  and  diseases  of  the  air-pas¬ 
sages.  It  gives  sound  and  refreshing  sleep, 
drives  away  all  bodily  and  mental  fatigue 
and  imparls  vigor  and  health  to  every  or¬ 
gan  of  the  body.  Medicine  dealers  sell  it, 
and  have  nothing  else,  “just  as  good.” 


“A  few  of  my  symptoms,”  writes  Charles 
Book,  of  Climax,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  “were 
heart-burn,  fullness  after  eating,  pain  in  my 
bowels,  bad  taste  in  my  mouth,  and  occasional 
fever  and  hot  flushes.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  cured  all  these  and  I  am 
perfectly  well.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  sure, 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  constipa¬ 
tion.  One  little  “  Pellet”  is  a  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive  and  two  a  mild  cathartic.  They  never 
gripe.  Found  at  all  medicine  stores. 


(oocmxxmxxjocjoooajooooo 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


This  Couch,  freight  paid,  #9.75. 

The  above  COUCtl  in  covered  with  the  best  Imported  i 
.  Velour  or  Corduroy.  The  entire  top  ia  deeply  tufted  and  ^ 
onti'  e  Couch  fringed.  It  has  the  finest  springe,  spring 
I  edges,  and  we  prepay  freight  to  oil  point*  Knht  »  f  the  ’ 

I  Mis-umippi  Uiver— points  Weston  an  equal  basis.  Or-  1 
I  der-4  filled  promptly. 

Do  you  want  to  make  your  house  a 
home?  If  so,  writo  for  our  general  cata¬ 
logue  of  Furniture,  Crockery.  Silvei  ware. 
Sowing  Machines,  Clocks,  Mirrors,  Baby 
Carriages,  Pictures,  Bedding.  Refrigera¬ 
tors,  Stoves,  Upholstery  Goods,  Tin  Ware. 
Lamps,  etc.,  an  1  it  will  save  you  from  40  q 
to  60  per  cent,  on  your  purchases.  This 
elegant  book  will  surprise  you  and  noth¬ 
ing  will  please  you  more  than  the  prices. 

We  publish  a  n  exquisite 
Lithograph  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  exact  designs  of  Carpets, 

Rugs,  Lace  Curtains  and  Por¬ 
tieres  in  hand  painted  colors. 

We  sew  Carpets  free,  furnish 
Carpet  Lining  free,  and  pre-v*j 
pay  freight  on  all  Carpets, !sj 
Rugs  and  Curtains.  Do  you, 
think  we  would  spend  $100,000  ’ 
a  year  on  our  catalogues  if 
they  were  not  worth  having  ?_  n  rr>  i  Cl 
W  ny  pay  the  retailer’s  profits  j  Up  tn  X  I  <5 
when  you  can  buy  of  the  man-  O  U  IU  I  Jcj 
ufacturer  ?  Address  this  way.  Per  Yard. 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

l>ept.  320  BALTIMORE,  NO. 
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Carpets, 


ENGINES 

SAW  MILLS, 

RESHING  MACHINES. 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Send  for  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO., York,  Pa 


FARM  5 
ENGINES 

WITH  STEEL  _ 

Special I7  adapted  and  largely 
used  lor  driving  Grinding 
Mill*  Feed  Cutters,  Wood 
Saws,  'Corn  Shelters.  Dairy, 
Machinery,  8aw  Mills,  Etc. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  state 
size  power  wanted. 


UPRIGHT  and  HORIZONTAL 

From  8  H.P. 

Upward. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Boi  1 308  SprinefieW.O. 


“CHARTER”  Gasoline  Engine 


**  we 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO  ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Cabot’s  Creosote 
Shingle  Stains 

Cost  50  p.  c.  less  than  paint.  Cost  50  p.  c.  less 
to  apply.  Are  100  p.  c.  better  than  paint,  for 
shingles  and  all  rough  woodwork. 

Send  for  stained  wood  samples 
and  color  studies.  Free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St,  Bosion.Mass. 


paid.  Full  descriptive  catalogue  FREE. 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  Blnghamtoa,  X.Y. 

Good  Agents  Wanted  In  unoccupied  territory. 


RHEUMATISM 

9 


Permanently  cured  by  using  DR.  WHITEHALL’S  RHEUMATIC  CURE.  The  surest  and  the  best.  Sample 
sent  free  on  mention  of  this  publication.  THE  DR,  WHITEHALL  MEGRIillNE  CO..  South  Bend  Indiana.  '■ 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KTLBOBNE. 

Umbilical  Hernia  in  a  Colt. 

We  have  a  colt  five  weeks  old,  that  seemed  to 
be  doing  finely  until  within  the  last  week,  there 
has  been  a  swelling  about  the  navel  that  is  now 
about  as  large  as  a  goose  egg.  What  should  I 
do  to  remove  it  ?  o.  H.  m. 

Indiana. 

The  swelling'  is  caused  by  a  portion 
of  either  the  omentum  or  intestine  press¬ 
ing  through  the  navel  opening,  which 
has  not  yet  closed.  Umbilical  hernias 
of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  on  young 
foals.  Very  often  they  disappear  in  a 
few  months  without  treatment.  I  would 
advise  blistering  the  sac  with  the  binio- 
dide  of  mercury  ointment,  or  with  one 
ounce  of  cerate  of  cantharides  ointment 
to  which  has  been  added  one  dram  of 
biniodide  of  mercury.  Repeat,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  as  soon  as  the  scab  from  the  first 
blister  has  been  shed.  If  this  fail  to 
reduce  the  sac,  call  a  competent  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  who  can  return  the  bowel, 
and  retain  it  with  clamps  or  sutures 
until  the  navel  opening  grows  together. 

Contracted  Heels  on  a  Horse. 

I  have  a  five-year-old  horse,  the  heels  of  both 
whose  front  feet  are  narrow  and  appear  con¬ 
tracted.  The  openings  in  the  frog  of  the  left  front 
foot  are  very  deep;  the  center  one  is  so  that  I  can 
run  a  knife  blade  through  the  middle  of  the  frog 
nearly  to  the  hair,  without  his  flinchiug.  I  found 
this  deep  opening,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  filling  the  openings  of  the  feet  of  my 
horses  with  vaseline  and  tar,  as  they  are  stabled 
all  the  time.  I  got  this  horse  in  July.  He  is  a  good 
roadster  in  harness  or  saddle,  and  never  has 
made  a  miss  on  these  feet  that  could  be  attributed 
to  soreness;  but  I  am  anxious  about  those  deep 
frog  openings,  and  a  remedy  therefor.  I  use  the 
tar  and  vaseline  to  keep  the  feet  soft.  a.  c.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

Blister  the  coronet  and  lower  third  of 
the  pastern  with  strong  ammonia  lini¬ 
ment.  Repeat  two  or  three  times  at  in¬ 
tervals  of. three  or  four  weeks.  Continue 
the  use  of  the  tar  and  vaseline.  I  suspect 
that  the  heels  have  been  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  too  high,  and  have  been  excessively 
pared  by  your  blacksmith.  The  heels 
should  be  kept  lowered  to  their  natural 
height,  but  no  cutting  of  the  frog  or 
‘■opening  up”  of  the  heels  allowed.  You 
would  do  well  to  have  the  horse  shod 
once  under  the  personal  direction  of  a 
competent  veterinary  surgeon,  who  will 
instruct  you  as  to  how  the  horse  should 
be  shod. 

Thrush  in  Horse's  Feet. 

Is  there  any  cure  for  thrush  in  a  horse’s  feet  ? 
I  have  a  very  fine  mare  which  has  thrush  badly. 
I  had  her  out  at  a  farmer’s  all  Winter,  and  when 
she  came  in  last  Spring,  she  had  thrush  badly. 
I  used  powdered  bluestone,  and  thought  I  had 
her  cured ;  she  was  all  right  all  Summer,  but  now 
she  is  bad  again.  What  can  I  do  to  effect  a  per¬ 
manent  cure  ?  Is  the  trouble  local  only,  or  con¬ 
stitutional  as  well  ?  Would  poulticing  the  feet 
be  beneficial,  or  otherwise  ?  B.  r.  g. 

Ontario.  Canada. 

The  thrush  is  a  local  disease,  most 
commonly  due  to  filth  or  other  moisture, 
although  some  horses  seem  to  possess  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  the  disease. 
Contracted  heels  or  diseased  frog  predis¬ 
poses  the  animal  to  the  thrush.  Pow¬ 
dered  bluestone  was  very  properly  used. 
A  better  dressing  for  most  cases  is  dry 
calomel.  The  foot  should  first  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  cutting  away  all  diseased  or 
detached  horn  ;  then  rub  the  calomel 
thoroughly  into  the  diseased  surface, 
pressing  it  well  into  the  cleft  of  the  frog. 
In  severe  cases,  where  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  fever  in  the  heels,  a  poultice 
might  be  applied  to  the  feet  for  two  or 
three  days  to  advantage,  but  it  is  usually 
unnecessary.  There  is  no  permanent 
cure  for  the  thrush,  any  more  than  there 
is  a  permanent  cure  for  a  cold  or  sore 
throat.  Even  if  thoroughly  cured,  the 
thrush  may  reappear  whenever  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  for  causing  the 
disease. 


called  domestic  at  this  day.  I  don’t  think 
that  horse  of  H.  W.  C.’s  that  has  been 
injured  will  show  that  he  recalls  the  in¬ 
jury  except  in  that  he  will  avoid  the 
other  horse,  and  when  in  such  a  place 
that  he  cannot  escape  and  is  approached 
by  the  horse  that  has  injured  him,  he 
will  show  fight  ;  but  I  take  it  that  it 
will  be  for  protection  and  not  from  a 
spirit  of  revenge.  I  have  been  constantly 
with  a  large  stable  of  horses  for  20  years, 
and  have  not  seen  a  genuine  case  of  re¬ 
vengeful  spirit  shown  by  one  of  the 
horses.  J.  m.  garrett. 

Fort  Garrett,  Ky. 

Short-horn  Cow  Wanted. — We  think 
that  the  average  western  farmer  needs  a 
cow  that  will  give  him  a  fair  quantity  of 
milk  and  a  calf  that,  raised  upon  the 
skim-milk,  will  mature  into  an  animal 
that,  at  from  two  to  three  years  old,  will 
command  a  good  price  for  beef.  The 
above  cow,  when  her  milking  or  breed¬ 
ing  days  are  over,  will  herself  bring  in  a 
nice  little  sum  at  the  shambles.  Times 
will  vary  as  regards  the  paying  qualities 
of  butter  or  beef,  but  with  the  cow  that 
will  produce  both,  the  owner  will  always 
be  safe.  The  Short-horn  is  preeminently 
the  breed  that  comes  nearest  to  meeting 
the  foregoing  requirements,  and  at  the 
present  prices  for  beef,  the  Scotch  famil¬ 
ies  or  their  crosses,  with  their  easy-feed¬ 
ing,  quick-maturing  properties,  without 
lessening  in  the  milk  product,  are,  we 
believe,  the  most  profitable  of  all  cattle 
for  farmers  in  general.  Of  course,  there 
are  localities  and  conditions  where  the 
special  dairy  animal  is  the  most  suitable, 
but  for  the  majority,  the  Short-horn 
stands  at  the  head.  '  mclay  bros. 

Rock  Prairie,  Wis. 


In  the  beginning,  a  Cold  is  easily  checked  with 
little  palatable  doses  of  Jayne's  Expectorant. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Ado. 


Horse  Owners  Should  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRINC 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  best  Blister  over  used.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
lUP  fill  ini  UYCC  that  one  tablespoonful  of 

nt  uUAnAnltt  caustic  balsam  win 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  ox 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic.  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  6ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton=Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Otton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7-00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


when  fed  with  the  things 
eggs  are  made  of.  Eggs 
are  principally  albumen, 
produced  by  the  bens  from 
the  protein  they  absorb 
from  their  food. 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  gives 
the  hen  more  protein  and  other  egg¬ 
making  material  than  any  other 
similar  food.  Always  sold  in  yellow 
bags  and  yellow  packages. 

For  sale  by  dealers  and  by 
the  manufacfturers.  Large  pack¬ 
age  25  dts.  Pamphlet  free. 

The 

42>UoXW\\  St-BosW. 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That's  the  .eeret  of  the  5/A  Bias  Girth  Bora. 
Blankets.  The  girth  Is  on  the  biM— that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can't  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  It  doesn't 
hind  the  horse.  He  oouldn't  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

l  Horse  Blankets  are  made  In  all  styles— to  fit  anj 
|  horse — to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  fo’ 
’  5|A.  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trad* 
m&rk.  A  book  on  the  subjeot  sent  free. 

WM.  AYKES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia 


Before  Buying  e  New  Harness 


to  the  consumer  at  Wholesale  prioea. 

100  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

We  manufacture  our  own  work  and 
•can  save  you  money. 

KING  HARNESS  CO..  82  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  Tbe 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  |F“  Send  for  circulars, 

P  It.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  1U. 


DESTROY  MITES  TJS22 

with  LAMBERT’8  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL  uunpl®,  will  kill  amiilion,  XOe.  poet  paid. 
Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  FREE  with  ©rery  order. 

P.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Get  more  eggs,  how? 

t  eed  the  hens  on  green  cut  bone.  '1  hey  j 
will  lay  double  the  eggs 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  j 
when  eggs  are  worth  most  money. 

nAftinV  Green  Bone 
UAflU  I  Cutters 

with  or  without  gear  are  the  best 
machines  for  preparing  bone  for 
fowls.  Cut  fast,  turn  easy. 

Catalogue  and  prices  free. 

STRATTON  &  OSBORNE 

Box  18,  Erie,  Pa, 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECLLFF.  N.  Y. 

AT  FARMERS'  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  8treet,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Clearview  Stock  Farm. 

J  ERSEY  Bull  and  HeiferCalves.  all  ages. 
BEKKSHIRES,  all  ages,  both  sexes,  for  SALE. 

J.  S.  CAMPBELL.  Butler,  Pa. 

ITDCrVC  ST.  LAMBERT  AND 
U  EL  IV  O  CL  T  ^9  Combination,  for  sale. 
6  Cows,  7  Heifers,  16  Bulls. 

S.  K.  NIVIN,  Landenberg.  Pa. 

I  WANT  ORDERS  FOR 

Dutch  Belted  Calves 

that  will  be  dropped  in  November  and  December. 

G.  G.  GIBBS,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  Q  A|  F~A  one-year-old  Short-horn  Bull 
rUil  0HL.L  and  a  few  Dorset  Kams. 

Prices  low.  A.  8.  EAGLKSON,  Washington,  Pa. 

COD  C  Ml  C-A  few  choice  young  AYRSHIRE 
lUH  wALC  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves;  also  a  grand 
lot  of  POLAND-CH 1NA  Pigs.  Both  sexes:  all  ages. 

G.  H.  BELL,  Box  1643,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Rams  for  Sale  $  42^  °  *1 0  *  'll  eg."  S  hro  p  s! 

Correspondence  Solicited.  M.C.  Mulkin.Friendship.N.Y 

SHROPSHIRES 


Recorded,  for  sale.  Two  extra- 
good  rams,  good  young  ewes 
and  ewe  lambs.  S.  SHAFFER,  Princeton,  Law.  Co.. Pa 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep— Oxfords,  Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plga — 
Berkshlrcs,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  TThites.  Choice 
Vlarge  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
5 Sows.  Poultry ■  Write  for  hard 
_  > times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


from  our  herd  grow 
fat  and  mature 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS 

ban  ot  hers;  low  priced  e 
F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango.  N.  Y 


of  all. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CUAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


TAKE  ADVANTAGE 
OF  MY  NECESSITIES 


1  need  room.  Seven 
Extra-fine  Young 
Show  Sows  bred  for 
Sprl  ng  Farrow  at  your 
price,  if  ordered  at  once.  Weight  ,  150  pounds. 

Write  me  for  particulars. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Pcruvllle,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

♦  We  keep  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, ' 

♦  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ' 
♦ —anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  ns  ' 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  < 

:the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  < 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  < 
♦  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-»hbth. 

simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made. 
GEO.  II.  STAIII-, 

1 14  to  12'*  S.  6th  St..  Oulncy,  Ill. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubafor 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  aud  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
lu  the  market.  Circular*  FREE.  • 
6EO.  EKTKL  CO„  QUINCY,  ILL. 


CRUSHED  FLINT  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells.Calclte,  Granulated 
Bone,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Sendfor  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK,  PA. 


Tbe  Model  Mill 

A  band  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bone6,  shells,  &c.,  for  feeding 
ohlokens,  &c.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20,  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding:,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  yom 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  address 

THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Revenge  in  a  Horse. — I  don't  recall  a 
single  well-defined  case  of  revenge  as 
shown  by  a  horse.  When  you  say  other 
domestic  animals,  you  change  the  propo¬ 
sition  very  materially.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  dogs  show  the  spirit  of  revenge 
almost  every  day  ;  it  is  said  that  ele¬ 
phants  and  cats  do.  Elephants  might  be 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BUZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT.Cazenovia.N.Y. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  EGGS 

If  vou  can  only  get  enough  of  them  at  the  lowest  cost.  C  R  E  E  N  C  U  T  BONE 
J  t*  /i,...Ki.fl  tkp  nmiiiict-  It  makes  hens  lay  in  the  dead  of 


_  r  y 

solves  the  problem. 


_ _  _  It  doubles  the  egg 

winter  when  eggs  are  worth  money.  It  k 


product.  It  makes  bens  lay  in  the 

winner  wueu  bkkb  ...o  ...  keeps  tbe  hen  laying.  It  makes  chicks  grow 

fast  and  mature  early,  and  makes  early  layers  of  the  pullets. 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutters 

prepare  bone  in  the  best  way.  Cutfast,  run  easy,  last  long.  Mann’s  Clover 
Cutters,  Cranlte  Crystal  Srltand  Swinging  Feed  Trays  are  neces- 
sarv  to  hierhest  success.  Cash  or  installments,  illustrated  catalogue  sent  Free. 
f;w.maivn  CO.,  BoxlS.mijPOH.D,  MASS. 
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THE  KICKING  COW. 

HOW  THEY  UNKINK  HER  KICK. 

The  best  remedy  I  have  ever  found  is 
to  draw  a  cord  tightly  around  just  in 
front  of  the  udder,  while  milking.  By 
having  a  buckle  place  on  it,  so  it  can  be 
girded  quite  tight,  it  can  be  taken  off 
quite  easily.  By  using  this  a  while,  the 
cows  become  quiet  and  never  kick. 

Arkansas.  james  t.  henderson. 

I  know  of  nothing  better  than  to  fasten 
her  hind  legs  together  with  a  short  strap, 
crossing  it  between  them.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  buckle  it  tight  after  a  few 
times.  s.  e.  nivin. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  a  cow  develops  kicking  habits,  try 
to  remove  the  cause  promptly.  Use  kind¬ 
ness  ;  treat  her  patiently.  Have  one 
person  to  handle  her  and  do  the  milking. 
I  remember  only  one  incurable  case  in 
my  dairy.  We  strapped  her  all  right. 
She  had  been  keeping  two  large  calves 
fat,  but,  conquered,  went  dry  almost  at 
once.  If  strapping  is  positively  neces¬ 
sary,  fasten  the  hind  legs  together,  or 
better,  bend  a  front  leg  under  and  strap 
tightly  ;  this  will  hold  one  leg  from  the 
ground,  and  she  can't  well  kick  under 
such  circumstances.  w.  b.  iiarvey. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  have  not  a  kicker  in  my  stable  of  30 
cows,  and  I  do  not  remember  of  ever 
having  one.  Of  course,  a  heifer  with  an 
inflamed  udder,  or  a  cow  with  a  sore 
teat,  is  restless  and  kicks  ;  but  I  suppose 
that  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  a 
kicker.  My  method  of  “  breaking  ”  (?) 
heifers  is  to  treat  them  kindly.  If  they 
kick  enough  to  be  troublesome,  I  put  a 
staple  and  ring  in  the  floor  back  of  them, 
tie  a  small,  stout  rope  to  the  leg  where  I 
sit,  and  fasten  it  snug  to  the  ring,  giv¬ 
ing  just  length  enough  to  allow  her  to 
stand  naturally  ;  then  let  her  kick.  She 
cannot  hit  me  or  the  pail,  and  it  does  no 
harm  to  let  her  kick.  When  she  gets 
through,  her  foot  comes  to  its  natural 
place  ;  kickers  very  soon  give  it  up,  and 
stand  quietly.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
wo  aid  do  with  a  natural  kicker,  but  I 
think  I  would  beef  her.  But  if  she  were 
valuable,  and  I  wanted  to  keep  her  along, 
I  think  I  would  try  the  ring  and  rope.  I 
think  any  cow  would  soon  give  up  trying 
to  kick  when  she  found  she  could  do  no 
harm.  c.  M.  winslow. 

Vermont. 

The  only  device  I  have  found  of  any 
value  is  to  tie  a  rope  (drawing  tight 
across  the  cow’s  back)  across  the  loins 
and  just  in  front  of  the  udder,  just  be¬ 
fore  milking.  Do  this,  say  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  then  take  a  longer  rope, 
say  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  braid  the 
ends  together,  making  it  long  enough 
to  throw  over  the  cow  as  shown  in  Pig. 
345,  only  let  the  rope  cover  or  take  in 
her  tail.  This  is  easily  kept  convenient, 


and  if  one  keep  throwing  this  rope  every 
milking,  say  six  months  or  possibly,  a 
year,  I  think  the  cow  will  be  cured.  I 
find  that  to  prevent  cows  from  being 
kickers  is  the  best  thing.  First,  don’t  let 
the  calf  run  with  the  mother  more  than  a 
week,  and  then  wean  and  feed  the  calf. 
Always  have  a  good,  kind  milker.  Some 
milkers  manufacture  kicking  cows  by 
being  rough  and  harsh  with  them. 

Ohio.  D.  P.  REAMER. 


Hotel  Swill  for  Hogs.— In  feeding  hotel  refuse 
to  swine,  it  is  the  better  way  to  feed  with  some 
kind  of  ground  grain.  If  to  sty  hogs,  less  grain 
is  required,  and  such  grains  as  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats;  if  fed  to  hogs  to  be  fattened  at  once, 
such  grains  as  ground  corn,  barley  and  oil  meal 
are  best,  mixing  thick  for  fattening,  and  thin  for 
sty  hogs.  Always  feed  in  clean  troughs,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  very  sour.  w.  a.  sparrow. 

Minnesota. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CALF  LAW. 

Those  who  patronize  the  New  York 
Condensed  Milk  Co.  (most  farmers  do  near 
here),  think  it  would  mean  more  money 
to  them  to  sell  young  calves,  as  they 
have  to  keep  fresh  cows’  milk  at  home 
10  days.  Some,  however,  take  a  more 
liberal  view,  and  believe  that  the  bobs 
are  not  fit  for  food.  As  they  can  sell 
them  readily  for  §2  each  to  be  fattened, 
it  pays  them  well  enough,  and  puts  a 
better  quality  of  veal  on  the  market. 
There  is  not  much  active  opposition  to 
the  law. 

I  think  most  of  the  farmers  believe  the 
State  justified  in  passing  such  a  law  if 
effective, but  they  believe  that  permitting 
live  calves,  at  any  age,  to  be  shipped 
does  not  makeiteff  ctive.  I  do  not  think 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  repeal  it.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  patrons  of  the  condensery, 
farmers  seem  to  approve  of  the  law,  as 
above  qualified. 

One  farmer  says,  “  It  is  a  good  law.  It 
places  a  better  quality  of  veal  on  the 
market,  and  that  will  increase  the  de¬ 
mand.  I  get  $2  each  for  all  my  calves  to 
fatten.” 

A  dealer  says,  “  I  was  opposed  to  it  at 
first,  but  think  it  all  right  now.  I  ship 
more  calves  than  ever,  at  good  prices, 
and  all  good  veal.  The  few  bobs  I  get  I 
sell  to  farmers  to  be  fattened,  and  then 
I  get  them  again  as  good  veal  for  my 
customers.” 

A  farmer  says,  “  I  don’t  like  the  law  ; 
I  could  get  $35  a  year  more  to  sell  my 
calves  as  bobs.” 

Another  says,  “I  am  not  in  favor  of 
the  law.  I  have  sold  calves  one  week 
old  for  $5  each  ;  but  now  have  to  sell  for 
fattening  for  much  less.” 

Still  another  says,  “  It  is  a  pretty  mean 
law.  It  lets  a  dealer  ship  bob  veals  alive, 
while  I  can’t  kill  them  and  ship.” 

Another  believes  that  this  is  a  free 
country,  and  he  would  ship  anything 
that  people  want.  If  there  are  any  who 
don’t  want  bob  veal,  they  shouldn’t  use  it. 

Another  farmer  thinks  that  he  can  get 
$25  to  $30  more  for  his  14  veals  sold  as 
bobs.  They  ship  alive  at  any  age,  and 
it  is  not  fair.  Another  could  sell  veals 
10  days  old  that  are  good  enough.  He 
thinks  the  law  was  made  for  the  benefit 
of  dealers.  Another  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  might  be  better  to  ship  bob  veals, 
yet  in  the  long  run  it  might  not,  as  the 
better  demand  for  good  veal  might  make 
a  price  that  would  encourage  paying 
good  prices  for  calves  to  fatten,  and  thus 
use  up  a  large  amount  of  milk  that  now 
goes  to  the  market,  or  is  made  into  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese.  The  bobs  are  not  fit  to 
eat,  at  least  he  doesn't  want  to  eat  them. 

Another  breeder  says,  “  It  might  help 
the  farmers  a  while  in  the  Spring  to  ship 
bobs,  but  later,  they  could  all  be  sold 
and  fattened  here.  I  think  the  law  all 
right.” 

A  good  many  wanted  to  know  who 
introduced  the  bill,  and  whether  it  was 
done  to  help  the  farmer  or  dealer,  or  to 
provide  wholesome  food.  farmer. 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Again.— I  think  that  pure¬ 
bred  means  just  what  Mr.  Gould,  on  page 
699,  says  that  thoroughbred  does,  that  is, 
wholly  the  blood  of  a  distinct  breed.  He 
also  says  that  a  cross  of  a  Short-horn 
and  Hereford  would  be  purebred,  when 
it  would  simply  be  a  cross-bred  animal 
or  grade  of  either  breed.  I  would  desig¬ 
nate  such  an  animal  as  a  cross-bred 
Short-horn  and  Hereford,  while  if  either 
were  crossed  with  common  stock,  it 
would  be  called  a  grade  after  the  pure¬ 
bred  parent.  If  these  grades  and  their 
get  were  continually  bred  to  purebred 
sires,  they  would  be  simply  high  grades  ; 
but  never  purebred. 

Now  we  come  to  the  term  thorough¬ 
bred.  As  I  understand  it,  this  term  was 
originally  applied  to  horses  that  had 
been  bred  in  one  line,  or  with  one  intent 
for  such  a  long  time  that  their  character¬ 
istics  were  fixed,  and  they  became  of 
one  type,  while  their  origin  was  un¬ 
known  or  of  different  sources,  so  that 


they  could  not  be  designated  as  of  pure 
blood  or  unmixed.  This  term  thorough¬ 
bred  has  now  come  to  be  commonly  used 
where  people  mean  purebred,  but  never 
before  have  I  seen  the  statement  in  print 
that  thoroughbred  meant  unmixed  (or 
pure)  and  that  purebred  meant  only  half 
and  half.  j.  grant  morse. 


If  E.  J.  B.,  of  Kent  County,  Mich.,  will  put  one 
ounce  of  oil  of  tar  into  one  quart  of  kerosene  oil, 
and  shake  before  using,  he  will  find  that  it  is 
equal  to  any  fly  killer  in  the  market.  Try  it! 

Cheshire,  Conn.  j.  h.  f. 

Lime  in  Cream. — Referring  to  the  ai-ticle  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  October  15,  under  the  heading,  The 
Use  of  Lime  in  Cream,  are  you  able  to  give  me 
from  your  own  personal  knowledge,  a  little  more 
information  as  to  the  mixture  and  its  use  ?  Of 
wh  it  is  it  composed,  or  how  made,  and  how  much 
of  it  is  used  to  the  gallon  ?  The  ice-cream 
makers  in  this  city  complain  that  most  of  the 
separator  cream  that  they  get  does  not  have 
“  body  ”  enough,  and  if  lime  could  be  put  in  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  injuring  the  cream  itself,  yet  ob¬ 
tain  more  body,  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  from 
their  standpoint.  h.  b.  v.  c. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  best  information  about  this  is 
found  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Send  to  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry, 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  ask  for  it. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 

First—  Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  *10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


The  Empire 
Cream  Separator 

is  not  only  the  best  for  the  money,  but 
it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
made  at  any  price.  You 
need  not  take  our  word 
for  it,  ask  any  user  ;  or 
better  still  we  will  put  one 
in  your  dairy  and  prove 
by  actual  work  every 
claim  we  make  for  it. 
Our  catalogue  is  free. 

A’  e  s ponsible  ag  en  ts 
•wanted. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


Nothing  but  the  Best 


is  good  enough  for  the 
dairyman.  It  takes  the 
very  best  implements 
to  make  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  pay  the  maximum 
f  profits.  This  is 
where  the  SHARPLES 
LITTLE  GIANT  ex¬ 
cels  all  competitors. 
Easy  to  operate,  eco¬ 
nomical  in  oil  and  re¬ 
pairs  and  a  remarkably 
close  skimmer.  Small 
enough  for  five  cows 
and  large  enough  for  50.  Our  free  book, 
“The  Moody  Sharpies  System”  tells  all 
about  it.  Send  for  it. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  GO., 

contractors  and  butldsbs  or 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse:  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  orany  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Elliot’s 

Parchment 

Butter 

Paper 


To  Dairymen  or  HALF 
others  we  will  . 

send  half  a  ream  A 

8x11  free,  ifthey  REAM 

will  forward  30c. 
to  pay  postage.  ^ 

Try  t  he  Best  But-  f  f  fi 
ter  Wrapper  and  *  ■  wW 
avoid  imitations. 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  GO., 

Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


HOOK  ON-CUT  OFF 

easiest-working,  close,  t- 
ontting,  simplest,  strongest 
and  handiest  dehornw 
is  the  latest 

IMPROVED 
DEHORNER 

Never  crashes  the  horn  nor  pnl Is  it  apart  Mads 
on  an  entirely  new  principle.  Catalogue  free 
WEBS  TER  A  IMI  HINSON,  I  in  X  (is  Christiana,  Fa. 
Wtitern  tra.to  supplied  from  Chicago  salesroom 


The 


L  KEYSTONE  DEHORNING  CLIPPERS 


The 


Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  animal  comfort  and  that  means 
animal  profit.  This  knife  cuts  clean,  no 
crushing  or  bruising.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully  war¬ 
ranted.  Highest  awards  World’s  Fair.  Send 
for  freo  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  liltQSH's,  Cochran vlllc,  I’B, 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
vour  cattle.  Write  us  for  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 
DECATUR.  ILL. 


BUTTER  COLOR  A  NECESSITY 


To  Have  Your  Butter  a  June  Color,  Use  W., 
K.  <fc  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color. 

During  the  winter  months  it  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  to  use  an  artificial  color  if  you  want  your  butter 
to  be  classed  as  “extra.”  To-day  there  is  scarcely 
any  butter  sold  during  the  winter  months,  that  is  not 
colored.  Fully  nine-tenths  of  it  is  colored  with 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color, 
even  though  there  are  some  eight  or  nine  other  colors 
on  the  market.  This  is  not  surprising  to  those  who 
have  made  comparison  between  the  various  colors, 
as  Wells,  Richardson  Sc  Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color 
is  the  only  one  that  contains  no  sediment  or  mud,  so 
that  the  last  drop  in  the  bottle  is  as  clear  as  the  first. 
It  is  also  much  the  stronger,  and  can  always  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  give  a  natural  June  tint. 

The  highest  dairy  authorities,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  have  given  written  endorsements  to 
the  superiority  of  Wells,  ltichardson  &  Co.’s  Color, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  drives  all  other  col¬ 
ors  out  of  the  market. 

Makers  of  export  butter,  who  mnst  have  a  pure  and 
scientific  color,  will  use  nothing  but  Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color,  for  this  is  the 
standard  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  is  made  from 
ingredients  that  are  in  accordance  with  the  German 
food  laws. 

If  you  are  not  using  this  color,  send  four  cents  for 
postage  on  a  free  sample,  to  the  manufacturers, 
Wklls,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


< 

UJ  u 

->  m 


the  Horn 


Dehorning 
Clin 


LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 

I  St.,  Hammond,  111.,  U.  S.  A 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

Tho  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head,  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  oy  O.  II.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


MILK  IS  88%  WATER 

TKat  shows  tho  importance  of 
having  an  ahumlant  supply  of 
water  on  tho  dairy  farm.  For 
this  purpose  nothing  Is  imp^r- 
__  ,  lor  to  HALL  STEEL  TANKS. 

This  is  our  stock  tank,  but  we  make  others  for  feeding  pigs 
and  calves,  cooling  milk,  hauling  whey — anything  you  want. 
Special  price  to  first  inquiries  from  new  territory. 

Circulars  Mailed  FREE. 

v  the  hall  steel  TANK  CO. 

North  Ashland  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Improved  U,  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 


To  Preserve  Peacues. — Surround  the 
orchard  with  a  high  fence,  topped  with 
barbed  wire. — Chicago  Tribune. 

“  I  know  that  age  is  telling  on  me," 
said  Miss  Sereleaf.  “Yes,  dear;  but 
you  needn’t  mind  so  very  much.  It  isn't 
telling  the  whole  truth,"  replied  Miss 
Caustique. — Tit-Bits. 

Mr.  Pitt:  “The  Cubans  have  again 
manifested  progress  toward  American¬ 
ization.”  Mr.  Penn:  “In  what  way?” 
Mr.  Pitt :  “  They  are  accusing  each  other 
of  election  frauds.” — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

“Were  you  out  in  all  that  ram?” 
asked  the  Clifton  girl.  “  No,”  said  the 
young  woman  from  Boston.  “  I  was 
merely  in  the  portion  of  the  rain  that 
descended  in  my  immediate  vicinity.” — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

She  :  “So  you  don’t  think  women  will 
ever  succeed  as  railway  engineers  ?”  He  : 
“Of  course  not.”  She:  “And  why, 
pray?”  He:  “They  would  lose  too 
much  time  holding  up  their  trains  at 
crossings.” — Chicago  News. 

“  Poor  Alice  had  to  give  up  her  bicycle 
riding.  She  just  could  not  learn.”  “And 
why  not  ?”  “  She  was  so  used  to  driving 

a  horse  that  she  kept  jerking  at  the  han¬ 
dle  bars  all  the  time  as  if  they  were  a 
pair  of  reins.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  you  never 
saw  an  honest  horse  race  ?”  inquired  the 
sportsman.  “  Well,”  answered  Mr.  Corn- 
tossel,  “  I  reckon  the  hoss  was  honest 
enough.  But  I  allers  will  have  my 
s’picions  about  the  jockeys.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

Teasing  Friend  :  “  What  makes  that 
new  baby  at  your  house  cry  so  much, 
Tommy  ?”  Tommy  (indignantly) :  “It 
don’t  cry  so  very  much,  and,  anyway,  if 
all  your  teeth  were  out,  and  your  hair 
off,  and  your  legs  so  weak  you  couldn't 
stand  on  them,  I  fancy  you’d  feel  like 
crying  yourself  !” — Credit  Lost. 

Farmer  Grout  (sourly) .  “  Them  city 
relatives  of  ourn  ’pear  to  believe  my  name 
is  ‘Misery.’”  Mrs.  Grout:  “Pshaw! 
What  makes  you  git  off  sech  a  foolish 
sayin'  as  that,  Lyman  ?  ”  Farmer  Grout  : 
“  It  aint  foolish — it’s  sarcastic  !  I  jedge 
they  do  by  the  way  they  seem  to  think  I 
love  company.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Scottish  School  Inspector  (examining 
class):  “  Now,  my  little  man,  tell  me 
what  five  and  one  make.”  No  answer. 
Inspector :  “  Suppose  I  gave  you  five 
rabbits,  and  then  another  rabbit,  how 
many  rabbits  would  you  have  ?”  Boy  : 
“  Seven.”  Inspector  :  “  Seven  !  How  do 
you  make  that  out?”  Boy:  “I’ve  a 
rabbit  o’  ma  ain  at  home.” — Tit-Bits. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 


Watche*, Clock*, Tea  CDCC 
Bota,  Toilet  8at»,  ■ 
with  16.00,  17.00  and  *10  00  order*. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  16c.  and  get 
>4  lb.  BEST  TEA,  lmportod,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Veser  St..  N.  Y.,  Box  289. 


TWO  MILLS 

in  one.  Grinds  twice  with  less  fric¬ 
tion,  less  heating,  less  waste  than 
others  grind  once.  Corn  and  cob 
for  feed,  oats,  etc. .rolled, mashed 
and  mellowed,  enlarged  one-third 
in  bulk.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

QUAKER  CITY 

Crlndlng  Mill 

A.W.Slr»ub&(o.,S737  Filbert  St. ,Phlla. 
A.  W.  St  mub  Co.,  A  8.  Oannl  St.,  (  Mongo, 
also  Western  Agents  for  Smalley's  Towers,  Shelters  A  Cutters. 


ELECTRIC  H  WAGON 


lasts  that  long  tinder  ordinary  conditions.  First  the  life  of  a  wagon 
depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  is  equipped  with  our  Electric 

Steel  Wheels,  with  straight  or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires. 

W  heels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches.  It  lasts  because  tires  can’t 
get  loose,  no  re-setting,  hubs  can’t  crack  or  spokes  become  loose, 
.plloes  can’t  rot.  swell  or  dry  out.  Angle  steel  hounds. 

THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  USE. 

bon’t  buy  a  wagon  until  you  get  our  free  book.  “I*  arm  Savings.  * 
ELECTlilC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  8$  Quincy,  111b. 


The  Youth's 
Companion ... 

"THOSE  who  subscribe  at  once  for  the  1899  volume 
1  will  receive  the  remaining  issues  of  1898,  including 
the  beautiful  Double  Holiday  Numbers,  Free.  Among 
the  many  famous  contributors  to  these  issues  will  be 

Rudyard  Kipling 


W.  D.  Howells 


Nov.  10th  issue.  “  The  Burning 
of  the  *  Sarah  Sands.’  ”  The 
story  of  a  hero. 

Dec.  1st  issue.  “The  Water¬ 
melon  Patch.”  A  story  of  fruit- 

loving  boys. 


Lillian  Nordica 


RUDYARD  KIPLING. 


Dec.  22d  issue.  “  Incidents  in  a 
Singer’s  Life.”  An  American 
Z  prima  donna's  trials  and  triumphs. 


THE  volume  for  1899  will  be  the  best  THE  COMPANION  has  ever  published.  Each  of  the  52  weekly  issues  will 
be  full  of  delight  and  inspiration.  Among  more  than  200  capital  stories  to  be  published  during  1899  will  be 

DINNIE  AND  THE  DANS,  a  Serial  of  Irish  Life,  JANE  BARLOW. 

FIFTY  YEARS  WITH  A  MENAGERIE,  a  Circus  Man’s  Tale,  DAN  RICE. 

FOR  LIFE  AND  LIBERTY,  a  Thrilling  Escape  from  Savages,  H.  M.  STANLEY. 

AN  INLAND  ARMOR-CLAD,  a  Wide-Awake  Boys’  Invention,  CHARLES  ADAMS. 

THE  WOLF  AND  THE  WHEELBARROW,  a  Strange  Animal  Story,  F.  R.  STOCKTON. 

POLICE  SPIES  IN  RUSSIA,  a  Yankee’s  Adventure  with  Them,  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

The  Companion  EVERY  WEEK  from  now  until  1900  for  $1.75. 


PIFTY-CENT 
CALENDAR  EREE 
TO  NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  who  will  send  $1.75  at  once  with  name  and  address,  enclosing  .this  slip  or  ment  onine 
this  paper,  will  get  The  Companion  every  week  from  the  time  subscription  is  received  until 
.January,  15100.  including: 

FREE  — All  the  remaining  issues  of  1898,  inclusive  of  the  Holiday  Numbers. 

FREE  —  The  exquisite  Com  panion  Calendar  for  1899.  richer  and  costlier  than  any  of  the  famous  Companion 
Calendars  of  former  years.  Designed  and  lithographed  in  twelve  colors  exclusively  for  TUB 
Com  panion.  a  charming  ornament  for  the  home. 

AND  THE  COMPANION  for  the  12  weeks  of  1899  —  a  library  in  Itself.  F103 

Illustrated  Announcement  and  Sample  Copies  Free. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  -  -  20 1  Columbus  Avenue,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION. 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION 


Both  papers  for  only  $2.50  new  or  renewal. 


to  1900,  including  the  THANKSGIVING,  CHRISTMAS 
NUMBERS  for  two  years.  The 
Twelve-Color  Companion  Calendar 
for  1899  (an  exquisite  and  dainty  gift)  and 


and  NEW  YEAR’S  DOUBLE 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NewYork 


20,000 

Peerless  Mills  in  Use 

TJurivalledin  capacity  andqual- 
ityofwork.  Will  grind  ear  corn 
and  all  grain  to  any  degree  of 
fineness.  Will  make  family 
meal  or  feed.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Prices  *15,  *18,  *20.  Send 
for  free  circulars  &  agenev. 
STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  III. 


THE  NEW  SMALLEY 

‘BUILT  FOR  BUSINESS." 


Inereawd  Cut- 
lii>K  Cupiultjr— 
ONE-HALF. 

A  Strictly  b.creH.rd  labor 

“Hp-to-Date”  ll.-aa  In  Fording — 
Silo  Machine.  TWO-TIUKUS. 

Our  New  Smalley  Cutters  include  Nos.  16, 18,  20 
and  26.  They  have  automatic  self-feeding  device  and 
new  self-feed  roller.  They  are  the  most  strictly  up- 
to-date  Cutters  on  the  American  market,  and  attest 
the  fact  that  Smalley  Cutters  are  backed  by  forty 
years  of  the  practical  experience  of  Smalley  in  the:r 
manufacture,  positively  better  value  fur  your  money 
than  you  yet  elsetrhere  is  the  natural  result.  We  make 

Feed  .Hills;  Ear  Corn  Grinders;  Powers  for 
the  farm;  Sweep,  Tread  and  Steam  Wood 
Saw  Machines,  Smalley  and  “Battle  Creek" 
patterns:  Corn  Shelters  and  Root  Cutters  for 
hand  and  power  use.  Smalley  goods  agency  goes 
with  first  order  if  you  want  it. 
tf  MALLEY  MFC.  CO., Sole  Maker., MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

GEO.  D.  HARDER, 

General  Eastern  Agent,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


SMELLERS 


M 


This  1-hole  sheller  is  furnished  with  pulley 
crank,  can  be  run  by  hand  or  power.  Has  feed  table 
and  fan.  Shells,  cleans  and  separates  from  15  to  25  bu. 
an  hour.  It  is  43  in.  high,  20  in.  wide,  51  in.  long. 

Balance  wheel  is  27  in.  in  diameter.  Pulley,  7  in*, 
with  3  in.  face.  Frame  is  made  of  hard  wood,  painted 
nud  varnished.  Steel  shaft,  castings,  best  made., 
ltshells  the  smallest  popcorn  or  the  largest  tteldfl 
corn.  Price  complete,  $5.50.  With  crank  only,  for” 
hand  use,  $4.50.  Hand  shelter  90c.  Shells  bu.  in  4 
min.  3  sizes  and  styles  of  2-hole  shelters.  Self-feed  shelter  shells 
500  bu.  a  day,  18  sizes  and  styles  to  select  from.  All  improved  and 
prices  reduced.  Also  Horse  Powers,  Speed  Jacks,  Feed  Cutters, 
Grinding  Mills,  Sawing  .Machines,  Corn  Cribs,  Bone  Cutters, 
and  Saw  .Mandrels.  Send  for  FREE  256-page  catalogue. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  66  S.  Clinton  St.,  M  16,  Chicago,  111. 


CIS.  FOR  corn 

That's  what  every  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  after 
■  .  ■  r  •  being  ground  on  our 

Scientific  Grinding  Mill 

'  Here's  something  entirely  ncwi  a  2  to  4 
horse  Mill.  We  call  it  DOUBLE  ACTION 
both  plates  revolve.  Grinds  Ear  Corn  and  all 
grains  for  feed.  Other  styles  and  siics,  2  to  50  h.p* 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.  Springfield,  0. 


STAR 

STEEL. 


Land  Rollers 


Weight, 

Strength, 


Simplicity, 

Durability. 


Castree  &  Shaw  Co.,  Mfrs. 


-  For 
Special  Prices 
Write  direct  to 

39  Bond  St., 
Owosso,  Mich. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  size*  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deer  ^ 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mot’  A’/- 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  p'  cyP  r 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  meebar  p 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  >’  A  .* 

<6 

- ^  - 


(JooppS 


Galvan - 

I  zed 
Steel 


DOWER  AND 
TUMI 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
,  to  be  the  most  ’ 
(powerful  and 
‘durable  made. 

I  We  have  every- 
thlngthe  farmer  ( 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanka  and 
Pumps, 

>  Cutters,  Grinders,  1 
Shelters,  etc. 


UMPINC  MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg .  Go, 

'27  Fargo  St. _ _BA TAVIA,  ILL. 


THE, 


TANDEM  SWEEP 

I  ahead  of  all  other  mills.  The  load 
m  U  equalized,  and  each  horse  must 
pull  his  own  share,  Great  gain  in  capa¬ 
city,  speed  and  comfort.  No  gearing;  no 
friction.  Give  your  horses  a  chance. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW.  (Abo make  6 

sizes  belt  power  mills;  2  to  25  H.  P.) 

P.  N.  POWSHER  CO.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND- 
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THE  HOME  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PLANTING  IT. 

The  Tales  of  a  Tree  Agent. 

Arrangement  of  Fruits. — There  are  few  home 
plots  so  small  that  fruits  cannot  be  grown.  If  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  planting  the  orchard  fruits  by 
themselves  at  regular  intervals,  there  are  still  bound¬ 
aries  to  the  place,  and  along  these  boundaries,  and 
scattered  in  the  border  masses,  apples,  pears  and  other 
fruits  may  be  planted.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
fruits  will  thrive  as  well  in  these  places 
as  in  well-tilled  orchards,  but  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done,  and  the  results  are 
often  very  satisfactory.  Along  a  back 
fence  or  walk,  one  may  plant  a  row  or 
two  of  currants,  gooseberries  or  black¬ 
berries,  or  he  may  make  a  trellis  of 
grapes.  If  there  are  no  trees  along¬ 
side  the  border,  the  fruit  plants  may 
be  placed  close  together  in  the  row, 
and  the  greatest  development  of  the 
tops  may  be  allowed  to  take  place 
laterally.  If  one  has  a  back  yard  50 
feet  on  a  side,  there  will  be  opportu¬ 
nity,  in  three  borders,  for  six  to  eight 
fruit  trees,  and  bush  fruits  between, 
without  encroaching  greatly  upon  the 
lawn.  In  such  cases,  the  trees  are 
planted  just  inside  the  boundary  line. 

Use  of  Dwarf  stock, — For  very 
small  areas,  and  for  the  growing  of 
the  finest  dessert  fruits,  dwarf  trees 
may  be  grown  of  apples  and  pears. 

The  apple  is  dwarfed  when  it  is  worked 
upon  certain  small  and  slow-growing 
types  of  apple  trees,  as  the  Paradise 
and  Doucin  stocks.  As  sold  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  Doucin  is  usually  the  better. 

The  pear  is  dwarfed  when  it  is  grown 
upon  the  root  of  quince.  Dwarf  apples 
and  pears  may  be  planted  as  close  as  10 
feet  apart  each  way,  although  more 
room  should  be  given  them  if  possible. 

The  trees  should  be  kept  dwarf  by 
vigorous  annual  heading-in.  If  the 
tree  is  making  good  growth,  say  one  to 
three  feet,  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
growth  may  be  taken  off  in  winter.  A 
dwarf  apple  or  pear  tree  should  be  kept 
within  a  height  of  12  or  15  feet,  and  it 
should  not  attain  this  stature  in  less 
than  10  or  12  years.  A  dwarf  apple 
tree,  in  full  bearing,  should  average 
from  two  pecks  to  nearly  a  bushel 
of  first  quality  apples,  and  a  dwarf 
pear  should  do  somewhat  better  than 
this. 

What  Tree  Agents  Say. — Buy 
first-class  trees  of  reliable  dealers.  It 
rarely  pays  to  try  to  save  a  few  cents 
on  a  tree,  for  quality  is  likely  to  be 
sacrificed.  A  t  the  present  time,  nursery 
stock  is  so  cheap,  that  one  need  not 
quibble  about  prices.  Agents  who  rep¬ 
resent  reliable  nurseries,  and  who  bring 
proper  credentials,  are  to  be  trusted ;  but  there  are 
irresponsible  scamps  traveling  over  the  country  who 
sell  most  astonishing  stock.  They  are  usually  plausi¬ 
ble  fellows,  and  they  have  the  knack  of  weaving  a 
few  slender  threads  of  science  into  a  fabric  of  which 
the  warp  and  woof  are  credulity  and  humbug.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  who  was  visited  by  an  enterprising  agent, 
sends  me  the  following  account,  the  statements  in 
which  would  cause  Ananias  to  burn  with  envy  : 

“  A  representative  of  a  nursery  was  in  to  sell  me 
some  trees.  He  says  that  yellows  (1)  and  black-knot  (2) 


are  caused  by  a  lack  of  vitality ;  that  the  fruits,  not 
being  indigenous  to  this  country,  have  run  out  (3); 
that  nurserymen  get  their  seed  from  the  canning  fac¬ 
tory  and  cider-press,  and  hence  get  seed  from  diseased 
trees  which  produce  their  kind,  i.  e.,  diseased  stocks, 
which  they  graft  without  regard  to  kind  or  quality  (4). 
He  says  that  a  sweet  apple  ought  not  to  be  grafted 
upon  a  sour  apple  stock,  or  a  colored  apple  upon  a 
light  apple,  and  vice  versa,  or  a  yellow  peach  upon  a 
white  peach  stock  (5),  etc.;  that  if  they  are,  they 
produce  mongrels  and  not  their  kind  (6).  In  fact,  he 


says  that  fruit  should  not  be  grafted  but  budded  (7); 
that  wood  never  grows  to  wood,  and  that  the  wood  of 
the  end  of  the  graft  often  decays,  and  this  decay  is 
communicated  to  the  heart  of  the  tree,  which  becomes 
black  throughout  its  whole  length  and  does  not  grow 
well  and  dies  in  a  few  years  (8).  He  says  that  a  plum 
or  cherry  tree  that  has  black-knot  on  the  limbs,  also 
has  it  on  its  roots,  and  the  whole  tree  is  affected,  as  is 
proved  by  the  blackened  heart  (9);  and  that  it  is  due 
to  deterioration  and  is  not  parasitic.  Another  result 
of  this  deterioration,  he  says,  is  the  thinning  of  the 


sap  by  an  excess  of  water ;  that  tree  sap  will  not 
freeze  until  the  mercury  falls  to  28  degrees  below 
zero,  but  that  the  thin  sap  (which  also  more  readily 
rises)  freezes  at  10  or  12  degrees  higher,  hence  fruit  is 
often  winterkilled  which  would  not  be  if  the  trees 
had  sufficient  vitality  to  produce  good  sap  (10).  He 
says  that  his  nursery  and  only  two  others  in  the 
United  States  import  their  peach  seeds  from  Persia, 
their  apple  from  Russia,  their  plum  and  cherry  from 
Germany,  which  are  the  natural  habitats  of  these 
fruits  (11);  that  they  bud  a  sweet  apple  upon  a  sweet, 
a  sour  upon  a  sour,  a  red  upon  a  red,  a 
late  upon  a  late,  and  the  same  way 
with  peaches  and  other  fruits,  as  nearly 
as  they  can,  the  kind  upon  the  same 
kind  (12);  that  a  man  does  not  breed  a 
race  horse  to  a  draught  horse,  or  a 
Short-horn  to  a  Jersey,  if  he  expects 
good  stock  ;  so  with  fruit  (13).  By  get¬ 
ting  their  seed  from  the  home  of  the 
fruit,  they  escape  the  disease  caused  by 
removal  to  a  strange  country,  and  in- 
breeding  and  diseased  seed  (14).  By 
budding  they  get  a  better  union  than 
by  graft,  and  hence  get  a  hardier  tree 
which  grows  faster,  lives  longer  and  is 
not  so  easily  winterkilled  (15);  by  breed¬ 
ing  similar  kinds  together,  they  get 
better  fruit  and  truer  to  name,  and  as 
their  trees  are  hardy,  they  are  thrifty 
and  bear  early,  the  apple  at  eight  years 
and  the  peach  at  four  or  six  years  from 
the  seed  (16).” 

What  to  Say  Back. — I  have  num¬ 
bered  the  various  statements,  that  I  may 
hang  them  on  the  girdle  of  Mephisto. 

1.  Peach  yellows  is  believed  by  all  the 
best  authorities  to  be  a  specific  disease. 

2.  Black-knot  is  known  to  be  the  result 
of  the  attack  of  a  fungus.  3.  Fruits  do 
not  run  out  because  of  mere  transfer  to 
another  country,  or  because  they  are 
not  indigenous  to  a  country.  4.  Of 
course,  stocks  are  grafted  without  re¬ 
gard  to  their  kind  or  quality,  because 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  what  kind  or 
quality  of  fruit  they  will  bear  until 
they  begin  to  bear  !  When  they  begin 
to  bear,  they  are  too  old  to  make  into 
nursery  stocks.  There  is  no  reason  for 
saying  that,  because  seeds  come  from 
canning  factories  and  cider  mills,  they 
are  diseased.  Run-wild  trees,  as  well 
as  cultivated  ones,  may  be  diseased. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  peach 
yellows,  there  is,  probably,  no  common 
disease  of  tree  fruits  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  offspring  through  the 
seeds.  5.  A  mere  sophistry.  6.  The 
scientific  world  is  waiting  for  proofs  of 
just  such  hybridity  as  this.  7.  There 
is  no  essential  difference  between  bud¬ 
ding  and  grafting.  Some  methods  of 
grafting  are  to  be  condemned  in  certain 
cases,  but  no  man  can  safely  make  such 
a  sweeping  comparison.  8.  Has  enough 

truth  to  mislead.  Old  or  heartwood  does  not  grow 
again.  It  does  not  heal.  The  callus  covers  it.  If 
decay  sets  in,  the  decay  may  extend  far  into  the  heart, 
for  this  decay  is  the  work  of  a  fungus.  9.  Nonsense. 
10.  The  sap  and  the  tap-root  are  the  particular  bogies 
of  horticultural  quacks.  It  is  safe  to  make  almost  any 
statements  concerning  them,  since  the  fruit-grower 
cannot  disprove  them,  even  though  the  statements 
may  be  little  more  than  cunning  nonsense.  11.  Tell 
us  the  names  of  those  three  nurseries  ?  But  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  Persia  is  not  the  natural  habitat  of  the 
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peach,  or  Russia  of  the  apple,  or  Germany  of  the 
plum  !  But  these  are  merely  technical  slips.  The 
larger  truth  is  that  there  is  no  proof,  or  even  evidence, 
that  seeds  taken  from  the  natural  habitats  of  these 
fruits  give  any  better  stock  than  seeds  secured  with 
equal  care  elsewhere  and  within  the  range  in  which 
the  species  thrive.  12.  Humbug.  How  do  they  tell 
which  stock  is  to  produce  the  red  fruit  and  which  the 
sour  fruit?  13.  It  is  a  common  sophistry  to  compare 
the  breeding  of  animals  with  the  breeding  of  plants. 
Practically  the  only  point  in  common  is  the  accident 
that  we  use  one  word — breeding — for  our  operations 
in  the  two  kingdoms,  the  animals  and  the  plants. 
But  similarities  in  words  mean  nothing,  else  we  could 
compare  the  head  of  a  stream  with  the  head  of  a 
fanrly.  But  wholly  aside  from  this,  grafting  and 
budding  are  not  breeding  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  14.  Yes;  seeds  may  be  expected  not  to  have 
diseases  which  do  not  occur  where  the  seeds  are  pro¬ 
duced,  but  this  fact  does  not  prevent  the  seedlings 
from  acquiring  diseases  which  occur  in  the  country  in 
which  the  seedlings  are  to  be  grown.  15.  Not  neces¬ 
sarily  so.  16.  Nonsense.  Peaches  ought  to  bear  at  four 
to  six  years  from  seed,  and  apple  trees  now  and  then 
bear  at  eight  years  from  seed,  [prof.]  l.  n.  bailey. 


CLEAN  THE  LAND  BEFORE  PLANTING  FRUIT. 

why  ?  how  to  no  it. 

A  subscriber  in  Massachusetts  has  a  field  which  he  hoped  to 
plaDt  to  fruits  (mostly  small)  next  Spring.  The  wet  season 
delayed  his  work  so  that  the  Witch  grass  got  ahead  of  him,  and 
covered  the  ground.  Shall  he  go  ahead  and  plant  the  fruit  in  the 
Spring,  or  spend  next  year  in  killing  out  the  grass? 

Would  Risk  it  Next  Spring. 

We  never  have  turned  aside  for  Witch  grass,  whether 
we  wished  the  ground  for  fruit  or  other  hoed  crops. 
His  chances  are  as  good  next  season  as  the  past  if  he 
is  as  thorough.  There  are  two  ways  to  get  rid  of  the 
grass.  Get  out  every  root  and  branch,  and  dry  and 
burn  them,  or  whenever  it  shows  its  head,  hit  it.  We 
are  acquainted  with  the  critter,  but  in  much  more 
limited  quantities  than  when  we  took  possession  of 
some  of  our  farms.  o.  s.  butter. 

Connecticut. 

Foul  Land  Unfair  for  Fruits . 

If  any  weeds  are  too  large  to  cover  with  the  plow, 
mow  immediately  ;  if  there  is  much  rubbish,  rake 
clean  with  a  horse  rake,  and  plow  as  near  freezing 
time  as  possible.  In  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  land 
can  be  worked,  harrow  thoroughly  and  keep  doing  so. 
The  middle  of  May,  cross-plow,  and  keep  the  land 
mellow  with  the  harrow  until  about  June  10.  Plant 
to  Winter  cabbage  or  squash,  and  give  clean  culture. 
I  never  found  it  to  pay  to  set  small  fruits  unless  the 
land  was  in  very  fine  condition.  Trees  could  be 
planted  on  almost  any  land,  unless  the  extra  cost  of 
getting  the  land  in  good  shape  was  an  objection  ;  but 
my  own  preference  is  to  have  land  in  fine  condition 
before  setting  to  fruits  of  any  kind.  h.  o.  mead. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 

Kill  the  Witch  Grass  First. 

I  would  certainly  not  advise  setting  small  fruits 
until  the  land  is  clean.  I  set  one  lot  of  blackberries 
in  land  foul  with  Witch  grass,  and  I  never  was  able 
to  clean  it  afterwards.  If  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way  to  prevent  freely  cultivating,  I  do  not  find  it  a 
difficult  task  to  clean  my  land  of  Witch  grass.  The 
surest  plan  would  be  not  to  crop  the  land  next  year, 
but  cultivate  it  often  enough  so  that  nothing  can 
grow.  Begin  operations  by  plowing  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  run  the  cultivator  as  often  as  once  a 
week  after  that,  as  long  as  anything  green  shows. 
The  subscriber  can  accomplish  just  as  good  results 
with  some  crop  on  the  land,  if  he  will  be  sure  to  keep 
all  green  blades  of  grass  from  the  land. 

To  kill  such  plants  as  live  over  Winter,  it  is  best  to 
begin  the  attack  when  their  root  vitality  is  feeblest. 
That  time  is  when  they  have  expended  the  store  of 
nutriment  laid  up  the  previous  season  in  making  their 
first  Spring  growth  ;  with  most  plants  this  is  about 
blooming  time.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  weakening  of  the  roots  by  early  growth, 
that  I  advise  not  to  plow  until  about  the  middle  of 
June.  Plowed  then,  the  roots  will  not  sprout  with  as 
much  persistency  as  though  plowed  early  in  Spring. 

I  once  destroyed  a  patch  of  blackberries  by  grubbing 
them  off  when  in  full  bloom,  and  cutting  the  sprouts 
which  came  up  afterward,  with  a  hoe  as  soon  as  they 
showed  up.  There  was  not  much  sprouting,  however. 

I,  this  season,  plowed  an  old  blackberry  lot  which 
was  very  foul  with  Witch  grass,  and  planted  it  to 
potatoes.  I  did  the  plowing  too  early  to  secure  good 
results  most  easily,  in  killing  either  the  Witch  grass 
or  blackberry  sprouts  ;  but  l  have  made  a  pretty  good 
job  by  several  careful  hand-hoeings — something  I 
seldom  give  my  potatoes — and  digging  the  potatoes 
late  in  August,  and  cultivating  the  land  after  digging. 


Any  plan  which  will  prevent  the  Witch  grass  from 
making  a  show  of  green  through  the  Summer,  will 
kill  it  out.  M.  MORSE. 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale’s  Experience. 

If  I  had  a  field  badly  overrun  with  Witch  grass,  I 
would  plow  it  at  once,  give  it  a  thorough  harrowing 
three  or  four  times  during  the  month  of  November, 
cross-plow  it  again  by  December  1,  give  some  more 
harrowing,  and  if  the  ground  did  not  freeze  for  Win¬ 
ter,  within  two  or  three  weeks,  I  would  plow  it 
again.  This  treatment  would  expose  a  great  number 
of  the  soft,  succulent  roots  to  freezing  in  the  open 
air,  and  kill  out  a  large  portion  of  them.  Then  if  I 
had  no  other  land  suitable  •  for  small  fruits,  I  would 
go  ahead  next  Spring  and  plant  it,  with  a  distinct 
understanding  with  myself  that  the  field  should  be 
thoroughly  cultivated  at  least  twice  every  week  from 
the  time  the  plants  were  put  out  until  the  first  of 
August.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  Quack  grass 
would  be  finished  by  that  time. 

I  had  a  tussle  with  this  miserable  stuff  in  my  early 
boyhood,  and  got  a  lesson  that  I  shall  never  forget. 
A  two-acre  field  badly  infested  with  this  grass  was 
planted  to  sweet  corn  intended  for  pig  and  cow  fodder. 
The  grass  almost  overrun  us  early  in  the  season,  and 
in  an  attempt  to  kill  it  out,  I  rode  an  old  bony  horse 
bareback  up  and  down  and  across  the  rows  in  that 
field,  while  my  brother  held  the  cultivator,  10  times 
as  much  as  was  required  for  ordinary  cultivation.  It 
proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  dry  season  ;  we  killed 
the  Quack  grass,  secured  the  only  perfect  crop  of 
marketable  corn  in  all  this  county,  and  instead  of 
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feeding  it  to  the  pigs,  it  was  sold  in  market  at  fancy 
prices,  and  gave  me  my  fi-st  start  in  market  garden¬ 
ing.  But  better  than  all  that,  the  stimulus  to  culture 
forced  on  me  by  the  Quack  grass  taught  me  the  lesson 
that  thorough  cultivation  in  a  dry  time  is  pretty  near 
an  assurance  of  a  perfect  crop.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION  FOR  FARMERS. 

The  introduction  of  telephone  systems  into  isolated 
farming  communities  has  proved  to  be  a  great  con¬ 
venience  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  I  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice  the  effect  in  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
munities  in  northern  New  England,  within  the  past 
two  years.  Next  to  good  roads,  I  consider  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  telephonic  communication  between  county 
and  village  the  most  important  advance  step  that  a 
rural  community  can  take.  The  value  of  a  man's  farm 
is  not  dependent  so  much  on  the  distance  from  town 
or  railroad,  as  it  is  on  the  time  required  to  reach 
them.  The  value  of  good  roads,  both  for  business  and 
pleasure,  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated,  and  so 
much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  within  recent 
years,  that  permanent  road  building  is  not  only  in¬ 
dorsed,  but  the  work  is  actually  being  done  all  over 
New  Eagland.  So,  also,  is  the  telephone.  Both  have 
the  same  object,  quicker  and  better  transportation. 
The  highway  carries  the  farmer  and  his  produce.  The 
telephone  carries  information.  One  ounce  of  foresight 
is  worth  a  pound  of  hindsight,  and  the  telephone  can 
safely  be  said  to  furnish  the  foresight. 

With  the  aid  of  the  telephone,  the  farmer  can  keep 
posted  on  the  market,  many  times  can  bargain  and 
sell  his  produce  before  it  leaves  his  premises.  He 
can  save  many  useless  trips  to  town  by  practically 


bringing  the  town  to  him  (over  the  wire).  It  is  truly 
wonderful,  the  way  that  news  can  travel  over  the 
telephone.  Within  an  hour  from  the  time  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  was  telegraphing  dispatches  to  the  daily 
papers  in  the  large  cities,  announcing  the  great  naval 
victories  in  our  conflict  with  Spain,  the  telephones 
were  whispering  the  same  thrilling  news  into  the  ears 
of  subscribers  up  in  the  back  woods  from  Maine  to 
California.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  the  people  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  heard  the  news  two  hours,  by  the  clock,  before 
it  happened. 

The  telephone  business  in  all  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  is  controlled  by  large  corporations  that  make 
direct  personal  communication  possible  between 
points  500  to  1,000  miles  apart.  Local  companies  can 
be  organized  to  operate  in  country  communities,  at 
comparatively  small  cost  to  the  subscribers,  and  afford 
a  great  deal  of  profit  and  amusement  as  well.  I  have 
had  a  telephone  in  my  house  the  past  year,  and  now 
think  I  could  hardly  keep  house  without  it.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  the  whole  family  were  entertained  for  an 
hour  listening  to  the  soft,  mellow  strains  of  music 
that  came  to  us  over  the  wire  from  the  band  concert 
in  the  city,  four  miles  distant.  Having  had  two  years' 
experience  in  constructing  and  operating  telephone 
lines,  I  can  say  frankly  and  freely  that  the  telephone 
has  brought  joy  and  gladness  to  many  an  isolated 
home,  and  is  an  investment  that  pays  dividends  every 
day  in  the  year.  c.  w.  scarff. 

Vermont* 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  HEN. 

WHEN  IS  SHE  GUILTY  OF  TRESPASS  ? 

We  would  like  to  know  to  what  extent  the  laws  regarding’  tres¬ 
passing  of  live  stock  apply  to  poultry.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  man 
to  keep  his  poultry  fenced  in  order  to  protect  his  neighbor’s  prop, 
erty  ?  If  his  hens  run  over  the  line  and  scratch  in  the  neighbor’s 
garden,  has  he  the  same  redress  he  would  have  in  case  a  larger 
animal  did  the  mischief  ? 

Any  direct  interference  with  the  person,  land,  in¬ 
close,  or  property  of  another  by  a  person,  his  stock, 
or  his  poultry,  is  a  trespass.  A  single  trespass  by 
poultry  upon  a  neighbor's  garden  or  inclose  would 
scarcely  constitute  a  trespass  ;  yet  everything  in  which 
the  law  recognizes  property  may  be  the  subject  of 
trespass,  and  the  common  and  statutory  law  makes 
no  exception  of  poultry.  Therefore,  whatever  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  apply  to  the  trespassing  of  live 
stock,  will  also  apply  to  poultry. 

Wherever  there  is  a  wrong  there  is  a  remedy.  The 
action  generally  called  trespass  (sometimes  regulated 
by  statute)  may  be  brought  for  a  great  variety  of  in¬ 
juries,  either  to  person  or  property.  The  measure  of 
damages  is  usually  the  actual  value  of  the  property 
destroyed  (double  and  triple  damages  are  allowed  in 
some  States  by  statute) ;  such  damages  are  intended 
as  a  compensation  to  the  damaged  party  for  the  injury 
done. 

A  wrongdoer  is  responsible  for  the  consequences 
which  flow  immediately  from  his  wrongful  or  negli¬ 
gent  acts,  and  the  responsibility  is  not  relieved  by  the 
fact  that  the  consequences  of  the  injurious  act  could 
have  been  prevented  by  the  care  or  skill  of  the  in¬ 
jured  party.  A  party  is  not  bound  to  fence  his  inclose 
in  a  manner  to  provide  against  foraging  chickens  be¬ 
longing  to  another.  But  such  injured  person  cannot, 
because  a  wrong  has  been  done  to  his  property  by 
trespassing  fowls,  commit  some  other  wrong  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  injury  or  preventing  future 
injury,  but  must  endeavor  to  obtain  redress  in  a  law¬ 
ful  manner.  r.  d.  f. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  other  words,  we  cannot  lawfully  kill 
the  tramp  hen  that  scratches  up  our  garden  ! 


POSTSCRIPTS. 

Sitotroga  cereallella  is  the  name  of  an  insect 
which  is  eating  grain  in  New  Jersey  bins  and  mows. 
It  is  a  small  caterpillar.  The  remedy  is  to  put  the 
grain  in  an  air-tight  bin  or  barrel,  and  put  at  the  top 
one  ounce  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  each  100  pounds 
of  grain. 

It  is  against  the  law  in  Michigan  to  sell  canned 
peas  or  other  vegetables  in  which  copper  is  used  to 
give  a  green  color.  Yet,  out  of  20  samples  of  canned 
peas  which  were  analyzed,  all  contained  copper.  All 
these  were  imported  French  goods.  Six  samples  of 
vinegar  were  all  below  the  legal  strength.  Out  of 
60  samples  of  various  foods  examined,  47  were  adul¬ 
terated. 

Readers  are  still  asking  whether  they  can  sow 
Crimson  clover  this  Fall  or  in  the  Spring.  No.  In 
order  to  live  through  the  Winter,  the  clover  should 
now  be,  at  least  two  inches  high.  The  objection  to 
Spring  sowing  is  that  this  clover  is  a  cold-weather 
plant.  It  does  its  best  growing  during  September  and 
October,  and  April  and  early  May.  Hot  weather  al¬ 
ways  drives  it  to  a  head,  even  when  only  two  or  three 
inches  high.  Therefore  it  should  never  be  sown  so 
that  hot  weather  will  force  it  into  seed  before  it  has 
made  its  Fall  growth. 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Oyster-Scale  Bark-Lice. — We  may  state,  for  the 
benefit  of  orchardists  who  are  troubled  with  the 
Oyster-scale  Bark-louse  on  apple  trees,  that  our  young 
apple  trees,  now  five  years  old,  have  been  badly  in¬ 
fested  previous  to  this  season,  but  now  none  is  to  be 
found.  IVe  sprayed  the  trees  last  April  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  one  pound  to  25  gallons  of 
water.  This,  we  suppose,  is  what  has  destroyed  them. 

Connecticut.  geo.  f.  platt  &  sons. 

Road  Improvement. — The  wheelmen  of  Georgetown, 
Mass.,  have  banded  together  to  do  a  little  practical 
roadmaking  on  their  own  account.  Each  one  agrees 
to  keep  the  street  in  his  immediate  vicinity  free  from 
stones  and  other  loose  obstructions.  This  is  direct, 
practical  and  not  laborious,  and,  if  carried  out  thor¬ 
oughly,  will  insure  an  improved  condition  of  the 
streets,  in,  at  least,  one  respect.  If  carried  out  thor¬ 
oughly,  it  will,  also,  show  the  value  of  such  work,  and 
may  lead  to  larger  and  better  things. 

Teeth  and  Peaches. — The  California  Fruit  Grower 
tells  the  following  story  : 

A  cannery  maid  near  Fresno  who  was  “  breaking  in  ”  a  new 
set  of  store  teeth,  placed  them  in  a  can  near  her  one  day  to  “  let 
her  mouth  rest.”  She  became  interested  in  her  work,  and  forgot 
her  teeth.  The  can  was  filled  with  peaches,  sealed  up,  stacked 
away  and,  doubtless,  is  now  labeled,  cased,  and  on  the  way 
to  a  large  distributing  center. 

We  have  found  some  pretty  tough  specimens  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  cans,  but  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
send  along  a  set  of  teeth  with  every  can  !  We  will 
can  our  own  fruit — thank  you  ! 

Minister  of  Agriculture. — They  seem  to  have 
some  singular  ideas  in  Australia.  Flow  is  this  from 
Farm  and  Dairy  : 

There  are  rumors  galore  about  who  is  to  be  the  new  Minister 
for  Agriculture — the  Hon.  Joseph  Cook  is  one,  and  about  first  on 
the  list;  he  doesn’t  know  sorghum  from  maize,  a  turnip  from 
a  pumpkin,  a  Kerry  cow  from  a  Short-horn  bull,  or  a  Leicester 
ewe  from  an  Argyle  Cut  goat.  But  that’s  a  mere  trifle!  He’s 
worked  in  a  coal  mine,  lectured  in  the  pulpit,  and  been  the  figure 
head  of  the  post  office  for  the  past  four  years. 

Therefore,  we  suppose  he  is  just  the  man  for  a  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture.  The  great  point  is  whether  he 
is  to  minister  to  himself  or  to  farmers  ! 

Second-Crop  Raspberries. — A  recent  note  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  describes  an  everbearing  raspberry,  and  asks 
for  information  of  other  cases  in  which  two  crops  of 
red  raspberries  have  been  secured  during  the  season. 
A  letter  from  northern  Pennsylvania  states  that  a 
second  crop  has  appeared  on  the  wild  red  raspberry 
bushes  of  that  region  this  year,  three  quarts  having 
been  obtained  from  one  farm,  and  in  another  ease, 
five  quarts  having  been  gathered  and  brought  to  a 
village  for  sale.  The  autumn  has  been  warm,  with 
plenty  of  rain,  and  frost  has  held  off  unusually  late. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  occurrence  of  a  second  crop 
on  wild  bushes  is  not  common.  frf.d  w.  card. 

Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College. 

Michigan  Pine-Stripped  Land. — In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  October  22  is  a  communication  from  S.  C.  Post, 
Monroe  County,  Mich.,  in  regard  to  stripped  pine 
timber  land.  I  cannot  agree  with  him  as  regards 
lands  formerly  timbered  with  pine  in  this  county.  I 
can  show  him  land  here  that  was  covered  with  pine, 
that  raise  as  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat  or  potatoes  as 
any  average  farm  in  the  United  States,  and  for  fruit 
is  as  good  as  any  in  the  world.  I  can  show  him  farms 
that  were  largely  timbered  with  pine  that  netted  $30 
per  acre  from  peas,  the  present  year,  and  any  number 
of  farms  that  realized  from  $15  to  $40  per  acre  from 
the  pea  crop  for  the  past  three  years,  e.  d.  Richmond. 

Oceana  County,  Mich. 

Storing  V egetables — The  chimney  from  our  kitchen, 
sitting-room  and  bed-room  extends  through  the  attic. 
There,  close  beside  the  chimney,  we  stored  pumpkins 
and  Hubbard  squashes  last  Winter.  They  kept  well. 
The  last  pumpkin  used  for  pies  was  cut  in  April ;  it  was 
entirely  sound  and  in  as  perfect  condition  as  when  taken 
from  the  vines.  The  plan  of  covering  either  with  damp 
moss  or  with  sand  or  earth  in  the  cellar,  such  vege¬ 
tables  as  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  etc.,  is  a  good  one. 
They  are  greatly  improved  by  being  thus  kept  crisp 
and  fresh  through  the  Winter.  I  would  urge  farmers 
to  try  it  the  present  season.  Also  store  in  like  man¬ 
ner  a  portion  of  the  crop  of  parsnips,  salsify,  etc., 
that  it  may  be  used  in  Winter  when  it  could  not  be 
dug  from  the  open  ground.  gardener. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

Trees  Brought  From  a  Distance. — A  New  Jersey 
reader  is  told  that  apple  trees  brought  from  a  distance 
will  not  hold  their  fruit  as  well  as  trees  raised  in  New 
Jersey.  We  find  a  number  of  people  who  believe  that 
northern  or  southern  trees  contract  bad  habits  from 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  It  does  not  make 
any  particular  difference  where  the  tree  was  produced 
so  long  as  it  has  good,  strong  roots,  and  firm,  well- 
ripened  wood.  The  region  that  will  produce  the  best 
roots  and  the  strongest  growth  above  ground  is  the 
region  to  go  to  after  good  trees.  After  the  tree  has 


been  dug  from  the  nursery  row,  it  leaves  its  child¬ 
hood's  home  behind  it,  and  its  success  will  depend 
upon  the  care  it  gets  in  its  new  home.  Of  course  it 
may  carry  insects  or  fungous  disease  with  it,  but  that 
is  the  fault  of  the  man  who  raised  the  tree  in  the 
nursery,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  region  or  country  in 
which  it  was  grown. 

Taxing  Entertainments. — The  new  revenue  law, 
among  other  things,  calls  for  a  special  tax  of  $10  as 
a  license  for  entertainments.  A  Grange  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  held  a  harvest  home  Summer  meeting  with 
an  evening  programme  by  local  talent.  The  managers 
were  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  they  would  be 
forced  to  pay  the  $10  tax.  The  New  England  Home¬ 
stead  obtained  the  following  opinion  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  which  would  seem  to 
settle  the  case  definitely  : 

It  has  been  held  that  an  entertainment  of  this  kind  is  not 
among  the  public  exhibitions  or  shows  contemplated  by  that 
paragraph;  and  further,  that,  as  at  present  advised,  this  office 
would  not  regard  any  of  the  entertainments,  from  time  to  time 
given  by  Granges,  churches,  schools  and  village  societies,  as 
coming  within  the  me.aning  of  that  paragraph. 

An  Iowa  Subscription  Agent. — Last  year,  when  a 
young  man  from  Massachusetts  won  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scription  prizes,  we  were  glad  to  show  our  readers 
what  he  looked  like.  No  doubt  many  of  them  were 
glad  to  get  a  look  at  this  hustling  young  fellow  and 
the  wheel  that  carried  him  to  victory.  Now  we  are 
glad  to  show  the  picture  of  an  older  man,  who  cap¬ 
tured  one  of  the  prizes  in  our  last  contest.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Crane,  of  Iowa,  is  69  years  old.  He  is  an  old  Jersey- 
man,  having  gone  to  Iowa  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  in 
1857.  When  he  started  out  to  attempt  to  get  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  an  eastern  paper,  some  of  his  friends  thought 
it  was  a  hopeless  task  ;  but  he  kept  at  it,  and  finally 


MR.  A.  T.  CRANE— AN  IOWA  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENT!  Fig.  348. 

came  in  with  275  subscriptions  as  a  reward  for  his 
labors.  Mr.  Crane  said  that,  among  others,  he  asked 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Iowa  to  subscribe,  and 
this  was  the  reply  he  received,  accompanied  by  a  dol¬ 
lar  bill :  “  Crane,  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  doing 
you  any  favor  whatever,  in  taking  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  is  well 
worth  the  money.”  As  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Crane's 
picture,  at  Fig.  348,  he  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to 
Santa  Claus  than  young  Mr.  Johnson,  our  Massachu¬ 
setts  prize-winner.  It  won't  do,  after  this,  to  say 
that  the  great  West  is  a  country  for  young  men  en¬ 
tirely.  Here  is  a  man  who  listened  to  Horace  Greeley 
in  the  old  days  when  he  said  :  “  Go  West,  young  man, 
go  West!”  This  young  man  is  no  longer  young  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  yet  he  is  still  doing  good  mis¬ 
sionary  service,  by  showing  his  Iowa  friends  some  of 
the  good  things  that  are  to  be  found  in  agricultural 
journalism. 

Gas  Lime  and  Tomatoes. — Mr.  G.  Y.  Benjamin,  of 
Brown  County,  Mass.,  says  he  has  heard  that  gas  lime 
broadcasted  and  plowed  under  in  the  Fall,  on  land  in¬ 
fested  with  Witch  grass,  will  destroy  the  grass  with¬ 
out  hurting  other  crops.  Fresh  gas  lime  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  kill  almost  any  living  plant,  but  it  will  not  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  Witch  grass  and  the  plants 
that  we  wish  to  save.  We  would  never  advise  the  use 
of  gas  lime  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  weathered. 
Spread  out  and  expose  to  the  air  and  ra;n,  at  least 
four  months  before  the  application.  Mr.  Benjamin  is 
greatly  pleased  with  the  Honor  Bright  tomato.  He 
says  that  it  is  a  heavy  cropper,  and  a  good  seller. 
This  year,  out  of  seven  kinds,  the  Honor  Bright  was 
the  only  one  that  did  not  blight.  The  vines  of  all  the 


rest  were  picked  clean  by  the  middle  of  September. 
On  October  3,  he  was  still  selling  Honor  Bright,  ripen¬ 
ing  them  in  straw,  under  glass.  The  only  fault  he 
finds  with  it  is  that  there  are  no  green  tomatoes. 
Next  year  he  will  make  it  his  main  crop,  with  the 
Dwarf  Champion  for  early.  He  trains  the  Champion 
tomatoes  upon  poles,  leaving  only  the  main  shoots. 

Wine  Making. — The  Western  Fruit  Grower  says 
that  the  people  of  Arkansas  will  soon  vote  on  the 
question  of  permitting  the  sale  of  native  wine  in  that 
State.  It  says  further  : 

Leaving  reside  all  questions  of  morality,  is  it  good  policy  even 
for  fruit  growers  to  encourage  the  use  of  wine  ?  The  use  of  wine 
creates  a  taste  for  alcoholic  drink,  and  there  can  be  but  one 
result,  as  a  rule— poverty,  wretchedness,  misery.  We  would  look 
with  horror  on  a  carpenter  who  would  advocate  the  burning  of 
houses  that  he  might  have  work  in  rebuilding  them.  What  shall 
we  say  of  fruit  growers  who  advocate  the  use  of  wine  which 
destroys,  that  there  may  be  a  market  for  their  grapes  ?  Better 
let  them  rot  on  the  vines.  One  cause  of  the  low  prices  for  fruit  is 
the  inability  of  the  consumers— the  town  people — to  buy.  In  many 
cases,  this  inability  to  buy  is  caused  by  the  use  of  money  which 
should  go  for  fruit,  to  buy  drink.  The  encouragement  of  the  wine 
industry,  it  seems  to  us,  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  this  in¬ 
ability  to  buy  fruits. 

WHAT  IS  A  FIRST- CLASS  TREE? 

NO  SAFE  RULE  FOR  INEXPERIENCED  BUYERS. 

No  safe  rule  can  be  laid  down  by  which  a  person 
inexperienced  in  nursery  stock  could  know,  when  he 
saw  a  tree  or  shrub,  whether  it  is  first-class  or  not. 
Some  think  that  a  first-class  tree  is  one  of  large  size. 
A  tree  may  be  one  year  old,  and  be  first-class  for  its 
age.  The  same  is  true  of  a  two-year  or  a  three-year 
tree.  There  are  many  trees  of  these  different  ages, 
which  are  not  first-class.  There  is  as  much  in  know¬ 
ing  how  to  grow  a  first-class  tree  as  in  knowing  how 
to  grow  the  various  kinds  of  farm  animals,  and  every 
grower  of  trees,  to  grow  good  trees,  should  know  his 
business. 

A  good,  first-class  tree  suitable  for  transplanting 
should  be  thrifty,  well-formed  and  of  apple,  pear, 
cherry  or  plum,  should  be  not  less  than  three-fourths 
to  one  inch  in  diameter  at  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
free  from  insects  (San  Jos6  scale  especially).  A  peach 
tree  should  be  one  year  old  from  the  bud,  from  four 
to  six  feet  high,  and  one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  in 
diameter  to  be  strictly  first-class.  A  peach  tree  may, 
however,  be  one  year  old,  three  to  four  feet  high,  and 
first-class  for  its  size  and  class,  but  of  course,  not  worth 
so  much  money  as  those  four  to  five  or  six  feet  high  ; 
yet  such  trees  may  make  just  as  fine  an  orchard  at 
three  years  as  the  larger  trees. 

Then  again,  there  is  so  much  difference  in  the 
growth  of  the  different  varieties  of  trees  that  an  inex¬ 
perienced  person  might  call  a  tree  inferior  or  not  first- 
class  when  it  really  is  so.  If  one  order  three  pear  trees, 
one  each  of  Bartlett,  Bose,  and  Sheldon,  he  would  be 
likely  to  condemn  the  Bose,  while  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  other  two.  The  Bose  might  be  equally  as 
fine  for  a  Bose  as  the  Bartlett  or  Sheldon  is  for  that 
kind.  The  same  difference  exists  between  varieties  of 
apple  trees.  The  Baldwin,  Hurlbut,  and  many  other 
varieties  might  be  large,  straight,  thrifty  and  very 
fine,  while  the  Williams  Favorite,  Swaar,  Fameuse, 
and  many  other  varieties  grown  in  the  same  soil 
and  with  the  same  care,  would  be  small,  crooked 
and  inferior-looking,  yet  might  be  first-class  for 
those  kinds.  Trees  do  not  all  grow  alike  any  more 
than  the  different  breeds  of  cattle.  A  person  inex¬ 
perienced  in  the  habits  of  the  growth  of  the  various 
varieties  of  trees,  might  think  that,  perhaps,  he  was 
misused  by  the  nurseryman,  because  the  trees  he  re¬ 
ceived  were  not  all  of  the  same  size  and  appearance. 
If  such  were  the  case,  where  several  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  or  pears,  for  instance,  were  ordered,  the 
buyer  might  find,  to  his  regret  when  they  come  into 
bearing,  that  he  had  not  the  kinds  he  had  ordered. 
All  this  requires  much  experience  to  learn,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  by  which  the  great 
majority  of  buyers  may  know  just  what  a  first-class 
tree  is.  edwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 


Louisiana  should  be  a  paradise  for  the  stock  feeder. 
The  Sugar  Planter  tells  how  oats  may  be  sown  in 
November  so  as  to  give  good  pasture  in  February. 
Bermuda  grass  is  cut  until  December,  and  again  in 
May,  while  cane  tops  are  good  until  January.  An¬ 
other  great  food  stuff  is  waste  molasses.  Mules  have 
been  known  to  consume  10  to  12  pounds  of  this  molas¬ 
ses,  day  after  day,  for  months.  With  all  that  sweet¬ 
ness,  such  mules  certainly  should  never  kick. 

A  reader  in  western  New  York  wants  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  the  American 
Blush  apple  and  Winesap  in  his  locality  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard.  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  understands  that 
the  American  Blush  is  really  the  Hubbardston  Non¬ 
such,  which  makes  a  very  nice  upright  growth.  Wine- 
sap  is  not  very  well  adapted  to  western  New  York. 
It  is  a  poor  grower  and  has  never  been  grown  to  any 
extent  by  nurserymen  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  " STUMP  POWDER 

One  of  our  readers  saw  an  advertisement  in  an 
agricultural  paper  offering  what  is  called  the  Acme 
Stump  Compound  for  destroying  stumps.  He  wrote 
for  particulars,  and  after  some  delay,  received  a  letter 
containing  the  following  directions  for  destroying 
stumps : 

Directions  for  use  of  the 

ACME  STUMP  COMPOUND-EUROPEAN  FORMULA. 

In  the  Autumn,  bore  in  the  center  of  the  stump  a  vertical  hole 
of  1  to  1J4  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  18  inches  deep;  put  in  1  to 
1*4  ounce  of  Acme  Compound,  fill  with  water  and  then  plug  the 
hole  tight. 

In  the  ensuing  Spring,  take  out  the  plug,  pour  in  about  10 
ounces  of  petroleum  and  ignite  it.  The  stump  will  smoulder  away 
without  blazing,  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  roots,  leaving 
nothing  but  ashes. 

The  letter  also  stated  that  this  formula  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  “  the  eminent  chemist  of  a  European  agri¬ 
cultural  college.”  (Too  bad  he  didn’t  get  an  American 
chemist  to  furnish  it !)  The  man  said  that  it  had  not 
been  tried  in  this  country,  but  so  great  was  his  faith 
in  it,  that  he  would  use  it  freely  if  necessary.  This 
remarkable  guarantee  seemed  to  be  all  that  he  had  to 
offer  in  that  line.  He  offered  to  send  a  trial  can  of 
one  pound  on  receipt  of  SI.  We  have  had  some  little 
experience  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  stumps,  and  we 
know  that  farmers  are  looking  for  some  cheap  and 
effective  way  of  clearing  stumpy  land.  In  order  to 
learn  something  more  about  the  possibilities  of  this 
compound,  we  wrote  some  of  our  agricultural  chem¬ 
ists  asking  them  if  any  powder  or  compound  would 
be  likely  to  do  what  this  man  claims.  The  two  fol¬ 
lowing  replies  are  typical,  and  we  advise  our  friends 
either  to  keep  their  dollar  in  their  pockets,  or  send  it 
in  payment  of  a  year’s  subscription  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
for  some  one  who  has  lost  his  money  on  some  such 
“remedies”  as  this  stump  powder. 

Try  It  for  Two  Cents. — It  might  be  possible  to 
do  something  in  that  line.  For  example,  if  the  wood 
could  be  thoroughly  saturated  by  a  nitrate,  like 
sodium  nitrate  or  potassium  nitrate,  and  then  dried, 
it  would  certainly  tend  to  burn  better.  It  seems 
doubtful,  however,  that  one  ounce  would  be  sufficient 
to  do  this  for  a  fair-sized  stump.  If  this  material  be 
a  nitrate,  there  may  be  some  virtue  in  it. 

Cornell  Ex.  Station.  geo.  w.  Cavanaugh. 

This  is,  probably,  a  revival  of  the  old  and  exploded 
plan  of  putting  an  ounce  of  saltpeter — nitrate  of 
potash  or  nitrate  of  soda — into  a  hole  in  the  stump,  al¬ 
lowing  this  to  dissolve  and  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
setting  the  stump  on  fire  by  some  means — petroleum 
in  this  case — and  securing  the  smouldering  combustion 
by  aid  of  the  nitrate.  It  amounted  to  little  or  nothing 
then,  and  will  do  about  the  same  now.  If  any  of  your 
subscribers  want  to  try  it,  let  them  buy  an  ounce  of 
saltpeter  (for  two  cents)  and  try  it  for  themselves.  It 
will  amount  to  very  little,  but  the  farmer  may  save 
his  money  by  not  buying  the  “  powder  invented  by  an 
eminent  European  chemist.”  r.  c.  kedzie. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


A  PIG  STORY. 

EFFECT  OF  FOOD  AND  CARE. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  effect  of  food  and  care 
upon  animals  came  under  my  notice  during  the  past 
few  days,  at  the  farm  of  John  Anderson,  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.  The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Anderson  has  two  breeding  sows,  both  grade 
Chester  Whites,  which  he  bought  as  pigs  from  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station.  These  sows  were  both 
bred  to  the  same  Chester  White  boar,  and  in  April 
last,  each  had  nine  pigs,  one  litter  coming  April  20, 
and  the  other  the  day  following.  All  were  fed  and 
cared  for  alike  until  they  were  six  weeks  old,  when 
two  were  sold  to  neighbor  B,  who  had  his  choice  of 
the  18.  A  few  days  later,  six  more  were  sold,  which 
were  about  the  average  of  the  lot.  Mr.  Anderson  kept 
the  remaining  10.  The  two  pigs  purchased  by  neigh¬ 
bor  B  were  kept  in  a  small  yard  and  fed  a  very  little 
corn,  some  corn  and  oats  ground,  middlings  and  bran 
until  the  last  of  July,  when  they  were  given  distillery 
slops  until  the  last  of  September.  I  have  said  they 
were  fed  these  things,  but  the  weights  given  below  and 
their  pictures  show  that  they  received  far  from  enough 
food. 

The  10  kept  by  Mr.  Anderson  had  the  run  of  a  cul¬ 
tivated  orchard  of  three  acres,  and  were  fed  house 
slops,  corn  and  oats  ground,  and  a  little  soaked  corn, 
the  aim  being  to  keep  them  growing  nicely.  About 
September  10,  Mr.  Anderson  began  to  feed  more 
heavily,  and  gave  them  all  the  pumpkins  and  soaked 
corn  they  would  eat,  and  a  few  apples.  September  20, 
they  were  shut  in  a  shed,  and  the  same  feed  continued 
except  the  apples. 

Now  for  the  interesting  part  of  the  story.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  Mr.  Anderson  bought  of  neighbor  B  the 
two  pigs  he  had  sold  him  about  June  1.  They  were 
so  poor  and  thin  that  it  was  thought  of  interest  to 
compare  them  closely  with  two  average  pigs  of  the  10 


which  Mr.  Anderson  had.  kept  and  fed.  Accordingly, 
on  October  1  the  two  which  had  rusticated  with 
neighbor  B  were  weighed,  and  tipped  the  scales  at 
128  pounds,  one  weighing  55  and  the  other  73  pounds. 
Their  picture  appears  in  Fig.  349.  The  two  pigs 
chosen  from  Mr.  A. ’slot  weighed  365  pounds,  and  their 
picture  appears  in  Fig.  350. 

A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  food 
and  care  could  scarcely  be  found.  These  four  pigs 
are  of  the  same  age  and  breeding,  were  raised  to¬ 
gether  until  about  six  weeks  old,  at  which  time  it 
would  be  presumed  that  the  two  in  Fig.  349  were  the 
best  of  the  lot,  because  B  had  his  choice.  Then  all 
this  difference  was  the  result  of  four  months’  care  and 
lack  of  care.  B  almost  literally  starved  his  pigs,  and 
in  the  starving  operation  they  became  as  wild  as 
hawks — which  can  be  seen  from  their  appearance  in 
the  picture — and  grew  to  be  more  like  wild  hog3  than 
one  could  imagine  a  pig  doing  in  so  short  a  time. 
Mr.  Anderson  fed  and  petted  his  pigs,  and  now  they 
are  fat,  sleek,  and  will  lie  down  for  any  one  who  will 


THESE  PIGS  LACKED  FOOD.  Flo.  349. 


only  scratch  their  backs.  The  difference  in  weight 
between  the  lots  of  two  each  is  237  pounds,  which 
was  all  gained  by  those  in  Fig.  350  in  four  months. 
Surely  this  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  good  ani¬ 
mal,  are  pay  enough  for  properly  feeding  and  caring 
for  one’s  stock.  l.  a. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  IN  GEORGIA. 

W.  N.  Scott,  the  State  Entomologist  of  Georgia,  has 
issued  a  statement  concerning  the  San  Jos<5  scale  in 
that  State.  He  says  that  it  exists  in  24  counties,  in¬ 
volving  134  separate  premises,  and  that  over  100,000 
trees  have  been  dug  up  this  year  on  account  of  the 
scale.  Of  the  remedies  suggested,  he  considers  the 
kerosene  treatment  best.  Pure  kerosene  is  highly  in¬ 
jurious  to  plants.  It  must  be  diluted  with  water. 
Water  will  not  mix  with  it  when  they  are  poured  to¬ 
gether,  but  a  kerosene  sprayer  has  been  made  which 
forces  the  water  and  kerosene  through  the  nozzle,  thus 


THESE  PIGS  HAD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT.  Fig.  350. 


thoroughly  mixing  them.  He  advocates  the  use  of 
one  part  of  oil  to  three  parts  of  water,  and  would  spray 
the  trees  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  dead,  or  about  No¬ 
vember  1,  spraying  until  the  trees  are  thoroughly  wet. 
If  a  spot  as  large  as  a  pin-head  is  left,  dozens  of  the 
scales  may  be  left  untouched.  This  may  be  enough 
thoroughly  to  restock  the  tree.  Stop  spraying  when 
the  tree  is  drenched  and  before  it  drips. 

The  annual  pruning  may  be  done  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  all  trash,  such  as  leaves  or  birds’ 
nests,  that  may  be  attached  to  the  bark  or  lodged  in 
the  forks  of  limbs,  should  be  removed  and  burned. 
Such  trash  often  affords  protection  for  the  scales.  In 
the  Spring,  just  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  spray 
again  with  the  same  mixture.  In  case  of  a  large  or¬ 
chard,  begin  early  enough  so  as  to  finish  all  before 
the  fruit  buds  are  fairly  open.  Spray  only  on  bright, 
dry  days,  as  this  will  insure  rapid  evaporation  of'  the 
oil,  and  avoid  injuring  the  trees. 

Mr.  Scott  says  that  this  treatment,  if  properly  pur¬ 
sued,  will  pretty  well  clean  an  orchard  of  this  pest. 
Some  of  the  scales,  however,  will  most  likely  escape, 
and  the  grower  may  have  to  go  at  these  trees  again  a 
year  or  two  later.  In  fact,  this  fight  against  the  scale 
is  a  continuous  one.  When  it  once  gets  on  the  prem¬ 
ises,  it  will  stay  there  unless  the  whole  orchard  is  dug 


up  and  destroyed.  The  kerosene  and  water  treat¬ 
ment,  however,  will  be  likely  to  control  it  if  rightly 
handled. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  sprayer  that  will 
mix  the  kerosene  and  water.  This  sprayer  consists  of 
a  tank  for  holding  water,  and  a  smaller  box  or  tank 
for  holding  kerosene.  A  small  tube  carries  the  kero¬ 
sene  down  to  the  opening  from  the  water  tank,  and 
the  pump  pressure  forces  the  water  and  oil  together, 
so  that  it  mixes,  and  when  let  out  in  the  form  of  a 
spray,  is  carried  in  that  form  to  the  tree. 


A  GARDEN  YIELD  OF  POTATOES. 

As  nearly  as  possible,  I  followed  the  method  advised 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.  early  last  Spring  for  growing  early 
potatoes.  Selecting  a  plot  in  the  garden  measuring 
60x40  feet,  I  trenched  it  to  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
making  12  rows.  I  scattered  eight  pounds  of  ground 
bone  and  four  pounds  of  double  sulphate  of  potash  and 
magnesia  in  each  row,  covering  the  same  with  one 
inch  of  earth,  upon  which  medium-sized  tubers  cut  in 
halves,  60  halves  one  foot  apart  in  each  row,  were 
dropped  and  covered  about  three  inches  deep.  The 
planting  was  done  April  23  to  27.  Soil  a  light  loam, 
sandy,  but  rather  moist.  Upward  of  three  weeks 
elapsed  before  they  made  their  appearance,  the  weather 
being  cold  and  wet.  The  product  varies  little  from  14 
bushels,  being  at  the  rate  of  250  bushels  per  acre, 
nothing  to  brag  of,  to  be  sure,  in  comparison  with  re¬ 
ported  yields  of  500  or  600  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  but  it 
was  so  much  better  than  I  had  succeeded  in  doing 
before  that  I  felt  quite  elated. 

I  have  read  in  some  nursery  catalogue  of  one  peck 
planted  producing  18  bushels.  That  beats  me  all  hol¬ 
low,  for  it  required  a  full  bushel  of  seed  for  my  plant¬ 
ing.  The  varieties  were  one-half  Rochester  Rose,  one- 
third  White  Star,  one-sixth  Carman  No.  3.  There  was 
very  little  difference  in  the  rate  of  yield,  the  Carman, 
perhaps,  ranking  first,  the  Rose  second,  and  the  White 
Star  third.  The  tubers  of  the  first  two  averaged 
larger,  but  fewer  in  the  hill  than  the  White  Star.  A 
goodly  number  weighed  from  12  ounces  to  one  pound 
each.  The  quality  of  all  three  varieties  was  excellent, 
that  of  the  Rose  being  slightly  the  best.  There  was 
no  indication  whatever  of  rust,  rot,  scab  or  blight,  the 
tops  of  many  of  them  being  quite  green  as  late  as 
September  10.  henry  h.  boardman. 

Connecticut. 


CURL  LEAF  ON  PEACH  TREES. 

The  recent  inquiry  of  one  of  your  correspondents 
about  the  efficacy  of  salt  as  a  cure  for  curl  leaf  in 
peach  trees,  suggests  one  cause  of  misinformation, 
not  infrequently  attended  with  waste  of  money,  in 
such  matters.  In  this  case,  some  peach  grower  hav¬ 
ing  applied  brine  to  trees  suffering  from  curl  leaf,  and 
seeing  them  recover,  deduced  the  theory  that  the 
brine  “  cured  ”  them.  Undoubtedly,  the  fact  is  that 
the  brine  had  no  effect  on  the  curl,  but  that  the  trees 
would  have  recovered  without  any  such  attention. 

I  have  read  much  on  this  subject  of  curl  leaf,  and 
been  informed  by  various  writers  that  it  is  due  to  lack 
of  cultivation,  stinginess  in  fertilizing,  fungous 
growths,  etc.  East  Spring,  one  of  my  orchards  (con¬ 
taining  about  1,800  trees)  then  three  years  old,  came 
into  leaf  beautifully,  and  gave  promise  of  as  large  a 
crop  of  peaches  as  I  would  let  it  bear.  We  had  a  real 
freeze  on  May  9,  followed  by  constant  and  continued 
cold  and  rainy  weather  until  June.  As  a  consequence, 
all  these  trees,  so  beautiful  when  they  first  leafed 
out,  looked  early  in  June  as  though  a  fire  had 
scorched  them ;  the  leaves  curled  and  yellow,  and 
on  many  branches  dropping  off,  while  the  fruit  buds 
disappeared  entirely.  I  had  some  advice  about  the 
necessity  of  spraying,  but  disregarded  it.  With  the 
return  of  ordinarily  dry  and  warm  weather,  the  trees 
recovered,  and  even  at  this  date  the  orchard  is  as 
beautifully  green  as  any  peach  grower  could  desire. 
The  trees  have  had  careful  cultivation  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  and  undoubtedly  the  whole  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  the  cold,  wet  weather.  Had  your  correspondent 
treated  such  trees  to  brine,  he  would,  probably,  have 
proclaimed  a  wonderful  “recovery”.  The  long-ob¬ 
served  effect  of  weather  on  peach  trees  in  California 
bears  out  my  deduction.  (See  Wickson’s  “California 
Fruits”)  l. 

McAfee  Valley,  N.  J. 


HANDLING  SWEET-CORN  FODDER. 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes,  October  29,  you  speak  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  curing  sweet-corn  fodder.  I  have  grown  sweet 
corn  for  canning,  and  had  large  quantities  of  the 
fodder  to  use,  both  as  ensilage  and  dried  fodder.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  cure,  if  managed  rightly.  I  have  a 
yard  near  the  stable  where  I  cure  it.  I  cut  it  in  a  dry 
day,  any  time  after  the  ears  are  gathered,  haul  it  to 
the  stacking  yard,  and  stack  at  once.  I  begin  the 
stack  over  the  stacking  pole,  or  horse,  by  setting  up 
as  much  fodder  as  will  make  a  shock  about  the  size 
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usually  put  up  for  curing-  flint  corn  in  the  field.  I 
then  tie  near  the  top,  draw  out  the  horse,  and  begin 
setting  more  fodder  around  the  shock  formed,  stand¬ 
ing  it  as  perpendicularly  as  practicable.  I  generally 
build  mine  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
very  tall  fodder  larger,  small  not  so  large.  When 
as  large  as  desired,  I  use  a  rope  put  around  to  draw 
the  tops  together,  and  when  well  drawn  together,  bind 
with  a  small  cord  or  large  twine.  Then  I  take  a  few 
handfuls  more  of  fodder,  and  set  up  around  the  tops 
of  the  stack,  placing  them  so  that  the  butts  will  be 
about  half  way  up  the  sides  of  the  stack.  By  placing 
carefully,  the  cap  sheaf,  as  it  may  be  called,  can  be 
made  to  stay  in  place  until  it  can  be  bound  above  the 
tops  of  the  fodder  in  the  stack  ;  I  use  a  step  ladder. 
This  will  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the  stack, 
and  the  fodder  will  cure  finely. 

I  never  move  it  into  the  barn  until  wanted  for  use, 
and  only  a  few  stacks  at  a  time,  as  it  keeps  much  better 
in  the  stack  than  in  the  barn.  You  will  notice  that  I 
never  bind  my  fodder  into  bundles.  If  unbound,  the 
butts  will  fit  to  the  ground,  and  a  stack  set  up  as  I 
have  described  will  never  cripple  down  or  blow  over. 
I  use,  for  hauling  from  the  field,  a  one-horse  tip  cart, 
and  put  a  load  in  a  stack.  I  load  butts  forward,  and 
dump  in  a  pile.  Let  one  man  stand  behind  gathering 
the  tassel  ends  in  his  arms,  lifting  slightly  and  pulling 
backward  as  the  cart  dumps,  so  as  to  make  the  load 
fall  in  a  smooth  pile.  m.  m. 

Massachusetts. 


Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

Fertilizers  Regardless  of  Cost. 

I.  C.,  Cady's  Falls,  Vt. — What  ingredients  can  I  buy  at  any 
ordinary  drug  store  to  make  a  balanced  fertilizer?  I  care  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  cost,  and  want  as  pure  goods  as  I  can  buy.  Potash  I 
can  buy  by  the  can.  Is  copperas  pure  nitrogen  ?  Phosphoric  acid 
I  can  buy,  but  the  druggists  tell  me  that  it  will  ignite  in  the  air, 
and  has  to  be  kept  covered  by  water.  I  do  not  care  to  pay  for 
the  waste  material  which,  I  understand,  is  75  per  cent  of  the 
commercial  fertilizers  that  are  on  the  market. 

Ans. — For  the  purpose  you  mention,  we  suggest 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  potash,  and 
nitrate  of  potash.  These  substances  are  expensive, 
but  there  is  no  waste  in  them,  and  they  will  make  a 
highly-concentrated  and  soluble  fertilizer  for  use  in 
greenhouse  gardening.  We  do  not  consider  it  practi¬ 
cable  to  use  them  out  of  doors.  Copperas  is  sulphate  of 
iron — of  no  value  as  a  fertilizer.  In  fact,  it  is  usually 
injurious  to  crops.  Unless  you  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  we  would  not 
advise  you  to  spend  much  money  on  these  concen¬ 
trated  goods.  It  is  true  that  an  average  high-grade 
fertilizer  may  contain  only  25  per  cent  of  actual 
plant  food.  Many  contain  less  than  18  per  cent,  but 
the  •*  waste,”  or  part  of  it,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
hold  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  reli¬ 
able  and  stable  forms.  A  piece  of  beefsteak  contains 
only  about  35  per  cent  of  actual  nourishment,  but  we 
do  not  use  a  solid  beef  extract  in  place  of  it. 

Fall  Plowing ;  Fertilizers  or  Manure. 

F.  M.  D.,  Cincinnatu8,  N.  Y..— Would  it  pay  to  plow  land  in  the 
Fall,  and  then  replow  in  the  Spring,  that  is,  land  for  planted 
crops  ?  I  draw  all  manure  fresh  from  the  stable,  and  as  I  use  a 
great  deal  of  straw  for  bedding,  it  makes  it  rather  coarse  for 
harrowing  in  the  Spring,  and  I  had  thought  of  the  plan  of  re¬ 
plowing  so  as  to  get  it  down  in  the  soil  a  little  more.  Do  you  not 
think  a  farm  can  be  improved  cheaper  and  quicker  by  using 
Crimson  clover  and  keeping  a  large  stock  of  poultry  and  cows,  so 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  buy  a  quantity  of  grain,  than  by  buy¬ 
ing  phosphate  ? 

Ans. — In  our  own  section,  the  only  land  that  we 
would  plow  in  the  Fall  is  a  tough,  old  sod  in  which  the 
weeds  are  thick.  We  would  plow  such  land  with  the 
furrows  up  straight,  believing  that  the  action  of  the 
frost  in  Winter  would  break  this  land  up  and  destroy 
many  roots  of  grass  and  weeds.  Except  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  we  would  not  plow  land  in  the  Fall.  The 
plan  of  plowing  such  land  twice — Fall  and  Spring — 
is  a  good  one,  if  you  have  time  in  the  Spring  to  fit  the 
land  properly.  We  would  cross-plow  in  Spring,  that 
is,  run  the  furrows  across  the  furrows  made  in  the 
Fall.  Your  plan  of  hauling  horse  manure  to  such 
land  during  the  Winter,  and  plowing  it  under  in  the 
Spring,  ought  to  give  good  results  if  the  land  is  rea¬ 
sonably  level,  so  that  it  will  not  wash  badly.  We 
have  never  had  great  success  with  harrowing  coarse 
manure  into  the  ground.  In  order  to  harrow  proper¬ 
ly,  the  manure  should  be  fine  and  very  evenly  spread. 

No  general  comparison  can  be  made  between  fertil¬ 
izers  and  manure.  It  depends  much  upon  location 
and  care  of  the  soil.  With  us,  we  think  fertilizers 
and  green  manures  like  Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas 
are  better  suited  to  our  system  of  farming  than  live 
stock  husbandry,  although  we  are  now  planning  an 
experiment  with  feeding  more  hogs  on  crops  like 
clover  that  would  otherwise  be  turned  under  as  green 
manure.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  average  farmer 


can  buy  grain,  and  feed  it  to  better  advantage  than 
he  can  buy  fertilizer.  It  takes  good  judgment  and 
good  farming  to  buy  grain,  and  feed  it  to  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  fertilizers  are  bought  at 
high  prices,  it  requires  good  judgment  to  get  your 
money  back  from  them. 

Grain  for  Sheep  Feeding. 

A.  N.,  Hedgesville ,  N.  y. — I  expect  to  feed  a  car-load  of  lambs 
this  Winter.  The  grain  feed  will  be  oats  and  buckwheat.  Would 
it  be  advisable  for  me  to  sell  the  buckwheat  for  75  cents  per  100 
pounds,  and  buy  buckwheat  middlings  at  $9  per  ton,  or  corn  at 
25  cents  per  bushel  in  the  ear  ? 

Ans. — The  buckwheat  middlings  will  be  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  whole  buckwheat  for  feeding  to  sheep.  At 
the  prices  mentioned,  I  would  recommend  selling  the 
buckwheat  and  purchasing  middlings  and  corn.  A 
ration  composed  of  two  parts  corn  meal,  one  part  oats, 
and  one  part  buckwheat  middlings  will  make  almost 
an  ideal  grain  feed  for  sheep.  The  digestive  portions 
in  such  a  mixture  would  be  as  follows  : 


Dry 

Pro- 

Carbohydrates 

matter. 

tein. 

and  fat. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

200  pounds  corn  meal . 

11 

142.2 

100  pounds  oats . 

.  89 

9.2 

53.2 

100  pounds  buckwheat  middlings.  86.8 

23.7 

50.5 

Totals . 

43.9 

245.9 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :5.6. 


If,  in  addition  to  the  grain  ration,  some  clover  hay  be 
fed,  the  above  mixture  should  give  good  results.  If 
mixed  hay  or  straw,  increase  the  amount  of  buckwheat 
middlings.  l.  A.  c. 

Grain  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows. 

L.  It.  S.,  Hampshire  County,  Mass. — What  is  the  best  graiu  ration 
to  be  fed  with  ensilage,  hay  and  corn  stover,  bran,  gluten  feeds 
and  meal,  and  cotton-seed  meal  being  obtainable?  I  have  been 
feeding  equal  parts  of  bran,  cream  gluten,  and  cotton-seed  meal 
about  six  pounds  a  day. 

Ans. — L.  R.  S.  does  not  state  whether  he  is  feeding 
his  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  for  the  market,  or 
for  making  butter.  In  milk  production,  less  care  need 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  feeds  than  in  the 
production  of  the  highest  grades  of  butter.  The  ration 
which  is  given  below,  however,  is  well  adapted  for 
either  of  these  purposes.  The  variety  of  foods  hereto¬ 
fore  used  is  a  good  one,  and  if  fed  with  care,  should 
give  valuable  results.  The  proportion  in  which  the 
various  Concentrated  foods  can  best  be  used  depends 
quite  largely  upon  local  market  conditions,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  for  one  not  acquainted  with  local  circum¬ 
stances  to  compound  the  most  economical  ration.  For 
the  best  results  in  feeding,  the  kind  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  food  should  be  made  to  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  productiveness  of  the  animals,  instead  of 
feeding  all  animals  alike.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
it  is  wise  to  start  with  a  foundation  or  basal  ration 
that  shall  be  uniform  for  all  animals  of  the  herd,  and 
to  feed  a  second  grain  ration  as  a  supplement  to  this, 
which  shall  be  varied  in  amount  according  to  the  milk 
yield  of  different  animals  : 

Fok  Cow 8  Giving  10  to  20  Pounds  or  Milk. 


Dry 

Carbo- 

matter. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

byd. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Corn  ensilage,  20  pounds . 

.  7.4 

.30 

.22 

4.2 

Corn  stover,  5  pounds . 

.  4.3 

.13 

.06 

2.3 

Hay,  5  pounds . 

.  4.3 

.24 

.06 

2.1 

Wheat  bran,  4  pounds . 

•  3  5 

.48 

.11 

1.5 

Cream  gluten,  3  pounds . 

.  2.8 

.91 

.37 

1.1 

Total . 

.  22.3 

2.06 

.82 

11.2 

Nutritive  ratio,  1:6.3. 

Foil  Cows  Giving 

20  to  25 

Pounds. 

Basal  ration  (above) . 

.  22.3 

2.06 

.82 

11.2 

Protein  mixture,  equal  parts  cot- 

ton-seed  and  Buffalo  gluten, 

1 

pound . 

.30 

.08 

.3 

Total . 

.  23.2 

2.36 

.90 

11.5 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :5.7. 

Foil  Cows  Giving 

r  25  to  30  Pounds. 

Basal  ration  (above) . 

.  22.3 

2.06 

.82 

11.2 

Protein  mixture,  2  pounds . 

.  1.8 

.60 

.16 

.6 

Total . 

.  24.1 

2.66 

.98 

11.8 

Nutritive  ratio,  1 :5.3. 

C.  8. 

PHELPS. 

Onions  and  Celery  Under  Glass. 

J.  //.  C.,  Deadwood,  S.  D.—i.  I  would  like  your  opinion 

as  to  a 

large,  good-keeping  and  nice-appearing  onion,  of  mild  taste,  for 
starting  in  the  greenhouse  and  transplanting  outside.  2.  Will 
frost  hurt  onions,  if  left,  for  curing,  outside  after  pulling  ?  3.  In 
a  back  number,  you  mention  celery  as  being  grown  in  a  cave; 
then  why  not  under  greenhouse  benches? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Prize-taker  meets  all  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  case  except,  possibly,  the  keeping  quali¬ 
ties.  It  will  not  keep  as  long  as  Wethersfield  or 
Danvers;  at  least,  this  has  been  my  experience.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  large,  mild-fiavored,  yellowish-white 
onion  of  fine  appearance,  but  will  rarely  mature  in  the 
North  from  seed  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  Spring. 
The  seed  is,  therefore,  sown  in  hotbeds  or  greenhouses 
in  February  or  March,  and  the  plants  transplanted 
later  in  the  field.  I  have  no  doubt  that  other  varie¬ 
ties  would  do  well  if  transplanted. 

2.  Onions  will  not  be  seriously  injured  by  a  slight 
freezing  while  curing,  but  if  allowed  to  freeze  and 
thaw  often,  much  injury  is  likely  to  result.  Such 
treatment  causes  them  to  start  into  growth  after  they 
are  stored.  Onions  are  frequently  kept  frozen  through¬ 
out  the  Winter  covered  with  several  inches  of  hay  or 
other  material  to  prevent  frequent  thawing  and 
freezing. 

3.  Celery  could,  probably,  be  matured  under  green¬ 


house  benches,  but  the  plants  would  require  to  be 
grown  during  the  earlier  stages  on  the  benches  or,  at 
least,  receive  as  good  care  as  greenhouse  lettuce  or 
radish  plants.  Celery  was  successfully  grown  as  a 
late  Winter  crop  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station.  Much  difficulty  was  at  first  ex¬ 
perienced  in  blanching  it ;  the  means  employed  in 
out-door  culture  failed  entirely.  Finally,  it  was  found 
that  heavy  wrapping  paper,  with  a  smooth  surface, 
tied  closely  about  the  plants,  would  blanch  them  with¬ 
out  causing  rot.  A  record  of  the  work  may  be  found 
in  Bulletin  No.  9G,  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  from  which  the  following  is 
quoted  : 

“  The  seeds  for  one  of  our  crops  of  house  celery 
were  sown  December  10,  1894  ;  pricked  off,  January 
8  ;  planted  in  beds,  February  6  ;  first  tied  up  in  paper, 
April  12  ;  second  tying,  May  9  ;  celery  fit  to  use,  May 
21  to  June  20.”  Frederic  crankfield. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

Favorite  Plants  of  Rose  Bugs. 

E.  W.  W.,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. — 1.  I  have  at  hand  R.  N.-Y.s  giv- 
ing  the  names  of  plants  which  rose  bugs  prefer  to  grape  blos¬ 
soms.  In  none  of  these  numbers  is  the  species  of  early-blooming 
Spirseas,  or  of  early-blooming  Magnolias  given,  which  are  the 
most  valuable  for  this  purpose.  If  I  had  not  hand-picked  the 
bugs  twice  each  day  this  season,  I  should  not  have  had  a  grape  ! 
By  this  you  will  realize  how  I  shall  welcome  any  aid  to  grape  cul¬ 
ture.  2.  What  would  you  mix  with  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter) 
to  supply  phosphoric  acid  in  an  entirely  soluble  form,  and  in 
what  quantity  to  produce  a  properly-balanced  fertilizer  for  frui 
trees  in  tubs  (for  orchard  house)  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  the  Spiraeas,  we  would  chooseS.  sorbifolia 
and  S.  Aruncus.  Of  Magnolias,  we  would  select  maero- 
phylla,  tripetala  and  glauca.  Rose  bugs  prefer  these 
blossoms  to  those  of  the  grape.  They  are,  also,  very 
fond  of  the  flowers  of  Viburnum  lantanoides.  2. 
With  nitrate  of  potash,  we  would  use  superphosphate 
— acidulated  S.  C.  rock — using  just  about  twice  the 
quantity  as  of  the  saltpeter.  This  may  be  used  in 
quantities  varying  from  250  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre 
(or  at  that  rate  in  tubs)  according  to  one’s  means  and 
aims. 

Will  Rape  Destroy  Canada  Thistle  ? 

J.  S.,  Illinois. — I  have  seen  a  newspaper  article  which  states 
that  rape  and  Canada  thistles  hate  each  other,  and  will  not  live 
together  in  the  same  field.  Therefore,  it  is  said,  the  way  to  clean 
out  the  thistles  is  to  grow  a  crop  of  rape.  Is  there  any  truth  in 
such  a  theory  ? 

Ans. — An  experience  of  10  years  in  growing  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  of  no  more  value 
in  destroying  the  Canada  thistle  than  is  any  other  crop. 
I  now  have  rape  growing  on  land  which  has  been  used 
for  growing  rape  for  the  past  three  years.  The  crops 
have  all  been  very  heavy,  standing  two  to  three  feet 
high,  and  there  are  scattering  Canada  thistles  now 
on  the  piece  which  are  looking  decidedly  healthy,  and 
show  no  ill  effects  of  the  treatment  they  have  re¬ 
ceived.  I  have  always  planned  to  till  the  land  thor¬ 
oughly  for  a  few  weeks  before  sowing  the  seed,  and 
in  this  way,  destroy  any  weeds  that  might  start,  and 
at  the  same  time  prepare  a  suitable  seed-bed.  Best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  a  light  seeding,  not  over 
four  pounds  per  acre  when  sown  broadcast,  and  this 
light  growth  of  plants  will  not  cover  the  ground 
early  enough  in  the  season  to  check  the  growth  of  so 
persistent  a  weed  as  the  thistle.  My  object  in  grow¬ 
ing  rape  is  to  provide  a  large  amount  of  nutritious 
feed  for  the  sheep,  rather  than  to  cleanse  the  land,  as 
I  can  do  that  more  effectually  by  cultivation. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  frank  d.  ward. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  for  Poultry  Lice. 

J.  R.,  Niles,  Mich. — If  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  such  a  wonderful 
Insect  exterminator,  why  would  it  not  be  just  the  thing  to  solve 
the  problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  lice  in  the  henhouse?  What 
would  be  the  best  way  to  use  it  ? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  that,  while  this  substance  is 
sure  death  to  all  forms  of  breathing  insects,  it  is  also 
sure  death  to  larger  animals.  It  will  destroy  lice,  but 
would  be  very  difficult  to  apply  so  as  not  to  kill  the 
fowls  as  well.  It  also  burns  readily,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  dangerous  to  use,  as  even  a  lighted  cigar  or  pipe 
might  cause  an  explosion.  Its  vapor  is  heavier  than 
air,  and  naturally  settles  to  the  floor  of  a  room.  In 
order  to  make  sure  of  the  lice,  they  would  have  to  be 
“  herded  and  driven  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  room,” 
and  probably  few  people  would  care  to  undertake  that 
job.  In  killing  insects  that  live  in  stored  grain,  or 
woodchucks  or  other  animals  that  burrow  into  the 
ground,  this  sinking  quality  of  the  gas  is  a  desirable 
thing,  because  it  finds  its  way  down  through  the  mass  of 
grain  or  into  the  hole.  \Ve  have  heard  of  the  plan  of 
hanging  wide-mouthed, small  bottles  directly  under  the 
roof,  and  pouring  from  time  to  time  a  quantity  of  the 
bisulphide  into  these  bottles.  Poultry  breeders  gen¬ 
erally,  however,  seem  to  know  very  little  about  it. 
and  most  of  them  do  not  think  this  substance  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  list  of  remedies  for  the  destruction 
of  poultry  lice,  unless  it  is  poured  into  all  cracks  and 
crevices,  and  the  door  closed,  opening  it  an  hour 
later.  In  our  own  experience,  we  have  found  a  kero¬ 
sene  spray  so  effective  for  destroying  vermin,  that  we 
don't  care  to  try  the  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
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MEXICAN  JUNE  CORN. 

THE  FULL  STORY  OF  THIS  CEREAL. 

In  the  center  of  a  round  flower  bed 
about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  we  planted 
a  dozen  kernels  of  the  Mexican  June 
corn  about  April  15.  They  all  sprouted, 
but  the  plants  were  killed  by  the  cold, 
rainy  weather  that  followed.  A  second 
planting  was  made  not  until  the  last 
week  in  May.  After  the  plants  were 
well  up,  all  were  destroyed  except  two. 
Liberal  dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  wood  ashes,  bone  flour 
and  horse  manure  were  made  from  time 
to  time.  Our  object  was  to  find  out  how 
tall  this  corn  could  be  forced  to  grow. 
During  the  season  of  1897,  the  stalks 
grew  to  a  height  of  13  feet,  and  this  in  a 
rather  poor  soil  under  ordinary  field 
culture.  The  nodes  or  leaves  averaged 
seven  inches  apart,  the  old  leaves  aver¬ 
aged  about  four  feet  long  and  four  inches 
wide.  It  will  be  seen  that  such  plants 
would  give  an  immense  amount  of  foli¬ 
age  per  acre.  The  following  table  will 
show  approximately  the  rate  of  growth 
from  week  to  week  : 

July  25 .  5  feet  high. 

August  2 .  7  feet  5  inches. 

August  9 .  8  feet  8  inches. 

August  16 .  9  feet  11  inches. 

August  24 . 11  feet  8  inches. 

September  11 . 13  feet. 

Our  next  measurement  was  not  until 
September  27,  when  the  taller  plant 
measured  14  feet,  the  other  being  nearly 
the  same  height.  After  this,  it  made  a 
growth  of,  perhaps,  six  inches  when 
frost  occurred.  The  tassels  began  to 
shed  their  pollen  upon  the  silks  of  three 
sets  the  uppermost  of  which  was  10  feet 
above  the  soil.  The  lowest  set  was  eight 
feet  above  the  soil.  There  were  nine 
whorls  of  aerial  roots,  eight  of  which  are 
shown  at  Fig.  346,  first  page,  the  highest 
being  four  feet  a  hove  the  soil.  The  longest 
leaves  were  five  feet  in  length  and  four 
inches  in  width. 

At  Fig.  347,  the  roots  of  a  single  aerial 
stem  are  shown,  the  soil  having  carefully 
been  washed  out  of  them.  The  main 
roots  extended,  probably,  over  the  en¬ 
tire  bed.  No  attempt  was  made  to  pre¬ 
serve  them.  We  have  raised  this  variety 
of  corn  for  three  seasons,  and  while  all 
other  kinds  were  more  or  less  lodged  by 
high  winds,  not  a  plant  of  the  Mexican 
June  was  broken  or  bent  from  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  position.  This  is  readily  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  its  wonderful  root  system 
and  the  elasticity  and  toughness  of  the 
stalks,  which  resemble  so  many  bamboo 
fishing  rods. 

Following  are  some  notes  with  which 
some  of  our  readers  have  favored  us, 
which  will  show  how  the  Mexican  June 
corn  conducted  itself  with  them  : 

A.  A.  Ilalladay,  of  Bfllows  Falls,  Vt., 
writes  under  date  of  October  7  :  “I 
have  this  season  grown  a  stalk  of  Mexi¬ 
can  June  corn  that  measures  16  feet,  and 
the  first  ear  is  10  feet  from  the  ground. 

I  think  this  pretty  good  for  Vermont.” 

Chas.  Macon,  of  Ingleside,  N.  C.,  writes 
under  date  of  September  22  :  “I  have 
two  rows  of  Mexican  June  corn,  the  seed 
bought  of  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Mar¬ 
blehead,  Mass.  The  stalks  will  average 
16  feet  in  height — some  of  them  18  feet. 
They  have  fair-sized  ears  that  I  think 
will  mature — they  are  about  half  ma¬ 
tured  now.” 

Mr.  Benj.  Buckman,  of  Farmingdale, 
Ill.,  as  early  as  September  12  wrote  : 

“  The  tallest  stalks  of  the  Mexican  June 
corn  have  reached  the  height  of  14  feet, 
and  if  we  have  two  weeks  of  warm 
weather,  the  ears  now  showing  will  pro¬ 
duce  seeds  that  will  grow.” 

Mr.  W.  M.  Edwards,  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
under  date  of  September  13,  writes : 
“Acting  upon  your  suggestion  of  last 
Spring,  I  sent  for  some  seeds  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  June  corn,  and  at  the  present  writ¬ 
ing,  the  stalks  are  from  17  to  18  feet 
high,  all  tasseled  out  with  two  ears  of 


corn  showing  upon  each  stalk.  It  at¬ 
tracts  considerable  attention,  as  it  is 
planted  in  a  situation  where  it  can  be 
seen  from  an  avenue,  and  I  am  daily 
answering  all  kinds  of  inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  it.” 

Mr.  William  Speke,  of  Tewksbury, 
Mass.,  under  the  early  date  of  September 
8,  writes:  “I  have  read  with  interest 
your  notes  on  the  Mexican  June  corn,  as 
I  am  also  experimenting  with  it.  I 
planted  the  seed  on  May  20,  in  five  rows, 
each  row  about  five  yards  long,  forming 
one  corner  of  a  field  of  Longfellow,  the 
patch  being  five  yards  square.  It  made 
a  very  poor  start,  much  feebler  than  the 
Longfellow.  When  this  was  four  feet 
high,  the  Mexican  was  just  the  same  on 
the  average.  About  August  18,  I  noticed 
two  sets  of  silks  on  one  stem,  and  to-day 
they  seem  to  be  fair-sized  ears.  You  say 
that  the  ears  do  not  mature  with  you.  I 
am  further  north.  To-day  the  stalks  are 
nearly  14  feet  high,  though  they  grow 
too  close  together,  as  in  the  25  yards  of 
drill,  there  are  about  130  stalks.  Heavy 
rains  and  winds  which  bent  and  broke 
the  Longfellow  field  corn  did  no  injury 
that  I  could  see  to  the  Mexican.” 

Mr.  William  B.  Covell,  a  subscriber,  80 
years  of  age,  living  in  Sandusky,  0., 
favors  us  under  “date  of  September  15, 
with  the  following:  “Last  Spring,  I 
saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  your  notice  of  the 
Mexican  J  une  corn.  I  planted  it  May  15 
on  land  upon  which  I  had  raised  corn  for 
two  years,  without  manure  of  any  kind. 
I  measured  some  of  it  to-day,  15  feet 
high  and  seven  inches  around  the  stalks. 
There  are  four  rows  of  braces.  As  yet 
there  are  but  two  stalks  in  silk.” 

Miss  Mabel  VE.  Wilson,  of  Hopedale 
Ranch,  Otis,  New  Mexico,  under  date  of 
September  17,  has  this  to  say :  “  The 

Mexican  June  corn  takes  the  place  of  or¬ 
dinary  field  corn,  and  here  in  the  Pecos 
Valley,  will  yield  40  bushels  per  acre  on 
irrigated  land.  It  makes  excellent  roast¬ 
ing  ears.” 

It  is  certainly  interesting  and  instruct¬ 
ive  to  note  how  the  corn  varies  as  to  size 
and  as  to  the  forming  and  maturing  of 
ears  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  business  manager  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  tried  it  on  his  farm  near  White  Lake, 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  Here  is  his  re¬ 
port  :  Planted  late  in  June,  about  three 
weeks  after  regular  field  planting.  The 
highest  stalk  was  11  feet  8  inches.  Each 
stalk  bore  two  large  ears.  Probably 
owing  to  the  late  planting,  the  ears  did 
not  get  beyond  eating  stage.  One  close 
set  of  bracing  roots  branched  from  the 
stalk  about  seven  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  ran  down  into  the  earth. 
The  largest  stalk  was  about  two  inches 
through.  Cows  ate  the  leaves,  bat  the 
stalk  was  about  as  hard  as  wood. 

One  of  the  associate  editors  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  living  in  Union  County,  N.  J., 
planted  a  20-foot  row  about  the  middle 
of  June  on  ordinary  garden  soil,  along¬ 
side  Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn.  All 
was  fertilized  with  hen  manure  only. 
The  Mexican  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  until  after  midsummer, 
when  it  began  to  shoot  up.  It  had  sev¬ 
eral  ears  in  the  roasting  stage  at  the 
time  of  the  first  frost,  October  18.  Eaten 
October  24,  these  were  of  excellent 
quality.  The  ears  were  of  fair  size, 
varying  in  number  of  rows  of  kernels, 
and  heavily  covered  with  closely-clinging 
husks.  Most  of  the  stalks  bore  one  ear 
each,  some  two.  The  lowest  ears  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  six-foot  man,  and 
some  were  12  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
tallest  stalk  was  14  feet  4  inches  high. 
All  were  so  hard  and  woody  that  an  ax 
was  required  to  cut  them  down. 

AERIAL  OR  ADVENTITIOUS  CORN 
ROOTS. 

WHAT  ARE  THEIR  FUNCTIONS  ? 

As  our  older  readers  are  aware,  TnE 
R.  N.-Y.  has  tried,  during  the  past  20 
years,  nearly  every  known  variety  of 
field  and  sweet  corn.  Most  kinds  send 
out  a  whorl  or  so  of  aerial  roots,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  seems  to  be  to  support 


rather  than  to  nourish  the  plant.  We 
have  observed  that  the  earlier  the  variety 
the  fewer  are  these  adventitious  roots. 
We  have  also  observed  that,  when  a  stalk 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  is  more 
or  less  lodged  by  high  winds,  the  aerial 
roots  proceed  from  that  portion  of  the 
node  which  is  nearest  to  the  soil,  as  if  to 
prop  it  up.  This  is  notably  so  in  the 
Brazilian  Flour  corn,  and  such  late, 
tall-growing  varieties  as  Blount's  Pro¬ 
lific  and  Chester  County  Mammoth.  But 
in  these  kinds,  it  would  seem  as  though 
these  aerial  roots  were  intended  by  Na¬ 
ture  rather  to  support  the  plant  than  to 
supply  additional  nutriment. 

With  the  Mexican  J une,  it  is,  evidently, 
different.  The  lower  whorls  of  aerial 
stems  send  out  as  many  fibrous  roots  as 
does  the  main  stem  itself,  and  these  un¬ 
questionably  absorb  nutriment  from  the 
soil.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
the  Mexican  June  corn  will  thrive  in 
poorer  soils  and  during  severer  droughts 
than  other  varieties.  A  number  of  friends 
have  replied  to  the  following  queries: 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  why  some 
kinds  of  sweet  and  field  corn  send  out  adven¬ 
titious  roots  or  “  fi  ngers  ”  near  the  soil  ? 

Why  do  some  kinds  send  out  more  than  others  ? 

How  do  they  help  the  plant  ?  Do  they  nourish 
it,  or  merely  act  as  props  ? 

From  Dr.  IN.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  long-jointed,  tall 
corn  sends  out  roots  from  the  nodes  frequently, 
especially  on  one  side,  when  the  stalks  lean  over. 
Some  plants  of  a  certain  kind  of  corn  send  out 
such  roots  while  others  do  not.  That  some  sorts 
should  send  out  more  roots  than  others,  might 
be  regarded  as  showing  a  peculiarity  of  such 
sort.  These  roots  prop  the  stalks,  and  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  reached,  draw  nourishment  through 
root  hairs,  like  other  roots  of  the  plant.  This 
happens  to  Crab  or  Finger  grass,  a  common 
weed  with  tough  roots.  Rooting  at  the  joints  or 
nodes  is,  also,  very  common  with  June  grass, 
Quack  grass,  Bermuda  grass  and  others.  Squash 
vines  also  root  at  the  nodes,  where  kept  moist. 

From  Dr.  Byron  D.  Ra/sted,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

You  are  much  given  to  asking  hard  questions. 
I  might  throw  some  light  upon  your  first  one  by 
asking  another,  namely:  Why  do  certain  kinds 
of  plants  root  at  the  joint  while  others  do  not  do 
so  ?  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  some 
plants  to  root  above  ground,  while  others  are  not 
so  inclined.  The  foregoing  is  all  to  show  that  I 
am  utterly  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  your  question.  I  have  noticed  that  corn  plants, 
when  bent  over  by  a  heavy,  driving  storm,  have 
quite  uniformly  developed  these  aerial  roots  on 
the  side  nearest  the  ground.  Vegetable  physiol¬ 
ogists  would  say  that  there  was  a  gravitation  of 
the  formative  material  to  the  lowermost  side  of 
the  stem,  and  as  a  consequence,  omitting  several 
steps  of  the  process,  there  would  be  developed 
these  growing  points  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  adventitiotis  roots,  the  use  of  which  would  be 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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to  serve  as  a  mechanical  support  for  the  inclined 
plant,  and  to  derive  nourishment  from  the  soli 
for  the  same.  Why  one  variety  of  corn  plant  will 
do  this  more  than  another  is  hard  to  explain. 
Speaking  generally,  therefore,  the  tendency  of 
corn  plants  to  develop  the  aerial  roots,  It  seems 
to  me,  is  along  the  line  of  mechanical  support,  or 
props,  as  you  term  them,  and  also  to  increase 
the  amount  of  feeding  root  surface,  the  corn 
plant  being  one  that  seems  to  relish  that  which 
is  in  the  soil  near  the  surface.  It  is  not  a  deep 
feeder,  and  these  secondary  roots  help  to  increase 
its  capacity  to  absorb  from  that  portion  of  the 
soil  that  is  most  congenial  to  It. 

From  Wilhelm  Miller,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  believe  that  these  aerial  roots  feed  the  plant, 
and  also  act  as  braces,  but  that  they  are  of  little 
importance  after  all.  Any  one  who  doubts 
whether  they  are  really  brace  roots  should  pull 
at  a  big  stalk  of  field  corn  until  he  can  roughly 
measure  its  powers  of  resistance,  then  slit  the 
aerial  roots  with  a  knife,  and  see  how  much 
easier  the  whole  plant  can  be  uprooted.  When 
he  has  pulled  up  the  whole  plant,  he  will  see  how 
these  aerial  roots  have  “caught  on  ”  as  soon  as 
they  have  become  established  iu  the  soil.  Each 
one  of  them  starts  a  new  system  of  roots  which 
look  exactly  like  those  formed  in  the  regular 
way.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  not  of 
service  in  feeding  the  plant.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  insttnces  of  failure  on  the  part  of  these 
aerial  roots  to  reach  the  ground.  But  plants  are 
all  the  time  making  failures,  just  as  we  are,  and 
sometimes  they  have  organs  as  useless  as  the 
thing  that  gives  us  appendicitis.  In  the  ordin¬ 
ary  conditions  of  cultivation,  I  fancy,  the  corn 
could  get  along  practically  just  as  well  without 
any  aerial  roots  at  all.  My  impression  is  that 
their  aid  is  not  partieulaMy  timely.  There  is  a 
critical  time  in  the  life  of  every  plant  that  grows 
from  seed — the  time  when  toe  plant  is  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  a  root-system  of  its  own,  and  is 
getting  weaned  (if  one  may  say  so),  from  the 
nourishment  of  the  seed.  I  doubt  whether  the 
aerial  roots  come  to  the  rescue  at  this  time. 

Theoretically,  aerial  roots  ought  always  to  be 
encouraged,  and  that  is  what  gardeners  do  with 
orchids  and  other  expensive  plants  that  are 
tenderly  cared  for  under  glass.  Practically, 
these  roots  seem  to  be  of  small  importance  to 
the  corn  plant.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one 
who  has  encouraged  them,  neither  do  I  know 
any  one  who  thinks  that  they  should  be  cut  off. 
Again,  we  have  all  noticed  that  some  varieties 
throw  out  more  aerial  roots  than  others,  but  none 
of  us,  I  fear,  can  really  say  why  they  do  so.  The 
same  varieties  vary  in  everything  else.  They 
vary  in  things  that  concern  us,  and  these  we 
notice,  but  they  also  vary  in  things  that  seem  to 
be  of  no  possible  use  to  themselves.  The  truth 
is  that  it  is  born  in  plants  to  vary,  and  we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  it.  What  we  ought  to  wonder 
at  is  a  statement  that  all  varieties  of  any  one 
species  agree  exactly  in  any  one  thing.  For  my¬ 
self,  I  don’t  believe  they  ever  do. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Rye  Seeding. — We  have  less  than  three  acres 
of  rye  this  Fall,  and  it  was  all  seeded  after  Octo¬ 
ber  20.  For  some  reason,  one  field  of  early  pota¬ 
toes  and  one  of  early  corn  were  not  seedi  d  to 
Crimson  clover,  so  we  put  rye  in.  In  seeding  to 
rye,  we  work  the  ground  with  the  Cutaway, 
broadcast  the  seed,  and  then  work  with  Acme 
and  roller.  Just  back  of  the  barn  is  a  small  field 
where  late  cabbage  were  about  ruined  by  some 
pullets  that  would  get  over  the  fence.  We  have 
put  rye  there,  too,  expecting  to  use  it  for  an 
early  hog  pasture  next  Spring  Everything  is 
now  covered  with  growing  crops  except  two  small 
corners  of  the  farm.  Rye  is  better  than  nothing 
for  a  cover  crop,  but  it  has  little  value  in  our 
plan  of  farming.  We  cut  some  for  hay  last  Spring, 
but  it  is  too  hard  and  dry.  For  green  manure, 
it  is  too  harsh  and  too  slow  to  decay.  It  may 
make  fair  hog  pasture.  We  can  tell  better  about 
that  in  the  Spring. 

Killing  Frosts.— Every  killable  plant  is  brown 
and  dead.  The  cow  peas  in  the  bush  fruits  went 
down  on  October  15.  The  millet  went  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  barley  is  still  green.  The 
Snyder  blackberries  have  rusted  badly,  but  all 
other  fruit  is  in  fine  shape  for  Winter.  We  were 
glad  to  have  ihe  frost  hold  off,  so  f  ir  as  our  own 
crops  were  concerned;  but  for  the  sake  of  friends 
iD  Mississippi,  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
it  come  a  month  earlier.  These  friends  were 
in  the  yellow-fever  district.  At  the  first  alarm, 
they  moved  out  into  the  country  and  thus  es¬ 
caped  the  disease.  No  one  knows  how  the  folks 
in  that  region  hoped  and  prayed  for  a  hard  frost 
— which  meant  death  to  the  fever.  How  slow 
Jack  Frost  was  in  getting  down  to  business!  It 
must  have  been  a  terrible  strain,  but  at  last,  the 
frost  came  and  put  an  end  to  their  trouble. 

Dry  Goods  by  Mail. — Our  big  family  requires 
five  beds  and  three  cribs  in  order  to  sleep  com¬ 
fortably,  and  all  housekeepers  know  what  that 
means  in  the  way  of  bed  clothing.  The  Madame, 
like  most  other  enterprising  women,  gets  the 
shopping  fever  now  and  then,  puts  the  price  of 
500  eggs  or  15  bushels  of  potatoes  in  her  pocket, 
and  goes  out  after  bargains.  This  year,  she  saved 
car  fare  to  the  city,  and  tried  a  mail  order.  She 
saw  some  bargains  advertised,  sent  $6.88,  and 
received  by  express,  paid,  12  sheets  and  12  pillow 
cases,  all  well  made  and  of  tine  material.  She 
claims  that,  when  we  were  married,  such  sheets 
were  worth  $1  apiece.  I  can’t  understand  how 
such  things  can  be  sold  at  these  prices.  Charlie 
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bought  a  first-rate  suit  of  clothes  recently  for 
$9.98,  and  a  pair  of  pants  for  the  Graft  cost  45 
cents  in  our  local  town.  It  strikes  me  that  work¬ 
ers  in  other  lines  must  be  getting  even  less  for 
their  labor  than  farmers  are  receiving — that  is 
little  enough  as  I  well  know. 

Dishorning  the  Calf. — The  horns  on  the  little 
Jersey  begin  to  make  themselves  felt,  and  the 
question  as  to  killing  them  has  come  up.  Just 
now  they  could  be  quickly  killed  by  using  caustic 
potash,  so  that  the  head  would  be  quite  smooth. 
We  have  decided  to  let  the  horns  grow.  That 
calf’s  mission  in  life  is  to  grow  into  a  family 
cow.  We  shall  make  a  pet  of  her,  and  always 
treat  her  gently.  So  long  as  she  lives  with  us, 
she  will  have  no  occasion  to  kick  or  strike  if  I 
can  help  it.  As  a  matter  of  value,  a  handsome 
pair  of  light  horns  will  add  $10  to  the  value  of  a 
family  cow  when  you  try  to  sell  her.  People  who 
keep  only  one  cow,  want  horns  and  all.  At  least 
that  is  the  way  it  goes  in  this  country.  A  busi¬ 
ness  dairyman  keeping  many  cows,  and  regard¬ 
ing  each  one  as  a  milk  machine,  may  find  dis¬ 
horning  a  paying  operation.  Not  so  with  the  man 
who  expects  to  train  a  first-class  family  cow  to 
be  sold  at  a  high  figure.  You  will  find  that  cus¬ 
tomers  who  want  such  cows,  demand  horns  and 
all.  They  want  horns  tied  to  a  disposition  so 
gentle  that  the  horns  are  as  harmless  as  though 
they  were  tacked  up  over  the  fireplace. 

Clipping  tlie  Clover. — In  Ohio  I  found  the 
best  farmers  I  saw  strong  advocates  of  tue  plan 
of  clipping  the  clover  during  the  late  Summer 
and  Fall.  They  set  the  mower  bar  high,  and  run 
over  the  field,  clipping  off  the  weeds  and  such 
clover  heads  as  might  be  too  high.  You  would 
be  astonished  to  see  what  a  difference  this  makes 
in  the  clover.  In  riding  about  the  country,  one 
can  easily  pick  out  the  fields  that  have  been 
clipped.  Not  only  are  such  fields  cleaner,  but  the 
clover  looks  stronger.  The  clipping  causes  the 
clover  to  stool  out  and  thicken  out,  making  a 
stronger  plant.  Then,  again,  by  cutting  off  the 
heads  before  they  form  seed,  we  save  the  plant 
for  another  season.  Let  it  once  form  seed  in  the 
Fail,  and  it  will  not  be  worth  much  the  following 
Spring.  I  have  heard  farmers  complain  that, 
after  a  very  late  and  open  Fall,  when  many 
heads  formed,  the  clover  was  nearly  a  failure 
the  next  Spring.  If  such  farmers  had'only  clip¬ 
ped  their  clover  several  times  during  the  Fall,  it 
would  have  been  better  rather  than  worse,  when 
Winter  ended.  I  came  back  and  found  one  field 
of  Crimson  clover  which  followed  early  potatoes 
quite  badly  mixed  with  tall  weeds.  We  got  the 
mower  out  at  once,  and  clipped  the  whole  thing 
over,  and  now  it  looks  much  improved.  It  is 
about  like  the  theory  we  are  following  regarding 
the  Bud’s  hair.  We  have  kept  it  cut  short  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  it  run  in  so-called  “  ringlets.”  I 
am  certain  that  she  will  have  a  thicker  and  bet¬ 
ter  head  of  hair  to  pay  for  it. 

Practical  Farming. — I  once  drove  home  with 
a  good  farmer,  and  when  we  got  to  the  barn,  I 
stepped  up  to  unharness  one  side  of  the  horse. 

“  Why,”  said  he;  “  You  do  know  how  to  unhar¬ 
ness  a  horse,  don’t  you?” 

Now  that  gave  me  a  thought  that  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  study  over.  Why  does  a  practical  farmer 
usually  question  the  ability  of  the  man  who 
writes  about  farming  to  practice  his  own  preach¬ 
ing  ?  Now  I  certainly  don’t  dress  like  a  dude. 
Usually  my  coat  and  hat  are  so  old  that  the 
Madame  scolds  me  about  them.  I  never  did  and 
I  never  will  wear  a  high  silk  hat  or  a  big  stand- 
up  collar,  and  the  only  jewelry  I  can  sport  is  a 
$10  watch.  I  have  milked  my  20  cows  a  day  in  my 
time,  ditched  and  forked  manure,  and  cut  wood. 
Yet,  because  now  I  undertake  to  write  about 
farming,  farmers  get  an  idea  that  a  pen  is  as 
long  as  a  10-foot  pole,  and  that  is  about  as  near 
as  an  agricultural  writer  can  get  to  farming.  I 
have  quite  often  heard  a  farmer  say,  after  read¬ 
ing  a  well-written  article,  “  That  is  all  very  nice, 
but  I’d  like  to  see  that  man’s/ara/”  People 
sometimes  say  to  me,  “  Mr.  So-and-So  made  a 
good  speech  at  our  institute,  but  what  sort  of  a 
farm  does  he  own  ?” 

What  About  It  ?— Who  is  responsible  for  this 
distrust  on  the  part  of  practical  farmers?  I 
think  that  some  of  our  agricultural  writers  are 
largely  to  blame  for  it.  Some  of  them  start  with 
a  little  germ  of  truth,  and  weave  a  great  article 
of  advice  around  it.  Others  write  a  true  record  of 
events  or  facts  and  have  it  printed  without  tak¬ 
ing  pains  to  point  out  that  the  results  are  for 
local  application  while  only  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  are  for  general  application.  For  example, 
we  feel  quite  sure  that  a  feed  cooker  pays  at 
Hope  Farm,  because  we  have  a  lot  of  waste  stuff 
on  hand.  It  would  not  do  for  us  to  go  on  and  say 
that  every  farmer  who  feeds  pigs  should  buy  a 
cooker,  for  thousands  who  feed  almost  entirely 
on  corn  and  clover  do  not  need  one.  The  reverse 
of  this  is,  also,  true,  for  the  corn  and  clover  man 
would  not  be  justified  in  telling  the  cabbage  and 
turnip  man  not  to  touch  a  cooker  at  all.  The 
writer  is  not  entirely  to  blame  either,  for  any 
man  who  reads  should  make,  at  least  part  of 
the  application  himself,  and  not  expect  to  have 
all  the  suggestion  or  thought  work  squeezed  out 
until  it  is  as  dry  as  an  oak  chip.  In  many  cases, 
the  farmer  couldn’t  begin  to  tell  about  his  own 
farming  as  well  as  the  trained  writer  can. 

Use  Common  Sense  in  Reading. — I  know  that 
the  writer  or  Institute  speaker  will  often  get  a 
case  of  the  big  head,  and  place  too  much  import¬ 
ance  upon  his  own  work.  On  the  other  band, 


Remember  that  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv. 


some  farmers  will  try  to  belittle  the  enthusiastic 
marf  who  comes  cut  with  a  new  idea  and  does  the 
best  he  can  to  make  others  thrill  over  it.  It  isn’t 
likely  that  Prof.  S.  M  Babcock  would  make  very 
good  wages  as  a  hired  man— milking  cows— yet 
he  devised  the  great  Babcock  milk  test  which 
has  been  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  dairymen. 
A  man  can't  possibly  work  himself  out  at  the 
plow  or  hoe  and  then  come  in  and  write  an  art  lole 
that  will  be  strong  enough  to  live.  You  can 
usually  tell  when  an  article  is  written  by  a  slack, 
careless  or  tired  man.  My  idea  is  that  a  good 
agricultural  writer  must  have  several  qualifica¬ 
tions.  He  ought  to  have  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  on  the  farm.  He  should  have  his  heart  in 
his  work  and  know  where  to  varnish  and  where 
to  let  the  rough,  hard  truth  stand  out.  He  ought 
to  keep  a  check  rein  on  his  opinions,  and  never 
let  them  pass  disguised  as  facts.  He  ought  to 
live  on  a  farm  and  love  farm  life,  and  never  ad¬ 
vocate  a  plan  until  he  has  gone  far  enough  with 
it  to  know  that  It  is  at  least  sensible.  He  ought 
to  be  able  to  say,  “I  don’t  know!  ”  when  that  is 
the  truth.  n.  w.  c. 


Some  cough  mixtures 
smother  the  cough.  But  the 
next  breeze  fans  it  into  life 
again. 

Better  put  the  cough  out. 

That  is,  better  go  deeper 
and  smother  the  fires  of  in¬ 
flammation.  Troches  can¬ 
not  do  this.  Neither  can 
plain  cod-liver  oil. 

But  Scott’s  Emulsion  can. 
The  glycerine  soothes  and 
makes  comfortable;  the  hy- 
pophosphites  give  power  and 
stability  to  the  nerves;  and 
the  oil  feeds  and  strengthens 
the  weakened  tissues. 

5oc.  and  $  i  .oo,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


FRAZER  cr»Ie 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
tutlastlng  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  Z3T  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


We  are  the  largest  C-1-ppl 
manufacturers  of..  ^LCvl 

Truck  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons  in  America 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co  ,  Havana,  III. 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

s  16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod. 

■S  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
CJJ  WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 
The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK.  OHIO.  U  S.A 


~  Laying  aside  all  speculation  these  remain  as  the 
requisites  of  a  perfect  fence.  Our  Duplex  Automatic 
Machine  makes  just  such  a  fence  in  100  styles  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  rods  per  day,  at  a  coat  for  wire  of  only 


18c.  for  a  ^ood  farm  fence;  19c.  for  poultry  fence;  16c. 
for  a  rabbit-proof  fence  aud  12c.  for  a  good  hog  fence. 
We  will  sell  you  plain,  coiled  spring  or  barb  wire  direct 
at  wholesale,  prices.  Get  our  catalogue  before  buying. 

Kltselman  Bros.,  Box  106,  Rldgeville,  Ind. 


PIG-TIGHT 


GRINDING  MILLS. 

Bo’ore  purchasing  a  mill  lor 
grinding  EE  ED  or  M  E  A  L,  orany- 
thing  that  can  bo  ground  on  a 
mill,  write  us  for  catalogue  and 
discounts.  Address 
SPROUT,  WALDRON 
,t  CO., 

MuHcy.  I’a.,  Manuf’rs 
of  French  Burr  Mills, 
Crushers,  and  fu  1  line 
Flour  Mill  .Machinery 


CHEAPER  wells 

DRILLED  WELLS 

are  cheaper  and  far  superior  to  dug 
wells.  THEY  DO  NOT  CO  DRY; 

they  contain  pure  water.  The 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINES 

are  far  superior  to  others. 
They  are  stronger,  faster 
and  easier  to  operate.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We 
also  have  a  full  line  of  supplies.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Star  Orillina;  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


UfCI  I  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


STHE  STANDARD 

STUM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS.  ..1  / 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

ware  roe  circular  ng 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL  -  CHICAGO-  DALLAS, TEX 
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Don’t  Shovel  Snow 

all  winter  from  the  lane,  but  buy  Page  Fence  and 
have  a  clear  track.  No  drifts  behind  our  Winter 
Styles.  Ask  for  prices. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


.'C 

*o 

rC 

CO 

«*) 

FI ELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 

with  or  without  lower  cable  barbed.  Al  1  horizontal  lines 
are  cables,  not  effected  by  heat  and  cold.  Steel  Picket 
Lawn  and  MJU.S.  Poultry  Fence,  Steel  Gates,  Posts,  etc. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  DcKalb,  III. 


Lika  a  Bull  Dog. 

That’s  the  way  this  lock  and 
fence  stay  grips  the  wire  and 
.hangs  on.  It’s  “a  fence  stay 
■  that  will  itaj.”  No  twisting, 
straining  or  breaking  of 
.wires;  no  shaking  loose  or 
^slipping.  Makes  the  moat 
rigid,  strongest,  most  dur¬ 
able  fence  that  can  be  made 
I  out  of  wire.  Only  tool  required  Is  a 
]  hammer.  It’s  Just  as  easy  as  nailing 
pickets.  Cheapest  fence  on  earth, 
tl/r  \1I  AlIT  APCMTQ  In  every  locality.  Excln- 
WCwfAlil  BUEH  I  a  sive  territory  to  the  right 
men.  Seeding  Is  done,  the  corn  will  soon  be  husked  and 
you  will  have  time  to  take  up  a  good  proposition, 
write  to-day  for  catalogue  ami  sample— free. 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md- 


We  Make 

no  Claim 

»  of  having  the  largest 
2  fence  business  on 
g  earth,  or  in  fact  any 
oj  other  claim  we  can- 
01  not  verify.  We  have 

~  THE  BEST 
FENCE 

In  the  market  and  we 
can  prove  it. 


Lamb  WIro  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


1 1  E?  I"N  F**  A  ■  Al  IP  ■  A  A 1 is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  pro- 
£*„  UfuAil«e.U  L  All  U  ductive  land.  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  ortho 
"  1  aa  J-n  ■  V  v  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soll- 

.  both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
|  DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 
and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops-  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write  for 
■  •  —  JOHNH..’  "  ‘ —  *' 


what  you  want  and  prices.  Jt 


.  J  ACKSON,  1  bird  Ave.  Albany,  N.Y. 


THE  KEMP.... 

Manure  Spreader 

Converts  the  manure  pile  Into  a  pllo  of  gold.  When 
you  double  your  money  you  think  you  havo  made  a 
Good  Investment.  This  machine  will  double 
the  value  of  your  manure.  It  spreads  all  kindsof 
manure  better  than  It  can  bedonobyhandand  so  dis¬ 
integrates  and  fines  it  that  it  is  more  readily  avail- 
GREA  TL  Y IMPRO  VED  I  able  for  plant  food . 

FOR  1398.  Backed  by  13  years  of  successful 
manufacture.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and  a  book 
New  Treatise  on  Manure,  FREE  to  all  Inquirers.  Box  38 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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Let  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  take  any  stock  in 
the  statement  that  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  give  a  “  copyright  ”  or  other  protec¬ 
tion  to  nurserymen  or  tree  agents  who  try  to  sell  new 
varieties.  The  Department  has  no  power  to  do  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  It  is  true  that  a  nursery  company 
is  trying  to  make  farmers  believe  this,  but  that  is  one 
good  reason  why  the  public  should  let  their  trees  alone. 

0 

A  friend  in  Massachusetts  says  that  it  is  all  well 
enough  to  tell  what  those  Ohio  Yankees  have  been 
doing,  but  how  about  the  Yankees  who  have  stuck  to 
the  old  sod  ?  They  are  ready  to  stand  a  fair  compar¬ 
ison  of  farm  opportunities.  That  contains  a  good 
suggestion.  As  we  continue  to  talk  about  the  West, 
we  shall  go  east,  too,  and  try  to  show  how  New  Eng¬ 
land,  at  275  years  old,  compares  with  these  boyish 
western  sections  of  100  years  or  younger.  That  will 
make  a  good  chance  for  study.  We  shall  try  to  carry 
out  the  plan. 

G 

So  far  as  growth  is  concerned  the  Mexican  June 
corn  is  certainly  a  wonder.  The  foliage  is  very  heavy. 
This  would  commend  it  for  ensilage.  But  on  good 
soil,  the  stalks  grow  to  the  size  of  small  trees,  and  are 
too  large,  woody  and  heavy  to  be  available  for  fodder. 
They  would  need  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  shredded. 
On  poor  soil,  the  growth  might,  perhaps,  be  so  moder¬ 
ate  that  the  stalks  could  be  used  for  fodder.  This 
corn  is  an  excellent  windbreak,  and  withstood  with¬ 
out  bending  in  the  least,  a  gale  that  flattened  to  the 
ground  sweet  corn  alongside. 

The  papers  tell  of  a  farmer  who  attended  a  local 
fair  in  western  New  York,  and  was  swindled  out  of 
$96  by  gamblers  on  the  grounds,  who  has  sued  the 
association  for  the  recovery  of  his  money.  If  he  win 
his  suit,  it  is  said  there  will  be  a  large  number  of 
other  suits  brought.  If  all  are  successful,  it  may 
ruin  the  association,  which  will  be  a  grand  thing  for 
agriculture,  for  any  organization  which,  under  the 
guise  of  an  agricultural  exhibition,  permits  its  patrons 
to  be  robbed  and  swindled,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
demoralization  common  in  recent  years,  deserves  to 
go  to  the  wall. 

9 

The  rescue  of  Cuba  and  other  of  Spain’s  col¬ 
onies  from  the  oppression  of  that  benighted  country 
has  cost  this  country  dearly  in  blood  and  treasure. 
One  of  our  greatest  sacrifices  was  that  of  Col.  George 
E.  Waring,  whose  death  from  yellow  fever  occurred 
at  his  home  in  this  city,  October  29.  He  was  the  most 
noted  sanitary  engineer  of  modern  times.  He  had 
been  sent  by  the  President  as  Special  Commissioner 
to  examine  into  the  sanitary  conditions  existing  in 
Havana  and  other  Cuban  cities.  He  finished  his  work, 
completed  his  report,  and  returned  home  ill ;  but  no 
one  suspected  until  a  few  days  before  his  death  the 
deadly  nature  of  his  ailment.  His  works  surely  will 
follow  him.  A  score  of  years  ago  he  became  promi¬ 
nent  at  the  time  of  the  great  yellow  fever  epidemic  at 
Memphis.  He  inaugurated  a  scientific  system  of 
drainage  by  which  that  city  was  rid  of  the  terrible 
plague,  and  of  a  dangerous  though  possibly  less 
deadly  scourge  of  malaria.  His  drainage  system  has 
been  adopted  in  many  cities,  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  He  was  responsible  for  the  reclamation  of 
Central  Park  in  this  city.  He  was  the  only  man  in  a 
generation  who  was  able  to  give  New  York  clean 
streets.  His  services  to  scientific  agriculture  have 
been  great  through  the  publication  of  books  and 
articles  on  draining.  It  seems  the  irony  of  fate  that 


his  death  should  be  caused  by  the  very  disease  he  had 
done  so  much  to  combat,  and  which  it  was  hoped  to 
abate  in  the  West  Indies  and  Gulf  ports  as  a  result  of 
the  obseivations  and  recommendations  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  which  he  was  the  head.  He  was  a  hero  just 
as  much  as  those  who  fell  in  actual  battle  with  the 
enemy,  for  he  fell  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and 
while  fighting  the  insidious  foe  that  lurks  in  that 
pestilential  climate.  Humanity  has  lost  one  of  its 
foremost  champions,  and  regret  over  his  untimely 
death  is  general.  One  great  element  in  Waring’s 
character  was  his  fearlessness  and  devotion  to  duty. 
When  he  undertook  to  clean  the  streets  of  New  York, 
he  was  cursed  and  howled  at  by  all  political  parties. 
Even  his  friends  hesitated  at  the  fearful  volley  of 
abuse  hurled  at  him.  He  went  on  through  it  all, 
established  his  system  of  work,  and  made  it  a  model 
for  other  American  cities. 

O 

It  is  remarkable  how  often  science  and  common 
practice  agree.  When  the  intelligent  farmers  of  any 
section,  after  experimenting  carefully,  generally  agree 
upon  a  change  of  farming,  scientific  investigation  is 
quite  sure  to  show  that  they  are  right.  For  instance, 
farmers  in  the  cheese  section  of  Ohio  believe  that 
phosphoric  acid  is  the  element  most  needed  in  their 
purchased  fertilizers.  A  ton  of  cheese  contains  about 
90  pounds  of  nitrogen,  23  of  phosphoric  acid  and  five 
of  potash.  The  clover  provides  new  supplies  of  nitro¬ 
gen  suitable  for  the  crops  grown  on  these  farms,  and 
the  loss  of  potash  is  hardly  worth  considering.  After 
years  of  cheesemaking,  therefore,  the  chief  loss  is  in 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  practical  farmers  have  found 
that,  by  the  use  of  superphosphates,  they  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  good  crops  of  wheat,  clover  and  corn. 

o 

It  is  time  now  to  begin  to  think  of  various  Winter 
jobs.  Among  others  is  that  of  whitewashing  peach 
trees  in  the  hope  of  preventing  loss  by  frozen  buds. 
On  page  701,  Mr.  Powell  told  us  how  the  trees  that 
were  whitewashed  brought  through  enough  buds  to 
make  a  good  set  of  fruit.  Others  have  reported  suc¬ 
cess  with  this  work.  The  whitewashing  is  done  by 
spraying  a  lime  wash  over  the  trees,  enough  to  make 
them  thoroughly  white.  The  first  spraying  is  done 
early  in  December,  and  repeated  often  enough  after¬ 
wards  to  keep  the  trees  well  whitened.  The  greatest 
injury  to  buds  is  caused  by  their  swelling  during  the 
warm,  sunshiny  days  of  Winter,  and  then  being 
nipped  by  a  late  cold  snap.  All  understand  that  a 
dark  color  absorbs  more  heat  than  white.  A  black 
coat  is  always  hotter  than  a  white  one.  The  whitened 
peach  bud  is  not  so  likely  to  absorb  the  heat  on  a  bright 
Winter  day  as  when  the  dark  natural  color  is  left. 
Therefore,  it  is  less  likely  to  swell  prematurely,  and 
risk  the  injury  from  late  frosts.  This  is  not  mere 
theory,  but  a  principle  well  worthy  of  application. 

• 

Hope  Farm  Notes  refer  to  the  plague  of  cabbage 
worms  this  year.  These  marauders  have  been  very 
troublesome  in  many  localities.  Driving  along  a 
country  road  during  the  Summer,  we  noticed  swarms 
of  the  creamy-winged  butterflies  which  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  these  worms,  and  commented  upon  the  proba¬ 
ble  result  to  the  cabbage  crop.  The  farmer  to  whom 
the  comment  was  addressed  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  these  butterflies  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
cabbage  worms,  and  said  that  he  had  noticed  them 
fluttering  about  patches  of  wild  radish,  in  the  fence 
corners.  The  fact  is  that  this  insect  deposits  its  eggs 
upon  any  cruciferous  plant,  cabbage  by  preference, 
but  when  cabbage  is  wanting,  any  other  plant  of  the 
same  family  is  selected.  This  is  another  argument 
against  weedy  fence  rows  or  roadsides.  This  insect 
is,  however,  capable  of  taking  excursions  into  other 
botanical  families,  for  we  were  once  annoyed  by  the 
destruction  of  a  window-box  full  of  nasturtiums, 
which  were  devoured  by  cabbage  worms.  The  but¬ 
terflies  were  noted  fluttering  about  them,  but  were 
suspected  of  designs  upon  the  honey  only,  until  the 
voracious  worms  hatched.  Perhaps  the  insects,  being 
city-bred,  were  misled  by  the  pungent  flavor  of  the 
nasturtiums,  and  imagined  that  these  members  of  the 
Geranium  family  were  Cruciferae. 

O 

Large  numbers  of  small  crabs  are  washed  up  by  the 
sea.  Probably  thousands  of  people  have  walked  along 
the  shore  without  seeing  them  at  all.  One  must  stand 
right  at  the  water’s  edge  and  watch  closely,  as  they 
very  quickly  bury  themselves  in  the  soft  sand  as  soon 
as  the  water  leaves  them  uncovered.  That  is  their 
way  of  meeting  an  emergency.  The  woodchuck  uses 
about  the  same  tactics.  Neither  he  nor  the  sand  crab 
is  thirsting  for  prominence  in  the  public  eye.  How 
different  the  snapping  turtle.  He  holds  up  his  head 
and  “faces  the  music,”  though  it  be  a  death  march 
for  him.  He  never  sneaks  away  from  an  emergency, 
even  though  he  emerge  from  it  into  turtle  soup.  Prob¬ 


ably  the  farmer  has  to  meet  about  as  many  emergen 
cies  as  any  one.  Weather,  soil  conditions,  fertilizers, 
harvesting  and  marketing  crops,  etc.,  to  say  nothing 
of  mortgages  and  family  expenses,  are  constantly 
bringing  up  questions  that  he  must  decide.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  “  what  to  do  until  the  doctor  comes,”  but  he 
is  the  doctor  himself,  and  upon  his  decisions,  depends 
largely  his  success  or  failure.  He  needs  the  boldness 
of  the  snapping  turtle,  mixed  with  a  liberal  amount 
of  woodchuck  and  sand-crab  caution.  No  mistake 
will  be  made  if  some  of  his  “  odd  Spells  ”  are  used  in 
thinking  out  these  things,  and  studying  cause  and 
effect  a  little. 

9 

Free  rural  mail  delivery  has  not  been  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  Government.  A  new  experiment  is 
reported  as  about  to  be  tried  in  Maryland.  Some 
time  ago,  a  resident  of  Westminster,  Md.,  wrote  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  offering  to  build  a  traveling 
post  office  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  to  establish 
a  route  between  his  town  and  the  surrounding  vil¬ 
lages,  covering  a  distance  of  30  miles,  for  $1,375  a 
year.  His  plan  has  been  accepted.  The  wagon  will 
be  similar  to  the  post-office  wagons  in  use  in  cities. 
The  wagon  will  start  in  the  morning,  visiting  all  the 
smaller  villages,  collecting  and  delivering  mail.  Any 
farmer  living  within  two  miles  of  the  route  may  place 
a  letter-box  at  the  roadside,  in  which  his  mail  can  be 
deposited  by  the  carrier,  and  from  which  the  carrier 
will  collect  any  letters  for  the  outgoing  mail.  At 
some  small  places  where  there  is  no  post  office,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  boxes  will  be  put  up,  making  a  sort  of  auto¬ 
matic  post-office.  The  carrier  will  act  as  postmaster, 
sell  stamps,  money  orders,  etc.,  stamp  the  letters,  and 
assort  them  for  delivery  or  for  forwarding.  He  ex¬ 
pects  that  his  compensation  will  just  about  pay  ex¬ 
penses,  but  he  has  such  faith  in  its  feasibility  that  he 
looks  for  his  ultimate  reward  in  the  royalty  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  pay  him  on  other  wagons  for  similar 
routes  that  he  expects  will  be  established.  This  is  a 
distinct  advance  on  any  other  scheme  so  far  tried. 

<9 

BREVITIES. 

“THE  WHOLE  HOG  OR  NONE.” 

I  thought  we  run  this  pesky  war  right  through  from  A  to  Z, 
Without  a  single  selfish  thought — jest  for  humanity! 

Them  starvin’  folks  in  Cuby— what  a  lot  of  tears  we  shed! 

We  don’t  hear  much  about  ’em  now — where  be  they  ? — mostly 
dead  ? 

Old  Uncle  Sam  rolled  up  his  eyes,  an’  made  a  solemn  vow, 

He  wouldn’t  take  no  extry  land — but  my— look  at  him  now! 

He’s  gut  them  Spaniards  cornered,  an’  he’ll  roast  ’em  till  they 
sweat. 

He  says,  “Now  I’ll  take  Cuby,  boys,  an’  you  can  take  the  debt. 
You  give  me  Porto  Rico  an’  the  Philippines — I’ll  see 
That  you  git  lots  of  ocean,  now  I  reckon  we  agree!  ” 

You’re  sharp,  old  Uncle  Samuel,  you’ll  hold  your  own,  I’ll  bet 
Them  Spaniards  aint  no  match  fer  you  at  dickerin’,  an’  yet, 

I  wish  you’d  come  out  honest,  so  that  all  the  world  could  see 
It’s  dollars  that  you’re  after,  rather  than  “humanity.” 

You’ve  made  a  botch  of  handlin’  your  red  an’  black  men  here, 

I  think  you’d  better  stay  at  home  with  duties  that  are  clear. 

But  if  you  take  them  Philippines  in  this  strong-handed  way, 

Be  honest,  Uncle  Samuel,  an’  come  right  out  an’  say 
You  aint  one-half  as  anxious  fer  them  yeller  fellers’  souls, 

As  what  ye  be  fer  sellin’  ’em  yer  goods,  an’  drawin’  tolls. 

A  brake  bfcats  a  break. 

The  cow  makes  a  good  boss. 

Kicking  cows  are  made — not  born. 

The  home-groan  man  is  a  nuisance. 

“  A  sweeping  CHARGE  !  ”  It’s  usually  headed  by  a  broom. 

No  State  regulation  of  the  fertilizer  trade  in  California  yet! 

The  Crimson  clover  is  certainly  best  this  year  where  it  was 
best  last  year. 

The  sort  of  top-knot  we  like  is  a  mental  “I  will  not”  to  those 
who  beckon  astray. 

A  cow’s  tail  in  fly  time  is  like  a  local  freight  train,  because  it 
“  runs  on  a  switch.” 

Why  is  the  wife  of  the  henpecked  husband  like  a  Jersey  calf 
Both  are  a  little  bossy  ! 

Like  may  cure  like,  but  no  one  ever  cured  the  kicking  habit  in 
a  cow  by  kicking  back. 

There  are  nine  letters  in,  “  I  don't  know."  Some  men  will  take 
5,000  big  words  to  say  it. 

When  you  sanction  a  nuisance,  you  bait  it.  No  man  abates  a 
nuisance  by  such  baiting. 

The  term  of  the  present  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  expires  next  May. 

Of  sound  common  sense  he  stands  highly  in  need,  who  curses 
good  clover,  and  calls  it  a  weed. 

We  want  to  hear  from  northern  farmers  who  sowed  cow  peas 
in  the  corn  or  bush  fruits.  How  large  were  the  peas  at  frost  ? 

The  British  lion’s  roar  seems  to  have  put  a  quiver  into  the  crow 
of  the  French  rooster!  Well,  it  all  adds  to  the  price  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer’s  wheat. 

You  may  sort  out  your  hens  in  economy’s  sieve,  into  losers  and 
those  that  are  layers,  and  the  fat  ones  are  losers  as  true  as  you 
live,  while  there’s  layers  of  lean  on  the  layers. 

Just  as  if  Boston  people  were  not  satisfied  with  baked  beans 
and  cod  fish,  some  firm  petitioned  the  aldermen  for  a  license  to 
kill  horses  and  pack  horse  meat  for  export.  “  The  petitioners 
were  granted  leave  to  withdraw.” 

Whenever  we  mention  the  Rural  Blush  potato,  there  are  sure 
to  be  calls  for  it.  This  fine  variety  has  no  superior  as  to  quality, 
and  is  a  good  yielder.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  the 
seed.  Why  ?  The  chief  reason  given  is  that  it  straggles  in  the 
hill,  and  is  “  a  hard  digger.” 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Rapid  Grain  Handling. — Fig.  351  shows  grain 
elevators  at  work,  loading  a  steamer  against  time. 
The  vessel  had  been  chartered  some  time  ago  to  take 
a  cargo  of  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  England.  The 
cargo  was  to  be  in  the  vessel  before  November  1.  The 
steamer  was  delayed  on  her  voyage  to  this  port,  and 
did  not  arrive  at  quarantine  until  October  30.  She 
was  at  once  hurried  to  Erie  Basin,  where  a  place  had 
been  prepared  for  her,  and  the  work  of  loading  began 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  and  was  completed 
before  midnight.  The  lower,  left-hand  corner  of  the 
picture  shows  the  spouts  of  the  elevator  on  one  side 
pouring  the  grain  into  the  hold  of  the  steamer.  The 
upper  part  of  the  picture  shows  the  vessel  lying  be¬ 
tween  two  elevators.  The  one  on  the  right  is  the 
warehouse,  from  which  streams  of  wheat  were  poured 
into  the  vessel,  and  the  one  on  the  left  is  a  floating 
elevator.  The  R.  N.-Y.  illustrated  these  different 
elevators  last  Winter,  and  described  their  methods  of 
operation.  The  floating  elevators  are  steam  vessels, 
fully  equipped  with  a  complete  elevator  system,  weigh¬ 
ing  hoppers,  screens,  cleaners  and  elevator  legs.  In 
the  larger  ones,  the  machinery  is  all  in  duplicate,  so 
that  a  boat  or  lighter  can  be  unloaded  from  each  side 
at  the  same  time.  The  elevator  legs,  as  they  are 
called,  are  simply  endless  chains  equipped  with  buck¬ 
ets,  the  same  as  one  sees  in  any  country  grist  mill. 
These  carry  the  grain  into  the  elevator,  from  which  it 
is  carried  by  chutes  into  the  weighing  hoppers,  and 
after  it  is  cleaned,  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship  ele¬ 
vator,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  hold,  whence  it  is  elevated 
to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  from  there  carried  by 
long  pipes  into  the  steamer.  Some  of  these  elevators 
have  a  capacity  of  6,000  bushels  per  hour.  They  are 
quite  expensive,  costing  sometimes  $40, 000  or  upwards. 

t  t  t 

Thanksgiving1  Poultry.  —  Thanksgiving  occurs 
very  early  this  year,  November  24.  There  is  always 
an  extra  demand  for  prime  poultry.  Choice  turkeys 
and  ducks  are  most  in  demand,  with  a  little  more  than 
the  ordinary  demand  for  chickens,  very  little  for 
geese,  and  no  extra  demand  for  fowls.  There  is  sel¬ 
dom  an  oversupply  of  choice,  well-fattened  and  well- 
dressed  poultry,  arriving  in  prime  condition.  For 
this  market,  poultry  must  be  bled  by  sticking,  and 
simply  have  the  feathers  removed.  Each  shipper 
should  learn  just  the  requirements  of  the  market  to 
which  he  intends  shipping.  The  crop  of  turkeys  this 
year  is  reported  to  be  moderate.  None  but  those  in 
good  condition  should  be  shipped,  and  they  should  be 
carefully  dressed  to  avoid  bruising  and  breaking  of 
the  skin.  Dry-picked  poultry  sells  best.  All  poultry 
should  be  thoroughly  cooled  before  packing,  each 
kind  packed  by  itself,  neatly,  and  so  as  to  show  up 
well  when  the  packages  are  opened.  Don’t  put  poor 
specimens  in  with  the  good,  under  the  impression  that 
the  good  will  sell  the  poor.  Such  practices  result  in 
lowering  the  prices  of  the  whole  lot.  Anything  poor 
and  bony  would  better  be  fed  for  a  longer  time,  and 
kept  for  a  later  market.  Mark  packages  plainly  as  to 
what  they  contain,  the  name  of  the  consignee  and  of 
the  consignor,  and  notify  the  former  by  mail.  Poultry 
for  the  Thanksgiving  market  should  arrive  here  not 
later  than  Monday  morning,  November  21.  There  is 
almost  no  sale  for  poultry  for  several  days  after  a 
holiday.  Above  all,  be  sure  to  ship  to  a  reliable 
dealer,  and  not  to  one  of  those  frauds,  so  plentiful 
always  at  this  season,  who  promise  a  great  deal  more 
than  any  honest  man  can  perform.  f.  h.  v. 


A  YANKEE  IN  OHIO. 

HOW  THE  STATE  LOOKS  TO  EASTERN  EYES. 

Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

Part  IV. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. J 

A  Cheese  Country. — I  was  told  that  more  cheese 
is  shipped  from  Aurora  station  than  from  any  other 
point  in  this  country.  Frank  Hurd  and  W.  J.  Eld- 
ridge  are  cheese  magnates.  Each  owns  something 
like  2,000  acres  of  land,  which  is  broken  up  into  ten¬ 
ant  farms  and  used  to  produce  milk  for  the  cheese 
factories.  Mr.  Hurd  is  said  to  be  able  to  regulate  the 
price  of  milk  and  cheese  in  upper  Ohio.  These  vast 
shipments  of  cheese  are  made  from  Aurora  because 
of  a  peculiar  and  ingenious  method  of  distribution 
on  the  train.  Several  car-loads  of  cheese  will  be 
started  from  Aurora  at  one  time,  and  at  once,  men  in 
the  cars  begin  to  sort  out  the  cheese  into  lots  to  suit 
orders.  They  work  just  like  men  on  the  United  States 
mail  cars,  so  that  at  the  railroad  junction  where  sev¬ 
eral  trains  are  waiting,  the  orders  for  cheese  are  all 
made  up.  The  boxes  are  quickly  transferred  to  the 
different  trains,  and  off  they  go — south,  east  and  west, 
all  over  Ohio  and  Indiana  This  system  of  shipping 
makes  it  possible  to  obtain  the  best  freight  rates,  and 
cheese  is  hauled  into  Aurora  from  20  miles  around. 


CIleesemaki^g•, — Mr.  Eldridge  told  me  that,  in 
buying  and  shipping  cheese  from  hundreds  of  fac¬ 
tories,  care  must  be  taken  to  obtain  a  uniform  arti¬ 
cle.  Mr.  E.  said  that  they  skim  the  milk  in  the  vat 
so  as  to  take  out  about  one  pound  of  butter  to  130 
pounds  of  milk.  This  gives  a  milder  flavored  cheese, 
more  satisfactory  to  their  customers.  He  said  the 
milk  sent  to  the  factory  in  Winter  averaged  higher  in 
fat  than  that  from  the  same  herds  in  Summer.  The 
explanation  for  •  this  was  that,  in  a  herd  well  cared 
for,  the  cows  were,  on  the  average,  more  comfortable 
in  Winter  than  in  Summer.  There  were  fewer  violent 
changes  in  a  good  barn  than  out  in  a  pasture,  and  no 
flies  or  dogs.  He  claimed  that  the  quality  of  the 
milk  is  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  cow  rather 
than  by  her  food.  It  was  a  good  deal  easier  to  burn 
up  her  butter  fat  by  neglect  and  abuse,  than  to  make 
more  of  it  by  changing  her  feed.  Mr.  Eldridge  is  not 
a  silo  man,  but  he  said  that  there  is  every  argument 
in  favor  of  good  Winter  dairying. 

A  Cheese  Factory.— I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  majority  of  readers  never  saw  cheese  made.  One 
small  factory  near  Aurora  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illus¬ 
tration.  The  place  was  as  sweet  and  clean  as  water 
and  steam  could  make  it.  Three  great  tin-lined  tanks 
or  vats  stood  side  by  side  at  one  end  of  the  building. 
Above  them  was  a  platform  where  milk  was  brought 
to  be  weighed,  and  then  poured  through  a  great  tin 
spout  or  funnel  into  vats.  One  of  these  vats  was 
about  two-thirds  full  of  a  thick,  dirty-looking  fluid, 
and  the  cheesemaker  was  poking  about  in  it  with  a 
wooden  rake  stirring  up  the  masses  of  curd  from  the 
bottom.  A  floating  glass  thermometer  gave  him  the 
temperature.  The  story  of  cheesemaking  reads  easily 
enough.  The  milk  is  raised  to  a  certain  temperature 
by  letting  in  steam,  and  held  there.  Then  a  certain 
amount  of  rennet  is  put  in.  The  curd  is  separated 
from  the  whey,  stirred  until  it  is  just  right,  and  then 


put  into  a  special  vat  to  drain  and  be  salted.  Then  it 
is  bandaged  and  pressed  and  cured.  It  all  seems  simple 
enough  to  one  who  will  never  do  anything  with  this 
“hardened  milk”  but  eat  it,  but  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  us  who  realize  the  care  and  skill  re¬ 
quired  to  handle  and  control  the  delicate  chemistry 
of  this  cheesemaking.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  pre¬ 
sented  a  more  difficult  problem  than  buttermaking. 
There  was  a  Babcock  test  at  this  factory,  but  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  milk  was  not  bought  on  the 
basis  of  its  butter  fat.  In  some  Wisconsin  factories,  a 
curd  test  for  detecting  bad  milk  has  been  adopted.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  Ohio  Yankees  still  buy 
milk  and  not  fat.  A  notice  in  front  of  the  factory  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  price  of  milk  would  be  eight  cents 
for  10  pounds  ! 

Money  in  Cheesemaking.— With  milk  at  80 
cents  per  100  pounds,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
a  prosperous  class  of  farmers,  yet  it  is  the  patrons  of 
just  such  factories  who  are  filling  up  the  vaults  of  the 
savings  banks,  and  adding  comforts  and  luxuries  to 
their  homes.  I  was  told  that  the  year’s  milk  from 
the  average  cow  in  this  region  will  bring  about  $30. 
Most  farmers  calculate  to  sell  enough  wheat,  potatoes, 
fruit  or  smaller  crops  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of 
the  farm.  The  corn  will  either  fill  the  silo  or  buy 
bran  for  the  dairy — sometimes  nearly  both.  Thus 
the  income  from  the  cows  is  planned  to  be  nearly  all 
profit  except  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  grain.  Every 
farm  has  its  rich  Blue-grass  pasture  which  is  never 
plowed  up.  One  of  the  hardest  things  for  a  Jersey- 
man  to  understand  is  the  reverence  these  western 
farmers  have  for  Blue  grass.  When  I  said  that  I 
would  like  to  plow  up  one  of  these  rich  pastures  and 
plant  sweet  corn  or  Lima  beans,  they  looked  as 
shocked  as  though  I  had  uttered  some  profane  threat 
at  their  dearest  friend.  With  this  simple  and  sure 
plan  of  farming,  a  good  farm  on  the  Western  Reserve 
ought  to  be  a  fair  investment  so  long  as  one  can 
keep  up  the  clover  crop. 

Cheese  or  Batter  Dairying. — I  am  glad  that  I 
was  able  to  compare  regions  in  which  butter  and 
cheese  are  made.  I  had  supposed  that  cheesemaking 


exhausted  a  section.  It  carries  away  far  more  plant 
food  than  butter,  and  little  of  the  wastes  is  returned 
in  the  whey.  When  a  farmer  brings  skim-milk  back 
from  the  creamery,  and  feeds  it  at  home,  the  farm 
loses  but  little  in  fertility.  It  all  goes  in  cheese,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  is  why  it  seemed  strange  to  me  that, 
after  all  these  years  of  cheesemaking,  the  farms  are 
producing  larger  crops  than  ever  of  corn,  wheat  and 
hay.  What  does  it  ?  CLOVER  !  That  is  the  wonder¬ 
ful  little  friend  that  goes  up  into  the  air  and  down 
into  the  soil  to  obtain  new  plant  food  to  replace  what 
the  cheese  carried  away.  It  will  be  a  hard  outlook 
for  the  Western  Reserve  if  Sir  William  Crookes  is 
right  in  saying  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  land  will  be¬ 
come  “clover  sick”,  and  demand  a  long  vacation. 
Then  they  will  have  to  go  to  Lake  Erie  for  fish  scrap, 
and  to  Cleveland  and  other  cities  for  their  sewage.  I 
think  the  cheese  made  from  an  acre  of  grass  or  corn 
carries  away  more  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  than 
the  average  crop  of  potatoes,  yet  we  eastern  farmers 
think  that  we  must  make  up  for  the  fertility  in  the 
potatoes  by  using  at  least  half  a  ton  of  fertilizer.  But 
little  potash  is  carried  away  in  cheese.  While  the 
clover  holds  out,  phosphoric  acid  seems  to  be  the  chief 
need  in  this  cheese  section.  Two  crops  that  seem  short 
in  a  cheese  country  are  hogs  and  calves.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  they  lack  skim-milk,  though  the  best  hogs  I  saw 
in  Ohio  were  not  in  dairy  sections.  In  the  cheese 
country,  they  never  take  you  out  into  the  barn  and 
show  you  the  bull.  They  usually  keep  him  out  of 
sight,  while  in  a  dairy  section,  they  brag  about  him. 
I  don’t  see  how  a  cheese  dairyman  can  love  his  cow  as 
the  buttermaker  does  his,  for  she  is  bought  and  sold 
like  a  plow  or  a  cultivator.  She  doesn't  grow  up  on 
the  place  as  the  butter  cow  does,  and  thus  come  into  a 
sort  of  partnership.  The  best  of  her  blood  and  bone 
goes  out  of  the  country  in  cheese  ;  it  doesn’t  come 
back  to  the  farm  ! 

The  Outlook. — “  This  will  always  be  a  dairy  coun¬ 
try”,  said  Mr.  Hurd.  “The  land  is  well  suited  to 
dairying,  and  the  farmers  understand  how  to  produce 
milk.  We  have  a  reputation  for  our  cheese,  too,  and 
that  counts  for  much.”  There  are  many  tenant  farm¬ 
ers — too  many,  it  struck  me.  The  tenant  farms  are 
usually  well  kept  up,  for  the  owners  insist  that  about 
so  much  clover  must  be  used — just  as  English  land¬ 
lords  put  in  the  lease,  what  rotation  must  be  followed, 
and  what  manure  and  fertilizer  shall  be  used.  I  have 
no  figures  to  show  how  these  tenant  farmers  are  pros¬ 
pering.  They  seem  to  be  making  a  fair  living  ;  on 
the  whole,  better  than  the  majority  of  the  tenants  in 
our  part  of  New  Jersey,  though  the  systems  are  very 
different.  Land  could,  evidently,  be  bought  at  a  fair 
bargain,  and  as  the  present  owners  grow  older,  it 
seems  to  me  that  more  and  more  of  the  farms  will  be 
rented.  Some  men  evidently  prefer  to  rent  rather 
than  to  buy.  I  do  not  understand  why  there  should 
be  so  much  hesitation  or  objection  to  ownership  of 
land.  This  section  of  Ohio  is  bound  to  continue  rich 
and  prosperous,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  classes 
of  society  are  to  benefit  mostly  by  the  wealth — the 
son  who  stays  on  the  farm,  the  son  who  goes  to  the 
city,  the  old  man  who  rents  out  his  land,  or  the  tenant 
who  puts  his  labor  into  it.  More  and  richer  land 
is  coming  under  cultivation.  An  enormous  swamp  is 
being  drained  by  cutting  a  ditch  as  large  as  a  river 
through  it.  A  great  steam  shovel  or  scraper  is  mounted 
on  a  scow  which  floats  in  the  water  of  the  ditch. 
Roots,  stones  and  dirt  are  scraped  and  thrown  out  by 
this  steam  giant.  A  dozen  men  on  this  floating  outfit 
do  the  work  of  500  armed  only  with  pick  and  shovel. 
This  land  which  has  thus  far  produced  only  malaria 
and  mosquitoes  will  in  time  be  fitted  to  produce  more 
cheese.  h.  w.  c. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  large  amount  of  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  different  styles 
of  wire  fencing.  The  farmers  now  consider  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
this  is  the  coming  fence,  on  account  of  its  durability.  The  Bowen 
Cable  Stay  Fence  Co.,  of  Norwalk,  O.,  manufacture  a  wire  fence 
machine,  of  which  it  claims  4,000  have  been  sold  in  the  last  three 
years.  The  company  will  send  full  particulars  about  it,  if  you 
send  for  them. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  dishorning  have  been  fully  discussed 
for  years,  so  that  most  readers  are  familiar  with  them.  One 
thing  is  settled,  that  dishorning  is  a  benefit  to  the  animal  as  well 
as  the  owner.  It  means  safety  for  both.  Just  the  best  way  to 
take  off  the  horns  is  quite  another  subject.  Webster  <fe  Dickinson, 
Christiana,  Pa.,  have  some  plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
improved  convex  dishorner,  which  they  will  send  if  you  ask  them. 

The  people  on  the  farm,  whether  husband,  wife  or  child,  need 
a  purse  for  carrying  silver  coin,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
class  of  people.  In  their  vocations  and  surroundings,  silver 
pieces  are  likely  to  get  misplaced  or  lost.  The  Paragon  Patent 
Folding  coin  purse  is  just  the  thing.  It  will  make  a  nice  Christ¬ 
mas  present,  too,  one  that  costs  little,  yet  is  pretty  and  service¬ 
able.  It  is  made  by  Jas.  S.  Topham,  1231  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Prices  are  given  in  his  advertisement. 

The  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill.,  established  its  watch 
factory  there  about  34  years  ago.  During  that  time,  the  company 
has  turned  out  about  8,000,000  watches.  The  name  now  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  just  what  we  want  in  a  watch.  The  company  has  per¬ 
severed  for  so  many  years  in  turning  out  nothing  but  first-class 
watches,  the  name  Elgin  is  finally  accepted  as  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard.  It  must  have  cost  the  company  some  money  to  establish 
thia  reputation,  but  it’s  worth  more  than  it  cost. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

At  the  recent  food  show  in  New  York, 
one  of  the  exhibits  consisted  of  “pie 
filling1  ”  for  bakers’  use.  Wooden  pails 
and  tubs  contained  the  filling  which 
was  labeled  apple,  raspberry,  black¬ 
berry,  lemon,  etc.  Instead  of  buying 
the  unsophisticated  product  of  nature, 
the  modern  baker  buys  this  filling  by 
the  tub  ;  it  is  all  ready  for  use,  and  free 
from  waste.  Another  advantage  is  that 
the  price  is  uniform,  whereas  the  fresh 
fruit  fluctuates  in  value  from  time  to 
time.  We  see  no  reason  why  this  filling 
may  not  be  entirely  free  from  objection, 
if  properly  made  from  good  fruit,  but 
think  that  this  branch  of  trade  should 
be  inspected  regularly  by  the  health 
officers,  that  the  purity  of  the  product 
be  guaranteed. 

* 


A  FEW  years  ago  brown  or  Graham 
flour  was  supposed  to  be  nutritious  and 
hygienic,  no  matter  what  its  actual  con¬ 
stituents  might  be.  If  dark -colored, 
with  visible  flecks  of  husk,  little  more 
was  demanded.  We  have  changed  now, 
and  gluten  or  whole-wheat  flour  is  se¬ 
lected.  It  is  asserted  that  some  of  the 
gluten  breads  now  on  the  market  are 
made  from  a  low  grade  of  bolted  flour, 
with  additional  coloring  matter,  while 
some  so-called  whole-wheat  bread  is 
made  from  similar  flour,  to  which  a 
quantity  of  coarse  wheat  bran  has  been 
added.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  bakers 
who  make  reliable  hygienic  bread  and 
crackers,  but  if  there  is  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  wiser  to  buy  the  flour, 
and  bake  at  home. 


* 

A  serviceable  Winter  underskirt  may 
be  made  of  melton  cloth,  requiring  three 
yards  of  material  46  inches  wide.  It 
should  have  gored  front  and  side 
breadths,  and  plain  back,  the  trimming 
being  either  braid  or  ruffles.  Although 
such  skirts  may  be  bought  readymade 
very  cheaply,  one  may  put  better  work 
in  the  homemade  article.  Most  of  the 
underskirts  are  close-fitting  at  the  top, 
flaring  into  wider  flounces  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  to  hold  out  the  present  style  of 
dress-skirt.  The  umbrella  shape  in 
underskirts  is  not  without  some  disad¬ 
vantages  ;  unless  well  stiffened,  it  is 
likely  to  flap  dismally  around  the 
wearer’s  heels  and,  in  such  material  as 
sateen,  this  defect  shows  itself  very 
early.  Moreen  holds  its  stiffness  better 
than  any  other  material,  but  to  get  good 
wear  from  it,  the  flounce  should  be 
lined ;  otherwise  it  rubs  thin  where  it 
receives  most  wear. 


* 

That  recalls  a  conversation  overheard 
between  a  woolen  dealer  and  a  silk 
manufacturer.  The  woolen  man  lament¬ 
ed  the  dullness  of  trade,  and  observed 
that  he  would  have  been  less  surprised 
by  depression  in  the  silk  trade,  because 
silks  are  luxuries  which  would  be  bought 
only  when  people  had  a  superfluity. 
“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  the  silk  man. 
“  Plenty  of  women  make  their  husbands 
and  children  go  without  needfuls,  so  that 
they  may  buy  their  silk  petticoats.  If 
silk  were  bought  only  by  people  who 
can  really  afford  it,  we  would  have  to 
go  out  of  business.”  That  sounds  like  a 
serious  indictment,  but  there  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  at  least  some  truth  in  it.  We 
were  visited  recently  by  a  young  woman 
whose  husband  receives  a  salary  of,  per¬ 
haps,  $20,  at  most,  a  week.  She  wore  a 
black  silk  gown,  silk-lined,  and  trimmed 
elaborately  with  velvet  and  jet ;  at  a 
very  modest  computation,  it  would  cost 
$50.  Her  wrap  was  worth  $25  ;  a  rich 
feather  boa  around  her  neck  would  cost 
$15,  and  a  huge  picture  hat,  heavily 


trimmed,  would  cost  another  $15.  One 
would  judge,  from  her  appearance,  that 
she  was  going  to  some  elaborate  recep¬ 
tion,  but  she  was  bound  for  a  little  flat, 
where  she  would  strip  off  her  finery, 
and  cook  the  dinner.  We  believe  that 
every  woman  ought  to  dress  as  prettily 
as  means  permit,  but  she  who  shares 
the  modest  means  of  a  salaried  employee 
has  no  right  to  ape  Mrs.  Millionaire  in 
dress. 

* 

The  head  fitter  in  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  fashionable  New  York  store 
told  us  recently  that  she  had  been  fitting 
a  white  brocade  corset  which  would  cost 
$79 ;  the  clasps  were  of  gold,  set  with 
tiny  diamonds.  We  asked  the  fitter 
whether  the  purchaser  was  a  person  of 
prominence,  and  she  replied,  with  some 
scorn  : 

“Oh,  no;  I  don’t  know  who  she  is, 
but  we’re  making  her  wedding  outfit, 
and  she  can’t  be  a  lady,  for  she  wears 
machine-made  underwear  trimmed  with 
common  cotton  lace.” 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  dis¬ 
played  by  that  remark.  The  fitter  did 
not  mean  that  women  of  refinement 
never  wear  machine-made  underwear, 
but  that  it  was  an  incongruity  to  wear 
such  garments  with  the  costly  jeweled 
corset,  an  error  which  a  woman  of  good 
taste  would  not  fall  into.  It  is  the  same 
lack  of  refinement  which  causes  a  girl 
to  wear  a  befeathered  picture  hat  with 
shabby,  leaky  shoes,  or  to  invest  in  a 
smart  silk  petticoat  when  there  is  a  cry¬ 
ing  need  for  Winter  flannels. 


A  PLEA  FOR  RECREATION. 

Many  wise  words  are  being  said  just 
now  about  making  the  most  of  these 
long  Winter  evenings  and  the  leisure  of 
the  Winter  days,  by  getting  a  lot  of  sew¬ 
ing  done  for  busier  seasons.  “  Taking 
time  by  the  forelock  ’’—that  is  what  it  is 
called,  is  it  not  ?  Well,  it  is  a  word  of 
wisdom,  “boiled  down”,  as  old  Aunty 
Janet  would  say.  Still,  is  there  not  a 
little  danger  of  losing  one’s  own  identity 
in  the  process,  when  one  is  over-en¬ 
thusiastic  ? 

I  want  to  put  in  a  modest  plea  for  an¬ 
other  use  of  part  of  the  Winter  leisure. 
Do  the  extra  sewing,  by  all  means,  and 
get  ready  for  the  Summertime  ;  but  don’t 
forget  to  save  some  minutes  for  your 
very  own.  Squeeze  the  tewing  or  leave 
a  part  of  it  undone  if  needful.  This 
other  work  is  important,  too.  I  mean  a 
chance  to  read  and  “  improve  your  mind” 
— your  strength  and  nerves  and  temper, 
anyway  !  There  must  be  some  playtime 
in  everybody’s  life,  or  else  it  is  not  real 
living — it  is  only  getting  along.  For  our 
children’s  sakes,  our  husbands’,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  our  own  sakes,  we 
must  not  rust  out.  We  must  make  shift 
to  “  keep  up”  with  the  old  man  with  the 
scythe. 

What  time  can  be  spared  so  easily  as 
some  of  these  long  Winter  evenings,  with 
the  whirl  of  the  wind  and  the  snow  in 
our  ears  ?  It  is  just  the  time  to  get  to¬ 
gether  the  neglected  magazines  and 
books,  and  catch  up,  or  to  lose  oneself  in 
a  bit  of  modern  fiction  that  is  worth  the 
reading.  There  is  enough  of  it,  surely  ! 
What  a  pity  it  would  be  to  live  in  such  a 
century  of  bright  books  and  worth-while 
study  without  getting  the  good  of  them  ! 
I  am  afraid  that  the  American  house¬ 
mothers  of  the  working  classes — and  how 
many  of  us  come  in  there  ! — are  too  likely 
to  sacrifice  their  own  recreation  and 
pleasure  in  doing  for  the  others  in  the 
family.  It  is  a  beautiful  sacrifice — a 
grand  one,  but  does  it  not  defeat  its  own 
end  in  the  long  run  of  work  and  self- 
sacrifice?  Aren’t  we  really  hurting  the 
children,  too,  and  the  housefather  ?  If 
we  lose  step  with  them,  do  we  not  lose  a 
little  influence,  too,  and  a  little  of  the 
blessed  companionship  we  crave? 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  then,  and  to 
them,  to  treat  ourselves  to  a  certain 
amount  of  recreation  and  leisure,  and  if 
we  cannot  find  a  chance  to  crowd  it  in  in 


the  Summer,  let  us  give  it  Winter  room 
at  least. 

In  farm  homes,  the  warm  season  seems 
to  hold  most  of  the  work,  and  the  Winter 
months  about  all  of  the  rest.  Then  ’tis 
in  the  Winter  we  must  catch  up  with  the 
books  and  periodicals,  laying  up  mental 
food  for  Summer,  as  in  Summer  we  see  to 
the-putting  up  of  the  Winter’s  luxuries. 

ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL. 


A  CORRIDOR  CUPBOARD. 

Fig.  352  shows  a  very  convenient  cup¬ 
board  to  go  upon  a  stair-landing  or 
corridor,  where  it  may  be  used  to  store 
bedroom  towels,  bureau  covers,  and 
similar  articles,  thus  saving  many  steps. 
The  cupboard  shown,  reproduced  from 
The  Lady's  Home,  was  homemade.  The 
lower  portion  was  occupied  by  one  large 
drawer,  while  the  upper  part  was  fitted 


with  shelves.  Such  a  homemade  article 
may  be  either  stained  and  varnished,  or 
enameled.  . 


TWO  CONVENIENCES. 

A  Fire  Screen. — It  was  originally 
made  to  keep  off  cold  draughts,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  equally  useful  in  keep¬ 
ing  off  heat.  Its  frame  was  made  by  the 
man  of  the  house,  out  of  inch  spruce. 
There  were  two  leaves,  each  50  inches 
tall  and  20  wide.  The  lower  cross  strips 
were  put  on  a  foot  from  the  floor.  The 
frame,  after  its  two  parts  were  joined 
together  with  leather  hinges,  was  sand¬ 
papered  and  shellacked,  then  the  panels 
were  covered  with  neutral  tinted  bol- 
land,  the  uncallendered  kind.  A  decora¬ 
tion  of  autumn  leaves  was  promised  it 
by  an  artistic  member  of  the  family,  but 
when  I  saw  it,  it  was  plain,  though  none 
the  less  useful.  The  dining-room  and 
kitchen  were  the  same  room,  and  some¬ 
times  the  person  who  sat  nearest  the 
stove  at  table  was  rather  'uncomfortably 
warm.  The  screen  interposed,  made  a 
surprising  difference  in  the  temperature. 

Scrap-boxes. — The  need  had  been  felt 
for  some  kind  of  a  receptacle  for  holding 
little  scraps  of  paper,  lint,  combings, 
and  such  litter  which  collect  in  one’s 
sleeping  room.  Elaborate,  dust-catching 
“  hair-receivers  ”  were  not  to  my  taste, 
and  I  had  not  the  time  to  spend  in  mak¬ 
ing  them,  even  though  they  had  been. 
We  had  been  getting  our  table  salt  in 
tall,  round  boxes,  and  one  day,  as  I  took 
the  last  of  the  salt  from  one  of  them,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  here  was  just  the 
thing  for  my  scrap  box.  I  took  a  piece 
of  the  border  that  matched  the  paper  in 
the  room,  and  with  a  little  trimming  at 
top  and  bottom,  made  it  the  right  width 


for  the  box  ;  then,  with  a  few  dabs  of 
the  mucilage  brush,  I  fastened  the  bor¬ 
der  in  place,  and  there  was  a  neat,  sensi¬ 
ble  box,  that  proved  most  useful,  s.  b.  r. 


A  PLEASANT  ENTERTAINMENT. 

It  was  afternoon.  The  ladies  of  the 
“Wideawake  Club”  entertained  the 
ladies  of  two  other  clubs  at  the  home  of 
one  of  their  members,  one  of  the  largest 
houses  in  town.  I  was  late ;  I  think  I 
was  the  last  arrival.  As  I  stood  on  the 
piazza  awaiting  an  answer  to  my  ring, 
I  wondered  much  what  the  Wideawakes 
had  done  so  to  enliven  their  company. 
By  the  sound,  I  judged  that  every  person 
present  was  interested  and  talking  in 
an  animated  fashion.  I  despaired  of 
being  heard,  so  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  into  the  hall.  Having  been  met 
by  a  woman  who  showed  me  where  to 
put  my  wraps,  I  was  enlightened  as  to 
the  reason  of  the  miniature  babel. 

Many  pictures  adorned  the  rooms. 
Pictures  of  noted  people,  mostly  writers, 
were  everywhere — pinned  to  the  cur¬ 
tains,  hung  from  chandeliers,  laid  on 
tables  and  stood  on  brackets  and  shelves. 
They  had  been  cut  from  magazines  and 
papers,  and  pasted  in  the  center  of 
sheets  of  brown  paper.  Each  sheet  was 
numbered  from  one  to  thirty.  Each 
person  was  given  a  card  with  figures 
down  the  left  side  to  30,  and  a  pencil 
with  which  to  write  the  name  of  the 
picture  opposite  its  number — when  she 
was  sure  of  it.  The  names  were  to  be 
down  in  one  hour.  The  Wideawakes 
had  aroused  their  guests  thoroughly. 
No  one  was  sitting  still ;  no  one  was 
silent.  All  were  doing  their  best  to 
solve  the  puzzle. 

When  the  bell  gave  signal  that  the 
time  was  up,  a  woman  read  a  correct -list 
of  the  pictures  ;  those  who  listened  were 
asked  to  put  a  cross  against  errors.  Then 
she  asked :  “  Who  has  the  right  names 
for  30?”  “29?”  etc. 

It  was  found  that  two  had  correctly 
named  28.  To  decide  between  them, 
another  picture  was  produced,  and  to 
the  one  who  gave  the  correct  answer 
quickest,  was  awarded  the  prize,  which, 
in  this  case,  was  a  candy  cane.  There 
was,  also,  a  booby  prize.  The  best 
things  about  it  were  that  it  made  every¬ 
body  sociable,  and  was  easily  prepared. 

s.  E.  H. 


EVERY  DAY  WISDOM. 

If  a  label  is  put  on  fruit  after  canning 
and  before  it  is  put  away,  it  is  often 
quite  a  convenience.  There  is  then  no 
guesswork  about  what  one  is  going  to 
open.  When  the  cans  are  cold,  a  little 
flour  paste  or  mucilage  will  make  the 
label  adhere  ;  if  put  on  while  the  can  is 
hot,  it  is  likely  to  peel  off.  When  writ¬ 
ing  the  label,  if  one  cares  to  add  the 
month  and  year  in  which  the  work  is 
done,  it  is  more  interesting. 

An  excellent  thing  to  clean  windows  is 
a  chamois  skin  wrung  out  of  warm  soap¬ 
suds,  and  used  the  same  as  a  cloth.  Use 
clean  suds,  and  rinse.  The  effect  is 
magical. 

If  one  is  troubled  with  cold  feet,  great 
relief  will  be  found  by  laying  a  feather 
pillow  or  a  folded  flannel  blanket,  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed  over  them.  It  seems  to 
hold  the  warmth,  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  comfort,  especially  in  Winter. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 
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A  CONVENIENT  KITCHEN  CHEST. 

Fig.  353  shows  a  combination  chest  for 
kitchen  use.  The  top  opens  into  three 
compartments,  for  flour,  corn  meal  and 
Graham  flour.  The  front  is  raised  to  a 
level  with  the  top,  and  secured  by  side 
arms,  as  shown,  making  a  large  table  for 
cooking,  ironing,  etc.  Beneath  the  raised 
front,  are  small  drawers  for  keeping  all 
kinds  of  materials  used  in  cooking.  The 


appropriate  name  can  be  put  upon  each 
drawer.  Such  a  chest  tells  its  own  story 
of  convenience.  d. 


Brown  Bread. — I  have  used  entire 
wheat  for  the  last  three  years.  I  use 
one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of 
sour  milk,  one  egg,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  and  one  teaspoon  ful  of  salt,  well 
mixed  ;  two  cupfuls  entire  wheat,  one 
cupful  of  granulated  corn  meal.  Grease 
a  mold  well,  and  steam  2%  hours.  Put 
in  the  oven  to  dry  off  one-half  hour. 

Another. — Just  after  dinner,  soak  one- 
half  cake  of  Magic  yeast,  and  make  into 
a  batter,  using  one  cupful  of  lukewarm 
water.  Let  rise  until  8  p.  M.  Take  2 % 
quarts  of  entire  wheat,  rub  in  blitter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt, 
one-half  cupful  of  molasses,  and  one 
quart  of  milk  that  has  been  scalded  and 
cooled.  Put  in  the  yeast  batter,  mix 
thoroughly  and  knead  lightly.  Let  rise 
over  night.  In  the  forenoon,  mold  into 
three  loaves.  Let  rise  until  light,  and 
bake  one  hour.  M.  d.  i. 


On  the  Wing. 


A  HOSPITAL  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

PROVIDENT  HOSPITAL  AND  ITS  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  NURSES. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

Where  the  Hospital  Is. — At  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  36th  and  Dearborn  Streets,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  the  unpretentious  building 
known  as  Provident  Hospital.  It  is  not 
very  widely  known,  even  in  Chicago,  and 
few  people  imagine  how  much  energy, 
hard  work  and  devotion  to  duty  is  hidden 
within  its  narrow  walls.  This  hospital 
gives  opportunity  for  study  to  colored 
medical  students,  and  maintains  a  train¬ 
ing  school  for  colored  nurses.  Generous 
citizens  of  Chicago  have  aided  the  hos¬ 
pital  from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Armour 
being  especially  interested  ;  but  its  paths 
have  not  been  flowery  ones,  and  every 
one  associated  with  the  enterprise  has 
found  plenty  of  uphill  work. 

A  Talk  with  the  Superintendent. — 
The  nurses  undergoing  training  are  all 
colored,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  of 
African  descent ;  but  they  vary  from  the 
darkest  type  through  all  graduations  of 
tint  to  wavy-haired,  olive-skinned  quad¬ 
roons  and  octoroons.  The  matron  or 
superintendent,  Miss  Nina  James  Price, 
is  white,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  large 
Chicago  hospitals.  She  is  mastered  by 
an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  elevation 
of  the  colored  race,  and  finds  her  work 
most  absorbing.  I  asked  her  how  the 
colored  nurses  compared  with  the  aver¬ 
age  white  nurses  in  education  and  intel¬ 
ligence. 

“  It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  an  even 
comparison,”  said  Miss  Price,  “  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  my  nurses 
are  all  picked  women — they  are  not  just 
average  women.  Some  of  them  are 
graduates  of  colleges  or  normal  schools, 
and  I  should  not  feel  inclined  to  accept 
a  candidate  who  had  not  been  graduated 
from  a  high  school,  at  least.  We  feel 
that  the  only  way  to  remove  the  preju¬ 
dice  against  colored  nurses  is  to  acquaint 


people  with  the  best  side  of  their  race. 
It  is  a  misfortune  when  white  women 
who  are  trivial  and  unrefined  succeed  in 
being  graduated  as  nurses,  and  it  would 
be  a  still  greater  misfortunate  for  col¬ 
ored  women  of  that  class  to  give  a  false 
impression.” 

The  Race  Prejudice. — “  Do  you  find 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  colored 
nurses  ?  ” 

“  We  do,  before  the  people  become 
acquainted  with  them  ;  but  familiarity 
causes  it  to  pass  away.  People  often 
form  the  idea  that,  because  the  negro  is 
often  irresponsible  and  careless,  colored 
nurses  must  be  unieliable  and  lacking  in 
emergencies.  They  overlook  the  changes 
wrought  by  education  and  d:scipline.” 

“  Do  you  have  colored  patients  only  in 
Provident  Hospital  ?  ” 

“  Oh  no,  we  do  general  work,  like 
any  other  hospital,  and  our  cases  include 
all  colors  and  nationalities.  I  have  been 
amused,  sometimes,  by  colored  patients, 
who  didn’t  want  to  be  nursed  by  women 
of  their  own  race.  They  lacked  confi¬ 
dence,  and  demanded  ‘  white  folks  ’ 
for  attendants ;  but  they  soon  realized 
that  their  colored  sisters  were  quite 
competent,  and  began  to  take  pride  in 
their  capability.” 

Outdoor  Nursing. — “  Will  these  col¬ 
ored  graduates  have  the  same  chance  of 
outside  nursing  as  white  women  ?” 

“We  hope  so;  that  is  what  we  are 
training  them  for.  Sometimes  people 
are  not  prepared  to  see  a  colored  nurse, 
and  are  prejudiced  against  her ;  but  I 
can  hardly  recall  a  case  where  the  pre¬ 
judice  continues  after  further  experi¬ 
ence.  To  my  mind,  colored  women  are 
especially  suited  to  sick  nursing  by  their 
sympathetic  manners,  pleasant  voices 
and  quiet  movements,  and  when  we  add 
skilled  intelligence  to  these  qualities, 
we  make  a  most  desirable  combination.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  nursing  is  likely 
to  draw  colored  women  from  other  occu¬ 
pations  ?  ” 

“No,  the  great  advantage  is  that  it 
furnishes  employment  for  educated  col¬ 
ored  women.  It  is  very  hard  for  them 
to  get  any  congenial  occupation,  and 
when  they  are  unable  to  associate  with 
educated  people,  and  restricted  to  few 
occupations  except  those  we  describe  as 
menial,  they  are  likely  to  feel  that  the 
education  they  obtained,  at  the  cost  of 
great  efforts,  is  useless  to  them.  It  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  interfere  with 
white  nurses,  for  they  have  a  wide 
sphere  of  usefulness  among  their  own 
people.” 

Colored  Doctors. — “Are  all  the  doc¬ 
tors  at  Provident  Hospital  colored  ?  ” 

“  No,  we  have  had  both  white  and  col¬ 
ored  house  physicians,  and,  like  every 
hospital,  we  have  visiting  physicians 
from  other  institutions.  We  give  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  study  to  colored  medical  stu¬ 
dents  who  obtain  practical  experience 
here,  under  the  instructions  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians.” 

“  Would  the  other  hospitals  be  likely 
to  draw  a  color  line,  as  regards  these 
students  ?  ” 

“  I  hardly  think  so  ;  if  such  prejudice 
were  shown,  it  would  surely  be  un¬ 
authorized  ;  but  they  are  likely  to  find 
their  work  and  study  more  congenial 
with  us  than  in  other  institutions.” 

Hospital  Management. — The  Provi¬ 
dent  Training  School  is  managed  under 
the  same  rules  as  those  of  other  hospi¬ 
tals.  The  nurses  live  at  the  hospital 
during  their  three-years’  course.  They 
wear  a  neat  uniform  of  gray-striped 
seersucker,  with  the  customary  cap  and 
large,  white  apron.  The  nurses’  accom¬ 
modations  were  quite  restricted  at  first, 
but  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  better 
things,  as  it  is  on  a  sounder  financial 
basis.  Every  one  connected  with  the  in¬ 
stitution  appears  to  regard  it  with  a 
personal  pride  that  makes  itself  evident 
in  the  work  done.  Miss  Price  crowds 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 


the  work  of  two  women  into  every  24 
hours,  acting  as  head  nurse,  matron  and 
superintendent  in  her  efforts  to  make 
the  best  of  the  hospital  resources.  There 
are,  usually,  about  a  dozen  nurses  in  the 
training  school. 

I  asked  Miss  Price  whether  there  was 
any  variation  of  intelligence  between 
the  nurses  of  purely  African  descent  and 
those  who  showed  an  admixture  of  white 
blood.  I  had  an  impression  (most  of  us 
have)  that  the  “  smart  ”  colored  people 
are  those  of  mixed  blood.  Miss  Price  did 
not  assent  to  this. 

“  No,  indeed,”  she  said  ;  “  some  of  the 
most  capable  nurses  I  have  had  under 
my  charge  have  been  black  women,  as 
we  should  term  them.  There  is  as  great 
a  variation  in  black  races  as  in  white 
ones,  and  it  isn’t  safe  to  think  that  the 
admixture  of  white  blood  is  responsible 
for  the  intelligence  they  display.” 

Some  of  the  nurses  at  Provident  Hos¬ 
pital  gained  their  education  first  at  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.  Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  recollect  a  series  of  articles  upon 
“The  New  Black  Man”,  following  an 
editorial  visit  to  a  negro  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute,  at  that  place.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  justifiable  to-describe  the  students  in 
the  Provident  Training  School,  collec¬ 
tively,  as  “The  New  Black  Woman.” 
Every  one  of  those  young  women,  when 
she  leaves  the  hospital,  becomes  a  bac¬ 
terium  of  progress,  working  among  her 
people.  We  are  making  plans  now  to 
educate,  and  elevate,  and  Christianize  all 

sorts  of  parti-colored  people  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth  ;  I  think  that  it  would  be 
wise,  while  this  enthusiasm  is  strong 
upon  us,  to  see  what  we  can  do  for  the 
dark-skinned  stranger  within  our  gates. 
How  can  we  civilize  the  Filipino  whom 
we  have  not  seen,  if  we  refuse  to  aid  in 
the  advancement  of  the  colored  Ameri¬ 
can  whom  we  have  with  us  now,?  The 
Spaniards  displayed  an  admiring  awe  for 
the  “  sunburnt  Yankees”,  as  they  called 
the  negro  soldiers.  Surely  a  race  that 
will  die  for  our  country  deserves  an 
equal  chance  to  live  for  it.  e.  t.  r. 


B.&B. 


handsome  fur  neck  scarfs 

— two  styles  —  so  much  finer  for  the 
money  than  any  ever  offered  that  every 
woman  who  wants  a  fur  scarf  will  find 
this  the  greatest  chance  of  the  season  to 
save. 

Electric  Seal  Fur  Scarfs  with  eight 
tails  and  two  heads,  $3.50. 

Genuine  Brown  Marten  Fur  Scarfs 
with  eight  tails  and  two  heads,  $5. 

Other  fur  neck  scarfs,  $2  50  to  $75. 

Collection  of  fine  Furs — scarfs,  collar 
ettes,  muffs,  capes,  coats — surpassing 
any  heretofore — up  to  most  luxurious 
styles  in  all  the  fashionable  furs. 

Selling  Furs  by  mail  a  feature — choice 
styles  for  less  prices  make  it  so. 

black  dress  goods 

Every  weave  that  has  merit  is  here — 
at  an  important  price — 25c.  to  $4. 

Special  line,  50c.  yard — all  wool 
Black  Serge,  Cheviotte  and  Diagonals — 
50  inch — so  wide  and  extra  value  as 
you’ll  be  pleased  with  soon  as  you  get 
samples — splendid  quality. 

44-inch  dollar  imported  figured  Black 
Velours  50c.  yard — sightly,  dressy  goods. 

40-inch  all-wool  plain  Black  Cloth — 
choice  finish — 25c.  yard — nothing  so  good 
for  waists  and  house  dresses  ever  sold 
for  so  little. 

Be  sure  you  have  our  new  250-page 
illustrated  catalogue. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  Gy 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


MACKINTOSHES. 

Men’s  all  wool  Tricot,  $5.00 
Ladies*  cashmere  two-cape,  $4.00 

These  waterproof  garment!  would  cost  you  fie.oe 
•ach  In  any  retail  (tore.  Send  money  ordar  for 
-ample,  Hating  buat  measure  and  length.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address, 

M.  F.  REESE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Sctaulcet,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  M/SS--«« 

getting  our  Mvra  V.  Nokys’s  o'ever  Soldiers’  Souv¬ 
enir  Booklet, ‘‘Tite  Flag:  That  Won.”  Everyone 
laughs  and  cries  over  “  Teday,”  “  Hobson’s  rhotce,” 
“The  Red-Cross  Maid.”  “The  Young  private,” 
“McKinley  Bill,”  “Christening  a  Battleship,” 
“  Dewey.”  etc.  Twenty  poems;  with  portraits;  large, 
5^  x  7.  By  mail,  postpaid,  30o. 

C.  8.  VALENTINE,  Publisher,  Box  739,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Twice  as  much  used 
as  of  any  olti er  Stove 
Polish  on  earth. 


J.L.PR6SCOTT  C<?,  NW  YORK. 


SAVE ’  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stovepipe)  RADIATOR 
With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
where  we  have  no  active  agent  we 
will  sell  at  wholesale  price.  Write  at 
once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  COMPANY, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 


COMFORT  RADIATOR. 

saves  waste  heat  from  chimney  and  50  per 
cent,  of  fuel.  Cleaned  in  5  minutes  while 
fire  is  going.  Down  dralt,  Onlv  one  giv¬ 
ing  satisfaction  with  soft  coal,  $5.00. 
Send  for  circular. 

Fuel  Saving  Ap.  C*.,  Royersford,  Pa. 


SOLD!*^ 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  he  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TrrrllT,  Perfect 
Washing  Machine  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price:  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Asenta 
wanted.  For  exclusive  territory  .terms  and  prices  write 
PORTLAND  MFU.  CO.  Box  14  Portland,  Mich. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FDR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Blulne  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List. 
No  money  required. 

BLUINB  CO.  Box  303,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


Kfllit$IOto$25  SAVED 

1  “’  *-  buying  direct  from  factory.  BO 

days  free  trial.  No  agents  large 
profits  to  pay.No  money  in  advance 

$65  Kenwood  Machine  for . $22.50 

No  better  Machine  at  any  price. 

$50  Arlington  Haehine  for . $19.50 

Other  Haehlnea  $8.00,  $1 1.50  and  $15.00 
all  attachments  free,  over  100.000  In 
use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  free 
W rite  today  for  special  frel  ght  offer. 

168-164  West  VaniiureD  St..^  3 U 3  Ch UlV 


CEARHART’S  IMPROVED  FAMILY 

Knitting 

Cheapest  and  best.  8«il  1  id  and  yours  fr*p. 

Send  forparticulars,  and  free  samples  of  work  knit  on 
my  new  Ribbing  Attachment-  Yarn  instock.  Address 
.1.  E.  GEARHART,  Box  A  27  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


Buy  a  Phonograph 

If  you  think  of  buying  a  talking  machine — not  a  phone, 
or  a  gram,  or  a  graph,  or  any  cheap  imitation  of  the 
original  invention — buy  the  genuine 


Edison  Phonograph 

Sings,  plays,  talks.  Reproduces  sounds  of  all  kinds — song 
of  the  lark,  chirp  of  the  cricket,  barking  of  dogs. 

Operatic  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental;! 
sacred  songs;  band  selections;  piano,  cornet, 
banjo;  voices  of  famous  singers  and  orators; 
your  own  voice ;  your  children’s  voices. 

The  Standard  Phonograph 

will  reproduce  any  record,  will  make  records,  and 
will  shave  them  ofT  for  use  a  second  time 
for  the  whole  family.  Entertain  your 
friends  during  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Wonderful  I 

National  Phonograph  Co., 

Broadway  and  261)1  St..  New  York. 

Factory  at  Edison's  Laboratory, 

Orange,  N.  J .  Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  H  (Latest  Edition.) 


Solicitors  Wanted  for  Only  Official  Book  Just  Out. 

THE  STORY  AVk  PHILIPPINES 

By  MURAT  HALSTEAD,  the  Official  Historian, 
under  U.  S.  Government  commission,  in  army  camps, 
in  American  trenches  at  Manila,  on  the  Pacific,  in 
Aguina  Ido's  cam ps.  on  t  he  fiag8hip"Olynipia.”  with 
DEWEY ;  in  roar  of  battle  at  tall  of  Manila.  Bonanza 
for  agents.  Brimful  of  official  pictures.  Lar.e  book. 
Low  prices.  Big  profits.  Credit  given.  Freight  paid. 
Drop  trashy  unofficial  war  books,  some  of  our  agents 
taking  over  3U  orders  a  day.  Outfit  free.  Write  to-dav. 
Til K  DOMINION  CO.,  Dept.  8  P  2,  Chicago. 


ANYONE  INTERESTED 

in  Agricultural  Ptirmilt*  can't 
afford  to  be  without  the 

AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST. 

Sample  copy  Free  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  name  and  address 
plainly  written  on  postal  card  nam¬ 
ing  paper  in  which  you  saw  this  ad. 


Address  A6RICTLTT  It  A  L  KPIT0M1ST,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  has  been  less  brisk  this  week, 
and  somewhat  lower  prices  have  prevailed  on 
wheat,  while  buckwheat  and  barley  have  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  export  trade  has  been  quite  lim¬ 
ited.  There  have  been  some  up  and  downs,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  comparative  prices  are 
about  as  stated.  Higher  ocean  freight  rates 
have  had  a  tendency  to  check  export  trade  some¬ 
what.  There  seems  to  be  a  shortage  of  buckwheat 
in  this  market,  and  some  dealers  who  have  sold 
to  exporters,  have  had  a  hard  time  to  fill  their 
contracts,  as  recent  shipments  have  been  light. 
This  accounts  for  the  higher  prices,  which  would 
not  be  maintained  under  very  heavy  shipments. 
Rye  is  in  light  supply,  and  there  is  a  good  export 
demand,  although  prices  have  not  changed 
materially.  Malting  barley  is  active,  and  prices 
considerably  higher.  Fancy  clover  seed  has  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably.  Cash  prices  in  Chicago 
are  about  as  follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  65*4 
to  67c.;  No.  3  Spring  wheat,  63)4  to  66c.;  No.  2  red, 
68c.;  No.  2  corn,  32)4  to  32%c. ;  No.  2  oats,  25c.; 
No.  2  white  oats,  27  to  27*4c. ;  No.  3  white  oats,  26 
to  27c. ;  No. 2  rye,  52  to  52*4c. ;  No. 2  barley,  34  to  50c. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  prices  of  butt<  r 
and  cheese  during  the  week;  the  demand  is  quiet, 
mostly  for  the  best  qualities.  There  is  a  light 
supply  of  fancy,  fresh  creamery  butter;  lower 
grades  are  dragging.  Complaints  are  made  of 
irregular  quality  of  State  dairy  butter,  and  very 
little  of  the  stock  arriving  is  good  enough  to  bring 
top  quotations.  There  is  little  export  demand  for 
cheese,  and  receipts  are  fully  equal  to  all  de¬ 
mands.  In  Boston,  butter  is  reported  firm  at  22c. 
for  northern,  21  to  21*4c.  for  western,  15  to  16c.  for 
imitation,  14c.  for  ladles;  cheese  firm  at  9  to  9*4c. 
Chicago  reports  butter  steady  at  14  to  22c.  for 
creamery,  and  12*4  to  19c.  for  dairy;  cheese  dull 
at  7%  to  9*^c.  In  Philadelphia,  butter  is  steady 
at  23c.  for  fancy  creamery,  and  24c.  for  prints.  St. 
Louis  reports  butter  steady  at  19  to  23*4c.  for 
creamery,  and  16  to  21c.  for  dairy. 

The  poultry  market  is  dull  under  liberal  re¬ 
ceipts  and  heavy  accumulations.  The  market 
for  fowls  and  chickens  is  completely  demoralized, 
and  thousands  of  packages  have  gone  into  the 
freezers.  Anything  that  is  good  enough  for 
this  purpose  is  held  at  a  fair  price,  but  anything 
that  is  not  good  enough  to  put  into  cold  storage, 
is  worked  off  for  whatever  it  will  bring.  Live 
poultry  is,  also,  a  glut  on  the  market,  and  prices 
are  considerably  lower.  Philadelphia  reports 
dressed  poultry  steady  at  10c.  for  choice  fowls; 
9  to  954c.  for  fail-  to  good;  9  to  10c.  for  large 
western  chickens,  and  7  to  9c.  for  small  and 
scalded.  Fancy  fresh  eggs  are  extremely  scarce 
and  sell  quickly.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  all 
grades  of  refrigerator  and  other  eggs,  but  poor 
qualities  sell  slowly. 

There  is  a  fairly  liberal  supply  of  apples,  and 
fancy  table  fruit  sells  for  a  good  price.  Some 
northern  King  apples  are  selling  for  as  high  as 
$6  per  barrel.  They  must  be  of  the  best  quality, 
however,  to  bring  this  price.  There  is  little 
change  in  pears,  the  demand  being  for  the  best 
qualities  only.  There  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
Niagara  and  Delaware  grapes,  and  fancy  Cataw¬ 
ba  and  Concord  have  been  in  good  supply.  There 
is  at  present  a  liberal  supply  of  cranberries,  but 
an  active  demand,  and  prices  are  well  sustained. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


Baturday,  November  5,  1898. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel.  1  50  @  — 

Marrow,  1897,  choice . 1  40  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  26  @1  35 

Medium,  1897,  choice . 1  20  @1  22 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 130  @  — 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 105  @115 

Pea.  1893,  choice . 125  @  — 

Pea,  1897,  choice . 1  17)4®1  20 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  00  @1  16 

Red  Kidney,  1898.  choice . 1  67  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  1897,  choice . 160  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  35  @1  55 

White  Kidney,  1897,  choice . 1  50  @  — 

Yellow  Eye,  1897,  choice . 140  @  — 

Lima,  California . 2  32  @2  36 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  90  @  92 

1897,  bags .  85  @  87 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls . 1  00  @1  02 

1897,  Sootoh,  bags .  97  @1  00 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  22)4®  23 

Western,  firsts .  20  @  22 

Western,  seconds .  18  @  19 

Western,  thirds .  15)4®  17 

State,  extras .  22  @  22*4 

State,  firsts .  20  @  21)4 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15)4@  1954 

Western,  June  extras .  19)4®  20 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  17  @  19 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest .  19  @  20 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  17  @  1854 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  1854@  19 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  1654@  18 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  16 

Firkins,  fancy .  18  ©  1854 

Firkins,  firsts .  16  @  17 

Western  imitation  creamery,  finest .  17  @  1754 

Firsts .  14  @  1554 

Seconds .  18  ®  1854 

Western  factory.  June  extras .  14  @  1454 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  @  1354 

Current  make,  finest .  1354@  14 

Seconds .  1254®  13 

Thirds .  1154®  12 


CHEESE— NEW 


State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  854®  854 

Colored,  large,  choice .  854®  — 

White,  large,  choice .  854®  — 

Large,  good  to  prime .  8  @  854 

Large,  common  to  fair .  7  @  794 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  9  @  954 

Small,  white,  fancy .  9  @  954 

Small,  good  to  prime .  854©  854 

Small,  common  to  fair  . .  7  @  8 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  654®  7 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  654@  654 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  554@  654 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  454®  5 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  8  @  4 

Full  skims .  2  @  3 


EGG8. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid.  25  @  — 


Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  doz .  22  @  — 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best .  22  @  — 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count .  13  @  18 


Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off...  21  @  2154 


Fair  to  good  .  .  1954®  2054 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime.  19  @  20 
W'n&S’west’n, defective, per30-doz case.3  60  @4  80 
Seconds  and  dirties,  per  30-doz  case.  ...  2  70  @4  20 
Checks,  per  30-doz  case.  ..  2  70  @3  30 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  choice,  case  count.  1354®  1654 

Poor  to  fair .  10  @  13 

Limed,  western,  per  doz  .  1454®  15 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb. . .  854@  854 

Choice,  per  lb .  8  @  854 

Prime,  per  lb  .  754®  7$j 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Sun-drie^  Southern,  sliced,  1898 .  45 4®  5 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  45$@  5 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb .  254  ®  254 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb .  154@  2 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  1054®  U 

Blackberries,  1898.  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Uuckleberr'es.  1898.  oer  lb .  9  @  10 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  854  ®  9 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  f’y,  Northern, table  sorts,  p.d.-h.  bbl. 4  00@6  00 

Baidwin,  h.-p„  p.  d.-h  bbl . 2  00®3  00 

Snow,  h.-p.,  p.  d.-h.  bbl  . 2  2j®2  75 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

King,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  00©3  00 

Windfalls,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  00®1  50 

Windfalls,  per  open  bbl .  50®1  25 

Crab,  large,  per  bbl . 1  50©3  00 

Pears,  Bose,  per  obi . 2  50@4  50 

Bose,  per  bushel  box . 1  50@2  25 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

8eckel,  per  keg . 1  56@2  00 

Seckel.  per  bushel  box . 1  00@2  50 

Clalrgeau,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Kieffer,  per  bbl  . 2  00@3  00 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl . — 1  00@1  50 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y.  Delaware,  per  basket.  10®  13 

West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  basket .  8®  11 

West’n  N.  Y.  Concord,  per  basket .  8®  9 

Catawba,  per  basket .  8@  9 

Bulk  stock,  white,  In  trays,  per  lb .  154®  2 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  trays,  per  lb . 154®  liHi 

Salem,  bulk  stock,  in  trays,  per  lb .  2®  2m> 

Catawba,  balk  stock,  in  trays,  per  lb....  154®  194 

Cranberries.  C.  Cod. extra  f’ey  van’s, per  bbi.7  00@7  6o 

Cape  Cod.  usua  kinds,  per  bbl .  5  00@6  50 

Cape  Cod.  usual  kinds,  per  crate . 1  50@2  00 

Jersey,  per  bb'  . 4  75@5  25 

Jersey,  per  crate  . l  25 @1  75 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Cartridges,  p’me  toch’ce.  undrawn, p.  p’r.l  00  @1  25 
Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair.  75  @100 


Grouse,  undrawn,  prime  to  cnoice,  p.  p’r.l  00  @1  10 
Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair. .. .  75  @  90 
Woodcock,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair.  ...1  00  @1  12 
English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  cioz.l  50  @2  00 
Plover,  golden,  prime  tochoice.  per  doz  1  75  @2  00 
Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  - 1  00  @1  50 


Wildducks.canvas,6  ibs  Aoverto  p’r.p  pr2  25  @2  50 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p.  pr.l  75  @2  00 
Canvas  and  red  head,  lignt,  per  pair.  60  @100 

Mallards,  per  pair  .  60  @  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  26  @  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @  26 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  15  @  25 

Venison,  saddles,  frozen,  choice,  per  lb.  16  @  18 

Fresh,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

GRAIN 

Wheat .  70  @  77 

Corn .  35  @  4054 

Buckwheat .  4154®  52 

Oats .  27  @  35 

Rye .  54  @  5954 

Barley  malting .  47  @  60 

Feeding .  40  @  42 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 47  @  52 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  40 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  45 

Oat,  per  190  lbs . 20  @  30 


Advertisements. 


HONEY. 

State,  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  !b .  10  @  12 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Clover,  extracted  per  lb .  6  ®  654 

California,  comb,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6H@  754 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  55  @  60 

HOPS 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  18  @  20 

Prime .  15  @  17 

Low  to  medium .  12  @  14 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897  .  8  @  13 

Olds .  2  @  454 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898.  choice .  19  @  20 

Prime .  17  @  18 

Low  to  medium .  13  ®  16 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  6  ®  13 

Olds .  2  @  4 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1898 .  52  @  60 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  1054 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  854®  954 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  854 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  5*4®  5% 

Medium,  per  lb .  4%®  6*4 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  454 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4*4®  154 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  3)4®  — 

Shelled.  No.  2  Spanish .  2^@  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3<4@  4 

Shelled.  No.  2  Virginia .  254®  — 

Chestnuts.  Southern,  per  bush,  of  60 lbs.. 1  00  @2  2- 

Northern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs  . 1  50  @2  50 

Uickorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs.  ..  .3  00  @3  59 
POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED 

Turkeys.  Spring,  dry-picked,  large .  12  @  1254 

Scalded,  large,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  7  @  10 

Old  Western,  per  lb .  12  (a-  1254 

Spring  chickens,  Phil,,  broilers,  per  lb...  14  ©  16 
Phi  a.,  prime  straight  lots,  per  lb....  12  @  13 

Phi  la.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Western,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb..  8  @  — 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  7*4®  8 

Western,  scalded  or  dry-picked,  fair.  6*4®  7 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  8  @  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  75$@  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  .  6  @  654 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  654 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Long  Island.  Spring,  per  lb .  13  @  -- 

Western,  Spring,  fair  togood.  per  lb.  6  @  8 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Western  Spring,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz. .  2  25  @  — 

Mixed,  per  doz .  1  f0  @2  00 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . '  25  @  — 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  654®  7 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  &West’n.per  lb  6®@  7 

8outhem,  per  lb .  654  ®  7 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4  @  454 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  45  @  50 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  50@9  00 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50@3  00 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack  . 1  50®  — 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  25®  1  50 

Long,  per  180  lbs . I  25®1  37 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl .  1  25@1  50 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  0C@1  25 

Cum’d  Co..  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl .  75@  90 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Carrots.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 1  75  @2  25 

Hothouse,  per  8-doz  case .  3  00  @8  00 

Cabbages,  Long  Island  per  100 . 1  00  @3  00 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  59 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

F'orida,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Green  peas,  southern,  per  basket . 1  00  @1  76 

Lettuce,  hothouse,  per  5  or  6-doz  case ....  1  00  @2  00 

Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  ®  75 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  15  @  25 

Lima  beans,  potato,  per  bag .  75  @1  25 

Flat,  per  bag  .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box  .  10  @  40 

Peppers.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  25  @  75 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50  @  — 

Spinach  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  40  @  60 

Squash,  Hubbard,  por  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  (Ml 

Ye  1  lew,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  80 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  50  @  76 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  00  @2  00 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . I  00  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  ner  bag . 1  00  @1  37 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag....  1  00  @2  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  .  75  @1  50 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 

Pickling,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  50 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  23,167  cans  of  milk, 
160  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  485  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2)4  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper 


Two  Dollars  a  Day. 

As  announced  last  week,  we  are  now  sending  out  $2  a  day  to 
tlie  agent  who  sends  the  largest  club  for  the  day.  This,  of 
course,  is  in  addition  to  regular  commissions  and  larger  cash 
prizes  to  be  given  February  1.  The  first  week  is  passed  on 
the  contest.  But  the  announcement  scarcely  reached  club- 
raisers  in  time  to  expect  much  the  first  week.  From  now  on, 
we  expect  to  get  some  nice  clubs.  The  $2,  however,  usually 
goes  easy.  Most  of  the  names  come  in  small  clubs.  We 
make  this  $2  daily  prize  as  an  encouragement  to  the  workers 
as  they  go  along.  Put  in  a  day,  and  you  will  be  practically 


Farm  Wagon  for  only  $>19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  $19.95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire. 


This  wagon  is  Jmade  of  best  material' through¬ 
out,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set 
of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish 
metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size  and 
width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


Q|/||l||/’  Highest  prices  paid  for  skunk  and  other 
uNUIlNfurs.  Send  stamp  to  M.  J.  JEWETT, 
Redwood,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES-1 Cobblers,  Good  News,  Rose,  Ohio,  Car- 
fUlillvIJij  man,  Quaker  City,  Stump  the  World, 
and  all  kinds.  What  kinds  and  how  many  do  you  want? 
Prices  fair.  Chas.W.Ford  &Co.,  Fishers,  Ont.Co.,N.Y. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO-, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  GOlh  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

1  Live  Quail. 

Cliallongo  Food  Mill, 

,  For  full  information  aboutthls,  also  best 
Horse-power,  Thresher,  Clover-liuller,  Dog- 
power,  Rye  Thresher  and  Binder,  Fanuing- 
mlll, Saw-machine  (circular and  drag),  Land- 
roller.  Steam-engine,  Ensilage  aim  Fodder- 
cutter,  Shredder,  Root-cutter.  Corn-sheller, 
—  and  Round-silo.  Address,  — 

CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r,  Cobleskill.N  .Y. 
%W Please  tell  w  h  at  you  wish  to  purchase.  ✓ 


sure  of  it.  If  you  want  samples,  write  for  as  many  as  you 
can  use.  Remember  we  send  the  paper  to  new  subscribers 
from  now  to  the  first  of  January,  1900,  for  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


This  is  a  very  handsome  combination  pearl-handled  penholder  and  paper  cutter, 
with  plated  gold  pen.  It  is  a  very  handsome  thing,  and  would  make  a  suitable 


present  to  a  school  girl  or  friend.  Put  up  in  a  plush-lined  box.  We  will  send  this 
free  to  anj*  one  who  sends  us  one  new  subscription  with  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  $20. 


We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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Diary  of  the  Week. 

Commissioner  of  Pensions  Evans  states  that 
the  war  with  Spain  has  cost  2,906  lives;  of  these 
2.600  succumbed  in  the  camps.  The  French  Court 
of  Cassation  has  decided  to  grant  a  revision  of 
the  Dreyfus  case.  It  is  now  said  that  Spain  is 
willing  to  let  the  Philippines  go  if  the  United 
States  will  assume  the  debt  of  the  Islands,  which 
amounts  to  140,000,000,  Saturday,  October  29. 

The  body  of  Col.  Waring  was  cremated  at  Swin¬ 
burne  Island;  his  apartments  were  disinfected, 
and  persons  there  exposed  to  infection  are  in 
quarantine.  Five  anarchists,  whose  baggage 
contained  dynamite  cartridges,  arrived  at  Ponce, 
Port!  Rico,  on  the  steamer  Philadelphia,  and 
were  arrested.  Another  nurse  died  of  bubonic 
plague  at  Vienna.  The  First  Tennessee  Regiment 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Manila,  on  the 
steamer  Zealandia,  Sunday,  October  30. 

Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  Governor  of  the  Military 
Department  of  Santiago,  authorizes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  yellow 
fever  in  Santiago  City  during  the  last  60  days, 
and  that  the  ordinary  sickness  during  the  same 
period  has  been  90  per  cent  less  than  usual  at 
this  season.  The  American  Peace  Commission¬ 
ers  presented  a  written  expression  of  the  purpose 
of  the  United  States  to  take  the  entire  group  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  assume  such  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Philippine  debt  as  has  been  spent 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Islands  or  their  inhabitants 
in  public  works,  improvements  and  permanent 
betterments.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  that  feature  of 
the  tax  laws  of  New  York,  which  lays  a  tax  on 
foreign  corporations  doing  business  in  the  State, 
according  to  the  capital  employed.  Two  justices 
dissented.  The  completion  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  returns  for  October  gives  the  net  cost  of 
the  Spanish  war  up  to  the  present  time  about 
$160,000,000  The  Japanese  Cabinet  has  resigned 
in  a  body.  A  corner  in  October  ribs  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  squeezes  P.  D.  Armour  badly,  Mon¬ 
day,  October  31. 

Dr.  Curtis,  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Health,  complains  that  many  physicians  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  do  not  correctly  diag¬ 
nose  mild  cases  of  smallpox,  thus  preventing 
proper  isolation  and  treatment,  and  contributing 
to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Marchand  expedition  will  be  unconditionally  re¬ 
called  from  Fashoda.  Russia  declines  to  sup¬ 
port  France  in  the  Fashoda  affair;  she  has  her 
hands  full  with  her  own  designs  on  China.  Official 
figures  give  the  Canadian  majority  for  prohibition 
at  the  recent  election  13,884.  Dr.  Garner,  who  is 
striving  to  suppress  the  trade  in  Chinese  slave 
girls  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  warned  by 
friendly  Chinese  that  the  Highbinders  have  de¬ 
cided  to  kl'l  him  unless  he  desist  from  his  efforts. 
It  is  reported  in  Paris  that  Spain  will  not  consent 
to  give  up  the  Philippines.  In  this  country,  the 
sentiment  seems  to  be  against  the  payment  of 
any  indemnity  whatever.  Testimony  by  Gen. 
Bates,  before  the  War  Investigation  Commission 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  to  the  effect  that,  in  Cuba 
there  was  a  woeful  shortage  of  medical  officers, 
supplies,  horses  and  ambulances,  for  which  there 
was  no  excuse.  There  were  no  means  of  shoeing 
horses  and  mules.  Dr.  Mearns  said  that  Camp 
Thomas  was  a  disease  breeder,  and  men  detailed 
to  the  hospitals  were  incompetent.  Major  Glen- 
nam  testified  to  bad  conditions  at  Chickamauga, 
and  to  inability  to  secure  needed  supplies.  Many 
others  testified  as  to  the  lack  of  medicines, 
blankets,  proper  food  and  clothing,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  medical  and 
quartermaster  departments  to  neglect  or  refuse 
to  furnish  needed  supplies,  Tuesday,  November  1 . 

The  War  Investigation  Commission  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  heard  testimony  about  many  more  cases 
of  inefficiency  and  negligence  on  the  part  of 
army  officials.  As  the  United  States  transport 
Port  Victor  was  about  to  leave  Santiago  with 
sick  soldiers,  Gen.  Wood  discovered  that  there 
were  on  board  no  provisions  specially  suitable 
for  sick  persons,  that  there  was  an  entire  lack 
of  delicacies,  and  that  the  medical  supplies  were 
insufficient.  He  had  the  vessel  supplied  with  Red 
Cross  stores,  and  says  that,  hereafter,  he  will 
personally  inspect  every  transport.  Won’t  some 
one  inspect  Surgeon  General  Sternberg?  The 
health  of  the  United  States  troops  at  Manila  is 
reported  to  be  far  from  good.  Negro  soldiers  in 
camp  at  Knoxville, Tenn.,  mutinied  against  their 
white  officers,  Wednesday,  November  2. 

The  transj)ort  Panama  which  was  yesterday 
reported  as  wrecked,  called  at  Havana,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  north.  The  Secretary  of  War  issued  the 
first  order  looking  to  the  military  occupation  of 
Cuba.  Gen.  Carpenter,  with  several  regiments, 
will  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  about 
November  22.  Gideon  W.  Marsh,  the  fugitive 
president  of  the  defunct  Keystone  Bank,  returned 
to  Philadelphia  and  surrendered  himself  after 
more  than  seven  years’  absence.  The  War  Inves¬ 
tigation  Commission  heard  evidence  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  from  officers  who  were  eye  witnesses,  of  in¬ 
efficiency,  neglect  and  brutality  toward  the  sick 
in  the  hospitals  at  Chickamauga.  One  witness 
blamed  the  Secretary  of  War  directly  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things.  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  offered  to 
present  to  the  Government  a  hotel  in  Virginia 
formerly  a  health  resort,  as  a  hospital  to  accom¬ 
modate  1,000  soldiers,  but  the  offer  was  declined 
on  account  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  site. 
Cuban  street  laborers  at  Santiago  strike  for 
hi  'her  wages,  Thursday,  November  3. 

Spain  rejects  our  proposition  to  take  the  en¬ 
tire  Philippines  grouj),  and  reimburse  Spain  for 
her  pacific  expenditure  there.  The  Spanish 
commissioners  claim  that  the  capitulation  of 
Manila,  having  taken  place  after  the  signing  of 


the  protocol,  was  invalid;  charge  that  the  United 
States  wrongly  appropriated  public  moneys  be¬ 
longing  to  Spain  by  seizing  the  tariff  duties  at 
Manila,  and  formally  demand  the  return  of  these 
monies,  amounting  to  nearly  $1,000,000.  The 
Clyde  Line  steamer  Croatan  was  burned  at  sea, 
five  miles  from  Cape  Charles,  November  1;  five 
lives  were  lost,  and  18  survivors  rescued  by  a 
schooner.  The  First,  Second  and  Seventh  Army 
Corp3  are  ordered  to  Cuba.  American  sailors, 
with  a  machine  gun,  have  been  ordered  to  Peking, 
China,  to  protect  American  interests  there,  Fri¬ 
day,  November  4. 


SCIENCE  FROM  THE  STATIONS . 

REVIEWS  OF  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS. 

Weeds  in  Idaho  — At  this  end  of  the 
country,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  think  of 
Idaho  as  a  State  needing'  protection 
against  weeds  Yet  bulletin  14  from  the 
Idaho  Station  (Moscow)  deals  with  12  of 
the  worst  weeds  to  be  found  in  that 
State,  and  discusses  the  need  of  a  State 
weed  law.  The  author  says  that,  when 
he  told  the  town  marshal  that  the  Can¬ 
ada  thistle  was  growing"  in  town,  that  offi¬ 
cial  replied,  “  Why,  them’s  pretty  flow¬ 
ers.  I  like  to  see  ’em  grow.”  He  rightly 
says  that  the  man  who  needlessly  per¬ 
mits  weeds  to  grow  on  his  farm,  puts 
what  amounts  to  a  mortgage  on  every 
other  farm  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  worst  13  weeds  of  Idaho,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  bulletin  are:  wild  oats,  prickly 
lettuce,  Russian  thistle,  Tumbling  mus¬ 
tard,  cockle,  Canada  thistle,  dodder,  false 
flax,  sunflower,  Squirrel-tail  grass,  and 
the  common  tumble-weed  and  hore- 
hound.  These  weeds  are  described  in  a 
very  entertaining  way.  It  will  seem 
strange  to  some  of  our  readers  that  the 
sunflower  ranks  as  a  bad  weed  out  there 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  said  that, 
in  orchards  that  are  not  cultivated  regu¬ 
larly,  a  perfect  jungle  of  sunflowers  is 
formed,  which  must  be  fought  or  the 
owner  will  lose  his  orchard. 

Unfortunately,  Prof.  Henderson  is  un¬ 
able  to  give  us  much  help  in  the  way  of 
new  methods  of  fighting  the  Canada  this¬ 
tle.  He  quotes  from  an  experiment  made 
in  Illinois,  where  the  thistles  were  cut 
in  full  bloom,  close  to  the  ground.  Then 
the  soil  was  plowed  three  inches  deep 
and  sowed  to  millet.  On  September  6, 
this  crop  was  plowed  under  and  the  soil 
seeded  to  rye.  This  rye  was  plowed 
under  in  May,  and  seeded  to  mi  let  or 
planted  to  a  hoed  crop  such  as  corn,  and 
given  the  most  thorough  cultivation, 
cutting  out  with  a  hoe  all  thistles  that 
appeared.  In  this  way,  the  field  was 
kf'pt  remarkably  clean. 

Spooling  Wheat. — Bulletin  37,  from 
the  Wyoming  Station  (Laramie),  records 
some  experiments  with  the  stooling  of 
grain.  The  following  conclusions  seem 
to  cover  the  results  of  these  experiments: 
When  planted  wide  distances  apart  the 
straw  is  shorter  than  when  thickly 
planted  but,  on  account  of  the  greater 
number  of  adventitious  stems  produced, 
and  the  larger  and  more  numerous  leaves, 
there  is  more  straw  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  grain  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room.  Where  given  too  much  room, 
many  more  stems  are  produced  than  will 
mature  heads.  On  account  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  growth  from  the  crown  of  the 
stool  during  the  Summer,  the  grain  is 
late  in  maturing,  does  not  fill  well,  and, 
as  a  whole,  produces  light,  inferior  grain. 

The  Chickadee. — In  Bulletin  54,  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Station  (Durham).  Prof. 
C.  M.  Weed  discusses  the  Winter  food  of 
the  chickadee,  a  little  bird  quite  familiar 
to  northern  readers.  It  was  found  that 
these  little  birds  live  almost  entirely  on 
insects  and  their  oeggs.  They  destroy 
millions  of  plant  lice  and  immense  num¬ 
bers  of  the  eggs  deposited  by  injurious 
insects  on  trees  and  shrubs;  in  fact, 
these  little  birds  seem  to  be  among  the 
most  useful  of  our  feathered  friends. 
One  case  is  given  where,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  canker  worms  had  been  very 

More  light  from  your  lamp, 
whatever  lamp  you  use  ;  and 
almost  no  chimney  expense, 
no  breaking.  Use  the  chim¬ 
ney  we  make  for  it.  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


abundant,  and  great  numbers  of  eggs 
had  been  deposited.  Early  in  Winter, 
pieces  of  meat,  bone  and  suet  were  hung 
in  the  trees  to  attract  the  chickadees. 
They  came  and  stayed  nearly  all  Winter, 
and  lived  almost  entirely  on  the  eggs  of 
the  canker  worm.  The  result  was  that 
these  little  chickadees,  assisted  in  Spring 
by  other  birds,  saved  the  orchard  from 
any  serious  injury  from  these  worms. 
Certainly  this  little  bird  should  never  be 
killed.  It  is  one  of  our  best  friends. 


A  LITTLE  LIGHT. 

Every  young  wo¬ 
man  needs  a  little 
light  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  health.  There 
is  far  too  much  new- 
fashioned  prudery 
among  mothers.  Ev¬ 
ery  young  woman 
should  have  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  the 
supreme  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping 
herself  pure  and 
wholesome  and 
free  from  weak¬ 
ness  and  disease 
in  a  womanly  w«y. 

Her  general  health,  her  future  happiness, 
her  good  looks,  her  physical  strength,  her 
capability  as  a  wife  and  mother,  and  the 
health  and  strength  of  generations  to  come 
are  dependent  upon  this. 

Nothing  in  the  world  will  destroy  the 
good  looks,  wholesomeness,  the  amiability, 
and  the  usefulness  of  a  woman  quicker 
than  disorders  of  the  delicate  And  important 
organs  that  bear  the  burdens  of  maternity. 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  the 
best  of  all  medicines  for  women  who  are 
ailing  in  this  way.  It  makes  a  woman 
strong  and  healthy  where  a  woman  most 
needs  health  and  strength.  It  relieves 
pain,  soothes  inflammation,  heals  ulcera¬ 
tion  and  gives  rest  and  tone  to  the  tortured 
nerves.  It  cures  all  the  ills  and  pains  too 
commonly  considered  an  uncomfortable  in¬ 
heritance  of  womankind.  It  has  been  used 
for  over  thirty  years  with  an  unbroken 
record  of  success.  More  of  it  has  been  sold 
than  of  all  the  other  medicines  for  women 
combined.  It  is  the  discovery  of  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  for  thirty  years  chief  consulting 
physician  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  will 
cheerfully  answer,  without  charge,  all  let¬ 
ters  from  ailing  women. 

‘‘Three  years  ago,”  writes  Mrs.  J.  N.  Messier, 
of  1794  Vauderbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  “the 
best  physicians  in  this  city  said  there  was  no 
cure  for  me — unless  I  would  go  to  a  hospital  and 
have  an  operation  performed.  I  could  not  walk 
across  the  room.  I  took  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  and  after  three  bottles  I  could 
work,  walk  and  ride.” 

Torpid  liver  and  constipation  are  surely 
and  speedily  cured  by*  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets.  They  never  gripe.  They  regulate, 
tone  up  and  invigorate  the  liver,  stomach 
and  bowels.  No  substitute  urged  by  mer¬ 
cenary  dealers  is  as  good. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Winter  Course 

in 

Agriculture. 

January  4  to  March  29,  1899.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  C.  WATSON, 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  State  College,  Pa. 


ENGINES 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Send  for  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO., York,  Pa 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  und  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pu 
water,  sawing  wood, 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 
if  you  have  the  powor  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  8  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Hook 
on  Engines  and  Hollers,  sent  FREE  to  intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 


JAMES  LEFFF.L  &  CO.,  Box  39.  Springfield,  O- 


HEEBNERSo!.AMTe".Td'HORSE  POWER 


-Level  Tread 
With  SPEED  REGULATOR. 
For  1,  *  ond  A  Honna 


Catalogue.  “  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Out- 
tor  with  Crusher.  Also  Threshers  and  Cleaners.  Feed 
Mills, Corn  Shellers.Drag  &  Circular  Saw  Machines.eto. 

UKKHNEB  *  SONS.  1.AN8DALE.  PA,  U  H.  A. 


“CHARTER ”  Gasoline  Engine 

ioK  rt 


FRONTIER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Stationary’  and  portable. 

1  to  1U0  Horse  Power. 

No  Boiler,  Steam,  Coal  or  Engineer 
Instantly  started  and  stopped; 
absolutely  safe. 

New  Process  Feed  Mills 

for  Farmers  and  Millers. 

Send  for  Circular. 

THE  Y ARYAN  COMPANY, 
41  Park  Row.  New  York  City. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  WaterSt.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


OHIO  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

We  have  just  completeda  new  list  of  Logan.  Union 
and  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  choice  farms  (forced 
to  sell)  at  wonderful  bargains.  Any  size  farm  you 
want.  Write  us  at  once  for  this  new  list. 

WILLIAMS  &  HELL,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 


oTWi  COLLIE  PUPS 

for  sale.  Males,  $5:  Females,  $2. 

CHARLES  ROSE,  Water  Mill,  N.  Y 


WMTJ 


J  CABOT’S  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

1  Cost  only  half  as  much  as  paint  does,  can  be  ap-  ] 
'plied  twice  as  quickly,  and  make  shingles  de- , 

]  cay-proof.  Paint  rots  shingle  roofs.  Send  for  ( 

,  Stained-wood  samples  and  color-chart.  Free. 
SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
‘LVVVVV'VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV'VVVVV  4 


fflA  KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

iflV  Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
II  sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 

■  ^circular.  E.  KKAI'SEIU  liUU,  Milton,  Pu. 


R  CUTTER  with  Corn  Stalk  Crusher 

Powers  for  1,  2,  3  and  4  horses,  either 
level  or  regular  tread;  Sweep 
hand 
Shelter*, 
Grinding 
Mills,  steel 
and  stave 
land  rollers, 
plows,  corn 
cultivators 

_ — _ _  - ^jr.awa.ninq;  *’**“ 

price  aud  catalog. 


HAS  IT  MERIT?  OVER  300,000  SOLD. 


PARAGON  PAT.  FOLDING  COIN  PURSE 

Holds  Its  Popularity  as  It  holds  Money. 

Tbe  most  roomy  and  least  bulky  purse  made.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it,  or  I  will  send  you  sample  at  follow¬ 
ing  prices,  postpaid: 

No.  Oil  holds  $6.00  in  silver . $0.25  Calf.  Seal. 

Hx  “  6.00  “  40  $0.75  $0.90 

“  13x  “  10.00  50  .90  1.25 


PAT.  DEC.  30,  1890.  Sole  Manufacturer, 

JAS.  S.  TOPHANI,  Dept.  D,  1231  Penn.  Ave., 


Pat.  dec.  30,  ‘90. 

W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


TEA  SET 


FREE 


cc  pipr'ire 

"*•  •  Fun  siZe  for  family  use,  beauti¬ 

fully  decorated  <fc  most  artistic  design.  A  rare  chance.  You  can  get 
this  handsome  china  tea  set  &  one  dozen  silver  plated  tea  spoons  for 
selling  our  Pills.  We  mean  what  we  say  &  will  give  this  beautiful  tea 
setabsolutely  freeif  you  comply  with  tlieoxtraordinary  offer  wesend 
to  every  person  taking  ail  vantage  of  this  advertisement  To  quickly 
introduce  our  Vegetable  Pills,  a  sure  cure  for  constipation,  indigestion  &  torpid  liver,  if  you  agree  to  sell  only  six 
boxes  of  Pills  at  25  cts.  a  box  writo  to-day  &  send  10  cts  &wesend  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  us  the  money  leu 
the  10  cts.  you  sent  with  order  &  we  send  you  one  dozen  Silver  plated  tea  spoons  together  with  our  offer  of  a  56  pece 
china  tea  set  same  day  money  is  received.  This  is  a  liberal  inducement  to  every  laiiv  in  the  land  &  all  who  received 
the  spoons  &:  tea  set  Cur  selling  our  Pills  are  delighted.  Americuu  Med.  Co.  Dept.  G  30  W.  13th  St.,  N.  Y  •  City- 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 


ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

Actinomycosis  or  Lumpy  Jaw  in  a  Cow. 

I  have  a  fine  cow  that  has  lumpy  jaw.  What 
will  cure  it  ?  s.  B.  V. 

Virginia. 

Give  two  drams  iodide  of  potash  once 
daily  for  10  days,  then  omit  for  three 
days  and  repeat  as  before.  Two  or  three 
courses  should  effect  a  cure  if  the  bone 
is  not  too  extensively  diseased.  The 
iodide  is  conveniently  prepared  for  ad¬ 
ministration  by  dissolving  one  ounce  in 
a  pint  bottle  of  soft  water,  one-fourth 
of  which  is  to  be  given  as  a  dose  eithdr 
in  the  feed  or  by  drench.  Symptoms  of 
the  disease  and  directions  for  treatment 
were  given  on  pages  20  and  193  of  the 
present  volume  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Swelling  on  Horse's  Leg. 

I  have  a  flue  horse  that  has  an  enlarged  fore 
leg.  It  swelled  in  June,  1897,  nearly  went  down 
by  the  next  June,  and  then  swelled  again  about 
the  same  time  of  year.  It  is  now  swollen  very 
badly.  I  have  used  an  elixir  which  blistered  it 
very  much,  and  took  some  of  the  swelling  out; 
but  when  he  stands  in  the  stable,  it  all  comes 
back  again.  Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  that  will 
do  him  any  good  ?  T.  c.  g. 

Virginia. 

Blister  with  the  biniodide  of  mercury 
ointment  (cerate  of  cantharides  oint¬ 
ment,  one  ounce  ;  biniodide  of  mercury, 
one  dram  ;  mix).  Clip  the  hair  and  rub 
the  ointment  well  into  the  skin  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes.  If  not  well  blistered  in 
three  days,  rub  in  fresh  ointment.  Re¬ 
peat  the  blistering  two  or  three  times,  if 
necessary,  renewing  the  blister  as  soon 
as  the  scabs  have  all  been  shed  from  the 
previous  blister.  If  this  fail  to  relieve 
the  swelling,  or  there  is  no  indication  of 
the  swelling  softening  (•‘pointing,”  in 
which  case  it  should  be  freely  opened), 
I  can  only  advise  taking  the  horse  to  a 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination  and  treatment. 

Dropsical  Swelling  of  Legs,  “Stocking  ”,  in 
a  Mare. 

What  can  I  do  for  a  horse  whose  legs  stock  ?  I 
have  a  ttve-year-old  mare  that  we  are  driving 
light,  about  14  miles  a  day,  that  stocks  every 
night,  and  has  been  more  or  less,  for  the  last 
year.  She  seems  all  right  in  other  ways.  o.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Give  one  of  the  following  powders  in 
the  feed  twice  daily  :  Sulphate  of  soda, 
16  ounces  ;  nitrate  of  potash,  8  ounces  ; 
powdered  nux  vomica,  4  ounces  ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  32  powders.  Rub  the 
loins  with  ammonia  liniment  sufficient 
to  blister  mildly.  Repeat  the  course  of 
treatment  after  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  if  any  improvement  follow 
the  first  course.  A  bran  mash  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  ground  flaxseed, 
oil  meal,  or  other  laxative  food  should 
be  given  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels 
moving  freely.  Feed  little  or  no  corn. 
If  no  benefit  be  derived  from  the  pow¬ 
ders,  try  a  course  of  iodide  of  potash, 
giving  two  drams  of  the  iodide  once  daily 
for  two  weeks.  Then  omit  for  a  week 
and  repeat  as  before. 

Intestinal  Worms  in  a  Horse. 

I  have  a  four-year-old  horse  which  did  con¬ 
siderable  work  the  past  Summer,  driving  on  the 
road,  and  light  work  on  the  farm,  till  middle  of 
July.  He  was  thin,  but  not  poor.  He  has  had 
more  feed  since— soaked  corn  and  wheat  bran, 
two  quarts  each  three  times  a  day,  with  not  much 
work.  He  has  been  passing  small  worms  most 
of  the  time.  A-  8. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  oil  of  turpentine,  being  one  of  the 
most  active  general  vermicides  we  have, 
should  relieve  the  horse  of  most  of  his 
intestinal  worms,  if  given  in  sufficiently 
large  doses.  For  the  horse,  the  dose  is 
two  to  four  ounces  (according  to  the  size 
of  the  animal)  and  should  always  be  ad¬ 
ministered  well  shaken  up  in  oiL  or  milk. 
It  is  usually  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
dose  more  than  once  or  twice  during  one 
season.  The  turpentine  is  most  effective 
when  given  on  an  empty  stomach,  and 
followed  by  an  active  purgative — three- 


fourths  to  one  ounce  doses.  The  cop¬ 
peras — sulphate  of  iron — is  an  excellent 
tonic,  and  will  assist  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  worms.  The  sulphur,  however,  has 
no  special  vermicide  action.  A  better 
formula  for  your  tonic  and  vermicide 
powder  would  be :  powdered  dry  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  three  parts;  pulverized 
aloes,  two  parts ;  gentian,  eight  parts  ; 
mix  and  feed  a  tablespoonful  twice  daily 
in  the  feed. 

Lameness  in  a  Mule. 

I  have  a  valuable  mule  4!4  years  old,  that  is 
quite  hardy,  but  has  developed  a  singular  lame¬ 
ness  in  his  fore  legs.  He  does  not  limp  when  he 
walks,  but  does  when  he  trots.  His  knees  have 
sprung  a  good  deal  since  the  lameness  developed, 
say  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  Some  time  back  he 
got  down  in  his  stall  at  night,  and  strained  his 
hind  legs  so  that  they  were  swollen  a  good  deal, 
and  sore  f  ;r  a  few  days.  I  did  not  notice  any  in¬ 
jury  to  his  fore  legs  at  that  time.  His  stall  is 
floored  with  oak  scantling.  He  seems  to  suffer 
most  in  the  morning,  and  for  the  past  two  or 
three  mornings,  will  quickly  shift  his  weight 
from  one  foot  to  the  other.  I  feed  cut  fodder  or 
hay  with  ship  stuff  at  night,  and  corn  at  noon. 

North  Carolina.  g.  e.  b. 

Your  description  indicates  lameness, 
either  in  the  back  tendons  or  feet,  pos¬ 
sibly  both.  If  there  is  a  qualified  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon  near  you,  it  will  be  better 
to  take  the  mule  to  him  for  a  personal 
examination  and  treatment.  In  the 
absence  of  a  veterinarian,  I  would  a  J  vise 
blistering  the  back  tendons  from  above 
the  knee  to  the  fetlock  with  ammonia 
liniment,  and  repeat  two  or  three  times, 
if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  three  weeks, 
or  as  soon  as  the  scabs  have  been  shed 
from  the  previous  blister.  Examine  the 
feet  for  heat  or  tenderness  when  lightly 
tapped  with  the  hammer.  If  heat  or 
tenderness  of  the  feet  be  found,  apply  a 
flaxseed  poultice,  renewing  it  daily  for 
three  or  four  days,  then  remove  the 
poultice  and  blister  the  coronet  and 
lower  half  of  the  pastern  as  advised  for 
the  back  tendons. 

Care  of  the  Horse's  Teeth. 

I  often  see  statements  made  in  the  papers  re¬ 
garding  tbecare  of  horses’  teeth.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  veterinary  surgeons  are  now  paying 
more  attention  to  the  care  of  such  teeth  than  ever 
before.  I  have  read  of  cases  where  teeth  have 
been  filled  with  metal  very  much  the  same  as 
human  teeth  are  treated,  and  I  would  like  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  definite  information  as  to  how  far  this 
thing  really  goes.  Is  it  a  fact  that  horse  den¬ 
tistry  is  really  carried  on  to  any  extent  ?  Are  the 
teeth  of  valuable  horses  ever  treated  except, 
possibly,  to  file  them  down  or  to  prevent  them 
from  crowding  apart  ?  several  subscribers. 

The  progress  made  iu  veterinary  den¬ 
tistry  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
progress  made  in  the  practice  of  veter¬ 
inary  medicine  and  surgery.  While  den¬ 
tistry  is  one  of  the  important  branches 
of  veterinary  practice,  I  cannot  say  that 
it  is  receiving  more  special  attention 
from  veterinarians  than  many  other 
branches.  Horses  very  commonly  suffer 
from  overgrown  or  irregular  teeth  that 
require  cutting  or  filing,  popularly 
called  “floating”.  The  indiscriminate 
“floating”  of  every  horse's  mouth,  as 
practiced  by  most  quacks  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  or  traveling  practitioners,  is  unnec¬ 
essary  and  unwarranted.  But  wherever 
a  horse  has  teeth,  the  overgrown  sharp 
edges  of  which  cut  or  lacerate  the  tongue 
or  cheeks,  or  which  are  overgrown  or 
irregular  so  as  to  interfere  with  masti¬ 
cation,  they  should  receive  attention. 
Carious  or  decayed  teeth  are  not  very 
common  with  the  horse,  but  such  cases 
occasionally  occur.  It  is  a  fact  that  they 
can  be  and,  with  valuable  animals,  they 
are,  sometimes,  filled  with  metal  in  very 
much  the  same  way  that  human  teeth 
are  filled.  The  removal  of  the  tartar 
and  cleaning  of  the  teeth  are,  also,  prac¬ 
ticed  in  some  stables,  mainly  in  the  cities. 


Horse  Swappers’  Convention. — At 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  there  was  recently  held 
a  horse  swappers’  convention,  which  was 
attended  by  nearly  2,000  people.  One  of 
our  readers  who  attended  this  conven¬ 
tion  says  that  “the  halt,  the  lame,  the 
blind,  and  the  bony  were  all  present  on 
four  feet  ”.  The  mayor  of  the  town  was 
one  of  the  leading  spirits,  and  the  swap¬ 
pers  camped  in  a  big  pasture  just  out¬ 
side  of  the  town.  Thousands  of  horses 


changed  hands,  some  of  them  passing 
through  several  ownerships  in  one  day. 
In  the  afternoon,  a  number  of  races  were 
held,  chiefly  confined  to  mules  and  horses 
of  typical  trading  stock.  One  feature 
was  a  slow  race  where  each  man  drove 
another  fellow’s  horse  or  mule.  This 
caused  a  great  deal  of  sport,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  said  to  have  passed  off 
in  an  orderly  manner.  The  idea  of  a 
horse  swappers’  convention  may  seem 
strange  to  some  of  our  readers,  yet  we 
are  told  that  local  conventions  of  this 
character  are  held  even  in  New  England, 
where  Yankees  get  together  and  swap 
horse  flesh  to  their  hearts’  content. 


If  attacked  with  La  Grippe,  use  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant.  It  almost  Invariably  cures. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
—Adv. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton=Seed  Meal. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

KHINECLIFF,  n.  y. 


AT  FARMERS’  PRICES  I 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  8HANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


lETDCCVC  ST.  LAMBERT  AND 
V  Combination,  for  sale. 
5  Cows,  7  Heifers,  10  Bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


fsllE* DNCB>  YC— 1 8  P0ws:  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 
UUCnndEi  V  O  heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos.; 
1  bull  5  weeks,  and  I  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  .1.  SNYDER,  Plnmsteadville.  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Kambouillet  Sheen;  i’oland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye.  $1;  best 
in  the  world;  baits  free 


It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7  00  “ 

Protein . 43  00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That's  the  secret  of  the  5/A  Bias  Girth  Horse 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias*--that  means 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can’t  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn't 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn't  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

Horse  Blankets  are  made  in  all  stylet— to  fit  any 
horse — to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  fos 
5|A  Bias  Girth  Rlaukets,  and  look  for  the  trade 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

W  M.  AYKKS  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


WANT 


WE 

WW  To  work  for  us  and 
Yourself. 

Here  Is  a  splendid  chance  for  live 
agents  to  make  money.  A  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  article.  Sells  at 
sight.  Ext  cmdvely  advertised. 

AUTOMATIC 

GRIP  NECK  YOKE.... 

Positively  insures  against  aeeident  and  | 
death  from  runaways.  Strong,  neat, 
noiseless.  Don’t  rattle,  can’t  break  and 
sure  to  hold  if  traces  drop. 

Plain  unniekeled,  81;  Nickeled  Loops  and  Aeom  Heads. 
11.50;  Nickeled  Tips  and  Centers,  $1.75;  Nickeled  Center 
and  Tips  without  Y oke,  $1.25;  Centers  without  Yoke,  65c. 
Made  in  three  sizes,  to  fit  pole  tips  V/,  to  IX-  Also  farm 
wagon  size  to  grip  pole 2 y,  to  3%  in  size.  Send  for  free 
circulars  and  special  CONFIDENTIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP  NECK  YOKE  CO. 

7 8  Harding  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Before  Buying  aNew  Harness 

Send  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on 
116-page  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Custom- 
1  Made  Oak  Leather  Harness, sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  Wholesale  prices. 

100  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM 

We  manufacture  our  own  work  and 
can  save  you  money. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  02  Church  St.,  Oweao,  N.  Y. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.  y. 


Trade 

Mark 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un¬ 
ion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  u  remedy  that  quickly  ( 
cures  the  most  obstinate , 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  .Price,  1 
*2.0().  Valuable  information  1 
and  full  particulars  Fit  F  E.  ( 


DESTROY  MITES 

with  LAMBERT’8  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL wunple,  will  kill  .million,  XOc.  postpaid. 
Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  FREE  with  e.ery  order. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

GRANULATED  80NE  FOR  POULTRY 

Bone  Meal.  Crushed  Oyster  Shells,  Calcite,  Crushed 
Flint,  Ground  Beef  Scraps.  Send  for  Price  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORK8,  YORK,  PA. 


BRiBiZOrS  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

rprrf  It’s  a  beauty ;  over  50  colored  plates.  Illus- 
i  n  t  u  ■  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  A  eggs.  Finest 
Buyer’s  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan,  Wis. 


Choice  Rams  for  Sale  ^VR^shrops0 

Correspondence  Solicited.  M .  C.  Mulkin.Friendship.N.Y 


FOR  SALE 


-HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS  and 
CHEVIOT  SHEEP. 


A.  F.  WHITE.  Box  477,  Hornellsvllle,  N.  Y. 


QHRflPQHIRFQ  Recorded  for  sale.  Two  extra- 
onnuronmeo  good  rams,  good  young  ewes 
and  ewe  lambs.  S.  SHAFFER.  Princeton,  Law. Co.. Pa 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shoop— Oxfords,  Shropsliires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg«— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  T Phites.  Choice 
large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
Sows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 

_  times  prices  and  free  circular. 

Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


S.  w.  SMITH 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey* Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
,  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
oohranvillft.  Chester  Oo„  Pa- 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS 


from  our  herd  grow 
fat  and  mature 


quicker  than  others;  low  priced  enough  to  be  In  reach 
of  all.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  ail  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CilAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


Phoohiro  Pigs.  Quality  right;  prices  right.  Ail  stock 
UllGollllG  registered.  Silas  Dean.  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

y  We  k6ep  everything  in  the  POUI/TKY  EINE,  ♦ 
▼  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 

♦  — anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  ns  1 

♦  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue— It’s  free  for  < 

4F  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  • 

♦  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  < 

♦  28  Vesey  8troet,  New  York  City. 


THK  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hmtchea  Chickena  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
■elf- regulating.  The  almpleat,  moat 
reliable,  and  cheapest  flrat-claaa  Hatcher 

. _ la  the  market.  Circulars  FREE.  - 

CEO.  EKTEIj  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  8TEAM— »lth  the 
■lmple,  parfeot,  i.lf-r.yul.tln* 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Thousands  In  successful  operation. 
Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made. 
GKO.  II.  8TA1IL, 

1 1 4  to  1  22  H.  «th  f*t..  Onlney,  III. 


D  l  II  DIIV  INCUBATORS 

D  111  DUI  Get  our  HB-pagS 

.•MU'CCMifuI  1  iii'ii bator  imd  Brood¬ 
er  catalogue,  fully  illustrated.  Con¬ 
tains  useful  hints  on  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  and  important  information 
not  in  others.  Mailed  for  6  cents 
stamps.  Worth  a  dollar. 

CO.,  Box  90,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


A  Business  Hen 

MUST  HAVE  A  WORKING  CAPITAL. 

She  can  double  her  production  of  eggs  if  assisted 
a  little.  Green  Out  Bone  and  Mann’s  Granite 
Crystal  Grit  makes  the  best  working  capital. 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutters 

prepare  the  bone  In  the  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  way.  Ask  anybody  for  testimony.  Cash  or 
on  installments.  Also  manufacture  Clover 
Cutters  and  Feed  Trays.  Catalogue  Free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  &c.,  for  feeding 
otuckens,  &c.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20,  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  youi 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  It,  address 
THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


CCESS  OR  FAILURE 

ujjuu  the  start.  It  you  start  right  you  have  a  better  chance  of  success.  1  o  start 
poultry  business  the  buy  Reliable  Incubatorsand  Brooders. l 

work  automatically  and  cannot  fail  of  good  results.  Uur  FOUL!  RY  HOOK,  2¥8-pages. ■=• _ 

tells  all  about  them  and  a  thousand  other  things  you  should  know  about  poultry.  \\  e  send 

10  cent  a.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B  101,  Quincy,  Ill. 
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THE  IMPROVED  CHES  TER  WHITE  HOG. 

HIS  GOOD  POINTS  DISCUSSED. 

I  prefer  the  Improved  Chester  White 
hog  for  market,  profit  and  general  pur¬ 
pose  ;  my  reason  for  this  is  that  an  extra 
large  litter  is  always  had  in  careful 
breeding.  My  average  number  of  pigs 
per  litter  last  Spring  was  12^,  of  which 
about  10  can  be  raised,  while  some  small 
breeds  have  only  three  to  five  per  litter. 
It  costs  no  more  to  winter  a  heavy  brood 
sow  than  one  that  breeds  very  light,  so 
there  the  gain  is  double  in  the  Chester 
White  pigs.  A  larger  hog  can  be  had  at 
a  given  age  than  with  other  breeds. 
The  Chester  White  hogs  are  always  on 
their  feet,  neat,  gentle  and  rangey. 
They  are  not  shaking  fat  like  some  other 
breeds  during  their  early  days,  but  what 
fat  a  Chester  has  on  him  is  solid  pork 
and  bacon. 

Hogs  for  fattening  should  be  weighed 
every  two  weeks,  at  lea^t,  and  cost  of 
feed  and  gains  compared  ;  if  the  cost  is 
more  than  the  gain,  the  sooner  they  get 
to  market  the  better.  In  buying  to  start 
a  breed,  don’t  get  a  pig  with  coarse,  wavy 
hair  ;  the  finer  the  hair,  the  larger  the 
hog  will  get,  without  exception.  Don’t 
get  any  stock  of  an  unreliable  breeder. 
Pedigrees  are  asked  for,  but  this  amounts 
to  nothing,  as  inbreeding  can  be  done 
back  just  far  enough  so  as  not  to  show 
on  the  pedigree,  and  one  not  acquainted 
with  them  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  or  not,  for  each  record  association 
has  a  different  form  of  pedigrees. 

Stockbridge,  Wis.  A.  n.  portmann. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Cure  for  Kicking. — I  consider  that  the 
remedy  for  a  kicking  cow  depends  largely 
on  the  man  that  administers  the  same. 
We  have  never  had  an  instance  here  that 
was  not  easily  conquered.  The  only 
stubborn  cow  was  mastered  by  placing 
a  strap  around  the  hind  legs  similar  to  a 
figure  8,  and  then  by  the  milker  pressing 
his  head  in  the  hollow  in  front  of  the 
hips  of  the  animal.  In  less  than  10  days, 
this  animal  was  milked  by  that  milker 
without  the  strap,  and  so  continued  as 
long  as  we  owned  her.  Another  remedy 
we  have  used  is  to  fasten  a  staple  in  the 
floor  in  the  rear  of  the  animal,  and  from 
that,  have  a  strap  that  is  fastened  around 
one  of  her  ankles  just  tight  enough  so 
that  she  cannot  bring  the  leg  forward. 

Peterboro,  N.  n.  wm.  ii.  caldwell. 

Another  Kicking  Cow. — If  a  cow  kicks 
because  she  is  afraid  of  the  milker,  the 
way  to  cure  her  is  to  be  as  gentle  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  her,  and  a  bucket  of  feed  will 
quiet  her  as  quickly  as  anything.  In 
such  a  case  as  this,  strapping  her  legs  or 
tying  up  one  fore  foot,  or  buckling  a 
surcingle  tightly  around  in  front  of  her 
hips,  will  only  augment  the  trouble,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  increase  the  fear  or  irrita¬ 
tion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cow 
kicks  just  because  she  has  taken  the 
notion  that  she  does  not  want  her  udder 
handled,  and  is  ugly  about  it,  the  only 
way  I  know  of  breaking  her  is  to  break 
her  temper,  the  same  as  we  would  a 
vicious  horse.  I  don’t  like  the  idea  of 
pounding  an  animal,  because  it  is  a  very 
disagreeable  business,  to  say  the  least, 
and  it  takes  so  much  of  it  to  do  any  good. 
So  the  way  I  operate  on  such  cows  is  as 
follows  :  I  take  a  bull  ring — one  that 
springs  into  the  nostrils — and  adjust  it 
in  the  kicker’s  nose  ;  then  I  tie  a  strong 
cord  to  this  and  run  it  up  over  the  top 
of  the  stanchions,  or  better,  through  a 
small  pulley  over  the  cow’s  head.  Have 
the  cord  long  enough  so  that  it  will  lie 
across  the  lap  while  milking.  Then  I 
take  the  cord  in  my  hand,  sit  down  to 
the  cow,  and  when  she  kicks,  jerk  the 
cord  so  that  her  attention  will  be  called 
to  the  other  end  of  her  anatomy  in  a 
hurry.  For  fear  that  she  will  forget  it, 

I  jerk  her  two  or  three  times  more. 
Whenever  she  seems  inclined  to  kick,  I 
reach  for  the  cord,  and  if  she  does  not 
learn  the  connection  between  her  kick¬ 
ing  and  the  jerking  on  her  nose,  she  will 
be  a  more  ignorant  cow  than  I  have  seen 
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yet.  I  keep  this  up  as  long  as  it  seems 
necessary,  and  if  there  are  any  symptoms 
of  a  return  of  the  disease,  I  just  give 
her  a  dose  of  the  remedy. 

New  York.  j.  grant  morse. 

Feeding  Potatoes. — I  generally  raise 
about  10  acres  of  potatoes,  feed  the  small 
ones  when  potatoes  bring  good  prices, 
and  when  worth  less  than  eight  cents  in 
the  Fall,  I  feed  them  to  stock  of  all 
kinds.  I  feed  both  raw  and  cooked. 
With  a  shallow  pan,  it  costs  but  little  to 
cook  them,  and  when  mixed  with  ground 
feed,  they  add  about  20  per  cent  to  the 
food  value  of  both  the  potatoes  and  the 
ground  feed.  For  fattening,  corn  meal 
is  used  with  the  potatoes  ;  for  growing 
young  pigs,  wheat  or  rye  starts;  the  last 
gives  good  bone  and  muscle.  Raw  pota¬ 
toes  in  themselves  have  but  little  food 
value,  but  always  pay  to  feed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  grain.  Milch  cows  do  better 
with  raw  potatoes  chopped,  but  don’t 
give  much  more  milk.  Nothing  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  a  change  in  Winter  than  raw  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  I  consider  it  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  stock,  hogs  and  horses  to  have  a 
limited  ration  of  potatoes  once  a  week 
in  Winter.  alex.  a.  Arnold. 

Galesville,  Wis. 

Quality  of  a  Cow's  Milk. — The  sci¬ 
entific  men  have  proved,  time  and  again, 
that  a  cow,  when  in  good  condition, 
gives  milk  of  about  average  quality,  no 
matter  how  the  food  is  changed.  There 
are  slight  variations  in  the  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  but  these  variations  are  gen¬ 
erally  due  more  to  changes  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cow  than  to  changes  in  the 
food.  Still,  the  practical  men  come  for¬ 
ward  and  say  that  they  know  of  cases 
where  fat  has  been  fed  into  the  milk. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that, 
where  a  cow  is  in  poor  condition  and  im¬ 
properly  fed,  she  does  not  give  as  rich 
milk  as  she  would  when  in  the  best  of 
health.  If  another  man  take  such  a 
cow,  change  her  feed  and  give  her  the 
best  of  care,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he 
can  increase  the  richness  of  her  milk,  up 
to  a  certain  limit.  When  a  cow  gets  up 
to  her  standard,  there  she  will  stop, 
while  she  continues  in  good  health. 

Drunken  Pigs  —Since  the  Hope  Farm 
cow  had  that  case  of  “  sun-stroke  ”,  we 
have  had  a  number  of  reports  of  animals 
that  got  under  the  influence.  Here  is  a 
reported  case  from  Kentucky,  which  we 
find  in  the  Rural  World  : 

“  Several  weeks  ago,  a  drove  of  hogs 
was  turned  in  on  a  trough  of  fermented 
beer,  which  is  Bourbon  whisky  in  its 
first  stage.  The  porkers  took  to  this 
new  diet  greedily,  and  the  entire  lot  of 
hogs  were  absolutely  intoxicated  for 
about  three  weeks  until  the  swill  gave 
out.  They  would  gulp  down  the  beer 
until  they  could  hold  no  more,  stagger 
off,  drop  down  anywhere  in  a  stupor, 
sleep  it  off,  and  go  and  repeat  the  dose. 
The  sight  of  from  30  to  50  intoxicated 
hogs,  some  fighting,  some  too  stupid  to 
fight,  and  some  rolling  down  the  hill 
into  the  distillery  branch,  from  which 
they  had  to  be  rescued  to  prevent  drown¬ 
ing,  was  a  novel  one,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  neighbors.  When  the 
beer  gave  out,  they  would  neither  eat 
anything  else  nor  be  comforted,  and  it 
was  absolutely  pitiful  to  see  and  hear 
them  squealing  around  the  troughs.” 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Mb.  Clark  Allis,  of  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  al¬ 
ways  has  success  In  producing  early  lambs.  He 
tells  us  that  his  first  lamb  this  year  was  dropped 
October  17. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Maine  says  that  he  has 
bred  Jersey  cattle  for  24  years,  but  never  had  a 
kicker  yet.  This  speaks  well  for  the  gentleness 
of  the  Jersey.  Kickers  are  mostly  made,  not  born. 

I  never  happened  to  own  a  kicking  cow  in  all 
my  experience.  This  may  seem  queer  to  you.  I 
have  seen  them  strapped  with  one  foot  down, 
also  both  hind  legs  tied  when  being  milked,  and 
read  of  other  wavs;  but  I  cannot  relate  to  you 
any  personal  experience.  a.  c.  peer. 

On  one  of  the  largest  trotting-horse  breeding 
farms  in  California,  a  big  cement  tank  has  been 
made  which  can  be  filled  with  water  at  will. 
When  the  roads  are  muddy,  and  when  the  horses 
have  sore  feet,  they  are  exercised  by  making 


them  swim  in  this  tank.  This  saves  their  feet, 
prevents  danger  from  poor  roads,  and  still  gives 
them  the  necessary  exercise.  The  bath  itself  is, 
also,  said  to  be  beneficial. 

Swill  for  Hogs. — Restaurant  or  hotel  refuse 
should  be  gathered  everyday  and  fed  fresh.  It 
should  be  free  from  dishwater,  as  this  always 
contains  more  or  less  soap  powder,  which  is 
very  injurious  to  swine.  Nothing  Is  to  be  gained 
in  cooking  the  refuse  before  feeding.  Wheat 
middlings  go  well  with  it.  w.  e.  mandeville. 

New  York. 

Western  Jack  Rabbits. — Idaho  is  overrun  with 
jack  rabbits,  and  it  is  said  that  these  animals 
are  to  be  shipped  east  by  the  trainload  this 
Winter  in  refrigerator  cars.  The  carcasses  will 
be  frozen  solid  before  packing.  This  is  following 
the  example  of  Australia,  that  country  sending 
shiploads  of  refrigerated  rabbits  to  England. 
Idaho  is  offering  a  bounty  of  two  cents  on  rabbit 
scalps. 

Queer  Hatching. — Here  is  a  statement  from  a 
New  York  State  local  paper:  “  An  Avoca  farmer, 
studying  economy,  mixed  sawdust  with  the  corn 
meal  fed  to  the  chickens.  It  worked  so  well  that 
he  gradually  reduced  the  quantity  of  meal,  until 
the  ration  was  all  sawdust.  About  this  time,  a 
white  hen  stole  her  nest,  and  after  reposing  three 
weeks  on  13  eggs,  she  came  off  with  12  wooden¬ 
legged  chickens  and  one  woodpecker.” 

Cow  Notes. — The  dairymen  here  favor  the  calf 
law.  Dairymen  do  not  profit  by  the  bob-veal 
trade  as  much  as  dealers.  There  is  a  home  de¬ 
mand  here  for  young  calves  at  as  good  prices  as 
they  would  bring  for  veals.  For  the  last  two 
years,  there  have  not  been  enough  to  supply  the 
demand.  It  is  a  common  belief  among  farmers 
that  a  cow  will  get  drunk  on  apples,  will  get  over 
it  shortly,  but  it  sometimes  shortens  the  milk 
yield  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  o.  a.  p. 

McDonough,  N.  Y. 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  Alpha  “Baby” 
Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  all  imitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes—  $50.-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to  $5.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma¬ 
chines  for  1808.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
Information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Ora/nge  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFC.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


Your  Greatest  Advantage 


in  the  dairy  business 
will  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  a  Separator  that 
will  skim  clean,  operate 
easily,  require  little  or 
no  outlay  for  repairs, 
oil,  etc.  This  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  increasing1  the 
product  of  the  herd  by 
25  per  cent  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  100  per 
cent  are  the  leading 
features  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  .the  Siiarp- 
les  Safety  II  and 
Separators.  Ask 
anybody  that  uses  one  or  write  us. 


Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES , 

West  Chester,  Pa 


Farmer’s  Handy  Feed  Cooker. 


Reader’s  attention  is  called  to  this  device, 
which  is  sold  at  $12  50  for  50-gallon  capacity.  By 
eeding  poultry  and  animals  cooked  food  during 
winter  at  least 


oue-third  of  the  feed  is  saved  ;  also  having  stock 
in  a  healtny  condition,  preventing  bog  cholera 
among  yonr  hogs  and  insuring  the  hens  laying 
freely  during  the  winter  months.  On  application 
to  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company,  Quincy, 
Ill.,  a  catalogue  giving  full  description,  may  be 
obtained.  They  are  made  in  all  sizes. 


fT\  DIAI  rt  YOUR  CRAIN 

AT  HOME 

and  save  the  toll.  You  have  the  horses,  we 
have  the  power  and  mill.  Over 

20,000  PEERLESS 

Mills  are  now  In  use. 
They  work  fast,  fine,  ea»y. 
/Make  family  meal  or  feed. 
Prices.  *15,  *18,  & *20.  AGENTS 
WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Write 
for  circulars  and  agency. 

STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  UL 


Elliot’s 

Parchment 

Butter 

Paper 


To  Dairymen  or  HALF 
others  we  will  . 

send  half  a  ream  A 

8x11,  free,  if  they  REAM 
will  forward  30c. 
to  pay  postage.  _ 

Try  the  Best  But-  f  j  PP 
ter  Wrapper  and  ■  ■ 

avoid  Imitations. 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Newton’s  fftW  TIP 
Improved  LU  ft  1  llli 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
.  E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batnvia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


COOK  Your  FEED  ami  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  8end  for  circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRr  &  Co.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 

For  tick*, 
lice,  scab, 
foot  rot 
and  all  forma 
of  SKIN 
DISEASES  thia 


HALL°Wi° 


will  be  found  til©  beat  and 
the  most  convenient.  Made  of  beet 

_  galvanized  Hteel  it  is  strong  and  durable. 

Will  not  leak,  ru»t  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  last. 
Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  free. 

ilALL  STEEL  TANK  CO..  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chitacu,  ills* 


MILLS 

ForgrindingFeed.Corn  Meal,  Bnckwheat,  Rye,  etc. 
The  very  best  manufactured.  Send  for  description 
and  prices. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

185  North  F  Street.  RICHMOND,  IND. 


A  DOLLAR  SAVED 


Is  a  dollar  earned.  Yon  can  both 
earn  it  and  save  it  if  you  use  the 

SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS. 

Save  it  when  you  grind 
your  own  grain  ana  earn 
it  when  you  grind  for 
your  neighbors.  Four  sizes 
for  steam  power;  others  for 
horse  power.  Free  catalogue. 
MFG.  CO.SprigfieldtO. 


The  Improved  D,  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  Illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

The  daughter  of  an  editor  was  she; 

And  when  he  kissed  her  (through  Love’s  impish 
pranks). 

Quite  absent-mindedly  she  said  to  him  : 

“  Your  contribution  is  returned  with  thanks!  ” 

—Puck. 

“  There's  a  lady  pianist  at  the  museum 
who  plays  with  her  toes.”  “Umph! 
that’s  nothing  ;  my  baby  does  that !  ” — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

“  How  much  drop  has  your  wheel?  ” 
asked  the  idle  person.  “  About  40  feet, 
I  think,”  answered  the  man  who  is  learn¬ 
ing. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Aunt:  “Whom  does  your  new  little 
sister  most  look  like,  your  father  or  your 
mother?”  Little  Emma:  “Both;  she 
has  no  teeth — that’s  like  momtner.  And 
she's  hairless,  like  popper.” — Toronto 
World. 

This  is  the  way  a  Middletown  girl 
parses  a  “  kiss  ”:  “  Kiss  is  a  noun  though 
generally  used  as  a  conjunction.  It  is 
not  very  singular,  and  generally  used  in 
the  plural  number,  and  agrees  with  me.” 
— Credit  Lost. 

A  writer  on  dancing  estimates  that  18 
waltzes  are  equal  to  about  14  miles  of 
heel-and-toe  work.  And  yet  many  a  girl 
who  is  too  frail  to  walk  down  into  the 
kitchen  can  cover  about  16  miles  of  ball¬ 
room  floor  per  evening. — Tit-Bits. 

Minnie  :  “Have  you  and  Charlie  agreed 
upon  terms  of  peace  yet  ?  ”  Grace :  “  No; 
we  haven’t  got  any  further  than  a  pro¬ 
tocol.  He  brought  a  box  of  candy  last 
night,  and  I  told  him  he  might  come 
around  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter.” — Cleveland  Leader. 

“  I  suppose,”  remarked  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel,  “that  when  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  landed  in  this  hemisphere  one  of  the 
first  things  he  did  was  to  plant  the 
Spanish  flag.”  “  I  should  say  that  ’ud 
seem  the  reg’lar  thing  to  do.”.  “  Well, 
speaking  perfessionally,  I  should  say 
that  he  managed  to  raise  one  of  the 
poorest  crops  ever  known.” — Washington 
Stan'. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALIi  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

VV  atches.Clocks.Tea  CDpC 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  rl‘“t 
with  $5.00.  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad."  and  15c.  and  get 
lb.  Best  Tea.  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  k  33  Vesey  St..  N.  V.,  Box  289. 


%ttae%l . Land  Rollers 


Weight, 

Strength, 


Simplicity, 

Durability. 


For 

Special  Prices 
Write  direct  to 


Castree  &  Shaw  Co.,  Mfrs. 


FEED  MILLS. 

(Sold  with  ok  without  Elevator.) 


(Sold  with  ok  without  Elevator.) 

F o#»  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING . 

Have  them  in  six  sizes— 2  to  25  horse  pow¬ 
er.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
P.N.  B0WSHERC0.,  South  Bend,  lnd. 


No.  3  "PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 


OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

I  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, oneto  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest 
power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero”  and  ‘‘American”  Grin  ding 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peek’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  Wind  Mills  for 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shelters,  etc.  • 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27 Fargo  St/,  BilAVlA,  ILIA. 


By  Poultney  Bigelow 


ONE  of  the  200  fa.scina.iing  stories  to  be  published  in  the  52  issues  of  the  1899 
volume  of  THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION.  Other  leading  features  of  the 
new  volume  will  be: 

FOR  LIFE  AND  LIBERTY,  HENRY  M.  STANLEY. 

A  BOYS'  FOX-YARD,  JOHN  B.  DUNN. 

HOW  I  WENT  TO  THE  MINES,  BRET  HARTE. 

A  POCKETFUL  OF  MONEY,  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

FIFTY  YEARS  WITH  A  MENAGERIE,  DAN  RICE. 

A  NIGHT  IN  A  BOX-CAR,  HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 

The  Companion's  1899  Offer 

HP  HE  new  subscriber  will  receive  not  only  the  Volume  for  1899,  the  best  The  Companion 
has  ever  published,  but  also  the  issues  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1898,  free  from  the 
time  of  subscription.  These  issues  will  contain  stories  and  articles  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mary 
E.  Wilkins,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  W.  D.  Howells,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica 
and  I.  Zangwill.  An  additional  gift  %>ill  be  the  beautiful  Companion  Calendar  for  1899,  de¬ 
signed  exclusively  for  The  Companion.  Sold  in  the  stores  th>s  Calendar  would  cost  a  dollar . 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  who  cut  out  and  send  this  slip  with  81.75  at  once,  will  receive  The 
Companion  every  wreek  from  the  date  of  subscription  until  January,  1900.  including: 

FREE— All  the  remaining  issues  of  1898,  inclusive  of  the  beautiful  Double  Holiday  Numbers. 

FREE— The  exquisite  Companion  Calendar,  lithographed  in  12  colors,  suitable  for  the 
prettiest  corner  in  the  house. 

And  The  Companion  for  the  62  weeks  of  1899— a  library  in  itself. 


R  103 


Illustrated  Announcement  and  Sample  Copies  sent  on  request. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  -  -  -  201  Columbus  Avenue,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION. 


THE  YODTH’S  COMPANION 


Both  papers  for  only  J2.50  new  or  renewal. 


to  1900,  including  the  THANKSGIVING,  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR’S  DOUBLE 
NUMBERS  for  two  years.  The 
Twelve-Color  Companion  Calendar 
for  1899  (an  exquisite  and  dainty  gift)  and 
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$1395 


Grinds 
Fine  or 
Coarse 

Sweep  mills  $18. 9*»  to 
♦18.50  We  sell  the  No, 
Otis  Ball  Bearing  with  bind¬ 
ing  guarantee  to  grind  twice 
is  much  as  most  others  and 
more  than  any  other  sweep 
mill  made  of  any  size  burrs 
or  any  construction.  Grinds 
ear  corn  and  all  kinds  grain 


$18.95 


$24  to  $40 


With  2  to  6 
horse  this  mill 
will  grind  tine 
or  coarse  any 
kind  of  grain 
15  to  35  bu.  an 
hour.  Larger 
mills  of  same 
Style. 


Grinds  with  2  to  8 
H.  P.  ear  corn  and 
allothergrain  fine 
or  coarse  for  feed 
family  use. 
Runs  with  less 
power  than  any 
mill  made. 


$37.90 


Burrs  are  12  and  14 
inches  in  diameter. 
Grinds  ear  corn  and 
all  other  grain  fine 
or  coarse.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  grind  twice 
as  much  as  any  mill 
costing  the  same. 


AND  UP. 


This 

1- hole 
shelter , 
with 
pulley, 

*:rank, 
fan 
ind 

feed  table, 

$5.50;  with 
only,  $4.50. 

1  5  to  25  bu.  an  hour 
3  kinds  hand  shellers, 
90c.  and  up.  Alsc 

2- hole  and  self-feed 
shellers. 


cran 

Shells 


We  have  58  kinds  of  Feed 
Cutters  and  Shredders 
costing  from  $2.50  up. 
They  are  made  for  hand  or 

f»owerr  of  any  size.  The 
argest  cuts  a  ton  in  4  min¬ 
utes.  A  complete  shredder 
for  $25.  We  have  a  shred¬ 
der  that  can  be  run  by  2  H. 
P.  Larger  shredders  have 
snapping  rolls  if  wanted. 


Send  for  our  FREE,  256-Page  Fall  Agricultural  Catalogue.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  66  S.  Clinton  St.,  0  16,  Chicago,  til, 


QUIT  PAYING  TOLL 

and  get  a  French  Ruhr  Stone  Mill.  Grinds  any 
kind  of  grain  for  stock  fowl,  table  meal,  buckwheat,  rye  and  graham  flour  for ^  family 
use.  Thousands  of  our  mills  are  in  use  giving  the  best  satisfaction.  Easiest  to 
handle.  Largest  capacity.  Less  power.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  one. 

Send  for  new  book  on  Mills  and  sample  meal. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders,  270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mil 


Grinds  Corn  and  Cob, 
and  all  kinds  of 
Small  Grain. 

Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse-power. 

Also  make  sweep  mills 
and  corn  shellers.  Send  for 
catalogues  and  prices. 
THOS.  ROBERTS, 
P.  O.  Box  92. 
Springfield,  -  Ohio. 


FOR 

QUICK  WORK  as  well 

as  durability 
get  one  of  our 
wide  throat, 
NEW  TRA¬ 
VELING  FEED 
TABLE  largo  capac’y 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILACE 
I  CUTTERS  AND  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

!  They  will  cut  more  green  corn,  dry  corn  or  fodder, 
j  or  shred  more  fodder  than  any  similar  machine. 

I  Capacity  is  only  limited  by  ability  to  get  feed  to 
•  the  machine— a  positive  self-feeder.You  only  b"v 
once_they  last  a  lifetime.  All  about  them  in 
our  catalogue,  which,  with  “A  Book  on 
Si  I  age,”  we  send  free  to  all  inquirers. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILL 

is  made  to  grind  all  kinds  of  grain,  cotton 
seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucked  orunshucked, 
into  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist. 
Does  it  rapidly,  cheaply,  and  with 
small  power.  Only  mill  made  with 
LJ/li  DUPLEX  GRINDERS.  Don’t  buy  a  grinder 
W  py  until  you  get  our  free  Catalogue,  >o. 

^O.S.Kclly  Co.Sprin&field.O. 


i  THE  BROOD  SOW! 

that  gets  plenty  of  fresh  succulent  food  never 

pigs.  Ho 


S  eats  her  pigs.  Roots  supply  this  succulence  in 
B  the  best  obtainable  form.  The  best  way  to 
prepare  them  is  with  a 

|  Banner  Root  Cutter*,  f 

Cuts  Easier  and  Faster  thua  any  other. 
Does  not  slice  or  cube  the  roots  but  leaves 
them  in  Due  ribbons — can’t  choke  anything. 
Shakes  out  all  gravel  and  dirt  and  leaves  only 
the  clean  feed.  Four  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
Write  for  introduction  price. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  Sc  SONS. 

17  River  Street,  Ypslluntl,  Mich. 
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WINTER  TOMATOES  IN  FLORIDA. 

HOW  THE  BUSINESS  IS  CONDUCTED. 

Is  There  Any  Profit  In  It  ? 

We  wish  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible  in  regard  to 
growing  Winter  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  in  southern  Florida, 
what  kinds  to  grow,  cost  of  laDd,  cultivation,  fertilizers,  etc.,  and 
best  tomato-growing  sections  of  the  State.  What  is  the  average 
net  profit  per  acre  ?  X.  b. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  P.  H.  ROLFS. 

I  take  it  that  L.  B.  means,  by  southern  Florida,  all 
of  that  district  lying  between  a  line 
drawn  from  Tampa  to  Titusville,  and 
will  try  to  make  my  replies  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  supposition. 

Best  Section  Last  Year. — Last 
year,  the  vegetable  growers  of  the  Mana¬ 
tee  section,  and  the  section. about  Lemon 
City  and  southward  on  the  east  coast, 
made  the  greatest  amount  of  money. 

Some  sections  in  the  interior,  especially 
about  Winter  Haven  and  Bartow,  were 
also  quite  successful.  As  a  whole,  the 
season  was  unusually  dry,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  either  an  irrigation 
plant  or  land  that  was  only  a  few  feet 
above  constant  water  level.  The  latter 
conditions  prevailed,  especially  on  the 
east  coast.  In  the  Manatee  section,  the 
growers  are  well.supplied  with  artesian 
wells.  Had  the  season  been  a  moist  one, 
with  plenty  of  rain  at  proper  intervals, 
these  sections  would  not  have  flourished 
as  much  as  they  did  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  all 
years  will  not  prove  as  dry  as  last  year 
did,  thus  making  vegetable  growing  in 
all  of  that  section  known  as  south 
Florida  fairly  remunerative.  From  this 
it  should  not  be  inferred  that  all  land  in 
this  section  will  make  good  vegetable 
land.  Some  of  it  is  too  poor  and  thirsty 
to  grow  even  oak  trees,  while  every 
county  in  the  State  has  a  considerable 
quantity  of  land  that  is  rich,  and  of 
just  the  right  consistency  for  vegetable 
growing. 

Favorite  Varieties. —  Among  the 
tomatoes  that  are  favorites,  we  may 
mention  Beauty,  Stone,  Acme  and  Dwarf 
Champion,  varying  somewhat  with  the 
conditions  and  with  the  cultivation  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  grower.  Good  tomato  land 
can  be  obtained  for  a  price  ranging  from 
$10  to  $200  per  acre.  The  cost  of  clear¬ 
ing  land  will  vary  considerably,  from  $20 
to  about  $80  per  acre.  Those  lands  which 
cost  most  to  clear  are,  of  course,  the  best 
lands. 

Cultivation. — In  many  of  the  tomato¬ 
growing  sections,  the  cultivation  has 
been  most  desultory.  For  example,  on 
visiting  a  field  that  was  affected  with 
Tomato  rust,  a  neighbor  was  found 
planting  tomatoes.  He  had  sent  his 
laborers  into  the  field,  that  had  not  been 
plowed  since  the  previous  crop.  The 
first  man  proceeded  down  an  imaginary 
row,  ax  in  hand,  whacking  it  into  the 
soil  as  often  as  he  thought  a  plant  should 
be  set.  A  second  man  followed  with  a 
bunch  of  tomatoes,  drawn  out  leggy, 
about  12  inches  long,  in  his  hand,  stuck 
one  into  each  hole  made  by  the  ax, 
pressed  the  soil  together  with  his  feet, 
and  continued.  In  due  course  of  time, 
these  tomatoes  were  to  be  plowed,  fer¬ 
tilized  and  marketed.  Of  course,  the 
result  was  not  very  satisfactory  to  the 


tomato  grower.  On  the  other-  hand,  we  have  some 
tomato  growers  who  give  their  fields  the  greatest  at¬ 
tention,  prune  the  plants,  stake  them,  and  plow  as 
often  as  any  one  could  desire  it  to  be  plowed.  From 
this  you  will  see  that  the  cost  of  cultivation  varies 
from  a  few  dollars  to  $20  or  $30  per  acre. 

Fertilizing'. — The  amount  of  fertilizer  required  is 
as  variable  as  the  amount  of  labor  given  to  a  field. 
Rich,  palmetto  hammocks  will  yield  an  abundant  crop 
without  the  addition  of  a  pound  of  fertilizer.  Indeed, 


they  are  fertile  enough  to  give  the  plant  all  the  food 
which  it  can  assimilate  profitably.  If,  however,  we 
take  a  second-grade  Florida  pine  land,  it  will  cost  from 
$20  to  $80  for  fertilizer  per  acre  to  raise  a  good  crop. 

Profit. — The  net  profit  is  an  exceedingly  elusive 
thing.  One  may  think  that  he  has  it  down  fine,  and 
then  the  next  year,  be  beaten  clear  out.  While  the 
cost  of  production  is  as  fixed  as  the  cost  of  production 
in  New  York,  the  market  price  of  tomatoes  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  variable.  The  amount  of  tomatoes  that  can 
be  grown  on  an  acre  is  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  in  New  York,  because 
we  are  not  limited  by  frost.  We  are 
simply  limited  by  the  amount  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  that  the  man  can  afford  to  apply, 
and  the  market  price  of  the  tomatoes. 
That  is.  every  tomato  grower  continues 
to  ship  his  tomatoes  as  long  as  they  are 
giving  him  net  returns  to  exceed  the  cost 
of  marketing.  This  means  that  he  will 
ship  as  long  as  the  tomatoes  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  100  or  200  miles  north  are  not  in  the 
market ;  but  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  in 
the  market,  the  price  must  go  down  to 
that  for  which  the  northern  section  can 
afford  to  sell. 

If  the  actual  figures  obtained  by  the 
tomato  growers  in  southern  Florida  last 
year  should  be  placed  upon  paper,  it 
would  look  more  like  some  hyperbolous 
story  or  the  dream  of  the  most  visionary 
person.  This  condition  was  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  latter 
portion  of  January,  a  cold  wave  swept 
across  all  northern  Florida,  and  killed 
out  nearly  all  of  the  vegetables,  almost 
as  far  south  as  Lake  Worth.  Then,  as 
stated  above,  the  dry  season  followed, 
limiting  the  acreage  greatly,  so  that, 
during  the  first  and  second  weeks  of 
February,  beans  were  bringing  over  $10 
net  per  bushel  crate,  and  the  tomatoes 
were  bringing  $2  a  crate  after  freight 
and  commission  had  been  paid.  These 
figures  continued  until  the  tomatoes  and 
beans,  which  were  planted  during  the 
early  part  of  February,  came  into  bear¬ 
ing,  when  they  declined  slightly,  but 
continued  to  be  profitable  until  about 
May  1,  giving  a  shipping  season  of  about 
90  days.  But  this  may  not  happen  again 
in  many  years. 

It  costs  no  more  for  labor  in  raising 
tomatoes  than  it  does  in  New  York,  but 
it  costs  from  $20  to  $40  per  acre  for 
freight  and  commission  to  put  them  on 
the  market.  Some  men  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  money  in  vegetable  growing  in 
Florida,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  line  of 
horticulture  in  which  one  can  sink  $50 
per  acre  in  less  time  if  he  be  thought¬ 
less  or  indifferent.  What  has  been  said 
of  tomatoes  is  true,  in  a  measure,  of 
cucumbers,  though  cucumbers  are  a  little 
harder  to  bring  into  a  marketable  con¬ 
dition.  They  need  heavier  soil,  a  little 
more  moisture,  and  are  subject  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  insects  and  diseases  that  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  control. 

Florida  Agricultural  Exp.  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  Florida  tomatoes  have 
very  materially  reduced  the  profit  upon 
tomatoes  grown  under  glass  in  the  North. 
They  supply  the  general  market  in  the 
Winter  months  and  are,  as  a  whole,  of 
excellent  quality.  Forced  tomat  es  must 
be  of  a  very  high  quality  and  fine  ap¬ 
pearance,  to  be  remunerative. 


TWO-YEAR-OLD  CHARLTON  GRAPE  VINE.  Fig.  354. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  786. 
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POTATO  EXPERIMENTS  AT  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 

GOOD  YIELDS  WITHOUT  FERTILIZER. 

Prof.  Roberts  has  again  demonstrated  that  tillage 
is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  plant  food  of  the  soil. 
For  several  years,  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  has 
been  making  a  careful  study  of  tillage  and  the  plant 
food  of  the  soil.  Potatoes  have  been  grown  upon  a 
soil  which  carries  far  less  plant  food  than  the  average 
soils,  yet  without  any  commercial  fertilizers  or  barn 
manures,  crops  have  been  grown  which  are  far  above 
the  average  of  the  State.  The  crop  grown  this  year  is 
the  fifth  one  which  has  been  removed  from  the  land 
since  any  fertilizers  of  any  kind  were  applied,  yet  the 
crop  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  The  potatoes  are 
grown  upon  plots  of  one-twentieth  acre  each,  and  the 
yields  calculated  per  acre. 

Ten  plots  of  potatoes  grown  this  year  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  205  to  394.6  bushels  per  acre,  an 
average  for  all  the  plots  of  294.5  bushels 
per  acre.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  yield  this  year  is  due  to  luck,  for 
this  is  the  fourth  year  in  which  the  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  continued  and 
uniformly  good  results  have  been 
secured.  The  secret  of  success,  if  there 
is  any  secret,  seems  to  lie  in  tillage. 

The  soil,  which  is  gravelly,  is  most 
thoroughly  prepared  before  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  planted.  The  seed  is  deeply 
covered,  and  then  intensive  culture  is 
practiced.  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris- 
green  are  freely  used,  and  the  foliage 
is  preserved  from  attacks  of  the  beetles 
and  blight. 

What  has  been  accomplished  at  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  and  even  exceeded  by  nearly 
every  farmer  if  only  proper  care  be  given 
in  the  preparation  of  the  land  and  in  the 
care  of  the  crop.  If  those  farmers  who  are  now  devoting 
from  five  to  ten  acres  to  growing  potatoes  would  lessen 
their  acreage  and  give  better  care  to  the  crop,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  more  satisfactory  results  could  be  secured. 
The  most  important  lesson  which  has  been  derived  from 
the  experiments  so  far  is  that  complete  and  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting  the  crop  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  No  after  tillage  or  spraying 
can  make  amends  for  a  lack  of  proper  preparation. 
What  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  has  done  can  be 
done  in  actual  farm  practice.  The  experiments  of 
previous  years  have  been  described  in  Bulletins  130 
and  140,  which  can  be  obtained  free  by  addressing  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  results  this 
year  have  not  yet  been  published  in  bulletin  form,  but 
will  soon  be  so  published.  L.  A.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fig.  356  shows  how  a  healthy  potato  plant 
should  grow  and  how  the  tubers  form  in  the  soil 
when  it  is  perfectly  fitted.  Fig.  355  shows  how  the 
potatoes  were  planted.  Wide,  deep  furrows  were 
made  and  the  seed  pieces  were  dropped  by  hand. 
Then  the  ridges  were  “  split  ”  by  using  a  shovel  plow 
as  shown  in  the  picture. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

A  Humbug  Insecticide.— A  correspondent  in  Indiana 
sends  us  a  remarkable  circular  which  is  being  given 
out  in  his  part  of  the  country  by  agents  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  farm  rights.  The  circular  starts  off  with 
an  account  of  the  San  Jos6  scale,  and  then  describes 
an  insecticide  which  is  said  to  be  patented.  Among 
the  claims  made  for  this  stuff,  are  the  following  : 

PREVENTS  fruit  from  rotting. 

PREVENTS  the  falling  off  of  fruit. 

PREVENTS  black  knot  and  borer  in  root  of  peach  tree. 

PREVENTS  root-borer  in  any  tree. 

PREVENTS  curl  leaf  on  peach  tree. 

PREVENTS  rotting  of  tomatoes. 

DESTROYS  every  known  insect  injurious  to  vine,  shrub  or  tree. 

KILLS  and  destroys  the  cabbage,  kale  and  potato  bug  without 
the  least  injury  to  vine,  plant  or  fowl. 

IS  a  sure  shot  to  all  melon,  pumpkin  and  cucumber  bugs. 

RIDS  the  house  of  ants,  cockroaches  and  bed-bugs. 

CLEANS  horses,  cattle,  swine,  dogs,  and  fowls  from  lice  and 
fleas,  at  the  same  time  a  great  tonic  for  chickens  and  pigs. 

NON -POISONOUS 

To  either  human  being  or  stock  of  any  kind,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  known  Fungicides  ever  discovered,  for  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery,  making  it  more  necessary,  where  it  is  even  not  needed 
against  insects  of  any  kind. 

Of  course,  we  advise  farmers  to  let  this  wonderful  stuff 
entirely  alone.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cure-all 
for  plant  diseases  and  insects.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
insects  that  injure  plants.  One  kind  has  mouth  parts 
fitted  for  eating  the  leaf  or  vine,  while  the  other  can¬ 
not  eat  at  all,  but  simply  pushes  in  its  beak  and  pumps 
the  juices  from  the  inside  of  the  leaf.  These  suckers 
can  be  killed  only  by  something  that  affects  them 
from  the  outside.  The  eaters  are  killed  by  putting 
poison  on  the  outside  of  the  leaf  so  that  they  eat  the 
poison  with  the  leaf.  Nothing  has  yet  been  invented 


in  the  form  of  a  wash  or  spray,  that  will  kill  both 
kinds  of  insects.  This  is  one  evidence  of  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  the  claims  made  in  this  circular.  It  is  not 
worth  considering  by  practical  farmers. 

Some  Ohio  Ideas. — A  friend  who  is  reading  the 
letters  from  Ohio  says  that  he  is  informed  that,  in 
Geauga  County,  there  were  in  1895,  33  school  districts, 
in  which  the  average  attendance  did  not  exceed  five 
pupils.  This  is  certainly  an  argument  in  favor  of 
more  consolidated  schools.  These  schools  save  money, 
require  fewer  teachers,  and  certainly  give  a  better 
course  of  instruction.  It  is  hard,  though,  for  the 
little  folks  to  get  to  school  in  very  cold  weather.  But 
why  is  it  that  those  Ohio  Yankees  do  not  keep  up  the 
child  crop  ?  Where  are  the  old-fashioned  New  Eng¬ 
land  families  that  used  to  crowd  the  New  England 
school  houses,  so  that  the  sides  bulged  out  ?  This 
same  friend  says  that,  where  he  lives,  they  have  speci¬ 
mens  of  all  nationalities.  If  planting  the  different 


varieties  of  fruits  together  is  a  benefit,  as  giving 
better  chances  for  cross-fertilization,  he  wants  to 
know  why  it  is  not  an  advantage  to  plant  different 
varieties  of  people  together.  He  believes  in  putting 
them  together  so  that  their  blossoms  of  ideas,  resolu¬ 
tions  and  industries  may  be  properly  pollenized  by  the 
ideas,  practices  and  results  of  others.  Thus  he  thinks 
we  shall  get  a  better  harvest  of  perfect  farming. 

A  Potato  Experiment. — One  of  my  neighbors  tried 
a  potato  experiment  this  season.  I  was  in  his  field 
one  day  in  June,  and  he  called  my  attention  to  his 


A  HEALTHY  POTATO  PLANT.  Fig.  356. 

potatoes.  Two  rows  were  very  far  advanced.  Some 
near  them  not  so  far,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  away 
behind.  This  is  a  cold  country,  and  the  ground  freezes 
quite  deep,  but  the  first  named  rows  were  planted 
with  potatoes  plowed  out  in  the  Spring  in  preparing 
the  ground  for  crops,  and  which  had  escaped  notice  in 
digging.  These  had  grown  rank,  and  had  been  cut 
down  by  frost  when  three  or  four  inches  high,  yet 
were  apparently  weeks  ahead.  The  second  lot  was 
of  potatoes  taken  from  the  cellar  with  very  long 
sprouts  upon  them,  but  handled  so  carefully  as  not  to 
break  them.  These  looked  very  well,  too,  while  the 
rest  of  the  piece  showed  only  ordinary  promise  when 
the  seed  was  cut  as  planted.  All  were  planted  under 
the  same  conditions  as  to  time,  ground  and  fertility. 


To-day  I  inquired  as  to  the  yield,  and  the  reply  was 
that  the  yield  corresponded  with  the  appearance  of 
the  plots  in  June;  the  two  which  looked  best  then, 
turned  out  best  in  September.  g.  s.  paine. 

Maine. 

Potatoes  and  Home  Missions. — One  of  our  readers 
in  Pennsylvania  sends  us  an  account  of  a  scheme 
which,  he  says,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  clerical 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  wish  to  raise  money  for 
church  purposes  among  their  farmer  friends.  The 
pastor  of  a  rural  church  in  Pennsylvania  was  also 
superintendent  of  an  orphan  school.  He  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  brought  to 
him,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  introduce  a  new  potato 
among  his  people,  and  incidentally  to  increase  the 
yearly  collection  for  home  missions.  He  bought  4% 
bushels  of  Carman  No.  1  potatoes,  divided  the  lot  into 
18  pecks,  and  distributed  them  among  the  farmers  of 
his  church.  They  agreed  to  cultivate  and  take  care 
of  the  lot,  and  devote  the  yields  or 
their  values  to  the  cause  of  missions. 
It  was  understood  that,  if  any  of  them 
wished  to  retain  the  seed,  they  could 
substitute  a  like  quantity  of  another 
variety.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the 
largest  yields,  consisting  of  one  year’s 
subscription  to  The  Rural  N  e  w- 
Yorker,  The  Ladies’ Home  Journal  and 
Farm  Journal.  At  digging  time,  the 
pastor  sent  his  wagon  around  and  col¬ 
lected  in  all  70  bushels  of  marketable 
potatoes.  Without  exception,  the  farm¬ 
ers  kept  the  Carman  potatoes,  and  sub¬ 
stituted  another  kind.  The  first  prize 
was  won  by  a  yield  of  bushels  from 
one  peck  of  seed,  while  the  second  larg¬ 
est  yield  was  eight  bushels.  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  was  a  little  under  four  bush¬ 
els.  No  effort  was  made  in  the  way  of 
extra  tillage  or  fertilizing.  The  Carmans 
were  planted  in  the  field  beside  other 
rows  of  potatoes  in  order  to  test  them  against  other 
varieties.  The  result  of  this  little  scheme  was  that  the 
cause  of  home  missions  received  830,  less  the  original 
cost  of  seed  ;  farmers  got  started  with  a  new  variety 
of  potatoes  ;  the  minister  will  hereafter  get  a  better 
potato  for  his  institution’s  use,  and  everybody  had  a 
good  time  and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Fertilizer  for  Cabbage. — A  reader  in  Pennsylvania 
reports  great  success  this  year  with  early  cabbage. 
His  crop  enabled  him  to  pay  off  8150  of  his  debt,  as 
well  as  other  expenses.  He  wants  to  haul  manure  all 
Winter,  plow  it  under  in  the  Spring,  and  raise  a  larger 
crop  than  ever  of  cabbage.  He  asks  what  fertilizer 
he  can  use  to  advantage,  in  connection  with  the 
manure.  The  stable  manure  is  low  in  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  and  a  fertilizer  should  be  used  that 
will  supply  these  elements.  We  would  suggest  one 
part  by  weight  of  muriate  of  potash  ;  three  parts  of 
dissolved  phosphate  rock,  and  one  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Use  from  600  to  800  pounds  per  acre,  scattered  along 
in  the  drill,  where  the  plants  are  to  be  set  out. 
This  should  give  good  results  in  connection  with  the 
manure. 

Killing  Witch  Grass. — Referring  to  the  question 
on  page  766,  I  would,  by  all  means,  cultivate  the  land 
at  least  two  years  before  planting  with  any  of  the 
fruit  trees  or  plants.  My  plan  would  be  to  smother 
out  the  Witch  grass  with  a  heavy  crop  of  peas  and 
oats,  1%  bushel  of  seed  of  each,  in  the  Spring,  to  be 
plowed  under  in  July,  and  then  a  crop  of  peas  and  bar¬ 
ley  to  be  plowed  under  in  the  Fall,  or  better,  to  lie  on 
the  ground  during  the  Winter,  and  be  plowed  under  in 
April.  Manure  or  fertilizer  sufficient  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  heavy  crop  should  be  applied  before  the  first 
crop  is  sown,  and  a  light  dressing  for  the  second  crop. 
By  this  treatment,  the  Witch  grass  becomes  so  weak¬ 
ened  as  to  be  kept  under  easily  by  cultivation,  but  may 
not  be  wholly  exterminated.  s.  t.  maynard. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

A  Road  Improvement  Scheme. — Mr.  John  Dawes, 
of  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  read  the  note  on  page 
740,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  about  the  cost  of  improving  the 
roads,  and  sends  us  his  ideas,  which  were  formerly 
printed  in  the  Country  Gentleman.  He  thinks  that 
most  good  roads  are  too  costly  and  unwieldy  to  prove 
satisfactory.  He  would  have  the  town  fix  wages  of 
man  and  team  per  day,  and  let  each  farmer  work  the 
road  along  his  land.  A  State  law  should  give  the 
township  committee  entire  charge  of  the  roads  in  the 
township.  Let  each  farmer  work  his  road,  keep  his 
account,  return  it  to  the  committee  under  oath,  and 
take  it  out  of  his  tax.  Where  two  farmers  join  a 
piece  of  road,  they  could  divide  it  as  they  would  a 
line  fence.  If  there  were  cases  where  neither  would 
work  it,  the  committee  could  have  it  done  by  contract. 
He  thinks,  under  this  plan,  there  would  soon  be  a 
rivalry  between  neighbors  as  to  who  should  have  the 
best  road.  If  a  farmer  undertook  to  keep  the  road  in 
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repair,  and  did  not  do  it,  the  township  committee 
could  get  some  one  else  who  would  do  it.  If  a  farmer 
did  unnecessary  work  on  the  road  in  order  to  get  the 
pay,  he  could  be  stopped  in  time.  Where  Mr.  Dawes 
lives,  there  is  gravel  along  the  streams  which  makes 
as  good  a  road  as  crushed  stone.  If  there  were  no 
good  material  at  hand,  the  township  could  buy  a  stone 
crusher,  and  move  it  about  from  place  to  place.  In 
two  cases,  the  railroad  company  had  delivered  fur¬ 
nace  slag  free,  and  other  railroads  would,  doubtless, 
help,  as  good  wagon  roads  always  help  a  railroad. 
Farmers  where  Mr.  Dawes  lives  are  opposed  to  any 
bonding  scheme,  or  any  plan  that  proposes  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  $3,000  or  more  per  mile.  This  plan,  he 
thinks,  would  meet  with  public  favor,  would 
be  cheap,  and  also  give  good  roads.  All  the 
money  expended  would  stay  right  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  benefited,  and  where  it  would  do  the  most 
good. 

Some  Vermont  Ideas. — The  pig  is  a  grazing 
animal  sure,  and  there  is  nothing  he  likes  so  well 
as  a  good  field  of  clover.  Have  a  movable  house 
for  the  pigs,  and  divide  the  field  so  that,  when 
they  are  in  one  field,  the  crop  on  the  other  part 
will  be  growing. 

I  saw  a  neighbor  to-day  gathering  a  fine  crop 
of  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  and  he  told  me  that 
all  the  fertilizer  used  was  a  good  crop  of  wild 
Canada  peas  plowed  under.  Perhaps  if  those 
farmers  who  have  been  cursing  this  legume  as  a 
pesky  weed,  will  plow  it  under  for  manure,  they 
will  feel  pleasanter. 

The  general-purpose-cow  idea  so  much  talked 
of  is,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest  mistake  and  foe 
to  progress  in  cattle  breeding  that  was  ever 
conceived.  Improvement  is  the  watchword,  and 
how  can  we  hope  to  improve  our  dairy  animals 
or  our  beef  animals  if  we  mix  the  two  ?  It  is 
against  all  reason.  Remember  that  old  truth, 

“  Like  begets  like  or  the  likeness  of  some 
ancestor,”  and  breed  for  one  purpose,  improvement. 

Grand  Isle,  Vt.  _  h.  m.  p. 


"  INDIVIDUAL  MILK  JARS.’’ 

Not  Desirable. — In  regard  to  the  note  on  page  747, 
concerning  individual  milk  jars,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
they  would  add  not  only  to  the  first  cost,  but  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  running  expenses ;  besides  they  are 
absolutely  unnecessary,  and  would  not  be  necessarily 
effective.  If  the  bottles  are  sterilized  as  they  should 
be,  no  danger  can  come  from  mixing  bottles,  and  if 
they  are  not  sterilized  but  merely  washed  in  water 
not  hot  enough  to  destroy  disease  germs,  the  individual 
milk  jars  may  be  contaminated  through  washing  them 
in  the  same  water  in  which  bottles 
containing  disease  germs  have  been 
washed. 

For  many  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  maintained  in  connection 
with  its  farm,  a  retail  milk  route  with 
a  herd  of  about  30  cows  constantly  in 
milk.  Only  recently,  however,  has  the 
Department  changed  to  the  bottling 
system,  chiefly  because  it  did  not  here¬ 
tofore  have  the  proper  facilities  for 
washing  and  sterilizing  the  bottles. 

Our  system  at  present  is  briefly  as 
follows  : 

Handling  the  Milk. — About  once 
a  year,  our  herd  is  tested  with  the 
tuberculin  test.  That  the  cows  are 
carefully  fed  and  handled  goes  with¬ 
out  saying.  The  milkers  wear  special 
clothing,  and  do  no  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  cattle  which  might  con¬ 
taminate  the  milk.  The  first  milk  is 
rejected.  The  milk  is  then  aerated, 
cooled,  and  passed  through  a  centri¬ 
fugal  separator.  In  the  process  of  sepa¬ 
ration,  enough  skim-milk  is  removed 
to  bring  the  butter  fat  up  to  five  per 
cent.  After  the  milk  has  been  passed 
through  the  separator,  it  is  cooled  and 
placed  in  sterilized  bottles.  The  cap 
of  the  bottle  bears  the  stamp  which  guarantees  the 
milk  to  contain  five  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

It  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  often  that  washing 
bottles  in  hot  water  in  which  the  hands  can  be  com¬ 
fortably  used  does  not  make  them  bacteriologically 
clean.  After  the  bottles  are  washed  in  this  manner, 
through  two  waters  and,  unless  previously  washed  by 
the  customers,  through  three  waters,  they  should  be 
subjected  to  a  steam  bath  in  a  tight  chamber,  prefer¬ 
ably  at  a  slight  pressure,  for  15  to  20  minutes.  This 
is  a  matter  in  which  merely  going  through  the  motions 
will  not  suffice.  You  may  humbug  the  people,  but 
you  can  not  humbug  the  bacteria.  It  is  not  only  de¬ 
sirable,  but  it  is  essential,  that  every  utensil,  from 
the  pails  used  in  milking,  through  every  stage  of  the 


process  until  the  milk  jars  are  reached,  should  be 
sterilized.  This  means  that  we  should  have  a  good- 
sized  sterilizing  room,  and  not  a  small  steam-box. 

A  Sterilizing  Outfit. — In  equipping  the  dairy 
laboratories  in  Townshend  Hall,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  construct  a  sterilizing  room  that  would  be 
sanitary  and  durable,  and  obtainable  at  an  expense 
that  would  not  make  it  prohibitive  to  the  average 
dairyman.  The  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  358  This 
consists  of  a  brick  chamber  made  of  13-inch  brick 
walls ;  in  interior  dimensions  it  is  46  inches  wide  by 
53  inches  long  and  88  inches  high.  In  practice,  this 
has  been  found  large  enough  for  a  dairy  of  35  cows. 


bottles,  or  in  all,  300  bottles.  The  shelves  are  10  inches 
apart  in  the  clear.  The  casters  have  wheels  five  inches 
in  diameter.  The  car  is  made  of  oak  with  as  little  iron 
as  possible,  and  before  being  put  into  service,  the  wood 
was  given  two  coats  of  boiling  linseed  oil.  It  has  been 
found  to  be,  in  practice,  a  very  satisfactory  car,  and 
so  far  gives  the  appearance  of  being  durable. 

Ohio  State  University.  thomas  f.  hunt. 


BURBANK'S  SEEDLING  OF  GRAVENSTEIN. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  786. 


Fig.  357. 


To  increase  its  dimensions,  it  should  be  lengthened. 
It  is  wide  enough  and  high  enough  for  all  purposes. 
This  room  is  laid  up  inside  and  out  with  enameled 
brick,  but  could  be  laid  up  with  hard-burned  brick  in 
cement  mortar,  and  when  so  built  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive.  It  is  covered  with  sandstone.  In 
order  to  make  the  room  tight,  the  door  is  made  like  a 
refrigerator  door.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  have 
an  incline  on  which  to  run  the  car  carrying  the  milk 
jars.  This  incline  must,  of  course,  be  removed  before 
the  door  is  closed. 

The  door  is  wood,  and  here  arises  the  difficulty. 
The  door  must  be  covered  on  the  inside  with  some¬ 
thing  that  will  not  be  acted  upon  by  steam  and,  as  we 
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have  learned  by  experience,  acids  also.  We  lined  our 
door  with  a  good  quality  of  zinc,  but  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  hydrochloric  and  carbonic  acids 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorides  and  car¬ 
bonates  when  steam  is  produced  under  pressure,  will 
make  a  good  quality  of  sheet  zinc  as  rotten  as  brown 
paper  by  using  this  sterilizing  room  90  minutes  a  day 
for  three  months.  Probably  the  only  thing  left  to  use 
is  lead. 

The  car  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  358  we  had  made 
after  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Marion  Imes,  one  of  our 
students  who  has  direct  charge  of  the  bottling  of  the 
milk.  The  car  is  32  inches  wide,  46  inches  long,  70 
inches  high.  There  are  five  pairs  of  shelves,  each  one 
of  the  10  shelves  being  16  x  45  inches,  and  holding  30 


HOW  MANY  PIGS  IN  A  PEN? 

GIVE  THEM  ROOM  ENOUGH. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Pennsylvania  asks  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions,  and  requests  us  to  submit 
them  to  some  extensive  hog  breeders  for  answer  : 

Will  35  fifty-pound  pigs  do  as  well  in  a  pen  11x40  feet,  as 
they  would  were  the  pen  divided  into,  say  six  pens  ?  It 
would  be  a  much  easier  matter  to  keep  the  bedding  clean 
in  the  large  pen.  The  feed  could  be  distributed  along  the 
trough  so  that  each  would,  probably,  get  its  share,  but 
whether  for  other  reasons,  it  is  a  good  or  desirable  thing 
to  have  so  many  together,  is  the  question. 

Give  the  Weak  Ones  a  Chance. — Under 
ordinary  conditions,  35  pigs  in  one  pen  will  not  do 
so  well  as  the  same  animals  would  do  if  divided 
into  several  lots,  care  being  exercised  to  make 
each  lot  as  uniform  as  possible.  In  so  large  a 
number,  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  considerable 
difference  in  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  animals* 
Where  so  many  are  put  together  in  one  pen  or 
inclosure,  the  weaker  ones  do  not  have  an  equal 
chance  with  the  stronger  and  more  vigorous. 
Not  only  is  this  true  at  the  feeding  trough,  but 
also  in  the  bed  or  sleeping  apartment.  Weak 
pigs  are  frequently  injured  by  the  stronger  and 
more  robust  in  the  nest,  by  the  larger  ones 
lying  on  them,  particularly  if  the  weather  is 
cold.  In  feeding  any  class  of  animals,  it  is 
always  desirable  to  have  the  lots  small  and  the 
animals  of  each  lot  of  uniform  size  and  vigor  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  order  that  each  may  have  its 
due  proportion  of  food  without  unnecessary  struggle 
to  obtain  it,  and  that  each  may,  also,  be  made  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible  during  the  fattening  period. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College.  G.  c.  watson. 

Crowding  Means  Disease. — They  would  do  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  divided  pen.  There  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  several  in  the  lot  not  so  hearty  as  the  majority, 
and  these  would  consequently  be  crowded  out  of  the 
trough,  and  not  get  their  share  of  food.  In  addition, 
if  any  disease  were  to  break  out,  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  keep  the  unaffected  ones  from  infec¬ 
tion  ;  while  in  the  case  of  a  slower  disease,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  the  pigs  not  confined  in  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  those  affected  would  not  be  so  liable  to  con¬ 
tract  it.  Then  again,  if  it  were  im¬ 
portant  to  change  the  feed  of  a  few,  so 
as  to  force  them  ahead  to  keep  pace 
with  the  majority,  these  could  be 
changed  over  into  a  pen  by  themselves, 
while  if  they  are  all  in  one  large  pen, 
they  would  be  likely  to  go  without  the 
special  ration  required.  G.  R.  foulke. 
Pennsylvania. 

Sort  by  Size. — As  most  of  our  pigs 
are  sold  for  breeders,  we  always  make 
it  a  point  to  separate  them  into  pens  of 
about  seven  or  eight,  being  careful,  if 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  size  of  10 
or  12  litters,  to  sort  them  according  to 
size.  By  doing  this,  the  small  ones 
are  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
larger  ones,  and  will  get  their  share  of 
the  feed.  Several  years  ago,  we  would 
turn  40  or  50  pigs  into  an  orchard, 
after  weaning  them;  although  they 
would  be  very  even  in  size  at  that 
time,  some  of  them  would  grow  faster 
than  others,  and  the  small  ones  would 
not  do  well.  To  avoid  this,  a.  few 
years  ago  we  built  a  new  piggery  ;  it 
was  arranged  with  pens  on  each  side, 
leaving  a  walk  through  the  center  to 
feed.  The  pens  are  about  8  x  14  feet  and 
24  in  all.  Each  pen  slopes  to  a  gutter 
that  runs  nearly  through  the  center, 
so  the  back  part  of  the  pen  is  used  for  a  bed,  and  can 
be  kept  dry.  All  the  water  runs  to  the  gutter,  a  2  x  4 
is  placed  about  two  inches  from  the  cement  bottom  to 
prevent  the  straw  from  getting  wet.  It  is  very  handy 
to  clean  out,  and  economical  in  the  saving  of  feed.  It 
might  be  a  little  less  work  to  have  one  large  pen  ; 
but  straw  is  cheap  on  the  farm,  and  we  bed  them 
often,  trying  to  work  all  the  straw  into  manure  that 
we  possibly  can.  Almost  without  exception,  we  are 
assured  of  an  excellent  crop  of  corn  when  we  can  fer¬ 
tilize  the  ground  from  our  piggery. 

New  York.  f.  h.  gates  &  sons. 

Pretty  Small  Space. — This  is  a  question  out  of 
the  usual  order  for  pig  growers  that  have  “  all  out  of 
doors  ”  for  their  pigs,  I  do  not  understand  whether 
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they  are  to  be  confined  all  the  time  to  this  pen,  but  I 
judge  not.  I  would  not  advise  cutting  the  space, 
11x40  feet,  into  small  pens,  for  I  do  not  think  the  ad¬ 
vantages  gained  would  compensate  for  the  trouble, 
especially  as  the  pens  would  all  be  under  one  roof.  I 
would  divide  the  space  m  this  way :  Cut  off  at  one 
end,  by  a  movable  p.rtition,  a  pen  large  enough  for  a 
sleeping-room  for  the  pigs  at  their  present  size,  that 
is,  give  each  pig  floor  space  to  lie  comfortably.  With 
more  than  this,  they  will  be  disposed  to  pile  up.  As 
they  grow,  increase  the  size  of  the  sleeping-room. 
Keep  the  wind  from  blowing  on  them.  Have  an  earth 
floor,  or  the  plank  floor  close  to  the  ground,  bed  well 
with  straw,  and  they  will  lie  evenly  over  the  floor. 
If  they  could  have  the  run  of  an  alley  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sleeping  to  the  feeding  pen,  they 
would,  doubtless,  soon  leave  all  their  voidings  in  this 
alley,  which  would  add  much  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
sleeping  and  feeding  pens. 

If  possible,  give  them  an  outside  lot  for  exercise. 
If  they  can  pass  through  this,  from  one  pen  to  the 
other,  they  will  leave  their  voidings  in  the  lot.  I 
think  the  sleeping-room,  at  present,  need  not  be  larger 
than  8x11  feet;  this  may  be  too  large,  as  I  am  but 
guessing  at  it.  1  would  not  like  to  undertake  to  grow 
so  many  pigs  on  such  a  small  space,  if  they  must  be 
confined  to  it  all  the  time.  I  could  hardly  sleep  com¬ 
fortably  for  fear  of  disaster  that  I  feel  certain  would, 
sooner  or  later,  come  to  them.  john  m.  .tamison. 

Ohio. 


A  BLACK  COAT  ON  A  COW. 

DOES  IT  MEAN  A  HOTTER  COW  ? 

Does  a  black  animal  feel  the  extreme  heat  of  Summer  more 
than  a  lighter-colored  one  ?  This  question  is  asked  by  one  of  our 
readers,  who  says  he  has  noticed  that  the  single  black  cow  in  his 
herd  seems  to  suffer  more  from  heat  and  flies  than  any  of  the 
others. 

Dr.  James  Law  Says  “  No  ”, 

I  don't  think  that  the  black  animal  suffers  more 
from  heat  than  the  white.  The  white  skin  is  more 
subject  to  inflammation  and  eruptions  in  the  hot 
weather  than  is  the  black  one.  If  a  horse  has  one 
white  pastern  and  three  colored  ones,  the  white  one 
is  more  liable  to  disease  than  the  others.  Certain  Sum¬ 
mer  eruptions  attack  the  white  face  of  one  horse,  and 
spare  those  that  have  black  or  colored  faces.  The 
eruption  caused  by  buckwheat  in  Summer  is  worst  on 
white  swine,  or  confined  to  them.  Then  again,  Na¬ 
ture  provides  a  white  coat  for  animals  in  the  Arctic 
regions  (polar  bear,  fox,  hare,  etc.),  and  colored  cov¬ 
erings  for  those  of  hot  countries.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  human  beings,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  the  colored  man  can  stand  the  heat  of  the  sun 
better  than  the  white  man.  Broadly,  one  may  ac¬ 
cept  the  fact  of  this  selection  and  survival  of  the  col¬ 
ored  races  in  the  tropical  zone  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
white,  as  showing  that  the  color  is,  on  the  whole,  at 
least  not  injurious  to  the  denizen  of  warm  countries. 

Cornell  University.  james  law. 

An  Opinion  from  Georgia. 

According  to  my  observation,  there  is  no  appreci¬ 
able  diffei'ence  between  the  feeling  of  heat  experi¬ 
enced  by  a  black  animal  and  that  experienced  by  a 
lighter-colored  one.  The  opinion  prevails  to  some 
extent  among  practical  men  that  there  is  a  difference, 
but  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  based  upon  careful  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  large  number  of  animals.  It  is  certainly 
not  so  according  to  my  observation.  From  a  scientific 
standpoint,  I  see  no  ground  for  the  opinion  that  a 
black  animal  feels  the  heat  more  than  a  lighter-colored 
one.  It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  the  character  of  the 
surface  of  an  object  as  to  its  color,  smoothness,  etc., 
that  promotes  absorption  of  heat,  also  promotes  the 
radiation  of  heat  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.  To 
illustrate:  A  black  hat  or  black  coat  will  absorb  the  rays 
of  heat  from  the  sun  more  readily  and  rapidly  than  will 
a  white  hat  or  a  white  coat ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a 
black  hat  or  a  black  coat  will  radiate  heat  more  readily 
than  a  white  object  of  the  same  character.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  opinion  that  white  garments  are  cooler  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  than  black  ones,  and  per  contra  that  black  ones 
are  cooler  in  the  shade  than  white  ones.  According 
to  my  experience,  there  is  no  difference.  A  black  coat 
receives  heat  more  readily  from  the  sun  or  from  any 
other  source  of  heat,  but  at  the  same  time  it  radiates 
it  with  equal,  or  corresponding,  readiness. 

Georgia  Experiment  Station.  r.  j.  redding. 

Dr.  F.  L.  KUborne  Discusses  It. 

Black  or  dark-colored  surfaces  absorb  heat  much 
more  readily  than  white  or  light-colored  surfaces.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  black  surface  is  a  better  radiator  of 
heat  than  a  white  surface.  Other  conditions  being 
equal,  a  black  cow  would,  undoubtedly,  suffer  more 
from  the  extreme  heat  of  Summer  when  exposed  to 
the  sun,  than  a  white  cow  ;  but  in  the  shade  or  after 
sunset,  the  black  cow  would  be  able  to  part  with  her 
surplus  heat  by  radiation  more  readily  than  the  white 
cow.  Practically,  however,  there  is  more  difference 


between  animals  of  the  same  color,  due  to  individual 
susceptibility,  as  regards  their  suffering  from  the  heat, 
than  there  is  between  animals  of  different  colors,  but 
equal  in  other  respects  You  will  often  see  a  white, 
sensitive-skinned  animal  suffer  more  from  exposure 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  than  a  black  animal  with  a 
more  insensible  skin.  The  black  color  is  compensated 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  white  cow  usually  possesses  a 
more  sensitive,  tender  skin  than  the  black  animal. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  I  have  failed  to  observe  that  any 
special  advantage  is  possessed  by  either  white  or  black 
cattle  as  regards  their  suffering  from  the  heat.  In 
the  case  of  the  single  black  cow  of  your  correspondent, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  more  is  due  to  her  individual 
susceptibility  to  the  heat  than  to  her  color. 

New  York.  _ f.  l.  kilborne. 

PROTECTION  FOR  NEW  VARIETIES. 

A  BILL  THAT  SHOULD  BE  PASSED. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  authority  to 
grant  copyrights  of  any  kind.  Representations  to 
that  effect  are  manifestly  fraudulent.  But  aside  from 
this,  there  are  means  b}T  which  plant  originators  and 
introducers  may  gain  some  measure  of  protection  un¬ 
der  existing  laws. 

Varietal  Copyrights. — There  seems  to  be  a  wide¬ 
spread  misapprehension  among  nurserymen  and  fruit 
growers  as  to  what  a  copyright  really  is  and  to  what 
it  can  be  applied.  The  issue  of  copyrights  is  dele¬ 
gated  by  statute  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and 
articles  subject  to  copyright  are  enumerated  in  the 
following  section  (Revised  Statutes,  Sec.  4952,  as 
amended  to  March  3,  1897;  see  Bui.  1,  Lib.  of  Con¬ 
gress,  p.  4) : 

Sec.  4952.  Tlie  author,  inventor,  designer,  or  proprietor  of  any 
book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composition,  engraving, 
cut,  print,  or  photograph  or  negative  thereof,  or  of  a  painting, 
drawing,  chromo,  statue,  statuary,  and  of  models  or  designs 
intended  to  be  perfected  as  works  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  execu¬ 
tors,  administrators,  or  assigns  of  any  such  person  shall,  upon 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  have  the  sole  lib¬ 
erty  of  printing,  reprinting,  publishing,  completing,  copying, 
executing,  finishing  and  vending  the  same;  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
dramatic  composition,  of  publicly  performing  or  representing  it, 
or  causing  it  to  be  performed  or  represented  by  others  *  *  * 

It  is  evident,  from  a  reading  of  this  section,  that  there 
is  no  authority  for  copyrighting  a  variety  or  the  mere 
name  of  a  variety.  Cuts,  prints,  engravings,  photo¬ 
graphs,  lithographs,  etc.,  of  varieties  are  subject  to 
copyright,  as  are  printed  descriptions,  or  the  cir¬ 
culars,  catalogues  or  books  containing  them.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  nature  of  “prints  or  labels  designed  to  be 
used  for  any  other  articles  of  manufacture  ”  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  copyright,  however,  the  registration  of  such 
prints  or  labels  being  expressly  delegated  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  The  only  respect,  there¬ 
fore,  in  which  the  copyright  can  be  considered  to  pro¬ 
tect  an  introducer,  is  in  the  use  of  the  particular 
illustrations  and  descriptive  matter  which  he  may 
copyright  and  publish  concerning  the  variety.  It  is 
further  provided  (Sec.  4963)  that  any  one  who  inserts  a 
copyright  notice  or  words  of  the  same  purport  “  upon 
any  book,  map,  chart,  *  *  *  or  other  article, 

whether  such  article  be  subject  to  copyright  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  which  he  has  not  obtained  a  copyright  *  *  * 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $100,  recoverable  one- 
half  for  the  person  who  shall  sue  for  such  penalty, 
and  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States.” 

It,  therefore,  seems  evident  that  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  copyright  law  under  which  the  propaga¬ 
tion  or  sale  of  a  variety  can  be  restricted,  or  the  use  of 
its  name  by  the  general  public  be  prevented. 

Varietal  Trade-marks. — Since  the  enactment  in 
1881  of  the  law  which  authorized  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trade-marks,  a  number  of  nurserymen 
have  sought  such  protection  as  it  afforded.  This  they 
have  secured  by  registering,  as  a  trade  mark,  the 
varietal  name  or  some  picture  or  device,  of  which  the 
name  is  usually  a  component  part,  either  printed  in 
plain  letters  or  stated  in  the  form  of  a  rebus,  as  was 
done  for  the  Wonderful  peach.  Considered  from  a 
purely  technical  standpoint,  there  is,  apparently,  no 
doubt  that  a  trade-mark  properly  registered  is  as 
applicable  to  a  plant  variety  as  to  any  other  com¬ 
modity  offered  for  sale.  If  the  trade-mark  consists 
simply  of  the  varietal  name,  the  owner  of  it,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  has  as  good  a  right  under  the  statute  to 
the  sole  use  of  that  name  when  applied  to  trees, 
cuttings,  scions,  etc.,  of  that  particular  variety  in 
commerce,  as  any  manufacturer  has  to  his  trade-mark 
name.  But  so  far  as  restricting  the  purchaser  from 
propagating  the  variety  is  concerned,  the  trade-mark 
is  absolutely  ineffective.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  propagating  the  variety  at  pleas¬ 
ure  for  his  own  use,  or  for  sale,  under  any  other  name 
than  that  registered,  unless  he  expressly  gives  up 
this  right  by  signing  an  agreement  to  that  effect. 

This  is  the  weak  point  of  the  present  trade-mark 
law  so  far  as  the  originator  and  the  introducer  are 
concerned.  Various  plans  for  strengthening  the  law 
have  been  suggested,  at  different  times.  One  of  the 


simplest  and,  apparently,  most  practical  of  these  was 
that  proposed  by  the  late  Judge  A.  J.  Coe,  of  Meriden, 
Conn.  It  was  embodied  in  the  following  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  December  30,  1895,  by  Senator 
Platt,  of  Connecticut,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Patents. 

A  bill  amending’  chapter  two  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating 
to  trade-marks. 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any  person 
wh  ,  by  planting  or  causing  to  be  p'anted  seeds  of  any  tree  or 
plant,  or  by  other  means,  has  originated  or  produced  or  shall 
hereafter  originate  or  produce  anj>  new  variety,  shall  himself  or 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  any  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  title,  have  the  right  to  name  such  variety  and  to  register 
such  name  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  registration  of  trade¬ 
marks.  And  the  provisions  of  all  statutes  for  the  protection  of 
trade-marks  shall  be  extended  to  include  the  protection  of  such 

ame  so  registered.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
sell  or  disseminate  said  vari  ty  under  another  name,  represent¬ 
ing  it  to  be  the  variety  so  namfed  and  registered. 

To  be  entitled  to  registry,  such  name  shall  consist  of  the  generic 
name  and  a  distinguishing  word  prefixed. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  in  case  of  varieties  already 
produced,  apply  only  to  such  varieties  or  products  as  shall  be  at 
the  time  it  takes  effect  still  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  such 
originators  or  their  representatives  or  of  purchasers  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  thereto. 

In  an  interview  with  the  writer,  Judge  Coe,  not  long 
before  his  death,  expressed  the  belief  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill  were  sufficiently  comprehensive,  if 
enacted  into  law,  to  afford  sufficient  legal  protection 
to  plant  originators  and  introducers,  and  that  its 
enactment  would  enable  them  to  secure  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  profits  resulting  from  their  labors. 
While  petty  theft  and  evasion  would,  no  doubt,  con¬ 
tinue,  he  believed  that,  under  such  a  law,  plant 
originators  would  have  legal  standing  in  court  which 
would  enable  them  to  defend  their  property  rights  in 
new  varieties,  and  to  prevent  open  and  flagrant  usur¬ 
pation  of  them  by  responsible  persons  and  firms. 

Washington,  D.  C.  wm.  A.  taylor 


DWARF  RAPE  AND  CANADA  THISTLES. 

The  idea  that  the  Dwarf  Essex  rape  plant,  as  such, 
is  in  any  special  way  destructive  to  the  Canaua  thistle, 
is  not  correct.  It  may  be  made  so  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  late  season  at  which  it  may  be  planted, 
yet  produce  a  full  crop.  Although  rape  may  be  sown 
all  across  the  northern  States,  from  the  opening  of 
Spring  until  July,  it  is  more  common  to  sow  it  rather 
late  in  June  than  at  any  other  season.  Because  of 
this,  a  farmer  who  commences  early  enough  the  pre¬ 
vious  Autumn,  may  have  the  thistles  well  under  con¬ 
trol  before  he  sows  the  rape. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  doing  this  is  to  plow  the 
ground  shallow  and  with  much  care  late  in  August, 
after  the  grain  crop  has  been  reaped.  Shallow  plow¬ 
ing  is  best,  since  it  cuts  off  the  stems  of  the  thistles 
without  bringing  up  the  root-stocks  which  contain 
latent  buds.  If  these  are  broken  with  the  plow,  the 
buds  will  gr?w  and  form  fresh  plants.  Don’t  let  the 
thistles  breathe  above  ground  after  that  until  the 
rape  is  planted  the  following  June,  and  the  thistles 
will  be  pretty  well  destroyed.  Then  plant  the  rape  in 
drills  or  rows,  and  give  the  ground  the  most  careful 
cultivation  until  the  rape  is  so  high  that  it  cannot  be 
cultivated.  If  any  stray  thistles  appear  in  the  line 
of  the  row,  be  careful  to  cut  them  off  with  the  spud 
below  the  surface.  The  work  of  extermination  will 
be  virtually  complete  if  it  has  been  properly  done. 

I  have,  in  several  instances,  routed  thistles  by  a 
method  which,  at  the  same  time,  brought  some  pas¬ 
ture.  I  have  plowed  thistly  ground  thus,  sown  it 
with  rye  and  pastured  the  rye  Fall  and  Spring.  The 
rye  has  then  been  followed  by  rape.  The  ground  for 
the  rape  would  be  plowed  late  in  May,  then  worked 
on  the  surface  until  late  in  June,  and  the  rape  was 
then  sown  in  rows.  A  little  spudding  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  line  of  the  rows,  but  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  with  the  thistles  was  so  nearly  complete  that  the 
aid  of  the  spud  the  following  year  on  the  green  crop 
ended  the  fight  until  fresh  seeds  blew  on  the  land. 

I  have  grown  rape  broadcast  many,  many  times.  In 
fact,  that  is  the  way  we  nearly  always  grow  it  here 
on  the  generous  soils  of  the  prairie  ;  but  I  never  found 
it  to  hinder  the  growth  of  thistles  when  thus  grown, 
unless  in  a  very  few  instances,  when  it  grew  exceed¬ 
ingly  rank.  When  rape  is  thus  grown,  it  is  the  care 
bestowed  in  handling  the  ground  before  the  rape  is 
sown  that  will  bring  destruction  to  the  thistles,  and 
not  the  simple  growing  of  the  rape. 

Minnesota.  [prof.]  thos.  shaw. 

“Kansan”  Cattle.— The  Kansan  breed  of  cattle 
recently  pictured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  won  a  gold  medal 
and  a  special  commendation  at  the  Omaha  Exhibition. 
As  our  readers  will  remember,  this  so-called  new 
breed  resulted  from  a  cross  between  Short-horn  and 
Hereford  cattle.  It  retains  the  white  face  of  the 
Hereford,  with  more  or  less  of  the  shape  and  milking 
habits  of  the  Short-horn,  thus  making  it  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  animal.  Only  five  generations  have  thus  far 
been  bred,  and  it  will  not  be  considered  a  distinct 
breed  as  yet,  as  seven  generations  will  be  required 
for  that.  It  gives  promise,  however,  of  becoming  a 
very  valuable  acquisition 
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[Every  query  must  be  ac-ompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Cutting  Back  Peach  Trees. 

J.  L.  li.,  Plainville,  N.  J. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  John  Dawes, 
page  737,  in  what  way  a  peach  tree  is  ruined  by  cutting  back  in 
the  Spring.  I  have  cut  back  the  new  wood  oue-half  to  two- 
thirds  ou  peach  trees,  for  the  past  30  years  or  more,  and  can  see 
no  reason  for  discontinuing  the  practice.  I  do  the  same  with 
quince  trees,  and  have  trees  that  have  borne  heavy  crops  for  the 
past  12  years,  the  tops  of  which  are  so  losv  that  I  can  pick  all  the 
quinces  from  the  top  of  the  trees  by  standing  on  a  box  12  inches 
high.  I  am  now  doing  the  same,  with  Japan  plums  with  good 
success. 

Ans  — I  cannot  tell  why  cutting  back  peach  trees 
ruins  them.  I  can  only  give  my  experience  with  the 
practice.  I  cut  back  peach  trees  at  two  different  times 
several  years  ago,  with  disastrous  results  each  time  ; 
the  trees  operated  upon  had  made  a  growth  of  about 
four  feet,  and  I  cut  them  back  about  two-thirds.  The 
wood  blackened  and  died  where  cut  off,  the  trees  came 
in  leaf,  made  a  feeble  growth  that  season,  and  the 
next  died.  It  might  not  affect  trees  the  same  way 
that  were  making  a  slower  growth,  but  these  trees 
were  very  thrifty,  and  the  shock  seemed  too  great  for 
them.  I  would  not  cut  back  peach  trees  under  any 
consideration,  neither  would  I  condemn  the  practice 
on  the  part  of  others,  if  I  had  been  successful  with  it. 
There  is  no  cast-iron  rule  governing  all  localities  and 
conditions.  John  dawes. 

Fertilizers  for  Small  Fruits. 

\V.  A'.,  North  Vineland.  N.  J. — I  have  four  acres  of  strawberries, 
set  out  this  Spring.  They  are  chiefly  in  low  black  soil,  well 
drained;  the  rows  are  matted,  and  about  three  feet  wide.  They 
look  .very  well.  The  land  had  no  manure  of  any  kind,  except 
weeds  turned  under,  for  two  years.  I  wish  to  give  the  plants  some 
potash.  What  would  you  advise,  and  what  quantity  ?  When  is 
the  best  time  to  put  the  fertilizer  on  ?  I  do  not  mulch  my  berries. 
I  wish  the  strawberries  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  manure,  and 
desire  large  fruit.  Would  it  pay  me  to  use  nitrogen  in  the 
Spring,  and  if  so,  how  much  ?  Would  you  recommend  potash  this 
Fall  ?  I  also  have  a  young  orchard  planted  with  raspberries. 
What  kind  of  fertilizer  would  be  desirable  for  them,  and  when 
should  it  be  applied  ?  My  land  is  not  poor,  but  I  want  to  increase 
the  berries  in  size,  and  to  keep  the  laud  up  at  the  same  time. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  what  benefit  is  gained  by 
applying  potash  in  the  Fall  over  applying  it  in  the 
Spring,  because  it  is  perfectly  soluble.  The  muriate 
of  potash  is  in  every  way  as  effective  as  the  sulphate, 
and  costs  less.  It  may  be  that  your  land  needs  phos¬ 
phate  as  well  as  potash.  We  would,  therefore,  advise 
you  to  apply  superphosphate  just  before  growth  begins 
in  the  Spring,  and  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  same  time. 
As  to  what  quantity  you  should  use  is  a  question  as 
to  how  much  you  care  to  spend.  We  would  suggest  at 
the  rate  of  200  pounds  of  potash  per  acre,  400  pounds 
of  superphosphate,  and  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
We  would  use  precisely  the  same  fertilizers,  and  in  the 
same  quantities,  for  the  raspberries  that  we  would 
use  for  strawberries,  and  we  would  apply  them  at  the 
same  time. 

Some  Fruit  Tree  Questions. 

C.  E.  II.,  Bishop,  III. — 1.  Wbat  causes  apple,  pear  and  cherry 
trees  to  bloom  at  this  time  of  year?  2.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  Mercer  cherry  V  3.  Is  it  true  that  pears  are  exempt 
from  blight  when  budded  on  French  stock  ? 

Anb. — 1.  A  rainy  Spring  and  early  Summer  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  excessive  growth.  If  then  a  severe  drought 
follow,  the  growth  is  checked  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
buds  mature.  If  then,  later  in  the  season,  rainy 
weather  should  follow,  these  buds  are  stimulated,  and 
a  second  bloom  is  the  result.  2.  The  Mercer  is  nearly 
black  in  color,  fully  as  large  as  the  Black  Tartarian, 
and  of  better  quality.  It  is  claimed  to  be  a  first-rate 
shipper.  3.  We  should  say  not. 

Plowing  Under  Crimson  Clover. 

1.  A.  T.,  New  Castle,  Pa. — I  turned  under  four  acres  of  new  sod- 
ground  last  Winter.  The  brush  roots  were  so  thick  that  I  had  to 
plow  deeper  than  I  otherwise  would — eight  or  nine  inches.  I 
planted  the  field  to  sweet  corn  and  early  cabbage,  securing  a 
very  large  yield.  On  July  19,  after  working  the  ground  for  the 
last  time,  I  sowed  Crimson  clover.  It  is  six  to  eight  inches  high, 
and  a  perfect  mat  over  the  entire  field.  By  May  1,  with  a  good 
season,  it  will  be  two  feet  tall.  Will  it  do  to  turn  that  under  about 
the  middle  of  April  or  first  of  May,  and  plant  early  potatoes  on 
it  ?  If  not,  would  it  be  safe  to  let  it  blossom  and  plant  corn  and 
late  potatoes  on  it,  say  about  June  1  ?  I  am  afraid  of  the  resuits 
of  fermentation. 

Anb. — We  would  not  hesitate  to  turn  that  clover 
under  in  time,  and  plant  either  corn  or  potatoes  up  to 
June  1.  We  did  that  very  thing  last  year  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  This  year  we  have  10  acres  or  more 
of  Crimson  clover,  and  we  expect  to  begin  plowing  it 
under  the  latter  part  of  next  April,  and  shall  plant 
potatoes  on  it  as  fast  as  we  can  turn  it  under.  We 
have  had  no  trouble  with  souring  or  fermenting  of 
green  crops,  except  when  plowed  under  in  the  very 
hot  weather  late  in  Summer.  Up  to  June  1,  if  the 


clover  be  plowed  under  and  rolled  after  plowing,  we 
doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  trouble  from  it.  In 
our  experience,  the  Crimson  clover  decays  rapidly,  and 
becomes  quickly  available  for  growing  crops. 

What  Does  the  Soil  Need? 

C.  L.  N.,  Dorchester,  Mo. — I  have  a  garden  of  oue-eighth  acre 
upon  which  I  put  the  manure  from  30  to  40  hens,  the  henhouse 
being  kept  well  filled  with  pine  and  oak  leaves.  I  also  putou  it  the 
ashes  from  the  kitchen  stove,  but  as  these  are  from  pine  wood, 
they  are  of  little  or  no  value.  My  potatoes  grow  enormous  vines, 
but  small  and  few  tubers.  Sweet  corn  does  not  seem  to  produce 
as  it  should  when  we  consider  the  quantity  of  manure  put  upon 
it;  neither  are  my  other  vegetables  anything  extra.  This  fall,  I 
put  about  10  bushels  of  stonelime  upon  it,  and  150  pounds  of 
kainit,  and  sowed  it  to  wheat,  for  a  Winter  pasturage  for  my 
hens.  In  the  Spring,  I  shall  plow  it  and  make  my  usual  garden. 
It  has  been  used  for  a  garden  only  four  years.  Will  this  give  the 
desired  Result  ? 

Anb. — These  conditions  indicate  that  the  land  is 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  hen 
manure  contains  considerable  nitrogen,  but  much  less 
of  the  other  substances.  The  enormous  growth  of  the 
vines  indicates  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  for  that,  element 
promotes  growth  rather  than  development  of  seed  or 
fruit.  Possibly  the  land  is  sour,  perhaps  made  so  by 
the  pine  leaves,  as  these  have  a  tendency  to  make  the 
land  acid.  In  that  case,  the  lime  would  have  a  good 
effect  upon  the  land.  The  kainit  will,  also,  prove 
helpful,  but  you  cannot  expect  to  get  the  best  results 
until  you  add  phosphoric  acid  in  some  form.  Prob¬ 
ably  with  you,  the  ground  bone  will  prove  the  cheap¬ 
est  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  we  would  use  at 
least  200  pounds  of  ground  bone  in  the  Spring,  harrow¬ 
ing  it  well  in  after  plowing.  You  ought  then  to.be 
able  to  make  your  garden  produce  good  crops. 

Killing  Out  Wild  Balsams. 

C.  F.  M.,  Freeburg,  Pa. — A  piece  of  ground  is  almost  covered 
over  with  wild  and  blue  balsams.  How  can  I  destroy  them  ? 

Ans. — The  best  remedy  we  know  for  weeds  is  what 
Prof.  Roberts  calls  ‘‘hot  plow  shares.”  Short  rota¬ 
tions  keep  the  land  covered  with  some  crops  which 
will  permit  of  cultivation,  and  then  do  not  neglect 
to  cultivate.  There  are  few  weeds  which  can  with¬ 
stand  persistent  cultivation.  Plow  the  land  this  Fall 
if  possible.  If  not  plowed  this  Fall,  plow  in  early 
Spring,  using  the  jointer  on  the  plow,  and  turn  under 
deeply.  Plant  corn  in  check  rows  so  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  can  be  run  through  both  ways.  When  the  corn 
is  off  in  the  Fall,  plow  the  land  again.  Let  it  lie  up, 
rough  and  uneven,  and  in  the  Spring,  harrow  down. 
Let  all  weeds  start  and  then  with  the  harrow  destroy 
them.  When  Spring  frosts  are  over,  sow  German  mil¬ 
let  thickly  and  cover  lightly.  By  the  time  the  millet 
is  off,  all  weeds  will  have  become  so  weakened  that 
they  can  be  easily  destroyed.  l.  a.  c. 

Feeding  Buttermilk  to  Pigs. 

A.  M.,  P.  E.  Island. — I  am  getting  buttermilk  from  a  creamery 
at  the  rate  of  about  500  pounds  per  day.  I  have  purchased  a  lot 
of  pigs,  and  I  wish  to  make  the  most  out  of  it.  With  buttermilk 
at  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  cracked  corn  at  $1  per  100  pounds, 
in  what  proportion,  and  in  what  quantity,  can  it  be  fed  to  hogs 
of  125  pounds  weight,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results  ?  What 
would  be  the  cost  of  pork  per  pound  on  such  feed  ? 

Ans. — According  to  experiments  at  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  and  elsewhere,  it  has  been  found 
that  about  five  pounds  of  skim-milk  are  equivalent  in 
feeding  value  to  one  pound  of  corn  meal.  Buttermilk, 
which  is  not  watered,  is  of  the  same  feeding  value  for 
pigs  as  skim-milk,  and  providing  cracked  corn  is  as 
digestible  as  corn  meal,  we  may  consider  the  results  of 
these  experiments  adaptable  to  our  case.  It  is  also 
found  from  an  average  of  many  experiments  that  pigs 
weighing  about  125  pounds  require  an  equivalent  of 
4  8  pounds  of  grain  per  day.  Calculating  on  this  basis, 
a  ration  of  2 %  pounds  of  cracked  corn  and  12>£  pounds 
of  buttermilk  would  be  a  fair  ration  for  the  pigs  in 
question.  This  would  give  an  equivalent  of  five 
pounds  of  grain  per  day,  which  is  a  little  more  than 
the  average  cited  above.  For  pigs  of  greater  weight 
it  is  found  that  those  weighing  from  150  to  200  pounds 
require  an  equivalent  of  5.9  pounds  of  grain  per  day  ; 
those  weighing  from  200  to  250  require  6.6  pounds; 
and  those  weighing  from  250  to  350  require  7.5  pounds. 
By  increasing  in  proportion  the  ration  given  above 
one  can  follow  in  the  line  found  advantageous  by  these 
experiments. 

But  as  the  pigs  increase  in  age,  it  may  be  well  to 
increase  slightly  the  proportion  of  corn  in  order  to 
make  the  ration  a  little  more  carbonaceous  toward  the 
finishing  period.  In  the  proportion  of  2>ta'  pounds  of 
corn  to  12>£  pounds  of  buttermilk,  the  nutritive  ratio 
is  1:5,  which  is  about  right  for  growing  pigs,  but 
rather  narrow  for  fattening.  However,  buttermilk  is 
worth  20  cents  per  100  pounds  as  compared  with  corn  at 
§1,  and  it  is  economy  to  make  the  ration  as  much  of 
buttermilk  as  possible.  So  much  depends  on  the 
growth  of  the  pigs  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  the  cost  of  pork  per  pound  would  be.  Experi¬ 
ment  station  results  show  us  that  pigs  weighing  from 
100  to  300  pounds  require  on  an  average  about 
480  pounds  of  feed  (grain)  for  100  pounds  gain. 
Counting  as  above,  five  pounds  of  buttermilk  equal  to 


one  pound  of  grain,  and  carrying  the  corn  and  butter¬ 
milk  in  the  same  proportion,  there  would  be  required 
for  every  100  pounds  of  gain,  240  pounds  of  corn  aud 
1,200  pounds  of  buttermilk.  This  would  make  100 
pounds  of  gain  cost  $3.60.  l.  a. 

•  Graniteware  for  Milk  Pans. 

K.,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. — We  would  like  the  opinion  of  your 
readers  ou  the  merits  of  graniteware  milk  pans  and  milking 
pails.  Is  white  and  blue  enamel  good  ware  for  this  purpose  ? 

Anb. — The  best  grades  of  granite  and  enameled  ware 
make  ideal  milk  vessels  so  long  as  they  are  kept  in 
good  condition.  They  are  perfectly  smooth  inside 
and  out,  and  are  thus  easily  kept  clean.  If  they  are 
subjected  to  hard  usage,  the  granite  or  enamel  is 
cracked  or  peeled  off,  when  they  are  no  longer  fit  for 
use  ;  since  the  breaks  cannot  be  soldered  like  tin,  they 
are  cleaned  with  difficulty,  and  the  exposed  metal 
soon  rusts  through.  This  feature  of  breakage  and  the 
fact  that  the  best  grades  cost  much  more  than  good 
tinware,  doubtless  render  these  wares  impracticable 
for  factory  use.  However,  for  private  use,  they 
would  be  most  excellent  and,  possibly,  as  cheap  in  the 
end  as  the  best  ironclad  tinware.  Cheap  grades  of 
granite  or  enameled  ware  should  not  be  purchased, 
as  they  are  not  so  good  as  poor  tin.  In  this  case,  as 
in  many  others,  it  pays  to  buy  only  the  best.  L.  A. 

A  Worm  That  “Has  Worms.” 

N.  B.  IV.,  Stow,  N.  Y.—  I  sead  you  a  box  containing  a  sprig  of 
tomato  with  a  worm  attached  that  is  badly  afflicted  with  some 
new  parasite.  Or  can  it  be  the  young  tomato  worm  clinging  to 
it  ?  I  would  like  the  opinion  of  your  entomologist  on  this  matter. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  M.  Y.  SLINOERLAND. 

The  worm  proved  to  be  one  of  the  common  green 
tomato  caterpillars — those  large,  formidable-looking 
worms  of  which  so  many  people  are  afraid.  Occasion¬ 
ally  one  finds  one  of  these  caterpillars  which  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  rolled  in  rice  which  had  been 
coated  with  glue,  and  the  kernels  had  adhered  to 
its  back.  This  is  the  way  the  worm  looked  which 
N.  B.  W.  sent.  Usually,  these  caterpillars  have  a 
sickly  gait,  and  well  they  may.  These  white  objects 
projecting  from  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar,  are  not 
eggs  or  seeds,  as  some  have  supposed  ;  but  each  one  is 
a  cocoon  within  which  there  will  be  found  a  white 
maggot  developing  into  a  minute,  four-winged  fly  ! 

How  did  the  cocoons  get  into  such  a  curious  position  ? 
It  happened  in  this  way  :  When  the  caterpillar  was 
about  half  grown,  one  of  these  minute  flies  espied  it 
and,  hovering  over  it,  darted  down  upon  it,  and  at 
each  dart,  inserted  a  minute  egg  through  the  skin  of 
the  worm.  Each  little  tiy  is  supplied  with  100  or  more 
eggs,  and  usually  she  does  not  stop  until  the  poor, 
defenseless  worm  has  received  nearly  the  full  stock. 
The  worm,  doubtless,  wriggles  as  each  egg  is  pricked 
through  the  skin,  but  it  can  do  nothing  to  prevent 
the  deadly  work.  In  a  short  time,  these  minute  eggs 
hatch  into  white  maggots  which  thrive  and  grow  fat 
at  the  expense  of  their  host,  that  is  all  the  time  eating 
ravenously  without  its  food  having  much  effect  so  far 
as  increase  in  its  size  is  concerned,  and  how  can  the 
poor  worm  grow  with  100  or  more  greedy  little  mouths 
at  work  within  its  body,  absorbing  the  food  as  fast  as 
it  is  assimilated  ? 

Right  here  comes  one  of  those  mysterious  things  in 
nature  that  is  so  frequently  met  among  insects.  The 
little  maggots  working  inside  the  body  of  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  understand  perfectly  well  that,  if  they  should 
attack  a  vital  organ,  their  host  would  die,  conse¬ 
quently  their  food  supply  would  be  cut  off.  Hence  the 
maggots  or  parasites  feed  entirely  and  only  on  the 
juices  and  fatty  tissues  of  the  body,  allowing  the  vital 
functions  of  their  host  to  go  on  undisturbed  until  his 
death. 

In  every  case,  the  parasites  become  full-grown  be¬ 
fore  the  caterpillar  has  become  so  weakened  that 
death  ensues.  The  full-grown  maggots  then  work 
their  way  through  the  skin  on  the  back  of  their  host, 
and  proceed  to  spin  about  themselves  the  white 
cocoons.  It  is  a  very  interesting  operation  to  watch 
one  of  these  parasites  spinning  its  cocoon  about  itself. 
The  cocoon  finished,  the  parasite  transforms  within 
through  a  pupa  stage  to  the  minute  fiy  like  its  parent, 
which  laid  the  eggs  in  the  worm.  When  the  fiy  has 
become  fully  formed,  and  is  ready  to  escape  from  the 
cocoon,  it  deftly  makes  a  cut  around  the  upper  end 
of  the  cocoon,  and  then  pushes  off  the  end,  which 
opens  like  a  little  door,  usually  hinged  at  one  side. 

The  caterpillar  usually  lives  but  a  short  time  after 
the  parasites  emerge  from  the  cocoons.  It  is  a  curious 
sight  to  see  one  of  these  worms  walking  about  with 
these  cocoons  attached  to  its  back,  and  one  should 
never  destroy  such  an  afflicted  worm,  for  it  is  carry¬ 
ing  latent  destruction  for  many  more  caterpillars. 
Nearly  150  of  the  parasites  have  been  bred  from  a 
single  worm,  and  it  seems  strange  that  the  parasites 
do  not  check  the  pest  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
do.  Perhaps  they,  in  turn,  have  their  enemies.  Such 
things  often  happen  in  the  insect  world. 
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THE  CHARLTON  GRAPE. 

A  box  of  these  grapes  was  received 
October  6.  The  berries  are  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  perhaps  a  trifle  larger  than 
those  of  the  Brighton.  They  vary  in 
color  from  amber  to  a  deep  purple.  The 
skin  is  very  thin,  yet  firm.  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  acidity  in  the  flesh  about 
the  seeds,  which  are  small  and  few.  They 
part  as  readily  from  the  flesh  as  do  those 
of  any  of  the  foreign  grapes.  The  flesh 
is  meaty  without  any  pulp.  It  is  juicy, 
sweet,  and  of  high  quality. 

As  we  have  not  tried  this  variety  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  we,  of  course,  know 
nothing  as  to  its  vigor  or  hardiness.  The 
Brighton  with  us  bears  loose  bunches, 
and  the  berries  shell  off  readily.  The 
Mills,  an  excellent  variety  where  it  suc¬ 
ceeds,  mildews  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

The  following  letter  is  from  John 
Charlton  &  Sons,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
the  originators.  In  order  to  save  our 
readers  needless  trouble,  we  will  say 
that  there  are  no  vines  for  sale  at 
present.  The  firm  desire  to  try  it  a  sea¬ 
son  further  when,  if  it  should  develop 
no  defects,  it  will  be  introduced  to  the 
public  : 

The  Charlton  grape  is  a  cross  between  Brighton 
and  Mills.  It  has  now  fruited  the  past  six  years, 
and  seems  to  be  improving  each  season.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  as  shown  by  the  photograph  of  a 
two-year  vine— see  Fig.  354,  first  page.  It  is 
grafted  on  Concord,  and  has  two  canes  16  feet  in 
length;  two,  14  feet;  one,  nine  feet,  and  one,  six 
feet,  according  to  actual  measurement,  of  well- 
ripened  wood,  and  bore  nine  bunches  of  large, 
showy  fruit.  We  consider  this  grape  superior  to 
Brighton  in  every  respect;  it  is  a  stronger 
grower,  and  always  sets  a  full  bunch  of  fruit 
under  all  circumstances,  which  is  of  good  size 
and  finest  quality,  with  no  trace  of  pulp  what¬ 
ever,  and  which  does  not,  like  Brighton,  deterio¬ 
rate  in  quality  after  becoming  fully  ripe.  It  is 
fit  to  eat  when  but  partially  colored. 

This  year,  Campbell’s  Early  grape  began  to 
show  its  color  on  August  8,  the  Charlton,  August 
11,  the  Concord  August  19,  and  the  Charlton  was 
ripe  at  least  eight  or  ten  days  earlier  than  Con¬ 
cord.  Its  bunch  is  medium  to  large,  sometimes 
shouldered,  berries  medium  to  large,  compact, 
tender,  melting  and  of  finest  quality ;  color  when 
ripe,  that  of  Catawba.  It  has  been  exhibited  at 
the  Western  New  York  Fair  held  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  three  successive  seasons,  gaining  the 
first  prize  each  year  as  the  best  new  grape.  It 
has  also  been  shown  at  the  American  Institute 
Fair,  New  York,  for  two  seasons,  1896-’97,  and*re- 
ceived  a  diploma  of  merit  each  year.  We  have 
great  faith  in  its  superior  merits,  quality,  con¬ 
stitution,  etc.,  as  being  the  superior  of  any  grape 
yet  introduced. 

The  firm  sent  us  another  photograph  of 
half  a  vine  which  “  carried  19  bunches  of 
fruit ;  all  are  of  large  size,  there  being 
no  small  bunches  among  them.”  Should 
the  Charlton  grape  develop  no  serious 
weaknesses,  we  predict  for  it  a  quick 
popularity,  since  we  know  of  no  other 
grape  its  equal  in  quality . 


THE  WORDEN-SECKEL  PEAR  AGAIN. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  year  1892, 
that  the  Smiths  &  Powell  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  first  sent  us  a  box  of  this  excellent 
pear — a  seedling  of  the  Seckel  raised  by 
S.  Worden,  of  Minetto,  N.  Y.,  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  Worden  grape.  A  few  pears 
were  again  sent  to  us  September  27. 
They  are  almost  exactly  the  shape  of  the 
Seckel,  though  some  are  more  pyriform 
and  fully  one-third  larger.  We  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  quality  is  better  than 
that  of  its  illustrious  parent,  but  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  fully  equal 
to  it,  while  the  tree  has  the  advantage 
of  bearing  at  a  younger  age.  The  color 
of  the  pear  is  much  like  that  of  its  par¬ 
ent,  being  a  rich  yellow  sprinkled  with 
russet  dots,  and  of  a  bronzy-red  color  on 
the  part  exposed  to  the  sun.  As  it  origi¬ 
nated  near  Oswego,  where  the  original 
tree  has  borne  regular  crops  for  more 
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than  10  years,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
it  will  succeed  in  so  far  as  severity  of 
climate  is  concerned,  wherever  pear 
culture  has  proved  a  success. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  high  opinion  of 
the  Worden.  The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 
pronounce  it  of  “  superb  quality.”  The 
Rochester  Nursery  Company  says:  “It  is 
equal  to,  if  not  ahead  of,  anything  in 
that  line  that  we  have  ever  tasted.”  Mr. 
George  T.  Powell  has  pronounced  it, 
“  One  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  the 
pear  supply  of  recent  years.”  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts  expresses  this  opinion  :  “I  con¬ 
sider  this  a  very  valuable  variety  and 
well  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  best 
in  the  country.”  Hoopes  Bros.  &  Thomas 
say  this:  “It  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  good 
as  its  parent,  that  famous  old  standard 
of  excellence.”  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  ex¬ 
presses  his  opinion  as  follows  :  “  The 

world  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  better  pear  when  this  is  dissemi¬ 
nated  that  it  has  ever  known  before.”. . . 


THE  BISMARCK  APPLE  AGAIN. 

From  time  to  time,  we  have  tried  to 
place  before  our  readers  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  we  could  obtain  regarding 
this  early-bearing  apple  which  has  been 
so  highly  praised  by  the  nurserymen 
who  are  offering  it  for  sale.  That  the 
tree  is  a  dwarf  and  bears  at  a  very  early 
age  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Beyond  this, 
however,  we  do  not  see  that  there  is 
much  to  commend  it.  On  October  20, 
our  Canada  correspondent,  Mrs.  Annie 
L.  Jack,  sent  us  a  single  specimen  of  the 
Bismarck.  It  has  since  been  in  a  warm 
room,  remaining  plump  and  solid  up  to 
this  writing.  It  measures  nearly  four 
inches  in  diameter.  The  ground  color 
is  yellow,  dotted  and  striped  with  crim¬ 
son.  The  shape  is  a  good  deal  like  that 
of  the  Baldwin,  the  flesh  nearly  white, 
not  very  tender  and  of  by  no  means  high 
quality.  We  dare  say  that  it  would  an¬ 
swer  very  well  for  cooking,  but  to  eat 
out  of  hand,  we  should  regard  it  as  decid¬ 
edly  inferior  to  the  Baldwin.  Mrs.  Jack 
writes:  “  I  have  a  little  tree  three  feet 
high.  It  was  loaded  with  blooms,  but 
only  four  apples  were  permitted  to  grow, 
one  of  which  I  am  sending  to  you.  The 
tree  has  been  planted  only  two  years.”. . 

A  Promising  New  Apple. — We  are 
wondering  whether  the  horticultural 
and  pomological  work  that  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  has  done,  is 
doing  and  may  do  will  ever  be  adequately 
appreciated.  One  thing  is  certain,  viz., 
that  the  work  he  has  already  done  is  by 
no  means  appreciated.  His  latest  success 
and,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  one  of  his 
most  valuable  successes,  is  an  apple — a 
seedling  of  Gravenstein,  a  specimen  of 
which  he  sent  to  us,  and  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  October  27.  He  wrote  as  follows 
under  date  of  October  17  : 

By  this  mail,  I  send  you  a  medium  to  small 
sample  of  my  new  Gravenstein  seedling,  six 
weeks  later  than  its  parent,  ripening  exactly 
with  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Greening.  The 
tree  is  a  grand  grower,  and  as  productive  as  an 
apple  can  possibly  be.  I  think  the  quality,  ten¬ 
derness  and  texture  remarkable. 

The  apple,  a  half  section  of  which  is 
shown  at  Fig.  357,  was  slightly  shriveled 
when  it  was  received.  The  flesh  is  yel¬ 
lowish,  exceedingly  tender,  spicy,  rich, 
sub-acid.  It  has  a  flavor  all  its  own, 
and  we  do  not  think,  taking  it  all  and 
all,  that  we  have  ever  eaten  an  apple 
that  more  nearly  approaches  all  that  we 
need  ever  hope  to  get  in  an  apple.  In 
appearance  and  coloring,  we  may  say, 
in  a  word,  that  it  resembles  the  Ben 
Davis. 

How  well  this  newcomer  will  thrive 
away  from  its  native  home,  only  years 
of  trial  can  demonstrate.  What  it  is  in 
its  native  home  Mr.  Burbank  has  told  us 
in  a  few  words,  and  he  is  one  who 
studiously  avoids  undue  praise  for  his 
“  new  creations” . 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  grown 
potatoes  from  the  true  seed  are  requested 
to  write  us  the  largest  number  of  tubers 
(small  and  large)  they  have  found  in  a 
single  seedling  hill,  and  also  the  weight 


or  size  of  the  largest  seedling  tuber. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  certainly  had  a  long 
and  varied  experience  with  raising 
potatoes  from  seed.  Our  last  season’s 
experience  breaks  the  record  as  to  the 
number  of  tubers  from  a  single  seed, 
and  also  the  size  of  seedling  tubers . 

Do  the  potatoes  which  often  grow  in  the 
axils  of  the  vines,  if  planted  again,  differ 
from  those  grown  from  underground  tubers? 

Mr.  Charles  Marshall,  of  Stronghurst, 
Ill.,  has  this  to  say  : 

Two  years  ago  this  Fall,  I  gathered  from  the 
tops  of  my  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  potato  vines, 
in  the  place  where  seed-balls  usually  form,  a  few 
small  potatoes.  Last  season,  I  planted  them, 
and  again  this  season.  This  year,  the  potatoes 
were  large  and  quite  like  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  were  more  inclined  to  be  lengthy.  Is 
this  a  new  variety  or  merely  the  same  as  the  vine 
on  which  it  grew  the  first  year  ? 

The  underground  potato  is  a  fleshy 
stem,  not  a  root  in  any  sense.  The  root 
system  is  distinct.  The  aerial  potatoes 
which  often  form  on  the  vines  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  except  that  they  are 
nourished  directly  by  the  vines  instead 
of  by  the  roots.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that,  if  these  little  aerial  tubers  be 
planted  for  seed,  the  product  will  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  variety.  The  same  thing 
occurs  in  the  well-known  yam  Dioscorea 
Batatas.  Hundreds  of  little  tubers  form 
in  the  axils  of  the  vines,  and  these  may 
be  used  for  seed . 

G.  N.  Carruthers,  the  president  of  the 
Lorain  Horticultural  Society  of  Ohio, 
writes  as  follows  :  “  I  can  hardly  agree 

with  you  in  your  onslaught  upon  Hydran¬ 
gea  paniculata  grandiflora,but  H.  panicu- 
lata  is  much  more  desirable.  H.  panicu¬ 
lata  bears  upright,  close  racemes  of  white 
flowers  borne  in  July,  while  H.  p.  grandi- 
flora  blooms  Later. 

This  last  is  very  readily  propagated 
from  cuttings  of  the  new  wood,  and 
these  young  plants  will  bloom  the  next 
season,  and  to  our  mind,  they  are  far 
prettier  than  older  plants  which  soon 
become  leggy  and  unshapely . 

Although  we  have  had  several  sharp 
frosts,  sufficient  to  cut  down  the  more 
tender  plants,  hardy  Chrysanthemums 
are  still  making  a  good  show  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  second  week  in  November.  The 
small-flowered  Pompon  varieties  are 
among  the  hardier  sorts. 


Catarrh 

In  the  head,  with  its  ringing  noises  in  the 
ears,  buzzing,  snapping  sounds,  severe 
headaches  and  disagreeable  discharges, 
is  permanently  cured  by  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  Do  not  dally  with  local  applica¬ 
tions.  Take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and 
make  a  thorough  and  complete  cure  by 
eradicating  from  the  blood  the  scrofulous 
taints  that  cause  catarrh.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  SI,  six  for  $5. 


□  Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills.  25  cents. 


Trees  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON&CO., 

Village  Nurseries, 
EIOBTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


PRESIDENT  WILDER. 

The  Prize  Currant. 
PLANT  THE  MONEY-MAKER. 
Plant  In  Autumn. 

VT  Prioci  given  on  epplioetioa. 

8.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  M.  T 


NEW  STRAWBERRY" 


JOHNSON’S  EARLY 
has  four  requirements. 
Labok.  Kakly,  Firm,  Prolific.  Its  price  In  New 
York  City  last  Spring  was  nearly  double  that  of  any 
other  berry  from  my  section.  One  grower  has  ordered 
40.000  plants.  Send  for  circular. 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 


Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  Bearing  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  mailed 
FitKE.  W.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley.  Md. 


nr  inn  TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
iLnurl  RKi.iANCE  Nursery,  Box  10.  Geneva,  N.Y 


100 


MILLER  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  by  mail  for 
50c.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Spare  Time  or  Permanent  Employment 

for  local  or  traveling  salesmen,  on  salary  or  com¬ 
mission.  Write  for  terms.  Established  1840. 

500  acres.  10,000  square  feet  under  glass. 

THE  M.  H.  HARMAN  COMPANY, 

Nurserymen,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


Uinni/  paying  to  all  honest  men.  T.  W.  Bowman 
VI  UllA  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL  £FFTI<fc 

TIMOTHY, CLOVER, ALSIKE 

SEND  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

New  methods  of  cleaning  enable  ns  to  save  all  the  good 
seeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  therefore 
...  fair  prices  for  seeds — every  quality — and  can  sell 
clean  seeds  at  close  prices.  Booklet  8 Senas  free. 

THE  WH1TNEY-N0YES  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  BOX48  ,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO, 

leading  American  nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  SEEDS. 

45th  year,  44  greenhonses.  1000  acres.  Write  for  valnable  catalogne  free. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (fkue)  Catalogne.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY-.’ 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 2  phIlaiPelp'hIa®  pa!’’ 

JADOO  FIBRE*- 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  or  Flowers 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POTATOES! 

TRUCK 

CORN 

OATS  1 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

•Currant  Culture. — We  have  about 
300  currant  bushes  at  Hope  Farm,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  shall  start  more.  This 
fruit  has  only  a  fair  sale  in  our  markets 
— almost  entirely  for  jelly-making.  It 
is  time  now  to  start  ctittings  in  case  new 
bushes  are  wanted.  We  usually  cutback 
to  five  or  six  buds,  and  make  a  small, 
stocky  bush.  While  this  does  not  give 
such  a  heavy  weight  of  fruit,  what  does 
grow  is  larger  and  finer  than  where  the 
canes  are  lightly  pruned.  The  cuttings 
may  be  stuck  into  the  ground  in  some 
protected,  well-drained  place,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  manure  when  frost  comes. 
They  will  root  slowly,  and  in  Spring  may 
be  transplanted  or  left  another  year  in 
the  nursery. 

Mulching  Strawberries. — In  another 
month,  the  strawberries  should  have 
their  Winter  overcoat  on.  Last  year,  we 
tried  forest  leaves,  fine  manure,  coarse 
manure,  stalks,  marsh  hay,  and  cow-pea 
vines.  We  liked  the  pea  vines  best  of 
all.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  object 
of  a  mulch  is  not  to  keep  the  plants 
warm.  The  strawberry  is  a  cold-blooded 
plant,  and  does  not  need  to  be  warmed. 
The  mulch  is  needed  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  freezing  and  thawing  too  often.  It 
is  an  old  story  that,  when  the  soil  freezes, 
it  opens  or  separates  a  little.  When  the 
frost  goes  out  of  it,  the  soil  contracts. 
This  lifting  and  settling  will  throw  out 
the  strawberry  plant,  and  expose  its 
roots.  The  mulch  prevents  it  by  keeping 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  more  uniform, 
and  thus  causing  fewer  changes  from 
freeze  to  thaw. 

More  About  It. — This  lifting  and  heav¬ 
ing  is  worse  on  heavy  soils,  because  they 
are  naturally  more  compact  to  start 
with,  and  contain  more  water,  so  that, 
when  they  do  freeze,  there  is  a  greater 
lifting  power  in  them.  On  clay  lands, 
wheat  and  rye  are  often  lifted  out  and 
killed  unless  the  roots  are  large  and 
strong.  Crimson  clover  will  often  pass 
safely  through  the  Winter  only  to  be 
thrown  out  and  killed  in  March  and 
April.  Fruits  like  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  or  currants  do  not  need  this 
mulching,  because  their  roots  run  far 
and  deep  into  the  soil,  and  safely  an¬ 
chor  the  plants.  The  strawberry  plant 
is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  its  roots  are 
small  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  anchor 
it  safely.  We  shall  use  a  lot  of  moldy 
corn  stalks  and  some  marsh  hay  an¬ 
chored  down  with  manure.  We  would 
like  to  use  cow-pea  vines  this  Winter, 
but  we  think  they  are  needed  where 
they  grew,  as  the  soil  is  so  light.  We 
have,  also,  covered  the  rhubarb  with  a 
good  coat  of  manure,  though  we  might 
have  left  this  for  a  month  yet. 

Protecting  Bush  Fruits. — Our  Early 
Harvest  blackberries  came  through  last 
Winter  safely,  and  we  expect  to  risk 
them  again  this  Winter.  We  could  pro¬ 
tect  these  and  the  Cuthbert  raspberries 
by  laying  the  vines  down  and  throwing 
soil  over  the  tops,  but  we  question  the 
need  of  it.  On  the  whole,  I  doubt 
whether  it  pays  us  to  grow  in  large 
quantity  the  fruits  that  need  this  protec¬ 
tion,  when  there  are  good,  hardy  varie¬ 
ties.  The  bush  fruits  have  had  a  good 
chance  to  ripen  their  wood  this  season. 
Last  July,  after  plowing  up  part  of  the 
strawberry  bed,  we  transplanted  the 
sprouts  of  Cuthbert  raspberries,  and  set 
them  out  between  rows  of  cabbage.  We 
used  the  Richards  transplanter  for  this 
work,  and  hardly  a  plant  was  lost.  They 
started  growing  at  once,  and  are  now 
large  and  stocky.  When  the  frost  came, 
some  of  them  were  in  bloom. 

Homemade  Tar  Paper. — We  told  last 
year  how  our  poultryhouses  were  cov¬ 
ered.  I  bought  a  lot  of  thick  paper  such 
as  printer’s  paper  is  wrapped  in,  and  had 
it  tacked  over  the  sides  and  roof  of  the 
houses.  We  bought  a  barrel  of  water- 
gas  tar,  and  painted  or  daubed  the  stuff 
all  over  this  paper.  The  tar  was  first 
heated,  after  which  it  smeared  as  readily 
as  thick  paint.  We  put  on  two  coats  of 


this  tar,  and  dusted  a  little  sand  and 
gravel  over  the  roof  before  the  tar  hard¬ 
ened.  This  has  given  first-rate  satis¬ 
faction,  except  that  the  black  houses 
were  very  hot  in  Summer.  The  tar  has 
not  run,  and  the  paper  has  not  given 
way.  The  roof  sheds  water  well,  and 
we  find  this  combination  a  cheap  sub¬ 
stitute  for  purchased  tarred  paper. 

Light  Brahma  Chickens.  —  Several 
friends  ask  why  we  have  said  nothing 
about  the  Light  Brabmas  lately.  Well, 
now,  there  isn't  much  to  say.  We  started 
with  two  hens  and  a  rooster — and  very 
high  hopes.  The  two  hens  laid  133  eggs 
and  then  one  started  to  sit.  We  put  the 
other  with  her  husband  in  with  a  pen  of 
pullets,  and  it  hurt  her  feelings  so  that 
she  hasn’t  laid  an  egg  since.  The  hens 
ate  about  30  of  their  eggs,  one  of  our 
finest  hens  died  on  a  nest  containing  15 
more,  and  what  with  mishaps  to  in¬ 
cubator  and  brooder,  we  have  actually 
only  nine  young  birds.  One  of  the  hens 
ventured  into  Billy  Berkshire’s  pen  on  a 
muddy  day,  and  got  those  great  feather- 
dustered  feet  so  clogged  up  that  Billy 
got  a  crunch  at  her  back  so  that  she 
died.  There  you  are  for  Light  Brahmas. 
They  are  quiet  and  nice  birds  to  have 
about.  They  are  good  layers,  easy  keep¬ 
ers,  and  the  best-natured  birds  in  the 
world,  but  we  haven’t  been  able  to  make 
a  good  showing  with  them. 

Winter  Fertilizing.  —  In  Delaware 
and  other  places  where  large  quantities 
of  fertilizer  are  used,  farmers  often 
broadcast  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  December  or  January.  They  put 
4t  on  the  Crimson  clover  usually,  and 
claim  to  receive  a  double  benefit  in  this 
way.  They  think  that  the  clover  is  im¬ 
proved  by  this  fertilizing,  and  that  the 
fertilizer  is  left  in  better  condition  for 
the  Spring  crops.  I  agree  with  this  to 
some  extent,  but  on  our  rolling  land,  I 
do  not  think  it  pays  us  to  broadcast  fer¬ 
tilizer  now.  I  would  much  rather  put 
the  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate 
into  the  manure  pile  as  we  haul  from  the 
pigpens,  and  mix  with  muck.  We  expect 
to  make  a  large  amount  of  compost  in 
this  way,  and  I  think  the  chemicals  are 
safer  and  better  in  this  pile  than  they 
would  be  on  top  of  the  ground.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  pays  to 
use  potash  and  phosphate  with  the  ma¬ 
nure — just  as  much  as  it  pays  to  use 
grain  with  ensilage  or  corn  fodder.  In 
fact,  they  are  both  used  on  much  the 
same  principle,  viz.,  that  of  balancing 
the  ration  for  plants  and  for  animals. 

The  Wood  Pile. — We  burn  a  good  deal 
of  wood  at  Hope  Farm.  We  are  still  get¬ 
ting  fuel  out  of  the  old  rails  and  posts 
that  made  a  ragged  edge  around  the 
farm  when  we  came  here,  and  we  have 
just  invested  in  a  big  wood  stove.  We 
spent  part  of  Election  Day  at  the  wood 
pile — putting  in  some  good  votes  for  the 
prohibition  of  frost  inside  our  house  this 
Winter.  I  got  the  Graft  started  at  one 
end  of  a  cross-cut  saw.  Like  most  boys 
and  many  men,  his  first  idea  was  to  look 
around  and  see  who  was  watching  him 
in  his  new  job.  Of  course  he  got  the  saw 
twisted  and  made  hard  work  of  it.  When 
he  learned  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  saw,  he 
did  good  work  for  a  little  fellow.  I  ob¬ 
serve  that  many  grown-up  men  have  to 
learn  this  same  lesson  before  they  are 
worth  much  on  the  farm  or  anywhere 
else.  h.  w.  c. 


SPRAYING  PEACH  TREES  IN  OHIO. 

We  have  not  sprayed  peaches  specifi¬ 
cally  for  the  Peach  scab,  but  have  noted 
the  effect  upon  trees  sprayed  for  curl- 
leaf.  We  use  for  the  latter  a  dilute  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  after  the  first  application 
in  the  Spring.  The  trees  are  sprayed, 
just  before  the  time  of  blooming,  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  containing  four 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  four 
pounds  of  lime  to  a  barrel  of  water. 


Remember  that  B  o  w  k  e  r  ’  s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv. 


Three  or  four  more  sprayings  are  made 
later  at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  with 
a  mixture  half  the  strength  of  the  above. 
We  have  noted  that  the  sprayed  trees 
have  less  scab  on  the  fruit  than  the  un¬ 
sprayed,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
late  ripening  varieties  are  benefited  less 
than  the  early.  In  order  to  get  the  best 
results,  it  would  be  well  to  use  copper 
carbonate  for  two  or  three  applications 
after  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  liable  to  spot  the  fruit  if  applied 
too  late ;  besides,  its  continued  use  in¬ 
jures  the  leaves  to  some  extent.  A  safe 
plan  would  be  to  apply  full  strength 
Bordeaux  once,  half  strength  twice,  and 
copper  carbonate  two  or  three  times. 
This  treatment  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  both  foliage  and  fruit. 
Should  there  appear  to  be  any  injury 
from  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
the  copper  carbonate  may  be  substituted 
at  any  time.  w.  J.  GREEN. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

When  the  children  are 
hungry,  what  do  you  give 
them?  Food. 

When  thirsty?  Water. 

Now  use  the  same  good 
common  sense,  and  what 
would  you  give  them  when 
they  are  too  thin?  The  best 
fat-forming  food,  of  course. 

Somehow  you  think  of 
Scott’s  Emulsion  at  once. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
it  has  been  making  thin 
children,  plump;  weak  child¬ 
ren,  strong;  sick  children, 

50c.  and  $i.oo,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 

A  Winter 
Egg  Producer 

Warm  quarters  make  hens  lay,  and  nothing 
will  make  as  warm  poultry  houses  as 


Cabot’s  Insulating 


Pa!.l«U9i 


This  wcmderful  insulator  is  constructed 
upon  scientific  principles,  is  ten  times  as 
warm  as  resin  paper,  and  costs  only  about 
lc.  a  foot.  Send  for  a  sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St. .Boston, Mass 


healthy 


Fire-Weather-Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  W  ALLS 
W rite  for  Catalogue 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling  &  Roofing  Co..  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


urri  I  DRILLING 

WELL  Machines 

Over  70  slzea  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Bend  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


iOODHHI 


Galvan¬ 
ized 
Steel 


DOWER  and 
BUMI 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged 
ito  be  the  most 

Sowerful  and 
urable  made. 

I  We  have  every- 
‘  thing  the  farmer 
needs  In  this  line. 

Towers, 
Tanka  and 
Pumps, 

>  Gutters,  Grinders, 
Shelters,  etc. 


MILLS 


limping 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Gom 

[27  Fargo  St.  _  BATAVIA..  ILL.  1 
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MICA 


AXLE 
CREASE 

The  best  slippery 
1  stuff  for  saving 
wear  and  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages.  It  saves 
horseflesh  Your  dealer  sells  It.  Get  some. 


FRAZER  C^E 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  nnsnrpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  fW  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


We  are  the  largest  C^-ppI 
manufacturers  of..  ^  LCCI 

Truck  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons  in  America 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co  ,  Havana,  III. 


Steel  Wheels 

Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

BUY  A  SET  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  0L0  WACOM 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  &  low  wagon.  Any  size 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  C&tal.  tbxb. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills 


“KEEP  OUT!” 

Is  what  Eastern  nations  are  telling  eaeh  other, 
just  like  the  farmer  says  to  unruly  stock.  We 
can  fix  the  stock  for  you,  neighbor. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  ADRIAN, MICH. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE 


og  Fencing  v _ 

cable  barbed.  Steel  Web  Picket  Fence  for  Lawns  and 
cemeteries,  Steel  Gates,  posts,  etc. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  316  High  St.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 


!adam 


THE  FENCE  MAN 

Makes  Woven  Wire 
Fence  that  "Standa 
Up.”  Cannot  Sag 
1  Get  his  1888  catalogue.  It; 
tel  la  all  about  The  Best 
1  Farm  Fence  Made. 

Wi  J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


l  ten*  a 

a  Farr 

L* 


Good  Fence, 

u  strong  fence,  n  cheap  fence, 
un  every  pur  pose  fence  and  one 
which  you  can  build  yourself  la 

The  Chandlee  Fence 

The  secret  is  in  the  lock  which 
fastens  the  stays  In  such  an 
easy  and  simple  way  that  they 
must  stay.  We  sell  you  the  wire, loeka 
and  stuys  at  prices  which  make  this  the 
cheapest  fence  on  earth.  No  expensive 
machinery  required  to  build  it.  You  make 
it  any  height  and  with  any  number  of  stays  you  wish. 

WE  WANT  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE.  Exclusive  territory 
to  the  right  men.  Write  to-day  for  terms  and  territory. 
To-morrow  may  be  too  late  to  get  what  you  want. 


No.  7 
Hard 
Steel 


CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

§  16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod. 

—5  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
patent  stays  to  bay.  AGENTS 
CJ  WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK.  OHIO  U  S  A 


$8  to  $15  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  own  fenceof 

Coiled  Hard  Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

#20  buys  wire  for  100 

rod  fence.  Agents 
Wantcd.Catalogne  Free. 
CARTER 

Wire  Fence  harh.C’o. 
Box  23  9It.Ktcrling.Ow 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


■T  ONE  Silt,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MORE 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  146,000  in  use.  Send  for  FRKK  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  arid  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

64.  8  Clinton  Street,  11  20,  Chicago,  III. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Price,  One  Dollar  A  Tear. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  b'/x  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-oflice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1898. 

5  Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with  $4, 
for  and  we  will  advance  your  own  subscription 
a  one  year  free.  New  subscribers  for  next  year 
will  now  get  the  paper  from  the  date  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  until  January  1,  1900. 

Under  “On  the  Wing”  this  week  has  begun  an 
account  of  a  trip  through  a  part  of  New  England 
where  glass  gardening  is  a  thriving  industry.  While 
we  are  talking  of  the  great  West,  with  its  rich  soil 
and  heavy  crops,  let  us  not  forget  the  way  our  eastern 
friends  are  facing  the  situation.  Under  glass  they 
produce  an  artificial  southern  climate,  and  produce 
tender  crops  while,  outside,  the  frost  bites  and  the 
storm  rages. 

The  article  on  page  784,  concerning  a  form  of  copy¬ 
right  for  new  varieties  of  plants,  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest  by  many  who  feel  that  the  originator  of  new 
plants  is  not  adequately  protected.  It  is,  however,  a 
difficult  matter  to  frame  such  a  protective  law.  We 
have  before  urged  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
nomenclature  by  all  horticultural  societies,  such  com¬ 
mittees  to  examine  into  cases  of  substitution,  or  to 
decide  concerning  priority  of  name.  Such  work  would 
be  a  great  aid  in  enforcing  the  copyright  law  proposed. 

A  writer  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  asserts  that 
the  omnipresent  bacteria  dwell  even  upon  hailstones, 
averaging  nearly  1,000  upon  each  scrap  of  ice !  One  of 
these  bacteria  proved  to  be  fatal  to  rats.  We  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  any  bacterium  which  devotes 
itself  to  killing  rats,  but  the  miscellaneous  collection 
of  its  relations,  which  every  hailstorm  is  liable  to 
bring,  sounds  quite  alarming.  We  may  obtain  insur¬ 
ance  against  hail,  but  who  will  insure  us  against  the 
deadly  bacilli  that  lurk  in  the  compost  heap,  the  milk 
pail,  and  even  the  innocent,  though  frigid,  hailstone  ? 

Our  contemporaries  are  beginning  their  annual  re¬ 
marks  about  themselves — claiming  almost  everything 
in  sight  or  out  of  sight.  We  prefer  to  let  The  R.  N.-Y. 
speak  for  itself.  Nothing  that  we  could  say  would, 
probably, 'change  the  views  of  any  intelligent  man  re¬ 
garding  the  value  of  this  paper.  “  Deeds,  not  words !” 
One  thing,  however,  we  can  safely  call  attention  to, 
and  that  is  the  large  amount  of  editorial  correspon¬ 
dence  contained  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Our  editors  get  out 
of  the  office  and  go  among  the  people,  and  come  back 
with  original  opinions  and  reports.  Our  contempor¬ 
aries  have  somehow  forgotten  to  make  any  claims  in 
this  direction. 

Farmers  have  used  lime  for  years,  and  often  with 
great  success,  but  our  scientific  men  are  even  now 
finding  out  why  some  of  these  results  are  obtained. 
At  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  Messrs. 
Wheeler  and  Tillinghast  found  that  in  a  certain  soil 
phosphoric  acid  was  very  deficient.  Subsequently  the 
land  was  limed,  and  the  results  since  obtained  show 
that  the  kind  of  plants  formerly  grown  are  now  able 
to  obtain  from  the  soil  nearly  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
required.  Lime  seems  therefore  to  have  unlocked  for 
the  use  of  plants  a  large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
which  they  were  formerly  unable  to  utilize.  This  is 
a  benefit  from  the  employment  of  lime  which  was 
hardly  anticipated,  and  it  furnishes  another  reason  for 
its  use  on  many  soils.  The  experiment  promises  to  be 
of  indirect  value  in  facilitating  the  study  of  chemical 
means  of  ascertaining  our  soil  requirements.  It  is 
also  directly  useful  in  calling  attention  to  precautions 
which  should  be  taken  in  carrying  on  soil  tests  with 


plants,  by  means  of  which  farmers  can  learn  for  them¬ 
selves  what  their  soils  lack.  Its  chief  value  would 
seem  to  be  in  showing  how  phosphoric  acid  which  has 
been  stored  up  in  the  soil  in  large  quantities,  in  an 
almost  useless  form,  may  be  rendered  assimilable  by 
plants. 

The  National  Horse  Show  Association,  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  November  14-19,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  entries,  and  the  interest  manifested,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  shows  in  the  history  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  event  of  the  season  among  horsemen 
and  in  New  York  society.  The  stores  and  shops  make 
great  preparations  for  this  event,  and  the  value  of  the 
new  suits  and  dresses,  hats  and  furbelows,  jewelry 
and  decorations  of  all  kinds  is  reckoned  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Besides  this,  the  car¬ 
riage  maker,  the  harness  maker,  the  dealers  in  horse 
furnishings,  all  profit  largely.  An  immense  amount 
of  money  is  scattered  among  the  workers.  Society 
has  a  chance  to  spread  itself,  and  so  long  as  it  has 
money  to  pay  the  bills,  who  shall  say  it  nay — besides 
the  horses  ? 

As  a  contrast  to  the  ease  with  which  tomatoes  may 
be  grown  in  Florida,  as  detailed  upon  the  first  page, 
we  may  refer  to  suggestions  given  to  English  garden¬ 
ers  concerning  this  crop.  The  consumption  of  toma¬ 
toes  in  Great  Britain  has  increased  enormously  within 
a  few  years,  vast  quantities  of  the  fruit  being  ripened 
under  glass,  in  addition  to  foreign  importations.  In 
the  south  of  England,  it  is  possible  to  ripen  the  fruit 
out  of  doors,  and  it  is  said  that  tomatoes  are  now  being 
raised  as  a  farm  crop  there,  but  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  the  fruit  may  not  be  matured  outside.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  selection  of  plants  and  thinning  of  fruits,  it 
is  advised  that  manuring  should  consist  of  shallow 
surface  dressing,  no  nitrates  or  phosphates  being  ap¬ 
plied,  except  at  the  time  of  planting.  It  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  tomatoes  be  kept  very  dry,  to  hasten 
ripening,  an  aid  to  this  being  to  loosen  the  roots,  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  when  the  fruit  is 
nearing  maturity. 

During  October,  the  daily  papers  reported  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  where  entire  families  were  poisoned  by 
eating  mushrooms.  In  several  cases,  the  poisoning 
resulted  fatally.  Investigation  by  experts  shows  the 
fungus  eaten  to  have  been  Amanita  phalloides,  the 
Death-cup.  This  is  the  most  deadly  of  our  fungi,  and 
so  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  mushroom  of  com¬ 
merce  (Agaricus  campestris)  that  we  cannot  imagine 
any  one  familiar  with  it  making  such  an  error.  It  is 
an  evil-looking  thing,  its  clammy,  corpse-like  cap 
very  different  from  the  satiny  surface  of  the  whole¬ 
some  mushroom  and,  if  all  other  distinctions  are  over¬ 
looked,  its  character  is  shown  by  the  cup  of  thick 
skin  from  which  the  stem  arises.  When  the  whole¬ 
some  mushroom  breaks  the  vail  in  which  it  is  inclosed, 
it  leaves  a  ring  of  skin  upon  the  stem.  In  the  case  of 
the  Amanita,  there  is  no  ring,  but  the  ruptured  vail 
leaves  a  cup  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  in  which  it  is 
implanted.  Fungi  are,  in  many  cases,  wholesome 
and  nutritious,  but  one  would  better  get  acquainted 
with  them  before  eating  them. 

Many  people  have  an  hour  or  more  a  day  during  the 
Winter  to  devote  to  reading.  This  can  be  wasted  on 
trash,  or  much  of  value  may  be  picked  up  by  using  a 
little  judgment.  What  shall  be  read,  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  ?  Yes,  if  reasonably  near  the  post  office,  and 
you  can  afford  it,  take  a  daily.  But  learn  to  read  it 
with  a  skimmer  instead  of  spectacles — glancing  over 
the  headings  and  skimming  out  here  and  there  what 
is  worth  reading.  A  newspaper  is  made  for  many 
different  people.  To  read  it  all  or  spend  the  whole 
evening  on  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  besides  filling  the 
mind  with  useless  stuff  that  will  soon  make  it  resem¬ 
ble  a  garret.  Unless  there  are  long  articles  of  special 
importance,  15  or  20  minutes  are  enough  to  give  the 
daily  paper.  This  will  take  practice,  but  the  habit  of 
reading  rapidly  and  knowing  at  a  glance  what  ought 
to  be  read,  is  worth  getting.  Next  comes  the  trade 
paper.  Every  man,  whether  farmer,  mechanic  or 
whatever  his  business,  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  best  thought  and  experience  in  his  special  line  of 
work.  More  time  may  be  spent  on  the  trade  paper, 
but  it  is  well  to  use  the  skimmer  even  here.  Then 
there  are  magazines  and  books.  Here  is  a  great  bill 
of  fare,  but  the  busy  mortal  can’t  take  in  the  whole 
feast.  Guided  by  his  own  judgment  and  the  advice 
of  friends,  he  must  sort  out  what  seems  best.  To  read 
for  mere  amusement  is  lazy  business  for  a  healthy 
person.  Get  a  writer  with  some  depth  of  thought — 
some  good,  live  ideas,  which  take  hold  of  you  like 
bulldogs  and  never  let  loose.  Some  people  have  been 
shaken  up  by  one  or  two  such  bulldog  ideas,  until  they 
have  amounted  to  10  times  what  they  otherwise  would. 


Probably  many  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the 
Christian  Scientists  and  their  ideas  respecting  the 
sick.  They  refuse  to  use  medicines  or  methods  pre¬ 
scribed  by  practicing  doctors,  but  claim  to  cure  by 
faith.  As  we  understand  it,  the  patient  is  to  think  he 
is  well,  and  thus  become  well  through  the  influence 
of  mental  force  over  his  bodily  ills.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Harold  Frederic,  a  well-known  writer,  recently 
died  in  England.  He  refused  to  have  regular  doctors, 
and  was  attended  by  two  women,  who  treated  him 
according  to  Christian  Science  methods.  He  died,  and 
an  English  coroner’s  jury  has  held  the  women  crimin¬ 
ally  responsible  for  his  death.  Under  the  English  law 
they  can  be  tried  for  manslaughter,  not  that  they 
wanted  to  kill  the  man,  but  because  they  neglected  to 
do  things  which  might  have  saved  his  life.  In  this 
country  the  courts  in  Maine  decided  that  if  a  man  saw 
fit  to  choose  the  Christian  Science  treatment,  and 
agreed  to  pay  for  it,  he  must  pay  whether  it  helped 
him  or  not.  In  Wisconsin  the  courts  hold  that  a  clair¬ 
voyant  doctor  “  must  possess  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  a  physician  of  good  standing”  before  attempting 
public  treatment.  We  understand  that  the  Christian 
Scientists  are  increasing  in  numbers.  Very  likely  one 
may  make  himself  sick  by  brooding  over  his  ills,  but 
we  would  not  expect  to  think  away  a  broken  leg,  a 
broken  lung,  or  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  ! 

BREVITIES. 

GOVERNOR  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Well,  Teddy,  you’re  elected,  and  you  made  a  plucky  light, 

Your  party  nag  was  spavined,  with  its  wind  in  sorry  plight; 

The  Boss  had  galled  her  shoulders,  and  Canals  had  barked  her 
knees, 

And  worthless  office  holders  made  the  poor  old  critter  wheeze. 
And  independent  voters  were  disgusted  and  had  said, 

“She’s  hopelessly  Boss-ridden— let  us  knock  her  on  the  head!” 
And,  Teddy,  they’d  have  done  it,  don’t  you  doubt  it,  but  for  you. 
They  somehow  got  the  notion  that  you’re  honest,  square,  and  true. 
They  meant  to  knife  your  party,  but  they  halted  in  their  track 
And  said,  “  Let’s  give  her  one  more  chance  !  When  Teddy’s  on 
her  back.” 

They  think  youHl  fight  abuses  as  you  fought  our  Spanish  foes, 
And  make  the  thieves  and  rascals  feel  the  vigor  of  your  blows. 
Don’t  disappoint  us,  Teddy,  for  the  hour  has  struck  at  last, 

And  golden  opportunities  within  your  life  are  cast. 

Go  right  out  to  the  people;  they  have  put  you  in  the  chair, 

And  they  can  knock  you  out  again— remember  that !  Take  care ! 
Kick  out  the  politicians  when  they  whisper  evil  things. 

Be  true,  and  see  what  higher  trusts  the  fateful  future  brings. 

Be  firm,  and  common  people  will  be  proud  to  shout  your  name; 

Be  weak,  and  ’round  your  promises  we’ll  brand  a  mark  of  shame! 
Be  Governor  now,  Teddy— be  no  dummy  in  the  chair; 

Our  hopes  and  faith  go  with  you.  Forward  march!  Old  man! 
Get  There! 

Regenerate  the  degenerate. 

Web-footed  tomatoes — page  791. 

The  best  “  text  book  ”  is  the  Bible. 

The  hens  like  their  mash  crumbly. 

Why  not  make  a  necessity  of  virtue  ? 

The  hod  carrier  has  an  uplifting  job. 

Wood  ashes  make  good  pig  medicine. 

A  popular  woman’s  club — her  tongue! 

Corn  is  shocked  when  made  into  whisky. 

Make  the  tree  agent  give  you  stocky  stock. 

“  Now  dry  up!  ”  said  the  wood  shed  to  the  stove  wood. 

The  sow  that  gives  the  largest  litter  makes  the  cleanest  profit. 

Have  you  ever  known  a  hen  or  pullet  to  moult  twice  inside  a 
year  ? 

Which  “  middle  man  ”  gets  the  most  of  your  trade— heart  or 
stomach  ? 

At  peace  with  all  the  world.  How  many  of  us  may  truthfully 
say  this  ? 

Yes,  my  son,  a  good  active  dog  will  change  the  cat  into  a  raise 
her  back. 

There  never  was  a  better  prospect  for  the  skilled  workman  in 
any  line  of  trade. 

The  cur  dog  gives  a  high  analysis  as  a  fertilizer— but  he  is  low 
in  any  other  form. 

We  understand  that  the  Ohio  potato  crop  is  coming  out  slowly. 
Rain  hinders  the  digging. 

No— we  would  not  use  tarred  paper  for  bands  on  apple  trees. 
Fine  wire  screen  is  better. 

Show  me  a  fellow  who  never  knew  trouble— I’ll  show  you  a 
character  weak  as  a  bubble. 

How  can  an  American  in  New  York  State  compete  with  an 
“  American  ”  in  the  Philippines  at  sugar  making  ? 

Right  you  are,  my  friend;  the  man  who  coats  his  life  with  petty 
little  complaints  and  meannesses— that  man  wears  a  petticoat. 

Out  in  Alcona  County,  Mich.,  it  is  reported  that  as  a  joke  the 
Silver  men  nominated  a  woman  for  county  attorney.  She  was 
elected.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  play  jokes  on  a  woman. 

You  will  see  from  the  article  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Taylor,  that  we 
were  right  in  saying  that  the  Agricultural  Department  cannot 
give  any  patent  or  special  right  to  the  introducer  of  a  new  fruit! 

If  we  would  “see  ourselves  as  others  see  us”  in  the  race  for 
money  and  position,  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  look  over 
into  a  pen  where  a  lot  of  hungry  hogs  are  fighting  over  a  scanty 
supply  of  swill. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  claims  that  hogs  or  sheep  kept  in  an  or¬ 
chard  and  well  fed  on  bran  or  other  nitrogenous  food  will  do  the 
trees  as  much  good  as  cultivating  and  fertilizing.  What  have 
you  to  say  about  this  ? 

The  strawberry  does  not  like  a  sour  soil,  and  will  not  do  its  best 
an  a  soil  that  is  very  alkaline.  This  may  explain  why  wood  ashes 
give  varying  results  when  used  on  strawberries.  When  the  soil 
is  quite  acid,  the  lime  in  the  ashes  may  neutralize  it  and  give  just 
the  right  conditions.  When  the  soil  is  not  acid,  the  lime  may 
prove  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
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Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAD. 

Kiefter  Pears. — Large  numbers  of  the  push-carts 
are  now  loaded  down  with  pears  of  this  variety.  They 
are  not  of  very  attractive  color,  but  of  large  size,  and 
the  low  prices  at  which  they  are  offered,  insure  large 
sales.  While  the  Kieffer  is  not  considered  by  most 
people  as  of  very  high  quality,  many  regard  it 
as  very  good,  and  as  they  get  a  good  deal  for  their 
money,  continue  to  buy  it.  The  push-cart  trade  is 
not  a  very  discriminating  one,  as  a  general  thing,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  see  the  large  quantity  of  fruits  of 
ordinary  quality  that  are  worked  off  in  this  way. 
The  push-carts  furnish  an  outlet  in  the  city  trade 
for  great  quantities  of  stuff  which  might  otherwise  go 
to  waste. 

X  X  i 

Markets  are  Full. — On  a  night  trip  through 
Washington  Market,  I  found  almost  everything,  from 
Limburger  cheese  to  sandworms  for  bait.  “  Well,” 
said  a  bystander,  pointing  to  the  great  rows  of  beef, 
mutton  and  pork,  “it  is  evident  that  New  Yorkers 
are  not  vegetarians.”  They  manage  to  dispose  of  a 
good  many  vegetables  with  their  meat,  however,  as  a 
look  at  the  commission  houses  and  scores  of  wagons 
with  great  loads  of  vegetables,  in  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets,  will  show.  Besides  the  usual  supply  of  pota¬ 
toes,  turnips,  cabbage,  etc.,  I  saw  a  large  quantity  of 
onions,  cauliflower,  sprouts,  string  beans,  and  25  or  30 
barrels  of  big  peppers ;  also  a  few  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
chokes  and  okra.  Near  these  markets  are  large  coffee 
stores,  and  the  aroma  from  the  bags  of  fresh-roasted 
berries  standing  along  the  sidewalk,  would  make  a 
coffee-lover  smile.  They  sell  a  little  cheaper  than  the 
average  retail  price. 

X  X  X 

Lots  of  Game. — Those  who  prefer  wild  meat  will 
find  rabbit,  venison,  bear,  opossum,  raccoon,  quail, 
etc.  Handling  hurts  the  appearance  of  game,  espe¬ 
cially  in  damp  weather,  as  the  hair  and  feathers  get 
rumpled  and  look  mussy.  A  dealer  offered  me  rab¬ 
bits  at  30  cents  a  pair,  and  opossum  at  50  cents  each. 
They  remind  me  too  much  of  felines,  however.  I  saw 
several  deer  ranging  in  weight  from  100  to  200  pounds. 
Most  of  them  come  from  the  West,  some  from  Long 
Island.  Cut  up,  the  venison  retails  for  from  13  cents 
for  poor,  to  40  or  50  cents  per  pound  for  the  best  cuts. 
I  saw  one  little  bear.  A  butcher  told  me  he  had  paid 
anywhere  from  $15  to  $50  per  carcass,  according  to 
the  size  and  condition.  He  said  they  were  mostly 
skin  and  bones — would  give  but  little  good  meat.  A 
small  gray  squirrel  looked  out  of  place  hanging  up 
with  the  other  game.  It  seems  too  bad  to  take  so 
much  bright,  cheerful,  jolly  life  for  such  a  tiny  piece 
of  meat.  One  look  at  this  little  joker  scampering 
along  the  fence  and  through  the  woods  ought  to  cure 
nearly  any  case  of  the  “  blues”. 

X  X  X 

Odds  and  Ends. — Chestnuts  are  very  cheap.  The 
street  venders  sell  them  for  10  cents  per  quart,  raw, 
or  about  four  times  that,  roasted.  As  usual,  a  good 
many  are  wormy,  so  that  eating  them  in  the  dark  is 
rather  risky.  The  delicatessen  stores  get  up  ingenious 
window  displays — for  instance,  a  boiled  ham  with  a 
vine  and  other  fancy  figures  carved  on  the  rind.  Such 
odd  things  are  a  good  advertisement,  as  they  attract 
attention  and  thus  increase  trade.  These  stores  sell 
in  large  and  small  quantities  nearly  everything  in  the 
line  of  smoked  or  cooked  meats,  fish,  pickles,  etc.,  and 
all  ready  for  the  table.  I  have  frequently  seen  people 
get  five  cents’  worth  of  sliced  meat,  fish  or  cheese. 

I  saw  a  good  many  live  chickens,  ducks  and  geese,  in 
the  wholesale  market  in  West  14th  Street — also  a  few 
turkeys.  The  geese  were  uneasy  and  very  noisy.  The 
chickens  were  taking  their  breakfast  of  cracked  corn 
from  little  tin  troughs  hung  outside  the  crates,  which 
were  piled  up  as  many  as  10  high  sqmetimes.  Several 
restaurants  have  as  signs  immense  squashes  two  to 
three  feet  in  diameter  standing  beside  the  doors. 
While  growing,  inscriptions  were  carved  on  them, 
making  a  rather  fantastic  appearance.  One  had  bor¬ 
rowed  a  line  from  Tennyson’s  “Brook,”  “Men  may 
come  and  men  may  go,  but  we  goon  forever.”  Winter- 
green  berries  at  10  cents  per  quart  struck  me  as  ridicu¬ 
lously  cheap. 

X  X  X 

Reckless  Expressmen. — Noticing  in  the  store  of 
Archdeacon  &  Co.  a  package  of  produce  that  had 
come  by  express,  and  which  was  pretty  badly  smashed, 
they  told  me  about  a  case  which  occurred  with  them 
at  one  time,  which  cost  the  employee  responsible  for 
the  breakage  pretty  dearly.  It  was  when  hothouse 
grapes  were  selling  for  $1  to  $1.50  per  pound.  The 
messenger  of  the  express  company  came  in  one  day 
with  the  basket  containing  30  or  40  pounds,  and 
dropped  it  from  his  shoulder  to  the  floor.  “  Young 
man,  you  are  getting  pretty  careless.  Do  you  know 
what  that  basket  contains  ?”  was  asked  of  him.  He 


replied  with  an  oath  that  he  was  not  supposed  to 
know  what  was  in  packages,  and  didn’t  care  anyway. 
“  Well,  that  will  cost  you  a  month’s  wages  before  you 
get  through  with  it,  and  then  we  will  see  whether 
you  care  or  not.  That  basket  contains  hothouse 
grapes,  and  we  shall  refuse  to  sign  for  it  except  as  be¬ 
ing  received  in  bad  condition,  unless  you  open  it  that 
we  may  see  what  the  damage  is.”  “  You  will  sign  for 
it  just  as  it  is,  or  I  will  take  it  back  to  the  office,”  was 
the  reply.  Of  course,  they  refused  to  sign.  The 
package  was  taken  back  to  the  office.  The  firm  was 
notified  by  the  manager  to  the  effect  that  the  pack¬ 
age  was  there,  and  sent  an  explanation.  He  agreed 
to  examination  before  the  goods  were  receipted  for 
and  received.  This  resulted  in  a  bill  of  damages  of 
$30,  which  the  fresh  young  man,  who  did  not  perform 
the  duties  for  which  he  was  paid,  had  to  pay.  It 
served  him  right,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  a  few  more  of 
the  class  should  not  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way. 

A  YANKEE  IN  OHIO. 

HOW  THE  STATE  LOOKS  TO  EASTERN  EYES. 

Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

Part  V. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. J 

Larnl  of  Big’  Red  Barns. — Down  through  Stark 
County  we  came  to  a  different  country.  The  corn 
fields  grew  larger  and  the  straw  stacks  more  promin¬ 
ent.  This  was  a  wheat  and  cattle  country,  and  even 
the  barns  were  different.  They  were  great  red  over¬ 
hanging  buildings,  with  one  side  reaching  out  over 
the  barnyard  to  form  a  sort  of  shed.  Stark  County, 
they  tell  me,  is  the  richest  agricultural  county  in 
Ohio,  and  ranks  third  in  this  respect  in  the  country  at 
large.  There  is  a  good  home  market,  as  110,000  of  the 
people  are  in  towns  and  cities.  Here  we  began  to 
strike  the  coal  country.  Now  and  then  one  sees  a  big 
black  hole  in  the  ground,  where  half  a  dozen  or  more 
farmers  get  their  local  supply  of  coal.  They  can  com¬ 
bine  and  hire  a  miner  to  work  a  small  coal  vein  for 
them.  Here,  as  in  Portage  County,  were  deserted 
villages  and  abandoned  buildings  that  were  formerly 
small  factories.  You  begin  to  realize,  too,  what  poli¬ 
ticians  these  Ohio  folks  are.  One  man  undertook  to 
tell  me  some  of  the  great  things  that  were  turned  out 
of  Stark  County.  “  And  don’t  forget  McKinley  !  ”  put 
in  the  conductor.  We  struck  one  section  where  the 
corn  seemed  smaller  than  usual,  and  I  remarked  it. 
“  Yes,”  said  the  man  I  spoke  to,  sadly,  “that  township 
cast  only  19  votes  for  our  party  !  ” 

McKinley’S  Home.— At  Canton  they  were  still 
talking  about  the  great  days  two  years  ago,  when 
delegations  came  pouring  in  from  all  over  the  country 
to  pay  their  respects  to  Mr.  McKinley.  Of  course  I 
had  to  go  to  see  the  house  where  these  receptions  were 
held.  I  was  quite  surprised  to  find  a  modest  little 
place,  not  [so  expensive  as  many  of  the  farmhouses  1 
had  visited.  It  was  not  in  the  best  of  repair.  One  of 
the  front  steps  was  a  little  out  of  plumb,  and  the 
house  needs  painting.  The  house  where  old  Mrs. 
McKinley  died  is  even  yet  more  humble.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  impressed  me  as  being  the  homes  of  plain, 
everyday  people,  not  half  so  pretentious  as  the  news¬ 
papers  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  McKinleys  evidently 
stand  well  among  their  neighbors.  I  was  taken  to  the 
Methodist  church  where  the  President  worships  when 
at  home.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about 
his  pew  was  the  fact  that  relic  hunters  had  cut  every 
button  off  the  cushion  !  People  thought  that  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  great  election 
Summer  of  1896  was  the  visit  of  the  old  Confederate 
veterans.  “  When  they  let  off  that  Rebel  yell  in  front 
of  McKinley's  house,”  said  one  man,  “it  made  a  feller’s 
blood  run  hot  and  cold  at  once  !  ” 

The  Hill  Country. — I  rode  down  from  Masillon  to 
Jefferson  County  on  a  cold,  wet  night.  At  times, 
there  were  only  three  of  us  in  the  car.  Geo.  E.  Scott 
met  me  at  Mount  Pleasant.  It  gives  one  a  curious 
sensation  to  go  driving  slowly  off  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  into  a  strange  country.  I  could  see  that  we 
were  crawling  up  and  around  steep  hills.  By  the 
light  of  the  lantern,  strange,  indistinct  objects  came 
dodginginto  view.  At  one  place,  a  great  giant  seemed 
to  stand  by  the  roadside  reaching  out  with  long,  ter¬ 
rible  fingers  to  hold  us  back.  Daylight  showed  this 
to  be  the  entrance  to  a  local  coal  mine,  opened  on  the 
hillside  and  following  the  coal  veins  far  beneath  the 
farms.  Another  strange  thing  that  came  and  went  in 
the  dim  light  was  a  pile  of  broken  stone  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  follow  us  along  the  road.  In  the  morning, 

I  found  this  line  of  broken  limestone  skirting  the 
country  roads  in  all  directions.  At  one  place,  men 
were  at  work  cracking  and  breaking  the  rock  by  hand 
into  suitable  sizes.  The  object  of  this  long  stone  pile 
is  to  have  the  material  close  at  hand  for  road  repair¬ 
ing.  It  is  placed  along  the  road  by  the  county,  and 
riders  are  busy  looking  for  places  that  need  mending. 
When  they  are  found,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  mend, 


for  the  stone  is  always  within  a  few  feet  of  any  bad 
place.  One  thing  noticed  on  these  roads  was  the  great 
number  of  horseback  riders.  Most  of  the  farmers  seem 
to  keep  a  “  single-footer  ”  or  riding  horse,  and  the 
women  ride  everywhere.  As  compared  with  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  there  were  but  few  bicycles  to  be  met. 

A  Slieep  Country. — One  must  travel  far  to  find  a 
more  beautiful  country  than  this  part  of  Jefferson 
County.  The  country  is  broken  in  a  peculiar  way. 
There  are  no  long,  narrow  valleys,  and  the  hills  do  not 
roll  away  in  regular  waves,  as  in  some  hilly  countries. 
They  are  broken  and  abrupt,  so  that  steep  hills  con¬ 
front  you  on  every  hand.  Stand  in  almost  any  situa¬ 
tion,  and  you  may  look  away  to  half  a  dozen  high 
hills,  usually  crowned  by  some  big  red  brick  farm¬ 
house  standing  in  its  little  grove  and  surrounded  by 
its  farm  buildings.  It  is  not  a  heavily-wooded  coun¬ 
try,  and  one  wonders  why  there  are  no  deep,  ugly- 
looking  gulleys  in  sight.  The  Blue  grass  and  the 
sheep  have  protected  these  hills  for  yeajs — kept  them 
young  and  free  from  the  wrinkles  of  careless  farming. 
Up  to  within  15  years  ago,  this  section  was  noted  as  a 
sheep  country — famous  for  Merino  sheep.  The  low 
price  of  wool  shod  the  sheep’s  golden  hoof  with  lead 
and,  for  the  last  few  years,  farmers  have  been  hesi¬ 
tating  and  experimenting  as  to  what  stock  to  feed 
on  these  beautiful  hills.  Some  are  breeding  Jersey 
cattle  and  making  butter,  others  feed  beef  cattle. 
More  hogs  are  fed  than  before,  and  some  farmers  are 
going  back  to  sheep,  only  now  they  prefer  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  or  other  mutton  breeds.  As  far  back  in  history 
as  we  are  able  to  go,  the  land  of  the  shepherd  has 
ever  seemed  like  a  beautiful  country  of  romance  and 
mystery,  where  true,  kindly  people  dwell  among  the 
hills,  thoughtful  and  hopeful  and  free  from  the  blight 
of  the  town.  The  sheep  have  now  mostly  gone  from 
these  hills.  They  seem  to  have  taken  most  of  the 
weeds  with  them.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  country  so 
free  from  weeds  as  this  part  of  Ohio.  The  sheep 
nibbled  them  down  and  the  Blue  grass  crowded  them 
out.  They  say  that  sheep  always  benefit  the  Blue 
grass.  The  sheep  have  gone,  but  the  old  shepherds 
remain. 

Hard  on  a  Yankee— The  New  England  people 
somehow  have  an  idea  that  most  of  the  good  and 
great  things  in  American  history  must  trace  back  to 
their  rugged  hills.  It  always  hurts  their  feelings  to 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
product  of  the  West  and  South.  He  ought  to  have 
been  a  Yankee  in  order  to  carry  out  the  real  New 
England  idea,  but  there  wasn’t  a  drop  of  Yankee 
blood  in  him.  I  did  hope  these  Jefferson  County 
farmers  could  be  made  to  trace  right  back  to  Vermont 
or  Massachusetts,  but  the  truth  is  that  this  county 
was  settled  by  Quakers,  mostly  from  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  who  left  the  South  on  account  of 
slavery.  About  all  New  England  ever  did  for  the 
Quakers  was  to  roast  a  few  of  them,  and  drive  others 
out  of  her  territory.  She  thus  lost  some  of  her  best 
citizens.  It  does  take  much  of  the  boast  out  of  a 
Yankee  to  travel  through  the  West  and  find  some  of 
the  best  farming  carried  on  by  the  descendents  of 
southern  Quakers.  When  you  run  across  some  great 
warm-hearted  man  or  woman,  or  even  a  horse  that 
holds  up  its  head  and  trots  off  mile  after  mile  up  hill 
and  down,  you  are  just  as  likely  as  not  to  find  that 
their  ancestors  came  into  Ohio  from  Kentucky  or  Vir¬ 
ginia  !  It’s  hard  on  a  Yankee  that  he  can’t  claim  every 
good  thing.  You  will  find  his  descendents  making 
money  and  piling  it  into  the  city,  and  they  are  hold¬ 
ing  office  and  making  themselves  heard  from.  When 
you  strike  a  section  where  the  money  is  spent  at  home 
and  where  the  farm  gets  its  full  share,  you  will  most 
likely  find  people  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio 
River.  _  h.  w.  c. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  home  grinding  of  grain,  we  have 
advice  from  the  Star  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Lexington,  O.,  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  mills  out  for  12  years  that  are  still  doing  good 
work.  This  is  known  as  the  Star  Sweet  mill.  It  covers  a  large 
range  of  work,  taking  corn  and  cob,  and  also  grinding  the 
smallest  grains.  The  firm  will  send  all  particulars  of  this  and 
of  horse-power  mills  if  you  are  interested. 

Booos  &  Buhl,  the  proprietors  of  the  large  dry  goods  and  depart¬ 
ment  store,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  send  us  their  Autumn  and  Winter 
catalogue.  It  illustrates  and  describes  almost  everything  to  be 
found  in  such  a  store,  from  a  baby’s  toy  to  a  sealskin  sack. 
The  price  is  plainly  marked.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  children’s 
wear  would  be  especially  attractive  to  mothers  who  have  boys 
and  girls  to  clothe.  The  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  if  you  send  a 
postal  card  for  it,  to  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Department  G,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Op  recent  years  many  people  have  abandoned  the  smokehouse 
with  its  smouldering  fires,  and  attendant  care  and  dangers.  In 
its  stead  they  use  liquid  smoke.  This  is  a  clean  extract  of  hick¬ 
ory  wood,  containing  the  same  properties  of  the  wood  that  cure 
the  meat  by  smoke,  but  being  in  liquid  form,  is  more  easily  and 
readily  applied.  It  is  said,  too,  that  it  keeps  the  meat  sweet  and 
gives  it  a  fine  flavor.  It  also  keeps  it  free  from  insects.  More 
particulars  will  be  given  by  the  makers  of  the  extract  of  smoke, 
by  E.  Krauser  <fe  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 

We  recently  met  a  bright  young  girl  who  has  been  doing  domes- 
tic  service.  In  some  way,  one  of  the  concerns  which  promise  good 
pay  and  work  at  home,  got  her  name  and  address,  probably 
through  a  deceptive  advertisement  in  some  paper,  and  after 
writing  her  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  what  she  supposed  to  be  per¬ 
sonal  letters,  induced  her  to  send  a  remittance  of  $2.30,  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  etc.,  for  material.  Of  course,  she 
never  heard  from  them  again,  and  we  were  able  to  tell  her 
that  the  post  office  authorities  had  finally  stopped  the  delivery  of 
mail  to  the  firm.  It  is  frequent  incidents  of  this  kind  that  induce 
us  to  refuse  all  advertising  of  this  class,  and  to  repeat  our  caution 
to  readers  to  place  no  confidence  in  concerns  that  are  so  anxious 
to  pay  big  salaries  for  pleasant  work  at  home.  The  fraud  is 
especially  contemptible,  as  it  invariably  takes  money  from  those 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  the  loss.  Yet  we  see  their  advertise¬ 
ment  in  many  prominent  papers,  and  especially  in  religious 
publications. 
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I  Woman  and  ♦ 

|  The  Home,  t 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦ 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

No  use  in  mopin’ 

When  skies  ain’t  bright; 

Keep  on  a-hopin’ — 

It’ll  soon  be  light! 

No  use  in  grievin’ 

’Bout  the  milk  you  spill ; 

Keep  on  believin’ 

That  the  cow’ll  stand  still ! 

No  use  in  rowin’ 

’Cos  the  crops  is  slow; 

Keep  on  a-plowin’ 

An’  they’re  bound  to  grow ! 

No  use!  the  heaven 
Is  above  the  skies; 

Putin  the  leaven 
An’  the  bread  will  rise! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 

* 

England  is  now  importing  kangaroo 
tails  from  Australia.  Epicures  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  tail  of  this  quaint  mar¬ 
supial  makes  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
delicious  of  soups,  and  caterers  find 
that  their  customers  fully  appreciate 
the  novelty.  Australians  consider  that 
even  the  turtle  must  take  second  rank, 
when  compared  with  the  kangaroo,  as  a 
basis  for  soup.  The  tails  are  sent  over 
in  refrigerator  chambers,  together  with 
rabbits  and  other  Australian  game. 

* 

In  some  of  the  New  York  department 
stores,  a  nursery  is  provided  where 
babies  may  be  checked,  while  their 
mothers  do  their  shopping.  Many  of  us 
will  remember  the  nursery  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  where  babies  were  checked  and 
cared  for  by  trained  attendants,  among 
the  pleasantest  surroundings.  One  of 
the  Brooklyn  churches  has  carried  out 
this  idea,  a  large  room  being  fitted  up 
with  hammocks,  cribs,  toys,  etc.,  and  a 
volunteer  corps  of  young  women  is  on 
hand  to  care  for  the  babies  while  their 
mothers,  thus  relieved  of  anxiety,  at¬ 
tend  service.  The  idea  seems  to  take 
very  well.  One  of  the  duties  assumed 
by  members  of  an  Episcopal  organiza¬ 
tion  composed  of  young  women  is  that 
of  caring  for  invalids,  young  children 
and  aged  persons  on  Sunday,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  for  church-going  to 
the  guardians  or  care-takers.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  member  is  expected  to  take  this 
duty,  wherever  it  lies  near  her  ;  very 
often  the  beneficiaries  do  not  know  the 
influence  which  prompts  these  kindly 
deeds.  Most  of  us  find  opportunity  for 
such  kindnesses ;  they  are  the  small, 
unapplauded  acts  that  mean  so  much  in 
the  world’s  happiness. 

* 

The  correspondents  of  one  of  the  New 
York  daily  papers  recently  dropped  poli¬ 
tics  long  enough  to  discuss  the  incom¬ 
parable  richness  and  flavor  of  genuine 
New  England  apple  sauce.  One  be¬ 
nighted  person  asked  whether  this  lux¬ 
ury  was  made  from  dried  apples,  an  im¬ 
putation  indignantly  denied.  One  cor¬ 
respondent  gives  this  account  of  the 
process : 

The  nicest  and  largest  Pound  or  Pumpkin 
Sweets  that  grew  on  the  farm  were  reserved  for 
the  apple  sauce,  which  was  made  by  the  barrel 
and  half  barrel  by  our  grandmothers  in  New 
England.  Cider  was  made  at  the  mill,  of  selected 
apples,  brought  into  the  Summer  kitchen,  where 
three  brass  kettles  of  graduated  sizes  were  set  in 
a  brickwork  adjoining  the  large  chimney,  where 
was,  also,  the  brick  oven.  Over  the  mantel, 
finished  in  old-fashioned  wainscoting,  were  the 
secret  closets,  one  where  the  silver  and  money 
were  kept,  a  secret  spring  opening  a  panel  on 
each  side  of  the  chimney,  the  other  for  the  family 
medicine — hot  drops,  composition,  Lobelia,  and 
ammonia  for  bee  stings. 

The  three  kettles  were  filled  with  cider,,  and 
fires  were  built  under  them.  As  the  cider  boiled 
away  in  the  large  kettle,  it  was  filled  from  the 
next  size  and  the  second  one  from  the  smallest 
one,  in  order  that  there  should  be  a  continual 
boiling  in  the  large  kettle.  It  was  boiled  until  it 
was  as  thick  as  molasses.  The  apples,  pared 
and  quartered,  were  added  after  having  been 
heated  through  in  one  of  the  smaller  kettles,  and 
were  added  to  the  large  kettle  in  quantities  that 
would  not  stop  the  boiling,  and  carefully  cooked 
until  a  rye  straw  could  be  inserted,  yet  each 


quarter  of  the  apple  remain  whole.  This  was  the 
critical  time.  To  prevent  scorching,  a  wooden 
spade-like  spoon  about  2*4  feet  long  was  used  to 
stir  it  carefully.  Boys  of  to-day  would  use  that 
spoon  for  a  snow  shovel. 

The  color  of  this  apple  sauce  was  a  dark  red¬ 
dish  brown.  I  have  heard  workmen  on  the  farm 
call  it  “  biled  cider  apple  sass,”  and  sometimes 
the  boys  of  the  family  would  call  it  the  same,  but 
would  be  corrected  by  grandmother.  Apples 
were  dried  to  be  used  in  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer,  after  the  supply  in  the  cellar  was  gone. 

* 

Many  are  the  queer  advertising  schemes 
noted  about  New  York.  One  day  re¬ 
cently,  we  noted  a  group  of  odd  figures 
standing  in  front  of  St.  Paul’s  church 
on  Broadway,  gazing  at  the  25-story  St. 
Paul  building  opposite.  There  were  six 
young  women,  all  dressed  alike,  in  chintz 
gowns  of  florid  red  and  yellow,  made 
with  skimped  skirts  and  waists,  and  leg- 
of-mutton  sleeves.  Each  woman  wore  a 
big  white  poke  bonnet,  and  carried  an 
old-fashioned  reticule  over  her  arm. 
Reticule  and  bonnet  bore,  in  red  letters, 
an  advertisement.  Of  course  every  one 
looked  at  the  women,  and  doubtless, 
their  employment  would  pay  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Several  such  schemes  were  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  recent  food  show.  Among 
others,  we  saw  two  young  girls  walking 
about,  carrying  a  few  school  books  and, 
in  lieu  of  a  school-bag,  a  flour  sack, 
bearing  the  advertisement  of  a  popular 
brand.  The  girls  were  nicely  dressed, 
and  did  not  suggest,  by  their  appear¬ 
ance,  any  idea  of  an  advertisement.  One 
of  the  showiest  of  these  living  adver¬ 
tisements  we  have  ever  seen  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  a  horseman,  with  the  armor 
and  trappings  of  a  medieval  knight,  car¬ 
ried  a  glittering  banner  devoted  to  the 
praise  of  some  proprietary  article.  One 
could  ignore  an  everyday  “sandwich 
man”,  but  not  this  gorgeous  mailed  figure. 


MENDING  THE  ROCKING  CHAIR. 

About  every  house,  are  rocking  and 
other  chairs  that  have  given  out  at  the 
joining  of  the  seat  and  back.  A  break 
usually  comes  first  at  this  point  of  great 
strain.  An  excellent  way  to  mend  such 
a  chair  is  shown  in  Fig.  359.  Mortise, 


or  let  in,  the  side  piece  its  thickness 
into  the  seat,  with  a  bevel  joint  at  the 
other  end,  and  use  round-headed,  blued 
screws  at  both  ends.  If  the  side  piece 
be  curved  downward  a  trifle,  it  will  look 
less  stiff.  D. 


HOME  LIFE  IN  INDIA. 

An  American  medical  missionary  de¬ 
scribes  life  in  India  in  the  American 
Kitchen  Magazine.  She  says  : 

“Perpetual  heat  is  our  portion,  the 
average  heat  in  the  house  being  84  de¬ 
grees  for  the  year,  night  and  day.  A  drop 
to  72  degrees  seems  to  some  a  rare  treat, 
but  it  is  likely  to  drive  more  speedily 
into  shawls  or  jackets,  and  to  make 
them  wish  for  hot  coffee  rather  than  tea 
for  the  early  morning  meal.  On  the 
other  hand,  used  as  we  are  to  heat,  there 
are  weeks  when  one  finds  difficulty  in 
eating  and  breathing,  and  even  at  night, 
the  heat  is  so  intense  and  parching  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  sleep  without 
punkahs.  Dust  storms  and  gales  of  hot 


wind  sometimes  descend  upon  us  with 
such  fury  that  every  door  and  window 
must  be  tightly  closed,  and  even  then 
the  sweeper  has  to  brush  out  the  whole 
house  morning  and  evening.  Nervous 
people  find  their  nerves  “so  on  edge” 
with  the  constant  sighing  of  the  wind, 
that  they  feel  that  they  cannot  possibly 
endure  it  a  day  longer. 

“At  certain  seasons,  eye-flies  are  so 
persistent  in  their  maddening  devotion 
that  not  only  are  branches  from  green 
trees  hung  to  catch  them  and  strings 
suspended  over  the  desks,  but  pieces  of 
gauze  have  to  be  tied  over  the  eyes  be¬ 
fore  one  can  read  or  write.  Fleas,  at 
certain  months,  seem  colonizing,  not  in 
our  rooms  only,  but  with  strong  personal 
attachments  to  certain  sensitive  people. 
We  go  to  our  visits  in  the  native  houses, 
and  wearied  with  hours  of  work,  return 
to  throw  ourselves  upon  our  beds,  only 
to  find  that  we  have  brought  back  a 
small  regiment  of  vermin  with  us.  Or 
just  ready  for  church  or  calls,  we  are 
summoned  to  some  serious  call,  and  soil 
our  shoes  and  white  garments  on  the 
vile  surface  filth  in  the  courts,  and  per¬ 
haps  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  in  the 
day,  must  change  all  our  clothes  and  take 
another  bath. 

“Within,  what  do  we  find?  Creepy 
centipedes,  it  may  be  in  our  bathrooms, 
pretty,  tiny  lizards  everywhere,  and 
onans  with  long  forked  tongues  behind 
our  sofa  pillows,  white  ants  that  crawl 
and  eat  and  deprive  us  of  everything 
which  the  beetles  and  crickets  and  silver 
puchies  leave,  save  the  hair  on  our  heads. 
As  to  this  last,  there  was  a  tradition 
dear  to  our  hearts  that  one  teacher  put 
her  school-girls  to  sleep  upon  corrugated 
roofing  on  bricks  so  that  the  ants  should 
not  eat  the  girls’  hair.  After  I  came  to 
this  country,  I  interviewed  the  mission¬ 
ary,  and  to  my  grief,  learned  that  the 
precaution  was  taken  because  of  rats  and 
not  ants. 

“In  the  rainy  season,  cobwebs  collect 
everywhere  in  a  night,  bats  fly  in  our 
faces,  all  our  black  dresses  mold,  and 
books  must  be  rubbed  daily,  while  shoes 
must  be  wrapped  in  cloth  and  oiled  silk, 
and  gloves  kept  in  tightly-sealed  bottles. 

“The  mosquitoes  drive  us  to  bed  at 
untimely  hours,  and  necessitate  our 
wrapping  our  feet  in  shawls  at  prayer 
meetings  !  Flying  white  ants  drop  their 
wings  in  our  ears,  hair  and  all  cracks 
and  crannies,  and  have  such  a  magnetic 
drawing  to  soup  that  often  in  the  rainy 
season  they  win  the  battle,  and  we  leave 
them  to  take  the  dinner  while  we  reflect 
on  the  feast  which  the  small  Hindus  will 
have  as  they  collect  the  delectable  little 
bodies  to  fry  for  breakfast,  or  to  eat  sans 
ceremony  if  they  are  impatient  little 
souls  ! 

“  The  cobra  and  his  friend,  the  viper, 
contest  sometimes  our  grounds  with  us, 
and  have  a  predilection  for  kitchen  steps, 
to  the  disapprobation  of  our  bare-footed 
cook.  Scorpions  remain,  but  they  do  not 
trouble  us  much.  We  put  our  slippers 
set  the  foot  of  the  bed  inside  the  mos¬ 
quito  curtain,  and  matches  under  our 
pillow.  Thus  we  feel  armed  against 
attacks  from  below,  if  we  are  called,  as 
we  usually  are,  suddenly  from  our  beds. 
It  is  well  to  shake  all  clothing  before 
putting  it  on,  and  to  be  ready  to  dodge 
any  concealed  enemy.  Yet  these  trifles 
do  not  move  us,  for  in  all  probability, 
we  will  come  to  no  harm  through  snakes, 
centipedes  or  scorpions. 

“  But  how  about  eating  and  drinking? 
These  seem  more  vital  things.  Can  we 
regulate  our  kitchens  ?  Can  we  teach 
our  cooks  neatness  ?  Can  we  ?  I  don’t 
know  !  Do  we  ?  Hardly,  yet  I’m  not 
sure  that  it’s  the  cook’s  fault.  The 
kitchen  is  away  from  the  house,  which 
boasts  not  even  one  chimney.  For  that 
matter,  the  kitchen  itself  has  for  a  chim¬ 
ney  simply  a  hole  in  the  roof  protected 
by  a  sort  of  storm  shed.  We  do  provide 
an  American  stove,  shelves  and  tables, 
but  in  all  probability,  the  cook  will  chop 
his  vegetables  and  meat  on  a  greasy, 
black  board  on  the  mud  floor  (which  is 


hardened  and  kept  free  from  vermin  by 
being  sprinkled  with  a  watery  infusion 
of  bullock’s  manure  !)  while  he  and  his 
assistants  and  friends  chew  betel-leaf 
and  sit  with  bare  feet  and  legs  on  the 
floor  about  that  dainty  tray. 

“Chickens,  perhaps,  and  probably  a 
saucy  crow  and  the  servant’s  children 
have,  also,  to  be  watched  carefully  lest 
they  too  often  join  the  company.  The 
grain  for  the  ponies  has  to  be  fed  to 
them  under  the  mistress’s  own  eyes  lest 
their  out-caste  keepers  eat  it  all,  and  the 
cow  (a  poor  creature,  but  still  a  cow, 
when  she  is  not  a  buffalo  cow  !)  has  to 
be  milked  at  the  door  lest  the  high-caste 
custodian  dilute  the  fluid  which  we 
rather  honor  by  calling  milk,  with  any 
water  which  comes  to  hand — though  it 
may  be  from  the  roadside  ditch.” 

MODEL  CHILDREN. 

A  writer  in  Trained  Motherhood,  com¬ 
menting  upon  those  children  regarded 
by  adults  as  models,  remarks  that  good 
children  are  not  popular  with  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  the  more  thoroughly 
this  is  impressed  upon  parents  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  Let 
all  of  us,  grown-ups,  married  or  single, 
set  our  memories  to  work,  and  there  are 
few  among  us  who  will  not  recall  the 
fact  that  the  boy  or  girl  to  whom,  in 
childhood,  we  had  the  greatest  antipa¬ 
thy,  was  the  boy  or  girl  brought  up 
to  us  constantly  as  a  model  of  something 
or  other — it  may  have  been  good  be¬ 
havior;  it  may  have  been  progress  at 
school,  it  may  have  been  anything  else 
that  was  considered  desirable.  That 
comparisons  are  odious  is  true  at  all 
times,  but  they  are  never  more  odious 
than  when  flung  at  young  heads  that,  in 
most  cases,  are  not  so  heedless  as  older 
heads  are  likely  to  consider  them. 

“  Mary  T.  and  I  are  very  good  friends 
now,”  observed  a  middle-aged  woman, 
speaking  of  a  neighbor ;  “  but  there  was 
one  time  in  my  life  that  I  hated  the  very 
sound  of  her  name  ;  that  was  when  we 
went  to  Sunday-school  together,  and  I 
was  dosed  every  Sunday  with  her  good 
behavior  in  class.” 

“  I  was  dosed  with  her,  too,”  sighed 
another  woman,  “and  I  haven’t  quite  got 
over  it  yet.  In  my  case,  it  was  her  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  geography.  She  could  bound 
every  State  in  the  Union,  so  mamma  was 
given  to  telling  me,  whenever  I  came  to 
grief  over  ‘  questions  on  the  map.’  I 
wished  then,  and  wish  now,  that  her 
mamma  had  been  good  enough  to  keep 
that  fact  to  herself.” 

Few  of  us  are  possessed,  at  any  time 
of  life,  with  the  serene  philosophy  of 
the  little  four-year-old  who,  being  told 
by  her  mother  of  the  superiority  of  one 
of  her  playmates,  replied  nonchalantly: 
“  Oh,  but  mamma,  she  is  a  good  little 
girl.” 


|  Agents 
1  Wanted 


We  want  an  Agent  in  every 
town  to  secure  subscribers  to 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
to  look  after  renewals  and 
distribute  advertising  matter. 
We  offer  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  Winter,  also 
special  rewards  for  good  work. 
|iooo  will  be  given  to  the 
Agent  sending  the  largest  list 
up  to  April  15  next ;  $500  to 
the  next  best  worker,  and  so 
on — distributing  $11,500 
among  500  best  Agents  the 
coming  season.  Good  pay  is 
assured  every  Agent  whether 
he  or  she  secures  one  of  the 
extra  awards  or  not 
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It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  ad¬ 
mixing  grown-ups  that  good  little  boys 
and  girls,  one  and  all,  have  their  fail¬ 
ings,  and  that  these  failings  are  seldom 
hidden  from  children  of  their  own  age. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  grievous  de¬ 
fect  of  being  a  humbug.  “  What  was 
little  Jennie  M.  crying  about  at  her 
mother’s  party  last  night  ?  ”  asked  a 
young  lady  of  her  little  girl  sister,  who 
had  also  been  one  of  the  guests. 

“  She  said  it  was  because  she  had  heard 
that  morning  that  the  measles  had 
broken  out  in  her  brother’s  boarding- 
school,  and  she  was  afraid  he  would 
catch  them,”  was  the  reply,  there  being 
an  ominous  emphasis  on  the  word 
“  said.” 

“Oh,  what  an  affectionate  child  she 
is !  ”  gushed  the  young  lady,  and  the 
sentiment  was  echoed  by  one  of  her 
contemporaries.  The  little  girl,  who 
knew  that  Jennie  M.  had  cried  because, 
up  to  that  time,  she  had  not  been  invited 
to  dance,  said  no  more,  knowing  she 
would  only  be  snubbed  ;  but  she  had  her 
thoughts,  and  they  were  not  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  sabe  of  those  two  grown¬ 
ups. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  children  will  be 
found  much  more  useful  as  models  of 
how  not  to  behave,  than  for  the  opposite 
purpose.  We  are  all  of  us,  old  and  young, 
inclined  to  be  Pharisees  at  heart,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  those  who  have  the 
bringing  up  of  children  do  not  oftener 
take  advantage  of  this  very  human 
weakness.  The  naughty  little  boy  or 
girl,  whose  behavior  is  not  on  any  ac¬ 
count  to  be  imitated  by  a  child  who  has 
any  self-respect,  would  be  found  of  far 
more  service  in  this  respect,  than  the 
most  wonderful  child  whose  good  ex¬ 
ample  was  ever  dinned  into  sullen  little 
ears  ;  and  the  preacher  who  can  con¬ 
vince  mothers  of  this  will  deserve  to 
have  a  monument  erected  to  him  by  that 
host  of  children  who  are 

Not  too  bright  and  good 

For  human  nature’s  daily  food. 


On  the  Wing. 

GLASS  GARDENING  IN  THE  BAY  ST  A  TE 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  MARSHALL  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  ;  WHERE  THE  CUCUM¬ 
BERS  COME  FROM. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Fitchburg  and  Its  Environs. — Indian 
Summer  in  Massachusetts,  with  straight 
junipers  on  the  rocky  hillsides  and  flam¬ 
ing-leaved  oaks  below,  gave  a  very  kind 
welcome  to  one  who  had  never  seen  the 
Bay  State  before.  When  I  first  saw  the 
rolling  hills  with  great  masses  of  rock 
sticking  through  like  weatherworn  ribs, 
I  felt  an  additional  respect  for  those 
Pilgrims  who  determined  to  hew  a  home 
from  such  material ;  but  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  skill  and  work  show  that  there 
is  plenty  of  fertility  under  a  rugged  ex¬ 
terior.  I  noticed  the  fruity  fragrance 
of  late-gathered  apples  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  comfortable  farmhouses,  and 
there  was  an  ample  display  of  orchards 
and  small  fruits  on  the  slopes  that  look 
so  unpromising  when  not  under  culti¬ 
vation. 

Mr.  George  Cruikshanks,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  whose  home  is  near  Fitchburg, 
gave  much  praise  to  the  locality  as  a 
fruit-growing  district,  his  own  well- 
cared-for  orchards  giving  ample  grounds 
for  his  opinion.  The  cradle  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  strawberry  is  in  this  district,  the 
originator,  A.  A.  Marshall,  being  much 
interested  in  this  fruit. 

Vegetables  Under  Glass. — This  lo¬ 
cality  merits  a  fuller  reference  to  the 
outdoor  gardening,  both  in  fruit  and 
vegetables  ;  but  I  went  there  to  learn 
how  they  do  things  under  glass.  A  vast 
amount  of  the  forced  vegetables  sent  to 
New  York  during  the  Winter  comes  from 
bleak  New  England.  “  Boston  lettuce” 
is  a  standing  quotation  in  the  market 
reports — though  it  doesn’t  all  come  from 
Boston — and  cucumbers  are  sent  in  great 
quantities  from  Leominster.  I  wanted 


to  learn  something  about  tomatoes  under 
glass,  too,  but  these  are  grown  to  a 
small  degree  compared  with  lettuce  and 
cucumbers.  Lettuce,  of  course,  stands 
at  the  head,  as  far  as  quantity  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

One  thing  I  must  lay  stress  upon ; 
every  man  I  visited  does  things  in  his 
own  way,  often  a  way  totally  distinct 
from  that  of  his  competitors.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  is  quite  a  difference  in 
practice,  which  would  be  puzzling  to  a 
new  beginner  ;  it  is  a  case  where  doctors 
disagree.  The  results  are  the  same,  but 
reached  by  different  ways. 

Sub-Irrigated  Tomatoes. — Dr.  Jabez 
Fisher  had  a  house  of  tomatoes  which 
proved  very  interesting,  because  the 
style  of  cultivation  was  quite  opposed  to 
our  ordinary  ideas.  The  tomatoes  were 
growing  with  their  feet  in  water  !  Dr. 
Fisher  has  been  studying  the  question 
of  watering,  with  a  good  deal  of  care, 
for  this  seems  a  most  difficult  point  in 
all  glasshouse  culture.  Tomatoes  seem 
to  suffer  a  good  deal  from  carelessness 
in  applying  water.  The  system  of  sub¬ 
irrigation  by  means  of  pipes  and  tiles, 
which  has  been  described  in  The  It.  N.-Y., 
as  practiced  at  some  of  the  experiment 
stations,  did  not  altogether  meet  his 
views ;  so  a  new  scheme  was  devised. 
The  tomatoes  are  planted  in  boxes,  which 
stand  either  in  trays  of  galvanized  iron, 
or  in  the  cement  beds  formerly  filled 
with  soil,  which  have  watertight  slate 
bottoms.  The  trays  are  filled  with  water 
to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch  in  the 
morning,  which  is  usually  absorbed  by 
the  time  the  day  is  over.  That  this 
water  is  not  repugnant  to  the  tomatoes 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  roots  reach 
out  through  the  cracks  of  the  boxes,  and 
spread  around  in  the  outside  tray,  like 
aquatics. 

The  Soil  and  Treatment. — The  soil 
in  which  these  tomatoes  are  planted  is 
about  four  inches  deep.  Last  Winter, 
Dr.  Fisher  used  double  this  depth  of 
earth,  but  the  results  were  not  so  good  ; 
the  vines  grew  too  rank,  running  to 
leaf  rather  than  fruit.  The  material 
used  is  sod  loam,  which  has  been  stacked 
in  a  compost  heap  with  one-third  to  one- 
half  its  bulk  of  stable  manure,  being  left 
to  decay  together  for  six  months.  This 
heap  is  chopped  down  and  thoroughly 
mixed,  just  as  the  florists  prepare  soil 
for  roses.  The  seed  of  the  tomatoes 
setting  fruit  the  first  week  in  November 
had  been  sown  August  24.  This  was  an 
intermediate  crop.  Seed  would  be  sown 
for  the  earliest  crop  about  July  1,  and  for 
the  latest  crop,  in  December  or  January; 
but  Dr.  Fisher  finds  this  intermediate 
crop  the  most  remunerative. 

Other  growers  told  me  that  they  did 
not  grow  tomatoes  under  glass,  because 
the  competition  is  now  so  great  from  the 
South.  The  southern  fruit  is  inferior  to 
that  grown  under  glass,  but  most  people 
are  satisfied  with  it.  It  would  appear 
that  hothouse  tomatoes  can  be  grown 
only  where  there  is  a  fastidious  trade 
that  will  be  satisfied  with  the  very  best 
only,  irrespective  of  cost.  Unless  a 
grower  is  sure  that  he  can  reach  this 
trade,  it  would  not  appear  wise  to  go 
largely  into  tomatoes. 

Varieties  and  Qualifications. — Two 
varieties  of  tomatoes  are  being  grown 
by  Dr.  Fisher,  the  American  Lorillard, 
which  is  always  mentioned  for  this  use, 
and  the  English  variety,  Sutton’s  Best 
of  All.  Most  English  tomatoes  being 
grown  under  glass,  varieties  in  that  coun¬ 
try  are  naturally  selected  with  that  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  and  Dr.  Fisher  regards  Best 
of  All  with  much  esteem.  Lorillard  has 
long  been  our  standard  in  forcing  toma¬ 
toes  ;  it  is  solid,  smooth  and  round  in 
shape  (we  don’t  want  an  irregular  tomato 
for  forcing),  and  the  color  is  very  bright. 
Best  of  All  seems  to  equal  Lorillard  in 
these  particulars  and,  as  seen  at  Dr. 
Fisher’s,  was  setting  a  far  heavier  crop 
of  fruit.  Dwarf  Champion  has  been 
tested,  but  though  an  excellent  tomato, 
in  all  its  qualities,  it  appeared  deficient 
in  color,  hence  was  discarded.  A  pale, 
pinkish  tomato  is  no  good  for  this  pur- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


pose  ;  it  cannot  compete  with  the  bril¬ 
liant  red  of  Lorillard  and  Best  of  All. 

Thinning  and  Training. — The  tomato 
plants  have  all  the  lateral  shoots  pinched 
out  as  they  appear  ;  they  are  staked  out 
from  the  center  beds,  and  then  trained 
up  towards  the  roof,  the  plants  at  the 
sides  being  brought  up  to  the  roof,  also, 
like  vines.  The  houses  were  originally 
built  for  grapes,  and  are  double-glazed, 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  leaves 
being  frosted  through  contact  with  the 
glass.  The  plants  give  a  long  crop  and, 
before  they  are  removed,  grow  as  thick¬ 
ly  as  grape  vines  over  the  roof.  They 
are  ti-ained  about  16  inches  apart. 

Artificial  Fertilization. — The  to¬ 
mato  flowers  must  all  be  fertilized  by 
hand,  or  they  will  not  set  fruit.  I  found 
Dr.  Fisher  at  work  with  his  camel’s-hair 
brush,  going  over  all  the  open  flowers. 
In  the  cucumber  houses,  which  I  shall 
talk  about  later,  bees  aid  the  gardeners 
in  this  work  ;  but  these  insects  are  use¬ 
less  among  the  tomatoes.  I  asked  Dr. 
Fisher  whether  he  thought  that  the  of¬ 
fensive  odor  of  the  tomatoes  is  disagree¬ 
able  to  the  bees,  but  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  flowers  are  unattractive  be¬ 
cause  deficient  in  honey.  As  the  flowers 
are  ti’eated  with  the  brush  every  day,  all 
that  are  open,  it  naturally  follows  that 
most  of  them  receive  more  than  one  ap¬ 
plication  of  pollen,  thus  assuring  the 
setting  of  fruit.  Of  course,  a  flower 
which  is  beginning  to  wither,  thus  show¬ 
ing  that  impregnation  is  accomplished, 
is  not  again  treated.  e.  t.  r. 

(To  be  continued.) 


B.  *  B. 

boys’  nobby  all-wool  reefers,  $3 
— heavy  navy-blue  chinchilla — inch-wide 
black  braid  on  sailor  collar  and  sleeves 
— any  size  3  to  8  years. 

Same  Reefer  for  boys  8  to  16  years — 
high  storm  collar  that  buttons  up  snug — 
no  braid  trimming — $3.50. 

Both  these  Reefers  lined  throughout 
— made  by  a  maker  who  puts  such  solid 
worth  into  Boys’  Clothing  as  has  won 
unsurpassed  reputation  for  excellence. 
Such  an  extremely  less  price  as  means 
unusual  money-saving  to  evei’yone  who 
sends  for  this  splendid  Reefer. 

- o - 

Extra  strong  21-inch 
black  taffeta  silks,  50c.  yard 
— wider  for  the  money,  and  such  less 
money  for  such  a  staple,  wanted  silk  as 
makes  this  specially  important. 

Very  fine  22-inch  Black  Taffetas — 
splendid  for  full  gowns,  75e.  yard. 

Extra-quality  23-inch  Black  Taffetas, 
SI  yard 

Get  samples  —  see  what  handsome 
fancy  striped  Taffetas  65c.  yard — smart 
waist  styles. 

Samples  cost  you  nothing — goods  and 
prices  will  show  how  you  can  save  here 
on  Silks  and  Dress  Goods. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


PRICE,  $14.25. 


Christmas  Gifts,  50c.  to  $1000.00. 

$14.25  buy*  thi* 
Turkish  Chair, 

| covered  with 
"  i  m  p  o  rt*»d  ve¬ 
lour.  The  beck 
is  tufted,  only 

the  bestupri  V®  1 

are  used  mak¬ 
ing  thiu  a  luxu¬ 
riously  com¬ 
fortable  Cuuir. 
Thig  Chair  re¬ 
tail**  for  $30.00. 

Our 
general 
catalogue 
is  lull  of 
suggestions^ 
for  Christ¬ 
mas  Gifts 
at  pleas¬ 
ing  prices 
in  audition 
to  Furni¬ 
ture,  Crockery,  Sewing  Machines,  Sil¬ 
verware,  Clocks.  Mirrors,  Refrigerators, 
Pictures,  Bedding,  Stoves,  Upholstery 
Goods,  Baby  Carriages,  TinWare,  Lamps, 
etc.,  all  of  which  you  can  buy  from  the 
manufacturer  at  40  to  60  per  cent  below 
retail  prices.  Our  Lithographed  Catalogue 
of  Carpets,  Rugs,  Portieres  and  Lace  Cur¬ 
tains  shows  the  actual  desigus  in  hand- 
painted  colors.  Wo  sew  Carpets  free,  fur¬ 
nish  Carpet  lining 
free  and  prepay 
freight  on  Carpets, 

Hugs  and  Curtains. 

$3.95  buys  thig  Dressing: 

Tm ble,  mode  of  solid  Oak, 

Wh  te  Maple  or  finished 
in  Mahogany  or  White 
Enamel.  It  in  2912  in. 
long,  52  in.  high,  18  inches 
w  de  and  has  :•  French 
beveled  mirror  14x10  in. 

Th  s  Dressing  Table  re- 
t  •  ils  at  $10.00.  Orders 
filled  promptly. 

Our  goods  are 
known  in  every 
corner  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  World,  and 
why?  Our  FRER 

catalogues  will  tell  p0|rF  Q« 

you.  Address  “  “'vti 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

Dept.  320  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MACKINTOSHES. 

Men’s  all  wool  Tricot,  $5.00 
Ladles’  cashmere  two-cape,  $4.00 

That*  waterproof  garments  would  cost  you  (ie.ee 
-*ch  in  any  retail  store.  Send  money  order  for 
sample,  stating  bust  measure  and  lengtk.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Address, 

M.  F.  REESE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Setauket,  N.Y. 


$9.50  BUYS  AS  VICTOR 


SEWING 

_  _ _ _  _  __  __  ■ 1 _ MAC’UINK 

Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  Finely 
Finished;  Guaranteed  for  10  Years.  Write  for  32  Page  Cata¬ 
logue.  Attachments  Free.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  Address 
Dept.  629,  VICTOR  MFti.  CO. ,  295-297  Fifth  A  ve. .  Chicago. 


A  NEW  DRESS  FOR  TEN  GENTS. 


It  is  Easy  to  Make  an  Old  Dress  Look  New 
with  a  Ten-Cent  Package  of 
Diamond  Dyes. 

Almost  every  woman  has  one  or  more  dresses  that 
are  of  good  material  but  faded  or  of  unfashionable 
color.  With  a  ten-cent  package  of  Diamond  Dyes 
you  can  color  any  one  of  these  dresses  to  look  like 
new,  thus  getting  practically  a  new  dress  for  a  trilling 
expense.  Diamond  Dyes  are  prepared  specially  for 
home  use,  and  the  simple  directions  on  every  pack¬ 
age  make  It  impossible  for  any  one  to  fail  with  these 
dyes.  It  is  but  little  more  trouble  to  use  them  than 
it  would  be  to  wash  the  fabric. 

You  can  color  anything  any  color  with  Diamond 
Dyes,  Dresses,  cloaks,  wraps,  feathers,  stockings, 
ribbons,  can  all  be  made  to  look  like  new  with  these 
great  money-saving  dyes.  They  make  absolutely 
fast  colors  that  are  true  to  name,  and  give  results 
superior  to  much  of  the  dyeing  done  by  job  dye 
houses. 

To  get  the  best  results  it  is  always  necessary  to 
have  different  dyes  for  cotton  and  wool,  and  on  this 
account  there  are  some  fifteen  Diamond  Dyes  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  for  cotton  and  mixed  goods.  Be  sure 
to  get  a  cotton  dye  If  you  wish  to  color  cotton  or 
mixed  goods. 

Never  allow  a  dealer  to  sell  you  something  else 
when  you  want  Diamond  Dyes,  even  though  lie  can 
make  a  larger  profit  on  the  imitation.  Diamond  Dyes 
have  stood  the  test  of  years  of  use,  and  are  the  orig¬ 
inal  package  dyes  for  home  dyeing. 


ENTERPRISE  Choppers 

Twenty=eight  sizes  and  styles,  $1.50  to  $275.00 


No.  5,  Clamps  to  table, 
No.  10,  “  “ 

No.  20,  “  “ 

No.  13,  Screws  on  table, 
No.  22,  “  '• 

No.  3a,  “  *« 


Price,  $2.00 

“  3.00 

“  5-oo 

“  2.50 

“  4.00 

“  6.00 


FOR  CHOPPING  Sausage  and  Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  8teak  for  Dyspeptics,  T ripe, 
Hogshead  Cheese,  Suet,  Codfish, 
Cocoanut,  Clams,  etc. 

For  sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 

American  Agriculturist  says: 

“  We  have  given  this  Meat  Chopper  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial  with  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
excel  anything  of  the  kind  made  in  either 
hemisphere.” 

Our  trade-mark  “Enterprise”  Is  on  every  machine.  Send  4c.  In  stamps  for  the  Enterprising 

Housekeeper”— 200  recipes. 

THIRD  Sc  DAUPHUT  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA.  J~ 


Farm  and  Fireside  says: 

“  It  Is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw  that 
we  would  give  house  room.  It  has  proved  such 
a  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our  readers 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  with  us.” 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  markets  are  dull,  in  spite  of  the 
European  rumors  of  war.  The  export  demand  is 
fairly  good,  but  not  sensational.  Western  weather 
is  reported  as  bad  for  corn,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
drought  continues  in  Texas,  which  retards  wheat 
sowing,  and  will  be  likely  to  reduce  the  acreage. 
Foreign  reports  state  that  wheat  seeding  has 
made  satisfactory  progress  in  France.  Rain  is 
badly  needed  for  the  Indian  wheat  crop.  Russia 
is  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  while  in  the  east¬ 
ern  European  countries,  the  weather  has  not  been 
favorable  to  Fall  seeding.  Wheat  opened  at73)4c. 
and  closed  at  73)4c.  Corn  is  quoted:  No.  2  mixed, 
3794c. ;  No.  2  yellow,  38c. ;  No.  2  white,  39c.  Oats  are 
quiet;  No.  2  white  clipped,  31c.  Rye  is  easy,  but 
the  export  demand  is  limited;  No.  2,  54c.  Barley 
is  held  strongly;  malting,  47  to  60c.,  delivered  at 
New  York;  western  feeding,  41)4  to  42c.  An  ad¬ 
vance  of  254c.  per  100  pounds  in  freight  rates  on 
grain  and  grain  products,  has  gone  into  effect 
from  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  lake  ports  to 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

□  The  cheaper  grades  of  butter  are  selling  very 
slowly.  Extra  fresh,  western  creamery  is  firm 
at  23c.  Occasional  sales  of  special  quality  are 
reported  a  fraction  higher,  but  these  are  few. 
The  demand  is  fair  for  stock  worth  22  to  22*4c., 
but  grades  from  21c.  downward  are  extremely 
dull.  Bower  grades  of  storage  poods  are  very 
dull.  The  supply  of  large,  full  cream  cheese  is 
quite  moderate,  and  though  the  demand  gen¬ 
erally  is  limited,  there  is  a  firm  feeling  among 
holders.  Fancy,  large  colored  cheese  is  held  at 
5%  to  9c.,  some  sales  being  made  to  home-trade 
buyers  at  8%c.  Small-sized,  full  cream  is  in  fair 
demand  for  home  trade,  and  is  held  firm  at  9)4c. 
for  fancy.  The  market  in  eggs  is  a  little  irregular 
as  to  the  quality  of  stock.  Receipts  of  fresh 
gathered  are  still  comparatively  light.  Buyers 
at  the  top  quotations  are  particular  as  to  quality, 
and  any  stock  that  does  not  show  a  liberal  supply 
of  fresh  collections,  is  objected  to.  Values  for 
such  are  showing  quite  a  wide  range,  from  22c. 
for  good  quality  downward.  Southern  eggs  are 
reported  as  unsatisfactory  in  quality,  and  are 
moving  slowly.  Limed  are  in  light  supply  and 
steady. 

Apples  are  received  in  moderate  supply,  and 
although  trade  is  quiet,  the  market  is  firm  for 
fancy  grades,  and  steady  on  medium  qualities; 
cheap  apples,  which  may  be  sold  for  81.50  to  |2, 
sell  very  readily.  Pears  are  moving  slowly; 
strictly  fancy  meet  with  some  demand,  but  the 
common  kinds  have  a  dull  sale.  Quinces  are 
very  quiet,  although  in  light  supply.  Receipts 
of  grapes  are  light,  and  fancy  table  fruit  is 
scarce  and  wanted.  Concords  are  inquired  for, 
and  appear  to  be  scarce.  Catawbas  in  trays 
move  slowly.  Cranberries  continue  to  be  firm, 
and  extra  fancy  quality  is  held  at  a  stiff  price. 

The  poultry  market  shows  a  fair  demand  for 
choice,  heavy  fowls  and  chickens,  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  is  small,  and  there  is  a  burden  of 
ordinary  and  poor  stock,  which  is  urged  for  sale 
at  poor  figures.  Turkeys  show  a  decided  weak¬ 
ness.  Ducks  and  geese  are  more  plentiful  and 
weaker,  in  price.  In  dressed  poultry,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  are  excessive.  The  stores  are  loaded  down 
with  stock,  and  the  demand  does  not  show  any 
improvement.  Bad  weather  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  aided  this  depression.  Chickens 
are  generally  held  at  eight  cents  for  dry-picked, 
and  7)4  to  8c.  for  scalded,  but  fowls  are  greatly 
neglected,  and  seven  cents  is  all  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  average  best  grades.  Spring 
turkeys  are  more  plentiful,  and  sell  slowly  for 
weaker  prices;  only  exceptionally  fancy  selec¬ 
tions  exceed  10c.  Old  turkeys  sell  better  than 
young,  and  are  scarce.  Eastern  geese  are  firm, 
but  western  geese  are  not  of  desirable  quality. 
Ducks  are  in  liberal  supply  and  sell  slowly. 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  November  12,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel. 1  50  @  — 


Marrow,  1897,  choice . 1  40  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  35 

Medium,  1897,  choice . 1  20  @1  22 

Medium.  1898,  choice . 130  @  — 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 105  @115 

Pea.  1898, choice . ..1  25  @  — 

Pea,  1897,  choice . 1  17)6@1  20 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  00  @1  15 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  65  @  — 

lied  Kidney,  1897,  choice . 1  55  @1  60 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  35  @1  55 

White  Kidney,  1897,  choice . 150  @  — 

Yellow  Eye,  1897,  choice . 140  @  — 

Lima,  California . 2  35  @  — 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  92)6®  — 

1898,  bags .  8714®  9) 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls . 1  Cl2)6@l  05 

1897,  Scotch,  bags . 1  00  @1  0216 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  23  @  — 

Western,  firsts .  20  @  22 

Western,  seconds .  18  @  19 

Western,  thirds .  1516®  17 

State,  extras .  22  @  2216 

State,  firsts .  20  @  2116 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15!6@  1916 

Western,  June  extras .  20  @  — 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  17  @  1916 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest .  20  @  — 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  17  @  1816 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  19  @  — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts  .  1616@  18 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  16 

Firkins,  fancy .  18  @  1816 

Firkins,  firsts .  16  @  17 

Western  imitation  creamery,  finest .  17  @  1716 

Firsts .  14  @  1516 

Seconds .  13  @  13)6 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  @  1416 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  @  1394 

Current  make,  finest .  1316®  14 

Seconds .  1216®  13 

Thirds .  1116®  12 


CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  894®  8% 


Colored,  large,  choice .  8*4@  896 

White,  large,  choice .  894@  — 

Large,  good  to  prime .  8  @  814 

Large,  common  to  fair .  7  @  794 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  916®  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  914®  — 

Small,  good  to  prime .  814®  894 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  7  @  8 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  616®  7 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6  @  6 14 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  5!6@  594 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime  .  416®  5 

Part  Bklms,  common  to  fair .  316®  4 

Full  skims .  216®  3 

EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid.  26  ©  27 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  aoz .  2316  $  24 

State  and  Penn.. average  best .  2316®  24 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count . 15  @  18 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  otf...  23  @  — 

Fair  to  good  .  21  @  22 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime.  21  @  2116 

W’n&S’west’n, defective, per.30-dozcase.4  2D  @5  40 
Seconds  and  dirties,  per  30-doz  case.  ...  3  93  @4  20 
Checks,  per  30-doz  case  ...  .  3  00  @3  63 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  choice,  case  count.  1516®  >616 

Poor  to  fair .  11  @  13 

Limed,  western,  per  doz .  14J6@  15 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb. ..  9  @  — 

Choice,  per  lb .  814@  894 

Prime,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Common  to  good,  per  lb  ...  .  6  @  716 

Sun-drie'*  Southern,  sliced,  1898 .  416@  5 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  416®  5 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb .  216®  294 

Cores  and  skins,  1898.  per  lb .  194®  2 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb  ....  10*,@  11 

Blackberries,  1898.  per  lb .  4  ©  5 

Huckleberries.  1898  uer  lb .  9  @  10 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  f’y.  Northern, table  sorts,  p.  d.-h.  bb!.4  50@0  00 

Baldwin.  h.-p„  p.  d.-h  bbl . 3  50®4  CO 

Snow,  fancy,  h.-p.,  p.  d  -h.  bbl  .  4  00@5  50 

King,  per  bol .  3  00@4  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  50 

Spy,  per  d.-h.  bbl .  2  50@3  25 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . l  50®2  00 

Pears,  Bose,  per  bushel  box . 1  50@3  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl.. .  ....  . 2  00@2  75 

Seckel,  per  keg  . I  60®2  00 

Seckel.  per  bushel  box .  1  00@2  25 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  U0@3  00 

Kieffer,  per  bbl  . 2  00@3  00 

Common  kinds,  Der  bb . I  00@1  50 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y.  Delaware,  per  basket.  10®  14 

West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  basket .  8®  12 

West’n  N.  Y.  Concord,  per  basket .  9®  11 

Catawba,  per  bisket .  8@  10 

Bu  k  stock,  wbite,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1)4@  2 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  trays,  per  lb  .  1)6@  194 

Salem,  bulk  stock,  in  trays,  per  lb .  2®  2-*, 

Catawba,  bilk  stock,  in  trays,  per  lb....  1)6®  196 

Cranberries.  C.  Cod, extra  f’ey  van’s, uer  bbi.7  00@7  59 

Cape  Cod.  usua1  kinds,  per  bbl . 5  00@0  50 

Cape  Cod.  usual  kinds,  psr  crate . I  60©2  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . 4  75@5  25 

Jersey,  perorate  . I  25 ©1  75 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz . 1  25  @2  5') 


Partridges. p’metoch’ce, undrawn, p.  p’r.l  00  @1  25 
Prime  to  choice, drawn,  per  pair.  ...  75  @100 
Grouse  undrawn,  prirnfe  to  cnoice,  p.  p’r.l  00  @1  10 
Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair....  75  @  90 
Woodcock,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair.  ...1  00  @1  12 
English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  1  50  @2  00 
Plover,  golden,  prime  tochoice.  per  doz  1  75  @2  00 


Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  . 100  @150 

Wlidducks  canvas, 6  lbs  &  overtop’r.p  pr2  25  @2  50 


Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’ 

me,  p."  pr.l 

75 

@2 

00 

Canvas  and  red  head,  ugnt, 

per  pair. 

50 

@1 

00 

Mallards,  per  pair  . 

60 

@ 

75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair... 
Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair. . 

35 

@ 

40 

25 

@ 

30 

Common,  per  pair . 

20 

@ 

25 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

15 

@ 

25 

Venison,  saddles,  frozen,  choice,  per  lb. 

16 

@ 

IS 

Fresh,  ner  lb . 

18 

@ 

20 

HOPS 


IS 

@ 

20 

15 

@ 

17 

12 

@ 

14 

8 

@ 

13 

3 

@ 

7 

19 

@ 

20 

17 

@ 

18 

18 

@ 

16 

6 

@ 

13 

2 

@ 

6 

52 

@ 

60 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  . 

Olds . 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1898  . 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Yeals,  prime,  per  lb .  1096®  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  8)6 

Buttermilks,  per  lb  .  5  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  5)4®  594 

Medium,  per  lb .  494®  5‘4 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  4)6 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb . . .  7  @  10 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  4)4®  4)6 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  3)6®  — 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  .  2)6®  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  394@  4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia  .  ...  2)6®  — 

Chestnuts.  Southern,  per  bush,  of  60  lbs. .  1  00  @2  00 

Northern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs  . 1  50  @3  00 

Hiukorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 3  00  @3  25 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys.  Spring,  dry-picked,  large .  10  @  — 

Scalded,  large,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb  .  ...  (1  @  8 

Old  Western,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  broilers,  per  >b...  13  @  14 
Phi ia.,  prime  straight  lots,  per  lb....  11  @  12 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Western,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb..  8  @  — 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  7)6®  8 

Western,  scalded  or  dry-picked,  fair.  6)6®  7 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  good  to  prime. ..  7)6®  — 

Western,  prime,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb  .  6  @  6)6 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Ducks,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Long  Island,  Spring,  per  lb.  . .  12  @  13 

Western,  Spring,  fair  togood,  per  lb.  6  @  8 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Western  Spring,  per  lb. .  6  @  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @  — 

Mixed,  per  doz . I  fO  @2  00 

Sma’l  and  poor,  per  doz. . 125  @  — 


Roosters,  per  lb .  4)6@  — 

Tnrkeys,  per  lb .  .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  12)6@S  67)6 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 

POTATOE8. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  25@l  75 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack  . I  50@  — 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  50 

Long,  per  ISO  lbs  . 1  25®  1  37 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl .  1  25@1  50 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Cum’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl  . 1  25@1  75 

Swedesboro,  N.  ,1.,  sweets,  per  bbl . I  00@1  25 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart  .  5  ©  10 

Carrots.  Long  Island,  per  bbl.  .  75  @100 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 1  75  @2  50 

Hothouse,  per  8-doz  case  . 3  00  @8  00 

Cabbages.  Long  Island,  per  100 . 1  00  @3  00 

Caullfiower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  53 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Florida,  per  box .  1  50  @2  50 

Green  peas,  southern,  per  basket . 2  00  @3  25 

Lettuce,  hothouse,  per  5  or  6-doz  case _ 1  00  @2  00 

Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  25  @  — 

Lima  beans,  per  bag .  75  @1  50 

Okra.  Florida,  per  carrier .  75  @4  50 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  50  @1  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50  @  — 

Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  40  @  60 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl . 50  @  60 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

String  beans,  Va.,  per  half-bbl  basket... 2  00  @2  75 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket. . 1  50  @2  50 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  80 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red,  per  bbl.l  00  @2  00 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  ner  bag . 1  00  @1  37 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag. ...2  00  @3  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  00  @1  50 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  12  @3  00 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  6)6©  8 

Chickens.  Spring,  nearby &West’n. per  lb  0@@  7)6 

Southern,  ner  lb .  6)6@  7 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,167  cans  of  milk, 
160  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  485  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  2)6  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper 


That  $2  Daily  Prize. 

Our  agents,  apparently,  have  not  yet  waked  up  to  the 
advantages  of  our  new  terms  for  subscription  work.  On 
Monday  the  $2  daily  prize  went  to  S.  P.  Kimball,  New  York, 
who  sent  only  one  new  subscription.  You  see  he  got  back 
more  than  double  the  money  he  sent,  because  he  had  a  com¬ 
mission  besides.  Then  every  name  he  sends  will  count  for 
the  big  prizes  February  1  next.  On  Friday,  no  one  sent  a 
club,  so  we  were  not  able  to  send  the  daily  prize  to  any  one. 
A  half  day’s  work  probably  would  have  won  the  prize  any 
day  last  week.  This  is  suggestive  of  the  opportunities  for 


GRAIN 

Wheat .  . 

Corn . 

Buckwheat . 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Barley  malting . 

Feeding . 


73M®  73)6  nexf  week.  We  want  agents  in  every  town.  If  yon  can  do 

37  @  38 

29  1  30)4  a  little  work  in  your  neighborhood  let  us  send  you  samples 

54  @  58 

|j  I  S  and  terms.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yoke. 


Poultrymen  Farmers 

Remember 

that  we  will  send  you  free  of  expense  samples 
and  full  particulars  of 


You  cannot  afford  to  let  your  stock  suffer  during  the  cold  winter  months.  Perhaps  you 
cannot  afford  to  shingle  and  clapboard  your  barns  and  outbuildings,  although  you  know  they  need 
it.  But  you  can  afford  to  cover  and  sheath  them  with  NEPONSET.  It  costs  only  one-third  the 
price  of  shingles,  and  will  wear  for  years  and  years.  NEPONSET  is  absolutely  waterproof,  frost¬ 
proof,  air-tight,  and  vermin  proof.  You  really  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  You  can  protect 
your  hen-houses,  green-houses,  hot-beds,  and  stables  with  NEPONSET  for  very  little  money,  and 
in  doing  so  you  make  money.  Write  us  about  it  anyway.  A  postal  card  will  do. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  EAST  WALPOLE,  HASS.,  Sole  manufacturers. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  A  CO„  100  Murray  St„  New  York. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


QLM|5j[/  Highest  prices  paid  for  skunk  and  other 
ONUlm  furs.  Send  stamp  to  M.  J.  JEWETT, 
Redwood,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO-, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

2S4  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

a  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail, 

SHIP 


YOUR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES, 
POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES,  to  the 

old  Reliable  Commission  House.  (Est.  1866.) 


S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  103  Park  Place,  NewYork 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards, Ac.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  any  of  theCom.Ag’i. 
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Diary  of  the  Week. 

Admiral  Cervera’s  flagship,  the  Infanta  Maria 
Teresa,  which  was  raised  by  Lieut.  Hobion,  was 
lost  off  Watling’s  Island,  Bahamas.  The  vessel 
was  abandoned  November  1,  at  midnight,  during 
a  terrific  storm,  while  being  towed  by  the  ocean 
tugs,  Vulcan  and  Merritt.  The  crew  of  136  men 
was  saved  by  the  tugs.  The  Maria  Teresa  leaked 
badly,  and  the  violent  gale  strained  her  severely, 
so  that  the  pumps,  which  became  choked  with 
coal,  were  of  no  avail.  Great  courage  was  dis¬ 
played  by  all  on  board.  The  roof  of  a  theater  in 
course  of  construction  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  col¬ 
lapsed,  killing  eight  workmen;  five  more  are 
missing.  David  A.  Wells,  the  economist,  who 
was  Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue  during 
Lincoln’s  administration,  and  founder  of  the 
Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics,  died  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  aged  70  years.  It  is  believed  that  the 
report  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission  will 
recommend  its  construction  at  a  cost  within 
1125,000,000,  Saturday,  November  5. 

An  explosion  and  fire  in  the  Supreme  Court 
room  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  caused  great 
damage.  No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  money 
loss,  which  is  thought  to  equal  $200,000,  but  the 
loss  in  library  and  among  works  of  art  is  above 
estimate  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  explosion 
was  caused  by  the  leaking  of  gas  from  a  four- 
inch  main.  Vermont  is  investigating  the  salaries 
of  State  officers,  the  Governor  and  other  officials 
being  accused  of  using  State  funds  for  private 
purposes.  Several  members  of  the  Quartermas¬ 
ter’s  Department  at  Havana  are  suffering  from 
yellow  fever.  Col.  E.  P.  Clark,  recently  mustered 
out  with  his  regiment,  the  Second  Massachusetts, 
severely  criticises  Gen.  Shafter  for  the  blunders 
of  the  Santiago  campaign.  Seven  men  from  the 
wrecked  schooner  Willey  arrived  at  New  York  on 
a  Clyde  Line  steamer.  They  had  suffered  fright¬ 
fully,  drifting  about  for  23  days,  with  no  sus¬ 
tenance  except  raw  fish  and  rain  water,  until  the 
wreck  reached  Walker’s  Key,  in  the  Bahama 
group.  The  Marchand  expedition  has  left  Fash- 
oda.  The  French  press  and  people  are  bitter 
against  England,  but  the  latter  country  con¬ 
tinues  to  urge  peaceful  discussion.  Extraordi¬ 
nary  naval  and  military  preparations  are  being 
mad^,  but  no  news  is  officially  published  con¬ 
cerning  it,  Sunday,  November  6. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  Maria  Teresa  is  ashore, 
stranded  on  Cat  Island.  The  transport  City  of 
Puebla  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Manila 
with  troops.  The  Cuban  Assembly  met  at  Santa 
Cruz,  and  will  send  a  commission  to  Washington 
to  discuss  the  future  of  Cuba.  Judge  Grosscup  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  rendered  a  de¬ 
cision  at  Chicago,  upholding  the  War  Revenue 
Act,  and  ruling  that  operations  on  the  Stock- 
yards  Exchange  are  subiect  to  tax.  Hostilities 
were  renewed  between  union  and  non-union 
miners  at  Pana,  Ill  ,  but  were  repressed  by  the 
militia.  The  War  Investigation  Commission 
heard  testimony  from  army  doctors  at  Chicago. 
Persistent  neglect,  incompetence,  and  brutality 
in  hospitals  at  Chickamauga  were  described, 
Monday,  November  7. 

Heavy  snow  in  Alaska  has  ended  mining 
operations.  The  battleships  Oregon  and  Iowa 
have  left  Bahia  for  Rio  Janeiro.  The  coroner’s 
jury  at  Kenley,  England,  inquiring  into  the  death 
of  Harold  Frederic,  the  American  author,  who 
died  under  Christian  Science  treatment,  have 
brought  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  Mrs. 
Mills  and  Miss  Lyon,  who  treated  liis  illness 
without  medical  aid.  Col  Matamora  of  the  Cuban 
army,  tired  of  peace,  has  turned  bandit,  and  is 
committing  depredations  near  Santiago.  Gen. 
Wood  will  suppress  him.  Further  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  conditions  at  Chickamauga  is  very  un¬ 
favorable.  Explosion  in  a  coal  mine  near  West 
Pittston,  Pa.,  kills  one  man  and  injures  four 
others,  Tuesday,  November  8. 

The  cruiser  Buffalo,  which  sailed  from  Sacdy 
Hook  to  join  Admiral  Dewey,  has  put  into  New¬ 
port  for  repairs.  The  Cabinet  has  decided  to  in¬ 
form  Spain  that  the  evacuation  of  Cuba  is  not 
proceeding  with  sufficient  dispatch.  The  answer 
of  the  United  States  to  the  claims  of  Spain  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  Philippines  contends  that,  under  the 
protocol,  there  is  justice  for  the  discussion  of  the 
future  of  the  archipelago,  and  that  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Manila  is  a  military  occupation,  justify¬ 
ing  the  assumption  of  full  administrative  powers. 
The  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  has  adopted  resolutions  suggesting  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  tax,  Wednesday, 
November  9. 

After  a  day  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  the  city  is  comparatively  quiet. 
Nine  negroes  were  killed  and  three  white  men 
wounded,  and  a  new  city  government,  composed 
of  conservative  citizens,  is  now  in  power.  At 
ltehoboth,  S.  C.,  10  negroes  and  one  white  man 
were  killed,  and  many  wounded,  in  an  election 
riot.  At  Pana,  Ill.,  the  race  riots  between  white 
and  colored  miners  render  the  district  unsafe 
for  peaceful  citizens.  Smallpox  in  western  New 
York  is  causing  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  rigid  enforcement  of  precautions  against 
it.  Fierce  gales  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan 
destroy  shipping;  heavy  snow  in  the  North  and 
East.  Luigi  Luccheni,  the  assassin  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Empress,  has  been  sentenced  to  “rigorous 
imprisonment  for  life”,  as  capital  punishment 
does  not  exist  in  Switzerland,  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  10. 

It  is  asserted  that  Spain  is  determined  to  cling 
to  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines.  The  Federal 
authorities  have  been  asked  to  examine  into  the 
race  riots  in  North  Carolina.  Quiet  has  been 
restored  at  Wilmington.  Thirteen  natives  who 
took  part  in  the  massacre  of  American  mission¬ 
aries  at  Sierra  Leone  last  May  have  been  hanged 


by  the  British  authorities.  A  banquet  was  given 
to  Gen.  Miles  by  distinguished  citizens  of  New 
York.  Col.  C.  W.  Williams,  Chief  Quartermaster 
at  Havana,  and  his  clerk,  died  in  that  city  of 
yellow  fever.  An  explosion  of  powder  and  kero¬ 
sene  in  a  fire  at  Hanover,  Mass.,  killed  four  men 
and  injured  10  others.  Gen.  Whittier,  Collector 
of  Customs  at  Manila,  states  that  the  currency, 
opium,  and  admission  of  Chinese  are  serious 
problems,  but  that  the  country  is  wonderfully 
rich  in  resources.  Cuba  will  ask  us  for  a  loan  of 
$50,000,000,  to  be  distributed  among  her  soldiers, 
to  enable  them  to  open  up  their  lands,  Friday, 
November  11.  . 

MEETING  OF  DAIRY  DEPARTMENTS . 

The  second  annual  meeting1  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Departments  was  held  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  October  18-21.  An  able  ad¬ 
dress  on  Dairying  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
H.  B.  Cannon,  Dairy  Commissioner  of 
Colorado,  who  is  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  subject  from  a  theoretical  point, 
but  also  the  practical,  being  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  largest  dairy  farm  in  his 
State.  A  further  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  several  of  the  members  present 
revealed  the  fact  that  it  is  a  live  issue. 

The  presence  of  several  noted  chemists 
added  new  life  to  the  subsequent  ses¬ 
sions,  particularly  when  the  question. 
Is  reducing  cider  vinegar,  by  the  addition 
of  water,  to  the  legal  standard,  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  law  ?  was  taken  up.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  address  on  the  subject  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Joseph  H.  Shoemaker  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  touching  the  legal  points  in¬ 
volved.  He  was  followed  by  Elmer  W. 
Moore  of  Pittsburg.  An  address  on  the 
oleomargarine  question  was  ably  de¬ 
livered  by  George  L.  Flanders,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  of  New 
York,  followed  by  George  A.  Whittaker, 
Dairy  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  same  subject.  The  Association  was 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Prof.  Henry 
E.  Alvord,  who,  after  being  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association, 
was  listened  to  on  the  subject  of  the 
Legal  Status  of  Renovated  Butter  under 
our  Pure  Food  Laws.  This  received 
further  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Major  Levi  Wells,  who  has 
made  every  possible  effort  to  bring  to 
justice,  all  venders  of  the  nefarious 
article,  within  his  jurisdiction. 

The  practical  enforcement  of  pure  food 
laws  proved  a  very  attractive  and  in¬ 
teresting  subject,  the  opening  address 
being  made  by  Elliot  O.  Grosvenor,  of 
Michigan,  followed  by  Thos.  J.  Edge, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  II.  C.  Adams,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Wisconsin;  John  B. 
Noble,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of 
Connecticut,  and  others. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  in  their 
report  recommended  the  following  : 

That  Congress  be  requested  to  enact  a  law  to 
prevent  the  false  branding  of  dairy  and  food 
products  as  to  the  State  in  which  they  were 
produced  or  manufactured. 

That  Congress  give  authority  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  extend  the  inspection  of 
meats  for  export  to  include  butter,  cheese  and 
condensed  milk,  and  that  Congress  shall  enact 
a  law  that  dairy  products  coming  into  a  State 
shall  be  as  if  manufactured  in  the  State,  and 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  the  laws  thereof  be¬ 
cause  of  being  in  the  original  packages. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  Jos.  E.  Blackburn,  of  Ohio. 
Vice-Presidents,  George  L,  Flanders,  of 
New  York ;  Major  Levi  Wells,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  John  B.  Noble,  of  Connecticut. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Elliot  O.  Gros¬ 
venor,  of  Michigan.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  ensuing  year  are,  Jos.  E. 
Blackburn,  Ohio ;  Geo.  M.  Whittaker, 
Massachusetts  ;  H.  B.  Cannon,  Colorado  ; 
Prof.  A.  S.  Mitchell,  Wisconsin.  The 
Association  accepted  the  kindly  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor  of  Colorado  to  hold 
their  next  annual  session  at  Denver, 
Col.  •  t.  c.  F. 


A  DAIRY  BULLETIN. 

A  bulletin  is  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Cornell 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  on 
Studies  in  Milk  Secretion.  Since  the  Spring  of 
1994  the  Experiment  Station,  through  its  Dairy 
Department,  has  been  conducting  official  tests  of 
purebred  cows  of  various  herds  throughout  the 
State,  and  it  is  upon  records  so  obtained  that 
these  studies  are  based.  Representatives  from 
the  Station  have  made  210  separate  tests  of 
153  different  animals.  The  bulletin  gives 
the  complete  record  for  one  week  of  each 
cjw  tested,  the  amount  of  milk  and  butter- 
fat  produced,  and  the  daily  grain  and  fodder 
ration.  Comparison  is  made  between  the  records 
of  cows  tested  while  at  pasture  and  those  tested 
ou  stall  feed.  The  average  gain  in  production 
from  two-year  olds  to  aged  cows  is  given. 

The  yield  of  milk  for  seven  days  is  found  to 
vary  from  15G  to  654  pounds,  and  of  butter-fat 
from  5*4  to  21  *4  pounds.  The  amount  of  grain 
eaten  daily  by  cows  in  the  stable  varies  from  14 
to  53 !4  pounds,  and  of  coarse  fodder  from  41  to  92 
pounds.  The  largest  daily  ration  consumed  by 
one  animal  consisted  of  18  pounds  wheat  bran, 
15  pounds  corn  meal,  8  pounds  ground  oats, 
6*4  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  6  pounds  oil  meal, 
27 *4  pounds  clover  ensilage,  2954  pounds  corn  en¬ 
silage,  and  1*4  pound  cut  corn-stalks.  The  wide 
variation  in  food  eaten  and  in  yield  of  butter-fat 
is  no  more  striking  than  the  varying  power  of 
different  cows  to  use  their  food  economically. 
The  amount  of  food,  in  dry  matter,  required  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  milk,  varies  from  38  to  141 
pounds,  and  to  produce  one  pound  of  fat  from 
11*4  to  45  pounds.  The  subject  of  the  economic 
use  of  food  is  carefully  treated. 

On  the  question  of  the  variation  in  per  cent  of 
fat,  it  is  shown  that  there  is  slight  variation  be¬ 
tween  animals  of  different  ages;  that  up  to  90 
days  from  calving  there  is  little,  if  any,  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  milk;  that  the  milk  of  the 
older  cows  does  not  run  so  even  in  quality  as  the 
milk  of  the  younger  animals;  and  that  the  high¬ 
est  per  cent  of  fat  usually  follows  the  shorter 
period  between  milkings,  and  the  lowest  per  cent 
of  fat  usually  follows  the  longer  period,  most  of 
the  highest  per  cents  coming  at  noon  and  most  of 
the  lowest  per  cents  in  the  morning. 


Bxpert  bicyclists 
have  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  riding  a 
single  wheel,  or 
unicycle,  for  short 
distances.  In  years 
to  come  the  unicy¬ 
cle  may  become 
— .  as  common  a 
mode  of  loco¬ 
motion  as  the 
bicycle.  Only  a 
few  years  ago 
people  would 
have  laughed  at 
the  idea  that 
all  the  world 
-would  shortly 
be  awheel. 

It  is  not  in  me¬ 
chanics  alone  that 
the  world  is  making  rapid  progress.  Not 
many  years  ago  all  physicians  pronounced 
consumption  an  incurable  disease.  To-day 
a  large  proportion  of  people  recognize  that 
it  is  a  distinctly  curable  disease.  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  cures 
98  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  consumption. 
It  has  stood  the  test  for  thirty  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  were  given  up  by  their 
doctors,  and  had  lost  all  hope  owe  their 
lives  to  this  marvelous  remedy.  It  acts 
directly  on  the  lungs,  driving  out  all  im¬ 
purities  and  disease  germs.  It  restores  the 
appetite,  corrects  all  disorders  of  the  diges¬ 
tion,  strengthens  the  weak  stomach,  makes 
the  assimilation  of  the  life-giving  elements 
of  the  food  perfect,  invigorates  the  liver, 
purifies  the  blood  and  tones  the  nerves.  It 
is  the  great  blood-maker  and  flesh-builder. 
It  does  not  make  flabby  flesh  like  cod  liver 
oil,  but  the  firm,  muscular  tissue  of  abso¬ 
lute  health.  An  honest  dealer  will  not 
offer  you  an  inferior  substitute  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  added  profit. 

Miss  Mary  Whitman,  of  Bast  Dickinson, 
Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "For  nearly  ten 
months  I  have  had  a  bad  cough,  and  instead  of 
getting  better,  it  grew  worse.  I  was  said  to  have 
consumption.  I  tried  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery,  and  when  the  second  bottle  was 
empty  I  had  no  cough  and  was  cured.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Sg® 

and  good  health  is  largely  a  matter  of  healthy 
activity  of  the  bowels.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets  cure  constipation.  They  are  safe,  sure 
and  speedy,  and  once  taken  do  not  have  to  be 
taken  always.  One  little  "  Pellet  ”  is  a  gentle 
laxative,  and  two  a  mild  *  g  . 

cathartic.  They  never  \Jpk  \  I  pf  C 
gripe.  Druggists  sell  them.  1  vllvlut 


Dr.  HAYES, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


ASTHMA 


Cured  to 
Stay  Cured 


BAD,  WORSE,  "WORST  SPRAIN 


Can,  without  delay  or  trifling,  be 
cured  promptly  by  the 

GOOD,  BETTER,  BEST 


St.  Jacobs  Oil. 


THE 
ORLD’S 
STANDARD 

Tho  diploma  of  merit  has 
boeu  awarded  the 

Ruby  Jeweled 
Elgin  Watch 

by  railroad  men — who  requiro  tho 
most  truthful  time-pieces. 

The  jolt  and  jar  and  heat  and  cold 
of  tho  Engineer’s  cab  test  a  watch 
as  nothing  else  can. 

Nearly  eight  million  Elgins  in  a  third  of  a 
century  (moro  than  any  other  factory  in  tho 
world  has  produced  in  tho  samo  period)  is  tho 
record  of  tho  Elgin  National  Watch  Factory. 

High  grade,  but  not  high  price. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  tho  word  “Elgin” 

engraved  on  tho  works— fully  guaranteed. 

At  all  jewelers— everywhere— in  any  stylo 
case  desired. 


Will  Carleton’s 

MAGAZINE, 

“Every  Where” 

You  have  all  heard  of 
Will  Cari.eton,  the  fa¬ 
mous  poet  and  editor, author 
of  "Farm  Ballads.”  "City 
Legends,”  etc.  His  Maga- 
zino,  “Every  Wlirntu," 
contains  his  latest  poems, 
sketches  and  stories;  best 
of  additional  literature. 


50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  4  Months  for  TO  Cents, 
if  you  mention  The  Rural  New- York  eh. 
EVERY  WHERE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Solicitors  Wanted  for  Only  Official  Rook  Just  Out. 

THE  STORYS  PHILIPPINES 

By  MURAT  HALSTEAD,  the  Official  Historian, 
under  U.  S.  Government  commission,  in  army  camps, 
in  American  trenches  at  Manila,  on  the  Pacific,  in 
Agulnaldo’scamps.  on  the  tlagship“01ympia,”  with 
DEWEY;  in  roar  of  battle  at  fall  of  Manila.  Bonanza 
for  agents.  Brimful  of  official  pictures.  Large  book. 
Low  prices.  Big  profits.  Credit  given.  Freight  paid. 
Drop  trashy  unofficial  war  hooks.  Some  of  our  agents 
taking  over  30  orders  a  day.  Outfit  free.  Write  to-dav. 
THE  DOMINION  CO.,  Dept.  S  P  3,  Chicago. 


QUO  VADIS. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  grandest  his¬ 
torical  romance  of  the  century.  It  is  a 
tale  of  the  time  of  Nero,  and  gives  an 
intensely  graphic  description  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  daily  life  in  Rome  during  his 
time.  We  see  Rome  in  opulence,  with 
her  mercenary  politicians  and  alien  rab¬ 
ble.  We  follow  the  great  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  in  their  daily  ministrations 
among  the  early  Christians,  and  learn 
from  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  their 
lives  the  secret  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  new  religion  of  charity  and  love. 
We  witness  their  trials  and  sufferings, 
and  martyrdom.  We  see  the  gladiatorial 
combats,  and  realize  the  iniquities  and 
rottenness  of  the  empire,  which  fore¬ 
shadow  its  certain  fall.  The  author  is 
the  Polish  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  and  the 
translation  has  been  done  with  great 
care  into  the  clearest  English.  It  has 
had  the  greatest  sale  of  modern  books. 
Price,  in  cloth,  postpaid,  75  cents;  paper, 
25  cents.  The  paper  edition  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  one  who  sends  one  subscription 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  neighbor  with  $1. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


A  DARNING  MACHINE. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
81  >  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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\LIVE  STOCK! 

m  AND  DAIRY . 


THEY  TALK  HOG. 


A  Poland-China  Man. — The  first  reason 
why  I  breed  Poland-China  hogs  is  be¬ 
cause,  to  my  notion,  they  are  the  nicest 
to  look  at.  They  have  a  nice,  smooth 
coat  which  is  mostly  black  with  six 
white  points.  Sometimes  there  are  some 
white  spots,  but  they  are  a  clear  white, 
not  sandy  or  reddish.  The  Poland-China 
is  a  smooth,  even  hog  with  hams  as  wide 
as  the  shoulders,  broad  backs,  well- 
sprung  ribs,  and  the  finest  head  and  ears 
of  any  breed.  They  have  good  large 
bones,  and  there  are  less  bad  feet  among 
them  than  in  any  other  breeds.  They 
can  be  fattened  at  any  age,  and  will  fat¬ 
ten  as  easily  as  any  hog.  If  one  wish  to 
keep  them  until  they  are  from  18  months 
to  two  years  of  age,  they  can  be  made 
to  weigh  from  500  to  700  pounds,  and 
sometimes  more.  When  allowed  to  run 
on  grass,  they  do  very  well.  Their  lit¬ 
ters  average  from  eight  to  twelve  pigs, 
and  when  the  sows  have  small  pigs,  they 
are  easy  to  handle.  A  two-foot  fence  is 
sufficient  to  turn  any  except  a  male. 

Phlox,  Ind.  ELMER  SHRADER. 


The  Chesty  Chester  Whites. — The 
Chester  White  hog  has  a  larger  chest 
and  larger  lungs  than  most  of  the  other 
breeds,  and  has  greater  vital  qualities. 
I  speak  from  experience  (as  I  was  a 
Poland-China  breeder  for  12years),  when 
I  say  that  six  or  seven  Chester  White 
sows,  will  produce  and  raise  as  many 
pigs  as  10  Poland-China  sows.  The 
Chester  White  sow  is  more  prolific.  The 
breed  is  a  greater  grass  eater,  especially 
clover,  than  other  breeds,  which  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  grain.  Being  fond  of  grass,  the 
meat  is  generally  sweeter,  and  the  fat 
and  lean  more  likely  to  be  distributed 
equally  over  the  hog,  than  in  other 
breeds.  Very  few  pigs  of  the  Chester 
White  variety  die  with  the  “thumps”, 
with  which  I  had  much  trouble,  and  sus¬ 
tained  heavy  losses,  when  I  was  a  Poland- 
China  breeder.  I  think  the  Chester  White 
pig  has  greater  vital  qualities  on  account 
of  deeper  chest,  and  larger  lungs,  than 
most  other  breeds  of  pigs.  Four  years 
ago,  when  one-half  of  my  herd  was 
Poland-Chinas,  I  noticed  that  the  Chester 
White  half  would  be  out  grazing  when 
the  Poland-China  herd  would  be  lying 
in  the  shade.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Chester  Whites  gained  on  the  Poland- 
Chinas,  in  pounds.  mark  m.  borum. 

Odell,  Ind. 

The  Large  Yorkshire  Swine. — The 
special  merits  of  this  comparatively  new 
breed  are  for  the  production  of  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  lean  meat  than  the 
other  breeds  that  make  fat  instead.  For 
this  reason,  they  are,  in  England  and 
Canada,  called  the  bacou  pig,  and  have, 
the  season  past,  been  sold  for  about  82 
more  per  100  pounds  in  Toronto  than  the 
best  ordinary  hogs  brdught  to  Chicago. 
They  are  much  longer-bodied  than  the 
Poland-China,  and  are  more  prolific  than 
any  other  breed  of  which  I  have  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  are  white,  with  erect  ears 
standing  much  like  those  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire.  They  are,  also,  very  hardy  ;  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  they  have  never  been 
subject  to  cholera. 

As  to  their  prolificacy,  I  will  state  a 
few  facts  as  to  the  breeding  of  four  of 
our  young  sows.  No.  1,  a  year  old  last 
April,  farrowed  eight  pigs  March  10,  and 

12  pigs  October  28,  losing  one  from  each 
litter.  No.  2,  of  the  same  age,  farrowed 
10  pigs  March  30,  and  August  31  farrowed 

13  more,  raising  all  of  them,  and  has 
been  bred  again  for  a  third  litter  this 
year.  No.  3  farrowed  nine  pigs  May  30, 


5 

for 

$4 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscrip¬ 
tions  with  $4;  and  we  will  ad¬ 
vance  your  own  subscription 
one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
now  get  the  paper  from  the  time 
subscription  is  received  until 
January  1,  1900. 


and  10  more  October  28.  No.  4,  11 
months  old,  farrowed  eight  pigs  August 
26.  None  of  the  young  pigs  was  lost 
except  as  noted.  This  makes  70  pigs 
farrowed  in  seven  litters  from  sows  un¬ 
der  one  year  old  when  they  began,  and 
all  within  six  months.  They  are  exceed- 
quiet  and  good  nurses,  and  very 
little  trouble  to  handle.  I  am  quite  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  experiment  in  breeding 
them,  for  they  are  perfect  beauties.  Sow 
No.  1  weighs  now  over  400  pounds. 

For  the  table,  they  are  extra  good,  as 
a  number  of  my  friends  can  testify,  hav¬ 
ing  had  one  of  about  20  pounds  roasted 
for  our  annual  picnic  dinner  at  Crystal 
Spring  Farm  last  Fourth  of  July  ;  the  30 
or  40  persons  who  joined  us  there  pro¬ 
nounced  it  simply  superb.  Later,  we 
had  one  of  about  four  months  dressed 
weighing,  perhaps  150  pounds,  and  it 
was  delicious — not  overloaded  with  fat, 
but  full  of  choice  lean  meat  instead. 
While  my  preference  in  meats  is  for 
“roast  lamb  with  mint  sauce,”  the 
change  to  something  new  like  this,  is 
most  agreeable,  and  I  propose  to  indulge 
occasionally  in  feasting  upon  the  bacon 
pig,  and  most  heartily  say,  “Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.”  c.  hills. 

Delaware,  O. 

Short  Stuff  for  Berkshires. — Here 
are  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  I 
prefer  the  Berkshires  to  any  other  breed 
of  hogs  : 

1.  Hardiness  ;  they  are  adapted  to  all 
climates,  and  able  to  resist  and  throw 
off  diseases. 

2.  They  are  prolific,  of  large,  even  lit¬ 
ters,  sows  the  best  of  mothers,  which 
lessens  the  work  of  the  herdsman. 

3.  They  fatten  at  any  age,  are  ready 
for  market  at  six  months,  and  never  fail 
to  carry  themselves  to  market. 

4.  Active  and  energetic ;  they  can 
safely  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list 
when  it  comes  to  gleaning  in  the  flbld 
and  following  cattle.  With  their  ears 
erect  and  their  sense  of  hearing  acute, 
seeing  fore  and  aft,  they  very  rarely  get 
injured  from  being  with  other  stock. 

5.  Best  of  foragers,  they  are  at  home 
in  a  clover  field,  or  peas,  or  any  of  the 
nutritious  grasses,  and  will  convert  them 
into  the  finest  quality  of  meat. 

6.  Quantity  and  quality  of  meat.  We 
claim  the  Berkshires  will  dress  more  neat 
meat  per  gross  weight  than  any  other 
hogs,  the  quality  of  meat  being  better. 
Hams  are  more  juicy,  middlings  better 
flavor,  with  the  Irishman's  “  strake  ”  of 
fat  and  “strake”  of  lean,  making  them 
the  ideal  butcher  hog.  w.  e.  neal. 

Bridgeport,  Ill. 


W.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  breeders  of  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  cattle,  Columbus,  O.,  have  offered  $35  iu  cash 
prizes  in  addition  to  badges  for  judging  dairy 
cattle,  to  the  students  in  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Domestic  Science  of  the  Ohio  State 
University.  Thirty  students  will  compete  for 
these  prizes,  which  are  restricted  to  beginning 
students  in  the  subject  of  animal  industry. 


Doctor  your  Cold  with  a  doctor's  prescription. 
That’s  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

Stimulate  your  Liver  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMB  ATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Poaitivc  Cur« 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMB  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BUZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenqyia?N.Y. 


when  fed  with  the  things 
eggs  are  made  of.  Eggs 
are  principally  albumen, 
produced  by  the  hens  from 
the  protein  they  absorb 
from  their  food. 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  gives 
the  hen  more  protein  and  other  egg¬ 
making  material  than  any  other 
similar  food.  Always  sold  in  yellow 
bag*  and  yellow  packages. 

For  gale  by  dealers  and  by 
the  manufadlurers.  Large  pack¬ 
age  25  <?ts.  Pamphlet  free. 

rKc 

mm 

AilKfcXWw  St*.  B  osta  w. 
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ON  THE  BIAS. 

That’ll  the  secret  of  the  5/A  Biaa  Girth  Horse 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias— that  means 
crossed.  It  work#  automatically.  The  blanket 
can’t  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  other  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn’t 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn’t  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

®  Bias  Girth 

i  Horse  Blankets  are  made  in  all  styles— to  fit  any 
I  horse — to  suit  any  purse.  Ask  yonr  dealer  for 
'  5|A  Bias  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trad# 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

W  M.  A  YKKS  A  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


Before  Buying  aNew  Harness 

-*  Send  4c  In  stamps  to  pay  powtage  on 

116-page  I llustratea  Catalog  of  Custom- 
Made  Oak  Leather  Harness, sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  Wholesale  prices. 

100  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM 

Wo  manufacture  our  own  work  and 
cun  save  you  money. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  82  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

DESTROY  MITES  " 

with  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL  ranpi.,  will  kill  .million,  XOc.  postpaid. 
Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  FKKK  with  e.ery  order. 

P.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Ground  Beef  Scraps  for  Poultry 

Bone  Meal.  Granulated  Bone,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells 
Cnlcite,  Crushed  Flint.  Send  for  Prior,  List. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YORK.  PA. 


BRABAZON’S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

r  p  r  r  |  It’s  a  beauty ;  ore  r  f»0  colored  plates.  Illus- 
*  O  E  E  ■  tratea  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  A  eggs.  Finest 
Buyer’s  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan,  Wis. 


MAKE ’EM  LAY 

i  double  the  eggs  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter,  when  egg s  are  worth 
the  most  money.  Hens  do  that 
[when  fed  on  green  cut  bone. 
It’s  best  prepared  by 

nAkinv  creen  bone 

UflnUT  CUTTERS. 

Made  with  or  without  gear.  Cut 
clean,  fine  and  easy.  Can’t  be  choked, 
largest  line  made.  Ask  for  what  you 
.  want.  Catalogue  and  prices  free. 

Stratton  &  Osborne, Box  13.  Erie, Pa 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding grain, 
drv  bones,  shells.  &c..  for  feeding 
chickens,  &c.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20.  34  and  02  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  It,  address 

Til  E  C.  S.  KELL  CO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINKCLIFF.  N.  Y. 

AT  FARMERS’  PRICES! 

Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  superior  dairy  cows. 

R.  F.  8HANNON.  907  Liberty  8treet,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


JERSEYS 


8T.  LAMBERT  AND 

_ _  _  Combination,  for  sale. 

6  Cows,  7  Heifers,  16  Bulls 

S.  E.  NIV1N,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


CUERNSEYS 


— 8  cows;  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 
heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos. ; 
1  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  J.  SNYDER.  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


Choice  Rams  for  Sale  li^lO^Reg^Shrop^ 

Correspondence,  Solicited.  M.C.  Mulkin, Friendship, N.Y 

QUQDP^UIRFQ  Recorded,  for  sale.  Two  extra- 
onnuromnea  good  rams,  good  young  ewes 
and  ewe  lambs.  8.  SHAFFER.  Princeton, Law. Co.. Pa 

BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 
•  heap — Oxfords, Shropshire,,  South, 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshire*,  Poland-China*,  Chester 
Whites, Yorkshires.  CatafoRutfree. 
H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites r  Choice 
large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
Sows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Large  Improved 
White  Yorkshire 
Hogs.  Fine  Boars, 
Breeding  Sows  and 
Pigs  for  Sale.  Lead¬ 
ing  Market  and 
Grass-Eating  Hog. 
All  stock  Register¬ 
ed  and  Imported. 
A.  Vrooman,  B.153, 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 


-  Hamilton  &  Co. 


?TLt>R0  bacon.imp.-’ 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS 


quicker  tt 
of  all. 


from  onr  herd  grow 
fat  and  mature 
hi  others;  low  priced  enough  to  be  In  reach 
P.  H.  GATES  &  SON8,  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CUA8.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

HORSE  SHOE  FARM  SURPLUS  STOCK 

CHEAP.  Samples  of  our  Purebred  Poultry  for  only 
$  1.25  each.  Only  'i  Black  Minorca.  2  H.  C.  Brown,  and 
10  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  will  be  sold  at  this 
price.  Only  4  Cheshire  Pigs,  weaned,  8  weeks  old. 
at  $5  each.  After  these  are  sold,  price  is  more.  Cata¬ 
logue,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruvllle.  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

We  *eep  everything  In  the  POULTRY  LINE,  4  ’ 
Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  4  > 
— anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  4 1 
send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  <  > 
the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  i  I 

Excelsior  Wire  ami  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  <  I 
t  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  4 

»♦♦♦♦♦❖♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


TUK  XMPROVKO 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
•elf- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  oheapest  first-class  Hatches 
in  the  market.  Circulars  FREE,  e 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QDINOYt  ILb. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STBAM-vittto* 

slmpls,  a«lf-r.ful.UQ( 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Thousands  In  snoosssfnl  operation. 
Circulars  freet  I  I  Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made. 
Send  6c.  for  I  GEO.  II.  8TAIIL, 

Ill u 8.  Catalog.  |  1 14  to  1  22  H.  «th  Kt.,  Quincy,  III. 


MAKE  HENS  PAY1 

If  you  want  to  know  how  others  do  this,  send 
forour  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide.  It  tells 
all  about  the  poultry  business  and  about  the 

,  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

H  which  embodies  all  the  good  poin  t*  of  other 
■  machines  and  the  faultsof  none.  Hent  freight 
paid  to  every  buyer.  Catalogue  10c.  Circulars  free. 

TheCyphers  Incb.'Co.  Box  101  Wayland,  N.Y. 

IE  VAII  SEEK  UNDOUBTED  1N- 
If  Ik/li  CUBATOR  VALUE 

perfect  regulation,  perfect  application  of  heat, 
perfect  control  of  moisture,  immunity  from  fire 
by  lamp  explosion  or  super-heating,  buy  tha 

ILLINOIS 

Capacity*60  to  400  eggs.  Hot  air  or  hot  water,  as 

Sou  prefer.  Egg  chamber  hold*  Juat  whut  we  say  it 
oea.  Nursery  under  egg  tray  for  newly  hatched  chicks,  before 
you  buy  an  incubator  or  brooder  send  for«.»ur  frc»ebook,  “Illinois.” 

J.  H.  JONES,  Box  107,  STREATOR,  ILL- 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR 

The  World’s  Leader 

We  are  General  Agents.  Also  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  best  poultry  ,  applies. 

Write  lor  circular. 

UCkIDV  *  nOCCD  714  Chestnut  8L, 
HtNnl  A.  Unttn,  PHILADELPHIA. 


POULTRY  LOVING  WOMEN, 

thousands  of  them  are  MAKING  MONEY  out  of  eggs.  It’s  pleasant  and  profitable. 
They  double  the  egg  product  by  feeding  Green  Cut  Hone  and  Granite  Crystal  Grit. 

MANN’  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

cut  faat,  fine  and  no  easy  that  any  woman  can  work  them.  Mann’s  C  lover  Cutters 
and  Swinging  Feed  T rays  pay  big  for  their  investment.  Cash  or  l iiHtallnicntM. 
Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue,  JT.  W*  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mans, 
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NEW  IDEA  IN  FEEDING  RATIONS. 

GIVK  HEAVY  MILKERS  MORE  PROTEIN. 

What  Are  Balanced  Rations  ? — Most 
newspaper  readers  now  understand  the 
theory  of  the  so-called  balanced  ration 
for  live  stock.  All  foods  contain  four 
kinds  of  material,  the  protein  or  muscle- 
makers,  containing-  the  material  out  of 
which  muscle  or  lean  meat  is  made  ;  the 
fats  and  oils  ;  the  carbohydrates,  includ¬ 
ing  the  starch  and  sugar  ;  the  woody 
fiber  or  indigestible  part  of  the  plant, 
and  the  ash  or  mineral  matter.  These 
food  principles  are  used  by  animals  in 
varying  forms  and  proportions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  kind  of  animal  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  food  is  to  be  used. 
Young,  growing  stock  need  more  of  the 
muscle-making  materials  than  would'  an 
old  animal  that  is  simply  laying  on  fat. 
A  horse  hard  at  work  would  need  dif¬ 
ferent  food  from  that  given  a  steer  tied 
up  in  a  stall. 

The  various  food  principles  are  not 
adapted  to  perform  exactly  the  same 
work  in  the  body.  The  ones  best  suited 
to  producing  heat  are  not  the  best  for 
making  growth.  The  protein  or  muscle- 
makers  constitute  the  great  building 
material  of  the  body.  This  builds  up 
muscle,  sinew,  ligaments  ;  it  also  pro¬ 
vides  the  casein  and  albumen,  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  large  part  of  the  fat.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  also,  it  may  be  used  to  build 
up  the  fat  of  the  body  and  to  produce 
heat.  Fats  and  carbohydrates  are  some¬ 
what  similar  in  their  action.  They  are 
mostly  used  as  fuel  or  may  be  stored  up 
as  fat  in  the  body,  serving  as  a  reserve 
force  for  heat  and  energy.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  building  material  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  fuel  or  fat-pro¬ 
ducing  material  on  the  other,  ought  to 
be  combined  in  varying  proportions,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the 
animal  is  kept. 

What  Food  Is  For. — Part  of  the  food 
is  used  to  keep  up  the  vital  functions  of 
the  body.  A  part  keeps  the  animal  ma¬ 
chine  in  repair,  part  is  used  as  fuel,  and 
the  rest  should  be  able  to  manufacture 
milk  or  meat  or  wool.  For  sustaining 
the  vital  functions,  the  carbohydrates 
and  fat  in  the  food  are  mostly  required. 
As  the  amount  of  production  of  meat  or 
wool  or  milk  increases,  the  proportion  of 
protein  must  increase  faster  than  that 
of  the  carbohydrates  and  fat.  A  cow 
that  is  producing  a  large  quantity  of 
milk  needs  more  building  material  than 
one  that  is  nearly  dry.  The  old  idea  of 
making  up  a  balanced  ration  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  too  much  protein 
was  injurious.  Experiments  now  indi¬ 
cate  that  protein  is  especially  valuable 
in  milk  production.  The  latest  idea  in 
feeding  cows  is  to  prepare  the  two  dif¬ 
ferent  rations,  one  an  ordinary  balanced 
ration  to  be  fed  to  all  cows,  and  another, 
very  strong  in  protein,  to  be  fed  to  the 
cows  giving  the  most  milk.  We  have 
hinted  at  this  several  times  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  have  been  talking  recently 
with  dairymen  who  have  adopted  the 
system.  Prof.  C.  S.  Phelps,  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  says  that 
the  best  practical  feeders  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  are  rapidly  changing  their  old 
methods  of  feeding. 

Stuff  the  Milkers. — “You  think, 
then,”  we  asked  him,  “  that  rations  for 
milk  production  should  vary  chiefly  in 
the  amount  of  protein  they  contain  ?” 

“  Yes.  It  is  evident  that  the  milk  con¬ 
tains  considerable  protein.  As  the  milk 
yield  increases,  there  is  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  this  material.  We  would  reg¬ 
ulate  the  feeding  of  it,  therefore,  to  the 
milk  flow  of  the  cow.” 

“  What  was  the  old  standard  ration 
based  on  ?” 

“  On  the  live  weight  of  the  cow,  main¬ 
ly  on  the  assumption  that  the  food  re¬ 
quirements  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
animal.  We  think  it  much  more  logical 
to  base  rations  on  the  milk  flow.” 

“  Ilave  you  good  evidence  as  to  that  ?  ” 

“  It  is  well  known  that  animals  that 
do  not  vary  more  than  200  pounds  in 
live  weight,  will  not  differ  greatly  in 
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their  food  requirements,  that  is,  so  far 
as  the  animal  machine  is  concerned. 
These  animals,  however,  may  differ  10  to 
15  pounds  per  day  in  the  amount  of  milk 
they  produce,  and  in  that  case,  of  course, 
their  demands  for  food  will  be  very  differ¬ 
ent.  Many  feeders  in  the  past  have  used 
one  grain  mixture,  varying  the  amount 
fed  in  accordance  with  the  milk  yield. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that,  in  this  way, 
when  they  feed  all  the  protein  required 
by  a  heavy  milker,  they  will  feed  more 
of  the  carbohydrates  and  fat  than  the 
animal  requires.” 

“  How  would  you  remedy  this  ?  ” 

“  I  would  advise  two  grain  rations,  one 
to  be  fed  to  all  animals  in  the  herd,  and 
one  for  the  heavier  milkers.  The  first 
may  be  called  the  basal,  or  foundation 
ration,  and  the  latter  a  protein  mixture, 
which  is  made  up  of  foods  rich  in  this 
material.” 

“How  would  you  make  up  your  founda¬ 
tion  ration  ?  ” 

“  About  the  same  as  the  ordinary  bal¬ 
anced  ration  now  advocated.” 

“  What  would  you  use  for  the  other 
ration  ?  ” 

“  A  mixture  of  such  feeds  as  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  linseed,  gluten  and  pea  meals. 
By  feeding  in  this  way,  the  heavier  milk 
producers  will  not  only  get  a  larger 
ration,  but  will  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  meals  that  are  most  useful  in  milk 
production.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that 
under  this  system,  there  would  not  be 
the  chance  to  waste  the  carbohydrates 
by  feeding  too  much  of  them. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Tattooed  'dogs  are  now  the  fashion  in  London. 
A  coat  of  arms  or  a  monogram  is  marked  on  the 
throat  or  breast  of  the  animal.  The  process  is 
made  almost  painless  by  the  use  of  cocaine. 

A  bulletin  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  states  that  it  would  appear  that 
the  chinch  bug  first  made  its  presence  known  in 
this  country  in  North  Carolina,  in  1783,  and  men¬ 
tions  several  serious  outbreaks  of  the  bug  in  the 
West,  the  estimated  losses  from  its  ravages  from 
1850  to  1887  reaching  $267,000,000.  It  also  says  that 
it  is  believed  that  the  losses  up  to  1898  amounted 
to  fully  $330,000,000. 

Milk  as  Food.— Says  A.  X.  Hyatt,  in  the  Rural 
World:  “I  am  one  of  12  living  brothers.  The 
youngest  is  over  50  years  old.  Our  main  food 
and  only  medicine  has  ever  been  milk.  Father 
gave  hot  milk  to  a  colicky  child  rather  than  par¬ 
egoric.  He  gave  loppered  milk  to  an  ailing  boy 
rather  than  paregoric.  Rheumatism  cannot 
stand  the  cleansing  power  of  nice  buttermilk. 
When  milk  becomes  our  only  medicine,  people 
will  never  die — not  of  disease.  A  disease  that 
milk  in  some  form  will  not  check  or  cure  warns 
one  to  prepare  for  the  next  world.” 

Live  Stock  Insurance.— The  London  Farm  and 
Home  says  that  cattle  dealers  in  Scotland  are 
trying  the  experiment  of  insuring  cattle  against 
tuberculosis.  When  an  animal  is  bought,  the 
live  stock  insurance  company  stands  ready  to 
insure  it  for  three  mouths,  at  a  premium  of  25 
cents  per  head  for  heifers  and  50  cents  for  cows. 
Half  of  the  premium  is  paid  by  the  seller,  and 
half  by  the  buyer.  The  insurance  company,  of 
course,  takes  some  means  of  making  sure  that 
the  animal  is  free  from  disease,  probably  using 
a  tuberculin  test.  In  this  country,  live  stock  in¬ 
surance  has  never  proved  successful,  although  a 
good  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  make  it  so. 

City  Farmer  on  Kicking  Cow.— I  have  been 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  way  that  country 
farmers  prevent  a  cow  from  kicking.  The  tying 
of  the  hind  legs  together  is  a  poor  way,  as  ex¬ 
perience  well  shows.  If  the  cow  is  nervous,  she 
will  kick  more.  I  thought  you  would  be  interested 
in  the  plan  used  by  a  city  farmer,  and  here  it  is: 
Tie  a  rope  around  the  front  foot  on  the  side  you 
milk,  lift  the  foot  at  right  angles  to  the  knee,  and 
tie  the  rope  to  the  Btanehion  overhead.  The  cow 
cannot  lift  her  hind  foot.  Tell  your  country 
farmers.  t.  s. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Favors  Holstein  Cattle.— Holstein  cattle  are 
preferred  here  owing  to  size,  large  amount  of 
milk  produced,  and  showing  themselves  to  be  the 
most  profitable  of  any  breed.  They  are  also  the 
oldest  breed  inexistence,  adapting  themselves  to 
all  climates  and  conditions.  My  herd  shows  3.4 
to  3.6  per  cent  butter  fat.  It  does  not  cost  as 
much  in  proportion  to  feed  them  as  other  breeds. 


You  will  get  a  ne'*  notion 
of  what  a  lamp-chimney  can 
be,  when  you  use  a  Macbeth  ; 
and  of  what  it  can  do,  when 
you  get  the  right  one. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


They  succeed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the 
fact  that  they  come  from  a  cold  climate.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  feeding  some  grain  to  cows  while  in 
pasture.  I  feed  bran,  corn  meal  and  ground  oats. 

Ripley,  Wis.  w.  r.  oates. 

Tiie  Lincoln  Sheep.— We  have  bred  the  Lincoln 
sheep  but  six  years,  and  have  found  them  just  as 
good  as  the  Cotswold,  if  not  a  little  better.  They 
make  nicer  carcasses,  not  having  quite  so  much 
outside  fat  as  the  Cotswolds.  Their  wool  is  worth 
from  one-half  to  one  cent  more  per  pound  than 
the  Cotswolds,  it  being  finer  and  showing  that 
beautiful  luster  that  a  great  many  of  the  Cots 
wolds  lack.  They  also  shear  just  a  trifle  more 
wool.  Their  lambs,  when  dropped,  are  large, 
strong  and  vigorous,  thus  insuring  live  lambs  in 
most  cases.  The  Lincoln  will  do  as  well  on  low 
lands  as  any  known  breed  of  sheep,  and  we  find 
them  very  free  from  foot-rot.  .  geo.  r.  davis. 

Dyer,  Ind. 


AllcockJs 

Porous  piasters 

Why  are  Allcock’s  the  best 
plasters  ?  Because  they  make 
the  cures  where  all  others  fail. 
Why  do  they  make  the  cures  ? 
Because  they  contain  the  right 
materials.  Compare  their  fine 
aromatic  odor  with  the  nasty 
smell  of  all  other  plasters. 
Your  sense  of  smell  will  tell 
you  which  is  the  best.  Did  you 
know  that  Allcock’s  have  a 
greater  sale  than  all  the  other 
kinds  put  together  ?  Did  you 
know  that  all  makes  and 
brands  of  so-called  porous  plas¬ 
ters  are  in  imitation  of  All¬ 
cock’s  ?  But  they  imitate  in 
appearance  only.  Don’t  waste 
your  money  in  buying  the  false. 
Get  ALLCOCK'S,  the  stand¬ 
ard  plaster  of  the  world. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  “  Baby  ”  Separators. 

First — Res!/ — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


If  you  keep  cows 

you  want  a  cream  separator,  and 
you  want  the  one  that  runs  the  easiest, 
skims  closest,  cleans  quickest  and  is 
most  substantial.  We 
guarantee  the  flikado 

Empire 

Cream  Separator 


to  fill  these  requirements 
or  no  sale.  Our  catalogue 
explains  why  this  is  true. 
Send  your  address. 

We  want  responsible  agents 
in  unoccupied  territory. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton=Seed  Meal. 


It  Is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cstton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


Little  Giant  Separators 


have  been  responsible 
for  a  new  era  and  ad¬ 
vancement  in  dairy 
and  creamery  prac¬ 
tice.  It  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  farm 
use  of  the  Separator, 
which  keeps  all  the 
skim-milk  at  home, 
fresh  and  clean, 
where  it  can  be  fed  to 
the  best  advantage 
and  greatest  profit. 
Our  new  illustrated 
pamphlet,  “The  Moody-Siiarples  System,”  ex. 
plains  the  advantages  of  the  plan.  It’s  free 
Send  for  one.  p  M  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


Elliot’s 

Parchment 

Butter 

Paper 


To  Dairymen  or  HALF 
others  we  will  . 

send  half  a  ream  A 

8x11,  free,  if  they  REAM 
will  forward  30c. 
to  pay  postage. 

Try  the  Best  But-  f  f  BP 
ter  Wrapper  and  ■  ■ 
avoid  Imitations. 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


HOOK  ON-CUT  OFF 

Tho  <a*l»«t- working,  oloooot- 

outting,  cimploot,  vtrong.it 
and  handieoi  d.hornvr 
ia  tha  latest 

IMPROVED 

DEHORNER 

I  Never  crashes  the  horn  nor  pulls  it  apart.  Made 
|  on  an  entirely  new  principle.  Catalogue  free, 
WEBSTER  i  DICKINSON,  ItonUS  Chrl.lUna,  Pa. 
Waateru  trail®  mippliud  irom  Chicago  saleroom 


:  KEY5T0NE  DEHORNING  COTER5 


^  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  ia  the  on©  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  animal  comfort  and  that  means  i 
animal  profit.  This  knife  cut*  clean,  no  j 
criiMlilnjt  or  brulHlnjc.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully  war-  I 
ranted.  Highest  awards  World’s  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buylntr. 
A.  C.  BKOSlIIs,  Cochran vlllc.  Pa. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Free.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head,  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forest vil I e.  Conn. 


FULL  TANK  VALUE! 

When  you  buy,  you  want 
and  should  secure  your 
money’s  worth.  That 
—  —  — ^  means  that  you  must  buy 

something  of  well  known  and  standard  value.  You  get 
it  every  time  in  the  Hull  Steel  Tank*.  Best  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship  insure  lasting  qualltes.  We 
make  them  any  size,  for  any  purpose.  Estimates  fur¬ 
nished  on  special  jobs.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

...•3r.GiRu»JLARs  and  Pricks  Mailed  Free. 
the  HAll  STEEL  TANK  CO.  (tJN.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  Hi. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

*A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OE  IT. 
ClrtuUr.  Fr««.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON,  LOCKPORT.  N.Y 


\A /  A  Al  T  C  rV  A  Practical,  Reliable 
W  I W  I  C.  \J  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower 
wants  situation  as  Superintendent  on  Farm  or 
Orchard.  Highest  References.  Addressc  ■-  i — i 
RELIABLE,  care  The  rural  New-Yorkeb.5| 


The  Improved  U,  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

5end  for  latest  Illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  VL 
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Humorous. 

History  does  not  mention  any  Grand 
Old  Woman.  If  it  did  she  would  prob¬ 
ably  feel  like  making'  it  hot  for  History. 
— Puck. 

11k:  “lie  that  courts  and  runs  away, 
will  live  to  court  another  day.”  She  : 
“But  he  that  courts  and  does  not  wed, 
may  find  himself  in  court  instead.” — Tit 
IMs. 

“  Did  his  words  have  the  right  ring 
about  them  ?  ”  asked  her  mother.  “  Yes,” 
said  the  sweet  young  thing.  “  They  had 
the  engagement  ring.” — Providence  Tele¬ 
gram. 

“  The  doctor,”  said  the  young  mother, 
“  says  baby  ought  to  have  one  cow's  milk 
for  his  daily  drink.  Now,  really,  isn’t 
that  entirely  too  much?” — Indianapolis 
Jov/rna  l. 

“She  said  she  would  trust  me  forever 
with  her  heart.  “  Well,  that  was  satis¬ 
factory.”  “  Yes ;  then  we  fell  out  about 
who  would  carry  the  pocket-book.’’ — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Bill  :  “  Why  doesn’t  your  friend  start 
for  the  Klondike  ?  I  understand  he’s* 
saved  money  enough  to  get  out  there.” 
Jill:  “Yes;  but  he’s  waiting  until  he 
gets  enough  to  come  back  with.” — Yonk¬ 
ers  Statesman. 

Mistress  (greatly  distressed  as  Bridget 
awkwardly  drops  the  chicken  on  the 
floor  when  about  to  place  it  on  the  table): 
“  Dear  me  !  Now  we’ve  lost  our  dinner  !  ” 
Bridget:  “  Indade  ye’ve  not.  Oi  have 
me  foot  on  it !  ” — Credit  Lost. 

Elder  Sister  (patronizingly):  “  Going 
to  bed,  1  suppose  ?  What  a  shame!  Never 
miud.  In  a  few  years  you  will  be  in¬ 
vited  out  too.”  Younger  Sister  (inde¬ 
pendently):  “Yes;  and  in  a  few  years 
you  will  not  be  invited  out.” — Tit-Bits. 

“  Of  course,  you  will  want  a  stable  in 
connection  with  your  country  place  ?  ” 
said  the  architect.  “  Certainly,”  replied 
the  man  of  wealth.  “  About  how  large 
a  one  ?  ”  “Oh,  it  ought  to  have  accom¬ 
modations  for  about  20  bicycles.” — Tit- 
Bite. 

Fond  Parent:  “  What  is  the  matter, 
Bobby  ?  You  don’t  generally  keep  on 
crying  after  your  father  has  given  you  a 
beating.”  Bobby:  “  I  know  it.  But  he 
says  I’ve  got  to  sit  down  and  think  it 
over.  Before,  I’ve  always  stood  up  and 
forgotten  it  ” — Life. 

Pete  :  “  Yais,  Dave  got  10  days  in  jail 
fo’  steaUn’  chickens.  He  could  hab 
proved  an  alibi,  too,  ef  he’d  wanted  to  ” 
Abe:  “  Dat  so?  Den  why  didn’t  he?” 
Pete :  “  Why,  de  fact  ob  de  case  was  dat 
on  de  night  dem  chickens  was  stole  Dave 
was  20  miles  off  in  annoder  county, 
stealin’  a  hoss.” — Judge. 

Willy  :  “  I  think  old  Moneybags  is 
the  meanest  man  I  ever  knew.”  Milly  : 
“  What  has  he  done  ?  ”  Willy:  “Bought 
for  his  daughter  a  musical  parlor  clock 
which  plays  ‘  Home.  Sweet  Home  ’  at  10 
o’clock.  ‘  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,’  at 
10.15,  and  ‘Johnny,  Get  Your  Gun’  at 
10  30.’” — Jewelers'  Weekly. 

Mr.  Borem:  “  I  am  opposed  to  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  yet  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  liquor  rightly  used  is  a  benefit 
to  humanity.  1  am  fully  convinced  that 
whisky  was  once  the  means  of  saving  my 
life.”  Miss  Cutting:  “Perhaps  it  did; 
but  I  fail  to  see  how  that  proves  it  a 
benefit  to  humanity.” — London  Budget. 

“  I’d  like  something  to  eat,”  said  the 
frazzled  pilgrim  at  the  kitchen  door. 
“  I'm  that  tired  and  hungry  I  don’t  know 
which  way  to  turn.”  “I’ll  show  you 
how  to  do  that,”  encouragingly  replied 
Farmer  Ilaycraft,  picking  up  a  dull  ax, 
and  leading  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
grindstone. — Chicago  Tribune. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

Watches, Clocks.Tea  CDCE 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  riltt 
with  $5.00.  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  15c.  and  get 
lb.  Best  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y.,  Box  289 


pjVRRY  Thursday  the  year  round  the  young 
and  old  in  more  than  half  a  million  homes 
welcome  as  an  old  and  beloved  friend  . 


ta^Utfl’S 

(ompanion 


Read  with  equal  interest  by  each  member  of  the 
household,  for  there  is  something  in  it  for  every¬ 
body,  it  is  truly  the  ideal  family  weekly  of 
America.  For  the  . 


CbanK$gK>ittg  number, 

November  24, 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  will  contribute  an 
article  with  a  delightful  Thanksgiving  flavor, 

“A  NEW  ENGLAND  GIRL 
SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO.” 


WILLIAM  D.  HOWELLS,  HON.  THOMAS  B. 
REED,  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE,  MME. 
LILLIAN  NORDICA  and  I.  ZANGWILL  will  be 
prominent  contributors  to  the  5  December  issues. 


THE  VOLUME  m  1899 

will  be  the  best  The  Companion  has  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldiers,  sailors,  statesmen,  scholars 
and  story-writers  having  been  engaged  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  it.  Every  new  subscriber  will  receive  a 

50-Cent  Calendar  FREE. 


This  Calendar  is  12  x  36  inches  in  size,  folding 
in  three  panels,  lithographed  in  the  most  delicate 
and  harmonious  colors.  It  is  the  finest  Calendar 
of  the  century,  and  suitable  for  the  prettiest 
corner  of  the  loveliest  home. 


NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  who  Will  cut  out  this  slip 
and  send  it  with  name  and  address  and  #1.75  will 
receive : 

FREE  — Every  weekly  issue  of  The  Companion 
from  the  time  subscription  is  received  till 
January  1, 1899. 

F  R  E  E  —  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  Double  Numbers. 

FREE  — The  Companion  Calendar  for  1899. 
The  most  beautiful  Christmas  gift  ever 
given  to  Companion  readers.  U  103 

AND  THE  COMPANION  52  weeks,  a  full 
year,  to  January  1, 1900  — a  library  in  itself. 


Sample  Copies  and  Prospectus  FREE. 


FULL  VALUE 


THEY 

LAST 


will  be  secured  from  every  bu.  of  corn  or  other  grain  fed 
to  live  stock  if  it  is  first  run  through  one  of  our 

SCIENTIFIC  SHNG 

Thev  crush  corn  cob  and  all  &  grind  it  and  all 
other  grains, singly  or  mixed,  into  just  theprop- 
er  kind  of  stock  food.  Made  for  steam,  water 
or  horse  power.  You  just  buy  once  —  they 
last  a  lifetime.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

THE  F00S  MFC  CO..  Springfield.  0. 


THIS  MILL 

is  our  regular  Power 

Mill.  1 1  the  demands  of 

who  wish  a  wtronir,  dur- 
in 111  of  large  power, 
and  grinds  corn  nnd 
cob,  nnd  nil  grain*.  single  or 
mixed.  Will  grind  up  to  60  bushel 
per  hour.  Intended  for  8  h.  p. 
engine  up.  Circulars  of  Steam  and 
Sweep  Mills  free.  Write  at  once. 

STAR  MFC.  CO. 

18  Depot  St.  New  Lexington,  O. 


Tbo 

SltCIAl  Ppices 

Write 
Direct  to 

2  9  Bond  St 

CaSTBEE  fvSsiAV&.M'fr^^lcn0' 


WE 

SELL 


ENGINES 


SAW  MILLS, 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO., York,  Pa 


AGood  Farm  Engine 


MILLS 

For  grinding  Feed,  Corn  Meal,  Bnckwheat,  Rye,  etc. 
The  very  best  manufactured.  Send  for  description 
and  prices. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

185  North  F  Street.  RICUMOND.  1ND. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A 

Feed  Cutter,  Shredder. 
Horse  Power,  Grinder, 
Corn  Sheller,  Roller, 
Cattle  Stanchion  ? 

Get  our  catalogue. 
Goods  sent  on  trial. 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 

Monroe,  Mich. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Us  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  t37~  Send  for  circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia.  111. 


_  EED4 

^  Sby  supplying  your  cattle 
and  hogs  with  warm  wat¬ 
er.  Feed  is  just  so  much  fuel  to 
the  animal  economy.  It  takes  lots 
of  extra  feed  to  take  the  chill  off 
of  the  cold  water  animals  drink. 

The  Goshen 
Tank 
Heater 

excels  in  thefollowing  points: 

Heavy  galvanized  steel  sides, 
cast  iron  top  ami  bottom— base 
cast  to  sides,  double  riveted 
and  asbestos  packed,  perfect 
draft  and  ashes  can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  dlsturblag 
the  fire  and  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  fire  pot.  Burns  soft 
coal,  wood  or  cobs,  and  takes 
but  a  small  amount  of  fuel. 

We  make  also  the  famous 


GOSHEN  STEEL  TANKS 


which  are  arranged  for 
tills  heater  when  desired. 


We  stake  our  reputation  on  tills  heater  pleasing 
you.  Write  us  for  circulars  and  prices. 


KELLY  FOUNDRY  Sc  MACH.  CO. 


27  Purl  Street,  Coshen.  Ind. 


pays  for  Itself  In 
venlence  of 

ting  and  g 
threshing, 

separating  oream,  pu 
water,  sawing  wood, 

appreciated  by  all.  Then, 
if  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Kook 
on  Engines  nnd  Boilers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  39.  Springfield,  a 


“CHARTER”  Gasoline 


Engine 
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Sterling,  111. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  WaterSt.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


rnp  0  A  I  [ — n%  acres.  One  mile  from  station, 
lUn  OALl  and  three  miles  from  steamboat. 
Fine  land,  good  buildings,  beautiful  location;  tine 
fruit  and  grass  land.  Price,  $2  950— $950  cash;  well 
fenced.  J.  R.  McGONIGAL.  Dover,  Del. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OX. 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  26,  1898. 


*1  PER  YEAR. 


THE  HORSE  HAS  CROWDED  HIM  OUT. 

Farewell  To  a  Steady  Old  Citizen. 

Old-Time  Motive  Power.— If  one  might  turn 
backward  the  panorama  of  years  to  the  golden  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1849,  and  choose  a  point  of  view  on  the  over¬ 
land  route  of  the  gold  hunters  as  they  set  expectant 
faces  toward  California,  one  could  see  frequently  a 
moving  picture  composed  of  long  lines  of  yoked  oxen 
hitched  to  the  canvas-covered  ships  of  the  prairie,  the 
wagons  being  loaded  with  women,  children  and  what¬ 
ever  household  gods  and  goods  were  considered  worth 
taking  to  the  land  of  gold  and  sunshine.  The  heavy 
wains  creak,  the  tall  teamsters  crack  their  long  whips 
with  the  precision  of  long  practice,  or  flip  the  ear  of 
a  leader  with  the  unerring  aim  of  a  sharpshooter. 
There  are  shrill  cries  of  women  and  children,  a  dog 
barks  at  snake  or  prairie  dog,  and  the  commands  of 
the  leader  o  f 
the  caravan 
sound  occasion¬ 
ally  in  a  deep 
bass  voice. 

But  the  power 
that  is  doing 
the  pulling  says 
nothing.  The 
patient  oxen 
lean  against 
the  wide  yokes, 
trying  to  take 
the  strain  on 
the  part  that  is 
galled  the 
least,  blinking 
their  eyes  at  the 
lash,  switching 
their  tails  at 
the  too-attent- 
ive  flies,  and 
pass  on  into 
the  gathering 
dusk.  But  as 
day  after  day 
passes,  the  load 
of  provisions  in 
the  wagons 
grows  lighter) 
goods  are 
thrown  away, 
or  worn  out  or 
traded  off  i  n 
the  hurry  to  get 
through,  and  as 
game  and  food 
get  scarce,  ox 
after  ox  is  con¬ 
demned  for  beef,  and  their  bones  mingle  with  those 
of  their  wild  cousin,  the  buffalo,  and  the  skeletons  of 
red  men  and  white  men  that  help  mark  the  trail. 

Time  and  Its  Changes. — There  is  an  interesting 
semblance  between  the  scene  on  the  prairies  a  half 
century  ago,  and  the  broader  view  of  the  march  of 
civilization  that  we  can  take  to-day.  The  men  with 
the  oxen  went  through  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Golden 
Gate  in  four  months,  if  lucky.  To-day,  one  goes  on 
the  Sunset  Express  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  four  days. 
The  ox  has  brought  the  train  of  civilization  thus  far  ; 
he  has  plowed  the  prairies  for  years,  until  the  steam 
plow  or  the  beautiful  Percheron  horse  has  shoved  him 
aside,  and  now,  as  a  motive  power,  he  is  out  of  date 
in  much  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  At  the 
Columbian  Exposition  great  groups  of  western  people 
gathered  around  the  yokes  of  oxen,  an  absolute 
novelty  to  many  thousands  of  country-bred  people,  or 
a  pathetic  picture  of  the  past  to  the  grizzled  pioneers. 


The  ox  was  actually  a  curiosity  on  the  very  prairies 
he  helped  to  break. 

However,  in  the  rougher  portions  of  the  country, 
the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and  Carolina,  rugged 
Pennsylvania  and  northern  New  York,  and  rock-rib¬ 
bed  New  England,  the  wooden-bonded  workers  still 
keep  a  footing.  Where  rocks  are  plentiful  and  roads 
are  steep,  and  stumps  and  roots  block  plow  and  cart, 
the  temper  of  the  average  ox  is  still  superior  to  the 
temper  of  the  average  horse.  The  ox  may  look  un¬ 
utterable  things  when  he  strikes  a  bowlder,  and  he 
may  long  for  the  power  to  say  “cuss  words”,  but 
still  he  remembers  that  he  who  keepeth  his  temper 
is  better  than  he  who  taketh  a  city,  and  he  heaves 
against  the  unyielding  rock  again  and  again  like  a 
snowplow  bucking  a  drift  in  the  Sierras. 

Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  mildness  in 
oxen.  Owners  of  the  horned  teams  know  that,  occa¬ 
sionally,  there  is  an  ox  capable  of  getting  “  riled  ”. 


Up  to  a  certain  point,  he  will  bear  work  and  whip, 
cracking  and  yelling,  but  when  that  point  is  reached — 
clear  the  track  !  An  ox  on  the  rampage  is  no  joke. 
He  will  run  away  with  his  mate,  the  cart,  load  and 
all.  He  laugheth  at  the  whips  and  the  shouting  of 
the  captains  ;  he  remembereth  the  days  when  he  was 
a  young  steer,  and  he  proceedeth  to  steer  for  himself, 
and  landeth  the  whole  caravan  in  a  tangle  in  the 
ditch. 

Why  the  Ox  Gives  Way. — Even  on  the  rocky 
farms  of  New  England,  however,  the  ox  is  losing 
ground.  He  is  passing — passing  slowly  as  is  his  wont — 
but  passing  away.  As  he  is  not  merely  picturesque, 
but  in  his  way  noble,  pathetic,  full  of  patience  and 
power,  it  is  worth  while  to  stop  and  look  at  him  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  out  of  sight.  The  Percheron  horse,  raised 
on  western  prairies,  can  be  landed  in  Connecticut, 
and  sold  about  half  as  low  as  the  price  of  a  good  ox 
team — from  $100  to  $200  a  pair.  The  latter  price  is,  of 


course,  exceptional  for  oxen.  About  $125  is'a  fair 
value.  Moreover  the  heavy  draught  horse  can  be  put 
at  ordinary  farm  work  as  young  as  an  ox — at  three 
years  old,  occasionally  at  two.  These  large  horses, 
too,  if  rightly  handled,  will  work  with  a  great  deal  of 
patience  and  intelligence  among  rocks,  in  logging, 
etc.  Consequently,  it  is  to-day  apparent  in  roughest 
New  England  that  the  ox  is  yielding  ground  to  the 
more  versatile  draught  horse.  The  latter  will  not 
only  pull  and  haul,  he  can  be  hitched  up  for  a  jog  off 
to  market  in  the  evening,  or  to  church  on  Sunday. 
He  is  not  a  trotter,  yet  he  can  trot  at  a  “  jog  ”  speed. 
While  the  southern  negro  or  “  cracker  ”  will  hitch  up 
a  cow  or  ox  for  light  driving  to  town,  it  is  too  slow 
for  the  northerner.  Even  the  city  girls,  who  think  a 
straw  ride  by  moonlight  with  a  team  of  oxen  would  be 
“  too  lovely  for  any  use  ”,  soon  grow  tired  of  the  slow, 
heaving  motion,  and  get  out  and  walk  back  across  lots. 

Occasionally  one  will  see  a  long  procession  of  yoked 

cattle  filing 
through  the 
country  in 
charge  of  some 
dealer.  The 
varied  colors, 
the  long,  un¬ 
dulating  line 
following  the 
leaders,  make  a 
striking  pic¬ 
ture,  which  any 
one  would 
pause  to  see. 

At  the  New 
England  fairs, 
some  beautiful 
oxen  are  seen, 
so  closely 
matched  in 
color,  size  and 
conformation, 
that  one  won¬ 
ders  how  their 
owners  can  tell 
Buck  from 
Bright,  or  Tom 
from  Jerry. 
The  ox  is  also 
capable  of 
being  trained 
and  doing  his 
trick  act  like  a 
trained  dog. 
With  the  ut¬ 
most  delibera¬ 
tion,  a  pair  will 
mount  the  ends 
of  a  see-saw 
plank  and  balance  each  other,  rising  and  falling  with 
a  slowness  that  would  give  the  pendulum  of  grand¬ 
father’s  clock  a  fit  of  impatience.  They  will  lie  down 
and  get  up  at  the  word  of  command,  or  wheel  and  per¬ 
form  martial  evolutions.  This  is  not  so  wonderful 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  oxen  of  the  South 
African  tribes  are  taught  to  guard  flocks  from  wild 
beasts  or  robbers,  and  to  charge  an  enemy  in  battle. 
Even  in  this  country  it  has  been  noticed  that  cattle 
will  often  form  a  cordon  around  sheep,  and  with  ready 
horns  ward  off  the  attacks  of  depredating  dogs  or 
wolves. 

Some  of  the  finest  oxen  shown  at  Chicago  came  from 
Fairfield  County,  Conn.  There  are  several  dealers  in 
this  region  who  buy  up  pairs  and  ship  them  to  various 
parts  of  the  country  as  they  obtain  orders.  A  good 
pair  will  weigh  4,000  pounds,  or  more,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  they  have  an  advantage  in  inertia  over  the 
average  farm  horses  which  weigh  about  1,200  pounds 
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each.  Occasionally  an  ox  far  exceeds  this  weight,  ap¬ 
proaching  nearly  to  two  tons.  On  our  eastern  oxen, 
we  rarely  see  a  pair  of  horns  that  measure  over  four 
feet  from  tip  to  tip,  but  those  of  the  Hungarian  cattle 
frequently  measure  over  five  feet,  and  the  Bechuana 
breed  of  the  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs  are  said  to  have 
horns  measuring  13  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  measured 
along  the  curvature.  Some  of  the  horns  of  the  wild 
South  American  breeds  are.  also,  very  large.  Remains 
of  the  early  wild  cattle  in  Europe  now  in  the  British 
Museum  show  skulls  that  measure  a  yard  in  length 
and  three  feet  six  inches  between  the  roots  of  the 
horns. 

A  hornless  yoke  of  oxen  is  an  absurdity,  almost  a 
monstrosity,  yet  they  are  seen  occasionally.  The 
polled  breeds  have  been  produced  by  continuous  selec¬ 
tion  for  breeding  of  individuals  having  the  shortest 
horns.  But  nowadays,  the  up-to-date  farmer  does  not 
wait  to  dishorn  his  cattle  by  the  slow  process  of  nat¬ 
ural  selection.  He  either  takes  a  saw  or  a  dishorning 
pruner.  and  cuts  off  the  horn — a  most  revolting  and 
bloody  deed — or  he  applies  a  little  strong  caustic  to 
the  root  of  the  horn  in  the  young  calf,  and  the  horn 
stops  growing. 

The  Ox  a  Teacher. — Speaking  of  the  calf,  one 
should  not  forget  the  youth-time  of  the  ox.  Surely, 
many  a  New  England  boy  will  remember  his  first  pair 
of  young  steers  as  long  as  he  remembers  anything. 
The  breakiner  of  those  steers  was  a  test  of  the  man¬ 
liness  of  the  boy.  The  father  generally  looked  on  and 
stayed  neutral.  Meanwhile,  the  boy  broke  the  steers, 
and  the  steers  broke  the  boy.  The  benefit  was  mutual. 
If  no  necks  were  broken,  that  was  one  of  the  good 
fortunes  of  rural  life.  The  boy  learned 
how  to  keep  his  patience  and  use  his 
lash  and  expletives  with  judgment — 
keeping  an  eye  on  his  father — while 
the  steer  learned  that  prime  lesson  for 
an  ox — obedience — not  to  steer  but  to 
be  steered. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  occasional 
penchant  for  getting  panic-stricken 
that  overtakes  the  plodding  yoke- 
people,  an  incident  that  lately  came 
to  notice  may  be  related.  A  farmer 
was  plowing  with  his  ox  team  on  a 
big,  quiet  farm  near  the  State  line 
between  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

All  was  going  smoothly,  with  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  stones,  when  the  team 
stopped  suddenly  and  stared  at  an 
object  that  was  coming  over  the  fence 
Even  the  farmer  looked  twice  at  the 
apparition.  But  the  oxen  scarcely 
waited  to  look  twice.  With  a  snort, 
tossing  horns  and  switching  tails, 
they  sounded  a  retreat,  and  stopped 
not  until  they  reached  the  barn  with 
a  few  remnants  of  plow  at  the  end 
of  the  chain.  It  seems  that  an  old 
demented  individual  was  accustomed 
to  roam  across  lots  over  that  region. 

On  this  day,  he  wore  a  particularly 
shocking  bad  hat  of  the  stove-pipe 
order,  and  it  proved  too  much  for  bovine  nerves. 

Bos  Taurus  ! — Such  is  the  Latin  designation  of 
our  species  of  ox.  One  wonders  how  many  of  the 
lads  and  lasses,  when  calling  the  cows  from  the  past¬ 
ures,  know  that  their  mellow  “  Co  boss”  is  an  echo  of 
the  old  Latin.  Or  again  one  wonders  how  many 
farmers  feel  a  twinge  of  conscience  when  they  put  the 
wire  muzzles  on  their  patient  team  as  they  go  to  plow, 
and  remember  the  Scriptural  injunction  not  to  muzzle 
the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn.  Oh,  well,  we  do 
not  use  them  to  tread  corn  !  A  nd  when  we  are  through 
with  them,  we  turn  them  out,  often  still  yoked  to¬ 
gether,  to  wander  over  the  rocky  pasture,  to  eat.  and 
lie,  and  rest,  and  rise,  and  chew  the  cud,  and  switch 
the  flies  in  unison. 

If  Oxen  Could  Talk. — But  the  greatest  value  of 
an  ox  to-dav  is  as  a  balm  for  tired  and  super-sensitive 
nerves.  When  an  invalid  leaves  the  city  with  his 
sensitory  organization  fairly  sore,  “fought  to  a 
frazzle”,  as  Gen.  Gordon  said  of  his  corps  in  the  war, 
and  comes  out  in  the  country  to  recuperate,  there  is 
something  in  the  ox  that  appeals  to  him.  Here  is  a 
creature  that  does  not  run  up  elevated  railway  stairs, 
two  steps  at  a  time,  or  write  articles  “under  pres¬ 
sure”,  or  indulge  in  Delmonico  dinners.  Therefore, 
his  nerves  are  nearly  faultless.  He  does  not  worry. 
He  does  not  care  a  cud  whether  ledgers  balance  or  not 
or  how  violently  “industrials”  and  railway  bonds 
play  see-saw  in  the  stock  exchange.  As  he  balances 
himself  slowly  on  one  foot  before  condescending  to 
put  forward  another,  he  seeems  to  say :  “  Brother, 
take  your  time  !  You  will  find  my  pictures  on  the 
monuments  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  obelisks  of  the 
dynasty  of  Thotmes.  My  bones  are  in  the  caves  of 
the  Lake  Dwellers,  and  my  history  is  recorded  in  the 
oldest  books  of  the  Hindus  and  Hebrews.  I  was 


hunted  and  tamed  before  the  Stone  Age.  It  was  I  who 
made  the  wealth  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  it  was 
I  who  furnished  the  Psalmist  with  his  picture  of  1  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills’.  I  have  been  used  as 
money,  and  been  worshiped  as  a  god.  But  my  race 
would  never  survive  for  thousands  of  years  if  I  lived 
like  a  man  in  Wall  Street.  Therefore,  take  things 
easy!  Draw  long  breaths!  You  can  lift  a  weight 
twice  as  easily  if  you  do  it  slowly,  and  let  every  atom, 
and  corpuscle,  blood  vessel  and  tissue,  have  time  to 
do  its  best  without  straining.  I  am  only  an  ox,  but  I 
can  give  you  points  about  work.  You  may  not  do  as 
much  in  an  hour,  but  you  will  do  more  in  a  lifetime; 
at  least  you  will  live  more  happily,  and  your  children 
will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.” 

So  the  ox  team  passes  slowly  out  of  sight  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  The  indispensable  cow,  with  the  benevolent 
udder,  and  the  idle  beef  cattle  of  the  prairies  survive. 
But  the  ox  team  is  primitive,  and  primitive  things 
are  going  before  the  advance  of  “  improvement,”  im¬ 
provement  that  does  improve  often,  but  not  always, 
as  yet.  Meanwhile,  old  ox,  farewell  !  Though  out  of 
sight,  we  shall  think  of  you  sometimes  as  inhabiting 
a  Land  of  Leisure,  where  there  is  neither  hurry  nor 
worry,  neither  loads,  nor  goads  ! 

Connecticut.  cnAS.  h.  cbandall. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fig.  360,  on  our  first  page,  shows  a  yoke 
of  oxen  hitched  to  a  modern  wagon,  driven  over  a 
modern  road,  by  a  very  much  up-to-date  driver.  Fig. 
361  shows  an  outfit  much  more  ancient  in  appearance, 
the  man  with  the  gad  being  much  more  in  keeping 
with  his  team  and  cart.  There  is  a  great  contrast 
and  a  world  of  suggestion  in  these  two  pictures.  Are 


these  latter  days  such  a  great  improvement  over  the 
former  ones  ? 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

“Rejected”  Meat. — The  National  Provisioner  is 
responsible  for  this  statement : 

It  is  claimed  that,  at  least  100  cheap  restaurants  in  New  York 
rely  on  their  meat  supplies  from  the  “  rejections  ”  of  the  retail 
butcher  shops.  The  cooks  in  these  establishments  are  tried  men 
at  the  business,  and  get  good  wages.  With  the  careful  addition 
of  spices  and  other  condiments,  coupled  with  their  manipulative 
ability  in  the  culinary  art,  these  artists  are  able  to  render 
palatable,  meats  which  otherwise  would  not  be  acceptable  in  the 
humblest  tenement. 

A  friend  who  is  in  the  provision  business  says  that 
he  once  sold  two  beef  tongues  to  a  man  who  ran  a 
small  restaurant.  The  man  came  back  and  said  that 
the  tongues  were  tainted.  “  But,”  he  said,  “  I  put  a 
little  more  mustard  on  them,  and  they  went  all  right.” 
“You  pays  your  money  and  you  have  no  choice ” — 
when  you  eat  at  a  city  restaurant  ! 

Second-Crop  Clover  — Four  weeks  ago,  we  told  of 
a  reader  in  Pennsylvania  who  is  trying  to  obtain  a 
quantity  of  second-growth  clover  hay.  It  seemed  to 
us  strange  that  this  article  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
we  wrote  to  about  30  of  our  readers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  only  to  find  that  first-class,  second- 
crop  clover  is  about  as  scarce  as  gold,  this  year.  Very 
little  of  it  was  cut,  and  even  when  it  was  cut,  much 
of  it  was  spoiled  in  curing.  Farmers  seem  to  have 
changed  their  plan  regarding  their  clover  crop.  The 
general  custom  now  is  to  pasture  it  for  hogs  or  cattle, 
or  clip  it  and  leave  the  clippings  on  the  ground.  Our 
friend  says  that  he  has  now  obtained  a  quantity  of  this 
clover  in  northern  New  York.  He  advertised  in  sev¬ 
eral  agricultural  papers,  but  only  one  man,  who  is  a 
subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  answered  the  advertise¬ 


ment — though  this  one  supplied  the  clover.  He 
thought  it  was  strange  that  the  advertisement  re¬ 
ceived  so  little  attention,  but  now  he  knows  that  he 
was  advertising  for  something  that  farmers  did  not 
have. 

Raspberries  in  Kansas. —  Noticing  the  report  of 
the  Michigan  man  who  (page  733)  is  growing  raspber¬ 
ries  on  a  large  acreage,  I  desire  to  tell  you  of  a  friend 
who  is  doing  the  same.  J.  C.  Banta,  who  has  been 
growing  fruit  on  a  40-acre  farm,  planted  mainly  to 
small  fruits  of  different  varieties,  found  his  40-acre 
farm  too  small,  and  has  now  purchased  an  80-acre 
farm  near  an  adjoining  town  west  of  us.  On  this 
farm,  he  has  planted  4,000  apple  trees,  all  of  Missouri 
Pippins,  and  ntends  to  plant  40  acres  to  Kansas  rasp¬ 
berries.  He  will,  also,  grow  strawberries  and  black¬ 
berries,  but  Missouri  Pippin  apples  and  Kansas  rasp¬ 
berries  will  be  his  specialties,  as  he  is  growing  fruit 
for  market  only.  Mr.  Banta’s  experience  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  fruits  for  profit  has  covered  many  years,  and 
he  has  decided  on  those  varieties  most  profitable,  as 
provfd  by  his  own  experience,  for  his  locality. 

Kansas.  A.  h.  griksa. 

Farming  in  Massachusetts.— The  article  on  New 
England  Farming,  page  688,  so  well  represents  the 
ideas  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  that  a  few  words  in 
reply  may  not  come  amiss.  Farming  is  just  as  much 
a  business  as  any  other  occupation.  I  make  the  state¬ 
ment  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  farmers  get  a  living  on  less  hours  of 
productive  labor,  than  those  of  any  other  occupation 
whose  workers  depend  upon  manual  labor  for  a  living. 
If  a  man  invests  in  a  blacksmith  shop,  does  any  one 
expect  the  shop  to  support  him  ?  Why 
should  he  be  expected  to  attend  to 
his  business  better  than  the  other  ? 
Neither  are  the  men  who  work  12  to 
15  hours  a  day  our  most  successful 
farmers,  and  the  man  who  works  but 
an  average  of  three  to  five  has  no 
right  to  expect  as  much  as  he  who 
does  a  full  day’s  work.  The  reference 
to  Mr.  Hines  is  very  unfortunate,  for 
as  I  understand  his  farming,  he  has 
never  devoted  himself  entirely  to  any 
one  specialty.  I  think  that  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  he  would  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  without  one  cent  of  the  profits  of 
his  peach  crop  this  year,  for  he  still 
keeps  his  farming  operations  going, 
and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  his  apple 
crop  will  bring  more  morey  than 
many  mechanics  earn  in  a  year.  The 
location  is  not  an  ideal  one  for 
peaches,  and  the  credit  belongs  to  the 
man  on  the  farm,  not  the  location. 
Massachusetts.  h.  o.  mead. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  for  Lice. — 
I  have  tried  a  little  experiment  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon  for  killing  lice. 
In  a  pen  of  five  hens  infested  with  head 
lice,  we  tied  four  small  bottles  with 
openings  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  under  the  roost  poles. 
After  two  successive  night  trials,  the  lice  seemed  as 
bad  as  before.  During  the  two  following  nights,  the 
bottles  were  raised  so  as  to  have  the  openings  of  the 
bottles  about  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  hens.  This, 
also,  apparently  had  no  effect.  This  pen  was  one  of 
10  in  a  building  60  feet  long,  with  windows  partly  open 
at  night.  In  another  building  of  the  same  size,  the 
same  tests  were  made  on  a  like  pen  that  was  infested 
with  both  head  lice  and  mites.  In  this  test,  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  roosts  each  morning  showed  that  the  mites 
were  driven  away  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
bottles,  but  were  not  killed.  This  Ust  seemed  to  show 
that  the  treatment  will  keep  the  hens  free  from  the 
mites  at  night,  and  this  is  the  only  time,  I  believe,  that 
they  trouble  the  fowls.  This  is  as  far  as  our  trials 
went.  Another  plan  would,  probably,  be  successful 
with  the  head  lice.  By  putting  the  fowls  in  a  tight 
box,  and  putting  the  acid  in  the  box,  the  lice  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  killed  if  enough  of  the  acid  were 
allowed  to  evaporate.  The  danger  would  be  in  killing 
the  hen  at  the  same  time.  The  acid  is  very  poisonous  and 
very  inflammable,  and  these  are  serious  objections  to 
its  use.  For  head  lice,  the  use  of  coal  oil,  or  some 
other  insecticide  would,  probably,  be  preferable  to 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  by  treating  the  roosts  with 
the  same  substance,  the  mites  could  be  kept  under. 

Utah  Experiment  Station.  james  dryden. 

Prices  and  Sales  of  Hay. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Hay  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bates,  of  Boston,  gave  the  results  of 
some  investigations  as  to  the  difference  in  the  hay 
market,  caused  by  the  change  from  horse  power  to 
electricity  and  cables  in  street-car  service.  He  says 
that  he  started  out  with  the  idea  that,  of  course,  less 
hay  is  -required, ^because  thousands  of  horses  have 
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been  thrown  out  of  a  job.  He  selected  the  four 
terminal  points  which  cover  the  largest  hay  trade  in 
the  country,  namely,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Boston.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  that  the 
volume  of  hay  actually  consumed  in  these  cities,  was. 
if  anything,  a  trifle  greater  than  the  amount  required 
five  years  ago. 

When  asked  why,  if  the  use  of  the  horse  is  dying 
out,  the  consumption  of  hay  shows  a  slight  increase, 
Mr.  Bates  says  that  the  lower  prices  for  hay  have  in¬ 
duced  a  larger  use  for  it.  He  says  that  when  hay  was 
worth  $25  a  ton,  the  owner  of  the  horse  went  to  the 
stable  and  almost  counted  the  spires  of  hay  that  were 
fed  out.  Since  hay  lias  been  reduced  in  price,  city 
consumers  have  given  their  horses  all  they  could  eat. 
City  truckmen  have  told  him  that  when  hay  is  high, 
they  have  cut  the  amount  fed,  in  two,  feeding  more 
corn  and  oats  in  its  place.  The  lower  price  of  hay, 
too,  has  induced  dairymen  and  farmers  who  are  pro¬ 
ducing  other  crops,  to  buy  more  baled  hay.  Many 
farmers  on  small  farms  find  that  they  can  buy  hay 
cheaper  than  they  can  raise  it,  since  they  can  obtain 
more  money  per  acre  from  other  crops. 

A  member  of  the  Association,  from  St.  Louis,  said 
that,  notwithstanding  that  the  car  horse  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  that  bicycles  were  in  full  force,  twice  as 
much  hay  was  used  in  that  city  in  1896  as  in  1893. 
There,  as  in  the  East,  the  proof  was  that  horsemen 
fed  more  hay  when  it  became  cheap.  The  general 
opinion  among  the  members  seemed  to  be  that  this 
was  true  of  most  of  the  large  towns  and  cities.  The 
days  of  high  prices  for  hay  have,  evidently,  gone,  but 
there  is  a  greater  demand  than  ever  at  lower  prices, 
because  feeders  are  using  more  of  it. 


KEEPING  APPLES  IN  COLD  STORAGE. 

How  Kept  Cold  . — The  storage  of  apples  for  late 
Winter  and  Spring  markets  is  becoming  an  important 
industry.  In  the  past,  this  work  has  been  most  largely 
done  by  apple  buyers  and  speculators,  largely,  prob¬ 
ably,  because  of  the  great  expense  of  the  buildings 
and  apparatus  used.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  successful  keeping  of  apples,  requires  a  tempera¬ 
ture  as  near  32  degrees  as  possible,  and  the  smallest 
possible  variation  of  temperature.  The  atmosphere 
should,  also,  be  dry,  because  dampness  favors  fungous 
growths,  which  induce  decay.  It  is  said  that  the  most 
perfect  and  extensive  cold  storage  house  known,  is  in 
Boston,  and  one  modeled  after  it  is  located  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  The  temperature  in  these  is  reduced  by 
means  of  an  iceplant,  but  the  cooling  pipes  are  in  a 
room  separate  from  the  storage  apartments.  The  per¬ 
fection  of  machinery  for  making  artificial  ice  has  been 
a  great  advantage  in  the  development  of  the  cold 
storage  business.  The  cold  air  is  admitted  into  the 
latter  through  wooden  conduits,  thus  insuring  a  more 
perfectly  dry  atmosphere.  In  these  large  establish¬ 
ments,  experience  indicates  that  apples  are  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  preserved  in  a  constant  temperature  of  30 
degrees,  than  at  any  other,  but  such  extensive  build¬ 
ings  as  these  require  more  capital,  both  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation,  than  is  within  the  reach  of  even 
the  wealthy  fruit  grower. 

But  there  are  smaller  and  less  costly  houses,  that 
answer  the  purpose  very  well.  At  Fig.  362  is  shown 
a  cold  storage  house  which  is  on  the  farm  of  Wm.  F. 
and  Robert  Brown,  in  Hancock  County,  W.  Va.  The 
storage  apartments  of  this  house  have  a  capacity  of 
10,000  barrels,  and  are  in  the  basement.  The  ice  chest 
in  which  the  ice  is  stored,  is  on  the  upper  floor. 

Stored  on  Shelves. — Bulletin  No.  43,  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  on  Apples  in  Pennsylvania, 
from  which  the  illustration  is  reproduced,  says  there 
are  several  such  fruit  houses  in  that  State.  The  cost 
is  from  $2,000  to  $5,000,  and  they  have  a  capacity  of 
from  1,000  to  3,000  barrels.  One  situated  in  Berks 
County  has  floor  dimensions  of  25  x  40  feet,  the  fruit 
room  being  12  feet  high  to  the  ceiling,  and  having  a 
capacity  for  1,000  barrels.  The  cost  was  $3,000,  but 
as  the  stone  had  to  be  hauled  a  long  distance,  the  ex¬ 
pense  was  ud  usually  high.  The  house  is  built  on  ris¬ 
ing  ground,  and  in  the  rear,  a  dam  is  constructed,  al¬ 
most  on  a  level  with  the  ice  floor,  so  that  the  ice  is 
drawn  directly  into  the  house.  A  large  quantity  of 
ice  is  stored  on  the  second  floor,  and  this  serves  the 
purpose  admirably. 

A  fruit  house,  constructed  of  wood,  is  shown  at 
Fig.  363.  This  was  built  by  Wm.  P.  Fisher,  of  Center 
County,  and  has  a  capacity  for  6,000  bushels  of  apples 
stored  on  shelves.  The  interior  is  filled  with  shelves 
of  movable  boards,  which  are  supported  by  scantlings 
and  crossboards.  The  passageways  are  few  and 
narrow.  Fruit  is  stored  loose  on  shelves  and  barreled 
as  ordered  during  the  Winter.  The  two  stories  of  the 
house  are  arranged  in  this  way  for  fruit,  and  the  attic 
for  ice.  A  broad  platform  in  the  attic,  the  full  length 
of  the  house,  is  covered  with  galvanized  iron,  on 
which  the  ice  is  placed.  This  platform  has  a  gentle 
slope,  to  carry  off  the  water  from^the  melting  ice, 


and  this  is  conducted  out  of  the  building.  Mr.  Fisher 
claims  special  advantages  in  building  a  house  high, 
whereby  he  imitates  the  conditions  of  a  well.  By 
proper  attention  to  ventilation,  he  has  reduced  the 
temperature,  and  maintained  it  at  40  degrees  F., 
without  ice,  in  October.  The  cost  of  such  a  house 
varies  according  to  circumstances,  from  $600  to  $1,000. 

Sometimes  in  Caves. — The  walls  of  such  fruit 
houses  are  usually  made  of  ordinary  studding, 
sheathed  within  and  without,  and  the  intervening 
spaces  are  sometimes  filled  with  sawdust.  The  ex¬ 
terior  is  then  covered  with  good  building  paper,  and 
weather-boarded.  Most  fruitmen  say  that  apples 
will  keep  much  better  if  they  are  hurried  into  cold 
storage  promptly,  as  soon  as  picked,  instead  of  being 
left  in  the  orchard  in  piles  or  in  barrels  to  sweat. 

The  same  bulletin  also  refers  to  fruit  caves  or  cel¬ 
lars,  which  are  usually  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
the  house,  and  are  less  easily  controlled  as  to  tempera¬ 
ture,  because  there  is  no  provision  for  ice.  One  built 
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by  G.  C.  Brown,  of  York  County,  has  a  capacity  of 
200  barrels.  The  floor  dimensions  are  12  by  20  feet. 
The  walls  and  arched  roof  are  of  stone  cemented 
inside  and  out.  An  excavation  of  six  feet  was  made, 
and  the  soil  removed  was  used  to  cover  over  the  top. 


SOME  CONDENSED  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Cement  Floor. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  753,  Mr. 
L.  A.  Clinton  gave  a  plan  for  laying  cement  floors. 
From  past  experience  in  laying  cement  walks,  I  would 
be  afraid  to  follow  his  advice.  I  used  water  lime  for 
the  base,  and  allowed  it  to  dry  before  capping  with 
Portland  cement,  with  the  result  that  the  top  and  base 
never  united.  In  laying  a  floor,  the  result  would, 
probably,  be  the  same.  The  best  authorities  to  which 
I  have  access  say  that  the  base  should  not  dry  before 
the  finishing  coat  is  put  on.  Next  time  I  build  a  floor 
or  walk,  I  shall  use  the  Portland  altogether,  and  have 
as  cheap  a  floor  as  if  I  used  part  water  lime,  as  the 
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Portland  is  so  much  stronger,  and  will  go  farther  in 
making  the  grouting.  With  ours,  the  water-lime  base 
seemed  to  absorb  moisture,  and  when  freezing  weather 
came,  all  went  to  pieces,  the  base  as  well  as  the  cap¬ 
ping.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  advice  of  men  that 
use  water-lime  floors,  that  they  must  be  kept  away 
from  frost. 

Fall  Plowing'. — Page  769.  I  do  not  think  it  advis¬ 
able  to  Fall  plow  land  unless  well  drained  naturally 
or  artificially.  When  such  plowing  is  done,  I  would 
regard  it  as  a  mistake  to  replow.  I  would  try  to  put  on 
the  manure  before  plowing,  and  then  edge  the  furrow 
slices  up  against  each  other.  When  the  land  is  worked 
the  manure  will  be  well  incorporated  through  it.  If 
the  land  is  clay  and  replowed  in  the  Spring,  it  will, 
doubtless,  be  found  to  be  in  a  cloddy,  gummy  con¬ 
dition  that  will  require  too  much  labor  to  get  in  order. 
Instead  of  replowing  in  the  Spring,  it  should  be 
worked  into  condition  with  a  disk  or  Cutaway  har¬ 
row.  I  have  plowed  land  heavily  coated  with  manure 
in  the  late  Fall  or  early  Winter,  and  put  in  order  as 
above.  If  such  land  were  left  till  Spring  to  plow,  the 
manure  coat  would  keep  wet  too  long.  If  plowed  a 
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little  wet  in  the  Fall  or  Winter,  the  freezing  over¬ 
comes  the  injury  done.  This  is  Ohio  experience. 

Rye  Pasture  ;  Clipping  Clover. — The  editor 
will  find  rye  the  best  of  hog  pasture.  I  think  that 
hogs  relish  it  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  they  do 
clover.  I  have  sown  rye  and  clover  together  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April,  and  in  a  little  over  a  fortnight,  had  hog 
pasture.  In  regard  to  clipping  clover,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  clip  more  than  once  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  prevent  seeding.  I  clipped  one  field  soon 
after  harvest  this  year,  a  little  too  early  to  prevent  a 
part  of  it  going  to  seed.  Another  field  was  clipped 
later,  and  weeds  as  well  as  the  clover  kept  from  seed¬ 
ing.  If  clipped  at  the  right  time,  once  will  answer. 

Ohio.  JOHN  M.  .JAMISON. 


NOTES  FROM  OHIO. 

ROADS,  TELEPHONES,  AND  WEATHER. 

Road  Smashers. — A  new  phase  of  the  road  ques¬ 
tion  has  presented  itself  here.  The  township  voted 
to  make  several  sections  of  broken  stone  road,  covered 
with  gravel.  The  cost  was  about  $3,000  per  mile,  and 
the  road  was  considered  a  great  improvement  over 
clay  roads,  and  it  was  resolved  to  keep  on  making 
other  sections.  This  Fall,  a  ship-timber  company 
purchased  a  tract  of  oak  timber,  and  hauled  it  tree 
length  on  great  trucks  with  six  teams  attached,  over 
the  greater  length  of  this  experimental  road.  Many 
of  the  logs  weighed  10  tons  or  more.  The  result  is 
that  the  road  is  ruined,  is  so  nearly  impassable  that 
the  logs  are  now  drawn  on  a  roundabout  dirt  road. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  Is  it  possible  to  collect  damages  ? 
If  not,  what  is  the  use  of  building  roads  where  non¬ 
taxpayers,  and  those  who  do  not  care  a  continental 
about  roads,  can,  without  let  or  hindrance,  destroy 
them  ?  What  right  have  the  country  people  to  have 
anything,  anyway  ? 

The  Farmers’  Telephone. — Since  the  visit  of  H. 
W.  C.,  the  farmers’  telephone  has  been  erected  in 
town,  connecting  all  of  the  stores,  offices,  and  several 
private  houses,  and  others  are  to  make  connections. 
We  are  now  connected,  not  only  with  our  town  busi¬ 
ness  places,  post  offices,  and  railroads,  but  the  great 
outside  world  as  well,  and  all  for  the  small  rental  of 
$1  a  month.  Election  night,  the  wires  over  a  large  part 
of  northern  Ohio  were  thrown  open,  and  election  news 
came  pouring  in  from  all  sides  and  States  and,  “sitting 
under  my  own  vine  and  fig  tree  ”,  I  heard  the  news  as 
soon  as  the  New  Yorker,  that  “Teddy”  had  won,  hours 
before  the  vote  in  my  own  town  was  announced. 
Plans  are  in  process  of  formulation  to  connect  it  as 
an  ally  of  the  great  Home  Telephone  Company  of 
Cleveland,  with  its  2,500  boxes,  and  the  Independent 
Lines  Company,  and  then  we  can  reach  any  point  at 
about  half  the  expense  that  it  now  costs  to  ring  a 
“  Bell.” 

Wet- Weatlier  Work. — As  it  rained  here  15  days 
in  the  last  three  weeks  of  October,  was  cloudy  the 
rest  of  the  time,  and  has  rained  all  of  the  month  of 
November  so  far,  it  is  a  perplexing  question  what  to 
do  on  the  farm.  Corn  is  all  to  husk  in  the  future,  and 
potatoes  to  dig.  Oh  my,  my  !  To  get  a  potato  digger 
across  a  field,  would  be  as  great  a  failure  as  to  bring 
the  Maria  Teresa  from  Santiago.  About  the  only  wet- 
weather  work  that  is  not  interfered  with  is  boarding 
the  troops.  They  come  up  smiling  three  times  a  day. 
After  milking  is  over,  there  is  little  to  do  but  to  watch 
the  weather.  Some  are  pulling  the  potatoes  a  few 
bushels  a  day  out  of  the  mud  with  boathooks — I  mean 
potato  forks — but  such  a  looking  crop  as  they  are  ! 
It  is  a  serious  problem  for  many  a  man  to  solve  this 
season,  what  to  set  the  hired  help  at  during  these 
long  rainy  spells,  to  offset  their  wages  and  board. 

Oil  the  Other  Side. — We  are  always  curious  about 
what  our  neighbors  are  saying  and  doing ;  but  now 
and  then  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  some  one  10,000 
miles  or  more  away,  is  saying  and  thinking  about  the 
very  things  we  are  ;  showing  that,  in  this  age  of  in¬ 
telligence,  and  rapid  and  wide  dissemination  of  ideas, 
there  is  almost  a  common  universality  of  agricultural 
thought.  This  is  emphasized  to  my  knowledge,  for 
within  a  few  days,  I  have  received  two  letters  from 
“darkest  Africa,”  one  from  600  miles  north  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  asking  information  about  silo 
building,  and  feeding  ensilage,  confessing  that  they 
must  make  improvements  in  the  production  of  milk, 
or  be  crippled  by  competition.  Is  here  not  an  ex¬ 
ample  worthy  of  imitation  for  10,000  dairymen,  more 
or  less,  of  this  country  ?  The  idea  of  cheapening  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy  products  in  Central  Africa  cannot  be 
any  more  important  there  than  in  considerable  areas 
of  the  United  States.  I  would  suggest  that  dairymen 
here  join  with  these  men  in  Africa  in  their  search  for 
dairy  light  and  better-understood  practices.  J.  <j. 

Ohio. 
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HOGS  OR  SHEEP  IN  APPLE  ORCHARDS. 

WILL  THEY  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  CULTIV ATION  ? 

Readers  are  familiar  with  the  plan,  suggested  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward,  of  keeping  hogs  or  sheep  in  fruit 
orchards.  Mr.  Woodward's  plan  is  to  overstock  the 
orchard,  either  with  sheep  or  hogs,  so  that  they  will 
be  sure  to  keep  the  grass  thoroughly  gnawed  down, 
and  to  eat  all  the  apples  that  may  fall  from  the  trees. 
He  would  also  feed  them  a  quantity  of  grain,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition.  The  advantages  he 
claims  from  this  practice  are  that  the  grass  will  be 
thoroughly  eaten  down,  the  wormy  apples  will  all  be 
destroyed,  and  the  manure  from  the  stock  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  thoroughly  over  the  orchard.  He  thinks  that 
this  will  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  plan  of  culti¬ 
vating  and  fertilizing  the  trees,  and  on  many  farms, 
he  claims  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  handle  an  orchard. 
A  number  of  our  new  subscribers  have,  evidently, 
been  impressed  by  these  articles,  and  they  write 
to  know  whether  this  plan  is  really  practical  and 
valuable.  We  have  asked  for  the  opinions  of  other 
fruit  growers  as  to  whether  this  plan  of  pasturing 
the  orchard  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  plan  of  cultivating 
and  fertilizing. 

Objections  to  It.— Prof.  W.  B.  Brooks,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  says  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  fruit  culture,  but  he  does  not  think  this  plan 
entirely  practical.  lie  does  not  think  that  the  best 
of  fruit  can  be  grown  by  this  system.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  thing  in  fruit  growing  is  the  supply 
of  soil  moisture.  To  conserve  the  moisture,  the  soil 
must  be  stocked  with  organic  matter,  and  the  surface 
kept  loose  or  covered  with  a  mulch.  It  would  not  be 
kept  in  this  condition  if  heavily  stocked  with  sheep 
or  hogs.  Again,  in  large  orchards,  the  droppings  of 
the  sheep  or  hogs  would  not  be  distributed  evenly. 
Certain  parts  would  be  overmanured,  while  other 
parts  would  receive  little  or  none.  It  is  desirable, 
also,  to  have  a  soft  bed  beneath  the  trees  to  receive 
the  late  windfalls.  Shortly  before  gathering  time, 
many  apples  are  blown  off  by  severe  winds,  and  if 
these  fall  upon  a  soft  bed,  they  will  still  be  salable  at 
a  fair  price ;  if  they  fall  upon  the  hard  surface  left 
by  sheep,  or  into  the  earth  rooted  up  by  hogs,  they 
would  be  injured  for  selling.  In  case  of  old  orchards  of 
small  size,  which  have  been  neglected,  and  where 
there  are  many  large  roots  near  the  surface,  such  pas¬ 
ture  may  not  be  objectionable.  In  such  orchards,  the 
large  roots  prevent  proper  cultivation,  and  owing  to 
the  small  size  of  the  orchards,  the  animal  droppings 
will  be  more  evenly  distributed. 

Wliat  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  Says  —Without  doubt, 
the  ideal  method  of  caring  for  orchards  while  they 
are  being  raised  and  while  they  are  fruiting  as  well, 
is  to  keep  a  mulch  of  loose,  fine  earth  over  the  roots 
of  the  trees  from  the  end  of  May  until  about  August 
1.  Too  many  orchards  have  been  set  too  close,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  badly  trimmed,  hence  the 
limbs  interfere  with  tillage  ;  but  these  limbs  are  so 
large  that  it  would  not  appear  wise  to  remove  them. 
In  such  cases,  the  next  best  method  is  to  keep  hogs, 
or  better,  sheep,  in  the  apple  orchard,  overstock  it,  as 
Mr.  Woodward  recommends,  and  then  feed  liberally 
enough  to  maintain  a  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  the 
animals.  The  animals  will  eat  most  or  all  of  the 
fallen  apples,  will  keep  the  grass,  what  little  there 
may  be,  so  closely  grazed  that  it  will  not  form  a  hid¬ 
ing  place  for  injurious  insects,  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  soil  of  the  orchard  will  be  fertilized.  The  worst 
method  is  to  seed  down  the  orchard  to  Timothy  when 
young,  and  mow  it ;  or,  perhaps,  a  practice  not  less 
disastrous  is  the  thick  mulching  of  the  orchard  with 
straw,  in  June.  This  works  admirably  for  a  time, 
but  in  the  end,  the  roots  grow  near  the  surface,  and 
the  orchards,  at  least  those  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
fail  to  produce  satisfactory  crops  after  a  time  where 
this  mulching  has  been  practiced.  If  conditions  do 
not  seem  to  justify  the  adoption  of  the  ideal  method, 
then  by  all  means  practice  the  one  recommended  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell’s  Opinion.— I  do  not  believe 
that  the  finest  fruit  can  be  produced  except  by  high, 
clean  culture.  The  production  of  pork  and  mutton 
is  a  business  by  itself,  and  to  attempt  to  produce  first- 
class  apples,  pears,  peaches,  or  any  fruit  grown  upon 
trees,  and  first-class  meat  on  the  same  soil,  is  imprac¬ 
ticable,  for  much  of  the  time  the  conditions  that  would 
be  favorable  for  the  one,  would  be  entirely  unfavor¬ 
able  for  the  other.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Woodward’s 
object  in  keeping  sheep  in  orchards,  it  is,  first,  to  have 
all  wormy  fruit  eaten  as  it  drops  ;  second,  to  keep  the 
grass  down  by  having  it  eaten  off  closely,  thereby 
saving  cultivation  ;  third,  to  have  the  manure  evenly 
distributed. 

The  only  practical  way  to  obtain  fruit  free  from  in¬ 
sect  damage  is  by  spraying.  The  best  way  to  keep 
grass  down  in  orchards,  is  not  to  let  it  grow  at  all, 
and  cultivation  is  essential  to  give  right  mechanical 
Condition  to  the  soil,  to  keep  the  feeding  roots  of  trees 


down  deeper,  rather  than  close  to  the  surface,  where 
they  will  be,  in  untilled  soil,  and  above  all,  tillage  is 
of  imperative  necessity  in  dry  seasons.  In  orchards 
that  have  hills,  sheep  will  always  go  to  the  highest 
point  at  night,  and  instead  of  getting  an  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  manure,  by  far  the  larger  amount  will  be 
left  in  one  portion  of  the  orchard,  and  to  the  injury 
of  the  trees.  We  know  this  from  experience.  The 
cost  of  time  and  labor  in  feeding  grain  through  an 
entire  season  of  the  growth  of  grass  would,  I  should 
say,  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  tillage.  Phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  are  required  in  much  larger  proportion 
than  nitrogen,  while  the  nitrogen,  through  the  use  of 
Crimson  clover,  can  be  obtained  after  tillage  is  fin¬ 
ished  at  much  less  cost  than  through  grain  feeding. 

All  varieties  of  fruit  are  not  readily  eaten,  by  hogs 
especially.  When  the  Spitzenberg  and  Jonathan 
apples  are  in  the  same  orchard  with  Baldwin,  Russet, 
and  Ben  Davis,  the  former  will  be  eaten  closely,  while 
the  wormy  droppings  of  the  latter  will  not  be  touched. 
The  fruit  that  is  produced  in  the  highly-cultivated 
orchards  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  steadily  displacing 
much  of  our  own  in  our  eastern  markets.  We  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  too  much  shiftlessness  in  our  orchard 
management.  Mr.  Woodward  certainly  can  not  be 
charged  with  being  a  lazy  man,  but  his  plan  of  pastur¬ 
ing  orchards  to  save  the  labor  of  tillage  is  placing  a 
premium  on  laziness,  of  which  we  have  now  too  much 
in  our  fruit-growing  interests.  On  a  rough  hillside, 
difficult  of  tillage,  Mr.  Woodward’s  plan  might  be 
adopted  to  advantage,  but  I  would  not  advise  using 
such  land  for  orchard  purposes. 


SOUTHERN  TREATMENT  FOR  PEAR  BLIGHT 

FOB  LECONTE  AND  KIEFFER  FEAR  TREES. 

When  a  pear  orchard  is  badly  blighted,  the  owner 
writes  to  everybody  who  claims  to  know  anything  on 
the  subject,  and  every  one  will  write  him  to  prune, 
prune,  prune,  when  really  the  truth  is  that  the  more 
he  prunes,  the  worse  will  be  the  blight.  When  an 
orchard  is  badly  blighted,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  let 
it  alone  as  completely  as  possible.  Don’t  prune  a 
limb,  don’t  plow  it,  or  do  anything  else  to  it  that  will 
stimulate  the  trees.  The  trees  are  certainly  in  bad 
shape  for  two  years.  Let  them  alone  till  the  trees 
make  but  a  small  growth.  Don’t  cultivate  the  land. 
Then  fertilize  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  (no 
nitrogen).  Kainit  and  acid  are  good  forms.  Apply 
broadcast  500  pounds  of  each  to  the  acre  ;  less  will  do 
good,  more  will  do  more  good.  Plow  it  in  lightly, 
say  three  to  four  inches.  This  should  be  done  in  the 
Winter  between  December  1  and  January  15.  If  done 
earlier,  vegetation  is  too  much  in  the  way.  If  done 
later,  there  will  be  danger  of  causing  the  trees  to 
bloom  too  early. 

In  May,  give  the  orchard  another  cultivation,  most 
advantageously  done  with  a  Cutaway  harrow,  plowing 
about  the  same  depth  as  before.  The  season  follow¬ 
ing,  give  the  same  fertilizers  and  the  same  plow- 
ings.  If  the  trees  are  rather  vigorous,  leave  off  the 
May  plowing. 

When  you  have  starved  out  the  blight,  and  have 
got  the  trees  to  where  they  make  but  a  small  growth 
annually,  which  will  be  just  before  you  commence  the 
fertilizing  and  plowing  described  above,  then  is  the 
time  to  prune,  prune,  prune.  Don’t  prune  with  a 
knife  or  shears,  but  with  a  saw.  Saw  off  the  worst 
blighted  limbs,  the  straggling  limbs,  the  chafing 
limbs,  and  the  very  tall  limbs  ;  cut  them  half  in  two, 
reducing  the  tree  nearly  one-half.  Apply  kainit  and 
acid  annually,  give  the  orchard  two  plowings,  never 
plant  ptas,  beggar  weeds,  or  turn  under  a  heavy  crop 
of  any  vegetable  growth.  Then  count' blight  a  bless¬ 
ing,  for  you  will  have  studied  the  requirements  of 
pear  trees,  supplied  their  needs,  and  recognized  them 
as  perennials  instead  of  annuals.  B.  w.  stone. 

Georgia.  _ _ 

Piping  Milk  From  a  Creamery. 

J.  P.  W.,  Kerrmoor ,  Pa.— Can  skim-milk  be  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  underground  250  feet  through  one-inch  galvanized  pipe, 
by  gravity?  That  is,  would  the  pipe  soon  become  coated,  and 
finally  closed  ?  I  could  follow  the  milk  with  steam  and  water. 

Ans. — Certainly  milk  can  be  run  through  250  feet  of 
inch  pipe  by  gravity,  if  the  milk  is  not  allowed  to  get 
so  cold  that  it  will  froth  too  much.  The  pipe  can  be 
kept  clean  by  using  house  savogran,  blowing  it  out 
with  live  steam,  and  rinsing  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
What  do  you  want  to  do  with  the  milk  ?  If  for  feeding 
purposes,  the  galvanized  iron  pipe  will  be  all  right, 
and  can  be  kept  clean  enough  for  that ;  but  if  you  wish 
to  make  any  article  of  food  of  the  milk,  use  an  inch 
lead  pipe,  and  when  you  clean  it  out — which  you  must 
do  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  through — wash  with  cold, 
then  hot  water,  then  use  the  savogran  thoroughly, 
and  then  rinse  with  water,  and  blow  through  live 
steam.  A  lead  pipe  can  be  kept  clean,  but  a  rough 
iron  pipe  affords  so  many  places  for  the  lodgment  of 
microbes  and  germs,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  it  free  from  ferment  germs. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

A  BATCH  OF  FRUIT  PROBLEMS. 

SOLVED  BY  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Red  Cross  Currant  from  Cuttings.— Can  the  Red  Cross  cur¬ 
rant  be  grown  from  cuttings  ?  D.  s.  w. 

Glasgow,  O. 

Yes,  this  variety  of  currant  is  propagated  with  fair 
success  from  cuttings.  The  cuttings  should  be  made 
while. the  bush  is  dormant,  and  of  the  last  year’s 
growth.  About  10  inches  is  a  proper  length.  Bury 
them  in  bundles  until  early  Spring,  if  made  before 
that  time,  and  plant  nearly  to  their  tops  in  good  mel¬ 
low  earth.  Keep  the  soil  well  stirred  all  the  season, 
beginning  as  early  as  it  can  be  worked  without 
injury. 

Some  Apples  for  Kentucky. - 1  have  planted  a  number  of 

Downing’s  Winter  Maiden  Blush  apple  trees,  which  a  nurseryman 
substituted  for  Grimes  Golden.  Is  this  a  good  Winter  variety  ? 
What  is  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  tree  ?  If  this  is  not  suitable 
here,  I  wish  to  graft  the  trees.  Would  Sutton  Beauty  answer  this 
far  South  ?  Is  it  as  good  as  Jonathan  ?  What  do  you  know  of 
the  Ciayton?  G-  a-  w. 

Lyndon,  Ky. 

The  variety  of  apple  which  was  once  called  Down¬ 
ing’s  Winter  Maiden  Blush,  is  now  called  Greenville 
by  the  introducer  and  others,  at  my  suggestion. 
While  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  as  Grimes  Golden, 
it  is  a  very  fair  apple  of  about  the  same  season — early 
Winter  in  Kentucky.  The  tree  is  of  a  very  good 
round-headed  shape,  and  bears  well.  I  would  graft  a 
part  of  them  to  Grimes  Golden,  as  that  variety  is  al¬ 
most  without  an  equal  in  quality.  Sutton  Beauty  is 
a  very  gcod  apple  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  that  I 
have  examined  it,  and  I  think  it  may  do  well  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  try  more  than  a  tree 
or  two  until  after  further  trial  there.  It  is  not  as 
good  in  quality  as  Jonathan,  according  to  my  taste. 
Clayton  is  a  very  late  keeper,  and  is  quite  popular  as 
a  Winter  apple  in  southern  Indiana  and  some  other 
sections. 

Peach  Trees  from  the  Pits.— Would  you  recommend  planting 
an  orchard  with  peach  pits,  to  be  budded  when  the  proper  time 
arrived,  over  the  method  of  setting  out  budded  stock  from  a 
nurseryman?  What  would  be  the  advantage,  if  any  ?  What  is 
the  proper  time  for  planting  pits  ?  Would  you  recommend  the 
Champion  peach  pits  grown  by  me  in  an  adjoining  orchard,  to 
pits  from  southern-grown  fruit?  How  deep  should  they  be 
planted  ?  When  should  they  be  budded  ?  What  soil,  location 
and  exposure  are  best  here  in  Massachusetts  for  Japan  plums? 
Lawrence,  Mass.  F.  E.  b. 

No,  I  would  not  recommend  beginning  a  peach 
orchard  anywhere  that  I  have  ever  been  by  planting 
the  seeds  where  the  trees  are  to  stand.  It  is  too 
much  trouble  to  care  for  the  little  trees  the  first  year, 
where  other  crops  are  almost  of  necessity  grown  as  a 
matter  of  economy.  There  is  a  considerable  degree 
of  failures  in  almost  all  jobs  of  budding,  and  this 
might  cause  numerous  gaps,  which  would  need  filling 
up  from  a  nursery.  Trees  grown  from  pits  so  planted 
would  be  of  the  best  possible  vigor  for  the  soil  and 
climate  in  which  they  stood.  Theoretically  it  may 
seem  a  good  plan,  but  practically  it  would  generally 
be  unsatisfactory,  unless  the  entire  land,  or  nearly 
so,  should  be  given  up  to  the  orchard  from  the  start. 
Nursery-grown  trees  are  so  cheap  that  an  ordinary 
orchardist  can  scarcely  afford  to  grow  his  own.  It 
would  be  much  like  a  man  who  would  have  his  clothes 
or  shoes  made  at  his  own  house.  They  might  be  good, 
but  they  would  usually  be  costly.  Any  soil  and  loca¬ 
tion  that  is  good  for  ordinary  orchard  trees  is  good 
for  the  Japan  plums.  They  succeed  almost  anywhere, 
except  in  very  dry  or  very  wet  soil  in  our  common 
fruit-growing  regions. 

Fruits  for  a  Small  Place.— I  bought  a  place  85  x  176  feet,  and 
put  a  house  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  lies  two  miles  from  the  city. 
1.  IIow  many  apple  or  pear  tre<  s  should  I  plant  on  the  place,  the 
house  occupying  24x40  feet?  The  soil  is  a  stiff  loam.  What 
kind  of  apple  or  pear  trees  would  be  best  for  such  a  soil  ?  J.  K. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

On  a  small  village  lot,  there  would  be  room  for  only 
a  few  apple  and  pear  trees,  after  a  proper  proportion 
of  the  ground  is  occupied  with  a  house  and  small  front 
yard.  Neither  should  all  of  the  back  yard  be  planted 
to  these  two  fruits  alone,  in  my  opinion.  There  should 
be  a  few  others,  such  as  cherries,  grapes  and  berries, 
unless  there  are  some  very  good  reasons  for  not  having 
a  general  assortment  of  such  fruits  as  will  grow  in 
the  particular  locality  where  the  planting  is  to  be 
done,  and  furnish  a  succession  throughout  the  season 
for  the  comfort  of  the  family.  Apple  trees  require  30 
or  more  feet  of  space,  hence  about  four  or  five  would 
be  sufficient,  and  there  should  be  that  number  of 
varieties  ripening  in  succession.  I  would  suggest 
Summer  Rose  or  Early  Harvest  for  the  first  early 
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kind,  followed  by  Fanny,  Primate,  or  Early  Joe.  A 
little  later  come  Jefferis,  Chenango,  or  Fall  Wine. 
Grimes  Golden  or  Jonathan  will  bring  us  to  early  Win¬ 
ter  in  most  sections.  From  this  list,  one  tree  of  each 
season  should  be  chosen. 

Of  pears,  I  would  plant  mostly  dwarf  trees,  because 
they  will  occupy  less  space,  and  bear  earlier  than 
standards.  If  the  latter  be  planted  as  far  apart  as 
the  apple  trees,  there  may  be  one  each  of  Sheldon, 
Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  and  Kieffer.  Then  between 
these  may  be  put  at  least  one  dwarf  pear  tree.  Tyson, 
Howell,  Seckel,  Angoulgme,  Dana’s  Hovey,  and  Law¬ 
rence  will  do  well  for  these  places.  A  tree  each  of 
Elberta  and  Mountain  Rose  peaches  will  furnish  a 
pleasant  variety,  and  one  each  of  Richmond  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Morel lo  cherries  will  make  good  use  of  any  re¬ 
maining  space.  A  vine  each  of  Moore's  Early,  Niagara, 
Brighton,  and  Delaware  grapes  may  be  trained  by 
the  fence.  Gooseberry,  raspberry,  currant  and  straw¬ 
berry  plants  may  be  grown  between  the  apple  rows 
for  several  years.  Thorough  and  continued  cultiva¬ 
tion,  without  allowing  any  grass  to  form  a  sod  among 
the  fruit  trees  and  plants,  is  a  prime  necessity  in  a 
town  lot  as  well  as  on  a  farm. 

How  to  Start  Peach  Pits.— How  should  I  plant  peach  pits  to 
have  them  come  out  well  ?  What  distance  apart  ?  l.  n.  b. 

Whitewater,  Col. 

Peach  seeds  should  be  kept  in  a  moist  condition 
from  the  time  they  come  from  the  fruit  if  possible,  al¬ 
though  I  have  had  them  sprout  and  grow  very  well 
when  they  had  not  been  always  in  this  condition.  If 
piled  in  heaps  when  fresh  and  wet,  they  may  heat 
and  become  worthless.  Spread  out  on  the  ground  in 
a  shady  place,  and  covered  with  straw  or  some  such 
stuff,  is  a  good  way  to  keep  them  until  Fall  or  early 
Winter.  Before  freezing  weather,  they  may  be  planted 
directly  where  they  are  to  grow.  One  of  the  best 
stands  I  ever  had  was  by  this  plan.  The  ground  was 
plowed,  harrowed  and  furrowed  out  3>£  feet  apart, 
but  not  deeply.  The  seeds  were  dropped  five  or  six 
inches  apart,  and  covered  about  three  inches  deep.  In 
the  mild  climate  of  western  Colorado,  this  work  may 
be  done  almost  any  time  during  the  Fall  or  Winter, 
but  the  earlier  the  better  security  from  drying  of  the 
seeds. 

Another  plan  is  the  bedding-out  system.  This  is  to 
dig  beds  about  one  spade  deep  and  of  any  convenient 
shape  and  dimensions.  1  usually  make  them  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  may  be  needed,  or  the 
space  admit.  Throw  out  the  earth,  and  make  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bed  smooth.  Spread  the  seeds  about  three 
inches  deep  over  the  whole  bottom.  Then  cover  with 
the  earth,  and  let  all  remain  so  until  the  approach  of 
Spring.  Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  opening  and 
sprouting  of  the  seeds,  and  as  soon  as  they  show  the 
white  roots  outside  the  shell  plentifully  throughout 
the  mass,  plant  as  described  for  Fall  seeding,  only  not 
quite  so  deeply.  Still  another  plan  is  to  let  these  beds 
alone  until  the  sprouts  have  come  six  inches  above 
ground  ;  then  dig  up  and  set  in  rows  during  a  time 
when  the  earth  is  moist  but  not  wet. 

Budding  Cherries  and  Plums.— I  budded  several  small  Morello 
cherry  trees  with  Dyehouse  buds  In  September,  and  having  more 
to  bud  next  year,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  dormant  buds 
inserted  next  Spring  will  make  a  growth  next  Summer,  or  remain 
dormant  all  Summer.  On  what  side  of  a  horizontal  branch  should 
a  bud  be  inserted  ?  In  cleft  grafting  I  notice  that  the  new  growth 
always'  goes  up,  and  if  this  be  the  case  with  a  bud  it  will 
make  a  material  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the 
tree  one  is  top- working,  whether  the  bud  be  inserted  on  the  top 
or  bottom  of  the  branch.  Does  the  Montmorency  or  other  Morello 
make  a  suitable  stock  on  which  to  bud  Windsor,  Gov.  Wood  or 
Olivet  ?  I  have  a  number  of  nicely-shaped  trees  of  Glass  Seedling 
plum  which  I  am  afraid  is  too  late  for  our  short  season.  Is  it 
practicable  to  top-work  them  by  inserting  Red  June  or  Burbank 
buds  next  Spring  or  Autumn  ?  Do  the  Domestica  or  Americana 
families  of  plums  make  suitable 'Stocks  for  the  Japans  ?  d.  j.  s. 

Aitken’s  Ferry,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Can. 

Dormant  buds  inserted  next  Spring  ought  to  make 
a  good  growth  that  year.  The  stocks  must  be  cut  off 
as  soon  as  union  with  the  bud  has  taken  place.  It  is 
much  better  to  set  the  buds  in  horizontal  limbs  on  the 
upper  side,  that  the  weight  of  the  shoot  may  press 
against  rather  than  away  from  the  stock.  It  is  true 
that  the  style  of  the  tree  may  be  somewhat  controlled 
by  the  position  of  the  buds  or  scions  where  top-work¬ 
ing  is  done,  but  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  variety  put 
on  will  be  produced  in  the  main,  no  matter  which  side 
of  the  stocks  they  are  set.  After-pruning  will  have 
much  to  do  in  the  matter.  The  Morello  cherry  trees 
do  not  make  good  stocks  for  the  more  rampant-grow¬ 
ing  sweet  varieties.  The  union  is  not  perfect,  and 
they  are  likely  to  break  off  in  after  years.  I  have 
tried  it  repeatedly,  with  this  experience  in  nearly  all 
cases.  There  are  considerable  variations  in  the  growth 
of  the  varieties  of  the  Domestica  and  Americana 
species  of  the  plum  family  ;  hence,  the  Japan  or  Tri¬ 
flora  varieties,  which  are  all  of  strong  growth,  succeed 
somewhat  differently  on  them.  Speaking  in  a  general 
way,  they  graft  together  fairly  well.  The  more  nearly 
they  are  of  equal  vigor  the  better  the  union.  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  graft  over  late  or  otherwise  undesir¬ 
able  kinds  of  both  the  former  species  to  the  latter, 


unless  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  particular  varieties 
were  quite  dissimilar. 


A  Talk  About  Potash. 

J.  P.  B.,  Brest ,  Mo. — Where  can  I  get  potash,  such  as  Is  used  for 
fertilizers  ?  How  should  it  be  prepared  for  use  ?  What  does  it 
cost?  Can  it  be  sown  with  a  common  fertilizer  drill  ?  How  much 
should  be  applied  per  acre  ?  My  land  needs  potash,  I  think. 
I  have  tried  bone  meal  and  found  that  it  did  no  good,  but  where 
I  burn  brush,  or  rubbish,  the  ashes  make  the  crops  grow  well. 

Ans. — It  is  sold  only  by  regular  fertilizer  dealers. 
The  potash  most  commonly  used  for  fertilizer  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Germany,  where  it  is  dug  out  of  a  mine, 
and  divided,  by  quality,  into  various  forms,  known  to 
the  trade  as  muriate,  sulphate,  kainit,  etc.  The  muri¬ 
ate  and  the  sulphate  each  contain  about  50  per  cent  of 
actual  potash.  The  sulphate  is  more  expensive,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  practically  no  salt,  and  is  thus  thought  by  some 
people  to  be  better  suited  for  use  on  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  in  which  a  high  flavor  is  desired.  For  the  great 
majority  of  farm  crops,  the  muriate  is  just  as  good, 
and  is  several  dollars  cheaper  per  ton.  The  muriate 
costs,  at  the  seaboard,  from  $40  to  $43  per  ton  retail, 
but  would,  of  course,  bring  more  tban  this  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  appearance,  the  muriate  is  much  like 
salt,  and  it  will  drill  reasonably  well  through  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  drill.  For  most  grain  and  fruit  crops,  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  muriate  of  potash  and  three  parts  of 
bone  meal  will  give  excellent  satisfaction,  although 
four  or  five  parts  of  the  bone  meal  are  often  used  in 
grain  growing.  Use  from  200  to  500  pounds  of  the 
mixture  per  acre.  The  fact  that  the  crops  respond 
wherever  wood  has  been  burned  on  your  soil,  is  good 
evidence  that  the  land  needs  potash,  although  you 
must  remember  that  wood  ashes  also  contain  a  good 
deal  of  lime,  and  possibly,  lime  in  the  ashes  is  what 
has  benefited  the  soil.  Generally  speaking,  most  of 
the  heavy  lands  in  the  West  are  deficient  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  especially  where  dairying  and  beef  grow¬ 
ing  have  been  carried  on.  Our  advice  would  be  to  try 
a  quantity  of  muriate  of  potash  in  connection  with 
bone,  through  the  grain  and  on  the  fruit.  Leave 
strips  without  potash,  and  also  without  bone,  for  com¬ 
parison.  If  you  can  obtain  lime  at  a  reasonable  price, 
we  would  advise  you  to  try  experiments  with  that 
also  both  in  connection  with  the  fertilizer  and  with¬ 
out  it. 

Advice  About  Using  Dynamite. 

O.  H.  T.,  Bloomington,  Ind. — I  have  about  100  stumps  which  I 
wish  to  take  out.  I  expect  to  use  dynamite,  but  I  know  nothing 
about  handling.  Shall  I  bore  a  hole  in  the  stump,  or  with  a  bar 
make  a  hole  under  it,  in  which  to  place  ray  charge  ?  How  much 
explosive  will  be  required  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  wait  until  the 
ground  is  frozen  ?  What  per  cent  is  best  to  use  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  C.  SENGER. 

The  only  safe  advice  to  give  to  G.  H.  T.  and  all 
others  equally  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  dynamite, 
is  to  handle  it  through  the  fingers  of  another.  How 
the  work  is  to  be  done  can  be  learned  in  a  few  minutes 
by  taking  a  practical  lesson  from  an  expert.  The  caps, 
or  exploders  as  they  are  called,  must  be  handled  as 
carefully  as  the  dynamite  itself.  Mutilation  of  the 
body,  and  even  death,  lurks  in  the  bottom  of  these 
apparently  inoffensive  little  things.  If  G.  H.  T.  must 
blast,  it  would  be  decidedly  wiser,  unless  he  can  get 
an  expert  dynamite  man  to  do  it,  to  use  a  high-grade 
black  blasting  powder.  Let  him  bore  a  hole  in  a  solid 
part  of  the  stump,  put  in  a  handful  of  powder,  push  it 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  a  dry  stick,  something 
like  a  broom  handle,  then  insert  the  freshly-cut  end  of 
the  fuse,  add  more  powder,  gently  push  this  down,  and 
then  put  in  the  tamping.  This  must  be  put  in  by  de¬ 
grees,  the  first  being  simply  pushed  snugly  in  place, 
while  the  successive  additions  must  be  made  firmer 
and  firmer.  The  efficiency  of  the  gases  produced  by 
the  ignition  of  any  explosive  depends  upon  the  skill 
used  in  tamping.  The  fuse  must  be  cut  of  ample  length 
to  enable  one  easily  to  get  to  a  safe  retreat  after  the 
match  has  been  applied.  The  length  will  much  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  nature  of  the  fuse  employed.  In  the 
many  thousand  feet  of  different  kinds  of  fuse  that  I 
have  used  in  the  past,  I  have  always  found  that  some 
sections  of  even  the  same  coil  would  burn  faster  than 
other  sections  of  exactly  the  same  length.  Therefore, 
better  cut  the  fuse  a  foot  too  long  than  an  inch  too 
short. 

Boring  a  hole  in  the  solid  part  of  a  stump  is  harder 
and  longer  work,  but  less  explosive  is  necessary,  and 
results  are  more  certain.  “  How  much  explosive  will 
be  required  ?  ”  Won’t  it  depend  on  the  size  of  the  in¬ 
tended  game  what  size  shot  I  will  use  when  I  reload 
my  shells  ?  So  with  these  stumps.  For  some,  one- 
quarter  pound  may  do,  while  others  may  require 
several  pounds.  If  buildings  are  near,  use  barely 
enough  to  shatter  the  stump.  It  won’t  be  a  hard  task 
to  remove  the  pieces.  When  the  explosive  is  placed 
underneath  the  stump,  more  will  be  required,  as  the 
soil  does  not  offer  sufficient  resistance.  It  is  very 
much  like  using  a  strong  lever  on  a  rotten  fulcrum. 
There  are  two  objections  to  doing  the  work  when  the 
ground  is  frozen.  First,  the  stump  is  then  very  much 
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harder  to  move  bodily.  Secondly,  dynamite  freezes 
readily,  and  in  this  condition,  is  unfit  to  use  and  must 
first  be  thawed.  Thawing  dynamite  has  sent  many  a 
man  heavenward,  boots  and  all.  When  thawing  be¬ 
came  necessary,  I  always  used  warm  water,  which  re¬ 
quired  more  time  but  guarded  against  ignition.  The 
higher  the  per  cent,  the  stronger  and  more  dangerous 
the  article.  Thirty  per  cent  is  sufficiently  strong  for 
any  stump  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  Bulk  of  a  Ton  of  Ice. 

J.  D.  W.,  Savannah,  Oa. — What  space  in  cubic  inches,  will  a  ton 
of  block  ice  occupy  ?  What  is  the  measurement  on  the  side  of 
the  cube  ? 

Ans. — One  ton  of  ice  contains  35  cubic  feet  very 
nearly.  A  block  of  this  size  measures  very  nearly  3>£ 
feet  each  way.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  explain  how 
these  figures  may  be  found.  As  water  weighs  62>£ 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  as  ice  is  about  one-eleventh 
lighter  than  water,  one  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  nearly 
57  %  pounds.  Consequently,  on  the  basis  of  these 
figures,  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate  the  size  of  a  block 
or  mass  of  ice  weighing  one  ton.  A  ton  of  ice  contains 
60,208.7  cubic  inches.  Of  course,  these  figures  relate 
only  to  a  solid  block  of  ice.  They  apply  very  closely 
to  a  mass  of  ice  made  up  of  even-sized  blocks,  the 
spaces  between  which  are  filled  with  the  dust  of  the 
ice  made  by  the  handling.  In  irregular-shaped  pieces, 
the  space  occupied  by  a  ton  of  ice  will  be  double  the 
size  given,  as  the  vacant  spaces  will  make  up  one-half 
the  bulk. 

How  to  Grow  Crimson  Clover. 

U.  F.  O.,  Adams  Basin,  W.  Y. — Can  Crimson  clover  be  grown 
successfully  in  au  orchard  ?  If  so,  can  I  sow  it  next  Spring,  and 
cut  for  hay  the  same  season  ?  What  special  preparation  should 
I  give  the  soil,  if  any  ?  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam. 

Ans. — In  many  parts  of  New  York  State,  farmers 
are  growing  Crimson  clover  in  their  orchards  with 
great  success.  You  cannot,  however,  expect  to  sow 
this  clover  in  the  Spring,  and  obtain  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  from  it  the  same  season.  It  is  not  a  warm- 
weather  plant.  The  hot  sun  of  midsummer  will  either 
kill  it  or  drive  it  to  a  head  when  only  two  or  three 
inches  high.  It  is  by  nature  a  cold-weather  plant, 
and  is  best  suited  to  sowing  in  late  Fall,  so  that  it 
may  hold  the  ground  during  the  Fall  and  Winter.  We 
use  it  in  this  way  as  a  catch  crop,  growing,  say  from 
August  until  May,  and  then  making  room  for  another 
crop  better  suited  to  holding  the  ground  during  the 
Summer.  Grown  in  this  way,  Crimson  clover  is  of 
great  value  to  the  farm,  but  we  do  not  advise  that  it 
be  cut  and  cured  for  hay.  It  ripens  at  a  time  some¬ 
what  out  of  season  for  safe  haymaking,  and  on  the 
whole,  we  consider  it  better  suited  for  plowing  under 
as  green  manure  or  for  pasturing  hogs  or  sheep. 

On  our  own  farm,  we  use  this  clover  as  a  catch  crop, 
usually  sowing  it  in  the  standing  corn.  At  the  last 
cultivation  of  the  corn,  we  go  through  and  sow  broad¬ 
cast,  about  12  pounds  per  acre  of  the  Crimson  clover 
seed.  Then  run  the  cultivator  through  the  corn  as 
usual,  thus  working  the  seed  in.  After  the  corn  is 
cut,  the  clover  grows  along  through  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  Most  of  our  clover,  at  the  present  time,  is 
from  three  to  four  inches  high.  We  also  sow  the  seed 
after  early  potatoes ;  after  digging,  we  work  the 
ground  with  the  Cutaway  harrow,  sow  the  clover  seed 
and  then  roll.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  very 
careful  preparation  of  the  ground  in  preparing  it  for 
Crimson  clover  seed,  but  you  will  make  a  mistake,  if 
you  undertake  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  Spring,  because 
it  is  not  adapted  to  Spring  sowing,  and  will  certainly 
prove  a  disappointment. 

The  Gravity  Cream  Separators. 

S.  W.  C.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y— Farmers  around  here  would  like  to 
know  something  about  Wheeler’s  gravity  cream  separator,  which 
is  being  sold  here.  Will  we  get  more  butter  than  by  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  pans?  How  will  it  compare  with  the  high-priced  sep¬ 
arators  ? 

Ans  — This  separator  is  described  in  Bulletin  151  of 
the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Prof. 
Wing  says  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  ordinary  tin  can. 
The  plan  is  to  pour  water  into  the  milk,  the  claim 
being  that  this  will  cause  the  cream  to  rise  quicker 
and  surer.  As  compared  with  shallow  pans  or  the 
ordinary  Cooley  creamer,  Prof.  Wing  found  that  it  is 
no  better  than  the  shallow  pans,  except  that  it  requires 
less  labor.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the  Cooley  system,  in 
which  the  milk  is  set  in  a  deep  can  and  surrounded  by 
cold  water.  The  cans  are  not  separators  at  all,  and 
cannot  begin  to  rank  with  the  centrifugals.  They 
would,  probably,  give  better  results  if  no  water  were 
poured  into  the  can,  and  the  cold  water  was  kept 
around  it.  Prof.  Wing  states  that,  several  years  ago, 
when  the  deep  gravity  system  of  raising  cream  was 
the  ordinary  method,  there  occurred  in  New  England 
and  New  York  a  succession  of  very  mild  Winters,  so 
that  ice  was  hard  to  get.  It  was  suggested  that  cream 
would  be  raised  quicker  by  diluting  the  milk  with 
from  one-half  to  an  equal  volume  of  water.  This  was 
expected  to  overcome  the  lack  of  ice.  The  thing 
was  carefully  tried  at  several  experiment  stations, 
but  no  special  advantage  was  found  ;  in  fact,  it  seems 
to  be  demonstrated  that  more  satisfactory  results  will 
be  obtained  with  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow, 
either  in  shallow  pans  or  in  the  deep  cans  surrounded 
by  cold  water. 
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ANOTHER  MOLE  TRAP— THE  BEST 
OF  ALL. 

It  was  in  our  issue  of  April  6,  1895, 
that  illustrations  were  presented  of  nine 
different  mole  traps,  ail  of  them  more  or 
less  effective,  two  of  them  far  more 
effective  than  the  others,  and  one  of 
them,  as  we  regarded  it  at  the  time,  pretty 
close  to  perfection.  The  two  were  the 
Hales  and  Reddick.  Both  of  them  are 
offered  by  seedsmen,  the  Hales  for  about 
$2,  the  Reddick  for  SI.  There  are  two 
others  now  on  the  market ;  the  Ricardo, 
made  by  George  Ricardo,  of  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  price  SI. 50;  the  Olmsted,  also  SI. 50. 
The  Olmsted,  at  first  sight,  appears  to 
be  the  simplest  of  all,  and  quite  as 
effective  as  any,  but  upon  trial  it  will 
be  found  to  have  two  serious  defects. 
The  spring  is  not  strong  enough,  and 
the  trigger-plate  is  not  long  or  wide 
enough.  The  Ricardo  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  Olmsted,  although  at  first 
glance  they  seem  to  be  almost  the  same. 
The  spring,  however,  is  more  powerful, 
and  it  is  far  more  easily  set,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  so  firmly  placed  in  the  ground  as 
the  Reddick.  The  Reddick  is  a  simplified 


the  Reddick,  while  it  is  just  a6  certain 
to  catch  the  mole  that  raises  the  plate. 
Fig.  364  is  an  illustration  of  the  Gilbert, 
Fig.  365  that  of  the  Reddick,  and  Fig. 
366  that  of  the  Hales . 

We  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied  to  advise 
our  readers  to  buy  either  the  Reddick  or 
the  Gilbert,  that  is,  the  one  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  other.  The  difference  is 
slight,  and  some  may  prefer  the  Red¬ 
dick  to  the  Gilbert.  We  can  positively 
assure  our  readers  that  both  are  excel¬ 
lent  traps,  and  far  and  away  better  than 
any  others  that  have  ever  been  offered 
for  sale.  If  set  with  care,  the  mole  that 
attempts  to  pass  under  either  is  sure  to 
be  caught . 

Thk  greatest  pest  of  the  Experiment 
Grounds  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  and  always 
has  been,  moles.  Some  of  our  most  care¬ 
ful  experiments  have  been  ruined  by 
moles,  especially  comparative  potato 
trials,  both  as  to  yield  and  the  results  of 
different  fertilizers,  applied  separately 
and  in  various  combinations.  Hence  it 
is  that  for  25  years  we  have  ever  been 
seeking  for  means  of  driving  them  away 
or  of  exterminating  them.  The  Reddick 
trap  has  been  our  most  telling  ally.  We 
have  10  of  them,  and  just  as  soon  as  a 
mole-run  or  netting  of  runs  is  discovered, 
from  one  to  six  traps  are  set  at  once.  It 
is  wonderful  what  a  net-work  of  tun¬ 
nels  a  single  mole  may  make  in  an  hour 


THREE  STYLES  OF  MOLE  TRAPS. 


Hales,  with  several  decided  points  of 
superiority.  Instead  of  the  shoulders 
upon  the  rod,  as  in  the  Hales,  a  niche  is 
made  on  one  side  of  the  rod  which 
answers  a  better  purpose  than  the 
shoulders,  in  that  this  niche  holds  the 
rod  up  with  certainty  until  the  trap  is 
set. 

Quoting  from  our  remarks  in  the  article 
referred  to  :  “  The  trap  is  much  lighter 

than  the  Hales.  The  legs  which  hold  it 
in  the  soil,  and  the  spikes  which  catch 
the  mole,  are  longer.  The  trigger-plate 
is  wider,  and  is,  therefore,  raised  with 
more  certainty  by  the  mole’s  passing 
underneath.  The  spring,  too,  is  more 
powerful  and  durable.  Our  opinion  of 
this  Reddick  trap,  after  a  careful  trial 
for  one  season,  is  that  it  the  most  easily 
set  and  the  surest  catcher  of  any  trap 
in  the  market.”  It  is  manufactured  by 
William  A.  Reddick,  Niles,  Mich. 

During  last  season,  we  added  another 
trap  to  our  collection.  It  is  the  Gilbert, 
manufactured  by  the  Gilbert  Trap  Com¬ 
pany,  222  Conover  Street,  Dayton,  O. 
The  price  is  $1.25.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  the  reader  were  we  to  describe  in  de¬ 
tail  just  how  the  Gilbert  is  set,  and  how 
the  passage  of  the  mole  underneath  the 
plate  sets  off  the  trap.  We  need  only 
say  that  it  is  more  easily  set  even  than 


5  Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with 
$4;  and  we  will  advance  your  own  sub- 
r  scription  one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub- 

|  Ol  senbers  to  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  subscription  is  re- 
$  ceived  until  January  1,  1900. 


or  less.  Then  it  often  occurs  that  they 
will  not  return  to  these  runs  for  several 
days,  during  which  they  are  damaging 
other  portions  of  the  lawn,  garden  or 
field.  So  it  is  that  only  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  will  subdue  them . 

Hedge  Plants— How  Far  Apart? — 
Most  nurserymen  advise  that  hedge 
plants — Arbor- vitas  for  example — be  set 
about  one  foot  apart.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  of  these  notes,  this  advice  is 
seriously  unwise,  unless  one  is  willing  to 
cut  out  the  plants,  after  several  years  of 
growth,  to  at  least  three  feet  apart. 
What  we  want  in  an  ornamental  hedge 
is  a  continuity  of  hedge  that  shall  consist 
of  vigorous,  fast-growing  plants,  that  in 
25  years  shall  be  as  thrifty  as  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  period.  This  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  if  the  plants  are  set  too  close  to¬ 
gether.  They  are  sure  to  become  leggy 
and  feeble  after  a  few  years.  In  our 
early  days  at  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds,  we  planted  an  Arbor-vitas  upon 
the  lawn  and,  during  10  years,  kept  it 
cut  down  to  18  inches  in  height,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  spread  laterally  as  it  would.  At 
the  end  of  10  years,  when  the  trial  ended, 
because  of  its  interference  with  other 
trees,  this  plant  was  at  least  30  feet  in 
circumference.  Had  there  been  a  dozen 
plants  set  in  the  same  place  in  a  round 
bed,  we  doubt  if  the  circumference  of 
these  plants  would  have  been  greater 
than  that  of  the  one  plant  at  the  end  of 
10  years,  and  they  would  certainly  have 


been  less  thrifty.  If  we  were  again 
planting  an  Arbor-vitae  hedge,  we  should 
not  set  the  plants  closer  than  four  feet 
apart. 

For  an  evergreen  hedge,  we  know  of 
nothing  preferable,  for  this  and  similar 
climates,  to  the  American  Arbor-vitae. 
It  is  of  rapid  growth,  hardy  and  long- 
lived,  and  the  price  is  much  less  than 
that  of  any  other  evergreen.  A  variety 
of  this,  Douglas’s  Golden,  might  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  some  for  short  hedges.  An¬ 
other  item  in  favor  of  the  American 
Arbor-vitse  is  that  it  will  stand  the  shade 
better  than  any  other  coniferous  ever¬ 
green.  The  retail  price  for  plants  15 
inches  high  is  about  $8  per  100 . 

Among  the  most  effective  and  durable 
deciduous  shrubs  for  hedges  is  the  bar¬ 
berry,  Berberi;  Canadensis.  Though  the 
leaves  are  small,  the  twigs  are  so  many 
and  so  slender  that  the  foliage  is  quite 
sufficient.  The  plants  stand  close  plant¬ 
ing,  and  form  a  round,  symmetrical 
hedge  that,  whether  in  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn  or  Winter,  has  its  peculiar 
charms.  The  yellow  flowers  last  from 
April  to  June.  Then  the  beautiful  long 
coral  berries  form,  and  these  cling  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  Winter.  In  the  Fall  the 
leaves  change  to  a  rich  brown,  quite  as 
attractive  as  the  Autumn  tints  of  any 
other  plants . 


Many  lovely  Tea  roses  and  other  half- 
hardy  perennial  plants  may  be  enjoyed 
in  the  wide  North  by  a  very  simple 
means  of  protection,  without  the  trouble 
and  setback  of  taking  them  up,  winter¬ 
ing  in  a  cave  or  cellar,  and  setting  them 
out  in  Spring.  If  they  can  be  bent  down 
and  pegged  or  weighted  fast  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil,  it  is  easy  to  cover  them 
completely  with  loose,  open  litter  or  car¬ 
pet,  but  this  should  be  left  off  until  very 
severe  weather  is  at  hand,  especially  if 
they  have  leaves  on.  The  drier  they  and 
their  covering  can  be  kept  the  better. 

The  tender  Hydrangeas,  with  their 
large  glowing  leaves,  and  flowers,  are 
hardy  as  to  their  roots,  but  they  lose 
their  flower-yielding  shoots  if  left  ex¬ 
posed.  They  become  too  large  for  lift¬ 
ing  and  storing  conveniently.  For  a 
large  plant  we  have  used  15  or  20  pegs  with 
a  hook  on  the  side  and  a  top  or  handle 
above  the  hook  9  to  12  inches  long.  When 
these  are  stuck  in  firmly,  holding  the 
branchlets  down,  it  is  easy  to  lay  some 
old  carpet  over  the  whole  when  a  freeze 
is  expected,  and  permanently  when  Win¬ 
ter  sets  in.  The  more  tender  grape  vines, 


after  being  pruned  early  in  November, 
are  much  the  better  for  being  laid  down 
to  be  simply  covered  by  the  snow . 


AMERICAN  BLUSH  APPLE. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  you  mention  this 
apple  in  answer  to  a  question  from  your 
correspondents.  I  first  heard  of  this 
variety  through  .Tames  Norton,  Farmer 
Village,  N.  Y.,  a  man  well  known  for  his 
truthfulness,  and  who  had  no  personal 
interest  in  misrepresenting  this  variety. 
Mr.  Norton  informed  me  that  it  had 
thrived  marvelously  in  his  locality,  was 
similar  to  Hubbardston,  but  was  entirely 
distinct  from  the  latter.  He  sent  me 
scions  and  I  have  propagated  it  for 
several  years.  I  have  sent  specimens  to 
the  Pomological  Department,  Washing¬ 
ton,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Ileiges, 


Catarrh 

In  the  Head 

Is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  lining  the  nasal  passages.  It  is 
caused  by  a  cold  or  succession  of  colds, 
combined  with  impure  blood.  Catarrh 
is  cured  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which 
eradicates  from  the  blood  all  scrofulous 
taints,  rebuilds  the  delicate  tissues  and 
builds  up  the  system. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  85. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL 

TIMOTHY,  GLOVER,  ALSIKE  uLLi/U 

SEND  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

New  methods  of  cleaning  enable  ns  to  save  all  She  ffood 
•eede  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  therefore 
■  ay  fair  nrleec  for  seeds— every  quality— and  can  sell 
elraa  need*  at  close  nrlces.  Booklet  8**»  8*HSa  free. 


UlflQV  paying  to  all  honest  men.  T.  W.  Bowman 
If  UniV  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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MILLER  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  by  mail  for 
50c.  T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


nr  A  nil  TUBES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  cheap. 
ILnUn  ueliaxck  Nursery.  Box  10.  Geneva  N.Y 


Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  Bearing  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  mailed 
free.  W.  M.  PETERS'  SUNS,  Wesley.  Md. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY' 


f  JOHNSON’S  EARLY 
has  four  requirements. 
Larue,  early,  Firm,  Prolific.  Its  price  in  New 
York  City  last  Spring  was  neurlu  double  that  of  any 
other  berry  from  my  section.  Orders  booked  to  date 
amount  to  190, OuO  plants.  Send  for  circular. 

U.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Fairuiount,  Md. 


Grape  Vines]™? 

Law  prltM.  *  DwerlpUra  Ilw  tv-w*.  TarUtiM. 

Extra  fine  stock  CURRANTS,  Ge#»*b*rrlei, 
CAMPBELL’S  PARLY  Grape.  Quality  extra. 

Warranted  true.  T.  ft.  HDBBilW  CO.,  Fredomla,  N.T. 


THE  STORRS  &.  HARRISON  CO.,  Box48  ,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO, 

leading  American  nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  most  complete  assortments  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BUL  BS,  SEEP*. 

16th  year.  M  greenhousee.  1000  acres.  Write  for  valuable  oatalogne  free. 


DWYER’S  TREES ,  RLANTS 

and  all  NURSERY  STOCK  that  can  be  planted  with  safety  during  the  Fall 
months,  are  now  ready  for  shipment.  CATALOGUE  of  first-class  stock  mailed 
free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


n  m  M  B  »■— <  «—»  njr  r\  <y'|  #  f»  f*v  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  her  work  right, 

IViKJ  i  IM  •  |T  I V  At  1  C-/  L  .  and  ROGERS  BUSINESS  TREES  can  be 
depended  upon  for  bUCCrSSFUL  FALL  PLAN  TING,  as  tney  are  now  RIPENED  NATURAL!. Y  ready  for 
shipment  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  for  you  ?  _  _  _  .... 

SB?isneerssmfInrS?rs.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


JADOO  FIBRE4™ 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  or  Flowers 


SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  RRICES. 


For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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and  he  made  a  report  in  regard  to  it, 
noting  its  similarity  to  Hubbardston,  but 
making  no  statement  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  the  Hubbardston.  The  orchard 
at  Farmer  Village  which  had  proved  so 
successful  gave  the  variety  a  local  name 
there  after  the  owner  of  that  orchard. 
Last  year,  a  barrel  of  the  American 
Blush  was  sent  me  from  the  orchard  at 
Farmer  Village,  and  also  a  barrel  of 
Hubbardston  from  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  so 
that  I  could  test  the  two  together.  So 
far  as  I  could  see,  the  principal  differ¬ 
ence  was  in  the  shape  of  the  American 
Blush,  which  seemed  to  be  a  little  more 
elongated  and  not  so  round  as  the  Hub¬ 
bardston.  It  is  an  early  Winter  apple, 
of  high  quality,  large  size  ;  skin  yellow, 
covered  on  one  side  with  bright  crimson. 
The  flesh  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Hubbardston.  ciias.  A.  ©keen. 


<  HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Sour  Land.— We  have  been  testing  our  soil 
•with  blue  litmus  paper,  and  the  results  are  quite 
surprising  to  me.  One  field  that  I  thought  in 
good  shape,  is  so  sour  that  it  turns  the  paper  a 
bright  red,  while  another  that  I  was  afraid  of 
seems  to  be  sweet  enough.  To  those  readers  who 
do  not  understand  this  test,  I  want  to  say  that 
litmus  paper  is  made  from  a  moss  or  lichen,  and 
has  the  peculiar  quality  of  turning  red  when  put 
into  an  acid  substance,  and  turning  back  to  blue 
when  put  into  something  that  is  alkaline— or  the 
reverse  of  acid.  Now  we  test  a  soil  by  putting  a 
fair  sample  from  any  field  into  a  cup,  and  moist¬ 
ening  it  just  enough  to  make  it  stick.  Then  with 
a  knife  we  open  it  and  put  iu  a  strip  of  the  blue 
litmus  paper— pushing  thesoil  up  around  it.  We 
usually  keep  it  in  about  half  an  hour.  On  pulling 
it  out,  if  the  soil  is  decidedly  sour,  the  paper  will 
be  red  and  will  stay  red  when  rinsed  in  pure 
water.  If  the  paper  remains  blue,  it  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  soil  is  not  sour  enough  to  be  in- 
j  urious. 

The  Object  of  It.— Suppose  the  land  is  sour, 
what  difference  does  it  make  ?  As  I  understand 
it,  sour  soil  iu  which  plants  try  to  grow  and  utilize 
plant  food,  is  about  like  a  sour  stomach  attempt¬ 
ing  to  digest  food  and  thus  nourish  a  man.  The 
soil,  as  we  now  know,  is  not  a  dead,  inert  mass 
of  little  particles  of  sand,  but  is  full  of  life.  Little 
forms  of  life  known  as  bacteria  swarm  through 
the  soil,  and  it  is  largely  through  their  action 
that  plants  are  fed  and  nourished.  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  all  forms  of  digestion  are 
produced  by  life  rather  than  by  death.  To  me,  it 
is  a  wonderiul  thought  that,  when  plant  or  ani¬ 
mal  bodies  die,  at  once  these  tiny  forms  of  life 
begin  their  work  of  making  these  bodies  available 
as  food  for  new  plants.  It  is  enough  here  to  say 
that,  when  the  land  is  too  sour,  these  bacteria 
cannot  do  their  work  properly,  and  of  course, 
the  plant  suffers.  Put  a  child  in  a  close  school¬ 
room  in  which  the  air  is  foul,  and  of  course,  it 
cannot  study,  and  it  is  often  blamed  for  what 
is  not  its  fault  at  all.  Sometimes  we  use  manure 
or  fertilizer  heavily,  and  do  not  get  anywhere 
near  the  crop  we  should.  In  such  cases,  the  soil 
would,  probably,  turn  the  litmus  paper  red,  show¬ 
ing  that  it  is  sour,  so  that  the  crop,  however  well 
fed,  cannot  do  its  best. 

How  to  Cure  It.— We  believe  that  we  must 
sweeten  or  neutralize  these  sour  fields  at  Hope 
Farm  before  we  can  get  the  most  out  of  them. 
Lime  is  the  great  neutralizer.  When  the  baby 
cries  with  a  sour  stomach,  we  all  know  how  a 
little  lime  water  will  help  her.  So  in  these  acid 
soils  where  crops  are  trying  to  use  the  manures 
and  fertilizers  we  are  applying,  a  fair  dressing 
of  lime  will,  probably,  help.  We  do  not  expect  it 
to  act  as  plant  food,  but  we  hope  it  will  put  the 
soil  in  such  shape  that  other  plant  food  will  be 
made  more  useful.  I  notice  that,  where  we  put 
the  basic  slag  last  year  and  where  our  manure 
has  mostly  been  used,  the  land  is  not  now  so 
sour.  The  slag  contains  a  good  deal  of  lime,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  it  has  helped  the  ground.  Most 
farmers  seem  to  think  that  manure  is  sour  or 
acid.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  well-rotted  manure 
will  often  sweeten  the  ground.  This  is  chiefly 
because  of  the  ammonia  it  contains,  for  this  sub¬ 
stance  not  only  provides  food  for  the  plants,  but 
it  helps  to  sweeten  the  soil  as  well.  This,  I  think, 
is  one  reason  why  manure  often  gives  far  better 
results  than  we  could  expect  from  a  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  its  analysis.  I  think,  too,  this  is  an 
argument  in  favor  of  rotting  manures  thoroughly 
before  putting  them  in  the  ground. 

lleliavior  of  Plants. — I  am  quite  sure,  from 
our  tests  with  the  litmus  paper,  that  at  least 
half  of  our  soil  at  Hope  Farm  needs  lime.  We 
must  remember  one  thing,  however,  and  that  is 
that  different  crops  have  different  habits  of  feed¬ 
ing.  Lime  is  very  acceptable  to  such  crops  as 
cabbage,  clover  or  grain.  It  has  but  little  effect 
on  corn,  and  I  would  not  use  it  on  potatoes  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  scab. 
This  scab  is  a  “  skin  disease  ”  caused  by  little 
bacteria  which  develop  and  grow  in  the  soil.  Like 
the  useful  bacteria  which  form  the  life  in  the 
soil,  these  scab  germs  increase  and  develop 
when  the  oil  is  sweetened.  It  is  better,  there¬ 
fore,  to  use  the  lime  on  some  crop  like  grain  or 
grass,  where  it  may  help  without  doing  any  harm. 
Strawberries  like  a  neutral  soil,  neither  sour  nor 
very  alkaline.  I  think  this  explains  why  one  man 
told  me  that  wood  ashes  were  the  best  thing  out 


for  strawberries,  while  another  good  grower 
claimed  that  they  hurt  his  crop.  Both  were  right. 
In  one  case,  the  land  was  sour,  and  a  good  deal 
of  acid  phosphate  had  been  used.  The  lime  in 
the  ashes  sweetened  the  soil,  and  thus  helped  the 
strawberries.  In  the  other  case,  large  quantities 
of  manure  had  been  used,  and  the  soil  was,  prob¬ 
ably,  doing  about  as  well  as  it  could.  The  lime 
iu  the  ashes  made  it,  if  anything,  too  alkaline, 
and  thus  did  more  harm  than  good.  A  farmer 
with  few  acres  must  figure  on  all  these  things  if 
he  wants  to  make  his  land  do  its  best. 

Eating  Coiv  Peas. — We  like  a  di3h  of  cow  peas 
now  and  then.  When  boiled  soft  with  a  piece  of 
pork,  the  cow  peas  make  very  strong  food.  Some 
people  think  the  taste  is  somewhat  rank,  but  I  do 
not  object  to  it.  In  Maryland,  last  week,  I  spoke 
of  eating  the  black  cow  peas,  and  friends  down 
there  were  surprised  to  think  we  did  so.  They 
eat  the  spotted  or  brown  pea,  but  the  black  ones 
are  too  much  for  even  the  black  people.  A  quart 
or  so  of  co  w  peas  or  culled  beans  putin  the  cooker 
with  the  turnips  and  cabbage  will  give  a  taste 
to  the  whole  mess  and  please  the  pigs. 

The  Pig  Department  is  prospering.  We  have 
12  good  shotes,  and  they  are  doing  well.  Billy 
Berkshire  sold  at  seven  cents  a  pound,  and 
brought  us  $11  83.  He  cost  us  $2,  and'to  save  my 
life,  I  can’t  figure  that  his  grain  cost  $2  more. 
The  balance  represents  wastes  from  kitchen  and 
farm.  Our  present  12  shotes  do  not  cost  us  10 
cents  a  day  for  grain  food.  We  cut  the  rape  and 
feed  it  to  them,  and  boil  up  the  turnips,  cabbage 
and  small  potatoes  into  a  mash  which  is  thick¬ 
ened  with  bran.  They  also  get  sweet  corn  nub¬ 
bins  and  the  swill  from  the  house.  The  only  cash 
outlay  is  for  the  bran.  If  we  had  portable  fences 
so  as  to  turn  the  pigs  out  on  the  rape  and  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  they  would  do  better  yet.  As  it  is, 
tney  are  growing  like  weeds.  As  I  have  planned 
it,  they  will  last  about  as  long  as  the  cabbage 
aDd  turnips  hold  out.  I  do  not  think  it  will  pay 
to  feed  hogs  in  this  country  where  we  must  buy 
all  the  grain  or  raise  the  corn.  The  western  hog 
growers  can  do  it  much  cheaper  than  we  can. 
Our  chance  is  in  turning  the  wastes  of  the  farm 
into  pork,  or  in  growing  such  crops  as  rape, 
clover  or  sorghum,  and  letting  the  hogs  eat  them 
down  iu  the  field.  In  this  way,  I  think  we  can 
raise  lean  pigs  that  will  dress  from  100  to  125 
pounds,  at  a  good  profit.  In  our  country,  the 
butchers  like  a  pig  of  about  that  weight.  The 
western  hogs  are  usually  too  heavy  for  them.  I 
calculate  that  a  Spring  pig  cap  run  on  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  rape  until  the  early  peas  are 
picked,  and  the  ground  seeded  to  rape,  millet  or 
sorghum.  They  can  be  turned  into  this  crop  so 
that  late  cabbage  may  be  set  on  the  ground  they 
used  for  pasture  up  to  J  uly  15.  With  a  fair  ration 
of  grain,  1  feel  sure  that  they  will  make  a  good 
growth.  We  are  thinking  of  having  a  couple  of 
our  shotes  roasted  for  a  barbecue  when  the 
farmers’  institute  is  held  at  our  place  about  the 
middle  of  December.  h.  w.  o. 


FORCING  PIEPLANT  IN  THE  DARK. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  29,  page  736,  was  a 
communication  from  J.  E.  M.,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
in  reference  to  the  growing  of  pieplant  in  the 
cellar.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  method  used 
for  this  work,  and  what  are  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  for  success.  What  time  of  the  year,  in  this 
section,  would  it  be  proper  to  begin  operations, 
and  when  would  the  plant  likely  be  ready  for  use? 

Nashville,  Tenn.  a.  c.  s. 

Any  house  cellar,  root  cellar  or  shed 
with  loose  dirt  floor,  which  can  be  made 
absolutely  ligbt  and  frost-proof,  will 
answer  nicely.  If  cement  or  other  hard 
floor  is  used,  supply  loose  earth  sufficient 
to  fill  up  the  spaces  underneath  and  be¬ 
tween  the  roots.  This  will  be  all  the 
preparation  necessary  for  the  forcing 
place.  Tne  space  required  will  depend, 
on  the  amount  grown,  each  root  occupy¬ 
ing,  on  the  average,  about  one  square 
foot,  with  occasional  narrow  passage¬ 
ways  for  convenience  in  picking. 

While  some  varieties  are  preferable  to 
others,  any  variety,  so  far  as  we  have 
tested,  will  succeed,  always  provided  that 
the  roots  are  strong  and  thrifty  ;  they 
should  be  not  less  than  two  to  three 
years  old.  Turn  out  the  roots  with  a 
flower  spade  allowing  all  the  earth 
possible  to  adhere  ;  let  them  freeze,  (the 
more  solid  the  better)  before  disturbing 
further.  As  soon  as  frozen,  remove  to 
the  cellar;  set  the  roots  as  closely  to¬ 
gether  as  possible,  with  occasional  pas¬ 
sage-ways,  and  work  the  soil  well  up 
under  and  between  them;  sufficient  soil 
may  be  used  entirely  to  cover  the  crowns, 
or  they  may  be  left  exposed. 

The  labor  of  growing  essentially  ends 
here,  and  the  time  of  maturing  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  temperature, 
varying  from  four  to  six  weeks,  but  may 
be  hastened  by  using  lamps,  oil  or  gaso¬ 


line  stove.  Light  from  the  lamps  or 
from  stoves  will  do  no  harm;  but  day¬ 
light,  even  in  small  rays,  must  not  be 
permitted  for  any  length  of  time,  else 
the  shoots  will  all  turn  and  grow  toward 
the  light,  and  become  crooked  and  dis¬ 
colored.  While  a  steady  degree  of  heat 
above  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
cellar  is  preferable,  and  will,  of  course, 
hasten  maturing,  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  as  the  fire  going  entirely  out  and 
remaining  so  for  a  time,  will  do  no  harm. 
An  occasional  watering  with  tepid  water, 
especially  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  will  be  beneficial,  and  if  strong, 
thrifty  roots  have  been  used,  the  season 
will  continue  up  into  April  or  perhaps 
May. 

The  profits  of  growing  ought  to  be 
satisfactory,  as  one  cellar  which  I  visited 
last  Winter,  36x54  feet  in  size,  gave  a 
return  of  $144.  This  was  a  portion  of 
the  house  cellar,  and  was  not  an  exces¬ 
sive  yield  compared  to  other  cellars. 

J.  E.  MOUSE. 

Is  the  baby  too  thin? 

Does  be  increase  too  slow¬ 
ly  in  weight? 

Are  you  in  constant  fear 
he  will  be  ill? 

Then  give  him  more  flesh. 
Give  him  more  power  to 
resist  disease.  He  certainly 
needs  a  fat-forming  food. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  just 
that  food.  It  will  make  the 
baby  plump;  increase  the 
weight;  bring  color  to  the 
cheeks,  and  prosperity  to  the 
whole  body.  Thin  children 
take  to  it  as  naturally  as  they 
do  to  their  milk. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Farm  Wagon  for  Only  #19.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the 
market  a  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  $19  95.  The  wagon  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  four- 
inch  tire. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set 
of  new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  giving  a  full  description,  will  be 
mailed  upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Quincy,  Ill  ,  who  also  will  fur¬ 
nish  metal  wheels  at  low  prices  made  any  size 
and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  axle. 


We  are  the  largest  Cf  ppl 
manufacturers  of..  ^  LCCI 

T ruck  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons  in  America 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 

FRAZER  <££L 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

It*  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  *oxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  heat.  PT  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


JUST  LIKE  TAFFY .... 


A  soft  steel  wire  will 
draw  out  under  heavy 
strain.  Plenty  of 
“give"  but  no  “take” 
is  its  chief  feature. 
Hard  Spring 
Steel  Wire  la 
the  only  atufi 
to  put  In  fence. 
You  will  find  It 
In  tho  Lamb. 
LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

Adrlaa,  Mich. 


GRINDING  MILLS. 

Before  purchasing  a  mill  lor 
grinding  FEED  or  M  h  A  L,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  ground  on  a 
mill,  write  us  for  catalogue  and 
discounts.  Address 
SPROUT,  WALDRON 
&  CO., 

Muncy.  l‘a.,  Manuf’rs 
of  French  Burr  Mills, 
Crushers,  and  fu  Mine 
Flour  Mill  Machinery 


iA  Profitable  Business 

ON  A  LIMITED  CAPITAL. 

Any  man  can  make  a  good  living  1 

Drilling  Wells 

for  his  neighbors.  They  are  ( 
better  and  cheaper  than  the  ( 
dug  wells.  The 

STAR 
1  Drilling  Machine 

is  the  strongest,  fastest  and  the  best  designed  1 
in  the  world.  Write  for  our  illustrated  cata- 1 

logue.  IT  is  FREE. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0.  j 


(S  THE  STANDAR  D 

STfAMPUMPS  AIR  LIFTS,  iM  , 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EH 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA  ILL  -  CHICAGO  -  DALLAS.TEX 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sixes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Bend  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


;eps  him  in. 
ieps  others  out. 


HORSE-HIGH 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Fence  M  aehlncyou  can  make 
100  styles  of  fence  at  the  rate 
of  00  rods  a  day.  Every  rod  of 
it  will  possess  tho  threo  lead¬ 
ing  attributes  made  promi¬ 
nent  in  this  ad.  Makes  a  per¬ 
fect  general  purpose  fence  at 
18c.perrod-  Poultry  fence  19c. 
per  rod.  Rabbit-proof  fence 

BULL-STRONG 

for  nurseries,  orchards,  etc., 
lCc.  per  rod,  and  a  good  hog 
fence  for  12c.  per  rod.  Plain, 
coiled  spring  and  barbed  wire 
to  farmers  at  wholesale  price. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before 
buying  wire  or  fencing. 
K1TSELMAN  BROS., 

Ridgeville,  Ind. 

TIGHT 


■A 


AAA 


A 


A  A  A 


eta 


STEEL  P 


CKET  LAWN  FENCE, 


Field  and  Hog  Fence  with  or  without  bottom  cable 
barbed.  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fencing.  Lawn  and 
Farm  Steel  Gates  and  Posts. 

UNION  FENCE  CO.  OcKalb,  Ill. 


We  Shall  Watch 

the  foreign  markets,  although  we  have  not  yet 
fully  supplied  American  farmers.  Busy  every 
minute,  but  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIREEENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN.  MICH. 


Lika  a  Bull  Dog. 

That’s  the  way  this  lock  and 
fence  stay  grips  the  wire  and 
hangs  on.  It’s  “a  fence  stay 
that  will  stay.”  No  twisting, 
straining  or  breaking  of 
wires;  no  shaking  loose  or 
slipping.  Makes  the  most 
rigid,  strongest,  most  dur¬ 
able  fenoe  that  can  be  made 
ont  of  wire.  Only  tool  required  Is  a 
hammer.  It’s  Just  as  easy  as  nailing 
plokets.  Cheapest  fence  on  earth, 
tif  p  u,  S  SIT  APCtITC  In  every  locality.  JExclu- 
Wfc  WAN  I  AutM  I  ft  Blve  territory  to  the  right 
men.  Heeding  Is  done,  the  corn  will  soon  be  husked  and 
you  will  have  time  to  take  up  a  good  proposition, 
write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  sample— free. 
CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

OO  16  to  24  Gents  per  Rod. 

•2  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
CJ  WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK,  OHIO,  U.S.A 


Remember  that  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adto. 


our  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN 

lows  that 


Every  mail  of  experience  knows 
;  is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeka 


Make  an  Earlv  Season 

IWSHHE7  kin  WVUUVIl  land  that  is  tile  drained  may  I 

^  in  advance  of  that  whioh  is  undrained.  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 

lower  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 

- ’ -  - -  *••-*-  Walks,  etc.  Write  for  what 

Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Tops,  Flues,  Encaustic  Side 
you  want.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Price,  One  Dollar  A  Year. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  ay%  marks,  or  10ys  francs. 


Watson,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  State  College,  Pa. 
Fill  out  the  blank  form  and  return.  A  certificate  of 
membership  will  be  sent,  and  a  printed  lesson  will  be 
forwarded.  Questions  on  the  lessons  are  sent,  and 
when  answers  are  forwarded,  another  lesson  will  be 
sent,  and  so  on  until  the  course  is  finished.  The  les¬ 
sons  suggest  methods  of  study,  describe  simple  ex¬ 
periments  illustrating  points  in  question,  aim  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiencies  of  the  books,  and  explain  difficult 
parts.  The  work  is  similar  to  that  conducted  in  the 
class-room.  When  a  student  passes  a  satisfactory 
examination  on  one  course,  he  may  obtain  a  college 
certificate. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-llne  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  Issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  Is  for,  appear  In 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1898. 


5  Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with  84, 
for  and  we  will  advance  your  own  subscription 


A  New  York  City  wholesale  milk  dealer  has  just 
been  fined  8350  for  selling  skim-milk.  The  evidence 
showed  that  he  handled  over  600  cans  daily,  most  of 
which  came  from  Connecticut.  His  defense  was  that 
he  sold  it  as  sour  milk.  Selling  skim-milk  is  contrary! 
to  law,  even  though  no  effort  to  defraud  be  made. 
Looked  at  on  its  merits,  this  law  is  nonsense.  But 
the  reason  for  its  existence  is  the  fact  that,  if  the 
sale  of  skim-milk  be  permitted  at  all,  dishonest  deal¬ 
ers  are  continually  using  it  to  dilute  other  milk  or  to 
take  its  place ;  so  its  sale  is  prohibited  completely. 
There  ought  to  be  a  large  sale  of  skim-milk,  as  such, 
to  people  who  cannot  afford  whole  milk,  or  who  can¬ 
not  use  the  milk  with  its  full  fat  content. 


j  one  year  free.  New  subscribers  for  next  year 

will  now  get  the  paper  from  the  date  the  sub-  A  Has  it  occurred  to  the  managers  of  our  dairy  conven- 
scription  is  received  until  January  1,  1900.  tions,  that  there  is  far  too  much  discussion  about 


The  advantages  of  a  college  education  were  displayed 
when  a  highwayman  attempted  to  rob  a  long-haired 
young  man  near  Montclair,  N.  J.  The  victim  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  football  player,  who  organized  himself 
into  a  center  rush  and  tackled  the  footpad  in  fine 
form.  The  footpad  managed  to  escape,  considerably 
out  of  repair,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  will  avoid 
young  men  with  Chrysanthemum  hair  in  future. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  asked  our  readers  whether 
they  could  tell  us  of  a  case  where  the  building  of  good 
roads  at  public  expense  had  really  increased  the  price 
of  farm  property  and  attracted  newcomers  to  help 
share  the  tax  burdens.  No  one  has  yet  mentioned 
such  a  case.  As  usually  built,  the  good  roads  seem  to 
increase  the  taxes  so  that  buyers  are  likely  to  keep 
off.  Where  both  tax  rate  and  assessed  valuation  are 
increased,  it  is  hard  to  make  buyers  see  the  advantage 
of  the  location. 


methods  of  manufacture,  freights,  etc.,  and  that  the 
man  who  milks  the  cow  is  neglected  far  too  much  ? 
The  man  who  makes  the  milk  is  the  great  economic 
factor  who  must  be  looked  after.  The  dairy  schools 
and  experiment  stations  are  looking  after  the  manu¬ 
facturing  part,  and  the  demand  of  the  markets  spurs 
up  the  makers.  It  is  how  to  produce  better  milk, 
cheaper-made  milk,  and  getting  it  to  the  makers  of 
the  cheese  and  butter  in  the  finest  possible  state,  that 
should  concern  these  conventions  more.  Sanitation 
on  the  farm,  cleanliness  in  the  stables,  better  and 
more  correct  feeding  of  stock,  in  fact  the  best  up-to- 
date  information  about  the  dairy,  should  be  given  in 
far  larger  doses.  The  greater  the  intelligence  and  in¬ 
formation  of  the  dairyman,  and  the  greater  the  ex¬ 
hortation  to  him  to  be  not  weary  in  well  doing,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  all  concerned,  and  no  great  prog¬ 
ress  can  be  made  until  the  practices  of  the  farm  are 
equal  or  superior  to  the  manufacturing. 


The  compulsory-vaccination  law  in  England  has 
been  modified  recently  by  a  new  act  of  Parliament, 
which  permits  those  having  “earnest,  conscientious 
scruples  ”  against  vaccination  to  evade  it.  This  was 
a  triumph  for  the  anti-vaccinationists.  Their  rejoic¬ 
ing  is  clouded,  however,  by  the  action  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  who  appear  agreed  in  demanding  a 
higher  premium  in  such  cases.  The  insurance  people 
say  that  anti-vaccinationists  are  a  bad  risk.  This 
course  induces  some  speculation,  as  to  an  insurance 
man’s  view  of  believers  in  Christian  Science. 

The  prevailing  wet  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks 
throughout  western  New  York,  Ohio,  and  some  other 
localities,  has  put  a  quietus  upon  the  work  of  the 
husking  machines.  At  no  time  has  the  corn  been  dry 
enough  to  husk  with  these,  and  there  is  slight  pros¬ 
pect  that  it  will  be  before  Winter  closes  in.  The 
ground  has  been  so  soft,  too,  that  using  the  potato 
diggers  has  been  out  of  the  question.  Valuable  as 
these  machines  are,  there  come  times  when  circum¬ 
stances  are  too  much  for  them.  Even  hand  digging 
and  husking  have  been  almost  impossible,  though  it 
requires  greater  stress  of  weather  to  interfere  seriously 
with  these  good  old-fashioned  methods. 

The  best  preparation  a  farmer  can  have  for  success¬ 
fully  carrying  on  his  work  and  solving  problems  that 
confront  him  is,  undoubtedly,  a  course  at  a  good  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  But  a  small  proportion  of  farmers 
can  avail  themselves  of  such  advantages.  Few,  how¬ 
ever,  but  can  avail  themselves  of  a  privilege  which 
Uncle  Sam  will  bring  to  them.  A  complete  course  in 
agriculture  by  mail  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  now  offer¬ 
ing  five  courses,  one  each  on  Crop  Production,  Live 
Stock  Production,  Horticulture  and  Floriculture, 
Dairying,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Seven  books  are 
used  in  each  course,  and  arrangements  are  made 
whereby  students  can  procure  the  required  books 
at  reduced  rates.  The  entire  expense  for  the  course 
is  the  small  amount  needed  for  the  books — in  the  case 
of  the  course  on  Crop  Production,  85.43 — and  a  small 
amount  for  postage.  The  method  of  procedure  is  as 
follows  :  Send  postal  for  blank  form  and  pamphlet 
describing  the  work  in  all  the  courses,  to  George  C. 


When  the  war-tax  bill  was  passed  compelling  ex¬ 
press  receipts  to  bear  a  one-cent  stamp,  the  express 
companies  decided  to  shift  this  expense  upon  the 
public.  Most  of  them  had  made  great  profits,  and  had 
received  immense  public  benefits ;  yet,  instead  of 
offering  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  they  decided  to  make  their  patrons  pay  it  for 
them.  The  revenue  officials  said  they  must  pay  it, 
but  still  they  refused,  and  finally  suit  was  brought 
against  the  Adams  Express  Company  to  compel  them 
to  pay  this  tax.  Judge  Lacombe  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  has  decided  that  the  express  companies 
have  the  right  to  compel  shippers  to  pay  for  the 
stamps.  He  says,  however,  that  his  decision  is 
not  final,  but  that  the  Supreme  Court  must  settle 
it.  We  don’t  see  how  the  Supreme  Court  can 
justly  uphold  this  decision.  The  war  has  increased 
the  business  of  the  express  companies.  They  are 
abundantly  able  to  pay  the  tax,  and  there  is  no  fair 
reason  why  they  should  shirk  their  duty  and  compel 
the  public  to  pay  their  taxes  for  them.  These  great 
transportation  monopolies  that  have  grown  fat  upon 
public  favors,  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  they  own  this 
country,  and  it  does  look  sometimes  as  though  they 
were  about  right  in  thinking  so. 

Within  the  past  10  days,  the  white  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  have  succeeded  in  nulli¬ 
fying  the  United  States  Constitution.  They  have 
settled  the  principle  that,  in  those  States,  the  black 
American  has  no  rights  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
wishes  of  a  white  American.  This  has  been  done  in 
spite  of  the  protection  supposed  to  be  granted  to  the 
negro  by  the  United  States  Constitution.  The  singu¬ 
lar  fact  is  that  no  prominent  white  man  seems  to  care 
very  much  about  it.  Twenty  years  ago,  such  a  state 
of  affairs  would  have  set  the  politicians  from  one  end 
of  the  North  to  the  other  a-shouting.  To-day,  a  few 
educated  colored  men  meet  to  protest,  and  that  is 
about  all  that  will  be  done  about  it.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  Has  the  old  moral  sense  and  love  of  justice 
been  dulled,  or  have  our  statesmen  and  politicians 
come  to  realize  that  they  have  made  a  great  mistake 
in  their  treatment  of  the  negro  ?  In  either  case,  we 
submit  that  the  recent  Indian  outbreak  and  these  negro 
riots  came  at  an  unfortunate  time.  Unable  to  treat 
colored  men  justly  at  home,  how  can  we  expect  to 
take  hold  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  with  clean  hands? 


The  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  of  England,  has 
taken  a  commendable  step  in  forbidding  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  at  its  show,  of  horses  with  docked  tails.  The 
Hunters’  Improvement  Society,  also  of  England, 
adopted  a  similar  resolution  two  years  ago,  and  at  its 
coming  show,  all  yearlings  must  be  exhibited  un¬ 
docked  ;  next  year,  all  two-year-olds,  and  so  on,  until 
eventually,  all  horses  must  be  shown  unmutilated. 
While  this  doesn’t  settle  the  matter  definitely,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  must  carry  great  weight,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  lead  ultimately  to  the  abolishment  of  this 
cruel  and  uncalled-for  practice.  The  laws  of  many 
States  already  forbid  it,  yet  it  is  such  a  fad  among 
the  would-be  smart  set,  that  many  horses  of  this  kind 
are  seen  in  the  cities. 


Alexander  W.  Livingston,  the  well-known  seeds¬ 
man,  died  at  his  home  in  Columbus,  0.,  November  10, 
aged  76  years.  His  parents  were  Ohio  pioneers,  and 
his  early  life  was  filled  with  the  hard  toil  incident  to 
the  settlement  of  a  new  country.  He  had  few  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  in  his  early  life,  and  was  largely 
self-taught.  His  life,  with  the  exception  of  the' 10 
years  from  1880  to  1890,  when  he  lived  in  Iowa,  was 
spent  in,  or  within  a  few  miles  of,  Columbus.  Al¬ 
though  identified  with  the  seed  trade,  both  as  grower 
and  dealer,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  his  great¬ 
est  work  was  in  connection  with  the  tomato,  which  he 
greatly  improved.  Livingston’s  Beauty  and  Living¬ 
ston’s  Favorite,  not  to  mention  other  kinds,  serve  to 
perpetuate  his  memory.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 
the  improvement  of  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  but  the 
great  work  of  his  life  was  the  improvement  of  the 
tomato,  in  which  fruit  he  became  interested  when 
but  10  years  of  age,  although  he  was  past  middle 
life  before  satisfactory  improvement  was  secured,  and 
the  Paragon  was  placed  on  the  market  in  1870.  II is 
latest  was  the  Honor  Bright. 

BREVITIES. 

A  THANKSGIVING  PICTURE. 

An  old  New  England  farmhouse  crouching  low 
On  a  bleak  hillside,  raw,  cold  mist  without. 

Within,  the  crumbling  woodiire’s  flashes  show 
A  grouping  of  dim  faces — loooking  out 
From  the  dark  shadows — silent,  thoughtfully, 

Gathered  from  distant  homes  with  lives  apart. 

The  old  folks  sit  before  the  fire  and  see 
Lost  childhood’s  days  to  busy  being  start. 

Gray,  sad-faced  children  these — the  hand  of  care 
Has  carved  deep  lines  of  trouble  on  each  face, 

Yet,  lost  in  memories,  all  unaware 
Of  age  and  toll,  hope  paints  a  newer  grace. 

Stern  faces  brighten,  rough  and  hardened  hands 
Reach  out  with  some  forgotten,  lost  caress; 

The  ghost  of  happy  youth  comes  back  and  stands 
By  each  gray,  wrinkled  face  to  smooth  and  bless. 

In  the  next  room  the  happy  children  play, 

Their  hopes  and  joys  of  life  are  all  ahead, 

But  the  old  people,  at  the  close  of  day, 

Find  silent  happiness  back  with  the  dead. 

Oh,  sweet  Thanksgiving  festival,  you  bear 
No  truer  blessing  than  the  right  to  cast 
Aside  for  one  brief  hour  the  yoke  of  care 
In  holy  memories  of  a  happy  past. 


Make  t  he  wise  men  tell  you  why ! 

Your  light  will  shine  better  for  trimming. 

The  man  of  large  sighs  has  small  courage. 

The ‘Sharp  word  is  usually  bluntly  spoken. 

Poor  stuff!  Warmed-over  “.cold  comfort.” 

New  England  takes  the  lead  in  town  libraries. 

Most  people  “  resolve”  and  then  dissolve  the  resolution. 

The  ox  “  passes.”  He  has  no  trumps — they  are  all  thumps. 

The  man  who  fools  with  dynamite  is  liable  to  die  in  a  minute. 

Farmers  have  too  many  buy  products.  More  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  home. 

The  longing  to  do  something  better  for  self— that’s  one  of  the 
things  that  won’t  go  on  the  shelf. 

Why  do  we  pack  the  joints  of  tile?  To  keep  it  in  place  and 
keep  out  loose  dirt.  Remembering  this,  what  is  better  than  a  sod? 

You  may  act  on  another  man’s  judgment,  and  feel  very  glad 
when  you’re  through ;  but  to  judge  on  another  man’s  actions  is 
a  thing  you  would  better  not  do. 

We  notice  that  some  of  the  army  surgeons  are  trying  to  put 
the  responsibility  for  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  flies. 
Lucky  for  them  the  flies  cannot  talk  back. 

You  may  keep  a  scrub  hen  if  perchance  you  are  driven  tco 
hard  in  economy’s  race,  but  with  a  scrub  rooster  you  can’t  be 
forgiven — I  say  that  right  now  to  your  face! 

Think  of  it — oxen  hauled  the  first  wagons  across  the  plains, 
and  in  two  generations,  western  men  have  forgotten  that  the  ox 
was  ever  a  beast  of  burden.  Short  memories. 

A  Missouri  man  was  fined  120  for  beating  his  mule  recently,  and 
the  next  day  he  was  fined  82  for  beating  his  v  ife.  According  to 
that  computation,  it  takes  10  wives  to  equal  one  mule! 

American  colleges  are  to  be  asked  to  give  free  tuition  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  Cubans.  We  are  already  teaching  English  to  18,000 
persons  in  Cuba.  How  many  people  in  this  country  cannot  read 
or  write  ? 

You  writers  who  want  to  be  helpful  and  great,  now  here’s  our 
advice — it  costs  nothing  at  all.  Think  mighty  ideas,  let  them 
stew  in  your  pate,  and  then  dress  them  simply — in  words  that 
are  small. 

A  tramp  demanded  a  meal  from  a  New  Jersey  woman,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  burn  the  house  and  barn  if  his  request  were  not  instantly 
complied  with.  The  member  of  the  weaker  sex  secured  a  shot¬ 
gun,  and  pursued  the  tramp  until  the  velocity  of  the  man  before 
the  gun  took  him  out  of  range. 
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A  YANKEE  IN  OHIO. 

HOW  THE  STATE  LOOKS  TO  EASTERN  EYES. 

Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

Part  VI. 

I  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  I 

Old-Fasliioned  Farming1. — The  Quakers  are  al¬ 
ways  good  farmers.  They  love  the  land,  and  cannot 
bear  to  see  it  run  down.  We  drove  past  a  fine  Blue- 
grass  pasture  where  even  the  hungry  sheep  could  not 
keep  the  grass  from  growing  knee-high  in  places.  “1 
like  to  see  that,”  said  Mr.  Scott.  “  I  like  to  see  grass 
get  past  the  stock,  for  it  means  more  to  go  back  to 
the  land.”  Some  farmers  would  have  grieved  that 
they  could  not  cut  that  grass  to  feed  or  sell.  After 
years  of  sheep  pasturing,  these  hills  are  rich  enough 
to  put  right  into  truck  or  fruit-growing  if  necessary. 
This  country  is  a  wonderful  example  of  how  the  soil 
may  be  kept  strong  and  true  for  years. 

I  think  it  likely  that  the  average  Western  Reserve 
farmer  could  buy  and  sell  the  Jefferson  County  farmer 
of  equal  acres,  so  far  as  cash  goes,  but  these  hill  men 
do  get  a  love  as  well  as  a  living  out  of  the  land.  Their 
houses  are  full  of  home  comforts,  and  they  take  pride 
and  pleasure  in  educating  their  children.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  the  Yankees  played  Hob  with  the 
Quakers,  but  these  Ohio  folks  have  forgotten  all  that, 
and  they  fill  you  up  with  fried  chicken  and  ham  and 
pumpkin  pie,  and  look  grieved  when  you  can’t  possibly 
eat  any  more.  It  is  a  beautiful  farm  life  these  people 
live — deep  in  the  quiet  of  the  hills,  and  far  from  the 
dirt  and  smoke  and  blight  of  the  town.  The  mines 
are  bringing  in  a  new  element,  but  the  farmers  still 
regulate  and  control  affairs,  keeping  up  many  of  the 
old-time  habits  and  customs.  You  will  find  very  few 
abandoned  schools  and  churches  in  this  Quaker  coun¬ 
try.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  this  fierce  and  rushing 
age,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country  to  have  such 
quiet,  restful  sections  reserved  where  the  calm,  happy, 
old-fashioned  spirit  of  American  farming  may  be  kept 
alive. 

Blue  Grass. — The  wonder  to  me  is  that  some  poet 
has  not  arisen  to  sing  the  song  of  Blue  grass  so  that 
even  we  cold-blooded  eastern  folks  would  understand 
how  the  West  and  South  love  it.  We  don’t  know 
what  it  is  to  worship  grass,  though  some  of  us  do  love 
clover.  For  my  part,  I  haven’t  a  square  rod  of  good 
grass  on  the  farm,  and  do  not  need  it.  Our  stock  will 
have  no  fodder  but  sweet-corn  stalks  and  oat  hay  this 
Winter.  Every  farm  among  these  hills  has  its  Blue- 
grass  pasture,  and  some  of  them  have  not  been  plowed 
for  60  years  !  They  talked  Blue  grass  on  the  Western 
Reserve,  but  I  suspect  that  many  of  them  would  plow 
up  their  pastures  if  they  could  make  a  dollar  by  doing 
so ;  but  these  Ohio-River  men,  Quakers  though  they 
be,  would,  probably,  fight  a  man  who  started  a  plow 
in  the  pasture. 

An  acre  of  one  of  these  Blue-grass  pastures  would 
be  worth  50  loads  of  manure  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
and  if  I  owned  it,  I  would  plow  it  up  as  quick  as  I 
could  get  the  team  harnessed  !  What  wonderful  sweet 
corn  or  Lima  beans  we  could  raise  on  it  !  An  acre  of 
the  Blue  grass  will  keep  about  five  sheep,  which  will 
earn  something  like  $3  each  per  year  !  One  of  our 
Jersey  gardeners  would  take  that  sod  and,  by  adding 
fertilizer  to  it,  make  it  earn  $1,200  in  five  years  !  In 
order  to  do  it,  however,  he  would  have  to  carry  the 
whole  acre  eastward  about  500  miles  !  He  could  not 
go  where  the  land  is  and  do  it,  though  some  gardeners 
and  fruit  growers  are  doing  well  in  that  country. 
The  one  thing  that  interested  me  most  of  all  in  Ohio 
was  the  wonderful  sod  of  Blue  grass  or  clover  that 
these  western  farmers  are  able  to  produce.  The  basis 
of  all  good  agriculture  is  sod.  With  us,  at  the  East, 
we  value  it  chiefly  for  what  we  can  make  it  produce 
in  other  and  more  valuable  crops.  It  is  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  These  western  men  love  the  sod  itself. 
They  must  plow  up  the  clover,  for  that  will  die  in  due 
season,  but  the  Blue  grass  lives  forever,  and  that  is 
why  a  Yankee  should  wait  until  he  gets  east  of  the 
mountains  before  talking  of  plowing  it  for  corn  or 
beans  ! 

Hill-Country  Crops.— Wheat  is  usually  a  good 
crop  in  this  section.  As  in  the  Western  Reserve,  it 
seems  to  be  mostly  sown  after  clover.  Farmers  do  not 
yet  feel  much  need  of  purchased  nitrogen.  The  chief 
need  seems  to  be  phosphoric  acid,  with  but  little  pot¬ 
ash,  hence  the  fertilizers  chiefly  used  appear  to  be 
superphosphates  containing  a  small  amount  of  kainit, 
mostly  used  on  the  wheat.  This  seems  surprising  to 
me,  for  the  cultivated  land  of  most  sheep  countries  is 
quite  heavily  drained  of  potash.  A  ton  of  raw  wool 
takes  away  112  pounds  of  potash,  108  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  and  two  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Sheep  manure  is  lower  in  potash  than  that  of  other 
animals  The  great  proportion  of  it  is  voided  in  the 
urine,  and  thus  chiefly  benefits  the  pasture.  The 
urine  of  sheep  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  potash 
as  that  of  the  horse.  If  these  pastures  were  broken 
up  for  cultivation  in  the  regular  rotation,  the  wheat 


and  corn  would  benefit  from  this  potash,  but  they  are 
not,  and  one  would  suppose  that,  on  corn  and  potatoes 
at  least,  potash  would  show  itself  in  a  marked  degree. 
Some  farmers  have  tried  potato  growing  since  the 
sheep  disappeared,  but  not  with  any  marked  success. 
The  strength  of  the  land  is  banked  in  those  Blue-grass 
hills.  I  suppose  one  of  these  men  would  go  unhappy 
to  his  grave  if  he  disturbed  that  sod,  and  so  he  must 
get  what  he  can  out  of  it,  not  through  the  roots  of 
other  crops  as  we  would,  but  through  the  mouths  of 
animals. 

The  Jersey  Cow. — Farmers  who  turned  from 
sheep  to  buttermaking  have  made  much  of  Jerseys. 
In  passing  through  the  country,  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
cow  that  does  not  show  more  or  less  Jersey  blood.  In 
the  original  stock,  the  St.  Lambert  family  was  largely 
used,  and  most  of  the  best  cows  have,  apparently, 
been  bred  to  a  distinct  local  type.  They  are  good- 
sized,  active  cows,  and  many  of  them  have  given  good 
account  of  themselves.  Farmers  were  not  all  prepared 
to  say  that  the  cows  gave  as  good  returns  from  the 
Blue  grass  as  the  sheep  did  in  former  years.  Many 
silos  are  being  built,  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
Jerseys  have  come  to  stay,  even  though  the  sheep 
should  be  able  to  earn  their  old-time  wages.  In  the 
cheese  country  no  one  bragged  about  the  bull,  but 
here  the  bull  was  usually  the  pride  of  the  barn. 

One  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  great  popu¬ 
larity  of  gluten  meal  as  a  food  for  cows.  The 
favorite  plan  seems  to  be  to  mix  it  with  bran,  and 
this  ration  with  ensilage  and  hay  is  said  to  give  good 
satisfaction,  and  to  produce  a  good  quality  of  butter. 
I  saw  a  form  of  feeding  rack  here  that  I  have  not  seen 
before,  though  it  may  be  common  to  many.  The 
manger  for  grain  and  ensilage  is  built  with  a  flaring 
back,  so  that  the  upper  part  is  wider  than  the  bottom. 
Instead  of  being  left  open,  a  rack  of  slats  or  wires  is 
built  in  front  of  the  cow.  In  feeding,  the  grain  and 
ensilage  are  thrown  through  the  slats  into  the  feed- 
box,  while  the  hay  is  put  behind  the  slats.  The  cow 
pulls  it  through  like  a  sheep.  This  seemed  to  me  like 
a  relic  of  sheep-feeding  days,  for  the  sheep,  of  all 
animals,  likes  to  pick  its  fodder  through  a  hole  in  a 
rack. 

Other  Stock. — Some  of  the  farmers  prefer  beef 
cattle  to  Jerseys,  and  just  now,  beef  is  bringing  a 
good  price.  The  towns  in  this  section  are  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  western  dressed  beef  yet.  There  is  still  a 
good  local  demand  for  beef  cattle.  Another  thing  I 
noticed  is  that  the  California  fruits  are  rarely  seen  in 
this  country.  Farmers  ought  to  be  thankful  for  it. 
In  the  East,  we  are  overrun  with  this  competition  in 
beef  and  western  fruit.  The  horses  used  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  mostly  bred  at  home,  and  are  strong  and  ser¬ 
viceable.  Here  we  began  to  see  what  seems  so  strange 
to  some  eastern  farmers — a  hog  grazing  like  a  sheep 
or  cow.  Mojst  of  the  farmers  where  I  live  would  about 
as  soon  expect  to  see  a  cat  or  dog  eating  grass  as  to 
put  a  hog  out  in  a  pasture,  and  expect  it  to  make  a 
living.  They  shut  a  pig  up  in  a  pen,  carry  his  food  to 
him,  and  expect  him  to  live — a  creature  of  filth  and 
fat.  They  read  of  pigs  that  run  in  the  pasture  like 
sheep,  and  make  good  gains  on  grass  alone — but  they 
don’t  believe  it  any  more  than  they  believe  the  stories 
about  raising  great  crops  of  potatoes  and  corn,  year 
after  year,  on  clover  alone — without  fertilizer.  It 
certainly  does  increase  one’s  respect  for  a  hog  to  see  a 
neat,  clean  animal  out  on  the  clean  grass  cropping 
like  a  calf.  As  I  went  on  West,  I  saw  more  and  more 
of  this  hog  grazing.  The  eastern  farmer  is  very  fool¬ 
ish  who  thinks  that  he  can  shut  his  hogs  in  a  pen, 
feed  them  on  grain,  and  compete  with  these  western 
hog  graziers.  h.  w.  c. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

“  Hothouse”  Tomatoes. — One  jobber  in  hothouse 
products  showed  me  several  small  baskets  of  tomatoes 
which  he  had  received.  They  were  sent  in  response 
to  his  letter  to  an  inquirer,  stating  that  hothouse 
tomatoes  were  scarce  and  bringing  good  prices.  They 
were  simply  outdoor-grown,  some  of  them  not  more 
than  half  ripe,  many  of  them  covered  with  spots 
caused  by  blight.  The  baskets  were  very  carefully 
covered  over  with  paper,  shipped  by  express  and 
marked  as  being  hothouse  tomatoes.  What  do  you 
think  of  a  man  so  dense  as  to  suppose  that  he  can  de¬ 
ceive  a  dealer  in  that  way  ?  What  sort  of  a  conscience 
do  you  suppose  he  possesses  ? 

X  X  X 

The  Kumquat  in  Market. — I  saw  a  small  sample 
box  of  what  was,  to  me,  a  new  kind  of  fruit.  It  is 
called  the  Kin- Kan  or  Kumquat,  and  the  trees  came 
originally  from  Japan.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Citrus 
family,  the  same  as  the  orange,  and  its  Japanese  name 
means  Gold  orange.  The  fruits  I  saw  were  about  1)4 
inch  in  length,  the  skin  having  the  same  color  and 
texture  as  the  orange.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  fruit, 
rind  and  all,  is  eaten.  One  person  who  had  tried 


them,  said  that  plain,  everyday  persimmons  were  just 
as  satisfactory.  The  man  who  sent  these  samples  has 
several  boxes  of  them,  grown  in  Florida.  They  are 
said  to  be  somewhat  hardier  than  oranges. 

X  X  X 

Good  Cucumbers  :  Poor  Price. — In  one  com¬ 
mission  house,  I  saw  several  basketfuls  of  hothouse 
encumbers ;  variety,  Rollison’s  Telegraph.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  said  that  they  sold  very  poorly  in  this  market. 
They  are  very  long  and  slender,  pointed  at  the  stem 
end,  and  of  a  deep  green  color,  quite  regular  in  shape. 
In  the  English  markets,  they  are  very  popular  with  a 
certain  discriminating  trade,  that  has  learned  their 
fine  quality.  But  the  trade  here  does  not  seem  to 
fancy  their  appearance,  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
very  slow  of  sale.  So  it  would  seem  that  something 
besides  quality  is  necessai’y,  in  order  to  sell  these 
products  to  advantage  At  least,  the  quality  must 
become  known  before  this  alone  will  sell  them. 

X  X  X 

Dishonest  Apple  Packers. — A  few  weeks  ago,  I 
looked  over  a  lot  of  several  hundred  barrels  of  apples, 
that  were  the  most  disgraceful  sight  of  anything  of 
the  kind  I  ever  saw.  At  the  beginning  of  the  apple 
season,  a  jobber  here  went  up  into  the  western  part 
of  the  lake  country  of  central  or  western  New  York, 
to  buy  apples.  He  bought  about  a  dozen  car-loads, 
paying  good  prices.  About  the  time  the  apples  began 
to  come  in,  he  was  obliged  to  return  because  of  ill¬ 
ness,  but  left  a  man  to  look  after  taking  in  and  ship¬ 
ping  the  apples.  Soon  the  apples  began  to  arrive  here 
by  the  car-load,  and  such  apples  !  A  few  were  fairly 
good,  but  the  greater  part  were  anything  and  every¬ 
thing.  Not  more  than  half  the  barrels  were  full ; 
the  rest  were  so  slack  as  to  shake  badly,  a  condition 
that  always  spoils  fruit,  no  matter  how  good  it  may 
be.  Then  the  marks  on  the  barrels  bore  no  relation 
to  the  contents.  A  barrel  marked  Kings,  might  contain 
something  resembling  Kings  in  their  third  estate,  or  it 
might  contain  Greenings,  Baldwins, Talman  Sweets,  or 
something  that  it  would  puzzle  the  best  pomologist  in 
the  country  to  name.  Not  a  barrel  of  these  apples 
could  be  sold  to  customers  without  opening  and  ex¬ 
amining  them.  Close  examination  revealed  a  terrible 
state  of  affairs.  Most  of  the  barrels  were  fairly  well 
faced,  but  below  this  were  all  kinds  of  trash.  I  went 
through  four  floors  of  a  storehouse  piled  full  of  these 
apples.  On  the  upper  floor,  a  gang  of  men  were  at 
work  sorting  and  repacking  these  apples,  trying  to 
get  all  that  were  salable  in  shape.  Many  of  these 
barrels  were  filled  with  apples  that  a  self-respecting 
evaporator  would  refuse  in  a  season  when  apples  were 
fairly  plentiful.  I  examined  barrel  after  barrel  that 
were  fit  for  nothing  but  cider,  and  some  of  them  were 
too  rotten  and  dirty  even  for  that.  Judging  from 
appearances,  everything,  windfalls  and  all,  was 
scraped  up  and  dumped  into  the  barrels,  and  then 
branded  regardless  of  variety.  The  buyer  told  me 
that  he  had  already  paid  out  $25  for  carting  off  rotten 
apples  sorted  out,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
he  would,  probably,  lose  $500  to  $1,000  by  the  opera¬ 
tion.  I  wouldn’t  believe  that  any  one  would  engage 
in  such  dirty  tricks  as  the  packers  of  these  apples  were 
guilty  of,  if  I  hadn’t  seen  the  apples.  Some  of  these 
apples  were  sold  for  25c.,  50c.  and  75c.  a  barrel,  any¬ 
thing  to  get  rid  of  them.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  dealers 
call  such  packers  thieves  ?  It’s  a  serious  business 
Buyers  are  likely  to  shun  such  localities  hereafter. 

F.  H.  v. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Do  you  want  a  gun  ?  See  that  very  liberal  offer  by  C.  S.  Miller, 
46  Gold  Street,  New  York. 

If  you  are  interested  in  hen  feeding,  it  will  pay  to  send  to  The 
Bowker  Company,  43  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  pam¬ 
phlet.  They  send  it  free  to  advertise  their  animal  meal,  but  the 
information  is  good. 

Mr.  Myron  Reigutmyer,  West  Richmondville,  N.  Y  ,  reports 
that  he  was  successful  in  two  eases  in  the  use  of  injectiovagine 
for  barren  cows,  and  ordered  a  bottle  for  another.  It  is  prepared 
by  Moore  Bros.,  veterinary  surgeons,  Albany,  N.  Y.  They  are 
very  skillful  in  the  treatment  of  dumb  animals. 

Marvin  Smith  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  publish  a  large  catalogue 
which  it  mails  free  to  farmers.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  49 
kinds  of  feed  grinders,  about  everything  you  could  wish  in  the 
way  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  and  many  valuable 
specialties.  The  company  affords  an  advantage  in  that  you 
can  order  from  one  place  almost  anything  you  want  in  the  way 
of  farm  supplies. 

We  are  often  asked  what  the  cost  is  of  running  a  notice  under 
the  head  of  Business  Bits.  We  invariably  answer  that  space  in 
this  column  is  not  for  sale.  We  would  not  put  a  paid  advert.se- 
ment  in  this  column  for  any  price,  yet  the  items  are  all  practi¬ 
cally  advertisements.  They  are  for  the  benefit  of  advertisers  and 
readers  who  happen  to  be  in  need  of  the  goods  referred  to.  We 
hope  they  are  a  benefit  to  both.  They  are  intended  to  be.  But 
they  are  our  expressions  and  not  for  sale. 

The  Banner  Root  cutters  offer  special  advantages  to  the  farmer 
who  has  roots  to  feed.  They  do  not  slice  or  cube  the  roots,  but 
cut  them  into  half  round  pieces  nearly  uniform  in  size,  and  so 
fine  that  even  the  smallest  animals,  such  as  lambs,  pigs,  calves, 
etc.,  may  eat  them  freely  without  danger  of  choking.  They  are 
all  provided  with  a  shaking  grate  which  effectually  shakes  out 
all  dirt  before  the  root  reaches  the  knives.  This  year  another 
cutter  has  been  added  to  the  list,  for  poultry  keepers.  These 
cutters  are  made  by  O.  E.  Thompson  &,  Son,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
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The  Home. 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

A  Kansas  man  recently  separated  from 
his  four-months’  bride,  because  she  de¬ 
clined  to  prepare  breakfast  for  him, 
and  he  pathetically  declares  that,  fre¬ 
quently,  he  had  nothing1  to  e;.t  but  bread- 
and-molasses.  Those  shipwrecked  sailors 
who  recently  arrived  in  New  York,  after 
subsisting’  for  23  days  upon  microscopic 
rations  of  raw  fish,  would  doubtless  re- 
g-ard  bread-and-molasses  as  a  luxurious 
diet,  but  it  hardly  appears  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  average  man.  The  epi¬ 
sode  in  question  causes  one  to  wonder 
what  means  of  moral  suasion  that  Kan¬ 
sas  man  adopted,  before  telling  his 
troubles  to  an  unsympathetic  world. 

* 


It  is  reported  that  the  Sultan  of  Mus¬ 
cat,  while  making  a  recent  tour  of  his 
possessions,  saw  and  coveted  a  house  be¬ 
longing  to  a  widow,  so  he  ordered  the 
woman  out,  preparatory  to  converting 
her  domicile  into  a  military  guardhouse. 
The  widow,  however,  flatly  refused  to 
obey  the  Sultan’s  orders  ;  moreover,  she 
hired  10  men,  armed  them  with  Martini 
rifles,  established  them  as  a  garrison, 
and  then  invited  the  Sultan  to  meet  her 
personally  in  mortal  combat.  This 
obliging  offer  was  declined,  and  the 
Amazonian  widow  still  holds  the  fort. 
This  little  incident  appears  to  hold  sev¬ 
eral  morals ;  in  the  meantime,  if  the 
ruler  of  Muscat  is  wise,  he  will  offer 
that  widow  a  government  position  with¬ 
out  worrying  about  a  civil  service  ex¬ 
amination. 

* 


A  recent  addition  to  the  list  of  canned 
goods  is  chicken  tamale.  This  luxury, 
whose  origin  dates  from  Mexico,  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  well  known  in  the 
East,  but  is  sold  by  street  venders  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  western  cities,  where  it 
ranks,  in  public  estimation,  with  the 
dubious  Frankfurter  sausage.  A  writer 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  describes  hot 
tamale  as  a  molten,  pepper-sauced 
chicken  croquette,  covered  with  a  coat 
of  Indian  meal  and  an  overcoat  of  corn 
husk,  and  steamed  in  a  portable  boiler — 
the  result  being  a  diabolical  combina¬ 
tion  that  tastes  like  a  bonfire.”  We  can¬ 
not  imagine  that  canned  tamale  will 
ever  be  a  very  popular  viand. 

* 

The  New  York  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  during  their  recent  meeting  in 
this  city,  started  one  subject  which  will 
not  fail  in  its  effect  upon  future  gather¬ 
ings,  so  far  as  the  public  attitude  is 
concerned.  They  discussed,  with  all 
seriousness  (and  some  acrimony),  the 
question  whether  it  was  permissible  for 
a  trained  nurse  to  be  pretty,  and  decided, 
apparently,  that  a  good-looking  nurse  is 
a  source  of  danger  !  They  debated  the 
danger  of  pretty  nurses  in  the  home, 
and  one  speaker  added  to  the  humor  of 
the  situation  by  urging  the  need  for  a 
higher  (and  homelier)  type  of  woman¬ 
hood  among  nurses.  Said  she,  solemnly, 
“These  nurses  go  into  our  hospitals  to 
study.  Oh,  my  friends,  so  do  our  sons 
go  into  the  hospitals  as  internes,  and 
we  want  to  have  women  there  who  will 
not  lead  our  sons  astray.”  At  this  point, 
one  woman  in  the  audience  flounced  out 
indignantly,  observing  that  if  the  poor 
sons  in  hospitals  wait  for  trained  nurses 
to  corrupt  their  morals,  they  will  surely 
go  spotless  to  their  graves. 

* 

We  did  not  think  it  possible,  at  this 
stage  of  the  world’s  progress,  for  any 
woman  above  the  intellectual  level  of  a 
hen  to  consider  the  matter  of  good  looks 
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in  connection  with  any  profession  which 
calls  for  skill,  training,  intellect  and 
character.  The  physical  accident  which 
makes  her  personally  attractive  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her  work. 
We  may  try  to  overlook  the  slur  upon 
nurses  as  a  body,  offered  by  this  absurd 
discussion,  since  it  implies  that  uncome¬ 
liness  is  the  only  safeguard  against  levity 
of  conduct,  and  look  upon  it  merely  in 
its  relation  to  working  women  as  a 
whole.  Do  these  women  critics,  who 
are,  apparently,  fenced  in  by  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  comfort  and  ease,  believe  that 
working  women,  whose  professional 
duties  throw  them  in  contact  with  men, 
are  only  virtuous  and  circumspect  when 
they  have  no  temptation  to  be  otherwise? 
Furthermore,  are  all  the  men  these  club 
women  know  so  wavering  in  mind  that 
casual  association  with  any  reasonably 
pretty  woman  will  cause  their  alleged 
affections  to  stray  to  the  most  recent 
charmer  ?  If  the  women  who  have  held 
up  to  public  view  their  microscopic  minds 
in  this  discusssion  were  compelled  to  go 
out  into  the  working  world,  we  feel  sure 
that  their  point  of  view  would  change 
rapidly.  In  the  meantime,  they  give 
irreverent  man  the  chance  to  make  over 
all  his  threadbare  jokes  about  the  ill- 
natured  gossip  of  women’s  tea  parties, 
and  fit  them  upon  modern  women’s  clubs. 
And,  shocking  to  relate,  even  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  cross-eyed,  humpbacked, 
pockmarked  and  generally  illfavored 
females  in  place  of  our  comely  and  bright- 


HOMEMADE  DOUBLE  BOILER.  Fig.  367. 

eyed  nurses  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
complete  safeguard.  Several  of  the  most 
fascinating  women  we  have  ever  met 
were  the  reverse  of  pretty,  and  it  is  very 
often  the  case  that  a  woman  regarded  as 
a  beauty  by  her  feminine  friends  is 
viewed  with  scant  admiration  by  men. 


EXTEMPORIZING  A  DOUBLE  BOILER. 

Fig.  367  shows  an  easy  and  cheap 
method  of  making  a  double  boiler  out  of 
materials  at  hand.  Three  tin  dishes,  of 
two-quart  size,  and  a  thin  disk  of  tin, 
sheet  iron  or  of  wood,  put  together  in 
the  way  suggested,  make  a  double  boiler 
that  will  work  very  satisfactorily.  If 
the  disk  is  cut  from  a  thin  board,  three- 
eighths  inch  thick  is  sufficient ;  the  cost 
will  be  nothing  at  all.  For  many  kinds 
of  cooking  a  double  boiler  is  almost  im¬ 
perative,  and  with  this  easy  method  of 
securing  one,  its  absence  from  the  list 
of  kitchen  utensils  is  not  necessary  on 
the  score  of  cost.  d. 


TWO  HOLIDAY  DINNERS. 

The  two  different  dinners  described 
are  suited  to  the  average  family,  one  a 
little  more  elaborate  than  the  other  : 

First  Dinner. — Cream  of  celery  soup  ; 
bread  ;  roast  duck  ;  glazed  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  ;  mashed  turnips  ;  cranberry  jelly  ; 
cider  ;  olives  ;  grape  catsup  ;  pumpkin 
pie  ;  cranberry  tart ;  cheese  ;  wafers  ; 
coffee. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup. — One  head  of 
celery  ;  one  pint  of  water,  one  pint  of 


milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
onion,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  one  -  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  pepper.  Wash  the  celery,  and 
cut  into  half  -  inch  pieces.  Cook  in 
one  pint  of  salted  water  until  very 
tender ;  mash  in  the  water  in  which  it 
has  been  cooked.  Place  the  milk  and 
onion  in  a  double  boiler,  cook  10  min¬ 
utes,  and  add  the  celery.  Rub  all  through 
a  strainer,  and  return  to  the  fire.  Melt  the 
butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  the  flour,  and 
stir  until  smooth,  but  not  browned.  Add 
gradually  the  celery  mixture  to  this,  and 
cook  five  minutes.  Season,  and  strain 
into  a  hot  covered  dish.  Serve  very  hot. 

Roast  Duck. — Pick,  singe  and  remove 
the  entrails,  oil  bag  and  pinions.  The 
wings  and  legs  are  sometimes  removed. 
Cleanse  carefully,  and  fill  with  a  moist 
stuffing  of  seasoned  bread  crumbs  (hot 
water  is  sometimes  used  to  swell  the 
crumbs),  and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
Truss  and  dredge  with  salt,  pepper  and 
a  little  flour.  Place  on  a  rack  in  a  pan, 
and  pour  about  one  cupful  of  boiling 
water  into  the  pan.  Cook  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  about  two  hours,  basting  often, 
and  dredge  slightly  with  flour  each  time 
after  basting.  After  cooking  one  hour, 
change  the  water  in  the  pan,  and  put  in 
fresh.  Turn  the  bird  often  that  it  may 
cook  evenly.  About  half  an  hour  before 
it  is  done,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter  to  two  of  hot  water,  and  baste  the 
bird  till  a  golden  brown.  Remove  some 
of  the  fat  from  the  pan,  brown  it,  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  one  pint 
of  stock  or  hot  water.  Season  to  taste, 
strain  and  serve.  The  liver  and  heart 
may  be  cooked,  chopped  fine,  and  added 
to  the  gravy.  Serve  very  hot. 

Glazed  Sweet  Potatoes. — Select  pota¬ 
toes  of  uniform  size,  and  cut  into  long, 
oval  shape.  Parboil  till  tender.  Mix 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  with  IK  of 
butter,  and  melt  this  in  one-half  cupful 
of  hot  water.  Arrange  the  potatoes  in 
a  shallow  pan,  and  moisten  thoroughly 
with  the  mixture.  Place  them  in  the 
oven,  and  baste  frequently  until  they  are 
covered  with  a  rich,  golden  brown  glaze. 
They  are  very  sightly,  and  blend  nicely 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  dinner. 

Cranberry  Jelly. — Three  pints  of  cran¬ 
berries,  three  cupfuls  of  granulated 
sugar,  and  IK  cupful  of  hot  water. 
After  the  fruit  begins  to  boil,  cook  15 
minutes,  and  press  through  a  sieve. 
Cover  while  cooking. 

Cranberry  Tart. — Line  a  deep  pie-pan 
with  flaky  pie  crust,  cover  with  paraffin 
paper,  fill  with  bread  cut  in  dice  to  keep 
the  paper  in  place,  and  bake.  Lift  out 
the  paper,  and  pour  the  cranberry  jelly 
mixture  into  it  while  hot.  Serve  very 
cold.  Use  the  bread  baked  in  the  crust 
in  the  soup. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — IK  cupful  of  stewed 
and  sifted  pumpkin  (dry),  one  cupful  of 
hot  milk,  K  cupful  of  sugar,  K  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  K  teaspoonful  each  of 
ginger  and  cinnamon,  and  one  egg 
slightly  beaten.  Mix  in  the  order  given. 
Line  a  pie-plate  with  a  rich  pie  paste, 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

Grape  Catsup. — Use  %  as  much  sugar 
as  grape  juice,  and  spices  to  taste.  Boil 
20  minutes,  skim  and  bottle.  Nice  with 
meats. 

Second  Dinner. — Amber  soup,  crou¬ 
tons  ;  chicken  pie ;  mashed  potatoes ; 
noodles  and  cheese ;  squash ;  stewed 
cranberries  ;  olives ;  fruit ;  mince  pie  ;  fig 
pudding,  lemon  sauce ;  cheese  ;  coffee  ; 
wafers ;  nuts  and  raisins. 

Amber  Soup. — Four  pounds  of  meat 
and  bone,  two  quarts  water,  one  large 
onion,  K  of  a  small  carrot,  K  of  a  turnip, 
six  cloves,  10  pepper-corns,  one  bunch 
herbs,  three  bay  leaves,  one  piece  of 
celery,  soy  or  caramel  (burnt  sugar),  salt 
to  taste.  Soak  the  meat  in  the  cold 
water  for  an  hour,  after  it  has  been  cut 
into  small  pieces.  Cook  six  or  seven 
hours,  allowing  it  to  bubble  gently. 
Then  add  vegetables  finely  chopped,  sea¬ 
soning  and  soy  or  caramel.  Cook  one 
hour  longer,  strain  and  cool.  When 
ready  to  use,  remove  the  cakes  of  fat 


from  the  top.  To  one  quart  of  stock, 
add  the  white  of  one  egg,  mix  well, 
stirring  all  the  while  till  hot.  Keep 
very  hot  until  the  liquid  is  perfectly 
clear  beneath  the  scum  when  not  stir¬ 
ring,  then  strain.  Several  pieces  of 
lemon  rind  may  be  heated  in  the  stock 
if  desired. 

Chicken  Pie. — Clean,  disjoint  and  par¬ 
boil  the  chickens  until  tender.  Remove 
the  largest  bones;  thicken  the  liquor 
and  season  to  taste.  Butter  a  shallow 
baking-dish,  and  place  a  rim  of  rich 
pastry  around  the  side  of  the  dish.  Fill 
the  dish  with  the  chicken,  with  the 
bones  pointing  toward  the  center.  Cover 
with  the  sauce,  and  if  desired  richer, 
add  small  pieces  of  butter,  and  cover 
with  pie  crust.  Bake  one  hour  in  a  mod¬ 
erately  heated  oven. 

Noodles  and  Cheese. — Two  eggs  and  as 
much  flour  as  they  will  hold.  Mix  well 
with  the  hands.  Roll  very  thin,  and  let 
stand  one  hour  in  the  sun  or  near  the 
fire.  Cut  in  fine  strips,  and  cook  in 
boiling  salted  water  until  tender  (about 
10  minutes).  Drain  in  a  colander. 
Sauce:  2K  tablespoon fuls  butter,  IK 
tablespoonful  flour,  K  teaspoonful  salt, 
pepper  to  taste,  one  cupful  milk,  %  cup¬ 
ful  grated  cheese.  Melt  the  butter,  add 
flour,  and  stir  until  perfectly  smooth. 
Then  add  gradually  the  milk  and  season¬ 
ing.  Add  the  cheese  last,  and  cook  until 
the  cheese  is  melted.  Butter  a  pudding 
dish,  fill  two-thirds  full  of  the  cooked 
noodles,  cover  with  the  sauce,  then  with 
buttered  crumbs.  Place  in  a  hot  oven 
until  the  crumbs  are  browned. 

Stewed  Cranberries. — Use  one-half  as 
much  sugar  as  cranberries,  and  one-half 
as  much  water  as  sugar.  Cover  and  boil 
10  minutes  without  stirring.  Remove 
the  scum  and  turn  into  a  dish  to  cool. 
The  berries  will  be  tender,  but  can  be 
strained  if  desired. 

Fig  Pudding. — Five  cupfuls  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  each  of  baking  powder, 
cinnamon  and  ginger,  K  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt,  cloves  and  mace.  Mix  well. 
Add  one  cupful  of  chopped  beef  suet  (it 
will  chop  better  if  parboiled)  and  one 
cupful  of  chopped  figs,  rubbing  them 
well  through  the  prepared  flour,  then 
add  one  cupful  sweet  milk,  one  cupful 
molasses,  and  three  well-beaten  eggs. 
Stir  well,  pour  into  a  well-buttered  pud¬ 
ding  mold,  and  steam  three  hours.  Serve 
with  sauce. 

Lemon  Sauce. — Mix  one  cupful  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  flour,  and 
one  teaspoonful  grated  lemon  peel  to¬ 
gether.  Add  one  cupful  boiling  water, 
and  simmer  five  minutes.  Remove  from 
the  fire  and  add  lemon  juice  to  taste. 

Squash. — Cut  Winter  squash  into  small 
cubes,  place  in  a  baking  pan,  dust  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  place  a  small  piece 
of  butter  on  each  piece.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven  until  soft,  being  careful  not  to 
burn.  E.  F.  MCDERMOTT. 
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I  We  Will  Give 
j  One  Thousand 
Dollars 


To  the  agent  sending 
us  the  largest  list  of 
subscribers  up  to  April 
15,  1899;  $500  to  the 
next  largest,  and  so  on. 
500  of  our  agents  will 
share  in  the  distribution 
of  $11,500,  besides  re¬ 
ceiving  a  good  commis¬ 
sion  for  all  work  done. 
Send  for  particulars. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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On  the  Wing. 


GLA  SS  GARDENING  IN  THE  BAY  STA  TE 

TUK  HOME  OF  THE  MARSHALL  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  ;  WHERE  THE  CUCUM¬ 
BERS  COME  FROM. 

( Continued .) 

f EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.! 

Temperature  for  Tomatoes.  —  The 
temperature  in  Dr.  Fisher’s  tomato 
houses  runs  from  60  to  80  degrees.  To¬ 
matoes  are  warm-weather  plants,  and 
they  will  not  endure  a  chill  without  check 
of  growth.  On  dull,  cloudy  days,  the 
heat  is  held  at  the  lower  temperature  ; 
heat  without  sun  is  not,  in  Dr.  Fisher’s 
opinion,  at  all  desirable.  During  dull 
weather,  the  flowers  do  not  set  fruit  so 
well  as  on  sunny  days,  and  more  per¬ 
sistence  is  required  in  fertilizing  them. 
Artificial  climate  may  be  secured,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  sun,  but  when  the 
glass  gardener  is  trying  to  secure  fruit 
or  flowers,  he  finds  that  the  sun  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  giver  of  heat  and 
light.  Some  of  the  lettuce  growers  told 
me  that  absence  of  sun  made  little  or  no 
difference  to  their  crops  ;  but  then  they 
are  growing  leaves  only,  whereas  the 
plants  grown  for  fruit  and  flowers  are 
putting  forth  the  supreme  effort  of  their 
species.  They  need  the  vivifying  effect 
of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  heat  of  its  rays. 

Feeding  the  Tomatoes. — Most  truck 
farmers  believe  in  stable  manure  first, 
last  and  all  the  time,  and  the  quantities 
they  use  would  cause  an  ordinary  all¬ 
outdoors  farmer  to  gasp  in  astonishment. 
I  asked  Dr.  Fisher  how  long  the  toma¬ 
toes  in  boxes  would  find  sufficient  nour¬ 
ishment  in  the  material  supplied  by  the 
soil,  and  whether  he  aided  this  by  fur¬ 
ther  additions  of  soil  or  manure.  He  said 
that,  as  soon  as  the  plants  showed,  by 
their  appearance,  that  they  needed  more 
nourishment,  it  was  supplied  to  them. 
The  indications  of  deficient  nourishment 
are  a  paler  tinge  of  green  and  less  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  ;  but,  of  course,  the  plants 
receive  food  before  this  weakness  is  mani¬ 
fest.  Some  growers  give  a  further  top¬ 
dressing  of  manure  or  compost,  but  Dr. 
Fisher  uses  a  chemical  formula  of  his 
own,  which  he  uses,  also,  upon  his  or¬ 
chard  fruits.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  his  soil  and  locality. 

Dr.  Fisher’s  Fertilizer. — This  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  mixed  as  follows,  the  quantities 
given  making  the  amount  applied  to  one 
acre  of  fruit  :  240  pounds  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  160  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  130 
pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia,  250  pounds 
acid  phosphate,  90  pounds  keiserite. 
This  mixture  gives  13.75  per  cent  potash, 
5.8  nitrogen,  3.7  phosphoric  acid,  1.7 
magnesia.  I  asked  Dr.  Fisher  what  ma¬ 
terial  he  uses  for  a  filler,  and  he  ob¬ 
served,  with  a  twinkle  behind  his  shin¬ 
ing  spectacles,  that  a  filler  is  unnecessary, 
as  he  doesn’t  make  the  mixture  for  sale. 
He  observed  that  magnesia  is  often 
omitted  from  fertilizers  of  this  class, 
whereas  there  is  a  deficiency  of  it  in  his 
soil,  and  a  need  for  it  to  perfect  plant 
growth. 

Applying  the  Fertilizer. — This  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  used  as  a  surface  dressing  in 
the  orchard,  and  could  be  applied  in  the 
same  way  to  the  tomatoes ;  but  Dr. 
Fisher’s  plan  is  to  give  it  as  a  liquid. 
Owing  to  the  way  the  water  is  given  by 
the  subirrigation,  the  fertilizer  is  very 
easily  applied.  Dr.  Fisher  gives  it  once 
a  week,  one  ounce  to  each  box,  the  box 
holding  two  plants.  Every  Monday,  the 
plants  receive  this,  not  because  there  is 
any  special  virtue  in  the  day,  but  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  risk  of  forgetting  it, 
when  one  special  day  is  fixed  upon  for 
the  duty.  If  this  plan  is  not  followed, 
the  fertilizer  may  be  used  constantly  in 
the  proportion  of  10  parts  of  the  mixture 
to  500  parts  of  water. 

A  Word  About  Soils. — My  attention 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv. 


was  drawn  to  three  different  boxes  of 
tomatoes,  which  showed  varying 
strength  of  growth.  One  box  contained 
pure  sand,  another  Jadoo  fibre,  and  a 
third  the  fibrous  compost  selected  for 
all  the  tomatoes.  At  that  stage  of 
growth,  *the  comparison  was  much  in 
favor  of  the  ordinary  compost.  Those 
in  the  Jadoo  fibre  had  made  more  growth 
than  the  plants  in  pure  sand,  but  the 
foliage  was  yellowish  in  color  and,  in 
Dr.  Fisher’s  opinion,  the  plants  were 
not  receiving  enough  nourishment.  The 
mechanical  condition  of  the  fibre  he  con¬ 
sidered  excellent,  and  this  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  sand,  which  naturally 
packs  down  too  firmly.  The  fibrous 
compost  ordinarily  selected  continued 
in  a  light,  open  condition,  like  the 
lighter  fibre,  because  it  is  never  packed 
down  by  overhead  watering.  Where,  as 
in  this  case,  there  is  no  overhead  water¬ 
ing,  the  hard,  caked  surface,  which 
leads  to  the  growth  of  green  moss  and 
other  low  forms  of  life,  is  entirely  ab¬ 
sent. 

Diseases  Under  Glass. —  Brown  rot, 
appearing  first,  as  a  rule,  around  the 
stem  of  the  tomato,  is  one  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  under  glass,  and  one  we  understand 
very  little.  Dr.  Fisher’s  experience, 
however,  leads  him  to  consider  irregular 
watering  one  cause,  at  least,  and  so  far, 
this  trouble  has  not  appeared  with  the 
sub-irrigated  plants.  When  it  does  ap¬ 
pear,  the  fruit  attacked  is  ruined,  and 
the  only  recourse  is  to  remove  the  dam¬ 
aged  tomato,  since  no  treatment  would 
render  it  suitable  for  market.  Mildew 
is  another  trouble,  probably  caused  by 
chill  or  variation  of  temperature.  The 
remedy  used  is  the  boiling  of  sulphur, 
which  is  more  efficacious  than  the  dust¬ 
ing  of  powdered  sulphur  over  the  af¬ 
fected  leaves.  The  sulphur  is  put  in  a 
small  iron  kettle,  and  placed  upon  a  lit¬ 
tle  oil  stove,  being  allowed  to  melt  to¬ 
gether  until  the  material  boils  vigor¬ 
ously,  filling  the  house  with  its  fumes. 
The  sulphur  must  not  be  allowed  to  take 
fire ;  it  is  more  liable  to  burn  when  a 
very  small  quantity  is  placed  in  the  ket¬ 
tle.  The  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  are 
very  injurious  to  plants,  and  care  must 
be  used  in  evaporating  the  sulphur. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  as  an  Insecticide. 
— Dr.  Fisher  uses,  for  the  destruction  of 
insects,  hydrocyanic  acid.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  use  of  this  chemi¬ 
cal,  in  recent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Dr.  Fisher  uses  it,  however,  rather  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  directions  generally 
given.  In  a  recent  issue  of  American 
Gardening,  he  describes  his  process  as 
follows : 

For  a  house,  say  100  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  with 
an  average  of  six  feet  in  height,  containing 
12,000  cubic  feet,  I  would  proceed  as  follows: 
Take  two  glazed  vessels  of  about  two  quarts’  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  measure  into  each  six  fluid  ounces  of 
commercial  sulphuric  acid  (if  by  weight,  10 
ounces),  with  three  times  the  measure  of  water. 
The  mixture  will  heat  but  do  no  harm.  These 
vessels  are  to  be  placed  near  the  middle  of  each 
half  of  the  house.  Weigh  out  from  a  package  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  c.  p.  (chemically  pure), 
which  comes  in  sealed,  tin  packages  containing 
a  pound  each,  resembling  loaf  sugar,  and  cost¬ 
ing  from  40  cents  per  pound  upward,  depending 
on  the  source  from  which  obtained,  two  lots  of 
six  ounces  each.  Place  each  one  on  a  paper  by 
the  side  of  a  dish  containing  the  acid  and  water. 
This  preparation  should  be  made  at  the  close  of 
a  day  when  all  is  still.  Having  closed  the  house, 
go  to  the  vessel  farthest  from  the  door  just  before 
dark,  and  empty  the  contents  of  the  paper  into 
the  acid  mixture.  Proceed  to  the  other  and  re¬ 
peat  the  operation  there  and  walk  out,  closiug 
the  door,  which  is  not  to  be  opened  until  the  next 
morning.  If  you  are  very  timid,  you  can  hold 
your  breath  and  be  active,  but  it  will  require  five 
to  ten  minutes  to  complete  the  chemical  action, 
and  the  diffusion  of  the  gas  will  take  longer.  It 
will,  however,  be  all  dissipated  before  morning. 

In  the  ease  of  a  house  infested  with 
Aleyrodes,  a  tiny  white  fly  found  oc¬ 
casionally  in  greenhouses  at  the  North, 
but  more  abundant  southward,  one  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  as  de¬ 
scribed  proved  efficacious,  not  only  in 
destroying  the  mature  flies,  but  also  in 
killing  the  eggs,  so  that  no  further 
broods  developed. 

Danger  of  this  Treatment. — Tomato 
foliage,  when  young,  is  quite  susceptible, 
but  the  application  described  did  not 


injure  the  tenderest  shoot.  Different 
plants,  however,  vary  greatly  in  their 
degree  of  susceptibility.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  all  animal  life  is  seriously 
affected  by  the  gas  thus  generated,  and 
the  least  carelessness  is  attended  with 
serious  danger.  Dr.  Fisher  uses  a  much 
weaker  application  than  has  been  used 
hitherto,  and  is  thoroughly  successful 
with  it.  The  one  point  in  his  method 
which  has  been  criticised  is  the  method 
of  emptying  the  cyanide  into  the  acid 
mixture  while  still  in  the  house.  Every 
one  does  not  possess  the  same  skill  and 
knowledge,  and  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  momentary  carelessness, 
with  this  material,  may  mean  death. 
Says  Dr.  J.  M.  W.  Kitchen,  writing  to 
American  Gardening  : 

The  use  of  the  gas  as  prepared  by  this  process 
is  too  frightfully  dangerous  to  warrant  it  being 
handled  by  any  but  the  most  skillful  hands 
Even  with  an  exceptional  degree  of  knowledge 
of  general  chemistry,  and  with  a  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  physiological  action  of  poisons,  and 
using  the  utmost  possible  personal  care  in  my 
methods,  I  have  had  several  narrow  escapes  in 
my  experimenting.  In  inexpert  hands,  the  danger 
is  vastly  increased.  A  little  of  the  dust  from  the 
cyanide  powder,  if  inhaled  direct  in  using  it,  or 
if  it  get  on  the  hands  or  clothing,  may  result 
seriously.  A  moderate  whiff  of  the  gas,  if  in¬ 
cautiously  inhaled,  stuns  one  as  though  it  were 
a  severe  blow  in  the  face  by  a  club.  Amounts  of 
the  gas  dangerous  to  breathe  may  be  inhaled 
without  direptly  noticeable  effect  to  dull,  or  even 
ordinary,  perception,  the  first  perceptible  effect 
being  a  dizziness  in  the  head  followed  by  a  slight 
peach-pit-like  flavor  at  the  back  of  the  nose  and 
mouth  in  the  upper  pharynx.  So  very  diffusive 
is  the  gas  that  one  long  breath  of  a  very  dilute 
solution  may  thus  be  perceived  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth  15  hours  after  inhalation.  I  have  been 
made  very  dizzy  by  a  quick  walk  of  25  feet  to  the 
ventilating  apparatus  in  a  house  at  9  a.  m  ,  in 
which  the  gas  had  been  generated  at  5  o’clock 
the  previous  afternoon.  One  is  liable  to  be  burned 
by  the  handling  of  the  sulphuric  acid  alone,  as 
well  as  suffer  danger  to  clothing,  adjacent  plants 
and  structures,  during  the  generation  of  the  gas, 
or  the  subsequent  clearing  up  after  the  process. 
The  whole  method  is  dangerous,  inconvenient 
and  entirely  too  costly  for  general  use. 

A  Hilltop  Home. — Dr.  Fisher’s  home 
is  on  a  breezy  hilltop,  with  an  undulat¬ 
ing'  landscape  of  hills  and  valleys  about 
it.  Thrifty  orchards  and  small  fruits 
about  it  bespeak  the  care  bestowed.  Here 
the  venerable  Doctor  spends  a  life  of 
ceaseless  activity,  keeping  an  inquiring 
and  ever-young  mind  beneath  his  frosteu 
locks.  I  never  yet  met  a  man  devoted  to 
finding  out  things  about  trees  and  plants 
and  flowers  who  didn’t  keep  young  at 
heart  through  the  process.  It  is  a  wise 
plan  to  set  up  an  enthusiasm  while  we 
are  young,  and  nothing  is  more  lasting 
than  a  passion  for  the  green  and  grow¬ 
ing  things  of  earth.  e.  t.  r. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Ladies’  dollar  Kid  gloves  7 5c.  pair 

— 2  clasp  —  stylish  embroidery  —  these 
colors  :  tan,  mode,  green,  navy  blue, 
white,  pearl,  black,  made  to  sell  this 
season  at  a  dollar  a  pair.  Large  cash 
buying  got  them  to  sell  as  above.  Send 
your  orders — say  what  size  or  sizes  and 
colors  you  want — and  save  25c.  on  each 
pair. 

Greatest  preparation  for  your  holiday 
buyiug  here  ever  this  store  made — 
largest  assortments  of  choice  novel  and 
useful  gift  goods.  We’re  determined  to 
do  greater  business  —  with  less  prices 
that  will  get  it. 

Any  or  all  of  these  helps  sent  free  : 

“Christmas  Handkerchiefs.” 

“  Holiday  Gloves.” 

“  Book  News.” 

“  Fur  Booklet.” 

If  you  haven’t  already  the  big  250- 
page  illustrated  store  catalogue,  ask  for 
it,  too, — free. 

See,  by  sample,  what  handsome 
striped  Taffeta  Silks,  65c.  yard — smart 
styles  for  waists. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Enameliite 

”  THE  MODERN 


Stove  Polish 

PASTE , CAKE 
OR  LIQU/D 


After  using  Enameline 
No  Housekeeper  will  ever 
use  any  other  Brand. 


J.LPrescott&Co.NEwYoRK 


SAVE^YOURFUEL 


By  using  our  (stovepipe)  RADIATOR 
With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
where  we  have  no  active  agent  we 
will  sell  at  wholesale  price.  Wrlteat 
,nce. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 


O rt  t- _ _ Of 


10  to  $25  SAVED 

buying  direct  from  factory.  SO 
free  trial.  No  agents  largo 
to  pay.No  money  in  advance 

Kenwood  Machine  for . $22.50 

No  better  Machine  at  any  price. 

rllnjrton  Machine  for . ?  19.50 

Machine*  $8.00,  $11.60  and  $16.00 
al)  attachment*  free,  over  100,000  In 
use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  free 
Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 

I6.-1M4  «... 


SOLD!®®- 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  an  clean  an  can  be  done  on  the  washboard  and 
with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to  TerrlfT.  Perfect 
Washing  Machine  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price;  If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded,  Aceata 
wanted,  ffor  exclnsive  territory  .terms  and  prices  write 
PORTLAND  MFtr.  CO,  Box  14  Portliind,  Mich. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling  1 1-2  dozen 
Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each.  Send  your 
full  address  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  Bluine  post-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  List. 
No  money  required. 

BI.UINB  CO.  Box  353,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


_  GEARHART'S  IMPROVED  FAMILY 

KNITTING 

^  Cheapest  and  best.  Sell  1  2  and  get  youre  free/^"" 
Send  f°r  particulars,  and  free  samples  of  work  knit  on 
m y  n ewKI bbln g  A t tac hnicit  Yarn  in  stock.  Address 
J.  E.  UKAR1IAKT,  Box  A  27  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


MACKINTOSHES. 

Men’*  all  wool  Tricot,  $9*00 
Ulloi’  ecchmara  two-c*p«t  94.00 

T1i«m  waterproof  garamta  would  coat  y*u  0z$.m 
sack  la  any  ratal!  store.  Sand  mom*?  aadar  lac 
sample,  stating  bust  mean  re  and  leagta.  Ageate 

wanted  everywhere.  Address, 

M.  F.  REESE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Setauket,  N.  V. 


Buy  a  Phonograph 

If  you  think  of  buying  a  talking  machinc-^-not  a  phone, 
or  a  gram*  or  a  graph,  or  any  cheap  imitation  of  the 
original  invention — buy  the  genuine 


Edison  Phonograph 

Sings,  plays,  talks.  Reproduces  sounds  of  all  kinds — song 
of  the  lark,  chirp  of  the  cricket,  barking  of  dogs. 

Operatic  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental; 
sacred  songs;  band  selections;  piano,  cornet, 
banjo;  voices  of  famous  singers  and  orators, 
your  own  voice ;  your  children’s  voices. 

The  Standard  Phonograph 

will  reproduce  any  record,  will  make  records,  and 
will  shave  them  olf  for  use  a  second  time.  Fun 
for  the  whole  family.  Entertain  your 
friends  during  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Wonderful  I 

National  Phonograph  Co., 

Broadway  and  26th  St.,  New  York. 

Factory  at  Edison's  Laboratory, 

Orange,  N.  J.  Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  H  (Latest  Edition.) 


ANYONE  INTERESTED 

in  Agricultural  Pursuit*  can’t 
afford  to  be  without  the 

AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST. 

Sample  copy  Free  to  any  u<l<ire*s 
upon  receipt  of  name  and  address 

fuainly  written  on  postal  card  nam- 
ng  paper  in  which  yon  saw  thin  ad. 


Address  AeRICtTLTURAL  KPIT0MI8T,  Udl  us  palls,  lad. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  wheat  market  opened  much  more  active 
early  in  the  week.  There  were  demands  for  ex¬ 
port  from  both  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 
Corn,  however,  was  dull.  On  Tuesday,  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  a  little  off  on  heavy  receipts  in  the 
Northwest,  notwithstanding  the  large  export  de¬ 
mand.  There  were,  also,  good  purchases  of  corn 
and  rye.  On  Wednesday,  the  market  became  very 
dull  because  of  the  dropping  out  of  the  export 
buyers.  This  condition  continued  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  although  there  was  not 
much  of  a  falling  off  in  prices.  Wheat  absorbed 
most  of  the  attention.  In  Chicago,  cash  quota¬ 
tions  were  as  follows:  No.  3  Spring  wheat,  63  to 
67c.;  No.  2  red,  69c.;  No.  2  corn,  32*4  to  32%c. ;  No. 
2  yellow  corn,  32)4  to  32*4c. ;  No.  2  oats,  f.  o.  b., 
25 >4  to  26c. ;  No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  29c. ;  No.  3  white, 
f .  o.  b.,  26!4  to  28c. ;  No.  2  rye,  51 54c. ;  No.  2  barley 
f.  o.  b.,  36  to  48c. 

The  poultry  market  is  in  fair  shape.  The  out¬ 
look  is  good  for  desirable  qualities  of  turkeys 
and  chickens,  but  fowls  are  dull,  and  ducks 
plentiful  and  selling  for  low  prices.  There  is  an 
excessive  supply  of  live  poultry,  and  consequent 
weakness  in  prices.  The  supply  of  fresh-gath¬ 
ered  eggs  is  small,  and  prices  are  higher.  In 
other  cities,  prices  are  about  as  follows:  Balti¬ 
more,  firm,  at  22  to  23c.;  Chicago,  fresh,  20  to 
20*4c;  Cincinnati,  firm,  at  18c.;  Philadelphia, 
firm,  fresh  nearby,  23c.;  western,  21  to  22c.; 
southwestern,  19  to  20c.;  southern,  19c.;  St.  Louis, 
steady,  at  18c. 

The  condition  of  the  butter  market  has  shown 
little  change.  There  is  a  moderate  trade,  and 
supplies  of  the  best  grades  are  not  large.  There 
is  a  surplus  of  inferior  grades,  and  prices  of 
these  are  dull.  The  demand  for  cheese  was 
light,  but  offerings  were  very  limited,  so  the 
market  was  firm  In  Boston,  butter  was  firm; 
northern,  21  >4c. ;  western,  21c.;  imitation,  15  to 
16c.  ladles,  14c..  Cheese  firm;  northern,  9  to 
9*4c.;  western,  9  to  9*4c.  In  Chicago,  the  but 
ter  market  was  steady;  creameries,  14  to  22c.; 
dairies  12*4  to  19c.;  cheese  quiet,  8  to  9%c.  Phila¬ 
delphia  reports  butter  steady;  fancy  western 
creamery,  23c;  fancy  prints,  24c.  In  St.  Louis, 
butter  steady;  creamery,  19  to  23c.;  dairy,  15  to  20c. 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 

SATURDAY,  November  19,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel.  1  50  @  — 


Marrow,  1897,  choice . 1  40  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  35 

Medium,  1897,  choice . 1  20  @1  25 

Medium,  1898,  choice . ...130  @  — 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  15 

Pea.  1898,  choice . 125  @  — 

Pea,  1897,  choice . 1  17)4®  1  20 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  00  ®1  15 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  65  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  1897,  choice . 1  56  @  — 

lied  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  30  @1  50 

White  Kidney,  1897,  choice . 1  50  ®1  55 

Yellow  Eye,  1897,  choice . 140  @  — 

Lima,  California . 2  35  @  — 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel .  9214®  95 

1898,  bags .  8714®  91 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls . 1  0214®  1  05 

1897.  Scotch,  bags . 1  00  @1  0214 

B  OTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb .  23  &  2314 

Western,  firsts .  20  @  2214 

Western,  seconds .  18  @  19 

Western,  thirds .  1514®  17 

State,  extras .  22  @  2214 

State,  firsts .  20  @  2114 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  1514®  19 

Western,  June  extras .  20  @  2014 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts .  17  @  1914 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest .  20  ®  — 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  17  @  1814 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  19  @  1954 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  1614®  18 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  16 

Firkins,  fancy.' .  18  @  1814 

Firkins,  firsts .  16  @  17 

Western  imitation  creamery,  finest .  17  @  1714 

Firsts .  14  @  1514 

Seconds . 13  @  1314 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  @  1414 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  @  13 94 

Current  make,  finest .  1314®  14 

Seconds . . .  1214®  13 

Thirds .  1114®  12 

CHEESE— NEW 

8tate,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy.  9*4®  — 

Colored,  large,  choice .  894®  9 

White,  large,  choice .  894®  9 

Large,  good  to  prime .  896®  896 

Large,  common  to  fair .  7  @  8 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  994@  — 

Small,  white,  fancy .  994®  — 

Small,  good  to  choice .  9  @  914 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7  @  8 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  7  @  714 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  614@  694 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  614@  6  94 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  414@  514 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3)4@  4 

Full  skims .  214®  3 

EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid.  27  @  28 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  do* .  24  &  2i 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best .  24  @  25 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count .  16  @  19 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off...  23  @  2314 

Fair  to  good  . 21  @  22 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime.  20  ®  22 
W’n  &  S’west’n,  defective, per30-doz  case.4  20  ®5  49 

Seconds  and  dirties,  per  30-doz  ease .  3  60  @i  29 

Checks,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  ®3  6 1 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  choice,  case  count.  1514®  16 

Poor  to  fair .  11  @  13 

Limed,  western,  per  doz  .  1416@  15 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1893.  fancy,  per  lb...  914®  10 

Choice,  per  lb .  894@  9 

Prime,  per  lb  .  816®  814 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Sun-drie^  Southern,  sliced,  1898 .  5  ®  6 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb .  214®  3 

Cores  and  skins,  1898,  per  lb .  194@  2 


G-MILL. 


For  fuil  informa¬ 
tion  about  this,  also 
best  Ilorse-Power, 
Thresher,  Clover- 
liuller.  Dog -power. 
Rye  Thresher  and 
Binder,  Feed-mill, 
Saw-machine  (circu¬ 
lar  and  drag).  Land- 
roller,  Steam-engine, 
Ensilage  and  Fodder- 
Cutter,  Round-silo, 
Cobleskill,  N,  Y. 
purchase. 


Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  1014®  11 

Blackberries,  1898.  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Huckleberries.  1898.  per  lb .  10  ®  11 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  9  @  10 


FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  Northern,  King,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  50@6  00 

Greening,  fancy,  per  bbl  .  4  00®5  CO 

Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  fO 

Snow,  fancy,  per  bbl .  4  09@5  50 

Fair  to  prime  grades,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Western  New  York,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  5"® 3  25 

King,  per  d.-h.  bbl .  3  00@4  00 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50@3  5f* 

Spy,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

Pears,  Bose,  per  bushel  box . 1  50@3  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Seckel,  per  keg .  1  59@2  25 

Seckel.  per  bushel  box . 1  00@4  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Kieffer.  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  00®2  00 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  basket...  10®  lv 

West’n  N.  Y.  Concord,  per  basket .  10®  12 

Catawba,  per  basket  .  10@  12 

Bulk  stock,  white,  in  trays,  per  lb .  114®  2 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  trays,  per  lb .  114®  2 

Salem,  bulk  stock,  in  trays,  per  lb .  2®  — 

Catawba,  balk  stock,  in  trays,  per  lb....  1!4@  194 

Cranberries,  C.  Cod, extra  f’ey  van’s, per  bbl.7  00®8  00 

Cape  Cod.  usual  kinds,  per  bbl . 5  00@6  50 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  crate . 1  50®2  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . 4  75@5  25 

Jersey,  perorate  . 1  25®1  76 

GAME. 


Quail,  prime,  per  doz . 1  75 

Partridges,  p’metoch’ce,  undrawn, p.  p’r.l  00 

Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair .  75 

Grouse,  undrawn,  prime  to  choice,  p.  p’r.l  00 
Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair....  75 
Woodcock,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair.  ...1  00 
Eng  ish  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50 
Plover,  golden,  prime  tochoice.  per  doz.l  75 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz . 1  00 

Wild  ducks. canvas, 6  lbs  &  over  to  p’r,p  pr2  25 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p.  pr.l  75 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  50 

Mallards,  per  pair .  CO 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25 

Common,  per  pair . .  20 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  15 

Venison,  saddles,  frozen,  choice,  per  lb.  13 
Fresh,  per  lb .  15 


®2  00 
@1 JJ5 
@1  00 
@1  20 
®1  00 
@1  12 
®2  00 
@2  00 
@1  50 
®2  50 
@2  00 
@1  00 
@  75 
@  40 
@  30 
@  25 
@  20 
®  14 
@  16 


GRAIN 

Wheat . 

Corn . 

Buckwheat . 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Barley  malting . 

Feeding . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


73)4® 

76)4 

37 

@ 

38 

50 

@ 

53 

28 

@ 

34 

53 

@ 

69 

47 

@ 

60 

40 

@ 

41 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 47  @  52 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  45 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  @  45 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  40 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  ®  45 

Oat,  per  190  lbs . 20  @  30 


HOPS 


New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  18  @ 

Prime .  15  @ 

Low  to  medium .  12  @ 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897 .  8  @ 

Olds .  3  @ 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  19  ® 

Prime .  17  ® 

Low  to  medium .  13  @ 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  6  @ 

Olds .  2  @ 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1898 .  52  ® 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10)4® 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9)4® 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @ 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @ 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6  @ 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  5  ® 

Medium,  per  lb .  4)4® 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @ 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  7  @ 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


20 

17 

u 

13 

7 

20 

18 
16 
13 

6 

60 


11 

10)4 

9 

7 

7)4 

5)4 

5 

4)4 

9 


Turkeys.  Spring,  dry-picked,  large .  11  @  12)4 

Scalded,  large,  per  lb .  11  @  12)4 

Poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  6  ®  9 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  12)4 

Spring  chickens,  Phil.,  broilers,  per  lb...  13  @  14 

Phi  la.,  prime  straight  lots,  per  lb....  11  @  12 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Western,  dry  picked,  prime,  per  lb..  9)4®  10 

Western,  scalded,  prime,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Western,  scalded  or  dry-picked,  fair.  8  @  9 


The  Index  to  lamps  and  the 
chimneys  for  them  will  save 
you  money  and  trouble. 

We  want  you  to  have  it. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO-, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Fuis, 

1  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

DOGS  FOK  SALE.— Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs.  Pig¬ 
eons,  Belgian  Hares.  Stamps  for  catalogue. 
C.  L.  B.  LANDIS.  Bower’s  Station,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Scotch  Collies  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa. 


WHITE  COTTAGE  HERD  Chester  Whites. 

All  kinds  for  sale.  Pigs,  $4  each,  or  tnree  for 
$10.  STEPHEN  LYLE,  White  Cottage,  Ohio. 


SEEDSMAN,  ATTENTION! 

Six  entire  lots  of  very  fine  Seedling  Potatoes  for 
sale  at  very  reasonsble  prices. 

E.  D.  FARLEY,  Box  688,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


1,000 


Asparagus  Plants  for  $2,  Barr’s  and  Con¬ 
over's.  F.  S.  Newcomb  ASon,Vineland,N.J 


Fowls,  8tate  and  Penn,  good  to  prime...  7)4®  8 


Western,  prime,  per  lb. .  7)4®  8 

Western,  fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  7)4 

Old  cocks,  Western,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Ducks.  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb .  6  @  10 

Western,  Spring,  fair  togood,  per  lb.  4  @  7)4 

Geese,  Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Western  Spring,  per  lb .  6  @  9 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  25 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1  f0  @1  75 

Small  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  ®  — 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  6)4®  7)6 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  &West’n, per  lb  6)4®  7 

Southern,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Roosters,  par  lb .  4  @  4)4 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  ®  20 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  12)4@3  67)4 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 

POTATOK8. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack  . 1  50@  — 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  25®  1  50 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  37 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl . J  25@1  50 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

German,  per  112-lb  bag .  1  25@1  37 

Cutn’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl  . 1  25@1  75 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  25 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @100 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  ®  10 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 1  50  @2  00 

Hothouse,  per8-doz  case . 3  00  @8  00 

Cabbages,  per  100 . 1  00  @3  00 

Cauliflower,  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Florida,  per  box . 1  50  @2  50 

Green  peas,  southern,  per  basket .  —  @  — 

Lettuce,  hothouse,  per  6  or  6-doz  case...  .1  00  @2  00 

Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  25  @  — 


Lima  beans,  per  bag . 1  00  @2  60 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  50  @2  50 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  50  @150 

Peppers.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50  @  — 

Spinach.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  35  @  40 

Squash,  Hubbard  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  60 

Yellow,  per  bbl  .  25  @  50 

String  beans.  Va.,  per  ha’f-bbl  basket... I  00  @2  25 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket . 1  25  @2  25 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  7o  @  75 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl.. .  00  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  00  @2  00 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  50 

Yellow,  per  bbl . I  00  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  ner  bag . 1  00  @1  37 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag. ..  .2  00  @3  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  00  @1  50 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  12  @3  00 

Pickling,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  59 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring,  6  to  8  mos.14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 16  @18 

Fine  average . 13  @15 

Medium  average . 13  @16 

Quarter  average . 13  @16 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . ]2)4@13 

Burry  and  defective .  9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective . 7  @  9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @— 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @14 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  medium  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


To  Club-Raisers. 

This  week,  we  simply  wish  to  say  that  club -raisers  are 
missing  opportunities  by  not  doing  more  work  this  month. 
Any  one  who  had  put  in  his  whole  time  this  month,  and  sent 
a  report  every  night,  would  have  taken  the  $2  daily  prize  every 
day  with  ordinary  work.  The  clubs  have  all  been  small.  No  one 
has  been  working  at  it  for  a  business.  Just  a  few  names  picked 
up  now  and  then  have  constituted  the  whole  work.  One  day 
last  week,  there  was  no  club  received  at  all.  One  name  sent 
by  an  agent  would  have  received  the  prize  that  day.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  get  to  work.  Every  name  will  count  now  for  the 
big  prizes  February  1. 

Many  of  our  old  subscribers,  who  do  not  set  out  to  raise 
clubs,  but  simply  send  a  new  name  now  and  then,  continue  to 
send  lists  that  aggregate  large  numbers  in  the  course  of  a 
month.  Sometimes  these  seem  to  be  paid  for  by  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  order  to  get  the  neighbor  interested.  Here  is  a  sample 
from  a  Pennsylvania  man.  He  says  : 

Inclosed  find  one  dime  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  January,  1899.  Send  it  to 

- .  He  is  always  borrowing  mine,  and  I  want  him  to  become 

one  of  your  regular  subscribers. 

That  is  one  way  of  keeping  your  copy  home.  A  farmer  with 
sense  enough  to  borrow  The  R.  N.  - Y.  to  read,  is  pretty  sure 
to  want  it  regularly,  when  he  has  had  it  for  a  while.  An  agent 
would  have  no  trouble  to  get  that  man’s  subscription  every 
year.  It  is,  probably,  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter  that  has 
kept  his  name  off  the  list  in  the  past.  Agents  should  look 
after  the  borrowers. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


$50  Sewing  Machine  for  $19.50. 

WITH  ONE  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  820. 


We  should  be  sorry  if  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  any  part  of  the  country 
should  pay  $40  or  $50,  or  even  $25  or  $30  for  a  sewing  machine.  We  would  be  sorry 
because  we  can  send  him  just  as  good  a  machine  as  is  made  for  $19.50.  The  finish 

and  appearance  and  attachments  are  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  best  machines 
made.  We  will  send  it  ON  TRIAL,  freight 
paid,  and  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  satisfied ;  you  shall 
be  the  judge  yourself.  We  shall  sell  them 
at  this  price  only  to  subscribers.  We  have 
sold  thousands  of  these  machines  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  have  never  bad  one  re¬ 
turned.  Several  families  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  them  ;  that  is  why 
we  can  praise  them  so  highly. 

For  $19.50,  we  will  send  the  machine  to 
any  subscriber,  freight  paid  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  $20,  we 
include  a  year’s  subscription.  After  a  fair 
trial,  we  will  return  the  money  and  pay 
freight  both  ways,  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
We  will  send  it  for  a  club  of  10  subscriptions  at  $1  each,  and  $15  extra. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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Diary  of  the  Week. 

Saturday,  November  12.— The  President,  after 
Cabinet  deliberation,  has  cabled  the  Peace  Com¬ 
missioners  that  the  Spanish  must  answer  yes  or 
no  concerning  our  proposition  as  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  that  negotiations  on  that  point  cannot 
be  prolonged.  .  .  Capt.  Craven,  of  the  wreck¬ 

ing  tug  Potomac,  ordered  from  Santiago  to  Cat 
Island,  reports  that  the  Maria  Teresa  is  one  mile 
off  shore,  in  two  fathoms  of  water.  All  movable 
articles  have  been  removed  by  wreckers.  She  is 
a  hopeless  wreck. 

Sunday,  November  13. — It  is  generally  believed 
in  Paris  that  Spain  will  not  accept  our  terms,  and 
a  feeling  of  friction  appears  to  be  growing.  .  , 

A  schooner,  with  seven  men,  sank  in  Lake  Erie 
during  the  recent  gale.  .  .  A  leading  Chris¬ 

tian  Scientist  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  dies  while  under 
“  absent  treatment  ”  by  a  healer  of  his  faith.  .  . 
In  Santiago,  the  streets  are  being  macadamized, 
and  thousands  of  the  people  are  learning  Eng¬ 
lish  .  .  The  Philippine  insurgents  are  occupy¬ 
ing  suburbs  of  Iloilo,  and  besieging  the  city. 

Monday,  November  14.— Spanish  soldiers  at 
Havana  have  mutinied,  demanding  their  arrears 
of  pay  before  leaving  for  Spain.  Further  trouble 
is  feared.  Not  only  is  their  pay  owing  for  months 
and  years,  but  the  reserve  pay,  their  savings  since 
enlistment,  has  been  appropriated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  men  are  also  mutinying  at  Puerto  Prin¬ 
cipe  and  Nue vitas.  Spanish  warships  have  been 
sent  to  these  ports  to  compel  the  men  to  embark 
.  .  .  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  voted  to  abandon  the 

Woman’s  Temple  in  Chicago  as  an  affiliated  in¬ 
terest.  .  .  Mrs.  Harriet  Evans,  a  Christian 

Scientist,  under  whose  ministrations  a  patient 
died  at  Cincinnati,  was  arrested  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  .  .  A  fire  at  Dawson,  Alaska, 
October  16,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $500,000;  it  was 
caused  by  a  woman  throwing  a  lighted  lamp  at 
an  opponent.  .  .  The  Filipino  Junta  at  Hong¬ 

kong  has  drawn  up  an  appeal  to  President 
McKinley,  asking  for  more  friendly  treatment  of 
the  insurgents  at  Manila.  .  .  A  statement  pre¬ 

pared  by  Commodore  Hichborn  shows  that  55  war 
vessels,  including  eight  battleships,  are  now 
under  construction  by  our  navy.  .  .  The  Can¬ 

adian  Government  will  give  money  and  lands  in 
Manitoba  to  aid  the  Doukhobortsi.  religious 
exiles  who  are  leaving  Russia.  .  .  Gen.  Breckin¬ 
ridge,  Dr.  Huidekoper,  and  Major  Knox  detailed 
their  experience  at  Chickamauga.  They  testified 
that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  important  medical 
supplies,  that  the  sanitary  conditions  were  bad, 
and  that  there  was  an  insufficiency  of  good  water. 

Tuesday,  November  15.— The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  has  discovered  and  prevented  a  scheme 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  about  $100,000  in  war 
taxes  upon  bids  for  mail  contracts.  .  .  The 

health  of  soldiers  at  Manila  is  improving,  but 
there  is  need  of  competent  female  nurses.  Red 
Cross  nurses  are  doing  excellent  work.  .  . 

Serious  complaints  are  made  of  the  conduct  of 
colored  United  States  soldiers  in  Cuba.  The 
officers  do  not  control  them  and,  after  steal¬ 
ing  Cuban  property,  a  number  of  colored  men 
belonging  to  the  Ninth  Immunes  precipitated  a 
riot  at  San  Luis,  killing  four  persons,  and  wound¬ 
ing  others.  Gen.  Wood  is  making  every  effort 
to  restore  discipline.  .  .  Inspector  General 

Breckinridge  gave  testimony  before  the  War 
Investigation  Commission  exceedingly  unfavor¬ 
able  to  Gen.  Shafter  and  others  in  authority. 
Lack  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies  was  de¬ 
scribed.  .  .  The  Spanish  Commissioners  still 
hold  out  against  signing  a  treaty  embodying  our 
views  on  the  Philippines. 

Wednesday,  November  16.— Spain  refuses  to 
consider  our  claim  to  the  Philippines,  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  interpretation  of  the  protocol  be 
submitted  to  arbitration.  The  Commission  is 
adjourned  until  November  19.  .  .  Spanish 

authorities  in  Cuba  agree  to  evacuate  the  entire 
isl  ind  by  January  1 ;  on  or  before  that  date,  we 
shall  govern  Havana  and  control  the  whole 
island.  Spanish  soldiers  are  still  disorderly  in 
consequence  of  delay  in  receiving  their  pay. 
Cuban  papers  are  bitterly  attacking  American 
authorities  for  the  shooting  affray  at  San  Luis. 

.  .  .  The  troops  from  Camp  Otis,  Honolulu, 

embarked  on  the  Arizona  for  Manila,  are  being 
held  at  anchor  outside  Honolulu,  in  consequence 
of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever.  Owing  to  the 
unsanitary  condition  of  some  of  the  camps  near 
Honolulu,  the  local  Board  of  Health  threatened  to 
establish  a  strict  quarantine  unless  they  were 
cleaned  up.  .  .  Lieut.-Col.  Jacobs,  testifying 

before  the  War  Investigation  Commission,  states 
that  Gen.  Shafter  ordered  the  ambulances  to  be 
left  at  Tampa,  and  would  not  permit  the  camp 
equipages  to  be  sent  to  the  front.  Surgeon  Mun¬ 
son  says  that  no  facilities  were  furnished  for 
landing  medical  supplies.  .  .  The  Navy  De¬ 

partment  has  ordered  the  abandonment  of  the 
Maria  Teresa,  but  is  negotiating  for  the  wreck¬ 
ing  of  the  Cristobal  Colon. 

Tiiursday,  November  17.— The  Peace  Commis¬ 
sioners  will  decide  to  veto  Spain’s  request  for 
arbitration.  .  .  Gen.  Wood  will  remove  the 

disorderly  negro  soldiers  from  the  scene  of  Mon¬ 
day’s  riot  at  San  Luis,  sending  one  regiment  to 
a  small  island  a  mile  from  the  mainland.  Gen. 
Wood  called  the  officers  of  the  three  regiments 
before  him,  and  told  them  that,  unless  order 
were  at  once  restored,  he  would  take  the  men’s 
arms  away,  and  suspend  them  from  the  func¬ 
tions  of  soldiers.  When  the  riot  occurred,  there 
were  no  officers  of  the  regular  army  at  San  Luis. 

.  .  .  In  his  next  message  to  Congress,  the 

President  will  recommend  the  establishment  of 
an  army  of  100,000  men.  .  .  Gen.  Jos6  Gomez 

has  made  a  pathetic  appeal  to  Admiral  Samp¬ 
son  and  the  American  people, Tasking  for  aid  for 


the  starving  Cubans.  He  says  that  their  condi¬ 
tion  is  worse  than  at  any  time  previously.  .  . 

An  enthusiastic  mass  meeting  of  colored  people 
was  held  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  to  protest 
against  the  race  war  in  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Friday,  November  18. — Admiral  Dewey  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  a  firm  of  wreckers  at  Hongkong  to 
raise  the  Spanish  gunboats  which  were  sunk  in 
the  battle  of  Manila.  .  .  It  is  alleged  that  a 

state  of  anarchy  prevails  in  Porto  Rico.  Gen. 
Brooke  has  been  ordered  to  use  the  full  military 
force  to  restore  order.  .  .  The  cruiser  Buffalo, 

which  had  started  for  Manila,  has  been  obliged 
to  return  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  repairs 
.  .  .  During  a  heavy  fog,  a  Pennsylvania  ex¬ 

press  train  dashed  into  a  gang  of  laborers  on  the 
II  ickensack  meadows,  killing  11  and  wounding 
t  liree  others.  .  .  The  sailing  vessel  Atlanta, 

bound  from  Tacoma,  Wash  ,  to  Cape  Town,  Africa, 
with  1,753  tons  of  wheat,  went  ashore  on  the 
Oregon  coast ;  28  lives  lost.  .  .  Pension  claims 
on  account  of  the  Spanish  war  are  now  coming 
in  rapidly,  the  total  on  file  up  to  date  being  1,947 
for  army  service,  and  178  for  the  navy,  exclusive 
of  the  Maine  victims. 


THE  GREAT  HORSE  SHOW. 

The  14th  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
National  Horse  Show  Association  of 
America,  was  held  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  this  city,  during-  the  week  of 
November  14—19.  While  the  daily  papers 
find  occasion  to  poke  a  great  deal  of  fun 
at  the  would-be  horsey  set  who  are 
largely  in  evidence  at  this  time,  the  fact 
remains  that  many  of  the  best  horses  in 
the  country  are  found  here,  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeders  and  horsemen  make  it  a 
point  to  attend.  It  is  the  first  society 
event  of  the  season  for  the  Metropolis, 
and  the  show  of  new  costumes  is  some¬ 
thing  gorgeous.  One  facetious  newspaper 
woman  called  it  the  Clothes-Horse  Show. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
quality  of  the  horses  shown  here  must 
be  high.  The  entrance  fees  are  high, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  premiums  are 
liberal,  and  the  prestige  of  having  won 
a  ribbon  here  is  worth  much  to  a  breeder. 
Competition  is  severe,  for  the  number  of 
entries  in  most  classes  is  large.  A  horse 
must  pass  a  severe  veterinary  examina¬ 
tion  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  ring. 
The  judges  for  each  breed  and  class  are 
selected  for  their  peculiar  fitness,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  this  year  coming  from 
Canada,  as  well  as  from  various  States. 
The  exhibitors  represented  more  than 
a  dozen  different  States,  besides  a  num¬ 
ber  from  Canada.  Many  women  were 
numbered  among  the  exhibitors. 

One  of  the  most  popular  breeds  has 
always  been  the  Hackney.  Some  one 
has  said  that  the  Hackney  fad  is  dying 
out,  but  the  exhibit  here  didn’t  show  it 
It  comprised  some  of  the  best  of  the 
leading  horses  of  past  shows,  besides 
many  promising  young  animals,  and  sev¬ 
eral  half  breeds.  The  Hackney  is  too 
useful  a  horse  ever  to  become  a  back 
number  with  those  who  want  a  business 
horse,  though  fashion  is  fickle,  and  may 
drop  him  for  some  new  though  less  de¬ 
serving  favorite.  His  value,  too,  as  a 
sire  to  cross  upon  common  mares  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  question. 

The  heavy  draught  horses  are  not  in 
evidence  at  these  shows.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  very  few  were  shown,  but  they 
didn’t  excite  any  enthusiasm,  and  have 
disappeared.  The  nearest  approach  to 
them  remaining  is  the  French  Coach,  and 
only  three  of  these  were  shown.  Fancy, 
high-stepping,  active  carriage  horses, 
saddle  horses  and  hunters  are  most 
sought,  and  these  hold  largest  place. 
Some  further  notes  on  this  show  will  be 
given  next  week.  f.  h.  v. 

Fattening  Horses  —Prof.  C.  F.  Cur¬ 
tiss,  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  tells  of  a 
farmer  who  buys  horses  to  fatten  : 

“  He  buys  from  neighboring  farmers, 
and  claims  that  there  is  more  money  in 
it  than  in  feeding  steers.  These  horses 


are  grazed  in  the  meadows  and  stalk 
fields,  supplemented  with  corn  fodder, 
until  December  or  January.  They  have 
but  little  if  any  shelter  until  that  time, 
and  make  good  gains.  They  are  then 
given  30  to  60  days  of  feeding  and  fitting 
in  the  stable,  during  which  time  they 
are  groomed  and  put  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion  for  market.  This  man  employs  a 
horse  dealer  to  help  him  in  buying.  An¬ 
other  feeder  in  this  State  prefers  to  buy 
in  the  Spring.  He  feeds  10  ears  of  corn 
at  5  A.  M.,  10  ears  of  corn  at  10  A.  M.,  a 
chopped  ration  at  noon,  composed  of 
two-fiftlis  bran,  two- fifths  chopped  oats 
and  corn  and  one-fifth  oil  meal  ;  corn 
again  at  5  P.  m.  and  oats  or  corn  at  8 
P.  M.  ;  clean,  bright  hay  with  each  grain 
feed,  clover  hay  preferred  if  properly 
cured.  These  methods  give  heavy  gains, 
and  materially  add  to  the  value  of  horses 
thus  handled.  There  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  it  pays  to  fit  horses  properly 
for  market,  and  make  them  fat.  There 
may  be  some  question  as  to  whether 
flesh  put  on  in  this  way  adds  much  to 
their  serviceability,  but  as  long  as  the 
fat  horse  sells  best,  this  question  may 
safely  and  profitably  be  ignored  by  the 
producer.” 


when  the  body  itself 
.is  crying-  out  in  an- 
j  guish.  When  a  wo- 
'man  laughs  it  does  not 
always  mean  that  she 
is  happy.  It  is  a 
woman’s  province 
to  please,  and  she 
■A' will  bravely  en- 
\deavor  to  do  this 
'i'J  under  the  most 
harrowing  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  women 
who  are  considered 
happy,  and  charm¬ 
ing,  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  secretly  endure 
suffering  that 
would  drive  the  av- 
.  erage  man  to  a  mad- 
///&! house.  In  almost 
'every  instance  these 
sufferings  are  due 
to  disorders  of  the  distinctly  feminine  or¬ 
ganism.  They  rob  a  woman  of  her  health, 
her  beauty,  her  amiability,  her  usefulness 
as  a  housekeeper,  her  capability  as  a  moth¬ 
er,  and  her  charm  and  power  in  the  social 
and  religious  world. 

There  is  a  safe,  sure,  speedy  and  perma¬ 
nent  remedy  for  these  troubles.  It  is  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  delicate  and  important  femi¬ 
nine  organs  that  bear  the  brunt  of  matern¬ 
ity.  It  endows  them  with  health,  strength, 
vigor  and  elasticity.  It  allays  inflamma¬ 
tion,  heals  ulceration,  soothes  pain  and 
stops  exhausting  drains.  It  banishes  the 
maladies  of  the  expectant  months,  and 
makes  baby’s  advent  easy  and  almost 
painless.  It  insures  the  little  new-comer’s 
health  and  an  ample  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  It  fits  for  wifehood  and  mother¬ 
hood.  Thousands  of  women  who  were 
almost  hopeless  invalids  have  testified  to 
their  recovery  under  this  wonderful  medi¬ 
cine.  _  Medicine  dealers  sell  it.  Accept  no 
substitute  or  inferior  imitation. 

“For  seven  years,”  writes  Mrs.  Louisa  Ar¬ 
thurs,  of  Ostwalt,  Iredell  Co.,  N.  C.,  “  I  suffered 
untold  agony  from  female  weakness.  I  then 
commenced  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  and  improved  very  fast.  It  saved  my 
life.” 

Only  2i  one-cent  stamps  to  cover  mailing 
of  a  free  paper-covered  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  Cloth 
binding  31  stamps.  Send  to  Dr.  R.V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  FEED 

&  Wby  supplying  your  cattle 
and  hogs  with  warm  wat¬ 
er.  Feed  Is  just  so  much  fuel  to 
the  animal  economy.  It  takes  lots 
of  extra  feed  to  take  the  chill  oil 
of  the  cold  water  animals  drink. 

The  Goshen 
Tank 
Heater 

excels  in  the  following1  points: 

Heavy  galvanized  steel  sides, 
cast  iron  top  and  bottom— base 
cast  to  sides,  double  riveted 
and  asbestos  packed,  perfect 
draft  and  umIich  can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  disturbing 
the  fire  and  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  fire  pot.  Burns  soft 
coal,  wood  or  cobs,  and  takes 
but  a  small  amount  of  fuel.  1 
We  make  also  the  famous 

RfKHPN  QTFFI  TAMtfQ  which  are  arranged  for 
UUOilLR  0  I  LLL  I  Afi&O  this  heater  when  desired. 

e  stake  our  reputation  on  this  heater  pleasing 
you.  Write  us  for  circulars  and  prices. 


KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO. 

27  Purl  Street,  Coshen.  Ind. 


i 


If"  the  Damp  and  Chill  penetrate,  look  out  for  an  attack  of 


But  deep  as  the 
Sciatic  nerve  is, 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 


will  penetrate  and 
quiet  its  racking  pain. 


ENGINES 

SA  W  MILLS , 

fHRESHlNG  MACHINES. 


Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A.B.FARQUHAR  CO., York,  Pa 


TGI  III 

pay*  for  Itself  to  many  w*y«.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  sYsr-reidy  power  for 
tin*  nod  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling 
•epswatin*  erenro, 
waiter,  sawing 
appreciated  by 

if  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


sut- 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Hook 
on  Engines  and  Hollers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Box  39.  Springfield,  O- 


nccDncno  horse- power 

With  SPEED  PECULATOR 

For  lv2  and  3  Horses. 


LITTLE  uiAN  1  Thresning  Machine.^-”— 

Threshes  Gram, Uice.Flax, Mi  Met,  and  Grass  Seed.FulIr 
warranted.  I  eed  A  Knsi  age  Cutters.Feed  Grinders 

HEEBNER  «fc  SONS.  tANSOAI.K?  PA..  U.  A! 


“CHARTER”  Gasoline  Engine 
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CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ilk 


FRONTIER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Stationary  and  portable. 

1  to  100  Horse  Power. 

No  Boiler,  Steam,  Coal  or  Engineer 
Instantly  started  and  stopped; 
absolutely  safe. 

New  Process  Feed  Mills 

for  Farmers  and  Millers. 

Send  for  Circular. 

THK  YAKYAN  COMPANY, 
41  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

.  VVVV'VY-VWA/WWVWVWW'V  VVWWVVVj 

|  Cabot’s  Creosote  \ 
pence  Paint  \ 

r  A  handsome,  durable  paint  that  costs  £ 

g  only  50c.  per  gallon;  that  holds  Its  £ 

S  color,  and  contains  a  large  percentage  5 

S  of  Creosote,  “  the  best  wood  preserva-  £ 

5  tive  known.”  Costs  much  less  than  5 

£  common  paints,  and  preserves  the  5 

5  wood  better.  B’or  fences,  sheds,  barns  £ 

£  and  all  rough  outbuildings.  Decay  5 

£  and  insect  proof.  £ 

£  Send  for  a  color  card.  £ 

5  SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  £ 
^VWWW^^%V\A/WVWWWWWWWV\,  X 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Winter  Course 

in 

Agriculture. 

J anuary  4  to  March  29,  1899.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  C.  WATSON, 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  State  College,  Pa. 


OHIO  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

We  have  just  completed  a  new  list  of  Logan,  Union 
and  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  choice  farms  (forced 
to  sell)  at  wonderful  bargains.  Any  size  farm  you 
want.  Write  us  at  once  for  this  tew  list. 

WILLIAMS  &  BELL,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 


.  b  city  property,  farm 

Of  122  acres,  one  of  308  acres.  High  state  of  cultiva- 
Nice  buildings,  well  watered  by  springs. 

W.  W.  BAUGH,  P.  M.,  Spring  Grove,  Va 


tlon. 


U  ... - - vuuivum  wuveuieoi,  mho 

healthy  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  both  heat  am 
cold.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  for  free  cata 
logue.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.  (inc.),  Richmond,  Va 


THE  STOHY  the  PHILIPPINES 

By  MURAT  HALSTEAD,  the  Official  Historian, 
under  U.  S.  Government  commission,  in  army  camps 
in  American  trenches  at  Manila,  on  the  Pacific  in 
Aguina Ido’s  camps,  on  the  tlagship“01vmi>ia.”  with 
DEWEY ;  in  roar  of  battle  at  fall  of  Manila.  Bonanza 
for  agents.  Brimful  of  official  pictures.  Large  book 
Low  prices.  Big  profits.  Credit  given.  Freight  paid 
‘>rop  trashy  unofficial  war  books.  Some  of  our  auenU 
ft  Owqit/ree.  Write  to-day, 

THE  DOMINION  CO.,  Dept,  S  P  ‘4,  Chicago, 
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Wlive  stock! 

rn  AND  DAIRY. 


THE  BUSINESS  DAIRY  COW. 

WHERE  SIIE  PtjTS  HER  FAT. 

At  the  last  m°eting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s  Association,  a  paper  on  The 
Business  Cow  seems  to  have  stirred  up  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.  Mr.  H.  C.  Taylor 
read  this  paper,  and  gave  the  following 
description  of  his  ideal  business  cow  : 

A  good  dairy  cow  la  always  broad  between  the 
eyes,  and  it  is  a  long  way  from  her  eye  to  the  top 
of  her  head;  that  makes  a  long,  clean-cut, 
chiseled  face  of  it.  If  she  has  a  large,  strong 
jaw,  you  may  calculate  that  it  was  made  to  eat 
a  lot  of  food.  Her  neck  must  be  of  some  length, 
and  clean  cut;  she  will  have  something  of  a  long 
body;  the  joints  on  her  backbone  will  be  quite 
•wide  apart.  No>v,  that  short  neck  is  something 
found  on  a  pretty  good  cow;  the  best  cow  I  ever 
knew  had  a  rather  short  neck,  but  she  was  wide 
between  the  ribs,  and  there  is  where  you  can  tell 
it,  because  that  shows  she  is  wide  between  the 
joints,  and  that  is  desirable.  You  will  find  the 
pelvic  arch,  the  point  over  the  hips,  wide  and 
high ;  the  organs  of  maternity  are  there.  You  will 
find  that  over  the  shoulders  she  is  very  thin  and 
square,  with  a  deep  body,  low  down. 

The  bony  structure  of  the  cow  is  seen  in  the 
leg,  the  horn,  and  the  tail,  more  particularly. 
She  should  be  a  fine,  well-made  form,  joints 
smooth  and  clean  as  those  on  a  Thoroughbred 
trotting  horse.  The  ear  is  an  indication  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  animal.  It  should 
be  thin  and  delicate;  it  is  plainly  noticeable  that 
an  animal  with  an  ear  of  that  kind  has  anything 
but  a  flesh  tendency.  You  know  the  dairy  ten¬ 
dency  is  just  simply  the  disposition  always  to 
perform  as  a  cow  and  act  like  a  cow  and  produce 
as  a  cow.  The  udder  is  large  and  full  in  front, 
and  almost  always  is  behind,  and  it  should  run 
well  up  behind. 

The  thighs  of  the  cow  should  be  incurved  from 
the  rear,  and  wide  apart,  the  flank  well  up, 
giving  a  large  place  for  the  udder.  The  udder 
should  not  be  too  deep.  I  w’ould  rather  have  it 
up  against  the  body,  than  to  hang  down  away 
from  it,  for  the  business  of  a  lively  strong  work¬ 
ing  udder  as  an  organ.  You  will  notice  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  structure  of  the  beef  cow-  where, 
the  udder  is  put  on;  indeed,  there  is  no  place 
there  for  an  udder— it  runs  straight  back.” 

When  be  finished,  the  question  came 
up  as  to  whether  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  dairy  cow  and  a  beef 
cow,  in  the  way  the  fat  is  deposited  in 
the  body.  Ex-Gov.  Hoard  said  that  the 
dairy  cow  deposits  fat  almost  entirely 
on  the  internal  organs.  Therefore,  the 
caul  fat  or  that  on  the  intestines  of  the 
fattened  dairy  cow,  will  be  thicker  and 
heavier  than  that  on  the  beef  cow.  The 
beef  cow  deposits  fat  on  the  outer  tis¬ 
sues,  and  she  is,  therefore,  better  guarded 
against  the  cold.  He  said  that  he  had 
seen  steers  go  out  and  lie  right  down  in 
the  snow,  in  absolute  comfort. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  corroborated  that 
statement.  He  said  steers  of  various 
breeds,  both  dairy  breeds  and  beef 
breeds,  had  been  fattened,  and  it  was 
found  that  this  difference  in  the  deposit 
of  fat  is  not  only  true  of  females,  but  of 
the  males.  The  steers  of  the  dairy  breed 
put  their  fat  about  the  kidney,  largely 
internally.  The  steers  of  the  beef  breed 
put  it  on  through  the  muscular  fibers, 
with  less  of  it  about  the  internal  organs. 
This,  he  thought,  was  a  partial  explana¬ 
tion  of  why  the  dairy  cow  shrinks  from 
the  cold,  and  why  the  fat  beef  steer  or 
cow  delights  in  the  cold,  because  it  is 
covered  with  an  exterior  layer  of  fat. 

Other  speakers  corroborated  these 
statements,  and  it  seemed  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  dairy  cow  and  the  beef 
cow  will  make  a  widely  different  use  of 
the  surplus  fat  that  is  given  them.  The 
first  effort  of  the  dairy  cow  is  to  put  the 
fat  into  her  milk.  The  tendency  of  the 
beef  cow,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  put 
that  fat  on  her  ribs.  This  tendency  runs 
through  both  sexes,  as  steers  from  the 
dairy  breeds  show  their  mothers’  ten¬ 
dency  to  accumulate  tallow,  in  the  place 
where  it  is  of  least  value ;  while  these 
tendencies  are  largely  bred  into  the  ani¬ 


T0  New  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

*  will  dow  get  the  paper  from  the 

January,  time  subscription  is  received  until 

mr.ft  January  1,  1900.  If  you  will  send 

IUUU,  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions, 

new  or  renewal,  with  $4,  we  will 
advance  your  own  subscription 
$1.00.  one  year  free. 


mal,  they  may  be  fed  into  it  as  well. 
Start  a  Jersey  calf  on  food  that  prompts 
it  to  become  fat  and  lazy,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  you  destroy  the  tendency  to 
put  fat  into  the  milk,  or  to  accumulate 
it  inside.  The  calf  should  be  trained 
from  its  infancy  to  build  fiber  outside 
and  fat  inside,  but  probably  many  calves 
of  good  pedigree  are  so  spoiled  in  their 
early  feeding  that  they  are  not  only  poor 
buttermakers,  but  poor  beefers  as  well. 

FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  SHEEP. 

IT  IS  A  PROMISING  ONE. 

The  present  outlook  for  the  sheep 
owners  of  America  is  very  promising.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  statement  that  we 
are  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  phenom¬ 
enal  prices  of  wool  that  prevailed  several 
years  ago,  but  rather  that  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  of  America  has  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  permanent,  substantial 
business.  The  present  prospect  is  for 
rather  better  prices  for  wool  in  the  next 
few  years  than  for  those  just  passed. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to 
profitable  sheep  husbandry  that  is  more 
important  to-day  than  that  of  fleece.  It 
has  been  comparatively  few  years  since 
the  demand  for  mutton,  in  this  country, 
was  sufficient  to  establish  a  sheep  market 
at  the  Union  Stockyards  in  Chicago. 
The  development  of  the  taste  for  mutton 
since  that  time  has  been  marvelous, 
especially  during  the  last  few  years. 

During  the  rush,  from  1893  to  1896,  to 
get  out  of  the  business,  not  only  did  the 
market  receive  all  of  the  enormous  yearly 
increase,  but  the  original  flocks  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  of 
their  total  numbers,  within  three  years. 
Notwithstanding  this  enormous  and  un¬ 
precedented  supply  thrown  upon  the 
market,  the  demand  kept  pace  with  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  price  of  mutton 
held  its  own  better  than  that  of  any 
other  meat.  What  more  convincing  proof 
do  we  need  of  a  good  market  for  our 
mutton  in  the  future  ?  The  conditions 
and  teachings  have  been  such  as  to  place 
a  better  quality  of  mutton  upon  the 
market,  which  in  turn  is  stimulating  the 
taste  for  the  article. 

The  time  is  more  opportune  now  than 
ever  before  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
few  sheep  on  every  farm,  to  save  the 
owner  many  hours  of  hard  labor  in 
eradicating  noxious  weeds,  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  to  furnish  his 
table  with  a  toothsome,  wholesome  and 
substantial  article  of  food,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  to  furnish  a  never-failing 
source  of  income  to  exchange  for  other 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  lift  the  mortgage 
from  the  home.  That  people  are  awaken¬ 
ing  to  these  facts,  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  of  small  flocks  now  spring¬ 
ing  into  existence  all  over  this  country. 

If  you  have  settled  in  your  mind  that 
you  want  a  flock  of  sheep,  do  not  refrain 
because  you  cannot,  for  some  reason, 
purchase  purebreds.  If  you  cannot  buy 
the  best,  buy  the  best  you  can.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  good  care,  feeding  and  selec¬ 
tion  will  work  wonders  ;  that  a  long 
pedigree  is  not  to  take  the  place  of  in¬ 
dividuality  ;  that  lack  of  care  and  feed 
may,  in  a  very  few  generations,  make  a 
scrub  from  the  very  best  ancestry  the 
world  affords;  that  with  the  ordinary 
native  sheep,  you  have  much  more  to 
work  upon  than  had  the  founders  of  our 
noble  English  breeds  50  years  ago.  You 
also  have  a  much  better  opportunity  for 
the  improvement  of  such  sheep  than  had 
they  ;  for  while  they  were  compelled  to 
use  the  same  grade  of  material  for  both 
branches  of  the  ancestral  tree,  you  with 
your  average  native  on  the  one  hand 
may  use  their  most  modern  product  for 
the  other.  Select  ewes,  of  whatever 
breed  or  cross  they  may  be,  with  an  eye 
to  as  much  uniformity  as  possible.  They 
should  be  neither  too  fine  nor  too  coarse, 
either  in  body  or  fleece.  Have  a  care 
that  the  fleece  is  of  good  length,  of  even 
grade  and  not  too  loose  and  open.  Do 
not  allow  petty  whims  in  regard  to  color 
of  face  and  legs  (unless  selecting  pure¬ 
breds)  to  stand  in  the  way  of  individual 
merit.  In  the  selection  of  either  males 
or  females,  do  rot  allow  pedigree  to  take 
precedence  of  individuality. 

Iowa  Agr’l  College,  j.  J.  kdgerton. 


A  bad  Cold,  like  a  bad  fire,  bodes  no  trifling.  It’s 
dangerous  to  life.  Subdue  it  with  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne's  Rainless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 


GUERNSEYS. 

325  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  Americas 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 


should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton  =Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cstton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil . 9.00  “ 

Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


ON  THE  BIAS. 

That’s  the  secret  of  the  5/.1  Bias  Girth  Hors* * 
Blankets.  The  girth  is  on  the  bias— that  mean* 
crossed.  It  works  automatically.  The  blanket 
can't  slip.  If  you  pull  one  side,  the  oth»»r  side 
keeps  the  blanket  from  sliding,  and  yet  it  doesn't 
bind  the  horse.  He  couldn’t  displace  it  if  he 
rolled  in  it. 

#  Bias  Girth 

Bora*  Blanket*  are  made  in  all  style*— to  At  ft ay 
horse- -t«  suit  any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
&1A  Biaa  Girth  Blankets,  and  look  for  the  trade 
mark.  A  book  on  the  subject  sent  free. 

W  M.  AYUE8  A  SONS,  Philadelphia- 


ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 


KHLNECLUT.  N.  Y. 


0|  IV  Dili  I  — I  have  four  fine 

D  W  Y  M  DULiL  calves  registered 
Jerseys,  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis  or  Exile  breeding  at 
fair  prices 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ST.  LAMBERT  ANI) 


Combination,  for  sale 


5  Cows,  7  Heifers,  16  Hulls 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


fillERNCEYQ-8  cows:  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 
UULHHOE.  I  d  heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos. ; 
1  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  J.  SNVDER.  Flumsteadville.  Pa. 


CK KN ANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FA RM S.  G  reene,  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle:  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep:  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Digs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys,  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat.  $2:  Rye,  $1;  best 
in  the  world;  bags  free 


OfY  DELAINE  RAMS  for  Sale,  $5  to  $12.  Six 
SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  Correspondence 
solicited.  M.  C.  MULKIN.  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

S  heep — Oxfords, Shropshire*. South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pig.— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


T  h-yi*’** 

Hamilton  &  Co. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
arge  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
S  >ws.  Poultry .  Write  for  hard 
tines  prices  and  free  circular. 
Cochranville.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SAVE  YOUR 

LIFE 

and  the  lives  of  your  wife  and  family 

by  uftlnit  that  great  accident  prevent¬ 
er  and  life  preserver,  the 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP 
NECK  YOKE . 


Should  the  traces  ortugs  break,  or  the  single-tree  break, 
the  tongue  can’t  drop  and  overturn  thecarriage  or  bug¬ 
gy.  The  “GRIP”  grips  it  instantly  and  holds  till  ail 
danger  is  past.  EVERYBODY  WANTS  IT.  MONEY  IN  IT. 
Plain  unnickeled,  81;  Nickeled  Loops  and  Acorn  Heads. 
81.50;  Nickeled  Tips  and  Centers,  81.75;  Nickeled  Center 
and  Tips  without  Yoke,  81.25;  Centers  without  Yoke,  65c. 
Made  in  three  sizes,  to  fit  pole  tips  IK  to  1%.  Also  farm 
wagon  size  to  grip  pole  W,  to  3X  in  size.  Send  for  free 
circulars  and  special  CONFIDENTIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 

AUTOMATIC  CHIP  NECK  YOKE  CO. 

T*  llardln*  Street,  IndlanapoUs,  In*. 


Before  Buying  a  Hew  Harness 

Send  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on 
116-page  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Custom- 
Made  Oak  Leather Harness.sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  Wholesale  prices. 

100  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FR0IV5 

We  manufacture  our  own  work  and 


can  save  you  money. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Fret  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Trad. 

Hark 


Lump  jaw 

CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un¬ 
ion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
*2.00.  Valuable  Information 
and  full  particulars  FREK 


DESTROY  MITES  R5E2 

with  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

SPECIAL uunpla,  will  kill  .million,  XOo.  postp.'d. 
Book  on  Poultry  Keeping  KKKK  with  e«ery  order. 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells.  &c.,  for  feeding 
chickens,  &c.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20.  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  anu 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  address 

THE  C.  S.  BELLCO., 
HiHsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

They  can't  be  profitable  unless  they  do.  They  can’t 
help  laying  if  fed  on  Green  Out  Bone  and 
Granite  Crystal  Grit.  They  double  the  eggs. 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutters 

cut  bone  in  the  fastest,  cheapest  and  easiest 
way.  Mann's  Clover  gutter  and  Swindling 
Feed  Tray  pay  for  themselves  quickly.  Cash  or 
installments.  Illustrated  catalogue 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


DON’T 


as  vou 
did  last 
not  do  it. 
like  starting  right, 
want  to  start  right 
ij  right  buy  the 

Reliable  Incubator. 

Made  so  the  veriest  novice  can’t  fail 
with  it.  Light  the  lamp,  the  Reliable 
the  rest.  We  send  a  224  page 
book  for  10c  in  stamps  that  tells  all 
it  and  the  Reliable  Poultry  Farm. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  B  191,  Quincy,  Ill. 


Large  Improved 
White  Yorkshire 
Hogs.  Fine  Boars, 
Breeding  Sows  and 
1’igs  for  Sate.  Lead¬ 
ing  Market  and 
Grass-Eating  Hog. 
All  stock  Register¬ 
ed  and  imported. 
A.  Vrooman,  B.153, 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 


u,  QMITU 


rj  erkbhire,  Chester  White, 
LJ  Jersey  Red  A  Roland  China 
i PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey* Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
„  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 
Aithenm/illo  Co..  Pa. 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS 


from  our  herd  grow 
fat  and  mature 


quicker  than  others:  low  priced  enough  to  be  in  reach 
of  all.  F.  U.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango.  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  ail  ages  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


Phoehiro  Pigs.  Quality  right;  prices  right.  All  stock 
Oil  Co  II 1 1  C  registered.  Silas  Itean.  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

J  We  n.eep  everything  In  the  POULTRY  LINE,  ♦ 
f  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 
£ — anything— it’s  our  btisiness.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 
S  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  • 
the  asking — it’s  worth  having.  A 

S  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  © 
9  26  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  © 

*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


BRABAZON’S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

C  p  C  C  f  It’s  a  beauty ;  over  SO  colored  plat  es.  Illus- 
r_n>  Cj  tratee  and  describee  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  A  eggs.  Finest 
BuyerS  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan,  Wis. 


THK  IKPKOVBD 

VICTOR  Incubator 

E.toh.i  Chlok.n.  by  Buim.  kb.ol.uly 
■elf-rc*ulatin*.  Th.  almplMt,  .Ml 
reliable,  and  eh.apat  flr.t-elaaa  Halckar 
.  In  the  market.  Circular.  FREE.  ' 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

— — I BB— H— 5—lkW  1IW 


OYER  A  MILLION 

I  chickens  hatched  in  our  Incubators 
I  last  season.  Our  14S-page  illustrated 
|  catalogue  contains  description  and 
prices  of  the  most  perfect  e** 
|  Hatchers  and  Brooders  made. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  6c.  in  stamps. 
Better  send  for  it  at  once.  r 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  90,  Des  Moines,  la. 


mm  mm.m 

av  avBAii— 

simple,  perfart,  5eU-r.yalr.Uai 

EXCELSIOR  \*miw 

Thoaiacdi  is  snee.Hfal  *p. ration 
Loweit  prleed  lat-claia  haMh.r  mad.. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL, 

114  to  128  8.  6th  NL.  Qutnoy,  III. 


and 

how 


Chicken  money 

to  get  it;  how  to  mate,  breed,  feed  and 
market  poultry.  Cuts  and  plans  for 
building  poultry  houses  and  cost  of  same. 
These  and  mauy  other  things  together  with 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

-  which  is  sent  freight  paid  to  every  purchaser 
is  contained  in  our  Poultry  Guide.  Sent  for  10  cts. 

The  Cyphers  Inch.  Co.  Box  101  Wayland,  N.Y. 


ON  TRIAL! 

Buy  no  Incubator  aud  pay  for  it 
before  giving  It  a  trial. 

I  Many  people  have  lost  raith  in  incubators  be- 

I^cause  tney  boughtone  that  was  never  intend¬ 
ed  to  hatch  chickens — made  merely  to  sell. 

The  Von  Culin  Incubators 

are  sold  on  trial  subject  to  your  approv- 
mplest  machine  made.  A  child  can  operate  iL  The  biggest 
gue  and  “poultry  pointers"  book  published,  sentfor  5e. 
for  Brooders,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  sent  on  receipt  of  25c. 

. u  1 1  n  Incubator  Co'.  60  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,  Del. 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

Indigestion  in  a  Horse. 

My  horse  is  all  the  time  sick  from  Indigestion. 
Last  Winter,  a  friend  that  takes  The  R.  N  -Y. 
gave  me  the  prescription  for  indigestion  which 
you  published.  I  had  it  filled,  and  the  horse  got 
better,  but  through  a  mistake,  the  prescription 
was  lost,  and  the  horse  is  sick  again.  Will  you 
publish  it  again?  This  medicine  seemed  to  do 
more  good  than  anything  else  I  have  tried. 

New  Jersey.  M.  h. 

There  are  several  forms  of  indigestion 
due  to  different  causes,  for  which  differ¬ 
ent  prescriptions  are  given.  You  should 
have  given  a  careful  description  of  the 
symptoms  to  enable  us  to  determine 
which  prescription  would  be  most  suit¬ 
able  to  your  case.  The  prescription  to 
which  you  probably  refer  was  given  on 
page  293,  and  was,  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
powdered  gentian  and  ginger,  of  each 
eight  ounces ;  powdered  nux  vomica, 
two  ounces  ;  mix  and  give  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  in  the  feed  three  times 
daily.  If  these  powders  fail  to  afford 
the  desired  relief,  write  again  giving 
symptoms  in  full. 

The  Hollow  Horns  of  Dishorned  Cattle. 

Some  of  my  Jersey  cows  recently  dishorned, 
had  hollow  horns.  The  cows  did  not  seem  to 
suffer  in  any  way  from  the  operation.  The  stumps 
were  dressed  with  carbolized  vaseline,  and  the 
cows  kept  warm  and  dry.  Do  such  horns  indicate 
a  diseased  condition  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  proper 
treatment  ?  B.  D.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

The  hollow  horn  is  the  natural  con¬ 
dition  of  the  horns  of  cattle  over  three 
years  of  age.  During  the  first  two  years’ 
growth,  the  horn  is  nearly  or  quite  solid 
throughout,  but  as  the  horn  increases  in 
size  and  length,  a  cavity  forms  in  the 
center  of  the  bony  core,  continuous  with 
the  frontal  sinus  of  the  head.  This  cavity 
or  hollow  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
animal  until,  in  old  cattle,  it  extends 
nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  horn.  Ignorance 
of  the  presence  of  this  natural  cavity  has 
given  rise  to  the  so-called  “  hollow  horn  ” 
delusion  of  quacks  or  other  ignorant 
practitioners,  with  the  nonsensical,  cruel 
treatment  of  boring  the  horns  and  filling 
the  hole  with  pepper,  salt,  or  other  irri¬ 
tant. 

Skin  Eruption  and  Cancerous  Wart  on  a  Horse. 

1.  I  have  a  colt  two  years  old  last  June,  which 
every  Summer  breaks  out  in  little  spots  all  over, 
and  these  raise  little  scabs,  and  seem  to  itch 
badly.  He  looks  well,  eats  well,  and  in  the  Fall, 
he  gets  all  right.  Are  these  the  result  of  some 
disease,  or  of  flies?  What  is  good  for  the  colt? 
2.  What  is  good  for  cancerous  warts  on  a  horse 
that  has  had  them  for  two  or  three  years  ?  j.  h. 
Pennsylvania. 

1.  The  shin  eruption  is  due  to  the  con. 
dition  of  the  colt’s  system.  If  the  erup¬ 
tion  occur  again,  give  the  colt  three- 
fourths  ounce  each  best  aloes  and  ginger, 
either  in  ball  or  by  drench,  to  move  the 
bowels.  Repeat  the  dose  in  one  week  if 
not  purged  by  the  first.  Then  give  one 
of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed 
twice  daily  :  Sulphate  of  soda  and  gen¬ 
tian,  of  each  eight  ounces  ;  carbonate  of 
potash,  four  ounces  ;  powdered  nux 
vomica,  two  ounces  ;  mix  and  divide  into 
16  powders.  2.  Such  warts  can  be  re¬ 
moved  either  by  caustic,  the  elastic  liga¬ 
ture,  or  by  excision  with  the  knife.  The 
choice  of  method  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  location,  size,  and  form  of  the 
wart.  If  of  a  cancerous  or  scaly  nature 
you  would  better  employ  a  qualified 
veterinary  surgeon  to  remove  it  for  you. 
Verminous  Bronchitis  or  Chronic  Cough  in 
Calves. 

My  calves  are  coughing  badly.  They  com¬ 
menced  early  In  the  Spring,  but  are  in  good 
health  otherwise.  Can  you  give  any  reasons  for 
it,  or  remedy  ?  My  whole  herd  was  affected  last 
Winter,  1897-’98,  and  were  so  bad  that  I  wrote  Dr. 
Pearsons,  veterinarian,  of  Philadelphia,  had  my 
stock  examined  for  tuberculosis  and  found  all 
healthy.  None  of  my  stock  is  coughing  at  this 
time  except  the  young  calves.  The  older  stock 
show  no  symptoms  at  present.  p.  c.  n. 

Warren  County,  Pa. 

The  history  and  symptoms  are  sugges¬ 
tive  of  lung-worms,  which  produce  the 
disease  known  as  verminous  bronchitis. 
In  the  absence  of  the  worms,  the  cough 
is,  probably,  due  to  chronic  catarrh 
and  sore  throat  resulting  from  exposure. 
For  verminous  bronchitis,  each  calf 
should  receive, by  tracheal  injection, three 


drams  of  the  following  mixture  :  oil  of 
turpentine,  12  drams  ;  carbolic  acid,  two 
drams  ;  chloroform,  three  drams  ;  mix. 
Shake  well  before  using.  The  injection 
ought  to  be  made  only  by  a  competent 
veterinarian.  A  single  injection  is  usu¬ 
ally  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 

For  chronic  cough  due  to  throat  trou¬ 
ble,  smear  one-half  teaspoonful  of  the 
following  cough  paste  on  the  back  teeth 
and  tongue  two  or  three  times  daily, 
after  eating  :  powdered  opium  and  solid 
extract  of  belladonna,  of  each  one  ounce; 
nitrate  of  potash  and  powdered  extract 
of  licorice,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  honey, 
about  eight  ounces  (sufficient  to  make  a 
thick  paste) ;  mix. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Tuberculin-Testes  Cow.— Would  a  cow  be  as 
good  for  family  use  after  being  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin  as  the  same  cow  was  before  the  test  ? 

South  Berlin,  Mass.  u.  R.  m. 

Anb.— If  she  stood  the  test,  we  would  prefer  her 
to  one  not  tested.  We  would  have  little  fear  that 
the  tuberculin  would  ever  injure  the  cow. 

Warts  on  Cattle.— The  only  sure  remedies  for 
the  removal  of  warts  are  the  scissors  or  knife, 
the  ligature  and  the  caustic.  Various  lotions  or 
applications  are  used  with  more  or  less  success, 
but  none  is  reliable.  One  of  the  most  successful, 
and  of  easy  application,  is  castor  oil,  which 
should  be  applied  daily  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  30  days,  or  even  longer  if  necessary,  p.  l.  k. 

Mr.  Geo.  Blanchard,  of  Maine,  says  that  he 
has  handled  and  bred  Jerseys  for  the  past  24 
years,  starting  with  St.  Lamberts  from  their 
original  home  near  Montreal.  At  times  his  herd 
has  numbered  over  1 00  head.  In  all  these  years, 
he  says  he  has  not  lost  four  cows,  not  given 
much  medicine,  and  had  the  services  of  a  veter¬ 
inarian  only  once.  Therefore,  he  thinks  the  Jer¬ 
sey  may  well  be  called  a  hardy  animal,  even  in 
the  rigors  of  the  cold  climate. 

Wherever  roots  are  used  as  part  of  the  ration 
for  swine,  quite  remarkable  results  are  obtained, 
apparently  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  feeding 
value  of  the  root.  This  seems  to  show  that  the 
roots  serve  to  render  grain  food  more  digestible. 
In  our  own  experience,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  our  hogs  to  thrive  on  raw  turnips;  in  fact, 
our  hogs  will  not  eat  them  unless  starved  to  it. 
When  the  turnips  are  cooked,  however,  with  raw 
potatoes  or  cabbage,  the  hogs  eat  them  readily. . 
When  a  small  amount  of  bran  is  fed  with  this 
mash,  good  gains  are  made. 

White  Indian  Games.— Readers  have  asked 
about  this  breed  of  poultry.  There  are,  appar¬ 
ently,  few  Whites  in  this  country.  A  breeder  says 
of  them:  “Their  points  of  excellence  are  tender, 
juicy  meat  with  a  very  fine  flavor.  They  grow 
rapidly,  few  feathers  and  much  flesh;  where 
other  varieties  grow  to  feathers,  they  grow  to 
flesh,  even  more  so  than  the  Cornish.  Like  all 
white  varieties,  they  make  better  table  fowls  as 
regards  pin  feathers.  For  crossing  for  broilers, 
they  are  surpassing  anything  yet  ever  tried.” 

B.  LINCOLN  ORR. 

Cattle  Feed  at  Elgin.— As  a  general  thing,  the 
stock  farmer  raises  his  own  feed;  the  exception 
is  where  stock  is  fed  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
butchers’  block,  and  in  the  large  dairy  sections 
such  as  Elgin,  where  not  one  quarter  of  the  grain 
fed  is  raised  on  the  farms.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  coarse  feed  is  raised.  In  this  section,  no  grain 
is  sold  off  the  farms,  but  great  quantities  are 
bought,  and  fed  to  the  dairy  herds,  such  as  bran, 
middlings,  shorts,  some  corn  meal,  oats,  and 
O.  P.  oil-cake  meal.  Dairymen  in  the  West  can 
see  a  margiu  on  the  right  side,  but  how  dairymen 
in  the  East  can  make  buckle  and  tongue  meet  at 
the  prices  of  feed  and  dairy  products  is  more 
thau  we  can  comprehend.  s.  n.  wright. 

Elgin,  Ill. 

Another  Kicking  Cow.— The  surest  and  most 
convenient  way  to  break  a  kicking  cow  is  to  have 
a  partition  (or  the  side  of  the  stable  is  better) 
extend  well  back  of  her  on  the  opposite  side  from 
that  on  which  she  is  milked.  Then  attach  a 
plank  to  the  manger  with  hinges  on  the  side  of 
the  cow  where  the  milker  sits;  it  must  be  high 
enough  to  milk  under— a  plank  from  10  to  12  feet 
long  will  do.  After  putting  the  cow  in  between 
the  plank  and  the  partition,  close  the  plank  up 
and  fasten  it  behind  her;  have  the  fastening  ad¬ 
justed  so  that  her  hind  parts  can  be  squeezed  up 
tight  if  necessary.  The  cow  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  ahead.  I  am  using  this  arrangement  to 
break  in  a  two-year-old  heifer  that  wouldn’t  let 
me  milk  her.  reader. 

Guernseys  and  Jerseys.— Prof.  Thomas  Shaw 
truly  says  in  The  Farmer:  “  Notwithstanding  the 
greater  size  of  the  Guernsey  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her,  at  least,  equal  qualities  in  the  dairy,  she 
has  never  met  with  popular  favor  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  the  Jersey.  It  would 
seem  that  there  were  at  least  10  Jerseys  and  Jer¬ 
sey  grades  for  every  one  Guernsey  and  Guernsey 
grade  in  the  United  States.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  different  way  in  which  the  claims  of 
the  Jerseys  have  been  presented.  They  attracted 
the  attention  of  capitalists  and  men  of  leisure 
in  the  days  gone  by  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
Guernseys.  These  men  had  the  means  where¬ 
with  to  boom  them,  and  they  used  their  money  in 
this.direction.with  no  stinted  hand.” 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  Alpha  “Baby” 
Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  all  imitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50.-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to  $5.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma¬ 
chines  for  1898.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Farmer's  Ilaudy  Feed  Cooker. 

Reader’s  attention  is  called  to  this  device, 
which  is  sold  at  $12.50  for  50-gallon  capacity.  By 
feeding  poultry  and  animals  cooked  food  during 
Winter  at  least 


one-third  of  the  feed  is  saved;  also  having  stock 
in  a  healthy  condition,  preventing  hog  cholera 
among  your  hogs,  and  insuring  the  henslaying 
freely  during  the  Winter  months.  On  application 
to  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Company,  Quincy, 
ril.,  a  catalogue  giving  full  description,  may  be 
obtained.  They  are  made  in  all  sizes. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc  %3T  Send  for  circulars, 

J  Ii.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  IU. 


FEED  MILLS. 

/Sold  wm  oa  without  Elxvator.) 


(Sold  with  oa  without  Elivatob.) 

Ear  Every  Variety  of  Vtork. 

Hare  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING - 

Have  them  in  six  sizes— 2  to  25  horse  pow¬ 
er.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 

(AImo  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 
P.N.  B0WSHERC0.,  South  Bend.  Ind. 


For  grinding 
Feed,  Corn 
Meal,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Rye,  &c. 
The  very  best 
manufactured. 
Send  for  description  and  prices. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

185  North  F  St.  Richmond,  Ind. 


No.  3  “PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30.000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


Grind*  a*  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  , 
power, oneto  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 
power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  -  , ,, 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manui 

the  w,°Tld  Iabor  saving  farm  machine 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  ill 
Mmed ®ataI.°Bue  of  “Hero” and  “American” Grind: 

antJn  styiesh  Feed  Cutters,  Pee 
r  VThr,hew!  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Pow* 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Stacl  and  Wood  Win  J  Mills 
power  and  pumping.  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Sheller^  eU 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO.<27Fargo8t.,BAIAVIA,II 


True  Economy 


Dairy  economy,  con¬ 
sists  in  {retting-  the 
most  out  of  your  prod¬ 
uct.  In  getting-  the 
most  cream  in  the 
purest  and  most  churn- 
able  form  from  a  given 
amount  of  milk.  In 
making  the  most,  sal¬ 
able,  “  sweet  as  a  nut” 
kind  of  butter.  Such 
economy  results  from 
the  use  of 

Sharplks  Cream 
Separators 
either  Safety  Hand  or  Little  Giant. 


Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

1HATCHER  MFD.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


Elliot’s 

Parchment 

Butter 

Paper 


To  Dairymen  or 
others  we  will 
send  half  a  ream 
8x11,  free,  if  they  REAM 
will  forward  30c. 
to  pay  postage. 

Try  the  Rest  But¬ 
ter  Wrapper  and 
avoid  Imitations.  _ 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  C0.f 

Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


HALF 

A 


Free 


E^cowtie 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 

For  ticks, 
lice,  scab, 
l'o  o  t  rot 
v'ni  al  I  forms 
of  8  KIN 
DISEASES  tliis 

HALLD,fANK° 

will  be  found  the  best  and 
the  most  convenient.  Made  of  best 
galvanized  steel  it  is  strong  and  durable. 
Will  not  leak,  rust  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  last. 

Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  aud  prices  free. 

HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO..  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  Ills* 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 

.circular.  E.  KKAlISEUJt  J5KO.,  Milton,  l’u. 


IT  PAYS 


to  do  your  own  grind- 
lug  if  you  have  a  mill- 
that  does  not  take  the. 
profit  for  repairs.  A 
Freucli  Sin  he  ITIill 
is  the  only  mill  to  use  on  ‘ 
the  farm  for  all  kinds  of  grinding.  Built  to  ) 
last.  Do  fine  work.  Largo  capacity.  Less  ) 
power.  Easiest  to  take  caro  of.  Better  get  \ 
one.  It  will  pay.  Send  for  new  book  on  Mills  \ 
and  sample  meal.  - 

NOKDYKE  &  HARMON  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Bltlrs., 
270  Day  St,,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GROUND  FEED 

is  the  best  feed  for  all  animals  because 
it  is  more  easily  digested  than  whole 
grain.  Then,  too,  there  is  no  loss 
in  feeding  it.  With  a  fast  grind¬ 
er  like  the 

Kelly  Duplex 

it  can  be  ground  daily,  bein^c  always  fresh,  or  ground 
in  quantity  as  desired.  This  is  the  only  really 
fast  Grinder  made  requiring  small  power.  Don’t 
ouy  a  grinder  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue  No.  8  - 

O.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 


The  Improyed  0.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  exce 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  al 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  illustrated  catalogues 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 
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Humorous. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  glorious, 

But  before  you  rashly  buy 
Bear  in  mind  the  pumpkin  blossom 
Has  a  future  as  a  pie. 

—Chicago  Record. 

Persons  who  have  bitten  off  more  than 
they  can  chew,  simply  advertise  their 
embarrassment  by  trying  to  talk. — Puck. 

“  I  hear  the  Colonel  has  got  over  that 
difficulty  in  his  breathing.”  “  Yes,  he 
uses  liquid  air,  with  a  dash  of  bitters.” 
Life. 

“  Some  men,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “  is  so 
busy  blowin’  dah  own  horns  dat  dey 
can’t  hear  de  fact’ry  whistle  cSaxin’  ’em 
to  come  to  work.” — Washington  Star. 

“  IIow  do  you  pronounce  the  last  sylla¬ 
ble  of  that  word  ‘  butterine  ’  ?  ”  asked  the 
customer.  “  The  last  syllable  is  silent,” 
stiffly  replied  the  tradesman. — Tlt-Tiits. 

“  And  to  whom  do  the  Philippines  be¬ 
long  ?  ”  asked  the  teacher  when  the 
geography  class  had  reached  the  subject 
of  the  Pacific  islands.  “Dewey !”  shouted 
the  whole  class  in  unison. — Chicago  Post. 

Mr.  J.:  “What  would  you  suggest, 
doctor,  for  insomnia  ?  ”  Dr.  Pillsbury  : 
“I  would  suggest  that  you  attempt  to 
sit  up  with  a  sick  man  and  give  him  his 
medicine  every  hour  for  a  few  nights.”— 
New  York  Times. 

In  Extremis. — Husband:  “  My  darling, 
when  I  am  gone,  how  will  you  ever  he 
able  to  pay  the  doctor’s  bill?”  Wife: 
“  Don’t  worry  about  that,  dear.  If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  will  marry 
the  doctor.” — Medical  Record. 

Mrs.  Greymair:  “Well!  In  Austria 
they  do  not  allow  a  man  to  go  up  in  a 
balloon  without  the  consent  of  his  wife.” 
Greymair  :  “  Put  what  if  that  is  the  only 
way  he  can  escape  ?  ” — Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

Doctor  :  “  I  hope  your  husband  fol¬ 
lowed  my  prescription.”  Mrs.  Chubbs  : 
“  No,  indeed  !  If  he  bad  he  would  have 
broken  his  neck.”  Doctor  :  “  Broken  his 
neck?”  Mrs.  Chubbs  :  “Yes.  He  threw 
it  out  of  the  fourth-story  window.” — The 
Florida  Times- Union  and  Citizen. 

BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WIIOLI5SA  I.IC  PRICKS,  Delivered  FRKK 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  end  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  f>4  years.  Endorsed  by  (iran^e  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INtiERSOLl.,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

W  atches, Clocks, Tea  ET  D  E*  Ef 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets.  »  t  E, 
with  $5.00.  $7.00  and  810.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  15c.  and  get 
lb.  Bust  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co.. 
31  A  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y..  Box  28fi 
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Che  watermelon  Patch 

Every  lover  of  watermelons  will  envy  the 
young  heroes  of  this  humorous  story  by 
William  Dean  Howells  in  the 
December  1st  issue  of 

Toe  YOUTH  S 

Companion 

Contributors  to  other  December  issues  will  he  Hon.  Thos.  B.  Reed,  “  Congressional  Oratory  ;  ’’  Marquis 
of  Borne,  “How  the  Queen  Spends  Christmas;”  Mmc.  Dillian  Nordica,  “Experiences  in  a  Singer’s 
Eife;”  and  I.  Zangwill,  “Troublesome  Travel  in  Italy.” 

Che  Companion  for  i m  and 

Che  Companion  Calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  52  issues  of  the  volume  for  1899,  which  will  be 
the  best  The  Companion  has  ever  published,  every  subscriber  will 
receive  the  beautiful  Companion  Calendar,  lithographed  in  the  most 
delicate  and  harmonious  colors,  with  a  border  of  stamped  gold.  It 
is  suitable  to  adorn  the  prettiest  corner  of  the  house. 


WILLIAM  D.  HOWELLS. 


J4*  a.  ^4.4  AAAA  *  A*  A  A  AAA  AAA  A  AAAA  AAA. 

J  NEW  STIRSPRTRFRS  who  cut  out  and  send  this  slip  with 
2  OUDOLKlDLlta  $I ,75  at  once,  will  receive  The  Compan- 

2  ion  every  week  from  the  time  of  subscription  to  January,  1899,  FREE,  and 
^  then  a  full  year,  52  weeks,  until  January,  1900.  This  offer  includes  the 
4!  exquisite  Companion  Calendar,  above  described.  V  103 

Illustrated  Announcement  and  Sample  Copies  Sent  on  Itegncst. 

Perry  mason  s  go.,  201  Columbus  hoc.,  Boston,  mass 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION. 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION 


Both  papers  for  only  52.50  new  or  renewal. 


to  1900,  including  the  THANKSGIVING,  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR’S  DOUBLE 
NUMBERS  for  two  years.  The 
Twelve-Color  Companion  Calendar 
for  1899  (an  exquisite  and  dainty  gift)  and 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NewYork. 


20,000 

Peerless  Mills  in  Use 

Uuri  vailed  in  cai>acity  andqua) 
ityofwork.  Will  grind  ear  corn 
and  all  grain  toany  degreeof 
fineness.  Will  make  family 
meal  orfeed.  AGENTS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Prices  815,  *18,  $20.  Send 
For  free  circulars  &  agency. 
STEVENS  MFQ.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  111. 


7-shot,  long  barrel,  $9;  carbine,  $8. 
“SPENCER."  7-shot,  $8.  “PEABODY,’ 
single  shot.  $5.  Send  $1  for  express  and  expense 
guarantee,  and  I  will  send  one  on  approval,  balance 
payable  C.  O.  1).  C.  8.  MILLER,  4(1  Gold  St...  NewYork 


“THE  FLAG  THAT  WON.” 

The  tragic  story  of  our  splendid  Maine  ! 

The  funny  story  of  our  war  with  Spain  ! 

The  magic  story  of  our  world-wide  gain  ! 

The  brilliant  story  of  our  peaceful  reign  1 
By  mail,  postpaid,  30c.  Written  by  Myra  V.  Mobys, 
and  nubllRhed  by 

C.  S.  VALENTINE,  Box  739,  N.  Y.  City. 


Ilf  l  UTCR — Man  and  wife,  without  children,  to 
ffJllllCU  live  with  widower  on  farm  near 
Montgomery.  Orange  County,  N.  Y..  wife  to  take 
charge  of  house  and  man  to  manage  farm,  particu¬ 
larly  poultry.  Liberal  terms  to  right  people  with  good 
recommendations.  Ad.  FARMER,  care  The  R.N.-Y. 


DIRECT 


That 
Is  how 
much 
the  N  EW 
TRAVEL- 
INC  FEED 
TABLE,  which 
we  have  applied 
to  our  machines  this 
season  has  increased 
the  cutting  power  of 

FEED  &  ENSII.ACE  OHIO 
CUTTERS  &  FODDER  SHREDDERS. 

Then,  too,  it  saves  about  that  much  of  the  labor 
of  feeding.  With  their  large  throats,  high 
speed  knives,  rapidly  revolving  feed  rods,  and 
this  new  traveling  feed  table,  they  will  cut 
more  feed,  green  or  dry,  than  any 
other  machine  made— positively  a 
self  feeder.  Catalogue  and 
‘Book  on  Silage"  free. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  O. 


s 


THE  SHEEP  MAN 


knows  all  about  the  advantages  of  feeding 
roots  to  sheep  but  he  does  not  always  know  of 
the  best  machine  for  preparing  them. 

BANNER  ROOT  GUTTERS 

are  the  best— strong,  fast  and  cnay  running. 

Four  sizes,  hand  and  power.  They  don’t  slice  or  cube  the 
roots,  but  leave  them  in  tine  ribbon  like  pieces.  Stock 
can’t  choke  on  them.  Wwite  for  introduction  price. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS. 

I?  Hlvep Street,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A 

Feed  Cutter,  Shredder. 
Horse  Bower,  Grinder, 
Corn  8heller,  Roller, 
Cattle  Stanchion  1 
Get  our  catalogue. 
Goods  sent  on  trial. 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 

Monroe,  Mich. 


ICE  PLOWS 


516.50.  Circular  free. 

H.  PRAY,  Clove,  N.  Y. 


8 -foot  Wind  Mill  and  30  foot  Tower  (all  steel),  $33; 

Feed  Mills,  $15.  CHILLED  PLOWS  (14-inch),  $5 
BRASS  SPRAY  PUMPS,  *2. 

Farmers’  Central  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Cob, 
and  all  kinds  of 
Small  Grain. 

Made  In  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse-power. 

Also  make  sweep  mills 
and  corn  shellers.  Send  for 
catalogues  and  prices. 
TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 
P.  O.  Box  93. 
Springfield,  -  Ohio. 


Completely '  Ground 

—husks,  cob  and  all,  i»  the 
corn  that  Is  treated  by  the 


THE  FOOS  MFC. 


Scientific 

CRINDINC  MILL. 

Steam,  water  or  suitable 
power.  Many  sizes.  Grind 
all  grains  singly  or  mixed. 
Grinding  plates  sharpen 
themselves.  Equaled  by 
none.  Other  styles  for  horses. 
Our  prices  will  please  you. 

Write  for  catalogue  before 
you  buy.  It  will  pay  you. 
CO.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SHRED  and; 

GRIND' 


With  the  WOLVERINE  Cutter, 

(Shredder  and  Grinder.  Gutter  haa  knives 
r  with  four  cutting  edges.  It  is  a  great  lm-< 

/pro Yemen t.  We  can  also  attach  our  new  Shredder  Head*  . 

Ito  our  cutters,  making  two  greatly  Improved  machines  In  - 
) Hand  power  cuts  tons  an  Hour.  Price  $2.50  a**'  X, 
(Largest  cuts  a  ton  In  5  minutes.  Our  *98  Model  Shredder' 

(run  with  a  1 -horse  tread  or  a  2-horse  sweep  power — only  t 
/made  that  runs  successfully  with  so  little  power.  A  complete 
/shredder  $25. 00.  Larger  shredders  have  snapping  roll.  6N* 
Wyles  and  si/.***.  Swivel  carrier  any  length. 
iPDIAiniMP  mill  IQ49  kinds  of  Sweep,  Belt  and< 
fUitlllUlflU  IfllLLO  Geared  mills  for  horse  power., 
(engine  and  wind  mill;  any  sire  wanted,  from  2  to  25  II. I*.  Grind, 
/fine  or  coarse — for  feed  or  family  purposes. 

>PHDM  CUCI  I  h  DC  IS  kinds  and  sizes,  for  hand  or\ 
CUUnn  OnLLLLI\Q  po  wer.  Handsheller  90  Cts.( 
(.Shells  bu.  in  4  min.  1-hole  shelter  with  pulley  for  power,  $5.00./ 
(Self  feed  shelter,  shells  500  bu.  a  day.  WIND  MILLS  8  ftY 
/steel  mill,  strongest  and  easiest  running  made,  for  $16.25./ 
/Pumping  and  power  mills  8  to  16  ft.  / 

>Dn\A/EDC  1 -horse  tread  with  governor  $52.  2-horse\ 
IT  U  If  t  ft  y  sweep  power  $21.50.  4-horse  $29.50.( 
(6-horse  $31.  Tread  and  sweep  powers  all  sizes.  We  can  1  Lire 
(niah  you  the  best  feed  cutter,  shredder,  grinding  mill,  corn  aheller/ 
Iwind  mill  or  power  on  earth  because  our  line  represents  over  37) 
fvennd  experience.  Cheapest  ns  we  hnve  no  agents.  Send  for\ 
’  E  page  illustrated  catalogue.  (Address  in  full.)  C 

m  SMITH  CO.  66  S.  Clinton  Sf.  16  D,  ChicasoJIU 
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A  CITY  WHEAT  YIELD. 

WHEAT  AFTER  ONION  SEED. 

The  Value  of  Complete  Tillage. 

City  farms  and  city  farmers  are  so  often  laughed  at 
as  impracticable,  that  a  little  notice  of  one  that  is  not 
so  may  he  of  interest.  D.  M.  Ferry  owns  and  has 
operated  for  25  years  a  farm  of  about  200  acres  in  and 
adjoining  the  city  of  Detroit.  For  many  years,  it  has 
been  devoted  to  raising  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and 
has  repeatedly  produced  the  largest  crops  of  onion 
seed,  not  only  as  to  total  product,  but  in  yield  per 
acre,  that  has  ever  been  grown  east  of  the  Rockies. 
The  land  produced  such  crops,  not  so  much  because  of 
its  exceptional  natural  fertility,  as  because  it  was  first 
put  into  the  best  physical  condition  by  thorough  tile- 
drainiDg  and  cultivation,  and  then  liberally  manured 
with  nicely-proportioned  fertilizers. 

But  under  constant  cultivation,  there  came  a  time 
when  the- soil,  though  fertile,  failed  to  produce  satis¬ 
factory  cropSj[of 
seed,  because  of 
the  want  of  what 
Prof.  Bailey  aptly 
calls  “fiber”,  and 
a  florist  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  potting  soil 
calls  “life”.  It 
was  tired  of  seed 
growing.  To  re¬ 
store  it  to  its 
normal  condition, 
it  was  decided  to 
devote  the  farm 
for  a  few  years  to 
ordinary  farm 
crops,  wheat  and 
hay  especially. 

The  field  shown 
at  Fig.  368  con¬ 
sists  of  21  acres, 
and  up  to  1897,  had 
been  continuously 
in  Summer  crops 
for  over  20  years. 

In  1897,  it  grew 
sweet  corn  and 
cucumbers,  which 
were  gathered  and 
the  field  cleared 
by  September  24, 
when  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  with  a  disk 
harrow,  running 
twice  each  way. 

On  September  27, 
it  was  sown  with 
24  bushels  of  a  white  wheat  known  by  the  local  name 
of  No.  6.  The  photograph  which  was  taken  July  5, 
1898,  shows  the  result.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in 
spite  of  the  evident  weight  of  straw,  there  is  not  a 
spot  of  lodged  wheat  in  the  field,  though  at  the  time 
the  picture  was  taken,  much  of  the  wheat  in  the 
country  was  badly  down,  proving  how  well-balanced 
in  potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  the  manuring 
had  been. 

The  crop  was  thrashed  July  13,  and  by  August  1, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Radford,  the  efficient  manager  of  the  farm, 
had  delivered  to  a  local  miller  and  been  paid  for  the 
1,155  bushels  which  the  field  produced,  at  two  cents 
over  the  market  price,  because  of  its  being  such  an 
exceptionally  fine  sample. 

Another  100-acre  field  on  this  farm  produced,  in 
1895,  4,475  bushels,  and  that  crop  has  been  followed 
by  immense  crops  of  hay,  and  the  field  is  now  in  con¬ 
dition  again  to  be  put  into  seed  crops.  I  think  this 
experience  shows  that  the  conditions  of  soil  essential 


to  the  best  crops  of  vegetables  and  seeds  are  equally 
so  to  the  best  results  with  ordinary  farm  crops.  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  another  20-acre  field  of  wheat 
in  Michigan  which  was  raised  at  a  smaller  cost  per 
acre,  or  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  produced  at  a  less  cost 
per  bushel.  Is  not  that  good  farming,  even  though 
done  by  a  city  farmer  ?  will,  w.  tract. 


WHEAT  GROWING  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

PROFIT  FROM  SIX  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. 

On  page  589  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  August  27,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Milne,  of  Edgefield  County,  S.  D.,  told  us  some¬ 
thing  about  “one-man  farming”  in  that  State.  He 
took  care  of  300  acres  of  grain  this  year,  and  we  gave 
pictures  of  some  of  the  great  tools  required  in  this 
wholesale  business.  He  now  tells  us  something  about 
the  way  this  grain  is  cut.  Harvesting,  out  there,  is 
usually  commenced  about  July  20,  and  lasts  two 
weeks.  He  says  that  the  self-binder  is  giving  away 


almost  entirely  to  the  header,  because  heading  is 
cheaper,  and  with  it,  there  is  practically  no  waste.  In 
their  dry  climate,  wheat  will  do  to  head  nearly  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready  to  bind,  by  making  small  stacks  of 
the  first  cutting.  Mr.  Milne  says  that  round  stacks 
seem  to  keep  better,  and  are  more  popular  than  long 
ones.  The  value  of  any  stack,  however,  is  mostly  in 
the  stacker. 

At  Fig.  369,  page  814,  is  shown  a  picture  of  a  header 
at  work.  With  this  machine,  the  horses  walk  behind. 
In  front,  is  an  immense  reel  or  header,  which  brings 
the  wheat  down  to  the  cutter  bar.  The  straw  is  cut 
off  high,  and  the  heads  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk 
are  sent  up  a  carrier,  so  that  they  fall  upon  the  wagon 
which  travels  alongside  the  header.  These  heads  are 
stacked  without  being  bound,  and  thus  there  is  no 
need  of  twine.  The  header  works  faster  than  the 
binder,  but  of  course,  requires  more  power  to  run  it, 
and  extra  teams  to  carry  away  the  heads.  Mr.  Milne 
says  that  he  bound  his  wheat  this  year.  He  com¬ 


menced  binding  on  July  20,  and  averaged  20  acres  per 
day,  put  in  the  shock.  He  changed  teams  and  divided 
the  day  into  three  tricks.  An  average  team,  with  a 
six-foot  machine,  will  cut  about  1%  acre  per  hour. 

“  What  does  such  cutting  cost  ?  ” 

“  Here  is  the  actual  cost  of  harvesting  this  season, 
which  is  a  fair  sample  : 


Actual  cost  of  self-binder  per  day,  interest  and  wear . 13  00 

Two  men  at  $1.50  per  day .  3  00 

Two  three-horse  teams  at  $1.50  per  day .  3  00 

Cost  of  20  acres . $9  00 


This  equals  45  cents  per  acre,  to  which  add  1%  pound 
of  twine  at  from  5^  to  8  cents,  say  10  cents  per 
acre.” 

“  What  does  it  cost  for  the  header  ?” 

“  The  average  cost  for  heading  is  50  cents  per  acre, 
which  represents  five  men  and  five  teams  at  $2.50  per 
day,  and  wear  and  interest  on  the  machine,  $20.  This 
crew  will  cut  and  stack  from  25  to  40  acres  per  day. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  neighbors  club  together  and 
do  their  own  heading  or  cut  for  others,  charging  from 

60  to  75  cents  per 
acre  under  such 
circumstances.  ” 
“What  about 
stacking  ?  ” 

“  We  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  loader  in 
this  country,  as 
the  racks  all  have 
a  fence  around 
them,  which  we 
think  is  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  way. 
Two  men  with  one 
team  will  stack 
from  15  to  20  acres 
per  day.” 

“  How  much  less 
does  it  cost  to 
thrash  from  the 
shock  ?  ” 

“  It  means  the 
price  of  three 
extra  men  at  $1.25 
a  day,  and  five 
extra  teams  at  $1, 
which  equals  $8.75 
or  10>£  cents  per 
acre,  for  each  ma¬ 
chine  will  average 
60  acres  per  day. 
We  consider  it  10 
cents  per  acre 
cheaper  to  thrash 
out  of  the  shock. 
The  cost  of  thrash¬ 
ing  bound  grain  in 
the  stack,  for  labor,  equals  $15.25  per  day,  or  26  cents 
per  acre.  For  headed  grain,  the  cost  is  19  cents.  My 
total  harvesting  and  thrashing  expenses  this  year 
averaged  just  90  cents  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  putting 
in  the  crop,  plowing,  seeding,  pulverizing  and  harrow¬ 
ing,  averaged  61  cents  per  acre,  which  made  the  total 
cost  of  the  labor  $1.51  per  acre.” 

“That  is  a  small  cost  compared  with  our  eastern 
methods,  but  what  was  your  yield  ?  ” 

“  The  yield  ran  from  4  to  12  bushels,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  was  just  six  bushels  per  acre,  so  that  the  thrash¬ 
ing  bill  was  18  cents.  I  call  the  interest  on  one  bushel, 
the  amount  of  seed  sown,  four  cents,  which  makes  the 
total  cost  per  acre,  $1.73.” 

“  There  cannot  be  much  left  for  you  out  of  that 
crop.” 

“  If  I  estimate  one-fourth  for  the  land  or  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  value  of  land,  and  deduct  one  bushel, 
the  amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre,  there  will  be  left 
3>£  bushels  which,  at  the  present  price,  is  worth  $1.75 
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or  just  about  what  it  cost  me.  In  other  words,  my 
wheat  has  paid  me  good  wages  and  a  little  over.” 

“Is  there  anything  better  than  wheat  in  your 
country  ?  ” 

“  Just  at  present,  the  rage  is  for  cattle,  and  for  the 
past  two  years,  they  have  paid  well,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  high  prices  are  maintained.  Cattle 
raising  is  most  profitable  where  the  land  is  cheap  and 
the  grass  of  good  quality.  Those  who  make  most  out 
of  the  business  are  making  it  on  the  land  they  don’t 
own,  and  for  which  they  pay  little  or  nothing.  A 
person  of  fair  ability  and  capital  can  often  do  better 
in  a  new  and  poor  country,  than  in  one  that  is  rich, 
by  accommodating  himself  to  the  conditions  and  re¬ 
sources  surrounding  him.” 


EXPORT  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 


TUB  BALANCE  IS  AGAINST  US. 

Sapping  the  Land. — The  extracts  from  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Sir  William  Crookes  that  were  published  in 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  several  weeks  ago,  in  which  he  predicted 
that,  within  30  years,  the  United  States  would  be 
driven  to  import  wheat,  have  set  readers  to  thinking, 
at  last.  At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  fur¬ 
nishes  about  one-third  of  the  total  export  of  wheat, 
and  if  we  should  fall  out  of  the  foreign  markets,  it 
might  be  a  serious  matter  for  countries  that  are  now 
great  importers  of  wheat.  But  would  it  be  an  alarm¬ 
ing  condition  for  us?  Most  of  us  look  eagerly  for 
the  balance  sheet  to  be  struck  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  see  how  much  our  exports  exceed  our  imports  ;  if 
the  balance  is  large  in  our  favor,  we  are  well  pleased. 
But  we  do  not  stop  to  take  into  account  at  what  tax 
upon  the  fertility  of  our  land  those  same  exports  and 
imports  have  been  produced,  and  how  long  they  may 
be  produced  without  reducing  the  productiveness  of 
our  soils. 


How  Much  Goes. — I  have  calculated  the  amount 
of  plant  food  contained  in  some  of  our  most  important 
exports  and  imports,  that  will  show  what  drafts  are 
made  upon  the  plant  food  of  the  respective  countries 
by  them.  In  these  calculations,  I  have  taken  the 
latest  American  analyses,  and  figured  the  nitrogen  at 
14  cents  per  pound,  the  phosphoric  acid  at  4%  cents, 
and  the  potash  at  five  cents.  These  are  the  latest 
figures  given  by  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  as 
the  wholesale  price  at  which  they  may  be  purchased 
in  New  York  City,  and  are  the  figures  on  which  values 
of  fertilizers  are  calculated  in  New  York  State  this 


year.  The  plant  food  in  our  exports  of  cereals  and 
imports  of  sugar  and  wool  for  the  year  1897,  are 


calculated. 

EXPORTS. 

Article.  Amount. 

Wheat .  79,562,020  bus. 

Flour .  14,569,347  lbs. 

Corn . 176,916,365  bus. 

Corn  meal .  475,263  lbs. 

Oats .  35,096,736  bus. 

Oatmeal .  47,310,251  lbs. 


Value  of 

Value,  plant  food. 
$59,920,178  I  , ,>o  ~<>i> 
55,914,347  T"6,433’'36 

^’ooliom  I"  $30,590,488 

$8,(56,207  I  a. 

1,071,340  f®4’183’648 


Rye .  8,560,271  bus. 

Rye  flour .  2,556  lbs. 

Barley .  20,030,301  bus. 

Buckwheat .  1,677,102  bus. 


*3-66^  [$1,491,025 

$/ ,646,384  I  oo-  ojo 

678,959  j-**>«».34d 


Total  value  of  cereals  exported . $192,651,499 

Total  value  of  plant  food  contained  In  these  cereals .  65,469,386 


In  addition  to  this,  there  was  exported  $5, 205, 720 
worth  of  bread,  biscuit  and  other  preparations  used 
as  breadstuff,  for  which  I  have  no  data  for  calculating 
the  plant  food  they  contained. 


IMPORTS. 

Article.  Amount.  Value. 

Sui?ar . 4,918,905,733  lbs.  $99,066,181 

Wool .  350,852,026  lbs.  53,243,191 

Total  value  of  imports  of  sugar  and  wool . 

Total  value  of  plant  food  contained . 


Value  of 
plant  food. 

$7,859,085 
....$152,309,372 
. . . .  7,859,085 


In  other  words,  we  exported  cereals  to  the  value  of 
$192,463,386  which  contained  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  to  the  value  of  $65,469,386  at  current 
prices.  We  imported  sugar  and  wool  to  the  value  of 
$152,309,372  which  contained  nitrogen  only,  and  that 
in  a  form  to  be  practically  valueless,  to  the  value  of 
$7,859,085. 

What  It  Means. — To  be  sure,  these  values  do  not 
represent  what  these  articles  would  be  worth  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  our  lands  as  fertilizers,  but  they  do  represent 
what  it  would  cost  to  replace  on  our  lands  in  available 
forms  the  plant  food  which  they  have  taken  out.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  figures  show  clearly  enough 
what  should  be  done.  This  strain  cannot  go  on  for¬ 
ever  on  our  virgin  lands.  This  mining  and  exporting 
in  a  bulky  form  of  our  plant  food  will  soon  tell  on  the 
fertility  of  our  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  we  buy  in 
a  concentrated  form,  products  that  contain  scarcely 
any  plant  food.  Our  wheat  sells  in  Europe  for  about 
1%  cent  per  pound,  our  corn  for  about  one  cent,  while 
we  buy  sugar  at  about  four  cents  and  wool  at  15  to  20 
cents  ;  it  costs  no  more  to  carry  a  pound  of  wool  than 
a  pound  of  corn. 

The  fact  is  especially  significant  that,  in  almost 
5,000,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  that  we  import,  there  is 
not  one  penny’s  worth  of  plant  food,  and  that  in  ex¬ 
change  for  this  we  give  our  wheat  and  flour  that  con¬ 
tain  $26,000,000  worth  of  plant  food.  It  would  seem 


that  this  alone  would  be  a  very  strong  argument  for 
the  United  States  to  produce  her  own  sugar.  Let  the 
export  of  cereals  decrease  if  we  can  increase  our  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  and  wool,  and  even  if  we  should  be 
driven  to  import,  it  would  be  better  to  import  wheat 
and  flour  rather  than  sugar  and  wool.  Let  the  for¬ 
eign  wheat  markets  be  controlled  by  other  nations, 
and  let  us  at  least  produce  enough  sugar  and  wool  for 
our  own  consumption,  and  keep  our  plant  food  at 
home.  homer  c.  trice. 


FACTS  ABOUT  COTTON-SEED  MEAL 

A  SIMPLE  TEST  FOR  QUALITY. 

Cotton-seed  meal,  when  of  good  quality,  is  finely 
ground  and  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  Pure  meal 
is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of  concentrated  feeds, 
when  used  under  proper  conditions.  By  “proper 
conditions,”  we  mean  in  connection  with  some  laxa¬ 
tive  food  like  ensilage,  roots,  or  pasture  grass.  Some 


THE  WHEAT  HEADER  AT  WORK.  Fig.  369. 

samples  of  cotton-seed  meal  are  adulterated.  They 
are  unsatisfactory  as  food,  and  often  injure  the  ani¬ 
mal.  This  adulteration  is  caused  by  grinding  the 
hulls  with  the  meal,  that  is,  the  hard,  outer  covering 
or  shell  of  the  seed  is  not  removed  before  grinding. 
When  ground  with  the  hull,  this  is  known  as  unde¬ 
corticated  meal.  Decorticated  meal  means  the  pure 
seed  ground  without  the  hull.  To  show  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  the  removal  of  this  hull  makes,  we  quote  the 
following  analysis  made  by  Prof.  Voorhees,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Station  : 

Carbo- 

Albuminoids.  Fat.  Fiber,  hydrates. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


Decorticated .  42.38  13.22  5.28  26.06 

Undecorticated .  26.50  5  72  17.28  36  66 


Cotton-seed  meal  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  contents 
of  albuminoids  and  fats.  The  decorticated  meal  con¬ 
tains  over  60  per  cent  more  albuminoids,  and  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the  unde¬ 
corticated  meal,  while  the  latter  contains  three  times 
as  much  crude  fiber,  the  least  valuable  of  all  the  food 
compounds,  as  the  former.  The  presence  of  the  hulls, 
aside  from  their  low  feeding  value,  has  often  been 
found  injurious,  especially  in  the  feeding  of  dairy 
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cows,  though  recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
hulls  may  be  fed  without  injury  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is,  therefore,  a  difficult  matter  to  estimate, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  actual  difference  in 
the  feeding  value  of  the  two  classes  of  meal.  On  a 
commercial  basis,  however,  assuming  the  same  value 
for  the  different  classes  of  compounds  in  the  two 
meals,  the  decorticated  or  good  quality  meal  would  be 
worth  about  $13  per  ton  more  than  the  other. 

Very  often  cotton-seed  meal  is  used  for  fertilizing. 
When  slightly  damaged  and  unfit  for  feeding,  it 
makes  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  nitrogen  Here, 
again,  the  undecorticated  meal  is  worth  considerably 
less  than  the  pure  seed,  as  the  following  analysis  will 
show  : 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Decorticated  meal .  6.78  3.12  1.77 

Undecorticated  meal .  4.24  1.76  1.23 

Assuming  that  the  fertilizing  ingredients  are  of  equal 


value,  the  undecorticated  meal  is  worth  $10  per  ton 
less  than  the  other.  The  color  of  the  meal  is  a  fair 
guide  as  to  feeding  value,  for  the  bright  yellow  meal 
is  usually  free  from  hulls.  Its  color,  however,  may 
not  prove  a  true  guide,  as  to  the  fertilizing  value  for 
damaged  meal ;  though  free  from  hulls,  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  dark  in  color. 

Prof.  Voorhees  has  advised  the  following  simple 
test  for  determining  whether  the  hulls  have  been  left 
in  the  seed  or  not.  Before  buying  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses,  we  would  advise  readers  to  test  the  meal  as 
suggested  :  Place  a  half  ounce  of  the  meal  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  water  tumbler,  fill  the  tumbler  two-thirds  full 
of  water,  stir,  and  let  the  material  settle.  If  the 
meal  contains  pieces  of  the  hulls,  they  will  settle  first 
and  cover  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler  with  a  black 
residue ;  if  the  meal  is  of  good  quality,  few  if  any 
black  specks  of  hull  will  be  noticed  on  the  bottom. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Uncle  Sam’s  “  Backyard.” — In  your  items  on  page 
756,  concerning  the  Indian  troubles  in  Minnesota  and 
the  negro  troubles  in  the  South,  I  find  these  words  : 
“Talk  about  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  extending  territory,  and  other  high-sounding 
terms!  We’d  better  clean  up  our  own  backyards 
first !”  I  confess  that  there  is  evil  in  Minnesota,  and 
admit  the  shortcomings  of  the  South.  Still,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  so-called  “  backyards”  are  feed¬ 
ing  and  clothing  a  good  share  of  the  world,  wouldn't 
it  be  a  wise  thing  for  Uncle  Samuel  to  cast  his  sover¬ 
eign  eye  in  the  direction  of  New  York  City,  notice  the 
disgusting  rottenness  of  her  politics,  and  apply  the 
garden  rake  to  the  frontyard  first  ?  j.  n.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yes,  we  do  think  so.  In  speaking  of 
“backyards”,  we  did  not  have  in  mind  any  particular 
section  of  the  country.  We  merely  referred  to  the 
common  practice  of  trying  to  keep  one’s  own  mis¬ 
takes  and  shortcomings  out  of  sight  while  reaching 
out  to  take  on  newer  and  greater  responsibilities. 
“  Dooryard  ”  would  be  a  better  term,  and  New  York 
City  needs  cleaning  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

New  Paper  Money. — It  is  quite  remarkable  how 
many  schemes  are  suggested  for  increasing  the  amount 
of  currency  in  circulation.  In  some  farm  sections, 
farmers  have  adopted  the  check  system  of  paying 
bills.  They  keep  very  little  cash  at  home,  but  carry 
a  bank  account  and  draw  checks  against  it.  The 
number  of  private  checks  sent  about  the  country  in 
this  way  in  ordinary  business  is  remarkable.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers,  however,  never  made  out  a  check  in 
their  lives,  the  bulk  of  their  property  being  tied  up 
in  land  or  other  things  more  or  less  negotiable.  Such 
farmers  frequently  find  it  difficult  to  send  money  by 
mail.  One  plan  proposed  to  help  them  is  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  issue  so-called  postal  checks  for  any 
amount,  which  are  to  be  sold  at  all  post  offices.  These 
checks  duly  signed  and  approved  are  to  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  as  currency.  If  any  holder  of  them 
wishes  to  obtain  other  currency,  he  may  sign  them 
and  obtain  their  face  value  at  money-order  post  of¬ 
fices.  It  is  thought  that  most  of  them  would  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  for  some  time  before  being  signed 
and  redeemed.  This  simple  plan  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  finds  favor 
with  a  good  many  people  who  favor  the  issuing  of  at 
least  $50,000,000  of  this  kind  of  paper.  It  is  said  that 
a  bill  will  be  introduced  into  the  next  Congress  seek¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  something  of  this  sort. 

The  Goose  as  a  Grazer. — The  Rhode  Island  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  devotes  over  200  pages  of  its  tenth 
annual  report  to  a  study  of  goose  breeding.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  goose  is  largely  grown  in 
Rhode  Island,  forming  a  source  of  much  profit  to 
breeders.  Among  other  things,  the  Station  people 
have  found  that  the  goose  may  be  cheaply  pastured 
on  such  crops  as  sorghum,  rape,  oats  and  peas  or  rye, 
thus  obtaining  most  of  its  food  at  little  expense.  The 
picture,  shown  at  Fig.  370,  is  taken  from  this  report, 
and  indicates  how  nature  has  provided  the  goose  with 
the  proper  tools  for  grazing.  This  picture  of  the  bill 
of  a  goose,  shows  the  rough  covering  of  the  point  of 
the  toDgue,  and  the  tooth-like  edges  of  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  mouth.  This  fits  the  bird  for  biting 
off  and  chewing  green  food  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  often  a  surprise  even  to  country  people  to  learn 
that  various  animals  on  the  farm  are  fitted  specially 
by  nature  for  eating  grass,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
basis  of  all  flesh.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves  the 
past  Summer  that  even  the  hen  can  make  90  per  cent 
of  her  living  out  of  a  good  field  of  Crimson  clover. 
Many  of  us  have  never  stopped  to  realize  that  the  hog 
is  as  much  a  grazing  animal  as  the  sheep  or  cow. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  are  often  surprised  when  traveling 
through  the  West,  to  see  hogs  in  the  pastures  eating 
the  grass,  and  making  their  entire  living  from  it.  The 
goose  business  in  Rhode  Island  seems  to  be  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  it  will,  probably,  be  increased  when  growers 
understand  fully  that  the  goose  is  just  as  well  fitted 
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to  walk  about  and  graze  as  is  the  sheep  or  calf.  By- 
growing  catch  crops  so  as  to  give  a  succession  of  graz¬ 
ing  through  the  season,  the  goose  can  make  its  rough 
tongue  and  bill  very  useful,  and  there  will  not  be 
much  need  for  grain  except  in  “  finishing  off  ”  and 
keeping  them  thriving. 

What  the  Grange  Did. — Up  to  the  present  season 
of  shipping  potatoes  the  produce  buyers  of  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  have  been  taking  62  pounds  for  a  bushel 
of  potatoes,  and  no  appeal  by  individual  farmers 
was  of  any  avail.  The  subject  was  brought  before 
Stafford  Grange  in  February  last.  After  considerable 
discussion,  a  resolution  was  passed,  appointing  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Genesee  County 
Council  of  Granges,  which  met  in  March.  A 
thorough  discussion  showed  that  dealers 
were  paying  no  more  for  potatoes  at  62 
pounds  weight  than  dealers  in  adjoining 
counties  were  paying  for  60  pounds.  The 
practice  of  the  dealers  was  condemned  as 
wrong  and  against  the  law.  Resolutions  were 
passed  asking  them  to  accept  the  legal-stand¬ 
ard  weight  of  60  pounds,  and  appointing  com¬ 
mittees  to  bring  it  before  each  subordinate 
Grange  in  the  county,  and  asking  such 
Granges  to  appoint  a  committee  to  pledge 
individual  dealers  to  accept  60  pounds  for  a 
bushel  of  potatoes.  The  movement  met  with 
a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  the  dealers. 

They  tried  to  form  a  combination  to  check 
it,  but  by  persistent  and  united  effort,  the 
victory  has  been  won,  and  it  is  believed  that 
now  all  dealers  in  the  county  are  accepting 
60  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  at  the 
same  prices  as  are  paid  in  the  adjoining 
counties.  The  dealers  who  first  pledged 
themselves  to  take  potatoes  at  60  pounds 
weight  are  getting  the  potatoes,  while  those 
who  held  out  against  the  movement  are  getting  left 
out.  GENESEE  COUNTY  GRANGER. 

New  “  Cure  ”  for  Drunkenness. — The  latest  an¬ 
nounced  cure  for  drunkenness  is  “  equisine  ”,  which 
is  said  to  be  alcoholized  horses’  blood.  Dr.  F.  W. 
D'Evalyn’s  theory  is,  that  by  inoculating  children 
with  a  preparation  made  from  the  blood  of  a  horse 
which  has  been  fed  on  alcohol,  he  can  destroy  the 
craving  for  that  stimulant.  He  gives  alcohol  to  the 
horse  until  it  becomes  a  regular  toper,  and  in  this 
condition  he  claims  that  the  blood  becomes  changed. 
“  Dehydration  ”  is  the  name  he  gives  to  this  condition 
of  the  blood.  He  secures  his  inoculating  principle, 
as  we  understand  it,  in  much  the  same 
way  that  the  anti-tc.xine  diphtheria 
remedy  is  obtained.  The  doctor  goes  so 
far  as  to  argue  that  all  children  should 
be  vaccinated  with  his  alcoholized 
blood.  This,  he  claims,  will  render 
most  of  them  immune  to  the  craving 
for  alcohol,  as  well  as  to  its  demoraliz¬ 
ing  effect.  He  says  that,  in  treating 
children,  the  arm  is  first  scratched  as 
in  vaccination  ;  then  a  disk  of  prepared 
paper,  called  “bibulous”  paper,  is 
saturated  with  “equisine”  and  placed 
over  the  scratch.  In  time  the  paper 
becomes  white,  which,  the  doctor 
claims,  shows  that  the  “  equisine  ”  has 
been  absorbed.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  know  how  this  prepared  blood  acts 
upon  the  child,  or  how  it  changes  his 
nature,  so  that  he  will  not  wish  for  or 
drink  alcohol.  He  might  as  well  make 
up  his  mind  first  as  last,  that  until  he 
does  find  out  something  of  the  operation 
of  this  stuff,  he  will  get  very  few  re¬ 
spectable  people  to  give  it  a  trial.  The 
idea  of  introducing  into  the  human 
system  germs  to  cure  this,  that,  or  the 
other  disease,  is  obnoxious  to  a  good 
many  people,  and  in  fact,  as  the  years 
go  by,  there  are  more  opponents  to 
vaccination,  even  for  smallpox,  than  ever  before.  It 
would  certainly  prove  a  Godsend  to  humanity,  if  a  sub¬ 
stance  like  “equisine”could  be  found  that  would  render 
men  immune  to  the  craving  for  intoxicating  liquor. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  those  of  us  who  are  here  to¬ 
day  will  live  to  see  this  wonderful  thing  wrought  out. 

The  Girl  and  the  Cow. — At  Fig.  371  is  shown  a 
picture  of  an  Ayrshire  cow  on  her  native  heath.  She 
is  owned  by  John  Gilmour,  of  Gree  Farm,  Ayrshire, 
Scotland.  This  breed,  as  it  is  known  to-day,  is  not 
an  old  one,  but  bred  and  raised  in  Scotland,  it  is  one 
of  the  hardiest,  and  possesses  many  good  dairy  quali¬ 
ties.  If  its  breeders  here  possessed  half  the  business 
push  evident  in  the  girl  holding  the  cow,  the  breed 
would  be  much  better  known.  She  has  her  sleeves 
rolled  up  all  ready  to  hustle.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
her  ability  to  persuade  the  milk  from  the  udder  of  her 
willing  captive.  The  Scotch  lassie  and  the  Ayrshire 
cow  make  a  winning  team. 


USE  OF  THE  DISK  HARROW  IN  KANSAS. 

NOTHING  LIKE  IT  ON  STUBBLE. 

The  disk  harrow  is  largely  used  in  the  West  as  a 
pulverizer.  In  the  preparation  of  land  for  Spring 
crops,  it  is  an  excellent  tool.  For  oats,  barley  and 
grass  seed,  they  disk  lengthways  of  the  rows  first, 
which  knocks  down  the  corn  stalks,  and  levels  the 
ground  (see  Fig.  372),  and  then  crossways,  doubling 
back  half  the  width  of  the  disk  ;  this  cuts  the  stalks 
in  short  pieces  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  ground, 
to  the  depth  of  four  to  six  inches,  depending  on  the 
slant  of  the  disks  and  the  hardness  of  the  ground.  We 
prepare  corn  land  by  disking  once  or  twice  over  before 


the  lister.  In  the  Fall,  th  e  disk  is  used  to  kill  out  weeds 
and  volunteer  grain  that  may  grow  on  wheat  land 
after  it  is  plowed.  Once  over  is  generally  sufficient 
to  make  a  fine  seed-bed  for  wheat. 

In  western  and  southwestern  Kansas,  where  the  soil 
is  sandy,  the  wheat  farmers  use  a  disk  altogether  to 
prepare  the  stubble  land.  Three  times  over  cuts  up 
the  stubble  and  weeds  nicely.  Our  experience  teaches 
us  that  the  disks  should  be  20  inches  in  diameter,  so 
as  not  to  clog  easily,  and  that  one-half  of  the  harrow 
should  push  against  the  other  half  so  as  to  balance 
the  side  pressure,  to  avoid  cutting  the  boxes  out,  on 
the  shafts  of  the  disks.  Fourteen  and  sixteen  disks 


are  the  sizes  used  here.  The  larger  size  is  a  big  four- 
horse  load. 

Never  weight  a  disk  (the  draught  seems  to  increase 
by  the  square  of  the  weight).  Set  right  and,  if  dull, 
get  the  disks  sharpened  (which  by  the  way  should  be 
once  a  year  at  least),  and  they  will  cut  all  right,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  ground  is  as  hard  as  a  road.  If  in  this 
condition  use  a  stubble  plow,  and  use  the  disk  to  pul¬ 
verize.  Fifteen  acres  are  considered  a  fair  day’s  work, 
once  over  of  deep  disking,  and  25  acres  if  shallow.  The 
disk  is  a  dry-ground  implement,  so  don’t  expect  it  to 
work  in  muck  or  on  stony  land.  It  is  the  best  tool 
made  for  Morning-glory,  Running-briar  patches,  wild 
pea  vines,  etc.  w.  z. 

Moray,  Kan. 

R.  N.-Y. — Farmers  are  coming  more  and  more  to  see 
that  this  shallow,  thorough  working  of  the  soil  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  deeper  plowing  for  small  grain  crops.  The 
work  can  be  much  more  rapidly  done,  also. 


A  QUESTION  OF  TILE  DRAINAGE. 

HOW  TO  COVER  THE  JOINTS. 

One  of  our  readers,  who  wishes  to  do  some  tile  draining,  and 
has  bad  little  experience,  has  become  mixed  up  over  the  advice 
given  him  by  various  authorities.  One  man  tells  him  to  pack  the 
tile  with  clay  as  compactly  as  possible;  another  says  that  the 
tile  should  be  covered  with  about  six  inches  of  small  stone,  and 
on  top  of  that  six  inches  of  gravel.  Between  these  two  advices, 
this  man  hardly  knows  what  to  do,  and  he  wants  to  know  what 
practical  men  think  about  it.  What  would  you  advise  in  the  way 
of  covering  tile,  and  if  possible,  give  us  reasons  for  such  prac¬ 
tice,  and  also  state  the  conditions  under  which  your  tile  is  laid 
down  ? 

Clay  Is  the  Best  Covering. 

Clay  is  the  best  covering,  but  do  not  compact  it.  By 
compacting-  the  clay  when  it  is  damp  or 
wet,  it  is  likely  to  become  puddled,  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  working  of  the  drain  for  a  time. 
We  have  usually  shoveled  in  the  clay,  cover¬ 
ing  the  tile  six  or  eight  inches  first.  By  so 
doing,  we  can  secure  the  tile  in  the  right  po¬ 
sition  ;  afterward  with  a  long  doubletree 
and  two  horses,  we  plow  the  dirt  into  the 
ditch.  In  laying  the  tile,  secure  a  uniform 
grade,  and  join  the  tiles  evenly  and  as  close 
together  as  possible,  setting  them  firmly  on 
the  grade,  then  cover  with  clay,  as  before 
described.  The  clay  will  settle  around  the 
tile  close  enough  to  keep  out  quicksand  and 
still  allow  the  water  to  filter  through  the 
joints  of  the  tile  into  the  drain,  so  as  to  fill 
the  tile  full  in  two  or  three  rods’  length 
if  the  soil  above  is  fully  saturated.  We  have 
never  used  gravel  or  broken  stone  as  a  cov¬ 
ering  for  tile,  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
found  it  unnecessary  to  do  so.  Where  clay  can¬ 
not  be  had  conveniently,  and  there  is  trouble 
from  quicksand,  use  strips  of  tar  paper  about 
three  inches  wide  to  cover  the  joints  closely, 
and  afterwards  fill  the  drain  with  whatever  earth  may 
be  convenient.  By  the  time  the  paper  decays,  the  earth 
will  have  settled  so  closely  about  the  tile,  and  the 
thousands  of  tiny  waterways  leading  to  the  joints  of 
the  tile  will  have  been  so  formed,  that  the  quicksand 
will  give  no  trouble.  Again,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  an  even  regular  grade,  and  the  joining 
of  the  tile  closely  together,  even  turning  the  tile,  if 
necessary,  to  form  a  close,  even  joint.  A  little  uneven¬ 
ness  of  the  joiDts  or  shouldering  of  the  tile,  as  it  is 
called,  will  diminish  very  rapidly  the  capacity  of  the 
drain.  In  the  laying  of  tile  drains,  one  can  well  afford 
to  take  time  and  pains  to  do  the  work  well,  for  if  well 
done,  there  will  not  likely  be  any  need 
for  repairs  for  generations  to  come. 
Indiana.  j.  j.  w.  Billingsley. 

The  Whole  Story  m  Brief. 

We  have  found  by  experience  on 
the  University  farm,  that  on  very  heavy 
clay  lands,  the  tile  should  not  be  placed 
over  three  feet  deep,  or  the  water  will 
not  reach  it  as  rapidly  as  desired.  We 
have  also  found  that,  on  lands  which  are 
too  wet,  because  of  water  that  has 
fallen  on  higher  levels  and  found  its 
way  through  a  stratum  of  some  loose 
material  to  the  foot  or  side  of  the  hill, 
sometimes  to  the  plain  where  it  oozes 
out  under  pressure,  a  deep  drain,  if 
properly  located,  is  most  effective.  The 
latter  conditions  are  rare.  Only  an 
expert  should  make  the  attempt  to 
drain  off  ooze  water  which  is  under 
pressure  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  as  the 
geological  formation  and  many  other 
factors  must  be  studied  most  carefully, 
or  the  drainage  will  not  accomplish 
its  purpose. 

Wherever  there  is  danger  of  silt  get¬ 
ting  into  the  tiles  and  obstructing  them, 
some  means  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  joints  somewhat  less  impervious  to 
water  than  they  are  when  the  tiles  are  simply  laid 
end  to  end.  To  accomplish  this,  we  have  practiced 
placing  a  piece  of  tarred  building  paper,  about  two 
inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  encompass  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  tile,  around  the  joints,  thereby  aim¬ 
ing  to  force  all  of  the  water  into  the  tile  from  the 
bottom.  If  the  tarred  paper  is  not  put  on,  and  a  heavy 
rain  follows  soon  after  the  tiles  are  laid,  the  silt  may 
enter  the  joints,  and  obstruct  them  almost  imme¬ 
diately.  On  clay  lands,  wherever  there  is  little  danger 
of  silt  getting  into  the  tiles,  and  where  the  water  has 
great  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  tiles  because  of  the 
tenacity  of  the  soil,  it  is  a  most  excellent  practice  to 
cover  them  six  inches  deep,  with  small  stones  and 
gravel.  These  assist  the  water  in  reaching  the  drain 
quickly,  which  is  very  desirable  in  heavy  clay  soils. 

Much  pains  should  be  taken  to  lay  the  tile  so  that 
there  will  be  no  sharp  turns  either  horizontally  or 
perpendicularly.  An  easy  gradual  bend  or  slope 
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should  always  be  secured.  If  the  drains  run  up  and 
down  an  incline,  as  they  should,  a  silt  basin  should 
be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  vitrified  sewer 
pipe  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter  placed  endwise  in  the 
ground,  and  furnished  with  a  cover,  forms  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  silt  basin.  If  the  drains  are  deep,  two  will 
have  to  be  used,  one  placed  upon  the  other.  This  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  drain  must  be  extended  across  a 
level  plain  or  valley,  a  greater  or  less  distance,  before 
it  reaches  its  final  outlet.  The  outlet  of  the  silt 
basin  should  be  at  a  lower  level  than  the  inlet,  and 
larger,  because  the  water  on  the  hillside  is  under 
pressure,  and  two-inch  tile  will  usually  suffice  for  the 
water  drained  off  each  side  of  the  drain,  that  is,  if  no 
overflow  water  is  allowed  to  enter  them.  Larger  tile 
must  be  used  on  the  level  land,  since  there  will  be 
little  or  no  pressure,  therefore  not  so  great  an  amount 
of  water  will  be  discharged  as  on  the  hillside  from 
the  same  sized  tile.  Two  holes  are  made  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  as  a  tile  pick,  in  the  side  of  the  vitrified 
pipe  used  for  the  silt  basin,  for  the  insertion  of  the  in¬ 
let  and  outlet  tiles.  The  object  of  the  silt  basin  is  to 
allow  the  water  from  the  hillside  to  deposit  the  silt 
which  it  carries,  in  the  silt  basin,  which,  if  not  de¬ 
posited,  might  settle  in  the  tiles  on  the  low  land 
where  the  water  was  moving  comparatively  slowly.  It 
is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  silt  basins  will  be 
required. 

Perhaps  the  best  advice  to  give  this  man  is  to  put  a 
strip  of  tarred  building  paper  over  each  joint,  which 
will  encircle  about  two-thirds  of  it,  and  then  fill  in 
the  ditch  for  six  or  eight  inches  with  small  stones  or 
gravel,  and  place  the  ditches  either  relatively  deep  or 
shallow  according  to  the  source  of  the  water  and  the 
character  of  the  soil.  I.  p.  Roberts. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

Draining  a  Clay  Farm. 

Any  soil  that  will  become  water-soaked,  will  allow 
water  to  escape  from  it  into  tile.  Water  enters  tile 
from  below.  The  water-line  in  soil  that  is  tile-drained 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  tile;  hence  this  water-line 
must  be  raised  by  water  soaking  down  through  the 
soil.  Our  soil  is  a  light,  hard  yellow  clay,  of  such  a 
nature  that  we  could  not  finish  the  grading  for  the 
tile  by  walking  in  the  ditch,  but,  starting  at  the  out¬ 
let,  we  prepared  the  surface  as  far  as  we  could  push 
the  scoop,  then  laid  two  or  three  tile,  stepping  on 
these  to  continue  the  work.  Before  leaving  the  work 
each  day  we  laid  the  tile  where  the  drain  was  spaded 
out  and  ready  for  the  finishing  work,  as  the  tile  was 
put  down.  Twice  we  were  caught  by  heavy  rains 
that  caused  the  ditches  in  which  the  spading  was  fin¬ 
ished,  to  cave  in,  causing  more  difficult  work  to  clean 
out  than  to  cut  at  first. 

In  grading  the  ditch  before  laying  the  tile,  a  push 
scoop  should  be  used  that  will  cut  a  groove  in  which 
the  tile  will  fit  accurately.  This  need  not  be  more 
than  3^ -inch  deep.  This  depth  will  keep  the  tile  from 
slipping  out  of  place.  Round  tile  are  best,  and  when 
laying  them  they  should  be  turned  till  they  fit  on  the 
top — the  open  space  between  them  on  the  lower  side 
will  work  no  harm  unless  large  enough  for  frogs  to 
enter.  Even  then,  I  doubt  whether  the  frogs  will 
do  any  injury.  The  best  covering  that  can  be  found 
for  the  tile,  is  the  clay  that  comes  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch. 

Our  plan  in  covering  the  tile  is  to  walk  on  the  tile, 
after  it  is  laid  and  displacements  lined  up,  cutting 
with  the  spade  from  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  for  a  foot 
or  15  inches  above  the  tile,  allowing  this  to  fall  over, 
or  on,  the  tile.  We  walk  on  this  clay,  but  do  not 
make  any  effort  to  pack  it  tight  over  the  tile.  In  our 
case,  as  proved  by  experience,  this  packing  would  be 
unnecessary  labor.  With  this  covering,  we  have 
allowed  the  ditches  to  remain  for  days  and  weeks,  till 
they  would  be  half  filled  above  the  tile,  by  the  action 
of  the  frost  and  rains.  In  cutting  the  ditches,  the 
first  t  padeful  is  thrown  to  one  side,  the  second  to  the 
other,  and  as  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  Then,  when  we  have  the  tile  laid,  and  its 
first  covering  put  on,  as  described  above,  we  take  one 
horse  and  the  breaking  plow  to  fill  the  ditch.  Turn 
the  beam  clevis  to  the  opposite  side  from  the  mold- 
•  boards,  and  lead  the  horse  on  top  of  the  last  spadeful 
thrown  out,  as  this  clay  should  go  back  first.  One 
good  furrow  will  be  all  the  clay  required  to  go  in 
first.  Then  go  back  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch 
in  the  same  way  ;  one  or  two  rounds  will  fill  in  the 
ditch  so  well,  that  the  work  can  be  finished  by  using 
two  horses  to  the  plow.  We  find  the  one  horse  more 
convenient  than  two  horses  with  the  long  double  tree. 

The  covering  of  the  tile  with  broken  stone  and 
gravel,  can  be  of  no  particular  advantage,  and  will  by 
no  means  pay  its  cost.  Before  filling  in  the  ditches, 
we  often  throw  in  such  small  stones  as  we  gather  off 
the  fields — not  to  improve  the  working  of  the  tile,  but 
because  this  is  the  best  way  we  know  of  to  get  the 
stones  out  of  sight  and  out  of  the  way  of  tools. 

Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


HOW  TO  UTILIZE  SWAMP  MUCK. 

FOOD  WANTED  FOR  FRUIT  TREKS. 

We  grow  a  general  assortment  of  nursery  stock,  including  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  ornamental  plants  and  roses,  but  more  roses 
tb an  anything  else.  We  have  used  stable  manure  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  heretofore,  but  it  is  quite  expensive  and  hard  to  get,  and 
growing  still  more  so  every  year.  We  have  lately  acquired  a  new 
farm  upon  which  there  are  about  six  acres  of  muck,  running,  say 
eight  to  twenty  inches  deep.  Has  this  muck,  by  itself,  any  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value  ?  I  have  thought  that  a  good  plan  would  be  to  get  out 
several  hundred  loads  of  it,  and  put  it  into  a  hogyard,  keeping  20 
to  30  hogs  to  root  it  over.  I  thought  I  would  let  the  hogs  work  it 
over  for  a  year,  getting  it  out  in  the  Fall  of  one  year  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  during  the  Winter  of  the  year  following.  About  how  do 
you  think  it  would  then  compare  in  fertilizing  value  with  stable 
manure  ?  Under  most  of  this  six  acres  of  muck  there  is  quite  a 
thick  layer  of  shell  marl.  Would  this  have  any  fertilizing  value, 
and  if  so,  should  I  use  it  separately  or  in  connection  with  the 
muck,  or  in  connection  with  some  other  material  ?  Is  there  any 
chemical  that  we  could  use  with  the  muck  to  good  advantage  (or 
with  the  marl)  and  make  at  low  cost  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  of 
as  much  value  as  stable  manure  ?  What  we  want  is,  of  course, 
to  produce  the  largest  amount  possible  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  money  and,  with  the  muck,  marl  and 
hogs  as  material,  I  thought  we  had  good  facilities  for  doing  so. 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  c.  h.  P. 

Compost  the  Muck. — We  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  use  of  muck.  Its  value  depends 
upon  its  chemical  qualities,  there  being  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  different  beds,  and  we  would  there¬ 
fore  advise  the  correspondent  to  send  a  sample  to  the 
State  Experiment  Station  for  analysis.  Our  usual 
method  has  been  to  haul  the  muck  in  large  quantities 
in  the  Summer,  when  dry,  and  to  compost  it  with 
vegetable  matter  of  any  kind  we  could  get  hold  of, 
such  as  weeds,  straw,  poor  hay  and  sods,  and  in  some 
instances  we  have  mixed  it  with  quicklime,  in  order 
that  we  might  heat  and  ripen  it.  We  have  then  spread 
it  upon  clay  land,  and  think  that  the  results  have 
been  quite  beneficial,  although,  as  you  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion,  we  will  say  that  we  never  yet  have  found  any 
substitute  for  stable  manure,  or  any  other  fertilizer 
that  would  give  us  as  good  results. 

We  have,  in  some  instances,  hauled  muck  into  our 
barnyards  to  be  trampled  over  by  the  cattle,  but  this 
method  has  not  been  satisfactory,  as  the  stock  would 
become  filthy  and  badly  stained  in  so  doing.  We  have 
also  used  it  in  the  drops  in  our  stable,  but  this  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  We  think  well  of  C.  H.  P.’s  method 
of  putting  it  in  the  hogyard  to  be  rooted  over  and 
worked  in  with  other  manure.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  get  satisfactory  results  from  using  shell  marl 
as  a  fertilizer.  smiths  &  powell  co. 

New  York. 

Drain  the  Field. — ii  I  had  a  swamp  with  the 
soil  or  muck  only  from  eight  to  20  inches  deep,  I  would 
drain  it,  and  make  a  good  rich  field  out  of  it.  It  will 
not  pay  to  cart  the  soil  for  m„nure.  If  the  muck  is 
several  feet  deep,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  pay  to  cart 
it  out  for  manure.  The  only  way  I  would  advise  its 
use,  would  be  to  haul  it  out  and  let  it  lie  over  one 
Winter,  then  use  it  as  an  absorbent  in  the  stable,  or 
to  compost  with  stable  manure.  When  stable  manure 
is  to  remain  in  the  yard  in  a  pile  over  Winter  before 
it  is  used,  to  become  dry  and  fine,  it  will  add  to  the 
value  of  both  the  muck  and  manure  to  compost  it,  but 
the  question  arises,  will  it  make  the  manure  and  muck 
so  much  better  as  to  pay  for  the  labor  expended  in 
hauling  the  muck  out,  and  again  carting  it  to  the 
stables  and  mixing  with  the  manure  ?  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  will  pay,  especially  if  the  men  have 
other  work  to  do. 

The  marl  may  be  of  some  value  for  the  lime  it  con¬ 
tains.  I  would,  however,  send  a  sample  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  and  have  it  analyzed,  to  learn  what 
it  contains,  before  carting  much.  I  believe  there  are 
much  cheaper  ways  of  adding  vegetable  matter  or 
plant  food  to  the  soil,  than  by  doing  so  through 
swamp  muck.  If  I  were  in  C.  H.  P.’s  place,  I  would 
drain  that  swamp  (if  the  fall  is  sufficient  to  drain 
it)  and  not  cart  out  the  muck.  kdwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

No  Substitute  for  Stable  Manure.— Our  experi¬ 
ence  with  muck  has  been  somewhat  limited  ;  still,  we 
have  handled  several  thousand  loads  of  it,  but  not  in 
recent  years.  Muck  varies  very  muGh  in  quality,  but 
as  a  rule  its  chief  value,  when  used  directly  from  the 
swamp,  is  to  furnish  humus.  C.  H.  P.’s  idea  to  use  it 
as  an  absorbent  is  sound,  providing  that  he  has  ma¬ 
terial  to  absorb  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste; 
but  20  or  30  hogs  to  several  hundred  loads  would  not 
impart  value  enough  to  it  to  pay  for  the  handling. 
When  we  were  using  it  we  could  buy  all  the  fish  and 
fish  offal  that  could  be  hauled,  for  from  SI.  50  to  S3  a 
load,  which  was  composted  with  the  muck  until  thor¬ 
oughly  rotted,  and  it  made  a  very  rich  manure,  as  the 
fish  alone  would  have  been  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Had  we  such  land  as  described,  and  outlet  could  be 
obtained  for  underdraining,  it  would  be  done  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  we  would  get  what -value  there  may  be  in 
it,  right  where  it  is. 

You  ask  if  we  have  ever  been  able  to  find  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  stable  manure.  No,  we  do  not  claim  that  we 
have,  but  as  the  quantity  of  stable  manure  that  we  can 


purchase  is  limited,  we  must  do  something  in  the  way 
of  a  substitute  to  keep  our  1,000  acres  in  condition  to 
produce  the  best  results,  and  so  far  we  have  failed  to 
find  any  chemical  fertilizer  applied  directly  to  growir  g 
trees  that  apparently  paid,  so  we  try  to  get  the  land 
in  good  enough  condition  before  planting,  to  carry  the 
crop  of  trees  through  to  salable  size.  To  accomplish 
this  we  use  clover  or  cow  peas  to  obtain  nitrogen 
and  humus,  bone  meal,  Carolina  rock  or  odorless  phos¬ 
phate  for  phosphoric  acid,  and  muriate  for  potash. 
We  do  not  claim  that  we  are  doing  the  best  that  could 
be  done,  but  are  doing  the  best  for  our  land  that  we 
know  how,  and  with  fairly  satisfactory  results. 

Ohio.  THE  STORRS  &  nARRISON  CO. 


FARMERS’  TELEPHONE  LINES. 

HOW  THEY  are  organized. 

A  large  number  of  sparsely-settled  towns  in  Ver¬ 
mont  now  have  telephone  systems  of  their  own.  The 
way  these  enterprises  start  is  usually  something  like 
this  :  A  few  of  the  leading  men  of  the  community  get 
together  and  organize  a  more  or  less  formal  associa¬ 
tion,  and  determine  in  a  general  way  the  extent  of 
territory  and  the  probable  routes  they  intend  to 
cover.  Each  subscriber  is  expected  to  buy  his  own 
instruments,  and  contribute  more  or  less  toward  build¬ 
ing  and  equipping  the  lines.  The  largest  item  of  cost 
is  for  poles,  except  in  wooded  districts  where  native 
timber  can  be  had  for  the  cutting  and  hauling.  A 
neighborhood  telephone  system  is  supposed  to  benefit 
not  only  those  who  subscribe  for  telephones,  but  their 
neighbors  as  well,  therefore  every  property  owner  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  routes  contemplated  is  expected 
to  share  in  the  expense  of  establishing  the  system. 

Aside  from  the  instruments  and  poles,  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  not  much  cash  outlay  required.  It  is  mostly  a 
matter  of  labor  in  which  all  can  help.  Poles  can 
usually  be  secured  by  voluntary  contribution,  some 
giving  the  trees  on  the  stump,  others  performing  the 
labor  of  cutting,  hauling  and  setting.  If  this  enter¬ 
prise  is  commenced  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  when 
farmers  are  about  through  with  their  rush  of  work, 
no  trouble  will  be  found  in  getting  all  the  help  that 
is  needed  ;  in  fact,  it  is  regarded  as  a  privilege  to  help. 
The  cost  of  wire,  insulation  and  brackets  should  not 
be  over  $5  to  $6  per  mile,  and  any  man  who  is  handy 
with  tools  and  can  climb  a  pole,  can  put  the  brackets 
on,  and  stretch  the  wire. 

For  a  neighborhood  system,  the  single-wire  or 
“grounded’’  system  will  work  satisfactorily  unless  it 
parallels  an  electric-light  line,  in  which  case  there 
would,  probably,  be  so  much  induction  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  wire  as  to  make  it  noisy  and  unsatisfactory. 
In  localities  where  there  is  an  electric  light  or  power 
plant  in  operation,  I  would  advise  putting  on  a  two- 
wire  or  “  metallic  ”  system  which  would  require  the 
services  of  a  practical  lineman  to  construct.  Complete 
sets  of  instruments  can  be  bought  for  $10  to  $18.  I 
think  it  is  economy  in  the  long  run  to  buy  the  best 
instruments  on  the  market.  If  not  more  than  six  or 
eight  instruments  are  to  be  connected,  they  can  all 
be  put  on  one  circuit;  but  if  the  number  is  much  in 
excess  of  that  limit,  more  line  will  be  needed.  Where 
more  than  one  circuit  is  required,  connection  can  be 
made  by  means  of  a  switch,  thereby  giving  direct 
communication  between  stations  on  different  circuits. 

It  frequently  happens  that  several  lines  can  be 
made  to  meet  at  some  crossroad  center,  and  a  switch 
put  into  the  residence  nearest  the  intersection.  The 
subscriber  tending  the  switch  usually  gets  about  $2 
per  year  from  each  of  the  other  subscribers  that  is 
benefited  by  the  connection.  In  cases  where  the  sub¬ 
scribers  buy  their  own  instruments,  and  build  their 
own  line,  there  will  still  be  an  annual  expense  for 
wear  and  tear.  The  instruments  are  very  sensitive, 
and  require  occasional  repair,  the  batteries  run  down 
and  require  occasional  strengthening,  the  poles  and 
lines  are  out  of  doors,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  they  also  require  more  or  less  repairs  from  time 
to  time,  especially  after  a  few  years’  wear.  I  would 
consider  $3  for  a  year  little  enough  for  maintenance 
of  instruments  and  line,  or  $5  per  year,  including  ser¬ 
vices  for  switching  where  that  is  necessary. 

Another  plan  of  starting  a  small  system  is  for  one 
or  more  persons  to  construct  and  own  it.  They  fre¬ 
quently  rent  instruments  to  subscribers  along  the 
route  of  their  lines  at  from  $10  to  $12  per  year,  which 
is  really  less  than  first-class  service  can  be  sold  for. 
Many  make  the  mistake  of  buying  the  cheapest  in¬ 
struments,  and  connecting  on  the  lightest  possible 
lines.  In  two  or  three  years,  the  system  is  all  to  pieces, 
and  the  patrons  discouraged.  Buy  the  best,  and  do 
your  work  well,  and  the  longer  you  use  your  tele¬ 
phone,  the  better  you  will  like  it  c. 

It  is  predicted  that  more  beet  sugar  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  California  during  the  coming  year  than  in 
any  previous  12  months.  Six  factories  in  the  sugar- 
beet  districts  represent  a  capacity  of  7,000  tons  of 
beets  per  day. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

The  Grain  Moth  in  Wheat. 

IF.  B.  M.  K.,  Eureka,  Pa. — I  send  you  specimens  of  a  new  wheat 
pest,  new  at  least  to  me.  What  is  known  about  it  ?  Some  crops 
in  this  vicinity  are  fit  for  nothing  but  chicken  or  cow  feed.  The 
grub  hatches  out  after  the  grain  is  stored  in  the  mow.  I  was  in 
a  barn  a  day  or  two  ago,  where  the  millers  were  as  thick  as  flies 
in  July.  Ought  the  grain  to  be  thrashed  and  sold  right  away, 
or  is  the  mischief  all  done  now  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  M.  Y.  8LINGERLAND. 

The  little  “millers”  sent  in  by  W.  B.  M.  K.  are 
known  as  the  Angoumois  Grain  moth  (Gelechia  cereal- 
ella).  This  insect  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  pests 
of  grain,  especially  in  the  South.  It  is  a  European  in¬ 
sect  which  has  spread  so  widely  during  the  past  cen¬ 
tury  as  to  be  now  nearly  cosmopolitan.  Its  favorite 
food  in  America  is  corn  and  wheat,  but  it  attacks  all 
the  other  cereals,  as  well  as  buckwheat,  chick  peas 
and  cow  peas.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  six 
months,  grain  infested  by  this  moth  loses  40  per  cent 
in  weight  and  75  per  cent  of  farinaceous  matter.  In 
addition  to  the  loss  in  weight,  the  grain  is  totally 
unfit  for  human  food  (probably  fowls  might  get  some 
sustenance  from  it),  and  it  has  been  said  that  bread 
made  from  wheat  injured  by  the  insect  was  the  cause 
of  an  epidemic  in  certain  regions  of  France  infested 
by  the  moth.  The  moth  is  about  the  size  of,  and  very 
closely  resembles,  our  familiar  clothes  moth. 

The  moth  normally  deposits  its  eggs  in  standing 
grain,  singly  or  in  clusters  of  from  20  to  30.  The  eggs 
are  red  in  color,  and  hatch  in  from  four  to  seven  days, 
when  the  minute  caterpillars  burrow  into  the  kernels 
and  feed  on  the  interior.  A  single  caterpillar  inhabits 
a  grain  of  the  smaller  cereals,  but  in  corn,  sustenance 
is  afforded  for  two,  three,  or  more  individuals.  In 
about  three  weeks’  time,  the  caterpillar  attains  full 
growth,  when,  without  leaving  the  kernel,  it  spins  a 
thin  silken  cocoon  in  which  it  transforms  to  a  pupa, 
the  moth  emerging  a  few  days  later.  Thus  the  entire 
period  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  embraces,  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  from  four  to  five  weeks.  The  moths  soon  deposit 
their  eggs  for  another  brood,  and  in  this  manner, 
several  generations  of  the  insects  are  produced  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  are,  prob¬ 
ably,  four  or  five  generations  annually. 

In  some  respects,  this  grain  moth  is  more  trouble¬ 
some  than  any  of  the  other  granary  insects.  Even  as 
far  north  as  central  Pennsylvania,  it  lays  its  eggs  on 
grain  in  the  field,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  en¬ 
tirely  to  prevent  infestation.  The  custom  of  leaving 
the  harvested  grain  in  stack  in  the  field  or  mow  for 
weeks  before  thrashing,  is  the  cause  of,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  infestation.  The  introduction 
of  the  insect  into  the  granary  through  this  channel 
may  be  practically  prevented  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
cereals  by  harvesting  and  thrashing  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  the  grain  reaches  maturity. 

I  would  advise  W.  B.  M.  K.  to  thrash  his  wheat  im¬ 
mediately.  In  this  process,  many  of  the  insects  will 
be  killed.  Then  prepare  to  store  the  wheat  in  a  very 
tight  box  or  compartment  not  near  the  mow  where 
the  infested  wheat  was.  After  the  thrashed  wheat  is 
in  the  tight  box,  treat  it  with  carbon  bisulphide  ;  that 
is,  arrange  it  so  that  you  can  shut  the  box  practically 
air-tight,  then  pour  the  liquid  over  the  top  of  the 
grain,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  liquid  to  each  ton 
of  grain,  and  close  the  box  immediately.  The  fumes 
of  the  deadly  liquid  will  penetrate  all  through  the 
grain,  and  are  sure  death  to  all  animal  life.  Keep  the 
box  closed  tightly  for  several  hours,  then  open,  but 
be  very  careful  about  bringing  lights  or  fire  near  the 
box  until  the  fumes  of  the  liquid  have  disappeared. 
With  the  grain  thus  freed  from  the  living  insects, 
doubtless  the  injured  kernels  and  the  dead  insects 
can  be  eliminated  so  that  some  of  the  grain  may  be 
used  for  human  food. 

The  Queen  Buttermaker  Tested. 

J.  IF.,  Gratiot  Go.,  Mich. — Is  the  Queen  Butter  Maker  Co.,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  reliable,  and  are  the  churns  as  represented  ? 

Ans. — One  of  the  Queen  buttermakers  was  sent  to 
the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  for  trial,  and  Leroy 
B.  Anderson,  assistant  in  dairy  husbandry,  made  a 
test  of  it.  He  says  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  quick  time  in  churning  as  is  claimed  by  the 
manufacturers,  or  as  some  of  the  testimonials  assert. 
These  trials  were  made  during  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  in  July.  The  highest  temperature  used  was  66 
degrees,  the  time  required  11  minutes,  and  the  butter 
was  in  poor  condition,  as  well  as  too  much  fat  left  in 


the  buttermilk.  The  quickest  churning  was  in  6X 
minutes,  with  the  butter  salvy  and  IX  per  cent  of  fat 
in  the  buttermilk.  The  second  trial  gave  superior 
butter  and  as  close  churning  as  one  could  wish,  while 
the  time  was  31  minutes.  The  same  kind  of  cream,  in 
a  Standard  churn,  came  in  20  minutes,  but  the  churn¬ 
ing  was  not  so  close  or  the  product  so  good,  because  it 
came  out  warmer  than  from  the  Queen.  Trials  to 
compare  the  effect  of  speed  upon  the  time  were  made 
with  the  result  that  revolutions  of  100  to  110  per  min¬ 
ute  brought  the  butter  four  minutes  quicker  than 
when  the  wheel  was  turned  85  to  95  times  per  minute. 
The  product  was  practically  the  same  in  both  cases. 
They  also  sought  to  compare  the  Queen  with  the  com¬ 
mon  dash  churn.  The  dash  made  five  minutes  better 
time  than  the  Queen,  with  the  product  in  every  way 
similar.  In  two  cases,  separator  cream  was  used  ;  in 
all  the  others,  Cooley  cream.  Their  conclusions  are  : 
“1.  The  Queen  buttermaker  does  good  work  if  the 
cream  is  at  the  proper  temperature.  2.  The  temper¬ 
ature  advised  by  the  manufacturers  (65-70  degrees)  is 
too  warm  for  close  churning  and  the  best  quality  of 
butter  ;  thus  we  cannot  recommend  its  use  as  adver¬ 
tised.  3.  Compared  with  two  other  churns,  the  Queen 
took  a  longer  time  for  churning  than  either,  the  prod¬ 
uct  being  in  one  case  the  same,  and  in  one  poorer  than 
from  the  Queen.” 

California  Privet  for  a  Hedge. 

C.  W.  F.,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. — I  intend  to  set  a  hedge  300 
feet  in  length  in  front  of  my  residence.  1.  Is  California  privet 
hardy  40  miles  north  of  New  York  City  ?  2.  Has  it  any  insect 
foes  ?  3.  How  far  apart  should  the  plants  be  set  ?  4.  Is  it  advis¬ 
able  to  set  a  double  row,  and  will  a  double-row  hedge  live  and 
thrive  as  long  as  a  single  row  ?  5.  What  size  is  best  to  set  to 
secure  a  thrifty,  uniform  growth  ?  6.  How  many  times  during 
a  year  would  the  plants  require  pruning  to  keep  them  symmetri¬ 
cal  ?  7.  Is  this  privet  the  best  ornamental  hedge  plant  for  my 
locality  ?  Will  it  succeed  with  less  care,  and  on  a  greater  variety 
of  soils,  than  any  other  hedge  plants  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  it  is  not  hardy,  even  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  oftener  than  two  Winters  out  of  three,  but 
the  roots  are  never  killed,  and  the  plants  make  such 
a  quick  and  vigorous  growth  that  the  killing  back  of 
the  tops  makes  little  difference.  2.  No,  we  have  never 
discovered  that  it  has  any  insect  foes.  3.  About  four 
feet  apart.  4.  We  do  not  know  what  would  be  gained 
by  planting  a  double  row.  A  double  row  would  live 
unquestionably,  but  the  plants  would  not  be  so 
thrifty.  5.  We  would  select  plants  about  two  feet  in 
height.  These  may  be  purchased  for  about  $3  per  100. 
6.  Once  a  year,  early  in  the  Spring.  7.  No,  we  should 
say  not.  Our  choice  of  all  the  ornamental  hedge 
plants  would  be  the  Japan  quinces,  the  price  for  which 
is  about  $5  per  100. 

Whitewash  for  Peach  Trees;  Forest  Leaves. 

1.  W.  H.,  Pike  County,  O. — 1.  Will  you  give  the  formula  for  white¬ 
wash  to  be  used  in  spraying  peach  trees  ?  2.  Will  forest  leaves 
be  a  good  covering  for  strawberries  ?  Would  the  leaves  pack  and 
smother  the  plants  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  whitewash  used  at  the  Missouri  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  was  composed  of  four  parts  of  water, 
one  part  of  skim-milk  and  enough  freshly-slaked  lime 
to  make  as  thick  a  wash  as  could  conveniently  be 
pumped  through  an  ordinary  nozzle  without  clogging. 
This  wash  was  sprayed  on  the  trees  four  times,  the 
first  application  the  last  of  December,  the  others 
whenever  necessary  to  keep  the  trees  thoroughly 
coated.  2.  Leaves  are  poor  mulching  material.  They 
are  too  liable  to  blow  off  unless  wet  or  weighted 
down,  and  in  this  case,  they  pack  down  too  much, 
and  are  liable  to  smother  the  plants. 

Feeding  Pigs  on  Purchased  Grain. 

C.  W.  M.,  Fremont,  Mich.— I  have  10  nice  pigs  about  10  weeks 
old.  They  are  in  good  condition.  If  I  keep  them,  I  will  have  to 
purchase  feed  for  them.  At  the  present  prices  of  pork  and  feed, 
would  I  make  anything  ?  Pork  is  $4.50  per  100  pounds,  and  shorts 
$16  per  ton.  At  this  figure  would  it  pay  me  to  feed  those  pigs  to 
turn  off  the  last  of  April,  or  would  it  be  best  to  let  them  go  now 
for  $2  each  ?  Would  you  advise  feeding  clear  shorts,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  feed  some  corn  meal  ?  About  how  much  feed  will  it 
take  to  keep  them  till  the  last  of  April  ?  What  should  they  dress 
then  ?  Would  you  feed  any  oil  meal  to  them  ?  With  corn  stalks 
and  hay  for  roughage,  would  you  think  shorts  good  feed  for  a 
milch  cow  ? 

Ans. — It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  pay  to  keep 
those  pigs  until  the  last  of  April.  By  that  time,  they 
ought  to  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  250  pounds 
each.  In  New  York  State,  it  would  not  pay  at  all  to 
keep  them  to  that  size,  since  the  market  demands 
light  pork,  dressing  from  125  to  150  pounds.  As  more 
food  is  required  for  the  same  gain  as  the  pig  increases 
in  size,  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  turn  them  off 
early.  From  the  average  of  many  experiments,  it  is 
found  that  the  100  pounds  gained  from  50  to  150  re¬ 
quire  420  pounds  of  food  (grain) ;  the  gain  from  150  to 
250  pounds  requires  490  pounds  of  food,  and  the  gain 
from  250  to  350  requires  523  pounds  of  food.  Assuming 
that  the  pigs  weigh  50  pounds  each,  then  with  shorts 
at  $16  per  ton,  the  cost  of  the  first  100  pounds  gain 
would  be  $3.36,  the  second  100  would  cost  $3.92,  and 
the  third  $4  17.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  try  to 
fatten  pork  on  shorts  alone  ;  but  this  is  a  fair  average 
of  what  the  feed  would  cost  in  any  case.  Some  corn 


meal  would  be  a  benefit,  and  the  proportion  of  corn 
should  be  increased  as  the  fattening  period  advances. 
A  handful  of  oil  meal  to  each  pig  per  day  proves 
healthful,  gives  a  sleek  coat  and  nice  appearance. 

The  average  amount  of  food  required  for  100  pounds 
gain  from  50  to  250  pounds,  is  455  pounds.  Thus,  if 
the  pig  gained  200  pounds  from  now  until  April  next, 
it  would  require  910  pounds  of  food,  which,  at  $16  per 
ton,  would  cost  $7.28.  Considering  the  pig  to  dress 
away  15  per  cent,  it  would  weigh  200  pounds  dressed 
which,  at  $4.50  per  100  pounds,  is  worth  $9.  This 
leaves  a  margin  of  $1.72,  which  is  not  enough  to  cover 
the  present  value  of  the  pig.  Of  course,  the  figures 
are  largely  guesswork,  for  two  reasons  :  1,  I  do  not 
know  how  fast  C.  W.  M.  can  grow  his  pigs ;  and  2,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  price  of  pork  will 
be  next  April.  My  advice  would  be  to  sell  the  pigs 
now.  If  that  does  not  seem  expedient,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  grow  them  as  fast  as  possible,  and  sell  at 
the  first  favorable  opportunity.  Keep  them  in  a  warm, 
dry  place,  and  give  them  plenty  of  grain  with  skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk,  if  possible. 

Shorts  are  good  for  milch  cows,  and  with  corn  stalks 
and  hay,  can  be  made  a  fairly  good  ration.  The  oil 
meal  mentioned  above  would,  probably,  pay  better  if 
fed  to  the  cow  than  to  the  pigs.  L.  A. 

Wholesale  Poultry-Lice  Killing. 

H.  II.,  Raritan,  AT.  •/. — For  several  years,  I  have  kept  the  small 
lice  in  check  in  my  poultry  houses,  by  a  liberal  use  of  kerosene. 
To-day  I  examined  three  or  four  of  my  young  stock  that  did  not 
look  quite  right;  I  found  them  quite  thin  in  flesh,  and  several  of 
the  large  body  lice  on  each.  I  could  find  an  occasional  louse  on 
some  of  my  finest  hens.  I  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  lice  at 
once,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it  with  kerosene.  It  makes 
me  feel  very  tired  to  think  of  dusting  250  to. 300  fowls  with  insect 
powder,  one  at  a  time.  Can  you  recommend  any  good  way  to 
treat  a  large  number  at  one  time. 

Ans. — If  the  hens  are  provided  with  a  good,  dry 
dust-bath,  they  will  usually  keep  themselves  free 
from  the  body  lice  without  further  trouble.  The  only 
thorough  way  to  use  the  insect  powder  is  to  treat 
each  bird  separately,  holding  her  up  by  the  legs,  and 
working  the  powder  all  through  her  feathers.  A 
number  may  be  placed  in  a  box,  and  the  powder  dusted 
over  them  ;  but  this  is  not  so  effective,  as  the  powder 
does  not  penetrate  the  feathers,  and  the  lice  are  found 
close  to  the  body.  The  slower  and  more  laborious 
way  is  likely  to  prove  the  better  in  the  end.  A  little 
kerosene  brushed  lightly  over  the  feathers  is  also 
helpful.  If  you  order  a  10-cent  sample  of  Lambert’s 
Death  to  Lice,  he  will  send  a  book  free  that  will  be 
helpful  to  you. 

Something  About  Hen  Manure. 

S.  H.,  Ansonia,  Conn. — Is  hen  manure  suitable  for  a  vegetable 
garden?  How  must  it  be  applied  to  produce  the  best  results ? 
When  is  the  proper  time  to  use  it,  Spring  or  Fall  ?  Is  it  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  without  the  addition  of  anything  else  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  hen  manure  gives  good  results — usually 
better  for  such  crops  as  corn  and  cabbage.  It  is  a 
“one-sided”  manure,  that  is,  it  contains  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  as  compared  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  best  way  to  use  any  manure  is  to  make  it 
as  fine  as  possible,  and  add  what  is  needed  to  give  it  a 
good  balance  of  plant  food.  Hen  manure  should  be 
scraped  up  frequently,  kept  well  dried  with  plaster, 
and  stored  in  a  dry  place.  In  the  Spring,  it  will  be 
left  in  dry,  hard  chunks.  These  should  be  smashed 
and  fined,  which  can  usually  be  done  on  a  hard  fioor 
with  a  heavy  shovel.  When  reasonably  fine,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  can  be  made  :  700  pounds  of  hen  man¬ 
ure,  300  pounds  dissolved  phosphate  rock,  100  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  and  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda.  On 
reasonably  good  land,  this  mixture  would  give  fair 
results  with  most  crops.  Few  farmers  seem  willing 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  this  mixture.  Our  own 
practice  this  Winter  is  to  put  the  hen  manure  in  the 
compost  heap  with  muck,  sods  and  other  refuse.  The 
hen  manure  helps  start  and  keep  up  the  fermentation 
which  is  to  “cook”  the  muck  and  other  raw  plant 
food. 

A  Simple  Catarrh  Cure. 

A.  W.  S.,  Albion,  Pa.— Some  time  ago,  you  published  a  cure 
for  catarrh.  I  have  every  paper  tiled  away,  but  without  the 
yearly  index.  Can  you  repeat  the  remedy  ? 

Ans. — While  under  treatment  for  deafness  caused 
partly  by  catarrh,  we  were  advised  to  use  pure  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  (cooking  soda)  as  a  snuff,  and  to  keep 
the  inside  of  the  nostrils  well  smeared  with  vaseline. 
Twice  a  day  the  soda  is  snuffed  up  the  nose  and  held 
there  as  long  as  convenient,  when  the  contents  of  the 
nose  are  blown  out.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  raising  of  mucus  from  the  mouth,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  blow  the  dry  soda  in  through  the  mouth 
against  the  upper  part  of  the  throat.  Use  a  tube  for 
this  purpose,  and  let  some  companion  blow  the  soda 
through  it.  The  effect  is  startling  for  the  moment, 
but  it  will  greatly  relieve  the  throat.  The  vaseline 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  the  nostrils  so  that  they 
will  never  become  dry  or  hard.  This  simple  treatment 
may  not  effect  a  “  cure  ”  in  severe  cases,  but  it  will 
give  great  relief  in  most  nasal  troubles. 
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Ruralisms  ; 


TO  OUR  SHORT-TERM  SUBSCRIBERS. 
GREETING  ! 

What  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
accomplished  during  the  past  22  years 
through  its  experiment  work,  gives  no 
positive  guarantee,  we  are  aware,  as  to 
its  future  efforts.  With  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  as  with  individuals,  a  good  record 
should  inspire  confidence  that  the  en¬ 
terprise  and  endeavors  of  the  past  will 
be  earnestly  continued  in  the  future. 

Many  of  our  present  readers — those 
who  have  subscribed  for  a  short  term — 
may  be  interested  to  know  what  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  accomplished 
in  a  general  way,  during  the  past  22 
years,  through  its  farm,  garden  and  fruit 
experiments.  It  was  the  first  farm 
paper  to  establish  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  In  the  early  days,  we  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  wheat  and  corn  experiments. 
Every  known  wheat  was  tried  in  a  small 
way  for  comparison  as  to  yield  and 
hardiness.  What  quantity  of  seed  wheat 
should  be  sown  per  acre  to  obtain  the 
best  results?  All  the  way  from  half  a 
bushel  to  four  bushels  of  seed  were  sown 
per  acre  to  answer  this  question  In 
other  plots,  the  seed  wheat  was  planted 
by  hand,  a  single  kernel  from  six  inches 
to  one  foot  apart  each  way. 

Our  corn  experiments  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  what  we  called  The  Rurai/s 
Triplicate  Method,  viz.,  surface  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  drilling  in  the  seed  one  foot  apart, 
and  level  cultivation.  This  resulted  one 
year,  according  to  the  examination  and 
sworn  statements  of  six  well-known 
persons,  in  a  yield  of  130  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre — the  area  being 
seven  acres. 

Later  we  began  to  cross  wheats,  and 
still  later  were  successful  in  hybridizing 
wheat  and  rye,  which  had  never  been 
before  effected. 

Our  work  in  the  way  of  seedling  potato 
culture  has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  the  Carman  No.  1, 
the  Carman  No.  3  and  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

We  were  the  first  to  effect  valuable 
crosses  between  Rosa  rugosa  and  the 
ordinary  garden  varieties  of  roses  ;  the 
first  to  hybridize  and  fruit  the  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blackberry;  the  first  to  hybrid¬ 
ize  the  Currant  and  Peach  tomatoes  with 
the  best  of  the  popular  sorts  of  the  day. 

During  all  these  years,  we  have  tested 
all  of  the  novelties  in  the  way  of  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries,  grapes  and  garden 
vegetables,  always  presenting  to  our 
readers  early  and  impartial  reports  of 
their  merits  or  demerits,  absolutely  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  claims  which  the  intro¬ 
ducers  had  made.  Not  less  than  1500 
different  kinds  of  strawberries  have  been 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

It  is  from  the  results  of  such  and  simi¬ 
lar  work  that  those  who  have  known 
The  R.  N.-Y.  through  these  years,  have 
come  to  regard  its  reports  as  thoroughly 
trustworthy.  We  are  in  hopes  that  our 
more  recent  readers,  should  they  con¬ 
tinue  with  us,  will  have  occasion  to  re¬ 
gard  the  paper  in  the  same  way. 

An  Appeal. — The  season  is  now  close 
at  hand  when  readers  will  begin  to  re¬ 
new  their  subscriptions.  We  have  this 
request  to  make,  viz.,  that  they  will,  at 
the  same  time,  freely  criticise  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  paper.  Praise,  it  is  true,  is 
very  dear  to  the  heart  of  all  hard-work¬ 
ing,  sincere  editors,  and  perhaps,  to  those 
as  well,  who  are  neither  hard-working 
nor  sincere.  While,  therefore,  we  fully 
appreciate  and  solicit  words  of  approval, 
adverse  criticism  may  prove  more  help¬ 
ful  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  editors 
ever  appreciative  of' the  necessity  of  con¬ 
stant  vigilance,  study  and  enterprise,  if 
they  would  avail  themselves  of  every  way 
of  improving  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


At  all  events,  adverse  criticisms  are  by 
no  means  likely  to  lull  the  editors  into 
the  dangerous  complacency  of  assuming 
that  the  paper  is  all  they  are  capable  of 
making  it . 

GROWING  LATE  PEAS. 

During  the  present  season,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  raise  a  supply  of  late 
peas  for  table  use.  Three  plantings 
were  made  at  intervals  of  three  weeks, 
the  last  planting  being  made  August  18. 
The  varieties  used  were  Daniel  O'Rourke 
and  American  Wonder.  Plantings  were 
made  in  two  localities,  one  upon  a  rather 
dry  hillside,  and  the  other  upon  a  heavy 
loam  which  was  very  retentive  of  mois¬ 
ture.  As  would  naturally  be  expected, 
those  upon  the  hillside  were  slower  in 
germinating  than  those  upon  the  heavy 
loam. 

After  germination,  they  made  a  slower 
and  more  stocky  growth,  with  larger 
and  thicker  leaves,  growing  to  a  height 
of  about  18  inches,  the  plants  blooming 
freely  and  setting  a  fair  crop,  although 
no  pods  were  found  which  contained 
more  than  three  peas,  while  the  major 
portion  contained  but  one  or  two.  From 
a  row  270  feet  long,  an  average  of  one 
bushel  of  peas  to  each  planting  was  se¬ 
cured,  two  pickings  being  made  from 
each  planting.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
picking  from  the  last  planting,  there 
was  no  trace  of  mildew,  and  but  a  small 
amount  was  found  when  the  vines  were 
removed. 

The  plants  upon  the  loam  made  a 
growth  of  about  2K  feet,  and  had  much 
the  same  appearance  as  a  plant  which 
has  been  allowed  to  become  drawn  in  a 
greenhouse,  the  condition  under  which 
the  growth  was  made  being  about  the 
same,  as  the  soil  was  several  degrees 
cooler  than  the  air.  Soon  after  bloom¬ 
ing,  these  plants  were  attacked  by 
mildew,  all  of  the  lower  leaves  falling 
off,  and  the  pods  commenced  to  decay 
before  many  of  the  peas  were  fit  for 
use.  From  the  three  plantings  upon  the 
heavy  soil,  but  two  pickings  were  made, 
the  first  crop  being  an  entire  failure, 
the  last  two  yielding  about  one  bushel 
to  500  feet  of  row. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  tested 
the  late-grown  peas,  that  they  were  far 
superior  in  quality  and  sweetness  to 
those  grown  upon  the  same  land  early  in 
the  Spring.  From  the  results  obtained 
during  this  and  previous  seasons,  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  though  the  growing  of  late 
peas  would  not  be  a  commercial  success 
in  Rhode  Island,  although  a  few  may  be 
grown  for  home  use  when  the  item  of 
expense  is  not  to  be  considered,  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  they  might  be  a 
desirable  crop,  adding,  as  they  do,  a 
most  excellent  vegetable  to  the  Fall  diet¬ 
ary.  G.  E.  ADAMS. 

R.  I.  Experiment  Station. 

It  is,  perhaps,  15  years  ago  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  experimented  with  late-planted 
peas,  the  result  being  that,  except  as  a 
dainty  for  home  use,  it  did  not  pay  at  all 
because  of  mildew  and  small  yield.  It 
is  among  the  possibilities  that  some  of 
the  newer  varieties  will  succeed  better 
when  late  planted  than  the  American 
Wonder  and  Daniel  O’Rourke.  It  will 
be  remembered,  however,  that,  during 
the  past  season,  we  planted  the  Gradus 
or  Prosperity  pea  June  20.  The  peas 
germinated  readily  enough,  but  the  vines 
grew  feebly.  They  did  not  suffer  from 
drought.  The  vines  grew  to  a  height  of 
nearly  six  inches,  yellow  and  feeble. 
Then  they  died,  before  blooming. 

On  July  28,  we  planted  Nott’s  Excel¬ 
sior  and  Nott’s  Perfection.  These  grew 
fairly  well,  bearing  a  few  pods  contain¬ 
ing  from  one  to  three  peas  of  exquisite 
quality . 

Without  doubt,  the  early-bearing  pro¬ 
pensity  of  the  new  pear,  Worden  Seckel, 
will  help  towards  an  early  popularity. 
The  Smiths  &  Powell  Co.  write  us  : 

“  We  had  an  enormous  crop  of  pears 
from  the  parent  trees  this  season,  and 
quite  a  number  of  our  three  and  four- 
year-old  trees  standing  in  the  nursery 


rows  bore  perfect,  well-formed,  good- 
sized  fruit.” . 

A  Necessary  Change  of  Name  — The 
following  note  from  -  Luther  Burbank 
needs  no  comment : 

The  Division  of  Pomology  at  Washington,  hav¬ 
ing  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  name 
Royal  had  been  before  applied  to  one  of  the 
European  plums,  the  name  of  that  plum  has  been 
changed  to  Climax  to  prevent  confusion.  For  the 
same  reason,  Garnet  has  been  changed  to  Sultan. 
This  early  notice  of  the  change  will,  probably, 
save  all  confusion  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  find  short,  plain,  appropriate  names 
for  new  fruits,  which  have  not  been  used  at  some 
time  since  the  flood. 


The  Montgamet  Apncot. 

Is  the  Large  Early  Montgamet  apricot,  now 
being  planted  quite  extensively  in  western  New 
York,  a  Russian  or  an  English  variety  ?  Nursery¬ 
men  say  that  it  is  Russian,  but  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  have  had  a  Large  Early  Montgamet  in 
their  catalogue  for  years,  and  they  say  theirs  is 
English.  J •  R.  T. 

New  York  City. 

Ans. — Why  any  nurseryman  should 
wish  to  claim  the  Montgamet  apricot  as 
Russian,  I  cannot  see,  unless  he  wishes 
to  sell  the  trees  under  a  Russian  boom 
of  some  sort,  and  it  is  time  that  craze 
should  have  subsided  in  the  minds  of 


Dyspepsia 

Makes  more  people  miserable  than  any 
other  disease.  It  takes  the  pleasure  all 
out  of  life.  The  gratitude  of  those  who 
have  been  cured  of  dyspepsia  by  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  is  therefore  natural.  Thou¬ 
sands  say  they  have  suffered  more  than 
they  can  tell  from  this  disease,  but  have 
felt  no  symptoms  of  it  since  taking 

HOOCI’S  SpaarrSm'a 

America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Price  $1. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  biliousness,  indigestion. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVER,  ALSIKE 


SEEDS 


8END  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

New  methods  of  cleaning  enable  ne  to  tave  all  the  gt>«4 
ised a  and  remove  all  the  weed  oeeda.  W a  oen  therefore 
»t  fair  prteee  for  ieed»— every  qnaUty— and  eaa  MU 
eieaa  seeds  at  eleae  »rleea.  Booklet  Bin  8J»*a  fir®*. 
THE  WHITNEY-N0YES  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO,  W.  Y. 


WORK  paying  to  all  honest  men;  offeringour  easy 
selling  specialties,  high  grade,  low-priced  stock. 

T.  W.  Bowman  &  Son.  Nurserymen,  Rochester, N.Y 


100 


MILLER  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  by  mail  for 
60c.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J 


PEACH 


TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva, N.Y 


thoughtful  and  experienced  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  outside  of  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
country.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  far  western  men 
who  grow  apricots  largely,  and  they  all 
denounced  the  Russian  varieties,  saying 
that  they  were  far  inferior  to  the  old 
established  varieties.  I  tried  some  of 
them  in  Kansas  years  ago,  and  found 
them  of  little  value,  and  I  know  others 
who  had  the  same  experience,  neither 
did  I  know  of  any  one  who  did  like  them. 
If  there  are  those  who  have  found  supe¬ 
riority  of  any  kind  in  the  Russian  apri¬ 
cots,  I,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  know 
of  it.  Montgamet  is  an  old  variety,  said 
to  be  of  English  origin,  that  has  been 
listed  and  described  in  the  books  for 
many  years.  Large  Early  is  a  double 
prefix  which  is  attached  by  some  authors 
and  rejected  by  others.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  Bearing  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  mailed 
free.  W.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 


PLANTS  xCai-BROW. 

If  you  want  all  the  tested  new  varieties 
as  well  u  the  standard  old  sorts  in  straw¬ 
berries,  I  can  suit  jou.  I  have  90  acres  in 
•trawberry  plants.  Strong,  vigorous 
plants  with  big  bunehes  of  fibrous  roots, 
absolutely  free  from  disease.  Can  sell  you 

A  DOZEN  OR  A  MILLION 

right  fresh  from  the  ground.  No  cellar  or  cold 
storage  plants  here.  32-page  catalogue  FREE. 

W.  F.  ALLEN.  JR.,  Box  44.  Salisbury.  Md- 


PEACH 

APPLE 

PEAR 


Trees  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BUCK,  SON  AGO., 

YiUagt  NurttrUt, 

MI  OB  TS  TO  WNy  N.  J. 


850,000  Peach,  150,000  Plum,  150,000  Pear,  -15,000  Cherry,  150,000 
Apple,  Quince,  Apricot,  Mulberry,  etc.,  50,000  Nut  Bearing  Tree., 
8,000,000  Small  Fruit.,  1,000,000  Rosea.  Headquarter,  for 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  44 

greenhouse,  filled  with  choice  Rose.,  Plant.,  Araucaria.,  Flcua,  Fern., 

tleranlnmi,  ate.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

THE  STORRS  A  HARRISON  CO.,  BOX  53  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO, 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  CLIMBERS,  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS,  P-EONIES.  Largest  and 
choicest  collections. in  America.  Best  Novelties.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  .Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Fifty-ninth  Year. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANN  I N  C,  Reading,  Mass. 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO.,  NftnMHIIgtt!-’ 

JADOO  FIBRE™ 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  or  Flowers 

SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  ERIC ES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BRIEF  TALKS  ON  FRUIT. 

Long  Scions  in  Apple  Root  Grafting. 

Can  grafting  with  long  scions  be  done  on  other 
than  than  the  ordinary  stock  grown  from  seed  ? 
I  wish  to  grow  some  apple  trees  for  setting  as 
soon  as  possible.  Could  one  use  small  piece  roots 
from  seedlings,  say  two  inches  in  diameter  ? 

Powers,  Ky.  s.  a.  m. 

Ans. — Making  apple  root  grafts  with 
long  scions  is  entirely  practicable,  judg¬ 
ing  by  my  own  experience.  I  am  now 
thinking  of  putting  up  a  few  thousand 
for  my  own  use,  and  if  I  do  so,  I  expect 
to  cut  scions  about  one  foot  long,  with 
well-developed  terminal  buds.  Only 
good  strong  one  or  two-year-old  apple 
seedlings  should  be  used,  and  these  may 
be  made  into  two  good  cuts.  Within  a 
month,  I  was  talking  at  the  Omaha  Ex¬ 
position  with  F.  Wellhouse,  of  Kansas, 
and  J.  C.  Evans,  of  Missouri,  on  this  very 
subject.  As  they  are  among  the  very 
largest  and  most  experienced  orchardists 
in  the  world,  and  grow  their  own  trees 
for  planting,  what  they  say  is  the  very 
safest  to  follow  in  this  matter.  They 
both  agreed,  and  said  in  plain  terms, 
that  they  now  practice  using  longer 
scions  than  formerly,  and  not  over  three- 
inch  pieces  of  first-class  apple  seedlings. 
These  long  scions  are  a  little  more  bother 
to  handle  than  the  old  six-inch  cuts,  but 
they  are  more  easily  cultivated  when 
small,  and  make  better  trees.  Mr.  Well- 
house  said  that  he  had  thoroughly  tested 
long  roots,  and  had  planted  several  blocks 
in  his  orchards,  some  of  which  were  now 
big  enough  to  require  thinning  out,  and 
that,  in  digging  them  out  by  the  roots, 
as  was  at  first  done,  he  found  the  trees 
from  shorter-rooted  grafts  fully  as  good 
as  the  others,  lie  also  said  that,  in  yield 
of  fruit,  they  were  equal  to  any  of  the 
others.  He  said  that  the  apple  trees 
would  make  normal  roots  if  they  had 
the  right  soil  and  treatment  in  the  or¬ 
chard,  almost  regardless  of  the  length  of 
root  on  the  graft.  H.  E.  V.  D. 

The  Georgia  Peach  Question. 

The  recent  developments  in  peach  planting 
are  very  important.  The  nurserymen  say  that 
they  are  nearly  all  sold  out  of  peach  trees,  or 
will  be  shortly;  this  means  a  very  large  increase 
in  orchards  and  yield.  The  crop  this  year  glutted 
the  markets,  and  prices  were  near  the  cost  of 
production.  In  live  years,  with  the  increased 
planting  of  peaches,  there  seems  a  strong  proba¬ 
bility  of  overproduction  to  the  point  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  cotton  situation.  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  hedge 
against  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  have  been 
thinking  of  planting  my  orchard  of  about  80  or 
100  acres  to  mixed  fruits.  Apples  are  going  to 
be  a  profitable  crop,  I  believe;  the  southern  mar¬ 
kets  are  hardly  ever  fully  supplied.  What  do 
readers  think  Of  the  plan  of  planting  peaches  in 
rows,  say  16  feet  apart  and  1 1  feet  in  the  row, 
with  apples,  or  pears  or  plums  in  alternate  rows, 
making  the  apples,  pears  or  plums,  32  x  28  feet, 
and  peaches  14  feet  apart  in  one  row,  and  28 
feet  apart  in  the  apple  row  ?  This  would  give 
about  146  i>each  and  48  apple  trees  to  the  acre.  In 
five  or  six  years,  I  could  pull  out  the  ones  not 
wanted.  I  think  this  question  discussed  will  be 
interesting  to  all  intending  fruit  planters  in 
northern  Georgia.  s.  b.  c. 

Rome,  Ga. 

Ans. — In  my  opinion,  there  is  serious 
danger  of  overproduction  of  peaches  in 
Georgia,  especially  those  of  the  poorer 
grades.  There  are  no  richer  or  better 
peaches  grown  in  America  than  such  as 
can  be  and  are  produced  by  some  of  the 
orchardists  of  that  State,  for  the  climate 
and  soil  are  well  suited  to  this  fruit ; 
but  there  are  always  some  who  will  be 
satisfied  with,  or,  at  least,  allow,  fruit 
to  be  grown  and  sent  to  market  that  is 
not  up  to  the  standard.  This  really 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  peaches  in  our 
markets,  and  the  same  is  largely  true 
of  other  fruit.  Of  first-grade  fruit, 
there  is  scarcely  ever  a  glut,  except 
as  it  may  be  lowered  in  price  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  poorer  grades.  It 
would  seem  to  be  wise  to  be  cautious  of 
planting  heavily  of  peaches  in  Georgia, 
and  especially  of  that  fruit  alone ;  for 
there  may  be  seasons  when  the  peach 
crop  might  be  generally  so  heavy  as  to 
render  even  good  peaches  hard  to  sell. 
In  such  cases,  the  benefit  of  diversified 


fruit  crops  would  be  very  plainly  seen. 

S.  R.  C.  is  very  correct  in  his  ideas  on 
this  point,  as  I  believe.  But  my  own 
experience  and  that  of  many  others  is 
against  the  plan  of  planting  apples  and 
peaches  together.  The  peach  trees  rob 
the  apple  trees.  Pear  and  apple  trees 
may  do  better  together,  but  I  have  never 
tried  them.  Plum  trees  may  do  fairly 
well  with  other  trees,  but  I  have  never 
seen  them  planted  in  that  way.  The 
difficulty  is  to  get  such  kinds  together 
as  might  not  encroach  upon  one  another, 
yet  give  opportunity  to  do  as  our  friend 
suggests,  cut  out  those  that  prove  to  be 
the  less  valuable  in  years  to  come.  I 
think  the  safest  and  best  way  is  to  plant 
each  species  by  itself,  and  destroy  what¬ 
ever  does  not  pay,  thus  clearing  the 
ground  ready  for  something  else.  The 
danger  in  mixing  the  planting  so  as  to 
enable  one  to  make  a  choice  later  of 
what  shall  occupy  the  ground,  is  that 
the  trees  may  hurt  each  other  and  none 
of  them  be  in  proper  condition. 

Apple  culture  in  the  peach  regions  of 
Georgia  may  not  be  profitable,  for  the 
apple  is  more  at  home  in  a  cooler  cli¬ 
mate.  The  mountain  regions  to  the 
northward  are  far  more  suitable.  How¬ 
ever,  the  guide  by  which  to  plant  ex¬ 
tensively  there  and  everywhere  is  the 
successes  or  failures  of  the  locality. 

_ H.  K.  V.  D. 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Heating  the  House. — It  is  a  big  job  to  heat  an 
old  farmhouse  at  reasonable  expense.  We  live 
in  a  stone  house  with  thick  walls.  There  are  no 
windows  in  the  west  side,  and  this  keeps  out 
much  wind.  We  have  a  coal  stove  in  the  front 
room,  with  a  pipe  running  into  a  Rochester  radi¬ 
ator  in  the  room  above  it.  Thus  we  make  a  dou¬ 
ble  use  of  the  heat  with  much  success.  In  the 
largest  room  upstairs,  we  have  a  big  air-tight 
wood  stove  in  which  our  broken-down  fences  are 
rapidly  reduced  to  heat  and  ashes.  In  this  way, 
the  house  is  kept  very  comfortable.  The  big  coal 
stove,  the  radiator,  the  wood  stove  and  a  small 
coal  stove  cost,  all  told,  $16.25  which,  we  think,  is 
a  pretty  cheap  heating  outfit  for  five  big  rooms. 
We  hope  to  have  some  figures  showing  the  cost 
of  fuel  before  Winter  is  over. 

Sweet-Corn  Stalks. — I  have  said  several  times 
that  we  have  no  hay.  We  cut  some  oats  and 
some  rye,  and  cured  them  like  hay,  but  the  rye 
is  very  poor  stuff.  Our  stock  eat  sweet-corn 
stalks  entirely  for  fodder,  and  do  well  on  them. 
The  horses  will  take  a  stalk  of  sweet  corn,  and 
chew  on  it  as  a  boy  would  suck  a  stick  of  can¬ 
dy.  There  are  a  few  nubbins  left  on  the  stalks. 
At  present,  we  feed  only  bran  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  oil  meal  to  the  large  stock.  The  calf  gets 
oats,  but  bran  and  oil  meal  make  a  good  balance 
with  the  stalks.  The  horses  look  well  and  act 
well  on  this  feed. 

Five-Footed  Figs.— The  horses  eat  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  sweet-corn  stalks.  After  they  have 
eaten  all  they  will,  we  throw  the  stalks  on  the 
bottom  of  the  stall,  and  let  the  horses  tread 
them  down  as  bedding.  Tnen  they  are  thrown 
out  to  the  pigs,  and  these  gentlemen  work  them 
over  and  leave  them  well  mixed  with  manure.  A 
pig  has  five  feet,  and  the  foot  on  the  end  of  his 
nose  is  a  full  yard  when  it  comes  to  real  work. 
When  we  feed  corn,  we  scatter  the  whole  grain 
over  the  pens,  and  the  pigs  will  root  the  whole 
place  over  half  a  dozen  times  before  they  get  it 
all.  They  are  like  the  man  who  drank  a  pail  of 
water  in  order  to  get  a  glass  of  whisky  that  had 
been  put  in  it. 

That  Drunken  Cow  has  given  us  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  lately.  The  facts  are  that,  last  August, 
the  cow  got  into  the  orchard  and  filled  up  on 
apples.  These  fermented  in  her  stomach  and 
made  her  drunk.  We  charitably  called  it  a  case 
of  “  sunstroke,”  but  there  wasn’t  any  use  getting 
’round  the  fact  that  the  cow  was  “full.”  As  I  am 
outspoken  against  liquor  and  saloons,  our  neigh¬ 
bors  called  this  a  very  good  joke  on  me.  The 
reporter  of  a  paper  got  hold  of  it,  and  for  three 
days,  the  New  York  dailies  had  great  fun  with 
that  cow.  They  had  a  picture  of  a  drunken  cow 
with  a  man  milking  her  whose  prominent  charac¬ 
teristics  seemed  to  be  a  long  beard  and  a  single 
suspender.  The  papers  said  that  the  cow  gave 
milk  punch  for  three  days,  and  made  other  ab¬ 
surd  statements.  The  fact  is  that  the  cow  gave 
no  milk  at  all  during  her  spree.  A  man  as  far¬ 
away  as  Nashville,  Tenn.,  wrote  and  asked  me 
in  all  seriousness  whether  the  cow  did  really 
give  milk  punch.  He  said  that  he  was  prepared 
to  believe  almost  anything  in  these  lively  days 
of  science,  and  if  this  were  true,  it  would  open  a 
“  new  industry.” 

Newspaper  Stories.— That  cow  is  now  behav¬ 
ing  herself.  The  best  way  to  treat  drinking  cows 
or  men  is  to  keep  them  out  of  temptation,  and 
that  cow  will  be  kept  away  from  apples,  you  may¬ 
be  sure.  This  little  incident  is  a  good  illustration 


of  the  way  many  newspaper  stories  are  made 
up.  The  reporter  gets  some  little  fact,  and  taps 
his  imagination  for  a  lot  of  guesses  and  opinions. 
He  knows  how  to  use  words,  and  he  weaves  them 
around  the  fact  so  skillfully  that  the  whole  thing 
makes  a  plausible  story.  Our  old  cow  got  drunk 
— there  was  no  doubt  about  that — but  the  lie 
about  the  milk  punch  that  she  was  said  to  give 
was  the  thing  that  most  people  remembered. 
There’s  no  use  talking,  some  of  the  “  agricul¬ 
tural’’ articles  are  built  up  in  just  that  way. 
The  thing  that  sticks  in  the  reader’s  mind  is  the 
fairy  tale  about  the  milk  punch,  and  not  the  fact 
about  the  drunken  cow. 

Using  Forest  Leaves. — Our  light,  open  soil 
lacks  humus, and  we  look  for  it  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found.  In  the  woods  over  the  hill,  and  along  the 
shaded  roads,  the  ground  is  covered  with  forest 
leaves.  They  make  good  bedding  and  excellent 
manure,  and  we  are  always  tempted  to  spend 
time  scraping  them  up.  In  fact,  we  do  get  many 
loads,  we  bed  the  horses  with  them,  and  after¬ 
wards  put  them  in  the  pig  pens.  This  plan  of 
carrying  the  cream  of  the  wood  land  to  mix  with 
the  skim-milk  of  the  cultivated  poor  ground  is  as 
sound  as  it  is  to  carry  nitrate  from  South  America 
to  fertilize  the  soil  of  England.  Raking  up  leaves 
is  slow  and  tedious  business,  however,  and  while 
it  pays  better  than  sitting  by  the  fire  and  telling 
stories,  a  lazy  man  could  lose  money  for  you  at 
the  job.  We  tried  leaves  for  mulching  the  straw¬ 
berries  last  Winter,  but  they  cannot  be  called  a 
success.  They  blow  away  too  easily,  and  mat 
down  too  closely  in  Spring.  h.  w.  c. 


Longfield  Apple. — I  am  well  aware 
that  this  is  one  of  those  apples  that 
need  thinning-  upon  the  tree,  and  hand¬ 
ling  with  care  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Yet  the  same  thing  is  practically 
true  in  regard  to  most  other  sorts.  I 
thought  very  likely  you  would  regard  it 
as  a  little  too  acid  to  suit  you. 

New  York.  s.  d.  willard. 

Good  Shipping  Strawberries. — I  know 
nothing  of  the  Pride  of  Cumberland 
strawberry  except  from  description.  It 
seems  to  be  a  Gandy  seedling,  resembling 
its  parent,  but  an  improvement  on  it  in 
productiveness,  while  retaining  the  ship¬ 
ping  qualities  of  the  former.  Regarding 
the  shipping  qualities  of  the  Marshall,  I 
can  say  that,  with  me,  it  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  f.  g.  tick. 

New  York. 

Handling  Small  Fruits.— Our  best 
strawberry  for  shipping  is  the  Bismarck. 
Berries  to  be  shipped  from  100  to  2C0 
miles  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  fully 
colored.  Berries  should  never  be  “  han¬ 
dled.”  Let  a  careful  picker  pinch  off 
the  stem  about  one  inch  from  the  berry, 
and  place  the  latter  in  a  basket  ;  it 
should  not  be  removed  until  “hulled” 
for  its  final  resting  place.  Put  in  noth¬ 
ing  but  first-class,  sound,  perfect-shaped, 
uniform-sized  berries,  and  fill  your  bas¬ 
kets  full,  if  you  wish  to  command  a  first- 
class  price.  It  may  still  be  necessary  to 
accompany  the  express  messenger  and 
truckman  to  market  with  a  loaded  shot¬ 
gun  in  order  to  deliver  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  the  butler  jewell  co. 

Connecticut. 


Keep  in  mind,  that  Scott’s 
Emulsion  contains  the  hypo- 
phosphites. 

These  alone  make  it  of 
great  value  for  all  affections 
of  the  nervous  system. 

It  also  contains  glycerine, 
a  most  valuable,  soothing 
and  healing  agent.  Then 
there  is  the  cod-liver  oil,  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  physicians 
as  the  best  remedy  for  poor 
blood  and  loss  in  weight. 

These  three  great  remedial 
agents  blended  into  a  creamy 
Emulsion,  make  a  remark¬ 
able  tissue  builder. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


G 

The  best  slippery 
1  stuff  for  saving 
wear  and  tear  on  wagons  and  earrlages.  It  saves 
horseflesh  Tonr  dealer  sells  It.  Get  some. 


FRAZER  cr^se. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
effeoted  by  heat,  tr  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
TOR  BALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


We  are  the  largest  ^4- | 
manufacturers  of..  4^  LvCI 

Truck  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons  in  America 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  III. 


GOOD  WHEELS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

$6.50  -  -  Buy*  4  BUGGY 

6.85  -  -  Buy.  4CAKKIAUE  I 

9.20  Buy.  4  Milk,  BUI  or  Light  I 
BeUrery  Wagon  • 

Hubs  banded.  Steel  tire  on.  Customers 
pleased  and  orders  duplicated.  Cheaper 
to  get  new  wheels  than  repairold.  Can 
furnish  new  axles  and  set  boxes.  Send 
for  price  list  and  direction  for  measur¬ 
ing.  We  know  we  can  satisfy  you. 
Wilmington  Wheel  Co.,  -  Wilmington,  Del. 


THE  FENCE  MAN^^ 

Makes  Woven  Wire  XW  ! 
Fence  that  "Standa  A  )  * 
Up.”  Oannot 

Get  hi.  1BB8  catalogue.  It^BH 
tell,  all  about  The  Beatytr-»3 
Farm  Fence  Made, 

Wt  J.  ADAM,  Joliet 


$8  to  $15  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  own  fenceof 

Colled  Hard  Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

32  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

$30  buys  wire  for  IOO 

rod  fence.  Agents 
Wanted.Catalogn.  Free. 
CARTER 

Wire  IVnrc  Jlarh.Co. 

Box23  Ht.Mterllng.Ob 


No  Place  Like  Home 

for  domestic  animals.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry— all  love  to  roam.  “Moral  suasion*’  won’t 
stop  them.  There’s  no  “persuader”  like  Page 
Standard  Farm  Fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN.  MICH. 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
>■»  AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

§  16  to  24  Gents  per  Rod. 

«  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
'em  patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


SAWS 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4  in.  to  •  ft.  Through 
MEN  with  a 
Cross-cut  Baa 


I  MAN  with  a  FOLD*  BriTC  Q 
iso  SAWING  HACH1NB  DCA  I  O  A 
B  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  tor  one  man. 
~  """"  — r  ft.  git  ■  -  8AW8 - 


Our  1899  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  &  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  euit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog 
showing  latest  improvements .  First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  64  S.  Clinton  St.  S  0  26,  Chicago.  I 


SomekBargain  Combinations. 

This  is  a  popular  combination.  The  four  books  are 
by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  and  Illustrated.  The  poultry  papers 
are  well  edited,  and  recognized  authorities 

Price  alone. 


Poultry  Keeper . *0.50 

Inter-State  Poultryman . 50 

Designs  for  Poultry  Houses . 25 

Incubators  and  Brooders . 25 

Diseases  of  Poultry . 25 

How  to  Judge  Fowls . 25 

The  Rural  New-Yorker .  l.oo 


Total . $3.00 


Combination  price,  $1.50. 

Thrice-a-Week  World. 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
great  daily  paper.  We  can  send  It  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year,  for  $1.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman 

and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one 
year,  for  $1.65. 


5  Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with 
$4;  and  we  will  advance  your  own  sub- 
^  scription  one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub- 
T  O  ■  scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  the 
Jk  paper  from  the  time  subscription  is  re- 
9  ^ T  ceived  until  January  1,  1900. 


Remember  that  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Acbv. 


Flre-Woathor-Llghtnlng  Proof 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
METAL  CEILINGS  AND  SIDE  W  ALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

Penn  Metal  Ceiling  &  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


The  NewYork  Weekly  Tribune 

is  the  great  Republican  National  Weekly. 
We  send  it  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  one  year,  for  $1.30. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  York. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850. 

Elbert  8.  Cabman,  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Colltnowood,  Managing  Editor. 
Frank  H.  Valentine,  1  ^ 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Roylb,  f  Associate  Editors. 

John  J.  Dillon,  B’isiness  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Price,  One  Dollar  A  Tear. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  or  10/,  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv 75  cents  per 
count  Une.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  Inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  1898. 


5  Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with  $4, 
for  and  we  will  advance  your  own  subscription 
rf,  .  one  year  free.  New  subscribers  for  next  year 
will  now  get  the  paper  from  the  date  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  until  January  1,  1900. 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  decides  that  the  Tor¬ 
rens  law  is  constitutional.  Under  this  law,  the  State 
guarantees  the  title  of  real  estate.  A  court  decides 
the  validity  of  the  title,  and  when  this  has  been  de¬ 
termined,  the  title  becomes  really  a  part  of  the 
deed  to  the  property.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
there  are  no  long  and  costly  “  searches  ”  to  be  made 
by  lawyers  whenever  the  property  changes  hands.  No 
one  seems  to  oppose  this  law  except  the  lawyers  who 
lose  fees  if  this  useless  “  searching  ”  is  to  be  given  up. 

An  English  milkman  says  that  his  wagons  have 
rubber  tires,  and  although  they  have  to  be  renewed 
once  or  twice  a  year,  he  considers  them  cheaper,  be¬ 
cause  they  save  the  wagons  so  much  more  than  steel 
tires.  They  prevent  the  jarring  which  is  so  wearing 
to  an  ordinary  wagon.  The  number  of  wagons  with 
rubber  tires  seen  in  our  city  streets,  is  increasing, 
and  as  they  are  improved  and  perfected,  the  number 
is  likely  to  increase  still  more.  There  isn’t,  probably, 
the  need  for  them  on  the  farm,  but  the  road  wagons 
might  well  be  equipped,  and  save  an  immense  amount 
of  jar. 

Every  now  and  then,  a  subscriber  writes  that  town 
or  city  authorities  are  trying  to  make  him  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  selling  or  peddling  his  produce  within  the 
town  limits.  Thesp  complaints  come  from  all  over  the 
country.  The  trouble  is  usually  traced  back  to 
grocers  or  marketmen  who  thus  aim  to  cut  off  the 
farmer’s  direct  trade.  We  maintain  that  a  farmer 
has  a  right  to  go  where  he  will  on  public  property, 
and  sell  his  goods.  We  do  not  fear  that  the  courts 
will  ever  decide  a  case  of  this  sort  against  a  farmer. 
A  city  may  provide  a  market  place,  and  charge  a  fair 
fee  for  stalls  or  stands  in  it ;  but  no  town  on  earth 
should  make  a  farmer  pay  for  driving  his  wagon  around 
through  it. 

Last  week,  we  stated  that  a  wholesale  milk  dealer 
had  just  been  fined  $350  for  selling  skim-milk.  It  is 
believed  that  a  large  amount  of  skim-milk  is  mixed 
with  full  milk,  and  the  cream  from  the  skimming  sent 
to  the  city.  True,  but  little  skim-milk  is  put  in  each 
can,  so  little  in  fact,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
detect  it.  Why  not  place  the  milk  business  on  an 
honest  and  firm  basis,  by  requiring  that  every  dealer 
in  milk  shall  guarantee  the  per  cent  of  butter  fats 
which  the  milk  contains  ?  The  objection  is  made  that 
the  farmer  cannot  determine  the  quality  of  his  own 
milk.  Where  he  sells  it  to  a  milk  dealer,  it  is  not  his 
business  to  do  so,  but  that  of  the  milk  dealer.  Where 
the  farmer  sells  his  own  milk  upon  the  market,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  know,  day  by  day,  the 
fat  content  of  the  milk  he  offers  for  sale.  True,  the 
individual  cow  varies  much  in  the  fat  content  of  her 
milk,  but  when  we  take  the  milk  of  a  whole  herd,  the 
fat  content  is  quite  constant,  from  day  to  day,  and 
week  to  week,  gaining  a  little  in  Pall,  in  Summer 
dairies,  and  falling  a  little  in  the  early  Spring.  This 
would  open  a  profitable  sale  for  skim-milk,  and  all 
the  milk  inspector  would  have  to  do,  would  be  to  see 
that  the  milk  is  free  from  objectionable  odors,  and  that 
it  contains  the  per  cent  of  fat  guaranteed.  No  milk 
wagon  should  traverse  our  streets,  without  having 
displayed  upon  its  cover  the  kind  of  milk  sold.  Many 
persons  would  prefer  the  skim-milk  to  the  full  milk, 


since  the  price  would  be  about  one-third  as  much, 
while  others  would  prefer  milk  that  contains  from 
four  to  eight  per  cent  of  butter  fats.  With  such  a 
law,  properly  executed,  we  would  soon  have  two 
quarts  of  milk,  or  rather  the  butter  fat  in  two  quarts, 
sold  in  a  quart  bottle.  This  is  just  what  the  well-to- 
do  purchaser  desires.  Cream,  in  like  manner,  should 
always  be  sold  according  to  the  butter  fat  which  it 
contains ;  the  word  cream,  as  now  used,  is  quite  as 
indefinite  as  is  a  lump  of  chalk. 

•  • 

The  Belgian  government,  in  many  rural  districts, 
gives  free  instruction  in  dairy  work  to  girls  over  15 
years  old,  the  course  lasting  three  months,  during 
the  Summer.  This  instruction  is  especially  designed 
for  girls  of  the  peasant  class.  For  the  daughters  of 
tenant  farmers  and  small  proprietors,  a  system  of 
agricultural  college  training  has  been  designed. 
Dairy  work,  poultry  and  bee-keeping,  fruit  and  flower 
gardening,  all  form  part  of  the  training.  Although 
Belgium  is  a  manufacturing  country  essentially,  the 
value  of  its  agricultural  interests  is  never  overlooked. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  attachment  to  the  soil 
is  increased  by  such  technical  training,  especially 
when  the  woman’s  interest  in  agricultural  pursuits 
is  thus  strengthened  and  directed. 

There  is  much  discussion  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  over  the  building  of  stone  roads.  For  one 
thing,  they  are  costly,  too  costly  for  the  average  farm 
community ;  $3,000  to  $5,000  per  mile  is  too  much 
money  even  for  the  wealthiest  farming  districts.  In 
most  localities,  the  labor  should  be  done  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves.  But  aside  from  all  this,  a  few  facts 
about  these  roads  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Un¬ 
questionably,  they  are  preferable  to  the  average 
country  road.  But  they  are  hard  on  horses  and  wagons. 
Many  of  these  roads  have  a  dirt  track  beside  the  stone 
on  which  horsemen  prefer  to  drive  whenever  the 
ground  is  not  too  wet.  The  wheels  of  vehicles  will 
pound  to  pieces  fast  on  such  roads.  Then  these  roads 
need  frequent  attention.  The  surface  is  finished  with 
fine  broken  stone,  and  this  wears  out,  and  works  or 
washes  off  after  a  few  months  ;  if  not  renewed,  the 
hard  and  rough  stone  surface  soon  shows  through,  and 
forms  indeed  a  hard  road  to  travel.  It  is  well  to  con¬ 
sider  these  things  while  discussing  the  question  of 
road  building. 

Few  people  realize  what  immense  sums  of  money  or 
its  value  are  carried  by  the  great  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  In  26  years,  the  English  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  have  increased  their  assets  from  $530,000,000  to 
$1,170,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that,  if  the  business 
keep  on  growing  as  in  the  past,  50  years  hence  these 
companies  will  have  a  larger  yearly  income  than  the 
British  government !  American  companies  have  also 
become  immensely  wealthy.  We  are  to  understand 
that  this  great  wealth  has  mostly  come  from  pre¬ 
miums.  The  companies  have  been  able  to  pay  death 
claims  and  business  expenses,  and  still  accumulate 
this  vast  amount  of  money.  Mr.  Chapman  told  us  on 
page  752  of  the  great  difference  in  cost  between  co¬ 
operative  fire  insurance  associations  and  the  regular 
stock  companies.  The  latter  cost  twice  or  three  times 
as  much,  because  the  expenses  and  profits  must  be 
provided  for.  Why  then  do  not  all  join  cooperative 
associations,  and  save  this  vast  outlay?  The  chief 
reason  is  that  the  average  man  likes  to  be  connected 
with  a  “big  thing  ”,  and  is  distrustful  of  his  neighbors 
and  men  of  his  own  class. 

Every  business  has  its  ups  and  downs.  When  it 
holds  out  alluring  invitation,  men  continue  to  engage 
therein.  It  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  result 
that  the  number  engaging  in  an  occupation,  where  an 
increase  in  productive  capacity  requires  that  a  portion 
of  the  yearly  product  be  retained  instead  of  being 
thrown  upon  the  market,  should  continue  to  increase 
beyond  that  necessary  to  produce  what  is  actually 
needed  by  the  consumers.  In  the  case  of  live  stock, 
when  once  this  point  is  reached,  and  there  is  no  longer 
an  inducement  for  the  development  of  new  plants  or 
growth  of  the  old,  then  that  portion  of  the  yearly  in¬ 
crease  formerly  utilized  for  such  purposes  is  also  sent 
to  the  shambles.  This  great  increase  in  the  supply 
causes  a  slump  in  prices,  resulting  in  the  marketing 
of  some  of  the  established  herds  or  flocks,  which,  of 
course,  only  increases  the  trouble,  until  finally  the 
business  has  run  very  much  to  the  other  extreme. 
Such  is  the  general  tendency.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  it  is  due  to  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  that  the  sheep  business  stands  on  the 
footing  it  does  to-day.  A  few  years  ago,  the  tendency 
was  to  go  out  of  the  business,  and  thousands  of  ani¬ 
mals  that,  in  ordinary  times,  would  have  been  re¬ 
served  as  breeders,  were  sold  as  flesh.  One  result  of 
this  great  slaughter  has  been  to  advertise  mutton  to 
many  who  before  hardly  knew  its  taste.  The  result 


will  be  an  increased  demand  for  mutton,  and  better 
times  for  the  shepherd. 

New  Zealand,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  colonies 
of  Great  Britain,  presents,  as  its  ruling  political  idea, 
the  fact  that  society  rests,  morally  and  socially,  upon 
land.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  speculators  buying 
up  great  tracts,  to  the  detriment  of  small  holders, 
former  laws  prevented  the  sale  of  any  public  lands, 
holdings  being  leased  at  a  rental  of  four  per  cent  of 
the  land’s  appraised  value.  This  idea  becoming  un¬ 
popular,  Parliament  changed  to  the  idea  that  land 
should  be  taxed  according  to  its  value,  no  tax  at  all 
being  levied  upon  land  worth  $500,  while  the  rate  in¬ 
creases  with  higher  values.  The  law  also  provides 
that  no  one  shall  buy  more  than  320  acres  of  public 
lands,  and  even  then  no  grant  shall  be  issued  until 
the  land  is  occupied  and  improved.  If  any  man  has 
10,000  acres  of  land,  the  people  may  take  all  above 
that  amount,  the  owner  receiving  fa’r  compensation. 
In  consequence  of  these  land  laws,  out  of  170,000  adult 
male  white  persons  in  the  colony,  more  than  one  in 
three  is  a  land  owner,  and  the  people  are  prosperous 
and  contented.  The  land  was  originally  bought  from 
the  natives,  not  acquired  by  force.  The  labor  laws  of 
New  Zealand  are  equally  just,  and  that  faraway  land 
seems  to  be  bringing  about  the  millennium  of  capital 
and  labor. 

NEW  YORICS  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Governor  Roosevelt  will  appoint  a  successor  to  the 
present  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
We  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  endeavor  to  se¬ 
cure  a  man  for  this  office  who  will  be  satisfactory  to 
farmers.  How  is  he  to  learn  whom  the  farmers  desire  ? 
In  Ohio  and  some  other  States,  the  agricultural  or 
dairy  commissioner  is  elected  by  the  people — the  same 
as  governor  or  State  treasurer.  Thus  the  party  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  agricultural  counties  are  able  to  make 
themselves  heard  at  conventions,  and  individual  farm¬ 
ers  may  vote  against  any  undesirable  candidate  if  they 
wish  to.  In  New  York  State,  farmers  do  not  have 
this  privilege,  as  the  governor  appoints  the  commis¬ 
sioner  directly.  In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
department  among  farmers,  and  to  aid  Governor 
Roosevelt  in  making  a  popular  selection,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
opens  its  column-,  to  a  discussion  and  vote.  We  call 
for  nominations  from  the  friends  of  candidates.  Name 
your  man,  and  state  briefly  the  reasons  why  he  should 
be  appointed.  Then  we  shall  ask  New  York  State 
farmers  to  vote  for  the  candidate  they  consider  most 
worthy,  and  we  hope  the  vote  will  be  large  enough 
to  give  a  fair  expression  of  opinion. 

“ Nominations  are  in  order!" 

BREVITIES. 

Happy  that  man!  Ah,  happy,  happy  he! 

Who  Id  his  youth  had  sense  enough  to  see 
That  his  was  not  the  brain  for  writing  books, 

That  no  one  e’er  would  hang  him  for  his  looks 
Or  trust  him  for  his  shape,  or  die  and  leave 
A  fortune,  or  that  Fate  had  up  her  sleeve 
Some  mighty  prize  to  drop  into  his  hat, 

Or  that  cold  wits  could  keep  him  warm  and  fat. 

Happy  that  man  thus  early  to  secure 
A  balm  for  life’s  heartburnings  true  and  sure. 

Knowing  his  imperfections,  on  he  goes, 

And  no  hard,  cruel  critic  stamps  his  toes. 

No  crankish  germs  find  lodgment  in  his  head ; 

He  leaves  new  paths  for  wiser  men  to  tread. 

Happy  that  man — and  yet,  I  must  confess, 

It  seems  a  sort  of  selfish  happiness. 

I’d  rather  bear  the  smart  of  failure’s  stings 
And  strive,  e’en  hopelessly,  for  better  things. 

H-a-s-t-k  does  not  spell  speed. 

The  pig  does  not  take  kindly  to  ensilage. 

The  hog  has  its  feeding  roots  on  its  nose. 

Keep  fresh  sawdust  off  cultivated  ground. 

W hat  do  customers  buy  milk  for  ?  Its  fat ! 

Wheat  growing  in  South  Dakota — first  page. 

What  does  it  cost  for  shoeing  one  horse  for  a  year  ? 

The  color-blind  man  mixes  colors — makes  a  hue  muss. 

How  do  you  stand  on  the  dishorning  of  hydraulic  rams  ? 

Why  should  it  be  unpleasant  to  be  known  as  a  peasant  ? 

What  edged  tool  does  a  sitting  hen  resemble  ?  A  hatch  it! 

It  is  sometimes  less  offensive  to  build  a  fence  than  to  law 
over  it. 

The  Post  Office  Department  will  call  for  a  larger  appropriation 
for  free  rural  delivery. 

Ip  thine  I  offend  thee  (which  is  not  likely),  cast  it  out,  bring  in 
your  wife,  and  call  it  “  we.” 

“Exports  of  plant  food”!  How  much  from  your  farm  is 
exported  by  way  of  the  brook  ? 

A  New  York  State  reader  writes:  “Answer  J.  S.  Woodward 
in  Brevities:  It’s  a  nasty  way  of  raising  fruit.” 

In  New  Jersey,  a  movement  is  starting  to  secure  a  State  law 
compelling  all  vehicles  to  carry  lighted  lamps  at  night. 

Sugar  is  going  up!  It  seems  strange  to  hear  an  American 
farmer  chuckle  over  that,  but  the  sugar-beet  farmers  of  New 
York  State  are  getting  numerous  enough  to  say  “  we  ”. 

We  learn  of  a  farm  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  that  has  just 
been  sold  for  $15  per  acre.  It  contains  about  200  acres,  and  is  a 
good  fruit  farm  and  excellent  for  grazing  and  dairying.  One  of 
the  best  of  springs  supplies  the  house  with  water.  Now,  what  is 
the  matter  with  farms  that  they  must  go  begging  at  such  prices  ? 
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AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Abbreviated  Kadishes. — A  couple  of  boxes  of 
radishes  from  southern  New  Jersey  were  a  motley 
lot.  They  were  of  several  different  colors,  kinds 
and  sizes,  some  of  them  big  enough  for  turnips. 
They  didn’t  fit  the  boxes  very  well,  so  they  had  been 
chopped  off  at  the  lower  ends  to  make  them  fit. 
Not  even  the  wagon  boys  wanted  such  a  lot,  and  there 
they  stood,  day  after  day,  awaiting  a  buyer.  I  noticed 
them  every  time  I  passed  for  about  a  week,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  they  are  still  waiting.  Probably  the  shipper 
will  condemn  the  commission  man,  when  his  own 
ignorance  alone  was  at  fault.  There  is  no  demand 
for  such  large  radishes,  and  the  manner  of  packing 
would  have  spoiled  their  sale  if  there  had  been. 

t  X  X 

Why  Grape  Prices  Are  Low. — I  have  seen  a 
number  of  people  who  say  that  they  do  not  eat  grapes 
because  they  are  afraid  of  appendicitis.  They  say 
that  they  cannot  bear  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  spit¬ 
ting  out  the  seeds,  and  as  they  do  not  dare  to  swallow 
them,  they  go  without  the  luxury  of  the  grapes.  As 
I  presume  hundreds  more  entertain  the  same  ideas,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that,  in  the  aggregate,  a  large  quantity 
of  grapes  will  go  uneaten,  that  otherwise  might  find 
a  market.  I  asked  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Shrady,  of  this  city, 
who  is  editor  of  the  Medical  Record,  and  one  of  the 
most  advanced  physicians  of  the  time,  his  opinion  of 
this  matter.  His  answer  was  very  brief,  and  very 
much  to  the  point.  Here  it  is  :  “  There  is  nothing  in 
the  grape-seed  scare.  The  lodgment  of  seeds  in  the 
appendix  is  an  accidental  rather  than  a  causative  con¬ 
dition.”  There  you  have  it.  We  need  to  educate  peo¬ 
ple  up  to  the  fact  that  grapes  are  not  only  healthful 
but  harmless,  and  thus  increase  their  sale  and  in¬ 
directly  make  better  prices.  Many  other  physicians 
and  surgeons  have  borne  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  earthly  reason  for  fearing  appendicitis 
from  eating  grapes. 

t  t  X 

Poultry  Pickings  from  the  Thanksgiving 
Market. — The  weather  the  preceding  week,  while 
the  poultry  was  on  the  way,  was  very  unfavorable, 
warm  and  muggy  ;  but  it  changed  to  cooler  and  clear 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  becoming  bad  again  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  The  larger  part  of  the  shipments  arrived  in 
fair  condition.  Turkeys  were  in  greatest  demand ; 
all  except  the  poorest  were  about  all  cleaned  up  early 
on  Monday.  The  stores  of  the  receivers  were  busy 
places  on  Monday.  As  the  different  lots  come  in,  a 
record  must  be  made  of  each,  that  no  mistake  in  re¬ 
turns  be  made.  When  a  buyer  is  found,  the  packages 
are  emptied,  the  contents  weighed,  and  the  poultry 
again  packed.  I  counted  more  than  20  men  in  one 
commission  house  who  were  taking  in  the  packages, 
unpacking,  selling,  weighing,  repacking,  marking 
and  billing.  All  were  hustling,  and  this  had  been 
going  on  without  cessation  since  long  before  daylight. 
One  lot  of  turkeys  had  the  legs  unjointed  at  the  first 
joint  to  make  them  pack  in  the  barrels  better.  Very 
little  straw  was  used  in  packing.  The  larger  part 
came  in  barrels.  Ducks  and  geese  were  a  glut  on  the 
market.  Extremely  large  turkeys  did  not  sell  as  well 
as  the  medium  sizes.  Very  few  turkeys  had  the  flight 
feathers  left  on  in  dressing.  Live  poultry  wasn’t 
wanted.  Choice  fowls  and  chicks  sold  fairly  well. 
Some  of  the  poultry  was  nearly  skinned  in  dressing  ; 
this  is  avoided  in  dry  picking. 

X  X  X 

Skipping-  Honey. — One  of  the  worst  farm  products 
to  get  to  market  in  good  condition,  is  comb  honey.  A 
large  per  cent  of  it  is  broken  down  and  ruined  by 
careless  handling,  and  many  commission  merchants 
dislike  to  handle  it  on  that  account.  At  Fig.  373  is 


CRATE  FOR  SHIPPING  COMB  HONEY.  Fig.  373. 


shown  a  crate  illustrated  by  R.  C.  Aikin,  in  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture.  It  is  light  and  cheaply  constructed, 
of  a  size  easily  handled  by  one  man  when  filled,  and 
so  made  as  always  to  be  carried  and  set  down  with 
the  sections  on  edge,  a  very  important  consideration. 
Four  of  the  faces  are  smooth,  the  boards  nailed  on  the 
outside,  while  the  boards  of  the  other  two  sides  are 
nailed  on  the  inside  of  the  frame,  forming  two  panels 
which  make  a  convenient  hand-hold  by  which  to  pick 
it  up.  It  is  impossible  to  pick  the  case  up  by  any  of 
the  other  sides,  and  this  keeps  the  crate  in  such  posi¬ 


tion  that  the  sections  always  stand  on  edge.  This 
crate  is  designed  to  hold  two  cases  of  sections,  about 
50  or  60  pounds  of  honey,  but  may  be  made  of  any  de¬ 
sired  size.  It  is  a  little  larger  inside  than  the  outside 
of  the  cases,  and  the  space  between  may  be  packed 
with  excelsior  or  other  suitable  material  to  help  re¬ 
lieve  the  jar.  When  loaded  in  a  car,  the  crates  should 
be  set  down  so  that  the  sections  are  parallel  with  the 
sides  of  the  car,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  damage  in 
transit.  After  all,  the  best  market  for  honey  is  the 
home  market.  f.  h.  v. 


A  YANKEE  IN  OHIO. 

HOW  THE  STATE  BOOKS  TO  EASTERN  EYES. 

Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

Part  VII. 

|  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  I 

Two  Great  Advantages. — I  have  said  that  there 
seem  to  be  few  weeds  in  this  country.  When  I  spoke 
of  this,  farmers  smiled  and  said  that  they  had  weeds 
enough.  I  wonder  what  they  would  say  if  they  had 
to  tackle  the  crop  that  is  seeded  from  some  of  our 
idle  eastern  farms.  One  seldom  sees  an  idle  or  useless 
field  in  this  western  country.  With  us  many  farms 
and  fields  stand  idle,  and  produce  enormous  weed  crops 
which  seed  the  whole  neighborhood.  The  sheep  and 
the  Blue  grass  cleaned  out  the  weeds.  The  grass 
crowds  in  everywhere  if  given  any  chance.  I  saw 
fields  of  raspberries  where  the  Blue  grass  had  come 
crowding  in  as  thick  as  a  mat  almost  as  soon  as  the 
cultivator  stopped. 

Farmers  in  this  region  have  cheap  and  excellent 
fuel  in  the  coal  that  is  dug  from  under  their  farms. 
They  can  buy  first-class  coal  at  $1  a  ton  at  the  mine. 
Grate  fires  abound  in  the  farmhouses,  and  they  are 
far  more  cheerful  and  comfortable  than  the  iron  boxes 
or  hole  in  the  floor,  which  most  of  us  must  use. 

Serious  Lil’e  Problems. — It  must  not  be  thought 
that  the  people  in  this  quiet,  peaceful  country  have 
solved  all  the  serious  problems  of  farm  living.  What 
to  do  with  the  land  is  still  an  unsolved  question. 
Happily,  the  sheep  left  the  soil  in  such  excellent  con¬ 
dition  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  support  almost  any 
branch  of  agriculture.  The  country  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  change,  and  many  farmers  will,  possibly, 
end  by  going  back  to  sheep  again.  These  changes 
come  hard  on  the  older  men.  I  met  one  elderly  man 
who  was  face  to  face  with  a  hard  question.  In  the 
old  days  of  sheep  farming,  he  was  prosperous.  Like 
most  Of  these  farmers,  his  chief  capital  lay  in  the 
land  itself — not  in  the  accumulated  earnings  from  it. 
The  boys  were  sent  away  to  be  educated,  and  found 
good  openings  in  business.  In  order  to  educate  the 
girls,  the  farmer  moved  to  the  college  town — leaving 
the  farm  to  be  run  by  others.  Now  he  comes  back  to 
find  the  country  in  the  midst  of  a  change.  The  sheep 
have  gone — with  them  his  boys  and  girls.  How  can  the 
farm,  under  these  conditions,  support  the  tenant  and 
the  old  farmer  ?  The  average  New  England  man  still 
fancies  that  the  western  people  have  some  sort  of 
reverence  for  the  East.  A  few  days  even  as  far  west 
as  Ohio,  would  change  his  mind.  These  western 
people  are  independent,  and  firmly  believe  that  they 
have  the  finest  country,  the  best  brains,  and  the 
shrewdest  faculties  on  earth. 

The  Ohio  Hen  seemed  to  be  taking  a  vacation  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  I  ate  fried,  chicken  that  was  far 
too  good  for  most  of  the  kings  on  earth,  but  not  an 
egg  was  to  be  found.  “  Our  hens  are  laying  seven  or 
eight  a  day  !  ”  They  say  that  in  Ohio  just  as  they  do 
in  New  Jersey,  but  the  hens  somehow  seem  to  take  a 
distant  day  for  their  laying.  It  is  wonderful  how 
many  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  one  finds  on  these  west¬ 
ern  farms.  I  noticed  scarcely  a  score  of  Leghorns 
during  the  trip.  One  man  said  that  the  Plymouth 
Rock  was  good  enough  for  him,  because  it  is  an 
American  breed.  Near  Aurora,  I  visited  a  duck  and 
chicken  farm  where  the  wastes  from  a  restaurant  in 
Cleveland  are  utilized  as  food.  Stranahan  Bros.  Co. 
own  both  the  restaurant  and  the  farm.  The  refuse 
or  swill  comes  three  times  a  week.  The  bread  and 
cake  come  mixed  together,  and  this  makes  good  hen 
food  when  ground  up  dry  or  soaked.  The  meat  comes 
by  itself.  This  does  well  for  ducks,  but  is  not  so 
good  for  hens,  especially  in  hot  weather.  A  cooker  is 
used  on  the  farm  for  cooking  part  of  this  food.  I 
should  think  this  refuse  would  be  much  better  for 
hogs  or  ducks  than  for  hens.  Hogs  were  fed  last  year, 
but  many  of  them  died.  This  was,  probably,  because 
the  swill  was  fed  in  troughs  so  that  the  hogs  swal¬ 
lowed  the  liquids.  These  liquids  contain  dissolved 
soap  and  soap  powders  used  in  washing  dishes,  and 
where  this  is  too  strong,  it  means  death  to  the  hog. 
Where  the  whole  thing  is  thrown  on  sod  ground,  the 
liquids  soak  into  the  ground,  and  the  solid  part  is 
harmless.  A  duck  will  usually  handle  such  food  to 
even  better  advantage  than  a  hog.  At  this  place, 
though,  I  understand  they  made  the  mistake  last  year 
of  keeping  too  many  ducks  in  one  flock.  The  hens  on 


the  farm  were  mostly  from  eggs  bought  from  neigh¬ 
boring  farms.  They  were  a  mixed  lot  with  Plymouth 
Rock  blood  predominating.  The  fixtures  on  the  farm 
were  all  first-class,  but  I  question  the  wisdom  of  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  hens  on  such  refuse.  I  think  ducks  or 
hogs  will  give  better  returns  for  it. 

A  Different  Country. — As  we  went  west  from 
Jefferson  County,  the  country  changed.  The  valleys 
grew  wider,  and  the  hills  lower,  and  at  last  we  came 
to  long,  level  stretches.  There  seemed  to  be  less  of 
the  Blue  grass  and  more  gullied  fields.  Now  and  then 
we  saw  a  corn  field  not  cut  up  at  all,  but  “  hogged 
down  ” — that  is,  the  hogs  were  turned  in  to  smash 
down  the  stalks  and  eat  what  they  would  of  it  with 
the  ears.  The  hogs  do  a  remarkably  clean  job  at  such 
work.  But  few  [stalks  were  left  standing,  and  most 
of  them  seemed  to  be  eaten  down  past  the  ear.  This 
seems  like  a  wasteful  practice  to  a  Jersey  farmer,  yet 
these  men  are  able  to  give  sound  arguments  in  its 
favor. 

As  we  went  west — away  from  the  hills  along  the 
river — we  heard  less  about  Blue  grass  and  far  more 
about  clover.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  there  was  a  different 
rotation  of  crops.  On  the  Western  Reserve,  the  wheat 
followed  the  clover,  and  the  corn  fields  were  bare  and 
brown.  Here,  the  corn  fields  were  as  green  as  a  sod, 
for,  in  this  country,  corn  follows  clover,  and  wheat 
follows  corn.  After  the  corn  is  cut  and  shocked  in 
rows  wide  apart,  the  fields  are  disked  or  cultivated, 
and  wheat  is  drilled  around  and  between  the  shocks 
of  corn.  The  wheat  was  up  high  enough  to  show  how 
closely  around  the  shocks  the  driver  had  been  able  to 
go.  Some  had  left  great  bare  spaces,  and  others  had 
not  gone  between  the  shocks  at  all,  while  other  care¬ 
ful  drivers  had  covered  everything  but  the  place 
where  the  shock  stood. 

Near  Newark,  I  saw  the  first  work  of  a  narrow 
drill  which  seeds  the  wheat  in  the  standing  corn. 
This  wheat  looked  well,  and  gave  about  the  most 
even  stand  of  any  I  saw.  The  farther  we  went  into 
this  great  clover  country,  the  more  general  seemed 
this  idea  of  seeding  wheat  in  the  corn.  When  you 
consider  it,  that  is  a  rational  way  of  treating  land. 
The  clover  sod  is  decomposed  during  the  latter  part  of 
Summer,  and  when  the  corn  is  cut,  large  quantities 
of  nitrates  are  left  in  the  soil.  There  are  few  plants 
that  could  make  better  use  of  this  nitrogen  than 
young  wheat  or  rye.  In  New  Jersey,  we  usually  fol¬ 
low  corn  with  potatoes  on  which  fertilizers  are  used 
heavily,  with  wheat  to  follow  the  potatoes.  The  weak 
point  in  this  rotation  is  that  the  ground  lies  bare 
after  the  corn — just  the  time  when  the  ground  is 
likely  to  be  full  of  soluble  nitrates.  That  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn,  to  occupy  the 
field  during  the  Winter,  is  such  a  helpful  crop.  h.  w.  c. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

There  probably  never  was  a  time  when  a  man  without  capital 
of  his  own  could  go  into  the  farming  business  on  so  large  a 
scale  and  under  so  favorable  circumstances  as  just  now.  An 
advertiser  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  week  is  willing  to  put  $10,000  or 
$12,000  worth  of  property  into  the  hands  of  a  man  and  his  wife 
who  prove  themselves  capable  of  managing  it. 

A  cow  ought  to  be  tied  so  as  to  give  her  the  greatest  freedom 
consistent  with  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  animal  next  to 
her.  The  Newton  cow  tie  covers  these  conditions  pretty  well.  It 
Is  so  constructed  that  it  must  move  forward  when  the  cow  iB 
lying  down,  and  stand  back  when  standing.  E.  C.  Newton  Com¬ 
pany,  Batavia,  Ill.,  make  these  ties.  You  may  have  their  cata¬ 
logue  free  if  you  want  it. 

When  a  horse  skates  around  on  the  frozen  ground  he  some¬ 
times  keeps  his  feet  all  right,  and  suffers  no  bad  results.  More 
often,  however,  he  goes  down  and  breaks  a  shaft,  or  goes  lame 
from  straining  a  muscle.  The  Blizzard  horse  shoe  is  intended  to 
avoid  all  these  by  enabling  you  to  “  sharpen  ”  your  own  horse 
before  he  leaves  the  stable  an  icy  morning.  S.  W.  Kent,  Cazen- 
ovia,  N.  Y.,  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

From  the  nature  of  the  complaints  we  get  about  Lovett  Co., 
of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  we  should  say  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  look  up  references  before  shipping  goods  there,  or  sending  re¬ 
mittances  there  for  goods.  We  have  every  sympathy  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  has  met  with  misfortune  where  he  expected 
success.  But  we  find  no  excuse  for  a  man  or  a  firm  who  contracts 
obligations  knowing  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  meet  them  when 
due. 

One  often  spends  more  money  in  repairing  an  old  article  than 
a  new  one  would  cost.  We  do  a  little  fixing  now,  and  a  little 
again,  never  having  it  in  first-class  shape,  and  always  fearfui 
that  the  rickety  old  thing  will  give  out  just  when  the  breaking 
will  cause  most  annoyance.  This  applies,  perhaps,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  wagon  wheels  than  to  most  other  things,  but  to  all 
in  a  degree.  The  Wilmington  Wheel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  fur¬ 
nish  new  strong  wheels  any  size  for  any  style  of  wagon,  and  send 
you  free  directions  for  measuring,  and  price  list.  Before  having 
old  wheels  repaired,  we  think  it  will  pay  to  get  their  prices  for 
the  new  wheels.  They  make  them  cheap. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  you  have  any  meat 
that  goes  to  waste  about  your  home  or  not.  Neither  does  it  mat¬ 
ter  that  you  get  along  nicely  chopping  meat  with  a  knife  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well-hacked  wooden  tray — the  discarded  butter  tray, 
perhaps.  You  may  be  economical  and  saving,  and  a  good,  mod¬ 
ern  cook;  but,  admitting  all  that,  we  want  you  to  address  a  postal 
card  to  The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  then  turn  the 
card  over  and  write:  “  Please  send  me  ‘  The  Enterprise  House¬ 
keeper.’  ”  Sign  your  name,  and  drop  the  card  into  the  post- 
ofiice  box.  If  you  are  not  glad  you  took  our  advice,  let  us  know. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Glass  dishes,  either  “  real  ”  cut  glass 
or  the  pretty  imitations  which  cost  so 
little,  often  become  dull  and  luster  less,  in 
spite  of  careful  washings.  Cut  glass, 
after  constant  usage,  is  often  repolished, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  to  give  bril¬ 
liancy  to  these  articles  by  cleansing 
them  properly.  First  wash  them  care¬ 
fully  in  warm  suds,  with  a  cloth,  follow¬ 
ing  this  with  a  little  brush  which  will 
go  deep  into  the  depressions.  When 
dipping  the  glass  into  the  suds,  don’t 
plump  it  in  carelessly,  thus  inviting 
cracking,  but  slide  in  sideways.  When 
the  dish  is  washed,  put  it  into  a  box  of 
fine  sawdust,  kept  for  the  purpose. 
When  dry,  shake  out  the  sawdust,  and 
polish  with  a  soft  cloth  or  chamois.  The 
brilliancy  thus  gained  is  astonishing. 
Boxwood  sawdust  is  what  the  jewelers 
use  for  drying  ornaments  of  metal  and 
precious  stones,  and  it  gives  a  high  luster. 
* 

We  overheard  a  sharp-faced  young 
woman,  who  sat  next  to  us  in  a  business 
lunch-room,  making  a  fretful  complaint 
to  the  waitress  because  her  coffee  didn’t 
arrive  quickly  enough.  After  she  was 
gone,  another  waitress  made  a  slight 
comment,  to  which  the  berated  one  ob¬ 
served,  philosophically,  “Yes,  most 
women  jaws  like  that,  if  things  ain’t 
just  right.  It  was  no  fault  of  mine,  but 
I’m  used  to  their  jawing.  I’d  rather  wait 
on  men,  though.”  The  speech  was  not 
very  flattering,  neither  is  it,  in  all 
cases,  true,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  great 
many  women  are  addicted  to  querulous 
speeches,  which  do  no  good,  and  merely 
add  to  the  sum  total  of  human  irrita¬ 
tion.  If  we  are  going  to  make  any  New 
Year’s  resolutions,  suppose  we  decide, 
now,  whether  we  belong  to  those  women 
who  “  jaw,”  as  the  waitress  said,  and  if 
so,  decide  upon  total  abstinence  from 
that  habit  in  the  future. 

* 

Housefurnishers  show  an  increasing 
taste  for  deer  heads,  skins,  and  other 
trophies  of  the  chase,  as  ornaments,  in 
hall  or  dining-room.  These  have  been 
freely  used  by  fishing  and  hunting  clubs 
for  years  past,  but  now  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  taste  for  such  decorations  in 
the  home.  Such  American  trophies  as 
Indian  arms  and  war  bonnets  of  feathers, 
or  painted  and  beaded  deerskins,  are 
now  being  used  by  decorators,  with 
fine  effect.  The  beautiful  Navajo  blan¬ 
kets,  which  are  certainly  genuine  Ameri¬ 
can  products,  have  been  used  for  por- 
ti6res  and  draperies,  with  rich  effect, 
but  they  are  very  expensive  in  the  East, 
and,  we  judge,  not  at  all  cheap  even  in 
the  localities  where  they  are  made.  In 
spite  of  admiration  of  the  quaint  draper¬ 
ies  and  pottery  of  the  Orient,  we  have 
always  thought  that  some  of  our  native 
American  manufactures  gave  material 
for  fine  decorative  effects,  and  we  are 
glad  that  they  are  gaining  the  admira¬ 
tion  they  deserve. 


ARMY  COOKING. 

A  Massachusetts  woman,  writing  to 
the  American  Kitchen  Magazine,  ob¬ 
serves  that,  while  investigations  are 
going  on  and  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  fix  the  blame  for  the  starvation 
and  death  of  our  soldier  boys  in  Cuba,  it 
is  surprising  that  so  little  blame  attaches 
to  the  army  cooks,  who  spoiled  good 
rations  with  bad  cooking.  In  our  Civil 
war,  if  we  may  believe  the  stories  of  the 
veterans,  good  cooking  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  Even  in 
Libby  prison  and  Andersonville,  where 
the  pinch  of  want  was  really  felt,  good 
cooking  came  to  the  rescue  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  one  of  the  survivors 
tells  of  a  marvelous  mush,  made  of  corn 


■teal  and  cow  peas,  that  was  so  delicious 
that  it  consoled  the  men  for  the  loss  of 
Thanksgiving  turkey.  It  fairly  makes 
one’s  mouth  water  to  hear  one  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  veterans  at  a  banquet  or  camp 
fire  tell  how  a  cup  of  coffee  tasted  in  ’62. 
Good  Java  coffee,  carefully  roasted,  and 
ground  with  the  butt  of  the  musket, 
was  boiled  in  great  kettles  over  the  open 
fire,  and  when  sweetened  with  brown 
sugar,  and  ladled  out  in  pint  tin  cups, — 
clear  as  amber,  fragrant  as  violets — was 
a  beverage  to  make  a  man  forget  dis¬ 
comforts,  and  feel  like  giving  thanks  to 
God. 

When  we  read  of  the  coffee  which  our 
boys  drank  in  Cuba,  and  on  board  the 
transports — half  roasted,  half  burned, 
altogether  vile — we  cannot  wonder  that 
some  of  them  disgraced  themselves  and 
their  regiment  by  their  patronage  of  the 
army  canteen.  Ilowever,  there  was 
some  good  cooking  done  in  Cuba,  as  is 
shown  by  the  experience  of  a  Worcester 
boy,  a  member  of  the  Second  Massa¬ 
chusetts  regiment,  who  on  the  very  same 
rations  of  which  others  so  bitterly  com¬ 
plained,  managed  to  keep  strong  and 
well.  He  messed  with  five  other  men, 
each  taking  his  turn  with  the  cooking. 
But  one  of  the  men  knew  how  to  cook, 
and  his  rules  were  followed  by  all,  so 
that  little  privation  or  real  hardship  was 
experienced  by  that  tent’s  company. 

Potatoes  and  onions  were  scarce,  to  be 
sure,  but  each  man  received  one,  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  If  these  had  been 
cooked  whole  and  eaten,  they  would 
have  failed  of  their  highest  usefulness, 
and  would  have  been  wholly  inadequate. 
Instead  our  wise  army  cook  adopted  the 
motto,  “  the  greatest  good  to  the  great¬ 
est  number,”  and  used  the  precious  vege¬ 
tables  in  making  soup.  The  onions,  two 
or  three  of  them,  were  carefully  fried  in 
bacon  fat,  a  few  sliced  potatoes,  and 
some  broken-up  hardtack  added,  with  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  liberal  al¬ 
lowance  of  water,  and  lo,  the  result  was 
a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 

So  with  the  baked  beans.  Those  served 
by  the  army  cooks  were  generally  hard 
and  indigestible,  because  they  were 
rarely  soaked  before  baking.  Our  Wor¬ 
cester  boys  saved  up  the  beans  given 
them  until  they  had  enough  to  fill  a  good- 
sized  bean  pot  and,  after  soaking  and 
parboiling  them,  placed  them  in  the  pot 
with  a  generous  allowance  of  pork,  and 
baked  them  under  hot  ashes,  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  Any  one  who  has  shared 
the  hospitality  of  a  logger’s  camp,  knows 
how  delicious  beans  baked  in  this  way 
taste,  and  will  understand  what  the  Wor¬ 
cester  boy  meant  when  he  said  on  com¬ 
ing  home,  “  I  can  bake  beans  better  than 
you  can,  mother.” 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  our  boys  of  to-day 
cannot  cook  as  the  old-fashioned  mother’s 
boy  could  in  the  Civil  war  35  years  ago. 
Is  it  not  because,  in  the  hurry  and  stress 
of  school  and  business  life,  our  boys  are 
less  in  the  kitchen,  “  watching  mother 
cook,”  than  in  the  old  days;  and  may  it 
not  also  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
mother  herself  is  not  found  in  the  kitchen 
as  she  was,  even  in  our  well-to-do  fami¬ 
lies,  30  years  ago  ? 


MARTHA'S  MANAGEMENT. 

The  Chicago  Record  publishes  a  series 
of  household  articles  under  the  above 
title,  and  a  recent  installment  gives  some 
excellent  ideas  in  cleaning.  The  inquir¬ 
ing  Laura  asks  how  to  keep  her  white 
paint  clean,  a  very  serious  question  in 
the  western  soft-eoal-burning  towns. 

“  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  small  paper 
basin  and  a  clean  special  soft  cloth  for 
wiping  off  the  window  sills  every  morn¬ 
ing,”  replied  Martha.  “  If  the  paint  has 
not  become  very  dirty  a  piece  of  soft 
flannel  dipped  in  the  water,  wrung  quite 
dry  and  sprinkled  with  finely  powdered 
French  chalk,  will  be  efficacious.  It  is 
not  wise  always  to  use  soap,  as  it  is  apt 
to  injure  the  paint  if  continually  applied; 
but  white  soap  may  be  desirable  occasion¬ 
ally.  To  use  soap  successfully,  wring  a 
clean  cheesecloth  from  warm  water,  rub 


the  soap  over  it,  rub  it  between  the 
hands  to  make  a  lather  and  wipe  gently 
over  the  paint,  using  a  fresh  portion  of 
the  cloth  for  each  stroke ;  never  rub  to 
and  fro,  for  that  grinds  the  dirt  into  the 
woodwork.  Some  people  use  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  ammonia  to  one  quart  of 
moderately  hot  water,  and  apply  it  with 
a  flannel,  but  it  is  apt  to  dull  the  paint, 
and  I  prefer  doubling  the  quantity  of 
water  to  the  same  amount  of  ammonia 
and  using  it  with  a  little  soap.  To  in¬ 
sure  perfect  success  the  water  in  the 
basin  should  be  changed  very  often.” 

“  I  suppose  your  remarks  will  apply  to 
cleaning  the  paint  throughout  a  room, 
as  well  as  to  window  sills  ?  ”  said  Laura. 

“  Yes  ;  but  it  will  expedite  matters  to 
take  a  pail  instead  of  a  basin.” 

“  How  can  I  keep  from  rubbing  the 
wallpaper  when  paint-washing  ?  ” 

“If  your  cloth  is  wrung  dry  enough 
and  your  hand  is  steady  there  need  be 
no  trouble  of  that  kind  ;  in  very  partic¬ 
ular  work  you  could  hold  a  bit  of  paste¬ 
board  against  the  wall  to  cover  the  paper 
with  the  left  hand  while  you  washed 
the  adjoining  paint  with  the  right  hand. 
If  the  cleaning  cloth  is  too  wet  drops 
may  flirt  from  it  to  the  paper,  or  small 
trickles  may  run  down  the  woodwork, 
which  will  be  difficult  to  wash  away.” 

“  Have  you  a  recipe  for  making  new 
oilcloth  out  of  old  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not,”  replied  Martha,  with  a 
smile  ;  “  but  I  can  suggest  a  way  to  keep 
oilcloth  new.  After  washing  it  with 
weak  sudsy  water,  and  rinsing  it,  rub  it 
all  over  with  a  cloth  that  has  been  dipped 
in  milk.” 

“My  marble  table  top  has  become 
quite  stained.  What  can  be  done  for  it?” 

“  Mix  powdered  soapstone  and  benzine 
into  a  paste,  spread  it  quite  deeply  over 
the  marble  and  leave  it  over  night,  well- 
covered  from  the  air.  Next  morning 
wash  it  off  thoroughly  with  clear  water, 
and  if  the  stains  have  not  disappeared 
repeat  the  performance.  Whiting  will 
do  as  well  as  soapstone  to  mix  with  the 
benzine.” 

“  If  you  have  scratches  on  your  furni¬ 
ture,”  remarked  Hepzibah,  who  had  been 
unusually  quiet,  “  you  can  mix  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  three 
cupfuls  of  linseed  oil,  and  when  well 
shaken  apply  it  with  a  woolen  cloth  and 
rub  it  dry  with  another  woolen  cloth.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  wood  will 
be  quite  renovated  and  the  scratches 
hidden.” 

“  Can  you  give  me  a  simple  floor  pol¬ 
ish  ?  ” 

“  A  very  good  one  is  made  of  turpen¬ 
tine  and  spermaceti  —  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  the  latter  to  each  gallon  of  the 
former.  After  melting  the  spermaceti 
add,  by  degrees,  the  turpentine.  It  is 
most  efficacious  when  applied  warm  to 
the  floor  after  it  has  been  very  thor¬ 
oughly  cleansed.” 

“  How  often  must  it  be  used  ?  ” 

“  About  once  a  month.” 

“  Do  you  remember  that  small  oil 
painting  that  hangs  on  the  left  side  of 
my  piano  ?  It  has  grown  very  much 
soiled  from  the  continued  outpouring  of 
furnace  heat  through  the  register.  I 
have  often  wondered  if  I  could  clean  it 
myself.” 

“  You  might  try  rubbing  sections  of 
peeled  raw  potato  over  it(slightly  moisten 
them  with  water  first)  until  the  surface 
begins  to  lather  ;  wipe  it  off  with  a  soft 
wet  sponge,  and  continue  the  treatment 
until  the  painting  looks  clean.  Use 
more  than  one  potato  if  necessary.  Fin¬ 
ish  by  washing  it  off  with  tepid  water 
and  wipe  it  perfectly  dry  with  a  soft  rag 
of  silk.  The  frame  may  be  freshened, 
after  brushing  it  perfectly  clean  and  free 
from  dust  with  a  soft  brush,  by  applying 
a  mixture  of  a  half  ounce  of  chloride  of 
potassa  and  the  white  of  one  egg  with 
another  soft  brush.” 

“  I  shall  not  consider  I  have  done  my 
duty  by  you,  Laura,”  said  Hepzibah, 
“  unless  I  tell  you  how  to  make  soft  soap 
and  to  wash  feather  pillows.” 

“  I  shall  attune  mine  ears,”  said  Laura. 


“  In  the  first  place,  the  inner  side  of 
the  ticking  should  be  rubbed  with  bees¬ 
wax  before  the  feathers  are  filled  into  it; 
this  keeps  the  feathers  from  working 
through  and  saves  much  annoyance. 
Now,  in  the  course  of  years  the  pillows 
will  become  soiled.  I  should  fill  a  wash- 
tub  with  hot  soapsuds  and  plunge  a  pil¬ 
low,  just  as  it  is,  feathers  and  all,  right 
into  these  suds  ;  shake  it  about  in  several 
waters  and  then  hang  it  on  the  line  in 
the  yard  in  a  shady  spot,  but  where 
plenty  of  wind  will  blow  on  it.  After 
shaking  it  up  once  in  a  while  during  the 
day  it  must  be  brought  in  before  dusk 
and  put  out  again  on  the  morrow  and, 
in  fact,  should  air  in  this  manner  for  a 
week.  Feather  pillows  must  never  be 
put  in  the  sun  when  they  are  aired,  be¬ 
cause  the  heat  will  draw  the  oil  and  give 
them  a  disagreeable  odor.” 

“  Why  must  I  learn  how  to  make  soft 
soap  ?  ”  murmured  Laura. 

“  Because  you  will  need  it  some  day,” 
replied  Hepzibah,  sternly.  “Get  four 
pounds  of  tallow,  a  box  of  good  lye,  and 
for  this  quantity  allow  three  pints  of 
cold  water.  Let  the  tallow  dissolve 
slowly  in  an  iron  pot ;  then  remove  it 
from  the  fire.  Dissolve  the  lye  in  the 
cold  water  and  add  it  to  the  tallow, 
which  must  be  lukewarm,  stirring  it  con¬ 
tinually  until  it  becomes  thick  and  white. 
Cover  this  closely  with  a  heavy  cloth 
until  the  next  day,  when  it  will  have  be¬ 
come  hard.  Cut  it  up  quite  fine  and  add 
hot  water ;  stir  incessantly  until  all  is 
dissolved,  then  pour  into  a  five-gallon 
crock  and  fill  up  with  water  to  the  brim. 
Now  it  may  be  reserved  for  future  use. 
If  you  will  take  one  quart  of  this  soap, 
dissolve  it  with  hot  water,  add  a  box  of 
lye,  and  when  that  is  dissolved  add  water 
enough  to  make  four  gallons,  you  will 
have  a  very  fine  soap  for  scrubbing.  You 
must  dilute  it  with  boiling  water  and 
use  it  in  place  of  hard  soap.” 
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UNFADING  COTTON  DYES. 


Special  Fast  Diamond  Dyes  For  Cotton  That 
Will  Not  Wash  Out  in  Soapsuds. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a  fast  and  satis¬ 
factory  color  on  cotton  from  the  same  dyes  as  are 
used  for  woolen  goods,  and  for  that  reason  Diamond 
Dyes  have  a  specially  prepared  line  of  fast  colois 
for  cotton  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction.  If  you 
want  to  color  cotton  or  mixed  goods  be  sure  to  get 
the  fast  Diamond  Dyes  for  cotton,  as  they  will  give 
colors  that  will  not  fade  even  by  washing  in  strong 
soapsuds  or  exposure  to  sunlight  If  any  dealer  tries 
to  sell  you  the  same  dye  to  color  cotton  as  he  would 
sell  you  for  coloring  wool,  do  not  accept  it,  as  such 
dyes  are  unreliable,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
will  ruin  the  material  on  which  they  are  used. 

There  are  some  fifty  different  kinds  of  Diamond 
Dyes,  so  that  you  can  get  any  color  that  you  wish. 
By  using  them  in  different  strengths  any  desired 
shade  can  be  made,  and  all  the  fashionable  colors  are 
readily  gotten  with  these  dyes. 

To  get  a  fast,  rich,  full  black,  use  one  of  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Dye  Fast  Blacks.  There  are  three  different 
kinds,  for  wool,  for  cotton  and  mixed  goods,  and  for 
silk  and  feathers.  They  color  a  rich,  lull  black  that 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  new  goods. 

Diamoud  Dyes  are  prepared  specially  for  home  use, 
with  very  simple  directions,  so  that  it  is  but  little 
trouble  or  work  to  use  them,  a  direction  book  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Wisixs,  Richakuson 
&  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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On  the  Wing. 

GLASS  GARDENING  IN  THE  BAY  STA  TE 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  MARSHALL,  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  ;  WHERE  THE  CUCUM¬ 
BERS  COME  FROM. 

{Continued.) 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

TnE  Garden  of  Cucumbers — The  an¬ 
cient  sage  who  sighed  for  a  lodge 
in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,  would  find 
Leominster  very  much  to  his  taste. 
It  is  rather  surprising  to  a  New  Yorker 
to  find  that  most  of  the  glasshouse  cu¬ 
cumbers  coming  into  the  market  come 
from  this  town  among  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  hills.  The  tendency  of  the  locality 
appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  inten¬ 
sive  horticulture  and  careful  fruit  grow¬ 
ing — hence  the  well-kept  orchards  and 
long  ranges  of  grass. 

The  prime  mover  of  the  cucumber  en¬ 
terprise  is  Mr.  G.  M.  Kendall,  a  shrewd, 
far-seeing  citizen,  whose  success  induced 
many  others  to  go  into  the  business.  Mr. 
Kendall  says  frankly  that  some  of  his 
ideas  in  cucumber-growing  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  practices  of  other  success¬ 
ful  growers  ;  they  get  results,  and  he 
gets  results,  and  he  sticks  to  the  plans 
he  finds  successful. 

The  Kendall  Cucumber  House. — Mr. 
Kendall  has  been  building  cucumber 
houses  for  a  number  of  years.  His  per¬ 
sonal  success  led  to  a  great  extension  of 
this  business,  and  he  is  known  as  a  spec¬ 
ialist  in  this  one  line  of  building.  The 
houses  are  even  span,  with  a  roof  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  one-third  pitch.  They  may 
be  all  the  way  from  100  to  400  feet  long  ; 
the  usual  width  is  23  feet.  They  should 
run  north  and  south  and,  if  there  is  a 
slight  rise  toward  the  south,  say  one  foot 
in  100,  so  much  the  better.  A  founda¬ 
tion  wall  of  stone  or  brick  is  put  in  and, 
above  this,  a  four-foot  side  wall,  two 
feet  of  boards  and  two  feet  of  glass.  The 
rafters  are  of  wood,  and  the  house  is 
glazed  with  16  x  24-inch  glass.  At  the 
peak  of  the  roof  are  ventilators  3x4 
feet,  every  10  feet,  on  alternate  sides. 
On  the  side  walls,  there  are  windows 
nine  or  10  feet  long,  opening  with  hinges, 
every  25  feet  on  both  sides ;  they  are  for 
convenient  access  in  putting  in  soil  or 
other  materials.  The  roof  is  double- 
glazed  from  the  wall  to  the  ventilators ; 
this  air  space  prevents  the  vines  from 
being  frosted  by  going  against  the  glass 
in  severe  weather.  Rigidity  is  given  by 
iron  supports  and  braces. 

Heating  and  Beds. — The  soil  is  in 
solid  beds,  having  sides  of  board  or 
cement.  In  a  23-foot  house,  there  are 
three  beds,  one  in  the  center  and  one  on 
either  side,  with  two  narrow  walks. 
There  are  22  rows  of  three-inch  pipes  for 
heating,  four  being  put  overhead,  in  the 
center  of  the  house,  and  the  others  be¬ 
ing  arranged  down  either  side,  under  the 
side  beds  and  under  the  walks,  but  not 
under  the  center  bed.  The  arrangement 
of  the  heating  pipes  is  sometimes  varied, 
but  the  above  is  Mr.  Kendall’s  usual 
mode. 

The  soil  is  extremely  rich  with  stable 
manure.  All  the  glass  gardeners  show 
a  firm  faith  in  stable  manure  and  lots  of 
it.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  it  is  not  merely  the  fertilizing  value 
in  the  manure  that  gives  the  results ; 
the  heat  supplied  by  it  is,  also,  an  im¬ 
portant  factor. 

Renewing  the  Beds. — When  a  rose 
grower  makes  a  new  planting,  he  care¬ 
fully  removes  all  the  soil  from  the  green¬ 
house  benches,  and  replaces  it  with  per¬ 
fectly  fresh  earth.  The  cucumber  grow¬ 
ers  whom  I  saw  don’t  do  this,  but  they 
add  a  heavy  supply  of  manure  for  each 
crop.  The  earth  (above  solid  ground) 
is  about  14  inches  deep.  One  man  told 
me  that,  in  preparing  the  soil,  he  first 
put  manure  and  sods  in  a  compost  heap, 
half  and  half,  then  chopped  down  the 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  ia  the  Beat. — Adv. 


pile,  and  again  mixed  half  the  bulk  of 
manure. 

After  a  crop  is  taken  off,  before  re¬ 
planting,  about  four  inches  of  the  soil 
are  removed  from  the  top,  and  manure 
forked  in  in  its  place.  A  ridge  of  ma¬ 
nure  is  put  along  the  bed,  in  a  trench, 
which  is  then  filled  up,  where  the  cucum¬ 
bers  are  to  go  in  the  center  bed.  The 
little  plants  being  thus  set  on  the  manure, 
make  an  astonishing  growth.  The  grow¬ 
ers  make  allowances  for  a  period  of 
eight  weeks  from  seed  to  cucumber,  but, 
of  course,  the  time  will  vary  from  out¬ 
side  conditions. 

Planting  and  Transplanting. — The 
seed  is  sown  in  boxes,  and  pricked  out 
from  these  into  six-inch  pots,  two  plants 
in  a  pot.  The  cucumber  will  not  endure 
a  chill,  and  many  seedlings  are  lost  by 
carelessness  in  pricking  out.  The  seed- 
box  is,  of  course,  standing  in  a  warm 
place,  where  it  receives  sufficient  bottom 
heat  to  hold  the  soil  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  If,  then,  the  little  plantlet  is 
pricked  out  into  soil  at  the  temperature 
of  the  outside  air,  the  shock  is  quite 
enough  to  injure,  or  even  to  kill  it.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  many  losses  described 
as  “  damping  off”  are  directly  attribut¬ 
able  to  this  shock.  Mr.  Kendall  described 
his  plan  for  obviating  this,  which  is  both 
simple  and  ingenious. 

The  soil  into  which  the  tiny  cucumbers 
are  to  be  transplanted  is  brought  in  and 
pre  pared  for  use.  Large  stones  are  heate  d 
to  a  high  temperature,  and  buried  in  the 
soil,  which  is  stirred  over  them  until  the 
entire  pile  shows  a  temperature  equal  to, 
or  exceeding,  that  in  which  the  seeds 
germinated.  The  plantlets  are  then 
pricked  off  into  the  prepared  soil ;  they 
receive  no  shock  in  transition,  and  take 
hold  at  once. 

The  Next  Move. — The  young  vines 
grow  with  great  rapidity  after  the  move 
to  the  pots,  and  are  soon  ready  for  the 
beds.  Mr.  Kendall  puts  two  plants  to¬ 
gether  in  a  hill,  so  to  speak,  the  hills  42 
inches  apart.  If  a  very  robust  growth 
be  made,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  out 
one  of  the  vines,  but  the  two  being  put 
together  avoids  the  risk  of  a  gap,  should 
one  fail.  In  the  Kendall  houses,  the 
cucumbers  are  trained  up  to  the  roof, 
and  carried  along  wires  about  one  foot 
below  the  glass,  forming,  in  time,  a  net¬ 
work  of  vines  overhead.  Some  of  the 
growers,  however,  have  a  trellis  shaped 
like  an  inverted  Y  running  along  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  a  row  of  cucumbers 
being  trained  up  over  it  from  either  side. 


B.  &  B. 

holiday  helps  for  nothing 

Great  preparation  for  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping— such  as  will  interest  every  reader 
— large  assortments  of  choice  novel  and 
useful  gift  goods  at  less  prices. 

Our  big  250-page  illustrated  catalogue 
tells  all  about  Neckwear,  Hosiery,  Jew¬ 
elry  and  Silver  Novelties,  Dolls,  Toys 
and  hundreds  of  other  goods  adapted 
for  the  holidays.  We’ll  mail  a  copy  free, 
postpaid,  soon  as  you  send  name  and 
address. 

Also  any  or  all  of  these  : 

“  Holiday  Gloves.” 

“Christmas  Handkerchiefs.” 

“Book  News.” 

“Fur  Booklet.” 

A  5-acre  store — 64  different  depart¬ 
ments — and  a  thoroughly  organized  mail 
order  system — determined  with  goods 
and  prices  to  make  your  buying  here  so 
important  from  a  style  and  money-saving 
point  of  view  as  will  get  us  your  prefer¬ 
ence — get  it  on  plain,  straightforward, 
convincing  merit. 

Silk  for  a  waist,  or  a  Dress  Goods  pat¬ 
tern  will  be  appropriate  for  many.  Get 
samples  of  the  smart  novelty  Taffeta 
silks,  65c.  yard,  and  dressy  Dress  Goods, 
50c.,  65c.,  85c.  yard. 

Plenty  of  time  yet  if  you  send  now. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  Cv 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


I  saw  this  plan  in  use  at  the  great  Raw- 
son  place,  at  Arlington. 

How  the  Plants  Grow. — It  is  natural 
that  these  vines  should  rush  along  when 
planted,  when  we  consider  the  condi¬ 
tions.  The  soil  is  light,  but  it  has  been 
tremendously  enriched.  The  trench  for 
the  extra  manure  is  about  one  foot  wide, 
and  one  foot  of  manure  is  put  in.  This 
is  fresh  and  strawy.  Little  pruning  or 
pinching  out  is  given  to  the  vines,  only 
for  the  removal  of  weak  shoots,  which 
are  obviously  unsuited  to  fruiting.  The 
tip  of  the  shoot  may  be  pinched  out 
when  the  plant  has  made  as  much 
growth,  in  length,  as  is  desired. 

In  November,  December,  and  January, 
under  usual  conditions,  the  vines  grow 
more  slowly  than  later,  when  they  have 
the  influence  of  stronger  sunlight.  They 
get  plenty  of  light,  for  the  houses  are 
all  detached.  Instead  of  running  to¬ 
gether,  like  a  range  of  rose  or  carna¬ 
tion  houses,  the  cucumber  houses  are 
built  apart,  with  at  least  10  feet  of  clear 
space  between  them.  This  is  a  matter 
of  convenience,  for  it  is  necessary  to  have 
space  for  driving  along  the  house  with 
soil  and  manure.  Of  course,  a  shed  or 
boiler  house  may  run  along  the  end,  thus 
connecting  the  houses,  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  intervening  spaces.  e.  t.  r. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Good  Will 

and  good  judgment,  as  well 
as  good  time,  will  be  shown 
by  those  who  remember  to 
give  an 

Elgin  Ruby  Jeweled  Watch 

as  a  Christmas  token.  An 
Elgin  Watch  is  a  present 
that  reminds  of  the  donor 
every  hour  of  a  life  time. 

Jewelers  Sell  Elgin  Watches. 


PRICE,  $1 .57. 


000000000CX300000000000000( 
Christmas  Gifts  for  Sensible  People.  J 

This  Solid  Oak  or  Wal-  { 
nut  Commode  measure, 
when  closed,  18x18x18  in. 

It  comes  complete  with 
China  Pun.  The  entire 
Commode  is  strongly  con¬ 
structed  «nd  well  finished. 
Peta  l  price $4.00.  O  doth 
filled  pi  otr.pt ly. 

This  Commode  is 
but  one  of  thousands 
of  bargains  to  be  found 
in  our  160-page  cata¬ 
logue  of  Christmas 
suggestions.  Our  col¬ 
lection  of  sensible 
presents  include  Fancy 
Furniture,  Silverware, 
Clocks,  Pictures  and 
Lamps,  but  these  are 
but  five  of  the  32  lines 
we  manufacture.  We 
are  careful,  reliable 
and  prompt  in  filling  Holiday  orders.  Our  50 
years'of  valuable  experience  is  at  your  disposal. 
Perhaps  you  thought  of  giving  a  Carpet,  some 
Rugs,  Lace  Curtains  or  Portieres  for  a  present. 
We  publish  a  lithographed  catalogue  which 
shows  tile  actual  patterns  of  these  goods  in 
hand-painted  colors,  and  we  also  pay  freight 
on  Carpets,  Rugs 
and  Curtains.  Sew 
Carpets  and  furn¬ 
ish  lining  FREE. 

$3.95  hnys  this  Desk 
made  o  f  Quartered 
O  «k  or  finished  in  pol¬ 
ished  Mahogany.  63 
in.  high,  39  in.  w'd  *. 

9  In.  French  beveled 
m  rror  and  good  in¬ 
terior  of  pigeon  hoi' 
and  drawer.  Kota 
at  $10.00. 

Would  you  like 
to  save  6o  per  cent 
on  your  Holiday 
purchases?  Our 
catalogue  will  tell 
you.  Address  this 
way. 


Price,  $3.95. 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

,  Dept.  320  BALTIMORE,  MD.  w 

iooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


$9.50  BUYS  A  GRADE  VICTOR  MACS  INK 

Adapted  to  Light  and  Heavy  Work.  Reliable  and  Finely 
Finished;  Guaranteed  for  10  Years.  Write  for  32  P»go  Cata¬ 
logue.  Attachments  Free.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Addrosa 
Dept  629  YIirrOH  MVU.  CO. ,  295-297  Fifth  Av®  Chicago. 


%  A  FAMILY  KNITTER  lor  $5. 

£  6,000  stitches  por  minute.  Knits  hosiery  com- 
“  pleto  from  homespun  or  factory  woolen  or 
—  cotton  yarns.  Otir  Free  Circular  with 
S  samples  of  work  explains  everything.  This 
£  machine  sold  direct.  Address, 
tn  Perfection  Knlttlmr  Machine  Co..  Clearfield,  Pm. 


HOLIDAY 


Presents  at  Wholesale  Rates 
•1847  ”  Rogers’  Bros.  Celebrated 
TableWares.  Triple-plate  Steel 
Knives,  per  set  of  6  $1.05,  Forks, 
$1.05.  A 1  plate  Tea  Spoons.  $1.10;  Table  Spoons  or 
Forks,  $2.20.  Boss  patent  14k.  Gold-til  led  Nickel  Elgin 
Hunting  Watches.  Ladles’  size,  $11.50;  Gents’ size, 
$15.  Bargain  Catalogue  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
on  application.  WHITNEY.  COOKE  &  CO.,  Whole¬ 
sale  Jewelers,  Station  J,  Chlcago.Ill. 


The  Great  Singing  Glass  Book,-!:: 


‘Straub’s 
kNewModel”' 

Delightful  Method  1  Charming  music  1  Extra  size  1 
Low  price— OOc.  Large  discount !  Send  only  30c. 
in  stamps  for  one  sample.  Full  descriptions  free. 
S.  W.  STRAUB  &  CO.,  6403  Monroe  Avo.,  Chicago. 


DEWEY’S 


Great  book  free,  sells 
$2.50.  Howto  Cure  Diseases 
without  Medicine;  power 
_  of  pure  water.  Address 
SANITARY  STILL  CO  ,17  H.  St.  Atlanta.Ga. 


HAS  IT  MERIT?  OVER  300,000  SOLD. 


PARAGON  PAT.  FOLDING  COIN  PURSE 

Holds  its  Popularity  as  It  holds  Money. 

The  most  roomy  and  least  bulky  purse  made.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it,  or  I  will  send  you  sample  at  follow¬ 
ing  prices,  postpaid: 


No.  Oil  holds  $6.00  in  silver . $0.25  Calf.  Seal. 

“  14x  “  6.00  “  10  $0.75  $0.00 

“  13x  “  10.00  •*  50  .90  1.25 


PAT.  Dec.  30,  1890.  Sole  Manufacturer,  PAT.  DEC.  30,  ’90. 

JAS.  S.  TOPHANI,  Dept.  D,  1231  Penn.  Ave.,  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ENTERPRISE  Choppers 

Twenty-eight  sizes  and  styles,  $1.50  to  $275.00 


No.  5,  Clamps  to  table, 
No.  10,  “  “ 

No.  20,  "  •* 

No.  ia,  Screws  on  table. 
No.  33,  “  “ 

No.  33,  /•  “ 


Price,  $2.00 

**  3.00 

“  5-00 

“  3.50 

“  4.00 

••  6.00 


FOR  CHOPPING  8fiusageand  Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg;  8teak  for  Dyspeptics,  T ripe, 
Hogshead  Cheese,  Suet,  Codfish, 
Cocoanut,  Clams,  etc. 

For  sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 

American  Agriculturist  says: 

“We  have  given  this  Meat  Chopper  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial  with  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
excel  anything  of  the  kind  made  in  either 
hemisphere.’’ 

Enterprise”  Is  on  every  machine.  Send  4c.  In  stamps  for  the  Enterprising 
Housekeeper”— 200  recipes. 

THIRD  It  DAUPHIN  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA.  A 


Farm  and  Fireside  says: 

“  It  Is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw  that 
we  would  give  house  room.  It  has  proved  such 
a  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our  readers 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  with  us.” 

Our  trade-mark 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  OF  PA. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  markets  were  stronger,  though  quiet, 
early  in  the  week,  and  prices  are  somewhat 
higher  than  one  week  ago.  There  is  a  continued 
export  demand,  especially  for  wheat  and  corn. 
Offerings  here  and  in  the  West  are  lighter,  and 
receipts  have  also  grown  lighter,  the  latter  due 
to  the  interruption  of  railroad  traffic  by  snow 
blockades  in  the  Northwest.  The  market  iB  in 
good  shape,  with  the  higher  prices  well  sus¬ 
tained.  In  Chicago,  cash  quotations  were  about 
as  follows:  No.  2  Spring  wheat,  63  to  66c.;  No.  2 
red,  67)4  to  68»4c.;  No.  2  corn,  3334  to  34c.;  No.  2 
oats,  27  to  2Sc.;  No.  2  white  oats,  29 V4  to  2934c.; 
No.  3  white  oats,  28  to  29)4c. ;  No.  2  rye,  52  to  5214c. ; 

Receipts  of  apples  are  only  moderate,  and 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  fancy  fruit  at  full 
quoted  prices.  There  is,  also,  a  good  demand  for 
the  moderate-priced  fruit.  There  is  a  light  sup¬ 
ply  of  pears,  but  little  demand.  Receipts  of 
cranberries  are  light,  stocks  on  hand  moderate, 
and  a  little  improvement  is  manifest.  Prices  of 
Florida  oranges  are  very  much  unsettled,  and 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  weak.  The  tendency 
of  price  of  evaporated  apples  is  upward,  the  sup¬ 
ply  light  and  the  demand  fair,  with  the  market 
Arm. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  potatoes,  but  the 
offerings  are  very  liberal,  and  the  market  is 
barely  steady.  Just  now,  there  is  a  light  supply 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  market  is  steady  with 
a  tendency  toward  higher  prices.  Choice  onions 
sell  well,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  receipts 
are  poor,  and  sell  at  irregular  prices.  Cabbages 
continue  dull,  turnips  weak.  There  is  a  liberal 
supply  of  kale  and  spinach,  demand  weak  and 
prices  drag.  Florida  vegetables  sell  well  if  of 
good  quality. 

There  is  very  little  change  in  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket,  prices  being  about  the  same  as  one  week 
ago.  Cheese  prices  have  advanced  materially, 
and  the  market  is  firm  with  a  good  export 
demand.  _ 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 


Saturday,  November  26,  1898. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb.. 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Western,  June  extras . 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts. 
State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest.. 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Firkins,  fancy . 

Firkins,  firsts . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  finest 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  June  extras . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Current  make,  finest . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Rol’s,  fresh,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 


23  ®  23)4 
20  @  22)4 

18  @  19 

16  @  17 
22  @  22)4 
20  ®  21)4 

15  ®  19 
20  ®  21 

17  @  19)4 

19  ®  20 

17  ®  18)4 
19  ®  19)4 
16)4®  18 
14  ®  16 

18  ®  18)4 

16  ®  17 

17  ®  17)4 
14  ®  15)4 

13  ®  13)4 

14  ®  14)4 
13  ®  13« 
13)4®  14 
12)4®  13 
11)4®  12 

15  @  16 
13  ®  14 


English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50  ®2  00 
Plover,  golden,  prime  tochoice.  per  do*. 1  75  @2  00 


Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  50 

Wild  ducks. canva8,6  lbs &overtop’r,ppr2  50  @3  00 

Red  heads,  5  lbs&overto  p’me,  p.  pr.l  75  @2  00 

Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  60  @1  00 

Mallards,  per  pdir .  60  ®  75 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Common,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  15  ®  20 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  50  ®  60 

GRAIN 

Wheat .  75  @  80 

Corn . 38  ®  40)4 

Buckwheat . 50  ®  53 

Oats .  30  @  36)4 

Rye .  c56  @  60 

Barley  malting .  50  ®  60 

Feeding .  40  ®  42 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 55  @  60 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 50  ®  55 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 42  @  47 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40  @  50 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 36  ®  45 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  40 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  @  45 

Oat,  per  190  lbs...  . 20  ®  30 

HOPS 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  19  @  20 

Prime .  17  @  18 

Low  to  medium .  13  ®  16 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897  .  8  @  13 

Olds .  3  @  7 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  19  ®  20 

Prime.... .  18  @  19 

Low  to  medium .  13  @  16 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  6  @  13 

Olds .  2  ®  6 

German,  etc.,  crop  Of  1898  .  52  ®  60 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Yeals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  ®  10)4 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  @  8)4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  ®  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6  @  7)4 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  4)4®  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  3 )4@  4 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  6  ®  9 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  15  ®  16 


NUT8. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb. 


3  ® 


Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  2)4@ 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  3  ® 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2)4® 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3 W®  — 

Shelled,  No.  2  Virginia .  2)4®  — 

Chestnuts.  Southern,  per  bush,  of  60  lbs.. 1  00  @2  00 

Northern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs . 1  60  @3  00 

Hiekorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 3  00  @  — 

Butternuts,  per  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 


3)4 
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3)4 


POULTRY— DRESSED-DRY  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Up-R  ver,  fancy  .  ..  12  @  12)4 
Md.  and  Del.,  choice  to  fancy,  per  lb.  11  ®  12 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  lb .  ll)t@  12 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  p.  lb.  10  ®  11 
Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy,  p.  lb.  11  ®  11)4 
Other  Western,  av'ge  finest  per  lb  .  10J4@  11 

Other  Western,  gocd  to  prime,  p.  lb.  10  @  — 

Other  fair  to  good .  9  ®  9)4 

Other  inferior .  6  @  8 

Chickens.  Jersey  and  nearby,  prime .  12  @  13 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good .  9  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  10  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  8  ®  9 

Western,  good  to  prime .  9  @  10 

Western,  fair  to  gocd  .  7  @  8 

Fow's  Jersey,  good  to  prime .  9  @  10 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime  ....  8  ®  9 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  8)4 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  7)4 


Don’t  spend  so  much 
money  on  lamp-chimneys  — 
get  Macbeth’s — get  the  chim¬ 
ney  made  for  your  lamp 
The  Index  tells. 


CHEESE— NEW 

State,  full  cream,  colored,  large,  fancy. 

Colored,  large,  choice . 

White,  large,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 


9)4@  9« 

9)4®  934 

9M@  9*4 

-  9 


7  @  8)4 

10  @  — 

10  @  — 
9)4®  954 

7  @  8)4 

7)4®  -754 
6)4®  7 

6)4®  654 

5  @  5)4 

3)4®  4)4 

2)4®  3 


EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  doz . 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best . 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off... 

Fair  to  good . .  ........ 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime 
W’n  &  S’west’n,  defective,  per  30-doz  case. 4 

Seconds  and  dirties,  per  30-doz  case - 3 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  choice,  case  count 

Poor  to  fair . 

Limed,  western,  per  doz . 


FRUIT8— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb. 

Choice,  per  lb .  9 

Prime,  per  lb .  6)4® 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6  " 

Sun-drie'1  Southern,  sliced,  1898  .  6 

Sun-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  5 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb .  2)4® 

Cores  and  skins,  1898.  per  lb .  2  @ 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1898,  per  lb .  10)4® 

Blackberries,  1898.  per  lb . 

Huokleberr'es.  1898.  per  lb . 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  9 


.  27  @ 

28 

.  24  @ 

25 

.  24  @ 

25 

.  16  @ 

19 

.  23  @ 

23)4 

.  21  @ 

23 

.  20  @ 

32)4 

.4  20  @5  40 

.3  60  @4  20 

15)4® 

16 

.  11  @ 

13 

.  15  @ 

16)4 

.  9&@ 

10 

.  9  @ 

9)4 

8)4® 

»H 

6  ® 

8 

.  5  @ 

6 

.  5  ® 

6 

.  2)4® 

3 

.  2  @ 

2)4 

.  10)4® 

11 

.  4  ® 

5 

.  10  @ 

11 

.  9  @ 

10 

FRUIT8— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  King,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  50@6  00 

Greening,  fancy,  per  bbl .  4  00@5  00 

Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Snow,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  50 

Fair  to  prime  grades,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Western  New  York,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

King,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Spy,  per  d.-h.  bbl . .....2  50®3  50 

Pears.  Bose,  per  bushel  box . 2  O0®3  50 

Seckel.  Boston,  per  bushel  box .  2  50@4  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  00®3  50 

Kieffer,  per  bbl . 2  00® 3  25 

Common  kinds,  per  bbl . 1  00® 2  00 

Oranges.  Fla.,  blight,  per  box .  3  50®4  CO 

Russet,  per  box . .  3  00® 3  50 

Grapefruit  Florida . .  6  0088  00 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  basket...  10®  16 

West’n  N.  Y.  Concord,  per  basket .  12@  13 

Catawba,  per  basket  .  .  . .  „}* 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  trays,  per  lb  .  2@  2)4 

Catawba,  bulk  stock,  in  trays,  per  lb....  2@  2)4 

Cranberries.  C.  Cod.extra  f’ey  van’s.ner  bb).7  00®8  00 

Cape  Cod.  usual  kinds,  per  bbl . 5  25@6  75 

Cape  Cod.  usual  kinds,  per  crate . 1  50®2  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . 4  ,5@5  25 

Jersey,  perorate . 1  25 ®1  <o 


GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz. . . . ..1  50 

Partridges,  p’me  to ch’ce.  undrawn, p.  p  r.l  00 

Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair .  75 

Grouse  undrawn,  prime  to  choice,  p.  p’r.l  00 
Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair —  75 
Woodcock,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair.  . .  .1  00 


@1  75 
@1  26 
@1  00 
@1  20 
®1  00 
@1  12 


Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  8treet,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


JELlLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO-, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hotuouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Fit  UCUflTT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  III  ntVvIMj  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE.— Sporting  and  Pet  Dogs.  Pig¬ 
eons,  Belgian  Hares.  Stamps  for  catalogue. 
C.  L.  B.  LANDIS.  Bower’s  Station,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


WHITE  COTTAGE  HERD  Chester  Whites. 

All  kinds  for  sale.  Pigs,  *4  each,  or  three  for 
$10.  STEPHEN  LYLE,  White  Cottage,  Ohio. 


50 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS,  from  registered  stock, 
8  weeks  old,  $5;  trio,  $14.  Serviceable  Boars.  $10. 
ALISON  BAKER,  Smyrna,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Ifinil  Asparagus  Plants  for  $2,  Barr’s  and  Con- 
|UUU  over’s.  F.S.  Newcomb  &  Son,  Vineland,  N.J. 

SEEDSMAN,  ATTENTION! 

Six  entire  lots  of  very  fine  Seedling  Potatoes  for 
sale  at  very  reasonsble  prices. 

w.  11  IT  A  RT.F.V  Rm  688.  Le  ltov.  N.  Y 


DfiTATnFQ— Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Early  Rose.  Ohio. 
lUlnluuO  Carman,  Prolific,  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.2  85kinds.  What  kinds  and  how  many  do  you  want? 
Prices  fair.  Chas.W.  Ford  &  Co.,  Fishers,  Ont.Co.,N.Y. 


Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  choice .  9  ®  10 

Western,  good  to  prime .  7  ®  9 

Western,  fair  to  good .  5  @  6 

Geese,  Western,  prime .  8  @  9 

Fair  to  good .  6  @  7 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  8)4®  — 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n, per  lb  8  @  — 

Southern,  ner  lb .  7  @  8 

Boosters,  per  lb .  4  ®  5 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  11  ®  12 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  ®  20 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . . . 6  12)4@8  67)4 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  ®3  00 

POTATOES.  ’ 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  25® l  75 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack  . 1  50®  — 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  50 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  37 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl.... . 1  00@1  25 

German,  per  112-lb  bag .  1  25@1  37 

Cuin’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  25®2  00 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl .  76@1  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  ®  10 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 1  50  @2  00 

Cabbages,  per  100 . 1  00  @3  00 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  59 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl .  2  00  @5  00 

Florida,  per  box . 1  50  @2  50 

Green  peas,  Fla  ,  per  )4-bbl  basket . 2  00  @3  00 

Lettuce.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50  @1  25 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  25  ®  — 

Lima  beans,  per  bag . 1  00  @2  00 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @2  00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  50  @1  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50  @  — 

Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  35  @  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  60 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

String  beans,  Va.,  per  half-bbl  basket...  —  @  — 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  50  @2  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  7o  @  75 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  76 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  00  @2  00 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  50 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  ner  bag . 1  00  @1  37 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag.... 1  00  @3  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  00  @1  50 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  12  @3  00 

Pickling,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  50 


Those  $2  Daily  Prizes 


continue  to  go  to  small  clubs.  One  last  week  went  to  an  agent 
who  sent  only  one  yearly  subscription.  But  the  week  as  a 
whole  was  a  little  better  than  the  previous  one.  We,  however, 
continue  to  get  more  orders  in  the  aggregate  from  subscribers 
who  do  not  attempt  to  work  for  prizes  than  from  the  agents 
who  do.  As  a  sample  of  these  letters  and  orders  from  sub¬ 
scribers  we  quote  the  following  from  a  subscriber  at  Chesan- 
ing,  Mich. 

“  The  R.  N.  -Y.  comes  to  me  like  the  visit  of  an  old  friend 
that  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  I  am  now  60  years  old, 
and  I  began  to  read  it  before  I  was  15  years  old.  I  was  a 
constant  reader  of  it  until  after  1870,  when  I  moved  to  Mich¬ 
igan.  I  was  then  persuaded  that  -  -  was  better 

adapted  to  this  locality,  so  I  subscribed  for  that.  But  after 
all,  I  like  The  Rural  the  best,  and  to  show  my  appreciation 
for  it  and,  and  to  help  an  old  friend  I  inclose  one  dollar  for 
ten  trial  subscriptions  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Send  the 
paper  to  the  following  list  of  names  : 


Frank  Morrison, 
Noah  Wilber, 
Amelia  Childs, 
Rudolph  Studder, 
Fred  Houghton, 


Layton  Corners. 
Layton  Corners. 
Layton  Corners. 
Layton  Corners. 
Layton  Corners. 


John  Carmer, 
Adam  Wendling, 
James  Persons, 
Mrs.  Jennie  King, 
Philipp  Wendling, 


Layton  Corners. 
Layton  Corners. 
Layton  Corners. 
Chesaning. 
New  Lothrop. 
Tiros.  S.  Casson 


We  take  the  liberty  to  print  this  letter  in  full  as  our  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  our  appreciation  of  this  kind  of  work,  and 
to  show  the  way  old  friends  and  subscribers  of  the  paper  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  success.  After  all,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  paper  like  The  R.  N.  -Y.  is  simply  an  organization  of 
its  editors,  publishers  and  voluntary  readers  for  mutual  bene¬ 
fit,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  the  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  contribute  voluntarily  to  its  success.  Like  other 
organizations  carefully  and  honestly  managed  for  the  benefit 
of  its  members,  the  larger  the  numbers,  the  greater  its  power 
of  usefulness.  We  hope  that  every  reader — every  member  of 
this  organization — will  see  to  it  that  there  is  at  least  one  more 
member  in  his  neighborhood  the  coming  year.  This  is  the 
month  to  do  it.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


M  Protection  L 
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Hi  of  your  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  with  tire  jlj 


1 

IS. 


P  &  B  Ruberoid  Roofing 

in  the  heavier  grades  for  the  Roofs,  and  in  the  lighter 
weights  for  Siding,  will  insure  comfort  and  health  for 
your  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  during  the  Winter. 

No  Tar.  No  Paper.  Thoroughly  Water,  Acid  and 
Alkali  Proof.  Air-tight  and  impervious  to  Stable  Gases. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81-83  John  Street,  New  York.  r= 
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Events  of  the  Week. 

War  Investigation. — During  the  examination 
of  ■witnesses  before  the  War  Investigation  Com¬ 
mission  on  Saturday,  November  19.  women  nurses 
told  of  their  experiences  at  Camp  WikofT.  Lack 
of  room  in  the  hospitals,  lack  of  bedding,  food 
and  medicine  were  described.  Maj.  Geo.  T. 
Lorigan,  of  the  Ninth  New  York  Volunteers,  de¬ 
scribed  bad  cooking  and  unsanitary  conditions 
at  Camp  Thomas.  During  the  session  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  on  November  21, 
private  citizens  who  worked  among  the  soldiers 
at  Camp  Wikoff  described  lack  of  fitting  food, 
clothing  and  medical  care  there.  Special  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  men  in  the  second  or 
third  week  of  typhoid  fever  were  sent  away,  un¬ 
cared  for,  to  spread  the  contagion  in  New  York 
and  other  places.  Col.  Roosevelt  gave  testimony 
November  22.  He  offered  no  criticisms,  but  de¬ 
scribed  lack  of  system  in  feeding  the  men,  lack 
of  transportation,  etc.  Sanitary  conditions  were 
bad  upon  transports,  and  the  clothing  was  poor. 
Inexperienced  and  unenterprising  officers,  put  in 
charge  of  poorly-disciplined  men,  resulted  in 
much  suffering.  .  .  The  Commission  has  now 

left  for  Boston.  Some  dissatisfaction  is  expressed 
regarding  the  results  obtained  in  New  York. 

Teace  Commission. — The  Peace  Commission 
is  adjourned  until  November  28.  We  have  offered 
Spain  an  indemnity  of  120,000,000  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  This  will  allow  the  release  of  Spain  from 
the  damage  claims  of  American  citizens  in  Cuba, 
who  suffered  loss  while  that  island  was  under 
Spanish  control.  Spain’s  proposition  to  call  upon 
a  third  power  for  arbitration  is  rejected.  .  . 

It  now  appears  that  Spain  will  exhaust  her  time 
limit,  which  expires  November  28,  before  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  American  offer.  The  Spanish  Com¬ 
missioners  suggest  that  $100,000,000,  instead  of 
$30,000,000,  would  be  a  more  equitable  offer. 

Manila.— The  Raleigh  and  the  Boston,  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey’s  squadron,  have  been  cruising 
about,  visiting  several  of  the  Philippine  Islands; 
the  insurgents  are  reported  as  courteous,  but 
suspicious.  Aguinaldo  is  determined  to  insist 
upon  the  entire  independence  of  the  islands.  The 
Spanish  cruisers  Isla  de  Cuba  and  Isla  de  Luzon, 
which  were  sunk  during  the  battle  of  Manila, 
have  been  refloated  and  docked  at  Cavite.  The 
health  of  the  troops  at  Manila  is  improving.  ,  , 
Thanksgiving  Day  was  observed  both  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  British  in  the  Philippines. 

Cuba. — Havana  is  terrorized  by  gangs  of  high¬ 
waymen.  .  .  The  War  Department  is  discuss¬ 
ing  the  proper  housing  of  our  troops  in  Cuba; 
the  possibility  of  wooden  barracks  instead  of 
tents  is  suggested .  .  .  The  epidemic  of  small¬ 

pox  in  Holguin  and  Gibara  is  checked  by  the 
American  authorities;  2,000  cases  have  been 
isolated,  and  nearly  800  citizens  of  Holguin  have 
been  vaccinated 

Hawaiian  Islands. — Major  Gen.  Merriam  re¬ 
ports  that  Honolulu  is  thoroughly  infected  with 
typhoid  fever.  ,  .  The  Hawaiian  Commission 

has  decided  on  a  bill  to  be  reported  to  Congress, 
providing  for  a  Territorial  Governor,  legislature, 
and  delegate  in  Congress.  Property  and  educa¬ 
tional  qualifications  will  be  required  of  voters 
for  members  of  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature. 
Coolie  labor  will  be  abolished. 

Domestic. — Bannock  Indians  are  setting  fire 
to  forests  in  the  Teton  Mountains,  Wyoming.  .  . 


MODERN  GHOST  STORIES.  Fig.  374. 


Lord  Salisbury  is  represented  by  the  Chicago 
Record  as  frightening  Little  Europe  by  telling 
her  spook  stories. 


On  November  20,  reenforcements  of  militia  were 
sent  to  Pana,  Ill.,  the  town  being  terrorized  by 
striking  miners.  .  .  On  November  21,  a  bliz¬ 

zard  swept  over  the  West,  in  Nebraska  the  tem¬ 
perature  falling  from  30  to  60  degrees  in  24  hours. 
.  .  ,  Five  indictments  have  been  found  by  the 

Philadelphia  Grand  Jury,  against  United  States 
Senator  M.  S.  Quay,  his  son,  R.  R.  Quay,  and 
former  State  Treasurer  B.  J.  Haywood.  The  bills 
charge  conspiracy  with  the  late  cashier  of  the 
People’s  Bank,  fcr  the  unlawful  use  of  State 
funds  on  deposit  in  that  bank.  .  .  The  Bald¬ 

win  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  was  burned  November 
23;  the  guests  were  rescued  with  difficulty,  and 
several  lives  were  lost.  .  .  An  explosion  at 

the  Hercules  Powder  Works,  Ashburn,  Mo., 
November  23,  killed  six  men  and  injured  many 
others.  .  .  The  cattle  and  sheep  districts  of 


northwestern  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  show  heavy  losses  in  stock,  caused  by  the 
recent  blizzard.  .  .  Rioting  between  white 

and  colored  troops  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  death  of  one  man  and  the  wounding 
of  eight  others.  .  .  An  earthquake  shock  was 

experienced,  November  25,  in  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina.  No  damage  is  reported. 

Naval.— The  Maria  Teresa  is  abandoned  as  a 
hopeless  wreck.  .  .  The  Admiral  Dewey,  first 

of  the  new  auxiliary  cruisers,  is  under  trial,  and 
proves  satisfactory.  .  .  The  cruiser  Buffalo 

sails  for  Manila,  November  27. 

Porto  Rico. — The  United  States  transport 
Michigan  arrived  at  San  Juan  with  troops,  No¬ 
vember  19.  The  financial  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico  are  causing  serious  concern  to  the  Treasury 


SAY  NOTHING,  BUT  SAW  WOOD.  Fig  375. 


Uncle  Sam,  as  the  Philadelphia  Record  sees 
him,  wishes  to  quit  talking  and  get  down  to  busi¬ 
ness.  He  has  the  dollars  to  make  things  run 
smoothly. 


Department.  The  customs  officials  at  San  Juan 
receive  pesos  only  in  payment  of  dues,  and  are 
refusing  United  States  coin.  The  value  of  the 
peso  (the  Spanish  dollar,  varying  in  value  from 
75  cents  upward)  is  advancing.  It  is  currently 
believed  that  the  United  States  will  redeem  the 
pesos  at  an  advance,  and  this  stimulates 
hoarding. 

Canada  has  been  much  disappointed  by  the 
enforcement  of  our  navigation  laws,  which  for¬ 
bid  Canadian  vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of  Porto 
Rico. 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 


NEW  YORK  STATE. 


Place. 

County. 

Bate. 

Unadilla  Forks.... 

1 

Greenwich . 

2 

Richfield  Springs.. 

2,  3 

Cattaraugus . 

2,  3 

West  Eaton . 

2,  3 

Middle  Granville.. 

3 

Cottage . 

5 

Hartford . 

South  New-Berlin.. 

5.  6 

Knoxboro  . 

5,  6 

Cherry  Creek . 

6 

Otego  . 

6,  7 

Downsville . 

7,  8 

Fort  Ann . 

7,  8 

Sherburne . 

7 

Kennedy  . 

7 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Princeton . 

1 

Millstone . 

Allentown . 

13 

Highstown . . 

14 

Caldwell . 

15 

Hanover . 

16 

Westwood . 

17 

COMING  EVENTS. 

Iowa  horticulturists  meet  at  Des  Moines,  De¬ 
cember  13-16. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Hartford 
December  13-15. 

Columbia  entertains  the  Missouri  horticultur¬ 
ists  December  6-8. 

The  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association  will 
hold  a  farmers’  institute  on  December  14 — 15. 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  41st  annual  meeting  at  Columbia,  Decem¬ 
ber  6-8. 

The  Tennessee  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders  held  a 
sale  of  50  registered  animals,  at  Nashville,  No¬ 
vember  24. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Maine  will  hold 
its  annual  State  Dairy  Conference  at  Portland, 
December  6-8. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Fat  Stock  and  Dairy 
Show  will  be  held  at  Brantford,  November  30 
and  December  1  and  2,  1898. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association 
of  Farmers’  Clubs  of  Michigan,  will  be  held 
December  13-15,  at  Lansing. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Michigan 
University,  at  Ann  Arbor,  December  6-8,  1898. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dorset  Horn  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Seventh 
Avenue  Hotel,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  January  10. 

The  thirty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  will  be  held  at 
the  Town  Hall  of  Euclid,  Ohio,  on  December  7-9, 
1898. 

Secretary  Ed.  Van  Alstyne.  of  the  Eastern 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  is  preparing  an 
attractive  programme  for  the  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  21—22.  Prof.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell,  will  speak  on  Flowers  and  Ornamental 
Plants;  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  of  Albany,  on  Hurtful  In¬ 


sects  in  Valley  of  the  Hudson;  Prof.  W.  G.  John¬ 
son,  of  Maryland,  on  Scale  Insects;  and  other  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  will  be  spoken  upon  by  noted 
speakers. 

An  exhibition  of  range  cattle  is  to  be  held  at 
Denver,  Col.,  during  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Live  Stock  Association,  January 
24-27,  1899. 

The  first  series  of  farmers’  institutes  is  now 
being  held  in  Nova  Scotia.  Seven  meetings 
are  arranged  for  Cape  Breton,  and  nine  in  Nova 
Scotia,  thus  far. 

Tee  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  Wednesday,  December  14, 
1898,  at  the  Colonnade  Hotel,  15th  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  at  Kingston,  is  planning  to  begin 
its  next  special  course  of  instruction  in  poultry 
culture,  on  January  9,  1899,  and  to  continue  four 
weeks. 

The  Texas  Dairymen’s  Association  will  hold  a 
meeting  at  Fort  Worth,  on  December  6,  at  9  a.  m. 
Among  others,  Ex-Gov.  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin,  will 
be  present  and  speak  on  questions  of  interest 
and  importance  to  the  association. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Oxford 
Down  Record  Association,  American  Leicester 
Breeders’  Association,  and  the  Dominion  Swine 
Breeders’  Association,  were  held  respectively 
November  30,  December  1  and  2,  1898,  at  Brant¬ 
ford,  Ont. 

The  New  Jersey  Dairy  Association,  formed  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  is  now  extinct.  The  place 
of  its  convention  is  partly  taken  by  a  special 
Dairy  Day,  at  the  Trenton  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  be  held  this  year  on 
January  12. 

Commissioner  Wieting,  of  the  New  York  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  expects  to  make  his 
coming  report  a  valuable  and  interesting  docu¬ 
ment.  Readers  will,  probably,  be  surprised  to 
see  what  a  large  amount  of  work  the  department 
is  now  conducting. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairy  Union  has  been  called  for  December  12,  at 
Williamsport,  Pa.  Among  other  speakers,  Major 
Alvord,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  address  the 
meeting  on  dairy  markets. 

The  National  Creamery  Buttermakere’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  its  meeting  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  next 
January,  will  award  many  prizes,  among  which 
will  be  a  $100  silk  banner  to  the  State  delegation 
having  the  highest  average  score,  provided  there 
be  at  least  20  entries  from  each  State. 

The  American  Horse  Show  and  Exhibitors’ 
Association  has  been  formed  with  the  following 
officers:  E.  V.  R.  Thayer,  Boston,  president;  W. 
H.  Catlin,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  and  Joseph  E.  Widener, 
Philadelphia,  vice  presidents;  George  B.  Hulme, 
New  York,  treasurer,  and  Harry  E.  Field,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Those  who  contemplate  attending  the  short 
course  in  agriculture  to  be  given  at  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Agricultural  College,  which  begun  November 
29,  should  apply  for  admission  to  R.  A.  Moore, 
Madison,  Wis.  No  tuition  is  charged  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Wisconsin;  those  of  other  States  are 
required  to  pay  a  nominal  non-resident  fee. 

The  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  will  hold 
a  Farmers’  Convention  at  Hartford,  December 
13-15,  1898.  Among  others,  Hon.  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
of  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  will  lecture  on  Education  in 
Agriculture,  and  the  Relations  of  our  Public 
Schools  Thereto,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Pal¬ 
mer,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  The  Citizen’s  Duty 
to  the  Public  Schools. 

The  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  met  in  Washington  and  se¬ 
lected  the  following  officers:  President,  Dr.  H.  P. 
Armsby;  vice  presidents,  J.  E.  Stubbs,  C.  L. 
Murkland,  J.  L.  Snyder,  P.  H.  Mell,  F.  P.  Ander¬ 
son;  secretary,  E.  B.  Voorhees;  chairman  of  sec¬ 
tions,  C.  L.  Murkland  for  mechanic  arts,  C.  W. 
Dabney  for  colleges,  C.  W.  Woodworth  for  ento¬ 
mology,  and  L.  H.  Pammel  for  botany. 

The  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
38th  annual  meeting  in  the  State  Capitol,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  December  6—8.  Among  others,  the  follow¬ 
ing  speeches  will  be  delivered:  Notes  on  New 
Fruits,  W.  H.  Ragan,  Greencastle;  Household 
Economics,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy,  Ill. ;  Should 
Forestry  be  Made  a  Part  of  the  Courses  of  In¬ 
struction  in  Our  Agricultural  Colleges?  Prof.  B. 
E.  Fernow,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  The  Relation  of  Forests 
to  Droughts  and  Floods,  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenbv, 
Columbus,  O. ;  Underdrainage  for  Orchards,  J.  j. 
W.  Billingsley,  Ind.;  Experimental  Horticulture, 
Prof  John  Craig,  Ames,  la. 

The  National  Grange  held  its  22nd  annual  ses¬ 
sion  at  Concord,  N.  H.  It  seems  that  130  new 
Granges  were  organized  during  the  year,  Ohio 
leading  with  32,  and  New  York  second  with  21. 
The  Grange  is  on  record  as  in  favor  of  postal 
savings  banks  and  a  national  pure  food  law.  It 
also  seeks  to  amend  the  anti-trust  law,  and  stamp 
out  all  combinations  of  men  and  money  to  con¬ 
trol  prices  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Another 
thing  desired  is  to  require  consuls  to  foreign 
countries  to  investigate  and  report  agricultural 
conditions.  The  Grange  would,  also,  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law,  and  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  Commission.  It  advocates  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote,  and 
would  revise  the  salaries  of  public  officers.  It 
advocates  the  speedy  construction  of  the  Nicar¬ 
agua  Canal  by  the  United  States,  and  calls  for 
an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  per  year  to  extend 
further  the  free  delivery  of  mail  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts. 


STATE  DAIRY  CONVENTIONS. 

Pennsylvania— Williamsport,  Dec.  12-13,  1898. 
Minnesota — Austin,  Dec.  13-15,  1898. 

Indiana — Mooresville,  Dec.  14-15,  1898. 
Washington — EUensburg,  Dec.  27-29,  1898. 

Western  Ontario - ,  Jan.  4-6,  1899. 

Eastern  Ontario — Kingston,  Jan.  11-13,  1899. 
Connecticut — Hartford,  Jan.  18-20,  1899. 
National  Buttermakers’ — Sioux  City,  la.,  Jan. 
23-29,  1899. 

New  York — Gouverneur,  Jan.  24-26,  1899. 
Wisconsin  Cheesemakers’ — Madison,  Feb.  1-3, 
1899. 

Michigan — Grand  Rapids,  Feb.  1-3,  1899. 
Wisconsin  Dairymen — Feb.  15-17,  1899. 


The  old-fash¬ 
ion  e  d  watch¬ 
man  who 
prowled  about 
the  streets  of 
medieval  Lon¬ 
don,  with  a  lan- 
tern  in  his 
hand  to  pro¬ 
claim  his  com¬ 
ing,  and  who 

!  announced 
i  his  passage 
through  the 
streets  by 
shouting  “All’s 
well,”  was  a 
very  inefficient 
protector  when 
compared  with 
the  metropoli¬ 
tan  police  of 
New  York  City, 
commonly 
known  as  the 
"Finest.”  The 
modern  policeman  does  not  proclaim  his 
coming  to  the  evil  doer  by  shouting  or  by 
carrying  a  lantern.  He  does  his  work  more 
quietly  and  effectively  than  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  town  watchman. 

It  is  thus  that  in  all  the  walks  of  life  and 
in  all  occupations,  times  change  and  knowl¬ 
edge  and  efficiency  increase.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  medical  science  has  kept  pace  with 
the  advance  in  other  lines.  Physicians  and 
chemists  have  grown  rapidly  more  skillful. 
There  are  medicinal  preparations  now-a- 
days  that  cure  diseases  that  were  a  few 
years  ago  considered  absolutely  incurable. 
The  final  triumph  in  this  respect  is  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It 
was  first  given  to  the  world  thirty  years 
ago,  and  has  stood  the  test  ever  since  that 
time.  It  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
consumption,  bronchial,  throat  and  kindred 
affections.  Thousands  who  were  hopeless 
sufferers,  and  had  been  given  up  by  the 
doctors,  have  testified  to  its  marvelous 
merits.  It  is  the  great  blood -maker  and 
flesh-builder.  It  makes  the  appetite  hearty, 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  perfect,  the 
liver  active,  the  blood  pure  ana  rich  with 
the  life-giving  elements  f  the  food,  and  the 
nerves  strong  and  steady.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  lunjjs  and  air-passages,  driving  out 
all  impurities  and  disease  germs.  An  hon¬ 
est  dealer  will  not  try  to  persuade  you  to 
take  an  inferior  substitute  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  pennies  added  profit. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  consti¬ 
pation.  At  all  medicine  stores. 
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By  MURAT  HALSTEAD,  the  Official  Historian, 
under  U.  8.  Government  commission,  in  army  camps 
in  American  trenches  at  Manila,  on  the  Pacific  in 
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DEWEY;  inroarof  battle  at  fall  of  Manila.  Bonanza 
for  agents.  Brimful  of  official  pictures.  Large  book 
Low  prices.  Big  profits.  Credit  given.  Freight  paid 
Drop  trashy  unofficial  war  books.  Some  of  our  agent) 
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[LIVE  STOCKS 

P  AND  DAIRY . 

THE  "  DUAL-PURPOSE”  COW. 

THEBE  IS  NO  SUCH  ANIMAL. 

Booming  a  Shadow. — There  seems  to 
be  a  spontaneous  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  breeders  of  beef  cattle,  to  fill  the 
agricultural  papers  of  the  country  with 
their  dual-purpose  literature.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  that  the  breeders  of  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  must  take  occasion, at  periods, 
of  bringing  before  the  public  the  very 
best  evidence  that  they  can  rake  up  that 
their  cows  are  the  elect  of  dairy  and 
beef  cattle.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
have  an  idea  of  turning  the  heads  of 
practical  dairymen,  but  hope  only  to 
attract  the  ear  of  the  fellow  who  thinks 
of  taking  up  dairy  work.  Their  high- 
sounding  phrases  read  well  and  will 
prove  an  attraction  to  beginners.  The 
idea  of  rearing  a  breed  of  cattle  that 
will  produce  the  finest  beef  on  earth, 
and  as  much  butter  as  most  dairy  breeds, 
looks  like  a  mine  of  wealth  before  the 
vision  of  the  unsuspecting  novice,  and 
he  helps  this  loud-talking  beef  breeder  to 
unload  a  surplus  of  stock  at  prices  far 
above  the  markets,  for  him  to  go  dairy¬ 
ing  on. 

Fooling  the  Beginneks. — This  new¬ 
fangled  dairyman  begins  a  new  regime 
on  his  high-fed  beefers.  His  intentions  are 
honest,  but  he  finds  that  the  cattle  have 
been  taught  to  act  differently  from  his 
purpose.  If  experience  is  worth  repeat¬ 
ing,  I  have  had  it,  and  to  my  sorrow,  too. 
I  have  had  enough  to  know  that  the  very 
interpretation  of  the  phrase,  dual-pur¬ 
pose,  is  deceptive,  and  has  no  business  in 
a  dairyman’s  vocabulary.  If  we  were 
after  an  all-purpose  cow,  we  would  not 
go  to  the  Short-horns  for  her,  as  we 
could  find  her  closer  to  the  dairy  type. 
Because  an  occasional  Short-hom  has 
kicked  out  of  the  traces,  and  made  a 
fair  butter  record,  it  would  seem  that 
the  breeders  of  them  want  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  think  that  all  of  them  can 
be  made  to  perform  the  same  feat. 

Experience  with  Beef. — With  the 
beef  breed,  we  failed  signally  to  get 
what  we  most  wanted — butter.  With 
liberal  feeding  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk,  we  found  that  our  beef- 
type  cow  could  handle  the  ration  fed  her 
contrary  to  our  wishes,  and  instead  of 
turning  it  into  milk,  put  it  on  to  her 
carcass,  to  be  sold  at  2%  cents  per  pound 
when  dry.  After  a  few  years’  experi¬ 
ence  along  this  line,  we  found  that  our 
large  beefy  cows  were  a  menace  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  our  aim  to  make  money.  In  spite 
of  all  we  could  do,  they  consumed  large 
quantities  of  feed,  and  of  the  nitrogenous 
kind,  too,  and  made  fat  out  of  it  almost 
as  fast  as  they  would  out  of  carbohy¬ 
drates.  In  later  years,  we  found  that 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  fattened 
beef  steers  on  gluten  meal  and  bran  as 
rapidly  as  on  ground  corn.  Is  not  this 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  beef-type 
cow  cannot  change  her  habits  any  more 
than  the  leopard  can  change  his  spots  ? 
To  prove  further  the  inconsistency  of 
the  case,  after  we  cleared  out  our  beef¬ 
ers  at  2  to  2)4  cents,  and  obtained  dairy- 
type  cows,  we  did  not  dare  to  feed  a 
contrary  ration  to  them,  but  must  bal¬ 
ance  it  out  to  a  fair  degree  of  correct¬ 
ness,  or  take  the  consequences. 

The  Beef  Argument. — One  of  your 
writers  says  that  his  Short-horn  cow 
will  give  enough  milk  to  raise  her  calf, 
and  leave  some  for  family  use.  I  want 
to  say  that  my  dairy-type  cow  will  give 
enough  milk  to  raise  two  calves,  furnish 
butter,  cream  and  some  milk  for  a  good- 

Tn  New  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
*  will  now  get  the  paper  from  the 

January,  time  subscription  is  received  until 
lortn  January  1,  1900.  If  you  will  send 
ItHJAJ,  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions, 
for  new  or  renewal,  with  84,  we  will 
,VM  advance  your  own  subscription 
$1.00.  one  year  free. 


sized  family,  and  sell  some  butter  most 
of  the  year.  If  the  beef  cow's  calf,  if 
bred  along  beef  lines,  proves  to  be  a 
heifer,  it  has  been  once  more  moved 
away  from  a  dairy-cow  basis,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  is  of  less  value  than  its  dam 
in  that  direction  ;  hence  its  owner,  to 
get  his  money  out  of  it,  must  cram  it 
with  all  it  can  eat,  say  to  the  age  of  two 
years,  then  sell  it  for  3%  cents  per  pound. 

The  heifer  calf  of  the  dairy-type  cow, 
at  the  same  age,  will  have  cost  hardly 
half  so  much  as  the  other,  and  with  a 
calf  at  her  side,  bred  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  will  bring  as  much  as  the  dry  beef 
heifer.  I  confess  that  the  male  calves  of 
the  dairy  kind,  except  those  we  sell  for 
breeders,  are  not  so  valuable  as  those  of 
the  beef  type  ;  yet  we  are  able  to  make 
quite  good  veals  from  them  with  one-third 
whole  and  two-thirds  skim-milk,  with  an 
addition  of  oil  meal.  But  the  proceeds 
from  the  dam  have  proved  of  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  dimensions  over  the  beef  cow, 
that  when  we  summed  up  the  proceeds 
of  each,  our  dairy-bred  cow  left  the  beef 
cow  far  in  the  rear.  I  have  known  num¬ 
bers  of  cases  where  such  a  dam  has  made 
her  owner  $120  per  year  gross,  besides 
her  calf  and  the  skim-milk  produced,  and 
since  it  takes  double  the  feed  to  make  a 
beef  animal  as  it  does  a  dairy  cow,  why 
not  be  honest  and  give  the  dairy  cow 
credit  for  two  calves  for  the  year  against 
the  other’s  one  ? 

Stick  to  a  Line. — The  raising  of  beef 
is  one  kind  of  business,  and  the  produc¬ 
ing  of  milk,  cheese  and  butter  another, 
and  the  science  of  one  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  other.  Our  purpose  is 
and  always  will  be  to  breed  as  intensely 
as  possible  toward  that  profunctionary 
development  which  will  produce  the  most 
and  richest  milk  for  the  least  possible 
cost  to  produce  it,  excluding  every  trace 
of  a  beefy  tendency  that  crowds  its  pres¬ 
ence  upon  us,  being  careful  to  mate  each 
individual  cow  with  sires  that  have  come 
from  the  most  desirable  of  dams  bred  in 
the  same  direction.  Frequently  a  dairy- 
type  cow,  when  nearing  parturition,  will 
become  fleshy,  especially  when  running 
on  good  pasture,  and  sometimes  dairymen 
will  condemn  such  an  individual  ;  but 
when  such  cows  have  been  killed,  the  fat 
that  they  have  acquired  has  proved  to  be 
only  latent  force  laid  by  in  such  places 
and  manner  as  to  use  it  when  needed  to 
increase  or  maintain  the  flow  of  milk.  A 
careful  dairyman  readily  distinguishes 
the  difference  between  a  fat  beefy  cow 
and  one  that  has  thus  stored  such  latent 
forces.  geo.  e.  scott. 

Ohio. 

At  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  ether  as  a  test  for 
oleomargarine.  Take  a  very  smiill  piece  of  but¬ 
ter  and  oleo,  each  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead; 
place  in  separate  spots  on  a  clean  piece  of  glass. 
Put  a  drop  of  ether  on  each.  The  butter  will 
assume  a  wavy  but  somewhat  regular  outline, 
while  the  oleo  will  have  a  ragged  outline,  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  cog  wheel  with  the 
cogs  sharpened  to  a  point. 


There’s  no  worse  “  bargain  ”  than  a  drug  bargain— 
especially  in  a  cough  mixture.  It  is  frequently 
dangerous  to  life.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  is  a  doctor’s 
prescription,  and  it  cures. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. — 

Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAUIVT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 


_  A  Sift  Speedj  and  Paiitiv*  Can 

The  lafeit,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  uted.  Tikei 

the  place  of  all  liniment*  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC*  ImpotribU  to  produce  tear  or  blemish. 

■very  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  S 1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
■ent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  it*  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO..  Cieveland__0. 


Before  Buying  a  New  Harness 

Send  4c  in  gtampii  to  pay  postage  on 
116-page  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Oustom- 

*  Made  Oak  Leather  Harness, sold  direct 

*  to  the  consumer  at  Wholesale  prices. 

MOO  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM 

■  We  manufacture  our  own  work  and 
-  can  Bave  you  money. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  82  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


when  fed  with  the  things 
eggs  are  made  of.  Eggs 
are  principally  albumen, 
produced  by  the  hens  from 
the  protein  they  absorb 
from  their  food. 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  gives 
the  hen  more  protein  and  other  egg¬ 
making  material  than  any  other 
similar  food.  Always  sold  in  yellow 
bags  and  yellow  packages. 

For  sale  by  dealers  and  by 
the  manufa<5lurers.  Large  pack¬ 
age  25  <5ts.  Pamphlet  free. 

rsc 

tftlfc &W  St-.BosW, 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  Tub  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 
46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


Sharpei  your  own  Horse 

THE  BLIZZABD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT.Cazenovia.N.Y. 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT'S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  is  the  remedy.  It  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  it.  My  64-page  Poultry  Book  FREE. 
1).  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R  1 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  Ac.,  for  feeding 
chickens,  Ac.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20,  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  anu 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  address 

THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO.,  ’ 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  8.  A. 


Get  more  eggs,  how? 

Feed  the  hens  on  g rcen  cut  bone.  Ihey^ 
will  lay  doable  the  eggs 
right  la  the  middle  of  the  winter,  j 
when  eggs  are  worth  most  money.  I 

DANDY  C  Gutters'6 

with  or  without  gear  are  the  best 
machines  for  preparing  bone  for 
fowls.  Cut  luat,  turn  eaay. 

Catalogue  and  prices  free. 

STRATTON  A  OSBORNE^ 

iiox  18,  Erie,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS. 

226  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINE  CLIFF,  N.  Y. 

nil  |V  *  Dill  |  — 1  h»ve  four  fine 
U  1  r\  19  U  L*  La  calves  registered 
Jerseys,  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogls  or  Exile  breeding  at 
fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

ir  no  rye  st.  lambert  and 

T  Combination,  for  sale 
5  Cows,  7  Heifers,  16  Bulls 

S.  E,  NIVIN,  Landenberg,  I’a. 

RIICDIICCYC-8  cows!  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 
UUIafillOC  T  w  heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos.; 
1  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 

rnD  CIl  C~ 20  MCLAINE  RAM8,  a  SCOTCH 
run  dALC  COLLIE  PUPS.  Correspondence 
solicited.  M.  C.  MULKIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep— Oxfords, Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pigs— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  fret. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
8ows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 

Hamilton  A  Co.,  Cochranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


Large  Improved 
White  Yorkshire 
Hogs.  Fine  Boars, 
Breeding  Sows  and 
Pigs  for  Sale.  Lead¬ 
ing  Market  and 
Grass-Eating  llog. 
All  stock  Register¬ 
ed  and  Imported. 
A.  Vrooman,  B.153, 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS  SrSS’ZtfZl 

quicker  than  others;  low  priced  enough  to  be  in  reach 
of  all.  F.  H.  GATK8  &  SONS,  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


Young  Bronze  Turkeys, 

from  heavy  set  stock,  pairs  not  akin. 
B  P.  Rocks.  Chester  Whites,  either 
sex.  Shropshire  Sheep.  Finestocka 
specialty.  8.  Sprague,  Levant,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

We  *eep  everything  In  the  POULTRY  LINE, ' 
Fenoing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  1 
— anything— It’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  ns  1 
send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for  < 
the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  • 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  C<>*» ' 

V  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  A 


BRABAZOH’S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

pprpf  It’a  a  beauty  ;  O  top  AO  ««Ior«i  fUtu.  UJ«*- 
I  It  C,  C  n  tratea  and  describes  flue  Turkeys,  Gease. 
Ihicka  and  chickens ;  rives  prices  of  fowls  A  eggs.  Finest 
Boyer’s  Guide  pabllaked.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan,  Wla. 


THJB  UKPROVKD 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hat«h.a  Ckl.k.as  by  lUu.  XkMlataty 
*»lf  i «g*l*H»g  Tki  itK,U*t,  Mtt 
r*u*bl»,  *D«  *hMM*t  Srrt-olaa.  HaWk** 
.  1*  th*  mark,*.  Circular.  FECK.  * 

CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINOT,  TI.V., 


mm  GHKKENS 

BY  OTBAM-vitt  tk* 

day  la,  yortMi,  Mif-renlatUf 

EXCELSIOR  IMcTjbator 


Than  last*  lm  laMMaful  ayaratlan. 

I  Olronlar*  fra*  I  I  Lowest  pri*«d  let-elau  hateher  kali. 
Beni  So.  for  |  CEO.  H.  STAHL, 

Hint.  Catalog.  I  114  to  122  S.  Sth  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


MAKE  HENS  PAY! 

If  you  want  to  know  how  others  do  this,  send 
for  our  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide.  It  tells 
all  about  thepoultry  business  and  about  the 

machines  and  the  faultsof  none.  Bent  freight 
paid  to  every  buyer.  Catalogne  10c.  Circulars  free. 

The  Cyphers  lncb.rCo.  Box  101  Wayland,  N.Y. 

50  Chicks  from  50  Eggs 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Duval,  Old  Church,  Va. 

I  hatched  with  Bantam  49,  50  and  48 
chicks  each  from  50  eggs,  and  never 

_ (before  »aw  an  incubator.  You  can 

60  Egg  Slit,  $5.00  do  as  well.  Try  one  TO  days  free.  Send  4o 
for  No.  2tCat.  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  SprlagOcld,  O. 

WE  TRUST  THE  PUBLIC 

and  send  them  our  Incubator  on 
I  trial.  No  man  should  buy  an  incubator 
and  pay  for  it  before  giving  it  a  trial.  You 
►  pay  not  a  cent  for  ours  until  you  have 
J  given  it  a  thorough  trial.  It’s  made  so 
1  that  nobody  can  fall  with  It.  A  child 
lean  run  it  with  5  minutee  attention  daily.  It 
beat  all  others  at  World’s  Fair, Nash¬ 
ville  and  Omaha  Expositions.  The  beat  catalogue  and 
treatise  on  Incubation  published,  sent  for  5  cts.  Plans  for 
Brooders,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  sent  upon  receipt  of  25  cts. 

VonCulin  Incubator  Co.  60  Adams  St.  Delaware  City,  Del* 


HOW  MANY  EGGS 

do  you  get!  No  matter,  job  will  get  twice  as  many  if  you  feed  the  hen*  Green  Cut  Bone.  It 
double*  the  egg  product  In  every  Instance.  It  make*  hen*  lay  In  cold  weather 

when  eggs  are  worth  tile  most  money.  It  makes  early  and  long  layers  of  tk*  pullets. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  GUTTERS 

•beatoll.”  They  make  the  hen  business  *ure  and  profitable.  Mann’s  Clover 
Sutter-made  entirely  of  iron  and  steel.  Mann’s  Swinging  Feed  Tray 
>eats  the  hen  that  wants  to  scratch  or  roost  in  the  trough— prevents  Waste.  Mann’s 
Granite  Crystal  Crlt  Is  all  Crit-nodirfcr  Cash  or  Installments.  Illustrated 

'catalogue  free.  f,  W.  MANN  GO.  Box  13,  MILFORD,  MASS. 
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SHORT  STORIES. 

Hurrah  for  Holsteins. — Taking  the 
farmer  through  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  Holstein  cow  will  return 
him  more  than  any  other  breed.  If  he 
veals  the  calf,  he  will  get  double  what 
he  will  from  any  other  dairy  calf,  and  veal 
or  beef  is  what  the  farmers  must  make 
of  nine-tenths  of  their  calves.  I  see  by  the 
breeder’s  Gazette  that  a  Holstein  grade 
steer  three-fourths  Short-horn  and  one- 
fourth  Holstein,  but  Holstein  markings, 
topped  the  market  in  Chicago  recently. 
Certainly  there  are  no  more  quiet  dairy 
cattle  than  the  Holsteins,  and  I  think  it 
worries  them  less  in  changing  milkers, 
feeders,  and  homes  than  any  other  dairy 
animal.  w.  s.  carpenter. 

Michigan. 

Squealing  Away  Milk.— Those  who 
claim  that  the  comfort  of  the  cow  has 
more  to  do  with  the  change  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  milk  than  her  feed,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  two  reports  from  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station.  On  October  15, 
some  hogs  at  the'  Station  were  inocu¬ 
lated  as  proof  against  hog  cholera.  The 
only  place  for  operation  was  in  front  of 
a  row  of  cows.  The  squealing  of  the 
hogs  irritated  the  cows  and  made  them 
nervous,  and  the  six  cows  lost  six  pounds 
of  milk,  or  one  pound  each  went  up  in 
a  squeal.  On  October  G  a  cold,  drizzling 
rain  came  on.  The  cows  were  brought 
in  from  pasture  and  made  comfortable 
in  and  around  the  barn.  They  were  fed 
their  usual  feed  of  ensilage  and  Alfalfa 
hay.  There  was  no  shrinkage  that 
night,  but  on  Monday  morning  the  herd 
gave  10  pounds  less  than  their  average, 
although  they  had  been  made  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible  through  the  night. 

Money  in  Merino  Sheep. — My  faith  in 
the  Merino  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  I 
believe  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  as 
bright  as  I  have  ever  known  it  in  my 
more  than  50  years’  experience  as  a 
breeder  of  Merinos.  The  great  demand 
for  mutton  during  the  depression  of  the 
past  few  years  has  resulted  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  wiping  out  or  converting  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  medium  or  coarse  grades  of 
wool,  a  large  proportion  of  the  fine- 
wool  flocks  of  the  country.  Many  of  the 
ranchmen  of  the  West  and  Southwest 
are  already  finding  that  there  are  no 
other  sheep  so  good  for  the  range  as 
Merino,  and  the  demand  for  rams  for 
the  West  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
Australia  and  South  Africa  are  taking 
choice  selections  in  steadily  increasing 
numbers,  at  long  prices,  and  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  fine  wools  which 
seems  to  exist  the  world  over,  I  think 
the  man  who  has  a  good  flock  of  Merino 
ewes,  and  will  take  care  of  them,  will 
find  them  a  good  thing  to  have,  and  that 
SOOn.  J.  EVARTS  SMITH. 

Michigan. 

English  Dairy  Matters. — At  the  show 
of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  Short-horn  cow  averaged  over  60 
pounds  of  milk  for  one  day,  and  made 
2  pounds  8%  ounces  of  butter.  Another 
Short-horn  cow  made  3  pounds  \%  ounce 
of  butter  in  a  day;  in  fact,  the  Short-horns 
seem  to  stand  at  the  head  as  dairy  cattle. 
The  best  Jersey  in  the  show  made  only  2 
pounds  and  14  ounces  of  butter  in  a  day, 
with  40  pounds  of  milk.  A  Guernsey 
gave  43  pounds  of  milk,  a  Red  Polled 
made  GO  pounds,  and  an  Ayrshire  57 
pounds.  The  heaviest  milking  cow  at 
the  show  was  a  cross  of  Guernsey  bull 
on  a  Short-horn  cow.  She  gave  over  64 
pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  led  every¬ 
thing  at  the  show  in  this  line. 

One  singular  feature  at  the  show  was 
a  display  of  goats  in  which  56  were  en¬ 
tered  in  a  milking  contest.  The  report 
states  that,  in  England,  goats  are  largely 
used  to  supply  milk  to  cottagers  in  many 
rural  districts.  One  goat  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  name  of  Jinny,  is  said  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  seven  kids  at  the  age  of  four  years 
and  four  months.  These  goats  were 
tested  exactly  the  same  as  cows.  The 
goat  that  won  first  prize  gave  an  average 
of  three  pounds  and  four  ounces  of  milk 
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in  one  day,  which  averaged  about  four 
per  cent  of  fat  and  8%  per  cent  of  other 
solids.  Another  goat  gave  an  average  of 
over  four  pounds  per  day,  but  the  per 
cent  of  fat  was  not  so  high. 

One  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a 
buttermaking  test  in  which  half  a  dozen 
dairymaids  made  butter  from  even  sam¬ 
ples  of  cream,  in  public.  Another  class 
that  seems  to  have  been  largely  patron¬ 
ized  was  a  breadmaking  exhibition,  and 
bread  made  from  skim-milk  was  largely 
in  evidence. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

I  have  13  hogs  in  the  fattening  pen,  left  from 
the  cholera.  Many  farmers  will  have  to  buy 
their  meat.  There  will  be  quite  a  demand  for 
lard  hogs  for  farm  use.  John  m.  jamison. 

Ohio. 

Feeding  Western  Horses. — It  is  not  considered 
profitable  to  feed  horses  here  for  eastern  mar¬ 
kets,  and  it  is  practiced  very  little,  if  at  all. 
Farmers  who  raise  a  few  horses  for  sale  fatten 
them  on  corn  during  the  Winter,  usually  by  run¬ 
ning  them  in  the  stalk  fields,  then  clean  them  up 
for  buyers  in  the  Spring.  w.  l.  de  clow. 

Iowa. 

The  Russian  Society  of  Bird  Dealers  will  hold 
an  international  poultry  exhibition  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  May  13  to  28,  1899.  The  exhibits  are  to  con¬ 
sist  of  nine  classes,  as  follows:  Domestic  birds; 
domesticated  wild  birds;  pigeons,  singing  and 
exotic  birds;  fattened  poultry  and  killed  fowl 
and  game;  products  of  poultry  keeping;  appara¬ 
tus  and  .accommodations  for  breeding,  guarding, 
f  ittening,  and  transporting  birds;  models  of 
poultry  yards, incubators,  etc. ;  medical,  hygienic, 
antiseptic,  and  feeding  articles;  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  nests,  stuffed  birds, eggs,  etc. 

Another  Kicking  Cow.— After  trying  tying  the 
cow’s  legs  together,  tying  both  legs  to  a  post,  a 
chain  around  the  middle  of  the  cow,  and  many 
other  ways,  I  have  found  a  way  that  cures  the 
cow  from  kicking.  I  break  all  my  heifers  in  the 
same  way,  and  they  are  always  gentle  afterward. 

I  use  a  piece  of  braided  window  cord  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  cow’s  head  to  the  side  of  the 
barn,  if  the  cow  stands  that  way,  or  across  to  the 
other  stanchions  if  they  stand  heads  together. 
Put  a  slip  noose  around  the  lower  jaw,  and  pull 
the  cow  up  tight,  stretching  out  her  neck.  Tie 
the  cord  and  sit  down  without  fear,  for  no  cow 
can  kick  tied  in  this  way.  It  will  break  her. 

J.  u.  n. 

It.  N.-Y. — Not  one  cow  in  a  thousand  will  ever 
need  “  breaking  ”,  if  she  is  always  properly 
treated.  Dairy  cows  should  always  be  so  handled 
from  their  earliest  days  that  they  do  not  need 
taming  or  breaking.  They  are  not  wild  beasts. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  had  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  horses  really  showed  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
venge.  A  Florida  reader  sends  us  the  following 
statement,  which  was  made  by  Major  Brown  of  the 
United  States  army:  “I  know  of  one  case  that 
happened  during  the  short  time  I  was  at  Tampa, 
where  a  negro  teamster  was  killed  instantly  by 
an  army  mule.  That  negro  teamster  used  to 
pound  that  mule  unmercifully.  Instead  of  using 
strategy,  and  coaxing  his  mule  into  submission, 
he  used  to  beat  it  hard  enough  to  kill  a  horse. 
For  two  months,  that  teamster  didn’t  drive  that 
mule;  but  the  mule  never  forgot  him.  He  never 
made  any  attempt  to  injure  his  new  driver,  who 
knew  enough  to  treat  him  decently.  But  one  day 
the  old  teamster  came  back.  The  mule  remem¬ 
bered  him.  He  waited  with  as  much  docility  and 
patience  as  an  ox  until  he  was  harnessed  and 
then,  when  the  old  teamster  was  off  his  guard, 
he  let  fly  with  both  heels,  caught  that  negro  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  stretched  him  out  as 
dead  as  a  hammer.  The  other  teamster  was 
standing  right  there  by  him,  but  that  mule  didn’t 
make  any  attempt  to  kick  him.  He  had  just  been 
laying  for  the  fellow  who  walloped  him  two 
months  before,  and  when  he  had  finished  him,  he 
was  satisfied.”  While  this  makes  a  bad  record 
for  the  mule,  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  whether  that 
stubborn  animal  receives  his  temper  from  his 
father  or  his  mother. 


You  Have  a  Pain, 

maybe  in  your  shoulder,  or  back  or 
side ;  at  all  events  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Did  you  ever  try 

All  cock’s 

Porous  Piasters 

Do  you  know  that  we  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  telling  us  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  cures  these  plasters  have  made  ? 
Do  you  know  that  all  other  so-called 
porous  plasters  were  started  after  All¬ 
cock’s  had  acquired  their  enormous 
sales  and  world-wide  reputation  ? 
Do  you  know  that  none  of  them 
have  the  medicinal  properties  of 
Allcock’s  ?  Just  put  them  to  your 
nose,  and  compare  the  fine  aromatic 
odor  of  Allcock’s  with  the  smeH  of 
all  others.  Don’t  be  deceived — get 
the  genuine*  article. 


TESTED  BY  THE  MILK  PAIL 


Quaker  Dairy  Feed  is  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  grain  —  principally  of 
oats— combined  in  scientific  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is  complete  for  the 
production  of  milk  and  the  prop¬ 
er  maintenance  of  the  animal. 
Sold  only  in  sealed  and  branded  sacks. 

OUR  FEED  EXPERT. 

W e  wish  to  come  as  close  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  possible,  and  freely  offer  the 
personal  services  of  our  Feed  Expert 
in  assisting  in  the  solution  of  feeding 
problems.  While  our  “Modern  Dairy 
1  eeding,”  which  we  will  send  postpaid 
on  request,  covers  the  ground  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  possible,  farm  conditions 
vary  so  greatly  that  special  informa¬ 
tion  will  often  be  of  immense  value. 
Our  facilities  for  giving  such  informa¬ 
tion  are  the  best  and  we  gladly  invite 
your  correspondence.  Address 
Science  Department, 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


r  4 or  at  ever' m 


SCIENTIFIC  ADVICE  DN  FEEDING 


Sharpies  Quality. 


It  pays  to  know  that 
you  are  not  being  de¬ 
ceived  in  making  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  kind.  You 
want  and  have  a  right 
to  expect  full  value  for 
your  money.  You  get 
full  value  and  more 
when  you  buy  a 

SAFETY  HAND 


SEPARATOR. 


The  name  of  its  maker 
stands  for  the  high¬ 
est  quality  known  to 
separator  art. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  first  separator 

made  a  great  improvement  in  dairy 
methods,  but  the  improvements 
made  in  the  old  style  machines  are  no 
less  a  boon  to  the  dairy  interests. 


The  Empire 
Cream  Separator 

is  as  much  in  advance  of 
all  others  as  the  first  ones 
were  of  the  setting  system. 

Send  your  address  for 
our  free  catalogue.  We 
want  responsible  agents 
in  unoccupied  territory. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Pree.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


COOK  Tour  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Coat— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  IF  Send  for  circulars, 

D  It.  SPEERY  <fc  Co.,  Batavia,  1H. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

'A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OK  IT. 
Clrtulir.  Ere,.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON.  LOCKPORT.  N.Y 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  ”  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sires 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Kandolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YOKK. 


TRUE  DAIRY  SUPPLY  GO., 

CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS  OF 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories, 

AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Machinery,  Apparatus  and  Supplies  for 
Cheese  and  Butter  Factories, 
Creameries  and  Dairies. 

303, 305, 307  and  309  Lock  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

References:  First  Nat.  Bankof  Syracuse;  State  Bank 
of  Syracuse;  K.  G.  Dun  &  Co.'s  Mercantile  Agency; 
The  Bradstreet  Co.’s  Mercantile  Agency,  or  any  Bank 
or  Business  House  in  Syracuse  and  adjacent  towns. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 


Elliot’s 

Parchment 

Butter 

Paper 


others  we  will  A 

send  half  a  ream  A 

8x11,  free,  if  they  REAM 
will  forward  30c. 
to  pay  postage. 

Try  the  Best  But¬ 
ter  Wrapper  and 
avoid  Imitations. 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Free 


Th«  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  is  the  one  that  has  been  dehorned. 
It  means  animal  comfort  and  that  means 
animal  proflt.  This  knife  cuts  clean,  no 
crushing  or  bruising.  It  Is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully  war¬ 
ranted.  Highest  awards  World’s  Fair.  Bend 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  BIIOHIUS.  Cochrnnvllle,  Pa. 


HOOK  ON-CUT  OFF 

The  easiest-working,  closest- 
cutting,  simplest,  strongest 
and  handiest  dehorner 
is  the  latest 

IMPROVED 

DEHORNER 

I  Never  crushes  the  horn  nor  pulls  it  apart.  Mado 
on  an  entirely  new  principle.  -Catalogue  free. 
WEBSTER  A  DICKINSON,  l!nx  Kti  (  hrl.tUnn,  l>». 
Western  trade  supplied  from  Ctilcugo  salesroom. 


NEWTON’S 

LATEST  IMPROVED  ' 

DEHORNERS 

Save  time  and  money  by  dehorning 
your  cattle.  Write  us  tor  •pecial 
information  on  the  subject. 

H.  H.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

DECATUR.  ILL. 


the  Horn 


Dehorning 

Clip 


LEAVITT  MFG.  CO., 

I  St.,  Hammond,  111.,  U-  S.  A 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head,  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  n.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


HALL  STEEL  TANKS 

art  the  beet  for  ■  implying 
water  for  live  stock.  Being 
made  of  galvanised  steel  they 
cannot  nut.  rot,  burst  from 
_  .  ~  .  .  freeiing,  fall  to  pieces  from 

drying  ont,  etc.  We  make  tanks  for  all  purposes.  Also  troughs  for 
feeding  calies  and  pigs,  cooling  milk,  hauling  liquid  manure, 
etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Wo  will  make  it  S|>ecial  price 
to  Jtrst  i’u/uiries  from  new  territory.  Circulars  and  price  list 
mailed  THE  HALL  STEEL  TAN  K  CO. 
free.  88  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  ImproYed  D.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

5end  for  latest  Illustrated  catalogue*. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  YL 
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Humorous. 

“  And  why  did  she  choose  him  among 
so  many  ?  ”  “  The  others  did  not  pro¬ 

pose.” — Baltimore  Life. 

Browne  :  “  I’d  join*  the  church  if  it 
wasn’t  so  full  of  hypocrites.”  Towne  : 

“  That  needn’t  deter  you.  There’s  always 
room  for  one  more.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

She:  “Send  up  another  rat-trap  to-day, 
Henry.”  He  :  “  But  I  bought  one  only 
the  other  day.”  She:  “I  know;  but 
there  is  a  rat  in  that  one.” — Tit-Bits. 

Mrs.  Oatcake  :  “  Well,  you  know  what 
the  prophet  said  :  ‘  Figs  do  not  grow  on 
thistles.’  ”  Farmer  Oatcake  :  “  Yas  ;  I 
s’pose  he’d  be’n  tryin’ t’  graft  ’em  1” — Life. 

“  It  is  odd  but  true,”  said  the  cornfed 
philosopher,  “  that  the  man  who  speaks 
without  thinking  is  the  one  most  apt  to 
say  what  he  thinks.” — The  Indianapolis 
Journal. 

“  Don’t  you  know  it’s  against  the  law 
to  pour  that  water  into  the  milk  ?  ”  said 
a  passer-by.”  “  I’m  only  trying  to  drown 
the  microbes,  sir,”  said  the  milkman, 
with  a  smile. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Frank  (unmarried)  :  “  Do  you  think  a 
man  has  a  right  to  open  his  wife’s  let¬ 
ters?”  Robert  (married):  “Well,  he 
might  have  the  right,  but  I  don’t  see  how 
he  could  have  the  courage.” — Tit- Bits. 

Uncle  Rube:  “  I  hear  that  city  farmer 
that  bought  Si  Brown’s  farm  to  play 
with,  braggin’  that  his  taters  cost  him  a 
quarter  apiece  to  raise.”  Uncle  Josh  : 
“  Ain’t  it  funny  how  a  man  kin  be  proud 
of  bein’  a  dern  fool  ?  ”  —  Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Little  Daughter:  “Mamma,  can 
folks  be  put  in  prison  for  cheating  a 
baby?”  Mamma:  “Why  do  you  ask 
such  a  question  ?  ”  Little  Daughter  : 
“  I  saw  Mrs.  Nextdoor  filling  her  baby’s 
bottle,  an’  she  put  some  water  in  the 
milk.  ” — Tit-Bits. 

“  Look  here  !  ”  said  Aguinaldo’s  con¬ 
fidential  friend;  “there’s  some  com¬ 
plaint  that  you  are  getting  irritable.” 
“  Well,”  was  the  answer,  “  what  can  you 
expect  in  a  man  who  has  undertaken  to 
be  a  great  general,  a  great  political 
leader,  a  great  diplomat  and  a  board  of 
strategy  all  at  once  Washington  Star. 

Affable  Widow  :  “  Do  you  know,  Herr 
Muller,  my  daughter,  Maud,  has  set  her 
eyes  most  lovingly  on  you  ?  ”  Herr 
Muller  (much  flattered) :  “  Has  she, 

really  ?  I  have  always  considered  her  a 
sweet  girl.”  Affable  Widow  :  “  Yes,  only 
to-day  she  said,  ‘  That’s  the  sort  of 
gentleman  I  should  like  for  my  papa  !  ’  ” 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 

“  What  is  this  figure  in  the  back¬ 
ground?”  asked  the  German  Emperor. 
“That,”  answered  the  artist,  “is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  your  Majesty  on  top  of  a 
mountain,  commanding  the  world.” 
“Nonsense!  Paint  it  out.  The  mountain 
is  a  very  good  idea ;  but  the  idea  of  put¬ 
ting  me  in  the  background  under  any 
circumstances  is  preposterous  !  ” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

The  trial  of  a  doctor’s  suit  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  Connecticut  newspaper  some 
years  ago,  in  which  a  witness  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  approving  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  doctor’s  bill.  The  witness 
was  asked  by  the  lawyer  whether  the 
doctor  did  not  make  several  visits  after 
the  patient  was  out  of  danger.  “  No,” 
replied  the  witness,  “I  considered  the 
patient  in  danger  so  long  as  the  doctor 
continued  his  visits.”— The  Sanitarian. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

W atebes, Clocks, Tea  I 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  1 
with  $5.00.  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  15c.  and  get 
>4  lb.  Best  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.,  Box  289 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed, 
Acknowledged  , 
k  to  be  the  most 
powerful  and 
durable  made. 

I  We  have  every- 
,  thing  the  farmer  < 
needs  in  this  line. 
Towers, 
Tanks  and 
Pumps, 

►  flutters.  Grinders,  1 
Shelters,  etc. 

UMPINC  MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co. 

’27  Fargo  St.  BATAVIA,  ILL.' 


THE  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FBICTIOHi  FEED. 


JOOM 


Galvan¬ 
ised 
i  Steel 


DOWER  AND 

Tumi 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BllOS.,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 


SNnilUn  YOUR  CRAIN 

GRIND  AT  HOME 

and  save  the  toll.  You  have  the  horses,  we 
have  the  power  and  mill.  Over 

20,000  PEERLESS 

Mills  are  now  In  use. 
They  work  fast,  fine,  easy. 
iMake  family  meal  or  feed. 
Prices.  *15,  818.  & *20.  AGENTS 
„  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Write 
-for  circulars  and  agency. 

STEVENS  MFQ.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  IIL 


KELLY  SffiY 

GRINDING  ITlILL 

Is  made  to  grind  all  kinds  of  grain,  cotton 
seed,  corn  and  cob,  shucked  or  unshucked, 
(into  coarse,  medium  or  fine  grist. 
Does  it  rapidly,  cheaply, and  with 
small  power.  Only  mill  made  with 
DUPLEX  GRINDERS.  Don’t  buy agrinder 

until  you  get  our  free  Catalogue,  No. 

jO.S.Helly  Co.Sprin^field.O. 


MILLS 


For  grinding 
Feed,  Corn 
Meal,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Rye,  &e. 
The  very  best 
manufactured. 
Send  for  description  and  prices. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

185  North  F  St.  Richmond,  Ind. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World' $  Colombian  Exposition* 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BE8T  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Milla,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment!  of  Best  Quality  .at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  cataloguea 

A.  B.  F A  KQU1I A R  CO.,  Ltd. ,  York,  Pa 


“CHIRTER”  Gasoline  Engine 
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CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO  ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  IIL 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  WaterSt.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Beats  the  windiest  weather.  The  hopper  la  so  close  to  the  ground  that 
the  wind  can  not  blow  the  seed  away.  Must  sow  even.  Sows  all 
Clovers,  Alfalfa,  all  kinds  of  Crass  Seeds,  Timothy,  Red  Top  and 
Flax.  Special  hopper  for  Wheat,  Oats,  Burley  and  Rye. 
Sows  SO  to  40  acres  per  day.  W rite  for  free  catalogue  and  price  list. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  17  River  St.,  Vpsllantl,  Mich. 


DON’T  BURN  FEED 

■ind  grain  in  the  mill  that  doe£ 
not  neat  up  and  damage  it. 

QUAKER  CITY 

'  Crlnding  Mill 

Perfect  action,  avoiding  friction, 
and  giving  the  best  meal.  Grinds 
corn  and  cob,  and  meal  for  feed 
and  table.  Catalogue  free. 

^  '  A.  W. Straub  A  Co. ,3787  Filbert  St-.l’lilla. 

_  ^The  A.  W.  Straub  Co.,  4  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago, 

also  Weilern  Agent!  for  Smalley’a  l’owera,  Shelters  Sc  Cutters. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR 

iThe  World’s  Leader 

We  are  General  Agents.  Also  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  best  poultry  i  applies. 

Write  lor  circular. 
tlCUDV  A  nDCCD  714  Chestnut  St., 

nCNnl  As  Unttn,  Philadelphia. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A 

Feed  Cutter,  Shredder, 
Horse  Power,  Grinder, 
Corn  Sheller,  Roller, 
Cattle  Stanchion  ? 

Get  our  catalogue. 
Goods  sent  on  trial. 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 

Monroe,  Mich. 


TANDEM  SWEEP 

I  ahead  of  all  other  mills.  The  load 
*  is  equalized,  and  each  horse  atmst 
pull  his  own  share.  Great  gain  in  capa¬ 
city,  speed  and  comfort,  No  gearing;  no 
friction.  Give  yo:ir  horses  a  chance. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW.  (Also makes 

sizes  belt  power  mills;  2  to  25  H.  P.) 

P.N.  EOWSHER  CO.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND- 


CTS.  FOR  CORN 

That's  what  every  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  after 
■  -  ■  r  ■  being  ground  on  our 

Scientific  Grinding  Mill 

1  Here's  something  entirely  newi  a  2  to  4 
horse  Mill.  We  call  it  DOUBLE  ACTION— 
both  plates  revolve.  Grinds  Ear  Corn  and  all 
grains  foe  feed.  Other  styles  and  sizes,  2  to  50  h.p. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.  Springfield,  0. 


ADraoH  Baicoi— r0K  C0I'D  weather, 

Dl  CdU  nalocl  manipulate  bread  without  ex¬ 
pense,  worry  or  trouble,  quicker,  better  and  easier. 
Latest  boon  for  the  housewives  Never  fails,  insures 
better  quality  of  bread;  coid  has  no  effect  Send  for 
full  particulars,  or  order  one,  $2.  If  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied,  return,  and  we  will  refund.  Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere.  Immense  Seller.  No  Competition. 
BURGE  &  MEYER,  L.  B.  526.  Wellsburgh,  W.  Ya 


An  Opportunity 

To  learn  of  the  General  Resources 
and  Conditions  of 


California 

A  semi-monthly  paper,  in  which  is 


Every  successful 

farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,  knows  by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


W£ 

SELL 


DIRECT 

to  rnevse/?. 

EPE/GHT  PPEPAIO 


hoe 

Special 
Prices. 

Write  Direct  to  29  Bond  St. 

Castree  c  Shaw  Co  m  fo0  mIcm0 


ICE  PLOWS 


816.50.  Circular  free. 

H.  PRAY,  Clove,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange  city  property,  farm 

of  122  acres,  one  of  308  acres.  High  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Nice  buildings,  well  watered  by  springs. 

W.  vv.  BAUGH,  P.  M.,  8pring  Grove,  Va. 


STOCK  FARM  AND  SHEEP  /ale 

540  acres,  15  miles  south  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sell  all 
or  part  on  place,  450  choice  feeding  wethers. 

Address  T.  USHEK,  West  Richfield,  Ohio. 


FOIt  SALE— 80-acre  Farm,  800  fruit  trees,  mostly 
St’d  pear,  5  to  10  yrs.  set;  1,500  bearing  rasp.,  cur¬ 
rant,  etc.  On  free  gravel  road,  M  mile  from  R.R.;  town 
1,000  population.  ELMORE  BURKETT,  Markle,  Ind. 


FARMERS  and  FARMERS’  SONS 

do  you  want  to  earn  $250  or  MORE  this 
Winter  by  EASY  work  during  your 
SPAKE  Time? 

WE  have  the  BEST  SELLING 
and  CHEAPEST  Specialty  on  the  market,  an  article 
Of  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY.  SELLS  AT  SIGHT. 
Address  W.  &  T.  SMITH.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Est.  1846. 
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A  PICTORIAL  IDYL  OF  THE  WEST. 

A  WONDERFUL  PICTURE  FROM  CORN. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  West  Told. 

What  a  Railroad  Did. — Those  who  visited  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha,  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing,  in  the  agricultural  building,  what 
was  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  beautiful  ex¬ 
hibit  on  the  grounds.  It  was  made  from  the  prosy 
products  of  the  cornfield.  That  a  woman  from  Illinois 
should  have  made  it  is  no  wonder,  for  the  women  of 
the  world,  even  in  aboriginal  times,  have  been  the 
chief  conservators  of  art.  It  was  one  of  a  number  of 
scenic  displays  made  by  various  railway  companies  to 
attract  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  their  respective  local¬ 
ities.  Most  of  the  western  States  also  made  large  and 
varied  exhibits  of  grains,  grasses  and  other  farm 
products.  It  is  thought  by  good  judges  that  there 
never  were  so  extensive,  varied  and  elaborate  dis¬ 
plays  of  grain  and  grass  work  at  any  other  exposi¬ 
tion,  as  at  this  one. 

Pictures  from  Corn. — The  scene  depicted  was 
one  of  western  farming.  There  were 
two  large  wall  pictures  about  8  x  12 
feet,  and  two  smaller  ones,  besides 
life-size  figures  of  a  farmer  and  his 
family  seated  about  their  table  at  a 
festive  dinner.  One  of  the  large 
pictures  represented  a  young  settler 
starting  on  a  treeless,  fenceless, 
prairie  homestead  in  1 868 .  He  could 
be  seen  driving  two  yoke  of  oxen  to 
a  great  plow,  turning  over  the  rich, 
black  soil,  while  his  wife  was  busy¬ 
ing  herself  about  their  little  sod 
house.  The  companion  picture 
showed  the  same  place  30  years 
later.  Instead  of  the  ox  team  on 
the  open  prairie,  horses  were 
hitched  to  a  wagon  in  front  of  the 
neatly-fenced  yard.  Cattle  and 
other  stock  were  in  the  pastures 
and  barnyards.  A  commodious 
house  and  farm  buildings  were  set 
among  shady  trees.  The  wife  was 
at  the  front  gate.  Prosperity  and 
plenty  were  seen  on  every  hand. 

The  two  smaller  pictures  repre¬ 
sented  the  differences  in  travel. 

One  showed  the  farmer  walking  be¬ 
side  his  wagon,  drawn  by  oxen, 
going  15  miles  per  day,  while  the 
other  was  of  a  railway  train  that 
covers  a  mile  per  minute.  All  these 
pictures,  including  the  frames,  were  made  from  scraps 
of  corn,  husks,  blades,  tassels,  silks,  stalks  and  ears, 
and  in  their  natural  colors.  The  earth,  houses,  ani¬ 
mals,  trees  and  sky,  with  the  distant  clouds,  were  all 
of  this  homely  material.  It  would  hardly  seem  that 
the  delicate  tints  and  shades,  which  were  more  than 
equal  to  those  of  many  fine  paintings,  could  be  made 
from  such  crude  material ;  but  it  is  true.  They  were 
not  vivid,  but  soft  and  mellow,  like  the  scenes  they 
represented.  In  artistic  design  and  delicate  execu¬ 
tion,  these  pictures  were  equal  to  anything  in  the 
gallery  of  fine  arts  across  the  lagoon. 

In  front  of  these  pictures  a  table  was  set.  The  cloth 
was  of  corn  husks  woven  and  fringed  with  exquisite 
taste.  Upon  it  were  wholesome  dishes  made  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  products  of  the  corn  field. 
Turkey,  ham,  corn  bread  and  butter,  etc.,  and  for 
embellishment,  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers.  Seated  at 
the  head  was  the  sturdy  farmer  himself,  carving  the 
turkey.  The  matron  opposite  was  conversing  with 
the  newly-made  daughter-in-law,  while  their  two 
grown  sons  completed  the  family  circle.  All  these 
figures  were  done  in  corn ;  their  hair  of  silks,  both 


dark  and  light ;  and  their  clothing  mostly  from  husks 
of  various  shades.  To  the  average  visitor,  they,  at 
first,  appeared  to  be  real  people,  so  well  designed  and 
executed  was  the  work. 

The  Story  They  Told.— Better  than  all,  these 
pictures  and  images  told  a  story,  and  it  was  a  story  of 
reality  that  can  be  verified  10,000  times  by  those  now 
living  upon  the  western  plains.  It  represents  hard 
work,  perseverance  and  economy,  and  for  a  definite 
purpose — that  of  making  a  home.  Such  are  the  people 
who  make  up  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Great  West. 
These  dumb  things  were  not  left  mutely  to  tell  their 
story  alone.  There  was  a  dear  old  man  past  70,  who 
had  the  story  in  his  own  breast,  and  who  told  it  from 
day  to  day  in  the  most  loving  words  to  the  passing 
visitors,  throughout  the  whole  Summer  and  Fall.  I 
saw  and  heard  and  talked  with  him  the  very  last  day. 
He  said,  “  The  farm  is  a  good  place  to  begin  life.  A 
good  place  to  be  born  and  grow  up ;  to  work  and  plan 
and  enjoy  life,  and  to  die  in  peace  and  plenty.  We 
old  fellows  will  soon  be  gone,  but  there  are  young 
people  coming  up  who  will  take  our  places.  And  now, 


boys  and  girls  ”,  he  would  say  to  the  young  folks  who 
were  stopping  to  look  and  listen,  “  don’t  leave  the 
farm  !  Stick  to  it !  There  is  more  in  it  than  in  a  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  or  a  store,  or  a  bank.  It  has  made  you 
what  you  are,  and  it  will  support  you  to  the  end  in 
comfort,  if  you  will  do  your  part.”  And  there  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  just  such  young  people  who 
passed  by,  and  in  whose  memories  this  ideal  picture 
will  hang,  perhaps  forever.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  thoughtful,  truthful  words,  spoken  in  the  most 
loving  way,  and  sanctified  by  the  gray  hairs  of  the 
aged  farmer,  will  sink  deep  into  their  hearts  also. 

It  maybe  said  with  pleasure  that  this  characteristic 
scene,  which  is  so  exquisitely  portrayed,  will  appear 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900 — for  it  has  been  secured 
to  become  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  our  Government 
there.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  soundness  of  the  advice  given  to  stick 
to  the  farm,  is  emphasized  by  the  large  number  of 
men  found  in  our  cities  who  are  hoping  some  day  to 
get  enough  to  buy  a  little  place  in  the  country  on 
which  to  live.  Most  of  our  wealthy  men,  too,  have 
farms  to  which  they  turn  for  rest  and  recreation. 


UTILIZING  THE  WHOLE  CORN  STALK. 

KANSANS  GIVE  LESS  WASTE  THAN  YANKEES. 

Not  an  Idle  Bit  in  the  Stalk. 

Why  Cut  By  Hand  . — On  page  734,  I  gave  some 
reasons  why  I  preferred  to  have  my  corn  fcdder  cut 
and  shocked  by  hand,  and  I  mentioned  some  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  twine  binders.  The  most  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  them,  is  that  it  is  almost  the  general  practice 
to  let  the  bound  fodder  lie  on  the  ground  for  several 
days  until  it  has  cured  somewhat,  as  it  is  very  heavy 
to  handle  when  green.  While  these  bundles  are  lying 
on  the  ground  curing,  an  enormous  risk  is  run,  as 
should  a  heavy  rain  come  as  it  did  this  year,  almost 
all  of  the  fodder  would  be  spoiled,  and  spoiled  fodder 
is  an  abomination.  At  five  cents  per  shock  for  14  x  14 
hill  shocks,  the  cost  of  shocking  corn  by  hand  is  80 
cents  per  acre,  and  at  two  cents  per  bushel  for  husking 
standing  corn,  an  average  of  40  bushels  per  acre  would 
also  cost  just  80  cents  per  acre  ;  thus  it  does  not  cost 
any  more  to  put  corn  in  the  shock  than  to  husk  it  out 
standing.  The  principal  objection  to  shock  corn  has 
always  been  the  work  necessary  to 
put  the  corn  in  the  crib  and  the  fod¬ 
der  in  good  condition  before  the 
stock.  The  uneaten  stalks  were 
also  a  detriment  to  hauling  out  the 
manure,  as  it  took  a  year  for  them 
to  rot. 

The  Machines  for  Tearing-. — 
In  a  good  tight  lean-to  against  my 
barn,  I  have  a  three-horse  tread 
power,  60  feet  of  belt  and  a  cutter 
and  thrasher  combined.  Three  large 
horses  are  put  into  the  tread  mill, 
and  the  brake  applied  by  a  rope  and 
pulleys  that  are  in  reach  of  the  man 
that  feeds  the  machine.  The  other 
two  horses  are  hitched  to  the  Handy 
wagon,  and  driven  to  the  field  for 
fodder.  A  load  is  put  on  in  less  than 
10  minutes,  and  driven  up  to  the 
window,  that  slides  to  one  side  ex¬ 
posing  the  feed  table,  which  comes 
up  snug  to  the  window.  The  driver 
reaches  in  the  window,  releases  the 
hook  from  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
thrasher,  and  the  machine  starts  up 
at  once,  and  almost  at  once  reaches 
its  full  speed.  The  driver  puts  arm¬ 
fuls  of  fodder  on  the  feed  table,  and 
a  shock  goes  through  in  three  to 
four  minutes.  The  cut  fodder,  in 
lengths  of  about  two  to  three  inches, 
passes  through  the  thrasher  cylinder,  where  every 
piece  of  stalk  is  hulled,  or  the  shives  torn  off  from  the 
pith,  the  corn  all  shelled  from  the  pieces  of  cob,  the 
cobs  all  torn  up,  and  the  cut  husks  and  leaves  all 
shredded.  Then  this  mass  passes  out  on  to  the  wire 
shakers,  then  on  the  vibrating  screens,  then  over  a 
powerful  blast  of  air  that  thoroughly  cleans  the 
shelled  corn  from  all  light  material.  Then  the  shelled 
and  cut  corn  and  particles  of  dirt  pass  over  another 
vibrating  screen  which  takes  the  cut  corn  and  dirt  all 
out,  and  the  shelled  and  cleaned  corn  passes  up  eight 
feet  and  over  into  a  bin  that  holds  500  bushels.  The 
shredded  and  cut  fodder  has  been  carried,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  by  a  carrier  up  into  the  second  story  of  the 
stable,  where  20  tons  are  stored  before  the  carrier 
chokes  up.  Thus  one  man  with  this  machine  and  five 
horses  puts  the  corn  in  a  bin  in  merchantable  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  cut  and  shredded  fodder  up  into  the 
barn  loft,  just  as  fast  as  he  could  unload  the  fodder 
by  the  armful  were  he  to  put  it  on  a  table  by  the  side 
of  the  wagon. 

How  It  Is  Fed. — This  thrasher  and  power  cost 
me  $500,  but  they  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  enable  me  to 
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secure  two  tons  of  the  choicest  feed  per  acre  for  just 
the  hauling1  of  the  fodder,  which  I  do  only  when  every¬ 
thing  is  favorable  for  work.  The  cutter  will  cut  as 
short  as  J^-inch,  but  the  thrasher  cylinder  does  a  much 
better  job  of  shredding,  if  the  stalks  are  cut  in  2  to  3- 
inch  lengths.  This  cylinder  makes  about  1,000  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute,  to  the  cutter  500.  The  thrashed 
fodder  is  drawn  from  the  floor  above  by  means  of  a 
spout,  and  carried  to  the  cow  and  sheep  barn  by  a 
pulley  on  a  wire  rope  that  is  suspended  high  enough 
to  have  the  bag  clear  the  ground.  It  is  fed  in  tight- 
bottomed  mangers,  the  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  eating 
everything  but  the  cracked  cobs  and  the  corn  shives, 
not  leaving  quite  enough  to  dust  over  the  plank  floor 
that  they  stand  on  while  eating.  This  refuse,  when 
thrown  out  with  the  manure,  is  in  fine  condition  to 
haul  immediately  to  the  field. 

The  Standard  Cattle  Company,  of  Ames,  Neb.,  of 
which  R.  N.  Allen  is  the  general  manager,  grinds  this 
thrashed  corn  stover,  together  with  the  shelled  corn 
that  came  out  of  it,  and  as  much  more  that  is  added, 
into  a  very  fine  meal,  and  they  find  the  product  a 
complete  fattening  ration  for  their  20,000  stall-fed 
steers.  The  actual  saving  is  three  pounds  of  shelled 
corn  per  head  daily  for  the  same  amount  of  gain  as 
was  formerly  secured  by  feeding  shelled  corn  alone, 
and  the  fodder  separately,  or  60,000  pounds  of  shelled 
corn  saved  daily,  which,  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  makes 
$250  per  day,  which  completely  pays  all  expenses  of 
their  10  steam  plants  on  their  ranch.  Possibly  steam¬ 
ing  this  ground  product  might  rival  the  silo  with  half 
the  expense.  Bread  made  of  this  ground  product  is 
eaten  up  entirely  by  both  hogs  and  fowls,  and  as  put 
before  the  cattle  and  horses,  not  a  particle  is  left. 

Kansas.  J.  clarence  Norton. 


PLANS  FOR  A  STOCK  BARN . 

HOW  TO  HOUSE  THE  FOUR-FOOTED  .FOLKS. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Ohio  wishes  to  build  a  barn  about  40  x  75 
feet,  basement  nine  feet,  with  stone  wall  at  upper  side,  and  the 
upper  story  20  feet.  He  wishes  to  keep  six  to  eight  horses  and 
colts,  and  about  10  cattle,  with  the  rest  of  the  basement  for  sheep. 
He  says  that  the  wall  will  run  east  and  west.  Would  it  be  best 
for  the  cattle  or  horses  next  to  the  wall  and  the  sheep  back  of 
them  ?  He  expects  to  pipe  water  from  the  spring  into  the  barn. 
He  wishes  to  have  his  grain  bins  on  the  barn  floor  where  they 
thrash,  with  chutes  leading  below  for  feeding  boxes.  He  wants 
to  know  whether  the  driveway  would  best  be  in  the  center  of  the 
barn  with  a  track  and  reversible  carrier  for  unloading  hay.  If 
you  were  building  such  a  barn,  where  would  you  put  these  things 
for  most  convenience,  and  to  give  the  most  storage  room  ?  This 
man  says  that  he  has  an  abundance  of  fine,  White  oak  on  the 
farm.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  build  the  barn  out  of  this  oak  ? 
He  also  has  fine  shingle  timber,  and  would  like  to  know  whether 
it  would  pay  to  use  it,  or  slate  or  metal  roofing  in  its  place. 

A  General-Purpose  Barn. — I  submit  a  plan  (Fig. 
377)  for  a  general-purpose  barn,  with  accommodations 
for  the  amount  of  stock  named,  and  storage  room  for 
the  provender  necessary  to  feed  during  the  average 
season.  A  A  are  the^approach  embankment,  and  should 
be  wide  enough  to  enter  at  least  two  driveways ;  three 
will  be  found  still  more  convenient,  and  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  illustration.  B  is  a  root  cellar  beneath 
the  embankment,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  separate 
bins  for  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  mangels,  etc.,  if 
desired.  C  is  a  stairway  leading  to  the  floor  above. 
])  is  the  feed-room  with  small  supply  boxes  arranged 
along  the  wall,  into  which  feed  is  carried  by  chutes 
from  storage  bins,  either  on  the  main  floor,  or  what 
is  still  better,  especially  for  light  feeds,  from  the  decks 
above  the  driveway.  E  is  for  linseed  meal,  gluten 
meal,  or  cotton-seed  meal.  As  this  is  usually  pur¬ 
chased  in  sacks,  E  may  be  made  large  enough  to  hold 
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two  sacks  full  of  the  meal,  and  no  storage  bin  will  be 
necessary.  F  i  for  middlings,  and  the  storage  bin  is 
on  the  deck  over  the  central  driveway.  O  is  for  corn, 
and  the  supply  bin  may  be  on  the  main  floor  between 
the  two  driveways,  or  immediately  outside  the  barn 
on  the  embankment.  In  either  case,  it  need  not  be  over 
4  feet  wide,  12  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  with  chute 
leading  down  to  box  below.  H  is  for  corn  meal  with 
the  supply  bin  on  the  deck  above  the  east  driveway. 
I  is  for  wheat  bran  with  the  supply  bin  on  the  same 
deck  as  corn  meal,  each  eight  feet  wide,  six  feet  deep, 
and  six  feet  or  more  high.  JJJJ  are  box-stalls  for 
horses,  each  10  x  13  feet,  and  capable  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  two  horses  each.  K  is  horse  mangers.  L  is  feed¬ 
ing  alley  connecting  with  feed  room.  M  is  the  feed 
trough  for  cows.  NN  NN  are  10  cow  stalls.  0  is 
manure  gutter.  P  is  walk  between  the  manure  gutter 
and  partition.  Q  is  small  pen  for  lambs  or  calves.  R 
is  small  pen  for  calves  or  young  cattle.  Next  it  is  box- 
stall  for  mare  and  foal,  or  cow  and  calf.  TT  are  sheep 
stables  with  feed  racks  at  sides  and  portable  racks  at 
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center.  UXJUTJU  U  are  water  troughs  supplied  with 
automaticrregulators  to  control  the  supply  of  water. 

V  VVVVV  are  sliding  or  rolling  doors,  each  10  feet 
wide,  through  which  the  wagon  or  manure  spreader 
may  be  driven  when  cleaning  out  the  manure  from 
the  stables.  W  }V  W  W  are  .  windows  of  fair  size  to 
admit  of  light  and  ventilation.  Sash  and  glass  are 
much  better  than  blinds,  which  admit  too  little  light 
and  too  much  coid,  rain,  and  snow. 

Keep  the  Yard  Covered. — X  is  the  covered  barn¬ 
yard  with  straw  loft  above.  If  the  farmer  can  afford 
this,  it  should  be  included  by  all  means.  The  longer 
we  use  the  covered  barnyard  on  “  Shady  Nook  Farm,” 
the  more  we  appreciate  its  advantages.  The  manure 
is  far  more  valuable  when  thus  preserved  from  the 
action  of  rains,  winds,  sunshine,  etc.,  and  the  straw 
is  kept  in  so  much  better  condition  for  absorbing  the 
liquids,  which  cannot  be  saved  if  straw  from  a  water- 
soaked  straw  stack  is  used  for  bedding  purposes. 

Y  Y  Y  are  racks  for  feeding  hay  or  stover.  Z  Z  Z  Z 
are  straw  chutes  fed  from  the  loft  above,  where  the 
cattle  may  eat  straw  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Good  White  oak  has  become  so  valuable  in  most  mar¬ 
kets  that  it  will,  probably,  be  best  to  use  oak  only  for 
the  basement,  and  use  spruce  or  hemlock  for  the  super¬ 
structure  of  both  barn  and  barnyard.  If  the  farmer 
has  time  to  rive  and  shave  his  own  shingles  during 
the  Winter,  he  will  find  it  economical  to  do  so  ;  but 
if  he  must  haul  to  a  shingle  factory  and  pay  the  cus¬ 
tomary  price,  he  would  better  sell  his  timber  and  buy 
the  best  quality  of  green  slate  for  the  roof. 

Ohio.  JOHN  L.  SHAWVER. 


The  Russian  Minister  of  Agriculture  recently 
bought,  in  this  country,  12  Poland-China  pigs.  It  is 
expected  that  this  breed  will  do  well  in  Russia.  It 
has  certainly  done  well  here. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Three  Children  on  a  Burro. — It  has  been  proved 
that  pets  that  possess  life  are  far  more  satisfactory 
for  children  than  inanimate  objects.  Children  soon 
tire  of  dumb  things  and,  in  a  short  while,  they  knock 
them  around  and  finally  throw  them  away.  But  a 
live  pet  is  always  new  to  children,  furthermore  it 
teaches  them  tenderness  and  carefulness  ;  they  must 
not  kick  it,  for  the  animal  can  be  hurt ;  they  must 
feed  it,  or  it  will  die  ;  they  must  be  kind  to  it,  or  it 
will  not  like  them  ;  and  so,  in  many  ways,  the 
children  can  be  taught  valuable  lessons. 

What  shall  the  pet  be — a  dog  ?  No.  Then  shall 
children  continue  being  scratched  and  bitten  by  cats  ? 
The  three  small  children  pictured  on  the  burro,  Fig. 
376,  first  page,  are  satisfied  with  their  pet,  and  why 
shouldn’t  they  be  ?  He  has  always  been  gentle,  never 
has  had  enough  children  on  his  back  to  cause  him  to  act 
ugly.  He  will  stand  perfectly  still  for  hours,  and  let 
children,  strange  children,  play  around  him,  over  and 
under  him.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  Bute  is  a 
favorite  with  the  little  ones.  I  have  never  known  a 
child  to  be  afraid  of  him,  or  refuse  a  ride  on  his  back,  or 
to  acknowledge  that  he  has  long  ears;  but,  instead,  the 
children  insist  that  he  is  pretty  and  so  good  !  The 
children  readily  learned  that  a  cold  biscuit  or  a  piece 
of  hard  bread  would  make  the  burro  willing,  while  a 
harsh  word  or  a  stroke  with  a  stick  would  make  him 
stubborn  w.  z. 

Moray,  Kan. 

The  Marshall  Strawberry. — I  think  the  state¬ 
ment  on  page  791  that  the  Marshall  strawberry 
originated  near  Fitchburg,  and  that  A.  A.  Marshall 
originated  it,  is  incorrect.  Mr.  Marshall  Ewell  found 
growing  in  a  stone  heap  on  his  farm  at  Marshfield 
Hills,  Plymouth  Co.,  in  plain  sight  of  old  ocean,  a 
single  plant  so  large  and  strong  that  he  saved  and 
transplanted  it.  When,  four  or  five  years  later,  he 
was  induced  to  exhibit  his  berries  at  the  horticultural 
exhibition  in  Boston,  he  was  awarded  all  the  first 
prizes,  and  the  berry  became  generally  famous. 

Massachusetts.  w.  c.  c. 

Treatment  for  Peach  Rot. — A  reader  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  reports  that,  while  his  peach  trees  made  a  fine 
growth,  the  fruit  rots  and  falls,  particularly  on  some 
varieties.  Prof.  F.  D.  Chester,  of  Delaware,  who  has 
studied  this  disease,  makes  the  following  statement 
about  treatment : 

From  the  observations  of  this  and  past  years,  I 
would  recommend  the  following  plan  in  the  treatment 
of  peach  orchards: 

1.  Spray  heavily  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  just 
before  the  blossoms  open.  This  is  to  protect  the  bloom 
from  the  fungus. 

2.  When  the  fruit  has  set,  spray  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  to  which  is  added  Paris-green  at  the  rate  of 
three  ounces  to  the  barrel. 

3.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  color,  spray  with  the 
copper  acetate  solution,  eight  ounces  to  the  barrel. 

4.  Repeat  this  in  from  one  to  two  weeks  if  the 
weather  is  damp,  and  if  conditions  are  favorable 
for  rot. 

Sheet  Milk  Tickets. — We  find  that  milkmen  are 
studying  the  matter  of  milk  tickets.  The  old  system 
of  having  single  printed  tickets,  which  are  sold  and 
resold  to  customer  after  customer,  is  going  out  of 
date.  So  much  has  been  said  about  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  milk  utensils,  that  people  are  actually 
becoming  afraid  of  the  tickets.  Many  dairymen  are 
adopting  the  sheet-ticket  plan.  A  portion  of  one  of 
these  sheets  is  shown  at  Fig.  379.  The  whole  sheet  is 
5%  hy  9^  inches,  and  contains  40  tickets  with  the 
space  in  the  right-hand  lower  corner  like  that  at  the 
top.  When  a  person  buys  a  quart  of  milk,  he  simply 
tears  off  one  ticket  from  the  sheet,  the  milkman 
destroys  this  ticket  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  There 
is  no  danger  that  the  ticket  will  pass  from  house  to 
house,  carrying  disease  germs  with  it.  We  notice 
that  this  method  is  employed  in  some  of  the  best 
dairies  we  have  ever  seen,  and  all  who  use  it,  seem  to 
speak  highly  of  it. 


E.  MANCHESTER  &  SONS, 

E.  Manchester  Sc  Sons. 

Name. . . . . 

Pure  Milk  from  Clean  Healthy  Cows. 

1 

Paid . 

These  Tickets  used  but  ONCE. 

No  contagion. 

ONE  QUART. 

Charged . 

B.  Manchester  Sc  Sons. 

1  E.  Manchester  Sc  Sons. 

E.  Manchester  &  Sons. 

E.  Manchester  &  Sons. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ONE  QUART. 

1  ONE  QUART. 

ONE  QUART. 

ONE  QUART. 

E.  Manchester  &  80ns. 

!  E  Manchester  &  Sons. 

E.  Manchester  &  Sons. 

E.  Manchester  &  Sons. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ONE  QUART. 

|  ONE  QUART. 

ONE  QUART. 

ONE  QUART. 

E.  Manchester  Sc  Sons. 

1  E.  Manchester  Sc  Sons. 

E.  Manchester  <fc  Sons. 

E.  Manchester  Sc  Sons. 

to 

1 1 

12 

13 

ONE  QUART. 

J  ONE  QUART. 

ONE  QUART. 

ONE  QUART. 

E.  Manchester  &  Sons. 

1  E.  Manchester  &  Sons. 

E.  Manchester  Sc  80ns. 

E.  Manchester  Sc  Sons. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

ONE  QUART. 

•  ONE  QUART. 

ONE  QUART. 

ONE  QUART. 

A  SHEET  OF  MILK  TICKETS.  Fig.  379. 
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Property  on  a  Good  Road. 

The  editorial  note  on  roads,  taxes  and  values  on 
page  804,  suggests  an  item  on  our  experience  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Years  ago,  we  had  the  vilest  roads  imaginable, 
and  with  all  our  agitation,  we  could  not  succeed  in 
securing  any  plan  of  operations  under  our  system  of 
taxation  that  would  remedy  the  matter.  A  few  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  citizens,  under  our  toll-road  statute,  took 
hold  of  matters,  and  as  a  result,  we  soon  had  eight 
toll  roads  built  of  excellent  gravel,  reaching  out  in  as 
many  directions,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  for  dis¬ 
tances  of  from  five  to  12  miles.  Some  of  these  roads 
have  been  well  managed  and  have  paid  fair  dividends; 
but  as  a  whole,  I  question  whether  they  have  paid 
an  annual  six  per  cent  on  the  investment,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  charters,  the  capital  will  be  extinguished. 

But  one  result  indicates  strongly  the 
effect  of  the  movement.  Our  market 
gardens  have  extended  out  on  these 
roads,  and  intensive  farming,  which  re¬ 
quires  high  manuring,  has  been  taken 
up  along  these  highways,  increasing 
materially  the  value  of  the  farms, 
and  generally  changing  for  the  better 
the  character  of  the  country.  One  man, 
an  original  stockholder  in  one  of  the 
companies,  immediately  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  road  sold  his  stock, 
against  all  the  advice  of  his  associates, 
and  quietly  invested  in  lana  several 
miles  out  from  the  city  on  the  line  of 
the  road.  lie  was  more  shrewd  than 
his  associates,  for  in  three  years  he 
had  doubled  his  money  in  the  sale  of 
his  holdings,  and  the  stockholders  se¬ 
cured  only  a  fair  interest  on  their 
investment.  This  illustrates  the 
shortsightedness,  however,  of  the  abut¬ 
ting  tax  payers,  because  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  would  have  accrued  if  the  farmers 
had  built  their  own  roads,  and  they 
would  have  saved  the  payment  of  the 
dividends  to  the  corporation,  and  owned  the  roads. 

Michigan.  ciias.  w.  garfield. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  Apple. 

On  page  756,  you  refer  to  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  It 
is  classed  by  one  or  two  authorities  as  tender  in 
America,  on  what  tests,  I  do  not  know.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  it  has  been  tried  and  found  want¬ 
ing.  When  I  visited  England  two  years  ago,  I  was 
much  struck  with  this  variety,  and  brought  back  cut¬ 
tings  or  scions  of  it,  as  well  as  of  about  50  other  apples 
and  pears.  They  are  under  test  at  the  Missoula  nur¬ 
series.  None  of  the  pears  survived  the  first  Winter, 
a  severe  one  ;  a  good  many  of  the  apples  also  suc¬ 
cumbed,  among  them  two  out  of  three  of  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  which  looked  well  all  Summer. 

The  survivor  looks  well  at  this  date, 
and  a  further  trial  may  prove  it  not  as 
tender  as  we  think  it  is.  I  will  let  you 
know  later  the  results  of  this  experi¬ 
mental  planting. 

I  was  led  to  import  these  varieties 
from  the  fact  that  I  found  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market  no  varieties  really  appre¬ 
ciated  for  my  lady’s  dessert  table.  The 
Newtown  Pippin  was  the  nearest,  but 
who  would  admire  a  dessert  dish  filled 
to  the  brim  with  one  gigantic  Baldwin  or 
King,  when  compared  with  the  same 
dish  of  delicate,  aromatic  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippins,  12  or  14  of  them  in  the  same 
space?  I  placed  a  perfect  specimen, 
chosen  from  the  apple  house  of  Mr. 

George  Bunyard,  of  the  Maidstone 
Nurseries,  Kent,  England,  on  exhibition 
at  our  midwinter  horticultural  meet¬ 
ing  on  my  return.  The  western  news¬ 
paper  men,  far  from  making  a  note  such 
as  yours,  referred  to  the  first  English 
apple  ever  exhibited  in  Montana,  but  said  that  it 
compared  badly  with  the  magnificent  specimens  of 
Montana  fruit  on  the  table,  “showing,”  said  one, 

“  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  as  good  fruit  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  in  Montana.” 

I  expect  that,  at  no  distant  date,  this  section  will 
be  a  large  shipper  of  apples,  the  increase  of  acreage  of 
orchards  being  phenomenal.  Many  who  have  already 
500  to  600  acres  in  orchard,  make  a  point  of  setting 
out  100  acres  a  year,  a  40-acre  orchard  being  considered 
too  small  to  count.  There  has  been  quite  a  demand 
for  a  good  crop  this  year,  on  account  of  the  short  crop 
in  other  parts,  and  a  great  many  car-loads  have  been 
sent  out  of  the  State.  Railroad  rates  have  been  in 
the  past  prohibitive,  but  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  and  Great  Northern  are  waking  up  and  giving 
better  rates,  so  perhaps,  in  years  to  come,  we  may  be 
able  to  ship  Cox’s  Orange  Pippins  to  England. 

Missoula,  Mont.  u.  c.  B.  c. 


CULTIVATION  AND  CARE  OF  ORCHARDS. 

BENEFITS  FROM  CLEAN  CULTURE. 

Keep  the  Sod  Out. — The  proper  care  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  orchards  have  been  receiving  much  more 
attention  in  recent  years  than  ever  before.  Many  of 
the  worn-out  and  dying  orchards  throughout  the 
country,  are  in  this  condition  largely  because  of  neg¬ 
lect.  The  trouble  is  often  attributed  to  blight,  sun- 
scald,  freezing  in  Winter,  injury  from  drought,  and 
so  on.  The  real  trouble  is  largely  lack  of  care.  The 
Illinois  Experiment  Station  (Champaign)  has  been 
making  some  valuable  experiments  during  the  past  10 
years.  The  first  two  or  three  years,  the  work  was  not 
very  systematic,  but  the  general  results  showed  that 
the  effect  of  the  cultivation  was  to  conserve  the  soil 
moisture.  No  way  is  usually  practicable,  by  which 


the  soil  can  be  kept  continuously  moist  through  the 
Summer,  except  by  preventing  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  surface  by  means  of  a  dust  mulch.  To  se¬ 
cure  this,  frequent  shallow  cultivation  must  be 
practiced. 

The  experiments  referred  to  began  in  1887-8,  and 
are  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  52.  In  1890,  a  portion  of 
ground  was  set  aside  for  more  systematic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  experiment.  Six  rows  of  trees  were 
planted  in  this  subdivision  of  the  orchard,  three  of 
Ben  Davis,  and  three  of  Grimes  Golden.  The  first  of 
these  was  cultivated  clean ;  the  second  was  cropped 
with  oats ;  the  third  with  corn  ;  the  fourth  with 
clover,  and  the  fifth  was  seeded  with  Blue  grass. 
This  system  of  cropping  and  cultivating  has  been 


continued  to  the  present  time,  and  the  results  of  the 
experiment  are  shown  in  Fig.  380. 

The  illustration  shows  a  typical  tree  from  each  of 
the  five  plots.  The  tree  marked  1  shows  the  growth 
secured  by  clean  cultivation ;  2  is  convincing  proof 
that  oats  are  not  a  good  crop  for  a  growing  young  or¬ 
chard  ;  3,  grown  in  corn,  seems  to  have  made  a  good 
growth  ;  and  this  is  also  true  of  4,  which  grew  in  the 
clover  plot ;  but  the  marked  inferiority  of  5,  which 
grew  in  the  Blue-grass  sod,  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that  a  sod  is  not  the  thing  for  growing  trees. 
Not  only  in  size  of  top  were  these  trees  from  the  cul¬ 
tivated  plot  superior,  but  in  size  of  trunk  and  in 
abundant  and  healthful  foliage,  they  also  surpass  the 
others.  In  this  respect,  also,  the  ones  from  the  corn 
plot  were  also  superior.  The  point  seems  to  be  that 
the  cultivation  did  the  work. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  the 
corn  plot  averaged  about  the  same  or  slightly  larger 


than  those  in  the  cultivated  plot.  But  one  thing 
must  be  taken  into  account  here;  the  trees  were 
planted  only  15  feet  apart  each  way,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  spaces  between  were  so  shaded  that  the 
corn  grew  to  less  than  half  its  normal  size,  so  that  it 
did  not  make  such  draughts  on  the  soil  for  water  and 
plant  food,  as  it  would  had  the  corn  grown  to  full 
size.  Other  experiments  at  the  start  have  shown  that 
the  cropping  of  mature  orchards  with  corn  has  a  dele¬ 
terious  effect  upon  the  trees. 

How  the  Soil  Is  Stirred.— The  tools  used  in  this 
orchard  cultivation  are  such  as  are  found  on  nearly 
every  farm,  and  are  shown  in  Fig.  381.  The  plow  is 
the  ordinary  breaking  plow,  and  was  used  for  the 
first  Spring  cultivation.  This  was  then  followed  by 
the  disk  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  and  if  the  ground 
is  dry  and  the  plow  and  harrow  have 
left  hard  lumps,  the  roller  is  next  used 
for  the  purpose  of  fining  these  lumps, 
after  which  the  entire  orchard  is  gone 
over  with  the  smoothing  harrow.  For 
later  cultivation,  the  most  desirable 
implement  is  the  spring-tooth,  al¬ 
though  the  disk*  harrow  is  said  to  be 
extremely  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  ridges  left  by  the  former 
tools,  and  the  evaporating  surface 
thus  afforded.  Cultivation  should  be 
carried  as  near  to  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  as  possible.  Care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  working  under  overhanging 
tops.  All  the  implements  shown  allow 
of  working  close  to  the  trees,  but  the 
harness  must  have  no  projecting  hames 
or  terrets,  leather  loops  being  used 
in  place  of  the  latter.  Long  whilfie- 
trees  must  be  discarded.  They  recom¬ 
mend  a  harness  of  the  Sherwood  type, 
as  the  most  satisfactory  for  this  kind 
of  work.  After  heavy  rains,  the  surface 
must  be  broken  with  a  smoothing  har¬ 
row  and,  if  very  much  compacted  by 
extremely  heavy  showers,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
the  spring-tooth  or  disk  harrow.  In  very  dry  sea¬ 
sons,  a  weekly  cultivation  is  advisable. 

The  subsoil  plow  shown  in  Fig.  381  is  used  to  fit  the 
land  before  the  trees  are  set,  if  there  is  a  hard  sub¬ 
soil  within  two  feet  of  the  surface.  On  light  prairie 
soils,  where  the  hard  subsoil  is  lower  than  this,  the 
subsoiling  is  considered  superfluous.  The  land,  if  not 
naturally  well  drained,  should  be  tile  drained,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  has  a  stiff  and  rather  impervious  sub¬ 
soil.  The  Station  emphasizes  the  truth  that  the  care 
the  orchard  gets  during  its  first  six  or  eight  years, 
largely  determines  its  ultimate  value  ;  this  being  the 
case,  directions  given  in  regard  to  the  care  and  crop¬ 
ping  of  the  young  orchard  are  doubly  important. 

Money  and  time  thus  spent  will  pay  a 
good  rate  of  interest. 


HOLIDAYS  IN  NLW  YORK  STATE. 

A  holiday  is  a  secular  day  upon 
which  the  usual  obligations  of  labor, 
attendance  upon  courts,  and  attention 
to  notices  and  services,  and  service  in 
legal  proceedings  are,  by  law,  remitted. 
In  a  sense,  Sunday  is  a  holiday,  but  as 
the  word  is  usually  employed,  it  does 
not  include  Sundays;  thus1'  Sundays 
and  Holidays  ”  is  a  common  and  correct 
expression. 

The  matter  of  holidays  is  usually 
neglected  by  statutes  or  local  usage  ; 
Sundays  and  the  Fourth  of  July  are 
generally  observed  in  this  country.  In 
addition  to  those,  the  following  are 
commonly  observed:  Thanksgiving  Day 
(appointed  by  the  President  and  Gover¬ 
nors);  Christmas  Day;  New  Year’s  Day; 
Washington’s  Birthday;  Decoration 
Day  and  General  Election  Day.  But  no  National 
holidays  are  recognized  by  the  Federal  Statute. 

In  New  York,  an  act  to  amend  the  Statutory  Con¬ 
struction  Law,  in  relation  to  public  holidays,  became 
a  law  on  May  19,  1897,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

Section  24,  Chap,  (m  —Public  Holidays  ;  Half  Holi¬ 
days. — The  term  holiday  includes  the  following  days 
in  each  year :  The  first  day  of  January,  known  as  New 
Year’s  Day  ;  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  known  as 
Lincoln’s  Birthday  ;  the  twenty-second  day  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  known  as  Washington’s  Birthday  ;  the  thirtieth 
day  of  May,  known  as  Memorial  Day  ;  the  fourth  day 
of  July,  known  as  Independence  Day;  the  fi’-st  Mon¬ 
day  in  September,  known  as  Labor  Day,  and  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  known  as  Christmas 
Day,  and  if  either  of  such  days  is  Sunday,  the  next 
day  thereafter  ;  each  general  election  day  and  each 
day  appointed  by  the  President  or  by  the  Governor  as 
a  day  of  general  thanksgiving,  general  fasting 


TREES  ILLUSTRATING  DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  CULTURE.  Fig.  380. 

1.  Clean  Cultivation.  2.  Oats  in  the  Orchard.  3.  Corn.  4.  Clover  Sod.  5.  Blue  Grass. 


TOOLS  USED  IN  ORCHARD  CULTIVATION.  Fig.  381. 
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and  prayer,  or  other  general  religious  observances. 

The  term  half-holiday,  includes  the  period  from 
noon  to  midnight  of  each  Saturday  which  is  not  a 
holiday.  The  days  and  half-days  aforesaid  Ishall  be 
considered  as  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly 
called  Sunday,  and  the  public  holidays  or  half-holi¬ 
days,  for  all  purposes  whatsoever  as  regards  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business  in  the  public  offices  of  this  State, 
or  counties  of  this  State.  On  all  other  days  and  half¬ 
days,  excepting  Sundays,  such  offices  shall  be  kept 
open  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Chapters  27,  Laws  of  1875  ;  34  of  1881  ;  289  of  1887  ; 
603  of  1895,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Act  took  effect  October  1,  1897.  R.  d.  f. 


FEEDING  ENSILAGE  TO  PIGS. 

IT  IS  NOT  A  SATISFACTORY  FOOD. 

I  have  about  100  tons  of  ensilage  corn,  heavily  eared  and  par¬ 
tially  ripe,  with  nothing  to  which  to  feed  it.  Stock  is  scarce  and 
out  of  reach  as  to  price.  I  am  buying  some  calves,  but  they  are 
hard  to  get.  Pigs  are  plentiful  and  cheap — 81  each,  four  to  six 
weeks  old.  Can  the  ensilage  be  utilized  as  the  main  part  of  a 
wintering  ration  ?  I  also  have  large  quantities  of  cabbage  that 
will  last  in  good  condition  for  feeding  until,  say  January  1. 
Windham,  N.  Y.  *  B-  A-  H> 

Clover  Hay  Better. — My  experience  with  ensilage 
as  a  swine  feed  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  I  would 
prefer  early-cut  clover  hay,  passed  through  a  cutter, 
then  moistened  or  steamed.  If  pigs  four  to  six  weeks 
old  were  to  be  fed  so  that  they  would  consume  the  fod¬ 
der  closely,  they  would  scarcely  live  upon  it.  If  fed 
additional  grain  enough  to  make  them  thrive  and 
grow,  the  larger  part  of  the  stalk  and  leaves  would 
remain  uneaten.  I  would  feed  wheat  shorts,  as  it  is 
a  good  pig  feed,  and  if  mixed  with  the  ensilage,  would 
more  readily  adhere  to  it.  But  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
grain  would  be  wasted  with  the  rejected  ensilage. 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  l.  d.  gale. 

Better  Feed  the  Calves.— I  have  tried  often  the 
making  of  ensilage  a  large  factor  of  pig  food,  but 
must  say  that  I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
result.  Pigs  will  root  it  over,  and  take  out  the  corn, 
but  eat  very  little  of  the  forage.  If  I  were  in  the 
same  position,  I  would  buy  a  lot  of  those  small  calves, 
and  feed  the  ensilage  to  them.  In  fact,  that  is  just 
what  we  are  doing  this  Winter,  and  have  been  doing 
for  several  Winters.  We  feed  these  calves — the  lot  we 
have  now  weigh  about  350  pounds  on  an  average — and 
feed  them  all  they  will  digest  and  assimilate  of  the 
ensilage,  wheat  bran,  gluten  feed,  linseed  meal  and 
clover  hay  and,  towards  Spring,  we  add  a  little  corn 
meal,  enough  to  have  the  calves  good  beef  in  the 
Spring.  It  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  make  a  lot  of  well- 
bred  calves  make  an  average  gain  of  from  300  to  400 
pounds,  and  at  a  cost  such  as  to  leave  a  good  margin 
for  profit. 

We  cut  the  horns  off,  turn  them  into  pens  loose, 
give  plenty  of  straw  for  bedding,  and  find  it  but  little 
more  work  to  feed  20  calves  than  the  same  number  of 
sheep.  The  most  serious  objection  to  feeding  the  calves 
is  the  amount  of  room  they  occupy  in  the  barns  ;  1,000 
pounds  of  these  calves  will  take  twice  the  room  of 
that  weight  of  steer  or  cow,  but  they  will,  as  a  com¬ 
pensation,  make  more  gain  in  proportion  to  the  feed 
eaten.  Our  experience  the  last  couple  of  years  goes 
to  show  that  they  will  make  double  the  profit.  I  wish 
1  could  report  more  encouragingly  of  the  practice  of 
feeding  ensilage  to  pigs  or  hogs,  but  the  facts  will  not 
allow  me  to  do  so.  J.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

Experiments  Against  It. — The  stomach  of  the 
pig  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
and  is  so  adapted  to  a  concentrated  food  that  it  can¬ 
not  handle  such  coarse  food  as  ensilage  to  -good  ad¬ 
vantage.  Moreover,  even  though  the  leaf  and  stalk 
of  the  ensilage  may  be  of  some  value  if  eaten,  the 
pig  will  root  around  so  much  in  search  of  the  corn 
that  the  coarser  parts  are  nearly  all  lost  under  foot. 
Experiments  in  feeding  ensilage  to  pigs  have  invariably 
shown  that  it  cannot  be  fed  with  success  and  profit. 
Only  in  the  case  of  store  hogs,  such  as  boars  or  brood 
sows  that  are  not  raising  pigs,  where  a  maintenance 
ration  only  is  desired,  has  it  been  found  in  any  way 
satisfactory.  This  class  of  hogs  do  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  food,  and  they  can  get  along  nicely  with  en¬ 
silage  as  the  larger  part  of  their  ration.  But  for  grow¬ 
ing  or  fattening  pork,  ensilage  cannot  be  used  with 
profit. 

Some  experiments  in  this  connection  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  (Bulletin  22), 
and  a  statement  of  the  results  will  be  of  interest.  In 
determining  the  value  of  the  food  consumed,  a  very 
low  price  was  put  on  ensilage.  It  was  estimated  at  SI 
per  ton,  which  is  only  one-half  of  its  estimated  value 
in  some  quarters.  The  results  found  by  the  Station 
are,  1,  when  ensilage  formed  an  average  of  70  per  cent 
of  the  total  food,  the  gross  cost  for  production  of  pork 
was  considerably  more  than  its  market  value  (4% 
cents)  and  23  per  cent  higher  than  where  corn  was 
substituted.  2.  When  corn  took  the  place  of  the  en¬ 


silage,  the  ensilage  forming  an  average  of  44  per  cent 
of  the  total  food,  the  gross  cost  of  pork  was  about  the 
same  as  where  no  ensilage  was  fed.  3.  With  the  en¬ 
silage  ration,  7.33  pounds  of  water-free  food  were  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  one  pound  of  gain  ;  without  ensil¬ 
age,  3.76  pounds  of  water-free  food  were  required 
for  one  pound  of  gain.  By  “  gross  cost  ”  is  meant 
the  cost  of  the  food  without  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  its  manurial  value.  Three  kinds  of  rations 
were  fed :  1,  ensilage,  wheat  middlings  and  bran  ;  2, 
corn,  wheat  middlings  and  bran  ;  3,  ensilage  corn, 
wheat  middlings  and  bran.  These  results  show  that, 
where  ensilage  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  ration,  the 
pork  is  produced  at  a  loss,  even  though  the  ensilage 
be  rated  at  the  low  price  of  $1  per  ton,  and  that,  where 
ensilage  forms  the  smaller  part  of  the  ration,  it  is  no 
cheaper  than  other  foods.  L.  A. 

New  York. 

Turn  Up  Their  Noses  at  It. — Swine  are  very  fond 
of  succulent  food  of  any  kind,  but  despise  the  same 
dried,  withered  or  tough.  My  mature  animals  live 
almost  exclusively  on  raw  flat  turnips,  usually,  but 
are  getting  fat  this  Winter  on  sugar  beets.  I  have 
tried  many  times  to  get  them  to  eat  ensilage,  but  after 
they  had  eaten  out  the  corn,  the  rest  was  unnoticed. 
It  was  the  same  with  all  ages  and  with  any  kind  of 
feed  in  addition.  Perhaps  they  might  be  starved  into 
eating  it,  but  would  waste  it,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
would  do  well.  Pigs  four  to  six  weeks  old  are  too 
young  to  wean,  and  will  be  stunted  if  taken  from  the 
mother  unless  fed  skim-milk  until  they  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  eating.  With  great  care  and  experience, 
they  could  be  fed  oil  meal  gruel,  wheat  middlings 
stirred  into  warm  water,  and  made  to  do  well  without 
milk,  even  at  that  age. 

I  have  filled  my  cooker  and  boiled  some  ensilage.  It 
brought  out  the  smell  stronger  than  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  and  lusty  12-weeks-old  pigs  stuck  up  their 
noses  and  went  without  their  dinners,  even  after  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  corn  meal  and  wheat  middlings,  and  feed¬ 
ing  it  warm.  Toward  night,  they  sorted  it  over, 
but  most  of  the  ensilage  was,  after  two  days’  trial, 
thrown  away. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  it  cost  about 
three  cents  per  pound  to  grow  pork,  and  as  it  now 
brings  only  4%  cents,  there  is  but  little  profit,  and 
doubtful  methods  with  improper  food  will  result  in 
loss.  If  they  did  eat  it  clean,  for  the  main  part 
of  the  Winter  ration,  they  would  grow  but  not  fatten 
and  not  be  in  condition  to  kill  when  four  or  five 
months  old,  the  age  when  there  is  most  profit. 

New  York.  _ c.  e.  chapman. 

SUGGESTED  CHANGES  IN  FERTILIZER  LAWS 

Ail  Important  Matter. — Perhaps  there  is  no  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  farmers  are  more  directly  interested, 
and  yet  in  which  more  confusion  prevails,  than  that  of 
the  composition  and  value  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
Nearly  all  our  States  have  laws  whose  ostensible  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  prevention  of  frauds  in  these  goods.  The 
officers  whose  business  it  is  to  see  to  the  execution  of 
these  protective  statutes  are,  for  the  most  part,  labor¬ 
ing  diligently  to  secure  their  enforcement.  But  these 
men  can  work  only  within  the  limitations  which  the 
laws  impose.  From  not  a  little  experience  in  this 
matter,  I  am  convinced  that  certain  simple  changes, 
in  the  statutes  which  are  common  to  most  of  the 
States,  would  greatly  enhance  their  effectiveness,  and 
would  relieve  the  whole  subject  of  elements  of  un¬ 
certainty  which  now  greatly  impair  the  working 
value  of  the  laws. 

Give  Clearer  Figures. — To  illustrate,  in  most  of 
the  States,  the  composition  of  all  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  legally  sold  must  be  stated  on  the  accompany¬ 
ing  tag,  e.  g.,  an  average  fertilizer  contains  say, 


Available  phosphoric  acid  (P3O5) . 8  to  10  per  cent. 

Nitrogen,  estimated  as  ammonia . 3  to  4  per  cent. 

Potash,  soluble  (K2O) . 5  to  6  per  cent. 


This  fully  complies  with  the  law,  and  to  a  chemist,  is 
all  intelligible  enough  as  far  as  it  goes.  Even  to  him, 
however,  it  is  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  truth.  But  to 
the  average  farmer,  even  where  he  is  skilled  in  the 
matter  of  percentages,  it  leaves  out  a  number  of  facts 
that  he  is  fully  entitled  to  know,  and  to  a  great  many 
otherwise  intelligent  farmers,  who  are  not  ‘ 4  good  in 
figures  ”,  it  simply  means  nothing  at  all.  Our  ferti¬ 
lizer  laws  are  not  made  for  the  benefit  of  scientists, 
but  for  the  plain  people,  or  at  least,  they  should  be, 
and  the  facts  concerning  every  fertilizer  sold  should 
be  so  clearly  stated  that  there  would  be  no  room  for 
mistake. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  addition  to  the  percentages, 
the  calculations  were  carried  out,  and  the  farmer 
could  see  at  a  glance  how  much  of  each  form  of  plant 
food  each  ton  of  fertilizer  contains.  The  amended  tag 
would  read  as  follows  : 


Available  phosphoric  acid  (P2O5) . 9  to  10  per  cent. 

In  each  ton,  from  160  to  200  pounds. 

Nitrogen,  estimated  as  ammonia . 4  to  5  per  cent. 

In  each  ton,  from  80  to  100  pounds. 

Potash,  soluble  (K2O) . 6  to  8  per  cent. 


In  each  ton,  from  120  to  160  pounds. 


This  would  simplify  the  matter,  and  prevent  all  pos¬ 
sible  mistake  as  to  the  amount  of  each  of  these 
materials  purchased. 

State  the  Sources. — But  the  reform  should  go  much 
farther  than  this.  In  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid, 
there  is  not  much  room  for  deception,  with  the  State 
chemist  to  “  go  behind  the  returns.”  Available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  has  very  much  the  same  value  whether  it 
comes  f-om  animal  bone  or  phosphate  rock  ;  but  so 
long  as  many  prefer  the  former,  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  purchaser  to  know  what  he  is  buying. 
The  next  item  is  a  good  deal  more  slippery,  and  is  the 
one  above  all  others  where  the  farmer  has  a  right  to 
insist  upon  exact  knowledge.  Some  nitrogen  “  esti¬ 
mated  as  ammonia”  is  worth,  we  will  say,  15  or  16 
cents  a  pound,  while  some  is  worth  only  9  or  10,  or 
even  less  than  that.  I  am  asking  only  simple  justice 
when  I  insist  that  the  farmer  has  a  perfect  right  to 
know  whether  he  is  buying  the  10  or  15-cent  kind. 
The  percentage  business  tells  nothing  about  it,  and 
when  the  matter  is  calculated  out  in  pounds,  he  is 
very  little  wiser.  When  he  pays  out  his  hard-earned 
dollars,  the  farmer  should  demand,  and  the  law  should 
protect  him  in  the  demand,  the  exact  sources  of  the 
nitrogen  he  is  buying.  If  this  element  comes  from 
“  mixed  ”  sources,  as  is  often  very  properly  the  case, 
this,  too,  should  be  stated,  and  the  exact  amount  that 
comes  from  each  kind  of  raw  material  used. 

So  far  as  potash  is  concerned,  the  case  stands  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  phosphoric  acid.  Still,  as  this  alkali 
does  come  from  several  sources,  and  varies  slightly  in 
price,  the  form  used  should  be  given.  The  fully 
amended  analyses  on  each  tag  of  fertilizer  sold  would 
read  something  like  this  : 

Per  cent. 


Available  Phosphoric  Acid  (Pa06) . ; .  9  to  10 

Each  ton  contains  from  160  to  200  pounds,  derived  en¬ 
tirely  from  phosphate  rock. 

Nitrogen  Estimated  as  Ammonia .  4  to  5 

Each  ton  contains  from  80  to  100  pounds,  20  pounds  of 
which  comes  from  sulphate  of  ammonia,  20  pounds 
from  nitrate  of  soda,  and  40  pounds  from  fish  scrap. 

Potash,  soluble  K2  O .  6  to  8 

Each  ton  contains  from  120  to  160  pounds,  all  of  which 
is  derived  from  muriate  (chloride)  of  potash. 


These  changes  are  radical,  and  of  course,  will  be 
vigorously  fought ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  of  their 
substantial  justice.  norman  Robinson. 

Formerly  Florida  State  Chemist. 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

STARTING  A  BUTTER  CREAMERY. 

HOW  MANY  COWS?  THE  COST? 

A  reader  in  southern  Delaware  is  interested  in  establishing  a 
ereamery,  and  wishes  to  know  the  smallest  number  of  cows  that 
would  make  the  creamery  pay.  Butter  will  average  25  cents  a 
pound  the  year  around.  What  should  an  outfit  cost,  including 
buildings  ?  What  should  a  man  be  paid  to  run  such  a  creamery  ? 
What  should  milk  from  grade  Jersey  cows  delivered  at  the 
creamery  be  worth,  the  skim-milk  to  be  returned  to  patrons  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  JOHN  GOULD. 

There  are  many  creameries,  where  the  dairies  are 
of  the  rich  milking  strains,  where  a  success  is  being 
made  with  250  cows,  and  the  creameryman  is  making 
a  fair  return  upon  his  outlay.  But  with  ordinary 
cows,  such  as  you  “  take  on  the  run,”  I  would  want 
fully  500,  and  a  guaranteed  delivery  for  the  year,  to 
be  warranted  in  making  a  creamery  venture.  Of 
course,  where  one  can  be  assured  of  a  uniform  25-cent 
rate  for  the  butter,  it  would  make  a  difference,  as  this 
is  a  better  price  than  Elgin  can  assure  for  the  best 
month,  and  the  price  there  runs  all  the  way  down  to 
14  cents  in  July. 

Outfits  vary  in  price  so  much  that  it  is  hardly  safe 
to  quote  exact  figures.  The  skill  of  the  fellow  who 
buys,  and  knows  what  he  wants  and  what  he  does  not 
need,  and  how  much  the  things  he  does  want  are 
actually  worth,  makes  50  per  cent  or  so  difference  in 
the  matter.  If  one  have  water,  and  a  building  that 
can  be  utilized,  he  ought  to  get  a  good  separator  for 
$350,  and  the  other  machinery  for  anywhere  from  $500 
up  into  the  thousands,  if  desired.  Building  and  all 
ought  to  be  made  complete  for  $1,800.  If  one  get 
tied  in  with  a  “shark-promoting  scheme,”  he  will 
want  $5,000.  If  the  reader  will  apply  to  some  good 
dairy  school  like  that  of  New  York  (Ithaca),  Ohio 
(Columbus),  or  Wisconsin  (Madison),  he  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  graduate  who  is  posted  in  dairy  work. 
One  can,  probably,  get  such  a  capable  man  for  $60 
per  month. 

Do  not  buy  any  one’s  milk.  Buy  butter  fat  on  the 
Babcock  test !  Pay  the  patrons  a  fair  price  for  it. 
Let  us  illustrate  :  If  different  patrons  bring  in  500 
pounds  of  butter  fat  by  the  test,  the  separators  are 
run  right,  and  the  foreman  ripens  the  cream,  and 
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churns  in  a  skillful  manner,  the  losses  in  the  two 
operations  should  not  exceed  five  pounds  of  fat.  The 
overrun  will  be  fully  15  per  cent — moisture,  salt  and 
foreign  matter  in  the  finished  product — or  70  pounds 
more  commercial  butter  than  pounds  of  test  fats.  But 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  500  cows  will  not  yield 
over  300  pounds  of  butter  per  day,  so  that  the  overplus 
would  not  be  over  45  pounds  a  day,  possibly  not  over 
40.  The  rule  is  to  give  for  a  pound  of  test  fat  pretty 
nearly  the  top  price  of  a  pound  of  Elgin  butter,  Elgin 
quotations  ;  and  it  is  for  him  to  say  whether  he  will 
base  the  price  for  fat  on  Elgin,  or  his  own  quotations. 
At  a  distance,  I  would  say  that  it  would  not  be  far 
from  right  to  pay — if  the  price  is  guaranteed  at  25 
cents — 22  cents  for  a  pound  of  fat,  and  he  have  the 
three  cents  and  the  overplus  for  work,  furnishing, 
and  profits,  the  patrons  having  80  per  cent  of  their 
milk  back  as  skim-milk. 

All  revolving  churns  are  about  alike.  Write  to 
three  or  four  extractor  firms,  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  how  soon  you  will  be  in  possession  of 
a  mass  of  separator  information.  Whatever  one  is 
decided  upon,  it  should  be  put  in  on  trial.  Dr.  Neal, 
of  the  Delaware  Experiment  Station,  can  give  many 
items  of  valuable  advice. 

What  profit  such  a  concern  should  return  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  only  actual  running  of  a  creamery  can  de¬ 
termine.  It  is  just  like  all  other  manufacturing 
plants.  There  is  the  market  with  all  its  fluctuations 
to  encounter,  prices  to  adjust  with  patrons,  and 
patrons  t:  hold,  for  the  erection  of  a  creamery  and 
an  “  open  door  ”  do  not  end  the  creamery  man’s  list 
of  anxious  concerns.  With  good  patrons,  a  fair  supply 
of  milk,  pretty  uniformly  distributed  through  the 
year,  and  a  good  market,  I  have  heard  it  hinted  that 
SI, 000  is  a  pretty  fair  profit. 


Covering  Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

if.  S.  L.,  Washingtoji,  D.  C. — Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  in  speaking  of 
his  experience  with  Crimson  clover,  says  that  he  never  fails  to 
get  a  good  catch  when  the  seed  is  lightly  covered.  Will  he  tell 
how  he  covers  the  seed  ? 

Ans. — In  using  Crimson  clover  on  other  crops,  the 
seed  is  sown  last,  and  we  use  a  light  smoothing  har¬ 
row,  which  covers  at  just  the  right  depth.  In  corn, 
potatoes,  or  any  cultivated  crop,  at  the  last  tillage, 
the  wheels  are  let  down  on  the  cultivators,  so  as  to 
run  very  shallow,  which  covers  the  seed  lightly. 
Millet  is  a  difficult  crop  to  seed  with.  It  uses  up 
moisture  very  rapidly,  even  weeds  not  being  able  to 
grow  on  the  same  ground  after  the  millet  gets  started. 
Want  of  sufficient  moisture  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  failure.  geo.  t.  powki,l. 

Cow  Peas  for  Hog  Pasture. 

A.  T.  C.,  Clarksdale,  III. — We  are  the  only  farmers  in  our  county 
who  grow  cow  peas,  they  being  a  new  thing  in  our  country.  Our 
hogs  seem  to  like  them  as  well  as  they  do  corn.  We  have  thought 
of  sowing  thick,  allowing  the  peas  to  go  to  seed,  turn  the  hogs  In 
on  them,  and  after  pasturing  with  hogs  and  cows,  turn  the  re¬ 
maining  vines  under  the  next  Spring,  and  by  so  doing,  get  the 
full  benefit  of  them.  How  will  it  work  ?  Do  you  advise  sowing 
Crimson  clover  for  hay  ? 

Ans. — Hogs  are  fond  of  cow  peas,  and  will  eat  not 
only  the  seed,  but  a  fair  portion  of  vine  as  well.  In 
our  experience,  we  have  not  found  cows  very  fond  of 
either  the  vines  green  or  when  cured  as  hay.  The 
plan  of  hogging  down  the  cow  peas  is  a  good  one,  and 
this  will  leave  the  soil  in  excellent  condition.  We  do 
not  advise  any  one  to  sow  Crimson  clover  for  hay. 
While  this  clover  makes  hay  of  fair  quality,  when 
cut  just  at  the  right  time,  we  are  most  likely  to  have 
bad  weather  at  the  time  of  cutting,  and  you  are  sure 
to  be  busy  with  other  more  seasonable  work.  We 
would  use  the  clover  either  for  pasturage,  or  for  green 
manure  entirely. 

Starting  Cucumbers  in  Hotbeds. 

E.  3.,  Littleton ,  Col. — How  can  I  raise  cucumbers  in  a  hotbed  ? 
When  should  I  plant  f  Do  they  have  to  be  transplanted  from  one 
hotbed  to  another  ?  If  so,  at  what  time  ?  I  want  them  for  the 
early  Spring  market. 

ANSWERED  BY  FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD,  WIS.  EX.  STATION. 

It  would  scarcely  be  practicable  to  produce  cucum¬ 
bers  for  the  early  Spring  market  by  hotbed  culture, 
at  least,  in  this  section,  as  March  15  is  about  the 
earliest  date  when  hotbeds  may  be  started  here. 
Further,  in  order  to  mature  cucumbers  under  glass, 
conditions  are  required  that  would  be  very  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  obtain  in  hotbeds.  However,  the 
cucumber  season  may  be  materially  advanced  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  seeds  in  small  boxes,  flower  pots,  or  on  in¬ 
verted  sods  in  a  hotbed  or  cold  frame.  When  danger 
of  frost  is  past,  the  plants  may  be  transplanted  into 
the  field  with  but  little  disturbance  of  the  roots.  I 
have  found  this  an  excellent  plan  for  growing  early 
muskmelons  as  well  as  cucumbers.  The  seeds  should 
be  planted  from  four  to  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
date  when  it  is  considered  safe  to  transplant  into  the 
field.  Three-inch  flower  pots  are  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  In  these,  place  one-half  inch  of  cinders, 
potsherds,  or  gravel  for  drainage,  then  two  inches  of 
light,  rich  earth  ;  plant  three  or  four  seeds— always 
flatwise — in  each  pot,  and  cover  lightly ;  plunge  the 


pots  to  -  their  rims  in  a  hotbed  or  cold  frame  ;  later 
thin  the  plants,  leaving  but  one  in  a  pot.  It  is  desired 
to  force  the  plants,  and  plenty  of  heat  and  water 
should  be  given  after  the  plants  appear. 

It  is  well  to  harden  the  plants  a  little  for  a  few  days 
before  planting  out,  by  removing  the  sash  as  much  as 
the  weather  will  permit.  I  believe  better  plants  will 
be  obtained  by  the  plan  of  growing  but  a  single  plant 
in  a  smaller  pot,  than  if  three  or  four  are  grown  in  a 
larger  one.  It  is  possible  to  have  plants  with  runners 
of  considerable  length,  and  blossoms  set  before  trans¬ 
planting  time,  by  this  method. 

In  case  flower  pots  are  not  available,  sods  are  almost 
if  not  quite  as  good  for  the  purpose.  Old  tough  pas¬ 
ture  sods  are  best,  and  can  be  cut  in  strips  and  rolled 
as  for  sodding  lawns,  but  are  best  cut  rather  thicker 
than  is  necessary  for  sodding,  say  2  to  2K  inches. 
Place  these,  grass  side  down,  in  the  hotbed,  and  plant 
the  seeds  in  little  hollows  cut  out  with  a  trowel ;  when 
transplanting  time  comes,  cut  the  sods  into  squares 
with  a  sharp  spade  or  knife,  and  pack  snugly  in  shal¬ 
low  boxes  for  removal  to  the  field. 

Another  method  of  growing  cucumbers  in  hotbeds 
is  to  plant  the  seeds  with  the  first  crop  of  vegetables. 
The  cucumber  plants  will  not  interfere  with  the  other 
plants,  and  when  these  are  removed,  the  cucumbers 
are  allowed  to  remain  and  occupy  the  whole  space  ;  as 
the  season  advances,  the  sashes  are  removed  entirely, 
and  the  vines  trained  over  the  bars.  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  this  method,  but  consider  it  entirely 
practical. 

If  I  might  enter  a  step  into  the  field  of  after  culture, 
it  would  be  to  say  that  the  time-honored  custom  of 
planting  in  hills  does  not  seem  to  me  as  good  a  plan 
as  planting  in  rows,  especially  if  extra  manure  is 
added  at  planting  time.  Turn  furrows  with  a  garden 
plow  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  put  the  manure  in  these 
and  turn  back  the  furrows.  The  plants  may  be  set 
IK  to  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

Sheep  in  the  Apple  Orchard. 

A.  N.  li.,  Marshfield ,  Vt. — What  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  says  on  page 
737  would  be  a  great  help  to  us  if  true.  It  is  very  disagreeable  to 
plow  and  cultivate  in  an  orchard  when  the  trees  get  to  be  of 
much  size.  Shall  we  take  Mr.  Woodward  as  good  authority  for 
the  statement  that  sheep,  managed  as  he  proposes,  will  take  the 
place  of  cultivation  in  an  orchard  ? 

Ans. — Several  of  your  subscribers  seem  to  question 
the  reliability  of  what  I  said  about  pasturing  an  or¬ 
chard  with  sheep.  If  they  had  come  to  our  farms  this 
Fall,  I  could  have  shown  them  the  very  plain,  practi¬ 
cal  demonstration  of  its  truth.  Part  of  our  orchards 
is  under  constant  cultivation,  and  another  part  has 
not  been  plowed  from  “  time  out  of  mind,”  but  has 
been  sheeped  as  there  described.  The  most  apples 
we  had,  and  the  best  fruit  were  by  far  on  the  sheeped 
orchards.  But  one  thing  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  overstocking ,  so  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  feed  plenty  of  supplemental  food. 

I  have  often  visited  people  who  have  said  to  me, 
“  I  have  tried  your  plan  with  sheep,  and  I  can’t  see  that 
my  orchard  improves.”  On  examination,  I  have  found, 
likely,  25  to  50  sheep  in  10  to  20  acres  of  orchard,  and 
the  grass  and  weeds  half  as  high  as  the  sheep’s  backs. 
When  calling  their  attention  to  the  wide  discrepancy 
between  my  teaching  and  their  practice,  they  have 
seemed  surprised  that  I  would  think  that  100  sheep 
could  be  kept  on  10  acres  of  orchard. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  how  much  feed  the  owner  is 
willing  to  give  the  sheep,  as  to  how  many  sheep  can 
be  kept  upon  a  given  field.  We  don’t  hesitate  to  put 
100  sheep  in  a  yard  of  one-fourth  acre  or  less,  and  keep 
them  there  all  Winter.  It  can  be  just  as  well  done  in 
Summer,  and  so  can  the  sheep  be  kept  in  the  orchard, 
and  the  more  they  are  fed,  the  more  fertility  will  be 
put  upon  the  land,  and  the  more  effectually  will  all 
grass  and  weeds  be  kept  down,  and  all  worm-infested 
fruit  eaten  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  ground.  Let  any 
doubter  put  20  sheep  into  an  acre  of  apple  orchard, 
and  give  them  plenty  of  water  at  hand  and  one  pound 
of  wheat  bran  each  daily,  and  my  word  for  it,  his 
sheep  will  thrive,  and  he  will  see  that  orchard  putting 
on  new  life. 

Several  have  asked  me  where  bran  could  be  bought 
for  $12  or  less  per  ton.  Nowhere  in  the  East  now, 
but  it  could  have  been  had  for  that  in  July,  when  it 
should  have  been  bought.  Bran  is  now  quoted  in 
Buffalo  at  $13  for  Spring,  and  $14  for  Winter-wheat 
hran.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Building  an  Ice  House. 

J.  3.  It.,  Colliers,  }V.  Fa.— I  have  an  ice  house,  size  10  x  12,  and  11 
feet  high,  roughly  lined  with  three  inches  of  sawdust  packed  in 
the  space.  Last  year,  the  ice  kept  only  till  the  middle  of  June; 
this  year,  it  melted  away  by  the  first  of  August.  Will  you  advise 
how  to  pack  it  properly,  and  all  particulars  thereto  ?  I  might 
add  that  the  ends  of  the  top  of  the  square  are  open  in  order  to  let 
air  pass  over  the  ice. 

Ans. — The  trouble  with  this  icehouse  is  the  too  thin 
proportion  of  sawdust  between  the  walls.  Three 
inches  is  altogether  too  small  for  a  protection  against 
the  heat  of  the  Summer.  It  will  do  if  six  or  eight 
inches  of  dry  sawdust  are  packed  around  the  ice  inside 
of  the  house.  This,  with  the  packing  between  the 


walls,  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  proper  to  have  the  gable 
ends  open  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  a  free  current  of 
air  over  the  body  of  the  ice,  or  rather  over  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  it,  and  this  covering  should  be  amply  thick  to 
protect  the  ice  under  it.  A  foot  is  not  at  all  too  much, 
and  two  feet  would  be  better  than  one.  Also  the 
sun  must  not  shine  in  on  the  covering ;  this  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  open  shutters  which  will  let  the  air  pass 
readily,  such  as  the  Venetian  blinds  made  of  slats 
sloping  downwards,  between  which  the  air  will  pass 
but  the  sun  cannot  shine. 

A  sufficient  bed  of  the  packing  should  be  placed 
under  the  ice,  and  the  floor  should  be  air-tight.  The 
safety  of  the  ice  depends  on  three  things  ;  a  dry,  air¬ 
tight  floor,  perfectly  drained,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
air  cannot  reach  the  ice ;  non-conducting  protection 
around  the  ice  which  must  be  packed  solidly  and  with¬ 
out  spaces  for  air  to  pass  through  the  mass ;  and 
ample  ventilation  above  the  ice.  To  get  a  solid  body 
of  ice,  the  blocks  should  be  cut  of  even  size  and  of 
such  a  size  that  the  blocks  may  cross  each  other,  as 
for  instance,  12  x  18  inches  or  16  x  24  ;  these  sizes  will 
permit  the  spaces  between  the  blocks  to  cross  for  each 
layer,  and  in  laying  the  blocks,  the  cracks  between 
them  must  be  filled  by  sweeping  the  dust  and  small 
fragments  into  the  cracks  at  each  layer.  In  fact,  the 
body  of  ice  is  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  solid  block, 
and  unapproachable  by  the  air,  as  well  as  to  be  free 
from  water  passing  through  it.  If  these  simple  re¬ 
quisites  are  secured,  the  rest  is  quite  unimportant ; 
that  is,  any  kind  of  house  or  a  pit,  or  a  stack  out  of 
doors  will  do,  if  the  kind  and  manner  of  packing  are 
right.  Ice  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  well,  or  in  a  cave,  or 
in  a  stack  properly  covered.  Ice  has  been  found,  for 
instance,  in  the  middle  of  a  stack  of  straw  in  August, 
when  it  was  taken  down  for  use,  and  in  manure  heaps, 
stacks  of  tan  bark  at  the  tanneries,  and  indeed,  in  the 
ground,  although  the  air  has  been  warmed  up  to  80  or 
100  degrees.  The  principles  of  the  process  of  keeping 
ice  being  precisely  followed,  the  means  may  vary  as 
may  be  convenient. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  as  a  Fertilizer. 

T.  W.  M.  N.,  Strafford,  Pa. — On  page  789,  in  reply  to  I.  C.,  you 
say  that  copperas  (iron  sulphate)  has  no  value  as  a  fertilizer;  in 
fact,  is  usually  injurious  to  plants.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
know  your  authority  for  this  statement.  I  will  wager  that  it  has 
never  proved  injurious  upon  Hope  Farm  or  upon  your  own  trial 
grounds.  Of  course,  I  can  understand  that  an  excessive  appli¬ 
cation  might,  like  too  much  of  sodium  nitrate,  or  any  other 
good  thing,  prove  harmful;  but  rationally  applied,  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  it  ever  to  have  been  injurious.  My  attention  to  its  value  as 
a  fertilizer  was  first  attracted  by  some  agricultural  work  which 
I  cannot  now  recall,  which  recited  a  series  of  experiments  in  one 
of  the  New  England  States,  I  think  Massachusetts  or  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  which  an  application  of  50  pounds  per  acre  had  increased 
the  yield  of  potatoes  about  50  per  cent,  and  that  of  hay  from 
to  2)4  tons  per  acre.  The  following  year,  I  tried  two  acres  of 
millet  adjoining,  and  part  of  the  same  field,  placing  the  same 
fertilizer  upon  each  acre  excepting  that,  upon  one  acre,  I  sowed 
50  pounds  of  copperas,  and  on  the  other,  none.  Result,  double 
the  yield  of  millet  upon  the  acre  receiving  the  copperas.  The 
line  of  division  was  well  marked,  the  millet  upon  the  copperas 
plot  being  fully  six  inches  higher  than  the  other.  Iron,  as  you 
know,  is  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  all  green  plants,  the 
formation  of  chlorophyl,  without  which  plants  cannot  mature, 
being  in  some  strange  and,  I  believe,  unknown  manner,  impossi¬ 
ble  without  it.  Of  course,  most  soils  contain  iron,  but  many  do 
not  contain,  in  a  form  that  plant  life  can  utilize,  even  the  small 
amount  required  for  a  maximum  growth,  and  upon  such  soils, 
the  application  of  50  pounds  of  copperas  per  acre  will  be  magical 
in  the  result. 

Ans. — Several  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  experimented 
with  copperas,  using  440  pounds  per  acre  on  pota¬ 
toes.  The  results  showed  that  it  was  an  injury 
rather  than  a  benefit.  A  report  of  this  experiment  is 
given  on  page  72  of  the  New  Potato  Culture.  Prof. 
H.  J.  Wheeler,  of  Rhode  Island,  tells  us  that  sulphate 
of  iron  has  been  tried  in  England,  France  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  with  varying  results,  in  some  cases 
proving  fatal  to  plant  growth,  lie  says  that  it  seems 
to  be  well  agreed  that  it  is  safe  to  use  copperas  only 
where  the  soil  contains  considerable  lime  or  magnesia 
in  the  form  of  a  carbonate.  On  an  acid  soil,  or  where 
carbonates  are  lacking,  it  would  not  be  safe.  The 
scientists  state  that  iron  may  exert  a  favorable  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  development  of  the  green  coloring 
matter  of  plants,  but  Prof.  Wheeler  thinks  that  most 
soils  contain  enough  iron  without  it.  He  says  that 
the  chief  action  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  the  following  : 
It  is  gradually  oxidized,  thus  liberating  sulphuric 
acid.  This  reacts  upon  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil, 
producing  land  plaster,  and  liberating  carbonic  acid. 
Carbonic  acid  exerts  a  solvent  influence  upon  inert 
forms  of  plant  life.  The  gypsum  also  acts  slightly 
upon  insoluble  silicates  containing  potash,  the  pot¬ 
ash  uniting  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  lime,  tak¬ 
ing  its  place  in  the  silicate.  Thus,  the  sulphate  of 
iron  acts  somewhat  like  land  plaster.  It  unlocks  and 
makes  soluble  some  potash  which  was  formerly  in  in¬ 
soluble  combinations.  Again,  the  iron  sulphate  may 
act  as  a  remedy  for  certain  plant  diseases  which  have 
their  seat  on  the  roots  within  the  soil,  so  that  there 
may  be  some  cases  where  iron  salt  will  accomplish 
what  the  gypsum  will  not.  On  an  acid  soil,  as  before 
stated,  the  iron  sulphate  would,  undoubtedly,  prove 
injurious. 
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REMARKABLE  SEEDLING  POTATOES. 

More  than  once  reference  has  been 
made  to  a  short  row  of  seedling  potato 
vines  which  were  set  out  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  during  early  June  last.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  flats  early  in  March, 
the  young  plants  transplanted  to  small 
(three-inch)  thumb  pots  during  May. 
The  seeds  were  those  of  one  of  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  or  Carman  varieties  kindly  sent  to  us 
by  one  of  our  readers.  These  varieties 
rarely  fruit,  so  to  say,  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  when  they  do,  the  “balls” 
or  “apples”  do  not  contain  viable  seeds. 

We  may  here  any  briefly  what  has  been 
said  before  at  length  in  these  columns, 
more  than  once,  that  there  is  no  more 
trouble  about  raising  potato  vines  from 
true  Eeed  than  there  is  about  raising 
tomato  vines  from  seed.  Potato  seed  is 
smaller  than  tomato  seed,  and  should, 
therefore,  not  be  sown  so  deep.  A  very 
slight  covering  of  soil  suffices  —  only 
enough  to  preserve  moisture  until  the 
seed  sprouts.  The  tomato  is,  indeed,  as 
our  readers  should  know,  a  close  relative 
of  the  potato.  Botanists  have  named 
the  potato  Solanum  tuberosum,  the 
generic  name  alluding  to  the  soil  or 
ground,  the  specific  name  to  the  tubers, 
and  the  tomato  Lycopersicum  esculen- 
tum,  the  generic  name  from  lukos,  the 
Greek  for  wolf,  and  persicon,  the  Greek 
for  a  peach,  evidently  fanciful  names. 

Though  so  closely  allied,  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  tomato  plant  bearing 
underground  tomatoes  or  tubers  of  any 
kind.  For  two  years  the  writer  removed 
every  flower  from  certain  tomatoes, 
thinking  that  possibly,  some  tuberous 
development  might  be  induced.  Toma¬ 
to  vines  have  been  grafted  upon  potato 
vines,  and  potato  vines  upon  tomato 
vines,  but  the  plants  were  not  materially 
changed.  We  once  effected  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  flower  of  a  tomato  and  that 
of  a  potato,  the  tomato  being  the  mother 
plant.  The  resulting  seeds  were  planted 
and,  in  due  time,  germinated.  Rut  the 
plants  bore  neither  flowers  nor  tubers. 

To  return  to  our  remarkable  potato 
seedlings  of  the  past  season.  Wherein 
were  they  different  from  other  seedlings? 
There  were  about  a  dozen  plants.  They 
were  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
soil  was  ordinary  garden  soil  upon  which 
was  spread  what  would,  perhaps,  be 
equivalent  to  1000  pounds  of  high  grade 
potato  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  were 
cultivated  as  often  as  cultivation  was 
needed  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds, 
and  Paris-green  and  hand-picking  de¬ 
stroyed  the  potato  beetles. 

We  have  to  write  of  two  of  the  plants 
only.  The  others  were  in  no  way  re¬ 
markable. 

Ordinarily,  the  tubers  of  the  seedling 
hill  are  small,  say  from  the  size  of  a 
large  pea  to  that  of  a  Black  walnut. 
Occasionally  several  will  grow  to  twice 
that  size.  Now,  one  of  these  hills  yielded 
six  potatoes,  two  of  which  were  small. 
Two  were  of  the  size  of  rather  small 
marketable  potatoes,  the  one  measuring 
four  inches  long  and  six  inches  around, 
the  other  inches  long  and  seven 

inches  in  diameter,  both  shapely.  The 
third  measured  six  inches  long,  and  6% 
inches  in  circumference,  and  the  last 
measured  6%  inches  long  and  10  inches 
in  circumference — the  largest  seedling 
potato  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  It 
is  of  perfect  shape,  the  next  largest 
one  being  curved.  The  larger  weighed 
precisely  three-quarters  of  a  pound — the 
six  weighing  1%  pound. 

Now,  for  the  other  remarkable  hill. 
It  was  noticed  in  the  early  season  that 
the  vines  were  of  a  peculiarly  green 
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color  like,  we  may  say,  the  vivid  green 
of  pure  Paris-green,  and  this  was  re¬ 
tained  until  frosts  destroyed  them  in 
late  October.  Not  a  leaf,  apparently, 
up  to  that  time,  was  harmed  by  any 
cause  whatever,  and  the  vines  thickly 
covered  a  space — nearly  a  circle — which 
in  circumference  measured  22  feet.  This 
would  not  be  unusual  for  ordinary 
strong-growing  varieties ;  but  we  have 
never  seen  anything  approaching  it  in 
seedling  vines.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  much  longer  these  vines 
would  have  grown  and  retained  their 
wonderful  vigor  and  freshness,  had  frost 
been  delayed.  The  yield  of  this  vigorous 
hill  was  85  tubers,  all  of  them  small,  but 
all  of  good  shape,  being  nearly  round 
with  few  eyes.  The  weight  was  not 
taken.  From  the  joints  of  several  of 
the  vines,  25  tubers  formed,  and  a  fair 
sample  of  these  “outside”  tubers  is 
shown  at  Fig.  378,  page  830. 

Would  you  be  inclined,  readers,  to 
value  this  stupendous  yield  of  seedlings 
as  a  promise  of  continued  great  yields 
after  the  variety  becomes  established  by 
several  years  of  selection  ?  There  are 
few  facts  to  influence  us  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  isn’t  any  fact,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  that  goes  to  show  or  to 
prove  that  such  a  yield  of  tubers  from 
the  true  seed  gives  any  guarantee  that 
the  established  variety  will  be  an  im¬ 
mense  yielder. 

We  have  one  fact  that  gives  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  about  five  years 
ago  that  one  of  our  seedlings  yielded  55 
small  tubers.  The  best  of  these  were 
planted  the  next  year.  The  best  of  this 
yield  were  planted  the  next  year,  and  so 
on  for  four  years.  The  result  was  that 
the  variety  was  given  up  as  being  a  small 
yielder  and  remarkable  in  no  way.  Still 
we  shall  save  the  best  tubers  of  our  last 
season’s  plant  for  further  trial,  that  we 
may  see  whether  or  not  such  immense 
yields  of  the  seedling  plant  give  any 
promise  of  what  we  may  expect  from  the 
established  variety . 

There  Are  Others. — Three  days  after 
writing  the  above,  we  received  a  letter, 
responding  to  our  inquiry  made  a  few 
weeks  ago,  “  What  is  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  tubers  that  have  been  raised  from 
one  true  seed?”  from  Benjamin  II.  Shee- 
ley,  of  Grahamsville,  N.  Y.  : 

My  seedlings  this  year  are  the  largest,  and  have 
made  the  heaviest  yield  per  plant,  of  any  I  have 
grown  during  an  experience  of  12  years.  Here 
are  the  figures:  Yield  from  the  best  plant, 
three  pounds;  six  best  plants,  1‘3‘A  pounds;  larg¬ 
est  tuber,  three-fourths  pound,  measuring  six 
inches  in  length ;  longest  vine,  six  feet,  six  inches. 
I  set  my  plants  12 x  18  inches,  so  you  see  the  best 
hill  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,452  bushels  per  acre. 
Although  the  yield  per  hill  is  not  as  large  as 
some,  I  think  few  can  beat  the  rate  of  yield  per 
acre.  My  experience  in  raising  seedlings,  is  that 
those  bearing  the  greatest  number  of  tubers  are 
those  that  spread  most  in  the  hill,  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  worthless.  I  try  to  discard  the  plants  that 
show  this  tendency,  at  transplanting  time.  I 
have  a  two-year  seedling  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  that 
bids  fair  to  average  twice  as  large  as  its  parent, 
though  it  will,  probably,  not  yield  any  more,  as 
it  grows  only  two  and  three  potatoes  in  a  hill.. .. 

The  Anjou  Pear. — Again,  November 
23,  Ellwanger  &  Barry  favor  us  with  a 
bushel  box  of  this  excellent  pear  that, 
where  it  succeeds  well,  has  no  equal  dur¬ 
ing  its  season.  Bose,  Sheldon  and  Seckel 
are  splendid  pears  for  the  earlier  season — 
mid-Autumn.  But  among  the  later  pears 
like  Clairgeau,  Dana’s  Etovey,  Winter 
Nelis  and  Lawrence,  Anjou,  all  things 
considered,  must  be  ranked  first.  Every 
specimen  of  the  bushel  of  Anjous  sent  to 
us  was  perfect — there  was  not  a  blemish. 
So  much  for  knowing  how  to  pack  prop¬ 
erly.  The  average  size  of  these  pears 
was  about  11  inches  in  the  longer  cir¬ 
cumference  and  nearly  10  in  the  shorter. 
The  Anjou  has  been  found  to  succeed 
well  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  thrifty  and  produc¬ 
tive,  and  all  this  may  be  said  of  few  other 
pears  of  its  season.  Few  pears  succeed 
so  well  on  quince  stock  as  does  the  Anjou. 
In  our  own  experience,  the  pears  grow  to 
a  larger  size  than  they  do  on  standard 
trees.  They  are,  therefore,  admirably 
suited  for  small  places  and  for  the  garden. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Rural  I  Hush  Potato. — We  use  this  variety  for 
our  own  eating,  and  there  is  nothing  better.  We 
hear  much  complaint  this  year  as  to  the  quality 
of  potatoes,  but  the  Rural  Blush  are  as  dry  and 
floury  as  ever.  A  wealthy  man  in  New  York 
City  read  in  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  something  about  this 
potato,  and  tried  everywhere  to  buy  a  barrel. 
The  seedsmen  all  told  him  they  had  given  It  up 
as  there  was  so  much  trouble  with  Its  straggling 
in  the  hill.  We  know  of  only  one  farmer  who  is 
growing  It  largely.  We  planted  three  barrels 
last  Spring,  and  hope  to  plant  10  barrels  next 
year.  We  sold  our  potatoes  at  the  highest  mar¬ 
ket  price,  as  fast  as  we  could  dig  them.  The 
Rural  Blush  yielded  well— about  the  same  as 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  It  was  much  better  in  quality; 
while  the  tubers  of  No.  2  are  of  uniform  size  and 
packed  close  in  the  hill,  those  of  Rural  Blush 
straggle  all  over  and  are  hard  to  get  out.  For 
this  reason,  it  Is  not  popular  with  most  farmers. 
At  one  time,  we  called  the  Orphan  the  best  eat¬ 
ing  potato,  but  this  year  the  Rural  Blush  beats  It. 

Black  or  White  liens. — One  of  our  houses  is 
divided  in  the  center  by  wire  netting.  On  one 
side  are  black  pullets,  and  on  the  other  White 
Leghorns.  They  are  fed  and  cared  for  exactly 
alike.  In  cold  or  wet  weather,  the  blacks  are 
often  out  foraging  about,  while  the  whites  stick 
closely  to  the  house.  The  difference  is  quite 
marked,  the  blacks  seeming  quite  a  little  more 
comfortable  on  a  cold  day.  A  cold  wind  will  drive 
both  sides  to  shelter.  Hens  do  not  like  a  wind. 
On  warm,  pleasant  days,  the  whites  are  more 
active  than  the  blacks.  They  lead  in  laying,  too, 
but  they  are  older  and  the  Leghorn  seems  to 
mature  quicker  than  the  Minorca. 

Cost  of  Footwear. — According  to  our  figuring, 
it  costs  about  $23  a  year  to  keep  one  of  our  horses 
shod.  Frank  is  heavier,  but  Major’s  hoofs  are 
bad,  and  they  average  about  the  same  cost.  Our 
hard  macadamized  roads  are  partly  responsible 
for  the  short  wear  of  shoes.  If  they  were  work¬ 
ing  on  soft  dirt  roads,  I  would  certainly  let  the 
horses  go  barefooted  part  of  the  time.  As  our 
country  roads  are  made  harder  and  firmer,  the 
hoofs  are  pretty  sure  to  suffer  unless  they  are 
carefully  bandied.  My  own  shoe  bill  will  rarely 
run  over  $15  a  year,  while  $10  will  give  the 
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Potash. 

■pj'  NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.  See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

OERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL 

TIMOTHY,  GLOVER,  ALSIKE 


SEEDS 


8END  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

Jfftw  methods  of  cleaning  enable  ns  to  save  all  the  goo 4 
seeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  ean  therefore 
mav  fair  arleee  for  seeds— every  quality— and  ean  seU 
eleaa  seeds  at  elese  jrleea.  Booklet  8**0  Sana  free. 
THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


1,000 


Asparagus  Plants  for  12,  Barr's  and  Con¬ 
over’s.  F.  8.  Newcomb&8on, Vineland, N.J. 


inn  Loudon  Raspberry  Plants,  by  mail,  for  $1 
IUU  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athonia,  N.J. 


nr  1  nil  TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
iLnUn  reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva, N.Y 


Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  Bearing  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  mailed 
free.  W.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley.  Md. 


It  is  the  Best 


How  the  Truth  of  a  Well  Known 
Statement  is  Established. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  medicine 
money  can  buy.  This  truth  is  established 
by  the  test  of  time  and  trial.  The  great 
merit  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  its  cures  of  Scrofula,  Salt 
Rheum,  Humor,  Rheumatism,  Catarrh, 
Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Nervousness, 
and  other  diseases  caused  or  promoted 
by  impure  blood.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Price  $1. 


Grape  Vines 

low  prfrn.  DesrrfpttvB  lint  free. 

Extra  fine  stock  CURRANTS,  Gooseberries, 
CAMPBELL'S  EARLY  Grape.  Quality  extra. 
Warranted  true.  T.  8.  UlllUAUU  CO.,  Frcdoulu,  N.Y. 


Small 

Fruits 

Old  find  Now 
Varirtlea* 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  beat 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well 
be  saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  mar 
ket  demand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from 
famous  preservers.  Evaporation  of  fruits. 
Paper . 20 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills.  25  cents. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


SMALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  CLIMBERS,  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS,  P.EON1ES.  Largest  and 
choicest  collections  in  America.  Best  Novelties.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
ELLWANGER  St  HARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Fifty-ninth  Year. 
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ACRES  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

If  you  want  the  choicest  of  all  tho  lending  new  sort,  and  all  tho  tried  stnudurd  old  varieties. 
1  have  them.  I  have  done  all  the  experimenting  and  know  what  is  best.  I  am  not  a  jobber,  but 
grow  nil  my  own  stock.  Everything  is  fresh  from  the  ground— no  cold  storage  or  cellar  stock. 
Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  free.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  Boi44.  SALISBURY.  MARYLAND. 


FOR  BUSINESS  TREES’™" ROGERS,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Nurseryman  to  The  Business  Farmer. 


USO.OOO  Peach,  160,000  Plum,  1 50,000  Pear.  75,000  Cherry,  150.000  & 

Apple,  Quince,  Apricot,  Mulberry,  etc.,  60,000  Nut  Hearing  Tree*, 

•  ,000,000  Small  Fruit*,  1,000,000  Bose*,  Headquarters  for 

ORNAMENTAL  TREE8  AND  SHRUBS.  44l 

Ceenhousea  filled  with  choice  Bose*,  Plant*,  Araucarias,  Ficus,  Fern*, 

iranlam*,  ote.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

THE  8TORR8  A  HARRI8QN  CO.,  BOX  S3  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO.| 

JADOO  FIBRE  and 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  »r  Flowers 


SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes. 

(CONTINUED..) 

Madame  a  year’s  supply  of  shoe  leather.  It  will 
be  hard  for  some  people  to  realize  that  the  shoe 
bill  for  a  horse  may  be  larger  than  that  for  a 
farmer. 

A  Stormy  Thanksgiving. — We  awoke  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  and  found  a  cold  rain  falling.  It  was 
a  great  disappointment  for  the  children,  who  had 
expected  to  kick  football.  I  bought  them  a  small 
football  for  85  cents  last  week,  and  they  have 
had  great  sport  with  it.  After  breakfast,  we 
went  to  the  barn  and  had  a  little  game,  the  Graft 
and  the  Scion  kicking  against  the  Bud  and  me. 
It  was  stipulated  that  I  must  kick  with  my  left 
foot  only!  About  noon,  I  hitched  old  Frank  to 
the  market  wagon,  and  all  hands  drove  to  the 
post  office  after  the  mail.  We  have  a  number  of 
good  friends  who  always  write  us  so  the  letter 
will  come  at  Thanksgiving  time.  It  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  having  them  with  us.  Our  dinner 
was  a  great  success.  We  didn’t  kill  the  old 
Brahma  rooster,  as  I  had  suggested,  but  we  had 
a  real  fat  turkey  with  ail  the  fixings.  About 
noon,  the  storm  changed  to  snow,  and  the  little 
folks  went  out  into  the  storm  and  had  a  great 
time. 

A  Blizzard. — The  weather  acted  like  a  man 
out  of  sorts  until  Saturday  afternoon,  and  then 
the  wind  started  a  small  blizzard.  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  found  the  snow  whirling  and  drifting  around 
the  house.  There  was  a  great  drift  in  front  of  the 
barn,  and  the  wind  had  loosened  a  board  and 
sent  a  dose  of  snow  inside.  Our  turnips  were  all 
inside,  but  the  blizzard  caught  about  2,000  cab¬ 
bage  in  the  field.  I  tell  you  the  hens  hate  a  storm 
of  this  sort.  They  shut  right  up  on  their  egg 
yield,  and  Sunday  morning  caught  us  without  an 
egg  to  mix  with  the  Madame’s  famous  fish  balls! 
I  suppose  some  of  our  good  friends  will  be 
startled  when  I  say  that  Sunday  seemed  all 
wrong  without  a  good  plate  of  fish  balls  to  start 
us  off  at  breakfast.  We  had  just  sorted  out  six 
large  shotes  for  fattening,  and  put  them  in  a 
little  house  in  the  outside  pen.  We  hung  a  big 
fertilizer  sack  over  the  door,  and  the  shotes  piled 
inside  together  and  kept  very  much  to  themselves. 
The  snow  drifted  up  around  their  house,  but  they 
kept  quite  comfortable.  Inside  our  house  we 
kept  warm  and  good  natured,  with  plenty  of  food 
and  fuel.  Ou  Sunday,  we  finished  up  the  turkey, 
having  left  one  side  from  Thanksgiving.  The  wise 
men  tell  me  that  this  early  blizzard  means  a 
long,  hard  Winter! 

Kating  Cow  Peas. — A  neighbor  who  has 
worked  for  us  quite  a  little,  picked  some  of  the 
cow  peas  on  shares.  His  family  are  now  eating 
them  with  great  relish.  They  make  them  into  a 
thick,  black  soup  with  a  piece  of  meat  boiled 
with  them.  This  man  bought  some  of  our  yellow 
turnips  and  cabbage,  and  with  the  cow  peas  and 
bread,  is  able  to  feed  a  large  family  at  a  fair 
cost.  Potatoes  are  too  high  for  many  people  this 
year.  Turnips  and  cabbage  mixed  make  a  strong 
combination.  If  a  man  like  this  one  could  get 
hold  of  an  acre  of  poor  land,  have  it  worked 
roughly,  and  sown  to  cow  peas,  I  am  sure  that 
he  could  produce  more  food  for  a  dollar’s  outlay 
than  in  any  other  way.  Ours  are  the  Early  Black 
cow  peas.  I  am  told  that  the  brown  or  black 
eyed  peas  are  better  yet.  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
would  mature  In  our  latitude.  u.  w.  c. 


“DISHONEST  APPLE  PACKERS 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  IT. 

One  Class  ok  Buyers. — In  last  week’s 
R.  N.-Y.  is  an  article  from  P.  II.  V.  on 
Dishonest  Apple  Packers.  I,  of  course, 
do  not  understand  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  apples  he  mentions 
were  bought,  but  the  following  is  the 
way  apples  are  bought  and  packed  in 
our  county.  There  is  a  class  of  buyers 
who,  when  they  arrive  here,  go  to  a 
livery  stable,  get  a  horse  and  buggy, 
drive  out  in  the  country,  examine  or¬ 
chards  and  make  contracts  with  the 
farmers.  They  give  instructions  how 
they  want  them  graded,  and  call  around 
occasionally  to  see  how  the  packers  are 
getting  along.  Those  buyers  know 
what  they  are  getting,  have  the  apples 
packed  as  they  wish,  pay  fair  prices,  go 
away  satisfied,  and  the  farmers  are  loud 
in  their  praises. 

Still  Another  Class. — Another  class 
of  buyers,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  and 
register  at  the  hotel,  are  besieged  by  a 
dozen  local  buyers.  The  latter  say : 
“  Now  you  don’t  want  to  go  out  in  the 
country  among  the  farmers,  and  raise 
the  price  of  apples.  You  stay  right  here, 
give  us  five  cents  per  barrel  for  our 
trouble,  and  we  will  buy  all  the  apples 
you  want  at  less  prices  than  you  can.” 
So  the  jobbers  are  talked  into  the  game. 


Tq  New  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

will  now  get  the  paper  from  the 
January,  time  subscription  is  received  until 
ICkfin  January  1,  1900.  If  you  will  send 
lyUU,  us  a,  club  of  four  subscriptions, 
fQv  new  or  renewal,  with  $4,  we  will 
advance  your  own  subscription 
$1.00.  one  year  free. 


Farmers  that  have  small  amounts  of 
apples,  or  for  some  reason  or  other  did 
not  contract  their  apples,  put  them  in 
barrels  and  bring  them  to  town.  When 
packing  them,  they  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  they  are  to  be  sold  to  a  lot  of 
cutthroats  and  deadbeats,  and  they 
pack  accordingly;  the  price  will  be  the 
same  whether  good  or  bad  go  in  the  bar¬ 
rel.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  in  town, 
a  half  dozen  buyers  with  hatchets  get 
on  the  loads  and  commence  knocking 
the  barrel  heads  off.  Before  they  see 
the  apples  they  say  :  “  They  are  no  good, 
too  small,  too  large,  wormy,  windfalls, 
not  half  packed,  small  barrels,  loose, 
market  is  way  down  this  morning,  lost 
$1,000  in  the  last  shipment.  Well,  what 
do  you  expect  to  get  for  them  ?  ”  Before 
the  farmer  gets  his  horses  stopped  from 
the  racket  on  the  back  end  of  the  wagon, 
the  buyers  have  answered  half  their 
own  questions. 

What  the  Farmer  Gets. — The  farmer 
looks  around  at  them  with  that  innocent 
smile,  and  asks  what  they  will  give.  He 
knows  that  he  might  as  well  take  the 
first  offer  as  to  wait,  for  they  agree 
among  themselves  every  morning  what 
is  to  be  paid  that  day;  so  the  farmer 
takes  what  he  can  get,  backs  up  his 
wagon,  and  unloads.  He  keeps  his  eye 
on  his  barrels  until  he  is  paid,  as  he 
well  knows,  oftentimes  by  experience, 
that  he  can  not  collect  $10  from  the 
whole  gang.  The  stranger  from  the  East 
sits  on  a  barrel,  smokes  cigars,  drinks 
beer  and  talks  politics.  When  he  has 
bought  the  quantity  of  apples  he  wants, 
he  goes  home  and  then  looks  over  his 
stock.  Of  course,  it  is  not  satisfactory 
to  him,  as  he  has  paid  for  it  all.  You 
will  find  in  this  county  as  honest,  up¬ 
right  and  conscientious  farmers  as  in 
any  other  place;  but  if  any  New  York 
jobber  thinks  that  he  can  come  up  here, 
and  put  up  jobs  and  schemes  to  do  the 
farmers,  he  has  simply  struck  the  wrong 
town.  From  one  who  is  not  a  farmer, 
but  has  dealings  with  them  every  busi¬ 
ness  day  in  the  year.  DANIEL  MCCARTHY. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Pear  Seeds  and  Peach  Pits.— 1.  I  have  some 
pear  seed  that  I  got  from  a  free-growing  seed¬ 
ling.  Will  it  do  to  plant,  or  will  it  be  necessary 
to  Import  seed  from  which  to  grow  good  stocks  ? 
2.  Where  can  I  obtain  peach  pits  to  grow  stocks 
for  budding  ?  l.  b.  b. 

Waterport,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — 1.  A  large  part  of  the  pear  seeds 
and  seedlings  used  in  this  country  are 
imported,  but  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  seeds  mentioned  by  L.  B.  B. 
should  not  be  used.  They  should  be  at 
once  mixed  with  at  least  four  times  their 
bulk  of  earth  or  sand,  and  kept  damp 
until  early  Spring,  when  they  should  be 
planted.  2.  Peach  seeds  are,  probably, 
hard  to  get  so  late,  for  they  are  usually 
bought  up  and  planted  or  bedded  down  in 
the  Fall.  Some  of  the  southern  nursery¬ 
men,  especially  those  in  Tennessee, 
Georgia  or  the  Carolinas,  might  be  able 
to  direct  the  inquirer  to  some  one  who 
has  them  for  sale.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

The  Black  Twig  Apple.— I  bought  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
set  apple  trees  of  a  New  Jersey  nurseryman,  but 
he  substituted  Black  Twig.  What  is  it,  and  what 
are  its  season,  eating  and  keeping  qualities,  etc.? 

Connecticut.  c.  s.  b. 

Ans. — It  is  probable  that  the  apple 
sent  under  the  name  Black  Twig,  was  the 
variety  properly  known  as  Arkansaw, 
but  more  generally  as  Mammoth  Black 
Twig.  Unfortunately,  it  has,  also,  been 
confounded  with  a  similar  variety  that 
originated  in  Tennessee  called  Paragon, 
therefore,  has  that  as  another  of  its 
synonyms.  The  name,  Black  Twig,  has 
long  been  one  of  the  synonyms  of  Wine- 
sap,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  is  that 
variety  that  was  sent  to  C.  S.  B.  The 
twigs  of  all  the  varieties  so  far  men¬ 
tioned  are  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  black, 


Remember  that  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv. 


except  those  of  Roxbury  Russet.  The 
Arkansaw  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  was  first  brought  to  public 
notice  at  the  New  Orleans  fruit  show 
in  1884-5,  although  it  had  been  previously 
called  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  locally, 
about  its  original  home.  In  the  last 
official  list  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  the  name  has  been  spelled  Ar¬ 
kansas,  which  is  confusing,  because  of 
there  being  two  other  apples  of  Arkansas 
origin  bearing  that  name  in  part.  It  is 
a  dark  red  Winter  apple  of  medium  size 
and  fair  quality.  It  is  a  duller  red  than 
Winesap,  and  not  so  good  in  quality,  but 
larger.  As  a  keeper,  it  has  proved  to  be 
quite  late  in  the  central  States.  What  it 
will  do  in  Connecticut  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  h.  k.  v.  D. 

Cow  Peas  and  Clover. — In  answer  to 
the  inquiry  about  cow  peas  on  page  772, 
I  have  not  tried  them  this  season,  either 
among  corn  or  bush  fruits.  I  raised  a 
few  last  year  in  my  plum  orchard,  sown 
the  last  of  June;  part  of  them  got 
ripe.  I  sowed  about  one  bushel  this 
year,  May  12,  in  the  plum  orchard. 
They  got  ripe  long  before  frost.  I 
cut  and  thrashed  them  with  the  steam 
thrasher,  and  got  26  bushels.  They 
made  a  fine  growth  and  looked  nice  in 
rows  28  inches  apart  and  four  rows  be¬ 
tween  each  two  rows  of  plum  trees. 
About  July  4,  I  sowed  Crimson  clover 
among  them,  but  they  grew  so  rank  that 
they  choked  the  clover  badly,  and  now 
only  along  the  rows  of  trees  is  there  any 
show  of  clover.  On  another  part  of  the 
orchard,  I  sowed  Crimson  clover  after 
Crimson  clover;  I  sowed  it  thick  about 
August  1,  and  I  have  a  fine  stand.  My 
experience  with  it  leads  me  to  believe  it 
better  sown  alone.  E.  m.  g. 

Burnham,  Ohio. 


GRINDING  NULLS. 

Before  purchasing  a  mill  lor 
grinding  FEED  or  M  ICAL,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  ground  on  a 
mill,  writeuis  for  catalogue  ami 
discounts.  Address 
SPROUT,  WALDRON 
&  CO., 

Muncy.  Pa.,  Manuf’rs 
of  French  Burr  Mills, 
Crushers,  and  full  line 
Flour  Mill  Machinery 


It’s  a  match 
for  the  most 
brceehy  Bull. 


BULL -STRONG 

The  ordinary  fence  is  not 
good  enough.  It  takes  some¬ 
thing  more  than  ordinary. 
Our  Duplex  Automatic 
Machine  makes  100  varieties 
of  fence  at  tho  rato  of  CO  rods 
per  day.  That  brings  tho 
cost  of  a  llrst  class  farm  fence 
to  oidy  18c.  per  rod.  19c.  for 
poultry fenco;  10c.  fora  rab¬ 
bit-proof  fence— excel  lent  for 


nurseries  and  orchards,  and 
12c.  fora  good  hog  fence.  Wo 
sell  you  plain,  coilod  spring 
and  barbed  wire  direct  at 
wholesale  prices.  Don’t  buy 
wire  or  fencing  until  you  got 
our  free  catalogue.  We  will 
savo  you  money  ouall  orders. 

K1T8ELMAN  BROS. 
Box  ie«,  Kldgevllle,  Ind. 


■r  itox  io»,  xtiagevllle,  l 

8  PIG-TIGHT 


No  Place  Like  Home 

for  domestic  animals.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
poultry— all  love  to  mam.  “Moral  suasion”  won’t 
stop  them.  There’s  no  “persuader’’  like  Page 
.Standard  Far  ill  Fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


Just  Twice  the  Strength 


Is  what  you  get  for 
your  money  when 
ou  buy  a  fence  of 

Hard  Steel 
Wire. 

You  get 't  in 
the 

LAMB. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO* 
Adrian,  Mlcb. 


Ask  your  doctor  how 
many  preparations  of  cod- 
liver  oil  there  are. 

He  will  answer,  “  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  them.”  Ask  him 
which  is  the  best.  He  will 
reply,  “Scott’s  Emulsion.” 

Then  see  that  this  is  the 
one  you  obtain.  It  contains 
the  purest  cod-liver  oil,  free 
from  unpleasant  odor  and 
taste.  You  also  get  the  hy- 
pophosphites  and  glycerine. 
All  three  are  blended  into 
one  grand  healing  and  nour¬ 
ishing  remedy. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists, 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod. 

No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
oaten  t  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK.  OHIO.  U.S.A. 


FENCING 


For  Poultry,  half  cost  of 
Netting.  Also  farm,  yard, 
cemetery  fences.  Freight 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

K.  L.  SHELLABERGER,  70  F.  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Rot-Proof  Creosote  Paint 

for  fences, sheds,  and  all  outbuildings.  Preservos  the 
wood,  looks  well,  wears  well,  and  costs  on  ly  H  fly  cents 
per  gallon.  “Wood  treated  with  Creosote  Is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  dry-rot  or  other  decay.”— Century  Dictionary. 
Samuel  Cabot,  Sole  Mfr.,  81  Kilby  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


CDA7CD  axle 

rnA£cn  grease. 

BEST  IN  THE  WOULD. 

Iti  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affeoted  by  heat.  I W~  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  BALH  BY  DHALBRS  GENERALLY. 


The  Agricultural  Drain  TileSKSSj^^ 

ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  Tile  drained  land  is 
ttho  earnest  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
Y'himney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement  Plaster. Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  youwant.  Third  Ave. 


■  PROTECTION 

of  your  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  with  the 


I 
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I  P&BRUBEROID  ROOFING 

in  the  heavier  grades  for  the  Roofs,  and  in  the  lighter  [g] 
weights  for  Siding,  will  insure  comfort  and  health  for  jij] 
your  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  during  the  Winter.  H] 
No  Tar.  No  Paper.  Thoroughly  Water,  Acid  and 
Alkali  Proof.  Air-tight  and  impervious  to  Stable  Gases.  ^ 
Send  for  samples  and  further  particulars.  gj 

rj=i  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  [§] 

S  81-83  John  Street,  New  Yobk. 

Hj 
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Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of 
Post-oflice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  foi,  appear  in 
every  letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the 
safest  means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pear1.  Ptreets,  Nsw  York. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1898. 


5  Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with  $4, 

q|»  and  we  will  advance  your  own  subscription 
a  one  year  free.  New  subscribers  for  next  year 
will  now  get  the  paper  from  the  date  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  until  January  1,  1900. 

Why  ?  Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  the  United  States  Government  has  a  legal  right 
to  prevent  organizations  among  business  men  to 
monopolize  trade  and  break  competition,  why  do  not 
the  lawyers  for  this  Government  begin  business 
against  the  trusts  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Are  they 
too  busy  studying  laws  to  regulate  the  habits  of  our 
new  islanders  ? 

A  Pennsylvania  man  was  nearly  killed  by  a  drink 
of  cider  recently.  This  statement  cannot  be  used, 
however,  as  a  strong  argument  against  the  use  of 
sweet  cider,  but  against  the  pernicious  practice  of 
drinking  the  beverage  through  a  tube  extended  from 
the  bung-hole.  A  live  hornet  had  gained  access  to  the 
cider,  and  being  partially  swallowed,  it  inflicted 
several  stings  within  the  throat,  the  drinker  narrowly 
escaping  death  from  suffocation.  Uowever,  it  was  in 
cider  that  the  hornet  passed  inside  him  ! 

What  about  fire  insurance  risks  on  houses  in  which 
incubators  are  used  ?  Readers  report  that  some  in¬ 
surance  companies  refuse  to  insure  when  incubator 
lamps  are  kept  alight  in  the  house.  In  some  cases, 
such  companies  compel  house  owners  to  put  the  incu¬ 
bator  outdoors  in  a  building  by  itself.  We  want  to 
hear  from  readers  about  this.  What  companies  refuse 
to  cover  an  incubator  lamp  in  their  policies  ?  How 
have  they  treated  you  ?  We  want  your  experience  in 
order  to  put  the  facts  fairly  before  the  insurance 
companies. 

A  recent  shipwreck  on  the  Australian  coast  shows 
the  value  of  the  humble  pig.  A  number  of  live  pigs 
were  included  in  the  cargo,  and  as  there  were  no 
rockets  on  the  vessel,  the  captain  tied  lines  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pigs,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  The  intel¬ 
ligent  porkers  swam  ashore,  taking  the  lines  with 
them,  and  communication  being  thus  established, 
every  one  on  the  vessel  was  taken  ashore  by  means 
of  traveling  cages.  There  have  been  times  when  the 
farmer  was  drifting  on  the  rocks  of  a  mortgage  that 
Benj.  Berkshire,  Peter  P.  China,  Charlie  Cheshire 
or  Chester  White  have  hauled  him  back  to  safety. 

•  • 

After  the  recent  battle  in  Ejrypt,  where  the  British 
soldiers  shot  down  thousands  of  Dervishes,  the  country 
around  the  British  position  looked  as  though  covered 
with  snowdrifts.  The  Dervishes  wore  white  cotton  gar¬ 
ments  of  their  own  manufacture.  These  heaps  of 
white-robed  dead  men  not  only  meant  that  the  power 
of  the  savage  was  broken,  but  that  a  great  industrial 
revolution  had  begun.  The  Soudan  has  great  possi¬ 
bilities  as  a  cotton-producing  country.  Under  Arab 
rule,  there  was  little  for  export.  Under  English  rule, 
the  chances  are  that  African  cotton  will  become  a 
great  factor  in  the  world’s  market.  England  is  the 
world’s  great  cotton  buyer.  Ever  since  our  Civil 
War,  she  has  been  searching  for  a  place  to  grow  her 
own  supply.  Australia  and  India  have  failed,  but 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan  promise,  in  a  few  years,  almost 
to  supply  the  English  demand.  Every  extra  bale 
produced  in  Africa  will  mean  a  hale  less  wanted  from 
America.  The  effect  of  this  loss  will  be  felt  chiefly  in 
the  South  where  the  cotton  is  produced,  although 
railroads,  steamship  lines  and  handlers  will  all  suffer. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  situation  that  seems  to  war¬ 
rant  higher  prices  for  cotton,  even  though  this  country 
were  to  manufacture  its  entire  crop  at  home,  and  go 
out  into  the  world’s  market  and  compete  with  Eng¬ 
land  !  The  guns  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman  seem  to 
have  sounded  the  last  warning  to  the  South  that  her 
people  must  grow  less  cotton  and  more  food. 

A  recent  poultry  writer  claims  that  hens  sometimes 
lay  shrunken  eggs,  that  is,  eggs  in  which  the  air  space 
is  larger  than  in  the  normal  fresh  egg.  This  air 
space  is  the  chief  guide  of  an  egg  candler  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  age  and  grade  of  an  egg.  This  is  only  an 
approximate  guide,  for  the  temperature  and  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  have  considerable  effect,  but  it 
is  close  enough  for  ordinary  purposes.  Still,  if  the 
hens  are  to  play  such  tricks,  and  lay  eggs  already 
shrunken,  what  are  the  poor  candlers  to  do,  and  how 
are  we  to  distinguish  strictly  fresh  from  refrigerator, 
or  held  eggs  ?  It’s  a  very  annoying  trick  of  the  hens. 

•  • 

There  is  an  agricultural  college  in  Egypt,  offering 
a  four-year’s  course  in  practical  and  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture.  One  feature  of  the  school  is  that  each  pupil  is 
given  a  plot  of  over  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  re¬ 
quired  to  cultivate  it  with  his  own  hands.  We  are 
told  that  “  the  employment  of  hired  labor  or  other 
assistance  ”  is  absolutely  prohibited.  The  chances 
are  that  the  fixed  habit  of  doing  their  own  work  will 
do  the  young  Egyptians  more  good  than  half  the  agri¬ 
cultural  science  they  can  absorb.  It  is  an  old  story 
now  how  the  subordinate  English  army  officers  taught 
the  Egyptian  soldier  how  to  handle  his  gun  before 
the  higher  officers  could  carry  out  their  battle  plans. 
Some  of  our  own  agricultural  colleges  would  do  well 
to  teach  less  science  and  more  skill  with  ordinary 
things. 

The  papers  state  that,  as  long  ago  as  July  1,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  sent  tons  of  vegetable 
seeds  to  Manila.  We  are  told  : 

The  design  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  this 
matter  in  charge,  is  to  experiment  with  all  common  vegetables 
and  see  whether  they  will  flourish  in  the  hill  country  in  the  island 
of  Luzon.  A  large  amount  of  seed  potatoes  will  soon  be  sent  to 
Manila,  and  will  be  distributed  free  among  the  natives,  who  will 
be  encouraged  to  grow  them  for  American  consumption.  The 
only  potatoes  in  Manila  are  imported  from  Spain. 

We  hope  that  this  “American  consumption”  means 
only  that  Uncle  Sam  is  looking  out  for  the  Americans 
who  are  to  go  to  Manila.  As  for  encouraging  the 
Spanish  islanders  to  grow  crops  that  belong  by  right 
to  farmers  of  this  country — that  is  a  policy  that  should 
be  killed  at  once. 

One  of  the  greatest  helps  in  modern  business  is  the 
stenographer  and  typewriter.  But  some  men  who  are 
doing  a  small  business,  haven’t  work  enough  to  keep 
one  employed.  To  meet  this  need,  city  firms  make  a 
business  of  furnishing  these  helps  to  those  who  need 
their  services  but  cannot  keep  them  constantly  em¬ 
ployed.  It’s  a  benefit  all  around.  It  is,  in  effect,  co¬ 
operation.  Farmers  can  benefit  by  cooperation  in 
much  the  same  way.  Many  a  small  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  own  a  grain  drill,  a  binder,  a  manure 
spreader,  or  a  power  fodder  cutter.  Cooperation  will 
bring  these  within  the  reach  of  many  such.  A  num¬ 
ber  cf  farmers  can  combine  in  buying  feed,  fertilizers, 
etc.,  by  the  car-load,  thus  securing  lower  prices.  The 
Grange  is  a  strong  factor  in  bringing  about  these 
economies. 

Egg-eaters  in  England  have  been  confronted  by  a 
new  terror — the  renovated  egg.  When  an  egg  is  too 
dingy,  mildewy,  and  generally  suspicious  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  be  sold  even  as  a  cooking  egg  (which  is  the 
lowest  stage  in  egg  respectability),  a  composition  of 
diluted  vitriol  is  applied  to  the  shell,  giving  a  snowy 
purity  and  new-laid  bloom  extremely  deceptive.  The 
seller  does  not  assert  that  the  eggs  are  newly  laid, 
but,  as  he  says,  their  appearance  shows  what  they 
are  like.  The  virtues  of  the  vitriol,  however,  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  shell,  and  the  purchaser  suffers  a 
sad  disappointment.  The  vender  may  take  the  stand 
of  the  Chicago  dealer  who  was  reproached  for  selling 
ancient  specimens  as  “  guaranteed  eggs.”  He  ex¬ 
plained,  however,  that  he  merely  guaranteed  them  to 
be  eggs,  any  further  risk  being  assumed  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

The  Paris  Peace  Commission,  it  is  said,  includes  the 
cession  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  with  that  of  the 
Philippines.  The  islands  included  under  the  former 
name  are  known  to  few  Americans,  and  their  mention 
will  cause  many  of  us  to  look  up  our  atlases.  Sulu 
(or  Sooloo,  as  it  is  spelled  by  some  authorities)  in¬ 
cludes  three  groups  of  small  islands,  lying  west  of 
Mindanao,  the  large  southern  island  of  the  Philippine 
group,  and  east  of  Borneo.  North  of  the  Archipelago, 


is  the  Sulu  Sea,  and  south  of  it  the  Celebes  Sea.  The 
population  is  about  200,000.  Although  nominally 
under  Spanish  rule,  irregular  warfare  has  always 
existed  between  the  natives  and  the  Spaniards,  the 
people  acknowledging  the  authority  of  native  chiefs, 
described  as  Sultans.  From  time  immemorial,  Sulu 
has  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Malay  pirates.  The 
islands  have  been  visited  by  many  English  orchid  col¬ 
lectors  and  naturalists,  and  the  natives  are  more 
kindly  disposed  to  English-speaking  travelers  than  to 
Spanish  or  Dutch.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  are  the  same  as  in  Borneo,  and  the  land  is  rich 
in  every  sense,  but  a  nation  of  Malay  pirates  does  not 
appear  a  very  desirable  acquisition. 

Dr.  Pearson,  State  Veterinarian  of  Pennsylvania, 
during  a  trip  to  Paris,  visited  the  stables  of  the  Paris 
Omnibus  Company  that  uses  18,000  horses,  mostly 
Pereherons.  He  says  that  they  are  fed  largely  on 
American  oats  and  American  corn.  A  daily  ration 
consists  of  two  pounds  of  African  beans,  and  eight 
pounds  each  of  shelled  corn  and  oats,  besides  10 
pounds  of  cut  bay  or  oat  straw.  The  horses  are  re¬ 
quired  to  go  from  12  to  16  miles  a  day,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  life  of  a  horse  in  this  service  is  said  to  be  five 
years,  pretty  short,  it  would  seem,  for  the  work  re¬ 
quired.  Dr.  Pearson  also  says  that  the  horseless  car¬ 
riages  are  unpopular,  and  are  gradually  going  out  of 
use.  They  are  not  allowed  in  the  parks  of  Paris  with¬ 
out  special  permits.  So  the  horse  has  not  yet  lost  his 
job  over  the  water.  In  spite  of  the  frequent  outbreaks 
against  American  products  in  some  of  the  European 
countries,  the  people  haven’t  yet  reached  the  point 
where  they  seem  able  to  get  along  without  our  grain, 
meat  and  manufactured  goods,  and  the  demands  for 
these  products  seem  to  be  increasing. 


BREVITIES. 

I  knowed  a  man,  an’  his  name  was  Brown ; 

He  sez,  “  Now  horses  has  gone  way  down  ; 

Them  cable  cars  an’  ’lectricity 

Don’t  leave  no  show  fer  a  man  like  me!  ” 

An’  he  went  an’  sold  his  horses! 

An’  dairyman  Jones,  he  lost  his  grip  ; 

He  throwed  up  his  hands  an’  quit  the  ship. 

Sez  he,  “  This  oleo  makes  me  sore, 

There  aint  no  money  in  cows  no  more!  ” 

An’  he  went  an’  sold  his  cows! 

I  knowed  a  shepherd— Bill  Smith,  of  Dee; 

“  Aint  nothin’  left  fer  a  sheep,”  sez  he, 

“  Without  no  tariff,  them  sheep  won’t  pay. 

I  can’t  raise  wool  fer  to  give  away!  ” 

An’  he  went  an’  sold  his  sheep! 

They’re  huntin’  after  good  bosses  now, 

There  aint  no  price  too  good  fer  a  cow, 

An’  wool  is  up  an’  the  butcher  shops 
Is  jest  a  beggin  for  good  lamb  chops; 

An’  them  men  are  kickin’  themselves! 

Wait  and  work,  don’t  loaf  and  shirk ! 

Extravagance  baits  the  wolf  at  the  door! 

Our  horses  make  up  a  wry  face  at  rye  hay. 

“  I’m  still  in  the  wring!  ”  said  the  dish  cloth. 

Where  does  the  wolf  usually  get  his  suit  of  sheep’s  clothing  ? 

The  busier  the  bread  baker,  the  greater  the  loafer  he  becomes. 

You  can’t  clean  land  of  weeds  by  letting  the  rain  wash  its  face. 

Mr.  Red  Mite  is  chairman  of  the  henhouse  pole  lice  department. 

The  egg  of  the  good  hen— hatch  it.  The  neck  of  the  poor  hen- 
hatchet! 

Distill  rye,  and  it  causes  riotous  living.  Pis  till  the  soil,  and 
the  weeds  run  riot. 

A  dangerous  citizen— the  man  who  growls  at  his  wife,  and  then 
expects  her  to  purr  back. 

“  Straight  as  a  string  !  ”  Whatever  a  politician  has  “  on  the 
string  ”  is  usually  crooked. 

What  is  sugar  ?  A  chemical  mixture  of  carbon  and  water  ! 
After  being  swallowed,  it  becomes  a  carbon  ate?  Certainly! 

Our  first  page  articles  this  week  show  how  western  people  are 
developing  the  idyllic  side  of  corn  culture  and  still  keeping  the 
stalk  from  becoming  idle. 

The  Wisconsin  Horticulturist  tells  of  eating  a  strawberry 
shortcake,  November  1,  from  fruit  grown  in  that  State— Warfield 
and  Enhance — both  quite  noted  for  second  cropping. 

An  indignant  taxpayer  near  New  York  recently  protested 
against  the  item  of  poll  tax  in  his  bill.  He  asserted  that  it  was 
evidently  unjust,  because  he  had  never  owned  a  flag  pole  in  his 
life! 

How  it  must  weary  a  good  veterinarian  to  find  this  definition 
of  “  hollow  horn  ”  in  the  New  Century  dictionary :  “  A  disease  of 
cattle  resulting  in  loss  of  the  internal  substance  or  core  of  the 
horn.” 

The  feet  of  the  Queen  of  China  are  of  natural  size.  Large  feet 
do  not  always  make  one  stumble  on  the  road  to  fame.  You 
young  men  who  are  trying  to  crowd  a  No.  9  foot  into  a  No.  7  shoe 
— pause  and  select  a  larger  size. 

The  representatives  of  the  agricultural  colleges  at  their  recent 
meeting,  had  a  chance  to  condemn  the  modern  game  of  foot 
ball,  but  failed  to  do  so.  In  one  sense,  the  farmer  certainly  needs 
instruction  in  scientific  “  kicking.” 

Cordite,  or  smokeless  powder,  requires  large  quantities  of 
alcohol  in  its  manufacture.  Corn  is  used  to  make  this  alcohol, 
so  that  the  farmers  are  not  only  feeding  the  soldiers,  but  also 
providing  them  with  the  real  sinews  of  war. 

Some  farmers  in  New  York  State  lost  their  potato  crop  for  the 
second  time  this  year.  Now  they  want  to  know  whether  they 
may  safely  put  their  trust  in  sugar  beets.  Cuba  and  Hawaii  as 
American  States  would  soon  knock  that  trust  out ! 
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A  YANKEE  IN  OHIO. 

HOW  THE  STATE  LOOKS  TO  EASTERN  EYES. 

Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

Part  VIII. 

I  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  | 

Farther  West. — Newark,  0.,  is  a  lively  place  with 
a  large  railroad  population.  It  provides  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  sorts  of  farm  produce,  especially  when  the 
railroad  business  is  good  and  railroad  men  are  busy. 
In  such  times,  people  are  eager  to  buy  fruit,  eggs  and 
such  things  ;  but  when  trade  is  slack,  these  are  about 
the  first  to  be  given  up.  That  is  one  peculiar  thing 
about  a  railroad  town — its  local  trade  is  a  pretty  fair 
indication  of  the  general  state  of  trade  throughout 
the  country. 

I  remember  when  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  noticing  the 
great  number  of  milk  wagons  running  about  the 
streets.  There  seemed  to  be  almost  as  many  in  New¬ 
ark,  0.,  and  in  one  short  ride  through  the  city,  we 
saw  four  of  them  driven  by  women.  I  was  told  that 
it  is  very  common  in  that  place  for  women  to  deliver 
the  milk.  There  was  one  widow  whose  husband  died 
and  left  a  dairy  farm.  She  kept  the  business  going, 
and  literally  took  up  the  reins  when  she  drove  the 
wagon.  Others  were  farmers’  wives  and  daughters 
who  were  glad  and  willing  to  drive,  thus  leaving  the 
men  folks  free  to  do  the  heavier  work.  People  at 
Newark  regarded  the  woman  “  milkman  ”  as  a  regular 
institution,  and  a  good  one,  too.  The  western  woman 
of  sense  and  enterprise  is  certainly  get¬ 
ting  into  new  lines  of  work.  At  one  town 
when  I  asked  for  a  place  where  I  could 
be  shaved,  a  man  said  in  all  seriousness  : 

“  Which  would  you  prefer — a  man  or  a 
woman  barber  ?  ”  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
woman  is  entirely  out  of  place  behind  a 
barber’s  chair.  In  the  East,  the  woman 
barber  is  a  curiosity — not  very  popular, 
but  now  and  then  one  sees  a  woman  in  a 
milk  wagon. 

More  Like  New  York. — Parts  of 
Licking  County  seemed  to  me  much  like 
central  New  York.  The  country  back 
from  the  railroad  was  rough  and  hilly, 
and  the  valleys  were  well  watered  by 
springs  and  small  streams.  One  could  see 
how,  originally,  the  location  of  a  good 
spring  decided  where  the  settler  should 
build  his  house.  Ilere  we  found  people 
tracing  back  to  Maryland  and  Kentucky. 

The  farms  are  mostly  comparatively  small 
for  Ohio — from  50  to  100  acres — and  here 
again  farming  is  undergoing  a  change. 

The  hill  farms  were  once  sheep  pastures, 
and  the  Blue  grass  comes  crowding  in  here 
wherever  a  chance  offers.  Some  farmers 
are  working  into  fruit,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  farms  seemed  like  the  farms  back 
from  the  railroad  in  New  York  State, 
where  the  small  orchard,  the  small  dairy, 
the  two  or  three  brood  sows,  and  the  reg¬ 
ular  wheat  and  corn  crops  are  expected  to  pay  bills 
and  taxes  and  fill  the  cellar.  The  wheat  is  seeded  in 
the  corn  almost  entirely.  The  corn  seemed  to  be  cut 
higher  than  in  other  sections  I  visited.  When  the 
ground  is  frozen,  they  go  on  with  the  roller  and  break 
down  the  stubs,  which  might  otherwise  clog  the  knives 
on  the  reaper. 

Blood  and  Food  in  Horses.— At  Newark,  I  met 
F.  H.  Ballou,  whose  fruit  articles  are  familiar  to  our 
readers.  He  met  me  with  the  famous  little  gray  mare 
that  has  hauled  his  loads  of  fruit  to  market  for  so 
many  years.  We  drove  eight  miles  back  among  the 
hills,  and  the  fat  little  mare  needed  only  a  word  to 
send  her  jogging.  I  knew  before  I  asked  that  they 
would  tell  me  she  was  of  southern  blood.  These 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  horses  do  have  a  spirit  and 
courage  of  their  own.  Mr.  Ballou  said  that  he  fed 
her  on  Timothy  hay  and  corn.  She  was  as  fat  as  a 
seal,  yet  in  spite  of  her  years,  she  held  up  her  head 
and  kept  trotting.  Some  of  our  scientific  men  ought  to 
tell  us  why  a  ration  which  they  call  ideal  for  a  beef 
steer  cannot  take  the  go  and  pluck  out  of  a  horse  with 
those  qualities  bred  into  him.  Fat  feeding  has  lazed 
many  a  man,  though  it  usually  takes  two  generations 
with  a  Y  ankee ;  but  a  well-bred  dairy  cow  or  horse 
will  hang  closely  to  the  breed  characteristics.  I 
have  a  big  western  corn-fed  horse,  bred  and  fed  to 
make  a  strong  beast  of  burden.  A  bushel  of  oats  a 
day  would  not  change  his  nature.  They  tell  me  that 
the  Poland-China  hog  never  could  have  been  developed 
in  a  dairy  country,  but  only  where  corn  and  clover  are 
fed  directly  to  hogs. 

A  Corner  of  the  Farm. — Mr.  Ballou  is  but  a 
small  fruit  farmer,  doing  most  of  his  own  work,  yet 
there  was  nothing  on  the  trip  that  seemed  to  me  so 
helpful,  in  one  sense,  as  this  young  man’s  experience. 

I  saw  one  old  man  of  nearly  90  years  who,  starting 


with  nothing,  now  owns  over  1,200  acres  of  good  land. 
Yet  this  man  had  not  gained  as  much  as  the  farmer’s 
boy  who  had  made  a  home  for  himself  in  one  corner 
of  the  old  farm.  It  is  a  rough  farm  lying  in  a  deep 
valley  surrounded  by  steep,  high  hills.  Mr.  Ballou  is 
an  only  child.  At  young  manhood,  the  question  of  a 
life-work  came  to  him  as  it  does  to  many  others. 
Thousands  had  gone  over  the  high  hills  to  the  town 
or  city  seeking  keener  excitement  or  larger  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  the  old  farm  seemed  to  offer.  For  years, 
the  country  has  been  sending  the  very  cream  of  its 
young  manhood  to  be  worked  up  in  the  town  and  city 
creamery.  You  know  how  it  is — the  old  men,  with 
youth  and  trouble  behind  them,  say,  “  Stay  on  the 
farm  !  ”  The  younger  men,  with  lives  untried,  are 
eager  to  be  away. 

Mr.  Ballou  says  that  he  loved  the  farm,  and  was 
content  with  country  life.  He  loved  fruit  growing, 
and  had  read  and  studied  about  it  until  he  saw  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  old  soil  that  were  a  blank  to  those  who 
looked  only  through  the  eyes  of  pigs,  cattle  or  grain. 
The  more  he  studied,  the  stronger  grew  his  convic¬ 
tions  that,  right  here,  in  his  childhood’s  home,  on  the 
old  soil  that  had  nourished  and  protected  the  family 
so  long,  was  the  place  for  him.  He  was  rooted  deep 
in  the  old  farm — would  that  more  farmers’  boys  could 
feel  as  he  did  !  So  he  took  a  hillside  corner  of  the 
farm,  near  the  road,  and  started  in  to  make  a  home. 

A  Fruit-Basket  Home. — When  I  started  for 
Ohio,  I  determined  not  to  describe  any  individual 


farm,  but  to  look  for  general  conditions.  As  I  went 
over  Mr.  Ballou’s  little  place,  and  saw  what  he  had 
done  in  his  farm  corner,  I  felt  that  here  was  a  rare 
object  lesson.  I  met  richer  farmers,  saw  stronger 
land,  and  observed  methods  that  were  newer  and 
more  strange  ;  yet  somehow,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
life  problem  that  was  being  worked  out  back  in  this 
little  Ohio  valley,  was  the  truest  and  best  of  all. 
Why  ?  Because  it  shows  the  possibilities  of  the  old 
farm  in  this  age,  for  the  boy  without  capital,  with 
only  a  common-school  education,  and  a  true  love  for 
the  soil.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  how  this  old 
Ohio  farm  is  providing  homes  for  four  generations ; 
from  Mr.  Ballou’s  little  children  to  his  parents  and 
grandparents. 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Ballou,  “  of  course  I  couldn’t  have 
done  this  if  my  father  had  not  given  me  a  start  and, 
what  is  better,  a  good  example,  in  character  and 
habits  of  industry.” 

I’ll  guarantee  there  are  farmers  all  the  way  from 
Cape  Cod  to  California,  who  would  give  half  their 
farms  if  their  sons  would  say  that,  and  prove  it  by 
staying  at  home.  Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
show  here  (Fig.  382),  without  further  comment,  a 
photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Ballou.  His  little  girl  is 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  products  of  Dale  View. 

The  Fruit  Business.— Mr.  Ballou  started  with 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  but  is  now  getting  into 
peaches  and  larger  fruits.  He  still  likes  the  Gregg 
raspberry,  though  with  us  it  is  too  dry  and  seedy  for 
our  best  trade.  For  the  last  year  or  two,  Newark  has 
been  flooded  with  fruit,  and  Mr.  Ballou  has  but  a 
small  area  in  strawberries  now.  He  says  that  these 
gluts  of  fruit  will  cure  themselves.  They  are  usually 
produced  by  farmers  who  see  some  one  doing  well 
with  fruit,  and  so  they  buy  plants  and  rush  them  in 
with  but  little  idea  of  the  skill  and  care  required  to 
secure  a  fair  crop.  They  only  spoil  the  market  with 


inferior  fruit,  and  finally  get  out  disgusted  and  leave 
the  field  for  those  who  stick  and  study.  Mr.  Ballou 
hauls  his  fruit  eight  miles  to  market,  and  peddles 
most  of  it  himself.  The  gray  mare  and  the  green 
crates  from  Dale  View  are  familiar  objects  on  the 
street  during  the  berry  season.  This  experience  shows 
that  it  is  not  always  necessary  for  the  small-fruit 
grower  to  get  close  up  to  his  market,  for  every  shingle 
on  Mr.  Ballou’s  little  house  represents  berries  that 
were  hauled  eight  miles  !  rr.  w.  c. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Hothouse  Oranges. — I  saw  a  market  basketful 
of  these  a  few  days  ago.  They  were  cut  with  several 
inches  of  the  stems  and  leaves  attached  to  the  fruit. 
They  didn’t  differ  much  in  appearance  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  oranges.  They  are  said  to  be  very  good.  The 
price  is  somewhat  higher  than  California  or  Florida 
fruit. 

X  X  X 

Sweated  Tomatoes.— The  last  week  in  November, 
I  saw  several  boxes  of  tomatoes  which  were  said  to 
have  been  ripened  on  straw  in  frames  under  glass. 
They  didn’t  have  as  bright  and  attractive  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  those  ripened  naturally,  and  it  isn’t  likely 
that  the  quality  is  as  good.  Still,  many  prolong  the 
tomato  season  by  picking  the  fruits  that  are  mature 
but  still  green,  and  ripening  them  in  the  sun  or  in  a 
warm  place.  Some  pull  up  the  vines,  and 
hang^them  in  the  cellar  with  all  the  toma¬ 
toes  adhering.LThese  tomatoes  prove  very 
acceptable,  but  don’t  have  the  flavor  of 
those  ripened  in  the  hot  sun  on  the  vines. 
It  takes  the  sun  to  bring  out  the  flavor. 

X  X  X 

Egg  Supplies. — One  egg  receiver  told 
me  that  he  is  getting  large  quantities  of 
fresh  eggs  from  Maryland,  a  section  for¬ 
merly  sending  few  at  this  season.  This  is 
just  the  time  when  supplies  of  nearby 
fresh-laid  run  lightest,  and  a  supply  from 
this  source  helps  out  greatly.  Of  course, 
they  do  not  fill  the  place  of  the  nearby 
fancy  eggs,  but  they  are  satisfactory  to  a 
large  trade,  especially  as  they  sell  for 
lower  prices  than  the  nearby.  Price  means 
much  to  some  buyers.  This  is  what  helps 
the  sale  of  the  limed  and  refrigerator  eggs. 

X  X  X 

Tlie  Home  Market.— The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  repeatedly  and  constantly  urged  the 
importance  of  selling  in  the  home  market. 
This  is  often  neglected  while  the  farm 
products  are  sent  to  the  larger  and  distant 
city  markets,  consigned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  railroads  and  commission 
merchants.  The  other  day,  a  commission 
merchant  who  does  an  extensive  business 
said  to  me,  “Of  course,  I  am  here  to  do 
business,  and  to  make  all  I  can  for  my  shippers  and 
for  myself ;  but  many  of  them  make  a  great  mistake 
in  shipping  so  much  to  the  city  markets.  Within  the 
past  year  or  two,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  irresponsible  commission  merchants  who 
undersell  the  regular  responsible  dealers,  often  fail 
to  make  returns,  but  knock  down  prices  and  demora¬ 
lize  trade  generally.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  lower  prices  for  so  many  lines  of  goods.  In¬ 
stead  of  running  so  many  risks,  farmers  would  often 
do  much  better  to  sell  their  stuff  at  home.”  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  indorsement  from  a  man  who  makes  his 
money  from  those  who  don’t  heed  his  advice.  It  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  the  great  Georgia  peach  orchards,  the  apple 
orchards  of  western  New  York,  the  immense  duck 
farms  of  Long  Island,  and  other  similar  ventures,  the 
home  market  is  out  of  the  question.  But  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  stuff  sent  to  the  city  markets,  never 
should  have  left  the  home  town.  f.  h.  y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

California  has  many  attractions  in  the  way  of  fertile  land  and 
mild  climate.  These  conditions  have  prolonged  lives  that  could 
not  stand  the  varying  conditions  of  an  eastern  climate,  and  made 
fortunes  for  those  whose  lives  were  thus  spared.  The  Maywood 
Colony  is  said  to  have  a  choice  location.  Foster  &  Woodson,  1135 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  have  issued  a  publication  giving  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  it.  They  will  send  it  on  application. 
Those  interested  may  then  investigate  further. 

Tins  week,  several  subscribers  have  sent  us  letters  which  they 
received  from  a  New  York  concern  offering  them  employment  at 
home  embroidering  goods.  These  are  printed  letters  and,  of 
course,  all  read  just  alike,  but  have  the  subscriber’s  name  put  in 
with  a  typewriter  to  give  them  a  personal  character.  As  usual, 
the  first  condition  is  that  the  correspondent  send  them  $1  for  what 
they  call  an  embroidery  machine.  This  is  simply  one  of  the 
numerous  fakes  that  we  have  so  often  referred  to.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  is  an  artist  fake,  a  painting  fake  or  an  em¬ 
broidery  fake,  or  any  of  the  other  fakes  that  emanate  from  the 
fertile  brains  of  individuals  who  seek  a  living  at  the  expense  of 
others,  the  object  is  all  the  same.  Once  more  we  say,  Keep  your 
money ! 


CHOICE  PRODUCTS  OF  F.  H.  BALLOU’S  FRUIT  FARM.  Fig.  382. 
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Meadow  Gossips. 

[Mrs.  E.  Watts  Gannett’s  painting,  “  Meadow 
Gossips,”  ranks  among  the  celebrated  Ameri¬ 
can  works  of  art.  She  dreamed  the  following  poem, 
the  only  one  she  has  ever  written,  or  thought 
herself  capable  of  writing,  and  awaking,  com¬ 
mitted  the  lines  to  paper  while  they  were  still 
vivid  in  her  memory.  The  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  painting  are  three  trees  leaning  towards 
one  another,  with  their  bracches  intermingled  in 
such  a  way  as  strikingly  to  suggest  the  appro¬ 
priate  name.] 

Down  by  the  meadow,  there  grew  the  three: 

The  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  apple  tree; 

They  tossed  each  leaf  to  wooing  wind, 

And  close  together  their  arms  entwined. 

“  See  them  !  See  them !  ”  the  bobolink  cried, 

“  See  the  gossips  by  the  meadow  side! 

Listen!  Oh,  listen!  to  what  they  say, 

With  heads  together  the  livelong  day !  ” 

“  They  laugh  and  chaff  with  each  passing  breeze, 
And  point  with  scorn  at  clover  and  bees; 

Hint  there’s  dross  in  the  buttercup’s  gold, 

And  snub  outright  the  bumblebee  bold.” 

“  Even  the  violet,  so  I’ve  heard, 

Has  never,  never  a  kindly  word 
From  the  old  sinners  across  the  way, 

Without  any  care  for  what  they  say.” 

But  the  old  trees  with  scorn  and  disdain 
At  the  slander  of  the  bobolink’s  strain ; 

Shook  high  their  branches,  and  quick  replied, 

“  No  gossips  we,  by  the  meadow  side.” 

Then  bending  low,  away  from  the  bird, 
Whispered  softly,  not  to  be  heard, 

“  We  know  a  story  that  we’ve  not  told, 

Ever  new  story,  ever  the  old.” 

“  One  night  when  Spring  to  Summer  was  wed, 
Full  of  odor  the  air  overhead, 

Fast  asleep  both  daisy  and  clover, 

Heads  low  bowed,  the  meadows  over  ”, 

From  out  the  open,  with  timed  tread, 

Came  a  maiden  fair  with  golden  head, 

We  only  knew,  but  without  prating 
Of  trysting  plan,  of  lover  waiting.” 

“  So  let  the  flowers,  the  birds  and  the  bees. 

Call  us  gossips  as  much  as  ever  they  please, 

We  know  a  story  that  we’ve  not  told  ; 

Ever  new  story,  ever  the  old.” 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Golf  stockings  (which  are  devoid  of 
feet)  form  a  good  feminine  substitute  for 
leggings,  very  comforting  in  cold  or 
snowy  weather.  Buttoned  leggings  are 
a  nuisance  with  long  skirts,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  they  are  tedious  to  fasten,  but  also 
because  the  buttons  are  so  likely  to 
catch  in  the  skirts.  A  good  many  femi¬ 
nine  bicycle  riders  wear  these  golf  stock¬ 
ings  in  place  of  leggings. 

* 

Cotton  plush,  that  is  a  grade  of  cot¬ 
ton  flannel  made  for  upholstery  use,  has 
been  used  quite  freely  for  curtains  and 
draperies,  but  it  is  losing  its  popularity 
now,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  facil¬ 
ity  for  catching  dust  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  its  decline  in  popularity.  Its 
chief  rival  among  the  inexpensive  drap¬ 
eries  is  soft-finished  denim,  which  is  far 
more  easily  kept  free  from  dust  than 
the  cotton  plush.  A  similar  reason  has 
caused  cheesecloth  to  lose  ground  as  a 
covering  for  inexpensive  quilts,  the 
smooth  silkaline  keeping  clean  much 
longer,  even  when  very  pale  colors  are 
selected. 

* 

Fringes  have  reappeared  among  popu¬ 
lar  trimmings,  and  some  ingenious 
women  are  making  such  garnitures  in 
lieu  of  other  fancy  work.  Strands  of 
beads  and  spangles  are  not  very  expen¬ 
sive,  whereas  the  finished  fringes  are 
costly.  One  fringe,  described  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazar,  consisted  of  a  narrow  silver 
cord,  which  formed  the  heading,  from 
which  depended  strands  of  small  beads, 
of  alternate  cut  steel  and  jet.  The  fringe 
was  about  five  inches  long,  a  larger  bead 
being  placed  as  a  finish  on  the  end  of 
each  strand.  Ribbon  fringes,  which 
were  very  popular  a  few  years  ago,  are 
also  coming  in  again.  They  may  be 
made  by  using  taffeta  ribbon  half  an 
inch  wide.  A  band  of  the  ribbon  is  used 
for  a  foundation,  and  from  this  depend 
pieces  of  ribbon  four  or  five  inches  long. 
At  the  top,  the  ribbons  are  folded  over 
into  a  point,  while  the  lower  end,  also 


pointed,  is  finished  off  with  a  large  bead. 
These  fringes  are  used  on  both  waist 
and  skirt. 

* 

Window  pantries  are  one  of  the  house¬ 
hold  economies  noticed  in  most  city 
apartments,  and  though  these  window¬ 
sill  boxes  are  less  needed  in  a  country 
house,  with  ample  room,  they  are  a  great 
convenience  for  cooling  pies  and  other 
viands.  A  box  having  a  slat  bottom  and 
closely-covered  top  and  sides,  open  tow¬ 
ards  the  window,  and  fastened  upon  the 
sill,  is  really  useful.  It  is  a  convenient 
place,  too,  for  storing  food  from  one 
meal  to  another,  often  saving  the  weary 
walk  up  and  down  the  cellar  stairs.  In 
some  city  apartment  houses,  the  rule  is 
made  that  such  boxes  are  to  be  used 
only  in  windows  opening  on  the  air 
shaft,  to  prevent  the  unsightly  appear¬ 
ance  at  outside  windows,  but  this  rule  is 
often  broken. 

* 

We  came  across  a  new  name  in  cloak- 
maker’s  sundries  lately  —  a  trimming 
described  as  “  clergymen’s  rabbies.”  We 
discovered  that  these  rabbies  are  tiny 
silk  buttons  made  over  a  wooden  mold, 
such  as  are  used  on  black  silk  clerical 
vestments.  They  are  used  as  trimmings 
on  expensive  cloaks,  and  are  costly,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  of  the  best  materials, 
and  must  be  set  on  carefully  by  hand. 
The  singular  name  given  them  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  manufacturer  who  first 
devised  them.  Finding  that  they  sold 
well,  he  put  aside  the  income  derived 
from  them  for  his  little  son  Rab,  label¬ 
ing  the  tiny  buttons  “  rabbies.”  The 
name  was  adopted  with  the  buttons,  and 
they  proved  very  remunerative. 

* 

Chamois  nail  polishers  are  necessary 
wherever  any  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
the  hands  in  order  ;  yet  they  soon  wear 
out,  and  it  is  difficult  for  an  amateur  to 
replace  the  covering  of  the  pad  so  that 
it  will  “stay  put.”  We  saw  a  handy 
homemade  polisher  recently,  which  is 
worth  describing.  It  was  made  from  a 
piece  of  chamois  4x6  inches,  an  inch 
at  either  end  being  fringed,  so  as  to 
leave  a  square  4x4  inches  intact.  This 
was  neatly  overhanded  together,  so  as  to 
make  a  cylinder.  This  covering  is  drawn 
tightly  over  a  cylindrical  cushion,  stuffed 
hard  with  cotton  or  curled  hair.  The 
fringed  ends  are  drawn  together  and  tied 
firmly  with  tiny  bows  of  ribbon  or 
chamois.  Such  a  polisher  is  very  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  easily  renewed. 


A  CLEANING  TRAY. 

One  of  the  most  useful  articles  I  ever 
saw  in  a  farmhouse  was  called  by  its 
owner  a  cleaning  tray.  It  was  about  two 
feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  and  was 
made  out  of  light  pine  boards.  It  was 
divided  by  partitions  running  across  and 
lengthwise,  into  four  compartments,  and 
an  old  basket  handle  was  neatly  fastened 
to  it,  thus  making  it  possible  to  carry 
the  tray  without  difficulty.  It  stood  on 
a  small  shelf  in  the  pantry,  with  a  home¬ 
made  wire  hook  just  beneath  it  for  old 
newspapers. 

One  of  the  four  sections  held  the  rub¬ 
ber  window  cleaner  and  some  soft  old 
rags  for  polishing  the  panes  ;  another 
contained  a  box  of  lamp  wicks,  the  old 
tooth  brush  for  cleaning  the  burners,  a 
pair  of  shears  for  trimming  the  wicks, 
and  the  lamp  rags,  while  the  third  one 
held  the  woolen  cloths  and  polish  for 
the  modest  amount  of  silver.  All  these 
boxes  were  neatly  lined  with  oilcloth 
cut  from  old  pieces  left  over  from  tables 
and  floor  and  could  be  easily  kept  clean. 
The  last  section  held  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  articles  for  taking  out  paint 
and  grease  spots,  for  polishing  worn 
spots  on  furniture,  for  removing  fruit 
stains  from  linen,  and  the  dozen  or  more 
things  that  other  families  always  have 
but  can  never  find  when  most  needed. 

Over  the  top  of  the  last  box  or  section, 
was  another  tray.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  clear  to  say  that  it  fitted  into  the 


lower  one  without  interfering  with  the 
articles  in  it,  and  was  held  in  place  by 
a  small  slat  tacked  along  the  sides  of  the 
lower  box.  This  contained  the  stove 
polish  and  brushes,  also  the  mittens  put 
on  when  polishing  the  stove.  These  mit¬ 
tens  were  made  of  white  oilcloth,  and 
could  be  wiped  clean  in  two  minutes 
after  polishing  the  stoves. 

When  anything  was  to  be  cleaned,  the 
tray  was  brought  out,  and  there  was  no 
hurry  and  bustle  for  the  necessary  arti¬ 
cles.  The  mistress  of  the  house  said  that 
she  intended  having  it  enlarged  to  take 
in  the  blacking  box  and  brushes  as  soon 
as  the  master  found  a  spare  minute.  It 
can  be  made  in  10  minutes,  and  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  trouble. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


AIDS  IN  MACHINE  SEWING. 

Harper’s  Bazar  recommends  that,  when 
there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  fine 
stitching  to  be  done  on  the  machine, 
when  a  goodly  pile  of  sheets,  table  linen, 
white  frocks,  tucking,  and  ruffling  has 
accumulated,  then  let  the  house  sewer 
select  a  day  of  damp,  moist  atmosphere, 
or  even  one  of  rain,  for  her  task,  secure 
that  she  will  be  able  to  run  off  one  long 
seam  after  another,  without  any  of  that 
snapping  of  the  thread,  at  the  same  time 
so  trying  to  the  patience  and  so  injurious 
to  the  appearance  of  the  work.  For,  as 
with  the  lace-makers,  who  are  obliged 
to  work  in  damp  rooms  lest  the  delicate 
threads  they  weave  may  break  and  spoil 
the  precious  web,  the  moist  air  of  the 
rainy  day  renders  the  thread  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  supple  and  elastic,  and  better  able 
to  bear  any  tension  without  breaking. 

It  would  really  be  a  saving  of  time  and 
temper  if  the  house  sewer  would  lay 
aside  such  work  for  suitable  weather — a 
day  in  Summer  when  the  warm  air  is 
saturated  with  moisture,  or  one  in  Win¬ 
ter  when  fog  and  thaw  render  exercise 
out-of-doors  unpleasant,  for  then  the 
thread  of  the  sewing  machine  is  on  its 
best  behavior.  A  current  of  air  or  the 
breeze  from  an  open  window  will  cause 
the  thread  to  break,  even  though  the 
barometer  is  below  “change”  and  the 
little  color  barometer  has  gone  from  blue 
to  violet ;  neither  should  the  machine 
stand  near  the  fire  or  the  radiator. 

A  correct  eye  is  everything  in  doing 
machine-work  well.  But  there  are  a  few 
common-sense  points  that  may  be  told 
without  waiting  to  learn  by  experience. 
For  instance,  you  can  stitch  more  evenly 
on  the  right  of  the  presser-foot,  with  the 
bulk  of  material  lying  to  the  left,  than 
the  other  way.  The  tendency  of  the 
feed,  or  teeth,  is  to  throw  the  work 
somewhat  off,  as  well  as  on,  and  the 
stitching  is  better  guided  on  this  side. 
When  you  are  stitching  a  seam,  with  one 
piece  bias  and  one  straight,  let  the  bias 
side  come  next  the  feed — that  is,  be  on 
the  under  side.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  in  thin  materials.  Naturally 
the  feed  takes  up  the  side  to  it  a  little 
faster.  When  the  bias,  or  crossway,  side 
is  to  it,  the  machine  “feeds”  all  right. 
But  if  the  straight  edge  is  toward  it, 
there  will  be  a  pucker. 

We  use  so  many  machines  now  in  our 
daily  life  that  we  may  make  one  word 
of  caution  serve  for  sewers,  as  well  as 
for  the  faithful  sewing  machine  :  Keep 
it  well  oiled  and  ready,  and  use  it  evenly 
and  kindly. 


THE  FARMHOUSE  SITTING-ROOM. 

Mrs.  Bascom  threw  down  the  paper 
with  violence.  “Color  schemes!”  she 
said  wrathfully.  “  Dainty  window  dra¬ 
peries  !  Proper  wall  coverings !  Cozy 
corners !  It  is  enough  to  drive  one 
frantic  !  Just  look  at  this  room  !  ”  and 
she  indicated  it  with  an  impatient  gest¬ 
ure.  “  What  is  its  color  scheme,  I  would 
like  to  be  informed  ?  Look  at  its  dainty 
window  draperies,  dingy  Holland  shades! 
The  wall  covering  has  been  on  five  years, 
and  there  isn’t  a  cozy  corner  to  be  seen  !” 

“  But  that  is  for  city  people,”  I  said. 

“  City  people  !  Well,  don’t  country 


people  like  pretty  things,  too  ?  This 
room  might  be  made  to  look  nice,  but  it 
would  take  more  money  than  we  can 
spare.  We  are  going  to  have  it  papered 
and  painted  next  Spring,  but  in  the 
meantime,  we  have  to  put  up  with  this 
abominable  combination.  I  think  it  is 
mean  to  print  such  things !  ”  There  were 
tears  of  vexation  in  her  eyes. 

I  had  been  taken  by  surprise  by  my 
friend’s  outburst,  but  now  I  proceeded  to 
argue  the  point  with  her.  “You  may 
talk  about  1  abominable  combinations  ’ 
all  you  choose,”  I  began,  “  but  that 
doesn’t  alter  the  fact  that  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleasant  room.” 

She  sniffed  contemptuously. 

“  I  don’t  blame  you  for  wanting  to  go 
in  for  color  schemes  and  all  those  things, 
but  let  me  tell  you  that,  in  spite  of  all 
drawbacks,  there  are  three  things  in  this 
room  which  make  it  pleasant,  and  they 
are  three  things  without  which  the  most 
richly  furnished  room  is,  to  me,  dreary 
and  uninhabitable.  I  have  seen  such 
rooms,  and  in  spite  of  beautiful  coloring, 
lace  curtains,  rich  carpets  and  elegant 
furniture,  I  have  wanted  to  get  out  of 
them  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Mrs.  Bascom  was  looking  about  the 
room  inquiringly.  “  What  are  the  three 
things  ?  ”  she  asked  meekly. 

“  Books,  sunshine  and  flowers,”  1  re¬ 
sponded.  “  The  books  and  papers  in  this 
room  look  as  if  they  were  used  and  were 
not  for  show  alone.  The  ‘  dingy  shades’ 
at  the  windows  are  rolled  high  enough 
to  let  in  an  abundance  of  light,  and  your 
flowers  are  healthy  and  clean.  If  I  might 
make  a  suggestion,  I  would  propose  saw¬ 
ing  a  few  inches  off  the  legs  of  that  plant 
stand,  so  the  sun  could  have  even  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  come  in.” 

“  That  would  be  a  good  idea,”  she  said, 
and  she  looked  more  cheerful.  “  There 
may  be  something  in  what  you  say,”  she 
added.  “  I  have  often  noticed  the  lack 
of  one  of  those  three  things  in  houses, 
and  they  do  make  a  difference.”  Then 
she  laughed  a  little  ruefully,  “  I  shudder 
to  think  what  this  room  would  be  with¬ 
out  them,”  she  said. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


AN  INEXPENSIVE  BOA. 

Few  articles  are  more  becoming  to 
either  old  or  young  faces  than  the  ostrich- 
feather  boa;  but  this  dainty  accessory 
to  the  toilet  is  expensive,  and  necessarily 
beyond  the  reach  of  people  of  limited 
means.  But  fortunately  it  is  possible  to 
make  at  home,  out  of  almost  waste  ma¬ 
terials,  boas,  fully  as  pretty  and  becom¬ 
ing  as  any,  time  and  patience  alone  being 
required.  The  foundation  is  a  strip  of 
mosquito  netting,  as  long  as  the  boa  is 
desired,  and  cut  two  inches  wide.  This 
may  be  of  white  or  black,  according  as 
the  boa  is  to  be  light  or  dark.  It  is 
stitched  up  on  the  sewing  machine  to 
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form  a  tube,  turned  and  filled  lightly 
with  cotton.  Collect  all  the  scraps  of 
silk  about  the  house  that  are  available 
for  no  other  purpose.  Cut  in  strips  one- 
half  inch  wide  and  seven  or  eight  inches 
long.  These  are  to  be  fringed  out  by 
drawing  the  outer  threads  till  only  a 
narrow  portion,  about  one-eighth  inch, 
remains  in  the  middle.  Two  or  three  of 
these  fringed  strips  are  then  caught  in 
the  middle,  and  with  a  crochet  hook  of 
suitable  size,  drawn  through  a  mesh  of 
the  mosquito  netting  and  secured  after 
the  manner  of  ordinary  fringing. 

After  thus  inserting  in  the  foundation, 
draw  the  ends  over  a  dull  knife  or  paper 
cutter  and  they  will  curl  sufficiently  to 
simulate  the  natural  curl  of  the  ostrich 
feather.  Use  as  many  of  these  groups 
of  fringed  silk  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  the  boa  a  full,  fluffy  appearance. 
Where  plenty  of  black  silk  is  available, 
it  may  be  used  without  further  prepara¬ 
tion.  If  one  happen  to  have  silk  pieces 
of  contrasting  colors,  black  with  a  little 
yellow,  or  black  with  pink,  form  pretty 
combinations.  If  the  boa  is  desired  for 
dressy  occasions,  white  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  desirable  and  universally  becom¬ 
ing.  White  and  a  delicate  fawn  or  gray, 
used  in  about  equal  proportions,  make  a 
boa  that  cannot  be  distinguished  at  a 
little  distance  from  one  of  feathers. 

This  method  of  utilizing  narrow  strips 
of  silk  or  ribbon  has  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  as  it  disposes  of  an  immense 
amount  of  material  left  useless  by  the 
decline  of  the  crazy  quilt.  The  fringing 
is  pretty  and  light  work,  well  adapted 
to  evenings  at  home  when  the  tired 
brain  refuses  to  plan,  but  the  fingers 
welcome  some  mere  mechanical  em¬ 
ployment.  If  one  wearies  of  the  task, 
it  may  be  brought  to  a  halt  at  any  time 
after  13  inches  are  achieved,  a  satin  rib¬ 
bon  being  sewed  to  each  end,  and  the 
boa  being  simply  tied  close  about  the 
throat.  But  1)4  yard  will  not  be  too 
long  for  the  patience  of  those  who  de¬ 
sire  a  pretty  thing,  even  though  its 
acquisition  mean  some  trouble. 

ELLA  H.  COOPER. 

On  the  Wing. 

GLASS  GARDENING  IN  THE  BAY  ST  A  TE 

THE  HOME  OF  TIIE  MARSHALL  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  ;  WHERE  TIIE  CUCUM¬ 
BERS  COME  FROM. 

(Continued. ) 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Variety  Grown. — These  Massachu¬ 
setts  cucumbers  are  all  selected  varieties 
of  White  Spine.  They  run  about  10 
inches  long,  and  are  smooth  and  even  in 
shape,  any  deformed  specimens  being 
culled  out.  Different  seedsmen  offer 
different  strains  of  seed,  but  they  all 
amount  to  practically  the  same  thing, 
being  selected  with  a  view  to  greenhouse 
use.  The  long  English  sorts,  such  as 
Rollison’s  Telegraph,  Duncan’s  Victoria 
(which  attains  a  length  of  28  inches), 
Victory  of  England,  etc.,  are  not  grown. 
There  is  no  demand  for  them,  and  they 
do  not  sell  in  the  general  market.  A 
good  many  private  gardeners  grow  them 
for  home  consumption,  but  the  general 
market  desires  the  familiar  White  Spine, 
to  which  it  is  accustomed. 

Fertilizing  the  Flowers.— Bees  are 
employed  to  impregnate  the  cucumber 
flowers,  one  or  more  swarms  being  used 
in  a  house,  according  to  its  size.  This  is 
the  common  practice  with  all  the  grow¬ 
ers,  but  Mr.  Kendall  informed  me  that 
he  supplemented  this  by  some  hand  fer¬ 
tilizing,  also.  It  happens,  sometimes, 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  pollen-bearing 
flowers  in  one  house,  and  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  them  in  another,  and  the  bees 
are  then  unable  to  perform  their  duties 
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properly,  when  unassisted.  When  pollen- 
ization  has  failed,  the  embryo  fruit  fails 
to  mature.  Viewing  the  fruiting  pro¬ 
cess  under  glass,  one  realizes  how  much 
we  owe  to  the  insects  which  voluntarily 
aid  the  outdoor  crops. 

Cucumber  Enemies. — One  of  the  com¬ 
monest  troubles  attacking  cucumbers 
under  glass  is  stump-foot,  which  is  anala- 
gous  to  club-root  in  cabbage  and  other 
plants.  Its  presence  is  often  marked  by 
the  sudden  wilting  of  the  cucumber 
vine,  which  may  occur  at  any  stage  of 
growth.  There  appears  to  be  no  cure 
for  it,  neither  is  any  preventive  sug¬ 
gested  with  authority.  I  asked  whether 
new  soil,  in  which  cucumbers  had  never 
been  grown  before,  appeared  to  prevent 
this  trouble,  but  was  informed  that  it 
appears  quite  as  impartially  in  new  as 
in  old  soil.  The  only  thing  that  the 
grower  can  do  is  to  pull  out  the  affected 
vine  and  destroy  it.  What  is  described 
as  “  wilt  ”  in  cucumbers  often  appears  to 
be  the  manifestation  of  stump-foot  above 
ground,  in  many  cases.  Aphis  and  Red 
spider  are  two  insect  enemies  which  may 
attack  the  cucumbers  under  unfavorable 
conditions  ;  like  all  other  insect  enemies, 
it  is  more  blessed  to  prevent  than  to  cure. 

Heredity  and  Atavism. — These  are 
two  big  words  to  use  in  connection  with 
plain  cucumbers.  Heredity,  we  know, 
is  the  direct  transmission  of  traits  from 
an  immediate  ancestor  ;  atavism,  a  re¬ 
version  to  a  remote  ancestor  or  a  primi¬ 
tive  type.  A  good  cucumber  follows  in 
the  line  of  its  immediate  White-Spine 
ancestors,  and  the  seed  is  so  carefully 
selected  that  one  would  think  there  is 
little  risk  of  any  reversion.  Yet,  every 
now  and  then,  the  cucumber  grower 
finds  among  his  plants  two  reverted 
types.  One  is  a  black-spine  cucumber, 
the  other  Mr.  Kendall  calls  a  “  fuzz- 
back,”  from  its  heavy  growth  of  small 
spines.  The  fuzz-back  is  badly  shaped, 
and  should  not  be  marketed  with  good 
cucumbers,  so  the  grower  usually  pulls 
out  both  fuzz-back  and  black-spine  plants 
as  soon  as  they  declare  themselves.  Mr. 
Kendall  declares,  however,  that  the 
fuzz-back  plants  are  usually  very  strong 
growers,  and  he  thinks  it  quite  possible 
that,  by  perpetually  refining  and  narrow¬ 
ing  the  strain,  casting  out  such  intrud¬ 
ers,  we  may  continually  weaken  the 
vitality  of  the  cucumbers.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  with  plants,  as  with  ani¬ 
mals,  a  perpetual  breeding  for  certain 
ideal  qualities  may  weaken  the  innate 
vitality. 

Shipping  to  Market. — The  cucumbers 
are  packed  in  boxes  for  market,  the  box 
holding  six  to  eight  dozen.  The  boxes 
are  lined  with  paper,  and  the  cucumbers 
packed  evenly,  so  that  they  do  not  shake 
about.  They  are  carefully  selected,  so 
that  the  contents  of  a  box  will  run  even 
in  size.  Years  ago  there  was  little  uni¬ 
formity  in  packing,  but  now  all  the 
growers  pack  in  the  same  style.  Swollen 
or  irregularly-shaped  fruits  are  not  mar¬ 
ketable,  and  should  never  be  packed 
with  the  perfect  cucumbers.  Experienced 
growers  recognize  this ;  the  situation  is 
very  different  from  the  long-past  years 
when  hothouse  cucumbers  sold  for  75 
cents  to  $1.50  each. 

Cucumbers  in  the  Frame.— In  addition 
to  the  glasshouse  cucumbers,  which  are 
kept  going  until  on  in  the  Summer,  an 
early  outside  crop  is  grown  in  frames. 
The  frames  are  first  occupied  by  lettuce, 
afterwards,  when  warmer,  by  tomato 
plants,  cucumber  plants  being  set  there 
about  June  1.  From  these  frames, 
cucumbers  are  gathered  about  July  4. 
When  the  vines  get  too  large  for  the 
frames  the  board  sides  are  removed,  thus 
allowing  the  vine  to  trail  outside  ;  the 
only  disadvantage  of  this  is,  as  one 
grower  remarked,  that  the  pickers  may 
grow  careless  and  trample  the  vines. 
There  is  no  need  to  try  an  outside  crop 

MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  ii  the  Beat.—  Adv. 


of  cucumbers  earlier  than  the  time 
named,  because  of  the  ample  greenhouse 
crop. 

Cucumbers  to  Follow  Lettuce. — It  is 
the  practice  with  some  of  the  growers  to 
grow  cucumbers  and  lettuce  in  rotation. 
Two  crops  of  lettuce  are  taken  off  before 
the  end  of  November,  and  then  the 
cucumbers  are  planted.  Apart  from  the 
economy  of  space  (for  the  house  is  thus 
constantly  at  work)  it  is  an  advantage 
to  alternate  the  cucumbers  with  a  cool 
crop,  tending  to  prevent  the  propagation 
of  thrips,  which  is  a  high-temperature 
insect.  The  lettuce  takes  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  only  35  to  50  degrees  ;  the 
cucumbers  65  to  70  degrees. 

At  W.  Proctor’s  place,  near  Fitchburg, 
the  second  crop  of  lettuce  was  growing 
along,  the  first  week  in  November.  This 
would  be  marketed  about  Thanksgiving, 
and  the  cucumber  plants  then  started. 
While  the  cucumber  plants  were  small, 
radishes  would  be  sown  between  the 
rows ;  these  would  be  merely  a  catch 
crop.  When  the  cucumbers  were  more 
advanced,  it  would  be  impossible  to  grow 
any  other  crop  under  them.  e.  t.  r. 

'To  be  continued.) 
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there’s  time  yet 

to  send  here  for  your  holiday  goods  and  get  the 
advantage  of  this  store’s  choice  goods  for  less 
prices. 

If  you  haven’t  our  catalogue  to  select  from, 
send  your  order  anyhow— we’ll  give  it  the  best 
attention,  and  follow  your  idea  of  what’s  wanted 
as  closely  as  possible.  Such  large  assortments 
to  select  from  as  allow  of  no  disappointment  to 
any  preference. 

some  holiday  specials 

from  among  hundreds: 

Men’s  or  women’s  all  pure  linen  hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs  with  hand-embroidered  initial— 
any  letter— 25c.  each— 82.85  dozen.  Half  dozen 
lots  in  pretty  box  without  charge. 

Children’s  all-linen  Handkerchiefs  with  hand 
embroidered  initial,  75c.  for  box  containing  six. 

Ladies’  yard  square  Liberty  Silk  Scarfs— fine 
quality— 81  each  —  pink,  light  blue,  cardinal, 
lavender,  maize,  white  or  black. 

Ladies’  black,  brown,  blue,  green  or  red  grain 
leather  combination  Pocketbooks  —  sterling  or 
oxidized  silver  corners,  50c. 

Men’s  Military  Hair  Brushes — ebony,  sterling 
silver  back,  fine  bristles,  82  pair. 

Superb  assortment  men’s  neckwear  —  Puffs, 
Ascots,  Tecks,  Four-in-hands,  50c. 

Strings  and  Bows,  40c.  Almost  no  end  of  nobby 
colorings. 

Our  mail-order  department  is  thoroughly 
organized  and  equipped  for  promptness  and 
sureness. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
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when  applied,  is  most 
BRILLIANT,  and  that  is  the 
effect  you  want  when  using: 
a  stove  polish.  When  an  old 
stove  is  polished  it  should 
look  as  bright  as  new — that 
is  the  result  when  you  use 
Enameline.  It  is  put  up  in 
paste,  cake  or  liquid  form. 
Remember  that  every  pack¬ 
age  is  guaranteed. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  C0.,  New  York 
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SOLD ! 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

te  wash  an  clean  an  can  be  done  on  the  wanh board  and 
with  much  more  ease.  Thin  applies  to  Turrlir,  r.rf.,1 
WMlsIn*  Ha.hlne  which  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholaaala 
price:  If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  i(»U 
Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory, term*  and  price*  write 
PORTLAND  MFC.  GO,  Box  it  Portland,  Mleh. 
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KN*tting 

^  Cheapest  and  best.  Sell  la  and  set  yonre  fr*..^”- 
Send  for  partioulars,  and  free  samples  of  work  knit  on 
my  new  Ribbing  Attachment.  Yarn  in  stock  Address 
i.  E.  GEARHART,  Hox  A  27  CLEARFIELD.  PA? 
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!$I0  to  S25  SAVED 

in  buying  direct  from  factory,  80 
days  free  trial.  No  agents  large 
profl ta  to  pay .N o  money  in  advance 

$66  Kenwood  Machine  for . $22.60 

No  better  Machine  at  any  price. 

ISO  Arlington  Machine  for . $19.60 

Other  Haeklnee  $8.00,  $11. to  »nd  $16.00 
all  attachment*  free,  over  100,000  In 
me.  Catalogue  and  tentlmonlaln  free 
i  W rite  today  for  ipeolal  freight  offer. 
**•*«*»-  .  CASH  BUYERS*  U9il< 
Wee*  VanBirea  8t  ,  8-343  (Jhloagc 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY'S  WORK. 


Boy*  and  Girl*  can  get  a  Nickel  Plated  Watch, 
al*o  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  idling  1 1-2  dozen 
Package*  of  Biuine  at  10  cent*  each.  Send  your 
full  addre**  by  return  mail  and  we  wih  forward 
the  Biuine  port-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  Li*t 
No  money  required. 

BLTTINB  CO.  Box  353,  Concord  Jnnotion,  Mass. 


HOLIDAY 


Presents  at  Wholesale  Rates. 
“  1847  ”  Rogers’  Bros.  Celebrated 
Table  Wares.  Triple-plate  Steel 
Knives,  per  set  of  0  $1.65,  ForkB, 
$1.65.  A1  plate  Tea  Spoons,  $1.10;  Table  Spoons  or 
Forks,  $2.20.  Boss  patent  14k.  Gold-tilled  Nickel  Elgin 
Hunting  Watches.  Ladies’  size,  $11.50:  Gents’ size, 
$15.  Bargain  Catalogue  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc., 
on  application.  WHITNEY.  COOKE  A  CO.,  Whole¬ 
sale  Jewelers,  Station  J,  Chicago,  Ill. 


“THE  FLAG  THAT  WOH.” 

The  tragic  story  of  our  splendid  Maine  1 
The  funny  story  of  our  war  with  Spain  I 
The  magic  story  of  our  world-wide  gain  ! 

The  brilliant  story  of  our  peaceful  reign  ! 

By  mail,  postpaid,  30c.  Written  by  Myra  V.  Norys, 
and  published  by 

C.  S.  VALENTINE,  Box  739,  N.  Y.  City. 


IT  MAKES  YOU  LAUGH! 

$IO  A  DAY  MADE  EASY. 

Greatest  Home  Untcrtulncr  and 
Money  Maker  in  the  world.  Our 
wonderful  Ideal  Talking  Machine. 

Louder  and  Clearer  than  any  other.  . 

In  your  own  home  you  can  hear  with  _ 
startling  clearness  speeches  by  McKinley,  Bryan. 
Gladstone,  Depcw^  selections  by  the  world’s  famous 
artists,  also  Sousas  marine  band,  comic  dialect  by 
leading  comedians,  etc.  An  unceasing  source  of  enter- 
tainment  and  instruction.  Talk  to  it  or  sing  to  it  and 
it  will  reproduce  perfectly.  Anyone  can  operate  it. 
everybody  can  ufford  one.  Big  money  can  be  made 
.n  s1,!?.8 !ileISfror  hiving  exhibitions.  Every  one  wants 
to  hear  the  \V  onder  ot  the  Age.  Write  at  once  for  confi¬ 
dential  offer  never  approached  You  will  be  surprised. 

BKOWN-LEWIS  CO.,  (Dept.  E.),  Chicago. 


Buy  a  Phonograph 

If  you  think  of  buying  a  talking  machine — not  a  phone, 
or  a  grain,  or  a  graph,  or  any  cheap  imitation  of  the 
original  invention — buy  the  genuine 

Edison  Phonograph 

Sings,  plays,  talks.  Reproduces  sounds  of  all  kinds — song 
of  the  lark,  chirp  of  the  cricket,  barking  of  dogs. 

Operatic  music,  both  rocal  and  instrumental; 
sacred  songs;  band  selections;  piano,  cornet, 
banjo;  voices  of  famous  singers  and  orators; 
your  own  voice ;  your  children's  voices. 

The  Standard  Phonograph 

will  reproduce  any  record,  will  make  records,  andj 
will  shave  them  off  for  use  a  second  time.  Fun  , 
for  the  whole  family.  Entertain  your 
friends  during  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

Wonderful  1 

National  Phonograph  Co., 

Broadway  and  26th  St.,  New  York. 

Factory  at  Edison's  Laboratory, 

Orange,  N.  J.  Write  for  Catalogue 
No.  h  (Latest  Edition.) 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  in  the  beginning  of  the  week 
was  very  irregular,  with  only  a  fair  export  de¬ 
mand.  Corn  seemed  to  be  a  little  steadier  than 
wheat  with,  if  anything,  a  greater  demand  for 
foreign  shipment,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the 
market  became  very  active  with  prices,  espe¬ 
cially  for  wheat  and  corn,  somewhat  higher.  The 
purchases  for  export  were  something  enormous 
but  receipts  smaller.  Buyers  have  been  purchas¬ 
ing  for  shipment  abroad,  to  be  delivered  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  this  year  and  the  first  months  of 
next  year.  In  Chicago,  cash  quotations  were 
about  as  follows:  No.  3  Spring  wheat,  63*£  to 
66%c.;  No.  2*red,  68*4  to  70c. ;  No.  2  corn,  34  to 
34%c. ;  No.  2  oats,  27M  to  2S)4c. ;  No.  2  white  oats, 
31c.;  No.  3  white  oats,  28*4  to  28%c.;  No.  2  rye, 
52*4c. ;  No.  2  barley,  36  to  50*4c. 

Receipts  of  butter  have  been  ample,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  market  is  towards  somewhat 
lower  prices,  under  considerable  accumulations. 
The  Mercantile  Exchange  made  some  changes  in 
the  butter  rules,  which  went  into  effect  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  The  score  for  extras  was  lowered  to  93 
points  average,  except  in  June  and  July,  when 
the  average  shall  be  95  points  or  higher.  The 
description  as  to  flavor,  body,  color,  salt,  and 
style,  remains  the  same  as  enforced  heretofore- 
Under  these  new  rules,  more  of  the  receipts  pass 
in  the  grade  of  extras.  These  have  shown  little 
change.  In  all  the  markets  this  week,  the  storm 
has  interfered  materially  with  business.  The 
streets  are  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  almost 
impassable  in  many  places,  and  the  handling  of 
goods  is  greatly  hindered. 

There  is  a  liberal  supply  of  potatoes,  consider¬ 
ing  the  time  of  year  and  the  present  facilities  for 
handling.  Jersey  sweet  potatoes  are  higher,  but 
the  southern  stock  is  all  of  poor  quality  and  sells 
very  low.  Onions  are  firm  and  somewhat  higher 
if  choice.  Canada  turnips,  firm;  celery,  steady 
if  large,  but  the  small  moves  slowly.  Very  light 
receipts  of  cauliflowers  and  other  Long  Island 
vegetables  on  account  of  the  storm  which  has 
blocked  the  railroads  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
week.  Southern  vegetables  are  in  small  supply, 
and  sell  well  if  of  good  quality.  Some  of  the  lots 
that  came  by  freight  have  been  badly  frosted; 
such  are  very  irregular. 
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THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 

Saturday,  December  3.  1898. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel.  1  52 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  25 

Medium.  1898,  choice . 1  30 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  05 

Pea,  1893,  choice . 1  *• 

Pea.  fair  to  good . 1  05 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  05 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  40 

Yellow  Eye,  1897,  choice . 1  45 

Lima,  California . 2  35 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbla.,  per  bushel .  92*s  © 

1898,  bags.  .  87*s® 

1897,  Scotch,  bbis .  1  12Hs®1  05 

1897,  Scotch,  bags . 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb.. 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds .  i7 

Western,  thirds .  15 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  15 

Western,  June  extras . 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest .  19 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts .  17 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  19 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  16*4® 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds .  14  '® 

Firkins,  fancy .  18  @ 

Firkins,  firsts .  10  @ 

Western  imitation  creamery,  finest .  17  @ 

Firsts .  14  @ 

Seconds .  13  @ 

Western  factory,  June  extras .  14  @ 

Seconds  to  firsts .  13  @ 

Current  make,  finest . . .  14  @ 

Seconds .  1?#? 

Thirds .  11*4® 

Bols.  fresh,  fancy .  15  @ 

Fair  to  good .  12*4@ 

CHEESE— NEW 

8tate,  f.  c..  Sep.  &  Oc.,  col’d,  large,  f’cy.  9 10 

Sep.  &  Oc.,  white,  large,  fancy .  994®  10 

White  or  col’d.,  Nov.,  large,  choice  .  9**® 

Large,  good  to  prime  — .  9  ® 

Large,  common  to  fair. . 

Sep.  &  Oc„  small,  colored,  fancy. . 

Sep.  &  Oc.,  small,  white,  fancy - 

Small,  Nov.,  good  to  choice .  9*4® 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  7  @ 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  7*4® 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  ti*s@ 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6*4® 

Part  skims,  large,  choice .  5*4® 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  5  ® 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3*4® 

Full  skims .  3  ®  — 

EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid.  30  @  32 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  doz .  26  <®  27 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best .  26  @  27 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count .  18  @  20 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off...  26  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  23  @  25 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime.  22  @  25 
W’n&S'n,  defective,  per30-doz  case.  ...  4  80  @6  00 
Refrigerator,  fall  packed,  f’y,  case  count  19  @  21 
Fall  packed,  fair  to  prin  e.  case  count  15  ©  18 

Early  packed,  prime  to  choice  .  17  @  18 

Fair  to  good  .  15*4®  16*4 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz  .  13  @  15 

Limed,  western,  per  doz  .  16  @  16*4 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1898.  fancy,  per  lb...  9*4@  10 

Choice,  per  lb .  9  @  9*4 

Prime,  per  lb .  8*4®  894 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Sun-drie^  southern,  sliced,  1898 .  5  @  6 

8un-dried,  quarters,  1898,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Chops,  1898,  per  lb .  2*4®  3 

Cores  and  skins.  1898.  per  lb .  2  @  2*4 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  189S,  per  lb .  10*4®  H 

Blackberries,  1898.  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Hnckleberr'es.  1898.  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Cherries,  1898,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

FRUIT8— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern, Greening,  fancy,  per  bbl  4  00@5  00 

Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Snow,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  50 

Fair  to  prime  grades,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Western  New  York.  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

King,  per  d.-b.  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Spy,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50@3  58 
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Pears,  Bose,  Boston,  per  bushel  box . 1  50@2  50 

Seckel,  Boston,  per  bushel  box . 1  50®3  00 

Clairgeau,  Boston,  per  bushel  box . 1  50@2  50 

Kieffer,  per  bbl . 2  00®3  00 

►state.  Vicar,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  per  box . 8  50@4  10 

Russet,  per  box .  . 3  00® 3  50 

Grape  fruit  Florida  . 6  0038  00 

Grapes,  West'n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  basket...  12®  18 

West’n  N.  Y.  Conoord,  per  basket .  12®  13 

Catawba,  per  basket . .  12@  13 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  trays,  per  lb .  2®  2*4 

Catawba,  bulk  stock,  in  trays,  per  lb....  2®  2*4 

Cranberries,  C.  Cod, extra  f’cy  vari’s, per  bbl.7  50@8  50 

Cape  Cod.  usual  kinds,  per  bbl . 5  50@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  crate . 1  50® 2  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 4  75@5  50 

Jersey,  perorate . 1  25®  1  80 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


Nor.  West.  Southern  and 


No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  Western 

Black  bear . 

.15  00 

@  25  00 

12 

00 

@ 

20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

.  5  00 

@  10  00 

3 

00 

@ 

8  00 

Otter . 

.  7  00 

@ 

9  00 

5 

00 

@ 

8  00 

Beaver,  large . 

6  00 

@ 

7  00 

5 

00 

@ 

6  00 

Medium . 

.  4  00 

@ 

5  00 

3 

00 

@ 

4  00 

Small . 

.  2  00 

@ 

3  00 

1 

60 

O' 

2  50 

Silver  Fox . 

.25  00 

@1C0  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

@ 

10  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Red  Fox . 

@ 

1  70 

1 

20 

@ 

1  40 

Gray  Fox . 

.  60 

@ 

75 

40 

@ 

50 

Wolf,  prairie . 

.  65 

@ 

75 

50 

@ 

60 

Timber . 

.  1  50 

@ 

2  00 

1 

00 

@ 

1  50 

Wolverine . 

.  4  00 

@ 

5  00 

— 

<& 

— 

Lynx . 

2  60 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  Cat . 

.  35 

@ 

60 

20 

@ 

30 

House  Cat,  black. . . 

.  25 

@ 

— 

20 

@ 

26 

Colored . 

7 

@ 

9 

3 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

.  5  00 

@ 

8  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

.  2  00 

@ 

3  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1  00 

@ 

1  10 

90 

@ 

1  CO 

Half-striped - 

.  60 

@ 

65 

50 

@ 

65 

Striped . 

.  30 

@ 

40 

30 

& 

36 

White . 

.  12 

@ 

15 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

.  70 

@ 

85 

50 

@ 

65 

Opossum,  large . 

.  18 

@ 

20 

16 

@ 

18 

Medium . 

.  10 

(4 

12 

8 

@ 

10 

Small . 

3 

@ 

5 

2 

@ 

4 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

.  1  50 

@ 

1  85 

85 

@ 

1  25 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

9 

« 

10 

6 

@ 

9 

Winter . 

.  12 

@ 

13 

11 

@ 

12 

Kits . 

3 

@ 

4 

3 

@ 

— 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz . 1  1 

Partridges,  p’me  to ch’ce,  undrawn.p.  p’r.l 


GAME. 

50  _ 

.  00  @1  25 

Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Grouse,  undrawn,  prime  to  choice,  p.  p’r.l  00  @1  20 
Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair....  75  @1  00 
Woodcock,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair.  ...1  00  @1  12 
English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50  @2  00 
Plover,  golden,  prime  tochoice.  per  doz.l  75  @2  00 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  50 

Wild  ducks.canvas.e  lbs  &  over  to  p’r,ppr2  50  @3  00 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p.  pr.l  75  @2  00 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair. 

Mallards,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair . 

Common,  per  pair . 

Rabbits,  per  pair . 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  -  . 

GRAIN 

Wheat . 

Corn . 

Buckwheat . 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Barley  malting . 

Feeding . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  per  100  lbs . 55 

No.  2,  per  100  lbs . 50 

No.  3,  per  100  lbs . 42 

Clover,  mixed,  per  100  lbs . 40 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 35  ® 

No  grade,  per  100  lbs . ....30  @ 

Straw,  long  rye,  per  100  lbs . 30  " 

Oat.  per  100  lbs . . 

HONEY. 

State,  c'over,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb 

Clover,  comb,  fair,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  8 

Clover,  extracted,  per  lb .  6 

California,  oomb,  per  lb .  — 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6*4@ 

Southern,  new,  in  bulk,  per  gallon .  55 
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25 
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60 

81 

,.  38 

@ 

41 

.  50 

@ 

53 

,  30 

@ 

37 

@ 

60 

..  48 

@ 

62*4 

@ 

43 

@ 

69 

@ 

55 

...42 

@ 

47 

...40 

@ 

50 

@ 

45 

@ 

40 

@ 

4 

@ 

3 

@ 

14 

.  10 

@ 

12 

@ 

@ 

6*4 

.  - 

@ 

— 

.  6*4® 

7*4 

55 

@ 

60 

SHREDDERS 

GIPtAk 


AND  cutters 

(HRFODfR  all  sizes, positively  the  best,  and 
Carriers  to  match.  For  full  lnfonna- 
tion  about  thcse.also  best  Horse-power, 
Thresher,  Clover  huller,  Dog-power, 
Rye  Thresher  and  Binder,  Fanning- 
mill,  Feed-mill, Saw-machine  (circular 
and  drag).  Land-roller,  Steam-engine, 
Boot-cutter,  Corn-sheller  and  Round-silo,  Address, 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r.  Cohleskill.N.  Y. 
g$r  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO-, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO„  100  Murray  8t„  New  York. 


Fn  UC 111  ITT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  Ul  ncvill  I  f  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


IICIA/  QTDA\A/RCPDYJOHNSON’s  early 

M  L  II  OlriAllULnni  has  four  requirements. 
Labge,  Early,  Firm,  prolific.  Its  price  in  New 
York  City  last  Spring  was  nearly  double  that  of  any 
other  berry  from  my  section.  Orders  booked  to  date 
amount  to  240,000  plants.  Send  for  circular. 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  F&irmount,  Md. 


LARGE 

ENGLISH 


BERKSHIRES. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSHART.  Lowvllle,  N.  Y 


f  ^  f*^  JA  |  ■*— Jersey  Bull  Calves,  $20; 

r  IV  O  Lb  CL  Heifer  Calves,  $25— each 
two  months  old.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1  to 
$3;  12  It.  C.  B.  Leghorn  Hens,  *6. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS,  Atwaters,  N  Y 


Hog  Cholera  Remedy  (Government  indorsed) 
Formula,  $1.  Iowa  lost  $15,000,000  year  before  last 
account  this  plague.  Use  Galvanized  Steel  llou 
TROUGHS,  $2.  Wind  Engine  with  Towers,  $33.  Tank 
Heaters.  $4.  Agents  Wanted. 

Farmers  Central  Supply  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


HOPS 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  19  @  20 

Prime .  17  @  18 

Low  to  medium .  13  @  16 

New  York  State,  crop  of  1897  .  8  @  13 

Olds . 3  @  7 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1898,  choice .  19  @  20 

Prime .  18  @  19 

Low  to  medium .  13  ®  16 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1897  .  6  @  13 

Olds .  2  @  6 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1898  .  52  ®  60 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  ?5@1  65 

Mushrooms,  choice,  per  lb .  75@  90 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  25@  30 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  15vg».  20 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  60®  85 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  30@  50 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10*4®  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9*4®  10 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  7  ®  9 

Grassers,  per  lb .  6  ®  8 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  5*4®  6 

Medium,  per  lb .  494  ®  5*4 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4  @  4*4 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  6  @  9 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  15  ®  16 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va„  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  3*4®  394 

Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

8helled,  No.  1  8panlsh .  3*4®  3*4 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2*4®  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3*4®  — 

Shelled.  No.  2  Virginia .  2i*@  — 

Chestnuts.  Southern,  per  bush,  of  60  lbs..  75  ®1  75 

Northern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs . 1  00  @2  50 

Hlukorynuts,  per  busbel  of  50  lbs . 3  00  @  — 

Butternuts,  per  bbl  . 1  00  @2  00 

P  JULTRY — DRESSED— DRY  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Up-B  ver,  fancy  ..  12  @  12*4 
Md.  and  Del.,  choice  to  fancy,  per  lb.  11  @  12 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  p.  lb.  10  @  11 
Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy,  p.  lb.  10*4®  11 
Other  Western,  av’ge  finest,  per  lb  .  10  @  — 
Other  Western,  good  to  prime,  p.  lb.  9  @  9I4 

Other  fair  to  good .  8  @  8*4 

Other  inferior .  6  @  7 

Chickens.  Jersey  and  nearby,  prime .  12  @  13 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good .  9  ®  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  9*4®  10 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Western,  good  to  prime .  9  @  9*4 

Western,  fair  to  good  .  8  @  8*4 

Fowls.  Jersey,  good  to  prime .  9  @  10 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime  ....  8  @  9 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8  ®  9 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  8 

Docks,  nea  by,  prime  to  oholce  .  9  ®  10 

Western,  good  to  prime .  7  @  8 

Western,  fair  to  good .  5  @  6 

Geese,  Western,  prime .  8  @  9 

Fair  to  good .  6  @  7 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  13  ®  14 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9*4®  10 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby &West’n. per  lb  8  @  9 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Roosters,  p3r  lb .  4  ®  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  ®  9 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  69 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair . .  15  ®  20 

SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . 5  12*4@3  67*4 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  25®1  75 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  50®  — 

8tate,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  50 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  25®  1  37 

Albany  and  Troy,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Long,  Ln  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

German,  per  112-ib  bag .  1  25@1  37 

Coin'd  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5  ®  10 

Carrots.  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate .  50  @2  00 

Cabbages,  per  100 . 1  00  @3  00 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  00  @4  09 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 1  50  ®4  00 

Florida,  per  box .  1  00  @2  09 

Green  peas.  Fla  ,  per  *4-bbl  basket . 2  00  @4  60 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket . 2  00  @2  76 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @1  75 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  per  carrier .  2  50  @3  00 

Peppers.  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @1  25 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50  @  — 

Spinach,  Baltimore,  per  bbl .  75  @  — 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  60 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

8tring  beans,  Fla.,  express,  per  basket.. 1  CO  @2  25 

Express,  per  crate  . 1  00  @1  75 

Freight,  per  crate .  50  @1  00 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  09  @2  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  70  @  80 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red.  per  bbl.l  00  @1  75 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  50 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag _ 1  00  @3  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  00  @1  50 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  12  @3  00 

WOOL 

Texas,  fine  and  fine  medium,  12  mos . 15  @17 

Medium,  12  mos . 17  @18 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Spring, 6  to  8  mos. 14  @15 

Fine  and  fine  medium  Fall . 12  @14 

Western  States,  fine  choice . 14  @15 

Fine  medium  choice . 15  @17 

Medium  choice . 16  @19 

Quarter . 16  @18 

Fine  average . . . 13  @15 

Medium  average . 13  @15 

Quarter  average  . 13  @15 

California,  Northern,  Spring  free . 16  @17 

Middle  County  Spring . 13  @14 

Southern  Spring . 12*4@13 

Burry  and  defective . 9  @10 

Northern  Fall,  free . 15  @16 

Southern  Fall . 10  @12 

Fall  defective . 7  @9 

Oregon,  Eastern  choice . 15  @ — 

Eastern  average . 12  @13 

Eastern  heavy . 10  @11 

Valley  No.  1 . 18  @20 

Valley  No  2 . 20  @22 

Valley  No.  3 . 19  @20 

Valley  lambs . 17  @19 

Territory,  fine  choice . 12  @14 

Fine  average:  . 10  @13 

Fine  medium  choice . 16  @17 

Fine  mealum  average . 13  @14 

Medium  choice . 17  @18 

Medium  average . 15  @16 

Quarter . 16  @17 


Those  $2  Daily  Prizes 

continue  to  go  out  every  day  to  some  one.  We  liad  one  good- 
sized  club  one  day  last  week.  The  others  were  all  small, 
coming  from  club-raisers  who  are  making  no  attempt  to  com¬ 
pete  for  prizes,  hut  who  just  pick  up  a  few  names  as  they 
have  the  opportunity.  This  is  the  time  to  get  subscrip¬ 
tions,  both  new  and  renewal.  Remember,  we  will  award  47 
cash  prizes  February  1,  to  the  largest  47  clubs  received 
previous  to  that  date. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  samples  and  supplies. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


THE  LEVIN  PRUNER. 

This  is  the  best  pruner  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  will  cut  one-half  inch  dry 

branch.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
steel,  and  cuts  smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife,  hut  faster  and,  of 
course,  easier.  It  is  an  article 
that  every  person  who  owns  a 
tree  or  shrub  or  vine  needs.  We 
have  secured  a  new  lot  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  now  at  50  cents  each, 
postpaid;  or  with  one  new  subscription  and  25  cents  extra;  or  we  will  send  it  free 
for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Hawn  FENCING 
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Patented  July  21,  1596  Md  July  6,  1697 


is  made  of  the  best  number  nineteen  galvanized  steel  wire, 
strengthened  by  a  cable  selvage  and  a  cable  every  foot  in  the 
height  of  the  fence. 

A  Fence,  Not  a  Netting. 

Its  multitude  of  horizontal  wires  gives  it  strength,  makes  it 
easy  to  erect  and  keeps  it  in  good  shape. 

50$  Saving  to  the  User. 

It  requires  but  few  posts  and  no  top  or  bottom  rail.  Only 
genuine  when  every  roll  contains  the  famous  M.  M.  S.  trade 
mark.  Descriptive  matter  free. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  315  High  st„  de  kalb,  ill 
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Events  of  the  Week. 

Domestic. — The  heaviest  November  snowstorm 
for  many  years  prevailed  all  over  the  Eastern 
States  November  26-27.  Trolleys  were  blocked  in 
many  places,  and  country  roads  were  impassable. 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  suffered 
severely.  At  Boston,  20  lives  were  lost  by  injury  to 
shipping  in  the  harbor.  Reports  of  shipping  disas¬ 
ters  continued  to  come  in  for  several  days, the  east¬ 
ern  coast  being  strewn'with  wrecks.  The  life-sav¬ 
ing  station  at  New  Boarshead,  N.  H.,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  510,000,  was  totally  destroyed,  even  the 
foundations  being  washed  away.  Near  Boston, 
the  tide  rose  to  within  two  inches  of  the  high- 
water  mark  of  1851,  which  carried  away  Minot’s 
Light.  One  pilot  boat,  reported  a  total  wreck, 
was  piled  up  on  top  of  a  Summer  cottage.  Sum¬ 
mer  homes  are  carried  away  all  along  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  coast.  Two  Boston  ocean  tugs  were 
lost  with  50  men.  Twenty  vessels  were  driven 
ashore  on  the  Hudson  between  New  York  and 
Newburg.  Trains  between  New  York  and  Boston 
were  30  hours  late.  All  eastern  railways  suffered 
loss  and  delay.  The  sidewheel  steamer  Portland, 
running  from  Boston  to  Portland,  Me.,  foundered 
at  sea,  off  Cape  Cod,  on  Sunday  morning,  Novem¬ 
ber  27.  The  passenger  list  being  missing,  the 
exact  loss  of  life  in  this  disaster  is  unknown,  the 
estimate  varying  from  120  to  100.  The  vessel  was 
literally  smashed  into  small  pieces,  and  the 
Cape  Cod  shore  is  strewn  with  wreckage.  Many 
bodies  are  coming  ashore.  An  unknown  schooner, 
having  five  bodies  frozen  in  the  rigging,  was 
found  drifting  outside  Provincetown  Harbor. 
The  Long  Island  coast  is  strewn  with  wrecks, 
and  the  full  loss  of  life  will  never  be  known.  It 
is  estimated  at  200,  and  56  vessels  are  known  to 
have  been  lost  off  the  Massachusetts  coast.  The 
marine  insurance  companies  lose  at  least 
81,000,000  through  the  storm,  and  underwriters 
are  dismissing  an  increase  in  rates.  .  .  It  is 

reported,  November  26,  that  Kansas  is  experi¬ 
encing  a  fuel  famine.  Many  small  towns  are 
without  coal,  and  the  railroads  are  confiscating 
coal  at  the  mines.  .  .  November  27,  a  boiler 

explosion  on  a  steamer  plying  between  San 
Francisco  and  Stockton,  Cal.,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  six  persons  and  the  injury  of  30  others. 
Most  of  the  victims  were  horribly  scalded.  .  . 

The  liabilities  of  Grant  G.  Gillett,  the  Kansas 
cattleman,  amount  to  fully  81,500,000.  He  is  said 
to  have  fled  to  Spain.  .  .  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 

who  succeeded  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  has  resigned  his  charge,  in 
con  equence  of  failing  health.  .  .  Thousands 

of  sheep  were  reported,  November  28,  as  being 
imprisoned  by  snow  in  the  mountains  near 
Pendleton,  Ore.  .  .  At  the  union  public  meet¬ 

ing  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
a  determination  was  expressed  to  banish  negroes 
from  the  locomotives.  They  undersell  the  whites 
in  the  labor  market.  .  .  Gov.  Black,  of  New 

York,  has  ordered  criminal  proceedings  against 
State  Engineer  Adams  and  Commissioner  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Aldridge,  in  consequence  of  the  report 
upon  the  canal  investigation.  .  .  The  United 

States  Court  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  has  presented 
indictments  against  a  number  of  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  implicated  in  the  race  riots  at  McCormick, 
they  having  intimidated  a  person  employed  by 
the  United  States  Government.  .  .  Demurrers 
to  the  indictments  charging  Senator  Quay  and 
others  with  conspiracy,  were  overruled,  and  the 
case  is  set  for  trial  December  12.  .  .  The 

Macoupin  County,  Ill.,  grand  jury  has  indicted 
Gov.  Tanner  and  several  others,  in  consequence 
of  the  Virden  riots.  Tanner  is  charged  with  mal¬ 
feasance  in  office,  in  that  he  did  not  make  efforts 
to  protect  life  and  property,  and  others  are 
charged  with  manslaughter,  assault  and  riot. 

Hawaii.— The  Hawaiian  Commission  Is  in  favor 
of  starting  territorial  government  in  the  islands 
July  4  next.  .  .  Typhoid  fever  is  raging  in 

Honolulu;  700  men  of  the  First  New  York  are 
being  sent  home,  presumably  to  escape  the 
disease,  and  300  are  now  in  hospital.  .  .  The 

American  Sugar  Refinery  (the  sugar  trust)  has 
contracted  with  the  Hawaiian  planters  for  the 
entire  output  of  sugar  for  the  next  two  years. 
Most  of  this  will  be  shipped  to  New  York,  to  be 
used  in  competition  with  the  independent  re¬ 
fineries. 

Peace  Commission.— November  28,  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  presented  their  acceptance  of  our 
terms.  Through  this,  Spain  gives  up  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  but  no  further  details  were  settled.  This 
assures  peace,  but  leaves  many  minor  questions 
undetermined.  It  is  said  that  the  American  de¬ 
mand  includes  the  islands  of  the  Sulu  Archipel¬ 
ago.  .  .  It  is  thought  that  an  arrangement 
will  be  made  to  buy  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Caroline  group  for  a  cable  station.  .  .  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  the  two  commissions  met  in  joint  session 
to  discuss  the  draft  of  the  treaty  articles  now 
prepared;  13  articles  were  laid  before  them, 
covering  the  following  subjects: 

First,  the  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  over 
and  claim  of  title  to  Cuba. 

Second,  the  cession  of  Porto  Rico  and  other 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  together 
with  Guam  in  the  Ladrones. 

Third,  the  cession  of  the  Philippines. 

Fourth,  the  terms  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
Philippines. 

Fifth,  the  pledge  of  the  United  States  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  in  the  Philippines  pending  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  treaty. 

Sixth,  the  release  of  military  prisoners,  mu¬ 
tually. 

Seventh,  the  cession  by  Spain  of  the  Island  of 
Kusaie,  or  Strong  Island,  in  the  Carolines. 

Eighth,  the  mutual  relinquishment  of  indem¬ 
nity  claims. 


Ninth,  the  religious  freedom  of  the  Carolines, 
assuring  the  rights  of  American  missionaries 
there. 

Tenth,  cable  landing  rights  at  points  within 
the  Spanish  jurisdiction. 

Eleventh,  the  release  by  Spain  of  political  pris¬ 
oners  for  offenses  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

Twelfth,  the  pledge  of  the  United  States  to  in¬ 
augurate  in  the  Philippines  an  “open  door” 
policy  and  to  guarantee  the  same  to  Spain  for  at 
least  12  years. 

Thirteenth,  a  revival  of  the  treaties  broken  by 
the  war. 

No  real  progress  has  been  made,  as  the  Spanish 
commissioners  continue  to  make  delays.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Cuban  and  Philippine  debts 
will  not  be  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

Manila. — American  capitalists  are  seeking 
opportunities  in  the  Islands,  and  it  is  stated 
that  a  large  American  brewery  company  is  buy¬ 
ing  saloons  in  Manila.  Opportunities  for  indi¬ 
vidual  labor  are  poor,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
tocompete  with  Chinese  and  Filipinos.  .  .  The 
independent  party  in  the  Islands  is  discontented 
with  the  articles  of  peace,  and  opposes  American 
sovereignty,  declaring  that  Spain  cannot  cede 
the  Philippines,  because  they  are  not  hers.  Span¬ 
ish  authorities  declare  that  the  United  States 
will  require  70,000  men  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 
.  .  .  E.  W.  Harden,  who  has  been  investigat¬ 

ing  financial  and  industrial  conditions  in  the 
Philippines,  has  presented  a  copious  report;  he 
states  that  silver  is  the  basis  of  currency  there. 

War  Investigation.— In  testimony  offered  at 
Boston,  November  30,  witnesses  testified  to  lack 
of  medical  supplies,  food  for  the  sick  and  trans¬ 
portation,  in  Cuba,  and  to  bad  conditions  at 
Camp  Wikoff. 

The  Army. — Officers  engaged  in  obtaining  re¬ 
cruits  for  the  regular  army  say  that  the  work 
proceeds  slowly.  The  authorities  believe  that 
the  most  desirable  men  are  reluctant  to  enlist, 
because  of  the  prospect  of  garrison  duty  in  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  world.  .  .  Few  volunteers 

are  being  sent  to  Cuba,  the  intention  being  to  in¬ 
crease  the  regular  army  for  this  work.  .  .  Sec¬ 
retary  Alger  submitted  his  annual  report  to  the 
President,  December  2.  It  is  a  complete  official 
history  of  the  late  war.  An  increase  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  army  to  100,000  men  is  recommended,  this  to 
include  recruits  from  the  new  possessions. 

Cuba.— On  November  26,  Marshal  Blanco  re¬ 
signed  the  offices  of  Governor  and  Captain-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Cuba,  in  favor  of  General  Jiminez  Cas¬ 
tellanos.  .  .  General  Wood  has  appointed 

three  prominent  Cuban  lawyers  as  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Santiago.  .  .  Lieutenant 
Hobson  is  anxious  to  return  to  Santiago  to 
superintend  wrecking  operations  upon  the  Span¬ 
ish  ships.  A  Swedish  wrecking  company  has 
sent  men  to  examine  the  Vizcaya  and  Colon,  to 
determine  whether  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
attempt  the  salvage  of  these  vessels.  .  .  The 

discipline  of  Cuban  soldiers  in  Puerto  Principe 
is  bad,  and  many  of  them  have  become  bandits. 
.  .  .  Several  Santiago  merchants  have  peti¬ 

tioned  General  Wood  for  permission  to  close 
their  stores  on  Sunday,  which  has  been  granted. 
Under  Spanish  law,  they  are  compelled  to  keep 
open  until  noon  Sundays.  General  Wood  has 
issued  orders  for  the  closing  of  all  saloons  on 
Sunday.  .  .  The  recently  reorganized  Supreme 
Court  of  Santiago  convened  December  2. 

Naval.— The  battleship  Wisconsin  was  launched 
at  San  Francisco  November  26.  She  has  a  dis¬ 
placement  of  11,528  tons,  and  has  in  her  main 
battery,  four  13-inch  guns  and  16  six-pounders. 
In  sliding  off  the  ways,  the  great  vessel  stuck  in 
the  mud  below,  and  must  be  dug  out.  .  .  Sec¬ 
retary  Long,  in  his  annual  report  of  the  Navy 
Department,  calls  for  three  more  battleships  and 
nine  cruisers,  which  he  considers  necessary  if  we 
are  to  hold  the  Philippines.  .  .  Naval  Con¬ 

structor  J.  F.  Hanscom  is  undergoing  court  mar¬ 
tial  at  Philadelphia,  on  charges  of  approving 
fraudulent  vouchers  during  the  Spanish  war,  and 
for  general  incompetency.  .  .  The  cruiser  New 
York  received  orders  December  2  to  proceed  to 
Havana  immediately. 

General  Foreign  News.— Marines  from  the 
cruiser  Boston  were  landed  at  Tientsin,  China, 
November  26,  and  will  be  sent  to  Pekin,  to  guard 
the  American  Legation.  .  .  Don  Carlos,  the 

Spanish  pretender,  is  buying  arms  extensively, 
and  it  is  thought  that  a  Carlist  uprising  in  Spain 
will  follow  the  declaration  of  peace  with  the 
United  States.  .  .  The  bubonic  plague  has 

broken  out  in  Madagascar.  .  .  France  issued 
a  decree  December  1  forbidding  the  admission  of 
fruit  and  plants  from  the  United  States.  This  is 
a  precaution  against  the  San  Jose  scale.  .  . 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  celebrated  December  2 
.  .  .  The  British  steamer  Clan  Drummond 

sank  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  37  lives  lost. 


The  19th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Cider  and  Cider  Vinegar  Makers’  Association 
will  be  held  the  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in 
January,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


NEW  YORK  STATE. 


Place. 

County. 

Bate. 

Rockdale . 

..Chenango . 

Oxford . 

.  .Chenango . 

Sinclairville . 

Delhi . 

Plattsburg . 

..Dec.  9,  10 

Union . 

Peru . 

Hobart . 

..Dec.  12,  13 

Sherman . 

..Dec.  12,  13 

Newark  Valley . 

.  Dec.  12,  13 

Owego . 

Halsey  Valley . 

Cbazy . 

. .  Clinton . 

Jefferson . 

Fredonia  . 

Mooers . 

Gilboa . 

.  .Dec.  16,  17 

Collins  Station . 

.  .Erie . 

Spencer . 

..Dec.  16,  17 

Ellenburg  Depot . . . 

Chateaugav . 

Halcottsville . 

Manila . 

..Dec,  19,  20 

Dryden . 

Bombay  Junction.. 

..Dec.  20,  21 

Ciarenee  Center . 

..Dec.  21 

Akron . 

Hensonville . 

. .  Dec.  21,  22 

West  Groton . 

..Dec.  21,  22 

Nicholville . 

. .  Dec.  22,  23 

Gov.  Black  appointed  the  following  delegates 
to  the  Farmers’ Congress  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas: 
Henry  S.  Abler,  Chatham ;  James  Hopkins,  North 
Castle;  N.  G.  Spaulding,  Schodack  Landing;  W. 
W.  Ware,  Batavia;  D.  P.  Witter,  Richford  ;  J.  D.  F. 
Woolston,  Cortland;  F.  E.  Da wley,  Fayetteville ; 
Seth  Fenner,  Aurora;  Charles  E.  Fuller,  Conklin; 
O.  H.  Hale,  North  Stockholm;  A.  W.  Litchard, 
Rushford;  I.  P.  Roberts,  Ithaca;  W.  H.  Jordan, 
Geneva;  F.  J.  H.  Kracke,  New  York;  George  L. 
Flanders,  Albany;  E.  J.  Preston,  Amenia;  M.  V. 
Stupplebeen,  Ghent,  and  Henry  C.  Pierson,  Chat¬ 
ham. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tions  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  comprises 
The  New  York  State  Breeders’  Association, 
Western  New  York  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New  York 
State  Shropshire  Breeders’ Association,  NewYork 
State  American  Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association,  will  be  held  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  December  14  and  15,  at  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  the  city  of  Rochester.  Addresses  will 
be  made  by  the  following:  Peter  Martin,  Dr.  C. 
D.  Smead,  Frank  S.  Peer,  of  Mt.  Morris;  Frank 
D.  Ward,  Mortimer  Levering,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.; 
Aaron  Barber,  Henry  Van  Dreser,  of  Cobleskill; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Baker,  of  Buffalo;  Hon.  John  Dryden, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  Can.;  Hon. 
Jas.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,or  a  representative  of  the  Department. 


The  athletic 
woman  is  the  wo¬ 
man  of  the  day. 
The  past  twenty 
years  has  seen 
wonderful  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  That  this 
tendency  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  more  ro¬ 
bust  womanhood, 
better  able  to  bear 
the  burdens  and 
duties  and  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life,  there 
can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion.  But  this 
result  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  by 
the  Duilding  up 
of  those  women 
already  in  rea- 
sonably  robust 
health,  and  the 
killing  off  of  their 
weaker  sisters. 
Athletics  will 
make  a  naturally  strong  woman  stronger 
and  healthier;  they  will  make  a  naturally 
weak,  sickly  woman  weaker  and  more 
sickly,  and  if  indulged  in  to  excess,  may 
result  fatally. 

A  woman  who  suffers  from  weakness  and 
disease  of  the  delicate  and  important  or¬ 
gans  distinctly  feminine,  cannot  hope  to 
recover  her  general  health  through  ath¬ 
letics,  so  long  as  she  remains  locally  weak. 
A  woman  suffering  in  this  way  is  unfitted 
to  bear  the  strain  of  athletics  just  as  much 
as  she  is  unfitted  to  bear  the  duties  and 
burdens  of  wifehood  and  motherhood. 
There  is  a  sure,  safe,  speedy  and  perma¬ 
nent  cure  for  all  disorders  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  Is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion.  It  acts  directly  on  the  organs  con¬ 
cerned  in  wifehood  and  maternity,  making 
them  strong  and  healthy  and  vigorous.  It 
soothes  pain,  allays  inflammation,  heals 
ulceration  and  tones  the  nerves.  It  fits  a 
woman  to  indulge  in,  and  be  benefited  by, 
athletics.  All  good  medicine  stores  sell  it. 

“  Your  valuable  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  cured 
me  of  female  weakness  and  a  catarrhal  dis¬ 
charge  from  tke  lining  membrane  of  the  special 
parts,”  writes  Mrs.  T.  H.  Parker,  of  Brooklyn, 
Jackson  Co.,  Mich.  “I  am  now  perfectly  well.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  consti¬ 
pation.  Constipation  is  the  cause  of  many 
diseases.  Cure  the  cause  and  you  cure  the 
disease.  One  “  Pellet  ”  is  a  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  two  a  mild  cathartic.  Druggists 
sell  them,  and  nothing  is  “j’ust  as  good.” 


From  hard  work 
or  outdoor  exercise 

Soreness  and  Stiffness 

sets  in. 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 

will  CURE  it  after  a  few 
applications,  and  make 
the  muscles  limber  and 
strong. 


There  Are 
Bigger  Profits 

in  the  patent  medicine  business  than  in  any 
other  business  in  the  world.  Great  fortunes  are 
being  built  up  every  day — built  up  swiftly,  too. 

An  interest  in  a  paying  medicine  is  better  than 
a  share  in  a  Klondike  mine.  It  never  stops  pan¬ 
ning  out. 

The  Milton  Medicine  Company  is  about  to  place 
upon  the  market  and  push  vigorously  a  medicine 
called  Milton’s  Tablets.  Their  medicine  is  bound 
to  be  a  big  success — it  has  certain  unique  and 
valuable  advantages  over  all  other  medicines. 

A  limited  amount  of  Treasury  Stock,  full  paid 
and  non-assessable  can  be  bought  at  par— 8100  a 
share. 

The  Company  welcomes  the  most  rigid  inves¬ 
tigation  as  to  its  solidity  and  reliability,  and  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  Tablets. 

This  Is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime — but  it  won’t 
be  open  long. 

Address  H.  M.  RIPLEY  ,  Secretary, 

51  Lincoln  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ANYONE  INTERESTED 

_  .  in  Agricultural  PurmiltM  can’t  well 
afford  to  bo  without  the 

AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST 

/Price  36  cents  a  year  in  advance, 
regular  price  60  cents.  Sample  copy 
Free  to  any  mldrcNH.  Name  paper 
.......... .. .  . _ _ in  which  you  saw  this  ad.  Address 

EPITOMIST  Plli.  CO.,  Iniliunnpolis,  Ind. 


SAVEmYOURFUEL 

By  using  our  (stovepipe)  RADIATOR 
With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR. 

where  we  have  no  active  agent  we 
will  sell  at  wholesale  price.  Write  at 
once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  COMPAHY, 

27  furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N ,  Y. 


ELECTRIC 

lwta  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions. 

This  < 


HANDY 
WAGON 

First  the  life  of  a  wng«n 
.  .  This  one  is  equipped  with  our  Electric 

Steel  Wheels,  with  straight  or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires. 
Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches.  It  lasts  because  tires  can’t 
^et  loose,  no  re-setting,  hubs  can’t  crack  or  spokes  become  loose, 
„*IIocs can’t  rot.  swell  or  dry  out.  Angle  steel  hounds. 


depends  u^on  the  wheels. 


.  THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  USE. 

Don’t  buy  a  wagon  until  you  get  our  free  book.  “Farm  Savings.*’ 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CU.,  Box  S8  Uulney.  111a. 


DON’T  CUT  ANY  ICE 


until  after  yon  have  written  forcircular  and  price  of 
the  Buckley  Ice  Plow.  Cuts  two  grooves  at  a  time. 
Adjustable  for  any  sized  cake.  Runs  easily.  Will 
do  as  much  work  as  any  $50  plow  made.  Special  price 
to  introduce  them  into  new  territory. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  102  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ICE  PLOWS 


816  50.  Circular  free. 

H.  PRAY,  Clove,  N.  Y. 


Fn  r  Q  Q  Q~ De  Laval  Baby  Separator  No.  2,  in  good 
I  Ul  OQIG  condition,  $80.  Also,  lti-bottlo  Babcock 
Tester,  20-gallon  Diamond  Balance  Churn  and  Eureka 
Butter  Worker.  F.  L.  MDLFORD,  Edgewood,  I’a. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Winter  Course 

in 

Agriculture. 

January  4  to  March  29, 1899.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  C.  WATSON, 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  State  College,  Pa. 


A  large,  well  appointed  frame  house  on  33  acres 
of  land  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va.  House 
has  large  halls,  two  stories  and  attic,  15  rcoms 
and  two  bath  rooms.  Furnace,  gas,  water  in 
house.  Large  conservatory  and  porches. 
Servants’  Houses,  Stables,  etc.  Price,  $12,000. 

WALTER  BLA1K,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va. 


I  St’d  pear,  5  to  10  yrs.  set;  1,500  bearing  rasp,  cur¬ 
rant,  etc.  On  free  gravel  road,  M  mile  from  R.R  •  town 
1,000  population.  ELMORE  BURKETT.  Markle  Ind 


neighbors,  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Mild, 
healthy  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.  (inc.),  Richmond,  Va. 
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\LIVE  STOCKS 

P  AND  DAIRY . 


FEEDING  FOR  LAMBS. 

Every  experienced  shepherd  will  easily 
recall  how  many  lambs  have  been  born  so 
weak  that  they  have  survived  the  moment 
of  birth  but  a  few  hours  or  days,  having 
so  little  vitality  as  to  be  entirely  unable 
to  reach  the  ewe’s  udder.  The  starved 
little  things  have  been  unable  to  stand, 
or  so  weak  as  to  be  helpless,  or  the  ewes 
have  had  no  milk  for  them.  Thus  we 
have  been  able  to  make  a  pretty  certain 
rule  as  to  the  proportion  of  lambs  reared 
to  those  born,  and  the  loss  in  this  way 
will  average,  with  us,  at  least  25  per 
cent. 

Under  different  management  and  ex¬ 
perienced  and  thoughtful  care,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  farm  shepherd  will  rear  from  100  to 
150  per  cent  of  successful  births  to  the 
number  of  ewes.  This  proportion  is 
sometimes  reached  with  U3,  but  50  per 
cent  may  be  taken  as  the  average.  This 
annual  loss,  compounded — as  it  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be — annually,  goes  to  show  how 
it  is  that  the  rearing  of  the  sheep  with 
us  is  not  nearly  so  profitable  as  it  should 
and  might  be,  and  the  cause  of  it  all  is 
the  want  of  due  care  of  the  ewes. 

Our  climate  is  exacting.  The  cold  calls 
for  more  food  to  sustain  the  functions, 
and  the  resulting  necessary  vital  heat 
of  the  ewes,  counting  in  the  growth  of 
the  fleece  as  one  of  these  sources  of  this 
indispensable  warmth,  and  the  needs  of 
the  lamb  are  not  supplied  as  they  should 
be.  We  read  of  numerous  inquiries  for 
feeding  rations  for  milch  cows,  but  we 
never  are  called  upon  for  advice  as  to 
feeding  the  in-lamb  ewes.  These  take 
their  chances,  which  are  all  against  the 
strong,  hearty  lamb,  which  will  take 
care  of  itself  after  the  first  hour  of  its 
life,  outside  of  the  ewe. 


Seven  Sheep,  One  Cow. — What  the 
shepherd  should  do  is  to  consider  the 
need  of  his  ewes  as  to  the  product  of 
milk,  quite  as  much  as  the  dairyman 
studies  the  rations  for  his  cows.  Seven 
sheep  may  be  reasonably  taken  as  the 
equivalent  of  one  cow,  and  if  he  will 
study  this  matter,  think  of  what  is  ad¬ 
vised  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  a  cow  in 
full  milk,  divide  the  ration  in  accordance 
with  this  proportion,  and  add  a  little 
more  to  it,  from  this  time  on,  he  will  be 
in  the  safe  way  to  rear  100  lambs  from 
100  ewes.  He  may  do  better  than  this, 
if  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  so 
much,  by  a  little  more  generosity  to  his 
flock. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  this  is 
doing  well ;  and  so  it  is  for  the  common 
habit  of  feeding  ewes  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  until  yeaning  time.  But  we 
may  all  do  better  than  this.  One  reason 
why  the  sheep  is  not  considered  a  profit¬ 
able  kind  of  stock  for  the  general  farmer 
is  that  due  thought  and  care  are  not 
given  to  it.  If  only  this  matter  were 
studied  as  the  dairymen  think  of  their 
business,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
make  the  sheep  “the  most  profitable 
animal  on  the  farm  ”. 

Shelter  first,  then  feeding,  are  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  welfare  of 
the  flock.  Just  now  is  a  good  time  to 
think  of  these  things.  But  the  feeding 
must  be  based  quite  as  much  on  scientific 
principles  as  is  that  by  the  best  dairymen. 
Failure  as  to  this  will  first  be  made  known 
by  the  loss  of  lambs,  and  in  every  such 
case,  the  reason  for  this  may  be  learned 
by  examination  of  the  fleece  at  shearing 
time  by  the  weak  spots  in  the  wool — 
each  one  telling  the  story  of  some  neglect 
by  which  the  due  growth  of  the  fleece 
was  checked.  If  the  feeding  has  not 


To 

January, 

1900, 

for 

$1.00. 


New  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  now  get  the  paper  from  the 
time  subscription  is  received  until 
January  1,  1900.  If  you  will  send 
us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions, 
new  or  renewal,  with  84,  we  will 
advance  your  own  subscription 
one  year  free. 


been  good  enough,  or  sufficiently  good, 
to  sustain  the  growth  of  wool,  the 
growth  of  the  lamb  and  its  vitality  at 
its  birth  must  not  have  been  provided 
for.  H.  STEWART. 


THE  EYE  OF  A  STOCK  BREEDER. 

Among  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
breeder,  I  think  that  the  first  essential 
is  the  eye.  There  are  many  men  who 
actually  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  see  a 
fine  point  in  anything  ;  they  can  tell  a 
big  cow  from  a  little  one,  and  a  black 
one  from  a  red  one,  but  that  is  about  as 
far  as  they  can  go.  One  might  just  as 
well  put  a  color-blind  young  woman  to 
trimming  hats  as  to  put  one  of  these  men 
to  breeding  purebred  cattle. 

The  other  day,  a  neighbor,  a  man  over 
60  years  old,  and  one  who  has  always 
kept  a  dairy,  came  into  my  stable,  and 
seeing  a  fine  young  bull  that  I  bought 
to  head  my  herd  in  the  future — and  one 
of  which  I  am  especially  proud — looked 
him  over  and,  after  giving  a  grunt  of 
dissatisfaction,  made  the  remark  that  I, 
probably,  would  like  to  get  rid  of  that 
little  pot-bellied  fellow.  “  He  don’t  look 
much  like  this  one  ”,  he  said,  turning  to 
a  long-legged,  round-barreled  animal, 
which  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  owning. 
You  see  that  such  a  man  as  that  never 
could  succeed  as  a  breeder. 

First,  a  man  must  be  able  to  choose  his 
type.  Next,  he  must  make  the  type  he 
chooses  foremost  in  his  selections.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  has  the  means  to  go 
into  very  fancy  Jerseys,  to  sell  upon  their 
fancy  points  rather  than  their  ability  at 
the  pail,  he  should,  in  choosing  a  bull,  get 
the  finest  one  he  can,  and  then  with  as 
good  indications  as  may  be  for  produc¬ 
ing  milkers  afterwards.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  his  main  point  is  producers,  he 
must  make  that  point  paramount.  If  his 
cows  are  inclined  to  be  short-teated,  he 
should  choose  a  bull  from  a  cow  with 
extra  good  teats,  and  the  bull  should 
have  large  rudimentaries,  etc. 

YOUNG  BREEDER. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Horse  Out  of  Condition. 

My  horse  seems  weak,  and  is  very  poor;  he 
seems  to  have  a  good  appetite  all  the  time,  but 
the  feed  does  not  seem  to  do  him  any  good 
What  is  the  trouble  ?  H.  w.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

I  ought  to  know  more  of  the  history 
and  symptoms  of  this  case.  Your  descrip¬ 
tion  is  too  brief  and  indefinite  to  enable 
me  to  advise  more  than  a  general  course 
of  treatment.  Night  and  morning,  give 
three  tablespoonfuls  each  of  sweet  spirits 
of  niter  and  liquor  acetate  of  ammonia 
diluted  in  one-half  pint  of  cold  water, 
as  a  drench.  At  noon,  give  one  of  the 
following  powders  in  the  feed ;  Pow¬ 
dered  gentian  and  ginger,  of  each  eight 
ounces ;  powdered  nux  vomica  and  dry 
sulphate  of  iron,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 
mix  and  divide  into  16  powders. 

Chronic  Bronchitis  or  Tuberculosis  in  a  Bull. 

I  have  a  Jersey  bull  that,  for  lack  of  stable  room, 
I  let  run  out  last  Winter.  In  the  early  Spring,  he 
had  a  hard,  dry  cough,  which  gradually  became 
moist,  and  now  he  coughs  up  large  quantities  of 
tough  phlegm.  The  cough  is  hoarse  and  hollow 
like  a  person  who  has  a  deep-seated  cold.  When 
I  grasp  his  windpipe  as  close  to  the  lungs  as  I 
can  get,  he  flinches  and  has  a  spell  of  coughing. 
He  has  run  down  in  flesh,  in  fact  has  become 
very  poor,  and  his  appetite  is  bad.  What  shall  I 
do  for  him  ?  o.  T.  H. 

West  Virginia. 

I  fear  this  animal  has  been  allowed  to 
run  so  long  without  treatment  that  it 
will  now  be  of  little  value.  It  is,  also, 
quite  possible  that  the  bull  may  have 
tuberculosis.  If  possible,  you  should 
have  the  animal  personally  examined  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian.  If  there  is  no 
available  veterinarian  to  whom  you  can 
apply,  try  the  following  course  of  treat¬ 
ment :  Give  twice  daily  as  a  drench, 
sweet  spirits  of  niter  and  liquor  acetate 
of  ammonia,  of  each  one  ounce;  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna,  one-quarter  ounce; 
mix  and  dilute  in  one  pint  of  cold  water. 
Alternate  with  the  above  one  of  the  fol¬ 


lowing  powders,  twice  daily  in  the  feed  : 
Dry  sulphate  of  iron  and  powdered  nux 
vomica,  of  each  three  ounces  ;  gentian, 
eight  ounces ;  mix  and  divide  into  24 
powders.  _ 


The  best  medicine  known  to  the  medical  faculty 
for  healing  diseased  Lungs  Is  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant. 

Forsick  headache  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills—  Adv. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


YOUR  WIFE 

and  family  may  drive  out  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  if  yourcarriagoor  bug¬ 
gy  is  equipped  With  the  accident 
preventing,  life  preserving, 

AUTOMATIC 

GRIP  NECK  YOKE. 

I  No  matter  what  happens  to  the  traces, 
single-tree  or  double-tree,  the  tongue 
can’t  drop  and  turn  over  the  vehicle. 
The  “GKI P”  simply  grips  and  holds 'till  all  danger  is 
Past.  ACENTS  MAKE  MONEY  rapidly  selling 
them,  for  everybody  buys  them  at  sight.  Plain  un¬ 
nickeled,  ti;  Nickeled  Loops  and  Acorn  Heads.  11.50: 
Nickeled  Tips  and  Centers,  1.75;  Nickeled  Centers  and 
Tips  without  Yoke,  tl.25;  Centers  without  Yoke,  65  cts. 
Made  in  three  sizes,  to  fit  pole  tips  1  y2  to  1%.  Also  farm 
wagon  size  to  grip  pole  2%  to  A 14  in  size.  Send  to-day 
for  circulars  and  special  confidential  terms  to  agents. 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP  NECK  YOKE  CO., 

?S  Ilardlng  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Before  Buying  aNew  Harness 

Send  4c  In  *tamp«  to  Day  postage  on 
116-page  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Custom 
Made  Oak  Leather  Harness, sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  Wholesale  prices. 

100  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM 

We  manufacture  our  own  work  and 
-  can  save  you  money. 

uiuc  uiDuctc  nn  09  Pkurrh  fit  flwann.  N.  Y 


This  Blanket  Holder  Is  expressly  de-  w - 
signed  for  streetuse.  Agents  wanted.  Sample  pair25c 
by  ma'l,  agents’ terms.  5c  in  stamps  taken  only. 

Higgins  Itlankcl  Holder  Co.,  Bellevue,  O 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LUMP  JAW 

NOW  CURABLE. 

Surely,  quickly  and  for  good. 
Fleming  Bros. ,  chemists,  Un¬ 
ion  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
have  a  remedy  that  quickly 
cures  the  most  obstinate 
cases.  Supplied  by  mail  under 
a  positive  guarantee.  Price, 
*‘2.00.  Valuable  Information 
and  full  particulars  FREEJ 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLiE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


PHY  A  ni  11  I  —I  have  four  fine 
D  I  A*  Lb  La  calves  registered 

Jerseys,  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis  or  Exile  breeding  at 
fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


(2||C|)UCirVQ~ ®  cows;  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 
UUuilllOC  I  v  heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos.; 
1  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


fTHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
^  Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J.D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


rnn  oil  r— 20  delaine  rams,  5  scotch 
run  vALk  COLLIE  PUPS.  Correspondence 
solicited.  M.  C.  MULKIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shaep — Oxfords.Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pig. — 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  fret. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
Sows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


8.  W.  SM1T 


Chester  Whit* 

_  .  _  k  Poland  China 

PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  FancyPoultry ,  Hnnting 
,  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranville,  Chester  Oo.,  Pa. 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS 


from  our  herd  gTOw 
fat  and  mature 


quicker  thjm  others;  low  priced  enough  to  be  in  reach 
of  all.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 
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POLAND-CHINA  PIGS,  from  registered  stock, 
8  weeks  old,  15;  trio,  $14.  Serviceable  Boars.  *10. 
ALISON  BAKER,  Smyrna,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


w 

$10. 


HITE  COTTAGE  HERD  Chester  Whites. 
All  kinds  for  sale.  Pigs,  $4  each,  or  three  for 
STEPHEN  LYLE,  White  Cottage,  Ohio. 


Cheshire 


Pigs.  Quality  right;  prices  right.  All  stock 
registered.  Silas  Dean.  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Young  Bronze  Turkeys, 

from  heavy  set  stock,  pairs  not  akin. 
B.  P.  Rocks.  Chester  Whites,  either 
sex.  Shropshire  Sheep.  Fine  stock  a 
specialty.  8.  Sprague,  Levant,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

£  We  weep  everything  In  the  POULTRY  LINK,  ♦ 
f  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ♦ 
S  — anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  • 
a  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  * 
t  the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  4 

j*  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  4 
t  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  4 


BRABAZON’S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

FQFPf  It’s  a  beauty ;  over  10  tslorsl  pUtss.  Illua- 
mpj  trates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  Qeeee. 
Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  A  eggs,  finest 
Buyer’s  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brahazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan,  WIs. 


I  UR  INCUBATORS 

1  BEST.. 

*  They  have  all  the  latest  Improvements 

and  are  sold  at  very  low  prices  anil 
-^GUARANTEED  to  please  every 
customer.  Send  6c.  for  our  148  page 
catalogue  which  contains  full  des¬ 
criptions  of  our  extensive  line 
and  tells  how  to  raise  poultry 
s  successfully.  Send  for  It  at  once. 

DES  MOINES  INC’B  CO. 

Box  90  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  is  the  remedy.  It  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  it.  My  64-page  Poultry  Book  free. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells.  &c..  for  feeding 
chickens,  cYc.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20,  34  and  02  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  address 
THE  C.S.BKLLCO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Hen’s  Nest 

is  only  interesting  when  full  of  eggs.  The 
number  of  eggs  depends  upon  whatyoufeea 
the  hen.  She  will  lay  twice  as  many  if  fed 

I  Green  Cut  Bone  &  Mann’s  Granite  Crystal  Grit. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

prepares  bone  in  the  best  way  with  least  expenditure 
i  of  money  and  muscle.  We  make  Bone  Gutters,  Clover 
^Cutters,  Feed  Trays  and  Grit.  The  best  of  their  kind. 

•Cash  or  Installments.  Catalogue  I  ree. 

p.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


Chicken  money  " 

to  get  it  j  how  to  mate,  breed,  feed  and 
market  poultry.  Cuta  and  plana  for 
building  poultry  houaea  and  coat  of  same. 
These  and  many  other  things  together  with 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

■  which  is  aent  freight  paid  to  every  purchaser 
is  contained  in  our  Poultry  Guide.  Sent  for  10  eta. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatch*! 
In  the  market.  Circular*  FREE* 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.t  QUINCY,  ILfcu 


mm  gHMKEns 

BV  OTBAfiB-vttt4k« 
s1m,U,  vwftat,  soU-ngulaHae 

EKSEISiSE  IMUMIM 

Th.us.n4.  is  iiMMiful  .y.r.ti.n. 
Loweit  prl»»4  l.t-ol...  h.Uh.r  Bad.. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL, 

114  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  Qntney,  III. 


THE  CROWN  KnsSSg 

bones.  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  jirire.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


lllUAI  C  OTAnV  of  sneeessfal  Incubating  and  brood-' 

iTHf-  nflvLt  olwKl  Ing  is  told  in  our  now  228-page  cat¬ 
alogue  Full  description  of  the  best  machines  to  use  for  the  purpose.  Cuts  and  instructions 

of  lOcentT  ‘°  "Suable INCUBAToHnd"  BROODER  CoVboxB  101,  Quincy,  Ills 
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HERD  AND  DAIRY  TALES. 

Cleaning  Milk  Bottles. — Very  little 
was  said  about  the  care  of  milk  utensils 
etc.,  when  milk  was  delivered  in  rusty, 
seamy,  dirty  old  tin  cans  ;  but  the  com¬ 
paratively  clean,  wholesome  milk  that 
customers  have  received  since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  glass  bottles,  has  called 
for  more  perfect  methods  in  properly 
cleaning  and  caring  for  bottles.  The 
glass  bottle  is  the  only  package  yet  in¬ 
vented  that  is  called  safe  for  the  delivery 
of  milk ;  with  its  smooth  sides,  it  is 
easily  cleansed  and  gives  no  chance  for 
bacteria,  etc  ,  to  work.  It  could  be 
dangerous  only  under  the  most  filthy 
and  careless  methods.  Having  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  milk  trade  for  a 
great  many  years,  visiting  dairy  plants, 
etc.,  I  know  that  the  large  proportion 
of  the  men  engaged  do  carefully  wash 
and  clean  their  bottles,  and  with  the 
ordinary  methods  of  cleansing,  can  do  a 
much  better  and  safer  job  in  the  cleans¬ 
ing  of  a  smooth  glass  bottle  than  they 
could  ever  possibly  do  on  a  tin  can.  Tin 
cans  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  as  there 
are  seams  and  pinholes  and  places  where 
the  tin  wears  off,  that  take  a  taint  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate,  even 
by  steam.  s.  l.  b. 

Taint  in  the  Pedigree. — During  the 
Summer,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  cele  - 
brated  western  hog  case.  The  famous 
Poland-China  hog  known  as  Klever’s 
Model  was  sold  for  $5,100.  Several  breed¬ 
ers  combined  to  buy  him,  and  gave  their 
individual  notes  for  their  share  of  the 
price.  Some  time  after,  it  was  rumored 
that  the  hog  sold  to  them  was  not 
Klever’s  Model  at  all.  They  were  told 
that  this  hog  had  died,  and  another  had 
been  substituted  for  him.  These  breed¬ 
ers  refused  to  pay  their  notes,  and  the 
result  was  a  lawsuit.  It  has  just  been 
decided  that  the  man  who  sold  the  hog 
in  the  first  place  did  substitute  another 
for  him,  and  that  the  animal  they  bought 
and  bred  to  their  stock  was  not  Klever’s 
Model  at  all.  There  will  be  great  trouble 
in  straightening  matters  out  in  the 
Poland-China  herdbook,  as  many  hogs 
claiming  the  blood  of  this  animal  must 
now  be  rejected.  The  Michigan  Farmer, 
several  years  ago,  exposed  a  similar 
fraud  on  the  part  of  a  Short-horn  breeder, 
and  the  result  was  that  his  entire  herd 
of  Short-horns  were  thrown  out  of  the 
record,  this  being  the  only  way  to  keep 
such  records  absolutely  pure  and  above 
reproach.  If  there  is  any  taint  connected 
with  a  live  stock  record,  no  reputable 
person  would  have  any  confidence  in  it. 

A  Great  Dairy  Firm. — In  Cincinnati, 
is  a  great  dairy  firm — the  French  Bros. — 
who  handle  dairy  produce  of  all  kinds 
for  the  individual  trade.  They  have  as 
fine  and  well  appointed  a  plant  as  can 
be  found  in  the  United  States.  They  go 
out  into  nearby  territory  and  say  to  the 
farmers,  “  We  will  build  a  creamery 
here,  fully  equip  it,  and  will  maintain  it 
365  days  in  the  year.  You  bring  us  good, 
clean  milk  from  500  cows,  and  for  each 
pound  of  butter  fat  you  bring,  we  will 
pay  for  it  the  highest  price  for  Elgin 
butter  ;  but  no  pound  of  butter  fat  shall 
ever  be  less  than  15  cents.”  When  one 
considers  that  these  small  dairymen  have 
for  years  been  taking  from  8  to  15  cents  a 
pound  for  their  butter  at  the  store  in 
exchange  for  groceries,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  there  is  a  revival  of 
dairy  interest ;  four  great  creameries 
with  a  patronage  of  from  450  to  800  cows 
have  been  equipped  in  the  past  year  in 
this  section,  and  three  more  are  being 
talked  about.  It  means  that  their  dairies 
are  to  double  their  incomes,  and  cash  is 
to  be  received  instead  of  groceries.  It 
means  another  money  crop  on  the  farm, 
yet  not  trench  upon  the  regular  routine 
or  rotation.  j.  g. 

At  a  creamery  in  Oregon,  milk  is  brought  from 
points  25  miles  away,  on  a  small  but  swift 
steamer,  which  travels  about,  up  and  down  the 
river,  collecting  both  milk  and  cream.  The 
Oregon  Statesman  says  that  it  “  acts  as  a  wet- 
nurse  to  a  large  hoggery  ”  which  turns  out  tons 
of  pork  during  the  year. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  Holstein  breeders  i  say  that  everything 
else  backed  out  of  the  test  with  their  cattle  at 
the  Omaha  Exposition. 

The  Jersey  Bulletin  tells  of  a  man  in  Utah  who 
proposes  to  value  a  cow  at  $1  for  every  pound  of 
milk  she  yields  per  day.  If  the  cow  is  a  Jersey, 
he  makes  it  $1  25. 

Where  milk  is  aerated,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  pure  air  only  should  be  used.  It  would  be 
great  nonsense  to  blow  the  air  from  a  close,  foul 
stable  into  milk,  and  expect  it  to  be  thoroughly 
clean. 

Dairymen  are  still  discussing  the  merits  of 
shredded  corn  fodder.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
ensilage  corn  has,  evidently,  been  shredded,  and 
so  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  reports  from  this 
shredded  ensilage  seem  to  be  favorable. 

A  Fly  Cure. — Here  is  a  cure  for  the  cattle  and 
horse  plague  of  flies.  Crude  petroleum  and  pine 
tar  oil,  half  and  half.  Use  as  a  spray  for  econ¬ 
omy  of  time  and  material,  but  a  swab  will  do  the 
work.  Cost  per  gallon,  not  over  25  cents,  and  very 
much  less  in  favored  localities,  sam.  h.  derby. 
Delaware. 

Some  Pin  Matters. — It  will  pay  to  cook  or  steam 
the  feed  in  Winter.  I  would  substitute,  for  Sum¬ 
mer  feeding,  skim-milk  or  whey  with  bran,  shorts 
and  barley  meal.  I  would  prefer  a  clover  run  if 
there  is  ample  shade  and  dry  sleeping  places.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  the  breed  of  hogs  for  profit; 
the  Yorkshire  cross  with  a  Berkshire  is  the  most 
profitable  hog.  h.  j.  davis. 

A  writer  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  that  the 
demand  for  milk  in  Chicago  is  better  this  Fall 
than  it  has  been  for  the  two  years  past.  The 
reason,  he  thinks,  is  that  working  men  are  gen¬ 
erally  at  work  and  earn  money,  therefore  their 
families  use  more  milk.  This  writer  says  that 
cows  in  Illinois  are  high.  He  cites  a  case  where 
one  dairyman  paid  $140  in  September  for  two 
common  red  cows. 

A  Hoo  Politician. — The  Swine  Breeders’  Jour¬ 
nal,  of  Indianapolis,  tells  this  incident:  “  An  in¬ 
teresting  and  amusing  feature  of  the  late  cam¬ 
paign  in  this  city,  was  a  clean,  trim  Chester 
White  pig,  following  one  of  the  candidates 
through  the  streets.  It  wore  a  blanket,  on  which 
was  inscribed,  Vote  for  Sindlinger.  It  was  as 
attentive  as  a  dog,  and  seemed  to  take  great  in¬ 
terest  in  every  thing  going  on  about  it.” 

A  writer  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  that  he 
tried  everything  for  curing  cows  that  had  stop¬ 
page  in  their  teats.  He  says:  “  We  have  found 
the  best  way  to  be  to  take  a  half-pound  baking- 
soda  can,  fill  it  with  as  hot  water  as  the  finger 
can  bear,  and  let  the  teat  be  in  it  for  10  or  15 
minutes,  each  end  of  day.  Change  water  when 
cool.  This  mode  of  treatment  does  not  make  the 
teat  any  sorer,  while  anything  that  is  forced  up 
the  teat  does.  We  think  it  is  caused  by  the  next 
cow  stepping  wh^re  she  has  no  business.” 

The  Guernsey  is  fast  becoming  the  choice  of 
dairy  farmers  as  the  most  economical  producer 
of  butter  having  the  highest  natural  color.  Being 
an  animal  of  great  size  and  constitution,  the 
Guernsey  has  won  favor  in  all  progressive  dairy 
sections.  In  such  localities,  you  will  find  both 
purebred  and  grade  Guernseys  commanding  the 
highest  market  price.  The  meeting  of  the  Club 
this  year  (Philadelphia)  is  in  a  place  noted  for 
having  in  its  suburbs  many  noted  herds  of  Guern¬ 
seys,  and  will  undoubtedly  attract  a  large  at¬ 
tendance.  w.  h  c. 

It  is  stated  that,  last  year,  the  people  in  Paris 
received  for  slaughter,  21,667  horses,  52  mules, 
and  31  donkeys.  These  were  slaughtered  and  cut 
up  for  human  food,  and  probably,  brought  about 
as  much  per  pound  as  Americans  paid  for  excel¬ 
lent,  well-fed  beef.  Most  of  the  horses  were  said 
to  be  old,  and  unfit  for  work,  but  reasonably 
healthy  beyond  a  general  break-down.  All  over 
Europe,  meat  food  is  said  to  be  very  dear;  at  the 
same  time,  American  meat  is  begging  for  a 
chance  to  enter  their  markets,  but  is  kept  out  by 
strict  quarantine  laws  which  are  really  in  the 
interests  of  the  agrarians  or  farmers,  who  hope 
by  prohibiting  the  imports  of  American  meat,  to 
raise  the  price  for  their  own  animals. 

The  New  Dorset  Club.— When  the  Continental 
Dorset  Club  was  formed,  The  R.N.-Y.  was  among 
the  first  to  commend  the  step.  We  believe  that 
you  prophesied  success,  and  termed  it  “  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.”  The  enthusiastic  and 
rapid  growth  of  this  new  association,  in  so  short 
a  time  and  under  the  existing  circumstances,  has 
demonstrated  the  soundness  of  your  judgment. 
At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Continental 
Dorset  Club  we  publicly  gave  our  approval  by 
joining,  although  we  did  not  then  withdraw  from 
the  old  association.  But  we  have  now  sent  in  our 
resignation  to  the  Dorset  Horn  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Association  of  America,  and  are  using  all  our 
influence,  as  extensive  and  successful  Dorset 
breeders,  to  the  promotion  of  the  Continental 
Dorset  Club.  The  absolute  conviction  that  the 
old  association  is  practically  controlled  by  its 
secretary,  and  that  his  methods,  as  such,  are 
seriously  injuring  the  Dorset  interests,  forced  us 
to  this  step,  in  defense  of  our  own  interests,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  breed,  tranquillity  farms. 


No  sense  in  doing'  without 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  ;  but 
get  the  right  chimney.  The 
Index  tells. 

There’s  money  in  it. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


"  Feeding  for  Flesh,”  an  invaluable 

book  on  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  and  Sheep 
heeding.  Sent  postpaid  on  request. 

Our  Science  Department  will  freely 
answer  all  questions  on  live  stock  feed- 
|  ing.  Address 

-  Science  Department 

:  THE  AHERICAN  CEREAL  CO. 

1339  Honadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


CONSULT  OUR  SCIENCE  DEPT 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


Sharpies  Quality. 


Dairying  is  not  un¬ 
pleasant  when  you 
have  the  proper  tools. 
A  man  takes  pride  in 
having  a  reputation 
for  making  better 
quality  butter  than 
his  neighbor. 

A  LITTLE  GIANT 
SEPARATOR  will 
enable  him  to  make 
the  highest  quality 
of  butter.  The  sep¬ 
arator  takes  much  of 
the  drudgery  away  from  dairying. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  M.Y. 


De  Laval  Alpha  “Itaby” 
Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  all  i  mitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50.-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  sotting 
system,  and  $3.-  to  $5.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma¬ 
chines  for  1898.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

•A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
ClreuUr.  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON., LOCK  PORT,  N.Y. 


Elliot’s 

Parchment 

Butter 

Paper 


To  Dairymen  or 
others  we  will 
send  half  a  roam 
8x11,  free,  if  they 
will  forward  30c. 
to  pay  postage. 

Try  the  Best  But¬ 
ter  Wrapper  and 
avoid  imitations.  SSS55SSS 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


HALF 

A 

REAM 

Free 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

I  Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  aud  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 

[circular.  E.  KKAII8EU&  11UO.,  Milton,  Pu. 


^Feed  Cookers  and  Tank  Heaters 

BEST  AND  CHEAPFST  ON  EARTH 
Ask  Youb  Dkai.kk  ch  Sknd  r<>  Us  £  / 
for  Circular. 


Economy  51  fg.  Co.,  Homer,  MIcIa. 


FORJDIPPINC  SHEEP 

For  ticks. 
Doe.  scab, 
foot  rot 
'and  all  forma 
of  BRIN 
DI8F.A8K8  this 

HALLDVpfl.NKC 

will  be  found  the  bent  and 
the  most  convenient.  Made  of  beat 

_  galvanized  steel  it  is  strong  and  durable. 

Will  not  leak,  ru»t  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  last. 
Special  inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  iVee* 

HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.,  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  Ills' 


COOK  Yonr  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Soalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  Send  for  circulars, 

P  E.  SPEIUtY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  1U. 


The  Improved  D.  S.  Cream  Separators 

In  thoroughness  of  separation  take  the  lead. 

In  completeness  of  design  and  ease  of  operation  excel 
all  others. 

Are  more  substantially  made  and  are  superior  in  all 
points  to  all  others. 

All  Styles  and  Sizes.  $75.00  to  $625.00. 

Agents  in  all  dairy  sections. 

Send  for  latest  Illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


FEED 


COOKERS 

fill  the  long  felt  want  of  a  good  feed  cooker  and  water  heater  at  a  low  price. 
They  are,  as  their  name  indicates,  reliable  in  every  way.  The  furnaceis 
made  of  best  cast  gray  iron.  Boilers  are  of  best  No.  22  galvanized  steel. 

OUR  S5.QO  FEED  COOKER 

meets  the  demand  for  a  small  cooker  at  a  low  price.  Holds  20  gallons  and 
burns  wood  only.  Our  50  gallon  size  at  $12.  and  our  100  gallon  size  at  $16. 
burns  either  wood  or  coal.  Write  at  once  for  circulars  and  don’t  buy  until 
you  see  what  we  have  to  offer. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.  Box  101,  Quincy,  III. 


Save 


Half 


Your 


Feed 


by  cooking  the  other  half.  Experienced  feeders  know 
that  this  problem  works  out  to  a  surety.  This  Is  not 
the  only  gain  in  cooking  feed  however.  All  cooketl 
feed  is  digested  by  the  animal  economy,  and  none 
of  it  passes  through  whole.  Young  things  grow  more 
rapidly  and  mature  stock  fatten  more  quickly  on 
cooked  feed.  ______ _ 

%  ELECTRIC  FEED  COOKERS 

the  best  for  preparing  the  feed.  Made  from  the  best  gray  Iron  castings, 
I"  e"  steel  plates,  with  speelal  galvanized  steel  boilers.  Three  stvies,  live  sizes,  35  to 

1  nil,?  ?UapttcI^y;  Publlsh  a  FREE  BOOK  ON  FEED  COOKING  which  tellsall 
about  these  and  deals  extensively  with  the  subject  of  stock  feeding.  Send forit. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  ,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 
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Humorous. 

“  Timmins  is  going  to  give  his  wife  50 
cents  every  time  she  hears  him  utter  an 
oath.”  “Yes;  she  is  stone  deaf.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Record. 

Mrs.  Gunn  :  “  I  wish  you’d  pay  a  little 
attention  to  what  I  am  saying.”  Mr. 
Gunn:  “I  am,  dear,  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble.” — New  York  Times. 

“This  liver  is  awful,  Alice,”  said  Mr. 
Newed.  “  I’m  very  sorry,”  returned  the 
bride  ;  “  I’ll  tell  the  cook  to  speak  to  the 
liveryman  about  it.” — Roseleaf. 

“  She  aspires  to  be  a  butterfly  of  fash¬ 
ion?”  “Yes,  indeed,  poor  thing,  but 
she  does  not  seem  to  get  beyond  the  but- 
terinefly  grade.” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

“Jack  says  this  new  horse  he  has 
bought  is  a  bargain.”  “  Then  it  is  a  safe 
lady’s  horse.”  “Why?”  “Because  a 
woman  can  always  drive  a  bargain.” — 
Judy. 

“  My  little  man,  aren’t  you  pleased  to 
have  a  new  baby  brother,  or  did  you 
want  a  little  sister  ?  ”  “  If  it  was  all  the 
same  to  the  Lord,  I  preferred  a  goat.” — 

Serflmer’s. 

“  No,  Willie,  dear,”  said  mamma,  “  no 
more  cake  to-night.  Don’t  you  know 
you  cannot  sleep  well  on  a  full  stomach?” 
“  Well,”  replied  Willie,  “  I  can  sleep  on 
my  back.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

Jinks  :  “  Why  do  you  offer  such  a  large 
reward  for  the  return  of  that  contempt¬ 
ible  pug  dog?”  Winks:  “  To  please  my 
wife.”  Jinks  :  “  But  such  a  reward  will 
be  sure  to  bring  him  back.”  “No,  it 
won’t.  He’s  dead.” — New  York  Weekly. 


BUY  "DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Fnr  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  154  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL.  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

W  atches, Clocks. Tea  ET  E>  (T  C 
Bets,  Toilet  Bets,  L IAUI. 
with  $5.00.  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  16c.  and  get 
lb.  Best  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co.. 
31  &  53  Yesev  St..  N.  Y.,  Box  230 


DO  YOU  NEED  A 

Feed  Cutter,  Shredder, 
Horse  Power.  Grinder, 
Corn  Sheller,  Roller, 
Cattle  Stanchion  ? 

Get  our  catalogue. 
Goods  sent  on  trial. 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 

Monroe,  Mich. 


' 


engines, 


FODDER  CUTTER  with  Corn  Stalk  Crusher 

l  Powers  for  1,  2,  3  and  4  horses,  either 
level  or  regular  tread;  8wesp 
j  Powers,  Qrain  Separators,  hand 
*and  power  Corr^^j^ Sheller*, 
Grinding 
Mills,  steel 
and  stave 
land  rollers, 
j  plows,  corn 
cultivators 
washing  ma- 
mounted  or  stationary.  Get  our 


chines,  3  to 25  h.  p. 
price  and  catalog. 


That 
represente  the 
labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO, 

■  FEED  AND  ENSILACE  CUTTERS  AND] 

.  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

I  are  the  strongest  most  durable,  largest  enpa- 
I  city  machines  made.  This  new  Traveling  Feed 
•  Table  removes  every  element  of  danger  from/ 

■  feeding.  No  danger  to  fingers,  hands  and  armaj 
|  Capacity —just  as  much  as  you  can  get 
I  to  the  machine.  Will  elevate  the  feed 

toany  height  Free  catalogue  and  “A 
'  BOOK  ON  S I L AG E”6ent to  all  inquirers.  ^ 

THE  SILVER  MFG  CO. 

Salem, Ohio. 


ompletely  Ground 

-  — huska,  cob  and  all,  is  the 

corn  that  Is  treated  by  the 

Scientific 

CRINDINC  MILL. 

I  Steam,  water  or  suitable 
(power,  Many  sizes.  Grind 
'  all  grains  singly  or  mixed. 
Grinding  plates  sharpen 
themselves.  Equaled  by 
s  none.  Other  styles  for  horses. 
I  Our  prices  will  please  you. 

Wnte  for  catalogue  before 
you  buy.  It  will  pay  you. 

FOOS  MFC.  CO.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


.99  secures  this  25-gallon 
=  STOCK  FEED  BOILER 


Send  $2.99  and  your  promise  to  pay  $3.25  next  month, 
and  we  will  send  you  this  25-gallon  cooker,  with  the 
understanding,  that  if  not  as  represented,  we  will 
return  your  money.  Furnished  with  one  joint  of  pipe. 
Burns  wood,  cobs,  etc.  It  Is  made  of  No.  22  gauge 
steel  and  cast  iron.  Boiler  of  galvanized  steel.  With 
order  send  name  of  some  merchant  to  whom  you  can 
refer.  This  is  the  greatest  value  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.  Write  to-day. 

FAKM  SUPPLY  CO.,  8  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


STOCK  FEEDERS 


listen  to  this  and  think  befotv 
buying  a  feed  grinder.  Therfc 

20,000  pisr,',«“ 

now  in  use.  Grinds  ear  com 
and  all  grains  fine  or  coarse 
Make  family  meal  or  feed 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Prices, *1( 
tlH  and $20.  write  for clrcU 
lars  and  agency. 

STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  Ili 


The  Milk  Pail 


is  easily  filled  with  good  rich  milk  when  the 
tg,  cows  are  fed  on  roots. 

%  The  Banner  Root  Cutter 

r.  Is  the  best  machine  with  which  to  prepare 


* 


roots  for  stock  feeding.  Cuts  fast,  11  nc  and 
easy.  Shakes  out  all  dirt.  Poes  not  slice  or 
cube  the  roots  but  leaves  a  flue  slut  v  lug  that 
can’t  choke  anything.  Four  sizes,  hand  and 
power.  Write  for  introduction  price. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS. 

IT  River  Street,  Ypsllnntl,  Mich. 


No.-3  “PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 

OVER  $0,000  IK  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad- 
lustable  Feed  Slide 


Grind*  a*  fine  or  coarse  a* 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, one  to  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 
power.  Bold  ata  low  price  to 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  In  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  largo  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero” and  “American” Grinding 
Mills,  2#  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peck’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  WlndMlllsfor 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shelters,  etc.  - 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27 Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILIA. 


THE 


REAL  VALUE 

of  grain  of  anv  kind  is  greatly  increased 
by  grinding.  Grinding  is  the  first  step 
lin  digestion  and  assimilation  of  stock 
food.  It  is  cheaper  and  better 
|  to  grind  the  feed  with  a  machine 
— Lilian  to  allow  the  animal  to  do 
it.  A  fast  grinder  that  requires 
the  minimum  of  i»wer  is  the 

_ JiELLY  DUPLEX. 

uahes  and*  Crinds  all  grains.  Crushes 

rn  Cob  and  all,  husked  or  unhusked.  Easy  to 
rate.  Is  strong  and  d u rable.  Don’t  buy  a 
lder  until  you  get  our  FREE  Catalogue,  N o.  8. 

E  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


FEED  MILLS. 

(6»L»  WIT*  SB  W7WOOT  KtSTAIOB.) 


WTO  SB  WMOCT  Kl.TaTOS.) 

Fes  Clrwjr  Vmrlmty  of  Work, 

HftTt  conical  ihapod  grinder*.  Different 
from  all  other*.  ELandiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  In  six  sizes— 2  to  25  horse  pow¬ 
er.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.N.  B0WSHERC0..  South  Bend,  Ind. 


WE 

SELL 

TO  THE 

FPEIGffT 


lbs 

Z  -Special  Dpicia 
Write 
Direct  to 


2  9  Bond  St 

CaSTBEE  fvSHAvC?Mfk°  M°icr0 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  GETTING 
A  FARM  AT 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

PER  ACRE ,  WRITE 

A.  D.  WHIPPLE,  OWOSSO,  MICH. 


lever- 


THERE  IS  WATER  IN  THE 
ARID  RECIONS. 

You  can  pet  it  if  you  go  deep  ( 
enough  with  the 


STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINE. 

It  is  a  quick  worker, , 
no  springs  to  slack  nr , 
break,  strongly  built,  < 
either  steam  or  horse  < 
mver.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  W  e  also  have  a  < 
,  _  jll  line  of  supplies.  Send  for  free  catalogue. , 

;  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  J 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
8trong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILi LIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY® 

IS  THE  STAND A_R  D l 

STEAM  PUMPS.  AIRLIFTS,  irl  B  / 
GASOLINE  EN.GINESA^M. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  EllM&'ESfs 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA, ILL  -  CHI  CAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX 


MILLS 


For  grinding 
Feed,  Corn 
Meal,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Rye,  &c. 
The  very  best 
manufactured. 
Send  for  description  and  prices. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

185  North  F  St.  Richmond,  Ind. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Cob, 
and  all  kinds  of 
Small  Grain. 

Made  in  four  s'zes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse-power. 

Also  make  sweep  mills 
and  corn  shellers.  Send  for 
catalogues  and  prices. 
THOS.  Rf  ’BKTS, 
I’.  O.  J  o?>  03. 
Spring-fieh^t/.  -  Ohio, 

200  blTA'day] 

iththe  OTfc^  <■  BEARING  MILL.f 

Grinds  ear  c  .V?  1  all  other  grain  tine/ 
or  coarse.  a  faster  than  any  otherV 

mill  made  <se  l,urrs  are  25  *n*  lnJ 
diameter  .proved  shape  to  draw  the} 

grain  dr  .othem.  Made  of  the  finest} 
compos*  .white  metal.  Pulls  easierf 
because  it  ^  -n  64  ball  bearings,  each  1  inJ 
in  diameter.  his  is  the  largest  mill  made  but 3 
•our  prices  are  low  because  we  have  no  amenta.  Price, 
mills,  $13.95  to  $18.50.  We  sell  the  No.  2  Otis  with  a  bind-; 
Ing  guarantee  to  grind  twice  as  much  as  most  others  and  inoreC 
than  any  othqr  sweep  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  or  any  construc-i 
tion.  TTR  Y  IT  and  If  It  don’t  do  as  we  say,  return  it.  WeJ 
also  have  49  kinds  of  Belt  and  Geared  Mill  for  horse  power,  engine} 
land  wind  mill,  any  size  from  2  to  25  horse  power.  \ 

P  fl  D  U  curl  I  [DO  18  kinds  and  sizes  for  hand  and{ 
U  U  li  11  O  n  C  L  I,  E  ft  v  power.  Hand  sheller  90c.( 
Shells  bu.  in  4  min.  Power  sheller  with  pulley,  $5.  Self  feed] 
'sheller  shells  500  bu.  a  day.  SHREDDERS  AND  CUTTERS-J 

>58  styles  and  sizes  for  hand  and  power.  WINDMILLS — 8ft.  J 
isteel  mill,  $16.25*  Pumping  and  Power  Mills  8  to  16  feet.} 
DHU/CDC  1-horse  tread,  $52.  2-horse  sweep  power, ( 
ruweno  $J>1.50.  4-horse  $29.50.  6-horse  $81.  i 
Tread  and  sweep  powers,  all  sizes.  We  can  furnish  you  the  best} 
'grinding  mill,  corn  sheller,  witid  mill,  cutter,  shredder  or  powers 
>ou  earth  because  our  line  represents  37  years’  experience.  Cheapest! 
(because  we  have  no  agent*.  Send  for  FREE  200-pageV 
, catalogue.  (Address  in  full.)  We  are  sure  to  save  you  money  J 

iMARVIN  SMITH  CO.  66  S.  Clinton  St.  16  E,  Chicago,  Ill.) 


FRENCH  BUHR  STONE  MILLS 

For  grinding  crushed  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats,  any  kind  of  grain  mixed  or  separate  for 
stock  feed ;  table  corn  meal,  buckwheat,  rye  aud  graham  flour  for  family  use. 

THE  BEST  MILL  FOR  ALL  FARM  USES. 

The  most  durable.  Largest  capacity.  Less  power.  Finest  grinding.  No  expense. 
Easiest  handled  and  kept  in  order.  Make  no  mistake,  get  a  Ruhr  Mill,  it  will  pay 
best.  Our  new  book  on  Mills  of  over  H5  sizes  and  styles  noiv  ready.  Send  for  it. 

NOKDYKE  &  31 A  KJI0N  CO.,  Flour  Still  Builders,  270  D»)  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


the  FARQUHAR 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FBlcnoa*  FEED. 


Medal  and  Bighat  Award  at  the  World  t  Columbian  Xxporttion. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

RF.8T  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORM).  Warranted  the  best  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricnltnral  Imple¬ 
ment*  of  Best  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogue*. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa, 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  Itself  in  many  ways.  The  con¬ 
venience  of  an  ever-ready  power  for  cut* 
ting  and  grinding  Feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  is 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too, 
if  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3  H.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Rook 
on  Engines  nnd  Rollers,  sent  FREE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&  CO.  Box  39,  Springfield.  O. 


‘  CHARTER  M  Gasoline 


CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO,  Box  26, 


Sterling,  IlL 


FRONTIER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Stationary  and  portable. 

1  to  100  Horse  Power. 

No  Boiler,  Steam,  Coal  or  Engineer 
Instantly  started  and  stopped; 
absolutely  safe. 

New  Process  Feed  Mills 

for  Farmers  and  Millers. 

Send  for  Circular. 

THE  YARYAN  COMPANY, 
41  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  k 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


WOOD 

SAWS 

SMALLEY  MFG. CO., 


Our  Smalley  and  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  sclf-ieed 
Drag  Saws  are  the 
standard  of  the  world. 
Also  all  sizes  of  Circular 
Saws,  and  the  celebrated 
B.  C.  Picket  Mill 
llorse  Powers  for  oper¬ 
ating.  Kilo  Machinery, 
Feed  Mills,  Root  Cut¬ 
ters,  Corn  Kliellers. 

loU  Maker.,  Mu  nl  to  woe,  Wit. 
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SUGAR  BEETS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

THE  NEW  FACTORY  AT  BINGHAMTON. 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Industry. 

The  Old  Objections. — When  in  1897  there  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  New  York  a  new  industry,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar  from  beets,  there  were  many  who 
attempted  to  discourage  the  promoters  of  the  industry 
by  advancing  various  reasons  why  the  enterprise 
would  not  succeed.  The  principal  arguments  used  to 
show  that  failure  would  result  were :  First,  the  farm¬ 
ers  would  not  raise  the  beets.  Second,  we  could  not 
hope  to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  where  hands  could  be  secured  for  25  cents  per 
day.  Third,  the  yield  of  beets  per  acre  would  be  so 
low  that  farmers  could  not  afford  to  raise  them  at 
a  price  the  factories  could  pay.  Fourth,  we  had  no 
skilled  labor  in  this  country  competent  to  manage 
new  factories,  and  imported  experts  would  fail  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  handle  American  labor.  Fifth,  beets 
grown  in  this  State  would  not  con¬ 
tain  a  per  cent  of  sugar  high  enough 
to  insure  sufficient  profit  to  pay 
for  their  manufacture  into  sugar. 

Yet  They 
Started.  —  In 
spite  of  these  un¬ 
favorable  predic¬ 
tions,  the  First 
New  York  Beet 
Sugar  Co.,  Rome, 

N.  Y.,  and  the 
Binghamton  Beet 
Sugar  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y., 
were  organized, 
and  are  now  in 
successful  opera¬ 
tion,  the  Rome  fac¬ 
tory  making  its 
second  season’s 
run  and  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  factory  its 
first.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  interest  to 
know  how  the  dire  predictions 
which  were  made  have  material¬ 
ized.  The  factory  at  Rome  con¬ 
tracted  for  something  over  2,000 
acres  of  beets,  and  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  factory  had  no  difficulty  in 
contracting  for  about  an  equal 
number  of  acres.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Lyons,  where  many  farmers 
raised  beets  for  the  Rome  fac¬ 
tory,  they  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  acres 
could  be  contracted  for  in  that 
immediate  vicinity  to  supply  the 
factory.  The  farmers  who  have 
grown  beets  for  the  Binghamton 
factory  are,  as  a  rule,  well  satisfied  with  the  outcome, 
and  consider  the  crop  as  a  valuable  addition. 

Cheap  Foreign  Labor. — In  regard  to  competing 
with  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries,  it  seems  to 
be  a  case  of  American  ingenuity  and  inventive  genius 
against  the  world.  The  situation  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  special  report  made  by  Chas.  F.  Saylor,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  says, 
“  It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  during  last  Summer  to 
examine  a  cultivator  imported  from  Germany  by  a 
man  who  had  come  here  from  that  country,  where  he 
had  been  a  beet  grower  on  a  large  scale,  to  embark  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets.  He  was  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  time  about  200  acres,  and  asked  the  writer 
to  inspect  the  cultivator  which,  he  said,  was  the  best 


modern  cultivator  in  Germany.  It  required-two  horses 
to  haul  it,  one  man  to  guide  or  lead  the  horses,  an¬ 
other  to  operate  the  guide  wheel,  and  keep  the  cul¬ 
tivator  straight  in  the  rows,  and  a  third  man  to 
manipulate  the  cultivator  handles.  Thus  we  see  that 
to  operate  this  cultivator  required  a  heavy  team  and 
three  men.  Four  rows  of  beets  were  cultivated  at 
once,  and  the  work  was  successfully  done.  The  same 
afternoon,  while  looking  over  the  beet  farm,  we  dis¬ 
covered  an  up-to-date  American-made  cultivator.  This 
cultivator  was  doing  the  work  apparently  as  success¬ 
fully  as  the  German  implement,  and  was  not  nearly 
so  cumbersome.  It  was  drawn  by  one  mule  and 
handled  by  one  man.  It  was  cultivating  four  rows 
the  same  as  the  other  cultivator.” 

As  a  result  of  extensive  experiments  made  through¬ 


out  the  State  by  the 
Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  and  from  in¬ 
formation  obtained 
from  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  factory,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  an  average  of 
from  12  to  15  tons  per 
acre  will  be  realized 
by  the  farmers.  This 
is  a  very  conservative 
estimate,  and  when 
methods  become  bet¬ 
ter  known,  there  will 


be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  yields  average  from  15 
to  18  tons  per  acre.  On  the  Cornell  experiment 
grounds  this  year,  a  yield  of  20  tons  per  acre  of  top¬ 
ped  beets  was  obtained.  On  this  land  no  fertilizer  of 
any  kind  has  been  used  for  five  years,  and  the  high 
yield  is  due  to  superior  methods  of  tillage  which  have 
been  practiced. 

Skill  anti  Quality. — The  fourth  objection  which 
has  been  urged  against  the  introduction  of  sugar  fac¬ 
tories  is  lack  of  skilled  men  for  managers.  While  this 
is  one  of  the  strongest  objections,  and  one  which  will, 
no  doubt,  cause  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to 
the  factories,  yet  the  trouble  will  be  entirely  over¬ 
come  in  a  short  time.  There  never  has  yet  arisen  in 
this  country  a  demand  for  trained  men  in  any  special 
line  which  has  not  been  met.  Already  some  of  our 

great  universities 
are  considering 
the  matter  of 
establishing  sugar 
schools,  and  many 
young  men  are 
now  mapping 
their  course  of 
study  with  a  view 
of  preparing  for 
sugar  experts 
should  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  warrant. 

The  fifth  objec¬ 
tion,  that  beets 
will  not  contain  a 
per  cent  of  sugar 
sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  their  manu¬ 
facture,  has  been 
entirely  disproved 
by  many  experi¬ 
ments  and  by  prac¬ 
tical  work  at  the  factories.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  samples  analyzed  this 
year  show  that  the  beets  contain 
from  13  to  18  per  cent  of  sugar. 
All  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  used  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  sugar  factories  in  New 
York  have  been  overcome,  and  it 
now  remains  simply  to  develop 
the  industry,  and  there  is  secured 
for  the  farmers  a  new  cash  crop, 
and  for  capitalists  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  Sugar  Factory  at  Bing¬ 
hamton. —  On  a 
recent  visit  to 
Binghamton,  I  se¬ 
cured  some  photo- 
graphs  of  the 
sugar  factory 
which  will  give 
the  reader  a  fair 
idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  works.  The 
company  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  Mr. 
J.  E.  Rogers  as 
president  and 
manager.  This 
seems  to  have  been 
a  wise  selection, 
as  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  works 
testifies.  During 
the  past  year,  an 
enormous  amount 
of  work  has  been 
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accomplished.  Building's  have  been  constructed ; 
agents  have  purchased  in  France  the  machinery  and 
brought  it  to  this  country,  and  it  has  been  installed 
in  the  buildings.  About  2,000  acres  of  beets  were  con¬ 
tracted  for,  and  the  product  is  now  being  delivered. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  machinery  may  be 
secured  from  the  picture.  There  are  in  the  main 
building  over  three  miles  of  steam  and  water  pipe, 
and  the  labor  in  making  these  pipes  tight  has  been  no 
small  matter.  The  factory  has  a  capacity  of  300  tons 
of  beets  per  day,  but  is  now  running  only  about  250 
tons,  and  the  finished  daily  product  of  pure  granulated 
sugar  is  about  16  tons. 

The  large  pile  of  beets  seen  in  one  of  the  pictures 
shows  that  the  factory  is  unable  to  use  the  beets  as 
fast  as  they  are  received.  To  meet  this  condition, 
four  mammoth  sheds  were  constructed.  These  sheds 
are  each  425  feet  long,  16  feet  wide  and  about  12  feet 
high.  It  was  expected  that  these  sheds  would  furnish 
storage  room  for  the  beets  received,  but  from  appear¬ 
ances,  more  beets  were  dumped  upon  the  ground  than 
were  in  the  sheds,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  100  car¬ 
loads  of  beets  were  being  received  daily.  Underneath 
these  sheds  and  running  their  entire  length  is  a  sluice¬ 
way.  Through  this  runs  the  water  which  has  been 
heated  in  the  factory.  The  beets  are  rolled  into  this 
sluiceway,  and  carried  by  the  water  into  the  factory. 
From  the  time  the  beets  are  unloaded  from  the  cars 
into  the  sheds  they  are  not  again  touched  by  hand  in 
any  of  the  operations.  The  beets  contain  from  12  to 
17  per  cent  of  sugar.  It  is  not  usually  understood 
how  great  the  difference  is  between  beets  which  an¬ 
alyze  13  per  cent  and  those  which  analyze  16  per  cent 
of  sugar.  From  one  ton  of  16-per-cent  beets,  there 
can  be  extracted  about  250  pounds  of  granulated  sugar. 
From  one  ton  of  13-per-cent  beets,  only  210  pounds  of 
sugar  will  be  secured,  making  a  difference  of  40  pounds 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  beets.  When  running  at  their  full 
capacity  of  300  tons  per  day  of  beets,  this  difference 
in  quality  of  three  per  cent  in  the  beets  will  make  a 
difference  of  12,000  pounds  of  sugar  per  day,  or  for  the 
usual  working  season  of  100  days,  a  difference  of 
1,200,000  pounds.  This  600  tons  of  sugar  represents 
then  what  high-grade  beets  mean  to  a  factory.  It 
may  very  easily  mean  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss. 

The  result  of  this  season’s  work  shows  that  the 
farmers  can  raise  beets  of  high  quality.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  well  satisfied  with  the  season’s 
work.  The  factory  is  in  successful  operation,  and  a 
ready  market  is  found  for  the  entire  output  in  New 
York  State.  Not  only  is  the  market  great  enough  to 
absorb  all  the  sugar  at  present  manufactured,  but  it 
would  require  over  60  factories  the  size  of  the  one  at 
Binghamton  to  supply  New  York  State  alone.  Verily 
it  seems  that  this  new  industry  will  not  be  quickly 
overdone.  _  l.  a.  clinton. 

A  CROP  OF  TOMATO  SEED. 

HOW  IT  IS  SEPARATED  AND  DRIED. 

At  Tomato-Canning  Factories. — Quite  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  seed  used  by  seedsmen  comes  from  can¬ 
ning  factories.  There  in  peeling  the  fruit,  some  of 
the  seed  inevitably  goes  with  the  waste,  which  also 
contains  a  great  many  overripe  fruits  unfit  for  can¬ 
ning.  The  whole  is  passed  through  a  “pulper,”  which 
grinds  the  mass  to  a  pulp  without  injuring  the  seed. 
The  pulp  then  passes  into  a  revolving  sieve,  and  the 
finer  portion  is  pressed  out  by  an  endless  screw,  and 
makes  “  superior  seedless  ketchup  stock.”  The  seeds 
and  coarser  pieces  of  skin  are  allowed  to  sour,  and 
then  the  seed  is  separated  by  washing.  In  some  fac¬ 
tories,  this  is  accomplished  by  a  patented  machine,  in 
which  the  mass  is  delivered  on  to  a  sieve  with  meshes 
just  large  enough  to  allow  the  seed  to  pass  through, 
and  hung  on  revolving  cranks,  so  that  at  its  highest 
point  it  is  about  two  inches  above  the  water  in  the 
tank  in  which  it  is  hung  ;  as  the  crank  revolves,  it 
passes  forward  and  downward  into  the  water  until 
at  its  lowest  point  it  is  about  two  inches  beneath  the 
surface,  and  all  the  coarser  pieces  of  skin  washed  or 
floated  from  it,  are  taken  up  again  farther  down  the 
screen,  as  that  passes  backward  and  upward  beneath 
the  water,  while  the  seed  thus  washed  off  settles  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  is  carried  by  the  current 
of  water  out  into  a  revolving  sieve,  which  allows  the 
water  to  escape  while  the  seed  thus  separated  and 
washed  is  taken  out  and  spread  on  cloths  to  dry. 

In  many  cases,  the  waste  is  simply  crushed,  and 
then  passed  directly  to  the  washer  without  going 
through  the  pulper.  Of  course,  the  value  of  such 
seed  depends  entirely  upon  the  care  taken  to  see  that 
only  tomatoes  of  the  same  kind  and  of  good  stock  are 
used.  Where  careful  attention  is  paid  to  this,  the 
seed  is  good,  better  than  that  from  crops  grown  for 
seed  alone,  when  less  care  is  used. 

Worked  iu  the  Field. — In  growing  the  crop  for 
seed  alone,  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  stay  on  the  vines 
as  long  as  possible  without  becoming  disagreeable  to 
handle,  the  entire  crop  being  gathered  in  three,  two 


and  sometimes  in  only  one  picking.  The  fruit  is 
picked  and  taken  to  a  machine  which  crushes  it  by 
passing  it  between  two  rollers  about  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  but  shaped  into  large  teeth  as  shown  at 
Fig.  384,  which  represents  a  cross  section.  From 
these,  it  falls  into  a  revolving  nearly  horizontal 
screen  about  3  feet  long  and  20  inches  in  diameter, 
and  made  of  stout  netting  of  about  one-fourth  inch 
mesh,  the  seed  and  fine  pulp  falling  through  and 
being  collected,  while  the  skins  pass  out  at  the  end 
as  waste.  I  have  seen  tomatoes  which  have  passed 
through  the  rolls  set  less  than  one-fourth  inch  apart, 
and  then  tumbled  about  in  the  screen  until  they  rolled 
out  at  the  end  quite  whole  and  shapely  save  for  a 
crack  on  one  side,  but  with  every  seed  squeezed  out 
of  them. 

The  machine  is  turned  by  hand,  and  is  usually  set 
upon  a  stone-boat,  and  moved  as  often  as  one  or  two 
bushels  of  pulp  are  secured;  it  takes  from  10  to  15 
bushels  of  fruit  to  give  a  bushel  of  pulp.  In  other 
cases,  the  fruit  is  all  taken  to  a  larger  machine  made 
on  the  same  plan,  but  run  by  horse  power,  the  pulp 
passing  into  a  vat  beneath  the  screen.  The  pulp  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  barrels  or  tanks  to  sour,  and  the 
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MACHINE  FOR  PULPING  TOMATOES.  Fig.  384. 


color  of  the  seed  depends  largely  upon  how  this  takes 
place  If  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  mass  not  only 
sours  but  ferments,  the  seed  will  be  black  ;  while  if 
it  simply  sours  and  rots  without  actual  fermentation, 
the  seed  will  be  bright. 

Washed  and  Dried. — The  seed  is  washed  in 
various  ways ;  the  simplest  plan  is  to  put  about  two 
or  three  pailfuls  into  a  barrel,  fill  the  barrel  about 
two-fifths  full  of  water,  and  keeping  it  stirred  up 
slowly,  tip  the  barrel  so  that  the  escaping  water  will 
carry  off  the  floating  pulp.  Repeat  the  operation 
until  the  seed  is  clean.  Another  plan  is  to  have  a 
sluice-box  about  12  feet  long,  two  wide,  and  18  inches 
deep,  divided  by  three  or  four  dams,  each  134  inch 
lower  than  the  one  above  it.  Fill  the  box  with  a 
constantly  slowly-running  stream  of  water,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  seed  and  pulp  into  the  first  compartment, 
keep  it  stirred  up  and,  as  the  mass  is  carried  forward, 


FORCED  PEACE  CONDITIONS.  Fig.  385. 


The  New  York  Herald  pictures  Spain  as  refusing  to  swallow 
the  peace  conditions,  though  dragged  to  the  trough.  Superior 
force  compelled  her  to  yield,  however. 

the  seed  will  settle  in  one  of  the  compartments  while 
the  pulp  is  washed  over  and  escapes. 

It  will  greatly  facilitate  drying  if  as  much  water  as 
possible  is  pressed  out  of  the  seed.  This  is  sometimes 
done  by  the  hands  ;  a  more  expeditious  way  is  to  put 
about  a  pailful  into  a  stout,  but  open,  gunny  sack, 
and  wring  the  water  out.  It  is  important  that  the 
seed  be  dried  quickly,  as  if  that  is  long  delayed,  it  will 
sprout.  It  should  be  spread  not  to  exceed  an  inch  in 
depth  on  frames  covered  with  cotton  cloth,  and  the 
oftener  it  is  stirred,  the  better.  On  a  bright  day,  such 
seed  will  dry  so  that,  on  the  next,  two  frames  can  be 
put  together  and,  after  one  or  two  days  more,  it  can 
be  bagged.  will  w.  tract. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  wonder  what  variety  of  tomatoes 
would  be  produced  from  seeds  saved  at  the  average 
canning  factory  !  Some  of  the  bargain-counter  seeds¬ 
men  might  know. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Seedling  Potatoes. — A  number  of  readers  are  talk¬ 
ing  of  experiments  with  potato  seed.  One  reader  in 
Iowa  says  that,  two  years  ago,  he  planted  seed  from 
one  potato  ball,  and  succeeded  in  raising  one  vine 
which  produced  eight  small  potatoes.  This  year,  the 
eight  potatoes  were  planted  one  in  a  hill,  and  they 
brought  all  the  way  from  35  to  45  to  the  hill,  some  as 
large  as  an  egg.  The  seed  was  obtained  from  an  old 
variety,  and  was  planted  early.  He  wants  to  know 
whether  these  potatoes  are  the  old  kind,  or  a  new  sort 
devoid  of  name.  In  our  experience,  we  have  found 
that  all  true  seedlings  differ  in  one  way  or  another 
from  the  parent. 

Mouse  in  Incubator. — A  bulletin  from  the  North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station  (Raleigh)  gives,  among 
other  things,  an  interesting  account  of  incubator  ex¬ 
periments.  In  one  case  200  eggs  were  placed  in  the 
incubator  on  March  8.  The  best  hatch  of  the  year 
was  expected.  The  first  test,  March  15,  found  65 
eggs  infertile  and  three  chicks  dead  in  the  shells. 
The  hatch  went  wrong,  91  of  the  eggs  proving  infer¬ 
tile  and  only  65  hatching,  one  being  a  cripple.  About 
the  seventh  day,  a  foul  odor  was  detected  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  egg  chamber,  but  careful  examination 
failed  to  reveal  the  cause.  After  the  hatch  was  off,  a 
dead  mouse  was  found  in  a  ventilating  tube.  The 
eggs  were  properly  cared  for,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  interference  from  ventilation,  and  the  odor  arising 
from  the  mouse,  were  the  cause  of  this  poor  hatch. 
This  little  incident  shows  how  the  best-laid  plans  of 
skillful  men  may  go  wrong. 

Water  bt  Ram  Power. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  is  a  very  interesting  article  about  A  Yankee 
and  His  Wind.  I  like  his  ingenuity,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that,  if  he  had  properly  set  his  ram,  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  had  been  what  they  should  be  for  its 
proper  working,  he  would  have  had  no  cause  to  put 
up  his  windmill  for  any  other  purposes  than  power 
for  sawing  wood  or  grinding,  etc.  In  the  Fall  of 
1895,  we  placed  a  ram  near  the  falls  in  a  creek,  situ¬ 
ated  710  feet  from  our  barn,  and  45  feet  below  the 
barn.  This  ram  is  now  (and  has  been  for  three  years) 
throwing  a  solid  %-inch  stream  of  water  to  our  barn. 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  ram  has  thrown  more 
water  than  the  Yankee’s  windmill,  and  has  not  taken 
an  “  occasional  oiling.”  It  never  stops,  and  the  Yan¬ 
kee  can’t  stop  it  unless  he  meddles  with  it,  loosening 
the  bolts  or  spring.  Best  of  all,  the  entire  outfit  cost 
just  $47.75,  and  we  can  show  a  receipted  bill  for  the 
same.  My  advice,  and  it’s  sound,  is  for  any  farmer 
who  is  in  need  of  water  and  has  the  proper  conditions, 
by  all  means  to  put  in  a  ram,  that  is,  if  he  is  looking 
toward  economy.  L.  e.  c. 

Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 

A  Human  Mole  Trap. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  you  illustrate  what  you  call  the  best  three  mole 
traps.  Now  these  may  be  the  best  mole  traps  of  which 
you  know,  but  we  have  one  here  that  can  catch  more 
moles  than  1 00  such  as  you  illustrate.  It  is  a  man  who 
makes  a  business  of  catching  these  little  pests.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season,  he  caught  nearly  600.  My  home 
grounds  consist  of  six  acres,  and  two  years  ago,  the 
moles  became  so  bad  that  they  literally  ruined  many 
things  I  had  planted,  and  threatened  to  play  havoc 
generally.  I  tried  mole  traps  galore,  and  succeeded 
in  catching  a  few  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  for  every 
one  I  caught,  two  came  to  its  funeral.  I  then  engaged 
the  mole  catcher.  He  caught  13,  and  the  next  Spring, 
two  or  three  more  ;  since  then,  I  have  seen  evidence 
of  but  one  mole  on  the  place,  and  as  it  seemed  either 
lonesome  or  dangerous  for  him,  he  disappeared  and 
has  not  returned. 

The  farmers  have  taken  to  hiring  the  mole  catcher, 
and  he  has  practically  cleared  the  moles  off  a  number 
of  large  farms.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  enough 
engagements  to  keep  him  busy  all  next  Summer. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  secret  about  it.  He 
has  studied  the  habits  of  the  little  animals,  and  in 
that  way,  finds  them,  and  usually  has  nothing  but  a 
large  jackknife  with  which  he  digs  them  out.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  he  could  teach  others  to  catch  them  just  as 
he  does.  He  makes  good  wages  at  the  business. 

Whitehall,  Ill.  A.  w.  F. 

Another  Rural  Telephone. 

As  several  readers  are  interested  in  the  telephone 
question,  I  will  give  our  experience  with  a  short  line. 
Our  two-mile  line  with  four  phones  has  been  m  opera¬ 
tion  six  months,  and  it  has  given  satisfaction  to  all. 
The  principal  patents  have  expired,  and  phones  are 
now  cheap.  Our  phones  are  old-style  Blake  pattern, 
that  is,  the  transmitters  are  stationary  (as  good  as 
any,  but  not  so  stylish).  They  are  guaranteed  to 
work  up  to  50  miles,  and  they  cost  89  each.  We  have 
regular  telephone  insulators  with  oak  brackets,  which 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  cheap  buttons.  Insulators 
cost  334  cents  apiece,  brackets  the  same  price,  25  to  30 
to  the  mile.  A  single  No.  14  wire  is  sufficient  (the  earth 
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is  used  to  return)  which  costs  $4  50  per  mile.  For  part 
of  the  way,  20  foot  walnut  poles  are  used  ;  a  line  fence 
with  a  2  x  4-inch,  eight-foot-long  timber  spiked  to 
posts  10  rods  apart  serves  for  poles  for  half  a  mile. 
By  putting  extensions  on  the  posts,  the  wire  is  placed 
above  all  interference  of  stock,  weeds,  etc.  For  the 
rest  of  the  way,  we  put  our  brackets  on  poles  of  a 
commercial  line  that  has  a  station  which  is  a  terminal 
of  our  line.  Should  we  have  occasion  to  use  their 
line,  we  transfer,  that  is,  we  call  their  operator,  who 
receives  our  message  and  talks  to  the  parties  called, 
and  then  answers  us. 

In  placing  the  brackets,  insulators  and  wire  on  the 
poles,  two  16-foot  ladders  were  used.  An  ordinary 
wire  stretcher  will  easily  draw  the  wire  tight  enough. 
Every  phone  has  its  own  call,  that  is,  so  many  rings 
of  the  bell,  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  It  doesn’t  require  an  expert 
to  put  up  a  line,  at  least,  it  didn’t  in  our  case,  as  we 
put  up  the  line  ourselves.  We  simply  ground  each 
end  of  the  line  wire,  also  have  a  ground  wire  to  the 
other  phones,  to  be  used  as  a  protection  against  light¬ 
ning.  Every  phone  has  two  one-cell  batteries,  and 
one  must  be  sure  to  cross  the  poles  of  the  same.  The 
phones  are  put  in  working  order  at  the  factory.  Con¬ 
nect  them  to  the  line  wire.  Refrain  from  all  meddling 
or  tinkering  of  the  delicate  internal  mechanism,  at 
least  until  the  office  of  every  part  is  thoroughly 
understood.  Of  course,  there  is  no  privacy  on  a  line 
of  this  kind  ;  still,  this  is  no  great  objection.  All 
phone  lines  are  more  or  less  public.  In  the  Winter, 
when  the  farmer  and  his  family  are  shut  in  more  or 
less,  the  phone  more  than  pays  for  itself,  for  much  of 
that  loneliness  is  overcome  when  he  can  hear  his 


served  to  replenish  the  soil  and  bring  it  back  to  a 
condition  fitted  to  growing  wheat  again.  During  the 
Civil  War,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  beans  to 
be  used  as  food  by  the  soldiers.  Following  the  war, 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  demand,  and  prices 
went  to  even  $6  and  $7  per  bushel.  The  Government 
advertised  the  bean  industry  during  the  war,  for 
many  soldiers  learned  to  eat  this  toothsome  vege¬ 
table  for  the  first  time,  while  in  the  army.  When 
they  were  mustered  out,  they  never  dropped  their 
taste  for  beans,  and  wherever  they  went,  they  spread 
an  appetite  and  a  demand  for  this  crop. 

Growing  and  Handling.— Mr.  Allis  says  that,  in 
a  good  season,  beans  will  sometimes  yield  as  high  as 
40  bushels  per  acre,  but  this  year,  they  blighted  and 
rusted.  Some  pieces  were  actually  not  pulled  at  all, 
while  others  that  promised  25  to  30  bushels  in  the 
Summer,  went  from  10  to  12  bushels  short,  and  sold 
for  from  80  cents  to  $1  for  Pea  beans,  and  81  30  to  81.50 
for  Red  Kidney.  The  first  beans  grown  in  western 
New  York  were  planted  by  hand,  and  thrashed  with 
a  flail.  After  the  flail,  horses  were  used  to  tread  the 
beans  from  the  vines.  This  was  followed  by  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  did  not  separate  the  beans  from  the  chaff, 
and  now  has  come  the  machine  pictured  at  Fig.  386, 
which  will  take  out  stones  and  dirt.  Even  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  not  smart  enough  to  pick  out  the  poor  beans, 
but  in  large  warehouses,  they  have  a  machine  with 
rubber  rollers  which  can  be  set  at  any  desired  angle. 
These  rollers  will  throw  out  a  poor  bean  if  it  is 
rough,  but  smooth  ones  have  to  be  picked  by  hand. 

The  beans  are  now  nearly  all  planted  with  a  grain 
drill.  It  plants  three  rows  at  a  time,  28  inches  apart. 


feed  its  people  on  spiritual  experiments.  One  would 
think  that  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  would 
mean  sending  the  strongest  and  best  thought  to  help 
build  up  the  weak  places.  Back  among  these  hills  the 
farmers’  institute  is  a  public  blessing.  It  calls  the 
people  together,  and  gives  them  new  thoughts. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  one  man  to  me,  “  you  should  have  heard 
Mr.  F.  A  Derthick  lecture  on  Why  Am  I  a  Farmer  ? 
It  makes  us  all  proud  to  think  that  we  live  on  the 
farm  !  ” 

I  meet  people  sometimes  who  growl  because  time  is 
lost  at  the  institute  in  good  music  or  even  an  opening 
prayer  !  They  want  it  all  practical  meat ;  but  many 
a  man  goes  from  such  a  meeting  with  a  happy,  haunt¬ 
ing  thought  in  his  mind,  put  there  by  a  strong  word, 
a  bit  of  fun  or  even  a  strain  of  music.  Almost  all  the 
people  I  meet,  back  on  these  lonely  farms,  are  heartily 
in  favor  of  free  rural  mail  delivery.  They  realize  how 
it  would  bring  them  closer  to  the  great  world,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  think  and  talk  about  rural  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  though  they  are  many  years  away. 

Tile-Drained  Land. — Tn  Ross  County,  we  came 
close  to  the  Ohio  River  again,  and  into  one  of  the 
oldest-settled  parts  of  the  State.  The  Indians  knew 
the  sort  of  corn  that  this  soil  would  produce,  and  how 
they  did  fight  with  the  white  man  for  its  possession. 
I  thought  I  had  seen  clover  before,  but  some  of  the 
heavy  tile-drained  farms  in  this  section  had  clover- 
made  soils  almost  rich  enough  to  bag  and  send  back 
east  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Mr.  John  M.  Jamison's 
farm  shows  the  great  value  of  skillful  “  manuring 
with  drain  tile.”  This  farm  was  originally  a  cold, 
heavy  clay.  These  clays  are  usually  strong  soils — 


THE  NEW  BEAN  THRASHER  AT  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK.  Fig.  386. 


neighbor’s  voices.  Sometimes,  by  opening  the  phone, 
he  is  favored  with  a  concert,  or  a  piano  or  violin  solo. 
Kansas.  Walter  zimmerman. 


BEANS  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

HOW  THE  CROP  HAS  DEVELOPED. 

Old  and  New. — Daring  the  Fall,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
gave  an  account  of  the  mammoth  grain  harvester 
which  worked  successfully  in  California.  Mr.  Clark 
Allis,  of  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  does  not  like  to  have 
people  think  that  all  the  big  things  are  out  west.  He, 
therefore,  sends  us  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  386, 
which  represents  the  Bidwell  bean-thrasher  at  work 
in  the  field.  The  field  shown  contained  30  acres  of 
beans,  which  were  drawn  directly  to  the  machine,  the 
whole  job  being  done  in  three-fourths  of  a  day.  As 
a  rule,  however,  field  thrashing  of  beans  is  not  usually 
practiced  in  western  New  York.  The  beans  are  first 
drawn  into  barns  or  stacks.  JMr.  Allis  says  that  his 
beans  were  thrashed  by  one  of  these  thrashers,  and 
sold  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  bean  warehouse, 
being  so  free  from  dirt  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  run 
them  through  the  recleaning  machinery.  This  great 
bean-thrashing  machine  represents  the  culmination 
of  a  long  series  of  operations. 

Beginning  of  the  Business.— Mr.  S.  C.  Bowen 
stated  at  a  farmers’  institute  last  year  that,  in  1836, 
a  single  pint  of  beans  was  brought  into  the  town  of 
Yates,  from  the  eastern  part  of  New  York.  In  1839, 
33  bushels  of  beans  were  sold  from  this  original 
stock,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  load  of 
beans  sold  in  western  New  York.  In  the  season  of 
1895  and  1896,  there  were  paid  out  in  the  village  of 
Medina  alone,  over  8100,000  for  beans,  and  probably 
half  a  million  bushels  were  grown  in  the  entire 
county  of  Orleans.  Mr.  Bowen  says  that  the 
early  settlers  first  attempted  to  clear  a  hole  in  the 
woods,  and  started  to  grow  the  corn  and  wheat.  Con¬ 
tinuous  crops  of  wheat  exhausted  the  soil,  then  beans 
became  the  general  crop,  and  bean  growing  has 


Mr.  Allis  says  that  he  sows  rye,  oats,  rape  or  Crimson 
clover  at  the  last  cultivation.  Thus  he  cannot  use  a 
bean  puller,  but  has  the  vines  pulled  by  hand,  paying 
81.25  per  acre.  The  bean  vines  are  used  as  fodder  for 
sheep  chiefly,  and  in  Orleans  County,  bring  from  83  to 
85  per  load.  This  year  hay  is  so  low  that  bean  fodder 
is  worth  only  83. 

This  characteristic  crop  of  western  New  York  has 
made  much  money  for  the  farmers  in  times  past  and, 
like  clover  or  cow  peas,  benefits  the  land. 


A  YANKEE  IN  OHIO. 

HOW  THE  STATE  LOOKS  TO  EASTERN  EYES. 

Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

Part  IX. 

I  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.! 

Some  Social  Questions. — Back  from  the  railroads 
in  Licking  County,  as  elsewhere  in  Ohio,  are  decaying 
towns  and  trade  centers.  In  former  days,  the  old 
State  roads  were  lined  with  little  towns  and  prosper¬ 
ous  villages.  A  good  proportion  of  the  trade  was 
hauled  by  wagon,  and  in  a  small  way,  these  little 
country  places  represented,  to  the  highway,  what  such 
towns  as  Newark  now  represent  to  the  railroad.  The 
old  stage  coach  and  freight  wagon  have  now  gone, 
and  with  them  has  gone  the  business  of  the  little 
town.  This  has  meant  a  change  in  all  that  the  town 
represented — the  church,  the  factory  or  store,  and  the 
local  trade  of  the  farmer.  The  country  churches  are 
losing  ground.  Their  congregations  are  growing 
smaller,  and  I  should  judge  that  their  influence  in  the 
community  is,  upon  the  whole,  weaker.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  drive  to  town  to  church,  while  others  have  stopped 
going.  I  was  told  that  some  country  churches  are  re¬ 
garded  as  good  places  for  trying  young  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  On  the  principle  of  “trying  it  on  a 
dog  ”,  young  men  will  be  sent  to  the  country  church 
to  gain  experience  and  to  see  what  they  can  do.  This 
experimenting  may  be  a  good  thing  for  the  young 
minister,  but  it  means  death  to  the  country  church  to 


particularly  rich  in  potash.  A  soil  rich  in  potash  will 
produce  good  clover,  provided  it  can  be  opened  and 
dried  without  baking  up  like  a  brick.  Originally  the 
soil  was  water-logged  and  cold,  because  the  water 
could  not  drain  freely  away  from  and  through  it.  A 
regular  system  of  tile  drains  was  put  down  on  the 
farm.  A  map  now  shows  just  where  these  tiles  run. 
This  took  off  the  surplus  water,  yet  still  the  upper 
soil  would  not  produce  good  clover  until  humus  or 
vegetable  matter  could  be  worked  into  it  to  loosen  it 
up  and  let  in  more  of  the  air  and  sun. 

All  this  was  interesting  to  me,  although  our  soil  is 
so  light  and  sandy  that  tile  drainage  would  be  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  The  problem  with  us  is  to  work  vege¬ 
table  matter  into  the  upper  soil,  not  as  on  Mr.  Jami¬ 
son’s  farm,  to  help  dry  out  the  soil,  but  to  enable  it  to 
hold  more  moisture.  We  aim  to  do  this  by  plowing 
under  crops  of  Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas.  Mr. 
Jamison  “  started  ”  his  farm  by  hauling  stable  manure 
from  a  near-by  town.  In  New  Jersey,  our  farmers 
buy  car-load  after  car-load  of  stable  manure.  Mr. 
J amison  got  this  manure  for  the  hauling,  and  it  opened 
and  “  started  ”  his  soil  so  that  great  crops  of  clover 
and  wheat  were  made  possible.  There  is  much  more 
competition  for  the  manure  now,  and  Mr.  Jamison 
told  me  that  he  was  satisfied  that,  with  a  liberal  use 
of  fertilizers,  he  could  produce  such  clover  that  manure 
is  scarcely  needed. 

Fertilizers  on  Wheat. — When  they  speak  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  this  western  country,  they  do  not  mean  the 
high-grade  mixtures  we  are  used  to  in  the  East.  We 
often  call  for  four  per  cent  or  more  of  nitrogen,  and 
we  want  that  nitrogen  in  three  or  more  forms.  We 
also  call  for  eight  per  cent  or  so  of  potash,  and  we 
talk  about  the  best  forms  of  that.  With  these  western 
clover  farmers,  a  “fertilizer”  means  the  cheapest 
form  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  with  a  small  amount 
of  kainit  added.  The  very  sort  that  produces  such 
crops  of  clover  would  feel  insulted  if  you  pointed  at  it 
and  said  potash  !  One  might  just  as  well  think  of 
buying  nitrogen  to  put  on  some  old  niter  bed,  as  to 
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add  it  to  these  great  clover  fields.  In  truth,  these 
farmers  use  on  their  wheat  a  fertilizer  not  much  un¬ 
like  the  one  I  found  Alabama  planters  using  on  their 
cotton  !  The  difference  between  the  profit  in  the 
wheat  and  the  loss  in  the  cotton  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Ohio  farmer  calls  clover  his  best  friend,  while 
the  southern  farmer  hates  it  so  that  he  will  not  let  it 
enter  his  field. 

The  fertilizing  element  most  needed  on  these  south¬ 
ern  Ohio  farms  is  phosphoric  acid.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  so  little  ground  bone  used  in  the  West,  where 
live  stock  is  produced  and  slaughtered.  Apparently 
farmers  have  so  much  faith  in  clover  that  they  will 
not  pay  for  the  nitrogen  in  the  bone.  These  corn  and 
clover  growers  believe  that  they  need  to  buy  only 
phosphoric  acid,  if  anything,  and  'the  blood,  tankage 
and  bone  taken  from  their  farms  goes  East  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  for  nitrogen.  There  seems  to 
be  no  question  that,  on  most  of  these  farms,  the  use 
of  at  least  200  pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre  on 
wheat  is  profitable.  No  one  but  a  man  whose  heart 
had  turned  completely  into  a  bag  of  fertilizer  could 
stand  in  these  rich  clover  fields,  and  advise  the  use  of 
one  of  our  eastern  high-grade  mixtures.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  seem  to  me  equally  senseless  to  tell  our 
eastern  farmers  that  they  do  not  need  to  use  the  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Seeding'  to  Wheat. — I  saw  some  slovenly-looking 
fields  of  wheat  in  this  country,  most  of  which  I  think 
was  the  result  of  badly  fitted  soil.  A  heavy  clay,  in 
wet  weather,  no  matter  how  well  drained,  is  quite 
likely  to  work  up  cloddy  or  to  crust  over.  Where 
such  soil  is  disked  or  cultivated  over  once  and  then 
seeded,  the  young  wheat  plants  have  a  hard  struggle 
for  existence.  When  seeding  in  the  corn  field,  Mr. 
Jamison  told  me  that  he  worked  the  soil  with  disk 
and  harrow  at  least  seven  times  before  seeding.  If  a 
crust  were  to  form  after  the  last  working,  he  would 
disk  again.  In  a  well-cultivated  corn  field,  the  soil  is 
usually  mellow  in  the  Fall,  and  this  thorough  shallow 
cultivation  gives  an  ideal  seed-bed  for  wheat.  Drilling 
around  the  shocks  had  been  done  with  great  skill — 
and  hardly  a  bare  spot  was  to  be  seen  in  the  field. 

These  clover  farmers  recognize  the  mistake  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  corn  fields  bare  during  the  Winter.  The 
most  soluble  part  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  clover  is  left 
in  the  soil  after  the  corn  is  cut.  It  is  a  question  of 
letting  that  nitrogen  wash  out  uselessly  through  the 
drain  tiles,  or  giving  the  wheat  plant  a  chance  to 
utilize  it.  It  seems  to  me  that,  on  these  tile-drained 
lands,  if  farmers  were  to  change  their  rotation,  and 
leave  the  corn  fields  bare  during  the  Winter,  it  would 
be  only  a  question  of  time  before  they  w  ould  be  obliged 
to  buy,  at  least  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  wheat  crop 
now  saves  in  this  way.  The  Western  Reserve  farmer 
follows  corn  with  oats,  which  must  be  sown  early  in 
the  Spring. 

“  How  can  you  seed  to  oats”,  he  will  ask,  “  if  you 
seed  to  wheat  in  the  corn  field  ?” 

The  answer  would  be  that  few  farmers  in  Ross 
County  either  raise  oats  or  feed  them.  Most  of  the 
horses  get  corn  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  and 
do  their  full  duty  on  it !  Their  horses  have  so  much 
natural  spirit  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  “  stimulated  ” 
with  oats.  _  H.  w.  c. 

THE  HANDLING  OF  MILK  BOTTLES. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM  CLEAN. 

Mostly  in  the  Washing. — Not  long  since,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  discussed  the  plan  of  using  individual  metal 
labels  for  milk  bottles,  so  that  each  customer  might 
feel  sure  that  bottles  served  to  him  were  not  used  by 
any  one  else.  I  think  this  plan  would  not,  in  any 
great  degree,  decrease  the  chances  of  disease  germs 
going  from  house  to  house.  The  milkman  gathers 
up  his  empty  bottles,  and  places  them,  usually,  in 
cases,  or  if  not  in  cases  then  in  large  boxes  or  the 
open  body  of  his  wagon,  where  they  come  in  close  con¬ 
tact,  the  dirty  with  the  clean,  and  those  from  houses 
where  there  is  sickness  with  those  from  houses  where 
there  is  none.  When  the  milkman  gets  home,  the 
bottles  are  all  placed  in  sinks  for  washing,  and  right 
here  is  the  critical  point  so  far  as  danger  from  the 
patron’s  side  is  concerned.  If  the  washing  is  in  luke¬ 
warm  water,  and  the  scalding  indifferent,  then  patrons 
better  beware  ;  but  if  the  washing  is  thoroughly  done 
and  the  bottles  steamed  for  10  to  20  minutes,  then  all 
disease  germs  must  surely  have  been  destroyed.  This 
question,  then,  resolves  itself  into  one  of  washing, 
and  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  people  who  take 
milk  of  the  larger  dairy  concerns  have  little  to  fear, 
even  though  contagious  diseases  are  known  to  exist  on 
their  routes. 

How  It  Is  Done. — Briefly,  the  proper  washing  of 
milk  bottles,  as  it  is  done  on  the  larger  farms  supply¬ 
ing  milk  in  bottles  to  city  trade,  is  as  follows  :  The 
bottles  are  all  placed  in  large  sinks  in  which  is  warm 
water  containing  a  washing  powder  of  some  kind. 
Steam  is  then  turned  into  the  water  in  the  sink  until 


it  is  as  hot  as  the  washer  can  bear  on  his  hands  while 
manipulating  each  bottle.  After  being  washed,  the 
bottle  is  placed  in  a  rinsing  bath  of  clean  water  to  take 
out  any  of  the  washing- powder  suds  that  may  remain 
on  it,  and  then  all  the  bottles  are  placed  in  a  steriliz¬ 
ing  chest  into  which  is  turned  live  steam.  This  last 
operation  brings  the  bottles  to  a  temperature  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  boiling  point,  and  should  last  at 
least  10  minutes — a  half  hour  is  better.  The  steriliz¬ 
ing  chest  need  not  necessarily  be  a  pressure  sterilizer. 
If  the  box  is  so  tight  that  the  steam  cannot  escape 
freely,  it  will  enter  the  bottles  and  fill  all  parts  of 
them  as  well  as  the  chest. 

The  greatest  danger  which  confronts  the  city  milk 
consumer  is,  to  my  mind,  on  the  side  of  the  dairyman. 
His  feed,  his  cows,  and  his  attendants,  all  should  be 
objects  of  his  greatest  solicitude,  and  the  resulting 
product,  whether  marketed  in  cans  or  bottles,  should 
be  most  religiously  watched  from  the  time  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  till  it  is  finally  put  down  at  the  consumer’s  door. 

New  York.  chas.  h.  royce. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  BRIDGE  SHARK. 

HOW  he  gets  his  meat. 

Throwing'  Out  Bait. — Inasmuch  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 
takes  particular  pride  in  exposing  all  kinds  of  frauds 
and  “  sharks”,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  how  the  “  Bridge  Shark”  works  his 
game  in  rural  districts.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  more  competition,  the  cheaper  will  be  the  product 
offered  for  sale  ;  but  in  bridge  contracting,  the  reverse 
appears  to  be  the  case. 

The  first  step  towards  securing  a  contract  for  a 
bridge  from  a  township  or  county,  by  a  bridge-con¬ 
tracting  firm,  is  to  ascertain  whether  such  a  town¬ 
ship  or  county  is  in  want  of  one.  For  this  purpose, 
bridge-contracting  firms  send  blank  postal  cards,  ask¬ 
ing  for  information,  to  the  respective  highway  com¬ 
missioners,  county  engineers,  or  other  persons  that 
are  liable  to  be  the  moving  spirits  in  such  matters. 
Such  a  postal  card  reads  about  as  follows  : 

.  BRIDGE  CO.,  . 

When  you  plan  any  bridge  work,  fill  out  this  card  and  return  to 
us.  Plans  and  estimates  furnished  free  on  application. 

Date  of  letting . ...hour . 

Place  of  letting . 

Kind  of  bridge . 

Length  of  bridge . 

Width  of  roadway . 

Width  of  walk . 

Kind  of  foundation . height . 

Distance  from  bridge  to  railroad  station _ miles . station. 

Name . post  office . 

Township . county . 

Each  highway  commissioner  or  county  engineer  is 
liberally  supplied  with  such  postal  cards  by  various 
bridge-contracting  firms,  and  when  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  by  a  board  to  build  a  bridge,  these  cards  are 
filled  out,  as  directed;  as  the  opinion  prevails  with 
commissioners  that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade, 
they  will  send  out  the  call  for  bids  to  as  many  con¬ 
tractors  as  can  be  found  in  the  business. 

Several  days  prior  to  the  date  of  letting,  one  or 
more  bridge-contracting  agents  will  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  to  look  over  the  ground,  and  especially  to 
pump  the  commissioner  or  other  parties  most  inter¬ 
ested.  The  amount  of  “sugar”  to  be  paid  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  contract  being  ascertained,  the  agents  depart 
for  other  productive  grounds. 

Fixing  the  Hooks. — On  the  date  of  letting,  these 
agents  reappear,  together  with  a  host  of  others  (the 
number  depends  on  the  amount  of  business  on  tap  in 
that  vicinity  at  that  particular  time),  who  have  been 
invited  to  bid,  and  also  some  who  have  not  been  in¬ 
vited.  Some  of  these  new  arrivals  may  go  out  to  look 
over  the  ground,  but  if  the  bridge  is  any  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  meeting  place,  this  further  investiga¬ 
tion  is  generally  dispensed  with.  This  multitude  of 
agents  now  take  an  inventory  to  determine  whether 
all  are  on  deck,  and  then  call  a  star-chamber  meeting. 
The  transactions  of  this  meeting  may  be  summed  up 
about  as  follows : 

“  How  many  are  we  ?  ” 

“  Ten  !  ” 

“  Expenses  ?  ” 

“  $25  each  ;  it’s  a  small  job  !  ” 

“  10  x  25=$250  ” 

“  What  is  the  shop  estimate  of  cost  ?  ” 

“$610.” 

“$610+10%-f$250-KSugar)$50=$971.” 

“  Who  is  to  have  this  job  V  ” 

“Smith,  Ling,  Brown,  etc  ,  have  had  such  and  such 
jobs.  I  want  this  one  !  ”  says  Black. 

Chorus  :  “  Give  it  to  Black  !  ” 

Adjournment  — “  Black  sets  ’em  up  !  ” 

The  respective  bids  are  now  made  up,  with  Black 
the  lowest  bidder,  and  at  the  appointed  hour,  all  meet 
the  commissioner  and  the  board.  Each  agent  (en¬ 
gineer  ?)  steps  singly  before  the  high  tribunal,  the 
board,  and  says  his  say  about  his  great  company  and 


the  advantages  of  his  specific  design.  Black  is  the 
last  one  to  take  the  stand  ;  his  company  is  the  best 
this  side  of  heaven  (if  he  is  not  a  Chicago  man);  he  is 
very  particular  in  describing  and  illustrating  the 
minute  details  of  his  design,  and  presto,  being  a  n’ce 
fellow  and  having  beep  more  particular  in  explaining 
everything  to  the  honorable  board,  besides  being  the 
lowest  bidder,  he  gets  the  job. 

Adjournment :  All  are  happy  ;  Black  sets  ’em  up 
again,  board  and  all !  What  kind  of  a  bridge  the 
township  will  get  is  another  question. 

Monroe  County,  Mich.  edward  c.  tost. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  SUGAR  MARKET. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  the  chemist  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department,  has  recently  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Europe,  where  he  studied  the  question  of 
sugar  production.  Various  statements  having  been 
attributed  to  Dr.  Wiley,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  obtained 
this  note  from  him,  which  is  important  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  future  of  American  sugar  production  : 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  exact  figures  for  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  world,  but  12,000,000  tons 
is  an  amount  evidently  too  high.  The  consumption 
of  sugar  is,  probably,  somewhere  between  7,000,000  and 
8,000,000  tons  per  year. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  true  that  the  development  which 
the  sugar  industry  will  undergo  in  the  newly-acquired 
colonies  of  the  United  States,  will  greatly  increase 
the  output  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane,  and  thus  tend  to 
restrict  the  market  for  beet-root  sugar.  European 
economists  clearly  foresee  this  result,  and  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  antipathy  which  Europeans  felt  toward 
this  country  during  the  late  Spanish  war  was,  doubt¬ 
less,  based  on  the  effect  which  the  event  of  the  war 
would  have  upon  the  beet-root  industry  in  Europe. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Cuban  rebellion  and  the 
Spanish  war,  the  imports  of  beet-root  sugar  from 
Europe  to  this  country  amounted  in  one  year  to  as 
much  as  800,000  tons.  When  peace  is  fully  restored, 
and  the  agricultural  resources  of  our  tropical  posses¬ 
sions  are  developed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
importation  of  beet  sugar  into  this  country  from 
Europe  will  entirely  cease. 

It  is,  probably,  true  also  that  the  United  States, 
with  all  her  dependencies,  will  be  able  to  fix  the  price 
of  sugar  for  the  whole  world.  We  consume  more 
sugar  than  any  other  nation.  At  the  present  time, 
our  consumption  amounts  to  2,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
which  will  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines,  will  amount  in  a  few  years  to  2,000,000, 
or,  perhaps,  2,500,000  tons.  h.  w.  wiley. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


HOGS  IN  APPLE  ORCHARDS. 

How  They  Booted. — Last  year,  I  wintered  30 
pigs,  feeding  them  rye  and  rye  straw  unthrashed,  and 
occasionally  a  little  hominy.  During  the  first  part 
of  April,  I  let  them  into  one  of  my  orchards,  which 
contained  about  10  acres,  and  gave  them  perfect  lib¬ 
erty  to  root.  By  the  middle  of  June,  they  had  plowed 
the  orchard  ground  completely,  and  hardly  a  spire  of 
grass  could  be  seen.  As  the  land  was  quite  rich,  a 
new  growth  of  grass  soon  came  up,  and  with  what 
small  and  inferior  apples  had  fallen  from  the  trees, 
they  had  plenty  to  eat.  I  did  not  feed  these  hogs 
anything  but  water  from  the  time  they  were  turned 
into  the  orchard  until  they  were  shut  up  to  fatten, 
and  I  never  saw  such  a  contented  and  healthy  lot  of 
hogs  before  in  my  life.  When  I  shut  them  up,  they 
were  not  fat,  yet  they  had  good  frames  and  growth, 
and  it  required  but  little  corn  to  fatten  them. 

I  have  now  180  pigs,  some  which  I  bought  early  in 
the  Fall.  Of  these,  I  shall  winter  about  130,  feeding 
them  rye  and  straw,  and  a  little  ground  corn  once  in 
a  while.  As  I  have  two  orchards,  I  shall,  in  the 
Spring,  divide  the  pigs,  putting  65  in  each  orchard, 
ringing  those  which  I  put  in  the  orchard  that  was 
rooted  up  last  Summer,  and  give  the  other  65  liberty 
to  root.  My  plan  is  to  let  the  pigs  root  up  the  orchards 
every  other  year,  to  keep  sod  from  forming  and  the 
ground  soft.  As  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring,  I 
shall  plow  and  seed  about  five  acres  to  clover,  so  that 
I  can  give  the  pigs  additional  pasture  in  July.  I 
shall,  also,  plant  a  few  acres  of  Early  Cory  sweet  corn 
which  I  shall  feed  stalks  and  all,  during  September, 
thus  having  the  hogs  in  fine  shape  to  fatten  early  in 
the  Fall. 

The  Rooting  Raid. — This  Fall,  we  sold  our  ap¬ 
ples  for  $1,500  on  the  trees,  there  being  1,100  barrels  of 
A  No.  1  fruit.  With  the  exception  of  300  barrels,  all 
the  apples  came  from  the  orchard  in  which  the  hogs 
had  pastured.  When  the  Greenings  were  picked  in 
the  orchard  where  the  hogs  had  been,  the  pickers  got 
two  bushels  of  culls  to  every  60  barrels  of  good  ones, 
while  in  the  other  orchard,  they  sorted  away  10  times 
that  number.  I  believe  that,  if  we  had  had  hogs  in 
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both  orchards,  we  would  have  obtained  nearly  2,000 
barrels  of  fine  fruit.  Hogs  not  only  keep  all  sod 
turned  over,  and  the  ground  soft  and  mellow,  but 
they  eat  all  the  affected  fruit,  and  thus  kill  many  in¬ 
jurious  insects.  They  also  bury  all  filth  and  foul 
matter,  and  continually  fertilize  the  land. 

As  we  train  our  trees  low  so  that  we  can  pick  most 
of  the  fruit  while  standing  on  the  ground,  I  do  not 
think  that  sheep  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  us,  as 
they  would  gnaw  the  lower  branches,  and  the  younger 
trees.  I  much  prefer  hogs,  because  they  never  let  the 
orchard  become  sodbound,  one  cause  which  I  think 
fills  our  markets  with  small  and  knotty  fruit. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  richard  p.  Campbell. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  GOOD  ROADS. 

Let  Farmers  Build  Them. — I  noticed  on  page 
799,  the  note  on  road  smashers.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  we  expend  $3,000  per  mile  on  roads  for  non-tax¬ 
payers  or  any  one  to  destroy  by  hauling  heavy  loads 
on  narrow-tired  wagons.  The  State  laws  of  Ohio  pro¬ 
tect  such  roads  against  such  impostors,  and  if  any 
taxpayer  stands  by  and  sees  the  destruction  of  his 
road  and  does  not  enforce  the  law,  he  should  stand  the 
loss  and  not  complain.  Roads  need  not  cost  $3,000 
per  mile.  Here  in  Paulding  County,  we  build  roads  that 
cost  the  taxpayer  $850  in  cash  per  mile,  of  crushed 
stone,  nine  feet  wide  and  nine  inches  deep.  This  is  1,320 
cubic  yards,  at  65  cents  per  cubic  yard,  or  $858.  The 
hauling  is  done  by  the  farmers  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  roadmaking,  which  is  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  to  bond  the  township,  and  pay  six  per 
cent  interest  to  raise  the  extra  $2,142,  which  he  must 
pay  if  he  leaves  it  to  the  contractor,  while  his  team, 
perhaps,  stands  in  the  barn. 

What  Bad  Roads  Mean. — The  increase  in  the 
valuation  of  the  land  is  the  least  reason  why  we 
should  improve  the  roads.  Pleasure  and  home  com¬ 
forts  depend  upon  our  facilities  for  getting  around. 
Churches  and  schools  depend  on  them.  Show  me  a 
district  where  the  roads  are  all  unimproved,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  district  that  is  lacking  in  moral 
standard,  and  children  are  at  a  disadvantage  to  obtain 
even  a  common-school  education.  Churches  must 
close  their  doors  during  the  Winter,  and  when  Sum¬ 
mer  comes,  all  have  lost  interest  in  church-going. 

Why  try  to  increase  the  products  of  the  farm,  and 
not  increase  our  facilities  for  delivering  them  to  mar¬ 
ket?  It  costs  the  farmer  more  to  deliver  his  products 
to  the  railroad  than  it  costs  to  ship  it  from  there  to 
the  city.  Who  would  take  the  contract  to  haul  100 
hogs  four  miles  over  a  bad  mud  road  after  a  big  rain, 
for  what  it  costs  to  ship  them  to  the  city  ?  I  have 
seen,  in  this  county,  four  horses  attached  to  a  wagon 
loaded  with  less  than  1,500  pounds,  and  then  it  was  a 
sin  to  have  them  out  in  such  mud.  Often  we  are 
compelled  to  walk  and  take  with  us  our  butter  and 
eggs,  while  our  horses  are  in  the  barn  needing  exer¬ 
cise,  all  because  the  road  is  too  bad  to  take  them  out. 
It  does  increase  the  price  of  land,  as  land  along  a 
good  pike  will  bring  $10  to  $15  per  acre  more  than 
land  situated  a  mile  away  from  it,  if  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  there  ever  being  a  pike  near  it.  b.  f.  j. 

Mandale,  O.  _ 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

WHERE  TO  PUT  THE  INCUBATOR  THER¬ 
MOMETER. 

Which  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  using  incubators, 
to  place  the  thermometer  with  the  bulb  resting  on  one  or  more 
eggs,  or  simply  to  have  the  bulb  on  the  same  level  as  the  eggs, 
but  touching  none  of  them  ?  I  run  three  hot-air  machines  nearly 
all  the  time,  except  July  and  August;  in  two  of  them,  I  use  ther¬ 
mometers  which  do  not  touch  the  eggs,  in  the  other  one,  the  bulb 
rests  on  two  eggs.  I  seem  to  average  better  hatches  in  the 
former.  The  incubators  are  of  the  same  make.  a.  s. 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

I  use  the  thermometer  in  an  incubator,  with  the 
bulb  resting  on  a  level  with  the  eggs,  rather  than 
resting  on  the  eggs,  for  the  reason  that,  unless  the 
eggs  are  tested  out  very  carefully  and  often,  it  might 
rest  on  an  egg  with  a  dead  chick  in  it,  which  would 
be  misleading.  D.  A.  mount. 

The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  should  always  rest  on 
and  between  two  fertile  eggs,  with  the  top  of  the 
bulb  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  average  egg  in  the 
incubator.  If  the  thermometer  is  lower  between  the 
eggs,  the  temperature  will  register  lower,  and  vice 
versa.  A  fertile  egg  is  higher  in  temperature  after 
the  germ  starts  than  a  dead  or  infertile  egg,  and  for 


this  reason,  the  eggs  should  be  tested  as  soon  as  the 
difference  can  be  distinguished  ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
are,  the  thermometer  should  be  placed  on  fertile  eggs, 
as  I  have  said  above.  This  method  of  using  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  conceded  by  most  experienced  operators 
to  be  the  correct  one.  I  have  used  incubators  where 
they  were  hung  on  a  level  with  the  eggs,  and  not 
touching  them,  but  in  no  instance  have  I  secured  as 
good  results  as  by  this  method.  e.  b.  underbill. 

I  have  always  kept  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  on 
a  live  egg  in  the  incubator.  I  think  the  temperature 
can  be  regulated  better  than  when  it  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  eggs,  especially  if  much  air  is  being 
run  through  the  machine.  If  the  thermometer  is 
placed  between  the  eggs,  the  bulb  should  be  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  eggs.  Perhaps  just  as  good 
results  could  be  attained;  I  have  never  tried  it. 

b.  holmes. 

We  always  place  the  bulb  on  the  egg,  and  after  the 
animal  heat  begins,  we  are  careful  to  place  it  on  a 
live  egg ;  then  we  know  just  the  temperature  of  our 
eggs.  Previous  to  the  rise  of  animal  heat,  the  glass 
on  the  same  level  with  the  egg  would  be  all  right ;  but 
after  the  seventeenth  day,  the  glass  on  a  live  egg 
would  run  three  or  four  degrees  higher  than  another 
glass  on  the  same  level  as,  but  not  in  contact  with, 
the  egg,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  guess  in  the  matter. 

JAMES  RANKIN. 

It  is,  probably,  better  to  place  the  thermometer  be¬ 
tween  two  fertile  eggs,  the  bulb  touching  them.  The 
reason  is  that,  as  the  chicks  grow  in  the  eggs,  the 
heat  increases,  hence  the  he~t  of  the  incubator  egg 
chamber  may  be  lower  than  the  real  temperature  of 
the  eggs  ;  but  this  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  using 
two  or  three  thermometers,  and  making  comparisons. 
Something  depends,  also,  upon  the  kind  of  incubator, 
the  depth  of  the  egg  chamber,  and  the  mode  of  heat¬ 
ing.  It  is  difficult  for  a  novice  to  distinguish  a  fer¬ 
tile  egg  at  the  first  test  (the  third  or  fourth  day),  but 
as  the  temperature  of  the  eggs  in  the  early  stages 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  egg  chamber,  it  is 
perfectly  safe  simply  to  place  a  thermometer  any¬ 
where  among  the  eggs  until  they  can  be  tested,  so  as 
to  select  fertile  eggs  ;  but  the  bulb  should  be  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  sides  of  the  eggs.  As  more  heat  exists 
nearer  the  source  whence  it  is  obtained,  in  some  inGU- 
bators,  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  proper  location  at 
which  to  place  a  thermometer,  and  the  real  guide 
must,  therefore,  be  observation.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 


The  Law  of  Private  Telephone  Lines. 

A.  JJ.,  Milton,  iV.  Y. — What  is  the  law  or  custom  in  this  State  in 
relation  to  running  a  private  telephone  line  in  the  country  along 
the  public  highway  ?  Does  one  have  to  get  the  consent  of  each 
property  owner  along  the  line,  or  can  one  get  permission  of  some 
town  officer  or  officers  to  erect  it  ?  If  so,  who  are  the  proper 
officers  ? 

Ans. — You  may  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  custom  or 
plan  of  erecting  private  or  neighborhood  telephone 
lines  in  rural  districts  by  reference  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
December  3.  Private  as  well  as  corporate  lines  come 
under  the  provision  of  the  principle  of  law  known  as 
“  eminent  domain 

Section  100,  Article  8,  Chapter  40,  Laws  of  1892,  pro¬ 
vides  that  seven  or  more  persons  may  become  a  cor¬ 
poration  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  owning, 
using  and  maintaining  a  line  of  telephones  wholly 
within  the  country  districts,  by  filing  a  certificate 
stating  name  of  corporation,  its  general  route  and 
points  to  be  connected  ;  the  number  of  shares,  term 
of  existence,  name  and  residence  of  at  least  seven 
directors,  with  the  clerk  of  the  county,  as  provided  by 
Section  5,  Chapter  687  of  the  General  Corporation 
Laws  of  New  York. 

If,  however,  this  corporation  is  a  moneyed  corpora¬ 
tion,  articles  will  be  required  for  filing  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

Section  2  of  chapter  687  provides  for  a  cooperative 
corporation  under  the  head  of  mixed  corporations, 
and  this  would  seem  to  me  to  be  advisable  for  a  farm¬ 
ers’  telephone  company. 

Section  102,  article  8,  chapter  40,  general  laws  1892, 
provides  that  such  corporation  may  erect  poles,  con¬ 
struct  and  maintain  the  necessary  fixtures  for  its 
lines,  along  and  in  the  public  highways  within  the 
limits  of  said  county  ;  through  and  over  any  other 
land,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  owners  thereof  to  full 
compensation  for  the  same.  If  an  agreement  as  to 
compensation  cannot  be  made  with  such  owner  or 
owners,  such  compensation  shall  be  ascertained  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  condemnation  law. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  few  neighbors  may  or¬ 
ganize  themselves  into  a  mixed  or  cooperative  cor¬ 
poration,  file  articles  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and 
proceed  to  erect  poles  in  the  public  highway  without 
obtaining  permission  from  the  abutting  property 
owners  along  the  proposed  route.  I  would  advise 
you  to  consult  with  the  county  clerk  or  county  com¬ 
missioners  or  other  officials  having  the  responsibility 
of  the  public  highways,  before  attempting  the  erec¬ 


tion  of  poles  and  fixtures.  The  law  is  silent  concern¬ 
ing  the  right  of  private  parties  to  erect  and  maintain 
telephone  lines  along  the  public  highway.  In  order 
to  afford  police  protection,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
form  a  cooperative  company  as  set  out  in  section  2, 
chapter  687  of  the  general  laws.  R.  d.  f. 

Why  Is  the  Land  Sterile  ? 

J.  <?.,  Ohio. — A  young  man  said  the  other  day  at  an  institute, 

“  My  land  is  getting  so  hard  that  I  can  hardly  work  it.  It  gets 
worse  every  year.”  “  Why  don’t  you  plow  under  a  big  green 
crop  of  some  kind,  and  loosen  up  the  soil,  and  get  it  full  of 
humus  again?  Soil  full  of  decaying  plant  material  never  gets 
hard;  its  ferment  sets  free  other  plant  matter  inert  in  the  soil,  is 
warmer,  holds  moisture  better,  and  so  on.  Getting  plants  into 
the  soil  is  the  way  Nature  made  soils  fertile!”  “Yes,  I  know 
and  if  I  plow  under  my  clover  and  other  crops  for  humus,  how 
am  I  to  feed  the  stock  I  now  have  ?  ”  The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  an¬ 
swer  him  ! 

Ans. — Not  unless  we  know  more  about  the  farm. 
Is  there  any  idle  land  on  it  ?  Any  old  pastures  or 
weedy  meadows  that  are  not  cultivated  and  do  not 
pay  for  their  taxes  ?  If  we  had  such  fields,  we  would 
start  them  next  Spring  with  cow  peas.  Burn  them 
over  and  break  up  as  cheaply  as  possible.  If  reason¬ 
ably  free  from  stones,  we  would  use  a  disk  or  Cut¬ 
away  for  this  work.  Then  sow  about  June  1  a  bushel 
of  Early  Black  cow  peas  per  acre,  and  let  them  alone. 
With  two  crops  of  cow  peas,  these  neglected  old  fields 
would,  probably,  produce  about  as  much  stock  food 
as  the  fields  he  is  now  working,  and  he  can  then 
afford  to  give  them  a  well-earned  rest.  Set  the  fields 
that  are  now  loafing  at  work.  This  will  take  time,  but 
it  will  not  cost  much  cash.  Two  crops  of  cow  peas 
will  put  new  life  into  any  soil.  Most  farms  are  too 
large.  The  idle  land  produces  nothing,  and  is  often 
sour.  Lime  and  cow  peas  will  give  it  character  enough 
to  stand  up  with  the  cultivated  land. 

Wintering  Nursery  Stock  in  Cellars. 

S.  K.  M.,  Sheridan,  Mich. — Will  you  give  the  whole  process  of 
wintering  nursery  stock  in  a  cellar  ? 

Ans. — There  are  many  ways  of  doing  it.  Cellars  for 
storing  nursery  stock  for  Winter  are  usually  made  one 
story,  say  four-foot  posts,  covering  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground  for  such  purpose.  By  suitable,  we  mean 
ground  that  is  dry,  so  that  no  water  will  stand  in  the 
ground.  It  is  our  custom  to  heel  in  the  trees,  in  this 
covered  ground,  as  thickly  as  we  can  stand  them  and 
have  the  soil  work  in  among  the  roots.  We  always 
heel  in,  not  in  bunches,  but  with  the  roots  spread  so 
that  the  earth  may  readily  work  in  among  the  roots. 
In  many  of  the  dirt  cellars,  the  trees  are  tied  in 
bunches  and  piled  up,  covering  the  roots  in  moss  or 
shavings,  or  any  damp  material,  so  that  no  roots  are 
exposed  to  the  air.  In  this  way,  a  dirt  cellar  may  be 
packed  to  hold  five  or  six  times  as  many  trees  as  when 
the  trees  are  heeled  in  as  we  do  it.  We  have  never 
tried  this  plan  from  the  fact  that  we  never  approved 
of  the  method  ;  yet  trees  may  be  kept  all  right  when 
piled  up  as  above  stated.  We  have  always  found  it  a 
safe  way  to  keep  the  trees,  to  heel  in,  and  so  have 
always  followed  this  course. 

In  moderate  or  thawy  weather,  we  open  the  venti-, 
lators  to  change  the  air,  and  if  the  cellar  gets  too 
warm,  leave  them  open  on  a  cold  night  to  cool  the 
cellar  down  somewhat.  The  cellar  should  be  kept 
cool,  and  if  it  freezes  some,  it  does  no  harm  where  the 
trees  are  properly  heeled  in.  A  cellar  25  x  75  feet  will 
hold  from  12,600  to  15,000  peach  trees  when  heeled  in, 
and  about  the  same  of  pear.  Trees  thus  wintered 
should  be  set  out  early  in  Spring,  as  they  will  start 
earlier  than  those  left  out  through  the  Winter. 

Connecticut.  Stephen  hoyt’s  sons. 

Grass  in  a  Fruit  Garden. 

W.  A.  J.,  Chicago,  111. — I  have,  in  the  rear  of  my  home  lot,  an 
area  of  about  10,000  square  feet  on  which  I  have  an  assortment 
of  fruit  trees,  both  large  and  small,  for  home  use,  the  largest 
being  pears  and  plums,  dwarfs  and  standards.  The  soil 
is  clay,  covered  with  about  a  foot  of  black  loam.  In  planting, 
the  holes  were  made,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  trees,  about  four 
feet  in  diameter  and  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  the  clay  re¬ 
moved  and  a  fibrous  loam  of  decomposed  sod  substituted.  The 
growth  in  every  case  has  been  extremely  vigorous,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  severe  prunings,  I  have  had  trouble  in  keeping  the  stock 
in  sufficient  check.  The  smaller  trees  have  fruited,  and  the 
pears  should  next  year.  I  have  plenty  of  water  piped  where 
wanted.  I  let  the  grass  grow  to  within  a  space  of  about  five  feet 
around  the  trees,  and  leave  a  strip  for  cultivation  two  feet  in 
width,  for  the  bushes.  I  cut  the  grass  in  the  intervening  spaces 
with  a  lawn  mower.  I  want  to  get  around  among  the  trees 
comfortably  at  all  times.  Am  I  doing  wrong  in  permitting  the 
grass  to  grow  in  the  inclosure  at  all,  while  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  are  satisfactory  ? 

Ans. — The  fact  that  the  trees  are  growing  vigor¬ 
ously  up  to  date  is  a  sign  that  there  has  been  no 
neglect  or  lack  of  fertility  in  the  soil  so  far.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  may  have  been  too  much  nitrogen  or 
other  stimulus  in  the  soil,  as  shown  by  the  excessive 
growth.  The  pruning,  if  done  in  Winter,  would  not 
check  the  wood  growth,  but  rather  tend  to  increase 
it.  However,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  grass  sod 
will  get  in  its  work  in  due  time.  It  surely  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  both  the  growth  and  fruitfulness  of  the  trees 
in  the  end.  Grass  is  a  tree  robber.  It  will  help  take 
up  the  fertility  and  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  its  pres¬ 
ence  will  prevent  the  cultivation  that  will  be  found 
necessary  over  the  entire  surface  as  the  trees  get 
larger.  Very  rarely  should  an  orchard  be  seeded 
down  to  grass,  some  say  never  ;  but  that  depends  upon 
many  conditions.  Where  the  health  and  fruitfulness 
of  the  trees  are  the  main  objects,  grass  is  not  needed. 
An  orchard  should  be  an  orchard  and  not  a  meadow 
or  a  pasture.  The  roots  extend  far  beyond  the  limited 
space  usually  allotted  to  them  by  the  imagination, 
when  all  of  the  surface  is  in  grass  except  a  strip  or 
patch  about  the  tree.  Looking  to  the  future  good  of 
the  trees,  I  would  say  cultivate  the  whole  surface  be¬ 
tween  the  trees.  h.  e.  v.  d. 
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Ruralisms  • 

► 

A  Dwarf  Cassabanana.— Our  friend, 
J.  L.  Normand,  of  Marksville,  La.,  writes: 

“  Several  of  your  readers  have  written 
to  me  that  the  Cassabanana  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  with  them.  I  hardly  think  that 
it  will  fruit  much  farther  north  than 
here,  unless  the  seeds  be  started  in  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  early  in  the  Spring,  and  the 
plants  set  out  in  the  open  ground  when 
danger  of  frost  is  over.” 

Our  trial  of  the  Cassabanana  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  was  a  failure  ;  the  vines 
did  not  even  bloom. 

Mr.  Normand  is  now  growing  the 
dwarf  Cassabanana  which,  he  says,  is 
much  earlier — so  much  earlier  that  he 
thinks  that  it  will  do  well  even  in 
Canada  . 

Japan  Plum  Experience. — Mr.  Nor¬ 
mand  has  had  as  much  experience  with 
Japan  plums,  perhaps,  as  any  man  in  the 
country.  He  finds  that  many  of  the 
varieties  that  do  not  succeed  at  all  with 
him  in  Marksville,  thrive  well  farther 
north.  Several  years  ago,  he  sent  scions 
to  several  of  the  leading  horticulturists 
in  the  North,  of  certain  new  varieties  of 
the  Japan  plums  that  were  failures  with 
him.  Mr.  G.  W.  Livingston,  of  Monroe, 
la.,  writes  him  :  “  I  consider  the  Wasse 
Sumomo  the  best  of  the  Japan  plums,  as 
it  ripens  its  fruit  so  early  that  there  are 
no  others  in  the  market,  and  the  fruit  is 
free  from  rot  and  insect  ravages.” 

Mr.  Theodore  Williams,  of  Benson, 
Neb.,  writes  to  Mr.  Normand  :  “  Sorts 
like  Ogon  and  Engre,  that  you  once  said 
were  barren  with  you,  thrive  best  here. 
One  thing  is  sure,  the  true  Sweet  Botan 
from  you  is  not  the  Abundance  I  have 
from  Lovett.  Though  they  are  nearly 
alike,  the  true  Sweet  Botan  is  much 
hardier,  enduring  a  degree  of  cold  that 
kills  the  Abundance.” 

Mr.  McLelland,  of  the  Nebraska  Sta¬ 
tion,  finds  the  Japan  plums  hardier  than 
the  natives. 

The  Engre,  in  so  far  as  we  have  heard, 
is  close  to  the  Willard,  ripening  at  about 
the  same  season.  Like  the  Willard,  it 
is  of  low  quality. 

Many  of  the  new  varieties  of  Japan 
plums  will,  probably,  bear  fruit  next 
season  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Of  all 
those  that  have  fruited  up  to  the  present 
time,  we  prefer  the  Abundance.  The 
Hale  is  a  disappointment  to  us  thus  far. 
The  Ogon  tree  bears  early  and  abund¬ 
antly,  but  its  yellow  fruit,  of  medium 
size,  is  of  low  quality.  Willard  is  worth¬ 
less,  as  we  have  stated  before.  Satsuma 
has  borne  with  us  for  two  seasons,  but 
the  flesh  is  coarse  and  sour,  the  color 
of  a  dull  red,  and  we  do  not  know  why 
any  person  should  care  for  it  for  any 
purpose  except  it  may  be  for  canning. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  excellent 
Japan  plums,  and  we  may  hope  that 
there  is  room  for  further  improvement. 
Why  we  especially  value  them  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  is  that  they  are  the  only 
species  whose  fruit  is  not  destroyed  by 
the  curculio . 

Dioscorea  bulbiffra. — It  was  in  our 
issue  of  December  1,  1894,  That  we  first 
made  reference  to  this  interesting  plant 
which,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  has 
proved  of  economic  value.  Many  of  our 
friends  are  familiar  with  the  Dioscorea 
Batatas  which  has,  of  late  years,  been 
advertised  as  the  Cinnamon  vine.  This 
was  introduced  about  1855,  and  it  was 
thought  at  that  time  and  later  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  a  formidable  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  Irish  potato ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
anything  of  the  kind,  because  the  tuber 
grows  too  deep  in  the  soil,  the  big  end  at 
the  bottom,  tapering  to  a  narrow  top. 
The  tubers  form  in  the  soil  two  feet  or 
more  in  depth,  and  they  are  so  brittle 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dig  them 
out  without  breaking  them.  Old  plants 


often  bear  tubers  weighing  five  or  six 
pounds,  and  drought  seems  to  be  no 
hindrance  to  their  development.  The 
vines  grow  with  wonderful  rapidity,  15 
feet  or  more  during  a  season,  the  green¬ 
ish-white  little  flowers  emitting  a  pleas¬ 
ing  fragranceof  cinnamon.  Once  planted, 
you  have  always  the  Chinese  Yam  with 
you.  In  the  axils  of  many  of  the  leaves, 
are  borne  little  tubers  the  size  of  large 
peas,  from  which  the  vine  is  easily  prop¬ 
agated.  It  was  Mr.  Julius  Schnadelbach, 
of  Grand  Bay,  Ala. ,  who  first  sent  us  an 
aerial  bulb  tuber  of  the  yam,  Dioscorea 
bulbifera.  It  measured  nearly  three 
inches  in  diameter  one  way,  about  an 
inch  the  other,  and  quite  resembled  in 
form  a  double-winged,  flattened  straw¬ 
berry.  The  color,  as  we  then  stated, 
was  grayish,  like  those  of  the  little  aerial 
yams  of  the  Cinnamon  vine.  Mr. 
Schnadelbach  wrote  us  at  the  time  that 
he  considered  this  Dioscorea  worthy  of 
being  introduced  as  a  vegetable.  We 
quote  :  “  It  is  very  productive — 10  plants 
have  yielded  over  half  a  bushel.  'When 
cooked  as  one  cooks  the  Irish  potato, 
they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
it,  except  that  the  Dioscorea  tubers  have 
a  slightly  pungent  taste.”  It  appears 
that  some  of  these  aerial  tubers  grow  to 
the  size  of  a  pound  and  over.  Unlike 
the  Cinnamon  vine,  underground  yams 
do  not  form.  We  planted  our  yam,  but 
it  did  not  sprout. 

Now  we  are  favored  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  letter  respecting  Bulbifera  by  Mr. 
Normand,  who  tells  us  above  about  the 
Dwarf  Cassabanana  : 

“  I  mail  you  a  few  tubers  of  a  new 
vegetable  which,  I  believe,  will  be  of 
interest  to  you  and  your  readers.  It  is 
called  the  ‘  Air  tuber  ’ ;  some  call  it  the 
New  Orleans  Air  tuber.  Its  botanical 
name  is  Dioscorea  bulbifera.  My  atten¬ 
tion  was  first  called  to  this  novelty  by 
Prof.  Burnette,  of  our  State  Experiment 
Station.  After  testing  it  for  two  years 
on  my  experiment  grounds,  I  find  it 
equal  to  the  Irish  potato  when  boiled 
until  soft,  peeled  and  then  mashed  and 
fried  like  the  Irish  potato,  with  the  re¬ 
quired  seasoning.  Try  them,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  like  them.  The  plants 
produce  much  more  than  those  of  the 
Irish  potato  on  the  same  space  of  land. 
It  matures  its  tubers  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  continues  until  frost.  The 
tubers  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  each 
leaf,  and  to  see  a  vine  in  full  bearing  is 
a  sight  to  behold.  Some  of  them  are 
quite  large.  An  analysis  of  the  tuber 
made  by  the  assistant  chemist  of  our 
State  Experiment  Station,  shows  that  it 
contains,  protein,  1.82  per  cent;  fat,  .55; 
carbohydrates,  20.70.  In  carbohydrates, 
it  compares  favorably  with  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  peanuts  and  Irish  potatoes. 

“  The  tubers  are  a  curiosity  on  account 
of  their  various  forms.  They  look  like 
petrified  rocks  of  a  gray  silvery  color,  of 
the  most  intricate  carved  stone  work. 
They  suggest  the  missing  link  between 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.” 


A  “  SPORT  "  FROM  ANCIENT  BRITON 
BLACKBERRY. 

In  laying  down  my  Ancient  Briton  blackberries, 
I  found  a  branch  of  one  bush  that  had  rooted  at 
the  tip,  and  grown  a  sprout  a  foot  high.  I  have 
raised  that  variety  over  15  years,  and  never  saw 
one  before.  Would  you  think  it  a  sport,  and  do 
you  suppose  I  could  produce  a  tip  variety  from  it? 

Whitehall,  Wis.  c.  A. 

ANSWERED  BY  FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD. 

The  rooted  blackberry  tip  mentioned 
by  C.  A.  is  a  sport,  a  method  employed 
by  Nature  in  the  production  of  new 
varieties.  According  to  all  known  laws 
and  established  rules  in  plant  breeding, 
root  cuttings  or  suckers  from  this  plant 
should  produce  plants  that  would  show 
a  marked  tendency  to  root  from  the  tips. 
In  time,  no  doubt,  a  variety  could  be 
obtained  that  would  root  freely  from  the 
tips,  as  the  Rathburn  is  said  to  do. 


Remember  that  B  o  w  k  e  r  ’  s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv. 


Whether  this  would  be  an  advantage, 
could  be  decided  only  by  a  comparison 
of  plants  so  grown  with  others  grown 
by  methods  now  in  vogue.  If  the  plants 
from  root  tips  should  prove  to  be  as 
vigorous  as  sucker  or  root-cutting  plants, 
a  tip-rooting  variety  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  preferable  for  the  following 
reasons : 

Sucker  plants  do  not  commonly  possess 
a  very  extensive  root  system,  generally 
having  but  one  straight  root,  the  entire 
plant  being  somewhat  T-shaped.  Tip 
plants,  if  of  the  character  of  blackcap 
tips,  would  have  a  matted  root  system 
which  would  tend  to  start  the  plants  in 
better  shape.  Root  cuttings  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  started  only  under  glass,  either 
greenhouse  or  hotbed,  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  of  transplanting,  and 
consequent  loss  of  plants. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Make  it  a  Point 


COLOR  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
size,  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vegetables, 
weight  and  plumpness  of  grain, 
are  all  produced  by  Potash. 

Potash, 

properly  combined  with  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Nitrogen,  and 
liberally  applied,  will  improve 
every  soil  and  increase  yield 
and  quality  of  any  crop. 

Write  and  get  Free  our  pamphlets,  which 
tell  how  to  buy  and  use  fertilizers  with 
greatest  economy  and  profit. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


To  Get  the  Best  Every  Time,  When 
You  Buy  Medicine. 

Health  is  too  valuable  to  be  tri  fled  with. 
Do  not  experiment.  Get  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  and  you  will  have  the  best  medicine 
money  can  buy — the  medicine  that  cures 
when  all  others  fail.  You  have  every 
reason  to  expect  it  will  do  for  you  what 
it  has  done  for  others.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Price  $1. 
Hood’s  Pills  are  the  favorite  cathartic. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVER,  ALSIKE 


SEEDS 


SEND  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

New  methods  of  cleaning  enable  us  to  save  all  the  good 
seeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  therefore 
pay  fair  price*  for  seeds — every  quality — and  can  sell 
clean  seed*  at  close  prices.  Booklet  3kki>  Sense  free. 


THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


1,000 


Asparagus  Plants  for  12,  Barr's  and  Con¬ 
over’s.  F.  8.  Newcomb  &  Son,  Vineland, N.J. 


mnn  MAR?  Strawberry  Plants  for  $2. 

IUUU  booked  now.  T.  C.  Kevitt,Athenla,N.J. 


\A/ANTCn~ ST0WKLL’S  evergreen  sweet 

if  nil  I  LU  CORN  for  Seed.  Growers  address 

EASTON  PACKING  COMPANY,  Easton,  Md. 


nr  1  nil  TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
IlAuII  reliance  Nursery,  box  10,  Geneva, N.Y 


LEADING  NEW 

STRAWBERRIES 

Sample,  Excelsior,  Nick 
Ohmer,  Jerry  Rusk  and 
Darlings  are  some  of  the 
’new  varieties  1  have  to  offer  this 
season. 

MY  STOCK  IS  LARGE  AND 
VERY  FINE. 

My  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue,  containing  32  pages  and  de- 
l  scribing  60  varieties  of  Strawberries 
will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  ask  for  It. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  is 
all  that  is  required.  Better  send  at  once. 
W.  F.  ALLEN.  JR.,  Box  44>,  Salisbury,  fid. 


Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  Bearing  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  mailed 
free.  w.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 


PEACH 

APPLE 

PEAR 


T  r  e  e  S  —  also  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BUCK,  SON&CO., 

Village  Nurseries , 
IlIGHTSTOWN, .  N.  J. 


ITZKS 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL.  Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  .Shrubs,  Climbers, 
ltosee.  Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants,  Pteonies.  Largest  and  choicest  col¬ 
lections  in  America.  Rest  Novelties.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  fret. 
ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nnnerleii,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V.  Fifty-ninth  Year. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THB 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


650,000  Peach,  150, OOO  Plum,  150,000  Pear,  75,000  Cherry,  150,000 
Apple,  Quince,  Apricot,  Mulberry,  etc.,  50,000  Nut  Rearing  Trees. 
3,0*0,400  twail  FrulSi,  1,000,000  £ue>.  Headquarter!  for 


€2S1WA1$ENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  44 

peomhomse*  filled  with  ohcioe  Sene.,  Plantn,  ArsitariM,  fie  as,  Verna, 
•nraaliau,  eOe.  Oorreoyondeaoe  null  cl  ted.  Catalogue  end  price  Ust  free. 

TH1  WTO  WWW  Si  HAItm»ON  CO,,  BOX  6»  PAINE8VILLE,  OHIO 


High  Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I,  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 

JADOO  FIBRE*™ 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  or  Flowers 

SEND  EOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 

THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POTATOES^ 

TRUCK 

CORN 

OATS 
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A  Sport  from  Ancient  Briton  Blackberry 

(CONTINUED.) 

In  order  to  determine  whether  tip 
rooting  is  a  common  occurrence  with 
Ancient  Briton,  and  to  obtain  a  variety 
of  opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
tip-rooting  Ancient  Briton,  I  addressed 
inquiries  bearing  on  this  subject  to  sev¬ 
eral  large  growers.  Extracts  from  re¬ 
plies  received  follow:  “I  have  never 
known  the  Ancient  Briton  to  root  by 
tipping.  I  would  not  consider  it  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  it  propagates  too  freely  by 
suckers.”  “  I  have  never  seen  Ancient 
Briton  root  at  the  tips.  There  would  be 
no  advantage  in  tip-rooting,  as  the 
plants  grow  too  freely  from  root  cut¬ 
tings.”  “  The  Ancient  Briton  black¬ 
berry  has  rooted  from  tips  but  one  sea¬ 
son,  and  then  at  one  year  old,  when  the 
canes  were  inclined  to  trail  on  the 
ground.”  ‘‘We  have  never  known  any 
variety  of  blackberry  to  root  from  the 
tips.” 

Mr.  Moyle,  an  assistant  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  department  here,  tells  me  that 
he  has  occasionally  found  Ancient  Briton 
canes  rooted  at  the  tips,  and  more  re¬ 
markable  still,  found,  this  season,  a  cane 
of  that  tall  grower,  Dorchester,  rooted 
at  the  tip.  The  rooted  tip  had  a  mat  of 
roots  similar  to  a  blackcap  set. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Egg  Records. — Last  year,  at  this  season,  we 
had  about  170  old  hens  and  about  40  pullets.  They 
laid  during  November,  1897,  just  61  eggs.  Most  of 
the  hens  were  bought  in  the  New  York  live- 
poultry  markets.  The  pullets  were  mostly  of  our 
own  raising,  and  were  late  hatched.  This  year, 
we  have  about  100  pullets  of  our  own  raising,  and 
about  30  yearling  hens.  They  laid  just  62  eggs 
last  month.  We  know  that  this  is  a  bad  show¬ 
ing,  and  that  many  poultrymen  will  say  that  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  However,  it  is  the 
truth,  and  that  is  what  we  are  after.  Our  pullets 
look  bright  and  lively,  and  eat  well.  The  P.  R. 
pullets  are  starting  ahead  of  the  Minorcas  of 
about  the  same  age.  One  objection  to  the  Min¬ 
orca  is  that  it  is  a  late-maturing  bird,  though 
when  it  does  start,  it  keeps  everlastingly  at  it. 
We  have  tried  to  produce  an  earlier  maturing 
bird  by  breeding  in  a  dash  of  Brown  Leghorn 
blood,  and  our  first  laying  pullets  this  Fall  were 
of  that  strain.  Our  flock  laid  101  eggs  in  October. 

What  Ails  the  Hens  ?— Our  neighbors  all  com¬ 
plain  this  year  about  the  laziness  of  their  pullets. 
This  letter  reached  us  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  from  New  York  State,  and  is  a  fair  sample 
of  others: 

SOME  UNGRATEFUL  CHICKENS. 

“  I  am  very  fond  of  chickens,  and  raise  about 
100  each  year,  of  mixed  breeds,  though  trying  to 
have  a  purebred  rooster  all  the  time.  This  year, 
I  have  more  Plymouth  Rocks,  both  White  and 
Barred,  than  of  any  others.  Last  January,  I  set 
two  hens,  hatched  18  chicks,  raised  16  of  them, 
and  felt  quite  sure  that,  when  Fall  came,  I  would 
have  eggs  to  sell.  But — well,  from  60  handsome, 
happy  hens,  I. am  getting  from  one  to  three  eggs 
a  day.  The  chickens  have  a  good  warm,  dry 
house,  a  180-acre  farm  for  a  run,  and  plenty  of 
good  feed,  consisting  of  wheat,  principally— often 
browned — with  a  change  of  corn,  and  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  a  warm  mash  for  breakfast; 
always  clean  water.  Are  they  not  very  lazy,  un¬ 
grateful  hens  ?  ” 

In  spite  of  all  that  the  poultry  authorities  tell 
us,  a  person  must  be  just  about  99  per  cent 
philosopher  to  face  the  usual  poultry  situation 
in  November  and  December.  This  season  has 
been  a  hard  one  on  pullets.  We  have  had  a 
succession  of  cold,  wet  storms  with  but  a  few 
clear  days  between  them.  It  has  taken  great 
courage  in  a  pullet  to  start  in  on  her  lifework  in 
the  face  of  such  weather  as  we  have  had.  You 
can  hardly  blame  them  for  wanting  to  wait  for 
“  some  more  convenient  day  ”  before  sounding 
their  nest  call.  Such  silence,  however,  doesn’t 
fill  the  grain  bin,  and  so  it  is  that  a  wet,  cold 
November  is  a  trying  month  for  the  amateur 
poultryman.  The  “  authorities  ”  tell  us  that  a 
pullet  from  an  early-laying  hen  fed  on  a  well- 
balanced  ration  can’t  help  laying  early.  They 
would  have  us  think  that  such  a  pullet  is  like  an 
alarm  clock,  wound  up  to  drop  an  egg  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day.  Don’t  you  believe  it!  There  is  no  such 
dead-sure  thing  in  poultry  breeding.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  pullets  are,  at  times,  bound  to  act  in 
the  most  unaccountable  way. 

Hen  Care.— We  are  feeding  this  Winter  a 
morning  mash  composed  of  one  part  dried  meat 
by  weight,  one  part  middlings,  two  parts  bran 
and  two  parts  corn  meal.  This  is  fed  warm. 
Every  night,  we  fill  the  25-gallon  cooker  with  a 
mixture  of  cabbage,  small  potatoes  and  turnips 
with  ample  water.  We  start  a  good  fire  under 
them,  and  put  in  some  big  chunks  of  wood  just 
before  going  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  it  is  still  hot. 
We  use  the  liquor  for  mixing  the  hen  mash,  and 
feed  the  solids  to  the  pigs  with  bran  added.  This 
hot  liquor  suits  the  hens  well.  At  noon  and  night, 
we  feed  cracked  corn,  and  we  keep  cabbage  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  hens.  Just  now  the  weather 


is  very  disagreeable,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow.  The  houses  are  cleaned  frequently. 
We  like  to  keep  the  under  side  of  the  roosts  well 
smeared  with  tar. 

The  Dull  Season  — Life  is  pretty  dull  for  the 
hens  just  now,  and  it’s  likely  to  be  duller  yet  for 
the  humans  on  lonely  farms.  These  gray,  solemn 
days  at  the  close  of  the  year  are  likely  to  make 
grown-up  folks  thoughtful,  and  there  are  lots  of 
us  who  think  the  wrong  kind  of  thoughts  unless 
we  are  very  careful.  I  always  like  to  have  the 
20th  of  December  come.  That  is  the  shortest  day 
in  the  year,  and  after  that  goes,  we  look  forward 
to  an  increase  in  the  daylight.  We  try  to  avoid 
dull  days  at  Hope  Farm  by  keeping  busy.  It’s 
wonderful  how  much  can  be  done  in  and  around 
a  farmhouse.  The  children  keep  things  pretty 
lively.  A  child  is  naturally  hopeful,  and  we  find 
it  a  good  plan  to  encourage  all  the  innocent  fun 
we  can.  Let  the  Madame  try  a  new  pudding,  or 
some  new  way  of  making  bread,  or  some  other 
simple  thing,  and  we  can  all  find  lots  of  interest 
and  pleasure  in  it.  May  be  some  of  you  wise 
folks  will  quote  Scripture  at  us,  and  say  that 
we  should  “  Put  away  childish  things.”  You 
may  quote  all  you  like,  but  your  humble  servant 
will  hang  on  to  the  best  things  of  childhood  as 
long  as  he  can.  I  pity  the  people  in  lonely  farm¬ 
houses  where  there  are  no  children,  or  where 
childish  thoughts  are  crushed  out.  The  snow 
and  mud  don’t  keep  our  little  folks  in  the  house. 
They  all  have  rubber  boots,  and  they  wade  and 
play  in  the  deepest  snow.  None  of  them  has  had  a 
cold  this  Winter,  and  they  are  as  hearty  as  little 
bears.  “Time  enough  for  books  and  polish 
later,”  says  the  Madame;  “let  them  toughen 
their  muscles,  and  learn  to  be  loving  and  obedient 
first.”  There  must  be  something  wrong  with  a 
fellow’s  liver  and  conscience  if  he  can’t  catch  a 
little  hope  and  faith  from  these  sound-hearted 
little  folks. 

Feeding  Horses. — Several  persons  ask  how 
much  we  feed  the  horses.  They  each  get  about 
25  pounds  of  sweet-corn  stalks  per  day.  There 
are  some  small  nubbins  on  the  stalks.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  horses  are  fed  about  six  pounds  of  bran 
and  half  a  pound  of  oil-meal  per  day.  Bran  is 
such  coarse,  light  stuff,  that  it  is  hard  to  estimate 
it  by  the  pound.  The  horses  are  not  at  hard 
work  this  Winter,  but  they  look  well.  At  ordinary 
prices  for  bran  and  oil  meal,  this  makes  a  cheap 
Winter  ration.  In  our  experience,  sweet-corn 
stalks  are  much  better  for  horse  feeding  than  the 
stalks  of  field  corn.  I  think  they  are  a  trifle  less 
constipating.  Of  course,  this  ration  is  not  ad¬ 
vised  for  general  use.  It  would  not  do  for  smart 
driving  horses  or  for  heavy  working  teams.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  produce  on  the  farm  any  of  the 
hay  and  grain  needed  for  feeding  the  stock.  We 


use  the  bran  and  oil  meal  because  they  make  the 
cheapest  balance  to  go  with  the  sweet-corn 
stalks.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  pays  the  small 
farmer  in  northern  New  Jersey  to  attempt  to 
grow  grain  for  his  stock.  I  think  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  more  profitable  crops,  and  thus  do  better  to 
buy  the  cheaper  corn  and  bran  from  the  West. 
It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  most  of  our  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  do  not  believe  this — at  least,  they 
do  not  care  to  go  on  this  theory. 

Sleigh  Riding. — The  week  after  Thanksgiving 
saw  che  ground  well  covered  with  snow,  and  our 
folks  made  the  most  of  it.  We  got  the  old  sleigh 
out,  and  brushed  it  up,  and  made  life  something 
of  a  burden  for  old  Frank.  His  feet  are  too  big 
for  fancy  trotting,  yet  he  fairly  kicked  up  his 
heels,  and  threw  snowballs  all  over  the  sleigh 
when  people  undertook  to  pass  him  on  the  road. 
Our  old  sleigh  carried  six  or  seven  passengers  at 
times,  and  they  had  rousing  good  fun  every 
inch  of  the  way.  “Don’t  use  the  horses,”  some 
people  say.  That’s  not  the  way  we  talk  at  Hope 
Farm.  The  idea  of  great  lazy  horses  standing 
still  in  the  barn,  while  house-bound  folks  are 
pining  for  a  little  fresh  air  !  It  costs  only  about 
six  cents  per  day  in  cash  to  feed  old  Frank,  and 
our  folks  can  hitch  him  to  a  sleigh,  and  get  six 
dollars’  worth  of  fun  out  of  him.  The  snow  is 
going  now,  and  big  black  spots  are  appearing 
where  the  bare  ground  pokes  through,  h.  w.  c. 

Children  should  always 
increase  in  weight.  Not  to 
grow,  not  to  increase  in  flesh, 
belongs  to  old  age. 

Present  and  future  health 
demands  that  this  increase 
in  weight  should  be  steady 
and  never  failing. 

To  delicate  children, 
Scott’s  Emulsion  brings 
richer  blood  and  firmer 
flesh.  Better  color  comes 
to  the  cheeks  and  stronger 
muscles  to  the  limbs.  The 
gain  in  weight  is  substantial; 
it  comes  to  stay. 

50 c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


AXLE 
CREASE 

The  best  slippery 
1  stuff  for  saving 
wear  and  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages  It  saves 
horse  lies h  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Get  some. 


FRAZER  c*^E. 

BEST  m  THE  WOULD. 

Its  wearing  qualltle*  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
Mtlaatlng  three  boxes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
effected  by  heat.  V  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  BALE  BT  DBALBR8  GENERALLY. 


ELECTRIC  H  WACOM 

lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First  the  life  of  a  w'  g«n 
depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  is  equipped  with  our  Electric 
Steel  Wheel*,  with  straight  or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires. 
Wheels  sny  height  from  24  to  60  inches.  It  lasts  because  tires  can't 
get  loose,  no  re-setting,  hubs  can't  crack  or  spokes  become  loose, 
.*lloes  can't  rot.  swell  or  dry  out.  Angle  steel  hounds. 

THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  USF. 

L»on't  buy  a  wagon  until  you  get  our  free  book.  “Knrm  batinf*.** 

ELKCTKIC  WHEEL  CO.t  Box  SS  Uulucj,  1IU. 


still  leads  all  others.  Sows  all  Clover*.  Alfalfa,  Timothy, 
Red  Top,  all  kinds  ofGra**  Seed*,  Flux,  etc.  Special  hop¬ 
per  for  Oat*,  Wheat,  Harley  and  Kye.  Sows  20  to  40 
acres  per  day.  Hopper  being  close  to  the  ground  the  wind  can  not 
blow  the  seed  away.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  testimonials* 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SON,  17  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


CLOTH 

$10 

4  Vols. 


HALF-RUSSIA  1 


BIG  CUT  IN  PRICES 


$12 

4  Vols. 


Since  the  close  of  our  famous  Introductory  Sale  of  the  only  genuine  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY, 
nearly  two  years  ago,  we  have  been  fairly  besieged  by  requests,  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to 
make  a  special,  low-priced  edition  of  that  greatest  of  all  reference  libraries,  and  thus  place  it  within  the  reach  of  people  in  moderate  or  even  poor  circum¬ 
stances.  Such  a  course  would  have  compelled  a  cheapening  of  eithei  materials  or  workmanship,  which  we  have  not  deemed  wise— not  even  in  so  worthy 
a  cause.  Nor  could  we  afford  to  make  an  open  offer  at  a  sweeping  reduction  in  the  price  of  a  gigantic  work,  like  this,  costing  more  than  $750,000, 
to  recover  which  investment  will  require  many  years  of  constant  selling  at  regular  prices.  But,  yielding  at  last  to  the  irresistible  pressure,  we  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  celebrate  the  Christmas  season  of  1  f*9S  by  distributing  just  1,000  sets  of  our  world  famous  Dictionary  and  Cycloptedia  at  less  than  one- 
quarter  the  prices  at  which  the  genuine  edition  is  now  being  sold  every  day.  These  books  will  be  taken  from  our  regular  stock,  latest  re¬ 
vision.  Paper,  printing,  binding,  illustrations  and  contents  precisely  identical  with  our  regular  $40  to  $70  sets,  except  ihat  some  of  the  bindings 
are  very  slightly  worn  or  defaced,  leather  corners  a  trifle  crooked,  possibly  scratched  here  and  there  by  careless  handling.  These  defects  do  not  reduce 
the  practical  value  of  the  books  one  penny’s  worth;  but  we  cannot  offer  them  as  perfect  stock.  With  the  exception  noted,  every  set  is 


Guaranteed  Perfect  in  Contents  and  Binding 


This  is  the  Genuine 

ENCYCLOPEDIC 

DICTIONARY 

Containing  more  than  250,000  de¬ 
fined  words— nearly  twice  as 
many  as  the  largest  “unabridg¬ 
ed.”  It  is  accepted  as  an  un¬ 
questioned  authority  wher¬ 
ever  the  English  language  is 
spoken.  It  is  not  only  the 
greatest  and  only  up-to-date 
Dictionary,  but  is  also  one  of  the 
best  of  Encyclopaedias, treat¬ 
ing  over  50,000  separate 
subjects  —  nearly  double  the 
number  claimed  by  even  the 
great  Britannica.  To  produce 
this  mammoth  work 

Cost  Over  $750,000 

and  years  of  arduous  labor  by 
more  than  100  of  the  world's 
greatest  scholars,  scientists  and 
specialists.  More  copies  of  this 
great  Dictionary  and  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  have  been  sold  during  the 
past  live  years  than  of  all  other 
similar  works  combined:  and 
the  sale  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  four  great  volumes  com¬ 
prise  more  thnn  5,000  pages 
and  contain  nearly 

3,000  Illustrations 


Four  maaaivc  volumea,  each  9  in.  wide,  11  1-ti 

long,  3  in.  thick,  containing  5,359  pagea,  16,000  columns 
of  clear  type  matter,  3,000  illustrations;  250,000  worda  d$~ 
fined,  50,000  encyclopaedic  topica.  Weight,  about  AO  lb  a * 


JUST  AS 
THEY  LOOK 
When  in  Book  Case 


vu  II (C 

porary 
and  nn 
the  jew 


The  genuine  Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  intelligent  readers  of 
this  paper.  It  has  been  adopted 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of 
American  cities  and  towns  from 
Maine  to  California.  Of  the 
thousands  of  cordial  indorse¬ 
ments  received  from  prominent 
men  and  influential  newspapers 
we  can  quote  only  the  following 

From  Eminent  Critics 

At  the  very  head  of  all  eontem- 

- y  publications  of  its  kind, 

irmly  established  as  one  of 
few  great  reference  books  of 
the  world. 

—Christian  Herald,  N.  Y. 

It  forms  in  itself  a  library  for 
the  busy  man  of  affairs,  the  mer¬ 
chant  ambitious  to  advance  him¬ 
self  in  hit  line,  or  the  student  or  ap¬ 
prentice  just  making  a  beginning. 

— Scientific  American. 

A  standard  ref erencel took, treat¬ 
ing  every  branch  of  knowledge  and 
research  in  a  masterly  manner. 

— Philadelphia  Press. 

REMEMBER,  this  Is  not  a 
rehash  or  a  mutilated  reprint. 
It  is  the  real  thing— the  one 
genuine  anil  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  reference 
work  the  world  has  ever  known. 


On  Easy  Monthly  Payments  After  Ten  Days  Free  Examination 


This  is  our  Holiday  Offering  to  1,000  worthy  men  and  women  who  thirst  for  knowledge  but  are  handicapped  by  slender  purses;  hence. 

ml  1 


...  .  .  easy  monthly 

payments  will  be  accepted,  and  such  orders  will  be  filled  just  as  willingly  as  those  for  spot  cash.  Never  before  have  we  sold  ttiis  genuine  revised 
edition  for  less  than  double  the  price  now  asked;  never  again  will  an  opportunity  be  presented  to  struggling  students,  teachers,  preachers, 
mechanics,  apprentices,  etc.,  to  secure  this  latest  and  greatest,  most  comprehensive  and  most  highly  endorsed  of  all  the  great  reference  libraries  of 
the  world  at  less  thnn  the  lowest  wholesale  price.  Remember,  every  set  is  guaranteed  complete  in  contents,  practically  perfect  in  binding,  and  of 
our  latest  revised  edition. 

HOW  TO  CET  IT  WITHOUT  PAYING  A  PENNY  IN  ADVANCE 

Send  your  application  by  first  mail,  stating  whether  Cloth  or  Half-Russia  leather  binding  is  desired.  The  complete  set  will  be  forwarded  by  freight. 
You  shall  have  ten  days  for  thorough  examination.  If  not  satisfactory,  you  can  return  the  set  at  our  expense;  or,  you  can  keep  the  books  on  the  following 

CDTPIA!  TCDMC  FOR  THESE  SETS  ONLY:  Cloth  Binding,  $1.00  after  10  days’ 

^  Kp  I  .  I  II  j  I  p  KlflN  examination  and  thereafter  $£.00  a  month  for  5  months;  total,  $11.00. 

^ ■  "Ulllw  Half-Russia  Binding,  $1.00  after  in  days’ examination  and  $£.50  a 
month  for  5  months;  total,  $13.50.  If  you  prefer  to  send  Cash  in  full  with  Order,  you  shall  have  the 
Cloth  set  for  $10.00  cash,  or  the  Half-Russia  set  (which  we  strongly  recommend)  for  only  $1£.00  cash. 

At  these  unheard-of  low  prices  the  trifling  freight  charges  will  be  paid  by  purchaser.  This  is  a  chance  for  which 
thousands  of  anxious  buyers  have  been  eagerly  waiting;  but  we  cannot  discriminate,  and  must  honor  all  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  order  received.  Not  more  than  one  set  will  be  allowed  any  one  applicant.  Only  1 ,000  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  considered,  and  none  will  be  honored  after  Dec.  31 .  Promptness  now  will  ussure  you  this  truly 
wonderful  bargain.  Delay  will  inevitably  bring  disappointment.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 


You  Pay 
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until  you’re 

Satisfied 


SYNDICATE  PUBUSHINC  CO.,  Dept.  33 , 234-236  S.  Eighth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
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ADVERTISING!  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
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count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
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Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for, 
should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  lie  made  in  money  order,  postal  order,  express 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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5  Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with  $4, 
f  01*  ant*  we  advance  your  own  subscription 
one  year  free.  New  subscribers  for  next  year 
will  now  get  the  paper  from  the  date  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  until  January  1,  1900. 


NEW  YORKS  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Two  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked  its  readers  to 
suggest  or  nominate  men  who,  in  their  opinion,  are 
qualified  to  fill  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  New  York  State.  Many  letters  have  been 
received  in  reply,  and  the  following  gentlemen  have 
been  nominated  : 

S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Cornell. 

Geo.  T.  Powell,  Ghent. 

W.  Judson  Smith,  Syracuse. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport. 

A.  R.  Eastman,  Waterville. 

C.  A.  Wieting,  the  present  commissioner. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  write  favor  Mr.  S.  D. 
Willard.  We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  neither 
Mr.  Willard  nor  Prof.  Roberts  is  or  will  be  a  candidate 
for  the  position.  We  think  it  proper,  however,  that 
the  public  should  realize  the  high  regard  in  which 
these  men  are  held  by  the  farmers  of  New  York 
The  plain  farmers  of  the  State  who,  unfortunately, 
do  not  have  much  to  do  with  selecting  men  to  repre¬ 
sent  them,  will,  we  think,  indorse  the  following  note 
from  one  of  the  best-known  farmers  in  the  State  : 

I  would  nominate  S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  for  the  reason  that 
he  is  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  best  development  that  can  be 
brought  to  the  agriculture  of  our  great  State.  While  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  have  been  largely  along  horticultural  lines 
of  work,  he  has  a  broad  comprehension  of  the  needs  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  is  executive  in  ability,  quick  of  perception,  and  would  make 
a  strong  and  progressive  man  to  give  direction  to  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  New  York  needs  a  strong  leader, 
in  the  greatest  of  its  industries,  and  one  capable  of  helping 
farmers  more  successfully  to  meet  the  great  competition  that  is 
forced  upon  them  from  every  other  State  in  the  Union. 

We  are  able  to  state,  on  personal  authority,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  not  yet  positively  decided  whom  he  will 
appoint.  Of  one  thing  farmers  may  be  sure  :  Gov. 
Roosevelt  will  never  be  satisfied  to  permit  the  officers 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  to  do  mere  police 
duty.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  whoever  he 
may  be,  will  be  required  to  broaden  out  his  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  make  it  of  more  practical  benefit  to  farm¬ 
ers.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  fair  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  man  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  choice.  At 
the  same  time,  we  reserve  the  right  to  attempt  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  an  Agricultural  Department, 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  farmers  of  the  Empire 
State  should  not  have  the  best  that  can  be  had. 


In  New  York  State,  this  season,  several  times  as  many 
were  called  for  as  could  be  held.  Interest  grows  and 
attendance  increases.  Institutes  are  not  profitable  to 
certain  classes,  but  farmers  who  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  their  benefits,  will  vote  them,  on  the  whole, 
as  worth  all  they  cost. 

A  New  York  man  who  had  been  out  on  a  business 
trip  in  western  New  York  during  the  Fall,  said  that 
the  roads  were  “  something  awful.”  The  mud  came 
up  to  the  hubs  of  the  wheels,  and  it  was  about  all  a 
horse  could  do  to  draw  an  empty  wagon.  This  man 
simply  wasn’t  used  to  our  common  country  roads.  It 
was  a  new  experience  to  him,  therefore  more  im¬ 
pressive  ;  but  he  said  that  he  wouldn’t  live  in  a  country 
where  they  have  such  roads  if  he  were  given  the  best 
farm  there.  This  is  another  straw  showing  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  popular  opinion  on  a  subject  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  every  community. 

A  Philadelphia  seedsman,  in  a  recent  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Florists’  Club  of  that  city,  observed  that, 
when  he  first  heard  of  a  farmers’  institute,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  an  establishment  for  the  care  of 
aged  and  infirm  farmers  !  When,  however,  he  attended 
a  few  of  these  institutes,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  might  better  be  described  as  agricultural 
revival  meetings,  for  they  stirred  up  the  listeners,  and 
caused  them  to  relate  their  experiences  and  successes 
— their  failures,  too — just  as  a  great  preacher  stirs  his 
congregation.  It  is  40  years  since  the  old  Bay  State 
established  the  first  farmers’  institutes  held  in  this 
country,  and  the  work  has  continued  increasing  its 
scope  ever  since.  Certainly  the  institutes  offer  one  of 
the  best  substitutes  for  an  agricultural  college  course 
that  may  be  obtained  by  the  stay-at-home  farmer. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that  some  of  our  export 
corn  is  not  in  as  good  condition  as  it  should  be.  It  is 
said  to  contain  pieces  of  cobs,  dirt,  broken  grains  and 
other  extraneous  matter.  Considerable  quantities 
have  been  rejected,  to  the  loss  of  the  importers.  Ship¬ 
pers  should  see  to  this,  for  this  is  one  of  our  most 
active  export  grains,  wheat  being  the  other.  Both 
are  heavy,  therefore  more  in  demand  for  sending 
abroad  rather  than  oats  or  other  lighter  grains.  We 
can  grow  corn  cheaply,  and  our  Government  has  made 
special  efforts  during  the  past  few  years  to  attract 
the  attention  of  foreign  nations  to  this  cereal,  the 
demand  has  been  steadily  increasing  and  the  price 
advancing  ;  this  gratifying  condition  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  prepar¬ 
ing  for  shipment.  Let  us  send  the  best  corn  in  the 
world,  in  the  best  possible  condition,  for  we  can  beat 
the  world  on  this  crop,  and  there’s  money  in  it. 


The  recent  snowstorm  in  New  York  City  held  up 
traffic  for  a  number  of  days.  The  Street-Cleaning 
Department  seemed  powerless  to  remove  the  snow. 
In  this  City,  every  cart  and  wagon  is  licensed.  The 
City  has  a  right  to  impose  any  reasonable  condition 
upon  the  holders  of  these  licenses.  It  is  now  seriously 
proposed  that  all  licensed  carts  and  wagons  be  re¬ 
quired  to  report  on  the  Mayor’s  proclamation,  and  do 
one  day’s  work  in  removing  the  snow,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiting  the  license.  The  City  is  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  the  day’s  work,  and  it  is  thought  that,  in  this 
way,  the  streets  would  be  promptly  cleared  of  snow, 
and  all  would  be  fairly  well  satisfied.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  this  provision  a  part  of  every  wagon  license.  We 
wonder  what  farmers  would  think  if  townships  or 
counties  were  to  require  a  license  for  each  wheeled 
vehicle,  and  put  in  each  license  an  agreement  that 
the  wagon  must  be  called  out  for  service  on  the  public 
roads,  whenever  the  authorities  deem  it  necessary  ! 


Some  Long  Island  florists  report  a  windmill  swindler 
who  has  been  visiting  them  of  late.  He  represents 
himself  as  a  repairer,  undertakes  to  put  the  mill  in 
order,  and  then  obtains  money  in  advance  to  buy  some 
needed  fittings.  He  leaves  to  buy  these  fittings,  and 
then  fails  to  return.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  will 
turn  his  attention  from  florists  to  farmers,  so  it  will 
be  well  to  regard  any  such  wandering  repairer  with 
suspicion. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  farmers  in  New  Jersey,  the 
question  was  asked  as  to  the  pay  of  the  speakers  at  a 
farmers’  institute  previously  held  there.  The  inquirers 
seemed  to  be  fearful  that  they  couldn’t  absorb  enough 
to  warrant  the  outlay.  Institute  workers  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  extravagantly  paid,  and  the  work  of  a  con¬ 
scientious,  painstaking  worker  is  very  wearing.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  the  majority  of  farmers  attending 
that  they  are  well  paid,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  large 
class  who  do  not  attend,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
doing  so.  The  demand  for  institutes  increases  yearly. 


X  Mr.  Clinton’s  statement  of  the  situation  at  the 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  beet-sugar  factory,  indicates  a 
hopeful  outlook  for  this  industry.  Beets  of  high 
quality  have  been  grown  in  the  State,  and  sugar  from 
them  is  actually  falling  out  of  the  factory  spouts.  Dr. 
Wiley’s  note,  on  page  848,  gives  another  side  of  the 
story.  It  seems  that  the  French  and  Germans  readily 
see  that,  when  once  the  Spaniards  give  up  Cuba,  the 
output  of  sugar  from  that  island  will  be  vastly  in¬ 
creased.  The  Americans  will  push  the  industry  as 
the  Spaniards  never  could.  Before  England  took  con¬ 
trol  of  Egypt,  cotton  was  grown  there  and  exported 
to  a  limited  extent.  Under  British  direction,  who 
doubts  that  cotton-growing  will  be  immensely  in¬ 
creased,  to  the  advantage  of  England  and  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  southern  States  ?  In  the  same  way, 
American  enterprise  and  capital  will,  probably,  so 
develop  sugar  production  on  the  islands  of  the  sea 
that  our  country  will  control  the  world’s  market  for 
sugar  as  it  now  controls  that  of  corn  and  wheat.  But 
where  is  the  American  farmer  with  his  beet  sugar  to 
stand  under  this  arrangement  ?  He  will  stand  out¬ 


side  in  the  cold.  The  capital  in  our  city  banks  may 
find  a  rich  investment  in  producing  Cuban  sugar,  but 
the  millions  locked  up  in  our  lands  must  take  a  back 
seat.  What  American  in  New  York  State  can  expect 
to  produce  sugar  on  even  terms  with  an  ‘  ‘  American  ” 
in  Cuba  ? 

At  a  recent  institute,  one  of  the  speakers,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  common  practice  of  farmers  feeding 
hay  and  grain  to  stock  merely  to  maintain  their  exist¬ 
ence  through  the  Winter,  asked,  “  What  return  does 
a  farmer  get  for  the  hay  and  grain  fed  to  a  dry  cow 
in  the  Winter,  beyond  the  pleasure  of  her  company  ? 
and  when  a  man  feeds  a  hog  all  Winter,  which  weighs 
no  more  in  April  than  it  did  the  previous  October, 
what  has  he  got  for  his  attention  and  feed,  besides 
the  squeal  of  the  pig  ?  ”  Some  of  the  farmers  who 
practice  this  sort  of  feeding  ought  to  answer  the 
questions. 

•  • 

Vegetarianism  is  increasing  the  number  of  its  ad¬ 
vocates  in  this  country,  but  they  will  receive  very 
little  comfort  from  the  report  upon  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico,  recently  made  public  by  Dr.  Amadeo,  a  Porto 
Rican  physician.  He  says  that,  through  the  Spanish 
tariffs,  the  working  people  of  his  native  island  have 
been  compelled  to  live  entirely  upon  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  they  show,  in  both  mind  and  body,  the 
results  of  insufficient  nutrition.  Dr.  Amadeo  implores 
the  American  authorities  to  permit  the  free  entry  of 
American  food  products,  especially  meat,  that  these 
poor  half-starved  people  may  improve  their  condition. 
He  says  that  meat  is  the  remedy  for  wasted  muscles 
and  inactive  brains.  It  is  not  meant,  by  this,  that 
dwellers  in  the  tropics  are  to  eat  as  much  meat  as 
people  in  cold  climates,  but  that  some  meat  is  needed. 
The  vegetarians  often  explain  the  dominance  of  meat- 
eating  nations  on  the  ground  that  a  meat  diet  makes 
fighting  people ;  but  this  does  not  altogether  account 
for  their  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy. 

BREVITIES. 

UNCLE  SAM  TALKS  TURKEY. 

[A  telegram  announces  that  5,000  carcasses  of  mutton,  250 
lambs,  133  tons  of  potatoes,  81  of  onions  and  22  of  carrots  have 
been  sent  from  Australia  for  Dewey’s  fleet  at  Manila.] 

What’s  this  I  hear  ?  Australia  has  the  job  of  selling  sheep 
To  feed  our  Yankee  boys  in  blue  ?  That  makes  my  dander  creep! 
See  here,  young  man,  is  this  thing  true  ?  Is  this  here  sale  a  fact  ? 
If  ’tiB,  I’ll  put  my  glasses  on  an’  read  the  riot  act. 

What  do  I  hire  you  for,  young  man  ?  How  do  you  earn  your  pay  ? 
To  set  and  let  Australia  feed  them  sailors  while  you  play  ? 

No,  sir,  not  by  a  darn  sight,  you  help  this  country’s  trade, 

An’  Yankee  farmers  pay  the  tax  with  which  you  folks  are  paid. 
Confound  your  big  “expansion”  an’  your  darned  old  “open  door,” 
If  that’s  a  sample  of  it,  don’t  you  give  us  any  more. 

We’ve  got  the  mutton  an’  the  beef  right  here  in  Yankeeland; 

It’s  plenty  good  enough  to  feed  them  boys — you  understand  ? 
Land  sakes  !  The  money  that  I  spend  to  educate  an’  drill 
Our  farmers  to  produce  big  crops — an’  then  you  fellers  kill 
His  chances  with  your  “open  door”  that  lets  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
Come  in  an’  kick  his  prices  down,  an’  then  proceed  to  tarry. 

The  farmer  comes  in  first,  young  man,  his  boot  is  big  and  stout 
An’  if  you  give  him  second  place,  he’ll  kick  you  fellers  out. 

Potatoes  are  “  ground  feed.” 

The  talkative  man  sows  the  wind. 

A  fat  office  is  a  good  thing  to  lean  on. 

A  sore  throat  makes  one  a  “  hard  drinker  ”. 

The  tale  end  of  the  wind  bag  is  at  his  tongue. 

“  Imperialism  ”  will  imperil  the  farmers’  markets. 

Who  wants  an  easy  job  with  big  pay  ?  Mr.  Everybody. 

It  is  a  wise  man  that  can  laugh  over  his  youthful  follies. 
Economize  the  emotions.  They  are  too  valuable  to  waste. 

“  Going  along  swimmingly  ” — in  other  words,  kicking  hard. 

In  Oklahoma  “  stock  melons  ”  are  said  to  be  better  than  roots 
for  swine. 

A  silo  is  being  built  on  a  farm  in  Alaska.  How  about  the  one 
on  your  farm  ? 

Be  sure  to  read  Mr.  Campbell’s  article  on  Hogs  in  Apple  Or¬ 
chards— page  848. 

Reports  are  that  Campbell’s  Early  grapes  have  been  sold  for 
Black  Hamburgs. 

The  best  evidence  of  moral  tone  is  the  ability  to  toe  the  mark- 
moral  toeing  you  might  say. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  appropriated  only  $500  with  which  to 
enforce  the  law  against  the  San  Jos6  scale! 

“  Fur  on  the  tongue  ”  indicates  a  bodily  condition  that  prompts 
one  to  “  make  the  fur  fly  ”  in  conversation. 

Whew!  Think  of  farmers  carrying  butter  and  eggs  to  market 
while  the  bad  roads  keep  the  horses  at  home!  Page  849. 

What  honest  man  can  object  to  the  fellow  “  with  an  ax  to 
grind  ”  provided  he  will  use  the  sharp  edge  for  an  honest  purpose? 

Even  In  far-off  Washington  State,  ground  bone  brings  $20  per 
ton  at  the  slaughterhouse.  Westward  the  fertilizer  bag  takes  its 
way. 

Young  woman,  shun  the  man  who  has  an  idea  he  is  one  of  the 
lords  of  creation.  You  can  get  rid  of  him  easier  than  he  can  get 
rid  of  his  idea. 

Some  people  must  go  away  from  home  to  show  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing.  Possibly  this  is  why  Uncle  Sam  expects  to  do 
for  dark-skinned  people  on  his  new  islands  what  he  has  failed  to 
do  for  10,000,000  black  and  red  men  at  home. 

The  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  of  Australia  has  a 
baker  and  a  carpenter  on  its  teaching  force.  The  course  is 
arranged  on  the  supposition  that  “  every  farmer  must  know  how 
to  produce  everything  necessary  to  self  support  as  a  farmer,  even 
though  he  be  engaged  in  specific  lines  of  farming.” 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  WHEAT  FIELDS. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CROP. 

Prospects  for  the  Future. 

Importance  of  Wlieat. — Of  all  the  world/s  great 
products,  no  single  one  is  of  so  great  importance  as 
that  of  the  bread  supply.  Mankind  can  exist  with 
neither  clothing  nor  shelter,  within  a  very  extensive 
area  of  the  earth’s  surface ;  without  food,  life  ceases. 
Among  civilized  nations,  wheat  is,  by  a  large  measure, 
the  chief  food  of  rich  and  poor  alike.  Railroad  and 
steamship  companies  are  students  of  its  production, 
because  its  transportation  furnishes  a  large  fraction 
of  their  earnings.  The  great  produce  exchanges  of 
the  world  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  its  growth,  harvesting 
and  consumption.  The  thousands  of  wheat  farmers 
watch  the  fluctuation  of  prices  with  satisfaction  or 
alarm,  according  as  the  world’s  demand  calls  loudly 
or  lightly  for  the  product  of  their  own  country. 
Breadwinners  rejoice  when  flour  is  cheap,  and  mourn 
when  it  is  dear. 

The  accompanying  map,  Fig.  387,  locates  the  world’s 
production  of  wheat,  and  shows  its  distribution.  It 
also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  great  Russian  Empire 
in  Asia  must  be  capable  of  more  than  doubling  the 
world’s  present  product,  when  the  Siberian  plains 
shall  have  been  reclaimed  as  has  been  the  Great  Amer¬ 
ican  Desert  of  our  schoolboy  days. 

Where  It  Is  Grown. — This  map  portrays  the  1898 
product  as  estimated  by  Broomhall’s  Corn  Trade  News, 
a  reliable  English  commercial  author¬ 
ity,  as  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  Octo¬ 
ber  Crop  Circular.  Two  other  estimates 
are  also  given  (the  French  and  Hun¬ 
garian)  which,  although  larger,  yet  in 
all  the  chief  features,  correspond  very 
closely  to  the  English.  The  crops  of 
South  America  and  Australasia  are 
estimates  of  their  approaching  harvest, 
oeginning  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  November,  and  finishing  late  in 
February  or  early  in  March  next,  in 
the  southern  part  of  New  Zealand.  The 
same  authorities  also  give  the  1897 
product,  therefore  make  it  practicable 
to  compare  the  output  of  the  countries 
which  supply  a  surplus,  to  feed  those 
nations  which  do  not  produce  sufficient 
for  their  own  needs. 

The  shaded  circles  locate  and  meas¬ 
ure  the  crops  of  countries  which  pro¬ 
duce  50,000,000  bushels  or  over.  The 
annual  wheat  crop  of  the  single  State 
of  Minnesota  averages  more  than  50,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  six  unshaded 
circles  represent  Continental  totals, 
therefore  include  all  the  products  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  shaded  circles,  and  all 
the  smaller  products,  not  indicated  separately  on  the 
map  ;  that  is,  those  six  open  circles  include  the  total 
product  of  the  world. 

Europe,  aside  from  Russia,  produces  less  than  she 
consumes.  Each  other  continent  produces  a  surplus. 
Summarizing  the  products  of  the  surplus  continents, 
except  the  United  States,  and  including  Russia  and 
Canada,  it  appears  that  the  1898  product  is  48,000,000 
bushels  greater  than  that  of  1897,  while  that  of  the 
United  States  is  60,000,000  bushels  greater,  a  total  of 
108,000,000  bushels  increase.  The  European  product, 
excluding  Russia,  is  224,000,000  bushels  greater  than 
in  1897.  This  makes  the  world’s  product  of  1898,  more 
than  330,000,000  bushels  greater  than  that  of  1897,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  increase  is  in  Europe. 

Future  Demands. — It  is  estimated  that  the  re¬ 
serve  stock  of  the  world  was  18,000,000  bushels  less 
before  the  1898  harvest  began,  than  it  was  in  1897. 
Taking  this  into  account,  it  still  appears  that  the 
world’s  supply  for  1898  exceeds  that  for  1897  by  con¬ 
siderably  over  300,000,000  bushels.  Persons  to  be  fed 
are,  by  the  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
20,000,000  more  this  year  than  last.  The  increased 
supply  would  give  these  added  persons  15  bushels 
each.  The  largest  annual  recorded  consumption  per 
capita  in  the  United  States  is  less  than  seven  bushels. 
People  consume  more  wheat  in  the  United  States  than 
elsewhere.  It,  therefore,  appears  very  plain  from 
these  figures,  furnished  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  that  the  large  demand  for  wheat 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  United  States,  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  for  the  past  year,  and  still  continues,  although 
somewhat  reduced  already,  must  diminish  consider¬ 
ably  within  a  few  months. 

The  November  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  gives  later  estimates,  increasing  the  European 
total  very  greatly,  over  100,000,000  bushels  in  Russia, 
and  70,000,000  in  other  European  countries.  This 
later  estimate,  therefore,  emphasizes  the  prospect 
that  the  foreign  demand  for  United  States  wheat  will 
soon  diminish  materially.  F.  w.  H. 


Among  the  Marketmen. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

“  Gate  ”  or  “  Early  ”  Strawberries  ? — A  huck¬ 
ster  selling  strawberries  on  the  street  for  10  cents  per 
small  box,  was  an  unlooked-for  sight,  December  9. 
The  berries  were  skimpy-looking  things,  having  an 
appearance  that  as  much  as  said,  “  We  know  we  are 
out  of  place  !  ”  They  were,  probably,  early  arrivals 
from  Florida. 

X  X  X 

Green  Geese. — A  subscriber  inquires  “  whether 
there  is  any  regular  and  constant  demand  in  the  New 
York  market  for  green  geese,  also  for  old  birds  at  pay¬ 
ing  prices.”  I  interviewed  one  of  the  largest  handlers 
of  dressed  poultry  in  West  Washington  Market,  and 
gathered  much  goose  information.  Green  geese  are 
also  called  Boston  geese,  not  because  they  all  come 
from  that  city,  but  because  they  resemble,  in  style  of 
carcass  and  dressing,  the  geese  from  that  locality,  that 
established  a  reputation  years  ago.  The  geese  most 
wanted  are  young,  not  much,  if  any,  over  six  months 
old.  “  Old  birds  ”  are  uncertain  quantities,  and  prob¬ 
able  prices  are  equally  uncertain ;  they  are  not 
wanted  unless  because  they  are  cheap.  The  Boston 
geese  are  usually  dressed  with  the  tail  and  wing 
feathers  left  on,  and  a  ruff  around  the  neck.  Large 
quantities  come  from  eastern  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  ;  a  great  many  come,  also,  from  Penn¬ 
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sylvania  and  Maryland,  and  perhaps  from  farther 
away.  Great  quantities  of  live  geese  are  received 
here  from  the  West,  but  I  shall  have  more  to  say  of 
these  later.  The  demand  for  geese  is  not  constant, 
although  there  is  a  limited  demand  the  year  around  ; 
the  greatest  numbers  are  called  for  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  especially  at  the  holiday  season.  But  to  bring 
good  prices,  they  must  be  young,  fat,  well-dressed, 
and  put  up  in  attractive  shape.  The  name  Boston  is 
simply  a  trademark.  There  hasn’t  been  such  a  glut  in 
the  goose  market  this  season  as  in  that  for  ducks. 

XXX 

Turnips  for  Apples. — I  was  told  not  long  since 
about  a  trick  by  some  New  York  dealers  that  would 
discount  the  apple  packing  recently  mentioned.  A 
lot  of  apples  were  being  packed  several  years  ago  to 
fill  a  Mexican  order.  Turnips  were  cheap  here,  and 
apples  were  selling  for  pretty  good  prices.  This  may 
have  been  the  incentive,  or  it  may  have  been  that  the 
shipper  held  the  opinion  that  the  natives  didn’t  know 
the  difference  between  turnips  and  apples.  At  any 
rate,  a  number  of  barrels  were  filled  with  turnips  in¬ 
stead  of  apples.  As  it  happened,  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  vegetables  when  the  shipment  arrived,  and 
anything  in  that  line  sold  for  exorbitant  prices ;  the 
turnips  brought  as  much  as  $6  or  $7  per  barrel,  much 
more  than  apples  were  worth.  This  particular  case 
of  substitution  wasn’t  likely  to  be  objected  to,  though 
ordinarily  there  would  likely  have  been  trouble. 

X  X  X 

Dishonest  Apple  Packers  or  Buyers  ? — I  am 
under  obligations  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  on  page  835  of 
last  week’s  R.  N.-Y.,  for  substantiating  the  state¬ 
ments  about  dishonest  apple  packers  in  the  previous 
week’s  issue.  His  locality  was  not  the  one  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  it  is.  probably,  true  that  these  dishonest 
people  are  found  in  most  localities.  But  there  is  no 
occasion  for  those  who  produce  choice  fruit,  and  as¬ 
sort  and  pack  it  properly,  to  sell  to  such  buyers. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  such  packing.  But  in  the  case 


I  reported,  a  reputable  buyer  dealt  directly  with  the 
farmers,  and  paid  good  prices  in  cash.  A  number  of 
buyers  have  said  that  they  will  not  go  near  that 
locality  again.  I  secured  a  list  of  names  of  a  number 
of  the  people  who  sold  these  apples,  and  am  gratified 
to  know  that  but  one  of  them  is  a  subscriber  to  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

X  X  X 

Honey  Eaters. — A  case  of  choice  White-clover 
honey,  all  in  pound  sections,  was  divided  among  sev¬ 
eral  families  connected  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  its  reception  by  the  children  of  those  fami¬ 
lies  was  surprising.  It  was  a  novelty  to  most  if  not 
all  of  them.  One  family  of  four,  ranging  from  a  baby 
to  a  six-year-old,  declared  either  by  actions  or  words, 
that  they  didn’t  want  any  more  of  that  stuff.  An¬ 
other  family  of  four,  ranging  a  little  older,  but  who 
had,  probably,  never  seen  comb  honey  before,  voted  it 
good,  and  it  went  off  like  hot  cakes.  No  words  were 
needed  to  express  their  appreciation.  One  family  con¬ 
tained  an  eight-year-old  girl,  and  her  appreciation 
was  so  keen  that  she  not  only  wanted  more  and  de¬ 
murred  because  the  second  helping  was  not  larger, 
but  wished  to  share  the  delight  with  her  little  girl 
playmate  who  was  kept  in  by  a  cold.  She  thought 
“  it  would  do  her  cold  good.”  A  14-year-old  city  boy 
had  never  seen  honey  before,  and  didn’t  know  how  to 
eat  it,  neither  could  he  understand  how  the  bees 
packed  it  away  in  such  neat,  regular  sections.  He 
couldn’t  say  that  he  cared  for  it,  but 
might  learn  to  like  it.  Good,  pure 
honey , the  most  healthful  sweet  known, 
seems  to  be  almost  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  to  a  large  part  of  the  city  popula¬ 
tion.  This  incident  goes  to  show  that 
honey  producers  have  some  educa¬ 
tional  work  to  do  among  consumers, 
and  the  same  may  be  true  of  many 
other  special  products. 

i  X  X 

Color  of  the  Egg  Shells.— An  egg 
handler  informs  me  that  the  demand 
here  is  changing  and  that  there  isn’t 
the  call  for  white-shelled  eggs  that 
there  was.  He  says,  further,  that  it  is 
a  good  thing,  especially  for  cold-stor¬ 
age  eggs,  because  a  brown  shell  affords 
better  protection  than  a  white  one. 
He  says  it  is  a  fact  that,  if  two  lots  of 
eggs  exactly  alike  in  every  way  ex¬ 
cept  that  one  has  white  shells  and  the 
other  brown,  be  put  into  cold  storage 
for  several  weeks,  the  latter  will  come 
out  in  much  better  shape,  and  with 
less  change  of  given  flavor  than  the 
former.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
brown  shells  are  heavier  and  thicker, 
therefore  afford  better  protection.  If  this  be  true, 
our  Boston  friends  who  have  demanded  brown  shells 
on  their  eggs,  have  been  nearer  right  than  the  New 
Yorkers,  who  have  paid  higher  prices  for  eggs  with 
white  shells,  preferably  Leghorn.  If  all  this  be  true, 
what  about  our  favorite  egg  machines  ?  What  have 
our  poultry  friends  to  say  about  this  change  of  pref¬ 
erence?  It  isn’t  likely  that  everybody  will  change, 
and  there  will  always  be  found  people  who  prefer 
white  eggs,  others  who  prefer  brown,  and  probably 
others  who  prefer  other  shades  of  color.  f.  h.  y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

•  If  you  iutend  to  cut  ice  this  Winter,  drop  Ross  Bros.,  162  Front 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  card,  and  ask  them  about  that  Buckley 
ice  plow.  It  rather  seems  to  us  that  it  is  a  great  labor  saver. 

A  satisfactory  washing  machine  is  the  one  thing  most  needed 
in  the  farmhouse.  It  lightens  the  labor  for  the  housewife,  whose 
duties  and  trials  are  many  in  any  home,  and  especially  so  on  the 
farm.  Terriff’s  Perfect  washer  has  been  sold  for  many  years, 
and  is  said  completely  to  fill  the  bill.  It  is  made  by  the  Portland 
Mfg.  Co.,  Portland,  Mich.  They  also  want  active  agents  for  choice 
territory. 

Two  of  the  editors  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  Rochester  radiators  in 
their  country  homes.  They  say  that  the  radiator  saves  the  work 
and  nearly  the  fuel  of  an  extra  stove,  and  at  the  same  time  serves 
the  purpose  better  than  a  stove  would,  especially  in  sleeping 
rooms,  where  the  temperature  does  not  need  to  be  high.  They 
are  made  by  The  Rochester  Radiator  Co.,  27  Furnace  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

When  on  the  farm,  we  always  had  a  supply  of  brass  rivets  to  use 
in  mending  stiff  straps  of  old  harness,  belts,  etc.  This  is  all  made 
easy  now  by  a  little  implement  called  a  riveter,  which  holds  the 
rivets,  places  and  clinches  them  at  one  operation.  Foote  Econ¬ 
omy  Co.,  204  S.  Main  Street,  Fredericktown,  O.,  make  them.  The 
price  is  so  low  it  would  seem  that  an  agent  could  sell  one  to 
every  man  who  owns  a  strap  of  harness  or  a  foot  of  belt. 

There  is  no  domestic  necessity  in  our  experience  that  is  so  un¬ 
certain  in  quality  and  price  as  teas  and  coffees,  when  purchased  of 
the  local  grocer.  We  have  had  so  much  unsatisfactory  experience 
in  this  matter  that  we  have  got  into  the  way  of  ordering  our  full 
supply  of  The  Great  American  Tea  Co.,  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 
New  York.  We  believe  most  country  families  could  save  a  large 
percentage  of  expense  in  ordering  from  this  house,  and  they 
would  have  the  further  advantage  of  an  even  and  good  quality. 
We  have  given  this  advice  verbally  to  friends,  who  have  after¬ 
wards  approved  and  confirmed  our  judgment. 
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*  Woman  and 

The  Home. 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

I  cannot  rave  of  Sappho’s  wit, 

But  Miss  Parloa  well  I  know, 

And  Marion  Harland’s  worth  can  show, 
And  Mrs.  Lincoln  quote  a  bit. 

Their  works  are  equal,  I  maintain, 

To  all  the  best  of  ancient  books, 

For  men  are  civilized  by  cooks, 

More  than  by  Learning’s  gentle  reign. 

Success  is  work,  and  hungry  men 
Few  battles  win  or  poems  write; 

The  well-fed  mortal  wins  the  fight 
In  this  old  world,  with  sword  or  pen. 

— Sharlot  M.  Ilall ,  in  What  to  Eat. 


General  Francis  A.  Walker  declared 
that  America  is  suffering'  from  two  great 
curses,  indigestion  and  alcoholism,  and 
that  they  are  both  due  to  the  same  cause 
— the  inability  of  women  in  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  to  prepare  wholesome 
and  nourishing  food.  The  responsibility 
thus  put  upon  housewives  may  do  some¬ 
thing  to  dignify  what  we  too  often  re¬ 
gard  as  a  commonplace  occupation. 


of  cooking.  It  is  better  to  serve  such 
meat  in  the  form  of  a  stew  or  boiled 
pudding,  and  make  the  sirloin  steak  an 
occasional  luxury.  In  preparing  a  sir¬ 
loin,  the  tail  end,  so  to  speak,  should  be 
removed  before  broiling,  and  reserved 
either  for  a  stew,  or  to  be  chopped  into 
Hamburger  steak.  When  the  steak  is 
being  served,  it  should  be  sliced  slant¬ 
ingly  into  neat  pieces,  so  that  each  per¬ 
son  receives  a  piece  of  sirloin  and  a  piece 
of  tenderloin.  The  chopped  steak  is  or¬ 
dinarily  made  into  small  cakes  and  fried, 
but  it  is  also  very  nice  if,  after  season¬ 
ing,  it  is  made  into  one  large  cake  and 
broiled  over  a  steady  fire.  As  soon  as 
cooked,  it  should  be  placed  on  a  very 
hot  dish,  with  a  piece  of  butter  on  top 
of  it,  and  kept  covered  until  served. 
Tomato  sauce  or  broiled  tomatoes  are 
very  nice  served  with  this. 


A  HOMEMADE  WORK  TABLE. 

The  boy  who  is  handy  with  tools  can 
make  the  work  table  shown  in  Fig.  388, 
for  his  mother,  using  three-eigliths-inch 
wood  of  handsome  graining.  The  upper 
supports  can  be  made  plain,  if  access 
cannot  be  had  to  a  lathe  or  to  a  wood 


One  sensible  mother  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  has  provided  her  little  girls  with 
roomy  bloomers,  to  be  worn  in  snowy 
weather.  The  bloomers  are  put  on  over 
the  skirts,  the  skirts  tucked  into  them 
and,  with  leggings  from  ankle  to  knee, 
the  child  can  wade  through  the  snow 
without  injury.  A  long  coat  disguises 
the  bloomers,  which  are  to  be  removed 
when  the  child  reaches  school.  This 
seems  a  very  sensible  plan  for  snowy 
weather. 

* 

We  are  often  persuaded  that  modern 
manufacturers  have  done  more  to  lighten 
the  work  of  the  men  than  of  the  house¬ 
keeper.  Yet,  when  we  consider  the  food 
preparations  now  on  the  market,  we  can 
see  that  the  women,  too,  benefit  amaz¬ 
ingly  by  modern  improvements.  Compare 
the  labor  with  which  hulled  corn  was 
prepared,  years  ago,  with  the  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  easily-cooked  cereals  now  obtain¬ 
able.  They  are  so  cheap,  too,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  choice  at  from  two 
to  five  cents  a  pound.  The  canned  goods, 
too,  are  a  great  aid.  A  recent  addition 
to  the  list  is  canned  sauerkraut  and 
Vienna  sausages,  which  cost  10  cents  a 
tin.  It  is  amazing  how  much  food  may 
be  purchased  for  25  cents,  and  this  in  a 
form  requiring  very  little  preparation 
for  consumption. 

* 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  the  artist-author 
who  builds  lighthouses  between  whiles, 
and  who  has  told  us  about  such  work  in 
Caleb  West,  Master  Diver,  has  this  to 
say  about  worriment  and  anger  : 

When  I  was  40  years  old,  I  made  an  interesting 
discovery,  and  that  was  that  all  the  things  which 
worried  me  were  the  bridges  I  never  had  been 
obliged  to  cross,  and  the  things  that  caused  me 
trouble  came  out  of  the  clear  sky.  Therefore,  I 
had  had  all  that  worry  and  unhappiness  for 
nothing.  Now  you  might  also  say :  “  At  the 

same  time  you  worried  you  became  careful  and 
cautious.”  A  man  cannot  save  himself  from  all 
worry ;  there  is  worrying  over  a  sick  child  or 
friend  ;  but  that,  I  say,  is  not  “  worry,”  that  is  a 
calamity.  For  instance,  any  one  of  us  could 
have  sat  down  and  worried  to  death  lest  the 
Spanish  fleet  should  bombard  New  York  harbor, 
and  we  could  soon  have  gotten  ourselves  into  a 
frenzied  state  of  mind,  but  it  wouldn’t  have 
helped  them  fire  a  gun.  Worry  is  as  sand  on  the 
journal.  (The  journal  in  machinery  is  where  the 
wheel  comes  on  the  shaft,  you  know.)  But  anger 
is  that  which  curdles  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness,  and  sours  it  for  all  time.  I  really  think 
that,  when  a  man  gets  into  a  rage,  it  curdles  all 
the  blood  in  his  body  for  the  whole  of  that  day. 

* 

The  carving  of  a  beefsteak  seems  a 
very  simple  one,  yet  this  dish  is  often 
badly  served.  A  good  steak,  by  which 
we  mean  a  fine  sirloin,  is  an  extravagant 
dish  for  a  family,  while  the  cheaper  por¬ 
tions  such  as  flank  or  chuck,  often  cooked 
under  the  guise  of  steak,  lose  digesti¬ 
bility  and  nutritive  value  in  this  mode 


A  HOMEMADE  WORK-TABLE.  Flo.  388. 

turner.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  certainly 
within  the  ability  of  the  home  workshop, 
and  of  the  boy  in  it.  d. 


ECONOMY  OF  LABOR  IN  LAUNDRY 
WORK. 

Easily-Washed  Garments. — Not  many 
housewives  stop  to  think,  when  buying 
cotton  fabrics,  whether  they  will  iron 
easily.  If  one  must  iron  and  wash,  mend 
and  make,  then  it  is  well  to  consider  the 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  accomplish 
these  duties.  Knit  underwear  is  always 
neat-looking,  and  the  washing  and  iron¬ 
ing  are  much  easier  done  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  garments  were  made  from 
muslin  and  trimmed,  as  most  such  gar¬ 
ments  are,  with  ruffles  and  tucks.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  pay  a  little  more  maybe,  for  a  neat, 
well-fitting  knit  garment  of  good  work¬ 
manship  and  material,  than  to  spend  a 
less  amount  on  garments  that  require  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labor  to  keep 
them  “  done  up.” 

Starched  Underwear. — If,  however, 
one  must  (because  she  wishes  to)  wear 
muslin  or  cambric  undergarments,  with 
ruffles  and  embroideries,  then  let  these 
be  starched  and  well  ironed.  This  may 
seem  like  extra  work ;  instead  it  really 
saves  work,  for  a  garment  well  starched 
and  ir*ned  will  keep  clean  longer,  be¬ 
cause  the  dust  and  dirt  will  not  stick  to 
it  as  they  will  to  a  carelessly-ironed  gar¬ 
ment.  The  dirt  will  not  permeate  to 
every  fiber  of  the  goods  if  starched,  but 
will  be  on  the  surface,  so  the  garment 
will  be  much  easier  washed.  Therefore 
starching  and  ironing  are  really  an 
economy  of  labor,  when  looked  at  from 
this  point  of  view.  I  am  not  one  of  the 
non-ironing  advocates,  because  I  have 
tried  both  ironed  and  unironed  garments, 
and  I  find  that  those  neatly  ironed  stay 
clean  so  much  longer  that  it  really  pays 
to  iron  them.  I  know  women  who  wash  out 
their  every-day  gowns,  aprons,  etc.,  hang 
them  in  a  breeze,  and  then  put  them  on 
unironed.  They  do  not  look  so  very 
badly,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  gowns 
so  laundered  will  show  the  soil  more 


quickly  than  they  would  had  they  been 
lightly  starched  and  pressed  out. 

Why  New  Goods  Stay  Clean. — The 
fiber  of  the  goods,  when  starched  and 
ironed,  is  pressed  down  so  that  it  cannot 
catch  the  dirt  as  it  would  if  not  so  ironed. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  thick  cotton 
goods,  like  the  Dutch  blue  prints  so 
much  used  for  housework  gowns  and 
aprons.  You  have  often  noticed  how 
much  longer  new  print  or  gingham  seems 
to  keep  clean  than  that  which  has  been 
once  washed.  This  is  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  When  new,  the  goods  are  so 
pressed  and  sized  or  starched  that  every 
fiber  lies  as  smooth,  almost,  as  glass, 
therefore,  cannot  catch  the  dirt  as  it 
will  after  even  our  best  efforts  at  iron¬ 
ing.  A  little  borax  in  the  starch  gives 
an  added  smoothness,  and  a  spoonful  of 
common  Epsom  salts  is  also  useful,  giv¬ 
ing  a  certain  newness  of  look  to  prints 
and  ginghams. 

Knit  Underwear — All  knit  under¬ 
wear  is  as  well  folded  right  from  the 
line,  and  if  perfectly  dry  when  put  away, 
needs  no  ironing.  It  will  be  smoother  if 
folded  when  taken  from  the  line  than  it 
would  be  if  putin  a  basket  and  left  under 
the  weight  of  other  clothes  to  crumple 
and  wrinkle.  It  is  a  great  economy  of 
labor  to  fold  the  clothes  right  from  the 
line  ;  if  they  are  simply  dropped  into  the 
basket,  more  wrinkles  will  be  pressed 
into  them  than  can  be  pressed  out  with 
several  hours’  ironing.  It  does  take 
longer  to  fold  the  clothes  from  the  line 
and,  if  the  weather  is  cold,  this  cannot 
always  be  practiced. 

Hanging  on  the  Line. — Inhanging  up 
sheets,  if  they  are  folded  with  the  hems 
together,  and  these  hems  put  over  the 
line,  they  will  be  ready  to  fold  easily ; 
besides,  sheets  so  hung  will  never  trouble 
one  with  frayed  hems  where  the  wind 
has  switched  them  out.  I  hemstitch  all 
my  sheets  and  pillow  slips,  and  I  find 
that,  by  hanging  the  hems  over  the  line, 
these  remain  intact  as  long  as  the  things 
last.  This  is  a  matter  of  economy,  for  a 
sheet  or  pillow  slip  with  a  frayed  hem  is 
not  only  unsightly,  but  it  will  become 
really  worn  out  sooner.  In  taking  pil¬ 
low  slips  from  the  line,  lay  them  flat, 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  then  roll  up 
lightly  ;  this  will  leave  them  compara¬ 
tively  smooth,  so  that  the  sprinkling  and 
ironing  are  small  matters.  Some  do  not 
iron  pillow  slips  and  towels,  but  having 
tried  both  ways,  I  have  decided  that,  if 
there  is  strength  enough  to  iron  them,  it 
is  by  far  the  best  plan,  for  it  will  save 
more  than  as  much  work  in  the  washing 
later. 

Outing  Flannel. — Some  buy  a  great 
deal  of  outing  flannel  for  children’s 
clothes,  and  while  this  is  new  and  fresh, 
it  is  pretty  ;  but  it  shows  the  soil  sooner 
than  almost  anything  else.  The  nap  on 
it,  that  makes  it  look  so  soft  and  pretty, 
is  the  very  trap  that  catches  the  dirt 
and  thus  makes  the  washing  more.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  this 
fabric  washes  with  very  little  labor,  and 
so  in  that  way,  it  is  desirable.  Still  for 
very  little  children  who  soil  their  clothes 
quickly,  there  are  other  fabrics  better 
worth  the  using,  if  one  must  do  the  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing  herself.  One  can  iron  a 
thin,  sheer  garment  almost  as  quickly 
again  as  one  of  heavy  material. 

If  the  children  go  to  school,  and  wear 
white  or  light-colored  aprons,  you  will 
find  that  those  of  light  weight  can  be 
pressed  off  with  about  half  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  for  ironing  heavier  goods.  I  have 
known  women  to  make  for  themselves 
aprons  of  bleached  muslin,  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  makes,  thinking  this  an  economy  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  ironing,  it  is 
quite  a  difficult  matter  to  do  up  such  an 
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apron  and  have  it  look  smooth  and  nice 
Two  lawn  aprons  could  be  ironed  in  the 
same  length  of  time. 

Woolen  School  Frocks. — Flannel  or 
cashmere  makes  excellent  school  dresses 
for  little  girls,  and  if  these  are  made 
simply,  they  are  more  easily  done  up 
than  cotton,  and  may  be  worn  without 
aprons,  if  one  will  wash  and  do  them  up 
as  needed.  I  think  such  frocks  are  an 
economy  in  Winter.  One  may  make  them 
from  old  ones  if  she  has  such  to  make 
over,  and  they  will  wear  a  good  while, 
too,  especially  if  the  skirts  are  lined 
with  a  thin  material.  It  is  very  little 
work  to  wash  and  iron  such  frocks,  and 
they  save  a  great  deal  of  starching  and 
ironing  in  the  Winter. 

ROSE  8EELYE-MILLKR. 


METHEGLIN. 

Will  you  give  a  recipe  for  making  metheglin  ? 

Nassau,  N.  Y.  N.  b.  r.. 

Ans. — The  following  are  English  rec¬ 
ipes  for  metheglin :  After  the  honey 
has  been  run  from  the  combs,  the  latter 
may  be  steeped  in  water  to  clear  the 
honey  from  the  wax.  When  the  liquor 
is  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg  (the  wax 
having  been  removed),  it  is  boiled  for 
about  an  hour,  and  then  put  into  an 
open  cask  to  ferment.  It  is  stirred  oc¬ 
casionally  to  promote  the  fermentation, 
and  after  a  few  days,  put  into  casks. 
When  fermentation  is  nearly  finished, 
the  bungs  are  put  in  loosely,  and  after¬ 
wards  tightened. 

A  second  recipe  is  to  pour  five  gallons 
of  boiling  water  upon  20  pounds  of 
honey,  boil  and  remove  the  scum  as  it 
rises  ;  add  one  ounce  of  hops,  boil  for  10 
minutes  longer,  and  then  put  in  a  tub  to 
cool.  When  the  heat  is  reduced  to  75 
degrees,  add  a  little  yeast,  smeared  on  a 
piece  of  toast.  Stand  the  metheglin  in 
a  warm  room,  stirring  occasionally  until 
it  ferments  thoroughly,  then  put  in 
casks. 

Still  another  way  is  to  mix  three 
pounds  of  honey  and  the  juice  of  four 
lemons  with  two  gallons  of  water ; 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  skimming  well, 
ferment  with  yeast,  let  it  stand  for  six 
months,  and  then  bottle.  Metheglin 
improves  greatly  with  age,  but  becomes 
a  strongly  alcoholic  drink.  Metheglin 
and  perry  (made  from  pears)  used  to  be 
favorite  festival  drinks  in  some  parts  of 
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rural  England,  but  both  were  so  much 
stronger  than  homebrewed  beer  that 
they  were  rarely  indulged  in  except  at 
Christmas  junketings  and  harvest  feasts. 


On  the  Wing. 


GLASS  GARDENING  IN  THE  BAY  STATE 

RHUBARB  OUTSIDE  AND  UNDER  GRASS  ; 

MORE  ABOUT  HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

( Continued .) 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Rhubarb  Forcing. — We  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  references,  lately,  to  the  Winter 
forcing  of  rhubarb  in  cellars,  greenhouse 
sheds,  etc.;  in  fact,  anywhere  where  a 
mild  temperature  could  be  given,  to¬ 
gether  with  absence  of  light.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Michigan  gave  his  experi¬ 
ence  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  showing  that  such 
a  crop  is  highly  remunerative  with  him. 
Other  correspondents  in  the  Middle 
West  stated  that  such  a  crop  would  pay 
well  with  them,  there  being  a  large  and 
imperfectly-satisfied  demand  for  the 
acid  stalks  during  Winter  and  Spring. 
One  would  infer  from  this  that  the  same 
conditions  would  exist  in  the  eastern 
States,  but  this  inference  does  not  appear 
to  be  justified. 

The  Hungry  Rhubarb  Patch. — One 
of  the  first  rhubarb  growers  I  met  was 
Seth  L.  Low,  whose  well-tilled  farm  is 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  Dr.  Fisher's, 
W.  Proctor’s  and  R.  Haslam’s,  the  two 
last  named  being  chiefly  engaged  in 
growing  lettuce  and  cucumbers.  Mr. 
Low  has  three-fourths  acre  of  rhubarb 
from  which,  he  tells  me,  he  has  marketed 
12  tons  of  the  stalks  in  a  season.  I  asked 
him  how  he  obtained  his  big  crops,  and 
he  told  me  it  was  purely  a  matter  of 
feeding.  Rhubarb  is  always  hungry,  and 
it  must  be  fed  with  good  stable  manure, 
and  plenty  of  it.  A  deep,  rich  soil  is 
needed  to  produce  the  heavy,  juicy 
stalks  that  the  market  demands,  and  it 
appears  impossible  to  manure  the  rhu¬ 
barb  patch  too  heavily. 

Varieties  Grown. — Mr.  Low  grows 
two  well-known  varieties  of  rhubarb, 
Linnaeus  and  Victoria.  Linnaeus  is  the 
first  to  come  in,  and  it  continues  to  give 
a  succession  of  maturing  stalks,  thus  ex¬ 
tending  the  crop.  The  Victoria  is  a  little 
later  than  Linnaeus,  and  its  crop  comes 
all  at  once,  so  that  it  is,  practically,  all 
marketed  at  one  plucking.  Both  of  these 
varieties  have  handsome,  red-shaded 
stalks,  which  make  a  fine  appearance  in 
the  bunch.  The  market  does  not  desire 
a  green  rhubarb.  For  this  reason,  the 
Mammoth,  which  Mr.  Low  described  as 
the  tenderest  and  most  richly-flavored 
rhubarb  he  has  tested,  will  not  sell.  It 
is  a  heavy  yielder,  with  enormous  stalks, 
and  those  who  have  tried  it  freely 
acknowledge  its  excellence;  but  the  stalk 
is  a  uniform  green,  without  any  rosy 
tinge,  and  buyers  do  not  select  it  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  defect. 

Planting. — Linnaeus  is  such  a  strong 
grower  that  it  is  planted  wider  apart 
than  Victoria,  being  set  about  5x5  feet. 
Victoria  is  set  two  to  three  feet  apart  in 
the  row,  the  rows  four  to  five  feet  apart. 
The  first  gathering  is  in  the  latter  part 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  according 
to  the  season,  and  the  crop  continues 
until  about  July  1,  after  which  it  is  un¬ 
profitable.  Little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  flowering  stalks  ;  any  such  stalks  met 
in  plucking  may  be  broken  down,  but 
after  marketing  is  over,  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  rhubarb  during  the  growing 
season.  Indeed,  it  makes  such  a  thicket 
of  broad  leaves  that  it  would  be  quite 
laborious  to  clamber  through  it.  In  the 
early  Winter,  when  the  ground  is  frozen 
enough  to  bear  a  wagon  without  cutting 
through,  a  heavy  dressing  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  is  applied. 

Forcing  Rhubarb. — I  asked  Mr.  Low 
his  opinion  on  forcing  rhubarb  in  the 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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manner  described  by  our  western  cor¬ 
respondents.  He  considered  that,  in  the 
Boston  market,  this  would  not  pay  at 
all.  The  price  of  early  or  forced  rhubarb 
is  never  high  there,  and  the  labor  and 
expense  of  lifting  the  roots,  freezing 
them  and  stowing  them  inside  would  cut 
off  any  profit.  Mr.  Low  does  not  now 
use  any  artificial  means  to  hurry  his 
rhubarb  along,  though  favorable  aspect 
makes  his  crop  mature  in  good  season. 
The  rhubarb  is  all  sold  by  the  pound, 
and  he  does  not  consider  that  the  slight 
advance  in  price  obtained  by  the  under¬ 
glass  rhubarb  pays  him,  as  he  is  situated. 

Glass-Roofed  Rhubarb. — When  at  W. 
W.  Rawson’s  place,  at  Arlington,  I  made 
inquiries  about  forced  rhubarb,  also. 
Mr.  Low’s  opinion  was  corroborated  as 
to  the  lifted  rhubarb  for  forcing,  their 
plan  being  to  put  a  glass  roof  over  the 
entire  crop.  This  sounds  more  trouble¬ 
some  than  it  really  is.  The  process  is 
simply  that  of  erecting  a  roughly-con¬ 
structed  house  over  the  bed.  A  board 
wall  is  set  up,  about  five  feet  high  in  the 
back,  and  another  wall  about  four  feet 
high  in  the  front.  Sashes,  supported  by 
scantlings,  roof  the  space,  and  the  ends 
are  boarded  up.  This  covering  is  put 
over  the  rhubarb  in  February,  or  the 
beginning  of  March,  according  to  the 
season.  No  heat  is  given  artificially, 
but  the  structure  conserves  the  sun’s 
rays,  and  the  increased  temperature  soon 
causes  the  rhubarb  to  start.  Beds  treated 
in  this  way  should  not  be  under  three 
years  old,  to  get  the  best  results,  and  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  use  the  glass  cover¬ 
ing  over  the  bed  two  seasons  in  succes¬ 
sion.  This  plan  is  much  less  wasteful, 
as  far  as  plant  vitality  is  concerned, 
than  the  lifting  of  the  roots. 

Propagating  the  Rhubarb. — The  rhu¬ 
barb  is  generally  propagated  by  division 
of  the  thick,  fleshy  roots,  which  grow  to 
a  large  size  in  old  beds.  It  is  necessary, 
in  dividing,  that  each  piece  of  root 
planted  should  have  a  bud.  Roots  may 
be  taken  from  plants  three  or  four  years 
old,  without  injury.  When  reproduced 
from  seed,  the  seed  may  be  sown  in 
drills,  in  April,  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain,  but  must  be  thinned  out  after¬ 
wards.  Division  is,  however,  the  favor¬ 
ite  mode  of  increasing  rhubarb,  with  the 
market  gardeners.  Although  the  cul¬ 
tural  work  of  this  crop,  after  it  is  once 


Hy'drocyanic  Acid  Again. — In  dis¬ 
cussing  Dr.  Fisher’s  use  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  two  weeks  ago,  I  quoted  Dr. 
Kitchen’s  observations  on  the  danger  of 
the  substance,  because  it  appears  only 
right  to  remind  the  rank  and  file,  who 
may  possess  very  little  chemical  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  the  cyanide  is  not  to  be  han¬ 
dled  recklessly.  The  special  point  in 
Dr.  Fisher’s  mode  of  usage  consists,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  greater  dilution  than  has  been 
tried  by  other  experimenters,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  danger  in  a  marked  degree. 
Says  Dr.  Fisher,  in  American  Gardening, 
responding  to  Dr.  Kitchen’s  strictures  : 

All  the  assertions  In  regard  to  the  extreme 
danger  In  the  handling  of  this  insecticide  have 
beeD  based  on  the  strength  that  has  been  pre¬ 
scribed  in  its  use.  Many  other  poisonous  sub¬ 
stances  would  be  equally  dangerous  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions,  if  sufficiently  concentrated.  Even 
that  almost  universally  used  substance,  tobacco, 
contains  nicotin,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  viru¬ 
lent  poisons  known.  Alcohol  is  surely  fatal, 
either  in  a  few  hours  or  years,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  dose  or  doses,  yet  it  is  constantly 
fooled  with.  I  have  repeatedly  used  hydrocyanic 
acid,  one  ounce  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  to 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  though  I  have  taken 
no  special  means  to  avoid  it,  I  have  never  yet  de¬ 
tected  its  characteristic  odor  while  manipulating 
the  ingredients,  or  in  the  morning  after  its  use. 
Not  long  ago,  one  ounce  to  2,000  feet  was  em¬ 
ployed,  and  two  young  rats  were  placed  in  a  cage 
where  they  could  be  watched  from  the  outside  of 
the  house.  For  half  an  hour,  they  manifested  a 
slight  uneasiness,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
breathing  the  “slight  peach-pit-lilce  flavor,”  but 
the  next  morning  they  were  as  lively  as  such 
rodents  usually  are. 

Dr.  Fisher’s  plan  of  using  the  lesser 
quantity  of  the  chemical  has  proved  so 
satisfactory  with  him,  that  it  is  worth 
the  attention  of  other  experimenters  in 
the  same  line.  e.  t.  r. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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your  advantage 

comes  first  here 

May  seem  strangely  new  to  have  a  Dry  Goods 
store  place  your  interest  before  its  own — but  it’s 
so  here— and  because  it’s  done  that  way  we’ve 
developed  on  merit  one  of  the  largest  mail  order 
businesses  in  America— sell  probably  more  Silks 
and  Dress  Goods,  from  Maine  to  California,  than 
any  other  Dry  Goods  concern— do  so  by  making 
it  pay  people  to  buy  here. 

Profits  are  not  reckoned  by  the  most  money — 
highest  price— we  can  get  out  of  one  sale.  But 
choice  goods  at  the  least  prices  equal  kinds  are 
sold  for  anywhere— and  by  that  method  we  sell 
to  more  people  —  more  people  save  —  and  we 
make  just  as  much.  We’d  rather  make  five  cents 
a  yard  from  two  sales  than  ten  cents  a  yard  from 
one. 

With  such  an  immense  outlet  for  choice  styles, 
and  such  buying  opportunities  as  are  ours,  large 
assortments  of  choice  goods  are  not  only  a 
feature,  but  a  necessity. 


>  OOOOOOOOOCXJOOOCXXXXXXXXXXl 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


This  Couch,  freight  paid,  89-75. 

The  above  COUCfl  in  covered  with  the  best  tm ported 
'  Velour  orCorduroy.  The  entire  top  ii  deeply  tufted  end 
’  onti  o  Ooueh  fringed.  Ithna  the  finest  springs,  nprinpr 
I  ed ires,  and  wo  prepay  freiirht  to  t  il  points  Kn»t  of  the 
I  Mississippi  River— points  Weston  an  equal  basis.  Or 
I  dors  filled  promptly. 

Do  you  want  to  mako  your  house  a 
home?  If  so,  write  for  our  general  ca(a-  J 
logueof  Furniture,  Crockery.  Silverware,  J 
Sowing  Machines,  Clocks,  Mirrors,  Baby 
Carriages,  Pictures,  Bedding,  Refrigera¬ 
tors,  Stoves,  Upholstery  Goods,  TinWare, 
Lamps,  etc.,  an  t  it  will  save  you  from  40 
to  00  per  cent,  on  your  purchases.  This 
elegant  book  will  surprise  you  and  noth¬ 
ing  will  ploaso  you  more  than  the  prices. 

Wo  publish  a  n  exquisite 
Lithograph  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  exact  designs  of  Carpets, 

Rugs,  Lace  Curtains  and  Por¬ 
tieres  in  hand  painted  colors. 

We  sow  Carpets  free,  furnish 
Carpet  Lining  free,  and  pre-yj 
pay  freight  on  all  Carpets,! 

Rugs  and  Curtains.  Do  you 
think  wo  would  spend  $100,000 
a  year  on  our  catalogues  if 
they  were  not  worth  having?  - —  . 
Why  pay  the  retailer’s  profits  /Up  tfl  Si  I 
when  you  can  buy  of  1  ho  man-  tOU  1U  I 
ufacturer?  Address  this  way,  Per  Yard. 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

Dept  330  BALTIMORE,  HD. 
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Carpets, 


HOMEMADE  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 


Book  of  Instructions  for  Art  and  Fancy 
Work  Sent  Free. 

It  Is  remarkable  how  much  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  homemade  Christmas  presents  at  a  small  expense, 
with  the  aid  of  Diamond  Dyes.  In  “  Fancy  Work  and 
Art  Decorations,”  by  Mrs.  Daggett,  Editor  of  The 
Home,  there  aro  some  fifty  illustrations  of  doilies, 
table  covers,  scarfs,  pin  cushions,  etc.,  that  have 
been  made  by  using  Diamond  Dyes.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  are  given  in  this  book  for  making  these 
various  articles.  It  will  be  of  great  value  to  any  one 
in  preparing  Christmas  presents,  and  is  sent  free  to 
any  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  who  sends 
a  2-cent  stamp  for  postage,  to  Wells,  Richardson  6c 
Co.,  Burlington.  Vt. 

This  liberal  oiler  is  made  to  advertise  the  reliable 
Diamond  Dyes,  and  to  get  their  book  upon  home  dye¬ 
ing  into  tho  hands  of  women  who  want  to  dress  as 
well  as  their  neighbor,  at  small  expense,  and  make 
their  old  clothing  look  like  new.  There  is  hardly  a 
home  where  Diamond  Dyes  cannot  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage.  They  color  faded  ribbons  and  feathers  so  that 
they  look  like  new;  they  will  dye  the  heaviest  gar¬ 
ments  as  wel I,  and  make  fast  and  beautiful  colors 
that  do  not  fade  or  crock;  coats  and  suits  can  be  read¬ 
ily  colored  with  these  simple  home  dves,  and  shabby 
clothing  changed  to  look  like  new.  Send  to-day  for 
the  free  book  on  fancy  work.  With  this  will  bo  sent 
without  charge,  colored  cloth  samples  showing  tho 
colors  made  by  Diamond  Dyes,  also  their  instruction 
book  for  home  dyeing. 


$9.50  BUYS  A  “I0U 


UIPTflD  sewi.no 

.  .  ORALIF.  V  III  I  UK  MAUUIN* 

A.l.ptod  to  Light  and  Uoafjr  Work.  Roliabio  and  Finely 
Finished;  Guaranteed  for  10  Years.  Write  for  3'2  Pa*e  Cata¬ 
logue.  Attachments  Free.  80  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  Addroe* 
Dept.  029, VICTOR  MFU.  CO. ,  295-297  Fifth  Avo..  Chie.no. 


established,  does  not  seem  very  exacting, 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop  is  laborious, 
including  wading  through  dew-laden 
leaves,  etc.  It  is  quite  an  object  to  get 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  crop  over  before 
small-fruit  competition  causes  a  serious 
drop  in  prices. 


For 

Breakfast, 

wheatlet 


siii 


is  preferable  to 
oatmeal  because 
Wheatlet  is  rich 
in  gluten.  Oat¬ 
meal  is  starchy. 
Many  people 
cannot  eat  Oat¬ 
meal.  Anyone 
can  eat  W heatlet. 

TRY  IT. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  It,  send  us 
his  name  and  your  order— wo  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

There  is  but  one  Wheatlet; 
avoid  tho  “just  as  good.”J 
Booklet  mailed  free. 

Made  only  by  the 
FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO., 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


The  Great  Singing  Glass  Book.- 


Is  “Straub’s 
_  _  VNewModel” 

Delightful  Method  !  Charming  music  !  Extra  size  ! 
Low  price— 60c.  Large  discount  I  Send  only  30c. 
in  stamps  for  one  sample.  Full  descriptions  free. 
S.  W.  STRAUB  &  CO.,  (1403  Monroe  Ave.,  Chicago. 


We  send  samples  free— all  we  ask  is  an  idea  of 
what  your  preference  is. 

Get  samples  of  Dress  Goods,  25c.,  35c.,  50c.,  ?5c., 
to  $1. 

Rich  Silks— superb  quality  —  50c.,  65c.,  75c., 
to  $1.50. 

Let  goods  and  prices  prove  this  advertisement. 

Our  250-page  illustrated  catalogue  free,  post¬ 
paid. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


IT  MAKES  YOU  LAUGH! 

$IO  A  DAY  MADE  EASY. 

Greatest  Home  Entertainer  and 
Money  Maker  in  the  world.  Our 
wonderful  Ideal  Talking  Machine. 

Louder  and  Clearer  than  any  other. 

In  your  own  home  you  can  hear  with  — , - - 

startling  clearness  speeches  by  McKinley,  Bryan, 
Gladstone,  Depew,  selections  by  the  world’s  famous 
artists,  also  bousas  marine  band,  comic  dialect  by 
leading  comedians,  etc.  An  unceasing  source  of  enter- 
tainment  and  instruction.  Talk  to  it  or  sing  to  it  and 
It  will  reproduce  perfectly.  Anyone  can  operate  it. 
everybody  cun  afford  one.  Big  money  can  be  made 
selling  them;  or  by  giving  exhibitions.  Every  one  wants 
to  hear  the  Wonder  of  the  Age.  Write  at  once  for  confi¬ 
dential  offer  nover  approached  You  will  be  surprised. 
BROYVN-L.EWIS  CO.,  (Dept.  F.),  Chicago. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  market  during  this  week  has  been  dull 
with  somewhat  lower  prices  for  wheat,  although 
other  grains  are  a  trifle  higher.  The  cause  of 
this  is  lighter  export  demand,  especially  for 
wheat,  and  higher  ocean  freight  rates.  In  the 
middle  of  the  week,  the  market  became  more  ac¬ 
tive,  but  prices  did  not  advance  and  business 
has  been  comparatively  quiet.  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  wheat  was  much  depressed  again,  al¬ 
though  export  trade  was  considerably  better. 
Buckwheat  has  advanced  considerably  in  price, 
and  the  demand  is  good.  At  the  close  of  the 
week,  barley  was  not  so  high-priced  as  earlier  in 
the  week,  but  trade  is  good.  In  Chicago,  cash 
quotations  are  as  follows:  No.  3  Spring  wheat, 
60*4  to  62*4c. ;  No.  2  red,  67>4c.;  No.  2  corn,  33yt 
to  34c. ;  No.  2  oats,  26  to  27c. ;  No.  2  white  oats, 
27 %  to  28^c.;  No.  2  rye,  5314c. 

The  butter  market  has  been  very  dull  during 
the  week,  with  prices  considerably  depressed, 
but  at  the  end,  the  feeling  in  fancy  fresh  cream¬ 
ery  is  firm.  The  market  closed  the  week  in  good 
shape.  There  is  little  change  in  cheese,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  being  moderate  and  promptly  taken  by 
the  home  trade.  Almost  nothing  is  being  done 
by  exporters.  In  Boston,  butter  is  steady  at  21  to 
21*4c.  for  northern,  20*/4  to  21c.  for  western;  cheese 
firm  at  10  to  10*4c.  In  Chicago,  butter  is  weak  at 
14  to  20c.  for  creamery,  13  to  18c.  for  dairy,  and 
cheese  steady  at  8%  to  10 lAc.  In  Philadelphia, 
western  creamery  butter  is  steady  at  21c.,  and 
prints  at  22c.  In  St.  Louis,  creamery  butter  is  18 
to  22*4c. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  moderate 
this  week,  and  demand  light.  The  result  is 
lower  prices  and  a  weak  feeling  generally.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  dressed  poultry  have  been  excessive  for 
everything  except  choice  turkeys,  which  are 
scarce  and  held  firmly.  There  is  a  large  accumu¬ 
lation  of  fowls  and  chickens,  as  well  as  ducks 
and  geese.  Eggs  are  a  trifle  lower,  still  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  steady  and  demand  good. 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


Saturday,  December  10,  1898. 


butter. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Western,  J  une  extras . 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Firkins,  fancy . 

Firkins,  firsts . ••••••• 

Western  imitation  creamery,  finest . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  June  extras . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Current  make,  finest . . 

Seconds . 

Thirds 

Rol’s,  fresh,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 
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EGGS. 


Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid. 

Nearbv  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  doz . 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best . 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off... 

Fair  to  good . • . .  •  • 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime. 
W’n &S’n, defective,  per 30-doz case.. . .  4 
Refrigerator,  fall  packed,  f’y,  case  count 
Fall  packed,  fair  to  prime,  case  count 

Early  packed,  prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz . 

Limed,  western,  per  doz . 
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FRDIT8— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  Greening,  fancy,  per  bbl  4  00@4  50 

Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Snow,  fancy,  per  bbl . . . 4  00@5  50 

Fair  to  prime  grades,  per  bbl........ . 2  00@3  25 

Western  New  York,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  25 

King,  per  d.-h.  bbl.  . A  00@3  50 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50@J  50 

Snv  ner  d.-h.  bbl . . . 2  50 

Orange’s.Va.,  bright,  per  box . 3  50@4  00 

Russet,  per  box . A  w@3  5U 

Grape  fruit.  Florida  . 6  W|8  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  strap  . 4  00@7  00 

Tangerines.  F.a..  per  strap . .........5  00@10  00 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  basket. ..  10®  17 

Catawba,  per  basket . . .  “® 

Bulk  stock,  black,  in  trays,  per  lb.......  2@  214 

Catawba,  bulk  stock,  in  trays,  per  lb  ...  2@  2M 

Cranberries,  C.  Cod, extra  f’cy  van  s,per  bbl.7  50@8  60 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  bbl . 5  50@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  crate . 1  50@2  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  o0®4  LU 

GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz . .  . . ;-11  *2  @1  25 

Partridges,  p’metoch’ce,  undrawn, p.  p’r.l  00  @1  2o 
Prime  to  choice, drawn,  per  pair.....  75  @1  00 
Grouse,  undrawn,  prime  to  choice,  p.  p  r.l  00  @1  2a 
Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair....  75  @1  00 
woodcock,  prime  to  choice,  per  pair. — 1  00  @1  12 
English  snipe,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.l  50  @2  0U 

Plover,  golden,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz.  1  <5  @2  00 

Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz . A  00  @1  50 

Wild  ducks. canvas, 6  lbs  &  overtop  r,ppr2  50  @3  00 
Red  heads,  5  lbs  &  over  to  p’me,  p.  pr.l  7a  @2  00 
Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair.  50  @1  00 

Mallards,  per  pair . . .  @  15 

'Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair .  25  @  30 

Common,  per  pair .  ®  2a 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair . 50  ® 

MEATS - COUNTRY  DRES8BD. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb.  . ^ .  *|  ®  ^ 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  «  @  714 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3*4®  b 

Pork,  light,  per  lb. .  5  @  5*4 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  0  @  » 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  14  ®  13 

POULTRY— DRESSED-DRY  PACKED. 
Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Up-RWer,  fancy...  13  @  15 

Md.  and  Del.,  choice  to  fancy,  per  lb.  13  @  14 
State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  lb.......  13  @  14 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  p.  lb.  10  ©  12 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy,  p.  lb.  1114f  »2 

Other  Western,  av’ge  finest,  per  lb.  11  @  12 
Other  Western,  good  to  prime,  p.  lb.  10  @  11 

Other  fair  to  good .  »  ®  ">6 

Other  inferior . 0  ®  ‘ 


Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb. . . 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime . 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  good  to  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime  .... 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  choice . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Geese,  Western,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 


Fowls,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n.per  lb 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  par  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair . 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

POTATOE8. 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack  . 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 

Albany  and  '1'roy,  per  bbl . . . 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

German,  per  112-lb  bag . 

Cum’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl . 

VEGETABLES. 
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..1  25®  1  37 
..1  00@1  25 
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.1  00®1  75 
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Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  10  ®  15 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  65  @  75 

Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00  @2  50 

Cabbages,  per  100 . 1  00  @3  00 

Cauliflower.  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  00  ®2  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 1  50  @3  50 

Florida,  per  box . 1  00  @1  75 

Green  peas.  Fla  ,  per  14-bbl  basket . 1  50  @3  00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket . 1  00  @3  00 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier  . 100  @150 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  per  carrier .  1  CO  @3  00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier .  1  00  @1  25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  60  @  90 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  60 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  26  @  50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  express,  per  basket.. 1  CO  @2  25 


Express,  per  crate . 1  00  (§2  00 

Freight,  per  crate .  75  @175 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @  85 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  @  80 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red,  per  bbl.l  00  @1  76 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  50 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  ner  bag . 1  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag....l  00  @3  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  00  @1  50 

Western,  per  bbl . ..1  12  @3  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,607  cans  of  milk, 
190  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  440  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  3  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper 


A  Merry  Christmas 


indeed,  is  one  that  sees  a 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 

in  the  stocking,  or  pocket.  There  is 
no  more  acceptable  present— none 
other  that  reminds  daily— hourly — of 
the  donor — lasts  a  lifetime. 

Sold  by  all  Jewelers. 


DIAMOND 
STUDDED  CASE 

]  Solid  14  K  Gold  Plated  Case  3  Par- 
w  iaiao  Diamonds,  and  Rubies.  Am¬ 
erican  movement  Jeweled  k 
accurately  regulated  stem 
wind  k  set  Warranted  for 

Si  nt  C.  O.  I).  85.95 

with  privilege  of  examination 
Do  not  take  from  the  express 
office  if  you  think  this  watch  is  not  equal  in 
to  a  |50  watch.  Mention  nearest 
express  office,  Ladies’  or  Gent’s.  Agents  and 
_  salesmen  coin  big  money.  Address 

EAGLE  WATCH  CO.,  1258  Broadway, New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  ol 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese, 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO  , 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Christmas  Presents. 

We  offer  a  few  watches  that  would  make  nice  holiday 
presents.  If  needed  for  Christinas,  but  if  you  have  not  time  to 
make  up  a  club  now,  send  the  money,  and  get  up  the  club  after¬ 
wards.  We  will  refund  the  money  when  you  send  the  club. 


Gent’s  14-k.  gold  hunting-case  watch,  with 
10-year  guarantee,  engraved  or  engine 
turned.  Nickel  movement,  seven  jewels, 
cut  compensation  balances,  patent  safety 
pinions,  enam¬ 
eled  dial,  de¬ 
pressed  circle 
for  second 
hand,  with 
black  marginal 
figures.  Price, 

$7.50.  With  one 
year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R. 

N.-Y.  $8,  or  will 
be  sent  free  for 
club  of  20  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


The  lady’s 
watch  corre¬ 
sponds  in  all  particulars  to  the  gent’s,  except  in  size.  Price,  $7.50 ;  or  with  one 
gear’s  subscription,  $8.  It  will  be  sent  free  for  club  of  20  yearly  subscriptions  at 
U  each.  These  are  reliable  timekeepers,  and  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  or  money 
wnrnpd  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


We  have  always  regarded  the  Seth  Thomas  as  the  best  bargain  ever  secured 
for  a  cheap  watch.  It  has  all  the  latest  improvements  in  movement.  The  case  is 
dust-proof,  polished  silveroid,  which  looks  like  silver,  and  wears  better.  It  has 
a  gold  crown.  It  would  easily  cost  $5  at  a  local  jeweler’s.  We  send  it  postpaid  for 

$3.50 ;  or  with  one 
subscription  for  $4  ; 
or  sent  free  for  club 
of  10  subscriptions 
at  $1  each. 


For  a  real  low- 
priced  watch  for 
man  or  hoy,  this  is 
the  only  one  we 
would  offer  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  is  a 
nickel  case  and 
movement,  jeweled, 
stem-wind  and  set, 
and  fully  warranted 
Price,  postpaid,  $2 ; 
or  sent  for  a  club  of 
six  subscriptions,  at 
$1  each. 


DIAMOND  POINT  PEN. 

These  pens  are  guaranteed  14-k.  gold.  The  holders  are  provided  with  simple 
and  effective  feed.  They  are  always  ready  to  write.  All  you  need  do  is  to  keep 


ink  in  holder,  and  clean  occasionally.  It  makes  a  handsome  Christmas  present. 
Price,  $1,  postpaid.  With  one  yearly  subscription,  $1.75  ;  or  given  free  for  a  club 
of  three  yearly  subscriptions.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


This  is  a  very  handsome  combination  pearl-handled  penholder  and  paper  cutter, 
with  plated  gold  pen.  It  is  a  very  handsome  thing,  and  would  make  a  suitable 


present  to  a  school  girl  or  friend.  Put  up  in  a  plush-lined  box.  We  will  send  this 
free  to  any  one  who  sends  us  one  new  subscription  with  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Game  ■  Poultry,  _ |  Mushrooms, 

Furs,  I  Calves,  |  Nuts, _ 

Ginseng. I  Spring  Lambs,  |  Live  Quail. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Jotuouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  8t.,  New  York 


Fn  UEtif ITT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  U.  HtWlI  Ip  NUW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


TEA  SET 

56  PIECES. 


Full 


_  _ _ lamily  use,  beauti- 

*  fully  decorated  &  most  artistic  design.  A  rare  chance.  Y ou  can  get 
this  handsome  china  tea  set  &  one  dozen  silver  plated  tea  spoons  for 
selling  our  Pills.  We  mean  what  we  say  &  will  givethis  beautiful  tea 
set  absolutely  free  if  you  comply  with  the  extraordinary  offer  we  send 
'  — •*  -*  to  every  person  taking  advantage  of  this  advertisement.  1  o  quickly 

luce  our  Vegetable  Pills,  a  sure  cure  for  constipation.  Indigestion  &  toroid  “Lef; '  wlsend  you 

nf  Pills  at  125  cts  a  box  write  to-dav  and  we  send  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  us  the  money  cz  v.  e  seiia  you 
.......  Qjiver  plated*  tea  siioons  together  with  our  offer  of  a  56  piece  china  tea  set  sameday  money  is  received.  This 

jeral  inducement  to  every  lady  in  the  land  and  ail  who  received  the  £  YOKK  CITY 

ited.  AMERICAN  MEDICINE  COMPANY .  Dept.  I<  30  WEST  13th  St.,  NEW  YOltK  Cll*. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 

Domestic.— -The  main  steam  pipe  on  the  Mal¬ 
lory  Line  steamer  Alamo  broke  as  she  lay  at  her 
New  York  pier,  on  December  3,  killing  six  per¬ 
sons.  The  steam  pipe  was  a  new  one,  which  had 
been  inspected  and  pronounced  safe  by  Govern¬ 
ment  inspectors  only  three  days  before.  .  . 

December  4,  during  a  gale  blowing  80  miles  an 
hour,  which  did  much  damage  in  and  around 
New  York,  fire  broke  out  in  the  down-town  store 
of  Rogers,  Peet  <fe  Co.,  Broadway  and  Warren 
Street.  This  store  was  totally  destroyed,  and  the 
fire  extended  to  tte  16-story  Home  Life  Insurance 
Building,  adjoining.  The  fire  first  appeared  on 
the  twelfth  floor,  and  extended  upward  to  the 
tower,  256  feet  above  the  street.  The  fire  was 
prevented  from  extending  below  the  eighth  floor, 
but  the  eight  upper  floors  are  gutted.  Great 
efforts  were  needed  to  save  the  adjacent  Postal 
Telegraph  Building.  The  Chief  of  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  fight  fire 
at  a  greater  elevation  than  150  feet,  and  thinks 
these  great  skyscrapers  should  be  prohibited. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $600,000.  .  .  The  gale 

prevailing  December  4  caused  much  damage  to 
shipping,  incoming  vessels  suffering  severely. 
Seaside  resorts  near  New  York  were  badly  dam¬ 
aged,  and  there  was  much  loss  by  the  storm  in¬ 
land.  .  .  Congress  has  been  asked  to  instruct 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  conduct  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Portland,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  due  care  was  exercised,  and  to 
make  inquiry  regarding  the  life  preservers  and 
lifeboats.  .  .  United  States  Senator  Kenney,  of 
Delaware,  has  been  placed  on  trial  for  the  second 
time,  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  connected  with 
the  misappropriation  of  funds  from  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Dover,  Del.  .  .  The  ice  ma¬ 

chine  on  the  hospital  ship  Bay  State,  lying  at 
a  Brooklyn  wharf,  exploded  December  6,  killing 
one  man  and  seriously  injuring  another,  while  12 
others  were  overcome  by  ammonia  fumes. 

A  submarine  mine  exploded  in  Boston  Harbor 
December  6,  killing  four  men.  The  mine  was 
being  removed  when  it  exploded.  Three  of  the 
victims  were  blown  into  fragments,  the  fourth 
killed  by  the  concussion.  .  .  New  Jersey 

clergymen  protest  against  the  seating  of  Repre¬ 
sentative-elect  Brigham  H.  Roberts  of  Utah, he  be¬ 
ing  a  polygamist.  .  .  At  West  Superior,  Wis., 

December  7,  three  men  were  buried  under  a  pile 
of  burning  coal,  in  consequence  of  the  collapse 
of  a  dock ;  a  fourth  victim  was  dug  out  alive.  .  . 
Investigations  are  being  made  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  concerning  the  payment  of 
stamp  taxes  on  recorded  documents.  It  is  said 
that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  withheld.  The 
non-payment  of  the  stamp  tax  does  not  invali¬ 
date  the  documents,  but  they  must  be  recorded 
again.  .  .  Forty-five  survivors  from  the 

wrecked  cattleship  Londonian  arrived  at  Balti¬ 
more.  The  Londonian  foundered  at  sea  Novem¬ 
ber  25;  25  men  were  lost,  and  a  cargo  valued  at 
$300,000,  including  650  cattle. 

Congress.— The  last  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress  convened  December  5.  After  listening 
to  the  reading  of  the  President’s  message,  both 
houses  adjourned.  The  message  did  not  outline 
any  colonial  policy.  The  need  for  our  possession 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  was  urged,  a  regular 
army  of  100,000  was  advised,  and  a  review  of  the 
late  war  was  given.  It  was  suggested  that,  when 
treasury  notes,  payable  in  gold,  are  redeemed, 
they  should  be  held  and  paid  out  only  in  ex¬ 
change  for  gold.  The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  was 
commended.  Relations  with  foreign  countries 
were  reviewed,  including  the  serious  questions 
now  pending  between  this  country  and  Turkey, 
and  Austria’s  demand  for  indemnity  for  the  lives 
of  Austrian  subjects  killed  in  the  Lattimer  riots. 
An  aggressive  policy  towards  China  was  urged. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  message  was  conserva¬ 
tive.  .  .  On  December  6,  Senator  Vest  intro¬ 

duced  a  resolution  declaring  that,  under  its  con¬ 
stitution,  the  United  States  could  not  acquire 
territory  with  the  idea  of  holding  it  permanently 
as  a  colony. 

War  Investigation.— The  Investigation  Com¬ 
mission  is  seriously  considering  the  question  of 
going  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  to  question  officers 
who  cannot  come  to  America,  and  to  make  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  ground  at  Siboney  and  Baiquiri 
.  .  .  Col.  Moore  testified  regarding  the  exces¬ 

sive  charges  of  the  Plant  Transportation  system 
at  Tampa.  One  bill  alone  he  reduced  $22,450.  The 
Plant  charge  for  carrying  water  was  one  cent  a 
gallon,  which  he  reduced  to  one-half  cent.  A 
charge  of  10  cents  wharfage  per  man  was  made, 
which,  after  protest  by  Col.  Moore,  was  elimin¬ 
ated.  .  .  Doctors  testified  December  5  to  the 

inefficiency  of  male  nurses  at  Montauk,  and  to 
the  excellence  of  women  nurses.  The  deficiency 
of  transportation  was  again  described. 

The  Navy.— The  Court  of  Inquiry,  appointed  to 
investigate  the  abandonment  of  the  Maria  Teresa 
during  the  storm  of  October  29,  reported  Decem¬ 
ber  6  that  there  was  no  fault  or  negligence  on  the 
part  of  any  naval  officer.  .  .  The  cruiser 

Raleigh,  of  Admiral  Dewey’s  fleet,  has  been 
ordered  home  for  a  general  overhauling.  .  . 

Lieut.  Hobson  has  been  ordered  to  Hongkong. 
He  is  to  supervise  wrecking  operations  at  Manila. 

Cuba. — A  prominent  planter  in  the  San  Luis 
district  was  assassinated  by  unknown  persons, 
also  the  First  Sergeant  of  the  Eighth  Illinois 
Volunteers,  a  negro.  One  United  States  soldier 
has  been  arrested  for  complicity  in  the  San  Luis 
riot,  and  these  various  disorders  are  being  in¬ 
vestigated.  .  .  Commissioner  Porter  does  not 

favor  sweeping  reductions  in  the  Cuban  tariff, 
fearing  that  this  would  result  in  revenue  de¬ 
ficiency.  Much  money  is  needed  for  improve¬ 


ments.  .  .  Serious  complaints  are  made  of 

lawlessness  at  Santa  Cruz  del  Sur,  which  is  un¬ 
der  the  so-called  Cuban  Government.  Cattle  and 
other  stock  are  stolen,  and  petitioners  feel  that 
their  lives  are  not  safe.  Grave  accusations  are 
made  against  delegates  to  the  Cuban  Assembly. 
Santa  Cruz  is  not  in  the  province  of  Santiago, 
and  Gen.  Wood  has  no  jurisdiction  there.  .  . 

Three  heavy  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  all 
along  the  Santiago  coast  December  7. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGR/CUL  TURE 

SECRETARY  WILSON’S  REPORT. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  has  issued  his 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  This  in¬ 
cludes  reports  from  all  the  various  departments 
and  bureaus,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  made  a 
very  satisfactory  growth  and  development  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  It  would  be  impossible,  of 
course,  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  sum¬ 
mary  of  this  long  report  here.  Some  of  the  more 
interesting  features,  however,  may  be  stated  as 
follows: 

Dairy  Products  Abroad. — The  Secretary  says 
that  it  is  not  commercially  profitable  to  send  but¬ 
ter  to  Europe  at  the  present  time.  He  thinks 
there  is  a  better  home  demand  for  dairy  products. 
He  has  found  that  no  line  of  steamers  sailing 
direct  to  French  ports,  could  furnish  refrigerator 
space.  American  farmers  are  selling  cheap 
grains  and  mill  foods  to  European  dairymen, 
who  make  the  butter  which  competes  with  ours 
abroad.  It  is  probable  that  a  la>-ge  trade  in 
dairy  products  can  be  worked  up  in  China  and 
Japan.  Butter  for  these  countries  must  be 
shipped  in  airtight  packages,  and  trial  ship¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made.  The  Secretary  wants  the 
Government  'inspection  of  meat  products  to  in¬ 
clude  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk  for  ex¬ 
port.  He  says  that  the  Government  may  succeed 
in  establishing  a  high  reputation  for  American 
butter  in  foreign  markets.  This,  however,  might 
be  destroyed  by  those  who,  trading  on  this  repu¬ 
tation,  flood  the  same  markets  with  butter  of  low 
grade.  Our  excellent  foreign  cheese  trade  was 
ruined  by  the  amount  of  low-grade  and  counter¬ 
feit  cheese  which  was  exported  without  being 
marked.  The  dairy  products  of  Denmark  and 
Canada,  which  compete  with  ours  in  England, 
bear  the  inspection  certificate  guarantee  of  qual¬ 
ity,  from  their  governments.  Our  butter  and 
cheese  must  bear  the  Government  print  in  order 
to  compete  fairly. 

Education  and  Investigation. — The  Secretary 
is  heartily  in  favor  of  teaching  the  elements  of 
agriculture  in  the  common  school.  He  speaks  of 
the  plan  in  New  York  State,  where  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  spends  $25,000  a  year  in  introducing 
nature  teaching.  In  Indiana,  Purdue  University 
has  undertaken  a  similar  work.  The  Secretary 
says  that  the  greatest  advantage  will  be  to  over¬ 
come  the  conservatism  of  local  school  boards  and 
to  get  competent  teachers.  No  thoughtful  man, 
however,  can  deny  the  great  value  to  be  obtained 
from  this  work.  George  Washington,  by  his 
will,  left  property  to  be  devoted  to  university 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Secretary 
Wilson  would  open  the  scientific  divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  so  that  the  students 
of  agricultural  colleges  can  take  a  post-graduate 
course  there. 

Investigations  have  already  begun  to  deter, 
mine  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  new 
islands  taken  from  Spain.  It  is  proposed  to  study 
the  resources  of  these  islands,  not  only  as  to  their 
ability  to  produce  food  or  fiber,  but  as  to  the  dan. 
gers  which  threaten  American  farming  from 
plant  diseases  or  insect  pests,  which  might  be 
introduced  into  this  country. 

The  Weather  Bureau,  among  other  duties,  has 
begun  the  collection  of  statistics  of  loss  to  farm 
property,  including  live  stock  in  the  fields,  by 
lightning,  the  object  being  to  find  out  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  lightning  stroke,  and  the  amount  of 
property  annually  destroyed  by  it. 

Animal  Imlustry.— The  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  carried  on  an  immense  amount  of  work 
during  the  year.  Next  year,  the  Department 
hopes  to  inspect  live  horses  and  horse  carcasses 
sold  for  food  in  this  country,  or  for  consumption 
abroad.  It  is  stated  that  two  horse-slaughter¬ 
houses  have  been  established,  one  in  Oregon  and 
one  at  Brighton,  Mass.  In  August,  out  of  721 
horses  that  were  inspected,  88  were  condemned. 
Live  horses  for  export  are  also  to  be  inspected, 
so  that  the  character  of  American  horses  sent  to 
Europe  will  be  high-class  and  satisfactory.  Ex¬ 
periments  with  hog  cholera  have  been  conducted, 
and  the  Bureau  now  believes  it  has  a  serum  for 
inoculating  hogs,  which  will  largely  prevent  the 
disease.  This  serum  is  supplied  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  minimum  cost.  Secretary  Wilson  thinks 
that  its  manufacture  should  be  continued  under 
Government  control  so  that  its  value  should  not 
be  diverted  to  private  profit. 

Seeds  and  Roads. — A  special  agent  of  the  De¬ 
partment  has  visited  portions  of  Russia  and 
Siberia,  and  collected  a  large  number  of  seeds  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  grains,  and  oil-producing 
plants,  for  use  in  this  country 
Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  building 


good  roads.  An  object-lesson  road  was  built  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College,  the  de¬ 
sign  being  to  show  how  such  roads  ought  to  be 
built.  Near  Cleveland,  O.,  a  section  of  500  feet 
of  steel  track  has  been  laid  on  a  street  in  a  sub¬ 
urb  where  traffic  is  heavy.  A  sample  steel  road, 
510  feet  long,  was  also  laid  at  the  Omaha  Exposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  thought  that  this  steel-track  road  will 
be  useful  in  localities  where  stone  is  expensive. 

Experiments  in  grass  culture  are  being  con¬ 
ducted.  The  effort  is  to  obtain  better  knowledge, 
not  only  of  our  own  grasses,  but  to  bring  seeds 
and  plants  from  abroad,  and  give  them  careful 
testing. 

Experiment  Stations.— Regarding  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  the  Secretary  states  that  these 
stations  are  doing  better  work  than  ever  before. 
He  says  that,  in  order  to  make  these  stations 
what  they  ought  to  be,  they  must  be  organized 
on  a  permanent  basis,  and  their  plans  of  work 
must  be  carefully  made  and  carried  out  by  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  experts.  We  are  very  glad  that 
the  Secretary  makes  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  these  stations : 

“  Political  considerations  should  have  no  place 
in  the  choice  and  retention  of  station  officers, 
college  duties  should  not  be  allowed  to  encroach 
on  the  time  set  apart  for  original  investigation, 
and  the  compilation  of  old  information  should 
always  be  made  secondary  to  the  acquirement 
of  new  knowledge.  Our  farmers  are  worthy  of 
the  best  that  science  and  expert  skill  can  win 
for  them  out  of  the  realm  of  facts  and  principles 
which  Nature  will  reveal  to  the  diligent  student 
of  her  mysteries.  To  divert  from  their  highest 
and  best  uses  any  of  the  funds  which  the  people 
have  freely  given  to  bring  the  aid  of  science  to 
agriculture,  is  most  reprehensible.  The  stations 
which  are  held  in  the  highest  honor  alike  by 
scientists  and  farmers,  are  those  in  which  there 
has  been  most  original  and  thorough  work.” 

Minor  Matters. — The  Secretary  discusses  the 
investigations  regarding  irrigation,  and  shows 
the  great  need  of  water  in  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions.  Last  year  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  country  imports  annually,  at  least 
$8,000,000  worth  of  minor  agricultural  products, 
nearly  all  of  which  should  be  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Among  other  crops  may  be  named  chicory. 
He  says  that,  in  the  fiscal  year  1896,  16,317,888 
pounds  of  chicory  were  imported  ;  in  1897, 17,329,170 
pounds,  while  in  1898,  this  immense  quantity 
dropped  to  only  315,707.  Chicory  farms  have  been 
established  in  Michigan,  Nebraska  and  other 
States.  Ginseng  root  is  another  crop  that  might 
well  be  produced  in  this  country,  the  chances 
being  that  the  foreign  demand  can  be  increased. 

This  brief  statement,  of  course,  gives  only  a 
partial  account  of  the  work  carried  out  or  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Department.  Last  year,  the 
Department  disbursed  $2,245,334.08,  the  settlement 
of  this  account  requiring  the  issuance  of  25,593 
checks.  Secretary  Wilson  says  that  the  work  of 
the  year  indicates  that  the  Department  is  con¬ 
stantly  becoming  more  popular  with  the  farmers, 
and  more  useful  to  the  nation  at  large.  Certainly 
no  one  can  study  this  interesting  report  without 
being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  was  a  wise 
move  to  raise  the  old  Bureau  of  Agriculture  to 
the  dignity  of  a  full  Government  department. 


a  baby,  he  finally  realizes  that  he  is  a  sick 
tnan.  Very  frequently  he  has  been  a  sick 
man  for  years,  but  has  recklessly  refused 
to  recognize  nature’s  warnings.  Severe 
illness  is  something  that  does  not  strike  a 
man  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  creeps 
upon  him  bjr  degrees,  and  at  every  step 
warns  him  with  a  new  danger  signal. 

When  a  man  feels  “out  of  sorts”  or 
“knocked  out,”  or  whatever  he  may  call  it, 
he  is  a  sick  man.  It  is  time  to  take  warn¬ 
ing.  Headaches,  droWsiness,  loss  of  sleep 
at  night,  loss  of  appetite,  nervousness,  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth  in  the  morning,  and 
frightful  dreams — all  these  are  warnings  of 
encroaching  illness.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  creates  appetite,  cures 
dyspepsia^  stimulates  the  liver,  purifies  the 
blood,  quickens  the  circulation  and  tones 
the  nerves.  It  makes  rich,  red,  tissue¬ 
building  blood.  It  builds  firm  flesh,  but 
does  not  make  corpulent  people  more  cor¬ 
pulent.  Unlike  cod  liver  oil,  it  does  not 
make  flabby  flesh.  On  the  contrary,  it 
tears  down  and  excretes  the  unhealthy  tis¬ 
sues  that  constitute  corpulency,  and.  re¬ 
places  them  with  the  firm,  muscular  tissues 
of  good  health.  It  cures  98  per  cent  of 
all  cases  of  consumption.  All  bronchial, 
throat  and  kindred  ailments,  as  lingering 
coughs,  spitting  of  blood  and  weak  lungs 
are  cured  by  it.  Thousands  have  testified 
to  its  merits.  At  all  medicine  stores. 

It  is  a  dealer’s  business  to  give  you 
what  you  ask  for  ;  not  to  tell  you  what 
you  want. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  con¬ 
stipation.  Constipation  is  the  cause  of 
many  diseases.  Cure  the  cause  and  you 
cure  the  disease.  One  “  Pellet  ”  is  a 
gentle  laxative,  and  two  a  mild  cathar¬ 
tic.  Druggists  sell  them,  and  nothing  is 
“just  as  good.” 


Have  you  ever  used  a 
porous  plaster? 

Perhaps  you  have  and  it  hasn’t 
benefited  you — or  perhaps  it 
has  spread  on  your  skin  and 
stuck  to  your  underclothing 
and  made  itself  generally  nasty. 

All  cock’s 

Porous  piasters 

never  do  this,  but  the  imita¬ 
tions  generally  do. 

Insist  upon  having  Allcock’s 
and  you  will  get  the  best  and 
original  and  the  one  on  the 
reputation  of  which  the  others 
trade. 

Don’t  be  fooled.  Allcock’s 
always  give  satisfaction  and 
none  of  the  imitations  do. 


o 


RAISE  THE  CALVES 


o 


on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the 
perfect  Milk  Substitute,  and  sell  the  milk. 
“ Have  Sirring  Calves  as  Dig  as  Cows.” 

J.  H.  Cooley,  Now  Woodstock,  N.  Y^_ 

Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  for  it. 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan,  III. 


J.  id 

O 


N .  I. 

o 


The“Open  Door  Policy” 

in  politics  we  may  not  fully  understand,  but 
in  the  fence  bus! ne*M  we  “turn  in”  wherever 
thero’s  a  “gap.”  How  is  your  neighborhood? 

PAGE  1V0VKN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.^ADIUAN,  MICH. 


[ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 
MmkM  Worn  Wlr« 
F*no«  that  "Stands 
Up,”  Cannot  Sag. 

1  Got  his  IBM  catalogue.  It 
I  tells  all  about  The  Best 
t  Farm  Fence  Made. 

Ly 


W<  J.  ADAM,  Joliet, 


t°  $15  MACHINE 

to  weare  your  own  fence  of 
Celled  Hard  Steel 
Bprlac  Wire, 

32  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

•  30  buys  wire  for  IOO 
rod  fence.  Agents 
WantefLCatalogaa  Fr«*. 
CittTIH 

Wire  Fence Hach.Co. 
Ro-fJ  vvt.Nierltnar.Ow 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

%  16  to  24  Cents  per  Rod. 

No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
eJa  patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
CJ  WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK.  OHIO,  U.S.A. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWS 
TURKS. 


ST  0N8M1N,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 

o™”  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  J10KB 
« Wlt“  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  H6.000  in  use.  Send  for  FRKK  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPUOVKJIKNTS  and  testimonials 
gom  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

64.  S  Clinton  Street,  U  8(5,  Chicago,  111. 


■■Ml*  I  Li  for  our  CATALOGUE. 
CHATHAM  SCHOOL  OF  TELKG  itAl’H  V  AND 
RAILROAD  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  Farm  Manager  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  practical  up-to-date  American  farmer,  who 
is  used  to  all  the  cares  and  management  of  a  grain 
and  dairy  farm,  and  can  give  good  results.  Refer¬ 
ences.  past  and  present  employers.  Address,  stating 
full  requirements,  D.  H.,  Roseraont,  Pa. 


\A/ANTFn~To  rent  with  the  privilege  of  buying, 
II  nil  I  LU  a  farm  of  from  40  to  100  acres,  wood 
lot  and  running  water  preferred.  Address 

O.  L.  HAVEN,  49  State  Street,  Ansonia,  Conn. 


Somehow  and  somewhere,  among  the  muscles  and  joints, 


and  aches  of  RHEUMATISM  S“p 

S&S ST.  JACOBS  OIL?""” 

IT  PENETRATES,  SEARCHES,  DRIVES  OUT 


DEWEY’S 


uri  uau 


vj  IV 


lieu. 


$2.50  How  to  Cure  Diseases 
without  Medicine;  power 
—  —  -  -  —  -  —-of  pure  water.  Address 

SANITARY  STILL  CO.,  17  H.  St.  Atlanta.Ga. 
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mLIVE  STOCK|| 

W]  AND  DAIRY.  W 

SOME  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  NOTES. 

A  HIGH  PER  CENT  OF  CREAM. 

The  26th  annual  report  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Dairymen’s  Association  is  a  whole 
library  of  condensed  dairy  information. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  February  9-11,  last.  These  Wis¬ 
consin  dairymen  evidently  got  together 
and  talked  things  over  without  fear  or 
favor,  and  a  few  of  their  sayings  will, 
doubtless,  interest  dairymen  everywhere. 

Cheese  Talk  — C.  W.  Sweeting  said 
that  a  good  butter  or  cheesemaker  ought 
to  be  a  sober,  industrious  man.  He  never 
knew  a  man  to  make  a  good  cheese  by 
sitting  in  a  saloon  playing  cards  or  fool¬ 
ing  away  his  time  in  frivolity  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  He  might  have  said  that  the 
only  effect  the  barroom  loafer  has  on  the 
cheese  trade  consists  in  his  attack  upon 
the  lunch  counter.  Mr.  Sweeting  said 
that  you  want  to  see  that  your  hired 
man  does  not  leave  any  water  in  your 
cans ;  also  that  your  barn  cats  do  not 
take  any  cream  off.  It  is  against  the 
law  to  sell  skim-milk,  and  the  dairy  and 
food  commissioner  does  not  want  to  sue 
the  cats.  Make  the  cheesemaker  clean 
out  the  whey  vat  and  the  entire  factory 
once  a  week.  If  he  is  a  single  man,  do 
not  let  him  be  sparking  your  daughters 
when  he  ought  to  be  cleaning  his  vats 
and  tank. 

J.  H.  Monrad,  of  Illinois,  gave  Major 
Alvord’s  estimate  of  the  average  cheese 
consumption  in  the  United  States  at 
only  three  pounds  per  capita  per  year, 
lie  says  that,  in  his  own  family,  this 
average  rose  to  20  pounds,  and  would  be 
more  if  he  could  get  the  cheese  he  wants, 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Pasteurizing  Illustrated.  —  The 
president  of  the  Association,  G.  W.  Bur- 
chard,  gave  the  following  illustration  of 
the  way  bacteria  work  in  milk.  He  said 
that  these  bacteria  are  simply  the  lowest 
form  of  vegetable  life.  We  talk  about 
one  species  of  bacteria  getting  the  start 
by  fighting  another  species.  “Now,” 
said  he,  “  here  is  a  field  If  left  to  itself, 
it  will  produce  all  manner  of  noxious 
weeds.  You  go  to  work  and  seed  that 
field  with  clover,  Red-top  and  Timothy, 
or  wheat,  oats  or  any  other  good  crop, 
give  it  a  fair  chance,  and  it  will  occupy 
the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  these 
noxious  weeds,  or  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent,  at  least.  Sometimes  in  corn  cul¬ 
ture,  you  must  go  in  with  a  cultivator 
and  kill  out  the  noxious  weeds,  and  be¬ 
fore  you  begin  to  plant  the  crop,  you 
must  kill  the  weeds  that  are  growing 
there.  This  is  on  much  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  you  Pasteurize  milk.  You 
heat  or  Pasteurize  the  milk,  and  thus 
destroy  most  of  the  bacteria  that  are  in 
it.  Then  you  introduce  a  starter,  which 
is  like  planting  the  useful  crop  in  the 
soil  where  the  weeds  have  been  killed 
out.  A  starter,  like  a  useful  crop,  de¬ 
velops  in  the  ground  and  monopolizes  it, 
whereas  if  in  one  case  the  milk  had  not 
been  Pasteurized,  or  the  ground  had  not 
been  weeded,  the  crop  would  have  been 
a  failure.” 


The  chief  difficulty  in  freezing  cream  is 
the  clotting  or  partial  separation  of  fat. 
This  obstacle  can  be  met  by  keeping  the 
cream  agitated  while  freezing,  as  ice 
cream  is  always  well  stirred.  Ice  cream 
was  made  of  this  frozen  cream  95  days 
after  it  was  separated  ;  in  other  words, 
cream  skimmed  in  May  was  eaten  as  ice 
cream  in  August.  Thus,  a  cream  from 
milk  in  May  and  June,  when  pastures 
are  flush,  could  be  kept  in  a  freezing 
room  until  August,  and  then  sold  when 
milk  and  cream  are  usually  higher  in 
price.  It  was  stated  that  cream  could 
be  held  in  a  Chicago  cold  storage  house 
at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  can. 

The  Babcock  Test. — Mr.  Chadwick, 
in  speaking  of  the  fairness  of  the  Bab¬ 
cock  tester  in  deciding  the  value  of  milk, 
made  the  point  that  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  fair  in  one  farmer  whose  oats  weigh 
40  pounds  to  the  bushel,  selling  them 
for  the  same  price  per  measure  as  the 
neighbor  whose  oats  weigh  only  30 
pounds  per  bushel.  That,  he  said,  would 
be  just  as  fair  as  for  one  farmer  whose 
milk  will  test  five  per  cent  to  pool  it 
with  that  of  his  neighbor  which  tests 
only  four  per  cent.  He  said  that  farmers 
are  used  to  weighing  grain,  and  are  get¬ 
ting  so  that  they  feed  their  stock,  not  by 
measure,  but  by  weight.  Before  long, 
they  will  come  to  see  that  the  Babcock 
test  for  their  milk  is  just  as  fair  as  the 
scale  test  for  their  grain. 

Food  for  the  Cow. — C.  H.  Everett, 
among  other  good  things,  said  that  clover 
is  the  cheapest  protein,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  peas,  that  we  can  produce  upon 
the  farm.  It  is  too  bulky,  however,  to 
feed  alone.  The  cow  cannot  consume 
enough  of  it  to  secure  all  the  protein  she 
needs,  therefore  we  should  feed  her 
some  grain  with  it.  “  Do  not  fool  with 
Timothy  hay!”  says  Mr.  Everett.  “It 
is  a  robber  of  the  soil,  and  has  little  in 
it  that  the  cow  wants.  You  can’t  afford 
to  produce  it  upon  your  farm  as  a  food 
for  dairy  stock.” 

Prof.  Haecker  made  the  point  that, 
while  a  cow  could  not  eat  enough  clover 
hay  to  do  a  day’s  work,  we  all  know  that 
she  can  eat  enough  Blue  grass  to  do  a 
day’s  work,  and  this  is  even  more  bulky 
than  clover.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  she 
utilizes  all  the  nutrients  that  are  in 
the  Blue-grass  pasture,  whereas,  she  can 
utilize  only  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
nutrients  in  the  clover,  the  rest  being 
locked  up  and  indigestible.  Prof.  Haecker 
said  that  he  was  once  feeding  a  bunch 
of  steers  and  a  herd  of  cows.  The  dairy 
grain  ration  was  composed  of  eight  parts 
of  bran,  two  of  corn  meal,  and  one  of  oil 
meal.  The  beef  ration  was  six  of  corn 
meal,  one  of  oil  meal  and  five  of  bran 
They  changed  back  and  forth  by  way  of 
experiment,  and  found  that  both  cows 
and  steers  did  best  on  the  large  bran 
ration.  This,  he  thinks,  shows  that  both 
steers  and  cows  are  able  to  use  a  larger 
per  cent  of  the  nutriment  in  one  ration 
than  in  the  other.  They  found  on  figur¬ 
ing  that  it  cost  as  much  to  produce  a 
pound  of  butter  as  it  did  to  produce  two 
pounds  of  live-weight  meat.  It  took 
exactly  as  much  dry  matter  in  the  food 
to  produce  a  pound  of  butter  as  it  did  a 
pound  of  dressed  beef.  This  statement 
brought  out  Ex. -Gov.  Hoard,  who  wanted 
to  know  what  kind  of  a  dairyman  that 
man  is  who  will  feed  a  general-purpose 
cow  for  three-cent  beef,  when  he  should 
be  feeding  a  special-purpose  cow  for  20- 
cent  butter.  _ 

It’s  like  running  a  race  with  death,  dosing  with 
guess  remedies  for  a  Cold.  Take  a  good  medicine 
that  you  know  about — Jayne’s  Expectorant. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills. — Adv. 

LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 


Holding  Frozen  Cream  —  C.  L.  Fitch 
gave  some  experiments  with  Pasteurized 
milk  and  cream,  held  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  In  one  case,  cream,  both  Pasteur¬ 
ized  and  natural,  was  put  into  a  butter¬ 
freezing  room,  and  cooled  down  from  28 
to  20  degrees.  This  cream  kept  after 
freezing  without  change  and  for  any 
length  of  time.  After  90  days,  the  Pas¬ 
teurized  cream  was  melted  and  tested. 
It  was  no  more  acid  than  when  it  left 
the  separator  three  months  before.  The 
natural  cream  soured  somewhat  up  to 
the  time  of  freezing  solid,  after  which  it 
did  not  change.  It  went  wrong  very 
quickly  at  melting,  while  the  Pasteur¬ 
ized  cream  kept  as  long  when  melted  as 
it  would  have  kept  when  first  put  up. 


should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7-00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

pftj  GOMB  AULT'S 

A^PCaustic 

Rd*  Balsam 

i  Sift  Speedy  and  Niitht  Con 

(Tk«  Ssfct,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  u«ed.  Take, 
tba  placa  of  all  liniment*  for  mild  or  aevereaction. 
ktraOTM  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horaea 
Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  >LL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impotnbl*  to  product  tear  or  blemuh. 

■very  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prioe  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  chargee  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  it#  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THB  LAWRENCE-W1LL1AM8  CO..^Ieveland__0. 


Sharpei  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BUZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


Before  Buying  a  Mew  Harness 

gw.  Bend  4c  in  stamps  to  pay  oa 

116-page  Illnstratea  Catalog  of  Oortom- 
1  Made  Oak  Leather  Harness, eold  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  Wholesale  prices. 

100  STYLES  TO  SELECT  FROM 

We  manufacture  our  own  work  and 
can  save  you  money, 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  82  Church  St.,  Oweeo,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head,  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  n.  ROBERTSON, 

Forcstville,  Conn. 


K&C0WTIB 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
hem  forward  when  lying 
iown,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
jf  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  is  the  remedy.  It  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  it.  My  64-page  Poultry  Book  khek. 
D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
O  &  Grit  Mill  for  Poultrymcn. 
ilsy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

Circular  and  testimonials  l<ree. 

WILSON  Bit  OS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Highest  Price  FOR  EGGS 


ML  _ ■ 

H  U  comes  In  the  winter  when  eggs  are  scarce.  Green  Cut 

Mann’s  Hew  Bone  Cutter 

IViniakes  hens  lay  at  any  time.  It  doubles  the  egg  product, 
Mann’s  Granite  Crystal  Grit,  Clover  Cutter  and  Swing¬ 
ing  Feed  Tray  mean  hen  comfort  and  hen  profit,  Catalogue  free. 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  Ac.,  for  feeding 
chickens,  &c.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20,  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most,  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  vour 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  address 

THEC.S.  BELLCO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cats? 

logue 

4  ct«. 

ss-j.  THE  IMPROVED 

H?  VICTOR  Incubator 

LqriuSjff M  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
jpjjBHffSfT  self- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 

H  reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatchsi 

N#  In  the  market.  Circulars  FKEK. 
t  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILku 

HATCH  CHICKENS 

•  BY  STEAM— with  th®  • 

simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Thousands  in  successful  operation. 
Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made. 
GKO.  II.  STAHL, 

114  to  123  S.  6th  St..  Quincy,  Ttl. 


MAKE  HENS  PAY  l 

If  you  want  to  know  how  others  do  this,  send 
for  our  Catalogue  and  Paultry  Guide.  It  tells 
all  about  the  poultry  business  and  about  the 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

which  embodies  all  the  good  points  of  other 
machines  and  the  faults  of  none.  Sent  freight 
paid  to  every  buyer.  Catalogne  10c.  Circulars  free. 

TheCyphers  Incb.'Co.  Box  101  Wayland,  N.Y. 


Self  Regulating. 


60  Egg  Size  $5.00. 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

You  don’t  pay  ub  one  cent  until  you  are 
satisfied  and  can  hatch  with  it  to  your 
entire  satisfaction.  All  sizes  and  prices. 
It  is  impossible  to  overheat  with  our  Pneu¬ 
matic  Regulator.  Rend  4c.  for  No.  23 catalog. 
BUCKEYE  INt’UBATOIi  CO., Springfield, O. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR 


The  World’s  Leader 


We  are  General  Agents.  Also  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  best  poultry  .uppliea. 
Write  tor  circular. 


HENRY  A.  OREER, 


714  Chestnut  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
md  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
lord,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
md  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLER3L5E  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


ni  |v  A  Dill  I  ~ 1  have  four  flne 

D  W  1  M  D  VJ  Lb  Ib.  calves  registered 
Jerseys,  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis  or  Exile  breeding  at 
fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


pi|£n||Q EVC~ ®  cows;  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 
UUklllldE  I  O  heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos.; 
1  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  J.  SNYDER,  PlumsteadviUe,  Pa. 


JERSEYS  at  FARMERS’  PRICES 

Bull,  5  months,  two  heifers,  6  and  11  months,  all 
solid  color,  black  tODgues,  and  rich  in  Pedro  and  St. 
Lambert  blood.  Fine  Individually. 

EDWIN  ALLKN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FAQ  CAI  E— 20  DELAINE  RAMS,  5  8COTCH 
run  dALE  COLLIE  PUPS.  Correspondence 
solicited.  M.  C.  MULKIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords.Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pig.— 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites, Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


[Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

[and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
J  large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
Fakin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
8ows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranvllle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Large  Improved 
White  Yorkshire 
Hogs.  Fine  Boars, 
Breeding  Sows  and 
Pigs  for  Sale.  Lead¬ 
ing  Market  and 
Grass-Kating  Hog. 
All  stock  Register¬ 
ed  and  Imported. 
A.  Vrooman,  B.153, 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS 


from  our  herd  grow 
fat  and  mature 


qu  icker  than  others ;  low  priced  enough  to  be  In  reach 
of  all.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SON8,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHA8.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


LARGE 

ENGLISH 


BERKSHIRES. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSH  ART.  Lowville,  N.  Y 


50 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS,  from  registered  stock, 
8  weeks  old,  $5;  trio,  $14.  Serviceable  Boars.  $10. 
ALISON  BAKER,  Smyrna,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


WHITE  COTTAGE  HERD  Chester  Whites. 

All  kinds  for  sale.  Pigs,  $4  each,  or  tbree  for 
$10.  STEPHEN  LYLE,  White  Cottage,  Ohio. 


Poultry,  Pigs,  Potatoes  and  Profits 

go  together.  Bronze  Gobblers,  Leghorn  and  Minorca 
Cockerels.  Cheshire  Pigs,  and  J une-Eating  Potatoes 
— lead  them,  all  for  profit.  Send  for  catalogue. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Young  Bronze  Turkeys, 

from  heavy  set  stock,  pairs  not  akin. 
B  P.  Rocks.  Chester  Whites,  either 
sex.  Shropshire  Sheep.  Fine  stock  a 
specialty.  8.  Sprague,  Levant,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYAHDOTTES  I6.r;S 

stock.  Pairs,  trios,  etc.  Cockerels,  $1.50  ea  Write  for 
what  you  want.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle, N.Y. 


IG  MONEY  IN  POULTRY..... 

OUR  LARGE  '99  POULTRY  QUIDE  FREE-whlch 

explains  all.  The  largest  book  ever  published.  Worth 
5.  to  anyone.  Tells  how  to  care  for  and  M  ARE 
G  MONEY  with  poultry.  Send  15c.  for  mailing. 

hn  raiischfr  Jr..  Box  66  Freeport,  Ills. 


BR&BIZBK’S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

rnrn  It’takdaufcy ;  ovsr (0 atlerafi pl&tsc.  Ulna- 
IliE  ki  t  rates  and  describes  fine  Turkeys,  8ew. 

Ducks  and  chicken* ;  give®  prices  of  fowls  A  eggs.  Finest 
Boyer’s  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavan,  Wig. 


POULTRY 

We  geop  everything  in  the  POULTRY  LINE, ' 

Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ' 
—anything— it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ' 
send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  < 
the  asking— it’s  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ■ 
S  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  4 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦❖♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦❖♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦a 

IOLD  ON  TRIAL! 

Buy  no  incubator  »nd  pay  for  1$ 
before  giving  It  a  trial. 

Many  people  have  loat  faith  in  incubaton  b. 
’cause  they  bought  one  that  waa  never  intend, 
ed  to  hatch  chicken*— made  merely  to  aell. 

-  The  Yon  Culln  Incubators 

a  are  sold  on  trial  aubjeet  to  your  appror- 

Simplest  machine  made.  A  child  can  operate  it.  The  bigrrst 
italogue  and  “poultry  pointers”  book  published,  sent  for  5c. 
/•no  for  Rrrwlprs.  Poult.rv  Houses,  etc.,  sent  on  receipt  of  25c. 


HATCH 


AND  BROOD 

your  chicks  with  mach¬ 
ines  that  leave  no  doubt 
of  success.  A  simple^ 
durable  and  perfect  machine  is  the 

ILLINOIS. 

Made  in  several  convenient  sizes,  from  50  egg  up. 

Impervious  to  sudden  changes  In  temperature, 

Packed  with  asbestos  and  covered  with  iron.  Can’t  shrink  or  warp, 

or  burn  from  lamp  explosion  or  super-heating.  Don’t  buy  an  Incu¬ 
bator  or  brooder  until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue. 

J,  H.  JONES,  Box  107,  STREATOR,  ILL. 
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“AN  ADVANCED  REGISTRY 

“Pedigree”  Test  Fails.— One  of  the 
most  striking  things  in  herds  or  flocks 
of  pedigreed  animals,  as  such  become 
more  and  more  numerous  and,  for  that 
reason,  fall  into  the  hands  of  inferior 
breeders,  is  the  large  percentage  of  very 
commonplace  animals,  with  long  pedi¬ 
grees  after  their  names.  This  seems 
strange,  at  first  glance,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  all  the  original  stock  were 
chosen,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellence,  to  form  part  of  the  foundation 
flock  or  herd.  But  a  little  study  of  the 
methods  of  too  many  of  our  modern 
breeders,  will  reveal  the  secret  of  this 
lamentable  deterioration.  The  average 
breeder  pays  no  heed  to  quality,  but 
rather  to  pedigree,  and  so  attempts  to 
increase  his  gains  by  increasing  the 
number  of  animals  he  can  put  on  the 
market.  The  buyers  of  such  stock  are 
usually  amateurs  who  are,  in  turn,  since 
it  is  relatively  cheap,  satisfied  with  pedi¬ 
gree,  and  so  the  evil  is  perpetuated.  It 
seems  imperative  that  some  means  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  our 
pedigreed  breeds,  for  we  find  the  same 
state  of  affairs  in  all  classes  of  cattle 
and  all  breeds  of  sheep. 

The  Holstein  Example. — A  step  in 
this  direction  has  been  taken  by  the 
Holstein- Friesian  men  in  their  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Advanced  Registry.  For 
recognition  by  this  Herd  Book,  pedigree 
is  not  sufficient,  but  form  and  perform¬ 
ance  are  essential.  The  establishment 
of  such  a  herd  book  entails  considerable 
expense,  but  the  benefits  sure  to  accrue 
therefrom,  will  soon  more  than  recoup 
the  founders  and  those  who  register 
their  animals.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  the  details  of  its  establishment  and 
management,  as  it  is  cited  rather  as  an 
example  of  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
than  as  a  subject  for  study. 

Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep.— There  are 
many  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
similar  herd  books  in  our  other  milking 
breeds,  and  our  beef  breeders  and  shep¬ 
herds  might  advantageously  do  some¬ 
thing  toward  the  improvement  of  their 
herds  and  flocks  by  some  similar  plan. 
For,  unless  pedigreed  stock  can  be  seen 
to  be  more  uniform,  and  have  greater 
personal  merit  than  ordinary  market 
stock  possess,  the  trouble  of  pedigree 
keeping  will  soon  cause  people  to  abandon 
herd  and  flock  books.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  the  case  of  beef  breeds  and  sheep,  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  say  what 
animals  would  be  eligible  for  registry  in 
such  a  herd  book,  but  it  is  certainly  pos¬ 
sible  to  select  fit  specimens  from  our 
herds  and  flocks,  and  by  careful  selec¬ 
tion  insure  the  perpetuation  of  a  class  of 
superior  animals.  j.  h.  grisdale. 


Losses  in  Milk  Bottles. — We  are 
often  asked  by  dairymen  who  are  still 
selling  milk  in  tin  cans  what  the  loss 
from  broken  and  lost  glass  bottles 
amounts  to  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The 
following  figures  are  credited  to  Prof. 
E.  H.  Farrington,  of  Wisconsin:  “Cal¬ 
culating  our  experience  to  a  basis  of 
10,000  quarts  per  year,  or  about  30  quarts 
per  day,  we  find  that  to  retail  this 
amount  will  require  about  750  bottles. 
If  the  product  is  cream,  customers  will 
prefer  pints  rather  than  quarts.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  Summer,  because 
the  smaller  quantity  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  used  up  before  it  sours.  It  will 
also  be  found  that  to  do  this  amount  of 
business  there  will  be  about  150  bottles 
in  circulation  among  customers,  and  100 
will  be  in  use  at  the  dairy,  either  ready 
for  sale  or  empty  and  on  hand,  to  be 
used  as  needed.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
there  will  be  left  about  250  of  the  750 
bottles,  and  the  500  that  have  disap¬ 
peared  will  probably  go  as  follows : 
One-half  of  them  the  customers  will  pay 
for,  one-third  will  be  broken  and  the 
remaining  one-sixth  will  unaccountably 
disappear.  If  the  bottles  cost  nine  cents 
each,  the  bottle  account  loss  per  10,000 
quarts  sold  will  amount  to  nearly  $25.” 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  Berkshire  boar,  Columbia’s  Duke,  recently 
sold  for  81,200. 

Prices  for  Hereford  cattle  are  still  high.  A 
bull  calf  sold  at  auction  at  Kansas  City  recently, 
brought  81,400. 

Farmers  often  ask  whether  freezing  milk  will 
affect  the  flavor  and  quality  of  the  butter.  No 
reason  can  be  given  why  it  should,  except  that, 
where  milk  is  frozen,  all  ripening  stops,  and  the 
cream  needs  a  longer  time  to  ripen  properly. 

The  Western  Agriculturist  makes  the  point 
that  State  laws  for  fertilizer  analysis  with  fees 
of  85  and  810  are  in  line  with  the  State  veterinary 
inspection,  which  is  designed  to  drive  out  of  the 
country  hundreds  of  unsound  stallions,  and  so 
prevent  their  breeding. 

A  good  job  for  a  rainy  day  or  for  an  occasional 
dry  day  is  to  see  that  the  bottom  of  the  horse’s 
foot  is  carefully  cleaned  out  so  that  the  frog  is 
kept  healthy.  Some  horses  are  permitted  to  go 
days  and  weeks  without  having  their  feet  cleaned , 
and  this  is  a  mistake  which  often  means  no  foot 
when  the  farm  work  rather  requires  a  yard. 

A  writer  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  advocating 
the  mastiff  as  the  best  watchdog,  makes  the  sur¬ 
prising  statement  that,  in  general,  a  bulldog  is 
too  mild  in  his  disposition  to  make  a  good  watch¬ 
man.  He  says  the  bulldog  is  a  splendid  com¬ 
panion,  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  friendly  to  all. 
He  says  there  are  cases,  of  course,  where  a  bull¬ 
dog  is  a  savage,  but  these  are  exceptional.  The 
bulldog,  he  claims,  is  either  all  smiles  to  all 
people,  or  ugly  to  every  one,  therefore  a  poor 
watchdog. 

Sheep  and  Dogs. — Harrison  County,  O.,  adjoins 
Jefferson.  The  same  limestone  formation  exists 
in  both,  and  their  hills  growing  Blue  grass  lux¬ 
uriantly,  give  a  perfect  home  for  sheep.  Har¬ 
rison  County  had  more  banking  capital  eight 
years  ago  than  the  entire  upper  third  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  including  Loudon  County,  the  lime¬ 
stone  soil  home  of  the  Quaker,  and  Alexandria 
City.  All  of  it  came  out  of  her  sheep.  Virginia’s 
financial  shortcoming  is  wholly  due  to  the  dog, 
yet  this  entire  upper  third  is  more  than  half  as 
well  suited  for  sheep  as  Harrison  and  Jefferson 
Counties,  O.  I  was  reared  on  a  sheep  farm,  and 
its  indispensable,  a  Blue-grass  sod,  is  now  my 
aim.  Could  I  raise  sheep,  I  know  I  could  attain 
this  end,  but  the  dog  bars  sheep,  and  I  have  no 
substitute.  k.  s.  l. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Kickers  Cure  Themselves.  —  The  ironclad 
methods  sometimes  described  of  curing  kicking 
cows,  or  perhaps  of  breaking  in  two-year-olds  to 
milking,  would  not  find  favor  here,  and  our  Jer¬ 
seys  are  about  as  nervous  as  any  cows  can  be. 
Most  heifers  will  step  and  often  try  to  kick,  but 
if  the  milker  has  the  proper  nerve  and  patience, 
they  will  soon  stand  quietly.  The  way  is  to  hold 
on  to  the  left-hand  teat,  when  the  cow  raises  her 
foot,  and  if  she  brings  the  foot  forward  vigor 
ously,  she  pushes  forward  the  milker’s  wrist,  and 
gives  her  own  teat  a  vigorous  pull.  She  cannot  get 
her  foot  over  his  arm,  for  it  rises  with  her  every 
effort,  as  long  as  he  holds  on,  and  she  makes  it 
so  uncomfortable  for  berself,  that  she  usually 
soon  stops  it  Perhaps  an  old  and  violent  kicker 
would  be  hard  to  break,  but  most  of  them  quickly 
learn  that  an  attempt  to  kick  means  a  disagree¬ 
able  pull  or  blow  on  the  udder,  through  the 
medium  of  the  milker’s  wrist.  If  the  cow  can’t 
get  her  leg  forward,  she  cannot  make  much  of  a 
kick  backward.  q.  g,  P, 

Winslow,  Me. 

Ensilage  for  Calves.— We  generally  give  our 
young  calves  skim-milk  to  drink,  and  for  grain, 
they  have  middlings  and  ground  oats.  We  have 
noticed  when  they  are  tied  beside  the  cows  so 
that  they  can  get  the  ensilage,  that  they  will  eat 
it  with  a  relish,  and  they  will  do  better  on  it  if 
fed  only  the  skim-milk  and  grain.  We  think 
that,  after  they  are  from  three  to  four  weeks  old, 
if  they  could  have  water  where  they  could  get  to 
it,  be  fed  on  ensilage  and  a  little  oats  and  mid¬ 
dlings  on  top,  and  have  what  hay  they  want  to  eat, 
they  will  do  well.  As  the  ensilage  is  compara¬ 
tively  cheap,  the  cost  of  raising  them  would  not 
be  very  much.  As  to  feeding  hogs  on  ensilage 
corn  heavily  eared,  we  have  tried  it  only  for  a 
short  time.  They  will  eat  the  ensilage  all  right, 
and  will  do  well  on  it  if  fed  some  good  middlings 
in  connection  with  it.  We  think  middlings  would 
be  the  best  grain  that  could  be  fed.  They  would, 
also,  need  plenty  of  good  water  to  drink,  and  we 
do  not  see  why  it  would  not  prove  profitable. 

F.  H.  OATES  &  SONS. 

Temperature  for  Cows;  Hens  in  Stable.— 
What  is  about  the  right  temperature  to  produce 
the  best  results  with  my  dairy  during  the  Winter 
months  ?  I  have  a  box-stall  in  one  end  of  my 
stable  in  which  I  keep  my  hens.  Do  these  in¬ 
jure  the  dairy  and  affect  the  flow  of  milk  ? 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  c.  A.  l.  q. 

Ans.— The  proper  temperature  to  maintain  in  a 
stable  of  dairy  cows  is  about  50  degrees.  It  should 
not  fall  below  40  degrees,  or  rise  above  60  degrees. 
One  can  readily  see  that  there  should  be  as  little 
variation  as  possible  in  the  temperature,  and  so 
I  would  not  advise  the  dairyman  to  be  content  if 
it  never  rises  above  60  or  falls  below  40.  He  will 
get  much  better  results  by  keeping  it  uniform, 
and  50  degrees  has  been  found  to  be  about  right. 
The  danger  in  keeping  fowls  in  the  stable  is  that 
they  easily  become  lousy,  and  then  the  lice 
migrate  to  the  cattle.  I  see  no  other  injury  that 
can  come  to  the  cows  by  such  close  proximity  to 
the  hens.  Of  course,  this  danger  is  obviated  if 
the  hens  are  kept  clean  and  free  from  vermin, 
but  the  safest  way  is  to  give  them  a  house  by 
themselves.  T  . 


PAIL 


is  made  entirely  of  grain — 
principally  of  oats  —  com¬ 
bined  in  scientific  propor¬ 
tions.  It  is  complete  for 
the  production  of  milk  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  animal. 

PROFIT. 

It  may  be  combined  with 
great  profit  with  all  forms 
of  home-grown  feed. 

Sold  only  in  scaled  and  branded  sacks. 

“MODERN  DAIRY  FEEDING” 

An  invaluable  book  containing  scientifically 
proportioned  rations,  including  every  form 
of  roughage  and  every  variety  of  feed.  Sent 
postpaid  on  request.  Address  Science  Dept., 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

t  Dr sotf  **r*-er  _ 


SCIENTIFIC  ADVICE  ON  FEEDING 


The  Empire 


Cream  Separator 

is  not  only  the  best  for  the  money,  but 
it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
made  at  any  price.  You 
need  not  take  our  word 
for  it,  ask  any  user  ;  or 
better  still  we  will  put  one 
in  your  dairy  and  prove 
by  actual  work  every 
claim  we  make  for  it. 
Our  catalogue  is  free. 

R  e  sponsible  a g  e  n  Is 
•wanted. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “Baby  ”  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cort.landt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


Elliot’s 

Parchment 

Butter 

Paper 


To  Dairymen  or  HALF 
others  we  will  . 

send  half  a  ream  A 

8x11,  free,  If  they  REAM 
will  forward  30c. 
to  pay  postage. 

Try  the  Best  But¬ 
ter  Wrapper  and 
avoid  Imitations. 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Free 


NO  MUDDY  WATER.! 

i  3  and  consequent  tilth  and 
— disease  can  exist  where 
Ball  Steel  Tanks  are 
used.  Pure  milk  and  high 
flavored  butter  can  only  bo  produced  with  pure  water. 
Healthy,  wholesome  beef  and  pork  cannot  be  made 
without  It.  Our  tanks  are  made  of  best  galvanized 
steel,  pat  together  In  tho  most  substantial  way.  Ask 
for  anything  In  the  tank  line;  we  will  give  you 
estimate,  t ijT  Circulars  and  Prices  Free. 

The  HALL  STEEL  T  ANK  CO.  C3  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  111. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
ClrmUr.  Free.  WOODWARD  A  SON,  LOCK  PORT,  N.Y 


Flre-Waather-Ughining  Prosf 

Black,  painted  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rocked  or  corrugated) 
MKTAL  CK1LINGS  AND  8IDK  WALLS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

Penn  Metal  Celling  &  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Philadelphia. 


Sharpies  Quality. 


It  costs  no  more  to 
make  good  butter  than 
to  make  poor  butter. 
There  is  profit  in  the 
former ;  every  pound  of 
the  latter  the  farmer 
produces  makes  him 
poorer. 

A  LITTLE  GIANT 
SEPARATOR 
will  enable  the  farmer 
to  make  good  butter.  It 
is  the  latest  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  dairy 
field  and  the  most 
important. 


i .  m.  o n n n  r l c.o r 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


/^KEYSTONE  DEHORNING  C-U^ERS 


xi.  Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  la  the  one  that  haa  been  dehorned. 
It  means  animal  comfort  and  that  meai'i< 
animal  profit.  This  knife  cuts  clean,  no 

It  Is  quick,  causes 
“7  Fully  war- 

- — - — -  u uimJg  Fair.  Send 

for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
^<X RR08ms,  Cochranvllle,  Pa. 


HOOK  ON-GUT  OFF 

Tho  easiest-working,  closest- 
cutting,  simplest,  strongest 
and  handiest  dehorner 
is  the  latest 

_  IMPROVED 

,  CONVEX" DEHORNER 

[  Never  crushes  the  horn  nor  pulls  it  apart.  Made 
on  an  entirely  new  principle,  -Catalogue  free. 

1  WEBSTER  A  DICKINSON,  Box  *8.  ChrlatUna,  Fa. 
Weateru  trade  supplied  from  Chicago  salesroom. 


Feed  Cookers  and  Tank  Heaters  t 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ON  EARTH 
Ahk  Your  Dealer  or  Send  i”  Us  “ 
pok  Circular.  5'*“* 

- - n 

Economy  Mfg.  Co.*  Homer,  Jllch.  - 


COOK  Your  FEED  And  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  Emp¬ 
ties  Its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  toi 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scaiders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  P r~  Send  for  circulars, 

P  R.  SPERRY  &  Co.,  Batavia,  IU. 


ELECTRIC 


FEED 

COOKERS 

cook  all  kinds  of  feed  for  live 
stock,  whole  or  after  being 
ground.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  east  gray  iron  and 
lined  with  plates  of  steel. 
This  prevents  any  burning 
or  warping. 


They  Take  Less  Fuel 


than  any  cooker  made.  The  boiler  is  made  of 
best  galvanized  steel  of  the 
proper  weight  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Made  in  three  styles  and 
five  sizes,  to  hold  25  to  100  gals. 

They  Save  Feed 

and  produce  better  results 
from  less  than  half  the  grain. 

Don’t  go  into  the  winter’s 
feeding  without  one.  Send 
for  our  free  book  on  “Feed 
Cooking.”  It  will  save  you  money. 


ELEGTRIG  WHEEL  GO.,  Box  88  Quincy,  III. 


mi 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 
which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

T,,0  ,,  c.  Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28, 1898. 

TI  £  S°Pa,raUir  ls  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 

u  f  .\m s‘t>e,{eff‘y  flea n  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.  We  would 
not  think  ot  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S„ 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  W .  'I  HOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 
Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

The  poet  sang  of  woodland  ways, 

Sweet  singing  birds  and  such  as  that; 

The  poet’s  wife  then  sold  these  lays, 

And  bought  a  stuffed  bird  for  her  hat. 

—Chicago  Record. 

Mamma  :  “  From  what  animal  do  we 

get  our  milk?”  Flossie:  “From  the 
milkman.” — Trained  Motherhood. 

“  The  only  objection,”  said  the  stern 
parent,  “  I  have  against  the  young  man, 
my  dear  child,  is  that  he  has  no  noble 
ambition — no  high  or  worthy  object  in 
life.”  “Why,  papa,  how  can  you  say 
that  ?  He  wants  me  !  ” — New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 

The  Wrong  Lot. — “  They’ve  raked  in 
a  pretty  rough-looking  lot  this  morning, 
haven't  they  ?  ”  said  the  stranger  to  the 
reporter  in  a  police  court.  “  You’re  look¬ 
ing  at  the  wrong  lot,”  answered  the  re¬ 
porter.  “  Those  are  not  the  prisoners  ; 
those  are  the  lawyers.” — Credit  Lost. 

A  tramp  asked  for  some  breakfast  at 
a  farmhouse.  The  woman  gave  it,  and 
when  he  had  eaten,  said,  “  Now,  you  can 
saw  some  wood.”  The  tramp  answered  : 
“  Madame,  your  grammar  is  faulty.  You 
meant  to  say,  see  the  wood.  I’ll  take  a 
look  at  it  as  I  go  out.” — Credit  Lost. 

Ethel,  aged  five,  was  learning  to  sew, 
and  one  day,  after  vainly  trying  to  make 
the  preliminary  preparation  with  a 
needle  and  thread,  she  asked  :  “  Mamma, 
don’t  they  call  the  hole  in  the  needle  an 
eye?”  “Yes,  dear,”  was  the  reply. 
“  Well,”  continued  the  little  miss,  “I’ll 
bet  this  old  needle  is  cross-eyed.” — 
Trained  Motherhood. 

“  Your  mother  agrees  with  me  exact¬ 
ly,  Johnny,”  said  his  father,  proceeding 
to  trim  the  twigs  from  a  tough  switch. 
“  She  thinks,  with  me,  that  you  need  a 
good  trouncing,  and  you  are  going  to  get 
it,  my  son.”  “  Yes,”  bitterly  exclaimed 
Johnny.  “You  and  maw  always  agrees 
when  it  comes  to  lickin’  me.  You  and 
maw’s  the  whole  thing.  I  don’t  never 
have  no  show.  This  family’s  run  by  a 
trust !  ” — Chicago  Tribune. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 


W  atches, Clocks, Tea  CT  D  RT  E 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  rnLC 
with  $5.00,  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  16c.  and  ge 
yi  lb.  Best  Tea,  imported,  am 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Yesey  St..  N.  Y..  Box  28' 


The  BANNER  JUNIOR 

ROOT  and  VEGETABLE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  all  kinds  ot  roots  and  vegetables  fast,  lint*  mid 
easy.  Makes  hens  lay,  broilers  prow  and  fattens  ducks. 

Our  booklet  WINTER  EGGS  tells  all  about  it — sent  free. 
0.  K.  Thompson  i  Sons,  17  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  MIeb. 


THE, 


TANDEM  SWEEP 

I  ahead  of  all  other  mills.  The  load 
*  is  equalized,  and  each  horae  atuat 
pull  hia  own  share.  Great  gain  In  capa¬ 
city,  speed  and  comfort.  No  pearing;  »• 
friction.  Give  your  horses  a  chance. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW.  (Abom«k*e 

sizes  belt  power  mills;  2  to  25  H.  P.) 

P.N.  BOWSHER  CO.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND- 


For  grinding 
Feed,  Corn 
Meal,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Rye,  &c. 
The  very  best 
manufactured. 
Send  for  description  and  prices. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

185  North  F  St.  Richmond,  Ind. 


of  feeding  your  grain  whole  would 
more  than  pay  your  taxes.  All 
grain  is  sure  to  be  dl- 
when  eaten  by  animals. 

AR  GRINDERS 

all  grains  singly  or  mixed, 
corn,  dry.  damp,  frozen.  Can’t 
Circulars  of  Sweep  &  Steam 
free.  Write  for  them  at  once. 

STAR  MFG.  CO.. 

18  Depot  St.  New  Lexington,  0. 


The  .Cheapest  Way 

as  well  as  the  beat  and  quickest  way  to 
grind  all  kinds  of  grain  is  with  the 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

GRINDING  MILL. 


It  is  the  fastest  grinder  made 
,,,  ,  which  requires  only  a  light  power. 
Crushes  ear  corn,  tmsked  orunhusk- 
li  ed,  col)  and  all  and  grinds  it  into  a 

. ~  nine  oreoarse  meal  just  os  you  wish. 

t  in  (  uhv  to  run,  ea*y  to  keep  In  order  and  will  last 
.definitely.  Don’t  buy  a  grinder  of  any  ktodwtjljW 
&e  a  copy  of  our  tree  catalogue  IN  o.  »•  lite  bo-uay. 

rHE  o.  S.  KELLY  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


consists  in  grinding  the  grain  so  that  no  part  of  it 
will  escape  mastication  and  digestion  by  the  ani- 
>  which  i  ‘ 


Dials  to 


lit  is  fed. 


SGIENTIFIG 


GRINDING 

IW1II  I  -Q 


CORN  ECONOMY 


THEY 

LAST. 


►  Z 


ui  — 


I  0C 


are  world  beaters  as  feed  preparers:  grind  all  grains 
singly  or  mixed  j  they  crusn  com  cob  and  all,  and  turn 
it  into  meal.  The  prices  are  right.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  our  prices  and  catalogue  before  buying. 

THE  FOOS  MFC  CO.  Springfield,  OHIO. 


THE  FARQUHAR 


^PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTION |  FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World" t  Columbian  Exposition. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BE8T  SET  WORKS  Ilf  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  beat  made. 
Shingle  Mill.,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment.  of  Beit  Quality  at  loiren  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  'Cleans  ready 
market.  Send  fbr  catalogues 

B.  FABQU1UB  CO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa, 


Farmer’s  Handy  Feed  Cooker. 

Reader’s  attention  is  called  to  this  device, 
which  is  sold  at  812.50  for  50-gallon  capacity. 
By  feeding  poultry  and  animals  cooked  food 
during  winter  at  least 


one-third  of  the  feed  is  saved  ;  also  having 
stock  in  a  healthy  condition,  preventing  hog 
cholera  among  your  hogs  and  insuring  the 
hens  laying  freely  during  the  winter  months.' 
On  application  to  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  a  catalogue  giving  full 
description,  may  be  obtained.  They  are  made  in 
all  sizes. 


20,000 

Peerless  Mills  In  Use 

Uurl  vailed  in  capacity  andqual- 
ityofwork.  Will  grind  earcora 
and  all  grain  tcany  degree  of 
fineness.  Will  make  family 
mealorfeed.  AGENTS  WANT- 
ED.  Prices  $15,  $18,  $20i  Send 
-  for  free  circulars  &  agency. 
STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  HI. 


“CHARTER”  Gasoline 


CHARTER  GA8  ENGINE  CO ,  Box  26, 
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Cider  Machinery. — 8end  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  8t.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


“YANKEE” 

SILO 

SENSE 


Our  “90”  booklet  now 
ready,  contains  Ex-Gov. 
Hoard's  views.  Every  up- 
to-datr.  Farmer  should 
read  ft.Mailedfreeifyou 
name  tliispaper.AlBo 
Cat.  of  Silo  .’Uacliiii- 
erv,  BADGER  ROUND 

silos,  60,  75,  100 

tons.  Farm  Powers,  Feed 
Mills,  Root  Cutters,  Corn 
Shelters, one  and  liro  hole. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO., 
Sole  M.ltert,  Manitowoc,!!!,. 


1350  BU.  A  DAY 

WITH  THE  WOLVERINE 

(No.  305  Grinding  Mill.  Grinds  more  with 
k  less  power  than  any  other  mill  on  earth, 

[  because  crusher  and  grinder  run  on  separate 
f  shafts,  relieving  all  friction.  Has  automatic  i 
r  shake  feed.  Burrs  are  arranged  to  open  and  let^ 

|  any  hard  substance  pass  through  them.  Made 
fcof  steel  and  Iron.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Furnished 
L  with  or  without  elevator.  Runs  with  2  to  8  H. 

[  P.  Grinds  ear  corn  and  all  kinds  of  grain  fine  or  coarse  for  J 
'  feed  or  family  use.  Gives  the  greatest  of  satisfaction.  We  will! 

I  ship  it  to  you  ON  TRIAL  IF  YOU  W  IS  H  without .any  J 

)  money  In  advance.  Write  for  trial  terms.  Have  49  other  styles  \ 
i of  grinding  mills,  2to25H.P.  Sweep  Mills  $13*05  to 
[  P  fl  D  U  CUCI  I  [DC  18  kinds  and  sizes.  Price  lH)c.  V 
'  U  U  fl  11  untLLEfly  up  to  $53.50.  Largest  shells  J 
>  500  bu.  a  day.  FEED  CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS,  58  kinds 
Mind  styles.  Pumping  and  power  WIND  MILLS,  8  to  16  feet. } 
)  8  ft.  Steel  Mill  $16.25.  All  kinds  and  sizes  WATER  TANKS.  ( 
i  DHU/CDC  AI1  h[z(,h  TREAD  and  SWEEP,  2-horse.  4 
r  U  If  [no  $21.50;  4 -horse,  $29.50.  All  goods  rhioned  / 
r  on  approval.  Send  for  FREE  256-page  catalogue,  showing  illus-/ 
'  tratlons,  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  most  complete  line  of  agri-  j 
r  cultural  implements  you  have  ever  seen  in  one  hook.  It  will  pay  S 
)  yon  Mg.  We  sell  you  direct  at  agent’s  prices.  (Address  in  full).  ( 

i  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  66  S.CIinton  St.  16  H  Chicago,  111.  ( 
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CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 


Also  CABLED  POULTRY,  CARDEN  AND  RABBIT  FENCE. 

We  manufacture ,  a  complete  line  ^of  Smoot*' Wire  Fencm^mid^aram tee  every  article  to  be  as 

315  HIGrH  1ST., 

a  a  w  v ~wir~  m.  ~W~  TT  -T"  . 


repSf.SSS. KTotr dtSufr  to  .how  you  thi.  Venc.  CATAI.0 

r»E  KALB  FENCE  CO 


One  load  will  do  several  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  repairing,  yet 
a  load  costs  but  10c.,  and  the 
machine  will  last  a  lifetime. 
That’s  why  it  is  called  the 
“Economy .’’Pays  for  Itself 
nearly  every  time  it  is  used. 


AGENTS  WANTED™,™ 

NEATEST,  BEST,  CHEAPEST 

HARNESS  RIVETER 

on  the  market.  The  handiest,  as  it  can  be  used  In  any  position. 
Repairs  Harness,  Self-Binder  Webs,  Belting,  in  fact  anything 
where  a  well  clinched  rivet  will  serve  the  purpose.  CAN  BK 
CARRIED  IN  YOUR  POCKET. 

THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT.  50c. 

(in  2c.  stamps)  tor  sample  and  terms  to  agents.  Will  send  it  loaded. 

AS  A  SELLER  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

Every  machine  is  nilARANTFFn  to  do  perfect  work.  It  is 
finely  Japanned  UUHIlllll  I  ttil  and  nickel  plated. 

Our  agents  are  making  from  IS5  to  SIO  per  day.  “  I  am 
well  pleased.”  “  It  is  the  best  seller  I  ever  handled.”  That’s  what 
they  all  say.  Send  at  once  for  sample,  and  select  your  terri¬ 
tory.  If  you  will  wish  a  fine  leatherette  sample  case  and  order 
book  send  25c.  extra. 

FOOTE  ECONOMY  C0„  204  S.  Main  St„  *'rMoKMwn' 


"  PROTECTION 

of  your  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  op. 
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P  &  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

in  the  heavier  grades  for  the  Roofs,  and  in  the  Ugh,*  ■ 
weights  for  Siding,  will  insure  comfort  and  healtl^jr 
your  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  during  the  W^.er. 
No  Tar.  No  Paper.  Thoroughly  Water,  Ac-^  and 
Alkali  Proof.  Air-tight  and  impervious  to  Stable  Gases. 
Send  for  samples  and  further  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81-83  John  Street,  New  York. 
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Special 
Prices. 

Write  Direct  to  29  Bond  St. 
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j  Iron  Age  Work! 
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is  work  well  done, whatever  Iron  Age/ 
tool  you  use.  The  new  Iron  Age 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  does 
perfect  work  as  a  hill  dropper 
or  row  drill,  and  can  ba/'/ 


changed  instantly— easily. 
Feeds  snrely;sows  accu¬ 
rately.  Light  and  simple. 
Holds  4  quarts.  Spacing,, 
adjusted  by 
patented^ 
device. 

Ilntrman 
lira,  to.,  i 
Box  102 
(ironlorh, 

N.  J. 


The 
Iron 

Age  Hook 

for  1899  de¬ 
scribing  farm 
and  garden  im¬ 
plements  is  a  help 
to  good  farming 
iand  gardening. 
Sent  free. 


me  ni  niAfC  816.50.  Circular  free, 
lilt  rLUWO  H.  PRAY,  Clove,  N.  Y 


DO  YOU  NEED  A 

Feed  Cutter,  Shredder, 
Horse  Power.  Grinder, 
Corn  Sheller,  Roller, 
Cattle  Stanchion  ? 

Get  onr  catalogue. 
Goods  sent  on  trial. 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 

Monroe  Mich. 


UfC|  I  DRILLING 

1VCLL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Steel 


Self-oiling, 

Best  Governed. 
Acknowledged  , 
i  to  be  the  most 
(powerful  and 
•durable  made. 

I  Wo  have  every- 
"  thingthe  farmer  | 
needs  In  tills  line. 
Towers , 
Tanka  and 
Pumps, 

*  Cutters,  Grinders,  1 
Shelters,  etc. 


DOWER  AND 
I  UMI 


UMPING  MILLS 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co. 

’27  Fargo  St.  _  .  BATAVIA,  ILL 
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STRAWBERRIES  AMID  SNOWDRIFTS. 

FORCING  THE  CROP  AT  CORNELL. 

Details  of  the  Experiments. 

The  Work  of  An  Experiment  Station. — Those 
who  have  followed  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
bulletins  know  of  the  first  attempt  by  an  experiment 
station  to  study  the  commercial  forcing  of  strawber¬ 
ries.  (See  Bulletin  134,  April,  1897).  It  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  from  the  beginning.  Of  course,  mistakes  have 
been  made,  but  they  have  not  been  serious,  and  the 
gardener  has  profited  therefrom.  Mr.  Hunn,  the  gar¬ 
dener,  is  past  master  of  the  art  of  growing  strawber¬ 
ries,  field  or  forced.  They  are  his  pets.  That  is  why 
the  experiment  has  succeeded.  He  has  found  that  it 
takes  tireless  care  and  the  nicest  judgment  to  bring  a 
crop  of  house  strawberries  to  maturity.  Here  are 
some  of  the  nuts  he  has  had  to  crack  : 

In  the  Field. — We  must  have  strong  plants.  We 
want  great  lusty  crowns  by  November,  which  means 
an  early  start  and  hustling  growth  all  through  the 
season.  The  old  English  method  was  to  transplant 
layer  plants  into  beds  along  in  August,  grow  them 
there  till  the  following  July,  and  then  pot  them  off 
for  the  Winter’s  forcing.  This  gives 
fine  plants,  hut  involves  unnecessary 
labor.  The  common  practice  now  is  to 
force  plants  of  a  single  season’s  growth; 
that  is,  the  runners  from  Spring-set 
plants.  All  the  strawberries  forced  at 
Cornell  have  been  taken  in  this  way. 

The  ideal  strawberry  soil  is  a  mel¬ 
low,  gravelly  loam.  Set  the  mother 
plants  as  in  ordinary  field  culture ; 
plunge  a  row  of  three-inch  pots  on  each 
side,  allowing  six  pots  per  plant ;  set 
the  first  runners  which  appear  into 
these  pots,  and  keep  all  others  clipped 
off  throughout  the  season.  Till,  feed, 
spray.  By  the  middle  of  August,  if 
the  season  has  been  favorable — which 
means  that  it  has  been  wet — the  run¬ 
ner  plants  are  ready  to  shift,  are  clean, 
thrifty  and  have  a  good  ball  of  roots 
It  is  a  nice  point  to  lift  these  runner 
plants  at  just  the  right  time  ;  if  left 
too  long,  they  become  pot-bound,  and 
growth  is  checked.  Perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  treating  the 
mother  plants  after  the  runners  have 
been  lifted  is  to  grow  them  to  hills. 

The  materials  for  the  potting  soil 
should  be  well  seasoned.  This  year, 
the  proportions  were  ten  parts  rotted  turf  to  one  each 
of  leaf  mold  and  rotted  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
dissolved  bone  and  lime  to  sweeten  the  whole.  Every 
skillful  gardener  will  vary  these  proportions  to  fit  his 
own  conditions.  In  this  case,  the  rotted  turf  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  rich. 

In  the  first  year’s  trial,  the  plants  were  shifted  from 
three-inch  pots  to  fours,  and  thence  on  to  fives  and 
sixes  in  succession,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
A  check  lot  shifted  directly  from  threes  into  sixes 
gave  equal  results  at  fruiting  time.  Mr.  Hunn  has, 
therefore,  decided  that  these  intermediate  shifts  are 
unnecessary.  This  year,  all  the  plants  were  put  into 
six-inch  pots  as  they  came  from  the  field.  Good  drain¬ 
age  and  firm  pounding,  the  essentials  of  any  potting 
off,  need  special  emphasis  here.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hunn 
believes  these  the  most  important  points  of  all. 

Out  in  the  Frames. — A  site  which  one  would 
select  for  a  hotbed  is  just  right ;  high,  dry  and  with 
bright  southern  exposure.  Cover  the  soil  with  cinders 
12  inches  deep,  preferably  more,  sink  the  frame  six 
inches,  and  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims.  This  gives 
ideal  drainage,  discounts  earthworms,  and  keeps^the 


pots  from  drying  out  too  rapidly.  A  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  now,  and  again  later  on,  will  help  to  keep 
the  foliage  free  from  blight  and  mildew.  Prof. 
Brooks,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
used  to  tell  us  in  the  class-room  that  the  essential 
conditions  for  successful  strawberry  culture  are  three: 


First,  plenty  of  water  ;  second,  plenty  of  water  ;  third, 
plenty  of  water.  His  beds  of  Haverland  and  Marshall 
certainly  lent  color  to  this.  These  potted  plants  in 
the  frames  belong  to  the  same  tribe.  They  are  always 
thirsty.  Every  day  in  sunny  weather  they  call  for  a 
hearty  drink. 

When  the  frost  begins  to  whiten  the  grass,  put  on 
sashes  over  night ;  this  prevents  a  check  in  growth, 
and  lengthens  the  growing  season  by  a  full  month. 
Ripen  the  plants  gradually,  giving  air  at  all  times, 
and  withholding  water.  All  growth  should  cease  by 
the  middle  of  November,  and  we  leave  our  sturdy 
forcing  crowns  for  a  two-months’  rest  before  the 
Winter’s  work. 


FORCING  CROWN  FROM  SIX-INCH  POT.  Fig.  389. 


AN  AVERAGE  PLANT  OF  BEDER  WOOD.  Fig.  [390. 
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READY  TO  SHIFT  FROM  SMALL  POT.  Fig.  391. 


Exasperating-  Weather.— One  of  the  horticultural 
resources  of  Ithaca  is  its  weather,  particularly  its 
Winter  weather.  During  the  month  of  December, 
1897,  our  hearts  were  gladdened  with  19  hours  of 
bright  sunshine.  January,  1898,  went  a  little  better 
with  34  hours,  while  February  with  40  hours  seemed 
quite  tropical.  One  can  imagine  the  meager  supply 
of  pollen,  and  the  hordes  of  red  spider  resulting  under 
these  conditions.  This,  then,  is  the  problem  ;  how  to 
get  around  the  weather.  To  illustrate  :  Fig.  393  is  a 
plant  of  Sharpless  brought  in  from  the 
frames  December  5,  1897  ;  it  is  as  large 
as  it  ever  will  be.  That  plant  has  had 
but  85  hours  good  sunshine  during  the 
54  days  it  has  been  in  the  house.  Note 
the  abortive  blossoms,  with  stamens 
and  even  petals  wanting.  It  would  be 
hard  work  to  squeeze  out  even  nubbins 
from  such  flowers.  Compare  with  this 
Fig.  392,  blossoms  from  a  Sharpless 
plant  brought  in  January  29.  This 
plant  has  had  129  hours  of  bright  sun¬ 
shine  during  the  41  days  it  has  been  in 
the  house.  The  flowers  are  perfect, 
and  the  plant  has  set  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.  Since  Mr.  Hunn  has  no  say  in 
the  weather,  he  is  inclined  to  believe 
that,  in  Ithaca,  at  least,  it  will  not  pay 
to  bring  in  pots  till  the  latter  part  of 
January. 

The  House. — Two  houses  are  used 
for  forcing  strawberries  at  Cornell. 
The  first  is  a  lean-to  with  southern  ex¬ 
posure  and  benches  close  to  the  glass, 
This  will,  also,  be  used  for  forcing  the 
boxed  orchard  fruits  now  ripening  their 
wood  and  fruit  buds  in  the  open.  The 
other  house  is  a  three-quarter  span, 
piped  for  muskmelons  and  cucumbers. 
In  this  the  plants  are  carried  along  to  fruitage  after 
coming  from  the  cool  house.  There  is  no  reason  why 
one  house  should  not  answer,  if  it  is  piped  for  the 
highest  temperature,  and  has  a  valve  in  each  coil. 
But  on  general  principles,  it  is  better  to  have  two 
houses,  for  this  gives  an  opportunity  to  clean  the 
benches  of  insects  which  unavoidably  collect  when 
plants  remain  long  in  the  same  place. 

From  the  frames,  where  they  have  had  only  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  sashes  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  the  frozen 
plants  are  brought  into  the  cool  house,  stripped  of 
dead  and  diseased  leaves,  sprayed  with  ammoniacal 
carbonate  of  copper,  and  given  a  thorough  drenching. 
A  temperature  of  40  degrees  is  maintained  the  first 
week,  increasing  five  degrees  each  week  for  four  or 
five  weeks,  when  the  plants  are  transferred  to  the 
fruiting  house  and  a  likewise  rising  temperature  of 
from  55  to  75  degrees,  with  10  degrees  higher  in  the 
sun.  Controlling  the  temperature  requires  more  skill 
and  exacts  more  attention  than  any  other  part  of  the 
work. 

Pollination  Problems.— During  the  blooming 
period,  the  house  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  as 
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much  as  possible,  in  order  to  facilitate  pollination. 

It  is  a  skillful  point  to  spray  just  enough  to  keep  down 
Red  spider,  yet  not  interfere  with  pollination.  On 
every  sunny  day,  the  newly-opened  flowers  are  hand 
pollinated,  using  a  camel’s  hair  brush  and  watch 
glass.  The  surplus  pollen  from  bi-sexual  varieties 
may  be  used  to  pollinate  pistillate  flowers ;  but  Mr. 
Hunn  has  concluded  that  it  does  not  pay  to  carry 
pistillate  varieties  when  we  have  so  many  other  excel¬ 
lent  forcing  varieties  which  are  perfect-flowered.  No 
pistillate  plants  were  potted  for  this  Winter’s  forcing. 

There  is  a  marked  variation  in  pollen  production 
among  bi-sexual  varieties.  Beder  Wood  produces  pol¬ 
len  most  freely,  and  is  able  to  set  fruit  in  clear  weather 
without  hand  pollination.  Sharpless  is  a  good  second, 
with  Glen  Mary,  Marshall,  Brandywine  and  Margaret 
not  far  behind.  Patrick  aDd  Manwell  are  poor.  Last 
Winter,  Clyde  blossoms  seemed  to  be  partially  self- 
sterile.  Pollen  was  produced  in  abundance,  but  no 
well-formed  fruit  resulted  except  under  cross  pollina¬ 
tion.  After  the  fruit  has  begun  to  swell,  the  plants 
may  be  stimulated  with  liquid  manure  till  color 
shows  in  the  berries,  the  amount  and  frequency  of 
application  varying  with  the  richness  of  the  soil  and 
condition  of  the  plants.  In  moderate  soil  and  with 
plants  not  overgrown,  twice  a  week  is  none  too  much. 

Five  Points  in  a  Good  Forcing  Variety.— The 
forcing  of  strawberries  is  a  special  industry,  and  spe¬ 
cial  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  varieties. 
Obviously  the  early  or  mid-season  varieties  will  be 
found  most  profitable.  It  is  an  important  point  to 
have  long,  stout  fruit  stalks,  which  bear  the  berries 
well  out  beyond  the  foliage,  where  they  can  be  seen 
to  advantage.  Many  varieties  which  otherwise  have 
excellent  forcing  qualities  must  be  discarded  for  lack 
of  these.  Again,  the  berry  must  have  color,  the 
darker  and  glossier  the  better.  Marshall,  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  Margaret  are  ideal  on  this  score,  Glen  Mary 
and  Sharpless  good,  Beder  Wood  poor.  Another  re¬ 
quisite  is  solidity  and  quality.  Here  again  Marshall 
excels,  and  Beder  Wood  falls  short.  Finally,  the 
character  of  the  plant  should  have  much  weight  in 
the  selection  of  varieties,  particularly  when  the  plants 
are  to  be  used  for  table  decoration.  A  symmetrical, 
upright  grower  with  an  abundance  of  clean,  bright 
foliage,  is  the  essential  point.  Beder  Wood  easily 
takes  the  lead  here,  while  the  somewhat  straggling 
Marshall  and  Glen  Mary  are  less  desirable. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  given  a  more  or 
less  conclusive  trial  at  Cornell :  Beder  Wood,  Bismarck, 
Brandywine,  Clyde,  Glen  Mary,  Hunn,  Manwell,  Mar¬ 
garet,  Marshall,  Marston,  Middlefield,  Noble,  Ona, 
Patrick,  Ridgeway,  Sharpless,  and  William  Belt. 
Last  Fall,  only  Brandywine,  Glen  Mary,  Margaret 
and  Marshall  were  retained,  the  others  having  proved 
deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  desired  qualities. 
Carrie  and  the  two  English  forcing  varieties,  Royal 
Sovereign  and  Commander,  will  be  tested  this  Winter. 
Brandywine  is  an  exceptionally  fine  grower  in  the 
field  and  frames  ;  it  makes  magnificent  crowns.  Glen 
Mary  and  Marshall  are  not  far  behind,  though  the 
blight  is  somewhat  partial  to  the  latter.  Margaret 
mildews  badly  early  in  the  season,  but  picks  up  in 
the  Fall. 

Thinning  and  Supporting.— When  the  berries 
are  well  set,  they  must  be  thinned  to  five  to  eight  ber¬ 
ries  per  plant,  according  to  its  strength.  Six  was  the 
average  number  last  Winter,  but  Mr.  Hunn  counts  on 
eight  from  the  stronger  crowns  now  ripening  in  the 
frames.  Some  method  must  be  found  to  keep  the 
fruit  from  resting  on  the  moist  soil.  Crotched  sticks 
are  used  in  England,  but  this  is  practical  only  where 
few  plants  are  grown.  The  strips  of  wire  screen 
shown  at  Fig.  390  have  given  satisfaction  at  Cornell, 
but  are  not  ideal.  They  would  be  somewhat  unsightly 
on  plants  used  for  table  decoration,  and  are  easily 
shaken  loose. 

Forced  strawberries  are  marketed  either  as  dessert 
fruit,  or  as  specimen  plants  for  table  decoration  bear¬ 
ing  the  ripe  berries.  Hitherto  prices  for  the  fruit 
have  ranged  from  $1.50  to  $5  per  quart,  according  to 
quality,  season  and  demand.  Decorative  plants  like¬ 
wise  bring  from  50  cents  to  $2.50.  Prices  will  depend 
wholly  upon  the  skill  of  the  grower  and  his  judgment 
in  marketing.  8.  w.  fletcher. 

A  CORNER  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

FARMING  HISTORY  OF  A  MAINE  TOWN. 

Town  Fair  Dead. — Twenty  years  ago,  there  was 
held  in  this  town  an  annual  fair,  at  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  stock  of  the  farms, 
and  the  handiwork  of  the  women.  Only  those  who 
lived  in  the  town  exhibited  at  the  fair,  yet  the  dis¬ 
play  of  stock,  produce,  etc.,  was  equal  to  that  shown 
to-day  at  the  county  fair.  Then  every  farmer  kept 
from  one  to  five  yokes  of  oxen  ;  to-day  there  are  but 
two  or  three  yokes  in  town.  Then  but  very  few  horses 
were  kept,  now  every  farmer  keeps  from  one  to  four. 
Farming  was  the  chief  business,  and  the  farmers  took 


pride  in  their  work.  Farmers  raised  their  own  bread  ; 
now  I  think  that  not  an  acre  of  wheat  is  raised  in  the 
county.  Many  acres  of  fine  corn  were  produced  ;  now 
scarcely  five  acres  are  grown  in  town. 

“  From  Horns  to  Bars.”— There  never  were,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  any  canning,  butter,  or  cheese 
factories  in  town,  so  we  never  had  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  special  crops  or  products  to  supply  them.  There 
were  several  good  locations  for  establishing  ice  plants 
in  town,  and  several  years  ago,  large  ice  buildings 
were  erected,  some  capable  of  storing  50,000  tons. 
This  gave  employment  to  men  and  teams  in  Winter, 
and  to  many  men  in  Summer  and  Fall.  This  was  an 
inducement  to  change  from  “  horns  to  ears.”  Farmers 
neglected  their  farms  to  work  on  ice.  This  meant 
keeping  less  stock,  for  one  does  not  like  to  do  many 
chores  after  working  hard  all  day  on  ice.  Hay  was 


EFFECTS  OF  SUNSHINE  ABOVE;  CLOUDY  WEATHER 
BELOW.  Fig,  392. 

sold  instead  of  beef,  mutton  and  wool.  Less  manure 
meant  smaller  crops,  and  run  down  soil,  and  now 
nearly  every  field  is  bordered  with  a  row  of  bushes 
from  four  to  five  feet  wide. 

Neglected  Butter  Markets. — A  few  years  ago, 
this  section  of  the  State  began  to  attract  attention  as 
a  Summer  resort,  and  now  about  3,000  people  spend 
the  season  within  five  miles  of  here.  They  consume 
a  large  amount  of  produce,  which  sells  for  good 
prices,  always  cash.  At  Boothbay  Harbor,  by  judic¬ 
ious  canvassing,  150  families  could  be  secured  as  cus¬ 
tomers  for  fine  dairy  butter  at  25  cents  a  pound  for 
the  entire  year,  yet  but  two  men  make  any  effort  to 
secure  this  trade,  and  they  keep  about  six  cows  each. 
Several  that  keep  one  to  three  cows  supply  a  few 


A  CLOUDY-WEATHER  PLANT.  Fig.  393. 


families,  the  rest  use  creamery  or  store  butter.  The 
demise  of  the  Grange  and  farmers’  club  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  decadence  of  farming  in  this  town, 
and  it  looks  as  though  it  might  be  a  long  time  before 
it  returns.  c.  e.  s. 

Boothbay,  Me.  _ 

IS  SOUTHERN  PEACH  CULTURE  OVERDONE? 

SOME  REASONS  FOR  NOT  THINKING  SO. 

Are  There  Too  Mauy  Trees  ? — On  page  819, 
opinions  were  invited  by  S.  R.  C.,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  con¬ 
cerning  the  danger  of  overdoing  the  peach  industry 
in  Georgia,  and  the  advisability  of  planting  orchards 
of  mixed  fruits.  It  is  true  that  the  acreage  of  peaches 
will  be  greatly  increased  by  this  season’s  planting, 
and  that  the  nurserymen  can  hardly  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  peach  stock  ;  yet,  properly  viewed,  there 
will  not  be  such  an  increased  acreage  of  bearing 
trees.  We  have  necessarily  to  plant  largely  to  keep 
up  the  present  acreage.  Peach  trees  are  short-lived, 
and  are  continually  dying  out.  Thousands  of  trees 
that  hope  this  season  will  never  bear  again,  and  I 


think  I  can  safely  say  that,  at  least  one-third  of  the 
trees  planted  this  season  will  never  come  into  bear¬ 
ing.  This  is  rather  a  strong  prediction,  but  I  think 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  will  bear  me  out  in 
the  statement. 

What  Thins  Them  Out?— To  grow  a  peach 
orchard,  requires  the  very  closest  attention — clean 
cultivation,  proper  fertilization,  careful  pruning  and 
constant  treatment  for  insect  pests  and  diseases.  One- 
third  or  more  of  the  orchards  of  the  State  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  such  attention,  and  they  go  down.  Over  100,000 
trees  have  already  been  dug  up  this  season  on  account 
ex  the  San  Jos6  scale,  and  as  many  more  will,  per¬ 
haps,  have  to  come  out  from  the  same  cause  before 
the  Winter  is  over,  besides  the  destruction  that  has 
been  caused  by  the  West  India  Peach  scale  and  the 
Forbes  scale.  The  Peach  borer,  also,  ranks  among 
the  worst  enemies  to  the  peach  growers  of  this  State. 
Hundreds  of  trees  are  annually  destroyed  by  this  per¬ 
sistent  pest.  If  an  orchard  is  neglected  for  two  years, 
and  the  borers  not  removed  or  treated,  and  during 
that  time  one  heavy  peach  crop  is  taken  from  the 
trees,  they  will  be  so  weakened  by  the  effects  of  the 
onslaught  of  the  borers,  and  the  shock  of  the  heavy 
fruit  crop,  that  they  will  never  recover. 

An  Immense  Business. — This  is  not  said  to  dis¬ 
courage  intending  planters,  but  rather  to  encourage 
those  who  will  care  for  their  orchards.  There  is 
money  in  the  peach  industry  in  Georgia  for  the  intel¬ 
ligent  grower,  over  $1,000,000  net  having  been  earned 
from  it  the  past  season.  One  grower  sold  four  cars  of 
peaches  for  $6,468.  The  same  grower  shipped  90  cars  in 
all.  It  is  true  that  the  New  York  market  was  glutted 
at  one  time  during  the  season,  but  only  during  the 
heaviest  shipments  of  one  variety,  the  Elberta.  This 
can  be  avoided  by  planting  different  varieties  to  cover 
the  season,  and  properly  distributing  the  fruit  to  the 
various  markets.  Bad  packing  and  handling  and 
irresponsible  commission  merchants  caused  a  great 
many  growers  to  get  poor  returns  and  become  dis¬ 
couraged.  In  my  opinion,  there  will  not  be  the  over¬ 
production  predicted  by  S.  R.  C.  There  is  always  a 
demand  for  choice  fruits.  w.  m.  scott. 

Georgia  State  Entomologist. 


THE  FARMER  AND  A  LICENSE. 

SOME  HARM  DONE  BY  PEDDLERS. 

The  Bights  of  All. — There  has  been  some  discus¬ 
sion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  other  papers  about  the  right 
of  a  farmer  to  peddle  his  products  in  town  or  city 
without  paying  a  license.  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  : 

We  maintain  that  a  farmer  has  a  right  to  go  where  he  will  on 
public  property,  and  sell  his  goods.  We  do  not  fear  that  the 
courts  will  ever  decide  a  case  of  this  sort  against  a  farmer.  A 
city  may  provide  a  market  place,  and  charge  a  fair  fee  for  stalls 
or  stands  in  it;  but  no  town  on  earth  should  make  a  farmer  pay 
for  driving  his  wagon  around  through  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  looked  at 
the  question  from  both  sides.  There  are  several  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  considered,  aside  from  the  question  of  the 
right  of  the  farmer  to  go  where  he  will  on  public 
property.  My  experience  as  salesman  of  our  products 
in  this  city,  for  the  last  10  years,  has  brought  me  face 
to  face  with  this  problem  more  than  a  score  of  times 
each  year.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  farmers  are 
short-sighted  in  regard  to  the  benefits  derived  in  this 
manner,  and  do  not  fully  realize  the  effects  of  their 
irregular  work  in  the  line  of  retailing  goods. 

I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  argue  against  the 
farmer,  for  I  am  one  myself ;  or  against  giving  him 
all  the  liberty  to  sell  his  goods  that  others  enjoy.  But 
when  he  comes  into  the  general  market  with  a  load  of 
goods,  knowing  little  of  the  state  of  the  supply,  or  of 
the  ruling  prices  for  the  day,  he  is  very  likely  to  run 
up  against  a  problem,  that  he  solves  generally  to  his 
own  disadvantage,  and  much  more  so  to  that  of  other 
farmers.  Right  here  I  think  is  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  matter.  It  is  not  the  individual  gain  that 
should  be  considered,  but  the  good  of  all  the  dealers 
who  are  supplying  the  market. 

The  Harm  Done. — To  illustrate.  Potatoes  were 
selling  in  this  market  at  75  cents  per  bushel.  The 
market  was  fairly  well  supplied  by  the  local  truckers 
(who,  by  the  way,  make  their  deliveries  regularly 
every  day).  Some  farmer  (who  does  not  make  it  a 
regular  business)  came  into  town,  not  having  made 
any  previous  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  his 
load.  He  found  himself  unable  to  dispose  of  his  load 
at  the  price  named.  He  wouldn’t  sell  to  the  grocer  at 
a  lower  price,  so  in  order  to  dispose  of  it  he  peddled  it 
around  the  streets  at  the  wholesale  price,  because  in 
order  to  sell  at  all,  he  must  make  it  some  object  to  the 
grocer’s  customers  to  purchase  of  him,  as  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  pay  a  stranger  the  same  as  they  can 
buy  for  at  their  own  grocer’s  in  small  quantities  as 
wanted. 

What  is  the  result  ?  The  farmer  sold  to  the  grocer’s 
customer  ;  when  that  customer  qaHs  on  his  grocer  for 
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more  potatoes,  he  doesn’t  want  to  pay  any  advance 
on  the  wholesale  price,  claiming1  that  he  has  bought 
for  that,  and  can  get  more  if  he  wants.  Therefore, 
the  dealer,  in  order  to  do  business,  must  necessarily 
buy  his  potatoes  for  less  than  75  cents,  and  in  that 
way,  the  market  price  is  lowered  by  about  10  cents 
per  bushel,  because  of  the  farmer's  liberty  to  sell 
without  a  license.  The  question  arises,  Does  it  pay  ? 
The  loss  to  the  regular  growers  would  be,  at  10  cents  a 
bushel  (the  city  uses  about  300  bushels  a  day),  $30  a  day. 

Had  this  farmer  been  compelled  to  take  out  a 
license  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  city’s  advantages, 
for  which  I  claim  that  there  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  non-residents,  who  pay  no  city  taxes,  should  be 
exempted  from  them,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
likely  to  cut  the  price  in  order  to  sell 
his  goods.  The  above  reasoning  holds 
good  for  other  products  of  the  farm, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  perish¬ 
able  goods  like  small  fruits,  which 
must  be  sold  at  once  or  be  a  total  loss. 

FRANKLYN  A.  TABER. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  another  side  still : 

In  some  western  towns,  farmers  have 
been  frozen  out  of  local  markets  almost 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  a  few  large 
growers.  As  to  cutting  prices — licensed 
peddlers  do  it  right  along — the  license 
seeming  to  make  but  little  difference. 


was  made  to  keep  them  good  natured,  and  to  coax 
them  to  their  work.  One  man’s  sweetheart  was 
drafted  into  this  work,  and  several  men  had  their 
wives  on  hand  to  cook  for  them  and  give  them  encour¬ 
agement.  In  one  sense,  the  cow  that  is  expected  to 
help  pay  the  mortgage  is  like  the  bicycle  rider.  She 
must  yield  her  weight  in  milk  every  month,  and  come 
close  to  yielding  her  weight  in  butter  every  year.  In 
order  to  do  this,  she  must  be  well  fed  with  soluble 
food  and  lots  of  it,  and  she  must  be  coaxed  and  petted 
so  that  she  will  not  mind  the  physical  and  m?ntal 
strain. 

A  number  of  readers  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
speak  of  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  keeping 
potato  onions  from  rotting  during  the  Summer.  Prof. 


WHAT  1HEY  SAY. 

Hunters,  Beware! — A  reader  in 
central  Indiana  says  that  farmers  in 
his  neighborhood  are  having  trouble 
with  hunters  who  run  over  the  farms, 
and  don’t  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

Some  children  have  been  slightly  shot 
in  the  face  and  hands  while  on  the 
farmers’  own  land.  One  1,400-pound 
steer  received  a  load  of  shot  in  his  side.  Hunters 
are  very  careless  as  to  where  they  shoot.  The  farmers 
wish  to  protect  themselves,  and  will  take  measures  to 
keep  these  careless  hunters  off  their  farms  if  possible. 
The  question  is,  How  can  they  do  it  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  ?  Readers  who  have  been  able  to  remedy 
this  trouble  will  please  tell  us  how  they  proceeded 
to  do  it,  as  such  medicine  is  needed  everywhere. 

Cost  of  Shoeing.— You  ask:  “What  does  it  cost  for 
shoeing  one  horse  for  a  year  ?*’  I  keep  three  horses  on 
the  farm.  Horse  No.  1  makes  a  trip  of  three  miles  to 
the  creamery  nearly  every  day  in  the  year, besides  doing 
his  share  in  the  farm  work.  He  is  kept  shod  all 
around,  and  it  has  cost  an  average  of  $4.04  per  year 
for  five  years  to  keep  him  shod.  Horses 
Nos.  2  and  3  are  kept  shod  in  front, 
and  occasionally  behind,  and  do  the 
general  farm  work.  For  them,  it  has 
cost  an  average  of  $1.35  apiece  per  year 
for  five  years.  I  doubt  whether  many 
farmers  can  answer  this  question  very 
accurately,  as  farmers,  as  a  class,  are 
very  careless  about  keeping  such  ac¬ 
counts.  w.  A.  B. 

Farmer,  N.  Y. 

Blowing  Out  STUMrs. — The  articles 
on  the  use  of  explosives  in  splitting 
logs  and  rending  stumps,  leave  out  one 
little  link  in  the  chain  of  successful 
blasting,  namely,  the  method  of  se¬ 
curely  tamping  the  charge,  the  failure 
to  do  which  must  make  amateurs 
more  trouble  than  any  other  thing  ; 
for  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  prevent  a 
good  charge  from  blowing  out  at  the 
top.  The  safest  and  best  way  is  to  use 
two  or  three  inches  of  plaster  or,  per¬ 
haps,  sand  (I  find  land  plaster  the 
best),  rammed  down  well  with  a  wooden 
rammer,  with  an  iron  rod  or  pin  over 
it,  loose  enough  not  to  crowd  the  fuse,  and  a  heavy 
plank  or  log  laid  with  one  end  on  top  of  the  pin.  This 
can  be  placed  quickly,  and  is  a  pretty  sure  thing,  the 
full  force  of  the  powder  being  exerted  on  the  rock. 

Maine.  g.  s  p. 

Bicyclists  and  Cows.— During  the  recent  bicycle 
race  in  this  city,  a  man  rode  his  wheel  2,007  miles  in 
142  hours.  Of  course,  this  great  feat  was  accomplished 
only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  No  one  ex¬ 
pects  that  the  winner  could  ride  this  distance  over 
ordinary  country  roads  and  against  winds  and  storms. 
Great  quantities  of  food  were  required  by  these  riders. 
One  of  them  consumed  the  following  food  in  one  day  : 

Four  eggs,  two  chops,  two  quarts  of  milk,  four  quarts  of  beef 
tea,  four  ounces  of  calf’s-foot  jelly,  half  a  pound  of  crackers,  one 
pound  of  steak,  two  apples,  half  a  pound  of  grapes,  four  ounces 
of  beef  extract,  four  slices  of  toast,  and  two  siphons  of  vichy. 

Most  of  the  riders  took  little  besides  liquid  food  which 
they  drank  as  they  rode.  They  were  quite  ready  to 
quit  riding  after  the  first  40  hours,  and  every  effort 


PLOWING  OUT  RHUBARB  ROOTS.  Fig.  394. 

Garman,  of  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  tells 
us  that  this  trouble  is  a  very  real  one.  The  southern 
people  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
avoid  the  trouble  is  to  spread  the  onions  on  scaffolds 
in  a  shed  constructed  so  as  to  allow  complete  ventila¬ 
tion.  To  avoid  extreme  heat,  it  is  well  to  have  this 
scaffold  in  the  shade  of  trees. 


FORCING  RHUBARB  IN  THE  DARK. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  LITTLE-KNOWN  INDUSTRY. 

A  Growing  Enterprise.— The  enterprise  has,  I 
think,  come  to  stay,  and  will  prove  a  rich  harvest  to 
the  gardeners  and  farmers,  especially  of  the  North. 


plow  is  run  as  deeply  as  possible,  and  close  to  the 
row,  turning  the  furrow  away  and  cutting  off  all  the 
prongs  possible,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  stocks. 
In  turning  the  next  furrow,  the  plow  runs  behind  and 
under  the  roots,  turning  them  up  to  the  surface, 
when  with  a  sharp  shovel  or  spade,  the  remaining 
prongs  are  removed,  and  the  stock  nicely  trimmed  up. 
Fig.  395  shows  the  stocks  trimmed  up  and  ready  for 
the  cellar.  They  are  then  left  undisturbed  until  well 
frozen,  when  they  are  removed  to  the  cellar.  If 
thawing  should  occur  before  removal  to  the  cellar,  it 
will  do  no  harm  ;  but  experience  proves  that  best 
results  can  be  obtained  only  by  thorough  freezing  be¬ 
fore  placing  in  the  cellar.  There  is,  however,  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  in  placing  them  in  the  cellar  while 
frozen,  as  the  soil  adheres  to  the  stocks 
so  much  better,  and  less  labor  is  re¬ 
quired  in  setting.  If  the  soil  where 
the  roots  are  grown  is  sandy  or  very 
dry  when  the  roots  are  plowed  out,  so 
that  but  little  soil  adheres,  more  care 
will  be  necessary  in  setting  in  the 
cellar,  as  the  soil  must,  in  that  case, 
be  well  worked  under  and  between  the 
roots,  and  watering  to  some  extent 
will,  doubtless,  be  beneficial.  If  plowed 
out  and  nicely  trimmed  and  set  into  the 
cellar  with  all  the  soil  adhering,  they 
will  need  little  or  no  filling  up,  and 
much  labor  will  be  saved. 

The  illustrations,  of  course,  show 
the  work  where  it  is  extensively  car¬ 
ried  on.  If  one  has  but  few  roots  to 
handle,  they  can  be  turned  out  with 
the  spade,  and  one  need  not  hesitate  to 
begin  with  four  or  five  roots  and  a  few 
feet  of  space  in  the  cellar  shut  off  from 
the  rest.  With  this  small  beginning, 
sufficient  can  be  grown  for  family  use 
for  the  entire  Winter,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  will  be  so  much  stock  in  trade  for  future 
operations ;  so  no  family  need  be  deprived  of  this 
luxury. 

Place  of  Growing'. — In  a  previous  article,  page 
803,  this  subject  was  treated  ;  but  let  me  emphasize 
the  fact  that  frost  and  light,  except  artificial,  must  be 
strenuously  kept  out ;  but  lamp  or  fire  light  as  much 
as  desired  for  working  or  heating  purposes  will  do  no 
harm.  If  no  cellar  or  shed  is  available,  one  may  be 
quickly  and  cheaply  constructed  of  boards  or  plank 
with  straw,  manure  and  earth  sufficient  to  keep  out 
the  frost  and  water.  Excavate  to  any  depth  desired, 
or  build  entirely  above  ground,  governing  the  space 
by  the  number  of  roots  to  be  set  in,  only  remembering 
that  each  root  will  require  about  one 
square  foot,  with  additional  room  for 
working  and  any  heating  apparatus 
desired,  as  lamps,  oil  or  gasoline  stoves. 

As  to  Temperature. — This  may  be 
governed  entirely  by  circumstances, 
and  results  sought.  If  only  for  home 
use,  it  is  well  to  use  some  heat  until 
large  enough  for  use,  after  which  very 
little  if  any  will  be  required,  and  the 
season  of  growing  will  thus  be  pro¬ 
longed.  In  growing  for  the  market, 
where  large  and  quick  returns  are  de¬ 
sired,  a  high  temperature  will  be  re¬ 
quired  ;  this  will,  of  course,  shorten 
the  season  of  production,  as  the  roots 
are  capable  of  doing  only  a  certain 
amount  before  a  period  of  rest  is  re¬ 
quired.  j.  k  M. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


RHUBARB  ROOTS  READY  FOR  THE  CELLAR.  Fig.  395. 


Valuable  to  the  gardeners  because  so  few  edibles  can 
be  grown  successfully  during  the  long  Winter,  except 
by  the  costly  methods  of  glass  culture  ;  valuable  to 
the  farmer  because  of  the  increasing  demand  for  the 
roots,  which  will  require  more  space  for  the  growing 
than  the  gardeners  can  well  devote  to  the  work. 

The  dark-grown  product  is  far  and  away  superior 
in  quality,  color  and  yield  to  that  grown  under  green¬ 
house  benches,  or  in  ordinary  hotbeds  under  glass  ; 
the  latter  especially  grows  as  much  leaf  as  stalk, 
while  that  grown  in  the  dark  has  little  or  no  leaf,  and 
is  so  much  less  trouble  and  expense  that  vvherever 
this  method  is  practiced,  it  will  become  the  favorite. 

Securing'  the  Hoots,— Figs.  394  and  395  were 
taken  on  the  grounds  of  an  extensive  grower,  and 
show  the  work  of  preparing  the  roots  for  the  cellar,  in 
actual  operation.  Fig.  394  shows  the  operation  of 
plowing  out  the  roots.  A  line  or  mark  is  made  with 
a  shovel  along  the  row  for  a  guide  to  the  plow.  The 


Loss  from  Glass  Bottles. — Some 
dairymen  who  are  still  delivering  milk 
in  tin  cans,  have  an  idea  that  the 
losses  from  breakage  in  glass  bottles 
are  considerable.  In  some  cases,  this 
idea  of  excessive  loss  keeps  them  from  changing  from 
the  can  system.  The  Thatcher  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  tell  us  that  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  New 
York  City  estimates  that  the  life  of  a  milk  bottle  is 
about  35  trips.  The  breakage  in  a  large  city  would 
naturally  be  heavier  than  in  a  smaller  town.  Even 
with  this  average,  the  Thatcher  people  claim  that 
milk  bottles  are  cheaper  than  tin  cans.  They  say, 
multiply  the  number  of  quarts  that  could  be  carried 
in  a  tin  can,  and  it  would  be  unfit  for  use  about  as 
soon  as  the  miik  bottle.  Another  thing  is  that  milk¬ 
men  save  more  than  the  cost  of  milk  bottles,  even  at 
this  ratio,  as  the  average  loss  in  dipping  and  slopping 
from  the  large  can  is  at  least  10  per  cent.  This  view 
is  that  of  the  practical  milk  dealer,  and  merely  dis¬ 
cusses  the  question  of  cost  from  his  standpoint,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  consumer’s  point  of  view.  The  loss  in 
hurriedly  dipping  out  the  milk  is  often  overlooked. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  other  readers  as  to  the 
estimated  loss,  both  in  breakage  and  dipping. 
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A  YANKEE  IN  OHIO. 

HOW  THE  STATE  LOOKS  TO  EASTERN  EYES. 

Its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

Part  X. 

|  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  I 

A  Hog  Country. — Mr.  Jamison  has  told  us  in  print 
how  they  handle  the  hogs  in  Ross  County,  but  I  did 
not  appreciate  what  it  really  means  until  we  walked 
out  into  a  thick  clover  field.  A  year  before  the  field 
had  been  sown  to  rye  after  corn.  In  the  Spring,  clover 
seed  was  sown  on  the  rye.  By  the  time  the  rye  was 
about  ripe,  the  clover  had  made  a  good  growth,  and 
the  hogs  were  turned  in  to  harvest  the  rye— which 
they  had  done,  both  stalk  and  grain.  They  had 
cleaned  it  up  so  well  that  I  did  not  notice  at  first  that 
any  grain  had  been  grown  with  the  clover.  Here  and 
there,  a  small  bunch  of  straw  and  a  few  headed  grains 
were  left,  but  the  hogs  had  taken  practically  all  of  it. 
Enough  rye  shelled  off  to  produce  a  small  volunteer 
crop  which  gave  excellent  Fall  feed.  Mr.  Jamison 
says  that  he  usually  gets  a  better  clover  seeding  with 
rye  than  with  wheat,  and  when  one  figures  the  cost 
of  cutting  and  thrashing  the  grain,  the  hogs  will 
pay  more  than  the  miller.  Wheat  is  seldom  if  ever 
“  hogged  ”  down  in  this  way. 

The  clover  in  these  fields  was  magnificent !  What 
corn  this  ground  will  produce  !  Clover,  corn  and  wheat 
are  the  crops,  with  most  of  the-  first  two  fed  to  hogs 
and  sheep.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  to  pull  grass 
with  my  hands,  and  carry  it  to  the  pig  in  the  pen. 
Here  were  these  clean,  respectable  hogs  doing  their 
own  harvesting.  In  this  country,  they  build  up  a 
covered  pen  of  rails,  and  fill  it  with  corn.  Every  day 
they  throw  out  so  many  ears  on  the  sod,  and  let  the 
hogs  do  the  rest !  How  a  Yankee  from  a  New  England 
hill  farm  would  have  had  the  heartache  at  a  sight  of 
the  great  piles  of  corn  cobs  in  these  fields.  He  would 
have  heated  half  his  house  with  them  and  then  made 
enough  soft  soap  out  of  the  ashes  to  pay  half  his  taxes ! 

The  Polancl-Cliina.— In  our  country,  we  call  the 
Poland-China  hog  just  about  too  lazy  to  live.  It 
seems  that  our  farms  are  not  up  to  his  style  of  living. 
He  has  better  fare  at  home— in  southern  Ohio.  You 
should  hear  O.  A.  Cory,  of  Frankfort,  tell  his  story. 
Ross  County  is  not  a  dairy  section,  and  there  is  little 
skim-milk  for  the  pigs.  Mrs.  Poland-China  doesn’t 
mind  that.  Give  her  the  feed,  and  she  will  attend  to 
the  creamery  department.  Mr.  Cory  said  that  his 
hogs  will  average  225  pounds  at  six  months  old.  “No 
other  breed  will  do  that! ’’said  he.  Mr.  Jamison’s 
Berkshires,  he  said,  would  rustle  better  and  get 
around  livelier  for  their  feed,  but  in  big  clover,  where 
there  was  no  need  of  rustling,  the  Polands  were  the 
hogs  for  profit.  In  the  same  way,  I  presume,  these 
farmers  do  not  see  why  they  should  slave  at  dairying 
.  when  a  Poland-China  sow  will  earn  more  than  two 
good  cows,  and  do  the  work  herself  !  Needless  to  say, 
most  of  these  Ross  County  people  came  across  the 
Ohio  River  ! 

It  was  as  good  as  a  farmers’  institute  to  hear  Mr. 
Cory  talk,  for  he  has  studied  the  hog,  and  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about.  “  Get  good  parents,”  he  says. 
“  Get  a  sow  of  good  reputation,  and  a  well-shaped 
boar.  Get  the  sow  into  good  condition.  People  are 
so  afraid  that  a  sow  will  get  too  fat  that  they  some¬ 
times  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  get  her  so  lean 
that  both  sow  and  pigs  will  suffer.  Don't  let  her  get 
too  lean.  If  you  do,  and  then  pour  the  feed  into  her 
after  the  pigs  are  born,  she  will  utilize  most  of  it  to 
build  up  her  own  system,  and  the  pigs  will  not  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  Pigs  win  or  fail  in  the  first  few  days  of 
feeding,  and  we  have  but  little  skim-milk  for  them. 
We  don’t  need  it  when  the  sow  is  in  condition  to  make 
whole  milk  for  them.” 

HOW  He  Grows.— Think  of  a  hog  weighing  225 
pounds  at  180  days  old.  He  can’t  afford  to  be  sick  for 
a  day  or  to  squeal  for  an  hour.  It  looks  like  a  steady 
thing  of  eating  and  sleeping,  but  Mr.  Cory  says  that 
most  hog  diseases  are  caused  by  overeating.  The 
young  Poland-China  will  gorge  himself  if  you  let  him. 
The  remedy  is— don’t  let  him  !  Mr.  Cory  says  that 
nothing  is  better  for  young  pigs  than  whole  wheat ; 
not  shriveled  or  poor  grains,  but  the  best  and  plump¬ 
est  wheat  in  the  bin.  If  possible,  have  it  ground 
whole  and  fed  dry.  Don’t  put  it  in  a  slop.  A  good 
way  is  to  scatter  it  broadcast  over  the  sod,  and  let 
the  pigs  pick  it  up.  That  is  the  way  we  feed  our  hens, 
and  Mr.  Cory  says  that  the  pigs  will  get  just  as  much 
of  the  wheat  as  the  hens  will. 

Mr.  Jamison  was  feeding  a  flock  of  lambs,  and  I 
noticed  that  he  broadcasted  whole  corn  over  the 
grass,  and  let  the  lambs  pick  it  up.  Mr.  Cory  said 
that  there  is  nothing  like  wheat,  ground  or  whole,  for 
young  pigs.  Mr.  Jamison  does  not  go  as  far  as  this. 
When  wheat  is  worth  85  cents  a  bushel,  he  would  sell  it 
and  buy  shorts  and  bran  with  the  money.  As  they  get 
larger,  the  hogs  run  in  a  Blue-grass  or  clover  pasture, 
and  have  corn  regularly.  Blue  grass  takes  second 


place  with  these  farmers.  They  love  clover.  Mr.  Cory 
says  that  Blue  grass  is  good  for  nothing  in  time  of 
drought.  It  dries  up  for  two  months.  Clover  will 
give  him  good  pasture  from  April  till  November,  and 
longer  yet  when  hogged  down  with  rye.  Mr.  Cory 
has  about  90  acres  of  land,  and  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
him  say  that  he  would  prefer  a  smaller  farm.  I  sup¬ 
posed  that  stock  growers  were  after  larger  areas,  but 
Mr.  Cory  said  that  he  could  keep  about  as  much  stock 
on  half  the  land  by  practicing  soiling.  Y ou  see  these  pro¬ 
gressive  men  all  understand  that  doubling  the  crop  on 
one  acre  is  cheaper  and  better  than  working  two  acres 
to  produce  equal  results.  A  study  of  this  clover-hog 
farming  is  enough  to  make  an  eastern  farmer  want  to 
knock  down  his  pig  pens  as  soon  as  he  can  get  hold 
of  an  ax,  and  let  the  hogs  out  to  pick  their  own  liv¬ 
ing.  We  can  follow  their  plan — not  with  Red  clover, 
perhaps,  but  with  substitutes  like  rape,  sorghum, 
Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas,  letting  the  hogs  har¬ 
vest  these  crops  in  succession,  and  feeding  corn  or 
bran.  Somehow  a  man  is  not  easily  convinced  by 
reading  about  it.  He  must  go  and  see  it  actually 
done.  H-  w.  c. 


FEEDING  COTTON-SEED  HULLS  AND  MEAL. 

A  dairyman  in  North  Carolina  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  question  : 

I  am  in  the  retail  milk  business.  I  can  buy  cotton-seed  meal 
at  $20  per  ton,  wheat  bran  at  the  same  price,  corn  meal  at  $19, 
and  cotton  hulls  at  $4,  all  net,  to  be  fed  with  corn  stalks,  beets 
and  small  potatoes.  What  shall  I  buy  ?  I  sell  my  milk  at  four 
cents  per  quart. 

This  brings  up  a  curious  thing  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  cotton-seed  products  for  feeding.  In  our  part 
of  the  country,  we  would  certainly  buy  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  wheat  bran,  and  feed  them  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  our  ordinary  roughage,  in  a  mixture  of 
about  half  and  half,  by  weight.  Prof.  F.  E.  Emery, 
of  North  Carolina,  however,  tells  us  that  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  cotton-seed  hulls  and  the  meal  will  produce 
milk  at  the  least  possible  cost,  in  that  State,  ne 
would  use  from  three  to  five  parts  of  the  hulls,  to  one 
of  meal.  He  says  that,  if  there  is  any  particular  mar¬ 
ket  for  corn  stalks,  beets  and  small  potatoes,  it  would 
usually  pay  better  to  sell  them,  and  buy  hulls.  If  the 
potatoes  and  stalks  are  to  be  fed,  he  would  feed  a 
daily  ration  of  one  peck  of  potatoes  with  as  much 
stalks  or  stover  as  the  cows  will  eat,  and  balance 
with  cotton-seed  meal.  The  North  Carolina  Station, 
at  Raleigh,  has  issued  two  bulletins,  No.  106  and  No. 
143,  in  which  this  feeding  question  is  fully  discussed. 
If  cotton-seed  meal  is  objected  to,  Prof.  Emery  says 
that  it  may  be  mixed  with  equal  weights  of  wheat 
bran,  and  thus  make  an  agreeable  and  profitable  feed. 
We  speak  of  this  to  show  how  feeding  problems  differ 
in  different  latitudes.  North  of  Virginia,  we  doubt 
whether  cotton-seed  hulls  would  pay  as  a  feed.  Efforts 
have  repeatedly  been  made  to  introduce  them  among 
northern  dairymen,  but  never  with  great  success, 
since  farmers  recognize  that  any  of  their  common  fod¬ 
der  crops,  or  even  oat  straw,  will  afford  just  about  as 
much  nutriment  as  the  hulls.  In  the  South,  however, 
the  hulls  are  popular,  and  apparently,  give  good  re¬ 
sults  in  feeding. 

INSURANCE  RISKS  ON  INCUBATOR  LAMPS. 

WHAT  THE  INSURANCE  MEN  SAY. 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  spoke  of  the  fact  that  most  fire 
insurance  companies  refuse  to  insure  houses  in  which 
incubators  are  operated.  This  gives  great  annoyance 
to  many  careful  people  who  wish  to  use  an  incubator 
during  the  cold  weather.  We  have  written  the  lead¬ 
ing  fire  insurance  companies,  asking  them  why  they 
object  to  an  incubator  lamp,  and  in  what  way  they 
consider  that  this  lamp  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
ordinary  kerosene  lamp  used  in  most  farm  houses.  This 
week,  we  give  a  synopsis  of  the  replies  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Another  week,  we  hope  to  give  the  experience 
of  farmers  who  operate  these  incubators. 

The  secretary  of  the  Greenwich  Town  Insurance 
Company  says  that  they  have  never  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  refuse  to  insure  property  where  an  incubator 
is  used.  Personally,  he  sees  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  take  such  a  risk,  but  the  directors  might  think 
otherwise.  His  company,  however,  refuses  to  take 
risks  where  a  steam  engine  is  used.  According  to 
their  by-laws,  a  man  must  use  an  engine  for  thrash¬ 
ing,  at  his  own  risk. 

E.  O.  Weeks,  vice-president  of  the  iEtna  Insurance 
Company,  says  that  incubator  risks  are  refused  be¬ 
cause  insurance  people  consider  the  continuous  burn¬ 
ing  of  an  oil  lamj),  located  in  a  cellar  out  of  sight, 
close  to  wood  or  other  combustible  material,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  hazard.  This  is  especially  true  when  an  in¬ 
ferior  grade  of  oil  is  used.  He  says  that  farmers,  as 
a  rule,  have  more  rubbish  and  litter  about  than  does 
the  merchant  or  manufacturer.  They  do  not  have 
the  appliances  for  extinguishing  fire,  found  in  towns 
or  cities.  He  says  that  insurance  on  farm  property 


has  not  been  profitable  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In¬ 
surance  companies  are  reluctant  to  accept  any  in¬ 
crease  of  hazard.  Ilis  own  company  does  not  prohibit 
such  risks  absolutely.  They  sometimes  insure  incu¬ 
bators  if  located  in  a  small  detached  building  not 
exposing  barns  or  other  buildings.  They  always  in¬ 
sist  that  the  oil  to  be  used  be  never  less  than  the 
United  States  standard  of  fire  test,  and  that  the  lamps 
be  filled  when  cold  and  by  daylight  only,  and, never 
when  near  a  fire  or  open  light. 

The  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company  state  that  they 
charge  25  cents  extra  on  each  $100  of  insurance  for 
three  years’  permission  to  use  incubators.  They  have 
suffered  severe  losses  originating  from  their  use.  The 
hazard,  in  their  opinion,  is  much  greater  than  with 
ordinary  kerosene  lamps,  because  they  are  left  alone, 
and  not  carefully  watched.  Losses  from  the  explosion 
of  ordinary  kerosene  lamps  are  not  usual^-  severe. 

J  H.  Washburn,  vice-president  of  the  Home  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  does  not  know  of  any  company  that 
will  not  discriminate  against  buildings  where  incubat¬ 
ors  are  used.  The  objection  is  that  the  incubator 
lamps  are  not  under  continued  observation.  They  are 
liable  to  start  a  fire,  or  explode  wThile  no  one  is  near 
them  to  look  after  the  damage. 

Louis  P.  Bayard,  of  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company, 
says  that  their  experience  shows  that  many  fires  in 
dwelling  houses  are  caused  by  incubators.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  lamps  burn  all  the  time,  and  are  left  un¬ 
watched.  The  only  way  in  which  farmers  can  use 
these  machines  in  their  dwellings  without  giving  up 
their  policies,  is  by  paying  a  largely  increased  pre¬ 
mium. 

The  Queen  Insurance  Company  state  that  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  incubators  or  incubator  lamps  in  build¬ 
ings  has  been  so  disastrous  that  they  decline  to  grant 
the  privilege  for  their  use  in  any  property  insured  by 
that  Company. 

The  Continental  Insurance  Company  say  that  they 
have  paid  so  many  losses  caused  by  incubator  fires 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  insure  buildings  where  they 
are  used,  at  any  obtainable  rate.  The  insurance  of 
farm  property  at  present  makes  a  loss  for  them  ;  in 
fact,  they  contemplate  an  advance  in  rates.  They 
have  had  ma  ny  losses  from  bursting  or  burning  of 
kerosene  lamps,  but  such  losses  are  always  small,  as 
the  accident  generally  happens  when  people  are  pres¬ 
ent.  When  the  incubator  lamp  takes  fire,  there  is 
usually  no  one  on  hand,  and  the  fire  gets  beyond  con¬ 
trol  before  it  is  discovered. 


SELLING  MILK  BY  A  STANDARD. 

NEED  OF  A  PURE-FOOD  LAW. 

On  page  830,  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  that  a  wholesale 
milk  dealer  had  been  fined  $350  for  selling  skim-milk, 
and,  “  Why  not  place  the  milk  business  on  an  honest 
and  firm  basis,  by  requiring  that  every  dealer  in  milk 
shall  guarantee  the  per  cent  of  butter  fats  which  the 
milk  contains  ?  ”  Why  should  the  milk  deal  er  be  re¬ 
quired  to  guarantee  the  purity  of  his  goods  any  more 
than  the  man  who  sells  tea  or  coffee  or  any  other 
food  ?  I  know  that  milk  is  used  in  almost  every 
family,  while  perhaps  a  few  may  not  use  tea  or  coffee. 
But  should  we  who  get  our  milk  pure  from  the  cow,  be 
obliged  to  ask  ourselves,  wh  en  we  add  it  to  our  coffee 
or  tea,  What  are  we  drinking  ?  We  know  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  milk  is  pure,  but  how  about  the  rest 
of  it,  sugar  and  all  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  the  dis¬ 
crimination  against  any  one  article  of  food  or  drink 
be  stopped,  and  a  law  passed  whereby  all  that  is  con¬ 
sumed  for  food  or  drink  shall  be  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  ?  When  I  go  to  the  store  to  get  my  family 
supplies,  have  I  any  guarantee,  except  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  guarantee,  that  a  thing  I  purchase  is  pure  or, 
in  fact,  what  I  desire  to  purchase  ? 

Much  is  said  in  the  agricultural  press  about  the 
farmers  putting  their  goods  upon  the  market  under 
guarantee  that  every  egg  or  apple  or  print  of  butter 
is  just  like  the  sample.  While  it  is  very  gratifying  to 
the  consumer  to  find  a  dealer  that  he  can  rely  upon, 
or  a  farmer  who  will  furnish  an  article  that  will  be 
just  like  the  sample,  how  is  it  with  the  farmer?  Is 
there  a  thing  that  he  purchases  where,  perhaps,  he  has 
sold  his  guaranteed  eggs  or  butter,  that  he  can  call 
as  pure  as  his  own  product  ?  I  know  that  the  milk 
dealers  are  inclined  to  have  their  milk  and  cream  hold 
out,  but  why  discriminate  against  the  milk  dealer 
and  producer,  and  let  so  many  other  producers  of  food 
supplies  for  human  consumption  go  free?  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  have  a  United  States  law  requiring 
everything  for  human  consumption  to  be  made  abso¬ 
lutely  pure — milk  and  all — under  a  fine  and  penalty 
so  strong  that  a  person  once  caught  in  adulterating 
an  article  for  human  consumption  will  never  wTant  to 
try  it  again  ?  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  there  be 
just  cause  for  discriminating  against  the  milk  dealer 
or  producer.  A.  D.  baker. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  n.-Y. — We  think  that  a  law  compelling  the  dealer 
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to  guarantee  his  milk,  and  sell  it  on  the  basis  of  its 
butter  fat,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  milk  producer 
as  well  as  for  the  public.  There  is  a  pure-food  law 
now  before  Congress.  This  aims  to  establish  a  Fed¬ 
eral  standard  of  purity  for  foods.  Several  States 
have  pure-food  laws  which  are  effective  about  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  way  they  are  enforced.  A  good  pure- 
food  law  would  be  of  great  value  to  farmers. 


The  Farmers’  Club 


[Every  queB^must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

SOME  FRUIT  QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

How  to  Handle  Persimmon  Seeds. — How  can  I  handle  persim 
mon  seeds  so  that  they  will  grow  if  planted  next  Spring.  J.  b.  w. 

Spickard,  Mo. 

Persimmon  seeds  are  very  easily  sprouted  if  treated 
properly.  If  they  have  become  very  dry,  it  is  possible 
that  germination  will  be  slow,  or  perhaps,  they  may 
not  grow  at  all.  They  should  be  mixed  with  sand, 
kept  moist  all  Winter,  and  planted  in  Spring  when 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition.  A  depth  of  one  or  two 
inches  is  about  right  to  cover  the  seeds.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Sod  in  a  Quince  Orchard. — I  have  80  quince  trees  on  moist  clay 
loam,  covered  with  thick  sod.  We  hoed  around  the  trees,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  sod.  Will  the  plow  destroy  the 
roots  of  the  trees?  We  can  put  mulch  around  them.  Shall  I  plow 
this  Winter,  or  in  the  Spring,  or  not  at  all  ?  w.  f.  p. 

Seymour,  Ind. 

The  sod  is  a  great  injury  to  quince  trees  in  nearly 
all  cases.  They  need  moist,  rich  land  and  clean  cul¬ 
ture.  I  would  advise  the  plowing  of  the  sod  at  any 
time  between  now  and  early  Spring,  or  at  that  time. 
Do  not  run  the  plow  very  deep.  Then  cultivate  with 
some  tool  that  will  make  the  soil  very  fine,  and  keep 
it  up  as  long  as  weeds  show  themselves,  h.  e.  v.  d. 

What  Strawberries  for  Alabama  ?— What  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  apples  will  do  best  here  ?  j.  w.  h. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Almost  all  varieties  of  the  strawberry  will  succeed 
in  that  vicinity.  A  list  which  is  likely  to  prove  valu¬ 
able  for  family  use  there,  arranged  in  order  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  is  about  as  follows  :  Michel,  Crescent,  Warfield, 
Bubach,  Haverland,  Parker  Earle  and  Gandy.  If  it  is 
desired  to  plant  for  market  alone,  the  above  list  may 
be  shortened  by  taking  out  Crescent,  Haverland  and 
Gandy.  A  very  good  variety  for  market  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  is  Tennessee,  which  is  medium  in  season. 

It  depends  very  largely  upon  what  is  the  purpose  of 
the  planter  in  setting  apple  trees,  as  to  the  varieties 
to  be  chosen.  Many  kinds  that  do  well  farther  north 
are  not  suitable  to  Alabama,  or  in  the  hill  country  of 
the  northern  part.  For  a  family  orchard,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  among  the  best,  but  only  a  few  of  each  should 
be  planted :  Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Astrachan, 
Red  June,  Oldenburg,  Lowell,  Wine,  Jonathan, 
Grimes’s  Golden,  Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Shockley.  For 
market  purposes,  there  are  very  few  that  are  likely 
to  be  very  profitable.  Among  these  are  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  Oldenburg,  Ben  Davis,  and  Shockley,  n.  k.  y.  d. 

The  Best  Fruit-Tree  Bands.— What  are  the  best  bands  to  put 
around  apple  trees  of  mature  age,  to  keep  the  Canker  and  other 
worms  from  crawling  up  ?  j.  h.  b. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

Numerous  devices  are  yet  extant  for  the  protection 
of  fruit  and  shade  trees  from  attacks  by  the  Canker 
worm.  Molasses,  pine  tar,  printer’s  ink  and  cotton 
have  all  been  used  with  more  or  less  success.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  there  are  certain  patented  devices,  each 
of  which  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturer  to  be  fully 
effective.  Any  bandage,  to  be  of  value,  should  fit 
closely  to  the  trunk,  investing  all  crevices  of  the 
bark.  The  purpose  of  the  bandage  is  to  prevent  the 
wingless  females  from  crawling  up  the  trunk  to  de¬ 
posit  eggs  in  or  near  the  buds.  Bandages  were  mainly 
devised  and  used  in  the  days  before  spraying  was 
practiced.  In  the  case  of  very  large  shade  trees,  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  these  bandages  would  prove 
valuable  if  applied  at  the  proper  time,  namely,  in 
early  Fall  before  the  moths  have  emerged  from  the 
ground.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  applying  them 
after  the  larvaa  have  begun  work. 

However,  any  discussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  different  bandages  in  use,  with  the  controversy 
likely  to  result,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  scarcely 
profitable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  more  reliable 
method  is  now  known  of  ridding  fruit  trees  of  this 
pest.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  spraying 
carefully  and  thoroughly  with  Paris-green  will  rid 
trees  of  the  Canker  worm.  One  pound  of  Paris-green 
and  two  pounds  of  lime  in  200  gallons  of  water  form 
the  mixture  commonly  used.  The  first  application 


should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  leaves  show,  and  as 
many  thereafter  as  may  be  necessary  to  kill  all  of  the 
worms.  f.  c. 

Apples  for  Western  Pennsylvania.— 1.  What  are  the  best 
varieties  of  Winter  apples  to  plant  for  fancy  market  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.?  How  would  these  varieties  succeed: 
Baldwin,  King  and  Baxter  ?  I  want  nothing  but  large-sized  red 
apples.  2.  What  is  the  best  early  quince  for  market  ?  Do  you 
know  anything  about  the  Van  Deman  quince  ?  Is  it  superior  to 
Rea’s  Mammoth  ?  j.  b.  l. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1.  If  I  were  to  plant  apples  for  the  fancy  family 
market  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  I  would  try  to  furnish 
something  that  would  be  of  high  quality,  whether 
handsome  or  not ;  but  for  street  or  shop  sale,  the  fruit 
would  need  to  be  as  attractive  as  possible.  Some 
kinds  have  both  requisites.  For  an  early  apple,  Wil¬ 
liams  is  a  good  one,  Fanny  is  a  little  later  ;  both  are 
very  red  and  handsome.  Jefferis  is  still  later,  of  the 
season  of  Maiden’s  Blush,  but  is  as  good  as  that  old 
standard  in  every  way,  and  better  in  color  and 
quality.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  red  striped  apples 
I  ever  saw,  and  almost  unequaled  in  quality.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  are  Gravenstein  and  Hubbardston.  Grimes’s 
Golden  and  Jonathan  are  a  little  later.  Both  are  of 
the  most  delicious  flavor  and  attractive  color,  one  is 
clear  golden  yellow,  and  the  other  brilliant  red.  They 
bring  the  highest  price  known  to  the  fancy  market, 
and  are  indispensable  in  all  good  family  orchards. 
Tompkins  King  is  good  in  quality  and  of  high  color, 
but  it  drops  badly  except  in  a  few  places  well  to  the 
north  of  Pittsburgh ;  Baldwin  never  was  high  in 
quality,  although  some  who  have  never  eaten  really 
choice  apples  may  think  it  good.  It  drops  badly  as  it 
is  grown  southward  from  New  York.  The  markets 
are  full  of  it,  and  I  would  not  count  it  among  fancy 
apples.  Baxter  I  do  not  know.  There  are  very  few 
large  red  apples  of  high  quality.  Moreover,  the  fancy 
market  does  not  call  for  a  very  large  apple.  The 
stewards  of  some  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  country 
have  told  me  that  they  want  an  apple  of  medium  size; 
that  a  red  one  is  preferable,  but  a  rich  yellow  one  is 
about  as  good.  2.  Orange  quince  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  early  kinds.  Meech  is  good,  too.  Van 
Deman  is  too  new  to  be  well  tested  as  yet,  but  is  much 
like  Orange  and  Rea  in  size  and  shape.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KI  I.  BORNE. 

Thoroughpin  on  Hock  of  Horse. 

My  six-year-old  mare  has  a  swelling  on  the  hock  joint.  A  local 
horseman  says  that  it  is  a  thoroughpin.  What  is  the  cause  and 
remedy  ?  The  mare  is  a  little  lame.  w.  h.  b. 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 

Blister  the  swelling  with  cantharides  and  biniodide 
of  mercury  ointment  (cerate  of  cantharides  ointment, 
one  ounce  ;  biniodide  of  mercury,  one  dram  ;  mix).  If 
the  lameness  persist  after  recovery  from  the  blister, 
rub  the  whole  joint  with  ammonia  liniment  (equal 
parts  strong  aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil  thoroughly 
shaken  together),  applying  it  freely,  and  rubbing  it 
well  in  sufficient  to  produce  a  good  blister.  No  after- 
treatment  of  either  blister  will  be  necessary  unless 
the  crusts  become  very  dry  so  as  to  be  liable  to  crack. 
Then  anoint  daily  with  carbolated  vaseline. 

Wind-sucking  and  Intestinal  Worms  in  a  Horse. 

I  have  a  young  horse  which  I  am  afraid  is  a  wind-sucker.  If 
so,  is  there  any  cure  or  help  for  him  ?  I  saw  the  first  symptoms 
about  a  year  ago.  He  would  sometimes  grit  his  teeth,  and  would 
run  his  tongue  out  when  driving  ;  at  times  he  seems  to  be  almost 
constantly  sucking  wind,  but  never  bites  on  a  manger  or  board 
of  any  kind.  He  seems  to  have  lost  his  ambition,  is  quite  dull, 
and  double  the  amount  of  feed  doesn’t  keep  him  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  half  the  quantity  used  to  do.  He  has  been  troubled 
considerably  with  worms,  and  I  have  doctored  for  them,  but  not 
very  successfully.  He  also  has  lampas  quite  badly.  c.  s.  F. 

Silver  Mine,  Conn. 

Wind-sucking  can  be  prevented  by  buckling  a  strap 
tightly  around  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  about  the  horse  being  a  true  wind-sucker, 
I  would  advise  taking  him  to  a  qualified  veterinary 
surgeon  to  ascertain  whether  your  diagnosis  is  correct. 
Nearly  or  quite  all  the  symptoms  you  describe  may  be 
due  to  intestinal  worms.  For  treatment  see  Intestinal 
Worms  in  a  Horse,  page  778,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  No¬ 
vember  12. 

Grease  Heel  in  a  Horse. 

My  horse  has  trouble  with  his  ankle  similar  to  the  scratches. 
It  swells  a  little  from  standing  during  the  night.  Water  which 
has  an  offensive  odor  oozes  out  of  his  fetlocks.  It  is  of  long 
standing.  Will  you  give  me  a  remedy  ?  s.  a.  c. 

Severn,  N.  C. 

Thoroughly  sponge  off  the  diseased  surface  twice 
daily  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  each  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  carbolic  acid  in  one  quart  of  water, after  which 
rub  dry,  and  apply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment. 
Internally  give  a  course  of  arsenic.  Begin  by  giving 
one  tablespoonful  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  in  the 
feed  once  daily  for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  in¬ 
crease  the  dose  to  two  tablespoonfuls  once  daily,  and 
continue  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Repeat  the  course 
after  an  interval  of  a  couple  of  weeks,  if  necessary. 
Keep  the  heels  from  the  wet  as  much  as  possible. 


The  stable  especially  should  be  clean  and  dry.  If  the 
legs  become  wet,  rub  dry  on  entering  the  stable,  and 
then  apply  the  ointment.  Whenever  they  need  wash¬ 
ing,  use  warm  Castile  soapsuds,  after  which  rub  dry 
as  before. 


Cultivation  for  an  Alabama  Hillside  Peach  Orchard. 

II.  S.  8.,  Birmingham ,  Ala. — What  plan  of  cultivation  is  best 
adapted  to  growth  of  trees  and  holding  the  soil  on  a  hillside  with 
a  clay  subsoil,  that  has  just  been  set  to  peaches?  The  held  has 
grown  cotton  for  the  past  two  years,  and  prior  to  that  was 
“turned  out.”  It  is  disposed  to  wash  rather  badly.  Would  a 
system  of  sidehill  ditches  displace  terracing  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  F.  DUG6AR,  ALABAMA  EX.  STATION. 

Before  one  can  very  confidently  recommend  a  plan 
for  cultivating  an  orchard,  and  for  controlling  sur¬ 
face  water,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  the  trees 
were  planted  in  straight  lines  regardless  of  topog¬ 
raphy,  or  whether  each  line  of  trees  is  on  a  level.  If 
the  rows  of  trees  conform  to  the  slope  of  the  hillside, 
every  tree  on  any  one  line  being  at  the  same  altitude 
as  every  other  tree  on  the  same  line,  they  run  parallel 
or  nearly  parallel  to  the  curving  terrace  lines.  For 
an  orchard  so  planted,  terracing  and  proper  cropping 
constitute  fairly  efficient  safeguards  against  washing. 
For  an  orchard  thus  planted,  hillside  ditches  cannot 
displace  terraces.  However,  if  water  from  still  higher 
levels  on  the  hillside  flows  through  the  orchard,  this 
should  be  diverted  by  means  of  a  hillside  ditch  just 
above  the  orchard. 

If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  rows  of  trees  are 
straight  and  not  conformable  to  contour  lines,  the 
control  of  surface  water  on  a  hillside  becomes  a  more 
difficult  matter.  In  this  case,  in  all  cultivation,  the 
course  of  the  cultivating  implement  should  be  as 
nearly  as  practicable  on  a  level,  even  though  this 
sometimes  makes  diagonal  cultivation  necessary  for 
part  of  a  row.  A  thick  growth  kept  on  the  ground 
for  as  large  a  portion  of  the  year  as  can  be  safely  done 
without  interfering  with  cultivation  necessary  in 
Spring  and  early  Summer,  tends  to  decrease  washing. 
For  this  purpose,  one  can  use  cow  peas  sown  broad¬ 
cast  in  J une,  and  in  September  or  October,  can  sow 
the  orchard  broadcast  in  any  Winter  crop,  as  rye, 
wheat,  or  turf  oats.  The  best  Winter  cover  is  Crimson 
clover  or  Hairy  vetch,  but  both  of  these  in  H.  S.  S.’s 
locality  require  inoculation,  or  the  sowing  with  the 
seed  of  soil  from  the  old  clover  field  for  Crimson  clover, 
and  of  soil  from  an  old  vetch  field  or  from  a  spot  in  a 
garden  where  English  peas  have  grown,  for  the  most 
successful  growth  of  vetch. 

A  peck  of  Crimson  clover  seed,  costing  75  cents  to 
$1,  is  sufficient  for  an  acre.  For  a  thick  stand  of 
vetch,  one  bushel  per  acre  is  required ;  but  as  this 
costs  about  $3  per  bushel,  it  is  more  expedient  to  sow 
a  mixture  of  two  bushels  of  turf  oats  and  one  peck, 
or  even  one-half  peck,  of  vetch  seed  per  acre.  What¬ 
ever  Winter  cover  crops  are  used  to  prevent  leaching 
and  surface  washing,  they  should  not  be  harvested 
but  turned  under  in  Spring.  If  the  trees  are  inclined 
to  make  too  rapid  a  growth — as  is  improbable  under 
the  conditions  stated  in  the  inquiry — the  small  grains 
would  be  preferable  to  Crimson  clover  and  Hairy  vetch. 
For  poor  soils,  and  even  for  fair  soils,  properly  sup¬ 
plied  with  mineral  fertilizers,  these  two  legumes  are 
decidedly  preferable.  It  is  now  too  late  for  any  Win¬ 
ter  cover  crops  to  be  sown  with  expectation  of  afford¬ 
ing  sufficient  benefit  to  pay  for  labor  and  seed. 

How  to  Grow  Oat  Hay. 

J.  II.  M.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. — I  am  anxious  to  learn  more  about  oat 
hay.  When  should  the  oats  be  sown?  How  much  seed  to  the 
acre  ?  At  about  what  stage  of  growth  should  they  be  harvested? 
How  should  they  be  treated  when  harvested  ?  Can  we  expect¬ 
antly  seed  to  Timothy  and  clover  when  growing  oat  hay  ?  Will 
the  catch  likely  be  good  ? 

Ans. — We  have  had  fair  success  in  sowing  two 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  at  the  usual  time  for  oats 
sowing.  We  cut  when  the  first  oats  were  coming  into 
the  dough  or  soft,  milky  state.  They  were  cut 
with  the  mover,  and  cured  much  like  Timothy  hay — 
chiefly  in  the  swath  or  cock.  The  green  stems  are 
hard  to  cure  ;  a  hay  tedder  helps  in  breaking  up  the 
stems,  though  if  the  heads  are  too  ripe  when  cut,  the 
tedder  will  knock  the  grain  off.  The  stems  contain 
rather  more  water  than  Timothy,  otherwise  they  may 
be  handled  about  like  that  grass.  We  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  as  good  a  catch  of  grass  and  clover  seed  as  where 
the  oats  were  sown  for  grain. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Protecting  Potatoes  from  Wire  Worms. — The  R.  N.-Y.’s  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  common  sulphur  gives  best  results. 
Salt  is  sometimes  recommended,  but  experiments  show  that,  in 
order  to  make  it  effective,  one  would  have  to  use  enough  salt 
to  almost  ruin  the  potato  crop. 

Handling  Hen  Manure.— S.  S.  C.,  Hardwick,  Vt.— It  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  mix  your  hen  manure  with  the  other  farm  manures. 
We  find  this  a  good  thing  to  do  in  cases  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  cow  manure  or  stalks  in  the  manure  pile.  Hen  manure 
seems  to  start  fermentation  on  much  the  same  principle  that 
shavings  and  kindlings  will  start  a  fire  in  large  wood  and  coal. 
We  consider  it  far  better  to  put  the  hen  manure  into  the  manure 
pile  than  to  leave  it  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  to  mix  wood  ashes 
with  it. 
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LINDER  A  BENZOIN. 

This  is  a  very  hardy  shrub,  which  is 
common  in  most  of  our  woods,  whether 
high  or  low  land.  We  rarely  see  it  in 
collections,  small  or  large.  Why  this  is 
so,  it  is  hard  to  say,  since  the  plants  are 
interesting  in  many  ways.  It  has  many 
familiar  names  as,  for  instance,  Spice 
wood,  Spice  bush,  Benjamin  hush,  Fever 
bush,  Wild  allspice.  It  has  several  botani¬ 
cal  names  as  well,  as  for  instance,  Lau- 
rus  Benzoin,  Benzoin  odoriferum,  etc. 
It  is  named  Benzoin  because  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  spicy  fragrance  of  the  bark,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  of  certain  resinouS  sub¬ 
stances.  Lindera  is  of  two  sexes — 
dioecious,  as  the  botanists  say — the  male 
flowers  growing  on  one  plant,  the  female 
on  another.  If  we  would  have,  then,  the 
bright  red  berries  which  follow  the  small 
yellow  flowers  which  are  borne  in  the 
Spring,  the  two  sexes  should  be  planted 
somewhat  closely  together. 

The  natural  habit  of  the  shrub,  which 
often  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  feet, 
is  round,  fully  clothed  with  dark-green 
leaves  which  grow  to  be  from  three  to 
five  inches  long  and  of  an  obovate  shape, 
that  is,  the  wider  portion  is  nearer  the 
apex  than  the  base.  It  is  very  easily 
propagated . 

As  our  old  readers  are  aware,  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
25  years,  has  employed  every  device  to 
catch  moles  besides  the  use  of  traps. 
Not  one  of  them  was  effective,  or  if 
occasionally  effective,  the  attendant 
trouble  was  greater  than  the  service 
rendered.  R.  S.  L.,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  says  that  he  has  used  concentrated 
lye  with  good  results.  He  puts  a  small 
lump  in  each  run.  When  the  ground  is 
a  little  damp,  the  finger  will  easily  make 
a  hole  into  the  run  through  which  the 
lye  is  dropped,  a  small  sod  being  placed 
over  to  cover  the  hole.  He  keeps  the 
lye  without  deliquescence  after  pound¬ 
ing  it  as  finely  as  desired  in  a  common 
Mason’s  fruit  jar . 

Cklastrus  Scandkns. — This  is  known 
familiarly  as  the  Wax- work  and  Climb¬ 
ing  Bitter-sweet.  It  is  a  native  vine,  or, 
perhaps  more  properly,  a  climbing  shrub, 
found  in  many  parts  of  our  country, 
twining  about  anything  that  is  near 
enough  for  a  support,  and  growing  to  a 
considerable  length  or  height,  as  its  sup¬ 
ports  may  be  lateral  or  vertical.  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  finely  serrated  and 
pointed.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in 
June,  are  borne  in  small  racemes,  and 
are  of  a  greenish- white  color.  These  are 
inconspicuous,  but  the  fruits,  which  are 
really  pods,  open  in  the  Autumn,  and  dis¬ 
play  the  scarlet  covering  of  the  seeds. 
These  remain  during  the  entire  Winter. 

As  a  Standard,  the  Bitter  -  sweet 
makes  a  very  interesting  little  tree  or 
standard,  and  this  is  particularly  the 
reason  why  we  are  alluding  to  it  at  this 
time.  It  may  be  readily  propagated  by 
the  seeds  or  suckers.  As  the  main  stem 
grows,  it  should  be  supported  by  a  stake, 
destroying  all  laterals  as  they  appear, 
permitting  growth  only  at  the  top. 
When  the  plant  reaches  the  desired 
height,  and  the  main  stem  is  thick 
enough  to  support  the  top,  the  stake  may 
be  taken  away.  It  will  then  grow  into 
a  round-headed  little  tree,  which  with 
the  oddity  of  its  scarlet  fruit  borne  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Autumn  and  Winter,  may 
well  repay  one  for  the  trouble  he  has 
taken  in  diverting  its  nature . 

The  Great  Panicled  Hydrangea  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  We  first  saw 
a  plant  of  this  coarse  shrub  24  years  ago, 
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in  the  grounds  of  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  the 
then  associate  editor  of  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Anxious  as  we  were  at 
that  time  to  obtain  a  full  collection  of 
hardy  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  we 
purchased  several  plants.  In  the  dry, 
sandy  soil  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  little  farm, 
this  Hydrangea  amounted  to  little  or 
nothing.  The  leaves  drooped  during  the 
hot  weather,  and  the  panicles  were 
small.  Little  was  known  of  it  at  that 
time,  and  nurserymen  had  not  as  yet 
offered  it  for  sale.  Mr.  Fuller  propagated 
it  by  layers  from  old  wood.  Later  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  cuttings  of  the  new  wood 
would  strike  very  readily.  The  plants  in 
the  moist  soil  of  the  Rural  Grounds  grew 
with  great  vigor,  and  bore  immense  pani¬ 
cles,  for  which,  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  the  plant  has  since  become  popular. 
While  these  papery,  coarse  panicles 
would  not  be  valued  for  bouquets,  they 
are  very  durable,  lasting  from  August 
until  hard  frost;  changing  from  greenish- 
white  to  pink,  they  are  valuable  for  a 
distant  effect  in  the  garden  landscape. 
In  suitable  soils,  this  Hydrangea  makes 
such  an  immense  growth  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  it  back  severely  every  sea¬ 
son.  This  does  not  interfere  with  its 
flowering  at  all,  because  the  panicles  are 
borne  upon  the  shoots  of  the  current 
season.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  main 
stem  grows  larger  and  seraggly.  As  a 
standard  little  tree,  this  latter  defect 
may  be  avoided . 

December  6. — Anjou  pears  are  now 
selling  in  the  New  York  up-town  stores 
for  60  cents  per  dozen,  Anjous  much 
like  those  we  described  sent  to  us  by 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  a  week  or  so  ago. 
They  were  about  the  same  size,  though 
not  so  well  colored — not  so  well  packed. 
There  is,  as  we  are  told,  no  other  pear 
that,  at  this  season,  brings  so  high  a 
price . 

The  price  of  Greening  apples  is  18 
cents  a  quart,  six  to  a  quart,  and  $1  a 
peck.  Spitzenburgs  are  50  cents  a  dozen 
— the  highest  price,  the  groeeryman  in¬ 
formed  us,  that  he  has  ever  been  obliged 
to  ask.  These  are  of  ordinary  size — the 
Greenings  averaged  about  10  inches  in 
circumference . 

Other  Seedling  Potatoes.  —  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  request  for  the  experience 
of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  raising  potatoes  from  the 
true  seed,  we  have  several  replies.  Here 
is  one  from  W.  H.  Graham,  Aledo,  Mer¬ 
cer  County,  Ill.  The  seed  balls  were 
picked  from  the  Carman  No.  3.  The  seeds 
were  sown  in  April.  When  the  plants 
were  about  two  inches  in  height,  I 
pricked  them  out  into  boxes  filled  with 
good  soil.  During  the  first  week  in  June, 
when  the  plants  were  from  three  to  four 
inches  high,  they  were  transplanted  to 
the  garden,  where  they  grew  vigorously 
until  killed  by  frost  during  early  October. 
Some  of  the  vines  were  rank  growers, 
measuring  nearly  50  inches  in  length. 
Here  are  some  of  the  results  :  One  plant 
yielded  five  tubers,  weighing  25  ounces, 
the  largest  tuber  weighing  10  ounces. 
Another  plant  yielded  three  tubers, 
weighing  15  ounces,  the  largest  tuber 
eight  ounces.  The  third  plant  yielded 
11  tubers,  the  weight  being  21  ounces, 
the  largest  tuber  five  ounces.  A  fourth 
plant  yielded  19  tubers,  the  weight  being 
27  ounces,  the  largest  tuber  five  ounces. 
The  fifth  plant  yielded  16  tubers,  weigh¬ 
ing  22  ounces,  the  largest  tuber  three 
ounces.  The  sixth  plant  yielded  six 
tubers,  weighing  18  ounces,  the  largest 
tuber  5%  ounces.  The  seventh  plant 
yielded  11  tubers,  weighing  17%  ounces, 
the  largest  six  ounces.  Mr.  Graham  gives 
the  yield  of  11  other  hills,  varying  as 
much  as  those  given  above.  The  last 
plant  yielded  57  tubers,  the  weight  of  all 
being  but  eight  ounces,  the  largest 
weighing  only  one-half  ounce. 


Here  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  potatoes  from  the  true 
seed  will  vary  in  yield.  The  only  way, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  we  can  determine  the 
value  of  these  seedlings  is  by  planting 
tubers  of  every  plant,  and  carefully  not¬ 
ing  the  results  until  the  varieties  become 
established.  Mr.  Graham  says  that  the 
10-ounce  tuber  measured  14%  inches  by 
the  long  circumference  and  seven  inches 
by  the  short — the  eight-ounce  tuber  11 
inches  by  the  long  circumference  and  7% 
inches  by  the  short  circumference.  He 
says  that,  upon  some  of  the  plants,  there 
were  many  aerial  tubers,  growing  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  some  of  them  two 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Here  is  another  report  from  C.  E. 
Edmunds,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  which  varies 
decidedly  from  the  report  given  above, 
and  from  that  which  follows,  The  seed 
was  from  the  Carman  No.  1.  The  first 
hill  yielded  eight  tubers  which  weighed 
23  ounces.  The  second  hill  yielded  four 
tubers  which  weighed  17  ounces.  The 
third  hill  yielded  only  one  potato  which 
weighed  11  ounces. 

Here  is  a  report  from  John  R.  Willson, 
of  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  The  seed  was  from 
one  ball  which  matured  on  the  Carman 
No.  3.  It  was  sown  about  the  middle  of 
April  in  the  house,  and  the  plants  were 
transplanted  June  10.  The  best  hill 
yielded  37 potatoes  weighing26%  ounces. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Good 

Digestion 

Waits  on  appetite,  or  it  should  do  so,  but 
this  can  be  only  when  the  stomach  is  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
so  tones  and  strengthens  the  stomach 
that  it  digests  food  easily  and  naturally 
and  then  all  dyspeptic  troubles  vanish. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Price  $1. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


WANTED. 

A  man  to  graft  trees  in  Nursery  from  January  1 
to  April.  Address 

STUART  PECAN  CO.,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


W  A  N T P  n~ST0WKLL’8  KVERGRKEN  8WEKT 
II nil  I  LU  CORN  for  Seed.  Growers  address 

EASTON  PACKING  COMPANY,  Easton,  Md. 


Pntatn  ^arm  (Smith’s)  grows  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
l  U  Id  l U  Irish  Cobbler  and  others,  catalogued  by  best 
Seedsmen.  Circular.  8.  J.  SMITH,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


Every  successful 

farmer  who  raises  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries  or 
grain,  knows  by  experience 
the  importance  of  having  a 
large  percentage  of 

Potash 

in  his  fertilizers.  If  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  too  low  in  Potash  the 
harvest  is  sure  to  be  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality. 

Our  books  tell  about  the  proper  fertilizers 
for  all  crops,  and  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  farmer. 

QERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL 

TIMOTHY,  CLOVER,  ALSIKE 


SEEDS 


SEND  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

New  methods  of  cleaning  enable  us  to  save  all  the  good 
seeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  therefore 
pay  fair  price*  for  seeds — every  quality — and  can  seU 
clean  *eed*  at  close,  prices.  Booklet  Seed  Sense  free. 


THE  WHITNEY-N0YES  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


1,000 


Ridgeway  8trawberry  Pits  for  $2.50.  Crders 
booked  now.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


nr  i  nil  TREES,  3c.  All  kinds  of  stock  CHEAP. 
ILAuII  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva. N.Y 


Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Fruit  Bearing  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  mailed 
FREE.  W.  M.  PKTHSR8’  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 


Grape  Vines 


Low  prtfF*. 


Small 

Fruits 

Old  and  New 
Varieties. 


-  , -  Descriptive  lint  free. 

Extra  fine  stock  CURRANTS.  Gooseberries, 
CAMPBELL'S  EARLY  Grape.  Quality  extra. 
Warranted  true.  T.  8.  ULltUARO  CO.,  Frcdoula,  N.Y. 
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A  DOZEN  or 
A  MILLION. 

Strawberry  plants  by  the  dozen  or  million. 
Ninety  acres  In  plant  bed*.  The 
largest  Strawberry  Nursery  In  the  world. 
My  present  stock  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
health  and  vigor. 

#  grow  everything  I  sell. 

I  do  not  buy  and  sell.  A  trial  order  will 
convince  you.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR., 

liitjc  44  Soli  Mbit  ry,yi<l. 
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TRCCS 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL.  Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Climbers, 
It  user,  Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants,  Pieonies.  Largest  and  choicest  col¬ 
lections  in  America.  Rest  Novelties.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  *“»■*  HoP*  Sormrle*  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Fifty-ninth  Y»»r. 


-  BUSINESS  T RE ES” ROGERS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Nurseryman  to  The  Business  Farmer. 


850,000  Peach,  160,000  Plum,  3.60,000  Pear,  75,000  Cherry,  150,000 
Apple,  Quince,  Apricot,  Mulberry,  etc.,  60,000  Nut  Bearing  Tree., 
a ,000,000  Small  Fruit.,  1,000,000  Kanes.  Headquarters  for 


ORNAMENTAL  TREE8  AND  SHRUBS.  44| 

.  with  choloo  Keses,  P lasts,  Arasmrtas,  Flews, 
Oerrsetoedsnoe  solicited.  Catalogue  and  trios  Mat  free. 

HARRISON  CO.,  B«X  BS 
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PAINE8VILLE,  OHIO. 


JADOO  FIBRE  *»» 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  »r  Flowers 

SEND  FO R  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 

For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 


Remember  tbat  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv. 


THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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(CONTINUED.) 

The  largest  potato  in  any  one  hill  weighed 
six  ounces  ;  the  next  best,  five  ounces. 
Of  the  14  hills,  three  were  early.  Mr. 
Willson  sends  a  pencil  outline  of  two  of 
the  largest  tubers,  one  of  which  is  round, 
the  other  somewhat  oblong.  He  says 
that  both  are  very  smooth,  the  longer 
one  having  but  few  eyes . 

Now  it  seems  to  us  a  very  interesting 
problem  to  solve,  which  will  give  the 
heaviest  yields  after  the  seedlings  be¬ 
come  established  —  those  that  yielded 
only  one  or  two  tubers,  the  largest  of 
which  weighed  three-fourths  pound,  as 
in  the  case  of  The  R.  N— Y.  yield,  or  10 
ounces  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Graham’s  yield; 
or  those  that  yielded  85  small  tubers,  as 
was  the  case  with  a  hill  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
seedlings  the  past  season.  Surely,  we 
want  to  know  about  this,  and,  in  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  very  little  is 
known  about  it . 

Another  report  regarding  the  Mexican 
June  corn  comes  to  us  from  a  friend  in 
South  Haven,  Mich. — F.  K.  Chesebro  : 

I  had  125  stalks  of  Mexican  June  corn  from  a 
10-cent  package  of  seed.  I  planted  it  in  a  corner 
of  my  main  corn  field,  and  gave  the  same  care  in 
cultivating,  but  no  manure.  The  tallest  stalks 
reached  a  height  of  13  feet;  eight  ears  were 
started  on  two  or  three  stalks,  the  earliest  barely 
reaching  the  roasting  stage.  I  counted  11  rows 
of  brace  roots  on  one  stalk,  the  highest  being 
four  feet  10  inches  above  the  ground.  A  young 
man  weighing  135  pounds  climbed  a  stalk  until  his 
feet  were  fully  four  feet  from  the  ground.  No  sup¬ 
port  was  given  the  stalk. 


THE  KUMQUAT  OR  CHINESE  GOOSE¬ 
BERRY  ORANGE. 

As  Grown  Wild. — On  page  805,  your 
market  reporter  announces  the  advent 
into  the  northern  markets  of  the  Kum- 
quat  or  Kin-Kan,  a  little-known  fruit  of 
the  Citrus  family.  He  says  that  he  has 
been  told  by  one  who  has  tried  them 
that  ordinary  persimmons  were  just  as 
satisfactory.  Now  a  good,  well-ripened 
persimmon  is  quite  agreeable,  but  I 
think  that  particular  person’s  taste  for 
the  orange  flavor  could  not  have  been 
very  highly  developed,  or  the  Kumquats 
were  in  poor  eating  condition,  as  many 
consider  them  the  most  pleasing  and 
dainty  of  all  Citrus  fruits,  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal. 

My  first  knowledge  of  this  distinct 
little  orange  came  as  a  very  agreeable 
surprise  20  years  ago,  when  I  was  piloted 
by  a  bright  native  boy  to  a  small  thicket 
of  Kumquat  trees  growing  wild  about 
some  neglected  fortifications  near  the 
old  city  of  Cantarem,  in  Brazil.  The 
native  called  them  by  a  Portuguese  name 
equivalent  to  sweet  limes,  but  nobody 
seemed  to  know  what  they  really  were, 
neither  did  I  find  them  again  while  in 
tropical  America,  though  many  months 
were  spent  in  voyaging  upon  the  Ama¬ 
zon  River,  and  nearly  every  town  and 
village  upon  its  bank  was  visited.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  centuries  in  which  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  river  has  been  known  to  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  nearly  all  the  useful  tropical 
plants  and  fruits  native  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  become  naturalized,  and  are 
found  in  more  or  less  neglected  profu¬ 
sion  growing  about  the  various  towns 
and  villages  situated  on  its  banks. 
Oranges,  lemons  and  shaddocks  in  great 
variety  are  found  struggling  with  native 
vegetation  near  every  settlement,  and  the 
grateful  and  intensely  acid  lime  (Citrus 
Limetta)  grows  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
tangled  thickets,  loaded  with  fruits, 
springing  up  wherever  a  careless  hand 
has  tossed  a  few  seeds.  But  no  Kum¬ 
quats  were  again  found  or  heard  of,  and 
the  name  and  habitat  of  this  interesting 
fruit  remained  a  mystery  to  me  until  a 
descriptive  list  of  Oriental  economic 
plants  fell  into  my  hands,  after  return¬ 
ing  to  civilization. 
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In  a  Greenhouse. — My  next  meeting 
with  the  Kumquat  was  in  the  green¬ 
houses  of  a  New  Jersey  nurseryman, 
where  I  found  a  dozen  dwarf  little  trees 
growing  in  nine-inch  pots,  and  fairly 
loaded  with  the  little  golden,  plum¬ 
shaped  fruits.  These  trees,  which  had 
well-formed,  bushy  heads,  and  were 
scarcely  two  feet  high,  had  been  sent 
over  from  Japan  by  a  friend  some  two 
or  three  years  previously,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  very  indifferent  care,  being  grown 
on  the  benches  in  vacant  places  during 
the  Summer  season,  and  stowed  away  in 
odd  corners  after  the  fruit  ripened  in 
November.  The  Kumquats  produced 
on  these  little  imported  trees  were  as 
sprightly  and  refreshing  as  those  found 
in  boyhood  on  the  banks  of  the  far-off 
Amazon.  These  trees  have  been  grafted 
in  Japan  on  dwarf  lemon  stocks,  prob¬ 
ably  the  “  hardy  orange  ”  (Limonium 
trifoliata)  which,  I  have  since  been  in¬ 
formed,  not  only  renders  them  extremely 
prolific,  but  quite  resistant  to  cold,  as  it 
becomes  nearly  dormant  during  Winter. 
This  I  have  repeatedly  verified  on  a 
little  imported  tree  scarcely  16  inches 
high,  which  is  now  domiciled  in  a  gallon 
tomato  can,  and  carrying  a  number  of 
perfect  and  well- ripened  fruits.  Within 
the  last  three  years,  this  tree  has  twice 
been  shipped  long  distances,  with  the 
earth  removed  from  the  roots,  and  many 
times  been  exposed  for  hours  to  tempera¬ 
tures  below  the  freezing  point,  but  no 
apparent  injury  has  ever  followed. 

With  the  ordinary  treatment  of  a  win¬ 
dow  geranium,  the  Kumquat  seems  per¬ 
fectly  content,  and  remains  a  striking 
ornament  during  Winter  with  its  dark, 
g lossy  foliage  and  brilliant  golden  fruits, 
which  are  almost  as  persistent  as  those 
of  the  well-known  Otaheite  orange.  It 
blooms  profusely  in  June  or  July,  when 
the  fruits  set,  and  more  sparingly  in 
September.  The  flowers  are  typical 
orange  blooms  in  miniature,  and  are 
much  admired,  having  a  very  delicate 
perfume. 

A  Window  Plant. — I  have  always 
thought  the  Kumquat  would  become  a 
very  popular  window  plant  as  soon  as  its 
merits  and  ease  of  management  became 
generally  known.  Grafted  imported 
trees,  which  will  bear  as  soon  as  estab¬ 
lished,  are  now  being  offered  at  50  cents 
to  $1  each  by  several  nurseries  handling 
exotic  plants,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  one  can  get  better  value  for  the 
amount,  if  at  all  fond  of  choice  plants. 
In  pot  culture,  the  Kumquat  can  be  kept 
almost  indefinitely  in  a  manageable  size, 
it  not  being  necessary  to  let  it  exceed 
the  dimensions  of  a  gooseberry  bush, 
and  can  safely  be  wintered  in  a  light 
cellar  like  a  Hydrangea  or  Oleander,  if 
not  wanted  in  the  living-room. 

The  fruits  borne  in  window  culture 
are  fully  as  good  in  quality  as  those 
grown  in  the  tropics,  if  plenty  of  sun¬ 
light  is  to  be  had.  As  stated  by  your 
reporter’s  informant,  the  rind  and  all  is 
eaten,  as  it  is  thin,  sweet,  and  juicy, 
while  the  pulp  is  refreshingly  sub-acid. 
The  principal  use  of  the  Kumquat  in 
China  and  Japan  is  for  crystallizing  and 
preserving,  and  the  very  delicious  prod¬ 
uct  is  now  being  offered  by  Oriental  im¬ 
porting  houses,  and  is  even  quoted  by 
the  fancy  grocery  departments  of  the 
larger  general  stores.  It  is,  also,  eaten 
when  fresh,  and  cut  into  halves,  forms 
an  ingredient  of  all  Japanese  cooling 
drinks. 

A  Market  Fruit. — Many  Kumquats 
have  lately  been  planted  in  Florida  and 
the  Gulf  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Citrus 
belt  of  California,  and  as  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  hardier  than  most  oranges,  it  is 
likely  to  become  a  familiar  and  accept¬ 
able  Winter  fruit  in  our  markets.  Under 
favorable  conditions,  the  trees  will 
eventually  grow  12  to  15  feet  high,  but 
are  easily  trained  into  any  desired  shape, 
so  that  Winter  protection  is  not  difficult, 
especially  as  they  are  said  to  bear  with¬ 
out  injury,  temperatures  of  10  to  15  de¬ 
grees  above  zero,  when  once  well  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Kumquat  fruit  is  usually 


about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  good-sized 
Damson  plum,  though  we  see  Japanese 
drawings  of  round  varieties,  and  the  skin 
has  the  same  appearance  and  texture  as 
the  orange,  but  is  underlaid  with  a  sweet 
juice,  which  contrasts  most  pleasantly 
with  the  interior  acid.  It  is  extremely 
prolific,  even  under  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  a  bush  scarcely  six  feet  high 
producing,  in  Florida,  over  2,000  fruits  at 
a  bearing.  w.  van  fleet. 

Dickson  County,  Tenn. 


Thereare  three  conditions: 

When  the  blood  is  poor; 

When  more  flesh  is  needed; 

When  there  is  weakness 
of  the  throat  or  lungs. 

There  is  one  cure:  that  is 
Scott’s  Emulsion. 

It  contains  the  best  cod- 
liver  oil  emulsified,  or  di¬ 
gested,  and  combined  with 
the  hypophosphites  and 
glycerine.  It  promises  more 
prompt  relief  and  more  last¬ 
ing  benefit  in  these  cases  than 
can  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  any  other  remedy. 

50c,  and  $1  00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


ICE  PLOWS 


116.50.  Circular  free. 

H.  PRAY,  Clove,  N.  Y 


FENCING 

K.  L.  SHELL ABERG 


For  Poultry,  half  cost  of 
Netting;.  Also  farm,  yard, 
cemetery  fences.  Freight 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 
SHELLABERGER,  70  F.  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Pig-Tight 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Mui'li  I  no  you  can  make  100 
styles  of  fence  at  the  rate  of  00 
rods  a  day,  that  willturnevery- 
thing  except  wind  and  water. 
Makes  a  good  hog  fence  at  12o, 
per  rod.  Rabbit-proof  fence  for 
nurseries, orchards,  etc.,  at  IGc. 
per  rod.  A  splendid  farm  fence 
at  18c.  perrodand  poultry  fence 

Horse-High 

at  19c.  per  rod.  Every  foot  of 
it  will  possess  the  three  leading 
features  of  this  ad.  Plain, 
Coiled  Springand  barbed  wire 
to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before 
buying.  Address, 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  106,  Rldgevllle,  Ind. 

Bull-Strong 


IN  A  LIFE  TIME 

»  *lUm  •noogh  to  do  soms  things.  It  v*  ofton  vnoufk  to  toy 
%  wsgon  if  y »s  b«j  tkc  right  Vrnd.  Tks 


ELECTRIC  H  WAGON 

ivrt#  that  loop  under  ordinary  condition#.  Firtt  the  life  of  a  wngon 
depend#  opon  the  wheel#.  This  one  Is  equipped  with  our  Electric 
Steel  Wheel#,  with  straight  or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires. 
Wheel#  any  height  from  24  to  60  Inches.  It  lasts  because  tires  can’t 
$et  loose,  no  re-aettinr,  hubs  can’t  crack  or  spokes  become  loose, 
felloes  can’t  rot.  swell  or  dry  out.  Angle  steel  hounds. 

THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  DAILY  USE. 

Lon’t  buy  a  wagon  until  you  gut  our  free  book.  “Farm  Savings.*1 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.t  Box  M  Uulney.  111*. 


FRAZER  .SSL. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

IM  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
retlMtlng  three  voxe»  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
ASeetsd  by  heat.  SW~  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  BALK  BY  DBALHB8  GENERALLY. 


CREOSOTE  FENCE  PAINT 

Preserves  fences,  sheds,  coops,  and  all  rough  wood¬ 
work.  Handsome,  durable  colors,  and  costs  only  fifty 
cents  per  gallon.  “Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not 
subject  to  dry-rot  or  other  decay.” — (lent'y  Uictbmary 
SAMUEL  Cabot,  Sole  Mfr.,81  Kilby  [8 1.,  Boston, (Mass. 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

%  16  to  24  Gents  per  Rod. 

•53  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
CJ  WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  Co. 
NORWALK.  OHIO.  U.S.A. 


IN  COL.  BRYAN’S  STATE. 


At,  the  Omaba  Exposition,  First;  Prize  and  Gold 
Medal  went  to  Page  Fence  T.ast  week  thirty  full 
ears  Page  Fence— solid  train — went  to  Nebraska 
fanners.  FAIR  Exchange? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


UP  HILL 

AND  DOWN 

you  can  take  the 

LAMB  FENCE 

<3  conforming  perfect- 
AJ  ly  to-  the  surface. 

No  Cutting. 

No  Bagging. 

LAMB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Adrian,  Mlcb. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE, 


Also  CABLED  POULTRY,  CARDEN  AND  RABBIT  FENCE. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Smooth  Wire  Fencing  and  guarantee  every  article  to  be  a? 
represented.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  Fence.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  DE  KALB,  ILIi! 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND. 

■  iw.  VI  ■  v  ■  with  JACKSON’S  Round 

i  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  16  years  we  have  been  making  these 
land  Sewer  Pipe,  lied  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
rand  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  Ac.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 
Cement  Ac.  Write  for  prices.  John  H.  Jackson,  3rd  Av.  Albany.  N.y. 
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PROTECTION 

of  your  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  with  the 

P  6c  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

in  the  heavier  grades  for  the  Roofs,  and  in  the  lighter 
weights  for  Siding,  will  insure  comfort  and  health  for 
your  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  during  the  Winter. 
No  Tar.  No  Paper.  Thoroughly  Water,  Acid  and 
Alkali  Proof.  Air-tight  and  impervious  to  Stable  Gases. 
Send  for  samples  and  further  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81-83  John  Street,  New  York. 
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5  Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with  $4, 
f  and  we  will  advance  your  own  subscription 
ft,*  one  year  free.  New  subscribers  for  next  year 
will  now  get  the  paper  from  the  date  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  until  January  1,  1900. 

Several  weeks  ago,  we  stated  that  Mr.  M.  V. 
Slingerland,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  wished  to  obtain  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  the  Cornell  library. 
Fifty  or  more  people  came  forward  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  so  many  people 
save  their  papers.  Many  readers  say  that  they  would 
not  sell  them  at  any  reasonable  price.  Mr.  Slinger¬ 
land  now  has  a  practically  complete  file  from  1859  to 
1898.  He  wants  the  numbers  issued  between  1850  and 
1859.  Fifty  years  cover  a  big  space  in  history,  but 
perhaps  some  of  our  older  readers  can  supply  the 
papers. 

Evebything  in  the  work  line  is  done,  and  our  only  income  is 
eggs  and  butter,  neither  of  which  hardly  pays  the  cost  of  the  feed 
for  the  whole  herd  and  flocks.  One  trouble  with  farming  is  the 
four  months  of  non-paying  chores  and  routine,  which  one  cannot 
“  do  up  ”  for  good. 

Thus  writes  a  farmer  in  central  New  York.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  true  as  regards  many  farms,  yet  who  can 
find  a  business  in  town  or  city  of  which  the  same 
thing  cannot  be  said  ?  There  are  dull  times  in  all 
trades,  and  really,  a  well-managed  farm  has  fewer 
days  of  unprofitable  labor  than  stores,  shops  or  fac¬ 
tories.  In  most  large  establishments,  for  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  year,  the  clerks  or  helpers  do  not  actually 
earn  for  their  employers  much  more  than  their  salaries. 
Reading,  thinking,  planning  and  getting  acquainted 
with  your  own  family  and  neighbors — all  these  make 
good  farm  work  for  dull  times. 

It  is  evident  from  our  first-page  article  that  Ithaca 
is  not  an  ideal  place  for  greenhouse  work  that  re¬ 
quires  plenty  of  sunshine.  This  requirement  is  true 
of  the  strawberry.  While  the  writer  of  the  article  is 
very  enthusiastic  as  to  the  success  attained,  the  crop 
comes  altogether  too  late  to  secure  best  prices  in  the 
New  York  City  market,  probably  about  the  highest- 
priced  market  in  the  country.  Our  nearby  Jersey 
growers  try  to  get  the  berries  in  about  the  holidays, 
and  secure  much  higher  prices  than  Mr.  Fletcher 
mentions.  The  southern  berries  do  injure  the  sale  of 
the  hothouse  fruit  later  in  the  season  in  this  market. 
Another  thing,  the  most  successful  nearby  growers, 
men  of  many  years’  experience,  secure  the  best  results 
by  setting  the  plants  directly  in  the  benches,  instead 
of  in  pots.  “In  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom.” 

The  class  of  labor  employed  by  some  of  the  large 
truck-gardeners  shows  the  changes  wrought  in  this 
business  within  a  few  years.  One  large  grower,  who 
has  extensive  ranges  of  glass,  as  well  as  a  large  area 
devoted  to  field  culture,  employs  an  army  of  Italians 
— several  hundreds  of  them.  They  do  not  represent  the 
better-class  Italian  labor,  but  are  illiterate  peasants 
and,  one  would  consider,  not  very  desirable  citizens. 
They  work  for  very  low  wages,  so  low  that  native 
labor  cannot  compete  with  them,  and  men  and  women 
alike  are  willing  to  work  in  field  or  garden.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  these  people  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
lower  prices  and  increasing  competition.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  very  conditions  which  put  greenhouse 
lettuce  within  the  reach  of  a  laboring  man  prevent 
him  from  finding  work  in  growing  it.  It  must  not  be 
imagined!  however,  that  all  truckers  employ  this  class 
of  labor  at  tnt  present  time,  but  there  seems  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  these  cheaper  foreigners  will  gradually 
supplant  other  workers  entirely 


None  of  the  representatives  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  who  speak  about  insurance  risks  as  affected 
by  incubator  lamps — page  864 — mentions  any  distinc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  kind  of  incubator  used.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  any  danger  from  first-class  incu¬ 
bators.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the  eheap- 
john  incubators  are  never  safe.  They  are  always  a 
menace.  They  are  made  to  sell  for  a  low  price,  and 
are  made  cheap.  Cheap,  poor  oil  is  another  element 
of  danger,  and  neglect  in  keeping  lamps  cleaned, 
trimmed  and  filled  properly,  contributes  to  the  risk. 
These  considerations  should  have  weight  with  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  They  have  no  business  to  charge 
higher  rates  because  of  the  use  of  a  first-class  incuba¬ 
tor.  Let  them  discriminate  against  the  cheap  ma¬ 
chines  if  they  must,  but  take  into  account  the  quality 
of  the  machine.  This  indiscriminate  condemnation  is 
all  wrong. 

With  next  week’s  R.  N.-Y.,  will  be  included  the 
annual  index  for  the  year  1898.  This  has  been  care¬ 
fully  prepared  at  a  great  outlay  of  time  and  money, 
and  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  multitude  of 
different  subjects  discussed  during  the  year.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  variety  of  topics  have  been  treated 
more  or  less  fully.  The  index  is  well  worth  preserv¬ 
ing  for  future  reference.  We  are  frequently  appealed 
to  for  information  as  to  articles  which  the  inquirers 
are  certain  we  have  published,  but  which  they  cannot 
find.  Some  of  them  have  the  volumes  for  many  years 
back.  The  index  would  be  all  they  need.  Some  of 
our  agents,  too,  have  told  us  what  a  great  help  the 
index  is  in  getting  new  subscriptions,  as  by  its  use, 
they  are  able  to  show  at  a  glance  what  a  compendium 
of  up-to-date  agricultural  and  general  information  it 
contains.  The  index  is  valuable  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Preserve  it  !  Refer  to  it !  Use  it ! 

The  outlook  for  southern  peach  culture  is  considered 
more  encouraging  by  W.  M.  Scott,  page  862,  than  by 
some  recent  correspondents.  The  immense  numbers 
of  trees  being  set  have  alarmed  many.  They  fear 
overproduction.  The  fact  is  that  these  trees  will 
have  to  contend  with  diseases  and  insects,  and  it  is 
likely  that  many  of  them  will  never  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  At  best,  all  will  be  short-lived.  The  careful 
man  who  fertilizes,  cultivates  and  sprays  faithfully 
and  intelligently,  is  likely  to  get  a  satisfactory  crop 
and  profitable  returns.  The  fungous  and  insect  ene¬ 
mies  are  a  blessing  to  him.  But  greater  attention 
must  be  paid  to  sorting,  packing  and  marketing. 
Advantage  must  be  taken  of  all  modern  methods. 
There  was  a  glut  in  some  markets  last  Summer,  while 
others  were  bare.  Georgia  peaches  have  established 
their  good  quality.  Now  let  the  growers  do  their 
part.  The  markets  will  take  immense  quantities,  but 
they  must  be  handled  right. 

Our  public  men  brag  about  this  country’s  vast  ex¬ 
port  trade.  We  have  sent  so  much  produce  abroad 
during  the  last  few  years  that  millions  of  gold  must 
be  sent  back  to  square  the  accounts.  Grain,  meat 
and  cotton — direct  products  of  the  farm — make  up  an 
immense  proportion  of  our  exports.  Our  statesmen 
like  to  pat  the  farmer  on  the  back  with  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  tell  him  that  it  proves  that  he  must  be  pros¬ 
perous.  He  might  be  more  prosperous  if  they  would 
see  to  it  that  better  men  are  sent  to  represent  this 
country  abroad.  Our  relations  with  foreign  countries 
are  based,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  food  and  fiber 
we  can  sell  them.  We  should  have  representatives 
abroad  who  are  capable  of  enlarging  and  increasing 
this  trade.  The  American  consul  who  causes  two 
pounds  of  American  lard,  ham,  butter  or  grain  to  be 
sold  where  one  was  sold  before,  does  something  for 
his  country.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  considered 
wise  to  pension  our  third-rate  poets  and  prose  writers 
by  sending  them  to  fill  small  offices  in  foreign  lands. 
Better  keep  them  at  home  to  learn  American  ideas. 
Send  men  over  the  sea  who  will  study  foreign  markets 
rather  than  foreign  manners. 

Why  does  not  The  R.  N.-Y.  grow  enthusiastic  over 
the  prospects  for  growing  sugar  beets  in  New  York 
State  ?  Our  farmers  need  a  new  money  crop.  We 
pay  out  more  money  for  foreign  sugar  than  for  any 
other  foreign  food.  New  York  State  farmers  can 
produce  sugar  beets  of  fine  quality,  and  two  factories 
are  now  in  actual  operation.  New  York  State  will-' 
pay  this  year  nearly  $40,000  in  sugar  bounties.  What 
more  could  one  ask  to  make  New  York  sugarmaking 
a  great  success  ?  We  answer — a  fair  prospect  for  the 
future.  We  can  remember  the  time  when  steer-feed¬ 
ing  was  very  profitable  in  New  York  State.  How  our 
grandfathers  would  have  scorned  the  idea  that,  before 
the  end  of  this  century,  a  few  packers  in  the  Far  West 
would  monopolize  the  business  of  feeding,  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  distributing  the  country’s  meat  supply  !  In 
their  day,  roving  Indians  and  a  few  half-wild  herders 


held  the  great  plains  on  which  a  vast  share  of  the 
country’s  meat  and  bread  is  now  produced.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  driven  off,  and  business  men  backed  by 
great  capital  so  developed  the  western  ranges  that  for 
every  pound  of  wild  Indian  they  once  produced,  they 
now  turn  off  a  ton  of  beef.  It  is  this  systematic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  western  ranges  that  injured  beef¬ 
making  as  a  profitable  industry  in  New  York  State. 
For  centuries,  the  great  cane-sugar-producing  islands 
have  been  under  Spanish  control.  This  means  that 
they  have  produced  but  a  fraction  of  the  sugar  they 
might  have  produced.  It  was  Spanish  incompetence 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  that  gave  France  and 
Germany  the  chance  to  develop  the  beet-sugar  indus¬ 
try.  It  seems  to  us  that,  with  American  money  and 
business  enterprise  back  of  the  sugar  growers  in  Cuba 
and  other  Spanish  islands,  there  will  be  a  change  in  the 
country’s  output  of  sugar,  nearly  like  the  change  in 
meat-making  when  American  enterprise  and  money 
were  substituted  for  the  Indian  on  the  plains.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  sugar  promoters  on  this 
•side  of  the  question. 

An  account  of  the  Rocky  Ford  (Colorado)  musk- 
melons,  given  by  the  American  Florist,  suggests  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  why  this  fruit  has  attained  such  wide 
popularity.  These  melons,  during  the  past  season, 
sold  in  the  Chicago  market  for  $1 .50  per  crate,  when 
nearby  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Indiana  Gems  were 
selling  for  20  cents  a  basket,  equivalent  to  less  than 
60  cents  a  crate.  The  Colorado  melons  were  shipped 
over  1,000  miles,  in  hot  weather,  and  then  sold  for 
double  the  price  of  the  home-grown  product.  The 
high  quality  of  the  fruit  is  naturally  the  great  factor, 
but  the  manner  of  marketing  is  worth  considering. 
The  Rocky  Ford  melon  growers  have  united  in  an 
association  which  works  together  for  the  good  of  all, 
making  large  contracts  for  sales,  and  combining  to 
advertise  their  product  in  new  markets.  It  is  asserted 
that  one  single  contract  made  by  the  association  sup¬ 
plied  292,000  crates  of  45  melons  each,  realizing  $284,- 
700  from  this  one  sale.  The  association  employs  in¬ 
spectors,  who  carefully  examine  the  fruit  before  it  is 
crated,  and  any  melons  which  do  not  come  up  to 
standard  are  rejected.  The  best  of  products  may  be 
neglected  if  good  business  methods  are  ignored  in 
placing  them  upon  the  market. 

BREVITIES. 

You  talk  about  your  furnaces,  hot-water  pipes  and  sich, 
High-fangled  fancy  flxin’s  in  the  houses  of  the  rich ; 

But  ’cordin’  to  my  thinkin’  you  won’t  never  get  no  nlgher 
To  real  solid  comfort  than  the  roarin’  kitchen  fire. 

Zero  man  came  out  our  way,  and  left  a  spell  of  weather; 

The  wind  jest  howls,  it’s  snowin’  fast,  and  take  it  altogether, 

It  aint  no  night  to  stroll  around  or  sit  on  the  verandy ; 

I’d  rather  watch  the  kitchen  fire,  an’  eat  Ma’s  popcorn  candy. 
Tom’s  got  the  woodbox  filled  brim  full,  and  Jennie  ’ll  cram  the 
stove, 

We’ll  roast  you  out  now,  Uncle  Bill,  take  up  your  chair  an’  move 
Jim’s  got  the  bag  of  hickory  nuts.  Want  cider,  did  you  say  f 
Jest  chew  them  big  red  apples— we’re  a  drinkin’  our’n  that  way. 

-  w.  w.  H. 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  quit  saying,  Oh  dear  ! 

Oub  hens  love  bran— a  case  of  bran  “  mash.” 

Thebe  is  too  much  money  blown  out  at  the  inn. 

The  preacher  of  agriculture  is  not  always  a  teacher. 

Tbuth  is  “  mitey  it  spreads  by  little  mites  of  efforts. 

“  All  flesh  ”  used  to  be  grass.  Now,  much  of  it  is  ensilage. 
Some  men  think  the  world  has  made  lefts  out  of  their  rights. 
‘‘Loves  darkness  rather  than  light”— forcing  rhubarb — page  863. 
One  way  to  weaken  friendship  is  to  lend  money  on  the  strength 
of  it. 

Cut  bone  and  corn !  Cut  bone  and  corn !  Balanced  poultry 
ration  as  sure  as  you  are  born. 

Secbetaby  Bliss  is  to  resign.  Usually  when  bliss  leaves  our 
nterior,  dyspepsia  takes  its  place. 

It’s  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  transfer  your  debts  from  your 
own  conscience  to  your  creditor’s  pocket. 

Yes,  sir,  when  a  man  quits  in  despair,  he  joins  an  anti  -trust 
society.  It’s  a  big  one,  too,  unfortunately. 

A  German  company  mixes  spent  hops  with  waste jpolasses, 
presses  into  cakes,  and  has  “  a  new  stock  food.” 

The  Rural  never  had  cause  to  blush  for  the  RuralBlush  potato. 
It  straggles  in  the  hill,  but  is  so  good  it  fills  the  bill. 

Do  we  believe  in  gowns  for  judges  ?  Certainly,  we  believe  the 
women  folks  should  have  a  chance  to  decide  many  family  matters. 

The  old  doctor  tells  us  that,  while  a  child  can  cry  tears,  it  is  not 
in  danger.  The  “  dry  ”  cry  is  the  thing  to  fear.  The  “  dry-up  ”  cry  is 
better  still. 

Now,  then,  Madame,  don’t  be  too  ready  to  use  a  whitewash 
brush  on  your  husband.  Let  some  of  his  faults  stand  out  where 
other  folks  can  hit  them. 

In  New  Jersey,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  use  a  milk  can 
belonging  to  another  and  marked  with  his  name  and  initials, 
without  his  consent.  If  cans  are  so  used  and  found,  their  con¬ 
tents  may  be  emptied. 

A  reader  in  western  New  York  writes:  “  We  are  going  to  kill 
all  the  geese  that  have  white  bones,  before  they  make  the  Winter 
any  harder.”  You  must  also  kill  all  the  foxes  with  heavy  fur 
and  burn  all  the  corn  with  thick  husks. 

How  the  town  dealer  growls  when  a  farmer  sends  off  and  buys 
his  goods  at  wholesale!  The  same  man  will  do  his  best  to  shut 
the  farmer  out  of  the  town  trade  by  making  him  pay  a  big  license. 
They  all  want  a  slice  of  the  farmer’s  trade — what  he  buys,  also 
what  he  has  to  sell. 
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GOVERNOR  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

A  PERSONAL  STUDY  OF  THE  MAN. 

How  He  Looks ;  What  He  Says ;  His  Promise. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  little  verse  printed 
on  page  788,  just  after  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  election  : 

Don’t  disappoint  us,  Teddy,  for  the  hour  has  struck  at  last, 

And  golden  opportunities  within  your  life  are  cast. 

Go  right  out  to  the  people;  they  have  put  you  in  the  chair, 

And  they  can  knock  you  out  again — remember  that  !  Take  care  ! 
Kick  out  the  politicians  when  they  whisper  evil  things. 

Be  true,  and  see  what  higher  trusts  the  fateful  future  brings. 

Be  firm,  and  common  people  will  be  proud  to  shout  your  name; 
Be  weak,  and  ’round  your  promises  we’ll  brand  a  mark  of  shame! 

Mr.  Roosevelt  acknowledged  this  verse  in  two  lines  : 

“  I  like  the  poem,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  I  will 
try  to  act  up  to  it.  ” 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  country  people.  Some 
of  them  cast  votes  which  acted  as  bacteria  to  ripen 
and  develop  the  public  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  our  people  would  like  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  human  being  stands  behind  the  public 
man.  I  told  Mr.  Roosevelt  I  wanted  a  mortgage  on 
half  an  hour  of  his  time.  He  gave  it  readily.  I  have 
tried  to  forget  all  I  have  read  about  him,  and  give 
here  a  pen  picture  of  the  man  as  he  photographed 
himself  upon  my  mind. 

How  He  Looks. — Imagine  a  burly,  thick-chested 
man  of  about  40  years.  He  has  the  peering  habit  of 
near-sighted  men,  who  thrust  the  head  forward  and 
glance  about  them  on  entering  a  room.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  decidedly  a  man  of  pronounced  mannerisms.  A 
big,  square  head  is  set  so  flat  upon  his  shoulders  that 
you  hardly  notice  his  neck.  There  is  a  wonderful  sug¬ 
gestion  of  power  in  that  deep,  heavy  chest,  and  the 
square,  bulging  shoulders.  He  seemed  quick  on  his 
feet,  but  a  look  at  his  legs  would  disprove  one  great 
campaign  story.  The  people  were  told  in  glowing 
language  how,  at  the  battle  of  San  Juan,  Col.  Roose¬ 
velt  ran  up  a  steep  hill,  and  then  shouted  a  sentence 
of  mild  profanity  back  at  his  soldiers.  The  more 
this  story  was  told,  the  steeper  grew  the  hill  and  the 
more  forcible  the  sentence.  I  don’t  believe  the  story. 
No  man  with  that  build  can  run  up  a  steep  hill  and 
have  enough  breath  left  for  swearing.  He  might  run, 
or  he  might  shout,  but  I  don’t  believe  he  did  both  at 
once  !  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  built  for  square,  stand- 
up  fighting,  but  not  for  running.  The  people  of  New 
York  may  be  glad  to  find  that  he  has  speed  in  mind 
and  heart  rather  than  in  his  legs. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  burly,  thick-chested  Irishman 
directing  a  gang  of  Italian  laborers  ?  He  fairly 
bristles  with  the  proud  thought  that  time  brings  its 
reward,  and  has  made  him  the  boss  of  men  whose 
ancestors  in  the  Roman  army  conquered  the  world. 
Trim  that  man’s  hands  and  feet  down  by  80  per  cent. 
Cut  off  his  head  at  the  thick  shoulders,  and  put 
back  a  head  four  sizes  larger  and  filled  to  the  skull 
with  brains.  Shape  in  front  of  it  a  square,  Dutch¬ 
looking  face,  and  flavor  it  by  extracting  the  dominant 
expression  from  the  faces  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  St.  Jerome  and  George  Peabody. 
Temper  the  power  and  force  with  nobler  purpose  and 
a  keen  sense  of  responsibility,  and  dress  the  man  in 
good  clothes  of  the  common  people.  There  you  have 
a  picture  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

How  He  Talks. — He  looks  at  you  through  his  eye¬ 
glasses,  and  waits  for  you  to  begin.  These  glasses 
seem  to  be  microscopes  which  enable  him  to  look 
at  your  thoughts  and  read  your  unspoken  words. 
The  eye  is  kindly  and  true.  The  contraction  or 
“  squint  ”  seems  to  be  a  mere  habit.  When  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  talks,  he  goes  at  it  earnestly,  his  face  twitching 
with  nervous  energy.  He  has  a  habit  of  drawing  back 
his  upper  lip  and  showing  his  teeth.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  smile  or  a  scowl,  but  a  habit  like  rais¬ 
ing  the  eyebrows,  or  shrugging  the  shoulders.  He 
waits  till  you  are  through,  and  then  talks  rapidly  and 
forcibly,  apparently  screwing  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth — twitching  or  jerking  the  muscles  of  his  face. 
It  is  like  a  man  conscious  of  possessing  great  bodily 
energy,  packing  the  steam  and  fire  of  his  nature  into 
his  words,  and  darting  them  out  to  explode  against 
his  hearers.  He  talks  shells  rather  than  rifle  balls. 

He  struck  me  as  a  man  with  small  sense  of  humor _ 

too  earnest  to  deal  in  jokes.  I  would  call  that  a  mis¬ 
fortune,  for  there  are  troubles  ahead  of  him,  and  the 
ability  to  see  the  fun  in  some  of  the  political  dramas 
that  are  coming  would  lighten  his  way. 

What  He  Says. — Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  he  did 
not  want  to  be  interviewed  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  He  will  give  no  opinions  regarding  matters 
which  he  has  not  studied.  I  asked  him  one  question, 
however,  which  I  do  not  think  he  will  object  to  answer¬ 
ing  in  public.  “Mr.  Roosevelt”,  I  asked,  “do  you 
think  you  appreciate  and  understand  the  confidence 
and  the  faith  that  plain,  country  people  have  in  you  ? 
They  have  never  seen  you,  they  know  you  only  by 
what  they  have  read  about  you,  but  somehow,  they 
feel  that  you  are  straight  and  square.  I  wonder  if  you 
realize  just  what  that  faith  in  your  character  means  I” 


Mr.  Roosevelt  seemed  to  know  at  once  why  I  asked 
such  a  question.  His  answer  was  that  he  thought  he 
did  realize  what  that  meant,  for  he  was  by  breeding, 
training  and  habits  a  man  from  the  middle  class  of 
everyday  life.  He  seemed  to  think  that  it  was,  in  one 
sense,  unfortunate  that  people  should  build  practical 
hopes  on  their  theory  of  his  character  and  ability.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  considered  “square”  and  “  straight”, 
but  a  Governor’s  square  might  seem  a  triangle  to  the 
man  who  was  personally  interested  in  some  legisla¬ 
tion,  that  the  Governor  fairly  considered  unwise.  A 
thing  may  be  “  straight  ”  or  crooked  according  to  the 
amount  of  personal  interest  we  have  in  it.  There  are 
only  two  sentences  that  I  want  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt  : 

“All  I  can  do  as  Governor  is  to  try  to  see  that  all 
men  have  an  equal  chance  before  the  law.  There  are 
injustices  of  Nature  that  I  cannot  hope  to  remedy.” 

“  Injustices  of  Nature  !”  Is  Nature  ever  unjust  ?  The 
poor,  the  weak,  the  victims  of  unfortunate  ambition, 
habits,  judgment,  or  locality  !  There  are  thousands 
of  men  living  on  lonely  farms  who  are  disappointed 
at  the  outcome  of  life.  They  cannot  tell  you  just  why 
they  have  failed  to  reach  what  they  hoped  for.  They 
have  but  a  vague  idea  as  to  a  remedy  for  their  trou¬ 
bles — which  may  be  due  to  these  “  injustices  of  Na¬ 
ture.”  Many  of  these  men  have  faith  in  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  honesty  and  “square”  qualities.  I  wondered 
then,  and  I  wonder  still,  whether  he  realizes  what 
that  confidence  means.  I  wonder  whether  he  thinks, 
as  many  of  us  do,  that  most  legislation  is  considered 
in  the  interests  of  the  strong  and  self-assertive  classes! 
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I  am  glad  of  one  thing — he  did  not  have  a  mouthful  of 
promises  of  impossible  things  for  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State  ! 

Who  He  Is  ! — I  can  tell  you  about  the  man’s  head 
or  chest  or  tongue,  but  who  can  bore  into  his  heart 
and  brain,  and  tell  you  the  ruling  forces  of  his  life  ? 
Farmers  understand  the  value  of  pedigree.  Many  a 
farm  has  weathered  the  storm  during  the  past  hard 
years  because  there  were  fixity  of  purpose  and  good 
habits  in  the  farm  stock  in  house  and  barn.  Now  and 
then,  an  individual  goes  wrong,  and  is  fed  or  trained 
away  from  the  fixed  habits  of  his  ancestors.  As  a 
rule,  though,  we  may  safely  judge  the  inner  works  of 
the  son  by  the  outside  works  of  the  father.  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  father  and  grandfather  were  both  public 
men,  upright  and  “square.”  The  younger  man  was 
not  required  to  change  any  angles  or  correct  any 
curves  in  the  character  that  came  to  him  by  inheri¬ 
tance.  It  is  said  of  the  elder  Theodore  Roosevelt  that 
he  regularly  gave  one  day  in  every  week  to  visiting  the 
poor.  He  did  this  not  as  a  penance  or  as  a  duty,  but 
as  a  privilege,  and  he  gave  counsel,  consolation  or 
cash  willingly  and  helpfully,  so  that  no  man  or  woman 
lost  self-respect  through  the  giving. 

“  Blood  will  tell  !  ” 

What  will  it  tell  ? 

Just  the  old  story — what  the  past  generation  taught 
it  to  tell  and  gave  it  the  right  to  direct.  Many  a 
man,  with  good  blood  in  his  veins,  has  watered  it  by 
indolence  or  dissipation.  If  anything,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  seems  to  have  worked  some  of  the  water 
out  of  the  blood  that  he  fell  heir  to,  and  thickened 
rather  than  diluted  it.  The  picture  of  the  self-made 
man  is  often  held  up  for  our  admiration.  This  man 
is  usually  some  strong,  rugged  character  who  works 
his  way  up  through  poverty  and  troubles  to  some 


high  position,  and  we  envy  him.  The  truth  is  that 
the  happiest  days  of  his  life  are  those  passed  in  the 
early  fight — before  he  won  a  place.  If  he  rise  above 
his  natural  station  in  life,  he  will  find  himself  at  the 
goal  with  defects  of  character  that  will  embitter  him. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  rich  man’s  son  who, 
growing  up  without  the  stimulus  of  poverty  or  the  lash 
of  hard  conditions,  yet  remains  true  to  manly  ideals, 
may  be  ranked  as  perhaps  the  highest  type  of  the 
“  self-made  ”  man,  for  he  has  fought  against  destruc¬ 
tive  forces  from  within. 

Wliat  Will  He  I)o  ? — For  agriculture  ?  No  one 
knows.  He,  probably,  does  not  know  himself.  He  is 
a  student,  and  as  matters  are  presented  to  him,  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  study  them  fairly.  He  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  the  potato  blight  by  issuing  a  proclamation.  He 
could  not  make  a  speech  on  nitrogen,  which,  pasted 
in  a  farmer’s  scrap-book,  would  make  up  for  neglect 
to  sow  clover  seed.  He  might  draw  his  sword,  and 
charge  up  hill  at  the  weeds,  but  he  would  injure  only 
those  he  stepped  on.  One  good  thing  is  that  he  seems 
to  realize  the  limitations  of  the  Governor  in  his  direct 
relations  to  agriculture.  Other  industries  may  be  di¬ 
rectly  benefited  by  legislation,  but,  as  in  business,  agri¬ 
culture  is  reached  indirectly — through  middlemen. 

How  is  one  to  know  just  what  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State  want?  It  is  not  possible  to  grant  every 
individual  demand.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  thor¬ 
oughly  representative  agricultural  organization  that 
can  go  to  the  Governor  with  a  fair  and  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  what  the  plain  farmers  require.  The  State 
Grange,  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  or  the  various 
horticultural  societies  and  stock-breeder’s  associa¬ 
tions  are  more  or  less  restricted,  and  do  not  represent 
the  majority  of  our  farmers.  If  we  had  an  organiza¬ 
tion  like  the  Michigan  State  Association  of  Farmers’ 
Clubs,  working  on  non-political  lines  and  making  only 
well-considered  suggestions,  it  could  be  of  vast  help 
to  Governor  Roosevelt. 

I  say  these  things  entirely  upon  my  own  responsi¬ 
bility.  I  have  no  authority  whatever  to  speak  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  any  subject.  I  refer  to  them  in  this 
connection  because  it  seems  the  best  time  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  our  common  farmers  will 
never  receive  full  consideration  until  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  strong  and  energetic  body  of  men  who 
can  make  their  force  and  their  power  felt. 

I  hope  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  take  a  personal  interest  in 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Department.  He 
tells  in  one  of  his  books  of  a  hunting  incident  in  the 
Far  West.  He  watched  a  bear  in  the  valley  below  him 
working  at  stones  and  stumps  and  fallen  logs — spend¬ 
ing  time  and  power  enough  to  move  a  house.  Yet, 
with  all  that  labor,  the  bear  was  merely  catching 
mice  and  grubs.  That  has  always  appealed  to  me. 
The  picture  of  the  great,  powerful  animal,  capable  of 
fighting  and  destroying  the  largest  game,  yet  content 
to  waste  its  mighty  energies  in  hunting  mice  and  in¬ 
sects  !  I  hope  that  Governor  Roosevelt  will  do  as 
much  as  any  Governor  can  to  see  that  our  State  De¬ 
partment  hunts  the  noblest  game  it  can  find. 

Will  He  “Get  There.”— Get  where  ?  Higher  up  ! 
No  one  ever  lives  at  “Get  There ’’—better  places  lie 
beyond.  He  may  go  higher  up  in  the  truest  sense, 
and  by  doing  so  kill  his  chances  for  higher  political 
honors.  The  people  have  an  ideal  Roosevelt  in  mind. 
It  was  this  ideal  that  elected  him.  If  he  show  the 
ear-marks  or  the  collar-marks  of  the  ordinary  poli¬ 
tician,  he  will  go  from  Albany  into  an  obscurity  from 
which  no  human  agency — not  even  another  war — can 
ever  drag  him. 

He  is  said  to  carry  a  violent  temper — usually  well 
loaded.  I  would  be  sorry  to  have  a  department  under 
him  and  be  found  guilty  of  negligence  or  laziness. 
Some  wise  people  shake  their  heads,  and  say  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  too  impulsive  and  quick-tempered  to  make 
a  good  Executive.  Most  people  will  be  likely  to  think 
that  a  little  “  righteous  indignation  ”  properly  laid  on 
at  Albany  during  the  next  two  years,  will  not  rob 
the  State  of  money  or  reputation. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  this  strong  man’s 
weakness  lies  in  his  honest  ambition.  He  may  be 
tempted  to  further  that  ambition  by  trading  away 
what  we,  who  stand  off  at  a  distance,  will  call  his 
self-respect.  Our  history  contains  the  records  of  many 
who  did  this.  The  rights  and  hopes  of  the  plain,  un¬ 
represented  people  seem  easy  to  give  away  when  the 
gift  means  the  political  support  needed  to  further 
one’s  ambition. 

We  shall  see  what  lies  in  store  for  our  new  Gover¬ 
nor.  Is  he  one  of  those  men  apparently  sent  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  speak,  and  do  so  that  his  words  and  deeds  may 
live  in  history — inspirations  for  all  who  hope  for 
better  things  ?  Is  he  one  of  those  characters  who 
seem  to  mock  the  course  of  human  events  by  raising 
the  hopes  of  the  busy  common  people  only  to  dash 
them  at  last  by  weakly  losing  faith  in  their  ideal  ? 

Who  knows  ? 

Only  He  who  holds  the  keys  of  destiny. 

HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD. 
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FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Tjie  choicest  garb,  the  sweetest  grace 
Are  oft  to  strangers  shown; 

The  careless  mien,  the  frowning  face 
Are  given  to  our  own. 

We  flatter  those  we  scarcely  know; 

We  please  the  fleeting  guest; 

And  deal  full  many  a  thoughtless  blow 
To  those  who  love  us  best. 

Love  does  not  grow  on  every  tree, 

Nor  true  hearts  yearly  bloom. 

Alas  for  those  who  only  see 
This  cut  across  a  tomb! 

But,  soon  or  late,  the  fact  grows  plain 
To  all  through  sorrow’s  test; 

The  only  folks  who  give  us  pain 
Are  those  we  love  the  best. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  History. 

* 

One  suggestion  made  at  a  Missouri 
woman’s  club,  was  that  steps  be  taken 
to  fit  up  a  room  in  every  country  town 
where  the  farmers’  wives,  with  their 
children,  could  rest  while  waiting  for 
the  menfolks  to  transact  their  business. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  there  is  nowhere 
for  the  wives  to  wait  while  in  town,  ex¬ 
cept  a  grocery  store,  and  a  comfortable 
room,  with  toilet  conveniences,  would 
certainly  be  a  great  boon. 

* 

A  great  many  styles  of  pinballs  are 
seen  among  the  little  gifts  at  this  season. 
Patriotic  colors  being  the  vogue,  a  group 
of  three  balls,  red,  white  and  blue,  is 
pretty  and  effective.  The  pinball  is 
made  by  winding  soft  wool  into  a  ball, 
and  then  crocheting  a  covering  of  silk  to 
fit  over  it.  Each  ball  is  fastened  to  a 
narrow  ribbon,  the  ribbons  being  drawn 
through  a  ring  at  the  top.  The  balls  are 
all  stuck  full  of  pins,  so  that  they  bristle 
like  a  thistle  bloom. 

* 

A  time-honored  joke  is  that  of  the 
young  housekeeper  whose  flinty-natured 
pound-cake  was  described  by  her  hus¬ 
band  as  running  about  20  ounces  to  the 
pound.  We  have  heard,  too,  of  an  ama¬ 
teur  cook  whose  leaden  biscuits  were 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
used  tooth  powder  instead  of  baking 
powder  as  leavening  material ;  but  we 
read  recently  of  an  English  soldier  cook 
whose  results  were  still  more  impossible, 
from  the  alimentary  standpoint.  The 
Autumn  maneuvers  of  the  volunteers 
ended  with  a  dinner  to  the  regimental 
sergeants,  and  one  of  them,  who  prided 
himself  on  his  culinary  talent,  made  a 
huge  plum  pudding  for  this  festive  occa¬ 
sion.  Said  he  : 

I  had  made  the  pudding  two  days  before,  had 
it  boiled,  and  now,  reheated,  it  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  amid  the  welcome  shouts  of  my  brother 
warriors;  and  I  naturally  felt  a  bit  proud  of  it, 
for  I  hadn’t  been  a  ship’s  cook  for  nothing. 

“  Seems  mighty  hard,”  remarked  the  sergeant 
major,  as  he  vainly  tried  to  stick  his  fork  into  it, 
“  Have  you  boiled  us  a  cannon  ball,  Browney  ?  ” 

“  Or  the  regimental  football  ?  ”  asked  another. 

“  Where  did  you  get  the  flour  ?  ”  questioned 
Sergeant  Smith. 

“  Where  ?  ”  I  retorted.  “  Prom  store  No.  5,  of 
course.” 

“  The  deuce  you  did  !  ”  roared  the  quartermas¬ 
ter  sergeant.  ‘‘Then,  hang  you,  you’ve  made 
the  pudding  with  Portland  cement!  ” 

And  so  it  proved.  The  pudding  is  now  preserved 
in  the  battery  museum. 

* 

Think  of  a  doll’s  bouse  that  costs  $125  ! 
Sucb  a  one  was  a  leading  attraction  in  a 
New  York  toy  store.  It  was  beautifully 
complete,  lighted  with  electricity,  and 
having,  as  the  house  agents  say,  all 
the  modern  improvements,  including  a 
colored  butler,  cook  and  nurse,  the  last- 
named  being  seated  in  a  rocking-chair, 
feeding  the  baby.  There  was  a  well- 
stored  linen  closet,  a  kitchen  with  every 
appliance,  a  gorgeous  drawing-room  and, 
acme  of  realism,  two  bicycles  in  the  hall ! 
No  wonder  every  small  girl  who  came 
into  the  store  hung  over  that  marvelous 
domicile  as  though  bewitched. 

Among  the  season’s  mechanical  toys 
are  fat  little  hens  that  lay  eggs  while 


you  wait.  A  cow  which  gives  real  milk 
is  another  rural  suggestion — though  the 
illusion  is  a  little  disturbed  by  lifting  a 
lid  or  trapdoor  in  Bossy’s  back  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  the  milk.  The  me¬ 
chanical  cow  associates  with  a  mechan¬ 
ical  pig,  which  grunts  as  it  walks,  and 
with  bleating  sheep,  braying  donkeys, 
and  dancing  bears.  Many  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  toys  are  very  expensive,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  cheap  ones,  too.  There 
seems  to  be  a  wonderful  increase  in  the 
number  of  parlor  games,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  instructive.  The  coming 
generation  should  be  a  very  intelligent 
one,  if  opportunities  are  used  aright. 

* 

The  Atchison  Globe  observes,  pessi¬ 
mistically,  that  what  the  West  wants  is 
a  women’s  magazine  that  will  teach  cor¬ 
rect  cooking  of  beefsteak,  pork  chops 
and  ham  gravy.  The  women  read  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  about  ways  to  serve  ter¬ 
rapin.  The  editor  in  question  often  ex¬ 
presses  grave  misgivings  on  the  score  of 
feminine  advancement ;  he  seems  to  fear 
that,  because  a  few  women  have  strayed 
into  political  pastures,  their  sisters  will 
follow  their  example,  and  abolish  the 
domestic  virtues.  We  think,  however, 
that  his  despondent  attitude  is  uncalled- 
for.  _ 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS'  PLAYTHINGS 

Where  little  folks  are  to  be  found,  are 
to  be  found  playthings,  usually  very 
much  scattered  about.  Fig.  397  shows 
a  way  to  make  the  little  people  orderly. 
This  box-like  affair  has  a  top  on  which 
they  can  play — using  it  as  a  table.  A 
drawer  in  each  end  holds  childish  treas¬ 
ures,  as  also  do  the  two  closets  below 
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them.  These  closets  also  afford  excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  for  “  keeping  house  ”  ! 
Such  an  affair  can  be  as  plain  or  as 
elaborate  as  one  chooses.  In  either  case, 
it  will  be  a  joy  to  the  children  and  a 
relief  to  their  elders  in  the  matter  of 
once-scattered  playthings. 

There  is  one  excellent  feature  about 
such  a  device  as  this  that  might  not  be 
thought  of  at  first  glance.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  children  be 
taught  orderly  habits  from  the  start.  A 
neat  little  receptacle  like  this  makes  it  a 
pleasure  for  the  little  folks  to  gather  up 
their  treasures,  and  put  them  carefully 
away  when  playtime  is  over.  D. 


CLEANING  AGATEWARE. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln  gives  some  ex¬ 
cellent  advice  in  regard  to  cleaning 
agateware  pans  and  kettles,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Kitchen  Magazine  for  December. 
She  says  that  this  ware  may  be  kept 
smooth  and  clean  by  using  a  little  extra 
care,  not  to  have  the  heat  too  intense, 
not  to  cook  or  boil  at  a  galloping  rate, 
and  if  by  any  mishap  things  do  burn  on, 
to  remove  the  pan  at  once  ;  but  do  not 
add  cold  water  immediately,  as  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature  may  crack  the 
glazing. 

Do  not  try  to  dig  or  scrape  off  the 
burned  portions,  but  fill  the  pan  with 
water,  add  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
washing  soda,  and  let  it  heat  slowly.  If 
burned  on  the  outside  as  well,  immerse 
the  pan  in  a  larger  one  filled  with  soda 
water.  The  burned  part  will  come  off  in 
flakes  after  this  treatment,  without  any 
expenditure  of  strength. 

Even  when  there  are  no  burned-on 
portions  to  be  removed,  there  is  always 


more  or  less  brown  scum  which  adheres 
and  marks  the  water  level,  and  this 
should  be  scoured  off  at  every  washing. 
Wring  the  cloth  quite  dry,  and  either 
scour  the  brown  marks  directly  with  a 
piece  of  mineral  soap,  or  rub  the  cloth 
with  fine  scouring  sand  or  ashes,  or  the 
soap,  and  then  a  few  vigorous  strokes 
well  directed,  where  needed,  will  quickly 
remove  all  traces  of  roughness. 

Don’t  trust  to  the  eye,  but  let  the 
finger  tips  tell  whether  the  surface  is 
smooth  or  rough.  Don’t  have  the  cloth 
so  wet  that  the  grit  of  the  soap  is  dis¬ 
solved  before  it  has  a  chance  at  the 
stain,  and  don’t  half  do  it,  trusting  for  a 
more  convenient  time  for  thorough 
work.  For  if  the  pan  be  used  before 
cleaning,  and  the  old  stain  be  burned  in 
again,  it  will  be  made  harder  to  remove. 
Clean  the  outside  always,  the  bottom 
particularly,  as  well  as  the  inside. 

After  the  glazing  crackles,  the  brown 
stains  seem  to  penetrate  all  through  the 
pan,  and  then  she  knows  of  nothing 
that  will  remove  the  discoloration. 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK. 

“  Just  see  that  man  on  his  bicycle, 
bent  up  almost  double.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  ridiculous.  I  don’t  believe  it 
is  good  for  any  one  to  ride  that  way,” 
declared  my  neighbor,  and  she  turned 
away  from  the  window  and  went  back  to 
her  work  over  the  wash  tub.  I  watched 
her  with  interest.  She  was  a  tall  woman, 
and  her  tub  was  on  a  rather  low  bench. 
Consequently,  when  she  fished  up  a  drip¬ 
ping  garment  and  began  rubbing  it  on 
the  scrubbing  board,  her  position  was 
remarkably  like  that  of  the  bicyclist  we 
had  just  seen  scorching  by. 

A  few  days  before,  1  had  seen  this  same 
neighbor  washing  floors.  She  used  a 
long-handled  mop,  and  did  not  have  to  get 
down  on  her  hands  and  knees  to  do  her 
work  ;  but  her  pail  of  water  was  on  the 
floor,  so  that  when  she  stooped  over  to 
wring  out  her  mop,  she  had  to  double  up 
like  a  jackknife.  Why  didn’t  she  observe 
these  things  herself,  I  wondered,  and  see 
that  she  was  doing  the  very  same  thing 
she  condemned  in  the  bicycle  rider  ?  Why 
didn’t  she  have  her  tub  higher,  and  by 
soaking  her  clothes  a  while,  avoid,  to 
some  extent,  the  labor  of  scrubbing  ? 
Why  didn’t  she  stand  her  pail  upon  a 
chair,  or  better  still,  upon  a  table,  so 
that  she  could  wring  out  her  mop  with¬ 
out  bending  her  back  ?  Why  did  she  see 
no  connection  between  the  way  she  used 
her  back  and  the  way  her  back  used  her  ? 

Lastly,  why  didn’t  I  present  the  case 
to  her  and  show  her  a  better  way  ?  Be¬ 
cause  I  knew  it  would  do  no  good  what¬ 
ever.  SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


A  PRETTY  GIFT. 

A  useful  gift,  of  a  nature  that  might 
possibly  fill  the  gaps  in  the  list  where 
nothing  seems  to  fit,  is  a  case  for 
holding  postal  cards.  Cut  four  pieces  of 
thin  cardboard,  6^x4  inches,  and  cover 
one  side  of  each,  using  whatever  ma¬ 
terial  one  fancies.  Plain  or  figured 
India  silk  is  light  and  effective,  or  one 
may  choose  plain  for  two  pieces  and  fig¬ 
ured  for  the  other  two.  If  the  outside 
of  the  case  is  painted  or  embroidered, 
use  the  plain  color  there  with  the  fig¬ 
ured  for  lining,  the  ribbon  hinges  being 
of  a  shade  to  match  the  cover,  or  else  to 
harmonize  with  the  design  on  the  lining. 
A  fine,  gray  linen,  with  “Postal  Cards”  in 
fancy  script  on  the  front  cover  is,  also, 
suitable.  The  case  I  saw  had  a  Christ¬ 
mas  card  let  into  the  linen,  that  is,  the 
linen  was  cut  and  turned  back  under  to 
form  a  frame  for  a  tiny  frosted  land¬ 
scape,  the  word  “Postals”  being  printed 
diagonally  across  one  corner.  Bright 
silk  with  contrasting  ribbons  gives  a 
pretty  lining. 

Before  outside  and  lining  are  over¬ 
handed  together,  the  bands  of  half-inch 
ribbon  for  hinges  are  put  on  in  the 
manner  familiar  to  people  who  remem¬ 
ber  the  little  books  for  holding  “  shin- 
plasters  ”  one  used  to  see  when  that 


light-weight  fractional  currency  was  in 
vogue.  The  puzzling  ribbons  hold  the 
contents  of  the  case  whichever  way  the 
covers  are  opened.  To  arrange  them, 
lay  the  covered  pieces  for  the  lining, 
silk  side  up,  before  you.  On  one  make 
an  X  of  the  ribbon  crossing  in  the 
center  and  reaching  over  the  sides  1%- 
inch  from  the  corners  of  the  cardboard. 
Suppose  we  call  this  the  right-hand 
cover.  Now  across  the  left-hand  cover, 
lay  two  straight  bands  from  side  to  side, 
each  one  inch  from  the  ends.  Turn  the 
right  and  left-hand  covers  together  with 
the  ribbons  between  them,  and  sew  each 
ribbon  over  the  side  from  where  its  end 
projects,  being  careful  to  sew  always 
one  end  of  each  to  a  right-hand  cover, 
and  the  other  end  to  a  left-hand  cover. 
After  the  ribbons  are  securely  fastened, 
overhand  on  the  decorated  pieces  for 
the  outside,  and  the  case  is  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  supply  of  postal  cards,  and  to 
make  glad  the  heart  of  somebody  who 
likes  pretty  things  on  desk  or  table,  and 
appreciates  the  always  knowing  where 
to  find  things  that  are  likely  to  slip  out 
of  sight.  P.  T.  PRIMROSE. 


HOME  LIFE  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

The  special  correspondent  of  Harper’s 
Weekly,  describing  domestic  habits  in 
Porto  Rico,  says  that  the  native  early- 
morning  meal  is  a  cup  of  coffee  with  milk 
— addiction  to  the  black-coffee  habit  does 
not  exist  on  the  island — and  a  piece  of 
bread.  Breakfast  is  served  at  11  or  12 
o’clock,  and  is  seldom  elaborate,  unless 
guests  are  in  the  house.  Boiled  eggs, 
bread,  and  coffee  satisfy  the  ordinary 
man,  but  the  hungry  man  eats  his  gar¬ 
licky  beafsteak  in  addition. 

Dinner  is  tlte  meal  of  the  day,  and  is 
eaten  between  6  and  7  o’clock.  This  is 
the  native’s  only  full  heavy  meal,  and 
this  fact  may  account  for  his  ability  to 
eat  a  quantity  of  food  which  leaves  the 
average  American  a  victim  to  indiges¬ 
tion  and  remorse.  The  positions  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  table  are,  among  the  older 
and  non-traveled  residents,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  :  the  head  of  the  table  to 
the  most  distinguished  guest ;  the  rest, 
in  the  order  of  their  rank  and  import¬ 
ance,  ranged  around  to  the  right,  the 
host  occupying  the  last  seat  after  his 
guests.  The  women  sit  at  the  left  of  the 
table,  all  together.  Among  the  more 
cultured  classes,  the  host  occupies  the 
head,  the  hostess  the  foot,  the  places  of 
honor  being  the  seats  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  host. 

The  evenings  in  the  home — for  in¬ 
stance,  of  an  alcalde,  the  mayor  of  a 
town — are  spent  around  the  center  of  the 
marble-topped  table,  in  lazily  rocking  to 
and  fro  in  the  big  chairs.  The  men 


smoke  their  cigarettes — the  women  never 
smoke — and  a  flow  of  small  talk,  filled 
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with  simple  jokes  and  sallies,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  entire  evening’s  amusement. 
Where  they  have  pianos,  the  daughters 
exhibit  their  limited  skill  on  instruments 
which  are  jangled  and  out  of  tune.  One 
never  sees  a  book  or  a  magazine  in  these 
houses,  though  in  two  or  three  of  the 
larger  cities  there  are  many  literary  men. 
Reading  is  not  a  strong  point  of  the 
island  population. 

A  swell  dinner  in  a  Porto  Rican  home  is  a 
trying  gastronomic  ceremony.  The  menu 
is  made  up  of  astonishing  viands,  and 
the  dishes  seem  to  follow  no  conven¬ 
tional  sequence  in  their  procession  to  the 
table.  Soup  is  as  likely  to  be  the  second 
or  third  dish  as  the  first.  Roast  beef 
and  beefsteak  are  served  at  most  un¬ 
heard-of  moments.  The  disastrous  effect 
of  a  meat  diet  in  tropical  climes  has  been 
dwelt  upon  by  medical  experts,  yet  at 
one  dinner  no  less  than  eight  meat  dishes 
were  served — combinations  of  bacon,  of 
ham,  of  kidney,  of  beef,  and  of  chicken. 

The  following  is  the  menu  of  a  dinner 
given  to  two  Americans  by  a  rich  sugar- 
planter  :  Fried  eggs  and  two  fried  corn- 
cakes.  Vegetable  soup  filled  with  garlic. 
“  Gondinga  ”  (a  hash  made  of  chopped 
kidneys  and  liver,  seasoned  with  garlic 
and  split  olives).  Larded  beef,  cooked 
juiceless  and  hard,  flavored  with  garlic 
and  oil.  Beefsteak,  onions  and  garlic, 
fried  in  oil,  and  served  in  overdone  frag¬ 
ments.  Potatoes,  sweet  and  Irish.  Rice 
and  scrambled  eggs.  Guava  jelly  in 
rectangular  blocks.  Cocoanut  and  brown 
sugar.  American  apples  and  cream 
cheese.  Coffee  and  cigars.  Champagne. 


On  the  Wing. 

GLASS  GARDENING  IN  THE  BAY  ST  A  TE 

“boston  lettuce”;  where  it  comes 

FROM  AND  HOW  IT  IS  GROWN. 

( Concluded .) 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

The  Lettuce  Crop. — Lettuce  is  the 
most  democratic  of  salads,  and  is  on  our 
tables  during  almost  every  month  in  the 
year.  Prices  have  fallen  during  late 
years,  and  it  is  necessary  that  results  be 
obtained  as  cheaply  as  possible,  to  allow 
any  profit.  The  houses  are  kept  at  work 
all  the  year  through,  cucumbers  usually 
succeeding  the  lettuce,  which  is  a  cool- 
house  crop.  When  the  greenhouse  lettuce 
must  be  given  up,  it  is  grown  in  frames 
until  the  outdoor  season  arrives.  In  the 
hot  Summer  weather,  it  is,  of  course, 
given  up,  for  it  is  then  tough,  bitter, 
and  “  bolting.” 

Varieties  of  Lettuce. — A  market  let¬ 
tuce  must  be  crisp,  tender,  and  well- 
hearted,  yet  it  must  not  be  so  brittle 
that  it  will  mash  in  transit.  There  are 
some  very  fine  varieties,  suited  to  the 
home  market,  which  are,  on  this  account, 
not  recommended  for  commercial  use. 
The  Tennis  Ball  type  seems  a  favorite 
for  forcing.  It  appears  under  slight 
variations,  for  each  seedsman  selects  a 
strain  specially  suited  to  his  customers, 
and  the  name  may  differ  with  different 
dealers,  but  the  lettuce  itself  varies 
little.  A  good  solid  round  head  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  columnar  Cos  lettuce,  with 
its  long,  succulent  leaves,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  all. 

The  Soil. — Looking  down  a  long  let¬ 
tuce  house,  one  is  struck  by  the  weed¬ 
less  surface,  and  the  dry,  loose  texture 
of  the  soil.  It  does  not  merely  appear 
loose  ;  it  is  loose,  for  the  grower  may 
clinch  his  fist  and  push  his  arm  down  in 
the  mellow  earth  to  the  elbow,  with  but 
little  resistance.  It  is  friable  in  texture 
when  planted,  and  the  surface  is  not 
compacted  by  frequent  waterings.  It  is 
very  liberally  enriched  by  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  At  W.  Proctor’s  place,  I  saw  a 
fine  house  of  lettuce  in  which,  I  was 
told,  the  soil  had  not  been  taken  out  and 
replaced  for  five  years.  When  the  house 
was  first  built,  the  ground  was  heavily 
dressed  with  manure  and  plowed  up,  be¬ 
fore  the  pipes  were  put  in.  Before  plant¬ 


ing,  about  four  inches  of  the  top  soil  are 
taken  off,  and  this  replaced  with  ma¬ 
nure,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
Another  top-dressing  of  manure  and 
loam  is  given  before  the  second  crop  of 
lettuce  and,  also,  a  sprinkling  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  in  some  instances, 
while  the  third  crop  of  the  season,  which 
is  cucumbers,  has  a  trench  of  manure 
put  in  right  under  the  plants.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  concentrated  plant 
food,  but  lettuce,  of  all  salad  crops,  must 
be  hurried  along,  to  be  tender  and  suc¬ 
culent.  At  the  great  Budlong  place,  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  I  found,  however,  that 
the  soil  is  renewed  each  season.  The 
earth  thus  removed  is  used  for  filling  in 
low  land,  and  is  not  expected  to  do  duty 
again  for  greenhouse  purposes.  This  is 
only  practicable  where  the  market  gar¬ 
dener  has  a  vast  farm  to  draw  upon. 

Sterilized  Soil. — The  lettuce  is  sown 
either  in  greenhouse  benches  or  boxes, 
and  pricked  out  into  boxes  before  being 
planted  in  the  beds.  At  W.  W.  Rawson’s, 
at  Arlington,  I  found  them  sterilizing 
the  soil  for  the  seed  benches.  The  soil 
was  shoveled  into  a  large  vat,  holding, 
perhaps,  a  cart-load.  Several  steam  pipes, 
pierced  with  fine  holes,  ran  through  the 
bottom  of  this  vat.  When  the  vat  is 
filled  with  soil,  the  steam  is  turned  on, 
120  pounds  pressure,  cooking  the  soil 
until  both  animal  and  vegetable  life  are 
destroyed.  Neither  viable  weed  seeds 
nor  insects  survive  this.  Soil  has  been 
similarly  sterilized  by  rose  growers,  to 
destroy  nematodes  or  eel-worms.  The 
sterilized  lettuce  soil,  however,  is  with¬ 
out  manure,  and  the  process  is  obviously 
impossible  after  the  manure  is  added. 
The  sterilized  soil  is  put  on  the  benches, 
and  watered  before  the  seed  is  sown ; 
the  seed  receives  a  thin  covering  of  yel¬ 
low  loam.  The  seed  germinates  strongly 
in  the  sterilized  soil,  and  is  quickly 
pricked  out  into  boxes.  In  the  great 
establishments,  seed  is  sown  at  intervals 
of  about  10  days  during  the  season,  to 
give  a  constant  succession  for  planting. 

Planting  and  Watering. — The  lettuce 
beds  receive  a  thorough  watering  before 
they  are  planted  ;  very  little  watering 
is  required  afterwards,  the  soil  being  so 
loose  in  texture  that  it  does  not  part 
readily  with  its  moisture.  The  crop  may, 
perhaps,  receive  two  waterings  before  it 
is  taken  off.  The  surface  looks  quite 
dry  and  crumbly,  but  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  moisture  beneath.  The  plants 
are  set  in  the  beds  about  eight  inches 
apart.  In  frames  or  hotbeds,  50  plants 
are  usually  set  under  each  3x6  sash, 
making  them  about  7%  inches  apart.  At 
Mr.  Rawson’s  place,  where  the  soil  is  not 
renewed  each  year,  a  dressing  of  Canada 
hard-wood  ashes  is  given  every  Fall,  be¬ 
fore  the  soil  is  prepared  for  planting  ; 
this  checks  cut-worms,  and  is  beneficial 
in  other  ways.  This  dressing  appears 
to  be  the  only  fertilizer  used  excepting 
the  manure.  Fertilizer  manufacturers 
are  not  likely  to  grow  very  rich  through 
these  truck  growers. 

Two  Tennis  Balls.— While  the  White- 
seeded  Tennis  Ball  is  the  favorite  under¬ 
glass  sort,  another  variety,  Black -seeded 
Tennis  Ball,  is  popular  for  growing  out¬ 
side  ;  it  is  rather  larger  than  the  White- 
seeded.  The  first  sowing  of  this  variety, 
for  the  greenhouses,  is  usually  made  the 
last  week  in  August  or  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  while  the  Black-seeded  Tennis 
Ball  is  sown  under  glass,  in  February, 
for  transplanting  into  hotbeds,  from 
which  it  is  set  out  in  the  open  ground 
about  the  end  of  April.  This  is  ready 
for  use  by  the  beginning  of  June,  and  is 
followed  by  the  first  outdoor  sowing, 
made  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  This  is  sown  two  feet  apart,  so 
that  celery  may  be  planted  between,  and 
the  plants  are  thinned  to  one  foot  apart 
in  the  row. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Insect  Enemies  and  Disease. — Aphis 
or  green-fly  is  one  of  the  commonest  in¬ 
sect  enemies  of  the  lettuce.  Previous  to 
February,  it  is  often  quite  troublesome, 
but  does  not  seem  to  cause  much  trouble 
afterwards.  Tobacco  fumigation  seems 
to  be  the  only  cure  and,  when  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  severe,  the  fumigation  should  be 
done  three  nights  in  succession,  to  be 
followed  by  another  treatment  a  week 
or  10  days  later.  The  work  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  very  carefully  done,  or  the  crisp 
and  tender  lettuce  leaves  will  burn  at 
the  edges,  and  the  head  is  then  un¬ 
marketable.  If  tobacco  stems  are  used 
for  fumigating,  they  must  be  moistened 
to  prevent  their  flaming  up,  and  care¬ 
fully  watched  during  the  burning.  In 
damp  and  cloudy  weather,  there  is  risk 
of  mildew,  but  the  care  in  watering 
does  much  to  obviate  this,  and  plenty  of 
air  is  given,  under  such  circumstances, 
while  temperature  is  held  stationary. 

Shipping  the  Lettuce. — The  lettuce 
is  shipped  in  barrels,  packed  snugly,  all 
lying  one  way,  stem  up.  The  roots  are 
trimmed ;  trimming  of  the  leaves  is 
rarely  required.  The  price,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  for  extra  greenhouse  lettuce, 
is  but  50  to  65  cents  a  dozen,  wholesale, 
and  from  this  it  goes  down  to  25  cents  a 
dozen,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  crop 
must  be  watched  closely  to  avoid  finan¬ 
cial  leakage.  It  has  to  compete  with 
Florida  lettuce  already,  and  its  south¬ 
ern  competitors  continue  to  come  in  all 
through  the  season.  The  unequaled 
quality  of  the  eastern  glass-grown  let¬ 
tuce  is  what  holds  it  in  the  market.  One 
would  imagine  that  the  Rawson  place  at 
Arlington,  and  the  Budlong  place  at 
Providence,  would  supply  Winter  lettuce 
enough  for  the  eastern  and  middle 
States ;  yet  there  are  plenty  of  small 
growers  following  the  same  line.  e.  t.  r. 


Muscular 
Food .... 

Tlie  peasantry  of  Europe  in 
general,  prefer  their  bread 
made  from  the  whole  meal, 
because  of  its  nutritive 
value.  The  nutritive  salts  of 
meat  and  of  wheat  are  phos¬ 
phates.  These  phosphates 
are  indispensible  to  the  nu¬ 
trition  of  all  higher  organi¬ 
zations.  They  enter  into  and 
constitute  a  part  of,  not  only 
the  hones,  but  every  muscle, 
every  nerve  tissue;  and  in 
each  secretory  organ  there 
seems  to  be  a  special  accu¬ 
mulation. 

I&mkuh  Miiis  Hour 

A  FIME  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 


as  ground  by  the  Franklin  Mills  Co.,  is  exception¬ 
ally  rich  in  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  elements 
necessary  as  the  sustaining  force  in  all  labor. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  Franklin  Mills 
Flour,  have  him  order  some  for  you  or  send  us 
his  name  and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

The  genuine  made  only  by  the 

Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

SAVE^YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stovepipe)  RADIATOR 
With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 

where  we  have  no  active  agent  we 
will  sell  at  wholesale  price.  Wrlteat 
once. 

Rochester  radiator  Company, 

VI  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


High 

Arm 


fKiBt$IOto$25  SAVED 

to.  .  — *■*  in  buying  direct  from  factory.  80 

<layn  free  trial.  No  agents  large 
profits  to  pay. No  money  in  advance 

$65  Kenwood  Machine  for . $22.50 

No  better  Machine  at  any  price. 

$50  Arlington  Machine  for . $19.50 

Other  Machines  $8.00,  $11.50  and  $15.00 
all  attachments  free,  over  100  000  In 
use.  Catalogue  and  testimonials  free 
Write  today  for  special  freight  offer. 
CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
168-164  West  VanBuren  St.,  B-343  Chicago,  ills. 


To  New  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

will  now  get  the  paper  from  the 
J  3  T1  U  3  ry ,  time  subscription  is  received  until 

1  Qnn  January  1,  1900.  If  you  will  send 

I9UU;  U8  a  club  of  four  subscriptions, 

for  new  or  renewal,  with  14.  we  will 

^  advance  your  own  subscription 

3>I.OO.  one  year  free. 


Ipneiiite 

is  perfectly  ODORLESS, 
and  that  is  another  reason 
why  it  is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish.  You  will  not  have 
to  move  out  of  the  house 
until  it  “  burns  off,”  if  you 
use  Enameline.  “My  stove 
shines  in  the  night,”  a  lady 
writes.  Put  up  in  paste, 
cake  or  liquid  form.  No 
other  has  so  large  a  sale. 

J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  C0.,  New  York 


B.&B. 

ait  ounce  of  proof 

that  you’ll  save  money  by  buying  your 
Dry  Goods  here  is  worth  more  to  you  and 
to  this  store  than  pounds  of  talk. 

We’ll  send  the  proof  free  soon  as  you 
write  for  it. 

An  ounce  of  samples — or  more — all  the 
samples  you  want — of  any  Silks,  Dress 
Goods  or  other  sampleable  goods  you’re 
interested  in. 

All  you  need  do  is  give  us  an  idea  of 
your  preference. 

Goods  and  prices  will  be  such  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  that  every  woman  who 
reads  this  will  be  glad — find  it  to  her 
interest — to  know  about. 

This  store  grows  on  merit. 

Merit  in  merchandising  means  choice 
goods  for  less  prices. 

C  Special  lot  half  dollar  Dress  Goods — 
neat  mixtures — 36  to  42  inches  wide — 
25c.  yard. 

Other  choice  Dress  Goods  35c.,  50c., 
75c.,  85c.,  $1. 

Silks — 50c.,  65c.,  75c.  to  $1.50 — rich 
effects. 

Send  for  our  250-page  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue — you’ll  be  surprised  to  see  the  de¬ 
tails  of  what  a  large  dry-goods  store 
this  is. 

Extensive  assortments  a  feature. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


SOLD! 

*  UNDER  A 

Positive 
Guaran 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be 
done  on  the  washboard, 
even  to  the  wristbands  and 
collar  of  the  dirtiest  shirt, 
and  with  much  more  ease. 

This  applies  to  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer,  which 
will  be  sent  on  trial  at 
wholesale  price.  If  not 
satisfactory,  money  will 
be  refunded.  Agents 
wanted.  For  exclusive 
territory,  terms  <k  pricea-  _ 

write  Portland  Mfo.  Co.  .Box  H,  Portland,  Mich. 


_  CEARH ART'S  IMPROVED  FAMILY 

KN^ING 

^  Cheapest  and  beet.  8*11  1 2  sad  get  year* 

8end  forpartioalars,  and  samplee  of  work  knit  on 

WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S.WORK, 

"TCaoqfVirv  nun  nr, mu  jam  i 


Boyi  and  Girli  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated  Watch, 
,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  aelling  1 1-J  doten 
I  Package  i  of  Blaine  at  10  cent*  each.  Send  yoor 
full  adfdreai  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward 
the  B’.nine  port-paid,  and  a  large  Premium  Lirt. 

_  No  money  required. 

BLUIH*  CO,  Box  353,  Concord  Junction,  Hut. 


C*r  nc  Diamond 
\K*V5  STUDDED  CASE 

Solid  UK  Gold  Fluted  Case  3  Pm- 
■  iflian  Diamonds,  and  Ruble, .  Am- 
erican  movement  Jeweled  A 
accurately  regulated  stem 
wind  &  set  Warranted  for 

Sent  O.  I>. 
with  priv  lege  of  examination 
Do  not  take  from  the  express 
officeif  you  think  this  watch  is  not  equal  in 
to  a  I  JO  watch.  Mention  nearest 
express  office.  Ladies'  or  Gent's.  Agents  and 
talesmen  coin  big  money.  Adlrcss 


EAGLE  WATCH  CO.,  268  Broadway,  New  York, 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

The  grain  market  opened  dull  early  in  the  week, 
but  a  little  higher  In  price  for  wheat  because 
of  foreign  buying  and  cables  of  higher  prices 
abroad.  Receipts,  also,  have  been  very  moder¬ 
ate.  There  is  a  regular  grain  blockade  at  Buffalo, 
as  a  large  number  of  vessels  are  ice-bound  and 
unable  to  make  the  harbor  or  to  get  near  the 
elevators.  The  probability  is  that  many  of  them 
will  not  be  able  to  unload  before  Spring.  The 
market  continued  dull  during  the  week,  but  at 
the  end  was  stronger  and  prices  materially 
higher.  Considerable  wheat  has  been  sold  for 
the  Continent,  and  corn  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Chicago  quotes  No.  3  Spring  wheat,  62  to  64*4c.; 
No.  2  red  wheat,  67  to  68c.;  No.  2  corn,  34*4  to 
34%c.;  No.  2  oats,  2694  to  27c.;  No.  2  barley,  39 
to  50*£c. 

The  market  for  dairy  products  has  developed 
more  firmness  owing  to  light  receipts.  In  fact, 
arrivals  are  abnormally  small,  especially  of 
butter.  The  demand  is  only  moderate,  but  still 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  fresh  receipts,  and 
also  to  draw  on  some  of  the  accumulations.  The 
prices  on  best  grades  are  somewhat  higher.  Bos¬ 
ton  quotes  butter  steady  at  21  to  21*4c.  for  north¬ 
ern,  20*4  to  21c.  for  western,  14c.  for  ladles.  Cheese 
firm  at  10  to  1054c.  for  northern,  10*4  to  1094c.  for 
western.  Chicago  reports  creamery  butter  steady 
at  14  to  1954c.,  dairy  13  to  18c.,  cheese  8%  to  10*4c. 
Cincinnati  reports  cheese  firmer  at  10  to  1054c. 
for  good  to  prime  Ohio  flat.  In  Philadelphia, 
butter  is  firm  at  15c.  for  fancy  western  cream¬ 
ery,  24c.  for  prints.  In  St.  Louis,  butter  is  steady 
at  17  to  20c.  for  creamery,  13  to  18c.  for  dairy. 

Supplies  of  dressed  poultry  are  liberal,  and 
considerable  accumulation  is  reported  of  most 
grades,  while  the  general  demand  is  light.  Still 
the  weather  is  very  favorable,  and  market  steady. 
Of  the  very  best  grades,  there  is  not  an  over¬ 
supply,  but  of  inferior  stock,  the  supply  is  large, 
and  prices  very  irregular.  There  is  a  large 
accumulation  of  live  poultry,  especially  of  fowls. 
For  choice  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese,  there  is  a 
good  demand,  though  there  is  any  quantity  of 
poor  stock  that  is  dragging  at  very  low  figures. 
Egg  receipts  are  very  light,  reported  shipments 
and  collections  small,  and  the  market  strong. 
Some  lots  are  being  held  off  the  market  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices,  in  anticipation  of  much  higher  prices 
next  week.  _ _ 


THE  WEEK'S  QUOTATIONS. 


Saturday,  December  17,  1898. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seoonds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seoonds . 

Western,  June  extras . 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest . 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Firkins,  fancy . 

Firkins,  firsts . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  finest . 

Firsts  . 

Seoonds . 

Western  factory,  June  extras . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Current  make,  finest . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Rol’s,  fresh,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 

CHEESE — NEW 

S  ate,  f.  c..  Sep.  St  Oc.,  col’d,  large,  f’cy. 

Sep.  &  Oc.,  white,  large,  fancy . 

White  or  col'd.,  Nov.,  large,  choice.. 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Sep.  &  Oc„  small,  colored,  fancy . 

Sep.  &Oc.,  small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  Nov.,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  choice . 

Part  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair . 

Full  skims . 

ECUS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fanoy,  new  laid. 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  do* . 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best . 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off. . . 

Fair  to  good . . 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime. 

W’n&S’n,  defective,  per30-doz  case . 5 

Refrigerator,  fall  packed,  f ’y-  case  count 
Fall  packed,  fair  to  prime,  case  count 

Early  packed,  prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  dot . 

Limed,  western,  per  doz . 

FRUIT8— GREEN 
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Apples,  Northern,  Greening,  fancy,  per  bbl  4  00@5  00 

Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

8now,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  50 

Fair  to  prime  grades,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Western  New  York,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Spy,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  50®3  50 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes . 1  25@2  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  per  box . 3  50@4  00 

Russet,  per  box . 3  50 

Grape  fruit.  Florida . 6  0008  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  strap . ™ 

Tangerines.  F)a.,  per  strap . ••••••••  5 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y.  Niagara,  per  basket...  10@  17 

Catawba,  per  basket .  11@  1* 

Cranberries.  C.  Cod, extra  f’cy  vari’s, per  bbl.7  60@8  50 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  bbl . 6  50@7  50 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  crate . 1  50®2  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . 5  60@5  75 

Jersey,  perorate . 1  5U@1  80 

GRAIN 

Wheat .  ™  ® 

Corn .  f?  ®  42 

Buckwheat .  ® 

Oats .  U  ®  37 

Bye . . ,.•••••• . . .  @  01 

Barley  malting .  30  @  60 

Feeding .  42  ®  44 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 1  00@1  50 

Mushrooms,  choice,  per  lb .  4l)@  bo 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  *o®  du 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb .  10®  20 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  »0@  75 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz .  40 


MEATS - COUNTRY  DRB8BHD. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  954® 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  ® 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb .  6  @ 

Grassers,  per  lb .  454® 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  4 94® 

Medium,  per  lb .  4l4® 

Heavy,  per  lb .  354® 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  6  @ 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  13  @ 
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POULTRY— DRESSED— DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Md.  &  Del.,  choice  to  f'y.  per  lb. 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

8tate  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  p.  lb. 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy,  p.  lb. 

Other  Western,  av’ge  finest,  per  lb 
Other  Western,  good  to  prime,  p.  lb. 

Other  fair  to  good . 

'Hher  inferior . 

Chickens.  Phila.,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime . 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good... 

State  and  Penn.,  "good  to  prime... 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Fowls,  J ersey,  good  to  prime . 

8tate  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime.... 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Dicks,  nearby,  prime  to  choice . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Geese,  Western,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n.per  lb 

Southern,  Der  lb . 

Roosters,  par  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair . 

Average  southern,  per  pair..*-.  . 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  00 

Average  Southern,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 
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POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  50@1  75 

8tate,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  37@1  62 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  50 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  50 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  12@I  37 

German,  per  112-lb  bag .  — @  — 

Curn'd  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . .1  25@1  75 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl .  60®  75 


Christmas  Presents. 

We  offer  a  few  watches  that  would  make  nice  holiday 
presents.  If  needed  for  Christinas,  hut  if  you  have  not  time  to 
make  up  a  club  now,  send  the  money,  and  get  up  the  club  after¬ 
wards.  We  will  refund  the  money  when  you  send  the  club. 


Gent’s  14-k.  gold  hunting-case  watch,  with 
10-year  guarantee,  engraved  or  engine 
turned.  Nickel  movement,  seven  jewels, 
cut  compensation  balances,  patent  safety 
pinions,  enam¬ 
eled  dial,  de¬ 
pressed  circle 
for  second 
hand,  with 
black  marginal 
figures.  Price, 

$7.50.  With  one 
year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R. 

N.-Y.  $8,  or  will 
be  sent  free  for 
club  of  20  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


The  lady’s 
watch  corre¬ 
sponds  in  all  particulars  to  the  gent’s,  except  in  size.  Price,  $7.50 ;  or  with  one 
year’s  subscription,  $8.  It  will  be  sent  free  for  club  of  20  yearly  subscriptions  at 
$1  each.  These  are  reliable  timekeepers,  and  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  or  money 
returned.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


SEEDS. 

Clover,  per  100  lbs . - . 6  00  @7  75 

Timothy,  per  100  lbs . 2  50  @3  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  7  @  10 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @  90 

Cuoumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00  @2  50 

Cabbages,  per  100 . 2  00  @4  00 

Cauliflower,  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  60  @4  59 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Florida,  per  box . 1  00  @2  00 

Green  peas.  Fla.,  per  54-hbl  basket . 1  50  @2  50 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket . 1  00  @3  00 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @3  00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @1  25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  @  60 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  26  @  60 

String  beans,  Fla.,  express,  per  basket.  .2  00  @3  50 

Express,  per  crate . 2  00  @3  26 

Freight,  perorate . 1  00  @2  00 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  60  ®  80 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red,  per  bbl.l  50  @2  00 

White,  per  bbl . 3  00  @5  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . I  25  @1  76 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  ner  bag  . 125  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag.... 2  00  @4  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  50  @2  00 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  25  @3  60 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,878  cans  of  milk, 
169  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  467  cans  of  cream. 
The  Milk  Exchange  price  is  3  cents  a  quart  net  to 
the  shipper  _ 


Cheshire  Swine-Breeders'  Association. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  above-named  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  law  office  of  Lyon, 
Painter  &  Hinman,  in  the  city  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
January,  1899,  at  10  o’clock  A.  m.,  for  the 
election  of  directors  and  officers  of  the 


We  have  always  regarded  the  Seth  Thomas  as  the  best  bargain  ever  secured 
for  a  cheap  watch.  It  has  all  the  latest  improvements  in  movement.  The  case  is 
dust-proof,  polished  silveroid,  which  looks  like  silver,  and  wears  better.  It  has 
a  gold  crown.  It  would  easily  cost  $5  at  a  local  jeweler’s.  We  send  it  postpaid  for 

$3.50 ;  or  with  one 
subscription  for  $4  ; 
vYiYS|^  M  or  sent  free  for  club 

0f  10  subscriptions 
at  $1  each. 


For  a  real  low- 
priced  watch  for 
man  or  boy,  this  is 
the  only  one  we 
would  offer  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  is  a 
nickel  case  and 
movement,  jeweled, 
stem-wind  and  set, 
and  fully  warranted 
Price,  postpaid,  $2 ; 
or  sent  for  a  club  of 
six  subscriptions,  at 
$1  each. 


“  A  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer,  and  should  be  read  especially 

by  the  farmer's  sons.'’’ 

$2  Book  for  $1.  $2  Book  for  $1. 

We  have  several  hundred  copies  of  Prof.  CURTIS’S  book, 


Association  and  for  the  transaction  of 
such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
the  meeting. 

B.  B.  BADGER,  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

Dated  Ouaquaga,  N.  Y.,  November  15,  1898 — Adv. 


The  best  Grain-thresher,  Fan- 
nlng-mlll.  Feed-mill,  Rye- 
tliresher.Land-roller,  Dog-power, 
Steam-engine,  Clove r-li u  1 1  er. 
Saw-machine  (circular  &  drag). 
Sweep-power,  Fodder  &  Ensilags 
Cutter.  Round-sllo, 

Ceo.  D.  Harder, 
Manufacturer.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 

...UnA  rnn  tvich  tn  DlirchftSP. 


JEL.L.IFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  ECCS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  8pring  Lambs, 

1  Live  Quail. 

CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Fn  lie  Ilf  ITT  120  LIBERTY  STREET, 

■  Us  HtWII  I,  NEW  YORK. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


HORSES,  CATTLE  SHEEP  AND  SWINE, 

that  have  become  slightly  soiled  on  the  edges  from  lying  on  an  exposed  shelf.  We 
are  going  to  close  these  out  to  subscribers  only  at  $1  each,  post-paid.  The  regular 
price  is  $2.  This  work  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  almost  all  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  standard  work  on  live  stock.  It  is  superbly  illustrated. 
Nearly  100  full-page  engravings,  after  sketches  from  life  by  the  best  artists, 
representing  nearly  every  breed  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  at  present 
known  to  American  breeders  and  importers. 

The  author  has  given  fully  the  origin,  history,  improvement,  description,  char¬ 
acteristics,  merits,  objections,  adaptability,  etc.,  of  each  breed,  with  data  regarding 
its  registry  association,  scale  of  points,  when  used,  and  other  matters  of  value  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  improved  stock.  The  hints  on  selection,  care  and  man¬ 
agement  are  supplemented  by  letters  from  well-known  and  successful  breeders  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada— each  giving  his  actual  methods 
of  handling,  breeding  and  feeding. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  FAVORABLE  COMMENTS: 


It  just  fills  the  place  that  is  vacant  in  the  store 
of  knowledge  of  99  out  of  100  agriculturists.— J. 
Stewart  MeGehee  (Bowling  Green  Farm),  Wood- 
ville,  Miss. 

Of  all  the  wide  range  of  stock  books,  either 
those  treating  of  stock  in  general  or  some  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  breed,  the  above  named  is  by  far 
the  most  carefully  prepared,  reliable  and  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  painstaking, 
thoroughly  well  informed  and  enthusiastic  lover 
of  fine  stock,  who  has  devoted  his  best  days  to 
the  practice  of  what  he  preaches.— American 
Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago. 


Probably  the  most  complete  work  published. — 
Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Chicago. 

The  more  carefully  I  study  it  the  more  I  find 
between  its  covers  to  value  and  commend.— 
Overton  Lea,  (Breeder  of  Sussex  Cattle),  Mount 
Eagle,  Tenn. 

It  is  just  what  I  want  for  use  in  my  classes, 
and  I  can  fully  indorse  the  praise  of  it  so  fully 
expressed  by  others.  I  shall  use  it  instead  of 
lectures.— Prof.  W.  H.  Bishop,  Delaware  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 


The  chapter  on  “  Selection  of  the  Horse  for  Speed,”  is  especially  complete,  the 
author  having  embodied  therein  a  carefully  prepared  11  Study  in  Animal  l’hysics.’ 

Engravings,  with  explanatory  text,  have  been  especially  prepared  to  serve  in 
place  of  a  glossary  of  technical  terms  in  describing  parts  of  each  of  the  four  differ¬ 
ent  main  divisions  of  domestic  animals.  In  fact  it  is  believed  that  nothing  has 
been  left  undone  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  new  edition, 
or  render  it  of  greater  value  to  the  student  of  animal  husbandry,  whether  in  the 

class-room  or  on  the  farm.  .,  ,  ,. 

These  slightly  soiled  copies  will  be  reserved  for  regular  subscribers,  and  notice 
will  be  given  when  they  are  exhausted.  They,  probably,  will  not  last  long. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 

Domestic. — Savings  banks  in  several  parts  ot 
the  country  are  discussing  lowering  their  rate 
of  interest;  they  assert  that  they  can  m  longer 
pay  four  per  cent  upon  reliable  investments.  .  . 
Senator  Quay  has  received  a  stay  of  proceed¬ 
ings  in  his  conspiracy  trial.  .  .  Two  laws 

rushed  through  the  last  New  York  Legislature, 
it  is  said,  leave  the  door  open  for  railroad  wreck¬ 
ing  by  removing  safeguards  governing  the  con¬ 
tracting  of  debts.  .  .  Rufus  L.  Perry,  a  col¬ 

ored  lawyer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  contemplates 
forming  a  large  colony  of  southern  negroes  on 
Long  Island.  .  .  A  huge  gas  tank  belonging 

to  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  New  York  City, 
burst  December  13,  letting  loose  5,000,000  gallons 
of  water,  burying  four  men  in  the  ruins,  killing 
two  more,  and  causing  serious  injuries  to  10 
others.  A  large  area,  including  newspaper 
offices,  ferry-houses  and  police  stations,  was  left 
In  darkness  by  the  collapse,  which  occurred 
while  the  tank,  which  was  new,  was  being  tested. 
.  .  .  Fifty  steamers  and  consorts  were  ice¬ 

bound  in  Lake  Erie  December  13,  and  great  efforts 
were  required  to  set  them  free.  .  .  Official 

action  against  the  seating  of  Congressman-elect 
Brigham  H.  Roberts,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a 
polygamist,  has  been  taken  by  representatives  of 
the  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Lutherans 
and  Friends.  .  .  Extreme  cold  prevailed 

through  the  eastern  States,  December  14,  being 
the  coldest  experienced  on  that  date  for  27  years. 
.  .  .  Ex-Senator  Calvin  S.  Brice  died  of  pneu¬ 

monia  in  New  York,  December  15. 

Congress.— Senator  Vest  spoke,  December  12, 
on  his  resolution  against  the  acquisition  of 
colonies.  Senator  Morgan  made  a  plea  for  im¬ 
mediate  action  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Bill.  .  . 
The  Pension  Appropriation  Bill  reported  to  the 
House  December  14,  carries  $145,233,830.  The  total 
number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  is  903,714.  It  was 
passed  December  15,  without  any  dissenting 
criticism.  .  .  The  Army  and  Navy  Urgency 

Deficiency  Bill  was  passed  December  15. 

War  Investigation. — Gen.  A.  W.  Greeley,  Chief 
of  the  Signal  Corps,  testified  at  Washington  that 
his  men  were  healthy  and  well-cared-for.  He 
prepared  in  advance  for  all  emergencies,  and 
impressed  upon  his  officers  the  fact  that  they 
were  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  men. 
Gen.  Egan,  Commissary  General,  urged  that 
transportation  be  put  under  the  management  of 
the  commissary.  He  said  that  food  was  good 
and  abundant,  but  that  the  cooking  was  almost 
uniformly  bad,  and  that  good  cooks  ought  to  be 
employed,  “if  they  cost  $100  a  minute”.  .  . 

The  Army. — Chief  Surgeon  O’Reilly  and  Lieut. 
Weston  have  been  sent  to  Jamaica,  to  study 
British  methods  of  caring  for  soldiers  in  tropical 
climates.  .  .  Discussing  the  reorganization 

of  the  army,  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  Gen.  Miles  recommended  a 
standard  of  one  soldier  to  1,000  of  the  population 
at  home,  and  native  troops  on  the  basis  of  two 
soldiers  to  1,000  native  population.  At  least  15,000 
men  are  needed  for  western  posts  exposed  to  In¬ 
dian  uprisings.  At  the  present  time,  the  frontier 
is  stripped  of  troops,  and  lives  and  property  are 
jeopardized  in  consequence.  On  December  14, 
Gen.  Corbin,  speaking  before  the  same  commit¬ 
tee,  estimated  that  Cuba  would  require  a  garri¬ 
son  of  50,000,  the  Philippines  25  000,  and  Porto 
Rico  6,000.  It  is  said  that  there  will  be  strong 
opposition  in  both  houses  to  the  increased  army. 

Cuba. — Gen.Calixto  Garcia  died  at  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  11,  aged  60 
years,  the  cause  of  his  death  being  pneumonia. 
He  had  been  in  conflict  with  Spanish  authority 
for  30  years,  and  was  the  greatest  figure  among 
Cuban  leaders.  He  was  in  Washington  with  the 
Cuban  Commission  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
refusal  of  a  Havana  theater  manager  to  close 
his  house  upon  news  of  the  General’s  death, 
caused  a  riot  in  which  three  Cubans  were  killed. 
In  consequence  of  this  disturbance,  Gen.  Castel¬ 
lanos  has  ordered  the  closing  of  all  theaters  and 
public  balls,  and  has  made  other  restrictions 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  friction .  .  .  The 

remains  of  Columbus  were  shipped  from  Havana 
to  Cadiz,  December  12.  .  .  In  consequence  of  the 
continued  friction  between  Cuban  and  Spanish 
soldiers  in  Havana,  which  has  resulted  in  further 
conflict,  the  cruiser  Brooklyn,  the  battleship 
Texas  and  gunboat  Castine  are  ordered  to  that 
city,  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Havana  is  now  under  martial  law.  .  . 

Major-Gen.  Brooke  has  been  appointed  Governor 
of  Cuba.  .  .  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Governor  of 

Havana,  has  assumed  charge  of  that  Province. 

Peace  Commission.— The  members  met  in  joint 
commission  December  5.  Additional  articles  were 
added  to  the  draft  of  the  treaty.  Among  questio-  s 
still  unsettled  are  the  coaling  station  and  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  in  the  Carolines.  The  treaty  was 
completed  and  signed  December  10.  It  contained 
17  articles.  The  period  -from  the  declaration  of 
war  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  covers  a  period 
of  233  days,  actual  fighting  lasting  114  days. 

General  Foreign  News.— The  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  indulged  in  rioting  over  the  Dreyfus 
case  December  12.  .  .  Tension  continues  to 

exist  between  France  and  England;  British  naval 
reserves  are  being  increased  at  St.  John’s,  N.  F. 

.  .  .  The  full  amount  has  been  subscribed  for 

the  Gordon  Memorial  College  at  Khartoum.  .  . 
The  British  occupation  of  Crete  is  to  become  per¬ 
manent.  .  .  The  British  government  is  pre¬ 

paring  to  build  an  extensive  dockyard  at  Kings¬ 
ton,  Jamaica,  and  is  strengthening  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  that  island. 


Philippines.— The  Archbishop  of  Manila,  who 
has  displayed  continued  opposition  to  American 
rule,  is  to  be  recalled.  .  .  The  insurgents  have 
driven  the  Spanish  out  of  Capiz,  in  the  Visayas 
Islands.  .  .  It  is  said  that  the  United  States 

must  bear  the  expense  of  sending  Spanish  soldiers 
quartered  at  Manila  back  to  Spain.  .  .  The 

Spanish  cruiser  Isla  de  Cuba,  sunk  by  Admiral 
Dewey,  has  been  floated,  and  will  be  sent  to 
Hongkong  under  her  own  steam.  .  .  The  in¬ 

surgents  are  reported  to  be  in  complete  control 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  Island  of  Luzon,  and 
are  said  to  be  subjecting  priests  and  other  prison¬ 
ers  to  atrocious  treatment.  .  .  A  Red  Cross 

nurse  recently  arrived  from  Manila  severely 
criticises  the  condition  of  the  hospitals  there.  .  . 
Agoncilla,  Aguinaldo’s  agent,  has  left  London, 
and  is  coming  to  this  country  to  urge  the  claims 
of  the  insurgents  against  American  possession  of 
the  islands. 

The  Navy. — Orders  have  been  received  to  paint 
the  warships  white,  showing  that  the  lead-colored 
war  paint  is  no  longer  needed .  .  .  The  battle¬ 

ship  Massachusetts,  on  her  way  from  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Navy  Yard  to  Hampton  Roads,  struck  some 
obstruction  near  Governor’s  Island,  New  York 
Bay,  and  started  a  serious  leak,  returning  to  the 
Navy  Yard  with  three  compartments  filled  with 
water.  Examination  showed  that  the  keel  is 
seriously  injured,  and  repairs  cannot  be  com¬ 
pleted  under  three  months.  .  .  The  Oregon, 

Iowa  and  Celtic  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  taking  part  in  the  Brazilian  inauguration 
festivities.  The  American  ships  excited  much 
interest.  Many  other  warships  joined  in  the 
naval  parade,  including  those  of  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  Portugal  and  Italy. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAR. 

Hothouse  Lambs. — The  Christmas  market 
opens  the  season  for  hothouse  lambs.  It  takes 
very  few  to  supply  the  demand  then.  The  first 
arrivals  weigh  about  25  to  30  pounds,  but  the 
later  markets  require  heavier  weights.  They 
are  always  shipped  dressed.  The  dressing  is  a 
very  particular  operation,  and  upon  the  care 
with  which  this  is  done,  depends,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  the  price  received.  They  are  sent  with  the 
skins  on;  but  the  Health  Board  here  now  de¬ 
mands  that  the  heads  and  feet  shall  be  removed. 
The  first  arrivals  usually  bring  high  prices, 
though  neither  these  nor  later  arrivals  sell  so 
high  as  in  former  years.  The  raising,  dressing 
and  selling  of  these  lambs  require  great  skill 
and  care. 

X  t  X 

Holiday  Markets  for  Choice  Products. — In 
general,  the  week  to  come  will  be  a  very  strong  one 
in  the  market  for  choice  products.  Fancy  table 
fruits  are  in  great  demand  at  holiday  time,  and 
these  will  be  called  for  during  the  week.  Bright 
red  or  yellow  apples  are  in  demand  at  such  times. 
Catawba  and  Niagara  grapes  sell  well,  as  do 
oranges  and  hothouse  grapes,  but  prices  of  these 
are  pretty  high.  In  the  poultry  line,  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese  will  be  most  wanted.  Choice 
celery  finds  a  special  call  at  this  time,  as  do  other 
fancy  vegetables,  like  cauliflowers,  egg  plants, 
green  peas  and  string  beans.  Game,  also,  has  a 
larger  call.  Prices  are  stiffening  on  many  of 
these  products.  But  it  is  the  best  qualities  that 
are  most  in  demand,  and  that  bring  high  prices. 

XXX 

Squash  Strangers  in  the  New  York  Market 
—In  one  commission  house,  I  saw  several  bar¬ 
rels  of  what  were  shipped  as  Japanese  squashes. 
They  were  smooth-skinned,  with  quite  a  long, 
large  neck,  and  of  a  very  light  color.  They  were 
said  by  the  shipper  to  be  of  extra  good  quality, 
but  they  are  something  new  to  this  market.  No 
one  knew  anything  about  them  or  their  quality, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  sold  for  a  very  low 
price,  probably  barely  enough  to  pay  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  seller  remarked  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  ship  new  lines  of  goods  to  a  market,  until  the 
people  are  educated  and  know  what  they  are, 
but  as  to  just  how  the  people  are  to  be  educated 
without  these  goods  being  shipped  here,  he  did 
not  say.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  is  an  uncertain 
business  to  ship  anything  out  of  the  usual 
order,  as  dealers  are  slow  to  buy  anything  with 
which  their  customers  are  unfamiliar  as  they 
are  liable  to  have  it  left  on  their  hands.  The 
general  market  clings  pretty  closely  to  familiar 
varieties,  especially  if  those  varieties  are  of  a 
satisfactory  quality.  Probably  there  are  better 
squashes  than  the  Hubbard,  still  these  sell 
usually  for  highest  prices,  because  they  are  well 
known.  _  F.  v> 


SHORT  STOR  ES. 

Housemen  will  be  interested  in  the  offer  for 
sale  of  the  young  Morgan  stallion,  Ben  Cutts, 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Moore,  West  Randolph,  Vt.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  horse  appeared  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  of 
August  20.  The  doctor  Is  also  offering  a  pair  of 
young  mares,  sired  by  Ben  Cutts. 

In  his  address  to  the  18th  annual  National 
Farmers’  Congress,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  President 


W.  D.  Hoard  laid  great  stress  upon  agricultural 
education.  He  placed  a  number  of  questions  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress  as  to  the  best  means  for  pro¬ 
moting  farm  education,  promoting  legislation 
by  State  and  nation  in  this  direction,  and  arons- 
ing  public  opinion  to  the  importance  of  teaching 
the  elements  of  agriculture  in  the  primary 
schools  of  the  country.  Nearly  all  European 
countries  are  putting  forth  great  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  agriculture  by  teaching  the  elements  of 
scientific  agriculture  in  the  common  schools.  A 
larger  part  of  the  older  farmers,  who  had  no  such 
teaching,  now  fail  to  understand  much  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  agricultural  literature.  Teaching  of  the 
principles  and  of  the  terms  used  in  agricultural 
chemistry,  animal  husbandry,  and  so  forth,  would 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  them.  He  hoped 
that  the  Congress  would  help  to  create  a  senti¬ 
ment  that  would  push  along  this  needed  educa¬ 
tional  reform.  Papers  on  beet  sugar  gave  many 
facts  in  relation  to  the  production  of  sugar  and 
its  consumption,  and  the  dangers  which  threat¬ 
ened  the  business,  by  the  annexation  of  proposed 
new  territory,  were  dwelt  upon.  Here  is  a  sen¬ 
tence  as  full  of  truth  as  an  egg  is  of  meat:  “A 
full  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in 
America  would  be  more  valuable  than  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  continent,  and  furnish  gainful 
employment  to  as  many  of  our  own  citizens,  as 
do  these  cane-sugar  islands  to  their  dark-skinned 
inhabitants,  who  have  no  more  conception  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  than  a  cow  has  of  litera¬ 
ture.” 


Everr  woman  should  realize  that  her 
health  18  like  a  bank  account.  At  the  out¬ 
set  she  has  so  much  deposited  to  her  credit 
in  the  bank  of  health.  If  she  draws  out 
more  than  she  puts  in  she  will  soon  over¬ 
draw  her  account.  An  over-drawn  account 
in  the  bank  of  health  means  one  of  two 
things,  a  life  of  hopeless  suffering  or  an 
early  death. 

The  woman  who  neglects  her  health  in  a 
womanly  way  is  making  big  drafts  on  her 
account  with  the  bank  of  health  and  will 
soon  be  a  physical  bankrupt.  Disorders  of 
this  description  wreck  a  woman’s  general 
health  quicker  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  They  soon  transform  a  healthy, 
happy,  amiable  woman  into  a  weak,  sickly, 
fretful  and  despondent  invalid.  They  ut¬ 
terly  unfit  a  woman  for  wifehood  or  mother¬ 
hood.  For  all  disorders  of  this  nature  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  the  best 
of  all  medicines.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
delicate  and  important  organs  concerned 
in  maternity,  giving  them  health,  strength, 
vigor  and  elasticity.  It  relieves  pain, 
allays  inflammation,  checks  debilitating 
drains,  and  quickly  subdues  all  other  symp¬ 
toms.  It  at  once  stops  the  dragging  pains 
and  sinking  spells,  the  nervousness,  the 
digestive  disturbances  and  other  complica¬ 
tions  that  arise  from  the  same  cause.  Taken 
during  the  months  of  expectant  maternity, 
it  banishes  the  usual  discomforts  and 
makes  baby’s  advent  easy  and  almost  pain¬ 
less.  It  insures  the  new-comer’s  health 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  nourishment. 
Thousands  of  women  have  testified  to  its 
marvelous  merits.  An  honest  dealer  will 
not  suggest  an  inferior  substitute  for  the 
sake  of  extra  profit. 


The  busy  man  who  needs  a  rest  can 
find  no  place  so  pleasant  to  visit  as  the 
pine  woods  region  of  North  Carolina. 
There  one  finds  perfect  rest.  In  the 
newly  built-up  town  of  Southern  Fines, 
N.  CM  he  will  find  a  wide-awake  group 
of  northern  people  who  have  found  the 
climate  particularly  healthy  and  pleas¬ 
ant  during  the  Winter  months.  The 
healthfulness  of  Southern  Fines  and  its 
immediate  vicinity  is  becoming  widely 
known,  and  physicians  all  over  the 
country  are  sending  their  patients  that 
way.  For  health,  pleasure  and  comfort 
it  is  in  every  way  desirable.  Buy  an  ex¬ 
cursion  ticket  to  Southern  Pines,  N.  C., 
but  do  not  forget  to  write  in  advance  for 
your  accommodations  to  Piney  Woods 
Inn,  a  new  and  elegant  hotel,  where 
accommodations  can  be  had  at  moderate 
rates. — Adv. 


It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have 

!  LUMBAGO  OR  LAME  BACK,  And  k.is  lu.st  as  eas? 

♦ - - - -  to  get  rid  of  it. 

X  No  remedy  has  made  surer  OT"  I  A  O  /Yll 

X  and  quicker  cures  than  O  ■  •  V-JIL# 

X  IT  RELAXE8  THE  STIFFENED  MUSCLES.  j 


PRICES  ADVAHCE  JANUARY  I. 


.99  secures  this  25-gallon 
=  STOCK  FEED  BOILER 

Send  us  $2  99  and  your  promise  to  pay  us  $3.25 
next  month  or  $6.00  cash  and  we  will  send  you 
this  25-gallon  cooker,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  it  is  not  as  represented  we  will  return 
yonr  money.  50-gallon  size,  $5.00  with  order  and 
$5.00  next  month.  It  is  made  of  No.  22  gauge 
steel  and  cast  iron,  has  smoke  pipe  and  good 
heavy  grate;  perfect  draft.  Boiler  of  galvanized 
steel.  With  order  send  name  of  some  merchant 
to  whom  you  can  refer.  This  is  the  greatest 
value  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  after  January  1, 
price  will  be  $7  24,  order  to-day.  Circular  free. 
FARM  SUPPLY  CO  ,  5  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


f  CAI  C-The  best  young 

1  Ul\  OMLL  Morgan  Stallion  liv¬ 
ing.  Ben  Cutts,  eight  years  old,  color  dark  chest¬ 
nut,  10  hands,  weight  1.200  pounds.  Has  shown  2:20 
clip,  with  only  24  months’  work.  Sure  foal  getter. 
Sire  Ben  Franklin,  son  of  Daniel  Lambert,  dam 
Minnie  by  Broken  Leg,  son  of  Ilambletonian  (10). 
Ben  Cutts’s  picture  was  published  in  The  RURAL 
New-Yorker  August  20,  with  remarks.  Also,  span 
of  closely  matched  chestnut  Mares,  three  years  old 
next  Spring.  Broken  to  drive;  nearly  15  hands  high, 
weight.  1,840  pounds.  Sire  Ben  Cutts.  They  are  beau¬ 
ties,  and  all  right.  Address 

Dr.  MOORE,  West  Rupert,  Vt. 


each  for  first-class  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
pups,  from  registered  stock. 

Pedigrees  furnished. 

R.  HASSEL BRING,  Flint,  Mich. 


Kight-U/  IMn  CWniMCQwith  Towers,  $33.  Other 
Foot  TV  I II  LI  LIlUlllLO  goods  correspondingly 
low  priced.  Farmers  Central  Supply  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


NCW  CTDA\A/RCRDYjo,inson’searly 

IT  L  TV  O  I  llrt  TV  D  LM II  I  has  four  requirements. 
Large,  Early,  Firm,  Prolific.  Is  your  order 
in  ?  The  time  for  delivery  of  plants  is  fast  approach¬ 
ing.  Secure  the  stock  now.  My  circular  has  been 
carefully  investigated  by  many  wbo  have  ordered. 
Send  for  a  copy.  O.  A.  Johnson,  Upper  Fairmount.  Md 


u 


ANYONE  INTERESTED 

in  Agricultural  Pursuit*  can’t  well 
afford  to  be  without  the 

.hi  AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST 


lr//«//c«rBc/fnce  85  cents  a  year  in  advance, 
ref{u]ilr  price  60  cents.  Sample  copy 
Free  to  any  address.  Name  paper 
_ _ _ in  which  you  saw  this  ad.  Address 

EPITOMIST  PUB.  OOs  Indianapolis,  ind. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper,  The  Illustrated  Weekly  Sentinel, 
of  Denver,  Col.  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  10  weeks 
on  trial  for  10c.;  clubsof  6,  50c.;  12for$I.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  R.N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


\Ai  A  MTC  rk~Y  o  U  N  Q  MEN  to  send 
WW#4lTl  CU  our  CATALOGUE. 
CHATHAM  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY  AND 
RAILROAD  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


A  large,  well  appointed  frame  bouse  on  33  acres 
of  land  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va.  House 
has  large  halls,  two  stories  and  attic,  15  rooms 
and  two  bath  rooms.  Furnace,  gas,  water  in 
house.  Large  conservatory  and  porches. 
Servants’  Houses,  Stables,  etc.  Price,  $12,000. 

WALTER  BLAIR,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va. 


OHIO 
FARMS! 
FOR  SALE ! 


BARGAIN  No.  182  !— 189 
acre  farm  in  Logan  County. 
Lies  on  good  pike;  three 
miles  from  railroad  station, 
one  mile  from  post  office. 
SOIL  is  a  fertile  sandy  clay 
with  a  gravel  loam  sub¬ 
soil;  one-half  lies  nearly 
level,  one-half  rolling; 
20  acres  open  timber,  well 
set  in  Blue  grass.  IM¬ 
PROVEMENTS:  Two-story  frame  houseof  11  rooms, 
cellar,  barn  30x50  feet;  stock  scales,  granary,  etc.,  all 
in  good  repair.  Abundance  fruit  and  water  on  the 
farm.  Price  only  $5,500,  on  easy  terms. 


WILLIAMS  &  BELL,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

13T  Many  other  farms,  any  size  you  want.  Send 
for  list. 


Ill  C1DUC  per  acre  and  upwards. 
■  Mi  mnlTIO  VU  Easy  payments.  Mild 
climate.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  E.  CRAWFORD  &  CO.,  Richmond.  Va. 


Fnr  ^ 51 1 0 — 67  acre  Parm  with  ^ood  tilled  land;  31  >4 
lUI  OfllG  acres  In  grain.  Good  Buildings,  Fruits 
and  shade.  4  mile  from  town;  reached  by  trolley 
and  railroad.  Will  sell  on  account  of  health. 

CHAS.  E.  AHLUM,  Richlandtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  for  SALE. — Good  land,  good 
neighbors,  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Mild, 
healthy  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  U.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.  (inc.),  Richmond,  Va 
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mUVE  STOCKfg 

§§  and 

THE  “JACK  OF  ALL  TRADES’’  COW. 

A  “  DAIRY  TYPE”  MAN  TALKS. 

As  most  of  our  readers  doubtless  know,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  lately  about 
the  dual-purpose  cow.  The  chief  argument  for 
this  cow  was  made  by  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  of 
Minnesota,  who  takes  the  ground  that  the  best 
cow  for  the  average  farmer  is  an  animal  like  a 
Short-horn  grade  that  gives  a  fair  yield  of  milk 
or  butter,  and  after  service  at  the  pail,  makes  a 
good  carcass  of  beef.  The  advocates  of  special 
dairy  cattle  take  this  as  an  attack  upon  their 
theory  that  the  best  cow  for  the  dairyman  is  one 
specially  bred  along  dairy  lines.  The  following 
lively  article  well  expresses  the  views  of  a  good 
many  Jersey  breeders: 

Jack  of  All  Tkadks. — It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  running'  to  extremes  too  much. 
Jly  this  I  mean  that  there  are  too  many 
specialists  and  specialties.  Why  cannot 
every  farmer  be  his  own  blacksmith, 
carpenter,  mason,  etc.,  just  as  well,  also? 
You  may  say  that  it  would  take  too 
much  time  for  one  man  to  learn  all  of 
these  separate  trades,  but  let  him  spend 
but  a  short  time  on  each,  and  become  a 
dual-purpose  man,  ora  Jack  of  all  trades. 

Then  again,  we  spend  too  much  money 
on  tools  and  implements.  Let  us  buy 
less  wagons  and  tools.  For  instance,  a 
mowing-machine  may  be  rigged  out  with 
a  platform,  and  used  to  cut  our  grain. 
Right  here  I  would  say,  let  us  get  the 
heaviest  one  we  can  find  when  buying, 
for,  in  a  few  years,  when  it  is  worn  out, 
it  will  bring  quite  a  lot  more  for  old  iron, 
and  I  assure  you  that  it  will  run  just  as 
easily,  and  do  just  as  good  work,  as  any 
other.  So  give  us  a  dual-purpose  ma¬ 
chine. 

Then  again,  why  buy  a  light  buggy  or 
dog  cart  ?  A  nice  platform  spring  wagon 
will  draw  just  as  easily,  and  will  carry 
ever  so  much  more.  Besides,  when  it  is 
worn  out,  it  will  make  more  old  iron  and 
kindling  wood. 

Special  Live  Stock. — The  road  horse 
is  a  great  nuisance,  and  the  trotter,  also. 
It  seems  strange  that  men  will  be  de¬ 
luded  with  the  idea  that  a  little  horse 
weighing  only  800  or  1,000  pounds,  and 
with  light,  boneless  legs,  can  trot  faster 
than  a  great  big  nice  Norman  weighing 
1,600  or  1,800  pounds.  Why,  the  Norman 
is  a  great  deal  stronger ;  of  course  he 
can  trot  faster,  and  the  men  who  have 
spent  a  few  hundred  years  developing 
race  horses,  have  all  been  deluded  idiots. 

The  horses  remind  me  of  cows.  Cranks 
all  over  the  country  are  breeding  special- 
purpose  cows — cows  to  give  milk  and 
make  butter.  They  think  that  they  can 
“breed ’’them  in  that  direction.  Just 
as  though  cows  wouldn’t  breed  just  as 
they  want  to,  and  be  all  alike  ! 

The  Two  Brothers. — For  instance  : 
two  brothers  will  start  out,  each  with 
50  cows  ;  one  goes  West,  and  raises  beef. 
He  selects  the  bull  from  his  biggest,  fat¬ 
test,  heaviest-hammed  cow,  and  raises 
his  calves  from  him.  Then  he  selects 
the  beefiest  calves  to  raise  for  cows,  fol¬ 
lows  this  plan  all  his  life,  and  in  turn, 
his  sons  do  likewise.  Wise,  thoughtful 
men  ! 

The  other  brother — the  foolish  one — 
stays  in  the  East  where  milk  and  butter 
bring  good  prices,  where  villages  are 
numerous,  and  business  men  and  me¬ 
chanics  are  many.  This  young  man  is 
deluded  with  the  idea  that  some  one  of 
his  cows  will  make  more  butter  than  an¬ 
other,  and  as  butter  is  what  he  is  after, 
he  raises  a  bull  from  this  cow  to  head 
his  herd.  He  also  saves  the  heifer  calves 
from  his  best  butter  cows  (he  thinks 
some  are  better  than  others),  and  keeps 
on  in  this  foolish  way  all  his  life.  As 
his  sons  are  foolish,  also,  they  think  their 
father  was  a  wise  man,  and  they  do  like¬ 
wise. 

After  many  generations,  a  wise  son  is 
born  to  one  of  these  families,  a  mere 
freak  or  sport,  we  must  admit.  He  sees 
that  the  cows  his  father  raised  are  big 


in  the  paunch,  thin  in  the  ham,  and  ewe- 
necked,  also,  that  they  are  thin  and 
small,  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  of 
his  fourteenth  cousin  who  has  been  rais¬ 
ing  beef  all  his  life.  This  young  man 
sees  the  mistake  that  his  forefathers 
have  been  making.  He  also  has  a  revela¬ 
tion  that  he  is  the  one  to  bring  about 
the  change  for  the  better.  So  he  goes 
to  work  with  a  will,  and  gets  an  educa¬ 
tion,  even  until  he  becomes  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  professor.  When  he  has 
done  this,  he  is  ready  to  fulfill  his  des¬ 
tiny.  He  astonishes  the  dairy  world 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  all  fools,  and 
were  born  of  fools,  even  for  many  gen¬ 
erations.  They  have  followed  a  will-o- 
the-wisp,  and  have  let  their  cows  get 
small  and  thin  so  that,  after  they  have 
made  $800  or  $1,000  worth  of  butter, 
they  will  bring  only  $15  or  $20  for  beef, 
when  they  might  have  brought  $25  or  $30. 

But  now  the  fact  is  known.  The  papers 
are  publishing  the  testimony  of  hundreds 
of  men  (who  have  beef  bull  calves  to  sell) 
that  a  beef  cow  will  make  just  as  much 
butter  as  a  dairy  cow.  In  fact,  the 
buttermaking  qualities  are  spontaneous. 
These  cows  that  have  been  bred  for  beef 
have  kept  right  along  gaining  in  butter¬ 
making  qualities  just  as  fast  as  their 
sisters  th^t  have  been  bred  with  that 
idea.  The  fact  is  now  become  known  that 
we  can  breed  beef  on  to  cows,  but  we 
can’t  breed  butter  out  of  them.  So  let 
us  all  hasten  to  get  a  Short-horn  bull  to 
use  on  our  little  Ayrshire,  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  cows.  No  matter  if  the  big  calves 
do  kill  the  cows  ;  we  will  have  a  nice  big 
beefy  calf,  and  the  old  cow  would  have 
brought  a  merely  nominal  price  for 
“  canning  ”  any  how.  Hurrah  for  Shaw, 
and  his  dual-purpose  cow  ! 

j.  grant  morse. 


PORK  MAKING  IN  CANADA. 

A  reader  in  Ontario  says  that  he  wants 
to  make  the  cheapest  and  best  pork  that 
can  be  made  in  Canada.  This  is  his  plan  : 

1.  A  warm  and  clean  house. 

2.  A  good  breed  of  hogs. 

3.  Winter  feed  to  consist  of  ensilage, 
roots  and  ground  grain. 

4.  Always  avoid  over-feeding. 

5.  For  Summer,  feed  clover,  ensilage, 
and  ground  grain. 

He  wants  to  know  whether  it  would 
pay  to  cut  clover,  and  feed  in  the  pens, 
rather  than  to  pasture  the  pigs.  Would 
it  pay  to  cook  roots,  or  to  cut  clover  fine 
and  steam  it  ?  These  questions  have 
been  submitted  to  some  Canadian  hog 
breeders,  and  the  answers  agree  fairly 
well. 

H.  George  &  Sons,  of  Crampton,  say 
that  a  warm  pen  kept  clean  is  necessary, 
as  well  as  plenty  of  exercise  in  a  small 
yard.  Without  a  good  breed  of  hogs,  it 
is  impossible  to  grow  cheap  pork.  The 
ordinary  pigs  should  have,  at  least  one 
pure  cross,  either  with  Tamworth  or 
Yorkshire  sires.  Such  hogs  suit  the  ex¬ 
port  trade,  as  they  give  a  long,  lean 
bacon.  For  Winter  feed,  they  like  en¬ 
silage  and  roots  and  a  grain  mixture  of 
barley,  peas  and  oats,  with  an  equal 
part  of  bran  and  shorts.  Always  avoid 
over-feeding,  they  say.  Never  give  pigs 
more  than  they  will  clean  up  in  an  hour 
after  feeding.  Always  have  them  hungry 
and  ready  for  the  next  feed.  They 
would,  by  all  means,  pasture  the  pigs 
rather  than  to  cut  clover  and  feed  in  the 
pen.  Hogs  will  grow  on  clover  alone, 
and  by  feeding  ground  grain  also,  the 
pigs  will  keep  in  good  health,  and  be 
always  ready  for  feed.  Mr.  George 
would  prefer  roots  cooked,  but  does  not 
like  cooked  grain.  His  hogs  always  do 
better  on  raw  grain. 

In  regard  to  houses,  Mr.  George  says 
that  a  large  number  of  stone  and  brick 
hogpens  are  being  built  in  this  country. 

Everyone  knows  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  annoyance  of  lamp- 
chimneys  breaking. 

Macbeth’s  don’t  break;  and 
they  make  more  light. 

Write  Macbctb  Pittsburgh  Pa 


He  says  that  they  are  a  curse  to  any 
farmer,  as  they  are  too  damp.  For  sows 
farrowing  in  the  Winter,  they  would 
seem  just  the  place,  but  the  young  p:gs 
get  thumps,  and  dwindle  and  die.  Put 
the  same  litters  into  double-boarded 
houses,  with  tarred  paper  between  the 
boards,  and  they  will  prove  far  more 
ambitious,  and  soon  drop  their  dull  ap¬ 
pearance.  Mr.  George  says  that  he  would 
not  take  a  stone  or  brick  hogpen  and 
keep  pigs  in  it,  if  a  man  gave  him  one  a 
mile  long.  _ 

When  It  comes  to  Croup  or  Whooping  Cough, 
prompt,  vigorous  action  is  required,  and  Jayne’s 
Expectorant. 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative.— Ad®. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  Is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  Thk  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY7, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  YTork  City. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

I  Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
I  sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
[circular.  E.  KKAISEIU  RUG.,  Milton,  Pa. 


We 

Want 


AGENTS 

everywhere  to  sell  our  great  aool- 
dentpreventerandllfe  preserver] 

The  Automatic 
Grip  Neck  Yoke. 

Prevents  all  accidents  in  case  of  break¬ 
down  or  runaway.  Grips  the  tongue  in¬ 
stantly  and  holds  till  danger  is  past.  Is  . 
strong,  handsome,  durable  and  will  last  j 
indefinitely.  Everybody  buys  It.  I 

Plain  unnickeled,  *1;  Nickeled  I  .oops  and 
Acorn  Heads.  81.50;  Nickeled  Tips  and 
Centers,  81.75;  Nickeled  Center  and  Tips  without  Yoke, 
81.25;  Centers  without  Yoke.  65c.  Made  in  three  sizes,  to 
fit  pole  tips  l&toltf.  Also  farm  wagon  size  to  grip  pole 
2J4  to  3K  in  size.  Write  to-day  for  circulars  and  special 
CONFIDENTIAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS.  Better  write  at  once. 

AUTOMATIC  GRIP  NECK  YOKE  CO. 

78  Harding  Street,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

P?«ek.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


Trade 

Mark 


XUMPJAWl 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured.  1 
New,  common-sense  method,  l 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no  ( 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- . 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso-  : 

1  ute  cure  of  Lump  J  aw,  free  to  ' 
readers  of  t  h  ispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
'Union  Stuck  Yards,  Chicago, 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  is  the  remedy.  It  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  it.  My  04-page  Poultry  Book  frkk. 
1).  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


The  BANNER  JUNIOR 

ROOT  and  VEGETABLE  CUTTER. 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  and  vegetables  fu*t.  Hue  and 
eauy.  Makes  hens  lay,  broilers  grow  and  fattens  ducks. 
Our  booklet  WINTER  EGGS  tells  all  about  it — sent  free. 
0.  E.  Thompson  it  Sons,  17  River  St.,  Ypsilauti,  Mich. 


THE  CROWN  IfBJMs 

bones.  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  Ac.,  for  feeding 
chickens,  Ac.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20,  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  address 
TI1EC.  S.  BELL  CO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


THK  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Batches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
•elf-regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circular*  F  REF- 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 

PI  IV  A  DIM  |  — I  have  four  fine 
DU  I  M  DULL  calves  registered 
Jerseys,  Ida’s  Stoke  Pogls  or  Exile  breeding  at 
fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


'—8  cows;  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 

_ _  heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos.j 

1  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


QIIENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
w*7  Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Kambouillet  Sheep:  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Bed  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls, 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  J. D.  VAN  VALKEN BURGH. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep— Oxfords.Shropshires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg» — 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
Sows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 
Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Hamilton  A  Co. 


Large  Improved 
White  Yorkshire 
Hogs.  Fine  Boars, 
Breeding  8ows  and 
Pigs  forSale.  Lead¬ 
ing  Market  and 
Grass-Eating  Hog. 
All  stock  Register¬ 
ed  and  Imported. 
A.  Vrooman,  B.153, 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 


_ Chester  WhiH 

_ Jersey  Red  A  Poland  Chin* 

Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  A  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  FancyPoultry,  Hunting 
_  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranville,  Chester  Oo^  Pa. 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS  STSS'SHKl 

quicker  than  others;  low  priced  enough  to  be  In  reach 
Of  all.  F.  H.  GATES  A  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHA8.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


50 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS,  from  registered  stock, 
8  weeks  old,  $5;  trio,  $14.  Serviceable  Boars.  $10. 
ALISON  BAKER,  Smyrna,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Phochiro  Pigs.  Quality  right;  prices  right.  All  stock 
UllCollllG  registered.  Silas  Dean,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Scotch  Collies  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Tnfrs 

stock.  Pairs,  trios,  etc.  Cockerels,  $1.50  ea  Write  for 
what  you  want.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle, N.Y. 


BRABAZON’S  POULTRY  CATALOGUE 

rprry  It’s  a  kiQty ;  ov«r  AO  nUnl  yhtM.  HIha- 
Y  tratee  and  describes  fine  Tarkeya,  (lease. 

Ducks  and  chickens ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  A  eggs.  flsMi 
Buyer’s  Guide  published.  Inclose  10c,  for  postage,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Dclavan,  Wig. 


POULTRY 

We  seep  everything  In  the  POULTRY  LINE, ' 

Fencing,  Feed,  Inoubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  ' 
— anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ' 
send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — it’s  free  for  < 
the  asking— it’s  worth  having.  ■ 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  ■ 
e  28  Vesey  8treet,  New  York  City.  Q 

A  Great  Mistake 

it  would  be  to  purchase  an  Incu¬ 
bator  or  Brooder  without  first 
getting  a  copy  of  our  148-page 
catalogue.  It  costs  6c.  but  Is 
worth  a  dollar  to  you  for  the 
k  poultry  information  it  contains, 
’to  say  nothing  of  the  pointers  it 
gives  you.  Send  for  it  at  once. 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  90,  Des  Moines,  la. 


rHICKEN  MONEY 


and 
how 

V  ^  to  get  it}  how  to  mate,  breed,  feed  and 
market  poultry.  Cuts  and  plana  for 
building  poultry  houses  and  cost  of  same. 
These  and  many  other  things  together  with 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

which  ii  aent  freight  paid  to  every  pure huer 
1.  contained  in  our  Poultry  Guide.  Sent  tor  10  eta 

The  Cyphers  Inch.  Co.  Box  101  Wayland,  N.Y 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM— "Ob  tha 

eimple,  perfect,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


.  Thousands  in  successful  operation. 
I  Circulars  free.  1  I  Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  made, 
i  Send  6c.  for  9  GKO.  II.  STAHL* 

Illus.  Catalog  1  114 to  122  8.  Gth  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


“THEY  CAN’T  BE  BEAT.” 


At  any  rate  they  have 
v  _  .  „  never  suffered  defeat  in 

the  numerous  tests,  trials  and  competitions  with  the  many  machines  of  the  same  class. 
RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

.stand  for  the  highest  value  known  to  the  incubator  art.  It  takes  a  boo^  of  228  pages  to  tell  all 
iabout  them  and  our  large  pure-bred  poultry  plant,  poultry  supplies,  etc.  Sent  on  receipt  of 

5i0c  in  stamps.  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER  Co.  Box  B  101,  Quincy,  111. 


HURRY-UP 


rly _ _  .  r  . 

depend**  upon  the  teed, likewise  the  digestion.  Feed  Green  Cut  Hone,  the  great  flesh  form¬ 
ing  food  for  growth  aDd  Mann’*  Granite  Crystal  Grit-  for  the  digestion  and  the  problem  is  solved, 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS  “beat  011”  for  making  poul¬ 
try  food  out  of  bone.  Meat  and  gristle  can’t  stop  or  choke  them.  They  cut  last*  flue  and  run  e&t*y. 
12sizes.  We  also  make  Clover  Cutter**  ana  Feed  Traya,  Canh  or  on  installment*.  Send 

tor  FREE  illustrated  catalogue  f.  yf .  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 
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FALL  OR  SPRING  PIGS. 

I  have  been  experimenting  this  year 
with  Spring  pigs  to  see  whether  they  are 
more  profitable  than  pigs  that  are  kept 
over  Winter,  and  to  the  age  of  15  months 
before  killing.  Last  February,  I  had  a 
purebred  Chester  sow,  that  farrowed 
nine  pigs,  from  a  registered  Poland- 
China  boar.  During  the  night,  she  lost 
three  of  them,  but  raised  the  rest.  Two 
nights  later,  a  purebred  Poland-China 
sow  bred  to  the  same  boar  farrowed  six 
pigs  ;  she  raised  four  of  them.  I  weaned 
them  all  when  eight  weeks  old,  and  fed 
them  white  middlings  mixed  with  milk 
from  two  cows,  with  •some  corn  for  six 
weeks,  and  then  fed  corn  meal  for  two 
months,  ending  up  with  corn.  The  last 
of  November,  I  killed  one  pig  from  the 
Chester  White  sow  which  dressed  270% 
pounds  net.  On  the  same  day,  I  killed 
the  four  Poland-China  pigs.  They  tipped 
the  scales  at  250%,  267%,  256  and  228% 
pounds.  Total  weight  of  the  five,  1,273 
pounds,  or  an  average  of  254  3-5  pounds 
apiece.  It  is  very  plain  to  be  seen  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  keep  over  Winter,  pigs 
to  be  killed  the  next  Fall.  The  remain¬ 
ing  five  I  shall  kill  in  a  week  or  two. 
They  are  equally  as  good  as,  if  not  better 
than,  the  ones  killed.  it.  w.  l. 

East  Liverpool,  O. 

SOILING  DAIRY  COWS. 

H.  E.  Cooke,  of  Lewis  County,  N.  Y., 
who  is  an  authority  in  the  matter,  says 
that  farmers  who  have  Summer  dairies 
do  not  begin  to  soil  early  enough.  They 
should  surely  begin  by  July  4.  July  is 
sure  to  be  dry,  and  is  always  the  worst 
month  in  the  year  for  cows  to  shrink  in 
their  milk,  and  a  July  shrinkage  can 
never  be  recovered  with  any  plan  of 
feeding.  This  July  shrinkage  can  be 
prevented  by  a  liberal  feeding  of  farm 
grown  crops  like  fresh  clover,  oats  and 
peas  and  crops  rich  in  nitrogen.  The 
prevention  of  a  100-pound  shrinkage  of  a 
dairy  in  July,  means  a  saving  of  12,000 
pounds  in  the  rest  of  the  season,  for  the 
dairy  kept  up  in  July  milk  flow,  will 
give  correspondingly  more  milk  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  If  extra  feeding  is 
commenced  after  the  shrinkage,  it  only 
holds  up  the  flow,  never  increases  it ; 
while  if  this  extra  succulent  ration  is 
added  as  early  as  July  4,  and  kept  up,  it 
will  hold  up  the  mess  to  the  normal,  it 
carries  above  the  level  all  the  way 
through,  and  is  so  much  additional  to 
the  sum  total.  A  succulent  ration,  nitro¬ 
genous  in  character,  will  always  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  addition  to  keep  a  cow  from  shrink¬ 
ing  than  an  all-grain  attempt.  j.  G. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

There  is  every  Indication  that  the  trade  in 
meat  will  be  greater  than  ever  next  year. 

T.  L.  Miller,  the  veteran  Hereford  breeder, 
says  that  the  Hereford  is  the  ideal  dual-purpose 
cow.  She  gives  a  fair  mess  of  milk,  and  her 
calves  are  always  ready  for  the  block. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  that  the  cheese  factory 
at  Wayland,  Mich.,  closed  down  because  farmers 
fed  their  cows  on  cucumbers,  which  produced  an 
“  off  ”  flavor  in  the  cheese.  The  farmers  refused 
to  change  the  feed. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette, 
says  that  Danish  experiments  show  that  the  oil 
of  oil  meals  has  a  higher  feeding  value  than 
grain  for  fattening  sheep  and  dairy  cows,  but  has 
a  lower  value  for  swine. 

A  milk  trust  is  now  talked  of,  with  Joseph 
Leiter  at  the  head  of  it.  It  is  proposed  first,  to 
control  the  milk  supply  of  Washington,  and  it  is 
said  that  $2,000,000  is  back  of  the  deal.  What  has 
become  of  the  New  York  milk  trust? 

Prof.  H.  J.  Waters,  of  Missouri,  tells  the  Breed¬ 
er’s  Gazette  how  corn  fodder  is  fed  in  his  State. 
He  says  that  the  plan  of  hauling  and  scattering 
a  day’s  feed  at  a  time  on  Blue-grass  pasture  is, 
in  many  ways,  the  best  disposition  of  the  matter. 

Poison  in  Wild  Cherry. — A  bulletin  from  the 
New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station,  at  Durham, 
discusses  the  poisonous  properties  of  wild  cherry 
leaves.  This  matter  was  discussed  several  years 
ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  when  we  showed  how  prussic 
acid  is  developed  in  the  leaves  of  the  wild  cherry, 
and  stock  have  been  killed  by  eating  these 
leaves.  This  bulletin  states  that  the  leaves  of 
the  wild  Black  cherry  are  the  most  dangerous; 
both  wilted  and  fresh  leaves  are  poisonous,  and 
even  dried  leaves  are  not  safe.  The  succulent 
leaves  from  young  shoots  are  more  poisonous 
than  the  leaves  from  a  mature  tree.  Leaves  dried 
in  bright  sunlight  to  about  75  per  cent  of  their 


weight,  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  prussi 
acid.  Cut  down  the  wild  cherry  trees  in  the 
pasture;  they  do  no  good,  and  are  a  constant 
source  of  danger  to  cattle. 

The  Western  Live  Stock  Journal  says  that  many 
of  the  leading  trotting-liorse  breeders  are  success¬ 
fully  breeding  the  imported  Coach  stallions  to 
their  trotting-bred  mares,  or  breeding  imported 
Coach  mares  to  their  trotting  stallions.  They  are 
producing  the  highest  type  of  harness  horses  with 
the  first  cross,  while  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to 
develop  such  horses  by  selection  from  the  trot- 
ting-bred  horses. 

Another  “Kicker”  Cure.  —  No  method  yet 
suggested  in  your  kicking-cow  items,  equals  in 
ease  and  effectiveness  the  following:  A  stout 
ring  and  staple  are  firmly  set  2)4  feet  from  the 
floor  in  a  post,  five  feet  behind  the  cow,  she  being 
securely  tied  to  her  stanchion.  Take  10  feet  of 
half  inch  rope,  and  tie  one  end  in  the  ring  of  a 
fetter  strap,  passing  the  other  end  through  the 
ring  in  the  rear;  then  gently  buckle  the  strap  to 
the  cow’s  hind  leg,  on  the  milker’s  side.  Sit 
down  on  a  stool  in  the  milker’s  place,  take  the 
rope  in  the  left  hand,  take  in  the  slack  and 
handle  the  udder.  When  the  cow  kicks,  quickly 
draw  in  the  slack,  hold  it  and  let  her  strive. 
When  still,  lower  her  leg  carefully,  and  proceed 
as  before.  Always  speak  and  act  very  gently. 
She  will  soon  acknowledge  mastery,  and  become 
very  gentle.  farmer. 

Meredith,  N.  H. 

Working  the  Pigs.  —  In  the  Western  hog 
countries,  we  found  breeders  satisfied  to  let 
their  hogs  loaf  as  much  as  possible.  So  long  as 
they  eat  great  quantities  of  food,  and  turn  it  into 
pork,  the  breeders  are  satisfied.  Eastern  people 
want  more  out  of  their  hogs.  A  Massachusetts 
man  says  that  he  has  50  apple  trees  in  grass 
land,  also  a  number  of  pigs.  He  wants  to  put 
movable  pens  10  feet  square  around  a  tree,  put 
two  pigs  in  each  pen,  keeping  them  there  a  week 
or  more;  then  move  the  pen  and  pigs  to  another 
tree.  In  this  way,  he  thinks  the  pigs  will  eat  the 
grass,  root  up  the  sod  and  catch  the  grubs, 
fertilize  the  tree  and  cultivate  the  ground.  That 
is  certainly  a  Yankee-like  scheme,  and  probably, 
a  southern  razor-back  hog  would  be  the  best 
breed  for  the  purpose.  We  wonder  what  readers 
will  think  of  this  scheme. 

Peddling  “Oleo.”— The  Jersey  Bulletin  men¬ 
tions  the  case  of  a  produce  dealer  in  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  who  wrote  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  asking  whether  persons  holding  a 
special  tax  stamp  to  sell  oleomargarine,  are 
permitted  to  peddle  the  same  from  door  to  door, 
and  sell  out  of  the  original  package.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  replies  as  follows:  “There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  internal  revenue  law  relating  to  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  that  contemplates  the 
peddling  of  oleomargarine,  therefore,  the  persons 
engaged  in  selling  oleomargarine  in  the  manner 
of  peddlers  have  involved  themselves  in  liability 
under  these  laws  as  retail  dealers  in  oleomar¬ 
garine  at  each  and  every  place  at  which  they 
have  made  such  sales.”  This  would  seem  to 
settle  that  matter  without  any  question,  and 
persons  who  are  traveling  about  selling  oleo  in 
the  manner  of  peddlers  are  doing  an  illegal 
business,  and  ought  to  be  stopped. 

During  the  recent  snow  blockade,  an  officer  of 
the  Humane  Society  settled  a  Brooklyn  trans¬ 
portation  question  with  great  sagacity.  In  the 
midst  of  the  snow-encumbered  street,  a  small 
but  determined  horse  decided  to  balk  upon  the 
trolley  tracks,  and  no  persuasion  or  force  could 
start  him  going  again.  Immediately  behind  the 
light  delivery  wagon  for  which  the  “  sot  ”  equine 
was  responsible  was  a  trolley  car,  and  in  the 
rear  of  this  a  huge  four-horse  truck  loaded  with 
carcasses  of  hogs.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the 
streets,  the  four-horse  truck,  which  was  over¬ 
loaded,  was  hopelessly  stalled,  while  behind  it 
was  an  ever-increasing  procession  of  trolley 
cars.  The  atmosphere  was  full  of  variegated 
profanity  and  ill-will,  when  the  Humane  officer 
took  command.  Securing  a  stout  cable,  he 
fastened  the  leaders  of  the  four-horse  truck  to 
the  rear  of  the  foremost  trolley  car,  and  requested 
the  motorman  to  turn  on  power  gently.  Before 
the  balky  horse  knew  what  was  happening,  he 
found  himself  sliding  along  gently,  but  irresist- 
ably,  until  he  decided  to  move  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  An  increase  of  power  pulled  the 
big  truck  out,  and  gave  the  tired  horses  a  fresh 
start,  and  soon  the  lengthy  procession  moved 
steadily  along,  another  illustration  of  the  power 
of  mind  over  matter. 


Farmer's  Handy  Feed  Cooker. 
Reader’s  attention  is  called  to  this  device, 
which  is  sold  at  $12.50  for  50-gallon  capacity. 
By  feeding  poultry  and  animals  cooked  food 
during  winter  at  least 


one-third  Jof  the  feedj  is  saved  ;  also  having 
stock  in  a  healthy  condition,  preventing  hog 
cholera  among  your  hogs  and  insuring  the 
hens  laying  freely  during  the  winter  months. 
On  application  to  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  a  catalogue  giving  full 
description,  may  be  obtained.  They  are  made  in 
all  sizes. 


For 

Beef  Cattle 
Work  Horses 
Driving  Horses 
Hogs  and  Sheep 

FEEDING  HOGS. — Victor  Corn 
and  Oat  Feed  does  not  require 
the  addition  of  any  other  grain. 
It  is  complete  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  most  flesh  and  the 
least  fat.  It  should  be  fed  at 
all  stages  of  growth,  the  gains 
are  constant,  the  results  posi¬ 
tive,  the  profits  sure.  Victor 
Corn  and  Oat  Feed  is  made 
from  choice  grain  and  contains 
no  dirt.  You  buy  it  under  this 
guarantee. 


Sold  only  in  Sealed  and 
Branded  Sacks. 


“Feeding  for  Flesh,”  an  in¬ 
valuable  book  on  Horse,  Cattle, 
Hog  and  Sheep  Feeding.  Sent 
postpaid  on  request. 

Our  Science  Department  will 
freely  answer  all  questions  on 
live  stock  feeding.  Address 

Science  Department 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1330  Monad  nock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

GMtof”  /tow  1U0CK 


CONSULT  OUR  SCIENCE  DEPT. 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


He  Laval  Alpha  “Baby” 
Cream  Separators  were 
first  and  have  ever  been 
kept  best  and  cheapest. 
They  are  guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  all  imitations  and 
infringements.  Endorsed 
by  all  authorities.  More 
than  150,000  in  use.  Sales 
ten  to  one  of  all  others 
combined.  All  styles  and 
sizes— $50.-  to  $225.-  Save 
$5.-  to  $10.-  per  cow  per 
year  over  any  setting 
system,  and  $3.-  to  $3.- 
per  cow  per  year  over  any 
imitating  separator. 

New  and  improved  ma¬ 
chines  for  1898.  Send  for 
new  Catalogue  containing 
a  fund  of  up-to-date  dairy 
information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  St8.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Sharpies  Quality. 


A  good  machine  that 
does  its  work  well,  that 
is  easily  operated,  that 
costs  comparatively 
nothing  for  repairs, 
sells  other  machines  for 
its  manufacturer. 


THE  SAFETY 
HAND  SEPARATOR 


is  best  liked  where  it  is 
best  known.  It  makes 
good  butter  of  the 
“  Sharpies  Quality,”  it 
lightens  the  dairy  maid’s 
work,  it  increases  the 
quantity  of  butter,  it 
saves  all  the  butter  in 

the  milk.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 


Branches:  West  Chester,  Fa 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher ’«  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


Elliot’s 

Parchment 

Butter 

Paper 


To  Dairymen  or  HALF 
others  we  will  - 

send  half  a  ream  A 

8x11,  free,  if  they  REAM 
wiU  forward  30c. 
to  pay  postage. 

Try  the  Best  But¬ 
ter  Wrapper  and 
avoid  Imitations.  SE—S—SJ 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Free 


FOR  DIPPING  SHEEP 


For  tick*, 
line,  scab, 
foot  roi 

'And  *11  forma 
of  SKIN 
DISEASES  til* 


HALLD,fflfc° 

will  be  found  th©  beat 
,  the  most  convenient.  Made  of  beat 

galvanized  steel  it  is  strong  and  durable. 
Will  not  leak,  runt  or  rot.  You  just  buy  once;  they  laet. 
Special  Inducements  to  prompt  buyers.  Circulars  and  prices  fre©. 

HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.,  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago.  Ills- 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  IT. 
Circular.  Free.  J.  S.  WOODWARD  A  SON,  LOCK  PORT.  N.  I 


Feed  Cookers  and  Tank  Heaters*^ 

BE8T  AND  CHEAPEST  ON  EARTH  * 

Ask  Youb  Dkai.kr  or  Sknd  to  Ua  J 
for  Circular.  h 

Keonomj  Mfg.  Co.,  Homer,  Mich.  S13 


COOK  Tour  FEED  and  Save 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  ROILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  tW~  Send  for  circulars, 

I>  B.  SPEBBY  <fc  Co..  Batavia.  IS. 


A  FEED  COOKER 

is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm,  ft 
Increases  the  grain  you  have  by 
making  it  more  palatable  and  dl 
gestlble.  THE 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

Is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  iron  j  boiler  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  nil  kinds  of 
live  stock  and  poultry;  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  for  scalding  hogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Maple- 
sup,  boiling  down  syrii  p,  “sugar¬ 
ing  oir.”  etc.  Just  the  thing  for  boiling  down  cider. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  and  prices. 

*•  R.  LEWIS,  50  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


A  Feed  Cooker  for  $5.00 

Many  farmers  and  poultrymen  have  not  used  feed  cookers  in  the  past  because  they 
considered  the  price  too  high.  To  meet  this  case  we  have  designed  the 

RELIABLE  FEED  COOKER  AND  WATER  HEATER. 

It  is  an  ideal  means  for  cooking  food  for  stock  or  poultry  and  for  heating  water 
for  scalding  hogs.  Made  of  best  cast  iron,  with  No.  22  galvanized  steel  boiler.  20  gal. 
size  $5.— burns  wood  only.  50  gal.  size  $12.  and  100  gal.  size  $10.  burn  either  wood  or  coal.  Don 
buy  until  you  get  our  free  circulars  RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.  Box  101,  QUINCY,  ILL 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 
which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  inilk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28,  i8g8. 

1  he  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  perfectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.  We  would 
not  think  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  \V.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 

“  He  died  of  a  complication  of  diseases, 
didn’t  he?”  “No.  He  had  only  one 
doctor.” — Life. 

If  you  want  to  he  well-informed,  take 
a  paper.  Even  a  paper  of  pins  will  give 
you  points. — Youth's  Companion. 

It  was  the  first  time  Nan  had  seen  any 
one  husking  corn.  “  Do  you  have  to 
undress  every  single  ear?”  she  asked 
soberly. — Current  Literatu/re. 

Smithson  :  “You  can  always  judge  a 
man  by  the  company  he  keeps.”  John¬ 
son  :  “  That’s  pretty  rough  on  the  jailer 
of  a  prison,  isn’t  it  ?  ” — Tit-Bits. 

Little  Freddy  :  “Ma,  didn’t  Pa  say 
there  was  always  room  at  the  top?” 
His  mother  :  “  Yes,  indeed,  my  child.” 
“Then,  may  I  have  another  piece  of 
pie  ?  ” — Life. 


THE  BROOD  SOW 


that  pets  plenty  of  fresh  succulent  food  never 
eats  her pip's.  Roots  supply  this  succulence  in 
the  best  obtainable  form.  The  best  way  to 
prepare  them  is  with  a 

Banner  Root  Cutterm 

Outs  Easier  nn<l  Faster  than  any  other. 
Does  not  slice  or  cube  the  roots  but  leaves 
them  in  line  ribbons — can’t  choke  anything. 
Shakes  out  all  gravel  and  dirt  anil  leaves  only 
the  clean  feed.  Four  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
Write  for  introduction  price. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &.  SONS. 

17  KIvcr  Street,  Ypsllantl,  Mich. 


“  Robert,  dear,  how  do  you  suppose 
those  dozens  and  dozens  of  empty  bottles 
ever  got  into  the  cellar  ?  ”  “Why,  I  don’t 
know,  my  dear.  I  never  bought  an  empty 
bottle  in  my  life.” — Harlem  Life. 

Mamma:  “Bessie,  how  many  sisters 
has  your  new  playmate  ?  ”  Bessie:  “He 
has  one,  Mamma.  He  tried  to  fool  me 
by  saying  that  he  had  two  half  sisters, 
but  he  didn’t  know  that  I’ve  studied 
arithmetic.” — Tacoma  Ledger. 

Ready  for  Us  — “  I  have  a  scheme  to 
floor  the  Americans  if  we  don’t  like  their 
methods,”  says  the  Filipino.  “What  is 
it?”  “We’ll  spring  a  copy  of  their 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  them.” — 
The  Philadelphia  Nc/rth  American. 

“  What  answer  did  the  quartermaster 


FOR  j 

QUICK  WORK  as  well 

as  durablUty 
get  one  of  our 
wide  throat, 
NEW  TRA¬ 
VELING  FEED 
TABLE  largo  capac’y 

OHIO 

.—ZD  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS  AND  FODDER  SHREDDERS 

They  will  cut  more  green  corn,  dry  corn  or  fodder, 
or  shred  more  fodder  than  any  similar  machine. 
Capacity  is  only  limited  by  ability  to  get  feed  to 
the  machine — a  positive  self-feeder. You  only  b 
onee_they  last  a  lifetime.  All  about  them  m 
our  catalogue,  which,  with  “A  Book  on 
Silage,”  we  send  free  to  all  Inquirers. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


make  to  the  charge  that  he  had  fed  the 
regiment  for  an  entire  week  on  nothing 


No.3  “PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 


but  sawdust  ?  ”  “  Why,  he  said  that  he 

had  always  understood  that  sawdust  was 
very  fine  board.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Dix  :  “  I  once  knew  a  young  man  who 
smoked  50  cigarettes  daily  without  any 
particular  harm  resulting  therefrom.” 
Hix :  “Is  it  possible!”  Dix:  “Yes; 
and  the  only  noticeable  effect  was  the 
death  of  the  smoker.” — Chicago  News. 

“  What  do  they  mean  by  ‘  tackiDg  ?  ’  ” 
asked  a  young  woman  on  her  first  sail, 
of  a  young  woman  who  was  on  her 
second.  “  Why,”  said  the  wise  one,  in  a 
careful  whisper,  “  tacking  is  just — just 
sailing  on  the  bias,  Helen.” — Credit  Lost. 

•*  Twelve  years  ago  I  first  saw  a  bottle 
of  Dr.  Dinks’s  Digestive  Distillation  of 
Dandelions.  I  was  then  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse.  To-day  I  count  my  houses 
by  the  block.  I  owe  everything  to  this 
great  remedy.”  “  Who  are  you  ?  ”  “I’m 
Dr.  Dinks.” — The  Newspaper  Maker. 

“  Sixty  cents  for  a  few  pages  of  sheet 


OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 
All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


I 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  , 

)ower,oneto  five  horse, sweep, 
read,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 

power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  -  _  _ _ _  __ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufae* 
turersinthe  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  Of  “Hero” and  “American” Grinding 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peck’s 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  Wind  Mills  for 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shcllcrs.  etc. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27 Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILLS. 


GROUND  FEED 

Is  the  best  feed  for  all  animals  because 
It  Is  more  easily  digested  tuan  whole 
grain.  Then,  too,  there  is  no  loss 
'in  feeding  it.  With  a  fast  grind 
er  like  the 

Kelly  Duplex 

It  can  be  ground  daily,  being  always  fresh,  or  ground 
in  quantity  as  desired.  This  Is  the  only  really 
fast  Crlnder  made  requiring  small  power.  Don’t 
buy  a  grinder  until  you  get  our  free  catalogue  No.  s. 

O.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 


music?  Whew!  You  music  dealers  don’t 
want  more  than  about  600  per  cent  profit 
on  your  stuff,  do  you?”  “You’re  the 
druggist  on  the  opposite  corner,  aren’t 
you?”  “Yes.”  “Well,  I  never  kick 
when  you  charge  me  half  a  dollar  for 
three  cents’  worth  of  drugs  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  water.  I  guess  we  grasping  mo¬ 
nopolists  would  better  stand  together.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,"  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  sorprlse  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

W  atches,  Clocks,  Tea  ET  D  E7  E 
Sets,  Toilet  Bets,  L,** 
with  15.00.  17.00  and  110.00  orders. 
Bend  this  “Ad.”  and  16c.  and  get 
lb.  Bust  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  A  merican  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Vesey  St.,  N,  Y..  Box  280 


GRIND  va°trhomT 

and  save  the  toll.  You  have  the  horses,  w« 
have  the  power  and  mill.  Over 

20,000  PEERLESS 

Mills  are  now  In  use. 

They  work  fast,  fine,  easy. 
Make  family  meal  or  feed. 
Prices.  *15,  818, &«20.  AGENTS 
^WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Write 

“for  circulars  and  agency. 

I*  STEVENS  MFG.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  I1L 


PEED  M ILLSa 

-wrrm  K  wmour  luruoa) 


wvm  k  wmour  luuna) 

Fer  Eiwjf  YmrloSy  of  Work, 

Hava  oonlcal  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING . 

Have  them  in  six  sizes— 2  to  26  horse  pow¬ 
er.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.N.  B0WSHER  CO..  South  Bend.  Ind. 


For  grinding 
Feed,  Corn 
Meal,  Buck* 
wheat,  Rye,  &c. 
The  very  best 
manufactured. 
Send  for  description  and  prices. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

185  North  F  St.  Richmond,  Ind. 


the  FARQUHAR 


.PATENT  VARIABLE 
FRICTIOSi  FEED. 


Medal  and  Higheet  Atoard  at  the  World'!  Columbian  Srpotition 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BUST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warrsnted  the  beet  made. 
Shingle  Mills,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment*  of  Beet  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
L  waste*  no  grain.  ICleanR  readj 
’for  market.  Send  fbr  catalogues 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Iork,P* 


AGood  Farm  Engine 

pays  for  itself  In  many  ways.  The  con¬ 


venience  of  an  ever-i 
ting  and  grinding  feed, 
threshing,  shelling  corn, 
separating  cream,  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  i» 
appreciated  by  all.  Then,  too. 
If  you  have  the  power  you  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  grinding  feed  for  your 
neighbors.  We  make 


wer  for  cut- 


UPRIGHT  and 

HORIZONTAL 

ENGINES 


with  STEEL  BOILERS 
from  3 II.  P.  up,  both  sta¬ 
tionary  and  portable.  We 
believe  them  to  be  the  best  all-around  farm  engines 
made.  You  will  agree  with  us  when  you  read  our  Book 
on  Engines  ntid  Hollers,  sent  1’REE  to  Intending 
buyers.  Prices  reasonable.  • 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.  Box  39,  Springfield.  O. 


“  CHARTER  ”  Gasoline  Engine 
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CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  Ill. 


FRONTIER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Stationary  and  portable. 

1  to  100  Horse  Power. 

No  Boiler,  Steam,  Coal  orEnglneet 
Instantly  started  and  stopped; 
absolutely  safe. 

New  Process  Feed  Mills 

for  Farmers  and  Millers. 

Send  for  Circular. 

THE  YARYAN  COMPANY, 
41  Park  Row.  New  York  City. 


Cider  Machinery.— 8end  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Bcschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


DO  YOU  NEED  A 

Feed  Cutter,  Shredder, 
Horse  Power,  Grinder, 
Corn  Sheller,  Roller, 
Cattle  Stanchion  ? 

Get  our  catalogue. 
Goods  sent  on  trial. 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 

Monroe  Mich. 


Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Cob, 
and  all  kinds  of 
Small  Grain. 

Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse-power. 

Also  make  sweep  mills 
and  corn  shelters.  8end  foi 
catalogues  and  prices. 
THOS.  ROBERTS, 
P.  O.  Box  92. 
Springfield,  -  Ohio. 


VICTORY 


PORH 

%^This  1-hole 


SMELLERS 


_ "This  1-hole  sheller  is  furnished  with  pulley  »ndl 

crank,  can  be  run  by  hand  or  power.  Has  feed  table! 
and  fan.  Shells,  cleans  and  separates  from  15  to  25bu.| 
an  hour.  It  is  43  in.  high,  20  in.  wide,  51  in.  long.! 

Ba^' nee  wheel  is  27  in.  in  diameter.  Pulley,  7  in., 
wt  .  3  in.  face.  Frame  is  made  of  hard  wood,  painted 
and  varnished.  Steel  shaft,  castings,  best  made*. 

It 'Shells  the  smallest  popcorn  or  the  largest  field  A 
corn.  Price  complete,  $5.50.  With  crank  only  for” 
hand  use,  $4.50.  Handsheller  90c.  Shells  bu.  in  4 
min.  3  sizes  and  styles  of  2-hole  shellers.  Self-feed  sheller  shells 
500  bu.  a  d.ay,  18  sizes  and  styles  to  select  from.  All  improved  and 
prices  reduced.  Also  Horse  Powers,  Speed  Jacks,  Feed  Cutters, 
Grinding  Mills,  Sawing  Machines,  Corn  Cribs,  Bone  Cutters, 
and  Saw  Mandrels.  Send  for  FKEE  256-page  catalogue. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  66  S.  Clinton  St.,  M  16,  Chicago,  111. 


^Age  Work} 

1  done.whatever  Iron  Age, 
j.  >uui  «uu  uni,  The  new  Iron  Age  x 
0  Hill  and  Brill  Seeder  does 
A  perfect  work  as  a  hill  dropper 
V  or  row  drill,  and  can  be 

S  changed  instantly— easily. 

Feeds  surely ;  sows  accu¬ 
rately.  Light  and  simple./ 

•  Holds  4  quarts.  Spacing^/ 
adjusted  by  a  &imp\e/yfA 
£  patented and 
V  device. 

A  Hatenmn 

© 


Miy.  (o., 
Box  102 
Grcnlocb* 
N.  J. 


The 
,  Iron 
Age  ltook 

for  1899  de¬ 
scribing  farm 
_.id  garden  im¬ 
plements  is  a  help 
to  good  farming 
3and  gardening. 
Scut  free. 


2  »  '  nil 


Castbee  lShaVC?. 


The 

Special  Pom 

WriTe 
DirecT  to 
2  9  Bond  St 

.  Owosso. 

&  Mich. 


DIG  FOR  OIL  OR  GAS 

There  may  be  a  Fortune 

Under  your  Farm. 

It  is  easy  to  find  out  If  valuable  min¬ 
eral  underlies  it.  The 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINES 

are  the  fastest,  the  strong¬ 
est  and  the  cheapest  on  the 
market.  No  springs  to 
break.  We  also  have  a  full  line  of  supplies.  Our 
Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  upon  application. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL -MACHY* 

IS  THE  STANDARD 

STf AM  PUMPS  AIR  UPTS.  i,i , 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  i  .K 

UfUTtrOR  CIRCULAR  VH 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA, ILL. -CHICAGO.-  DALLAS.TEX, 
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IT  IS  ECONONT 


!to  own  a  mill  with  which  to 
do  all  kinds  of  grinding  for 
4  stock  feed  and  family  uses, 

4  and  especially  one  that  does 
I  not  continually  require  ex- 
i  pense  for  new  grinding 

Slates  and  small  parts.  Our 
'renck  Buhr  Mills  are 
durable,  economical,  efficient 
Just  the  mill  for  farm  uses, 
order  and  no  expense. 

Send  for  new  booh  on  Mills  and  sample  mea 
NOHDYKE  A  M  ARM  OX  CO., 

Flour  Mill  Builders,  ijj 

270  Day  St-,  *  -  Indianapolis,  J. 
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Our  .Smalley  and  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  self-seed 
Drag  Saws  are  the 
standard  of  the  world. 
Also  all  sizes  of  Circular 
Saws,  and  the  celebrated 
B.  C.  Picket  Mill 
Horse  Powers  for  oper¬ 
ating.  Silo  Machinery, 
Feed  Mills,  Boot  Cut¬ 
ters,  Corn  Shellers. 

ial*  Makers,  Manitowoc,  Win. 


CTS.  FOR  CORN 

That’s  what  every  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  after 
■  m  ,  being  ground  on  our 

Scientific  Grinding  Mill 

Here’s  something  entirely  newi  a  2  to  4 
horse  Mill.  We  call  it  DOUBLE  ACTION 
both  plates  revolve.  Grinds  Ear  Corn  and  all 
grains  for  feed.  Other  styles  and  sizes,  2  to  50  h.p. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.  Springfieli,  0. 
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WINTER  FORCING  OF  ASPARAGUS. 

HOW  IT  IS  DONE  IN  THE  OPEN  FIELD. 

The  Use  of  Steam  for  the  Purpose. 

Those  who  wish  to  force  asparagus  in  Winter,  should 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  plant  naturally  starts 
very  early  in  Spring,  and  that  comparatively  few  warm 
days  will  start  it  into  growth  before  the  ground  has 
absorbed  much  heat.  This  suggests  the  theory,  which 
is  well  borne  out  by  practice,  that  successfully  to  force 
the  plant,  heat  should  be  applied  very  gradually  from 
abone,  rather  than  from  below.  For  six  or  seven  years, 
we  have  been  interested  in  determining  the  best 
method  of  forcing  asparagus  during  Winter. 

The  Common  Method  of  moving  the  plants  to 
some  warm  sheltered  place  for  forcing,  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory,  and  in  this  latitude  (Columbia, 
Mo.),  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  trouble  to  move 
the  plants  from  the  field.  It  is  true  that  some  growers 
have  been  quite  successful  in  forcing  this  vegetable 
under  greenhouse 
benches,  in  cellars,  in 
pits  and  even  in  hotbeds, 
with  a  very  mild  “bot¬ 
tom  ”  heat.  Since  light 
is  not  essential  to  its 
early  growth,  asparagus 
may  be  forced  almost 
anywhere  if  sufficient 
heat  is  secured.  Forc¬ 
ing  indoors,  however, 
necessitates  transplant¬ 
ing  the  roots,  requires  a 
constant  supply  of  heat 
and,  more  than  all,  de¬ 
stroys  the  plants,  once 
forced,  for  further  use. 

Since  asparagus  plants 
are  seldom  strong 
enough  for  profitable 
forcing  before  they  are 
four  years  old,  their 
production  for  a  single 
Winter’s  product  is  quite 
expensive. 

Forcing  Asparagus 
Outdoors.— In  1892,  we 
attempted  asparagus 
forcing  in  the  open  field. 

A  thickly-planted  bed 
was  mulched  in  Autumn, 
to  prevent  the  ground 
from  freezing  too  hard. 

During  the  Winter,  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  bed  were 
cleared  from  time  to 
time,  and  wooden  frames,  one  board  high  and  six  feet 
wide,  were  placed  over  the  cleared  space.  Within 
these  frames,  the  soil  was  lightly  forked  up  as  deep 
as  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the  asparagus 
crowns.  The  frames  were  then  banked  up  with  heat¬ 
ing  horse  manure,  and  about  six  inches  of  this  com¬ 
post  were  placed  inside  the  frames,  which  were  then 
covered  with  sash.  In  a  short  time,  a  fair  growth  of 
asparagus  was  secured.  The  stems  quickly  grew  up 
through  the  loose  soil  and,  where  the  heat  was  not  too 
great,  into  the  fermenting  compost.  Sufficient  heat 
was,  in  this  way,  secured,  and  ample  ventilation  was 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  burning  the  stems,  and 
even  the  crowns  of  the  plants  themselves.  So  much 
ventilation  was  necessary  that  we  found,  later  on, 
that  the  frames  and  sashes  were  not  essential,  and 
that  six  or  eight  inches  of  fermenting  compost  from 
the  horse  stable  without  other  protection,  were  suf¬ 
ficient,  in  ordinary  Winter  weather,  to  bring  up  a 
good  crop  of  asparagus.  This  was  an  uncertain 
method,  however,  as  a  very  cold  spell  (weather  below 


zero),  might  prevent  the  heating  of  this  layer  of  com¬ 
post,  and  delay,  or  destroy  altogether,  all  hopes  of  a 
crop. 

Trenches  and  Manure.— In  order  to  insure  heat¬ 
ing  of  this  compost  in  severe  weather,  our  next  step 
was  to  trench  between  the  rows,  and  fill  these  trenches 
with  the  stable  litter,  thus  better  protecting  it  from 
loss  of  heat.  The  trenching  was  done  by  plowing  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  turning  furrows  each  way,  ridging 
up  the  earth  over  the  plants.  The  furrows  between 
the  rows  were  then  cleaned  out  with  the  spade  a  little 
deeper  than  the  asparagus  crowns,  and  as  wide  as 
could  well  be  done  without  injury  to  the  roots.  These 
trenches  were  tramped  full  of  heating  compost,  and  a 
little  was  also  spread  over  the  rows  themselves,  so  the 
entire  bed  was  covered.  This  was  the  best  method 
yet  tried,  as  the  manure  confined  in  these  trenches 
was  quite  certain  to  heat  in  any  Winter  weather  in 
this  locality.  We  employed  this  method  mainly  on 
asparagus  and  rhubarb  toward  Spring,  securing  a  crop 


three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  usual  season. 

Steam  or  Water  Pipes. — Heating  these  trenches, 
between  the  rows,  with  fermenting  compost,  suggested 
the  possibility  of  heating  them  with  steampipes  or 
hot-water  pipes.  Why  not  cover  the  trenches  and  run 
a  system  of  heating  pipes  through  them,  and  thus 
supply  any  desired  amount  of  heat,  at  any  time,  from 
the  boiler  ?  The  difficulty  with  this  method  was  that 
the  hot  pipes  too  quickly  dried  out  the  soil,  thus  spoil¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Not  only  was  this  drying 
destructive,  but  the  dry  earth  next  the  pipes  acted  as 
a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  prevented  its  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  throughout  the  bed.  The  soil  near  the  pipes 
would  get  much  too  hot  before  the  heat  was  felt  at 
the  crowns  of  the  plants.  An  attempt  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  heat  to  hotbeds,  by  running  a  steampipe  under 
the  compost  in  the  beds,  also  failed  to  give  good  re¬ 
sults  on  account  of  the  drying  effect  directly  over  and 
near  the  pipes,  and  the  lack  of  equal  distribution  of 
the  heat  throughout  the  beds.  We  were  very  success¬ 
ful  in  obviating  this  difficulty  in  heating  the  hotbeds, 


by  building  a  loose  brick  tunnel  lengthwise  of  each 
bed,  under  the  compost,  and  running  steam  directly 
into  the  mouth  of  this  tunnel,  through  a  steam  hose, 
for  a  few  minutes  daily.  In  this  way,  the  steam  read¬ 
ily  flowed  through  the  openings  between  the  bricks, 
permeated  the  bed  in  every  direction,  and  moistened, 
instead  of  drying  it.  This  warming  and  moistening 
the  compost  also  gave  rise  to  its  prompt  fermentation. 
Fig.  399  shows  the  arrangement. 

Steam  In  Open  Fields. — The  success  attained,  in 
heating  hotbeds,  by  blowing  steam  directly  into  the 
compost,  through  loosely  built  brick  tunnels  under 
the  beds,  induced  us  to  attempt  the  forcing  of  aspar¬ 
agus  in  the  open  field  by  running  steam,  for  a  few 
minutes  daily,  into  covered  trenches  between  the 
rows.  The  field  was  prepared  by  trenching  between 
the  rows,  as  described  above  for  heating-with  ferment¬ 
ing  stable  litter.  These  shallow  trenches  were  covered 
with  boards,  forming  tunnels  about  four  inches  high 
and  ten  inches  broad,  between  the  rows.  These  tun. 

nels  were  a  few  inches 
deeper  than  the  crowns 
of  the  plants.  Better  to 
retain  the  steam  in  the 
tunnels,  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  about  four 
inches  as  dug  from  the 
trenches  was  dragged 
back  over  the  board 
covers,  and  the  whole 
bed  was  mulched  about 
six  inches  deep,  with 
fermenting  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  In  making  the 
trenches,  the  soil  was 
ridged  up  over  the  rows, 
until  the  crowns  of  the 
asparagus  were  covered 
about  10  inches  deep 
with  loose  soil.  The 
manure  mulch  was  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  heat,  and  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  asparagus 
sprouts  from  frost  as 
they  grew  through  the 
soil. 

The  Steam  Connec¬ 
tion. — To  conduct  the 
steam,  a  1%-inch  pipe 
was  carried  above 
ground,  from  the  boiler 
to  the  asparagus  field,  a 
distance  of  185  feet. 
This  pipe  was  provided 
with  a  valve  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  steam.  A  steam  hose,  long  enough  to 
reach  from  this  pipe  to  the  tunnels  between  the  rows, 
was  attached.  A  section  of  tile  was  inserted  into  the 
mouth  of  each  tunnel,  to  prevent  the  discharging 
steam  from  tearing  away  the  earth. 

Steaming  the  Soil. — The  first  steam  was  turned 
into  the  tunnels  on  November  14,  1896.  Steam  was 
discharged  into  each  tunnel  not  to  exceed  five  minutes 
at  a  time,  in  order  not  to  heat  the  earth  too  much  in 
any  one  place.  The  first  day,  steam  was  turned  into 
each  tunnel,  a  total  of  10  to  15  minutes  to  bring  the 
temperature  up  to  the  required  60  degrees.  Ther¬ 
mometers  in  the  soil  in  various  localities  showed  that 
the  distribution  of  heat  throughout  the  asparagus  bed 
was  very  uniform  and  satisfactory.  The  moist  steam 
seemed  to  permeate  the  loose  soil  equally  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  After  this  first  heating,  very  little  steaming 
was  necessary  until  the  asparagus  began  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.  On  an  average,  the  bed  was  steamed  about 
twice  in  three  days,  and  then  only  about  five  minutes 
for  each  tunnel.  The  moist  soil  and  horse  manure 
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mulch  seemed  to  bold  the  heat  very  well,  the  frequent 
steaming1  keeping  up  fermentation  in  the  mulch. 
Missouri  Experiment  Station.  J.  c.  whitton. 
(To  be  continued.) 


GRAFTING  BRANCHES  ON  APPLE  TREES. 

Building1  New  Branches. — In  an  orchard  that  I 
set  out  three  years  ago,  I  have  a  number  of  Akin  and 
Duchess  apple  trees.  Last  Spring,  I  decided  that 
there  were  more  of  these  two  varieties  than  was  de¬ 
sirable,  or  likely  to  prove  profitable,  so  I  set  about 
grafting  some  of  them  with  Gano  and  Mammoth  Black 
Twig.  While  doing  this,  I  found  two  trees  without 
any  strong  branches  on  the  southwest  side,  the  side 
that  is  most  liable  to  sun-scald.  As  I  couldn’t  turn 
the  trees  about,  and  could  think  of  no  system  of  prun¬ 
ing  that  would  bring  out  branches  where  I  wanted 
them,  I  decided  to  try  putting  some  in,  by  way  of 
experiment.  A  number  of  scions,  about  six  inches 
in  length,  were  cut  from  the  tip  ends  of  strong 
branches  on  the  Gano  and  Mammoth  Black  Twig 
trees,  and  tapered  off  as  shown  in  Fig.  400.  I  then 
opened  the  bark  of  the  Akin  trees,  exactly  as  is  done 
in  budding,  wherever  I  thought  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  a  branch,  inserted  the  scions  as  buds  are  in¬ 
serted,  waxed  them  in,  and  wound  a  strip  of  cloth 
about  tree  and  scion  to  make  all  secure. 

How  They  Acted. — All  united  with  the  stem 
and,  with  two  exceptions,  grew  finely,  some  of  them 
reaching  a  length  of  18  to  20  inches.  The  two  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  two  scions  made  from  second  cuts  from 
the  same  branch,  and  they  had  no  terminal  bud.  The 
growth  of  these  two  was  unsatisfactory,  being  scraggly 
and  covered  with  short  side  branches.  In  drawing  hay 
out  of  the  orchard,  a  careless  driver  brushed  his  load 
hard  against  one  of  the  trees  before  the  new  branches 
had  become  securely  attached  to  the  stem,  and  broke 
some  of  them  out,  but  enough  remain  to  prove  the 
experiment  a  great  success.  Hereafter,  when  I  have 
a  tree  that  is  not  headed  properly,  I  shall  set  in 
enough  to  round  it  out  just  as  I  want  it.  I  feel  quite 
satisfied  from  the  way  those  I  set  in  last  Spring  have 
grown,  that  the  scions  and  stocks  will  unite  so  firmly 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  breakage  when  they 
become  large  enough  to  bear  fruit.  In  putting  in 
these  buds  or  scions,  I  shall  always  make  it  a  point 
to  use  the  tip  ends  of  branches;  they  start  quicker  and 
grow  much  better  than  second  cuts. 

Hunting-  Borers.— One  thing  that  I  neglected  to 
do  last  Spring  cost  me  two  nice  trees,  and  that  was  to 
examine  the  trees,  as  soon  as  the  weather  became 
warm  and  the  leaves  came  out,  for  borers  that  might 
have  been  overlooked  at  the  last  round  in  the  Fall. 
Occasionally  one  will  overlook  a  borer,  especially  if 
there  happens  to  be  more  than  one  in  the  tree,  and 
unless  he  is  gouged  out  pretty  early  in  the  Spring,  he 
will  have  the  tx-ee  about  ruined  by  midsummer. 

When  I  go  borer  hunting,  I  carry  with  me  a  garden 
trowel,  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  a  piece  of  No.  18  wire, 
and  a  good  chunk  of  grafting  wax.  With  the  trowel, 
I  remove  the  earth  from  the  base  of  the  tree  so  that  1 
can  easily  follow  the  borer  if  he  has  gone  downward. 
With  the  knife,  I  cut  open  the  bark,  taking  out  a 
small  piece,  so  that  I  can  feel  around  for  him  with  the 
wire,  and  end  his  career.  After  he  is  done  up,  I  pack 
the  hole  and  cover  the  wound  with  the  wax.  I  like 
to  have  the  tip  end  of  the  piece  of  wire  bent  at  right 
angles — just  the  very  tip  only,  so  that  it  will  catch 
the  skin  of  the  borer,  after  I  have  punched  the  stuff¬ 
ing  out  of  him,  and  draw  it  out.  One  can  tell  when  he 
has  slaughtered  a  borer  by  the  juicy  appearance  of 
the  end  of  the  wire,  but  I  like  to  see  his  hide,  so  that 
1  can  make  affidavit  to  his  decease.  fbicd  gbundy. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Breakage  in  Glass  Bottles. — Few  realize  the  great 
expense  attached  to  delivering  milk  in  bottles  ;  those 
companies  which  have  been  in  existence  for  sometime 
have  found  that  their  yearly  expense  has  been  much 
greater  since  the  advent  of  bottled  milk.  All  have 
been  forced  to  use  bottles  in  the  place  of  the  canned 
milk,  because  of  the  demands  of  the  customers,  on 
account  of  its  sanitary  superiority.  The  life  of  a  milk 
bottle  is,  on  the  average,  19  days.  There  are  about 
1,700,000  milk  bottles  in  daily  use  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  loss  from  breakage  is  about  90,000  daily. 
Many  bottles  are  simply  chipped  at  the  top,  and  ren¬ 
dered  useless  without  being  broken.  A  small  percent¬ 
age  is  also  broken  in  the  washing,  and  where  the 
bottles  are  sterilized  as  at  the  Walker-Gordon  Labor¬ 
atory,  at  the  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company 
stations,  and  a  few  other  places,  there  is  an  additional 
loss ;  but  this  need  not  be  very  great  when  proper 
care  is  taken  to  heat  the  bottles  gradually. 

Recently  there  was  a  movement  in  Philadelphia  to 
do  away  with  milk  bottles  entirely  ;  those  favoring 
this,  held  that  disease  is  conveyed  from  house  to 


house  by  this  medium.  This  no  doubt  may  be  so 
where  the  dealers  do  not  properly  cleanse  the  bottles, 
but  when  proper  precautions  are  taken,  especially 
when  the  bottles  are  sterilized,  there  is  no  danger 
from  this  source  whatever.  e.  nelson  ehrhart. 

The  Use  of  Muck. — We  have  found  it  profitable  to 
use  dry  muck  as  an  absorbent.  It  is  drawn  out  in  the 
Winter  or  whenever  other  work  permits.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  a  load  or  so  is  spread  out  in  the  barnyard  and 
raked  over  occasionally.  Two  days  of  good  weather 
will  dry  it  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  stable  and 
pens,  or  stored  for  Winter  use.  We  do  not'  consider 
the  muck  of  much  value  in  itself,  but  it  saves  that 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  and  thus  makes  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  manure  pile.  For  us,  it 
is  the  cheapest  absorbent  we  can  use.  A.  N.  bliss. 

Vermont. 

Death  to  Chicken  Lice. — I  use  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  in  preference  to  anything  else  for  killing  chicken 
lice.  I  have  used  it  four  years,  and  I  think  it  the  best 
thing  yet  discovered  for  that  purpose.  Before  I  used 
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it,  my  chicken  house  was  literally  alive  with  mites, 
but  in  24  hours  after  I  applied  the  carbon,  I  could  not 
find  one.  I  fill  several  three  or  four-ounce  vials  one- 
half  full  of  the  carbon,  have  them  uncorked,  and  tie 
a  string  to  the  neck  of  each  long  enough  to  let  it 
hang  from  12  to  20  inches  below  the  perches.  I  have 
enough  vials  to  hang  about  six  to  eight  feet  apart, 
and  refill  the  vials  about  every  week  or  as  often  as 
the  stuff  evaporates.  One  must  not  open  a  can  of 
carbon  near  the  fire  or  any  open  light,  and  must  use 
it  just  as  carefully  as  he  would  gunpowder,  j.  f.  d. 

Canby,  Oreg. 

Kieffer  Pears  in  Europe. — I  tried  the  experiment 
this  Fall  of  shipping  Kieffer  pears  to  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool.  This  clipping  from  a  local  paper  shows 
that  the  venture  was  not  a  success  : 

Representative  James  T.  Sliallcross  has  heard  from  the  175  bar¬ 
rels  of  Kieffer,  which  lie  sent  to  England.  They  netted  him  only 
18  cents  a  basket,  when  at  home  they  were  worth  28  cents.  He 
lost  by  the  experiment  $87.50,  or  50  cents  on  each  barrel.  The 
freight  was  75  cents  a  barrel. 

The  Delaware  and  Maryland  Peninsula  seems  well 
adapted  to  the  Kieffer  pear.  I  have  about  5,000  trees 
planted ;  the  oldest  are  11  years  old,  and  from  that 
down  to  yearlings.  They  are  not  affected  thus  far 
with  blight ;  I  have  lost  but  one  Kieffer  tree  with  the 
disease,  and  that  the  present  year.  I  have  one  lot  of 
trees  that  have  borne  four  crops  in  succession,  and 
have  more  than  paid  for  the  land  thrice  over. 

Delaware.  J.  t.  shallcross. 

A  Cement  Stable  Floor. — I  have  noted  what  Mr. 
J.  M.  Jamison  has  to  say  in  regard  to  cement  floors, 
page  799.  On  the  whole,  I  agree  with  him  that,  where 
water  lime  is  used,  it  must  be  kept  away  from  the 
frost ;  in  walks,  this  is  practically  impossible,  as  is 
obvious,  but  in  floors  situated  in  a  basement  barn,  the 
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case  is  quite  different.  Three  years  ago  we  put  a 
cement  floor  in  our  horse  stable  ;  it  has  stood  the  test 
thoroughly,  and  is  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The 
floor  is  so  situated  that  the  frost  never  reaches  it  to 
do  any  harm;  and,  of  course,  I  am  unable  to  say 
what  would  be  the  result  in  such  a  case.  In  construct¬ 
ing  the  floor,  a  course  of  cobblestones  was  laid  firmly 
in  the  clay,  and  all  crevices  were  thoroughly  filled 
with  gravel.  On  the  top  of  this,  we  put  a  course  of 
water-lime  cement  about  two  inches  thick  ;  after  this 
had  become  sufficiently  dry  so  that  it  would  bear  a 
man’s  weight,  about  an  inch  of  Portland  was  put  on. 
Within  a  week  or  10  days,  the  floor  was  sufficiently 
dry  for  use,  and  has  been  in  active  service  ever  since. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
There  is,  also,  a  cement  floor  in  our  calf  stable,  laid 
at  the  same  time,  where  no  Portland  was  used.  This 
is  also  satisfactory,  and  shows  no  signs  of  giving  out. 

Shiawassee  County,  Mich.  c.  p.  b. 

Blackberry  Tip  Plants. — The  answer  given  by 
Frederic  Cranefield  to  C.  A.  D.,  December  17,  I  do  not 
consider  correct,  by  making  it  appear  that  a  tip  plant 
produced  from  a  blackberry  could  be  called  a  sport, 
or  would  produce  any  change,  or  make  a  new  variety. 
Varieties  are  produced,  as  a  general  thing,  only 


through  seeds.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  produce  tip 
plants  from  stalks  that  trail  on  the  ground.  The 
Agawam  blackberry  will  produce  tip  plants  when  the 
conditions  are  right.  Every  such  plant  will  bear  fruit 
the  same  as  its  parent,  as  is  done  by  the  raspberry. 
The  past  season,  I  grew  a  fine  lot  of  blackberry  plants 
from  root  cuttings,  in  a  very  simple  manner.  In  the 
Spring,  while  digging  some  blackberry  sucker  plants, 

I  saved  100  or  more  pieces  cut  in  lengths  about  three 
inches  long.  I  placed  them  in  a  box  four  inches  deep, 
covered  them  with  sand,  and  set  the  box  in  the  cellar. 
All  of  them  sprouted  readily.  They  were  transplanted 
in  June  when  the  ground  was  damp.  Nearly  all  of 
them  grew.  Next  Spring,  they  can  be  set  where 
wanted.  A  tip-bearing  blackberry  would  be  of  no 
special  value,  if  it  produced  suckers  at  the  same  time. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  ciias.  mills. 

Carrots  for  Horses  — I  have  just  read  your  note 
on  feeding  horses,  page  851,  in  which  you  rightly  say 
that  a  small  farmer  in  the  East  cannot  afford  to  grow 
grain  for  this  purpose.  There  is  one  crop,  however, 
which  he  can  afford  to  grow  that  will  materially  aid 
in  making  up  the  Winter’s  bill  of  fare  for  the  horse  ; 
that  crop  is  carrots.  I  used  to  find  them  very  satis¬ 
factory  for  this  purpose  when  growing  small  fruits 
and  vegetables  with  only  10  acres  of  land  at  my  dis¬ 
posal.  I  think  that  horses  not  doing  heavy  work  will 
thrive  fully  as  well  if,  for  one  feed  of  grain  each  day, 
there  is  substituted  a  feed  of  carrots.  I  can  testify 
to  the  value  of  sweet-corn  stalks  which  you  find  so 
useful.  c. 

The  Hackney  Horse. — In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  Mr.  Randolph  Huntington  tells  how 
the  English  Hackney  horse  was  produced  : 

The  English  Hackney  is  simply  the  Norfolk  cart  horse,  a  result 
from  breeding  Norfolk  trotter  mares  to  the  old  English  draught 
horse — this,  after  the  Norfolk  trotter  was  suppressed  as  ruinous 
to  general  husbandry.  The  farmers,  farmers’  sons  and  yeomanry 
at  large  neglected  all  kinds  of  agricultural  duties  to  train  and 
trot  horses,  and  when  the  noblemen,  after  25  years’  effort  to  culti¬ 
vate  trot  in  their  Anglo-Arab  (English  racehorse  now  known  as 
Thoroughbred),  in  hopes  to  beat  the  Norfolk  trotter,  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  trotting  speed  better  than  8*4  to  4  minutes  to  the 
miie,  and  rarely  to  get  better  than  8  to  10  miles  to  the  hour,  while 
the  Norfolk  trotter  did  his  mile  better  than  2:30,  and  in  some 
cases  better  than  20  miles  within  the  hour,  an  act  was  passed 
prohibiting  trotting  races. 

The  heavy  cart-horse  stallions  were  crossed  on  the 
trotting  mares,  and  the  resulting  horses  were  first 
used  for  plow  teams.  They  were  heavy  and  beefy, 
but  the  trotting  mares  had  given  them  the  high  knee- 
action,  which  was  made  excessive  by  weighting  the 
front  feet  and  checking.  The  tail  was  docked,  and 
the  horse  was  “  boomed  ”  in  America,  for  Mr.  Hunt¬ 
ington  says  that  no  nation  in  the  Old  World  will  buy 
the  English  Hackney  except  for  farm  purposes.  With 
our  American  trotting  mares,  and  a  well-shaped  Coach 
stallion,  better  and  more  stylish  horses  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  home. 

Feeding  Our  Friends. — A  novel  sight  fh  Bronx 
Park,  N.  Y.,  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  was  that 
of  a  man  climbing  trees  for  the  purpose  of  nailing 
bits  of  fat  pork  to  the  uppermost  branches.  He  was 
not  a  lunatic,  but  a  park  employee,  and  the  pork  was 
intended  to  furnish  food  for  the  birds.  When  food  is 
provided,  a  great  many  more  of  the  native  birds  will 
remain  during  the  Winter,  and  the  parks  try  to  en¬ 
courage  them.  The  birds  in  New  York’s  parks  also 
receive  rations  of  cracked  corn  and  wheat  during 
Winter  and  the  squirrels  fatten  on  the  same  ration. 
In  Central  Park,  the  squirrels  are  so  tame  that 
they  beg  food  from  the  visitors,  and  skip  around 
the  lunch  parties  without  fear.  Certainly  country 
birds  have  equal  rights  with  those  of  the  parks, 
and  during  the  Winter,  especially  while  there  is 
snow  upon  the  ground,  we  should  remember  the 
claims  of  our  feathered  friends.  It  is  the  custom,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  to  elevate  a  bundle  of  un¬ 
thrashed  wheat,  oats,  or  barley  upon  the  barn  for  the 
birds’  Christmas  dinner,  and  this  kindly  custom  seems 
worthy  of  importation. 

Facts  About  the  Grip. — The  disease  popularly 
known  as  the  grip,  sometimes  as  influenza,  seems  to 
be  almost  epidemic  in  this  city,  Philadelphia  and 
some  other  places.  It  has  been  officially  pronounced 
contagious  by  Dr.  Cosby,  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health.  The  pronouncement  is  not  concurred  in  by 
all  medical  men,  though  it  is  popularly  considered  to 
be  infectious.  These  two  terms  are  often  used  inter¬ 
changeably,  but  medical  men  say  that,  strictly,  an  in¬ 
fectious  disease  is  one  which  is  transmitted  by  inhaling 
the  bacilli,  or  taking  them  into  the  alimentary  canal, 
while  a  contagious  disease  is  spread  by  actual  contact 
between  persons.  According  to  Dr.  Cosby,  grip  is  as 
contagious  and  as  infectious  as  scarlet  fever,  though 
not  so  dangerous  ;  any  one  having  had  it  is  practically 
immune  for  six  or  eight  years.  The  disease  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  come  to  us  originally  from  Russia.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics  of  the  Health  Board,  the  number 
of  deaths  from  grip  in  this  City  the  past  year,  was  the 
smallest  of  any  in  the  last  decade,  probably  partly 
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because  its  nature  and  the  methods  of  treatment  are 
better  understood,  though  it  has  not  been  epidemic 
to  the  extent  of  some  former  years.  The  severity  of 
the  disease  is,  also,  said  to  be  decreasing.  Its  great¬ 
est  danger  seems  to  lie  in  the  tendency  to  run  into 
other  and  dangerous  diseases  like  pneumonia ;  grip 
weakens  and  debilitates,  thus  opens  the  way  for  dis¬ 
eases  which  a  vigorous  constitution  might  resist. 
The  president  of  the  Hoard  of  Health  says  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  advise  any  general  treatment,  as 
there  are  such  variations  with  different  individuals. 
A  thorough  general  treatment  such  as  is  given  for 
severe  colds  is  best.  Avoidance  of  all  conditions  that 
tend  to  cause  colds,  is  advisable.  One  doctor  says, 
“  Keep  warm,  dry  and  clean.”  It  is  generally  thought 
that  unsanitary  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  George  Washington  is  said  to  have  had 
the  disease  in  this  city  in  1789. 

Canadian  Hay  Taxes. — The  Chicago  Record  recently 
told  why  the  French-Canadian  farmers  have  always 
raised  so  much  hay  : 

Two  or  three  centuries  ago,  tithes  were  imposed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  upon  all  agricultural  products,  and  a  list  was 
made  of  them.  The  farmers  were  compelled  to  give  the  priests 
one  bushel  in  26  of  everything  they  produced,  whether  it  was  ap¬ 
ples,  potatoes,  wheat,  corn,  onions,  turnips  or  any  other  grain  or 
vegetable.  Everything  that  grows  was  on  the  list  except  hay, 
which  for  some  reason,  was  omitted.  Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake, 
but  it  is  more  likely  the  hay  crop  was  so  insignificant  in  those 
times  that  it  was  overlooked.  In  1764,  when  Canada  passed  from 
French  to  British  rule,  the  tithing  law  was  confirmed  and  ratified 
by  the  treaty,  and  continues  in  force  until  this  day  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  and  wherever  the  Catholic  church  is  strong. 
Therefore,  to  escape  tithes,  the  farmers  raise  hay. 

A  Canadian  reader  says  that  this  does  not  entirely 
account  for  it.  Most  of  the  land  occupied  by  the 
French  is  well  adapted  to  growing  hay.  From  1%  to 
2  tons  per  acre  could  be  grown,  and  can  be  now  in 
many  places,  and  when  hay  brought  $10  to  $15  per  ton, 
it  was  an  easy  way  of  making  money.  The  low  prices 
of  late  years  are  causing  them  to  keep  more  stock, 
which  will  save  many  farms  from  destruction.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  still  compelled  to  give  the  priests  one  bushel 
in  26  of  everything  they  produce,  and  are  now  taxed, 
at  least  in  some  dioceses,  10  cents  per  ton  on  their  hay. 
This  money  tax  was  imposed  because  so  many  farmers 
were  raising  little  else  but  hay.  These  tithes  can  be 
collected  by  law  if  farmers  refuse  to  pay,  but  in 
many  cases,  they  are  not  all  exacted  by  the  priests. 

The  Telephone  Monopoly. — The  picture  shown 
at  Fig.  401,  taken  from  the  New  York  Herald,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  workings  of  the  great  tele¬ 
phone  monopoly  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities.  This 
monopoly  secured  patents  on  telephone  instruments, 
and  was  thus  able  to  dictate  prices  for  service,  as  well 
as  location  for  wires.  The  picture  represents  Father 
Knickerbocker  as  he  is  tied  up  by  the  telephone  wires. 
He  is  obliged  to  pay  extortionate  rates  for  service, 
and  oftentimes  the  service  itself  is  not  of  the  best. 
We  ought  to  have  more  competition  in  the  telephone 
business,  for  this  would  reduce  rates,  and  give  us 
better  general  service.  The  telephone  monopoly  has 
grown  exceedingly  rich  at  the  public’s  expense.  The 
farmers’  telephone  companies,  which  are  being  organ¬ 
ized  all  over  the  country,  use  the  cheaper  instruments, 
and  obtain  good  service  with  them.  The  telephone  is 
getting  to  be  almost  a  necessity,  especially  on  lonely 
country  farms.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  the  system 
extended,  and  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  such  a  house¬ 
hold  necessity  should  be  monopolized  and  get  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  are  working,  not  for  the 
public  good,  but  for  their  own  selfish  purposes. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTES. 

CAUGHT  ON  THE  BUN. 

Wliat  Ai*e  the  Butter  Fats  ?— In  talking  with  a 
most  noted  scientific  man  the  other  day,  he  said  that 
it  is  strange  that  two  matters  were  so  prevalently  ad¬ 
vised  by  dairymen,  yet  were  not  profited  by.  One 
is  that  rich  feeding  of  cows  increases  the  proportion 
of  butter  fats  to  other  solids  of  the  milk  ;  and  the 
other  is  that  the  fats  of  the  food  are  the  direct  origin 
of  the  fats  in  the  milk.  As  to  the  former,  if  so,  why 
is  it  that  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  is  availing 
himself  of  the  fact  to  increase  the  butter  income  of 
his  dairy  ?  If  the  other  is  true,  why  is  it  that  a  change 
of  foods  makes  no  difference  in  the  character  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  butter  ?  It  can  be  made  a  little  softer 
or  harder,  but  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  all  butter  alike. 
It  is  quite  as  true  that  fats  in  food  do  not  make  fats 
in  butter,  but  that  butter  fats  are  derived  from  the 
albuminous  parts  of  the  food.  Fat  in  food  is  a  pretty 
general  term.  In  composition,  it  is  an  ether  extract, 
made  up  of  some  fat  and  a  conglomeration  of  other 
things,  such  as  wax,  fatty  acids,  glycerides,  chloro¬ 
phyll,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  as  yet  undetermined. 
Butter  fat  is  true  fat,  and  a  good  cow,  in  producing 
butter,  makes  more  fat  in  her  milk  than  the  whole  of 
these  substances  put  together  taken  in  her  food.  Cows 
will  go  right  on  giving  milk  and  making  butter  if 


every  drop  of  the  fat  is  extracted  from  their  food,  as 
has  been  proved. 

His  Mind  Eclipsed. — Why  men  will  spend  all 
Summer  in  raising  crops  and  making  hay  to  feed  dry 
cows  in  the  Winter,  is  what  I  can’t  understand  !  What 
return  is  there  for  hay  and  grain  fed  to  dry  cows, 
young  stock  which  grows  poorer  all  Winter,  and  pigs 
that  weigh  less  in  April  than  in  the  November  pre¬ 
vious  ?  What  has  a  man  to  show  for  his  labor  and 
feed?  It’s  like  a  fellow  trying  to  prove  that  a  beef 
cow  is  better  than  a  dairy-type  cow  that  gives  6,000 
pounds  of  4%-per-cent  fat  milk  in  a  year.  To  do  this, 
they  add  a  two-year-old  steer  to  the  cow’s  credit,  and 
forget  to  charge  the  steer  with  the  cost  of  feed  and 
attention.  Why  should  not  cows  pay  their  keep  when 
it  costs  most  to  keep  them,  and  not  wait  until  milk 
gets  down  to  50  cents  per  100  pounds  before  they  begin 
to  earn  anything  ? 

Clean  Hens. — “  It’s  no  use  saying  that  a  henhouse 
can  stand  air-slaked  lime  and  dry  tansy  leaves.  Make 
nests  of  tansy  leaves  sprinkled  with  air-slaked  lime, 
and  lice  will  not  bother  sitting  hens,  and  there  will  be 
no  vermin  on  the  chickens.  Don’t  fasten  hen  roosts 
to  the  side  of  the  building  ;  suspend  them  from  the 
roof  with  wires,  and  rub  a.  little  tallow  on  the  wires 
now  and  then.  Spray  the  roost  poles  twice  a  month 
with  kerosene  with  a  little  carbolic  acid  in  it.  Hen 
mites  live  in  the  cracks  of  the  building,  and  in  the 
seams  and  cracks  of  the  roost  poles  This  cuts  off  the 
hiding  place  and  supply  of  parasites.  Make  a  dusting 
box,  and  keep  filled  with  coal  ashes  with  a  little 
sulphur  in  it.  Have  ash  wallows  under  sheds  for 
the  Summer  hens,  and  the  louse  crop  will  be  a  small 
one.  This  for  the  poultry  of  the  farmer.  The  com¬ 
mercial  hen  raisers  have  their  own  troubles,  and 
remedies.” 

Cover  Crop  in  Corn. — When  going  through  the 
corn  for  the  last  time,  sow  two  quarts  of  Dwarf  Essex 
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rape,  and  four  quarts  of  Crimson  and  Red  clover  to 
the  acre,  and  cultivate  in  lightly.  As  soon  as  the  corn 
is  cut  all  three  will  make  a  wonderful  growth.  Have 
a  flock  of  sheep  handy  ;  they  will  pretty  nearly 
winter  on  this  catch  crop.  House  them  at  night,  feed 
clover  and  a  little  grain.  In  the  Spring,  you  can  turn 
under  what  is  left  on  the  field,  put  on  oats  and  clover  ; 
that  field  won’t  need  any  phosphate,  and  the  catch 
crop  and  its  Winter  feeding  value  have  been  clear  gain. 
The  rape  roots,  clover  and  manure  have  made  a  great 
gain  in  fertility  for  the  field  ;  the  field,  if  left  barren 
as  most  corn  stubble  fields  are,  would  have  washed, 
leached  and  wasted  much  fertility.  Fields  covered  with 
a  catch  crop  in  the  Winter,  waste  little,  and  manure  put 
upon  them  does  not  wash  away,  as  a  living  plant  rott 
is  ready  to  seize  fertility  as  fast  as  liberated.  This  is 
the  experience  of  a  1900  farmer.  j.  g. 


STRAWBERRIES  AND  RASPBERRIES. 

WILL  THEY  SUCCEED  TOGETHER? 

A  reader  in  New  York  State  asks  the  following 
questions : 

Not  having  any  land  suitable  for  strawberries,  I  am  thinking 
of  setting  them  between  the  rows  of  red  raspberries,  which  I  in¬ 
tend  planting  next  Spring.  Can  it  be  done  successfully  ?  What 
is  the  experience  of  others  ? 

The  questions  were  submitted  to  some  of  our  well- 
known  fruit  growers,  and  the  following  opinions  have 
been  returned  : 

Hittenger  Bros.,  of  Massachusetts,  would  not  set 
out  strawberry  plants  between  rows  of  red  raspber¬ 
ries  under  any  circumstances.  In  dry  weather,  the 
raspberries  should  be  cultivated,  which  could  not  be 
well  done  if  the  strawberries  were  there. 

J.  F.  Wygant,  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  says  that 
strawberries  and  raspberries  will  not  do  well  together. 
The  shade  from  the  bushes  will  injure  the  strawber¬ 
ries,  so  that  they  will  be  too  small.  Unless  the  rows 
of  raspberries  are  about  eight  feet  apart,  and  one  row 
of  strawberries  through  each  center,  one  will  get  but 
few  strawberries. 


W.  D.  Barns,  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  says  that 
raspberries  are  usually  set  in  rows,  not  more  than 
five  feet  'apart  At  this  distance,  they  occupy  and 
cover  the  ground,  so  that  the  crop  between  them 
would  have  little  chance  for  growth,  and  would  ma¬ 
terially  injure  the  raspberry  crop.  Strawberries  may 
be  successfully  grown  in  a  young  orchard  the  first  two 
or  three  years  after  the  trees  are  set,  or  in  a  vineyard. 
By  making  the  raspberry  rows  seven  feet  apart,  a 
single  crop  of  strawberries  might  be  grown  success¬ 
fully.  It  would  be  more  economical  to  set  the  rasp¬ 
berries  the  usual  distance,  and  reserve  the  place  of 
one  or  more  rows  for  strawberries  alone. 

A.  W.  Slaymaker,  of  Delaware,  says  that  it  is,  in 
every  way,  more  satisfactory  to  plant  red  raspberries 
so  that  they  can  be  worked  b  ith  ways.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  impossible  if  the  strawberries  were 
placed  between.  He  would  much  prefer  to  plant  each 
kind  separately.  They  can,  however,  be  grown  to¬ 
gether  if  one  is  ready  to  take  extra  trouble  to  give 
the  best  attention.  The  rows  of  raspberries  must  be 
at  least  seven  feet  apart,  and  all  tendency  to  widen 
the  rows  must  be  strictly  prevented.  Give  clean  and 
thorough  culture,  and  do  not  allow  any  suckers. 
Mulch  the  strawberry  row  as  usual,  when  the  ground 
is  frozen,  and  work  next  to  the  raspberries  in  the 
Spring  with  a  narrow  cultivator,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  strawberry  row.  Do  not,  on  any  account,  try  to 
get  a  second  crop  from  the  strawberries. 

F.  G.  Tice,  of  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  says  that  it 
can  be  done.  “  I  now  have  an  acre  in  bearing  which 
was  grown  in  that  way.  If  the  inquirer  has  strong, 
well-tilled  land,  and  give  the  best  of  cultivation,  he 
can  succeed  finely.  After  preparing  the  land  well, 
it  should  be  marked  out  both  ways  3x4  feet.  The 
raspberry  plants  should  be  set  in  every  alternate  row 
the  three-foot  way,  and  on  every  mark  the  other  way, 
thus  making  them  stand  4x6  feet ;  then  fill  in  each 
of  the  three-foot  rows  with  strawberry  plants,  so  that, 
when  finished,  the  field  will  be  made  up  of  strawberry 
rows  three  feet  apart,  with  raspberry  plants  in  each 
alternate  row,  and  four  feet  apart  in  these  rows. 
These  plants  should  be  kept  thoroughly  cultivated 
and  hoed.  The  strawberries  should  be  allowed  to 
make  only  a  narrow  matted  row,  not  over  10  or  12 
inches  wide,  and  thoroughly  mulched  with  straw. 

“  Although  I  have  not  done  so,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  cut  the  entire  raspberry  growth  the  following 
Spring,  so  that  a  strong  growth  for  the  next  season’s 
fruiting  may  be  had.  In  other  words,  I  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  sacrifics  the  first  year’s  fruiting  of  the 
raspberries,  which  at  best,  would  be  a  small  one,  that 
the  strawberry  be  allowed  fully  to  perfect  itself  with¬ 
out  the  drain  that  the  unrestricted  growth  of  the 
raspberry  would  naturally  make  upon  it,  and  that  the 
raspberry,  which  makes  much  of  its  growth  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season,  be  allowed  to  make  a  strong, 
hardy  growth,  not  being  stunted  by  attempting  to 
perfect  a  crop  of  fruit  at  the  same  time. 

“After  picking  the  strawberries,  the  vines  may  be 
cultivated  out  by  working  both  lengthwise  and  cross¬ 
wise  (which  is  why  I  recommend  planting  in  rows 
both  ways).  Should  the  inquirer  prefer  to  grow  his 
raspberries  in  hedge  rows  instead  of  in  hills,  he  can 
set  3x6  instead  of  4  x  6  feet,  but  he  can  handle  the 
field  much  more  easily,  and  have  far  better  fruit  if  he 
grow  in  hills. 

“On  the  field  referred  to,  we  succeeded  in  growing 
7,000  quarts  of  strawberries  per  acre,  and  now  have  as 
fine  a  stand  of  raspberries  as  we  ever  saw.  Should 
the  inquirer  desire  to  take  a  second  crop  of  fruit  from 
the  strawberries,  he  can  do  so,  provided  he  keep  the 
field  perfectly  clear  of  weeds,  thoroughly  cultivated 
after  picking,  fertilize  and  mulch  heavily,  and  keep 
the  raspberry  canes  well  thinned  out — not  more  than 
five  or  six  to  the  hill.  He  must  not  expect  as  many 
or  as  early  berries  the  second  season  on  account  of 
the  shade.” 


WHY  NOT  KILL  TRESPASSING  POULTRY? 

TOO  SMALL  TO  LAW  ABOUT. 

Poultry  as  “  Wild.  Game.”— One  of  our  readers 
sends  us  the  following  item,  which  he  found  in  an 
agricultural  paper  under  the  head  of  “  Popular 
Science  ”  : 

It  may  be  an  item  not  generally  known,  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  recently  handed  down  an  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  poultry  running  at  large  is  wild  game,  and  the  persons  on 
whom  chickens  may  trespass  have  a  legal  right  to  kill  them. 

He  says  he  considers  this  opinion  a  just  one,  as  a  gar¬ 
den  is  too  small  a  thing  for  two  neighbors  to  go  to 
law  about.  He  says  that,  if  a  man  has  a  right  to  kill 
a  chicken  in  this  way,  there  are  many  who  would  let 
the  weeds  grow  rather  than  have  a  lawsuit.  If  tres¬ 
passing  fowls  are  classed  as  wild  game,  farmers  and 
gardeners  certainly  ought  to  know  it.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Green  makes  the  following 
statement : 

“  There  ought  to  be  some  law  which  will  prevent 
neighbors  from  imposing  upon  each  other  with  ram- 
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bling  poultry.  Our  city  grounds  of  five  acres  have 
been  overrun  this  season  with  fowls,  some  of  which 
came  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  daily  to  pasture  upon 
our  lawn.  A  neighbor  has  a  rooster  which  has  come 
into  our  yard  almost  daily  for  years,  to  engage  in  a 
fight  with  our  rooster.  We  have  resorted  to  every 
known  method  to  get  this  man  to  take  care  of  his 
rooster,  without  avail.  We  finally  shut  the  rooster 
up  and  fed  and  watered  him  for  a  few  weeks.  The 
owner  at  last  came  for  him,  and  abused  us  roundly 
for  confining  his  bird.  The  same  rooster  continued 
his  visits,  and  will  do  so  next  year,  and  we  are  power¬ 
less  unless  we  shoot  the  bird  and  deliver  his  body  to 
his  owner,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  legal.” 

Our  remedy  for  such  a  case  as  Mr.  Green  gives, 
would  be  to  buy  a  Pit  Game  rooster,  and  provide  him 
with  the  best  spurs  to  be  obtained.  After  about  two 
rounds,  the  neighbor’s  rooster  would  shun  that  gar¬ 
den  as  he  never  shunned  anything  before.  Let  that 
rooster  once  get  a  thorough  whipping,  and  his  scratch¬ 
ing  would  be  confined  to  other  localities.  Regarding 
the  item  in  question,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  made  any  such  ruling. 

A  Legal  Statement. — “Game”  includes  all  sorts 
of  birds  and  beasts  that  are  objects  of  the  chase.  A 
game  bird  or  fowl  is  of  a  wild  nature,  obtained  by 
fowling  and  hunting.  There  is  no  property  in  wild 
game  until  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  will  or  control 
of  man.  Wild  animals  or  fowls  belong  to  no  one  as 
long  as  they  are  in  their  wild  state,  and  property  in 
them  is  acquired  by  occupancy  only.  Wild  geese 
tamed  are  also  the  property  of  the  one  who  tamed 
them ;  and  he  can  recover  them  when  they  stray  away 
to  the  land  of  another.  Partridges  or  pheasants 
hatched  under  a  common  hen  are  property  as  long  as 
they  remain  with  the  hen. 

In  animals  which  are  of  a  tame  and  domestic  nature, 
a  man  may  have  an  absolute  property,  because  they 
continue  perpetually  in  his  occupation,  and  will  not 
stray  from  his  premises  unless  by  accident  or  entice¬ 
ment,  in  either  of  which  cases  the  owner  does  not  lose 
his  property.  The  owner  of  domestic  or  reclaimed 
wild  animals  (including  fowls)  has  the  right  to  use 
any  of  the  remedies  the  law  provides  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  such  personal  property  illegally  taken,  de¬ 
tained  or  impounded  from  him.  Where  an  animal  (or 
fowl)  trespassing  on  the  premises  of  a  neighbor  of  the 
owner,  injured  bis  crop  or  garden  truck,  was  pursued 
and  killed  by  the  neighbor  and  his  dogs,  the  owner  of 
the  animal  was  held  entitled  to  damages  for  such  kill¬ 
ing.  And  when  trespassing  animals  are  killed  in  a 
wanton,  malicious,  and  deliberate  way,  exemplary 
damages  may  be  recovered.  The  authorities  are 
numerous  and  in  harmony  on  these  points.  A  law 
making  it  unlawful  for  stock  to  run  at  large  is  no  de¬ 
fense  for  injuring  stock  running  at  large. 

The  rule  of  law  is  that  every  man  is  bound  to  keep 
his  animals  (and  this  means  poultry)  within  his  in¬ 
close  at  his  peril,  and  that  he  is  liable  in  damages  if 
he  fails  to  do  so  and  they  escape  on  the  property  of 
others  and  do  injury  ;  unless  the  trespass  is  committed 
upon  property  through  defects  in  fences  which  the 
owner  of  such  property  is  bound  to  maintain.  It  is 
not  impossible  for  the  owner  of  poultry  to  keep  them 
within  a  properly-constructed  inclose,  but  while  the 
law  makes  it  his  duty  to  do  so,  nevertheless  if  they 
escape  to  his  neighbor’s  land,  and  do  damage,  his 
damaged  neighbor  may  not  lawfully  kill  them.  The 
remedy  is  a  recovery  for  the  damages  done.  B.  D.  F. 


A  MARYLAND  STRAWBERRY  PLANT. 

HOW  IT  IS  GROWN  AND  DUG. 

A  Perfect  Glutton  For  Food. 

[editorial  correspondence.  I 
Part  I. 

Ten  million  strawberry  plants  on  one  farm  ! 

That  thought  is  large  enough  to  occupy  one’s  mind 
exclusively  for  a  while.  Some  of  the  growers  who  say 
they  can  make  each  plant  produce  a  quart  of  fruit, 
might  figure  what  10,000,000  quarts  will  represent. 
These  plants,  however,  are  not  expected  to  be  fruited 
at  home.  They  get  their  size  and  root  on  this  farm, 
and  then  go  elsewhere  to  grow  their  fruit,  like  a 
country  boy  who  gets,  among  the  hills,  the  strength 
of  bone  and  character  that  will  later  make  him  a 
marked  man  among  the  larger  opportunities  of  the 
city. 

From  Salisbury,  Md.,  we  drove  out  to  the  farm  of 
W.  F.  Allen  Jr.  The  road  for  most  of  the  way  was 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  oyster  shells.  In  Ohio, 
we  found  the  mines  and  the  furnaces  and  the  quarries 
yielding  slag,  cinders  and  stone  for  the  roads,  hut 
here  was  the  sea  giving  up  its  treasures  in  order  to 
speed  traffic.  It  was  a  thin,  uninviting  country — a 
level  stretch  of  sandy  soil  with  weedy  fields  and  small 
corn  stalks.  In  this  country,  you  find  the  stalk  topped 
or  cut  off  just  above  the  ear  with  the  butt  and  ear  left 
standing. 


Light  Soil ;  Heavy  Roots.— “  Why  do  you  grow 
strawberry  plants  in  this  poor  soil  ?  ”  was  about  the 
first  question  asked  of  Mr.  Allen. 

“  Well,  the  best  reason  is  that,  in  this  light,  open 
sand,  the  plant  not  only  makes  a  better  root,  but  you 
get  more  of  that  root  when  you  dig.  Other  reasons 
are  that  this  land  is  very  cheap,  and  we  can  work  it 
early  in  the  Spring  and  late  in  the  Fall.” 

“  But  doesn’t  the  strawberry  make  just  as  good  a 
root  in  heavy,  thick  soil  ?  ” 

“  It  does  not  go  quite  so  deep,  or  usually  spread  out 
quite  so  far  ;  but  if  you  will  dig  plants  in  the  two 
soils,  you  will  find  that,  in  the  light  sand,  the  little, 
fine  root  hairs  come  up  with  the  plant,  while  in 
sticky,  heavy  soils,  most  of  them  stay  in  the  ground.” 

“  In  theory,  then,  if  you  could  have  the  plant  form 
its  roots  in  sand,  and  then  transplant  it  to  a  heavy 
clay,  you  would  have  it  about  right.” 

“  That  is  about  my  idea.” 

“  But  how  can  you  make  full-sized  plants  in  such 
poor  soil  ?  ” 

“  Only  by  filling  it  up  with  manure  and  fertilizer  !  ” 

Long  Haul  tor  Mauure. — Now  here  comes  a 
singular  thing.  Mr.  Allen  is  bringing  stable  manure 
from  Jersey  City  to  his  farm.  You  will  see  where 
Salisbury  is  on  the  map,  anci  understand  what  a  long 
haul  this  represents.  The  cars  are  stopped  on  a  siding 
right  at  the  farm,  and  Mr.  Allen  says  that  this  manure, 
at  a  cost  of  82.50  per  ton,  is  cheaper  than  he  can  buy 
it  in  Washington  or  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to 
all  this  manure,  Mr.  Allen  uses  55  tons  of  fertilizers, 
among  others  the  Mapes  light-soil  dressing. 

“  You  must  put  money  into  a  farm  if  you  expect  to 
make  it  pay,”  says  Mr.  Allen,  “  and  manure  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  certainly  represent  money.  Some  of  this  land 
was  so  poor  to  begin  with  that  it  would  not  grow  even 
cow  peas.  That  was  why  it  was  necessary  to  use  so 
much  manure.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Allen,  “  I  believe  in  cow  peas.  We 
had  90  acres  of  them  this  year.  I  think  a  big  crop  of 
cow-pea  vines  and  fertilizer  will  take  the  place  of 
manure,  but  on  much  of  this  soil,  you  must  use  ma¬ 
nure  before  you  can  grow  peas.  The  strawberry  plant 
is  one  of  the  most  exhausting  crops.  It  is  a  glutton 
for  food.  I  have  plowed  under  plants  that  were  left 
over,  and  noticed  a  great  difference  in  the  corn  that 
followed  them  over  that  on  open  ground.  When  you 
take  10,000,000  plants  away  from  a  farm,  you  take  a 
heap  of  fertility.  When  you  grow  plants  for  fruit, 
you  know  that  most  of  the  manure  or  fertilizer  is  used 
for  producing  the  plant  and  securing  a  large  growth 
of  leaf,  stem  and  root.” 

Starting  tlie  Plants. — “  I  want  to  know  just  how 
you  undertake  to  grow  a  good  strawberry  plant.” 

“  Well,  we  start  the  first  warm  days  after  Christ¬ 
mas  !  ” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  set  out  strawber¬ 
ries  at  Christmas  time  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  do,  and  we  keep  it  up  until  April.  Some¬ 
times  there  will  be  a  frozen  crust  on  the  ground,  and 
we  have  to  rake  or  knock  it  off  before  the  plants  can 
be  set.  Of  course,  these  early-set  plants  do  not  grow 
until  warmer  weather.  They  lie  dormant,  and  later, 
all  start  growing  together.  The  object  in  this  early 
planting  is  simply  to  get  started,  and  thus  gain  time 
before  plant  digging.  Many  a  time  we  set  when  it  is 
so  cold  that  the  workmen  have  to  stop  and  blow  their 
fingers.” 

“  Do  you  ever  set  in  the  Fall  or  use  potted  plants  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  in  order  to  pot  plants,  we  would  have  to  im¬ 
port  heavy  soil  in  car-load  lots.  The  strawberry  is  a 
cold-blooded  plant,  and  with  us,  stands  still  from  June 
to  September.  We  can  plant  so  early  that  we  get  a 
large  growth  which  is  very  sure  to  live  through  the 
Summer.” 

“  How  do  you  prepare  the  ground  ?  ” 

“  First  we  give  it  a  good  coating  of  manure.  Usually 
this  is  plowed  under.  One  year,  however,  we  left 
the  manure  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  just  ran  our 
furrows  through  the  field  without  plowing  under  at 
all.  That  part  of  the  field  left  in  this  way  gave  the 
best  results — the  manure,  probably,  acting  as  a  mulch 
to  retain  water.” 

“  Where  does  the  fertilizer  come  in  ?  ” 

“  Right  with  the  plants.  The  strawberry  is  a  close 
feeder,  and  the  fertilizer  should  be  put  up  close  to  it . 
We  make  furrows  with  the  plow,  drop  the  fertilizer 
by  hand,  and  then  level  it  all  down  with  cultivator 
ready  for  setting.  I  realize  that  there  is  too  much 
hand  work  about  this,  especially  in  dropping  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.” 

“  We  find  the  fertilizer  attachment  on  the  Robbins 
potato  planter  an  excellent  thing  for  such  work.  Do 
you  set  plants  by  hand  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  the  plant-setting  machines  do  not  work  well 
on  our  light,  sandy  lands.” 

“  You  must  be  able  to  hire  cheap  help  to  make  hand 
work  pay.” 

“  In  Winter,  we  pay  60  cents  a  day  for  about  eight 
hours,  and  in  Summer  75  cents  for  H  hours.  We  can’t 


get  them  to  start  before  the  factory  whistles  blow  in 
Salisbury,  but  we  can  keep  them  until  sundown. 
Where  there  are  no  factories,  farm  laborers  will  work 
longer  hours,  but  the  factory  whistle  is  the  starter.” 

h.  w.  c. 


FAT  PICKINGS  FROM  PICKLES. 

HOW  THEY  WERE  SAVED  FROM  DROUGHT. 

Plenty  of  Green  Manure. — I  had  six  acres  of 
pickles  this  season,  five  acres  in  one  field.  The  five- 
acre  field  last  year  was  sown  one-half  to  rye  and  the 
other  half  to  Crimson  clover.  The  one  acre  was  an 
old  strawberry  bed.  But  last  Spring  it  was  so  wet 
that  clover  and  Timothy  came  up  so  thick  that  I  had 
to  plow  it  under.  The  rye  I  plowed  under  May  20, 
when  it  was  as  high  as  the  horse’s  back.  The  clover 
was  plowed  under  May  30,  and  the  strawberry  bed 
the  next  day.  The  ground  was  rolled  with  a  very 
heavy  roller  as  soon  as  plowed,  to  hold  the  moisture, 
then  harrowed  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  until  it 
was  as  fine  as  a  garden.  Then  it  was  laid  off  in  rows 
3%  x  7  feet.  I  find  that,  in  this  way,  I  can  pick  much 
better,  as  I  can  train  all  the  vines  to  run  to  the  east. 
Most  growers  plant  five  feet  each  way  ;  by  so  doing, 
the  ground  is  all  covered  with  vines,  and  there  is  no 
place  to  walk. 

I  find  the  best  time  to  plant  is  the  last  of  May  or 
the  first  of  June,  as  the  seasons  vary.  I  use  fine  rotten 
manure,  one  large  scoopshovelful  in  each  hill,  about 
10  two-horse  loads  to  the  acre.  As  the  manure  is 
drawn  from  the  city,  it  is  put  in  a  pile,  and  one  load 
of  coal  ashes  to  three  of  manure.  The  coal  ashes  keep 
the  manure  from  burning,  and  when  the  pile  is  com¬ 
plete,  it  is  turned  over  three  times.  I  can  dig  into  the 
hill  any  time  during  the  Summer,  and  find  plenty  of 
moisture. 

Keep  Working'. — I  start  the  cultivators  as  soon 
as  done  planting,  as  I  want  to  save  all  the  moisture  ; 
then  once  a  week,  I  go  over  the  ground  with  a  weeder. 
As  the  rows  grow  wide,  I  keep  taking  off  the  teeth. 
From  the  time  I  planted  until  after  we  had  picked,  one 
week  there  was  no  rain.  As  my  five- acre  piece  was 
by  the  roadside,  people  would  stop  and  say  that  I 
would  better  put  my  horse  in  the  barn,  as  I  was  work¬ 
ing  for  nothing.  “If  it  doesn’t  rain,  you  won’t  get 
any  pickles  this  year.”  But  those  that  did  not  culti¬ 
vate  did  get  only  from  825  to  850  to  the  acre,  while  I 
got  8100. 

We  hire  men  and  boys  to  pick,  pay  them  by  the 
week,  and  board.  We  began  picking  August  1,  and 
got  through  September  21.  The  largest  picking  was 
on  September  1.  On  the  strawberry  bed  and  rye 
ground,  we  picked  60  bushels  ;  on  the  clover,  140.  We 
got  50  tons  in  all.  The  pickling  company  have  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  sorts  the  pickles  in  five  sizes.  The  pickles 
have  to  be  picked  so  that  they  do  not  exceed  six  inches 
in  length  or  six  inches  in  the  largest  circumference  ; 
they  pay  60  cents  per  100  pounds  on  December  1. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  chas.  siddon. 


Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

SOME  FRUIT  QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

Plums  Alternated  with  Apples.— 1.  I  have  an  orchard  set  to 
apple  and  pear  trees  alternately  in  the  rows,  which  are  30  feet 
apart.  The  pear  trees  show  so  much  blight  that  I  shall  dig  up 
most  of  them  and  replace  either  with  plum,  cherry  or  peach. 
Which  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  satisfactory  for  me  ?  If  plum 
be  used,  will  they  fertilize  properly  set  in  that  way  ?  2.  Do  you 
consider  the  Dyehouse  cherry  as  hardy  and  profitable  to  set  as 
the  Montmorency  and  English  Horello,  both  of  which  do  well 
here  ?  Will  you  name  five  or  six  varieties  of  hardy  and  profitable 
peaches  ?  m.  e.  s. 

Colorado. 

1.  Planting  orchards  of  mixed  fruits,  such  as  M.  E. 
S.  proposes,  is  rarely  satisfactory.  It  has  not  proved 
so  in  his  case,  as  he  plainly  states,  the  pear  trees  dying 
out.  It  would  have  been  better  if  all  had  been  apple 
trees,  and  especially  so  in  Colorado  and  other  regions 
where  the  trees  bear  very  early.  He  does  not  tell  us 
how  long  his  orchard  has  been  set,  but  the  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  it  is  yet  young.  Whether  young  or  old, 
I  would  not  advise  planting  the  vacant  spaces  to  any 
of  the  fruits  he  names.  If  I  wanted  to  fill  them, 
I  would  use  Missouri  or  some  other  very  early-bearing 
kind  of  apple.  The  peach  does  not  succeed  well  at 
Canon  City,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  there  by 
personal  inspection  of  the  orchards.  The  way  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  peaches  died  there  from  winter- 
killing  was  certainly  discouraging,  if  I  may  judge  by 
what  I  saw  in  the  orchard  of  Judge  Felton,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  careful  and  successful  orchardists  in 
that  section.  The  same  is  true  of  about  all  of  east¬ 
ern  Colorado,  but  in  the  valleys  of  the  western  part  of 
that  State,  the  peach  does  very  well.  The  sour  cher- 
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ries  and  the  American  and  Japan  plums  do  very  well 
all  over  the  fruit-growing1  sections  of  Colorado,  but  I 
would  advise  planting  them  by  themselves. 

2.  The  Dyehouse  cherry  is  about  as  hardy  as  any 
kind,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  Russians,  and  they  have 
proved  to  be  of  little  value  so  far  as  tried,  being  too 
shy  to  bear,  and  generally  of  poor  quality.  The 
peach  is  not  suited  to  eastern  Colorado,  unless  the 
climate  there  has  changed  wonderfully  within  the 
last  few  years.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Pruning  in  Warm  Dats  in  Midwinter. — Is  it  of  much  injury  to 
trim  trees  in  the  late  Fall  or  midwinter  on  warm  days  ?  i.  u.  b. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

The  manner  in  which  the  pruning  is  done  is  of  more 
consequence  than  the  season.  The  size,  position,  and 
nature  of  the  wounds  influence  the  healing  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  they  are 
made.  It  would  be  advisable  to  paint  the  wounds 
with  white  lead  as  soon  as  made,  and  to  avoid  cutting 
any  wood  that  is  frozen.  For  a  full  discussion  of 
these  points,  I  would  refer  I.  H.  B.  to  The  Pruning 
Book  by  Prof.  Bailey,  from  which  the  following  is 
taken:  “The  conclusions,  and  my  general  opinion,  in 
respect  to  season  of  pruning,  so  far  as  the  healing  of 
wounds  is  concerned,  is  this:  The  ideal  time  is  in 
Spring,  before  growth  begins  (late  February,  March 
and  early  April  in  New  York);  but  more  depends  on 
the  position  of  the  wound  in  the  tree  and  the  length 
of  stub  than  on  the  time  of  year.”  f.  c. 

Grafting  Kiefpers;  Vegetable  House. — 1.  I  have  some  thrifty 
Kieffer  pear  trees  four  years  old.  I  wish  to  add  to  my  varieties 
a  few  more,  such  as  Bose,  President  Drouard,  etc.  Will  it  do  to 
top-bud  next  Summer  on  Kieffer,  or  would  it  be  better  to  top- 
graft  in  the  Spring,  or  use  dormant  buds  in  the  Spring  ?  2.  In 
preparing  a  place  to  keep  vegetables  from  freezing,  would  a 
double-walled  house  with  walls  lined  with  paper  so  as  to  be  air¬ 
tight  be  sufficient  ?  Would  one  foot  of  air  space  be  enough  in 
this  climate,  and  would  the  confined  air  be  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  to  fill  the  space  with  sawdust  ?  w.  J.  J. 

Crozet,  Va. 

1.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  top- work  the  Kieffer 
pear  trees  into  other  kinds  would  be  to  graft  them 
next  Spring,  then,  in  the  Summer,  when  sprouting  the 
grafts,  care  should  be  used  to  leave  one  or  two  thrifty 
sprouts  on  each  one  upon  which  the  grafts  failed. 
These  sprouts  should  be  budded  in  the  ordinary 
season.  By  this  plan,  the  entire  tops  of  the  trees 
may  be  worked  into  the  desired  varieties  within  the 
first  year.  2.  For  keeping  fruit  and  vegetables,  a 
house  with  double  walls  made  tight  by  lining  them 
with  building  paper  as  suggested,  is  very  good.  One 
foot  of  space  between  them  is  quite  sufficient,  and 
less  would  do  very  well.  Simple  air  space  is  better 
than  a  filling  of  sawdust.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Chestnuts  in  Central  Illinois. — I  am  thinking  of  planting  a 
grove  of  chestnut  trees  next  Spring.  Would  it  be  better  to  plant 
small  trees  of  the  American  sweet  variety,  and  then  graft  them 
the  following  Spring  to  the  large  varieties,  such  as  Paragon, 
Ridgely,  Parry’s  Giant,  etc.  ?  What  size  trees  can  I  plant  1  I  can 
buy  small  trees  three  to  four  feet  at  $10,  or  four  to  five-foot  trees 
at  $15  per  100.  How  far  apart  should  they  be  planted  ?  What  kind 
of  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  chestnut — clay  or 
black  loam  ?  A.  d.  a. 

Sweetwater,  Ill. 

In  central  Illinois,  the  chestnut  has  been  grown 
with  fair  success  in  some  cases.  The  land  that  suits 
it  best  is  of  a  sandy  or  shaly  character,  and  not  the 
rich  black  loams.  Light  instead  of  heavy  land  is  that 
in  which  it  naturally  grows.  Upland  clay  that  is  well 
drained  is  fairly  good.  The  common  American  chest¬ 
nut  seedlings  make  quite  good  stocks  upon  which  to 
graft  the  European  and  Japan  types,  but  the  best 
union  has  taken  place  where  the  Paragon  and  others 
of  like  character  have  been  grafted  on  their  own  seed¬ 
lings.  Trees  three  to  four  feet  high  are  large  enough 
to  plant.  The  larger  they  are,  the  greater  the  risk 
in  transplanting.  They  should  stand  at  least  one 
year  in  their  new  location  in  order  to  become  well 
established,  before  being  grafted.  Thirty  feet  is  close 
enough  for  permanent  trees,  but  half  that  distance 
will  do  for  such  early  bearers  as  Paragon  and  most  of 
the  improved  kinds,  for  a  good  many  years,  h.  e.  v.  d. 


Artificial  Legs  for  Farm  Stock. 

Several  Subscribers.— We  see  pictures  of  a  cow  fitted  with  a 
wooden  leg.  Is  it  true  that  animals  are  often  fitted  with  these  ? 

Ans. — The  practice  of  veterinary  surgery,  unlike 
human  practice,  involves  at  once  the  question  as  to 
whether  treatment  would  be  liable  to  pay  financially. 
An  animal  that  suffers  a  broken  leg  is  condemned  at 
once ;  it  is  apparent  that  the  expense  of  treatment 
would  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  money  value  of 
the  animal.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  would  be  animals 
that  are  prized  as  pets. 

Where  treatment  of  a  fracture  is  attempted,  the 
first  consideration  will  be  to  try  to  save  the  leg  by 
setting  and  retaining  in  position  by  splints  and  band¬ 
ages  until  healed,  if  the  fracture  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  render  a  favorable  recovery  probable.  In  other 
cases,  amputation  would  be  necessary.  Amputation 
can  be  and  is  successfully  practiced  on  both  cattle 
and  horses,  but  the  operation  is  rarely  performed  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  females  that  are  especially  valuable 


for  breeding  purposes.  Valuable  mares  with  foal 
that  have  suffered  a  broken  leg  have  had  the  leg  am¬ 
putated,  and  the  mare  thus  saved  gave  birth  to  and 
raised  her  foal.  In  other  than  breeding  animals,  the 
expense  of  the  operation  and  after  treatment  would 
usually  be  greater  than  the  value  of  the  animal. 

Experience  has  shown  that  animals  so  operated 
upon  soon  accustom  themselves  to  getting  around 
very  readily  on  three  legs.  The  supplying  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  leg  to  either  a  cow  or  mare,  may  have  been  done 
as  an  experiment  or  as  a  curiosity,  but  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  practiced.  The  artificial  leg  could  add  little  or 
nothing  to  the  value  or  usefulness  of  the  animal. 
With  the  smaller  animals,  amputation  is  more  com¬ 
monly  practiced  than  with  the  cow  or  horse,  and  they 
soon  get  around  almost  as  readily  on  the  three  legs  as 
on  the  four.  Sheep  are  sometimes  operated  upon  to 
save  them  for  food,  which  would  rarely  be  practicable 
with  cattle,  owing  to  the  greater  expense. 

F.  I).  KILBORNE. 

A  Tapeworm  in  a  Cat. 

F.  H.  F. ,  Andover,  Mass. — I  inclose  something  vomited  by  my 
cat.  Is  it  a  thing  confined  to  cats,  and  is  there  a  remedy  ?  I 
would  not  want  it  inside  the  other  farm  stock. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  “something”  vomited  by  this  cat  proved  to  be 
a  worm-like  creature  several  inches  in  length,  which, 
upon  careful  examination,  was  diagnosed  as  the  tape¬ 
worm,  Taenia  crassicollis,  which  commonly  infests 
cats.  This  kind  of  tapeworm  also  infests  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  other  animals  of  the  cat  tribe  or  Felidae,  and 
it  is  possible  that,  if  other  farm  animals  should  eat 
this  cat  tapeworm,  it  might  thrive  in  the  intestines  of 
the  animal  eating  it ;  but  this  is  hardly  probable. 
The  tapeworms  commonly  found  in  the  intestines  of 
dogs,  cows,  hogs  and  other  farm  animals,  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  or  species  from  each  other,  and  from  the  one 
in  the  cat. 

How  do  tapeworms  get  into  cats  ?  Most  tapeworms 
begin  life  in  the  body,  often  in  the  liver,  of  some 
other  animal  than  the  one  in  which  found.  All  tape¬ 
worms  are  very  prolific,  and  some  of  the  eggs  from 
one  which  infests  the  cat  must  find  their  way  into 
the  food  canal  of  a  mouse.  Here  the  young  tapeworm 
hatching  from  the  egg  swallowed  by  some  mouse  finds 
suitable  conditions  for  its  growth.  It  finally  finds  its 
way  into  the  liver  of  a  mouse.  When  a  cat  eats  such 
a  mouse,  the  young  tapeworms  in  the  mouse’s  liver 
find  favorable  conditions  for  their  development  to 
maturity  in  the  intestines  of  the  cat.  Hence,  it  follows 
that  F.  H,  F.’s  cat  is,  doubtless,  a  good  mouser ;  but 
it  unfortunately  got  hold  of  a  mouse  whose  liver  was 
infested  by  these  young  tapeworms. 

Fortunately,  the  whole  of  the  tapeworm  sent  us 
was  thrown  up  by  the  cat.  By  this,  I  mean  that, 
if  the  tapeworm’s  head  and  a  few  segments  of  its  body 
had  remained  behind  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  in¬ 
testine,  it  would  have  continued  to  grow  or  develop 
new  segments  to  take  the  place  of  the  ones  voided. 
As  the  head  of  the  worm  sent  us  was  in  evidence,  and 
if  one  knew  that  this  was  the  only  specimen  infesting 
the  cat,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  give  the  pussy 
medical  advice.  I  cannot  easily  determine  this  fact, 
however,  so  I  am  advised  by  a  veterinarian  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  F.  H.  F.  give  the  cat  in  its  food  five  grams 
of  areca  nut  morning  and  night  for  two  or  three  days. 
This  should  loosen  and  drive  out  any  tapeworms 
remaining.  1  doubt  whether  any  harm  could  come  to 
farm  animals,  except  possibly  mice,  from  eating  the 
worms  voided  by  the  cat.  One  specimen  of  a  common 
pinworm  also  accompanied  the  tapeworm.  Doubtless, 
the  treatment  recommended  above  will  also  remove 
these  creatures. 

The  R.  N.-Y.'s  Method  of  Corn  Culture. 

J.  B.  L.,  Flizabeth,  Pa. — 1.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  what  you 
call  your  “triplicate  method  ”  of  corn  growing.  2.  What  do  you 
consider  the  best  distances  apart  to  plant  corn  to  secure  the 
largest  yield  per  acre  on  good  strong  soil  ?  3.  What  has  been 
your  experience  with  fertilizers  for  corn  ?  4.  Do  you  consider  the 
Golden  Beauty  corn  a  safe  variety  to  plant  in  the  latitude  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  was  21  years  ago  that  we  set  ourselves 
the  task  of  raising  an  exceptionally  large  yield  of 
field  corn  by  a  new  method  which  we  afterwards 
called  The  R.  N.-Y.  triplicate  method.  The  trial  was 
made  upon  eight  acres  of  sandy  loam,  which  had  been 
in  grass  several  years  previously.  The  varieties  were 
Chester  County  Mammoth  and  Blount’s  Prolific,  the 
former  on  seven  acres  and  the  latter  on  one. 

The  Chester  County  was  drilled  in,  dropping  the 
kernels  about  afoot  apart,  and  the  drills  about  3  % 
feet  apart.  High-grade  complete  fertilizer  was  broad¬ 
casted  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the 
cultivation  was  shallow  and  frequent.  The  Blount’s 
Prolific  was  treated  in  the  same  way  except  that  the 
drills  were,  as  we  now  recall,  four  feet  two  inches 
apart. 

The  yield  of  the  Chester  County  Mammoth  was,  in 
round  numbers,  135  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre. 
The  Blount’s  Prolific  yielded  130  bushels  to  the  acre 
according  to  the  sworn  statement  of  six  well-known 


individuals.  We  have  since  pursued  the  triplicate 
method  in  our  cultivation  of  both  field  and  sweet  corn. 

2.  This  depends  entirely  upon  the  variety  used;  the 
taller  the  variety,  and  the  better  the  land,  the  greater 
the  distance  the  kernels  should  be  planted,  and  the 
wider  apart  the  hills  or  the  drills.  We  one  year  tried 
the  experiment  of  planting  half  an  acre  and  hilling 
up  the  soil  about  the  plants  ;  a  second  half -acre  was 
treated  according  to  the  triplicate  method.  The  latter 
yielded  fully  one-third  more  than  the  former.  The 
season  was  unusually  dry;  we  are,  however,  fully 
convinced,  after  a  long  experience, .  that,  one  season 
with  another,  whether  for  field  or  sweet  corn,  the 
triplicate  method  will  give  larger  yields  of  grain  than 
any  other.  Deep  cultivation  and  hilling  up  destroy 
many  roots  which  the  corn  plant  needs  for  its  best 
development.  In  very  wet  seasons,  and  in  rich  soil, 
deep  cultivation  may  be  advantageous  in  that  root- 
pruning  may  serve  to  check  leaf  and  stalk  growth, 
and  to  increase  the  yield  of  grain. 

3.  We  have  never  made  any  extended  careful  ex¬ 
periments  to  show  whether  manure  or  fertilizers  give 
the  larger  yields. 

4.  The  Golden  Beauty  yields  well,  and  the  plants 
grow  only  to  a  moderate  height.  It  is,  also,  an  early 
variety,  and  would  be  a  safe  variety  to  plant  in  your 
latitude. 

What  Form  of  Potash  ? 

J.  A.  S..  Petersburg,  Va. — I  once  read  that  75  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  contain  as  much  potash  as  300  pounds  of  kainit  for 
manurial  purposes.  Is  any  benefit  gained  by  applying  300 
pounds  of  kainit  to  sandy  and  loamy  soils  in  place  of  75  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  ?  If  so,  wherein  is  the  benefit  ?  If  there  is 
no  special  benefit,  why  bother  with  300  pounds  when  75  pounds 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  7 

Ans. — An  average  sample  of  muriate  of  potash  con¬ 
tains  50  per  cent  of  actual  potash.  Kainit  averages 
about  12%  per  cent  of  potash,  so  that  you  are  right  in 
saying  that  75  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  contain 
as  much  potash  as  300  pounds  of  kainit.  With  few 
exceptions,  there  is  every  reason  why  the  potash 
should  be  used  in  place  of  the  kainit.  The  potash  in 
muriate  is  slightly  cheaper,  you  have  less  bulk  to  haul 
and  handle,  and  the  muriate,  on  the  whole,  makes  a 
better  mixture  with  other  chemicals.  The  possible 
exceptions  are  in  the  case  of  manuring  for  asparagus 
or  on  some  soils  for  grain  or  grass.  Salt  is  often  used 
on  asparagus,  chiefly  to  prevent  weeds  from  growing. 
Kainit  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  contains 
large  quantities  of  salt.  Some  soils  are  benefited  by 
the  application  of  salt,  when  grain  or  grass  is  grown, 
although  the  reason  is  not  exactly  understood.  This 
case  of  muriate  and  kainit  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  reason  why  a  farmer  should  use  a  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Every  handful  or  bag  contains  more  fertility 
than  an  equal  weight  of  the  lower-class  goods,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  perform  two  or 
three  times  as  much  work  in  handling  and  applying 
fertilizers  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  bulky  form. 

A  Paint  for  Spraying  Rough  Surfaces. 

A.  IF.  M.,  Madison  County,  Y.  V. — I  am  desirous  of  compound¬ 
ing  a  preparation  to  be  used  as  a  filler  on  dressed,  and  undressed, 
surfaces  on  buildings  and  fences,  etc.,  previous  to  applying  a 
coat  of  oil  paint.  I  would  like  to  use  a  pump  and  apply  it  in  a 
spray.  How  can  I  make  a  compound  that  will  be  durable  ? 

Ans. — No  compound  is  likely  to  be  as  durable  as  yel¬ 
low  ochre  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil.  If  the  paint 
is  made  thin,  applied  soon  after  the  woodwork  is  put 
up,  and  is  well  rubbed  in,  especially  if  it  is  put  on  in 
cool  weather,  nothing  that  I  know  of  is  equal  to  such 
a  priming  coat.  Too  often  the  paint,  to  use  the  slang 
phrase,  is  “slung  on  to”  the  building,  whereas  it 
should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  in,  that  the  particles  of 
ochre  may  be  made  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and 
that  the  oil  may  serve  to  bind  it  most  effectually.  Al¬ 
most  any  colored  paint  will  cover  yellow  ochre,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  well  adapted  to  priming  outside  woodwork. 
I  know  of  nothing  better.  There  may  be  cheaper  fill¬ 
ing  paints,  but  too  often  cheap  things  are  poor  things. 

I.  P.  ROBERT8. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Winter  Plowing.— I.  H.  B.,  Homer,  N.  Y.— No  doubt  many 
chrysalids  of  the  Spring  canker  worm  would  be  destroyed  if  the 
ground  were  plowed  in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter,  as  they  lie 
mainly  within  the  plow  line.  It  would  not  be  wise,  however,  to 
depend  upon  this  as  a  means  of  ridding  an  orchard  of  the  pest; 
as  a  secondary  means,  it  would  be  valuable. 

Feeding  the  Hen.— After  considerable  experience  with  hens, 
we  conclude  that  the  average  hen  requires  about  four  ounces  of 
dry  matter  per  day.  With  small  hens,  we  have  averaged  one 
pound  of  food  to  five  hens,  a  part  of  the  food  being  a  strong  mash 
containing  a  fair  proportion  of  meat.  In  estimating  the  amount 
of  food  fed  to  a  flock  of  hens,  it  is  never  safe  to  go  by  the  measure, 
since  grains  vary  considerably  in  weight.  We  would  always 
weigh  a  definite  measure  of  grain,  and  base  our  conclusions  on 
the  weight  entirely. 

For  Stiffening  the  Straw  of  Wheat.— G.  H.,  Clare,  Mich.— On 
such  soil  as  you  describe,  leached  ashes  would  not  prove  very 
effective.  Probably  a  dressing  of  250  pounds  per  acre  of  refuse 
salt  applied  at  the  time  of  seeding  the  grain,  would  help  to  stiffen 
the  straw.  On  some  soils,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
salt  proves  beneficial  in  this  way.  It  is  not  exactly  known  how 
it  benefits  the  plant.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  it  in¬ 
creases  the  soluble  silicates  of  the  soil,  and  thus  directly  provides 
a  material  for  stiffening  the  straw.  Others  say  that  the  salt  re¬ 
tards  the  nitrification,  and  thus  prevents  the  straw  from  making 
a  too  rapid  growth,  a  slower  growth  being  stronger  and  stiffer. 
Probably  salt  will  give  best  results  on  rich  soils  which  are  not 
lacking  is  nitrogen. 
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NURSERY  CHRISTMAS  TREES. 

Some  time  ago,  we  noticed  at  the  nur¬ 
series  of  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  several  blocks  of  large 
evergreen  trees  which  Mr.  Hoyt  said 
were  too  large  for  transplanting,  and 
which  might  possibly  sell  for  Christmas 
trees.  We  asked  him  whether  these 
trees,  grown  in  this  way,  would  safely 
compete  with  the  wild  tree.  “  No,”  he 
said,  “  the  hulk  of  Christmas  trees  now 
used  in  the  East  are  cut  from  the  woods 
of  Maine  or  Massachusetts.  Evergreens 
grown  by  nurserymen  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  them  in  price.  Nursery 
trees  are  never  told  for  this  purpose  ex¬ 
cept  when  overgrown,  or  when  dealers 
have  too  large  a  surplus  on  hand.  We 
have  now  a  good  many  Norway  spruce 
from  12  to  18  feet  high.  These,  of  course, 
would  not  sell  for  transplanting,  but 
would  make  good  trees  for  Christmas.” 

“  Is  there  much  demand  for  them  ?  ” 

“  Nurserymen  who  live  near  villages 
or  cities  have  some  call  for  spruce  or 
pine,  but  not  many  are  sold.  I  presume 
that,  if  a  nurseryman  should  plant  for 
this  purpose,  and  give  room  enough  so 
that  they  would  made  a  good  form,  quite 
a  number  might  be  sold.” 

“  What  sizes  are  called  for  ?  ” 

“  All  sizes,  from  3  to  4  feet  up  to  12  and 
14  feet.  The  smaller  sizes  would  sell  at 
wholesale  at  from  15  to  20  cents  each  ; 
retail,  from  35  to  50  cents.  The  larger 
trees  of  good  shape  and  color  will  whole¬ 
sale  at  $1,  and  retail  for  $1.50  or  $2.  Nur¬ 
sery-grown  trees  are  of  good  shape,  and 
they  might  be  grown  at  a  profit  if 
handled  just  right.  A  good  many  ever¬ 
greens  are  used  about  butcher  shops,  sa¬ 
loons  and  stores,  which  are  of  poor  shape 
and  bring  a  low  price.  Their  shape  is 
of  no  particular  object  in  such  places. 
The  retailer  does  not  want  to  give  much 
for  good  trees,  and  is  not  willing  to  pay 
more  than  he  can  buy  wild  trees  for.  So 
there  is  but  little  encouragement  for  nur¬ 
serymen  to  grow  them.  Three  years 
ago,  we  sent  two  car-loads  of  trees  to 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  There  were  from 
800  to  1,000  trees,  and  all  we  got  for  the 
lot  was  $51.” 


SMALL  FRUITS  FOR  NORTHWEST. 

TESTED  IN  WISCONSIN. 

I  wish  to  repeat  a  statement  made  in  a 
previous  issue,  viz.,  that  these  are  merely 
personal  opinions  formed  from  observa¬ 
tions  taken,  in  most  cases,  for  two  or 
more  seasons,  and  must  not  be  taken  as 
an  official  experiment  station  report. 
Such  a  report,  soon  to  be  issued  in  bul¬ 
letin  form  will,  no  doubt,  differ  in  many 
cases  from  mine. 

Raspberries. — No  extensive  tests  have 
been  made  with  either  raspberries  or 
blackberries.  The  following  varieties 
of  red  raspberries  were  grown  :  Cuth- 
bert,  Loudon,  Miller’s  Red  and  Harris. 
Of  these,  Loudon  leads  by  several  places, 
both  in  productiveness  and  marketable 
value.  In  color  and  size,  it  is  ahead  of 
Cuthbert,  but  is  scarcely  as  high  in 
quality.  Miller’s  Red  is  a  roundish  berry, 
medium  in  size,  and  of  fine,  bright  red 
color,  but  in  quality,  is  indifferent  to 
poor.  Harris  is  late,  fairly  productive, 
and  of  good  quality.  Only  two  bushes 
of  this  variety  fruited  this  year,  and  it 
is  hardly  advisable  to  form  an  opinion 
from  such  a  small  test ;  but  if  this 
variety  should  prove  to  be  as  productive, 
acre  for  acre,  as  Cuthbert,  it  would  seem 
to  be  far  more  valuable  in  this  climate 
where  Winter  protection  is  needed,  on 
account  of  its  very  dwarf  and  compact 
habit  of  growth.  Marlboro,  a  variety 
not  grown  on  the  station  grounds,  is  a 
favorite  with  many  growers  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  It  possesses  the  same  dwarf  habit 
as  Harris,  although  not  so  marked.  One 
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Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscrip¬ 
tions  with  54;  and  we  will  ad¬ 
vance  your  own  subscription 
one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
now  get  the  paper  from  the  time 
subscription  is  received  until 
January  1,  1900. 


grower  has  discarded  all  other  reds. 

In  blackcaps,  Eureka  and  Gault  com¬ 
peted  in  vain  with  Gregg  for  first  place. 
The  Gault  is  one  of  the  everbearing 
class.  The  prefix  of  a  single  letter  to 
this  title  would  more  nearly  express  its 
behavior.  While  not  exactly  “never- 
bearing  ”  it  leans  in  that  direction.  Other 
varieties  of  this  class  have  been  tested 
in  this  locality,  and  while  some  of  the 
bushes  bore  a  few  straggling  berries  late 
in  October,  the  majority  bore  none  at 
all  after  the  main  crop  in  July.  It  is 
possible  that,  on  a  lighter  soil,  with  a 
longer  season,  the  big  bunches  of  100 
berries  each,  described  in  the  catalogues, 
might  materialize.  Conrath’s  Early  is 
valuable  for  its  earliness,  preceding 
Gregg  by  several  days.  The  fruit  is 
smaller  than  Gregg  with  only  slight 
bloom,  and  very  sweet.  Spry’s  Early  is 
too  small  and  shy  bearing  to  be  of  any 
market  value. 

Blackberries. — Ancient  Briton  is  a 
Wisconsin  product,  and  withstands  Wis¬ 
consin  Winters  better  than  many  other 
varieties.  It  is  remarkably  productive. 
The  fruit  is  medium  in  size  and  of  high 
quality.  It  is  late  in  season.  Eldorado, 
a  comparatively  new  variety,  has  fruited 
three  seasons  here,  and  is  valuable  as  an 
early  variety,  ripening  fully  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  Ancient  Briton.  The  fruit 
is  slightly  larger  than  the  above,  sweet 
and  juicy.  It  has  many  good  qualities, 
but  as  grown  here,  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
productive  enough  to  prove  valuable  as 
a  market  berry.  Bonanza  and  Max¬ 
well’s  Early  fruited  for  the  first  time, 
and  fell  sadly  behind  in  all  points,  but 
another  trial  may  help  both  nearer  to 
the  front.  Rathbun  produced  a  few,  a 
very  few  extra  large,  soft,  shiny  black¬ 
berries  of  fair  quality.  Both  the  fruit 
and  bush  remind  one  of  dewberries. 

Currants. — North  Star  is  more  vigor¬ 
ous  than  Red  Dutch,  but  the  fruit  is  not 
as  good,  being  small  and  exceedingly 
sour ;  neither  is  it  more  productive. 
President  Wilder  resembles  Fay  in  size, 
color  and  productiveness,  and  is  far  more 
vigorous  and  upright  in  bush.  Cherry 
resembles  Wilder  in  habit  of  growth, 
and  has  larger  berries.  Pomona  and  Red 
Cross  fruited  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
and  both  promise  well.  Black  Victoria, 
the  only  one  of  its  color  grown,  has 
proved  excellent  in  every  respect. 

Gooseberries. — Downing,  Houghton 
and  Transparent  are  all  small  berries, 
and  very  productive.  Downing,  as  I 
recollect  it,  is  the  largest  of  the  three, 
and  most  productive ;  Houghton,  the 
smallest,  but  best  in  quality.  Trans¬ 
parent  is  of  very  straggling  and  decum¬ 
bent  growth,  and  exceedingly  spiny. 
Triumph  and  Industry  were  well  loaded 
with  fruit,  immense  in  size  and  of  fair 
quality.  The  bushes  of  the  two  last 
named  varieties,  while  compact  and  up¬ 
right  inhabit  of  growth,  are  less  than 
one-half  as  large  as  those  of  the  first 
named  varieties  of  the  same  age.  Red 
Jacket  seems  to  possess  many  of  the 
good  qualities  of  both  the  American  and 
English  species.  It  is  vigorous  in  habit, 
produces  an  abundance  of  large-sized 
berries,  and  is  comparatively  free  from 
mildew.  Several  varieties  of  the  spine¬ 
less  gooseberries  imported  from  France, 
have  proved  complete  failures.  These 
are  largely  spineless,  it  is  true,  and  also 
to  a  great  extent  leafless,  and  wholly 
berryless.  They  are  not  hardy,  killing 
back  nearly  to  the  ground,  even  with 
Winter  protection.  They  lack  vigor, 
producing  only  a  feeble  growth,  and  are 
very  susceptible  to  mildew. 

This  imperfect  review  includes  many, 
but  not  all  of  the  small  fruits  grown 
here.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the 
opinions  expressed  differ  from  those  of 
other  observers.  Soil,  climate  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  all  variable  factors,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  without  doubt,  all  are 
more  or  less  lacking  in  the  qualities 
conducive  to  the  best  results. 

Wis.  Exp.  Sta.  FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD. 


Rheu  matism 

• 

Is  caused  by  acid  in  the  blood.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  neutralizes  this  acid  and 
cures  the  aches  and  pains.  Do  not  suffer 
any  longer  when  a  remedy  is  at  hand. 
Take  the  great  medicine  which  has  cured 
so  many  others,  and  you  may  confidently 
expect  it  will  give  you  the  relief  you  so 
much  desire.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sparifl"a 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Price  51. 
Prepared  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  sick  headache.  25  cents. 
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Ridgeway  Strawberry  Pltsfor$2.50.  Orders 
booked  now.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. 
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NEW 

AND  FINEST 

FRUITS 


(Trade-marked.) 
MURDV  PLUM  and 
DIAMOND  PEACH. 

NEW  PEACHES. 
(Copyrighted.) 
Dean’s  Red,  Dan  Boone. 
Deaconess  &  St.  Clair. 


Potash. 

T~^  NOUGH  of  it  must  be 
contained  in  fertilizers, 
otherwise  failure  will  surely 
result.  See  that  it  is  there. 

Our  books  tell  all  about 
fertilizers.  They  are  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  applying 
for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


THE  ALB  HUGH  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  CO., 

Phoneton,  Ohio. 


PEACH 

APPLE 

PEAR 


Trees  —  aiso  •  small 
fruits  —  our  specialties. 
Order  early  for  fall 
shipment  and  get 
special  low  prices. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON&CO., 

Village  Nurseries , 
UIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


WE’LL  BUY  OR  SELL  CGEnC 

TIMOTHY, CLOVER,  ALSIKE 

SEND  SAMPLES  FOR  OUR  BIDS. 

New  methods  of  cleaning  enable  us  to  save  all  the  good 
seeds  and  remove  all  the  weed  seeds.  We  can  therefore 
pay  fair  prices  for  seeds— every  quality— and  can  sell 
clean  seeds  at  close  prices.  Booklet  Seed  Sense  free. 

THE  WHITNEY-NOYES  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Apple,  Japan  Plums,  Cherries,  and  a  full 
line  of  fruit  trees  at  low  prices.  Write  for  whole¬ 
sale  list.  C.F.  MacNair  &  CO.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL.  Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Climbers, 
ltosee,  Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants,  Paeonics.  Largest  and  choicest  col¬ 
lections  in  America.  Best  Novelties.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Wonnt  Hops  Surs.rlen,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Fifty-ninth  Tsar. 


SHRUBS,  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS. 

Most  complete  General  Collection  in  America.  Three  thousand 
varieties  described  in  a  200-page  (free)  Catalogue.  “THE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERY.” 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


QET  THE  BEST, 

world.  This  stock  is  of  his  own  growing  and  he  kno\ 


Buy  yo 

W.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  who  undoubted- 
ly  has  the  largest  stock  and  finest  selec¬ 
tion  of  vigorous,  healthy  plants  In  the 
world.  This  stock  is  of  his  own  growing  and  he  knows  that  it  is  pure. 

HE  CROWS  ALL  THE  PLANTS  THAT  HE  SELLS 

and  they  are  all  fresh  dug  at  the  time  of  shipment.  No  cellar-stored,  reshipped  and  repacked 
gggv  stock.  '82-pugc  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  free.  Address 

V/.F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  BOX  44,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


your  Strawberry  Plants  of 
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POTATOES 

TRUCK 

CORN 

OATS 


High-Grade  BONE  FERTILIZERS  are  best,  most  per¬ 
manent  and  cheapest.  Our  goods  are  especially  adapted  to 
spring  crops.  Special  brands  for  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
supplying  plant  food  available  for  immediate  use,  and  leaving 
something  for  future  grass  crops.  None  better  or  cheaper. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SOH  CO  q  2p*HILA I?EL p'hI PA®'* 


6.  New  Loudon  Red  Raspberry  Bushes. 


'RWorden  Spa pe  1  Niagara  White 
Vine,  black.  Qrape  Vine. 


Offers  the  above  collection  of  trees,  plants,  vines  and  paper,  all  packed  free  for 
UFvvIl  52.95;  agents’ price,  510.  Send  for  particulars.  We  are  headquarters  for  Red  Cross 
Currant,  Loudon  Red  Raspberry,  American  Blush  and  Bismarck  Apples.  Wickson,  Red  June  and 
other  Japan  Plums.  Vermont  Beauty,  Bar-Seckel,  Wilder  and  other  Pears.  We  offer  a  general  line 
of  Nursery  Stock.  Send  for  catalogue,  sample  of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower;  also,  Pear  Culture,  Currant 
Culture,  Gooseberry,  Plum  or  Cherry  Culture,  all  free.  Address 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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WATER  VIEW  IN  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

SHRUBS  AND  TREES  FOR  LAKE  BANKS. 

Several  years  ago,  a  similar  view  of  a 
part  of  the  lakelet,  lake  or  pond,  as  one 
may  prefer  to  call  it,  was  given  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Since  that  time,  it  has  changed 
notably  so  that  it  was  thought  by  the 
editors  that  some  idea  of  its  present 
appearance  would  prove  acceptable  to 
our  readers — our  later  readers  at  any 
rate. 

The  original  land  (two  acres)  27  years 
ago,  was  a  run-down  apple  orchard,  all 
of  the  trees  being  locally  known  as 
Sheep’s  Nose,  a  tough,  late  red  variety. 
We  paid,  at  that  time,  $625  per  acre — an 
exorbitant  price  for  such  land — situated 
about  13  miles  northwest  of  central  New 
York  City  “  as  the  crow  flies,”  or  17 
miles  by  rail.  The  land  sloped  gradu¬ 
ally  from  the  east  to  the  west  as  far  as 
the  low,  boggy  portion  which  was  after¬ 
wards  turned  into  the  lake,  the  north¬ 
western  section  of  which  is  shown  at 
Fig.  398. 

We  were  unwilling  to  have  the  house 
site  near  the  public  road,  so  that  it  was 
selected  about  150  feet  west  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  road,  which  runs  north  and  south.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  have  the  land  slope 
away  from  the  dwelling  in  all  directions, 
so  that  perfect  drainage  might  be  as¬ 
sured,  it  was  necessary  to  cart  such  soil, 
subsoil  and  gravel  as  we  could  get.  Most 
of  it  was  carted  from  a  distance  of  at 
least  one-third  of  a  mile.  Had  we  known 
of  the  cost  of  this  grading,  we  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  purchasing  the 
land.  A  load  of  soil  seemed,  when 
dumped  upon  the  area  to  be  raised,  but 
a  thimbleful. 

Again  had  we  counted  the  cost  of  dig¬ 
ging  out  the  low  gulley,  thickly  filled 
with  roots  of  the  wild  shrubs  and  trees 
that  had  grown  there  for  many  years, 
made  more  difficult  by  the  more  than 
100  springs  strong  enough  to  throw  up 
little  pebbles  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  high,  we  would  by  no  means  have 
purchased  the  land.  At  that  time,  too, 
we  were  obliged  to  pay  from  $2  to  $2.75 
a  day  to  those  who  were  grading  the 
land  and  removing  the  shrubs,  roots, 
trees  and  muck,  from  an  area  about  150 
feet  from  north  to  south  and  125  from 
east  to  west,  for  the  lake  basin.  The 
water,  always  pure,  even  during  the 
severest  droughts,  runs  from  north  to 
south.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
build  a  strong  stone  and  cement  dam  in 
the  middle  of  the  southern  boundary, 
connected  on  either  side  with  50  feet  of 
thick  stone  and  cement  walls.  The  top 
of  the  dam  was  made  18  inches  below  the 
walls  for  the  water  to  flow  over  and  the 
walls  were  covered  with  enough  soil  to 
enable  grass  at  d  suitable  hardy  plants 
to  grow. 

Beneath  the  dam,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  lake  bottom,  a  12-inch  pipe  was 
cemented  to  the  rocks,  provided  with  a 
round  stopper  which  fitted  closely  the 
inner  rim  of  the  tile.  In  the  center  of 
this  plug,  a  strong  copper  wire  was 
securely  fastened  to  enable  us  to  drain 
the  lake  when  draining  for  any  reason 
seemed  necessary.  This  lake  in  the 
middle  was  originally  six  feet  deep, 
gradually  growing  less  to  the  precipi¬ 
tous  curving  banks. 

Another  considerable  expense  was  con¬ 
structing  the  bridge  road  which  is  a  part 
of  the  carriage  road  (macadamized)  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  main  front  gate  to  the  barn 
which,  with  the  experiment  garden,  does 
not  appear  in  the  photo-engraving. 

Well,  we  were  two  years  completing 
all  this  work  and  planting  the  grounds. 
Variety  we  were  bound  to  have,  and 


variety  we  have  had  ever  since.  The 
rarest  as  well  as  the  commonest  of  hardy 
plants,  generally  but  one  of  each,  were 
ordered  from  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
so  that  the  grounds  are  almost  as  in¬ 
teresting  during  one  season  as  another. 
The  Winter  scene  was  especially  con* 
sidered.  As  new  plants  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  they  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  and  other  new  plants  substituted, 
while,  during  all  these  years,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  write,  from  experience,  of 
their  good  and  bad  characteristics,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

“Having  had  this  experience,  would 
you  go  through  it  again  under  similar 
circumstances?”  No,  decidedly  not.  The 
whole  thing,  from  the  purchase  of  the 
land  to  grading  it,  digging-  out  the  lake, 
and  planting  the  premises,  would,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  be  an  act  of  poor  judg¬ 
ment  in  19  cases  out  of  20.  The  whole 
plant — house  and  all — cost  us  about 
$15,000  in  those  high-priced  times.  We 
doubt  whether,  to-day,  it  would  bring 
$6,000  if  offered  for  sale,  unless  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  botanist  or  horticulturist 
that,  from  his  knowledge  of  plants,  the 
lay  of  the  land  and  the  water  privilege, 
could  adequately  appreciate  the  cost  and 
value  of  9uch  a  place  ;  and,  it  should  be 
considered  that  the  little  trees  and 
shrubs  and  vines  have,  most  of  them, 
reached  the  age  of  mature  development. 

But  our  case  proved  to  be  the  twentieth. 
That  home  is  dearer  to  the  family  than 
any  other  spot  on  earth.  While,  as  has 
been  said,  we  could  not,  perhaps,  get 
over  $6,000  at  this  time,  we  are  confident 
that  we  could  not  purchase  another  place 
that,  all  things  considered,  would  please 
us  as  well  for  less  than  three  times  that 
amount. 

Again,  we  were  the  “  twentieth  ”  be¬ 
cause  of  what  the  purchase  led  to. 
Scarcely  more  than  a  mile  away,  lived 
Andrew  S.  Fuller,  the  then-associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  who 
had  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  horticul¬ 
tural  pursuits.  We  purchased  many 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  of 
him,  and  he  generously  aided  us  in  mak¬ 
ing  further  selections.  The  acquaint¬ 
ance  soon  led  to  the  writer  becoming  a 
regular  contributor  to  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  finally  to  its  purchase 
when  it  was  in  a  failing  condition.  Thus 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker 
which  purchase  would  not  have  occurred 
had  we  built  elsewhere  and  not  made  the 
acquaintance  of  its  associate  editor. 
Upon  what  little  things  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  often  depends.  Sad,  gloomy  days 
followed.  Success  in  this  particular 
ease  was  owing  to  work — work  night 
and  day.  Discouraged,  nearly  heart¬ 
broken,  we  labored  on  for  nearly  two 
years  before  the  circulation  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  showed  any  appreciation  of  our 
toil.  Then  it  began  to  jump,  and  we 
may  now  say  that,  of  all  the  specula¬ 
tions,  good,  bad  or  indifferent  in  early 
promise,  this  one  has  given  us,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  most  comfort  as  well 
as  the  most  profit . 

We  have,  in  this  issue,  only  space 
enough  to  allude  to  the  plants  which 
appear  in  the  engraving  on  our  first  page. 
On  the  extreme  right,  running  along  the 
rustic  fence  of  the  bridge,  are  Japan 
honeysuckles  and  Virginia  creeper.  At 
the  other  end  of  this  rustic  railing  (Red 
cedar),  is  an  Actinidia  arguta,  cata¬ 
logued  as  Actinidia  polygama  which,  if 
hardiness  and  rapidity  of  growth  be 
alone  considered,  has  no  equal.  Having 
been  planted  recently,  it  has  made  very 
little  growth.  Then  following  to  the 
left,  are  Crimson  Rambler  and  the  climb¬ 
ing  Rosa  Wichuraiana  which  seem  to 
thrive  wonderfully  well  in  the  scanty 
and  poor  soil  of  the  lake  bank.  They 
seem  to  care  more  for  the  water  than 
they  do  for  the  soil.  Next  there  is  a 


Liquidambar  shown  feebly  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  the  other  side  of  the  driveway. 
Precisely  in  front  of  it  are  several  Yuccas 
(filamentosa),  which  are  among  the 
grandest,  hardy,  herbaceous,  evergreen 
plants  for  such  positions.  Next  comes  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  Golden  Spiraea — 
Spirrea  opulifolia  aurea.  The  lower 
branches  droop  to  meet  the  water.  The 
bush  has  a  round  form,  and  is  about 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  thickly  clothed 
with  foliage.  Evidently  the  position 
precisely  suits  it.  This  plant  is  more 
than  20  years  old. 

In  the  near  foreground  to  the  left  is 
another  Liquidambar  tree  which  shows 
its  star-shaped  leaves  which  color  so 
beautifully  in  the  Fall.  Later  we  hope 
to  give  other  views  of  this  little  limpid 
lake  with  the  hardy  grasses,  herbaceous 
plants  and  shrubs  which  thrive  along  its 
banks. 

Liquidambar  Styraciflua,  familiarly 
called  the  Sweet-gum  or  Bilsted,  is  the 
only  species  of  this  country,  grows  wild 
almost  everywhere.  It  is  a  grand  orna¬ 
mental  plant  when  properly  treated.  It 
stands  cutting  back  kindly,  and  may  be 
pruned  to  any  shape . 


“  Probably  no  single  drug 
is  employed  in  nervous  dis¬ 
eases  with  effects  so  mark¬ 
edly  beneficial  as  those  of 
cod-liver  oil.” 

These  are  the  words  of 
an  eminent  medical  teacher. 

Another  says :  “  The  hy- 
pophosphites  are  generally 
acknowledged  as  valuable 
nerve  tonics.” 

Both  these  remedies  are 
combined  in  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion.  Therefore,  take  it 
for  nervousness,  neuralgia, 
sciatica,  insomnia  and  brain 
exhaustion. 

50c.  and  $1.00,  all  druggists. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Like  a  Bull. Dog, 


That’s  the  way  this  lock  ami 
fence  stay  grips  the  wire  and 
hangs  on.  It’s  “u  fence  stay 
that  will  stay.”  No  twist¬ 
ing,  straining  or  breaking 
of  wires;  no  shaking  loose  oi 
Makes  the  most 
strongest,  most  dm- 
that  can  be  made 
out  of  wire.  Any  kind  o  wire  may  be 
used.  It  can  be  built  with  a  hammer. 
It’s  just  as  easy  as  nailing  pickets.  The  cheapest 
GOOD  wire  fence  made. 

\l/  r  iii  1  ||T  A  PC  AIT  6  Responsible  and  reliable 
Wt  WAPJ!  AUbllldi  men  only.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  given  to  the  right  men.  Write  to-day  for  terms 
and  territory.  Cat  ltlognc  and  Sample  FREE. 
CHANDLEE|FENCE  CO.,  11  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


No.  7 
ibmt 

Steel 


^  The  best  slippery 

stuff  for 

wear  and  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages.  It  saves 
horseflesh  Your  dealer  sells  it.  Get  rome. 


FRAZER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  actually 
outlasting  three  botes  of  any  other  brand.  Not 
affected  by  beat.  GET  THE  GENUINE. 
FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


ELECTRIC  H  WAGON 

laota  th*t  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First  the  life  of  a  wagon 
depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  Is  equipped  with  our  £lectrio 
Steel  Wheels,  with  utralght  or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires. 
Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches.  It  lasts  because  tires  can't 
£ei  looee,  no  rc-settinr,  hubs  can't  crack  or  spokes  become  loose, 
felloes  can't  rot.  swell  or  dry  out.  Angle  steel  hounds. 


THOUSANDS  MOW  IM  DAILY  USE.  . 

L'on’t  buy  a  wagon  until  you  get  our  free  book.  “I1  arm  Saving*.  * 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  U.x  58  Quine, To  Ills. 


(ADAM 

THE  FENCE  MAN 
Make*  Woven  Win 
F®no»  that  “Stand* 

Uj.”  Cannot  Sag. 
l  CM  Ma  1£H  oataloxua.  7: 
tails  all  about  Th®  B«»t: 

4  Farm  Fanoe  Made.,  . 

f  Wn  ADAM,  jol 

"c- 1  O'  t-o-  «■  o~ 


ALPHONSO  AND  DON  CARLOS 

seem  to  be  bad  friends.  We’ve  heard  there’s  a 
dispute  over  line  fences.  That  always  makes 
rows.  Fix  the  Hue,  wo’il  fix  the  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


$8  to  $15  machine 

to  weave  your  own  fence  o? 

Culled  Hard  Steel 
flpriag  Wire, 

52  inches  high,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

•SO  buy*  wire  for  IO© 
rod  fenee.  Agents 
W**nted.Oataloga.  ?ra*. 
OAETIH 

Wire  1'enee  Ifaeh.Ca, 
BoxXS  Ult.SterUng.O. 


Machine  $10 

TO  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 
AND  BEST  WIRE  FENCE. 

§  16  to  24  Gents  per  Rod. 

~  No  farm  rights,  royalties  or 
patent  stays  to  buy.  AGENTS 
cj  WANTED.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Bowen  Cable  Stay  Fence  C-a. 
NORWALK,  OHiO,  U.S.A. 
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STEEL  WEB  PICKET  FENCE. 
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CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 


Also  CABLED  POULTRY,  CARDEN  AND  RABBIT  FENCE. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Smooth  Wire  Fencing  and  guarantee  every  article  to  be  as 
represented.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  Fence.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


DE  KALB  FENCE 


JADOO  FIBRE  A"D 

JADOO  LIQUID 

ARE  INVALUABLE  TO  THE  GROWERS  OF 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  Plants  or  Flowers 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PR/CES. 


For  Sale  by  all  prominent  Seedsmen,  and  by 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with 
$4;  and  we  will  advance  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  one  year  free.  New  yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  to  This  R.  N.-Y.  will  now  get  the 
paper  from  the  time  subscription  is  re¬ 
ceived  until  January  1,  1900. 


Remember  that  B  o  w  k  e  r  ’  s  Animal 
Meal  is  sold  only  in  yellow  bags  and 
yellow  packages.  The  original ;  richest 
in  protein. — Adv. 


THE  AMERICAN  JADOO  COMPANY, 

815  Fairmouut  Avenue,  Philadelphia*  Pa 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 


Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 
Frank  H.  Valentine,  I  ARt,„„5atp  KflitorH 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  (  Associate  Editors. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8'/j  marks,  or  10 lA  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for, 
should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  postal  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1898. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  wishes  all  its  readers,  young  and 
old,  a  joyous  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year,  and 
may  we  all  he  wiser  and  better  when  these  inspiring  holi¬ 
days  again  come  on  their  annual  round ! 


5 

for 

$4 

these 


Send  us  a  club  of  four  subscriptions  with  $4, 
and  we  will  advance  your  own  subscription 
one  year  free,  or  send  one  new  subscription  for 
a  neighbor  with  81,  and  ask  for  your  choice  of 
books : 


New  Potato  Culture . $0.40 

Business  Hen . 40 

The  Nursery  Book . 50 

American  Grape  Training . 75 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book . .’ . 50 


We  send  any  one  of  them,  post  paid,  as  a  reward  for 
sending  us  one  new  subscription. 


“  Bactericide  ”  !  That  is  the  name  the  Pasteur  In¬ 
stitute  of  Paris  has  given  apple  cider.  The  scientists 
have  found  that  the  “  germs  ”  of  typhoid  fever  will 
die  in  hard  cider  in  from  10  to  18  hours.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  that  apples  are  mighty  healthy  fruit,  but 
we  prefer  them  in  the  original  package  or  as  apple 
sauce.  If  hard  cider  can  kill  the  germs  of  typhoid 
fever,  it  can  kill  more  useful  things.  We  have  known 
it  to  cripple  character  and  silence  sense. 


The  R.  N.-Y.’s  weekly  summary  of  important  news 
has  grown  to  be  a  standard  and  useful  part  of  the 
paper.  It  gives  busy  people  a  chance  to  keep  step 
with  the  march  of  great  events.  During  1899,  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  enlarge  this  department  by  covering  more  of 
the  purely  agricultural  news.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
agriculture  is  constantly  gainingin  dignity  and  public 
interest.  Most  papers  used  to  ignore  reports  of  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  meetings.  They  are  now  glad  to  re¬ 
port  them.  They  all  realize  that  the  reading  farmer 
is  going  up  the  scale. 


The  adverse  legislation  now  under  consideration  in 
Germany,  which  appears  to  be  aimed  directly  at 
American  meat  products,  seems  likely  to  provoke  re¬ 
taliation.  The  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  re¬ 
ported  December  19  contained  a  retaliatory  clause 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  inspect 
imported  articles  dangerous  to  health,  and  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exclude  such 
articles.  Such  a  clause  will  cover  a  very  wide  range, 
even  without  any  idea  of  retaliation,  for  it  is  likely 
that  canned  fruits,  meats,  vegetables,  wines,  cordials, 
condiments,  etc.,  which  are  extensively  imported, 
could  be  examined  and,  if  need  be,  barred  out,  under 
such  ruling. 


Many  of  the  speakers  at  the  farmers’  institutes  are 
good  teachers.  They  are  experienced  and  conservative, 
and  have  met  with  fair  success  on  their  own  farms. 
Asa  rule,  these  men  are  capable  of  going  to  the  soil, 
and  working  out  the  plans  they  advocate  at  the  insti¬ 
tute.  Other  speakers  are  good  talkers — fluent  and 
witty,  with  many  ideas  that  are  sensible  and  well 
meant.  At  home,  these  men  have  nearly  failed  as 
farmers.  The  soil  they  till  does  not  measure  with  the 
words  they  use  in  telling  about  their  tillage.  Another 
class  of  institute  workers  are  talkers  and  little  else. 
They  could  not  possibly  make  a  living  on  a  farm. 
They  can  tell  good  stories,  make  excellent  suggestions, 
and  usually  entertain  their  audiences.  How  do  such 
men  ever  earn  the  right  to  be  known  as  “  institute 
workers  ”  ?  As  a  rule,  some  political  party  feels  that 
it  owes  them  part  of  a  living.  They  get  “  in  the 
swim  ”  through  some  political  influence,  and  there 
they  stick.  Many  an  honest  institute  manager  carries 


a  load  of  this  dead  timber  along  simply  because  he 
knows  that  he  is  expected  to  pay  off  a  lot  of  cheap 
political  debts  in  this  way.  The  farmers’  institute  has 
now  become  a  power  in  the  land,  and  the  politicians 
are  beginning  to  get  their  fingers  on  it.  It  is  now  at 
a  critical  stage  of  its  progress.  Having  had  occasion 
to  go  “  behind  the  scenes”  a  little,  The  R.  N.-Y.  in¬ 
tends,  during  the  coming  season,  to  point  out  some  of 
the  dangerous  tendencies  that  appear  back  of  the 
curtain. 


It  is  an  old  saying  that  a  bad  beginning  makes  a 
good  ending.  This  is  a  good  New  Year  thought — if 
true.  It  isn’t  necessarily  true,  but  is  very  comforting 
to  those  who  have  made  a  bad  start.  If  lessons  are 
learned  from  the  bad  beginning,  and  are  acted  upon, 
this  will  go  far  to  insure  a  good  ending.  Otherwise 
the  unfortunate  start  will  have  been  in  vain.  It  has 
truly  been  said  that  a  single  mistake  is  no  discredit, 
but  the  man  who  makes  the  same  mistake  twice  shows 
lack  of  sense.  A  wise  man  profits  by  his  mistakes. 
Better  make  a  good  beginning,  but  a  bad  one  is  not 
necessarily  fatal. 

The  managing  editor  has  not  exhausted  his  Ohio 
note-book  yet,  but  concluded  to  keep  the  rest  in  cold 
storage  for  a  while.  Now  we  take  a  jump  to  Mary¬ 
land  to  see  how  strawberry  plants  are  grown.  Last 
week,  we  were  with  those  lusty  Poland-China  hogs  that 
make  perfect  pork  barrels  of  themselves  on  clover  and 
corn.  The  strawberry  plants  are  gluttons,  also.  Their 
food  is  hauled  hundreds  of  miles.  This  will  not  last 
always.  Before  many  years,  cow  peas  will  give  that 
soil  such  character  and  strength  that  it  will  support 
its  own  crops.  From  fat  hog  to  strawberry  plant ! 
What  a  wonderful  country  this  is  1 


Are  we,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  appreciative  of  the 
value  of  fine  trees  ?  Prof.  Rolfs  writes  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  property  owner,  whose  house  was  shaded  by  a 
fine  elm  tree,  who  gave  instructions  that,  in  case  of 
fire,  the  tree  was  to  be  protected  at  all  hazards,  the 
house  being  a  secondary  consideration.  The  tree 
was  thus  held  at  a  higher  valuation  than  the  house 
itself.  It  is  a  fact  that  fine  trees  add  to  the  value  of 
property  in  a  marked  degree  and,  without  going  so 
far  as  to  give  the  dwelling  second  place,  every  one 
whose  property  includes  trees  needs  a  fuller  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  material  worth  apart  from  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  beauty  or  shade. 

One  of  the  improvements  on  the  farm  of  White  & 
Rice,  which  was  described  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  Fall, 
is  a  big  bell  hung  near  the  house.  They  said  that  they 
got  this  because  it  can  be  rung  in  case  of  fire  or  other 
emergency,  and  thus  call  in  the  aid  of  neighbors.  Of 
course,  its  primary  use  is  to  call  the  men  to  meals, 
and  to  give  the  signal  for  beginning  or  ending  of  the 
hours  of  work.  The  familiar  old  dinner  horn  is 
cheaper,  but  its  notes  are  not  so  far-reaching.  A 
Pennsylvania  farmer  and  his  family  were  recently 
attacked  by  robbers,  and  these  were  frightened  off  by 
the  ringing  of  the  farm  bell  to  summon  help.  Numer¬ 
ous  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  reported,  as  well  as 
cases  of  fire  and  of  sudden  illness  where  help  was 
urgently  needed.  A  farm  bell  is  often  a  valuable 
adjunct  aside  from  its  accustomed  use. 


The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  is  to  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  January.  Among  other  matters 
to  come  before  it,  is  one  that  we  think  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once.  One  of  its  vice-presidents,  from 
New  York  County,  is  Mr.  Hamilton  Busbey,  whose  un¬ 
savory  record  in  connection  with  the  collecting  of 
license  money  from  the  trotting  associations,  has  been 
well  ventilated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  view  of  the  facts 
regarding  Mr.  Busbey’s  career  as  an  office  holder,  we 
think  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  would 
do  well  to  get  rid  of  him  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  as  an  officer.  It  would,  certainly,  be  a 
ridiculous  thing  to  retain  as  vice-president  of  this  old 
Society,  a  man  who  is  so  notoriously  unfaithful  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Busbey’s  name  should 
have  “  Bounce”  addded  to  it  with  a  capital  B. 

• 

• 

A  Swiss  merchant  who  has  been  traveling  in  this 
country  says  that  he  has  been  astonished  to  see  the 
vigor  of  the  Americans.  The  Swiss,  with  all  their 
energy  and  industry,  are  behind  us  in  many  ways. 
But  farming  there  is  conducted  upon  a  very  different 
plane*  fromothis  country.  A  little  patch  of  ground 
suffices  the  farmer.  He  says  that,  in  the  mountains 
bordering  the  Rhone  Valley,  one  may  often  see  a 
farmer  strapped  to  a  tree,  carefully  tending  every  inch 
of  ground  on  a  steep  slope,  and  getting  results  for  his 
labor  which,  in  this  country,  would  be  scoffed  at,  but 
which  satisfy  him.  Think  of  a  modern  Yankee  tilling 


such  ground.  Yet  the  spirit  that  leads  a  man  to  such 
efforts  would  be  a  mighty  good  thing  with  which  to 
temper  the  hustling,  rushing,  wearing  life  of  our 
typical  modern  American. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  still  expressing  their 
choice  for  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  New  York. 
Since  we  stated  that  Mr.  Willard  is  not  a  candidate 
for  the  position,  a  majority  of  the  votes  have  been 
cast  for  Geo.  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Powell  are  well  stated  in  the  following 
note  : 

I  name  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent.  Mr.  Powell  is  honest, 
intelligent,  progressive,  and  has  no  political  debts  to  pay.  He  is 
an  able  student  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  He  is  practical  and 
successful  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  He  is  genial,  sympathetic, 
and  always  ready  to  help  the  man  who  tries.  He  can  clearly 
express  his  ideas  in  plain  language.  His  large  acquaintance 
with  the  needs  of  all  parts  of  the  State,  his  practical  work,  his 
long-time  association  with  the  best  workers  and  thinkers,  and 
his  ability  to  lead  others  to  better  work,  are  qualifications  not  to 
be  despised.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  the  farmer,  and  the  true  friend  of 
the  farmer.  benj.  Durham. 

One  would  think  that  this  well  covers  the  ground. 
Who  can  deny  that  these  statements  are  fair  ?  Yet 
Mr.  Powell’s  independence  in  politics  has  turned 
powerful  influences  against  him.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
be  glad  to  present  the  just  claims  of  other  candidates. 
We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  a  strong, 
powerful  man  for  the  place.  There  are  four  months 
yet  before  the  term  of  the  present  commissioner 
expires. 


AN  ARGUMENT  IN  THE  INDEX. 

The  annual  index  is  sent  this  week,  not  only  to  all 
the  yearly  subscribers,  but  also  to  the  thousands  who 
have  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  few  months  on 
trial.  Of  course,  the  index  will  not  be  of  full  value 
to  them,  since  they  have  not  read  all  the  issues  for  the 
year  ;  still  it  will  give  them  an  idea  of  the  paper  that 
they  cannot  obtain  in  any  other  way.  The  index 
shows  that  nearly  5,000  topics  were  discussed  during 
the  year.  This  embraces  every  conceivable  line  of 
work  that  would  interest  one  who  obtains  his  living 
or  his  pleasure  from  the  soil  of  America.  With  such 
a  varied  list  of  topics,  discussed  by  the  ablest  practical 
and  scientific  men  in  the  land,  it  is  evident  that  a 
reader  may  easily  obtain  his  dollar’s  worth.  One  cent 
for  50  topics  for  is  cheap  enough.  This  index  ought 
to  be  the  strongest  possible  argument  to  a  short-term 
subscriber,  that  a  full  year’s  subscription  will  prove 
a  paying  investment. 


BREVITIES. 

Ob,  Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus— you  seemed  to  pass  me  by ; 

I  hung  my  stocking  with  the  rest— I  hung  it  high  and  dry, 

And  yet  I  found  it  empty  as  a  stocking  well  could  be — 

I  guess  your  presents  all  gave  out  before  you  got  to  me. 

You  didn’t  even  darn  the  hole  worn  in  it  by  my  shoe, 

And  yet,  my  good  friend,  Santa  Claus,  I’ve  not  lost  faith  in  you, 
For  when  I  put  my  stocking  on  and  went  out  face  to  face 
With  duty,  do  you  know,  Old  Man,  I  struck  a  quicker  pace. 

And  now  I  know  why  emptiness  was  all  the  gift  you  sent; 

You’re  mighty  wise,  old  Santa  Claus,  I  see  now  that  you  meant 
That  1  should  fill  that  stocking  from  the  very  top  to  toe 
With  foot  and  ankle  strong  enough  and  big  enough  to  go 
Whenever  duty  draws  the  line  in  life’s  big  berry  patch, 

Right  up  and  put  the  whole  hoof  down— in  short,  to  toe  the 
scratch  1 

And  so  I  thank  you,  Santa  Claus;  your  gift  is  all  I  ask, 

Because  I  think  you  left  the  faith  to  help  along  the  task. 

Panicky— the  fried  chicken. 

“  Next  year  ”  is  almost  here. 

Among  the  Marketmen  on  page  889. 

No  man  is  ever  “  stuck  ”  by  sticking  to  skill. 

May  there  be  no  sting  in  the  tail-end  of  this  year! 

You  seldom  see  a  dirty  cow  in  a  box-stall  or  pasture. 

You  get  53  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  this  year!  No  extra  charge! 

Any  chicken  becomes  a  garden  foul  when  inside  the  garden 
fence! 

There  is  always  a  why  ?  on  the  finger  post  that  leads  to  the 
town  of  Wisdom. 

Don’t  forget  to  save  the  yearly  index  sent  out  with  this  num¬ 
ber.  Nail  it  fast! 

Look  out  for  the  cannery  shark.  He  tries  to  locate  a  canning 
factory  at  exorbitant  figures. 

What’s  the  best  medicine  ?  My  farmer  friend,  of  course,  you 
give  your  vote  for  homemade  apple  sauce. 

The  worst  croaker  on  the  place  is  the  crow  cur — the  scrub  dog 
that  barks  over  his  own  mean  tricks. 

The  goose  is  a  very  popular  bird  nowadays,  but  who  would 
wish  to  be  a  goose  for  the  sake  of  being  popular  ? 

Now  it  is  said  that  Jack  rabbits  have  learned  to  chew  tobacco, 
and  have  to  be  fenced  out  of  tobacco  fields  in  California. 

Hark  !  hark !  The  dogs  do  bark,  who  is  it  comes  to  town  ?  The 
institute  men ;  the  “  smarty  ”  then  prepares  to  “  call  them*down.” 

On  page  881,  Mr.  Slingerland  tells  us  how  the  mouse  conveys 
tapeworms  to  the  cat.  We  feel  sure  that  rats  convey  trichime  in 
much  the  same  way. 

Get  your  exact  weight.  Then  you  can  step  on  the  buyer’s 
scales  now  and  then  and  test  them.  See  if  you  get  fair  figures 
for  your  stock  and  grain. 

Chemists  find  poison  in  the  paint  used  on  imported  German 
toys.  The  American  babies  that  have  been  sickened  by  this 
paint  probably  outnumber  the  Germans  who  have  been  hurt  by 
American  food. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  1899. 

To  stand  still  is  to  stagnate  !  Stagnation  means  mud  !  Action — new  forces  prevent  stagnation.  We  are  not 
satisfied  to  point  to  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.,  and  say  that  next  year’s  paper  will  be  just  as  good.  It  must  be  better. 
The  old  features  must  be  improved,  and  new  ones  must  be  added.  We  want  to  be  brief  in  promise,  but  big  in 


performance. 


A  New  and  Powerful  Feature. 


We  shall  print  a  series  of  strong  educational  articles,  dealing  with  living  and  vital  problems.  They  will  be  prepared  by  men  of  character  and 
influence,  who  have  no  axes  to  grind,  no  political  grudges  to  pay,  and  no  motive  save  a  desire  to  bring  out  the  truth.  These  articles  will  he  fair,  thoughtful 
and  free  from  political  or  personal  bias.  Here  are  a  few  of  them  : 
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Our  National  Banking  System. 

By  Pres.  T.  E.  Will,  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Possibilities  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Department. 

By  Geo.  T.  Powell,  and  others. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Department. 

By  Hon.  F.  A.  Derthiek,  of  Ohio. 


Corners  In  Grain. 

How  Produced  ;  Their  Influence  Upon  the  Markets. 
Davis,  of  Kansas. 


By  C.  Wood 


Extension  Work  at  the  Agricultural  Colleges. 

By  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey. 

State  Association  of  Farmers’  Clubs. 

By  Hon.  A.  C.  Bird,  of  Michigan. 

Better  Mail  Service  in  the  Country. 

By  Secretary  L.  J.  Gage  and  John  Wanamaker. 

The  Experiment  Station  as  a  Watch  Dog. 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  New  York. 

State  Regulation  of  Feeding  Stuffs. 

By  Prof.  Chas.  D.  Woods,  of  Maine. 
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The  Old  Features  Improved. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

Tiik  R.  N.-Y.  has  more  than  600  cor¬ 
respondents  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  feel  prepared  to  give  bet¬ 
ter  service  than  ever  in  answering  all 
questions  relating  to  the  soil  and  its 
products.  We  can  reach  the  best  prac¬ 
tical  and  scientific  farmers  in  the  world. 
Questions  are  often  sent  to  a  dozen  of 
the  best  men  we  can  find,  and  their  an¬ 
swers  are  boiled  down  and  seasoned. 
We  promise  better  service  than  ever  for 
1899. 

Hope  Farm  Notes. 

“Hope  Farm”  is  a  small  place  with 
thin  soil  left  sterile  by  a  dozen  years  of 
poor  tenant  farming.  The  problems  at 
Hope  Farm  are  to  try  to  provide  bread 
and  butter  for  a  large  family,  and  also 
to  build  up  the  soil  at  moderate  cost. 
We  shall  continue  to  give  records  of 
failures  as  well  as  successes.  Our  chief 
products  next  year  will  be  small  fruits, 
potatoes,  sweet  corn,  hens  and  hogs. 

liens,  Hogs  and  Humus. 

That  will  be  the  agricultural  motto  for 
Hope  Farm  for  1899. 


THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

The  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  who  established  the  first  real  farm 
experiment  station  in  America,  will  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  coming  year  as  in  the 
past  to  describe  the  rarest  of  the  hardy 
evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 
Choice  specimens  are  growing  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  many  will  be  photo -engraved. 
Grapes  and  all  small  fruits  will  be  tested  and 
described,  and  field  experiments  with  peas, 
potatoes,  sweet  corn,  etc.,  will  be  continued. 

For  22  years,  this  work  has  been  done  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  and  with  this  ripe  ex¬ 
perience  to  draw  from,  the  department  of 
‘  ‘  Ruralisms  ’  ’  will  be  of  great  value  to  all 
who  seek  the  most  suitable  varieties  of  trees, 
shrubs,  vines  or  grasses  for  garden,  lawn  or 
home  surroundings. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  stands»alone  among  agri- 
c  lltural  papers  in  its  work  along  this 
line.  Its  editors  go  out  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  study  actual  conditions,  and  faith¬ 
fully  report  them.  The  following  studies, 
already  arranged  for,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  work  for  1899. 

A  Hairy  in  the  Snow,  Canada. 

A  Mississippi  Cane  Brake,  Gulf  States. 

A  Dry  Country,  Western  Kansas. 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries,  Massachusetts. 

Every  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1899  will 
contain  more  or  less  editorial  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Personal  Interviews. 

During  1899,  representatives  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  talk  with  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  men  who  may  safely  be  ranked  as 
leaders  in  agricultural  thought  and 
action.  Bright  and  original  personal 
sketches  will  be  made  of  such  men  as, 

Gov.  James  A.  Mount,  Indiana. 

Prof.  S.  M.  Babcock,  Wisconsin. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Connecticut. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  Alabama. 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


New  Blood  in  the  Old  Departments. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  educational  articles  named  above,  will  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  strong 
agricultural  features  of  The  R.  N.  -Y, ;  in  fact,  we  are  preparing  to  make  our  departments  of  practical  agriculture 
stronger  than  ever.  Here  are  a  few  articles  already  arranged  for  : 


■  IMS 


The  Cow  As  a  Machine. 

By  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan.  Dr.  Jordan  will  tell  us  in  plain 
and  simple  language,  something  of  what  the  cow  does  with 
her  food. 

Clover  Culture  in  Ohio. 

L.  N.  Bonham  Is  to  tell  us  how  the  farmers  in  southern 
Ohio  succeed  with  this  great  manurial  crop. 

The  Udder  of  the  Cow. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  Indiana,  will  discuss  this  subject,  as 
well  as  dairy  form  in  the  cow,  and  will  also  discuss  the 
value  of  “  Good  Grades  ”  as  compared  with  “  Scrub  Pure- 
breds  ”. 

How  to  Guarantee  Rich  Milk. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey,  will  tell  us  how  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  has  been  able  to  guar¬ 
antee  milk  containing  four  per  cent  of  fat,  from  a  mixed 
herd  of  cows. 

Odd.  Things  About  the  Soil. 

Prof.  F.  H.  King,  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime 
in  studying  the  soil,  will  tell  us  some  of  the  curious  and 
odd  things  about  the  great  earth  from  which  we  draw  our 
living. 


Woman  and  Home  Department. 

New  features  will  be  Introduced  in  the  way  of  a  series  of 
talks  with  professional  men.  People  who  have  made  a  life 
Btudy  of  these  matters,  will  discuss,  among  others,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics : 

The  Teeth  :  How  and  Why  They  Decay. 
The  Ears  and  Their  Care. 

The  Child’s  Throat. 

The  Care  of  the  Hair. 


A  reporter  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  describe  A  Hide  With  a 
Country  Doctor,  and  report  A  Country  Minister’s  Sermon. 

The  Abandoned  Church. 

We  shall  give  a  study  of  some  of  the  causes  for  the  weak¬ 
ening  of  country  churches.  This  will  include  a  picture 
of  an  abandoned  church  in  Ohio,  and  notes  from  some  of 
our  most  eminent  clergymen. 

Scientific  Agriculture  in  Europe. 

Prof.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  of  Rhode  Island,  spent  several  months 
in  Germany  and  France,  vlBitlng  the  European  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  experiment  farms.  He  will  tell  us 
what  he  saw  there. 


Rural  Telephone  Companies. 

A  series  of  articles  showing  how  such  companies  are 
organized,  how  equipped,  and  how  conducted. 

Electric  Freight  Railroads. 

These  railroads  are  now  reaching  out  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  at  present  are  mostly  devoted  to  the  carrying  of 
passengers.  We  shall  endeavor  to  show  something  of  the 
good  they  will  do  when  they  are  permitted  to  transport 
light  freight  from  the  country  to  the  town. 

Insects  During  the  Winter. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Slingerland  will  tell  us  of  some  of  the  odd  habits 
of  insects  while  Jack  Frost  holds  sway. 

The  Farmer’s  Tools. 

A  series  of  economic  studies  of  the  manufacture  of  various 
farm  appliances,  such  as: 

Tlie  Story  of  a  Drain  Tile. 

The  Making  of  a  Plow. 

The  Story  of  a  Stove. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  show  in  these  articles,  how  some  of 
the  necessities  in  the  farmer’s  house  and  field  are  put  to¬ 
gether  for  him. 


The  Old  Improved,  the  New  Fresh  and  Strong. 
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|  Woman  and  | 
I  The  Home.  f 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦mm 

FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  department 
stores,  have  a  restaurant  and  women’s 
waiting  room,  but  one  Philadelphia  store 
has  made  an  innovation  in  establishing 
a  smoking  room  for  men.  It  is  a  Turkish 
divan,  gorgeously  arranged,  and  here 
the  men  may  wait  while  their  women- 
kind  hunt  for  bargains.  With  a  nursery 
for  babies  and  a  smoking-room  for  the 
husbands,  enthusiastic  shoppers  may 
check  the  entire  family,  and  then  hunt 
for  bargains  undisturbed. 

# 

Occasionally  even  a  woman,  whose 
efforts  with  a  hammer  resemble  light¬ 
ning,  in  that  they  seldom  strike  twice  in 
the  same  place,  hits  what  she  aims  for, 
and  this  was  the  case  with  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  housewife  recently.  A  bear  wan¬ 
dered  into  her  back  yard,  while  she  was 
engaged  in  hanging  out  the  clothes,  and 
endeavored  to  carry  off  her  pet  goat. 
The  family  dog  attacked  the  bear,  caus¬ 
ing  Bruin  to  lose  interest  in  the  goat, 
and  then  the  housewife  finished  the  in¬ 
truder  by  splitting  his  skull  with  an  ax. 
The  only  thing  in  this  item  which  seems 
untrue  to  feminine  tradition  is  the 
weapon  used.  That  heroic  woman  ought 
to  have  killed  the  bear  with  a  broom  or 
a  flatiron. 

* 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  cleaning  of 
tomato  seed,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  reference 
was  made  to  the  use  of  the  waste  from 
the  canning  factory,  in  making  tomato 
ketchup.  The  report  of  New  Jersey’s 
State  Dairy  Commissioner  places  tomato 
ketchup  among  the  articles  of  food  most 
commonly  adulterated,  salicylic  acid 
being  a  component  part  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  Cream  of  tartar,  honey,  syrup, 
and  coffee  shared  with  ketchup  the  evil 
distinction  of  being  the  articles  most 
commonly  adulterated.  Half  the  sam¬ 
ples  of  cream  of  tartar  examined  con¬ 
tained  foreign  substances,  chiefly  starch 
and  sulphates.  The  strained  honey  was 
largely  adulterated  with  glucose,  which 
strengthens  our  personal  predilection 
for  honey  in  the  comb.  One  reads  occa¬ 
sionally  of  artificial  combs  filled  with 
glucose  honey,  but  we  doubt  whether 
this  libel  on  the  busy  bee  has  ever  been 
substantiated. 

* 

Reading  of  those  centralized  town¬ 
ship  schools,  described  by  our  Yankee 
in  Ohio,  we  see  many  good  points,  and 
some  distinctly  disadvantageous  ones,  in 
the  plan.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
getting  to  the  school  (which  must  be 
quite  serious  in  the  case  of  small 
children  during  the  Winter),  there  is  the 
further  drawback  of  hastily-eaten  cold 
lunches.  Many  schools  look  with  great 
disfavor  on  the  carrying  of  lunches,  and 
permit  it  only  in  bad  weather  or  excep¬ 
tional  cases ;  but  it  is  obligatory  where 
children  have  to  come  a  long  distance. 
When  lunch-time  comes,  the  air  in  the 
school-room  is  usually  foul,  and  should 
be  freely  ventilated  ;  if  the  pupils  have 
to  eat  their  lunches  in  the  room,  this 
ventilating  is  likely  to  be  carelessly 
done.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  put  up  a 
school  lunch  that  is  at  once  satisfying 
and  hygienic,  and  every  mother  feels  in 
her  heart  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  the  children  home  for  the  noon-day 
meal.  No  doubt  the  children  in  these 
Ohio  schools  have  ample  playground,  so 
that  they  have  a  chance  for  exercise  and 
fresh  air  during  recess.  We  always  feel 
strong  pity  for  the  poor  little  victims  of 
a  big  city  school  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  ;  their  dingy  build¬ 
ing  is  hemmed  in  by  factories  and  tene¬ 
ment  houses,  and  their  only  playground 
is  a  dark  and  airless  basement.  Small 
wonder  that  they  rush  against  passers- 


by,  like  small  cyclones,  in  their  efforts 
to  play  tag  and  red  lion  in  the  crowded 
narrow  street. 


A  BRIDE’S  COOK  BOOK. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  for  awhile 
at  least,  the  newly-wedded  man  can  eat 
anything  concocted  within  his  home, 
however  dyspeptic  may  be  its  nature, 
and  declare  it  food  for  the  gods  !  There 
is  supposed  to  come  a  time,  however, 
when  the  man  in  question  begins  to 
yearn  for  a  sight  upon  the  table  of  the 
“  good  things  his  mother  used  to  make  ”  ! 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  the  bride-elect  to  be,  not 
only  forewarned,  but  forearmed  as  well, 
against  this  inevitable  yearning  on  the 
part  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  forearming  may  come  in  the  form 
of  a  little  wedding  present — a  dainty 
parchment- covered  recipe  book,  with 
decorations  suitable  to  the  occasion.  A 
suggestion  in  this  direction  is  offered  in 
Fig  402 ;  the  old  shoes  flying  after  the 
retreating  wagon,  with  “  Things  That 
His  Mother  Made”  etched  across  the 
page.  The  little  book  is  made  of  very 
heavy,  unruled  linen  paper,  with  the 
cover  of  parchment  paper  or  the  very 
heavy,  rough  paper  that  is  used  for 
water-color  painting.  The  ornamenta¬ 
tion  may  be  done  in  whatever  medium 
one  chooses — water  color,  sepia  or  pen 
and  ink. 

Inside  are  to  be  written  the  recipes  for 
a  lot  of  the  “good  things  his  mother 


“I  '  -ill!,. 

A  BRIDE’S  COOK-BOOK.  Fig.  402. 


used  to  make  !  ”  These  can  quietly  be 
procured  from  the  mother  in  question. 
Such  a  little  book  will  add  a  bit  of  mer¬ 
riment  to  the  bridal  gift-making,  and 
may  be  made  to  prove,  as  well,  a  source 
of  practical  assistance  later  on,  when 
household  cares  are  assumed.  d. 


GINGER-SNAP  TALK. 

“  I  make  them  by  two  rules,”  said  the 
hostess.  “  When  I  would  rather  use  an 
egg  than  half  a  cup  of  butter,  I  make 
the  butterless  kind  ;  but  when  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  reversed,  I  use  the  eggless 
recipe.  There  isn’t  so  very  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  them,  though  I  think  the  butter¬ 
less  ones  are  nicer.” 

“  Which  kind  are  these  ?  ”  “  Do  tell 
us  about  it !  ”  said  the  callers. 

The  hostess  smiled.  “  Do  you  want  a 
lecture  ?  Well,  here  are  my  rules  : 

“ For  Butterless  Ginger  Snaps. — One 
cupful  of  molasses,  one  half  cupful  of 
sugar,  a  pinch  each  of  salt  and  ginger, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  egg  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Pastry 
flour  to  roll  out.  Put  sugar  and  molasses 
on  the  stove  in  a  saucepan  which  is  large 
enough  to  do  the  mixing  in.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  molasses  boils,  and  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  remove  from  the  fire  and 
stir  in  the  soda,  which  has  been  well 
pulverized.  Let  it  cool  while  you  beat 
the  egg  and  vinegar  together,  stir  these 
in,  also  the  salt  and  ginger,  then  mix  in 


enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 

“  For  Eggless  Ginger  Snaps — One  cup¬ 
ful  of  molasses,  pinch  of  ginger,  half  a 
cupful  of  softened  butter,  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  milk  or  water, 
flour  to  roll  out.” 

“You  put  in  so  little  ginger  !  ” 

“  I  know  I  do,”  responded  the  hostess 
quickly.  “  I  see  recipes  for  ginger  snaps 
where  the  ginger  is  put  in  by  the  table¬ 
spoonful,  and  I  have  tasted  ginger  snaps 
which  I  know  had  Cayenne  pepper  in 
them  ;  but  I  don’t  like  them  that  way. 
I  think  it  is  nothing  short  of  sinful  to 
give  such  things  to  children,  and  they 
can’t  be  good  for  grown  people.  I  prefer 
to  have  just  the  least  hint  of  ginger,  it 
is  so  much  more  delicate. 

“One  thing  which  bothers  some  peo¬ 
ple,  is  to  know  how  much  flour  to  use.  The 
dough  should  be  stiff  enough  so  that  it 
won’t  stick  to  the  board  and  fingers,  but 
not  so  stiff  that  you  have  to  struggle  to 
roll  it  out.  Roll  quite  thin,  so  the  snaps 
will  not  be  clumsily  thick.  The  butter¬ 
less  ones  rise  more  than  the  others,  and 
need  to  be  rolled  a  little  thinner.  Cut 
with  a  round  cutter  and  place  far  enough 
apart  in  the  baking  tin  so  that  they  will 
not  touch  each  other  when  they  are  done. 
I  don’t  know  as  you  are  offenders  in  this 
respect,  but  many  people  are.  They  pack 
the  snaps  into  the  pans  so  closely  that, 
although  they  were  circular  when  they 
went  into  the  oven,  they  come  out  all  run 
together.  The  knife  has  to  be  resorted 
to,  and  after  the  surgical  operation,  you 
find  square  cookies  with  rounded  cor¬ 
ners.  These  are  not  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  look  very  unworkmanlike. 

“  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  on 
the  subject,  except  that  the  ginger  snaps 
should  be  kept  away  from  the  air,  or 
they  will  grow  soft  and  limber.” 

SUSAN  BROWN  BOBBINS. 


DRESSMAKING  IN  INDIA. 

At  the  risk  of  sending  all  my  readers 
to  India  for  dressmaking,  says  a  mis¬ 
sionary  doctor,  writing  to  Harper’s 
Bazar,  I  shall  let  you  into  one  of  the 
secrets  of  India’s  charm  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian.  Since  coming  back  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  nothing  seems  harder  than  to  get 
sewing  and  dressmaking  done  ;  though 
Indian  tailors  might  drive  an  ordinary 
home  dressmaker  insane,  they  certainly 
do  take  care  of  their  mistresses  in  a  most 
fatherly  manner.  Of  course,  they  are 
men,  and  of  course  they  are  as  much  a 
part  of  one’s  establishment  as  the  cook 
or  the  butler.  My  tailor  was  an  inherit¬ 
ance,  and  fell  to  my  happy  lot  along 
with  my  dignified  white-haired  cook,  my 
maid,  and  my  portly  and  lordly  butler. 

Pandarum  was  ever  faithful  to  my  in¬ 
terests  and,  when  work  waxed  short, 
did  not  rebel  at  being  “  let  out  ”  to  other 
ladies.  In  fact,  so  famous  waa  Pan¬ 
darum  as  a  buyer,  and  for  style  and  ex¬ 
quisite  embroidery,  that  he  was  oftener 
called  for  by  my  missionary  and  civilian 
friends  than  I  liked.  He  had  a  goodly 
family,  who  all,  of  course,  lived  on  the 
tailor  street.  I  remember  well  his  hand¬ 
some  old  paralyzed  father,  and  less  well 
his  wife  and  children.  I  think  there 
were  seven  in  the  family,  yet  Pandarum’s 
wages  were  but  $3.25  a  month — and  no 
meals ! 

Promptly  each  morning  he  came  to  my 
room,  took  out  his  mat  and  unrolled  it 
on  the  veranda  under  my  window,  and 
placed  upon  it  his  hand-Singer  sewing- 
machine  and  his  large  basket  of  work. 
Mending  he  seldom  did,  for  that  could  as 
well  be  done  by  a  native  ayah ;  but  he 
had  so  real  an  interest  in  all  my  ward¬ 
robe  that  he  saw  to  it  that  “  long-cloth  ” 
and  cambric  in  quantity  were  kept  on 
hand,  and  that  I  made  frequent  and 
sufficient  purchase  of  hand-made  laces 
and  embroideries  from  the  native  schools 
to  keep  me  in  an  assortment  of  lingerie 
such  as  he  thought  fitting. 

How  he  loved  to  plan  and  fuss  !  What 
concoctions  in  ruffles  and  tucks  and  in¬ 
sertions  adorned  my  nightdresses,  skirts, 
and  other  garments !  When  no  other 
work  was  ordered,  he  would  inspect  my 


bureau  drawers,  and  inform  me  that  I 
needed  new  night-gowns  or  skirts,  and 
that,  if  it  was  Madame’s  pleasure,  he 
would  begin  the  garments  at  once.  I 
might  have  to  interrupt  him,  but  though 
a  man  of  much  decision  of  character,  he 
was  enough  of  a  Hindoo  to  respect  my 
authority,  and  would  lay  aside  his  tucks 
and  shirrings  to  reline  the  carriage  or  to 
mend  the  saddle,  which  had,  perhaps, 
been  hung  too  near  the  wall,  and  so  had 
become  the  feeding-ground  for  white 
ants.  Or  perchance  there  was  needed  a 
pair  of  slippers  to  go  with  an  evening 
dress.  Until  a  month  ago,  I  had  one 
pair  which  were  wholly  hand-made,  and 
which  I  had  kept  as  a  curiosity.  The 
soles  were  cut  out  by  the  native  leather- 
worker,  who  brought  his  tools  to  the 
veranda  and  copied  the  soles  from  an¬ 
other  pair  ;  the  lining  was  of  plain  satin, 
and  the  outside  of  pale  yellow  satin  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold. 

The  India  tailors  can  copy  almost  any¬ 
thing  from  fashion  papers  (though  they 
have  not  the  Worth  touch  in  drapery), 
and,  as  for  gowns  from  home,  they  copy 
them  so  literally  that  a  newcomer  not 
only  has  the  satisfaction  of  setting  the 
fashion,  but  soon,  to  the  arousing  of 
another  set  of  emotions,  finds  herself 
without  one  gown  which  is  distinctly  her 
own  ! 

Some  of  the  tailors  do  excellent  em¬ 
broidery.  I  still  have  (and  wear  at  times, 
when  I  wish  to  be  very  festive)  a  pale 
yellow  India  silk — to  which  the  yellow 
slippers  belonged — heavily  and  exquis¬ 
itely  embroidered  in  gold. 

Usually  embroiderers  are  specialists, 
and  get  rather  higher  wages  than  Pan¬ 
darum  did  ;  but  he  did  my  dress  as  part 
of  his  regular  work,  and  as  beautifully  as 
any  specialist  from  the  temple  could 
have  done. 

As  to  upholstering  furniture  (in  cool 
linens  and  cottons,  of  course),  making 
the  strong  nettings  for  beds,  or  punkahs, 
which  are  so  necessary  to  our  comfort, 
he  had  no  superior. 


A  CONUNDRUM  SUPPER. 

The  following  description  of  a  conun¬ 
drum  supper  may  prove  just  the  thing 
for  a  church  sociable  where  a  little 
money  is  to  be  earned  by  those  who  have 
the  entertainment  in  charge.  The  room 
is  arranged  with  small  tables,  each  hold- 
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ing  from  four  to  eight  persons,  and  set 
with  dishes,  hut  no  food.  Menu  cards 
are  supplied  freely,  so  that  each  guest, 
upon  being  seated  at  table,  has  the  sole 
use  of  one ;  but  none  is  allowed  to  be 
taken  away  from  the  table. 

The  admission  fee  should  be  fixed  at  25 
cents,  and  each  guest  can  order  from  the 
card,  viands  to  this  amount  without 
further  charge.  Any  order  beyond  this 
amount,  however,  must  be  paid  for.  The 
names  of  the  various  viands  for  sale  are 
disguised  on  the  cards,  by  being  given 
as  conundrums,  and  the  fun  consists  in 
guessing  the  article  so  disguised.  The 
dishes  must  be  ordered  by  the  names 
given  them  on  the  list,  however,  and 
much  sport  is  furnished  by  the  ludicrous 
mistakes  made  by  the  guests.  No  mis¬ 
takes  should  be  rectified  by  the  waiters. 
A  dish,  once  ordered,  should  be  paid  for, 
even  though  it  be  not  eaten. 

Among  the  many  laughable  mistakes 
which  occurred  at  such  a  supper  last 
Winter,  was  the  following :  A  guest, 
having  studied  the  menu  card  for 
some  time,  at  length  decided  to  order 
“What  a  woman  needs  most”,  remark¬ 
ing,  as  he  did  so,  that  of  course  that 
article  was  brains.  Shouts  of  laughter 
greeted  the  tongue  which  was  set  before 
him  with  the  withering  words  that  he 
evidently  needed  brains.  Certainly  he 
was  not  suffering  for  tongue. 

A  menu  is  subjoined  as  a  sample,  but 
doubtless,  each  party  will  desire  to  in¬ 
vent  its  own,  and  will  add  materially  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  by  so  doing. 
The  answers  to  the  conundrums  are 
given  simply  for  the  convenience  of 
those  using  this  menu.  In  the  menus 
used,  these  should  be  omitted,  and  the 
price  of  the  article  substituted. 


Nature’s  contribution . Water. 

The  beginning  of  time . T. 

What  some  patients  have  and  what  their 

physicians  want . Coffee  (cough-fee). 

Dirt  and  goblins . Sandwiches  (sand  witches). 

The  staff  of  life  and  a  ram . Bread  and  butter. 

Circular  motion . Rolls. 

Eve’s  fruit  and  impertinence . Apple  sauce. 

Father  of  all  dark(y)ness . Deviled  ham 

. (Devil-ham). 

What  a  woman  needs  most . Tongue. 

Fountain  of  youth . Milk. 

Colored  layers . Jelly  cake. 

Fried  holes . Doughnuts. 

A  gambler’s  tools . Chips. 

Pressed  fluids . Ices. 

X.  Unknown  quantity . Angels’  food. 

Green  tarts . Pickles. 

Chips  of  the  old  block . Chipped  beef. 


SARAH  E.  GANNETT. 


On  the  Wing. 


THE  NEW  YORK  REPTILE  SHOW. 

SNAKES  AND  THEIR  ALLIES  ON  PUBLIC  VIEW. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

A  Novel  Exhibition. — Horses,  dogs 
and  cats,  poultry  and  farm  animals  have 
been  exhibited  at  many  shows  in  New 
York,  but  a  snake  show  is  a  decided 
novelty,  and  arouses  interest  among 
many  jaded  pleasure-seekers,  in  addition 
to  the  naturalists  who  have  a  scientific 
interest  in  these  reptiles.  Most  people 
feel  an  instinctive  dislike  to  all  reptiles; 
we  look  upon  the  snake  as  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  evil,  though  many  of  the  humbly- 
crawling  denizens  of  the  fields  and 
swamps  do  good  service  to'  agriculture. 
A  majority  of  our  native  snakes  are  in¬ 
noxious,  the  worst  crimes  we  can  bring 
against  them  being  the  destruction  of 
wild  birds’  eggs  and  young  nestlings,  or 
of  the  friendly  toads,  who  are  almost  as 
much  despised  and  disliked,  by  many,  as 
are  the  snakes  themselves. 

Photographing  a  Boa  Constrictor. — 
When  I  entered  the  show,  a  number  of 
the  reptiles  were  being  requested  to  sit 
up  for  their  pictures.  One  man  was 
holding  up  a  wildly-gesticulating  alli¬ 
gator  by  the  scruff  of  its  neck,  genially 
requesting  it  to  look  pleasant,  and  the 
scaly  saurian,  which  was  about  two  feet 
long,  assumed  an  expression  which  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  had  just  swallowed  a  baby. 
A  very  sociable  Boa  constrictor  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  guests.  It 
was,  perhaps,  five  feet  long,  weighing 
between  20  and  30  pounds.  Its  colors 
are  creamy  white,  tawny  brown  and 
bronze,  forming  a  regular  pattern  like 
some  conventional  design.  It  was  con. 


sidered  by  experts  a  very  fine  Boa,  and 
its  coloring  was  admired  even  by  visitors 
who  felt  a  trickling,  chilly  sensation  in 
the  region  of  the  vertebras  whenever  the 
affable  serpent  made  a  move  in  their 
direction.  The  Boa  proved  an  admirable 
subject  for  the  photographer,  draping 
its  flexuous  folds  about  the  shoulders  of 
the  person  who  displayed  it,  as  if  its 
sole  aim  was  to  pose  as  a  necktie,  and 
was  as  reluctant  to  leave  any  one  who 
carried  it  as  a  much-petted  child.  This 
serpent  cannot  inflict  a  venomous  bite, 
like  the  rattlesnake  and  Cobra,  but  de¬ 
stroys  its  prey  by  constriction.  In  its 
South  American  home,  it  grows  20  to  30 
feet  long,  and  there  are  some  large  speci¬ 
mens  in  captivity.  The  Green  boa  of 
South  America,  however,  is  capable  of 
inflicting  a  fatal  bite,  which  produces 
lockjaw. 

Boas  and  Pythons. — I  asked  a  student 
of  these  reptiles  whether  the  Boa  con¬ 
strictor  was  not  found  in  several  quart¬ 
ers  of  the  tropical  world,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  that,  while  many  large  serpents 
of  Asia  and  Africa  are  popularly  (or  un- 
popularly)  described  under  this  name, 
the  true  Boa  constrictor  is  an  American 
product,  native  to  Brazil  and  Guiana  An 
orchid-hunter  of  my  acquaintance  once 
gave  me  a  thrilling  description  of  the 
pleasures  of  Boa  hunting  in  British 
Guiana,  the  natives  flinging  a  species 
of  lance  or  javelin  at  the  reptiles  with 
unerring  aim.  The  orchid  man  described 
the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  Guiana 
forest,  its  magnificent  trees,  twined  with 
parasitic  vines,  and  crowned,  100  feet 
overhead,  with  beautiful  orchids,  butthe 
prospect  of  flushing  a  30 -foot  serpent 
would  not  add  to  the  pleasure  of  a  sylvan 
walk  in  that  locality.  The  skin  of  these 
large  serpents  is  used  in  making  expen¬ 
sive  leather  goods. 

Some  small  Pythons  were  displayed  at 
the  exhibition  ;  these  are  found  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  attain  a  large 
size.  Strange  tales  of  their  ferocity  come 
from  Celebes  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago, 
Pythons  and  pirates  being  ainonsr  the 
products  about  to  be  added  to  Uncle 
Sam's  colonial  menagerie. 

Two  Unpleasant  Citizens.  —  The 
United  States  furnished  two  exhibits  to 
the  reptile  show  which  possessed  an  un¬ 
canny  fascination — the  most  dangerous 
creatures  shown — the  rattlesnake  and 
Gila  monster.  The  glass  cage  full  of 
rattlers  included  one  very  handsome 
“  diamond-back”,  a  richly-marked,  evil¬ 
eyed  creature  that  lay  coiled  on  a  pro¬ 
jecting  branch.  During  the  show,  these 
rattlesnakes  were  freely  handled  by  a 
woodsman  from  the  Adirondack  region, 
who  seemed  absolutely  fearless.  He  did 
not  claim  any  special  power  over  them, 
but  understood  their  habits,  and  knew 
how  to  handle  them. 

The  Gila  monster  has  the  evil  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  only  lizard  known  to 
have  venomous  teeth.  The  specimens 
shown  at  this  exhibition  were  securely 
potted  in  alcohol,  but  I  have  seen  living 
specimens  at  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  and 
most  repulsive  creatures  they  are.  They 
are  stoutly-built,  blunt-tailed  lizards,  12 
inches  or  more  in  length,  in  color  rusty 
black  marked  with  dingy  brownish-yel¬ 
low.  They  are  found  in  Arizona  and 
Mexico,  where  they  are  as  greatly  feared 
as  the  rattlesnake  and  tarantula. 

The  Snake  and  Its  Fangs. — When  we 
were  children,  we  deemed  it  a  public 
duty  to  kill  every  snake  we  came  across 
and,  when  a  little  Green  snake  reared  its 
graceful  head  and  extended  a  swiftly- 
darting  forked  tongue,  we  felt  very 
heroic  in  destroying  it.  We  know  now 
that  the  common  snakes  of  the  eastern 
States  couldn’t  hurt  any  one  if  they 
wished,  and  when  they  stick  out  their 
tongues,  they  are  merely  making  a  face 
at  us  Many  people  have  an  idea  that  a 
poisonous  snake  stings  with  his  tongue. 
This  is  entirely  incorrect ;  they  bite 
with  the  poison  fangs.  There  are  two 
of  these  fangs,  which  lie  flat  when  in  re¬ 
pose,  but  are  erected  in  action.  The 
fangs  are  pierced  by  tiny  canals,  which 
lead  to  glands  under  and  behind  the  eyes, 
containing  the  poison.  The  poison  is 
injected  when  the  fangs  enter  the  flesh 
and,  entering  the  circulation,  appears  to 
decompose  the  blood.  Snake  charmers 
render  poisonous  snakes  harmless  by 
drawing  these  fangs.  The  Hooded  cobra 
of  India  is  held  responsible  for,  at  least 
10,000  deaths  annually,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  venom  may  be  scattered  or 
absorbed  by  clothing  before  it  reaches 
the  flesh,  especially  if  the  snake  strike 
very  hurriedly,  Europeans  have  a  better 
chance  of  immunity  than  the  barefooted 
and  scantily-clothed  Asiatics. 

A  Few  American  Snakes. — Our  native 
Black  snake  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
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species  exhibited,  its  scales  shining  as 
though  japanned.  Though  wilder  and 
more  aggressive  than  most  of  our  native 
snakes,  this  is  not  venomous.  The  Colu¬ 
ber  family,  to  which  the  Black  snake 
belongs,  includes  a  number  of  perfectly 
harmless  native  snakes.  Among  those 
exhibited,  was  the  Corn  snake  of  the 
Carolinas,  which  is  handsomely  marked 
in  chestnut  and  reddish  brown  above, 
black  and  white  below  ;  it  is  described 
by  naturalists  as  gentle  and  familiar, 
though  no  one  but  a  naturalist  would  de¬ 
sire  familiarity  on  the  part  of  a  snake. 
Some  slender  Pine  snakes  were  exhibited 
by  a  woman  who  keeps  them  as  house 
pets ;  she  says  that  they  are  better 
mousers  than  the  family  cat.  Milk 
snakes,  which  are  very  easily  tamed, 
Ribbon  snakes,  Bull  snakes  and  Chicken 
snakes  (the  last  named  being  credited 
with  an  appetite  for  young  poultry)  were 
also  shown.  I  was  impressed,  at  this 
show,  by  the  interested  city  students  who 
are  pursuing  nature  study  under  very 
restricted  conditions.  I  met  one  school¬ 
boy  who  keeps  tame  snakes  in  his  bed¬ 
room  ;  be  said  that  his  mother  didn’t 
mind,  so  long  as  he  didn’t  drop  them 
around  the  house  ! 

Chameleons,  frogs,  Snapping  turtles 
and  terrapins  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
show,  and  it  proved  a  decided  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  public.  I  have  often  read  of 
the  cold,  clammy  folds  of  a  serpent,  but 
after  a  personal  introduction  to  the  Boa 
constrictor,  I  have  decided  that  this  de¬ 
scription  is  inaccurate.  The  serpent  I 
met  was  neither  cold  nor  clammy,  and 
appeared  much  gratified  when  stroked  or 
patted  ;  still,  I  hardly  expect  that  Boas 
will  ever  become  popular  family  pets. 

E.  T.  R. 
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one  item — a  good  one 

— plenty  of  other  good  offerings  here, 
choice  useful  Dress  goods  underprice — 
but  this  particular  offering  is  so  ex- 
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traordinary  as  every  home  where  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  goes,  should  be 
sure  to  know  about. 

All-wool  Zibeline  Plaids,  40 
inches  wide,  35c.  yard— half  price— 
the  style  and  quality  will  show  it. 

They’re  Plaids  of  quiet  effect — blue, 
green,  garnet,  etc. — not  bright  but  color 
enough  to  give  them  good  tone — styles 
that  will  be  approved  by  all  people  of 
taste. 

This  remarkable  midwinter  offering, 
when  girls  new  school  dresses  and  neat 
goods  for  house  waists  are  wanted — half 
price — you’ll  find  such  a  chance  as  will 
pay  to  give  heed  to  at  once,  and  you’ll 
get  money’s  worth  unsurpassed  in  like 
goods. 

Splendid  Dress  Goods,  42  to  52  inches 
wide,  50c.  yard— dressy  styles. 

Samples  cost  you  nothing. 

BOGGS  SC  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


$9.50  BUYS  A  OKALE  VICTOR  MACUItO 

Adapted  to  Light  .ad  Hr  at.  Work.  RrlUblr  and  Fiool; 
Finished;  Gusmntoed  for  10  Year*.  Writ,  for  32  Page  <J.U 
logue-  Attachments  Free.  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  Addre* 
Dept.  629.YICTOB  J1FG.  CO.,  295-297  Fifth  Av«..  Chicago 


The  Great  Singing  Class  Book£Ess$> 

Delightful  Method  !  Charming  music  !  Extra  size  I 
Low  price— 60c.  Large  discount !  Send  only  30o. 
in  stamps  for  one  sample.  Full  descriptions  free. 
S.  W.  STRAUB  &  CO..  tU03  Monroe  Ave.,  Chicago. 


ENTERPRISE  Choppers 

Twenty-eight  sizes  and  styles,  $1.50  to  $275.00 


No.  5,  Clamps  to  table, 
No.  10,  “  “ 

No.  20,  “  " 

No.  12,  Screws  on  table, 
No.  22,  “  “ 

No.  32,  «•  “ 


Price,  $2.00 

“  3*00 

“  5-00 

“  2.50 

••  4.00 

“  6.00 


FOR  CHOPPING  8uusage  and  Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  8teak  for  Dyspeptics,  T ripe, 
Hogshead  Cheese,  Suet,  Codfish, 
Cocoanut,  Clams,  etc. 

For  sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade. 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 

Farm  and  Fireside  says:  American  Agriculturist  says: 

“  It  Is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw  that  “  We  have  given  this  Meat  Chopper  a  thor- 
we  would  give  house  room.  It  haa  proved  such  ough  trial  with  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
a  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our  readers  excel  anything  of  the  kind  made  in  either 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  with  us.”  hemisphere.” 

Our  trade-mark  “Enterprise”  Is  on  every  machine.  Send  4c.  In  stamps  for  the  Enterprising 

Housekeeper”— 200  recipes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA  •  PHILADELPHIA. 
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MARKETS. 

HINDSIGHT. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

This  has  been  decidedly  an  “  off”  week  in  the 
markets.  The  grain  market  opened  higher  on 
Monday,  and  then  fell  off  later,  but  was  higher 
again  later  in  the  week,  so  that  taken  together, 
there  has  not  been  much  change  from  one  week 
ago. 

From  Tuesday  morning  to  Thursday  night,  the 
city  was  enveloped  in  one  of  the  worst  fogs  ex¬ 
perienced,  it  is  said,  in  30  years,  and  business  on 
the  rivers  and  bay  was  almost  at  a  standsVU. 
This  prevented  the  delivery  of  goods,  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  steamers,  and  occasioned  the 
loss  of  much  perishable  stuff.  It  was  the  worst 
holiday  week  for  handling  poultry  that  has  been 
experienced  in  a  long  time.  Not  only  was  there 
a  delay  in  delivery,  which  brought  many  lots 
into  market  in  poor  condition,  but  retailers  were 
very  slow  to  buy  because  of  the  very  unfavorable 
weather.  This  resulted  in  much  lower  prices 
and  a  considerable  accumulation  of  stock  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  Receipts  of  ducks  and  geese 
have  been  heavy.  The  week  ends  with  much  bet¬ 
ter  weather,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  influ¬ 
ence  markets  into  a  better  condition. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  trade  in  fancy  fruits, 
but  all  other  grades  are  decidedly  off,  both  in 
demand  and  prices.  Receipts  of  eggs  are  very 
light,  but  buyers  have  not  taken  hold  beyond 
their  immediate  needs,  so  that  trade  has  been 
quiet.  Potatoes  and  vegetables  generally  are  in 
fair  supply  with  the  exception  of  southern  vege¬ 
tables,  which  have  been  very  much  delayed. 
The  dairy  market  has  shown  no  change  worth 
noting.  _ 


THE  WEEK’S  QUOTATIONS. 


Saturday,  December  24,  1898. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1898,  choice,  per  bushel. 1  52  @  — 

Marrow,  fair  to  good . 1  25  @1  45 

Medium,  1898,  choice . 1  30  @1  35 

Medium,  fair  to  good . 1  05  @1  25 

Pea,  1898,  choice . 125  ®  — 

Pea,  fair  to  good . 1  05  (ail  20 

Red  Kidney,  1898,  choice . 1  80  @  — 

Red  Kidney,  fair  to  good . 1  *5  @1  70 

Yellow  Eye,  1897,  choice . 1  45  @1  65 

Lima,  California . 2  30  @2  35 

Green  Peas,  1897,  bbls.,  per  bushel. .  92*@  95 

1898,  bags .  87*®  93 

1897,  Scotch,  bbls . 1  02*@1  05 

1897,  Scotch,  bags . 1  00  @1  02* 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per  lb.. 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seoonds . 

Western,  June  extras . 

Western,  June,  seconds  to  firsts. 
State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  finest.. 

Half-firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Firkins,  fancy . 

Firkins,  firsts . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  finest 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Western  factory,  June  extras . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Current  make,  finest . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Rolls,  fresh,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 


20  <3 
19  @ 

17  ® 
15  ® 
19  @ 

n*a 

14  Mi® 
18*@ 
10  ® 

18  @ 
10  ® 
17*® 
10  ® 

13  ® 
17  ® 

15  ® 
1014® 

14  ® 

13  & 

14  ® 

13  @ 

14  ® 
12*@ 
11*® 
14  @ 
12*@ 


21 

20 

18 

10 

20 

18* 

17 

19* 

18 

17 

18 
17 
15 


16 

17 

15* 

13* 

H* 

13* 

15 

13* 

12 

H* 

13* 


CHEESE— NEW 


State,  f.  c„  Sep.  &  Oc.,  col’d,  large,  f'oy.  10*@  10* 

Sep.  &  Oc.,  white,  large,  fancy .  10*®  10* 

White  or  col’d.,  Nov.,  large,  choice..  9*®  10 

Large,  good  to  prime .  9*®  9* 

Large,  common  to  fair .  7  @  9 

Sep.  &  Oc„  small,  colored,  fancy .  10*®  11 

Sep.  &Oc.,  small,  white,  fancy .  10*®  ii 

Small,  Nov.,  good  to  choice .  9*®  10* 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  7  ®  9 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  7*®  8 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  7  @  7* 

Part  skims,  small,  choice .  6*®  7 

Part  skims,  large,  choioe .  6  @  6* 

Part  skims,  good  to  prime .  6*®  5* 

Part  skims,  common  to  fair .  3*@  4* 

Full  skims .  3  ®  — 

EGGS. 

Nearby  White  Leghorn,  fancy,  new  laid.  30  @  31 

Nearby  mixed  stock,  fancy  per  dor .  26  @  27 

State  and  Penn.,  average  best .  26  ®  27 

Held  and  mixed,  case  count .  19  @  22 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  loss  off. . .  25  @  26 

Fair  to  good .  24  ®  25 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  good  to  prime.  23  @  2fr 


Refrigerator,  fall  packed,  f’y,  case  count  20  @  22 
Fall  packed,  fair  to  prime,  case  count  17  @  20 

.  Early  packed,  prime  to  choice .  18  ®  19 

Fair  to  good .  17  ®  18 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz .  14  ®  16* 

Limed,  western,  per  doz .  15  ®  17 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  Greening,  fancy,  per  bbl.4  00@5  00 

Baldwin,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

Snow,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Fair  to  prime  grades,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Western  New  York,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  60@3  50 

Greening,  per  d.-h.  bbl . ...3  0Q®3  75 

Spy,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  60®3  60 

Pacific  Coast,  boxes . 1  26@2  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  bright,  per  box . 3  50@4  00 

Russet,  per  box . 3  00@3  50 

Grapefruit,  Florida . 4  0007  00 

Mandarins,  Fla.,  per  strap . 4  00®8  00 

Tangerines,  FJa.,  per  strap . 4  00@9  00 

Grapes,  Catawba,  per  casket .  10®  14 

Cranberries,  C.  Cod, extra  f’cyvari’s, per  bbl.7  60®8  00 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  bbl . 5  50@7  00 

Cape  Cod,  usual  kinds,  per  crate . 1  60® 2  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 5  60@5  75 

Jersey,  perorate . 1  50@1  80 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


Nor.  West.  Southern  and 


No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

South  W  estern 

Black  bear . 

.15 

00 

® 

25 

00 

12 

00 

@ 

20 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

.  5 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

3 

00 

® 

8 

00 

Otter . 

00 

® 

9 

00 

5 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

Beaver,  large . 

6 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

5 

00 

@ 

6 

00 

Medium . 

00 

M 

5 

00 

3 

00 

@ 

4 

00 

Small . 

.  2 

00 

@ 

3 

00 

1 

50 

@ 

2 

50 

Silver  Fox . 

.25 

00 

@100 

00 

— 

® 

— 

Cross  Fox . 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

— 

@ 

— ; 

Red  Fox . 

50 

» 

1 

70 

1 

20 

® 

1 

40 

Gray  Fox . 

60 

@ 

75 

40 

@ 

50 

Wolf,  prairie . 

65 

@ 

75 

60 

@ 

60 

Timber . 

.  1 

50 

® 

2 

00 

1 

00 

@ 

1 

60 

Wolverine . 

.  4 

00 

@ 

5 

00 

— 

® 

— 

Lynx . 

.  1 

50 

® 

2 

50 

— 

® 

— 

Wildcat . 

35 

® 

50 

20 

@ 

30 

House  Cat,  black. . . 

25 

® 

— 

20 

@ 

26 

Colored . 

7 

® 

9 

3 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

.  5 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

00 

@ 

3 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

1  00 

@ 

1  10 

90 

@ 

1  00 

Half-striped . 

60 

@ 

65 

50 

® 

55 

Striped . 

30 

® 

40 

30 

(a 

35 

White . 

12 

® 

15 

10 

15 

Raccoon . 

70 

@ 

85 

59 

® 

65 

Opossum,  large . 

18 

@ 

20 

16 

@ 

18 

Medium . 

10 

@ 

12 

8 

@ 

10 

Small . 

3 

@ 

5 

2 

® 

4 

Trash  or  summer 

Worthless. 

Mink . 

1  50 

@ 

1  85 

85 

@ 

1  25 

Muskrat,  Fall . 

9 

® 

10 

6 

@ 

9 

Winter . 

12 

@ 

13 

11 

@ 

12 

Kits . . 

3 

@ 

4 

3 

<§> 

— 

GAME. 


Pa 


Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair . 

ouse,  undrawn,  prime  to  choice,  p.  p’r.l 
Prime  to  choice,  drawn,  per  pair — 1 


Grass,  prime  to  choice,  per  doz  . 


Canvas  and  red  head,  light,  per  pair. 

Mallards,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green  wing,  per  pair . 

Common,  per  pair . 


Jack  rabbits,  per  pair . 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Cucumbers,  prime,  per  doz . 

Mushrooms,  choice,  per  lb . 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb . 

Common  to  fair,  per  lb . 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz . 

Common  to  fair,  per  doz . 


25 

@1  50 

00 

@1  25 

75 

@1  00 

20 

@1  25 

00 

®1  15 

50 

®2  00 

00 

@2  50 

00 

@1  50 

00 

@2  60 

25 

@1  75 

50 

@1  00 

60 

@  75 

35 

@  40 

25 

@  30 

20 

@  26 

12 

@  20 

50 

®  60 

00@1  25 

30@  50 

20®  30 

10@  15 

50®  60 

•  , 

20®  30 

NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va.,  hand-picked,  fancy,  per  lb.  3*@  3* 


Va.,  hand-picked,  extra,  per  lb .  2*@  3 

Shelled,  No.  1  Spanish .  3*@  3* 

Shelled,  No.  2  Spanish .  2*®  — 

Shelled,  No.  1  Virginia .  3*@  — 

Shelled.  No.  2  Virginia .  2*®  — 

Chestnuts.  Southern,  per  bush.  of  00  lbs..  75  @175 

Northern,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs . 1  00  @2  50 

Hickorynuts,  per  bushel  Of  50  lbs . 3  00  @  — 

Butternuts,  per  bbl . 100  @2  00 


POULTRY— DRESSED— DRY  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  Md.  &  Del.,  choice  to  f’y,  per  lb.  11  @  12 

State  and  Penn.,  fancy,  per  lb .  1U*@  11 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime,  p.  lb.  10  @  — 
Ohio  and  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy,  p.  lb.  10  @  11 
Other  Western,  av’ge  finest,  per  lb. .  10  @  11 
Other  Western,  good  to  prime,  p.  lb.  9  @  10 


Other  fair  to  good .  8  @  9* 

other  Inferior .  6  ®  7 

Chickens,  Phila.,  broilers,  per  lb .  16  @  78 

Phiia.,  prime  straight  lots,  ber  lb. ..  13  @  14 

Phila.,  poor  to  fair,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Jersey  and  nearby,  prime .  9  @  10 

Jersey  and  nearby,  fair  to  good .  8  @  8* 

State  and  Penn.,  good  to  prime .  7*®  8 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  6*@  7 

Western,  good  to  prime .  7  @  8 

Western,  fair  to  good .  6*®  7 

Fowls,  Jersey,  good  to  prime .  8  @  8* 

State  and  Ptnn.,  good  to  prime .  7*®  8 

Western,  good  to  prime .  7  @  7* 

Western,  fair  to  good .  6  @  6* 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime  to  choice .  9  @  10 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  8* 

Western,  fair  to  good .  4  @  7 

Geese,  Western,  prime .  8*@  9 

Fair  to  good . .  6  @  8 

Eastern  Spring,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  7*®  8* 

Chickens,  Spring,  nearby  AWest’n, per  lb  6  @  — 

Southern,  Der  lb .  5  @  6 

Roosters,  par  lb .  4  &  4* 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  average  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  65 

Average  Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  — 

Geese,  average  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  50 

Average  Southern,  per  pair .  75  @100 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 10  @  15 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  753  2  00 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  50@1  75 

State,  round,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  37@1  62 

Long,  per  180  lbs . 1  25@1  50 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Long,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  37 

German,  per  112-lb  bag .  — @  — 

Cuin’d  Co.,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

8wedesboro,  N.  J.,  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Southern  sweets,  prime,  per  bbl .  50®  75 


VEGETABLES. 


Illuminated  Teachers’  Bible. 


The  new  Teachers’  Edition  of  the  Illuminated  Holy  Bible  is  the  most  complete 
and  handsomest  Teachers’  Bible  in  the  world — the  one  best  suited  to  the  use  of 
Sunday-school  scholars  and  teachers. 

MOST  COMPLETE,  because  it  embodies  all  the  essential  special  features  that 
give  value  to  the  usual  Teachers’  Bible,  besides  others  of  even  greater  educational 
importance,  that  no  other  Bible  contains. 


HANDSOMEST,  because  the  typography  is  perfect,  the  paper  and  presswork 
beyond  criticism,  the  bindings  tasteful  and  durable ;  and,  above  all,  because  of  the 
nearly 

600  Descriptive  Illustrations, 


which  not  only  beautify  the  volume,  but  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Word  and  a  closer  intimacy  with  the  living  truths  of  Holy  Writ. 
These  beautiful  pictures  actually  interpret  and  make  more  clear  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  texts  they  illustrate,  and  will  prove  to  be  a  source  of  endless  inspiration 
alike  to  Bible  students  and  Bible  teachers. 

This  book  is  not  merely  embellished ;  it  is  truly  and  accurately  illustrated. 
Other  Bibles  there  are  containing  pictures  ;  none  other  m  which  the  individual 
texts  are  actually  illuminated,  as  though  by  the  touch  of  inspiration.  Comparison 
is  impossible,  for  the  new  Bible  stands  alone — there  is  no  other  of  its  kind.  Hence, 
praise  of  this  superb  new  book  means  no  disparagement  of  the  many  excellent 
editions  published  heretofore. 


Wonderful  New  “  Helps”  by  Famous  Bible  Teachers. 


SOME  OF  THE  FAMOUS  EDITORS: 

PROF.  A.  H.  SAYCE.LL.  I).,  Professor  of  As- 
syriology  in  Oxford  University,  England. 

REV.  DAVID  GREGG.  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn. 

REV  W.  T.  BITTING,  D.D..  Pastor  of  Mount 
Morris  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City. 

REV.  F.  N.  PELOUBET,  I).  D.,  Editor  “Select 
Notes  on  the  International  Sunday-School 
Lessons.” 

REV.  J.  L.  HURLBUT,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the 
Sunday-School  Publications  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Book  Concern. 

REV.  J.  It.  SAMPEY,  D.D.,  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Sem.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

REV.  HENRY  W.  WARREN,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

REV.  J.  WILBUR  CHAPMAN.  D.D.,  Pastor  of 
Bethany  Pres.  Church,  Philadelphia. 


The  Illustrated 


The  “  Helps  ”  in  the  new  Teachers’  Bible 
were  specially  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  A.  F.  SCHAUFFLER,  D.  D., 
Editor-in-Chief,  assisted  by  the  most 
famous  theologians  and  Bible  scholars  of 
America  and  Europe  —  men  who  are 
known  throughout  Christendom  as  the 
most  learned  in  their  several  departments 
of  Biblical  study.  These  “Helps”  are 
unique  in  conception,  absolutely  original, 
and  confined  to  the  actual  essentials 
of  Bible  teaching  and  research.  Every 
necessary  point  and  topic  is  fully  covered, 
and  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  There 
is  not  a  superfluous  word  or  line,  yet 
every  actual  need  of  Bible  student  or 
Sunday-school  worker  is  amply  met  and 
by  a  master-mind. 

Teachers’  Bible. 


Beets,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4  @  10 

Carrots,  Long  Island,  per  bbl... .  75  @  90 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00  @2  50 

Cabbages,  per  100 . 2  00  @4  00 

Cauliflower,  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 1  00  @6  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00  @5  00 

Florida,  per  box . 1  00  @2  60 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  per  *-bbl  basket . 1  50  @2  50 

Lettuce.  Florida,  per  basket . 1  00  @3  00 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  carrier . 1  00  @3  00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier .  75  @1  25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  1  00  @1  25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl .  60  @  60 

Yellcw,  per  bbl .  25  @  50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  express,  per  basket.. 1  60  @2  75 

Express,  per  crate . 1  50  @2  76 

Freight,  per  crate . 1  00  @2  00 

TurnlpB,  Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Jersey  Russia,  per  bbl .  00  @  80 

Onions,  Conn,  and  Eastern,  Red,  per  bbl.l  50  @2  25 

White,  per  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  per  bag.... 2  00  @4  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  per  bag  . 1  25  @2  00 

Western,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  50 


RAW  FURS.— I  pay  highest  prices.  Send  for  list. 

J.  C.  DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Established  1875. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese 
Poultry.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.  Consignments 
solicited.  34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


CHOICE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Hothouse  Products,  Mushrooms,  Fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs  sold  for  Highest  Prices  by 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Btock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

|  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

|  Calves, 

I  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

is  of  the  popular  12mo  size — 5%  inches  wide  by  eight  inches  long  when  closed.  It  is 
substantially  bound  in  excellent  leather  by  the  most  improved  process,  which 
guarantees  the  greatest  degree  of  strength  and  long  wearing  qualities.  The  plates 
are  absolutely  new  and  made  from  a  peculiarly  clear,  readable  type.  In  addition  to 
the  superb  illustrations  and  the  wonderful  “  Helps,”  the  new  Bible  presents  the 
following  indispensable  features  : 


Self-Pronouncing  Text 

Every  proper  name  accented  and 
diacritically  marked,  so  that  mis¬ 
pronunciation  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible. 

Superior  Concordance 

with  contents,  covering  107  triple¬ 
column  pages — a  marvel  of  skillful 
condensation  and  practical  working 
value. 


Marginal  References 

and  VARIANT  READINGS,  more 
complete  than  in  most  Teachers’ 
Bibles— twice  as  extensive  as  in 
some  popular  editions. 

Maps  in  Colors 

newly  engraved  for  this  edition, 
and  infinitely  superior,  in  quality 
and  mechanical  execution,  to  those 
ordinarily  In  use. 


Every  Sunday-school  teacher  actually  needs  this  Bible; 
it  is  full  of  incentives  to  higher  and  better  ideals.  Every 
child  in  every  home  will  learn  to  love  and  study  the  Sacred 
Word  through  the  interest  aroused  by  the  glowing  pic¬ 
tures.  Every  pastor  may  draw  fresh  inspiration  from  its 
pages,  and  be  enabled  to  light  up  a  thought  or  a  text  to 
the  better  fulfillment  of  his  sacred  mission. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  Bible  Club 


is  now  being  formed.  Its  members  will  be  limited  to  1,000. 
When  the  club  is  full,  no  other  members  can  be  admitted. 
The  club  is  organized  with  the  purpose  of  securing  for 
its  members  this  elegant  first  edition  of  this  Bible  at 
wholesale  price,  which  is  about  one-tbird  of  the  publish¬ 
ers’  retail  price.  Sunday-School  Superintendents  and 
Teachers  who  are  striving  to  make  their  labors  more 
effective,  will  instantly  appreciate  the  truly  remarkable 
power  of  the  unique,  scholarly,  and  practical  “Helps”  to 
Bible  teaching  and  interpretation. 

No  handsomer  Christmas  Present  could  be  procured. 


Style 

marker. 

Style 


No.  10  Bound  in  American  morocco,  Divinity  circuit,  rich  paper 


linings,  red-under-gold  edges,  head-bands  and  silk  book- 
Publisliers’  list  price,  $7:  Club  Price.  8*2.50. 

Including  one  year’s  subscription  to  Tue  R.  N.-Y.,  $3.25. 

|l H  |i  Same  as  No.  10,  but  with  solid  linen  linings,  extending 
nUa  II  into  the  body  of  the  book— an  exceedingly  desirable  and 
durable  edition.  Publishers’ list  price,  $8:  Club  Price,  #3.75. 

Including  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  li.  N.-Y.,  $3.50. 


FLEXIBLE  BINDING 


Style 


No.  12  Same  as  No.  10,  but  with  genuine  water-grain  morocco  linings  to  edge— a_really 


magnificent  Bible  at  a  very  low  cost.  Publishers’  price,  $9;  Club  Price, 
Including  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  $3.75. 


$3. 


Bibles  delivered  by  mail,  if  you  send  15  cents  extra  for  postage.  Cash  must 
accompany  all  orders.  This  offer  will  be  withdrawn  when  the  club  is  full ;  but 
those  sending  promptly  will  be  sure  to  get  a  Bible.  In  any  case  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Bible,  money  will  be  returned. 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  BIBLE  CLUB,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 

Philippines. — Aguinaldo  has  removed  his  em¬ 
bargo  upon  Americans,  and  will  now  permit  any 
foreigners  except  Spaniards  to  travel  through 
the  territory  held  by  the  Revolutionists,  so  long 
as  they  are  unarmed.  .  .  The  American 

authorities  now  compel  doctors  in  Manila  to  quar¬ 
antine  cases  of  smallpox.  November  17,  there 
were  18  cases  of  smallpox  among  our  troops,  out 
of  750  men  in  the  hospitals.  .  .  The  Fourth 

and  Seventeenth  Infantry  have  been  ordered  to 
Manila,  to  relieve  volunteers.  The  officers  will 
be  permitted  to  take  their  families,  as  the  term 
of  service  is  likely  to  be  several  years. 

General  Foreign  News.— The  American,  Brit¬ 
ish,  German  and  Japanese  merchants  at  Shang¬ 
hai  have  protested,  through  their  respective  min¬ 
isters,  against  an  extension  of  the  French  area 
of  exclusive  control  at  that  place.  The  British 
cruiser  Iphigenia  arrived  at  Shanghai  December 
17,  and  China  interprets  her  arrival  as  meaning 
that  England  will  oppose  French  claims.  .  . 

Russia  has  ordered  10  torpedo  boat  destroyers 
for  the  Pacific  fleet.  ,  .  Major  Marchand  left 

Fashoda  December  11,  and  the  British  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  flags  were  hoisted  there.  .  .  The  explo¬ 

sion  of  a  powder  magazine  at  Hangchow,  China, 
leveled  a  square  mile  of  houses,  and  killed  3,000 
soldiers.  American  and  French  missions  are  re¬ 
ported  damaged, but  there  are  no  fatalities  among 
Europeans.  .  .  Minister  Conger  has  followed 

Sir  Claude  Macdonald  in  protesting  against  the 
extension  of  French  influence  in  the  Yangste- 
Kiang.  The  desire  of  France  to  extend  her  juris¬ 
diction  is  likely  to  cause  friction  with  the  United 
States.  .  .  Serious  riots  have  occurred  at  Tou¬ 
louse,  France,  as  a  result  of  the  Dreyfus  agita¬ 
tion.  .  .  The  British  government  has  given 

orders  for  the  building  of  four  new  warships. 

Domestic.— The  President  has  been  warmly 
welcomed  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  he  made 
a  speech  in  the  old  Confederate  capitol,  Decem¬ 
ber  16.  He  also  visited  the  Normal  School  for 
the  colored  race  at  Tuskegee.  .  .  Treasurer 
Lammerts,  of  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  is  short  in 
his  accounts  $46,303,  .  .  The  State  income-tax 
bill  drafted  by  Gov.  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  schedule  of  rates:  Incomes 
$500  to  $2,500,  one-quarter  of  one  percent;  $2,500  to 
$5,000,  one-half  of  one  per  cent;  $5,000  to  $10,000, 
one  per  cent ;  over  $10,000,  two  per  cent.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  minimum  will  be  changed  to 
$1,000.  .  .  During  the  week  ending  December 
17,  10  persons  died  through  fires  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  .  .  Eight  men  and  two  girls  rescued  in 
midocean  from  the  disabled  New  Brunswick 
schooner  Deerhill,  reached  New  York  December 
18  on  the  British  ship  Pawnee.  .  .  The  jury  in 
the  case  of  United  States  Senator  Kenney,  on 
trial  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  conspiracy  in  mis¬ 
use  of  bank  funds,  failed  to  agree  after  70  hours’ 
deliberation.  The  first  trial  had,  also,  resulted 
in  a  hung  jury,  after  79  hours’ deliberation.  .  . 
Destitution  among  small  farmers  in  parts  of 
Monterey  County,  California,  is  causing  the 
necessity  of  relief  movements.  Dry  weather  for 
two  years  has  ruined  crops,  and  the  farmers  are 
destitute  of  food  or  seed.  .  .  Fire  in  Terre 

Haute,  Ind.,  December  19,  involves  a  loss  of  over 
$2,000,000.  Eleven  persons  were  injured.  . 

An  avalanche  in  the  Chilkoot  Pass  killed  six 
persons  December  9.  .  .  With  a  view  to  im¬ 
proving  the  sanitary  conditions  of  coaches  and 
depots,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  has  prohibited  tobacco  chewing.  .  .  Ethan 
A.  Hitchcock,  of  Missouri,  has  been  named  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  succeed  Mr.  Bliss, 
who  resigns.  .  .  Drunken  soldiers  of  the  First 
Mississippi  Volunteers  shot  at  citizens  from  the 
train  near  Eutaw  Springs,  Miss.,  killing  two  per¬ 
sons.  .  .  During  a  heavy  fog,  December  21,  a  col¬ 
lision  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  Colonia, 
N.  J.,  killed  two  persons  and  injured  13  others.  .  . 
An  ice  gorge  in  the  Black  River,  at  Lorain,  O., 
is  endangering  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  prop¬ 
erty.  .  .  The  grip  epidemic  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  was  increasing  December  22;  25,000 
cases  were  reported  in  Philadelphia. 

War  Investigation. —Gen.  Weston  testified 
December  16  that  he  heard  no  complaints  of  the 
commissary  while  at  Siboney,  and  that  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  Santiago  campaign  were  a  mere 
bagatelle  compared  with  what  he  had  suffered 
on  the  frontier.  Chaplain  Henry  C.  McCook,  of 
the  Second  Pennsylvania,  said  that,  July  25,  there 
was  a  lack  of  all  medical  supplies  at  Santiago. 
He  denounced  red  tape  methods,  and  made  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement.  .  .  December  20, 
Gen.  Shatter  testified  before  the  Commission, 
explaining  the  difficulties  of  the  Santiago  cam¬ 
paign.  Capt.  Hardy,  of  the  Fifth  Illinois,  severely 
criticised  the  First  Division  hospital  at  Camp 
Thomas,  especially  on  account  of  the  ignorant 
nurses  and  unclean  beds.  .  .  Gen.  Miles  gave 
testimony  December  21.  He  criticised  arrange¬ 
ments  for  landing  at  Santiago,  and  said  that  the 
men  had  to  advance  without  supplies.  Much 
food  was  spoiled  because  shipped  in  bulk,  with¬ 
out  any  means  of  knowing  what  was  there. 
Much  of  the  meat,  both  canned  and  refrigerated, 
was  unfit  for  food.  Gen.  Miles  said  that  there 
were  plenty  of  cattle  in  Porto  Rico,  and  beef 
could  have  been  bought  there  for  six  cents  a 
pound.  He  thought  that  the  refrigerator  beef 
was  preserved  with  chemicals,  and  said  that  “  it 
had  an  odor  exactly  like  an  embalmed  dead 
body.”  He  considered  that  much  of  the  sickness 
was  due  to,the  food. 

Cuba.— Gen.  Davis  has  taken  command  at  Pinar 
del  Rio.  The  district  is  in  a  terrible  condition, 
ravaged  to  destruction,  and  one-half  the  former 


population  has  been  killed  or  starved  to  death 
.  .  .  Dr.  Archinard,  of  the  American  Commis¬ 

sion,  reported  December  17  that,  out  of  315 
patients  in  Havana  insane  asylum,  170  were  sick 
and  the  remainder  were  starving  and  without 
clothes.  In  one  year,  720 patients  died  of  hunger. 
American  authorities  are  taking  charge  of  these 
sufferers.  .  .  Havana  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
Spanish  soldiers  causing  much  disorder.  .  . 

The  scheme  of  municipal  taxes  at  Santiago,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Americans  and  Cubans,  will  yield  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year,  $240,000,  or  60  per  cent  under 
the  Spanish  schedule.  It  is  not  retroactive,  and 
Gen.  Wood  decides  that  he  will  not  compel  the 
payment  of  back  taxes.  The  city  loses  about 
$100,000  by  this  ruling.  Gen.  Wood  prohibits  the 
carrying  of  any  weapons  in  the  city.  The  first 
persons  arrested  under  this  order  were  three 
Americans.  .  .  December  21,  the  President 

ordered  immediate  relief  for  the  destitute  in 
Havana  and  Guines.  The  distress  is  appalling. 
During  the  past  1 1  months,  there  have  been,  in 
Havana,  19,480  deaths,  and  only  2,228  births. 

Hawaii. — A  petition  is  being  circulated  among 
the  natives  praying  President  McKinley  not  to 
appoint  to  the  position  of  governor  any  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  recent  revolution  in  the  islands. 
Ex-Pres.  Dole  is  mentioned  for  the  position.  It 
is  asserted  that  another  petition  of  a  startling 
nature  is  about  to  be  circulated,  asking  France 
to  interfere  with  the  present  government,  and  to 
restore  the  monarchy. 

Congress.  —  December  16,  the  House  passed 
without  division  the  bill  to  extend  the  customs 
and  internal  revenue  laws  over  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  .  .  The  House  Committee  on  Naval 

Affairs  has  decided  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  increase 
the  enlisted  men  in  the  navy  to  20,000,  with  2,500 
apprentices.  .  .  The  bill  making  appropria¬ 

tions  for  the  Agricultural  Department  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1899,  reported  to  the  House 
December  19,  carries  a  total  of  $3,696,322,  which  is 
$137,120  more  han  the  bill  for  the  current  year. 
But  of  this  increase,  $60,000  is  for  the  weather 
service  for  the  West  Indies,  which  sum  was  car¬ 
ried  for  the  present  year  in  the  Urgency  De¬ 
ficiency  bill.  The  most  important  increase  is  one 
of  $50,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  on 
account  of  the  increased  demand  for  inspection 
of  meats  intended  for  export.  The  bill  was  passed 
December  20. 

Peace  Negotiations.— The  text  of  the  Peace 
treaty  was  given  out  December  19.  The  articles 
providing  for  the  cession  of  the  Philippines  pro¬ 
vide  also  that  the  United  States  shall  pay  to 
Spain  the  sum  of  $20,000,000,  within  three  months 
after  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  Details  of 
the  evacuation  are  to  be  arranged  by  a  joint 
commission  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Spain  re¬ 
nounces  all  public  property,  records,  etc.,  in  the 
ceded  property.  Spanish  troops  are  to  be  re¬ 
turned  at  our  expense. 

Tiie  Navy.— The  Oregon  and  Iowa  reached 
Valparaiso,  Chili,  December  17.  From  there, 
they  will  go  to  Callao,  Peru,  to  await  orders.  .  . 
An  inquiry  is  being  made  into  the  injury  to  the 
Massachusetts.  .  .  The  cruiser  Cincinnati  ran 
aground  in  Santiago  Harbor,  December  18.  She 
was  uninjured.  The  harbor  will  be  resurveyed. 

The  Army.— Two  transports,  carrying  3,600 
regulars,  are  to  be  sent  from  New  York  to  Manila 
rapidly,  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Lack  of 
transportation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  causes  this 
shipment  from  New  York.  .  .  The  amended 
Hull  Bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  in¬ 
cludes  the  appointment  of  100  army  dentists. 

Fifty  thousand  of  the  volunteers  are  to  be  mus¬ 
tered  out  shortly.  This  will  save  $780,000  a  month 
in  pay  alone,  and  will  reduce  the  military  force 
to  about  107,000  men. 


AMONG  THE  MARKETMEN. 

WHAT  I  SEE  AND  HEAT}. 

Banana  Brevities.— I  asked  a  banana 
jobber  why  prices  are  so  low.  “  Because 
of  the  large  number  brought  in,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavy  sales  at  auction  ; 
prices  at  the  latter  have  been  low,  and 
other  dealers  have  had  to  meet  them. 
Prices  were  never  lower.”  “What  has 
become  of  the  red  bananas  ?  I  haven’t 
seen  any  in  a  long  time.”  “  Most  of  them 
came  from  Cuba,  and  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion  there  for  the  past  three  years,  the 
plantations  have  been  destroyed,  or  else 
not  worked.  A  few  red  ones  come  from 
Central  America  whence  most  of  the  yel¬ 
lows  come,  but  not  many.” 

X  X  X 

Fancy  Apples.— I  saw  a  barrel  of 
very  fine  Greenings  in  one  commission 
house,  large,  smooth,  even  in  size.  I 
asked  the  price;  “  $4  50  to  $5  per  barrel.” 
Such  apples  sell  quickly,  and  are  a  pleas¬ 


ure  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Yet  plenty 
of  apples  are  begging  for  buyers  at  $2 
or  $2.50  a  barrel.  Which  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  growers  ?  I  saw  one  bar¬ 
rel  of  apples  with  a  layer  of  excelsior  at 
each  end,  and  between  the  layers  of  ap¬ 
ples.  Yet  the  apples  themselves  were 
nothing  extra.  This  was  carrying  fancy 
packing  to  an  extreme. 

X  X  X 

Made  on  the  Premises. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  sign  hangs  in  the  window  of  a 
popular  down-town  restaurant : 

:  Pure  Vermont  Maple  : 

:  Syrup  ; 

:  Made  on  the  Premises.  ; 

This  isn’t  Vermont,  and  no  maple  trees 
are  growing  within  miles  of  this  place, 
unless  in  the  parks.  The  sign  furnishes 
material  for  many  a  scoffer.  Still  it’s 
all  straight  enough.  The  syrup  is  made 
from  maple  sugar.  In  all  these  restaur¬ 
ants,  buckwheat  cakes  are  extremely 
popular  during  the  Winter,  and  maple 
syrup  accompanies  them.  It  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  from  last  Spring’s  run  of  sap. 
But  it  can  be  made  from  the  sugar  by 
melting,  cheaper  than  it  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  syrup,  hence  it  is  made.  Sugar 
is  more  easily  kept  than  syrup  Cold 
storage  helps  both.  The  syrup  in  some 
of  the  cheaper  places  is,  probably,  adul¬ 
terated  with  cane  sugar  or  worse,  but  is 
likely  to  be  pretty  straight  in  the  better 
class  of  lunch-rooms.  f.  h.  v. 


Some  people  in  the  world  persist  in 
clinging'  to  old  methods.  There  are  men 
who  still  use  a  forked  stick  in  place  of  a 
modern  plow.  There  are  also  men,  who 
when  they  are  troubled  with  a  disordered 
stomach  or  liver,  resort  to  the  old-fashioned 
violent  remedies  that  rack  and  rend  the 
whole  body,  and  while  they  give  temporary 
relief,  in  the  long  run  do  the  entire  system 
a  great  amount  of  harm. 

Modern  science  has  discovered  remedies 
infinitely  superior  to  these  old-fashioned 
drugs,  that  do  their  work  by  promoting  the 
natural  processes  of  excretion  and  secre¬ 
tion  and  gently  correcting  all  circulatory 
disturbances.  When  a  man  feels  generally 
out  of  sorts,  when  he  loses  sleep  at  night, 
when  he  gets  up  headachey  and  with  a  bad 
taste  in  his  mouth  in  the  morning,  when  he 
feels  dull  and  lethargic  all  day,  when  his 
appetite  is  poor  and  his  food  distresses 
him,  when  work  comes  hard  and  recreation 
is  an  impossibility,  that  man,  though  he 
may  not  believe  it,  is  a  pretty  sick  man. 
He  is  on  the  road  to  consumption,  nervous 
prostration,  malaria,  or  some  serious  blood 
disease.  In  cases  of  this  description  a  man 
should  resort  at  once  to  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.  It  is  the  best  medicine 
for  a  weak  stomach,  impaired  digestion 
and  disordered  liver.  It  is  the  great  blood- 
maker  and  purifier,  flesh-builder  and  nerve 
tonic.  It  cures  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
consumption,  bronchitis,  lingering  coughs 
and  kindred  ailments.  Thousands  have 
testified  to  its  marvelous  merits.  It  is 
a  modern,  scientific  medicine  that  aids 
without  goading  nature,  and  that  has  stood 
the  test  for  thirty  years.  Medicine  dealers 
sell  it. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  cure  constipation. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  $5.80 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  $8.20 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.  W.  Boob,  Center  Hall,  Dept.R, Pa. 


UH  A  Afl  T  ET  r%~Y  OUNGMENto  senr 
■  ■  Mil  I  E mU  for  our  CATALOGUE 
CHATHAM  SCHOOL,  OB'  TKLKUKAl’HY  ANI 
RAILROAD  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Chatham,  N.  Y 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper,  The  Illustrated  Weekly  Sentinel 
of  Denver,  Col.  (founded  1890),  will  be  sent  10  weeks 
on  trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  6,  50c.;  12for$l.  Special  offer 
solely  to  introduce  it.  Latest  mining  news  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  &  adventure 
Ad.  as  above  &  mention  The  R.N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


MEN  AT  WORK 

OR  ON 

PLEASURE  BENT 


are  always 
subject  to  some 


ACCIDENTAL  HURT 

OR 

PHYSICAL  STRAIN. 


ST.  JACOBS  Q|L  -good friend  in  8„ch 


times  of  need  ;  it  cures  surely. 


The  good  name  of 

Allcock’s 

Porous  piasters 

has  induced  many  persons  to 
deceive  the  public  by  offering 
plasters  which  are  not  only 
lacking  in  the  best  elements  of 
the  genuine  article,  but  are 
often  harmful  in  their  effects. 

The  public  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  these  frauds, 
and,  when  a  plaster  is  needed, 
be  sure  to  insist  upon  having 
the  best.  When  you  buy  All¬ 
cock’s,  you  obtain  absolutely 
the  best  plaster,  made. 


Berry,  Fruit  and  Potato  Growers ! 

Do  you  know  that  the  finest  apples, 
peaches,  strawberries  and  white 
potatoes  grown  in  the  United  States, 
are  grown  on  the  line  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Southern  Railroad  ?  Land 
cheap,  climate  mild,  crops  early,  and 
failures  unknown.  For  particulars, 
address  J.  T.  SLATTER,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


vs  n  1  vs  acre  farm  In  Logan  County. 

Lies  on  good  pike;  three 
miles  from  railroad  station, 
one  mile  from  post  office. 
SOIL  Is  a  fertile  sandy  clay 
with  a  gravel  loam  sub¬ 
soil;  one-half  lies  nearly 
level,  one-half  rolling; 
20  acres  open  timber,  well 
set  In  Blue  grass.  IM¬ 
PROVEMENTS:  Two-story  frame  house  of  11  rooms, 
cellar,  barn  30x50  feet;  stock  scales,  granary,  etc.,  all 
in  good  repair.  Abundance  fruit  and  water  on  the 
farm.  Price  only  $5,500,  on  easy  terms. 

WILLIAMS  &  BELL,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

XV  Many  other  farms,  any  size  you  want.  Send 
for  list. 


FARMS! 
FOR  SALE! 


At  this  season  of  the  year  a  good  many 
people  are  thinking  of  going  to  the 
milder  climate  of  the  South.  There  is 
no  better  point  for  one  to  go  than  in  the 
sand  belt  in  the  lower  part  of  North 
Carolina.  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  is  a 
new  town  where  a  good  many  northern 
people  have  found  it  desirable  to  locate, 
and  where  the  climate  is  mild,  dry  and 
equable.  It  is  not  so  warm  as  at  points 
further  South,  but  there  is  none  of  the 
murkiness  to  be  found  in  the  low  lands 
of  Florida,  nor  the  fogs  and  dews  inci¬ 
dent  to  mountainous  regions.  Excursion 
tickets  can  be  purchased  to  Southern 
Pines,  and  a  large,  new,  elegant  hotel, 
the  Piney  Woods  Inn,  will  care  for  peo¬ 
ple  at  moderate  rates. — Adv. 


THE  DENSMORE. 


The  Official  machine  of  the  Omaha  Exposition 
Within  the  last  three  months  McDonald’s  Business 
Institute,  Milwaukee,  has  purchased  35  Densmores- 
Dement’s  Business  College,  Chicago,  1U;  The  Albany 
Business  College.  10;  &c. 

EASIEST  TOUCH  OB'  KEYS  (where  the  operator’s 
work  comes).  FASTEST.  THE  MOST  CONVENIENT 

DENSMORE  TYPEWRITER 


DEWEY’S 


*2.30.  Howto  Cure  Diseases 
without  Medioine;  power 

SANITAKYSTILLCO.!  l^H.  S^?Atlai^Ga’. 
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MLfVE  STOCK 

P  AND  DAIRY.  || 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BREEDERS. 

A  SUCCESSFUL,  MEETING  AT  ROCHESTER. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Breeders’  Association,  including  nearly 
all  the  associations  of  the  State,  occurred 
at  Rochester,  December  14  and  15,  and 
was  well  attended.  The  Shropshire  and 
Jersey  breeders  were  first  in  numbers. 

A  Great  Shropshire  Year. — Sheep  in¬ 
terests  have  revived  wonderfully,  and 
the  demand  is  far  ahead  of  the  supply 
for  breeding  ewes.  “Three  years  ago, 
a  man  would  have  been  hissed  who 
praised  sheep,  but  those  who  stuck, 
selected,  and  used  skill,  were  successful. 
The  tendency  in  breeding  sheep,  as  well 
as  in  other  animals,  is  to  abandon  the 
dairy  type,  and  lambs  shown  at  the  fairs 
are  not  as  good  as  three  years  ago.  The 
value  of  all  breeds  is  in  their  products. 
The  best  lambs  this  year  were  cross¬ 
bred,  with  good  mothers.  The  lambs 
that  are  most  profitable  are  those  grown 
on  the  mother’s  milk  and  grass.  We 
cannot  have  all  qualities  in  one  animal, 
and  should  strive  for  a  happy  medium. 
In  Germany,  some  sheep  give  more  milk 
than  a  heifer  that  has  famous  tested 
sisters  does  here.”  The  Shropshire  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  United  States  has  added 
200  new  members,  registered  more  ani¬ 
mals  than  all  other  societies  combined, 
and  has  nearly  2,000  members;  1898  is 
their  banner  year. 

Merinos  Booming. — The  Merino  breed¬ 
ers  feel  encouraged  because  the  change 
in  breeding  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
fine  wool,  till  a  famine  in  Merino  stock 
is  feared.  If  the  London  price  keep  up, 
prices  here  will  reach  the  importing 
point.  America  produces  less  than  one- 
half  the  fine  wool  she  uses.  In  1889, 
our  wool  was  80  per  cent  fine,  in  1898, 
only  20  per  cent  was  of  that  type ;  in 
Argentina,  95  per  cent  Merino  in  1890, 
and  75  per  cent  coarse  in  1898.  These 
great  changes  are  helping  the  fine-wool 
breeders.  A  fine  medium  wool  can  be 
quickly  produced  by  breeding  a  good 
Merino  ram  on  cross  or  mutton  breeds. 
He  should  have  dense  fine  wool,  an  even 
fleece,  and  be  able  to  transmit  his  quali¬ 
ties.  We  are  now  breeding  for  less 
wrinkles,  larger  fleece  and  bodies  and 
need  not  go  out  of  the  United  States  for 
breeding  stock. 

Jerseys  in  Demand. — The  demand  for 
Jerseys  is  very  good,  and  many  sales  are 
being  made.  A  reason  for  this  is  found 
in  the  increasing  demand  for  better  milk 
and  more  cream.  Consumers  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  critical  all  the  time,  and  every 
year  adds  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  market  for  ordinary  products.  The 
cows  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  are  beauti¬ 
ful  to  look  at,  but  no  better  than  our 
own.  The  Jersey  breeder  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  because  he  keeps  but  few  and 
feeds  them  himself.  He  culls  more  than 
we  do,  and  has  fewer  poor  ones.  He 
does  not  boom  families,  but  the  cow.  He 
does  not  say  much  about  ancestors  or 
yields.  The  cows  are  finer  than  ours  in 
bone,  and  seem  under  size.  The  stables 
and  care  are  much  inferior  to  ours,  and 
the  bad  effect  of  darkness  and  closeness 
is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  cows  are 
out  of  doors  most  of  the  year.  The  cool 
nights  and  moist  air  of  the  Island  are 
favorable  to  milk  yield.  Mr.  Olin  had 
tested  three  years,  and  the  average  of  all 
cows  milked  a  full  year  was  346  pounds  of 
butter.  None  was  below  300  pounds. 
This  shows  that  he  is  able  to  detect  the 
“  robber  cows.”  He  has  no  poor  ones— 
also  that  there  are  not  much  better  ones. 

Milk  Fever. — The  cause  of -milk  fever 
is  attributed  to  a  change  by  man  in  the 
cow’s  nature,  and  injudicious  feeding. 
We  have  developed  a  small  milk  giver  of 
poor  quality  into  a  large  and  rich,  per¬ 
sistent  one.  Her  very  nature  is  changed. 


She  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  go  dry, 
for  she  fills  her  system  with  blood — is 
plethoric,  feverish,  and  the  change  to 
dry  feed  produces  constipation.  A  milk- 
producing  food,  a  balanced  ration,  is  a 
healthy  one.  Milk  the  cow  if  she  will, 
but  remember  that  a  working  horse  and 
a  milking  cow  need  good  food.  Do  not 
reduce  the  quality  but  quantity  of  the 
food.  There  are  many  cases  in  Summer 
because  of  full  feed  in  pasture.  The 
remedy  is  to  avoid  a  plethoric  condition 
by  reducing  condition,  and  two  weeks 
before  calving  and  every  five  days  after 
till  the  calf  is  dropped,  give  a  dose  of 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  Epsom  salts 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  gentian.  Give 
one  dose  immediately  after  calving  if  she 
has  notohad  one  within  two  days.  The 
injection  of  potassium  into  the  udder  has 
given  good  results. 

Henry  Van  Dresser  said  :  “  A  healthy 

calf  should  have  six  to  eight  well-formed 
teeth  when  born  ;  if  only  two,  it  will 
prove  weak,  and  should  be  killed.  It  will 
lack  constitutional  vigor.” 

Abortion  is  producing  great  loss,  is 
caused,  in  most  cases,  by  a  germ,  and  is 
contagious.  The  two  to  four  per  cent  of 
cases  not  caused  by  germs  are  due  to 
shock,  fright,  sympathy,  or  some  kindred 
cause.  The  disease  has  been  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  the  germ  into  the 
vagina  by  the  experimenter.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  shrinkage  of  milk  for  a  day  or 
two,  bloody  discharge,  and  soiling  of 
the  tail,  when  it  occurs  during  the  first 
three  months.  At  six  months,  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  generally  offensive.  Some  cows 
are  immune,  but  few  abort  the  second 
time.  Sprinkle  lime  on  the  floor,  have 
plenty  of  light,  wholesome  food,  and 
separate  the  infected  animals.  There  is 
much  danger  of  the  germs  being  carried 
by  the  feeder.  A  preventive  measure  is 
to  disinfect  the  cows  and  the  bull.  Shear 
off  the  hair  near  the  parts,  and  sponge 
off  the  hind  parts  after,  injecting  with 
a  solution  of  one  tablespoonful  of  creo- 
lin  to  one  quart  of  water. 

Mortimer  Levering  said,  “  I  had  trou¬ 
ble  with  this  disease,  30  cows  aborting. 
We  rigged  a  barrel  with  a  garden  hose 
and  nozzle,  and  a  herd  could  be  treated 
rapidly.  We  used  a  3,000-grain  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury.  The  male 
should  be  treated,  also,  every  day.  We 
eradicated  it.” 

Straining  sometimes  results.,  which  is 
due  to  improper  methods.  A  rubber  ball 
syringe,  to  which  a  hard-rubber  catheter 
has  been  attached,  is  convenient  to  use. 
Scent  conveys  the  idea  of  trouble  to 
the  other  cows,  and  some  other  odor 
should  be  used  to  overpower  it.  A  bunch 
of  steers  will  surround  a  dead  dog,  and 
bawl  till  there  is  quite  a  loss  in  flesh  and 
value.  Anything  which  weakens  the 
system  makes  the  system  more  susceptible 
to  the  disease.  Prime  thought  —  air 
space — room  ventilation. 

Home  and  Foreign  Markets. — Mr. 
Levering  said  :  “  The  price  of  wool  fluct¬ 
uates  most  of  any  of  our  products,  be¬ 
cause  sheep  are  politicians — tariff  tink¬ 
ering.  The  price  of  mutton  is  the  same 
in  America  and  England,  and  a  few 
cents’  difference  in  the  price  of  wool  in¬ 
fluences  profit.  The  so-called  1  taste 
of  wool  ’  is  in  the  mutton  of  some 
breeds,  and  is  sometimes  put  there  by 
the  butchers. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  present  markets 
is  that  lambs  weighing  140  pounds  in 
September  do  not  sell  as  well  as  those 
weighing  about  90  pounds.  The  heavy 
breeds  carry  too  much  fat.  Americans 
do  not  like  fat  mutton  or  pork.  The 
fad  is  now  for  bacon  which  is  made  of 
rail  splitters,  and  is  nothing  but  muscle. 
The  New  York  clubs  and  hotels  pay 
from  30  to  40  cents  per  pound  for  such 

A  good  lamp-chimney  deal¬ 
er  keeps  Macbeth  and  no 
other. 

Index  tells  what  Number  to 
get. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


mutton  as  suits  them.  It  must  not  be 
all  thin  or  fat,  but  marbled.  The  trade 
on  cold-storage  mutton  sent  to  England 
has  fallen  off  one-half.  The  English 
claim  that  there  is  too  much  oil,  strong 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  the  midst  of  the  cough  and  cold  season,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  old  reliable  remedy,  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  it  is  to  be  had  in  Half-Size  Half  Dollar 
Bottles,  as  well  as  in  the  standard  One-Dollar  size. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
— Adv. 


LIVE-STOCK  FEEDERS 

should  see  that  a  guaranteed  analysis 
accompanies  every  bag  of 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

It  Is  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  adulterated 
Meal.  Every  bag  shipped  by  the  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company  contains  a  red  tag  guaranteeing 
not  less  than  the  following  analysis: 

Ammonia . . .  8.50  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  7.00  “ 

Protein . 43.00  “ 

Crude  Fat  and  Oil .  9.00  “ 

See  that  the  name  of  The  American  Cotton-Oil 
Company  is  on  the  red  tag  attached  to  bag. 
Send  your  address  for  free  information  about 
cotton-seed  meal. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  OIL  COMPANY, 

46  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Gore 


The  Safest,  Itcst  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TH^LAWRENO^^^^^MSW^gggan^^ 


Sharpei  your  own  Borsi. 

THE  BUZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT.Cazenovia.N.Y. 


Quiet,  Orderly,  Gentle  and  Safe 

animal  la  the  one  that  haa  been  dehorned. 
It  means  animal  comfort  and  that  means 
animal  profit.  This  knife  cuts  clean,  so 
crushing  or  bruising.  It  is  quick,  causes 
least  pain.  Strong  and  lasting.  Fully  war¬ 
ranted.  Highest  awards  World’s  Fair.  Send 
for  free  circulars  and  prices  before  buying. 
A.  C.  BROSIUS,  Coehranvllle,  Pa. 


HOOK  ON-CUT  OFF 

The  easiest-working,  closest- 
cutting,  simplest,  strongest 
and  handiest  dehorner 
is  the  latest 

IMPROVED 

DEHORNER 

Never  crushes  the  horn  nor  pulls  it  apart.  Made 
on  an  entirely  new  principle.  ‘Catalogue  free. 
WKBSTKR  it  DICKINSON,  Box  ChrltUana,  l»a. 
Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago  salesroom. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

55£  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


MORE  EGGS 

are  laid  by  hens  when  kept  free  from 
vermin.  LAMBERT’S  DEATH  TO 
LICE  is  the  remedy.  It  costs  but  10c.  to 
try  it.  My  04-page  Poultry  Book  FREE. 
D.  J .  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I 


The  BANNER  JUNIOR 

ROOT  and  VECETABLE  CUTTER, 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  and  vegetables  rant,  fine  and 
easy.  Makes  hens  lay,  broilers  grow  and  fattens  ducks. 
Our  booklet  WINTER  EGGS  tells  all  about  it — sent  free. 
O.  K.  Thompson  it  Sons,  17  Hirer  St.,  Ypsilanli,  Mich. 


An  Egg  Maker 


means  a  money  maker, 
ared  II.mhI 


Green  Cut  Bone  pro- 


rEyI!ea.  Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutter 

„  'doubles  the  egg  product.  Mann’s  Granite  Crystal 
Grit,  Mann's  Clover  Cutter  and  Swinging  Feed  Tray  fit 
about  every  poultry  requirement.  Catalogue  FREE. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Boxis,  Milford,  Mass. 


The  Model  Mill 

A  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain, 
dry  bones,  shells,  Ac.,  for  feeding 
chickens,  &c.  Three  sizes,  weight 
20,  34  and  62  lbs.  The  most  rapid 
grinding,  most  durable  and 
cheapest  mill  made.  If  your 
dealer  doesn’t  keep  it,  address 
THE  C.  S.  BELLCO., 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


$f~*  Hand  Bone,  Shell, Corn 
,  O  &,  Grit  Mill  for  Poultry  men. 

.D««aT18' 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS. 

225  purebred  Guernseys  of  the  best  American 
and  Island  breeding.  Butter  average,  whole 
herd,  318  pounds  per  head.  No  catalogue.  Come 
and  make  your  own  selection. 

ELLERSLEE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


D||V  A  Dill  I  — 1  have  four  fine 

O  U  1  E3  Im  Lb  calves  registered 

Jerseys,  Ida's  Stoke  Pogis  or  Exile  breeding  at 
fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


«||(*n||QPyQ— 8  cows;  1  heifer,  now  due;  4 
lUkllllwE  I  W  heifer  calves,  from  4  to  8  mos.; 
1  bull  5  weeks,  and  1  bull  12  mos.,  and  1  bull  10  mos 
A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadvllle,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep— Oxfords.Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Plg»— 
Berkshires,  PoTand-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites.Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrlaburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
large  strains.  8  week  Pigs  not 
akin;  Service  Boars  and  Bred 
Sows.  Poultry.  Write  for  hard 
times  prices  and  free  circular. 


Hamilton  &  Co.,  Cochranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Large  Improved 
White  Yorkshire 
Hogs.  Fine  Boars, 
Breeding  Sows  and 
Pigs  for  Sale.  Lead¬ 
ing  Market  and 
Grass-Eating  Hog. 
All  stock  Register¬ 
ed  and  Imported. 
A.  Vrooman,  B.153, 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 


PURE  POLAND-CHINAS  SrSf’SME 

quicker  than  others;  low  priced  enough  to  be  in  reach 
of  all.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SON8,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlets  and  prices  free. 

CHA8.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


MAMMATH  bronze  turkeys 

III  Hill  III  V  1  H  $0  per  pair  till  January  8. 

GEO.  W.  SALISBURY,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


—The  standard 

_ _ _ _ _ and  utility 

stock.  Pairs,  trios,  etc.  Cockerels,  $1.50  ea.  Write  for 
what  you  want.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle, N.  Y. 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK  ItfgHHfi 

Something  entirely  new.  The  largest  out.  rflfcS 
Worth  $25.  to  anyone;  tellscrcry thing  about  poul> 
try  and  how  to  MAKE  HIG  MONEY  with  them. 
Howto  Duild  Pou  It  ry  houses,  etc.  Send  15c.  for  mailing. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  Jr..  Box  66  Freeport,  Ills. 


BRABAZON’S  POULTRY  GATALOBUE 

rprrv  It’sabeauty;  ovir  lOnWyb.tM.  Illaa- 

Irate*  and  describee  fine  Turkey*,  Rene. 
Ducks  and  chicken* ;  gives  prices  of  fowls  &  eggs.  Plaesi 
Bayer's  Galde  pabllshed.  Inclose  10c.  for  postage,  etc. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  57,  Delavao,  Wia. 


POULTRY 

f  We  ueep  everything  In  the  POULTBT  LUTE,  ♦ 

B  Fencing,  Feed,  Incubators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders  V 
»  — anything — it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  ♦ 
b  send  you  our  illustrated  catalogue — It’s  free  for  w 
»  the  asking— It’s  worth  having.  m 

S  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  V 
$  28  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City.  + 

♦*♦**♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦« 


THEY  HATCH  MILLIONS 

of  Chlc-kens,  Ducks,  Turkeys 
and  other  fowls  in  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union  and 
in  many  foreign  countries— 

THE  PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATORS. 

Used  by  the  largest  poultry 
breeders,  duck  and  broiler  farms 
everywhere.  Have  taken  over 
800  'ii  rst  prizes  in  all  kinds  of  competition. 

The  easiest  to  handle,  cheapest  to  operate, 
surest  In  results  and  most  handsome  and 
durable  inconstruetion,  168  p.  catalog  and  supplement 
FREE.  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Mrs.  M,  T.  Duval, 


A  Million  Testimonials 

are  not  so  convincing  as  the 

30  DAYS  TRIAL  FREE 

we  offer  on  every  Incubator  we  make. 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Duval,  Old  Church,  Va., 
.  Qj)  fft  never  before  saw  an, 

MgjP'  ATincubator,  yet  with] 
wr  V  *  the  Bantam  hatched 
50  chicks  from  50  eggs  l 
sr  You  cando  aswell.  Send| 

4c.  for  No.  23  Catalogue. 

.BUCKEYE  IHCUBATOR  CO.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


MAKE  HEINS  PAI  l 

If  you  wont  to  knew  how  others  do  this,  send 
for  oar  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide.  It  tells 
all  about  the  poultry  business  and  about  the 

CY PH ERS  INCU BATOR 

which  embodies  all  the  good  points  of  other 
machines  and  the  faults  of  none.  Sent  freight 
paid  to  every  buyer.  Catalogue  10c.  Circulars  free. 

TheCyphers  IncbJCn.  Box  101  Wavlanrt.  N.V 


HATCH  CHICKENS 

BY  STEAM-withthe 

simple,  perfect,  self-regulating 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Thousands  in  successful  operation. 
I  Circulars  free.  1  I  Lowest  priced  lst-class  hatcher  znade. 
Send  6c.  for  I  GKO.  II.  STAHL, 

Ulus.  Catalo.tr.  |  114  to  138  8.  6th  St.,  Quincy,  Til. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam.  Absolutely 
■elf- regulating.  The  simplest,  most 
reliable,  and  oheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
,  In  the  market.  Circulars  FKEK- 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 
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New  York  State  Breeders. 

(CONTINUED.) 

rank  taste.  The  market  is  still  there, 
but  the  prejudice  remains. 

“Wool  is  placed  in  Boston  into  32 
grades,  and  that  is  the  best  place  in  the 
United  States  to  buy  wool.  Wool  is  not 
graded  in  the  West.  The  price  was  at 
its  maximum  in  1893,  at  a  minimum  in 
1896,  and  since  then  it  has  increased  30 
to  40  per  cent.  The  price  of  mutton  has 
not  varied  15  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the 
whole  time.  Could  one  see  the  sheep  in 
the  stockyards,  he  would  wonder  that 
people  would  eat  them  at  all.  Old,  dis¬ 
eased,  offensive,  they  should  be  inspected 
by  officers,  and  large  numbers  of  them 
sent  to  the  rendering  kettle  to  get  them 
out  of  competition.” 

The  question  box  brought  out  the  idea 
that  many  pests  of  sheep  were,  probably, 
disseminated  in  the  car  manure  which  is 
sold  to  farmers,  and  spread  upon  their 
lands.  The  small  parasites  which  pro¬ 
duce  scab  will  live  in  locks  of  wool 
many  days.  One  pair  of  them  will  breed 
150,000,000  pairs  in  90  days. 

Judging  Live  Stock. — Mr.  Levering 
said  that  a  scale  could  not  be  depended 
upon.  There  are  many  things  which  the 
eye  recognizes  by  intuition.  One  could 
not  tell  that  a  bank  note  is  good  by 
measuring  it.  Two  inches  added  to  the 
height  of  a  horse  threw  him  out.  One  of 
the  city  judges,  by  measuring,  restored 
him.  It  makes  a  difference  who  does  the 
measuring.  A  judge  should  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  anatomy,  should  know 
the  color  of  a  healthy  eye. 

A  score  card  cannot  be  used  profitably 
except  for  poultry,  as  the  scales  of  points 
show  such  a  variance  ;  some  breeds  give 
wool  20  per  cent,  others  4.  Few  judges 
allow  five  for  style  in  action  in  hogs,  still 
the  scale  calls  for  it.  A  Shetland  pony 
that  you  buy  for  your  children  to  play 
with  should  be  so  small  that  he  cannot 
kick  high  enough  to  harm  them ;  still 
the  judges  give  the  prizes  to  those  near¬ 
est  46  inches.  In  judging,  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  former  champions.  One  should 
not  have  a  catalogue,  and  should  not  let 
former  judges  decide  for  him.  lie  should 
study  the  class  rules  carefully  ;  make  no 
allowance  for  age  or  condition  or  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  judge  them  as  they 
stand  before  him.  He  should  not  com¬ 
pel  American-born  and  imported  ani¬ 
mals  to  compete  in  the  same  class. 

The  Agricultural  Department. — As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  J.  H. 
Brigham,  said  that  they  are  bending  their 
energies  along  the  line  of  working  for 
the  farmer.  The  largest  crops  are  not 
the  most  profitable.  The  smallest  four 
corn  crops  we  ever  had  were  worth 
$70,000,000  more  than  the  largest  four. 
While  science  has  done  much,  both  the 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  are 
practical  farmers  themselves,  and  in 
sympathy  with  all  efforts  to  aid  farmers. 
The  system  of  crop  reports  will  be  made 
better  if  possible.  The  weather  report 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  of  clover  hay 
in  one  section  by  its  warning. 

In  the  animal  industry  section,  123,000,- 
000  animals  were  inspected,  and  there 
would  be  no  foreign  market  for  pork  with¬ 
out  it.  Of  922  hogs  sick  with  cholera,  after 
treatment  but  18  per  cent  died,  while  of 
1,100  untreated,  80  per  cent  died.  They 
have  a  remedy  which  they  believe  to  be 
a  valuable  one.  Black  leg  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  one  per  cent  of  loss. 

Agents  of  the  United  States  are  in¬ 
vestigating  the  grasses  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  anything  seemingly  valuable 
found  will  be  brought  to  this  country 
and  tested  for  a  number  of  years. 

We  are  selling  samples  of  our  butter  in 
China  and  South  America.  The  price  is 
good.  Much  wrong  is  done  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  settling  with  those  who  are  con¬ 
victed  of  infringing  the  imitation-food 
laws.  These  cases  should  not  be  settled, 
but  the  penalty  enforced.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  no  desire  to  scrimp  or  economize 
in  anything  that  will  aid  the  farmers, 
but  there  are  some  things  nobody  but 
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the  farmers  themselves  can  accomplish. 

The  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Association,  which  is  an 
indication  of  a  revival  of  stock  interest. 
The  more  than  usually  interesting  pro¬ 
gramme  was  made  possible  by  the  timely 
aid  of  F.  E.  Dawley,  Director  of  Farmers’ 
Institutes.  The  officers  for  the  coming 
year  are  : 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BREEDERS. 

President,  F.  D.  Ward,  Batavia. 

Secretary,  W.  H.  Chamberlin,  Kanona. 

JERSEY  BREEDERS,  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

President,  Geo.  E.  Peer,  Rochester. 

Secretary,  T.  D.  Ely,  Rochester. 

SHROPSHIRE  ASSOCIATION. 

President,  C.  D.  Smead,  Logan. 

Secretary,  A.  Cummings,  Cuylerville. 

Merino  association. 

President,  Peter  Martin,  West  Rush. 

Secretary,  J.  H.  Earll,  Skaneateles. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SHEEP  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

President,  F.  D.  Ward,  Batavia. 

Secretary,  E.  M.  Benham,  Hopewell  Center. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  MEET. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  December  14. 
It  was  purely  a  business  meeting,  as  the  reading 
of  papers,  the  making  of  addresses,  and  talks  on 
breeding,  feeding, etc.,  are  no  longer  indulged  in. 
The  discussions  are  all  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  business  interests  of  the  breed.  Pres.  James 
Codman  presided,  but  the  Secretary,  Wm.  H. 
Caldwell,  was  detained  by  sickness.  His  wife 
ably  represented  him,  and  showed  her  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  routine  work  of  the  Club.  From  25 
to  30  members  were  present. 

The  Secretary’s  report  shows  that  the  business 
of  the  Club  has  been  on  the  increase  during  the 
past  year,  and  exceeded  that  of  any  other. year. 
The  number  of  entries  and  transfers  has  largely 
increased.  This  shows  growing  interest  in  the 
breed.  Several  breeders  present  stated  that 
never  before  have  they  had  such  demands  for 
breeding  animals.  A  larger  number  of  animals 
have  been  imported  than  for  many  years  pre¬ 
vious.  Eight  members  have  been  added  to  the 
Club  during  the  year. 

Competitive  butter  tests  have  been  established 
during  the  year,  under  the  direction  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee.  Three  prizes  are  offered  for 
single  cows,  and  three  for  herds  of  five  cows 
making  the  best  records  for  one  year  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Babcock  test.  Several  single  ani¬ 
mals  and  herds  have  been  entered,  and  more  are 
expected.  The  treasurer’s  report  showed  a  satis¬ 
factory  financial  condition. 

The  old  officers  were  reelected,  as  follows : 

President — James  Codman,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents— Levi  P.  Morton,  Rhinecliff,  N. 
Y. ;  Sidney  Fisher,  Knowlton,  Canada. 

Secretary-Treasurer— Wm.  H.  Caldwell,  Peter- 
boro,  N.  H. 

Executive  Committee— Francis  Shaw,  Way- 
land,  Mass. ;  James  Logan  Fisher,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.;  N.  K.  Fairbanks,  Chicago;  E.  N.  Howell, 
New  York  City;  Ezra  Mlchener,  Carversville, 
Penn. ;  Henry  Palmer,  Avondale,  Penn. ;  Chas.  L 
Hill,  Rosendale,  Wis. 

Committee  on  New  Members— Francis  Shaw,  N. 
K.  Fairbanks,  and  James  Forsythe,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Bogus  Butter. — Please  hammer  the  bogus-but¬ 
ter  fellows.  We  are  yet  making  butter,  and  sell¬ 
ing  to  private  families.  We  get  20  cents  six 
months,  and  25  cents  six  months.  Our  cows  are 
grade  and  purebred  Jerseys,  and  yield  about  230 
pounds  per  cow.  To  make  the  best  of  It,  is  up¬ 
hill  business,  between  feed  bills,  hired  help,  in¬ 
terest,  taxes,  etc.  We  keep  just  about  even. 

Ellicottville,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  c. 


If  you  keep  cows 

you  want  a  cream  separator,  and 
you  want  the  one  that  runs  the  easiest, 
skims  closest,  cleans  quickest  and  is 
most  substantial.  We 
guarantee  the  flikado 


Cream  Separator 

to  fill  these  requirements 
or  no  sale.  Our  catalogue 
explains  why  this  is  true. 
Send  your  address. 

We  want  responsible  agents 
in  unoccupied  territory. 


U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Elliot’s 

Parchment 

Butter 

Paper 


To  Dairymen  or  HALF 
others  we  will  A 

send  half  a  ream  A 

8x11,  free,  if  they  REAM 
will  forward  30c. 
to  pay  postage. 

Try  the  Best  But¬ 
ter  Wrapper  and 
avoid  Imitations. 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia*  P* 


is  made  entirely  of  grain — princi¬ 
pally  of  oats — combined  in  scien¬ 
tific  proportions.  It  is  complete 
for  the  production  of  milk  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
animal. 

Sold  only  in  sealed  and  branded  sacks. 


Prof.  Henry 

no  better  grain  than  oats.”  In 
digestible  ratio  and  protein  con¬ 
tent  Quaker  Dairy  Feed  is  un¬ 
equalled  for  the  economical 
production  of  milk. 

“  MODERN  DAIRY  FEEDING  ” 

An  invaluable  book  containing  scientifically 
proportioned  rations, including  every  form 
of  roughage  and  every  variety  of  feed.  Sent 
postpaid  on  request.  Address  Science  Dept., 

The  American  Cereal  Co. 

1339  Monadnock  Bldq.,  Chicago,  III. 


TESTED  BY  THE  MILK  PAIL 


SCIENTIFIC  ADVICE  ON  FEEDING 


O 


RAISE  THE  CALVES 


o 


on  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  the 
perfect  Milk  Substitute,  and  sell  the  milk. 
“ Have  Spring  Calves  as  Big  as  Cows." 

J.  H.  Cooley,  New  Woodstock,  N.  1C 

Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  for  it. 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan,  III. 


J.  Jd 

O 


N.  \. 

o 


Your  Butter  Money 


and  cow  profit  may 
be  greatly  increased 
if  you  only  embrace 
the  means  within 
your  easy  reach.  For 
instance,  if  you  buy 
A  LITTLE  GIANT 
SEPARATOR 
you  will  not  only  get 
more  butter  from  the 
same  cows,  but  it  will 
be  so  much  improved 
in  quality  as  to  command 
a  much  better  price.  We 
have  just  published  an 
which  explains  the  details, 
interested  parties. 


illustrated 
We  send  it 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Branches:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Toledo,  O.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Elgin,  Ill.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dubuque,  la.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  FEED  COOKED 


is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm.  It 
Increases  the  grain  you  have  by 
making  It  more  palatable  and  di 
gestible.  THE 

FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

Is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 
best  gray  iron ;  boiler  of  best  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  It  is  of  special  value 
for  cooking  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  and  poultry:  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  for  scalding  hogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Maple 
sap,  boiling  down  syrup,  “sugar¬ 
ing  off,”  etc.  Just  the  thing  for  boiling  down  cider. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  and  prices. 

R.  LEWIS,  50  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  "Baby  "  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color— 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


A  RELIABLE  BUTTER  COLOR 


Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.’s  Color  Used  in 
Prize-Winning  Butter  Everywhere. 

The  makers  of  the  gilt-edged  butter  that  takes  first 
prizes  at  the  dairy  conventions,  and  sells  for  the 
highest  market  price,  are  all  users  of  Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color.  Carefully-kept 
records  show  that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  all  the 
prize-winning  butter  at  the  State  fairs  and  dairy 
meetings  the  past  fow  years,  was  colored  with  this 
reliable  color.  It  is  a  clear,  beautiful  liquid,  without 
a  particle  of  sediment  or  mud.  and,  unlike  the  old- 
fashioned  butter  colors,  never  varies  In  strengtlUor 
shade. 

Prof.  Witthaus.  the  eminent  Now  York  chemist, 
has  made  a  thorough  analysis  of  this  color,  and  in¬ 
dorses  it  in  the  highest  terms.  Several  analyses  have 
also  been  made  by  the  chemists  of  various  State 
dairy  and  food  departments. 

If  you  are  not  using  this  pure  color,  write  at  once 
to  Wells.  Richardson  &  Co.,  Dept.  V.,  Burlington. 
Vt  .  stating  the  number  of  cows  you  keep,  and  they 
will  mail  you  a  free  sample  of  their  Improvod  Butter 
Color,  if  you  will  agree  to  give  it  a  careful  trial.  A 
test  Is  all  that  is  necessary  to  show  the  groat  Im¬ 
provement  this  Color  makes  in  butter,  and  how  much 
superior  it  Is  in  strength  and  natural  shade  to  the 
old-fashioned,  muddy  colors  that  are  still  used  in 
some  sections  of  the  country. 

Makers  of  export  butter,  who  must  have  a  pure 
and  scientific  color,  will  use  nothing  but  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.’s  Improved  Butter  Color,  for  this  is 
the  standard  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  is  made 
from  ingredients  that  are  in  accordance  with  the 
German  food  laws. 


Newton’s  DAW  iTTI? 
Improved  UU  TV  1 JIJS 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pashes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  _  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head,  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  II.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestvllle,  Conn. 


WOODWARD’S  WATERING  BASIN 

'A  STABLE  NECESSITY.  BEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OK  IT. 
CirtuUr.  Free.  J.  8.  WOODWARD  A  SON,  LOCK  PORT.  N.Y 


Feed  Cookers  and  Tank  Heaters; 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ON  EARTH  * 
Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Send  to  Us  j 
for  Circular.  -5 

Economy  Ifg.  Co.,  Homer,  Slleh. 


ms 


WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ? 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES. 

Why — Because  it  has  the  Triple  Current  Bowl 
which  recovers  all  the  cream  in  the  milk. 

Skims  Perfectly  Clean  ;  Is  Very  Easy  to  Operate. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  July  28, 1898. 

I  he  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 
It  skims  perfectly  clean  and  is  very  easy  to  operate.  We  would 
not  tlunk  of  handling  any  milk  without  the  Improved  U.  S., 
which  I  consider  the  best  separator  on  the  market. 

J.  \V.  THOMAS,  Steward  Iowa  Co.  Poor  Farm. 

Write  for  catalogues  and  further  information  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


BABY  BEEF  and  PIG  PORK 

the  kind  that  never  stops  growing  a  minute  and  which  matures  at  an  early  age. 
is  the  kind  that  produces  the  greatest  percentage  of  profit.  This  problem  of  quick 
maturity  is  solved  by 

The  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 

They  cook  all  kinds  of  stock  food,  ground  or  unground, 
quickly,  thoroughly  and  cheaply.  Because  of  their  pe¬ 
culiar  construction  they  require  less  fuel  than  any  cooker 
made.  They  have  a  dead-air  space  between  the  inner  and 
outer  plates,  which  conserves  the  heat,  and  thus  they 

REQUIRE  LESS  FUEL  AND  RETAIN  THE  HEAT  LONGER. 

Made  of  best  gray  Iron  castings  and  lined  with  plates  of  steel.  Boilers 
of  best  galvanized  steel.  Three  styles,  live  sizes— 25  to  100  gallons.  Free 
book  on  J’Feed  Cooking”  sent  to  all  interested  parties  on  application. 

ELEG1RIC  WHEEL  €0.,  Box  H  ,  Ouincy,  Illinois. 
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Humorous. 

He:  “Darling,  will  you  share  my 
lot?  ”  She  :  “Yes,  Reginald,  if  it  really 
is  a  lot.” — Tit-Bits. 

Sympathetic  Friend  :  “  And  did  your 
husband  die  peacefully  ?”  Sorrowing 
Widow:  “Oh,  I’m  afraid  not.  We  had 
three  doctors.” — Chicago  News. 

Young  Bbidk  (breaking  in  at  house¬ 
keeping) :  “What  miserable  little  eggs 
again  !  I  really  must  tell  the  grocer  to 
let  the  hens  sit  on  them  a  little  longer.” 
Tit-Bits. 

Judge  :  “You  say  you  do  not  wish  to 
prosecute  this  defendant  for  stealing  a 
kiss?”  Fair  Complainant:  “No,  your 
honor.  The  property  has  been  restored.” 
— Stray  Stories. 

Teacher  :  “In  what  part  of  the  Bible 
is  it  taught  that  a  man  should  have  only 
one  wife?”  Little  Boy  :  “  I  expect  it’s 

the  part  that  says  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters.  ” — Tit-Bits. 

“  Old  Boreas  is  here  !  ”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Ricketts,  as  he  entered  the  sitting-room, 
rubbing  his  hands.  “  Oh,  dear,”  sighed 
Mrs.  Ricketts,  “  why  did  you  bring  some¬ 
body  home  that  I  never  heard  of  before  ?  ” 
Life. 

Dorothy:  “Oh!  mamma,  dear,  every 
day  when  I  go  to  school,  a  naughty  little 
boy  will  kiss  me!”  Mamma:  “Well, 
darling,  you  should  run  away.”  Dorothy : 
“  Well,  but— suppose  he  didn’t  run  after 
me  ?  ” — Punch. 

Hired  Boy  (on  a  farm):  “  Kin  I  go 
fishin’  this  afternoon  ?  ”  Farmer  :  “  No  ; 
but  be  a  good  boy  and  work  hard,  ’n 
mebbe  next  week  you  can  go  to  a  fun¬ 
eral.”  Hired  Boy  :  “Kin  I  go  to  your’n  ?” 
— Trained  Motherhood. 

“I  don’t  believe,”  said  the  million¬ 
aire’s  wife,  regretfully,  “that  our  son- 
in-law  has  any  business  ability.”  “  Busi¬ 
ness  ability  !  ”  exclaimed  the  millionaire. 
“  Huh  !  He  married  our  only  daughter, 
didn’t  he  ?  ” — Chicago  Post. 

“  I  wish  now,”  shrieked  the  angry 
young  wife,  “  I  wish  now,  George 
Whackster,  you  had  married  Luce  J ones 
instead  of  me  !  That’s  what  I  wish  !  ” 
“  I  would  have  married  her,”  howled  the 
equally  angry  young  husband,  *•  only  she 
wouldn’t  have  me  and  you  would  !  ” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“  I  know  the  pumpkin  pie  was  rather 
thin  as  to  filling,”  said  the  landlady,  al¬ 
most  crying,  “but  1  don’t  think  he  had 
any  right  to  say  what  he  did.”  “  What 
did  he  say  ?  ”  asked  the  second  table 
boarder.  “  He  asked  me  if  I  didn’t  think 
that  the  piecrust  would  be  improved  if 
it  had  another  coat  of  paint.” — Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal. 

Smithers  :  “  Why  don’t  you  run  for 

school  director,  Abraham  ?  ”  Brown  : 
“  Well,  you  see,  sir,  there  is  the  farm  to 
look  after,  and  the  work  on  the  roads, 
the  timber  to  cut,  the  strong  party  feel¬ 
ing,  my  views  on  the  educational  ques¬ 
tion,  my  tax  theory,  my  ideas  of  the 
money  problem  ;  and  then,  besides — my 
wife  wants  to  run.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“  I  used  to  have  a  terrible  time  finding 
the  things  I  put  away,”  said  Mrs.  Smythe, 
“  till  recently  I  have  overcome  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  keeping  a  note-book,  in  which 
I  entered  the  place  whenever  an  article 
was  laid  away.”  “  Why,  that  seems  just 
perfect,”  twittered  Mrs.  Tomkins  ;  “  but 
what’s  the  matter  recently  ?  ”  “Why, 
I’ve  put  away  the  horrid  note-book,  too!” 
— Tit-Bits. 


LACE  CURTAINS, 

Watches, Clocks, Tea  E7  S3  ET  C 
Sets,  Toilet  Sets,  rv t & 

with  $5.00,  $7.00  and  $10.00  orders. 
Send  this  “Ad.”  and  16c.  and  get 
lb.  Best  Tea,  imported,  and 
new  Illustrated  Price-List. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 
31  &  33  Yesey  St.,  N.  Y.,  Box  289 


THE, 


ahead  of  all  other  mil  la. 

Is  equalized,  and  each  horse  iMUfft 
poll  his  own  share.  Great  gale  In  capa¬ 
city,  speed  and  comfort.  No  gearing; 
frletion.  Give  your  horsaa  a  chance. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  HOW.  (Abo  make  6 

sizes  belt  power  mills;  2  to  25  H.  P.) 

P.N.  BOWSHERCO.  SOUTH  BEND.  IND- 


Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1899. 

“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.” 

A  bright  book  of  176  pages — tells  the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties,  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.  Beautiful  colored  plates  and  illustra¬ 
tions  from  nature.  Gives  information  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  flowers.  JGiP  Mailed  FREE.  Send 

your  address  on  a  postal  card  TO-DAY. 


Qllr  A  *  •*-*-»  is  to  supply  not  only  the  “BEST  SEEDS  that  grow,”  but  to 
aa-1111  heip  jn  an  intelligent  selection  of  varieties  and  in  their  success¬ 
ful  culture.  I®”  It  will  pay  to  read  the  Cultural  Directions  given  in  The  Farm 
Annual,  and  also  to  compete  for  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  CASH  FRIZES 

Burpee’s  “  Blue  List.”  tZ'TttSFSi 

Larger  Quantities  is  mailed  on  application  to  MARKET 


GARDENERS. 

If  Vnil  Plont  fnr  pa-fi-fif  you  should  write  at  once  for  this  Wholesale  List,  BUT  we  cannot 
Ii  I  Ull  I  ld.Hl  lUl  X  I  Ulll  send  it  to  private  planters,  even  If  requested  to  do  so. 

ATVovir  fm*  1  COO  in  Burpee’s  “BLUE  LIST,”  that  will  be  of  special  interest 

1"CW  ”CdlUlC  1UI  10  7  7  to  growers  who  plant  for  profit,  Is  the  “  Plain  Talks  ”  we  give 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  in  every  department,  as  to  just  the  best  varieties  for  different  purposes 


Shall  we  mail  you  ONE  or  BOTH  Catalogues  ? 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia. 


PROTECTION 

of  your  Barns,  Stables,  Poultry  Houses,  etc.,  with  the 

P  6c  B  RUBEROID  ROOFING 

in  the  heavier  grades  for  the  Roofs,  and  in  the  lighter 
weights  for  Siding,  will  insure  comfort  and  health  for 
your  Poultry  and  Live  Stock  during  the  Winter. 
No  Tar.  No  Paper.  Thoroughly  Water,  Acid  and 
Alkali  Proof.  Air-tight  and  impervious  to  Stable  Gases. 
Send  for  samples  and  further  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

81-83  John  Street,  New  York. 


It  will  plow,  level,  fur¬ 
row,  sow,  cover,  rake, 
cultivate,  hoe  and  hill. 
You  can  plant  more, 
cultivate  more,  sell 
more  at  higher  prices 
if  you  use  the  IRON 
AGE  COMBINED 
SEED  DRILL  AND 
WHEEL  HOE. 

Send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  the  handsome  Iron 
Age  book  of  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  implements  for ‘99. 

BATEMAN  MEG.  CO., 
Bax  102,  Crenlorh,  H.  1. 


.UliiUffHlWiiilUtlU  il( »//,'< 


wt 

SELL 


DIRECT 

to  rntvsEB. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 


j|jOV|pS0ty£ 


Fob 

Special 

Prices. 


WriEe  Direct  To  29  Bond  St. 

CASTBCEtSflAwCmk0.!^0 


T£Jy  REAL  VALUE 

of  grain  of  any  kind  is  greatly  increased 
by  grinding.  Grinding  is  the  first  step 
jin  digestion  and  assimilation  of  stock 
food.  It  is  cheaper  and  better 
l  to  grind  the  feed  with  a  machine 
Ithan  to  allow  the  animal  to  do 
m  in,  .  it.  A  fast  grinder  that  requires 
xJJ  the  minimum  of  power  is  the 


_ _ KELLY  DUPLEX. 

Jrushes  and*  Crlnds  all  grains.  Crushes 
lorn  Cob  and  all,  husked  or  unhusked.  Easy  to 
perate.  Is  strong  and  durable.  Don’t  buy  a 
■rinder  until  you  get  our  FREE  Catalogue,  No.  8. 

HE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,* OHIO. 


STOCK  FEEDERS 

listen  to  this  and  think  beforv 
buying  a  feed  grinder.  There 

s?r  20,000  psr/r.“ 

now  in  use.  Grinds  ear  com 
and  all  grains  fine  or  coarse 
Make  family  meal  or  feed 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Prices,$l« 
*18  and  *20.  W rite  for  circa 
lars  and  agency. 

STEVENS  MFO.  CO.  Box  29,  Joliet,  111 


“YANKEE” 

SILO 

SENSE 


Our  “99”  booklet  now 
ready,  contains  Ex-Gov. 
Hoard's  views.  Every  up- 
to-date  Farmer  should 
read  if.Mailedfreeifyou 
name  this  paper.  Also 
Cat.  of  feilo  iUaeliiii- 
erv,  BADGER  ROUND 
SILOS,  50,  75,  ioq 

tons.  Farm  Powers,  Feed 
Mills.  Root  Cutters,  Corn 
Shellers.one  and  two  hole. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO., 
Sale  Maker*,  Baoltowoe,WU. 


SSEE 


Sows  all  Clovers,  Alfnlfn,  Timothy,  Ked  Top,  all  Grass 
Surds,  Flax,  ice.  Special  hopper  for  wheat  and  oats.  Sows  20 
to  40  acres  per  day  in  wet,  dry  or  windy  weather.  Puts  on  -just 
the  exact,  amount  of  seed  deni  red— fiou’t  waste  any.  Only  weighs 
40  lbs.  Will  last  indefinitely.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free, 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  17  River  St.,  Ypsllantl,  Mich. 
Ary  v  y" 


k  DOLLAR  SAVED 

is  a  dollar  earned.  You  can  both 
earn  it  and  save  it  if  you  use  the 

SCIENTIFIC 

CRINDINC  MILLS. 

(y,  ve  it  when  you  grind 
crj  7  own  grain  and  earn 
Vhen  you  grind  for 
ycco  .eighbors.  Four  sizes 
f<C\j  ;am  power;  others  for 
h'  co  power.  Free  catalogue. 
Ed  JXFG.  00.  Sprigfield.O 


For  grinding1 
Feed,  Corn 
Meal,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Rye,  &c. 
The  very  best 
manufactured. 

Send  for  descriptic  lad  prices. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

185  North  F  St.  Richmond,  Ind 


MILL 


/ 

' ro 
25 

CL) 

o 

CO 

J-l 

o 


) 


DO  YOU  NEED  A 

Feed  Cutter,  Shredder, 
Horse  Power,  Grinder, 
Corn  Sheller,  Roller, 
Cattle  Stanchion  ?  * 

Get  our  catalogue. 
Goods  sent  on  trial. 

•  J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 

Monroe  Mich. 


ICE  PLOWS 


116.50.  Circular  free. 

H.  PRAY,  Clove,  N.  Y 


THE  farquhar 


PATENT  VARIABLE 
FEED. 


Medal  and  Highest  Award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

SAW  MILL  &  ENGINE 

BEST  SET  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD.  Warranted  the  be*t  made. 
Shingle  Mill*,  Machinery,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment*  of  Beat  Quality  at  loireat  price*.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

LARGEST  CAPACITY. 

Most  economical,  lightest  draught, 
wastes  no  grain.  ^Cleans  ready 
for  market.  Send  for  catalogue*. 

A.B.  FARQUHARCO., Ltd.,  York, Pfc 


Galvan • 
Ixod 
'  Steel 


8elf-olllng, 

Best  Governed. 
Acknowledged 
,  to  bo  the  most  ’ 
[powerful  and 
1  durable  made. 

I  Wo  have  every- 
r  thing  the  farmer  ( 
needs  in  this  line. 

Towers, 
Tanka  and 
Pumps, 

>  Gutters,  Grinders,  1 
Shelters,  etc. 


MILLS 


AND 

LIMPING 

Catalogue,  full  of  valuable  points,  free. 

Appleton  Mfg .  Go. 

’ 27  Fargo  St.  _  .  a  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


“CHARTER”  Gasoline  Engine 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  Sc 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


9  G9RDS  IN  iO  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWS 
TREES. 


rubs 


weigh* 

only  41 

Ibi. 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MOKE 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  Hf.,000  in  use.  Semi  for  FREE  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

61.  S  Clinton  Straet,  II  86,  Chicago,  Ilk 
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